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AN 


KXPOSITION 


THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS; 


WHEREIN 


EACH CHAPTER IS SUMMED UP IN ETS CONTENTS; THE SACRED TEXT INSERTED 
AT LARGE IN DISTINCT PARAGRAPHS; EACH PARAGRAPH REDUCED TO ITS PROPER HEADS; 
THE SENSE GIVEN, AND LARGELY ILLUSTRATED; 


WITH PRACTICAL REMARKS AND OBSERVATIONS; 


BY 


eae tee ee Woe EE No RY, 


LATE MINISTER OF THE GOSPEL. 


A NEW. EDILELOD IN: THRER VOLUMES, 


CONTAINING 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES TO EACH BOOK IN THE OLD TESTAMENT, TO THE FOUR GOSPELS AND THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, 
LARGE ADDITIONS TO THE EXPOSITION ON THE EPISTLES AND APOCALYPSE, 
AND NUMEROUS WOOD ENGRAVINGS ILLUSTRATIVE OF BIBLICAL SCENES, CUSTOMS, AND OBJECTS ; 


TOGETHER WITH 


A LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 


VOL. Il. 


LONDON: 
PARTRIDGE AND OAKEY, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


vouchsafed to it. 


On completing the third and last volume of this edition of Matthew Henry’s Exposition, the agreeable duty devolves upon the Editor of acknowledging bis 
obligations to the authors and friends through whom the additions to it have been made. Those who have received the work on its periodical issues will haye 
observed how largely throughout the New Testament, especially in the Supplementary Notes to the Gospels and the Acts, he has been indebted to the 
Commentary of Albert Barnes. The reasons for this selection are obvious, and will, he doubts not, be approved of by the reader. The full and admirable 
doctrinal exposition and practical comments of M. Henry required only such additions as the lapse of time and the character of the age may have rendered 
necessary—additions to the proofs of the Divine authority of the Scriptures, of the fundamental doctrines of the Gospel, and such farther information referring 
to the fulfilment of ancient prophecy, and, generally, to periods, persons, and places mentioned in the Bible, as subsequent researches enable us to supply. In 
these respects (though in others deficient) Mr. Barnes’s work possessess peculiar merit, and has on that account been so largely quoted from. For the reasons 
mentioned in the preliminary notice to the first volume, the Notes to the Epistles and Apocalypse, whilst distinguishable from it, are yet embodied in the 
original Exposition of that part of Scripture; and it is believed that the Rey. Dr. Evans’s comment on the Romans, though pronounced by Dr. Doddridge to be 


superior to any he had seen, will be found not a little improved by the notes from succeeding authors, such as Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Hodge, and R. Haldane. Whilst | 


entertaining the same hope respecting the additions made to the Exposition of the other portions of the New Testament, the Editor expresses his grateful 
acknowledgments to the Rev. Dr. Brown, Marischal College, Aberdeen; Dr. Leifchild, Dr. Steane, Rev. Ingram Cobbin, Rey. W. M. Bunting, London; the 
Rey. E. Bickersteth, Rector of Watton; and Dr. Forsyth, Princeton College, U.S., for their revision of those Expositions of the Epistles to which their names 
are subjoined, as well as to the Rev. Dr. Brown, Edinburgh, for the permission of extracts from his Expository Discourses on Ist Peter. The reader’s attention is 
directed, on account of their excellence, to the Notes on Galations, Ist and 2nd Thessalonians, and Hebrews, drawn chiefly from the rich old Commentaries of 
Ferguson and Dickson. 

As to the Apocalypse, it cannot be doubted that commentators on that book are approximating in their views of the principles on which it should be 
interpreted, and also in their interpretation of the great leading predictions contained in it. Not a few difterences, however, still exist. Instead of collecting 
these, and leaving his readers nantes in gurgite vasto, the Editor has considered it a preferable course to draw from various works one interpretation, such as he 
considers, upon the whole, the most Scriptural, reserving to himself the liberty, both as an individual and in reference to this work, hereafter to alter or add to 
that interpretation, as God, by his word, providence, and Spirit may direct. It will be seen how greatly he has been indebted, both in the revision and in the 
Pictorial illustrations, to the recent valuable work, Hore Apocalyptice, of the Rey. E. B. Elliott, as well as to other publications noticed as the extracts from 
them arise, especially the Apocalyptic Sketches and the Seventh Vial. These three works are marked respectively, H.—A. S.—S. V. 

With respect to the wood engravings, the Editor here repeats the statement inserted in the preliminary notice to the second volume, ‘that they have been selected 
with a view really to deserve the name of pictorial illustrations—the best authorities have been sought, and the execution has been entrusted to superior artists. 
It was intended to give an enumeration of them all, along with a statement of the works and institutions whence the designs were taken, but it was afterwards 
thought that the space so occupied might be, as it has been, more profitably employed. Suffice it therefore to mention, that it contains about six hundred 
wood engravings, drawn from the Lycian Marbles in the British Museum, the Assyrian Marbles so recently placed in the same institution, Sir. J. Soane’s 
and other Museums, and from the illustrated works of Calmet, Cassas, Chambeaud, Finden, Laborde, Roberts, Rosellini, Sir R. K. Porter, &e.; and it is 
hoped that they will be found, in their own department, to contribute somewhat to the illustration of the history, customs, and scenery of the Bible.’ 

Dr. Arnold of Rugby, in a letter to Archbishop Whately, (Life, by Stanley, i. 318,) expresses a wish that the Archbishop’s ‘old notion of editing a Family 
Bible could be revived. I do not know, he continues, ‘any thing which more needs to be done, and it would be a very delightful thing if it could be accompanied 
with really good maps and engravings, which might be done if a large sale could be reckoned upon. It might be published in penny numbers,’ &e. Neither the 
price nor past sale of the Edition now concluded wouldallow of its being accompanied with maps, which, however, with various other improvements, will be given 
in the edition about to be issued, and in such a form, too, as will admit of their being hereafter purchased for, and added to, the present one. Inall other respects 
tne Editor conceives that in this edition of Matthew Henry’s peerless Exposition he has more than realised these wishes of the lamented author alluded to. He 
now offers his heartfelt thanksgivings to God for having enabled him to bring it to a close, and renews his earnest prayer for an abundant blessing being 
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PREFACE. 


HE one half of our undertaking upon the New Testament is 
now, by theassistance of Divine grace, finished, and presented to 
the reader, who, it is hoped, the Lord working with it, may hereby 
be somewhat helped in understanding and improving the sacred 
history of Christ and his apostles ; andin making it, as it certainly 
is, the best exposition of our creed, in which these inspired writers 
are summed up, as is intimated by that evangelist who calls his 
gospel “a declaration of those things which are most surely 
believed among us,” Luke i. 1, And, as there is no part of Scrip- 
ture in the belief of which it concerns us more to be established, 
so there is none with which the generality of Christians are more 
conversant, or which they speak of more frequently. It is there- 
fore our duty, by constant pains in meditation and prayer, to come 
to an intimate acquaintance with the true intent and meaning of 
these narratives,—what our concern is in them, and what we are to 
build upon them and draw from them,—that we may not rest in 
such a knowledge of them as that which we had when in our 
childhood we were taught to read English out of the translation, 
and Greek out of the originals of these books. We ought to know 
them as the physician does his dispensatory, the lawyer his books 
of reports, and the sailor his chart and compass; that is, to know 
how to make use of them in that to which we apply ourselves as 
our business in this world, which is to serve God here and enjoy 
him hereafter, and both in Christ the Mediator. 

The great designs of the Christian institutes (of which these 
books are the fountains and foundations) were, to reduce the 
children of men to the fear and love of God, as the commanding, 
active principle of their observance of him and obedience to him,— 
to shew them the way of their reconciliation to him and accept- 
ance with him, and to bring them under obligations to Jesus Christ 
as Mediator, and thereby to engage them to all instances of devo- 
tion towards God, and justice and charity towards all men, in 
conformity to the example of Christ, in obedience to his law, and 
in pursuance of his great intentions. What, therefore, I have 
endeavoured here has been with this view, to make these writings 
serviceable to the faith, holiness, and comfort of good Christians. 

Now, that these writings, thus made use of to serve these great and 
noble designs, may have their due influence upon us, it concerns 
us to be well established in our belief of their Divine origin. And 
here we have to do with two sorts of people. Some embrace the 
Old Testament, but set that up in opposition to the New, pleading 
that, if that be right, this is wrong; and these are the Jews. 
Others, though they live in a Christian nation, and by baptism wear 
the Christian name, yet, under pretence of freedom of thought, 
despise Christianity, and consequently reject the New Testament, 
and therefore the Old of course. I confess it is strange that any 
now who receive the Old Testament should reject the New, since, 
besides all the particular proofs of the Divine authority of the New 
Testament, there is such an admirable harmony between it and 
the Old. It agrees with the Old in all the main intentions of it, 
refers to it, builds upon it, shews the accomplishment of its types 
and prophecies, and thereby is the crown and perfection of it. 
Nay, if it be not true, the Old Testament must be false, and all 
the glorious promises which shine so brightly in it, and the per- 
formance of which was limited within certain periods of time, must 
be a great delusion, which we are sure they are not, and therefore 
a a ebreee the New Testament to support the reputation of 
the Old. 

Those things in the Old Testament which the New Testament 
_ lays aside are the peculiarity of the Jewish nation and the ob- 
servances of the ceremonial law, both which certainly were of 
Divine appointment; and yet the New Testament does not at all 
clash with the Old; for, 

1. They were always designed to be laid aside in the fulness of 
time. No other is to be expected than that the morning star 
should disappear when the sun rises; and the latter parts of the 
Old Testament often speak of the laying aside of those things, and 
of the calling in of the Gentiles. 


2. They were very honourably laid aside, and rather exchanged 
for that which was more noble and excellent, more Divine and 
heavenly. The Jewish church was swallowed up in the Christian, 
the Mosaic ritual in evangelical institutions; so that the New 
Testament is no more the undoing of the Old than the sending of 
a youth to the university is the undoing of his education in the 
grammar school. 

3. Providence soon determined this controversy (which 3s the 
only thing that seemed a controversy between the Old Testament 
and the New) by the destruction of Jerusalem, the desolations of 
the temple, the dissolution of the temple-service, and the total 
dispersion of all the remains of the Jewish nation, with a judicial 
defeat of all the attempts to incorporate it again now for above 
one thousand six hundred years; and this, according to the express 
predictions of Christ, a little before his death. And, as Christ 
would not have the doctrine of his being the Messiah much insisted 
on, till the great conclusive proof of it was given by his resurrec- 
tion from the dead, so the repeal of the ceremonial law, as to the 
Jews, was not much insisted on, but their keeping up the obser- 
vation of it was connived at, till the great conclusive proof of its 
repeal was given by the destruction of Jerusalem, which made the 
observation of it for ever impracticable And the manifest tokens 
of Divine wrath which the Jews, considered as a people, even not- 
withstanding the prosperity of particular persons among them, 
continue under to this day, is a proof, not only of the truth of 
Christ’s predictions concerning them, but that they le under a 
greater guilt than that of idolatry, (for which they lay under a 
desolation of seventy years,) and this can be no other than cruci- 
fying Christ, and rejecting his Gospel. 

Thus evident it is, that in our expounding of the New Testa- 
ment we are not undoing what we did in expounding the Old; so 
far from it, that we may appeal to the law and the prophets for the 
confirmation of the great truth which the gospels are written to 
prove—That our Lord Jesus is the Messiah promised to the fathers, 
who should come, and we are to look for no other. For though his 
appearing did not answer the expectation of the carnal Jews, who 
looked for a Messiah in external pomp and power, yet it exactly 
answered all the types, prophecies, and promises, of the Old Tes- 
tament, which all had their accomplishment in him; and even his 
ignominious sufferings, which are the greatest stumblingblock to 
the Jews, were foretold concerning the Messiah; so that if he had 
not submitted to them we had failed in our proof; so far it is from 
being weakened by them. Bishop Kidder’s Demonstration of the 
Christiav’s Messiah has abundantly made out this truth, and an- 
swered the cavils (for such they are, rather than arguments) of the 
Jews against it, above any in our language. . 

But we live in an age when Christianity and the New Testament 
are more virulently and daringly attacked by some within their 
own bowels than by those upon their borders. Neyer were Moses 
and his writings so arraigned and ridiculed by any Jews, or Ma- 
homet and his Alcoran by any Mussulmans, as Christ and his 
Gospel by men that are baptized and called Christians; and this, 
not under any colour of any other Divine revelation, but in con- 
tempt and defiance of all Divine revelation; and not by way of 
complaint that they meet with that which shocks their faith, and 
which, through their own weakness, they cannot get over, and 
therefore desire to be instructed in, and helped in the understand- 
ing of, and the reconciling of them to the truth which they have 
received, but by way of resolute opposition, as if they looked upon 
it as their enemy, and were resolved by all means possible to be 
the ruin of it, though they cannot say what evil it has done to the 
world or to them. Ifthe pretence of it has transported many in 
the church of Rome into such corruptions of worship and cruelties 
of government as are indeed the scandal of human nature, yet, 
instead of being thereby prejudiced against pure Christianity, they 
should the rather appear more vigorously in defence of it, when 
they see so excellent an institution as this is in itself so basely 
abused and misrepresented, They pretend to a liberty of thought 
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in their opposition to Christianity, and would be distinguished by 
the name of free-thinkers. I will not here go about to produce the 
arguments which, to all that are not wilfully ignorant and preju- 
diced against the truth, are sufficient to prove the Divine origin 
and authority of the doctrine of Christ. The learned find much 
satisfaction in reading the apologies of the ancients for the 
Christian religion, when it was struggling with the polytheism 
and idolatry of the Gentiles. Justin Martyr and Tertullan, and 
Lactantins and Minutius Felix, wrote admirably in defence of 
Christianity, when it was further sealed by the blood of the martyrs. 
But its patrons and advocates in the present day have another sort 
of enemies to deal with. The antiquity of the pagan theology, its 
universal prevalence, the edicts of princes, and the traditions and 
usages of the country, are not now objected to Christianity ; but 
I know not what imaginary freedom of thought, and an unheard-of 
privilege of human nature, are assumed, not to be bound by any 
Divine revelation whatsoever. Now it is easy to make out, 

1. That those who would be thought thus to maintain a liberty 
of thinking as one of the privileges of human nature, and in de- 
fence of which they will take up arms against God himself, do not 
themselves think freely, nor give others leave to do so. In some 
of them a resolute indulgence of themselves in those vicious 
courses which they knew the Gospel, if they admit it, will make 
very uneasy to them, and a secret enmity to a holy, heavenly mind 
and life, forbid them all free thought ; for so strong a prejudice have 
their lusts and passions laid them under against the laws of Christ, 
that they find themselves under a necessity of opposing the truths 
of Christ, upon which these laws are founded. Perit judicium, 
quando res transit in affectum,— The judgment is overcome, when 
the decision is referred to the affections.’ Right or wrong, Christ’s 
_ bonds must be broken, and his cords cast from them; and there- 
fore, how evident soever the premises be, the conclusion must be 
denied, if it tend to fasten these bands and cords upon them; and 
where is the freedom of thought then? ‘“ While they promise 
themselves liberty, they themselves are the servants of corrup- 
tion; for of whom aman is overcome of the same is he brought 
into bondage.” In others of them, a reigning pride and affectation 
of singularity, and a spirit of contradiction, those lusts of the mind, 
which are as impetuous and imperious as any of the lusts of the 
flesh and of the world, forbid a freedom of thinking, and enslave 
the soul in all its inquiries after religion. Those can no more 
think freely who resolve they will think by themselves, than those 
can who resolve to think with their neighbours. Nor will they 
give others liberty to think freely; for it is not by reason and 
argument that they go about to convince us, but by jest and 
banter, and exposing Chiistianity and its serious professors to 
contempt. Now, considering how natural it is to most men to be 
jealous for their reputation, this is as great an imposition as can 
possibly be; and the unthinking are as much kept from free- 
thinking by the fear of being ridiculed in the club of those who set 
up for oracles in reason, as by the fear of being cursed, excommu- 
nicated, and anathematized, by the counsel of those who set up for 
oracles in religion. And where is the free-thinking then ? 

2. That those who will allow themsemlves a true liberty of 
thinking, and will think seriously, cannot but embrace all Christ’s 
sayings as faithful, and well “worthy of all acceptation.” Let the 
corrupt bias of the carnal heart towards the world, and the flesh, 
and self, (the most presumptuous idol of the three,) be taken away, 
and let the doctrine of Christ be proposed first in its true colours, 
as Christ and his apostles have given it to us, and in its true light, 
with all its proper evidence, intrinsic and extrinsic; and then let 
the capable soul freely use its rational powers and faculties, and, 
by the operation of the Spirit of grace, who alone works faith in 
all that believe, even the high thought, when once it becomes a 
free thought, freed from the bondage of sin and corruption, will, 
by a pleasing and happy power, be captivated, and brought into 
obedience to Christ; and when he thus makes it free, it will be 
free indeed, Let any one who will give himself leave to think im- 
partially, and be at the pains to think closely, read Mr. Baxter’s 
Reasons for the Christian Religion, and he will find, both that it 
goes to the bottom, and lays the foundation deep and firm, and 
also that it brings forth the topstone in a believer’s consent to God 
in Christ, to the satisfaction of any that are truly concerned about 
their souls and another world. The proofs of the truths of the 
Gospel have been excellently well methodized, and enforced like- 
wise, by Bishop Stillingfleet, in his Origines Sacre; by Grotius, 
in his book of the Truth of the Christian Religion ; by Dr. Whitby, 
in his General Preface to his Commentary on the New Testament ; 
and of late by Mr, Ditton, very argumentatively, in his discourse 


concerning “the resurrection of Jesus Christ ;” and many others 
have herein done worthily. And [ will not believe any man who 
rejects the New Testament and the Christian religion to have 
thought freely upon the subject, unless he has, with humility, 
seriousness, and prayer to God for direction, deliberately read 
these or the like books, which, it is certain, were written both with 
liberty and clearness of thought. 

For my own part, if my thoughts were worth any one’s notice, 
I do declare I have thought of this great concern with all the 
liberty that a reasonable soul can pretend to, or desire; and the 
result is, that the more I think, and the more I freely think, the 
more fully 1 am satisfied that the Christian religion is the true 
religion, and that which, if I submit my soul sincerely to it, | may 
venture my soul confidently upon.’ For when I think freely, 

1. I cannot but think that the God, who made man a reasonable 
creature by his power, has a right to rule him by his law, and to 
oblige him to keep his inferior faculties of appetite and passion, 
together with the capacities of thought and speech, in due subjec- 
tion to the superior powers of reason and conscience. And, when 
T look into my own heart, I cannot but think that it was this 
which my Maker designed in the order and frame of my soul, and 
that herein he intended to support his own dominion in me. 

2, I cannot but think that my happiness is bound up in the 
favour of God, and that his favour will, or will not, be towards me, 
aceording as I do, or do not, comply with the laws and ends of my 
creation,—that I am accountable to this God, and that from him 
my judgment proceeds, not only for this world, but for my ever- 
lasting state. 

3. I eannot but think that my nature is very unlike what the 
nature of man was as it came out of the Creator’s hands,—that it 
is degenerated from its primitive purity and rectitude. I find in 
myself a natural aversion to my duty, and to spiritual and Divine 
exercises, and a propensity to that which is evil, such an inclina- 
tion towards the world and the flesh as amounts to a propensity to 
backslide from the living God. 

4. I cannot but think that I am therefore, by nature, thrown 
out of the favour of God; for though I think he is a gracious and 
merciful God, yet I think he is also a just and holy God, and that 
I am become, by sin, both odious to his holiness and obnoxious to 
his justice. I should not think freely, but very partially, if L 
should think otherwise. I think I am guilty before God, have 
simed, and come short of glorifying him, and of being glorified 
with him, 

5. I cannot but think that, without some special discovery of 
God’s will concerning me, and good-will to me, | cannot possibly 
recover his favour, be reconciled to him, or be so far restored to 
niy primitive rectitude as to be capable of serving my Creator, and 
answering the ends of my creation, and becoming fit for another 
world; for the bounties of providence to me, in common with the 
inferior creatures, cannot serve either as assurances that God is 
reconciled to me, or means to reconcile me to God, 

6. I cannot but think that the way of salvation, both from the 
guilt and from the power of sin, by Jesus Christ, and his mediation 
between God and man, as it is revealed by the New Testament, is 
admirably well fitted to all the exigences of my case, to restore ine, 
both to the favour of God, and to the government and enjoyment of 
myself. Here I see a proper method for the removing of the guilt 
of sin (that I may not die by the sentence of the law) by the all- 
sufficient merit and righteousness of the Son of God in our nature, 
and for the breaking of the power of sin (that I may not die by 
my own disease) by the all-sufficient influence and operation of the 
Spirit of God upon our nature. Every malady has herein its 
remedy, every grievance is hereby redressed, and in such a way as 
advances the honour of all the Divine attributes, and is suited and 
accommodated to human nature. 

7. I cannot but think that what I find in myself of natural reli- 
gion does evidently bear testimony to the Christian religion ; for 
all that truth which is discovered to me by the light of nature is 
confirmed, and more clearly discovered, by the Gospel; the very 
same thing which the light of nature gives me a confused sight of, 
(like the sight of men as trees walking,) the New Testament gives 
me a clear and distinct sight of. All that good which is pressed ~ 
upon me by the law of nature is more fully discovered to me, and 
I find myself much more strongly bound to it by the Gospel of 
Christ, the engagements it lays upon me to my duty, and the en- 
couragements and assistances it gives me in my duty. And this is 
further confirming to me that there, just there, where natural light 
leaves me at a loss, and unsatisfied—tells me that hitherto it can 
carry me, but no farther—the Gospel takes me up, helps me out, 
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and gives me all the satisfaction I can desire, and that is especially 
in the great business of the satisfying of God’s justice for the sin_ 
of man. My own conscience asks, “‘ Wherewith shall I come before 


the Lord, and bow myself before the most high God?” ‘ Will he || 


be pleased with thousands of rams?” But 1 am still at a loss; I 
cannot frame a righteousness from any thing I am, or have, in 
myself, or from any thing I can do for God, or present to God, 
wherein I dare appear before him; but the Gospel comes, and tells 
me that Jesus Christ has ‘made his soul an offering for sin,” and 
God has declared himself well pleased with all believers in him; 
and this makes me easy. 

8. I cannot but think that the proofs by which God has attested 
the truth of the Gospel are the most proper that could be given in 
a case of this nature—that the power and authority of the Re- 
deemer in the kingdom of grace should be exemplified to the 
world, not by the highest degree of the pomp and authority of the 
kings of the earth, as the Jews expected, but by the evidences of 
his dominion in the kingdom of nature, which is a much g¢2ater 
dignity and authority than any of the kings of the earth everyze- 
tended to, and is no less than Divine. And his miracles being 
generally wrought upon men,—not only upon their bodies, as they 
were mostly when Christ was here upon earth, but, which is more, 
upon their minds, as they were mostly after the pouring out of the 
Spirit in the gift of tongues and other supernatural endowments,— 
were the most proper confirmations possible of the truth of the 
Gospel, which was designed for the making of men holy and 
happy. 

9. I cannot but think that the methods taken for the propaga- | 
tion of this Gospel, and the wonderful success of those methods, | 
which are purely spiritual and heavenly, and destitute of all secu- | 
lar advantages and supports, plainly shew that it was of God, for 
God was with it; and it could never have spread as it did, in the 
face of so much opposition, if it had not been accompanied with a_ 
power from on high. And the preservation of Christianity in the | 
world to this day, notwithstanding the difficulties it has struggled | 
with, is to me a standing miracle for the proof of it. 

10. I cannot but think that the Gospel of Christ has had some | 
influence upon my soul, has had such a command over me, and 
been such a comfort to me, as is a demonstration to myself, though | 
it cannot be so to another, that it is of God; I have tasted in it | 
* that the Lord is gracious,” and the most subtle disputant cannot 
convince one who has tasted honey that it is not sweet. 

And now I appeal to Him who knows the thoughts and intents | 
of the heart, that in all this I think freely, (if it be possibe for a man 
to know that he doth so,) and not under the power of any bias. | 
Whether we have reason to think that those who, without any | 
colour of reason, not only usurp, but monopolize the character of 
free-thinkers, do so, let those judge who easily observe that they | 
do not speak sincerely, but industriously dissemble their notions ; | 
and one instance [ cannet but take notice of, their unfair dealing 
with their readers,—that when, for the diminishing of the authority | 
of the New Testament, they urge the various readings of the | 
original, and quote an acknowledgement of Mr. Gregory of Christ- | 
church, in his preface to his works, ‘ That no profane author what- | 
soever, &c; and yet suppress what immediately follows, as the 
sense of that learned man upon it, ‘That this is an invincible | 
reason for the Scriptures’ part,’ &c. 

We then receive the books of the New Testament as our oracles; | 
for it is evident that that excellent notion of Dr. Henry More’s is’ 
true, ‘that they have a direct tendency to take us off from the 
animal life, and to bring us to the Divine life.’ 

But while we are thus maintaining the divine origin and autho- ' 
rity of the New Testament, as it has been received through all | 
the ages of the church, we find our cause not only attacked by the | 
enemies we speak of, but in effect betrayed by one who makes our 
New Testament almost double to what it really is, adding to 
it the Constitutions,.of the Apostles collected by Clement, toge- 
ther with the Apostolical Canons, and making those to be of equal 
authority with the writings of the evangelists, and preferable to 
the Epistles. By enlarging the lines of defence thus, without 
either cause or precedent, he gives great advantage to the inya- | 
ders. Those Constitutions of the Apostles have many things in| 
them very good, and may be of use, as other human compositions ; 
but to pretend that they were composed, as they profess them- 
selves to be, by the twelve apostles in consort at Jerusalem, ‘I 
Peter saying this,’ ‘I Andrew saying that,’ &c., is the greatest 
imposition that can be practised upon the credulity of the simple. 

1, It is certain there were a great many spurious writings which, 
in the early days of the church, went under the names of the 


| 
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apostles and apostolical men ; so that it has always been complained 
of as impossible to find out anything but the canon of Scripture 
that could with any assurance be attributed to them. Baronius 
himself acknowledgethit,—Cum apostolorum nomine tam facta quam 
dicta reperiantur esse supposititia ; nec sic quid de illis a veris since- 
risque scriptoribus narratum sit integrum et incorruptum remanserit, 
in desperationem plane quandum animum dejiciunt posse unquam 
assequi quod verum certumque subsistat,—‘ Since so many of the 
acts and sayings ascribed to the apostles are found to be spurious, 
and even the narrations of faithful writers respecting them are not 
free from corruption, we must despair of ever being able to arrive 
at any absolute certainty about them ; Ad An. Christ, 44, sect. 42, 
&c. There were acts under the names of Andrew the apostle, 
Philip, Peter, Thomas; a gospel under the name of Thaddeus, 
another of Barnabas, another of Bartholomew; a book concerning 
the infancy of our Saviour, another concerning his nativity, and 
many the like, which were all rejected as forgeries. 

2. These Constitutions and Canons, among the rest, were cou- 
demned in the primitive church as apocryphal, and therefore 
justly rejected ; because, though otherwise good, they pretended 
to be what really they were not, dictated by the twelve apostles 
themselves, as received from Christ. If Jesus Christ gave them 
such instructions, and they gave them in such a solemn manner 
to the church, as is pretended, it is unaccountable that there is 
not the least notice taken of any such thing done or designed, in 
the Gospels, the Acts, or any of the Epistles. 

Those who have judged the most favourably of these Canons and 
Constitutions haye concluded that they were compiled by some 
officious persons, under the name of Clement, towards the end of 
the second century, above one hundred and fifty years after Christ’s 
ascension, out of the common practice of the churches; that is, 
that which the compilers were most acquainted with, or had respect 
for ; when at the same time we have reason to think, that the far 
greater number of Christian churches which by that time were 
planted had Constitutions of their own, which, if they had had the 
happiness to be transmitted to posterity, would have recommended 
themselves ag well as these, or better. But, as the legislators of 
old put a reputation upon their laws, by pretending to have re- 
ceived them from some deity or other, so church governors studied 
to gain reputation to their sees, by placing some apostolical man 
or other at the head of their catalogue of bishops, (see Bishop 
Stillingfleet’s Jrenicum, p. 302,) andreputation to their Canons and 
Constitutions, by fathering them upon the apostles. But how can 
it be imagined that the apostles should be all together at Jeru- 
sale, to compose this book of Canons with so much solemnity, 
when we know that their commission was to go into all the world, 
and preach the Gospel to every creature? Accordingly, Eusebius 
tells us that Thomas went into Parthia, Andrew into Scythia, 
John into the lesser Asia; and we have reason to think that after 
their dispersion they never came together again, any more than 
the planters of the nations did, after the Most High had separated 
the sons of Adam. 

I think any one who will compare these Constitutions with the 
writings which we are sure were given by inspiration of God, 
will easily discern a vast difference in the style and spirit: ‘* What is 
the chaff to the wheat ?” ‘Where are ministers, in the style of the 
true apostles, called priests, high priests? Where do we find in 
the apostolical age, that age of suffering, of the placing of the 
bishop in his throne? or of readers, singers, and porters in the 
church ? ’—Edit. Joan. Clerici, p. 245. 

I fear the collector and compiler of these Constitutions, under 
the name of Clement, was conscious to himself of dishonesty in it, 
in that he would not have them published before all, because of 
the mysteries contained in them; nor were they known or pub- 
lished till the middle of the fourth century, when the forgery 
could not be so well disproved. I cannot see any mysteries in 
them, that they should be concealed, if they had been genuine ; 
but Iam sure Christ bids his apostles publish the mysteries of the 
kingdom of God upon the house-tops. And St. Paul, though there 
are mysteries in his Epistles much more sublime than any of these 
Constitutions, chargeth that they should be read to all the holy 
brethren. Nay, these Constitutions are so wholly in a manner 
taken up, either with moral precepts, or rules of practice in the 
church, that if they had been what they pretend, they had been 
most fit to be published before all. And though the Apocalypse 
is so full of mysteries, yet a blessing is pronounced upon the 
readers and hearers of that propheey. We must therefore con- 
clude that, whenever they were written, by declining the light they 
owned themselves to be apocryphal, that is, hidden or concealed ; 
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that they durst not mingle themselves with what was given 
by Divine inspiration; to allude to what is said of the ministers, 
Acts v. 13, “ Of the rest durst no man join himself” to the apostles, 
“for the people magnified them.” So that, even by their own con- 
fession, they were not delivered to the churches with the other 
writings, when the New Testament canon was solemnly sealed up 
with that dreadful sentence, passed on those that ‘add unto these 
things.” . 
And as we have thus had attempts made of late upon the purity 
and sufficiency of our New Testament, by additions to it, so we 
have likewise had from another quarter a great contempt put upon 
it by the papal power. The occasion was this: One father 
Quesnel, a French papist, but a Jansenist, near thirty years ago 
published the New Testament in French, in several small volumes, 
with Moral Reflections on every verse, to render the reading of it 
more profitable, and meditation upon it more easy. It was much 
esteemed in France, for the sake of the piety and devotion that 
appeared in it, and it bad several impressions. The Jesuits were 
much disgusted, and solicited the pope for the condemnation of it, 
though the author of it was a papist, and many things in it coun- 
tenance popish superstition. After much struggling about it in 
the court of Rome, a bull was at length obtained, at the request of 
of the French king, from the present pope, Clement XI., bearing 
date, September 8, 1713; by which the said book, with what. title, 
or in what language soever it is printed, is prohibited and con- 
demned; both the New Testament itself, because in many things 
varying from the vulgar Latin, and the Annotations, as containing 
divers propositions, (above a hundred are enumerated,) scanda- 
lous and pernicious, injurious to the church and its customs, 
impious, blasphemous, savouring of heresy. And the propositions 
are such as these: ‘That the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ is the 
effectual principle of all manner of good, is necessary for every 
good action, for without it nothing is done, nay, nothing can be 
done; ‘that it is a sovereign grace, and is an operation of the 
almighty hand of God; ‘that, when God accompanies his word 
with the internal power of his grace, it operates in the soul the 
obedience which it demands; ‘that faith is the first grace, and 
the fountain of all others; ‘that it is in vain for us to call God 
our Father, if we do not cry to him with a spirit of love; ‘that 
there is no God nor religion where there is no charity; ‘ that the 
Catholic church comprehends the angels, and all the elect, and 
just men of the earth, of all ages,’ ‘ that it has the Word incarnate 
for its head, and all the saints for its members ;? ‘ that it is profit- 
able, and necessary at all times, in all places, and for all sorts of 
persons, to know the holy Scriptures ;’ * that the holy obscurity of 
the word of God is no reason for the laity not reading it; ‘that 
the Lord’s day ought to be sanctified by reading books of piety, 
especially the holy Scriptures ;’ and, ‘that to forbid Christians 
from reading the Scriptures is to prohibit the use of light to the 
children of light.’ Many such positions as these, which the spirit 
of every good Christian cannot but relish as true and good, are 
condemned by the pope’s bull as impious and blasphemous. “And 
this bull, though strenuously opposed by a great number of the 
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| bishops in France, who were well affected to the notions of father 


Quesnel, was yet received and confirmed by the French king's 
letters patent, bearing date at Versailles, February 14, 1714; 
which forbid all manner of persons, upon pain of exemplary 
punishment, so much as to keep any of those books in their 
houses ; and adjudge any that should hereafter write in defence 
of the propositions condemned by the pope as disturbers of the 
peace. It was registered the day following, February 15, by the 
parliament of Paris, but with divers provisos and limitations. 

By this it appears that popery is still the same thing that ever 
it was, an enemy to the knowledge of the Scriptures, and to 
the honour of Divine grace. What reason have we to bless God 
that we have liberty to read the Scriptures, and have helps to 
understand and improve them, which we are concerned diligently 
to make a good use of, that we may not provoke God to give 
us up into the hands of those powers that would use us in like 
manner! 

I pe willing to hope that those to whom the reading of the 
Exposition of the Old Testament was pleasant will find this yet 
more pleasant; for this is that part of Scripture which doth most 
plainly testify of Christ, and in which that “gospel grace which 
appears unto all men, bringing salvation,” shines most clear. This 
is the New Testament milk for babes, the rest is strong meat for 
By these, therefore, let us be nourished and strength- 
ened, that we may be pressing on towards perfection; and that, 
having Jaid the foundation in the history of our blessed Saviour’s 
life, death, and resurrection, and the first preaching of his Gospel, 
we may build upon it by an acquaintance with the mysteries of 
godliness, to which we shall be further let into in the Epistles. 

I desire I may be read with a candid, and not a critical eye. I 
pretend not to gratify the curious; the summit of my ambition is to 
assist those that are truly serious in searching the Seriptures daily. 
I am sure the work is designed, and hope it is calculated, to promote 
piety towards God, and charity towards our brethren; and that 
there is not only something in it which may edify, but nothing 
which may justly offend any good Christian. ; 

If any receive spiritual benefit by my poor endeavours, it will 
be a comfort to me, but let God have all the glory, and that free 
grace of his which has employed one that is utterly unworthy of 
such an honour, and enabled one thus far to go on in it who is 
utterly insufficient for such a service. 

Having obtained help of God, 1 continue hitherto in it, and 
humbly depend upon the same good hand of my God to carry me 
on in that which remains; to gird my loins with needful strength, 
and to make my way perfect, and for this I humbly desire thie ~ 
prayers of my friends. One volume more, I hope, will include 
what is yet to be done; and I will both go about it, ang go on 
with it, as God shall enable me, with all convenient speed; but it 
is that part of the Scripture which, of all others, requires the most 
care and pains in expounding it. But I trust that “as the day so 
shall the strength be.” 

M. H. 
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WE have now before us, I. The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; so this second part of the Holy Bible is entitled: the New Covenant ; 
so it might as well be rendered; the word signifies both. But when it is, as here, spoken of as Christ’s act and deed, it is most properly rendered a Testament, 
for he is the testator, and it becomes of force by his death, Heb. ix. 16,17; nor is there, as in covenants, a previous treaty between the parties; but what is granted, 
though an estate upon condition, is owing to the will, the freewill, the goodwill of the testator ; so is all the grace contained in this Book owing to Jesus Christ, 
as our Lord and Saviour; and unless we consent to him as our Lord, we cannot expect any benefit by him as our Saviour. This is called a New Testament to 
distinguish it from that which was given by Moses, and was now antiquated; and to signify that it should be always New, and should never wax old, and grow 
out of date. These books contain not only a full discovery of that grace which has “appeared to all men, bringing salvation,” but a legal instrument, by which 
it is conveyed to, and settled upon, all believers. How carefully do we preserve, and with what attention and pleasure do we read the last will and testament of 
a friend that has by it left us a fair estate, and with it high expressions of his love to us! How precious then should this Testament of our blessed Saviour be to 
us, which secures to us all his unsearchable riches! It is his Testament; for though, as is usual, it was written by others, (we have nothing upon record that was 
of Christ’s own writing,) yet he dictated it; and the night before he died, in the institution of his Supper, signed, sealed, and published it, in the presence of 
twelve witnesses. For though these books were not written for some years after, for the benefit of posterity, in perpetuam rei memoriam,— for a perpetual 
memorial ;” yet the New Testament of our Lord Jesus was settled, confirmed, and declared, from the time of his death, as a nuncupative will, with which these 
records exactly agree. The things which St. Luke wrote were things which were “most surely believed,” and therefore well known before he wrote them ; but 
when they were written, the oral tradition was superseded and set aside, and these writings were the repository of that New Testament: and this is intimated 
by the title which is prefixed to many Greek copies, Tys kawys Avadyens Aravta, ‘The Whole of the New Testament, or, ‘All the Things of it.’ In it is 
declared “ the whole counsel of God” concerning our salvation, Acts xx. 27. As “the Law of the Lord is perfect,” so is the Gospel of Christ, and nothing is to be 
added tv it. We have it all, and are to look for no more. 

Il. We have before us the Four Gospels. Gospel signifies ‘ good news,’ or ‘ glad tidings;’ and this history of Christ’s coming into the world to save sinners, is 
without doubt the best news that ever came from heaven to earth. ‘The angel gave it this title, Lu. ii. 10, EvayyeAouar duiv,—“I bring you good tidings ;” 
*I bring the Gospel to you.’ And the prophet foretold it, Zsa. lii. 7; xi. 1, where it is foretold, that in the days of the Messiah good tidings should be preached. 
Gospel is an old Saxon word; it is God’s spell or word; and God is so called, because he is good, Deus optimus,— God most excellent ;’ and therefore it may be a 
good spell, or word. And if we take spell in its more proper signification for a charm, (carmen), and take that, in a good sense, for what is moving and affecting, 
which is apt (Jenire dolorem) to calm the spirits, or to raise them in admiration or love, as that which is very amiable we call charming, it is applicable to the 
Gospel; for in it the charmer charmeth wisely though to deaf adders, Ps. lviii. 4,5. Nor, one would think, can any charms be so powerful as those of the 
beauty and love of our Redeemer. The whole New Testament is the Gospel. St. Paul calls it his Gospel, because he was one of the preachers of it. Oh, that 
we may each of us make it ours, by our cordial acceptance of it, and subjection to it! But the four books which contain the History of the Redeemer, we 
commonly call the Four Gospels ; and the inspired penmen of them, evangelists, or Gospel writers; but not very properly, because that title belongs to a 
particular order of ministers, that were assistants to the apostles, Eph. iv. 11, “ He gave some apostles, and some evangelists.” It was requisite that the doctrine 
of Christ should be interwoven with, and founded upon the narrative of his birth, life, miracles, death, and resurrection; for then it appears in its clearest and 
strongest light. As in nature, so in grace, the most happy discoveries are those which take rise from the certain representations of matters of fact. Natural 
history is the best philosophy ; and so is the Sacred History, both of the Old and New Testament, the most proper and grateful vehicle of Sacred Truth. These 
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Four Gospels were early and constantly received by the primitive church, and read in Christian assemblies; as appears by the writings of Justin Martyr and 
Treneus, who lived little more than a hundred years after the ascension of Christ. They declare there were neither more nor fewer than four received by the 
church. And there was a harmony of these four evangelists compiled by Tatianus about that time, which he called, Td da teacdpwv, ‘The Gospel out of the 
Four” In the third and fourth centuries there were Gospels forged by divers sects, and published, one under the name of St. Peter, another of St. Thomas, 
another of St. Philip, &c.; but they were never owned by the church, nor any credit given to them, as the learned Dr. Whitby shews; and he gives this good 
reason why we should adhere to these written records: because, whatever the pretences of tradition may be, it is not sufficient to preserve things with any 
certainty, as appears by experience; for whereas Christ said and did many things memorable, which were “not written,” Jno. xx. 30; xxi. 25, tradition has not 
preserved any one of them to us, but all is lost except what was written ; that therefore is it we must abide by; and blessed be God that we have it to abide by. 


It is the sure word of history. 


Ill. We have before us the Gospel according to St. Matthew. The penman was by birth a Jew, by calling a publican, till Christ commanded his attendance, 
and then he left the receipt of custom to follow him, and was one of those that accompanied him “all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and out, beginning 
from the baptism of John, unto the day that he was taken up,” Acts i. 21, 22; and was therefore a competent witness of what he has here recorded. He is said to 
have written this history about eight years after Christ’s ascension. Many of the ancients say he wrote it in the Hebrew or Syriac language, but the tradition is 
sufficiently disproved by Dr. Whitby. Doubtless it was written in Greek, as the other parts of the New Testament were, not in that language which was 
peculiar to the Jews, whose church and state were near a period, but that which was common to the world, and in which the knowledge of Christ would be 
most effectually transmitted to the nations of the earth; yet it is probable there might be an edition of it in Hebrew, published by St. Matthew himself, at the 
same time that he wrote it in Greek; the former for the Jews, the latter for the Gentiles, when he left Judza to go to preach among the Gentiles. Let us bless 


God that we have it, and have it in a language we understand. 


CHAPTER I. 


This Evangelist begins with the account of Christ’s parentage and birth, his ancestors 
from whom he descended, and the manner of his entry into the world, to make it 
appear that he was indeed the Messiah promised: for it was foretold that he should be 
the son of David, and should be “born of a virgin;” and that he was so, is here 
plainly shewn. For here is, I. His pedigree from Abraham, in forty-two generations, 
three fourteens, ver. 1—17. II. An account of the circumstances of his birth, so far 
as was requisite to shew that he was born of a virgin, ver. 18—25. Thus methodically 
is the life of our blessed Saviour written, as lives should be written, for the clearer 


proposing of the example of them. 

HE book of the generation 
es of Jesus Christ, the son of 
e§ David, the son of Abraham. 
ip 2 Abraham begat Isaac; 
\\"\E and Isaac begat Jacob; and 
\ Jacob begat Judas and his 
| 3 And Judas 
Be begat Phares and Zara of 
A (@A* Thamar; and Phares begat 

GS Esrom; and Esrom begat 
Aram; 4 And Aram begat Aminadab; and Amin- 
adab begat Naasson ; and Naasson begat Salmon; 5 
And Salmon begat Booz of Rachab; and Booz begat 
Obed of Ruth; and Obed begat Jesse; 6 And Jesse 
begat David the king; and David the king begat 
Solomon of her that had been the wife of Urias; 7 
And Solomon begat Roboam; and Roboam begat 
Abia; and Abia begat Asa; 8 And Asa begat Josa- 
phat; and Josaphat begat Joram; and Joram begat 
Ozias; 9 And Ozias begat Joatham; and Joatham 
begat Achaz; and Achaz begat Ezekias; 10 And 
Ezekias begat Manasses; and Manasses begat Amon; 
and Amon begat Josias; 11 And Josias begat Je- 
chonias and his brethren, about the time they were 
carried away to Babylon: 12 And after they were 
brought to Babylon, Jechonias begat Salathiel; and 
Salathiel begat Zorobabel; 13 And Zorobabel begat 
Abiud; and Abiud begat Eliakim; and Eliakim be- 
gat Azor; 14 And Azor begat Sadoc; and Sadoc 
begat Achim; and Achim begat Elind; 15 And 
Ehud begat Eleazar; and Eleazar begat Matthan ; 
and Matthan begat Jacob; 16 And Jacob begat 
Joseph the husband of Mary, of whom was born 
Jesus, who is called Christ. 17 So all the genera- 
tions from Abraham to David are fourteen genera- 
tions; and from David until the carrying away into 


Babylon are fourteen generations; and from the car- 
rying away into Babylon unto Christ are fourteen 
generations. 


Concerning this genealogy of our Saviour, observe, ; 

Il. The title of it: It is “the Book,” or, “the Account,’ as the Hebrew word 
sepher, ‘a book,’ sometimes signifies, “of the generation of Jesus Christ,” of his 
ancestors according to the flesh; or, it is the narrative of his birth, It is 
BiBAos Tevécews, ‘a Book of Genesis. The Old Testament begins with the 
book of the ceueece of the world, and it is its glory that it doth so; but the 
glory of the New Testament herein excelleth, that it begins with the book of 
the generation of him that made the world. As God, “ his outgoings were of 
old trom everlasting,” Mic. vy. 2,and none can declare that generation, But as 
man, he was sent forth in the fulness of time, born of a woman, and it is that 
generation which is here declared. 

Il. The principal intention of it. It is not an endless or needless genealogy ; it 


|| is not a vain-glorious one, as those of great men commonly are. Stemmata quid 
faciunt ?— of what avail are ancient pedigrees.’ It is like a pedigree given in 


evidence to prove a title, and make out a claim. The design is to make it out 
that our Lord Jesus is the “son of David,” and the “son of Abraham,” and 
therefore of that nation and family out of which the Messiah was to arise. 
Abraham and David were in their day the great trustees of the promise relat- 
ing to the Messiah; the promise of the blessing was made to Abraham and his 
seed; of the dominion to David and his seed. And those that will have an in- 
terest in Christ as the son of Abraham, in whom all the families of the earth are 
to be blessed, must be faithful, loyal subjects to him as the son of David, by 
whom all the families of the earth are to be ruled. It was promised to Abraham 
that Christ should descend from him, Gen. xii. 3; xxii. 18; and to Dayid that he 
should descend from him, 2 Sam. vii. 12; Ps. lxxxix. 3, &c.; exxxii. 11; and there- 
fore, unless it can be proved that Jesus is a son of David, and a son of Abraham, 
we cannot admit him to be the Messiah. Now this is here proved from the au- 
thentic records of the herald’s offices. The Jews were very exact in preserving 
their pedigrees, and there was a providence in it, for the clearing up of the 
descent of the Messiah from the fathers; and since his coming, that nation is 
so dispersed and confounded, that it is a question whether any person in the 
world can legally prove himself to be a son of Abraham. However, it is certain 
there is none can prove himself to be either a son of Aaron or ason of Dayid, 
so that the priestly and kingly office must either be given up as lost for ever, or 
be lodged in the hands of our Lord Jesus. Christ is here first called “ the son 
of David,” because under that title he was commonly spoken of and expected 
among the Jews. Those that owned him to be “the Christ” called him “the son 
of David,” ch. xv. 22; xx. 31; xxi. 15. This therefore the evangelist under- 
takes to make out, that he is not only a son of David, but that son of David, on 
whose shoulders the government was to be; not only a son of Abraham but 
that. son of Abraham that was to be the father of many nations. In calling 
Christ the son of David, and the son of Abraham, he shews that God is faith- 
ful to his promise, and will make good every word that he hath spoken. And 
this, First. Though the performance be long deferred. When God promised 
Abraham a son that should be the great blessing of the world, perhaps he 
expected it should be his immediate son, but it proved to be one at the distance 


| ot forty-two generations, and about two thousand years. So long can 
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God foretell what shall be done, and so long after sometimes doth God fulfil 
what has been promised. Note, Delays of promised mercies, though they 
exercise our patience, do not weaken God’s promise. Secondly. Though it 
begin to be despaired of. This son of David and son of Abraham, that was to 


| be the glory of his father’s house, was born then, when the seed of Abraham 


was a despised people, newly become tributaries to the Roman yoke, and the 
house of David buried in obscurity; for Christ was to be a “root out-of a dry 
ground.” Note, God’s time for the performance of his promise is when it 
abours under the greatest improbabilities. 

Il. The particular series of it, drawn in a direct line from Abraham down- 
wards, according to the genealogies recorded in the beginning of the Books of 
Chronicles, as far as those go, and which here we see the use of. Some par- 
ticulars we may observe in this genealogy ; 

First. Among the ancestors of Christ that had brethren, generally, he de- 
scended from a younger brother; so Abraham himself was, and Jacob, and 
Judah, and David, and Nathan, and Rhesa; to shew that the pre-eminence 
of Christ came not as that of earthly princes from the primogeniture of his 
ancestors, but from the will of God, who according to the method of his 
providence, “exalteth them of low degree,” and puts “more abundant honour 
upon that part which lacked.” 

Secondly. Among the sons of J acob, besides Judah, from whom Shiloh came, 
here is notice taken of his brethren; “ Judas and his brethren.” No mention is 
made of Ishmael the son of Abraham, or Esau the son of Isaac, because they 
were shut out of the church ; whereas all the children of Jacob were taken in, 
and though not fathers of Christ, ts were patriarchs of the church, Acts vii. 8, 
and therefore are mentioned in this genealogy, for the encouragement of the 

twelve tribes that were scattered abroad ;” intimating to them ‘that they have 
an interest in Christ, and stand in relation to him as well as Judah. 
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Thirdly. Pharez and Zara, the twin sons of Judah, are likewise both named, 
though Pharez only was Christ’s ancestor, for the same reason that the breth- 
ren of Judah are taken notice of ; and some think, because the birth of Pharez 
and Zara had something of allegory init; Zarah put out his hand first, as the 
firstborn, but drawing it in, Pharez got the birthright: the Jewish church, 
like Zara, reached first at the birthright, but through unbelief withdrawing 
the hand, the Gentile church, like Pharez, broke forth, and went away with 
the birthright. And thus “ blindness is in part happened unto Israel, till the 
fulness of the Gentiles be come in,’ and then Zara shall be born—* all Israel 
shall be saved,” Rom. ii. 25, 26. i 

Fourthly. There are four women, and but four, named in this genealogy; 
two of them were orignally strangers to the commonwealth of Israel, Rachab 
a Canaanitess and a harlot besides, and Ruth the Moabitess; for “in Jesus 
Christ there is neither Greek nor Jew.” Those that are strangers and 
foreigners are welcome in Christ to the citizenship of the saints. The other 
two were adulteresses, Thamar and Bathsheba, which was a further mark of 
humiliation put upon our Lord Jesus, that not only he descended from such, 
but that his descent from them is particularly remarked in his genealogy, and 
no veil drawn over it. He took upon him “the likeness of sinful flesh,” 
Rom. viii. 2, and takes even great sinners, upon their repentance, into the 
nearest relations to himself. Note, We ought not to upbraid people with the 
scandals of their ancestors; it is what they cannot help, and has been the lot 
of the best, even our Master himself. David’s begetting “Solomon of her that 
had been the wife of Urias,” is taken notice of (saith Dr. Whitby) to shew, that 
that crime of David being repented of, was so far from hindering the promise 
made to him, that it pleased God by this very woman to fulfil it. 

Fifthly. Though divers kings are here named, yet none is expressly called a 
king but David, ver. 6, “ David the king ;” because with him the covenant of 
royalty was made, and to him the promise of the kingdom of the Messiah was 
given, who is therefore said to inherit “the throne of his father David,” Zw. i. 32. 

Sixthly. In the pedigree of the kings of Judah, between Joram and Ozias, 
ver. 8, there are three left out, namely, Ahaziah, Joash, and Amaziah; and 
therefore, when it is said “Joram begat Ozias,” it is meant according to the 
usage of the Hebrew tongue, that Ozias was lineally descended from him, as 
it is said to Hezekiah, that the sons which he should beget should be carried to 
Babylon, whereas they were removed several generations from him. It was not 
through mistake or forgetfulness that these three were omitted; Lut probabl 
they were omitted in the genealogical tables that the evangelist Cee | 
which yet were admitted as authentic. Some give this reason for it: it being 
Matthew’s design, for memory’s sake, to reduce the number of Christ’s an- 
cestors to three fourteens, it was requisite that in this period three should 
be left out; and none more fit than they who were the immediate progeny of 
cursed Athaliah, who introduced the idolatry of Ahab into the house of David; 
for which this brand is set upon the family, and the iniquity thus visited “to 
the third and fourth generation.” Two of these three were apostates, and 
such God commonly sets a mark of his displeasure upon in this world. They 
all three had their heads brought to the grave with blood. 

Seventhly. Some observe what a mixture there was of good and bad in the 
succession of these kings; as for instance, ver. 7, 8, wicked Rehoboam begat 
wicked Abia, wicked Abia begat good Asa, good Asa begat good Jehosaphat, 
good Jehosaphat begat wicked Joram. Grace doth not run in the blood, nor 
itor 3 sin either. God’s grace is his own, and he gives or withholds it as he 
pleaseth. 

Highthly. The captivity in Babylon is mentioned as a remarkable period in 
this line, ver. 11,12. All things considered, it was a wonder the Jews were 
not lost in that captivity, as other nations were. But this intimates the reason 
why the streams of that people were kept to run pure through that dead sea, 
because from them, “as concerning the flesh,” Christ was to come. “ Destro 
it not, for a blessing is in it;” even that blessing of blessings, Christ himself, 
Isa, \xv. 8, 9. It was with an eye to him that they were restored, and the 
desolations of the sanctuary were looked upon with favour “for the Lord’s 
sake,” Dan. ix. 17. 

Ninthly. Josias is here said to beget “ Jechonias and his brethren,” ver. 11, 
whereby Jechonias is meant Jehoiakim, who was the firstborn of Josias; but 
when it is said, ver. 12, that “ Jechonias begat Salathiel,” that Jechonias was the 
son of that Jehoiakim who was carried into Babylon, and there begat Salathiel ; 
as Dr. Whitby shews. And when Jechonias is said to have been written 
childless, Jer. xxii. 30, it is explained thus, “ No man of his seed shall prosper.” 
Salathiel is said here to beget Zorobabel, whereas Salathiel begat Pedaiah, 
and he begat Zorobabel, 1 Chr. iii. 19; but, as before, the grandson is often 
called the son. Pedaiah it is likely died in his father’s lifetime, and so his son 
Zorobabel was called the son of Salathiel. 

Tenthly. The line is brought down, not to Mary the mother of our Lord, but 
to “Joseph the husband of Mary,” ver. 16. For the Jews always reckoned 
their genealogies by the males. Yet Mary was of the same tribe and family 
with Joseph, so that both by the mother, and by his supposed father, he was 
of the house of David; yet his interest in that dignity is derived by Joseph, to 
whom really, according to the flesh, he had no relation, to shew that the king- 
dom of the Mcasiahh is not founded in a natural descent from Dayid. 

Eleventhly. The centre in whom all these lines meet is “ Jesus, who is called 
Christ,” ver. 16. This is he that was so importunately desired, so impatiently 
expected, and whom the patriarchs had an eye to, when they were so desirous 
of children, that they might have the honour of coming into the sacred line. 
Blessed be God, we are not now in such a dark and cloudy state of expectation 
as they were then in, but see clearly what these prophets and kings saw, as 
through a glass, darkly. And we may have, if it be not our own fault, a 
greater honour than that of which they were so ambitious. For they that do 
the will of God are ina more honourable relation to Christ, than those that 
were akin to him according to the flesh, Mat. xii. 50. Jesus is called “ Christ,” 
that is, ‘the anointed” the same with the Hebrew name ‘ Messiah.’ He is 
called “ Messiah the Prince,” Dan. ix. 2%, and often God’s “ anointed,” Ps. ii. 2. 
Under this character he was expected: “ Art thou the Christ ?” the ‘ anointed 
one.” David the king was anointed, 1 Sam. xvi. 13; so was Aaron the priest, 
Lev. viii. 12, and Elisha the prophet, 1 Jin. xix. 16, and Isaiah the prophet, 
Isa.\xi. 1. Christ being appointed to and qualified for all these offices, he is 
therefore called “the anointed;” “anointed with the oil of gladness above 
his fellows.” And from this name of his, which is as ointment poured forth, 
all his followers are called Christians, for they also have received the anointing. 

Lastly. The general summary of all this genealogy we have, ver. 17, where it 
is summed up in three fourteens, signalized by remarkable periods. In the 
first fourteen we have the family of David rising, and looking forth as the 
morning ; in the second we have it flourishing in its meridian lustre; in the 
third we have it declining and growing less and less, dwindled into the family 
of a poor carpenter, and then Christ shines forth out of it, “the glory of his 
people Israel.” 


18 Now the birth of Jesus Christ was on this wise: 
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When as his mother Mary was espoused to Joseph, 
before they came together, she was found with child 
of the Holy Ghost. 19 Then Joseph her husband, 
being a just man, and not willing to make her a pub- 
lick example, was minded to put her away privily. 


20 But while he thought on these things, behold, the 


angel of the Lord appeared unto him in a dream, 
saying, Joseph, thou son of David, fear not to take 
unto thee Mary thy wife: for that which is conceived 
in her is of the Holy Ghost. 21 And she shall bring 
forth a son, and thou shalt call his name JESUS: 
for he shall save his people from their sins. 22 Now 
all this was done, that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken of the Lord by the prophet, saying, 24 Be- 
hold, a virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth 
a son, and they shall call his name Emmanuel, which 


being interpreted is, God with us. 24 Then Joseph 


being raised from sleep did as the angel of the Lord 
had bidden him, and took unto him his wife: 25 
And knew her not till she had brought forth her first- 
born son: and he called his name JESUS. 


« Lhe mystery of Christ’s incarnation is to be adored, not pryed into. If we 
know not the way of the Spirit,” in the formation of common persons, nor 

how the bones are formed in the womb of any one that is with child,” 
(Eccl. xi, 5.) much less do we know how the blessed Jesus was formed in the 
womb of the blessed virgin. When David admires how he himself was “made 
in secret, and curiously wrought,” Ps. exxxix. 13—16, perhaps he speaks in 
spirit, of Christ’s incarnation. Some circumstances attending the birth of 
Christ we find here that are not in Luke, though it is more largely recorded 
there. Here is, 

I. Mary’s espousals to Joseph. Mary the mother of our Lord was espoused 
to Joseph, not completely married, but contracted; a purpose of marriage 
solemnly declared in words, de futuro,—‘ that regarded a future, and a promise 
of it made, if God permit. We read of aman “that has betrothed a wife, and 
has not taken her,” Deu. xx. 7. 
virgin : 

First. To put respect upon the married state, and to recommend it as 
honourable among all, against that doctrine of devils which forbiddeth to 
marry, and placeth perfection in the single state. Who more highly favoured 
than Mary was in her espousals ? 

Secondly. To save the credit of the blessed virgin, which otherwise would 
have been exposed. It was fit her conception should be protected by a mar- 
riage, and so justified in the eyes of the world. ne of the ancients saith, ‘It 
was better it should be asked, ** Is not this the son of a carpenter?” than ‘ Is 
not this the son of a harlot ?’’ 

Thirdly. That the blessed virgin might have one to be the guide of her 
youth, the companion of her solitudes and travels, a partner in her cares, and 
a help meet for her. Some think Joseph was now a widower, and that those 
who are called the brethren of Christ, Mat. xiii. 55, were Joseph’s children 
by a former wife. This is the conjecture of many of the ancients. Joseph 
was a just man, she a virtuous woman. Those that are believers should not 
be “ unequally yoked with unbelievers ;” but let those that are religious choose 
to marry with those that are so, as they expect the comfort of the relation, 
and God's blessing upon them init. We may also learn from this example, 
that it is good to enter into the married state with deliberation, and not 
hastily; to preface the nuptials with a contract. It is better to take time to 
consider before, than find time to repent after. 

Il. Her pregnancy of the promised seed. ‘‘ Before they came together, she 
was found with child,” which really was “of the Holy Ghost.” The marriage 
was deferred so long after the contract, that she appeared to be with child, 
before the time came for the solemnizing of the marriage, though she was 
contracted before she conceived. Probably it was after her return from her 
cousin Elizabeth, with whom she continued three months, Zw. i. 56, that she 
was perceived by Joseph to be with child, and did not herself deny it. Those 
in whom Christ is formed will shew it: it will be found to be a work of God, 
which he will own. Now we may well imagine what a perplexity this might 
justly be an occasion of to the blessed virgin. She herself knew the Divine 
original of this conception; but bow could she prove it? She would be “ dealt 
with as with a harlot.” Note, After great and high advancements, lest we 
should be puffed up with them, we must expect something or other to humble 
us; some reproach as a thorn in the flesh, nay, as a sword in the bones. Never 
was any daughter of Eve so dignitied as the Virgin Mary was, and yet in 
danger of falling under the imputation of one of the worst of crimes; yet we 
find not that she tormented herself about it, but being conscious of her own 
innocency, kept her mind calm and easy, and committed her cause “to him 
that judgeth righteously.” Note, Those who take care to keep a good con- 
science, may sheasony trust God with the keeping of their good names, and 
have reason to hope that he will clear up, not only their integrity, but their 
honour as the sun at noonday. : 

Ill. Joseph's perplexity, and his care what to do in this case. We may well 
imagine what a great trouble and disappointment it was to him, to find one he 
had such an opinion of and value for, come under the suspicion of such a 
heinous crime. ‘Is this Mary?’ He began to think, ‘ How may we be deceived 
in those we think best.of! How may we be disappointed in that we expect 
most from!’ He is loath to believe so ill a thing of one he believed so good a 
woman; and yet the matter, as it is too bad to be excused, so it is too plain 
to be denied. What a struggle doth this occasion in his breast, between that 


Christ was born of a virgin, but a contracted 
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jealousy which is the rage of man, and is as cruel as the grave, on one hand; 
and that affection which he has for Mary, on the other hand. O} Serve, 

First. The extremity which he studied to avoid. He was “not willing to 
make her a public example.” He might have done it; for by the law, a be- 
trothed virgin, if she play the harlot, was to be stoned to death, Dew. xxii. 23, 24. 
But he was not willing to take the advantage of the law against her; if she be 
guilty, yet it is not known, nor shall it be known for him. How unlike was 
the spirit of Joseph here to that of Judah, who in such a case hastily passed 
that severe sentence, “ Bring her forth and let her be burnt,” Gen. xxxviii. 24. 
How good it is to think on things, as Joseph did here. Were there more of 
deliberation in our censures and judgments, there would be more of seg and 
moderation in them. Bringing her to punishment is here called, making her a 
public example; which shews what is the end to be aimed at in eee nie 
which is the giving of warning to others; it is tz terrorem—that all about may 
hear and fear. “Smite the scorner,” and the simple will beware. Some that 
have rigour in their temper would blame Joseph for his clemency, but it is here 
spoken of to his praise; because he was “a just man,” therefore he was not will- 
ing to expose her. He was areligious good man, and therefore inclined to be 
merciful, as God is, and to forgive as one that, was forgiven. In the case of a 
betrothed damsel, if she were lain with in the field, the law charitably supposed 
that she cried out, Dew. xxii. 25—27, and she was not to be punished; and some 
charitable construction or other Joseph will put upon this matter, and herein 
he is “a just man,” tender of the good name of one that never before had done 
any thing to blemish it. Note, It becomes us in many cases to be gentle towards 
those that come under suspicion of having offended, to hope the best concern- 
ing them, and make the best of that which at first appears bad, in hopes it may 

rove better. Summum jus—‘the rigour of the law, is sometimes summa in- 
juria— the height of injustice.’ That court of conscience which moderates 
the rigour of the law, we call a court of pe Neg Those that are found faulty, 
perhaps “ were overtaken in the fault,” and are therefore to be “restored with 
the spirit of meekness;” and threatening, when hae must be moderated. _ 

Secondly. The expedient he found out for the avoiding of this extremity. 
He was “ minded to put her away privily ;” that is, to give her a bill of divorce 
into her hand, before two witnesses, and so to hush up the matter among 
themselves. Being a just man, that is, a strict observer of the law, he would not 

roceed to marry her, but resolved to put her away, and yet in tenderness 
or her, determined to do it with all the privacy that might be. Note, The 
necessary censures of those that have offended ought to be managed with- 
out noise. The “words of the wise are heard in quiet.” Christ himself “shall 
not strive or cry.” Christian love and Christian prudence will “hide a multi- 
tude of sins,” and great ones, as far as may be done without haying fellowship 
with them. 

IV. Joseph’s discharge from this perplexity by an express sent from heaven, 
yer. 20,21. ‘ While he thought on these things,” and knew not what to deter- 
mine, God graciously directed him what to do, and made him easy. Note, 
Those that would have direction from God, must think on things themselves, 
and consult with themselves. They are the thoughtful, not the unthinking, 
that God will guide. When he was at a loss, and had carried the matter as far 
as he could in his own thoughts, then God came in with advice. Note, God’s 
time to come in with instruction to his people, is when they are nonplussed, 
and at a plunge in themselves. God’s comforts most delight the soul in the 
multitude of its perplexed thoughts. The message was sent to Joseph by an 
“angel of the Lord;” probably the same angel that brought to Mary the 
tidings of the conception, the angel Gabriel. Now the commerce with heaven 
by angels, which the patriarchs had been dignitied with, but had long been 
disused, begins to be revived; for when the firstbegotten is to be brought 
into the world, the angels are ordered to attend his motions. How far God 
may now in an invisible way make use of the ministration of angels, for the 
extricating of his people out of their straits, we cannot say, but this we are 
sure of, ‘they are all ministering spirits” for their good. This angel appeared 
to Joseph “in a dream,” when he was asleep, as God sometimes spake unto the 
fathers. When we are most quiet and composed, we are in the best frame to 
receive the notices of the Divine will. The Spirit moyeth on the calm waters. 

his dream no doubt carried its own evidence along with it, that it was of 
God, and not the product of a vain fancy. Now, 

First. Joseph is here directed to proceed in his intended marriage. The 
enael calls him, “ Joseph, thou son of David;” puts him in mind of his relation 
to David, that he ay danke prepared to receive this surprising intelligence of 
his relation to the Messiah, who every one knew was to be a descendant from 
David. Sometimes when great honours devolve upon those that have small 
estates, they care not for accepting them, but are willing to drop them; it was 
therefore requisite to put this poor carpenter in mind of his high birth. * Value 
thyself, Joseph, thou art that son of Dayid through whom the line of the Messiah 
is to be drawn.’ We may thus say to every true believer, ‘ Fear not, thou son of 
Abraham, thou child of God; forget not the dignity of thy birth, thy new 
birth.” “Fear not to take Mary for thy wife;” so it may be read. Joseph, 
suspecting she was with child by whoredom, was afraid of taking her, lest he 
should bring upon himself either guilt or reproach: ‘ No,’ saith God, ‘fear not; 
the matter is not so.’ Perhaps Mary had told him that she was with child by 
the Holy Ghost, and he might have heard what Elizabeth said to her, Lu. i. 43, 
when she called her “the mother of her Lord ;” and if this were so, he was afraid 
of presumption in marrying one so much above him. But whencesoever his 
fears arose, they were all silenced with this word, “ Fear not to take unto thee 
Mary thy wife.” Note, It is a great mercy to be delivered from one’s fears, and 
to have our doubts resolved, so as to proceed in our affairs with satisfaction. 

Secondly. He is here informed concerning that holy thing which his espoused 
wife was now with child of. That which is Aaedived it her is of a Divine origi- 
nal. He is so far from being in danger of sharing in any impurity by marrying 
her, that he will thereby share in the highest dignity ha is capable of. ‘I'wo 
things he is here told of: 1. That she had conceived by the power “of the Hol 
Ghost,” not by the power of nature. The Holy Spirit that produced the orld, 
pie, pevaics the Saviour of the world, and prepared him a body, as was pro- 
mised him, when he said, “‘ Lo, l come,” Heb. x.5. Hence he is said to be “made 
of a woman,” Gral. iv. 4, and yet to be that second Adam that is “the Lord from 
heaven,” 1 Cor. xv. 37. He is the Son of God, and yet so far partakes of the 
substance of his mother, as to be called “ the fruit of her womb,” Lu. i. 42. It 
was requisite that his conception should be otherwise than by ordinary gene- 
ration, that so, though he did participate of the human nature, yet hé might 
escape the corruption and pollution of it, and not be conceived and shapen in 
iniquity. Histories tell us of some who vainly pretended to have conceived 
by a Divine power, as the mother of Alexander, but never any really did so 
before the mother of our Lord. His name in this, as in other things, is * Won- 
derful.” We do not read that the Virgin Mary did herself proclaim the honour 
done her, but “ hid it in her heart,” and therefore God sent an angel to attest it. 
Those that seek not their own glory, shall have the honour that comes from 
God; it is reserved for the humble. 2. That she should bring forth the 
Saviour of the world, ver. 21: “She shall bring forth a son;” what he shall be 
is intimated; Ist. In the name that oe be given to her son, * Thou shalt 
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call his name Jesus,” ‘a Saviour.” Jesus is the same name with Joshua, the 
termination only made more pliable to the Greek. Joshua is called Jesus, 
Acts vii. 45; Heb. iv. 8, from the Seventy. There were two of that name under 
the Old Testament, that were both of them illustrious types of Christ; 
Joshua that was Israel’s captain at their first settlement in Canaan, an 
Joshua that was their high priest at their second settlement after the captivity, 
Zec. vi. 11, 12. Christ is our Joshua, both the “captain of our salvation,” 
and the “high priest of our profession,” and in both our Saviour; a Joshua 
that comes in the stead of Moses, and doth that for us which “the law_could 
not do in that it was weak.” Joshua had been called Oshea, but Moses 
refixed the first syllable of the name Jehovah, and so made it Jehoshua 
Want. xiii. 16, to intimate that the Messiah, who was to bear that name, should 
be Jehovah; be is therefore “able to save to the uttermost,” neither is there 
“ salvation in any other.” ‘ f 

Thirdly. In the reason of that name; “for he shall save his people from their 
sins ;” not the nation of the Jews oon, “he came to his own, and they received 
him not;” but all that were given him by the Father’s choice, and all that 
have given themselves to him by their own. He is a king that protects his 
subjects, and as the judges of Israel of old, works salvation for them. Note, 
Those whom Christ saves, he saves from their sins; from the guilt of sin by 
the merit of his death, from the dominion of sin by the spirit of his grace, In 
saving them from sin he saves them from wrath and the curse, and all misery 
here and hereafter. Christ came not to save his people in their sins but from 
their sins; to purchase for them, not a liberty to sin, but a liberty from sin; “to 
redeem them from all iniquity,” Tit. ii. 14, and so to redeem them “from among 
men,” Rev. xiv. 4, to himself, who is “separate from sinners.” So that those 
who leave their sins, and give up themselves to Christ as his youre are inte- 
rested in the Sayiour and the great salvation he has wrought out, Rom. xi. 26. 

V. The fulfilling of the Scripture in all this. This evangelist, writing among 
the Jews, doth more frequently observe this than any other of the evangelists. 
Here the Old Testameut prophecies had their accomplishment in our Lord 
Jesus; by which it appears this was he that should come, and we are to look 
for no other, for this was he “to whom all the prophets bare witness.” Now 
the Scripture that was fulfilled in: the birth of Christ, was that (eee of a 
sign which God gave to king Ahaz, Jsa. vii. 14,“ Behold a virgin shall conceive,” 
where the prophet, encouraging the people of God to eg for the promised 
deliverance from Sennacherib’s invasion, directs them to look forward to the 
Messiah who was to come of the people of the Jews, and the house of David; 
whence it was easy to infer, that though that was then an afHicted people, 
that then a distressed house, yet neither the one nor the other could be aban- 
doned to ruin as long as God had such an honour, such a blessing in reserve 
for them. ‘The deliverances God wrought for the Ola Testament church were 
types and figures of the Na salvation by Christ, and if God will do the 
greater, he will not fail to do the lesser. The prophecy here quoted is justly 
ushered in with a “behold,” which commands both attention and admiration; 
for we have here “the mystery of godliness” which is without controversy 
“creat,” that “God was manifested in the flesh.” 

First. The sign given is, that the Messiah shall be born of a virgin, “a virgin 
shall conceive,” and by her he shall be “manifested in the flesh.” The word 
Almah signifies ‘a virgin’ in the strictest sense, such as Mary professed herself 
Lu. i. 34, “I know not a man;” nor had it been any such wonderful sign 
as it was intended for, if it had been otherwise. It was intimated from the 
beginning that the Messiah should be born of a virgin, when it was said that he 
should be the “seed of the woman;” so the seed of the woman, as not to be 
Christ was born of a virgin, not only because his birth 
was to be supernatural and altogether a tina Ls but because it was to be 
spotless, and pure, and without any stain of sin. Christ would be born not of 
an empress or queen, for he br pdr not in outward pomp or splendour, but 
of a virgin, to teach us spiritual purity, to die to all the delights of sense, and 
so to “keep ourselves unspotted from the world” and the flesh, as that they 
may be presented *‘ chaste virgins to Christ.” ; 

Secondly. The truth proved by this sign is, that he is the Son of God, and 
the mediator between God and man, for “they shall call his name Emmanuel ;” 
that is, ‘he shall be Emmanuel;’ as when it is said, “he shall be called,” it is 
meant ‘he shall be the Lord our righteousness.’ Emmanuel signifies ‘God with 
us;’ a mysterious name, but very precious; God incarnate among us, and so 
God reconcilable to us, at as with us, and taking us into covenant and 
communion with himself. he people of the Jews had God with them, in 
types and shadows, dwelling between the cherubims, but never so as when the 
“Word was made flesh,”—that was the blessed Shechinah. What a happy step 
is hereby taken towards the settling of a peace and correspondence teeuaen 
God and man, that the two natures are thus brought together in the person 
of the Mediator; by this he became an unexceptionable referee, a daysman fit 
to lay his hand upon them both, since he partakes of the nature of both. Be- 
hold in this, the deepest mystery, and the richest mercy that ever was. By 
the light of nature we see God as & God above us; by the light of the law we 
see him a God against us; but by the light of the Gospel we see him Emmanuel, 
God with us, in our own nature, and, which is more, in our interests. Herein 
the Redeemer commended his loye. With Christ's name, Emmanuel, we may 
compare the name given to the Gospel church, ze. xlvili. 35, Jehovah-sham- 
mah, “the Lord is there,” ‘the Lord of Hosts:is with us. Nor is it improper 
to say, that the prophecy which foretold that he should be called Emmanuel, 
was fulfilled in the design and intention of it, when he was called Jesus; for 
if he had not been Emmanuel, ‘God with us, he could not have been Jesus, 
“a Saviour ;’ and herein consists the salvation he wrought out in the “ bringin 
of God and man together ;” this was what he designed, to bring God to be wit 
us, Wht is our great happiness, and to bring us to be with God, which is our 
great duty. 

VI. Joseph's obedience to the Divine precept, ver. 24: “being raised from 
sleep” by the impressions which the dream made upon him, “he did as the angel 
of the Lord had bidden him,” though it was contrary to his former sentiments 
and intentions; he “took unto him his wife,” he did it speedily, without delay, 
and cheerfully, without dispute; he was not disobedient to the heavenly vision. 
Extraordinary direction like this here, we are not now to expect; but God 
hath still ways of making known his mind in doubtful cases, by hints of proyi- 
dence, debates of conscience, and advice of faithful friends; each of these 
applying the general rules of the written Word; we should therefore in all the 
steps of our life, particularly the great turns of it, such as this of Joseph’s, take 
direction from God, and we shall find it safe and comfortable to do as he 

ids us. 

VII. The accomplishment of the Divine promise, ver. 25: “She brought forth 
her firstborn son.” The circumstances of it are more largely related, Lu. ii. 1, &e. 
Note, That which is “conceived of the Holy Ghost” never proves abortive, but 
will certainly be brought forth in its season. What is of the will of the flesh, 
and of the will of man, often miscarries; but if Christ be formed in the soul, 
God himself has begun the good work which he will perform; what is con- 
ceived a grace will no doubt be brought forth in glory. It is here further 
observed, : 
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First. That Joseph, though he solemnized the marriage with Mary his es- 
poused wife, yet he kept at a humble distance from her while she was with 
child of this holy thing, “he knew her not till she had brought him forth. 
A mighty rout has been made concerning the perpetual virginity of the mother 
of our Lord; Jerome was very angry with Helvidius for denying it. It is 
certain it cannot be proved from Scripture. Dr. Whitby inclines to think, that 
it being said, “‘ Joseph knew her not till she had brought forth her firstborn,” 
it is intimated that afterwards, the reason ceasing, he did the duty of a husband 
to her according to the law, Err. xxi. 10. ‘ 

Secondly. That Christ was the firstborn, and so he might be called, though 
his mother had not any other children after him, according to the language of 
Scripture. Nor was it without a mystery that Christ is called 4 her firstborn,” 
for he is the “firstborn of every creature,” that is the heir of all things, and he 
is the “firstborn among many brethren,” that in all things he may have the 
pre-eminence. : z j ; : 

Thirdly. That Joseph “called his name Jesus,” according to the direction 
given him. God having appointed him to be the Saviour, which was intimated 
in his giving him the name Jesus, we must accept of him to be our Saviour, and 
in concurrence with that appointment we must call him Jesus our Saviour. 


CHAPTER II. 


In this chapter we have the history of our Saviour’s infancy, where we find how early he 
began to suffer, and that in him the word of righteousness was fulfilled before he him- 
self began to fulfil all righteousness. Here is, I. The wise men’s solicitous inquiry 
after Christ, ver. 1—8. II. Their devout attendance on him when they found out 
where he was, ver. 9—12. III. Christ’s flight into Egypt to avoid the cruelty of Herod, 
ver. 13—15. IV. The barbarous murder of the infants of Bethlehem, ver. 16—18. V. 
Christ’s return out of Egypt into the land of Israel again, ver. 19—23. 


OW when Jesus was born in 

Bethlehem of Judea in the 

days of Herod the king, be- 
) hold, there came wise men 

from the east to Jerusalem, 
yi 2 Saying, Where is he that 
)X%S) is born King of the Jews? 
)\% for we have seen his star in 

the east, and are come to wor- 

ship him. 3 When Herod 
the king had heard these things, he was troubled, and 
all Jerusalem with him. 4 And when he had gathered 
all the chief priests and scribes of the people together, 
he demanded of them where Christ should be born. 
5 And they said unto him, In Bethlehem of Judzea : 
for thus it is written by the prophet, 6 And thou 
Bethlehem, in the land of Juda, art not the least 
among the princes of Juda: for out of thee shall come 
a Governor, that shall rule my people Israel. 7 Then 
Herod, when he had privily called the wise men, en- 
quired of them diligently what time the star appeared. 
8 And he sent them to Bethlehem, and said, Go and 
search diligently for the young child; and when ye 
have found fim, bring me word again, that I may 


come and worship him also. 


It was a mark of humiliation put upon the Lord Jesus, that though he was 
“the desire of all nations,” yet his coming into the world was so little observed 
and taken notice of, his birth obscure and unregarded; herein he emptied 
himself, and made himself of no reputation. If the Son of God must be brought 
into the world, one might justly expect he should be received with all ceremony 
possible; that crowns and sceptres should immediately have been laid at his 
feet, and the high and sre tty princes of the world should have been his humble 
servants; such a Messiah as this the Jews expected, but we see none of all 
this; “he came into the world, and the world knew him not;” nay, “he 
came to his own, and his own received him not;” for having undertaken to 
make satisfaction to his Father for the skeet done him in his honour by the sin 
of man, he did it by denying himself in, and despoiling himself of, the honours 
undoubtedly due to an incarnate Deity; yet as afterwards, so in his birth, there 
were some rays of glory darted forth in the midst of the greatest instances of 
his abasement. Though “there was the hiding of his power,” yet he had 
“beams coming out of his hand,” Hab. iii. 4, enough to condemn the world, and 
the Jews especially for their stupidity. The first we find that took notice of 
Christ after his birth were the shepherds, Zz. ii. 15, &c., who saw and heard 
glorious things concerning him, and “ made them known abroad,” to the amaze- 
ment of all that heard them. After that Simeon and Anna spake of him by the 
Spirit to all that were disposed to heed what they said, Zw. ii. 38. Now one 
would think these hints should have been taken by. the men of Judah, and the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, and that they should with both arms have embraced 
the long looked for Messiah; but for ought appears, he continued near two 
years after at Bethlehem, and no further notice was taken of him till these 
wise men came. Note, Nothing will awaken those that are resolved to be 
regardless. O the amazing stupidity of these Jews! And no less that of many 
who are called Christians. Observe, ‘ 

I. When this inquiry was made sigh Christ ; it was “in the days of 
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Herod the king.” This Herod was an Edomite, made king of Judea by 
Augustus and Antonius, the then chief rulers of the Roman state, a man made 
up of falsehood and cruelty; yet he was complimented with the title of “ Herod 
the Great.” Christ was born in the thirty-fifth year of his reign, and notice is 
taken of this, to shew that “the sceptre” was now “departed from Judah,” and 
the “lawgiver from between his feet,” and therefore now was the time for 


Shiloh to come, and “to him shall the gathering of the people be;” witness 
these wise men, Gen. xlix. 10. 

UU. Who and what these wise men were ; they are here called bayo., ‘magi- 
cians ;” some take it in a good sense; the skagi among the Persians were their 
philosophers and their priests; nor would they admit any for their king that had 
not been first enrolled among the magi ; others think they dealt in unlawful 
arts; the word is used of Simon, the sorcerer, Acts viii. 9, 11, and of Elymas, the 
sorcerer, Acts xiii. 6, nor doth the Scripture use it in any other sense; and then 
it was an early instance and presage of Christ’s victory over the devil, when 
those that had been so much his devotees, became the early adorers, even of the 
infant Jesus; so soon were trophies of his victory over the powers of darkness 
erected, Well, whatever sort of wise men they were before, now they began 
to be wise men indeed when they set themselves to inquire after Christ. ‘This 
WSaet hat th Gentil 1 not bel 

rst. Jhat they were Gentiles, and not belonging to the commonwealth of 
Israel. The Jews regarded not Christ, but these Gentiles inquired him out. 
Note, Many times those that are nearest to the means, are furthest from the 
end: see ch. viii. 11, 12. The respect paid to Christ by these Gentiles was 
a happy presage and specimen of what would follow, when those that were 
afar otf should be made nigh by Christ. 

Secondly. That they were scholars, they dealt in arts, curious arts; good 
scholars should be good Christians, and then they complete their learning, 
when they learn Christ. 

BAR That they were men of the East, who were noted for their sooth- 
saying, dsa. ii. 6. Arabia is called the land of the East, Gen. xxv. 6; and the 
Arabians men of the East, Jud. vi.3. The presents they brought were the pro- 
ducts of that country; the Arabians had done homage to David and Solomon, 
as types of Christ. Jethro and Job were of that country. More than this we 
haye not to say of them. The traditions of the Romish church are frivolous, 
that they were in number three, (though one of the ancients saith they were 
fourteen) that they were kings, and that they lie buried in Cologne; thence 
called the three Lon of Cologne; we covet not to be wise above what is written. 

Il. What induced them to make this inquiry. They in their country, which 
ley, East, had seen an extraordinary star, such as they had not seen before, 
which they took to be an indication of an extraordinary person born in the 
land of Judza, over which land this star had been seen to hover, in the nature 
of a comet, or a meteor rather, in the lower regions of the air; this differed so 
much from any thing thee was common, that they concluded it to signify some- 

Note, Extraordinary appearances of God in the creatures 
should put us upon inquiring after his mind and will therein; Christ foretold 
“signs in the heavens.” The birth of Christ was notified to the Jewish shep- 
herds by an angel; to the Gentile philosophers by a star; to each God spoke in 
their own language, and in the way they were best acquainted with. Some 
think that very light which the shepherds saw shining round about them the 
night after Christ was born, was the very same which to the wise men, who 
lived at such a distance, appeared as a star, which we cannot easily admit, 
because the same star they had seen in the East, they saw a great while after, 
leading them to the house where Christ lay; it was a candle set up on purpose 
to guide them to Christ. The idolaters worshipped the stars as the host of 
heaven, especially the Eastern nations, whence the planets have the names of 
their idol gods; we read of a particular star they had in veneration, Am. vy. 26. 
Thus the stars that had been misused came to be put to the right use, to lead 
men to Christ ; the gods of the heathen became his servants. Some think this 
star put them in mind of Balaam’s prophecy, that a star should come out of 
Jacob, pointing at a sceptre that shall rise out of Israel: see Num. xxiv. 17; 
and Balaam came from the mountains of the East, and was one of their wise 
men. Others impute their inquiry to the general expectation, that was at that 
time in those Eastern parts, of some great prince to appear. Tacitus in his 
History, Lib. v, takes notice of it: pluribus persuasio inerat, antiquis sacerdotum 
literis contineri, eo ipso tempore fore, ut valesceret Oriens, profectique Judea 
rerum potirentur,— a persuasion existed in the minds of many, that some ancient 
writings of the priests contained a prediction that about that time an Eastern 
power would prevail, and that persons proceeding from Judea would obtain 
dominion.’ Swetonius in the Life of Vespasian speaks of it; so that this extra- 
ordinary phenomenon was construed as pointing at that king; and we may 
suppose a Divine impression made upon their minds, enabling them to interpret 
this star as a signal given by heaven of the birth of Christ. 

IV. How they prosecuted this inquiry: “they came from the East to Jerusa- 
lem” in further quest of this prince ; whither should they come to inquire for 
the King of the Jews, but to Jerusalem, the mother city, “ whither the tribes go 
up, the tribes of the Lord.” They might have said, if there were such a prince 
born, they should hear of him shortly in their own country, and it would be 
time enough then to pay their homage to him; but so impatient are they to be 
better acquainted with him, that they took a long journey on purpose to inquire 
after him. Note, Those who truly desire to know Christ, and find him, will 
not stick at pains or perils in seeking after him: “then shall we know if we 
follow on to know the Lord.” Their question is, “ Where is he that is born 
King of the Jews?” They do not ask, * whether there was such an one born, 
they are sure of that, and speak of it with assurance, so strongly was it set 
home upon their hearts; but ‘where is he born?’ Note, Those who know 
something of Christ, cannot but covet to know more of him. They call Christ 
the “King of the Jews,” for so the Messiah was expected to be, and he is 
protector and ruler of all the spiritual Israel; he is “born a king.” To this 
question they doubted not but to have a ready answer, and to find all Jeru- 
salem worshipping at the feet of this new king; but they come from door to 
door with this question, and no man can give them any information. Note, 
There is more gross ignorance in the world, and in the church too, than we are 
aware of. Many that we think should direct us to Christ, are themselves 
strangers to him; they ask, as the spouse of the daughters of Jerusalem, “Saw 
ye him whom my soul loveth?” but are never the wiser. However, like the 
spouse, they pursue the inquiry, ‘‘ Where is he that is born King of the Jews?” 
Are they asked why they make this inquiry? It is because they “ have seen his 
star in the East.” Are they asked what business they have with him? What 
have the men of the East to do with the King of the Jews? ‘They have their 
answer ready, “ We are come to worship him.” They conclude he will in 
process of time be their, king, and therefore they will betimes ingratiate them- 
selves with him, and with those about him. Note, Those in whose hearts the 
daystar is risen to give them any thing of the knowledge of Christ, must make 
it their business to worship him. Have we seen Christ’s star? study to give 
him honour. 

V. How this inquiry was resented at Jerusalem. News of it at last came to 
court, and “when Herod heard it he was troubled,” ver. 3. He could not be a 
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stranger to the prophecies of the Old Testament concerning the Messiah and 
his kingdom, and the times fixed for his appearing by Daniel’s weeks; but 
haying himself reigned so long, and so successfully, he began to hope that those 
promises should for ever fail, and that his kingdom should be established and 
perpetuated in spite of them; what a mighty damp therefore must it needs be 
upon him to hear talk of this king being born, now when the time fixed for his 
appearing was come! Note, Carnal, wicked hearts dread nothing so much as 
the fulfilling of the Scripture. But though Herod, an Edomite, was troubled, 
one would have thought Jerusalem should rejoice greatly to hear that her 
king comes; yet it seems all Jerusalem, except the few there that “waited for 
the consolation of Israel” “ were troubled” with Herod, and were apprehen- 
sive of I know not what ill consequences of the birth of this new king; that it 
would involve them in war, or restrain their lusts; they for their parts desired 
no king but Herod, no, not the Messiah himself. Note, The slavery of sin is 
foolishly preferred by many before the glorious liberties of the ¢ rildren of 
God, only because they apprehend some present difficulties attending that 
necessary revolution of the government in the soul. Herod and Jerusalem 
were thus troubled from a mistaken notion that the kingdom of the Messiah 
would clash and interfere with the secular powers; whereas the star that 
proclaimed him king, plainly intimated that his kingdom was heavenly, and 
not of this lower world. Note, The reason why the kings of the earth, an 
the people, oppose the kingdom of Christ, is because they do not know it, but 
err concerning it. ; , 
VI. What assistance they met with in this inquiry from the scribes and priests, 
ver. 4—6. No body can pretend to tell where the King of the Jews is; but 
Herod inquires where it was expected “he should be born.” The persons he 
consults are the chief priests, who were teachers by office, and the scribes, who 
made it their business to study the law; their lips must “keep knowledge, 
but then the people must “inquire the law” at their mouth, Wal. ii. 7. It was 
renerally known that Christ should be born at Bethlehem, Jno. vii. 42. But 
erod would have counsel’s opinion upon it, and therefore applies himself to 
the proper persons ; and that he might be the better satisfied, he hath them 
altogether, ‘‘all the chief priests, and all the scribes,” and demands of them 
what was the place, according to the Scriptures of the Old Testament, “where 
Christ should be born?” Many a good question is put with an ill design, so 
was this by Herod. The priests and scribes need not take any long time to 
give an answer to this query, nor do they differ in their opinion, but all agree 
that the Messiah must be born in Bethlehem, the city of David, here called 
“ Bethlehem of Judea,” to distinguish it from another city of the same name, in 
the land of Zebulun, Jos. xix. 15. Bethlehem signifies ‘the house of bread, 


the fittest place for him to be born in, who is the true manna, the “ bread which | 


came. down from heaven,” that was “given for the life of the world.” The 


proot they produce is taken from Mic. vy. 2, where it is foretold, that, though | 
. so it is in Micah, (no | 


Bethlehem be little among the thousands of Judah,” 
very populous place); yet it shall be found “not the least among the princes 
of Judah,” so it is here; for Bethlehem’s honour lay not as that of other, cities, 
in the multitude of the people, but in the magnificence of the princes it pro- 


duced. Though upon some accounts Bethlehem was little, yet herein it had | 
the pre-eminence above all the cities of Israel, that “the Lord shall count when | 


he writeth up the people, that this man (even the man Christ Jesus) was born 
there,” Ps. Ixxxvii. 6. ‘‘ Out of thee shall come a Governor,” the King of the 
Jews. Note, Christ will be a Savipur to those only that are willing to take 
him for their Governor. Bethlehem was the city of David, and David the glory 
of Bethlehem; there therefore must Dayid’s son and successor be born. | 
was afamous well at Bethlehem by the gate, which David longed to drink of, 
2 Sam. xxiii.15. In Christ we “have bread enough, and to spare,” but may “come 
and take also of the water of life freely.” Observe here, how Jews and Gentiles 
compare notes about Jesus Christ; the Gentiles know the time of it by a star; 
the Jews knew the place of it by the Scriptures, and so they are capable ot 
informing one another. Note, lt would contribute much to the increase of 
knowledge, if we did thus mutually communicate what we know ; men grow 
rich by bartering and exchanging ; so if we have knowledge to communicate to 
others, they will be ready to communicate to us; thus many shall discourse, 
shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased.” 

VIL. The bloody project and design of Herod occasioned by this inquiry, 
ver. 7,8. Herod was now an old man, had reigned thirty-five years; this king 
was but newly born, and not likely to enterprise any thing considerable of 
many years, yet Herod is jealous of him; crowned heads cannot endure to think 
of successors, much less of rivals, and therefore nothing less than the blood 
of this infant king will satisfy him ; and he will not give himself liberty to think 
that if this new-born child should be indeed the Messiah, in opposing him, or 
making any attempts upon him, he would “be found fighting against God,” 
than which nothing more vain, nothing more dangerous; passion has got the 
mastery of reason and conscience. Now, 

First. See how cunningly he laid the project, ver. 7,8. He “ privily called 
the wise men” to talk with them about this matter. He would not openly 
own his fears and jealousies, it would be his disgrace to let the wise men know 
them, and dangerous to let the people know them. Sinners are often tor- 
mented with secret fears which they keep to themselves. Herod learns of the 
wise men the time when “the star appeared,” that he might take his measures 
accordingly, and then employs them to inquire further, and bids them bring 
him an account. All this might look suspicious, if he had not covered it with 
a show of religion, “that 1 may come and worship him also.” Note, The 
greatest wickedness often conceals itself under a mask of piety; Absalom 
cloaks his rebellious project with a vow. 

Secondly. See how strangely he was befooled and infatuated in this, that he 
trusted it with the wise men, and did not choose some other managers that 
would have been true to his interests. It was but seven miles from Jerusalem; 
how easily might he have sent spies to dog the wise men, that should have 
been as soon there to destroy the child, as they to worship him. Note, God 
can hide from the eyes of the church’s enemies those methods by which they 
might easily destroy the church; when he intends to “‘lead princes away 
spoiled,” his way is to “make the judges fools.” 


9 When they had heard the king, they departed; 
and, lo, the star, which they saw in the east, went 
before them, till it came and stood over where the 
young child was. 10 When they saw the star, they 
rejoiced with exceeding great joy. 11 And when 
they were come into the house, they saw the young 
child with Mary his mother, and fell down, and wor- 
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| of the Jews,” and the honours they paid 


! own country, ver. 9, 10. 
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shipped him: and when they had opened their trea- 
sures, they presented unto him gifts; gold, and frank- 
incense, and myrrh. 12 And being warned of God 
in a dream that they should not return to Herod, 
they departed into their own country another way. 


We have here the wise men’s humble attendance upon this new-born “ King 
t id him. From Jerusalem they went to 
Bethlehem, resolving to seek till they find; but it is very strange they went 
alone, that not one person of the court, church, or city should accompany 
them, if not in conscience, yet in civility to them, or touched with a curiosity 
tosee this young prince. AS the “ queen of the South,” so “the wise men of the 
East” will “rise up in judgment against the men of that generation,” and of this 
too, “and will condemn them;” for they came from afar country to worship 
Christ, while the Jews, his kinsmen, would not stir a step, would not go to the 
next town to bid him welcome. It might have been a discouragement to these 
wise men to find him whom they sought thus neglected at home: ‘ Are we come 
so far to honour the King of the Jews, and do the Jews themselves put such a 
slight upon him and us?’ Yet they persist in their resolution. Note, We must 
coutinue our attendances upon Christ, though we be alone in them; whatever 
others do we must serve the Lord; if they will not go to heaven with us, yet 
we must not go to hell with them. Now, : 

1. See how they found Christ out, by the same star that they had seen in their 
And there observe, 

First. How graciously God directed them; by the first appearance of the 
star, they were given to understand where they might inquire for this king, 
and then it disappeared, and they were left to take the usual methods for sue 
an inquiry. Note, Extraordinary helps are not to be expected where ordinar 
means are to be had. Well, they had traced the matter as far as they could, 
they were upon their journey to Bethlehem, but that is a populous town, 
where shall they find him when they come thither; here they were at a loss 
at their wit’s end, but not at their faith’s end; they believed God that ha 
brought them thither by his word, would not leave them there; nor did he, 
for behold “ the star which they saw in the East went before them.” Note, If - 
we go on as far as we can in the way of our duty, God will direct and enable 
us to do that which of ourselves we cannot do; “up and be doing, and the 
Lord will be with thee.” Vigilantibus non dormientibus succurrit lex— the law 


| aftords its aid, not to the idle, but to the active.’ The star hath left them a great 


while, yet now returns. They that follow God in the dark, shall find that lightis 
sown, is reserved for them. Israel was led by a pillar of fire to the “ promised 


; land,” the wise men by a star to the *‘ promised seed,” who is himself the “ bright 


and morning star,” Rev. xxii. 16. God would rather “create a new thing,” 
than leave those at a loss that diligently and faithfully sought him. This star 
was the token of God’s presence with them, for he is light, and goes before 
his people as their guide. Note, If we by faith eye God in all our ways, we 
may see ourselves under his conduct; he guides with his eye, Ps. xxxii. 8, and 
saith to them, “this is the way, walk ye in it;” and there is a day-star that 
ariseth in the hearts of those that inquire after Christ, 2 Pet. i. 19. 

Secondly. Observe how joyfully they followed God’s direction, ver. 10: 
“when they saw the star, they rejoiced with exceeding great joy.” Now they 
saw they were not deceived, and had not taken this lone journey in vain; 
“when the desire cometh it is a tree of life.” Now they were sure that Go 
was with them, and the tokens of his presence and favour cannot but fill the 
souls of those that know how to value them with joy unspeakable. Now they 
could laugh at the Jews in Jerusalem, who probably had laughed at them, as 
coming ona fool’s errand. The watchmen can give the spouse no tidings of 
her beloved, but it is but a little that she passeth from them, and she finds 
him, Cant. iii. 3, 4. We cannot expect too little from man, nor too much from 
God. What a transport of joy these wise men were in upon this sight of the 
star, none know so well as those, who, after a long and melancholy night of 
temptation and desertion, under the power of a “spirit of bondage,” at length 
receive the “spirit of adoption,” witnessing with their spirits that they are the 
children of God; this is light out of darkness, it is life from the dead. Now 
they had reason to hope for a sight of the Lord’s Christ presently ; of the Sun of 
Righteousness, for they see the morning star. Note, We should be glad of 
every thing that will shew us the way to Christ. This star was sent to meet 
the wise men, and to conduct them into the presence chamber of the king; by 
this master of the ceremonies they were introduced to have their audience. 
Now God fulfils his promise of meeting those that are disposed to “rejoice 
and work righteousness,” Jsa. lxiv. 5._ And they fulfil his precept; “let the 
hearts of those rejoice that seek the Lord,” Ps. cv. 3. Note, God is pleased 
sometimes to favour young converts with such tokens of his love as are very 
encouraging to them in reference to the difficulties they meet with at their 
setting out in the ways of God. 

Il. See how they made their address to him when they had found him, ver. 11. 
We may well imagine their expectations were raised to find this royal babe, 
though slighted by the nation, yet honourably attended at home, and what a 
disappointment it was to them when they found a cottage was his palace, and 
his own poor mother all the retinue he had. Is this the Saviour of the world! 
Is this the King of the Jews, nay, and the Prince of the kings of the earth! 
Yes, this is he, “who though he was rich, yet for our sakes became thus poor.” 
However these wise men were so wise as to see through this veil, and in this 
despised babe to discern the glory, ‘as of the only begotten of the father;” 
they did not think themselves balked or bafiled in their inquiry, but as having 
fonee ee king they sought, they presented themselves first, and then their 
gifts to him. 

First. They presented themselves to him, “they fell down and worshipped 
him.” We do not read that they gave such honour to Herod, though he was 
in the height of his royal grandeur, but to this babe they gave this honour; 
not only as to a king, then they would have done the same to Herod, but as to 
a God. Note, All that have found Christ, fall down before him; they adore 
him, and submit themselves to him. ‘ He is thy Lord, and worship thou him.” 
It will be the wisdom of the wisest of men, and by this it will appear they 
know Christ, and understand themselves and their true interests, if they be 
the humble faithful worshippers of the Lord Jesus. 

Secondly. They presented their gifts to him.’ In the Eastern nations, when 
they did homage to their kings, they made them a present; thus the subjection 
of the kings of Sheba to Christ is spoken of, Ps, 1xxii. 10. They shall bring 
presents, and offer gifts. See Jsa. 1x. 6. Note, With ourselves, we must give 
up all that we have to Jesus Christ, and if we be sincere in the surrender of 
ourselyes to him, we will not stick at parting with what is dearest to us, and 
most valuable to him and for him; nor are our gifts accepted, unless we first 
present ourselves to him living sacrifices; “ God hath respect to Abel,” and 
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then ‘“‘to his offering.” The gifts they presented were “gold, frankincense, 
and myrrh,” money, and money’s worth. Providence sent this for a seasonable 
relief to Joseph and Mary, in their present poor condition. These were the 
products of their own country; what God favours us with we must honour him 
with. Some think there was a significancy in their gifts; they offered him gold 
as aking, paying him tribute; to Cesar, the things that are Cxsar’s; frank- 
incense as God, for they honoured God with the smoke of incense; and myrrh 
as a man that should die, for myrrh was used in embalming dead bodies. 

IIL. See how they left him ie they had made their address to him, ver. 12. 
Herod appointed them to “bring him word” what discoveries they had made, 
and it is probable they would have done so, if they had not been counter- 
manded, not suspecting their being thus made his tools in a wicked design. 
Those that mean honestly and well themselves, are easily made to believe that 
others do so too, and cannot think the world is so bad as really it is. But “the 
Lord knows how to deliver the godly out of temptation.” We do not find that 
the wise men promised to come back to Herod, and if they had, it must be with 
the usual proviso, ‘if God permit;’ and God did not permit them, and so pre- 
vented the mischief Herod designed to the child Jesus, and the trouble it would 
have been to the wise men to have been made involuntarily accessary to it. 
They were “warned of God;” xpnuatiotévres, ‘oraculo vel responso accepto : 
—‘by an oracular intimation.” Some think it intimates that they asked counsel 
of God, and this was the answer. Note, Those that act cautiously, and are afraid 
of sin and snares, if they apply themselves to God for direction, may expect to 
be ledin the right way. They were warned “not to return to Herod,” or to 
Jerusalem; these were unworthy to have reports brought them concerning 
Christ, that might have seen them with their own eyes, and would not. They 
“departed into their own country another way,” to bring the tidings to their 
countrymen ; but it is strange we never hear any more of them, and that they or 
theirs did not afterwards attend him in the temple whom they had worshipped 
inthe cradle. However, the direction they had from God in their return, would 
be a further confirmation of their faith in this child, as the “ Lord from heaven.” 


13 And when they were departed, behold, the 
angel of the Lord appeareth to Joseph in a dream, 
saying, Arise, and take the young child and his mo- 
ther, and flee into Egypt, and be thou there until I 
bring thee word: for Herod will seek the young child 
to destroy him. 14 When he arose, he took the 

oung child and his mother by night, and departed 
into Egypt: 15 And was there until the death of 
Herod: that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
of the Lord by the prophet, saying, Out of Egypt 
have I called my son. 


“ 


We have here Christ’s flight into Egypt to avoid the cruelty of Herod, and 
this was the effect of the wise men’s inquiry after him, for before that the 
obscurity he lay in was his protection. It was but little respect, compared 
with what should have been, that was paid to Christ in his infancy, yet even 
that instead of honouring him among his people, did but expose him. Now 
here observe, Pa ’ 

I. The command giwento Joseph concerning it, ver. 13. Joseph knew neither 
the danger the child was in, nor how to escape it, but God by an angel tells 
him both “ina dream;” as before he directed him in like manner what to do, 
ch. i. 20. Joseph before his alliance to Christ had not been wont to converse 
with angels, as now. Note, Those that are spiritually related to Christ by 
faith, have that communion and correspondence with heaven which before they 
were strangers to. 

First. Joseph is here told what their danger was: “Herod will seek the 

oung child to destroy him.” Note, God is acquainted with all the cruel pro- 
jects and purposes of the enemies of his church. “I know thy rage against 
me,” saith God to Sennacherib, Jsa. xxxvii. 28. How early was the blessed 
Jesus involved in trouble! Usually even those whose riper years are attended 
with toils and perils, yet have a peaceable and quiet infancy, but it was not so 
with the blessed Jesus; his life and sufferings began together. He was borna 
man striven with, as Jeremiah was, Jer. xv. 10, who was sanctified from the 
womb, Jer. i. 5. Both Christ the head, and the church his body, agree in 
saying, “many a time have they afflicted me from my youth up.’ Pharaoh’s 
cruelty fastens upon the Hebrew children; and the great red dragon stands 
ready to devour the man child as soon as it should be born, Rev. xii. 4. 

Secondly. He is directed what to do to escape the danger: “take the young 
child and flee into Egypt.” ‘Thus early must Christ give an example to his 
own rule, ch. x. 23, when “‘they persecute you in one city, flee to another.” 
He that came to die for us, when his hour was not yet come, fled for his own 
safety. Self-preservation being a branch of the law of nature, is eminently a 
part of the law of God. Flee: but why into Egypt? Egypt was infamous for 
idolatry, tyranny, and enmity to the people of God; it had been a house of 
bondage to Israel, and particularly cruel to the infants of Israel; in Egypt, 
as much as in Ramah, Rachel had been “ weeping for her children,” yet that is 
appointed to be a place of refuge to the holy child Jesus. Note, God when he 
pleases can make the worst of places serve the best of purposes; for “the 
earth is the Lord’s,” he makes what use he pleases of it; sometimes the earth 
helps the woman, Rev. xii. 16. God that made Moab a shelter to his outcasts, 
makes Egypt a refuge for his son. This may be considered, 1. As a trial of the 
faith of Joseph and Mary; they might be tempted to think, ‘if this child be the 
Son of God, as we are told he is, has he no other way to secure himself from 
a man that is a worm, but by such a mean and inglorious retreat as this? 
Cannot he summon legions of angels to be his life-guard, or cherubims with 
flaming swords to keep this tree of life? Cannot he strike Herod dead, or 
wither the hand that is stretched out against him, and so save us the trouble of 
this remove?’ They had been lately told that he should be “the glory of his 
people Israel,” and is the land of Israel so soon become too hot for him? But 
we find not that they made any such objections; their faith being tried, was 
found firm, and they believe “this is the Son of God,” though they see no 
miracle wrought for his preservation, but they are put to the use of ordinary 
means. Joseph had great honour put upon him in being the husband of the 
blessed virgin, but that honour has trouble attending it, as all honours have 
in this warid: Joseph must take the young child and carry him into Egypt; 
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it should seem, that he received the orders. 
| sure work of their obedience must make quick work of it. 
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| and now it appeared how well God had provided for the “young child and his 
| mother,” in appointing Joseph into relation to them; now the gold which the 
| wise men brought would stand them instead to bear tl 


i brow ne charges. God foresees 
his people’s distresses, and provides against them beforehand. God intimates 
the continuance of his care and conduct, when he saith, “be thou there until 
I bring thee word;” so that he must expect to hear from God again, and not 
stir without fresh orders. Thus God will keep his people still in a depend- 
ence upon him. 2. As an instance of the humiliation of our Lord Jesus. As 
there was no room for him in the inn at Bethlehem, so there was no quiet 
room for him in the land of Judea. Thus was he banished from the earthly 
Canaan, that we, who for sin were banished from the heavenly Canaan, might 
not be for ever expelled. If we and our infants be at any time in straits, let 
us remember the straits Christ in his infancy was brought into, and be recon- 
ciled to them. 3. As a token of God’s displeasure against the Jews, who 
took so little notice of him; justly doth he leave those who had slighted him: 
and as an earnest of his favour_to the Gentiles, to whom the apostles were 
to bring the Gospel when the Jews rejected it. If Egypt entertain Christ 
when he is forced out of Judea, it will not be long ere it be said, “blessed be 
Egypt my people,” Jsa. xix. 25. 
_ IL. Joseph's obedience to this command, ver. 14. The journey would be 
inconvenient and perilous, both to the young child, and to his mother, they 
were but poorly provided for it, and were likely to meet with cold entertain- 
ment in Egypt, yet “ Joseph was not disobedient to the heavenly vision,” made 
no objection, nor was he dilatory in his obedience. As soon as he had received 
his orders, he immediately arose and went away “by night,” the same night, as 
Note, Those that would make 
k of I ; quicl Now Joseph went 
out, as his father Abraham did, with an implicit dependence upon God, “not 
knowing whither he went,” Heb. xi. 8. Joseph and his wife having little, 
had little to take care of in this remove: an abundance encumbers a necessary 
flight. Ifrich people have the advantage of the poor while they possess what 
they have, the poor have the advantage of the rich when they are called to 
part with it. Joseph “took the young child and his mother.” Some observe 
that the young child is put first as the principal person, and Mary is called not 
the wife of Joseph, but, which was her greater dignity, the “mother of the 
ble child.” This was not the first Joseph that was driven from Canaan to 
egypt for a shelter from the anger of his brethren; this Joseph ought to be 
welcome there for the sake of that. If we may credit tradition, at their en- 
trance into Egypt, happening to go into a temple, all the images of their gods 
were overthrown by an invisible power, and fell, like Dagon before the ark 
according to that prophecy, “the Lord shall come into Egypt, and the idols of 
Egypt shall be moved at his presence,” Jsa. xix.1. They continued in Egypt till 
the death of Herod, which some think was seven years, others think not so many 
months. ‘There they were at a distance from the temple, and the service of it, 
and in the midst of idolaters, but God sent them thither, and “will have mercy, 
and not sacrifice.” Though they were far from the temple of the Lord, they 
had with them the Lord of the temple. A forced absence from God’s ordi- 
nances, and a forced presence with wicked people, may be the lot, is not the 
sin, yet cannot but be the grief, of good people. 

Il. The fulfilling of the Scripture in all this; that Scripture, (Hos. xi. 1,) 
“out of Egypt have I called my Son.” Of all the evangelists, Matthew takes 
most notice of the fulfilling of the Scripture in what concerned Christ, because 
his Gospel was first published among the Jews, with whom that would add 
much strength and lustre to it. Now this‘word of the prophet undoubtedly 
referred to the deliverance of Israel out of Egypt, in which God owned them 
for his son, “his firstborn,” Ka. iv. 22. But it is heré applied by way of 
analogy to Christ, the head of the church. Note, The Scripture has many 
accomplishments, so full and copious is it, and_so well ordered in all things; 
God is every day fulfilling the Scriptures. Scripture is not of private inter- 
pretation, we must give it its full latitude. “ When Israel was a child, then I 
loved him;” ‘and though I loved him, I suffered him to be a great while in 
Egypt; but because I loved him, in due time I called him out of Egypt.’ 
They that read this, must in their thoughts not only look back, but look for- 
ward; that which has been shall be again, #cel. i. 9, and the manner of expres- 
sion intimates this; for it is said, not ‘I called him,’ but “called my Son out 
of Egypt.” Note, It is no new thing for God’s sons to be in Egypt, in a strange 
land, in a house of bondage; but they shall be fetched out: they may be hid 
in Egypt, but they shall not be left there. All the elect of God, being by 
nature children of wrath, are born in a spiritual Egypt, and in conversion are 
effectually called out. It might be objected against Christ, that he had been 
in Egypt. ‘Must the Sun of Righteousness arise out of that land of darkness!’ 
But this shews that to be no strange thing; Israel was brought out of Egypt 
to be advanced to the highest honours, and this is but the doing of the same 
thing again. 


16 Then Herod, when he saw that he was mocked 
of the wise men, was exceeding wroth, and sent forth, 
and slew all the children that were in Bethlehem, and 
in all the coasts thereof, from two years old and 
under, according to the time which he had diligently 
enquired of the wise men. 17 Then was fulfilled 
that which was spoken by Jeremy the prophet, say- 
ing, 18 In Rama was there a voice heard, lamen- 
tation, and weeping, and great mourning, Rachel 
weeping for her children, and would not be comforted, 
because they are not. 


Here is, I. Herod’s resentment of the departure of the wise men. He waited 
long for their return; hopes though they be slow, they will be sure, and he 
shall crush this rival at his first appearing ; but hears upon inquiry, that they 
are gone off another way, which increaseth his jealousy, and makes him suspect 
they are in the interest of this new king ; which made him “ exceeding wroth,” 
and he is the more desperate and outrageous for his being disappointed. Note, 
Inveterate corruption swells the higher, for the obstructions it meets with in 
a sinful pursuit. ; whore F ; 

Il. His politic contrivance, notwithstanding this, to take off him that is born 


“ King of the Jews.” If he could not reach him by a particular execution, he 
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doubted not but to involve him in a general stroke, which like the sword of 
war, should devour one as well as another. This would be sure work ; and 
thus those that would destroy their own iniquity, must be sure to destroy all 
their iniquities. Herod was an Edomite, enmity to Israel was bred in the bone 
with him; Doeg was an Edomite, who for David’s sake “slew all the priests 
of the Lord.” It was strange that Herod could find any so inhuman, as to be 
employed in such a bloody and barbarous piece of work; but wicked hands 
never want wicked tools to work with. Little children have always been taken 
under the special protection, not only of human laws, but of human nature; 
yet these are sacrificed to the rage of this tyrant, under whom, as under Nero, 
innocence is the least security. Herod was throughout his reign a bloody man: 
it was not long before, that he destroyed the whole Sanhedrim, or bench of 
judges. But blood to the bloodthirsty, is like drink to those in a dropsy; 
Quo plus sunt pote, plus sitiuntur aque— The more they drink, the more thirsty 
they become. Herod was now about seventy years old, so that an infant at 
this time under two years old, was not likely ever to give him any disturb- 
ance. Nor was hea man over fond of his own children, or of their preferment 
having formerly slain two of his own sons, Alexander and Aristobulus, an 
his son Antipater after this, but five days before he died: so that it was 
purely to gratify his brutish lusts of pride and cruelty, that he did this. All 
is fish that comes to his net. Observe what large measures he took, | 

First. As to time; he slew all ‘from two years old and under.” It is pro- 
bable the blessed Jesus was at this time not a year old: yet Herod took in all 
the infants under two years old, that he might be sure not to miss of his prey. 
He cares not how many heads fall, whom he allows to be innocent, provided 
that escape not, whom he supposeth to be guilty. > 

Secondly. As to place; he kills all the male children, not only in Bethlehem, 
but “in all the coasts thereof,” in all the villages of that city. This was being 
“overmuch wicked,” Hecl. vii. 17. Note, An unbridled wrath armed with an 
unlawful power, often transports men to the most absurd and unreasonable 
instances of cruelty. It was no unrighteous thing with God to permit this: 
every life is forfeited to his justice as soon as it commenceth. That sin which 
entered by one man’s disobedience introduced death with it; and we are not to 
suppose any thing more than that common guilt; nor that these children “ were 
sinners above all that were in Israel,” because they suffered such things. “God’s 
judgments are a great deep.” The diseases and deaths of little children are 
proofs of original sin. But we must look upon this murder of the infants, under || 
another character: it was their martyrdom. How early did persecution com- 
mence against Christ and his kingdom! ‘Think ye that he came to send peace 
on the earth? no, but a sword,’ such a sword as this, ch. x. 34, 25. A passive 
testimony was hereby given to the Lord Jesus. As when he was in the womb, 
he was witnessed to by a child’s leaping in the womb, for joy at his approach ; 
so now, at two years old, he had contemporary witnesses to him of the same 
age: they shed their blood for him, who afterwards shed his for them. These 
were the infantry of the “ noble army of martyrs.” If these infants were thus 
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and see the tears of the oppressed, some upon one account, and some upon 
| another. Our way lies through a vale of tears. This sorrow was so great that 
they “would not be comforted :” the hardened themselves init, and took a 
pleasure in their grief. Blessed be God, there is no occasion of grief in this 
world, no not sin itself, that will justify us in refusing to be comforted. They 
“would not be comforted, because they are not,” that is, they are not in the 
land of the living, are not as they were in their mother’s embraces ; if indeed 
| they were not, there might be some excuse for sorrowing, as though we had no 
hope; but we know they are not lost, but gone before ; if we forget that they 
are, we lose the best ground of our comfort, 1 Thes. iv. 13. Some make this 
great grief of the Bethlehemites, to be a just judgment upon them for their 
contempt of Christ: they that would not rejoice for the birth of the Son of 
God, are justly made to weep for the death of their own sons; for they only 
wondered at the tidings the shepherds brought them, but did not welcome him. 

The quoting of this prophecy might serve to obviate an objection, which 
some would make against Christ upon this sad providence; ‘ Can the Messiah 
who is to be the consolation of Israel, be introduced with all this lamentation ?? 
Yes, for so it was foretold, and the Scripture must be accomplished. And 
besides, if we look further into that prophecy we shall find, that the ‘ bitter 
weeping” in Ramah, was but a prologue to the greatest joy, for it follows 
“thy work shall be rewarded,” and “there is hope in thy end.” The worse 
things are, the sooner they will mend. Unto them a child was born, sufficient 
to repair their losses. 


19 But when Herod was dead, behold, an angel 
of the Lord appeareth in a dream to Joseph in Heypt, 
20 Saying, Arise, and take the young child and his 
mother, and go into the land of Israel: for they are 
dead which sought the young child’s life. 21 And 
he arose, and took the young child and his mother, 
and came into the land of Israel. 22 But when he 
heard that Archelaus did reign in Judea in the room 
of his father Herod, he was afraid to go thither: not- 
withstanding, being warned of God in a dream, he 
turned aside into the parts of Galilee: 23 And he 


baptized with blood, though it were their own, into the church triumphant, it 
could not be said, but that with what they got in heaven, they were abun- 
antly recompensed for what they lost on earth. ‘‘ Out of the mouths of these 
babes and sucklings, God did perfect praise,” otherwise “it is not good to 
the Almighty that he should thus afflict.” > H 

The tradition of the Greek church (and we have it in the Ethiopic missal) is, | 
that the number of the children slain were fourteen thousand; but that is very |! 
absurd: I believe if the births of the male children in the weekly bills were || 
computed, there would not be found so many under two years old, in one of the 
most populous cities of the world, much less in Bethlehem, a small town, that 
was not neara fortieth part of it; but it is an instance of the vanity of tradition. 
It is strange, that Josephus doth not relate this story; but he wrote long after 
St. Matthew, and it is probable he therefore would not relate it, because he 
would not so far countenance the Christian history, for he was a zealous Jew: 
but to be sure, if it had not been true, and well attested, he would have con- | 
tested it. Macrobius, a heathen writer, tells us, that when Augustus Czsar 
heard, that Herod, among the children he ordered to be slain under two years 
old, among the rest slew his own son, he passed this jest upon him, ‘that it was | 

better to be Herod’s swine than his son.’ The usage of the country forbade him i| 
to kill a swine, but nothing could restrain him from killing his son. Some 
think he had a young child at nurse in Bethlehem; others think, that through 
mistake two events are confounded, the murder of the infants, and the murder || 
of his son Antipater. But, for the church of Rome to put the holy innocents 
as they call them, into their calendar, and observe a day in memory of them, 
while they have so often by their barbarous massacres justified, and even out- 
done Herod, is but to do as their predecessors did, who built the tombs of the | 
prophets, while they themselves filled up the same measure. Some observe 
another design of Providence in the murder of the infants: by all the pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament, it appears that Bethlehem was the place, and 
this the time of the Messiah’s nativity; now all the children of Bethlehem 
born at this time, being murdered, and Jesus only escaping, none but he could 
pretend to be the Messiah. Herod now thought that he had bafted all the Old 
Testament prophecies, and defeated the indications of the star, and the devo- 
tions of the wise men, by ridding the country of this new king; having burnt 
the hive, he concludes he had killed the master bee, but God in heaven laughs 
at him, and has him in derision. Whatever crafty, cruel devices are in men’s 
a ae omaie of oe a ke shall stand. 

‘ e fulfilling of the Scripture in this, ver. 17, 18: “'Then was fv “ 
that prophecy, Jer. xxxi. 15, “a voice was heard in Ramah.” See ee 
the fulness of the Scripture! that prediction was accomplished in Jeremiah’s 
time, when Nebuzaradan, after he had destroyed Jerusalem, brought all his 
prisoners to Ramah, Jer. xl. 1, and there disposed of them as he pleased, for the || 
sword, or for captivity: ‘then was the ery in Ramah heard to Bethlehem,’ (for 
those two cities, the one in Judah’s lot, and the other in Benjamin’s were not 
far asunder ;) but now the prophecy is again fulfilled, in the great sorrow that 
was for the death of these infants. The Scripture was fulfilled, 

First. In the place of this mourning: the noise of it was heard from Bethlehem 
to Ramah ; for Herod’s cruelty extended itself to all the coasts of Bethlehem 
even into the lot of Benjamin, among the children of Rachel. Some think the 
country about Bethlehem was called Rachel, because there she died and was 
buried ; Rachel’s sepulchre was hard by Bethlehem, Gen. xxxv. 16,19; compare 
1 Sam. x. 2. Rachel had her heart much set upon children ; the son, she died 
in travail of, she called Benoni, ‘the son of her sorrow:’ these mothers were 
like Rachel, lived near Rachel’s grave, and many of,them descended from Ra- 
chel, and therefore their lamentations are elegantly represented by Rachel’s 
weeping. 


came and dwelt in a city called Nazareth: that it 
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might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophets, 
He shall be called a Nazarene. 


We have here Christ’s return out of Egypt into the land of Israel again: Egypt 
may serve to sojourn in, or take shelter in for a while, but not to abide in; 
Christ was sent to the “ lost sheep of the house of Israel,” and therefore to 
them he must return. Observe, 

I. What it was that made way for his return: the death of Herod, which 
happened not long after the murder of the infants; some think not above three 
months: such quick work did Divine vengeance make. Note, Herods must 
die; proud tyrants that were the terror of the mighty, and the oppressors of 
the godly in the land of the living, their day must come to fall, and down 
to the pit they must go. _“ Who art thou then, that thou shouldest be afraid 
of a man that shall die?” Zsa. 1. 12, 13; especially considering that at death, 
not only their envy and hatred are perished, Hecl. ix. 6, and they cease 
from troubling, Job iii. 17, but they are punished. Of all sins, the guilt of 
innocent blood fills the measure soonest. It is a dreadful account which 


Secondly. In the degree of this mourning : * It was lamentati 
ing, and great mourning ;” all little exon to express rire finn Pike gs 
this aggravated calamity. There was a great ery in Egypt, when the firstborn 
were slain, and so there was here when the youngest were slain: for whom we 
naturally haye a particular tenderness. Here was a representation of this 
world we live in: we hear in it, “ lamentation, and weeping, and mourning,” 
3 


Josephus gives of the death of this same Herod, (Antiq. Jud. lib. xvii. cap. 8—10,) 
that he was seized with a disease, which burned him inward with an inex- 
pressible torture, that he was insatiably greedy of meat, had the cholic, and 
gout, and dropsy; such an intolerable stink attended his disease, that none 
could come near him, and so passionate and impatient, that he was a torment 
to himself, and a terror to all that attended him; his innate cruelty being thus 
exasperated made him more barbarous than ever. Haying ordered his own son 
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to be put to death, he imprisoned many of the nobility and gentry, and ordered, 
that as soon as he was dead they should be killed; but that execution was 
prevented. See what kind of men have been the enemies and persecutors of 
Christ and his followers! Few opposed Christianity, but what have first di- 
vested themselves of humanity, as Nero and Domitian. : : 

Il. The orders given from heaven concerning their return, and Joseph's obedi- 
ence to those orders, ver. 19—21. God had sent Joseph into Egypt, and there he 
stayed till the same that brought him thither ordered him thence. Note, Inall 
our removes it is good to see our way plain, and God going before us; we 
should not move either one way or other, without order. These orders were 
sent him by an angel. Note, Our intercourse with God, if it be kept up on 
our part, shall be kept up on his, wherever we are. No place can exclude 
God’s gracious visits; angels came to Joseph in Egypt, to Ezekiel in Babylon, 
and to John in Patmos. ‘Now, , : 

First. The angel informs him of the death of Herod, and his accomplices: 
“they are dead which sought the young child’s life.” They are dead, but the 
young child lives: persecuted saints sometimes live to tread upon the graves of 
their persecutors. Thus did the church’s King weather this storm, and many 
an one has the church in like manner weathered. “ They are dead;” to wit, 
Herod and his son Antipater, who, though there were mutual jealousies between 
them, yet probably concurred in seeking the destruction of this new king. If 
Herod first kill Antipater, and then die himself, the coasts are cleared, and 
the Lord is known by the judgments which he executeth, when one wicked 
instrument is the ruin of another. 

Secondly. He directs him what to do: he must go and “ return to the land 
of Israel ;” and he did so without delay, not pleading the tolerably good settle- 
ment hehad in Hgypt, or the inconveniencies of the journey, especially if, as is 
supposed, it was in the beginning of the winter that Herod died. God’s 

eople follow his conduct wherever he leads them, wherever he lodges them. 
Did we but look upon the world, as our Egypt, the place of our bondage and 
banishment, and heaven only as our Canaan, our home, our rest, we should as 
atta arise and depart thither when we are called for, as Joseph did out of 

igypt. 

Ill. The further direction he had from God, which way to steer, and where to 
fix in the land of Israel, ver. 22, 23. God could have given him instructions 
with the former, but God reveals his mind to his people by degrees, to keep 
them still waiting on him, and expecting to hear furtherfrom him. ‘These orders 
Joseph received in a dream, probably as those before, by the ministration of an 
angel. God could have signified his will to Joseph by the child Jesus, but we 
do not find that in those removes, he either takes notice, or gives notice of 
any thing that occurred; surely it was because “in all things it beboved him 
to be made like his brethren ;” being a child, he spake asa child, and did as a 
child, and threw a veil over his infinite knowledge and power ; as a child he 
increased in wisdom. Now the direction given this holy, royal family is, 

First. That it might not settle in Judwa, ver. 22. Joseph might think, that 
Jesus being born in Bethlehem, must be brought up there; yet is prudently 
afraid for the young child, because he heard that Archelaus reigns in Herod's 
stead, not over all the kingdomas his father did, but only over Juda, the other 
provinces being put into other hands. See what asuccession of enemies there 
is to fight against Christ and his church. If one drop off, another presently 
appears, to keep the old enmity. But for this reason Joseph must not take 
the young child into Judea. Note, God will not thrust his children into the 
mouth of danger, but when it is for his own glory and their trial; for,“ pre- 
cious in the sight of the Lord is the life and death of his saints,’ precious is 
their blood to him. 

Secondly. That it must settle in Galilee, ver. 22. There Philip now ruled, 
who was a mild quiet man. Note, The providence of God commonly so orders 
it, that his people shall not want a quiet retreat from the storm and from 
the tempest; when one climate becomes hot and scorching, another shall be 
kept more.cool and temperate. Galilee lay far north, Samaria lay between it 
and Juda; thither they were sent to Nazareth, a city upon a hill, in the 
centre of the lot of Zebulun; there the mother of our Lord lived when she 
conceived “ that holy thing,” and probably Joseph lived there too, Tass 26, 27. 
Thither they were sent, for there they were well known, and were among 
their relations ; the inmost proper place for them to be in. ‘There they con- 
tinued, and from thence our Saviour was called ‘Jesus of Nazareth,” which 
was to the Jews a stumbling block, for “can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth?” In this is said to be fulfilled what was “spoken by the prophets, 
he shall be called a Nazarene;’ which may be looked upon, 1. As a name of 
honour and dignity, though primarily it signifies no more but a man of 
Nazareth, yet there is an allusion or mystery in it, speaking Christ to be, Ist. 
The man, the *‘ Branch,” spoken of, Jsa. xi. 1, where the word is Netsar, which 
signifies, either a branch or the city of Nazareth; in being demominated from 
that city, he is declared to be that branch. 2nd. It speaks him to be the 
geet Nazarite, of whom the legal Nazarites were atype and tigure, especially 
Samson, Jud. xiii. 5, and Joseph, who is called a Nazarite among his brethren, 
Gen. xlix. 26; and to whom that which was prescribed concerning the Nazarites 
has reference, Num. vi, 2, &c.; not that Christ was strictly a Nazarite, for he 
drank wine, and touched dead bodies; but he was eminently so, both as he 
was singularly holy,and as he was by asolemn designation and dedication set 
apart to the honour of God in the work of our redemption, as Samson was to 
save Israel: and it is a name we have all reason to rejoice in, and to know 
him by. Or,2. Asa name of reproach and contempt. To be called a Nazarene, 
was to be called a despicable man, a man from whom no good was to be 
expected, and to whom no respect was to be paid. he devil first fastened 
this name upon Christ, to render him mean, and to prejudice people against 
him, and it stuck as a nickname to him and his followers. Now this was not 
particularly foretold by any one prophet, but in general it was spoken by the 
prophets, that he should be “despised and rejected of man,” Jsa. liii. 2,3; “a 
worm and no man,” Ps. xxii. 6.7; that he should be an alien to his brethren, 
Ps. |xix. 8,9. Let no name of reproach for religion’s sake seem hard to us, 
when our Master was himself called a Nazarene. 


CHAPTER III. 


As the story of this chapter, concerning the baptism of John, begins the Gospel, Mar.i.1, 
what went before is but preface or introduction ; this is ‘‘the beginning of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ ;” and Peter observes the same date, Acts i. 22; ‘‘beginning from the 
baptism of John ;” for then Christ began first to appear in him, and then to appear to 
him, and by him to the world. Here is, I. The glorious rising of the morning star, 
John the Baptist, ver. 1. 1. The doctrine he preached, ver. 2. 2. The fulfilling of the | 
Scripture in him, ver. 3. 3. His manner of life, ver. 4. 4. The resort of multitudes to 
him, and their submission to his baptism, ver. 5,6. 5. His sermon that he preached to 
the Pharisees and Sadducees, wherein he endeavours to bring them to repentance, 
ver. 7—10, and so to bring them to Christ, ver. 11,12. II. The more glorious shining 
forth of the sun of righteousness immediately after; where we have, 1. The honour 
done by him to the baptism of John, ver. 13—15. 2. The honour done to him by the 
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descent of the Spirit upon him, and a yoice from heayen, ver. 16, 17, 


N.T.—No, 2. 


A.D. 26. 


N those days came John the 
Baptist, preaching in the 
wilderness of Judea, 2 And 
‘(ek saying, Repent ye: for the 
¥ ’ kingdom of heaven is at 
|S), 


ge 


hand. 3 For this is he that 
& was spoken of by the pro- 


‘ 2 phet Hsaias, saying, The 


way of the Lord, make his paths straight. 4 And 
the same John had his raiment of camel’s hair, and 
aleathern girdle about his loins; and his meat was 
locusts and wild honey. 5 Then went out to him 
Jerusalem, and all Judea, and all the region round 
about Jordan, 6 And were baptized of him in Jor- 
dan, confessing their sins. 


We have here an account of the preaching and baptism of John, which was 
the dawning of the Gospel-day. bserve, 

{. The time when he appeared : “Tn those days,” ver. 1, or, ‘after those days,’ 
long after what was recorded in the foregoing chapter, which left the child 
Jesus in his infancy. “In those days,” that is, in the time appointed of the 
Father for the beginning of the Gospel, “ when the fulness of time was come,” 
which was often thus spoken of in the Old Testament, “In those days.” Now 
the last of Daniel’s weeks began, or rather the latter half of the last week, 
when the Messiah was to ‘“‘confirm the covenant with many,” Dan. ix. 27. 
Christ’s appearances are allin their season. Glorious things were spoken both 
of John and Jesus, at and before their births, which would have given occa- 
sion to expect some extraordinary appearances of a Divine presence and 
dee with them when they were very young; but it is quite otherwise. 
Except Christ’s disputing with the doctors at twelve years old, nothing 
appears remarkable concerning either of them, till they were about thirty 
years old. Nothing is recorded of their childhood and youth, but the greatest 
part of their life is tempus adndov; it is wrayt up in darkness and obscurity. 
These children differ little in outward appearance from other children, as the 
heir while he is under age “ differeth nothing from a servant, though he be lord 
ot all.” And this was to shew, 

First. That even then when God is acting as the God of Israel, the Saviour, 
yet “verily he is a God that hideth himself,” Jsa. xlv. 15. “ The Lord is in 
this place, and I knew it not,” Gen. xxviii. 16. Our Beloved stands behind the 
wall long before he “looks forth at the windows,” Cant. ii. 9. 

Secondly. That our faith must principally have an eye to Christ in his office 
and undertaking, for there is the daclas of his power; but in his person is the 
hiding of his power. All this while Christ was God-man; yet we are not 
told what he said or did, till he appeared as a prophet, and then “hear ye him.” 

Thirdly. That young men, though well qualified, should not be forward to 
put forth themselves in public services, but be humble and modest, and self- 
diffident, “swift to hear and slow to speak.” Matthew saith nothing of the 
conception and birth of John the Baptist, which is largely related by St. Luke, 
but finds him at full age, as if dropt from the clouds to preach in the wilder- 
ness. For above three hundred years the church had been without. prophets, 
those lights had been long put out, that he might be the more desired, who was 
to be the Great Prophet. After Malachi there was no prophet, nor any pre- 
tender to prophecy, till John the Baptist, to whom therefore the prophet 
Malachi points more directly than any of the Old Testament prophets had done 
Mal. iii. 1, ‘““ 1 send my messenger.” 

Il. The place where he appeared first: “In the wilderness of Judea.” It 
was not an uninhabited desert, but a part of the country not so thickly peo- 
pled, nor so much inclosed into fields and vineyards, as other parts were; it was 
such a wilderness as had six cities and their villages in it, which are named, 
Jos. xv. 61,62. In these cities and villages John preached, for thereabouts he 
had hitherto lived, being born hard by in Hebron. The scenes of his action 
began there, where he had long spent his time in contemplation, and even 
when he shewed himself to Israel, he shewed how well he loved retirement, as 
far as would consist with his business. ‘The word of the Lord” found John 
here in a “ wilderness.” Note, No place is so remote as to shut us out from 
the visits of Divine grace: nay, commonly the sweetest intercourse the saints 
have with heaven is, when they are withdrawn furthest from the noise of this 
world. It was in this wilderness of Judah, that David penned the sixty- 
third Psalm, which speaks so much of the sweet communion he then had 
with God, Hos. ii. 14, In a wilderness the Law was given: and as the Old 
Testament, so the New Testament Israel was first found in a desert land, 
and there God“ led him about and instructed him,” Deu. xxxii. 10. John 
Baptist was a priest of the order of Aaron, yet we find him preaching in a 
wilderness, and never officiating in the temple; but, Christ who was not a son 
of Aaron, yet is often found in the temple, and sitting there “as one haying 
authority ;” so it was foretold, Jul. iii.1, “The Lord whom ye seek shall 
suddenly come to his temple;” not the messenger that was to “prepare his 
way.” ‘This intimated that the priesthood of Christ was to thrust out that of 
Aaron, and drive it into a wilderness. The beginning of the Gospel in a wil- 
derness, speaks comfort to the deserts of the Gentile world. Now must the 

rophecies be fulfilled, £ will plant in the wilderness the cedar, Jsa. xii. 18, 19. 

‘he wilderness shali be a beautiful field, Zsa. xxxii.15; and ‘ the desert shall 
rejoice,” Isa. xxxv. 1, 2, which the Septuagint reads, ‘the desert of Jordan’, the 
very wilderness in which John preached. In the Romish church there are 
those who call themselves hermits, and pretend to follow John, but when 
they say of Christ, “ Behold he is in the desert, go not forth,” Mat. xxiv. 26. 
There was a seducer that led his followers into the wilderness, Acts xxi. 38. 

ILL. His preaching. This he made his business; he came not fighting, not 
disputing, but preaching, ver. 1, for “by the foolishness of preaching” Christ’s 
kingdom must be set up, 
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First. The doctrine he preached, was that of repentance, ver. 2: “ Repent 
ye.” He preached this in Juda, among those that were called Jews, and 
made a profession of religion; for even they need repentance. He preached 
it not in Jerusalem, but in the “ wilderness of Juda,” among the plain country 
people; for even those who think themselves most out of the way of tempta- 
tion, and furthest from the vanities and vices of the town, yet cannot wash 
their hands in innocency, but must do it in repentance. John Baptist’s 
business was to call men to repent of their sins; Meravoecre ‘ bethink yourselves,’ 
admit a second thought to correct the errors of the first; an after-thought : 
consider your ways, ase your minds; you have thought amiss, think again, 
and think aright. Note, True penitents have other thoughts of God and 
Christ, and sin and holiness, and this world and the other, than they have had, 
and stand otherwise affected towards them. The change of the mind pro- 
duceth a change of the way. Those who are truly sorry for what they have 
done amiss, will be careful to do so nomore. This repentance is a necessary 
duty in obedience to the command of God, Acés xvii. 30, and a necessary pre- 

arative and qualification for the comforts of the Gospel of Christ. If the 
Eee of man had continued upright and unstained, Divine consolations might 
have been received without this painful operation preceding, but being sinful, 
it must be first pained before it can be laid at ease; must labour before it 
can be at rest; the sore must be searched, or it cannot be cured. “I wound, 
and I heal.” : = ’ 

Secondly. The argument he used to enforce this call was, for “the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand.” ‘he prophets of the Old Testament called people to 
repent, for the obtaining and securing of temporal national mercies, and for 
the preventing and removing of temporal national judgments ; but now, though 
the duty pressed is the same, the reason is new, and _ purely evangelical. Men 
are now considered in their personal capacity, and not so much as then in a 
social and political one. Now, “repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand, 

that is, the Gospel dispensation of the covenant of grace, the opening of the 
kingdom of heaven to all believers, by the death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. Itis a kingdom which Christ is the sovereign of, and we must be the 
willing loyal subjects of. It is a kingdom of heaven, not of this world; a spi- 
vital Giaedom: its original from heaven, its tendency to heaven. John preached 
this “at hand;” then it was at the door—to us it is come, by the pouring 
out of the Spirit, and the full exhibiting of the riches of Gospel grace. Now, 
1. This is a great inducement to us to repent: nothing like the consideration of 
Divine grace to break the heart, both for sin, and from sin. That is evangelical 
repentance that flows from a sight of Christ, from a sense of his love, and the 
hopes of pardon and forgiveness through him. Kindness is conquering, abused 
kindness humbling and melting. ‘ What a wretch was i to sin against such 
grace! against the law and love of sucha kingdom!’ 2. It is great encourage- 
ment to us to repent. Repent, for your sins shall be pardoned i your 
repentance. Return to God in a way of duty, and he will, through Christ, 
return to you ina way of mercy. The proclamation of pardon discovers and 
fetcheth in the malefactor that before fled and absconded. Thus are we 
drawn to it with the cords of a man, and the bands of love. — 

IV. The prophecy that was fulfilled in him, ver.3. This is he that was 
spoken of in the beginning of that part of the prophecy of Esaias, which is 
mostly evangelical, and which points at Gospel times, and Gospel grace; see 
Isa. x). 3,4. John is here spoken of, : 

First. As the “voice of one crying in the wilderness.” John owned it 
himself, Jno. i. 23, “I am the voice,” and that is all; God is the speaker, who 
maketh known his mind by John, as aman doth by his yoice. The Word of 
God must be received as such, 1 Thes. ii. 13: what else is Paul, and what is 
Apollos, but the voice? John is called “the voice,” pwr Bowvros “the voice of 
one crying” aloud, which is startling and awakening; Christ is called “‘the 
Word,” which being distinct and articulate, is more instructive. John as “the 
voice” roused men, and then Christ as “the Word” taught them; as we find, 
Rev. xiv. 2; the voice of many waters, and of a great thunder, made way for 
the melodious voice of harpers, and the new song, ver. 3. Some observe, that 

~as Sampson’s mother must drink no strong drink, yet he was designed to bea 
strong man, so John Baptist’s father was struck dumb, and yet he was designed 
to be “the voice of one erying.” When the ecrier’s voice is begotten of a 
opm father, it shews “the excellency of the power to be of God, and not 
man. 

Secondly. As one whose business it was to “ prepare the way of the Lord, 
and to make his paths straight ;” so it was said of him before he was born, that 
he should “ make ready a people prepared for the Lord,” Lu. i. 17, as Christ’s 
harbinger and forerunner, and such an one as intimated the nature of Christ’s 
kingdom, for he came not inthe gaudy dress of a herald at arms, but the 
homely one of a hermit. Officers are sent before great men to clear the way, so 
John prepares the way of the Lord. 1. He himself did so among the men of that 
generation. In the Jewish church and nation at that time all was out of 
course ; there was a great decay of piety, the vitals of religion were corrupted 
and eaten out by the traditions and injunctions of the elders. The scribes and 
Pharisees, that is, the greatest hypocrites in the world, had the key of know- 
ledge, and the key of the government at their girdle. The people were 
generally extremely proud of their privileges, confident of justification by their 
own righteousness, insensible of sin, and though now under the most humbling 
providences, being lately made a province of the Roman Empire, yet were 
unhumbled: they were much in the same temper, that they were in Malachi’s 
time, insolent and ich LP and ready to contradict the Word of God. Now 
John was sent to level these mountains, to take down their high opinion of 
themselves, and to shew them their sins, that the doctrine of Christ might be 
the more acceptable and effectual. 2. His doctrine of repentance and humi- 
liation, is still as necessary as it was then “‘to prepare the way of the Lord.” 
Note, There is a great deal to be done to make way for Christ into a soul 
to bow the heart for the reception of the Son cf David, 2 Sam. xix. 14; and 
nothing more needful, in order to this, than the discovery of sin, and a con- 
yiction of the insufficiency of our own righteousness. That which letteth will 
let, until it be taken out of the way. Prejudices must be removed, high 
thoughts brought down, and captivated to the obedience of Christ. Gates 
of brass must be broken, and bars of iron cut asunder, ere the everlasting 
doors be opened for the King of glory to come in. The way of sin and Satan 
a are way; to prepare a way for Christ, the paths must be made straight, 

eb. xii. 13. 

V. The garb in which he appeared, the figure he made, and the manner of life 
he lived, ver. 4. They that expected the Messiah as a temporal prince, would 
think his forerunner must come in great pomp and splendour, that his equipage 
should be very magnificent and gay; but it proves quite contrary; he shall be 
“great in the sight of the Lord,” but mean in the eye of the world; and as 
Christ himself, having no “form or comeliness,” to intimate betimes, that the 
glory of Christ's kingdom was to be spiritual, and the subjects of it such as 
ordinarily were, either found by it, or made by it, poor and despised, and had 
their honours, pleasures, and riches derived from another world, i 

First. His dress was plain. “This same John had his raiment of camel’s 
hair, and a leathern girdle about his oe >” he did not go in long clothing, 
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| as the scribes, or soft clothing as the courtiers, but in the oe of a 
country busbandman, for he lived ina country place, and suited his habits 
to his habitation. Note, It is good for us to accommodate ourselves to the 
place and condition which God in his providence has put us in. John 
appeared in this dress, 1. To shew that, like Jacob, he “ was a plain man,” and 
mortified to this world, and the delights and gaieties of it. “Behold an 
Israelite indeed.” ‘Those that are lowly in heart, should shew it by a holy 
negligence and indifference in their attire, and not make the putting on of 
apparel their adorning, nor value others by their attire. 2. ‘To shew that he 
wasa prophet; for prophets wore rough garments, as mortified men, Zee. xiii. 4. 
And especially to shew that he was the Elias promised ; for particular 
notice is taken of Elias, that he was a hairy man (which some think is meant 
of the hairy garments he wore) and that “ he was girt with a girdle of leather 
about his loins,” 2 Ain.i. 8. John etre appears no way inferior to him in 
mortification; this therefore is “that Elias that was to come.” 3. To shew 
that he was a man of resolution; his girdle was not fine, such as were then 
commonly worn, but it was strong, it was aleathern girdle; and blessed be 
Co) servant whom his Lord, wher he comes, finds with his loins girt, Zz. xii. 35; 
LiPetsa.. 13: 


Secondly. His diet was plain: “His meat was locusts and wild honey.” WNot 
as if he never ate anything else, but these he frequently fed upon, and made 
many a meal’s meat of when he retired into solitary places, and continued long 
there for contemplation. Locusts were a sort of flying insect, very good for 
food, and allowed as clean, Lev. xi. 22; they required little dressing, and were 
light and easy of digestion; whence it is reckoned among the infirmities of 
old age, that the grasshopper, or locust, is then a burden to the stomach, 
Eccl. xii. 5. Wild honey was that which Canaan flowed with, 1 Sam. xiv. 26. 
Either it was gathered immediately as it fell in the dew, or rather as it was 
found in the hollows of trees and rocks, where bees built, that were not, as 
those in hives, under the care and inspection of men. This intimates that he 
eat sparingly, a little served his turn. A man would be long ere he filled his 
belly with locusts and wild honey. John Baptist “came neither eating nor 
drinking,” ch. xi. 18. Not with that curiosity, formality, and familiarity that 
other people do. He was so entirely taken up with spiritual things, that he 
could seldom find time foraset meal. Now, 1. This agreed with the doe- 
trine he preached of “ repentance,”’and “fruits meet for repentance.” Note, 
Those whose business it is to call others to mourn for sin, and to mortify it 
ought themselves to live a serious life, a life of self-denial, mortification, ‘and 
contempt of the world. John Baptist thus shewed the deep sense he had of 
the badness of the time and place he lived in, which made the preaching of 
repentance needful; every day was a fast day with him. 2. This agreed with 
his oftice as Christ’s forerunner; by this practice he shewed that he knew 
what the kingdom of heaven was, and had experienced the powers of it. 
Note, Those that are acquainted with Divine and spiritual pleasures, cannot 
but look upon all the delights and ornaments of sense with a holy indifferency; 
they know better things. By giving others this example, he made way for 


Christ. Note, A conviction of the vanity of the world, and every thing in it is 
the best preparative for the entertainment of the kingdom of heayen in the 
heart. “Blessed are the poor in spirit.” 


VI. The people that attended upon him, and flocked after him, yer. 5: “Then 
went out to him Jerusalem, and all Judea.” Great multitudes came to him 
from the city, and from all parts of the country; some of all sorts, men and 
women, young and old, rich and poor, Pharisees and publicans, they “ went 
out to him” as soon as rans heard of his preaching the kingdom of heaven, 
that they might hear what they heard so much of. Now, 

First. This was a great honour put upon John, that so many attended him, 
and with so much respect. Note, Many times those have most real honour 
done them that least court the shadow of it. Those that live a mortified life, 
that are humble and self-denying, and dead to the worid, command respect. 
and men have a secret value and reverence for them, more than one would 
imagine. 

Secondly. This gave John a great sac of doing good, and was an 
evidence that God was with him. Now people begin to crowd and press into 
the kingdom of heaven, Lu. xvi. 16, and a blessed sight it was to see the dew 
of the youth dropping from the womb of the Gospel morning, Ps. cx. 3; to 
see the net cast where there were so many fish. - - 

Thirdly. This was an evidence that now was a time of great sa eon a 
it was generally thought that the kingdom of God should presently appear 
Iu. xix. 11; and therefore when John shewed himself to Israel, lived an 
preached at this rate, so very different from the scribes and Pharisees, they 
were ready to say of him, that he was “the Christ,” Zu. ili. 15; and this 
occasioned such a confluence of people about him, an 

Fourthly. Those that would haye the benefit of John’s ministry, must go 
out to him to the wilderness, sharing in his reproach, Note, They who truly 
desire “the sincere milk of the Word,” if it be not brought to them, will go 
seek out for it; and they who would learn the doctrine of repentance, must 
go out from the hurry of this world, and be still. 

Fifthly. It appears by the issue, that of the many that came to John’s 
baptism, there were but few that stuck to it; witness the cold reception Christ 
hadin Judea, and about Jerusalem. Note, There may be a multitude of for- 
ward hearers, where there are but a few true believers. Curiosity, affectation 
of novelty, and variety, may bring many to attend upon good preaching, and to 
be affected with it for a while, who yet are never subject to the power of it, 

Zé. Xxxiii. 31, 32. q =a, 

VII. The rule or ceremony by which he admitted disciples, ver. 6. Those 
that received his doctrine, and submitted to his discipline,“ were baptized of 
him in Jordan,” thereby professing their repentance and their belief, that the 
kingdom of the Messiah was at hand. f tla 

First. They testified their repentance by “‘ confessing their sins ;” a_general 
confession, it is probable they made to John, that they were sinners, that they 
were polluted by sin, and needed cleansing, but to God they made a confession 
of particular sins, for he is the party offended. The Jews had been taught to 
justify themselves, but John teacheth them to accuse themselves, and not to 
rest, as they used to do, in the general confession of sin, made for all Israel 
once a year upon the day of atonement, but to make a particular acknowledg- 
ment, every one, of ‘the plague of his own heart.” Note, A penitent confes- 
sion of sin is required, in order to peace and pardon; and those only are ready 
to receive Jesus Christ as their righteousness, who are brought with sorrow 
and shame to own their guilt, 1 Jno. i. 8. 

Secondly. The benefits of the “kingdom of heaven” now “at hand,” were 
thereupon sealed to them by baptism. He washed them with water in token 
of this, that from all their iniquities God would cleanse them. It was usual 
with the Jews to baptize those whom they admitted proselytes to their religion, 
especially those who were only “‘proselytes of the gate,’ and were not circum- 
cised as the “ proselytes of righteousness” were. Some think it was likewise 
a custom for persons of eminent religion, that set up for leaders, by baptism 
to admit pupils and disciples. Christ’s question concerning John’s baptism, 

‘Was it from heayen or of men?” implied that there wvorenbne ae of men, 
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who pretended not to a Divine mission; with this usage John complied, but 
his was from heaven, and was distinguished from all others, with this cha- 
racter, it was the “baptism of repentance,” Acts xix. 4. All Israel were 
“baptized into Moses,” 1 Cor.x. 2. The ceremonial law consisted in “ divers 
washings,” or baptisms, Heb. ix. 10.. But John’s baptism refers to the remedial 
law, the law of repentance and faith. He is said to baptize them in Jordan, 
that river which was famous for Israel’s passage through it, and Naaman’s 
cure; yet itis probable John did not baptize in that river at first, but after- 
wards, when the people that came to his baptism were numerous, he removed 
to Jordan. By baptism he obliged them to live a holy life, according to the 

rofession they took upon themselves. Note, Confession of sin must always 
Ba accompanied with holy resolutions in the strength of Divine grace, not to 


return to it again. 

7 But when he saw many of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees come to his baptism, he said unto them, 
O generation of vipers, who hath warned you to flee 
from the wrath to come? 8 Bring forth therefore 
fruits meet for repentance: 9 And think not to say 
within yourselves, We have Abraham to our father : 
for I say unto you, that God is able of these stones 
to raise up children unto Abraham. 10 And now 
also the ax is laid unto the root of the trees: there- 
fore every tree which bringeth not forth good fruit is 
hewn down, and cast into the fire. 11 Iindeed bap- 
tize you with water unto repentance: but he that 
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cometh after me is mightier than I, whose shoes I am 
not worthy to bear: he shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost, and with fire: 12 Whose fan 7s in his 
hand, and he will throughly purge his floor, and 
gather his wheat into the garner; but he will burn 


up the chaff with unquenchable fire. 
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ANCIENT MODE OF WINNOWING. 


The doctrine John preached, was that of “ repentance,” in consideration of 
the “kingdom of heaven at hand;” now here we have the use of that doctrine. 
Application is the life of preaching, iy was of John’s preaching. Observe, 
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I. Yo whom he applied it; to “the Pharisees and Sadducees” that came “ to 
his baptism,” ver. 7. To others he thought it enough to say, “Repent, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand ;” but when he saw these Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees come about him, he found it necessary to explain himself, and deal more 
closely. These were two of the three noted sects among the Jews at that time: 
the third was that of the Essenes, whom we never read of in the Gospels, for 
they affected retirement, and declined busying themselves in public action. The 
Pharisees were zealots for the ceremonies, for the power of the church, and the 
traditions of the elders; the Sadducees ran into the other extreme, and were 
little better than deists, denying the existence of spirits and a future state. It 
was strange that they came to John’s baptism, but their curiosity brought them 
to be hearers; and some of them, it is probable, submitted to be baptized; but 
it is certain the generality of them did not, for Christ saith, Zu. vii. 29, 30, that 
when “the publicans justified God, end were baptized of John, the Pharisees and 
lawyers rejected the counsel of God against themselves, being not baptized of 
him.” Note, Many come to ordinances that come not under the power of them. 
Now to them John here addresseth himself with all faithfulness, and what he 
said to them he said to the multitude, Zw. iii. 7, for they were all concerned in 
what he said. 

Il. What the application was ; it is plain and home. and directed to their con- 
sciences ; he speaks as one that came not to preach before them, but to preach 
tothem. Though his education was private, he was not bashful when he ap- 
peared in public, nor feared the face of man, for he was full of the Holy Ghost, 
and of power. 

First. Here is a word of conviction and awakening. Te begins harshly, calls 
them not Rabbi, gives them not the titles, much less the applauses they had 
been used to. 1. The title he gives them is, “ OO ereraison ot vipers :” Christ 
gave them the same title, ch. xii. 34; xxiii. 33. They were as vipers, though 
specious, yet venomous and poisonous, and full of malice and enmity to ever 
thing that was good; they were a viperous brood, the seed and offspring of such 
as had been of the same spirit ; it was bred in the bone with them. They gloried 
in it, that they were the seed of Abraham, but John shewed them that they 
were the serpent’s seed; compare Gen. iii. 15: “of their father the devil,” 
Jno. viii. 44. They were a viperous gang, they were all alike; though enemies 
to one another, yet confederate in mischief. Note, A wicked generation 
is a generation of vipers, and they ought to be told so: it becomes the 
ministers of Christ to be bold in shewing sinners their true character. 2. 
The alarm he gives them is, “ Who hath warned you to flee from the wrath 
to come?” ‘This intimates that they were in danger of the wrath to come, and 
that their case was so near to desperate, and their hearts so hardened in sin—the 


Pharisees, by their shows of religion, and the Sadducees by their arguments 
against religion—that it was next toa miracle to see any hopes of them. ‘ What 
brings you hither? Who thought of seeing you here? What fright have you 
been put into, that you inquire after the kingdom of heaven?’ Note, 1. ‘There 
is a “wrath to come ;” besides present wrath, the vials of which are poured out 
now, there is future wrath, the stores of which are treasured up for hereafter. 
2. It is the great concern of every one of us to flee from that wrath. It is won- 
derful merey that we are fairly warned to flee from this wrath. Think, who 
has warned us; God has warned us, who delights not in our ruin: he warns 
by the written word, by ministers, by conscience. 3. These warnings sometimes 
startle those that seemed to have been very much hardened in their security 
and good opinion of themselves. 

Secondly. Here is a word of exhortation and direction, ver. 8: “ Bring forth 
therefore fruits meet for repentance.” “Therefore,” because you are “ warned 
to flee from the wrath to come,” let the terrors of the Lord persnade you to a 
holy life. Or, “therefore,” because you profess repentance, and attend upon 
the doctrine and baptism of repentance, evidence that you are trne penitents: 
repentance is seated in the heart. There it is as a root; but in vain do we pre- 
tend to have it there, if we do not “ bring forth the fruits” of it in an universal re- 
formation, forsaking all sin, and cleaving to that which is good ; these are fruits 
akious tn jLeTavoras,—* worthy of repentance.’ Note, Those are not worthy the 
name of penitents, nor their privileges, who say they are sorry for their sins and 
yet persist in them. They that profess repentance, as all that are baptized do, 
must be and act as becomes penitents, and never do any thing unbecoming a 
penitent sinner. It becomes penitents to be humble and low in their own eyes, 
to be thankful for the least mercy, patient under the greatest afHiction, to be 
watchful against all appearances of sin and Bpprogave towards it, to abound 
in every duty, and to be charitable in judging others. 

Thirdly. Here is a word of caution not to trust to their external privileges, 
so as with them to shift off these calls to repentance, ver. 9: “ Think not to say 
within yourselves, We have Abraham to our father.” Note, There is a great 
deal which carnal hearts are apt to say within themselves, to put by the con- 
yincing, commanding power of the Word of God, which ministers should labour 
to meet with and anticipate: vain thoughts which lodge within those who are 
called to wash their hearts, Jer. iv. 14. My dofy7e,—* Pretend not, presume not 


to say within yourselves; be not of the opinion that this will save you; harbour 
not such a conceit.’ * Please not yourselves with saying this,’ so some read it; 
‘rock not yourselves asleep with this, nor flatter yourselves into a fool’s para- 
dise.’ Note, God takes notice what we say within ourselves, which we dare not 
speak out ; and is acquainted with all the false rests of the soul, and the falla- 
cies with which it deludes itself, but will not discover them, lest it should be 
undeceived. Many hide the lie that ruins them in their right hand, and roll 
it under their tongue, because they are ashamed to own it: they keep in 
the devil’s interest by keeping the devil’s counsel. Now John shews them, 
1. What their pretence was: “ We have Abraham to our father ;” ‘we are not 
sinners of the Gentiles, it is fit indeed they should be called to repent; but we 
are Jews, aholy nation, a peculiar people, what is this tous?’ Note, The Word 
doth us no good, when we will not take it as spoken to us, and belonging to us. 
‘Think not that because you are the seed of Abraham, therefore, Ist. You need 
not repent, you have nothing to repent of; your relation to Abraham, and your 
interest in the covenant made with him, denominates you so holy that there is no 
occasion for you to change your mind or way. 2nd. That, therefore, you shall 
fare well enough, though you do not repent: think not that this will bring you 
off in the judgment, and secure you from the wrath to come; that God will 
connive at your impenitency because you are Abraham’s seed.’ Note, It is vain 
presumption to think that our having good relations will save us, though we be 
not good ourselves. What though we be descended from pious ancestors, have 
been blessed with a religious education, haye our lot cast in families where the 
fear of God is uppermost, and have good friends that advise us and pray for us, 
what will all this avail us, if we do not repent and live a life of repentance? 
“We have Abraham to our father,” and, therefore, are entitled to the privileges 
of the covenant made with him: being his seed, we are sons of the church, “ the 
temple of the Lord,” Jer. vii. 4. Note, Multitudes, by resting in the honours 
and advantages of their visible church-membership, take up short of heaven. 
2, How foolish and groundless this pretence was: they thought that, bein 
the seed of Abraham, they were the only people God had in the world, and, 
therefore, if they were cut off, he would be at a loss for a church; but John 
| shews them the folly of this conceit: “T say unto you,” (whatever you say 
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within yourselves,) that “ God is able of these stones to raise up children unto 
Abraham.” He was now baptizing in Jordan, at Bethabara, Jno. i. 28, the 
house of passage, where the children of Israel passed over, and there were the 
twelve stones, one for each tribe, which Joshua set up for amemorial, Jos. iv. 20. 
It is not unlikely that he pointed to those stones, which God could make to 
be, more than in representation, the twelve tribes of Israel. Or, adel he 
refers to Jsa. li. 12, where Abraham was called “the rock out of which they 
were hewn.” That God, who raised Isaac out of such a rock, can, if there be 
occasion, do as much again, for with him nothing is impossible. Some think he 
pointed to those heathen soldiers that were present, telling the Jews that God 
would raise up a church for himself among the Gentiles, and entail the blessing 
of Abraham upon them. Thus, when our first parents fell, God could have left 
them to perish, and out of stones have raised up another Adam and another 
Eve. Or take it thus: ‘stones themselves shall be owned as Abraham's seed, 
rather than such hard, dry, barren sinners as you are.’ Note, As it is lowering 
to the confidence of the sinners in Zion, so it is encouraging to the fears of the 
sons of Zion, that whatever comes of the present generation, God will never 
want a church in the world; if the Jews fall off, the Gentiles shall be gratted 
in, ch. xxi. 43; Tom. xi. 11. d 

Fourthly. Tere is a word of terror to the careless and secure Pharisees and 
Sadducees, and other the Jews, that knew not the signs of the times, nor the 
day of their visitation, ver. 10. ow look about you, now “the kingdom of God 
is at hand,” and be made sensible. 1. How strict and short your trial is: “now 
the ax” is carried before you, now it is “laid to the root of the tree,” now 
you are upon your good behaviour, and are to be so but a while; now you are 
marked for ruin, and cannot avoid it but by a speedy and sincere repent- 
ance. Now you must expect that God will make quicker work with you by 
his judgments than he did formerly, and that they will “begin at the house 
ot God * where God allows more means, he allows less time. “Behold, I 
come quickly.” Now they were put upon their last trial; now or never. 
2. How sore and severe your last doom will be, if you do not improve this. It 
is now declared, with the ax at the root, to shew that God is in earnest in the 
declaration, that “every tree,” though neyer so high in gifts and honours, 
though never so green in external professions and performances, if it “ bring 
not forth good fruit,” the “fruits meet for repentance,” it “is hewn down,” dis- 
owned as a tree in God's vineyard, unworthy to have room there, and “is cast 
into the fire” of God’s wrath; the fittest place for barren trees: what else are 
they good for? If not fit for fruit, they are fit for fuel. Probably, this refers 
to the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, which was not as other judg- 
ments had been, like the lopping off of the branches, or cutting down the body 
of the tree, leaving the root to bud again; but it would be the total, final, irre- 
coverable extirpation of that people, in which all those should perish that con- 
tinued impenitent. Now God would make afull end; wrath was coming on 
them to the utmost. 

Fifthly. A word of instruction concerning Jesus Christ, in whom all John’s 
preaching centred: Christ’s ministers preach not themselves, but him. Here 
is, 1. The dignity and pre-eminence of Christ above John. See how meanly he 
speaks of himself, that he might magnify Christ, ver. 11: “I indeed baptize you 
with water,” that is the utmost I can do. Note, Sacraments derive not their 
efficacy from those that administer them; they can only apply the sign: it is 
Christ’s prerogative to give the thing signified, 1 Cor. iii. 6; 2 Kin. iv.31. But 
“he that comes after me is mightier than I.” ‘Though John had much power, 
for he came in the spirit and power of Elias, Christ had more; though John 
was truly great, great in the sight of the Lord, not a greater born of woman, 
yet he thinks himself unworthy to be in the meanest place of attendance upon 
Christ, “whose shoes I am not worthy to bear.” He sees, Ist. How mighty 
Christ is in comparison with him. Note, It is a great comfort to faithful 


ministers to think that Jesus Christ is mightier than they, can do that for them, | 


and that by them, which they cannot do: his strength is perfected in their 
weakness. 2nd. How mean he isin comparison with Christ ; not worthy to carry 
~ his shoes after him. Note, Those whom God puts honour upon, are thereby 
made very humble and low in their own eyes; willing to be abased, so that 
Christ may be magnified; to be any thing, to be nothing, so that Christ may be 
all. 2, The design and intention of Christ’s appearing, which they were now 
ater to expect. When it was prophesied that John should be sent as 
thrist’s forerunner, Mail. iii. 1,2, it immediately follows, “The Lord whom ye 
seek will suddenly come,” and shall “sit as a refiner,” ver. 3. And after ihe 
coming of Elijah, “the day cometh that shall burn as an oven,” Mal. iv.1. To 
which the Baptist seems here to refer: Christ will come to make a distinction. 
ist. By the powerful working of his grace, “ he shall baptize you,” that is, some 
of you, “with the Holy Ghost, and with fire.” Note, 1. It is Christ’s preroga- 
tive to baptize with the Holy Ghost. This he did in the extraordinary gifts of 
the Spirit conferred upon the apostles, to which Christ himself applies these 
words of John, Acts i. 5. This he doth in the graces and comforts of the Spirit, 
given to them that ask him, Zw. xi. 13; Jno. vii. 38, 39. See Acts xi. 16. 2. 
Those that are baptized with the Holy Ghost are baptized as with fire; the 
seven spirits of God appear as “seven lamps of fire,” Zev. iv. 5. Is fire 
enlightening ?_So the Spirit is a spirit of illumination. Is it warming ?—And 
do not their hearts burn within them? Is it consuming ?—And doth not 
the spirit of judgment, as a spirit of burning, consume the dross of their 
corruptions ? Doth fire make all it seizeth like itself, and doth it move 
upwards ?—So doth the Spirit make the soul holy, like itself, and its ten- 
deney is heayenwards. Christ saith “If am come to send fire,” Zu. xii. 49. 
2nd. By the final determinations of his judgment, ver. 12: “ W hose fan is in 
his hand.” His ability to distinguish, as the eternal wisdom of the Father, who 
sees all by a true light, and his authority to distinguish, as the person. to whom 
all judgment is committed, is the fan that is in his hand, Jer. xv. 7. Now he “ sits 
as a refiner.” Observe here, First. That the visible church is Christ’s floor, 
O my threshing, the corn of my floor,” Jsa. xxi. 10. The temple, a type of the 
church, was built upon a threshingfloor. Second’y. In this floor there is a 
mixture of wheat and chaff; true believers are as wheat, substantial, useful, and 
pe poate are as chaff, light and empty, useless and worthless, and 
carried about with every wind: these are now mixed, good and bad under the 
same external profession, and in the same visible communion. Thirdly. There 
is a day coming when tie floor shall be purged, and the wheat and chaff shall 
be separated. Something of this kind is often done in this world, when God 
calls his people out of Babylon, Rev. xviii. 4. But it is the day of the last judg- 
inent that will be the great winnowing, distinguishing day, whieh will infallibly 
determine concerning doctrines and works, 1 Cor. iii. 13, and concerning persons, 
ch. xxv. 32, 33 ;,When saints and sinners shall be parted for ever. Fourthly. 
Heaven is the “garner” into which Jesus Christ will shortly gather all his 
wheat, and nota grain of it shall be lost. He will gather them as the ripe fruits 
were gathered in. Death’s scythe is made use of to gather them to their people. 
In heaven the saints are brought together, and no longer scattered; they are 
safe, and no longer exposed ; separated from corrupt neighbours without; and 
corrupt affections within, and there is no chaff among them. ‘They are not only 
gathered into the barn ch. xiii. 30, but into the garner, where they are thoroughl 
purified, Fifthly. Hell is the * naauenghabie tire” which will burn up the ¢ aff, 
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which will certainly be the portion, and punishment, and prenlaoing destruction 
of hypocrites and unbelievers. So that here is life and death, good and eyil set 
before us; according as we now are in the field, we shall be then in the floor. 


13 Then cometh Jesus from Galilee to Jordan 
unto John, to be baptized of him. 14 But John 
forbad him, saying, I have need to be baptized of 
thee, and comest thou to me? 15 And Jesus 
answering said unto him, Suffer zt to be so now: for 
thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness. Then 
he suffered him. 16 And Jesus, when he was bap- 
tized, went up straightway out of the water: and, lo, 
the heavens were opened unto him, and he saw the 
Spirit of God descending like a dove, and lighting 
upon him: 17 And lo a voice from heaven, saying, 
This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. 


Our Lord Jesus, from his childhood till now, when he was almost thirty years 
of age, had lain hid in Galilee, buried alive; but now, after a long and dark 
night, behold the Sun of Righteousness rises in glory! ‘The fulness of time was 
come that Christ should enter upon his provhetical office, and he chooseth to do 
it, not at Jerusalem, though it is probable he went thither at the three yearly 
feasts, as others did, but there where John was baptizing ; for to him resorted 
those that “ waited for the consolation of Israel,” to whom alone he would be 
welcome. John the Baptist was six months older than our Saviour, and it is 
supposed that he began to preach and baptize about six months before Christ 
appeared; so lohg he was employed in preparing his way in the region round 
about Jordan; and more was done towards it in these six months than had been 
done of some ages before. Christ’s coming from Galilee to Jordan to be: bap- 
tized teacheth us, not to stick at pains and travail, that we may have an oppor- 
tunity of drawing nigh to God in an ordinance ; we should be willing to go far, 
rather than come short of communion with God. ‘Those that will find must 
seek. Now, in this story of Christ’s baptism, we may observe, 

I. How hardly John was persuaded to admit of it, ver. 14,15. 1t was an 
instance of Christ’s great humility that he would offer himself to be baptized of 
John; that he who knew no sin would submit to the baptism of repentance. Note, 
As soon as ever Christ began to preach, he preached humility, preached it by 
his example, preached it to all, especially to young ministers. Christ was de- 
signed for the highest honours, yet in his first step he thus abaseth himself. 
Note, Those that would rise high must begin low ; “ before honour is humility.” 
It was a great piece of respect thus done to John, for Christ thus to come to 
him, and it was a_return for the service he did him in giving notice of his 
approach. Note, Those that honour God, he willhonour. Now here we have, 

First. The objection that John made against baptizing Jesus, ver. 14: “ John 
forbade him,” as Peter did, when Christ went about to wash his feet, 
Jno. xiii. 6,8. Note, Christ’s gracious condescensions are so surprising as to 
appear at first incredible to the strongest believers; so deep and mysterious, 
that even those who know his mind well, cannot soon find out the meaning of 
them, but, by reason of darkness, start objections against the will of Christ. 
John’s modesty thinks this an honour too great for him to receive; and he ex- 
presseth himself to Christ, just as his mother had done to Christ’s mother, 
Lu. i. 43: “ Whence is this to me that the mother of my Lord should come 
to me?” John had now won a great name, and was universally respected, yet 
see how humble he is still. Note, God has further honours in reserve for 
those whose spirits continue low when their reputation riseth. 1. John 
thinks it necessary that he should be baptized by Christ. “I have need to 
be baptized of thee,” with the baptism of the Holy Ghost, as of fire, for 
that was Christ’s baptism, ver. 11. Ist. Though John was “filled with the 
Holy Ghost” from the womb, Lu. i. 15, yet he acknowledges he had need to be 
baptized with that baptism. Note, Those that have much of the Spirit of God 
yet, while they are here in this imperfect state, see they have need of more, an 
need to apply themselves to Christ for more. 2nd. John has need to be bap- 
tized, though he was the greatest that ever was born of woman, yet, being born 
of a woman, he was polluted, as others of Adam’s seed are, and owns he has 
need of cleansing. Note, The purest souls are most sensible of their own re- 
maining impurity, and seek most earnestly for spiritual washing. 3rd. He has 
need to be baptized of Christ, who can do that for us which no one else can, and 
which must be done for us, or we are undone. Note, The best and holiest of 
men “ have need of Christ,” and the better they are, the more they see of that 
need. 4th. This was said before the multitude, who had a great veneration for 
John, and were ready to embrace him ior the Messiah ; yet he publicly owns he 
had need to be baptized of Christ. Note, It is no disparagement to the greatest 
of men to confess that they are undone without Christ and his grace. 5th. John 
was Christ’s forerunner, and yet owns he has need to be baptized of him. 
Note, Even those that were before Christ in time, ve depended on him, received 
from him, and had an eye to him. 6th. While John was dealing with others 
about their souls, observe how feelingly he speaks of the case of his own soul: 
“| have need to be baptized of thee.’ Note, Ministers who preach to others, 
and baptize others, are concerned to look to it, that they preach to themselves, 
and be themselves baptized with the Holy Ghost ; take heed to thyself tirst. 
“save thyself,” 1 Zim. iv. 16. 2. He therefore thinks it very preposterous and 
absurd that Christ should be baptized by him. ‘ Comest thou to me?” ‘Doth 
the Holy Jesus, that is separated from sinners, come to be baptized by a 
sinner, as a sinner, and among sinners? How can this be? Or what account 
can we give of it?’ Note, Christ's coming to us may well be wondered at. | 

Secondly. The overruling of this objection, ver. 15: Jesus said, “ Suffer it to 
beso now.” Christ accepted his humility but not his refusal; he will haye the 
thing done, and it is fit Christ should take his own method, though we do not 
understand it, nor can give a reason for it. See, 1. How Christ. insists upon 
it; it must be so now. He doth not deny but that John had “need to be 
baptized” of him, yet he will now be baptized of John. Ages aptc,— Let, it 
be yet so;’ “sufier it to be so now.” ote, Every thing is beautiful in its 
season. But why now? Why yet? Ist. Christ is now im a state of humi- 
liation, he has emptied himself, and made himself of no reputation. He is 
not only “found in fashion as a man,” but is made in the “likeness of sinful 
flesh,” and, therefore, now let him be baptized of John; as if he needed to 
be washed, though he be perfectly pure; and thus he was “ made sin for us,” 
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though he “ knew no sin. : i 1 
by which God is now doing his work, that is the present dispensation, and, 
therefore, Jesus will now be baptized with water, but his baptizing with the 
Holy Ghost is reserved for hereafter, “many days hence,” Acts i. 5. John’s 
baptism has now its day, and, therefore, honour must now be put upon that, and 
those that attend upon it must encourage it. Note, Those that are of the 
greatest attainments in gifts and graces, should yet, in their place, bear their 
testimony to instituted ordinances, by an humble and diligent attendance on 
them, that they may give a good example to others. What we see God owns, 
and while we see he doth so, we must own. John was now increasing, and, 
therefore, it must be thus yet; shortly he will decrease, and then it will be 
otherwise. 3rd. It must be so now, because now is the time for Christ’s appear- 
ing in public, and this will be a fair opportunity for it. See Jno. i. 31—34. Thus 
he must be “made manifest to Israel,’ and be signalized by wonders from 
heaven, in that act of his own, which was most condescending and self-abasing. 
2. The reason he gives for it: ‘‘ Thus it becomes us to fulfil all righteousness.” 
Note, Ist. There was a becomingness in every thing that Christ did for us; it 
was all graceful, Hed. ii. 10; vii. 26; and we must study to do, not only that 
which behoves us, but that which becomes us; not only that which is indis- 
ensably necessary, but that which is lovely and of good report. 2nd. Our 
ord Jesus looked upon it as a thing well becoming him to “fulfil all righteous- 
ness,” that is, (as Dr. Whitby explains it,) to own every Divine institution, and to 
shew his readiness to comply with all God’s righteous precepts. Thus it be- 
comes him to justify God, and approve his wisdom, in sending John to prepare 
his way by the baptism of repentance. ‘Thus it becomes us to countenance 
and encourage every thing that is good, by pattern as well as precept. Christ 
often mentioned John and his baptism with honour, which, that he might do the 
better, he was himself baptized. Thus Jesus began first to do, and then to 
teach, and his ministers must take the same method. Thus Christ “filled up 
the righteousness” of the ceremonial law, which consisted in divers washings: 
thus he recommended the Gospel ordinance of baptism to his church, put 
honour upon it, and shewed what virtue he designed to put into it. It became 
Christ to submit to John’s washing with water, because it was a Divine ap- 
ointment; but it became him to oppose the Pharisees washing with water, 
ecause it was a human invention and imposition, and he justified his disciples 
in refusing to comply with it. With the will of Christ, and this reason for it, 
John was entirely satisfied, and “then he suffered him.” The same modesty 
which made him at first decline the honour Christ offered him, now made him 
do the service Christ enjoined him. Note, No pretence of humility must keep 
us off from our duty. 

Il. How solemnly heaven was pleased to grace the baptism of Christ with a 
special display of glory, ver. 16,17: “ Jesus, when he was baptized, went up 
straightway out of the water.” Others that were baptized stayed to confess 
their sins, ver. 6; but Christ having no sins to confess, went up immediately 
* out of the water ;” so we read it, but not right; for it is aro ts vdatos, from 
the water;’ from the brink of the river, to which he went. down to be washed 
with water, that is, to have his head or face washed, (Jno. xiii. 9,) for here 
is no mention of the putting off or putting on of his clothes, which cireum- 
stance would not have been omitted, if he had been baptized naked. 
up “straightway,”’ as one that entered upon his work with the utmost cheer- 
fulness and resolution; he would lose no time. How was he straitened till it 
was accomplished! Now when he was coming up out of the water, and all 
the company had their eye upon him, 

First. “ Lo, the heavens were opened unto him,” so as to discover something 
above and beyond the starry firmament, at least to him. ‘This was, 1. ‘l’o 
encourage him to go on in his undertaking, with the prospect of the glory and 
joy that were set Tenors him; heaven is opened to receive him, when he has 
finished the work he is now entering upon. 2. To encourage us to receive 
him, and submit to him. Note, In and through Jesus Christ the heavens are 
opened to the children of men. 
intercourse between God and man; but now Christ has “opened the kingdom 
of heaven to all believers.” Divine light and love are darted down upon the 
children of men, and we have “ boldness to enter into the holiest.” We have 
receipts of mercy from God, we make returns of duty to God, and all by 
Jesus Christ, who is the ladder that has the foot on earth, and the top in 
heaven, by whom alone it is that we have any comfortable correspondence 
with God, or any hope of getting to heaven at last. The heavens were 
opened when Christ was baptized, to teach us, that when we duly attend on 
ee ere: we may expect communion with him, and communications 
rom him. 

Secondly. “ He saw the Spirit of God descending like a dove,” or, ‘as a dove,’ 
and coming, or “lighting upon him.” i i 
saw it, (Jno. i. 32,) and it is probable all the standers by saw it, for this was 
intended to be his public inauguration. Observe, 1. The Spirit of God de- 
scended and lighted on him. In the beginning of the old world, the “Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the waters,” Gen. i. 2, hovered, as a bird upon 
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Sin shut up heaven, put a stop to all friendly | 


Christ saw it, (War. i. 10,) and John | 


the nest: so here in the beginning of this new world, Christ as God, needed | 


not to receive the Holy Ghost, but it was foretold that the “Spirit of the Lord 
should rest upon him,” Jsa. xi. 1; lxi. 1; and here he did so; for, Ist. He 
was to be a prophet, and prophets always spoke by the Spirit of God, who 
came upon them: Christ_was to execute the prophetic office, not by his 
Divine nature, saith Dr. Whitby, but by the aflatus of the holy spirit. 2nd. 
He was to be the head of the church, and the Spirit “descended upon him,” 
by him to be derived to all believers, in his gifts, graces, and comforts. The 
ointment on the head ran down to the skirts; Christ received gifts for men 
that he might give gifts to men. 2. He descended on him “like a dove;’ 
whether it was a real living dove, or as was usual in visions, the representa- 
tion or similitude of a dove, is uncertain. If there must be a “bodily shape,” 
(Zu. iii. 22,) it must not be that of a man, for the being seen in fashion as a 
man, was peculiar to the second person; none, therefore, more fit than the 
shape of one of the fowls of heaven, (heaven being now opened,) and of all 
fowl, none so significant as the dove. 1st. The Spirit of Christ is a dove-like 
Spirit; not “like a silly dove without heart,” Hos. vii. 11, but like an innocent 
dove without gall. The Spirit descended, not in the shape of an eagle, which 
is, though a royal bird, yet a bird of prey, but in the shape of a dove, than 
which no creature more harmless and inoffensive. Such was the Spirit of 
Christ, “he shall not strive, nor ery,” such must Christians be, “ harmless as 
doves.” The dove is remarkable for her eyes; we find that both the eyes of 
Christ, (Cant. y. 12,) and the eyes of the church, (Cant. i. 15; iv. 1,) are com- 
ened to doves’ eyes, for they have the same spirit. The dove mourns much, 

Sa. XXxviii. 14; Christ wept oft; and penitent souls are compared to doves of 
the vallies. 2nd. The dove was the only fowl that was offered in sacrifice, 
Lev.i. 14; and Christ by the Spirit, “the eternal Spirit, offered himself with- 
out spot to God.” 3rd. The tidings of the decrease of Noah’s flood were 
brought by a dove, with an olive leaf in her mouth; fitly therefore is the glad 
tidings of peace with God brought by the Spirit as a dove; it speaks God's 
“good will towards men ;” that his thoughts towards us are “ thoughts of good, 
and not of evil.” By “the voice of Syl turtle heard in our land,” Cant, ii. 12, 
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the Chaldee paraphrase understands, the “voice of the Holy Spirit.” That 
God is in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, is a joyful message, that 
comes to us upon the wing, the “wings of a dove,” Ps. Ixviil. 13. 

Thirdly. To explain and complete this solemnity, “there came a voice from 
heaven,” which we have reason to think was heard by all that were present. 
The Holy Spirit manifested himself in the likeness of a dove, but God the 
Father by a voice; for when the law was given, they saw no manner of simili- 
tude, only they “heard a voice,” Dew. iv. 12; and so this Gospel came, and 
Gospel indeed it is, the best news that ever came from heaven to earth, for 
it speaks plainly and fully God’s favour to Christ, and us in him. 1. See here 
how God owns our Lord Jesus: “This is my beloved Son.” Observe, Ist. 
The relation he stood in to him; ‘he is my Son. Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God by eternal generation, as he was “ begotten of the Father before all worlds,” 
Col. i. 15; Heb. i. 3; and by supernatural conception; he was therefore 
called “the Son of God,’ because he was conceived by the power of the Holy 
Ghost, Zu. i. 35; yet this is not all; he is the Son of God by special designa- 
tion to the work and office of the world’s Redeemer. He was sanctified and 
sealed, and sent upon that errand, “brought up” with the Father for it, 
Pr. viii. 30; appointed to it: “I will make him my firstborn,” Ps. lxxxix. 27. 
2nd. The affection the Father had for him; “ He is my beloved Son;” his dear 
Son, the son of his love, Col. i. 13; he had lain in his bosom from all eter- 
nity, Jno. i. 18; had been always his delight, Pr. viii. 30. But particularly as 
Mediator, and in undertaking the work of man’s salvation he was his “beloved 
Son.” He is “mine elect, in whom my soul delighteth;” see Jsa. xlii. 1. 
Because he consented to the covenant of redemption, and delighted to do that 
will of God, “therefore the Father loved him,” Jno. x.17; iii. 35. “ Behold,” 
then, behold and wonder, * what manner of love the Father had bestowed upon 
us,” that he should deliver up him that was the Son of his love, to suffer and 
die for those that were the generation of his wrath; nay, and therefore love 
him, “ because he laid down his life for the sheep.” Now know we that he 
loved us, seeing he has not withheld his Son, his only Son, his Isaac, whom he 
loved, but gave him to be a sacrifice for our sin. 2. See here how ready he is 
to own_us in him. He is “my beloved Son,” not only with whom, but “in 
whom I am well pleased;” he is pleased with all that are in him, and are 
united to him by faith. Hitherto God had been displeased with the children 
of men, but now his anger is turned away; and he hath made us “accepted 
in the beloved,” Eph. i. 6. Let all the world take notice, that this is the 
peace maker, the daysman, that has laid his hand upon us both, and there is 
no coming to God, as a Father, but by him, as Mediator, Jno. xiv. 6. In him 
our spiritual sacrifices are acceptable, for he is the altar that sanctifies every 
vift, ) Pet. ii. 5. Out of Christ, God is a consuming fire, but in Christ a 
a reconciled Father. This is the sum of the whole Gospel; ‘it is a faithful 
saying, and worthy of all acceptation,” that God bas declared by a voice trom 
heaven, that Jesus Christ is “his beloved Son, in whom he is well pleased,” 
with which we must by faith cheerfully concur, and say, ‘that he is our 
beloved Saviour, in whom we are well pleased.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


John Baptist said concerning Christ, ‘‘ He must increase, but I must decrease ;” and so it 
proved: for after John had baptized Christ, and borne his testimony to him, we hear 
little more of his ministry; he had done what he came to do, and thenceforward there is 
as much talk of Jesus as eyer there had been of John: as the rising sun adyanceth, the 
morning star disappears. Concerning Jesus Christ, we have in this chapter, I. The 
temptation he underwent, the triple assaults the tempter made upon him, and the repulse 
he gave to each assault, ver. 1—11. Ii. The teaching work he undertook, the places 
he preached in, ver. 12—16; and the subject he preached on, ver. 17. III. His call- 
ing of disciples, Peter and Andrew, James and John, ver. 18—22. IV. His curing 
of diseases, ver. 23, 24; and the great resort of people to him, both to be taught and to 


be healed. 

HEN was Jesus led up of 
the spimt into the wilder- 
ness to be tempted of the 
devil. 2 And when he had 
fasted forty days and forty 
\\} nights, he was afterward 
7 an hungred. 3 And when 
ep the tempter came to him, 
he said, If thou be the Son 

SFG of God, command that these 
stones be made bread. 4 But he answered and said, 
It is written, Man shall not live by bread alone, but 
by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God. 5 Then the devil taketh him up into the holy 
city, and setteth him on a pinnacle of the temple, 
6 And saith unto him, If thou be the Son of God, 
cast thyself down: for it is written, He shall give his 
angels charge concerning thee: and in their hands 
they shall bear thee up, lest at any time thou dash 
thy foot against a stone. 7 Jesus said unto him, it 
is written again, Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy 
God. 8 Again, the devil taketh him up into an 
exceeding high mountain, and sheweth him all the 
kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them; 9 
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And saith unto him, All these things will I give thee, 
if thou wilt fall down and worship me. 10 Then 
saith Jesus unto him, Get thee hence, Satan: for it is 
written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and 
him only shalt thou serve. 11 Then the devil leaveth 
him, and, behold, angels came and ministered unto 
him. 


We have here the story of a famous duel, fought hand to hand, between 
Michael and the dragon; the seed of the woman, and the seed of the serpent, 
nay, the serpent himself; in which the seed of the woman, “suffers, being 
tempted,” and so has his heel bruised; but the serpent is quite bafHed in his 
temptations, and so has his head broken; and our Lord Jesus comes off a con- 
queror, and so secures not only comfort, but conquest at last, to all his faithful 
followers. Concerning Christ's temptation observe, 

T. The time when it was: “then;” there is an emphasis laid upon that. Im- 
mediately after “the heavens were opened” to him, and the “Spirit descended on 
him,” and he was declared to be the Son of God, and the Saviour of the world, 
the next news we hear of him is, he is tempted; for then he is best able to 
grapple with the temptation. Note, 1. Great privileges and special tokens of 
Divine favour, will not secure us from being tempted. Nay, 2. After great 
honours put upon us, we must expect something that is humbling; as Paul had 
a messenger of Satan sent to buffet him, after he had been in the third 
heavens. 3. God useth to prepare his people for temptation before he calls 
them to it; he “gives strength"according to the day,” and before a sharp trial 
gives more than ordinary comfort: 4. The assurance of our sonship is the best 
preparative for temptation: if the good Spirit witnesseth to our adoption, 
that will furnish us with an answer to all the suggestions of the evil spirit, 
designed either to debauch or disquiet us. ‘‘ Then,” when he was newly come 
froma solemn ordinance, when he was “baptized,” then he was “tempted.” 
Note, After we have been admitted into communion with God, we must expect 
to be set upon by Satan. The enriched soul must double its guard; ‘ when 
thou hast eaten and art full, then beware.” “Then,” when he began to shew 
himself publicly to Israel, then he was tempted, so as he never had been while 
he-lived in privacy. Note, The devil has a particular spite at useful persons, 
that not only are good, but given to do good, especially at their first setting 
out. It is the advice of the son of Sirach, Heclus. ii. 1, “My son, if thou 
come to serve the Lord, prepare thyself for temptation.” Let young ministers 
know what to expect, and arm accordingly. 

Il. The place where it was : “in the wilderness,” probably in the great wil- 
derness of Sinai, where Moses and Elijah fasted forty days, for no part of the 
wilderness of Judza was so abandoned to wild beasts, as this is said to have 
been, Mar.i. 13. When Christ was baptized, he did not go to Jerusalem, there 
to publish the glories that had been put upon him, but retired into a wilder- 
ness. After communion with God, it is good to be private awhile, lest we 
lose what we have received, in the crowd and hurry of worldly business. 
Christ withdrew into the wilderness, 

First. To gain advantage to himself. Retirement gives an opportunity for 
meditation and communion with God; even those that are called to the most 
active life, must yet have their contemplative hours, and must find time to be 
alone with God. ‘Those are not fit to speak of the things of God in public to 
others, that have not first conversed with those things in secret by themselves. 
When Christ would appear as “a teacher from God,” it shall not be said of 
him, ‘he is newly come from travelling, he has been abroad, and has seen the 
world;’ but, ‘he is newly come out of a desert, he has been alone, conversing 
with God and his own heart.’ 

Secondly. To give advantage to the tempter, that he might have a readier 
access to him than he could have had in company. Note, Though solitude is 
a friend to a good heart, yet Satan knows how to improve it against us; ‘ woe 
to him that is alone.” Those that, under pretence of sanctity and devotion 
retire into dens and deserts, find they are not out of the reach of their spiritual 
enemies, and that there they want the benefit of the communion of saints. 
Christ retired, 1. That Satan might have leave to do his worst. To make his 
victory the more illustrious, he gave the enemy sun and wind on his side, and 
yet baffled him. He might Bie the devil advantage, for the “ prince of this 
world had nothing in him;” but he hath in us, and therefore we must pray not 
to be “led into temptation,” and must keep out of harm’s way. 2. That he 
might have opportunity to do his best himself, that he might be exalted in his 
own strength, for so it was written, “I have trod the wine press alone, 
and of phe people there was none with me.” Christ entered the lists without 
a second. 

Ill. The preparatives for it, which were two. 

First. He was directed to the combat; he did not wilfully thrust himself 
upon it, but he was “led up of the Ses to be tempted of the devil.” The 
Spirit that descended upon him like a dove, made him meek, and yet made him 
bold. Note, Our care must be, not to enter into temptation; but if God, by his 
providence, order us into circumstances of temptation for our trial, we must 
not think it strange, but double our guard; be strong in the Lord, resist, 
“ stedfast in the faith,” and all shall be well. If we presume upon our own 
strength, and tempt the devil to tempt us, we provoke God to leave us to our- 
selyes; but whithersoever God leads us, we may hope he will go along with us, 
and bring us off more than conquerors. Christ was led to be “tempted of the 
devil,” and of him only. Others are tempted when they are “drawn aside of 
their own lust, and enticed,” Jas. i. 13. he devil takes hold of that handle 
and ploughs with that heifer: but our Lord Jesus had no corrupt nature, and 
therefore he was led securely without any fear or trembling, as a champion 
into the field, to be tempted purely by the devil. Now Christ’s temptation is, 
1. An instance of his own condescension and humiliation. Temptations are 
fiery darts, thorns in the flesh, buffetings, siftings, wrestlings, combats, all 
which note hardship and suffering, therefore Christ submitted to them, because 
he would humble himself in all things to be made “like unto his brethren ;” 
thus he gave his back to the smiters. 2. It was an occasion of Satan’s eon- 
fusion. There is no conquest without a combat; Christ was tempted that he 
might overcome the tempter; Satan tempted the first Adam and triumphed 
over him, but he shall not ever triumph, the second Adam shall overcome him, 
and “lead captivity captive.” 3. It is matter of comfort to all the saints. In 
the temptation of Christ it appears that our enemy is subtle, spiteful, and very 
daring in his temptations, but it appears withal that he is not invincible. 
Though he is a strong man armed, yet the captain of our salvation is stronger 
than ae) It is some comfort to us to think that Christ “suffered being 
tempted,” for then temptations, if they are not yielded to, are not sins; the 
sie afflictions only, and such as may CAD lot of those with whom God is we 
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pleased: and we have a High Priest that knows by experience what it is to be 
tempted, and therefore is the more tenderly “touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities” in an hour of temptation, Heb. ii. 18; iv. 15. But it is much more 
a comfort to us to think, that Christ conquered “ being tempted,” and conquered 
for us, not only that the enemy we grapple with is a conquered, baffled, dis- 
armed enemy, but that we are interested in Christ’s victory over him; and 
through him are “ more than conquerors.” 

Secondly. He was dieted for the combat, as wrestlers used to be, who are 
“temperate in all things,” 1 Cor. ix. 25; but Christ beyond any other, for he 
“fasted forty days and forty nights,” in compliance with the type and ex- 
ample of Moses the great lawgiver, and of Elias the great reformer, of the Old 
Testament. John Baptist came as Elias in those things that were moral, but 
not in such things as were miraculous, Jno. x. 41, that honour was reserved for 
Christ. Christ needed not to fast for mortification, he had no corrupt desires 
to be subdued; yet he fasted, 1. That herein he might humble himself, and 
might seem as one abandoned, whom no “man seeketh after.” 2. That he 
might give Satan both occasion and advantage against him, and so make his 
victory over him the more illustrious. 3. That he might sanctify and recom- 
mend fasting to us, when God in his proyidence calls to it, or when we are 
reduced to straits, and are destitute of daily food, or when it is requisite for 
the keeping up of the body, or the quickening of prayer, and that is a good 
preparative for temptation. If good people are brought low, if they want 
friends and succours, this may comfort them, that their Master himself was in 
like manner exercised. A man may want bread, and yet be a favourite of 
heaven and under the conduct of the Spirit. The reference which the Papists 
make of their Lent fast to this fasting of Christ forty days, is a piece of foppery 
and superstition, which the law of our land witnesseth against, (Stat. 5 Eliz. 
cap. 6, sec. 39, 40.) When he fasted forty days he was never hungry: converse 
with heaven was instead of meat and drink to him, but “he was afterwards an 
hungred;” to shew that he was really and truly man, and he took upon him our 
natural infirmities, that he might atone for us. Man fell by eating, and that 
way we often sin, and therefore Christ was an hungred. 

IV. The temptations themselves. 'That which Satan drove at in all his temp- 
tations, was to bring him to “sin against God,” and so to render him for ever 
incapable to be a sacrifice for the sin of others. Now whatever the colours 
were, that which he aimed at was, to bring him, }. To despair of his Father’s 
goodness. 2. To presume upon his Father’s power. 3. To alienate his Father’s 
honour, by giving it to Satan. In the two former, that which he tempted him 
to, seemed innocent, and therein appeared the subtlety of the tempter: in the 
last, that which he tempted him with, seemed desirable. The two former are 
sly temptations, which there was need of great wisdom to discern; the last 
was a strong temptation, which there was need of great resolution to resist; 
yet he was baffled in them all. ' 

First. He tempted him to despair of his Father’s goodness, and to distrust 
his Father’s care concerning him. 

1. See how the temptation was managed, ver. 3: ‘‘ the tempter came to him.” 
Note. The devilis “the tempter,’ and therefore he is “Satan, an adversary ;” 
for those are our worst enemies that entice us to sin, and are Satan’s agents, are 
doing his work, and carrying on his designs. He is called emphatically “the 
tempter,” because he was so to our first’ parents, and still is so, and all other 
tempters are set on work by him. The tempter came to Christ in a visible 
appearance, not terrible and aftrighting, as afterwards in his agony in the 
garden; no, if ever the devil transformed himself into an “angel of light,” he 
did it now, and pretends to bea good genius, a guardian angel. Observe the 
subtlety of the tempter in tacking this first temptation to what went before, to 
make it the stronger. Ist. Christ began to be hungry, and therefore the motion 
seemed very proper “to turn stones into bread,” for his necessary support. 
Note, It is one of the wiles of Satan, to take advantage of our outward condi- 
tion, in that to plant the battery of histemptations, He is an adversary, no less 
watchful than spiteful; and the more ingenious he is to take advantage against 
us, the more industrious we must be to give him none. When he began to be 
hungry, and that in a wilderness, where there was nothing to be had, then the 
devil assaulted him. Note, Want and poverty are great temptations to dis- 
content and unbelief, and the use of unlawful means for our relief, under 
pretence that ‘necessity has no law,’ and it is excused with this, that ‘hunger 
will break through stone walls,’ which yet is no excuse, for the law of God 
ought to be stronger to us than stone walls. Agur prays against poverty, not 
because it is an afiliction and reproach, but because it is a temptation, “lost I 
be poor, and steal.” Those therefore who are reduced to straits, have need to 
double their guard; it is better starve to death, than live and grow fat by sin. 
2nd. Christ was lately declared to be the “Son of God,” and here the deyil 
tempts him to doubt of that; “if thou be the Son of God.” Had not the devil 
known that the Son of God was to come into the world, he would not have 
said this ; and had he not suspected that this was he, he would not have said it 
to him; nor durst he have said it, if Christ had not now drawn a veil over his 
glory, and if the devil had not now put on an impudent face. First. ‘Thou 
hast now an occasion to question, whether thou be the Son of God, or no; 
for can it be, that the Son of God, who is heir of all things, should be, 
reduced to such sraits? If God were thy Father, he would not see thee 
starve, for all the beasts of the forest are his,’ Ps. 1. 10, 12. ‘It is true, there 
was a voice from heaven, “this is my beloved Son,” but sure it was delusion, 
and thou wast imposed upon by it; for either God is not thy Father, or he isa 
very unkind one.’ Note, 1. The great thing Satan aims at in tempting good 
people is, to overthrow their relation to God as a Father, and so to cut off their 
dependence on him, their duty to him, and their communion with him. The 
good Spirit, as the comforter of the brethren, witnesseth that they are “the 
children of God :” the eyil spirit, as the accuser of the brethren, doth all he can 
to shake that testimony. 2. That outward afflictions, wants, and burthens, 
are the great arguments Satan useth to make the people of God question their 
sonship ; as if afflictions could not consist with, when really they proceed from, 
God’s fatherly love. ‘Those know how to answer this temptation, who can say, 
with holy Job, ‘though he slay me, though he starve me, yet will I trust in 
him, and love him as a friend, even when he seems to come forth against me as 
an enemy.’ 3. The devil aims to shake our faith in the Word of God, and bring 
us to question the truth of that. Thus he began with our first parents; ‘yea, 
hath God said so and so? sure he has not:’ so here; ‘hath God said, that thou 
art his beloved Son? Sure he did not say so, or if he did, it is not true.’ We 
then give place to the devil, when we question the truth of any word that God 
hath said; for his business, as the father of lies, is to oppose the true sayings of 
God. 4. 'The devil carries on his designs very minghy by possessing people 
with hard thoughts of God, as if he were unkind or unfaithful, and had 
forsaken or forgotten those, who have ventured their all with him. He 
endeavoured to beget in our first parents a notion, that God forbade them the 
tree of knowledge, because he grudged them the benefit of it ; and so here he 
insinuates to our Saviour, that his father had cast him off, and left_him to shift 
for himself. But see how unreasonable this suggestion was, and how easily 
answered: if Christ seemed to be a mere man now, because he was hungry, 
why was he not confessed to be more than a man, eyen the Son of God, me tly 
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for forty days he fasted, and was not an hungred. Secondly. ‘Thou hast 
now an opportunity to shew that thou art the Son of God. “Tf thou be 
the Son of God,” prove it by this, “‘command that these stones (a heap 
of which probably lay now before him) be made bread,” ver. 3. ohn 
Baptist said but the other day, that God can out of stones raise up chil- 
dren to Abraham, a Divine power therefore can, no doubt, out of stones 
make bread for those children ; if therefore, thou hast that power, exert it 
now ina time of need for thyself.’ He doth not say, ‘pray to thy Father, that 
he would turn them into bread, but command it to be done; thy Father 
hath forsaken thee, set up for thyself, and be not beholden to him.’ The devil 
is for nothing that is humbling, but every thing that is assuming; and gains 
his point, if he can but bring men off from their dependence upon God, and 
possess them with an opinion of their self-sufficiency. 

2. See how his temptation was resisted and overcome. 1. Christ refused to 
comply with it. He would not command these stones to be made bread; not 
because he could not; his power, that soon after this turned water into wine, 
could haye turned stones into bread, but he would not: and why would he 
not? At first view the thing appears justifiable enough; and the truth is, the 
more plausible a temptation is, and the greater appearance there is of good in 
it, the more dangerous it is. This matter would bear a dispute, but Christ 
was soon aware of the snake in. the grass, and would not do any thing, First. 
That looked like questioning the truth of the voice he heard from heaven, 
or putting that upon a new trial, which was already settled. Secondly. That 
looked liked distrusting his Father’s care of him, or limiting him to one par- 
ticular way of providing for him. Thirdly. That looked like setting up for 
himself, and being his own carver; or, Fourthly. That looked like gratifying 
Satan, by doing a thing at his motion. Some would have said, ‘to give the 
devil his due, this was good counsel;’ but for those that wait upon God, 
to consult him, is more than his due; it is like inquiring of the god of Ekron, 
when there is a “God in Israel.” 2nd. He was ready to reply to it, ver. 4: “he 
answered and said, it is written.” This is observable, that Christ answered 
and bafiied all the temptations of Satan, with “it is written.” He is himself 
the eternal Word, and could have produced the mind of God, without having 
recourse to the writings of Moses, but he put honour upon the Scripture, and 
to set us an example, he appealed to what was written in the law; and he 
saith this to Satan, taking it for granted, that he knew well enough what was 
written. Itis possible, that those who are the devil’s children, may yet know 
very well what is written in God’s book; the “‘devils believe and tremble.” 
This method we must take, when at any time we are tempted to sin, resist 
and repel the temptation, with “it is written.” “The Word of God is the 
sword of the Spirit,” the only offensive weapon in all the Christian armoury, 
Eph. vi. 17, and we may say of it, as David of Goliath’s sword, “ none like that” 
in our spiritual conflicts. This answer, as all the rest, is taken out of the 
book of Deuteronomy, which signifies ‘the second law,’ and in which there 
is very little ceremonial; the Levitical sacrifices and purifications could not 
drive away Satan, though of Divine institution—much less holy water and the 
sign of the Cross, which are of human invention; but moral precepts and 
evangelical promises mixed with faith, these are mighty, through God, for 
the vanquishing of Satan. This is here quoted from Dew. viii. 3, where the 
reason given, why God fed the Israelites with manna, is, because he would 
teach them, that ‘‘man shall not live by bread alone:” this Christ applies 
to his own case: Israel was God’s son, whom he “ealleth out of Egypt,” 
ffos. xi. 1, so was Christ, ch. ii. 15; Israel was then in a wilderness, Christ 
Was so now, perhaps the same wilderness. Now, First. The devil would have 
him question his sonship, because he was in straits; ‘no,’ saith he, ‘ Israel 
was God’s son, and ason he was very tender of, and whose manners he bore, 
(Acts xiii, 18,) and yet he brought them into straits; and it follows there, 
Deu. viii. 5, “*as a man chasteneth his son, so the Lord thy God chasteneth 
thee.” Christ being a son, thus learns obedience. Secondly. The devil would 
have him to distrust his father’s love and care; ‘no,’ saith he, ‘that would be 
to do as Israel did, who, when they were in want, said, “is the Lord among 
us?” and ‘can he furnish a table in the wilderness? can he give bread ?”’ 
Thirdly. The devil would have him, as soon as he began to be hungry, pre- 
sently to look out for supply; whereas God, for wise and holy ends, suffered 
Israel to hunger before he fed them, to humble them, and prove them. God 
will have children, when they want, not only to wait on him, but to wait for 
him. Fourthly. The devil would have him to supply himself with bread; ‘no, 
saith Christ, ‘what needs that? It isa point long since settled, and incon- 
testably proved, that man may live without bread, as Israel in the wilderness 
lived forty years upon manna.’ It is true, God in his providence ordinarily 
maintains men by ‘“‘ bread out of the earth,” Job xxviii. 5; but he can, if he 
pleaseth, make use of other means to keep men alive; any “word proceeding 
out of the mouth of God,” that is, any thing that God shall order and appoint 
for that end, will be as good a livelihood for man, as bread, and will maintain 
him as well; as we may have bread, and yet not be nourished, if God deny his 
blessing, Hag. i. 6,9; Mic. vi. 14; for though bread is the staff of life, it is God’s 
blessing that is the staff of bread; so we may want bread, and yet be nourished 
some other way. God sustained Moses and Elias without bread, and Christ 
himself just now for forty days; he sustained Israel with bread from heaven, 
angels’ food; Elijah with bread sent miraculously by ravens, and another time 
with the widow’s meal miraculously multiplied; therefore Christ need not 
turn stones into bread, but trust God to keep him alive some other way, now 
he is hungry, as he had done forty days before he hungred. Note, As in our 
greatest abundance we must not think to live without God, so in our greatest 
straits we must learn to live upon God; and when the fig tree doth not 
blossom, and the field yields no meat, when all ordinary means of succour and 
support are cut off, yet then we must “rejoice in the Lord;” then we must 
not think to command what we will, though contrary to his command, but 
must humbly pray for what he thinks fit to give us, and be thankful for the 
bread of our allowance, though it be a short allowance. Let us learn of Christ 
here, to be at God’s finding, rather than at our own; and not to take any 
irregular courses for our supply, when our wants are never so pressing, 
Ps. xxxyii. 3. Jehovah-jireh, some way or other, “the Lord will provide.” 
It is better live poorly upon the fruits of God’s goodness, than live plentifully 
upon the products of our own sin. 

Secondly. He tempted him to presume upon his Father’s power and pro- 
tection. See what a restless, unwearied adversary the devil is; if he fail in 
one assault, he tries another. Now in the second attempt, we may observe. 

1. What the temptation was, and how it was managed. In general, finding 
Christ so confident of his father’s care of him, in point of nourishment, he 
endeavours to draw him to presume upon that care, in point of safety, Note, 
We are in danger of missing our way, both on the right hand, and on the left, 
and therefore must take heed, lest when we avoid one extreme, we be brought 
by the artifices of Satan to run into another; lest by overcoming our pro- 
digality we fall into covetousness; nor are any extremes more dangerous, 
than those of despair and presumption, especially in the affairs of our souls. 
Some that have obtained a persuasion, that Christ is able and willing to save 
them from their sins, are then oes it ea presume that he will saye them in 
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their sins. Thus when people begin to be zealous in religion. Satan hurries 
them into bigotry and intemperate heats. Now in this temptation, we may 
observe, Ist. How he made way for it. He took Christ, not by force, and 
against his will, but moved him to go, and went along with him to Jerusalem. 
Whether Christ went upon the ground, and so went up the stairs to the top of 
the temple, or whether he went in the air, is uncertain; but so it was, that 
he was “set upon a pinnacle” or spire ; “upon the yane, so some; ‘upon the 
battlements,’ so others ; ‘upon the wing,’ so the word is; “‘of the temple.” Now 
observe, First. How submissive Christ was in suffering himself to be hurried 
thus, that he might let Satan do his worst, and yet conquer him. The patience 
of Christ here, as afterwards in his sufferings and death, is more wonderful 
than the power of Satan, or his instruments, for neither he nor they could 
have any power against Christ, but what was given them from above. How 
comfortable is it, that Christ, who let loose this power of Satan against himself, 
doth not in like manner let it loose against us, but restrains it, for “he knoweth 
our frame.” Secondly. How subtle the devil was, in the choice of the place for 
his temptations. Intending to solicit Christ to an ostentation of his own 
power, and a yain-glorious presumption upon God’s providence, he fixes him 
on a public place; in Jerusalem, a populous city, and the “joy of the whole 
earth;” in the temple, one of the wonders of the world, continually gazed 
upon with admiration by some one or other; there he might make himself 
remarkable, and be taken notice of by every body, and prove himself the Son of 
God, not as he was urged in the former temptation, in the obscurities of a 
wilderness, but before multitudes, upon the most eminent stage of action. 
Observe, Ist. That Jerusalem, is here called “the holy city ;” for so it was in 
name and possession, and there was in it a holy seed, that was the substance 
thereof. Note, There is no city on earth so holy as to exempt and secure 
us from the devil and his temptations. ‘The first Adam was tempted in the 
“holy garden,” the second in the “holy city.” Let us not therefore in an 

place be off our watch. Nay, the “holy city” is the place, where he doth wit 

the greatest advantage and success tempt men to pride and presumption; 
but blessed be God, into the Jerusalem above, that “holy city,’ no unclean 
thing shall enter; there we shall be for ever out of temptation. 2nd. That he 
“set him upon a pinnacle of the temple,” which, as Josephus describes it, 
(Aniiq., lib. xv. cap. 14,) was so very high, that it would make a man’s head 
giddy to look down to the bottom. Note, Pinnacles of the temple are places 
of temptation; I mean, 1. High places are so; they are slippery places; 
advancement in the world makes a man a fair mark for Satan to shoot his 
fiery darts at. God casts down that he may raise up; the devil raiseth up, 
that he may cast down: therefore those that would take heed of falling, must 
take heed of climbing. 2. High places in the church are in aspecial manner 
dangerous. Those that excel in gifts, are in eminent stations, and have gained 
a great reputation, have need to keep humble, for Satan will be sure to aim at 
them, to puff them up with pride, and so they “fall into the condemnation of 
the devil.” Those that stand high are concerned to stand fast. 2nd. How he 
moved it. ‘If thou be the Son of God,” now shew thyself to the world, and 
prove thyself to be so, “cast thyself down,” and then, First. Thou wilt be 
admired as “under the special protection of heaven,” when they see thee 
receive no hurt by a fall from such B preci, they will say (as the barbarous 
people did of Paul,) that thon art a God.’ Tradition saith, that Simon Magus 
by this very thing attempted to prove himself a god, but his pretensions were 
disproved for he tell down, and was miserably bruised. ‘Nay, Secondly. Thou 
wilt be received, as coming ‘‘ with a special commission from heaven.” All 
Jerusalem will see and acknowledge, not only that thou art more than a man, 
but that thou art that messenger, that ‘‘ angel of the covenant,” that should 
“suddenly come to the temple,” Mal. iii. 1; and from thence descend into the 
streets of the holy city, and thus the work of convincing the Jews will be cut 
short, and soon done.’ Observe, The devil said, “‘cast thyself down :” The 
devil could not cast him down, though a little thing would have done it from 
the top of aspire.’ Note. The power of Satan is a limited power: “ Hitherto 
he shall come, and no further.” Yet if the devil had cast him down, he had 
not gained his point, that had been his suffering only, not his sin. Note, What- 
ever real mischief is done us, it is of our own doing; the devil can but 
persuade, he cannot compel; he can but Say, “cast thyself down,” he cannot 
cast us down: every man is tempted when he is drawn away of his own lust, 
and not forced, but enticed. Therefore let us not hurt ourselves, and then, 
blessed be God, no one else can hurt us, Pr. ix. 12. 3rd. How he backed this 
motion with a Scripture, “for it is written, he shall give his angels charge 
concerning thee.” But “is Saul also among the prophets?” Is Satan so well 
versed in Scripture, as to beable to quote it so readily? Itseems heis. Note, 
It is possible a man may have his head full of Scripture notions, and his mouth 
full of Scripture expressions, and yet his heart full of reigning enmity to God 
and all goodness. The knowledge which the devils bave of the Scripture, 
increaseth both their mischievousness and their torment: never did the devil 
speak with more vexation to himself, than when he said to Christ, “ I know 
thee who thou art.” The devil would persuade Christ to throw himself down 

in hopes he will be his own murderer, and there would be an end of him an 

his undertaking, which he looked upon with a jealous eye; and to encourage 
him to do it, tells him, there was no danger, the good angels would protect 
him, for _so was the promise, 1 Ps. xci. 11, “ he shall give his angels charge over 
thee.” Now in this quotation, First. There was something right: it is true, 
there is such a promise of the ministration of the angels, tor the protection 
of the saints; the devil knows it by experience, for he finds his attempts 
against them fruitless, and he frets and rages at it, as he did at the hedge about 
Job, which he speaks of so sensibly, Job i. 10. He was also right in applying 
it to Christ, for to him all the promises of the protection of the saints primarily 
and eminently belong, and to them, in and through him: that promise, that 
“not a bone of theirs shall be broken,” Ps. xxxiv. 20, was fulfilled in Christ, 
Jno. xix. 36; the angels guard the saints for Christ’s sake, Rev. y. 6, 11. 
Secondly. There was a great deal wrong in it, and perhaps the devil hada 
particular spite to this promise, and_ perverted it, because it often stood in 
his way, and baffled his mischievous designs against the saints. See here, Isé. 
How he misquoted it, and that was bad: the promise is, “they shall keep 
thee,” but how? “in all thy ways ;” not otherwise, if we go out of our way, 
out of the way of our duty, we torfeit the promise, and put ourselves out of 
God’s protection. Now this word made against the tempter, and therefore he 
industriously left it out: if Christ had cast himself down, he had been out of 
his way, for he had no call so to expose himself. It is good for us upon all 
occasions to consult the Scriptures themselves, and not to take things upon 
trust, that we may not be imposed upon by those that maim and mangle the 
Word of God; we must do as the noble Bereans, that “searched the Scriptures 
daily.” 2nd. How he misapplied it; and that was worse. Scripture is abused, 
when it is pressed to patronise sin, and when men thus wrest it to their own 
temptation, they do it to “ their own destruction,” 2 Pet. iii. 16. This promise 
is firm and stands good, but the devil made an ill use of it, when he used it as 
an encouragement to presume upon the Divine care. Note, It is no new thing, 
for the grace of God to be turned into wantonness; and for men to take 
encouragement in sin, from the discoveries of God’s good will to sinners: ‘ but 
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“shall we continue in sin, that grace may abound;” throw ourselves down, 
that the angels may bear us up? God forbid,’ ’ : 

2. How Christ overcame this temptation ; he resisted, and overcame it as he 
did the former, with “it is written.” The devil’s abusing Scripture, did not 
prevent Christ from using it, but he presently urgeth, Deu. vi, 16, “thou shalt 
not tempt the Lord thy God.” The meaning of this is not, therefore thou 
must not tempt me,’ but ‘therefore 1 must not tempt my Father,’ In the place 
whence it is quoted, it is in the plural number, “ ye shall not tempt ;” here it 
is singular, “thou shalt not.” Note, We are then likely to get good by the 
Word of God, when we hear and receive general promises, as speaking to us 
in particular. Satan said, “it is written,” Christ saith, “it is written ;” not 
that one Scripture contradicts another; God is one, and his Word one, and in 
one mind; but that is a promise, this is a precept, and therefore that is to be 
explained and applied by this: for Scripture is the best interpreter of Scrip- 
ture; and those that prophesy, that expound Scripture, must do it according 
to the proportion of faith, Rom. xii. 6,in consistence with practical godliness. 
Jf Christ should “cast himself down,” it would be the tempting of God, Ist. 
As it would be requiring a further confirmation of that which was so well 
confirmed. Christ was abundantly satisfied, that God was already his Father, 
and took care of him, and gaye his angels a charge concerning him; and there- 
fore to put it upona new experiment, would be to tempt him, as the Pharisees 
tempted Christ, when they had so many signs on earth, they, demanded a 
‘sign from heaven:” this is limiting “the Holy One of Israel.” 2nd. As it 
would be requiring a special preservation of him, in doing that which he had 
no call to. If we expect, that becanse God has promised not to forsake us, 
therefore he should follow us out of the way of our duty; that because he has 
promised to supply our wants, therefore he should humour us, and please our 
fancies; that because he has promised to keep us, we may wilfully thrust 
ourselves into danger, and may expect the desired end, without using the 
appointed means; this is presumption, this is tempting God. And it is an 
aggravation of the sin, that he is the Lord our God; it is an abuse of the privi- 
lege we have, in having him for our God; he has thereby encouraged us to 
trust him, but we are very ungrateful, if therefore we tempt him; it is 
contrary to our duty to him as our God: this is to affront him whom we ought 
to honour. Note, We must never promise ourselves any more than God has 
promised us. 4 

Thirdly. He tempted him to the most black and horrid idolatry, with the 
protier of “the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them.” And here we 
may observe, 

1. How the devil made this push at our Saviour, ver. 8,9. The worst 
temptation was reserved for the last. Note, Sometimes the saint’s last 
encounter is with the sons of Anak, and the parting blow is the sorest; there- 
fore whatever temptation we have been assaulted by, still we must prepare 
for worse; must be armed for all attacks with the armour of righteousness, 
on the right hand and on the left. In this temptation, we may observe, 

Ist. What he “shewed him,—all the kingdoms of the world ;” in order to 
this he took him to an “exceeding high mountain ;” in hopes of prevailing, as 
Balak with Balaam, he changeth his ground. The pinnacle of the temple is 
not high enough, the prince of the power of the air must have him further up 
into his territories. Some think this high mountain was on the other side 
Jordan, because there we find Christ next after the temptation, Jno. i. 28, 29. 
Perhaps it was mount Pisgah, from whence Moses, in communion with God, 
had all the kingdoms of Canaan shewed him. Hither the blessed Jesus was 
carried for the advantage of a prospect; as if the devil could shew him more 
of the world than he knew already, who made and governedit. From thence 


he might discover some of the kingdoms that lay about Juda, though not, | 
“the glory of them;” but there was doubtless a juggle, and a delusion of ' 


Satan’s in it; it is likely that which he shewed him was but a landscape, an 
airy representation in a cloud, such as that great deceiver could easily frame 
and put together; setting forth, in proper and lively colours, the glorious and 
splendid appearances of princes, and their robes and crowns, their retinue, 
equipage, and life-guards; the pomps of thrones, and courts, and stately 
palaces, the sumptuous buildings in cities, the gardens and fields about the 
country seats, with the various instances of their wealth, pleasure, and 
galety ; so as might be most likely to strike the fancy, and excite the admira- 
tion and affection; such was this show, and his taking him up into a high 
mountain, was but to humour the thing, and to colour the delusion; in which 
yet the blessed Jesus did not suffer himself to be imposed upon, but saw 
through the cheat, only he permitted Satan to take his own way, that. his vic- 
tory over him might be the more illustrious. Hence observe concerning Satan’s 
temptations, that, First. They often come in at the eye, that is blinded to the 
things it should see, and dazzled with the vanities it should be turned from. 
The first sin began in the eye, Gen. iii. 6. We have therefore need to make 
a covenant with our eyes, and to pray that God would “turn them away from 
beholding vanity.” 
world, and the things of it. ‘The lust of the flesh and of the eye, with the pride 
of life, are the topics from which the devil fetcheth most of his arguments. 
Thirdly. That it is a great cheat which the devil puts upon poor souls in 
his temptations. He deceives, and so destroys; he imposes upon men with 
shadows, and false colours; shews the world, and the glory of it, and hides 
from men’s eyes that sin, and sorrow, and death, which stains the pride of all 
this glory; the cares and calamities that attend great possessions, and the 
thorns which crowns themselves are lined with. Fourthly. That the “ glory 


of the world” is the most charming temptation to the thinking and unwary, | 


and that by which men are most imposed upon. Laban’s sons grudged “ Jacob 
all his glory ;” the “ pride of life” is the most dangerous snare. 

2nd. What “he said to him,” ver. 9: “ All these things will I give thee, if 
thou wilt fall down and worship me.” See, First. How vain the promise was: 
“All things will l give thee.’ He seems to take it for granted, that in the 
former temptations he had in part gained his point, and proved that Christ 
was not the Son of God, because he had not given him those evidences of it 
which he demanded ; sothat here he looks upon him as a mere man. ‘Come,’ 
saith he, ‘it seems the God, whose son thou thinkest thyself to be, deserts 
eect and staryes thee, a sign he is not thy father; but, if thou wilt be ruled by 
me, 1 will provide better for thee than so; own me for thy father, and ask me a 
blessing, and “all this will I give thee.”’ Note, Satan makes an easy prey 
of men, when he can persuade them to think themselves abandoned of God. 
The fallacy of this promise lies in that—‘all this will I give thee.” And 
what was all that? It was but a map, a picture, a mere phantasm, that had 
nothing in it real or solid; and this he would give him, a goodly prize! yet 
such are Satan’s proffers. Note, Multitudes lose the sight of that which is by 
setting their eyes on that which is not. ‘The devil’s baits are all a sham, they 
are shows and shadows, with which he deceives them, or rather they deceive 
themselves. The nations of the earth had been long before promised to the 
Messiah; if he “be the Son of God,” they belong to him. Satan pretends 
now to be agood angel, probably one of those that was set over kingdoms, 
and to have received a commission to deliver possession to him, according to 
promise. Note, We must take heed ot receiving, even that which God hath 


Secondly. That temptations commonly take rise from the | 
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promised, out of the deyil’s hand; we do so when Wwe prodigies the per- 
formance by catching at it in a sinful way. Secondly. How vile the condi- 
tion was: “If thou wilt fall down and worship me.” Note, The devil is 
fond of being worshipped. All the worship which the heathen performed to 
their gods was directed to the devil, Dew. xxxii. 17, who is therefore called 
“the god of this world,” 2 Cor. iv. 4, 1 Cor. x. 20._ And fain would he draw 
Christ into his interests, and persuade him, now he set up for a teacher, to 
preach up the Gentile idolatry, and to introduce it again among the Jews, and 
then the nations of the earth would soon flock into him. What temptation 
could be more hideous, more black? Note, It is possible the best of saints 
may be tempted to the worst of sins—especially when they are under the 
power of melancholy—as to atheism, blasphemy, murder, self-murder, and 
what not. It is their affliction; but while there is no consent to it, nor 
approbation of it, it is not their sin; Christ was tempted to worship Satan. 

2. See how Christ put by the thrust, bafiled the assault, and came off a 
conqueror. He rejected the proposal, Ist. With an abhorrence and detesta- 
tion: “Get thee hence, Satan.” The two former temptations had something 
of colour, which would admit of a consideration, but this was so gross as 
not to bear a parley; it appears abominable at the first sight, and therefore 
is immediately rejected. If the best friend we have in the world should 
suggest such a thing as _this to us, “Go, serve other gods,” he must not 
be heard with patience, Dew. xiii. 6,8. Some temptations have their wicked- 
ness written in their forehead, they are open beforehand: they are not to be 
disputed with, but rejected; “‘Get thee hence, Satan,’ ‘away with it, I 
cannot bear the thought of it... While Satan tempted Christ to do himself a 
mischief, by casting himself down, though he yielded not, yet he heard it; 
but now the temptation flies in the face of God, he cannot bear it: ‘ Get 
thee hence, Satan.” Note, It is a just indignation which riseth at the pro- 
posal of any thing that reflects on the honour of God, and strikes at his crown. 

ay, whatever is an abominable thing, which we are sure the Lord hates, we 
must thus abominate it; far be it from us that we should haye any thing to do 
with it. Note, It is good to be peremptory in resisting temptation, and to 
stop our ears to Satan’s charms. 2nd. With an argument fetched from Scrip- 
ture. Note, In order to the strengthening of our resolutions against sin, it is 
good to see what a great deal of reason there is for those resolutions. The 
argument is very pat andto the purpose, taken from Deu. vi. 13, and x. 20, 
“Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.” 
Christ doth not dispute whether he were an angel of light,as he pretended, 
or no; but though’he were, yet he must not be worshipped, because that is an 
honour due to God only. Note, It is good to make our answers to temptation 
as full and as brief as may be, so as not to leave room for objections. Our 
Saviour has recourse to the fundamental Jaw in this case, which is indispen- 
sable, and universally obliging. Note, Religious worship is due to God only, 
and must not be given to any creature; it is a flower of the crown which 
cannot be alionnted: a branch of God’s glory which he will not give to another; 
and which he would not give to his own Son, by op eins, all men to “honour 
the Son, even as they honour the Father,” if he had not been Goad, “equal to 
him, and one with him.” Christ quotes this law concerning religious worship 
and quotes it with application to himself: First. To shew that in his estate of 
humiliation, he was himself ‘‘ made under this law ;” though as God he was wor- 
shipped, yet as man he did worship God, both publicly and privately. He obli- 
geth us to no more than what he was first pleased to oblige himself to. Thus 
it became him to “fulfil all righteousness.” Secondly. lo shew that the law 
of religious worship is of eternal obligation; and though he abrogated and 
altered many institutions of worship, yet this fundamental law of nature,— 
that God only is to be worshipped—he came to ratify and confirm, and enforce 
upon us. 

cane We have here the end and issue of this combat, ver. 11. Though the 
children of God may be exercised with many and great temptations, yet God 
will not suffer them to be tempted above the strength which either they have, 
or he will put into them, 1 Cor. x. 13. It is but fora season that they are in 
heaviness, through manifold temptations. Now the issue was glorious, and 
much to Christ’s honour, for 

First. The devil was baffled, and quitted the field: “Then the devil 
leaveth him;” forced to do so by the power that went along with that word 
of command, “Get thee hence, Satan.” He made a shameful and inglo- 
rious retreat, and came off with disgrace; and the more daring his attempts 
had been, the more mortifying was the foil that was given him. Magnis 
tamen excidit aussis,— The attempt, however, in which he failed, was daring.” 
Then, when he had done his worst, had tempted him with “all the kingdoms 
of the world, and the glory of them,” and found that he was not influenced 
by that bait, that he could not prevail with that temptation, with which he 
has overthrown so many thousands of the children of men, then he leaves him; 
then he gives him over as more than a man: since this did not move him, he 
despairs of moving him, and begins to conclude that_he is “the Son of God,” 
and it is in vain to tempt him any further. Note, If we resist the devil, he 
will flee from us; he will yield,if we keep our ground; as when Naomi saw 
that Ruth was steadfastly resolved, “she left off speaking to her.” When 
the devil left our Saviour, he owned, himself fairly beaten; his head was 
broken by the attempt he made to bruise Christ’s heel. He left him because 
he had nothing in him, nothing to take hold of; he saw it was to no purpose, 
and so gave of, Note, The devil, though he is an enemy to all the saints, he 
is a conquered enemy. The captain of our salvation has defeated and disarmed 
him, we have nothing to do but to pursue the victory. F y 

Secondly. The holy angels came and attended upon our victorious Redeemer. 
“Behold, angels came and ministered unto him.” They came in a visible 
appearance, as the devil had done in the temptation. While the devil was 
making his assaults upon our Saviour, the angels stood at a distance, and 
their immediate attendance and ministration was suspended, that it might 
appear he vanquished Satan in his own strength, and his victory might be 
the more illustrious: and that afterwards, when Michael makes use of his 
angels in fighting with the dragon and his angels, it is not because he needs 
them, or could not do his work without them, but because he is pleased to 
honour them so far as to employ them. One angel might have served to 
bring him food, but here are many attending him, to testify their respect 
to him, and their readiness to receive his commands. Behold this, it is worth 
taking notice of; 1. That as there is a world of wicked, malicious spirits that 
fight against Christ, and his church, and all particular believers, so there is 
a ronle. of holy, blessed spirits engaged and employed for them. In reference 
to our war with devils, we Ar take abundance of comfort from our “ commu- 
nion with angels.” 2. That Christ’s victories are the angels’ triumphs. The 
angels came to congratulate Christ’s success, to rejoice with him, and to giye 
him the glory due to his name; for that was sung with a loud voice in 
heayen, when the great dragon was cast out, Rev. xii. 9,10: “ Now is come 
salvation and strength,” 3. That the angels “ ministered” to the Lord Jesus, 
not only food, but whatever else he wanted after this great fatigue. See how 
the instances of Christ’s condescension and humiliation were ‘balanced with 
tokens of his glory. As when he was “ crucified in weakness,” yet he “lived 
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by the power of God;” so when in weakness he was tempted, was hungry and 
weary, yet by his Divine power he commanded the ministration of angels. 
Thus the Son of Man did eat angels’ food, and, like Elias, is fed by an angel 
in the wilderness, 1 Kin. xix. 4,7. Note, Though God may suffer his people to 
be brought into wants and straits, yet he will take effectual care for their 
supply, will rather send angels to feed them, than see them perish. ‘ Trust 
in the Lord, and verily thou shalt be fed,” Ps. xxxvii. 3. Christ was thus 
succoured after the temptations, Ist. For his encouragement to go on in his 
undertaking, that he might see the powers of heaven siding with him, when he 
saw the powers of hell set against him. 2nd. For our encouragement to trust in 
him; for as he knew by experience what it was to “suffer, being tempted,” 
and how hard that was, so he knew what it was to be succoured, being tempted, 
and how comfortable that was; and therefore we may expect, not only that he 
will sympathize with his tempted people, but that he will come in with season- 
able relief to them; as our gee: Melchizedek, who met Abraham when he 
returned from the battle, and as the angels here, ministered to him. 

Lastly. Christ having been thus signalized, and made great in the invisible 
world by the voice of the Father, the descent of the Spirit, his victory over 
devils, and his dominion over angels, he was doubtless qualified to appear 
in the visible world as the Mediator between God and man; for “ consider 
how great this Man was.” 


12 Now when Jesus had heard that John was 
cast into prison, he departed into Galilee; 13 And 
leaving Nazareth, he came and dwelt in Capernaum, 
which is upon the sea coast, in the borders of Zabulon 
and Nephthalim: 14 Thatit might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by Hsaias the prophet, saying, 15 The 
land of Zabulon, and the land of Nephthalim, dy the 
way of the sea, beyond Jordan, Galilee of the Gen- 
tiles; 16 The people which sat in darkness saw 
great light; and to them which sat in the region and 


tao) 
shadow of death light is sprung up. 17 From that 
time Jesus be 


gan to preach, and to say, Repent: for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand. 


5 

We have here an account of Christ’s preaching in the synagogues of Galilee, 
for he came into the world to be a preacher; the “great salvation ” which 
he wrought out, he himself began to publish, //eb. ii. 3, to shew how much 
his heart was upon it, and ours should be. Several passages in the other 
Gospels, especially that of St. John, are supposed, in the order of the story 
of Christ’s life, to intervene between his temptation and his preaching in 
Galilee: his first appearance after his temptation, was when John Baptist 
painted to him, saying, “Behold the Lamb of God,” Jno. i. 29. After that 
1e went up to Jerusalem to the passover, Jno. li., discoursed with Nicodemus, 
Jno. iii., with the woman of Samaria, Jno. iv., and then returned into Galilee, 
and preached there. But Matthew having had his residence in Galilee, begins 


his story of Christ’s public ministry with his preaching there, which here we | 


have an account of. Observe, 

I. The time: “When Jesus had heard that John was cast into prison,” 
then he “went into Galilee,” ver. 12. Note, The cry of the saints’ sufferings 
comes up intothe ears of the Lord Jesus. If John be cast into prison, Jesus 
hears it, takes cognizance of it, and steers his course accordingly ; he remembers 
the bonds and afilictions that abide his people. Observe, 

First. Christ did not go into the country, till he heard of John’s imprison- 
ment; for he must have time given him to * prepare the way of the 
before the Lord himself appear. Providence wisely ordered it, that John 
should be eclipsed before Christ shone forth; otherwise the minds of people 
would haye been distracted between_the two; one would have said, ‘I am of 
John, and another, ‘1am of Jesus.” John must be Christ’s harbinger, but not 
his rival. The moon and stars are lost when the sun riseth. John had done 
his work by the baptism of repentance, and then he is laid aside. 


Rev. xi. 7. 
Secondly. He did go into the country as soon as he heard of John’s impri- 
sonment; not only to shift for his own safety, knowing that the Pharisees in 
Juda were as much enemies to him as Herod was to John, but to supply the 
want of John Baptist, and to build upon the good foundation he had laid. 
Note, God will not leave himself without witness, nor his church without 
guides when he removes one useful instrument, he can raise up another, for 
e has the residue of the Spirit, and he will do it, if he has work to do. 
“Moses, my servant, is dead, John is cast into prison; now, therefore, Joshua 
arise, Jesus arise.’ 

Il. The place where he preached : “In Galilee,” a remote part of the country, 
that lay furthest from Jerusalem, and was there looked upon with contempt, 
as rude and boorish, The inhabitants of that country were reckoned stout 
men, cut out for soldiers; but not polite men, or cut out for scholars. Thither 
Christ went, there he set up the standard of his Gospel; and in this, as in other 
things, he “humbled himself.” Observe, 

First. The particular city he chose for his residence ; not Nazareth, where 
he had been bred up; no, he left Nazareth; particular notice is taken of that, 
yer. 13; aud with good reason did he leave Nazareth ; for the men of that city 
“thrust him out” from among them, Lu. iv. 29. He made them his first, and a 
very fair, offer of his service, but they rejected him and his doctrine, and were 
filled with indignation at him and it; and therefore he leftNazareth, and shook 
off the dust of his feet for a testimony against them there, that would not have 
him to teach them. Nazareth was the first place that refused Christ, and was 
therefore refused by him. Note, Itis just with God, to take the Gospel and 
the means of grace trom those that slight them, and thrust them away. Christ 
will not stay long where he is not welcome. Unhappy Nazareth! “If thou 
hadst known in this thy day the things that belong to thy peace,” how well had 
it been for thee! “But now they are hid from thine eyes.” But he “came and 
dwelt in Capernaum,” which was a city of Galilee, but many miles distant 
from Nazareth, a great city, and of much resort. It is said here to be “on the 
sea coast,” not the great sea, but the sea of Tiberias, an inland water, called 
also “the lake of Gennesaret.” Close by the falling of Jordan into this sea 
stood Capernaum, in the tribe of Naphtali, but bordering upon Zebulun; 
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Lord,” | 


The wit- | 
nesses were slain when they had finished their testimony, and not before, | 
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hither Christ came, and here he dwelt. Some think his father Joseph hada 
habitation here; others that he took a house or lodgings at least; and some 
think it more than probable, that he dwelt inthe house of Simon Peter ; 
however, here he fixed, not constantly, for “he went about doing good;” but 
this was for some time his head-quarters, what little rest he had was here; 
here he had a place, though not a place of his own, to lay his head on; and at 
Capernaum, it should seem, he was welcome, and met with better entertain- 
ment than he had at Nazareth. Note, If some reject Christ, yet others will 
receive him, and bid him welcome. Capernaum is glad of Nazareth’s leavings. 
If Christ’s own countrymen be not gathered, yet he will be glorious. ‘And 
thou Capernaum hast now a day of it; thou art now lifted up to heaven, be 
wise for thyself, and know the time of thy visitation.’ 

Secondly. The prophecy that was fulfilled in this, ver. 1416. Tt is quoted 
out of Jsa. ix. 1,2, but with some variation. The prophet in that place is 
foretelling a greater darkness of affliction to befall the contemners of Emma- 
nuel, than befell the countries there mentioned, either in their first captivity 
under Benhadad, which was but light, 1 Kin. xv. 20, or in their second captivity 
under the Assyrian, which was much heavier, 2 Kin. xvy.29. The punishment of 
the Jewish nation for rejecting the Gospel should be sorer than either ; see 
Isa, viii. 21, 22: for those captivated places had some reviving in their bondage, 
and saw a great light again, Jsa. ix. 2, This is Isaiah’s sense; but the Scrip- 
ture has many fulfillings; and the evangelist here takes only the latter clause, 
which speaks of the return of the light of liberty and prosperity to those 
countries that had been in the darkness of captivity, and applies it to the 
appearing of the Gospel among them. The places are spoken of, ver. 15: 
“The land of Zebulun” is rightly said to be “by the sea coast ;” for Zebulun 
was a “haven of ships,” and “rejoiced” in her “ going out,” Gen. xlix. 133 
Deu. xxxiii. 18. _ Of Naphtali, it had been said, that he should “give goodly 
words,” Gen. xlix. 21, and should be “ satisfied with favour,’ Deu. xxxiii. 23, 
for from him began the Gospel—“ goodly words” indeed, and such as bring to 
a soul God’s satisfying favour. The country beyond Jordan is mentioned 
likewise, for there we sometimes find Christ preaching, and Galilee of the 
Gentiles, the upper Galilee to which the Gentiles resorted for traffic, and 
were mingled with the Jews; which intimates a kindness in reserve for the 
poor Gentiles. When Christ came to Capernaum, the Gospel came to all those 
pes round about, such diffusive influences did the Sun of Righteousness cast. 

ow concerning the inhabitants of these places, observe, 1. The posture 
they were in before the Gospel came among them, ver. 16: they were “in 
darkness.” Note, Those that are without Christ, are in the dark, nay, they 
are darkness itself; as the darkness that “was upon the face of the deep.” 
Nay, they were “in the region and shadow of death,” which notes not only 
great darkness, as the grave isa land of darkness, but great danger. A man 
that is desperately sick, and not likely to recover, is in the “valley of the 
shadow of death,” though not quite dead; so the poor people were in the 
borders of damnation, though not yet damned, dead in law. And, which is 
worst of all, they were sitting in this condition. Sitting is a continuing pos- 
ture; where we sit, we mean to stay; they were in the dark, and likely to be 
so, despairing to find the way out: and it isa contented posture; they were 
in the dark, and they loved darkness, they chose it rather than light; they 
were willingly ignorant. Their condition was sad; it is still the condition 
of many great and mighty nations, that are to be thought of, and prayed for, 
with pity. But their condition is more sad, who sit in darkness in the midst 
of Gospel light. He that is in the dark because it is night, may be sure the 
sun will shortly arise: but he that is in the dark, because he is blind, will not so 
soon have his eyes opened. We have the light, but what will that avail us, 
if we be not “light inthe Lord?” 2. The privilege they enjoyed when Christ 
and his Gospel came among them; as great a reviving as ever light was toa 
benighted traveller. Note, When the Gospel comes, light comes ; when it comes 
to any place, when it comes to any soul, it makes day there, Jno. ili. 19: 
Lu.i. 78,79. Light is discovering, it is directing ; so is the Gospel. It is a 
* creat light,” noting the clearness and evidence of Gospel revelations; not 
like the light of a candle, but the light of the sun, when he goes forth in 
his strength. Great in comparison with the light of the law, the shadows 
of which were now done away. It is a “great light,” for it discovers great 
things, and of vast consequence; it will last long, and spread far; and it 
is a growing light, intimated in that word, it is “sprung up.” It was but 
spring of day with them; now the day dawned, which afterwards shone more 
andmore. ‘I'he Gospel kingdom, like a grain of mustard seed, or the morning 
light, was small in its beginnings, gradual in its growth, but great in its per- 
fection. Observe, The light sprung up to them; they did not go to seek it, 
but were prevented with the blessings of this goodness. It came upon them 
ere they were aware, at the time appointed, by the disposal of him who 
“commandeth the morning,” and “ causeth the day-spring to know its place, 
that it may take hold of the ends of the earth,” Job xxxviii. 12, 13. . 

IIL. The text he preached upon, ver. 17: “ From that time,” that is, from the time 
of his coming into Galilee, into the land of Zabulon and Nephthalim, “ from that 
time he began to preach.” He had been preaching before this in Juda, and had 
made and baptized many disciples, Jno. iv. 1; but his preaching was not so 
public and constant as now it began to be. The work of the ministry is so great 
and awful, that it is fit to be entered upon by steps and gradual advances. 
The subject Christ dwelt upon now in his preaching, and it was indeed the sum 
and substance of all his preaching, was the very same that John had preached 
upon, ch. iii. 2, * Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand ;” for the Gospel 
is the same for substance, under various dispensations ; the commands the same, 
and the reasons to enforce them the same; an “angel from heaven dares not 
“preach any other Gospel,” Gal. i. 8, and will preach this, for it is the ever- 
lasting Gospel.” “Fear God,” and, by repentance, “give honour to him, 
Rev. xiv. 6,7. Christ put a great respect upon John’s ministry when he preached 
to the same purpose that he had preached before him. By this he shewed that 
John was his messenger and ambassador, for when he brought the errand him- 
self, it was the same that he had sent by him. Thus did God confirm the word 
of his messengers, Jsa. xliv. 26. The Son came on the same errand that the 
servants came on, ch. xxi, 37, to seek fruit, “fruits meet for repentance.” Christ 
had lain in the bosom of the Father, and could have preached sublime notions 
of divine and heavenly things, that should have alarmed and amazed the 
learned world; but he pitcheth upon this old plain text, “ Repent, for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand.” ; . ree 

First. This he preached first upon; he began with this. Ministers must not 
be ambitious of broaching new opinions, framing new schemes, or coining new 
expressions, but must content themselves with plain, practical things; with the 
word that is nigh us, even in our mouth, and in our heart: we need not go up 
to heaven, or down to the deep, for matter or language in our preaching. As 
John prepared Christ’s way, so Christ prepared his own, and made way tor the 
further discoveries he designed with the doctrine of repentance. If any man 
will do this part of his will, he shall know more of his doctrine, Jno. vil. 17. 

Secondly. This he preached often upon; wherever he went this was his sub- 
ject, and neither he nor his followers ever reckoned it worn threadbare, as those 
would haye done that have itching ears, and are fond of novelty and variety, 
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more than that which is truly edifying. Note, That which has been preached 
and heard before, may yet very profitably be preached and heard again; but 
then it should be preached and heard better, and with new affections; what 
Paul had said before, he said again, “ weeping,” Phil. iii. 1, 18. 

Thirdly. This he preached as Gospel: ass Repent, review your ways, and 
return to yourselves.’ Note, The doctrine of repentance is right Gospel doc- 
trine. It was not only the austere Baptist, that was looked upon as a melan- 
choly morose man, but the sweet and gracious Jesus, whose lips dropped as a 
honeycomb, that preached repentance ; for it is an unspeakable privilege that 
room is left for repentance. J 

Fourthly. The reason is still the same: “ The kingdom of heaven is at hand;” 
for it was not reckoned to be fully come, till the pouring out of the Spirit after 
Christ’s ascension. John had preached the kingdom of heaven at hand above 
ayear before this; but now it was so much nearer, the argument was so much 
the stronger; now is the “salvation nearer,” Rom. xiii. 11. We should be 
o a the more quickened to our duty, “‘as we see the day approaching,” 

e0. X. 25. 


18 And Jesus, walking by the sea of Galilee, saw 
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two brethren, Simon called Peter, and Andrew his 
brother, casting a net into the sea: for they were 
fishers. 19 And he saith unto them, Follow me, 
and I will make you fishers of men. 20 And they 
straightway left their nets, and followed him. 21 And 
going on from thence, he saw other two brethren, 
James the son of Zebedee, and John his brother, in a 
ship with Zebedee their father, mending their nets ; 
and he called them. 22 And they immediately left 
the ship and their father, and followed him. 


SEA OF GALILEE. 


When Christ began to preach, he began to isci 
] g gather disciples, that should now 
be the ae hereafter the preachers of his doctrine, that should now be 
witnesses of his miracles, and hereafter concerning them. Now in these 
verses we have an account of the first disciples that he called into fellowship 
wie eo eee pace an instance, 
irst. effectual calling to Christ. In all his preaching he gave a common 
ate all the country, but in this he gave a special and narkcrine call to those 
coe were given him by the Father. Let us see and admire the power of 
§ "1 Au 8 grace, own his Word to be the rod of his strength, and wait upon him 
Re ose powerful influences which are necessary to the efficacy of the Gospel 
call, those distinguishing influences. All the country was called, but those 
aire called out,” were “redeemed from among men:” Christ was so mani- 
Seco ae as he was not manifested unto the world. 
yndly. 4¢ was an instance of ordination and appointment to the work of 
OR Uae When Christ, as a teacher, set up A great school, one of bis 
es eee s nee aC Eom ushers, or under-masters, to be employed in teach- 
Be not ae a began to give gifts unto men, to put the treasure into 
may oiserve here, was an early instance of his care for his church. Now we 
E vere they were called : by the “sea of Galilee,” where Jesus was walking ; 
en res near that sea. Concerning this sea of Tiberias, the ee 
bay ap saving,, é hat of all the seven seas that God made, he made choice of none 
edi Lo 9 eneershe _Whichis very applicable to Christ’s choice of it, to 
apnone tk a BY ten did, with his presence and miracles. Here, on the banks 
i the seh, a was walking for contemplation, as Isaac in the field; hither he 
ea o el Cecile; not to Herod’s court, for few mighty or noble are 
Me coun to ares among the chief priests and the elders, but to the sea 
of oak 2 Saat y Christ sees not as man sees. Not but that the same power 
He yee ua. q galled Peter and Andrew would have wrought upon Annas and 
eae OF with God nothing is impossible, but, as in other things, so in his 
poecrne As attendance, he w ould humble himself, and shew that God hath 
peng ene poor of this world.” Galilee was a remote part of the nation, the 
aahabiven kage less cultivated and refined, their very language was broad 
eran ut a ne the curious, their “speech bewrayed them.” ‘Those that were 
ape uD ab the oo of Galilee had not the advantages and improvements, no, 
Pens ne a re be ished Galileans, yet thither Christ went to call his apostles, 
the fection chi e the prime ministers of state in his kingdom, for he ‘‘ chooseth 
ef ooh a pnings of the world to confound the wise.” 
eg e diag ge We have an account of the eall of two pair of brothers 
D Riese Vee We eter and Andrew, James and John; the two former, and 
pro 2enlys nue gas also, had had acquaintance with Christ before, Jno. i. 40, 4), 
yA eee hares now called into a close and constant attendance upon him. 
hed Goce Gisey ee Pog souls by degrees into fellowship with himself. They 
age ote oo Me ohn, and so were the better disposed to follow Christ. 
Ale gota 5 - Ma ee ge ere discipline pi ecpentante shall be wel- 
H h. i rve concerning them 
pedlttet ys That Hex Wen 2 A ey ees i ss a pleas thing, eee those that 
brought together into a spiritual aienes ets ® Bie, ite che ane 
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i preiors of a house, when those that are of the same family are of God’s 
econdly. That they were fishers: and being f 
eh : shers, 1. 
men 0h they nae Hed estates, ar any considerable stock in faved en aaa 
\ e it wever they might have i i ig 
tion. ! Note, Christ doth not despise the ere Se hecho te ee 
poor are evangelized, and the eT honour sometimes gives more abun- 


dant honour to that part which most lacked. 2. They were unlearned men ; 
not bred up to books, or literature, as Moses was, who was conversant with all 
the learning of the Egyptians. Note, Christ sometimes chooseth to endow 
those with the gifts of grace that have least to shew of the gifts of nature. 
Yet this will not justify the bold intrusion of ignorant and unqualified men 
upon the work of the ministry; extraordinary gifts of knowledge and utter- 
ance are not now to be expected, but requisite abilities must be obtained in an 
ordinary way, and without a competent measure’ of these, none are to be 
admitted in that service. 2. They were men of business, that had been bred 
up to labour. Note, Diligence in an honest calling is pleasing to Christ, and 
no hinderance to a holy life. Moses was called from keeping sheep, and Davi 
from following the ewes, to eminent employments. Idle people lie more open 
to the temptations of Satan than to the “one of God. 4. They were men that 
were accustomed to hardships and hazards; the fisher’s trade, more than any 
other, is laborious and perilous. Fishermen must be often wet and cold; 
they must watch, and wait, and toil, and be often in “ perils by waters.” Note, 
Those that have learned to bear hardships, and to run hazards, are best pre- 
pared for the fellowship and discipleship of Jesus Christ. Good soldiers of 
Christ must “ endure hardness.” . 

Ill. What they were doing. Peter and Andrew were then using their nets, 
they were fishing ; and James and John were “mending their nets ”? which 
was an instance of their industry and their good husbandry ; they did not go 
to their father for money to buy new nets, but took pains to mend their old 
ones. What we have, it is commendable to make it go as far, and last as Jong, as 
may be. James and John were with their father Zebedee, ready to assist him, 
and make his business easy to him. Note, It is a happy and hopeful presage to 
see children careful of their parents, and dutiful to them. Observe 

First. They were all employed, all very busy, and none idle. Note, When 
Christ comes, it is good to be found doing. ‘Am I in Christ?’ is a very 
poaerel, question for us to ask ourselves; and, next to that, ‘Am I in my 
ealling ?’ 


Secondly. They were differently paploved. two of them were fishing, and 


two of them mending their nets. Note, Ministers should be always empleo 
either in teaching or studying; they may always find themselves something to 
do, if it be not their own fault ; and “mending their nets” is, in its season, as 
necessary work as fishing. / 

TV. What the call was, ver. 19: “Follow me, and I will make you fishers of 
men.” They had followed Christ before as ordinary disciples, Jno. i. 37, but so 
they might follow Christ, and follow their calling too; therefore they were 
called to a more close and constant attendance, and must leaye their calling. 
Note, Even those that have been called to follow Christ, yet have need to be 
called to follow on, and to follow nearer, especially when they are designed for 
the work of the ministry. Observe, 

First. What Christ intended them for: “I will make you fishers of men.” 
This alludes to their former calling. Let them not be proud of the new honour 
Besisned them, they are still but fishers; let them not be afraid of the new 
work cut out for them, for they have been used to fishing, and fishers they are 
still. It was usual with Christ to speak of spiritual and heayenly things, under 


such allusions, and in such expressions, as t ise from common things that 
offered themselves to his view. David was ples om feeding sheep to feed 
epher ers | 


God's Israel; and when he is a king, is a shepl ‘d. Note, 1. Ministers 

fishers of men,” not to destroy them, but to ‘them, by bringing them i 

another element. They must fish, not for wrath, wealth, honour, a e 

ferment, to gain them to themselves, but for souls, to gain them to Christ, 

They “watch for your souls,” Heb. xiii. 17, and “seek not yours, but you,” 

2 Cor. xii. 14—16, 2. Itis Jesus Christ that makes them so, “ I wil mS you 
oe Rn 
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fishers of men.” It is he that qualifies men for this work, calls them to it, 
authorizeth them in it, and gives them success in it ; gives them commission to 
fish for souls, and wisdom to win them. Those ministers are likely to have 
comfort in their work that are thus made by Jesus Christ. 

Secondly. What they must do in order to this: “Follow me.” They must 
separate themselves to a diligent attendance on him, and set themselves to an 
humble imitation of him, must follow him as their leader. Note, 1. Those 
whom Christ employs in any service for him, it is requisite they be first fitted 
and qualified for it. 2. Those that would preach Christ must first learn Christ, 
and learn of him. How can we expect to bring others to the knowledge of 
Christ, if we do not know him well ourselves? 3. Those that would get an 
acquaintance with Christ must be diligent and constant in their attendance on 
him. The apostles were prepared for their work by companying with Christ 
all the time that he went in and out among them, Acts i. 21. There is no 
learning comparable to that which is got by following Christ. Joshua, by 
ministering to Moses, is fitted to be his successor. 4. Those that are to fish for 
men, must therein follow Christ, and do it as he did, with diligence, faithful- 
ness, and tenderness ; Christ is the great pattern for preachers, and they ought 
to be *‘ workers together with him.’ 

V. What was the success of this call? Peter and Andrew “ straightway left 
their nets,” ver. 20, and James and John “immediately left the ship, and their 
father,” ver. 22, and they all “followed him.” Note, Those that would follow 
Christ aright, must leave all to follow him. Every Christian must leave ail in 
affection, sit loose to all, must “hate father and mother,” Lu. xiv. 26, must 
love them less than Christ, must be ready to part with his interest in them, 
rather than with his interest in Jesus Christ; but those that are devoted to 
the work of the ministry, are in a special manner concerned to disentangle 
themselves from all the affairs of this life, that they may give themselves wholly 
to that work which requires the whole man. Now, 

First. This instance of the power of the Lord Jesus ace us a good encou- 
ragement to depend upon the sufficiency of his grace. How strong and effec- 
tualis his word! He speaks, and it is done. The same power goes along with 
this word of Christ, “ Follow me,” that went along with that word, “ Lazarus, 
come forth;” a power to make willing, Ps. cx. 3. 

Secondly. This instance of the pliableness of the disciples gives us a good 
example of obedience to the command of Christ. Note, It isthe good property 
of all Christ’s faithful servants, to come when they are called, and to follow 
their Master wherever he leads them. They objected not their present employ- 
ments, their engagements to their families, the difficulties of the service they 
were called to, or their own unfitness for it; but being called, they obeyed, and, 
like Abraham, went out, “not knowing whither they went,” but knowing very 
well whom they followed. James and John “left their father;” it is not said 
what became of him; their mother Salome was a constant follower of Christ. No 
doubt their father Zebedee was a believer, but the call to follow Christ fastened 
on the young ones: youth is the learning age, and the labouring age. The 
priests ministered in the prime of their time. 


23 And Jesus went about all Galilee, teaching in 
their synagogues, and preaching the gospel of the 
kingdom, and healing all manner of sickness and all 
manner of disease among the people. 24 And his 


fame went throughout all Syria: and they brought 


unto him all sick people that were taken with divers 
diseases and torments, and those which were possessed 
with devils, and those which were lunatick, and those 
that had the palsy; and he healed them. 25 And 
there followed him great multitudes of people from 
Galilee, and from Decapolis, and from Jerusalem, and 
from Judea, and from beyond Jordan. 


See here, I. What an industrious preacher Christ was ; he “went about all 
Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the Gospel of the king- 
dom.” Observe, 

First. What Christ preached: “ The Gospel of the kingdom.” The kingdom 
of heaven, that is, of grace and glory, is emphatically “the kingdom,” the king- 
dom that was “now to come;” that kingdom that shall survive, as it doth 
surpass, all the kingdoms of the earth. ‘The Gospel” is the charter of that 
kingdom, containing the King’s coronation oath, by which he hath graciously 
obliged himself to pardon, protect, and save the sabiects of that kingdom; and 
their oath of allegiance, by which they oblige themselves to observe his statutes, 
and seek his honour; this is “the Gospel of the kingdom;” this Christ was 
himself the preacher of, that our faith in it might be confirmed. 

Secondly. Where he preached: “In the synagogues ;” not there only, but 
there chiefly because those were the places of concourse, where wisdom was 
to “litt up her voice,” Pr. i, 21; because they were places of concourse for 
religious worship, and there it was to be hoped people’s minds would be pre- 
pared to receive the Gospel ; and there the Scriptures of the Old Testament 
aera the exposition of which would easily introduce the “ Gospel of the 

ingdom. 

Thirdly, What pains he took in preaching: he “went about all Galilee, 
teaching.” He might have issued out a proclamation, to summon all to come 
in to him, but to shew his humility, and the condescensions of his grace, he goes 
to them; for he “ waits to be gracious,” and comes to “seek and save.” Josephus 
saith, there were above two hundred cities and towns in Galilee, and all, or 
most of them, Christ visited. He “went about doing good.” Never was there 
such an itinerant preacher, such an indefatigable one as Christ was; he went 
a-begging from town to town to beseech poor sinners to be reconciled to God. 
This is an example to ministers to lay out to do good, and to “ be instant” and 
constant, “in season and out of season,” to preach the Word. 

Il. What a powerful Le Christ was. He went about, not only teaching, 
but healing, and both with his Word, that he might magnify that, above all his 
Name. He “sent his Word and healed them.” Now observe, 

First. What diseases he cured: “all,” without exception. He healed “all 
manner of sickness, and all manner of disease.” There are diseases that are 
called the reproach of physicians, that are obstinate to all the methods they 
can prescribe, but even those were the glory of this Physician, for he healed 
them all, though never so inveterate. His Word was the true panpharmacon 
fall heal” Three general words are bl used to intimate this; he heale 
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“every sickness,” vocor, as blindness, lameness, fever, dropsy ; “ every disease,” 
or languishing, pudracav, as fluxes and consumptions; and all “ torments,” 
facavovs, gout, stone, convulsions, and such like torturing distempers: whe- 
ther the disease was acute or chronical, whether it was a racking or a wasting 
disease, none was too bad, none too hard, for Christ to heal with a word’s 
speaking. Three particular diseases are instanced in it: the “ palsy,” which is 
the greatest weakness of the body; “lunacy,” which is the greatest malady of 
the mind; and “possession of the devil,” which is the greatest misery and 
calamity of both; yet Christ healed all, for he is the sovereign Physician both 
of soul and body, and has command of all diseases. 

Secondly. What patients he had. Such a physician, that was so easy of 
access, so sure of success, that cured immediately, without either a painful 
suspense and expectation, or such painful remedies as are worse than the 
disease, that cured gratis, and took no fees, could not but have abundance of 
patients. See here what flocking there was to him from all parts; great mul- 
titudes of people came, not only “from Galilee,” and the country about, but 
even “from Jerusalem, and from Judea,” that lay a great way off, for “his 
fame went throughout all Syria;” not only among all the pecpie of the Jews, 
but among the neighbour nations, which, by the report that now spread far 
and near concerning him, would be prepared to receive his Gospel, when after- 
wards it should be brought them. ‘This is given as the reason why such multi- 
tudes came to him, because “his fame” spread so as it did. Note, What we hear 
of Christ from others, should invite us to him. The queen of Sheba was brought 
by the fame of Solomon to give him a visit. The voice of fame is, “Come and 
see.” Christ both taught and healed; those that came for cures, met with 
instructions concerning the things that belonged to their peace. It is well if 
any thing will bring people to Christ, and those that come to him wili find more 
with him than they expected. These Syrians, like Naaman the Syrian, coming 
to be healed of their diseases, many of them became converts, 2 Kin. v. 15—17. 
They sought health for the body, and obtained the salvation of the soul; like 
Saul, that sought the asses, and found the kingdom. Yet it appeared by the issue 
that many of them who rejoiced in Christ as a healer, forgot him as a teacher. 

Now concerning the cures which Christ wrought, let us once for all observe 
the miracle, the mercy, and the mystery of them. 

First. The miracle of them; they were wrought in such a manner as plainly 
spake them the immediate products of a Divine and supernatural power; and 
they were God’s seal to his commission. Nature could not do these things, it 
was the God of nature; the cures were many, of diseases incurable by the art 
of the physician, of persons that were strangers, of all ages and conditions; 
the cures were wrought openly, before many witnesses, in mixed companies 
of persons that would have denied the matter of fact, if they could have had 
any colour for it: no cure ever failed or was afterwards called in question; 
they were wrought speedily, and not (as cures by natural causes) gradually; 
they were perfect cures, and wrought with a word’s speaking: all which 
proves him “a teacher come from God,” for otherwise none could have done the 
works that he did, Jno. iii. 2. He appeals to these as credentials, ch. xi. 4, 5; 
Jno. y. 36. It was expected that the Messiah should.work miracles, Jno. vii. 31, 
miracles of this nature, sa. xxxy. 5, 6, anda we have this proof beyond dispute, 
of his being the Messiah; never was there any man that did thus; and there- 
fore his healing and his ae aA generally went together, for the former 
confirmed the latter; thus here he began “to do and to teach,” Acts i. 1. 

Secondly. The mercy of them, The miracles that Moses wrought to prove 
his mission, were most of them plagues and judgments, to intimate the terror 
of that dispensation, though from God; but the miracles that Christ wrought 
were most of them cures, and all of them (except the cursing of the barren 
fig tree) blessings and favours; for the Gospel dispensation is founded and 
built up in love, and grace, and sweetness; and the management, such as 
tends not to affright, but allures us to obedience. Christ designed by his 
cures to win upon people, and to ingratiate himself and his doctrine into their 
minds, and so to draw them with the bands of love, Hos. xi. 4. The miracle of 
them proved his doctrine “a faithful saying,” and convinced men’s judgments ; 
the mercy of them proved it “ worthy of all acceptation,” and wrought upon their 
affections. They were not only great works, but good works, that he shewed 
them from his Father, Jno. x. 32; and this goodness was intended “to lead men 
to repentance,” Rom. ii. 4, as also to shew, that kindness, and beneficence, and 
doing good to all, to the utmost of our power and opportunity, is an essential 
branch of that holy religion which Christ came into the world to establish. 

Thirdly. The mystery of them. Christ, by curing bodily diseases, intended 
to shew that his great errand into the world was to cure spiritual maladies. 
He is the “Sun of Righteousness” that “ariseth with this healing under his 
wings.” As the converter of sinners, he is “the physician of souls,” and has 
taught us to call him so, ch. ix. 12, 13. Sin is the sickness, disease, and torment 
of the soul; Christ came to take away sin, and so to heal these. And the par- 
ticular stories of the cures Christ wrought, may not only be applied spiritually, 
by way of allusion and illustration, but, | believe, are very much intended to re- 
veal to us spiritual things, and to set before us the way and method of Christ's 
dealing with souls in their conversion and sanctification; and those cures are 
recorded, that were most significant and instructive this way; and they are 
therefore so to be explained and improved, to the honour and praise of that 
glorious Redeemer, who “forgiveth all our iniquities,” and so “ healeth all 
our diseases.” 


CHAPTER V. 


This chapter and the two that follow it are a sermon, a famous sermon, the sermon upon 
the mount; it is the longest and fullest continued discourse of our Saviour’s that we 
have upon record in all the Gospels. It is a practical discourse, there is not much of 
the credenda of Christianity in it,—the things to be believed, but it is wholly taken up 
with the agenda,—the things to be done; these Christ began with in his preaching, for 
if any man will ‘do his will,” heshall “know of the doctrine, whether it be of God.” 
The circumstances of the sermon being accounted for, ver. 1, 2, the sermon itself fol- 
lows, the scope of whichis, not to fill our heads with notions, but to guide and regulate 
our practice. I. He proposeth blessedness as the end, and gives us the character of 
those who are entitled to blessedness, (very different from the sentiments of a vain world,) 
in eight beatitudes, which may justly be called paradoxes, ver. 3—12. _U. He pre- 
scribes duty as the way, and gives us standing rules of that duty. He directs his dis- 
ciples, 1. To understand what they are, ‘the salt of the earth, and the lights of the world,” 
ver. 13—17. 2. To understand what they have to do: they are to be governed by the 
moral law. Here is, Ist. A general ratification of the law, and a recommendation of it 
to us as our rule, ver. 17—20. 2nd. A particular rectification of divers mistakes, or 
rather a reformation of divers wilful gross corruptions, which the scribes and Pharisees 
had introduced in their exposition of the law, and an authentic explication of divers 
branches that most needed to be explained and vindicated, ver. 20. Particularly here 
is an explication, Is. Of the sixth commandment, which forbids murder, ver. 21—26. 
2nd. Of the seventh commandment, against adultery, ver. 27—82. 3rd. Of the third 
commandment, ver. 33—37. 4th. Of the law of retaliation, ver. 388—42. 5th. Of the 
law of brotherly love, ver. 43—48, And the scope of all this is to shew that the law is 
spiritual, 


Dos 
ND seeing the multitudes, 
he went up into a mountain: 
and when he was set, his dis- 
ciples came unto him: 2 
And he opened his mouth, 


and taught them, saying, 


We have here a general account of this 
sermon. 

I. The Preacher was our Lord Jesus, the 
Prince of preachers, the great Prophet of 
his church, who came into the world to be 
the light of the world. The prophets and 
John, had done virtuously in preaching, 
but Christ “excelled them all.” He is the 
eternal Wisdom, that lay in the bosom of the Father before all worlds, and 

yerfectly knew his will, Jno. i. 18; aud he is the eternal Word, by whom he 
nas in these last Gays spoken to us. The many miraculous cures Christ 
wrought in Galilee, which we read of in the close of the foregoing chapter, 
were intended to make way for this sermon, and to dispose prope to receive 
instructions from one, in whom there appeared so much of a Divine power and 
roodness; and probably this sermon was the summary or rehearsal of what 

e had preached up and down in the synagogues of Galilee. His text was, 
Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” ‘This is a sermon upon the 
former part of that text, shewing, what it is to “repent,” it is to reform, both 
in judgment and practice; and he here tells us wherein, in answer to that 
question, Mal. iii. 7: “ Wherein shall we return?” He afterwards preached 
upon the latter part of the text, when in divers parables he shewed what the 
kingdom of heaven is like, ch. xiii. E ; 

Il. The place was a mountain in Galilee. Asin other things, so in this, our 
Lord Jesus was but ill accommodated; he had no conyenient place to preach 
in, any more than to lay his head on. While the scribes and Pharisees had 
Moses’s chair to sit in, with ail the ease, honour, and state that might be, and 
there corrupted the law; our Lord Jesus, the great teacher of truth, is driven 
out to the desert, and finds no better a pnipit than a mountain can afford 
him; and not one of the holy mountains either, not one of the mountains of 
Zion, but a common mountain; by which Christ would intimate, that there 
is no such distinguishing holiness of places now under the Gospel, as there 
was under the law; but it is the will of God that men should pray and preach 
every where, any where, provided it be decent and convenient. Christ 
preached this sermon, which was an exposition of the law, upon a mountain, 

ecause upon a mountain the law was given; and this was also a solemn 
promulgation of the Christian law. But observe the difference, when the law 
was given, the Lord “came down” upon the mountain, now the Lord “ went 
up;” then he spoke “in thunder and lightning,” now in “a still small voice; ” 
then the people were bid to keep their distance, now they are invited to draw 
near; a blessed change! If God’s grace and goodness be (as certainly it is) his 
glory, then the glory of the Gospel is “the glory that excelleth,” for “grace 
and truth came by Jesus Christ,” 2 Cor. iii. 10; Heb. xii. 18. It was foretold of 
Zebulun and Issachar, two of the tribes of Galilee, (Deu. xxxiii. 19,) that “they 
shall call the people to the mountain;” to this mountain we are called, to 
learn “‘ to offer the sacrifices of righteousness.” Now was this “the mountain 
of the Lord,” where he “taught us his ways,” Jsa. ii. 2,3; Mic. iv. 1, 2. 

Il. The auditors were “ his disciples,’ who “eame unto him,’ eame at his 
call, as appears by comparing Mar. iii. 13; Lu. vi. 13. To them he directed 
his speech, because they followed him for love and learning, while others 
attended him only for cures. He “taught them,” because they were willing 
to be taught; “the meek will he teach his way:” and because they would 
understand what he taught, which to others was foolishness; and because 
they were to teach others; and it was therefore requisite they should have a 
clear and distinct knowledge of these things themselves. The duties pre- 
scribed in this sermon were to be conscientiously performed by all those that 
would enter into that “kingdom of heaven” they were sent to set up, with 
hope to have the benefit of it. But though this discourse be directed to the 
ome pee it was in the hearing of the multitude; for it is said, ch. vii. 28, “the 
pee e were astonished.” Here were no “bounds set about this mountain” to 
keep the people off, as were about Mount Sinai, Br. xix. 12. For through 
Christ we have access to God, not only to speak to him, but to hear from him. 
Nay, he had an eye to the multitude in preaching this morning. When the 
fame of his miracles had brought a vast crowd together, he took the oppor- 
tunity of so great a confluence of people to instruct them. Note, It is an 
encouragement to a faithful minister to cast the net of the Gospel where there 
are a great many fish, in hopes some will be caught. The sight of a multitude 
puts life into a preacher, which yet must arise from a desire of their profit 
not his own praise. j 

LV. The solemnity of his sermon is intimated in that word “when he was set.” 
Christ preached many times occasionally, and by interlocutory discourses; but 
this was a set sermon, kafcoavros av7ov, “when he had placed himself so as to 
be best heard. He sat down as a judge, or lawgiver. It intimates with what 
sedateness and composure of mind the things of God should be spoken and 
heard of. He sat, that the Scriptures might be fulfilled, Mal. iii. 3, ‘He shall 
sit as a refiner,” to purge away the dross, the corrupt doctrines of the “sons of 
Levi. le sat, as ‘in the throne, judging right,” Ps. ix. 4, for the word he 
spake shall judge us. That phrase, he * opened his mouth,” is only an Hebrew 
periphrasis of speaking, as « ob iii. 1. Yet some think it notes the solemnity of 
this discourse; the congregation being large, he raised his voice, and spoke 
louder than usual. He had, spoken long by his servants the prophets, and 
opened their mouths, ize. iii. 27; xxiv. 27; xxxiii. 22; but now Ie opened his 
own, and spake with freedom, as one having authority. One of the ancients 
has this remark upon it, Christ taught much without opening his mouth, viz., 
by - holy and exemplary life; nay, he tanght, when being led “as a lamb to 
the s aughter, he “ opened not his mouth ;” but now he opened his mouth and 
taught, that the Scripture might be fulfilled, Pr. viii. 1, 2, 6,“ Doth not wisdom 
ery—cry on the top of high places?” 7 
Leche maren aia Se pel See the promise, sa. liy. 13. ‘* All thy child- 

al gnt of the Lord,” for this purpose he had the “tongue of the 
learned,” Isa. 1.4, and the “Spirit of the Lord,” Isa. lxi.1. He tan ht them 
what was the evil they should abhor, and what the good they s Prac 
£Ne . see Ne ’ he good they should abide and 
abound in; for Christianity is not a matter of speculation but is designed to 
regulate the temper of our minds, and the tenor of our conversations : Gospel 
time is a time of reformation, Heb. ix. 10, and by the Gos ; 
> y the Gospel we must be re- 
formed, must be made good, must be made better. The truth, as it is in Jesus 
is the truth which is according to godliness, Tit. i. 1. . 4 
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3 Blessed are the poor in spirit: for their’s is the 
kingdom of heaven. 4 Blessed are they that mourn: 
for they shall be comforted. 5 Blessed are the meek: 
for they shall inherit the earth. 6 Blessed are they 
which do hunger and thirst after mghteousness: for 
they shall be filled. 7 Blessed are the merciful: for 
they shall obtain mercy. 8 Blessed are the pure in 
heart: for they shall see God. 9 Blessed are the 
peacemakers : for they shall be called the children of 
God. 10 Blessed are they which are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake: for their’s is the kingdom of 


5 ) 
heaven. 11 Blessed are ye, when men shall revile 


you, and persecute you, and shall say all manner of 
evil against you falsely, for my sake. 12 Rejoice, 
and be exceeding glad: for great is your reward in 
heaven: for so persecuted they the prophets which 
were before you. 


Christ began his sermon with blessings, for he came into the world to bless 
us, Acts iii. 26, as the great High Priest of our profession, as the blessed Mel- 
chizedek, as he in whom all the families of the earth should “be blessed,” 
Gen. xii. 3. He came not only to purchase blessings for us, but to pour ont, 
and pronounce blessings on us; and here he doth it as one having authority, 
as one that can “command the blessing,” even “life for evermore,” and that 
is the blessing here again and again promised to the good; his speaking them 
happy makes them so; for those whom he blesseth, they are blessed indeed. 
The Old Testament ended with a curse, Mal. iv. 6; the Gospel begins with 
a blessing, for hereunto are we called that we should “inherit the blessing.” 
Each of these blessings Christ here pronounceth, hath a double intendment: 
1. To shew who they are that are to be accounted truly happy, and what their 
characters are. 2. What that is wherein true happiness doth consist; in the 
promises made to those of such and such characters, the performance of which 
will make them happy. Now, a : . 

First, This is designed to rectify the ruining mistakes of a blind and carnal 
world. Blessedness is the thing which men pretend to pursue; “ Who will 
make us to see good?” Ps, iv. 6; but most mistake the end, and forma wrong 
notion of happiness, and then, no wonder they miss the way; they choose their 
own delusions, and court ashadow. The general opinion is, blessed and happy 
are they that are rich, and great, and honourable in the world, that spend 
their days in mirth, and their years in pleasure, that eat the fat and drink the 
sweet, and carry all before them with a high hand, and have every sheaf bowing 
to their sheaf; “happy the people that is in such a case,” and their designs, aims, 
and purposes are accordingly; they bless the covetous, Ps. x. 3, they will be 
rich. Now our Lord Jesus comes to correct this fundamental error, to advance 
a new hypothesis, and to give us quite another notion of blessedness, and 
blessed people; which however (to those that are pel aeeesy it may appear to 
be a paradox, yet is in itself, and is evident to all that are savingly enlightened, 
arule and doctrine of eternal truth and certainty, by which we must shortly 
be judged. If this, therefore, be the beginning of Christ’s doctrine, the begin- 
ning of a Christian’s practice must be to take his measures of happiness from 
those maxims, and direct his pursuits accordingly. 

Secondly. It is designed to remove the discouragements of the weak and 
poor that “receive the Gospel,” by assuring them that his Gospel did not 
make those only happy that were eminent in gifts, graces, comforts, and 
usefulness; but even the “least in the kingdom of heaven,” whose heart was 
upright with God, was happy in the honours and privileges of that kingdom. 

Thirdly. It is designed to invite souls to Christ, and to make way for his law 
into them; Christ’s pronouncing these blessings, not at the end of his sermon, 
to dismiss the people, but at the bepining of it, to prepare them for what he 
had further to say to them, may remind us of mount Gerizim and mount 
Ebal, on which the blessings and cursings of the law were read, Dew. xxvii. 12, 
&c. There the curses are expressed, and the blessings only implied; here 
the blessings are expressed, and the curses implied; in both, life and death are 
set before us; but the law appeared more as a ministration of death, to frighten 
us from sin; the Gospel as a dispensation of life, to allure us to Christ, in 
whom alone all good is to be had. And they who had seen the gracious cures 
wrought by his hand, ch. iv. 23, 24, and now heard the “gracious words. sot 
ceeding out of his mouth,” would say, he was all of a piece, made up of love 
and sweetness. ‘ 

Fourthly. It is designed to settle and sum ze cyhe articles of agreement 
between God andman. The scope of the Divine Revelation is to let us know 
what God expects from us, and what we may then expect from him; and 
no where is this more fully set forth in a few words than here, nor with a 
more exact reference to each other; and this is that Gospel which we are re- 
quired to believe; for what is faith but a conformity to these characters, and 
a dependence upon these promises? The way to happiness is here opened and 
made a “highway,” Isa.xxxy. 8; and this coming from the mouth of Jesus Christ, 
it is intimated that from him and by him we are to receive both the seed and 
the fruit, both the grace required and the glory promis Nothing passeth 
between God and fallen man, but through his hand. Some of the wiser 
heathens had notions of blessedness different from the rest of mankind, and 
looking towards this of our Saviour. Seneca, undertaking to describe a blessed 
man, makes it out that it is only an honest, good man that is to be so called; 
De Vita beata, c. 4.—Cui nullum bonum malumque sit, nist bonus malusque animus 
—Quem nec extollant fortuita, nec frangant—Cui vera voluptas erit voluptatum 
contemptio—Cui unum bonum honestas, unum malum turpitudo,— In whose esti- 
mation nothing is good or evil, but a good or evil heart—Whom no occurrences 
elate or deject_—Whose true pleasure consists in a contempt of pleasure—To 
whom the only ‘ good is virtue, and the only evil vice.’ p : 

Our Saviour here gives us eight characters of “blessed” people, which re- 
pene to us the principal graces of a Christian. On each of them a present 

lessing is pronounced, * blessed are they ;” and to each a future blessedness is 
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promised, which is variously expressed so as to suit the nature of the grace or 
duty recommended. Do we ask, then, who are happy? It is answered, 

. “ The poor in spirit” are happy, ver. 3. There is a poor spiritedness, that 
is so far from making men blessed, that it is a sin and a snare,—cowardice 
and base fear, and a willing subjection to the lusts of men. But this poverty 
of spirit is a gracious disposition of soul, by. which we are emptied of self, in 
order to our being “filled with Jesus Christ.” To be “ poor in spirit” is, 

First. To be contentedly poor, willing to be empty of worldly wealth, if God 
orders that to be our lot; to bring our mind to our condition, when it is a low 
condition. Many are poor in the world, but high in spirit, poor and proud, 
murmuring, and complaining, and blaming their lot; but we must accommodate 
ourselves to our poverty, must “know, how to be abased,” Phil. iv. 12; ac- 
knowledging the wisdom of God in appointing us to poverty, we must be easy 
in it, patiently bear the inconveniences of it, be thankful for what we have 
and make the best of that which is. It is to sit loose to all worldly wealth, and 
not set our hearts upon it, but cheerfully to bear losses and disappointments, 
which may befall us in the most prosperous state. It is not in pride or pretence 
to make ourselves poor, by throwing away what God hath given us, especially 
as those in the church of Rome, who vow poverty, and yet engross the wealth 
of nations; but if we be rich in the world, we must be poor in spirit, that is 
we must condescend to the poor, and sympathize with them, as being touche 
with the feeling of their infirmities: we must expect and prepare for oes 
must not inordinately fear or shun it, but must bid it welcome, especially when 
it comes upon us for keeping a good conscience, as they, Hebrews x. 34. 
Job was “poor in spirit,’ when he blessed God in taking away, as well as 

iving. 

Gaeartll . It is to be humble and low in our own eyes; to be “ poor in spirit,” 
is to think meanly of ourselves, of what we are and have to do. The poor 
are often taken in the Old Testament, for the humble and self-denying, as op- 
posed to those that are at ease, and the proud. It is to be as little children in 
our opinion of ourselves, weak, and foolish, and insignificant, ch. xviii. 4; xix. 14, 
Laodicea was poor in spirituals, wretchedly and miserably poor, and yet, rich 
in spirit, so well increased with good, as to have need of nothing, Rev. iii. 17. 
On the other hand, Paul was rich in spirituals, excelling most in gifts and 
graces, and yet “poor in spirit,” the least of the apostles, less than the least 
of all saints, and nothing in his own account. It is to look with a holy con- 
tempt upon ourselves, to value others, and undervalue ourselves in comparison 
with them. Itisto be willing to make ourselves cheap, and mean, and little, to 
do good; to become “all things to all men.” It is to acknowledge that God 
is great, and weare mean; he is holy, and we are sinful; he is all, we are nothing, 
less than nothing, worse than nothing; and to humble ourselves before him, 
and under his mighty hand. 

Thirdly. It is to come off from all confidence in our own righteousness and 
strength, that we may depend only upon the merit of Christ for our justifica- 
tion, and the Spirit and grace of Christ for our sanctification. That broken 
and contrite spirit, with which the publican cried for mercy to a poor sinner, 
is this poverty of spirit. We must call ourselves poor, because always in want 
of God's grace, always begging at God’s door, always hanging on in his house. 
Now, 1. This poverty in spirit is put first among the Christian graces ; the phi- 
losophers did not reckon humility among their moral virtues, but Christ puts 
it first. Self-denial is the first lesson to be learned in his school, and poverty 
of spirit entitled to the first beatitude. The foundation of all other graces is 
laid in humility; those that would build high must begin low; and it is an 
excellent preparative for the entrance of Gospel grace into the soul; it fits the 
soil to receive the seed. Those that are “weary and heavy laden” are the 
“poor in spirit,’ and they shall find rest with Christ. 2. They are blessed, 
now they are so in this world; God looks graciously upon them, they are his 
little ones, and have their angels. To them he gives more grace, they live the 
most comfortable lives, and are easy to themselves, and all about them, and 
nothing comes amiss to them, while high spirits are always uneasy. 3. “* Theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven.” The kingdom of grace is composed of such; they 
only are fit to be members of Christ’s church, which is called “the congrega- 
tion of the poor,” Ps. lxxiy. 19. The kingdom of glory is prepared for them. 
Those that thus humble themselves, and comply with God when he humbles 
them, shall be thus exalted. The great high spirits go away with the glory of 
the kingdoms of the earth, but the humble, mild, and yielding souls obtain the 
glory of the kingdom of heaven. We are ready to think, those that are rich 
and do good with their riches, no doubt but “theirs is the kingdom of heaven,” 
tor they can thus lay up in store a good security for the time to come; but 
what shall the poor do, that have not wherewithal to do good? Why, the 
same ey Soaked is promised to those who are contentedly poor, as to those who 
are usefully rich. ‘If Iam not able to spend cheerfully for his sake, if I can 
but want cheerfully for his sake, even that shall be recompensed; and do not 
we serve a good master, then ?’ 

IL. “ They that mourn” are happy, ver. 4: “blessed are they that mourn.” 
This is another strange blessing, and fitly follows the former; the poor used to 
mourn, the graciously poor mourn graciously. We used to think, * blessed are 
the merry 7 but Christ, that was himself a great nourner, saith, “blessed are 
the mourners.” There is a sinful mourning that is an enemy to blessedness— 
the sorrow of the world, despairing melancholy upon a spiritual account, and 
disconsolate grief upon _a temporal account: there is a natural mourning 
which may prove a friend to blessedness, by the grace of God working with it, 
sanctifying the afflictions to us, for which we mourn: but there is a gracious 
mourning that qualifies for blessedness—an habitual seriousness, the mind 
mortified to mirth, and an actual sorrow. 

Hirst. A penitential mourning for our own sins, this is godly sorrow, a 
sorrow according to God; sorrow for sin with an eye to Christ, Zec. xii. 10. 
Those are God’s mourners that live a life of repentance, that lament the 
corruption of their nature, and their many actual transgressions, and God’s 
withdrawings from them, and out of aregard to God’s honour, mourn also for 
the sins of others, and “ sigh and ery for their abomination,” Hze. ix. 4. 

Secondly. A sympathising mourning for the afflictions of others, that “weep 
with them that weep,” are “sorrowful for the solemn assemblies,” for the 
desolations of Zion, Zep. iii. 18; Ps. exxxvii. 13 especially that jook with 
compassion on perishing souls, and weep over them, as Christ over Jerusalem. 
Now these gracious mourners, 1. They are blessed; as in vain and sinful 
laughter the heart is sorrowful, so in fracions mourning the heart hath a 
serious joy, a secret satisfaction, which a “stranger doth not intermeddle 
with.” ‘They are blessed, for they are like the Lord Jesus, who was a man 
of sorrows, and of whom we never read that he laughed, but often that he 
wept. They are ermed against the many temptations that attend vain mirth, 
and are prepared for the comforts of a sealed pardon, anda settled peace. 2. 
They shall be comforted, though perhaps they are not presently comforted, 
yet plentiful provision is made for their comfort; light is sown for them; 
and in heaven, it is certain they shall be comforted, as Lazarus, Lu. xvi. 25. 
Note, The happiness of heaven lies in being perfectly and eternally comforted 
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and the wiping away of all tears from their eyes. It is the “joy of our Lord,” 
a fullness of Joy and pleasure for cd las which will be doubly sweet to | 
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those that have been prepared for them by this godly sorrow. Heaven will 
be heaven indeed to those that go mourning thither; it will be a harvest of 
joy, the return of a seed time of tears, Ps. cxxvi. 5, 6; a mountain of joy, to 
which our way lies through a vale tears. See sa. Ixvi. 10. 

Vinil e meck” are happy, ver. 5: “blessed are the meek.” The meek are 
those that quietly submit themselves to God, to his word, and to his rod; that 
follow his conduct, and comply with his designs, and that are “ gentle towards 
all men, Tit. iii. 2; that can bear provocation without being inflamed by it, 
are either silent, or return a soft answer; and that can shew their displeasure, 
when there is occasion for it, without being transported into any indecencies; 
that can be cool when others are hot, and in their patience keep possession 
of their own souls, when they can scarce keep possession of any thing else. 
They are the meek that are rarely and hardly provoked, but quickly and easily 
pacified, and would rather forgive twenty injuries than revenge one: having 
the rule of their own spirits. Now these meek ones are here represented as 
happy, even in this world. 

First. They are blessed, for they are like the blessed Jesus, in that wherein 
particulary they are to learn of him, ch. xii. 29; they are like the blessed 
God himself, who is “ Lord of his anger,” and in whom “fury is not;” they are 
blessed, for they have the most comfortable, undistured enjoyment of them- 
selves, their friends, their God; they are fit for any relation, any condition, 
any company ; fit to live, and fit to die. 

Secondly. “ They shall inherit the earth,” it is quoted from Ps. xxxvii. 1], 
and it is almost the only express temporal promise in all the New Testament. 
Not that they shall always have much of the earth, much less that they shall 
be put off with that only, but this branch of godliness hath in a special 
manner the promise of the life that now is. Meekness, however ridiculed and 
run down, hath a real tendency to our health, wealth, comfort, and safety, 
even in this world. The meek and quiet are observed to live the most easy 
lives, compared with the froward and turbulent. Or, “they shall inherit the 
land,” so it may be read; the land of Canaan, a type of heaven. So that all 
the blessedness of heaven above, and all the blessings of earth beneath, are the 
meek man’s portion. 

LV. “ They that hunger and thirst after righteousness” are happy, ver. 6. 
Some understand this as a further instance of outward poverty, and a low 
condition in this world, which not only exposeth men to injury and wrong, 
but makesit in vain for them to seek to have justice done them; they hunger 
and thirst after it, but such is the power on the side of their oppressors, that 
they cannot have it. They desire only that which is just and equal, but it is 
denied them by those that neither fear God, nor regard man; this is a melan- 
choly case; yet blessed are they if they suffer these harships for, and with, a 
good conscience ; let them hope in God, who will see justice done, right take 
place, and will deliver the poor from their oppressors, Ps. ciii. 6. Those that 
contentedly bear oppression, and quietly refer themselves to God to plead 
their cause, shall in due time be satisfied, abundantly satisfied, in the wisdom 
and kindness that shall appear in his appearances for them. But it is certainly 
to be understood spiritually, of such a desire as being terminated on such an 
object is gracious, and the work of God’s grace in ina soul, and qualifies for 
the gifts of the Divine favour. 

First. ‘ Righteousness” is here put for all “spiritual blessings.” See 
Ps. xxiv. 5; ch. vi. 33. hey are purchased for us by the righteousness of 
Christ, conveyed and secured by the imputation of that righteousness to us, 
and confirmed by the faithfulness of God. To have Christ, made of God to 
us righteousness, and to be made the “righteousness of God in him,” to have 
the whole man renewed in righteousness so as to become a new man, and to 
bear the image of God, to have an interest in Christ, and the promises, this is 
“rirhteousness.” 

Secondly. These we must “hunger and thirst after.” We must truly and 
really desire them, as one that is hungry and thirsty desires meat and drink, 
that will not be satisfied with any thing but meat and drink, and will be sa- 
tisfied with them, though other things be wanting. Our desires of spiritual 
blessings must be earnest and importunate: ‘give me these, or else I die, 
every thing else is dross and chaff, unsatisfying; give me these, and I have 
enough, though I had nothing else.’ Hunger and thirst are appetites that 
return frequently, and call for fresh satisfactions, so these holy desires rest 
not in any thing attained, but are carried out towards renewed pardons, and 
daily oki supplies of grace. The guickened souls call for constant meals of 
righteousness, grace to do the work of every day in its day, as duly as the 
living body calls for food. They that, hunger and thirst will labour for sup- 
plies; so we must not only desire spiritual blessings, but take pains for them 
in the use of the appointed means. Dr. Hamimond, in his Practical Catechism, 
distinguisheth between the hunger and thirst; hunger is a desire of food to 
sustain, such is sanctifying righteousness; thirst is the desire of drink to 
refresh, such is justifying righteousness, and the sense of our pardon. Now 
those who thus hunger and thirst after spiritual blessings, they are blessed in 
those desires, and shall be filled with those blessings. 1. They are blessed in 
those desires. ‘Though all desires of grace are not grace—feigned, faint desires 
are not—yet such a desire as this is: it is an evidence of something good, and an 
earnest of something better. It is a desire of God’s own raising, and he will 
not forsake the work of his own hands. Something or other the soul will be 
hungering and thirsting after, therefore they are blessed who fasten upon the 
right object, which is satisfying and not deceiving, and do not “pant after 
the dust of the earth,” Am. il. 7; Jsa.lvy.2. 2. They shall be filled with those 
blessings. God will give them what they desire to their complete satisfaction. 
It is God only who can fill a soul, whose grace and favour is adequate to its 
just desires; and he will fill those with “grace for grace,” that in a sense of 
their own emptiness have recourse to his fulness. “ He filleth the hungry,” 
Lu.i. 53; “satiates them,” Jer. xxxi. 25. The happiness of heaven will cer- 
tainly fill the soul; there righteousness shall be complete, the favour of God, 
and his image, both in their full perfection. 

“The merciful” are happy, ver.7. This, like the rest, is a paradox; for the 
merciful are not taken to be the wisest, nor are likely to be the richest, yet 
Christ pronounceth them blessed. Those are the merciful who are piously 
and charitably inclined to pity, help, and succour those that are in misery. A 
man may be truly merciful, that has not wherewithal to be bountiful or 
liberal, and then God accepts the willing mind; we must not only bear our 
own afflictions patiently, but we must by Christian sympathy partake of the 
afflictions of our brethren; pity must be shewed, Job vi. 14; and “bowels of 
mercy put on,” Col. iii. 12; and being put on, they must put forth themselves 
in contributing all we can for the assistance of those that are any way in 
misery. We must have compassion on the souls of others, and help them; 
pity the ignorant, and instruct them; the careless, and warn them; those that 
are in a state of sin, and snatch them, “as brands out of the burning.” We 
must have somaparelen on those that are melancholy and in sorrow, and 
comfort them, Job xvi. 5; on those that we have advantage against, and not be 
rigorous and severe with them; on those that are in want, and supply them; 
which, if we deny to do, whatever we pretend, we “shut up the bowels of our 
compassion,” Jas, ii, 15,16; 1 Jno. iii.17, 18. ‘* Draw out thy soul” by “ dealing 
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thy bread to the hungry,” Zsa. lviii, 7, 10; nay, a good man is merciful to his 
beast.” Now those that are merciful, FA i 
First. They are blessed; so it was said in the Old Testament, “ blessed is he 
that considers the poor,” Ps. xli. 1. Herein they resemble God, whose good- 
ness is his glory; in being “ merciful, as he is merciful,” we are in our measure 
“perfect, as he is perfect.” It is an evidence of love to God; it will be a 
satisfaction to ourselves to be any way instrumental for the benefit of others; 
and most refined delights in this world, is that of doing 
“blessed are the merciful;” is included that saying. of 
“it is more blessed to give 


one of the purest 
ood. In this word, hi 
hrist, which otherwise we find not in the Gospels, 
than to receive,” Acts xx. 35. | a L oe 

Secondly. “They shall obtain mercy.” Mercy with men, when they need it ; 
“he that watereth, shall be watered also himself.” We know not how soon 
we may stand in need of kindness, and therefore should be kind ; but especially 
mercy with God, for “with the merciful, he will shew himself merciful, 
Ps. xviii. 25. The most merciful and charitable cannot pretend to merit, but 
must fly to mercy. The merciful shall find with God, sparing mercy, ch. vi. 14; 
supplying mercy, Pr. xix. 17; sustaining mercy, Ps. xli. 2; mercy in that day, 
SeT ius, 38. ay, they shall “inherit the kingdom prepared for them, 
ch. xxv. 34, 35; whereas they shall have “judgment without mercy, which can 
be nothing short of hell fire, that have “ shewed no mercy.” : 

VI. “The pure in heart” are happy, ver. 8: “blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.” This is the most comprehensive of all the beatitudes ; 
here is holiness, and happiness fully described, and put together, 

First. Here is the most comprehensive character of the blessed; they are 
“the pure in heart.” Note, True religion consists in heart purity. Those that 
are inwardly pure, shew themselves to be under the power of an undefiled 
religion. ‘True christianity lies in the heart, in the “ purity of the heart ;” the 
washing of that from Winietiiest Jer. iv. 14. We must, lift up to God, not 
only clean hands, but a pure heart, Ps. xxiv. 4,55 1 Tim. i. 5. he heart must 
be pure in opposition to mixture, an honest heart, that aims well; and pure in 
opposition to pollution and defilement ; as wine unmixed, as water unmuddied. 
The heart must be kept pure from fleshly lusts, all unchaste thoughts and 
desires ; and from worldly lusts; covetousness is called filthy luere ; from all 
filthiness of flesh and spirit, all that which “comes out of the heart,” and 
“defiles the man.” The heart must be “purified by faith,” and entire for God ; 
must be presented, and preserved, a chaste virgin to Christ. “Create in me 
such a clean heart, O God.” J -s 

Secondly. Here is the most comprehensive comfort of the blessed: “they shall 
see God.” Note, 1. It is the perfection of the soul’s happiness to see God; seein 
him, as we may, by faith, in our present state, is a “heaven upon earth an 
seeing him, as we shall in the future state, is the “ heaven of heaven;” to see 
him as he is, face to face, and no longer through a glass darkly; to see him as 
ours, and to see him and enjoy him; to see him, and be like him, and be satisfied 
with that likeness, Ps. xvii. 15; and to see him for ever, and never lose the sight 
of him; this is heaven’s happiness. 2. The happiness of seeing God is pro- 
mised to those, and those only, that are “pure in heart.” None but the pure 
are capable of seeing God, nor would it be a felicity to the impure; what 
pleasure could an unsanctified soul take in the vision of a holy God? As he 
cannot endure to look upon their iniquity, so they cannot endure to look upon 
his purity; nor shall any unclean thing enter into the New Jerusalem ; but all 
that are pure in heart, all that are truly sanctified, have desires wrought in 
them, which nothing but the sight of God will satisfy, and Divine grace will 
not leave those desires unsatisfied. 

VIL. “ The peace makers” are happy, ver. 9: the wisdom that is from above 
is first pure, and then peaceable; the blessed ones pure towards God, and 
peaceable towards men; for with reference to both, conscience must be kept 
void of offence. The peace makers are those that have, 

First. A peaceable disposition. As to make a lie, is to be given and addicted 
to lying; so to make peace, is to have a strong and hearty affection to peace. 
“Tam for peace,” Ps. exx. 7. It is to love, and desire, and delight in peace, to 
be in it as in our element, and to study to be quiet. 

Secondly. A peaceable conversation. Industriously, as far as we can to 
preserve the peace that it be not broken, and to recover it when it is broken; 
to hearken to proposals of peace ourselves, and to be ready to make them to 
others; where distance is among brethren and neighbours, to do all we can 
to accommodate it, and to be repairers of the breaches. The making peace is 
sometimes a thankless office, and it is the lot of him that parts a fray to have 
blows on both sides; yet it is a good office, and we must be forward to it. 
Some think this is intended especially as a lesson for ministers, who should do 
all they can to reconcile those that are at variance, and to promote Christian 
love among those under their charge. Now those that are so, 1. ‘They are 
blessed; for they have the satisfaction of enjoying themselves by keeping the 
Pe? and of being truly serviceable to others by disposing them to peace. 

hey are working together with Christ, who came into the world to “ slay all 
enmities, and to proclaim peace on earth.” 2. * They shall be called the children 
of God ;” it will be an evidence to themselves that they are so; God will own 
them as such, and herein they will resemble him. He is the God of peace, the 
Son of God is the Prince of peace, the spirit of adoption is a spirit of peace. 
Since God has declared himself reconcileable to us all, he will not own those 
for his children that are implacable in their enmity to one another; for if 

blessed are the peace makers,” woe to the peace breakers. Now, by this, it 
appears that Christ never intended: to have his religion propagated by fire 
and sword, or penal laws; nor to own bigotry, or intemperate zeal, as the 
marks of his disciples. The children of this world love to fish in troubled 
waters, but the children of God are the peace makers, the quiet in the land. 
_ VIL. Those that are “persecuted for righteousness* sake” are happy. This 
is the greatest paradox of. all, and peculiar to christianity, and therefore it is 
ut re and more largely insisted upon than any of the rest, ver. 10—12. This 
beatitude, like Pharaoh’s dream, is doubled, because hardly credited, and yet 
¢ the thing is certain ; and in the latter part there is a change of the 
blessed are ye;” ye my disciples, and immediate followers. This is that, 
which you that excel in virtue, are more immediately concerned in, for you 
must count upon hardships and troubles more than other men. Observe here, 
First. The case of suffering saints described; and it isa hard case, and a very 
iteous one. 1. They are persecuted, hunted, pursued, run down, as noxious 
easts are, that are sought for to be destroyed; as if a Christian did caput 
gerere lupinum,— bear a wolf’s head, as an outlaw is said to do; any one that 
finds him may slay him; they are abandoned as the off-scouring of all things; 
fined, imprisoned, banished, stripped of their estates, excluded from all places 
of profit and trust, scourged, racked, tortured, always delivered to death, and 
accounted as sheep for the slaughter. his has been the effect of the enmity 
of the serpent’s seed against the holy seed ever since, Gen. iii. 15, from “the 
blood of righteous Abel.” It was so in Old Testament times, as we find, 
Heb. xi. 35, &c. Christ has told us it would much more be so with the Chris_ 
tian church, and we are not to think it strange, 1 Jno. iii. 13. He has left us an 
example. 2. They are “reviled, and have all manner of evil said against them 
falsely.” Nick-names, and names of reproach, are fastened upon them, upon 
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particular persons, and upon the generations of the righteous in the gross, to 
render them odious; sometimes to make them despicable, that they may be 
trampled upon; sometimes to make them formidable, that they may be run upon; 
things laid to their charge that they knew not, S$. XXXV. 203) JEP. Waxes 
Acts xvii. 6,7. Those that have not had power in their hands to do them any 
other mischief, yet could do this; and those that have had_ power to persecute, 
have found it necessary to do this too, to justify themselves in their barba- 
rous usage of them; they could not have baited them, if they had not drest 
them in bears’ skins, nor have given them the worst of treatment, if they had 
not first represented them as the worst of men: they will “reyile you, and 
persecute you.” Note, Reviling the saints is persecuting them, and will be 
found so shortly, when “hard speeches” must be accounted for, Jude 15, and 
“cruel mockings,” Heb. xi. 36. They will “say all manner of evil of you 
falsely :” sometimes before the seat of Judgment, as witnesses ; sometimes in the 
seat of the scornful, with hypocritical mockers at feasts; they are “the song of 
the drunkards ;” sometimes to their faces, as Shimei cursed Darid: sometimes 
behind their backs, as the enemies of Jeremiah did. Note, There is no evil 
so black and horrid, but one time or other it has been said falsely of Christ's 
disciples and followers. (3. All this is “ for righteousness’ sake, ver. 10; “for 
my sake,” ver. 11. If for “righteousness” sake,” then for “ Christ’s sake,” for 
he is nearly interested in the work of righteousness ; enemies to righteousness 
are enemies to Christ. This precludes those from this blessedness that suffer 
justly, and are evil spoken of truly for their real crimes, let such be ashamed 
and confounded, it is part of their punishment; it is not the suffering, but the 
cause that makes the martyr. Those suffer “for righteousness’ sake,” that 
suffer because they will not sin against their consciences, and that suffer for 
doing that which is good. Whatever pretence persecutors have, it is the 
power of godliness that they have an enmity to; it is really Christ and his 
righteousness that is maligned, hated, and persecuted; “for thy sake I have 
borne reproach,” Ps. lxix. 7; Rom. viii. 36. 

Secondly. The comforts of suffering saints laid down. 1. They are blessed: 
for they now in their lifetime receive their “evil things,” Zu. xvi. 25, and 
receive them upon a good account. They are blessed, for it is an honour to 
them, Acts v. 41; it is an opportunity of glorifying Christ, and doing good, and 
of experiencing special comforts, and visits of grace, and tokens of his pre- 
sence, 2 Cor. i.5; Dan. iii. 24; Rom. viii. 29. 2. They shall be recompensed: 
“theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” They have at present a sure title to it, and 
sweet foretastes of it, and shall ere long be in possession of it. Though there 
be nothing in those sufferings that can in strictness merit of God, for the sins 
of the best deserve the worst, yet this is here promised as a reward, ver. 12. 
“Great is your reward in heaven;” so great as far to transcend the service. 
It is “in heaven,” future, and out of sight, but well secured, out of the reach 
of chance, fraud, and violence. Note, God will provide, that those who “lose 
for him,” though it be life itself, shall not “lose by him” in the end. Heayen at 
jast will be an abundant recompense for all the difficulties we meet with in 
our way. This is that which has borne up the suffering saints in all ages, 
this “joy set before them.” 3. “‘So persecuted they the prophets that were 
before you,” ver. 12. They were before you in excellency, above what you 
are yet arrived to; they were before you in time, that they might be examples 
to you of “suffering, affliction, and of patience,” Jas. v. 10. They were in 


| like manner persecuted and abused, and can you expect to go to heaven ina 


way by yourselves? Was not Isaiah mocked for his “line upon line?” Elisha 
for his “bald head?” Were not all the prophets thus treated? therefore 
marvel not at it as a strange thing; murmur not at it as a hard thing; it is 
a comfort to see the way of suffering a beaten road, and an honour to follow 
such leaders. That grace that was sufficient for them, to carry them through 
their sufferings, shall not be deficient to us. Those that are your enemies, are 
the seed and successors of them that of old mocked the messengers of the 
Lord, 2 Chr. xxxvi. 16; Mat. xxiii. 25 ; Acts vii. 52. 4, Therefore “ rejoice, 
and be exceeding glad,” ver. 12. It is not enough to be patient and content 
under these sufferings, as under common afflictions, and not to render railing 
for railing, but we must “rejoice,” because the honour and dignity, the plea- 
sure and advantage of suttering for Christ, is much more considerable than 
the pain or shame of it. Not that we must take a pride in our sufferings, 
that spoils all, but we must take a pleasure in them, as Paul, 2 Cor, xii, 10; 
as knowing Christ is herein beforehand with us, and he will not be behind- 
hand with us, 1 Pet. iy. 2, 13. 


13 Ye are the salt of the earth: but if the salt 
have lost his savour, wherewith shall it be salted? it 
is thenceforth good for nothing, but to be cast out, 
and to be trodden under.foot of men. 14 Ye are 
the light of the world. A city that is set on an hill 
cannot be hid. 15 Neither do men light a candle, 
and put it under a bushel, but on a candlestick ; and 
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it giveth light unto all that are in the house. 16 Let 
your light so shine before men, that they. may see 
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your good works, and glorify your Father which is in 


heaven. 


Christ had lately called his disciples, and told them they should be “ fishers 
of men;” here he tells them further what he designed them to be, the “salt 
of the earth,” and ‘ pats of the world,” that they might be indeed what it 
was expected they should be. 7 

“Ye are the silt of the earth.” This would encourage and support them 
under their sufferings, that though they should be treated with contempt, 
yet they should really be blessings to the world, and the more so for their 
suffering thus. The prophets that went before them were the salt of the 
land of Canaan, but the apostles were the salt of “the whole earth,” for they 
must “go into all the world to preach the Gospel.” It was a discouragement 
to them that they were so few, and so weak; what could they do in so large a 
province as the whole earth? Nothing, if they were to work by force of arms 
and dint of sword; but being to work silently as salt, one handful of that 
salt would diffuse its savour far and wide, would go a great way, and_work 
insensibly and irresistibly, as leaven, ch. xiii.33. ‘The doctrine of the Gospel 
is as salt; it is penetrating, “ quick, and powerful,” Heb. iv. 12; “ pricks to the 
heart,” Acts ii. 37; it is cleansing, it is relishing, and preserves from rotten- 
ness and putrefaction; we read of the “savour of the knowledge of Christ,” 
2 Cor. ii. 14, for all other learning is insipid without that. An everlasting 
covenant is called “a covenant of salt,” Nwm. xviii. 19, and the Gospel is an 
“everlasting Gospel.” Salt was required in all the sacrifices, Lev. i. 13; in 
Ezekiel’s Se ceaal temple, #ze. xliii. 21. Now Christ’s disciples having them- 
selves learned the doctrine of the Gospel, and being employed to teach it to 
others, were as salt. Note, Christians, and especially ministers, “are the salt 
of the earth.” 

First. 1f they be such as they should be, they are as good salt, white and 
small, and broken into many grains, but very useful and necessary. Pliny 
saith, Sine sale vita humana non potest degere,— without salt human life cannot 
be sustained.’ See in this, 1. What they are to be in themselves, seasoned with 
the Gospel, with the salt of grace; thoughts and affections, words and actions, 
all seasoned with grace, Col. iv. 6; ‘‘ Have salt in yourselves,” else you cannot 
diffuse it in others, Mar. ix. 50. 2. What they are to be to others; they must 
not only be good, but do good; must insinuate themselves into the minds of 
people, not to serve any secular interest of their own, but that they may trans- 
form them into the taste and relish of the Gospel. 3. What great blessings 
they are to the world. Mankind, lying in ignorance and wickedness, was a 
great heap of unsavoury stuff, ready to putrefy; but Christ sent forth his 
disciples, by their lives and doctrines, to season it with knowledge and grace, 
and so to render it acceptable to God, to the angels, and to all that relish 
Divine things. 4. How they must expect to be disposed of: not laid on a heap, 
they must not continue always together at Jerusalem, but must be scattered 
as salt upon the meat, here a grain, and there a grain, as the Levites were 
dispersed in Israel, that wherever they live they may communicate their savour. 
Some have observed, that whereas it is foolishly called an ill omen, to have 
the salt fall towards us, it is really an ill omen to have this salt fall from us. 

Secondly. If they be not, they are as salt that has “lost its savour.” If 
you, that should season others, are yourselves unsavoury, void of spiritual life, 
relish, and vigour; if a Christian be so, especially if a minister be so, his 
eae is very sad; for, 1. He is irrecoverable; ‘*‘ Wherewith shall he be 
salted? 
voury salt. 
and continue the possession of that, and yet remain flat, and foolish, and 
graceless, and insipid, there is no other doctrine, no other means that can 
be applied to make him savoury. If Christianity do not do it, nothing will. 
2. He is unprofitable: “It is thenceforth good for nothing ;” what use can it 
be put to, in which it will not do more hurt than good? As aman without 
reason, so is a Christian without grace, A wicked man is the worst of crea- 
tures, a wicked Christian is the worst of men, and a wicked minister is the 
worst of Christians. 3. He is doomed to rnin and rejection. He shall be cast 
out, expelled the church, and the communion of the faithful, to which he is a 
blot and a burthen; andhe shall “ be trodden under foot of men.” Let God be 
glorified in the shame and rejection of those by whom he has been reproached, 
and who have made themselves fit for nothing, but to be trampled upon. 

Il. “ Ye are the light of the world,’ ver. 14. This also speaks them useful 
as the former, (Sole et sale nihil utilius— nothing more useful than the sun and 
salt,) but more glorious. All Christians are “ light in the Lord,” Eph. y. 8, and 
must “ shine as lights,” Phil. ii. 15; but ministers in a special manner. Christ 
calls himself the “light of the world,” Jno. viii. 12; and they are “* workers 
together with him,” and have “some of his honour” put upon them. Truly 
the light is sweet, it is welcome ; the light of the first day of the world was so, 
when it shone out of darkness, so is the morning light of every day; so was 
the Gospel, and those that spread it, to all sensible people. ‘The world “ sat in 
darkness,” Christ raised up his disciples to shine in it, and that they may do so. 
from him they borrow and derive their light. ‘This similitude is here explained 
in two things. 

First. As the “lights of the world,” they are illustrious and conspicuous, 
and have many eyes upon them. “A city that is set on a hill cannot be hid.” 
The disciples of ‘Christ, especially those that are forward and zealous in his 
service, become remarkable, and are taken notice of as beacons. They “are 
for signs,” Jsa. viii. 18, “ Men wondered at,” Zec. iii. 8, all their neighbours 
have an eye upon them. Some admire them, commend them, rejoice in them, 
and study to imitate them; others envy them, hate them, censure them, and 
study to blast them. They are concerned therefore to ‘‘ walk circumspectly,” 
because of their observers: they are “ a spectacle to the world,” and must take 
heed of every thing that looks ill, because they are so much jooked at. ‘The 
disciples of Christ were obscure men before he called them, but the character 
he put upon them dignified them, and as preachers of the Gospel they made a 
figure; and though they were reproached for it by some, they were respected 
for it by others, advanced to thrones, and made judges, Lu. xxii. 30; for Christ 
will honour those that honour him. 

Secondly. As the “lights of the world,” they are intended to illuminate and 

ive light to others, ver. 15, and therefore, 1. They shall be “set up as lights.” 
Christ having lighted these candles, they shall not be “ put under a bushel,” 
nor confined always as they are now to the cities of Galilee, or the “lost sheep 
of the house of Israel,” but they shall be “sent into all the world.” The 
ehurches are the candlesticks, the golden candlesticks, in which these lights 
are placed, that their light may be diffused; and the Gospel is so strong a light, 
and carries with it so much of its own evidence, that, “like a city on a hill, it 
cannot be hid,” it cannot but appear to be from God, to all those that do not 
wilfully shut their eyes against it. It will “give light to all that are in the 
house,” to all that will draw near to it, and come where it is: those to whom it 
doth not give light, must thank themselves, they will not be in the house with 
it, will not make a diligent and oy nator inquiry into it, but are prejudiced 
against it. 2. They must “shine as Cont lst. By their good preaching. The 
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Salt is a remedy for unsavoury meat, but there is a remedy for unsa- | 
Christianity will give a man arelish; but if a man can take up | 
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knowledge they have they must communicate for the good of others: not put 
it “under a bushel,” but spread it. The talent must et be buried in a aaphia, 
but traded with. The disciples of Christ must not muffle themselves up in 
privacy and obscurity, under pretence of contemplation, modesty, or self- 
preservation, but “as they have received the gift,” must “ minister the same.” 
See Lu. xii. 3. 2nd. By their good living. They must be “burning and shining 
lights,” Jno. v. 35; must evidence in their whole conversation, that they are 
indeed the followers of Christ, Jas. iii. 13. They must be to others for in- 
struction, direction, quickening, comfort, Job xxix. 11. See here, First. How 
our light must shine—by doing such good works, as men may see, and men may 
approve of ; such works as are of good report among them that are without, 
and which will therefore give them cause to think well of Christianity. We 
must do good works that may be seen, to the edification of others, but not that 
they may be seen to our own ostentation; we are bid to pray in secret, and 
what lies between God and our souls must be kept to ourselves; but that which 
is of itself open and obvious to the sight of men, we must study to make con- 
gruous to our profession, and praiseworthy, Phil. iv. 8. Those about us must 
not only hear our good words, but see our good works, that they may be con- 
vinced religion is more than a bare name, and that we do not only make a profes- 
sion of it, but abide under the power of it. Secondly. For what end our light must 
thus shine—‘ That those who see your good works may be brought, not to 
glorify you, which was the thing the Pharisees aimed at, and it spoiled the 
acceptance of all their performances, but to “glorify your Father which is in 
heaven. Note, The glory of God is the great thing we must aim at in every 
thing we do in religion, 1 Pet. iv. 11. In this centre the lines of all our actions 
must meet. We must not only endeayour to glorify God ourselves, but we 
must do all we can to bring others to glorify him. The sight of our good works 
will do this by furnishing them, Ist. With matter for praise. ‘Let them “see 
your good works,” that they may see the power of God’s grace in you, and 
may thank him for it, and give him the glory of it, who has given such power 
unto men.’ 2nd. With motives to piety. ‘Let them “see your good works,” 
that they may be convinced of the truth and excellency of the Christian reli- 
gion, may be provoked by a holy emulation to imitate your good works, and so 
may glorify God.’ Note, The holy, regular, and exemplary conversation of 
the saints may do much towards the conversion of sinners; those that are 
unacquainted with religion, may hereby be brought to know what it is; exam- 

les teach; and those that are prejudiced against it, may hereby be brought in 

ove with it, and thus there is a winning virtue in godly conversation. 


17 ‘Think not that [am come to destroy the law, 
or the prophets: Lam not come to destroy, but to 
fulfil. 18 For verily I say unto you, Till heaven and 
earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass 


| from the law, till all be fulfilled. 19 Whosoever there- 


fore shall break one of these least commandments, and 
shall teach men so, he shall be called the least in the 
kingdom of heaven: but whosoever shall do and teach 
them, the same shall be called great in the kingdom 
of heaven, 20 For I say unto you, That except your 
righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. 


_ Those to whom Christ preached, and for whose use he gave these instruc- 
tions to his disciples, were such as in their religion had an eye, 1. To the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament as their rule, and therein Christ here shews 
them they were inthe right. 2. To the scribes and Pharisees, as their exam- 
ple, and therein Christ here shews them they were in the wrong ; for, 

I. The rule Christ came to establish, exactly agreed with the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament, here called “the law and the prophets;” the prophets 
were commentators upon the law, and both together made up that rule of 
faith and practice which Christ found upon the throne in the Jewish church, 
and here he keeps it on the throne. 

First. He protests against the thought of cancelling and weakening the Old 
Testament. “Think not that I am come to destroy the law and the pro- 
phets.” 1. ‘Let not the pious Jews, that have an affection for the law and the 
prophets, fear that I come to destroy them.’ Let not them be prejudiced 
against Christ and his doctrine, from a jealousy that this kingdom he came to 
set up would derogate from the honour of the Scriptures they had embraced 
as coming from God, and had experienced the power and purity of; no, let 
them be satisfied Christ has no ill design upon the law and the prophets. 
2. ‘Let not the profane Jews that have a disaffection to the law and the 
prophets, and are weary of that yoke, hope that Iam come to destroy them.’ 
Let not carnal libertines imagine that the Messiah is come to discharge them 
from the obligation of Divine precepts, and yet to secure to them Divine pro- 
mises, to make them happy, and yet give them leave to live as they list. 
Christ commands nothing new, that was forbidden, either by the law of 
nature, or the moral law, nor forbids any thing which those laws have 
enjoined; it is a great mistake to think that he doth, and he here takes care 
to rectify the mistake: “Lam not come to destroy.” The Saviour of souls is 
the destroyer of nothing, but the “works of the devil,” of nothing that comes 
from God, much less of these excellent dictates which we have from ‘‘ Moses 
and the prophets.” No, he came to fulfil them: that is, Ist. To obey the com- 
mands of the law, for he was “made under the law,” Gal.iv. 4. He in all 
respects yielded obedience to the law, honoured his parents, sanctified the 
Sabbath, prayed, gave alms, &c., and did that which never any one else did 
obeyed perfectly, and never broke the law in any thing. 2nd. ‘To make good 
the promises of the law and the predictions of the prophets, which did all 
bear witness to him. ‘The covenant of grace is for substance the same now 
that it was then, and Christ the Mediator of it. 3rd. To answer the types of 
the law; thus (as Bishop Tillotson expresseth it) he did not make void, but 
make good the ceremonial law, and manifested himself to be the substance of 
all those shadows. 4th. To fillup the defects of it, and so to complete and 
perfect it. ‘Thus the word wAnpeca properly signities; as a vessel that had 
some water in it before, Christ did not come to pour that out, but to fill it up to 
the brim; or, as a picture that is first rough drawn, some shades only of the 
piece intended, which are afterwards filled up; so Christ made an improvement 
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of the law and the prophets, by his additions and explications. 5th. To 
carry on the same design; the Christian institutes are so far from thwarting 
and contradicting that which was the main design of the Jewish religion, that 
they promote it to the highest degree. ‘The Gospel is “the time of reforma- 
tion.” Heb. ix. 10, not the repeal of the law, but the amendment of it, and 
consequently its establishment. ¢ 3 
Secondly. “He asserts the perpetuity of it; that not only he designed not the 
abrogation of it, but it neyer should be abrogated, ver, 18: °“ V erily I say unto 
you,” I the Amen, the faithful Witness, solemnly declare it, that “till heaven 
and earth pass,” when time shall be no more, and the unchangeable state of 
recompenses shall supersede all laws, “one jot, or one tittle,” the least, and 
most minute circumstance “shall in no wise pass from the law till all be ful- 
filled;”’ for what is it that God is doing in all the operations, both of provi- 
dence and grace, but fulfilling the Scripture? Heaven and earth shall come 
together, and all the fulness thereof be wrapt up in ruin and contusion, rather 
than any word of God shall fall to the ground, or bein vain. “The Word of 
the Lord endures for ever,’ both that of the Law, and that of the Gospel. 
Observe, The care of God concerning his law, extends itself even to those 
things that seem to be of least aceount in it: the iotas and the tittles; for 
whatever belongs to God, and bears his stamp, be it never se little, shall be 
preserved. ‘The laws of man are conscious to themselves of so much imper- 
fection, that they allow it for a maxim, Apices juris non sunt jura— The 
extreme points of law are not law;’ but God will stand by and maintain every 
iota and tittle of his law. Pa se ae 

Thirdly. He gives it in charge to his disciples, carefully to preserve the law, 
and shews them the danger of the neglect and contemnt of it, ver.19. “ Who- 
soever, therefore, shall break one of the least commandments of the law of 
Moses,” much more any of the greater, as the Pharisees did who neglected 
the weightier matters of the law, “and shall teach men so,” as they did, who 
made void the commandments of God with their traditions, ch. xv. 3, “‘he 
shall be called the least in the kingdom of heaven.” Though the Pharisees 
be cried up for such teachers as should be, they shall not be employed as 
teachers in Christ’s kingdom; but “whosoever shall do and teach them,” 
as Christ’s disciples would, and thereby prove themselves better friends to 
the Old Testament than the Pharisees were, they, though despised by men, 
shall be “ called great in the kingdom of heaven.” Note, 1. Among the 
commands of God, there are some less than others; none absolutely little, 
but comparatively so. The Jews reckon the least of the commandments of 
the law to be that of the bird’s nest, Dew. xxii. 6,7; yet even that had 
a significancy and an intention very great and considerable, 2. It is a dan- 
gerous thing, in doctrine or practice, to disannul the least of God’s commands, 
to break them, that is, to go about either to contract the extent, or weaken 
the obligations of them; whoever doth so will find it at his peril. Thus to 
vacate any of the ten commandments, is too bold a stroke for the jealous God 
to pass by. It is something more than transgressing the law, it is making 
void the law, Ps. exix. 126, 3. That the further such corruptions as these 
spread, the worse they are. It is impudence enough to break the command, 
but itis a greater degree of it to teach men so. This plainly refers to those 
who at this time sat in Moses’ seat, and by their comments corrupted and 
perverted the text. Opinions that tend to the destruction of serious godliness, 
end the vitals of religion, by corrupt glosses on the Scripture are bad when 
they are held, but worse when they are propagated and taught, as the Word 
of God. He that doth so, shall be called “least in the kingdom of heaven,” in 
the kingdom of glory ; he shall never come thither, but be eternally excluded ; 
or rather in the kingdom of the Gospel church. He is so far from deserving 
the dignity of a teacher in it, that he shall not so much as be accounted a 
member of it. The prophet that teacheth these lies, he shall be the tail in 
that kingdom, Jsa. ix. 15; when truth shall appear in its own evidence, such 
corrupt teachers, though cried up as the Pharisees, shall be of no account 
with the wise and good. Nothing makes ministers more contemptible and 
base than corrupting the law, Mal. ii. 8—11. Those that extenuate and en- 
courage sin, and discountenance and put contempt upon strictness in religion 
and devotion, they are the dregs of the church. But, on the other hand, those 
are truly honourable, and of great account in the church of Christ, that lay out 
themselves, by their life and doctrine, to promote the purity and strictness of 
practical religion; that both do and teach that which is good; for those who 
do not as they teach, put down with one hand what they build up with the 
other, and give themselves the lie, and tempt mento think all religion is a 
sham; but those who speak from experience, who live up to what they preach 
they are truly great, they honour God, and God will honour them, 1 Sam. ii. 10, 
and hereafter they shall shine as the “stars in the kingdom of our Father.” 

ll. The righteousness Christ came to establish by this rule, must exceed that 
of the scribes and Pharisees, ver. 20. This was strange doctrine to those who 
looked upon the scribes and Pharisees to have arrived at the highest pitch of 
religion. The scribes were the most noted teachers of the law, and the 
Pharisees the most celebrated professors of it, and they both sat in Moses’ 
chair, ch. xxiii. 2, and had such a reputation among the people, that they were 
looked upon super-conformable to the law, and people did not think them- 
selves obliged to be as good as they; it was therefore a great surprise to 
them, to hear that they must be better than they, or they should not go to 
heaven ; and therefore Christ here avers it with solemnity, ‘I say unto you:” 
it is so. The scribes and Pharisees were enemies to Christ and his doctrine 
and were great oppressors; and yet it must be owned there was something 
commendable in them; they were much in fasting and prayer, and giving of 
alms; were punctual in observing the ceremonial appointments, and made it 
their business to teach others; they had such an interest in the people, that 
they thought, if but two men went to heaven, one would be a Pharisee ; 
and yet our Lord Jesus here tells his disciples, that the religion he came to 
establish, did not only exclude the badness, but excel the goodness, of the 
scribes and Pharisees. We must do more than they, and better than the 
or we shall come short of heaven. They were “partial in the law,” and laid 
most stress upon the ritual part of it; but we must be universal, and not 
think it enough to give the priest his tithe, but must give God our hearts. 
They minded only the outside; but we must make conscience of inside godli- 
ness ; they aimed at the praise and applause of men, but we must aim at “ accept- 
ance with God ;” they were proud of what they did in religion, and trusted to it 
as a righteousness ; but we, when we have done all, must deny ourselves, and 
say, ‘we are unprofitable servants, and trust only to the righteousness of 

’ . > . . 
Christ :’ and thus we may go beyond the scribes and Pharisees, 


21 Ye have heard that it was said by them of old 
time, Thou shalt not kill; and whosoever shall kill 
shall be in danger of the judgment: 22 But I sa 
unto you, ‘That whosoever is angry with his brother 
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| without a cause shall be in danger of the judgment: 
and whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be 
in danger of the council: but whosoever shall say, Thou 
fool, shall be in danger of hell fire. 23 Therefore if 
thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there remem- 
berest that thy brother hath ought against thee; 24 
Leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way; 
first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and 
offer thy gift. 25 Agree with thine adversary quickly, 
whiles thou art in the way with him; lest at any time 
the adversary deliver thee to the judge, and the judge 
deliver thee to the officer, and thou be cast into prison. 
26 Verily I say unto thee, Thou shalt by no means 
come out thence, till thou hast paid the uttermost 


farthing. 


Christ having laid down these principles, that Moses and the prophets were 
still to be their rulers, but the seribes and Pharisees were to be no longer their 
rulers, proceeds to expound the law in some particular instances, and to vindi- 
cate it from the corrupt glosses which those expositors had put uponit. He 
adds not any thing new, only limits and restrains some permissions which had 
been abused; and, as to the precepts, shews the breadth, strictness, and 
pe ft nature of them, adding such explanatory statutes as made them more 
clear, and tended much towards the porceane of our obedience to them. In 
these verses he explains the law of the sixth commandment, according to the 
true intent and full extent of it. : 

1. Here is the command itself laid down, ver. 21: “Ye have heard it,” and 
remember it; he speaks to them that know the law, that had Moses read to 
them in their synagogues every Sabbath day. “ You have heard that it was said 
by them,” or rather as it is in the margin, ‘to the mof old time;’ to your fore- 
fathers the Jews, “ Thou shalt not kill.” Note, The laws of God are not novel, 
upstart laws, but were delivered to “them of old time ;” they are ancient laws, 
but of that nature as never to be antiquated or grow obsolete. The moral law 
agrees with the law of nature, and the eternal rules and reasons of good and 
evil, that is, the rectitude of the eternal mind. Killing is here forbidden; 
killing ourselves, killing any other, directly or indirectly, or being any way 
accessary to it. he law of God, the God of life, is a hedge of protection about 
our lives. It was one of the precepts of Noah, Gen. ix. 5, 6. 

Il. The exposition of this command, which the Jewish teachers contented 
themselves with ; their comment upon it was, “ Whosoever shall kill, shall be in 
danger of the judgment.” This was all they had to say upon it, that wilful 
murderers were liable to the sword of justice, and casual ones to the judgment 
of the city of refuge. The courts of judgment sat in the gate of their principal 
cities, the judges ordinarily in number twenty-three; these tried, condemned, 
and executed murderers ; so that whoever killed was in danger of their judg- 
ment. rhe this gloss of theirs upon this commandment was faulty, for it 
intimate 

First. That the law of the sixth commandment was only external, and forbade 
no more than the act of murder, and laid no restraint upon the inward lusts, 
from which “ wars and fightings come.” This was indeed the zpwrov Wevéos,— the 
fundamental error’ of the Jewish teachers, that the Divine law prohibited only 
the sinful act, not the sinful thought; they did herere in cortice,—‘ rest in the - 

of it; Paul, 
ment, Divine 


letter of the law, —and never inquired into the spiritual peat 
all the rest, 


while a Pharisee, did not, till, by the key of the tenth comman 
grace let him into the knowledge of the spiritual nature of 
Rom. vii. 7—14. : 

Secondly. Another mistake of theirs was, that this law was merely political 
and municipal, given for them, and intended as a directory for their courts, and 
no more; as if they only were the people, and the wisdom of the law must die 
with them. ‘ 

Ill. The exposition which Christ gave of this commandment ; and we are sure 
that, according to his exposition of it, we must be judged hereafter, and, there- 
fore, ought to be ruled now. The “ commandment is exceeding broad,” and not 
to be limited by the will of the flesh or the will of men. 

First. Christ tells them, that rash anger is heart murder, ver. 22: ‘‘ Whoso- 
ever is angry with his brother without a cause” breaks the sixth commandment. 
By our brother, here we are to understand any person, though never so much 
our inferior—a child, a servant,—for we are all “made of one blood.” Anger is 
a natural passion; there are cases in which it is lawful and laudable, but it is 
then ainfal wheil we are angry without cause. The word is é«7, which signifies 
both sine causa, sine effectu, et sine modo,— without cause, without any. woot 
effect, and without moderation ;’ so that the anger is then sinful, 1. When 
it is without any just provocation given; either for no cause, or no good 
cause, or no great and proportionable cause. When we are angry at children 
or servants for that which could not be helped, which was only a piece of 
forgetfulness, or mistake, that we ourselves might easily have been guilty of, 
and for which we would not have been angry at ourselves. When we are 
angry upon groundless surmises, or for trivial affronts, not worth speaking of. 
2. When it is without any good end aimed at, merely to shew our authority, to 
gratify a brutish passion, to let people know our resentments, and excite our- 
selves to revenge, then it is in vain, it is to do hurt; whereas if we are at any 
time angry, it should be to awaken the offender to repentance, and prevent his 
doing so again, to clear ourselves, 2 Cor. vii. 11, and to give warning to others. 
3. When it exceeds due bounds, when we are hardy and head-strong in our 
anger, violent and vehement, outrageous and mischievous, and seek the hurt 
of those we are displeased at. This is a breach of the sixth commandment, 
for he that is thus angry would kill, if he could and durst; he has taken the 
first step towards it. Oats killing his brother began in anger; he is a 
murderer in the account of God, who knows his heart, whence murders pro- 
ceed, ch. xv. 19. 

Secondly. He tells them, that giving opprobrious language to our brother is 
tongue-murder, calling him “ Raca,” and “ thou fool ;” 


when this is done with 
mildness and for a good end, to convince others of their vanity and folly, it is 
not sinful, Thus 7 ‘ 


ames saith, “ O vain man;” and Paul, “thou fool;” and 
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Christ himself, “O fools, and slow of heart.” But when it proceeds from 
anger and malice within, it is the smoke of that. fire which is kindled from hell, 
and falls under the same character. 1. “Raca” is a scornful word, and comes 
from pride: “thou empty fellow.” It is the language of that which Solomon 
calls “ proud wrath,” Pr. xxi. 24, which tramples upon our brother, disdains to 
set him even “ with the dogs of our flock.” “ This people which knows not the 
law, is cursed,” is such language, Jno. vii. 49. 2.“ Thou fool” is a spiteful word, 
and comes trom hatred; looking upon him, not only as mean, and not to be 
hononred, but as vile, and not to be loved. ‘Thou wicked man, thou repro- 
bate;’ the former speaks a man without wit, this (in Scripture language) 
speaks a man without grace; the more the reproach toucheth his spiritual 
condition, the worse it is. The former is a haughty taunting of our brother, 
this is a malicious censuring and condemning him, as abandoned of God. Now 


this is a breach of the sixth commandment; malicious slanders and censures || 


are “ poison under the tongue,” that kills secretly and slowly; bitter words are 
as arrows that wound suddenly, Ps. lxiv. 3, or as a sword in the bones. The 
good name of our neighbour, which is better than life, is thereby stabbed and 
murdered; and it is an evidence of such an ill-will to our neighbour, as would 
strike at his life, if it were in our power. 


Thirdly. He tells them, that how light soever they made of these sins, they | 


will certainly be reckoned for; he that _is “angry with his brother, shall be in 
danger of the judgment” and anger of God; he that calls him “ Raca, shall be 
in danger of the council,” that is, of being punished by the Sanhedrim for reyil- 
ing an Israelite; but whosoever saith, ‘Thou fool, thou profane person, thou 
child of heil,’ @shall be in danger of hell fire,’ to which he condemns his 
brother ;—so the learned Dr. Whitby. Some think, in allusion to the penalties 
used in the several courts of judgment among the Jews, Christ shews that the 
sin of rash anger exposes men to lower or higher punishments, according to the 
degrees of its proceeding. The Jews had three capital punishments, each 
worse than the other: beheading, which was inflicted by the judgment; ston- 
ing, by the council, or chief Sanhedrim; and burning in the valley of the son of 
Hinnom, which was used only in extraordinary cases. It signifies, therefore, 
that rash anger and reproachful language are damning sins. But some are 
more sinful than others, and, accordingly, there is a greater damnation anda 
sorer punishment reserved for them. Christ would thus shew which sin 
was most sinful, by shewing which was it, the punishment whereof was most 
dreadful. 

Fourthly. From all this it is here inferred, that we ought carefully to pre- 
serve Christian love and peace with all our brethren, and, if at any time a 
breach happens, to labour for a reconciliation, by confessing our fault, hum- 
bling ourselves to our brother, begging his pardon, and making restitution, or 
offering satisfaction for wrong done in word or deed, according as the nature 
of the thing is, and to do this quickly, for two reasons : : . 

1. Because, till this be done, we are utterly unfit for communion with God 
in holy ordinances, ver. 23, 24. The case supposed is, ‘that “thy brother have 
somewhat against thee,” that thou hast injured and offended him, either really 
or in his apprehension. If thou art the party offended, there needs not this 
delay: if thou have aught against thy brother,make short work of it: no more 
is to be done but to “forgive him,” Mar. xi. 25, and forgive the injury; but if 
the quarrel begun on thy side, and the fault was either at first or afterwards 
thine, so that thy brother has a controversy with thee, go and be reconciled to 
him before thou “offer thy gift at the altar,” before thou approach solemnly 
to God in the Gospel services of prayer and praise, hearing the Word, or the 
sacraments.’ Note, Ist. When we are addressing ourselves to any religious 
exercises, it is good for us to take that occasion of serious reflection and self- 
examination. here are many things to be remembered when we “ bring our 
gift to the altar,” and this among the rest, whether “our brother hath aught 
against us.” ‘Then, if ever, we are disposed to be serious, and therefore should 
then call ourselves to an account. 2nd. Religious exercises are not acceptable 
to God if they be done when we arein wrath. Envy, malice, and uncharitable- 
ness, are sins so displeasing to God, that nothing pleases him which comes from 
a heart wherein those are predominant, 1 Zim. ii. 8. Prayers made in wrath 
are written in gall, Jsa.i. 15; lviii.4. 8rd. Love and charity are so much better 
“than all burnt offerings and sacrifice,” that God will have reconciliation made 
with an offended brother before the gift is offered. He is content to stay for 
the gift, rather than have it offered while we are under guilt, and engaged in a 
quarrel. 4th. Though we are unfitted for communion with God, by a continual 
quarrel with a brother, yet that can be no excuse for the omission or neglect of 
our duty. ‘“ Leave there thy gift before the altar,” lest otherwise, when thou 
art gone away, thou be tempted not to come again.’ Many give this as a reason 
why they do not come to church, or to the communion, because they are at 
variance with some neighbour; and whose fault is that? One sin will never 
excuse another, but will rather double the guilt: want of charity cannot justify 
the want of piety. The difficulty is easily got over; those who have wronged 
us we must forgive, and those whom we have wronged we must make satistac- 
tion to, or at least make a tender of it, and desire a renewing of the friendship, 
so that if reconciliation be not made, it may not be our fault. ‘And “then 
come,’ come and welcome, “come and offer thy gift,” and it shall be accepted.’ 
Therefore, we must not “let the sun go down upon our wrath” any day, because 
we must go to prayer before we goto sleep; much less let the sun rise “ upon 
our wrath” on a Sabbath day, because it is a day of prayer. 

2. Because, till this be done, we lie exposed to much danger, ver. 25, 26. It 
is at our peril, if we do not labour an agreement, and that quickly, upon two 
accounts. Ist. Uponatemporal account. If the offence we have done to our 
brother, in his body, goods, or good name, be such as will bear an action, in 
which he may recover considerable damages, it is our wisdom, and it is duty 
to our family, to prevent that by an humble submission, anda just and peaceable 
satisfaction, lest otherwise he recover it by law, and put us to the extremity 
of aprison. In such a case it is better compound, and make the best terms we 
ean, than to standit out; for it is in vain to contend with the law, and there is 
danger of our being crushed by it. Many ruin their estates by an obstinate 
Lae d in the offences they have given, which would soon have been pacified 
ES a little yielding at first. Solomon’s advice in case of suretiship is, “Go 
humble thyself ;” and so secure and “deliver thyself.” Pr. vi. 1. It is good to 
agree, for the law is costly. Though we must be merciful to those we have 
advantage against, yet we must be just to those that have advantage against 
us, as far as we are able. ‘Agree and compound with thine adversary quickly, 
lest he be exasperated by thy stubborness, and provoked to insist upon the 
utmost demand, and will not make thee the abatement, which at first he would 
have made.’ A prison is an uncomfortable place to those who are brought to 
it by their own pride and prodigality, their own wilfulness and folly. 2nd. 
Upon aspiritual account. ‘Go and be “reconciled to thy brother,” be just to 
him, be friends with him; because while the quarrel continues, as thou art 
unfit to “ bring thy gift to the altar,” unfit to come to the table of the Lord, so 
thou art unfit to die; if thou persist in this sin, there is danger lest thou be 
suddenly snatched away by the wrath of God, whose judgment thou canst not 
escape, or except against; and if that iniquity be laid to thy charge, thou art 
undone for ever.’ Hell is a prison for all that live and die in malice and un- 
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charitableness, for all that are contentions, Rom. ii. 8; and ont of that prison 
there is no rescue, no redemption, no escape to eternity. ‘his is very appli- 


,cable to the great business of our reconciliation to God through Christ; 


“agree with him quickly, while thou art in the way.” Note, 1. The great 


| God is an adversary to all sinners, av7iSucos,—‘ a law adversary ;’ he has a con- 


| justice, and the most dreadful instances of his wrath. 


troversy with them, an action against them. 2. It is our concern to agree with 
him, to acquaint ourselves with him, that we may “be at peace,” Jno. xxii. 21 s 
2 Cor. v.20. It is our wisdom to do this “quickly, while we are in the way.” 
While we are alive, we “are in the way,” after death it will be too late to do 
it ; therefore “ give not sleep to thine eyes” till it be done. 4. Those that con-- 
tinue in a state of enmity to God are continually exposed to the arrests of his 
Christ is the judge to 


| whom impenitent sinners will be delivered; for “all judgment is committed to 


the Son.” He that was rejected as a Saviour, cannot be escaped as a Judge, 
Rev. vi. 16,17. It is a fearful thing to be thus turned over to the Lord Jesus, 


| when the lamb shall become a lion. Angels are the officers to whom Christ 


will deliver them, ch. xiii. 41, 42: devils are so too, having “the power of 


death,” as executioners to all unbelievers, Heb. ii. 14. Hell is the prison into 
which those will be cast that continued in a state of enmity to God, 2 Pet. ii. 4. 
5. Damned sinners must lie by it to eternity. ‘They shall not depart till 
they have“ paid the uttermost farthing,” and that will not be to the utmost 
Sg08 01 eternity Divine justice will be for ever in the satisfying, but never 
satisfied. 


27 Ye have heard that it was said by them of old 
time, Thou shalt not commit adultery: 28 But I 
say unto you, That whosoever looketh on a woman 
to lust after her hath committed adultery with her 
already in his heart. 29 And if thy right eye offend 
thee, pluck it out, and cast z¢ from thee: for it is 
profitable for thee that one of thy members should 
perish, and not that thy whole body should be cast 
into hell. 30 And if thy right hand offend thee, cut 
it off, and cast zt from thee: for it is profitable for 
thee that one of thy members should perish, and not 
that thy whole body should be cast into hell. 31 It 
hath been said, Whosoever shall put away his wife, 


let him give her a writing of divorcement: 32 But 


I say unto you, That whosoever shall put away his 
wife, saving for the cause of fornication, causeth her 
to commit adultery: and whosoever shall marry her 
that is divorced committeth adultery. 


We have here an exposition of the seventh commandment, given us by the 
same hand that made the law, and, therefore, was fittest to be the interpreter 
of it. It is the law of uncleanness, which fitly follows upon the former ; that 
laid a restraint upon sinful passions, this upon sinful appetites, both which 
ought always to be under the government of reason and conscience, and if in- 
dulged, are equally pernicious. 

I. The command is here laid down, ver. 27: “Thou shalt not commit adul- 
tery ;” which includes a prohibition of all other acts of uncleanness, and the 
desire of them. But the Pharisees, in their expositions of this command, made 
it to extend no further than the act of adultery ; suggesting, if the iniquity was 
only “regarded in the heart,” and went no further, God could not hear it, 
would not regard it, Ps. Ixyi. 18; and, therefore, they thought it enough to be 
able to say, they were “no adulterers,” Zu. xviii. 11. 

Il. lt is here explained in the strictness of it, in three things, which would 
seem new and strange, to those who had been always governed by the tradition 
of the elders, and took all for oracle that they taught. 

First. We are here taught that there is such a thing as heart adultery. 
adulterous thoughts and dispositions, which never proceed to the act o 
adultery and fornication; and perhaps the defilement which these give to the 
soul, that is here so clearly asserted, was not only ineluded in the seventh 
commandment, but was signified and intended, in many of those ceremonial 
pollutions under the law, for which they were to “ wash their clothes, and 
bathe their flesh in water.” “Whosoever looketh on a woman,” ver. 28, not 
only another man’s wife, as some would have it, but any woman, “to lust after 
her, has committed adultery with her in his heart.” This command forbids, not 
only the acts of fornication or adultery, but, 1. All appetites to them, all lusting 
after the forbidden object ; this is the beginning of the sin, lust conceiving, 
Jas. i. 15; it is an ill step towards the sin, and where the Inst is dwelt upon 
and approved, and the wanton desire is rolled under the tongue as a sweet 
morsel, it is the commission of the sin, as far as the heart can doit; there wants 
nothing but a convenient opportunity for the sin itself. Adultera mens est, 
— The mind is debauched,—Ovid. Lust is conscience bafted or biassed : 
biassed, if it say nothing against the sin; bafiled, if it prevail not in what it 
saith. 2. All approaches towards them, feeding the eye with the sight of the 
forbidden fruit. Not only looking for that end, that [ may lust, but looking 
till I do lust, or looking to gratify the lust, where further satisfaction cannot 
be obtained. The eye is both the inlet and the outlet of a great deal of 
wickedness of this kind; witness Joseph’s mistress, Gen. xxxix. 7; Samson, 
Jud. xvi. 1.; David, 2 Sam. xi. 2. We read of ‘“‘eyes full of adultery, that 
cannot cease from this sin,” 2 Pet. ii. 14; what need have we, therefore, with 
holy Job, to “make a covenant with our eyes,” to make this bargain with 
them, that they should have the pleasure of beholding the light of the sun and 
the works of God, provided they would never fasten or dwell upon any thing 
that might occasion impure imaginations or desires, and under this penalty, 
that if they did, they must smart for it in penitential tears? Job xxxi. 1. What 
have we the covering of the eyes for, but to restrain corrupt glances, and keep 
out their defiling impressions? This forbids also the using of any other of our 
senses to stir up lust. If ensnaring looks are forbidden fruit, much more un- 
clean discourses and wanton dalliances, the fuel and bellows of this hellish 
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These precepts are hedges about the law of heart purity, ver. 8; and if 
looking be lust, they who dress, and deck, and expose themselves, with design 
to be looked at and lusted after, (like Jezebel, that “ painted her face, and tired 
her head, and looked out at the window,”) are no less guilty. Men sin, but 
devils tempt to sin. _ 

Secondly. That such looks and such dalliances are so very dangerous and 
destructive to the soul, that it is better to lose the eye and the hand that thus 
offend, than give way to the sin, and perish eternally in it. This lesson is here 
taught us, ver. 29, 30. Corrupt, nature would soon object against the prohibi- 
tion of heart adultery, that it is impossible to be governed by it: “it isa hard 
saying, who can bear it? Flesh and blood cannot but look with pleasure upon 

a beautiful woman, and it is impossible to forbear lusting after, and dallying 
with such an object.’ Such pretences as these will scarce be overcome b 
reason, and, therefore, must be argued against with the terrors of the Lord, 
and so they are here argued against. 1. It is a severe operation that is here 
prescribed for the preventing of these fleshly lusts. “If thy right eye offend 
thee,” or cause thee to offend, by wanton glances, or wanton gazes, upon for- 
bidden objects; “if thy right hand offend thee,” or cause thee to o end, by 
wanton dalliances; and if it were indeed impossible, as is pretended, to govern 
the eye and the hand, and they have been so accustomed to these wicked prac- 
tices, that they will not be withheld from them; yet if there were no other way 
to restrain them, (which, blessed be God, through his grace, there is,) it were 
better for us, and less hurtful, to “ pluck out the eye,” and “ cut off the hand,’ 
though the right eye, and right hand, the more honourable and useful, than 
indulge them in sin, to the ruin of the soul. And if this must be submitted to, 
at the thought of which nature startles, much more must we resolve to keep 
under the body, and to bring it into subjection ;” to live a life of mortification 
and self denial, to keep a constant watch over our own hearts, and to suppress 
the first rising of lust and corruption there; to avoid the oceasions of sin, to 
resist the beginnings of it, and to decline the company of such who will be a 
snare to us, though never so pleasing ; to keep out of harm’s way, and abridge 
ourselves in the use of lawful things, when we find them temptations to us; 
and to seek unto God for his grace, and depend upon that grace daily, and so to 
“walk in the Spirit,” as that we may not “fulfil the lusts of the flesh ;” and 
this will be as effectual as cutting off a right hand, or pulling out a right eye, 
and perhaps as much against the grain to flesh and blood: it is the destruction 
of the old man. 2. It isa startling argument that is made use of to enforce this 
prescription, ver. 29; and it is repeated in the same words, ver. 30, because we 
are loath to hear such rough things, sa. xxx. 10: “ It is profitable for thee that 
one of thy members should perish,” though it be an eye or a hand, which can 
_be worst spared, “and not that thy whole body should be cast into hell.’ 
Note, Ist. It is not unbecoming a minister of the Gospel to preach of hell and 
damnation, nay, he must do it, for Christ himself did it, and we are unfaithful 
to our trust, if we give not warning of the wrath to come. 2nd. There are 
some sins from which we need to be saved with fear, particularly fleshly lusts, 
which are such natural brute beasts, as cannot be checked, but by being 
frightened; cannot be kept from a forbidden tree, but by “a cherubim with a 
flaming sword.” 3rd. When we are tempted to think it hard, to deny our- 
selves, and to crucify fleshly lusts, we ought to consider how, much harder it 
will be to lie for ever in the lake that burns with fire and brimstone. Those 
do not know, or do not believe, what hell is, that will rather venture their 
eternal ruin in those flames, than deny themselves the gratification of a base 
and brutish lust. 4th. In hell there will be torments for the body; the whole 
body will be east into hell, and there will be torment in every part of it; so 
that, if we have any care of our own bodies, we will possess them in “ sanctifi- 
eation and honour,” and not in the lusts of uncleanness. 5th. Even those 
duties that are most displeasing to flesh and blood, yet are profitable for us; 
ah our Master requires nothing from us but what he knows to be for our 
advantage. 

Thirdly. That men’s divorcing their wives upon dislike, or for any other 
cause, except adultery, however tolerated and practised among the Jews, was 
a violation of the seventh commandment, as it opened a door to adultery, 
ver. 31, 32._ Here observe, 1. How the matter now stood with reference to 
divorce. “It hath been said,” (he doth not say, as before, “It hath been said 
by them of old time,” because this was not a precept, as those were, though the 
Pharisees were willing so to understand it, ch. xix. 7, but only a permission,) 
“ Whosoever shall put away his wife, let him give her a writing of divorcement ;” 
let him not think to do it by word of mouth, when he is in a passion, but let him 
do it deliberately, by a legal instrument in writing, attested by witnesses; if he 
will dissolve the matrimonial bond, let him do it solemnly. ‘Thus the law had 
prevented rash and hasty divorces; and perhaps at first, when writing was not 
so common among the Jews, that made divorces rare things; but in process of 
time they became very common, and this directicn how to do it, when there was 
just cause for it, was construed a permission of it, for any cause, ch. xix. 3. 
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2. How this matter was rectified and amended by our Saviour. He reduceth | 


the ordinance of marriage to its primitive institution; “they two shall be one 
flesh,” not to be easily separated; and therefore a divorce is not to be allowed, 
except in case of adultery, which breaks the marriage covenant; but he that 


puts away his wife upon any other pretence, “causeth her to commit adultery,” | 


and him also that shall marry her when she is thus divorced. Note, Those 
who lead others into temptation to sin, or leave them in it, or expose them to 
it, make themselves guilty of their sin, and will be accountable for it. This is 
one way of being “ partaker with adulterers,” Ps. 1. 18. 


33 Again, ye have heard that it hath been said 
by them of old time, Thou shalt not forswear thy- 
self, but shalt perform unto the Lord thine oaths : 
34 But I say unto you, Swear not at all; neither 
by heaven; tor it is God’s throne: 35 Nor by the 
earth ; for it is his footstool: neither by Jerusalem ; 
for it is the city of the great King. 36 Neither 
shalt thou swear by thy head, because thou canst 
not make one hair white or black. 387 But let your 
communication be, Yea, yea ; Nay, nay : for whatso- 
ever is more than these cometh of evil. 


We have here an exposition of the third commandment, which we are the 
more concerned rightly to understand, because it is particularly said, that 
“) 
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“ God will not hold him guiltless,” however they may hold themselyes, who 
Aub this commandment, by “ taking the name of the Lord their God in yain.” 
Now as to this commandment, i ; ; 

L. It is agreed on all hands, that this commandment forbids perjury, forswear- 
ing, and the violation of oaths and vows, ver, 33. This was said to them of old 
time, and is the true intent and meaning of the third commandment. ‘Thou 
shalt not use, or take up the name of God (as we do by an oath) in vain, or unto 
vanity, or a lie.’ He “hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity,” is expounded in 
the next words, “nor sworn deceitfully,” Ps, xxiv. 4. Perjury is a sin con- 
demned by the light of nature, as a complication of impiety towards God, and 
injustice towards man, and rendering a man highly obnoxious to the Divine 
wrath, which was always judged to follow so infallibly upon that sin, that the 
forms of swearing were commonly turned into execrations or imprecations ; as 
that, “God doso to me, and more also;” and with us, ‘so help me God, wishing 
I may never have any help from God, if I swear falsely. Thus by the consent 
of nations have men cursed themselves, not doubting but that God would 
curse them, if they lied against the truth then, when they solemnly called God 
to witness to it. {t is added from some other Scriptures, but “shalt perform 
unto the Lord thine oaths,” Num. xxx. 2, which may be meant either 

First. Of those promises to which God is a party, vows made to God; these 
must be punctually paid, Heel. v. 4,5. Or, 

Secondly. Of those promises made to our brethren, to which God was a 
witness, he being appealed to concerning our sincerity; these must be per- 
formed to the Lord, with an eye to him, and for his sake; for to him, by 
ratifying the promise with an oath, we have made ourselves debtors ; and if we 
break a promise so ratified, we “have not lied unto men” only, “but unto God.” 

IL. It is here added, thai the commandment doth not only forbid false swearing, 
but all rash, unnecessary swearing, “Swear not at all,” ver. 34, compare /as. v.17. 
Not that all swearing is sinful; so far from that, that if rightly done, it is a part 
of religious worship, and we init, “give unto God the glory due unto his name:” 
see Deu. vi. 13; x. 20; Isa. xlv. 23; Jer.iv.2. We find Paul confirming what 
he said by such solemnities, 2 Cor. i. 23, when there was a necessity for it. In 
swearing, we pawn the truth of something known, to confirm the truth of 
something doubtful or unknown; we appeal to a greater knowledge, to a 
higher court, and imprecate the vengeance of a righteous Judge, if we swear 
deceitfully. Now the mind of Christ in this matter is, 

First. That we must “swear not at all,” but when we are duly called to it, 
and justice or charity to our brother, or respect to the commonwealth, make it 
necessary for the end of strife, Heb. vi. 16, of which necessity the civil magis- 
trate is ordinarily to be the judge. We may be sworn, but we must not swear; 
we may be adjured, and so obliged to it, but we must not thrust ourselves 
upon it for our own worldly advantage. 

Secondly. That we must not swear lightly and irreverently, in common dis- 
course; it is a very great sin, a ludicrous appeal to the glorious Majesty of 
heaven, which being a sacred thing ought always to be very serious; it is a 
gross profanation of God’s hols name, and of one of the holy things which “the 
children of Israel sanctify to the Lord ;” it is a sin that has no cloak, no excuse 
for it, and therefore a sign of a graceless 
* Thine enemies take thy name in vain.” 

Thirdly. That we must in a special manner avoid promissory oaths; of which 
Christ. more particularly speaks here, for they are oaths that are to be per- 
formed. ‘The influence of an assertory oath immediately ceaseth, when we 
have faithfully discovered the truth, and the whole truth, the peril is over; 
but a promissory oath binds so long, and may be so many ways broken, by the 
surprise, as well as strength of a temptation, that therefore it is not to be used, 
but upon great necessity. The frequent requiring and using of them is a 
reflection upon Christians, who should be of such acknowledged fidelity, as 
that their sober words should be as sacred as their solemn oaths. 

Fourthly. That we must not swear by any creature. It should seem there 
were some, who in civility, as they thought, to the name of God, would not 
make use of that in swearing, but would swear by heaven or earth, &c. This 
Christ forbids here, ver. 34, and shews there is nothing we can swear by, but it 
is some way or other related to God, who is the Fountain of all beings; and 
therefore it is as dangerous to swear by them, as it is to swear by God himself. 
It is the verity of the creature that is laid at stake; now that cannot be an in- 
strument of testimony, but as it has regard to God, who is the summum verum,— 
‘the chief Truth” As for instance, 1. Swear not “by the heaven’—as sure as 
there is a heaven, this is true :—“‘for it is God’s throne,” where he resides, and 
in a particular manner manifests his glory, as a prince upon his throne. This 
being the inseparable dignity of the wpper world, you cannot swear by heaven, 
but you swear by ‘‘ God himself.” 2. “ Nor by the earth; for it is his footstool.’ 

ie governs the motions of this lower world: as he rules in heaven, so he rules 

over the earth; and though under his feet, yet withal under his eye and care, 
and stands in relation to him as his, Ps. xxiv. 1: “the earth is the Lord’s;” so 
that swearing by it, you swear by its owner. 3. “ Neither by Jerusalem,” a 
place which the apa had such a veneration for, that they could not speak of 
any thing more sacred, to swear by; but besides the common reference Jeru- 
salem has to God, as part of the earth, it is in special relation to him, “for it is 
the city of the great King,” Ps. xlviii. 2; “the city of God,” Ps. xlvi. 4; he is 
therefore interested in it, and in every oath taken byit. 4. “* Neither shalt thou 
swear by thy head;” though it be near thee, and an essential part of thee, yet 
it is more God’s than thine; for he made it, and formed all the springs and 
powers of it; whereas thou thyself canst not from any natural intrinsic influ- 
ence, change the colour of one hair, so as to make it white or black; so that 
thou canst not swear by thy head, but thou swearest by Him, who is the life of 
se! head, and the lifter up of it Ps. iii. 3. 

Fifthly. That therefore in all our communication we must content ourselves 
with “yea, yea,” and “nay, nay,” ver. 37.. In ordinary discourse, if we a 
thing, let us only say, ‘ Yea, it is so;’ and if need be, to evidence our assurance 
of a thing, we may double it, and say ‘yea, yea, indeed it is so ;’ “verily, verily,” 
Was our Saviour’s “ yea, yea.” So, if we deny a thing, let it suffice to say, ‘no:’ 
or, if it be requisite to repeat the denial, and say, ‘no, no;’ and if our fidelit 
be known, that will suffice to gain us credit; and if it be questioned, to bac 
what we say with swearing and cursing, is but to render it more suspicious ; 
they that can swallow a profane oath, will not strain at a lie. It is pity, that 
this which Christ puts in the mouths of all his disciples, should be fastened as 
a name of reproach, upon a sect faulty enough other ways; when, as Dr. 
Hammond saith, we are not only forbidden any more than ‘yea and nay,’ but 
are in a manner directed to the use of that. 

The reason is observable, “for whatsoever is more than these cometh of 
evil,” though it do not amount to the iniquity of an oath. It comes ék tod AvaBodou, 
so an ancient copy has it: it comes ‘from the devil, the evil one; it comes from 
the corruption of men’s nature, from passion and vehemence, and a reigning 
vanity in the mind, and a contempt of sacred things: it comes from that deceit- 
fulness which is in men, “all men are liars;” therefore men use these protes- 
tations, because they are distrustful one of another, and think they cannot be 
believed withoutthem. Note, Christians should, for the credit of their religion 
ayoid not only that which is in itself evil, but that which “cometh of eyil,” an 


heart, in which enmity to God reigns: 
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has the appearance of it. That may be suspected as an ill thing, which comes 
from an ill cause. An oath is physic, which supposeth a disease. 


38 Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth: 39 But I say 
unto you, That ye resist not evil: but whosoever 
shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other also. 40 And if any man will sue thee at the 
law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloke 
also. 41 And whosoever shall compel thee to go a 
mile, go with him twain. 42 Give to him that ask- 
eth thee, and from him that would borrow of thee 
turn not thou away. 


In these verses the law of retaliation is expounded, and in a manner re- 
pealed. Observe, eet! , = 

Il. What the Old Testament permission was, in case of injury: and here 
the expression is only, “Ye have heard that it hath been said,” not as before 
concerning the commands of the Decalogue, that it has been said, ‘by or to 
them of old time.’ It was not a command, that every one should of necessity 
require such satisfaction, but they might lawfully insist upon it, if they pleased; 
“an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” This we find, Hx. xxi. 24; 
Lev. xxiy. 20; Dew. xix. 21; in all which places it is appointed to be done by 
the magistrate, who “bears not the sword in vain,” but is “the minister of 
God;” “an avenger to execute wrath,” Rom. xiii. 4. It was a direction to the 
judges of the Jewish nation, what punishment to inflict in case of maims, for 
terror to such as would do mischief on the one hand, and for a restraint to 
such as have mischief done them on the other hand, that they may not insist on 
a greater punishment than is fitting; it is not a life for an eye, or a limb for a 
tooth, but observe a proportion; and it is intimated, Num. xxxy. 31, that the 
forfeiture in this case might be redeemed with money ; for when it is provided 
that no ransom shall be taken for the life of a murderer, it is supposed, that 
for maims a pecuniary satisfaction was allowed. But some of the Jewish 
teachers, who were not the most compassionate men in the world, insisted 
upon it as necessary, that such revenges should be taken, even by private per- 
sons themselves, and there was no room left for remission, or the acceptance of 
satisfaction. Even now when they were under the government of the Roman 


magistrates, and consequently the Judicial law fell to the ground of course, yet | 


they were still zealous for any thing that looked harsh and severe. Now, so 
far this is in force with us, as a direction to magistrates, to use the sword of 
justice, according to the good and wholesome laws of the land, for the terror 
of evil doers, and the vindication of the oppressed. That judge neither feared 
God, nor regarded man, who would not avenge the poor widow of her adver- 
sary, Lu. xviii. 2,3. And as a rule to lawgivers, to provide accordingly, and 
wisely to apportion punishments to crimes, for the restraint of rapine and 
violence, and the protection of innocency. 

Il. What the New Testament precept is. As to the complainant himself, his 
duty is, to “forgive the injury” as done to himself, and no further to insist 
upon the punishment of it, than is necessary to the public good. And this pre- 
cept is consonant to the meekness of Christ, and the gentleness of his yoke. 
Two things Christ teacheth us here, 

First. We must not be revengeful, ver. 39: “TI say unto you, that ye resist not 
evil;” the evil person that is injurious to you. The resisting of any ill attempt 
upon us, is here as generally and expressly forbidden, as the resisting of the 
higher powers is, Rom. xiii. 2; and yet this doth not repeal the law of self pre- 
servation, and the care we are to take of our families. We may avoid evil, and 
may resist it so far as is necessary to our own security; but we must not “ren- 
der evil for evil,’ must not bear a grudge, or avenge ourselves; nor study to be 
even with those that have done us an unkindness; but to go beyond them by 
forgiving them, Pr. xx. 22; xxiv. 29; xxv. 21, 22; Rom. xii. 17. The law of re- 
taliation must be made to consist with the law of love; nor, if any have injured 
us, is our amends in our own hands, but in the hands of God, to whose wrath 
we must give place; and sometimes in the hands of his vicegerents, where it is 
necessary for the preservation of the public peace. But it will not justify us 
in hurting our brother, to say, that he began, for it is the second blow that 
makes the quarrel; and when we were injured, we had an opportunity, not to 
justify our injuring him, but to shew ourselves the true disciples of Christ, by 
forgiving him. Three things our Saviour instanceth, to shew that Christians 
must patiently yield to those who bear hard upon them, rather than contend ; 
and these include others. 

1, A blow on the cheek, which is an injury to me in my body. ‘“ Whosoever 
shall smite thee on thy right cheek,” which is not only a hurt, but an affront 
and indignity, 2 Cor. xi. 20; if a man in anger or scorn thus abuse thee, “turn 
to him the other cheek ;” that is, instead of avenging that injury, prepare for 
another, and bear it patiently. Give not the oie man as he brings, do not 
challenge him, or enter an action against him; if it be necessary to the public 
pee that he be bound to his good behaviour, leave that to the magistrate ; 

ut for thy own part, it will ordinarily be the wisest course, to pass it by, an 
take no further notice of it. There are no bones broken, no great harm done, 
forgive it and forget it ; and if proud fools think the worse of thee, and laugh at 
thee for it, all wise men will value and honour thee for it, as a follower of the 
blessed Jesus, who, though he was the Judge of Israel, did not smite those 
who smote him on the cheek, Mic. v.1. Though this may perhaps with some 
base spirits, expose us to the like affront another time, and so it is in effect to 
“turn the other cheek,” yet let not that disturb us, but let us trust God and 
his providence to protect us in the way of our duty. Perhaps the forgiving of 
one injury may prevent another, when the avenging of it would but draw 
another ; some will be overcome by submission, Wie y resistance would but 
be the more exasperated, Pr. xxv, 22. However, our amends is in Christ’s 
hands, who will recompense us with eternal glory, for the shame we thus 

atiently endure; and though it be not directly inflicted, if it be quietly borne, 
or conscience sake, and in conformity to Christ’s example, it shall be put upon 
the score of suffering for Christ. 

2. The loss of a coat, which is a wrong to me in my estate, ver. 40. “If 
any man will sue thee at the law, and take away th coat;” it is a hard 
case. Note, It is common for legal processes to be made use of for the doing 
of the greatest injuries. Though judges be just and circumspect, yet it is 
possible for ill men, that make no conscience of oaths and forgeries, by course 
of law to recover the coat off a _— back. “ Marvel not at the matter,” 
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Eccl. vy. 8, but in such a case rather than go to law by way of revenge, rather 
than exhibit a cross bill, or stand out to the utmost in defence of that which 
is thy undoubted right, let him even “take thy cloak also.” If the matter 
be small, which we may part with without any considerable damage to our 
families, it is good to quit it for peace sake. It will not cost thee so much to 
buy another cloak, but it will cost thee a great deal more by course of law to 
recoyer that; and therefore unless thou canst get it again by fair means, it is 
better let him take it. 

3. The going of a mile by constraint, which is a wrong to me in my liberty, 
ver. 41. “* Whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile,” to run of an errand 
for him, or to wait upon him, grudge not at it, but “go with him two” miles, 
rather than fall out with him. Say not, ‘I would do it, if £ were not com- 
pelled to it, but 1 hate to be forced;’ rather say, therefore, ‘1 will do it;’ for 
otherwise there will be a quarrel, and it. is better serve him, than serve our 
own lust of pride and revenge. Some give this sense of it: the Jews taught 
that the disciples of the wise, and students of the law were not to be pressed, 
as others might, by the king’s officers, to travel upon the public service; but 
Christ will not have his disciples to insist upon this privilege, but to comply 
rather than offend the government. The sum of all is, that Chopiane must not 
be litigious; small injuries must be put up with, and no notice taken of them: 
and if the injury be such as requires we should seek for reparation, it must be 
for a good end, and without thought of revenge. Though we must not invite 
injuries, yet we must meet them cheerfully in the way of duty, and make the 
best of them. If any say, flesh and blood cannot pass by such an affront, let 
them remember that “flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God.” 

Secondly. We must be charitable and beneficent, ver. 42: must not only do 
no hurt to our neighbours, but labour to do them all the good we ean. 

1. We must be ready to give: “give to him that asketh thee.” If thou hast 
an ability, look upon the request of the poor as giving thee an opportunity for 
the duty of almsgiving. hen a real object of charity presents itself, we 
should give at the first word: “ give a portion to seven, and also to eight;” yet 
the affairs of our charity must be guided with discretion, Ps. exii. 5, lest we 
give that to the idle and unworthy, which should be given to those that are 
necessitous and deserve well. What God saith to us, we should be ready to 
say to our poor brethren, “ask, and it shall be given you,” 

2. We must be ready to lend. This is sometimes as great a piece of charity 
as giving; as it not only reieveth the present exigence, but obligeth the bor- 
rower to providence, industry, and honesty; and therefore “from him that 
would borrow of thee” something to live on, or something to trade on, “turn 
not thou away.” Shun not those that thou knowest have such a request to 
thee, nor contrive excuses to shake them off. Be easy of access to him that 
would borrow. Though he be bashful, and hath not confidence to make known 
his case, and beg the favour, yet thou knowest both his need and his desire, 
and therefore offer him the kindness. Hworabor antequam rogor ; honestis 
precibus occurram,— 1 will be prevailed on before I am entreated; I will 
anticipate the becoming petition.’—Seneca, De Vit. Beat. It becomes us to be 
thus forward in acts of kindness, fur before we call, God hears us, and “ pre- 
sents us with the blessing of his goodness.” 


43 Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy. 44 
But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them which despitefully use you, and perse- 
cute you; 45 That ye may be the children of your 
Father which is in heaven: for he maketh his sun to 
rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth: rain on 
the just and on the unjust. 46 For if ye love them 
which love you, what reward have ye? do not even 
the publicans the same? 47 And if ye salute your 
brethren only, what do ye more than others? do 
not even the publicans so? 48 Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is 
pertect. 


We have here, lastly, an exposition of that great fundamental law of the 
second Table, “thou shalt love thy neighbour,” which was the fulfilling of 
the law. 

I. See here how this law was corrupted by the comments of the Jewish teachers, 
ver. 43. God said, “thou shalt love thy neighbour;” and by neighbour, they 
understood those only of their own country, nation, and religion, and those only 
that they were pleased to look upon as their friends. Yet this was not the 
worst; from this command, “thou shalt love thy neighbour,” they were willing 
to infer, what God never designed, “thou shalt hate thine enemy:” and they 
looked upon whom they pleased as their enemies, thus making void that great 
command of God by their_traditions; though there were express laws to the 
contrary, Ha. xxiii. 4,5; Deu. xxiii. 7: “thou shalt not abhor an Edomite, or 
an Egyptian,” though these nations had been as much enemies to Israel, as any 
whatsoever. It was true, God appointed them to destroy the seven devoted 
nations of Canaan, and not to make leagues with them; but there was a 
particular reason for it, to make room for Israel, and that they might not be 
‘snares to them;” but it was very ill-natured, from hence to infer, that they 
must hate all their enemies; yet the moral philosophy of the heathen allowed 
this: It is Cicero’s rule, Nemini nocere nisi prius lacessitum injuria— To injure 
no one, unless previously injured.’—De Offic. See how willing corrupt passions 
are to fetch countenance from the Word of God, and to take occasion by the 
commandment to justify themselves. 

Il. See how it is cleared by the command of the Lord Jesus, who teacheth us 
another lesson; ‘“ but say unto you,” I, who come to be the great Peacemaker, 
the general Reconciler, who loved you when you were strangers and enemies ; 
I say, “ love your enemies,” ’ ver. 44. Though men are never so bad themselves, 
and carry it never so basely towards us, yet that doth not discharge us froin 
the great debt we owe them, of love to our kind, love to our kin. We cannot 
but find ourselves very prone to wish the hurt, or at least very coldly to desire 
the good, of those that hate us, and have been abusive to us; but that which is 
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at the bottom hereof, is a root of bitterness, which must be plucked up, anda 
remnant of corrupt nature, which grace must conquer. Note, It is the great 
duty of Christians to “love their enemies; we cannot have complacency in 
one that is openly wicked and profane; nor put a confidence in one that we 
know to be deceitful; nor are we to love all alike; but we must pay respect 
to the human nature, and so far “honour all men:” we must take notice with 
pleasure, of that, even in our enemies, which is amiable and commendable ; 
ingenuity, good temper, learning, moral virtue, kindness to others, profession 
of religion, &c., and love that, though they are our enemies. We must have a 
compassion tor them, and a good will towards them: we are here told, 2 

First. That we must speak well of them; “bless them that curse you.” 
When we speak to them, we must answer their revilings with courteous and 
friendly words, and “not render railing for railing;” behind their backs we 
must commend that in them which is commendable, and when we have said all 
the good we ean of them, not be forward to say any more; see | Pet. iii. 9. 
They, in whose tongues is the “law of kindness,” can give good words to those 
who give ill words to them. 

Secondly. ‘That we must do well to them; “do good to them that hate you,” 
and that will be a better proof of love than good words. Be ready to do them 
all the real kindness that may be, and glad of an opportunity to do it, in their 
bodies, estates, names, families, and especially to do good to their souls. It 
was said of Archbishop Cranmer, that the way to make him one’s friend, was 
to do him an ill turn, so many did he serve that had disobliged him. | 

hirdly. We must pray well for them; “ pray for them that despitefully use 
you, and persecute you.” Note, 1. It is no new thing for the most excellent 
saints to be hated, and cursed, and persecuted, and despitefully used by wicked 
people; Christ himself was so treated. 2. That when at any time we meet 
with such usage, we have an opportunity of shewing our conformity, both to 
the precept and to the example of Christ, by praying for them who thus abuse 
us. If we cannot otherwise testify our love to them, yet this way we may, 
without ostentation, and it is such a way as surely we durst not dissemble in. 
We must pray that God will forgive them, that they may never fare the worse 
for any thing they have done against us, and that he would make them to be 
at peace with us, and this is one way of making them so. P/utarch in his 
Laconic Apophthegms has this of Aristo; when one commended Cleomene’s 
saying, who being asked, ‘what a good king should do?’ replied, 7o¥s ev Widous 
évepyerely Tovs Sé ExOpovs Kaxws movetv,— good turns to his friends, and evil to his 
enemies :_he said “how much better is it’ rods pév pidous evepyetely robs 5é ExOpous 
pidous rovetv,— to do good to our friends, and make friends of our enemies.’ 
This is ‘* heaping coals of fire on their head.” 

‘Two reasons are here given to enforce this command, which sounds so harsh, 
of “loving our enemies.” We must do it, 

‘First. That we may be like God our Father; that ye may be, that is, may 
approve yourselves to be “the children of your Father which is in heaven.” 
Can we write after a better copy? It is a copy in which love to the worst of 
enemies is reconciled to, and consistent with infinite purity and holiness. God 
“maketh his sun to rise,” and “sendeth rain on the just and unjust,” ver. 45. 
Note, 1. Sunshine and rain are great blessings to the world, and they come from 
God. It is his sun that shines, and the rain is sent by him. They do not come 
of course or by chance, but from God. 2. Common mercies must be valued as 
instances and proofs of the goodness of God, who in them shews himself a 
bountiful benefactor to the world of mankind, who would be very miserable 
without these favours, and are utterly unworthy of the least of them. 3. 
These gifts of common providence are dispensed indifferently to good and evil, 
just and unjust; so that we cannot know love and hatred by what is before 
us, but what is within us; not by the shining of the sun on our heads, but by 
the rising of the Sun of Righteousness in our hearts. 4. The worst of men 
partake of the comforts of this life in common with others, though they abuse 
them, and fight against God with his own weapons; which is an amazing 
instance of God’s patience and bounty. It was but once that God forbade his 
sun to shine on the Egyptians, when the “ Israelites had light in their dwell- 
ings;” God could make such a distinction every day. 5. The gifts of God’s 
bounty to wicked men that are in rebellion against him, teach us to “do good 
to those that hate us;” especially considering, that though there is in us a 
carnal mind, which is enmity to God, yet we share in his bounty. 6. Those 
only will be accepted as the children of God that study to resemble him, par- 
ticularly in his goodness. 

Secondly. That we may herein “ do more than others,” ver. 46,47. 1. “ Pub- 
licans love their friends;” nature inclines them to it, interest directs them to 
it, _To do good to them which do good to us, is a common piece of humanity, 
which even those whom the Jews hated and despised, could give as good proofs 
of as the best of them. The publicans were men of no good fame, yet they 
were grateful to such as had helped them to their places, and courteous to 
those they had a dependence upon; and shall we be no better than they? In 
doing this we serve ourselves, and consult our own advantage; and what 
reward can we expect for that, unless a regard to God and sense of duty carry 
us further than our natural inclination and worldly interest? 2. We must, 
therefore, love our enemies, that we may exceed them. If we must go beyond 
scribes and Pharisees, much more beyond publicans. Note, Christianity is 
something more than humanity; it is a serious question, which we should fre- 
quently put to ourselves : “What do we more than others? what excelling 
thing do we do?” We know more than others; we talk more of the things of 
God than others; we profess, and have promised more than others; God has 
done more for us, and therefore justly expects more from us than from others; 
the glory of God is more concerned in us than in others: but what do we 
more than others? Wherein do we live above the rate of the children of this 
world? “‘ Are we not carnal,” and do we not walk as men below the character 
of Christians? In this especially we must do more than others, that while 
every one will render good for good, we must render “good for evil;” and 
this will speak a nobler principle, and is consonant to a higher rule than the 
most of men act by. Others “salute their brethren,” they hug those of their 
own party, and way, and opinion; but we must not so confine our respect, but 
love our enemies; otherwise what reward have we? We cannot expect the 
reward of Christians if we rise no higher than the virtue of publicans. Note, 
Those that promise themselves a reward above others, must study to “do 
more than others.” 

f Lastly. Our Saviour concludes this subject with this exhortation, ver. 48: 

Be ye therefore perfect, as your Father which is in heaven is perfect :” which 
may be understood, ein general, including all those things wherein we must 
be “followers of God as dear children.” Note, It is the duty of Christians 
to desire, and aim at, and press towards a perfection in grace and holiness, 
Phil. iii. 12—14; and therein we must study to conform ourselves to the ex- 
ample of our heavenly Father, | Pet. i. 15, 16. Or, 2. In this particular before 
mentioned of doing good to our enemies,” see Zu. vi. 36. It is God’s per- 
fection to “forgive injuries,” and to “entertain strangers,” and to do good 
to the evil and unthankful; and it will be ours to be like him. We that 
owe so much, that owe our all to the Divine bounty, ought to copy it out as 
well as we can. 
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Christ having in the former chapter armed his disciples agatnst the corrupt doctrines 
and opinions of the scribes and Pharisees, especially in their expositions of the law, 
(that was called their leaven, ch. xvi. 12,) comes in this chapter to warn them against 
their corrupt practices, against the two sins, which though in their doctrine they did 
not justify, yet in their conversation they were notoriously guilty of, and so as even 
to recommend them to their admirers ; those were hypocrisy and worldly-mindedness, 
sins, which of all others, the possessors of religion need to guard against, as sins that 
most easily beset those who have escaped the grosser pollutions that are in the world 
through lust, and are therefore highly dangerous. We are here cautioned, I. Against 
hypocrisy ; we must not be as the hypocrites are, nor do as the hypocrites do; 1. In 
giving of alms, ver. 1—t. 2. In prayer, ver. 5—8; and here taught what to pray for, 
and how to pray, ver. 9—13, and to forgive in prayer, ver. 14, 15. 38. In fasting, 
ver. 16—18. II. Against worldly-mindedness. 1. In our choice, which is the destroy- 
ing sin of hypocrites, ver. 19—24. 2. In our cares, which is the disquieting sin of many 


good Christians, ver. 25—34. 

= AKE heed that ye do not 
y Vs - your alms before men, to 
A} be seen of them: otherwise 
ye have no reward of your 
Father which is in heaven. 
2 Therefore when thou 
doest thine alms, do not 
sound a trumpet before 
thee, as the hypocrites do 


: in the synagogues and in 


the streets, that they may have glory of men. Verily 
I say unto you, They have their reward. 3 But 
when thou doest alms, let not thy left hand know 
what thy right hand doeth: 4 That thine alms may 
be in secret: and thy Father which seeth in secret 
himself shall reward thee openly. 


As we must do better than the scribes and Pharisees in avoiding heart sins, 
heart adultery, and heart murder, so likewise in maintaining and keeping up 
heart religion, doing what we do from an inward, vital principle, that we may 
be approved of God, not that we may be applauded of men; that is, we must 
watch against hypocrisy, which was the leaven of the Pharisees, as well as 
their doctrine, Lu. xii. 1. Almsgiving, prayer, and ae, are three great 
Christian duties—‘ the three foundations of the law,’ say the Arabians; by them 
we do homage and service to God with our three principal interests ; by prayer 
with our souls, by fasting with our bodies, by almsgiving with our estates. 
Thus we must not only “ depart from evil,” but “do good,” and do it well, and 
so “dwell for evermore.” Now in these verses we are cautioned against 
hypocrisy in giving alms. “’'Take heed” of it. Our being bid to “take 
heed” of it, intimates it is a sin, 1. We are in great danger ot; it is a subtle 
sin; vain-glory insinuates itself into what we do ere we are aware. The dis- 
ciples would be tempted to it by the power they had to do any wondrous 
works, and their living with some that admired them, and others that despised 
them, both which are temptations to covet to make a fair show in the flesh. | 2. 
it is a sin we are in great danger by. Take heed of hypocrisy, for if it reign 
in you it willruin you. It is the dead fly that spoils the whole box of precious 
ointment. ‘Two things are here supposed. i ne 

1. The giving of alms is a great duty, and a duty which all the disciples of 
Christ, according to their ability must abound in. It is prescribed by the law 
of nature, and of Moses, and great stress laid upon it by the prophets. Divers 
ancient copies here, for rv éAennoovimv,— your alms,’ read 7 ease —‘ your 
righteousness ;’ for alms are righteousness, Ps. exii. 9; Pr. x, 2. he Jews 
called the poors’ box, ‘ the box of righteousness.’ That which is given to the poor 
is said to be their due, Pr. iii.27. The:duty is never the less necessary and ex- 
cellent for its being abused by hypocrites to serve their pride. If superstitious 
papists have placed a merit in works of charity, that will not be an excuse for 
covetous protestants that are barren in such good works. It is true our alms- 
deeds do not deserve heaven, but it is as true we cannot go to heaven without 
them. Itis “ pure religion,” Jas. i. 27, and will be the test at the great day; 
Christ here takes it for granted that his disciples give alms, nor will he own 
those that do not. cele. a : 

Il. That it is such a duty as hath a great reward attending it, which is lost if 
it be done in hypocrisy. It is sometimes rewarded in temporal things—with 
plenty, Pr. xi. 24, 25; xix. 17; security from want, Pr. xxviii. 27 Ps. xxvii. 21, 255 
succour in distress, Ps. xli. 1,2; honour and a good name, which follows those 
most that least covet it, Ps. cxii. 9; however, it shall be recompensed in the 
resurrection of the just, Zu. xiv. 4, in eternal riches. Guias ederis, solas 
semper habebis, opes,—‘ The riches you impart form the only wealth you will 
always retain.’—Martial. This being supposed, observe now, od 

First. What was the practice of the hypocrites about this duty. They did it, 
indeed, but not from any principle of obedience to God, or love to man, but in 
pride and yain-glory ; not in compassion to the poor, but purely for ostentation, 
that they might be cried up for good men, and so might gain an interest in 
the esteem of the people, with which they knew how to serve their own turn, 
and to get a great deal more than they gave. Pursuant to this intention, they 
chose to “give their alms in the synagogues and in the streets,” where there 
was the greatest concourse of people to observe them, who applauded their 
liberality because they shared in it, but were so ignorant as not to discern 
their abominable pride. Probably they had collections for the poor in the 
synagogues; and the common beggars haunted the streets and the highways, 
and upon these public occasions thas chose to give their alms. Not that it is 
unlawful to give alms “ when men see us,” we may do it, we must do it, but 
not “that men may see us;” we should rather chose those objects of charity 
that are less observed. ‘The hypocrites, if they gave alms at their own houses, 
“sounded a trumpet,” under pretence of calling the poor together to be served, 
but really to proclataa their charity, and to haye that taken notice of and made 
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the subject of discourse. Now the doom that Christ passeth upon this is very 
observable: * Verily, I say unto you, they have their reward.” At first view 
this seems a promise; if they have their reward they have enough: but two 
words in it make it a threatening. 1. It is a reward, but it is their reward; 
not the reward which God promiseth to them that, do good, but the reward 
which they promise themselves, and a poor reward it is; they did it to be seen 
of men, and they are seen of men; they chose their own delusions, with which 
they cheated themselves, and they shall have what they chose. Carnal pro- 
fessors indent with God for preferment, honour, wealth, and they shall have 
their bellies filled with those things, Ps. xvii. 14; but let them expect no more, 
these are their consolation, Zu. vi. 24; their good things, Lu. xvi. 25; and they 
shall be put off with these. “Didst not thou agree with me for a penny?” 
It is the bargain thou art like to abide by. 2. It is a reward, but it is a present 
reward; they have it, and there is none reserved for them in the future state. 
They now have all that they are likely to have from God; they have their 
reward here, and have none to hope for hereafter. Amcxovor roy wioGor, it sig- 
nifies ‘a receipt in full... What rewards the godly have in this life are but in 
part of payment; there is more behind, much more: but hypocrites have their 
all in this world, so shall their doom be; themselves have decided it. The 
world is but for provision to the saints, it is their spending money, but it is 
pay to hypocrites, it is their portion. 

Secondly. What is the precept of our Lord Jesus about it, ver. 3,4. He that 
was himself such an example of humility, pressed it upon his disciples as 
absolutely necessary to the acceptance of their performances. *‘ Let not thy 
left hand know what thy right hand doeth” when thou givest alms. Perhaps 
it alludes to the placing of the corban, the poor man’s box, or the chest, into 
which they cast their free will offering, on the right hand of the passage into 
the temple; so that they put their gift into it with the right hand. Or the 
giving of alms with the right hand, intimates readiness to it, and resolution in 
it; do it dexterously, not awkwardly, or with a sinister intention. ‘The right 
hand may be used in helping the poor, lifting them up, writing for them, dress- 
ing their sores, and other ways besides giving to them; but whatever kind- 
ness thy right hand doth to the poor, “let not thy left hand know it,” that is, 
conceal it as much as possible, industriously keep it private. Do it because it 
is a geod work, not because it will get thee a good name. Jn omnibus factis, 
re, non teste, moveamur,— In all our actions we should be influenced by a 
regard to the object, not to the observer, Cic. de Fin. It is intimated, 1. That 
we must not let others know what we do; no, not those that stand at our left 
hand, that are very near us. Instead of acquainting them with it, keep it from 
thein, if possible; however, appear so desirous to keep it from them, us that in 
civility they may seem not to take notice of it, aud keep it to themselves, and 
let it go no further. 2. That we must not observe it too much ourselves; the 
left hand is a part of ourselves: we must not within ourselves take notice too 
much of the good we do, must not applaud and admire ourselves. Self-conceit, 
and self-complacency, and an adoring of our own shadow, are branches of 
pees as dangerous as vain-glory and ostentation before men. We find those 
had their good works remembered to their honour, who had themselves for- 
gotten them :— When saw we thee an hungered or athirst ?” 

Thirdly. What is the promise of those who are thus sincere and humble in 
their almsgiving. ‘Let “thine alms be in secret,” and then “thy Father which 
seeth in secret” will observe them.’ Note, When we take least notice of our 
good deeds ourselves, God takes most notice of them. As God hears the 
wrongs done to us when we do not hear them, Ps, xxxviii. 14, 15, so he sees 
the good done by us when we do not see it. As it is a terror to hypocrites, so 
it is a comfort to sincere Christians, that God “ sees in secret.” But this is not 
all, not only the observation and praise, but the recompense, is of God, “him- 
self shall reward thee openly.” ote, Those that in their almsgiving study to 
approve themselves to God, only turn themselves over to him for their pay- 
master. The hypocrite catches at the shadow, but the upright man makes sure 
the substance. Observe how emphatically it is expressed; ‘himself shall re- 
ward:” he will himself be the rewarder, Hed. xi. 6. Let him alone to make it 
up in kind or kindness; nay, he will himself be the reward, Gen. xv. 1, “ thine 
exceeding great reward.” He will reward thee as thy Father, not as a master, 
who gives his servant just what he earns and no more, but as a father, who 
gives abundantly more and without stint to his son that serves him. Nay, “he 
shall reward thee openly,” if not in the present day, yet inthe great day; “then 
shall every man have praise of God,” open praise; thou shalt be confessed 
before men. If the work be not open the reward shall, and that is better. 
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5 And when thou prayest, thou shalt not be as 
the hypocrites are: for they love to pray standing 
in the synagogues and in the corners of the streets, 
that they may be seen of men. Verily I say unto 
you, ‘hey have their reward. 6 But thou, when 
thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and when thou 
hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is in 
secret; and thy Father which seeth in secret shall 
reward thee openly. 7 But when ye pray, use not 


vain repetitions, as the heathen do: for they think 
that they shall be heard for their much speaking. 
8 Be not ye therefore like unto them: for your 
Father knoweth what things ye have need of, before 
ye ask him. 


In prayer we have more immediately to do with God than in giving alms, 
and therefore are yet more concerned to be sincere, which is what we are here 
directed to. “When thou prayest,” ver. 5. It is taken for granted that all 
the disciples of Christ pray. As soon as ever Paul was converted, ‘behold he 
prayeth.” You may as soon find a living man that doth not breath, as a living 
Christian that doth not A “For this shall every one that is godly pray.” 
If prayerless, then graceless. ‘Now, “when thou prayest, thou shalt not be 
as the hypocrites are,” nor do as they do, ver. 5. Note, Those who would not 
do as the hypocrites do in their way and actions, must not be as the hypo- 


crites are in their frame and temper. He names nobody, but it appears by 
ch. xxiii. 13, that by the hypocrites Bes he means especially the scribes and | 
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Pharisees. Now there were two great faults they were guilty of in prayer, 
against each of which we are here cautioned,—vain-glory, ver. 5, 6, and vain 
repetitions. ver. 7, 8. 

1. We must not be proud and vain-glorious in prayer, nor aim at the praise of 
men. And here observe, 

_First. What was the way and practice of the hypocrites. In all their exer- 
cises of devotion, it was plain the chief thing they aimed at was to be 


; commended by their neighbours, and thereby to make an interest for them- 


selves. When they seemed to soar upwards in prayer, (and if it be right, it is 
the soul’s ascent towards God,) yet even then their eye was downwards upon 
Observe, 1. What the places were which they chose for 
their devotion: they prayed “fin the synagogues,” which were indeed proper 
places for publie prayer, but not for personal; they pretended thereby to do 
honour to the places of their assemblies, but intended to do honour to them- 
selves. hey prayed “in the corners of the streets,” the broad streets (so 
the word signifies) which were most frequented; they withdrew thither, as 
if they were under a pious impulse which would not admit delay, but really 
it was to make themselves to be taken notice of. There, where two streets 
met, they were not only within ken of both, but every passenger turning 
close upon them would observe them, and hear what they said. 2. The pos- 
ture they used in prayer: they “ pray standing ;” this is a lawful and proper 
posture for prayer, Mar. xi. 25: “when ye stand praying ;” but kneeling being 
the more humble and reverend gesture, Lu. xxii. 41; Acts vii. 60; 2Hph. iii. 14, 
their standing seemed to savour of pride and confidence in themselves, 
Lu. xviii. 11: “ Vhe Pharisees stood and prayed.” 3. Their pride in choosing 
those public places, which is expressed in two things. Ist. They “love to 
pray” there. They did not love prayer for its own sake, but they loved it 
when it gave them an opportunity of making themselves taken notice of. 
Circumstances may be such that our good deeds must needs be done openly, 
so to fall under the observations of others, and be commended by them; but 
the sin and danger is, when we love it, and are pleased with it, because it 
feeds the proud humour. 2nd. It is “that they may be seen of men;” not 
that God might accept them, but that men might admire and applaud them; 
and that they might easily get the estates of widows and orphans into their 
hands, (who would not trust such devout, praying men?) and when they had 
them, might “ devour them” without being suspected, ch. xxiii. 14; and effect- 
ually carry on their public designs to enslave the people. 4. The product of 
all this: “they have their reward;” they have all the recompense they must 
ever expect from God for their service, and a poor recompense it is. What 
will it avail us to have the good word of our fellow-servants, if our master 
? “well done.” But if in so great a transaction as is between us 


a 


do not say? 
and God, when we are at prayer we can take in so poor a consideration as 
the praise of men is, it is just that that should be all our reward. hey did it 
to be “seen of men,” and they are so; and much good may it do them. Note, 
Those that would approve themselves to God in their integrity in their religion, 


; must have no regard to the praise of men; it is not to men that we pray, nor 


from them that we expect an answer; they are not to be our judges, they are 
dust and ashes like ourselves, and therefore we must not have our eye to 
them; what passeth between God and our own souls must be out of sight. In 
our synagogue worship we must avoid every thing that tends to make our 
personal devotion remarkable, as they that caused their “ voice to be heard on 
high,” Jsa. lviii. 4; nor are public places proper for private, solemn prayer. 

Secondly. What is the will of Jesus Christ in opposition to this: Humility 
and sincerity are the twe great lessons that Christ teacheth us; ‘thou “when 
thou prayest,” do so and so, ver. 6, thou in particular, by thyself, and for 
thyselr.’ Personal prayer is here supposed to be the duty and practice of all 
Christ’s disciples. Observe, 1. The directions here given about it. Ist. Instead 
of praying “in the synagogues,” and ‘‘in the corners of the streets,” ‘ enter 
into thy closet,” that is, into some place of privacy and retirement; isaac went 
into the tield, Gen. xxiv. 63; Christ to a mountian; Peter to the housetop: no 
place amiss in point of ceremony, if it do but answer the end. Note, Secret 
prayer is to performed secretly, that we may be unobserved, and so may avoid 
ostentation ; undisturbed, and so may avoid distraction; unheard, aud so may 
use the greater ireedom; yet if the circumstances be such that we cannot 
possibly avoid being taken notice of, we must not therefore neglect the duty 
lest the omission be a greater scandal than the observation of it. 2nd. Insteac 
of doing it to be seen of men, “ pray to thy Father which is in secret ;” “to me, 
even to me,” Zee. vii. 5,6. The Pharisees prayed rather to men than to God; 
whatever was the form of their prayer, the scope of it was to beg the applause 
of men, and court their favours. ‘Well do thou pray to God, and let that be 
enough for thee: pray to him as a Father, as thy Father, ready to hear and 
answer 3; graciously inclined to pity, help, and succour thee; pray to thy Father 
which is in secret.’ Note, In secret prayer we must have an eye to God, as 
present in all places: he is there, in thy closet, when no one else is there ; 
there especially, nigh to thee in what thou “ callest upon him for.” By secret 
prayer we give God the glory of his universal presence, Acts xvii. 25; and may 
take to ourselves the comfort of it. 2. The enconragements here given us to it. 
Ist. Thy Father “seeth in secret ;” his eye is upon thee to accept thee, when the 
eye of no man is upon thee to applaud thee; “under the fig tree I saw thee,” 
said Christ to Nathaniel, Jno. i. 48: he saw Paul at prayer in such a street, at 
such a house, Acts ix. 11; there is not a secret, sudden breathing atter God but 
he observes it. 2nd. He “ will reward thee openly ;” they have their reward 
that do it openly, and thou shall not lose thine tor thy doing it in secret. It is 
called a reward, but it is of grace, not of debt; what merit can there be in 
begging? The reward will be open; they shall not only have it, but have it 
honourably ; the open reward is that which hypocrites are fond of, but they 
have not patience to stay for it ; it is that which the sincere are dead to, and 
they shall have it over and above. Sometimes secret prayers are rewarded 
openly in this world by signal answers to them, which manifest God’s praying 
people in the consciences of their adversaries ; however, at the great day there 
will be an open reward, when all praying people shall “ appear in glory ” with 
the great Intercessor. The Pharisees had their reward before all the town, 
and it was amere flash and shadow; true Christians shall have theirs “before 
all the world,” angels and men, and it shall be a “ weight of glory.” 

Il. We must not use “ vain repetitions” in prayer, ver. 7,8: though the life of 
prayer lies in “lifting up the soul,” and “ pouring out the heart,” yet there is 
some interest which words have in prayer, especially in joint prayer; for in 
that, words are necessary, and it should seem that our Saviour speaks here 
especially of that; for before he said “when thou prayest,” here “when ye 
pray;” and the Lord’s Prayer which follows is a joint prayer, and in that, he 
that is the mouth of others is most tempted to an ostentation of language and 
expression, against. which we are here warned; “use not vain repetitions,” 
either alone, or with others; the Pharisees aitected this, they “made long 
prayers,” ch. xxiii. 14; all their care was to make them long. Now observe, 

First. What the fault is that is here reproved and condemned, it is making a 
mere lip labour of the duty of prayer, the service of the tongue, when it is not 
the service of the soul; this is expressed here by two words, BarroAcyia, roAvAoyia, 
1. “ Vain repetitions.” Tautology, battology, idle babbling over the same 
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words again and again, to no purpose, like Baltus, sub illis montibus erant, 
erant sub montibus illis; like that imitation of the wordiness of a fool, 
Eccl. x. 14: “ a man cannot tell what shall be, and what shall be after him, 
who can tell?” which is indecent and nauseous in any discourse, much more in 
speaking to God. It is not all repetition in prayer that is here condemned but 
“vain repetitions.” Christ himself prayed, saying the same words, ch. xxvi. 44; 
out of a more than ordinary fervour and zeal, Lu. xxii. 44; so Daniel, 
Dan. ix. 18, 19; and there is a very elegant repetition of the same words, 
Ps. cxxxvi; it may be of use both to express our own affections, and so to 
excite the affections of others. But the superstitious rehearsing of a tale of 
words, without regard to the sense of them, as the papists saying, by their 
beads, so many Ave Marias and Paternosters; or the barren and dry going 
over of the same things again and again, merely to drill out the prayer to such 
a length, and to make a show of affection, when really there is none; these are 
the “ vain repetitions ” here condemned. When we would fain say much, but 
cannot say much to the purpose ; this is displeasing to God, and all wise men. 
2. “Much speaking,” that is, an affection of prolixity in prayer, either out of 
pride or superstition, or an opinion that God needs either to be informed, or 
argued with by us, or out of mere folly and impertineneée, because men love to 
hear themselyés talk; not that all long prayers are forbidden; Christ prayed 
all night, Zw. vi. 12; Solomon’s was a long prayer; there is sometimes need of 
long prayers, when our errands and our affections are extraordinary ; but 
merely to prolong the prayer, as if that would make it more pleasing, ar more 
prevailing with God, is that which is here condemned; it is not much praying 
that is condemned, no, we are bid to “ pray always,” but much speaking; the 
danger of this evror is when we only say_our prayers, not when we pray them; 
this caution is explained by that of Solomon, Kccl. vy. 2: “ let thy words 
be few,” that is, considerate and well weighed; “take with you words, 
Hos. xiv. 2; “choose out words,” Job ix. 14; and do not say every thing that 
comes uppermost. } . net La 
Secoiay: What reasons are given against this. 1. This is the way of the 
heathen, “as the heathen do;” and it ill becomes Christians to worship their 
God as the Gentiles worship theirs. The heathen were taught by the light of 
nature to worship God, but becoming vain in their imaginations concerning 
the object of their worship, no wonder they become so concerning the manner 
of it, and particularly in this instance ; thinking God altogether such an one 
as themselves, they thought he needed many words to make him understand 
what was said to him, or to bring him to comply with their requests ; as if he 
were weak, and ignorant, and hard to be intreated. | Thus Baal’s priests were 
hard at it, from morning till almost night, with their “ vain repetitions,” “ O 
Baal, hear us, O Baal hear us,” and vain petitions they were; but Elijah in a 
grave, composed frame, with a very short, concise prayer, prevailed for fre from 
heaven first and then water, 1 Kin. xviii. 26—36; lip labour in prayer, though 
never so well laboured, if that be all, is but lost labour. 2, It needs not be 
your way, “for your Father in heaven knoweth what things you have need of 
efore you ask him,” and therefore there is no occasion for such abundance of 
words: it doth not follow that therefore you need not pray, for God requires 
you by prayer to own your need of him, and dependence on him, and to put his 
romises in suit; but therefore you are to open your case, and pour out your 
hearts before him, and then leave it with him. Consider, Ist. The God we pray 
to is “Our Father,” by creation, by covenant, and therefore our addresses to 
him should be easy, natural, and unaffected; children do not use to make long 
speeches to their parents, when they want any thing, it is enough to say ‘my 
head, my head.’ Let us come te him with the disposition of children, with love, 
reverence, and dependence; and then those need not say many words that are 
taught by the spirit of adoption to say that one aright,“ Abba, Father.” 2nd. 
He is a Father that knows our case, and knows our wants better than we do 
ourselves ; “he knows what things we have need of,” his eyes run to and fro 
through the earth to observe the necessities of his people, 2 Cor. xvi. 9; and 
he often gives “before we call,” Isa. lxv. 24; and “more than we ask for,” 
Eph. iii. 20; and if he do not give his people what they ask, it is because he 
knows they do not need it, nor is it for their good; and of that he is fitter to 
judge for us than we are for ourselves; we need not be long, or use many 
words in representing our case, God knows it better than we can tell him, only 
he will know it from us, “ what will ye that I should do unto you?” and when 
we have told him what it is, we must refer ourselves to him, “ Lord, all my 
desire is before thee,” Ps. xxxviii. 9. So far is God from being wrought upon 
by the length or language of our prayers, that the most powerful intercessions 
are those which are made with groanings that cannot be uttered, Rom. viii. 26; 
we are not to prescribe, but subscribe to God. 


9 After this manner therefore pray ye: Our Fa- 
ther which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy name. 10 
Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, as 7¢ 
asin heaven. 11 Give us this day our daily bread. 12 
And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. 
13 And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil: For thine is the kingdom, and the power, 
and the glory, for ever. Amen. 14 For if ye for- 
give men their trespasses, your heavenly Father will 
also forgive you: 15 But if ye forgive not men 
their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your 
trespasses. 

When Christ had condemned what was amiss, he directs to do better: for 
his are reproofs of instruction. Because we know not what to pray for as we 
ought, he here helps our infirmities, by putting words into our mouths: “after 
this manner therefore pray ye,” ver. 9. So many were the corruptions that 
were crept into this duty of prayer among the Jews, that Christ saw it needful 
to give a new directory for prayer, to shew his disciples what must ordinarily 
be the matter and method of their prayer, which he gives in words that may 
very well be used as a form; as the summary or contents of the several par- 
ticulars of our prayers; not that we are tied up to the use of this form only, 
or of this always, as if this were necessary to the consecrating of our other 
prayers; we are here bid to pray “after this manner,” with these words, or to 


this effect: that in Luke differs from this; we do not find it used by the 
apostles. Weare not here taught to 6 i Da the name of Christ, as we are 
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afterwards; we are here taught to pray, that that kingdom might come which 
did come when the Spirit was poured out: yet, without doubt it is very good 
to use it as a form, and it is a pledge of the communion of saints, it hevin 4 
been used by the church in all ages, at least, saith Dr. Whitby, from the third 
century. It is our Lord’s Prayer, it is of his composing, of his appointing ; it 
is very compendious, yet very comprehensive, in compassion to our praying 
infirmities; the matter is choice and necessary, the method instructive, and 
the expression very concise; it has much in a little; and it is requisite that we 
acquaint ourselves with the sense and meaning of it, for it is used acceptably, 
no further than it is used understandingly, and without vain repetition. The 
Lord’s Prayer, (as indeed every prayer,) is a letter sent from earth to heaven. 
Here is the inscription of the letter,—the person to whom it is directed, “ Our 
Father ;” the place where, “in heaven ;” the contents of it, in several errands of 
request ; the close, “for thine is the kingdom ;” the seal, “ Amen;” and if you 
will the date too, “this day.” Plainly thus; there are three parts of the prayer. 

I. The preface, “ Our Father which art heaven.” Before we come to our 
business, there must be a solemn address to him with whom our business lies ; 
“Our Father,” intimating, that we must pray, not only alone, and for our- 
selves, but with, and for others; for we are members one of another, and are 
called into fellowship with each other. We are here taught to whom to 
pray,—to God only, and not to saints and angels, for they are ignorant of us, 
are not to have the honours we give in prayer, nor can give ite favours we 
expect. We are taught how to address ourselves to God, and what title to 
give him, that which speaks him rather beneficent than magnificent, for we 
are to “come boldly to the throne of grace.” 

First. We must address ourselves to him as “ Our Father,” and must call 
him so. He is a common Father to all mankind, by creation, Mal. ii. 10; 
Acts xvii. 28; he is in a special manner a Father to the saints by adoption and 
regeneration, Hph. i. 5; Gal. iv.6; and an unspeakable privilege it is. Thus 
we must eye him in prayer, keep up good thoughts of him, such as are encou- 
raging, and not affrighting ; nothing more is pleasing to God, or pleasant to 
ourselves, chan to call God “Father.” Christ in prayer mostly called God 
“Father.” Jf he be “ Our Father,” he will pity us under our weaknesses and 
infirmities, Ps. ciii. 13; will spare us, Mal. iii. 17; will make the best of our 
performances, though very defective; will deny us nothing that is good for us, 

wu. Xi. 11—13; we have access with boldness to him, as to a Father, and have 
an “advocate with the Father,” and the spirit of adoption. When we come 
repenting of our sins, we must eye God as a Father, as the prodigal did, 
Lu. xv. 18; Jer. iii. 19; when we come begging for grace, and peace, and the 
inheritance and blessing of sons, it is an encouragement that we come to God 
not as an unreconciled, avenging Judge, but as a loving, gracious, reconciled 
Father in Christ, Jer. ili. 4. 

Secondly. As our Father “in heaven ;” so in heaven as to be every where else, 
for the heaven cannot contain him; yet so in heaven as there to manifest his 
glory, for it is his throne, Ps. ciii. 19; and it is to believers a throne of grace; 
thitherward we must direct our prayer, for Christ the Mediator is now in 
heaven, Heb. viii. 1; heaven is out of sight, and a world of spirits, therefore our 
converse with God in prayer must be spiritual; it is on high, therefore in prayer 
we must be raised above the world, and lift up our hearts, Ps. y. 1; heaven 
is a place of perfect purity, and we must therefore lift up pure hands, must 
study to sanctify his name, who is the Holy One, and dwells in that holy place 
Lev. x. 3; from heaven God beholds the ular of men, Ps, xxxiii. 12, 14, and 
we must in prayer see his eye upon us; thence he has a full and clear view of 
all our wants, and burthens, bad desires, and all our infirmities; it is the fir- 
mament of his power likewise, as well as of his prospect, Ps. cl. 1; he is not 
only as a Father, willing to help us, but as a heavenly Father, able to help us, 
able to do great things for us more than we can ask or think; he has where- 
withal to supply our needs, for every good gift is from above. He is a Father 
and therefore we may come to him with boldness ; but a Father in heaven, and 
therefore we must come with reverence, Hecl. v. 2. Thus all our prayers 
should correspond with that which is our great aim as Christians, and that is, 
to be with God in heaven. God and heaven, the end of our whole conversation 
must be particularly eyed in every prayer; there is the centre to which we are all 
tending. By prayer we send before us thither, where we profess to be going. 

Il. The petitions, and those are six: the first three relating more immedi- 
ately to God and his honour, the last three to our concerns, both temporal and 
spiritual; as in the Ten Commandments, the first four teach us our duty to- 
wards God; and the last six our duty towards our neighbour. The method 
of this prayer teacheth us to seek first the ‘kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness,” and then to hope that “ other things shall be added.” 

First. “Hallowed be thy name :” it is the same word that in other places is 
translated ‘ sanctified;’ but here the old word “hallowed” is retained, only 
because people were used to it in the Lord’s Prayer. In these words, 1. We 
give glory to God; it may be taken, not as a petition, but as an adoration; as 
that, “‘the Lord be magnified,” or “glorified,” for God’s holiness is the great- 
ness and glory of all his perfections ;.we must begin our prayers with praising 
God, and it is very fit he should be first served, and that we should give glory 
to God, before we expect to receive mercy and grace from him. Let him ee 
the praise of his perfections, and then let us have the benefit of them. 2. We fix 
our end, and it is the right end to be aimed at, and ought to be our chief and 
ultimate end in all our petitions, that God may be glorified; all our other 
requests must be in subordination to this, and in pursuance of it. ‘ Father, 
glorify thyself in giving me my daily bread, and pardoning my sins,’ We. 
Since all is of him and through him, all must be to him and for him. In 
prayer, our thoughts and affections should be carried out most to the glory of 
God. The Pharisees made their own name the chief end of their prayers, 
ver. 5, “to be seen of men ;” in opposition to which we are directed to make the 
name of God our chief end; let all our petitions centre in this, and be regulated 
by it; ‘do so and so for me, “for the glory of thy name,” and as far as is for 
the glory of it.’ 3. We desire and pray that the name of God, that is, God 
himself in all that whereby he has made himself known, may be sanctified and 
glorified both by us and others, and especially by himself. ‘ Father, let thy 
name be glorified as a Father, and a Father in heaven; glorify oF ee 
and thy highness, thy majesty and mercy; “let thy name be sanctified,” for it 
is a holy name; no matter what becomes of our polluted names, but Lord, 
“what wilt thou do to thy great name?”’ When we pray that God’s name may 
be glorified, Ist. We make a virtue of necessity, for God will “ sanctify his own 
name,” whether we desire it or no; “I will be exalted among the heathen,” 
Ps. xlvi. 2. 2nd. We ask for that which we are sure shall be granted; for 
when our Saviour prayed, “ Father, glorify thy name,” it was immediately 
answered, “I have glorified it, and will otority it yet again.” 

Secondly, “Thy kingdom come.” ‘This petition has plainly a reference to the 
doctrine which Christ preached at this time, which John Baptist had preached 
before, and which he atterwards sent his apostles out to preach; “'The kingdom 
of heaven is at hand.” The kingdom of your Father which is in heaven, the 
kingdom of the Messiah, this is at hand, pray that it may come. Note, We 
should turn the word we hear into prayer, our hearts should echo to it; doth 
Christ promise “ Surely I come quickly,” our hearts should answer ‘Even so, 
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eome.’ Ministers should pray over the word; when they preach, “ The king- 
dom of God is at hand,” they should pray, “ Father, thy kingdom come.” What 
God has promised, we should pray for; for promises are given, not to super- 
sede, but to quicken and encourage prayer ; and when the accomplishment of a 
promise is near, and at the door, when the kingdom of heaven is at hand, we 
should then pray for it the more earnestly, “ Thy kingdom come.” As Daniel 
set his face to pray for the deliverance of Israel, when he understood that the 
time of it was at hand, Dan. ix. 2. See Lu. xix. 11. It was the Jews’ daily 
prayer to God, ‘ Let him make his kingdom reign, let his redemption flourish, 
and let his Messiah come and deliver his people. Dr. Whitby, ex Vitringa. 
‘Let “thy kingdom come,” that is, let the Gospel be preached to all, and 
embraced by all; let all be brought to subscribe to the record God has given in 
his Word concerning his Son, and to embrace him as their Saviour and Sove- 
reign. Let the bounds of the Gospel church be enlarged, the kingdom of the 
world be made Christ’s kingdom, and all men become subjects to it, and live as 
becomes their character.’ ot. 

Thirdly. “Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven.” We pray that, 
God’s kingdom being come, we and others may be brought into obedience to 
all the laws and ordinances of it. By this let it appear that Christ’s kingdom 
is come, let God’s “ will be done;” and by this let it appear that it is come as 
a kingdom of heaven, let it introduce a heaven upon earth. We make Christ 
but a titular prince, if we call him King, and do not do his will; having prayed 
that he may rule us, we pray that we may in every thing be ruled by him. 
Observe, 1. The thing prayed for,—* Thy will be done,” ‘ Lord, do what thou 
pleasest with me and mine, 1 Sam. iii. 18; L refer myself to thee, and am well 
satisfied that all thy counsel concerning me should be performed.’ In this 
sense Christ prayed, “ Not my will, but thine be done.” ‘And enable me to 
do what is pleasing to thee; give me that grace that is necessary to the right 
knowledge of thy will, and an acceptable obedience to it. Let thy will be 
done conscientiously by me and others, not our own wills, the wills of the 
flesh, or the mind, not the wills of men, 1 Pe#. iv. 2, much less Satan’s will, 
Jno. viii. 44; ‘ that we may neither displease God in any thing we do, (ué_ nihil 
nostrum displiceat Deo,) * nor be displeased at anything God did, (ut nihil Dei 
displiceat nobis).’ 2. The pattern or sampler of it,—* that it may be done on 
earth,” in this place of our trial and probation, where our work must be done, 
or it will never be done, “‘as it is done in heaven,” that place of rest and joy, 
that that may at length be our state. We pray that earth may be made more 
like to heaven by the observance of God’s will, which, through the prevalency 
of Satan’s will, is become so near akin to hell; and that saints may be made 
more like to the holy angels in their devotion and obedience. We are on 
earth, blessed be God, not yet under the earth; we pray for the living only, 
not for the dead, that are “ gone down into silence.” Suan 

Fourthly. “ Give us this “ our daily bread ;” because our natural being is 
necessary to our spiritual well-being in this world, therefore, after the things 
of God’s glory, kingdom, and will, we pray for the necessary supports and 
comforts of this present life, which are the gift of God, and must be asked of 
him. Tov dprov exvovcov,—‘ Bread for the day approaching,’ that is, for all the 
remainder of our lives. ‘ Bread of the time to come, or ‘bread for our being 
and subsistence,’ that which is agreeable to our condition in the world, 
Pr. xxx. 8. ‘Food convenient for us” and our families, according to our rank 
and station. Every word here hath a lesson init. 1. Weask for bread,—that 
teacheth us sobriety and temperance; we ask for bread, not dainties, not 
superfluities—that which is wholesome, though it be not nice. 2. Weask for 
bread—that teacheth us honesty and industry; we do not ask for bread out of 
other people’s mouths, not the ‘‘ bread of deceit,” Pr. xx. 13, not the ‘‘ bread 
of idleness, Pr. xxxi. 27, but the bread honestly got. 3. We ask for our “ daily 
bread,” which teacheth us not to ‘‘ take thought tor the morrow,” ch. vi. 34, but 
constantly to depend upon Divine providence, as those that live from hand to 
mouth. 4. We beg of God to give it us, not sell it us, or lend it us, but give it. 
The greatest of men must be beholden to the mercy of God for their “ daily 
bread.” 5. We pray, give it to “us,” not to me only, but to others in common 
with me. This teacheth us charity, and a compassionate concern for the poor 
and needy ; it intimates also that we ought to pray with our families, we and 
our households eat together, and, therefore, ought to pray together. 6. We 
pray that God would give it us “this day; which teacheth us to renew the 
thveke of our souls towards God, as the wants of our bodies are renewed; as 

u 
Gaul as well go a day without meat as without prayer. 
Fifthly. “‘ And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.” This is 
connected to the former; “and forgive,” intimating, that unless our sins be 

ardoned, we can have no comfort in life, and the supports of it. Our daily 
eek doth but feed us as lambs for the slaughter, if our sins be not pardoned. 
It intimates, likewise, that we must pray for daily pardon as duly as we pray 
for daily bread, ‘ He that is washed needeth to wash his feet.” Here we 
have, 1. A petition: “ Father in heaven, forgive us our debts,” our debts to 
thee. Note, lst. Our sins are our debts. There is a debt of duty which, as 
creatures, we owe to our Creator; we do not pray to be discharged from 
that, but upon the non-payment of that, there ariseth a debt of punishmeut. 
In default of obedience to the will of God, we become obnoxious to the wrath 
of God; and for not observing the precept of the law, we stand obliged to the 
penalty. A debtor is liable to process; so are we. A malefactor is a debtor 
to the law; so are we. 2nd. Our heart’s desire and prayer to our heavenly 


Father every day should be, that he would forgive us our debts; that the obli- | 


gation to punishment may be cancelled and vacated; that we may not come 
into condemnation ; that we may be discharged, and have the comfort of it. In 
suing out the pardon of our sins, the great plea we have to rely upon is, the 
satisfaction that was made to the justice of God for the sin of man, by the 
dying of the Lord Jesus, our surety, or rather bail to the action, that under- 
took our discharge. 2. An argument to enforce this petition: “ As we forgive 
our debtors.” This is not a plea of merit, but a plea of grace. Note, Those 
that come to God for the forgiveness of their sins against him, must make con- 
science of forgiving those who have offended them; else they curse themselves 
when they say the Lord’s Prayer. Our duty is to “forgive our debtors;” as 
to debts of money, we must not be rigorous and severe in exacting them from 
those that cannot pay them without ruining themselves and their families. 
But this means debts of injury. Our debtors are those that “trespass against 
us,” that “smite us,” ch. v. 39, 40, and, in strictness of law, might be prose- 
cuted for it. We must forbear, and forgive, and forget the affronts put upon 
us, and the wrongs done us; and this is a moral qualification for pardon and 
peace. it encourageth to hope that God will forgive us, for if there be in us 
this gracious disposition, it is wrought of God, and, therefore, is a perfection 
eminently and transcendently in himself: it will be an evidence to us that he 
has forgiven us, having wrought in us the condition of forgiveness. 

Sixthly. “‘ And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil.” This 
petition is expressed, 1. Negatively: “ Lead us not into temptation.” Having 
prayed that the guilt of sin may be removed, we pray, as is fit, that we may 
never return again to folly; that we may not be tempted to it. Itis not as if 
God tempted any to sin; but, ‘ Lord ook let Satan loose upon us; chain up 
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as the day comes we must pray to our heavenly Father, and reckon we 
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that roaring lion, for he is subtle and as pas Lord do not leave us to our- 
selves, Ps. ix. 13, for we are very weak; Lord do not lay stumbling-blocks and 
snares before us, nor put us into such circumstances as may be an occasion 
of falling.” Temptations are to be prayed against, both because of the dis- 
comfort and trouble of them, and because of the danger we are in of being 
overcome by them, and the guilt and grief that then follows. 2. Positively: 
“But deliver us from evil,” a7 rod rovnpov,— from the evil one,’ that is, the 
devil, the tempter; keep us, that either we may not be assaulted by him, or we 
may not be overcome by those assaults; or ‘from the evil thing,’ that is, sin, 
the worst of evils; an evil, an only evil; that evil which God hates, and which 
Satan tempts men to, and destroys them by. ‘Lord deliver us from the evil of 
the world, the corruption that is in the world through lust, from the evil of 
every condition in the world; from the evil of death, from the sting of death, 
which is sin. Deliver us from ourselves, from our own eyil hearts; deliver 
us from evil men, that they may not be a snare to us, nor we a prey to them.’ 

Ill. The conclusion: “For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the 
glory, for ever. Amen.” Some refer this to David's doxology, 1 Chr. xxix. ll, 
“Thine, O Lord, is the greatness.” It is 

First. A form of plea, to enforce the foregoing petitions. It is our duty to 
plead with God in prayer, to fill our mouth with arguments, Job xxiii. 4; not 
to move God, but to affect ourselves, to encourage our faith, to excite our 
fervency, and to evidence both. Now the best pleas in prayer are those that 
are taken from God himself, and from that which he hath made known of 
himself. We must wrestle with God in his own strength, both as to the matter 
of our pleas and the urging of them. The plea here has special reference to 
the first three petitions : “ Father in heaven, thy kingdom come, for thine is the 
kingdom; thy will be done, for thine is the power; hallowed be thy name, for 
thine is the glory.’ And as to our own particular errands, these are encou- 
raging: “ Thine is the kingdom,” thou hast the government of the world, and 
the protection of thy saints, thy willing subjects in it. God gives and saves 
like a king. “Thine is the power” to maintain and support that kin som, 
and to make good all thine engagements to thy people. “'l'hine is the glory,’ 
as the end of all that which is given to, and done tor, the saints, in answer to 
their prayers ; for their praise waiteth for him. This is matter of comfort and 
holy confidence in prayer. 

Secondly. It is a form of praise and thanksgiving. The best pleading with 
God is praising of him; itis the way to obtain further mercy, as it qualifies us 
to receive it. In all our addresses to God, it is fit that praise should havea 
considerable share, for “ praise becometh the saints ;” they are to be to our God 
“ for a name and for a praise.” It is just and equal: we praise God, and give 
him glory, not because he needs it,—he is praised by a world of angels,—but 
because he deserves it ; and it is our duty to give him glory, in compliance with 
his design in revealing himself to us. Praise is the work and happiness of 
heaven, and all that would go to heaven hereafter must begin their heaven 
now. Observe, how full this doxology is: ‘* The kindom, and the power, and 
the glory,’ it is allthine. Note, It becomes us to be copious in praising God. 
A true saint never thinks he can speak honourably enough of God. Here 
there should be a gracious fluency, and this “for ever.” Ascribing glory to 
God “for ever,” intimates an acknowledgment that it is eternally due, and an 
earnest desire to be eternally doing it, with angels and saints above, Ps. Ixxi. 14. 

Lastly. To all this we are taught to affix our ‘‘amen,” ‘so be it.2 God’s 
“amen” is a grant; his fiat is, It shall beso. Our “amen” is only a summary 
desire; our fiat is, Let it be so. It is in token of our desire and assurauce to 
be heard that we say, ‘‘ Amen.” “ Amen” refers to every petition going be- 
fore; and thus, in compassion to our infirmities, we are taught to knit up the 
whole in one word, and so to gather up in the general, what we have lost and 
let slip in the particulars. Itis good to conclude religious duties with some 
warmth and vigour, that we may go from them with a sweet savour upon our 
spirits. It was of old the practice of good people to say “amen” audibly at 
the end of every prayer; and it is a commendable practice, provided it be done 
understandingly, as the apostle directs, 1 Cor. xiv. 16, and uprightly, with life, 
and liveliness, and inward impressions, answerable to that outward expression 
of desire and confidence. 

Most of the petitions in the Lord’s Prayer had been commonly used by the 
Jews in their devotions, or words to the same effect, but that clause in the 
fifth petition, “as we forgive our debtors,” was perfectly new ; and, therefore, 
our Saviour here shews for what reason he added it, not with any personal 
retlections upon the peevishness, litigiousness, and ill-nature of the men of 
that generation, though there was cause enough for it, but only from the 
necessity and importance of the thing itself. God, in forgiving us, hath a 
peculiar respect to our forgiving those that have injured us, and, therefore, 
when we |pray for pardon, we must mention our making conscience of that 
duty, not only to mind ourselves of it, but to bind ourselves to it. See that 


| parable, ch. xviii. 23—35. Selfish nature is loath to comply with this, and, there- 


fore, it is here inculeated, ver. 14, 15, : ) 
First. In a promise: “ If ye forgive, your heavenly Father will also forgive.” 
Not as if this were the only condition required,—there must be repentance, 
and faith, and new obedience; but as where other graces are in truth, there 
will be this, so this will be a good evidence of the sincerity of our other graces. 
He that relents towards his brother, thereby shews that he repents towards 
his God. Those which, in the prayer, are called “debts,” are here called 
“trespasses,” debts of injury; wrongs done us in our bodies, goods, or good 
names. “ T'respasses;” it is an extenuating term for offences: tapamTwpara, 
—‘stumbles, slips, falls.’ Note, It is a good evidence, and a good help of our 
forgiving others, to call the injuries done us by a mollifying, excusing name. 
Call them not treasons, but trespasses ; not wilful injuries, but casual inadver- 
tencies ; “ peradventure it was an oversight,” Gen. xliii. 12, therefore make the 
best of it. We must forgive, as we hope to be forges ; and, therefore, must 
not only bear no malice, nor meditate revenge, but must not upbraid our 
brother with the injuries he has done us, nor rejoice in any hurt that befalls 
him; but must be ready to help him, and do him good; and if he repent, and 
desire to be friends again, we must be free and familiar with him, as before. 
Secondly. Jn a threatening: *‘ But if you forgive not those that have injured 
you, that is a bad sign you have not the other requisite conditions, but are 
altogether unqualified for pardon; and, therefore, your Father, whom you call 
Father, and who, as a Father, offers you his grace upon reasonable terms, will 
nevertheless not forgive you. And if other graces be sincere, and yet you be 
defective greatly in forgiving, you cannot expect the comfort of your pardon, 
but to have your spirits brought down, by some affliction or other, to comply 
with this duty.’ ote, Those that would find merey with God must shew 
mercy to their brethren; nor can we expect that he should stretch out the 
hands of his favour to us, unless we lift up to him “ pure hands, without 
wrath,” 1 Zim. ii. 8. If we pray in anger, we have reason to fear God will 
answer in anger. It has been said, * prayers made in wrath are written in gall.’ 
What reason is there that God should forgive us the talents we are indebted 
to him, if we forgive not our brethren the pence they are indebted to us? 
Christ “came into the world” as the great Peacemaker, not only “ to reconcile 
us to God,” but one to another, and in this we must comply with him. It is 
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great presumption, and of dangerous consequence, for any to make a light 
matter of that which Christ here lays such stress upon, Men’s passions shall 
not frustrate God’s word. 


16 Moreover when ye fast, be not, as the hypocrites, 
of a sad countenance: for they disfigure their faces, 
that they may appear unto men to fast. Verily [say 
unto you, They have their reward. 17 But thou, 
when thou fastest, anoint thine head, and wash thy 
face; 18 That thou appear not unto men to fast, but 
unto thy Father which is in secret: and thy Father, 
which seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly. 


Weare here cautioned against hypocrisy in fasting, as before in almsgiving 
and in prayer. ashe 4 aM 

I. [tis here supposed that religious fasting is a duty required of the disciples 
of Christ, when God in his providence calls to it, and when the case of their 
own souls, upon any account, calls for it; “when the bridegroom is taken 
away, then shall they fast,” ch. ix. 15. Fasting is here put last, because it is 
not so much a duty for its own sake, as a means to dispose us for other duties. 
Prayer comes in between almsgiving and fasting, as being the life and soul of 
both. Christ here speaks especially of private fasts, such as particular persons 

rescribe to themselves, as free-will offerings, commonly used among the pious 
Wetad some fasted one day, some two, every week, others seldomer, as they saw 
cause ; on those days they did not eat till sunset, and then very sparingly. 
It was not the Pharisee’s fasting twice in the week, but his boasting of it, 
that Christ condemned, Zw. xviii. 12. It is a laudable practice, and we have 
reason to lament it, that it is so generally neglected among Christians. Anna 
was much in fasting, Zw. ii. 37. Cornelius fasted and prayed, Acis x. 30. ‘The 
primitive Christians were much in it; see Acts i. 14; xiii. 3; xiv. 23. Private 
fasting is supposed, 1 Cor. vii. 5. It is an act of self-denial and mortification of 
the flesh, a holy revenge upon ourselves, and humiliation under the hand of 

God; the most grown Christians must hereby own, they are so far from having 

any thing to be proud of, that they are unworthy of their daily bread. It isa 
means to curb the flesh, and the desires of it, and to make us more lively in 
religious exercises, as fulness of bread is apt to make us drowsy. Paul 
“was “in fasting often,’ and so he “kept under his body, and brought it into 
subjection.” 

Il. Weare cautioned not to do this “ as the hypocrites” did it, lest we lose the 
reward of it; and the more diificulty attends the duty, the greater loss it is to 
lose the reward of it. Now, 

First. The hypocrites pretended fasting, when there was nothing of that 
contrition and humiliation of soul in them, which is the life and soul of the 
duty. Theirs were mock fasts, the show and shadow without the substance. 
They took on them to be more humbled than really they were, and so endea- 
youred to put a cheat upon God, than which they could not put a greater 
atfront upon him. The fast that God hath chosen is a day to afilict the soul, 
not to hang down the head like a bulrush, or for a man to spread ‘sackcloth and 
ashes under him; we are quite mistaken if we call this a fast, Jsa. lviii. 5. 
Boats exercise, if that be all, profits little; that is not fasting to God, even 
to him. 

Secondly. They proclaimed their fasting, and managed it so that all who 
saw them might take notice that it was a fasting-day with them. Even on 

_ these days they appeared in the streets, whereas they should have been in 
their closets; and they affected a down-look, a melancholy countenance, a 
slow and solemn pace, and perfectly disfigured themselves, that men might see 
how oft they fasted, and might ery them up for devout, mortified men. Note, 
It is said that men who have in some measure mastered their pleasure, which 
is sensual wickedness, should be ruined by their pride, which is spiritual 
wickedness, and no Jess dangerous. Here, also, they have their reward, that 
praise and applause of men, which they court and covet so much; they have it, 
and it is their all. 

Ill. We are directed how to manage a private fast ; we must keep it private, 
ver. 17,18. He doth not tell us how often we must fast; circumstances vary, 
and wisdom is profitable therein to direct. The spirit in the word has left that 
to the spirit in the heart; but take this for a rule, whenever you undertake this 
duty, study therein to approve yourselyes to God, and not to recommend your- 
selyes to the good opinions of men. Humility must evermore attend upon our 
humiliation. Christ doth not direct to abate any thing of the reality of the 
fast; not ‘take a little meat, ora little drink, or alittle cordial;’ no, ‘let the body 
suffer, but to lay aside the show and appearance of it; appear with thy ordi- 
nary countenance, guise, and habit; and, while thou deniest thyself thy bodily 
refresiiments, do it so as that it may not be taken notice of, no, not by those 
that are nearest to thee; look pleasant, “anoint thine head, and wash thy 
face,” as thou usest to do on other days, on purpose to conceal thy devotion, 
and thou shalt be no loser in the praise of it at last; for though it be not of 
men, it shall be of God.’ Fasting is the “humbling of the soul,” Ps. xxxv. 13; 
that is the inside of the duty, let that, therefore, be thy principal care; and as 
to the outside of it, covet not to let it be seen. If we be sincere in our solemn 
fasts, and humble, and trust God’s omniscience for our witness, and his good- 
ness for our reward, we shall find both that he did “see in secret,” and “ will 
reward openly.” Religious fasts, if rightly kept, will shortly be reecompensed 
with an everlasting feast. Our acceptance with God in our private fasts 
should make us dead, both to men’s applauses, (we must not do the duty in 
hopes of them,) and to men’s censures too, (we must not decline the duty for 
fear of them.) David’s fasting was turned to his reproach, Ps. lxix. 10, and 
yet, ver. 13, “as for me,” let them say what they will of me, “my prayer is 
unto thee in an acceptable time.” 


19 Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, 
where moth and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
break through and steal: 20 But lay up for your- 
selves treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor 
rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break 


through nor steal: 
32 
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21 For where your treasure is, | 
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there will your heart be also. 22 The light of the 
body is the eye: if therefore thine eye be single, thy 
whole body shall be full of ight. 23 Butif thine eye 
be evil, thy whole body shall be full of darkness. If 
therefore the light that is in thee be darkness, how 
great 7s that darkness! 24 No man can serve two 
masters: for either he will hate the one, and love the 
other ; or else he will hold to the one, and despise the 
other. Ye cannot serve God and mammon. 


Worldly-mindedness is as common and as fatal a symptom of hypocrisy, as 
any other; for by no sin can Satan have a surer and faster hold of the soul, 
under the cloak of a visible and passable profession of religion, than by this; 
and therefore Christ having warned us against coveting “the praise of men,’ 
comes next to warn us against coveting the wealth of the world; in this also 
we must take heed, lest we be as the hypocrites are, and do as they do. The 
fundamental error that they are guilty of is, that they choose the world for 
their reward, We must therefore take heed of hypocrisy and worldly-minded- 
ness, in the choice of our treasure, our end, and our master. 

I. In choosing the treasure we layup. Something or other every man has 
which he makes his treasure, his portion, which is heart is upon, to which he 
earries all he can get, and which he depends upon tor hereafter. It is that 
good, that chief good, which Solomon speaks of with such an emphasis, cel. ii. 3. 
Something the soul will have which it looks upon as the best thing, which it has 
a complacency and confidence in above other things: now Christ designs not 
to ea us of our treasure, but to direct us in the choice of it. And here 
we fave, é 

First. A good caution against making the things that are seen, that are 
temporal, our best things, and placing our happinessin them. “ Lay not up 
for yourselves treasures upon earth.” Christ’s disciples had left all to follow 
him, let them still keepin the same good mind. ‘ A treasure” is an abundance 
of something that is in itself, at least in our opinion, precious and valuable, 
and likely to stand us in stead hereafter. Now we must not “lay up our trea- 
sures on earth,” that is, 1. We must not count these things the best things, not 
the most valuable in themselves, nor the most serviceable to us. We must not 
call them “ glory,’ as Laban’s sons did, but see and own, that they have no glory 
in comparison with the “ glory that excelleth.” 2. We must not covet an 
abundance of these, things, nor be still grasping at more and more of them, and 
adding to them, as men do to that which is their treasure ; as never knowing 
when we have enough. 3. We must not confide in them for hereafter, to be 
our security and supply in time to come; must not say to the gold, “thou art 
my hope.” 4. We must not content ourselves with them, as all we need or 
desire; we must be content with a little for our passage, but not with all for 
our portion. These things must not be made our “ consolation,” Zw. vi. 24, 
our “good things,’ Lu. xvi. 25. Let us consider we are laying up, not for our 
posterity in this world, but for ourselves in the other world. e are put to 
our choice, and made ina manner our own caryers; that is ours which we lay 
up for ourselves; it concerns thee to choose wisely, for thou art choosing for 
thyself, and shalt have as thou _choosest. If we know and consider ourselves, 
what we are, what we are made for, how large our capacities are, and how 
long our continuance, and that our souls are ourselves, we shall see it a foolish 
thing to lay up our treasure on earth. Here is a good reason given, why we 
should not look upon any thing on earth as our treasure, because it is lable 
to loss and decay, Ist. From corruption within. What is treasured up 
on earth, “moth and rust do corrupt.” If the treasure be laid up in fine 
clothes, the moth frets them, and they are gone and spoiled insensibly, when 
we thought them most securely laid up. If it be in corn, or other eatables, as 
his was who had his barns full, Lu. xii. 16, 17, rust (so we read it) corrupts 
that. Bpwois,— Eating,’ eating by men, for “‘as goods are increased, they are 
increased that eat them,” Keel. v. 11; eating by mice or other vermin; manna 
itself bred worms; or, it grows mouldy and musty, is struck, or smutted, or 
blasted; fruits soon rot. Or, if we understand it of silver and gold, that 
tarnisheth and cankers: it grows less with using, and grows worse with 
keeping, Jas. v. 2,3; the rust and the moth breed in the metal itself and 
in the garment itself. Note, Worldly riches have in themselves a principle 
of corruption and decay, they wither of themselves “and make themselves 
wings.” 2nd. From violence without: ‘Thieves break through and steal.” 
Every hand of violence will be aiming at the house where the treasure is laid 
up; nor can any thing be laid up so safe, but we may be spoiled of it. Nun- 
quam ego fortune credidi, etiam st videretur pacem agere; omnia illa que in 
me indulgentissime conferebat, pecuniam, honores, gloriam, eo loco posui, unde 
posset ea, sine metu meo, repetere,— 1 never reposed confidence in fortune, 
even if she seemed propitious: whatever were the favours which her bounty 
bestowed, whether wealth, honours, or glory, I so disposed of them, that it 
was in her power to recall them without occasioning me any alarm.’—Seneca 
Consol. ad Helv. It is folly to make that our treasure which we may s0 easily 
be robbed of. : ‘ ; 

Secondly. Good counsel, to make the joys and glories of the other world, 
those “things not seen,” that “are eternal,” our best things, and to place our 
happiness in them. “ Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven.’ Note, 1. 
There are treasures in heaven, as sure as there are on this earth, and those in 
heaven are the only true treasures; the riches, and glories, and pleasures that 
are at God’s right hand, which those that are sanctified truly arrive at, when 
they come to be sanctified perfectly. 2. It is our wisdom to lay up our trea- 
sure in those treasures, to give all diligence to make sure our title to eternal 
life through Jesus Christ, and to depend upon that as oar happiness, and look 
upon all things here below with a holy contempt, as not worthy to be com- 
pared with it. We must firmly believe there is such a happiness, and resolve 
to be content with that, and to be content with nothing short of it. If we 
thus make those treasures ours, they are laid up, and we may trust God to 
keep them safe for us; thither let us then refer all our designs, and let out 
all our desires; thither let us send before our best effects and best-affections. 
Let us not burthen ourselves with the cash of this world, which will but 
load us, and defile us, and be in danger to sink us, but, lay up in store good 
securities. The promises are bills of exchange, by which all true believers 
return their treasure to heaven, payable in a future state. And thus we must 
make that sure, that will be made sure. 3. 1t isa great encouragement to us 
to lay up our treasure in heaven, that there it is safe; it will not decay of 
itself, no moth or rust will corrupt it, nor can we be by force or fraud deprived 
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of it: “Thieves do not break through to steal.” It is a happiness above and 
beyond the changes and chances of time; an inheritance incorruptible. 

Thirdly. A good reason why we should thus choose, and an evidence that we 
have done so, ver. 21: “‘ Where your treasure is,” on earth or in heaven, “ there 
will your hearts be.” We are therefore concerned to be right and wise in 
the choice of our treasure, because the temper of our minds, and consequently 
the tenor of our lives, will be accordingly; either carnal or spiritual, earthly 
or heavenly. ‘The heart follows the treasure, as the needle follows the load- 
stone, or the sunflower the sun. Where the treasure is, there the value and 
esteem is, there the love and affection is, Col. iii. 2; that way the desires and 
pursuits go, thitherward the aims and intents are levelled, and all is done 
with that in view. Where the treasure is, there our cares and fears are, lest 
we come short of it: about that we are most solicitous; there our hope and 
trust is, Pr. xviii. 10, 11; there our joys and delights will be, Ps. exix. 111; 
and there our thoughts will be; there the inward thought will be, the first 
thought, the free thought, the fixed thought, the frequent, the familiar 
thought. he heart is God’s due, Pr. xxiii. 26, and that he may have it, our 
treasure must be laid up with him, and then our souls will be lifted up to him. 
This direction about laying up our treasure, may very fitly be applied to the 
foregoing caution, of not doing what we do in religion “to be seen of men.” 
Our treasure is our alms, prayers, and fastings, and the reward of them; if we 
have done these only to gain the applause of men, we have laid up this trea- 
sure on earth, have lodged it in the hands of men, and must never expect to 
hear any further fromit. Now it is folly to do this, for the praise of men we 
covet so much, is liable to corruption ; it will soon be rusty, and moth-eaten, 
and tarnished; a little folly, like a dead fly, will spoil it all, Heel. x. 1. 
Slander and calumny are thieves that break through and steal it away, and 
so we lose all the treasure of our performances; we have run in vain, and 
laboured in vain, because we misplaced our intentions in doing of them. Hypo- 
critical services lay up nothing in heaven, Jsa@. lviii. 3, the gain of them is 
gone, when the soul is called tor, Job xxvii. 8. But if we have prayed, and 
fasted, and given alms, in truth and uprightness, with an eye to God and to 
his acceptance, and have approved ourselves to him therein, we have laid up 
that treasure in heaven; a“ book of remembrance is written” there, Jal. iii. 16, 
and being there recorded, they shall be there rewarded, and we shall meet 
them again with comfort, on the other side death and the grave. Hypocrites 
are “written in the earth,” Jer. xvii. 13; but God’s faithful ones have their 
names “ written in heaven,” Lu. x. 20. Acceptance with God is treasure in 
heaven, which can neither be corrupted nor stolen. His “ well done” shall stand 
for ever; and if we have thus laid up our treasure with him, with him our 
hearts will be; and where ean they be better ? 

Il. We must take heed of hypocrisy and worldly-mindedness in choosing the 
end we look at. Our concern as to this, is represented by two sorts of eyes, 
which men have; a “single” eye, and an “evil” eye, ver. 22, 23. The expressions 
here are somewhat dark, because concise ; we shall therefore take them in 
some variety of interpretation. “ The light of the body is the eye;” that is 


plain: the eye is discovering and directing; the “light of the world” would | 


avail us little without this “light of the body.” Itis the “light of the eye” 
that “ rejoiceth the heart,” Pr. xv. 30; but what is that which is here com- 
pared to the eye in the body. 

First. “The eye,” that is, ‘the heart, so some; if that “be single,” aAovs,— 
‘free, and ‘bountiful, so the word is frequently rendered; as Rom. xii. 8; 
2 Cor. viii. 2; ix. 11—13; Jas.i.5; and we read of a“ bountiful eye,” Pr. xxii. 9; 
if the heart be liberally affected, and stand inclined to goodness and charity, 
it will direct the man to Christian actions, the whole conversation will “be 
full of light,” full of the evidences and instances of true Christianity, that 
“ure religion, and undefiled before God and the Father,” Jas. i. 27; full of 
light, that is, of good works, which are our “light shining before men.” But 
if the heart “be evil,” covetous, and hard, and envious, griping and grudging, 
(such a temper of mind is often expressed by “an evil eye, ch. xx. 15; 
Mar. vii. 22; Pr. xxiii. 6,7;) the body will be “full of darkness,” that is, the 
whole conversation will be heathenish and unchristian. The instruments 
of the churl are (and always will be) evil, but the liberal deviseth liberal 
things, Zsa. xxxii. 5—8. “It the light that is in us,” that is, those affections 
which should guide us to that which is good, “ be darkness,” if these be corrupt 
and worldly, it there be not so much as good nature in a man, not so much 
as a kind piepontions how great is the corruption of the man, and the dark- 
ness in which he sits! This sense seems to agree with the context; we 
must lay up treasure in heaven by liberality in giving of alms, and that not 
grudgingly but with cheerfulness, Zu. xii. 33; 2 Cor.ix.7. But these words 
in the parallel place do not come in upon any such occasion, Lw. xi. 34, and 
therefore the coherence here doth not determine that to be the sense of them. 

Secondly. “ The eye,” that is, ‘the understanding ;’ so some: the practical 
judgment, the conscience, which is to the other faculties of the soul, as the eye 
is to the body, to guide and direct their motions: now, “if this eye be single,” 
that is, if it makes a true and right judgment, and discerns things that differ, 
especially in the great concern of “ laying up the treasure,” so as to choose 
aright in that, it will rightly guide the affections and actions, which will all 
be full of the light of grace and comfort. But “if this be evil” and corrupt, 
and instead of leading the inferior powers, is led, and bribed, and biassed by 
them, if this be erroneous and misinformed, the heart and life must needs be 
“full of darkness,” and the whole conversation corrupt and naught. They 
that “will not understand” are said to “walk on in darkness,” Ps. Ixxxii. 5. 
It is sad when the spirit of a man, that should be the candle of the Lord, is an 
ignis fatuus, when “the leaders of the people,” the leaders of the faculties, 
“cause them to err,” for then they “that are led of them are destroyed,” 
Isa. ix. 16. An error in the practical judgment is fatal, it is that which calls 
“evil good, and good evil,” Zsa. v. 20. ‘Therefore it concerns us to understand 
things aright, to get our eyes anointed with eye salve. 

Thirdly. “ The eye,” that is, ‘the aims and intentions.’ By the eye we set our 
end before us, the mark we shoot at, the place we go to, keep that in view, 
and direct our motions accordingly. In every thing we do in religion there is 
something or other that we have in our eye; now, if our “eye be single,” 
that is, if we aim honestly, fix right ends to ourselves, and move rightly to- 
wards them, if we aim purely and pig fe the glory of God, seek his honour 
and favour, and direct all entirely to him, then the eyeis single. Paul’s was 
so when he said, “‘l'o me to live is Christ;” and if we be right here, the 
* whole body will be full of light,” all the actions will be regular and gracious, 
pleasing to God, and comfortable to ourselves. But if this “eye be evil,” 
if instead of aiming only at the glory of God, and our acceptance with him, 
we look asquint at the applause of men, and while we profess to honour 
God, contrive to honour ourselves, and seek our own things under colour 
of “seeking the things of Christ,” this spoils all, the whole conversation will 
be perverse and unsteady, and the foundations being thus out ef course, there 
ean be nothing but “confusion, and every evil work,” in the superstructure. 
Draw the lines from the circumference to any other point but the centre, and 
they will cross. “If the light that is in thee be” not only dim, but “darkness” 
itself, it is a fundamental error, and destructive to all that follows. The end 
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specifies the action. It is of the last importance in religion, that we be right 
in our aims, and make “ eternal things,” not temporal, our scope, 2 Cor. iv. 18. 
The hypocrite is like the waterman, tliat looks one way and rows another; 
the true Christian like the traveller, that has his journey’s end in his eye. 
The hypocrite soars like the kite, with his eye upon the prey below, which he 
is ready to come down to, when he has a fair opportunity; the true Christian 
soars like the lark, higher and higher, forgetting the things that are beneath. 

We must take heed of hypocrisy and worldly-mindedness in choosing 
the master we serve, ver. 24: “No man can serve two masters.” Serving two 
masters is contrary to the single eye; for the eye will be to the mnarier’s hand, 
Ps. exxiii, 1,2. Our Lord Jesus doth here obviate the cheat which those put 
upen their own souls, who think to divide between God and the world, to 
have a treasure on earth, and a treasure in heaven too; please God and 
please men too: ‘Why not ?’ saith the hypocrite, ‘it is good to have two strings 
to one’s bow.’ They hope to make their religion serve their secular interest 
and so it will turn to account, both ways. The pretending mother was for 
dividing the child: the Samaritans will compound between God and idols: 
‘no,’ saith Christ, ‘this will not do.” It is but a supposition that “gain is 
godliness,” 1 Tim. vi. 5. Here is, 

First. A general maxim laid down; it is likely, it was a proverb among the 
Jews, “No man can serve two masters,” much less two gods; for their com- 
mands will some time or other cross and contradict one another, and their 
occasions interfere. While two masters go together, a servant may follow 
them both, but when they part, you will see to which he belongs; he cannot 
love, and observe, and cleave to both as he should: if to the one, not to the 
other: either this or that must be comparatively hated and despised. This 
truth is plain enough in common eases. 

Secondly. The application of it to the business in hand. “ Ye cannot serve 
God and “mammon.” Mammon is a Syriac word, that signifies ‘gain; so 
that whatever it is in this world, that is, or that we account to be, gain to us 
(as St. Paul speaks, PAz/. iii. 7,) that is “mammon;” “ Whatever is in the world, 
the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life,” it is “ mammon.” 
To some their belly is their “mammon,” and they serve that, Phil. iii. 19; to 
others their ease, their sleep, their sports, and pastimes are their “mammon,” 
Pr. vi. 9; to others worldly riches, Jas. iv.13; to others honours and pre- 
ferments ; the praise and applause of men was the Pharisees’ “mammon:;” ina 
word, self, the unity in which the world’s trinity centres, sensual, secular 
self, is the ‘‘mammon” which cannot be served in conjunction with God; for 
if it be served, it is in competition with him, and in contradiction to him. 
He doth not say, ‘We must not, or we should not, but we“ cannot serve 
God and mammon,” we cannot love both,’ 1 Jno. ii. 15; Jas. iv. 4, or hold to 
both, or hold by both, in observance, obedience, attendance, trust, and de- 
pendence, for they are contrary, the one to the other. God saith, “‘My son, 
give me thy heart.” Mammon saith, ‘ No, give it me.’ God saith, “‘ Be content 
with such things as ye have.” Mammon saith, ‘ Grasp at all that ever thou 
canst ;’ Rem, rem, quocunque ; modo rem,— Money, money, by fair means or by 
foul, money.” God saith, * Defraud not, never tell a lie, be honest and just in 
all thy dealings.” Mammon saith, ‘ Cheat thy own father, if thou canst get by 
it.’ God saith, ‘ Be charitable.’ Mammon saith, ‘Hold thy own, this giving 
undoes us all.’ God saith, “Be careful for nothing.” Mammon saith, ‘Be 
careful for every thing.’ God saith, “ Keep holy the Sabbath day.” Mammon 
saith, ‘Make use of that day as well as any other for the world” Thus incon- 
sistent are the commands of God and mammon, so that we cannot serve both, 
Let us not then halt between God and Baal, but “ choose ye this day whom ye 
will serve,” and abide by your choice. 


25 Therefore I say unto you, Take no thought for 
your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink ; 
nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on. Is not 
the life more than meat, and the body than raiment? 
26 Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your 
heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye not much 
better thanthey ? 27 Whichof you by taking thought 
can add one cubit unto his stature? 28 And why 
take ye thought for raiment? Consider the lilies of 
the field, how they grow; they toil not, neither do 
they spin: 29 And yet I say unto you, That even 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these. 30 Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of 
the field, which to day is, and to morrow is cast into 
the oven, shall he not much more clothe you, O ye of 
little faith? 31 Therefore take no thought, saying, 
What shall we eat? or, What shall we drink? or, 
Wherewithal shall we be clothed? 382 (For after 
all these things do the Gentiles seek :) for your hea- 
venly Father knoweth that ye have need of all these 
things. 33 But seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
and his righteousness ; and all these things shall be 
added unto you. 34 Take therefore no thought for 
the morrow: for the morrow shall take thought for 
the things of itself. Sufficient unto the day zs the 
evil thereof. 
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re is scarce any one sin that our Lord Je: 
Barat warn his discipied of, nor with more variety of arguments arm them 
against, than here the sin of disquieting, distracting, distrustful cares about 
the things of this life, which are a bad sign that both the treasure and the 
heart are on the earth; and therefore he thus largely insists upon it. Here a 

1. The prohibition laid down. tis the counsel and command of the Lord 
Jesus, that we “take no thought ” about the things of this world. I say 
unto you.” He saith it as our Lawgiver, and the Sovereign of our hearts; 
he saith it as our Comforter and the Helper of our joy. V hat is it that he 
saith? It is this, and “he that hath ears to hear, let him hear” it: Take no 
thought for your life, nor yet for your bodies,” ver. 25 5. take no prone 
saying, What shall we eat?” ver. 31; and again, ver. 34, “ Take no t ote 
wy wepysvare,— Be not in care. As against hypocrisy, so against worldly 
cares, the caution is thrice repeated, and yet no “ vain repetition. Pr ae 
must be upon precept, and line upon line to the same, purpose, and all litt e 
enough, it isa “sin which doth so easily beset us. It intimates, how beret 
it is to Christ, and of how much concern it is to ourselves, that we should 
live without carefulness. It is the repeated command of the Lord Jesus to 
his disciples, that they should not divide and pull in pieces their own minds, 
with care about the world. There is a thought concerning the things of this 
life, which is not only lawful, but duty, such as is commended in the virtuous 
woman, Pr. xxvii. 23. The word is used concernin Paul's care of. the 
churches, and Timothy’s care for the state of souls, 2 Cor. xi. 28; Phil. ii. 20. 
But the care here forbidden is, 1. A disquieting, tormenting care, which hurries 
the mind hither and thither, and hangs it,in suspense ; which disturbs our joy 
in God, and is a damp upon our hopes in him; which breaks the sleep, and 
hinders our enjoyment of ourselves, of our friends, and of what God has given 
us. 2. A distrustful, unbelieving thought. God has promised to rovide for 
those that are his, all things needful for life, as well as godliness; the lite that 
now is, food and covering—not dainties, but necessaries. He never said, They 
shall be feasted, but, “verily they shall be fed.”’ Now, an inordinate care for 
time to come, and fear of wanting those supplies, spring from a disbelief of 
these promises, and of the wisdom and goodness of the Divine providence ; and 
that is the evil of it. For present sustenance we may and must use lawful 
means to get it, else we tempt God; must be diligent in our callings, and pru- 
dent in proportioning our expenses to what we have, and pray for daily bread ; 
and if all other means fail, We may and must ask relief of those that are able 
to give it. He was none of the best of men that said, “To beg I am ashamed, 
Tn. xvi. 3, as he was who, ver. 21, “desired to be fed with the crumbs ;” but 
for the future we must “cast our care upon God,” and “take no thought,” be- 
cause it looks like a jealousy of God, who knows how to give what we want, 

_when we know not how to get it. Let our souls dwell at ease in him. This 
gracious carelessness is the same with that sleep which God gives to his 
beloved, in opposition to the worldling’s toil, Ps. exxvii. 2. Observe the 
cautions here: : Bah 

First. “Take no thought for your life.” Life is our greatest concern for 
this world,—‘“‘all a man has will he give for his life;” yet take no thought 
about it. 1. Not about the continuance of it; refer it to God, to lengthen or 
shorten it.as he pleases; “my times are in thy hand,” and they are in a good 
hand. 2. Not about the comforts of this life; refer it to God, to embitter or 
sweeten it as he pleases. We must not be solicitous, no, not about the neces- 
sary support of this life—food and raiment; these God has promised, and, 
therefore, we may more confidently expect; say not, “ What shall we eat?” 
It is the language of one at a loss and almost despairing; whereas, though 
many good people have the prospect of little, yet few but have present 
support. 

Secondly. Take no thought for the morrow,” that is, for the time to come. 
Be not solicitous for hereafter, how you shall live next year, or when you are 
old, or what you shall leave behind you. As we must not boast of to morrow, 
so we must not “ care for to morrow,” or the events of it. 

Il. The reasons and arguments to enforce this prohibition. One would think 
the command of Christ was enough to restrain us from this foolish sin of 
disquieting, distrustful care, besides the comfort of our own souls so nearly 
concerned; but to shew how much the heart of Christ is upon it, and what 
pleasure he takes in those that hope in his merey, the command is backed with 
the most powerful arguments that can be. If reason may but rule us, surely 
we shall ease ourselves of these thorns. To free us from caring thoughts, and 
to expel them, Christ here suggests to us comforting thoughts, that we may 
be filled with them. It will be worth while to take pains with our own 
hearts, to argue them out of their disquieting cares, and to make ourselves 
ashamed of them. They may be weakened by right reason, but it is by an 
active faith only that they must be overcome. Consider, then, 

First. “Is not the life more than meat, and the body than raiment?” ver. 25. 
Yes, no doubt it is; so he saith who had reason to understand the true value of 
present things, for he made them, he supports them, and supports us by them; 
and the thing speaks itself. Note, 1. Our life is a greater blessing than our 
livelihood. It is true, life cannot subsist without a livelihood; but the meat 
and raiment which are here postponed to the life and body, is such as is for 
ornament and delight; for about such we are apt to be solicitous. Meat and 
raiment are in onder to life, and the end is more noble and excellent than the 
means. ‘lhe daintiest food and finest raiment are from the earth, but life from 
the “ breath of God.” Life is the “ light of men,” meat is but the oil that feeds 
that light; so that the difference between rich and poor is very inconsiderable, 
since in the greatest things they stand on the same level, and differ only in the 
lesser. 2. This is an encouragement to us to trust God for food and raiment, 
and so to ease ourselves of all perplexing cares about them. God has given us 
life, and given us the body; it was an act of power, it was an act of favour, it 
was done without our care. What cannot he do for us who did that? What 
will he not? If we take care about our souls and eternity, which are more 
than the body and its life, we may leave it to God to provide for us food and 
raiment, which are less. God has maintained our lives hitherto, if sometimes 
with pulse and water, that has answered the end; he hath protected us, and 
kept us alive. He that guards us against the evils we are exposed to, will 
supply us with the good things we are in need of. If he had been pleased to 
lall us, to starve us, he would not so often have “given his angels a charge 
concerning us” to keep us. 

Secondly. “Behold the fowls of the air,” and “consider the lilies of the 
field.” Here is an argument taken from God’s common providence towards 
the inferior creatures, and their dependence, according to their capacities, 
upon that providence. A fine pass fallen man has come to, that he must 
povsaat i, school to the “fowls of the air,” and they must “teach him!” 

ob xii. 7, 8. 

1. look upon the fowls, and learn to trust God for food, yer. 26, and dis- 
quiet not yourselves with thoughts “what you shall eat.” 1st. Observe the 

rovidence of God concerning them. Look upon them and receive instruction. 
Ther are various sorts of fowls; they are numerous, some of them ravenous 
but they are all fed, and fed with food convenient for them ; it is rare that any 
of them perish for want of food, even on winter, and there goes no little to feed 
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they are least within his care ; men often feed upon them, but seldom feed them; 
yet they are fed, we know not how, and some of them fed fattest in the hardest 
weather : and it is “your heavenly Father that feeds them;” he “knows all 
the wild fowls of the mountains” better than you know the tame ones at your 
own barn door, Ps. 1. 11. Not a sparrow BS to the ground to pick upa 
grain of corn but by the providence of God, which extends itself to the meanest 
creatures. But that which is especially observed here is, that they are fed 
without any care or project of their own ; ‘‘ they sow not, neither do they reap, 
nor gather into barns;” the ant indeed doth, and the bee, and they are set 
before us as examples of prudence and industry; but the fowls of the air do 
not, they make no provision for the future themselves, and yet every day, as 
duly as the day comes, provision is made for them; and their “eyes wait on 
God,” that great and good housekeeper, that “ provides food for all flesh.” 
gd. Improve this for your encouragement to trust in God. “Are ye not much 
better than they?” Yes, certainly you are. Note, The heirs of heaven are 
much better than the fowls of heaven; nobler and more excellent beings, and 
by faith, soar higher; of a better nature and nurture, “wiser than the fowls of 
heaven,” Job xxxy. 11: though the children of this world, that *‘ know not the 
judgment of the Lord,” are not so wise as the stork, and the crane, and the 
swallow, Jer. viii. 7, you are dearer to God, and nearer, though they fly in 
the open firmament of heaven. He is their maker and lord, their owner and 
master; but, besides all this, he is your Father, and in his account “ye are of 
more value than many sparrows;” you are his children, his firstborn ; now he 
that feeds his birds surely will not starve his babes. They trust your Father’s 
providence, and will not you trust it! In dependence upon that, they are 
careless for the morrow, and being so, they live the merriest lives of all crea- 
tures, they “sing among the branches,” Ps. civ. 12, and, to the best of their 
power, they praise their Creator. If we were, by faith, as unconcerned about 
the morrow as they are, we should sing as cheerfully as they do; for it is 
Lay care that mars our mirth, and damps our joy, and silenceth our praise 
as much as any pet 

2. Look upon the lilies, and learn to trust God for raiment. That is another 
part of our care, what we shall put on; for decency, to cover our nakedness ; 
tor defence, to keep us warm; yea, and with many for dignity and ornament, to 
make them look great and fine; and so much concerned are they for gaiety 
and variety in their clothing, that this care returns almost as often as that for 
their daily bread. Now, to ease us of this care, let us “ consider the lilies of 
the field;” not only look upon them,—every eye doth that with pleasure,— 
but “consider” them. Note, There is a great deal of good to be learned from 
what we see every day, if we would but consider it, Pr. vi. 6; xxiv. 32. Ist. 
Consider how frail the lilies are; they are the “grass of the field.” Lilies, 
though distinguished by their colours, yet still are but grass. Thus “all flesh 
is grass,” though some in the endowments of body and mind are, as lilies, much 
admired, yet still they are grass; the grass of the field, in nature and constitu- 
tion; they stand upon the same level with others. Man’s days, at best, are as 
grass, as the “flower of the grass,” 1 Pet.i.24. This grass “to day is,” and 
“to morrow is cast into the oven;” in a little while, the place that knows us 
will “know us no more.” The grave is the oven into which we shall be cast, 
and in which we shall be consumed, as grass in the fire, Ps. xlix. 14. This 
intimates a reason why we should not take thought for the morrow what we 
shall put on, because, perhaps, by to morrow we may have occasion for our 
grave clothes. 2nd. Consider how free from care the lilies are. “ They toil 
not,” as men do to earn clothing, as servants to earn their liveries; “neither do 
they spin,” as women do to make clothing. It doth not, therefore, follow, that 
we must therefore neglect, or do carelessly, the proper business of this life; 
it is the praise of the virtuous woman, that “she lays her hand to the spindle. 
makes fine linen, and sells it,” Pr. xxxi. 19, 24. Idleness tempts God, instead 
of trusting him; but he that provides for the inferior creatures without their 
labour, much more will provide for us, by blessing our labour, which he has 
made our duty; and if we should, by sickness, be disabled to toil and spin, 
God can furnish us with what is necessary for us. 3rd. Consider how fair. 
how fine the lilies are. How they grow. What they grow from. The root of 
the lily or tulip, as other bulbous roots, is, in the winter, lost and buried under 
ground, yet when spring returns, it appears and starts up ina little time; hence 
it is promised to God’s Israel, that they “shall grow as the lily,” Hos. xiv. 5. 
Consider what they grow to. Out of that obscurity, in a few weeks they come 
to be so very gay, that even “Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these.” ‘The array of Solomon was very splendid and magnificent ; he 
that had the peculiar treasure of kings and provinces, and so studiously 
affected pomp and gallantry, doubtless had the richest clothing, and the best 
made up that could be got, especially when he appeared in his glory on high 
days; and yet, let him dress himself as fine as he could, he comes far short of 
the beauty of the lilies, and a bed of tulips outshines him. Let us, therefore, 
be more ambitious of the wisdom of Solomon, in which he was outdone by 
none; wisdom to do our duty in our places, rather than the glory of Solomon, 
in which he was outdone by the lilies. Knowledge and grace are the perfection 
of man—not beauty, much less fine clothes. Now God is here said thus to 
“clothe the grass ot the field.” Note, All the excellencies of the creature flow 
from God, the fountain and spring of them. It was he that gave the horse his 
strength, and the lily its beauty ; npint a is in itself, as well as to us, 
what he makes it to be. 4th. Consider how instructive all this is to us, ver. 30. 
First, As to fine clothing. This teaches us not to care for it at all, not to covet 
it, not to be proud of it, not to make “ eA garta on of apparel our adorning,” 
for after all our care in this, the lilies will far outdo us; we cannot dress so 
fine as they do, why then should we go about to vie with them? ‘Their adorn- 
ing will soon perish, and so will ours; they fade, “ are to day,” and “to morrow 
are cast,” as other rubbish, “into the oyen;” and the clothes we are proud of 
are fading, the gloss is soon gone, the colour sheds, the shape goes out of 
fashion, or in a while the garment itself is worn out. Such is man in all his 
pomp, Isa. xlvi. 6, 7, especially rich men, Jas. i. 10; they “fade away in their 
ways.” Secondly. As to necessary clothing. This teacheth us to cast the care 
of it upon God; Jehovah-jireh, trust him that clothes the lilies to provide for 
you what you shall put on. If he give such fine clothes to the grass, much 
more will he give Sie clothes to his own children; clothes that shall be 
warm upon them, not only “ when he quieteth the earth with the south wind,” 
but when he disquiets it with the north wind, Job xxxvii. 17. He shall much 
more clothe you; for you are nobler creatures, of a more excellent being; if 
so he clothe the short-lived grass, much more will he clothe you that are made 
for immortality. Even the children of Nineveh are preferred before the gourd, 
Jonah iv. 10, 11, much more the sons of Zion, that are in covenant with God. 
Observe the title he gives them, ver. 30: “‘ O ye of little faith.” This may be 
taken, lst. As an encouragement to true faith; though it be but weak, it en- 
titles us to the Divine care, and the promise of suitable supply. Great faith 
shall be commended, and fetch in great things, but little faith shall not be 
rejected, even that shall fetch in food and raiment. Sound believers shall be 
provided for, though they be not strong believers. The babes in the family are 
fed and clothed as well as those that are grown up, and with a special care 
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and tenderness; say not “Tam but a child,” but “a dry tree,” Isa. lyi. 3,55 
for though “ poor and needy,” yet “the Lord thinketh on thee.” Or, 2nd. It 
is rather a rebuke to weak faith, though it be true, ch. xiv. 31; and it intimates 
what is at the bottom of all our inordinate care and thoughtfulness, it is owing 
to the weakness of our faith, and the remainders of unbelief in us. If we had 
but more faith, we should have less care. 5 J 

Thirdly. “ Which of you,” the wisest, the strongest of you, ‘by taking 
thought can add one cubit to his stature?” ver. 27, ‘to his age,” so some; 
but the measure of a cubit speaks it to be meant of the stature; and the age, 
at longest, is but a span, Ps. xxxix. 5. Let us consider, 1. We did not arrive to 
the stature we are of by our own care and thought, but by the providence of 
God. An infant of a span long is grown up to be a man of six foot, and how 
was one cubit after another added to his stature ?—not by his own forecast or 
contrivance; he grew, he knew not how, by the power and goodness of God. 
Now he that made our bodies, and made them of such a size, surely will take 
care to provide for them. Note, God is to be acknowledged in the increase of 
our bodily strength and stature, and to be trusted for all needful supplies, 
because he has made it to appear that he is for the body. The growing age is 
the thoughtless, careless age, yet we grow;_and shall not he who reared us to 
this, provide for us now weare reared? 2. We cannot alter the stature we are 
of, if we would never so fain; what a foolish and ridiculous thing would it be 
for a man of low stature to perplex himself, to break his sleep, and beat his 
brains about it, and to be one taking thought how he might be a cubit 
higher; when, after all, he knows he cannot effect it, and therefore he had 
better be content, and take it as itis. Weare notall ofa size, yet the difference 
in stature between one and another is not material, nor of any great account ; 
a little man is ready to wish he were as tall as such an one, but he knows it is 
to no purpose, and therefore doth as well as he can with it. Now as we do in 
reference to our bodily stature, so we should do in reference to our worldly 
estate. Ist. We should not covet an abundance of the wealth of this world, 
any more than we would covet the addition of a cubit to one’s stature, which is 
a great deal in a man’s height; it isenough to grow by inches; such an addition 
would but make one unwieldy, and a burden to one’s self. 2nd. We must recon- 
cile ourselves to our state, as we do to our stature; set the conveniences against 
the inconveniences, and so make a virtue of necessity : what cannot be remedied 
must be made the best of. We cannot alter the disposals of Providence, and 
therefore must acquiese in them, accommodate ourselves to them, and relieve 
ourselves as well as we can against inconveniences, as Zaccheus against the 
inconvenience of his stature, by climbing into the tree. 

Fourthly. “After all these things do the Gentiles seek,” ver. 32. Thought- 
fulness about the world is a heathenish sin, and unbecoming Christians. The 
Gentiles seek these things, because they know not better things; are eager for 
this world, because they are strangers to a better; they seek these things 
with care and anxiety, because they are “ without God in the world,” and un- 
derstand not his providence. They fear and woe their idols, but know not 
how to trust them for deliverance and supply, and therefore are themselves 
full of care; but it is a shame for Christians, that build upon nobler principles, 
and profess a religion which teacheth them, not only that there is a Provi- 
dence, but that there are promises made to the good of the life that now is; 
which teacheth them a confidence in God and a contempt of the world, and 
gives such reasons for both; it is a shame for them to walk as other Gentiles 
walk, and to fill their heads and hearts with these things. 

Fifthly. “ Your heavenly Father knows that ye have need of all these thiugs;” 
these necessary things, food and raiment ; knows our wants better than we do 
ourseives ; though he be in heaven, and his children on earth, he observes what 
the least and poorest of them has occasion for, Rev. ii. 9, “ I know thy poverty.” 
You think if such a good friend did but know your wants and straits, you should 
soon have relief, your God knows them; and he is your Father that loves you 
and pities you, and is ready to help you—your heavenly Father, that has where- 
withal to supply all your needs. ‘Therefore, away with all disquieting thoughts 
and cares; go to thy Father; tell him, “ He knows thon hast need of such and 
such things;” he asks you, “ Children, have you any meat?” Jno. xxi. 5. Tell 
him whether you have or no. Though he knows our wants, he will know them 
from us; and when we have opened them to him, let us cheerfully refer our- 
selves to his wisdom, power, and goodness for our supply. Therefore we should 
ease ourselves of the burthen of care, by casting it upon God, because it is he 
“that careth for us,” 1 Pet. y. 7; and what needs all this ado? If he care, why 
should we care? 

Sixthly. “ Seek first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you,” ver. 33. Here is a double argument. against 
the sin of thoughtfulness; take no thought for your life, the life of the body, 
for, ist. You have greater and better things to take thought about; the life of 
your soul, your eternal happiness, that is the “‘one thing needful,” Zu. x. 42, 
about which you should employ your thoughts, and which is commonly neg- 
lected in those hearts wherein worldly cares haye the ascendant. If we were 
but more careful to please God, and to work out our own salvation, we should 
be less solicitous to please ourselves, and work out an estate in the world. 
Thoughtfulness for our souls is the most effectual cure of thoughtfulness for 
the world. 2nd. You have a surer, an easier, a safer, and a more compendious 
way to obtain the necessaries of this life, than by carking, and caring, and 
fretting about them; and that is, by seeking ‘first the kingdom of God,” and 
making religion your business. Say not that is the way to starve; no, that is 
the way to be well provided for, eyen in this world. Observe here, 

P 1. The great duty required ; it is the sum and substance of our whole duty: 

Seek first the kingdom of God,” that is, ‘ mind religion as your great and 
principal concern,’ Our duty is to seek, that is, to desire, pursue, and aim at 
these things. It is a word that has in it much of the constitution of the new 
coyenant in favour of us; though we have not attained, but in many things 
fail and come short, sincere seeking is accepted, that is, a careful concern, and 
an earnest endeavour. Now observe, Ist. The object of this seeking: “The 
kingdom of God, and his righteousness ;” that is, we must mind heaven as our 
end, and holiness as our way. ‘Seek the comforts of the kingdom of grace 
and glory as your felicity ; aim at “ the kingdom of heaven,” press towards it, 
give diligence to make it sure, resolve not to take up short of it; seek for this 
glory, honour, and immortality; prefer heayen and heayenly blessings, far 

efore earth and earthly delights.’ We make nothing of our religion, if we do 
not make heaven of it. And with the happiness of this kingdom seek the 
righteousness of it; God’s righteousness, the righteousness which he requires 
to be wrought in us, and wrought by us, such as exceeds that of the scribes 
and Pharisees; we must ‘follow peace and holiness,” Heb. xii. 14. 2nd. The 
order of it: “Seek first the pe ea of God.” Let your care for your souls 
and another world take place of all other cares; and let all the concerns of 
this life be made to truckle to those of the life to come. We must seek the 
things of Christ more than our own things; and if ever they come in compe- 
tition, we must remember which we are to give the preference to. ‘ Seek 
these things first; first in thy days, let the morning of youth be dedicated to 
God. Wisdom must be sought early; it is good beginning betimes to be reli- 
gious. Seek this first every day; let ening thoughts be of God.’ Let this 
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be our principle to do that first which is most needful, and let him that is the 
first have the first. 

2. The gracious promise annexed is, that then “all these things,” the neces- 
sary supports of life, “shall be added unto you;” shall be ‘given over and 
above;’ so it is inthe margin. You shall have what you seek—the “kingdom 
of God, and his righteousness ;” for never any sought in vain, that sought in 
earnest ; and, besides that, you shall have food and raiment by way of over- 
plus, as he that buys goods hath paper and packthread given him over and 
above into the bargain. “Godliness hath the promise of the life that now is,” 
1 Tim. iv. 8.. Solomon asked wisdom, and had that and other things added to 
him, 2 Chr. i. 11, 12. O what a blessed change would it make in our hearts 
and lives did we but firmly believe this truth, that the best way to be com- 
fortably oe for in this world is to be most intent upon another world! 
We then begin at the right end of our work when we begin with God. If we 
give diligence to make sure to ourselves the kingdom of God, and the right- 
eousness thereof, as to all the things of this life, Jehovah-jireh, ‘the Lord will 
provide’ as much of them as he sees good for us, and more we would not wish 
for. Have we trusted him for the “ portion of our inheritance” at our end, 
and shall we not trust him for the “portion of our cup” in the way to it? 
God’s Israel were not only brought to Canaan at last, but had their charges 
borne through the wilderness. O that we were more thoughtful about the 
things that are not seen, that are eternal, and then the less thoughtful we shall 
be, and the less thoughtful we shall need to be, about the things that are seen, 
that are temporal! “Also regard not your stuff,’ Gen. xlv. 20, 23. 

Seventhly. ‘“‘ The morrow shall take thought for the things of itself; sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof,” ver. 34. e must not perplex ourselves inor- 
dinately about future events, because every day brings along with it its own 
burthen of cares and grievances, as, if we look about us, and suffer not our 
fears to betray the succours which grace and reason offer, it brings along with 
it its own strength and supply too. So that we are here told, 1. That thought- 
fulness for the morrow is needless. “ Let the morrow take thought for the 
things of itself.” If wants and troubles be renewed with the day, there are 
aids and provisions renewed likewise; “ compassions,” that are “new every 
morning,” Lam. iii. 22; the saints have a friend that is “ their arm every morn- 
ing,” and gives out fresh supplies daily, Zsa. xxxiii. 2, according “as the business 
of every day requires,” zr. iii. 4; and so he keeps his people in a constant 
dependence on him. Let us refer it therefore to the morrow’s strength to do 
the morrow’s work, and bear the morrow’s burthen; to morrow, and the 
things of it will be provided for without us ; what need we thus anxiously care 
for that which is so wisely cared for already? This doth not forbid a prudent 
foresight, and preparation accordingly, but perplexing solicitude, and a pre- 
possession of difficulties and calamities which may perhaps never come, or 
if they do, may be easily borne, and the evil of them guarded against. The 
meaning is, ‘let us mind present duty, and then leave events to God; do the 
“work of the day in its day,” and then let “to morrow” bring along with it.’ 
2. That thoughtfulness for the morrow, is one of those foolish and hurtful 
lusts, which they that will be rich fall into, and one of the many sorrows w here- 
with they “pierce themselves through ;” “sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.” This present day has trouble enough attending it, we need not 
accumulate burthens by anticipating our cumber, nor borrow perplexities 
from to morrow’s evils, to add to those of this day. lt is uncertain what to 
morrow’s evils may be, but whatever they be, it is time enough to take thought 
about them when they come. What a folly is it to take that trouble upon our- 
selyes this day, by care and fear, which belongs to another day, and will be 
never the lighter when it comes. Let us not pull that upon ourselves altogether 
at once, which providence hath wisely ordered to be borne by parcels. ‘The 
conclusion of this whole matter then is, that it is the will and command of the 
Lord Jesus, that his disciples should not be their own tormentors, nor make 
their passage through this world, more dark and unpleasant by their apprehen- 
sions of troubles, than God has made it by the troubles themselves. By our 
daily prayers we may fetch in strength to bear us up under our daily troubles, 
and to arm us against the temptations that attend them, and “‘let none of these 


things move us.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


This chapter continues and concludes Christ's sermon on the mount, which is purely 
practical, directing us to order our conversation aright, both toward God and man; for 
the design of the Christian religion is to make men good, every way good. We have, 
I. Some rules concerning censure and reproof, ver. 1—6. II. Encouragements given 
us to pray to God for what we need, ver. 7—11. ILI. The necessity of strictness in 
conversation urged upon us, ver. 13, 14. IV. A caution given us to take heed of false 


prophets, ver. 16—20. V. The conclusion of the whole sermon, shewing the necessity 
of universal obedience to Christ’s commands, without which we cannot expect to be 
happy, ver. 21—27. 
hearers, ver. 28, 29. 


VI. The impression which Christ’s doctrine made upon his 


e be not 
judged. with what 
judgment ye judge, ye shall 
be judged: and with what 
measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured to you again. 3 


And why beholdest thou the 
mote that is in thy brother’s 
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= beam that is in thine own eye? 
4 Or how wilt thou say to thy brother, Let me pull 
out the mote out of thine eye ; and behold, a beam is 
in thine own eye? 5 Thou hypocrite, first cast out 
the beam out of thine own eye ; and then shalt thou 
see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother’s 
eye. 6 Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, 
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neither cast ye your pearls before swine, lest they 
trample them under their feet, and turn again and 
rend you. 


Our Saviour is here directing us how to carry it in reference to the faults of 
others; and it seems intended for a reproof to the scribes and Pharisees, who 
were very rigid and severe, very magisterial and supercilious, in condemning all 
about them, as those commonly are that are proud and conceited in justifying 
themselves. We have here, b 

I. A caution against judging, ver. 1, 2. There are those whose office is to 
judge,—magistrates and ministers; Christ, though he made not himself a judge, 
yet came not to unmake them, for by him princes decree justice ; but, this is 
directed to private persons, to his disciples, who shall hereafter “sit on 
thrones judging,” but not now. Now observe, ; 

First. The prohibition “judge not;’ we must judge ourselves, and judge of 
our own acts, but we must not judge our brother; not magisterially, assuming 
such an authority over others, as we allow not them over us: whereas our rule 
is, to be “subject to one another.” “Be not many masters,” Jas. iii. 1. We 
must not sit in the judgment seat to make our word a law to everybody ; we 
must not judge our brother, that is, we must not “speak evil” of him, so it is 
explained, Jas. ivy. 11; we must not “despise him,” or “set him at nought,’ 
Rom. xiv. 10. Judge not rashly, pass not such a judgment upon our brother as 
hath no ground, but is only the product of our own jealousy and ill-nature ; 
we must not make the worst of people, nor infer such invidious things from 
their words and actions as they will not bear. Judge not uncharitably, and 
unmercifully, and with a spirit of revenge, and a desire to do hima mischief ; 
judge not of a man’s state by a single act, nor of what he is in himself, by what 

e is to us, because in our own cause we are apt to be partial; we must not 
judge the hearts of others, nor their intentions, for it is God’s prerogative to 
try the heart, and we must not step into his throne; nor must we Judge of 
their eternal state, nor call them Brgentcss reprobates, and cast-aways; that 
is stretching beyond our line; what have we to do thus to judge another man’s 
servant? Counsel him, and help him, but do not judge him. re : 

Secondly. The reason to enforce this prohibition; “that ye be not judged.” 

This intimates, 1. That if we presume to judge others we may expect to be 
ourselves judged. He that usurps the bench shall be called to the bar. He 
shall be judged of men; commonly none are more censured than those that are 
most censorious, every one will have a stone to throw at him; he that, like Ish- 
mael, has “ his hand, his tongue “against every man,” shall like him, have every 
man’s hand and tongue against him, Gen. xvi. 12; and no mercy shall be shewed 
to the good names of those that shew no mercy to the good names of others. 
Yet that is not the worst of it, they shall be judged of God, from him they 
shall receive the “ greater condemnation,” Jas. iii. 1; both parties must appear 
before him, Rom. xiv. 10; who, as he will relieve the “ humble sufferer,” so he 
will resist the “haughty scorner,” and give him enough of judging. 2. That 
if we be modest and charitable in our censures of others, and decline judging 
them, and judge ourselves rather, “we shall not be judged of the Lord.” As 
God will forgive those that forgive their brethren; so he will not judge those 
that will not judge their brethren; the “merciful shall find mercy.” It is an 
evidence of humility, charity, and deference to God, and shall be owned and 
rewarded by him accordingly ; see Rom. xiv.10. The judging of those that judge 
others, is according to the law of retaliation: “ with what judgment ye judge, 
ye shall be judged,” ver. 2. The righteous God doth many times in his judg- 
ments observe a rule of proportion, as in the case of Adonibezek, Jud. i. 7; 
and see Rev. xiii. 10; xviii. 6. Thus will he be both justified and magnified in 
his judgments, and all flesh will be silenced before him. “ With what mea- 
sure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again;” perhaps in this world, so 
that men may read their sin in their punishment. Let this deter us from all 
severity in dealing with our brother; “what then shall we do when God riseth 
up ?” Job xxxi. 14; what would become of us, if God should be as exact and 
severe in judging us, as we are in judging our brethren? if he should weigh us 
in the same balance? We may justly expect it, if we be extreme to mark what 
our brethren do amiss. In this, as in other things, men’s “ violent dealings 
return upon their own heads.” 
_ LL. Some cautions about reproving. Because we must not judge others, which 
is a great sin, it doth not therefore follow that we must not reprove others 
which is a great duty, and may be a means of “saving a soul from death; 
however, it will be a means of saving our souls from sharing in their guilt. 
Now observe here, 

First. It is not every one that is fit to reprove; those that are themselves 
guilty of the same faults they accuse others of, or worse, bring shame upon 
themselves, and are not likely to do good to those they reprove, ver. 3—5. 
Here is, 1. A just reproof to the censorious, that quarrel with their brother for 
small faults, while they allow themselves in great ones; are quick sighted to 
spy “a mote” in his eye, but are not sensible of ‘“‘a beam” in their own; nay, 
and will be very officious to “pull out the mote out of his eye,” when they are 
as unfit to do it, as if they were themselves stark blind. Note, Ist. There are 
degrees in sin; some sins are comparatively but as motes, while others are as 

eams; some as a gnat, others as a camel; not that there is any sin little, for 
there is no little God to sin against; if it be a mote, (or splinter, for so it might 
better be read,) it isin the eye; if a gnat, it is in the throat; both painful and 
perilous, and we cannot be easy or well till they are got out. 2nd. Our own 
sins ought to appear greater to us than the same sins in others; that which 
charity teaches us to call but a“ splinter in our brother’s eye,” true repent- 
ance, and godly sorrow will teach us to call a “beam in our own;:” for 
the sins of others must be extenuated, but our own aggravated. 3rd. There 
are many that have “beams in their own eyes,” and yet “do not consider it.” 
They are under the guilt and dominion of very great sins, and yet are not 
aware of it, but justify themselves, as if they needed no repentance or reform- 
ation ; it is as strange that a man can be in such a sinful miserable condition 
and not be aware of it, as that a man should have a beam in his eye, and 
not consider it; but the god of this world so artfully blinds their minds, as that 
yet with great assurance they say, “we see.” 4th. It is common for those that 
are most sinful themselves, and least sensible of it, to be most forward and free 
in judging and censuring others; the Pharisees that were most haughty in 
justifying themselves, were most scornful in condemning others. They fell 
foul upon Christ s disciples for “eating with unwashed hands,” which was 
scarce a mote, while they bolstered men up in a contempt of their parents, 
which was a beam. Pride and uncharitableness are commonly beams in the 
eyes of those that pretend to be critical and nice in their censures of others. 

ay, many are guilty of that in secret, which they have the face to punish in 
others when it is discovered. Cogita tecum, fortasse vitium de quo quereris, st 
te diligenter excusseris, in sinu invenies 7 


tes ; inique publico irasceris crimini tuo,— 
* Reflect that perhaps the fault of which you Wome taight, on a strict exami- 


nation, be discovered in yourself; ped. that it wou e unjust publicly to 
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express indignation againt your own crime.’ Seneca, de Beneficiis. But, 5th. 
Men’s being so severe upon the faults of others, while they are indulgent of 
their own, is a mark of hypocrisy: “thou hypocrite,” ver. 5; whatever such an 
one may pretend, it is certain he is no enemy to sin, (if he were, he would be 
an enemy to his own sin,) and therefore is not worthy of praise ; nay, it appears 
he is an enemy to his brother, and therefore worthy of blame. This spiritual 
charity must begin at home; ‘for “how canst thou say?”—how canst thou 
for shame say to thy brother, Let me help to reform thee, when thou takest no 
care to reform thyself?’ Thy own heart will upbraid thee with the absurdity 
of it; thou wilt do it with an ill grace, and thou wilt expect every one to tell 
thee that vice corrects sin: “ Physician, heal thyself ;” J pre, sequar,— Go 
you before, and I will follow.’ See Rom. ii. 21. 6th. The consideration of 
what is amiss in ourselves, though it ought not to keep us from friendly re- 
proving, ought to keep us from magisterial censuring, and to make us very 
candid and charitable in judging others. ‘ Therefore, “restore with the spirit 
of meekness, considering thyself,” Gal. vi. 1, what thou hast been, what thou 
art, and what thou wouldest be, if God should leave thee to thyself’ 2. Here 
is a good rule for reprovers, ver. 5: Go in the right method, “first cast the 
beam out of thine own eye.” Our own badness is so far from excusing us in 
not reproving, that our being by it rendered unfit to reprove, is an aggravation 
of our badness; I must not say, ‘I have ‘‘a beam in my own eye,” and, there- 
fore, 1 will not help my brother with the mote out of his:’ a man’s offence 
will never be his defence; but I must first reform myself, that I may thereby 
help to reform my brother, and may qualify myself to reprove him. Note, 
Those that blame others ought to be blameless and harmless themselves. 
Those that are “reprovers in the gate,” reprovers by office, magistrates, and 
ministers, are concerned to “walk circumspectly,” and to be very regular in 
their conversations. An elder must have “a good report,” 1 Zim. ili. 2,7. The. 
snutiers of the sanctuary were to be of pure gold. 

Secondly. It is not every one that is fit to be reproved; “give not that 
which is holy unto dogs,” ver. 6. ‘This may be considered either, 1. As a rule 
to the disciples in preaching the Gospel; not that they must not preach it to 
any that were wicked or profane,—Christ himself preached to publicans and 
sinners,—but such as they found obstinate after the Gospel was preached to 
them, blasphemed it, and persecuted the preachers of it, let them not spend 
much time among such, for it would be lost labour, but let them turn to others, 
Acts xiii. 41; so Dr. Whitby. Or, 2. Asarule to all in giving reproof. Our 
zeal against sin must be guided by discretion, and we must not go about to 
give instructions, counsels, and rebukes, much less comforts, to hardened 
scorners, to whom it will certainly do no good, but who will be exasperated 
and enraged at you. Throw a pearl toa swine, and he will resent it as if you 
threw a stone at him; reproofs will be called reproaches, as they were, 
Lu. xi. 45; Jer. vi. 10; therefore give not to dogs and swine, unclean creatures, 
holy things. Note, Ist. Good counsel and reproof is a holy “a and a pear! : 
it is an ordinance of God, it is precious ; “‘as an ear-ring of gold, and an orna- 
ment of fine gold, so is a wise reprover,” Pr. xxv. 12; and a wise reproof “like 
an excellent oil,” Ps. exli.5. Itis a“ tree of life,” Pr. iii. 8. 2nd. Among the 
generation of the wicked there are some that are arrived to such a pitch of 
wickedness, that they are to be looked upon as dogs and swine, that are impu- 
dently and notoriously vile, that have so long “ walked in the way of sinners,” 
that they are set down in “the seat of the scornful,” and professedly hate and 


despise instruction, and set it at defiance, so that they are irrecoverably and 
irreclaimably wicked; they return with “the dog to his vomit,” and with the 


sow to her ‘ wae vee in the mire.” 3rd. Reproofs of instruction are ill be- 
stowed upon such, and expose the reprover to all the contempt and mischief 
that may be expected from dogs and swine. One can expect no other but that 
they will trample the reproofs under their feet, in scorn of them, and rage 


| against them; for they are impatient of control and contradictions, and they 


will turn again and rend the reprovers; rend their good names with their re- 
vilings, return them wounding words for their healing ones; rend them with 
persecution. Herod rent John Baptist for his faithfulness. See here what is 
the evidence of men being dogs and swine. ‘Those are to be reckoned such 
who hate reproofs and reprovers, and fly in the face of those that, in kindness 
to their souls, shew them their sinand danger. These sin against the remedy; 
who shall heal and help those that will not be healed and helped? It is plain 
“ God has determined to destroy such,” 2 Chr. xxv. 16. The rule here given 
is applicable to the distinguishing, sealing ordinances of the Gospel, which must 
not be prostituted to those who are pte wicked and profane, lest holy 
things be thereby rendered contemptible, and unholy persons be thereby har- 
dened. “It is not meet to take the children’s bread and cast it to the dogs.” 
Yet we must be very cautious who we condemn as aces and swine, and not till 
after trial, and upon full evidence. Many a patient is lost by being thought to 
be so, who, if means had been used, might have been saved. As we must take 
heed of calling the good bad, by judging all professors to be hypocrites ; so we 
must take heed of calling the bad desperate, by judging all the wicked to be 
dogs and swine. 4th. Our Lord Jesus is very tender of the safety of his people, 
and would not have them needlessly to expose themselves to the fury of those 
that will “turn again andrend” them. Let not them be “righteous overmuch,” 
so as to destroy themselves. Christ makes the law of self-preservation one of 
his own laws, and “ precious is the blood” of his subjects to him. 


7 Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye 
shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you: 
8 For every one that asketh receiveth ; and he that 
seeketh findeth ; and to him that knocketh it shall 
be opened. 9 Or what man is there of you, whom 
if his son ask bread, will he give him a stone? 10 
Or if he ask a fish, will he give hima serpent? 11 
If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts 
unto your children, how much more shall your Fa- 
ther which is in heaven give good things to them 
that ask him ? 


Our Saviour in the foregoing chapter had spoken of pra 
) 1 the ‘ yer as a commanded 
na by which God is honoured, and which, if done aright shall be rewarded. 
ere he speaks of it as the appointed means of obtaining what we need espe- 


cially grace to ob h i i i 
iaatel anaes ay the precepts he had given, some of which are so displeasing 
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J. Here is a precept, in three words, to the same purpose: “ Ask, seek, 
knock,” ver. 7, that is, in one word, ‘pray; pray often; pray with sincerity 
and seriousness ; pray, and pray again; make conscience of prayer, and be 
constant in it; make a business of prayer, and be earnest in it. Ask as a beggar 
asks an alms.’ Those that would be rich in grace must betake themselves to 
the poor trade of begging, and they shall find it a thriving trade. “ Ask,” that 
is, represent your wants and burthens to God, and refer yourselves to him for 
support and supply, according to a eee _ Ask,” as a traveller asks the 
way; to pray is to inquire of God, Hze. xxxvi. 37. “Seek,” as for a thing of 
value that we have lost; or as the merchantman that “seeks goodly pearls.” 
* Seek by prayer,” Dan. ix. 3. “Knock,” as he that desires to enter into _the 
house knocks at the door. We would be admitted to converse with God 
would be taken into his love, and favour, and kingdom. _Sin has shut and 
barred the door against us; by prayer we knock, “ Lord, Lord, open to us.” 
Christ knocks at our door, Rev. iii. 20; Cant. v. 2, and allows us to Knock at 
his, which is a favour we do not allow to common beggars. Seeking and 
knocking speak something more than asking and praying. 

First. We must’ not only “ask,” but “seek,” that is, we must second our 
prayers with our endeavours; we must, in the use of the appointed means, 
seek for that which we ask for, else we tempt God. When the dresser of the 
vineyard asked for a year’s reprieve for the barren fig tree, he added, “ I will 
dig about it,” Zu. xili. 7,8. God gives knowledge and grace to those that 
search the Scriptures, and wait at wisdom’s gates ; and power against sin to 
those that avoid the occasions of it. , : ‘ 

Secondly. We must not only “ask,” but “knock;” we must come to God's 
door, must ask importunately ; not only pray, but plead, and wrestle with God ; 
we must seek diligently, we must continue knocking ; must persevere in prayer, 
and in the use of means; must endure to the endinthe duty. | | 

Il. Here is a promise annexed: “ Our labour” in prayer, if indeed we do 
labour in it, “ shall not be in vain ;” where God finds a praying heart, he will 
be found a prayer-hearing God. He shall “give thee an answer of peace.” 
The precept is threefold, “ask, seek, knock;” there is “precept upon pre- 
cept;” but the promise is sixfold, “line upon line,” for our encouragement; 
because a firm belief of the promise would make us cheerful and constant 
in our obedience. Now here, 

First. The promise is made, and made so as exactly to answer the precept, 
ver. 7. God will meet those that attend on him. ‘“ Ask, and it shall be given 
you;” not lent you, not sold you, but given you, and what is more free than 
a gift? “It shall,” that is, whatever you pray for according to the promise, 
whatever you ask shall be given you, if God see it fit for you; and what would 
you more? It is but ask and have. “Ye have not, because ye ask not,” or 
ask not aright; what is not worth asking is not worth having, and then it is 
worth nothing. ‘Seek, and ye shall find,” and then you do not lose your 
labour; God is himself found of those that seek him, and if we find him we 
have enough. ‘“ Knock, and it shall be opened ;” the door of mercy and grace 
shall no longer be shut against you as enemies and intruders, but opened to 
you as friends and children. It will be asked, ‘ Who is at the door?’ If you 
be able to say, ‘ A friend, and have the ticket of the promise ready to produce 
in the hand of faith, doubt not of admission. If the door be not opened at the 
first knock, “continue instant in prayer ;” it is an affront to a friend to knock 
at his door and then go away; though the return tarry, yet wait. 

Secondly. It is repeated, ver. 8; it is to the same purpose, yet with some 
advantage. 1. It is made to extend to all that pray aright; not only you my 
disciples shall receive what you pray for, but “ every one that asketh receiveth ;” 
whether Jew or Gentile, young or old, rich or poor, high or low, master or 
servant, learned or unlearned, they are all alike welcome to the throne of grace, 
if they come in faith; for “ God is no respecter of persons.” 2. It is made so 
as to amount toa grant, in words of the present tense, which is more than a 
promise for the future. “Every one that asketh,” not only shall receive, but 
“receiveth ;” by faith, applying and appropriating the promise, we are actually 
interested and invested in the good promised: so sure and inviolable are the 
promises of God, that they do in effect give present possession ; an active be- 
ites ot enters immediately, and makes the blessings promised his own. What 
we have in hope, according to the promise, is as sure, and should be as sweet, 
as what we have in hand. “God hath spoken in his holiness,’ and then 
“ Gilead is mine, Manasseh mine,” Ps. eviii. 7, 8; ‘it is all mine own, if I can but 
make it so by believing it so.’ Conditional grants become absolute upon the 

erformance of the condition; so here, “he that asketh receiveth.” Christ 
Hescby puts his fiat to the petition, and he having all power, that is enough. 

Thirdly. It is illustrated by a similitude, taken from earthly parents, and their 
innate readiness to give their children what they ask. Christ appeals to his 
hearers, ““ What man is there of you,” though never so morose and ill-humoured, 
“whom, if his son ask bread, will he give him a stone?” ver. 9,10. Whence he 
infers, ver. 11, “ If ye then be evil,” yet grant your children’s requests, ‘much 
more will your heavenly Father” give you the good things you ask. Now this 
is of use, 1. To direct our prayers ae expectations. Ist. We must come to 
God, as children to a “ Father in heaven,” with reverence and confidence ; how 
naturally doth the child in want or distress run to the father with its com- 
plaints, ‘my head, my head;’ thus should the new nature send us to God for 
supports and supplies. 2nd. We must come to him for “good things,” for those 
he “ gives to them that ask him;” which teaches us to refer ourselves to him; 
we know not what is good for ourselves, Heel. vi. 12, but he knows what is 
good for us, we must therefore leave it with him; ‘‘ Father, thy will be done.” 
The child is here supposed to ask “bread” that is necessary, and “a fish” that 
is wholesome ; but if the child should foolishly ask for a “stone,” or a “ser- 
pa for unripe fruit to eat, or a sharp knife to play with, the father, though 
kind, is withal so wise as to deny him. We oft ask that of God which would 
do us hurt if we had it; he knows it, and therefore doth not give it us. Denials 
in love are better than grants in anger. We had been undone ere this, if we 
had had all we desired. This is admirably well expressed by a heathen, 


Permities ipsis expendere numinibus, quid 
Conveniat nobis, rebusque sit utile nostris, 

am pro jucundis aptissima queque dabunt dit ; 
Carior est illis homo, quam sibi : Nos animorum 
Impulsu, et ceca magnaque cupidine ducti, 
Conjugium petimus, partumque uxoris ; at illis 
Notum est, qui pueri, qualisque futura sit uxor. 


*Intrust thy fortune to the pow’rs above. 

Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 

What their unerring wisdom sees thee want: 
~ In goodness, as in greatness, they excel; 

Ah, that we lov’d ourselves but half so well! 

We, blindly by our headstrong passions led, 

Seek a companion, and desire to wed; 

Then wish for heirs: but to the gods alone 

Our future offspring, and our wives, are known.’ 

Juvenal, Sat. 10. 


‘ 
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2. To encourage our prayers and expectations. We may hope that we shall not 
be denied and disappointed, we shall not have a “stone for bread” to break 
our teeth, (though we have a hard crust to employ our teeth,) nor a “serpent 
for a fish” to sting us. We have reason, indeed, to fear it, because we deserve 
it; but God will be better to us than the desert of our sins. The world often 
gives stones for bread, and serpents for fish, but God never doth. Nay, we 
shall be heard and answered, for children are so by their parents. Ist. God 
has put into the hearts of parents a compassionate inclination to succour and 
supply their children according as need is. Even those that have had little 
conscience of duty, yet have done it, as it were by instinct. No law was ever 
thought necessary to oblige parents to maintain their legitimate children, nor, 
in Solomon’s time, their illegitimate ones. 2nd. He has put himself into the 
relation of a Father to us, and owns us for his children, that from the readiness 
we find in ourselves to relieve our children, we may be encouraged to apply 
ourselves to him for relief. What love and tenderness fathers have, it is from 
him; not from nature, but from the God of nature, and, therefore, it must needs 
be infinitely more in himself. He compares his concern for his people to that 
of a father for his children, Ps. ciii. 13; nay, to that of a mother, which is 
usually more tender, Jsa. lxvi. 13; xlix. 14,15. But here it is supposed that his 
love, and tenderness, and goodness, far excel that of any earthly parent ; and 
therefore it is argued with a much more, and it is grounded upon this un- 
doubted truth; that God is a better Father, infinitely better than any earthly 
parents are, his thoughts above theirs. Our earthly fathers have taken care of 
us, we have taken care of our children, much more will God take care of his; 
for they are evil, originally so; the degenerate seed of fallen Adam; they have 
lost much of the good nature that was incident to humanity; and, among other 
corruptions, have that of crossness, and unkindness, and unlovingness in them ; 
yet they “give good things to their children,” and they “know how to give,” 
suitably and seasonably ; ‘“‘ much more will God,” for he takes up when they 
forsake, Ps. xxvii. 10. And, First. God is more knowing. Parents are often 
foolishly fond, but God is wise, infinitely so; he knows what we need, what we 
desire, and what is fit for us. Second/y. God is more kind. If all the com- 
passions of all the tender fathers in the world were crowded into the bowels of 
one, yet, compared with the tender mercies of our God, they would be but as 
a candle to the sun, or a drop to the ocean. God is more rich and more ready 
to his children than the fathers of our flesh can be, for he is the Father of our 
spirits, an ever loving, ever living Father. The bowels of fathers yearn even 
towards undutiful children, towards prodigals, as David’s towards Absalom ; 
and will not all this serve to silence unbeliet ? 


12 Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them: for 
this is the law and the prophets. 13 Enter ye in at 
the strait gate: for wide zs the gate, and broad is 
the way, that leadeth to destruction, and many there 
be which go in thereat: 14 Because strait zs the 
gate, and narrow is the way, which leadeth unto life, 
and few there be that find it. 


Our Lord Jesus here presseth upon us that righteousness towards men 
which is an essential branch of true religion; and that religion towards God 
which is an essential branch of universal righteousness. 

I. We must make righteousness our rule, and be ruled by it, ver.12. “ There- 
fore” lay this down for your principle, ‘to do as you would be done by.’ There- 
fore, that you may conform to the foregoing precepts, which are particular, 
that you may not judge and censure others, go by this rule in general; you 
would not be censured, therefore do not censure. Or, that you may have the 
benefit of the foregoing promises ; fitly is the law of justice tacked to the law 
of prayer, for unless we be honest in our conversation, God will not hear our 
prayers, Jsa. i. 15—17; lviii. 6,9; Zec. vii.9,13. We cannot expect to receive 

ood things from God, if we do not do fair things, and that which is honest, and 
ovely, and of good report among men. We must not only be devout, but 
honest, else our devotion is but hypocrisy. Now here we have, 

First. The rule of justice laid down: “ Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.”” Christ came to teach us, not only 
what we are to know and believe, but what we are to do; what we are to do, 
not only towards God, but towards men; not only towards our fellow dis- 
ciples, those of our party and persuasion, but toward men in general, all with 
whom we have to do. The golden rule of equity is, to do to others as we would 
they should do to us.’ Alexander Severus, a heathen emperor, was a great 
admirer of this rule, had it written upon the walls of his closet, often quoted it 
in giving judgment, honoured Christ, and favoured Christians for the sake of 
it. Quod tibi, hoc alteri,— do to others as you would they should do to you.’ 
Take it negatively, Ouod tibi fiert non vis ne alteri feceris; or positively, it 
comes all to one; as here Quod vis tibi fieri, fuc aliert. We must not do to 
others the evil they have done to us, nor the evil which they would do to us if 
it were in their power ; nor may we do that which we think, if it were done to 
us, we would bear contentedly, but what we desire should be done to us. This 
is grounded upon that great commandment, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.” As we must bear the same affection to our neighbour that we would 
have borne to ourselves, So we must do the same good offices. ‘The meaning 
of this rule lies in three things: 1. We must do that to our neighbour which 
we ourselves acknowledge to be fit and reasonable ; the appeal is made to our 
own judgment, and the discovery of our judgment is referred to that which is 
our own will and expectation, when it is our own case. 2. We must put other 
people upon the level with ourselves, and reckon we are as much obliged to them 
as ier to us; we are as much bound to the duty of justice as they, and they as 
much entitled to the benetit of it as we. 3. We must, in our dealings with men, 
suppose ourselves in the same particular case and circumstances with those we 
have to do with, and deal accordingly. If 1 were making such an one’s bargain 
labouring under such an one’s infirmity and affliction, how would I desire an 
expect to be treated? And this is a Just supposition, because we know not 
how soon their case may really be ours ; however, we may fear, lest God, by his 
judgments, do to us as we have done to others, if we have not done as we would 

e done by. 

Secondly. A reason given to enforce this rule. This is the law and the 
prophets.” Itis the summary of that second great commandment, which is one 
of those two “on which hang all the law and the prophets,” ch. xxii. 40. We 
have not this in so many words, either in “the law or the prophets,” but it is 
the concurring language of the whole. All that is there said concerning our 
duty towards our neighbour, and that is no little, may be reduced to this rule. 
Christ has here adopted it into his law; so that both the Old Testament and 
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the New agree in prescribing this to us, “to do as we would be done by.” By 
this rule the law of Christ is commended, but the lives of, Christians are _con- 
demned, by comparing them with it. Aut hoc non Evangelium, aut hi non Evan- 
gelici,—‘ Either this is not the Gospel, or these are not Christians. 

IL. We must make religion our business, and be intent upon it. We must be 
strict and circumspect in our conversation, which is here represented to us as 
entering in at “a strait gate,” and walking on in a“ narrow way,’ ver. 13, 14. 
Observe here, x 

First. The account that is given of the bad way of sin and the good way of 
holiness. There are but two ways, right and wrong, good and eyil ; the way to 
heaven, and the way to hell; in the one of which we are all of us walking. No 
middle place hereafter, no middle way now. The distinction of the children of 
men into saints and sinners, godly and ungodly, will swallow up all to eternity. 

Here is, 1. An account given us of the way of sin and sinners, both what is 
the best and what is the worst of it. 1st. That which allures multitudes into it, 
and keeps them in it; that the “gate is wide, and the way broad,” and there 
are many travellers in that way. First. ‘You will have abundance of liberty in 
that way. The gate is wide, and stands wide open to tempt those that go right on 
their way. You may go in at this gate with all your lusts about you, it gives 
no check to your appetites, to your passions; you may walk in the “way of your 
heart, and in the sight of your eye,” that gives room enough.’ It is a “ broad 
way,” for there is nothing to hedge in those that walk in it, but they wander 
endlessly ; a “broad way,” for there are many paths in it; thereis choice of sin- 
ful ways, contrary to each other, but all paths in this “broad way. Secondly. 
* You will have abundance of company in that way. “ Many there be that go in 
at this gate, and walk in this way. If we “follow the multitude,” it will be 
“to do evil;” if we go with the crowd, it will be the wrong way. It is natural 
to us to incline to go down the stream, and do as the most do; but it is too 
great a compliment to be willing to be damned for company, and go to hell with 
them, because they will not go to heaven with us. If many perish, we should 
be the more cautious. 2nd. That which should affright us all from it, is, that it 
“leads to destruction;” death, eternal death, is at the end of it, and the way 
of sin tends to it; “everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord. 
Whether it be the highway of open profaneness, or the backway of close 
hypocrisy, if it be a way of sin, it will be our ruin, if we repent not. ity? 

2. Here is an account given us of the way of holiness. Ist, What there is in 
it that frightens many from it. Let us know the worst of it, that we may sit 
down and count the cost of it. Christ deals faithfully with us, and tells us, 
First. That “the gate is strait.” Conversion and regeneration is the gate by 
which we enter into this way, in which we begin a life of faith and serious god- 
liness; out of a state of sin into a state of grace we must pass by the “new 
birth,” Jno. iii. 3,5. This isa“ strait gate,” hard to hit, and hard to get through ; 
like a passage between two rocks, 1 Sam. xiv. 4. There must be a “new heart 
‘and a new spirit,” and “old things must pass away.” The bent of the soul must 
be changed, corrupt habits broken, corrupt customs broken off; what we have 
been doing all our days must be undone again; we must swim against the 
stream; much opposition must be struggled with, and broken through, from 
without and from within. It is easier to set a man against all the world than 
against himself, and yet this must be in conversion. It is a “strait gate,” for 
we must stoop, or we cannot go in at it; must become as little children; high 
thoughts must be brought down: nay, we must strip, must deny ourselves, put 
off the world, ‘‘ put off the old man,” must be willing to forsake all for our in- 
terest in Christ. The gate is “strait” to all, but to some straiter than to others; 
to the rich, to some that have been long prejudiced against religion. The gate 
is “strait,” blessed be God it is not shut up or locked against us; nor kept with 
a flaming sword, as it will be shortly, ch. xxv. 10. Secondly. That the * way is 
narrow.” We are not in heayen as soon as we are got through the “ strait gate,” 
not in Canaan as soon as we are got through the Red sea; no, we must go 
through a wilderness; must travel a narrow way, hedged in by the Divine law, 
which is “exceeding broad,” and that makes the way narrow. Self must be 

- denied, the body kept under, corruptions mortified, that are as a right eye and 
aright hand; daily temptations must be resisted; duties must be done that are 
against the grain; we must endure hardness, must wrestle and be in an agony, 
must watch in all things, and walk with care and circumspection; we must 
ge “through much tribulation.” It is odds re@Amwmévm, ‘an afflicted way, a way 

edged about with thorns; blessed be God it is not hedged up. The bodies 
we carry about with us, and the corruptions remaining in us, make the way of 
our duty difficult; but as the understanding and will grow more and more 
sound, it will open and enlarge, and grow more and more pleasant. Thirdly. 
The “gate” being so “strait,” and the way so “narrow,” it is not strange that 
there are but “ few that find it,” and choose it. Many pass it by through careless- 
ness, they will not be at the pains to find it; they are well as they are, and see 
no need to change their way; others look upon it, but shun it, they like not to 
be so limited and restrained. Those that are going to heaven are but few, com- 
ion to those that are going to hell; a remnant, a little flock, 1 Kin. xx. 27, 
ike the grape-gleanings of the vintage ; as the eight that were saved in the ark. 
In vitia alter alterum trudimus : quomodo ad salutem revocari potest, quum nul- 
lus retrahit et populus impellit ?—‘In the ways of vice men urge each other 
onwards : how shall any one be restored to the path of safety, when impelled 
forwards by the multitude, without any counteracting influence?’ Seneca, 
Lpist. 29. This discourages many, they are loath to be singular, to be solitary ; 
but instead of stumbling at this, say rather, ‘If so few are going to heaven, there 
shall be one the more for me.’ ond. Let us see what there is in this way which, 
notwithstanding this, should invite us all to it: it “leads to life;” to present 
comfort in the favour of God, which is the life of the soul; to eternal bliss, the 
hope of which at the end of our way should reconcile us to all the difficulties 
and inconveniences of the way. “Life and godliness” are put together, 
2 Pet.i.3. The “gate” is “strait,” and the ‘“‘way narrow” and up-hill, but 
one hour in heaven will make amends for all. 

Secondly. The great concern and duty of every one of us, in consideration of 
all this :—‘ Enter ye in at the strait gate.” The matter is fairly stated: “life and 
death, good and evil, are set before us; both the ways, and both the ends. Now 
let the matter be taken entire, and considered impartially, and then “ choose you 
this day” which you will walk in; nay, the matter determines itself, it will not 
admit of a debate; no man in his wits would choose to go to the gallows, be- 
cause it is a smooth, pleasant way to it; nor refuse the offer of a palace anda 
throne, because it is a rough, dirty way to it; yet such absurdities as these are 
men guilty of in the concerns of their souls. Delay not, therefore, deliberate 
not any longer, but “enter ye in at the strait gate;” “knock” at it by sincere 
and constant prayers and endeavours, and “it shall be opened,” nay, a wide 
door shall be opened, and an effectual one. It is true we can neither go in nor 
go on without the assistance of Divine grace, but it is as true, that grace is 
freely offered, and shall not be wanting to those that seek it, and submit to it. 
Conyersion is hard work, but it is needful; and, blessed be God, it is not im- 
possible, if we “strive,” Lu. xiii. 24. 


15 Beware of false prophets, which come to you 
. a ! 
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in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are rayening 
wolves. 16 Ye shall know them by their fruits. 
Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ? 
17 Even so every good tree bringeth forth good 


fruit; but a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. 


18 A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither 
can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. 19 Every 
tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, 
and cast into the fire. 20 Wherefore by their fruits 
ye shall know them. 


We have here a caution against “ false prophets,” to take heed that we be not 
deceived and imposed upon by them. aA aD are properly such as foretell 
things to come. ‘There were some in the Old Testament who pretended to that 
without warrant, and the event disproved their pretensiens as Zedekiah, 
1 Kin. xxii. 11; and another Zedekiah, Jer. xxix. 21. But prophets didalso teach 
the people their duty, so that false prophets here are false teachers. Christ 
being a prophet and ‘“‘a teacher come from God,” and designing to send abroad 
teachers under him, gives warning to all to take heed of counterfeits, who 
instead of healing souls with wholesome doctrine, as they pretend, would 
poison them. Those are false teachers, and false prophets, 1. Who produce 
false commissions, who pretend to have immediate warrant and direction from 
God to set up for prophets, and to be divinely inspired, when they are not so. 
Though their doctrine may be true, we are to “beware” of them as “false 
prophets.” False apostles are those who “say they are apostles, and are not,” 
Rev. ii. 2, such are “false prophets.” ‘Take heed of those who pretend to reve- 
lation, and admit them not without sufficient proof, lest that one absurdity 
being admitted, a thousand follow.’ 2. Who preach false doctrine .in those 
things that are essential to religion; who teach that which is contrary to “the 
truth as it is in Jesus,” to “the truth which is according to godliness.” The 
former seems to be the proper notions of Pseudopropheta,—‘a talse or pretend- 
ing prophet,’ but commonly the latter falls in with it; for who would ee out 
false colours, but with designs under pretence of them, the more successfully 
to attack the truth. Well, beware of them, suspect them, try them, and when 
you have discovered their falsehood, avoid them, have nothing to do with them. 

tand upon your guard against this temptation, which commonly attends the 
days of reformation, and the breathings out of Divine light, in more than ordi- 
nary strength and splendour. When God’s work is revived, Satan and his 
agents are most busy. Here is, 

I. A good reason jor this caution. 
sheep’s clothing,” ver. 15. 

First. We have need to be very cautious, because their pretences are very fair 
and plausible, and such as will deceive us, if we be not upon our guard. They 
come in “‘sheep’s clothing,” in the habit of prophets, which was plain, and coarse, 
and aad they “ wear a rough garment, to deceive,” Zee. xiii. 4. Elijah’s 
mantle the Septuagint calls 7 »yAwry,— a sheep-skin mantle.’ We must take 
heed of being imposed upon by men’s dress and garb, as by that of the scribes, 
which “ desire to walk in long robes,” Zu. xx. 46. Or it may be taken figura- 
tively; they pretend to be sheep, and outwardly appear so innocent, harmless, 
meek, useful, and all that is good, as none more; they feign themselves to be 
just men, and for the sake of their clothing, are admitted among the sheep, 
which gives them an opportunity of doing them a mischief ere they are aware. 
They and their errors are gilded with the specious pretences of sanctity and 
devotion. Satan turns himself into “an angel of light,” 2 Cor. xi. 13, 14; the 
enemy has “horns like a lamb,” Rev. xiii. 11; “faces of men,” Rev. ix. 7, 83 se- 
ducers in language and carriage are “soft as wool,” Rom. xvi. 18; Jsa. xxx. 10. 

Secondly. Gaga under these pretences their designs are very malicious 
and mischievous. ‘ Inwardly they are ravening wolves.” Every hypocrite is 
a goat in “ sheep’s clothing ;” but a false prophet is a wolf in “sheep’s clothing ;” 
not only not a sheep, but the worst enemy the sheep has, that comes not but to 
tear and devour, to “scatter the sheep,” Jno. x. 12, to drive them from God, 
and one from another, into crooked paths. Those that would cheat us of any 
truth, and possess us with error, whatever they pretend, it is mischief to our 
souls that they intend. Paul calls them “grievous wolves,” Acts xx. 29; they 
raven for themselves, “ serve their own belly,” Rom. xvi. 18, make a prey of you, 
make a gain of you. Now, since it is so easy a thing, and withal so dangerous, 
to be cheated, “beware of false prophets.” ; 

Il. Here is a good rule to go by in this caution. We must “ prove all things,” 
1 Thes. v. 21; “try the spirits,” 1 Jno, iv. 1; and here we have a touchstone 
to try by, “ Ye shall know them by their fruits,” ver. 16—20. Observe 

First. The illustration of this comparison, of the fruits being the discovery 

of the tree. You cannot always distinguish them by their bark and leaves, or 
by the spreading of their boughs, but “by their fruits ye shall know them.” 
The fruit is according to the tree. Men may, in their professions, put a force 
upon their nature, and contradict their inward principles, but the stream and 
bent of their practices will agree with them. Christ insists upon this, the 
agreeableness between the fruit and the tree, which is such, as thai, 1. Jf you 
know what the tree is, you may know what fruit to expect. Neyer look to 
“gather grapes from thorns, or figs from thistles:” it is not in their nature to 
produce such fruits. An apple may be stuck, or a bunch of grapes hung, upon 
a thorn, so may a good truth, a good word or action, be found in an ill man, 
but you may be sure it never grew there. Note, Ist. Corrupt, vicious, unsanc- 
tified hearts are like thorns and thistles, which came in with sin, are worthless, 
vexing, and for the fire at last. 2nd. Good works are “good fruit,” like 
grapes and figs, pleasing to God, and profitable to men. 3rd. This “good 
fruit” is never to be expected from bad men, any more than a “clean thing out 
of an unclean.” They want an influencing, acceptable principle; out of an eyil 
treasure will be brought forth evil things. 2. On the other hand, if you know 
what the fruit is, you may by that perceive what the tree is. “A good tree 
cannot bring forth evil fruit,” nay, it cannot but bring forth good fruit; and 
‘a corrupt tree cannot bring forth good fruit,” nay, it cannot but bring forth 
evil fruit; but then that must be reckoned the fruit of the tree which it brings 
forth naturally, and which is its genuine product, and which it brings forth 
plentifully and constantly, and is its nant product, Men are known, not by 
particular acts, but by the course and tenor of their conversations, and by the 
more frequent acts, especially those that appear to be free, and most their own, 
and least under the influence of external motives and inducements. 

Secondly. The application of this to the false prophets. 1. By way of terror 
| and threatening, ver. 19: ‘ Every tree that brings not forth good fruit is hewn 
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down.” ‘This very saying John Baptist had used, ch. iii. 10. Christ could have 
spoken the same sense in other words, could have altered it, or given it a new 
turn, but he thought it no diminution to him, to say the same that John had said 
before him. Let not ministers be ambitious of coining new expressions, nor 
people’s ears itch for novelties: “to write and speak the same things ” must 
not be “ grievous, for it is safe.” Here is, 1st. The description of barren trees. 
They are trees that do not “bring forth good fruit.”. Though there be fruit, 
if it be not “ good fruit,” (though that be done which for the matter of it is 
good, ifit be not done well, ina right manner, and for a right end,) the tree 
is accounted barren. 2nd. The doom of barren trees. “They are,” that is 
fcertainly they shall be, ‘hewn down, and cast into the fire.” God will deal 
with them as men use to deal with dry trees that cumber the ground: he will 
mark them hy some signal tokens of his displeasure, he will bark them by 
stripping them of their parts and gifts, will cut them down by death, and “ cast 
them into the fire” of hell, a fire blown with the bellows of God’s wrath, and 
fed with the wood of barren trees. Compare this with ze. xxxi. 12, 133 
Dan. iv.14; Jno. xv. 6. 2. By way of trial: “By their fruits ye shall know them.’ 
ist. By the fruits of their persons, their words and actions, and the course of 
their conversation. If you would know whether they be right or no, observe 
how they live; their works will testify for them or against them. The scribes 
and Pharisees sat in Moses’ chair, and taught the law, but they were proud, 
and covetous, and false, and oppressive, and therefore Christ warned his 
disciples to beware of them and their leaven, Mar. xii. 38. If men pretend to 
be prophets, and are immoral, that disproves their pretensions; those are no 
true friends “to the cross of Christ,” whatever they profess, whose “ god is 
their belly,” and “who mind earthly things,” PAil. ili. 18, 19. Those are not 
taught, or sent of the holy God, whose lives evidence that they are led by the 
unclean spirit. God puts the treasure into earthen vessels, but not into such 
stinking vessels. They may declare God’s statutes, but what have they to do 
to declare them? 2nd. By the fruits of their doctrine ; their fruits as prophets: 
not that this is the only way, but itis one way, of trying doctrines, whether 
they be of God or no. hat do they tend to? What affections and practices 
Trillthey lead those into that embrace them? If the ‘ doctrine be of God,” it 
will tend to promote serious piety, humility, charity, holiness, and love, with 
other Christian graces; but it, on the contrary, the doctrines these prophets 
preach have a manifest tendency to make people proud, worldly, and conten- 
tious, to make them loose and careless in their conversations, unjust or un- 
charitable, factions or disturbers of the public peace; if it indulge carnal 
liberty, and take people off from governing themselves and their families, by 
the strict rules of the narrow way, we may conclude that “this persuasion 
cometh not of him that calleth us,” Gral.v. 8; “this wisdom is not from above,” 
Jas. iii, 15. “ Faith and a good conscience” are held together, 1 Tim. i. 19; iii. 9. 
Note, “ Doctrines of doubtful disputation” must be tried by graces and duties 
of confessed certainty; those opinions come not from God that lead to sin; 
but if we cannot know them by “their fruits,” we must have recourse to the 
oe psu “to the law and to the testimony.” Do they speak according 
to that rule? 


21 Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that 
doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven. 22 
Many will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have 
we not prophesied in thy name? and in thy name 
have cast out devils? and in thy name done man 
wonderful works ? 23 And then will I profess unto 
them, I never knew you: depart from me, ye that 
work iniquity. 24 Therefore whosoever heareth these 
sayings of mine, and doeth them, I will liken him 
unto a wise man, which built his house upon a rock : 
25 And the rain descended, and the floods came, and 
the winds blew, and beat upon that house ; and it fell 
not: for it was founded upon a rock. 26 And every 
one that heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth 
them not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, which 
built his house upon the sand: 27% And the rain 
descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, 
and beat upon that house; and it fell: and great was 
the fall of it. 28 And it came to pass, when Jesus 
had ended these sayings, the people were astonished 
at his doctrine: 29 For he taught them as one 
having authority, and not as the scribes. 


‘We have here the conclusion of this long and excellent sermon, the scope of 
which is to shew the indispensible necessity of obedience to the commands of 
Christ ; this is designed to clench the nail, that it might fix in a sure place. 
He speaks this to his disciples that sat at his feet wherever he preached, and 
followed him wherever he went. Had he sought his own praise among men, 
he would have said that was enough; but the religion he came to establish is 
“in power, not in word only,” 1 Cor. iv. 20; and, therefore, something more 
is necessary. : 

I. He shews by a plain remonstrance, that an outward profession of religion, 
though panes riself,never so remarkable, will not bring us to heaven, unless there 
be an agreeable conversation, ver. 21—23. All judgment is committed to our 
Lord Jesus; the keys are put into his hand; he has power to prescribe new 
terms of life and death, and of judging men according to them. Now this isa 
solemn declaration pursuant to that Pee Observe here, 
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First. Christ’s law laid down, ver. 21: “ Not every one that saith, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven,” that is, into the kingdom of grace 
and glory. It is an answer to that question, Ps. xy. 1, “ Who shall sojourn 
in thy tabernacle ?” that is, the church militant; and “ who shall dwell in thy 
holy hill?” that is, the church triumphant. Christ here tells in two things 
1. That it will not suffice to say, “ Lord, Lord;” in word and tongue to own 
Christ for our Master, and to make addresses to him, and professions of him 
accordingly ; in prayer to God, in discourse with men, we must call Christ 
“ Lord, Lord;” we “say well,” for so he is, Jno. xiii. 13. But can we imagine 
that this is enough to bring us to heaven, that such a piece of formality as this 
should be so recompensed; or that he who knows and requires the heart ; hould 
be so put off with shows for substance? Compliments among men are pieces 
of civility that are returned with compliments, but they are never paid as real 
services; and can they, then, be of any account with Christ ? There may be 
a seeming importunity in prayer, ‘ Lord, Lord;” but if inward impressions be 
not answerable to outward expressions, we are but “as a sounding brass, and 
a tinkling cymbal.” This is not to take us off from saying, “ Lord, Lord,” 
from praying and being earnest in prayer, from professing Christ’s name, and 
being bold in professing it; but from resting in these, in the form of godliness 
without the power. 2. That it is necessary to our happiness that we “do the 
will” of Christ, which is indeed the “will of his Father in heaven.” The will 
of God as Christ’s Father, is his will in the Gospel, for there he is made 
known as the “Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” and in him “ our Father.” 
Now this is_his will, that we believe in Christ, that we repent of sin, that we 
live a holy life, that we “love one another.” This is his will, “ even our sanc- 
tification.” If we comply not with the will of God, we mock Christ in callin 
him “Lord,” as they did who put on him a gorgeous robe, and said, “ Hail, 
King of the Jews.” Saying and doing are two things often parted in the con- 
versation of men. He that said, “I go, sir,” stirred never a step, ch. xxi. 30. 
But these two things God has joined in his command, and let no man that puts 
them asunder think to enter into the *‘ kindom of heaven.” 

Secondly. The hypocrite’s plea against the strictness of this law, offering 
other things in lieu of obedience, ver. 22. The plea is supposed to be “ in that 
day,” that great day when every man shall appear in his own colours, when 
the “secrets of all hearts” shall be manifest, and, among the rest, the secret 
pretences with which sinners now support their vain hopes. Christ knows the 
strength of their cause, and it is but weakness; what they now harbour in 
their bosoms they will then produce in arrest of judgment, to stay the doom, 
but it will be in vain. They put in their plea with great importunity, “ Lord, 
Lord;” and with great confidence, appealing to Christ concerning it: ‘ Lord, 
dost not thou know, 1. That we have prophesied in thy name?’ Yes, it may 
be so; Baalam and Caiaphas were overruled to prophesy, and Saul was against 
his will “among the prophets ;” yet that did not save them. These prophesied 
in his name, but he did not send them; they only made use of his name to serve 
aturn. Note, A man may be a preacher, may have gifts for the ministry, and 
an external call to it, and perhaps some success in it, and yet be a wicked man; 
may help others to heaven, and yet come short himself. 2. ‘That “in thy 
name we have cast out devils.” ’ hat may be too; Judas cast out devils, and 
yet was ason of perdition. Origen saith, ‘That in his time, so prevalent was 
the name of Christ to cast out devils, that sometimes it availed when named 
by wicked Christians.’ A man might cast devils out of others, and yet have a 
devil, nay, and be a devil, himself. 3. ‘That ‘‘in thy name we have done many 
wonderful works.”’ There may be a faith of miracles where there is no justi- 
fying faith, none of that faith which works by love and obedience. Gifts of 
tongues and healing would recommend men to the world, but it is only real 
holiness and sanctification that is accepted of God. Grace and love is “a more 
excellent way,” than “removing mountains,” or “ speaking with the tongues or 
men and angels,” 1 Cor. xiii. 1, 2. Grace will bring a man to heaven without 
working miracles, but working miracles will never bring a man to heaven 
without grace. Observe, that which their hearts were upon in doing these 
works, and which they confided in, was the wonderfulness of them. Simon 
Magus wondered at the miracles, Acts viii. 13, and therefore would give any 
money for power to do the like. Observe, they had not many good works to 
plead, and they could not pretend to have done many gracious works of piety 
and charity ; one such would have passed better in their account than “ many 
wonderful works,” which availed not at all while they persisted in disobedience. 
Miracles are now ceased, and with them this plea. But do not carnal hearts 
still bolster up themselves in their groundless hopes with the like vain sup- 
ports? They think they shall go to heaven, because they have been of good 
repute among professors of religion, have kept fasts, and given alms, and have 
been preferred in the church, as if this would atone for their reigning pride, 
worldliness, and sensuality, and want of love to God and man. “ Bethel is 
their confidence,” Jer. xlyiii. 13. They are “haughty because of the hol 
mountain,” Zep. iii. 11; and boast that they are “the temple of the Lord,” 
Jer. vii. 4. Let us take heed of resting in external privileges and performances, 
lest we ‘‘ deceive ourselves,” and perish eternally, as multitudes do, with a 
“Vie in our right hand.” ’ : 

Thirdly. The rejection of this plea, as frivolous. The same that is the Law- 
maker, ver. 21, is here the Judge according to that law, ver. 23; and he will 
overrule the plea, will overrule it publicly: he ‘ will profess to them,” with all 
possible solemnity, as sentence is passed by the judge, “I never knew you,” 
and therefore “depart from me ye that work iniquity.” Observe, 1. Why, and 
upon what ground, he rejects them and their plea: because they were “ workers 
of iniquity.” Note, It is possible for men to have a great name for piety, and 
yet to be workers of iniquity, and those that are so will receive the greater 
damnation. Secret haunts of sin, moet up under the cloak of a visible profes- 
sion, will be the ruin of hypocrites. Living in known sin nullifies men’s pre- 
tensions, be they never so specious. 2. How it is expressed: I never knew 
you,” that is, ‘i never owned you as my servants, no, not when you “ pro- 
phesied in my name;” when you were in the height of your profession, and 
were most cried up.’ This intimates that if he had eyer known them, as “the 
Lord knows them that are his,’ had ever owned them and loved them as his, 
he would have known them, and owned them, and loved them to the end. But 
he never did know them, for he always knew them to be hypocrites, and rotten 
at heart, as he did Judas; therefore, “ Depart from me.” Hath Christ need of 
such guests? When he came in the flesh he called sinners to him, ch, ix. 13. 
But “when he shall come again in glory,’ he will drive sinners from him. 
They that would nut come to him to be saved, must depart from him to be 
damned. To depart from Christ is the very hell of hell; it is the foundation 
of all the misery of the damned, to be cut off from all hope of benefit of Christ 
and his mediation. hose that go no further in Christ’s service than a bare 
profession, he doth not accept, nor will he own in the great day. See from what 
a height of hope men may fall into the depth of misery, how they may go to hell 
by the gates of heaven! This should be an awakening word to all Christians. If 
a preacher, one that cast out devils and wrought miracles, be disowned of 
Christ for working iniquity, what will become of us if we be found such? 
And if we be such, we shall certainly be found such. At God’s bar a pro- 
fession of religion will not bear out any man in the practice and indulgence 
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of sin. Therefore, “let every one that names the name of Christ, depart from 
all iniquity.” ‘ : 

e ee by a parable, that hearing these sayings of Christ will not make 
us happy, if we do not make conscience of doing them ; but if we hear them and 
do them, we are “ blessed in our deed,” ver. 24—27. : 

First. The hearers of Christ’s word are here divided into two sorts ; some 
that hear and do what they hear, others that hear and do not do. hrist 
preached now to a mixed multitude, and he thus “separates them one from the 
other,” as he will at the great day, when “all nations shall be gathered betore 
him.” Christ is still speaking from heaven by his Word and Spirit, speaks by 
ministers, by providences, and of those that hear him there are two sorts. 1. 
Some that “ hear his sayings, and do them;” blessed be God that there are any 
such, though comparatively few. To hear Christ is not barely to give him the 
hearing, but to obey him. Note, It highly concerns us all to do what we hear 
of the sayings of Christ. It is a mercy that we hear his sayings: Blessed are 
those ears,” ch. xiii. 16,17. But if we practise not what we hear, we receive 
that “grace in vain.” To do Christ’s sayings, is conscientiously to abstain from 
the sins that he forbids, and perform the duties that he requires. Our thoughts 
and affections, our words and actions, the temper of our minds, and the tenor 
of our lives, must be conformable to the Gospel of Christ ; that is the doing he 
requires. All the sayings of Christ, not only the laws he hath eee but 
the truths he hath revealed, must be done by us: they are a light, not only to 
our eyes, but to our feet; and are designed, not only to inform our judgments, 
but to reform our hearts and lives: nor do we indeed believe them, if we do 
not live up to them. Observe, It is not enough to hear Christ’s sayings and 
understand them, hear them and remember them, hear them and talk of ane 
repeat them, dispute for them, but we must hear and dothem. “ ‘This do, an 
thou shalt live.” Those only that “hear and do” are “blessed,” Lu. x1. 28; 
Jno. xiii. 17, and are akin to Christ, ch. xii. 50. 2. There are others who hear 
Christ’s sayings and “do them not;” their religion rests in bare hearing, and 
goes no further; like children that have the rickets, their heads swell with 
empty notions and indigested opinions, but their joints are weak, and they 
heavy and listless; they neither can stir, nor care to stir in any good duty 3 
they “hear God’s words” as if they desired to “ know his ways,” like a people 
“that did righteousness,” but they will not “do them,’ Hze. xxxili. 30, 315 
Isa. lviii. 2. Thus they deceive i sinwaly ds: as Micah, who thought himself 
happy because he had a Leyite to be his priest, though he had not the Lord to 
behis God. The seedis sown, but it never comes up; they see their spots in the 
glass of the Word, but wash them not off, Jas. i. 22,24. Thus they put a cheat 
upon their own souls ; for it is certain, if our hearing be not the means of our 
obedience, it will be the aggravation of our disobedience. Those who only 
hear Christ’s sayings, and do them not, sit down in the midway to heaven, and 
that will never bring them to their journey’s end: they are akin to Christ only 
by the half blood, and our law allows not such to inherit. 

Secondly. These two sorts of hearers are here represented in their true 
characters, and the state of their case, under the comparison of two builders: 
one was “ wise,” and built “upon the rock,” and his building stood in a storm; 
the other “foolish,” and built “ upon the sand,” and his building fell. Now, 1. 
The general scope of this parable teacheth us, that the only way to make 
sure work for our souls and eternity, is, to “hear and do the sayings” of the 
Lord Jesus; these sayings of his in this sermon upon the mount, which is 
wholly practical; some of them seem hard sayings to flesh and blood, but they 
must be done; and thus we lay up in store “a good foundation for the time to 
come,” 1 Tim. vi.19: ‘a good bond, so some read it; a bond of God’s making, 
which secures salvation upon Gospel terms, that is a good bond; not one of our 
devising, which brings salvation to our own fancies. Those make sure the 

ood part, who, like Mary, when they hear the Word of Christ, “sit at his 
feet,” in subjection to it; “Speak, Lord, for thy servant hears.” 2. The parti- 
cular parts of it teach us divers good lessons. Ist. That we have every one of 
us a house to build, and that house is our hopes for heaven. It ought to be our 
chief and constant care to make our calling and election sure, and so we make 
our salvation sure; to secure a title to heayen’s happiness, and then to get the 
comfortable evidence of it; to make it sure, and sure to ourselves, that, “ when 
we fail, we shall be received into everlasting habitations.” Many never mind 
this ; it is the furthest thing in their thoughts ; they are building for this world, 
as if they were to be here always, but take no care to build for another world, 
All that take upon them a profession of religion, profess to inquire, what they 
shall do to be saved? How they may get to heaven at last, and may have a 
well-grounded hope of it in the meantime? 2nd. That there is a rock provided 
for us to build this house upon, and that “rock is Christ.” He is “ laid for a 
foundation,” “and other foundation can no man lay,” Jsa. xxviii. 16; 1 Cor. iii. 11. 
He is “our hope,” 1 7im.i. 1. Christ in us is so; we must ground our hopes 
for heaven upon the fulness of Christ’s merit for the pardon of sin, the power 
of his Spirit for the sanctification of our nature, and the prevalency of his 
intercession for the drawing out of all that good which he hath purchased for 
us. There is that in him, as he is “ made known” and made over “to us in the 
Gospel,” which is sufficient to redress all our grievances, and to answer all the 
necessities of our case; so that he is a “ Saviour to the uttermost.” The church 
is built upon this rock, and so is every believer. He is strong and immovable 
as arock; we may venture our all upon him, and shall not be made ashamed 
of our hope. 3rd. There is a remnant, who, by hearing and doing the sayings 
of Christ, build their hopes upon this “ rock,” and it is their wisdom. Christ is 
our only “ way to the Father,” but the obedience of faith is our only way to 
Christ; for to them that “obey him,” and to them only, he becomes the * Author 
of eternal salvation.” Those build upon Christ who, having sincerely consented 
to him as their Prince and Saviour, make it their constant care to conform to 
all the rules of his holy religion, and therein depend entirely upon him for 
assistance from God, and acceptance with him; and count every thing “bat 
loss and dung,” that they may “ win Christ, and be found in him.” Buildin 
upon a rock requires care and pains; those that would make their calling and 
election sure must give diligence. Those are wise builders that begin to build 
so as they may be “able to finish,” Zw. xiv. 30; and therefore lay a foundation. 
4th. There are many who profess they hope to go to heaven, but despise this 
rock, and build their hopes upon the sand, which is done without much pains ; 
but it is their folly. Every thing besides Christ is “sand.” Some build their 
hopes upon their worldly prosperity, as if that were a sure token of God’s 
fayour, Hos. xii. 8; others upon their external profession of religion, the 
privileges they enjoy, and the performances they go through in that profession, 
and the reputation they have got by it; they are called Christians, were bap- 
tized, go to church, hear Christ's Word, say their prayers, and do nobody any 
harm ; and if they perish, God help a great many. his is the “light of their 
own fire” which they walk in; this is that which, with a great deal of assur- 
ance, they venture upon; but it is all “sand,” too weak to bear such a fabric as 
our hopes for heaven. 5th. There is a storm coming that will try what our 
hopes are bottomed on, “try every man’s work,” 1 Cor. iii. 13, will “ discover 
the foundation,” Hab. iii. 13. “ Rain, and floods, and wind, will beat upon the 
house.” The trial is sometimes in this world, when “tribulation and persecn- 
tion arise because of the Word;” shen it will be seen who only heard the 
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Word, and who heard and practised it; then, when we have occasion to use 


| our hopes, it will be tried whether they were right and well grounded or no. 
| However, when death and judgment come, then the storm comes, and it will 


undoubtedly come, how calm soever things may be with us now. Then every 
thing else will fail us but these hopes, and then, if ever, they will be turned into 
everlasting fruition. 6th. Those hopes that are built upon Christ, the rock, will 
stand, and will stand the builder in stead when the storm comes. They will be 
his preservation, both from desertion and from prevailing disquiet. His profes- 
sion will not wither, his comforts will not fail, they will be his strength and song, 
as “an anchor of the soul, sure and stedfast.” When he comes to the last 
encounter, those hopes will take off the terror of death and the graye, will 
carry him cheerfully through that dark valley, will be approved by the Judge, 


| will stand the test of the great day, and will be crowned with endless glory, 


2 Cor. i. 12; 2 Tim. iv. 7,8. Blessed is that servant, whom the Lord, when 
he comes, finds so doing, so hoping. 7th. Those hopes which foolish builders 
ground upon any thing but Christ, will certainly fail them in a stormy day; will 
yield them no true comfort and satisfaction in trouble, in the hour of death, and 
in the day of judgment; will be no fence against temptations to apostacy ina 
time of persecution ; when “ God takes away the soul, where is the hope of the 
hypocrite ?” Job xxvii. 8. It is as the “ spider’s web,” and as the “ giving up of 
the ghost.” He shall “‘lean upon his house, but it shall not stand,” Job viii, 15. 
it fell in the storm, when the builder had most need of it, and expected it should 
be a shelter to him. It fell when it was too late to build another; ““whena 
wicked man dies, his expectation perishes,” then when he thought it should 
have been turned into fruition. “It fell, and great was the fall of it.” 1t was 
a great disappointment to the builder, the shame and loss was great. The 
higher men’s hopes have been raised, the lower they fall. It is the sorest 
ruin of all that attends formal professors; witness Capernaum’s doom. 

Lastly. In the last two verses we are told what impressions Christ's discourse 
made upon the auditory. It was an excellent sermon, and it is probable he said 
more than is here recorded; and doubtless the delivery of it from the mouth of 
him, into whose lips grace was poured, did mightily set it off. ow, 

First. They ‘‘ were astonished at his doctrine.” It is to be feared few of 
them were brought by it to follow him; but for the present they were filled 
with wonder. Note, it is possible for people to admire good preaching, and 
yet to remain in ignorance and unbelief: to be astonished, and yet not sanctified. 

Secondly. The reason was, because he taught them “as one having authority, 
and not as the scribes.” ‘The scribes pretended to as much authority as any 
teachers whatsoever, and were supported by all the external advantages that 
could be, but their preaching was mean, and tat, and jejune; they spake as those 
that were not themselves masters of what they preached; the Word did not come 
from them with any life or force; they delivered it as a schoolboy says his lesson ; 
but Christ delivered his discourse as a judge gives his charge. He did indeed, 
dominari in concionibus,— deliver his discourses with a tone of authority; his 
lessons were laws,—his word a word of command. Christ upon the mountain 
shewed more true authority than the scribes in Moses’ seat. ‘Thus when 
Christ teacheth by his spirit in the soul, he teacheth with authority. He saith, 
“ Let there be light, and there is light.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The Evangelist had given this general idea of the conversation of our Lord Jesus, after 
his entrance upon his public work, that ‘‘he went about preaching the Gospel, and 
healing all manner of sickness,” ch. iv. 23; and the doctrine he preached was both 
confirmed and recommended by the cures he wrought. Having, therefore, in the fore- 


going chapters given us a specimen of his preaching, he comes now to give some 
instances of the miracles he wrought, which prove him ‘‘a teacher come from God,” 
and the great healer of a diseased world. 
of a leper, ver. 1—4, 
muning with two that had a mind to follow him, ver. 19—22. 
the tempest, ver. 23—27. 


In this chapter we haye, I. Christ's cleansing 
II. His curing a palsy and fever, ver. 5—18. III. His com- 
IV. His controlling of 
V. His casting out of devils, ver. 28—34. 


HEN he was come down 
from the mountain, great 
bh multitudes followed him. 2 

{ And, behold, there came a 
iS cy leper and worshipped him 
[et \ saying, Lord, if thou wilt, 
Oe thou canst make me clean. 
Y<3 And Jesus put forth his 


Se in) gy Semi,Y hand, and touched hi = 
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SO SAVES ing, I will; be thou clean. 


And immediately his leprosy was cleansed. 4 And 
Jesus saith unto him, See thou tell no man; but go 
thy way, shew thyself to the priest, and offer the gift 


that Moses commanded, for a testimony unto them. 


The first verse refers to the close of his foregoing sermon. The people that 
heard him “were astonished at his doctrine ;” and the effect of that was, that 
“when he came down from the mountain, great multitudes followed him.” 
Though he was so strict a lawgiver, and so faithful a reprover, they diligently 
attended him, and were loath to disperse and go from him. Note, Those to 
whom Christ has manifested himself, cannot but desire to be better acquainted 
with him. They who know much of Christ should covet to know more: and 

then shall we know, if we thus follow on to know the Lord.” It is good to see 
people so well affected to Christ, as never to think they can hear enough of 
him; so well affected to the best things, as thus to Hock after good preaching, 
and to follow the Lamb whithersoever he goes. Now was Jacob’s prophecy 
concerning the Messiah fulfilled, that “unto him shall the aan of the 
people be ;” yet those who gathered to him did not cleave to him. They who 
followed him closely and constantly were but few compared with the multi- 
tudes that were but followers at large. 

In these verses we have an account of Christ’s “ cleansing a leper.” It would 
seem, by comparing Mar. i. 40, and Lu. y. 12, that this passage, though placed 
by St. Matthew atter the sermon on the mount, because he would give an 
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account of his doctrine first, and then of his miracles, yet happened sometime 
before; but that is not at all material. This is fitly recorded with the first of 
Christ’s miracles: 1. Because the leprosy was looked upon among the Jews as 
a_ particular mark of God’s displeasure: hence we find Miriam, Gehazi, and 
Uzziah smitten with leprosy for some one particular sin; and therefore Christ, 
to shew that he came to turn away the wrath of God by taking away sin, began 
with the cure of a leper. 2. Because this disease, as it was supposed to come 
immediately from the hand of God, so also to be removed immediately by his 
hand, and therefore it was not attempted to be cured by physicians, but was 
put under the inspection of the priests, the Lord’s ministers, who waited to see 
what God would do. And its being in a garment, or in the walls of a house, 
was altogether supernatural; and it should seem to be a disease of a quite 
different nature from what we call now the leprosy. The king of Israel said, 
“Am 1a God,” that Lam sent to “to recover a man of his leprosy?” 2 Ain. v. 7. 
Christ proved himself God by recovering many from the leprosy, and author- 
izing his disciples in his name to do so too, ch. x. 8, and it is put among the 
proots of his being the Messiah, ch. xi. 5. He also shewed himself to be the 
‘Saviour of his people from their sins;” for though every disease is both the 
fruit of sin and a figure of it, as the disorder of the soul, yet the leprosy was in 
a special manner so; for it contracted such a pollution, and obliged to such a 
separation from holy things, as no other disease did; and therefore in the laws 
concerning it, Zev. xiii. and xiy., it is treated, not as a sickness, but as an un- 
cleanness. he priest was to pronounce the party clean or unclean, according 
as the indications were; but the honour of “making the lepers clean” was 
reserved for Christ, who was to do it as the “ High Priest of our profession ;” 
he comes to do that which “ the law could not do, in that it was weak through 
the flesh,” Rom. viii. 3. The law discovered sin, (for by the law is the know- 
ledge of sin,) and pronounced sinners unclean, it “shut them up,” Gal. iii. 22, 
as the priest did the leper, but could go no further; it could not “ make the 
comers thereunto perfect.” But Christ takes away sin, cleanseth us from it, 
and so “ perfecteth for ever them that are sanctified.” Now here we have, 

L. The leper’s address to Christ. Jf this happened as it is here placed, after 
the sermon on the mount, we may suppose that the leper, though shut out by 
his disease from the cities of Israel, yet got within hearing of Christ’s sermon, 
and was encouraged by it to make his application to him; for he that taught 
“as one having authority” could heal also; and therefore he “came and 
worshipped him,” as one clothed with a Divine power. His address is, “ Lord, if 
thou wilt, thou canst make me clean.” The cleansing of him may be considered, 

First. As a temporal mercy; a mercy to the body, delivering it from a disease, 
which, though it did not threaten life, embittered it. And so it directs us, not 
only to apply ourselves to Christ, who has power over bodily diseases for the 
cure of them, but in what manner to apply ourselves to him ; with an assurance 
of his power, he is as able to cure diseases now, as he was when on earth, but 
with a submission to his will; ‘* Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst.” As to temporal 
mercies we cannot be so sure of God's will to bestow them, as we may of his 
power, for his power in them is unlimited, but his promise of them is limited as 
far as it is for his glory, and our good; but when we cannot be sure of his will, 
yet we may be sure of his wisdom and mercy to which we may cheerfully refer 
ourselves ; “ Thy will be done :” and this makes the expectation easy, and the 
event, when it comes, comfortable. 

Secondly. As atypical mercy. Sin is the leprosy of the soul, it shuts us out 


from communion with God; to which, that we may be restored, it is necessary | 


we be cleansed from this leprosy, and ought to be our great concern. Now, 
Seer te It is our comfort when we apply ourselves to Christ, as the great 

ysician 
Ratevine boldness go to him and tell him so. That is, 1. We must “rest our- 
selves upon his power;” be confident of this, that Christ can make us clean. 
No guilt so great, but there is a sufficiency in his righteousness to atone for it ; 
no corruption so strong, but there is a sufticiency in his grace to subdue it. 
Ged would not appoint a physician to his hospital that was not par negotio,— 
‘every way qualified for the undertaking.’ 2. We must “‘ recommend ourselves 
to his pity,” we cannot demand it as a debt, but we humbly request it as a 
favour: “Tord, if thou wilt.” ‘I throw myself at thy feet, and if 1 perish, L 
will perish there.’ 

Li. Christ's answer to this address, which was very kind, ver. 3. 

First. He ** put forth his band, and touched him.” The leprosy was a noisome, 
loathsome disease, yet Christ touched him; for he did not disdain to converse 
with publicans and sinners to do them 
contracted by the touch of a leper, but Christ would shew that when he 
conversed with sinners he was in no danger of being infected by them, for the 


rood. There was a ceremonial pollution | 
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that if he will, he can make us clean, and we should with an huinble, | 


| 
| 


prince of this world had nothing in him. If we touch pitch we are defiled; but | 


Christ was “ separate from sinners,” even when he lived among them. 
Secondly. He said, “I will; be thou clean.” 


He did not say, as Elisha to | 


Naaman, * Go, wash in Jordan;” did not put him upon a tedious, troublesome, | 
chargeable course of physic, but spake the word and healed him. 1. Here is a 


word of kindness, “1 will.” ‘I am as willing to help thee, as thou art to be 
helped” Note, Those who by faith apply themselves to Christ for mercy and 


grace, may be sure that he is willing, freely willing, to give them the mercy and | 


grace they come to himfor. Christ is a physician that doth not need to be 


sought for, he is always in the way; doth not need to be urged,—“ while we | 
are yet speaking he hears ;”—doth not need to be feed, he heals freely, “not. | 


for price or reward.” 


Both a power of authority and a power of energy are exerted in this word. 
Christ heals by a word of command to us: “ Be thou clean,” that is, ‘be willing 
to be clean, and use the means; cleanse thyself from 
goes along with this a word of command concerning us, a word that doth the 
work: “I will that thou be clean.” Such a word as this is necessary to the 
cure, and effectual for it; and the almighty grace that speaks it shall not be 


wanting to those that truly desire it. 
UL. The happy change hereby wrought. “ tmmediately his leprosy was 
cleansed.” Nature works gradually, but the God of nature works “imme- |! 


diately ;” he speaks, it is done ; and yet works effectually :—he “ commands, and 
it stands fast.” One of the first miracles Moses wrought was curing himself of 
a leprosy, Hx. iv. 7, for the priests under the law offered sacrifice first for their 
own sin; but one of Christ’s first miracles was curing another of a leprosy, for 
he had no sin of nis own to atone for. 

IV. The after-directions Christ gave him. 
by Christ should ever after be ruled by him. 

First. “See thou tell no man,” that is, ‘ tell no man till thou hast shewn thy- 
self to the priest, and he has pronounced thee clean; and so thou hast a legal 
nee both that thou wast before a leper, and art now thoroughly cleansed.’ 

hrist would have his miracles to appear in their full light and evidence, and 
not to be published till they could appear so. Note, Those that preach the 
truths of Christ should be able to proye them, to defend what they preach, and 
convince gainsayers. ‘‘‘ Tellno man till thou hast shewed thyself to the priest,” 
lest if he hear who cured thee, he should out of spite deny to give thee a certi- 
ficate of the cure, and so continue thee under confinement,’ Such were the 
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It is fit that those who are cured 


or ; He has given all possible demonstration that he is | 
as willing as he is able to save sinners. 2. A word of power, “* Be thou clean.” | 


all filthiness ; but there | 
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priests in Christ’s time, that those who had any thing to do with them had need 
to be wise as serpents. 

Secondly. “ Go, shew thyself to the priest,” according to the law, Lev. xiv. 2. 
Christ took care to have the law observed, lest he should give offence; and to 
shew that he will have order kept up, and good discipline and respect paid to 
those that are in office. It may be of use to those who are cleansed of their 
spiritual leprosy to have recourse to Christ’s ministers, and open their case to 
them, that they may assist them in their inguiries into their spiritual state, and 
advise and comfort them, and pray for them. vl 

Thirdly. “ Offer the gift that Moses commanded,” in token of thankfulness 
to God, and recompense to the priest for his pains: and this “for a testimony 
unto them ;” either, 1. Which “ Moses commanded for a testimony :” the cere- 
monial laws were testimonies of God’s authority over them, care of them, and 
of that grace which should after be revealed. Or, 2. ‘Do thou offer it for a 
testimony, and let the priest know who cleansed thee, and how; and it shall be 
a testimony that there is one among them who doth that which the high priest 
cannot do. Let it remain upon record as a witness of my power, and a testi- 
mony for me to them, if they will use it, and improve it; but against them, if 
they will not’ for so Christ’s word and works are testimonies. 


5 And when Jesus was entered into Capernaum, 
there came unto him a centurion, beseeching him, 


ROMAN CENTURION. 


6 And saying, Lord, my servant lieth at home sick 
of the palsy, grievously tormented. 7 And Jesus 
saith unto him, I will come and heal him. 8 The 
centurion answered and said, Lord, I am not worthy 
that thou shouldest come under my roof: but speak 
the word only, and my servant shall be healed. 9 
For Iam a man under authority, having soldiers 
under me: and I say to this man, Go, and he goeth ; 
and to another, Come, and he cometh; and to my 
servant, Do this, and he doeth 7. 10 When Jesus 
heard zt, he marvelled, and said to them that fol- 
lowed, Verily I say unto you, I have not found so 
great faith, no, not in Israel. 11 And I say unto 
ou, That many shall come from the east and west, 
and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven, 12 But the child- 
ren of the kingdom shall be cast out into outer dark- 
ness: there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 
13 And Jesus said unto the centurion, Go thy way ; 
and as thou hast believed, so be it done unto thee. 
And his servant was healed in the selfsame hour. 

We have here an account of Christ’s euring the centurion’s servant of a palsy. 
This was done at Capernaum, where Christ now dwelt, ch. iv. 13. Christ went 
about doing good, and came home to do good too; every place he came to was 
the better for him. ‘I'he persons Christ had now to do with were, . 

First A “centurion ;” he was the supplicant ; a Gentile, a Roman, a captain, 
an officer of the army; probably commander in chief of that part of the Roman 
army which was quartered at Capernaum, and kept garrison there. 

1. Though he was a soldier, and a little piety commonly goes a great 
way with men of that profession, yet he was a godly man, he was emi- 
nently so. Note, God hath his remnant among all sorts of people. No man’s 


calling or place in the world will be an excuse for his unbelief and impiety; 
none shall say inthe great day, ‘I had been religious if I had not been a soldier; 
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for such there are among the “ransomed of the Lord.” And sometimes where 
grace conquers the unlikely, it is more than a conqueror ; this soldier that was 

ood, was very good. : y 
5 2. Though Ea wad a Roman soldier, and his very dwelling among the Jews 
was a badge of their subjection to the Roman yoke, yet Christ, who was 
* King of the Jews,” favoured him ; and therein has taught us to do good to 
our enemies, and not needlessly to interest ourselves in national enmities. 

3. Though he was a Gentile, yet Christ countenanced him. It is true he 
went not to any of the Gentile towns, (it was the land of Canaan that was 
Emmanuel’s land, Jsa. viii. 8,) yet he received addresses from Gentiles; now 

ood old Simeon’s word began to be fulfilled, that he should be “a light to 
ighten the Gentiles,” as well as “the glory of his aN, Israel.” Matthew in 
annexing this cure to that of the leper, who was a Jew, intimates this; the 
leprous Jews Christ touched and cured, for he preached personally to them ; 
but paralytic Gentiles he cured at a distance; for to them he did not go in 
person, but “sent his Word and healed them;” yet in them he was more 
magnified. ‘ 

Reobndly! The centurion’s “servant ;” he was the patient. In this also it appears 
that there is ‘no respect of persons with God;” for in Christ Jesus, as there 
is “neither circumcision nor uncircumcision,” so there is ‘neither bond nor 
free.” He is as ready to heal the poorest servant, as the richest master; for 
he himself “took upon him the form of a servant,” to shew his regard to the 
meanest. 

Now, in the story of the cure of this servant, we may observe an intercourse 
or interchanging of graces, very remarkable between Christ and the centurion. 
See here, 4 

J. The grace of the centurion working towards Christ. Can any good thing 
come out of a Roman soldier? Any thing tolerable, much less any thing laud- 
able? ‘Come and see,” and you will find abundance of good coming out of 
this centurion, that was eminent and exemplary. Observe, ; 

First. His affectionate address to Jesus Christ, which speaks, Ist. A pious re- 
gard to our great Master, as one able and willing to succour and relieve poor 
petitioners. as came to him ‘‘ beseeching him,’”—not as Naaman the Syrian, (a 
centurion too,) came to Elisha, demanding a cure, taking state and standing upon 
points of honour—but with cap in hand, as an humble suitor. By this it appears 
that he saw more in Christ than what appeared at first view; saw that which 
commanded respect, though to those that looked no further, “his ig was 
marred more than any man’s.” The officers of the army being comptrollers of 
the town, no doubt made a great figure, yet he lays by the thoughts of his post 
of honour when he addresseth himself to Christ, and comes “ beseeching him.” 
Note, The greatest of men must turn beggars when they have to do with 
Christ. He owns Christ’s sovereignty in calling him “ Lord,” and referring 
the case to him and to his will and wisdom, by a modest remonstrance, without 
any formal and express petition. He knew he had to do with a wise and gra- 
cious physician, to whom the opening of the malady was equivalent to the most 
earnest request. An humble confession of our spiritual wants and diseases shall 
not fail of an answer of peace. Pour out thy complaint, and mercy shall be 
poured out. 2nd. A charitable regard to his poor servant. We read of many 
that came to Christ for their children, but this is the only instance of one that 
came to him for a servant: “ Lord, my seryant lies at home sick.” Note, It is 
the duty of masters to concern themselves for their servants when they are in 
affliction. The palsy disabled the servant for his work, and made him as 
troublesome and tedious as any distemper could, yet he did not turn him away 
when he was sick, as that Amalekite did his servant, 1 Sam. xxx. 13, did not 
send him to his friends, or let him lie by neglected, but sought out the best 
relief he could for him: the servant could not have done more for the master, 
than the master did here for the servant. The centurion’s servants were very 
dutiful to him, ver. 9, and here we see what made them so; he was very kind to 
them, and that made them the more cheerfully obedient to him. As we must not 
despise ‘‘ the cause of our servants when they contend with us,” Job xxxi. 13—15, 
so we must not despise their case when God contends with them, for we are 
made of the same mould, by the same hand, and stand upon the same level 
with them before God, and must not set them with the “dogs of our flock.” 
The centurion seeks not to witches or wizards for his servant, but to Christ. 
The palsy is a disease in which the physician’s skill commonly fails; it was 
therefore a great evidence cf his faith in the power of Christ to come to him 
for a cure which was above the power of natural helps to effect. Observe, How 
pathetically he represents his servant’s case as very sad: he is “sick of the 
ean a disease which commonly makes the patient senseless of pain, but this 

ere was “grievously tormented;” being young, nature was strong to struggle 
with the stroke, which made it painful. It was not paralysis simplex, but scor- 
butica. We should thus concern ourselves for the souls of our children and 
servants that are spiritually sick of the palsy, the dead palsy, the dumb palsy, 
senseless of spiritual evils, inactive in that which is spiritually good, and bring 
theme Christ by faith and prayer; bring them to the means of healing and 

ealth. 

Secondly. See here his great humility and self-abasement. After Christ had 
intimated his readiness to come and heal his servant, ver. 7, he expressed himself 
with the more humbleness of mind. Note, Humble souls are made more hum- 
ble by Christ’s gracious condescensions to them. Observe what was the lan- 
guage of his humility: “ Lord, Lam not worthy that thou shouldest come under 
my roof,” ver. 8; which speaks mean thoughts of himself, and high thoughts of 
our Lord Jesus. He doth not say, ‘my servant is not worthy that thou shonldst 
come into his chamber, because it is in the garret;’ but “I am not worthy that 
thou shouldest come into my house.” The centurion was a great man, yet 
owned his unworthiness before God. Note, Humility very well becomes per- 
sons of quality. Christ now made but a mean figure in the world, yet the cen- 
turion, looking upon him as a prophet, “yea, more than a prophet,” paid him 
this respect. Note, We should have a value and veneration for what we see 
of God, even in those who in outward condition are every way our inferiors. 
The centurion came to Christ with a petition, and therefore expresseth himself 
thus humbly. Note, In all our approaches to Christ, and to God through 
Christ, it becomes us to abase ourselves, and to lie low in a sense of our own 
unworthiness, as mean creatures, and as yile sinners, to do any thing for God, 
receive any good from him, or to have any thing to do with him. 

Thirdly. Seehere his great faith; and the more humility the morefaith; the more 
diffident we are of ourselves, the stronger will be our confidence in Jesus Christ. 
He had an assurance of faith, not only that Christ could cure his servant, but 
1, That he could cure him at a distance. There needed not any physical con- 
tact, as in natural operations; no application to the part affected, no, not to 
the blood or the weapon, as is pretended in the sympathetic powder; but the 
eure he believes may be yrcaen without bringing the physician and patient 
Sogather. We read afterwards of those who “brought the man sick of the 
palsy” to Christ, through much difficulty, and set him before him, and Christ 
commended their faith for a working faith. This centurion did not bring his 
“man sick of the palsy,” and Christ commended his faith for a trusting faith ; 
true faith is accepted of Christ, though variously appearing. Christ puts the 
best construction upon the different cous of religion that people take, and 
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thereby has taught us to do so to. This centurion believed, and it is undonbt- 
edly true, that the power of Christ knows no limits, and therefore near or 
far off are alike to him. Distance of place cannot obstruct either the knowin 
or working of him that fills all places. “Am Ia God at hand, saith the Lord, 
and not a God afar off?” Jer. xxiii. 23. 2. That he could cure him with a 
word, not send him a medicine, much less a charm, but ‘“ speak the word only,” 
and I do not question but “ my servant shall be healed.”’ Herein he owns him 
to have a Divine power, an authority to command all the creatures and powers 
of nature, which enables him to do whatever he pleaseth in the kingdom of 
nature, as at first he raised that kingdom by an almighty word, when he said, 
“Let there be light.” With men, saying and doing are two things, but not so 
with Christ, who is, therefore, the “arm of the Lord,” because he is the “ eter- 
nal Word.” His saying, “Be ye warmed, and filled,” (Jas. ii. 16,) and healed, 
warms, and fills, and heals.. The centurion’s faith in the power of Christ he 
here illustrates by the dominion he had as a centurion over his soldiers, as a 
master over his servants; he saith to one, “ Go, and he goeth,” &c. They were 
all at his beck and command, so far, that he could by them execute things at a 
distance; ‘his word was a law to them,’—dictum factum. Well disciplined 
soldiers know that the commands of their officers are not to be disputed, but 
obeyed; thus could Christ speak, and it is done; such a power had he over all 
bodily diseases. The centurion had this command over his soldiers, though he 
was himself a “man under authority ;” not a commander in chief, but a subal- 
tern ofticer ; much more had Christ this power, who is the supreme and sove- 
reign Lord of all. The centurion’s servants were very obsequious, would go 
and come at every the least intimation of their master’s mind. Now, Ist. Such 
servants we all should be to God; we must go and come at his bidding, accord- 
ing to the directions of his word, and the disposals of his providence: run 
where he sends us, return when he remands us, and do what he appoints. ‘‘ What 
saith my Lord unto his servant?” When his will crosseth our own, then his 
must take place, and our own be set aside. 2nd. Such servants bodily dis- 
eases are to Christ. They seize us when he sends them, they leave us when 
calls them back; they have that effect upon us, upon our bodies, upon our 
souls, that he orders. It is matter of comfort to all that belong to Christ, for 
whose good his power is exerted and engaged, that every disease hath his com- 
mission, executes his command, is under his control, and is made to serve the 
intentions of his grace. Those need not fear sickness, nor what it can do, who 
see it in the hand of so good a friend. 

Il. Here is the grace of Christ appearing towards this centurion ; for to the 
gracious he will shew himself gracious. 

First. He complies with his address at the first word. He did but tell him his 
servant’s case, and was going on to beg a cure, when Christ prevented him with 
this good word, and comfortable word, “I will come and heal him,” ver. 7. 
Not ‘I will come and see him, that had spoken him a kind Saviour; but “TI 
will come and heal him,” that speaks him a mighty Saviour, almighty ; it was a 
great word, but no more than he could make good, for he has *‘ healing under 
his wings ;” his coming is healing. Those who wrought miracles by a derived 
power did not speak thus positively, as Christ did, who wrought them by his 
own power, as one that had authority. When a minister is sent for to a sick 


| friend, he can but say, ‘I will come, and pray for him;’ but Christ saith, “TI 


will come and heal him:” it is well that Christ can do more for us than our 
ministers can. The centurion desired he would heal his servant; he saith “I 
will come and heal him;” thus expressing more favour than he did either ask 
or think of. Note, Christ often outdoes the expectations of poor supplicants. 
See an instance of Christ’s humility, that he would make a visit to a poor sol- 
dier. He would not go down to see a nobleman’s sick child, who insisted upon 
his coming down, Jno, iv. 47—49, but proffers to go down to see a sick servant ; 
thus doth he regard “the low estate” of his people, and give “more abundant 
honour to that part which lacked.” Christ’s humility in being willing to come, 
gave an example to him, and occasioned his humility, in owning himself unwor- 
thy to have him come. Note, Christ’s gracious condescensions to us should 
make us the more humble and self-abasing before him. 

Secondly. He commends his faith, and takes occasion from it to speak a kind 
word of the poor Gentiles, ver. 10—12. See what great things a strong but self- 
denying faith can obtain from Jesus Christ, even of general and public concern 
1. As to the centurion himself. He not only approved him, and accepted 
him (that honour have all true believers,) but he admired him, and applauded 
him (that honour great believers have, as Job;) there is “none like him in the 
earth.” Ist. Christ admired him, not for his greatness, but for his graces. 
“When Jesus heard it, he marvelled;” not as if it were to him new an 
surprising, he knew the centurion’s faith, for he wrought it; but it was 
great and excellent, rare and uncommon, and Christ spoke of it as won- 
derful, to teach us what to admire; not worldly pomp and bravery, but the 
“beauty of holiness,” and the ornaments which are “in the sight of God of great 
price.” Note, The wonders of grace should aifect us more than the wonders 
of nature or providence, and spiritual attainments more than any achieve- 
ments in this world. Of those that are “rich in faith,” not of those that are 
“yich in gold and silver,” we should say that they have “gotten all the glory,” 
Gen. xxxi. 1. But whatever there is admirable in the faith of any, it must 
redound to the glory of Christ, who wil! shortly be himself “admired in 
all them that believe,” as having done in and for them “marvellous things.” 
2nd. He applauded him in what he said to them that followed. All be- 
lievers shall be “‘in the other world,” but some believers are in this world, 
confessed and acknowledged by Christ before men, in his eminent appearances 
for them and with them. “ Verily, I have not found so great faith, no, not in 
Israel.” Now this speaks, First. Honour to the centurion, who, though not a 
son of Abraham’s loins, was an heir of Abraham’s faith, and Christ found it so. 
Note, The thing that Christ seeks is faith, and wherever it is he finds it though 
but “as a grain of mustard seed.” He had not found “so great faith,” a 1 things 
considieted: and in proportion to the means; as the poor widow is said to “ cast in 
more than they all,” Zw. xxi. 3. Though the centurion was a Gentile, yet he was 
thus commended. Note, We must be so far from grudging, that we must be 
forward to give those their due praise that are not within our denomination or 
pale. Second. It speaks “shame to Israel,” to whom pertained “ the adoption, 
the glory, the covenants,” and all the assistances and encouragements of faith. 
Note, When “the Son of man comes,” he finds little faith, and therefore he 
finds so little fruit. Note, The attainments of some that have had but little 
helps for their souls, will aggravate the sin and ruin of many that have had 
great plenty of the means of grace, and have not made a good improvement of 
them. Christ said this “to those that followed” him, if by any means he might 
provoke them to a holy emulation, (as Paul speaks, Rom. xi. 14.) They were 
Abraham’s seed ; in jealousy for that honour, let them not suffer themselves to 
be outstripped, especially in that grace which Abraham was famous for, by a 
Gentile. 2. As to others, Christ takes occasion from hence to make a com- 
parison between Jews and Gentiles, and tells them two things, which could not 
but be very surprising to them, who had been taught that “salvation was of 
the Jews.” Ist. That a great many of the Gentiles shall be saved, ver. 11. 
The faith of the centurion was but a specimen of the conversion of the Gentiles 
' anda preface to their adoption into the church. This was a string our Lor 
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Jesus harped often upon. He speaks it with assurance, “Tsay unto you:” 
I that know all men; and he could not say any thing more pleasing to himself, 
or more displeasing to the Jews; an intimation of this kind enraged the Naza- 
renes against him,” Lw. iv. 27. Christ gives us here an idea, First. Of the persons 
that shall be saved; many “from the East and the West.” He had said, ch. vii. 14, 
“Pew there be that find the way to life,” and yet here “many shall come.” 
Few at one time, and in one place, yet when they come all together, they will 
be agreatmany. We now see but here and there one brought to grace; but 
we shall shortly see the Captain of our salvation “bringing many sons to 
glory,” eb. ii. 10. He will come with “ten thousands of his saints,” Jude 14, 
such a company as “no man can number,” Rev. vii. 9; “ Nations of them that 
are saved,” Fev, xxi. 24. They shall come “from the East, and from the West ;” 
places far distant from each other, yet they shall all meet at the right hand of 
Christ, the centre of their unity. ; } 
the rising of the sun, to the going down of the same,” Mal. i.11. The elect will 
be gathered from the four winds, ch, xxiv. 31. They are sown in the earth, 
some scattered in every corner of the field. The Gentile world lay “from Esat 
to West,” and they are especially meant here; though they were strangers to 
the coyenant of promise” now, and had been long, yet who knows what hidden 
ones God had among them then? as in Elijah’s time in Israel, 1 Ain. xix. 14; 
and soon after they flocked into the church in great multitudes, Jsa. Ix. 3, 4. 
Note, When we come to heaven, as we shall miss a great many thence that we 
thought had been going thither, so we shall meet a great many there that we did 
not expect to have met there. Secondly. Christ gives us an idea of the salvation 
itself. They shall come, shall come together, shall come together to Christ, 
2 Thes. ii. 1. 1. They shall be admitted “into the kingdom of grace” on earth 
into the covenant of grace made with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ; they shall 
be “blessed with faithful Abraham,” whose blessing comes upon the Gentiles 
Gal. iii. 14.. This makes Zaccheus a son of Abraham, Zw. xix. 9. 2. They shall 
be admitted into the “kingdom of glory in heaven.” They shall come cheer- 
fully, flying “as doves to their windows ;” they shall sit down to rest from their 
labours, as having done their day’s work : sitting notes continuance; while we 
stand we are going, where we sit we mean to stay; heaven is a remaining rest 
it is “a continuing city ;” they shall sit down, as upon a throne, Rev. iii. 21; as 
at a table, that is the metaphor here; they shall sit down to be feasted; which 
notes both fulness of communication, and freedom and familiarity of commu- 
nion, Lu. xxii. 30. They shall “sit down with Abraham.” ‘Those that in this 
world were never so far distant from each other, in time, place, or outward con- 
dition, shall all meet together in heaven; ancients and moderns, Jew and Gen- 
tile, rich and poor. The rich man in hell sees Abraham, but Lazarus sits down 
with him, leaning on his breast. Note, Holy society is a part of heaven’s 
felicity; and those on whom the ends of the world are come, and are most 
obscure, shall share in glory with the renowned patriarchs. and. That a great 
many of the Jews should perish, ver. 12. Observe, First. A strange sen- 
tence past. The “children of the kingdom shall be cast out;” that is, the Jews 
that persist in unbelief, though they were by birth “children of the kingdom,” 
yet A ath be cut off from being members of the visible church ; the “kingdom 
of God,” which they boasted that they were the children of, shall be taken 
from them, and they shall become “not a people,” nor “obtaining mercy,” 
Rom. xi. 20; ix.31. Inthe great day it will not avail men to have been “ children 
of the Kingdom,” either as Jews or Christians; for men will then be judged, not 
by. what they were called, but by what they were; “if children” indeed, “then 
heirs ;” but many are children in profession in the family, but not of it, that will 
come short of the inheritance. Being born of professing parents denominates 
us children of the kingdom; but if we rest in that, and have nothing else to 
shew for heaven but that, we shall be cast out. Secondly. A strange punishment 
for the “ workers of iniquity” described. They shall be cast into “ outer dark- 
ness,” the darkness of those that are without, that is, of the Gentiles that were 
out of the church; into that the Jews were cast, and worse. They were blinded, 
and hardened, and filled with terrors, as the apostle shews, Rom. xi. 8—10. A 
people so unchurched, and given up to spiritual judgments, are in utter dark- 
ness already ; but it looks further, to the state of damned sinners in hell, which 
the other is a dismal preface to. They shall be cast out from God, and all 
true comfort, and cast into darkness. In hell there is fire, but no light; it is 
utter darkness, darkness in extremity, the highest degree of darkness, without 


any remainder, or mixture, or hope of light; not the least gleam or glimpse of | 


it. It is darkness that results from their being shut out of heaven, the land of 
light. They that are without are in the regions of darkness, yet that is not the 
worst of it, “there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 1. In hell there 
will be great grief, floods of tears shed to no purpose. Anguish of spirit prey- 
ing eternally upon the vitals, in the sense of the wrath of God, is the torment 
of the damned. 2. Great indignation. Damned sinners will gnash their teeth 
for spite and vexation, “full of the fury of the Lord;” seeing with envy the 
happiness of others, and reflecting with horror upon the former possibility of 
their own being happy, which is now past. 

Thirdly. He cures his servant. He doth not only commend his application to 
him, but grants him that which he applied himself to him for, which was a real 
answer, ver. 13. Observe, 1. What Christ said to him. He said that which 
made the cure as great a favour to him as it was to his servant, and much 
greater: “as thou hast believed, so be it done to thee.” The servant got a cure 
of his disease, but the master got the confirmation and approbation of his faith. 
Note, Christ often gives encouraging answers to his praying people, when they 
are interceding for others. It is kindness to us to be heard for others. God 
returned the captivity of Job then, when he prayed for his friends, Job xlii. 10. 
it was a great honour which Christ put upon this centurion, when he gave him 
a blank, as it were: “ be it done as thou believest.” What could ye have more ? 
yet what was said to him is said to us all, “ Believe, and ye shall receive ;” 
only believe. See here the power of Christ, and the power of faith. As Christ 
can do what he will, so an active believer may have what he will from Christ. 
The oil of grace multiplies, and stays not till the vessels of faith fail. 2. 
What was the effect of this saying. The prayer of faith was a prevailing prayer, 
it ever was so, and ever will be so. It appears, by the suddenness of the cure, 
that it was miraculous, and by its coincidence with Christ’s saying that the 
miracle was his; “he spake, and it was done:” and this was a proof of his 
omnipotence, that he has a long arm. It is the observation of a learned phy- 
sician, that the diseases Christ cured were mostly such as were the most diffi- 
eult to be cured by any natural means, and particularly the palsy. Omnis 
paralysis presertim vetusta, aut incurabilis est, aut difficilis curatu, etiam pueris : 
atque soleo ego dicere, morbos omnes qui Christo curandi fuerunt propositi, 
difficillimos sua natura curatu esse,— Every kind of palsy, especially of long 
continuance, is either incurable, or is found to yield, with the utmost diffi- 
culty to medical skill, even in young subjects; so that I have frequently 
remarked, that all the diseases which were referred to Christ for cure, appear 
to have been of the most obstinate and hopeless kind.’"—Mercurialis de morbis 
puerorum, lib. 2, cap. 5. 


14 And when Jesus was come into Peter’s house, 
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he saw his wife’s mother laid, and sick of a fever. 


‘15 And he touched her hand, and the fever left 


her: and she arose, and ministered unto them. 16 
When the even was come, they brought unto him 
many that were possessed with devils: and he cast 
out the spirits with Ais word, and healed all that were 
sick: 17 That it might be fulfilled which was 


_spoken by Esaias the prophet, saying, Himself took 


our infirmities, and bare ow7 sicknesses. 


Those that pretend to be critical in the harmony of the evangelists, place this 
passage, and all that follows, to the endof ch. ix. before the sermon on the 
mount, eats to the order which Mark and Luke observe in placing it. 
Dr, Lightfoot placeth only this passage before the sermon on the mount, and 
ver. 18, &c. after. Here we have, 

I. A particular account of the cure of Peter's wife's mother, that was ill of a 
fever. In which observe, 

First. The case, which was nothing extraordinary: fevers are the most com- 
mon distempers ; but the patient being a near relation of Peter’s, it is recorded 
ag an instance of Christ’s peculiar care of, and kindness to, the families of his 
disciples. Here we find, 1. That Peter had a wife, and “yet was called to be 
an apostle of Christ,” and Christ countenanced the married state ke was in. b 
being thus kind to his wife’s relations. The Church of Rome, therefore, whic 
forbids ministers to marry, go contrary to that apostle, from whom they pre- 


tend tu derive an infallibility. 2. That Peter had a house, though Christ had 
not, ver. 20. Thus was the disciple better provided for than his Lord. 3. That 


he had a house at Capernaum, though he was originally of Bethsaida: it is pro- 
bable he removed to Capernaum when Christ removed thither, and made that 
his principal residence. Note, It is worth while to change our quarters, that 
we may be near to Christ, and have opportunities of converse with him. When 
the ark removes, Israel must remove, and go after it. 4. That he had his wife’s 
mother with him in his family, which is an example to yoke-fellows to be kind 
to one another’s relations as their own. Probably, this good woman was old. 
and yet was respected and taken care of, as old people ought to be, with all 
possible tenderness. 5. That she lay ill “of a fever.” Neither the strength of 
youth, nor the weakness and coldness of age, will be a fence against diseases 
of this kind. The palsy was a chronical disease, the fever an acute disease, but 
both were brought to Christ. 

Secondly. The cure, ver. 15. 1. How it was effected: “he touched her 
hand;” not to know the disease, as the physicians do, by the pulse, but to 
heal it. This was an intimation of his kindness and tenderness; he is himself 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities. It likewise shews the way of 
spiritual healing, by the exerting of the power of Christ with his word, and the 
application of Christ to ourselves. The Scripture speaks the word, the Spirit 
gives the touch, touches the heart, touches the hand. 2. How it was evidenced. 
This shewed that the ‘fever left her; she arose and ministered unto them.” 
By this it appears, ist. That the mercy was perfected. Those that recover from 
by the power of nature, are commonly weak and feeble, and unfit for 
business a great while after: to shew, therefore, that this cure was above the 
power of nature, she was immediately so well as to go about the business of 
the house. 2nd. That the mercy was sanctified, and the mercies that are so, 
are indeed perfected. ‘Though she was thus dignified by a peculiar favour, 
yet she doth not take state, but is as ready to wait at table, if occasion be, 
as any servant. ‘Those must be humble whom Christ has honoured ; being thus 
delivered, she studies what she shall render. It is very fit that those whom 
fiuast hath healed should minister unto him, as his humble servants, all 
their days. 

Il. Here is a general account of the many cures that Christ wrought. This 
cure of Peter’s motber in law brought him abundance of patients: ‘he healed 
such an one, why not me? Such an one’s friend, why not mine?’ Now here 
we are told, 

First. What he did, ver. 16. 1. He cast out devils, “cast out the evil spirits 
with his word.” ‘There may be much of Satan’s agency, by the Divine permis- 
sion, in those diseases of which natural causes may be assigned, as in Job’s 
boils, especially in the diseases of the mind; but about the time of Christ’s 
being in the world, there seems to have been a more than ordinary letting loose 
of the devil to possess and vex the bodies of people: he came, “ having great 
wrath, for he knew that his time was short;” and Ged wisely ordered it so, 
that Christ might have the fairer and more frequent opportunities of shewing 
his power over Satan, and the purpose and design of his coming into the world, 
which was to disarm and dispossess Satan, to break his power, and to destroy 
his works; and his success was as glorious as his design was gracious. 2. He 
“healed all that were sick 3” all, without exception, though the patient was 
never so mean, and the case never so bad. 

Secondly. How the Scripture was herein fulflled, ver. 17. The accomplish- 
ment of the Old Testament prophecies was the great thing Christ had in his 
eye, and the great proof of his being the Messiah: among other things it was 
written of him, Jsa. lili. 4: “Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our 
sorrows ;” it is referred to, 1 Pet. ii. 24, and there it is construct, “ he hath borne 
our sins:” here it is referred to, and is construed, “he hath borne our sick- 
nesses ;” our sins make our sicknesses our grieis; Christ bore away sin by 
the merit of his death, and bore away sickness by the miracles of ha life ; 
nay, though those miracles are ceased, we may say that “he bore our sick- 
nesses” then, when he bore our sins in his own body upon the tree; for sin 
is both the cause and the sting of sickness; many are the diseases and calami- 
ties which we are liable to in the body; and there is more in this one line of 
the Gospel to support and comfort us under them, than in all the writings 
of the philosophers, that Jesus Christ “bore our sicknesses,” and carried our 
sorrows: he bore them before us; though he was never sick, yet he was hungry, 
and thirsty, and weary, and troubled in spirit, sorrowful, and very heavy; he 
bore them for us in his passion, and bears them with us in his compassion. 
being “touched with the feeling of our infirmities ;” and thus he bears them o 
from us, and makes them sit light, if it be not our own fault. Observe how 
emphatically it is expressed here, “ Himself took our infirmities, and bare our 
sicknesses:” he was both able and willing to interpose in that matter, and 
concerned to deal with our infirmities and sicknesses, as our physician; that 
part of the calamity of the human nature was his particular care, which he 
evidenced by his great readiness to cure diseases; and he is not less power- 
ful, or less tender now, for we are sure neyer any were the worse for going to 
heaven. 
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18 Now when Jesus saw great multitudes about 
him, he gave commandment to depart unto the other 
side. 19 And a certain scribe came, and said unto 
him, Master, I will follow thee whithersoever thou 
goest. 20 And Jesus saith unto him, The foxes have 
holes, and the birds of the air have nests; but the 
Son of man hath not where to lay Ais head. 21 And 
another of his disciples said unto him, Lord, suffer 
me first to go and bury my father. 22 But Jesus 
said unto him, Follow me; and let the dead bury 
their dead. 


Here is, First. Christ’s removing to “the other side” of the sea of Tiberias, 
and his ordering his disciples, whose boats attended him, to get their transport 
vessels ready in order to it, ver. 18. The influences of this Sun of Righteous- 
ness were not to be confined to one place, but diffused all the cou over: he 
must go about to do good; the necessities of souls called to him, “* Come over 
and help us,” Acts xvi. 9. He removed when “he saw great multitudes about 
him.” ‘Though by this it appeared they were desirous to have him there, he 
knew there were others as desirous to have him with them, and they must have 
their share of him. His being acceptable and useful in one place, was no 
objection against, but a reason for, his going to another. Thus he would try the 
multitudes that were about him, whether their zeal would carry them to follow 
him, and attend on him when his preaching was removed to some distance: 
many would be glad of such helps, if they could have them at next door, that 
will not be at ifs pains to follow them to the other side; and thus Christ 
shook off those that were less zealous, and the perfect were “made manifest.” 

Secondly. Christ’s communication with two, who upon his remove to the 
other side were loath to stay behind, and had a mind to follow him; not as 
others that were his followers at large, but to come into close discipleship ; 
which the most were shy of; for it carried such a face of strictness as they 
could not digest, or be well reconciled to: but here is an account of two 
that seemed fond to come into communion, and yet were not right; which is 
here given as a specimen of the hinderances by which many are kept from 
closing with Christ, and cleaving to him; and a warning to us to set out in 
following Christ, so as that we may not come short; to lay such a foundation 
as that our building may stand. 

We have here Christ’s managing of two different tempers: one quick and 
eager, the other dull and heavy; and his instructions are adapted to each of 
them, and designed for our use. } 

Here is one that was too hasty in promasing, and he was “a certain scribe,” 
ver. 19: ascholar, a learned man, one of those that studied and expounded the 
law : generally we find them, in the Gospels, to be men of no good character, 
usually coupled with the Pharisees, as emenies to Christ and his doctrine: 
“Where is the scribe?” 1 Cor. i, 20; he is very seldom following Christ, yet 
here was one that bid pretty fair for discipleship; a “ Saul among the pro- 
phets.” Now observe, 

First. How he expressed his forwardness: “Master, I will follow thee 
whithersoever thou goest.”. I know not how any man could have said better. 
His profession of a self-dedication to Christ is, 1. Very ready, and seems to be 
ex mero motu,— from his unbiassed inclination ;’ he is not called to it by Christ, 

_or urged by any of the disciples, but of his own accord proffers himself to be 
a close follower of Christ; is not a pressed man, but a volunteer. 2. Very 
resolute; he seems to be at a pointin this matter; not, ‘I have a mind to follow 
thee;’ but, ‘I am determined I will do it. 3. It was unlimited, and without 
reserve: ‘I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest ;” not only to the other 
side of the country, but if it were to the utmost regions of the world... Now 
we would think ourselves sure of such a man as this; and yet it appears by 
Christ’s answer, that his resolution was rash, his ends low and carnal; either 
he did not consider at all, or not that which was to be considered. He saw 
the miracles Christ wrought, and hoped he would set up a temporal kingdom, 
and he would put in betimes for a share init. Note, There are many resolu- 
tions for religion produced by some sudden pangs of conviction, and taken up 
without due consideration, that prove abortive, and when they should knit, 
tall and come to nothing. Soon ripe, soon rotten. 

Secondly. How Christ tried his forwardness, whether it were sincere or no, 
ver. 20. He let him know that this “Son of man,” whom he is so eager to follow, 
“has not where to lay his head,” ver. 20. Now this account of Christ’s deep 
poverty, 1. Is strange in itself; that the Son of God, when he came into the 
world, should put himself into such a very low condition as to want the con- 
venience of a certain resting-place, which the meanest of the creatures have. 
Tf he would take our nature upon him, one would think he should have taken 
it in its best estate and circumstances; no, he takes it in its worst. See here, 
Ist. How well provided for the inferior creatures are: “The foxes have 
holes ;” though they are not only not useful, but hurtful to man, yet God pro- 
vides holes for them, in which they are earthed. Man endeavours to destroy 
them, but thus they are sheltered ; their holes are their castles. The “ birds 
of the air,” though they take no care for themselves, yet are taken care of, and 

have nests,” Ps. ciy. 17; nests in the field, some of them nests in the house, in 
God’s courts, Ps. Ixxxiv. 3, 2nd. How poorly the Lord Jesus was provided 
for. It may encourage us to trust God for necessaries, that the beast and birds 
have such good provision, and may comfort us, if we want necessaries, that our 
Master did so before us. Note, Our Lord Jesus, when he was here in the 
world, submitted to the disgraces and distresses of extreme poverty: “for our 
sakes he became poor,” very poor: he had not w settlement, had not a place of 
repose, not a house of his own to put his head in, nota pillow of his own to 
lay his head on; he and his disciples lived upon the charity of well-disposed 
people, that “ministered to him of their substance,” Lu. viii. 2; Christ sub- 
mitted to this, not only that he might in all respects humble himself, and fulfil 
the Scriptures, which spoke of him as poor and needy,but that he might shew us 
the vanity of worldly wealth, and teach us to look upon it witha holy contempt; 
that he might purchase better things for us, and so“ make us rich,” 2 Cor. viil. 9. 
2. It comes in strangely here. When a scribe offered to follow Christ, one 
would think he should have encouraged him, “ Come, and I will take care of 
thee ;” one scribe might be capable of doing him more eredit and service than 
twelve fishermen: but Christ saw his heart, and answered to the thoughts of 
that, and therein teaches us all how to come to Christ. list. The scribe’s 
resolye seems to have been sudden; ip Christ would have us, when we take 
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upon us a profession of religion, to “sit down and count the cost,” Lu. xiy. 28, 
to do it intelligently, and with consideration, and choose the way of godliness, 
not because we know no other, but because we know no better. It is no ad- 
vantage to religion to take men by surprise, ere they are aware: they that take 
up a profession in a pang, will throw it off again in a fret; let him therefore 
take time, and he will have done the sooner; he that will follow Christ, let him 
know the worst of it, and expect to lie hard, and fare hard. 2nd. His resolve 
seems to have been from a worldly, covetous principle. He saw what abund- 
ance of cures Christ wrought, and concluded he had large fees, and would get 
an estate quickly, and therefore he would follow him in hopes of growing rich 
with him: but Christ rectifies his mistake, and tells him, a was so far from 
growing rich, that he had not a place to lay his head on; and if he follow him, 
he cannot expect to fare better than he fared. Note, Christ will accept none for 
his followers that aim at worldly advantages in following him, or design to 
make any thing but heaven of their religion. We have reason to think that this 
scribe hereupon “ went away sorrowful,” being balked ina bargain he thought 
would turn to account; he is not following Christ unless he can get by him. 

IL. Here is another, that was tvo slow in performing. Delay in execution is as 
bad on the one hand, as precipitancy in resolution is on the other hand: when 
we have taken time to consider, and then have determined, let it never be said, 
we left that to be done to-morrow, which we could do to-day. This candidate 
for the ministry, this proposant, was one of Christ’s disciples already, ver. 21, 
a follower of him at large. Clemens Alexandrinus tells us, from an ancient 
tradition, that this was Philip: he seems to be better qualified and disposed 
than the former, because not so confident and presumptuous: a bold, eager, 
overforward temper is not the most promising in religion; sometimes the last 
are first, and the first last. Now observe here, 

First. The excuse that this disciple made to shift off an immediate attend- 
ance on Christ, ver. 21: ‘“‘Lord, suffer me first to go and bury my father ;” 
before I come to be a close and constant follower of thee, let me be allowed to 
perform this last office of respect to my father; and, in the mean time, let it 
suffice to be a hearer of thee now and then, when I can spare time.’ His father 
(some think) was now sick, cr dying, or dead; others think he was only aged, 
and not likely in a course of nature to continue long; and he desired leave to 
attend upon him in his sickness, at his death, and to his grave, and then he will 
be at Christ’s service. This seemed a reasonable request, and yet it was not 
right; he had not the zeal he should have had for the work, and therefore 
pleaded this because it seemed a plausible plea. Note, An unwilling mind 
never wants an-excuse; the meaning of non vacat, is non placet,— the want of 
leisure is the want of inclination.’ He that saith he has no time, the truth is 
he has no mind. We will suppose it to come from a true filial affection and 
respect to his father, but still the preference should have been given to Christ. 
Note, Many are hindered from and in the way of serious godliness by an over 
concern for their families and relations: these lawful things undo us all, and 
our duty to God is neglected and postponed, under colour of discharging our 
debts to the world: here therefore we have need to double our guard. 

Secondly. Christ’s disallowing of this excuse, ver. 22: “Jesus said to him, 
Follow me;” and, no doubt, power went along with this word to him, as to 
others, and he did follow Christ, and clave to him, as Ruth to Naomi: when 
the scribe in the verses before, like Orpah, took leave of him. Thatsaid, ‘I will 
follow thee,” to this Christ said, ‘ Follow me;” comparak a together, it is 
intimated, that we are brought to Christ by the force of his calling to us, not 
of our promises to him; it is “not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth 
but of God that shews mercy,” and calleth whom he will, Rom. ix. 16. And 
further, Note, Though chosen vessels may make excuses, and shift off their 
compliance with Divine calls a great while, yet Christ will at length answer 
their excuses, conquer their unwillingness, and bring them to his foot; when 
Christ calls, he will overcome and make the call effectual, 1 Sam. iii. 10; his 
excuse is laid aside as insufficient ; “ Let the dead bury their dead.” It is a pro- 
verbial expression, ‘ Let one dead man bury another; that is, rather let them lay 
unburied, than that the service of Christ should be neglected. Let the dead 
spirtually bury the dead corporally ; let worldly offices be left to worldly 
people; do not thou encumber thyself with them. Burying the dead is good 
work, especially a dead father, but it is not thy work at this time; it may be 
done as well by others that are not called and qualified as thou art to be em- 
ployed for Christ; thou hast something else to do, and must not defer that.” 
Note, Piety to God must be preferred before piety to parents, though that is 
a great and needful part of our religion. The Nazarites under the law were 
not to mourn for their own parents, because they were “holy to the Lord,” 
Num. vi. 6—S8; nor was the high priest to “defile himself for the dead,” no, 
not for “his own father,” Lev. xxi. 11,12. And Christ_requires of those who 
would follow him, that they “hate father and mother,” Lu. xiv. 26, that is, love 
them less than God; we must comparatively neglect and disesteem our nearest 
relations, when they come in competition with Christ and either our doing for 
him, or our suffering for him. 


23 And when he was entered into a ship, his dis- 
ciples followed him. 24 And, behold, there arose a 


ereat tempest in the sea, insomuch that the ship was 


5 . 
covered with the waves: but he was asleep. 25 


And his disciples came to him, and awoke him, say- 
ing, Lord, save us: we perish. 26 And he saith 
unto them, Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith? 
Then he arose, and rebuked the winds and the sea; 
and there was a great calm. 27 But the men mar- 
velled, saying, What manner of man is this, that 


even the winds and the sea obey him! 


Christ had given sailing orders to his disciples, ver. 18: that they should 
“depart to the other side” of the sea of Tiberias, into the country of Gadara, 
in the tribe of Gad, which lay east of Jordan; thither he would go to reseue 
a poor creature that was possessed with a legion of devils, though he foresaw 
how he should be affronted there. Now, 1. He chose to go by water. It had 
not been much about if he had gone by jand, but he chose to cross the lake 
that he might haye occasion to manifest himself the God of the sea, as well as of 
the dry land, and that “all power is his, both in heaven and earth.” And it is 
a comfort to those who “ go down to the sea in ships,” and are oft in perils 
there, that they haye a Saviour to trust to, and pray to, who knows what it is 
to be at sea, and to be in storms there. But observe, when he went to sea, he 
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had no yacht, or pleasure boat, to attend him, but made use of his disciples’ 
fishing boats; so poorly was he accommodated in all respects. 2. “ His dis- 
ciples followed him,” the twelve kept close to him, when others staid behind 
upon the terra firma, where there was sure footing. Note, They, and they 
only, will be found the true disciples of Christ that are willing to go to sea 
with him, to follow him into dangers and difficulties. Many would be content 
to go the land way to heaven, that will rather stand still, or go back, than ven- 
ture upon a dangerous sea; but those that would rest with Christ hereafter, 
must follow him now, wherever he leads them, into a ship or into a prison, as 
well as into a palace. Now observe here, | 

I. The peril and perplexity of the disciples in this voyage ; and in this appeared 
the truth of what Christ had just now said, that those who follow him must 
count upon difficulties, ver. 20. 

First. “ There arose a very great storm,” ver. 24: Christ could have pre- 
vented this storm, and have ordered them a pleasant passage; but that would 
not have been so much for his glory, and the confirmation of their faith, as their 
deliverance was. This storm was “for their sakes,” as Jno. xi. 4. One would 
have expected that, having Christ with them, they should have had a very 
favourable gale; but it is quite otherwise; for Christ would shew that those 
who are passing with him over the ocean of this world, to the other side, must 
expect storms by the way. The church is “tossed with tempests,” Isa. liv. 11; 
it is only the upper region that enjoys a perpetual calm, this lower one is ever 
and anon disturbed and disturbing. 

Secondly. Jesus Christ “was asleep” in this storm. We never read of 
Christ’s = Niet ate but at this time; he was in watchings often, continued all 
night in prayer to God; this was a sleep, not of security, like Jonah’s in a 
storm, but of holy serenity, and dependence upon his Father. He slept to 
shew that he was really and truly man, and subject to the sinless infirmities of 
our nature; his work made him weary and sleepy, and he had no guilt, no fear 
within, to disturb his repose: those that can lay their heads upon the pillow of 
a clear conscience, may sleep quietly and sweetly in a storm, Ps. iv. 8; as 
Peter, Acts xii. 6; he slept at this time to try the faith of his disciples, whether 
they could trust him when he seemed to slight them. He slept, not so much 
with a desire to be refreshed, as with a design to be awaked. 

Thirdly. The poor disciples, though used to the sea, were in a great fright, 
and in their fear came to their Master, ver. 25: whither else should they go? 
It-was well they had him so nearthem. ‘They awoke him with their prayers: 
“Lord, save us: we perish.” Note, Those who would learn to pray, must go 
to sea. Imminent and sensible dangers will drive people to Him who alone 
can help in time of need. ‘Their prayer has life in it, “ Lord, save us, we 
perish.” 1. Their petition is, “ Lord, save us:” they believed he could save 
them, they begged he would; Christ’s errand in the world was to save, but 
those only ‘‘shall be saved that call on the name of the Lord,” Acts ii. 21; those 
who by faith are interested in the eternal salvation wrought out by Christ 
may with an humble confidence apply themselves to him for temporal deliver- 
ance. Observe, they call him “ Lord,” and then pray, “save us.” Note, Christ 
will save none but those that are willing to take him for their “‘ Lord,” for he 
isa Prince anda Saviour. 2. Their plea is, “ we perish ;” which was, Ist. The 
language of their fear; they looked upon their case as desperate, and gave all 
for gone, and received sentence of death within themselves, and this they 
plead: we perish, if thou dost not save us; look upon us therefore with pity.’ 
2nd. It was language of their fervency ; they pray as men in earnest that beg 
for their lives; it becomes us thus to strive and wrestle in prayer; therefore 
Christ slept that he might draw out this importunity. 

Il. The power and grace of Jesus Christ put forth for their succour ; then the 
Lord Jesus awaked, as one refreshed, Ps. lxxviii. 65; Christ may sleep when his 
church is in a storm, but he will not outsleep himself; “the time, the set 
time,” to favour his distressed church will “ come,” Ps. cii. 13. 

first. He rebuked the disciples, ver. 26: “ Why are ye fearful, O ye of little 
faith?” He doth not chide them for disturbing him with their prayers, but for 
disturbing themselves with their fears. Christ reproved them first, and then 
delivered them ; this is his method to prepare us for a mercy, and then give it 
us. Observe, 1. His dislike of their fears; “ why are ye fearful?” ‘ye my dis- 
ciples; let the sinners in Zion be afraid, let heathen mariners tremble in a 
storm, but you shall not be so. Inquire into the reasons of your fear, and 
weigh them.’ 2. His discovery of the cause and spring of their fears; “O 
of little faith.” Many that have true faith are weak in it, and it doth but 
little. Note, Ist. Christ’s disciples are apt to be disquieted with fears in a 
stormy day, to torment themselves with jealousies that things are bad with 
them, and conclusions that they will be worse. 2nd. The prevalency of our 
inordinate fears ina shear day is owing to the weakness of our faith, which 
would be as an anchor to the soul, and would ply the oar of prayer. By faith 
we might see through the storm to the quiet shore, and encourage ourselves 
with hope that we shall weather our point. 3. The fearfulness of Christ’s 
disciples in a storm, and their unbelief the cause of it, is very displeasing to the 
Lord Jesus, for it reflects dishonour upon him, and creates disturbance to 
themselves. 

Secondly. He “rebukes the wind.” The former he did as the God of grace, 
and the Sovereign of the heart, that can do what he pleaseth in us; this he did 
as the God of nature, the Sovereign of the world, that can do what he pleaseth 
for us. Itis the same power that “stills the noise of the sea’’ and the tumult 
of fear, Ps. lxv.7. See, 1. How easily this was done; with a word’s speaking. 
Moses commanded the waters with a rod; Joshua with the ark of the cove- 
nant; Elisha with the prophet’s mantle; but Christ with a word. See his 
absolute dominion over all the creatures, which speaks both his honour and 
the happiness of those that have him on their side. 2. How effectually it was 
done: there = was a great calm,” all of a sudden. Ordinarily after a storm, 
there is such a fret of the waters that it is a good while ere they can settle; but 
if Christ speak the word, not only the storm ceaseth, but all the effects of it, 
all the remains of it. Great storms of doubt and fear in the soul under the 
power of the spirit of bondage, sometimes end in a wonderful calm, created 
and spoken by the spirit of adoption. : 

Thirdly. This set them all on wondering, ver. 27: “The men marvelled.” 
They had been long acquainted with the sea, and never saw a storm so imme- 
diately turned into a perfect calm in all their lives. It had all the marks and 
signatures of a miracle upon it; “It is the Lord’s doing, and is marvellous in 
their eyes.” Observe, 1. Their admiration of Christ: “ What manner of man 
is this?” Note, Christ is a nonsuch; every thing in him is admirable: none so 
wise, so mighty, so amiable as he. 2. The reason of it: “ Even the winds and 
the sea obey him.” Upon this account Christ is to be admired—that he has a 
commanding power even over winds and seas. Others pretended to cure 
diseases, but he only undertook to command the winds. We know not the 
way of the wind, Jno. iii. 8, much less can we controlit; but he that “ bringeth 
forth the wind ont of his treasury,” Ps. cxxxv.7, when it is out, gathers it 
“into his fists,” Pr. xxx. 4. He that can do this can do any thing; can do 
enough to encourage our confidence and comfort in him in the most storm 
day, within or without, Zsa. xxvi.4. The Lord “sits upon the floods,” and is 
“mightier than the noise of many ees Christ, by commanding the seas, 
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, God?” 
| himself to Christ as, ‘‘ Jesus, thou Son of God;” a good word, and at this time, 


Go. 


| Christ. 
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shewed himself to be the same that made the world, when “at his rebuke the 
waters fied,” Ps. civ. 7, 8, as now at his “ rebuke” they fell. 


28 And when he was come to the other side into 
the country of the Gergesenes, there met him two 
possessed with devils, coming out of the tombs, ex- 
ceeding fierce, so that no man might pass by that 
way. 29 And, behold, they cried out, saying, What 
have we to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of God ? 
art thou come hither to torment us before the time ? 
30 And there was a good way off from them an herd 
of many swine feeding. 31 So the devils besought 
him, saying, If thou cast us out, suffer us to go away 
into the herd of swine. 382 And he said unto them, 
And when they were come out, they went into 
the herd of swine: and, behold, the whole herd of 


swine ran violently down a steep place into the sea, 


and perished in the waters. 33 And they that kept 
them fled, and went their ways into the city, and told 
every thing, and what was befallen to the possessed 
of the devils. 34 And, behold, the whole city came 
out to meet Jesus: and when they saw him, they be- 
sought him that he would depart out of their coasts. 


We have here the story of Christ’s casting the devils out of two men that 
were possessed. The scope of this chapter is to shew the Divine power of 
Christ, by the instances of his dominion over bodily diseases, which to us are 
irresistible; over winds and waves, which to us are yet more uncontrollable; 
and lastly, over devils, which to us are most formidable of all. Christ has not 
only all “‘ power in heaven and earth,” and all deep places, but has the keys of 
hell too. “ Principalities and powers were made subject to him,” even while 
he was in his estate of humiliation, as an earnest of what should be at his 
entrance into his glory, Eph. i. 21. He spoiled them, Col. ii. 15. It was 
observed in general, ver. 16, that Christ “cast out the spirits with his word;” 
here we have a particular instance of it, which had some circumstances more 
remarkable than the rest. This miracle was wrought in the country of the 
Gergesenes, some think they were the remains of the old Girgashites, Dew. vii. 1. 
Though Christ was sent chiefly to “the lost sheep of the house of Israel,” yet 
some sallies he made out among the borderers, as here, to gain this victory 
oa which was a specimen of the conquest of his legions in the Gentile 
world. 

Now, besides the general instance which this gives us of Christ’s power over 
Satan, and his design against him, to disarm and dispossess him, we have here 
especially discovered to us the way and manner of evil spirits in their enmity 
to man. Observe, concerning this legion of devils, what work they made where 
they were, and where they weut. 

l. What work they made where they were, which appears in the miserable 
condition of those two that were possessed by them; and some think those two 
were man and wife, because the other evangelists speak but of one. 

First. They dwelt among “the tombs ;” thence they came when they met 
The devil having * the power of death,” not as judge, but as execu- 
tioner, he delighted to converse among the trophies of his victory, the dead 
bodies of men: but there, where he thought himself in the greatest trinmph 
and elevation, as afterwards in “ Golgotha, the place of a skull,” did Christ 
conquer and subdue him. Conversing among the graves increased the melan- 
choly and frenzy of the poor possessed creatures, and so strengthened the hold 
he had of them by their bodily distemper; and did also make them more for- 
midable to other people, who generally startle at any thing that stirs “among 
the tombs.” 

Secondly. They were “ exceeding fierce;” not only ungovernable them- 
selves, but mischievous to others, frightening many, having hurt some, so that 
no man durst “ pass that way.” Note, The devil bears malice to mankind, and 
shews it by making men spiteful and malicious one to another. Mutual enmi- 
ties, where there should be mutual endearments and assistances, are effects and 
evidences of Satan’s enmity to the whole race. He makes ‘one mana wolf, a 
bear, a devil, to another, —Homo homini lupus. Where Satan rules in a man 
spiritually, by those lusts that war in the members, pride, envy, malice, revenge, 
they make him as unfit for human society, as unworthy of it, and as much an 
enemy to the comfort of it, as these poor possessed creatures were. — ; 

Thirdly. They bid defiance to Jesus Christ, and disclaimed all interest in 
him, ver. 29. It is an instance of the power of God over the devils, that not- 


oe 


! withstanding the mischief they studied to do by and to these poor creatures, 


yet they could not keep them from meeting Jesus Christ, who ordered the 
matter so as to meet them. It was his overpowering hand that dragged these 
unclean spirits into his presence, which they dreaded more than any thing else. 
His chains could hold them, when the chains men made for them could not. 
But being brought before him, they protested against his Jurisdiction, and 
broke out into a rage, “ What have we to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of 
Here is, 1. One word that the devil said like a saint; he addressed 


when it was a truth but in the proving, it was a great word too, what flesh 
and blood did not reveal to Peter, ch. xvi. 6. Even the devils know, and 
believe, and confess Christ to be the Son of God, and yet they are devils still, 
which makes their enmity to Christ so much the more wicked, and indeeda 

erfect torment to themselves; for how can it be otherwise, to oppose one they 
now to be the Son of God? Note, It is not knowledge, but love, that dis- 
tinguisheth saints from devils. He is the firstborn of hell that knows Christ, 
and yet hates him, and will not be subject to him and his law. We may re- 
member that not long since the devil made a doubt whether Christ was “the 
Son of God,” or no, and would have persuaded him to question it, ch. iy. 3, but 
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now he readily owns it. Note, Though God’s children may be much disquieted 
in an hour of temptation, by Satan’s questioning their relation to God as a 
father, yet the Spirit of adoption shall at length clear it up to them so much to 
their satisfaction, as to set it even above the devil’s contradiction. 2. Two 
words that he said like a devil, like himself. Ist. A word of defiance: “ What 
have we to do withthee?” Now, Firs¢. It is true that the devils have nothing 
to do with Christ as a Saviour, for he took not on him the nature of the angels 
that fell, nor did he lay hold on them, Heb. ii. 6; they are in no relation to him; 
they neither have nor hope for any benefit by him. Oh, the depth of this 
mystery of Divine love, that fallen man hath SO much to do with Christ, when 
fallen angels have nothing to do with him! Surely here was torment enough 
before the time, to be forced to own the excellency that is in Christ, and yet 
that he has no interest in him. Note, It is possible for men to call Jesus the 
Son of God, and yet have nothing to do with him. Secondly. It is as true that 
the devils desire not to have any thing to do with Christ as a ruler ; they hate 
him, they are filled with enmity against him, they stand in opposition to him, 
and are in open rebellion against his crown and dignity. See whose language 
they speak that will have nothing to do with the Gospel of Christ, with his laws 
and ordinances, that throw of his yoke, that “ break his bands in sunder, and 
will “not have him to reign over them;” that say to the Almighty Jesus 
“Depart from us.” They are of their father the devil; they do his lusts, an 
speak his language. Thirdly, But it is not true that the devils have nothing is 
do with Christ as a judge; for they have, and they know it. These denis cay L 
not say, ‘What hast thou to do with us?” could not deny but that, the Son ee 
God is the judge of devils; to his judgment they are bound over in chains 2 
darkness, which they would fain shake off, and shake off the thought of. 2nd, 
A word of dread and deprecation: “ Art thou come hither to torment us: 
that is, ‘to cast us out from these men, and to restrain us trom doing the hurt 
we would do.’ Note, To be turned out and tied up from doing mischief, is a 
torment to the devil, all whose comfort and satisfaction is man’s misery and 
destruction. Should not we then count it our heaven to be doing well, and 
reckon that our torment, whether within or without, that hinders us from 
well doing. Now, must we be tormented by thee before the time? Note, 1. 
There is a time in which devils will be more tormented than they are, and they 
know it. The great assize at the last day is the time prefixed for their complete 
torture in that ‘ Jophet” which “is ordained of old, for the king,” for the 
“orince of the devils,” and “his angels,” Zsa. xxx. 33; Mat. xxv. 415 for, the 
judgment of that day they are reserved, 2 Pet. ui. 4. Those malignant spirits 
that are now by the Divine permission prisoners at large, walking to and fro 
through the earth, Job i. 7, yet are in a chain; hitherto shall their power reach, 
and no further; they will hen be made close prisoners, that have now some 
ease, will then be in torment without ease. This they here take for granted, 
and ask not, never to be tormented; despair of relief is the misery of their case ; 
but not before the time, for though they knew not when the day of judgment 
should be, they knew it should not be yet. 2. The devils have a certain fearful 
looking for of that judgment and fiery indignation upon every approach of 
Christ, and every check that is given to their power and rage. ‘The very sight 
of Christ, and his word of command to come out of the man, made them thus 
apprehensive of their torment. Thus the devils “ believe and tremble,” Jas.ii, 19. 
It is their own enmity to God and man that puts them upon the rack, and tor- 
ments them before the time. The most desperate sinners, whose damnation is 
sealed, yet cannot quite harden their hearts against the surprise of fearfulness 
when they see the day approaching. 

Il. Let us now see what work they made where they went, when they were 
turned out of the men possessed; and that was in a“ herd of swine,” which 
was a “good way off,’ ver. 30. These Gergesenes, though living on the other 
side Jordan, were Jews; what had they to do with swine, which by the law 
were unclean, and not to be eaten or touched? Probably, lying in the out- 
skirts of the land, there were many Gentiles among them, to whom this herd of 
swine belonged; or they kept them to be sold or bartered to the Romans, with 
whom they had now great dealings, and who were admirers of swine’s flesh. 

First. Now observe how the devils seized the swine. Though they were a 
* ood way off,” and one would think out of danger, yet the devils had an eye 
upon them to do them a mischief. For they go up and down “ seeking to 
devour,” seeking an opportunity, and they seek not long but they find. Now 
here, 1. They asked leave to enter into the swine, ver. 31. They “ besought 
him,” with all earnestness, “If thou cast us out, suffer us to go away into the 
herd of swine.” Hereby, ist. They discover their own inclination to do mis- 
chief, and what a pleasure it is to them: those therefore are their children, and 
resemble them, whose “sleep departeth from them, except they cause some to 
fall,” Pr.iv.16 ‘Let us go into the “ herd of swine ;” any whither rather than 
into the place of torment, any whither to do mischief.’ If they might not be 
suffered to hurt men in their bodies, they would hurt them in their goods, and 
in that too they intend hurt to their souls, by making Christ a burthen to them, 
such malicious reaches hath that old subtle serpent. 2nd. They own Christ’s 
power over them, that without his sufferance and permission they could not so 
much as hurta swine. This is comfortable to all the Lord’s people, though the 
devil’s power be very great, yet it is limited, and not equal to his malice, (what 
would become of us, if it were?) especially that it is under the control of our 
Lord Jesus, our most faithful, powerful friend and Saviour; that Satan and his 
instruments can go no further than he is pleased to lengthen their tedder ; “here 
shall their proud waves be staid.” 2. They had leave. Christ said unto them, 
** Go,” ver. 32; as God did to Satan, when he desired leave to afflict Job. Note 
God doth often for wise and holy ends permit the efforts of Satan’s rage, and 
suffer him to do the mischief he would, and even by it serve its own purposes: 
the devils are not only Christ’s captives, but his vassals. His dominion over 
them appears in the harm they do, as well as in the hinderance of them from 
doing more. Thus even their wrath is made to praise Christ, and the remainder 
of it he doth and will restrain. Christ permitted this, Ist. For the conviction 
of the Sadducees, that were then among the Jews, who denied the existence of 
spirits, and would not own there were such beings, because they could not see 
them: now Christ would by this bring it as near as might be to an ocular de- 
monstration of the being, multitude, power, and malice of evil spirits, that if 
they were not hereby convinced, they might be left inexcusable in their infi- 
delity. We see not the wind, but it would be absurd to deny it, when we see 
trees and houses blown down by it. 2nd. For the punishment of the Gadarenes 
who perhaps, though Jews, took a liberty to eat swine’s flesh, contrary to law: 
however their keeping swine bordered upon evil; and Christ would also 
shew what a hellish crew they were delivered from, that if he had permitted it, 
would soon have choked them as they did theirswine: The devils, in obedience 
to Christ’s command, came out of the men; and haying permission, “ when they 
were come out,” immediately “they went into the herd of swine.’ Sec what 
pata a tg enemy Satan is, and how expeditious; he will lose no time in 

Secondly. Observe, whither they hurried them, when they had seized them. 
They were not bid to “save their lives,” and therefore they were made to “run 
violently down a steep place into the sea,” where they all perished, to the 
number of about * two thousand,” i 13, Note, The possession which the 
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Thus the devil hurries people to sin, hurries 

hata f doth th il spirit ‘ k in th pane 
and grief to them; with what a force doth the evil spirit ** work in the children 
ee itebadiendee when by so many foolish and burtful lusts they are brought 
to act in direct contradiction, not only to religion, but to right reason and 
their interest in this world. Thus likewise he hurries them to ruin, for he is 
Apollyon and Abaddon, the great destroyer. By his lusts which men do they 
are “drowned in destruction and perdition.” This is Satan’s will to swallow 
up, and to deyour; miserable then is the condition of those that are led “cap- 
tive by him at his will;” they are hurried into a worse lake than this, a lake 
that “burns with fire and brimstone.” 

Thirdly. Observe what effect this had upon the owners. ‘The report of it 
was soon brought them by the swine herds, who seemed to be more concerned 
for the loss of the swine than any thing else, for they went not to tell “ what 
was befallen to the possessed of the devils,” till the swine were lost, ver. 33. 
Christ went not into the city, but the news of his being there did; by which he 
was willing to feel how their pulse beat, and what intiuence it had upon them, 
and then act accordingly. Now, 1. Their curiosity brought them out to see Jesus; 
the whole city came out to meet him,” that they might be able to say “they had 
seen aman who did such wonderful works. Thus many go out, in profession, 
to meet Christ, for company, that have no real atiection for him, nor desire 
to know him. 2. Their coyetousness made them willing to be rid of him. 
Instead of inviting him into their city, or bringing their sick to him to be 
healed, they desired him “to depart out of their coasts,’ as if they had taken 
the devil’s words out of their mouths, “* What have we to do with thee, Jesus, 
thou Son of God?” And now the devils had what they aimed at in drowning 
the swine; they did it, and then made the people believe Christ had done it, 
and so prejudiced them against him. He seduced our first parents by possess- 
ing them with hard thoughts of God, and kept the Gadarenes from Christ by 
suggesting that he came into their country to destroy their cattle, and that he 
would do more than hurt good; for though he had cured two men, yet he had 


_ drowned two thousand swine. hus the devil sows tares in God’s field, doth 


| lest, like Moses in Egypt, he should proceed to some other 


who now say to the Almighty, ‘ 


mischief in the Christian church, and then lays the blame upon Christianity, 
and incenseth men against that. They besought him that he di hee depart, 
ague. ote, 
There are a great many who prefer their swine before their Saviour, and so 
come short of Christ, and salvation by him: they desire Christ to depart out 
of their hearts, and will not suffer his word to have a place in them, because 
he and his word will be the destruction of their brutish lusts, those swine, 
which they give up themselves to the feeding of. And justly will Christ forsake 
those that thus are weary of him, and say to them, hereafter,‘ Depart ye cursed,” 
Depart from us.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


We have in this chapter remarkable instances of the power and pity of the Lord Jesus, 
sufficient to convince us that he is both able to save to the uttermost all that come to 
God by him, and as willing as he is able. His power and pity appear here in the good 
offices he did, I. To the bodies of people: in curing the palsy, ver. 2—8; raising to life 
the ruler's daughter, and healing the bloody issue, ver. 1S—26; giving sight to two 
blind men, ver. 27—31; casting the deyil out of one possessed, ver. 32—34; and heal- 
ing all manner of sickness, ver. 35. II. To the souls of people: in forgiving sins, 
ver. 2; calling Matthew, and conversing freely with publicans and sinners, ver. 9—13; 
considering the frame of his disciples, with reference to the duty of fasting, ver. 14—17; 
preaching the Gospel, and in compassion to the multitude providing preachers for them, 
ver, 35-—38; thus did he prove himself to be, as undoubtedly he is, the skilful faithful 
Physician both of soul and body, that hath sufficient remedies for all maladies of both; 
for which we must therefore apply ourselves to him, and glorify him both, with our 
bodies and with our spirits, which are his, in return for his kindness to both. 


ND he entered into a ship, 
and passed over, and came 
into his own city. 2 And, 
behold, they brought to 
him a man sick of the 
palsy, lying on a bed: and 
Jesus seeing their faith 
said unto the sick of the 
palsy ; Son, be of good 
cheer; thy sins be forgiven 
3 And, behold, certain of the scribes said 


4 And 


thee. 
within themselves, This man blasphemeth. 
Jesus knowing their thoughts said, Wherefore think 


ye evil in your hearts? 5 For whether is easier, to 
say, Thy sins be forgiven thee; or to say, Arise, and 
walk? 6 But that ye may know that the Son of 
man hath power on earth to forgive sins, (then saith 
he to the sick of the palsy,) Arise, take up thy bed, 
and go unto thine house. 7 And he arose, and de- 
parted to his house. 8 But when the multitudes 
saw it, they marvelled, and glorified God, which had 
given such power unto men. 


The first words of this chapter oblige us to look back to the close of that 
foregoing, where we find the Gadarenes so resenting the loss of their swine 
that they were sick of Christ’s company, and besought him to “depart out of 
their coasts” Now here it follows, “he entered into a ship, and passed over.” 
They bid him be gone, and he took them at their word, and we never read that 
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he came into their coasts again. Now observe here, 1. His justice—that he left 
them. Note, Christ will not tarry long there where he is not welcome. In 
righteous judgment he forsakes those places and persons that are weary of him, 
but abides with those that covet and court, his stay. If the the unbeliever will 
depart from Christ, “let him depart,” it is at his peril, 1 Cor. vii, 15. 2. His 
patience—that he did not leave some destroying judgment behind him, to 

unish them, as they deserved, for their contempt and contumacy. How easily, 
foe justly, might he have sent them after their swine, who were already so 
much under the devil’s power. The provocation, indeed, was very great, but he 
put it wp, and passed it by, and, without any angry resentments or upbraidings, 
ne ‘entered into a ship, and passed over.” This was the day of his patience ; 
he came not to “ destroy men’s lives,” but to save them; not to kill, but to cure. 
Spiritual judgments agree more with the constitution of gospel times ; yet some 
observe, that in those bloody wars which the Romans made upon the Jews, 
which began not many years after this, they first besieged the town of Gadara, 
where these Gadarenes dwelt. Note, Those that drive Christ from them, draw 
all miseries upon them. Wounto us, if God depart from us. , 

He “ came into his own city,” that was Capernaum, the principal place of his 
residence at present, Mar. ii. 1, and therefore called “his own city.” He had 
himself testified that a prophet is least honoured in “his own country” and 
city, yet thither he came; for he ‘sought not his own honour ;” but being in a 
state of humiliation, he was content to be despised of the people. At Caper- 
naum all the passages of story recorded in this chapter happened, and are 
therefore put together here, though in the harmony of the evangelists other 
events intervened. When the Gadarenes desired Christ to depart, they of 
Capernaum received him. If Christ be affronted by some, there are others in 
whom he will be glorious; if one will not, another will. 

Now the first passage of story, after Christ’s return to Capernaum, is in 
these verses, concerning the cure of the man sick of the palsy. In which we 
Inay observe, : ele Pere 

1. The faith of his friends in bringing him to Christ. Uis distemper was 
such that he could not come to Christ himself, but as he was carried. Note, 
Even the halt and the lame may be brought to Christ, and they shall not be 
rejected of him. If we do as well as we can, he will accept of us. Christ had 
an eye to their faith. Little children cannot go to Christ themselves, but he 
will have an eye to the faith of those that bring them, andit shall not be in 
vain. Jesus “saw their faith,” his own as well as theirs that brought him; 
which Jesus saw the habit of, though his distemper perhaps impaired his in- 
tellectuals, and obstructed the actings of it. Now _their faith was, 

First. A strong faith; they firmly believed that Jesus Christ both could and 
would heal him, else they would not have brought the sick man to him so 
publicly, and through so much difficulty. ‘ 

Secondly. An humble faith; though the sick man was unable to stir a step, 
they would not ask Christ to make him a visit, but bring him to attend on 
Christ. It is fitter we should wait on Christ, than he on us. 

Thirdly. An active faith; in the belief of Christ’s power and goodness, 
bi brought the sick man to him, “lying on a bed,” which could not be done 
without a deal of pains. Note, A strong faith sticks at nothing in pressing 
after Christ. 

IL. The favour of Christ in what he said to him: “Son, be of good cheer, thy 
sins be forgiven thee.” This was a sovereign cordial to a sick man, and which 
was enough to “make all his bed in his sickness,” and to make it easy to him. 
We read not of any thing said to Christ; probably, the poor sick man could 
not speak for himself, and they that brought him chose rather to speak by 
actions than words; they set him before Christ, that was enough. Note, It is 
not in vain to present ourselves and our friends to Christ, as the objects of his 
pity. Misery cries as well as sin, and mercy is no less quick of hearing than 
justice. Here is, in what Christ said, 

First. A kind compellation : ‘‘Son.” Note, Exhortations and consolations to 
peat speak to them as to sons, for afflictions are fatherly discipline, 

eb. xii. 5. 

Secondly. A gracious encouragement: “Be of good cheer.” * Have a good 
heart on it; cheer up thy spirits.’ Probably the poor man, when let down 
among them all in his bed, was dashed out of countenance, was afraid of a re- 
buke, for being brought in so rudely; but Christ doth not stand upon cere- 
mony, bids him “ be of good cheer;” all would be well, he should not be laid 
before Christ in vain. Christ bids him “be of good cheer,” and then cures 
him. He would have those to whom he deals his gifts, to be cheerful in seek- 
ing to him, and in trusting in him; to be of good courage. 

Thirdly. A good reason for this encouragement: ‘‘ Thy sins be forgiven 
thee.” Now this may be considered, 1. As an introduction to the cure of his 
bodily distemper, ‘ Thy sins are pardoned, and therefore thou shalt be healed.’ 
Note, As sin is the cause of sickness, so the remission of sin is the comfort of 
recovery from sickness; not but that sin may be pardoned, and yet the sickness 
not removed ; not but that sickness may be removed, and yet the sin not par- 
doned: but if we have the comfort of our reconciliation to God, with the com- 
fort of our recovery from sickness, this makes it mercy indeed to us, as to 
Hezekiah, Jsa. xxxviii. 17. Or, 2. As a reason of the command to be of good 
cheer, whether he was cured of his disease or no. ‘Though I should not heal 
thee, wilt thou say thou hast not sought in vain, if I assure thee that thy sins 
are pardoned; and look upon that as a sufficient ground of comfort, though 
thou shouldst continue “sick of the palsy”’ Note, Those who through grace 
have some evidence of the forgiveness of their sins, have reason to be of 

ood cheer, whatever outward troubles or afflictions they are under. See 

SQ. XXX, 24. | 

Il. The cavil of the scribes at that which Christ said, ver.3. They “said 
within themselves, in their hearts, among themselves, in their secret whisper- 
ings, ‘‘ This man blasphemeth.” See how the greatest instance of Heaven’s 


power and grace is branded with the blackest note of hell’s enmity: Christ’s | 
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pardoning sin is termed blasphemy; nor had it been less if he had no 
commission from God for it. Those, therefore, are guilty of Hiagpheny Had 
7 al Bas Piet end wet phatendite pardon sin. - 

. The conviction which Christ gave a Ls 

cari belore he phased ae g them of the unreasonableness of this 

irst. He charged them with it. Though they did but say it withi = 
selyes, he “knew their thoughts.” Note, Our ard Teas hss eet 
knowledge of all that we say within ourselves. Thoughts are secret and 
sudden, yet naked and open before Christ, the eternal Word, Z/eb. iv. 12, 13; 
and he “understands them afar off,” Ps. exxxix.2. He could say to them. 
which no mere man could, “ Wherefore think ye evil in your hearts ?” 
Note, There is a great deal of evil in sinful thoughts, which is very offensive 
to the Lord Jesus. He being the Sovereign of the heart, sinful thoughts invade 
his right, and disturb his possession; therefore he takes notice of them, and is 
eo displeased with them. In them lies the “root of bitterness,” Gen. vi. 5. 
as ny other begin and end in the heart, and go no further, are as dangerous 

Secondly. He argued them out of it, ver. 5,6. Whe , 7 
asserts his authority in the kingdom of grace, He RABE ed To tee 
that the “Son of man,” the Mediator, has “power on earth to forgive sins 2 
for therefore the Father has “committed all judgment to the Son,” and has 
given him this authority, “because he is the Son of man,” Jno. v. 22 on. Tt he 
have “power to give eternal life,” as he certainly has, Jno. xvii. 2, be must 
| have power to forgive sin, for guilt is a bar that must be removed, or we can 
neyer get to heaven. What an encouragement is this to poor sinners to repent 
that the power of pardoning sin is put into the hands of the “Son of man, 
who is bone of our bone! And if he had this “ power on earth,” much more 
now he is exalted to the Father’s right hand to give “repentance and remission 
of sins,” and so to be both “a Prince and a Saviour,” Acts y. 31. 2. How he 
pares it by his power in the kingdom of nature, his power to cure diseases 

s it not as easy to say, “Thy sins be forgiven thee,” as to say, “ Arise and 
walk?” He that can cure the disease, whether declaratively as a prophet, or 
authoritatively as God, can in like manner forgive the sin. Now, Ist. This 
is a general ratte Ad to prove that Christ had a Divine mission. His mira- 
cles, especially | his miraculous cures, confirm what he said of himself, that he 
was the Son of God; the power that appeared in his cures proved him “sent 
of God;” and the pity that appeared in them proved him sent of God “to 
heal and save.” The God of truth would not set his seal toa lie. 2nd. It had 
a particular cogency in this case. The palsy was but a symptom of the disease 
of sin: now he made it to appear that he could effectually cure the original 
disease, by the immediate removal of that symptom; so close a connexion was 
there between the sin and the sickness. He that had power to remove the 
punishment, no doubt had power to remit the sin. The scribes stood much 
upon a legal righteousness, and placed their confidence in that, and made no 
great matter of the “forgiveness of sin,” the doctrine of which Christ hereby 
designed to put honour upon, and to shew that his great errand into the world 
was to “save his people from their sins.” 

V. The immediate cure of the sick man. Christ turned from disputing with 
them, and spake healing to him. ‘Lhe most necessary arguings must not divert 
us from doing the good that onr hand finds to do. He saith “to the sick 
of the palsy, Arise, take up thy bed, and go to thine house ;” and a healing 
quickening, strengthening power went along with this word, ver. 7: “ He 
arose and departed to his house.” Now : tes 

First. Christ bid him “ take up his bed,” to shew that he was perfectly cured 
and that, not oniy he had no more occasion to be carried on his bed, but that he 
had strength to carry it. ‘ 

Secondly. He sent him “to his house,” to be a blessing to his family, where 
he had been so long a burthen; and did not take him along with him for a 
show, which those would dg, in such a case, who seek the honour that cometh 
TL The é fon. which this mad, 

. Lhe impression which this made upon the multitude, ver. 8: © 4 - 
velled, and glorified God.” Note, All our wonder should help to eae 
hearts in glorifying God, who alone doth marvellous things. They glorified 
God for what he had done for this poor man, Note, Other mercies should be 
our praises, and we should give him thanks for them, for we are members one 
of another. ‘Though few of this multitude were so conyinced as to be 
brought to believe in Christ, and to follow him, yet they admired him, not 
as God, or the Son of God, but as a man to whom God “had given ‘such 
powers.” Note, God must be glorified in all the power that is “ given to men” 
to do good. For all power is originally his; it is in him as the fountain, in 
men as the cisterns. 3 


9 And as Jesus passed forth from thence, he saw 
a man, named Matthew, sitting at the receipt of 
custom: and he saith unto him, Follow me. And 
he arose, and followed him. 10 And it came to pass, 
as Jesus sat at meat in the house, behold, many 
publicans and sinners came and sat down with him 
and his disciples. 11 And when the Pharisees saw 


it, they said unte his disciples, Why eateth your 
| Master with publicans and sinners? 12 But when 
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Jesus heard that, he said unto them, They that be 
whole need not a physician, but they that are sick. 
13 But go ye and learn what that meaneth, I will 
have mercy, and not sacrifice: for Iam not come to 


call the righteous, but sinners to repentance. 


In these verses we have an account of the grace and favour of Christ to 
poor publicans, particularly to Matthew. What he did to the bodies of 
people was to make way for a kind design he had upon their souls. Now 
observe here 

I. The call of Matthew, the penman of this Gospel. Mark and Luke call 
him Levi; it was ordinary for the same person to have two names; perhaps 
Matthew was the name he was most known by asa publican, and therefore in 
his humility he called himself by that name, rather than by the more honourable 
name of Levi. Some think Christ gave him the name of Matthew, when he 
called him to be an apostle, as Simon, he surnamed Peter. Matthew signifies 
‘the gift of God.’ Ministers are God’s gifts to the church, their ministry and 
their ability for it are God’s gifts to them. Now observe, Needs 

First. The posture that Christ’s call found Matthew in. He was “ sitting in 
the receipt of custom,” for he was a publican, Lu. v. 27. He was a custom- 
house officer at the port of Capernaum, or an exciseman, or collector of the 
land tax. Now, 1. He was in his calling, as the rest of them whom Christ 
called, ch. iv. 18. Note, As Satan chooseth to come with his temptations to 
those that are idle, so Christ chooseth to come with his calls to those that 
are employed. But, 2. It was a calling of ill fame among serious people, be- 
cause it was attended with so much corruption and temptation, and there were 
so few in that business that were honest men. Matthew doth himself own 
what he was before his conversion, as doth St. Paul, 1 Tim. i. 13; that the 
grace of Christ in calling him might be the more magnified, and to shew, that 
God hath his remnant among all sorts of people. None can justify themselves 
in their unbelief by their calling in the world; for there is no sinful calling 
but byes have been saved out of it, and no lawful calling but some have been 
saved in it. 

Secondly. The preventing power of this call. We find not that Matthew 
looked after Christ, or had any inclination to follow him, though some of his 
kindred were already disciples of Christ, but Christ prevented him with the 
blessings of his goodness. He is found of those that seek him not. Christ 
spoke first; we have not chosen him, but he hath chosen us. He said, “ Fol- 
low me;” and the same Divine, Almighty power went along with this word to 
“convert Matthew, which went along with that word, ver. 6,“ Arise, and walk,” 
to cure the man sick of the palsy. Note, A saving change is wrought in the 
soul by Christ as the Author, and his word as the means. His gospel is the 
“nower of God unto salvation,’ Rom. i. 16. The call was effectual, for he 
came at the call; “he arose and followed him” immediately; neither denied 
nor deferred his obedience. The power of Divine grace soon answers and 
overcomes all objections. Neither his commission for his place, nor his gains 
by it, could detain him when Christ called him. He “conferred not with flesh 
and blood,” Gal.i. 15,10. He quitted his post and his hopes of preferment in 
that way; and though we find the disciples that were fishers occasionally fish- 
ing again afterwards, we never find Matthew at the receipt of custom again. 

Christ's converse with publicans and sinners upon this occasion : Christ 
called Matthew to introduce himself into an acquaintance with people of that 
profession. ‘‘ Jesus sat at meat in the house,’ ver. 10. The other evangelists 
tell us that Matthew made a great feast (which the poor fishermen, when they 
were called, were not able to do). But when he comes to speak of this him- 
self, he neither tells us that it was his own house, nor that it was a feast, but 

_ only that he “sat at meat in the house;” preserving the remembrance of 
Christ’s favour to the publicans, rather than of the respect he had paid to 
Christ. Note, It well becomes us to speak sparingly of our own good deeds. 
Now observe, 

First. When Matthew invited Christ, he invited his disciples to come along 
with him. Note, Those that welcome Christ must welcome all that are his 
for his sake, and let them have a room in their hearts. 

Secondly. He invited many publicans and sinners to meet him. This was the 
chief thing Matthew aimed at in this treat, that he might have an opportunity 
of bringing his old comrades acquainted with Christ. ‘He knew by experience 
what their temptations were, and pitied them; knew by experience what the 

race of Christ could do, and would not despair concerning them. Note, 

hose who are effectually brought to Christ themselves, cannot but be de- 
sirous that others also may be brought to him, and ambitious of contributing 
something towards it. True grace will not contentedly eat its morsels alone, 
but will invite others. When, by the conversion of Matthew, the gang was 
broken, presently his house swarms with publicans, and it shall go hard but 
some of them shall follow him, as he “followed Christ.” Thus did Andrew 
and Philip, Jno. i. 41, 45; iv. 29. See Jud. xiy. 9. 

Ili. The displeasure of the Pharisees at this, ver.11. They cavilled at it; 
“Why eateth your Master with publicans and sinners?” Here observe 

First. That Christ was quarrelled with. It was not the least of his sufferings 
that he “endured the contradiction of sinners against himself.” None was 
more quarrelled with by men than he that came to take up the great quarrel 
between God and man. Thus he denied himself the honour due to an incarnate 
Deity, which was to be justified in what he spake, and to have all he said 
readily subscribed to; for though he never spoke or did any thing amiss, every 
thing he said and did was found fault with. Thus he taught us to expect and 
prepare for reproach, and bear it patiently. 

Secondly. Those that quarrelled with him were the Pharisees; a proud 
generation of men, conceited of themselves and censorious of others; of the 
saine temper with those in the prophets’ time, that said, ‘Stand by thyself, 
come not near me, I am holier than thou;’ very strict in avoiding sinners, but 
not in avoiding sin ; none greater zealots than they for the form of godliness, 
nor greater enemies to the power of it. They were for keeping up the tradi- 
tions of the elders to a nicety, and so propagating the same spirit that they 
were themselves governed by. 

Thirdly. ‘They brought their cavil, not to Christ himself, (they had not the 
courage to face him with it,) but to his disciples. ‘I'he disciples were in the 
same company, but the quarrel is with the Master; for they would not have 
done it, if he had not; and they thought it worse in him, that was a prophet, 
than in them; his dignity, they thought, should set him at a greater distance 
from such company than others. Being offended at the Master, they quarrel 
with the disciples. Note, It concerns Christians to be able to vindicate and 
justify Christ, and his doctrines, and laws, and to “be ready always to give an 
answer to those that ask them a reason of the hope that is in them,” 1 Pet. iii. 15. 
While he is an advocate for us in heaven, let us be advocates for him on earth, 
and make his reproach our own. as 
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Fourthly. The quarrel was his “eating with publicans and sinners ;” to be 
intimate with wicked people is against the law of God, Ps. exix. 115; i. 1; and 
perhaps by accusing Christ of this to his disciples, they hoped to tempt them 
from him, to put them out of conceit with him, and so to bring them oyer to 
themselves to be their disciples, who kept better company; for they “ com- 
passed sea and land to make proselytes.”_ To be intimate with publicans was 
against the “tradition of the elders,” and therefore they looked upon it as a 
heinous thing. They were angry with Christ for this, 1. Because they wished 
ill to him, and sought occasion to misrepresent him. Note, It is an easy and 
very common thing to put the worst constructions upon the best words and 
actions, 2. Because they wished no good to publicans and sinners, but envied 
Christ’s fayour to them, and were grieved to see them brought to repentance. 
Note, Jt may justly be suspected that those have not the grace of God them- 
selves who grudge others a share in that grace, who are not pleased with it. 

1V. The defence that Christ made for himself and his disciples, in justification 
of their converse with publicans and sinners. ‘The disciples, it should seem, 
being yet weak, were to seek for an answer to the Pharisees’ cayil, and there- 
fore bring it to Christ, and he heard it, ver. 12, or perhaps overheard them 
whispering it to his disciples; let him alone to vindicate himself, and to plead 
his own cause ; to answer for himself, and for us too. ‘Two things he urges in 
his defence. 

First. The necessity and exigence of the publicans’ ease, which called aloud 
for his help, and therefore justified him in conversing with them for their help. 
It was the extreme necessity of poor lost sinners that brought Christ from the 
pure regions above, to these impure ones, and the same was it that brought him 
into this company which was thought impure. Now, 1. He proves the necessity 
of the publicans’ case: ‘‘ They that be whole need not a physician, but the 
that are sick.” The publicans are sick, and they need one to help and hea 
them, which the Pharisees think they do not. Note, Ist. Sin is the sickness of 
the soul; sinners are spiritually sick. Original corruptions are the diseases 
of the soul, actual transgressions are its wounds, or the eruptions of the dis- 
ease. It is deforming, weakening, disquieting, wasting, killing, but, blessed be 
God, not incurable. 2nd. Jesus Christ is the great physician of souls. His 
curing of bodily diseases signified this, that he arose with “ healing under his 
wings.” Heis a skilful, faithful, compassionate physician, and it is his office 
and business to heal the sick. Wise and good men should be as physicians to 
all about them,—Christ was so. Hune affectum versus omnes habet sapiens 
quem versus e@gros suos medicus,— A wise man cherishes towards all aroun 
him the feelings of a physician for his patient.’-— Seneca, de Const. 3rd. Sin-sick 
souls have need of this physician, for their disease is dangerous; nature will 
not help itself, no man can help us; such need have we ot Christ, that wé are 
undone, eternally undone, sathaat him. Sensible sinners see their need, and 
apply themselves to him accordingly. 4th. There are multitudes who conceit 
themselves to be sound and whole, think they have “no need of Christ,” but 
that they can shift for themselves well enough without him, as Laodicea, 
Rev. iii. 17. Thus the Pharisees desired not the knowledge of Christ’s word 
and ways, not because they had no need of him, but because they thought 
they had none; see Jno. ix. 40,41. 2. He proves that their necessity did sufi- 
ciently justify his conduct in conversing familiarly with them, and he ought not 
to be blamed for it; for that necessity made it an act of charity, which ought 
always to be preferred before the formalities of a religious profession, in which 
beneficence and munificence are far better than magnificence, as much as sub- 
stance is than shows or shadows. Those duties which are of moral and natural 
obligation are to take place even of those Divine laws which are positive and 
ritual, much more of those impositions of men, and traditions of the elders, 
which make God’s law stricter than he has made it. This he proves, ver. 13, 
by a passage quoted out of Hos. vi. 6, “I will have mercy, and not sacrifice. 
That morose separation from the society of publicans, which the Pharisees 
enjoined, was “less than sacrifice;” but Christ’s conversing with them was 
more than an act of common mercy, and therefore to be preferred before it. 
If to do well ourselves is better than sacrifice, as Samuel shews, 1 Sam. xy. 22, 23. 
much more to do good to others. Christ’s conversing with sinners is here called 
promote the conversion of souls is the greatest act of mercy imagin- 
“saving a soul from death,” Jas. v. 20. Observe how Christ quotes 
learn what that meaneth.” Note, lt is not enough to be 
acquainted with the letter of the Scripture, but we must learn to understand 
the meaning of it. And those have best learned the meaning of the Scripture, 
that have learned how to apply it as a reproof to their own faults, and a rule 
to their own practice. This Scripture which Christ quoted, served not only to 
vindicate him, but, Ist. ‘To shew wherein true religion doth consist: not in ex- 
ternal observances, not “in meats, and drinks,” and shows of sanctity, not in 
little particular opinions, and doubtful disputations, but in doing all the good 
we can to the bodies and souls of others, in righteousness and peace, in “ visit- 
ing the fatherless and widows.” 2nd. To condemn the Pharisaical hypocrisy 
of those who place religion in rituals, more than in morals, ch. xxiii. 23. They 
espouse those forms of godliness which may be made consistent with, and per- 
haps subservient to, their pride, covetousness, ambition, and malice, while they 
hate that power of it which is mortifying to these lusts. pr 

Secondly. He urgeth the nature and end of his own commission. He must 
keep to his orders, and prosecute that for which he was appointed to be the 
great teacher; now, saith he, “I am not come to call the righteous, but sinners 
to repentance,” and therefore must converse with publicans. Observe, 1. 
What his errand was ; it was to call “‘to repentance.” This was his first text, 
ch. iv. 17, and it was the tendency of all his sermons. Note, The gospel call is 
a call to repentance, a call to us to change our mind, and to change our way. 
2. With whom his errand lay; not with “the righteous,” but with “ sinners.” 
That is, Ist. If the children of men had not been sinners, there had been no 
oceasion for Christ’s coming among them. He is the Saviour, not of man as 
man, but of man as fallen. Had the first Adam continued in his original right~ 
eousness, we had not needed a second Adam. 2nd. Therefore his greatest 
business lies with the greatest sinners ; the more dangerous the sick man’s case 
is, the more occasion there is for the physician’s help. Christ came into the 
world to “save sinners,” but especially “the chief,” 1 Tim.i. 15. ‘To call not 
those so much who, though sinners, are comparatively righteous, but the worst 
of sinners. 3rd. The more sensible any sinners are of their sinfulness, the more 
welcome will Christ and his gospel be to them; and every one chooseth to go 
where their company is desired, not to those who would rather have their 
room. Christ came not with any expectation of speeding among the righteous. 
that is, those who conceit themselves so, and therefore will sooner be sick 0 
their Saviour than sick of their sins, but, among the convinced, humbled “ sin- 
ners;” to them Christ will come, for with them he will be welcome. 


14 Then came to him the disciples of John, say- 
ing, Why do we and the Pharisees fast oft, but thy 
disciples fast not? 15 And Jesus said unto them, 


mercy; to 
able, it is 
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Can the children of the bridechamber mourn, as 
long as the bridegroom is with them? but the days 
will come, when the bridegroom shall be taken from 
them, and then shall they fast. 16 No man put- 
teth a piece of new cloth unto an old garment, for 
that which is put in to fill it up taketh from the 
garment, and the rent is made worse. 17 Neither 
do men put new wine into old bottles: else the 
bottles break, and the wine runneth out, and the 
bottles perish: but they put new wine into new 


bottles, and both are preserved. 


The quarrels that were picked with Christ and his disciples, gave occasion 
to some of the most profitable of his discourses: thus are the interests of truth 
often served, even by the opposition it meets with from gainsayers, and thus 
the wisdom of Christ brings good out of evil. This is the third instance of it in 
this chapter; his discourse of his power to forgive sin, and his readiness to 
receive sinners, was occasioned by the cavils of the scribes and Pharisees; so 
here, from a reflection upon the conduct of his family, arose a discourse con- 
cerning his tenderness of it. Observe, ? sirevties 4h, 

I. The objection which the disciples of John made against. Christ's disciples 
for not fasting so oft as they did; which they are charged with as another in- 
stance of the looseness of their profession, besides that of eating with publicans 
and sinners; and it is therefore suggested to them that they should change 
that profession for another more strict. It appears by the other evangelists, 
Mar. ii. 18, and Lu. v. 33, that the disciples of the Pharisees joined with them, 
and, we have reason to suspect, set them on making use of John’s disciples as 
their spokesmen, because shes being more in fayour with Christ, and nearer 
allied to his disciples, could do it more plausibly. Note, It is no new thing for 
bad men to set good men together by the ears; if the people of God differ in 
their sentiments, designing men will take that occasion to sow discord, and to 
incense them one against another, and alienate one from another, and so to 
make an easy prey of them. If the disciples of John and of Jesus clash, we 
have reason to suspect the Pharisees have been at work underhand, blowing 
the coals. Now the complaint is, ‘‘ Why do we and the Pharisees fast oft, 
but thy disciples fast not?” It is a pity the duties of religion, which ought 
to be the confirmations of holy love, should be made the occasions of strife 
and contention; but they often are so, as here; where we may observe, 

First. How they boasted of their own fasting: “ We and the Pharisees fast 
oft.” Fasting has in all ages of the church been consecrated upon special 
occasions to the service of religion; the Pharisees were much in it, many of 
them kept two fast days in a week, and yet the generality of them were hypo- 
crites and ill men. ote, False and formal professors often excel others in 
outward acts of deyotion, even of mortification. The disciples of John too 
“fasted oft,” partly in compliance with their master’s practice, for he “came 
neither eating nor drinking,” ch. xi. 18; and people are apt to imitate their 
leaders, though not always from the same inward principle; partly in compli- 
ance with their master’s doctrine of repentance. Note, The severer part of 
religion is often most minded by those that are yet under the discipline of the 
Spirit, as a “spirit of bondage ;” whereas, though these are good in their place, 
we must pass through them to that life of delight in God, and dependence on 
him, which these are in order to. Now they come to Christ to tell him that 
they “fasted oft,” at least they thought it often. Note, ““Most men will pro- 
claim eyery one his own goodness,” Pr. xx. 6. There is a proneness in pro- 
fessors to brag of their own performances in religion, especially if there be 
any thing extraordinary in them; nay, and not only to boast of them before 
men, but to plead them before God, and confide in them as a righteousness. 

Secondly. How they blamed Christ’s disciples for not fasting so oft as 
they did: “‘ Thy disciples fast not.” They could not but know that Christ had 
instructed his disciples to keep their fasts private, and to manage themselves 
so as that they might not “appear unto men to fast;” and therefore it was 
very uncharitable in them to conclude they did “ not fast,” because they did 
not proclaim their fasts. Note, We must not judge of peoples religion by that 
which falls under the eye and observation of the world. ut suppose it was 
so, that Christ’s disciples did not fast so oft or so long as they did; why, truly, 
they would therefore have it thought that they had more religion in them than 
Christ’s disciples had. Note, It is common for yain professors to make them- 
selves a standard in religion, by which to try and measure persons and things, 
as if all who differed from them were so far in the wrong; as if all that did less 
than they, did too little, and all that did more than than they, did too much; 
which is a plain evidence of their want of humility and charity. peck bes 

Thirdly. How they brought this complaint to Christ. Note, If Christ’s dis- 
ciples, either by omission or commission, give offence, Christ himself will be 
sure to hear of it, and be reflected upon for it. O Jesus, are these thy Chris- 
tians? Therefore, as we tender the honour of Christ, we are concerned to 
carry ourselves well. Observe, The quarrel with Christ was brought to the 
disciples, ver. 11; the quarrel with the disciples was brought to Christ, ver. 14. 
This is the way of sowing discord and killing love, to set people against minis- 
ters, ministers against people, and one friend against another. 3 

IL. The apology which Christ made for his disciples in this matter. Christ 
might have upbraided John’s disciples with the former part of their question, 
a Why do we fast oft?” ‘Nay, you know best why you do it; but the truth 
is, many abound in external instances of devotion, that scarce do themselves 
know why and wherefore ;’ but he only vindicates the practice of his disci- 
ples; when they had nothing to say for themselves, he had something ready to 
say for them. Note, As it is wisdom’s honour to be justified of all her chil- 
dren, so it is her children’s happiness to be all justified of wisdom. What we 
do according to the precept and pattern of Christ, he will be sure to bear, us 
out in, and we may with confidence leave it to him to clear up our integrity. 
*But thou shalt answer, Lord, for me.—Herbert. Two things Christ pleads in 
defence of their not fasting : y 

First. That it was not a season proper for that duty, ver. 15: ‘‘ Can the chil- 
dren of the bridechamber mourn as long as the bridegroom is with them ?” 
Observe, Christ’s answer is so framed, as that it might sufficiently justify the 
practice of his own disciples, and yet not_condemn the institution of John, or 
the practice of his disciples. When the Pharisees fomented this dispute, they 
hoped Christ would cast blame, either on his own RaRAD Lees or on John’s, but 
he did neither. Note, When at any time we are unjustly censured, our care 
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| must be only to clear ourselves, not to recriminate or throw dirt upon others: 
and such a variety may there be of circumstances, as may justify us in our 
practice, without condemning those that practise otherwise Now his argu- 
ment is taken from the common usage of joy and rejoicing during the con- 
tinuance of marriage solemnities, when all instances of melancholy and sorrow 
are looked upon as improper and absurd, as it was at Samson’s wedding, 
Jud. xiv. 17. Now, 1. The disciples of Christ were the “children of the 
bridechamber,” invited to the wedding feast, and welcome there; the dis- 
ciples of the Pharisees were not so, but “children of the bond woman,” 
Gal. iv, 25, 31, continuing under a dispensation of darkness and terror. Note, 
The faithful followers of Christ that have the spirit of adoption, have a con- 
tinual feast ; while they that have the spirit of bondage and fear cannot rejoice 
for joy as other people, Hos. ix. 1. 2. The disciples of Christ had “ the bride- 
groom with them,” which the disciples of John had not. Their master was 
now cast into prison, and lay there in continual danger of his life, and therefore 
it was seasonable for them to “fast oft.” Such a day would come upon the 
disciples of Christ, when the bridegroom should be taken from them, when 
they should be deprived of his bodily presence, and “then shall they fast.” 
The thoughts of parting grieved them when he was going, Jno. xy. 6; tribu- 
lation and affliction befell them when he was gone; and gave them occa- 
sion of mourning and praying, that is, of religious fasting. Note, Ist. Jesus 
Christ is the bridegroom of his church, and his disciples are the “children of 
the bridechamber.” Christ speaks of himself to John’s disciples under this 
similitude, because it was the same that John had used, when he called 
himself a friend of the bridegroom, Jno. iii. 29. And if they would by 
this hint call to mind what their Master then said, they would answer them- 
selves. 2nd. The condition of those that are the children of the bridechamber 
is liable to many changes and alterations in this world; they sing of mercy and 
judgment. 3rd. It is merry or melancholy with the children of the bride-~ 
chamber, according as they have more or less of the bridegroom’s presence, 
When he is with them, the candle of God shines upon their head, and all is 
well; but when he is withdrawn, though but for a small moment, “they are 
troubled,” and walk heavily ; the presence and nearness of the sun makes day 
and summer, his absence and distance night and winter. Christ is all in all to 
the church’s joy. 4th. Every duty is to be done in its proper season: see 
Eccl. vii. 24; Jas.y.13. There is a time to mourn, and a time to laugh, to each 
of which we should accommodate ourselves, and bring forth fruit in due 
season. In fasts, regard is to be had to the methods of God’s grace in us, when 
he mourns to us, we must lament; and also in the dispensations of his provi- 
dence concerning us; there are times when “the Lord God calls to weeping 
and mourning.” Regard is likewise to be had to any special work before us, 
ch. xvii. 21; Acts xiii. 2. 

Secondly. They had not a strength sufficient for that duty. This is set forth 
in two similitudes; one of putting “new cloth into an old garment,” which 
doth but pull the old to pieces, ver. 16; the other, of putting “new wine into 
old bottles,” which doth but burst the bottles, ver. 17. Christ’s disciples were 
not able to bear these severe exercises so well as those of John and of the 
Pharisees; which the learned Dr. Whitby gives this reason for : ‘There were 
among the Jews not only sects of the Pharisees and Essenes, who led an 
austere life, but also schools of the prophets, who frequently lived in moun- 
tains and deserts, and were many of them Nazarites; they had also private 
academies, to train men up in a strict discipline, and possibly from these many 
of John’s disciples might come, and many of the Pharisees; whereas Christ’s 
disciples being taken immediately from their callings, had not been used to 
such religious austerities, and were unfit for them, and would by them be 
rather unfitted for their other work.’ Note, i. Some duties of religion are 
harder and more difficult than others, like “‘new cloth,” and “new wine,” 
which require most intenseness of mind, and are most displeasing to flesh and 
blood; such is religious fasting, and the duties that attend it. 2. The best of 
Christ’s disciples pass through a state of infancy; all the trees in Christ’s 

arden are not of a growth, nor all his scholars in the same form; there are 
‘babes in Christ,” and grown men. 3. In the enjoying of religious exercises, 
the weakness and infirmity of young Christians ought to be considered. As 
the food provided for them must be such as is proper for their age, (see 
1 Cor. iti. 2; Heb. vy. 12,) so must the work be that is cut’ out for them. 
Christ would not speak to his disciples that which they could not then bear, 
Jno. xvi. 12. Young beginners in religion must not presently be put upon the 
hardest duties at first, lest they be discouraged. Such as was God’s care of 
his Israel, when he brought them out of Egypt, not to lead them by the way 
of the Philistines, #x. xiii. 17, 18,and such as was Jacob’s care of his children 
and cattle, not to overdrive them, Gen. xxxiii. 13, such is Christ’s care of the 
little ones of his family, and the lambs of his flock, he gently leads them. For 
waut of this care many times “the bottles break,” and the “ wine is spilled; ” 
the profession of many miscarries, and comes to nothing, through indiscretion 
at first. Note, There may be overdoing even in welldoing, a being “righteous 
overmuch;” and such an overdoing as may prove an undoing, through the 
subtilty of Satan. 


18 While he spake these things unto them, be- 
hold, there came a certain ruler, and worshipped 
him, saying, My daughter is even now dead: but 
come and lay thy hand upon her, and she shall 
live. 19 And Jesus arose, and followed him, and 
so did his disciples. 20 And, behold, a woman, 
which was diseased with an issue of blood twelve 
years, came behind him, and touched the hem of 
his garment: 21 For she said within herself, If I 
may but touch his garment, I shall be whole. 22 
But Jesus turned him about, and when he saw her, 
he said, Daughter, be of good comfort; thy faith 
hath made thee whole. And the woman was made 
| whole from that hour, 23 And when Jesus came 
|into the ruler’s house, and saw the minstrels and the 
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people making a noise, 24 He said unto them, 
Give place: for the maid is not dead, but sleepeth. 
And they laughed him to scorn. 25 But when the 
people were put forth, he went in, and took her by 
the hand, and the maid arose. 26 And the fame 


thereof went abroad into all that land. 


We have here two passages of story put together; that of the raising of 
Jairus’ daughter to life, and that of the curing of the woman that had “the 
bloody issue,” by the way, as he was going to Jairus’ house, which comes in, in 
a parenthesis, in the midst of the other ; for Christ’s miracles were thick sown, 
and interwoven; the work of him that sent him was his daily work. He was 
called to do these good works from speaking those things foregoing, in answer 
to the cavils of the Pharisees, ver. 18: ‘ While he spake these things;” and 
we may suppose it a pleasing interruption given to that unpleasant work ot 
disputation, which, though sometimes needful, a good man will gladly leave to 
go about a work of devotion or charity. Here is, es 

I. The ruler’s address to Christ, ver. 18. A ‘certain ruler,” a ruler “of the 
synagogue,” came and “ worshipped him.” “ Have any of the rulers believed 
on him?” Yes, here was one, a church ruler, whose faith condemned the 
unbelief of the rest of the rulers. ‘This ruler had a little daughter, of twelve 
years old, newly dead, and this breach made upon his family comforts was the 
occasion of his coming to Christ. Note, In trouble we should visit God; the 
death of our relations should drive us to Christ, who is our life ; it is well if 
any thing will do it. When affiction is in our families, we must not sit down 
astonished, but, as Job, “fall down and worship.” Now observe, — 

First. His humility in this address to Christ. He came with his errand to 
Christ himself, and did not send a servant. Note, It is no disparagement to 
the greatest rulers personally to attend on the Lord Jesus. He “ worshipped 
him,” bowed the knee to him, and gave him all imaginable respect. Note, 
Those that would receive mercy from Christ, must give honour to Christ. 

Secondly. His faith in this address: “ My daughter is even now dead,” and 
though any other physician would now come too late, (nothing more absurd 
than post mortem medicina,— medicine after death,’) yet Christ comes not too 
late ; he is a physician after death, for he is the “resurrection and the life.” 
*O come, then, and “lay thy hand upon her, and she shall live.”’ This was 
quite above the power of nature, (a privatione ad hubitum non datur regressus, 
—‘life once lost cannot be restored,’) yet within the power of Christ, who has 
“life in himself, and quickeneth whom he will.” Now Christ works in an 
ordinary way, by nature, and not against it, and therefore we cannot in faith 
bring him such a request as this. While there is life there is hope, and room 
for prayer; but when our friends are dead the case is determined ; “ we shall 
go to them, but they shall not return to us.” But while Christ was here upon 
earth es miracles, such a confidence as this was not only allowable, but 
very commendable. ; 

IL. The readiness of Christ to comply with his address, ver.19. Jesus im- 
mediately “arose,” left his company, “and followed him;” he was not only 
willing to grant him what he desired, in raising his daughter to life, but to 
gratify him so far as to come to his house to do it. Surely “‘he never said to 
the seed of Jacob, Seek ye me in vain.” He denied to go along with the noble- 
man, who said, “Sir, come down ere my child die,” Jno. iv. 48—50, yet went 
along with the ruler of the synagogue, who said, ‘ Sir, come down, and “ my 
child shall live.”’? The variety of methods which Christ took in working his 
miracles is perhaps to be attributed to the different frame and temper of mind 
‘which those were in that applied themselves to him, which he who “ searcheth 
the heart” perfectly knew, and accommodated himself to. He knows what is 
in man, and what course to take with him. And observe, when Jesus “ fol- 
lowed him, so did his disciples,” whom he had chosen for his constant com- 

anions. It was not for state, or that he might come with observation, that 

ne took his attendants with him, but that they might be the witnesses of his 
miracles, who were hereafter to be the preachers of his doctrine. 

Ill. The healing of the poor woman’s Bloody issue. I call her a poor woman, 
not only because her case was piteous, but because, though she had had some- 
thing in the world, she had “ spent it ail upon physicians,” for the cure of her 
distemper, and was never the better; which was a double aggravation of the 
misery of her condition, that she had been full, but was now empty; and that 
she had impoverished herself for the recovery of her health, and yet had not 
her health neither. This woman was “diseased with a constant issue of blood 
twelve years,” ver. 20; a disease which was not only weakening and wasting, 
and under which the body must needs languish, but also it rendered her cere- 
monially unclean, and shut her out “from the courts of the Lord’s house,” but 
did not cut her off from approaching to Christ. She applied herself to Christ, 
and received mercy from him by the way, as he followed the ruler, whose 
daughter was dead, to whom it would be a great encouragement, and would 
help to keep up his faith in the power of Christ; so graciously doth Christ 
consider the frame, and consult the case of weak believers. Observe, 

First. The woman’s great faith in Christ, and in his power. Her disease was 
of such a nature, that her modesty would not suffer her to seek openly to 
Christ for a cure, as others did, but by a peculiar impulse of the spirit of faith, 
she believed him to have such an overflowing fulness of healing virtue, that the 

“touch of his garment” would be her cure. This perhaps had something 


ver 
of oiag mixed with faith; for she had no precedent for this way of applica- | 


tion to Christ, unless, as some think, she had an eye to the raising of the dead 
man by the touch of Elisha’s bones, 2 Kin. xiii. 21. But what “weakness of 
understanding” there was in it, Christ was pleased to overlook, and accept the 
sincerity and strength of her faith; for he “eateth the honeycomb with the 
honey,” Cant. v.1. She believed she should be healed, if she did but touch 
the very hem of his garment, the outmost part of it. Note, There is virtue 
in every thing that belongs to Christ. The holy oil, with which the high 

riest was anointed, ran down rs to the skirts of his garments,” Ps. cxxxiii. 2. 
See saben of grace is there in Christ, that from it “‘ we may all receive,” 

no. i. 16. 

Secondly. Christ’s great favour to this woman. He did not suspend (as he 
might have done) his healing influences, but suffered this bashful patient to steal 
a cure, unknown to any one else, though she could not think to doit unknown 
to him, And now she was well content to be gone, for she had what she came 
for, but Christ was not willing to let her go so; he will not only have his power 
magnified in her cure, but his grace magnified in her comfort and commenda- 
tion. The triumphs of her faith must be to her praise and honour. He “turned 
about” to see for her, ver. 22, and soon discovered her. Note, It is great en- 
couragement to humble Christians, that those who hide themselves from men, 
are known to Christ, who sees in secret their applications to Heaven that are 
most private. Now here, 1. He puts gladness into her heart, by that word, 
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“Daughter, be of good comfort.” She feared being chidden for coming clan- 
ae but is eioeareends Ist. He calls her “ Daughter,” for he spoke to 
her with the tenderness of a father, as he did to the “man sick of the palsy,” 
ver. 2, whom he called “Son.” Note, Christ has comforts ready for “the 
daughters of Zion” that are of a sorrowful spirit, as Hannah was, 1 Sam. i. 15. 
Believing women are Christ’s daughters, and he will own them as such. 2nd. 
He bids her “be of good comfort.” She has reason to be so, if Christ own her 
for a daughter. Note, The saints’ consolation is founded in their adoption. 
His bidding her to “‘be comforted” brought comfort with it, as his saying, “ be 
ye whole,” brought health with it. Note, It is the will of Christ that his people 
should be comforted, and it his prerogative to command comfort to troubled 
spirits. He “creates the fruit of his lips, peace,’ sa. lvii. 19. 2. He puts 
honour upon her faith. That grace, of all other, gives most honour to Christ, 
and therefore he puts most honour upon it; “ thy faith hath made thee whole.’ 
Thus by faith she “obtained a good report.” And as of all graces Christ puts 
the greatest honour upon faith, so of all believers he puts the greatest honour 
upon those that are most humble; as here on this woman, who had more faith 
than she thought she had. She has reason to be of “‘ good comfort,” not onl 
because she was “made whole,” but because her “‘ faith had made her whole ;” 
that is, lst. She was spiritually healed. That cure was wrought in her which 
is the proper fruit and effect of faith, the pardon of sin and the work of grace. 
Note, We may then be abundantly comforted in our temporal mercies, when 
they are accompanied with those spiritual blessings that resemble them; our 
food and raiment comfortable, when by faith we are fed with “the bread of 
life,’ and clothed with “the righteousness of Jesus Christ;” our rest and 
sleep comfortable, when by faith we repose in God, and dwell at ease in him; 
our health and prosperity comfortable, when by faith our souls prosper, and 
are in health; see Jsa. xxxviii. 16,17. 2nd. Her bodily cure was the fruit of 
faith, of her taith, and that made it a happy, comfortable cure indeed. ‘Those 
out of whom the devils were cast were helped by Christ’s sovereign power, 
some by the faith of others, as ver. 2, but it is “thy faith that hath made thee 
whole.” Note, Temporal mercies are then comforts indeed to us, when they 
are received by faith. If, when we are in pursuit of merey, we prayed for it 
in faith, with an eye to the promise, and in dependence upon that, if we desired 
it for the sake of God's glory, and with a resignation to God’s will, and have 
our hearts enlarged by it in taith, love, and obedience, we may then say it was 
received by faith. 

IV. The posture in which he found the ruler’s house, ver. 23: “ He saw the 
people and the minstrels,” or musicians, “ making a noise.” The house was in 
a hurry; such work doth death make when it comes into afamily; and per- 
haps the necessary cares that arise at such a time, when our dead is to be de- 
cently buried out of our sight, give some useful diversion to that grief which is 
apt to prevail and play the tyrant. The people in the neighbourhood came 
together to condole the loss, to comfort the parents, to prepare for, and attend 
on, the funeral, which the Jews were not wont to defer long. The musicians 
were among them, according to the custom of the Gentiles, with their doleful, 
melancholy tunes, to increase the grief, and stir up the lamentation of those 
that attended on this occasion; as (they say) is usual among the Trish, with 
their ‘ahone, ahone.’ Thusthey indulged a passion that is apt enough ot itself 
to grow intemperate, and affected to “sorrow as those that had no hope.” 
See how religion provides cordials, where irreligion administers corrosives: 
heathenism aggravates that grief which Christianity studies to assuage. Or, 
perhaps these musicians endeavoured, on the other hand, to divert the grief, 
and exhilarate the family ; but “as vinegar upon nitre, so is he that sings songs 
to a heavy heart.” Observe, The parents, who were immediately touched with 
the affliction, were silent, while a people and minstrels, whose lamentations 
were forced, made such a noise. Note, The loudest grief is not always the 
greatest; rivers are most noisy where they run shallow. dle dolet vere, qui 
sine teste dolet,— That grief is most sincere, which shuns observation.” But 
notice is taken of this, to shew that the girl was really dead, in the undoubted 
apprehension of all about her. 

V. The rebuke that Christ gave to this hurry and noise, ver. 24: He said, 
“Give place.” Note, Sometimes, when ‘“‘the sorrow of the world” prevails, 
it is much ado for Christ and his comforts to crowd in. ‘Those that harden 
themselves in sorrow, and, like Rachel, “refuse to be comforted,” should think 
they hear Christ saying to their disquieting thoughts, ‘* Give place,” ‘ Make 
room for him who is “the consolation of Israel,’ and brings with him “strong 
consolation,” strong enough to overcome the confusion and tyranny of these 
worldly griefs, if it may but be admitted into the soul.’ He gives a good rea- 
son why they should not thus disquiet themselves and one another, “ ‘I 
is not dead, but sleepeth.” ; Hl fr 

First. This was eminently true of this maid, that was immediately to be 
raised to life. She was really dead, but not so to Christ, who knew within 
himself what he would do, and could do, and who had determined to make 
her death but as a sleep. There is little more difference between sleep and 
death, but in continuance ; whatever. other difference there is, it is but a dream. 
This death must be but of short continuance, and therefore is but a sleep, like 
one night’srest. He that quickens the dead, may well call the things which be 
not, as though they were, Ltom. iv. 17. : 

Secondly. It is in a sense true of all that die, chiefly they that “die in the 
ote, 1. Death isasleep. All nations and languages, for the soften- 
ing of that which is so dreadful, and withal so unavoidable, and the reconciling 
of themselves to it, have agreed to callitso. It is said even of the wicked 
kings, that they “slept with their fathers;” and of those that shall arise to 
everlasting contempt, that they “sleep in the dust,” Dan. xii. 2. Itis not the 
sleep of the soul,—its activity ceaseth not,—but the sleep of the body, which 
lies down in the grave, still and silent, regardless and disregarded, wrapt up 
in darkness and obscurity. Sleep is a short death, and death a long sleep. 
But the “ death of the Tehhceee’ is ina special manner to be looked upon as 
a sleep, Jsa. lvii. 2. ‘They sleep in Jesus, 1 Vhes. iv. 14; not only rest from the 
toils and labours of the day, but “rest in hope” of a joyful waking again in the 
morning of the resurrection, when they shall wake refreshed, wake to a new 
life, wake to be richly dressed and crowned, and “ wake to sleep no more.” 2. 
The consideration of this should moderate our grief at,the death of our dear 
relations; say not, ‘they are lost; no, they are but gone before ;’ say not, ‘they 
are slain; no, they are but fallen asleep ;’ and the apostles speak of it as an 
absurd thing to imagine that “they that are fallen asleep in Christ are 
perished,” 1 Cor. xv. 18. “ Give place,” therefore, to those comforts which the 
coyenant of grace ministers, fetched from the future state and the glory to be 
revealed. Now could it be thought that such acomfortable word, as this from 
the mouth of our Lord Jesus, should be ridiculed as it was? “ ‘They laughed 
him to scorn.” ‘These people lived in Capernaum, knew Christ’s character, 
that he never spake arash or foolish word; they knew how many mighty works 
he had done; so that if they did not understand what he meant by this, they 
might at least have been silent in expectation of the issue. Note, The words 
and works of Christ, which cannot be understood, yet are not therefore to be 
despised. We must adore the mystery of Divine sayings, even when they seem 
to contradict what we think ourselves most confident of. Yet even this tended 
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to the confirmation of the miracle; for it seems she was so apparently dead, 
that it was thought a very ridiculous thing to say otherwise. 

VI. The raising of the damsel to life, by the power of Christ, ver. 25. The 
“people were put forth.” Note, Scorners, that laugh at what they see and 
hear that is above their capacity, are not proper witnesses of the wonderful 
works of Christ, the glory of which lies not in pomp, but in power. The 
widow’s son at Nain, and Lazarus, were raised from the dead openly, but. 
this damsel privately, for Capernaum, that had slighted the lesser miracles of 
restoring health, was unworthy to see the greater, of restoring life. These 
pearls were not to be cast before those that would “trample them under their 
feet.” Christ went in and “took her by the hand,” as it were to awake her, 
and to help her up, prosecuting his own metaphor of her being asleep. The 
high priest, that typified Christ, was not to come near the dead, Lev. xxi. 10,113 
but Christ “touched the dead.” The Levitical priesthood leaves the dead in 
their uncleanness, and therefore keeps at a distance from them, because it can- 
not remedy them; but Christ, having power to raise the dead, is above the 
infection, and therefore is not shy of touching them. He “took her by the 
hand, and the maid arose: ” so easily, so effectually was the miracle wrought ; 
not by prayer, as Elijah did, 1 Ain. xvii. 21, and Elisha, 2 Kin. iv. 33, but by a 
touch. They did it as servants, he as a Son, as a God, “to whom belong the 
issues of death.” Note, Jesus Christ is the Lord of souls, he commands them 
forth, and commands them back, when and as he pleases. Dead souls are not 
raised to spiritual life, unless Christ “ take them by the hand :” it is done in the 
“day of his power.” He helps us up or we lie still. 

Vil. The general notice that was taken of this miracle: Though it was 
wrought privately, yet, ver. 26, “the fame thereof went abroad into all that 
Jand:” it was the common subject of discourse. Note, Christ’s works are more 
talked of than considered and improved; and doubtless, they that heard only 
the report of Christ’s miracles, were accountable for that, as well as they that 
were eye witnesses of them. Though we at this distance have not seen Christ’s 
miracles, yet, having an authentic history of them, we are bound upon the 
credit of that to receive his doctrine ; and“ blessed are they that have not seen, 
and yet have believed,” Jno. xx. 29. 


27 And when Jesus departed thence, two blind 
men followed him, crying, and saying, Thou son of 
David, have mercy on us. 28 And when he was 
come into the house, the blind men came to him: 
and Jesus saith unto them, Believe ye that I am 
able to do this? They said unto him, Yea, Lord. 
29 Then touched he their eyes, saying, According 
to your faith be it unto you. 30 And their eyes 
were opened ; and Jesus straitly charged them, say- 
ing, See that no man know it. 31 But they, when 
they were departed, spread abroad his fame in all 
that country. 32 As they went out, behold, they 
brought to him a dumb man possessed with a devil. 
33 And when the devil was cast out, the dumb spake : 
and the multitudes marvelled, saying, It was never so 
seen in Israel. 34 But the Pharisees said, He casteth 
out devils through the prince of the devils. 


In these verses we have an account of two more miracles wrought together 
by our Saviour. 

I. The giving of sight to two blind men, ver. 27—31. Christ is the fountain of 
light as well as life; and as, by raising the dead, he shewed himself to be the 
same that at first “‘ breathed into men the breath of lite,” so by giving sight to 
the blind, he shewed himself to be the same that at first “ commanded the light 
to shine out of darkness.” Observe, 

First. The importunate address of the blind men to Christ. He was return- 
ing from the ruler’s house to his own lodgings, and these “blind men follow 
him,” as beggars do, with their incessant cries, ver. 27. He that: cured dis- 
eases so easily, so effectually, and withal so cheap, shall have patients enough: 
as for other things, so he is famed for an oculist. Observe, 1. The title which 
these blind men gave to Christ: “Thou son of David, have mercy on us.” 
The promise made to David, that of his loins the Messiah should come, was 
well known, and the Messiah was therefore commonly called “the son of 
David.” At this time there was a general expectation of his appearing ; these 
blind men know, and own, and proclaim it in the streets of Capernaum, that 
he is come, and this is he; which aggravates the folly and sin of the chief 
priests and Pharisees, that denied and opposed him. hey could not see him 
and his miracles, but ‘faith comes by hearing.” Note, Those who, by the pro- 
vidence of God, are deprived of bodily eyesight, may yet, by the grace of God, 
have the eyes of their understanding so enlightened as to discern those great 
things of God which “are hid from the wise and prudent.” 2. Their petition: 
“Have mercy on us.” It was foretold that the son of David should be merci- 
ful, Ps. |xxii. 12,13; and in him shines the “tender mercy of our God,” Lu. i.78. 
Note, Whatever our necessities and burthens are, we need no more for supply 
and support, than a share in the “mercy of. our Lord Jesus.” Whether he 
heal us or no, if he “have mercy on us,” we have enough; as to the particular 
instances and methods of mercy, we may safely and wisely refer ourselves to 
the wisdom of Christ. They did not each of them say for himself, ‘ Have mercy 
on me,’ but both for one another, “ Haye mercy on us.” Note, It becomes those 
that are under the same affliction, to coneur_in the same prayers for relief. 
Fellow-sufferers should be joint petitioners. In Christ there is enough for all. 
2. Their importunity in this respect: They “followed him, erying.” It seems 
he did not take notice of them at first, for he would try their faith, which he 
knew to be strong, would quicken their et beek and make his cures the more 
valued, when they did not always come at the first word; and would teach us 
to “continue instant in prayer, always to pray, and not to faint ;” and though 
the answer do not come presently, yet to wait for it, and to follow Provi- 
dence, even in those steps and outgoings of it which seem to neglect or 
contradict our prayers. Christ Ae as heal them publicly in the streets, 
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| ascribed to him, by all those that hope to have the benefit of it. ‘ 
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for this was a cure he would have kept private, ver. 30; but when he came 
“into _the house,” they followed him hither and “came to him.” Note, 
Christ’s doors are always open to believing and importunate petitioners. It 
seemed rude in them, to thurst into the house after him, when he desired to 
retire; but (such is the tenderness of our Lord Jesus) they were not more bold 
than welcome. 

Secondly. The confession of faith which Christ drew from them upon this 
occasion. When they came to him for mercy, he asked them, “ Believe ye that 
Tam able to do this?” Note, Faith is the great condition of Christ’s favours, 
Those who would receive the merey of Christ, must firmly believe the power 
of Christ; what we would have him do for us, we must be fully assured that 
he is “able to doit.” They followed Christ, and followed him crying ; but the 
real question is, “Do ye believe?” Nature may work fervency, but it is only 
grace that can work faith. Spiritual blessings are fetched in only by faith. 
They had intimated their.faith in the office of Christ, as “son of David,” and 
in his merey; but Christ demands likewise a profession of faith in his power: 
“Believe ye that lam able?” Note, Christ will have the ao of his power 

t elieve ye that 
I am able for this, to bestow this favour; to give sight to the blind, as well as 
to cure the palsy, and raise the dead?’ Note, It is good to be particular in the 
exercise of faith; to apply the general assurances of God’s power and good will, 
andthe general promises to our particular exigencies. All shall work tor good; 
and if all, then this. ‘Believe ye that I am able, not only to prevail with Go 
for it, as a prophet, but that I am able to do it by my own power?’ This will 
amount to their belief of his being not only the “son of David,” but the * Son 
of God;” for it is God’s prerogative to “ open the eyes of the blind,” Ps. exlvi. 8; 
he makes ‘the seeing eye,” Hx. iv.11. Job was “eyes to the blind,” Job xxix. 15, 
was to them instead of eyes, but he could not give eyes to the blind. Still it is 
put to us, ‘ Believe we that Christ is able to do for us, by the power of his 
merit and intercession in heaven, of his spirit and grace in the heart, and of 
his providence and dominion in the world?’ To believe the power of Christ, 
is not only to assure ourselves of it, but to commit ourselves to it, and encou- 
rage ourselves in it. To this question they gave an immediate answer without 
hesitation; they said, “ Yea, Lord.” Though he had kept them in suspense 
awhile, and had not helped them at first, they honestly imputed that to his 
wisdom, not to his weakness, and were still confident of his ability. Note, The 
treasures of mercy, that are laid up in the power of Christ, are “laid out and 
wrought for those that trust in him,” Ps, xxxi. 19. 

Thirdly. The cure that Christ wrought on them: “ He touched their eyes,” 
ver. 29. This he did to encourage their faith, which by his delay he had 
tried, and to shew that he gives sight to blind souls by the operations of_his 
grace going along with the word, “ anointing the eyes with eye salve;” and he 
put the cure upon their faith, “ according to your faith be it unte you.” When 
they begged for a cure, he inquired into their faith, ver. 28: “ Believe ye that 
Tam able?” He did nof inquire into their wealth, whether they were able to 
pay him for a cure? nor into their reputation, should he get credit by curing 
them? but into their faith ; and now they had professed their faith, he referred 
the matter to that. ‘I know you do believe, and the power you believe in 
shall be exerted for you, “ According to your faith be it unto you.”’ This 
speaks, 1. His knowledge of the sincerity of their faith, and his acceptance 
and approbation of it. Note, It isa great comfort to true believers that Jesus 
Christ knows their faith, and is well pleased with it. Though it be weak, 
though others do not discern it, though they themselves are ready to question 
it, itis known to him. 2. His insisting upon their faith as necessary: ‘If you 
believe, take what you come for.’ Note, Those that apply themselves to Jesus 
Christ shall be dealt with according to their faith; not according to their fancies, 
or according to their profession, but aka ¢ to their faith; that is, unbe- 
lievers cannot expect to find any fayour with God, but true believers may be 
sure to find all that favour which is offered in the Gospel; and our comforts 
ebb or flow, according as our faith is stronger or weaker: we are not straitened 
in Christ ; let us not then be straitened in ourselves. _ ¥ 

Fourthly. The charge he gave them to keep it private, ver. 30: See that 
no man know it.” He gave them this charge, 1. To set us an example of 
humility, and that lowliness of mind which he would have us to learn of him. 
Note, In the good we do, we must not seek our own praise, but only the glory 
of God. It must be more our care and endeavour to be useful, than to be 
known and observed to be so, Pr. xx. 6; xxv. 27. Thus Christ seconded the 
rule he had given, “ Let not thy lett hand know what thy right hand doth.” 
2. Some think Christ, in keeping it private, shewed his displeasure against the 

eople of Capernaum, who had seen so many miracles, and yet believed not. 
Note, The silencing of those who should proclaim the works of Christ, is a 
great judgment to any place or people; and it is just with Christ to deny the 
means of conviction to those that are obstinate in their infidelity, and to shroud 
the light from those that shut their eyes against it. 3. He did it in discretion, 
for his own preservation, because the more he was proclaimed, the more 
jealous would the rulers of the Jews be of his growing interest in the people. 
4. Dr. Whitby gives another reason, which is very considerable, why Christ 
sometimes concealed his miracles, and afterwards forbid the publishing of his 
transfiguration: because he would not indulge that pernicious conceit which 
obtained among the Jews, that their Messiah should be a temporal prince, 
and so give occasion to the people to attempt the setting up of his kingdom by 
tumults and seditions, as they offered to do, Jno. vi. 15. But when, after his 
resurrection, (which was the full proof of his mission,) his epnaoa kingdom 
was set up, then that danger was over, and they must be pu plished to all na- 
tions. And he observes, that the miracles which Christ wrought among the 
Gentiles and the Gadarenes were ordered to be published, because with them 
there was not that danger. But honour is like the shadow, which, as it flees 
from those that follow it, so it follows those that flee from it. They “spread 
abroad his fame,” ver. 21. This was more an act of zeal, than of prudence and 
observance; and though it may be excused as honestly meant for the honour 
of Christ, yet it cannot be justified, being done against a. particular charge. 
Whenever we profess to direct our intention to the glory of God, we must see 
to it that the action be according the will of God. ; Lat 

Il. The healing of “a dumb man” that was “possessed with a devil.” And 

re observe : 
ae His case, which was very sad. He was so under the power of the devil, 
in this particular instance, that he was disabled to speak, ver. 32. See the 
calamitous state of this world, and how various the afflictions of the aftlicted 
are; we have no sooner dismissed “two blind men,” but we meet with “a 
dumb man.” How thankful should we be to God for our sight and speech! 
See the malice of Satan against mankind, and how many ways he shews it! 
This man’s dumbness was the effect of his being “‘possessed with a devil <7 but 
it was better he should be unable to say any re than be forced to say, as 
those demoniacs did, ch. viii. 29, ““ What have we to do with thee?” Of the two, 
better a dumb deyilthan a blaspheming one. When the devil gets possession 
of a soul, it is made silent as to any thing that is good; dumb in prayers and 
praises, which the devil is a sworn enemy to. This poor creature they brought 
to Christ, who entertained not only those that came of themselves in their owa 
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faith, but those that were brought to him by their friends, and the faith of 
others. Though the just shall live eternally by his faith, yet temporal mercies 
may be bestowed on us with an eye to their faith that are intercessors on our 
behalf. They brought him in just as the blind men went out. See how un- 
wearied Christ was in doing good, how closely one good work followed another! 
Treasures of mercy, wondrous meres, are hid in him, which may be continually 
t upon, but can never be exhausted. 
igSecondl : His cure, which was very sudden, ver. 33: “ When the devil was 
cast out, the dumb spake.” “Note, Christ’s cures strike at the root, and remove | 
the effect by taking away the cause, “open the lips,” by breaking Satan’s power | 
in the soul. In sanctification he heals the waters, by casting salt into the 
spring. When Christ, by his grace, casts the devil out of asoul, presently the dumb 
speak. When Paul was converted, “ behold he prays.” Then “ the dumb spake.” 
Thirdly. The consequenees of this cure. 1. “The multitudes marvelled; 
and well they might. ‘Though few believed, many wondered. The admiration 
of the common people is sooner raised than any other affection. It was foretold 
that the new song, the New Testament song, should be sung for “ marvellous 
works,” Ps, xeviil. 1. They said, “ It was never so seen in Israel,” and, there- 
fore, never so seen any where; for no paces experienced such wonders of 
mercy as Israel did. There had been those in Israel that were famous for 
working miracles, but Christ excelled them all. The miracles Moses wrought 
had reference to Israel as a people, but Christ’s were brought home to par- 
ticular persons. 2. The Pharisees blasphemed, ver. 34._ When they could not 
ainsay the convincing evidence of these miracles, hey fathered them upon the 
avid as if they had been wrought by compact and collusion, “He casteth out 
devils,” say they, “ wt the prince of the devils,” a suggestion horrid beyond 
expression; we shall hear more of it afterwards, and Christ’s answer to it 
ch. xii. 25. Only observe, here, how “evil men and seducers wax worse and 
worse,” 2 Tim. iii. 13; and it is both their sin and their punishment. Their 
quarrels with Christ, for taking upon him to “forgive sin,’ yer. 33 for ‘*con- 
yersing with publicans and sinners,” ver. 11; for “not fasting,” ver. 14; though 
8 iteful enough, yet had some colour of piety, purity, and devotion in them. 
ut this (which they are left to, to punish them for those,) breathes nothing else 
but malice and falsehood, and hellish enmity in the highest degree: it is diabo- 
lism all over, and was therefore justly pronounced unpardonable. Because 
the people marvelled, they must say something to diminish the miracle, and this 
was all they could say. 


35 And Jesus went about all the cities and villages, 
teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the gos- 
pel of the kingdom, and healing every sickness and 
every disease among the people. 36 But when he 
saw the multitudes, he was moved with compassion 
on them, because they fainted, and were scattered 
abroad, as sheep having no shepherd. 37 Then saith 
he unto his disciples, The harvest truly zs plenteous, 
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but the labourers are few; 38 Pray ye therefore the 
Lord of the harvest, that he will send forth labourers 
into his harvest. 


Here is, 1. A conclusion of the foregoing account of Christ's preaching and 
miracles, ver. 35: “ He went about all the cities, teaching and healing.” ‘This is 
the same we had before, ch. iv. 2s. There it ushers in the more particular 
record of Christ’s preaching, ch. y. vi. and vii.; and of his cures, ch. viii. and ix. 
And here it is elegantly repeated, in the close of these instances, as the quod 
erat demonstrandum,— the point to be proyed;’ as if the evangelist should say, 
“Now I hope I have made it out, by an induction of particulars, that Christ 
preached and healed; for you have had the heads of his sermons, and some few 
instances of his cures, which were wrought to confirm his doctrine; and “these 
were written that you might believe.”’? Some think this was a second peram- 
bulation of Galilee, like the former ; he visited again those whom he had before 
preached to. Though the Pharisees cavilled at him, and opposed him, he went 
on with his work; he preached “the gospel of the kingdom.” He told them 
of a kingdom of grace and glory, now to be set up under the government of a 
Mediator: this was gospel indeed, good news, glad tidings of great joy. Ob- 
serve how Christ, in his preaching, had respect, 

First. To the private towns. He visited not only the great and wealth 
* cities,” but the poor obscure “ villages ;” there he preached, there he haaleee 
The souls of those that are meanest in the world are as precious to Christ, and 
should be to us, as the souls of those that make the greatest figure. “ Rich and | 
poor meet together” in him, citizens and boors. His “righteous acts towards 
the inhabitants of his villages” must be “rehearsed,” Jud. v. 11. 

Secondly. To the public worship. He taught “in their synagogues.” 1, That 
he might bear a testimony to solemn assemblies, even then, when there were 
corruptions in them. We must not “forsake the assembling of ourselves to- 
gether, as the manner of some is.” 2, That he might have an opportunity of 
emp there, where people were gathered together, with an expectation to | 
hear. Thus, even after the gospel church was founded, and Christian meet- 
ings erected, the apostles often preached in the synagogues of the Jews. It is | 
the wisdom of the prudent to make the best of that which is. | 

Il. A preface or introduction to the account, in the following chapter, of his 
sending forth his apostles. He took notice of “the multitude,” ver. 36; not 
only the crowds that “followed him,” but the vast numbers of people with 
which, as he passed along, he observed the country to be replenished; what 
nests of souls the towns and cities were, and how thick of inhabitants; what 
abundance of people there were in every synagogue, and what places of con- 
course the openings of the gates were. So very populous was that nation now 
grown, and it was the effect of God’s blessing on Abraham. Seeing this, 

First. He pitied them, and was concerned for them, ver. 36.‘ He was moved 
with compassion on them;” not upon a temporal account, as he pitied the blind 
and lame, and sick, but upon a spiritual account. He was concerned to see 
them ignorant and careless, and ready to perish for lack of vision. Note, Jesus 
Christ is a very compassionate friend to precious souls. Here his bowels do, in | 
a special manner, yearn. It was pity to souls that brought him from heaven to 
earth, and there to the cross. Misery is the object of mercy, and the miseries 
of sinful, self-destroying souls are the greatest miseries. Christ pities those 
most that pity themselves least. So should we. The most Christian compas- 
sion is compassion to souls; it is most Christ-like, See what moved this pity. 
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1. “They fainted;” they were destitute, vexed, wearied ; ‘they strayed,’ so 
some, were loosed one from another; the staff of Bands was broken, Zech. xi. 14; 
they wanted help for their souls, and had none at hand that was good 
for any thing. The scribes and Pharisees filled them with vain notions, bur- 
thened them with the traditions of the elders, deluded them into many mistakes; 
while they were not instructed in their duty, nor acquainted with the extent 
and spiritual nature of the Divine law; therefore, “ they fainted;” for what 
spiritual health, and life, and vigour, can there be in those souls that are fed 
with husks and ashes, instead of the “bread of life.” Precious souls faint when 
duty is to be done, temptations to be resisted, afflictions to be borne, being not 
nourished up with the word of truth 2. They were “scattered abroad, as 
sheep having no shepherd.” That expression is borrowed from 1 Kin. xxii. 17; 
and it sets forth the sad condition of those that are destitute of faithful guides 
to go before them in the things of God. No creature more apt to go astray than 
a sheep; and, when gone astray, more helpless, shiftless, and exposed, nor more 
unapt to find the way home again. Sinfu souls are as “ lost sheep;” they need 
the care of shepherds to bring them back. The teachers the Jews then had, 
pretended to be shepherds; yet Christ saith they had no shepherds, for they 
were worse than none: idle shepherds, that led them away, instead of reducing 
them, and fleeced the flock, instead of feeding it; such shepherds as were 
described, Jer. xxiii. 1, &c.; Hze. xxxiv. 2, &e. Note, The case of those pen le 
is very piteous that either have no ministers at all, or those that are as ahee 
none; that seek their own things, not the things of Christ and souls. 

Secondly. He puts his disciples on to pray for them. aie put him upon 
devising means for the good of these people. It appears (Lu. vi. 12, 13,) that, 
upon this occasion, before he sent out his apostles, he did himself spend a great 
deal of time in prayer. Note, Those we pity, we should pray for. Having 
spoken to God for them, he turns to the disciples, and tells them, 1. How the 
case stood, ver. 37: “The harvest truly is plenteous, but the labourers are few.” 
People desired good preaching, but there were few good preachers. There was 
a great deal of work to be done, and a great deal of good likely to be done, but 
there wanted hands to do it. Ist. It was an encouragement that the harvest 
wasso“plenteous.” It was not strange that there were multitudes that needed 
instruction; but it was, what doth not often happen, that they who needed it 
desired it, and were forward to receive it. They that were ill taught were 
desirous to be better taught. People’s expectations were raised, and there was 
such a moving of affections as promised well. Note, It is a blessed thing to see 
people in love with good preaching: the valleys are then covered over with 
corn, and there are ‘hopes it.may be well gathered in. That is a gale of oppor- 
tunity that calls for a double care and diligence in the improvement of; a 
harvest day that should be a busy day. 2nd. It was pity, when it was so, that 
the labourers should be so “ few;” that the corn should shed, and spoil, and rot 
upon the ground, for want of reapers. Loiterers many, but labourers very few. 

ote, It is ill with the church when good work stands still, or goes slowly on, 
for want of good workmen. When it is so, the labourers that are have need to 
be very busy. 2. What was their duty in this case? ver. 38: ‘* Pray ye therefore 
the Lord of the harvest.” Note, The melancholy aspect of the times, and the 
deplorable state of precious souls, should much excite and quicken prayer. 
When things look discouraging we should pray more, and then we should com- 
plain and fear less; and we should adapt our prayers to the present exigencies 
of the church: such an understanding we ought to have of the times, as to know 
not only what Israel ought to do, but what Israel ought to prayfor. Note, Ist. 
God is the “ Lord of the harvest;” “ My Father is the husbandman,” Jno. xy. 1. 
It is “‘the vineyard of the Lord of hosts,” Jsa. v. 7. It is for him, and to him, 
and to his service and honour, that the harvest is gathered in. ‘“‘ Ye are God’s 
husbandry,” 1 Cor. iii. 9. “ His threshing, and the corn of his floor,” Zsa. xxi. 10. 
He orders every thing concerning the harvest as he pleaseth; when and 
where the labourers shall work, and how long; and it is very comfortable to 
those who wish well to the harvest work that God himself presides in it, who 
will be sure to order all for the best. 2nd. Ministers are, and should be, 
labourers in God’s harvest; the ministry is a work, and must be attended to 
accordingly; his harvest work, which is needful work, work that requires 
every thing to be done in its season, and diligence to do it panplet ‘ea 6 but it 
is pleasant work; they reap in joy, and the joy of the preachers of the Gospel is 
likened to the “joy of harvest,’ sa. ix. 2,3. And, “he that reapeth receiveth 
wages ;” the “ hire of the labourers,” that reap down God’s fields, shall not be 
“kept back,” as theirs was, Jas. vy. 4. 3rd. It is God’s work to send forth 
labourers; Christ makes ministers, Eph. iv. 11. The office is of his appointing, 
the qualifications of his working, the call of his giving. Those will not be 
owned, nor paid as labourers, that run without their errand, unqualified, un- 
called. “ How shall they preach, except they be sent?” 4th. All that love 
Christ and souls should. shew it by their, earnest prayers to God, especially 
when the “harvest is plenteous,” that he would “send forth” more skilful, 
faithful, wise, and industrious “labourers into his harvest.” ‘That he will raise 
up such as he will own in the conversion of sinners and the edification of saints ; 
would spirit them for the work, call them to it, and succeed them in it; that he 
would give them ‘wisdom to win souls, that he would thrust forth labourers,’ 
so some : intimating unwillingness in them to go forth, because of their own 
weakness, and the people’s badness, and opposition from men that endeayour 
to thrust them out of the harvest, but pray that all contradiction from within 
and from without may be conquered and got over. Christ puts his friends upon 
praying this, just before he sends apostles forth to labour in the harvest. Note, 
It isa good sign God is about to bestow some special mercy upon a people, 
when he stirs up those that have an interest at the throne of grace to pray for 
it, Ps.x.17. Further observe, that Christ said this to his disciples, who were 
to be employed as labourers. They must ray, 

First. That God would “send them forth.” “ Here am I, send me,” Zsa. vi. 8. 
Note, Commissions given in answer to prayer are most likely to be suc- 
cessful: Paul is a “ chosen vessel,” for, “behold, he preyed Acts ix. 11, 15. 

Secondly. That he would send others forth. Note, Not the people only, but 
those who are themselves ministers, should pray for the increase of ministers. 
Though self-interest makes those that seek their own things desirous to be 
placed alone, the fewer ministers the more preferments; yet, those that “ seek 
the things of Christ” desire more workmen, that more work may be done, though 
they may be eclipsed by it. 


CHAPTER X. 


This chapter is an ordination sermon, which our Lord Jesus preached when he advanced 
his twelve disciples to the degree and dignity of apostles. In the close of the foregoing 
chapter he had stirred them and others up to pray, that God would “send forth la- 
bourers;” and here we have an immediate answer to that prayer; while they are yet 
speaking, he hears and doth. What we pray for, according to Christ’s direction, shall be 
given in. Now, here we have, I. The general commission that was given them, ver. 1. 
II. The names of the persons to whom this commission was given, ver. 2—4, III. 
The instructions that were given them, which are very full and particular, 1. Concern- 
ing the services they were to do, their preaching, their working miracles, to whom they 
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must apply themselves, how they must behave themselves, and in what method they 
must proceed, ver. 5—15. 2. Concerning the sufferings they were to undergo. They 


are told what they should suffer, and from whom; counsels are given them, what cours= |, 


to take when they were persecuted, and encouragements to bear up cheerfully under their 
sufferings, ver. 16—42. And these things, though primarily intended for direction to 
the apostles then, are of use to all Christ’s ministers, with whom, by this Word, Christ 
is, and will be always to the end of the world. 


ND when he had called unto 

him his twelve disciples, he 

gave them power against un- 
. clean spirits, to cast them 
-out, and to heal all manner 
of sickness and all manner 
of disease. 2 Now the names 
of the twelve apostles are 
these; The first, Simon, who 
: is called Peter, and Andrew 
his brother; James the son of Zebedee, and John 
his brother; 3 Philip, and Bartholomew; Thomas, 
and Matthew the publican; James the son of Al- 
pheeus, and Lebbeus, whose surname was Thaddeus ; 
4 Simon the Canaanite, and Judas Iscariot, who also 
betrayed him. 


Here we are told, 

I. Who they were that Christ ordained to be his apostles, or ambassadors ; 
they were his disciples, ver. 1. He had called them to be disciples some time 
before; his immediate followers, and constant attendants; and he then told them 
they should be made fishers of men, which promise he now performed. Note, 
Christ commonly confers honours and graces by degrees; the light of both, like 
that of the morning, “shines more and more.” All this while Christ had had 
these twelve, 

First. In a state of probation. Though he knows what is in man, knew from 
the first what was in them, Jno. vi. 70, yet he took this method to give an 
examp'e to his church. Note, The ministry being a great trust, it is fit that 
men should be tried, for a time, before they be trusted with it. Let them “first 
be proved,” 1 Tim. iii. 10. Therefore, hands must not be laid suddenly on any 
man; but let him first be observed as a candidate and probationer, a proposant 
(that is the term the French churches use), because some men’s sins go before, 
others follow, 1 Tim. y. 22. 

Secondly. In a state of preparation. All this while he had been fitting them 
for this great work. Note, Those whom Christ intends for, and calls to, any 
work, he first prepares and qualifies them, in some measure, for it. He pre- 

ared them, 1. By “taking them to be with him.” Note, The best preparative 

or the work of the ministry is an acquaintance and communion with Jesus 
Christ. Those that would “serve Christ,” must first be “with him,” Jno. xii. 26. 
Paul had Christ revealed not only “to him,” but “in him,” before he went 
to preach him among the Gentiles, Gal. i. 16. By the lively acts of faith, 
and the frequent exercise of prayer and meditation, that fellowship with Christ 
must be maintained and kept up, which isa requisite qualification for the work 
of the ministry. 2. By “teaching them;” they were with him as scholars, or 
pupils; and he taught them privately, besides the benefit they had by his public 
preaching. He opened the Scriptures to them, and opened their understandings 
to understand the Scripture. ‘To them it was given to “ know the mysteries of 
the kingdom of heaven;” and to them they were made plain. Note, ‘Those that 
design to be teachers must first be learners; they must receive, that they may 
ae ; they must be “able to teach others,” 2 Tim. ii. 2. Gospel truths must be 

rst committed to them, before they be commissioned to be gospel ministers. 
agi men authority to teach others that have not an ability, is but a mockery 
to God and the church; it is “sending a message by the hand of a fool,” 
Pr. xxvi.6. Christ “taught his dibeinies? berdre he sent them forth, ch. v.23; and, 
afterwards, when he enlarged their commission, he gave them more ample 
instructions, Acts i. 3. 

i. What the commission was that he gave them. 

First. He “called them to him,” ver. 1. He had called them to come after 
him before; now he calls them to come to him, admits them into a greater 
familiarity, and will not have them to keep at such a distance as they had 
hitherto observed. Those that “humble themselves” shall thus be “ exalted.” 
The priests under the law were said to “ draw near, and approach” unto God 
nearer than the people: the same may be said of gospel ministers; they are 
called to draw near to Christ, which, as it is an honour, so it should strike an 
awe upon them, remembering that Christ will be sanctified in those that “ come 
nigh unto him.” It is observable, when the disciples were to be instructed, 
they came unto him of their own accord, ch. v.1. But now they were to be 
ordained, he called them, Note, It well becomes the disciples of Christ to be 
more forward to learn than to teach. In the sense of our own ignorance we 
must seek opportunities to be taught; and, in the same sense, we must “ wait 
for a call,” a clear call, ere we take upon us to “teach others;” for “no man 
ought to take the honour to himself.” 

Secondly. He “gave them power,” é£oveiav, ‘authority, in his name, to com- 
mand men into obedience; and, for the confirmation of that authority, to 
command deyils too into a subjection. Note, All rightful authority is derived 
from Jesus Christ. All power is given to him, without limitation; and the sub- 
ordinate powers that be, are ordained of him. Some of his honour he puts on 
his ministers, as Moses put some of his on Joshua. Note, It is an undeniable 

roof of the fulness of power Christ used as a mediator, that he could impart 
Ris power to those he employed, and enable them to work the same miracles 
that he wrought, in hismname. He gave them “ power over unclean spirits, and 
over all manner of sickness.” Note, The design of the Gospel was to *‘ conquer 
the devil,” and to “cure the world.” ‘These preachers were sent out destitute 
of all external advantages to recommend them; they had no wealth, or learning, 
or titles of honour, and made a very mean figure. It was therefore requisite 
they should have some extraordinary a al to advance them above the scribes. 
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1. “He gave them power against unclean spirits, to cast them out.” Note 
The power that is committed to the ministers of Christ is directly levelled 


against the devil and his kingdom. ‘The devil, as an “unclean spirit,” is work- 
ing both in doctrinal errors, /tev. vi. 13, and in practical debauchery, 2 Pet. ii. 10; 
and in both, these ministers have a charge against him. ‘This, here, is 
meant of a power to cast him out of the bodies of people; but that was to 
signify the destruction of his “spiritual kingdom,” and all the works of the 
devil; for which purpose the “Son of God was manifested.” 2. He gave them 
power "to heal all manner of sickness.” He authorized them to “ work mira- 
cles” for the confirmation of their doctrine, to prove that it was of God; and 
they were to work useful miracles for the illustration of it, to prove that it is 
not only faithful, but “ well worthy of all acceptation,” that the design of the 
Gospel is to heal and save. Moses” miracles were, many of them, for destruc- 
tion; those Mahomet pretended to were for ostentation; but the miracles 
Christ wrought, and appointed his apostles to work, were all for edification, 
and speak him not only the great teacher and ruler, but the great redeemer 
of the world. Observe, what an emphasis is laid upon the extent of their 
power, to “all manner of sickness, and all manner of disease,” without excep- 
tion, even of those that are reckoned incurable, and the “reproach of physicians.” 
Note, In the grace of the Gospel there is a salve for every sore, a remedy for 
every malady. There is no spiritual disease so malignant, so inveterate, but 
there is asufticiency of power in Christ for the cure of it. Let none therefore 
say there is no hope, or that the breach is wide as the sea, that cannot be healed. 

iil. The number and names of those that were commissioned : they are made 
apostles, that is, ‘messengers.’ An angel and an apostle both signify the same 
thing, ‘one sent on an errand, ‘an ambassador.’ All faithful ministers are 
sent of Christ; but those that were first and immediately sent by him, are 
eminently called “apostles,” the prime ministers of state in his kingdom. Yet 
this was but the infancy of their office; it was when Christ “ascended on 
high that he “gave some apostles,” Eph. iv. 11; Christ himself is called an 

apostle,” Heb. iii. 1; for he was “sent by the Father,” and so sent them, 
Jno. xx. 21; the prophets were called God’s messengers. 

First. The number was twelve, referring to the number of the tribes of 
Israel, and the sons of Jacob, that were the patriarchs of those tribes. The 
gospel church must be the Israel of God, the Sows must be first invited into 
it; the apostles must be spiritual fathers, to beget a seed to Christ. Israel 
after the flesh is to be rejected for their infidelity: these twelve therefore are 
appointed to be the fathers of another Israel; these twelve, by their doctrine, 
were to judge the twelve tribes of Israel, Zw. xxii. 30; these were the twelve 
stars that made up the church’s crown, Rev. xii. 1; the twelve foundations of 
the new Jerusalem, Rev. xxi. 12, 14, typified by the twelve precious stones in 
Aaron’s breastplate, the twelve loaves on the table of shewbread, the twelve 
wells of water at Elim. This was a famous jury, (and to make it a grand jury, 
Paul was added to it,) that was empanneled to inquire between the King of 
kings and the body of mankind; and in this chapter they have their charge 
given them by Him to whom “all judgment was committed.” 

Secondly. Their names are here left upon record, and it is their honour; yet 
in this they had more reason to rejoice that their names were “written in 
heaven,” Zu. x. 20, when the high and mighty names of the great ones of the 
earth are “buried in the dust.” 1. There are some of these twelve apostles 
that we know no more of from the Scripture but only their names; as Bartho- 
lomew, and Simon the Canaanite, and yet they were faithful servants to Christ 
and his church. Note, All the good ministers of Christ are not alike famous, 
or their actions alike celebrated. 2. They are named by couples; for at first 
they were sent forth “two and two,” because “two are better than one ;” 
they would be serviceable to each other, and the more serviceable jointly to 
Christ and souls; what one forgot the other would remember, and “ out of 
the mouth of two witnesses every word would be established.” Three couple 
of them were brethren; Peter and Andrew, James and John, and the other 
James and Lebbeus. Note, Friendship and fellowship ought to be kept up 
among relations, and to be made serviceable to religion. It is an excellent 
thing when brethren by nature are brethren by grace, and those two bonds 
strengthen each other. 3. Peter is named first, because he was first called; 
or because he was the most forward man among them, and upon all occasions 
made himself the mouth of the rest; and he was to be the apostle of cir- 
cumcision; but that he gave him no power over the rest of the apostles; 
nor is there the least mark of any gee) that was given to him, or ever 
claimed by him, in this sacred college. 4. Matthew, the penman of this gos- 
pel, is here joined with Thomas, ver. 3; but in two things, varying from the 
accounts of Mark and Luke (Mar. iii. 18; Du. vi. 15). There Matthew is put 
first, in that order it was likely he was ordained, before Thomas; but here in 
his own catalogue, Thomas is put first. Note, It well becomes the disciples of 
Christ in honour to “prefer one another.” There, he is only called Matthew; 
here, Matthew the publican, the toll-gatherer, or collector of the customs, who 
was called from that infamous employment to be an apostle. Note, It is good 
for those who are advanced to honour with Christ to look “unto the rock 
whence they were hewn,” oft to remember what they were before Christ call- 
ed, that thereby they may be kept humble, and Divine grace may be the more 
glorified. Matthew the apostle was Matthew the publican. 5. Simon is called 
the Cananite, or rather, the Canite, from Cana of Galilee, where probably he 
was born; or Simon the Zealot, which some make to be the signification of 
Kavavirmms. 6. Judas Iscariot is always named last, and with that black brand 
upon his name, “ who also betrayed him;” which intimates, that from the 
first Christ knew what a wretch he was, that he had a devil, and would prove 
a traitor; yet Christ took him among the apostles, that it might not be a 
surprise and discouragement to his church, if at any time the vilest scandals 
should break out in the best societies. Such spots there have been in our 
feasts of charity ; tares among the wheat, wolves among the sheep ; but there 
is a day of discovery and separation coming, when hypocrites shall be un- 
masked and discarded. Neither the apostleship nor the rest of the apostles 
were ever the worse for Judas being one of the twelve while his wickedness 
was concealed, and did not break out. 


5 These twelve Jesus sent forth, and commanded 
them, saying, Go not into the way of the Gentiles, 
and into any city of the Samaritans enter ye not: 
6 But go rather to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel. 7 And as ye go, preach, saying, The king- 
dom of heaven isat hand. 8 Heal the sick, cleanse 
the lepers, raise the dead, cast out devils: freely ye 
have received, freely give. 9 Provide neither gold, 
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nor silver, nor brass in your purses, 10 Nor scrip 
for your journey, neither two coats, neither shoes, 
nor yet staves: for the workman is worthy of his 
meat. 11 And into whatsoever city or town ye shall 
enter, enquire who in it is worthy; and there abide 
till ye go thence. 12 And when ye come into an 
house, salute it. 13 And if the house be worthy, 
let your peace come upon it: butif it be not worthy, 
let your peace return to you. 14 And whosoever 
shall not receive you, nor hear your words, when ye 
depart out of that house or city, shake off the dust 
of your feet. 15 Verily I say unto you, It shall be 
more tolerable for the land of Sodom and Gomorrha 
in the day of judgment, than for that city. 

We have here the instructions that Christ gave to his disciples, when he gave 
them their commission. Whether this charge was given them in a continued 
discourse, or the several articles of it hinted to them at several times, is not 


material; in this he “commanded them.” Jacob's blessing his sons is called 
“commanding” them; and with these commands Christ commanded a blessing. 


Observe, j 
I. The people to whom he sentthem. These ambassadors are directed what 
places to go to. ’ wm 
First. Not to the Gentiles, or the Samaritans: they must not go “into the 


way of the Gentiles,” not into any road out of the land of Isvael, whatever 
temptations they might have. The Gentiles must not have the Gospel brought 
them till the Jews have first refused it. As to the Samaritans, who were the 
the posterity of that mongrel people that the king of Assyria planted about 
Samaria, their country lay between Judea and Galilee, so that they could not 
avoid “going into the way” of the Samaritans, but they must “ not enter any 
of their cities.” Christ had declined manifestating himself to the Gentiles, or 
Samaritans, and therefore the apostles must not preach to them. If the Gos- 
pel be hid from any place, Christ thereby hides himself from that place. This 
restraint was upon them only in their first mission; afterwards they were 
appointed to go “into all the world,” and teach “all nations.” : 

Secondly. But, “to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” To them Christ 
appropriated his own ministry, ch. xv. 24; for he was a “minister of the cir- 
cumcision,” Rom. xy. 8; and therefore to them the apostles, who were but his 
attendants and agents, must be confined. The first offer of salvation must be 
made to the Jews, Acts iii. 26. Note, Christ had a particular and very tender 
concern for the “house of Israel ;” they were ‘‘ beloved for the Father’s sake,” 
Rom. xi. 28; he looked with compassion upon them as “lost sheep,” whom he, 
as a shepherd, was to gather out of the bypaths of sin and error, into which 
they were gone astray, and in which, if not reduced, they would wander 
endlessly; see Jer. 1. 6. The Gentiles also had been as lost sheep, 1 Pet. xx. 25. 
Christ gives this description of those to whom they were sent, to quicken them 
to diligence in their work; they were sent to the house of Israel, of which 
number they themselves lately were,) whom they could not but pity, and be 
desirous to help. ; 

Il. The preaching-work he appointed them. He did not send them forth 
without an errand, no, “as ye go, preach,” ver.7: they were to be itinerant 
preachers; wherever they come they must proclaim the beginning of the Gos- 
pel, “saying, The kingdom of heaven is at hand.” Not that they must say 
nothing else; but this must be their text, on this subject they must enlarge ; 
let the people know that the kingdom of the Messiah, who is the Lord from 
heaven, is now set up according to the Scriptures: from whence it follows, 
that men must “repent” of their sins, and forsake them, that they might be 
admitted to the privileges of that kingdom. It is said, War. vi. 12, they went 
out and preached that men should repent; which was the proper use and 
application of this doctrine concerning the approach of the “kingdom of 
heaven.” They must therefore expect to hear more of this long-looked-for 
Messiah shortly, and must be ready to receive his doctrine, to believe in him, 
and to submit to his yoke. The preaching of this was like the morning light, 
to give notice of the approach of the rising sun. How unlike was this to the 
preaching of Jonah, whieh proclaimed ruin at hand! Jon. iii. 4; this proclaims 
salyation at hand, “nigh them that fear God; mercy and truth meet together,” 
Ps. \xxxy. 9, 103; that is, “the kingdom of heaven at hand.” Not so much the 
personal presence of the king, that must not be doted upon, but a spiritual king- 
dom, which is to be set up, when his bodily presence is removed, in the hearts of 
men, Now this was the same tnat John Rapes and Christ had preached be- 
fore. Note, People need to have good truths pressed again and again upon them; 
and if they be preached and heard with new affections, they are as if they were 
fresh tous. Christ, inthe Gospel, is “the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever,” 
Heb. xiii. 8; afterwards, indeed, when the Spirit was poured out, and the Chris- 
tian church was formed, this “kingdom of heaven came,” which was now 
spoken of as “at hand;” but the “ kingdom of heaven” must still be the sub- 
jects of our preaching : now it is come, we must tell people it is come to them, 
and must lay before them the precepts and privileges of it: and there is a king- 
dom of glory yet to come, which we must speak of as “at hand,” and quicken 
people to diligence from the consideration of that. 

Lil, Lhe power he gave them to work miracles for the confirmation of their 
doctrine, ver. 8. When he sent them to preach the same doctrine that he had 
preached, he empowered them to confirm it by the same Divine seals, which 
could never be set toalie. This needs not now the kingdom of God is come: 
to call for miracles now, is to lay again the foundation when the building is 
reared. The point being settled, and the doctrine of Christ sufficiently attested 
by the miracles which Christ and his apostles wrought, it is tempting God to 
ask for more signs. They are directed here, 

First. To use their power in doing good ; not, ‘zo and remove mountains, or 
fetch fire from heaven,’ but, “ heal the sick, cleanse the lepers.” They are sent 
abroad as public blessings, to intimate to the world that love and goodness 
were the spirit and genius of that Gospel which they came to preach, and that 
kingdom which they were employed to set up. By this it would appear that 
they were the seryants of that God who is good, and doth good, and whose 
mercy is “over all his works ;” and yr the intention of the doctrine they 
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preached was to heal sick souls, and to raise those that were “dead in sin:” and 
therefore, perhaps, that of “raising the dead” is mentioned; for though we 
read not of their raising any to lite before the “resurrection of Christ,” yet 
they were instrumental to raise many to “spiritual lite.” E 

Secondly. In doing good freely: “freely ye have received, freely give.” 
Those that had power to heal all diseases, had an opportunity to enrich them- 
selves. Who would not purchase such easy, certain cures at any rate? There- 
fore they are cautioned not to make a gain of the power they had to work 
miracles: they must cure gratis, further to exemplify the nature and com- 
plexion of the gospel kingdom, which is made up, not only of grace, but of 
free grace; gratia gratis data, Rom. iii. 24, “freely by his grace.” Buy 
medicines “without money, and without price,” Jsa. lv. 1; and the reason is, 
because “freely you have received.” Their power to heal the sick cost them no- 
thing, and therefore they must not make any secular advantage to themselves of 
it. Simon Magus would not have given money for the gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
if he had not hoped to get money by them; Acts viii. 18. Note, the considera- 
tion ae Christ’s freeness in doing good to us should make us free in doing good 
to others. 

IV. The provision that must be made for them in this expedition. It is a thing 
to he considered, in sending an ambassador, who must bear the charge of the 
embassy. As to that, 

First. They must make no provision for it themselves, ver. 9, 10: “ provide 
neither gold, nor silver.” As, on the one hand, they shall not raise estates by 
their work, so, on the other hand, they shall not spend what little they have 
of their own upon it. This was confined to the present mission; and Christ 
would teach them, 1. To act under the conduct of human prudence; they 
were now to make but a short sally out, and were soon to return to their 
Master and to their head quarters again, and therefore why should they bur- 
then themselves with that which they would have no occasion for. 2. ‘To act 
in dependence upon Divine providence. ‘They must be taught to live without 
“taking thought for life,” ch. vi. 25, &c. Note, Those who go upon Christ’s 
errand, have, of all people, most reason to trust him for “food convenient.” 
Doubtless he will not be wanting to those that are working for him; those 
whom he employs, as they are taken under special protection, so they are en- 
titled to special provisions: Christ’s hired servarts shall have “bread enough, 
and to spare.” While we abide faithful to God and our duty, and are in care 
to do our work well, we may cast all our other care upon God; Jehovah-jireh, 
‘let the Lord provide for us and ours,’ as he thinks fit. 

Secondly. They may expect that those they were sent to would provide for 
them what was necessary, ver. 10: the“ workman is worthy of his meat.” , They 
must not expect to be fed by miracles, as Elijah was; but they might depend 
upon God to incline the hearts of those they went among to be kind to them, 
and provide for them. Though they who ‘serve at the altar” may not ex- 
pect to grow rich by the altar, yet they expect to live, and to live comfort- 
ably upon it; 1 Cor. ix. 13,143 it is fit they should have their maintenance 
from their work. Ministers are and must be workmen, labourers; and those 
that are so, are“ worthy of their meat,” so as not to be foreed to any other 
labour for the earning of it. Christ would have his disciples, as not to distrust 
their God, so not to distrust their countrymen, so far as to doubt of a comfort- 
able subsistence among them. If you preach to them, and endeavour to do good 
among them, surely they will give you meat and drink enough for your neces- 
sities ; and if they do, never desire dainties, God will pay you your wages 
hereatter, and it will be running on in the mean time. , 

V. The proceedings they were to make in dealing with any place, ver. 11—14. 
They went abroad, they knew not whither, uninvited, unexpected, knowing 
none, and known of none; the land of their nativity was to them a strange 
land. What rule must they go by? What course must they take? Christ 
would not send them out without full instructions; and here they are: 

First. They are here directed how to carry themselves towards those that 
were strangers to them; how to do. ; 

1. In strange towns and cities. When you come to a town, “inquire who in 
itis worthy.” Ist. It is supposed there were some such in every place as were 
better disposed than others to receive the Gospel, and the preachers of it; 
though it was atime of general corruption and apostacy. Note, In the worst 
of times and places we may charitably hope there are some that distinguish 
themselves, and are better than their neighbours; some that swim against 
the stream, and are as wheat among the chaff. There were saints in Nero’s 
household; “inquire who is worthy,” that is, who there are that haye some 
fear of God before their eyes, and i ve made a good improvement of the light 
and knowledge they have. The best are far from meriting the favour of a 
gospel offer; but some would be more likely than others to give the apostles 
and their message a favourable entertainment, and would not trample these 
pearls under their feet. Note, Previous dispositions to that which is good 
are both directions and encouragements to ministers in dealing with people: 
there is most hope of the Word being profitable to those who are already so 
well inclined as that it is acceptable to them; and there is here and there 
one such. 2nd. They must inquire out such; not inquire for the best inns: 
public-houses were no proper places for them, that neither took money with 
them, ver. 9, nor expected to receive any, ver. 8: but they must hearken out for 
accommodations in private houses, with those that would entertain them well, 
and expect no other recompense for it but a prophet’s reward, an apostle’s 
reward—their praying and preaching. Note, Those that entertain the Gospel 
must neither grudge the expense of it, nor promise themselves to get by it in 
this world: they must inquire not who is rich, but who is worthy; not who 
is the best. gentleman, but who is the best man. Note, Christ’s disciples, 
wherever they come, should ask for the good Pocgls of the place, and be ac- 
quainted with them: when we took God for our God, we took his people for 
our people; and like will rejoice in its like. Paul, in all his travels, found out 
the brethren, if there were any, Acis xxvili. 24: it is implied, that if they did 
inquire who was worthy, they might discover them. ‘Those that were better 
than their neighbours would be taken notice of, and any one could tell them, 
‘There lives an honest, sober, Beod man’ for this is a character, which, like 
the ointment of the right hand, bewrays itself, and fills the house with its 
odours. Every body knew where the seer’s house was, 1 Sam. ix. 18. 3rd. In 
the house of those they found worthy, they must continue; which intimates, 
that they were to make so short a stay at each town, that they needed not 
change their lodging, but whatever house Providence brought them to at ‘first 
there they must continue till they left that town. Those are justly suspected 
as having no good design, that are often changing their quarters. Note, It 
becomes the disciples of Christ to make the best of that which is, to abide by 
it, and not be for shifting mpon every dislike or inconvenience. 

2. In strange houses. When they had found the house of one they thought 
worthy, they must at their entrance salute it. ‘In those common civilities be 
beforehand with people, in token of your humility. Think it not a disparage- 
ment to invite yourselves into a house, nor stand upon the punctilio of being 
invited. Salute the family, 1st. To draw on further discourse, and so to intru- 
duce your message.’ From matters of common conversation we may insensibly 
pass into that communication which is good to the use of edifying. 2nd. ‘To try 
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whether you are welcome or no, you will take notice whether the salutation 
be received shyly and coldly, or with aready return. He that will not receive 
your salutation kindly, will not receive your message kindly; for he that, is 
unskilful and unfaithful in a little, will be in much,’ Lz, xiv. 10. 3rd. ‘To in- 
sinuate yourselves into their good opinion, “ salute the family,” that they may 
see, though you are serious, you are not morose.’ Note, Religion teacheth us 
to be courteous and civil, and obliging to all with whom we have to do. 
Though the apostles went out backed with the authority of the Son of God 
himself, yet their instructions were, when they came into a house, not to 
command it, but to salute it; for “‘love’s sake rather to beseech” is the evan- 
gelical way, Phile. 8, 9. Souls are first drawn to Christ with the “cords 
of a man,” and kept to him by the “bands of love.” Hos. xi. 4. When Peter 
made the first offer of the Gospel to Cornelius, a Gentile, Peter was first 
saluted; see Acts x. 25; for the Gentiles courted, that which the Jews were 
courted to. When they had saluted the family after a godly sort, they must 
by the return judge concerning the family, and proceed accordingly. Tete, 
The eye of God is upon us, to observe what entertainment we give to 00 
people and good ministers. “ If the house be worthy, let your peace come” and 
rest “upon it; if not, let it return to you,” ver. 13. It seems, then, after they 
had inquired for the most worthy, ver. 11, it was possible they might light 
upon those that were unworthy. Note, Though it is wisdom to hearken to, 
yet it is folly to rely upon, common report and opinion; we ought to use a 
judgment of discretion, and to see with our own eyes: ‘ The wisdom of the 
prudent is,’ himself, to “understand his own way.” Now this rule is in- 
tended, First. For satisfaction to the apostles. The common salutation was, 
peace be unto you;” this, as they used it, was turned into ‘gospel’ it was the 
“peace of God,” the peace of the kingdom of heaven, that they wished. Now 
lest they should make a scruple of pronouncing this blessing upon all promis- 
cuously, because many were utterly unworthy of it, this is to clear them of 
that scruple: Christ tells them that this gospel prayer, (for so it was now 
become) should be put up for all, as the gospel proffer was made to all indefi- 
nitely, and let God alone, who knows the heart, and every man’s true character, 
to determine the issue of it. Ifthe house be worthy, it will reap the benefit of 
our blessing; if not, there is no harm done; you will not lose the benefit of 
it; “it shall return to you,” as David’s prayers for his ungrateful enemies did, 
Ps. xxxv. 13. Note, It becomes us to judge charitably of all, pray heartily for 
all, and carry ourselves courteously to all, for that is our part, and then leave 
it with God what effect it shall have upon them, for that is his part. Secondly. 
For direction to them. ‘If upon your salutation it appear that they are indeed 
worthy, let them have more of your company, and so “let your peace come 
upon them,” preach the Gospel to them, peace by Jesus Christ ; but if other- 
wise, if they carry it rudely to you, and shut their doors against you, “let 
your peace,” as much as in you lies, “return to you.” Retract what you have 
said, and turn your backs upon them: by slighting this, bes have made them- 
selves unworthy of the rest of your favours, and cut themselves short of them.’ 
Note, Great blessings are often lost by a neglect, seemingly small and incon- 
siderable when men are in their probation, and upon their behaviour. Thus 
Esau lost his birthright, Gen. xxv. 34; and Saul his kingdom, 1 Sam. xiii. 13, 14. 

Secondly. They are here directed how to carry it towards those that were 
réfusers of them. The case is put, ver. 14, of those that would not receive 
them, nor hear their words. The apostles might think, now they had such a 
doctrine to preach, and such a power to work miracles for the confirmation of 
it, no doubt but they should be universally entertained and bid welcome: they 
~»p therefore told, before, that there would be those that would slight them, 
ana »ut contempt on them and their message. Note, The best and most 
powe: ful preachers of the Gospel must expect to meet with some that will 
not so. much as give them the hearing, nor shew them any token of respect. 
Man* turn a “deaf ear,” even to “the joyful sound,” and will not ‘ hearken to 
the oice of the charmers, charm they never so wisely.” Observe, *‘ They will 
ne ot pa Mat tie and they will not hear your words.’ Note, Contempt of the 
‘.ospel, and contempt of gospel ministers, commonly go together, and they 
will either of them be construed a contempt of Christ, and will be reckoned 
for accordingly. Now in this case we have here, 1. The directions given to the 
apostles what to do: they must “depart out of that house, or city.” Note, 
The Gospel will not tarry long with those that put it away from them. At 
their departure, they must “shake off the dust of their feet.” Ist. In detesta- 
tion of their wickedness ; it was so abominable, that it did even pollute the 
zround they went upon, which must therefore be shaken off as a filthy thing. 
The apostles must have no fellowship or communion with them; must not so 
much as carry away the dust of their city with them: “The work of them that 
turn aside shall not cleave to me,” Ps. ci. 3. The prophet was not to ‘‘eat or 
drink” in Bethel, 1 Kin. xiii. 9, 2nd. As a denunciation of wrath against them. 
It was to signify that they were base, and vile as dust, and God would shake 
them off. he dust of the apostles’ feet, which they left behind them, would 
witness against them, and be brought in in evidence that the Gospel had 
been preached to them, Mar. vi. 11. Compare Jas. v. 3. See this practised, 
Acts xiii. 51; xviii. 6. Note, Those who despise God and his Gospel shall be 
“lightly esteemed.” 2. The doom passed upon such wilful recusants, ver. 15: 
“Tt shall be more tolerable in the day of judgment for the land of Sodom,” as 
wicked a place as it was. Note, Ist. There is a day of judgment coming, when 
all those that refused the Gospel will certainly be called to account for it, 
however they may make a jest of it; those that would not hear the doctrine 
that would save them, shall be made to hear the sentence that will ruin them; 
their judgment is respited till that day. 2nd. There are different degrees of 
open tater in that day. All the pains of hell will be intolerable, but some will 

e more so than other; some sinners sink deeper into hell than others, and 
are beaten with more stripes. 3rd. The condemnation of those that reject the 
Gospel will in that day be severer and heavier than that of Sodom and Go- 
morrah. Sodom is said to suffer the vengeance of eternal fire, Jude 7; but 
that vengeance will come with an aggravation upon those that despise the 
great salvation. Sodom and Gomorrah were exceeding wicked, Gen. xiii. 13 
and that which filled up the measure of their iniquity was, that they “receive 
not” the angels that were sent to them, but abused them, Gen. xix. 4, 5, and 
hearkened not to their words, ver. 14; and yet it will be more tolerable for 
them than for those who receive not Christ's ministers, and hearken not to 
their words. God’s wrath against them will be more flaming, and their own 
reflections upon themselves more cutting. ‘Son, remember,” will sound most 
dreadfully in the ears of such as had a fair offer made them of “ eternal life,” 
and chose death rather. The iniquity of Israel, when God sent them his ser- 
vants the prophets, is represented as upon that account more heinous than 
the iniquity of Sodom, He. xvi. 48, 49; much more now he sent them his Son, 
the great prophet. 


16 Behold, I send you forth as sheep in the 
midst of wolves: be ye therefore wise as serpents, 


and harmless as doves. 17 But beware of men: 
55 . 
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for they will deliver you up to the councils, and 
they will scourge you in their synagogues; 18 
And ye shall be brought before governors and 
kings for my sake, for a testimony against them 
and the Gentiles. 19 But when they deliver you 
up, take no thought how or what ye shall speak: 
for it shall be given you in that same hour what ye 
shall speak. 20 For it is not ye that speak, but 
the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in you. 
21 And the brother shall deliver up the brother to 
death, and the father the child: and the children 
shall rise up against heir parents, and cause them 
to be put to death. 22 And ye shall be hated of 
all men for my name’s sake: but he that endureth 
to the end shall be saved. 23 But when they per- 
secute you in this city, flee ye into another: for 
verily I say unto you, Ye shall not have gone over 
the cities of Israel, till the Son of man be come. 
24 The disciple is not above Ais master, nor the 
servant above his lord. 25 It is enough for the 
disciple that he be as his master, and the servant 
as his lord. If they have called the master of the 
house Beelzebub, how much more shall they call 
them of his household? 26 Fear them not there- 
fore: for there is nothing covered, that shall not be 
revealed; and hid, that shall not be known. 27 
What I tell you in darkness, that speak ye in light : 
and what ye hear in the ear, that preach ye upon 
the housetops. 28 And fear not them which kill 
the body, but are not able to kill the soul: but 
rather fear him which is able to destroy both soul 
and body in hell. 29 Are not two sparrows sold 
for a farthing? and one of them shall not fall on 
the ground without your Father. 30 But the very 
hairs of your head are all numbered. 31 Fear ye 
not therefore, ye are of more value than many 
sparrows. 82 Whosoever therefore shall confess 
me before men, him will I confess also before my 
Father which is in heaven. 33 But whosoever 
shall deny me before men, him will I also deny 
before my Father which is in heaven. 34 ‘Think 
not that [ am come to send peace on earth: I 
came not to send peace, but a sword. 35 For I am 
come to set a man at variance against his father, 
and the daughter against her mother, and the 
daughter in law against her mother in law. 36 
And a man’s foes shall be they of his own house- 
hold. 37 He that loveth father or mother more 
than me is not worthy of me: and he that loveth 
son or daughter more than me is not worthy of 
me. 88 And he that taketh not his cross, and 
followeth after me, is not worthy of me. 39 He 
that findeth his life shall lose it: and he that 
loseth his life for my sake shall find it. 40 He that 
receiveth you receiveth me, and he that receiveth 
me receiveth him that sent me. 41 He that re- 
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ceiveth a prophet in the name of a prophet shall 
receive a prophet’s reward ; and he that receiveth 
a righteous man in the name of a righteous man 
shall receive a righteous man’s reward. 42 And 
whosoever shall give to drink unto one of these 
little ones a cup of cold water only in the name 
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of a disciple, verily I say unto you, he shall in no 
wise lose his reward. 


All these verses relate to the sufferings of Christ’s ministers in their work, 
which they are here taught to expect and prepare for, and are directed how to 
bear them, and how to go on with their work in the midst of them. And this 
part of the sermon looks further than to their present mission; for we find 
not that they met with any great hardships or persecutions while Christ was 
with them, nor were they well able to bear them; but they are here fore- 
warned of the troubles thas should meet with, when, after Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, their commission should be enlarged, and the kingdom of heaven, which 
was now at hand, should be actually set up: they dreamed of nothing then but 
outward pomp and power, but Christ tells them they must expect greater suf- 
ferings than they were yet called to; that they should then be made prisoners, 
when they expected to be made princes. It is good to be told what troubles 
we may hereafter meet with, that we may provide accordingly, and may not 

boast, as if we had put off the harness, when we are yet but girding it on. 
~ We have intermixed, 1. Predictions of trouble; and, 2. Prescriptions of coun- 
sel and comfort with reference to it. 

I. We have here predictions of trouble which the disciples should meet with in 
their work. Christ foresaw their sufferings, as well as his own, and yet will 
have them go on as he went on himself; and he foretold them, not only that 
the troubles might not be a surprise to them, and so a shock to their faith, but 
that, being the accomplishment of a prediction, they might be a confirmation to 
their faith. He tells them what they should suffer, and from whom. 

First. What they should suffer, hard things to be sure; for, “ Behold I will 
send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves,” ver. 16. And what may a flock 
of poor helpless unguarded sheep expect, in the midst of a herd of ravenous 
wolves, but to be worried and torn. Note, 1. Wicked men are like wolves, 
in whose nature it is to devour and destroy. 2. God’s people, and especially his 
ministers, are like sheep among them, of a contrary nature and disposition, 
exposed to them, and commonly hardened by them, and an easy prey to thems 
It looked unkind in Christ to expose those to so much danger, who had left all 
to follow him ; but he knew the glory reserved for his sheep, when in the great 
day they shall be set on his right hand, would be a recompense sufficient for 
sufferings as weil as services. They are as “‘sheep among wolves,” that is 
frightful; but Christ sends them forth, that is comfortable; for he that sends 
them forth will rape them, and bear them out. But that they might know 
the worst, he tells them particularly what they must expect. 

1. he must expect to be hated, ver. 22: “ Ye shall be hated for my name’s 
sake.” hat is the root of all the rest, and a bitter root it is. Note, Those 
whom Christ loves, the world hates; as whom the court blesseth, the country 
curseth. If the world hated Christ “without cause,” Jno. xv. 25, no marvel 
if it hated those that bore his image, and served his interests. We hate what is 
nauseous, and they are counted as the “ offscouring of all things,” 1 Cor. iv. 13. 
We hate what is noxious, and they are counted the “troublers of the land,” 
1 Kin, xviii. 17, and the tormentors of their neighbours, Rev. xi. 10. It is 
grievous to eS be hated,” and to be the object of so much ill will, but it is “for 
thy name’s sake ;” which, as it speaks the true reason of the hatred, whatever 
is pretended, so it speaks comfort to them who are thus hated; it is for a good 
eee aed they have a good friend that shares with them in it, and takes it to 

imself. 

2. They must expect to be apprehended and arraigned as malefactors. Their 
restless malice is resistless malice, and they will not only attempt, but will pre- 
yail to “deliver you up to the councils,” ver. 17, 18,to the bench of aldermen, 
or justices, that take care of the public peace. Note, A deal of mischief is often 
done to good men under colour of law aud justice. In the “place of judgment 
there is wickedness,” persecuting wickedness, Kecl. iii. 16. They must look for 
trouble, not only from inferior magistrates in the councils, but from governors 
and kings, the supreme magistrates: to be brought before them under such 
black representations as were commonly made of Christ’s disciples, was dread- 
ful and dangerous, for the wrath of a king is “as the roaring of a lion.’ We 
find this oft fulfilled in the Acts of the Apostles. 

3. They must expect to be put to death, ver. 21. “They shall deliver them 
to death;” to death in state, with pomp and solemnity, when it shews itself 
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most as “the king of terrors.” The malice of the enemies rageth so high as to 
inflict this; it is the blood of the saints that they thirst after: the faith and 
patience of the saints stand so firm as to expect this; “neither count I my life 
dear to myself.” The wisdom of Christ permits it, knowing how to make the 
blood of the martyrs the “seal of the truth,” and the “seed of the church.” B 
this noble army, not loving their lives to the death, Satan has been vanquished, 
and the kingdom of Christ and its interests greatly advanced, Rev. xi. 11. They 
were put to death as criminals, so the enemies meant it, but really as sacrifices, 
Phil. ii. 17; 2 Tim. iv. 6, as burnt offerings, sacrifices of acknowledgment to 
the honour of God, and his truths and cause. . 

4. They must expect in the midst of these sufferings to be branded with the 
most odious and ignominious names and characters that could be. Persecutors 
would be ashamed, in this world, if they did not first dress up those in bears’ 
skins whom they thus bait, and represent them in such colours as may serve to 
justify such eruelties. The blackest of all the ill characters they give them is 
here instanced in: they call them Beelzebub, the name of the prince of the 
devils, ver. 25; they represent them as ringleaders of the interest of the king- 
dom of darkness; and since every one thinks he hates the devil, thus they 
endeayour to make them odious to all mankind. See, and be amazed to see. 
how this world is imposed upon. Ist. Satan’s sworn enemies are represented 
as his friends. The apostles, who pulled down the devil’s kingdom, were called 
devils: thus men “laid to their charge,” not only “things which they knew 
not,” but things which they abhorred and were directly COREA to, and the 
reverse of. 2nd. Satan’s sworn servants would be thought to be his enemies ; 
and they never more effectually do his work than when they pretend to be 
fighting against him. Many times those that themselves are nearest akin to 
the devil, are most apt to father others upon him; and those that paint him on 
others" clothes, have him reigning in their own hearts. It is well there is a 
day coming when (as it follows here, ver. 26,) that which is “ hid will be brought 
to light.” 

5. These sufferings are here represented by a sword, and division, ver. 34, 35: 
“Think not that Iam come to send peace,” that is, temporal peace, and out- 
ward prosperity. They thought Christ came to give all his followers wealth 
and power in the world. ‘ No,’ saith Christ, ‘ 1 did not come so much as to give 
them peace: peace in heaven they’ may be sure of, but not peace on earth.’ 
Christ came to give us peace with rosy Deaue in our consciences, peace with 
our brethren, but “in the world ye shall have tribulation.” Note, Those mis- 
take in the design of the Gospel who think their profession of it will secure 
them from, for it will certainly expose them to, trouble in this world. If all the 
world would receive Christ, there would then follow a universal peace; but 
while there are and will be so many that reject him, and those not only the 
children of the world, but the seed of the serpent, the children of God, that are 
called out of the world, must expect to feel the fruits of their enmity. Ist. 
Look not for “peace, but a sword.” Christ came to give “the sword of the 
Word,” with which his disciples fight against the world, and conquering work 
this sword hath made, Rev. vi. 2; xix. 21; and the “sword of persecution,” with 
which the world fights against the disciples, being “ cut to the heart ” with the 
sword of the Word, Acts vii. 54, and tormented by the testimony of Christ’s wit- 
nesses, /tev. xi. 10, and cruel work this sword made. Christ sent that Gospel 
which gives occasion for the drawing of this sword, and so may be said to sera 
this sword; he orders his church into a suffering state, for the trial and praise 
of his people’s graces, and the filling up of the measure of their enemies’ sins. 
2nd. Look not for peace, but division, ver. 35: “Iam come to set men at va- 
riance.” This effect of the preaching of the Gospél is not the fault of the 
Gospel, but of those that do not receive it. When some “believe the things 
that are spoken,” and others “ believe them not,” the faith of those that believe 
condemns those that believe not, and therefore they have an enmity to them 
that believe. Note, The most violent and implacable feuds have ever been 
those that have arisen from difference in religion. No enmity like that of the 
persecutors, no resolution like that of the persecuted. Thus Christ tells his 
disciples what they should suffer, and these were haftd sayings; if they could 
bear these, they could bear any thing. Note, Christ has dealt fairly and faith- 
fully with us, in telling us the worst we can meet with in his service; and he 
would have us deal so with ourselves, in sitting down and counting the cost. 

Secondly. They are here told trom whom, and by whom, they should suffer 
these hard things. Surely hell itself must be let loose, and devils, those despe- 
rate and despairing spirits, that have “no part or lot” in the great salvation, 
must become incarnate, ere such spiteful enemies could be found to a doctrine, 
the substance of which was “good will towards men,” and the “ reconciling of 
the world to God.” No—would you think it ?—all this mischief ariseth to the 
preachers of the Gospel from those whom they came to preach salvation 
to. Thus “the bloodthirsty hate the upright, but the just seek his soul,” 
Pr. xxix. 10; and therefore heaven is so much opposed on earth, because 
earth is so much under the power of hell, Eph. ii. 2. These hard things 
Christ’s disciples must suffer. H bret ; 

1. From men, ver. 17; “ Beware of men.” * You will have need to stand upon 
your guard, even against those that are of the same nature with you,’ such is 
the pravity and degeneracy of that nature, homo homini lupus,— man is a wolf 
to man;’ crafty and politic as men, but cruel and barbarous as beasts, and 
wholly divested of the thing called humanity. Note, Persecuting rage and 
enmity turns men into brutes, into devils. Paul at Ephesus fought with 
beasts in the shape of men, 1 Cor. xv. 32. It is a sad pass that the world is 
come to, when the best friends it has have need to “beware of men.” It 
aggravates the troubles of Christ’s suffering servants, that they arise from 
those that are “‘ bone of their bone,” made of the same blood. Persecutors are 
in this respect worse than beasts, that they prey upon those of their own kind: 
Sevis inter se convenit ursis,— even savage bears agree among themselves.’ 
It is very grievous to have “men rise up against us,” Ps. exxiv, from whom we 
might expect protection and Slee fl men, and no more, mere men; men, 
and not saints; “ natural men,” 1 Cor. ii. 14; “men of this world,” Ps. xvii. 14. 
Saints are more than men, and are “redeemed from among men,” and therefore 
are “hated by them,” Rev. xiv. 14. The nature of man, if it be not sanctified, is 
the worst nature in the world, next to that of devils. They are men, and there= 
fore subordinate, depending, dying creatures; they are men, but en are “but 
men,” Ps. ix. 20; and “who art thou, that thou shouldest be afrai 
that shall die?” Jsa. li. 12. ‘* Beware of the men:” so Dr. Hammond: 
7s wot of, the men of the Jewish Sanhedrim, which disallowed Christ,’ 
1 Pet. ii. 4. ; 

2. From eet men, men that “have a form of godliness,” and make a 
show of religion. “They will scourge you in their synagogues,” their places 
of meeting for the worship of God, and for the exercise of their church disci- 
panes so that. they looked upon the scourging of Christ’s ministers to be a 
branch of their religion. Paul was “five times scourged in the synagogues,” 
2 Cor. xi. 24. The Jews, under colour of zeal for Moses, were the most bitter 
persecutors of Christ and Christianity, and placed those outrages to the score 
of their religion. Note, Christ’s disciples have suffered much from conscien- 
tious persecutors, that scourge them in their synagogues, cast them out, and 
kill them, and “think they do God good service,” Jno. xvi. 2, and say, “ Let the 
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from consecrating the persecution, that the persecution, doubtless, profanes 
and desecrates the synagogue. , 

3. From great men, and men in authority. The Jews did not only scourge 
them, which was the utmost their remaining power extended to, but when 
they could go no further themselves, they delivered them up to the Roman 
powers, as they did Christ, Jno, xviii. 30. “‘ Ye shall be brought before govern- 
ors and kings,” ver. 18, who, having more power, are in a capacity of doing the 
more mischief. ‘Governors and kings” receive their power from Christ, 
Pr, viii. 15, and should be his servants, and his church’s protectors and nurs- 
ing fathers; but they often use their power against him, and are rebels to 
Christ, and oppressors of his church: “The kings of the earth” set them- 
selves against his kingdom, Ps. ii. 2; Acts iv. 25,26. Note, It has often been 
the lot of good men to have great men for their enemies. 

4. From all men, ver. 22. ‘Ye shall be hated of all men,” that is, of all 
wicked men; and these are the generality of men, for “the whole world lies 
in wickedness.” So few are there that love, and own, and countenance Christ’s 
righteous cause, that we may say the friends of it are “hated of all men;” 
they are “all gone astray,” and therefore “ eat up my people,” Ps. xiv. 3. s 
far as the apostacy from God goes, so far the enmity against the saints goes ; 
sometimes it appears more general than at other times, but there is something 
of this poison lurking in the hearts of all the “ children of disobedience.” The 
world hates you, for it “ wonders after the beast.” Rev. xiii. ¥. Every man is 
a liar, and therefore a hater of truth. 

5. From those of their own kindred: “The brother shall deliver up the 
brother to death,” ver. 21. A man shall be upon this account “at variance 
with his own father;” nay, and those of the weaker and tenderer sex too be- 
come persecutors, and persecuted; “the persecuting daughter will be against 
the (believing) mother,” where natural affection and filial duty, one would 
think, should prevent or soon extinguish the quarrel; and then, no marvel 
if “the daughter in law be against the mother in law ;” where too often the 
coldness of love seeks occasion of contention, ver. 35. In general, ver. 36, “a 
man’s foes shall be they of his own household ;” they that should be his 
friends, will be incensed against him for embracing Christianity, and especially 
for adhering to it, when it comes to be persecuted, and will join with his per- 
secutors against him. Note, The strongest bonds of relative love and duty 
have been often broken through by an enmity to Christ and his doctrine. Such 
has been the power of prejudice against the true religion, and zeal for a false 
one, that all other regards, the most natural and sacred, the most engaging and 
endearing, have been sacrificed to these Molochs. Those that rage against the 
Lord and his anointed ones break even these bonds in sunder, and cast away 
even these cords from them, Ps. ii. 2,3. Christ’s spouse suffers hard things 
from the anger of ‘‘her own mother’s children,” Cant. i.6. Sufferings from 
such are more grievous, nothing cuts more than this, “It was thou, a man, 
mine equal,” Ps. lv. 12, 13; and the enmity of such is commonly most impla- 
cable; “ a brother offended is harder to be won than a strong city,” P7’. xviii. 19. 
The martyrologies, both ancient and modern, are full of instances of this. Upon 
the whole matter, it appears that “all that will live godly in Christ Jesus must 
suffer persecution; and “through many tribulations” we must expect to 
“enter into the kingdom of God.” 

Il. With these predictions of trouble, we have here prescriptions of counsels, and 
comforts for a time of trial. He sends them out exposed to danger indeed, and 
expecting it, but withal well armed with instructions and encouragements 
suificient to bear them up and bear them out, in all these trials. Let us gather 
up what he saith: 

First. By way of counsel and direction in several things. 

1. “ Be wise as serpents,” ver. 16. * Youmay be so,’ (so some take it, only asa 
permission,) ‘you may be as wary as you please, provided you be “ harmless as 
doves.” But itis rather to be taken asa precept, recommending to us “ that 
wisdom of the prudent which is to understand his way,” as aera at all times, 
but especially in suffering times. ‘Therefore, because you are exposed as 
sheep among wolves, “ be ye wise as serpents,” not wise as foxes, whose cun- 
ning is to deceive others, but as serpents, whose policy is only to defend them- 
selves, and to shift for their own safety.’ ‘The disciples of Christ are hated and 
persecuted as serpents, and their ruin sought, and therefore need the serpent’s 
wisdom. Note, It is the will of Christ, that his people and ministers, being so 
much exposed to troubles in this world, as they are, should not needlessly 
expose themselves, but use all fair and lawful means for their own preserva- 
tion. Christ gave us an example of this wisdom, ch. xxi. 24, 253; xxii. 17—19; 
Jno. viii. 6,7: besides the many escapes he made out of the hands of his enemies 
till his hour was come. See an instance of St. Paul’s wisdom, Acts xxiii. 6—9. 
In the cause of Christ, we must sit loose to life and all its comforts, but must 
not be prodigal of them. It is the wisdom of the serpent to secure his head, 
that that may not be broken, to stop his “ear to the voice of the charmer,” 
Ps, \viii. 4,6, and to take shelter in the clefts of the rock; and herein we may 
be “wise as serpents.” We must be wise, not to pull trouble upon our own 
bende» wise to keep silence in an eyil time, and not to give offence, if we can 

elp it. 

2. “Be ye harmless as doves.” ‘Be mild, and meek, and dispassionate; not 
only do nobody any hurt, but bear nobody any ill will; be without gall, as 
doves are. This must always go along rake the former. They are sent forth 
among wolves,” therefore must be “wise as serpents;” but they are sent 
forth “as sheep,” therefore must be “harmless as doves.” We must be wise, 
not to wrong ourselves, but rather so than wrong any one else; must use the 
harmlessness of the dove, to bear twenty injuries, rather than the subtlety of 
of the serpent, to offer or to return one. Note, It must be the continual care 
of all Christ’s disciples to be innocent and inoffensive in word and deed, espe- 
cially in consideration of the enemies they are in the midst of. We have need 
of a dove-like spirit when we are beset with birds of prey, that we may neither 

rovoke them nor be provoked by them. David coveted “the wings of a 

oye,” on which to fly away and be at rest, rather than the wings of a hawk. 
The Spirit descended on Christ “as a dove,” and all believers partake of the 
Spirit of Christ, a dove-like spirit, made for love, not for war. 

3. “ Beware of men,” ver. 17. ‘Be always upon your guard, and avoid dan- 
gerous company; take heed what you say and do, and presume not too far upon 
any man’s fidelity. Be jealous of the most plausible pretensions, “trust not 
in a friend,” no, not in the wife of thy bosom, Mie. vi. 5. Note, lt becomes 
those that are gracious to be cautious, for we are taught to “cease from man.” 
Such a wretched world do we live in, that we know not whom to trust. Ever 
since our Master was betrayed with a kiss, by one of his own disciples, we have 
need to “ beware of men,” of false brethren. 

4. “Take no thought how or what ye shall speak,” ver. 19. ‘When ye are 
brought before magistrates, carry yourselves decently, but afflict not yourselves 
with care how you shall come off.’ A prudent thought there must be, but not 
an anxious, perplexing, disquieting thought; let this care be cast upon God, as 
well as that ‘what you shall eat, and what you shall drink.” Do not study to 
make fine speeches, ad captandam benevolentiam,— to ingratiate yourselves ;’ 
affect not quaint expressions, flourishes of wit, and laboured periods, which 
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Lord be glorified,” Isa. Ixvi. 5; Zec. xi. 4,5. But the synagogue will be so far | 
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only serves to gild a bad cause; the gold of a good one needs it not. It argues 
a_diffidence of your cause to be solicitous in this matter, as if it were not sufti- 
cient to speak for itself. You know upon what grounds you go, and then 
verbaque previsam rem non invita sequentur,— suitable expressions will readily 
occur. Neyer any spoke better before governors and kings than those three 
champions, who took no thought before what they should speak: ‘“O Nebu- 
chadnezzar, we are not careful to answer thee in this matter.” Dan. iii. 1. 
See Ps. exix. 46. Note, The disciples of Christ must be more thoughtful how 
to do well, than how to speak well; how to keep their integrity, than how to 
vindicate it. Non magna loquimur, sed vivimus,— Our lives, not boasting 
words,’ form the best apology. 

oes When they persecute you in this city, flee ye into another,” ver. 23. ‘ Thus 
reject them that reject you and your doctrine, and try whether others will 
not receive you and it. Thus shift for your own safety.’ Note, In case of 
imminent peril, the disciples of Christ may, and must, secure themselves by 
flight, when God in his providence opens to them a door of escape. He that 
flies may fight again. It is no inglorious thing for Christ’s soldiers to quit their 
ground, provided they do not quit their colours. They may go out of the way 
of danger, though they must not go out of the way of duty. Observe Christ’s 
care ot his disciples, in providing places of retreat and shelter for them, order- 
ing it so that persecution rageth not in all places at the same time, but when 
one city is made too hot for them, another is reserved for a cooler shade and 
“a little sanctuary,” a favour to be used, and not to be slighted; yet always 
with this proviso, that no sinful, unlawful means be used to make the escape, 
for then it is not a door of God’s opening. We have many examples to this 
rule in the history both of Christ and his apostles, in the application of all 
which to particular cases, wisdom and integrity are “ profitable to direct.” 

6. “ Fear them not,” ver. 26, because ‘they can but kill the body,” ver 28. 
Note, It is the duty and interest of Christ’s disciples not to fear the greatest 
of their adversaries. Those that truly fear God need not fear man, and those 
that are afraid of the least sin, need not be afraid of the greatest trouble. 
“The fear of man bringeth a snare,” a perplexing snare, that disturbs our peace; 


| an entangling snare, by which we are drawn into sin; and therefore it must be 


carefully watched, and striven, and prayed against. Be the times never so 
difficult, enemies never so outrageous, and events never so threatening, yet 
need we not fear, “ yet will we not fear, though the earth be removed,” while 
we have so good a God, so good a cause, and so good a “‘ hope through grace.” 
Yes, this is soon said; but when it comes to the trial, racks and tortures, dun- 
geons and galleys, axes and gibbets, fire and faggot, are terrible things, enough 
to make the stoutest heart to tremble and to start back, especially when it is 


| plain they may be avoided by a few declining steps ; and therefore, to fortify 


us against this temptation, we have here, Ist. A good reason against this fear, 
taken from the limited power of the enemies ; they “ kill the body,” that is the 
utmost their rage can extend to; hitherto they can go, if God permit them, but 
no further; “they are not able to kill the soul,” nor to do it any hurt, and the 
soul is the man. By this it appears that the soul doth not (as some dream) 
tall asleep at death, nor is deprived of thought and perception; for then the 
killing of the body would be the killing of the soul too. The soul is killed when 
it is separated from God and his love, which is its life, and is made a vessel of 
his wrath; now this is out of the reach of their power. “ Tribulation, distress, 
and persecution,” may separate us from all the world, but cannot part between 
us and God, cannot make us either not to love him, or not to be beloved by 
him, Rom. viii. 35,37. If therefore we were more concerned about our souls, 
as our jewels, we should be less afraid of men, whose power cannot rob us of 
them. They can but “kill the body,” which would quickly die of itself; not 
the soul, which will enjoy itself and its God in spite of them. They can but 
crush the cabinet; a heathen set the tyrant at defiance with this, Zunde capsam 
Anaxarchi, Anararchum non ledis,— You may abuse the case of Anaxarchus, 
you cannot injure Anaxarchus himself. The pearl of price is untouched. 

eneca undertakes to make it out, that you cannot hurt a wise and good man, 
because death itself is no real evil to him: Si maximum illud ultra quod nihil 
habent irate leges, aut sevissimi domini minantur, in quo imperium suum fortuna 
consumit, equo placidoque animo accipimus, et scimus mortem malum non esse ob 
hoc ne injuriam quidem,— lf with calmness and composure we meet that last 
extremity, beyond which injured laws and merciless tyrants have nothing to 
inflict, and in which fortune terminates her dominion, we know that death is 
not an evil, because it does not occasion the slightest injury.’—Seneca de Con- 
stantia. 2nd. A good remedy against it, and that is to “fear God:” “ Fear 
him who is able to destroy both soul and body in hell.” Note, 1. Hell is the 
destruction both of “soul and body,” not of the being of either, but well-being 
of both; itis the ruin of the whole man. If the soul be lost, the body is lost 
too. ‘They sinned together, the body was the soul’s tempter to sin, and its tool 
in sin, and they must eternally suffer together. 2. This destruction comes from 
the power of God: he is “able to destroy;” it is a destruction from his glori- 
ous power, 2 Thes.i.9. He will, in it, “make his power known;” not only 
his authority to sentence, but his ability to execute the sentence, Rom. ix. 22. 
3. Godis therefore “to be feared,” even by the best saints in this world: “ Know- 
ing the terrors of the Lord,” we persuade men to “stand in awe of him.” If,“ ae- 
cording to his fear, so is his wrath,” then, according to his wrath, so should his 
fear be, especially because “none knows the power of his anger,” Ps. xe. 11. 
When Adam in innocency was awed by a threatening, let none of Christ’s 
disciples think they need not the restraint of a holy fear: “ Happy is the man 
that feareth alway.” The “ God of Abraham,’ who was then dead, is called the 
“fear of Isaac,” who was yet alive, Gen. xxxi. 42,53. 4. The fear of God, and 
of his power reigning in the soul, will be a sovereign antidote against the fear 
of man. It is better to fall under the frowns of all the world, than under God’s 
frowns; and therefore, as it is most right in itself, so is it most safe for us 
to “ obey God rather than men,” Acts iy. 19. They that are “afraid of a man 
that shall die, forget the Lord their maker,” Jsa. li. 12, 13; Neh. iy. 14. 

Tare Wine t tel you in darkness, that speak ye in light,” ver. 27, that is, 
‘ Whatever hazards you run, go on with your work, publishing and proclaim- 
ing the everlasting Gospel to all the world; that is your business, mind that. 
The design of the enemies is not merely to destroy you, but to suppress that ; 
and therefore, whatever comes of it, publish that:’ “what I tell you, that 
speak ye.” Note, That which the apostles have delivered to us is the same 
that they “received from Jesus Christ,” Heb. ii. 3. They spake what he told 
them, that, all that, and nothing but that. Those ambassadors received their 
instructions in private, in darkness, in the ear, in corners, in parables. Many 
things Christ spake openly, and nothing in secret varying from what he 
preached in public, Jno. xviii. 20. But the particular instructions he gave his 
disciples after his resurrection, concerning “the things pertaining to the king- 
dom of God,” were whispered in the ear, Acts i. 3; for then he “ never shewed 
himself openly.” But they must deliver their embassy publicly,—* in the light,” 
and upon “the housetops;” for the doctrine of the Gospel is what all are con- 
cerned in, Pr, i..20, 213 vill. 2, 3. Therefore, “he that hath ears to hear let 
him hear.” ‘The first indication of the taking in of the Gentiles into the church 
was “upon a housetop,” Acts x. 9. Note, There is no part of .Christ’s gospel 
that needs, upon any account, to be concealed: the whole “ counsel of God” 
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must be revealed, Acts xx. 27. 
and fully delivered. ¢ ; 
Secondly. By way of comfort and encouragement. Here is very much said 
to that purpose, and all little enough, considering the many hardships they 
were to grapple with throughout the course of their ministry, and their present 
weakness, which was such as that, without some powerful support, they could 
scarce bear even the prospect of such usage; Christ therefore shews them why 
they should be of good cheer. : Pe : = 

1. Here is one word peculiar to their present mission, and their expedition 
upon it, ver. 23; “ Ye shall not have gone over the cities of Israel till the Son 
of man be come.” They were to preach that “the kingdom of the Son of man,” 
that is, the Messiah, ‘‘ was at hand;” they were to pray, “ Thy kingdom come. 
Now they should “not have gone over all the cities of Israel,” thus praying 
and thus preaching, before that kingdom they spoke of should come in the 
exaltation of Christ, and the pouring out of the Spirit. It was comfort, 1st. 
That what they said should be made good; they said, the Son of man 1s 
coming, and “behold he comes.” Christ will “confirm the word of his mes- 
sengers,” Jsa. xliy. 26. 2nd. That it should be made good quickly. Note, It 
is matter of comfort to Christ’s labourers, that their working time will be 
short, and soon over; the hireling has his day ; the work and warfare will ina 
little time be accomplished. 3rd. That then they should be advanced toa 
higher station. When “the Son of man comes,” they shall be “endued with 
greater power” from on high; now they were sent forth as agents and envoys, 
but in a little time their commission should be enlarged, and they should be 
sent forth as plenipotentiaries into all the world. f 

2. Here are many words that relate to their work in general, and the 
troubles they. were to meet with in it; and they are good words, and com- 
fortable words. ist. That their sufferings were, “for a testimony against 
them and the Gentiles,” ver. 18. ‘When the Jewish consistories remove you 
before the Roman governors, that they may have you put to death, your being 
hurried thus from one judgment-seat to another will help to make your testi- 
mony the more public, and will give you an opportunity of bringing the Gospel 
to the Gentiles, as well as to the Jews; nay, you will testify to them and 
against them by the very troubles you undergo.’ Note, God’s people, and espe- 
cially God’s ministers, ‘are his witnesses, Zsa. xliii. 10, not only in their doing 
work, but in their suffering work. Hence they are called martyrs, witnesses 
for Christ, that his truths are of undoubted certainty and value; and being 
witnesses for him, they are witnesses against those that oppose him and his 
Gospel. The sufferings of the.martyrs, as they witness to the truth of the 
Gospel they profess, so they are testimonies of the enmity of their persecutors, 
and both ways they are a testimony against them; and will be produced in 
evidence in the great day, when the “saints shall judge the world.” And the 
reason of the sentence will be, “Inasmuch as you did it unto these, ye did it 
unto me.” Now, if their sufferings be a testimony, how cheerfully should they 
be borne, for the testimony is not finished till those come, Rev. xi. 7. If they 
be Christ’s witnesses, they shall be sure to have their charges borne. 2nd. That 
upon all oecasions they should have God’s special presence with them, and 
the immediate assistance of his holy Spirit, particularly when they should be 
called out to bear their testimony before governors and kings; “it shall be 
given you in that same hour what ye shall speak.” Christ’s disciples were 
chosen “from among the foolish of the world,” unlearned and ignorant men, 
and therefore might justly distrust their own abilities, especially when they 
were called before great men. When Moses was sent to Pharaoh, he com- 
plained, “I am not eloquent,” Fz. iv. 10; when Jeremiah was set over the 
kingdoms, he objected, ‘‘I am but a child,” Jer. i. 6,10. Now in answer to 
this suggestion, Hirst. They are here promised that ‘it should be given them,” 
not some time before, but, “in that same hour what they shall speak.” They 
shall speak extempore, and yet shall speak as much to the purpose as if it had 
been never so well studied. Note, When God calls us out to speak for him, 
we may depend upon him to teach us what to say; even then when we labour 
under the greatest disadvantages and discouragements. Secondly. They are 
here assured that the blessed Spirit should draw up their plea for them: “ It 
is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of aid Father, which speaketh in you,” 
ver. 20. They were not left to themselves upon such an occasion, but God 
undertook for them, his spirit of wisdom spoke in them, as sometimes his pro- 
vidence wonderfully spoke for them, and by both together they were mani- 
fested in the consciences even of their persecutors. God gave them an ability, 
not only to speak to the purpose, but what they did say, to say it with holy 
zeal: the same Spirit that assisted them in the pulpit, assisted them at the bar. 
These cannot but come off well that have such an advocate; and to whom God 
saith, as he did to Moses, Hx. iy. 12, ‘“‘ Go, and I will be with thy mouth, and 
with thy heart.” 

3. That “he that endures to the end, shall be saved,” ver. 22. Here it sounds 
very comfortable, Ist. That there will be an end of these troubles; they may 
last long, but will not last always. Christ comforted himself with this, and so 
may his followers: “ The things concerning me have an end,” Lu. xxii, 37. 
Dabit Deus his quoque Jinem,— These also will God bring to a termination.’ 
Note, A believing prospect of the period of our troubles will be of great use to 
support us under them: “‘ The weary will be at rest” when “the wicked cease 
from troubling,” Job iii. 17. God will give an expected end, Je7. xxix. 11. The 
troubles may seem tedious, like “the days of ahireling,” but, blessed be God, 
they are not everlasting. 2ud. That while they continue, they may be endured ; 
as they are not eternal, so they are not intolerable. They may be borne, and 
borne to the end; and therefore the sufferings may be borne, because the 
sufferers shall be borne up under them in everlasting arms. The strength shall 
be “ according to the day,” 1 Cor. x. 13. 3rd. Salvation will be the eternal re- 
compense of all those that “endure to the end.” The weather is stormy, and 
the way foul, but the pleasure of home will make amends for all. A believing 
zerord to the crown of glory has been in all ages the cordial and support of 
suffering saints, 2 Cor. iv. 16—18; Heb. x. 34. This is not only an encourage- 
ment to us to endure, but an engagement to “endure to the end.” Those that 

endure but a while,” and “in time of temptation fall away,” have run in vain, 
and lose all they have attained ; but those that persevere are sure of the prize, 
ah een only. “ Be faithful unto death,” and then thou shalt have “ the crown 
of life. 

4. That whatever hard usage the disciples of Christ meet with, it is no more 
than what their Master met with before, ver. 24, 25: “ The disciple is not above 
his master.” We find this given them as a reason why they should not stick at 
the meanest duties, no, not washing one another's feet, Jno. xiii. 16. Here it is 
given as a reason why they should not stumble at the hardest sufferings. They 
are minded of this pled OC hak xy. 20; it is a proverbial expression: “ The ser- 
vant is not better than his master,” and therefore let him not expect to fare 
better. Note, Ist. Jesus Christ is “our master,” our teaching master, and we 
are his disciples to learn of him; our ruling master, and we are his servants to 
obey him. He is master of the house, oixodecromms, has a despotic power in the 
ehurch, which is hisfamily. 2nd. Jesus Christ, our Lord and master, met with 
very hard usage from the world. ‘They called him Beelzebub, the god of flies, 
the name of the chief of the devils, Sly whom they said he was in league. It 
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is hard to say which is here more to be admired, the wickedness of men, that 
thus abused Christ, or the patience of Christ, who suffered himself to be thus 
abused; that he who was the God of glory should be stigmatized as the god of 
flies; the King of Israel as the god of Ekron; the Prince of light and lite, as 
the prince of the powers of death and darkness ; that Satan’s greatest enemy 
and destroyer should be run down as his confederate, and yet endure such 
“contradiction of sinners.” 3rd. The consideration of the ill treatment Christ 
met with in the world, should engage us to expect and prepare for the like, 
and to bear it patiently. Let us not think it strange if those that hated him 
hate his followers for his sake, nor think it hard if those that are shortly to be 
made “like him in glory” be now made “like him in sufferings.” Christ began 
in the bitter cup, let us be willing to pledge him: his bearing the cross made it 
easy for us. 

5. That “there is nothing covered that shall not be revealed,” yer. 26. We 
understand this, Ist. Of the revealing of the Gospel to all the world. ‘Do you 
publish it, ver. 27, for it shal] be published.. The truths, which are now as 
mysteries hid from the children of men, shall all be made known to all nations 
in their own language,’ Acts ii. 11. The ‘ends of the earth” must see this 
“salvation.” Note, lt isa great encouragement to those who are doing Christ’s 
work, that it is a work which shall certainly be done; it is a plough which God 
will speed. Or, 2nd. Of the clearing up of the innocency of Christ’s suffering 
servants that are called Beelzebub. Their true character is now invidiously 
blackened with false colours; but however their innocency and excellency is 
now covered, it “shall be revealed.” Sometimes it is in a great measure done 
in this world, when the righteousness of the saints is made, by subsequent 
events, to “shine forth as the light.” However, it will be done at the great 
day, when their glory shall be manifested to all the world angels and men, 
to whom they are now “ made spectacles,” 1 Cor. iy. 9. All their reproach 
shall be rolled away, and their graces and services, that are now covered, shall 
be revealed, 1 Cor. iy. 5. Note, It is matter of comfort to the people of God, 
under all the calumnies and censures of men, that there will be a resurrection 
of names as well as of bodies at the last day, when the righteous shall shine 
forth as the sun. Let Christ’s ministers faithfully reveal his truths, and then 
leave it to him in due time to reveal their integrity. 

6. That the providence of God is, in a special manner, conversant about the 
saints in their sufferings, ver. 29—31. It is good to have recourse to our first 
principles, and particularly to the doctrine of God’s universal providence 
extending itself to all the creatures, and all their actions, even the smallest 
and most minute. The light of nature teacheth us this; and it is comfortable 
to all men, but especially to all good men, who can, in faith, call this God their 
Father, and for whom he has a tender concern. See here, Ist. The general 
extent of providence to all the creatures, even the least, and feast consi erable, 
to the “ sparrows,” ver. 29. These little animals are of so small account that 
one of them is not valued, there must go two to be worth a “farthing,” (nay 
you shall have five for a halfpenny, Lu. xii. 6,) and yet they are not shut out o 
the Divine care: “one of them shall not fall to the ground without. your 
Father.” That is, First. They do not light on the ground for food, to pick up 
a grain of corn, but your heavenly Father, by his providence, laid it ready for 
them. In the parallel place, (Zw. xii. 6,) it is thus expressed: “ Not one of them 
is forgotten before God”—forgotten, to be provided for. “ He feedeth them,” 
Mat. vi. 26. Now, he that teeds the sparrows will not starve the saints. 
Secondly. They do not “fall to the ground” by death, either a natural or a 
violent death. Though they are so small a part of the creation, yet even their 
death comes within the notice of the Divine providence ; much more the death 
of his disciples. Obserye, the birds that soar above, when they die, “ fall to 
the ground.” Death brings the highest to the earth. Some think Christ here 
alludes to the two sparrows that were used in cleansing the leper, Lev. xiv. 4-6. 
The two birds in the margin are called sparrows; of these, one was killed, 
and so fell to the ground; the other was let go. Now it seemed a casual thing 
which of the two was killed; the persons employed took which they pleased, 
but God’s providence designed and determined which. Now this God, who has 
such an eye to the sparrows, because they are his creatures, much more will 
have an eye to you, who are his children. If a sparrow die not without your 
Father, sure a man doth not, a Christian, a minister, my friend, my child. A 
bird falls not into the fowler’s net, or by the fowler’s shot, and so comes not to 
be sold in the market, but according to the direction of Providence. Your 
enemies, like subtle fowlers, lay snares for you, and Le shoot at you, but 
they cannot take you, they cannot hit you, unless God give them leave. There- 
fore be not afraid of death, for your enemies have no power against you but 
what is “given them from above.” God can break their bows and snares, 
Ps. xxxyii. 14, 15; Ixiv. 47, and make your souls to “escape asa bird,” Ps. exxiv. 7. 
“Fear ye not, therefore,’ ver. 31. Note, There is enough in the doctrine of 
God’s providence to silence all the fears of God’s people: “ Ye are of more value 
than many sparrows.’ All men are so; for the other creatures were made forman, 
and “ put under his feet,” Ps. viii.4—8. Much more the disciples of Jesus Christ, 
who are the excellent ones of thé earth, however contemned, as if not worth 
one sparrow. 2nd. The particular cognizance which Providence takes of the 
disciples of Christ, especially in their sufferings, ver 30: “ But the very hairs of 
your head are allnumbered.” This isa proverbial expression, noting the account 
which God takes and ery of all the concernments of his people, even those 
that are most minute and least regarded. This is not to be made a matter of 
curious inquiry, but of encouragement to live in acontinual dependence upon 
God’s providential care, which extends itself to all occurrences, yet without 
disparagement to the infinite glory, or disturbance to the infinite rest of the 
eternal mind. If God numbers their hairs, much more doth he number their 
heads, and take care of their lives, their comforts, their souls. [t intimates that 
God takes more care of themthan they do of themselves. Those that are soli- 
citous to number their money, and goods, and cattle, yet were never careful to 
number their hairs, which fall, and are lost, and they never miss them; but God 
numbers the hairs of his people, and ‘not a hair of their head shall perish,” 
Lu. xxi. 18; not the least hurt shall be done them, but upon a valuable consider- 
ation: so precious to God are his saints, and their lives and deaths. 

7. That he will shortly, in the day of triumph, own those that now own him 
in the day of trial, when those that deny him shall be for ever disowned and 
rejected by him, ver. 32, 33. Note, Ist. It is our duty, and, if we do it, will 
hereafter be our unspeakable honour and happiness, to confess Christ before 
men. First. It is our duty not only to believe in Christ, but to profess that 
faith in suffering for him, when we are called to it, as well as in serving him. 
We must never be ashamed of our relation to Christ, our attendance on him, 
and our expectations from him. Hereby the sincerity of our faith is evidenced, 
his name glorified, and others edified. Secondly. However this may expose us 
to reproach and trouble now, we shall abundantly be made amends for that in 
the resurrection of the just, when it will be our unspeakable honour and happi- 
ness. What would we more? “ Him will I confess:” though a poor, worthless 
worm of the earth, Christ will say, *'his is one of mine; one of my friends and 
favourites, that loved me, and was beloved of me; the purchase of my blood, 
the workmanship of my spirit. ‘I -will confess him before my Father,” when 
it will do him. the most service; I will speak a good word for him when he 
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appears before my Father to receive his doom; I will present him, will repre- 
sent him to my Father.” Them that honour Christ, he will thus honour, They 
honour him before men, that is a poor thing; he will honour them before his 
Father, that isa great thing. 2nd. It is a dangerous thing for any to deny and 
disown Christ before men; for those that do so will be disowned by him in the 
great day, when they have most need of him. He will not own them for his 
servants that would not own him for their master: “I tell you, I know you 
not,” ch. yii. 23. In the first ages of Christianity, when for a man to confess 
Christ was to venture all that was dear to him in this world, it was more 
a trial of sincerity than it was afterwards, when it had secular advantages 
attending it. k ne 

8. That the foundation of their discipleship was laid in such a temper and 
disposition as would make sufferings very light and easy to them; and it was 
upon the condition of a preparedness for suftering that Christ took them to 
be his followers, ver. 37—39.. He told them, at first, they were not worthy 
of him, if they were not willing to part with all for him. Men stick not at 
those difficulties which necessarily attend their profession, and which they 
counted upon when they undertook that profession; and they will either 
cheerfully submit to those fatigues and troubles, or disclaim the privileges and 
advantages of their profession. Now, in the Christian profession, those are 
Fopkaned unworthy the dignity and felicity of it, that put not such a value upon 
their interest in Christ as to prefer that before any other interest. ‘They can- 
not expect the gains of a bargain, that will not come up to the terms of it. 
Now thus the terms are settled: if religion be worth any thing, it is worth 
every thing; and therefore all that believe the truth of it will soon come up to 
the price of it; and those who makeit their business and bliss will make every 
thing else to truckle to it. Those that like not Christ on these terms may 
leave him at their peril. Note, It is very encouraging to think that, whatever 
we leave, or lose, or suffer for Christ, we do not make a hard bargain for our- 
selves. Whatever we part with for this pearl of price, we may comfort ourselves 
with this, that it is well worth what we give for it. The terms are, that we 
must prefer Christ, Ist. Before our nearest and dearest relations, “father or 
mother, son or daughter.” Between these relations, because there is little 
room left for envy, there is commonly more room for love; and therefore these 
are instanced in as relations which we are most likely to affect, Children must 
love their parents, and parents must love their children; but if they love them 
better than Christ, they are unworthy of him. As we must not be deterred 
from Christ by the hatred of our relations, which he spoke of, ver. 21—36, so 
we must not be drawn from him by their love. Christians must beas Levi, that 
“said to his father, I have not seen him,” Deu. xxxiii. 9. 2nd, Before our ease 
and safety. We must “take up our cross and follow him,” else we are not 
“worthy of him.” Here observe, 1. Those that would follow Christ must ex- 
pect their cross, and take it up. 2. In taking up the cross we must follow 
Christ’s example, and bear it as he did. 3. It isa great encouragement to us, 
when we meet with crosses, that, in bearing of them, we follow Christ, who 
hath shewed us the way, and, if we follow him faithfully, will lead us through 
sufferings, like him, to glory with him. 3rd. Before life itself, ver. 39: “ He 
that findeth his life shall lose it;” that thinks he has found it, when he hath 
saved it, and kept it, by denying Christ, he shall lose it in an eternal death; but 
he “that loseth his life for Christ’s sake,” that will part with it rather than 
deny Christ, he “shall findit,” to his unspeakable advantage, in an eternal life. 
Those are best prepared for the life to come that sit most loose to this present 
hfe. sf 
9. That Christ himself would so heartily espouse their cause as to shew him- 
self a friend to all their friends, and to repay all the kindnesses that should at 
any time be bestowed upon them, ver. 40—42: “He that receiveth you, re- 
ceiveth me.” Ist. It is here implied, that though the generality would reject 
them, yet they should meet with some that would receive and entertain them, 
would bid the message welcome into their hearts, and the messengers into their 
houses, for the sake of it. Why wa’ the Gospel-market made, but that if some 
will not, others will? In the worst of times there is a remnant according to the 
election of grace. Christ’s ministers shall not “labour in vain.” 2nd. Jesus 
Christ takes what is done to his faithful ministers, whether in kindness or in 
unkindness, as done to himself, and reckons himself treated as they are treated: 
“ He that receiveth you, receiveth me.” Both honours and contempts put upon 
an ambassador do reflect honour or contempt upon the prince that sends him; 
and ministers are “ambassadors for Christ.” See how Christ may still be 
entertained Ko those that would testify their respects to him; his people and 
ministers we have always with us, and he is “ with them always,” even to the 
end of the world. Nay, the honour riseth higher: “ He that receiveth me, 
receiveth him that sent me.” Not only Christ takes it as done to himself, but, 
through Christ, God doth so too. By entertaining Christ’s ministers, they en- 
tertain, not “angels unawares,” but Christ ; nay, and God himself, and unawares 
too, as appears, ch. xxv. 37: “ When saw we thee an hungred?” 3rd. That 
though the kindness done to Christ’s disciples be never so small, yet, if there 
be occasion for it, and ability to do no more, it shall be accepted, though it be 
“but a cup of cold water given to one of these little ones,” ver. 42. ‘They are 
“ little ones,” poor and weak, and often stand in need of refreshment, and glad 
of the least. The extremity may be such that a “‘ cup of cold water” may be a 
great fayour. Note, Kindnesses shewed to Christ’s disciples are valued, in 
Christ’s books, not according to the cost of the gift, but according to the love 
and affection of the giver. On that score, the widow’s mite not only passed 
current, but was stamped high, Zw. xxi. 3, 4. 
graces may be rich in good works, though poor in the world. 4th. That kind- 
ness to Christ’s disciples which he will accept, must be done with an eye to 
Christ, and for his sake. 
phet;” and “a righteous man,” in the name of “a righteous man;” and one of 
those “ little ones,” in the name of “a disciple ;” not because they are learned, 
or witty, or because they are our relations or neighbours, but because they are 
righteous, and so bear Christ’s image. They are prophets and disciples, and so 
are sent on Christ’s errand. It is a believing regard to Christ that puts an 
acceptable value upon the kindnesses done to his ministers, when we enter- 
tain them for their Master’s sake, whose they are, ahd whom they serve. Christ 
doth not interest himself in the matter, unless we first interest ourselves in it : 
Ut tibi debeam aliquid pro eo quod prestas, debes non tantum mihi prestare, sed 
tanquam mihi,— If you wish me to feel an obligation to you for any service you 
render, you must not only perform the service, but you must convince me that 
‘you do it for my sake.’—Seneca. 5th. That kindnesses shewn to Christ’s people 
and ministers shall not only be accepted, but richly and suitably rewarded. 
There is a great deal to be gotten by doing good offices to Christ’s disciples: if 
it be done to the Lord, he will repay them again with interest ; for he is “ not 
unrighteous to forget any labour of love,” Heo. vi. 10. First. They shall “re- 
ceive a reward,” and “in nowise lose its He doth not say, they deserve a 
reward; we cannot merit any thing as wages from the hand of God; but they 
shall “receive a reward” from the free gift of God. And they shall “in no wise 
lose it,” as good services often do among men, because those that should reward 
them are either false or forgetful. The reward may be deferred; the full re- 
ward wil) be deferred till the Sees ree ee of the just; but it shallin nowise be 
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Thus, they that are truly rich in | 


A prophet must be received in the name of “ a pro- | 
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lost, nor shall they be losers by the delay. Secondly. This is a prophet’s reward, 
and arighteous man’s ; that is, either, lst. The reward that God gives to pro- 
phets and righteous men; the blessings conferred upon them shall distil upon 
their friends; or, 2nd. The reward he gives by prophets and righteous men, 
in answer to their prayers, Gen. xx. 7: ‘He is a prophet, and he shall pray 
for thee;” that is a prophet’s reward : and by their ministry, when he gives the 
instructions and comforts of the Word to those that are kind to the preachers 
of the Word, then he sends a prophet’s.reward. Prophets’ rewards are spiritual 
blessings in heavenly things; and if we know how to value them, we shal] 
reckon them good payment. ; 


CHAPTER XI. 


In this chapter we have, I. The constant and unwearied diligence of our Lord Jesus in 
his great work of preaching the Gospel, ver. 1. II. His discourse with the disciples of 
John, concerning his being the Messiah, ver. 2—6. III. The honourable testimony that 
Christ bore to John Baptist, ver. 7—15. IV. The sad account he gives of that genera- 
tion in general, and especially of some particular places, with reference to the success 
both of John’s ministry and of his own, ver. 16—24. V, His thanksgiving to his 
Father for the wise and gracious method he had taken in revealing the great mysteries 
of the Gospel, ver. 25,26. VI. His gracious call and invitation to poor sinners to come 
to him, and to be ruled, and taught, and saved by him, ver. 27—30. Nowhere have we 


more of the terrors of Gospel woes for warning to us, or of the sweetness of Gospel 
grace for encouragement to us, than in this chapter, which sets before us life and death, 
the blessing and the curse, 


+ ND it came to pass, when 
Jesus had made an end of 
commanding his twelve dis- 


teach and to preach in their 
cities. 2 Now when John 


works of Christ, he sent two 
of his disciples, 3 And said 
unto him, Art thou he that 
should come, or do we look for another? 4 Jesus 
answered and said unto them, Go and shew John 
again those things which ye do hear and see: 5 
The blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are 
raised up, and the poor have the gospel preached to 
them. 6 And blessed is he, whosoever shall not be 
offended in me. 


The first verse of this chapter some join to the foregoing chapter, and make 

it, not unfitly, the close of that. 

irst. The ordination sermon which Christ preached to his disciples, in the 
foregoing chapter, is here called his “commanding them.” Note, Christ's com- 
missions imply commands. Their preaching of the Gospel was not only per- 
mitted them, but it was enjoinedthem. It was not a thing they were left at their 
liberty about, but ‘‘necessity was laid upon them,” 1 Cor. ix. 16. The promises 
he made them are included in these commands, for the covenant of grace is a 
“word which he hath commanded,” Ps. cy 8: ‘He made an end of command- 
ing’,—éréAccev Siardcowv. Note, The instructions Christ gives are full instrue- 
tions; he goes through with his work. 

Secondly. When Christ had said what he had to say to his disciples, “he 
departed thence.” It should seem they were very loath to scatter and go 
abroad from their Master, till he departed, and separated himself from them; 
as the nurse withdraws the hand, that the child may learn to go itself. Christ 
would now teach them how to live, and how to work without his bodily pre- 
sence. It was expedient for them that Christ should thus go away for awhile, 
that they might be prepared for his long departure, and that, by the help of the 
Spirit, their own hands might be “sufficient for them,” (Dew. xxxiii. 7,) and they 
might not be always children. We have little account of what they did now 

ursuant to their commission. hey went abroad, no doubt, probably into 
Judea, (for in Galilee, the Gospel had been mostly preached hitherto,) publish- 
ing the doctrine of Christ, and working miracles in his name, but still ina more 
immediate dependence upon him, and not being long from him; and thus they 
were trained up, by degrees, for their great work. 

Thirdly. Christ departed “to teach and preach,” there, where he sent his 
disciples before him to “work miracles,” ch. x. 1—8, and so to raise people’s 
expectations, and make way for his entertainment. Thus was the “ way of the 
Lord prepared.” John prepared it by bringing people to repentance, but he 
“did no miracles.” The disciples go further, they “work miracles” for the 
confirmation. Note, Repentance and faith prepare people for the blessings of 
the kingdom of heaven, which Christ gives. Observe, when Christ empowered 
them to work miracles, he employed himself in teaching and preaching, as if 
that were the more honourable of the two. That was but in order to this. 
Healing the sick was the “saving of bodies,” but preaching the Gospel 
was to the “saving of souls.” Christ had directed his disciples to preach, 
ch. x. 73 yet he did not leave off preaching himself. He set them to work, 
not for his own ease, but for the ease of the country, and was not the less 
busy for employing them. How unlike are they to Christ who yoke others 
only that they may themselves be idle. Note, The increase and multitude of 
labourers in the Lord’s work should be made not an excuse for our negligence, 
but an encouragement to our diligence. The more busy others are, the more 
busy we should be; and all little enough, so much work is there to be done. 
Observe, he went to preach in their cities, which were populous places; he cast 
the net of the Gospel where there were most fish to be enclosed. Wisdom cries 
‘fin the city,” Pr.i, 21; “at the entry of the city.” Pr. viii. 3. In “ the cities of 
the Jews,” even theirs who made light of him, yet had the first offer. 
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What he preached we are not told; but it is likely it was to the same purpose 
with his Sermon on the Mount. But here is next recorded a message which 
John Baptist sent to Christ, and his return to it, ver. 2—6. We heard before 
that Jesus heard of John’s sufferings, ch. iv. 12. Now we are told that John, 
in prison, hears of Christ’s doings. He “heard in the prison the works of 
Christ ;” and, no doubt, he was glad to hear of them, for he was a true friend of 
the Bridegroom, Jo. ili. 29. Note, When one useful instrument is laid aside, 
God knows how to raise up many others in the stead of it. The work went on, 

hough John was in prison, and it added no affliction, but a great deal of conso- 
ation to his bonds. Nothing is more comfortable to God’s people in distress 
than to “hear of the works of Christ,” especially to experience them in their 
own souls. This turns a prison into a palace. Some way or other, Christ will 
convey the notices of his love to those that are in trouble for conscience sake. 
John could not see the works of Christ, but he heard of them with pleasure. 
And blessed are they which “have not seen,” but only heard, and yet “have 
believed.” Now John Baptist, hearing of Christ’s works, sent two of his disci- 
ples to him; and what passed between them and him we have here an account 
of. Here is, 

I. The question they had to propose to him: “ Art thou he that should come, 
or do we look for another ?” ‘This was a serious and important question : Art 
thou the Messiah promised, or not? Art thou the Christ? Tellus.’ 1. It is 
taken for granted that the Messiah should come. It was one of the names by 
which he was known tothe Old Testament saints : “ He that cometh,” or “ shall 
eome,” Ps. exviii. 26. He is now come, but there is another coming of his we 
still expect. 2. They intimate that, if this be not he, they would “look for 
another.” Note, We must not be weary of looking for him that is to come, nor 
ever say, we will no more expect him till we come to enjoy him. ‘Though he 
tarry, wait for him, for “he that shall come will come,” though not in our time. 
3. They intimate, likewise, that if they be convinced this is he, they will not be 
sceptics, they will be satisfied, and will look for no other. 4, The therefore ask, 
“Art thou he 2” Johnhad said, for his part, “ Lamnot the Christ,” Jno. i. 20. Now, 

First. Some think John sent this question for his own satisfaction. It is true 
he had borne a noble testimony to Christ, he declared him to be the “Son of 
God,” Jno. i. 34; “the Lamb of God,” ver. 29; and he that “ should baptize with 
the Holy Ghost,” ver. 33; and “sent of God,” Jno. iii. 34; which were great 
things. But he desired to be further and more fully assured that he was 
the Messiah that had been so long promised and expected. Note, In matters 
relating to Christ, and our salvation by him, it is good to be sure. Christ ap- 
peared not in that external pomp and power that it was expected he should 
appear in; his own disciples stumbled at this, and perhaps John did so : Christ 
saw something of this at the bottom of this inquiry, when he said, “‘ Blessed is 
he who shall not be offended in me.” Note, [t is hard, even for good men, to 
bear up against vulgar errors. ; : 

Secondly. John’s doubt might arise from his own present circumstances. 
He was a prisoner, and might be tempted to think, if Jesus be indeed the 
Messiah, whence is it that I, his friend and forerunner, am brought into this 
trouble, and am left to be so long in it, and he never looks after me, visits me 
not, nor sends to me, inquires not after me, doth nothing either to sweeten 
my imprisonnent or hasten my enlargement. Doubtless there was a good 
reason why our Lord Jesus did not go to John in prison, lest there should seem 
to have been a compact between them; but John construed it a neglect, and 
it was perhaps a shock to his faith in Christ. Note, 1. Where there is true 
faith, yet there may be a mixture of unbelief; the best are not always alike 
strong. 2. ‘Troubles for Christ, especially when they continue long unrelieved, 
are such trials of faith as sometimes prove too hard to be borne up against. 3. 
The remaining unbelief of good men may sometimes in an hour of temptation 
strike at the root, and call in question the most fundamental truths, which were 
thought to be well settled: “ Will the Lord cast off for ever?” But we will 
hope that John’s faith did not fail in this matter, only he desired to have it 
strengthened and confirmed. Note, The best saints have need of the best 
helps they can get for the strengthening of their faith, and the arming of them- 
selves against temptations to infidelity. Abraham believed, and yet desired a 
sign, Gen. xv. 6,8; so did Gideon, Jud. vi. 36, 37. But, 

Thirdly. Others think John sent his disciples to Christ with this question, 
not so much for his own satisfaction as for theirs. Observe, 'Chough he was a 
prisoner, they stuck to him, attended on him, and were ready to receive in- 
structions from him ; they loved him, and would not leave him. Now, 1. They 
were weak in knowledge, and wavering in their faith, and needed instruction 
and confirmation; and in this matter they were somewhat prejudiced ; being 
jealous for their master, they were jealous of our Master; were loath to ac- 
knowledge Jesus to be the Messiah, because he eclipsed John; and are loath to 
believe their own master when they think he speaks against himself and them. 
Good men are apt to have their judgments biassed by their interest. Now 
John would have their mistakes rectified, and them as well satisfied as he him- 
self was. Note, The strong ought to consider the infirmities of the weak, and 
do what they can to help them; and such as we cannot help ourselves, we 
should send to those that can: “When thou art converted, strengthen thy 
brethren.” 2. John was all along industrious to turn over his disciples to Christ, 
as from the grammar school to the academy. Perhaps he foresaw his death ap- 
proaching, and therefore would bring his disciples to be better acquainted with 
Christ, under whose guardianship he must leave them. Note, Ministers’ busi- 
ness is to direct every body to Christ. And those who would know the certainty 
of the doctrine of Christ, must apply themselves to him, who is come to give 
an understanding: those that would grow in grace, must be inquisitive. 

IL. Here is Christ's answer to this question, ver. 4—6. It was not so direct and 
express, as when he said, “I that speak unto thee, am he;” but it was a real 
answer, an answer in fact. Christ will have us to spell out the convincing 
evidences of gospel truths, and to take pains in digging for knowledge. 

First. He points them to what they heard and saw, which they must tell 
John, that he might from hence take occasion the more fully to instruct and 
convince them out of their own mouths. Go and tell him “ what you hear and 
see.” Note, Our senses may and ought to be appealed to in those things that 
are their proper objects. Therefore the Popish doctrine of the real presence 


agrees not with the truth “as it is in Jesus ;” for Christ refers us to the things | 


> 


we “hear and see:” “Go and tell John,” 1. What you see of the power of 
Christ’s miracles: you see how, by the word of Jesus, “the-blind receive their 
sight, the lame walk,” &c. Christ’s miracles were done openly, and in the view 
of all; for they feared not the strongest and most impartial scrutiny : veritas non 
querit angulos,— truth seeks not concealment.” ‘They are to be considered, 
ist. As the acts of a Divine power. None butthe God of nature could thus 
overrule and outdo the power of nature. It is particularly spoken of as God’s 
prerogative to “ i ede the eyes of the blind,” Ps. cxlyi. 8. Miracles are therefore 
the broad seal of heaven, and the doctrine they are affixed to must be of God 
for his power will never contradict his truth; nor ean it be imagined he shoul 

set his seal to a lie: however Se Slee aa may be vouched for proof of false 
doctrines, true miracles evince a Divine commission: such Christ’s were, and 
leave no room to doubt that he was sent of God, and his doctrine was his 
that sent him, 2nd, As the bela ee of a Divine prediction. It was 
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foretold, Isa. xxxy. 5, 6, that our God should come, and that then “the eyes of 
the blind should be opened.” Now if the works of Christ agree with the words 
of the prophet, as it is plain they do, then no doubt but this is our God, whom we 
have waited for, who shall come with a recompense ; this is he that is so much 
wanted. 2. Tell him what you hear of the preaching of his Gospel, which goes 
along with his miracles. Faith, though confirmed by seeing, comes by hear- 
ing. Tell him, Ist. That ‘the poor preach the Gospel;’so some read it. It 
proves Christ’s Divine mission, that those whom he employed in founding his 
kingdom were poor men, destitute of all secular advantages, and therefore could 
never have carried their point if they had not been carried on by a Divine 
power. 2nd. That the “ poor have the Gospel preached to them.” Christ’s 
auditory is made up of such as the scribes and Pharisees despised, and looked 
upon with contempt; and the rabbis would not instruct, because they were 
not able to pay them. The Old Testament prophets were sent mostly to kings 
and princes, but Christ preached to the congregation of the poor. It was fore- 
told that the “poor of the flock” should “ wait upon him,” Zee. xi. 11. Note, 
Christ’s most gracious condescensions and compassions to the poor are an eyi- 
dence that it was he that should bring to the world the tender mercies of our 
God. It was foretold,that the “son of David” should be the “poor man’s 
king,” Ps. Ixxii. 2, 4, 12, 13; or, we may understand it, not so much of the poor 
of the world as the “poor in spirit,” and so that Scripture is fulfilled, 
Isa. \xi. 1: “ He hath anointed me to preach glad tidings to the meek.” Note 

It is a proof of Christ’s Divine mission that his doctrine is Gospel indeed ; good 
news to those that are truly humbled in sorrow for their sins, and truly hum- 
ble in the denial of self; to them it is accommodated, for whom God always 
declared he had mercy in store. 3rd. That the “ poor receive the Gospel,” and 
are wrought by it: they are envangelized, they receive and entertain the 
Gospel, are leavened by it, and delivered into it, as into a mould. Note, The 
wonderful efficacy of ihe Gospel is a proof of its Divine original. The poor 
are wrought upon by it. The prophets complained of the poor, that they 
“knew not the way of the Lord,’ Jer. vy. 4; they could do no good upon them; 
but the Gospel of Christ made its way into their stupid souls. 

Secondly. He pronounceth a blessing on those that ‘“‘ were not offended in 
him,” ver. 6. So clear are these evidences of Christ’s mission, that those who 
are not wilfully prejudiced against him, and scandalized in him; (so the word 
is), cannot but receive his doctrine, and so be “blessed in him.” Note, 1, There 
are many things in Christ which those that are bec and unthinking are 
apt to be offended at; some circumstances, for the sake of which they reject 
the substance of his Gospel: the meanness of his appearance, his education in 
Nazareth, the poverty of his life, the despicableness of his followers, the slights 
which the great men put upon him, the strictness of his doctrine, and the con- 
tradiction it gives to flesh and blood; the sufferings that attend the profession 
of his name, and are likely to do so; these are things that keep many from him 
who otherwise cannot but see much of God in him. Thus he is set “for the fall 
of many,” even in Israel, Zw. ii. 34; a “rock of offence,” 1 Pet. ii. 8. 2. They 
are happy who get over these offences: “ Blessed are they.” The expression 
intimates that it is a difficult thing to conquer these prejudices; and a dan- 
gerous thing not to conquer them ; but those who, notwithstanding this oppo- 
sition, believe in Christ, their faith will be found so much the more to “ praise, 
and honour, and glory.’ 


7 And as they departed, Jesus began to say unto 
the multitudes concerning John, What went ye out 
into the wilderness to see? A reed shaken with the 
wind? 8 But what went ye out for to see? A man 
clothed in soft raiment? behold, they that wear soft 
clothing are in kings’ houses. 9 But what went ye 
out for to see? A prophet? yea, I say unto you, and 
more than a prophet. 10 For this is he, of whom 
it is written, Behold, I send my messenger before 
thy face, which shall prepare thy way before thee. 
11 Verily I say unto you, Among them that are 
born of women there hath not risen a greater than 
John the Baptist: notwithstanding he that is least 
in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he. 12 
And from the days of John the Baptist until now 
the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the 
violent take it by force. 13 For all the prophets 
and the law prophesied until John. 14 And if ye 
will receive zt, this is Elias, which was for to come. 
15 He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 


_ We have here the high encomium which our Lord Jesus-gave of John Bap- 
tist ; not only to revive his honour, but to revive his work. Some of Christ’s 
disciples might perhaps take occasion, from the question John sent, to reflect 
upon him, as weak, and wavering, and inconsistent with himself; to prevent 
which, Christ gives him this character. Note, It is our duty to consult the 
reputation of our brethren, and not only to remove, but to obviate.and prevent 
jealousies, and ill thoughts of them; and we must take all occasions, oe 
those which discover any thing of infirmity, to speak well of those that are 
praiseworthy, and to give them that “ fruit of their hands.” John Baptist, 
when he was upon the : tage, and Christ in privacy and retirement, bore testi- 
mony to Christ; and now Christ a epee ¢ publicly, and John was under a 
cloud, he bore testimony to John. Note, Those who have a confirmed interest 
themselves, should improve it for the helping of the credit and reputation of 
others, whose character claims it, but either their temper or present circum- 
stances put them out of the way of it. ‘This is giving honour to whom honour 
is due. John had abased himself to honour Christ, Jno. iii. 29 303; ch. iii. 115 
had made himself nothing, that Christ might be all; and now Christ dignifies 
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him with this character. Note, Those that humble themselves shall be exalted, 
and those that honour Christ, he will honour; that confess him before men, he 
will confess, and sometimes “ before men” too, even in this world. John had 
now “finished his testimony,” and now Christ commends him. Note, Christ 
reserves his honour for his servants when they “have done their work,” 
Jno. xii. 26. Now concerning this commendation of John, observe, 

I. That Christ spoke thus honourably of John, not in the hearing of John's 
disciples, but “as they departed,” just after they were gone, Lu. vii. 24. He 
would not so much as seem to flatter John, nor have these praises of him 
reported to him. Note, Though we must be forward to give to all their due 
praise for their encouragement, yet we must avoid every thing that looks like 
flattery, or may be in danger of puffing them up; those that in other things 
are mortified to the world, yet cannot well bear their own praise. Pride is a 
corrupt humour, which we must not feed, either in others or in ourselves. 

Il. That what Christ said concerning John was intended not only for his 
praise, but for the people's profit, to revive the remembrance of John’s ministry, 
which had been much flocked after, but was (as other such things used to be) 
strangely forgotten; they did for a season, and but “ for a season, rejoice in his 
light,” Jno. v. 35. ‘ Now, consider, “ What went ye out into the wilderness to 
see?” Put this question to yourselves.’ A 

First. John preached “in the wilderness,” and thither people flocked in 
crowds to him, though in a remote place, and an inconvenient one. If teachers 
be removed into corners, it is better to go after them than be without them. 
Now if his preaching be worth taking so much pains to hear it, surely it was 
worth taking some care to recollect it. The more difficulties we have broke 
through to hear the Word, the more we are concerned to profit by it. 

Secondly. They went out to him to see him; rather to feed their eye with the 
unusual appearance of his person, than to feed their souls with his wholesome 
instructions, rather for curiosity than for conscience. Note, Many that attend 
on the Word, come rather to see and be seen, than to learn and be taught; to 
have something to talk of, than to be made wise to salvation. 

Thirdly. Christ puts it to them,“ What went ye out tosee?” Note, Those that 
attend on the Word will be called to an account, what their intentions and 
what their improvements were. We think, when the sermon is done, the care 
is over; no, then the greatest of the care begins. It will shortly be asked, 
“What business had you such atime at such an ordinance? What brought you 
thither? Was it custom or company, or was it a desire to honour God, and get 
good? “What have you brought hence?” What knowledge, and grace, and 
comfort? “ What went you to see?”’ Note, When we go to read and hear 
the Word, we should see that we aim right in what we do. 

Tif. Let us see what the commendation of John was. ‘They know not what 
answer to make to Christ’s question; ‘ Well,’ saith Christ, ‘ I will tell you what 
a man John Baptist was.’ 

First. He was a firm resolute man, and not “areed shaken with the wind ;” 
you haye been so in your thoughts of him, but he was not so. e was not 
wavering in his principles, or uneven in his conversation; but was remarkable 
for his steadiness, and consistency with himself. Those that are weak as reeds 
will be shaken as reeds ; but John was “strong in spirit,” Eph. iv. 14; when 
the wind of popular applause, on the one hand, blew fresh and fair,—when the 
storm of Herod’s rage, on the other hand, grew fierce and blustering,—John 
was still the same, the same in all weathers. The testimony he had borne to 
Christ, it was not the testimony of areed, of a man that was of one mind to-day, 
and of another to-morrow; it was not a weathercock testimony; no, his con- 
stancy in it is intimated, Jno. i. 20; “he confessed, and denied not, but con- 
fessed,” and he stood to it afterwards, Jno. iii. 28. And therefore this question 
sent by his disciples was not to be construed as speaking any suspicion he 
now had of the truth of what he had formerly said: therefore the people 
flocked to him, because he was not as areed. Note, There is nothing lost at 
Jong run by an unshaken resolution to go on with our work, neither courting 
the smiles nor fearing the frowns of men. 

Secondly. He was a self-denying man, and mortified to this world. Was he 
a man “ clothed in soft raiment?” If so, you would not have gone “into the 
wilderness to see him, but to the “court.” You went to see one that had 
‘his raiment of camel’s hair,” and a “leathern girdle about the loins:” his 
mien and habit shewed that he was dead to all pomps of the world, and the 
pleasures of sense ; his clothing agreed with the wilderness he lived in, and the 
doctrine he preached there, that of repentance. Now you cannot think that 
he who was such a stranger to the pleasures of a court should be brought to 
change his mind by the terrors of a prison, and now to question whether Jesus 
be the Messiah or no? Note, Those who have lived a life of mortification 
are least likely to be driven off from their religion by persecution. He was not 
a man clothed in “soft raiment;’ such there are, but they are “in kings’ 
houses.” Note, It becomes people in all their appearances to comport with 
their character and the place they are in, and to conform to that. Those that 
are preachers must not affect to look like courtiers: nor those whose lot is 
cast in common dwellings, be ambitious of the soft clothing which they wear 
that are in kings’ houses. Prudence teacheth us to be of apiece. John appear- 
ed rough and unpleasant, yet they flocked after him. Note, The remem- 
brance of our former zeal in attending on the Word of God should quicken 
us to and in our present work: let it not be said that we have done and suf- 
fered so many things in vain, have “run in vain,” and “laboured in vain.” 

Thirdly. His greatest commendation of all was his office and ministry, which 
was more his honour than any personal endowments or qualifications could 
be: and therefore this is mostly enlarged upon in a full encomium. 


1. He was “a prophet, yea, and more than a prophet,” ver. 9; so he said of | 


him who was the great prophet, to whom all the prophets bare witness. John 
said of himself, he was not that prophet, that great prophet, the Messiah him- 
self: and now Christ (a very competent judge) saith of him, that he was “more 
than a prophet.” He owned himself inferior to Christ, and Christ owned 
him superior to all other prophets. Observe, The forerunner of Christ was 
not aking, but_a prophet, lest it should seem that the kingdom of the Messiah 
had been laid in earthly power; but his immediate forerunner was, as suc 
transcendent prophet, more than an Old ‘Testament prophet: they 
virtuously,” but John excelled them all; they “ saw Christ’s day’ 
tance, and their vision was yet for a great while to come; but 
day dawn, he saw the sun rise, and told the people of the Messiah as one that 
stood among them. They spake of Christ, but he pointed to him; they say, “a 
virgin shall conceive.;” he said, “ Behold the Lamb of God.” 
eet He was the same that -was pro hesied to be Christ’s forerunner, ver. 10: 
This is he of whomit is written.” He was prophesied of by the other prophets, 
and therefore was greater than they. Malachi prophesied concerning John, 
“Behold, I send my messenger before thy face.” erein some of Christ’s 
honour was put upon him, that the Old Testament prophets spake and wrote 
of him; and this honour have all the saints, that their names are “ written in the 
Lamb’s book of life.” It was a great preferment to John above all the pro- 
phets, that he was Christ’s harbinger. He was a messenger sent on a great 
errand ; a messenger, “one among a thousand,” deriving his honour from him 
whose messenger he was; “he is my mipSaGHEESg sent.“ of God,” and sent before 
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the “Son of God.” His business was to ‘prepare Christ’s way,” to dispose 
people to receive the Saviour, by discovering to them their sin and misery, and 
their need of a Saviour. This he had said of himself, Jno. i. 23; and now Christ 
said it of him; intending hereby, not only to put an honour upon John’s ministry, 
but to reviye people’s regard to it, as making way for ies Messiah. Note 
Much of the beauty of God’s dispensations lies in their mutual connexion and 
coherence, and the reference they have one to another. That which advanced 
John above the Old Testament prophets was, that he went immediately before 
Christ. Note, The nearer any are to Christ, the more truly honourable they 
are. 

3. There was “not a greater born of women” than John Baptist, ver, 11+ 
Christ knew how to value persons according to the degrees of their worth, 
and he prefers John before all that went before him, before all that were 
“born of women” by ordinary generation. Of all that God has raised up, and 
called to any service in his church, John is the most eminent, even beyond 
Moses himself; for he began to preach the gospel doctrine of remission of sins 
to those that are truly penitent; and he had more signal revelations from 
heaven than any of them had; for he “saw heaven opened,” and ‘‘the Holy 
Ghost descend.” He also had great success in his ministry; almost the whole 
nation flocked to him. None rose on so great a design, or came on so noble an 
errand, as John did, nor had such reason to be welcome. Many had been born of 
women that made a greater figure in the world, but Christ prefers John before 
them. Note, Greatness is not to be measured by shows and appearances, and 
outward splendour; but those are the greatest men thatarethe greatest saints 
and the greatest blessings ; that are, as John was, “ great in the sight of the 
Lord,” Lu. i. 15. Yet this high encomium of John hath a surprising limitation ; 
“notwithstanding, he that is least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than 
he.” Ist. In the kingdom of glory. John was a great and good man; but he 
was yet in a state of infirmity and imperfection, and therefore came short of 
glorified saints, and the “spirits of just men made pertect.” Note, 1. There 
are degrees of glory in heaven, some that are less than others there; though 
every vessel is alike full, it is not alike large and capacious. 2. The least saint 
in heaven is greater, and knows more, and loves more, and doth more in prais- 
ing God, and receives more from him, than the greatest in this world. The 
saints on earth are excellent ones, Ps. xvi. 3; but those in heaven are much 
more excellent; the best in this world are “lower than the angels,” Ps. viii. 5; 
the least there are “equal with the angels,” which should make us long for that 
blessed state, where the “weak shall be as David,” Zec. xii. 8. 2nd. By the 
“kingdom of heaven” here, is rather to be understood the kingdom of grace, 
the gospel dispensation in the perfection of its power and purity, and, 0 prxporepos, 
—‘he that is less in that, is greater than John.’ Some understand it of Christ 
himself, who was younger than John, and in the opinion of some less than 
John, who always spoke diminishingly of himself; “‘I am a worm, and no man,” 
yet greater than John: so it agrees with what John Baptist said, Jno. i. 15: 
‘He that cometh after me, is preferred before me.” But it is rather to be 
understood of the apostles and ministers of the New Testament, the evangelical 
prophets; and the comparison between them and John, is not with respect to 
their personal sanctity, but to their office. John preached Christ ‘‘ coming,” 
but they preached Christ not only come, but “crucified,” and “glorified.” John 
came to the dawning of the gospel day, and therein excelled the foregoing 
prophets; but he was taken off before the noon of that day, before the rending 
of the veil, before Christ’s death and resurrection, and the pouring out of the 
Spirit ; so that the least of the apostles and evangelists, having greater disco- 
veries made to them, and being employed in a greater embassy, 1s ‘‘ greater than 
John.” John did no miracles, the apostles wrought many. ‘the ground of this 
performance is laid in the preference of the New Testament dispensation, above 
that of the Old Testament. Ministers of the New Testament therefore excel, 
because their ministration doth so, 2 Cor. iii.6, &e. John was a maximum quod 
sic,—‘ the greatest of his order ;’ he went to the utmost that the dispensation 
he was under would allow; but minimum mazximi est, majus maximo minimi,— 
‘the least of the highest order is superior to the first of the lowest; a dwarf 
upon amountain sees farther than a giant in the valley. Note, All the true 
greatness of men is derived from, and denominated by, the gracious manifes- 
tation of Christ to them. The best men are no better than he is pleased to 
make them, and reflect light upon them. What reason have we to be thank- 
ful that our lot is cast in the days of the “kingdom of heaven,” under such 
advantages of light and love; and the greater the advantages, the greater will 
the account be, if we “receive the grace of God in vain.” ; 

4. The great commendation of John Baptist was, that. God owned his 
ministry, and made it wonderfully successful for the breaking of the ice, and 
the preparing of people for the “ kingdom of heaven.” “ From the days of” the 
first appearing of “ John Baptist until now,” (which was not much above two 
years,) a great deal of good was done; so quick was the motion when it came to 
Christ the centre: “ The kingdom of heaven suftereth violence,” Prigerar, vim 
patitur, like the violence of an army taking a city by storm, or of a crowd 
thrusting into a house, so the violent take it by force. he meaning of this we 
have in the parallel place, Lu. xvi. 16: “Since that time the kingdom of God 
is preached, and every man presseth into it.” Multitudes are wrought upon by 
the ministry of John, and become his disciples. And it is, Ist. An improbable 
multitude. Those strove for a place in this kingdom that one would think had 
no right or title to it, and so seemed to be intruders, and to make a tortuous 


entry, as our law calls it, a wrongful and forcible one. When the “ children of 
the linea » are excluded out of it, and many come into it “from the East 


and the West,” then it “suffers violence.” Compare this with ch. xxi. 31, 32. 
The publicans and harlots believed John, whom the scribes and Pharisees 
rejected, and so went into the pure of God before them, “ took it over their 
heads,” while they trifled. Note, It is no breach of good manners to go to hea- 
ven before our betters. And it isa great commendation of the Gospel, from 
the days of its infancy, that it has brought many to holiness that were very 
unlikely. 2nd. An importunate multitude. This violence notes a strength 

and vigour, and earnestness of desire and endeavour, in those that followed 
John’s ministry, else they would not have come so far to attend upon it. It 
shews us also what fervency and zeal is required of all those that design to 
make heayen of their religion. Note, Those that would “enter into the king- 
dom of heaven” must “strive to enter.” That kingdom suffers a holy violence. 
Self must be denied; the bent and bias, the frame and temper, of the mind 
must be altered; there are hard services to be done, and hard sufferings to be 
undergone, a force to be put upon the corrupt nature; we must run, and 
wrestle, and fight, and be ‘‘in an agony,” and ail little enough to win such a 
prize, and to get over such opposition from without and from within. “The 
violent take it by force.” Those that will have an interest in the great salva- 
tion are carried out towards it with a strong desire; will have it upon any 
terms, and not think them hard, nor quit their hold without a blessing, 
Gen. xxxii. 26. Those that will make their calling and election sure must give 
diligence. The kingdom of heaven was never intended to indulge the ease of 
triflers, but to be the rest of them that labour. It isa blessed sight: O that we 
could see more of it; not with an angry contention, thrusting others out of the 
kingdom of heayen; but with a holy contention, thrusting themselves into it, 
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5. The ministry of John was the “beginning of the Gospel,” as it is reckoned, 
Mar.i.1; Acts i.22, This is shewed here in two things: Ist. In John the 
Old Testament dispensation began to die, ver. 13. So long that ministration 
continued in full force and virtue, but then it began to decline. Though the 
obligation of the law of Moses was not removed til Christ’s death, yet the dis- 
coveries of the Old Testament began to, be superseded by the more clear 
manifestation of “the kingdom of heaven” as “at hand.” Because the light 
of the Gospel,” as that of nature, was to precede and make way for its law ; 
therefore the prophecies of the Old Testament came to an end (finis perficiens, 
not interficiens,—‘an end of completion, not of duration,’) before the precepts of 
it; so that when Christ saith, ‘ All the prophets and the law prophesied until 
John,” he shews us, First, How the light of the Old Testament was set up ; 
it was set up “in the law and the prophets,” who spoke, though darkly, of 
Christ and his kingdom. Observe, The law is said _to prophesy, as well as the 

rophets concerning him that was to come. Christ “began at Moses, 
bit xxiv. 27. Christ was foretold py te dumb signs of the Mosaic work, as well 
as by the more articulate voices of the prophets, and was exhibited, not a, in 
the verbal predictions, but in the personal and real types. Blessed be God 
that we have both the New Testament doctrine to explain the Old Testament 

rophecies, and the Old Testament prophecies to confirm and illustrate the 
woe Testament doctrine, Heb. i. 1; like the two cherubims, they look at each 
The law was given by Moses long ago, and there had been no prophets 
for three hundred years before John, and yet they were both said to “ prophesy 
until John,” because the law was still observed, and Moses and the prophets 
still read. Note, The Scripture is teaching to this day, though the penmen of 
it are gone. Moses and the prophets are dead, the apostles and evangelists 
dead, Zec. i. 5, but “the Word of the Lord endures for ever.” 1 Pet. i. 25. 
The Scripture is “speaking expressly,” though the writers are silent in the dust. 
Secondly. How this light was laid aside: when he saith, they “ prophesied until 
John,” he intimates that their glory was eclipsed by the glory which excelled; 
their predictions superseded by John’s testimony, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God.’ 
Even before the sun riseth, the morning light makes the candles to grow dim. 
Their prophecies of a Christ to come became out of date when John said, He 
is come.” 2nd, In him the New Testament day began to dawn; for, ver. 14, 
“This is Elias, that was for to come.” John was as the loop that coupled the 
two Testaments; as Noah was fibula utriusque mundi,— the link connectin both 
worlds,’ so was he utriusque Testamenti,— the link connecting both Testa- 
ments.’ The concluding prophecy of the Old Testament was, “ Behold, I will 
send you Elijah,’ Mal. iv. 5,6. Those words proenese until John, and then 
being turned into a history, they ceased to prophesy. First. Christ speaks of it 
as a great truth, that John Baptist is the Elias of the New Testament, not 
Elias in propria persona,— in his own person, he denied that, Jno. i. 21. ‘Such 
an Elias the carnal Jews expected; but one that should come in the spirit and 
power of Elias, Zw. i. 17, like him in temper and conversation, that should 
press repentance with terrors, and especially, as it is in the prophecy, that 
should “turn the hearts of the fathers to the children.” Secondly. He speaks 
of it as a truth, which would not be easily apprehended by those whose expect- 
ations fastened upon the temporal kingdom of the Messiah, and introductions 
to it agreeable. Christ suspects the welcome of it; “if ye will receive it.” 
Not but that it was true, whether they would receive it or no: but he upbraids 
them with their prejudices, that they were backward to receive the greatest 
truths that were cross to their sentiments, though never so favourable to their 
interests. Or, ‘if “you will receive him,” or, if you will receive the ministry 
of John as that of the promised Elias, he will be an Elias to you, to turn you, 
and prepare you for the Lord.’ Note, Gospel truths are as they are received, 
a savour of life or death. Christ is a Saviour, and John an Elias, to those who 
will receive the truth concerning them. 

Lastly. Our Lord closeth this discourse with a solemn demand of attention, 
ver. 15: “He that hath ears to hear, let him hear;” which intimates that 
those things were dark, and hard to be understood, and therefore needed atten- 
tion; but of qrens concern and consequence, and therefore well deserved it. 
‘Let all people take notice of this. If John be the Elias prophesied of, then 
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certainly there is a great revolution on foot; the Messiah’s kingdom is at the 
door, and the world will shortly be surprised into a happy change. These are 
things which require your serious consideration, and therefore you are all con- 
cerned to hearken to what I say.’ Note, The things of God are of great and 
common concern: every one that has ears to hear any thing, is concerned to 
hear this. It intimates that God requires no more from us but the right use 
and improvement of the faculties he has already given us. He requires those 
to hear that have ears, those to use their reason that have reason. Therefore 
people are ignorant, not because they want powers, but because they want 
wills; therefore they do not hear, because, like the deaf adder, they “stop 
their ears.” 

16 But whereunto shall I liken this generation ? 
It is like unto children sitting in the markets, and 
calling unto their fellows, 17 And saying, We 
have piped unto you, and ye have not danced; we 
have mourned unto you, and ye have not lamented. 
18 For John came neither eating nor drinking, and 
they say, He hath a devil. 19 The Son of man 
came eating and drinking, and they say, Behold a 
man gluttonous, and a winebibber, a friend of pub- 
licans and sinners. But wisdom is justified of her 
children. 20 Then began he to upbraid the cities 
wherein most of his mighty works were done, be- 
cause they repented not: 21 Woe unto thee, 
Chorazin! woe unto thee, Bethsaida! for if the 
mighty works, which were done in you, had been 
done in ‘Tyre and Sidon, they would have repented 
long ago in sackcloth and ashes. 22 But I say unto 
you, It shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon 
at the day of judgment, than for you. 23 And thou, 
Capernaum, which art exalted unto heaven, shalt 
be brought down to hell: for if the mighty works, 
which have been done in thee, had been done in 
Sodom, it would have remained until this day. 
24 But I say unto you, That it shall be more 
tolerable for the land of Sodom in the day of judg- 


ment, than for thee. 


TYRE, WITH THE OLD PORT. 


Christ was going on in the praise of John Baptist and his ministry, but here |] 


stops on a sudden, and turns that to the reproach of those who enjoyed both 
that and the ministry of Christ and his apostles too invain. As to that gener- 
ation, we may observe who he “compares them to,” ver. 16—19. And as to 
the particular places he instanceth in, we may observe who he compares them 
with, ver. 20—24. 

I. As to that “generation,” the body of the Jewish people at that time. There 
were many indeed that pressed into the kingdom of heaven; but the generality 
continued in unbelief and obstinacy. John was a great and good. man, but the 
generation into which his lot was cast was as barren and unprofitable as could 
be, and unworthy of him. Note, ‘The badness of the places where good minis- 
ters live, serves for a foil to their beauty. It was Noah's raise that he was 

righteous in this generation.” _ Having commended John, he condemns those 
that had him among them, and did not profit by his ministry. Note, The more 
praiseworthy the minister is, the more blameworthy the people are if they slight 
him, and so it will be found in the day of account. This our Lord Jesus here 
sets forth in a parable, yet ee as if he were at a loss to find out a similitude 
fl de ae represent this, “Whereunto shall I liken this generation?” Note, 

here is not a greater absurdity than that which they are guilty of, that 
62 


have good preaching among them, and are never the better forit. It is hard 
to say “ what they are like.” The similitude is taken from some common cus- 
tom among the Jewish children at their play, who, as is usual with children, 
imitated the fashions of grown people at their marriages and funerals, “‘rejoic- 
ing and lamenting,” but, being all a jest, it made no impression; no more did 
the ministry either of John aptist or of Christ upon that generation. He 
especially reflects on the scribes and Pharisees, who had a proud conceit of 
themselves; therefore, to humble them, he compares them to children, and 
their carriage to children’s play. The parable will be best explained by open- 
ing and the reddition of it together, in these five observations. 

ote, First. The God of heaven useth variety of proper means and methods 
for the conversion and salvation of poor souls; he would “have all men to be 
saved,” and therefore leaves no stone unturned in order to it. The great thin 
he aims at is the melting of our wills into a compliance with the will of Go 
and, in order to this, the affecting of us with the discoveries he has made o 
himself. Having various affections to be wrought upon, he useth various ways 
of working upon them, which, though differing one from another, all tend to 
the same thing, and God is in them all, driving on the same design. In the 
parable this is called his piping to us, and his mourning to us; he hath “ piped 
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to us” in the precious promises of the Gospel, proper to work upon hope, and 
mourned to us in the dreadful threatenings of the law, proper to work upon 
fear, that he might frighten us out of our sins, and allure us to himself. He 
hath “ piped to us” in gracious and merciful providences, “mourned to us” in 
calamitous afflicting providences, and hath set the one over against the other. 
He hath taught his ministers to “ change their voice,” Gal. iy. 20. Sometimes 
to speak in thunder from Mount Sinai, sometimes in a still small voice from 
Mount Sion. In the reddition of the parable is set forth the different temper of 
John’s ministry and of Christ’s, who were the two great lights of that genera- 
tion.. 1. On the one hand John came “mourning” to them, neither “ eating 
nor drinking;” not conversing familiarly with people, nor ordinarily eating 
in company, but alone, in his cell in the wilderness, where “his meat was 
locusts and wild honey.” Now this, one would think, should work upon them; 
for such an austere mortified life as this was very agreeable to the doctrine he 
preached, and that minister is most likely to do good whose conversation is 
according to his doctrine; and yet the preaching even of such a minister is not 
always effectual. 2. On the other hand, “the Son of man came eating and 
drinking,” and so he “piped unto them.” Christ conversed familiarly with all 
sorts of people, not affecting any peculiar strictness or austerity ; he was affable 
and easy of access, not shy of ane company; was often at feasts, both with 
Pharisees and publicans, to try if this would win upon those that were not 
wrought upon by John’s reservedness. Those that were not awed by John’s 
frowns would be allured by Christ’s smiles, from whom St. Paul learned to 
become “all things to all men,” 1 Cor. ix. 22. Now our Lord Jesus, by this 
freedom he took, did not at all condemn John, any more than John did condemn 
him, though their carriage was so very different. Note, Though we are never 
so clear in the goodness of our own practice, yet we must not judge of others 
byit. There may be a great “diversity of operations,’ where “itis the same 
God that worketh all in all,” 1 Cor. xii. 6: and this various “ manifestation of 
the Spirit is given to every man to profit withal,” ver. 7. Observe, especially 
that God's ministers are variously gifted. The ability and genius of some 
lies one way; of others, another way. Some are Boanergeses, ‘sons of thunder;’ 
others Barnabases, ‘ sons of consolation;’ yet “‘all these worketh that one and 
the selfsame” spirit, 1 Cor. xii. 11; and therefore we ought not to condemn 
either, but to praise both, and praise God for both, who thus tries various ways 
of dealing with persons of various tempers, that sinners may be either made 
pliable or left inexcusable : so that whatever the issue is, God will be glorified. 

Note, Secondly. The various methods which God takes for the conversion 
of sinners are, with many, fruitless and ineffectual. “ Ye have not danced, ye 
haye not lamented,” that is, ‘ you have not been suitably affected either with the 
one or with the other. Particular means have, as in medicine, their particular 
intentions, which must be answered; particular impressions, which must be 
submitted to, in order to the success of the great and general design. Now if 
people will be neither bound by laws, nor invited by promises, nor trighted by 
threatenings, will neither be awakened by the greatest things, nor allured by 
the sweetest things, nor startled by the most terrible things, nor be made sen- 
sible by the plainest things, if they will hearken to the voice neither of Scrip- 
ture, nor reason, nor experience, nor providence, nor conscience, nor interest, 
what more can be done? “The bellows are burnt, the lead is consumed, the 
founder melteth in vain, reprobate silver shall men call them,” Jer. vi. 29, 30. 
Ministers’ labour is bestowed in vain, Jsa. xlix. 4—and, which is a much greater 
loss, “ the grace of God received in vain,” 2 Cor. vi. 1. Note, It is some com- 
fort to faithful ministers, when they see little success of their labours, that it is 
mo new thing for the best preachers, and the best Srcacmans in the world, to 
come short of the desired end. ‘ Who hath believed our report?” If “from 
the blood of the slain, from the fat of the mighty,” the bow of those great 
commanders, Christ and John, returned so often empty, 2 Sam. i, 22, no marvel 
if ours do so, and we prophesy to so little purpose upon dry bones. 

Note, Thirdly. That commonly those people that do not profit by the means 
of grace are perverse, and reflect upon the ministers by whom they enjoy 
those means; and because they do not get good themselves, they do all the 
hurt they can to others, by raising and propagating prejudices against the 
Word, and the faithful preachers of it. Those that will not comply with God, 
and walk after him, confront him and walk contrary to him. So “this gener- 
ation ” did, because they were resolved not to believe Christ and John, and to 
own them, as they ought to have done, for the best of men; they set themselves 
to abuse them, and to represent them as the worst. 1. As for John Baptist, 
they say, “ He has a devil.” They imputed his strictness and reservedness to 
melancholy, and some kind or degree of a possession of Satan. ‘ Why should we 
heed him? he isa poor hypochondraical man, full of fancies, and under the 
power of a crazed imagination.’ 2. As for Jesus Christ, they imputed his free 
and obliging conversation to the more vicious habit of toxury and flesh-pleas- 
ing; “ Behold, a gluttonous man and a winebibber.” No reflection could be 
more foul and invidious; it is the charge against the rebellious son, Deut. xxi. 20: 
“He is a glutton and a drunkard.” Yet none could be more false and unjust; 
for Christ “ pleased not himself,” Rom. xv. 3, nor did ever any man live such a 
life of selfdenial, mortification, and contempt of the world, as Christ lived. 
He that was “ undefiled, and ene from sinners,” is here represented as in 
Hae with them, and polluted by them. Note, The most unspotted innocency, 
and the most unparalleled excellency, will not always be a fence against ‘the 
reproach of tongues:” nay, a man’s best gifts, and best actions, which are 
both well intended, and well calculated for edification, may be made the 
matter of his reproach. The best of our actions may become the worst of our 
accusations, as David’s fasting, Ps. lxix. 10. It was true, in some sense, that 
Christ was a “friend to publicans and sinners,” the best friend they ever had, 
for he “came into the world to save sinners,” great sinners, even “the chief :” 
so he said, very feelingly, who had been himself, not a publican and sinner, but a 
Pharisee and sinner; but this is, and will be to eternity, Christ’s praise, and 
ney forfeited the benefit of it who thus turned it to his reproach. 

ote, Fourthly. That the cause of this great unfruitfulness and perverse- 
ness of people, under the means of grace, is because “they are like children 
sitting in the markets:” they are foolish as children, froward as children, 
mindless and playful as children. Would they but “shew themselves men” in 
understanding, there would be some hopes of them. ‘The market-place” they 
sit in, is to some a place of idleness, ch, xx. 3; to others, a place of worldly 
business, Jas. iv. 13; to all a place of noise, of diversion ; so that if you ask the 
reason why people get so little good by the means of grace, you will find it is 
because they are slothful and trifling, and do not love to take pains; or, because 
their heads, and hands, and hearts are full of the world, the cares of which 
choke the Word, and choke their souls at last, Hz. xxxili, 31; Amos viii. 5; 
and they study to divert their own thoughts from every thing that is serious. 
Thus “in the markets” they are, and there they sit: in these things their 
hearts rest, and by them they resolve to abide. : 

Note Fifthly. hough the means of grace be thus slighted and abused by 
many, by the most, yet there is a remnant that, through grace, do improve 
them, and answer the designs of them, to the glory of God, and the good of 
their own souls. “But wisdom is justified of her children.” Christ is “ wis- 
dom,” in him “are hid treasures of io ;” the saints “ are the children God 
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| has given” him, Heb. ii. 13. The Gospel is “ wisdom,” it is the ‘‘ wisdom from 


above.” True believers are begotten again by it, and born from above too: 
they are wise children, wise for themselves and their true interests; not like 
the foolish children that sat in the markets. These “children of wisdom justify 
wisdom,” they comply with the designs of Christ’s grace, answer the intentions 
of it, and are suitably affected with, and impressed by, the various methods it 
takes, and so evidence the wisdom of Christ in taking these methods. This is 
explained, Lu. vii, 29. “The publicans justified God, being baptized with the 
baptism of John,” and afterwards embracing the Gospel of Christ. Note, 
The success of the means of grace justifies the wisdom of God in the choice of 
these means, against those who charge him with folly therein. The cure of 
every patient that observes the physician’s orders justifies the wisdom of the 
physician; and therefore Paul is “not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ,” be- 
cause, whatever it is to others, to them “that believe, it is the power of God 
unto salvation,” Jtom.i.16; when “the cross of Christ,” which to others is 
foolishness,” and a “stumbling-block,” is to them “that are called the wisdom 
of God, and the power of God,” 1 Cor. i. 23, 24: so that they make the know- 
ledge of that the top of their ambition, 1 Cor. ii. 2, and the efficacy of that the 
crown of their glorying, Gal. vi. 14. Here is “wisdom justified of her chil- 
dren.” Wisdom’s children are wisdom’s‘ witnesses” in the world, Isa. xliii. 10, 
and shall be pronounced as witnesses in that day when wisdom, that is now 
“justified ” by the saints, shall “ be glorified in the saints,” and “ admired in all 
them that believe,” 2 Thes.i.10. If the unbelief of some reproach Christ, by 
giving him the lie, the faith of others shall honour him, by setting to its seal 
that he is true, and that “he also is wise,” 1 Cor.i. 25. Whether we do it or 
no, it will be done ; not only God’s equity, but his ‘wisdom, will be justified 
when he speaks, when he judges.” Well, this is the account Christ gives of 
that generation; and that generation is not passed away, but remains in a suc- 
cession of the like; for as it was then, it has been since, and is still; some 
believe the things which are spoken, and some believe not, Acts xxviii. 24. 

IL. As to the particular places in which Christ was most conversant. What he 
said in general of that generation, he applied in particular to those places, to 
affect them. ‘Then began he to upbraid them,” ver. 20. He began to preach 
to them long before, ch. iv. 17, but he did not begin “to upbraid” till now. 
Note, Rough and unpleasing methods must not be taken till gentler means 
have first been used. Christ is not apt to upbraid; he “gives liberally, and 
upbraideth not,” till sinners, by their obstinacy, extort it from him. Wis- 


; dom first invites, but when her invitations are slighted, then she upbraids, 


Pr. i, 20, 24, 
Now observe, 

First. The sin charged upon them: not any against the moral law; then an 
appeal would have lain to the Gospel, which would have relieved; but a sin 
against the Gospel, the remedial law, and that is impenitency. This was it 
he upbraided them with, or reproached them for, as the most shameful, un- 
grateful thing that could be, that “they repented not.” Note, Wilful impenitency 
is the great damning sin of multitudes that enjoy the Gospel, and which, more 
than any other, sinners will be upbraided with to eternity. The great doctrine 
that both John Baptist, and Christ and the apostles preached, was “repent- 
ance ;” the great thing designed, both in the piping and in the mourning, was to 
prevail with people to change their minds and ways, to leave their sins, and 
turn to God; and this they would not be brought to. He doth not say, because 
they ‘‘ believed not,’—for some kind of faith many of them had, that Christ was 
“a teacher come from God,’’—but because “ they repented not;” their faith did 
not prevail to the transforming of their hearts, and the reforming of their lives. 
Christ reproved them for their other sins, that he might “lead them to repent- 
ance;” but when “ they repented not,” he “upbraided them” with that, as their 
“yvefusal to be healed.” He upbraided them with it, that they might upbraid 
themselves, and might at length see the folly of it, as that which alone makes the 
sad case a desperate one, and the wound incurable. 

Secondly. The aggravation of the sin. They were “the cities in which most 
of his mighty works were done ;” for thereabouts his principal residence had 
been for some time. Note, Some places enjoy the means of grace in greater 
plenty, power, and purity than other places. Godis a free agent, and acts so 
in all his disposals, both as the God of nature and as the God of grace, com- 
mon and distinguishing grace. By Christ’s “‘ mighty works” they should have 
been prevailed with, not only to receive his doctrine, but to obey his law; the 
curing of bodily diseases should have been the healing of their souls; but it had 
not that effect. Note, The stronger inducements we have to repent, the more 
heinous is the impenitency, and the severer will the reckoning be; for Christ 
keeps account of the “mighty works done among us,” and of the gracious 
cg wee for us too, by which also we should be “led to repentance,” 

om. i. 4. 

1. Chorazin and Bethsaida are here instanced in ver. 21, 22; they have each 
of them their woe: “ Woe unto thee Chorazin, woe unto thee Bethsaida.” 
Christ came into the world to bless us; but if that blessing be slighted, he has 
woes in reserve; and his woes are of all other the most terrible. These two 
cities were situate upon “the sea of Galilee,” the former on the east side, and 
the latter on the west; rich and populous places. Bethsaida was lately ad- 
vanced to a city by Philip the tetrarch; out of it Christ took at least three of 
his apostles. ‘Thus highly were these places favoured; yet because “ the 
knew not the day of their visitation,” they fell under these woes, which stuc 
so close to them, that soon after this they decayed, and dwindled into mean 
obseure villages: so fatally doth sin ruin cities, and so certainly doth the 
word of Christ take place. Now Chorazin and Bethsaida are here compared 
with Tyre and Sidon, two maritime cities we read much of in the Old Tes- 
tament, that had been brought to ruin, but began to flourish again: these cities 
bordered upon Galilee, but were in a very ill name among the Jews, for idolatry 
and other wickedness. Christ sometimes went “into the coasts of Tyre and 
Sidon,” ch. xv. 21, but never thither; the Jews would have taken it very hein- 
ously if he had; therefore Christ, to convince and humble them, here shews, 
Ist. That Tyre and Sidon would not have been so bad as Chorazin and Beth- 
saida: if they had had the same word preached, and the same miracles wrought 
among them, “they would have repented,” and that “ long ago,” as Nineveh did, 
“in sackcloth and ashes.” Christ, who knows the hearts of all, knew that if he 
had gone and, lived among them, and preached among them, he should have 
done more good there than where he was; yet he continued where he was for 
some time, to encourage his ministers to do so, though they see not the success 
they desire. Note, Among the children of disobedience, some are more easily 
wrought upon than others. And it is a great aggravation of the impenitency 
of those that plentifully enjoy the means of grace, not only that there are 
many who sit under the same means that are wrpuehs upon, but there are many 
more that would have been wrought upon if they had enjoyed the same means. 
See Eze. iii. 6,7. Our repentance is slow, and delayed; but theirs would have 
been speedy, they would have repented “long ago;” ours has been flighty and 
superficial, theirs would have been deep and serious, “in sackcloth and ashes.” 
Yet we must observe, with an awful adoration of the Divine sovereignty, that 
the Tyrians and Sidonians will justly perish in their sin; though, if they had had 
the means of grace, they would haverepented: for Godis a“ debtor to no man.” 
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2nd. That therefore Tyre and Sidon shall not be so miserable as Chorazin and 
Bethsaida, but it shall be “ more tolerable” for them “in the day of judgment,” 
ver 22, Note, 1. At the day of judgment, the everlasting state of the children 
of men will, by an unerring and unalterable doom, be determined ; happiness or 
misery, and the several degrees of each. Therefore it is called the “ eternal 
judgment,” Heb. vi. 2, because decisive of the eternal state. 2. In that judg- 
ment, all the means of grace that were enjoyed in the state of probation will 
certainly come into the account, and it will be inquired, not only how bad we 
were, but how much better we might haye been, had it not been our own fault, 
Isa. y. 3,4. 3. Though the damnation of all that perish will be intolerable, yet 
the damnation of those that had the fullest and clearest discoveries made them 
of the power and grace of Christ, and yet repented not, will be of all other the 
most intolerable. The Gospel light and sound open the faculties, and enlarge 
the capacities, of all that see and hear it, either to receive the riches of “ Divine 
grace,” or, if that grace be slighted, to take in the more plentiful effusions of 
‘Divine wrath.” If self-reproach be the torture of hell, it must needs be hell 
indeed to those that had such a fair opportunity of getting to heaven. “Son, 
remember that.” : 

2, Capernaum is here condemned with an emphasis, ver. 23. ‘“ And thou Ca- 
pernaum,” hold up thy hand, and hear thy doom!’ Capernaum, above all the 
cities of Israel, was dignified with Christ’s most usual residence; it was like 
Shiloh of old, the place which he chose to put his name there; and it fared with 
it as with Shiloh, Jer. vii. 12, 14. Christ’s miracles here were “ daily bread ;” 
and therefore, as the manna of old, were despised and called light bread. 
Many a sweet and comfortable lecture of grace Christ had read them to little 
purpose, and therefore here he reads them a dreadful lecture of wrath. Those 
who will not hear the former, shall be made to feel the latter. We have here 
Capernaum’s doom. Ist. Put absolutely. ‘ Thou, “which art exalted to heaven, 
shall be brought down to hell.”’ Note, 1. Those that enjoy the Gospel in 

ower and purity are thereby “exalted to heaven:” they have therein a great 
Renee for the present, and a great advantage for eternity: they are lifted up 
“towards heaven;” but if, notwithstanding, they still “cleave to the earth,” 
they may thank themselves that they are not lifted up “into heaven.” 2. Gos- 

el advantages and advancements abused, will sink sinners so much the lower 
into hell. ur external privileges will be so far from saying us, that if our 
hearts and lives be not agreeable to them, they will but inflame the reckon- 
ing. The higher the precipice is, the more fatal is the fall from it. Let us 
“not therefore be high-minded, but fear;” not slothful, but diligent. See 
Job xx. 6,7; xxiv. 29. 2nd. We have it here put in comparison with the doom 
of Sodom, a place more remarkable both for sin and ruin than perhaps any 
other; and yet Christ here tells us, Hirst. That Capernaum’s means would have 
saved Sodom. If these miracles had been done among the Sodomites, as bad as 
they were, they would have repented, and ‘‘their city would have remained 
unto this day,” a monument of sparing mercy, as now it is of destroying justice, 
Jude 7. Note, Upon true repentance through Christ, even the greatest sin 
shall be pardoned, and the greatest ruin prevented, that of Sodom not excepted. 
Angels were sent to Sodom, and yet it remained not; but if Christ had been 
sent thither, it ‘would have remained.” How wellis it for us, then, that the 
world to come “is put in subjection to Christ,” and “not to angels,” Heb. ii. 5. 
Lot would not have ‘“‘ seemed as one that mocked,” if he had wrought miracles. 
Secondly. That Sodom’s ruin will therefore be less at the great day than 
Capernaum’s. Sodom will have many sins to answer for, but not the sin of 
neglecting Christ, as Capernaum will. If the Gospel prove “asavour of death,” 
a killing savour, it is doubly so, it is ‘of death unto death,” so great a death, 
2 Cor. ii. 16. Christ had said the same of all other places that receive not his 
ministers, nor bid his Gospel welcome, ch. x.15. ‘It shall be more tolerable for 
the land of Sodom, than for that city.” We that have now the written Word 
in our hands, the Gospel preached, and gospel ordinances administered to us, 
and live under the dispensation of the Spirit, have advantages not inferior to 
. those of Chorazin, and Bethsaida, and Capernaum, and the account in the great 
day will be accordingly. It has therefore been justly said, that the professors 
of this age, whether they go to heaven or hell, will be the greatest debtors in 
either of these places; if to heaven, thé greatest debtors to Divine mercy, for 
those rich means that brought them thither; if to hell, the greatest debtors to 
Divine justice, for those rich means that would have kept them thence. 


25 At that time Jesus answered and said, I thank 
thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because 
thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, 
and hast revealed them unto babes. 26 Even s0, 
Father: for so it seemed good in thy sight. 27 All 
things are delivered unto me of my Father: and no 
man knoweth the Son, but the Father; neither know- 
eth any man the Father, save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son will reveal him. 28 Come unto 
me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest. 29 ‘Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in heart: and 
ye shall find rest unto your souls. 30 For my yoke 
as easy, and my burden is light. 

In_these verses we have Christ looking up to heaven with thanksgiving to 
his Father for the sovereignty and security of the covenant of redemption ; 
and looking around him upon this earth with an offer to all the children of men, 
to whom these presents shall come, of the privileges and benefits of the cove- 
nant of grace. ‘ 

I. Christ here returns thanks to God for his favour to those “ babes,” who had 
the mysteries of the Gospel “ revealed to them,” ver. 25, 26. “ Jesus answered and 
said.” It is called an answer, though no other words are before recorded but 
his own, because it is so comfortable a reply to the melancholy considerations 
preceding, and is aptly set in the balance against them. The sin and ruin of 
those woful cities, no doubt, was a grief to the Lord Jesus; he could not but 
“weep” over them, as he did over “ Jerusalem,” Lu. xix. 41. With this thought 
therefore he refresheth himself ; and to make it the more refreshing, he puts it 


into a thanksgiving, that for all this “there is a remnant,” though but “ babes,” 
to whom the things of the Gospel Hong revealed.” “Though Israel be not 
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gathered, yet shall he be glorious.” Note, We may take great encouragement 
in looking upwards to God, when round about us we see nothing but what is 
discouraging. It is sad to see how regardless the most men are of their own 
happiness; but it is comfortable to think that the wise and faithful God will 
however, effectually secure the interests of his own glory. “ Jesus answered 
and said, I thank thee.” Note, Thanksgiving is a proper answer to dark and 
disquieting thoughts, and may be an effectual means to silence them. Songs of 
praise are sovereign cordials to drooping souls, and will help to cure melan- 
choly. When we have no other answer ready to the suggestions of grief and 
fear, we may have recourse to this, “I thank thee, O Father ;” let us bless God, 
that it is not worse with us than it is. Now in this thanksgiving of Christ’s we 
may observe, 

First. The title he gives to God: “O Father, Lord of heaven and earth.” 
Note, 1. In all our approaches to God, by praise as wellas by prayer, it is good 
for us to eye him as a Father, and to fasten on that relation, not only when we 
ask for the mercies we want, but when we give thanks for the mercies we have 
received. Mercies are then doubly sweet, and powerful to enlarge the heart 
in praise, when they are received as tokens of a Father’s love, and gifts of a 
Father’s hand. ‘ Giving thanks tothe Father,” Col. i. 12. It becomes children 
to be grateful, and to say, * Thank you, Father,’ as readily as, ‘ Pray, Father, 
2. When we come to God as a father, we must withal remember that he is 
“Lord of heaven and earth;” which obligeth us to come to him with rever- 
ence, as to the sovereign Lord of all, and yet with confidence, as one able to 
do for us whatever we need, or can desire; to defend us from all evil, and to 
supply us with all good. Christ, in Melchizedek, had long since “ blessed 
God,” as the possessor or “ Lord of heaven and earth;” and in all our thank- 
givings for mercies in the stream, we must give him the glory of the all-suti- 
ciency that is in the fountain. 

Secondly. The thing he gives thanks for. “Because thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent,” and yet “revealed them to babes.” ‘These 
things,” he doth not say what things, but means the great things of the Gospel, 
“the things that belong to our peace,” Lu. xix. 42. He speaks thus empha- 
tically of them, “these things,” because they were things that filled him, and 
should fill us. All other things are as nothing to these things. Note, 1. The 
great things of the everlasting Gospel have been, and are, hid from many that 
were “wise and prudent,” that were eminent for learning and worldly policy. 
Some of the greatest scholars and the greatest statesmen have been the great- 
est strangers to gospel mysteries: “The world by wisdom knew not God,” 
1 Cor. i. 21. Nay, there is an opposition given to the Gospel by a “science 
falsely so called,’ 1 Tim. vi. 20. Those that are most expert in things sensible 
and secular, are commonly least experienced in spiritual things. Men may dive 
deep into the mysteries of nature, and the mysteries of state, and yet be igno- 
rant of, and mistake about, the mysteries of “ the kingdom of heaven,” for want. 
of an experience of the power of them. 2. While the “wise and prudent” men 
of the world are in the dark about gospel mysteries, even “the babes” im 
Christ have the sanctifying saving knowledge of them. ‘Thou hast revealed 
them unto babes ;” such the disciples of Christ were, men of mean birth and 
education; no scholars, no artists, no politicians, unlearned and ignorant men, 
Acts iv. 13. Thus are the secrets of wisdom, which is double to that which is 
(Jno. xi. 6) made known to “ babes and sucklings,” that “ out of their mouth 
strength” might be “ ordained,” Ps. viii. 2, and God’s “ praise” thereby “ per- 
fected.” The learned men of the world were not made choice of to be the 
preachers of the Gospel, but the “foolish things of the world,” 1 Cor. ii. 6, 8, 10. 
3. This difference between the prudent and the babes is of God’s own making. 
ist. It is he that has “hid these things from the wise and prudent ;” he gave 
them parts and learning, and much of human understanding aboye others, and 
they were proud of that, and rested in it, and looked no further, and therefore 
God justly denies them the spirit of wisdom and revelation, and then, though 
they hear the sound of the gospel tidings, they are to them as a strange thing. 
God is not the author of their ignorance and error, but he leaves them to them- 
selves, and their sin becomes their punishment, and the Lord is righteous in it. 
See Jno. xii. 39, 40; Rom. xi. 7,8; Acts xxviii. 26,27. Had they honoured God 
with the wisdom and prudence they had, he would have given them the know- 
ledge of these better things; but because they served their lusts with them, he 
has “ hid their hearts” from this “understanding.” 2nd. It is he that has “re- 
vealedthem unto babes.” ‘Things revealed belong to our children, Dew. xxiv. 29, 
and to them he “ gives an understanding” to receive these things, and the im= 
pressions of them. ‘Thus he “resists the proud,” and “ gives grace to the 
humble,” Jas. iv. 6. 4. This dispensation must be resolved into the Divine 
sovereignty. Christ himself referred it to that: “Even so Father, because it 
seemed good in thy sight.” Christ here subscribes to the will of his Father in 
this matter: “Even so.” Let God take what way he pleaseth to glorify him- 
self, and make use of what instruments he pleaseth for the carrying on of his 
own work; his grace is his own, and he may give or withhold it as he pleases. 
We can give no reason why Peter, a fisherman, should be made an apostle, and 
not Nicodemus, a Pharisee, and aruler of the Jews, though he also believed in 
Christ ; but ‘‘so it seemed good in God’s sight.” Christ said this in the hear- 
ing of his disciples, to shew them that it was not for any merit of their own 
that they were thus dignified and distinguished, but purely from God’s good 
pleasure. He made them to differ. 5. This way of dispensing Divine grace is 
acknowledged by us, as it was by our Lord Jesus, with ail thankfulness. We 
must thank God, Ist. That “ these things” are “revealed ;” the mystery hid from 
ages and generations is manifested; that they are reyealed not to a few, but to 
be published to all the world. 2nd. That they are “revealed to babes,” that 
the meek and humble are beautified with this salvation, and this honour put 
upon those whom the world pours contempt upon. 3rd. It magnifies the mercy 
to them, that these things are “ hid from the wise and prudent.” Distinguish- 
ing favours are most obliging. As Job adored “the name of the Lord,” in 
“taking away” as well as in “ giving,” so may we, in “ hiding these things from 
the wise and prudent,” as well as in “revealing them unto babes;” not as it is 
their misery, but as it is a method by which self is abased, proud thoughts 
brought down, all flesb silenced, and Divine power and wisdom are made to 
shine the more brightly. See 1 Cor. i. 27, 31. 

Il. Christ here mahes a gracious offer of the benefits of the Gospel to all ; and 
these are the things which are revealed to babes, ver. 27, &c. Observe here, 
First. The solemn preface which ushers in this call or invitation, both to com-~ 
mand our attention to it, and to encourage our compliance withit. That we 
might “have strong consolation” in flying for refuge to this “hope set before 
us,” Christ prefixeth his authority, produceth his credentials; we shall see he 
is empowered to make this offer. ‘Two things he here lays before us, ver. 27. 
1. His commission from the Father: “ All things are delivered unto me of my 
Father.” Christ, as God, is equal in power and glory with the Father; but, as 
mediator, he receives his power and glory from the Father; hath “ all judg- 
ment committed to him.” He is authorized to settle a new covenant between 
God and man, and to offer peace and happiness to the apostate world, upon 
such terms as he should think fit. He was sanctified and sealed to be the sole 
plenipotentiary to concert and establish this great aifair, In order to this, he 
has “all power, both in heayen and in earth,” ch. xxviii. 18; power over 
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flesh, Jno. xvii. 2; authority to execute judgment, Jno. v. 22,27. This encou- 
rageth us to come to Christ, that he is commissioned to receive us, and to give 
us what we come for, and has “all things delivered to him” for that purpose, 
by him who is “Lord of all.” All powers, all treasures are in his hand. Ob- 
serve, The Father has delivered his all into the hands of the Lord Jesus ; let us 
but deliver our all into his hand, and the work is done ; God has made him the 
great referee, the blessed daysman, to lay his hand upon us both, That which 
we have to do is, to agree to the reference, to submit to the arbitration of the 
Lord Jesus for the taking up of this unhappy controversy, and enter into bonds 
to stand to his award. 2. His intimacy with the Father. “No man knoweth 
the Son but the Father, neither knoweth any man the Father save the Son.” 
This gives us a further satisfaction, and an abundant one. Ambas adors use 
to have not only their commissions, which they produce, but their instructions, 
which they reserve to themselves, to be made use of as there is occasion in 
their negotiations: our Lord Jesus had both, not, only Bnthority. but ability, 
for his undertaking. In transacting the great business of our redemption, the 
Father and the Son are the parties principally concerned; “the counsel of 
peace is between them,” Zee. vi. 12. It must therefore be a great encourage- 
ment to us to be assured that they understood one another very well in this 
affair; that the Father knew the Son, and the Son knew the Father, aud both 
perfectly, (a mutual consciousness, we may call it, between the Father and the 
Son,) so that there could be no mistake in the settling of this matter; as often 
there is among men, to the overthrow of contracts, and the breaking of the 
measures taken, through their misunderstanding one another. ‘The Son had 
“lain in the bosom of the Father,” from eternity; he was @ secretioribus,— of 
the cabinet council, Jno. i. 18. He was “by him, as one brought up with him, 
Pr. viii. 30. So that “none knows the Father save the son,” he adds, “ and he 
to whom the Son will reveal him.” Note, 1. The happiness of men lies in an 
acquaintance with God; it is life eternal, it is the perfection of rational beings. 
2. ‘Those that would have an acquaintance with God must apply themselves to 
Jesus Christ; for the light of the knowledge of the glory of God shines in the 
face of Christ, 2 Cor. iv. 6. We are obliged to Christ for all the revelation we 
have of God the Father’s will and love, ever since Adam sinned. ‘There is no 
comfortable intercourse between a holy God and sinful man, but in and by a 
mediator, Jno. xiv. 6. ; ey ncer. 
Secondly. Here is the offer itself that is made to us, and an invitation to ac- 
cept of it. After so solemn a preface we may well expect something very great ; 
and it is so, “a faithful saying,” and “ well worthy of all acceptation ;” “ words 
whereby we may be saved.” ‘ eare here inyited to Christ as our priest, prince, 
- and prophet, to be saved; and, in order to that, to be ruled and taught by him. 
1. We must come to Jesus Christ as our rest, and repose ourselves in him, 
ver. 28: “Come unto me all ye that labour.” Observe ist. The character ot 
the persons invited, “all that labour and are heavy laden. This is “a word 
in season to him that is weary,” Zsa. li. 4. Those that complain of the burthen 
of the ceremonial law, which was an intolerable yoke, and was made much more 
so by the traditions of the elders, Lw. xi. 46, let them come to Christ, and they 
shall be made easy. He came to free his church from this yoke, to cancel the 
imposition of those carnal ordinances, and to introduce a purer and more 
spiritual way of worship. But it is rather to be understood of the burthen of 
sin, both the guilt and the power of it. Note, All those, and those only, are 
invited to rest in Christ, that are sensible of sin as a burthen, and groan under 
it; that are not only convinced of the evil of sin, of their own sin, but are con- 
trite in soul for it; that are really sick of their sins, weary of the service of the 
world and the flesh; that see their state sad and dangerous by reason of sin, 
and are in pain and fear about it, as Ephraim, Jer. XXXxi. 18—20 ; the prodigal, 
Zu. xv.173; the publican Lw. xviii. 13. Peter’s hearers, Aets ii. 37: Paul, Acts 
ix. 49; the jailors, Acts xvi. 29, 30. This is a necessary preparative for pardon 
and peace. he Comforter must first convince, Jno. xvi. 8: ‘J have torn, and 
then will heal.’ 2nd. The invitation itself; “Come unto me.” ‘hat glorious 
display of Christ’s greatness which we had, ver. 27, as Lord of all, might 
frighten us from him; but see here how he holds out the golden sceptre, that 
we may touch the top of it, and may live. Note, It is the duty and interest of 
weary and heavy laden sinners to “ come to Jesus Christ.” | Renouncing all 
those things which stand in opposition to him, or in competition with him, we 
must accept of him as our physician and advocate, and give up ourselves to his 
conduct and government, freely willing to be saved by him, in his own way, and 
upon his own terms. ome and cast that burthen upon him, under which 
thou art “heavy laden.” This is the gospel call: * The Spirit saith come, and 
the bride saith come: “Let him that is athirst come;” ‘ W hoever will, let him 
come.’ 3rd. The blessing promised to those that do come : on will give you 
rest.” Christ is our Noah, whose name signifies ‘rest,’ for “this same shall 
give us rest,” Gen. v.29; viiil.9. ‘Truly, “rest is good,” Gen. xlix. 15, especially 
to those “that labour and are heavy laden,” Fcc. v.12. Note, Jesus Christ 
will give assured rest to those weary souls that by a lively faith come to him 
for it: rest from the terror of sin, ina well-grounded peace of conscience ; rest 
from the power of sin, in a regular order of the soul, and its due government of 
itself; a rest in God, anda epmplapency of soul in his love, Ps. xi. 6,7. This is 
that rest which “remains for the people of God,” (Heb. iv. 9,) legun in grace, 
perfected in glory. F : 
Ve must come to Jesus Christ as our ruler, and submit ourselves to him, 
ver. 29; “ Take my yoke upon you.” This must go along with the former, for 
Christ is exalted to be both a “Prince and Saviour,” a “ Priest upon his throne.’ 
The rest he promised is a release from the drudgery of sin, not from the service 
of God; but an obligation to the duty we owe to him. Note, Christ hath a 
yoke for our necks, as well as a crown for our heads ; and this yoke he expects 
we should take upon us and draw in. To call those that are “weary and 
heavy laden” to “ take a yoke” upon them, looks like adding affliction to the 
afilicted: but the pertinency of it lies inthe word ‘my: ‘ You are under a yoke 
which makes you weary; shake that off, and try mine, which will make you 
easy.’ Servants are said to be “under the yoke,” (1 Zvm. vi. 1,) and subjects, 
1 Kin. xii. 10. To take Christ’s yoke upon us, is to put ourselves into the rela- 
tion of servants and subjects to him, and then to carry ourselves accordingly, in 
a conscientious obedience to all his commands, and a cheerful submission to all 
his disposals. It is to “ obey the Gospel of Christ,” to “ yield ourselves to the 
Lord.” It is Christ’s yoke; the yoke he has appointed, a yoke he has himself 
drawn in before us, for “he learned obedience,” and which he doth by his 
Spir.t drawn in with us, for he “ helpeth our infirmities,” Rom. viii. 26. A yoke 
speaks some hardship ; but if the beast must draw, the yoke helps him. Christ’s 
commands are all in our fayour. We must take this yoke upon us, to draw in 
it. We are yoked to work, and therefore must be diligent; we are yoked to 
submit, and therefore must be humble and peeee we are yoked together 
with our fellow-servants, and therefore must keep up the communion of saints. 
And “the words of the wise are as goods” to those that are thus yoked. Now, 
this is the hardest part of our lesson, and therefore it is qualified, ver. 30, ‘“* My 
yoke is easy, and my burthen light,” you need not be afraid of it. Ist. The yoke ot 
Christ’s commands is an easy yoke ; it is xp7a70s, not only “easy,” but.‘ gracious: 
so the word signifies; itis sweet and pleasant. There is nothing in it to gall 
the yielding neck, nothing to hurt us; but, on the contrary, much to refresh us. 
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Itis a yoke that is lined with love. Such is the nature of all Christ’s commands ; 
so reasonable in themselves, so profitable to us, and all summed up in one word, 
and that a sweet word, ‘love.’ So powerful are the assistances he gives us, so 
suitable the encouragements, and so strong the consolations that are to be found 
in the way of duty, that we may truly say, it isa yoke of pleasantness. It is easy 
to the new nature 3; very “ easy to him that understandeth,” Pr. xiv. 6. It may 
be a little hard at first, but it is easy afterwards; the love of God, and the hope 
of heaven, will make it easy. 2nd. The burthen of Christ’s cross is a “Hehe 
burthen,’ very light: afflictions from Christ, which befall us as men; afflictions 
for Christ, which befall us as Christians; the latter are especially meant. ‘Chis 
burthen, in itself, is “ not joyous, but grievous ;” yet, as it is Christ’s, it is light. 
Paul knew as much of it as any man, and he calls it alight affliction, 2 Cor. iv. 17. 
God’s presence, Isa. xliii. 2. Christ’s sympathy, Isa. Ixiii. 9; Dan. iii. 25. And 
especially the Spirit’s aids and comforts (2 Cor. i. 5) make sufferings for Christ 
light and easy. As afflictions abound and are prolonged, consolations abound 
and are prolonged too. Let this therefore reconcile us to the difficulties, and 
help us over the discouragements, we may meet with, both in doing work and 
suffering work: though we may lose for Christ, we shall not lose by him. 3rd. 
We must come to Jesus Christ as our teacher, and set ourselves to learn of him, 
ver. 29. Christ hath erected a great school, and has invited us to be hisscholars. 
We must enter ourselves, associate with his scholars, and daily attend the in- 
structions he gives by his Wordand Spirit. We must converse much with what 
he said, and have it ready to us to use upon alloccasions. We must conform to 
what he did, and follow his steps, 1 Pet. ii. 21. Some make the following words, 
for I am meek and lowly in heart,” to be the particular lesson we are require 

to learn from the example of Christ. We must learn of him to be “meek and 
lowly,” and must mortify our pride and passion, which render us so unlike to 
him. We must so “learn of Christ,” as to “learn Christ,” Eph. iv. 20; for he 
is both teacher and lesson, guide and way, and all in all. 

Two reasons are given why we must “learn of Christ.” First. “TI am meek 
and lowly in heart,” and therefore fit to teach you. Ist. He is “meek,” and 
can have compassion on the ignorant, whom others would be in a passion 
with. Many able teachers are hot and hasty, which is a great discouragement 
to those that are dull and slow; but Christ knows how to bear with such, and 
to open their understandings. His carriage towards his twelve disciples was a 
specimen of this: he was mild and gentle with them, and made the best of them ; 
though they were heedless and forgetful, he was not extreme to mark their 
follies. 2nd. He is “ lowly in heart.” He condescends to teach poor scholars, 
to teach petties; he chose disciples not from the court or the schools, but from 
the sea side. Heteacheth the first principles, such things as are milk for babes ; 
he stoops to the meanest capacities; he taught Ephraim to go, Hos. xi. 3. Who 
teacheth like him? It is an encouragement to us to put ourselves to school to 
such ateacher. This humility and meekness, as it qualifies him to be a teacher, 
so it will be the best qualification of those that are to be taught by him; “for 
the meek will he guide in judgment,” Ps. xxv. 9. Secondly. “* You shall find rest 
to your souls.” This promise is borrowed from Jer. vi. 16; for Christ delighted 
to express himself in the language of the prophets, to shew the harmony be- 
tween the two Testaments. Note, 1. Rest for the soul is the most desirable 
rest ; to have the soul to “dwell at ease.” 2. The only way, and a sure way, 
to find “ rest for our souls,” is to sit at Christ’s feet and hear his Word. The 
way of duty is the way of rest. The understanding finds rest in the knowledge 
of God and Jesus Christ, and is there abundantly satisfied; finding that wis- 
dom in the Gospel which has been sought for in vain throughout the whole 
creation, Job xxviii. 12. The truths Christ teacheth are such as we may venture 
our souls upon. The affections find rest in the love of God and Jesus Christ, 
and meet with that in them which gives them an abundant satisfaction 
quietness and assurance for ever. And those satisfactions will be perfected 
and perpetuated in heaven, where we shall see and enjoy God immediately, 
shall see him as he is, and enjoy him as he is ours. ‘This rest is to be had with 
Christ, for all those that learn of him. 

Well, this is the sum and substance of the gospel call and offer. We are here 
told, in a few words, what the Lord Jesus requires of us, and it agrees with 
what God said of him once and again: * This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased ; hear ye him,” 


CHAPTER XII. 


In this chapter we have, I. Christ’s clearing of the law of the fourth commandment con- 
cerning the sabbath day, and vindicating it from some superstitious notions advanced by 
the Jewish teachers; shewing that works of necessity and mercy are to be done on that 
day, ver. 1—13. II. The prudence, humility, and self-denial of our Lord Jesus in working 
his miracles, ver. 14—23. III. Christ's answer to the blasphemous cavils and calum- 
nies of the scribes and Pharisees, who imputed his casting out devils to a compact with 
the devil, ver. 24—37. IV. Christ's reply to a tempting demand of the scribes and 
Pharisees, challenging him to shew them a sign from heaven, ver. 388—45. V. Christ's 
judgment about his kindred and relations, ver. 46 ad jin. 

T that time Jesus went on 

the sabbath day through 

the corn; and his disciples 
were an hungred, and be- 
gan to pluck the ears of 
corn, and to eat. 2 But 
when the Pharisees saw it, 
they said unto him, Behold, 
thy disciples do that which 
is not lawful to do upon 
the sabbath day. 3 But he said unto them, Have 

e not read what David did, when he was an hungred, 
and they that were with him; 4 How he entered 
into the house of God, and did eat the shewbread, 
which was not lawful for him to eat, neither for them 


which were with him, but only for the priests? 5 Or 
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have ye not read in the law, how that on the sabbath 
days the priests in the temple profane the sabbath, 
and are blameless? 6 But I say unto you, That in 
this place is one greater than the temple. 7 But if 


e had known what this meaneth, I will have mercy, | 


and not sacrifice, ye would not have condemned the 
guiltless. 8 For the Son of man is Lord even of the 
sabbath day. 9 And when he was departed thence, 
he went into their synagogue: 10 And, behold, 
there was a man which had Ais hand withered. And 
they asked him, saying, Is it lawful to heal on the 
sabbath days? that they might accuse him. 11 And 
he said unto them, What man shall there be among 

ou, that shall have one sheep, and if it fall into a pit 
on the sabbath day, will he not lay hold on it, and 
lift cz out? 12 How much then is a man better 
than a sheep? Wherefore it is lawful to do well on 
the sabbath days. 13 Then saith he to the man, 
Stretch forth thine hand. And he stretched 7 forth ; 


and it was restored whole, like as the other. 


The Jewish teachers had corrupted many of the commandments, by inter- 
preting them more loosely than they were intended; a mistake which Christ 
discovered and rectified, ch. v., in his Sermon on the Mount; but, concerning 
the fourth commandment, they had erred in the other extreme, and interpreted 
it too strictly. Note, It.is common for men of corrupt minds, by their zeal 
in rituals and the external services of religion, to think to atone for the loose- 
ness of their morals. Butthey are cursed who add to, as well as they who “take 
from, the words of this book,” Rev. xxii. 16—19; Pr. xxx. 6. Now, that which 
our Lord Jesus here lays down is, that the works of necessity and mercy are 
lawful on the sabbath day, which the Jews in many instances were panne to 
make a scruple of. Christ’s industrious explaining the fourth commandment 
intimates its perpetual obligation to the religious observation of one day in 
seven asa “holy sabbath.” He would not expound a law that was immediately 
to expire; but doubtless intended hereby to settle a point which would be of 
use to his church in all ages ; and so it is to teach us that our Christian sabbath, 
though under the direction of the fourth commandment, is not under the injunc- 
tions of the Jewish elders. It is usual to settle the meaning of a law by Judg- 
ments given upon cases that happen in fact, and in like manner is the meaning 
of this law settled. Here are two passages of story put together for this pur- 
pose, happening at some distance of time from each other, and of a different 
nature, but both answering this intention. 

1. Christ, by La hig J has disciples’ plucking the ears of corn on the sabbath 
day, shews that works of necessity are lawful on that day. Now here observe, 

First. What it was the disciples did. They were following their Master one 
sabbath day through acorn field; it is likely, going to the synagogue, ver. 9, 
for it becomes not Christ’s disciples to take idle walks on that day; and “ they 
were hungry.” Let it be no disparagement to our Master’s housekeeping. But 
we will suppose they were so intent upon the sabbath work that they forgot 
to eat bread, and spent so much time in their morning worship that they had 
no time for their morning meal, but came out fasting, because they would not 
come late to the synagogue. Providence ordered it that they “ went through 
the corn,” and there they were supplied. Note, God has many ways of bring- 
ing suitable provision to his people when they need it, and will take particular 
care of them when they are going to the synagogue, as of old for them that went 
up to Jerusalem to worship, Ps. 1xxxiy. 6,7, for whose use the rain filled the 
pools: while we are in the way of duty, Jehovah-jireh, ‘let God alone to provide 
for us.’ Being in the corn fields, they began to pluck the ears of corn: the law 
of God allowed this, Dew. xxiii. 25, to teach people to be neighbourly, and not 
to insist upon property in a small matter, whereby another may be benefited. 
This was but slender provision for Christ and his disciples, but it was the best 
they had, and they were content with it. The famous Mr. Ball of Whitmore 
used to say he had two dishes of meat to his sabbath dinner ; a dish of hot milk, 
and a dish of cold, and he had enough and enough. ; 

Secondly. What was the offence that the Pharisees took at this? It was but 
a dry breakfast, yet the Pharisees would not let them eat that in quietness. 
They did not quarrel with them for taking another man’s corn ; they were no 
great zealots for justice; but for doing it “on the sabbath day ;” for plucking and 
rubbing the ears of corn on that day was expressly forbidden by the tradition 
of the elders, for this reason, because it was “a kind of reaping.” Note, It is 
no new thing for the most harmless and innocent actions of Christ’s disciples to 
be eyil spoken of, and reflected upon as unlawful, especially by those who are 
zealous for their own inventions and impositions. The Pharisees complained of 
them to their Master for doing that which it was “not lawful to do.” Note 
Those are no friends to Christ and his disciples who make that to be unlawful 
which God has not made to be so. : : | 

Thirdly. What was Christ’s answer to this eayil of the Pharisees? The dis- 
ciples could say little for themselves, especially because those that quarrelled 
with them seemed to have the strictness of sabbath sanctification on their side, 
and it is safest to err on that hand: but Christ came to free his followers, not only 
from the corruptions of the Pharisees, but trom their unscriptural impositions, 
and therefore bas something to say for them, and justifies what they did, though 
it was a transgression of the canon. 

1. He justifies them by precedents, which were allowed to be good by the 
Pharisees themselves. Ist. He urgeth an ancient instance of David, who ina 
case of necessity did that which otherwise he ought not to have done, ver. 3, 4. 
*“ Have ye not read” the story (1 Sam. xxi. 6) of David's eating the shewbread, 
which by the law was appropriated to the priest, Lev. xxiv. 5—9; “it is most 
holy to Aaron and his sons;” and, Ha. xxix. 33, a “stranger shall not eat, of it 7 
yet the priest gave it to David and his ee For though the exception of a case 
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, of necessity was not expressed, yet it was implied in that and all other ritual 
institutions. That which bore out David in re ime shewbread was not his 
dignity ; Uzziah, that invaded the priests office in the pride of his heart, though 
a king, was struck with a leprosy for it, 2 Chron. xxvi. 16, &c.; but it was his 
hunger. The greatest shall not have their lusts indulged, but the meanest shall 
have their wants considered. Hunger is a natural desire, which cannot be mor- 
tified, but must be gratified, and cannot be put off with any thing but meat; 
therefore we say it will break through stone walls. Now the “ Lord is for 
the body,” and allowed his own appointment to be dispensed with in a case of 
distress ; much more might the tradition of the elders be dispensed with. Note, 
That may be done in a case of necessity, which may not be done at another 
time; there are laws which necessity has not, but it is a law to itself: “Men do 
not despise,” but pity, “a thief that steals to satisfy his soul when he is hungry,” 
Pr, vi. 30. 2nd. He urgeth a daily instance of the priests, which they likewise 
“read in the law,” and according to which was the constant usage, yer. 15. 
“Phe priests in the temple” did a great deal of servile work on she sabbath 
day ; killing, flaying, burning the sacrificed beasts, which, in a common case, 
would have been “ profaning the sabbath ;” aud yet it was never reckoued any 
transgression of the fourth commandment, because the temple service required 
and justified it. his intimates that those labours are lawful on the sabbath 
day which are necessary not only to the support of life, but to the service 
of the day; as tolling a bell to call the congregation together, travelling to 
church, andthe like. Sabbath rest is to promote, not to hinder, sabbath worship. 
2. He justifies them by arguments, three cogent ones: 1st. “ In this place is 
one greater than the temple,” ver. 6. If the temple service would justity what 
priests did in their ministration, the service of Christ would much more justify 
the disciples in what they did in their attendance upon him. The Jews had 
an extreme veneration for the temple; it “sanctified the gold.” Stephen was 
accused for ““blaspheming that holy place,” Acts vi. 13. But Christ in a corn 
field was “greater than the temple;” for in him dwelt, not the “ presence of 
God” symbolically, but “all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” Note, If, what- 
ever we do, we doit “in the name of Christ,” and “as unto him,” it shall be 
graciously accepted of God, however it may be censured and cavilled at by men. 
2nd. “ God will have mercy, and not sacrifice,” ver.7. Ceremonial duties must 
give way to moral, and the natural royal law of love and selt-preservation must 
take place of ritual observances. This is quoted from Hos. vi. 6. It was used 
before, Mat. ix. 9, in vindication of mercy to the souls of men, here of mercy to 
their bodies, The rest of the sabbath was ordained for man’s good, in favour 
of the body, Deu. v.14. Now no law must be construed so as to contradict its 
own end: “If you had known what this means,” had known what it is to be of 
a merciful disposition, you would have been sorry that they were forced to do 
this to satisfy their hunger, and would “not have condemned the guiltless.” 
Note, 1. Ignorance is the cause of our rash and uncharitable censures of our bre-~ 
thren. 2. It is not enough for us to know the Scriptures, but we must labour 
to know the meaning of them: “ Let him that readeth understand.” 3. Igno- 
rance of the meaning of the Scripture is especially shameful in those who take 
upon them to teach others. 3rd. “’Lhe Son of man is Lord even of the sabbath 


day,” ver.8. That law, as all the rest, is put into the hand of Christ, to be 
altered, enforced, or dispensed with, as he sees good. It was by “the Son” that 
God “made the world,” and by him he instituted the sabbath in innoceney ; by 
him he gave the ten commandments at Mount Sinai; and, as Mediator, he is 
intrusted with the institution of ordinances, and to make what changes he 
thought fit ; and particularly, as being ‘‘ Lord of the sabbath,” he was authorized 
to make such an alteration of that day as that it should become the Lord’s day, 
the Lord Christ’s day. And if Christ be the “ Lord of the sabbath,” it is fit the 
day, and all the work of it, should be dedicated tohim. By virtue of this power, 
Christ here enacts that works of necessity, if they be really such, and not pre- 
tended and a self-created necessity, are lawful on the sabbath day. And this 
explication of the law plainly shews it was to be perpetual. Exceptio firmat 
regulam,— the exception confirms the rule.’ Christ having thus silenced the 
Pharisees, and got clear of them, it is said, ver. 9, he “‘ departed,” and * went 
into their synagogue,” the synagogue of these Pharisees, in which they presided, 
and which he was going towards when they picked this quarrel with him. Note, 
1. We must take heed lest any thing that occurs in our way to holy ordinances 
disfit us for, or divert us from, our cue attendance on them. Let us proceed in 
the way of our duty, notwithstanding the artifices of Satan, who endeavours 
by the “ perverse disputings of men of corrupt minds,” and many other ways, to 
ruffe and discompose us. 2. We must not, for the sake of private feuds and 
personal piques, draw back from public worship. Though the Pharisees had 
thus maliciously cavilled at Christ, yet “he went into their synagogue.” Satan 
gains his point, if, by sowing discord among brethren, he prevail to drive them, 
or any of them, from the synagogue, and the communion of the faithful. 

Il. Christ, by healing the man that had the withered hand on the sabbath 
day, shews that works of mercy are lawful and proper to be done on that day. 
The work of necessity was done by the disciples, and justified by him; the 
work of mercy was done by himself, for works of mercy were his works of 
necessity; it was his meat and drink to “do good.” “1 must preach,” saith 
he, Lu. ivy. 43. This cure is recorded for the sake of the time when it was 
wrought, on the sabbath, i ; 

First. Here is, 1. The affliction that this poor man was in: his hand was 
withered, so that he was utterly disabled to get his living by “working with 
his hands.” St. Jerome saith that the Gospel of Matthew, in Hebrew, used 
by the Nazarenes and Ebionites, adds this circumstance to this story of the 
man with the withered hand, that he was c@mentarius, ‘a bricklayer, and 
applied himself to Christ thus: ‘ Lord, L am a bricklayer, and have got my 
living by my labour (manibus victum queritans); 1 beseech thee, O Jesus, 
restore me the use of my hand, that I may not be obliged to beg my bread, 
(ne turpiter mendicem cibos).’ Hieron. in loc. This poor man was in the syna- 
gogue. Note, Those that can do but little, or have but little to do, for the 
pons must do so much the more for their souls; as the rich, the aged, and 
che infirm. 

_Secondly, A spiteful question, which the Pharisees put to Christ, upon the 
sight of this man. “They asked him, saying, Is it lawful to heal?” e read 
not here of any address this poor man made to Christ for a cure; but they 
observed Christ began to take notice of him, and knew it was usual for him to 
be “found of those that sought him not ;” and therefore, with their badness, they 
prevented his goodness, and started this case as a stumblingblock in the way 
of doing good: “Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath day?” Whether it was 
lawful for physicians to heal on that day or no, which was the thing disputed 
in their books, one would think it past dispute that it is lawful for “ prophets 
to heal,” for him to heal who discovered a Divine power and goodness in all he 
did of this kind, and manifested himself to be seut of God. Did ever any ask 
whether it is lawful for God to heal, to send his Word, and heal? It is true, 
Christ was now “ made under the law,” by a voluntary submission to it, but he 
was never made under the precepts of the elders. “Is it lawful to heal?” 'To 
inquire into the lawfulness and unlawfulness of actions is very good; and we 


cannot apply ourselves to any, with such inquiries, more fitly than to Christ; 
| but they asked here, not that they might be instructed by him, but “that. they 
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ight accuse him.” If he should say it was lawful to heal on the sabbath day, 
doy oC accuse him of a gonttadietion to the fourth commandment; to so 
great a degree of superstition had the Pharisees brought the sabbath Vaede tto 
unless in peril of life, they allowed not any medical operations on the sabbath 
day. If he should say it was not lawful, they would accuse him of partiality, 
having latel justified his disciples plucking the ears of corn on that day. 

Thirdly. Christ’s answer to this question, by way of appea! to themselves, 
and their own opinion and practice, ver. 11,12. In case a sheep, (though but 
one, of which the loss would not be very great,) should fall into a pit on the 
sabbath day, “would they not lift it out ? No doubt they might do it, the 
fourth commandment allows it; they must do it, for “a merciful man regard- 
eth the life of his beast,” and for their parts they would do it rather than lose 
asheep. Doth Christ take care for sheep? Yes, he doth, he reserves and pro- 
vides for both man and beast. But here he saith it for our sakes, 1 Cor. ix. 9, 10, 
and hence argues, “ How much then is a man better than a sheep?” Sheep are 
not only harmless, but useful creatures, and are prized and tended accordingly : 

et a man is here preferred far before them. Note, Man, in respect of his 

eing, is a great deal better and more valuable than the best of the brute 
creatures; man is a reasonable creature, capable of knowing, loving, and 
glorifying God, and therefore is better than asheep. The sacrifice of a sheep 
could therefore not atone for the sin of a soul. They do not consider this 
who are more solicitous for the education, preservation, and eae of their 
horses and dogs than of God’s poor, or perhaps their own household. Hence 
Christ infers a truth, which even at first sight appears very reasonable and good- 
natured, that “it is lawful to do well on the sabbath days.” They had asked, 
“Ts it lawful to heal?” Christ proves it is lawful to do well; and let any 
one judge whether healing, as Christ healed, was not doing well. Note, T here 
are more ways of doing well upon sabbath days than by the duties of God’s 
immediate worship: attending the sick, relieving the poor, helping those that 
are fallen into sudden distress, and call for speedy relief: this is doing good ; 
and this must be done from a principle of love and charity, with humility and 
self-denial, and a heavenly frame of spirit; and this is doing well, and it “ shall 
be accepted,” Gen. iv. 7. : ; 4 

Pecans. Christ’s curing of the man, notwithstanding the offence which he 
foresaw the Pharisees would take at it, ver. 13, Though they could not answer 
Christ’s arguments, they were resolved to persist in their prejudice and enmity ; 
but Christ went on with his work, however. Note, Duty is not to be left un- 
done, nor opportunities of doing good neglected or let slip, for fear of giving 
offence. Now the manner of the cure is observable: he said to the man, 
“ Stretch forth thy hand,” ‘ exert thyself as well as thou canst ; and he did so, 
and “it was restored whole.” This, as other the cures Christ wrought, had a 
spiritual significancy. 1. By nature our hands are withered, we are utterly 
unable of ourselves to do any thing that is good. 2. It is Christ only, by the 

ower of his grace, that cures us; he heals the withered hand, by putting life 
into the dead soul, “ works in us both to will and to do.” 3. In order to our cure, 
he commands us to “stretch forth our hands,” to improve our natural powers, 
and do as well as we can: stretch them out in prayer to God, stretch them out 
to lay hold on Christ by faith, stretch them out in holy endeayours. Now this 
man could not stretch forth his withered hand of himself, no more than the 
impotent man could arise and carry his bed, or Lazarus come forth out of his 
grave; yet Christ bid him do it ; God’s commands to ns to do the duty which of 
ourselves we are not able to do, are no more absurd or unjust than this com- 
mand to the man with the withered hand to stretch it forth ; for with the com- 
mand there is a promise of grace, which is given by the Word: “ Turn ye at my 
reproof, and I will pour out my spirit,” Pr. i. 23. And those that perish are 
as inexcusable, as this man would have been, if he had not attempted to stretch 
forth his hand, and so had not been healed. But those that are saved have no 
more to boast of than this man had, of contributing to his own cure by stretch- 
ing forth his hand, but are as much indebted to the power and grace of Christ 
as he was. 


14 Then the Pharisees went out, and held a 
council against him, how they might destroy him. 


PHARISEES. 


15 But when Jesus knew 7, he withdrew himself 

from thence: and great multitudes followed him, 

and he healed them all; 16 And charged them 
67 


MATTHEW XE. 


| about it, that they might both animate and assist one another. 
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that they should not make him known: 17 That 
it might be fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias the 
prophet, saying, 18 Behold my servant, whom I 
have chosen; my beloved, in whom my soul is well 
pleased : I will put my spirit upon him, and he shall 
shew judgment to the Gentiles. 19 He shall not 
strive, nor cry; neither shall any man hear his voice 
in the streets. 20 A bruised reed shall he not 
break, and smoking flax shall he not quench, till he 
send forth judgment unto victory. 21 And in his 
name shall the Gentiles trust. 


As in the midst of Christ’s greatest humiliation there were proofs of his dig- 
nity, so in the midst of his greatest honours he gave proofs of his humility; and 
when the mighty works he did gave him an opportunity of making a figure, 
yet he made it appear that “he emptied himself,’ and had “made himself of no 
reputation.” Here we have, 

. The cursed malice of the Pharisees against Christ, ver. 14. Being enraged 
at the convincing evidence of his miracles, they “went out and held a council 
against him, how they might destroy him.” That which vexed them was, not 
only that by his miracles his honour eclipsed theirs, but that the doctrine he 
preached was directly opposite to their pride, and hypocrisy, and worldly in- 
terest. Bnt they pretended to be displeased at his breaking the sabbath day, 
which was by the law a capital crime, Hx. xxxy.2. Note, It is no new thing 
to see the vilest practices cloaked with the most specious pretences. Observe 
their policy: they took counsel about it, considered with themselves which 
way to do it effectually; they “took counsel together,” in a close cabal, 
Observe their 
cruelty: they took counsel, not to imprison or banish him, but to destroy him, 
to be the death of him who came “‘that we might have life.” What an indig- 
nity was hereby put upon our Lord Jesus, to run him down as an outlaw, (qui 
caput gerit lupinum,— one who carries a wolf’s head, ) and the plague of his 
country, who was the greatest blessing of it, the glory of his people Israel. 

Il. Christ's absconding upon this occasion, and the privacy he chose, to de- 
cline, not his work, but his danger, because “his hour was not yet come;” 
ver. 15: “ He withdrew himself from thence.” He could have secured himself 
by miracle, but chose to do it in the ordinary way of flight and retirement; 
because in this, as in other things, he would submit to the sinless infirmities 
of our nature. Herein he humbled himself, that he was driven to the common 
shift of those that are most helpless; thus also he would give an example to 
his own rule, “when they persecute you in one city, flee to another.” Christ 
had said and done enough to convince those Pharisees, if reason or miracle 
would have done it; but instead of yielding to the conviction, they were har- 
dened and enraged, and therefore he left them, as incurable, Jer. i. 9. Christ 
did not retire for his own ease, nor seek an excuse to leave off his work; no, 
his retirements were filled up with business, and he was even then doing good, 
when he was forced to flee for the same. ‘Thus he gave an example to his 
ministers to do what they can, when they cannot do what they would, and to 
continue teaching, even when they are removed into corners. When the Pha- 
risees, the great dons and doctors of the nation, drove Christ from them, and 
forced him to withdraw himself, yet the common people crowded after him, 
“ great multitudes followed him,’ and found him out. This some would turn 
to his reproach, and call him the ringleader of the mob; but it was really his 
honour, that all that were unbiassed and unprejudiced, and not blinded by the 
pomp oft the world, were so hearty, so zealous for him, that they would follow 
him whithersoever he went, and whatever hazards they run with him; as it 
was also the honour of his grace, that the poor were evangelized, that when 
they received him, he received them, and healed them all. Christ came into 
the world to be a physician general, as the sun to the lower world, “ with heal- 
ing under his wings.” Though the Pharisees persecuted Christ for doing good, 
yet he went on in it, and did not let the people fare the worse for the wicked- 
ness of their rulers. Note, Though some are unkind to us, we must not there- 
fore be unkind to others. Yet Christ studied to reconcile usefulness and pri- 
vacy; “he healed them all,” and yet (ver. 16) “ charged them that they should 
not make him known;” which may be looked upon, 1. As an act of prudence. 
It was not so much the miracles themselves, as the public discourse concerning 
them, that enraged the Pharisees, ver. 23, 24. Vherefore Christ, though he 
would not omit doing good, yet would do it with as little noise as possible, to 
avoid offence to them, and peril to himself. Note, Wise and good men, though 
they covet to do good, yet are far from coveting to have it talked of, when it is 
done; because it is God’s acceptance, not men’s applause, that they aim at: 
and in suftering times, though we must boldly go on in the way of duty, yet 
we must contrive the circumstances of it, so as not to exasperate more than 
needs those that seek occasion against us: “ Be ye wise as serpents,” ch. x. 16. 
2. It may be looked upon as an act of righteous judgment upon the Pharisees, 
who were unworthy to hear of any more of his miracles, having made so light 
of those they had seen. By shutting their eyes against the light, they had for~ 
feited the benefit of it. 3. As an act of humility and self-denial. Though 
Christ’s intention in his miracles was to prove himself the Messiah, and so 
bring men to believe on him, in order to which it was requisite they should be 
known, yet sometimes he charged people to conceal them, to set us an example 
of humility, and to teach us not to “proclaim our own goodness” or usefulness, 
or to desire to have it proclaimed. Christ would have his disciples to be the 
reverse of those who did all their works “to be seen of men.” 

Ill. The fulfilling of the Scriptures in all this, ver.17. Christ retired into 
privacy and obscurity, that, though he was eclipsed, the Word of God might be 
tulfilled, and so illustrated and glorified, which was the thing his heart was 
upon. ‘Che Scripture here said to be fulfilled, is Zsa. xlii. 14, which is quoted 
at large, ver. 18—21. The scope of it is to shew how mild and quiet, and yet 
how successful, our Lord Jesus should be in his undertaking ; instances of both 
which we have in the foregoing passages. Observe here, 

First. ‘The pleasedness ot the Father in Christ, ver. 18: “ Behold my servant, 
whom I have chosen, my beloved, in whom my soul is well pleased.” Hence 
we may learn, 1. That our Saviour was God’s servant in the great. work of our 
redemption. He therein submitted himself to the Father’s will, Heb. x. 7, and 
set himself to serve the designs of his grace, and the interests of his glory, in 
repairing the breaches that had been made by man’s apostacy. As a servant, 
he had a great work appointed him, and a great trust reposed in him, This 
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was a part of his humiliation, that though he “thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God,” yet in the work of our salvation he took upon him the form 
of a servant, received a law, and came into bonds; “though he were a Son, 
yet learned he this obedience,” Heb. y. 8. The motto of this prince is Zech dien,— 

Tserve.’ 2. That Jesus Christ was chosen of God, as the only fit and proper 
person for the management of the great work of our redemption. He “is my 
servant whom I have chosen,” as par negotio,— equal to the undertaking. 
None but he was able to do the Redeemer’s work, or fit to wear the Re- 
deemer’s crown. He was “one chosen out of the people,” Ps. lxxxix. 19, chosen 
by Infinite Wisdom to that post of service and honour, which neither man nor 
angel was qualified for; none but Christ, that he might in all things have the 
pre-eminence. Christ did not thrust himself upon this work, but was duly 
chosen into it ; Christ was so God’s chosen as to be the head of election, and 
of all other the elect, for we are “chosen in him,” Hph.i. 4. 3. That Jesus 
Christ is God’s beloved, his beloved Son; as God, he lay from eternity in 
his bosom, Jno. i. 18; he was “daily his delight,” Pr. viii. 30. Between 
the Father and the Son there was before all time an eternal and incon- 
ceivable intercourse and interchanging of love, and thus “the Lord pos- 
sessed him in the beginning of his way,” Pr. viii. 22. As Mediator the 
Father loved him: then when it pleased the Lord to bruise him, and he 
submitted to it, “therefore did the Father love him,” Jno, x. 17, 4. That 
Jesus Christ is one in whom the Father is well pleased, in whom his “ soul is 
pleased,” which notes the highest complacency imaginable. God declared, by 
a voice from heaven, that he is his beloved Son in whom he is well pleased ; 
well pleased in him, because he was the ready and cheerful undertaker of 
that work of wonder which God’s heart was so much upon; and he is well 

leased with us in him; for he hath “made us accepted in the beloved, 

‘ph. i. 6. All the interests which fallen man hath, or can_have, in God, is 
grounded upon, and owing to, God’s well-pleasedness in Jesus Christ; for 
there is ‘no coming to the Father but by him,” Jno. xiv. 6. 

Secondly. The promise of the Father to him in two things. 1. That he 
should be every way well qualified for his undertaking: ‘I will put my spirit 
upon him,” as a spirit of ‘wisdom and counsel,” Zsa. xi. 2,3. "Those whom 

God calls to any service, he will be sure to fit and qualify them for it; and by 
that it will appear that he called them to it, as Moses, Hx. iy. 12. Christ, as 
God, was “equal in power and glory” with the Father; as Mediator, he 
received from the Father power and glory, and received that he might give; 
and all that the Father gave him to qualify him for his undertaking was sum- 
med up in this, he “ put his spirit upon him;” this was that “oil of gladness” 
with which he was “anointed above his fellows,” Heb. i.9. He received the 
Spirit, not by measure, but “ without measure,” Jno. iii. 34. Note, Whoever 
they be that God hath chosen, and in whom he is well pleased, he will be sure 
to “put his spirit upon them.” Wherever he confers his love, he confers 
“somewhat of his likeness. 2. That he should be abundantly successful in his 
undertaking. Those whom God sends he will certainly own. It was long 
since secured by promise to our Lord Jesus, that the ‘good pleasure of the 
Lord should prosper in his hand,” Jsa. liii. 10. And here we have an account 
of that prospering good pleasure. Ist. *‘ He shall shew judgment to the Gen- 
tiles.” Christ in his own person preached to those that bordered upon the 
heathen nations, see Mar. iii. 6, 7, and by his apostles shewed his Gospel, called 
here his judgmeat, to the Gentile world. The way and method of salvation, 
the judgment which is “ committed to the Son,” is not only wrought out by 
him as our great high priest, but shewed and published by him as our great 
prophet. The Gospel, as it is the rule of practice and conversation, which has 
a direct tendency to the aaa oe and bettering men’s hearts and lives, shall 
be shewed to the Gentiles. God’s judgments had been the Jews’ peculiar, 
Ps. exlivii. 19. But it was oft foretold by the Old Testament prophets, that 
they should be “shewed to the Gentiles,” which therefore ought not to have 
been such a surprise as it was to the unbelieving Jews; much less a vexation. 
2ud. “In his name shall the Gentiles trust,” ver. 21. He shall so “ shew judg- 
_ ment” to them, that they shall heed and observe what he shews them, and be 
influenced by it to depend mbes him, to devote themselves to him, and conform 
to that judgment. ote, The great design of the Gospel is to bring people to 
trust in the name of Jesus Christ; his name, Jesus the Saviour, that precious 
name whereby he is called, and which is as ointment poured forth, ‘the Lord 
our Righteousness.” The evangelist here follows the Septuagint, or per- 
haps the latter editions of the Septuagint follow the evangelist ; the Hebrew 
CIsa. xlii. 4) is, “the isles shall wait for his law.” The isles of the Gentiles 
are spoken of, Gen. x. 5. Peopled by the sons of Japhet, of whom it was said, 
Gen. ix. 27, “ God shall persuade Japhet to dwell in the tents of Shem;” which 
was now to be fulfilled, when “the isles” (saith the prophet), “the Gentiles” 
(saith the evangelist), shall “ wait for his law, and trust in his name.” Compare 
these together, and observe, that they, and they only, can with confidence 
ee in Christ’s name,” that “ wait for his law” with a resolution to be ruled 

y it. 
“trusting in his name.” This is now his great commandment, that we “be- 
lieve in Christ,” 1 Jno. iii. 23. 

Thirdly. The prediction concerning him, and his mild and 
of his undertaking, ver. 19, 20. It is chiefly for the sake of this that it is here 
quoted, upon occasion of Christ’s affected privacy and concealment. 1. That 
he should carry on his undertaking without noise or ostentation: ‘‘He shall 
not strive, or make an outcry.” Christ and his kingdom “ come not with obser- 
vation,” Lu. xvii. 20,21. When the first-begotten was brought into the world, 
it was not with state and ceremony; he made no public entry, had no harbin- 
gers to proclaim him king: ‘He was in the world, and the world knew him 
not.” ‘hose were mistaken that fed themselves with hopes of a pompous 
Saviour : “‘ His voice was not heard in the streets ;” ‘Lo, here is Christ,’ or, ‘ Lo, 
he is there.’ He spoke in a still small voice, which was alluring to all, but ter- 
rifying to none; he did not affect to make a noise, but came down silently, like 
the dew. What he spoke and did was with the greatest humility and self-denial 
possible. His kingdom was spiritual, and therefore not to be advanced b 
force or violence, or by talking big. No, “the kingdom of God is not in word, 
but in power.” 2. That he should carry on his undertaking without severity 
and rigour, ver. 20: “A bruised reed shall he not break.” Some understand this 
of his patience in bearing with the wicked; he could as easily have broken these 
Pharisees as a bruised reed, and have anetes them as soon as smoking flax ; 
but he will not do it till the judgment day, when all his enemies shall be made 
his footstool. Others rather understand it of his power and grace in bearin 
ap the weak. In general, the design of his Gospel is-to establish such a metho 
of salvation as encourageth sincerity, though there be much infirmity; doth 
not insist upon a sinless obedience, but accepts an upright willing mind. As 
to particular persons that follow Christ, in weakness, and in fear, and much 
trembling, Observe, Ist. How their case is here described ; they are like “a 
bruised reed, and “smoking flax.” Young beginners in religion are weak, as a 
“bruised reed,” and their weakness offensive, like “smoking flax :” some little 
life they have, but it is like that of a bruised reed; some little heat, but 
like that of “smoking flax.” Christ’s disciples were as yet but weak; and 
many are so, that haye a place in his fomily, The grace and goodness in them 
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Observe also, that the law we wait for is the law of faith, the law of | 
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is as a “bruised reed;” the corruption and badness in them is as “smokin 
flax,” as the wick of a candle when it is put out, and is yet smoking. 2nd. 
What is the compassion of our Lord Jesus towards them. He will not dis- 
courage them, much less reject them, or cast them off; the reed that is bruised 
shall not be broken and trodden down, but shall be supported and made as a 
strong cedar, or flourishing palm tree. ‘The candle newly lighted, though it 
only smokes, and doth not flame, shall not be blown out, but blown up. 
The day of “small things” is the day of “precious things;” and therefore he 
will not despise it, but make it the day of “great things,” Zec. iv. 10. Note, Our 
Lord Jesus deals very tenderly with those that have true grace, though they 
be weak in it, Zsa. xl. 11; Heb. v. 2. He remembers, not only that we are dust, 
but that we are flesh. 3rd. The good issue and success of this, intimated in 
that, “till he send forth judgment unto victory.” That judgment which he 
shewed to the Gentiles shall be victorious ; ke will go on conquering and to 
conquer, Rev, vi. 2. Both the preaching of the Gospel in the world, and the 
power ot the Gospel in the heart, shall prevail. Grace shall get the upper hand 
of corruption, and shall at length be perfected in glory; Christ’s judgment 
will be brought forth to victory, for when he judgeth he will overcome. He 
shall “ bring forth judgment unto truth:” so it is, Jsa. xlii. 3. Truth and yvic- 
tory are much the same; for “ great is the truth, and will prevail.” } 
22 Then was brought unto him one possessed with 

a devil, blind, and dumb: and he healed him, inso- 
much that the blind and dumb both spake and saw. 
23 And all the people were amazed, and said, Is not 
this the son of David? 24 But when the Pharisees 
heard 7, they said, This fellow doth not cast out devils, 
but by Beelzebub the prince of the devils. 25 And 
Jesus knew their thoughts, and said unto them, Ever 
kingdom divided against itself is brought to desola- 
tion; and every city or house divided against itself 
shall not stand: 26 And if Satan cast out Satan, 
he is divided against himself; how shall then his 
kingdom stand? 27 And if I by Beelzebub cast 
out devils, by whom do your children cast them out ? 
therefore they shall be your judges. 28 But if I 
cast out devils by the Spirit of God, then the king- 
dom of God is come unto you. 29 Or else how can 
one enter into a strong man’s house, and spoil his 
goods, except he first bind the strong man? and then 
he will spoil his house. 30 He that is not with me 
is against me; and he that gathereth not with me 
scattereth abroad. 31 Wherefore I say unto you, 
All manner of sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven 
unto men: but the blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men. 32 And 
whosoever speaketh a word against the Son of man, 
it shall be forgiven him: but whosoever speaketh 
against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, 
neither in this world, neither in the world to come. 
33 Hither make the tree good, and his fruit good ; 
or else make the tree corrupt, and his fruit corrupt : 
for the tree is known by hes fruit. 34 O generation 
of vipers, how can ye, being evil, speak good things ? 
for out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh. 35 A good man out of the good treasure 
of the heart bringeth forth good things: and an evil 
man out of the evil treasure bringeth forth evil things. 
36 But Tsay unto you, That every idle word that 
men shall speak, they shall give account thereof in 
the day of judgment. 37 For by thy words thou 
shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be 
condemned. 

In these verses we have, 

I. Christ’s glorious conquest of Satan in the yracious cure of one that, by 


‘a Divine permission, was under his power, and in his possession, ver 22. Here 
observe, 


First. The man’s case was very sad: he was ‘possessed with a devil.” ‘There 
were more cases of this kind occurred in Christ’s time than usual, that Christ’s 


“ 
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power might be the more magnified, and his purpose the more manifested in 
opposing and dispossessing Satan, and it might the more evidently appear that 
he came to “ destroy the works of the devil.” This poor man that was pos- 
sessed was blind and dumb; a miserable case: he could neither see to help 
himself, nor speak to others to help him. A soul under Satan’s power, and led 
captive by him, is blind in the things of God, and dumb at the throne of grace ; 
sees nothing, and saith nothing to the purpose. Satan blinds the eye of faith, 
and seals up the lips of prayer. 

Secondly. His cure was very strange, and the more so because sudden: “he 
healed him.” Note, The conquering and dispossessing of Satan is the healing 
of souls; and the cause being removed, immediately the effect ceased; the 
“blind and dumb both spake and saw.” Note, Christ’s mercy is directly oppo- 
site to Satan’s malice ; his favour, to the devil’s mischiefs. When Satan’s power 
is broke in the soul, the eyes are opened to see God’s glory, and the lips opened 
to i agre his praise. 

Il. The conviction which this gave to the people, to “all the people;” they 
“were amazed.” Christ had wrought divers miracles of this kind before, but 
his works are not the less wonderful, nor the less to be wondered at, for their 
being oft repeated. They inferred from it, “Is not this the son of David?” 
‘the Messiah promised, that was to spring from the loins of David? Is not this 
he that should come?’ We may take this 

First. As an inquiring question: they asked, “1s not this the son of David?” 
but did not stay for an answer: the impressions were cogent, but they were 
transient. It was a good question they started; but it should seem it was soon 
lost, and was not Pena Such convictions as these should be brought to 
a head, and then they are likely to be brought to the heart. Or, 

Secondly. As an aflirming question: “Is not this the son of David?” ‘Yes, 
certainly it is; it can be no other. Such miracles as these plainly evince that 
the kingdom of the Messiah is now in the setting up.’ And they were the 
people, the vulgar sort of the iterate that drew this inference from Christ’s 
miracles. Atheists will say, ‘ That was because they were less prying than the 
Pharisees.’ No, the matter of fact was obvious, and required not much search ; 
but it was because they were less prejudiced and biassed by worldly interest. 
So plain and easy was the way made to this great truth, of Christ’s being the 
Messiah and Saviour of the world, that the common people could not miss it : 
the “ wayfaring men, though fools, could not err therein:” see Zsa. xxxv. 8. 
It was found of them that sought it; and it is an instance of the condescension 
of the Divine grace, that the things that were “ hid from the wise and prudent” 
were “revealed unto babes.” The world by wisdom knew not God, and by the 
foolish things the wise were confounded. 

IIL. The blasphemous cavil of the Pharisees, ver. 24. The Pharisees were a 
sort of men that pretended to more knowledge in, and zeal for, the Divine 
law than other people, yet they were the most inveterate enemies to Christ and 
his doctrine, hey were proud of the reputation they had among the people, 
that fed their pride, supported their power, and filled their purses ; and when 
they heard the people say, “Is not this the son of David?” they were ex- 
tremely nettled, more at that than at the miracle itself: this made them jealous 
of our Lord Jesus, and apprehensive that if his interest in the people’s esteem 
increased, theirs must of course be eclipsed and diminished; therefore they 
envied him, as Saul did his father David, because of what the woman sang of 
him, 1 Sam. xviii. 7,8. Note, Those that bind up their happiness in the praise 
and applause of men, expose themselves to a perpetual uneasiness upon every 
favourable word that they hear said of any other. The shadow of honour fol- 
lowed Christ, that fled from it, and fed from the Pharisees, that were eager 
in the pursuit of it. They said, ‘This fellow doth not cast out devils, but 
» Beelzebub the prince of the devils,” and therefore is not the son of David.’ 

yserve, 

First. How scornfully they speak of Christ: “ This fellow;” as if that pre- 
cious name of his, which is “as ointment poured forth,” were not worthy to 
be taken into their lips. It is an instance of their pride and superciliousness, 
and their diabolical envy, that the more people magnified Christ, the more 
industrious they were to vilify him. It is an ill thing to speak of good men 
with disdain, because they are poor. 

Secondly. How blasphemously they speak of his miracles: they could not 
deny the matter of fact ; it was as plain as the sun that devils were cast out by 
the word of Christ; nor could they deny that it was an extraordinary thing, 
and supernatural: and being thus forced to grant the premises, they had no 
other way to ayoid the conclusion, that “this is the son of David,” but by 
suggesting that Christ “cast out devils by Beelzebub:” that there was a 
compact between Christ and the devil; pursuant to that, the devil was not 
cast out, but did voluntarily retire, and give back by consent, and with design ; 
or, as if by an agreement with the ruling devil, he had power to cast out the 
inferior devils. No surmise could be more palpably false and vile than this, 
that he who is truth itself should be in combination with the father of lies to 
cheat the world. This was the last refuge, or subterfuge rather, of an obsti- 
nate infidelity, that was resolved to stand it out against the clearest conviction. 
Observe, Among the devils there is a paines, the ringleader of the apostacy 
from God, and rebellion against him. But this prince is Beelzebub, the god of 
a fly, or a dunghill god: How art thou fallen, O Lucifer! from an angel of 
light to be a lord of flies! Yet this is the prince of the devils too, the chief of 
the gang of infernal spirits, 

1V. Christ’s reply to this base insinuation, ver. 25—30: “ Jesus knew their 
thoughts.” Note, Jesus Christ knows what we are thinking at any time, knows 
what is in man; “he understandeth our thoughts afar off.” It would seem 
the Pharisees could not for shame speak it out, but kept it in their minds: 
they could not expect to satisfy the people with it; they therefore reserved 
it for the silencing of the convictions of their own consciences. Many are 
kept off from their duty by that which they are ashamed to own, but which 
they cannot hide from Jesus Christ. Yet it is probable the Pharisees had 
whispered what they thought among themselves, to help to harden one an- 
other: but Christ’s reply is said to be to their thoughts, because he knew with 
what mind, and from what principle, they said it; that they did not say it in 
their haste, but it was the product of a rooted malignity. Christ’s reply to 
this imputation is copious and cogent; that “every mouth may be stopped” 
with sense and reason, before it be stopped with fire and brimstone. Here 
are three arguments by which he demonstrates the unreasonableness of this 
eupgestion - ¥ 

irst. It would be very strange, and highly improbable, that Satan should 
be cast out by such a compact, because then Satan’s kingdom would be “ divided 
against itself ;” which, considering his subtlety, is not a thing to be imagined, 
ver. 25, 26. 1. Hereis a known rule laid down, that in all societies a common 
ruin is the consequence of mutual quarrels: “ byery kingdom divided against 
itself is brought to desolation,” and every family too. Que enim domus tam 
stabilis est, que tam firma civitas, que non odiis atque dissidiis funditus everti 
possit ?— For what family is so strong, what community so firm, as not to be 
overturned by enmity and dissension ?’—Cic. Lel.7.. Divisions commonly end | 
in desolations: if we clash, we break; if we divide one from another, we be- 
come an easy prey to a common enemy 5 much more, if we “ bite and deyour | 
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one another,” shall we be “ consumed one of another,’ Gal. vy. 15. Churches 
and nations have known this bysad experience. 2. The application of it to the 
case in hand, ver. 26: “If Satan cast out Satan.” If the prince of the devils 
should be at variance with the inferior devils, the whole kingdom and interest 
would soon be broken. Nay, if Satan should come into a compact with Christ, 
it must be to his own ruin; for the manifest design and tendency of Christ’s 
preaching and miracles was to overthrow the kingdom of Satan, as a kingdom 
of darkness, wickedness, and enmity to God; and to set up, upon the ruins of it 
a kingdom of light, holiness, and love. “The works of the devil,’ as a rebel 
against God, and a tyrant over the souls of men, were destroyed by Christ ; 
and therefore it was the most absurd thing imaginable to think that Beelzebub 
should at all countenance such a design, or come into it. If he should fall in 
with Christ, “how should then his kingdom stand?” He would himself con- 
tribute to the overthrow of it. Note, The devil has a kingdom, a common 
interest, in opposition to God and Christ, which, to the utmost of his power, 
he will make to stand; and he will never come into Christ’s interests: he must 
be conquered and broken by Christ, and therefore cannot submit and bend to 
him. What concord or communion can there be between light and darkness, 
Christ and Belial, Christ and Beelzebub? Christ will destroy the devil’s 
kingdom; but he needs not do it by any such little arts and projects as this of a 
secret compact with Beelzebub; no, this victory must be obtained by nobler 
methods. Let the prince of the devils muster up all his forces—let him make 
use of all his powers and politics, and keep his interests in the closest confe- 
deracy ; pe Christ will be too hard for his united force, and “his kingdom shall 
not stand. 

Secondly. It was not at all strange or improbable that devils should be cast out 
by the Spirit of God; for, 1. How otherwise “do your children cast them out?” 
There were those among the Jews who, by invocation of the name of the most 
high God, or the God ot Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, did sometimes cast out 
devils. Josephus speaks of some in his time that did it. We read of “Jewish 
exorcists,” Acts xix. 13; and of some that in “ Christ’s name cast out devils,” 
though they did not follow him, Mar. ix. 38, or were not faithful to him 
ch. vil. 22. These the Pharisees condemned not; but imputed what they did 
to the Spirit of God, and valued themselves and their nation by it. It was 
therefore merely from spite and envy to Christ that they would own that 
others cast out devils by the Spirit of God, but suggest that he did it by com- 
pact with Beelzebub. Note. It is the way of malicious people, especially the 
malicious persecutors of Christ and Christianity, to condemn the same thing 
in those they hate, which they approve of and applaud in those they havea 
kindness for. The judgments ot envy are made, not by things, but persons; 
not by reason, but prejudice. But those were very unfit to sit in Moses’ seat 
who knew faces, and knew nothing else, in judgment: ‘‘ Therefore they shall be 
your judges; ” that is, ‘ This contradicting ot yourselves will rise up in judgment 
against you at the great day, and will condemn you.’ Note, In the last judg- 
ment, not only every sin, but every aggravation of it, will be brought into the 
account; and some of our notions that were right and good will be brought in 
evidence against us, to convict us of partiality. 2. This casting out of devils 
was a certain token and indication of the approach and appearance of the king- 
dom of God, ver. 28. ‘But if it be indeed that “I cast out devils by the Spirit 
of God,” as certainly I do, then you must conclude that, though you are un- 
willing to receive it, yet the kingdom of the Messiah is now about to be set up 
among you.’ Other miracles that Christ wrought proved him sent of God; but 
this proved him sent of God to destroy the devil’s kingdom and his works. Now 
that great promise was evidently fulfilled, that “ the seed of the woman should 
break the serpent’s head,” Gen. iii. 15. ‘ Therefore that glorious dispensation 
of the kingdom of God, which has been long expected, is now commenced ; 
slight it at your peril.’ Note, Ist. The destruction of the devil’s power is 
wrought by the Spirit of God. That Spirit, who works to the obedience of 
faith, overthrows the interest of that spirit who works in the children of un- 
belief and disobedience. 2nd. The casting out of devils is a certain introduc- 
tion to the kingdom of God. If the devil’s interest in a soul be not only 
checked by custom or external restraints, but sunk and broken by the Spirit of 
God, as a sanctifier, no doubt but “ the kingdom of God is come” to that sounl— 
the kingdom of grace, a blessed earnest of the kingdom of glory. 

Thirdly. The comparing of Christ’s miracles, particularly this of casting out 
devils with his doctrine, and the design and tendency of his holy religion, did 
evidence that he was so far from being in league with Satan, that he was at open 
enmity and hostility against him, ver. 29. “ How can one enter into astrong man’s 
house, and plunder his goods,” and carry them away, “ except he first bind the 
strong man,” and then he may do what he pleaseth with his goods. The world 
that sat in darkness, and lay in wickedness, was in Satan’s possession, and under 
his power, as a house in the possession and under the power of a strong man; so 
is every unregenerate soul: there Satan resides, there he rules. Now, 1. The de- 
sign of Christ’s Gospel was to spoil the devil’s house, which, as a strong man, he 
kept in the world; to turn people “from darkness to light,” from sin to holiness, 
from this world to a better, “fromthe power of Satan unto God,” Acts xxvi. 18, 
to alter the property of souls. 2. Pursuant to this design, he bound the strong 
man, when he cast out unclean spirits by his word. Thus he wrested the sword 
out of the devil’s hand, that he might wrest the sceptre out of it. ‘The doctrine 
of Christ teacheth us how to construe his miracles; and, when he shewed 
how easily and effectually he could cast the devil out of people's bodies, he 
encouraged all believers to hope that, whatever power Satan might usurp and 
exercise in the souls of men, Christ, by his grace, will break it: he will spoil 
him, for it appears he can bind him. When nations were turned “from the 
service of idols to serve the living God,” when some of the worst of sinners were 
sanctified and justified, and became the best of saints, then Christ spoiled the 
deyvil’s house, and will spoil it more and more. " f ; 

Lastly. Itis here intimated that this holy war, which Christ was carrying on 
with vigour against the devil and his kingdom, was such as would not admit of 
a neutrality, ver. 30: “ He that is not with me is against me.” In the little 
differences that may arise between the disciples of Christ among themselves, 
we are taught to lessen the matters in variance, and to seek peace, by account- 
ing those that are not against us, to be with us, Lu. ix. 50; but in the great 
quarrel between Christ and the devil, no peace is to be sought, nor any such 
favourable construction to be made of an indifferency in the matter: he that is 
not hearty for Christ, will be reckoned with as really against him; he that is 
cold in the cause is looked upon as an enemy. When the dispute is between God 
and Baal, there is no halting between the two, 1 Ain. xviii. 21. There is no 
trimming between Christ and Belial; for the kingdom of Christ, as it is eter- 
nally opposite to, so it will be eternally victorious over, the devil’s kingdom ; 
and therefore, in this cause, there is no sitting still, with Gilead beyond Jordan 
or Asher on the sea shore, Jud. y. 16,17: we must be entirely, faithfully, and 
immoveably on Christ’s side; it is the right side, and will at leeé be the rising 
side; see Wa. xxxii. 26.. The latter clause is to the same purpose, “ He that 
gathereth not with me, scattereth.” Note, 1. Christ’s errand into the world 
was togather; to gather in his harvest, to gather in those that the Father had 
given him, Jno. xi. 52; Hph.i.10. 2. Christ expects and requires from those 
that are with him, that they gather with him; that they not only gather to him 
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themselves, but do all they can in their places to gather others to him, and so 
to strengthen his interest. 3. Those who will not appear and act as furtherers 
of Christ’s kingdom, will be looked upon, and dealt with, as hinderers of it. 
If we gather not with Christ, we scatter: it is not enough, not to do hurt, 
but we must do good. Thus is the breach widened between Christ and Satan, 
to shew there was no such compact between them as the Pharisees whispered. 

V. Here is a discourse of Christ's upon this occasion, concerning tongue sins. 
** Wherefore I say unto you.” He seems to turn from the Pharisees to the 
people, from disputing to instructing; and, from the sin of the Pharisees, he 
warns the people concerning three sorts of tongue sins: for others’ harms are 
admonitions to us. 3 

First. Blasphemous words against the Holy Ghost, the worst kind of tongue 
sins, and unpardonable, ver. 31, 32. i 

1. Here is a gracious assurance of the pardon of all sin upon gospel terms. 
This Christ saith unto us, and it is a comfortable saying, that the greatness of 
sin shall be no bar to our acceptance with God, if we truly repent, and believe 
the Gospel: “All manner of sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men. 
Though the sin has been “as scarlet and crimson,” Jsa. i. 18, though never so 
heinous in its nature, never so much aggravated by its circumstances, and 
never so oft repeated, though it “ reach up to the heaven,” yet with the Lord 
there is mercy, that “‘reacheth beyond the heavens ;” even blasphemy, a sin 
immediately touching God’s name and honour. Paul obtained mercy, who 
had been a blasphemer, 1 Tim. i. 13. Well may we say, “who is a God like 
unto thee, pardoning iniquity 2” Mic. vii.18. Even “ words spoken against the 
Son of man shall be forgiven,” as theirs was who reviled him at his death, many 
of whom repented, and found merey. Christ, herein hath set an example to 
all other the sons of men, to be ready to forgive words spoken against them: 
“1, as a deaf man, heard not.” Observe, They shall be forgiven unto men, 
a to vhalap y ai “i love to ah ncn ‘atlas of mankind, above the world of 
allen angels, that all sin is pardonable to them. | i 

2, Here is an exception of the blasphemy “against the Holy Ghost,” which 
is here declared to be the only unpardonable sin. See here, 1st. What this sin 
is. It is “speaking against the Holy Ghost.” See what malignity there is in 
tongue sins, when the only unpardonable sin is so. But “ Jesus knew their 
thoughts,” ver. 25. It is not all speaking against the person or essence of the 
Holy Ghost, or some of his more private operations, or merely the resisting of 
his internal working in the sinner himself, that is here meant; for “ who then 
should be saved?” It is adjudged in our law, that an act of indemnity shall 
always be construed in favour of that grace and clemency which is the intend- 
ment of the act; and therefore the exceptions in the act are not to be extended 
further than needs must. The Gospel is an act of indemnity ;-none are ex- 
cepted by name, nor any by description, but those only that ‘ blaspheme the 
Holy Ghost ;” which therefore must be construed in the narrowest sense. All 
presuming sinners are effectually cut off by the conditions of the indemnity 
faith and repentance; and therefore the other exceptions must not be stretched 
far: and this blasphemy is excepted, not for any defect of mercy in God, or 
merit in Christ, but because it inevitably leaves the sinner in infidelity and 
impeniteney. We have reason to think that none are guilty of this sin who 
believe that Christ is “the Son of God,” and sincerely desire to have part in his 
merit and mercy. And those who fear they have committed this sin, it is a 
good sign they have not. The learned Dr. Whitby very well observes, that 
Christ speaks not of what was now said or done, but of what should be, 
Mar. iii. 28; Lu, xii. 10, “ whosoever shall blaspheme,” As for those who blas- 
phemed Christ, when he was here upon earth, and called him a winebibber, a 
deceiver, a blasphemer, and the like, they had some colour of excuse, because of 
the meanness of his appearance, and the prejudices of the nation against him ; 
and the proof of his Divine mission was not perfected till after his ascension ; 
and therefore, upon their repentance, they shall be pardoned; and it is hoped 
they may be convinced, by the pouring out of the Spirit, as many of them were, 
who had been his betrayers and murderers. But if, when the Holy Ghost is 
given, in his inward gifts of revelation, speaking with tongues and the like, 
such as were the distributions of the Spirit among the apostles, if they con- 
tinue to blaspheme the Spirit likewise as an evil spirit, there is no hope of 
them, that they will ever be brought to believe in Christ. For, First. Those 
gifts of the Holy Ghost in the apostles were the last proofs that God designed 
to make use of for the confirming of the Gospel, and were still kept in reserve, 
when other methods proceeded. Secondly. ‘This was the most powerful eyvi- 
dence, and more apt to convince than miracles themselves. Thirdly. Those 
theretore that blaspheme this dispensation of the Spirit cannot possibly be 
brought to believe in Christ. Those who shall impute them to a collusion with 
Satan, as the Pharisees did the miracles, what can convince them? This is such 
a stronghold of infidelity as a man can never be beaten out of, and is therefore 
unpardonable, because hereby repentance is hid from the sinner’s eyes. 2nd. 
What the sentence is that is passed upon it: “ It shall not be forgiven, neither 
in this world, nor in the world to come.” As in the then state of the Jewish 
church there was no sacrifice of expiation for the “soul that sinned presump- 
tuously,” so neither under the dispensation of gospel grace, which is often in 
Scripture called “ the world to come,” shall there be any pardon to such as 
“ tread under foot the blood of the covenant,” and do “ despite to the spirit of 
grace.” There is no cure for a sin so pp against the remedy. It was a 
rule in our old law, ‘ No sanctuary for sacrilege: or, ‘ [t shall be forgiven 
neither now, in the sinner’s own conscience, nor in the great day, when the 
pardon shall be published,’ or, ‘This is a sin that exposeth the sinner both 
to temporal and eternal punishment, both to present wrath, and the wrath to 
come. 

Secondly. Christ speaks here concerning other words, the products of cor- 
ruption reigning in the heart, and breaking out thence, ver. 33—35. It was 
sald, ver. 25, that ‘‘ Jesus knew their thoughts ;” and here he spoke with an eye 
to them, shewing thatit was not strange they should speak so ill, when their 
hearts were so full of enmity and malice, which yet they often endeavoured to 
cloak and cover, by feigning themselves just men. Our Lord Jesus therefore 
points to the springs, and heals them; let the heart be sanctified, and it will 
appear in our words. 

1. The heart is the root, the language is the fruit, ver. 33. Ifthe nature of 
the tree be good, it will bring forth fruit accordingly. Where grace is the 
reigning principle in the heart, the language will be the language of Canaan; 
and, on the contrary, whatever tust reigns in the heart, it will beck out: rotten 
lungs make a stinking breath. Men’s language discovers what country they 
are of, so likewise “ what manner of spirit they are of.” Either “make the tree 
good,” and then the “fruit will be ood,” —get pure hearts, and then you will 
have pure lips and pure lives,—or else “the tree will be corrupt,” and “ the 
fruit” accordingly. You may make a crab stock to become a good tree, by 
grafting into it an imp from a good tree, and then the fruit will be good; but if 
the tree be still the same, ee it where you will, and water it with what you 
will, the fruit will be still corrupt. Note, Unless the heart be transformed, 
the life will never be thoroughly reformed. These Pharisees were sly of 
speaking out their wicked thoughts of Jesus Christ; but Christ here in- 
timates how yain it was for them a pus to hide that root of bitterness in 
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them, that bore this gall and wormwood, when ser never sought to mortify 
it. Note, It should be more our care to be good really, than to seem good out- 
wardly. ¥ 

2. The heart is the fountain, the words are the streams, ver. 34: “ Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaks,” as the streams are the overflowings 
of the spring. A wicked heart is said to “send forth wickedness as a fountain 
casteth forth her waters,” Jer. vi. 7. “A troubled fountain, and a corrupt 
spring,” such as Solomon speaks of, Pr. xxv. 26, must needs send forth mud 
and unpleasant streams. Evil words are the natural genuine product of an evil 


| heart. Nothing but the salt of grace, cast into the spring, will heal the waters, 


“ season the speech,” and purify the “corrupt. communication.” This they 
wanted ; they were evil: and “ how can ye, being evil, speak good things ? 
They were ‘“‘a generation of vipers ;” John Baptist had called them so, ch. iii. 7, 
and they were still the same; for “ can the Ethiopian change his skin?” The 
people looked upon the, Pharisees as a generation of saints; but Christ calls 
them ‘a generation of vipers,” the seed of the serpent, that had an enmity to 
Christ and his Gospel. Now what could be expected from “a generation of 
vipers,” but that which is poisonous and malignant. Can the viper be other- 
wise than venomous? Note, Ill things may be expected from ill people, as 
said the proverb of the ancients; “ wickedness proceedeth from the wicked,” 
1 Sam. xxiv. 13. “ The vile person will speak villany,”’ Jsa. xxxii. 6. Those 
that are themselves evil, have neither skill nor will to speak good things, as 
they should be spoken. Christ would have his disciples know what sort of 
men they were to live among, that they might know what to look for. They 
are as Ezekiel “among scorpions,” Hze. ii. 6, and must not think it strange if 
they be stung and bitten. 

3. The heart is the treasury, the words are the things brought out of that 
treasury, ver. 35; andfrom hence men’s characters may be drawn, and they ma 
be judged of. 1st. It is the character of a “ good man,” that he has “a goo 
treasure in his heart,” and from thence “ brings forth good things,” as there is 
occasion. Graces, comforts, experiences, good knowledge, good affections, 
good resolutions, these are a “ good treasure in the heart ;” the Word of God 
hidden there, the law of God written there, Divine truths dwelling and ruling 
there, are a treasure there, valuable and suitable, kept safe, and kept secret, as 
the stores of the good householder, but ready for use upon all oceasions. A 
good man thus furnished “ will bring forth,” as Joseph out of his stores—will be 
speaking and doing that which is good, for God’s glory and the edification of 
others. See Pr. x. 11, 13, 14, 20, 21, 31, 32. This is “ bringing forth good things.” 
Some pretend to good expenses that have not a “‘ good treasure ;” such will soon 
be bankrupts: some pretend to haye a good treasure within, but give no. proof 
of it: they hope they have it in them, and thank God, whatever their words 
and actions are, they have good hearts. But ‘faith without works is dead.” 
And some have a good treasure of wisdom and knowledge, but they are not 
communicative, they do not “ bring forth” out of it. They have a talent, but 
know not how to trade with it. The complete Christian in this bears the image 
of God, that he both “is good, and doth good.” 2nd. It is the character of an 
* evil man,” that he has an “ evil treasure in his heart,” and out of it “ bringeth 
forth evil things.” Lusts and corruptions dwelling and reigning in the heart 
are an evil treasure, out of which the sinner brings forth ill words and ac- 
tions, to the dishonour of God and the hurt of others. See Gen. yi. 5, 123 
ch. xv. 18—20; Jas. i. 15. But “treasures of wickedness” (Pr. x. 2.) will be 
“ treasures of wrath.” 3rd. Christ speaks here concerning “ idle words,” and 
shews what evil there is in them, ver. 36, 37 ; much more is there in such wicked 
words as the Pharisees spoke. It concerns us to think much of the day of 
judgment, that that may be a check upon our tongues. And let us consider, 
First. How particular the account will be of tongue sins in that day; even 
“for every idle word,” or discourse, “ that men speak, they shall give account.” 
This intimates, Ist. That God takes notice of every word we say, even that 
which we ourselves do not take notice of. See Ps. cxxxix. 4; “ Not a word in 
my tongue but thou knowest it;” though spoken without regard or design, God 
takes cognizance of it. 2nd. That vain, idle, impertinent talk is displeasing to 
God, which tends not to any good purpose, is not to any use of edifying ; it is 
the product of a vain and trifling heart. These “idle words” are the same 
with that “foolish talking and jesting” which is forbidden, Eph. y. 4. This is 
that sin which is seldom wanting in the “ multitude of words, unprofitable 
talk,” Job xv. 3. 37rd. We must shortly account for these idle words; they will 
be produced in evidence against us, to prove us unprofitable servants, that have 
not improved the faculties of reason and speech, which are part of the talents 
we are intrusted with. If we repent not of our idle words, and our account 
for them be not balanced by the blood of Christ, we are undone. Secondly. 
How strict the judgment will be upon that account, ver. 37: ‘‘ By thy words 
thou shalt be justified,” or condemned; a common rule in men’s judgments, and 
here applied to God’s. Note, The constant tenour of our discourse, according 
as it is gracious or not gracious, will be an evidence for us, or against us, at the 
great day. Those that seemed to be religious, but “ bridled not their tongue,” 
will then be found to have put a, cheat upon themselves with a vain religion, 
Jas. i. 26. Some think Christ here refers to that of Eliphaz, Job xy. 6, 
“ Thine own mouth condemneth thee, and not I;” or rather to that of Solo- 
mon, Pr. xviii. 21, ‘‘ Death and life are in the power of the tongue.” 


38 Then certain of the scribes and of the Phari- 
sees answered, saying, Master, we would see a sign 
from thee. 389 But he answered and said unto them, 
An evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a 
sign ; and there shall no sign be given to it, but the 
sign of the prophet Jonas: 40 For as Jonas was 
three days and three nights in the whale’s belly ; so 
shall the Son of man be three days and three nights 
in the heart of the earth. 41 The men of Nineveh 
shall rise in judgment with this generation, and shall 
condemn it: because they repented at the preaching 
of Jonas ; and, behold, a greater than Jonas is here. 
42 The queen of the south shall rise up in the judg- 
ment with this generation, and shall condemn it; for 
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she came from the uttermost parts of the earth to 
hear the wisdom of Solomon ; and, behold, a greater 
than Solomon is here. 43 When the unclean spirit 
is gone out of a man, he walketh through dry places, 
seeking rest, and findeth none. 44 Then he saith, 
I will return into my house from whence I came out; 
and when he is come, he findeth 7# empty, swept, and 
garnished. 45 Then goeth he, and taketh with him- 
self seven other spirits more wicked than himself, and 
they enter in and dwell there: and the last state of 
that man is worse than the first. ven so shall it be 
also unto this wicked generation. 


It is probable these Pharisees, that Christ is here in discourse with, were not 
the same that cavilled at him, ver. 24, and would not credit the signs he gave; 
but another set of them, that saw there was no reason to discredit them, but 
would not content themselves with the signs he gave, nor admit the evidence 
of them, unless he would give them such further proof as they should demand. 
Here is 

I. Their address to him, ver. 38. They compliment him with the title of 
“Master,” pretending respect for him, when they intended to abuse him: all are 
not indeed Christ’s servants who call him “master.” Their request is, “ We 
would see asign from thee.” It was highly reasonable they should see a sign ; 
that he should, by miracles, prove his Divine mission: see Fa. iv. 8,9. He 
came to take down a model of religion that was set up by miracles, and there- 
fore it was requisite he should produce the same credentials. But it was 
highly unreasonable to demand a sign now, when he had given so many signs 
already, that did Bvondantly peeve im “sent of God.” Note, It is natural 
to proud men to prescribe to God, and then make that an excuse for not sub- 
scribing to him: but a man’s offence will never be his defence. 

ii His answer to this address, this insolent demand. : 

First, He condemns the demand, as the language of an “evil and adulterous 
generation,” ver. 39. He fastens the charge, not only on the seribes and Phari- 
sees, but the whole nation of the Jews; they were all like their leaders, a seed 
and succession of evil doers. They were “an eyil generation * indeed, that 
not only hardened themselves against the conviction of Christ’s miracles, but 
set themselves to abuse him, and put contempt on his miracles. They were 
“an adulterous generation.” 1. As an adulterous brood, so miserably degene- 
rated from the faith and obedience of their ancestors, that Abraham and Israel 
acknowledged them not: see Isa. lvii. 3. Or, 2. As an adulterous wife: the 
departed from that God, to whom by covenant, they had been espoused. 
They were not guilty of the whoredom of idolatry, as they had been before the 
captivity ; but they were guilty of infidelity and all iniquity, and that is whore- 
dom too. They did not look after sede of their own making, but they looked 
for signs of their own devising; and that was adultery. 

Secondly. He denies to give them any other sign more than he has already 
given them, but “that of the prophet Jonas.” Note, Ac Ag Christ is always 
ready to hear and answer holy desires and prayers, yet he will not gratify 
corrupt lusts and humours. Those that ask amiss, ask and have not. Signs 
were granted to those who desired them for the confirmation of their faith, as 
to Abraham and Gideon; but were denied to those that demanded them for 
the excuse of their unbelief. Justly might Christ have said they shall never 
see another miracle; but see his wonderful goodness. 1. They shall have the 
same signs still repeated, for their further benefit and more abundant conyic- 
tion. 2. They shall have one sign of a different kind from all these, and that is 
the “resurrection of Christ from the dead, by his own power,” called here ‘‘the 
sign of the prophet Jonas.” This was yet reserved for their conviction; and was 
intended to be the great proof of Christ’s being the Messiah, for by that he was 
“declared to be the Son of God with power,” Rom. i. 4. That was such a sign 
as surpassed all the rest, completed and crowned them. ‘If they will not be- 
lieve the former signs, they will not believe this, Hx. iv. 9; and if this will not 
convince them, nothing will.’ And yet the unbelief of the Jews found out an 
evasion to shift off that too, by saying, “his disciples came and stole him 
away :” for none are so incurably blind as those that are resolved they. will 
not see. Now the sign of the prophet Jonas he further explains here, ver. 40: 
“As Jonas was three days and three nights in the whale’s belly,” and then 
came out again safe and well, thus Christ shall be so long in the grave, and 
then shall rise again. Ist. The grave was to Christ as the belly of the fish was 
to Jonah; thither was he thrown as a ransom for lives ready to be lost ina 
storm ; there he lay, as “in the belly of hell,” Jonah ii. 2, and seemed to be cast 
out of God’s sight. 2nd. He continued in the grave just as long as Jonah con- 
tinued in the fish’s belly, “three days and three nights;” not three whole days 
and nights; it is probable Jonah did not lie so long in the whale’s belly, but 
part of three natural days (ruxOrnepas the Greeks called them): he was buried 
in the afternoon of the sixth day of the week, and rose again in the morning of 
the first day. It is amanner of speech very usual: see 1 ‘Rin. xx. 29; Est. iv. 163 
y. 1; Lu. ii. 21. So long Jonah was a prisoner for his own sin, so long Christ was 
aprisoner for ours. 3rd. As Jonah in the whale’s belly comforted himself with 
an assurance that yet he should look again towards God’s “holy temple,” 
Jonah ii. 4, so Christ, when he lay in the grave, is expressly said to “rest in 
hope,” as one assured he should “not see corruption,” Acts il. 26,27. 4th. As 
J onah, on the third day, was discharged from his prison, and came to the land 
of the living again, from the “congregation of the dead,” (for dead things are 
said to be “ formed from under the water,” Job Xxvi. 5,) so Christ, on the third 
day 
to the Gentiles. ; : 

Thirdly. Christ takes this occasion to represent the sad character and con- 
dition of that generation in which he lived; a generation that would not be 
reformed, and therefore could not but be ruined. And he gives them their 
character, as it would stand in the day of judgment, under the full discoveries 
and final sentences of that day. Persons and erent now appear under false 
colours; characters and conditions are here changeable: if, therefore, we would 
make a right estimate, we must take our measures from the last judgment: 
things $rA really what they are eternally. Now Christ represents the people 
of the Jews, ‘ , 

1. As a generation that would be condemned by “the men of Nineveh,” whose 
repenting at the preaching of Jonah Lape “rise up in judgment” against them, 


should return to life, and rise out of his grave, to send abroad his Gospel | 
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ver. 41. Christ’s resurrection will be the sign of the prophet Jonas to them; 
but it will not have so happy an effect upon them as that of Jonas had upon 
the Ninevites, for they were by it brought to such a repentance as prevented 
their ruin; but the Jews will be hardened in an unbelief that shall hasten their 
ruin. And in the day of judgment the repentance of the Ninevites will be 
mentioned as an aggravation of the sin, and consequently the condemnation, of 
those to whom Christ preached then, and of those to whom Christ is preached 
now ; for this reason, because Christ is greater than Jonah. Ist. Jonah was 
but a man, subject to like passions, to like sinful passions, as we are; but 
Christ is the Son of God. 2nd. Jonah was a stranger in Nineveh; he came 
among strangers, that were prejudiced against his country; but Christ “came 
to his own,” when he preached to the Jews; and much more when he is preached 
among professing Christians, that are called by his name. 3rd. Jonah preached 
but one short sermon, and that with no great solemnity, but as he passed along 
the streets ; Christ renews his calls—sate and taught, taught in the synagogues. 
4th. Jonah preached nothing but wrath and ruin within forty days, gave no 
instructions, directions, or encouragement to repent; but Christ, besides the 
warning given us of our danger, hath shewed wherein we must repent, and 
assured us of omeoy ance upon our repentance, because “ the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.” 5th. Jonah wrought no miracle to confirm his doctrine, shewed no 
good will to the Ninevites ; but Christ wrought abundance of miracles, and all 
miracles of mercy; and yet the Ninevites “repented at the preaching of Jonas,” 
but the Jews were not wrought upon by Christ’s preaching. Note, The good- 
ness of some, who have less helps and advantages for their souls, will aggravate 
the badness of those that have much greater; those that by twilight discover 
“the things that belong to their peace,” will shame those that grope at noonday. 

2. Asa ee that would be condemned by the queen of the south, the 
queen of Sheba, ver. 42. The Ninevites would shame them for not repenting, 
the queen of Sheba for not believing in Christ. She came from a far country 
to hear the wisdom of Solomon; yet people will not be persuaded to come and 
hear the wisdom of Christ, though he is in every thing greater than Solomon. 
ist. The queen of Sheba had no invitation to come to Solomon, nor any promise 
of being welcome; but we are invited to Christ, to sit at his feet, and hear 
his Word. 2nd. Solomon was but a wise man, but Christ is wisdom itself, 
in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom. 3rd. The queen of Sheba had 
many difficulties to break through: she was a woman unfit for travel, the 
journey long and perilous; she was a queen, and what would become of her 
own country in her absence? We have no such cares to hinder us. 4th. She 
could not be sure that it would be worth her while to go so far on this errand. 
Fame uses to flatter men, and perhaps she might have in her own country, 
or court, wise men sufficient to instruct her; yet, having heard of Solomon’s 
fame, she would see him: but we come not to Christ upon such uncertainties. 
5th. She “came from the uttermost parts of the earth;” but we have Christ 
among us, and his Word nigh us: “ Behold, he stands at the door, and knocks.” 
6th. It should seem, the wisdom the queen of Sheba came for, was only philo- 
sophy and politics ; but the wisdom that is to be had with Christ, is wisdom to 
salvation. 7th. She could only hear Solomon’s wisdom, he could not give her 
wisdom; but Christ will give wisdom to those that come to him; nay, he will 
himself “ be made of God to them wisdom.” So that, upon all these accounts, if 
we do not “ hear the wisdom of Christ,” the forwardness of the queen of Sheba, 
to come and hear the wisdom of Solomon will rise up in judgment against us, 
and condemn us; for Jesus Christ is greater than Solomon. 

3. Asa generation that were resolved to continue in the possession and under 
the power of Satan, notwithstanding all the methods that were used to dis- 
possess him, and rescue them, they are compared to one from whom the devil 
is gone out, but returns with double force, ver. 43—45. The devil is here 
called “‘the unclean spirit,” for he has lost all his purity, and delights in and 
promotes all manner of impurity among men. Now, Ist. The parable repre- 
sents his possessing men’s bodies: Christ having lately cast out a devil, and 
they having said he hada devil, gave occasion to shew how much they were 
under the power of Satan. This is a further proof that Christ did not cast out 
devils by compact with the devil, for then he would soon have returned again ; 
but Christ’s ejectment of him was final, and such as barred re-entry; we find- 
ing him charging the evil spirit to “go out, and enter no more,” Mar. ix. 17. 
Probably the devil was wont sometimes thus to sport with those he had pos- 
session of: he would go out, and then return again with more fury: hence the 
lucid intervals of those in that condition were commonly followed with the 
more violent fits. When the devil is gone out, he is uneasy, for * he sleeps not 
except he have done mischief,” Pr. iv. 16; “he walks in dry places,” like one 
that is very melancholy; he “ seeks rest, but finds none.” until he returns again. 
When Christ cast the legion out of the man, they begged leave to enter into the 
swine, where they went not long in dry places, but into the lake presently. 
2nd. The application of the parable makes it to represent the case of the 
body of the Tewish church and nation: “So shall it be with this wicked gene- 
ration,” that now resist, and will finally reject, the Gospel of Christ. The devil, 
who, by the labours of Christ and his disciples, had been cast out of many of the 
Jews, sought for rest among the heathen, from whose persons and temples the 
Christians would every where expel him: so Dr. Whitby. Or, finding no 
where else in the heathen world such pleasant desirable habitations to his 
satisfaction, as here in the hearts of the Jews, (so Dr. Hammond,) he shall there - 
fore enter again in them; for Christ had not found admission among them; and 
they, by their prodigious wickedness and obstinate unbelief, were still more 
ready than ever to receive him. And then he shall take a durable possession 
here; and the state of this people is likely to be more desperately damnable (so 
Dr. Hammond) than it was before Christ came among them, or would have 
been, if Satan had never been cast out. The body of that nation is here repre- 
sented, First. As an apostate people. After the captivity in Babylon, they 
began to reform; left their idols, appeared with some face of religion ; but they 
soon corrupted themselves again. hough they never relapsed into idolatry, 
they fell into all manner of impiety and profaneness, went worse and worse, 
and added, to all the rest of their wickedness, a wilful contempt of, and oppo- 
sition to, Christ and his Gospel. Secondly. As a people marked for ruin. A 
new commission was passing the seals against that “hypocritical nation,” the 
people of God’s wrath,” like that, Jsa. x. 6; and their destruction by the 
Romans was likely to be greater than any other, as their sins had been more 
flagrant. Then it was that ““wrath came upon them to the uttermost,” 
1 Thes. ii. 15, 16. Let this be a warning to all nations and churches to take 
heed of leaving their first love, of letting fall a good work of reformation begun 
among them, and returning to that wickedness which they seemed to have tor- 
saken; for “the last state of such will be worse than the tirst.” 


46 While he yet talked to the people, behold, his 
mother and his brethren stood without, desiring to 
speak with him, 47 Then one said unto him, Be- 
hold, thy mother and thy brethren stand without, 
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desiring to speak with thee. 48 But he answered 
and said unto him that told him, Who is my mother ? 
and who are my brethren? 49 And he stretched 
forth his hand toward his disciples, and said, Behold 
my mother and my brethren! 50 For whosoever 
shall do the will of my Father which is in heaven, 
the same is my brother, and sister, and mother. 


Many excellent useful sayings came from the mouth of our Lord Jesus upon 
particular occasions: even his digressions were instructive, as well as his set 
discourses ; as here observe, : i : 

I. How Christ was interrupted in his preaching by his mother and his 
brethren, that “ stood without, desiring to speak with him,” ver. 46, 47 5, which 
desire of theirs was handed to him through the crowd. _ It is needless to inquire 
which of his brethren they were that. came along with his mother ; perhaps 
they were those that “did not believe in him,” Jno, vii. 5; or what their busi- 
ness was; perhaps it was only designed to oblige him to break off, for fear he 
should overspend himself, or to caution him to take heed of giving offence, by 
his discourse, to the Pharisees, and running himself into a premunire ; as it they 
could teach him wisdom. aes 5 

First. He was yet “talking to the people.” Note, Christ’s preaching was 
talking : it was plain, easy, and familiar, and suited to their capacity and case. 
What Christ had delivered had been cavilled at, and yet he went on. 
The opposition we meet with in our work must not drive us from it. 
off ialkise with the Pharisees, for he saw he could do no good with them; but 
continued to talk to the common people, who, having not such a conceit of their 
knowledge as the Pharisees had, were willing to learn. v) 4 

Secondly. His mother and brethren stood without, desiring to speak with 
him, when they should have been standing within, desiring to hear him. They 
had the advantage of his daily converse in private, and therefore were less 
mindful to attend upon his Babee preaching. Note, Many times those that are 
nearest akin to the means of knowledge and grace are most negligent. Fami- 
liarity and easiness of access breed some degree of contempt. We are apt to 
neglect that, this day, which we think we may have any day, forgetting that it is 
only the present time we can be sure of: to morrow is none of ours. There is 
too much truth in that common proverb, ‘ The nearer the church, the further 
from God.’ It is a pity it should be so. E 

Thirdly. They not only would not hear him themselves, but they interrupted 
others, that “heard him gladly.” The devil was a sworn enemy to our Saviour’s 
preaching. He had sought to bafle his discourse by the unreasonable cavils of 
the scribes and Pharisees; and when he could not gain his point that way, he 
endeavoured to break it off by the unseasonable visits of his relations. Note, 
We often meet with hindrances and obstructions in our work by our friends 
that are about us, and are taken off by civil respects from our spiritual con- 
cerns. Those that really wish well to us, and to our work, may sometimes, by 
their indiscretion, prove our back friends, and impediments to us in our duty ; 
as Peter was offensive to Christ, with his “ Master, spare thyself,” when he 
thought himself very officious. The mother of our Lord desired to speak with 
him. It seems she had not then learned to command her son, as the iniquity 
and idolatry of the church of Rome hath since pretended to teach her; nor 
was she so free from fault and folly as they would make her. — It was Christ’s 
prerogative, agi not his mother’s, to do every thing wisely and well, and in its 
season. Christ once said to his mother, “* How is it that ye sought me? Wist 
ye not that I must be about my Father’s business ?” and it was then said, she 

-““Jaid up that saying in her heart,” Lu. ii. 49. But if she had remembered it 
now, she would not have given him this diversion, when he was about his 
Father’s business. Note, There is many a good truth, that we thought was 
well laid up when we heard it, which yet is out of the way when we have 
occasion to use it. 

Ii. How he resented this interruption, ver. 483—50. 

First. He would not hearken to it; was so intent upon his work, that no 
natural or civil respects should take him off from it: “ Who is my mother, and 
who are my brethren?” Not that natural affection is to be put off; or that, 
under pretence of religion, we may be disrespectful to parents, or unkind to 
other relations; but “ every thing is beautiful in its season,” and the lesser duty 
must stand by while the greater is done. When our regard to our relations 
comes in competition with the service of God, and the improving of an oppor- 
tunity to do good, in such a case we must say to our father, “ i hays not seen 
him,” as Levi did, Dew. xxxiii. 9. The nearest relations must be comparatively 
hated; that is, we must love them less than Christ, Zu. xiv. 26; and our duty 
to God must have the preference. ‘This Christ has here given us an example 
of ; the “zeal of God’s house” did so far “ eat him up,” that it made him not 
only forget himself, but forget his dearest relations; and we must not take it 
ill of our friends, nor put it upon the score of their wickednesses, if they prefer 
the pleasing of God before the pleasing of us; but must readily forgive those 
neglects which may easily be imputed to a pious zeal for God’s glory and 
others’ good. Nay, we must deny ourselves, and our satisfaction, rather than 
do that which may any way divert our friends from, or distract them in, their 
duty to God. 

Secondly. He took that occasion to prefer his disciples, who were his spiritual 
kindred, before his natural relations as such, which was a good reason why he 
would not leave preaching to speak with his brethren. He would rather be 
profiting his disciples than pleasing his relations. Observe, 1. The description 
of Christ’s disciples: they are such as “do the will of his Father ;” not only 
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hear it, and know it, and talk of it, but do it; for doing the will of God is the | 


best preparative for discipleship, Jno. vii. 17, and the best proof of it, ch. vii. 21; 
that denominates us his disciples indeed. Christ doth not say, ‘Whosoever 
shall do my will;’ for he came not to seek or do his own will, distinct from 
his Father's: his will and his Father’s are the same; but he refers us to his 
Father’s will, because now, in his present state and work, he referred himself 
to it, Jno. vi. 38. 2. The dignity of Christ’s disciples: “The same is my 
brother, and sister, and mother.” His disciples, that had left all to follow him, 
and embraced his doctrine, were dearer to him than any that were akin to him 
according to the flesh. They had preferred Christ before their relations; they 
“left their father,” ch, iv. 22; x. 37; and now, to make them amends, and to shew 
that there was no love lost, he preferred them before his relations. Did not 
they hereby receive, in point of honour, “a hundredfold?” ch. xix. 29. It was 
very endearing, and very encouraging, for Christ to say, “ Behold my mother 
and my brethren;” yet it was not their privilege alone; “this honour have all 
the saints.” Note, All obedient believers are near akin to Jesus Christ: they 
wear his name, bear his image, have his nature, are of his family. He loves 
them, owns them, converses treely with them, as his relations; he bids them 
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welcome to his table, takes care of them, provides for them, sees that they want 
nothing that is fit for them: when he died, he left them rich legacies; now he 
is in heaven, he keeps up a correspondence with them, and will haye them all 
with him at last, and willin nothing fail to “do the kinsman’s part,” Fu. iii. 13; 
nor will ever be ashamed of his poor relations, but will contess them before 
men, before the angels, and before his Father. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


In this chapter we have, I. The favour which Christ did to his countrymen in preaching 
the kingdom of heaven to them, ver. 1, 2. He preached to them in parables, and here 
gives the reason why he chose that way of instructing, ver. 10—17. And the evan- 
gelist gives another reason, ver. 34, 35. Here are eight parables recorded in this 
chapter, which are designed to represent ‘the kingdom of heaven,” the method of 
planting the gospel kingdom in the world, and of its growth and success. The great 
truths and laws of that kingdom are in other Scriptures laid down plainly, and without 
parables; but, from circumstances of its beginning and progress, are here laid open in 
parables. 1. Here is one parable to shew what are the great hindrances of people’s 
profiting by the word of the Gospel, and in how many it comes short of its end, through 
their own folly; and that is the parable of the four sorts of grounds, delivered, ver. 39, 
and expounded, ver. 18—23. 2. Here are two parables intended to shew that there 
would be a mixture of good and bad in the gospel church, which would continue till 
the great separation between them in the judgment day. ‘The parable of the tares put 
forth, ver. 24—30, and expounded, at the request of the disciples, ver. 36—43; and that 
of the net cast into the sea, ver. 47—50. 3. Here are two parables intended to shew 
that the gospel church would be very small at first, but in process of time it should 
become a considerable body: that of the grain of mustard seed, ver. 31, 32, and that 
of the leaven, ver. 33. +4. Here are two parables intended to shew that those who ex- 
pect salvation by the Gospel must be willing to venture all, and quit all in the prospect 
of it, and they shall be no losers by the bargain: that of the treasure hid in the field, 
ver. 43, and that of the pearl of great price, ver. 45,46. 5. Here is one parable in- 


tended for direction to the disciples to make use of the instructions he had given them 
for the benefit of others; and that is the parable of the good householder, ver. 51, 52. 
II. The contempt which his countrymen put upon him, for the sake of the meanness 
of his parentage, ver. 53—58. 


HE same day went Jesus 
yj) & out of the house, and sat 
“vee by the sea side. 2 And 
great multitudes were ga- 
hered together unto him, 
so that he went into a ship, 
7 and sat; and the whole 
//2 multitude stood on the 
ENG 3 And he spake 
S GS many things unto them in 
parables, saying, Behold, a sower went forth to sow ; 
4 And when he sowed, some seeds fell by the way 
side, and the fowls came and devoured them up: 
5 Some fell upon stony places, where they had not 
much earth: and forthwith they sprung up, because 
they had no deepness of earth: 6 And when the 
sun was up, they were scorched; and because the 
had no root, they withered away. 7 And some fell 
among thorns ; and the thorns sprung up, and choked 
them: 8 But other fell into good ground, and 
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brought forth fruit, some an hundredfold, some 
sixtyfold, some thirtyfold. 9 Who hath ears to hear, 


let him hear. 10 And the disciples came, and said 
unto him, Why speakest thou unto them in parables ? 
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11 He answered and said unto them, Because it is 
given unto you to know the mysteries of the kingdom 
of heaven, but to them it isnot given. 12 For who- 
soever hath, to him shall be given, and he shall have 
more abundance: but whosoever hath not, from him 
shall be taken away even that be hath. 13 There- 
fore speak I to them in parables: because they seeing 
see not; and hearing they hear not, neither do they 
understand. 14 And in them is fulfilled the pro- 
phecy of Esaias, which saith, By hearing ye shall 
hear, and shall not understand; and seeing ye shall 
see, and shall not perceive: 15 For this people’s 
heart is waxed gross, and their ears are dull of hear- 
ing, and their eyes they have closed; lest at any time 
they should see with ther eyes, and hear with thezr 
ears, and should understand with their heart, and 
should be converted, and I should heal them. 16 
But blessed are your eyes, for they see: and your 
ears, for they hear. 17 For verily I say unto you, 
That many prophets and righteous men have desired 
to see those things which ye see, and have not seen 
them; and to hear those things which ye hear, and 
have not heard them. 18 Hear ye therefore the para- 
ble of the sower. 19 When any one heareth the 
word of the kingdom, and understandeth 7 not, then 
cometh the wicked one, and catcheth away that which 
was sown in his heart. This is he which received 
seed by the way side. 20 But he that received the 
seed into stony places, the same is he that heareth 
the word, and anon with joy receiveth it; 21 Yet 
hath he not root in himself, but dureth for a while : 
for when tribulation or persecution ariseth because 
of the word, by and by he is offended. 22 He also 
that received seed among the thorns is he that heareth 
the word; and the care of this world, and the de- 
ceitfulness of riches, choke the word, and he becometh 
unfruitful. 23 But he that received seed into the 
good ground is he that heareth the word, and under- 
standeth it; which also beareth fruit, and bringeth 
forth, some an hundredfold, some sixty, some thirty. 

We have here Christ preaching, and may observe, 

First. When Christ preached this sermon, it was the same day that he 
preached the sermon in the foregoing chapter; so unwearied was he in doing 
good, and working the works of Him that sent him. Note, Christ was for 
preaching both ends of the day, and has, by his example, recommended that 
practice to his church: we must, “inthe morning sow our seed, and in the 
evening not withhold our hand;” see Heel. xi. 6. An afternoon sermon, well 
heard, will be so far from driving out the morning sermon, that it will rather 
clench it, and fasten the nail in a sure place. Though Christ had been in the 
morning opposed and cavilled at by his enemies, and disturbed and interrupted 
by his friends, yet he went on with his work; and in the latter part of the day 
we do not find that he met with such discouragements. Those who with cou- 
rage and zeal break through difficulties, in God's service, will perhaps find them 
not so apt to recur as they fear. Resist them, and they will Hee. 

Secondly. To whom he preached. There were “ great multitudes gathered 
together to_him,” and they were the auditors. We do not find that any of the 
scribes or Pharisees were present: they were willing to hear him when he 
preg in the synagogue, ch. xii. 9, 143 but they thought it below them to go 

ear a sermon by the sea side, though Christ himself was the preacher; and 
truly he had better have their room than their company; for, now they were 
absent, he went on quietly and without contradiction. ie, Sometimes there 
is most of the power of religion there, where there is less of the pomp of it: 
“the poor receive the Gospel.” When Christ went “to the sea side,” “ multi- 
tudes” were presently “gathered together to him.” Where the king is, there 
is the court; where Christ is, there is the church, though it be the sea side. 
Note, Those that would get good by the Word, must be willing to follow it in 
all its removes; when the ark shifts, shift after it. The Pharisees had been 
labouring, by base calumnies and suggestions, to drive the people off from 


following Christ, but they still flocked after him as much as ever. Note, 
Christ will be glorified, in spite of all opposition ; he will be followed. 
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_ Thirdly. Where he preached this sermon. 1. His meeting place was the sea 
side. He went “ out of the house” (because there was no room for the auditory) 
into the openair. It was a pity but such a preacher should have had the most 
spacious, sumptuous, and convenient place to preach in that could be devised, 
like one of the Roman theatres. But he was now in his state of humiliation ; 
and in this, as in other things, denied himself the honours due to him: that as 
he had not a house of his own to live in, so he had not a chapel of his own to 
preach in. By this he teacheth us, in the external circumstances of worship, 
not to covet that which is stately, but to make the best of the conveniences 
which God in his providence allots to us. When Christ was born he was 
crowded into the stable; and now to the sea side, upon the strand, where all 
persons might come to him with freedom. He that was truth itself sought no 
corners, no adyta, as the pagan mysteries did: ‘ Wisdom cried without,” 
Pr. i. 20; Jno. xviii. 20. 2. His pulpit was a ship; not like Ezra’s pulpit, that 
was “made for the purpose,” Neh. viii. 4; but converted to this use, for want of 
abetter. No place amiss for such a preacher, whose presence dignified and con- 
secrated any place. Let not those who preach Christ be ashamed, though they 
have mean and inconvenient places to preach in. Some observe, that the people 
stood upon dry ground, and firm ground, while the preacher was upon the 
water, in more hazard. Ministers are most exposed to trouble. Here was a 
true rostrum, a ship pulpit. 

Fourthly. What, and how he preached. 1. He “spake many things unto 
them ;” many more, it is likely, than are here recorded, but all excellent and 
necessary things; things that belong to our peace, things pertaining to the 
“kingdom of heaven;” they were not trifles, but things of everlasting conse- 
quence that Christ spoke of. It concerns us to“ give a more earnest heed,” 
when Christ hath so many things to say to us, that we miss not any of them. 
2. What he spoke was “in parables;” a parable sometimes signifies any wise, 
weighty saying, that is instructive: but here, in the Gospels, it generally sig- 
nifies a continued similitude, or comparison, by which spiritual and heavenly 
things were described in language borrowed from the things of this life. It 
was a way of teaching used very much, not only by the Jewish rabbins, but 
by the Arabians, and other the wise men of the East; and it was found very 
profitable, and the more so for its being pleasant. Our Saviour used it much, 
and in it condescended to the capacities of people, and lisped to them in their 
own language. God had long “ used similitudes by his servants the prophets,” 
Hos. xii. 10; and to little purpose; now he useth similitudes by his Son; surely 
they will reverence him, who speaks “from heaven,” and of “heavenly things,” 
and yet clothes them with expressions borrowed from “things earthly ;” see 
Jno. iii. 12; so descending in acloud. Now, 

1. We have here the general reason why Christ taught in parables. The disci- 
ples were a little surprised at it; for, hitherto, in his preaching, he had not much 
used it; and therefore they ask, “Why speakest thou to them in parables?” 
Because they were truly desirous that the people might hear with understanding. 
They do not say, ‘ Why speakest thou to us ?’—they knew how to get the 
parables explained, but to them.” Note, We ought to be concerned for the 
edification of others, as well as for our own, by the Word preached; and, if our- 
selves strong, yet to “ bear the infirmities of the weak.” To this question Christ 
answers largely, ver. 1I—17, where he tells them, that therefore he preached by 
parables, because thereby the things of God were made more plain and easy to 
them that were willing to be tanght, and, at the same time, more difficult and 
obscure to those that were willingly ignorant; and thus the Gospel would be a 
“savour of life” to some, and of death to others. A parable, like the pillar of cloud 
and fire, turns a dark side towards Egyptians, which confounds them, but a light 
side towards Israelites, which comforts them, and so answers a double intention, 
The same light directs the eyes of some, but dazzles the eyes of others, Now, 

First. This reason is laid down, ver. 11: “ Because it is given to you to know 
the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but tothemit is not given.” That is, 
1. The disciples had knowledge, but the people had not. You know already 
something of these mysteries, and need not in this familiar way to be instructed; 
but the people are ignorant, are yet but babes, and must be taught as such, by 
plain similitudes, being yet incapable of receiving instruction in any other way ; 
tor ‘though they have eyes, they know not how to use them:’ so some, Or, 
2. The disciples were well inclined to the knowledge of gospel mysteries, and 
would search into the parables, and by them would be led into a more intimate 
acquaintance with those mysteries; but the carnal hearers, that rested in bare 
hearing, and would not be at the pains to look further, nor to ask the meaning 
of the parables, would be never the wiser, and so would justly suffer for their 
remissness. A parable isa shell that keeps good fruit for the diligent, but keeps 
it from the slothful. Note, Ist. There are mysteries in the kingdom of heaven; 
and, without controversy, “great is the mystery of godliness.” Christ’s incar- 
nation, satisfaction, intercession, our justification and sanctification by union 
with Christ, and indeed the whole work of redemption, from first to last, are 
mysteries; they could never have been discovered but by Divine revelation 
1 Cor, xv. 51; were at this time discovered but in part to the disciples, and will 
never be fully discovered till the veil shall be rent: but the mysteriousness of 
gospel truth should not discourage us from, but quicken us in, our inquiries after 
it, and searches into it. 2nd. It is graciously given to the disciples of Christ to 
be acquainted with these mysteries. Knowledge is the first gift of God, and it 
is a distinguishing gift, Pr. ii.6. It was given to the apostles, because they 
were Christ’s constant followers and attendants. Note, The nearer we draw 
to Christ, and the more we converse with him, the better ayes we shall 
be with gospel mysteries. It is given to all true believers, who have an expe- 
rimental knowledge of the gospel mysteries; and that is, without doubt, the 
best knowledge. A principle of grace in the heart is that which makes men of 
quick understanding “‘in the fear of the Lord,” and in the faith of Christ, and so 
in the meaning of parables; and for want of that, Nicodemus, a master in 
Israel, talked of the “new birth” as a blind man of colours. 3rd, That there 
are those to “whom this knowledge is not given;” and a man can “receive 
nothing unless it be given him from above,” Jno, ii. 27. And be it remem- 
bered that God is debtor to no man ; his grace is his own, he gives or withholds 
it at pleasure; are xi. 35. The difference must be resolyed into God's sove- 

i as before, ch. xi. 25, 26. 
pa eR ee This reason is further illustrated by the rule God observes in dis- 
pensing his gifts; he bestows them on those that improve them, but takes them 
away from those that bury them. It is a rule among men, that they will rather 
intrust their money with those that have increased their estates by their 
industry, than with those who have diminished them by their slothfulness. 
1. Here is a promise to him that hath, that hath true grace, pursuant to the 
election of grace; that hath, and useth what he hath; he shall have more 
abundance. God’s favours are earnests of further favours; where he lays the 
foundation he will build upon it. Christ’s disciples used the knowledge they 
now had, and they had more abundance at the pouring out of the Spirit, Acés ii. 
They that have the truth of grace shall have the increase of grace, even to an 
abundance in glory. Pr. iy. 18. ‘‘ Joseph, he will add,” Gen. xxx. 24. 2. Here 
is a threatening to him that hath not; that has no desire of grace, that makes no 
right use of the gifts and graces he has, has no root, no solid principle; that 


|| hath, but useth not what he has; from him shall be taken away that which he 
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has, or seems to have. His leaves shall wither, his gifts decay; the means of 
grace he has, and makes no use of, shall be taken from him. God will call in 
his talents, out of their hands that are likely to become bankrupts quickly. 

Thirdly. This reason is particularly explained with reference to the two 
sorts of people Christ had to do with. 

1. Some were willingly ignorant; and such were amused by the parables, 
ver. 13, “ because they seeing, see not.” They had shut their eyes against the 
elear light of Christ’s plainer erage and therefore were now left in the 
dark. Seeing Christ’s person, they see not his glory, see no difference between 
him and another man; seeing his miracles, and hearing his preaching, they see 
not, they hear not, with any concern or application ; they understand neither. 
Note, Ist, Chere are many that see the gospel light, and hear the gospel sound, 
but it never reacheth their hearts, nor has it any place in them. 2nd, It is just 
with God to take away the light from those that shut their eyes against it; 
that such as will be ignorant may be so. And God’s dealing thus with them 
magnifies his distinguishing grace to his disciples. Now in this the Scripture 
would be fulfilled, ver. 14, 15: it is quoted from Jsa. vi. 9, 19; the evangelical 
prophet, that spoke most plainly of gospel grace, foretold the contempt of it, 
and the consequences of that contempt. It is referred to no less than six times 
in the New Testament, which intimates that in gospel times spiritual judg- 
ments would be most common, which make least noise, but are most dreadful. 
That which was spoken of the sinners in Isaiah’s time was fulfilled in those in 
Christ’s time, and it is still in the fulfilling every day; for while the wicked 
heart of man keeps up the same sin, the righteous hand of God inflicts the 
same punishment. Here is, First. A description of sinners’ wilful blindness 
and hardness, which is their sin: “ This people’s heart is waxed gross,” it is 
‘fattened;’ so the word is, which notes both sensuality and senselessness, 
Ps. exix. 70; secure under the word and rod of God, and scornful as Jeshurun, 
that “waxed fat and wicked,” Deu. xxxii. 15; and when the heart is thus 
heavy, no wonder that the ears are dull of hearing. 'The whispers of the 
Spirit they hear not at all; or the loud calls of the Word, though the Word be 
nigh them, they regard not, nor are at all affected with; “they stop their ears,’ 
Ps. lviii. 4, 5; and because they are resolved to be ignorant, they shut up 
both the learning senses, for their eyes also they_have closed, resolved they 
would not see light come into the world when the Sun of Righteousness arose 3 
but they shut their windows, because they “loved darkness rather than light,” 
Jno. iii. 19; 2 Pet. iii. 5. Secondly. A description of that judicial blindness 
which is the just punishment of this: “ By hearing ye shall hear, and shall not 
understand ;” that is, ‘ What means of grace you have shall be to no purpose to 
pens though in mercy to others they are continued, yet in judgment to you the 

lessing upon them is denied.’ The saddest condition a man can be in, on 
- this side hell, is to sit under the most lively ordinances with a dead, stupid, 
untouched heart. To hear God’s word, and see his providences, and yet not to 
understand and perceive his will, either in the one or in the other, is the 
greatest sin, and the greatest judgment, that can be. Observe, It is God’s work 
to “give an understanding heart ;” and he often, in a way of righteous judg- 
ment, denies it to those to whom he hath given the hearing ear and the seeing 
eye in vain. Thus doth God choose sinners’ delusions, sa. lxvi. 4, and_ binds 
them over to the greatest ruin, by giving them up to their own hearts’ lusts, 
Ps. \xxx. 11, 12: “ Let them alone,” Hos. iv. 17; “ My Spirit shall not always 
strive,” Gen. vi. 3. Thirdly. The woful effect and consequence of this, “lest 
at any time they should see.” They will not see, because they will not turn; 
and God saith they shall not see, because they shall not turn, “lest they should 
be converted, and I should heal them.” Note, 1. That seeing, hearing, and 
understanding are necessary to conversion; for God, in working grace, deals 
with men as men, as rational agents; he draws with cords of a man, changeth 
the heart, by opening the eyes; and turns “from the power of Satan unto God,” 
by turning first ‘from darkness to light,” Acts, xxvi. 18. 2. All those that are 
truly converted to God, shall certainly be healed by him: ‘If they be con- 
verted, I shall heal them, I shall save them,’ So that if sinners perish, it is not 
along of God, but of themselves; they foolishly expected to be healed, without 
being converted. 3. It is just with God to deny his grace to those that have 
long and oft refused the proposals of it, and resisted the power of it. Pharaoh 
for a good while hardened his own heart, FH. viii. 15, 32; and afterwards God 
hardened it, Hx. ix. 12; x. 20. Let us therefore fear, lest by sinning against the 
Divine grace, we sin it away. 

2. Others were effectually called to be the disciples of Christ, and were 
truly desirous to be taught of him, and they were instructed and made to 
improve greatly in knowledge by these parables, especially when they were 
expounded ; and by them the things of God were made more plain and easy, 
more intelligible and familiar, and more apt to be remembered, ver. 16, 17; 
“your eyes see, you ears hear.” They saw the glory of God in Christ’s person, 
they heard the mind of God in Christ’s doctrine; they saw much, and were 
desirous to see more, and thereby were prepared to receive further instruction ; 
they had opportunity for it, by being constant attendants on Christ, and they 
should have it from oa to day, and grace with it. Now this Christ speaks of, 
ist. As a blessing: “ Blessed are your eyes, for they see,” and “your ears, for 
they hear ;” that is, ‘It is your happiness (and it is a happiness), for which you 
are indebted to the peculiar favour and blessing of God; it is a promised 
blessing, that, in the days of the Messiah, “the eyes of them that see shall not 
be dim,” Zsa. xxxii. 3. ‘The eyes of the meanest believer, that knows experi- 
mentally the grace of Christ, are more blessed than those of the greatest 
scholars, the greatest masters in experimental philosophy, that are strangers to 
God, who, like the other gods they serve, “have eyes, and see not:” “Blessed 
are your eyes.” Note, True blessedness is entailed upon the right under- 
standing and due improvement of the mysteries of the kingdom of God. The 
hearing ear, and the seeing eye, are God’s work in those that are sanctified ; they 
are the work of his grace, Pr. xx. 12; and they are a blessed work, which shall 
be fulfilled with power, when those that now “see through a glass darkly 
shall see face to face.” it was to illustrate this blessedness that Christ said so 
much of the misery of those that are left in ignorance; “they have eyes, and see 
not,” but “blessed are your eyes.” Note, The knowledge of Christ is a dis- 
tinguishing favour to those that have it, and upon that account the more 
obliging ; see Jno. xiv. 22. _The apostles were to teach others, and therefore 
were themselves blessed with the clearest discoveries of Divine truth: “The 
watchmen shall see eye to eye,” Jsa. lii. 8. 2nd, As a transcendent blessing, 
desired by, but not granted to, many prophets and righteous men, ver. 17. The 
Old Testament saints, that had some glimpses, Some glimmerings of gospel 
light, coveted earnestly further discoveries. They had the types, shadows, and 
prophecies of these things, but longed to see the substance ; that glorious end of 
these things which they could not steadfastly look unto; that glorious inside 
of those things which they could not look into. They desired to see the great 
salvation, the consolation of Israel; but did not see it, because “the fulness of 
time was not yet come.” Note, 1. Those that know something of Christ cannot 
but covet to know more. 2. The discoveries of Divine grace are made, even to 
prophets and righteous men, but according to the dispensation they are under. 

hough they were the favourites of Heaven, with whom God’s secret was, yet 
they haye not seen the things which ad desired to see, because God had 
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determined not to bring them to light yet; and his favours shall not anticipate 
his counsels. There was then, as there is still, “a glory to be revealed ;” some- 
thing in reserve, “ that they without us should not be made perfect,” Heb, xi. 40. 
3. For the exciting of our thankfulness, and the quickening of our diligence, it 
is good for us to consider what means we enjoy, and what discoveries are made 
to us now, under the Gospel, over what they had and enjoyed that lived under 
the Old Testament dispensation, especially in the revelation of the atonement 
for sin—see what are the advantages of the New Testament above the Old, 
2 Cor. iii. 7, &c.; Heb. xii. 18; and see that our improvements be proportionable 
to our advantages. 

Il. We have here, in these verses. one of the parables which our Saviour put 
forth ; it is that of the sower, and the seed; both the parable itself and the 
reddition of it. Christ’s parables are borrowed from common ordinary things, 
not from any philosophical notions or speculations, or the unusual phenomena 
of nature, though applicable enough to the matter in hand, but from the most 
obvious things, that are of every day’s observation, and come within reach of 
the meanest capacity; many of them are fetched from the husbandman’s calling, 
as this of the sower, and that of the tares.. Christ chose to do this, 1. That 
spiritual things might hereby be made more plain, and, by familiar similitudes, 
might be made the more easily to slide into our understandings. 2. That com- 
mon actions might hereby be spiritualized, and we might take occasion, from 
those things which fall so often under our view, to meditate with delight on 
the things of God; and thus, when our hands are busiest about the world, we 
may not only, notwithstanding that, but even with the help of that, be led to 
have our hearts in heaven: thus the word of God shall talk with us, talk 
familiarly with us, Pr. vi. 22. The parable of the sower is plain enough, 
ver. 3—9. The exposition of it we have from Christ himself, who knew best 
what was his own meaning. The disciples, when they asked, “ Why speakest 
thou to them in parables?” ver. 10, intimated a desire to have the parable 
explained for the sake of the people; nor was it any disparagement to their own 
knowledge to desire it for themselves. Our Lord Jesus kindly took the hint, 
and gave the sense, and “caused them to understand” the parable, directing 
his discourse to the disciples, but in the hearing of the multitude, for he did not 
dismiss them till ver. 36. “Hear ye therefore the parable of the sower,” ver 18. 
‘You have heard it, but let us go overit again.’ Note, It is of good use, and 
would contribute much to our understanding of the Word, and profiting by it, 
to hear over again what we have heard, Pail. iii. 1; ‘you have heard it, but 
hear the interpretation of it.?, Note, Then only we hear the Word aright, and to 
good purpose, when we understand what we hear; it isno hearing at all, if it 
be not with understanding, Neh. viii. 2. It is God’s grace, indeed, that gives the 


| understanding, but it is our duty to give our minds to understand. Let us 


therefore compare the parable and the exposition. 

First. The seed sown is the Word of God, here called “the word of the 
kingdom,” ver. 19; that is, the kingdom of heaven; that is the kingdom; the 
kingdoms of the world, compared with that, are not to be called kingdoms. 
The Gospel comes from that kingdom, and conducts to that kingdom. The 


| word of the Gospel is “‘the word of the kingdom ;” it is the word of the King 


ower:” itis a law by which we must be rule 
but 
It is 


and where that is, “there is 
and governed. This word is the seed sown, which seems a dead dry thing. 
all the product is virtually init. It is “incorruptible seed,” 1 Pet. i. 23. 

the Gospel that * brings forth fruit” in souls, Col. i. 5, 6. : i 

Secondly. The sower, that scatters this seed, is our Lord Jesus Christ, either 
by himself or by his ministers; see ver. 37. People are God’s husbandr » his 
tillage; so the word is; and ministers are “ labourers together with God,” 
1 Cor. iii. 9. Preaching to a multitude is sowing the corn; we know not where 
it must light; only see that it be good, that it be clean, and be sure to give it 
seed enough. ‘The sowing of the Word is the sowing of a people for God’s 
field, *‘ the corn of his floor,” Zsa. xxi. 10. 

Thirdly. The ground, in which this seed is sown, is the hearts of the children 
of men, which are differently qualified and disposed; and accordingly the 
success of the Word is different. Note, Man’s heart is like soil, capable of 
improvement, of bearing good fruit; it is a pity it should lie fallow, or be like the 
field ofthe slothful, Pr. xxiv. 30. The soul is the proper place for the Word of 
God to dwell, and work, and rule in; its operation is upon conscience ; it is to 
light that “ candle of the Lord.” Now, according as we are, so the Word is to us; 
recipitur ad modum recipientis, —‘ the reception depends upon the receiver. 
As it is with the earth, some sort of ground, take never so much pains with it, 
and throw never so good seed into it, yet it brings forth no fruit to any purpose; 
while the good soil brings forth plentifully: so it is with the hearts of men, 
whose different characters are here represented by four sorts of ground, of 
which three are bad, and but one good. Note, The number of fruitless hearers 
is very great, even of those that heard Christ himself preach: “ Who has 
believed our report?” Itisa tes reens prospect which this parable gives us 
of the congregations of those that hear the Gospel preached, that scarce one in 
four brings forth fruit to perfection. Many are called, with the common eall, 
but in few is the Eternal choice evidenced by the efficacy of that call, eh. xx. 16. 
Now observe the characters of these four sorts of ground. i 

1. The highway ground, ver. 4—19. They had pathways through their corn 
fields, ch. xii. 1; and the seed that fell on them never entered, and so the birds 
picked it up. The place where Christ’s hearers now stood, represented the 
characters of most of them; the sand on the_sea shore, which was to the seed 
like the highway ground. Observe, Ist. What kind of hearers are compared 
to the highway ground: such as hear the Word, and understand it not; and it 
is their own fault that they do not. They take no heed to it, take no hold of 
it; they do not come with any design to get good, as the highway was never 
intended to be sown. They “come before God as his people come, and sit 
before him as his people sit ;” but it is merely for fashion’s sake, to see and be 
seen; they mind not what is said; it eomes in at one ear, and goes out at 
the other, and makes no impression. 2nd. How they come to be unprofitable 
hearers. The “ wicked one,” that is the devil, “ cometh and catcheth away that 
which was sown.” Such mindless, careless, trifling hearers are an easy prey 
to Satan; who, as he is the great murderer of souls, so he is the great thief of 
sermons, and will be sure to rob us of the Word, if we take not care to keep it ; 
as the birds pick up the seed that falls on the ground that is neither ploughed 
before, nor harrowed after. If we break not up the fallow ground, by pre- 
paring our hearts tothe Word, and humbling them to it, and engaging our own 
attention,—and if we cover not the seed afterwards, by meditation and prayer,— 
if we give not “a more earnest heed to the things which we have heard,” we are 
as the highway ground. Note, The devil is a sworn enemy to our profiting by 
the Word of God; and none do more befriend his design than heedless hearers, 
who are thinking of something else, when they should be thinking of the things 
that belong to their peace. : 

2. The stony ground. “Some fell upon stony places,” ver. 6, 7; which repre- 
sents the case of hearers, that go further than the former, who receive some 
good impressions of the Word, but they are not lasting, ver. 20, 21. Note, It is 
possible we may be a great deal better than some others, and yet not be so 
te as we should be; may go beyond our neighbours, and yet come short of 

eaven. Now observe, concerning these hearers that are represented by the 
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stony ground,—ist. How far they went. First. They “hear the Word;” the 
turn neither their backs upon it, nor a deaf ear to it. Note, Hearing the Word, 
though never so frequently, never so gravely, if we rest in that, will never 
bring us to heaven. Secondly. They are “ quick in hearing,” swift to hear; 
“he anon receiveth it,” (ev@is,) he is ready to receive it; “forthwith it sprung 
up,” ver. 5; it sooner appeared above ground than that which was sown in the 
good soil. Note, Hypocrites often get the start of true Christians in the shows 
of profession, and are often too hot to hold, He “receiveth it straightway, 
without trying it; swallows it without chewing, and then there can never be a 
good digestion ; those are most likely to “hold fast that which is good,” that 
‘prove all things,” 1 Thes. v.21. Thirdly. They receive it with joy. Note, 
There are many that are very glad to hear a good sermon, that yet do not pro- 
fit by it; may be pleased with the Word, and yet not changed and ruled by it; 
the heart may melt under the Word, and yet not be melted down by the Word, 
much less into it, as into a mould. Many taste the good Word of God, 
Heb. vi. 5, and say they find sweetness in it; but some beloved lust is “ rolled 
under the tongue,” which it would not agree with, and so they spit it out 
again. Fourthly. They “endure for a while,” like a violent motion, which 
continues as long as the impression of the force remains, but ceaseth when 
that hath spent itself. Note, Many “endure for a while,” that do not endure 
to the end, and so come short of the happiness which is promised to them only 
that persevere, ch. x. 12; they did run well, but something hindered them, 
Gal. y.7. 2nd. How they fell away, so that no fruit was brought to perfec- 
tion; no more than the corn, that having no dept of earth, from which to draw 
moisture, is scorched and whithered by the heat of the sun; and the reason is, 
First. They have “no root in themselves,” no settled fixed principles in their 
judgments, no firm resolution in their wills, nor any rooted habits in their 
affections; nothing firm, that will be either the sap or the strength of their pro- 
fession. Note, 1. It is possible there may be the green blade of a profession, where 
yet there is not the root of grace; hardness prevails in the heart, and what 
there is of soil and softness is only in the surface; inwardly they are no more 
affected than a stone; they have no root, that is, they are not by faith united to 
Christ, who is our root; they derive not from him, they depend not on him. 
2. Where there is not a principle, though there be a profession, we cannot ex- 
pect perseverance. Those that have no root will endure but awhile. A ship 
without ballast, though she may at first outsail the laden vessel, yet will cer- 
tainly fail in stress of weather, and never make her port. Secondly. Times of 
trial come, and then they come to nothing: ‘‘ When tribulation and persecu- 
tion arise because of the Word, he is offended ;” it is a stumblingblock in his 
way, which he cannot get over; and so he flies off, and this is all that his pro- 
fession comesto. Note, 1. After a fair gale of opportunity, usually follows a 
storm of persecution, to try who have received the Word in sincerity, and who 
have not. When the Word of Christ’s kingdom comes to be the Word of 
Christ’s patience, Rev. iii. 10, then is the trial, who keeps it, and who doth not, 
Rev. i. 9; it is wisdom to prepare for such a day. 2. When trying times come, 
those that have no root are soon offended ; they first quarrel with their profes- 
sion, and then quit it; first find fault with it, and then throw it off. Hence we 
read of “the offence of the cross,” Gal. v.11. Observe, The persecution is 
represented in the parable by “the scorching sun,” ver. 6: the same sun which 
warms and cherishes that which is well rooted, withers and burns up that 
which is without root. As the Word of Christ, so the cross of Christ, is to some 
“a savour of life unto life,” to others “a savour of death unto death.” The 
same tribulation which drives some to apostacy and ruin, works for others a 
“far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” Trials which shake some, 
confirm others, Phil. i.12. Observe, How soon they fall away; by and by, as soon 
rotten as they were ripe; a profession taken up without consideration is com- 
a let fall without it. ‘ Light come, light go.’ 

3. The thorny ground. ‘Some fell among thorns,” which are a good guard 
to the corn, when they are in the hedge; but a bad inmate, when they are in the 
field; “and the thorns sprung up;” which intimates that they did not appear, or 
but little, when the corn was sown ; but afterwards they proved choking to it, 
ver. 7. This went further than the former, for it had root; and it represents 
the condition of those that do not quite cast off their profession, and yet. come 
short of any saving benefit by it; the good they gain by the Word being insen- 
sibly overcome and overborne by the things of this world. Prosperity destroys 
the Word in the heart, as much as persecution doth, and more dangerously, 
because more silently: the stones spoiled the root, the thorns spoil the fruit. 
Now, what are these choking thorns? Ist. “ The cares of this world.” Care for 
another world would quicken the springing of this seed, but care for this 
world chokes it. . Worldly cares are fitly compared to thorns, for they came in 
with sin, and are a fruit of the curse; they are good in their place, to stop a 
gap ; but a man must be well armed that deals too much in them, 2 Sam. xxiii. 6, 7 ; 
they are entangling, vexing, scratching, and “their end is to be burned, 
Heb. vi. 8; these thorns choke the good seed. Note, Worldly cares are great 
hindrances to our profiting by the Word of God, and our proficiency in reli- 
gion; they eat up that vigour of the soul which should be spent in Divine 
things, divert us from duty, distract us in duty, and do us most mischief of all 
afterwards ; quenching the sparks of good affections, and bursting the cords of 
good resolutions. Those that are “careful, and cumbered about many things,” 
commonly neglect the one thing needful.” 2nd, “The deceitfulness of 
riches.” Those that by their care and industry have raised estates, and so 
the danger that ariseth from care seems to be over, and they “continue hearers 
of the Word,” yet are still in a snare, Jer. -v. 4, 5. it is “hard for them to enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” ‘They are apt to promise themselves that in riches 
that is not in them; to rely upon them, and to take an inordinate complacency 
in them; and this chokes the Word as much as care did. Observe, It is not so 
much riches, as ‘the deceitfulness of riches,” that doth the mischief. Now 
they cannot be said to be deceitful to us, unless we put our confidence in them, 
oe ae our expectations from them, and then it is that they choke the 
good seed. ; 

4. The good ground, ver. 18. “Other fell into good ground ;” and it isa pity 
but that good seed should always meet with good soil, and then there is no 
loss: such are “ good hearers of the Word,” ver. 23. Note, Though there are 
many that “receive the grace of God,” and the Word of his grace, “in vain,” 

et God hath a remnant, by whom it is received to good purpose; for God’s 

ord shall not return empty, Jsa. lv. 10, 11. Now, that which differenced 
this good ground trom the rest, was in one word, ‘fruitfulness.’ By this true 
Christians are distinguished from hypocrites, that they “bring forth the fruits 
of righteousness; so shall ye be my disciples,” Jno. xv. 8. He doth not say that 
this good ground has no stones in it, or no thorns; but there were none that 
tee to hinder its fruitfulness, Saints in this world are not perfectly free 
rom the remains of sin, but happily freed from the reign of it. The hearers 
represented by the guod ground are, Ist. Intelligent hearers. They “ hear the 
ord, and understand it ;” they understand, not only the sense and meaning 
of the words, but their own concern in them; they understand it as a man of 
business understands his business. God, in his Word, deals with men as men, 
in a rational way, and gains possession of the will and affections by opening 
the understanding ; whereas Satan, ‘oles is a thief and a robber, “ comes not in 
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by that door, but climbeth up another way.” 2nd. Fruitful hearers, which is an 
evidence of their good understanding, which “also beareth fruit.” Fruit is to 
every seed its own body, a substantial product in the heart and life, agreeable 
to the seed of the Word received. We then bearfruit, when we practise accord- 
ing to the Word; when the temper of our minds and the tenour of our lives 
are conformable to the Gospel we have received, and we do as we are taught. 
3rd. Not all alike fruitful; “some a hundredfold, some sixty, some thirty.” 
Note, Among fruitful Christians, some are more fruitful than others. Where 
there is true grace, yet there are degrees of it; some are of greater attain- 
ments in knowledge and holiness than others; all Christ’s scholars are not in 
the same form. We should aim at the highest degree, to “ bring forth an hun- 
dredfold,” as Isaac’s_ground did, Gen. xxvi. 12; “abounding in the work of the 
Lord,” Jno. xv. 8. But if the ground be good, and the fruit right—the heart 
honest, and the life of a piece with it, those that bring forth but thirtyfold 
shall be graciously accepted of God, and it will be fruit abounding to their 
account; for “ we are under grace, and not under the law.” 

Lastly. He closeth the parable with a solemn call to attention, ver. 9: ‘* Who 
hath ears to hear, let him hear.” Note, The sense of hearing cannot be better 
employed than in hearing the Word of God. Some are for hearing sweet 
melody, their ears are only the “daughters of music,” Hecl. xii. 4; there is no 
melody like that of the Word of God: others are for “hearing new things,” 
Acts xvi. 213; no news like that. 


24 Another parable put he forth unto them, say- 
ing, The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a man 
which sowed good seed in his field: 25 But while 
men slept, his enemy came and sowed tares amon 
the wheat, and went his way. 26 But when the 
blade was sprung up, and brought forth fruit, then 
appeared the tares also. 27 So the servants of 
the householder came and said unto him, Sir, didst 
not thou sow good seed in thy field? from whence 
then hath it tares? 28 He said unto them, An 
enemy hath done this. ‘The servants said unto him, 
Wilt thou then that we go and gather them up? 
29 But he said, Nay; lest while ye gather up the 
tares, ye root up also the wheat with them. 30 Let 
both grow together until the harvest: and in the 
time of harvest I will say to the reapers, Gather ye 
together first the tares, and bind them in bundles 
to burn them: but gather the wheat into my barn. 
31 Another parable put he forth unto them, saying, 
The kingdom of heaven is like to a grain of mustard 
seed, which a man took, and sowed in his field: 32 
Which indeed is the least of all seeds: but when it 
is grown, it is the greatest among herbs, and be- 
cometh a tree, so that the birds of the air come and 
lodge in the branches thereof. 33 Another parable 
spake he unto them; The.kingdom of heaven is like 
unto leaven, which a woman took, and hid in three 
measures of meal, till the whole was leavened. 34 
All these things spake Jesus unto the multitude 
in parables; and without a parable spake he not 
unto them: 35 That it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the prophet, saying, I will open my mouth 
in parables; 1 will utter things which have been 
kept secret from the foundation of the world. 36 
Then Jesus sent the multitude away, and went into 
the house: and his disciples came unto him, saying, 
Declare unto us the parable of the tares of the field. 
37 He answered and said unto them, He that sow- 
eth the good seed is the Son of man; 38 The field 
is the world; the good seed are the children of 
the kingdom; but the tares are the children of the 
wicked one; 39 The enemy that sowed them is 
the devil; the harvest is the end of the world; and 
the reapers are the angels. 40 As therefore the tares 
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are gathered and burned in the fire ; so shall it be 
in the end of this world. 41 ‘The Son of man shall 
send forth his angels, and they shall gather out of 
his kingdom all things that offend, and them which 
do iniquity; 42 And shall cast them into a fur- 
nace of fire: there shall be wailing and gnashing 
of teeth. 43 Then shall the righteous shine forth 
as the sun in the kingdom of their Father. Who 
hath ears to hear, let him hear. 


In these verses we have, in 

I. Another reason given why Christ preached by parables, ver. 34, 35: “ All 
these things he spake in parables.” Because the time was not yet come for 
the more clear and plain discoveries of the mysteries of the kingdom, Christ, to 
keep the people attending and expecting, preached in parables ; “ and without 
a parable spake he not unto them;” namely, at this time, and in this sermon. 
Note, Christ tries all ways and methods to do good to the souls of men, and 
to make impressions upon them: if men will not be instructed and influenced 
by plain preaching, he will try them with parables; and the reason here given 
is, “that the Scripture might be fulfilled.” The passage here quoted for it, 
is part of the preface to that historical Psalm, Ps. Ixxvii. 2, “TJ will open my 
mouth in a parable.” What the Psalmist David, or Asaph, saith there of his 
narrative, is accommodated to Christ’s sermons; and that great precedent 
would serve to vindicate this way of preaching from the offence which some 
took at it. Here is, d , 

First. The matter of Christ’s preaching; he preached “things which had 
been kept secret from the foundation of the world.” The mystery of the 
Gospel had been “hid in God,” that is, in his counsels and decrees, “trom, the 
beginning of the world,” ph. iii. 9; compare Rom. xyi. 25; 1 Cor. ii. 7; 
Col. i. 26. If we delight in the records of ancient things, and in the revelation 
of secret things, how welcome should the Gospel be to us, which hath in it 
such antiquity, and such mystery. It was “from the foundation of the world,” 
wrapt up in types and shadows, which are now done away, and those secret 
things are now become such things revealed as “belong to us, and to our 
children,” Deu. xxix. 29. ; 

Secondly. The manner of Christ’s preaching. He preached by parables, wise 
sayings, but figurative, and which help to engage attention and a diligent 
search. Solomon’s sententious dictates, which are full of similitudes, are 
ealled proverbs, or parables, it is the same word; but in this, as in other 
bray be * behold, a greater than Solomon is here,” in whom are hid treasures of 
wisdom. 

Il. The parable of the tares, and the exposition of it. 'They must be taken 
together, for the exposition explains the parable, and the parable illustrates 
the exposition. Observe, 

First. The disciples’ request to their Master to have this parable expounded 
to them, ver. 36; ‘“‘ Jesus sent the multitude away ;” and it is to be feared many 
of them went away no wiser than they came; they had heard a sound of words, 
and that was all. It is sad to think how many go away from sermons, with the 
word of grace in their ears, but not the work of grace in their hearts. Christ 
“went into the house,” not so much for his own repose, as for particular con- 
verse with his disciples, whose instruction he chiefly intended in all his 
preaching. He was ready to do good in all places ; the disciples laid hold on 

the opportunity, and “they came to him.” Note, Those that would be wise 
for every thing else, must be wise to discern and improve their opportunities, 
especially of converse with Christ, of converse with him alone, in secret medi- 
tation and prayer. It is very good, when we return from the solemn assembly, 
to talk over what we have heard there, and by familiar discourse to help one 
another to understand and remember it, and to be affected with it ; for we lose 
the benefit of many a sermon by vain and unprofitable discourse after it; see 
Lu. xxiv. 32; Deu. vi. 6,7. It is especially good, if it may be, to ask, of the mi- 
nisters of the Word, the meaning of the Word, for “their lips should keep know- 
ledge,” Mal. ii. 7. Private conference would contribute much to our profitin 
by public preaching. Nathan’s “ Thou art the man” was it that touche 
Dayid to the heart. The disciples’ request to their Master was, “ Declare unto 
us the parable of the tares.” This implied acknowledgment of their ignorance, 
which they were not ashamed to make. It is probable they did apprehend the 
general scope of the parable; but they desired to understand it more particu- 
larly, and to be assured that they took it right. Note, Those are rightly dis- 
posed for Christ’s teaching that are sensible of their ignorance, and sincerely 
desirous to be taught. He will “ teach the humble,” Ps. xxv. 8,9; but * will 
tor this be inquired of.” “If any man lack” instruction, “let him ask it of 
God.” Christ had expounded the foregoing parable unasked; but for the 
exposition of this they ask him. Note, The mercies we have received must be 
improved, both for direction what to pray for, and for our encouragement in 
prayer. The first light and the first grace are given in a preventing way ; 
further degrees of both which must be daily prayed for. 

Secondly. The exposition Christ gave of the parable, in answer to their 
request; so ready is Christ to answer such desires of his disciples. Now, the 
drift of the parable is torepresent to us the present and future state of the 
kingdom of heaven—the gospel church; Christ’s care of it, the devil’s enmity 
against it; the mixture that there is in it, of good and bad, in this world; and 
the separation between them in the other world. Note, The visible church is 
the kingdom of heaven; though there be many hypocrites in it, Christ rules in 
it as a king; and there is a remnant in it, that are the subjects and heirs of 
heaven, from whom, as the better part, it is denominated. The church is “the 
kingdom of heaven” upon earth. Let us go over the particulars of the reddi- 
tion of the parable. 

1. “ He that sows the good seed is the Son of man.” Jesus Christ is the Lord 
of the field, “the Lord of the harvest,” the sower of good seed. When “he 
ascended on high, he gave gifts “to the world,”—not.only good ministers, but 
other good men. Note, Whatever good seed there is in the world, it all comes 
from the hand of Christ, and is of his sowing. Truths preached, graces 
planted, souls sanctified, are good seed, and all owing to Christ. Ministers are 
instruments in Christ’s hand to sow good seed, are employed by him, and under 
him; and the success of their labours depends tele upon his blessing: so 
that it may be well said it is Christ, and no other, that sows the good seed; he 
is ‘the Son of man,” one of us, that his terror might not make us afraid; “the 
Son of man,” that is, the Mediator, and that has authority. 

2. “* The field is the world,” the world of mankind? al 
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forth so much bad fruit. The world, here, is the visible church, scattered 
all the world over, not confined to one nation. Observe, In the parable it is 
called “his field ;” the world is Christ’s field, for “all things are delivered unto 
him of the Father.” Whatever power and interest the devil has in the world, 
it is usurped and unjust. When Christ comes to take possession, he comes 
whose mene it is; itis his field; and because it is his, he took care to sow it 
with good seed. ? y : 2 

3. “The good seed are the children of the kingdom,” that is, true saints. 
They are, Ist. “The children of the kingdom,” not in pre only, as the 
Jews were, ch. viii. 12; but in sincerity, Jews inwardly, Isalities indeed, incor- 
porated in faith and obedience to Jesus Christ, the great king of the church. 
2nd. They are the good seed, precious as seed, Ps. cxxvi.6. The seed is the 
substance of the field; so the holy seed, Jsa. vi.13. The seed is scattered; so are 
the saints, dispersed, here one, and there another, though in some places thicker 
sown than in others. The seed is that from which fruit is expected. What fruit 
of honour and service God has from this world, he has it from the saints, 
whom he hath sown unto himself in the earth, os. ii. 23. 

4, “ The tares are the children of the wicked one.” Here is the character of 
sinners, hypocrites, and all profane and wicked people. 1st. They are the 
children of the devil, as a wicked one ; though they do not own his name, yet 
they bear his image, do his lusts; and from him they have their education: he 
rules over them, he works in them, ph. ii. 2; Jno. viii. 44. 2nd. They are tares 
in the field of this world; they do no good, they do hurt; unprofitable in them- 
selves, and hurtful to the good seed, both by temptation and persecution; they 
are weeds in the garden; have the same rain and sunshine, and soil, with the 
rood plants, but are good for nothing. ‘The tares are “among the wheat.” 

ote, God hath so ordered it that good and bad should be mixed together in 
this world, that the good may be exercised, the bad left inexcusable, and a 
difference made between earth and heaven. 

5. The enemy that sowed the tares is the devil,_a sworn enemy to Christ 
and all that is good, to the glory of the good God, and the comfort and happi- 
ness of all good men. He is an enemy to the field of the world, which he 
endeavours to make his own, by sowing his tares init. Ever since he became 
a wicked spirit himself, he has been industrious to promote wickedness, and 
has made it his business, and therein to counterwork Christ. Now concern- 
ing the sowing of the tares, observe, in the parable, Ist. That they were sown 
“while men slept.” Magistrates slept, that, by their power,—ministers slept, 
that, by their preaching, should have prevented this mischief. Note, Satan 
watcheth all opportunities, and lays hold on all advantages, to propagate vice 
and profaneness. The prejudice he doth to particular persons is when reason 
and conscience sleep, when they are off their guard: we have therefore need 
to be “ sober and vigilant.” It was in the night, for that is the sleeping time. 
Note, Satan rules “in the darkness of this world;” that gives him an oppor- 
tunity to sow tares, Ps. civ. 20. It was‘ while men slept;” and there is no 
remedy but men must have some sleeping time. Note, It is as impossible for us 
to prevent hypocrites being in the chnrch, as it is for the husbandman, when 
he is asleep, to hinder an enemy from spoiling his field. 2nd. The enemy, when 
he had sown the tares, “ went his way,” ver. 25; that it might not be known who’ 
didit. Note, When Satan is doing the greatest mischief, he studies most to 
conceal himself; for his design is in danger of being spoiled if he be seen in it ; 
and therefore, when he comes to sow tares, he “transforms himself into an 
angel of light,” 2 Cor. xi. 13, 14. He “went his way,” as if he had done no 
harm; “such is the way of an adulterous woman,” P7. xxx. 20. Observe, 
Such is the proneness of fallen man to sin, that if the enemy sow the tares, 
he may even go his way; they will spring up of themselves, and do hurt: 
whereas, when good seed is sown, it must be tended, watered, and fenced, or 
it will come to nothing. 3rd. The tares appeared not till “ the blade sprung up, 
and brought forth fruit,” ver. 26. There is a great deal of secret wickedness in 
the hearts of men, which is long hid under the cloak of a plausible profession, 
but breaks out at last. As the good seed, so the tares lie a great while under 
the clods, and, at first springing up, it is hard to distinguish them; but, when a 
trying time comes, when fruit is to be brought forth, when good is to be done 
that has difficulty and hazard attending it, then you will return and discern 
between the sincere and the hypocrite, then you may say, ‘This is wheat, and 
that is tares.? 4th. The servants, when they were aware of it, complained to 
their master, ver. 27, “Sir, didst not thou sow good seed in thy field?” No 
doubt he did; whatever is amiss in the church, we are sure it is not a long of 
Christ : considering the seed which Christ sows, we may well ask with wonder, 
‘Whence should these tares come?’ Note, The rise of errors, the breakin 
out of scandals, and the growth of profaneness, are matter of great grief to a 
the servants of Christ, especially to his faithful ministers, who are directed to 
complain of it to Him whose the field is. It is sad to see such tares, such weeds, 
in the garden of the Lord; to see the good soil wasted, the good seed choked, 
and such a reflection cast on the name and honour of Christ, as if his field were 
no better than “the field of the slothful, all grown over with thorns.” 5th. 
The master was soon aware whence it was, ver. 28: “‘ An enemy has done this.” 
He doth not lay the blame upon the servants ; they could not help it; had done 
what was in their power to prevent it. Note, The ministers of Christ, that are 
faithful and diligent, shall not be judged of Christ, and therefore should not 
be reproached by men, for the mixture of bad with good, hypocrites with the 
sincere, in the field of the church. “It must needs be that such offences will 
come ;” and they shall not be laid to our charge, if we do our dats though it 
haye not the desired success; though they sleep, if they do not love sleep: 
though tares be sown, if they do not sow them, nor water them, nor allow of 
them, the blame shall not lie at their door, 6th. The servants were very for- 
ward to haye these tares rooted up: ‘“ Wilt thou that we go” and do it pre- 
sently?’ Note, The over hasty and inconsiderate zeal of Christ’s servants, 
before they have consulted with their Master, is sometimes ready, with the 
hazard of the chureh, to root out all that they presume to be tares: “ Lord, 
wilt thou that we call for fire from heaven?” 7th. The master very wisely 
prevented this, ver, 29: “‘ Nay, lest while ye gather up the tares, ye root up 
also the wheat with them.” Note, It is not possible for any man infallibly to 
distinguish between tares and wheat; but he may be mistaken; and theretore 
such is the wisdom and grace of Christ, that he will rather permit the tares 
than any way endanger the wheat. It is certain scandalous offenders are to be 
censured, and we are to withdraw from them; those that are openly “ the 
children of the wicked one” are not to be admitted to special ordinances: yet 
it is possible there may be a discipline either so mistaken in its rules, or 
so oyer nice in the application of them, as may prove vexatious to many that 
are truly godly and conscientious. Great caution and moderation must be 
used in inflicting and continuing church censures, lest the wheat be trodden 
down, if not plucked up. ‘The wisdom from above,” as it is “pure,” so it is 
“peaceable;” and “those that oppose themselves” must not be cut off, but 
“instructed,” and with meekness,” 2 Zim. ii. 25. The tares, if continued under 
the means of grace, may become good corn; therefore have patience with them. 

6. “ The harvest is the end of the world,” ver. 39. This world will have an 
end; though it continue long, it will not continue always time will shortly be 
swallowed up in eternity, At the end of the world there will be a great 
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harvest day—a day of judgment: at harvest all is ripe, and ready to be cut |} 
down; both good and bad are ripe at the great day, Rev. vi. 11. It is “the 
harvest of the earth,” Rev. xiv. 15. At harvest the reapers cut down all before 
them—not a field, not a corner left behind; so, at the great day, all must be 
judged, Rev. xx. 12, 13.. God hath “ set a harvest,” Hos. vi. 11, and it shall not 
fail, Gen. viii. 22. At harvest every man reaps as he sowed; every man’s 
ground, and seed, and skill, and industry, will be manifested; see Gal. vi. 7, 8. 
Then they who sowed “precious seed” will “come again with rejoicing,’ 

Ps. exxvi. 5, 6; with “the joy of harvest,” Isa. ix. 3: when “the sluggard, who 
would not plough, by reason of cold, shall beg and have nothing,’ P7. xx. 4; 
shall ery, “ tere Lord,” but “in vain;” when the harvest of those that sowed 
to the flesh shall be “a day of grief and desperate sorrow,” Jsa. xvii. 11. 

7. “The reapers are the angels;” they shall be employed in the great day 
in executing Christ’s righteous sentences, both of approbation and condemna- 
tion, as ministers of his justice, ch. xxv. 31. The angels are skilful, strong, and 
swift, obedient servants to Christ, holy enemies to the wicked, and faithful 
friends to all the saints; and therefore fit to be thus employed. ‘“ He that 
reapeth receiveth wages,’ and the angels will not be unpaid for their attend- 
ance; for “he that soweth and he that reapeth shall rejoice together,” 
Jno. iv. 363 that is, “joy in heaven, in the presence of the angels of the God.” 

8. Hell torments are the fire into which the tares shall then be cast, and in 
which they shall be burned. At the great day, a distinction will be made, and 
with it a vast difference: it will be a notable day indeed. Ist. The tares will 
then be “gathered out.” “ The reapers” (whose primary work it is to gather 
in the corn) shall be charged first to “gather out the tares.” Note, Though 
good and bad are together in this world, undistinguised, yet at the great day 
they shall be parted. No tares shall then be among the wheat; no sinners 
among the saints. Then you shall plainly discern “ between the righteous and 
the wicked,” which here sometimes it is hard to do, Mal. iii. 18; iv. 1. Christ 
will not bear always, Ps. 1.1, &e. ‘They shall “gather out of his kingdom” all 
wicked things ‘‘that offend,” and all wicked persons that “do iniquity:” when 
he begins he will make a full end. All those corrupt doctrines, worships, 
and practices, which have offended, have been scandals to the church, and 
stumblingblocks to men’s consciences, shall be condemned by the righteous 
Judge in that day, and consumed “by the brightness of his coming;” all the 
“wood, hay, and stubble,” 1 Cor. iii. 12. And then, “woe to them that do ini- 
quity,” that make a trade of it, and persist in it; not only those in the last age 
of Christ’s kingdom upon earth, but those in every age. Perhaps here is an 
allusion to Zep. i. 3, “I will consume the stumblingblocks with the wicked.” 
and. They will then be ‘bound in bundles,” ver. 30. Sinners of the same sort 
will be bundled together in the great day: a bundle of atheists, a bundle of 
epicures, a bundle of persecutors, and a great bundle of hypocrites. Those 
that have been associates in sin, will be so in shame and sorrow; and it will 
be an aggravation of their misery, as the society of glorified saints will add to 
their bliss. Let us pray, as David, “ Lord, gather not my soul with sinners,” 
Ps. xxvi. 9; but let it be bound in “ the bundle of life, with the Lord our God,” 
1 Sam. xxy. 29. 3rd. They will be “cast into a furnace of fire.” Such will be 
the end of wicked, mischievous people, that are in the church as “tares in the 
field.” ‘They are fit for nothing but fire; to it they shall go: it is the fittest 
place for them. Note, Hell isa furnace of fire, kindled by the wrath of God, 
and kept burning by the bundles of tares cast into it; who will be ever in the 
consuming, but never consumed. But he slides out of the metaphor into a 
description of those torments that are designed to be set forth by it: “ There 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” Comfortless sorrow, and an incurable 
indignation, at God, themselves, and one another, will be the endless torture of 
damned souls. Let us therefore, “knowing these terrors of the Lord,” be 
persuaded not to do iniquity. 

9. Heaven is the barn into which all God’s wheat shall be gathered, in that 
harvest day: “‘ But gather the wheat into my barn:” so it is in the parable, 
ver. 30. Note, 1. In the field of this world good people are the wheat, the 
most precious grain, and the valuable part of the field. 2. This wheat shall 
shortly be gathered—gathered from among the tares and weeds ; all “ gathered 
together in a general assembly: all the Old Testament saints, all the New 
Testament saints; not one missing : ‘‘ Gather my saints together to me,” Ps. 1. 5, 
3. All God’s wheat shall be lodged together in God’s barn. Particular souls 
are housed at death, as a shock of corn, Job v. 26; but the general in-gathering 
will be at the end of time. God’s wheat will then be put together, and no 
longer scattered: there will be sheaves of corn as well as bundles of tares. 
They will then be secured, and no longer exposed to wind and weather, sin and 
sorrow ; no longer afar off, and at a distance in the field; but near, in the barn. 
Nay, heaven is ‘‘a garner,” ch. iii. 12, in which the wheat will not only be 
separated from the tares of ill companions, but sifted from the chaff of their 
own corruptions. In the reddition of the parable this is gloriously represented, 
ver, 43: “Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of 
their Father.” 1st. It is their present honour that God is their Father : “ Now 
are we the sons of God,” 1 Jno. iii. 2; “ our Father in heaven” is king there. 
Christ, when he went to heaven, went to “his Father, and our Father,” 
Jno. xx. 17. It is our Father’s house; nay, it is our Father’s palace, “his 
throne, Rev. iii. 21. 2nd. The honour in reserve for them is, that they shall 

shine forth as the sun in that kingdom.” Here they are obscure, and hidden, 
Col. iii. 3; their beauty is eclipsed by their poverty and the meanness of their 
outward condition; their own weaknesses and infirmities, and the reproach 
and disgrace cast upon them, cloud them. But then they shall “shine forth as 
the sun” from behind a dark cloud; at death they shall shine forth to them- 
selves; at the Free day they will shine forth publicly, before all the world; 
their bodies will be made “like Christ’s glorious body;” they shall shine by 
reflection, with a light borrowed from the fountain of light. Their sanctifica- 
tion will be perfected, and their justification published: God will own them 
for his children, and will produce the record of all their services and sufferings 
for his name. They shall shine as the sun, the most glorious of all visible 
beings. The glory of the saints is, in the Old Testament, compared to that 
of the firmament and the stars, but here to that of the sun; for life and im- 
mortality are brought to a much clearer light by the Gospel than under the 
law. Those that shine as lights in this world, that God may be glorified, shall 
shine as the sun in the other world, that they may be glorified. Our Saviour 
concludes, as before, with a demand of attention : ‘‘ Who hath ears to hear, let 
him hear.” These arethings which it is our happiness to hear of, and our duty 
to hearken to. 

Ill. Here is the parable of the grain of mustard seed, ver. 31,32. The scope 
of this parable is to shew, that the beginnings of the Gospel would “ be small, 
but its latter end would greatly increase.” In this way the gospel church, the | 
kingdom of God among us, would be “set up in the world;” in this way the 
work of grace in the heart, “ the kingdom of God within us,” would be carried 
on in particular persons. Now, concerning the work of the Gospel, observe, 

First. That it is commonly very weak and small at first; “like a grain of 
mustard seed, which is one of the least of all seeds,” the kingdom of the Mes- 
siah, which was now in the setting up, made but a small figure; Christ and the 
apostles, compared with the prandees.cf the world, appeared “ likea grain of 
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mustard seed,” the weak things of the world. In particular places, the first 
breaking ont of the gospel light is but as “the dawning of the day ;” and in 
articular souls, it is at first “the day of small things,” like a bruised reed. 
Young converts are “like lambs,” that must be “carried in arms,” Jsa, xl. 11. 
There is a little faith, but there is much lacking in it, 1 Thes. iii. 19; and the 
groanings” such as “cannot be uttered,” they are so small; a principle of 
spiritual life, and some motion, but scarcely discernible. 

Secondly. That yet it is growing and coming on. Christ’s kingdom strangely 
got ground; great accessions were made to it; nations were born at once, in 
spite of all the oppositions it met with from hell and earth. In the soul where 
grace is true, it will grow—really, though perhaps insensibly. A grain of 
mustard seed is small; but, however, it is seed, and has in it a disposition to 
grow. Grace will be getting ground, “shining more and more,” Pr. iy. 18; 
gracious habits confirmed, actings quickened, and knowledge more clear; faith 
more confirmed, love more inflamed. Here is the seed growing. 

Thirdly. That it will at last come to a great degree of strength and useful- 
ness : “ when it is grown” to some maturity, “it becomes a tree,” much larger 
in those countries than in ours. The church, like “the vine brought out of 
Egypt,” has taken root, and “‘filled the earth,” Ps. lxxx. 9—11. The church is 
like a great tree, in which the fowls of the air do lodge; God’s people have 
recourse to it for food and rest, shade and shelter. In particular persons, the 
principle of grace, if true, will persevere, and be perfected at last. Growing 
grace will be strong grace, and will bring much to pass. Grown Christians 
must covet to be usful to others, as the mustard seed, when grown, is to the 
birds; that those that dwell near or under their shadow may be the better for 
them, Hos. xiv. 7. 

IV. Here is the parable of the leaven, ver. 33. The scope of this is much 
the same with that of the foregoing parable, to shew that the Gospel should 
prevail and _ be successful by degrees, but silently and insensibly. The preach- 
ing of the Gospel is like leaven, and works like leaven in the hearts of those 
that do receive it. 1. A woman took this leaven; it was her work. Minis- 
ters are employed in leavening places, in leavening souls with the Gospel. 
“The woman is the weaker vessel,” and we have this treasure in such vessels. 
2. The leaven was “hid in three measures of meal.” The heart is as the meal, 
soft and pliable: it is the tender heart that is likely to profit by the Word. 
Leaven among corn unground doth not work, nor doth the Gospel in souls un- 
humbled and unbroken for sin. The law grinds the heart, and then the Gospel 
leavens it: it is “three measures of meal;” that is, a great quantity, for “a 
little leaven leaveneth the whole lamp.” ‘The meal must be kneaded before it 
receive the leaven; our hearts, as they must be broken, so they must be mois- 
tened, and pains taken with them to prepare them for the Word, that they 
may receive the impressions of it. This leaven must be “‘hid in the heart,” 
Ps. exix. 11; not so much for secrecy (for it will shew itself) as for safety. Our 
inward thoughts must be upon it; we must lay it up, as Mary laid up the say- 
ings of Christ, Zw. ii. 51. When the woman hides the leaven in the meal, it is 
with an intention that it should communicate its taste and relish to it; so we 
must treasure up the Word in our souls, that we may be sanctified by it, 
Jno. xvii. 17. 3. The leaven, thus hid in the dough, works there; it ferments. 
“The Word is quick and powerful,” Heb. iv. 12. The leaven works speedily, 
so doth the Word, and yet gradually. What a sudden change did Elijah’s 
mantle make upon Elisha! 1 Win. xix. 20. It works silently and insensibly, 
Mar. iv. 26, yet strongly and irresistibly ; it doth its work without noise, for so 
is “the way of the Spirit,” but doth it without fail. Hide but the leaven in the 
dough, and all the world cannot hinder it from communicating its taste and 
relish to it; and yet none sees how it is done, but by degrees ‘‘the whole is 
leavened.” Ist. Thus it was in the world. The apostles, by their preaching, 
hid a handful of leaven in the great mass of mankind, and it had a strange 
effect: it put the world into a ferment, and, in a sense, “turned it upside 
down,” Acts xvii.6; and by degrees made a wonderful change in the taste and 
relish of it. The savour of the Gospel was ‘‘manifested in every place,” 
2 Cor. ii. 14; Rom. xv.19. It was thus effectual, not by outward force, and 
therefore not by any such force resistible and conquerable; but by the “Spirit 
of the Lord of hosts, who works, and none can hinder.” 2nd. Thus it is in the 
heart. When the Gospel comes into the soul, First. It works a change, not 
in the substance, (the dough is the same,) but in the quality; it makes us to 
savour otherwise than we have done, and other things to savour with us, other- 
wise than they used to do, Rom. viii. 5. Secondly. It works an universal 
change; it diffuses itself into all the powers and faculties of the soul, and 
alters the property even of the members of the body, Rom. vi. 13. Thirdly. 
This change is such as makes the soul partake of the nature of the Word, as 
the dough doth of the leaven. We are delivered into it, as into a mould, 
Rom. vi.7; “ changed into the same image,” 2 Cor. iii. 18, like the impression of 
the seal upon the wax. The Gospel savours of God, and Christ, and free grace, 
and another world, and these things now relish with the soul. It is a Word of 
faith and repentance, holiness and love, and these are wrought in the soul by it. 
This savour is communicated insensibly, for “ our life is hid ;” but inseparably, 
for grace is “a good part, that shall never be taken away” from those that 
have it. When the dough is leavened, then to the oven with it: trials and 
afflictions commonly attend this change; but thus saints are fitted to be bread 
for our Master’s table. 


44 Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto 
treasure hid in a field; the which when a man hath 
found, he hideth, and for joy thereof goeth and selleth 
all that he hath, and buyeth that field. 45 Again, 
the kingdom of heaven is hke unto a merchant 
man, seeking goodly pearls: 46 Who, when he had 
found one pearl of great price, went and sold all that 
he had, and bought it. 47 Again, the kingdom of 
heaven is like unto a net, that was cast into the sea, 
and gathered of every kind: 48 Which, when it 
was full, they drew to shore, and sat down, and ga- 
thered the good into vessels, but cast the bad away. 
49 So shallit be at the end of the world: the angels 
shal! come forth, and sever the wicked from among 
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the just, 50 And shall cast them into the furnace 
of fire: there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth. 
51 Jesus saith unto them, Have ye understood all 
these things? They say unto him, Yea, Lord. 52 
Then said he unto them, Therefore every scribe which 
is instructed unto the kingdom of heaven is like unto 
a man that is an householder, which bringeth forth 
out of his treasure things new and old. 


We have four short parables in these verses. _ % 

1. That of the treasure hid in the field. Hitherto he had compared “the 
kingdom of heaven” to small things, because its beginning was small; but, lest 
any should thence take occasion to think meanly of it, in this parable and the 
next he represents it as of great value in itself, and of great adyantage to those 
that embrace it, and are willing to come up to its terms. It is here likened to 
a “treasure hid in the field,” which, if we will, we may make our own. 

First. Jesus Christ is the true treasure: in him there is an abundance of 

all that which is rich and useful, and will bea portion for us; “all fulness,” 
‘ol. i. 19; Jno.i. 16. “Treasures of wisdom and knowledge,” Col. ii. 33 of 

righteousness, grace, and peace; these are laid up for us in Christ ; and if we 

have an interest in him, itis all our own. | i La? STI MER OS 

Secondly. The Gospel is the field in which this treasure is hid: it is hid in 
the word of the Gospel, both the Old Testament and the New Testament 
gospel. In gospel ordinances it is hid, as the milk in the breast, the marrow 
in the bone, the manna in the dew; as “the water in the well, Isa. xii. 35 as 
the honey in the honeycomb. It is hid, not in “a garden enclosed,” or a“ spring 
shut up,” but “in a field,” an open field; whoever will, let him come and 
“search the Scriptures,” let him dig in this field, Pr. ii. 4; and whatever royal 
mines we find, they are all our own, if we take the right course. 

Thirdly. It is a great thing to discover the treasure hid in this field, and the 
unspeakable value of it. The reason why so many slight the Gospel, and will 
not be at the expense, and run the hazard, of entertaining it, is because they 
look only upon the surface of the field, and judge by that, and so see no excel- 
lency in the Christian institutes above those of the philosophers; nay, the 
- richest mines are often in grounds that appear most barren ; and therefore will 
not so much as bid for the field, much less come up to the price. ‘* What is thy 
beloved more than another beloved ?” * What is the Bible more than other good 
books? the Gospel of Christ more than Plato’s philosophy, or Confucius’s 
morals?’ But those that haye “searched the Scriptures,” so as in them to find 
Christ and “eternal life,’ Jno. vy. 39, have discovered such a treasure in this 
tield as makes it infinitely more valuable. : 

Fourthly. Those that discern this treasure in the field, and value it aright, 
will never be easy till they have made it their own, upon any terms. He that has 
found his treasure hides it, which notes a holy jealousy, lest we come short, 
Heb. iv. 1; “ looking diligently,” Heb. xii. 15, lest Satan come between us and 
it. He rejoiceth in it; though as yet the bargain be not made, he is glad there is 
such a bargain to be had, and that he is in a fair way to have an interest in 
Christ; that the matter is in treaty: their hearts may rejoice who are yet but 
* seeking the Lord,” Ps. cv. 3. He resolves to “ buy this field.” Those that em- 
brace gospel offers, upon gospel terms, buy this field; they make it their own 
for the sake of the unseen treasure in it. It is Christ in the Gospel that we are 
to have aneye to. We need not go up to heaven; but Christ, ‘“‘in the Word, is 
nigh us.” And so intent he is upon it, that he “sells all to buy that field.” 
Those that would have saving benefit by Christ, must be willing to part with all, 
that they may make it sure to themselves; must “count every thing but loss, 
that they may win Christ, and be found in him.” 

Il. That of the pearl of price, ver. 45, 46, which is to the same purpose with the 
former, of the treasure. ‘“‘ The dream is thus doubled,” for “the thing is cer- 
tain.” Note, 1. All the children of men are busy “seeking goodly pearls.” One 
would be rich, another would be honourable, another would be learned; but 
the most are imposed upon, and take up with counterfeits for pearls. 2. Jesus 
Christ is a “ pearl of great price,” a jewel of inestimable value, which will make 
those that have it rich, truly rich, rich towards God: in having him, we have 
enough to make us happy, here and for ever. 3. A true Christian is a spiritual 
merchant, that seeks and finds this pearl of price, that doth not take up with any 
thing short of an interest in Christ, and, as one that is resolved to be spiritually 
rich, trades high. “He went and bought that pearl;” did not bid for it, but 
purchase it. What will it avail us to know Christ, if we do not know him as 
ours, “made to us wisdom?” | Cor. i. 30. 4. Those that would have a saving 
interest in Christ, must be willing to part with all for him, leave all to follow 
him. Whatever stands in opposition to Christ, or in competition with him, for 
our love and seryice, we must cheerfully quit it, though never so dear tous. A 
man may buy gold too dear, but not this “ pearl of price.” 

Ill. That of the net cast into the sea, ver. 47—49. 

First. Here is the parable itself; where, Note, 1. The world is a vast sea; 
and the children of men ‘“‘are things creeping, innumerable, both small and 
great,” in that sea, Ps. civ. 25. Men in their natural state are “like the fishes 
of the sea, that have no ruler over them,” Hab. i. 14. 2..The preaching of the 
Gospel is the casting of a net into the sea, to catch something out of it, for his 
glory who hath the sovereignty of this sea. Ministers are “ fishers of men,” 
employed in casting and drawing this net ; and then they speed, when at Christ’s 
word they let down the net; otherwise they “toil and catch nothing.” 3. This 
net gathers of every kind, as large drag nets used to do. In the visible church 
there is a deal of trash and rubbish, dirt and weeds, and vermin, as well as fish. 
4, There isa time coming when this net will be full, and drawn to shore; a set 
time, when the Gospel shall have fulfilled that for which it was sent, and we 
are sure it shall not return void, Jsa. ly. 10,11. The net is now in the filling; 
sometimes it fills faster than at other times; but still it fills, and will be drawn 
to shore, when the “ mystery of God shall be finished.” 5. Whenthe net is full, 
and drawn to shore, there shall be a separation between the good and bad that 
were gathered in. Hypocrites and true Christians shall then be parted; the 
good shall be gathered into vessels, as valuable, and therefore to be carefully 
kept; but the bad shall be cast away, as vile and unprofitable: and miserable 
is the condition of those who are castaways in that day. While the net is in 
the sea, it is not known what is in it: the fishermen themselves cannot distin-- 
guish; but they carefully draw it, and all that is in it, to shore, for the sake 
of the good that isin it. Such is God’s care for the visible church, and such 
owe ministers’ concern be for those under their charge, though they are 
mixed. 

Secondly. Here is the reddition of the latter part of the parable; the former 
is present, and plain enough. We see gathered into the visible church “some 
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of every kind :” but the latter part refers to that which is yet to come, and is 
therefore more particularly explained, ver. 49, 50; “So shall it be at the end of 
the world;” then, and not till then, will the dividing, discovering day be. We 
must not look for the net full of all good fish; the vessels will be so, but in the 
net they are mixed. See here, 1. The distinguishing of the wicked from the 
righteous. The angels of heaven shall come forth to do that which the angels 


|| of the church could never do—they shall “ sever the wicked from among the 


just ;” and we need not ask how they will distinguish them, when they have 
both their commission and their instructions from Him that knows all men, and 
particularly knows them that are his, and them that are not ; and we may be sure 
there shall be no mistake or blunder either way. 2. The doom of the wicked, 
when they are thus severed; th shall be “cast into the furnace.” Note, 
Everlasting misery and sorrow will certainly be the portion of those that live 
among sanctified ones, but themselves die unsanctified. This is the same with 
what we had before, ver. 42. Note, Christ himself preached often of hell tor- 
ments, as the everlasting punishment of hypocrites; and it is good for us to be 
often minded of this awakening, quickening truth. 

eee . Here is the parable of the good householder, which is intended to rivet all 

e rest. 

First. The occasion of it was the good proficiency which the disciples had 
made in learning, and their profiting by this sermon in particular. 1. He asked 
them, ‘‘ Have ye understood all these things?” intimating, that if they had 
not, he was ready to explain what they did not dnderatann Note, It is the 
will of Christ, that all those who read and hear the Word should understand 
it; for otherwise, how should they yt Mn by it? It is therefore good for us, 
when we have read or heard the Word, to examine ourselves, or to be 
examined, whether we have understood it or no. It is no disparagement to the 
disciples of Christ to be catechised. Christ invites us to seek to him for 
instruction, and ministers should proffer their services to those who have any 
good question to ask concerning what they have heard. 2. They answered 
him, ‘‘ Yea, Lord.” And we have reason to believé they said true, because 
when they did not understand, they asked for an explication, ver. 36. And the 
exposition of that parable was a key to the rest. Note, The right understand- 
ing of one good sermon will very much help us to understand another; for 
good truths mutually explain and illustrate one another, and “ knowledge is 
easy to him that understandeth.” 

Secondly. he scope of the parable itself was to give his approbation and 
commendation of their proficiency. Note, Christ is ready to encourage willing 
learners in his school, though they are but weak, and to say, ‘ Well done,’ ‘ We 
said.’ 1. He commends them as scribes, “ instructed unto the kingdom of 
heaven.” They were now learning, that they might teach; and the teachers 
among the Jews were scribes. zra, that ‘“‘ prepared his heart to teach in 
Israel,” is called a “ready scribe,” Hzr. vii. 6, 10. Now, a skilful, faithful 
minister of the Gospel is a scribe too; but, for distinction he is called a scribe 
“instructed unto the kingdom of heaven,” well versed in the things of the Gos- 
pel, and well able to teach those things. Note, ist. Those that are to instruct 
others, have need to be well instructed themselves. If the priest’s lips must 
keep knowledge, his head must first have knowledge. 2nd. e instruction of 
a gospel minister must be in “the kingdom of heaven ;” that is it about which 
his business lies. A man may be a great philosopher and politician, and yet, if 
not instructed to the kingdom of heaven, he will make but a bad minister. 2. 
He compares them to a good householder, that “ brings forth out of his treasure 
things new and old;” fruits of last year’s growth, and this year’s gathering ; 
abundance and variety, for the entertainment of his friends. See Cant. vii. 13. 
See here, Ist. What should be a minister’s furniture, “‘a treasure of things new 
and old.” Those that have so many and various occasions, need to stock them- 
selves well, in their gathering days, with truths new and old, out of the Old 
Testament, and out of the New, with ancient and modern improvements, “ that 
the man of God may be thoroughly well furnished,” 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17. Ola ex- 
periences and new observations each have their use ; and we must not content 
ourselves with old discoveries, but must be adding new. Live and learn. 2nd. 
What use he should make of this furniture. He should “bring forth;” laying 
up is in order to laying out, for the benefit of others: Sic vos non vobis,— You 
are to lay up, but not for yourselves.’ Many are full, but they have no vent, 
Job xxxii. 19; have a talent, but they bury it ; such are unprofitable servants. 
Christ himself received that he might give; so must we, and we shall haye more. 
In bringing forth things, new and old do best together; old truths, but new 
methods and expressions, especially new affections. 


53 And it came to pass, that when Jesus had 
finished these parables, he departed thence. 54 And 
when he was come into his own country, he taught 
them in their synagogue, insomuch that they were 
astonished, and said, Whence hath this man this wis- 
dom, and these mighty works? 55 Is not this the 
carpenter’s son? is not his mother called Mary? and 
his brethren, James, and Joses, and Simon, and Ju- 
das? 56 And his sisters, are they not all with us ? 
Whence then hath this man all these things? 57 
And they were offended in him. But Jesus said unto 
them, A prophet is not without honour, save m his 
own country, and in his own house. 58 And he 
did not’ many mighty works there because of their 
unbelief. ” 

We have here Christ in his own country. He went about doing good, yet left 
not any place till he had finished his testimony there at that time. His own 
countrymen had rejected him once, yet he came to them again. Note, Christ 
doth not take refusers at their first word, but repeats his offers to those that 
have often repulsed them. In this, as in other things, Christ was like his 
brethren, that he had a natural affection to his own country, Patriam quisque 
amat, non quia pulchram, sed quia suam,— Every one loves his country, not 


because it is beautiful, but because it is his own!’— Seneca. His treatment this 
time was much the same as before, scornful and spiteful. Observe, A 
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1. How they expressed their contempt of him. When he “taught them in their 
synagogue, they were astonished ;” not that they were taken with his preach- 
ing, or admired his doctrine in itself, but only that it should be his, looking 
ppan see as unlikely to be such an undertaker. ‘wo things they upbraided 
lim with : 

First. His want of academical education. They owned that he had wis- 
dom, and did mighty works; but the question was, whence he had them; for 
they knew he was not brought up at the feet of their rabbins: he had never 
been at the university, nor taken his degree, or was called of men, “ Rabbi, 
rabbi.” Note, Mean and prejudiced spirits are apt to judge of men by their 
education, and to inquire more into their rise than into their reasons: “ Whence 
has this man these mighty works?” ‘Did he come honestly by them? Has he 
not been studying the black art?’ Thus they turned that against him which 
was really for him; for if they had not been wilfully blind, they must have con- 
cluded him to be divinely assisted and commissioned, who, without the help of 
education, gave such proofs of an extraordinary wisdom and power. 

Secondly. The meanness and poverty of his relations, ver. 55, 56. 1. They 
upbraid him with his father: “Is not this the carpenter’s son?” Yes; it is true 
he was reputed so, and what harm in that? No disparagement to him to be the 
son of an honest tradesman. They remember not, though they might have 
known it, that this carpenter was “of the house of David,” Lu. i. 27; “a son of 
David,” ch. i. 20; therefore, though a carpenter, yet a person of honour. Those 
that are willing to pick quarrels will overlook that which is worthy and 
deserving, and fasten upon that only which seems mean. » Some sordid spirits 
regard no branch—no, not a branch from the stem of Jesse, Zsa. xi. 1—it it be 
not a top branch. 2. They upbraid him with his mother; and what quarrel 
have they with her? Why, truly, “his mother is called Mary;” and that was 
a very common name, and they all knew her, and knew her to be an ordinary 

erson ; she was “ called Mary,” not Queen Mary. or Lady Mary, or so much as 
Mistress Mary, but plain “ Mary,” and this is turned to his reproach, as if men 
had nothing to be valued by but foreign extraction, noble birth, or splendid 
titles —poor things to measure worth by. 3. They upbraid him with his bre- 
thren, whose names they knew, and had them ready enough to serve this turn; 
** James, and Joses, and Simon, and Judas,” good men, but poor men, and there- 
fore despised, and Christ for their sakes. These brethren, it is probable, were 
Joseph’s children by a former wife; or whatever their relation was to him, 
they seem to have been brought up with him in the same family ; and therefore 
of the calling of three of these, who were of the twelve, to that honour (James, 
Simon, and Jude, the same with Thaddeus,) we read not particularly, because 
they needed not such an express call into acquaintance with Christ who had 
been the companions of his youth. 4. His sisters, too, are “all with us:” they 
should therefore have loved him, and respected him the more, because he was 
one of themselves; but therefore they despised him; “ they were offended in 
him ;” they stumbled at these stumblingstones, for he was set for “a sign that 
should be spoken against,” Zw. ii. 34; sa. viii. 14. 

Il. See how he resented this contempt, ver. 57, 58. 

First. It did not trouble his heart. It appears he was not much concerned 
at it; he “ despised the shame,” Heb. xii. 2, Instead of aggravating the affront, 
or expressing an offence at it, or returning such an answer to their foolish 
suggestions as they deserved, he mildly imputes it to the common humour 
of the children of men to undervalue excellences that are cheap, and common, 
and homebred. It is usually so: “ A prophet is not without Nomouks save in 
his own country.” Note, 1. Prophets dele have honour paid them, and com- 
monly have; men of God are great men, and men of honour, and challenge 
respect. It is strange, indeed, if prophets have not honour. 2. Notwith- 
standing this, they are commonly least regarded and reverenced in their own 
country; nay, and sometimes are most enyied. Familiarity breeds contempt. 

Secondly. It did for the present (to speak with reverence) in effect tie his 
hands: “He did not many mighty works there, because of their unbelief.” 
Note, Unbelief is the great obstruction to Christ’s favours. “ All things are,” 
in general, “possible to God,” ch. xix. 26; but then it is “to him that be- 
lieves,” as to the particulars, Mar. ix. 23. The Gospel “is the power of God 
unto salvation;” but then it is to “ every one that believes,” Rom. i.21. So 
that if mighty works be not wrought in us, it is not for want of power or grace 
in Christ, but for want of faith in us: “ By grace are ye saved,” and that is a 
mighty work, but it is “ through faith,” Eph. ii. 8. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


John Baptist had said concerning Christ, ‘He must increase, but I must decrease,” 
Jno. iii. 30. The morning star is here disappearing, and the Sun of Righteousness 
rising to his meridian lustre. Here is, I. The martyrdom of John, his imprisonment 
for his faithfulness to Herod, ver. 1—5; and the beheading of him to please Herodias, 
ver. 6—12. II. The miracles or Christ. 1. His feeding five thousand men, that came 
to him to be taught, with five loaves and two fishes, ver. 13—21. 2. Christ’s walking on 
the water to his disciples in a storm, ver, 22—33. 3. His healing the sick with the 
touch of the hem of his garment, ver. 34—36. Thus he went forth, thus he went on, 
conquering, and to conquer; or rather, curing, and to cure. 


T’ that time Herod the te- 
trarch heard of the fame of 
Jesus, 2 And said unto his 
servants, This is John the 
- Baptist ; he is risen from the 
‘dead; and therefore mighty 
works do shew forth them- 
selves in him. 38 For Herod 
Lf had laid hold on John, and 

afi bound him, and put him in 
prison for Herodias’ sake, his brother Philip’s wife. 
4 For John said unto him, It is not lawful for thee 
to have her. 5 And when he would have put him 
to death, he feared the multitude, because they 
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counted him as a prophet. 6 But when Herod’s 
birthday was kept, the daughter of Herodias danced 
before them, and pleased Herod. 7 Whereupon he 
promised with an oath to give her whatsoever she 
would ask. 8 And she, being before instructed of 
her mother, said, Give me here John Baptist’s head 
ina charger. 9 And the king was sorry: neverthe- 
less for the oath’s sake, and them which sat with him 
at meat, he commanded it to be given her. 10 And 
he sent, and beheaded John in the prison. 11 And 
his head was brought in a charger, and given to the 
damsel: and she brought i¢ to her mother. 12 And 
his disciples came, and took up the body, and buried 
it, and went and told Jesus. 


We have here the story of John’s martyrdom. Observe, 

I. The occasion of relating this story here, ver. 1,2. Here is, 

First. The account brought to Herod of the miracles which Christ wrought. 
Herod the tetrarch, or chief governor of Galilee, “ heard of the fame of Jesus.” 
* At that time,” when his countrymen slighted him, upon the account of his 
meanness and obscurity, he began to be famous at court. Note, God will 
honour those that are despised for his sake. And the Gospel, like the sea, gets 
in one place what it losesinanother. Christ had now been preaching and work- 
ing miracles above two years, yet it should seem Herod had not heard of him 
till now, and now only “heard the fame” of him. Note, It is the unhappiness 
of the great ones of the world, that they are most out of the way of hearing 


| the best things, 1 Cov. ii. 8, “‘ which none of the princes of the world knew,” 


1 Cor. i. 26. Christ’s disciples were now sent abroad to preach, andto work 
miracles in his name, and this spread the fame of him more than ever ; which 
was an indication of the spreading of the Gospel, by their means, after his 
ascension. 

Secondly. The construction he puts upon this, ver. 2. He said to “‘ his ser- 
vants,” that told him of the fame of Jesus, ‘As sure us we are here, “ this is John 
the Baptist; he is risen from the dead.”’ Either the leaven of Herod was not 


| Sadducism, (“for the Sadducees say there is no resurrection,” Acts xxiii. 8,) 


or else Herod’s guilty conscience (as is usual with atheists) did ut this time get 
the mastery of his opinion; and now he concludes, whether there be a.general 
resurrection or no, for certain “ John Baptist is risen,” and “ therefore mighty 
works do shew forth themselves in him.” John, while he lived, did no miracle, 
Jno. x. 413 but Herod concludes that, being “risen from the dead,” he is 
clothed with a greater power than he had while he was living. And he very 
well calls the miracles he supposed him to work, not his mighty works, but 
“mighty works shewing forth themselves in him.” Observe here, concerning 
Herod, 1. How he was disappointed in what he intended by beheading John. 
He thought if he could get that troublesome fellow out of the way, he might go 
on in his sin, undisturbed and uncontrolled; yet, no sooner is that effected, than 
he hears of Jesus and his disciples preaching the same pure doctrine that John 
preached; and, which is more, even the disciples confirming it by miracles in 
their Master’s name. Note, Ministers may be silenced, and imprisoned, and 
banished, and slain, but the Word of God cannot be run down. The prophets 
“live not for ever,” but “the Word takes hold,” Zec. i. 5,6; see 2 Tim. ii. $. 
Sometimes God raiseth up many faithful ministers out of the ashes of one. 
This hope there is of God’s trees, though “ they be cut down;” alluded to 
Job xiv.7—9. 2. How he was filled with causeless fears, merely from the guilt of 
his own conscience. Thus “blood cries,” not only “ from the earth,” on which it 
was shed, but from the heart of him that shed it, and makes him (magor-missabel, 
‘a terror round about,’) a terror to himself. A guilty conscience suggests every 
thing that is frightful, and, like a whirlpool, gathers all to itself that comes near 
it. hus “the wicked flee when none pursue,” Pr. xxviii. 1; are in “ great 
fears,” where “no fear is,’ Ps. xiv. 5. Herod, by a little inquiry, might have 
found out that this Jesus was in being long before John Baptist’s death, and 
therefore could not be Johannes redivivus,— John restored to life,’ and so 
have undeceived himself; but God justly left him to this infatuation. 3. How, 
notwithstanding this, he was hardened in his wickedness; for though he was 
convinced that John was a prophet, and one owned of God, yet he doth not 
express the least remorse or sorrow for his sin in putting him to death. The 
devils believe and tremble, but they never believe and repent. Note, There 
may be the terror of strong convictions, where there is not the truth of a saving 
conversion. 

Il. The story itself of the imprisonment and martyrdom of John. And these 
extraordinary sufferings of him who was the first preacher of the Gospel 
plainly shew that bonds and afflictions will abide the professors of it. As the 
Erst Old Testament saint, so the first New Testament, minister died a martyr ; 
and if Christ’s forerunner was thus treated, let not his followers expect to be 
caressed by the world. Observe, here, 

First. John’s faithfulness in reproving Herod, ver. 3,4. Herod was one of 
John’s hearers, Mar. vi. 20; and therefore John might be the more bold with 
him. Note, Ministers, who are reprovers by office, are especially obliged to 
reprove those that are under their charge, and not to suffer sin upon them; 
they have the fairest epporfunity of dealing with them, and with them may 
expect the most favourable acceptance. The particular sin he reproved him 
for, was marrying his brother Philip’s wife—not his widow, that had not been 
so criminal—but his wife. Philip was now living, and Herod inveigled his wife 
from him, and kept her for his own. Here was a complication of wickedness — 
adultery, incest — besides the wrong done to Philip, who had had a child by this 
woman; and it was an aggravation of the wrong, that he was his brother, his 
half brother—by father, but not x. mother: see Ps. 1. 20. For this sin John 
reproved him, not by tacit and oblique terms, but in plain terms, “It is not 
lawful for thee to have her.” He chargeth it upon him as a sin; not, it is not 
honourable, or it is not safe, but “it is not lawful:” the sinfulness of sin, as it is 
the transgression of the law, is the worst thing init. This was Herod’s own 
iniquity, his beloved sin; and therefore this John Baptist tells him of par- 
ticularly. Note, 1. That which by the law of God is unlawful to other people, 
is by the same law unlawful to princes and the greatest of men. They that 
rule over men, must not forget that they are themselves but men, and subject 
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to God: §“1t is not lawful for thee,” any more than for the meanest subject 
thou hast, to debauch another mans wife. There are no prerogatives —no, not 
for the greatest and most arbitrary kings—to break the law of God. If princes 
and great men break the law of God, it is very fit they should be told of it, by 
proper persons, and in a proper manner; as they are not above the commands 
of God’s word, so they are not above the reproofs of his ministers. It is not 
fit indeed to say to a king, “ Thou art wicked,” Job xxxiv. 18, any more than 
to call a brother “ Raca,” or “thou fool.” It 1s not fit, while they keep within 
the sphere of their own authority, to arraign them; but it is fit that, by those 
whose office it is, they should be told what is unlawful, and told, with appli- 
cation, “Thou art the man ;” for it follows there, that God, whose agents and 
ambassadors faithful ministers are, “ accepteth not the persons of princes, nor 
regardeth the rich more than the poor,” Job xxxiv. 19. + 

Secondly. The imprisonment of John for his faithfulness, ver. 3. Herod 
laid hold on John,” when he was going on to preach and baptize, put an end 
to his work, “bound him, and put him in prison,” partly to gratify his own 
revenge, and partly to please Herodias, who, of the two, seemed to be most 
incensed against him; it was for her sake that he did it. Note, 1. Faithful 
reproofs, if they do not profit, usually provoke; if they do not do good, they 
are resented as affronts, and they that will not bow to the reproof, will fly in 
the face of the reprover, aud hate him, as Ahab hated Macaiah, 1 Ain. xxil. 8: 
see Pr. ix. 8; xv. 10, 12._ Veritas odium parit,— Truth produces hatred. 
2. Itis no new thing for God's ministers to suffer ill for doing well; troubles 
abide those most that are most diligent and faithful in doing their duty, 
Acts xx, 20, 23. It was so withthe Old Testament prophets; see 2 Chr. xvi. 10; 
xxiv. 20,21. Perhaps some of John’s friends would blame him as indiscreet in 
reproving Herod, and tell him he had better been silent than provoke Herod, 
whose character he knew very well, thus to deprive him of his liberty. But 
away with that discretion that would hinder men from doing their duty, as 
magistrates, ministers, or Christian friends. I believe John’s own heart did 
not reproach him for it, but this testimony of his conscience for him made his 
bonds easy, that he suffered for well doing, and not as “a busybody in other 
men’s matters,” 1 Pet. iv. 15. . ; 

Thirdly. The restraint that Herod lay under from further venting of his rage 
against John, ver. 5. 1. He would have put him to death. Perhaps that was 
not intended at first, when he imprisoned him, but his revenge by degrees 
boiled up to that height. Note, The way of sin, especially the sin of per- 
secution, is down hill; and when once a respect to Christ's ministers is cast oft 
and broken through in one instance, that is at length done which the man 
would sooner have thought himself a dog than to have been guilty of, 
2 Kin. viii. 13. 2. That which hindered him was his “‘fear of the multitude, 
because they counted John as a prophet.” It was not because he feared God 
(if the fear of God had been before his eyes, he would not have imprisoned 
him,) nor because he feared John, (though formerly he had had a reverence for 
him, his lusts had overcome that,) but because he feared the people; that is, 
he was afraid for himself, his own safety, and the safety of his government; his 
abuse of which he knew had already rendered him odious to the people, whose 
resentments, being so far heated already, would be apt, upon such a provo- 
cation as the putting of a prophet to death, to break out intoa flame. Note, 
lst. Tyrants have their fears. Those that are, and affect to be, the terror of 
the mighty, are many times greatest terrors of all to themselves; and when 
they are most ambitious to be feared by the people, are most afraid of them. 
2nd. Wicked men are restrained from the most wicked practices merely for 
their secular interest, and not from any regard to God; a concern for their ease, 
credit, wealth, and safety being their reigning principle, as it keeps them from 
many duties, so it keeps them trom many sins, which otherwise they would not 
be restrained from; and this is one means by which sinners are kept from being 
* overmuch wicked,” Eel. vii. 17. The danger of sin that appears to sense or 
to fancy only, influenceth men more than that which appears to faith. Herod 
feared that the putting of John to death might raise a mutiny among the people, 
- which it did not; but he never feared it might raise a mutiny in his own con- 
science, which it did; ver. 2. Men fear being hanged for that which they do 
not fear being damned for. 

Fourthly, The contrivance of bringing John to his death. Long he lay in 
prison; and, against the liberty of the subject, (which, blessed be God, is 
secured to us of this nation by law,) might neither be tried nor bailed. It is 
computed that he lay a year and half a close prisoner, which was about as 
much time as he had spent in his public ministry, from his first entrance into it. 
Now here we have an account of his release, not by any other discharge than 
death, the period of alla good man’s troubles, that brings the prisoners to “rest 
together,” so that “they hear not the voice of the oppressor,” Job iii. 18. Hero- 
dias laid the plot; her implacable revenge thirsted after John’s blood, and she 
would be satisfied with nothing less. Cross the carnal appetites, and they 
turn into the most barbarous passions. It was a woman, a whore, and the 
mother of harlots, that was drunk with the blood of the saints, Rev. xvii. 5, 6. 
Herodias contrived how to bring about the murder of John so artificially as 
to save Herod’s credit, and so to pacify the people. <A sorry excuse is better 
than none. But 1am apt to think, that if the truth were known, Herod was 
himself in the plot; and, for all his pretences of surprise and sorrow, was privy 
to the contrivance, and knew before what would be asked; and his pretending 
his oath, and respect to his guests, was all but sham and grimace. But if he 
were trepanned into it, ere he was aware, yet, because it was the thing he would 
have, and might have prevented, he is justly found guilty of the whole con- 
trivance. ‘Though Jezebel bring Naboth to his end, yet if Ahab take possession 
he hath killed. So, though Herodias contrive the beheading of John, yet if 
Herod consent to it, and take pleasure in it, he is not only an accessary, but a 
eae ou murderer. Well, the scene being laid behind the curtain, let us see 
how it was acted upon the stage, and in what method. Here we have, 1. The 
humouring of Herod by the damsel’s dancing upon his birthday. It seems 
Herod's birthday was kept with some solemnity: in honour of the day, there 
must needs be, as usual, a ball at court; and, to grace the solemnity, “the 
daughter of Herodias danced before them,” which, being the queen’s daughter 
was more than what she ordinarily condescended to. Note, Times of carnal 
mirth and jollity are conyenient times for carrying on ill designs against God’s 
people. When the king was “made sick with bottles of wine, he stretched 
out his hand with scorners,” /os. vii. 5; for it is part of the “sport of a fool to 
do mischief,” Pr. x. 23. The Philistines, when their heart was merry, called for 
Samson, to abuse him; the Parisian massacre was at a wedding. "This young 
lady’s dancing “ pleased Herod.” We are not told Who danced with her; but 
none pleased Herod like her dancing. Note, A vain and graceless heart is apt 
to be hugely in love with the lusts of the flesh and of the eye; and when it is 
so, it is entering into further temptation; for by that Satan gets and keeps 
possession: see Pr. xxiii. 31, 33. Herod was now upon the merry pin, and 
nothing was more agreeable to him than that which fed his vanity. 2. The 
rash and foolish promise which Herod made to this wanton girl, “ to give her 
whatsoever she would ask,” and this promise confirmed with an oath, ver. 7. 
It was a very extravagant obligation which Herod here entered into, and no 
way becoming a prudent man, that is pad of being “snared in the words of 
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his mouth,” Pr. vi. 2; much less a good man, that fears an oath, Feel. ix. 2. To 
put this blank into her hand, and enable her to draw upon him at pleasure, was 
too great a recompense for such a sorry piece of merit; and lam apt to think 
Herod would not have been guilty of such an absurdity, if he had not been 
instructed by Herodias, as well as the damsel. Note, romissory oaths are 
ensnaring things; and, when made rashly, are the products of inward corrup- 
tion, and the occasions of many temptations. Therefore swear not at all, lest 
thou have occasion to say “it was an error,” Eccl. v. 6. 

ILL. The bloody demand the young lady made of John Baptist’s head, ver. 8. 
She was “ before instructed of her mother.” Note, The case of those children 
is very sad, whose parents are their “ counsellors to do wiekedly,” as Ahaziah’s 
2 Chr. xxii. 3; who instruct them and encourage them in sin, and set them ilf 
examples; for the corrupt nature will sooner be quickened by bad instrue- 
tions than restrained and mortified by good ones. Children ought not to obey 
their parents against the Lord; but if they command them to sin, must say, as 
Levi did, to father and mother, they have not seen them. Herod haying given 
her her commission, and Herodias her instructions, she requires John Baptist’s 
headin a charger. Perhaps Herodias feared lest Herod should grow weary 
of her, (as lust useth to nauseate and be cloyed,) and then would make John 
Baptist’s reproof a pretence to dismiss her; to prevent which she contrives to 
harden Herod in it, by engaging him in the murder of John. John must be 
beheaded, then; that is the death by which he must glorify God; and because 
it was his who died first after the beginning of the Gospel, though the martyrs 
died various kinds of deaths, and not so easy and honourable as this, yet this is 

ut for all the rest, Rev. xx. 4, where we read of the souls of those that were 

eheaded for the witness of Jesus. Yet this is not enough; the thing must be 
humoured too, and not only a revenge, but a fancy, must be gratified; it must 
be “ given her here in a charger,” served up in blood, as a dish of meat at the 
feast, or sauce to all other dishes. It is reserved for the third course, to come 
up with the rarities. He must have no trial, no public hearing; no forms of law 
or justice must add solemnity to his death; bnt he is tried, condemned, and 
executed in a breath. It was well for himhe was so mortitied to the world, 
that death could be no surprise to him, though never so sudden. It must be 
given her; and she will reckon it a recompense for her dancing, and desire 
no more. ; 

IV. Herod’s grant of this demand, ver. 9: “The king was sorry,” or at least 
took on him to be so; but, “for the oath’s sake, he commanded it to be given 
her.” Here is, 

First. A pretended concern for John: “ The king was sorry.” Note, Many 
a man sins with regret, that never has any true regret for his sin; is sorry to 
sin, yet is utterly a stranger to “godly sorrow;” sins with reluctancy, and yet 
goes on to sin. Dr. Hammond suggests, that one reason of Herod’s sorrow 
was, because it was his birthday festival, and it would be an ill omen to shed 
blood on that day, which, as other days of joy, used to be graced with acts of 
clemency, Natalem colimus, tacete lites, We are celebrating the birthday, 
let there be no contentions.’ 

Secondly. Here is a pretended conscience of his oath, with a specious show 
of honour and honesty; he must needs do something “for the oath’s sake.” 
Note, It is a great mistake, to think that a wicked oath will justify a wicked 
action. It was implied so necessarily, that it needed not be expressed, that 
he would do any thing for her that.was lawful and honest; and when she 
demanded what was otherwise, he ought to have declared, and he might have 
done it honourably, that the oath was null and void, and the obligation of 
it ceased. No man can oblige himself to sin, because God hath already so 
strongly obliged every man against sin. 

Thirdly. Here is a real baseness in compliance with wicked companions. 
Herod yielding, not so much for the sake of the oath, but because it was public, 
and in compliment to “them that sat at meat with him;” he granted the 
demand, that he might not seem, before them, to have broke his engagement. 
Note, A point of honour goes much further with many than a point of con- 
science. ‘Those that sat at meat with him ea were as well pleased with 
the damsel’s dancing as he, and therefore would have her by all means to be 
gratified in a frolic, and perhaps were as willing as she to see John Baptist’s 
head off. However, none of them had the honesty to interpose, as they ought 
to have done, for the preventing of it, as Jehoiakim’s princes did, Jer, xxxvi. 25. 
If some of the common people had been here, they would have rescued this 
Jonathan, as 1 Sam. xiv. 45. 

Fourthly. Here is areal malice to John, at the bottom of this concession, or 
else he might have found out evasions enough to have gotten clear of his pro- 
mise. Note, Though a wicked mind never wants an excuse, yet the truth of 
the matter is, that every man is tempted when he is “ drawn aside of his own 
lusts and enticed,” Jas.i. 14. Perhaps Herod, presently reflecting upon the 
extravagance of his promise, on which she might ground a demand of some 
vast sum of money, which he loved a great deal better than John Baptist, was 
glad to get clear of it so easily, and therefore immediately issues out a warrant 
for the beheading of John Baptist; it should seem, not in writing, but only by 
word of mouth; so little account is made of that precious life: “he commanded 
it to be given her.” ; 

Fifthly. The execution of John pursuant to this grant, ver. 10: “ He sent 
and beheaded John in the prison.” It is probable the prison was very near, at 
the gate of the palace; and thither an officer was sent to cut off the head of this 
great man, He must be beheaded for expedition, to gratify Herodias, who was 
in a longing condition till it was done. It was done in the night, for it was at 
supper time, after supper, it is likely; it was done in the prison, not at the 
usual place of execution, for fear of an peer: A great deal of innocent blood, 
of martyrs’ blood, has thus been huddled up in corners, which, when God 
comes to make inquisition for blood, the earth shall disclose, and shall no 
more cover, Jsa. xxvi. 21; Ps. ix. 12. Thus was that voice silenced, that burn- 
ing and shining light extinguished ; thus did that prophet, that Elias of the 
New ‘Testament, fall a sacrifice to the resentments of an imperious, whorish 
woman; thus did he, who was great in the sight of the Lord, “die as a fool 
dieth; his hands were bound, and his feet put into fetters; andas a man falleth 
before wicked men,” so he fell; a true martyr, to all intents and purposes ; 
dying, though not for the profession of his faith, yet for the performance o 
his duty. However, though his work was soon done, it was done, and his tes- 
timony finished; for till then none of God’s witnesses are slain. And God 
brought this good out of it, that hereby his cece who, while he lived, 
though in prison, kept close to him, now, after his eath, heartily closed with 
Jesus Christ. 

V. The disposal of the poor remains of this blessed saint and martyr. The 
head and body being separated, 

First. The damsel brought the head in triumph to her mother, as a trophy 
of the victories of her malice and revenge, ver. 11. Jerome, ad Ruffin., relates, 
that when Herodias had John Baptist’s head brought her, she gave herself the 
barbarous diversion of pricking the tongue with a needle, as Fulvia did Tully’s. 
Note, Bloody minds are pleased with bloody sights, which those of tender 
spirits shrink and tremble at. Sometimes the insatiable rage of bloody per- 
secutors has fallen upon the dead bodies of the saints, and made sport with 
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them, Ps. Ixxix. 2. When the witnesses are slain, “they that dwell on the earth 
rejoice over them, and make merry,” Rev. xi. 10; Ps. xiv. 4, 5. 

Secondly. The disciples “ buried the body,” and brought the news, in tears, to 
our Lord Jesus. The disciples of John had fasted oftea while their master was 
in prison; their bridegroom was taken from them, and they prayed earnestly 
for his deliverance, as the church did for Peter’s, Acts xii. 5. They had free 
access to him in prison, which was a comfort to them, but they wished to see 
him at liberty, that he might preach to others ; but now, on a sudden, all their 
hopes are dashed. Disciples weep and lament when the world rejoiceth. Let 
us see what they did. 1. They “buried the body.” Note, There is a respect 
owing to the servants of Christ, not only while they live, but_in their bodies 
and memories when they are dead. Concerning the two first New Testament 
martyrs, it is particularly taken notice of, that they were decently buried; John 
Baptist by his disciples, and Stephen by devout men, Acts viii.2; yet there was 
no enshrining of their bones or other relies; a piece of superstition which 
sprung up long after, when the enemy had sowed tares. That overdoing, in 
respect to the bodies of the saints, is undoing; though they are not to be 
vilitied, yet they are not to be deified. 2. They “ went and told Jesus ;” not so 
much that he might shift for his own safety, (no doubt he heard of it from 
others, the country rang of it,) as that they might receive comfort from him, 
and be taken in among his disciples. Note, Ist. When any thing ails us at any 
time, itis our duty and privilege to make Christ acquainted with it. It will be 
a relief to our burthened spirits to unbosom ourselves to a iriend we may be 
free with. Such a relation dead or unkind, such a comfort lost or embittered ; 
go and tell Jesus, who knows already, but will know from us the trouble ot 
our souls in adversity. 2nd. We must take heed lest our religion, and the pro- 
fession of it, die with our ministers; when John was dead, they did not return 
every man to his own, but resolved to abide by it still. When the shepherds 
are smitten, the sheep need not be seattered, while they have the great Shepherd 
of the sheep to go to, who is still the same, Heb. xiii. 7,8. The removal of minis- 
ters should bring us nearer to Christ, into a more immediate communion with 
him.- 3rd. Comforts, otherwise highly valuable, are sometimes therefore taken 
from us, because they come between us and Christ, and are apt to carry away 
that love and esteem which is due to him only. John had long since directed 
his disciples to Christ, and turned them over to him; but they could not leave 
their old master while he lived; therefore he is removed, that they may go to 
Jesus, whom they had sometimes emulated and envied for John’s sake. It is 
better to be drawn to Christ by want and loss, than not come to him at all. If 
our masters be taken from our heed, this is our comfort, we have a Master in 
heaven, who himself is our head. Josephus mentions this story of the death of 
John Baptist, (Antig. 1.18, ¢.7,) and adds that a fatal destruction of Herod’s 
army, in his war with Aretas, king of Petrea, (whose daughter was Herod's 
wife, whom he put away to make room for Herodias,) was generally looked 
upon by the Jews to be a just judgment upon him for putting John Baptist to 
death. Herod having, at the instigation of Herodias, disobliged the emperor, 
he was deprived of his government, and they were both banished to Lyons in 
France; which, saith Josephus, was his just punishment for hearkening to her 
solicitations. And, lastly, it is storied of this daughter of Herodias, that, 
going over the ice in winter, the ice broke, and she slipt in up to her neck 
which was cut through by the sharpness of the ice; God requiring her hea 
(saith Dr. Whitby) for that of the Baptist; which, if true, was a remarkable 
providence. 


13 When Jesus heard of tt, he departed thence 
by ship into a desert place apart: and when the 
people had heard thereof, they followed him on foot 
out of the cities. 14 And Jesus went forth, and 
saw a great multitude, and was moved with com- 
passion toward them, and he healed their sick. 15 
And when it was evening, his disciples came to him, 
saying, This is a desert place, and the time is now 
past; send the multitude away, that they may go 
into the villages, and buy themselves victuals. 16 
But Jesus said unto them, They need not depart 
give ye them to eat. 17 And they say unto him, 
We have here but five loaves, and two fishes. 18 
He said, Bring them hither to me. 19 And he 
commanded the multitude to sit down on the grass, 
and took the five loaves, and the two fishes, and 
looking up to heaven, he blessed, and brake, and 
gave the loaves to his disciples, and the disciples to 
the multitude. 20 And they did all eat, and were | 
filled: and they took up of the fragments that 
remained twelve baskets full, 21 And they that 
had eaten were about five thousand men, beside 


women and children. 


This passage of story, concerning Christ’s feeding five thousand men with five 
loaves and two fishes, is recorded by all the four evangelists; which very few, if 
any, of Christ’s miracles are: this intimates there is something in it worthy of 
special remark. Observe, i 

The great resort of people to Christ, when he was retired into a desert place, 
yer. 13. He withdrew into privacy when he heard, not of John’s death, but of 
the thoughts Herod had concerning him, that he was “‘ John Baptist risen from 
the dead,” and therefore so feared by Herod as to be hated; he departed fur- 
ther off, to get ont of Herod’s jurisdiction. Note, Intimes of peril, when God 
opens a door of escape, it is lawful to flee for our own preservation, unless we | 
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| have some special call to expose ourselves. Christ’s hour was uot yet come, 

and therefore he would not thrust himself upon suffering. He could have 
secured himself by Divine power; but because his life was intended for an ex- 
ample, he did it by human prudence, “he departed by ship.” But “a city ona 
hill cannot be hid;” “when the people heard it, they followed him on foot,” 
from all parts. Such an interest had Christ in the affections of the multitude, 
that his withdrawing from them did but draw them after him with so much the 
more eagerness. Here, as often, the Scripture was fulfilled, that “unto him 
shall the gathering of the people be.” It should seem there was more crowding 
to Christ after John s martyrdom than before. Sometimes the sufferings of the 
saints are made to further the Gospel, Phile. 1.12; and the blood of the martyrs 
is the seed of the church. Now John’s testimony was finished, it was recol- 
lected, and more improved than eyer. Note, 1. When Christ and his Word 
withdraw from us, it is best for us (whatever Hesh and blood may object to the 
contrary) to follow it, preferring opportunities for our souls before any secular 
advantages whatsoever: “When the ark remoyes, ye shall remove, and go after 
it.” Jos. iii. 3. 2. Those that truly desire the sincere milk of the Word will 
not stick at the difficulties they may meet with in their attendance onit. The 
presence of Christ and his Gospel makes a desert place not only tolerable, but 
desirable; it makes the wilderness an Eden, J/sa. li. 3—41; xix. 20. 

Il. The tender compassion of owr Lord Jesus towards those that thus followed 
him, ver. 14. 1. He went forth and appeared publicly among them. Though he 
retired for his own security and his own repose, yet he went forth from his 
retirement when he saw people desirous to hear him, as one willing both to toil 
himself and to expose himself for the good of souls, “for even Christ pleased not 
himself.” 2. When he saw the multitude, he had compassion on them. Note, 
The sight of a great multitude may justly move compassion. To see a great 
multitude, and to think how many precious immortal souls here are, the 
greatest part of which we have reason to fear are neglected and ready to 
perish, would grieve one to the heart. None like Christ for pity to souls; his 
compassions fail not. 3. He did not only pity them, but he helped them. Many 
of them were sick, and he,in compassion to them, healed them ; for he came into 
the world to be the great healer. After a while they were all hungry; and he, 
in compassion to them, fed them. Note, In all the favours Christ shews to us, 
he is “ moved with compassion,” Jsa. xiii. 9. 

Ill. The motion which the disciples made for the dismissing of the congregation, 
and Christ's setting aside the motion. 1. The evening drawing on, the disciples 
moved it to Christ to “send the multitude away.” ‘They thought there was a 
good day’s work done, and it was time to disperse. Note, Christ’s disciples are 
often more careful to shew their discretion than to shew their zeal, and their 
abundant consideration rather than their abundant affection in the things of 
God. 2. Christ would not dismiss them hungry as they were, nor detain them 
longer without meat, nor put them upon the trouble and charge of buying meat 
for themselves, but orders his disciples to provide for them. Christ all along 
expressed more tenderness towards the people than his disciples did; for what 
are the compassions of the most merciful men compared with the tender 
mercies of God in Christ. See how loath Christ is to part with those that are 
resolved to cleave to him: * They need not depart.” Note, Those that have 
Christ have enough, and need not depart to seek a happiness and livelihood in 
the creature. They that have made sure the one thing needful need not be 
“cumbered about much serving.” Nor will Christ put his willing followers 
upon a needless expense, but will make their attendance cheap tothem. But 
if they be hungry they have need to depart, for that is a necessary which has no 
law ; therefore “give ye them to eat.” Note, The Lord is for the body; it is 
the work of his hands, it is part of his purchase; he was himself clothed with a 
body, that he might encourage us to depend upon him for the supply of our 
bodily wants. But he takes a particular care of the body when it is employed 
to serve the soul inhis more immediate service. Ifwe “seek frst the kingdom 
of God,” and make that our chief care, we may depend upon God to add other 
things to us, as far as he sees fit, and may cast all our care of them upon him. 
These followed Christ but for a push, in a present pang of zeal; yet Christ took 
this care of them; much more will he provide for those that follow him fully. 

IV. The slender provision that was made for this great multitude. And here 
we must compare the number of invited guests with the bill of fare. 

First. The number of the guests was “five thousand men, besides women and 
children,” and it is probable the women and children might be as many as the 
men, if not more. This was a vast auditory that Christ preached to, and we 
have reason to think an attentive auditory; and yet it should seem far the 
greater part, notwithstanding all this seeming zeal and forwardness, came to 
nothing; went off and followed him no more: for many are called, but few 
chosen. We would rather perceive the acceptableness of the Word by the con- 
versations than by the crowds of its hearers, though that also is a good sight 
anda good sign. 

Secondly. ‘The bill of fare was very disproportionable to the number of the 
guests ; but “five loaves and two fishes.” ‘his provision the disciples carried 
about with them for the use of the family, now they were retired into the 
desert. Christ could have ted them by miracle; but to set us an example of 
providing for those of our own household, he will have their own camp victualled 
in an ordinary way. Here is neither plenty, nor variety,nor dainty. A dish of 
fish was no rarity to them, that were fishermen; but it was food convenient for 
the twelve: two fishes for their supper, and bread to serve them, perhaps, for 
a day ortwo. Here was no wine or strong drink; fair water, from the rivers in 
the desert, was the best they had to drink with their meat; and yet out of this 
Christ will have the multitude fed. Note, Those that have but a little, yet 
when the necessity is urgent, must relieve others out of that little, and that is 
the way to make it more. “Can God furnish a table inthe wilderness?” Yes, 
he can, when he pleaseth, a plentiful table. 

V. The liberal distribution of this provision among the multitude. ver. 18, 19: 
“Pring them hither to me.” Note, The way to have our creature comforts — 
comforts indeed to us, is to bring them to Christ: tor every thing is sanctified 
by his Word, and by prayer to him. hat is likely to prosper, and do well with 
us, Which we put into the hands of our Lord Jesus, that he may dispose of it as 
he pleaseth, and that we may take it back from his hand, and then it will be 
doubly sweet tous. What we give in charity we should bring to Christ first, 
that he may graciously accept it from us, and graciously bless it to those to 
whom it is given: this is doing it as unto the Lord. Now at this miraculous 
meal we may observe, 

First. The seating of the guests, ver. 19: He “commanded them tosit down ;” 
which intimates that while he was preaching to them they were standing, 
which is a posture of reverence and readiness for motion. But what shall we 
do for chairs for them all? Let them sit down on the grass. When Ahasuerus 
would “ shew the riches of his glorious kingdom, and the honour of his ex- 
cellent majesty,” in a royal feast for the great men of all the provinces, the 
beds or couches they sat on “ were of gold and silver, upon a pavement of red 
and blue and white and black marble,” /st.i.4. Our Lord Jesus did now shew, 
in a Divine feast, the riches of a more glorious kingdom than that, and the 
honour of amore excellent majesty, even a dominion over nature itself; but 
here is not so much asa cloth spread, no plates or napkins laid, no knives or 
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Fork s as a bench to sit down on; but, as if Christ intended indeed 
clans ie wond to the plainness and simplicity, and so to the innocency 
and happiness, of Adam in paradise, he commanded them to sit down on the 
grass. y doing every thing thus without any pomp or splendour, he plainly 
shewed that his kingdom was not of this world, nor cometh with observation. 

Secondly. The craving of ablessing. He did not appoint one of his disciples 
to be his chaplain, but he himself “looked up to heaven, and blessed, and ah 
thanks ;” he praised God for the provision they had, and prayed to God to bless 
it to them. His craving a blessing was commanding a blessing; for as he 
preached, so he prayed, like one having authority ; and in this prayer and 
thanksgiving we may suppose he had special reference to the multiplying of this 
food: but herein he has taught us that good duty of craving & blessing and giving 
thanks at our meals. God's good creatures must be received with thanksgiv- 
ing,” 1 Tim. iy. 4. Samuel blessed the feast, 1 Sam. ix. a Acts ii. 46, 475 
Xxvii. 34, 35. This is eating and drinking to the glory of God, 1 Wushieg 313 

iving God thanks, Rom. xiv. 6; before God, as Moses and his tather in law, 

'v. xviii. 15. When Christ blessed he looked up to heaven, to teach us in 
prayer to eye God as a Father in heaven, and when we receive our creature 
comforts, to look thitherward, as taking them from God's hand, and depending 

n him for a blessing. , : 

‘ Thirdly. ‘The carving of the meat. The master of the feast was genie 
carver, for “he brake, and gave the loaves to the disciples, and the discip ante 
the multitude.” Christ intended hereby to put honour upon his eae at 
they might be respected as workers together with him; as also to Tree a 
what way the spiritual food of the Word should be diapensea te t i wor : 
from Christ, as the original author, by his ministers. W hat C aes eniened 
for the churches, he signified to his servant John, fev. i. 1, 4. They, e eres 
all that, and that only, which they received from the Lord, 1 or. ae : i 
Ministers can never fill the people’s hearts unless Christ first fll t cee pon ds. 
And what he has given to the disciples they must give to the sip peoan for 
they are stewards, to give to every one their portion of meat, Bane dl: it 
And, blessed be God, be the multitude never so great, there is enough for all, 
enough for each. A * : 

Fourthly. The increase of the meat. This is taken notice of only in the 
effect, not in the cause or manner of it. Here is no mention of any word that 
Christ spoke by which the food was multiplied; the purposes and intentions 
of his mind and will shall take effect, though they be not spoken out. But this is 
observable, that the meat was multiplied, not in the heap, at first, but in the 
distribution of it. As the widow’s oil increased in the pouring out, so here, the 
bread in the breaking. Thus grace grows by being acted; and while other things 
perish in the using, spiritual gifts increase in the using. God ministers seed 
to the sower, and multiplies, not the seed hoarded up, but the seed sown, 
2 Cor. ix.10. Thus there is that scattereth and yet increaseth, that scattereth 
and so increaseth. : ; ” 

VI. The plentiful satisfaction of all the quests with this provision. Though 
the disproportion was so great, yet there was enough and to spare. 

First. There was enough: “* They did all eat, and were filled.” 2 Note, Those 
that Christ feeds he fills; so runs the promise, Ps. XXXVI, 19: They shall be 
satisfied.” As there was enough for all, “they did all eat;” so there was enough 
for each; they were filled: though there was but a little, there was enough, 
and that is as good as a feast. Note, The blessing of God can make a 
little go a great way; as, if God blasts what we have, we eat and have not 
enough. Hag. i. 9. 

Secondly. There was to spare. “ They took up of the fragments that re- 
mained, twelve baskets full,” one basket for each apostle. Thus what they gave 
they had again, and a great deal more with it: and they were so far from being 
nice, that they could make this broken meat serve another time, and be thank- 
ful. This was to manifest and magnify the miracle, and to shew that the pro- 
vision Christ makes for those that are his, is not bare and scanty, but rich and 
~ plenteous, “bread enough, and to spare,” Lu. xy. 17; an overflowing fulness. 
Elisha’s multiplying the loaves was somewhat like this, but far short of it; 
and then it was said, “ They shall eat, and leave,” 2 Kin. iv. 43. It is the same 
Divine power, though exerted in an ordinary way, which multiplieth the seed 
sown in the ground every year, and makes the earth yield her increase; so that 
what was brought out by handfuls is brought home in sheaves. |“ This is the 
Lord’s doing ;” it is by Christ that all natural things “ consist,” and “ by the 
word of his power” that they are “upheld.” 


22 And straightway Jesus constrained his dis- 
ciples to get into a ship, and to go before him unto 
the other side, while he sent the multitudes away. 
23 And when he had sent the multitudes away, he 
went up into a mountain apart to pray: and when 
the evening was come, he was there alone. 24 But 
the ship was now in the midst of the sea, tossed with 
waves: for the wind was contrary. 25 And in the 
fourth watch of the night Jesus went unto them, 
walking on the sea. 26 And when the disciples 
saw him walking on the sea, they were troubled, 
saying, It is a spirit; and they cried out for fear. 
27 But straightway Jesus spake unto them, saying, 
Be of good cheer ; it is 1; be not afraid. 28 And 
Peter answered him and said, Lord, if it be thou, 
bid me come unto thee on the water. 29 And he 
said, Come. And when Peter was come down out 
of the ship, he walked on the water, to go to Jesus. 
30 But when he saw the wind boisterous, he was 


afraid; and beginning to sink, he cried, saying, 
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Lord, save me. 31 And immediately Jesus stretch- 
ed forth Ais hand, and caught him, and said unto 
him, O thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou 
doubt? 32 And when they were come into the 
ship, the wind ceased. 33 Then they that were in 
the ship came and worshipped him, saying, Of a 
truth thou art the Son of God. 


We here have the story of another miracle which Christ wrought for the 
relief of his friends and followers, his walking upon the water to his disciples. 
In the foregoing miracle he acted as the Lord of nature, improving its powers 
for the supply of those that were in want; in this he acted as the Lord of 
nature, correcting and controlling its powers for the succour of those that were 
in danger and distress. Observe, 

I. Christ's dismissing of his disciples and the multitude, after he had fed them 
miraculously. He “‘ constrained his disciples to get into a ship, and to go before 
him unto the other side,” ver. 22. St. John gives a parental reason for the 
hasty breaking up of this assembly, because the people were so affected with 
the miracle of the loaves that they were about to “take him by force, and make 
him a king,” Jno. vi. 15; to avoid which he immediately scattered the people, 
sent away the disciples, lest they should join with them, and he himself with- 
drew, Jno. vi. 15. When they had sat down to eat and drink, they did not rise 
up to play, but each went to his business. 

First. Christ sent the people away. It intimates somewhat of solemnity in 
the dismissing of them; he sent them away with a blessing, with some parting 
words of caution, counsel, and comfort, which might abide with them. 

Secondly. He constrained the disciples to go into a ship first ; tor, till they 
were gone, the people would not stir. The disciples were loath to go, and 
would not have gone if he had not constrained them. They were loath to go 
to sea without him: “If thy presence go not with us, carry us not up hence,” 

wv, Xxxv.15, They were loath to leave him alone, without any attendance or 
any ship to wait for him; but they did it, in pure obedience. 

LI. Christ's retirement hereupon, ver. 23: “He went up into a mountain apart 
to pray.” Observe, here, 

First. That he was alone; he went “apart” into a solitary place, and was 
there allalone. Though he had so much work to do with others, yet he chose 
sometimes to be alone, to set us an example. Those are not Christ’s followers 
that do not care for being alone, that cannot enjoy themselves in solitude when 
they have none else to converse with, none else to enjoy, but God and their 
own hearts. é 
Secondly. That he was alone at prayer; that was his business in this solitude, 
to pray. Though Christ, as God, was “ Lord of all,” and was prayed to; yet 
Christ, as man, had the form of a servant, of a beggar, and prayed. Christ has 
herein set before us an example of secret prayer, and the performance of it 
secretly, according to the rule he gaye, ch. vi.6. Perhaps in this mountain 
there was some private oratory, or convenience provided for such an occasion; 
it was usual among the Jews to have such. Observe, When the disciples went 
to sea, their Master went to prayer; when Peter was to be sifted as wheat, 
Christ prayed for him. 

Thirdly. That he was long alone. There he was when the evening was come; 
and, for aught appears, there was he till towards morning, the fourth watch o 
the night. The night came on, and it was a stormy, tempestuous night; yet he 
continued instant in prayer. Note, It is good, at least sometimes, upon special 
occasions, and when we find our hearts enlarged, to continue long in secret 
prayer, and to take full scope in pouring out our hearts before the Lord. We 
must not restrain prayer, Job xy. 4. 

Ill. The condition that the poor disciples were in at this time. Their “ship 
was now in the midst of the sea, tossed with waves,” ver. 24. We may 
observe, here, 

First. That they were got “ into the midst of the sea” when the storm rose. 
We may have fair weather at the beginning of our voyage, and yet meet with 
storms before we arrive at the port we are bound for. ‘Therefore “let not him 
that girdeth on his harness boast himself as he that putteth it off;” but, after 
a long calm, expect some storm or other. ; 

Secondly. The disciples were now where Christ sent them, and yet met with 
this storm. Had they been flying from their Master and their work, as Jonah 
was when he was arrested by the storm, it had been a dreadful one indeed ; but 
they had a special command from their Master to go to sea at this time, and 
were going about their work. Note, It is no new thing for Christ’s disciples 
to meet with storms in the way of their duty, and to be sent to sea then when 
their Master foresees a storm. But let them not take it unkindly; what he 
doth they “ know not now, but they shall know hereafter,” that Christ designs 
rupee itd to manifest himself with the most wonderful grace to them, and for 
them. : 

Thirdly. It was agreat discouragement to them now, that they had not Christ 
with them, as they had formerly when they were in a storm; though he was 
then asleep, indeed, yet he was soon waked, ch. viii. 24. But now he was not 
with them at all. ‘Thus Christ useth his disciples first to lesser difficulties, and 
ate to greater, and so trains them up by degrees to live by faith, and not 

y_ sense. 

Fourthly. Though the wind was contrary, and they were tossed with waves, 

yet, being ordered by their Master to the other side, they did not tack about 
and come back again, bat made the best of their way forward. Note, Though 
troubles and difficulties may disturb us in our duty, they must not drive us 
from it; but through the midst of them we must press forwards. 

1V. Christ's approach to them in this condition, ver. 25. And in this we have 
an instance, , 

First. Of his goodness; that he went unto them as one that took cognizance 
of their case, and was under a concern about them, as a father about his chil- 
dren. Note, ‘The extremity of the church and people of God is Christ’s oppor- 
pe to visit them, and appear for them. But he came not till the fourth 
watch, towards three o’clock in the morning, for then the fourth watch began. 
It was in the morning watch that the Lord appeared for fsrael inthe Red Sea, 
Ex. xiv. 24. So was this: “He that keepeth Israel neither slumbereth nor 
sleepeth,” but, when there is occasion, ‘ walketh in darkness ” for their succour, 
helps, and that right early. if ‘ 2 

Secondly. Of his power; that he went unto them walking on the sea. This 
is agreat instance of Christ’s sovereign dominion over all the creatures; they 
are all under his feet, and at his command forget their natures, and change 
their qualities, that we call essential. We need not aiauere how this was done; 
whether by condensing the surface of the water, (when God pleaseth, “the 
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depths are congealed in the heart of the sea,” Hw. xv. 8,) or by suspending the 
gravitation of his body, which was transfigured as he pleased: it is sufficient 
that it proves his Divine power ; for it is God’s prerogative “to tread upon the 
waves of the sea,” Job ix. 8, as it is “ to ride upon the wings of the wind.” He 
that made the waters of the sea “a wall for the redeemed of the Lord, Jsa. li. 10, 
here makes them a walk for the Redeemer himself, who, as Lord of all, appears 
with one foot on the sea, and the other on dry land,” Rev. x. 2. The same power 
that made “iron to swim,” 2 Ain. vi. 6, did this. ‘ What ailed thee, O thou 
sea?” It was “‘at the presence of the Lord,” Ps. exiv. 5,7. “Thy way, O God, 
is in the sea,” Ps. lxxvii. 19. Note, Christ can take what way he pleaseth to 


save his people. : ay : 
Flere is an account of what passed between Christ and his distressed friends 


upon his approach. ade 

First Between him and all the disciples. We are here told, 

1. How their fears were raised, ver. 26: “When they saw him walking on 
the sea, they were troubled, saying, It is a spirit.” Pdvracpa éo7,—‘ It is an ap- 
parition ;’ so it might much better be rendered. It seems the existence and 
appearance of spirits was generally believed by all, except the Sadducees, whose 
doctrine Christ had warned his disciples against ; yet, doubtless, many supposed 
apparitions to have been merely the creatures of men’s own fancies. These dis- 
ciples said, “ It is a spirit,” when they should have said, ‘ It is the Lord, it can 
be no other.’ Note, Ist. Even the appearances and approaches of deliverance 
are sometimes the occasions of trouble and perplexity to God’s people, who are 
sometimes most frightened when they are least hurt; nay, when they are most 
favoured, as the Virgin Mary, Lu. i. 29; Hx. iii. 6, 7. The comforts of the spirit 
of adoption are introduced by the terrors of the spirit of bondage, Rom. viii. 15. 
and. The appearance of a spirit, or the fancy of it, cannot but be frightful, 
and strike a terror upon us, because of the distance of the world of spirits from 
us, the just quarrel good spirits have with us, and the inveterate enmity evil 
spirits have against us: see Job iy. 14, 15. The more acquaintance we have 
with God, the Father of spirits, and the more careful we are to keep ourselves 
in his love, the better able we shall be to deal with those fears. 3rd. The per- 
plexing, disquieting fears of good people arise from their mistakes and misap- 
prehensions concerning Christ, his person, offices, and undertaking: the more 
clearly and fully we know his name, with the more assurance we shall trust in 
him, Ps. ix. 10. 4th. A little thing frightens us in a storm. When “ without 
are fightings,” no marvel that “within are fears.” Perhaps the disciples 
fancied this was some evil spirit that raised the storm. Note, Most of our 
Seger from outward troubles ariseth from the occasion they give for inward 
troubles. 

2. How these fears were silenced, ver. 27. He straightway relieved them, by 
shewing them their mistake. When they were wrestling with the waves, he 
delayed his succour for some time, but hastened his succour against their 
fright, as much the more dangerous: he “ straightway” laid that storm with 
his word, ‘Be of good cheer; it is L; be not afraid.” 1st. He rectified their 
mistake, by making himself known to them, as Joseph to his brethren: “ It is I.” 
He doth not name himself as he did to Paul, “ Lam Jesus,” for Paul as yet knew 
him not; but to these disciples it was enough to say, “It is 1;” they “ knew his 
voice,” as his sheep, Jno. x. 45; as Mary Magdalen, Jno. xx. 16. They need not 
ask, ‘ Who art thou, Lord? Art thou for us, or for our adversaries ?’ but could 
say with the spouse, “It is the voice of my beloved,” Cant. ii. 8; v.2. True 
believers know it by agood token. It was enough, to make them easy, to under- 
stand who it was they saw. Note, A right knowledge opens the door to true 
comfort, especially the knowledge of Christ. 2nd. He encouraged them against 
their fright: “It is I,” and therefore, First. “Be of good cheer;” @apcetre,— 
* Be courageous ;’ “Pluck up your spirits, and be courageous.’ If Christ’s dis- 
ciples be not cheerful in a storm, it is their own fault ; he would have them so. 
Secondly. “ Be not afraid.” 1st. * Be not afraid of me; now you know it is I, 
surely you will not fear, for you know I mean you no hurt.’ Note, Christ will 
not be a terror to those to whom he manifests himself; when they come to un- 
derstand him aright the terror will be over. 2nd. ‘Be not afraid of the tempest, 
of the winds and waves, though noisy and very threatening; fear them not 
while I am so near you: I am he that concern myself for you, and will not 
stand by and see you perish.’ Note, Nothing need be a terror to those that 
have Christ near them, and know he is theirs—no, not death itself. 

Secondly. Between him and Peter, ver. 28—31; where observe, 

1. Peter’s courage, and Christ’s countenancing that. 

Ist. It was very bold in Peter, that he would venture to come to Christ upon 
the water, ver. 28: “Lord, if it be thou, bid me come to thee.” Courage was 
Peter’s master grace, and that made him so forward above the rest to express 
his love to Christ, though others perhaps loved him as well. First. It is an 
instance of Peter’s afiection to Christ, that he desired to come to him. When 
he sees Christ, whom, doubtless, during the storm he had many a time wished 
for, he is impatient to be with him. He doth not say,‘ Bid me walk upon the 
waters,’ as desiring it for the miracle’s sake; but “ Bid me come to thee,” as 
desiring it for Christ’s sake. Let me come to thee, no matter how. Note, 
True love will break through fire and water, if duly called to it, to come to 
Christ. Christ was coming to them, to suecour and deliver them; “ Lord,” 
saith Peter, “bid me come to thee.” Note, When Christ is coming towards us in 
a way of mercy, we ere forth to meet him in a way of duty; and herein we 
must be willing and bold to venture with him, and venture for him. ‘Those 
that would have benefit by Christ as a Saviour, must thus by faith come to him. 
Christ had been now for some time absent; and hereby it appears why he ab- 
sented himself: it was to endear himself so much the more to his disciples at 
his return, to make it highly seasonable and doubly acceptable. Note, When, 
for a small moment, Christ has forsaken his people, his returns are welcome, 
and most affectionately embraced; when gracious souls, after long seeking, 
find their beloved at last, they “hold him, and will not let him go,” Cant. iii. 4. 
Secondly. It is an instance of Peter’s caution, and due observance of the will 
of Christ, that he would not come without a warrant; not, ‘If it be thou, I 
will come,’ but, “If it be thou, bid me come.” Note, The boldest spirits must 
wait for a call to hazardous enterprises; and we must not rashly and pre- 
sumptuously thrust ourselves upon them. Our will to services and sufferings 
is interpreted, not willingness, but wilfulness, if it have not aregard to the 
will of Christ, and be not regulated by his call and command. Such extraor- 
dinary warrants as this to Peter we are not now to expect, but must have 
recourse to the general rules of the Word; which, how to apply to particular 
cases, with the help of providential hints, “wisdom is profitable to direct.” 
Thirdly. It is an instance of Peter’s faith and resolution, that he ventured 
upon the water when Christ bade him. To quit the safety of the ship, and 
throw himself into the jaws of death; to despise those threatening waves he 
so lately dreaded, argued a very strong dependence upon the power and Word 
of ee What difficulty or danger could stand before such a faith, and such 
a zeal? 

2nd. It was very kind and condescending in Christ, that he was pleased to 
own him init, ver. 29. He might have condemned the proposal as foolish and 
rash—nay, and as proud and assuming: ‘Shall Peter pretend to do as his 
Master doth?’ But Christ knew that Care from a sincere and zealous atfec- 
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| Christ bade him come, not only that he might walk upon the water, and 
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tion to him, and graciously accepted of it. Note, Christ is well pleased with 
the expressions of his people’s love, though mixed with manifold infirmities, 
and makes the best of them. First. He bade him come. When the Pharisees 
asked a sign, they had not only a repulse, but a reproof for it; because they 
did it with a design to tempt Christ : when Peter asked a sign, he had it, be- 
cause he did it with a resolution to trust Christ. The gospel eall is. ‘ Come, 
come to Christ; venture all in his hand, and commit the keeping of your souls 
to him: venture through a stormy sea, a troublesome world, to Jesus Christ.’ 
Secondly. He bore him out when he did come: “he walked upon the water.” 
The communion of true believers with Christ is represented by their being 
Seiceored with him, and raised up with him, and made to sit with him, 
Lph. ii. 5,6; and their being crucified with him, Gad. ii. 20. Now methinks it 
is represented in this story by their walking with him on the water. Through 
the strength of Christ we are borne up above the world, are enabled to trample 
upon it, kept from sinking into it, from being overwhelmed by it, obtain a 
victory over it, 1 Jno. v.4; by faith in Christ’s victory, Jno. xvi. 33; and with 
him are crucified to it, Gal. vi. 14. See blessed Paul walking upon the water 
with Jesus, and more than a conqueror through him; and treading upon all 
the threatening waves, as not able to “separate him from the love of Christ,” 
Rom. viii. 35, Sc. Thus the sea of the world is become like a sea of glass, con- 
gealed so as to bear; and they that have gotten the victory stand upon it and 
sing, Rev. xv. 2,3._ ‘* He walked upon the water,” not for diversion or ostenta- 
tion, but to go to Jesus; and in that he was thus wonderfully borne up. Note, 
When our souls are following hard after God, then it is that his right hand 
upholds us: it was David’s experience, Ps. Ixiii. 8. Special supports are pro- 
mised, and are to be expected, only in spiritual pursuits. When God bears his 
Israel upon eagle’s wings, it is to bring them to himself, Hx. xix. 4; nor can we 
ever come to Jesus unless we be upheld by his power: it is in his own strength 
that we wrestle with him, that we reach after him, that we “press forward 
toward the mark,” being ‘‘kept by the power of God;” which power we must 
depend upon, as Peter when he walked upon the water; and there is no danger 
of sinking, while underneath are the everlasting arms. 

2. Here is Peter’s cowardice, and Christ’s reproving him, and succouring him. 
so 
know Christ’s power; but that he might sink, and so shew his own weakness: 
for, as he would encourage his faith, so he would check his confidence, and 
make him ashamed of it. Observe, then, Ist. Peter’s great fear, ver. 30. He 
was afraid. The strongest faith, and the greatest courage, has a mixture of 
fear: those that can say, “ Lord, I believe,” must say, “ Lord, help my unbelief.” 
Nothing but “ perfect love” will quite “cast out fear.” Good men often fail in 
those graces they are most eminent for, and which they have then in exercise 
to shew that they have not yet attained. Peter was very stout at first, but 
afterwards his heart failed him. The lengthening out of a trial discovers the 
weakness of faith. Here is, First. The cause of this fear; “he saw the wind 
boisterous.” While Peter kept his eye fixed upon Christ, and upon his Word 
and power, he walked upon the water well enough; but when he took notice 
withal of the danger he was in, and observed how the floods lift up their waves, 
then he feared. ote, Looking at difficulties with an eye of sense, more than 
at precepts and promises with an eye of faith, is at the bottom of all our inor- 
dinate fears, both as to public and personal concerns. Abraham was strong in 
faith, because he considered not his own body, Rom. iv. 19; he minded not the 
discouraging improbabilities which the promise lay under, but kept his eye on 
God’s power; and so, against hope, believed in hope, ver. 18. Peter, when he 
saw the wind boisterous, should have remembered what he had seen, ch. viii. 27, 
when the winds and the sea obeyed Christ ; but therefore we “fear continually 
every day,” because we “forget the Lord our maker,” Jsa. li. 12, 13. Secondly. 
The effect of this fear; “he began to sink.” While faith kept up, he kept 
above water; but when faith staggered, he began to sink. Note, The sinking 
of our spirits is owing to the weakness of our faith: we are upheld (but it is as 
we are saved) “through faith,” 1 Pet.i. 5; and therefore, when our souls are 
“cast down and disquieted,” the sovereign remedy is to “hope in God,” 
Ps.xliii. 5. It is likely Peter, being bred a fisherman, could swim very well; 
it should seem so by Jno. xxi. 7; and perhaps he trusted in part to that when 
he cast himself into the sea: if he could not walk, he could swim: but Christ 
let him begin to sink, to shew him that it was Christ’s right hand, and_his 
holy arm, not any skill of his own, that was his security. It was Christ’s 
great mercy to him that, upon the failing of his faith, he did not leave him 
to sink outright, to sink to the bottom as a stone, (Hw. xv. 5,) but gave him time 
to ery, “ Lord, save me.” Such is the care of Christ concerning true believers, 
though weak, they do but begin to sink : a man is never sunk, never undone, 
till he is in hell. Peter walked as he believed; to him, as to others, the rule 
held good, “ According to your faith be it unto you.” Thirdly. The remedy 
he had recourse to in this distress; the old, tried, approved remedy, and that 
was prayer: he cried, “Lord, save me.” Observe, 1st. The manner of his 
praying; it is fervent and importunate: “he cried.” Note, When faith is 
weak, prayer should be strong. Our Lord Jesus has taught us in the day 
of our fear to offer up strong cries, Heb. v. 7. Sense of danger will make 
us cry; sense of duty and dependence on God should make us ery to him. 
2nd. The matter of his prayer was pertinent, and to the purpose: he cried, 
“Lord, save me.” Christ is the great Saviour; he came to save: those that 
would be saved must not only come to him, but ery to him for salvation. 
But we are never brought to this till we find ourselves sinking. Sense of 
need will drive us to him. 2nd. Christ’s great favour to Peter in this fright. 
Though there was a mixture of presumption with Peter’s faith, in his first 
adventure, and of unbelief with his faith, in his after fainting, yet Christ did 
not cast him off; for, Jirst. He saved him. He, answered him with the 
saving strength of his right hand, Ps. xx. 6; for “immediately he stretched 
forth his hand, and caught him.” Note, Christ’s time to saye is when we sink, 
Ps. xviii. 4-73; he helps at a dead lift. Christ’s hand is still stretched out to 
all believers, to keep them from sinking. Those whom he hath once appre- 
hended as his own, and hath snatched as brands out of the burning, he will 
catch out of the water too: though he may seem to have left his hold, he doth 
but seem to do so, for they “shall never perish, neither shall any man pluck 
them out of his hand,” Jno. x. 28. Never fear, he will hold his own. Our de- 
liverance from our own fears, which else would overwhelm us, is owing to the 
hand of his power and grace, Ps. xxxiy. 4. Secondly. He rebuked him; for as 
many as he loves and saves he reproves and chides: “ O thou of little faith, 
wherefore didst thou doubt?” Note, 1st. Faith may be true, and yet weak : 
at first like a grain of mustard seed. Peter had faith enough to bring him upon 
the water; yet, because not enough to carry him through, Christ tells him he 
had but alittle. 2nd. Our discouraging doubts and fears are all owing to the 


| weakness of our faith; therefore we doubt, because we are but of little faith. 


It is the business of faith to resolve doubts, the doubts of sense in a stormy 
day, so as even then to keep the head above water. Could we but believe more, 
we should doubt less. 3rd. The weakness of our faith, and the prevalency of 
our doubts, is very displeasing to our Lord Jesus. It is true he doth not cast 
off weak believers; but it is as true that he is not pleased with weak faith—no, 
not in those that are nearest to him: ‘ Wherefore didst thou doubt?” What 
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reason was there for it? Note, Our doubts and fears would soon vanish be- 
fore a strict inquiry into the cause of them; for, all things considered, there is 
no good reason why Christ’s disciples should be of a doubtful mind—no, not in 
a stormy day, because he is ready to them, a very present help, _ : 
I. The ceasing of the storm, ver. 32.. When Christ was come into the ship, 
they were presently at the shore. Christ walked upon the water till he came 
to the ship, and then took into that, when he could as easily have walked to the 
shore; but when ordinary means are to be had, miracles are not to be ex- 
pected. Though Christ needs not instruments for the doing of his work, he is 
leased to use them. Observe, When Christ came into the ship, Peter came 
in with him: companions with Christ in his patience shall be companions in his 
kingdom, Rev. i. 9. Those that walk with him, shall reign with him ; that are 
exposed and suffer with him, shall triumph with bim. When they were come 
into the ship, immediately the storm ceased, for it had done its work, its trying 
work. He that has “gathered the winds into his fists, and bound the waters 
in a garment,” is the same that ascended and descended; and his Word, his 
will, even stormy winds fulfil, Ps. exlviii.8. When Christ comes into a soul, he 
males winds and storms to cease there, and commands the peace. Welcome 
Christ, and the noise of her waves will soon be quelled. The way to be still, is 
to know that he is God, that he is the Lord with us. ; 

VIL. The adoration paid to Christ hereupon, ver. 33: “ They that were in the 
ship came and worshipped him,” and said, “Of a truth thou art the Son of 
God.” Two good uses they made of this distress, and this deliverance : 

First. It was a confirmation of their faith in Christ, and abundantly con- 
vinced them that the fulness of the Godhead dwelt in him: for none but the 
world’s Creator could multiply the loaves—none but its Governor could tread 
upon the waters of the sea; they therefore yield to the evidence, and make 
confession of their faith, ‘Thou truly art the Son of God.” They knew before 
that be was the Son of God, but now they know it better. Faith, after a con- 
flict with unbelief, is sometimes the more active, and gets to greater degrees of 
strength by being exercised. Now they know it of a truth. Note, It is ood 
for us to know more and more of the certainty of those things wherein we have 
been instructed, Zu. i. 4. Faith then grows when it arrives to a full assurance, 
when it sees clearly, and saith, “ Of a truth.” A ; 

Secondly. They took occasion from it to “give him the glory due unto his 
name.” ‘They not only owned that great truth, but were suitably affected with 
it: they “ worshipped Christ.” Note, When Christ manifests his glory for us, 
we ought to return it to him, Ps. 1.15: “I will deliver thee, and thou shalt, 
glorify me.” Their worship and adoration of Christ was thus expressed, “ Of 
a truth thou art the Son of God.” Note, The matter of our creed may and 
must be made the matter of our praise. Faith is the proper principle ot wor- 
ship, and worship the genuine product of faith, He that comes to God must 
believe, and he that believes in God will come, Heb. xi. 6. 


34 And when they were gone over, they came 
into the land of Gennesaret. 35 And when the 
men of that place had knowledge of him, they sent 
out into all that country round about, and brought 
unto him all that were diseased; 36 And besought 
him that they might only touch the hem of his gar- 
ment: and as many as touched were made perfectly 


whole. 


We have here an account of miracles by wholesale, which Christ wrought on 


- the other side of the water, in the land of Gennesaret. Wherever Christ went 
he was doing good. Gennesaret was a tract of land that lay between Bethsaida 
and Capernaum, and either gave the name to, or took the name from, this sea, 
which is called, Zu. v. 1, the lake of Gennesaret; it signifies the valley of 
branches. Observe, here, 

I. The forwardness and faith of the men of that place. These were more 
noble than the Gergesenes, their neighbours, who were borderers upon the 
same lake. Those besought Christ to depart from them—they had no occa- 
sion for him; these besought him to help them—they had need of him. Christ 
reckons it the greatest honour we can do him, to make use of him. Now here 
we are told, 

First. How the men of that place were brought to Christ; they “had 
knowledge of him.” It is likely his miraculous passage over the sea, which 
they that were in the ship would industriously spread the report of, might 
help to make way for his entertainment in those parts ; and perhaps it was one 
thing Christ intended in it, for he has great reaches in what he doth. This 
they had knowledge of, and of other the miracles Christ had wrought; and 
therefore they flocked to him. Note, They that know Christ’s name will 
make their application to him. If Christ were better known, he would not be 
neglected as he is: he is trusted as far as he is known. They had knowledge of 
him; that is, of his being among them, and that he would be but a while among 
them. Note, The discerning of the day of our opportunities is a good step to- 


wards the improvement of it. This was the condemnation of the world, that | 


“ Christ was in the world, and the world knew him not,” Jno. i. 42. Jerusalem 
knew not, Zu. xix. 42. But there were some that, when he was among them, 
had “knowledge of him.” It is better to know that there is a prophet among 
us than that there has been one, Wze. ii. 
Secondly. How they brought others 
neighbours of Christ’s being come into those parts: hey sent out into all 
that country.” Note, Those that have got the knowledge of Christ themselves, 
should do all they can to bring others acquainted with him too. We must not 
eat these spiritual morsels alone; there is in Christ enough for us all: so that 
there is nothing got by monopolizing. When we have opportunities of getting 
good to our souls, we should bring as many as we can to share with us: more 
than we think of would close with opportunities, if they were but called u pon 
and invited to them. They sent into their own country, because it was their 
own, and they desired the welfare of it. 
Jove to our country, than by 
in it. Neighbourhood is an advantage of doing good which must be improved. 
Chose that are near to us we should contrive to do something for, at least, by 
oh Baron ie Ry Prine cee near to Christ. : 
_, Thirdly. What their business was with Christ: not only, perhaps not chiefl 
if at all, to be taught, but to have their sick healed. They * bronekt wneenie 
all that were diseased.” If love to Christ and his doctrine will not bring them 
to him, yet self-love would. Did we but rightly seek our own things, the things 
of our own peace and welfare, we should seek the things of Christ ; we should 
do him honour and please him, by deriving grace and righteousness from him. 
Note, Christ is the proper person to pring the diseased to; whither should they 
8: 
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promoting and propagating the knowledge of Christ | 
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go but to the Physician, to the Sun of Righteousness, that hath “healing under 
his wings?” f 4 ‘ 

Benrthiy, How they made their application to him: “They besought him 
that they might only touch the hem of his garment,” ver. 36. They applied 
themselves to him, 1. With great importunity; “they besought him.” el 
may we beseech to be healed, when God, by his ministers, beseecheth us that 
we will be healed. Note, The greatest favours and blessings are to be obtained 
from Christ by entreaty: ask and it shall be given. 2. With great humility: 
they came to him as those that were sensible of their distance, humbly be- 
seeching him to help them; and their desiring to “touch the hem of his gar- 
ment” intimates, they thought themselves unworthy that he should take any 

articular notice of them, that he should so much as speak to their case, much 
eet touch them for their cure; but they will look upon it as a great favour if 
he will give them leave to touch the hem of his garment. The Eastern nations 
shew respect to their princes by kissing their sleeve or skirt. 3. With great 
assurance of the all-suthciency of his power, not doubting but they should be 
healed, even by touching the hem of his garment; that they should receive 
abundant communications from him by the smallest token or symbol of com- 
munion with him. They did not expect the formality of striking his hand 
over the place or persons diseased, as Naaman did, 2 Kin. vy. 11; but were sure 
there was in him such an overflowing fulness of healing virtue, that they could 
not fail of a cure that were but admitted near him. It wasin this country and 
neighbourhood that the woman with the bloody issue was cured by touchin 
the bem of his garment, and was commended for her faith, ch. ix. 20—22; an 
thence probably they took occasion to ask this. Note, The experiences of 
others, in their attendance upon Christ, may be of use, both to direct and to 
encourage us in our attendance on him. It is good using those means and 
methods which others have before us sped well in the use of. 

Jl. The fruit and success of this their application to Christ. It was not in 
vain that these seed of Jacob sought him, for as many as touched were made 
perfectly whole. Note, 1. Christ’s cures are perfect cures; those that he heals, 
he heals perfectly ; he doeth not his work by halves. Though spiritual healing 
be not perfected at first, yet, doubtless, he that has begun the good work will per- 
form it, Phil.i.6. 2. There is abundance of healing virtue in Christ for all that 
apply themselves to him, be they never so many. That precious ointment which 
was poured en his head, ran down to the skirts of his garments, Ps. exxxili. 2. 
The least of Christ’s institutions, like the hem of his garment, is replenished 
with the overflowing fulness of his grace, and he is able to save to the utter- 
most. 3. The healing virtue that is in Christ is put forth for the benefit of 
those that by a true and lively faith touch him. Christ is in heaven, but his 
Word is nigh us, and he himself in that Word. When we mix faith with the 
Word, apply it to ourselves, depend upon it, and submit to the influences and 
commands of it, then we touch the hem of Christ’s garment; it is but thus 
touching, and we are made whole: on such easy terms are spiritual cures 
offered by Him that may truly be said to heal freely: so that if our souls die of 
their wounds it is not along of our physician, it is not for want of skill or will 
in him, but it is purely along of ourselves. He could have healed us, he would 
have healed us, but we would not be healed; so that our blood will lie upon 
our own heads. 


CHAPTER XV. 


In this chapter we have our Lord Jesus as the great Prophet, teaching; as the great 
Physician, healing; and, as the great Shepherd of the sheep, feeding; as the Father of 
spirits, instructing them; as the Conqueror of Satan, dispossessing him; and, as con- 
cerned for his people, providing for them. Here is, I. Christ’s discourse with the 
scribes and Pharisees about human traditions and injunctions, ver. 1—9. 1I. His 
discourse with the multitude and with his disciples, concerning the things that defile a 
man, ver. 10—20. III. His casting the devil out of the woman of Canaan’s daughter, 
ver. 21—28. IV. His healing all that were brought to him, ver. 29—31. V. His 
feeding four thousand men with seven loaves and a few little fishes, ver. 32—39. 


HEN came to Jesus scribes 
and Pharisees, which were 
of Jerusalem, saying, 2 
Why do thy disciples trans- 
ress the tradition of the 
elders? for they wash not 
their hands when they eat 
bread. 3 But he answered 
and said unto them, Why 
= C do ye also transgress the 
commandment of God by your tradition? 4 For 
God commanded, saying, Honour thy father and 
mother: and, He that curseth father or mother, 
let him die the death. 5 But ye say, Whosoever 
shall say to Ais father or his mother, /¢ is a gift, by 
whatsoever thou mightest be profited by me; 6 
And honour not his father or his mother, he shall be 
free. hus have ye made the commandment of God 
of none effect by your tradition. 7 Ye hypocrites, 
well did Hsaias prophesy of you, saying, 8 This 
people draweth nigh unto me with their mouth, and 
honoureth me with their lips; but their heart is far 
from me. 9 But in vain they do worship me, teach- 
ing for doctrines the commandments of men. | 
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Evil manners, we say, beget good laws. The intemperate heat of the Jewish 
teachers, for the support of their hierarchy, occasioned many excellent dis- 
courses of our Saviour’s, for the settling of the truth ; as here, 

I. Here is the cavil of the scribes and Phavisea at Christ's disciples, for eating 
with unwashen hands. The scribes and Pharisees were the topping men of the 
Jewish church; men whose gain was godliness; great enemies to the Gospel 
of Christ, but colouring their opposition with a pretence of zeal for the law of 
Moses, when really nothing was intended but the support of their own tyranny 
over the consciences of men: they were men of learning, and men of business. 
These scribes and Pharisees here introduced were of Jerusalem, the holy city, 
the head city, whither the tribes went up, and where were set the thrones of 
judgments; they should therefore have been better than others, but they were 
worse. Note, External privileges, if they be not duly improved, commonly 
swell men up the more with ea and malignity. Jerusalem should have been 
a pure spring; it was now become a poisoned sink. How is the faithful city 
become a harlot! Now if these great men be the accusers, pray what is the 
accusation? What articles do they exhibit against the disciples of Christ? 
Why, truly, the thing laid to their charge is, nonconformity to the canons of 
their church, ver. 2: “ Why do thy disciples transgress the traditions of the 
elders?” ‘This charge they make good in a particular instance, “ they wash not 
their hands when they eat bread :” a very high misdemeanor! It was a sign 
Christ’s disciples carried themselves inoffensively, when this was the worst 
thing they could charge them with. Observe, 

First. What was the tradition of the elders: that people should often wash 
their hands, and always at meat. This they placed a great deal of religion in, 
supposing that the meat they touched with unwashen hands would be defiling 
tothem. ‘The Pharisees practised this themselves, and with a great deal of 
strictness imposed it upon others, not under civil penalties, but as a matter of 
conscience, and making it a sin against God if they did not doit. Rabbi Joses 
determined, that to eat with unwashen hands is as great a sin as adultery. And 
Rabbi Akiba being kept a close prisoner, having water sent him both to wash 
his hands with, and to drink with his meat, the greatest part being accidentally 
shed, he washed his hands with the remainder, though he left himself none to 
drink, saying he would rather die than transgress the tradition of the elders. 

ay, they would not eat meat with one that did not wash before meat. This 
mighty zeal in so small a matter would appear very strange, if we did not still 
see it incident to church oppressors not only to be fond of practising their own 
inventions, but to be furious in pressing their own impositions. 

Secondly. What was the transgression of this tradition or injunction by the 
disciples. It seems they did not wash their hands when they eat bread, which 
was the more offensive to the Pharisees, because they were men that in other 
things were strict and conscientious. ‘The custom was innocent enough, and 
had a decency in its civil use. We read of the waters for purifying at the 
marriage where Christ was present, Jno. ii. 6, though Christ turned it into 
wine, and so put an end to that use of it; but when it came to be practised 
and imposed as a religious rite and ceremony, and such a stress laid upon it, 
the disciples, though weak in knowledge, yet were so well taught as not to 
comply with it or observe it; no, not when the scribes and Pharisees had their 
eye upon them. They had already learned St. Paul’s lesson, “ All things are 
lawful for me:” no doubt it is lawful to wash before meat; “but 1 will not be 
brought under the power of any,” especially not of those who said to their souls, 
“Bow down that we may go over,” 1 Cor. vi. 12. 

Thirdly. What was the complaint of the scribes and Pharisees against them. 
They quarrel with Christ about it, supposing that he allowed them in it, as he 
did, no doubt, by his own example. ‘ Why do thy disciples transgress the canons 
of the church, and why dost thou suffer them to do it?’ It was well the com- 
plaint was made to Christ ; for the disciples themselves, though they knew 
their duty in this case, yet perhaps were not so well able to give a reason for 
what they did as were to be wished. 

Ll. Here is Christ's answer to this cavil, and his justification of the disciples 
in that which was charged upon them as a transgression. ote, While we 
stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free, he will be sure to 
bear us out init. ‘Two ways Christ replies upon them, 

First. By way of recrimination, ver. 3—6. They were spying motes in the 
eyes of his disciples, but Christ shews them a beam in their own. But that 
which he chargeth upon them is not barely a recrimination, for it will be no 
vindication of ourselves to condemn our reprovers; but it is such a censure of 
their tradition (and the authority of that was it they built their charge upon) 
as makes not only a noncompliance lawful, but an opposition a duty. ‘That 
human authority must never be submitted to, which sets up in competition with 
Divine authority. 1. The charge in general is, “ You transgress the command- 
ment of God by your tradition.” They called it the “tradition of the elders,” 
laying stress upon the antiquity of the usage, and the. authority of them that 
imposed it, as the church of Rome doth upon fathers and councils; but Christ 
calls it their tradition. Note, Illegal impositions will be laid to the charge of 
those that support and maintain them, and keep them up, as well as of those 
who first invented and enjoined them, Mic. vi. 16: “ You transgress the com- 
mandment of God.” Note, Those that are most zealous for their own impo- 
sitions are commonly most careless of God’s commands ; which is a good reason 
why Christ’s disciples should stand upon their guard against such impositions, 
lest, though at first they seem only to infringe the liberty of Christians, they 
come at length to confront the authority of Christ. ‘Though the Pharisees, in 
this command of washing before meat, did not intrench upon any command of 
God, yet because in other instances they did, he justifies his disciples’ disobe- 
dience to this. 2. The proof of this charge is in a particular instance, that of 
their transgressing the fifth commandment. Ist. 
of God is, ver. 4; what the Recer es and what the sanction of the law is. 
precept is, “ Honour thy fat 


made the instruments of our being, we give honour to him who is the author 
of it, who has thereby, as to us, put some of his image upon them. 
of children’s duty to their parents is included in this of honouring them, which 
is the spring and foundation of all the rest: ‘If I be a father, where is my 
honour?’ Our Saviour here supposes it to mean the duty of children main- 
taining their parents, and ministering to their wants, if there be occasion, and 
being every way serviceable to their comfort. ‘“ Honour widows,” that is, main- 
tain them, 1 Zim. vy. 3. The sanction of this law, in the fifth commandment, is a 
promise “that the days may be long;” but our Saviour waives that, lest any 
should thence infer it to be only a thing commendable and prefitable, and 
insists upon the penalty annexed to the breach of this commandment in another 
Scripture, which speaks the duty highly and indispensably necessary ; “ He that 
curseth father or mother, let him die the death :” this law we have, Ha. xxi. 17. 
The sin of cursing parents is here opposed to the duty of honouring them. 
Those that speak ill of their parents or wish ill to them; that mock at them, 
or give them taunting and opprobrious language, break this law. Ifto calla 
brother “ Raca,” be so penal, what is it to calla father so? By our Saviour’s 
Rehan of this law, it appears that denying service or reliet to parents is 
included in cursing of them. Though Hu language be respectful enough, and 
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nothing abusive in it, yet what will that avail, if the deeds be not agreeable? 
It is but like him that said, “TI go, sir, and went not,” ch. xxi. 30. 2nd. Let 
us see what was the contradiction which the tradition of the elders gave to 
this command: it was not direct and downright, but implicit; their casuists 
gave them such rules as furnished them with an easy evasion from the obliga- 
tion of this command, ver. 5, 6. ‘You hear what God saith, “but ye say” so and 
so.’ Note, That which men say, even great men, and learned men, and men in 
authority, must be examined by that which “ God saith;” and if it be found 
either contrary or inconsistent, it may and must be rejected, Acts iv. 19. Ob- 
serve, Jirst. What their tradition was: that a man could not in any case 
bestow his worldly estate better than to give it to the priests, and devote it to 
the service of the temple: and that when any thing was so devoted, it was not 
only unlawful to alienate it, but all other obligations, though never so just and 
sacred, were thereby superseded, and a man was thereby discharged from them. 
And this proceeded partly from their ceremoniousness, and the superstitious 
regard they had to the temple, and partly from their covetousness, and love of 
money; for what was given to the temple they were gainers by. The former 
was in pretence, the latter was in truth, at the bottom of this tradition. 
Secondly. How they allowed the application of this to the case of children. 
When their parents’ necessities called for their assistance, they pleaded that all 
they could spare from themselves and their children they had devoted to the 
treasury of the temple. “It is a gift, by whatsoever thou mightest be profited 
by me,” and therefore their parents must expect nothing from them; suggesting 
withal, that the spiritual advantage of what was so devoted would redound to 
the parents, who must live upon that air. This, they taught, was a good and 
valid plea, and many undutiful, unnatural children made use of it, and they 
justified them in it, and said, “ He shall be free:” so we supply the sense. 
Some go further, and supply it thus: ‘He doth well, his days shall be long in 
the land, and he shall be looked upon as having duly observed the fifth com- 
mandment.’ The pretence of religion would make his refusal to provide for 
his parents, not only passable, but plausible. But the absurdity and impiety of 
this tradition was very evident; for revealed religion was intended to improve, 


| not to overthrow natural religion, one of the fundamental laws of which, is 


this of honouring our parents; and had they “ known what that meant, I will 
have justice and mercy, and not sacrifice,” they had not thus made the most 
arbitrary rituals destructive of the most necessary morals: this was “making 
the command of God of none effect.” Note, Whatever leads to or counte- 
nanceth disobedience, doth in effect make void the command; and they that 
take upon them to dispense with God’s law, do in Christ’s account repeal and 
disannul it. To break the law is bad, but to teach men so, as the scribes and 
Pharisees did, is much worse, ch. v. 19. To what purpose is the command 
given, if it be not obeyed? the rule is, as to us, of none eftect, if we be not 
ruled by it. ‘It is time for thee, Lord, to work; high time for the great 
Reformer, the great Refiner, to appear; for they have made void the law, 
Ps. cxix. 126; not only sinned against the commandment, but, as far as in them 
lay, sinned away the commandment. But, thanks be to God, in spite of them 
and all their traditions, the command stands in full force, power, and virtue. 
Secondly. The other part of Christ’s answer is by way of reprehension, and 
that which he here chargeth them with is hypocrisy: “ ye hypocrites,” ver, 7. 
Note, It is the prerogative of him who searcheth the heart, and knows what 
is in man, to pronounce who are hypocrites. ‘The eye of man can perceive 
open protaneness, but it is only the eye of Christ that can discern hypocrisy, 
Lu. xvi. 15. And as it is a sin which his eye discovers, so it is a sin which of all 
other his soul hates. Now Christ fetches his reproof from sa. xxix. 13, “ Well 
did Esaias prophesy of you.” Isaiah spoke it of the men of that generation to 
whom he prophesied; yet Christ applies it to these scribes and Pharisees. 


| Note, The reproofs of sin and sinners, which we find in Scripture, were 


designed to reach the like persons and practices to the end of the world; for 
they are not of private interpretation, 2 Pet. i. 20. The sinners of the latter 
days are prophesied of, 1 Zim. iv. 1; 2 Tim. iii. 1; 2 Pet. iii. 3. Threatenings 
directed against others belong to us, if we be guilty of the same sins. Isaiah 
prophesied not of them only, but of all other hypocrites, against whom that 
word of his is still levelled, and stands in force. The prophecies of Scripture 
are every day in the fulfilling. This prophecy doth exactly decipher an 
hypocritical nation, /sa. ix. 17; x.6. Here is, 1. The description of hypocrites 
in two things. Ist. In their own performances of religious worship, ver. 8. 
When they “draw nigh to God with their mouth, and honour him with their 
lips, their heart is far from him.” Observe, First. How far an hypocrite goes. 
He draws nigh to God, and bonours him; he is in profession a worshipper of 
God: the “ Pharisee went up to the temple to pray.” He doth not stand at 


| that distance which those are at that “live without God in the world;” but has 
| aname among the people near unto him; they “honour him;” that is, they take 


on them to honour God, they join with those that do so. Some honour God 


| has even from the services of hypocrites, as they help to keep up the face and 


|| form of godliness in the world, whence God fetches honour to himself, though 


they intend it not to him. When God’s enemies submit themselves but feignedly, 
when they lie unto him, so the word is, Ps. Ixvi. 3, it redounds to his honour, 
and he gets himself a name. Secondly. Where he rests and takes up. This is 
done but with his mouth, and with his lips; it is piety but from the teeth 
outwards; he shews much love, and that is all; there is in his heart no true 
love: they “make their voice to be heard,” Jsa, lviii, 4; mention “the name 
of the Lord,” Jsa. xlvili. 1. Hypocrites are those that only make a lip-labour 
of religion and religious worship; in word and tongue the worst hypocrites 
may do as well as the best saints, and speak as fair with “ Jacob’s voice.” 
Thirdly. What that is wherein he comes short. It is in the main matter: 
“their heart is far from me,” habitually “alienated” and estranged, Hpk. iv. 18; 
actually wandering and dwelling upon something else: no serious thoughts of 
God; no pious affections towards him ; no concern about the soul and eternity ; 
no thoughts agreeable to the service: God is near in their mouths, but far from 
their reins, Jer. xii. 2; ze. xxxiii. 31; the heart with the fool’s eyes in the 
ends of the earth: it is a “silly dove” that is ‘without heart;” and so it is a 
silly duty, Hos. vii. 11. An hypocrite saith one thing, but thinks another; the 
great thing that God looks at, and requires, is the heart, Pr. xxi. 26; if that be 
far from him, it is not a reasonable service, and theretore not an acceptable 
one; it is the sacrifice of fools, Hecl.v.1. 2nd. In their prescriptions to others. 
This is an instance of their hypocrisy, that they “teach for doctrines the com- 
mandments of men.” ‘The Jews then, as the Papists since, paid the same 
respect to oral tradition that they did to the Word of God, receiving it, part 
pietatis affectu ac reverentia,— with the same pious affection and reverence.’ — 
Cone. Trident. sess. 4, dec. 1.__When men’s inventions are tacked to God’s insti- 
tutions, and imposed accordingly, this is hypocrisy, a mere human religion. 
The commandments of men are properly conversant about the things of men, 
but God will have his own work done by his own rules, and accepts not that 
which he did not himself appoint: that only comes to him that comes from him. 
2. The doom of hypocrites. It is put in a little compass; “in vain do they wor- 
ship me.” Their worship doth not attain the end for which it was appointed ; it 
will neither please God, nor profit themselves : if it be not “in spirit,” it is not 
“in truth,” and so itis all nothing. That man who only seems to be religious, but 
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is not so, his religion is vain, Jas. i. 26; andif our religion be “a vain oblation,” 
a vain religion, “how great is that vanity !’ How sad is it to live an age of 
prayers, and sermons, and sabbaths, and sacraments, in vain—to beat the air 
in all these. It is so, if the heart be not with Godin them. Lip labour is lost 
labour, Jsa.i. 11. Hypocrites sow the wind, and reap the whirlwind; trust in 
vanity, and vanity will be their recompense. Thus Christ justified his dis- 
ciples in their disobedience to the traditions of the elders, and this the scribes 
and Pharisees got by their cavilling: we read not of any reply they made; if 
they were not satisfied, yet they were silenced, and could not resist the power 
wherewith Christ spoke. 


10 And he called the multitude, and said unto 
them, Hear, and understand: 11 Not that which 
goeth into the mouth defileth a man; but that which 
cometh out of the mouth, this defileth a man. 12 
Then came his disciples, and said unto him, Knowest 
thou that the Pharisees were offended, after they 
heard this saying? 13 But he answered and said, 
Every plant, which my heavenly Father hath not 

lanted, shall be rooted up. 14 Let them alone: 
they be blind leaders of the blind. And if the blind 
lead the blind, both shall fall into the ditch. 15 Then 
answered Peter and said unto him, Declare unto us 
this parable. 16 And Jesus said, Are ye also yet with- 
out understanding? 17 Do not ye yet understand, 
that whatsoever entereth in at the mouth goeth into 
the belly, and is cast out into the draught? 18 But 
those things which proceed out of the mouth come 
forth from the heart; and they defile the man. 19 
For out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, 
adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witness, blasphe- 
mies: 20 These are the things which defile a man: 
but to eat with unwashen hands defileth not a man. 

Christ having proved that the disciples,in eating with unwashen hands, were 
not to be blamed, as transgressing the traditions and injunctions of the elders, 
comes here to shew that they were not to be blamed as having done any thing 
that was in itself evil. In the former part of his discourse, he overturned the 
authority of the law, and in this, the reason of it. Observe 

L. The solemn introduction to this discourse, ver .10: “ He called the multitude.” 
~ They were withdrawn while Christ discoursed with the scribes and Pharisees. 
Probably those proud men ordered them to withdraw, as not willing to talk 
with Christ in their hearing ; Christ must favour them, at their pleasure, with 
a discourse in private. But Christ had a regard to the multitude: he soon 
despatched the scribes and Pharisees, and then turned them off, and invited the 
mob, the multitude, to be his hearers. Thus the poor are evangelized; and the 
foolish things of the world, and things that are despised, hath Christ chosen. 
The humble Jesus embraceth those whom the proud Pharisees looked upon 
with disdain; and to them he designed it for a mortification; he turns from 
them, as wilful, and unteachable; and turns to the multitude, who, though weak, 
were humble, and willing to be taught. To them he said, “ Hear, and under- 


stand.” Note, What we hear from the mouth of Christ, we must give all dili- 
gence to understand; not only scholars, but even the multitude, the ordinary 


people, must apply their minds to understand the words of Christ. He there- | 


fore calls upon them to understand; because the lesson he was now about to 
teach them was contrary to the notions they had sucked in with their milk 
from their teachers, and overturned many of the customs and usages which 
they were wedded to, and laid stress upon. Note, There is need of great at- 
tention of mind, and clearness of understanding, to free men from those corrupt 
principles and practices which they have been bred up in, and long accustomed 
to, ects that case the understanding is commonly bribed and biassed by 
prejudice. 

Il. The truth itself laid down, ver. 11, in two propositions, which are opposite 
to the vulgar errors of that time, and were therefore surprising. 

First. “ Not that which goes into the mouth defileth aman.” It is not the 
kind or quality of our food, nor the dirtiness of our hands, that affects the soul 
with any moral pollution or defilement: “the kingdom of God is not meat 
and drink,” Rom. xiv. 17. That “defileth a man,” by which guilt is contracted 
before God, and the man is rendered offensive to him, and unfitted for com- 
munion with him. Now, what we eat, if we do not eat unseasonably and im- 
moderately, doth not this; for ‘‘to the pure, all things are pure,” 7%t.1.15. The 
Pharisees carried the ceremonial pollutions, by eating such and such meats, 
much further than the law intended, and burthened it with additions of their 
own; which our Saviour witnesseth against, intending hereby to pave the way 
to a repeal of the ceremonial law in that matter. He was now beginning to 
teach his followers to call nothing common or unclean; and if Peter, when he 
was bid to kill and eat, had remembered this word, he would not have said, 
“Not so, Lord,” Acts x. 13—15, 28. 

Secondly. “ But that which cometh out of the mouth, this defileth aman.” We 
are polluted, not by the meat we eat with “unwashen hands,” but by the werds 
we speak from an unsanctified heart; so it is that “the mouth causeth the flesh 
to sin,” Heel. vy. 6. Christ, in a former discourse, had laid a great stress upon 
our words, ch. xii. 36,37; and that was intended for reproot and warning to 
those that cavilled at him: this, here, is intended for a reproof and warning 
to those that cavilled at the disciples, and censured them. 1t is not the disciples 
that defile themselves with what they eat, but the Pharisees that defile them- 
selves with what they speak spitefully and censoriously of them. Note, Those 
who charge guilt upon others for or aercomes the commandments of men, 
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many times bring greater guilt upon themselves, by transgressing the law of 
God against rash judging. Those most defile themselves who are most for- 
ward to censure the defilements of others. 

Ill. The offence that was taken at this truth, and the account brought to Christ 
of that offence, ver. 12: *“ The pean said unto him, Knowest thou that the 

harisees are offended,” and didst thou not foresee that they would be so, “at 
this saying,” and would think the worse of thee and of thy doctrine for it, 
and be the more enraged at thee ?’ 

First. It was not strange that the Pharisees should be offended at this plain 
truth, for they were men made up of error and enmity, mistake and malice. 
Sore eyes cannot bear clear light; and nothing is more provoking to proud 
imposers than the undeceiving of those whom they have first blindfolded, and 
then enslaved. It should seem that the Pharisees, who were the strict ob- 
servers of the traditions, were more offended than the scribes, who were the 
teachers of them; and perhaps they were as much galled with the latter part 
of Christ’s doctrine, which taught a strictness in the government of our tongue, 
as with the former part, which taught an indifferency about washing our hands ; 
great contenders for the formalities of religion, being commonly as great con- 
temners of the substantials of it. 

Secondly. The disciples thought it strange their Master should say that 
which he knew would give so much offence; he did not use to do so; surely, 
think they, if he had considered how provoking it would be, he would not have 
said it. But he knew what he said, and to whom he said it, and what would 
be the effect of it, and would teach us, that though in indifferent things we must 
be tender of giving offence, yet we must not, for fear of that, balk any truth or 
duty. Truth must be owned, and duty must be done; and if any be offended, 
it is their own fault; it is not scandal given, but taken. Perhaps the disciples 
were themselves stumbled at the word Christ said, which they thought bold 
and scarcely reconcilable with the difference that was put by the law of Go 
between clean and unclean meats, and therefore objected this to Christ, that 
they might themselves be better informed. ‘They seem likewise to have a con- 
cern upon them for the Pharisees, though they had quarrelled with them; 
which teacheth us to forgive, and seek the good, especially the spiritual good, 
of our enemies, persecutors, and slanderers. They would not have the Phari- 
sees go away displeased at any thing Christ had said; and therefore, though 
they do not desire him to retract it, yet they hope he will explain, correct, and 
mollify it. Weak hearers are sometimes more solicitous than they should be 
not to have wicked hearers offended. But if we please men with the conceal- 
ment of truth, and the indulging of their errors and corruptions, we are not 
the servants of Christ. ; 

IV. The doom passed upon the Pharisees and their corrupt traditions ; which 
comes in as a reason why Christ cared not though he offended them, and there- 
fore why the disciples should not care, because they were a generation of men 
that hated to be reformed, and were marked out for destruction. Two things 
Christ here foretells concerning them : 

First. The rooting out of them and their traditions, ver. 13: “Every plant 
which my heavenly Father hath not planted shall be rooted up.” Not only the 
corrupt opinions and superstitious pee of the Pharisees, but their sect, 
and way, and constitution, were plants not of God’s planting. ‘The rules 
of their pee were no institutions of his, but owed their original to 
pride and formality. The people of the Jews were planted a noble vine; 
but now they had become the degenerate plant of a strange vine, God dis- 
owned them, as not of his planting. Note, 1. In the visible church, it is no 
strange thing to find plants that our heavenly Father has not planted. It is 
implied that whatever is good in the church is of God’s planting, Jsa. xli. 19; 
but let the husbandman be never so careful, his ground will cast forth weeds 
of itself, more or less; and there is an enemy busy sowing tares. What is 
corrupt, poe of God’s permitting, is not of his planting; he sows nothing 
but good seed in his field. Let us not therefore ie deceived, as if all must 
needs be right that we find in the church, and all those persons and things 
our Father’s plants that we find in our Father’s garden; “believe not every 
spirit, but try the spirits ;” see Jer. xix. 5; xxiii. 31,32. 2. Those that are of 
the spirit of the Pharisees, proud, formal, and imposing, what figure soever they 
make, and of what denomination soever they be, God will not own them as of 
his planting ; “by their fruits you shall know them.” 3. Those plants that are 
not of God’s planting shall not be of his protecting, but shall undoubtedly be 
rooted up: what is “not of God shall not stand,” Acts v.38; what things are 
unscriptural will wither and die of themselves, or be justly exploded by the 
churches. However, in the great day, these tares that offend will be bundled 
for the fire. Whatis gone with the Pharisees and their traditions ? They are 
long since abandoned; but the Gospel of truth is great, and will remain. It 
cannot be rooted up. 

Secondly. The ruin of them, and their followers, that had their persons and 
principles in admiration, ver. 14; where, 1. Christ bids his disciples “let them 
alone.” ‘Have no converse with them, no concern for them; neither court 
their favour nor dread their displeasure ; care not though they be offended; 
they will take their course, and let them take the issue of it: they are wedded 
to their own fancies, will have every thing their own way, and let them alone. 
Seek not to please a generation of men that please not God, 1 Thes, ii. 15, and 
will be pleased with nothing less than_an absolute dominion over your con- 
sciences. They are “joined to idols, as Ephraim,” Hos. iy. 17, the idols of their 
own fancy; “let them alone,” let them “‘ be filthy still,”’ Rev. xxii. 11. The case 
of these sinners is sad indeed, whom Christ orders his ministers to let alone. 
2. He gives them two reasons forit. “ Let them alone,” for, Ist. They are proud 
and ignorant; two bad qualities that often meet, and render a man incurable in 
his folly, Pr. xxvi. 12; “they be blind leaders of the blind.” They are grossly 
ignorant in the things of God, and strangers to the spiritual nature of the 
Divine law; and yet so proud, that they think they see better and further than 
any, and therefore undertake to be leaders of others, to shew others the way 
to heaven, when they themselves know not one step of the way, and accord- 
ingly they prescribe to all, and proscribe those who will not follow them. 
Though they were blind, if they had owned it, and come to Christ for eye 
salve, they might have seen; but they took the intimation of such a thing very 
heinously, Jno. ix. 40: “Are we blind also?” and were confident that they 
themselves were guides of the blind, Rom. ii. 19, 20; were appointed to be so, 
and fit to be so; that every thing they said was an oracle, and alaw: ‘ therefore, 
let them alone; their case is desperate, do not meddle with them; you may soon 
provoke them, but never convince them.’ How miserable was the case of the 
Jewish church now, when their leaders were blind; were so self-conceitedly 
foolish as to be peremptory in their conduct; while the people were so sottishly 
foolish as to follow thet with an implicit faith and obedience, and “ eR 
walk after the commandment,” Hos. y. 11._ Now, the prophecy was fulfilled, 
Isa. xxix. 10, 14; and it is easy to imagine what will be in the end hereof, when 
“the prophets prophesy falsely, and the priests bear rule by their means,” and 
the “people love to have it so,” Jer. v.31. 2nd. They are posting to destruc~ 
tion, and will shortly be plunged init; “both shall fall into the ditch.” This 
must needs be the end of it, if both be so blind, and dda ta so bold, venturin 
forwards, and yet not aware of danger. Both will be involved in the general 
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desolation coming upon the Jews, and both drowned in eternal destruction 
and perdition; the blind leaders and the blind followers will perish toge- 
ther. We find, Rev. xxii. 15, that hell is the portion of those that “make a 
lie,” and of those that love it when it is made. The deceived and the deceiver 
are obnoxious to the judgment of God, Job xii. 16. Note, First. Those that by 
their cunning ecraftiness draw others to sin and error, yet shall not, with all 
their craft and cunning, escape ruin themselves. lf both fall together into the 
ditch, the blind leaders will fall undermost, and have the worst of it: see 
Jer.xiv.15, 16: “the prophets shall be consumed first,” and then “‘the people to 
whom they prophesy,” Jer. xx. 6; xxviii. 15,16. Secondly. The sin and ruin of 
the deceivers will be no security to those that are deceived by them. Though 
the leaders of this people “cause them to err,” yet they “that are led of them 
are destroyed,” Jsa. ix. 16; because they shut their eyes against the light, 
which would have rectified their mistake. Seneca, complaining of most people’s 
being led by common opinion and practice, unusquisque mavult credere quam 
judicare,—* things are taken upon trust, and never examined,’ concludes, inde 
ista tanta coacervatio aliorum super alios ruentium,—‘hence crowds fall upon 
crowds in vast confusion.’—De Pit. Beat. 'The falling of both together will 
aggravate the fall of both; for they that have thus mutually increased each 
other’s sin, will mutually exasperate each other’s ruin. 

V. Instructions given to the disciples concerning the truth Christ had laid 
down, ver. 10. Though Christ rejects the wilfully ignorant, that care not to be 
taught, he can have compassion on the ignorant that are willing to learn, 
Heb. v.2. Wf the Pharisees, that made void the law, be offended, let them be 
offended ; but this “ great peace have they that love the law,” that “nothing 
shall offend them;” but, some way or other, the offence shall be taken off, 
Ps. exix. 165. Here is, sbi nie 

First. Their desire to be better instructed in this matter, ver, 15: and in this 
request, as in many others, Peter was their speaker; the rest, it is probable, 
putting him on to speak, or intimating their concurrence: “ Declare unto us 
this parable.” What Christ said was plain; but because it agreed not with the 
notions they had imbibed, though they would not contradict it, yet they call 
it a parable, and cannot understand it. Note, 1. Weak understandings are apt 
to turn plain truths into parables, and to seek for a knot in a bulrush: the dis- 
ciples often did so, as Jno. xvi. 17; even the grasshopper is a burthen to a weak 
stomach ; and babes in understanding cannot bear and digest strong meat. 2. 
Where a weak head doubts concerning any word of Christ, an upright heart, 
and a willing mind, will seek for instruction. The Pharisees were offended, 
but kept it to themselves; hating to be reformed, they hated to be informed; 
but the disciples, though offended, sought for satisfaction, imputing the 
offence, not to the doctrine delivered, but to the shallowness of their own 
capacity. 

Secondly, The reproof Christ gave them for their weakness and ignorance, 
ver. 16: “Are ye also yet without understanding ?” As many as Christ loves 
and teaches, he thus rebukes. Note, They are very ignorant indeed who un- 
derstand not that moral pollutions are abundantly worse, and more dangerous, 
than ceremonial ones ; and two things aggravate their dulness and darkness. 
1. That they were the disciples of Christ. “ Are ye also without understanding?” 
*You whom I have admitted into so great a degree of familiarity with me, are 
you so unskilful in the word of righteousness?’ Note, The ignorance and mis- 
takes of those that profess religion, and enjoy the privileges of church mem- 
bership, is justly a grief to the Lord Jesus: ‘No wonder the Pharisees under- 
stand not this doctrine, who know nothing of the Messiah’s kingdom; but you 
that have heard of it, and embraced it yourselves, and preached it to others 
are you also such strangers to the spirit and genius of it?’ 2. That they ha 
been a great while Christ’s scholars: ‘Are you yet so, after you haye been so 
long under my teaching?’ Had they been but of yesterday in Christ’s school, it 
had been another matter; but to have been for so many months Christ’s constant 
hearers, and yet to be without understanding, was a great reproach to them. 
Note, Christ expects from us some proportion of knowledge, and _ grace, and 
wisdom, according to the times and means we have had. See Jno. xiv. 9; 
Heb. y. 12; 2 Tim. iii. 7, 8. 

Thirdly. The explication Christ gave them of this doctrine of pollutions. 
Though in chid them for their dullness, he did not cast them off, but pitied 
them, and taught them, as Lu. xxiv. 2527. He here shews us, 1. What little 
danger we are in of pollution from that which entereth in at the mouth, ver. 17. 
An inordinate appetite, intemperance, and excess in eating, come out of the 
heart, and are defiling; but meat in itself is not so, as the Pharisees su posed. 
What there is of dregs and defilement in our meat, nature (or rather the God 
of nature) has provided a way to clear us of it; “it goeth into the belly, and is 
cast out into the draught,” and nothing remains to us but pure nourishment; 
so fearfully and wonderfully are we made, and preserved, and our souls held 
in life. The expulsive faculty is as necessary in the body as any other, for the 
discharge of that which is superfluous, noxious, or excrementitious ; so happily 
is nature enabled to help itself, and shift for its own good. By this means 
nothing defiles. If we eat with unwashen hands, and so any dirt stick to our 
meat, nature will separate it, and cast it out, and it will be no defilement to 
us. So that though it may be a piece of cleanliness, it is no point of conscience, 
to wash before meat; and we go upon a great mistake if we place religion in 
it. {t is not the practice itsel, but the opinion it is built upon, that Christ 
condemns; as if meat commended us to God, 1 Cor, viii. 8; whereas Christianity 
stands not in such observances. 2. What great danger we are in of pollution 
from that which “proceeds out of the mouth,” ver. 18; that is, out of the 
abundance of the heart: compare ch. xii. 34. There is no defilement in the 
products of God’s bounty, the defilement ariseth from the products of our own 
corruption. Now, here we have, Ist. The corrupt fountain of that which pro- 
ceeds out of the mouth; it comes from the heart; that is the spring and source of 
all sin, Jer. vill. 7. Lt is the heart that is so “ desperately wicked,” Jey. xvii. 9; 
for there is no sin in word or deed, but it was first in the heart; there is the 
root of bitterness, which bears gall and wormwood. {tis the inward part of a 
sinner that is very wickedness, Ps. v. 9; all evil speakings come forth from the 
heart, and are defiling ; from the corrupt heart comes the corrupt communi- 
cation. 2nd. Some of the corrupt streams which flow from this fountain 
instanced. Though they do not all come out of the mouth, yet they all come 
out of the man, and are the fruits of that wickedness which is in the heart, and 
is wrought there, Ps. lviii. 2. First. Evil thoughts: sins against all the com- 
mandments : therefore David puts vain thoughts in opposition to the whole 
law, Ps. exix. 113; these are the firstborn of the GorREpt nature, the beginning 
of its strength, and do most resemble it; these, as the son and heir, abide in 
the house, and lodge within us. There is a great deal of sin that begins and 
ends in the heart, and goes no further. Carnal fancies and imaginations, are 
evil thoughts, wickedness in the contrivance, Stadoyopor movnpor,—are wicked 
plots, purposes, and deyices of mischief to others, Mie. ii. 1. Secondly. Mur- 
ders: sins against the sixth commandment. These come trom a malice in the 
heart against our brother’s life, or a contempt of it. Hence he that hates his 
brother, is said to be a murderer; he is so at God's bar, 1 Jno. iii. 15; war is in 
the heart, Ps. lv. 213; Jas. iv.1. Thirdly. Adulteries and fornications: sins 
against the seventh commandment. ene come from the wanton, unclean, 
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carnal heart ; and the Insts that reign there,ar conceived there, and bring forth 
these sins, Jas. i. 15; there is adultery in the heart first, and then in the act, 
ch. v. 28. Fourthly. Thefts: sins against the eighth commandment. Cheats 
wrongs, rapines, and all injurious contracts; the fountain of all these is in 
the heart; that is it that is exercised in these coyetous practices, 2 Pet. ii. 14; 
that is set uponriches, Ps. Lxii. 10; “Achan coveted,” and then “ took,” Jos. vii. 20. 
Fifthly. False witness: against the ninth commandment. This comes from a 
complication of falsehood and covetousness, or falsehood and malice, in the 
heart. If truth, holiness, and love, which God requires in the inward part, 
reigned, as they ought there would be no false witness bearing, Ps. lxiv. 6 ; 
Jer. ix. 8. Sizxthly. Blasphemies, speaking evil of God, against the third 
commandment; speaking evil of our neighbour, against the ninth command- 
ment; these come from a contempt and disesteem of both in the heart ; thence 
the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost proceeds, ch. xii. 33, 34. Those are 
the overflowings of the gall within. Now, “these are the things which defile 
aman,” ver. 20. Note, Sin is defiling to the soul, renders it unlovely and 
abominable in the eyes of the pure and holy God, unfit for communion with 
him, and for the enjoyment of him in the new Jerusalem, into which nothing 
shall enter that defileth or worketh iniquity. The mind and conscience is de- 
filed by sin, and that makes every thing else so, Zit. i. 15; this defilement by 
sin was signified by the ceremonial pollutions, which the Jewish doctors 
added to, but understood not; see Heb. ix. 13, 14; 1 Jno. i. 7; these, therefore, 
are the things we must carefully avoid, and all approaches towards them, and 
not lay stress upon the washing of the hands. Christ doth not yet repeal the 
law of the distinction of meats, that was not done till Acts x.; but the tradition 
of the elders, which was tacked to that law; and therefore he concludes, “to 
eat with unwashen hands,” which was the matter now in variance, “this 
defileth not a man.” If he wash, he is not the better before God; if he wash not, 
he is not the worse. 


21 Then Jesus went thence, and departed into the 
coasts of Tyre and Sidon. 22 And, behold, a woman 
of Canaan came out of the same coasts, and cried un- 
to him, saying, Have mercy on me, O Lord, thou son 
of David; my daughter is grievously vexed with a 
devil. 23 But he answered her not a word. And 
his disciples came and besought him, saying, Send 
her away; for she crieth after us. 24 But he an- 
swered and said, [am not sent but unto the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel. 25 Then came she and wor- 
shipped him, saying, Lord, help me. 26 But he an- 
swered and said, It is not meet to take the children’s 
bread, and to cast 2 to dogs. 27 And she said, 
Truth, Lord: yet the dogs eat of the crumbs which 
fall from their masters’ table. 28 Then Jesus an- 
swered and said unto her, O woman, great is th 
faith: be it unto thee even as thou wilt. And her 
daughter was made whole from that very hour. 


We have here that famous story of Christ’s casting the devil out of the woman 
of Canaan’s daughter. It has something in it singular and very surprising, and 
which looks favourably upon the poor Gentiles, and is an earnest of that merey 
which Christ had in store for them. Here is a gleam of that light which was 
“to lighten the Gentiles,” Zu. ii. 32. Christ “came to his own, and his own re- 
ceived him not;” but many of them quarrelled with him, and “ were offended 
in him:” and observe what follows, ver. 21. 

First. “ Jesus went thence.” Note, Justly is the light taken from those that 
either play by it, or rebel against it. When Christ and his disciples could not 
be quiet among them, he left them, and so left an example to his own rule. 
ch. x. 14, “ Shake off the dust of your feet.” Though Christ endure long, he will 
not always endure the contradiction of sinners against himself. He had said, 
ver. 14, “let them alone,” and he did so. Note, Wilful prejudices against the 
Gospel, and cavils at it, often provoke Christ to withdraw, and to “ remove the 
candlestick out of its place,” Acts xiii. 45, 51. 

Secondly. When he went thence, he “ departed into the coasts of Tyre and 
Sidon;” not to those cities, they were excluded from any share in Christ’s 
mighty works, ch. xi. 21, 22; but into that part of the land of Israel which lay 
that way. Thither he went, as Elias to Sarepta, a city of Sidon, Zw. iv. 25; 
thither he went to look after this poor woman, whom he had mercy in reserve 
for. While he “ went about doing good,” he was never out of his way. The 
dark corners of the country which lay most remote shall have their share of his 
benign influences; and as now the ends of the land, so afterwards the ends of 
the earth, shall see his salvation, Jsa. xlix. 6. Here it was that this miracle was 
wrought, in the story of which we may observe, . 

l. The address of the woman of Canaan to Christ, ver. 22. She was a Gentile, “a 
stranger to the commonwealth of Israel ;” probably one of the posterity of those 
accursed nations that were devoted by that word, “ Cursed be Canaan.” Note, 
The doom of political bodies doth not always reach every individual member of 
them: God will have his remnant out of all nations ; chosen vessels in all coasts, 
even the most unlikely. She came out of the same coasts. If Christ had not 
now made a visit to these coasts, though the merey was worth travelling far 
for, it is probable she had never come to him. Note, It is often an excitement 
to a dormant faith and zeal, to have opportunities of acquaintance with Christ 
brought to our doors, to have the Word nigh us. Her address was very impor- 
tunate; she cried to Christ as one in earnest; cried, as being at some distance 
from him, not daring to approach too near, being a Canaanite, lest she should 
give offence. In her address, , ; ; 

First. She relates her misery: se My daughter is grievously vexed with a 
devil,’ kaxws Sarpovigerar, ‘she is ill bewitched’ or‘ possessed.’ There were degrees 
of that misery, and this was of the worst sort. It was a common case at that 
time, and very calamitous. Note, The vexations of children are the trouble of 
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parents, and nothing should be more so than their being under the power of 
Satan. Tender parents very sensibly feel the miseries of those that are pieces 
of themselves: ‘Though vexed with the devil, yet she is my daughter still.’ The 
greatest afflictions of our relations do not dissolve our obligations to them, and 
therefore ought not to alienate our affections from them. It was the distress 
and trouble of her family that now brought her to Christ :, she came to him, not 
for teaching, but for healing; yet, because she came in faith, he did not reject 
her. Though it is need that drives us to Christ, yet we shall not therefore be 
driven from him. It was the affliction of her daughter that gave her this occa- 
sion of applying to Christ. It is good to make others’ afflictions our own in 
sense and sympathy, that we may make them our own in improvement and 
advantage. ] 

Secondly. She requests for mercy : “ Have mercy on me, O Lord, thon son of 
David.” In calling him Lord, the son of David, she owns him to be the Messiah : 
that is the great thing which faith should fasten upon, and fetch comfort from. 
From the Lord we may expect acts of power; he can command deliverances : 
from the son of David we may expect all that mercy and grace which was 
foretold concerning him. Though a Gentile, she owns the promise made to the 
fathers of the Jews, and the honour of the house of David. The Gentiles must 
receive Christianity uot only as an improvement of natural religion, but as the 
perfection of the Jewish religion, with an eye to the Old Testament. Her 
petition is, “ Have mercy on me.” She doth not limit Christ to this or that par- 
ticular instance of mercy; but mercy, mercy is the thing she begs. She pleads 
not merit, but depends upon mercy: “Have mercy on me.” Mercies to the 
children are mercies to the parents; favours to ours are favours to us, and are 
so to be accounted. Note, It is the duty of parents to pray for their children, 
and to be earnest in prayer for them, eaveciaily for their souls: ‘I have a son, a 
daughter, grievously vexed with a proud will, an unclean devil, a malicious 
devil, led captive by him at his will: Lord, ee them.’ This is a case more 
deplorable than that of a bodily possession. ring them to Christ by faith 
and prayer, who alone is able to heal them. Parents should look upon it as a 
great mercy to themselves to have Satan’s power broken in the souls of their 
children. 

IL. The discouragements she met with in this address. In all the story of 
Christ’s ministry, we do not meet with the like. He was wont to countenance 
and encourage all that came to him, and either to answer before they called, or 
to hear while they were yet speaking; but here was one otherwise treated. 
And what should be the reason of it? 1. Some think Christ shewed himself 
backward to gratify this poor woman because he would not give offence to the 
Jews, by being as free and forward in his favour to the Gentiles as to them. 
He had bidden his disciples not to go into the way of the Gentiles, ch. x. 5, and 
therefore would not himself seem so inclinable to them as to others, but rather 
more shy. Orrather, 2. Christ treated her thus to try her. He knows what 
is in the heart, knew the strength of her faith, and how well able she was, by 
his grace, to break through such discouragements, and therefore met her with 
them, that the “trial of her faith might be found unto praise, and honour, and 
glory, 1 Pet.i. 6,7. ‘This was like God’s tempting Abraham, Gen. xxii. 1; like 
the angel’s wrestling with Jacob, only to put him upon wrestling, Gen. xxxii. 24. 
Many of the methods of Christ’s providence, and especially of his grace in deal- 
ing with his people, which are dark and perplexing, may be explained with the 
key of this story, which is for that end left upon record, to teach us that there 
may be love in thrist’s heart while there are frowns in his face, and to encou- 
rage us therefore, though he slay us, yet to trust in him. 

Observe the particular discouragements given her. 

First. When she cried after him, he answered her not a word, ver. 23. His 
ear was wont to be always open and quick to the cries of poor supplicants ; and 
his lips, which dropped as the honeycomb, always ready to give “an answer of 
peace ;” but to this poor woman he turned a deat ear, and she could get neither 
an alms nor an answer. It was a wonder she did not fly off in a fret, and say, ‘Is 
this he that is so famed for clemency and tenderness? Have so many been 
heard and answered by him, as they talk, and must I be the first rejected suitor ? 
Why so stiff to me, if it be true that he hath stooped to so many?’ But Christ 
knew what he did; and therefore did not answer, that she might be the more 
earnest in prayer. He heard her, and was pleased with her, and strengthened 
her with strength in her soul to prosecute her request, Ps. cexxxviii. 3, 
Job xxiii. 6, though he did not immediately give her the answer she expected. 
By seeming to draw away the desired mercy from her, he drew her on to be so 
much the more importunate for it. Note, Every accepted prayer is not pre- 
sently an answered prayer. Sometimes God seems not to regard his people’s 
prayers, like a man asleep, or astonished, Ps, xliv. 3; Jer. xiv. 9; Ps. xxii. 1, 2; 
nay, to be angry at them, Ps. lxxx. 4; Lam. iii. 8,44. Butit is to prove, and so to 
improve their faith, and to make his after appearances for them the more glo- 
rious to himself, and the more welcome to them; for the vision at the end “shall 
speak, and shall not lie,” //ab. ii. 3. See Job xxxv. 14. 


Secondly. When the disciples spoke a good word for her, he gave a reason | 


why he refused her, which was yet more discouraging. 1. It was some little 
relief that the disciples interposed on her behalf. ‘They said, “ Send her away, 
for she crieth after us.” It is desirable to have an interest in the prayers of 
good people, and we should be desirous of it. Yet the disciples, though wishing 
she might have what she came for; yet therein, to consult rather their own ease 
than the poor woman’s satisfaction said, ‘Send her away with a cure, for she 
cries, and is in good earnest; she cries after us, and is troublesome to us, and 
shames us.’ Continued importunity may be uneasy to men, even to good men, 
but. Christ loves to be cried after. 2. Christ’s answer to the disciples quite 
dashed her expectations: “ [am not sent but to the lost.sheep of the house of 
Israel.” ‘ You know Lam not; she is none of them; and would you have me 
go beyond my commission?’ Importunity seldom conquers the settled reason 
of a wise man; and those refusals are most silencing hich are so backed. He 
doth not only answer her, but he argues against her, and stops her mouth with 
areason. It is true she is a“ lost sheep,’ and hath as much need of his care 
as any; but she is not ‘Sof the house of Israel,” to whom he was first sent, 
Acts iii. 28, and therefore not immediately interested in it, and entitled to it. 
Christ was “a minister of the circumcision,” Jtom. xv. 8; and though he was 
intended for “a light to the Gentiles,” yet the fulness of time for that was not 
now come, the veil was not yet rent, nor the partition wall taken down; Christ’s 
personal ministry was to be “ the glory of his people Israel :” ‘ And if I am sent 
to them, what have I to do with those that are none of them?’ Note, Itis a 
great trial, when we have occasion given us to question whether we be of those 
to whom Christ was sent. But, blessed be God, no room is left for that doubt ; 
the distinction between Jew and Gentile is taken away. We are sure he gave 
his lite a ransom for many; ‘and if for many, why not forme?’ 3. When she 
continued her importunity, he insisted upon the unfitness of the thing, and gave 
her not only a repulse, but a seeming reproach too, ver. 26. “It is not meet to 
take the children’s bread, and to cast it unto dogs.” ‘This seems to eut her off 
from all hope, and might have driven her to despair, if she had not had a very 
strong faith indeed. Gospel grace and miraculous cures (the appurtenances of 
it) were children’s bread ; they belonged to them to whom pertained the adop- 
tion, Rom. ix. 4, and lay not upon vee seni level with that rain from heayen, 
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| and those fruitful seasons, which God gave to the nations whom he suffered to 
walk in their own ways, Acts xiv. 16, 17. No, these were peculiar favours 
| appropriated to the peculiar people the garden enclosed. Christ preached to 
the Samaritans, Jno. iv. 41, but we read not of any cures he wrought among 
them: that salvation was of the J ews; it is not meet therefore to alienate these. 
The Gentiles were looked upon by the Jews with great contempt, were called and 
counted dogs, and, in comparison with the house of Israel, who were so dignified 
and privileged, Christ here seems to allow it, and therefore thinks it not meet 
that the Gentiles should share in the favours bestowed on the Jews. But see 
how the tables are turned: after the bringing the Gentiles into the church, the 
Jewish zealots for the law are called dogs, Phil. iii. 2. Now this Christ 
urgeth against this woman of Canaan. How could she expect to eat of the 
children’s bread, who was not of the family? Note, Ist. Those whom Christ 
intends most signally to honour, he first humbles and lays low ina sense of 
their own meanness and unworthiness. We must first see ourselves to be as 
dogs, “less than the least of all God’s mercies,” before we are fit to be dignified 
and privileged with them. 2nd. Christ delights to exercise great faith with 
great trials, and sometimes reserves the sharpest for the last, that, being tried, 
we may come forth like gold. ‘This general rule is applicable to other cases, for 
direction, though here used only for trial. Special ordinances and church privi- 
leges are children’s bread, and must not be prostituted to the grossly ignorant 
and profane. Common charity must be extended to all, but spiritual Wiorities 
are appropriated to the household of faith; and therefore promiscuous admis- 
sion to them, without distinction, wastes the children’s bread, and is the “ giy- 
ing of that which is holy to the dogs,” ch, vii. 6. Procul hinc, procul inde pro- 
fani,—* Off, ye profane.’ 

Lf. Here is the strength of her faith and resolution in breaking through all 
these discowragements. Many a one, thus tried, would either have sunk down 
into silence, or broke out into a passion. ‘ Here is cold comfort, might she have 
said, ‘for a poor distressed creature; as good for me haye staid at home, as 
come hither to be taunted and abused at this rate; not only to have a piteous 
case slighted, but to be called a dog.’ A proud, unhumbled heart would not 
have borne it. The reputation of the house of Israel was not now so great in 
the world, but that this slight put upon the Gentiles was capable of being 
retorted, had the poor woman been so minded. It might have occasioned a 
reflection upon Christ, and might have been a blemish upon his reputation, as 
well as a shock to the good opinion she had entertained of him; for we are apt 
to judge of persons as we ourselves find them, and think that they are what 
they are to us. ‘Is this the son of David?’ might she have said; ‘is this he that 
has such a reputation for kindness, and tenderness, andcompassion? Iam sure 
I have no reason to give him that character, for I was never treated so roughly 
in my life; he might have done as much for me as for others; or, if not, he 
needed not to have set me with the dogs of his flock. Iam nota dog; lama 
woman, and an honest woman, and a woman in misery; and | am sure it is not 
meet to call me a dog.’ No, here is not a word of this. Note, A humble be- 
lieving soul, that truly loves Christ, takes every thing in gocd part that he saith 
and doth, and puts the best construction upon it. 

She breaks through all these discouragements. 

First. With a holy earnestness of desire in prosecuting her petition. 
appeared upon the former repulse, ver. 25: “Then came she and worshipped 
him, saying, Lord, help me.” 1. She continued to pray. What Christ said 
silenced the disciples hk hear no more of them; they took the answer, but 
the woman did not. Note, The more sensibly we feel the burthen, the more 
resolutely we should pray for the removal of it. And it is the will of God that 
we should continue instant in prayer, should always pray, and not faint. 2. She 
improved in prayer. Instead of blaming Christ, or charging him with unkind- 
ness, she seems rather to suspect herself, and lay the fault upon herself. She 
fears, lest in her first address, she had not been humble and reverent enough, and 
therefore now she came and worshipped him, and paid him more respect than 
she had done; or, that she had not been earnest enough; and therefore now she 
cries, Lord, help me. Note, When the answers of prayer are deferred, God is 
thereby teaching us to pray more, and pray better. It is then time to inquire 
wherein we have come short in our former prayers, that what has been amiss 
may be amended for the future. Disappointments in the success of prayer 
must be excitements to the duty of prayer. Christ, in his agony, prayed more 
earnestly. 3. She waives the qReatee whether she was of those to whom 
Christ was sent, or no; she will not argue that with him, though perhaps she 
might have claimed some kindred to the house of Israel; but, whether an Is- 
raelite or no, ‘I come to the son of David for mercy, and I will not let him go, 
except he bless me.’ Many weak Christians perplex themselves with questions 
and doubts about their election, whether they are of the house of Israel or no: 
such had better mind their errand to God, and continue instant in prayer for 
mercy and grace; throw themselves by faith at the feet of Christ, and say, ‘If £ 
perish, I will perish here; and then that matter will by degrees clear itself, If 
we caunot reason down our unbelief, let us pray it down. A fervent, atfection- 
ate “ Lord, help me,” will help us over many of our diseoure sa which are 
sometimes ready to bear us down, and overwhelm us. 4. Her prayer is very 
short, but comprehensive and fervent: “Lord, help me.” Take this, Ist. As 
lamenting her case: ‘If the Messiah be sent only to the house of Israel, 
the Lord help me; what will become of me and mine.’ Note, It is not in vain 
for broken hearts to bemoan themselves; God looks upon them then, 
Jer, xxxi, 18; Or, 2nd. As begging grace to assist her in this hour of 
temptation. She found it hard to keep up her faith when it was thus 
frowned upon, and therefore prays, “Lord, help me:” ‘Lord, strengthen my 
faith now; Lord, let thy right hand uphold me, while my soul is following 
hard after thee,’ Ps. lxiii. 8, Or, 3rd. As enforcing her original request: 
“Lord, help me;” that is, ‘Lord, give me what I come for.’ She believed 
that Christ could and would help her, though she was not of the house of 
Israel, else she would have dropped her portion: Still she keeps, up good 
thoughts of Christ, and will not quit her hold. “ Lord, help me,” is a good 
prayer, if well put up; and it is a pity it should be turned into a by-word, and 
that we should “take God’s name in vain” in it. ee 

Secondly. With a holy skilfulness of faith, suggesting a very surprising plea. 
Christ had placed the Jews with the children, as olive plants round about God's 
table, and had put the Gentiles with the dogs, under the table; and she doth 
not deny the aptness of the similitude. Note, ‘There is nothing got by contra- 
dicting any word of Christ, though it bear never so hard upon us. But this 
poor woman, since she cannot object against it, resolves to make the best of it, 
ver. 27: “Truth, Lord; yet the dogs eat of the crumbs.” Now here, 1. Her 
acknowledgment was very humble: “ ‘Truth, Lord.” Note, You cannot speak 
so meanly and slightly of an humble believer, but he is ready to speak as meanly 
and slightly of himself. Some that seem to dispraise and disparage themselves, 
will yet take it as an affront if others do so too; but one that is humbled aright 
will subscribe to the most abasing challenges, and not call them abusing ones. 
“ruth, Lord,” I cannot deny it; 1 am a dog, and have no right to the chil- 
dren’s bread.’ ‘David, Thou hast done foolishly, very foolishly;’ “ Truth, 
Lord.” ‘Asaph, Thou hast been as a beast before God’  ‘Agur, Thou art 
more brutish than any man;’ “Truth, Lord.” ‘Paul, ‘Thou hast been the chiet 
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of sinners, art less than the least of saints, not mect to be called an apostle ;’ 
“Truth, Lord.” 2. Her improvement of this, into a plea, was very ingenious: 
“Yet the dogs eat of the crumbs.” It was by a singular acumen, and spiritual 
quickness and sagacity, that she discerned matter of argument in that which 
jooked like a slight. Note, A lively active faith will make that to be for us 
which seems to be against us; will fetch meat out of the eater, and sweetness 
out of the strong. Unbelief is apt to mistake recruits for enemies, and to draw 
dismal conclusions from comfortable promises, Jude 13, 22, 23; but faith ean 
find encouragement even in that which is discouraging, and get nearer to God 
by taking hold on that hand which is stretched out to push it away. | So good a 
thing it is to be of “quick understanding in the fear of the Lord.” Isa. xi. 3. 
Her plea is, “ Yet the dogs eat of the crumbs.” ‘It is true, the full and regular 
provision is intended for the children only, but the small casual neglected 
crumbs are allowed to the dogs, and are not grudged them ; that is, to the dogs 
under the table, that attend there, expecting them. ‘We poor Gentiles cannot 
expect the stated ministry and miracles of the son of David, that belongs to the 
Jews; but they begin now to be weary of their meat, and to play with it; they 
find fault with it, and crumble it away: surely, then, some of the broken meat 
may fall to a poor Gentile. I beg a cure, by the by, which is but as a crumb, 
thongh of the same precious bread, yet but a small inconsiderable piece, com- 
pared with the loaves which they have.’ Note, When we are ready to surfeit 
on the children’s bread, we should remember how many there are that would 
be glad of the crumbs. Our broken meat in spiritual privileges would be a 
feast to many a soul, as Acts xiii. 42. Observe, here, 

First. Her humility and necessity made her glad of crumbs. Those who are 
conscious to themselves that they deserve nothing, will be thankful for any 
thing. And then we are prepared for the greatest of God’s mercies, when we 
see ourselves less than the least of them. ‘The least of Christ is precious to a 
believer, and the very crumbs of the bread of life. ; 

Secondly. Her faith encouraged her to expect these crumbs. Why should it 
not be at Christ’s table as at a great man’s, where the dogs are ted as sure 
as the children? Observe, She calls it their master’s table. If she were a 
dog, she was his dog; and it cannot be ill with us if we stand but in the mean- 
est relation to Christ. Though unworthy to be called children, yet “make me 
as one of thy hired servants;” nay, rather let me be set with the dogs than 
turned out of the house; for in my father’s house there is not only bread 
enough, but to spare, Zu. xv. 17,19. It is good lying in God’s house, though 
we lie at the threshold there. 

IV. The happy issue and success of all this. She came off with credit and 
comfort from this struggle; and, though a Canaanite, approved herself a true 
daughter of {srael, who, like a prince, ‘had power with God, and prevailed.” 
Hitherto Christ hid his face from her, but now gathers her with everlasting 
kindness, ver. 27: “‘'Then Jesus said, O woman, great is thy faith.” This was 
like Joseph making himself known to his brethren, ‘“‘I am Joseph; so here, in 
effect, ‘Iam Jesus.’ Now he begins to speak like himself, and put on his own 
countenance. He will not contend for ever. 

First. He commended her faith: “ O woman, great is thy faith.” Observe, 
1. It is her faith that he commends. 'There were several other graces that 
shone bright in her conduct of this affair ; wisdom, humility, meekness, patience, 
perseverance in prayer; but these were the product of her faith, and therefore 
Christ fastens upon that as most commendable. Because of all graces faith 
honours Christ most, therefore of all graces Christ honours faith most. 2. It 
is the greatness of her faith. Note, Ist. Though the faith of all the saints be 
alike precious, yet it is not in all alike strong; all believers are not of the 
same size and stature. 2nd. The greatness of faith consists much in a resolute 
adherence to Jesus Christ as an all-sufficient Saviour, even in the face of dis- 
couragements; to love him and trust him as a friend, even then when he seems 
to come forth against us as an euemy: this is great faith. 3rd. Though weak 
faith, if true, shall not be rejected, yet great faith shall be commended and 
shall appear greatly well-pleasing to Christ; for in them that thus believe he 
is most admired. Thus Christ commended the faith of the centurion; and he 
was a Gentile too. He had a strong faith in the power of Christ; this woman, 
in the good will of Christ. Both were acceptable. 

Secondly. He cured her daughter: ‘Be it unto thee even as thou wilt ;” ‘I 
ean deny thee nothing; take what thou camest for. Note, Great believers may 
have what they will for the asking; when our will conforms to the will of 
Christ’s precept, his will coneur with the will of our desire. Those that will 
deny Christ nothing, shall find that he will deny them nothing, at last, 
though for a time he seem to hide his face from them. Thou wouldst have thy 
sins pardoned, thy corruptions mortified, thy nature sanctified, “Be it unto 
thee even as thou wilt.” And what canst thou desire more? When we come, 
as this poor woman did, to pray against Satan and his kingdom, we concur with 
the intercession of Christ, and it shall be accordingly. ‘Though Satan may sift 
Peter, and buffet Paul, yet through Christ’s prayer, and the sufficiency of his 

race, we shall be more than conquerors, Lu. xxii. 31, 32; 2 Cor. xii, 7, 9; 

om. xvi. 20. The event was answerable to the word of Christ; “her 
daughter was made whole from that very hour ;” from thenceforward was 
never “vexed with the devil” any more. ‘The mother’s faith prevailed for the 
daughter's cure. Though the patient was at a distance, that was no hindrance 
to the efficacy of Christ’s word: ‘“ He spake, and it was done.” 


29 And Jesus departed from thence, and came 
nigh unto the sea of Galilee; and went up into a 
mountain, and sat down there. 30 And great mul- 
titudes came unto him, having with them those that 
were lame, blind, dumb, maimed, and many others, 
and cast them down at Jesus’ feet; and he healed 
them: 31 Insomuch that the multitude wondered, 
when they saw the dumb to speak, the maimed to 
be whole, the lame to walk, and the blind to see: 
and they glorified the God of Israel. 32 Then 
Jesus called his disciples wnto him, and said, I have 
compassion on the multitude, because they continue 
with me now three days, and have nothing to eat: 
and I will not send them away fasting, lest they 
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faint in the way. 33 And his disciples say unto 
him, Whence should we have so much bread in the 


wilderness, as to fill so great a multitude? 34 And 


Jesus saith unto them, How many loaves have ye ? 
And they said, Seven, and a few little fishes. © 35 
And he commanded the multitude to sit down on 
the ground. 36 And he took the seven loaves and 
the fishes, and gave thanks, and brake them, and 
gave to his disciples, and the disciples to the multi- 
tude. 37 And they did all eat, and were filled: and 
they took up of the broken meat that was left seven 
baskets full. 38 And they that did eat were four 
thousand men, beside women and children. 39 
And he sent away the multitude, and took ship, and 
came into the coasts of Maedala. 


Here is, I. A general account of Christ's cures ; his curing by wholesale. The 
tokens of Christ’s power and goodness are neither scarce nor scanty: for there 
is in him an overflowing fulness. Now observe, 

First. The place where these cures were wrought. It was near the sea of 

Galilee, a part of the country Christ was pretty much conyersant with. We 
read not of any thing he did in the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, but the casting of 
the devil out of the woman of Canaan’s daughter, as if he took that journey on 
purpose, with that in prospect. Let net ministers grudge their pains to do 
good, though but to few. He that knows the worth of souls would go a great 
way to help to save one from death and Satan’s power. But “Jesus departed 
thence :” having let fali that crumb under the table, he here returns to make a 
full feast for the children. We may do that occasionally for one, which we 
may not make a constant practice of. Christ steps into the coasts of Tyre and 
Sidon, but he sits down by the sea of Galilee, ver. 29; sits down, not on a 
stately throne, or tribunal of judgment, but on a mountain; so mean and 
homely were his most solemn appearances in the days of his flesh. He sat 
down on a mountain that all might see him and have free access to him, for he 
is an open Saviour. He sat down there as one tired with his journey, and 
willing to have a little rest; or rather, as one waiting to be gracious. He sat 
expecting patients, as Abraham at his tent door, ready to entertain strangers. 
He settled himself to this good work. 
: Secondly. The multitudes and maladies that were healed by him, ver. 30: 
“ Great multitudes came to him;” that the Scripture might be fulfilled, “unto 
him shall the gathering of the people be,” Gen. xlix. 10. If Christ’s minis- 
ters could cure bodily diseases, as Christ did, there would be more flocking to 
them than there is. But bodily pain and sickness is a thing we are soon sensi- 
ble of; but few are concerned about their souls and their spiritual diseases. 
Now, 1. Such was the goodness of Christ, that he admitted all sorts of peo- 
ple. ‘The poor as well as the rich are welcome to Christ, and with him there 
is room enough for all comers. He never complained of crowds or throngs of 
seekers, or looked with contempt upon the vulgar, the herd, as they are called; 
for the souls of peasants are as precious with him as the souls of princes. 
2. Such was the power of Christ, that he healed all sorts of diseases. Those 
that came to him brought their sick relations and friends alung with thein, 
“and cast them down at Jesus’ feet,” ver. 30. We read not of any thing they 
said to him, but they laid them down before him as objects of pity to be looked 
upon by him. Their calamities spoke more for chem than the tongue of the 
most eloquent orator could. ‘*‘ David shewed before God his trouble ;” that 
was enough; he then lett it with him, Ps. cxlii. 2. Whatever our case is, the 
only way to find ease and relief is to lay it at Christ’s feet ; to spread it before 
him, and refer it to his cognizance; and then submit it to him, and refer it to his 
dispose. ‘Those that would have spiritual healing from Christ must lay them- 
selves at his feet, and be ruled and ordered as he pleaseth. Here were “lame, 
blind, dumb, maimed, and many others” brought to Christ: see what work sin 
has made; it has turned the world into an hospital; what various diseases 
are human bodies subject to: see what work the Saviour makes; he conquers 
those hosts of enemies to mankind. Here were such diseases as a flame of 
faney could contribute neither to the cause of, nor to the cure of; as lying not 
in the humours, but in the members of the body; and yet these were subject to 
the commands of Christ; “he sent his Word, and healed them.” Note, All 
diseases are at the command of Christ, to go and come as he bids them. This 
is an instance of Christ’s power which may comfort us in all our weaknesses, 
and of his pity, which may comfort us in all our miseries. 

Thirdly. The influence that this had upon the people, ver. 31. 1. They 
“wondered;” and well they might. Christ’s works should be our wonder. 
It is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous, Ps. exviii. 23. ‘The spiritual cures 
that Christ works are wonderful. When blind souls are made to see by faith, 
the dumb to speak in prayer, the lame to walk in holy obedience, it is to be 
wondered at. Sing unto the Lord a new song, for thus he has done marvellous 
things. 2. hey “glorified the God of Israel,” whom the Pharisees, when they 
saw these things, blasphemed. Miracles, which are the matter of our wonder, 
must be the matter of our praise; and mercies, which are the matter of our 
rejoicing, must be the matter of our thanksgiving. Those that were healed 
glorified God: if he “heal our diseases,” “ all that is within us must bless his 
holy name;” and if we have been graciously preserved from blindness, and 
lameness, and dumbness, we have as much reason to bless God as if we had 
been cured of them. Nay, and the standers by glorified God. Note, God must 
be acknowledged with praise and thankfulness in others’ mercies, as in our 
own. They glorified him as the God of Israel, his church’s God; a God in ecove- 
nant with his people, who hath sent the Messiah promised, and this is he. See 
Lu. i. 65: * Blessed be the Lord God of Israel.” This was done by the power 
of the God of Israel, and no other could do it. 

Ul. Here isa particular account of his feeding four thousand men with seven 
loaves and a few little fishes, as he had lately fed five thousand with five 
loaves. The guests, indeed, were now not quite so many as then, and the pro- 
vision a little more; which does not intimate that Christ’s arm was shortened, 
but that he wrought his miracles as the occasion required, and not for osten- 
tation, and therefore he suited them to the occasion. Both then and now 
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he took as many as were to be fed, and made use of all that was at hand to feed 
them with. When once the utmost powers of nature are exceeded, we must 
say, ‘This is the finger of God:;’ and it is neither here nor there how far they 
are outdone; so that this is no less a miracle than the former. | Here 18, 

First. Christ’s pity, ver. 32: “1 have compassion on the multitude.” He tells 
his disciples this, both to try and excite their compassion. When he was 
about to work this miracle, he called them to him, and made them segpenres 
with his purpose, and discoursed to them about it; not because he needed their 
advice, but Herceae he would give an instance of his condescending love to 
them. He “called them not servants, for the servant knows not what his 
Lord doeth;” but treated them as his right trusty and well beloved cousins and 
counsellers: “ Shall I hide from Abraham that thing that 1 do?” Gen. xvii. 17. 
In what he said to them, observe, : § 

1. The case of the multitude: “They continue with me now three days, 
and have nothing to eat.” This is an instance of their zeal, and the strength 
of their affection to Christ and his Word, that they not only left their callings 
to attend upon him on week days, but underwent a deal of hardship to con- 
tinue with him; they wanted their natural rest, and, for aught appeared, 
ay like soldiers in the field; they wanted necessary food, and had scarcely 
enough to keep life and soul together, In those hotter countries they could 
better bear long fasting than we can, in these colder climates; but however, 
it could not but be grieous to the body, and might endanger their hepltt yet 
the zeal of God’s house thus ate them up, and they esteemed the words of 
Christ more than their necessary food. e think three hours too much to 
attend upon public ordinances; but these people staid together three days, and 
yet snuffed not at it, nor said, ‘ Behold, what a weariness is it! Observe with 
what tenderness Christ spoke of it: “1 have compassion on them.” {t had be- 
come them to have compassion on him, who took so much pains with them for 
three days together, and was so indefatigable in teaching and healing ; so much 
virtue had gone out of him; and yet, for aught appears, he was fasting too; but 
he prevented them with his compassion. Note, Our Lord Jesus keeps an 
account how long his followers continue their attendance upon him, and takes 
notice of the difficulty they sustain in it, Rev. ii, 2: “1 know thy works, and 
thy labour, and thy patience,” and it shall in nowise lose its reward. Now the 
exigence the people were reduced to, serves to magnify, Ist. The mercy of their 
supply: he fed them when they were hungry, and then food was doubly wel- 
come. He treated them as he did Israel of old; he “suffered them to hunger,” 
and then “fed them,” Deu. viii. 3; for that is sweet to the hungry soul which 
the full soul loathes. 2nd. The miracle of their supply. Having been so long 
fasting, their appetites were the more craving. If two hungry meals make the 
third a glutton, what would three hungry days do? And yet, “they did all eat, 
and were filled.” Note, There is mercy and grace enough with Christ to give 
the most earnest and enlarged desire an abundant satisfaction: “Open thy 
mouth wide, and I will fill it.” He replenisheth even the hungry soul. 

2. The care of our Master concerning them: “ I will not send them away, lest 
they should faint by the way;” which would be a discredit to Christ and his 
family, and a discouragement both to them and to others. Note, It is the un- 
happiness of our present state, that when our souls are in some measure elevated 
and enlarged, yet our bodies cannot keep pace with them in good duties: the 
weakness of ihe flesh is a great grievance to the willingness of the spirit. It 
will not be so in heaven, where the body shall be made spiritual; where they 
rest not day or night from praising God, and yet faint not; where they hunger 
no more, nor thirst any more, Fev. vii. 16. 

Secondly. Christ’s power. His pity of their wants sets his power on work 
for their supply. Now observe, 

1. How his power was distrusted by his disciples, ver. 33: “ Whence should 
we have so much bread in the wilderness?” A proper question, one would 
think, like that of Moses, Num. xi. 22, “Shall the Boots and the herds be slain 
to suffice them?” But it was here an improper question, considering not only 
the general assurace the disciples had of the power of Christ, but the particular 
experience they lately had of a seasonable and sufficient provision, by miracle, 
in a like case. They had been not only the witnesses, but the ministers, of the 
former miracle ; the multiplied bread went through their hands; so that it was 
an instance of great weakness for them to ask, “ Whence shall we have bread?” 
Could they be to seek, while they had their Master with them? Note, Forget- 
ting former experiences leaves us under present doubts. Christ knew how 
slender the provision was, but he would know it from them, ver. 34: ‘How 
many loaves have ye?” Before he would work, he would have it seen how 
little he had to work on, that his power might shine the brighter. What they 
had, they had for themselves, and i, was little enough for their own family ; but 
Christ would have them bestow it all upon the multitude, and trust Providence 
for more. Note, It becomes Christ's disciples to be generous; their Master 
was so: what we have we should be free of, as there is occasion; given to hos- 
pitality. Not like Nabal, 1 Sam. xxv. 1, but like Elisha, 2 Kin. iv. 42. Nig- 
gardliness to-day, out of thoughtfulness for to-morrow, is a complication of 
corrupt affections, that ought to be mortified. If we be pred egy kind and 
charitable with what we have, we may piously hope that God will send more: 
JSehovah-jireh,—‘ The Lord will provide. The disciples asked, ‘ Whence 
should we have bread?” Christ asked, “ How many loaves have ye?” Note, 
When we cannot have what we would, we must make the best of what we 
have, and do good with it as far as it will go. We must not think so much of 
our wants as of our havings. Christ herein went according to the rule he gave 
to Martha, not to be “troubled about many things, nor cumbered about much 
serving.” Nature is content with little, grace with less, but lust with nothing. 

2. How his power was discovered to the multitude in the plentiful provision 
he made for them; the manner of which is much the same as before, ah: xiv. 18 
&c. Observe here, 1st, ‘The provision that was at hand: “ Seven loaves, and 
a tew little fishes.” The fish not proportionable to the bread, for bread is the 
staff of life. It is likely the fish was such as they had themselves taken, for 
they were fishers, and were now near the sea. Note, It is comfortable “eating 
the labour of our hands,” Ps. exxyiii. 2, and enjoying that which is in any way 
the product of our own industry, Pr. xii. 27. And what we have got by God’s 
blessing on our labour we should be free of; for therefore we must labour, 
“that we may have to give,” Eph. iv. 28. 2nd. The putting of the people ina 
posture to receive it, ver. 35: ‘* He commanded the multitude to sit down on 
the ground.” ‘They saw but very little provision, yet they must sit down, in 
faith that they should have a ineal’s meat out of it. They who would have 
spiritual food from Christ must sit down at. his feet to hear his Word, and 
expect it to come in an unseen way. 3rd. The distributing of the provision 
among them. He first “gave thanks,” ebyapiornoas. The word used in the 
former miracle was evAdyqae, he “ blessed.” tt comes all to one; giving thanks to 
God is a proper way of craving a blessing from God. And 1 we come to 
ask and receive further mercy, we ought to give thanks for the mercies we 
have received. He then “brake the loaves,” (for it was in the breaking that 
the bread multiplied,) “and gave to his disciples, and they to the multitude.” 
Though the disciples had distrusted Christ’s power, yet he made use of them 
now_as before; he is not provoked, as he might be, by the weaknesses and in- 
firmities of his ministers, to lay them se 3; but still he gives to them, and they 
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to his people, of the Word of life. 4th. The plenty there was among them, 
ver. aT? i They did all eat, and were filled.” Note, Those whom Christ feeds 
he fills. While we labour for the world we labour for that which satisfieth 
not, Jsa. lv. 2; but those that duly wait on Christ shall be “ abundantly satis- 
fied with the goodness of his house,” Ps. Ixy. 4. Christ thus fed people, once 
and again, to intimate, that though he was called “ Jesus of Nazareth,” yet he 
was of “ Bethlehem,”—‘ the house of bread;’ or rather, that he was himself 
“the bread of life.” T’o shew that they had all enough, there was a great deal 
left—“seven baskets full of broken meat:” not so much as there was before, 
because they did not gather after so many eaters; but enough to shew that with 
Christ “there is bread enough, and to spare;” supplies of grace for more than 
seek it, and for those that seek more. 5th, The account taken of the guests; 
not that they might pay their ordinary; here was no reckoning to be discharged, 
they were fed gratis; but that they might be witnesses to the power and good- 
ness of Christ; and that this might be some resemblance of that universal Pro- 
vidence that gives “ food to all flesh,” Ps. exxxvi. 25. Here were four thousand 
men fed; but what were they to that great family which is provided for by the 
Divine care every day. God is a great housekeeper, on whom “the eyes of all 
the creatures wait, and he giveth them their food in due season,” Ps. ciy. 27; 
exly. 15. Lastly. The dismission of the multitude, and Christ’s departure to 
another place, ver. 39: He “sent away” the people. ‘Though he had fed them 
twice, they must not expect miracles to be their daily bread. Let them now po 
home to their callings, and to their own tables. And he himself departed by 
ship to another place; for, being the light of the world, he must be still in 
motion, and go about to do good. 


; CHAPTER XVI. 


None of Christ’s miracles are recorded in this chapter, but four of his discourses. Here 
is, I. A conference with the Pharisees, who challenged him to shew them a sign from 
heaven, ver. 1—4. II. Another with his disciples, about the leaven of the Pharisees, 
ver. 5—12. III. Another with them, concerning himself, as the Christ, and concerning 

IV. Another, concerning his sufferings for 

And all these are written for our learning. 


HE Pharisees also with the 
Sadducees came, and tempt- 
ing desired him that he 
would shew them a sign. 
from heaven. 2 He an- 
swered and said unto them, 
When it is evening, ye say, 
42 Tt will be fair weather: for 
“the sky isred. 3 And in the 
morning, Jt will be foul wea- 
ther to day: for the sky is red and lowring. O ye 
hypocrites, ye can discern the face of the sky; but 
can ye not discern the signs of the times? 4 A 
wicked and adulterous generation seeketh after a 
sign; and there shall no sign be given unto it, but 


the sign of the prophet Jonas. And he left them, 


and departed. 


We have here Christ’s discourse with the Pharisees and Sadducees; men at 
variance among themselves, as appears, Acts xxiii. 7, 8, and yet unanimous in 
their opposition to Christ; because his doctrine did equally overthrow the 
errors and heresies of the Sadducees, who denied the existence of spirits and a 
future state, and the pride, tyranny, and hypocrisy of the Pharisees, who were 
the great imposers of the traditions of the elders. Christ and Christianity 
meet with opposition on all hands. Observe, 

I. Their demand, and the design of it. fs 

First. he demand was of a sign from heaven. This they desired him to shew 
them, pretending they were very willing to be satisfied and convinced, when 
really they were far from being so, but sought excuses for an obstinate infi- 
delity. ‘That which they pretended to desire was, 1. Some other sign than 
what they had yet had. They had great plenty of signs: every miracle which 
Christ wrought was a sign; for no man could do what he did unless God were 
with him: but this will not serve; they must have a sign of their own choosing: 
they despised those signs which relieved the necessity of the sick and sorrow- 
ful, and insisted upon some sign which would gratify the curiosity of the proud, 
It is fit the proofs of Divine revelation should be chosen by the wisdom of God, 
not by the follies and fancies of men. The evidence that is given is sufficient 
to satisfy an unprejudiced understanding, but was not intended to please a 
vain humour: and it is an instance of the deceitfulness of the heart, to. think 
that we should be wrought a) by the means and advantages which we have 
not, while we slight those we have: “‘ If we hear not Moses and the prophets M4 
neither would we be wrought upon, “though one rose from the dead.” 2. t 
must be a sign from heaven. ‘They would haye such miracles to prove his 
commission as were wrought at the giving of the law upon Mount Sinai: “thun- 
der and lightning, and the voice of words,” were “the sign from heaven” they 
required; whereas the sensible signs, and terrible ones, were not agreeable 
to the spiritual and comfortable dispensation of the Gospel. Now the Word 
comes more nigh us, Ztom. x. 8; and therefore the miracles do so, and do not 
oblige us to keep such a distance as these did, Heb. xii. 18. j 

Secondly. The design was to tempt him; not to be taught by him, but to 
ensnare him. If he should shew them a sign from heaven, they would attribute 
it to a confederacy with the prince of the power of the air; if he should not, 
as they supposed he would not, they would have that to say for themselves 
eeu they did not believe on him. ‘They now tempted Christ as Israel did, 
1 Cor. xi. 9, And obserye their perverseness then, when vee had signs from 
heaven; they tempted Christ, saying, “Can he furnish a table in the wilder~ 
ness?” Now he had “ Paeniehad a table in the wilderness,” they tempted him, 
saying, ‘Can he “ give us a sign from heaven ?”’ 


his church, built upon him, ver. 13—20. 
them, and theirs for him, ver, 21—28. 


« 
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I. Christ's reply to this demand. Lest they should be wise in their own con- 
ceit, he answered these fools according to their folly, Pr. xxvi. 5. In his 
answer 

First. He condemns their inadvertency of the Bisnis they had, ver, 2,3. They 
were seeking for the signs of the kingdom of God, when it was already among 
them; “the Lord was in this place, and they knew it not;” thus their unbe- 
lieving ancestors, when miracles were their daily bread, yet asked, “Is the 
Lord among us, or not?” To expose this, he observes to them, 1. Their skil- 
fulness and sagacity in other things, particularly in natural prognostications of 
the weather: ‘ You know that a red sky over night is a presage of fair weather, ! 
and ared sky in the morning, of foul weather.’ There are common rules, drawn 
from observation and experience, by which it is easy to foretell, very probably, 
what weather it will be. When second causes have begun to work, we may 
easily guess at their issue; so uniform is nature in its motions, and so consistent 
with itself. We “know not the balancings of the clouds,” Job xxxvii. 16, but 
we may spell something from the faces of them. This gives no countenance at 
all to the wild and ridiculous predictions of the “astrologers, the star-gazers, 
and the monthly prognosticators,” (Zsa. xlvii. 13,) concerning the weather, 
long before, with sahiolt weak and foolish people are imposed upon; we are sure 
in general, that “seed time and harvest, cold and heat, summer and winter, shall 
not cease ;” but as to the particulars, till by the weather-glasses, or otherwise, 
we perceive the immediate signs and harbingers of the change of weather, it is 
not for us to know, no, not that concerning the times and seasons. Let it suffice 
that it shall be what weather pleaseth God, and that which pleaseth God 
should not displease us. 2. Their sottishness and stupidity in the concerns 
of their souls; ‘“ Can ye not discern the signs of the times?” Ist. ‘Do you not 
see that the Messiah is come?’ The sceptre was pene from Judah, Daniel’s 
weeks were upon expiring, and yet ee regarded not. The miracles Christ 
wrought, and the gathering of the people to him, were plain indications that 
the “ kingdom of heaven was at hand,” that this was “the day of their visita- 
tion.” ote, First. There are signs of the times by which wise and upright 
men are enabled to make moral prognostications, and so far to understand the 
motions and methods of Providence, as, from thence, to take their measures, 
and to know what Israel ought to do, as the men of [ssachar, as the physician 
from some certain symptoms finds a crisis formed. Secondly. There are many 
who are skilful enough in other things, and yet cannot, or will not, discern the 
day of their opportunities; are not, aware of the wind when it is fair for them, 
and so let slip ihe gale. See Jer. viii.7; Isa.i.3. Thirdly. It is great hypocrisy, 
when we slight the signs of God’s ordaining, to seek for signs of our own pre- 
seribing. 2nd. ‘Do not you foresee your own ruin coming, for lw hea ? 
You will not entertain the Gospel of peace, and can you not evidently discern 
that hereby you pull an inevitable destruction upon your own heads?’ Note, 
It is the undoing of multitudes, that they are not aware what will be the end of 
their refusing Christ. : 

econdly. He denies to give them any other sign, ver. 4, as he had done be- 
fore in the same words, ch. xii. 39. Those that persist in the same iniquities 
must expect to be met with the same reproofs. Here, as there, 1. He calls 
them “an adulterous generation,” because while they professed themselves of 
the true church and spouse of God, they treacherously departed from him, 
and broke their covenants with him. The Pharisees were a generation pure 
in their own eyes, having the way of the adulterous woman, that thinks she 
has done no wickedness, Pr. xxx. 20). 2. He refuseth to gratify their desire. 
Christ will not be prescribed to; we ask, and have not, because we ask amiss. 
3. He refers them to the sign of the prophet Jonas, which should yet be given 
them; his resurrection from the dood and his preaching by his apostles to the 
Gentiles, these were reserved for the last and highest evidences of his Divine 
mission. Note, Though the fancies of proud men shall not be humoured, yet 
the faith of the humble shall be supported, and the unbelief of them that perish 
left for ever inexcusable, and “ every mouth shall be stopped.” This discourse 
broke off abruptly; “he left them, and departed.” Christ will not tarry long 
with those that tempt him, but justly withdraws from those that are dispose 
to quarrel with him; he left them as irreclaimable: “Let them alone.” He 
left them to themselves, left them in the hand of their own counsels, so he 
“save them up to their own hearts’ lusts.” 


5 And when his disciples were come to the other 
side, they had forgotten to take bread. 6 Then 
Jesus said unto them, Take heed and beware of the 
leaven of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees. 7 
And they reasoned among themselves, saying, St is 
because we have taken no bread. 8 Which when 
Jesus perceived, he said unto them, O ye of little 
faith, why reason ye among yourselves, because ye 
have brought no bread? 9 Do ye not yet under- 
stand, neither remember the five loaves of the five 
thousand, and how many baskets ye took up? 10 
Neither the seven loaves of the four thousand, and 
how many baskets ye took up? 11 How is it that 
ye do not understand that I spake 2 not to you 
concerning bread, that ye should beware of the 
leaven of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees? 12 
Then understood they how that he bade them not 
beware of the leaven of bread, but of the doctrine | 
of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees. 

We have here Christ’s discourse with his Sr vo ok pee pl bread; in which 
MeN ese Mea ot oa nal tkioceh | runescape a wer RAC TEbe 
ing to victual their ship, and to take along with ited too for their family 


on the other side the water; usually they carried bread along with them, because 
they were sometimes in desert places, es when they were not, yet they would 
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not be burthensome; but now they forgot, we will hope it was because their 
minds and memories were filled with better things. Note, Christ’s disciples 
are often such as have no great forecast for the world. 

A. Here is the caution Christ gave them, to “beware of the leaven of the Pha- 
risees.”’ He had now been discoursing with the Pharisees and Sadducees, and 
saw them to be men of such a spirit, that it was necessary to caution his disci- 
ples to have nothing to do with them. Disciples are in most danger from hypo- 
crites; against those that are openly vicious they stand upon their guard, but 
against Pharisees, that are great pretenders to devotion, and S:dducees, that 
pretend to a free and impartial search after truth, they commonly lie un- 
guarded; and therefore the caution is doubled, “take heed, and beware.” The 
corrupt principles and practices of the Pharisees and Sadducees are compared 
to leaven; they were souring, and swelling, and spreading like leaven, they 
fermented wherever they came. 

If. Their mistake concerning this caution, ver.7. They thought Christ hereby 
upbraided them with their improyidence and forgetfulness ; that they were so 
busy attending to his discourse with the Pharisees, that therefore they forgot 
their private concerns; or, because having no bread of their own with them, 
they must be beholden to their friends for supply, he would not have them to 
ask it of the Pharisees and Sadducees, nor to receive of their alms, because he 
would not so far countenance them; or, for fear, lest, under pretence of feed- 
ing them, they should do them a mischief; or, they took it for a caution not to 
be familiar with the Pharisees and Sadducees, not to eat with them, Pr. xxiii. 6 : 
whereas the danger was not in their bread, Christ himself did eat with them 
Lu, vii. 36; xiv. 13 xi. 37, but in their principles. ? 

Il, The reproof Christ gave them for this. 

. First. He reproves their distrust, of his ability and readiness to supply them 
in this strait, ver. 8: ‘“O ye of little faith,’ why are ye in such perplexity 
because ye have taken no bread that you can mind nothing else; that you 
think your Master is as full of it as you, and apply every thing he saith to that ?’ 
He doth not chide them for their little forecast, as they expected he would. 
Note, Parents and masters must not be angry at the forgetfulness of their 
children and servants, more than is necessary to make them take more heed 
another time; we are all apt to be forgetful of our duty. This should serve to 
excuse a fault, ‘‘ peradventure it was an oversight.” See how easily Christ 
forgave his disciples’ carelessness, though it was in such a material point as 
taking bread; and do likewise. But that which he chides them for, is their little 
faith. 1. He would have them to depend upon him for supply, though it were 
in a wilderness, and not to pels themselves with anxious thoughts about it. 
Note, Though Christ’s disciples be brought into wants and straits through 
their own carelessness and incogitancy, yet he encourageth them to trust in 
him for relief. We must not therefore use this as an excuse for our charity 
to those that are really poor, that they should have minded their own affairs 
better, and then they would not have been in need: it may be so, but they 
must not therefore be left to starve when they are in need. 2. He is displeased 
at their solicitude in this matter. The weakness and shiftlessness of good 
people in their worldly affairs, is that for which men are apt to condemn them, 
but it is not such an offence to Christ as their inordinate care and anxiety 
about those things. Wemust endeavour to keep the mean between the ex- 
tremes of carelessness and carefulness ; but, of the two, the excess of thought- 
fulness about the world worst becomes Christ’s disciples: ‘O ye of little 
faith, why are ye disquieted for want of bread?’ Note, To distrust Christ. 
and disturb ourselves, when we are in straits and difficulties, is an evidence of 
the weakness of our faith, which, if it were in exercise as it should be, would 
ease us of our burthen of care, by casting it on the Lord, who careth for us. 
3. The aggravation of their distrust was the experience they had so lately had 
of the power and goodness of Christ in providing for them, ver. 9,10. Though 
they had no bread with them, they had Him with them that could provide bread 
for them; if they had not the cistern, they had the fountain: “Do not ye 
Es understand, neither remember?” Note, Christ’s disciples are often to be 
blamed for the shallowness of their understandings, and the slipperiness of 
their memories. ‘Have you forgot those repeated instances of merciful and 
miraculous supplies; five thousand fed with five loaves, and four thousand 
with seven loaves, and yet they had enough and to spare. Remember “how 
many baskets ye took up,” which were intended for memorials, by which to 
keep the mercy in remembrance, as the pot of manna which was preserved in 
the ark,’ Hx. xvi. 32. The fragments of those meals would be a feast now; 
and he that could furnish them with such an overplus then, surely could fur- 
nish them with what was necessary now. That meat for their bodies was 
intended to be meat for their faith, Ps. lxxiv. 24, which therefore they should 
haye lived upon, now they had forgotten to take bread. Note, We are there- 
fore perplexed with present cares and distrusts, because we do not duly 
remember our former experiences of Divine power and goodness. 

Secondly. He reproves their misunderstanding of the caution he gave them, 
ver. 11: ‘‘ How is it that ye do not understand?” Note, Christ’s disciples 
may well be ashamed of the slowness and dulness of their apprehensions in 
Divine things; especially when they have long enjoyed the means of grace. 
“JY spake it not unto you concerning bread.” He took it ill, 1. That they 
should think him as thoughtful about bread as they were; whereas his meat 
and drink was to do his Father’s will. 2. That they should be so little ac- 
quainted with his way of preaching, as to take that literally which he spoke by 
way of parable, and should thus make themselves like the multitude, who, when 
phate spoke to them in parables, seeing, saw not, and hearing, heard not, 
ch. Xi. 13. 

1V. The rectifying of the mistahe by this reproof, ver. 12: ‘Then understood 
they what he meant.’ Note, Christ therefore shews us our folly and weakness, 
that we may stir up ourselves to take things right. He did not tell them. ex- 
pressly what he meant, but repeated what he had said, that they should “be- 
ware of the leaven,”’ and so obliged them, by comparing this with his other 
discourses, to bolt ont the sense of it in their own thoughts. Thus Christ 
teacheth by the spirit of wisdom in the heart, opening the understanding to 
the spirit of revelation in the Word; and those truths are most precious which 
we have thus digged for, and have found out, after some mistakes. Though 
Christ did not tell them plainly, yet now ey were aware that, by the leaven 
of the Pharisees and Sadducees, he meant their doctrine and way, which was 
corrupt and vicious, but, as they managed it, was very apt to insinuate itself 
into he minds of men like leayen, and to eat like a canker; they were leading 
men, and were had in reputation, which made the danger of infection M their 
errors the greater. In our age we may reckon atheism and deism to be the 
leaven of the Sadducees, and popery to be the leaven of the Pharisees, against 
both which it concerns all Christians to stand upon their guard. 


13 When Jesus came into the coasts of Casarea 
Philippi, he asked his disciples, saying, Whom do 
men say that I the Son of man am’ 14 And they 
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said, Some say that thou art John the Baptist: some, 
Elias; and others, Jeremias, or one of the prophets. 
15 He saith unto them, But whom say ye that I 
am? 16 And Simon Peter answered and said, 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God. 
17 And Jesus answered and said unto him, Blessed 
art thou, Simon Bar-jona: for flesh and blood hath 
not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in 
heaven. 18 And [ say also unto thee, That thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 
church; and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it. 19 And I will give unto thee the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven: and whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven: 
and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall 
be loosed in heaven. 20 Then charged he his 
disciples that they should tell no man that he was 
Jesus the Christ. 


We have here a private conference which Christ had with his disciples con- 
cerning himself. It was in the coasts of Casarea Philippi, the utmost borders 
of the land of Canaan, northward; there, in that remote corner, perhaps 
there was less flocking after him than in other places, which gave him leisure 
for this private conversation with his disciples. When ministers are abridged 
in their public work, they should endeavour to do the more in their own 
families. Christ is here catechising his disciples. ‘ : pa 

~ T. He inquires what the opinions of others were concerning him: ‘Whom do 
men say that I am?’ . 

First. He calls himself “the Son of man;” which may be taken either, 1. Asa 
title common to him with others; he was called, and justly, “the Son of God,” 
for so he was, Zu.i.35; but he called himself “the Son of man;” for he is 
really and truly “man, made of a woman.” In courts of honour it is a rule to 
distinguish men by their highest titles, but Christ, having now emptied himself, 
though he was “‘the Son of God,” yet will be known by the style and title of “the 
Son of man.” Ezekiel was often called so, to keep him humble ; Christ called 
himself so, to shew that he was humble. Or, 2, Asa title peculiar to him as 
Mediator. He is known in Daniel’s vision as “the Son of man,” Dan. vii. 13: 
*7 am the Messiah, that Son of man that was promised.’ But, 

Secondly. He inquires what people’s sentiments were concerning him: 
‘Whom do men say that I am?—the Son of man?’ So I think it might 
better be read. ‘Do they own me for the Messiah?’ He asks not, ‘Whom do 
the scribes and Pharisees say that lam?’ They were prejudiced against him, 
and said, that he was a deceiver, and in league with Satan; but, ‘ Whom do men 
say that lam?’ The common people, whom the Pharisees despised, to them 
Christ had a regard. Christ asked this question, not as one that knew not, 
for if he knows what men think, much more what they say; nor as one de- 
sirous to hear his own praises, but to make the disciples solicitons concerning 
the success of their preaching, by shewing that he himself was so. The com- 
mon people conversed more familiarly with the disciples than they did with 
their Master, and therefore from them he might better know what they said. 
Christ had not plainly said who he was, but left people to infer it from his 
works, Jno. x. 24, 25. Now he would know what inferences the people drew 
from them, and from the miracles which his apostles wrought in his name. 

Thirdly. To this question the disciples gave him an answer, ver. 14: “Some 
say thou art John the Baptist,” &c. There were some that said he was “the son 
of David,” ch. xii. 23, and “the great Prophet,” Jno. vi. 14; but the disciples 
do not mention that, but only those that were wide, which they had gathered 
up from their countrymen. Observe, 1. They are different opinions; some say 
one thing, and others another; truth is one, but those who vary from that, 
commonly vary one from another. Thus Christ came eventually to send divi- 
sion, Lu. xii. 51. Being so noted a person, every one would be ready to pass 
his verdict upon him; and, many men, many minds; those that were not willing 
to own him to be the Christ, wandered in endles mazes, and followed the chase 
of every uncertain guess and wild hypothesis. 2. They are honourable opi- 
nions, and speak the respect they had for him, according to the best of their 
judgment. ‘These were not the sentiments of his enemies, but the sober 
thoughts of those that followed him with love and wonder. Note, It is pos- 
sible men may have good thoughts of Christ, and yet not right ones; a fio 
opinion of him, and yet not high enough. 3. They all suppose him to be “ one 
risen from the dead,” which perhaps arose from a confused notion they had of 
the resurrection of the Messiah before his publie preaching, as of Jonas; or 
their notions arose from an over value for antiquity; as if it were not possible 
for an excellent man to be produced in their own age, but it must be one of 
the ancients returned to life again. 4. They are all false opinions, and built 
upon mistakes, and wilful mistakes. Christ’s doctrines and miracles spoke 
him an extraordinary person ; but because of the meanness of his appearance, 
so different from what they expected, they would not own him to be the Mes- 
siah, but will grant him to be any thing rather than that. Ist. “‘Some say, 
thou art John the Baptist ;” Herod said so, ch. xiv. 2, and those about him would 
be apt to say as he said; and this notion might be strengthened by an opinion they 
had, that those who died as martyrs should rise again before others; which 
some think the second of the seven sons refers to_in his answer to Antiochus, 
2 Mac. vii. 9: “'The King of the world shall raise us up, who have died for his 
laws, unto everlasting life.” 2nd. “Some, Elias ;” taking occasion, no doubt, 
from the prophecy of Malachi, Mal. iv. 5: Behold I will send you Elijah ; and 
the rather, because Elijah (as Christ) did many miracles, and was himself, in his 
translation, the greatest miracle of all. 3rd.‘ Others, Jeremias ;” they fasten 
upon him, either because he was the weeping prophet, and Christ was often in 
tears, or because God had set him over the iin sdoms and nations, Jer. i. 10 
which they thought agreed with their notion of the Messiah. 4th. “ Or one of 
the prophets.” ‘This shews what an honourable account they made of the 
prophets, and yet they were the a of them that persecuted and slew 
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| them, ch. xxiii. 29. Rather than they would allow Jesus of Nazareth, one of 
| their own country, to be such an extraordinary person as his works spoke him 
| to be, they would say, it was not he, but one of the old prophets. 

Il. He inquires what their thoughts were concerning him: “ But whom say ye 
that I am?” ver. 15. Youtell me what other people say of me, can you sa 
better? 1. The disciples had themselves been better taught than others—had, 
by their intimacy with Christ, greater advantages of getting knowledge than 
others had. Note, It is justly expected that those who enjoy greater plenty of 
the means of knowledge and grace than others, should have a more clear and 
distinct knowledge of the things of God than others: those that have more 
acquaintance with Christ than others, should have truer sentiments concern- 
ing him, and be able to give a better account of him than others. 2. The dis- 
ciples were trained up to teach others, and therefore it was highly requisite 
they should understand the truth themselves. ‘Ye that are to preach the Gos- 
pel of the kingdom, what are your notions of him that sends you?’ Note, 
Ministers must be examined before they be sent forth, especially what their 
sentiments are of Christ, and whom they say he is; for how can they be owned 
as ministers of Christ, that are either ignorant or erroneous concerning Christ ? 
This is a question we should, every one of -us, be frequently putting to our- 
selyes—‘ Whom do we say, what kind of one do we say, that the Lord is? Is he 
prericns tous? Is he, in our eyes, the chief of ten thousand? Is he the be- 
oved of our souls?’ It is well or ill with us, according as our thoughts are 
right or wrong concerning Jesus Christ. 

Well, this was the question; now let us observe, 

First. Peter’s answer to this question, ver. 16. To the former question, con- 
cerning the opinion others had of Christ, several of the digaiples answered 
according as they had heard people talk; but to this Peter answers in the 
name of all the rest, they all consenting to it, and concurring init. Peter’s 
temper led him to be forward in speaking upon all such occasions; and scme- 
times he spoke well, sometimes amiss: in all companies there are found some 
warm, bold men, to whom a precedency of speech falls of course: Peter was 
such an one; yet we find other of the apostles sometimes speaking as the 
mouth of the rest, as John, Mar. ix. 38; Thomas, and Philip, and Jude, 
Jno. xvi. 53 viii. 22. So that this is far from being a proof of such a primacy 
and superiority of Peter above the rest of the apostles, as the church of Rome 
ascribes to him: they will needs advance him to be a judge, when the utmost 
they can make of him is, that he was but foreman of the jury, to speak for the 
rest; and that only pro hae vice,—‘ for this once;’ not the perpetual dictator 
or speaker of the ous: only chairman upon this occasion. 

Peter’s answer is short, but it is full, and true, and to the purpose: “ Thou 
art Christ, the Son of the living God.” Here is a confession of the Christian 
faith, addressed to Christ, and so made an act of devotion: here is a confession 
of the true God, as the living God, in opposition to dumb and dead idols, and 
of “Jesus Christ whom he hath sent, whom to know is life eternal.” This isthe 
conclusion of the whole matter: 1. The people called him a prophet —“ that 
Prophet,” Jno. vi. 14: but the disciples own him to be “the Christ,” ‘the anointed 
one ;’ the great Prophet, Priest, and King of the church ; the true Messiah pro- 
mised to the fathers, and depended on by them as he that should come. It was 
a great thing to believe this concerning one whose outward appearance was so 
contrary to the general idea the Jews had of the Messiah. 2. He called himself 
the Son of man, but they owned him to be the Son of the living God. The 
people’s notion of him was, that he was the ghost of a dead man, Elias or Jere- 
mias; but they know and believe him to be the Son of the living God, who has 
“life in himself, and has given to his Son to have life in himself,” and to be the 
life of the world. I he be the Son of the living God, he is of the same nature 
with him; andthough his Divine nature was now veiled with the cloud of flesh 
yet there were those who looked through it and saw his glory, “the glory as of 
the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” Now, ean we, withan 
assurance of faith, subseribe to this confession? Let us then, with a fervency 
of affection and adoration, go to Christ and tell him so: Lord Jesus, “thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

Secondly. Christ’s approbation of this answer, ver. 17—19; in which Peter is 
replied to, both as a believer and as an apostle. 

1 Asa believer, ver.17. Christ shews himself well pleased with Peter’s con- 
fession, that it was so clear and express— without ifs or ands, as we say. Note, 
The proficiency of Christ’s disciples in knowledge and grace is very acceptable 
to him; and Christ shews him whence he received the knowledge of this truth. 
At the first discovery of this truth, in the dawning of the gospel day, it was a 
mighty thing to believe it: all men had not this knowledge, had not this faith ; 
but, Ist. Peter had the happiness of it: “Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona.’ 
He minds him of his rise and original, the meanness of his parentage, the obscu- 
rity of his extraction: he was “Bar-jona,” the ‘son of adove;’ so some, Let 
him remember “the rock out of which he was hewn,” that he might see he was 
not born to this dignity, but preferred to it by the Divine favour: it was free 
grace that made him to differ. Those that have received the Spirit must re- 
member who is their Father, 1 Sam. x. 12; and haying minded him of this, he 
makes him sensible of his great happiness as a believer: blessed art thou. 
Note, True believers are truly blessed; and those are blessed indeed whom 
Christ pronounceth blessed: his saying they are so, makes them so. Peter, 
thou art a happy man, who thus “ knowest the joyful sound,” Ps. Ixxxix. 15; 
“blessed are your eyes,” ch. xiii. 16. All happiness attends the right know- 
ledge of Christ. 2nd. God must have the glory of it: ‘ “ For flesh and blood 
hath not revealed it to thee ;” thou hadst this neither by the invention of thy own 
wit and reason, nor by the instruction and information of others; this light 
sprung neither from nature nor education, but from my Father which is in 
heaven. Note, Jirst. The Christian religion is a revealed religion, has its 
rise in heaven; it is a religion from above, given by inspiration of God—not the 
learning of philosophers, or the politics of statesmen. Secondly. Saving faith is 
the gift of God and wherever it is, is wrought by him, as the “ Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” for his sake, and upon the score of his mediation, Pd. i. 29. 
Therefore thou art blessed, because “my Father has revealed it to thee.” 
Note, The revealing of Christ tous, and in us, is a distinguishing token of God’s 
good will, and a firm foundation of true happiness; and blessed are they that 
are thus highly favoured. Perhaps Christ discerned something of. pride and 
vain-glory in Peter’s confession, a subtle sin, and which is apt to mingle itself 
even with our good duties. It is hard for good men to compare themselves 
with others, and not to have too great a conceit of themselves; to prevent 
which, we should consider that our preference aboye others is no achieye- 
ment of our own, but the free gift of God’s grace to us, and not to others; so 
that we have nothing to boast of, Ps. exv. 1; 1 Cor. iv. 7. ¥ 

2. Christ’s replies to him as an apostle or minister, ver. 18, 19. Peter, in the 
name of the church, had confessed Christ ; and to him therefore the promise 
intended for the church is directed. Note, There is nothing lost in being for- 
ward to confess Christ, for those who thus honour him he will honour, 

Upon occasion of this great confession made of Christ, which is the church’s 
homage and allegiance, he signed and published this royal, this Divine charter, 
by which that body politic is incorporated: such is the communion between 
Christ and the church. the Bridegroom and the spouse. God had a church m 
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the world from the beginning, and it was built upon the rock of the promised 
seed, Gen. iii. 15; but now that promised seed was come, it was Beg uisiee the 
church should have a new charter, as Christian, and standing in relation toa 
Christ already come. Now here we have that charter ; and a thousand pities it 
is that this Word, which is the great support of the kingdom of Christ, should 
be wrested and pressed into the service of antichrist, But the devil has em- 
ployed his subtlety to pervert it, as he did that promise, Ps. xci. 11, which he 
perverted to his own purpose, ch. iv. 6; and perhaps both that Scripture and 
this he thus perverted, because they stood in his way, and therefore he owed 
them a spite. Now the purport of this charter is, 

First. To establish the being of the church: “Tsay also unto thee.” It is 
Christ that makes the grant, he that is the church’s head and ruler, to whom 
all judgment is committed, and from whom all power is derived ; he that makes 
it pursuant to the authority received from the Father, and his undertaking for 
the salvation of the elect. The grant is put into Peter’s hand: I say it to thee. 
The Old Testament promises relating to the church were given immediately 
to particular persons, eminent for faith and holiness, as to Abraham and David; 
which yet gave no supremacy to them, much less to any of their successors; so 
the New Testament charter is here delivered to Peter as an agent, but to the 
use and behoof of the church in all ages, according to the purposes therein 
specified and contained. Now it is here promised, , 

1. That Christ would build his church upon a rock. This body politic is in- 
corporated by the style and title of Christ’s church. It is a number of the 
children of men called out of the world, and set apart from it, and dedicated to 
Christ. It is not tby church, but mine; Peter remembered this when he 
cautioned ministers not to “lord it over God’s heritage.” The church is 
Christ’s peculiar, appropriated to him; the world is God’s, and they that 
dwell therein; but the church isa chosen remnant, that stands in relation to 
God through Christ as mediator: it “bears his image and superscription.” 
Ist. The builder and maker of the church is Christ himself: ‘I will build it.’ 
The church is a temple, which Christ is the builder of, Zec. vi. 11, 13. Herein 
Solomon was a type of Christ and Cyrus, /sw. xliv. 28. The materials and 
workmanship are his. By the working of his Spirit, with the preaching of his 
Word, he adds souls to his church, and so builds it up with living stones, 
1 Pet, ii. 5: “ye are God’s building,” and building is a progressive work; the 
church in this world is but in fieri,—‘in the forming, like a house in the building. 
It is comfort to all those who wish well to the church, that Christ, who has a 
Divine wisdom and power, undertakes to build it. 2nd. The foundation on 
which it is built is “‘this rock.” Let the architect do his part never so well, if the 
foundation be rotten, the building will not stand; let us therefore see what the 
foundation is, and it must be meant of Christ, for other foundation can no man 
lay: see Isa. xxviii. 16. First. The church is built upon “a rock ”—a firm, strong, 
and lasting foundation, which time will not waste; nor will it sink under the 
weight of the building. Christ would not build his house upon the sand, for he 
knew that storms would arise. A rock is high, Ps. vi. 2: Christ’s church doth 
not stand upon a level with this world. A rock is large, and extends far, so doth 
the church’s foundation; and the more large, the more firm: those are not the 
church’s friends that narrow its foundations. Secondly. It is built upon “ this 
rock.”—“ Thou art Peter,” which signifies a ‘stone or rock;’ Christ gave him 
that name when he first called him, Jno. i. 42; and here he confirms it : Peter, 
thou dost answer thy name; thou arta solid, substantial disciple, fixed and 
stayed, and one that there is some hold of: Peter is thy name, and strength 
and stability are with thee. Thou art not shaken with the waves of men’s 
fluetuating opinions concerning me, but established in the present truth, 
2 Pet.i.12. And, from the mention of this significant name, occasion is taken 
for this metaphor of building uponarock. Isf& Some, by this rock, understand 
Peter himself as an apostle, the chief, though not the prince, of the twelve; 
senior among them, but not superior over them. The church is built “upon 
the foundation of the apostles,” Hph. ii. 20. The first stones of that building 
were laid in and by their ministry ; hence their names are said to be written in 
the foundations of the new Jerusalem, ev. xxi. 14. Now Peter, being that 
apostle by whose hand the first stones of the church were laid, both in Jewish 
converts, Acts ii., and in the Gentile converts, Acts x., he might, in some sense, 
be said to be the rock on which it was built. Cephas was one that seemed to 
be a pillar, Gal. ii. 9. But it sounds very harsh to call a man that only lays the 
first stone of a building, which is a transient act, the foundation on which it is 
built, which is an abiding thing. Yet.if it were so, this would not serve to sup- 
a the pretensions of the bishop of Rome ; for Peter had no such headship as 

e claims, much less could devise it to his successors, least of all to the bishops 
of Rome, who, whether they are so in place or no, is a question; but that they 
are not so in the truth of Christianity, 1s past all question. 2nd. Others, by this 
rock, understand “ Christ.” —“ Thou art Peter ;” thou hast the name of a stone, 
but upon this rock, pointing to himself, “ I will build my church :” perhaps he 
laid his hand on his brent: as when he said, “ Destroy this temple,” Jno. ti. 19, 
when he “spake of the temple of his body.” Then he took occasion from the 
temple where he was, so to speak of himself, and gave occasion to some to un- 

- derstand him of that: so here he took occasion from Peter to speak of himself 
as the rock, and gave occasion to some to misunderstand him of Petey. But this 
must be explained by those many Scriptures which speak of Christ as the only 
foundation of the church: see 1 Cor. iii. 11; 1 Pet. ii. 6. Christ is both its 
founder and its foundation: he draws souls, and he draws them to himself; to 
bim ae are united, and on him they rest, and have a constant dependence. 
3rd. Others, by “this rock,” understand this confession which Peter made of 
Christ; and this comes all to one with understanding it of Christ himself. It 
was a“ good confession ” which Peter “witnessed:” “Thou art Christ, the 
Son of the living God;” the rest concurred with him init. Now, saith Christ, 
this is that great truth upon which I will build my church. 1. Take away this 
truth itself, and the universal church falls to the ground. If Christ be not the 
Son of God, Christianity is a cheat, and the church is a mere chimera; our 
fon etag| is vain, your faith is vain, and you are yet in your sins, 1 Cor. xv. 14, 17. 

f Jesus be not the Christ, those that own him are not of the church, but de- 
ceivers, and deceived. 2. Take away the faith and confession of this truth from 
any particular church, and it ceaseth to be a part, of Christ’s church, and 
relapseth to the state and character of infidelity. This is articulus stantis et 
cadentis ecclesia,— that article, with the admission or the denial of which the 
church either rises or falls;’ the main hinge on which the door of salvation 
turns: those who let go this, do not hold the foundation; and though they may 
call themselves Christians, they give themselves the lie; for the church is a 
sacred society, incorporated upon the certainty and assurance of this great 
truth—and great it is, and has prevailed. 

2. Christ here promiseth to preserye and secure his church when it is built : 
“The gates of hell shall not prevail against it;” neither against this truth, 
nor against the church which is built upon it. 1st. This implies that the church 
has enemies that fight against it, and endeavour its ruin and overthrow, here 
represented by the gates of hell, that is, the city of hell, which is directly oppo- 
site to this heavenly city, this “ city of the living God,” the devil’s interest among 
the children of men. “The gates of hell” are the powers and policies of the 
devil’s kingdom; the dragon’s heads ery horns, by which he makes war with 
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the lamb; all that comes out of hell gates, has been hatched and contrived 
there. ‘These fight against. the church, by opposing gospel truths, corrupting 
gospel ordinances, persecuting good ministers and good Christians; drawing 
or driving, persuading by craft or forcing by cruelty, to that which is incon- 
sistent with the purity of religion. This is the design of the gates of hell, to 
root out the name of Christianity, Ps. lxxxiii. 4, “to devour the man child,” 
Rev, xii. 4, to raze this city to the ground. 2nd. This assures us that the 
enemies of the church shall not gain their point. While the world stands, 
Christ will have a church in it, in which his truths and ordinances shall be 
owned and kept up, in spite of all the opposition of the powers of darkness; 
“they shall not prevail against it,” Ps. exxix. 1,2. This gives no security to 
any particular church, or church governors, that they shall never err, never 
apostatize, or be destroyed; but that, somewhere or other, the Christian reli- 
gion shall have a being, though not always in the same degree of purity and 
splendour, yet so as that the entail of it shall never be quite cut off: the woman 
lives, though in a wilderness, Rev. xiv. 12; cast down, but not destroyed, 
2 Cor. iv. 9; as dying, and, behold, we live, 2 Cor, vi. 9: corruptions grieving, 
persecutions grievous, but neither fatal. The church may be foiled in parti- 
cular encounters, but in the main battle it shall come off more than a con- 
queror: particular believers are “kept by the power of God through faith unto 
salvation,” 1 Pet. i. 5. 

Secondly. The other part of this character is to settle the order and govern- 
ment of the church, ver. 19. When a city or society is incorporated, officers are 
appointed, and empowered to act for the common good: a city without govern- 
ment is a chaos. ow this constituting of the government of the church is here 
expressed by the delivering of the keys, and with them a power to bind and 
loose. This is not to be understood of any peculiar power that Peter was in- 
vested with, as if he were sole doorkeeper of the kingdom of heaven, and had 
that key of David which belongs only to the son of David; no, this invests all 
the apostles and their successors with a ministerial power to guide and govern 
the fe of Christ, as it exists in particular congregations or churches, ac- 
cording to the rules of the Gospel: Claves regni cwlorum in B. Petro apostolo 
cuncti suscepimus sacerdotes,— All we that are priests received, in the person 
of the blessed apostle Peter, the keys of the kingdom of heaven:’ so Ambrose, 
de Dignit. Sacerd.: only the keys were first put into Peter’s hand, because he 
was the first that “opened the door of faith to the Gentiles,” Acts x. 28. As 
the king, in giving a charter to a corporation, empowers the magistrates to hold 
courts In his name, to try matters of fact, and determine therein according to 
law, confirming what is so done regularly, as if done in any of the superior 
courts ; so Christ, having incorporated his church, hath appointed the office of 
the ministry for the keeping up of order and government, and to see that his 
laws be duly observed: “I ail give thee the keys.” He doth not say he has 
given them, or doth now, but he will do it after his resurrection; when he 
ascended on high he gave those gifts, Eph. iv. 8. Then his power was actually 
given, not to Peter only, but to all the rest, ch. xxviii. 19, 20; Jno. xx. 21. He 
doth not say the keys shall be given, but, “ I will give” them; for ministers de- 
rive their authority from Christ, and all their power is to be used in his name, 
1 Cor. vy. 4. Now, 1. The power here delegated is a spiritual power; it is a 
power pertaining to the kingdom of heaven, that is, to the church, that part of 
it which is militant here on earth, to the gospel dispensation ; that is it about 
which the apostolical and ministerial power is wholly conversant. It is not any 
civil, secular power that is hereby conveyed; Christ’s ‘‘ kingdom is not of this 
world.” Their instructions afterwards were in “things pertaining to the 
kingdom of God,” Acts i. 3. 2. It is the power of the keys that is given; 
alluding to the custom of investing men with authority in such a place, by 
delivering to them the keys of the place; or, as the master of the house gives 
the keys to the steward, the keys of the stores, where the provisions are kept, 
that he may give to every one in the house their portion of meat in due season, 
Iu. xii. 42; and deny it, as there is occasion, according to the rules of the 
family. Ministers are stewards, 1 Cor.iv.1; J%t.i.7. Eliakim, that had the 
key of the house of David, was over the household, Zsa. xxii. 22. 3. it is a 
power to bind and loose; that is, following the metaphor of the keys, to shut 
and open. Joseph, that was lord of Pharaoh’s house, and steward of the stores, 
had power to bind his princes, and teach his senators wisdom, Ps. ev. 21, 22. 
When the stores and treasures of the house are shut up from any, they are 
bound: Jnterdico tibi aqua et igne,— I forbid thee the use of fire and water;’ 
when they are opened to them again, they are loosed from that bond, are dis- 
charged from the censure, and restored to their liberty. 4. It is a power which 
Christ has promised to own the due administration of, to ratify the sentences of 
his steward with his own approbation ; it shall be ‘bound in heaven, and loosed 
in heaven.” Not that Christ hath hereby obliged himself to confirm all church 
censures, right or wrong; but such as are duly passed according to the Word, 
clave non errante,— the key turning the right way, they are sealed in heaven; 
that is, the word of the Gospel, in the mouth of faithful ministers, is to be looked 
upon, not as the word of man, but as the Word of God, and to be received ac- 
cordingly, 1 T'hes. ii. 13; Jno. xiii. 20. Now the keys of the kingdom of heaven 
are, Ist. he key of doctrine, called the key of knowledge: ‘Your business shall 
be to explain to the world the will of God, both as to truth and duty; and for 
this you shall have your commissions, credentials, and full instructions.’ To bind 
and loose, in the common speech of the Jews at that time, signified to prohibit 
and permit: to teach or declare a thing to be unlawful, was to bind; to be 
lawful, was to loose. Now the apostles had an extraordinary power of this 
kind: some things forbidden by the law of Moses were now to be allowed, 
as the eating of such and such meats; some things allowed there, were now to 
be forbidden, as divorce: and the apostles were empowered to declare this to 
the world, and men might take it upon their words. When Peter was first 
taught himself, and then taught others, to call nothing common or unclean, this 
power was exercised. here is also an ordinary power hereby conveyed to all 
ministers to preach the Gospel as appointed officers, to tell people, in God’s 
name, and according to the Scriptures, what is good, and “ what the Lord re- 
quires of them;” and they who “declare the whole counsel of God,” use these 
keys well, Acts xx. 27. Some make the giving of the keys to allude to the cus- 
tom of the Jews in creating a doctor of the law, which was to put into his hand 
the keys of the chest where the book of the law was kept, noting his being 
authorized to take and read it;.and the binding and loosing, to allude to the 
fashion about their books which were in rolls: they shut them by binding them 
up with a string, which they untied when they opened them, Christ gives his 
apostles power to shut or open the book of the Gospel to ee oe as the case 
required: see the exercise of this power, Acts xiii. 46; xviii. 6. When ministers 
preach pardon and peace to the penitent, wrath and the curse to the impeni- 
tent, in Christ’s name, they act then pursuant to this authority of binding and 
loosing. 2nd. The key of discipline, which is but the application of the former 
to particular persons, upon a right estimate of their characters and actions. 
It is not a legislative power that is hereby conferred, but judicial. The judge 
doth not make the law, but only declares what is the law ; and upon an im- 
partial inquiry into the merits of the cause, gives sentence accordingly : such is 
the power of the keys, wherever it is lodged, with reference to church mem- 
bership, and the privileges thereof. Jirst. Christ’s ministers haye a power to 
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admit into the church: ‘Go, disciple all nations, baptizing them; those who 
profess faith in Christ, and obedience to him, admit them and their seed mem- 
bers of the church by baptism,’ Ministers are to let in to the wedding feast 
those that are bidden, and to keep out such as are apparently unfit for so holy 
acommunion. Secondly. They have a power to expel and cast out such as have 
forfeited their church membership; that is binding, refusing to unbelievers 
the application of gospel promises, and the seals of them; and declaring to such 
as appear to be “in the gall of bitterness and bond of iniquity,” that they have 
“no part or lot in the matter,” as Peter did to Simon Magus, though he had 
been baptized; and this isa binding over to the judgment of God. Thirdly. They 
have a power to restore, and to receive in again, upon their repentance, such as 
had been thrown out; to loose those whom they had bound; declaring to them, 
that if their repentance be sincere, the promise of pardon belongs to them. 
The apostles had a miraculous gift of discerning spirits; yet even they went by 
the rule of outward appearances, as Acts viii. 21; 1 Cor. v. 1; 2 Cor. ii. 7; 
1 Tim. i. 20; which ministers may still make a judgment upon, if they be skilful 
and faithful. ‘ ‘ : 

Lastly. Here is the charge which Christ gave his disciples to keep this private 
for the present, ver. 20; they must tell no man that he was Jesus the Christ; 
what they had professed to him they must not yet publish to the world, for 
several reasons: 1. Because this was the time of preparation for his kingdom, 
The great thing now preached was, that “the kingdom of heaven was at hand; 
and therefore those things were now to be insisted on which were preper to 
make way for Christ, as the doctrine of repentance, not this great truth, in and 
with which the kingdom of heaven was to be actually set up. Every thing is 
beautiful in its season; and it is good advice, “Prepare thy work, and after- 
wards build,” Pr. xxiv. 27. 2. Christ would have his messiahship preved by 
his works, and would rather they should testify of him than that his disciples 
should, because their testimony was but as his own, which he insisted not on3 
see Jno. v. 31, 34: he was so secure of the demonstration of his miracles, that 
he waived other witnesses, Jno. x. 25, 38. 3. If they had known that he was 
“Jesus the Christ,” they “would not have crucified the Lord of glory,” 
1 Cor. ii. 8. 4. Christ would not have the apostles preach this till they had the 
most convincing evidence ready to allege in confirmation of it. Great truths 
may suffer damage by being asserted before they can be sufliciently proved. 
Now the great proof of Jesus being the Christ was his resurrection; by that he 
was declared to be the Son of God with power; and therefore the Divine wis- 
dom would not have this truth preached till that could be alleged for proof of 
it. 5. It was requisite that the preachers of so great a truth should be fur- 
nished with greater measures of the Spirit than the apostles as yet had; there- 
fore the open asserting it was adjourned till the Spirit should be poured out 
uponthem. But when Christ was glorified, and the Spirit poured out, we find 
- Peter proclaiming upon the housetops what was here spoken in a corner, 
Aets ii. 36, that ‘‘ God hath made this same Jesus both Lord and Christ :” for 
as there is a time to keep silence, so there is a time to speak. 


21 From that time forth began Jesus to shew 
unto his disciples, how that he must go unto Jeru- 
salem, and suffer many things of the elders and chief 
priests and scribes, and be killed, and be raised again 
the third day. 22 Then Peter took him, and began 
to rebuke him, saying, Be it far from thee, Lord: 
this shall not be unto thee. 23 But he turned, and 
said unto Peter, Get thee behind me, Satan: thou 
art an offence unto me: for thou savourest not the 
things that be of God, but those that be of men. 


We have here Christ’s discourse with his disciples concerning his own suf- 
ferings; in which observe, ’ 

I. Christ's foretelling his sufferings. Now he began to do it, and from this 
time frequently spoke of them. Some hints he had already given of sufferings, 
as when he said, “ Destroy this temple;” when he spoke of the Son of man being 
lifted up; and of eating his flesh, and drinking his blood: but now he began 
to shew it, to speak plainly and expressly of it. Hitherto he had not touched 
upon this, because the disciples were weak, and could not well bear the notice 
ot a thing so very strange, and so very melancholy; but now they were more 
ripe in knowledge, and strong in faith, he began to tell them this. Note, Christ 
reveals his mind to his people gradually, and lets in light as they can bear it, 
and are fit to receive it. ‘“‘From that time,” when they had made that full con- 
fession of Christ, that he was the Son of God, then he began to shew them 
this: when he found them knowing in one truth, he taught them another; for 
to him that has, shall be given. Let them first be established in the principles 
of the doctrine of Christ, and then go on to perfection, Heb. vi. 1. If they had 
not been well grounded in the belief of Christ’s being the Son of God, it would 
have been a great shaking to their faith. All truths are not to be spoken to all 

ersons at all times, but such as are proper and suitable to the present state. 
Now observe, : 

First. What he foretold concerning his sufferings: the particulars and cir- 
cumstances of them are all surprising. 1. The place where he should suffer. 
He must go to Jerusalem, the head city, the holy city, and suffer there. Though 
he lived most of his time in Galilee, he must die at Jerusalem: there all the 
sacrifices were offered; there, therefore, he must die who is the great sacrifice 
Lu. xiii. 34. 2. The persons by whom he should suffer; “the elders, and chief 

riests, and scribes ;” these made up the great Sanhedrim, which sat at Jerusa- 

em, and was had in veneration by the people. Those that should have been 
most forward in owning and admiring Christ, were the most bitter in perse- 
euting him. It was strange that men of knowledge in the Scripture, who 
professed to expect the Messiah’s coming, and pretended to have something 
sacred in their character, should use him thus barbarously when he did come. 
Tt was the Roman power that condemned and crucified Christ; but he lays it at 
the door of the chief priests and scribes, who were the first movers. 3. What 
he should suffer. He must “ suffer many things,” and “ be killed.” His enemies’ 
insatiable malice, and his own invincible patience, appears in the variety and 
multiplicity of his sufferings. He suffered many things; and in the extremity of 
them, nothing less than his death would satisfy them; he must be killed. The 
suffering of many things, if not unto death, is more tolerable; for while there 
is life, there is hope; and death without such prefaces would be less tii ble: 
but he must first suffer many things, and then be killed. 4, What should be 
the happy issue of all his sufferings. He shall be ‘raised again the third day.” 
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| As the pucenetal so Christ himself, when he testified beforehand his sufferings, 


| third day 


' warned, may 


| Divine will. 


| may suppose, with a frown said, “ Get thee behind me, Satan.” He did 
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withal the glory that should follow, 1 Pet. i. 11, His rising again t 
roved him to be the Son of God, notwithstanding his Khingy and 
therefore st mentions that to keep up their faith. When he spoke of the cross 
and the shame, he spoke in the same breath of the joy set before him; in the 
prospect of which he “endured the cross, and despised the shame.” us we 
must look upon Christ’s sufferings for us—see his chibi the way to his 
glory; and thus we must look upon our suffering for Christ—look through it to 
the recompense of reward: “if we suffer with him, we shall reign with him.” 

Secondly. Why he foretold his sufferings. 1. To shew that they were the 
product ot an eternal counsel and consent; were agreed upon between the 
Father and the Son from eternity; “thus it behoved Christ to suffer.” The. 
matter was settled in the “determinate counsel and foreknowledge,” in pur- 
suance of his own voluntary susception and undertaking for our salvation: his 
sufferings were no surprise to him, did not come upon him as a snare, but he 
had a distinct and certain foresight of them, which greatly magnifies his love 
Jno. xviii. 4. 2. To rectify the mistakes of his disciples concerning the externa 
pomp and power of his kingdom, which they had imbibed the notion of. Be- 
lieving him to be the Messiah, they counted upon nee but dignity and 
authority in the world: but here Christ réads them another lesson; tells them 
of the cross and sufferings ; nay, and that the chief priests and elders, whom it 
is likely they expected to be the supports of the Messiah’s kingdom, should be 
the great enemies and persecutors of it. This would give them quite another 
idea of that kingdom which they themselves had preached the approach of : 
and it was requisite this mistake should be rectified. Those that follow Christ 
must be dealt plainly with, and warned not to expect great things in this world. 
3. It was to prepare them for the share, at least of sorrow and fear, which the 
must have in his sufferings: when he suffered many things, the disciples Ast 
not but suffer some; and if their Master be killed, they will be ill frightened. 
Let them know it before, that they may provide accordingly; and being fore- 
be fore-armed. 

IL. The offence which Peter tooh at this. He said; “ Be it far from thee, Lord,” 
and, it is likely, spoke the sense of the rest of the disciples, as before, for he was 
chief speaker. ‘‘ He took him, and began to rebuke him.” Perhaps Peter was a 
little elevated with the great things Christ had now said to him, which made 
him more bold with Christ than did become him; so hard is it to keep the 
spirit low and humble in the midst of great advancements. 

First. It didnot become Peter to contradict his Master, or take upon him to 
advise him. He might have wished that, ifit were ga fh this cup might pass 
away, without saying so peremptorily, ‘ This shall not be,’ when Christ had 
said, ‘It must be.’ Shall any teach God knowledge? He that reproveth God, 
let him answer it. Note, When God’s dispensations are either intricate or 
cross to us, it becomes us silently to acquiesce in, and not to prescribe to, the 

God knows what he has to do, without our teanhht : unless we 
know the mind of the Lord, it is not for us to be his counsellors, Rom. xi. 34. 

Secondly. It sayoured much of fleshly wisdom for him to appear so warmly 
against suffering, and to startle thus at the offence of the cross: it is the cor- 
rupt part of us that is thus solicitous to sleep in a whole skin. We are apt to 
look upon sufferings as they relate to this present life, to which they are 
uneasy; but there are other rules to measure them by, which, if duly observed, 
will enable us to make nothing of them, Rom. viii. 18. See how passionately 
Peter speaks: “Be it far from thee, Lord;” ‘God forbid that thou shouldst 
sufier and be killed; we cannot bear the thoughts of it :’ ‘ Master, spare thyself :’ 
it might be read; IAews cor, Kvpuce,—* Be merciful to thyself, and then no one else 
can be cruel to thee; pity thyself, and then this shall not be to thee.’ He 
would have Christ to dread suffering as much as he did: but we mistake if we 
measure Christ’s love and patience by our own. He intimates likewise the 
improbability of the thing, humanly speaking: “ ‘This shall not be unto thee:” 
‘It is impossible that one who hath so great an interest in the people as thou 
hast, should be crushed by the elders, who fear the people. This can never be. 
We, that have followed thee, will fight for thee, if occasion be; and there are 
thousands that will stand by us.’ ; 

ILI. Christ’s displeasure against Peter for this suggestion of his, yer. 23. We 
do not read of any thing said or done by any of his disciples, at any time, that 
he resented so very ill as this here, though Pay, often offended. Observe, 

First. How he expressed his displeasure: he turned upon Eotergndswe 

not so 

much as take time to deliberate upon it, but gave an immediate reply to the 
temptation, which was such as made it to appear how heinously he took it. 
Just now he had said, “ Blessed art thou, Simon,” and had eyen laid him in his 
bosom; but here, “‘ Get thee behind me, Satan;” and there was cause for both. 
zood man may, by a surprise of temptation, soon grow very unlike 

himself. ‘He answered him as he did Satan himself, ch. iv. 10. Note, 1. It is 
the subtlety of Satan to send temptations to us by the unsuspected hands of 
our best and dearest friends: thus he assaulted Adam by Eve; Job by his 
wife; and here Christ by his beloved Peter. It concerns us therefore not to be 
ignorant of his devices, but to stand against his wiles and depths, by standing 
always upon our guard against sin, whoever moves us toit. Even the kind- 
nesses of our friends are often abused by Satan, and made use of as temptations 
tous. 2. Those who have their spiritual senses exercised, will be aware of the 
voice of Satan, even in a friend, a disciple, a minister that dissuades them from 
their duty: we must not regard who speaks, so much as what is spoken; we 


testifie 


) should learn to know the devil’s voice when he speaks in a saint, as well as 


when he speaks in a serpent. Whoever takes us off from that which is good, 
and would have us afraid of doing too much for God, speaks Satan’s language. 
3. We must be free and faithful in reproving the dearest friend we have, that 
saith or doth amiss, though it may be under colour of kindness to us. We must 
not compliment, but rebuke, mistaken courtesies: faithful are the wounds of a 
friend; such smitings must be accounted kindnesses, Ps. exli.5. 4. Whatever 
appears to be a temptation to sin must be resisted with abhorrence, and not 
parleyed with. 

Secondly. What was the 
resent a motion that seeme 
given. ! 

First. “Thou art an offence to me.” SxavdaAov pov ei, ‘Thou art my hindrance :’ 
so it may be read; ‘ Thou standest in my way.’ Christ was hastening on in the 
work of our salvation; and his heart was so much upon it, that he took it ill to 
be hindered, or tempted to start back, from the hardest and most discouraging 
part of his undertaking: so strongly was he engaged for our xedeapie that 
they who but indirectly endeavoured to divert him from it, touche 


groans of this displeasure; why did Christ thus 
not only harmless, but kind? Two reasons are 


him in a 
very tender and sensitive part; Peter was not so sharply reproved for dis- 
owning and denying his Master in his sufferings, as he was for dissuading him 
from them; though that was the defect, this the excess of kindness. It argues 
a very great firmness and resolution of mind in any business, when it is an 
offence to be dissuaded, and a man will not endure to hear any thing to 

contrary, like that of Ruth, “ Entreat me not to leave thee.” Note, Our Lord 
Jesus preferred our salvation before his own ease and safety; for “even Christ 
pleased not himself,” Rom. xy. 3: he came into the world not to spare himself, 
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as Peter advised, but to spend himself. See why he called Peter “Satan” when 
he suggested this to him: because whatever stood in the way of our salvation, 
he looked upon as coming from the devil, who is a sworn enemy to it. The 
same Satan that afterwards entered into Judas maliciously, to destroy him in 
his undertaking, here prompted Peter plausibly to divert him from it: thus he 
changes himself into an angel of light. “Thou art an offence unto me.” Note, 
1. Those that engage in any great and good work, must expect to meet with 
hindrance and opposition, from friends and foes, from within and from without. 
2. Those that obstruct our progress in any duty, must be looked upon as “an 
offence to us:” then we do the will of God, as Christ did, whose meat and 
drink it was to do it, when it is a trouble to us to be solicited from our duty. 
Those that hinder us from doing or suffering for God, when we are called to it, 
whatever they are in other things, in that they are Satans, adversaries to us. 

Secondly. “ Thou savourest not the things that be of God, but those that be 
of men.” Note, 1. The things that be of God, that is, the concerns of his will 
and glory, do often clash and interfere with the things that be of men, that is, 
with our own wealth, pleasure, and reputation ; while we mind Christian duty 
as our way and work, and the Divine favour as our end and portion, we savour 
the things of God; but if these be minded, the flesh must be denied, hazards 
must be run, and hardships borne; and here is the trial which of the two we 
savour. 2. Those that inordinately fear, and industriously decline suffering for 
Christ, when they are called to it, savour more of the things of man, than of the 
things of God; they relish those things more themselves, and make it appear 
to others that they do so. 


24 Then said Jesus unto his disciples, If any man 
will come after me, let him deny himself, and take 
up his cross, and follow me. 25 For whosoever will 
save his life shall lose it: and whosoever will lose his 
life for my sake shall find it. 26 For what is a man 
profited, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul? or what shall a man give in exchange 


o 
for his soul? 27 For the Son of man shall come in 


the glory of his Father with his angels; and then he 
shall reward every man according to his works. 28 
Verily I say unto you, There be some standing here, 
which shall not taste of death, till they see the Son 


of man coming in his kingdom. 


Christ having shewed his disciples that he must suffer, and that he was ready 
and willing to suffer, here shews them that they must suffer too, and must be 
ready and willing to it: it is a weighty discourse that we have in these verses. 

I. Here is the law of discipleship laid down, and the terms fixed upon which 
‘we may have the honour and benefit of it, ver. 24; he said this to his disciples, 
not only that they might instruct others concerning it, but that by this rule 
they might examine their own sincerity. Observe, J Y 

First. What it is to be a disciple of Christ: it is to come after him. When 
Christ called disciples, this was the word of command, “Follow me.” A true 
disciple of Christ is one that doth follow him in duty, and shall follow him to 
glory; he is one that comes after Christ, not one that prescribes to him, as 
Peter now undertook to do, forgetting his place; a disciple of Christ comes 
after him as the sheep after the shepherd; the servant after his master; the 
soldiers after their captain; he is one that aims at the same end that Christ 
aimed at, the glory of God, and the glory of Heaven; and one that walks in the 
same way that he walked in; is led by his spirit; treads in his steps; submits 
to his conduct ; and “follows the Lamb whithersoever he goeth,” Kev. xiv. 4. 

Secondly. What are the great things required of those that will be Christ’s 
disciples. If any man will come; Ei ris @é\c,—* If any man be willing’ to come: 
it notes a deliberate choice, and cheerfulness, and resolution in that choice. 
Many are disciples more by chance, or the will of others, than by any act of 
their own will; but Christ will have his people volunteers, Ps. cx. 3; it is as if 
Christ had said, If any of the people, that are not my disciples, be steadfastly 
minded to come to me, and if you that are, be in like manner minded to stick to 
me, it is upon these terms, these and no other; you must follow me in suf- 
ferings, as well as in other things; and therefore when you sit down to count 
the cost, reckon upon it. 

Now what are these terms? 1. Let him deny himself. Peter had advised 
Christ to spare himself, and would be ready in the like case to take the advice; 
but Christ tells them all, they must be so far from sparing themselves, that 
they must deny themselves. Herein they must come after Christ; for his 
birth, and life, and death, were all a continued act of self-denial, a self- 
emptying, PAil. ii. 7,8, If self denial be a hard lesson, and against the grain 
to flesh and blood, it is no more than what our Master learned and practised 
before us, and for us, both for our redemption and for our instruction ; and 
“the servant is not aboye his Lord.” Note, All the disciples and followers of 
Jesus Christ must deny themselves. It is the fundamental law of admission 
into Christ’s school, and the first and great lesson to be learned in his school, 
to deny ourselves ; it is both the strait gate and the narrow way; it is necessary 
in order to our learning all the other good lessons that are there taught. We 
must deny ourselyes absolutely: we must not admire our own shadow, nor 
gratify our own humour; we must not lean to our own understanding, nor 
seek our own things, nor be our own end. We must deny ourselves compara- 
tively: we must deny ourselves for Christ, and his will, and glory, and the 
service of his interest in the world; we must deny ourselves for our brethren, 
and for their good; and we must deny ourselves for ourselves: deny the appe- 
tites of the body for the benefit of the soul. 2. Let him take up his cross. ‘The 
cross is here put for all sufferings, as men or Christians; providential afHictions ; 

ersecutions for righteousness’ sake; every trouble that befalls us, either 
for doing well or for doing ill. ‘The troubles of Christians are fitly called 
crosses, in allusion to the death of the cross, which Christ was obedient to; 
and it should reconcile us to troubles, and take off the terror of them, that they 
are what we bear in common with Christ, and such as he hath borne before us. 
Note, ist. Every disciple of Christ hath his cross, and must count upon it; as 
each hath his special duty to be done, so each hath his special trouble to be 
borne, and every one feels most from his own burthen. Crosses are the common 
lot of God’s children, but of this common lot each hath his particular share: 
that is our cross which Infinite eos hath appointed for us, and a Sovereign 
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|| Providence has laid on us, as fittest for us: It is good for us to call the cross 


we are under our own, and entertain it accordingly: we are apt to think we 
could bear such an one’s cross better than our own; but that is best which is, and 
we ought to make the best of it. 2nd. Every disciple of Christ must take up 
that which the wise God hath made his cross: it is an allusion to the Roman 
custom of compelling those that were condemned to be crucified to carry their 
cross; when Simon carried Christ’s cross after him this phrase was illustrated. 
First. It is supposed that the cross lies in our way, and is prepared for us; we 
must not make crosses to ourselves, but must accommodate ourselves to those 
which God has made for us. Our rule is, not to go a step out of the way of 
duty, either to meet a cross, or to miss one: we must not by our rashness and 
indiscretion pull crosses down upon our heads, but must take them up when 
they are laid iu our way; we must so manage an affliction, as that it may not 
be a stumblingblock or hindrance to us in any service we have to do for God : 
we must take it up out of our way, by getting over the offence of the cross; 

None of these things move me;” and we must then go on with it in our way, 
though it lie heavy. Secondly. That which we have to do is not only to bear 
the cross—that a stock, or a stone, or a stick may do,—not only to be silent 
under it; but we must take up the cross, must improve it to some good advan- 
tage: not say, ‘This is an evil, and 1 must bear it, because I cannot help it;’ 
but, ‘This isan evil, and I will bear it, because it shall work for my good.’ 
When we rejoice in our afflictions, and glory in them, then we take up the 
cross. his fitly follows upon denying ourselves; for he that will not deny 
himself the pleasures of sin, and the advantages of this world, for Christ, when 
it comes to the push will never have the heart to take up his cross. “He that 
cannot take up a resolution to live a saint, has a demonstration within himself 
that he is never like to die a martyr:” so archbishop Tillotson. 3. Let him 
follow me in this particular of taking up the cross. Suffering saints must lool: 
unto Jesus, and take from him both direction and encouragement in suffering. 
Do we bear the cross; we therein follow Christ, who bears it before us, bears 
it for us, and so bears it off us: he bore the heavy end of the cross, the end that 
had the curse upon it, (that was a heavy end,) and so made the other light and 
easy for us. Or, we may take it in general: we must follow Christ in all 
instances of holiness and obedience. Note, The disciples of Christ must study 
to imitate their Master, and conform themselves in every thing to his example, 
and continue in well-doing, whatever crosses lie in their way. To do well, and 
to suffer ill, is to follow Christ: “If any man will come after me, let him follow 
me;” that seems to be idem per idem,— the same thing over again.” What is 
the difference? Surely it is this: ‘If any man will come after me in profession, 
and so have the name and credit of a disciple, let him follow me in truth, and 
so do the work and duty of a disciple.’ Or thus: ‘If any man will set out 
after me in good beginning, let him continue to follow me with all perse- 
verance:’ that is, following the Lord fully, as Caleb did. Those that come 
after Christ must fulfil after him. 

Il. Here are arguments to persuade us to submit to these laws, and come up to 
these terms. Self-denial and patient suffering are hard lessons, which will 
never be learned, if we consult with flesh and blood; let us therefore consult 
with our Lord Jesus, and see what advice he will give us. And here he 
gives us, 

First. Some considerations proper to engage us to these duties of self-denial 
and suffering for Christ. Consider, 1. The weight of that eternity which de- 
pends upon our present choice, yer. 25: ‘‘ Whosoever shall save his life,” by 
denying Christ, “shall lose it;” and whosoever is content to “ lose his life,” for 
owning Christ, “shall find it.” Here is life and death, good and eyil, the 
blessing and the curse, set before us. Observe, Ist. The misery that attends 
the most plausible apostacy. Whosoever will save his life in this world, if it 
be by sin, he shall lose it in another; he that forsakes Christ to preserve a 
temporal life, and avoid a tempora! death, will certainly come short of eternal 
life, and will be hurt by the second death, and eternally held by it. There 
cannot be a fairer pretence for apostacy and iniquity than saving the life by 
it, so cogent is the law of self-perservation; and yet even that is folly, for it 
will prove in the end self-destruction. The life saved is but for a moment, the 
death shunned is but a sleep; but the lifelost is everlasting; and the death 
run upon, is the depth and complement of all misery, and an endless separa- 
tion from all good. Now let any rational man consider of it, take advice, and 
speak his mind, whether there is any thing got at long run by apostacy, though 
aman save his estate, preferment, or life by it. 2nd. The advantage that at- 
tends the most perilous and expensive constancy. Whosoever will lose his life 
for Christ’s sake, in this world, shall find it in a better, infinitely to his advan- 
tage. Note, First. There is many a life lost for Christ’s sake, in doing work, 
by labouring fervently for his name, in suffering work, by choosing rather to die 
than to deny him, or his truths and ways. Christ’s holy religion is handed 
down to us sealed with the blood of thousands, that have not known their 
own souls, but have despised their lives, (as Job speaks in another case,) though 
very valuable ones, when they have stood in competition with their duty, and 
the testimony of Jesus, Zev. xx. 4. Secondly. Though many have been losers 
for Christ, even of life itself, yet never any one was, or will be a loser by him 
in the end. The loss of other comforts for Christ may possibly be made up in 
this world, Mar. x. 30; the loss of life cannot, but it shall be made up in the 
other world, in an eternal life; the believing prospect of which hath been the 
great support of suffering saints in all ages: an assurance of the life they 
should find, in lieu of the life they hazarded, hath enabled them to triumph over 
death in all its terrors, to go smiling to a scaffold, and stand pinging at a stake, 
and to call the utmost instances of their enemies’ rage but a light affliction. 
2. The worth of the soul, which lies at stake; and the worthlessness of the 
world, in comparison of it, ver. 26: “ What is a man profited, if he gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul,” rv Yvxqv avr0v ; the same word which is 
translated, ‘his life, ver. 25: for the soul is the life, Gen. ii. 7. This alludes to 
that common principle, that whatever a man gets, if he lose his life, it will do 
him no good, he cannot enjoy his gains. But it looks higher, and speaks of the 
soul as immortal, and a loss of it beyond death, which cannot be compensated 
by the gain of the whole world. Note, Ist. Every man has a soul of his own. 
The soul is the spiritual and immortal part of man, which thinketh and rea- 
soneth, has a power of reflection and prospect, which acts in the body now, and 
will shortly act in a separation from the body. Our souls are our own, not in 
respect of dominion and propriety, for we are not our own: “ All souls are 
mine,” saith God; but in respect of nearness and concern, our souls are our 
own, for they are ourselves. 2nd. It is possible the soul may be lost, and there 
is danger of it. The soul is lost when it is eternally separated from all the good, 
to all the evil, that a soul is capable of; when it dies, as a soul can die, when it 
is separated from the favour of God, and sunk under his wrath and curse. A 
man is never undone till he is in hell. 3rd. If the soul be lost, it is of the 
sinners own losing. / che man loseth his own soul, for he doth that which is 
certainly destroying’ +o it, and neglects that which alone would be bate 
Hos. xiii, 9; the sinne: dies, because he will die; his blood is on his own head. 
4th. One soul is worth more than all the world; our own souls that we have, are 
of greater value to us than all the wealth, honour, and pleasures of this present 
time, if we had it. Here is the whole world set in the scale against one soul, 
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and Tekel written upon it; it is weighed in the balance, and found too light 
to weigh it down. This is Christ's judgment upon the matter, and he is a com- 
petent judge; he had reason to know the price of souls, for he redeemed them, 
nor would he underrate the world, for he made it. 5th. The winning of the 
world, is often times the losing of the soul. Many an one has ruined his eternal 
interest, by his preposterous and inordinate care to secure and advance his 
temporal ones. It is the love of the world, and the eager pursuit of it, that 
drowns men in destruction and perdition. 6th. The loss of the soul, is so 
great a loss, that the gain of the whole world will not countervail it, or make 
it up. He that loses his soul, though it be to gain the world, makes a very bad 
bargain for himself, and will sit down at last an unspeakable loser. When he 
comes to balance the account, and to compare the profit and loss, he will find, 
that instead of the advantage he promised himself, he is ruined to all intents 
and purposes, is irreparably broken. “ What shal! a man give in exchange for 
his soul?” Note, If once the soul be lost, it is lost for ever. There is no 
av7é\Any.a, nO counterprice that can be paid, or will be accepted. It is a loss, 
that never can be repaid, never be retrieved. If, after that great price which 
Christ laid down to redeem our souls, and to restore us to the possession of 
them, they be so neglected for the world, as that they come to be lost, that 
new mortgage will never be taken off, there remains no more sacrifices for 
sins, nor price for souls, but the equity of redemption is eternally precluded; 
therefore, it is good to be wise in time, and do well for ourselves. , 

Secondly. Here are some considerations proper to encourage us in self- 
denial and suffering for Christ. ; 

1. The assurance we have of Christ’s glory at his second coming to judge the 
world, ver. 27. If we look to the end of all these things, the period of the 
world, and the posture of souls then, we shall from thence form a very differ- 
ent idea of the present state of things. If we see things as they will appear 
then, we shall see them as they should appear now. The great encouragement 
to stedfastness in religion, is taken from the second coming of Christ, considering 
it, Ist. As his honour. “The Son of man shall come in the glory of his Father, 
with his angels.” To look upon Christ in his state of humiliation, so abased, 
so abused, a reproach of men, and despised of the people, would discourage 
his followers from taking any pains, or running any hazards for him; but, 
with an eye of faith, to see the captain of our salvation coming in his glory, in 
all the pomp and power of the upper world, will animate us, and make us 
think nothing too much to do, or too hard to suffer for him. “The Son of man 
shall come.” He here gives himself the title of his humble state, he is the Son 
of man, to shew that he is not ashamed to own it. His first coming, was in the 
meanness ot his children, who being partakers of flesh, he took part of the 
same; but his second coming will bein the glory of his Father. In his first 
coming he was attended with poor disciples; in his second coming he will be 
attended with glorious angels; and if we suffer with him, we shall be “ glori- 
fied with him,” 2 Zim. ii. 12. 2nd. As our concern. Then “he shall reward 
every man according to his works.” Observe, First. Jesus Christ will come 
as a judge, to dispense rewards and punishments, infinitely exceeding the 
greatest that any earthly potentate has the dispensing of. ‘The terror of men’s 
tribunal, ch. x. 18, will be taken off by a believing prospect of the glory of 
Christ’s tribunal. Secondly. Men will'then be rewarded, not according to 
their gains in this world, but according to their works, according to what they 
were, and did. In that day, the treachery of backsliders will be punished 
with eternal destruction; and the constancy of faithful souls reeompensed with 
a crown of life. Thirdly. The best preparative for that day, is to deny our- 
selves, and take up our cross, and follow Christ; for so we shall make the 
judge our friend; and these things will then pass well in the account. Fourthly. 
The rewarding of men according to their works is deferred till ‘ that day.” 
Here good and eyil seem to be dispensed promiscnously ; we see not apostacy 
punished with immediate strokes, nor fidelity encouraged with immediate 
smiles from heaven; but in that day all will be set to rights; therefore, judge 
nothing before the time, 2 Jim. iv. 6—8. 

2. The near approach of his kingdom in this world, ver. 28: it was so near, 
that there were some attending him that should live to see it. As Simeon was 
assured that he should not ‘see death till he had seen the Lord’s Christ” 
come in the flesh; so some are assured that they shall not taste death, 
(death is a sensible thing, its terrors are seen, its bitterness is tasted,) till they 
had seen the Lord’s Christ coming in his kingdom. At the end of time he shall 
come in his Father’s glory, but now in the fulness of time he was to come in 
his own kingdom, his mediatorial kingdom. Some little specimen was given 
of his glory a few days after this in his transfiguration, eh. xvii. 1; then he 
tried his robes. But this points at Christ’s coming, by the pouring out of his 
Spirit, the planting of the gospel church, the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
the taking away of the place and nation of the Jews, who were the most bitter 
enemies to Christianity. Here was the Son of man coming in his kingdom. 
Many then present lived to see it, particulary John, who lived till after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and saw Christianity planted in the world. Let this 
encourage then the followers of Christ to suffer for him. Ist. That their 
undertaking shall be succeeded; the apostles were employed in setting up 
Christ’s kingdom; let them know for their comfort, that whatever opposition 
they meet with, yet they should carry their point, should see of the travail of 
their soul. Note, It is a great encouragement to suffering saints to be assured, 
not only of the safety, but of the advancement of Christ’s kingdom among men; 
not only notwithstanding their sufferings, but by their sufferings. A believing 
prospect of the success of the kingdom of grace, as well as of our share in the 
kingdom of glory, may carry us cheerfully through our sufferings. 2nd. That 
their cause shall be pleaded, their deaths shall be revenged, and their perse- 
entors reckoned with. 3rd, That this shall be done shortly, in the present age. 
Note, The nearer the church’s deliverances are, the more cheerful should we 
be in our sufferings for Christ. “ Behold, the Judge standeth before the door.” 
Tt is spoken as a favour to those that should survive the present cloudy time, 
that they should see better days. Note, It is desirable to share with the 
church in her joys, Dan. xii. 12. Observe, Christ. saith, some shall live to see 
those glorious days, not all; some shall enter into the promised land, but 
others shall fallin the wilderness. He doth not tell them who should live to 
see this kingdom, lest if they had known, they should have put off the thoughts 
of dying, but some of them shall; ‘Behold, the Lord is at hand.’ “The Judge 
standeth before the door;” be patient therefore brethren. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


In this chapter we have, I. Christ, in his pomp and glory, transfigured, ver. I—13. Il. 
Christ, in his power and grace, casting the devil out of a child, ver. 14—21. And, IIT. 
Christ, in his poverty and great humiliation, 1. Foretelling his own sufferings, ver. 22, 23. 
2. Paying tribute, ver. 24—27; so that here is Christ, the brightness of his Father's 
glory, by himself, purging our sins, paying our debts, and destroying for us him that 
had the power of death, that is, the devil. Thus were the several indications of Christ's 
gracious intentions admirably interwoven. 
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ND after six days Jesus 


taketh Peter, James, and 
John his brother, and 
bringeth them up into an 


. 5 . 
high mountain apart, 2 


And was transfigured be- 
fore them: and his face 
did shine as the sun, and 
his raiment was white as 


the light. 3 And, behold, 
there appeared unto them Moses and Elias talking 
with him. 4 Then answered Peter, and said unto 
Jesus, Lord, it is good for us to be here: if thou 
wilt, let us make here three tabernacles; one for 
thee, and one for Moses, and one for Hlias. 5 While 


he yet spake, behold, a bright cloud overshadowed 


them: and behold a voice out of the cloud, which 
said, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased ; hear ye him. 6 And when the disciples 
heard it, they fell on their face, and were sore afraid. 
7 And Jesus came and touched them, and: said, 
Arise, and be not afraid. 8 And when they had 
lifted up their eyes, they saw no man, save Jesus 
only. 9 And as they came down from the moun- 


tain, Jesus charged them, saying, Tell the vision to no 


man, until the Son of man be risen again from the 
dead. 10 And his disciples asked him saying, Why 
then say the scribes that Elias must first come ? 
11 And Jesus answered and said unto them, Elias 
truly shall first come, and restore all things. 12 
But I say unto you, That Ehas is come already, and 
they knew him not, but have done unto him what- 
soever they listed. Likewise shall also the Son of 


man suffer of them. 13 Then the disciples under- 


stood that he spake unto them of John the Baptist. 


We have here the story of Christ’s transfiguration.. He had said that the Son 
of man should shortly come in his kingdom, to which promise all the three 
evangelists industriously connect this story, as if Christ’s transfiguration 
were intended for a specimen and an earnest of the kingdom of Christ, and of 
that light and love of his, which therein appears to his select and sanctified 
ones. Peter speaks of this as the power and coming of our Lord Jesus 
2 Pet. i. 16, because it was an emanation of his power, and a previous notice o 
his coming, which it was fit should be introduced by such proper prefaces. 
When Christ was here in his humiliation, though his state for the main was a 
state of abasement and affliction, yet there were some glimpses of his glory 
intermixed, that he himself might be the more encouraged in his Baner mes, 
and others the less offended. His birth, his baptism, his temptation, and his 
death, were the most remarkable instances of his humiliation; and these were 
each of them attended with some signal points of glory, and the smiles of hea- 
ven. But the series of his public ministry, being a continued humiliation, here, 
just in the midst of that, comes in this discovery of his glory. As now he is in 
heaven he has his condescensions, so when he was on earth he had his adyance- 
ments. Now concerning Christ’s transfiguration, observe, 

I. The circumstances of it, which are here noted, ver. 1. A 

First. The time: six days after he had had that solemn conference with his 
disciples, ch. xvi. 21. St. Luke saith, it was about eight days after, six whole 
days intervening, and this, the eighth day, that day seven-night. Nothing is 
recorded to be said or done by our Lord Jesus, for six days before his trans- 
figuration ; thus before some great appearances, “ there was a silence in heayen 
for the space of half an hour,” Fev. viii. 1. Then, when Christ seems to be 
doing nothing for his church, expect ere long something more than ordinary. 

Secondly. The place: it was on the top of a high mountain apart. Christ 
chose a mountain. 1, Asa secret place: he went apart; for though a city upon 
a hill ean hardly be hid; two or three persons upon a hill can hardly be found; 
therefore their private oratories were commonly on mountains. Christ chose 
a retired place to be transtfigured in, because his appearing pee in his glory 
was not agreeable to his present state, and thus he would shew his humility, 
and teach us, that privacy doth much befriend our communion with God, 
Those that would maintain an intercourse with heaven, must frequently 
withdraw from the converse and business of this world, and they will find 
themselves never less alone than when alone, for the Father is with them. 
2. Though a sublime place, elevated above things below. Note, Those that 
would have a transforming fellowship with God, must not only retire, but 
ascend; lift up their hearts, and seek things above. The call is, ** Come up 
hither,” Rev. vi. 1. 
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Thirdly. The witnesses of it: “He took with him Peter, and James, and 
John.” 1. He took three, a competent number, to testify what they should see; 
for out of the “ mouth of two or three witnesses shall every word be established.” 
Christ makes his appearances certain enough, but not too common, not to all the 
people. but to witnesses, Acts x. 41, that they might be blessed who have not 
seen, and yet they have believed. 2. He took these three, because they were 
the chief of his disciples—the first three of the worthies of the son of David; 
probably they excelled in gifts and graces. ‘They were Christ’s favourites, 
singled out to be the witnesses of his retirements: they were present when 
he raised the damsel to life, Mar. v. 37; they were afterwards to be the wit- 
nesses of his agony, and this was to prepare them for that. Note, A sight of 
Christ’s glory, while we are here in this world, is a good preparative for our suf- 
ferings with him, as these are preparatives for the sight of his glory in the other 
world. Paul, that had abundance ofstrouble, had abundance of revelations. 

Il. The manner of it. yer. 2: “ He was transfigured before them.” The sub- 
stance of his body remainded the same, but the accidents and Bp pesracces of it 
were greatly altered: he was not turned into a spirit; but his body, which had 
appeared in weakness and dishonour, now appeared in power and glory. “He 
was transfigured,” peraop)o4,— he was metamorphosed.’ The profane poets 
amused and abused the world with idle extravagant stories of metamorphoses, 
especially the mee ho ee of their gods, and such as were disparaging and 
diminishing to them, which were equally false and ridiculous. ‘To these some 
think Peter has an eye, when being about to mention this transfiguration of 
Christ, he saith, “ we have not followed cunningly devised fables,” when we 
“made it known unto you,” 2 Pet. i. 14. Christ was both God and man; but in 
the days of his flesh he took on him the form of a servant, woppav SodAov, Phil. ii.7 
he drew a veil over the glory of his godhead ; but now, in his transfiguration, 
he put by that veil, appeared év poppy Gcov,— in the form of God, Phil. ii. 6; 
rave his disciples a glimpse of his glory, which could not. but change his form. 
The great truth which we declare is, that “ God is light,” 1 Jno. i. 5; dwells in 
light, 1 Tim. vi. 16; covers himself with light, Ps. civ. 2: and therefore, when 
Christ would appear in the form of God, he appeared in light, the most 
glorious of all visible beings, the firstborn of the creation, and most near] 
resembling the Eternal Parent. Christ is the light; while he was in the world, 
he shined in darkness; and therefore the world knew him not, Jno. i. 5, 10. 
But at this time, that “light shined out of the darkness.” 

Now his transfiguration appeared in two things: 

First. “ His face did shine as the sun.” The face is the principal part of the 
body by which we are known; therefore such a brightness was put on Christ’s 
face, that face which afterwards he hid not from shame and spitting. It shone 
as the sun when it goes forth in its strength—so clear, so bright—for he is the 
Sun of Righteousness, the light of the world. The face of Moses shone but as 
the moon, with a borrowed, refiected light; but Christ’s shone as the sun, with 
an innate, inherent light, which was the more sensibly glorious because it sud- 
denly broke out as it were from behind a black cloud. Secondly. “ His raiment 
was white as the light.” All his body was altered, as his face was; so that 
beams of light, darting from every part through his clothes, made them white 
and glittering. The shining of the face of Moses was so weak that it could 
easily be concealed by a thin veil; but such was the glory of Christ’s body, 
that his clothes were enlightened by it. 

Ill. The companions of it. , 
saints ;” and, as a specimen of that, there now “appeared unto them Moses 
and Elias, talking with him,” ver. 3. Observe, 1. There were glorified saints 
attending him, that when there were three to bear record on earth—Peter, 
James, and John, there might be some to bear record from heaven too. Thus 
here was a lively resemblance of Christ’s kingdom, which is made up of saints 
in heaven and saints on earth, and to which belong “the spirits of just men 
made perfect.” Wesee here that they which are fallen asleep in Christ are 
not perished, but do exist in a separate state, and shall be forthcoming when 
there is occasion. 2. These two were “ Moses and Elias,” men very eminent in 
their day; they had both fasted forty days and forty nights, as Christ did, and 
wrought other miracles, and were both remarkable at their going out of the 
world, as well as in their living in the world. Elias was carried to heaven ina 
fiery chariot, and died not: the body of Moses was never found; possibly it was 
preserved from corruption, and reserved for this appearance. The Jews had 
great respect for the memory of Moses and Elias; and therefore they came to 
witness of him, they came to carry tidings concerning him to the upper world. 
In them the law and the prophets did honour to Christ, and bore testimony to 
him. Moses and Elias appeared to the disciples: they saw them, and heard 
them talk; and either by thete discourse, or by information from Christ, they 
knew them to be Moses and Elias: glorified saints shall know one another in 
heaven. hey talked with Christ. Note, Christ has communion with the 
blessed, and will be no Set had to any of the members of that glorified corpo- 
ration. Christ was now to be sealed in his Depphesea office; and therefore 
these two arent prophets were fittest to attend him, as transferring all their 
ee interest to him, for “in these last days God speaks to us by his 

Son eb. i, 1. 

IV. The great pleasure and satisfaction that the disciples took in the sight of 
Christ's glory. Peter, as usual, spoke for the rest: “ Lord, it is good for us to 
be here.” Peter here expresseth, 

First. The delight they had in this converse: “Lord, it is good for us to be 
here.” Though upon “a high mountain,’ which we may suppose rough and un- 

leasant, black and cold, yet “ it is good to be here.” He speaks the sense of his 

ellow disciples; it is not only good for me, but good for us. He did not covet 
to monopolize this favour, but gladly takes them in. He saith this to Christ. 
Pious and devout affections love to pour out themselves before the Lord Jesus. 
The soul that loves Christ, and loves to be with him, loves to go and tell him 
so. “Lord, it is good for us to be here.” This intimates a thankful acknow- 
ment of his kindness in admitting them to this favour. Note, Communion 
with Christ is the delight of Christians; all the disciples of the Lord Jesus 
reckon it is good for them to be with him in the holy mount; itis good to be 
here, where Christ is, and brings us along with him by his appointment ; it is 
good to be here, retired and alone with Christ; to be here, where we may 
behold the beauty of the Lord Jesus, Ps. xxvii. 4, It is pleasant to hear Christ 
compare notes with Moses and the prophets—to see how all the institutions of 
the law, and all the predictions of the prophets, pointed at Christ, and were 
fulfilled in him. 

Secondly. The desire they had of the continuance of it: “ Let us make here 
three tabernacles.” There was in this, as in many other of Peter’s sayings, a 
mixture of weakness and of good will, more zeal than discretion. 1. Here was 
a zeal for this converse with heavenly things, a landable complacency in the 
sight they had of Christ’s glory. Note, Those that by faith behold the beauty 
of the Lord in his house, cannot but desire to dwell there all the days of their 
life. It is good having a nail in God’s holy place, /zr. ix. 8; a constant abode; 
to be in holy ordinances, as a man at home, not as a wayfaring man. Peter 
thought this mountain was a fine spot of ground to build upon; and he was for 
making tabernacles there, as Moses inthe wilderness made a tabernacle for 
the Shechinah, or Divine glory. It argued great respect for his Master and 
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the heavenly guests, with some commendable forgetfulness of himself and his 
fellow disciples, that he would have tabernacles for Christ, and Moses, and 
Elias, but none for himself. He would be content to lie in the open air, on the 
cold ground, in such good company; if his Master have but where to lay his 
head, no matter whether he himself has or not. 2. Yet in this zeal he betrayed 
a great deal of weakness and ignorance. What need had Moses and Elias of 
tabernacles? They belonged to that blessed world “ where they hunger no 
more, nor doth the sun light upon them.” Christ had lately foretold his suf- 
ferings, and bid his disciples expect the like. Peter forgets that; or, to prevent 
it, will needs be building tabernacles in the mount of glory, out of the way of 
trouble: still he harps upon, ‘Master, spare thyself,’ though he had been so 
lately checked for it. There is a proneness in good men to expect the crown, 
without the cross. Peter was laying hold of this as the prize—though he 
had not yet fought his fight, nor finished his course—as those other disciples, 
ch, xx. 2). We are out in our aim, if we look for a heaven here upon earth. 
It is not for strangers and pilgrims (such we are, in our best circumstances, in 
this world,) to talk of building, or expect a continuing city. Yet it is some 
excuse to the incongruity of Peter’s proposal, not only that he knew not what 
he said, Zw. ix. 33, but also that he submitted the proposal to the wisdom of 
Christ: “If thou wilt, let us make tabernacles.” Note, Whatever tabernacles 
we propose to make to ourselves in this world, we must always remember to 
ask Christ leave. Now to this, which Peter said, there was no reply made; the 
disappearing of the glory would soon answer it. ‘They that promise themselves 
great things on this earth, will soon be undeceived by their own experience. 

V. The glorious testimony which God the Father gave to our Lord Jesus, 
in which he “received from him honour and glory,” 2 Pet. i. 17, when “there 
came this voice from the excellent glory.” This was like proclaiming the titles 
of honour or the royal style of a prince, when at his coronation he appears in 
his robes of state; and be it known, to the comfort of mankind, the royal style 
of Christ is taken from his mediation. Thus in vision he appeared with a rain- 
bow, the seal of the covenant, about his throne, Rev. iv. 3; for it is his glory 
mie our Redeemer. Now concerning this testimony from heaven to Christ, 

yserve 

First. How it came, and in what manner it was introduced. 1. There was 
“acloud.” We find often, in the Old Testament, that a cloud was the visible 
token of God’s presence; he came down upon mount Sinai in a cloud, 
Ex. xix. 9; and so to Moses, Hx. xxxiv. 5; Num. xi. 25; he took possession of 
the tabernacle in a cloud, and afterwards of the temple; where Christ was in 
his glory the temple was, and there God shewed himself present. We know 
not the balancings of the clouds; but we know that much of the intercourse 
and communication between heaven and earth is maintained by them. By the 
clouds vapours ascend, and rains descend; therefore God is said to make the 
clouds his chariots ; so he did here when he descended upon this mount. 2. It 
was a bright cloud. Under the law, it was commonly a thick and dark cloud 
that God made the token of his presence; he came down upon mount Sinai in 
a thick cloud, #2. xix. 16; and said he would dwell in the thick darkness, see 
1 Kin. viii. 1: but we are not now come to that mount that was covered with 
blackness and darkness, Heb. xii. 18, but to the mount that is crowned with a 
bright cloud. Both the Old Testament and the New Testament dispensation 
had tokens of God’s presence; but that was a dispensation of darkness, and 
terror, and bondage; this, of light, love, and liberty. 3. It “overshadowed 
them.” ‘This cloud was intended to break the force of that great light which 
otherwise would have overcome the disciples, and have been intolerable; it 
was like the veil which Moses put upon bis face when it shone. God, in mani- 
festing himself to his people, considers their frame. This cloud was to their 
eyes as parables to their understandings, to convey spiritual things by things 


| sensible, as they were able to bear them. 4. There came ‘‘a voice out of the 


cloud,” and it was the voice of God, who now, as of old, “spake in the cloudy 
pillar,’ Ps. xlix. 7. Here was no thunder, or lightning, or voice of a trumpet 
as there was when the law was given by Moses; but only a voice, a still small 
voice, and that not ushered in with a strong wind, or an earthquake, or fire, as 
when God spake to Elias, 1 Kin. xix. 11,12. Moses then, and ilias, were wit- 
nesses, that in these last days God hath spoken to us by his Son in another way 
than he spoke formerly to them. This voice came from the excellent glory, 
2 Pet.i. 17, the glory which excelleth, in comparison of which the former had 
no glory; though the excellent glory was clouded, yet thence came a voice, for 
faith comes by hearing. 

Secondly. What this testimony from heaven was: “This is my beloved Son; 
hear ye him.” Here we have, 1. The great gospel mystery revealed: “ This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” ‘This was the very same that 
was spoken trom heaven at his baptism, ch. iii. 17; and it was the best news 
that ever came from heaven to earth since man sinned. It is to the same pur- 
pose with that great doctrine, 2 Cor. v. 19, that ““ God was in Christ reconciling 
the world to himself.” Moses and Elias were great men, and favourites of 
Heaven, yet they were but servants, and servants that God was not always well 
pleased in; for Moses spake unadvisedly, and Elias was a man subject to pas- 
sions; but Christ is a Son, and in him God was always well pleased. Muses 
and Elias were sometimes instruments of reconciliation between God and 
Israel; Moses was a great intercessor, and Elias a great reformer ; but in Christ 
God is reconciling the world: his intercession is more prevalent than that of 
Moses, and his reformation more effectual than that of Elias. This repetition, 
of the same voice that came from heaven at his baptism, was no yain repetition 3 
but, like the doubling of Pharaoh’s dream, was to shew the thing was esta- 
blished. What God hath thus spoken once, yea twice, no doubt he will stand 
to, and he expects we should take notice of it. It was spoken at his baptism 
because then he was entering upon his temptation and his public ministry ; and 
now it was repeated, because he was entering wpon his sufferings, which are to 
be dated from hence ; for now, and not before, he began to foretell them; and 
immediately after his transfiguration it is said, Lu. ix. 51, that “the time was 
come that he should be received up.” ‘This, therefore, was then repeated to arm 
him against the terror, and his disciples against the offence, of the cross. When 
sufferings begin to abound, consolations are given in most abundantly, 2 Cor. i. 3. 
2. The great gospel duty required; and it is the condition of our benefit by 
Christ: ‘‘ Hear ye him.” God is well pleased with none in Christ but those 
that hear him. It is not enough to give him the hearing, (what will that avail 
us ?) but we must hear him, and believe him, as the great Prophet and Teacher ; 
hear him, and be ruled by him, as the great Prince and Lawgiver; hear him, 
and heed him. Whoever would know the mind of God, must hearken to Jesus 
Christ ; for by him God has in these last days spoken tous. This voice from 
heaven has made all the sayings of Christ as authentic as if they had been thus 
spoken out of a cloud. God doth here as it were turn us over to Christ for 
all the revelations of his mind; and it refers to that prediction concerning the 

rophet God would raise up like unto Moses, Dew. xviii. 18: “ Him shall ye 
eae Christ now appeared in glory; and the more we see of Christ’s glory, 
the more cause we shall see to hearken to him. But the disciples were gazing 
on that glory of his, which they saw: they are therefore bid, not to look at 
him, but to hear him. ‘Their sight of his glory was soon intercepted by the 
cloud, but their business was to hear him. We walk by faith, which comes by 


“ 
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hearing, not by sight, 2 Cor. v. 7. Moses and Elias were now with him, the law 
and the prophets: hitherto it was said, “ Hear them,” Lu. xvi. 29. The disciples 
were ready to equal them with Christ, when they must have tabernacles for 
them, as well as for him. They had been talking with Christ, and probably the 
disciples were very desirous to know what they said, and to hear something 
more from them. ‘No,’ saith God, ‘hear him, and that is enough; him, and not 
Moses and Elias, who were present, and whose silence gave consent to this 
voice: they had nothing to say to the contrary; whatever interest they had in 
the world as prophets, they were willing to see it all transferred to Christ, 
“that in all things he might have the pre-eminence.” ‘Be not troubled that 
Moses and Elias make so short a stay with you; hear Christ, and you will not 
want them.’ oe i é 4 

VI. The fright which the disciples were put into by this voice, and the encou- 
ragement Christ gave them. 

Hirst. “The disciples fell on their faces, and were sore afraid.” The great- 
ness of the light, and the surprise of it, might have a natural influence upon 
them to dispirit them. But that was not all: ever since man sinned, and heard 
God’s voice in the garden, extraordinary appearances of God have ever been 
terrible to man, who, knowing he has no reason to expect any good, has been 
afraid to hear any thing immediately from God. Note, Even then when “ fair 
weather comes out of the secret place, yet with God is terrible majesty,” 
Job xxxvii. 22. See what dreadful work the voice of the Lord makes, 
Ps, xxix. 4. It is well for us that God speaks to us by men like ourselves, 
whose * terror shall not make us afraid.” : 

Secondly. Christ graciously raised them up with abundance of tenderness. 
Note, The glories and advancements of our Lord Jesus do not at all lessen his 
regard to, and concern for, his people, that are compassed about with infirmity. 
It is comfortable to think that, now he is in his exalted state, he has a com- 

assion for, and condescends to, the meanest true believer. Observe here, 1. 
What he did: he came and touched them. His approaches banished their fears ; 
and when they apprehended that they were “ apprehended of Christ,” there 
needed no more to make them easy. Christ laid his right hand upon John ina 
like case, and upon Daniel, Rev. i. 17; Dan. viii. 18; x. 18. Christ’s touches 
were often healing, and here they were strengthening and comforting. 2. 
What he said: “‘ Arise, and be not afraid.” Note, Though a fear of reverence 
in our converse with Heaven is pleasing to Christ, yet a fear of amazement is 
not so, but must be striven against. Christ said, ‘ Arise.” Note, It is Christ, 
by his Word, and the power of his grace going along with it, that raiseth up 

ood men from their dejections, and _silenceth their fears, and none but he can 

oit. “Arise, and be not afraid.” Note, Causeless fears would soon vanish, if 
we would not yield to them, and lay down under them, but get up, and do 
what we can against them. Considering what they had seen and heard, they 
had more reason to rejoice than to fear; and yet it seems they needed this 
caution. Note, Through the infirmity of the flesh, we often frighten ourselves 
with that wherewith we should encourage ourselves. Observe, After they 
had had an express command from Heaven to hear Christ, the first word they 
had from him was, “ Be not afraid.” Hear that. Note, Christ’s errand into the 
world was to give comfort to good people, that, being delivered out of the 
hands of their enemies, they might serve Go “without fear,” Du. i. 74, 75. 

VIL. The disappearing of the vision, ver. 8._ They lift up themselves, and 


then “lift up their eyes, and saw no man, save Jesus only.” Moses and ilias 
were gone; the rays of Christ glory were laid aside, or veiled again. They 


hoped this had been the day of Christ’s entrance into his kingdom, and his 

ublic appearance in that external gy pare which they dreamed of; but see 
Eow they are disappointed. Note, It is not wisdom to raise our expectations 
high in this world; for the most vatuable of our glories and joys here are va- 
nishing ; even those of near communion with God are so; not a continual feast, 
but a running banquet. If sometimes we are favoured with special manifest- 
ations of Divine grace, glimpses and pledges of future glory, yet they are with- 
_drawn presently: two heavens are too much for those to expect that never 
deserve one. Now they “saw no man, save Jesus only.” Note, Christ will 
tarry with us when Moses and Elias are gone. “ The prophets do not live for 
ever,” Zec.i.5; and we see the period of our ministers’ conversation; but Jesus 
Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, Heb. xiii. 7, 8. 

VILL. The discourse between Christ and his disciples, as they came down from 
the mountain, ver. 9—13. Observe, 1. They “came down from the mountain.” 
Note, Even the holy mountains, where we have communion with God, and 
complacency in that communion, and of which we are saying, “1t is good to be 
here,” yet we must come down from; even there we have no continuing city. 
Blessed be God, there is a mountain of glory and joy before, whence we shall 
never come down. But observe, when the disciples came down, Jesus came 
with them. Note, When we return to the world again, after an ordinance, it 
must be our care to take Christ with us; and then it may be our comfort that 
he is with us. 2. As they came down they talked of Christ. Note, When we 
are returning from holy ordinances, it is good to entertain ourselves, and one 
another, with discourse suitable to the work we have been about. ‘That com- 
munication which is good to the use of edifying, is then in a special manner 
seasonable; as, on the contrary, that which is corrupt is worse then than at 
another time. Here is, 

First. The charge that Christ gave the disciples to keep the vision very pri- 
vate for the present, ver. 9: “Tell it to no man till the Son of man is risen.” If 
they had proclaimed it, the credibility of it would have been shocked by his 
sufferings, which were now hastening on. But let the publication of it be ad- 

ourned till after his resurrection ; and then that, and his subsequent glory, wiil 

ea great confirmation of it. Note, Christ observed a method in the mani- 
festation of himself; would have his works put together, mutually to explain 
and illustrate each other, that they might appear in their full strength and 
convincing evidence. Every thing is beautiful in its season. Christ’s resur- 
rection was properly the beginning of the gospel state and kingdom, to which 
all before was but preparatory and by way of preface; and therefore, though 
this was transacted before, yet it must not be produced as evidence till then, 
(and then it appears to have been much insisted on, by 2 Pet. i. 16—18,) when 
the religion it was designed for the confirmation of was brought to its full con- 
sistence and maturity. Christ’s time is the best and fittest for the manifesting 
of himself, and must be attended by us. 

Secondly. An objection which the disciples made against something Christ 
had said, ver. 10: “ Why then say the seribes that Elias must first come ? ”—‘ If 
Elias make so short a stay, and is gone so suddenly, and we must say nothing 
of him, why have we been taught out of the law to expect his public appear- 
ance in the world immediately before the setting up of the Messiah’s kingdom ? 
Must the coming of Elias be a secret, which every body looks for?’ Or, thus: 
‘If the resurrection of the Messiah, and with it the beginning of his kingdom, 
be at hand, what comes of that glorious preface and introduction to it which 
we expect in the coming of Elias?’ The scribes, who were the public expositors 
of the law, said this according to the Scripture, Mal. iv. 5, “ Behold I will send 
you Elijah the prophet.” The disciples spoke the common language of the Jews, 
who made that the saying of the scribes which was the saying of the Scripture ; 
whereas what ministers speak to us ie to the Word of God, we should 
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say God speaks it to us, not the ministers; for we must not receive it as the 
word of nfen, 1 7hes. ii. 13. Observe, When the disciples could not reconcile 
what Christ said with what they bad heard out of the Old Testament, they 
desired him to explain it to them. Note, When we are puzzled with Scripture 
difficulties, we must apply ourselves to Christ by prayer, for his Spirit to open 
our understandings, and lead us into all truth. 2 

Thirdly. The solving of this objection: “ Ask, and it shall be given,” Ask in- 
struction, and it shall be given.’ 1. Christ allows the prediction, ver. 11: “Elias 
truly shall first come, and restore all things;”—‘So far you are in the right.’ 
Christ did not come to alter or invalidate any thing foretold in the Old Testa- 
ment. Note, Corrupt and mistaken glosses may be sufficiently rejected and 
exploded, without diminishing or derogating from the authority or dignity of 
the sacred text. New Testament prophecies are true and good, ait to be 
received and improved, though some hot foolish men may have misinterpreted 
them, and drawn wrong inferences from them. He shall come, and “restore all 
things ;” not restore them to their former state; John Baptist went not about 
to do that ; but he shall ‘accomplish all things, so it may be read; to wit, all 
things that were written of him—all the predictions of the coming of Elias. 
John Baptist came to restore things spiritually, to revive the decays of religion, 
“toturn the hearts of the fathers to the children,” which means the same with 
this here, he shall “restore all things.” John preached repentance, and that 
restores all things. 2. He asserts the accomplishment: ‘The scribes say true, 
that “ Elias shall come; but I say unto you,” what the scribes could not say 
“that Elias is come,”’ ver. 12. Note, God’s promises are often fulfilled, an 
men perceive it not, but inquire, ‘ W here is the promise?” when it is already 
performed. ‘Elias is come, and they knew him not;” they knew him not to be 
the Elias promised, the forerunner of the Messiah. The scribes busied them- 
selves in criticising upon the Scripture, but understood not, by the signs of the 
times, the fulfilling of the Scripture. Note, It is easier to explain the Word of 
God than to apply it, and make aright use of it; but it is no wonder that the 
morning star was not observed, when He who is the sun itself was in the world, 
and “the world knew him not.” Because they “knew him not,” they have “done 
to him whatsoever they listed.” If they had known, they would not have cru- 
cified Christ, or beheaded John, 1 Cor. ii. 8. They ridiculed John, persecuted 
him, and at last put him to death, which was Herod’s doing, but is here charged 
upon the whole generation of unbelieving Jews, and particularly the scribes, 
who, though they could not prosecute John themselves, yet were pleased with 
what Herod did.. He adds, ‘‘ Likewise also shall the Son of man sutter of them.” 
“Marvel not that Elias should be abused and killed by those who pretended 
with a great deal of reverence to expect him, when the Messias himself will 


| be in like manner treated.’ Note, The sutterings of Christ took off the strange- 
| ness of all other sufferings, Jno. xv. 18; when coer bad imbrued their hands iu 


the blood of John Baptist, they were ready to do the like to Christ. Note, As 
men deal with Christ’s servants, so they would deal with him himself; and 
pe that are drunk with the blood of the martyrs still ery, “ Give, give,” 

ers xii, 1-3; 

Fourthly. The disciples’ satisfaction in Christ’s reply to their objection, 
ver. 13: they “understood that he spake unto them of Tena the Baptist.” He 
did not name John; but gives them such a description of him as would put 
them in mind of what he had said to them formerly concerning him, “This is 
Elias.” ‘This is a profitable way of teaching; it engageth the learners’ own 
thoughts; and makes them, if not their own teachers, yet their own remem- 
brancers; and thus knowledge becomes easy to him that understandeth. When 
we diligently use the means of knowledge, how strangely are mists scattered, 
and mistakes rectified. 


14 And when they were come to the multitude, 
there came to him a certain man, kneeling down to 
him, and saying, 15 Lord, have mercy on my son: 
for he is lunatick, and sore vexed: for ofttimes he 
falleth into the fire, and oft into the water. 16 And 
I brought him to thy disciples, and they could not 
cure him. 17 Then Jesus answered and said, O 
faithless and perverse generation, how long shall I 
be with you? how long shall I suffer you? bring 
him hither tome. 18 And Jesus rebuked the devil ; 
and he departed out of him: and the child was 
cured from that very hour. 19 Then came the dis- 
ciples to Jesus apart, and said, Why could not we 
east him out? 20 And Jesus said unto them, Be- 
cause of your unbelief: for verily I say unto you, 
If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall 
say unto this mountain, Remove hence to yonder 
place ; and it shall remove; and nothing shall be 
impossible unto you. 21 Howbeit this kind goeth 
not out but by prayer and fasting. 

We have here the miraculous cure of a child that was lunatic, and yexed with 
adevil. Observe, 

I. A melancholy representation of the case of this child made to Christ by the 
afjlieted father. ‘This was immediately upon his coming down from the moun- 
tain where he was transfigured. Note, Christ’s glories do not make him un- 
mindful of us, and of our wants and miseries. Christ, when he came down 
from the mount where he had conversation with Moses and Elias, did not take 
state upon him; but was as easy of access, as ready to poor beggars, and as 
familiar with the multitude, as ever he used to be. This poor man’s address 
was very importunate; he came kneeling to Christ. Note, Sense of misery will 
bring people to their knees. Those who see their need of Christ will be ear- 


nest, will be in good earnest, in their applications to him, and he delights to be 
thus wrestled with. 
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Two things the father of the child complains of: 

First. The distress of his child, ver. 15: “Lord have mercy on my son.” The 
affliction of the children cannot but affect their tender parents, for they are 
pieces of themselves. And the case of afticted children should be presented 
to God by faithful and fervent prayer. ‘This child’s distemper probably dis- 
abled him to pray for himself. Note, Parents are doubly concerned to pray for 
their children, not only that are weak, and cannot, but much more that are 
wicked, and will not, pray for themselves. Now, 1. The nature of this child’s 
disease was very bad, he is “lunatic, and sore vexed.” A lunatic is properly 
one whose distemper lies in the brain, and returns with the change of the 
moon. The devil, by the Divine permission, either caused this distemper, or at 
least concurred with it to heighten and aggravate it. The child had the falling 
sickness, and the hand of Satan was in it; by it he tormented then, and made 
it much more grievous than ordinarily it is. And those whom Satan got 
possession of, he afflicted by those diseases of the body which do most affect 
the mind; for it is the soul that he aims to do mischief to. The father, in this 
complaint, saith, “he is a lunatic,” taking notice of the effect; but Christ,in the 
cure, rebuked the devil, and so struck at the cause. Thus he doth in spiritual 
cures. 2 The effects of the disease were very deplorable: he oft “falls into the 
fire, and into the water.” If the force of the disease made him to fall, the 
malice of the devil made him fall into the fire or water: so mischievous is he, 
where he gains possessionand power in any soul: he seeks todevour, | Pei. v. 8. 

Secondly. The disappointment of his expectation from the disciples, ver. 16: 
“T brought him to thy disciples, and they could not cure him.” Christ gave 
his disciples power to cast out devils, ch. x. 1,8; and therein they were suc- 
cessful, Tae 17; yet at this time they failed in the operation, though there 
were nine of them together, and before a great multitude. Christ permitted 
this, 1. To keep them humble, and to shew them their dependence upon him, that 
without him they could do nothing. 2. To glorify himself and his own power. 
It is for the honour of Christ to come in with vy at a dead lift, when other 
helpers cannot help. Elisha’s staff in Gehazi’s hand will not raise the child; he 
must come himself. Note, There are some special favours which Christ re- 

“serves to himself the bestowing of; and sometimes he keeps the cistern empty, 
that he might bring us to himself, the fountain. But the failures of instruments 
shall not hinder the operations of his grace, which will work, if not by them, 
yet without them. 

Il. The rebukes that Christ gave to the people first, and then to the devil. 

First. He chid those about him, ver.17: ‘‘O faithless and perverse genera- 
tion.” This is not spoken to the disciples, but to the people, and perhaps espe- 
cially to the scribes, who are mentioned in Mar. ix. 14, and who, as it should 
seem, insulted over the disciples because they had now met with a case that 
was too hard for them. Christ himself could not do many mighty works among 
a people in whom unbelief reigned. It was here owing to the faithlessness 
of this genération that they could not obtain those blessings from God that 
otherwise they might have had,as it was owing to the weakness of the disciples’ 
faith that they could not.do those works for God which otherwise they might 
have done. They were faithless and perverse. Note, Those that are faith- 
less will be perverse, and perverseness is sin in its worst colours. Faith is 
compliance with God; unbelief is opposition and contradiction to God. Israel 
of old was perverse, because faithless, Ps. xev. 9; froward, for in them is no 
faith, Dew. xxxii. 20. Two things he upbraids them with. 1. His presence with 
them so long, “ How long shall I be with you?” ‘Will you always need my 
bodily presence, and never come to such maturity as to be fit to be left? the 
people to the conduct of the disciples, and the disciples to the conduct of the 
Spirit and of their commission? Must the child be always carried, and will it 
never learntogoalone? 2. His patience with them so long, “* How long shall I 
suffer you?” Note. Ist. The faithlessness and perverseness of those who enjoy 
the means of grace is a great grief to the Lord Jesus. Thus did he “suffer the 
manners” of Israel of old, Acts xiii. 18. 2nd. The longer Christ has borne with a 
perverse and faithless people, the more he is displeased with their perverseness 
and unbelief; and he is God, and not man, else he would not suffer so long, 
nor bear so much, as he doth. 

Secondly. He cured the child, and set him to rights again. He called, “ Bring 
him hither to me.” Though the people were perverse, and Christ was provoked, 
yet care was taken of the child. Note, Though Christ may be angry, he is 
never unkind; nor doth he, in the greatest of his displeasure, shut up the bowels 
of his compassion from the miserable: ‘‘ Bring him to me.” Note, When all 
other helps and succours fail, we are welcome to Christ, and Hes! be confident 
in him, and in his power and goodness. See here an emblem of Christ’s under- 
taking as our Redeemer. 

1. He breaks the power of Satan, ver. 18: “ Jesus rebuked the devil,” as one 
having authority, that could back with force his word of command. Note 
Christ’s victories over Satan are obtained by the power of his word, the sword 
that comes out of his mouth, Rev. xix. 21. Satan cannot stand before the 
rebukes of Christ, though his possession has been never so long. It is comfort- 
able to those who are wrestling with principalities and powers, that Christ hath 
spoiled them, Col. ii. 15. The lion of the tribe of Judah will be too hard for the 
roaring lion that seeks to devour. 

2. He redresseth the grievances of the children of men: “the child was 
cured from that very hour.” It was an immediate cure, and a perfect one. 
This is an encouragement to parents to bring their children to Christ whose 
souls are under Satan’s power; he is able to heal them, and as willing as he is 
able. Not only bring them to Christ by prayer, but bring them to the Word 
of Christ, the ordinary means by which Satan’s strongholds are demolished 
in the soul. Christ’s rebukes, brought home to the heart, will ruin Satan’s 
power there. 

Ill. Christ’s discourse with his disciples hereupon. 

First. They ask the reason why they could not cast out the devil at this time, 
yer. 19: They “came to Jesus apart.” Note, Ministers, that are to deal for 
Christ in public, have need to keep up a private communion with him, that they 
may in secret, where no eye sees, bewail their weakness and straitness, their 
follies and infirmities, in their public performances, and inquire into the cause of 
them. We should make use of that liberty of access we have to Jesus apart, 
where we may be free and particular with him. Such questions as the disciples 
put to Christ, we should put to ourselves, in communing with our own hearts 
upon our beds: ‘ What was the reason we were so dull and careless, at such a 
time—we came so much short in such a duty?’—that, finding out what was 
amiss, it may be amended. 

econdly. Christ gives them two reasons why they failed. 1. It was because 
of their unbelief, ver, 20. When he spoke to the father of the child, and to the 
people, he charged it upon their unbelief; when he spoke to his disciples, he 
charged it upon theirs; for the truth was, there were faults on both sides: 
but we are more concerned to hear of our own faults than of other people’s, 
and to impute amisses to ourselves than to others. When the preaching of the 
Word seems not to be so successful as sometimes it has been, the people are 
apt to lay allthe fault upon the ministers, and the ministers upon the people; 
whereas it is more becoming for each to own their own faultiness, and to say, 
‘It is along of me.’ Ministers, in Ferry Des must learn thus to give to each their 
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portion of the Word, and to take people off from judging others, by teaching all 
to judge themselves. ‘It is because of your unbelief.” Though they had faith, 
yet that faith was weak and ineffectual. Note, 1st. As far as faith falls short 
of its due strength, vigour, and activity, it may truly be said there is unbelief. 
Many are chargeable with unbelief, that yet are not to be called unbelievers. 
2nd. It is because of our unbelief that we bring so little to pass in religion, and 
so oft miscarry and come short in that which is good. Our Lord Jesus takes 
this occasion to shew them the power of faith, that they might not be defective 
in that another time, as they were now: “If ye have faith as a grain of mustard 
seed,” ye shall do wonders, ver. 20. Some make the comparison to refer to the 
quality of the mustard seed, which is, when bruised, sharp and penetrating: ‘If 
you have an active growing faith, —not dead, flat, or insipid, —you will not be 

atHed and balked thus.’ But it rather refers to the quantity: ‘Ifyou had but a 
grain of true faith, though so little that it were like that which is the least of 
all seeds, you would do wonders.’ Faith, in general, is a firm assent to, a com- 
pliance with, and a confidence in, all Divine revelation. The faith here required 
is that which had for its object that particular revelation by which Christ gave 
his disciples power to work miracles in his name, for the confirmation of the 
doctrine they preached: it was a faith in this revelation that they were defec- 
tive in; either doubting the validity of their commission, or fearing it was 
expired with their first mission, and was not to continue when they were re- 
turned to their Master; or, that it was, some way or other, forfeited or with- 
drawn. Perhaps their Master’s absence with the three chief of his disciples, 
with a charge to the rest not to follow them, might occasion some doubts con- 
cerning their power, or rather the power of the Lord with them, to do this. 
However, there was net at present such a strong actual dependence upon, and 
confidence in, the promise of Christ’s presence with them, as there should have 
been. It is good for us to be diffident of ourselves, and of our own strength; 
but it is displeasing to Christ when we distrust any power derived from him, 
or granted by him. If ye have never so little of this faith in sincerity —if you 
truly rely upon the powers committed to you, “ ye shall say to the mountain, 
Remove.” his is a proverbial expression, noting that which follows, and no 
more,—‘nothing shall be impossible to you.’ They had a full commission, 
among other things, to cast out devils, without exception; but this devil being 
more than ordinarily malicious and inveterate, they distrusted the power they 
had received, and so failed. To convince them of this, Christ shews them what 
they might have done. Note, An active faith can “remove mountains;” not of 
itself, but in virtue ofa Divine power engaged by a Divine promise, both which 
faith fastens upon. 

2. Because there was something in the kind of malady which rendered the 
cure more than ordinary difficult, ver. 21: “This kind goes not out but by 
prayer and fasting.” ‘This possession, which works by a falling sickness, or this 
kind of devils, that are thus furious, is not cast out ordinarily but by great 
acts of devotion, and therein you were defective.’ Note, Ist. Though the 
adversaries we wrestle with be all principalities and powers, yet some are 
stronger than others, and their power more hardly broken. 2nd. The extra- 
ordinary power of Satan must not discourage our faith, but quicken us toa 
greater intenseness in the acting of it, and more earnestness in praying to God 
for the increase of it; and so some understand it here: ‘this kind (of faith, 
which removeth mountains,) doth not proceed (that is, is not obtained,) from 
God; nor is it carried up toits full growth, nor drawn out into act and exercise, 
but by earnest prayer.’ 3rd. Fasting and prayer are proper means for the 
bringing down of Satan’s power against us, and the fetching in of Divine 
power to our assistance. Fasting is of use to put an edge upon prayer; it is an 
evidence and instance of humiliation which is necessary in prayer; and is a 
means of mortifying some corrupt habits, and of disposing the body to serve the 
soulin prayer. When the devil’s interest in the soul is confirmed by the tem- 
per and constitution of the body, fasting must be joined with prayer to keep 
under the body. 


22 And while they abode in Galilee, Jesus said 
unto them, The Son of man shall be betrayed into 
the hands of men: 23 And they shall kill him, 
and the third day he shall be raised again. And 


they were exceeding SOrry. 

Christ here foretells his own sufferings: he began to do it before, ch. xvi. 213 
and finding that it was to his disciples a hard saying, he saw it necessary to 
repeat it. ‘There are some things which God speaketh once, yea, twice, and yet 
man perceiveth it not. Observe here, 

First. What he foretold, concerning himself, that he should be betrayed and 
killed. He perfectly knew before all things that should come to him, and yet 
undertook the work of our redemption, which greatly commendeth his love; 
nay, his clear foresight of them was a kind of ante-passion, had not his love to 
man made all easy to him. 1. He tells them that he should be betrayed into 
the hands of men. He shall be delivered up, so it might be read; and under- 
stood, of his Father’s delivering him up by his determined counsel and fore- 
knowledge, Acts iv. 23; Rom. viil. 32. But as we render it, it refers to Judas’s 
betraying him into the hands of the priests, and their betraying him into the 
hands of the Romans. He was betrayed into the hands of men—men, to whom 
he was allied by nature, and from whom therefore he might expect pity and 
tenderness; men, whom he had undertaken to save, and from whom there- 
fore he might expect honour and gratitude; yet these are his persecutors and 
murderers. 2. That they should kill him; nothing less than that would satisfy 
their rage; it was his blood, his precious blood, they thirsted after: “ This is 
the heir; come, let us kill him;” and nothing less would satisfy God’s justice, 
and answer his undertaking: if he be a sacrifice of atonement, he must be 
killed; without blood, no remission. _ 3. That he shall be raised again the 
third day. Still, when he spoke of his death, he gave a hint of his resurrec- 
tion —the joy set before him, in the prospect of which he endured the cross, and 
despised the shame. This was an encouragement, not only to him, but to his 
disciples; for if he rise the third day, his absence from them would not be long, 
and his return to them would be glorious. 

Secondly. How the disciples resented this: “they were exceeding sorry.” 
Herein appeared their love to their Master’s person, but withal their ignorance 
and mistake concerning his undertaking. Peter indeed durst not say any thing 
against it, as he had done before, ch xvi, 22, having then been soundly chidden 
for it: but he and the rest of them greatly lamented it, as it would be their own 
loss, their Master’s grief, and the sin and ruin of them that did it. 


24 And when they were come to Capernaum, 
they that received tribute money came to Peter, and 
said, Doth not your master pay tribute? 25 He 
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saith, Yes. And when he was come into the house, 
Jesus prevented him, saying, What thinkest thou, 
Simon? of whom do the kings of the earth take 
custom or tribute? of their own children, or of 
strangers? 26 Peter saith unto him, Of strangers. 
Jesus saith unto him, Then are the children free. 
27 Notwithstanding, lest we should offend them, go 
thou to the sea, and cast an hook, and take up the 
fish that first cometh up; and when thou hast 
opened his mouth, thou shalt find a piece of money : 


that take, and give unto them for me and thee. 


We have here an account of Christ’s paying tribute. Observe, : 

I. How it was demanded, yer. 24, Christ. was now at Capernaum, his head 
quarters, where he mostly resided: he did not keep from thence to decline 
being called upon for his dues, but the rather came thither to be ready to 
pay them. é 

Rirst. The tribute demanded was not any civil payment to the Roman powers ; 
that was strictly exacted by the publicans; but the church duties, the half 
shekel, about fifteen pence, which was required from every person for the ser- 
vice of the temple, andthe defraying of the expenses of the worship there : it is 
called a ransom for the soul, Ha. xxx. 12, &c. This was not so strictly exacted 
now as sometimes it had been, especially not in Galilee. 5 

Secondly. The demand was very modest: the collectors stood in such awe of 
Christ, because of his mighty works, that they durst not speak to him about it, 
but applied themselves to Peter, whose house was in Capernaum, and probably 
in his house Christ lodged; and therefore he was fittest to be spoken to, as the 
housekeeper, and they presumed he knew his Master’s mind. Their question 
is, “ Doth not your master pay tribute?” Some think they sought an occasion 
against him, designing, if he refused, to represent him as disaffected to the 
temple service, and his followers as lawless people, that would pay neither toll, 
tribute, nor custom, Hzr. iv. 13. It should rather seem they asked this with 
respect; intimating, that if he had any privilege to exempt him from this pay- 
ment, they would not insist upon it. 

Peter presently passed his word for his Master: ‘ Yes, surely, my Master pays 
tribute; it is his principle and practice; you need not fear moving it to him.’ 
1. He was “made under the law,” Gal. iv. 4; therefore under this law he was 
paid for at forty days old, Zu. ii. 22, and now he paid for himself, as one that 
in his state of humiliation had taken upon him “the form of a servant,” 
Phil. ii. 7,8. 2. He was “made sin for us,” and was sent forth “in the like- 
ness of sinful flesh,” Rom. viii. 3. Now this tax paid to the temple is called an 
atonement for the soul, Hx. xxx. 15. Christ, that in every thing he might 
appear in the likeness of sinners, paid it, though he had no sin to atone for. 
3. Thus it became him to fulfil all righteousness, ch. iv. 15. He did this to 
set us anexample, Ist. Of rendering to all their due, tribute to whom tribute is 
due, Rom. xiii.7. The kingdom of Christ not being of this world, the favourites 
and ofticers of it are so far from having a power granted them, as such, to tax 
other people’s purses, that theirs are made liable to the powers that be. 2nd. Of 
contributing to the support of the public worship of God in the places where 
we are. If we reap spiritual things, it is fit we should return carnal things. 
_The temple was now made a den of thieves, and the temple worship a pretence 
for the opposition which the chief priests gave to Christ and his doctrine, and 
yet Christ paid this tribute. Note, Church duties, legally imposed, are to be 
Pee notwithstanding church corruptions. We must take heed of using our 

iberty as a cloak of covetousness or maliciousness, 1 Pet. ii. 16. If Christ pay 
tribute, who can pretend an exemption? 

Il. How it.was disputed, ver. 25: not with the collectors themselves, lest they 
should be irritated; but with Peter, that he might be satisfied in the reason why 
Christ paid tribute, and might not mistake about it. He brought the collectors 
into the house; but Christ prevented him, to give him a proof of his omniscience, 
and that no thought can be withheld from him: the disciples of Christ are 
never attacked but he knows it. Now, 

First. He appeals to the way of the kings of the earth, which is totake tribute 
of strangers, of the subjects of their kingdom, or foreigners that deal with 
them, but not-of their own children, that are of their families. There is such a 
community of goods between parents and children, and a joint interest in what 
they have, that it would be absurd for the parents to levy taxes upon the chil- 
dren, or demand any thing from them; it is like one hand taxing the other. 

Secondly. He applies this to himself: ‘‘ Then are the children free.” Christ is 
the Son of God, and_heir of all things: the temple is his temple, Mal. iii. 1; 
his Father’s house, Jno. ii. 16: in it he is faithful, as a son in his own house. 
feb. iii. 6; and therefore not obliged to pay this tax for the service of the tem- 

le. Thus Christ asserts his right, lest his paying this tribute should be mis- 
improved, to the weakening of his title as the Son of God and the king of Israel, 
and should have looked like a disowning of it himself. These immunities of 
the children are to be extended no further than our Lord Jesus himself: God’s 
children, by grace and adoption, are freed from the slavery of sin and Satan, 
but_not from their subjection to civil magistrates in civil things. Here the law 
of Christ is express: ‘* Let every soul (sanctified souls not excepted) be subject 
to the higher powers;” “‘render to Cesar the things that are Cesavr’s.” 

Ill. How tt was paid, notwithstanding, ver. 27. 

First. For what reason Christ waived his privileges, and paid this tribute, 
though he was entitled to an exemption; “lest we should offend them.” Few 
knew, as Peter did, that he was the Son of God; and it would have been a 
diminution of the honour of that great truth, which was yet a secret, to advance 
it now, to serve such a purpose as this: therefore Christ drops that argument, 
and considers, that if he should refuse this payment, it would increase people’s 
prejudice against him and his doctrine, and alienate their affections from him, 
and therefore resolves to pay it. Note, Christian prudence and humility teach 
us in many cases to recede from our right, rather than give offence by insisting 
upon it. We must never decline our duty for fear of giving offence: Christ’s 
Saal aas 3 and miracles offended them, yet he went on with them, ch. xv. 12,13; 

etter offend men than God; but we must deny ourselves in that which is our 
secular interest, sometimes, rather than give offence, as Paul, 1 Cor. viii. 13; 
Rom. xiv. 13. 

Secondly. What course he took for the payment of this tax: he furnished 
himself with money for it out of the mouth of a fish, ver. 27: wherein appears, 


1. The poverty of Christ: he had not ateen pence at command to pay this tax | 
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| with, though he cured so many that were diseased; it seems he did all gratis: “for 
| our sakes he became poor,” 2 Cor. viii. 9. In his ordinary expenses he lived 
upon alms, Lw. viii. 3; andin extraordinary ones he lived upon miracles. . He 
| did not order Judas to pay this out of the bag which he carried; that was for 
subsistence; and he would not order that for his particular use which was 
| intended for the benefit of the community. 2. The power of Christ, in fetching 
| money out of a fish’s mouth for this purpose. Whether his omnipotence put it 
| there, or his omniscience knew that it was there, it comes all to one; it was an 
evidence of his divinity, and that he is Lord of hosts. Those creatures that are 
most remote from man are at the command of Christ, even the fishes of the sea 
| are under his feet, Ps. viii. 5. And to evidence his dominion in this lower 
| world, and to accommodate himself to his present state of humiliation, he chose 
to take it out of a fish’s mouth, when he could have taken it out of an angel’s 
hand. Now observe, Ist. Peter must catch the fish, by angling. Even in 
miracles he would use means to encourage industry and endeavour— Peter has 
something to do, and it is in the way of his old calling too—to teach us diligence 
in the employment we are called to, and called in. Do we expect Christ should 
| give to us; let us be ready to work for him? 2nd. The fish came up with money 
in the mouth of it, which represents tous the reward of obedience in obedience. 
What work we do at Christ’s command brings its own pay along with it, 
Ps. xix. 11. In keeping God’s commands, as well as after keeping them, there 
isa great reward. Peter was made a fisher of men, and those that he caught 
thus came up; where the heart is open to entertain Christ’s Word, the hand is 
| open to encourage his ministers. 3rd. The piece of money was just enough to 
ay the tax for Christ and Peter: ‘Thou shalt find a stater, the value of a 
Jewish shekel, which would pay the poll-tax for two, for it was half a shekel, 
Ex. xxx. 13. Christ could as easily have commanded a bag of money asa piece 
of money; but he would teach us not to covet superfiuities; but having enough 
for our present occasions, therewith to be content, and not to distrust God, 
though we live but from hand to mouth. Christ made the fish his cash-keeper 
and why may we not make God’s providence our storehouse and treasury ; an 
if we have a competency for to-day, “let to-morrow take thought for the things 
of itself.” Christ paid for himself and Peter; because, it is probable, here he 
only was assessed, and of him it was at this time demanded: perhaps the rest 
had paid already, or were to pay elsewhere. The Papists make a great mystery 
of Christ’s paying for Peter, as if this made him the head and representative of 
the whole church; whereas the payment of tribute for him was rather a sign 
of subjection than of superiority. His pretended successors pay no tribute, but 


exact it. Peter fished for this money, and therefore part of it went for his use. 
Those that are workers together with Christ in winning souls, shall be sharers 
with him in his glory, and shall shine with him. “ Give it for thee and me.” 
What Christ paid for himself was looked uponas a debt; what he paid for Peter 
was a courtesy to him. Note, It is a desirable thing, if God so please, to have 
wherewithal of this world’s goods, not only to be just, but to be kind; not only 
to be charitable to the poor, but obliging to our friends. What isa great estate 
| good for, but that it enables a man to do so much the more good. Observe, 
Lastly. That here is recorded the orders Christ gave to Peter what to do, 
the warrant he had; the effect is not particularly mentioned, but taken for 
granted, and justly ; for, with Christ, saying and doing are the same thing. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


The Gospels are, in short, a record of what Jesus began both to do and to teach. In the 
foregoing chapter we had an account of his doings; in this, of his teachings; probably 
not all at the same time, in a continued discourse; but at several times, upon divers 
occasions, here put together as near akin. We have here, I. Instructions concerning 
humility, ver. 1—6. II. Concerning offences in general, ver. 7, particularly offences 
given: 1. By us to ourselves, ver. 8,9; 2. By us to others, ver. 10—14; 3. By others 
to us, which are of two sorts: Ist. Scandalous sins, that are to be reproved, ver. 15—20; 
2nd. Personal wrongs, that are to be torgiven, ver. 21—35. See how practical Christ's 
preaching was; he could have revealed mysteries, but he pressed plain duties, especially 
those that are most displeasing to flesh and blood. 


TT’ the same time came the 

disciples unto Jesus, saying, 
(OR Who is the greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven? 2 And 
Jesus called a little child 
unto him, and set him in 
the midst of them, 8 And 
J said, Verily I say unto you, 
\ Sy Except ye be converted, and 
<ic/ become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven. 4 Who- 
soever therefore shall humble himself as this little 
child, the same is greatest in the kingdom of hea- 
ven. 6 And whoso shall receive one such little 
child in my name receiveth me. 6 But whoso 
shall offend one of these little ones which believe in 
me, it were better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned 
in the depth of the sea. 


As there never was a greater pattern of humility, so there never was a greater 
preacher of it, than Christ: he took all occasions to command it, to commend it 
to his disciples and followers. Py ap 

. The occasion of this discourse here concerning humility, was an unbecoming 
contest among the disciples for precedency. ‘They came to him, saying among 
themselves, (for they were ashamed to ask, Mar. ix. 34,) ‘““ Who is the greatest 


\ 
‘ 
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in the kingdom of heaven?” They mean not, who by character ; then the ques- 
tion had been good, that they might know what graces and duties to excel in; 
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but, who by name, They had heard much, and preached much, of the kingdom 
of heaven, the kingdom of the Messiah, his church in this world; but as yet 
they were so far from having any clear notion of it, that they dreamt of a tem- 
poral kingdom, and the external pomp and power of it. Christ had lately fore- 
told his sufferings, and the glory that should follow—that he should rise again ; 
from whence they expected his kingdom would commence; and now they thought 
it was time to put in for their places in it. It is good, in such cases, to speak 
early. Upon other discourses of Christ to that purpose, debates of this kind 
arose, ch. xx. 19, 20; Lu. xxii. 22, 24.. He spoke many words of his sufferings, 
but only one of his glory; yet they fasten upon that, and overlook the other ; 
and instead of asking how they might have strength and grace to suffer with 
him, they ask him who shall be highest in reigning withhim. Note, Many love to 
hear and speak of privileges and glory, that are willing to pass by the thoughts 
of work and trouble; they look so much at the crown, that they forget the 
yoke and the cross. So the disciples here did, when they asked, ‘“* Who is the 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven.” 

First. They suppose that all that have a place in that kingdom are great, for 
it is a “ kingdom of priests.” Note, Those are truly great that are truly good; 
and they will appear so at last, when Christ shall own them as his, though 
never so mean and poor in the world. 

Secondly. They suppose that there are degrees in this greatness. All the saints 
are honourable, but not all alike so; one star differs from another star in glory. 
All David’s officers were not worthies, nor all his worthies of the first three. 

Thirdly. They suppose it must be some of them that must be prime ministers 
of state. To whom should King Jesus “delight to do honour,” but to them, who 
had left all for him, and were now his companions in patience and tribulation. 

Fourthly. They strive who it should be, each having some pretence or other 
toit. Peter was always the chief speaker, and already had the keys given him, 
and he expects to be lord chancellor, or lord chamberlain of the household, 
and so to bethe greatest. Judas had the bag, and therefore he expects to be lord 
treasurer, which, though now he came last, he hopes will then denominate him 
the greatest. Simon and Jude are nearly related to Christ; and they hope to 
take place of all the great officers of state, as princes of the blood. John is the 
beloved disciple, the favourite of the prince, and therefore hopes to be greatest. 
Andrew was first called, and why should not he be first preferred? Note, 
We are very apt to amuse and humour ourselves with foolish fancies of things 
that will never be. 

Il. The discourse itself, which is a just rebuke to the question, who should 
be greatest ?. And we have abundant reason to think, that if Christ ever in- 
tended that Peter, and his successors at, Rome, should be the heads of the 
church, and his chief vicars on earth, having so fair an occasion given him, he 
would now have let his disciples know it; but so far is he from this, that his 
answer disallows and condemns the thing itself. Christ will not lodge such an 
authority or supremacy any where in his church; whoever pretend to it are 
usurpers. Instead of settling any of the disciples in this dignity, he warns them 
all not to put in for it. Christ here teacheth them to be humble : 

First. By a sign, ver. 2: “ He called a little child unto him, and set him in the 
midst of them.” Christ often taught by signs, or sensible representations, com- 
ogee to the eye, as the prophets of old. Note, Humility is a lesson so 
nardly learned, that we have need by all ways and means to be taught it. 
When we look upon a little child, we should be put in mind of the use Christ 
made of this child: sensible things must be improved to spiritual purposes. He 
“set him in the midst of them,” not that they might play with him, but learn 
by him. Grown men and great men should not disdain the company of little 
children, or think it below them to take notice of them. ‘They may either 
speak to them, and give instruction to them, or look upon them, and receive 
instruction fromthem. Christ himself, when a child, was in the midst of the 
doctors, Li. ii. 46. : 

Secondly. By a sermon upon this sign, in which he shews themandus, 1. The 
necessity of humility, ver. 3. His preface is solemn, and commands both atten- 
tion and assent: “ Verily I say unto you,” (1, the Amen, the faithful witness, say 
it;) “ Except ye be converted, and become as little children, ye shal! not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” Here observe, Ist. What it is that he requires and 
insists upon. First. ‘You must be converted; you must be of another mind, and 
in another frame and temper, must have other thoughts, both of yourselves and 
of the kingdom of heaven, before you be fit for a place in it. This pride, ambition, 
and affectation of honour and dominion, which appears in you, must be repented 
of, mortified, and reformed, and you must come to yourselves.’ Note, Besides 
the first conversion of a soul, from a state of nature toa state of grace, there are 
atter conversions, from particular paths of backsliding, which are equally ne- 
cessary to salvation. Every step out of the way by sin, must be a step into it 
again by repentance. When Peter repented of his denying his Master, he was 
converted. Secondly. You must become as little children. Note, Converting 
grace makes us like little children; not foolish as children, 1 Cor. xiv. 20; nor 
fickle, Eph. iv. 14; nor playful, ch. xi. 16; but, as children, we must desire the 
sincere milk of the Word, 1 Pet. ii. 2; as children, we must “be careful for no- 


thing,” but leave it to our heavenly Father to care for us, ch. vi. 31 ; we must, as | 


children, be as harmless and inoffensive, and void of malice, 1 Cor. xiv. 20; 
governable and under command, Gal. iy. 2; and (which is here chiefly intended) 
we must be humble as little children, who do not take state upon them, nor 
stand upon the punctilios of honour; the child of a gentleman will play with 
the child of a beggar, Rom. xii. 16; the child in rags, if it have the breast, is 


well enough pleased, and envies not the gaiety of the child in silks: little chil- | 


dren have no great aims at great places, nor projects to raise themselves in the 
world; they exercise not themselves in things too high for them; and we 
should, in like manner, behave and quiet ourselves, Ps. exxxi. 1, 2: as children 
are little in body, and low in stature, so we must be little and low in spirit, and 
in our thoughts of ourselves. This is a temper which leads to other good dis- 
positions: the age of childhood is the learning age. 2nd. What stress he lays 
upon this. Without this “you shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
Note, Disciples of Christ have need to be kept in awe by threatenings, that they 
may fear lest they seem to come short, Heb. iy. 1. The disciples, when they put 
that question, ver. 1, thought themselves sure of the kingdom of heaven; but 
Christ awakens them to be jealous of themselves. ‘They were ambitious of 
being greatest in the kingdom of heaven: Christ tells them that, except they 
come to a better temper, they should never come thither. Note, Many that set 
up for great ones in the church, prove not only little, but nothing, and are 
found to have no part or lot in the matter, Our Lord designs here to shew 
the great danger of pride and ambition; whatever profession men make, 
if they allow themselves in this sin, they will be rejected both from God’s 
tabernacle and from his holy hill. Pride threw the angels that sinned out of 
heaven, and will keep us out, if we be not converted from it. ‘They that are 
lifted up with pride “ fall into the condemnation of the devil.” To prevent this, 
we must become as little children; and in order to that, must be first born again— 
must put on a new man, must be like the holy child Jesus ; so he is called even 
after his ascension, Acts ivy. 27.. 2. He shews the honour and advancement that 
attend humility, ver. 4; which is a direct but surprising answer to their ques- 
tion: he that humbles himself as a aa child, though he may fear that hereby 
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he will render himself contemptible, as low spirits do, that hereby throw them- 
selves out of the way of preferment, yet the same is greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven. Note, The humblest Christians are the best Christians, and most like 
to Christ, and highest in his favour—are best disposed for the communications 
of Divine grace, and fittest to serve God inthis world, and enjoy him in another. 
They are great, for God overlooks heaven and earth to look on such; and 
certainly those are to be most respected and honoured in the church that 
are most humble and self-denying: for though they least seek it, they best 
deserve it. 3. The special care Christ takes for fone that are Hea te he 
espouseth their cause, protects them, interests himself in their concerns, and 
will see that they are not wronged, but they shall be righted. ‘Those that thus 
humble themselves will be afraid, Ist. That nobody will receive them: and 
as to that fear, ver. 5, “ Whoso shall receive one such little child in my name 
receiveth me.” Whatever kindnesses are done to such, Christ takes as done to 
himself: whoso entertains a meek and humble Christian, keeps him in coun- 
tenance, will not let him lose by his modesty, takes him into his love, and friend- 
ship, and society, and care, and studies to do him a kindness, and doth this in 
Christ’s name, for his sake, because he bears the image of Christ, serves Christ ; 
and because Christ has received him, this shall be accepted and recompensed 
as an acceptable piece of respect to Christ. Observe, Though it be but_one 
such little child that is received in Christ’s name, it shall be accepted. Note, 
‘The tender regard Christ has to his church extends itself to every particular 
member, even the meanest; not only to the whole family, but to every child of 
the family: the less they are in themselves to whom we shew kindness, the 
more there is of good will in it to Christ; the less it is for their sakes, the more 
it is for his, and he takes it accordingly. If Christ were personally among us, 
we think we should never do enough to welcome him. ‘The poor, the poor in 
spirit, we have always with us; and they are his receivers: see ch. xxv. 35—40. 
2nd. They will be afraid that every body will abuse them. ‘The basest men 
delight to trample upon the humble, verat censura columbas,—‘ censure 
pounces on doves.’ ‘his objection he obviates, ver. 6; where he warns all 
people, as they will answer it at their utmost peril, not to offer any injury to 
one of Christ’s little ones. This word makes a wall of fire about them; he 
that toucheth them, toucheth the apple of God’s eye. 

Observe, First. The crime supposed, offending one of these little ones, that 
believe in Christ. heir believing in Christ, though they be little ones, unites 
them to him; so that as they partake of the benefit of his sufferings, so he par- 
takes in the wrongs of theirs, and interests him in their cause. Even the little 
ones, that believe, have the same privilege with the great ones, for they have all 
obtained like precious faith. There are those that offend these little ones, by 
drawing them to sin, 1 Cor. viii. 10,11; grieving and vexing their righteous 
souls; discouraging them; taking occasion, from their mildness, to make a prey 
of them, in their persons, families, goods, or good name. ‘Thus the best men 
have oft met with the worst treatinent in this world. Secondly. The punish- 
ment of this crime; intimated in that word, “better for him that he were 
drowned in the depth of the sea.” The sin is so heinous, and the ruin propor- 
tionably so great, that he had better undergo the sorest punishments intlicted 
on the worst of malefactors, which can only kill the body. Note, ist. Hell is 
worse than the depth of the sea; for it is a bottomless pit, and it is a burning 
lake. ‘The depth of the sea is only killing, but hell is tormenting. Wemeet with 
one that had comfort in the depth of the sea: it was Jonah, Jon. ii. 2, 4, 9; 
but never any had the least grain or glimpse of comfort in hell, nor will have, 
to eternity. 2nd. The irresistible, irrevocable doom of the great Judge will sink 
sooner and surer, and bind faster, than a millstone hanged about the neck: it 
fixeth a great gulf, that can never be broke through, Zu. xvi. 26. Offending 
Christ’s little ones, though by omission, is assigned as the reason of that 
dreadful sentence, * Go, ye cursed,’ which will at last be the doom of proud 
persecutors. 


7 Woe unto the world because of offences! for it 
must needs be that offences come; but woe to that 
man by whom the offence cometh! 8 Wherefore 
if thy hand or thy foot offend thee, cut them off, and 
cast them from thee: it is better for thee to enter 
into life halt or maimed, rather than having two 
_hands or two feet to be cast into everlasting fire. 
9 And if thine eye offend thee, pluck it out, and 
cast 2¢ from thee: it is better for thee to enter into 
life with one eye, rather than having two eyes to be 
cast into hell fire. 10 ‘Take heed that ye despise 
not one of these little ones; for I say unto you, That 
in heaven their angels do always behold the face of 
my Father which is in heaven, 11 For the Son of 
man is come to save that which was lost. 12 How 
think ye? if aman have an hundred sheep, and one 
of them be gone astray, doth he not leave the ninety 
and nine, and goeth into the mountains, and seeketh 
that which is gone astray? 13 And if so be that 
he find it, verily I say unto you, he rejoiceth more 
of that sheep, than of the ninety and nine which 
went not astray. 14 Even so it is not the will of 

our Father which is in heaven, that one of these 
little ones should perish. 


Our Saviour here speaks of offences, or scandals : : x 
ez 7. He takes occasion, from the mention of the offend- 


n general, ver. 7. } 
| ing the little ones, to speak more generally of offences. ‘That is an oifence, 
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1. Which oceasions guilt; which, by enticement or aftrightment, tends to draw 
men from that which is good, to that which is evil. 2. Which occasions grief; 
which makes the heart of the righteous sad. Now, concerning offences, Christ 
here tells them, ‘ 

First. That they were certain things: “It must needs be that offences come.” 
When we are sure there is danger, we should be the better armed: not that 
Christ’s word necessitates any man to offend; but it is a prediction, upon a view 
of the causes. Considering the subtlety and malice of Satan, the weakness and 
depravity of men’s hearts, and the foolishness that is found there, it is morally 
impossible but that there should be offences; and God has determined to permit 
them, for wise and holy ends, that both they which are perfect, and they which 
are not, may be made manifest: see 1 Cor, xi. 19; Dan. xi. 35. Being told be- 
fore that there will be seducers, tempters, persecutors, and many ill examples, 
let us stand upon our guard, ch. xxiv. 24; Acts xx. 29, 30. 

Secondly. That they would be woful things, and the consequences of them 
fatal. Here is a double woe annexed to offences: 1. A woe to the careless 
and unguarded, to whom the offence is given: “ Woe to the world because of 
offences.” ‘The obstructions and oppositions given to faith and holiness in_all 
places are the bane and plague of mankind, and the ruin of thousands. This 
present world is an evil world; it is so full of offences, of sins, and snares, and 
sorrows: a dangerous road we travel, full of stumblingblocks, precipices, and 
false guides. “ Woe to the world!” As for those whom God hath chosen, and 
called out of the world, and delivered from it, they are preserved by the power 
of God from the prejudice of these offences, are helped over all these stones of 
stumbling. They that love God’s law have great peace, and nothing shall 
offend them, Ps. exix. 165. 2. A woe to the wicked, that wilfully give the 
offence: “But woe to that man by whom the offence cometh.” hough it 
must needs be that the offence will come, yet that will be no excuse for the 
offenders. Note, Though God makes the sins of sinners to serve his purposes, 
yet that will not secure them from his wrath; and the guilt will be laid at the 
door of those that give the offence, though they also fall under a woe that take 
it. Note, They who any way hinder the salvation of others will find their own 
condemnation the more intclerable; like Jeroboam, that sinned, and made Israel 
tosin. This woe is the moral of that judicial law, #2. xxi. 33, 34; xxii. 6, that 
he who opened the pit, and kindled the fire, was accountable for all the damage 
that ensued. The antichristian generation by whom came the great offence 
will fall under this woe, for their delusions of sinners, 2 hes. ii. 11, 12, and their 
persecutions of saints, Rev. xvii. 1, 2,6; for the righteous God will reckon with 
those that ruin the eternal interests of precious souls, and the temporal in- 
terests of precious saints; for precious in the sight of the Lord is the blood of 
souls and the blood of saints; and men will be reckoned with, not only for their 
doings, but for the fruit of their doings, the mischief done by them. 

Il. In particular. Christ speaks here of offences given. 

First. By us to ourselves, which is expressed by our hand or foot offending 
us. In sucha case, it must be cut off, ver. 8,9. ‘This Christ had said before, 
ch, v. 29, 30, where it especially refers to seventh commandment sins; here it is 
taken more generally. Note, Those hard sayings of Christ, which are displeas- 
ing to flesh and blood, need to be repeated to us again and again, and all little 
enough. Now observe, 1. What it is that is here enjoined. We must part with an 
eye, or a hand, or a foot,—that is, that whatever it is which is dear to us,—when 
it proves unavoidably an occasion of sin tous. Note, Ist. Many prevailing temp- 
tations to sin arise from within ourselves: our own eyes and hands offend us; 
if there were never a devil to tempt us, we should be * drawn away of our own 
lust.” Nay, those things which in themselves are good, and may be used as 
instruments of good, yet, through the corruptions of our hearts, prove snares 
to us, incline us to sin, and hinderus in duty. 2nd. In such a case we must, as 
far as lawfully we may, part with that which we cannot keep without being 
entangled in sin by it. First. It is certain the inward Just must be mortified 
_ though it be dear to us as an eye orahand. The flesh, with its affections and 
lusts, must be mortified, Ga/. y. 24; the body of sin must be destroyed; cor- 
rupt inclinations and appetites must be checked and crossed ; the beloved lust 
that has been rolled under the tongue as a sweet morsel, must be abandoned 
with abhorrence. Secondly. The outward occasions of sin must be avoided, 
though we thereby put as great a violence upon ourselves as it would be to cut 
off a hand or pluck out an eye. When Abraham quitted his native country, for 
fear of being ensnared into the idolatry of it,and when Moses quitted Pharaoh’s 
court, for fear of being entangled in the sinful pleasures of it, there was a right 
hand cut off. We must think nothing too dear to part with for the keeping of a 
good conscience. 2. Upon what inducement this is required: “It is better for 
thee to enter into life maimed, than having two hands to be cast into hell.” 
The argument is taken from the future state, from heaven and hell; thence are 
fetched the most cogent dissuasions from sin. The argument is the same with 
that of the apostle, Rom. viii. 13. Ist. If we live after the flesh, we must die ; 
having two eyes, no breaches made upon the body of sin, inbred corruption, 
like Adonijah, never displeased, we shall be cast into hell fire. 2nd. If we 
through the Spirit mortity the deeds of the body, we shall live: that is meant 
by our entering into life maimed; that is, the body of sin maimed; and it is but 
maimed at the best, while we are in this world. If the right hand of the old 
man be cut off, and its right eye plucked out, its chief policies blasted, and 
powers broken, it is well; but there is still an eye and a hand remaining, with 
which it will struggle. They that are Christ’s have nailed the flesh to the 
cross, but it is not yet dead; its life is prolonged, but its dominion taken 
away, Dan. vii. 12; and the deadly wound given it, that shall not be healed. 

Secondly. Concerning offences given by us to others, especially Christ’s little 
ones, which we are here charged to take heed of, pursuant to what he had said, 
ver. 6. Observe, 

1. The caution itself: “Take heed that ye despise not one of these little 
ones.” ‘This is spoken to the disciples. As Christ will be displeased with the 
enemies of his church, if they wrong any of the members of it, even the least, 
so he will be displeased with the great ones of the church, if they despise the 
little ones of it: ‘You that are striving who shall be greatest, take heed lest in 
this contest you despise the little ones... We may understand it literally, of 
little children; of them Christ was speaking, ver. 3, 4; the infant seed of the 
faithful belong to the family of Christ, and are not to be despised; or, figura- 
tively, true but weak believers are these little ones, that, in their outward 
condition, or the frame of their spirits, are like little children, the lambs of 
Christ’s flock. ist. We must not despise them; net think meanly of them, as 
lamps despised, Job xii. 5. Wemust not make a jest of their infirmities, not 
look upon them with contempt, nor carry it scornfully or disdainfully towards 
them, as if we cared not what became of them: we must not say, * Though they 
be offended, and grieved, and stumbled, what is that to us?’ nor make a slight 
matter of doing that which will entangle and perplex them. This despising of 
the little ones is what we are largely cautioned against, Rom. xiv. 3, 10, 15, 20, 21. 
We must not impose upon the consciences of others, nor bring them into sub- 
jection to our humours, as they do who say to men’s souls, “ Bow down, that we 
may go over.” There is a respect owing to every man’s conscience that a, pears 
to be conscientious. 2nd. We must take heed that we do not despise them: 
we must be afraid of the sin, and be _ cautious what we say and do, lest we 
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should, through inadvertency, give offence to Christ’s little ones—lest we put 
contempt upon them, and are not aware of it. There were those that hated 
them, and cast them out, and yet said, “ Let the Lord be glorified.” And we 
must be afraid of the punishment: ‘'lake heed of despising them, for it is at 
your peril if you do.’ 7 

2. The reasons to enforce the caution. We must not look upon these little 
ones as contemptible; because, really, they are considerable: let not earth 
despise those whom Heaven respects; nor let them be looked upon by us with 
disdain whom God has put honour upon, and looks upon with respect, as his 
favourites. ‘To prove that the little ones which believe in Christ are worthy 
to be respected, consider, Ist. The ministration of the good angels about them : 
‘Tn heaven their angels always behold the face of my Father.” This Christ 
saith to us, and we may take it upon his word, who came from heaven to let us 
know what is done there by the world of angels. Two things he lets us know 
concerning them: First. That, they are the little ones’ angels. God’s angels 
are theirs, for all his is ours, if we be Cbrist’s, 1 Cor. iii. 22. They are theirs, 
for they have a charge concerning them, to minister for their good, Heb. i. 14, 
to pitch their tents about them, and bear them up in their arms. Some have 
imagined that every particular saint has a guardian angel; but what need we 
suppose that, when we are sure every particular saint, when there is occasion, 
has a guard of angels? This is particularly applied here to the little ones, 
because oa are most despised and most exposed. They have but little that 
they can call their own, but they can look by faith on the heavenly hosts, and 
call them theirs. While the great ones of the world have honourable men for 
their retinue and guards, the little ones of the church are attended with glo- 
rious angels; which speaks not only their dignity, but the danger those run 
themselves upon that despise and abuse them. _It is ill being enemies to those 
who are so guarded; and it is good having God for our God, for then we 
have his angels for our angels. Secondly. That they “ always behold the face 
of the Father in heaven.” This speaks, lst. The angels’ continual felicity and 
honour. The happiness of heaven consists in the vision of God, seeing him 
face to face, as he is, beholding his beauty: this the angels have without inter- 
ruption; when they are ministering to us on earth, yet even then, by contempla- 
tion, they behold the face of God, for they are “ full of eyes within.” Gabriel, 
when speaking to Zacharias, yet stands in the presence of God, Rev. iv. 8; 
Lu.i. 19. The expression intimates, as some think, the special dignity and 
honour of the little ones’ angels: the prime ministers of state are said to see the 
king’s face, #’st. i. 14; as if the strongest angels had the charge of the weakest 
saints. 2nd. It speaks their continual readiness to minister to the saints: 
they “behold the tace of God,” expecting to receive orders from him, what to 
do for the good of the saints. “As the eyes of the servant are to the hand of 
his master,” ready to go or come upon the least beck, so the eyes of the angels 
are upon the face of God, waiting for the intimations of his will, which those 
winged messengers fly swiftly to fulfil: they go and return like a flash of light- 
ning, Hze.i. 14. If we would behold the face of God in glory hereafter, as the 
angels do, Lu. xx. 36, we must “‘ behold the face of God” now, in readiness to 
our duty, as they do, Acts ix. 6. 2nd. The gracious design of Christ concerning 
them, ver. 11: ‘ For the Son of man is come to save that which was lost.” 
This is a reason, First. Why the little ones’ angels have such a charge con- 
cerning them, and do attend upon them: it isin pursuance of Christ’s design to 
save them. Note, The ministration of angels is founded in the mediation of 
Christ ; through him angels are reconciled to us; and when they celebrated 
God’s good will towards men, to it they annexed their own. Secondly. Why 
they are not to be despised: because Christ came to save them, to save them 
that are lost; that is, the little ones that are lost in their own eyes, Jsa. lvi. 3, 
that are at a loss within themselves; or rather, the children of men. Note, 
1st. Our souls by nature are lost souls, as a traveller is lost that is out of his 
way, as a convicted prisoner is lost. God lost the service of fallen man, lost 
the honour he should have had from him. 2nd. Christ’s errand into the world 
was to save that which was lost, to reduce us to our allegiance, restore us to 
our work, reinstate us in our privileges, and so to put us into the right way 
that leads to our great end; to save those that are spiritually lost from being 
eternally so. 3rd. This is a good reason why the least and weakest believers 
should not be despised or offended. If Christ put such a value upon them, let 
not us undervalue them; if he denied himself so much for their salvation, surely 
we should deny ourselves for their edification and consolation. See this argu- 
ment urged, Rom. xiv. 15; 1 Cor. viii. 11,12. Nay, if Christ came into the world 
to save souls, and his heart is so much upon that work, he will reckon severely 
with those that obstruct and hinder it by obstructing the progress of those that 
are setting their faces heavenwards, and so thwart his great design. 3rd. The 
tender regard which our heavenly father has to these little ones, and his con- 
cern for their welfare. This is illustrated by a comparison, ver. 12—14. Ob- 
serve the gradation of the argument: the angels of God are their servants, the 
Son of Godis their Saviour, and, to complete their honour, God himself is their 
friend: ‘None shall pluck them out of my Father’s hand,” Jno. x. 24. Here is, 
1. The comparison, ver. 12,13: The owner that has lost one sheep out of a 
hundred, doth not slight it; but diligently inquires after it, is hugely pleased 
when he has found it, and has in that a sensible and affecting joy, more than in 
the ninety and nine that wandered not. The fear he was in of losing that one, 
and the surprise of finding it, add to that joy. Now this is applicable, 1st. To 
the state of fallen man in general: he is strayed like a lost sheep; the angels 
that stood were as the ninety-nine that never went astray: wandering man is 
sought upon the mountains, which Christ in a great fatigue traversed in pur- 
suit of him, and he is found; which is matter of joy. Greater joy there is in 
heaven for returning sinners than for remaining angels. 2nd. To particular 
believers that are offended, and put out of their way by the stumblingblocks 
that are laid in their way, or the wiles of those that seduce them out of the 
way. Now, though but one of a hundred should thereby be driven off, as sheep 
easily are, yet that one shall be looked after with a great deal of care, the return 
of it welcomed with a great deal of pleasure; and therefore the wrong done to 
it, no doubt, will be reckoned for with a great deal of displeasure. If there be 
joy in heaven for the bear ee one of these little ones, there is wrath in heayen 
for the offending of them. ote, God is graciously concerned, not only for his 
flock in general, but for every lamb or sheep that belongs to it. Though they 
are many, yet out of these many he can easily miss one, for he is a great 
Shepherd; but not so easily lose it, for he is a good Shepherd, and takes a 
more particular cognizance of his flock than ever any did; for he “ calleth 
his own sheep by name,” Jno. x. 3. See a full exposition of this parable, 
Eze. xxxiv. 2, 10, 16,19. 2. The reddition of this comparison, ver. 14: “It is 
not the will of your Father that one of these little ones should perish.” More 
is implied than is expressed: it is not his will that any should perish; but, 
Ist. It is his will that these little ones should be saved; it is the will of his 
design and delight; he has designed it, and his heart is upon it, and he will 
effect it: it is the will of his precept that all should do what they can to further 
it, and nothing to hinder it. 2nd. This care extends itself to every particular 
member of the flock, even the meanest. We think, if but one or two be offended 
and ensnared, it is no great matter, we need not mind it; but God’s thoughts of 
love and tenderness are above ours. 3rd. It is intimated that those who do 
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any thing by which one of these little ones are brought into danger of perishing, 
contradict the will of God, and highly provoke him; and though they cannot 
prevail in it, yet they will be reckoned with for it, by Him who, in his saints, 
as in other things, is Jealous of his honour, and will not bear to have it trampled 
on; see Isa. iii. 15. What mean ye that you beat my people? Ps. Ixxvi. 8, 9. 
Observe that, ver. 19, Christ called God, “my Father which is in heaven ;” 
yer. 14, he ealls him, ‘‘ your Father which is in heaven,” intimating that he is 
not ashamed to call his poor disciples brethren,—for have not he and they one 
Father? Jno. xx. 17: “Tascend to my Father, and your Father ;” therefore 
ours, because his. This intimates likewise the ground of the safety of his little 
ones, that God is their Father, and is therefore inclined to succour them, 
father takes care of all his children, but is particularly tender of the little ones, 
Gen. xiv. 20. He is their Father in heaven, a place of prospect, and therefore 
he sees all the indignities offered them; and a place ot power, therefore he is 
able to avenge them. This comforts offended little ones, that their Witness is 
in heaven, Job xvi. 19; their Judge is there, Ps. lxviii. 45. 


15 Moreover if thy brother shall trespass against 
thee, go and tell him his fault between thee and him 


alone: if he shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy | 


brother. 16 But if he will not hear thee, then take 
with thee one or two more, that in the mouth of two 
or three witnesses every word may be established. 
17 And if he shall neglect to hear them, tell it unto 
the church: but if he neglect to hear the church, 
let him be unto thee as an heathen man and a pub- 
lican. 18 Verily I say unto you, Whatsoever ye 
shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven: and 
whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven. 19 Again I say unto you, That if two of 
you shall agree on earth as touching any thing that 
they shall ask, it shall be done for them of my Father 
which is in heaven. 20 For where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the 


midst of them. 


Christ, having cautioned his disciples not to give offence, comes next to direct 
them what they must do in case of offences given them; which may be under- 
stood, either of personal injuries—and then these directions are intended for 
the preserving the peace of the church, — or of public scandals,—and then they 
are intended for the preserving of the purity and beauty of the church. Let us 
consider it both ways. me 

1. Let us apply it to the quarrels that happen among Christians upon any ac~ 
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A 


count. If thy brother trespass against thee, by grieving thy soul, 1 Cor. viii. 12, | 


by affronting thee, or putting contempt or abuse upon thee; if he blemish thy 
good name by false reports or tale-bearing ; if he encroach on thy rights, or be 
any way injurious to thee in thy estate; if he be guilty of any of those trespasses 
that are instanced in Zev. vi. 2,3; if he transgress the laws of justice, charity, 
or relative duties,—these are trespasses against us, and often happen among 
Christ’s disciples; and sometimes, for want of prudence, are of very ill con- 
sequence. Now observe what is the rule prescribed in this case : i 

irst. “ Go, and tell him his fault between him and thee alone.” Let this be 
compared with, and explained by, Lev. xix.17: “ Thou shalt not hate thy brother 
in thy heart ;” that is, ‘If thou hast conceived a displeasure at thy brother, for 
any injury he hath done thee, do not suffer thy resentments to ripen into asecret 
malice, like a wound that is most dangerous when it bleeds inwardly; but give 
yent to them ina mild and grave admonition; let them so spend themselves, 
and they will expire the sooner: do not go and rail against him behind his 
back; but thou shalt in any ways reprove him. If he hath, indeed, done thee a 
considerable wrong, endeavour to make him sensible of it; but let the rebuke 
be private, between thee and him alone; if thou wouldst convince him, do not 
expose him, for that will but exasperate him, and make the reproof look like a 
revenge.” This agrees with Pr. xxv. 8, 9: “ Go not forth hastily to strive,” but 
“debate thy cause with thy neighbour himself,’—‘ argue it calmly and amica- 
bly ; and “if he shall hear thee,” well and good, “thou hast gained thy brother; ” 
there is an end of the controversy, and it is a happy end; let no more be said of 
it, but let the falling out of friends be the renewing of friendship.’ 

Secondly. “If he will not hear thee;” if he will not own himself in a fault, nor 
come to an agreement, yet do not despair, but try what he will say to it if thou 
“take one or two more,” not only to be witnesses of what passeth, but to reason 
the case further with him; he will be the more likely to hearken to them, 
because they are disinterested; and if reason will rule him, the word of reason 
“in the mouth of two or three witnesses ” will be better spoken to him, (plus 
vident oculi quam oculus,—‘ Many eyes see more than one,’) and more regarded 
by him, and perhaps it will influence him to acknowledge his error, and to say, 
‘Tf repent.’ 

Thirdly. “Tf he shall neglect to hear them,” and will not refer the matter to 
their arbitration, then tell it to the church—to the ministers, elders, or other 
officers, or the most considerable persons in the congregation you belong to; 
make them the referees to accommodate the matter; and do not presently 
appeal to the magistrate, or fetch a writ for him. This is fully explained by the 
apostle, 1 Cor. vi., where he reproyves those that went to law before the unjust. 
and not before the saints, yer. 1; and would have the saints to judge those small 
matters (ver. 2) that pertain to this life, ver.3. If you ask who is the church, 
that must be told, the apostle directs there, ver. 5, “Is there not a wise man 
among you?”—those of the church that are presumed most capable of deter- 
mining such matters; and he speaks ironically, when he saith, ver. 4, “Set 
them to judge who are least esteemed in the church;”—those, if there be no 
better, those —rather than suffer an irreconcilable breach between two church 
members. This rule was then in a special manner requisite, when the civil 
government was in the hands of such as were not only aliens, but enemies. 


Fourthly. “If he will not hear the elftirchs” will not stand to their award, but 
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|| persists in the wrong that he has done thee, and proceeds to do thee further 
wrong, “ let him be to thee as a heathen man, and a publican ; *—take the benefit 
of the law against him, but let that always be the last remedy; appeal not to 
the courts of Justice till thou hast first tried all other means to compromise the 
matter in variance; or thou mayest, if thou wilt, break off thy friendship and 
familiarity with him; though thou must by no means study revenge, yet thou 
mayest choose whether thou wilt have any dealings with him, at least in such a 
Way as may give him an opportunity of doing the like again: thou wouldest 
have healed him, wouldest have preserved his friendship, but he would not, 
and so has forfeited it. Ifaman cheat and abuse me once, it is his fault; if 
twice, it is my own. 

Ii. Let us apply it to scandalous sins, which are an offence to the little ones, 
of ill example to those that are weak and pliable, and of great grief to those 
that are weak and timorous. Christ having taught us to indulge the weakness 
of our brethren, here cautions us not to indulge their wickedness under pre- 
tence of that. Christ, designing to erect a church for himself in the world, here 
took care, 1. Of its purity: that it might have an expulsive faculty, a power to 
cleanse and clear itself, like a fountain of living waters, which is necessary as 
long as the net of the Gospel brings up both good fish and bad. 2. Of its peace 
and order: that every member may know his place and duty, and the purity of 
it may be preserved in a regular way, and not tumultuously. Now let us see, 

First. What is the case supposed. “If thy brother trespass against thee.” 
1, The offender is a brother; one that is in Christian communion, that is bap- 
tized, that hears the Word, and prays with thee, with whom thou joinest in the 
worship of God, statedly or occasionally. Note, Church discipline is for 
church members: “Them that are without, God judgeth,” 1 Cor. v. 12, 13. 
When any trespass is done against us, it is good to remember that the tres- 
passer is a brother, which furnisheth us with a qualifying consideration. 2. The 
offence is a trespass against thee: ‘If thy brother sin against thee, (so the word 
is,) if he do any thing which is offensive to thee as a Christian.’ Note, A gross 
sin against God is a trespass against his people, that have a true concern for 
his honour. Christ and believers Lave twisted interests; what is done against 
them, Christ takes as done against himself ; and what is done against him, they 
cannot but take as done against themselves: “ The reproaches of them that 
Hepmoached thee are fallen upon me,” Ps. lxix. 9. 

econdly. What is to be done in this case. We have here, 

1. The rules prescribed, ver. 15—17. Proceed in this method: 

Ist. “ Go and tell him his fault between thee and him alone.” Do not stay 
till he comes to thee; but go to himas the physician visits the patient, and the 
shepherd goes after the lost sheep. Note, We should think no pains too much 
to take for the recovering of a sinner to repentance. “Tell him his fault,” 
mind him of what he has done, and of the evil of it ; shew him his abominations. 
Note, People are loath to see their faults, and have need to be told of them. 
‘Though the fact is plain, and the fault too, yet they must be put together with 
application. Great sins often amaze conscience, and, for the present, stupify 
and silence it, and there is need ot help to awaken it. David’s own heart smote 
him when he had cut off Saul’s skirt, and when he had numbered the people: 
but (which is very strange) we do not tind that it smote him in the matter of 
Uriah, till Nathan told him, “Thou art the man.” Tell him his fault, éAcygov aizov, 
argue the case with him, (so the word signifies,) and do it with reason and argu- 
ment, not with passion. Where the fault is plain and great, the person proper 
for us to deal with, and we have an opportunity for it, and there is no apparent 
danger of doing more hurt than good, we must, with meekness and faithfulness, 
tell people of what is amiss in them. Christian reproof is an ordinance of 
Christ for the bringing of sinners to repentance, and must be managed as an 
ordinance. Let the reproof be private, ‘ between him and thee alone,” that it 
may appear you seek not his reproach but his repentance. Note, It is a good 
rale, which should ordinarily be observed among Christians, not to speak of 
our brethren’s faults to others, till we have first spoken of them to themselves: 
this would make less reproaching, and more reproving; that is, less sin com- 
mitted, and more duty done. It will be likely to work upon an offender, when 
he sees his reprovers concerned, not only for his salvation, in telling him his 
fault, but for his reputation, in telling him of it privately. “If he shall hear 
thee,” that is, heed thee,—if he be wrought upon by the reproof, it is well 
“thou hast gained thy brother,’—‘thou hast helped to save him from sin and 
ruin, and it will be to thy credit and comfort,’ Jas. vy. 19, 20. Note, The con- 
verting of a soul is the winning of that soul, Pr. xi. 30; and we should covet 
it, and labour after it, as gain to us; and if the loss of a soul be a great loss, the 
gain of a soul is surely no small gain. 

2nd. If that doth not prevail, then ‘‘ take with thee one or two more,” ver. 16. 
Note, We must not be weary of well doing, though we see not presently the 
good success of it. ‘If he will not hear thee, yet do not give him up as in a despe- 
rate case; say not, it will be to no purpose to deal with him any further, but go 
on in the use of other means.’ Even those that harden their necks must be often 
reproved; and those that oppose themselves, instructed in meekness. In work 
of this kind, we must “travail in birth again,” Gal. iv. 19; and it is after many 

ains and throes that the childis born. “Take with thee one or two more;” 
Viirst. To assist thee: ‘they may speak some pertinent, convincing word, which 
thou didst not think of, and may manage the matter with more prudence than 
thou didst.’ Note, Christians should see their need of help in doing good; and 
pray in the aid of one another; as in other things, so in giving reproofs, that the 
duty may be done, and may be done well. Secondly. 'To affect him. He will be 
the more likely to be humbled for his fault, when he sees it witnessed against by 
two or three, Dew. xix. 15. Note, Those should think it high time to repent 
and reform, that see their miscarriages become a general offence and scandal. 
Though, in such a world as this, it is rare to find one good whom all men speak 
well of ; yetit is more rare to find one good whom all men speak ill of. Thirdly. 
To be witnesses of his carriage, in case the matter should afterwards be brought 
before the church. None should come under the censure of the church, as 
obstinate and contumacious, till it be very well proved that they are so. 

3rd. “If he neglect to hear them,” and will not be humbled, then “ tellit to the 
church,” ver. 17. There are some stubborn spirits, to whom the likeliest means 
of conviction prove ineffectual; yet such must not be given over as incurable; 
but let the matter be made more public, and further help called in. Note, 
First. Private admonitions must always go before public censures; if gentler 
methods will do the work, those that are more rough and severe must not be 
used, Zit. iii. 10. Those that will be reasoned out of their sins, need not be 
shamed out of them. Let God’s work be done effectually, but with as little 
noise as may be: his kingdom comes with power, but not with observation. 
But, Secondly. Where private admonition doth not prevail, there public cen- 
sure must take place. ‘he church must receive the complaints of the offended, 
and rebuke the sins of the offenders, and judge between them, after an impar- 
tial inquiry made into the merits of the cause. ‘Tell it to the church.” It is 
a thousand pities that this appointment of Christ,.which was designed to end 
differences, and remove offences, should itself be so much a matter*of debate, 
and occasion differences and offences through the corruption of men’s hearts. 
What church must be told? is the great question. ‘The civil magistrate, say some; 


’ 


the Jewish Sanhedrim, then in being, say others. But by what follows, ver. 18, 
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it is plain he means a Christian church, which, though not yet formed, was |} say it shall be done, we may be assured it is done, though we see not the effect 


now inthe embryo. “Tell the church,” that is, that particular church, in the 
communion of which the offeader liveth ; make the matter known to those of 
that congregation, who are by consent appointed to receive informations of that 
kind. Tell it to the guides and governors of that church, the minister or 
ministers, the elders or deacons, or, if such the constitution of the society be, 
tell it to the representatives, or heads of the congregation, or to all the members 
of it; let them examine the matter, and if they find the complaint frivolous and 
groundless, let them rebuke the complainant; if they find it just, let them 
rebuke the offender, and call him to repentance, and this will be likely to put 
an edge and an efficacy upon the reproof, because given, 1. With greater 
solemnity; and, 2. With greater authority. It is an awful thing to receive a 
reproof from a church, from a minister, a reprover by office, and therefore the 
more regarded by such as pay any deference to an institution of Christ and his 
ambassadors. 

4th. “If he neglect to hear the church,” if he slight the admonition, and will 
neither be ashamed of his faults, nor amend them, “let him be unto thee as a 
heathen man and a publican;” let him be east out of the communion of the 
chureh, secluded from special ordinances, degraded from the dignity of a 
church member; jet him be put under disgrace, and let the members of the 
society be warned to withdraw from him, that he may be ashamed of his sin, 
and that they may not be infected by it, or chargeable with it. ‘Those who put 
contempt on the orders and rules of a society, and bring reproach upon it, 
forfeit the honours and privileges of it, and are justly laid aside till they repent, 
and submit, and reconcile themselves to it again. Christ has appointed this 
method for the vindicating of the church’s honour, the preserving of its purity, 
and the conviction and reformation of those that are scandalous. But observe, 
he doth not say, Let him be-to thee asa devil, or damned spirit, as_one whose 
case is desperate—but, as a heathen and a publican, as one in a capacity of being 
restored and received again. “ Count him not as an enemy, but admonish him as 
a brother.” The directions given to the church of Corinth concerning the inces- 
tuous person, agree with the rules here; he must be taken away from among 
them, 1 Cor. y. 2, must be delivered to Satan: for if he be cast out of Christ’s 
kingdom, he is looked upon as belonging to Satan’s kingdom; they must not 
keep company with him, ver. 11, 13. But when by this he is humbled and re- 
claimed, he must be welcomed into communion again, and all shall be well. 

2. Here is a warrant signed for the ratification of all the church’s proceedings 
according to these rules, ver. 18. What was said before to Peter is here said to 
all the disciples, and in them to all the faithful office-bearers in the church to the 
world’s end; while ministers preach the word of Christ faithfully, and in the 
government of their church strictly adhere to his laws, clave non errante,— the 
key not turning the wrong way,’ they may be assured he will own them, and 
stand by them, and will ratify what they say and do, so that it shall be taken 
as said and done by himself. He will own them, Ist. In their sentence of sus- 
pension: “ Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven.” If 
the censures of the church duly follow the institution of Christ, his judgments 
will follow the censures of the church, his spiritual jndgments, which are the 
sorest of all other, such as the rejected Jews fell under, Rom. xi. 8, a spirit of 
slumber ; for Christ will not suffer his own ordinances to be trampled upon, 
but will say Amen to the righteous sentences which the church passeth on 
obstinate offenders. How light soever proud scorners may make of the cen- 
sures of the church, let them know that they are confirmed in the court of 
heaven, and it is in vain for them to appeal to that court, for judgment is there 
already given against them. ‘They that are shut out from the congregation of 
the righteous now, shall not stand in it in the great day, Ps.i.5. Christ will 
not own those as his, nor receive them to himself, whom the church has duly 
delivered to Satan; but if, through error or euvy, the censure of the church be 
unjust, Christ will graciously find those who are so cast out, Jno. ix. 34, 35. 
2nd. In their sentence of absolution: ‘‘ Whatsoever ye shall loose on earth, 
shall be loosed in heaven.” Note, First. No church censures bind so fast but 
~ that, upon the sinner’s repentance and reformation, they may, and must be 
loosed again. Sufficient is the punishment which has attained its end, and the 
offender must then be forgiven and comforted, 2 Cor. ii. 6. There is no unpas- 
sable gulf fixed, but that between hell and heaven. Secondly. Those that, upon 
their repentance, are received by the church into communion again, may take 
the comfort of their absolution in heaven, if their hearts be upright with God. 
As suspension is for the terror of the obstinate, so absolution is for the encou- 
ragement of the penitent. St. Paul speaks in the person of Christ, when he 
saith, “lo whom ye forgive any thing, I forgive also,” 2 Cor. ii. 10. 

Nowitis a great honour which Christ here puts upon the church, that he will 
condescend, not only to take cognizance of their sentences, but to confirm them, 
and in the following verses, we have two things laid down as the ground of this. 

First. God’s readiness to answer the church’s prayers, ver. 19: “If two of 
you shall agree” harmoniously, “touching any thing that they shall ask, it shall 
be done for them.” Apply this, 1. In general, to all the requests of the faithful 
praying seed of Jacob; they shall not seek God’s face in vain. Many promises 
we have in Scripture of a gracious answer to the prayers of faith, but this here 
gives a particular encouragement to joint prayer: the requests which two of 
you agree in, much more which many agree in. No law of heaven limits the 
number of petitioners. Note, Christ has been pleased to put an honour upon, 
and to allow a special efficacy in, the joint prayers of the faithful, and the com- 
mon supplications they make to God. If they join in the same prayer, if they 
meet by appointment to come together to the throne of grace on some special 
errand, or, though at a distance, agree in some particular matter of prayer, they 
shall speed well. Besides the general regard God has to the prayers of the 
saints, he is particularly pleased with their union and communion in those 
prayers: see 2 Chr. v.13; Acts iv. 24. 2. In particular, to these requests that 
are put up to God about binding and loosing, to which this promise seems more 
especially to refer. Observe, Ist. That the power of church discipline is not here 
lodged in the hand of a single person, but two at least are supposed to be con- 
cerned in it. When the incestuous Corinthian was to be cast out, the church 
was gathered together, 1 Cor. v. 4; and it was a punishment inflicted of many, 
2 Cor.ii.6. In an affair of such importance, “two are better than one; and ina 
multitude of counsellors there is safety.” 2nd. It is good to see those that have 
the management of church discipline agreeing in it. Heats and animosities 
among them whose work it is to remove offences, will be the greatest offence of 
all. 3rd. Prayer must evermore go along with church discipline. Pass no sen- 
tence which you cannot in faith ask of Godto confirm. The binding and loosing 
spoken of, ch. xvi. 17, was done by preaching; this by praying. Thus the whole 
power of gospel ministers is resolved into the word and prayer, to which they 
must wholly give themselves. He doth not say, If you shall agree to sentence 
and decree a thing, it shall be done, as if ministers were judges and lords ; but 
if you agree to ask it of God, from him you shall obtain it. Prayer must go along 
with all gur endeavours for the conversion of sinners: see Jas. v. 16. 4th. The 
unanimous petitions of the church of God for the ratification of their just cen- 
sures shall be heard in heaven, and obtain an answer. It shall be done; it shall 
be bound and loosed in heaven: God will set his fiat to the appeals and appli- 
cations you make to him. If Christ De here speaks as one having authority) 


in that way that we look for it. God doth especially own and accept us when 
we are praying for those that have offended him and us. ‘The Lord turned the 
captivity of Job, not when he prayed for himself, but when he prayed for his 
friends, who had trespassed against him. 7 a, 

Secondly. The presence of Christ in the assemblies of Christians, ver. 20. 
Every believer hath the presence of Christ with him, but where two or three 
are gathered in his name, not only for discipline, but for religious worship, or 
any act of Christian communion, Meetings of Christians for holy purposes are 
hereby appointed, directed, and encouraged. 1. They are hereby appointed. 
The church of Christ in the world exists most visibly in religious assemblies, 
which it is the will of Christ should be set up, and kept up, for the honour of 
God, the edification of men, and the preserving of a face of religion upon the 
world. When God intends special answers to prayer, he calls for a solemn 
assembly, Joel ii. 15, 16. If there be no liberty and opportunity for large and 
numerous assemblies, yet then it is the will of God that two or three should 
gather together to shew their good will to the great congregation. Note, When 
we cannot do what we would in religion, we must do as we can, and God will 
accept us. 2. They are hereby directed to gather together in Christ’s name. 
In the exercise of church discipline, they must come together in the name of 
Christ, 1 Cor. vy. 4. That name gives what they do, an authority on earth, and 
an acceptableness in heaven. In meeting for worship, we must have an eye to 
Christ; we must come together by virtue of bis warrant and appointment, in 
token of our relation to him, professing faith in him, ana in communion with 
all that in every place call upon him. When we come together to worship 
God in a dependence upon the Spirit and grace of Christ as mediator, for as- 
sistance, —and upon his merit and righteousness as mediator, for acceptance, — 
having an actual regard to him as our way to the Father, then we are met together 
in his name. 3. They are hereby encouraged with an assurance of the presence 
of Christ, “there am Lin the midst of them.” By his common presence he is in 
all places as God, but this is a promise of his special presence ; where his saints 
are, his sanctuary is, and there he will dwell; it is his rest, Ps. exxxii. 14; it is 
his walk, 2ev. ii. 1; he is in the midst of them to quicken and strengthen them, 
to refresh and comfort them, as the sun in the midst of the universe. He is in 
the midst of them, that is, in their hearts; it is a spiritual presence, the presence 
of Christ’s Spirit with their spirit, that is here intended. ‘There am I:” not only 
I will be there, but 1am there; as if he came first, is ready before them; they 
shall find him there. He repeated this promise at parting, ch. xxviii. 20, “Lo, 
Iam with you always.” Note, The presence of Christ in the assemblies of 
Christians is promised, and may in faith be prayed for and depended on: “there 
am I.” ‘This is equivalent to the Shechinah, or special presence of God in the 
tabernacle and temple of old, Ha. xl. 24; 2 Chr. v. 14. 

Though but two or three are met together, Christ is among them. This is an 
encouragement to the meeting of a few, when it is either, 1. Of choice. Besides 
the secret worship performed by particular persons, and the public services of 
the whole congregation, there may be occasion sometimes for two or three to 
come together, either for mutual assistance in conference, or joint assistance in 
prayer, —not in contempt of public worship, but in concurrence with it, —there 
Christ will be present. Or, 2. By constraint. When there are not more than 
two or three to come together, or if there be, they dare not for fear of the Jews, 
yet Christ will be in the midst of them; for itis not the multitude, but the faith 
and sincere deyotion of the worshippers, that invites the presence of Christ. 
And though there be but two or three, the smallest number that can be, yet if 
Christ make one among them, who is the principal one, their meeting is as 
honourable and comfortable as if they were two or three thousand. 


21 Then came Peter to him, and said, Lord, how 
oft shall my brother sin against me, and I forgive 
him? till seven times? 22 Jesus saith unto him, I 
say not unto thee, Until seven times: but, Until 
seventy times seven. 23 Therefore is the kingdom 
of heaven likened unto a certain king, which would 
take account of his servants. 24 And when he 
had begun to reckon, one was brought unto him, 
which owed him ten thousand talents. 25 But for- 
asmuch as he had not to pay, his lord commanded 
him to be sold, and his wife, and children, and all 
that he had, and payment to be made. 26 The ser- 
vant therefore fell down and worshipped him, saying, 
Lord, have patience with me, and I will pay thee all. 
27 Then the lord of that servant was moved with 
compassion, and loosed him, and forgave him the 
debt. 28 But the same servant went out, and found 
one of his fellowservants, which owed him an hun- 
dred pence: and he laid hands on him, and took 
him by the throat, saying, Pay me that thou owest. 
29 And his fellowservant fell down at his feet, and 
besought him, saying, Have patience with me, and I 
will pay thee all. 380 And he would not: but went 
and cast him into prison, till he should pay the debt. 
31 So when his fellowservants saw what was done, 
they were very sorry, and came and told unto their. 
lord all that was done. 32 Then his lord, after that 
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he had called him, said unto him, O thou wicked | 


servant, I forgave thee all that debt, because thou 
desiredst me: 33 Shouldest not thou also have had 
compassion on thy fellowservant, even as I had pit 
on thee? 34 And his lord was wroth, and delivered 
him to the tormentors, till he should pay all that was 
due unto him. 35 So likewise shall my heavenly 
Father do also unto you, if ye from your hearts for- 
give not every one his brother their trespasses. 
This part of the discourse concerning offences, is certainly to be understood 
of personal wrongs, which it is in our power to forgive. Now observe, 
Peter’s question concerning this matter, ver. 21: “ Lord, how oft shall my 


brother trespass against me, and L forgive him?” Will it suttice to do it seven 


times ? 
First. He takes it for granted that he must forgive; Christ had before 
taught his disciples this lesson, ch. vi. 14, 15, and Peter has not forgot it. 


He knows he must not only not bear a grudge against his brother, or meditate | 


revenge, but he must be as good a friend as ever, and forget the injury. 

Secondly. He thinks it a great matter to forgive till seven times; he means 
not seven times a day, as Christ said, Zu. xvii. 4, bnt seven times in his life; 
supposing, that if a man had any way abused him seven times, though he were 
never so desirous to be reconciled, he might then abandon his society, and have 
no more to do with him. Perhaps Peter had an eye to Pr. xxiv. 16: “ A just 
man falleth seven times ;” or to the mention of three transgressions, and four, 
which God would no more pass by, Amos ii. 1. Note, There is a proneness in our 
corrupt nature to stint ourselves in that which is good, and to be afraid of 
doing too much in religion, particularly of forgiving too much, though we have 
so much forgiven us. 

IL. Christ's direct answer to Peter's question: “1 say not unto thee till seven 
times,” never intended to set up any such bounds, “ but until seventy times 
seven;” a certain number for an indefinite one, but a great one. Note, [t doth 
not look well for us to keep count of the offences done against us by our bre- 
thren. There is something of ill nature in scoring up the injuries we forgive, as 
if we would allow ourselves to be revenged when the measure is full; God 
keeps an account, Deu. xxxii. 34, because he is the judge, and vengeance is his; 
but we must not, lest we be found stepping into his throne. Itis necessary to 
the preservation of peace, both within and without, to pass by injuries, without 
reckoning how often: to forgive and forget. God multiplies his pardons, and 
so should we, Ps. Ixxviii. 38—40; it intimates that we should make it our 
constant practice to forgive injuries, and should accustom ourselves to it till it 
becomes habitual. 

ILL. A further discourse of our Saviour’s, by way of parable, to shew the neces- 
sity of forgiving the injuries that are done to us. Parables are of use, not only 
for the explaining of Christian doctrines, but for the pressing of Christian 
duties; for they make and leave an impression. The parable is a comment 


upon the fifth petition of the Lord’s prayer, “ Forgive us our trespasses, as we | 


forgive them that trespass against us:” those, and those only may expect to 
be torgiven of God, who forgive their brethren. The parable represents the 
kingdom of heaven, that is, the church, and the administration of the gospel 
dispensation in it. The church is God’s family, it is his court; there he dwells, 
there he rules; God is our master, his servants we are, at least in profession 
and obligation. 
has from his family on earth, and how untoward his servants are. 

‘There are three things in the parable : 

First. ‘The master’s wonderful clemency to his servant who was indebted to 
him; he forgave him ten thousand talents out of pure compassion to him, 
ver. 23—27. Where observe, 1. Every sin we commit is a debt to God; not 
like a debt to an equal, contracted by buying or borrowing, but to a superior ; 
like a debt to a prince when a recognisance is forfeited, or a penalty incurred 
by a breach of the law, or breach of the peace; like this debt of a servant to 
his master, by withholding his service, wasting his lord’s goods, breaking his 
indentures, and incurring the penalty: we are all debtors, we owe satisfaction, 
and are liable to the process of the law. 2. There is an account kept of these 
debts, and we must shortly be reckoned with for them. This “ king would take 
account of his servants.” God now reckons with us by our own consciences ; 
conscience is an auditor for God in the soul, to call us to account, and to 
account with us. One of the first questions that an awakened conscience asks 
is, ‘How much owest thou unto my Lord?’ And unless it be bribed, it will tell 
the truth, and not write fifty for a hundred. There is another day of reckoning 
coming, when these accounts will be called over, and either passed or dis- 
allowed, and nothing but the blood of Christ will balance the account. 3. The 
debt of sin is a very great debt; and some are more in debt, by reason of sin 
than others. “ When he began to reckon,” one of the first forefaulters appeared 
to owe ten thousand talents : there is no evading the inquiries of Divine justice; 
your sin will be sure to find you out. The debt was ten thousand talents; a 
vast sum, amounting by computation to one million eight hundred and seventy- 
five thousand pounds sterling ; a king’s ransom, or a kingdom’s subsidy, more 
likely than a servant’s debt. See what our sins are: Ist. For the heinousness 
of their nature they are talents, the greatest denomination that ever was used 
in the account of money or weight: every sin is the load of a talent ; a talent of 
lead, this is wickedness, Zec. v. 7,8. ‘The trusts committed to us as stewards 
ot the grace of God, are each of them a talent, ch. xxv. 15, a talent of gold; 
and for every one of them buried, much more for every one of them wasted, we 
are a talent in debt, and this raises the account. 2nd. For the vastness of their 
number ; they are ten thousand, a myriad, more than the hairs on our head, 
Ps. xi. 12: who can understand the number of his errors, or tell how often he 
offends, Ps. xix. 12. 4. The debt of sin is so great, that we are not able to pay 
it; “he had not to pay:” sinners are insolvent debtors; the scripture which con- 
cludeth all under sin is a statute of bankrupt against us all: silver and gold 
would not pay our debt, Ps. xlix. 6, 7; sacrifice and offering would not do it ; our 
good works are but God’s work in us, and cannot make satisfaction; we are 
without strength, and cannot help ourselves. 5. If God should deal with us in 
strict justice, we should be condemned as insolvent debtors, and God might 
exact the debt by glorifying himself in our utter ruin. Justice demands satis- 
faction; Curat /ex,—‘ Let the sentence of the law be executed.’ The servant 
had contracted this debt by his wastefulness and wilfulness, and therefore 
might justly be left to lie by it. “‘ His lord commanded him to be sold” as a bond 
slave into fh alleys, sold to grind in the prison house ; 3 his wife and children 
to be sold, and all that he had, and payment to be made:” see here what every 
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In general, the parable intimates how much provocation God | 


| miseries; which is the case of damned sinners. 
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sin deserves ; this is the wages of sin: Ist. To be sold: those that sell them- 
selves to work wickedness, must be sold to make satisfaction: captives to sin 
are captives to wrath. He that is sold for a bond slave is deprived of all his 
comforts, and has nothing left him but his life, that he may be sensible of his 
2nd. Thus he would have pay- 
ment to be made, that is, something done towards it, though it is impossible 
that the sale of one so worthless should amount to the payment of so great a 
debt. By the damnation of sinners, Divine justice will be to eternity in the 
satisfying, but never satisfied. 6. Convinced sinners cannot but humble them- 
selves before God, and pray for mercy: the servant under this charge, and 
this doom, fell down at the feet of his royal master, and worshipped him; or 
as some copies read it, he besought him; fig address was very submissive and 
very importunate, “Have patience with me, and 1 will pay thee all,” ver. 26. 
The servant knew before that he was so much in debt, and yet was under no 
concern about it, till he was called to an account. Sinners are commonly careless 
about the pardon of their sins, till they come under the arrests of some awak- 
ening word, some startling providence, or an approaching death; and then, 
‘wherewith shall I come before the Lord?” Mic. vi. 6. How easily, how 
quickly, can God bring the prec ers sinner to his feet; Ahab to his sackcloth ; 
Manasseh to his prayers; Pharaoh to his confessions; Judas to his restitution ; 
Simon Magus to his supplication; Belshazzar and Felix to their tremblings : 
the stoutest heart will truckle when God sets the sins in order before it. This 
servant doth not deny the debt, nor seek evasions, or go about to abscond. 
But, 1st. He begs delay : “ Have patience with me.” Patience and forbearance is 


| a great favour, but it is folly to think that that alone will save us; reprieves 


are not pardons: many are borne with that are not thereby brought to repent- 
ance, Rom. ii. 4, and then their being borne with doth them no kindness. 2nd. He 
promiseth payment: “have patience a while, and I will pay thee all.” Note, It is 
the folly of many that are under convictions of sin, to imagine that they can make 
God satisfaction for the wrong they have done him; as those that, hke a com- 
pounding bankrupt, would discharge the debt, by giving their “firstborn for 
their transgression,” Mic. vi. 7; that * go about to establish their own righteous- 
ness,” Rom. x. 3. He that had nothing to pay, ver. 25, yet fancied he could pay 
all: see how close pride sticks, even to awakened sinners ; they are convinced, 
but not humbled. 7. The God of infinite mercy is very ready, out of pure com- 
passion, to forgive the sins of those that humble themselves before him, ver. 27. 
The lord of that servant, when he might justly have ruined him, mercifully 
released him; and since he could not be satistied by the payment of the debt, 
he would be glorified by the pardon of it. The servant’s prayer was, Have 
patience with me; the master’s grant is a discharge in full. Note, Ist. The 
pardon of sin is owing to the mercy of God, to his tender mercy, Lu. i. 77, 78: 
‘He was moved with compassion.” God's reasons of mercy are fetched trom 
within himself: he has mercy because he will have mercy. God looked with 
pity on mankind in general, because miserable, and sent his Son to be a surety 
for them; he looks with pity on particular penitents, because sensible of their 
misery, their hearts broken and contrite, and accepts them in the Beloved. 
2nd. ‘here is forgiveness with God for the greatest sins, if they be repented of; 
though the debt was vastly great, he forgave it all, ver. 32; though our sins be 
very numerous, and very heinous, yet upon gospel terms they may be pardoned. 
3rd. The forgiving of the debt is the loosing of the debtor: “he loosed him.” 
The obligation is cancelled, the judgment vacated ; we never walk at liberty tll 
our sins are forgiven. But observe, though he discharged him from the penalty 
as a debtor, he did not discharge him from his duty as a servant: the pardon of 
sin doth not slacken, but strengthen our obligations to obedience; and we must 
reckon it a favour, that God is pleased to continue such wasteful servants as 
we have been, in such a gainful service as his is, and should therefore deliver 
us, that we might serve him, Zw. i. 74: “I am thy servant,” for “thou hast 
loosed my bonds.” 

Secondly. The servant's unreasonable severity towards his fellow servant, 
notwithstanding his lord’s clemency to him, ver. 28—30. This represents the 
sin of those who, though they are not unjust in demanding that which is not 
their own, yet are rigorous and unmerciful in demanding that which is their 
own, to the utmost ot right, which sometimes proves a real wrong : summum 
jus, summa injuria,— Push a claim to an extremity, and it becomes a wrong.” 
To exact satisfaction for debts of injury, which tend neither to reparation nor 
to the public good, but purely for revenge, though the law may allow it in 
terrorem,— in order to strike terror,’ and for the hardness of men’s hearts, yet 
savours not of a Christian spirit. To sue for money debts when the debtor 
cannot possibly pay them, and so to let him rot in prison, argues a greater love 
of money, and a less love of our neighbour than we ought to have, Neh. vy. 7. 
See here, 1. How small the debt was, how very small, compared with the ten 
thousand talents which his lord forgave him; iy owed him a hundred pence, 
about three pounds and half-a-crown of our fhoney. Note, Offences done to 
men, are nothing to those which are committed against God: dishonours done 
to a man like ourselves, are but as pence, motes, gnats ; but dishonours done to 
God, are as talents, beams, camels; not that therefore we may make light of 
wronging our neighbour, for that is also a sin against God; but therefore we 
should make light of our neighbour’s wronging us, and not aggravate it, or 
study revenge. David was unconcerned at the indignities done to him: “I, asa 
deaf man, heard not ;” but laid much to heart the sins committed against God, 
for them “rivers of tears run down his eyes.” 2. How severe the demand was: 
he “laid hands on him, and took him by the throat.” Proud anu angry men 
think, if the matter of their demand be just, that will bear them out, though the 
manner of it be never so cruel and unmerciful, but it will not hold. What 
needed all this violence? The debt might have been demanded without taking 
the debtor by the throat, without sending for a writ, or setting the bailiff upon 
him. How lordly is this man’s carriage, and yet how base and servile is his 
spirit. If he had been himself going to prison tor his debt to his lord, his ocea- 
sions would have been so pressing that he might have had some pretence for 
going to this extremity in requiring his own; but many times, pride and malice 
prevail more to make men severe, than the most urgent necessity would do. 
3. How submissive the debtor was: “ his fellow servant,” though his equal, yet 
knowing how much he lay at his mercy, “fell down at his feet,’ and humbled 
himself to him for this trifling debt, as much as he did to his lord for that great 
debt, for “the borrower is servant to the lender,” Pr. xxii. 7. Note, Those 
that cannot pay their debts, yet ought to be very respectful to their creditors, 
and not only give them good words, but do them all the good ofiices they pos- 
sibly can. ‘They must not be angry at those who claim their own, nor speak ill 
of them for it; no, not though they do it in a rigorous manner, but in that 
case leave it to God to plead their cause. ‘he poor man’s request is, “ Have 
patience with me:” he honestly confesseth the debt, and puts not his creditor 
to the charge of proving it, only begs time. Note, Forbearance, though it be 
no acquittance, is sometimes a piece of needful and laudable charity. As we 
must not be hard, so we must not be hasty in cur demands, but think how long 
God bears with us. 4. How implacable and furious the creditor was, ver. 30: 
he would not have patience with him, would not hearken to his fair promise, 
but without mercy cast him into prison. How insolently did he trample upon 
one, as good as himself, that submitted to him! How cruelly did he nse one 
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that had done him no harm, and though it would be no advantage to himself! 
In this, as in a glass, unmerciful creditors may see their own faces, who take 
pleasure in nothing more than to swallow up and destroy, 2 Sam. xx. 19; and 
glory in having their poor debtor’s bones. 5. How much concerned the rest 
of the servants were: “they were very sorry,” ver. 31, sorry for the creditor’s 
cruelty, and for the debtor’s calamity. Note, The sins and sufferings of our 
fellow servants should be matter of grief and trouble to us. It is sad that 
any of our brethren should either make themselves beasts of prey by cruelty 
and barbarity, or be made beasts of slavery by the inhuman usage of those 
that have power over them. ‘To see a fellow servant either raging like a bear, 
or trampled on like a worm, cannot but occasion great regret to all that have 
any jealousy for the honour, either of their nature or of their religion. See with 
what eye Solomon looked both upon the tears of the oppressed, and the power 
of the oppressors, Heel. iv.1. 6. How the notice of it was brought to the 
master: “they came and told their lord.” They durst not Rep ye their fel- 
low servant for it, he was so unreasonable and outrageous: ‘‘ Let a bear rob- 
bed of her whelps meet a man, rather than such a fool in his folly ;” but they 
went to their lord, and besought him to appear for the oppressed against 
the oppressor. Note, That which gives us occasion for sorrow should give 
us “occasion for prayer: let our complaints, both of the wickedness of the 
se ide and of the afHlictions of the aiflicted, be brought to God and left with 
him. 

ILL. The master’s just resentment of the cruelty his servant was guilty of. Tf 
the servants took it so heinously, much more would the Master, whose com- 
passions are infinitely above ours. Now observe here, 

First. How he reproved his servant’s cruelty, ver. 32,33: “ O thou wicked 
servant.” Note, Unmercifulness is wickedness, it is great wickedness. 1. He 
upbraids him with the mercy he had found with his master : “TI forgave thee all 
that debt.” Those that will use God’s favours shall never be upbraided with 
them, but they that abuse them may expect it, ch. xi. 20. Consider, it was 
all that debt, that great debt. Note, The greatness of sin magnifies the riches 
of pardoning mercy ; we should think how much has been forgiven us, (7. vii. 47. 
2. He thence shews him the obligation he was under to be merciful to his 
fellow servant: “shouldst not thou also have had compassion on thy fellow 
servant, even as I had pity on thee?” Note, It is justly expected that such as 


have received mercy should shew mercy: Dat ille veniam facile cui_venia est | 
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opus,— He who needs forgiveness, easily bestows it.’-—Senec. Agam. He shews 
him, Ist. That he should have been more compassionate to the distress of his 
fellow servant, because he had himself experienced the same distress. What 
we have had the feeling of ourselves, we can the better have the fellow- 
feeling of with our brethren. The Israelites know the heart of a stranger, for 
they were strangers; and this servant should have better known the heart of 
an arrested debtor, than to have been thus hard upon such an one. 2nd. That 
he should have been more conformable to the example of his master’s tender- 
ness, having himself experienced it so much to his advantage. 
fortable sense of pardoning mercy tends much to the disposing of our hearts to 
forgive our brethren. It was in the close: of the day of atonement that the 
jubilee trumpet sounded a release of debts, Lev. xxv. 9; for we must have com- 
passion on our brethren as God has on us. 

Secondly. How he revoked his pardon, and cancelled the acquittance, so that 
the judgment against him revived, ver. 34: “‘ He delivered him to the tormentors, 
till he should pay all that was due unto him.” Though the wickedness was 
very great, his fond laid upon him no other punishment but the payment of his 
own debt. Note, Those that will not come up to the terms of the Gospel, need 
be no more miserable than to be left open to the law, and to let that have its 
course against them. See how the punishment answers the sin; he that would 
not forgive shall not be forgiven: “he delivered him to the tormentors ;” the 
utmost he could do to his fellow servant was but to cast him into prison, but 

“he was himself delivered to the tormentors.. Note, The power of God’s wrath 


to ruin us, goes far beyond the utmost extent of any creature’s strength and | 


wrath. The reproaches and terrors of his own conscience would be his tor- 
mentors, for that is a worm that dies not. Devils, the executioners of God’s 
wrath, that are sinners’ tempters now, will be their tormentors for ever. He was 
sent to bridewell “till he should pay all.” Note, Our debts to God are never 
compounded; either all is forgiven, or all is exacted: glorified saints in heayen 
are pardoned all through Christ’s complete satisfaction; damned sinners in 
hell are paying all, that is, are punished for all. ‘The offence done to God by 
sin is in point of honour, which cannot be compounded for, without such a 
diminution as the case will by no means admit, and therefore, some way or 
other, by the sinner or by his surety, it must be satisfied. 


1V. Here is the reddition of the whole parable, ver. 35: ‘So likewise shall | 


my heavenly Father do unto you.” The title Christ here gives to God was 
made use of, ver. 19, in a comtortable promise, “it shall be done for them of 
my Father which is in heaven ;” here it is made use of in a terrible threatening. 
If God’s government be fatherly, it follows thence that it is not rigorous, 
but it doth not therefore follow that it is not righteous, or that under his go- 
vernment we must not be kept in awe by the fear of Divine wrath. When 
we pray to God as our Father in heayen, we are taught to ask for the forgive- 
ness of sins as we forgive our debtors. Observe here, 

First. The duty of forgiving; we must from our hearts forgive. Note, We 
do not forgive our offending brother aright, nor acceptably, if we do not 
forgive from the heart, for that is it that God looks at: no malice must be 
harboured there, or ill will to any person, one or another; no projects of 
revenge must be hatched there, or desires of it, as there are in many who 
outwardly appear peaceable and reconciled. Yet this is not enough, we 
must from the heart desire and endeavour the welfare, even of those that 
have offended us. 

Secondly. The danger of not forgiving: so shall your heavenly Father do. 
1. This is not intended to teach us that God reverseth his pardons to any, but 
that he denies them to those that are unqualified for them, according to the 
tenor of the Gospel; though having seemed to be humbled, like Ahab, they 
thought themselves, and others thought them, in a pardoned state, and they 
made bold with the comfort of it. Intimations enough we have in Scripture 
of the forfeiture of pardons, for caution to the presumptuons; and yet security 
enough of the continuance of them, for comfort to those that are sincere, but 
timorous; that the one may fear, and the other may hope. Those that do not 
forgive their brother’s trespasses, did never truly repent of their own, nor ever 
truly believe the Gospel; and therefore that which is taken away is only what 
they seemed to have, w. vill. 18. 2. This is intended to teach us, that “they 
shail have judgment without mercy, that have shewed no mercy,” Jas. ii. 13. It 
is indispensabiy necessary to pardon and peace, that we not only do justly, but 
love mercy. It isan essential part of that religion which is pure and undefiled 
before God and the Father, of that wisdom from above which is “gentle and 
easy to be intreated.” Look how they will answer it another day who, though 
they bear the Christian name, persist in the most rigorous and_unmerciful 
treatment of their brethren; as if the strictest laws of Christ might be dis- 
pensed with for the gratifying of their unbridled passions, and so they curse 
themselves every time they say the tecie Ss prayer. : 
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In this chapter we have, I. Christ changing his quarters, leaving Galilee, and coming 
into the coasts of Judea, ver. 1,2. II. His dispute with the Pharisees about divorce, 
and his discourse with his disciples upon occasion of it, ver. 3—12. iT. The kind 
entertainment he gave to some little children which were brought to him, ver. 13—15. 
IV. An account of what passed between Christ and a hopeful young gentleman that 
applied himself to him, ver. 16—22. V. His discourse with his disciples upon that 
occasion, concerning the difficulty of the salvation of those that have much in the 
world, and the certain recompense of those that leave all for Christ, ver. 23—30. 


ND it came to pass, that when 
Jesus had finished these say- 
. v, 

ings, he departed from Gali- 
lee, and came into the coasts 
of Judea beyond Jordan; 2 
And great multitudes fol- 
lowed him; and he healed 


them there. 


We have here an account of Christ’s re- 
move. Observe, 

First. He left Galilee. There he had 
been brought up, and had spent the great- 
est part of his life in that remote, despicable part of the country; it was only 
upon occasion of the feasts that he came up to Jerusalem, and manifested 
himself there; and we may suppose that, having no constant residence there 
when he did come, his preaching and miracles were the more observable an 
acceptable. But it was an instance of his humiliation; and in this, as in other 
things, he appeared mean, that he would go under the character of a Galilean, 
a north countryman, the least polite and refined part of the nation. Most of 
Christ’s sermons hitherto had been preached, and most of his miracles wrought, 
in Galilee; but now, having finished these sayings, he departed from Galilee, 
and it was his final farewell; for (unless his passing through the midst of 
Samaria and Galilee, Zw. xvii. 11, was after this, which yet was but a visit 7 


| transitu) he never caine to Galilee again till after his resurrection, which 


makes this transition very remarkable. Christ did not take his leave of 
Galilee, till he had done his work there, and then he departed thence. Note, 
As Christ’s faithful ministers are not taken out of the world, so they are not 
removed from any place till they have finished their testimony in that place, 
Rev. xi. 7. This is very comfortable to those that follow not their own hu- 
mours, but God’s providence, in their removes, that their sayings shall be 
finished before they depart. And who would desire to continue any where 
longer than he has work to do for God there? 

Secondly. He “came into the coasts of Judea, beyond Jordan,” that they 
might have their day of visitation as well as Galilee, for they also belonged to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel. But still Christ kept to those parts of 
Canaan that lay towards other nations. Galilee is called Galilee of the Gen- 
tiles, and the Syrians dwelt beyond Jordan; thus Christ intimated, that while 
he kept within the confines of the Jewish nation, he had his eye upon the 
Gentiles, and his Gospel was aiming and coming towards them. 

Thirdly. “ Great multitudes followed him.” Where Shiloh is, “there will 
the gathering of the people be.”? The redeemed of the Lord are such as “ fol- 
low the Lamb whithersoever he goeth,” Rev. xiv. 4. When Christ departs, it 
is best for us to follow him. It was a piece of respect to Christ, and yet it was 
a continual trouble to be thus crowded after wherever he went; but he sought 
not his own ease, nor, considering how mean and contesnptible this mob was, 
(as some would call them,) his own honour much, in the eye of the world. He 
went about doing good; for so it follows, “he healed them there.” ‘This shews 
what they followed him for,—to have their sick healed; and they found him as 
able and ready to help here as he had been in Galilee; for wherever this Sun 
of Righteousness arose, it was with healing under his wings. He healed them 
there, because he would not have them follow him to Jerusalem, lest it should 
give offence. He shall not strive, nor cry. 


3 The Pharisees also came unto him, tempting 
him, and saying unto him, Is it lawful for a man to 
put away his wife for every cause? 4 And he an- 
swered and said unto them, Have ye not read, that 
he which made them at the beginning made them 
male and female, 5 And said, For this cause shall 
aman leave father and mother, and shall cleave to 
his wife: and they twain shall be one flesh? 6 
Wherefore they are no more twain, but one flesh. 
What therefore God hath joined together, let not 
man put asunder. 7 They say unto him, Why did 
Moses then command to give a writing of divorce- 
ment, and to put her away? 8 He saith unto them, 
Moses because of the hardness of your hearts suf- 
fered you to put away your wives: but from the 
beginning it was not so. 9 And I say unto you, 
Whosoever shall put away his wife, except it be for 
fornication, and shall marry another, committeth 
adultery: and whoso marrieth her which is put 
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away doth commit adultery. 10 His disciples say 
unto him, If the case of the man be so with his wite, 


it is not good to marry. 11 But he said unto them, 


All men cannot receive this saying, save they to whom 
itis given. 12 For there are some eunuchs, which 
were so born from their mother’s womb: and there 
are some eunuchs, which were made eunuchs of men : 
and there be eunuchs, which have made them- 
selves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake. 
He that is able to receive z¢, let him receive z¢. 


We have here the law of Christ in the case of divorce, occasioned, as some 
other declarations of his will, by a dispute with the Pharisees; so patiently did 
he endure the contradiction of sinners, that he turned it into instructions to his 
own disciples. Observe here, ’ 

1. The case proposed by the Pharisees, ver. 13: “Is it lawful for a man to put 
away his wife?” ‘This they asked, tempting him, not, desiring to be taught by 
him. Some time ago he had, in Galilee, declared his mind in this matter against 
that which was the common practice, ch. v. 31, 32; and if he would in like 
manner declare himself now against divorce, they would make use of it for the 
prejudicing and incensing of the people of this country against him, who would 
bist with a jealous eye upon one that attempted to cut them short in a liberty 
they were fond of. They hoped he would lose himself in the affections of the 
people, as much by this as by any of his precepts. Or the temptation might 
be designed thus: If he should say that divorces were not lawful, they would 
reflect upon him as an enemy to the law of Moses, which allowed them; if he 
should say they were, they would represent his doctrine as not having that 
perfection in it which was expected in the doctrine of the Messiah; since though 
divorces were tolerated, they were looked upon by the strictest sort of people 
as not of good report. Some think, though the law of Moses did permit di- 
vorce, yet in assigning the just causes for it, there was a controversy between 
the Pharisees among themselves, and they desired to know what Christ said to 
it. Matrimonial cases have been numerous, and sometimes intricate and per- 
plexed; made so, not by the law of God, but by the lusts and follies of men; 
and many times in these cases, people resolve, before they ask, what they will 
do. Their question is, Whether a man may put away his wife for every cause ; 
that it might be done for some cause, even tor that of fornication, was granted ; 
but may it be done, as now it commonly was done by the looser sort of people, 
for every cause; for any cause that a man shall think fit to assign, though never 
so frivolous; upon every dislike or displeasure; the toleration in this case per- 
mitted it, in case she found “ no fayour in his eyes, because he hath found some 
uncleanness in her,” Dew. xxiv. 1. This they interpreted so largely as to make 
any disgust, though causeless, the ground of a divorce. : 

IL. Christ’s answer to this question: though it was proposed to tempt him, yet 
being a case of conscience, and a weighty one, he gave a full answer to it; not 
a direct one, but an effectual one; laying down such principles as undeniably 
prove that such arbitrary divorces as were then in use, which made the matri- 
monial bond so very precarious, were by no means lawful. Christ himself 
would not give the rule, without a reason; nor lay down his judgment, without 
Scripture proof to support it. Now his argument is this: If husband and wife 
are, by the will and appointment of God, joined together in the strictest and 
closest union, then they are not to be lightly, and upon every occasion, sepa- 
rated; if the knot be sacred, it cannot be easily untied. Now to prove that 
there is such a union between man and wife, he urgeth three things : , 

First. The creation of Adam and Eve; concerning which he appeals to their 
own knowledge of the Scriptures: “Have ye not read?” It is some advantage in 
arguing, to deal with those that own and have read the Scriptures. ** You have 
read,” but have not considered, “that he which made them at the beginning, 
made them male and female,” Gen. i. 27; v. 2. Note, It will be of great use to 
us often to think of our creation—how, and by whom, what, and for what, we 
were created. He made them male and female, one female for one male; so 
that Adam could not divorce his wife, and take another, for there was no other 
totake. It likewise intimated an inseparable union between them; Eve was 
arib out of Adam’s side, so that he could not put her away but he must put 
away a piece of himself, and contradict the manifest indications of her creation. 
Christ hints briefly at this; but in appealing to what they had read, he refers 
them to the original record, where it is observable, that though the rest of the 
living creatures were made male and female, yet it is not said so concerning 
any of them, but only concerning mankind; because between man and woman 
the conjunction is rational, and intended for nobler purposes than merely the 
pleasing of sense, and the preserving of a seed; and it is therefore more close 
and firm than that between male and female among the brutes, who were not 
capable of being such helps meet for one another, as Adam and Eve were. 
Hence the manner of expression is somewhat singular, Gren. i. 27, In the 
image of God created he him; male and female created he them;” him and 
them are used promiscuously, being one by creation before they were two; 
when they became one again by marriage covenant, that oneness could not but 
be closer and undissolvable. : Sear io 

Secondly. The fundamental law of marriage; which is, that “a man shall 
leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife,” ver, 5. The relation 
between husband and wife is nearer than that between parents and chil- 
dren; now, if the filial relation may not easily be violated, much less may the 
marriage union be broken. May a child desert his parents, or may a parent 
abandon his children for any cause? for every cause? No, by no means; much 
less may a husband put away his wife, betwixt whom, though not by nature, 
yet by Divine appointment, the relation is nearer, and the bond of union 
stronger, than between parents and children; for that is in a great measure 
superseded by marriage, when a man must leave his parents to cleave to his 
wite. See here the power of a Divine institution, that the result of it is a union 
stronger than that which results from the highest obligations of nature. 

Thirdly. The nature of the marriage contract: it is a union of persons, “they 
twain shall be one flesh,” so that, ver. 6, “they are no more twain, but one 
flesh.” A man’s children are pieces of himself; but his wife is himself. As 
the conjugal union is closer than that between parents and children, so it is in 
a manner equivalent to that between one member and another in the natural 
body. As this is a reason why husbands should love their wives, so it is a 
reason why they should not put away their wives; for no man ever yet hated 
his own flesh, or cut it off, but nourisheth and cherisheth it, and doth all he 
can to preserve it. They two shall if therefore there must be but one 
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wife, for God made but one Eve for one Adam, Mal. ii. 15. From hence he infers, 

what God hath joined together, let not man put asunder.” Note, 1. Hus- 
band and wife are of God’s joining together ; ovvecevéev, he hath yoked them 
together, so the word is, and it is very significant; God himself instituted the 
relation between husband and wife in the state of innocency. Marriage and 
the sabbath are the most ancient of Divine ordinances. Though marriage be 
not peculiar to the church, but common to the world, yet being stamped with 
a Divine institution, and here ratified by our Lord Jesus, it ought to be man- 
aged after a godly sort, and “sanctified by the word of God and prayer.” A 
conscientious regard to God in this ordinance would have a good influence 
upon the duty, and consequently upon the comfort of the relation. 2. Hus- 
band and wife being joined together by the ordinance of God, are not to be put 
asunder by any ordinance of man. Let not man put them asunder; not the hus- 
band himself, or any one for him; not the magistrate, God never gave him 
authority to doit. The God of Israel hath said, that he hateth putting away, 
Mal. ii. 16. It is a general rule, that man must not go about to put asunder 
what God hath joined together. 

III. An objection started by the Pharisees against this, and it has colour 
enough, ver. 7: “ Why did Moses command to give a writing of divorcement, 
in case a man did put away his wife?” He urged Scripture reason against 
divorce, they allege Scripture authority for it. Note, The seeming contra- 
dictions that are in the Word of God, are great stumblingblocks to men of 
corrupt minds. It is true, Moses was faithful to him that appointed him, and 
commanded nothing but what he received from the Lord; but as to the thing 
itself, what they call a command, was only an allowance, (Deu. xxiy. 1,) and 
designed rather to restrain the exorbitances of it, than to give countenance to 
the thing itself. And the Jewish doctors themselves observe such limitations 
in that law, as that it could not be done without great deliberation: a par- 
ticular reason must be assigned; the bill of divorce must be written; and, asa 
judicial act, must have all the solemnities of a deed executed and enrolled; it 
must be given into the hands of the wife herself; and (which would oblige 
men, if they had any consideration in them, to consider) they were expressly 
forbidden ever to come together again. 

IV. Christ's answer to this objection, in which, 

First. He rectifies their mistake concerning the law of Moses; they called it 
a command, Christ calls it but a permission, a toleration; carnal hearts will 
take an ell, if but an inch be given them. The law of Moses, in this case, 
was a political law, which God gave as the governor of that people, and it was 
for reasons of state that divorces were tolerated. The strictness of the mar- 
riage union being the result, not of a natural, but a positive law, the wis- 
dom of God dispensed with divorces in some cases, without any impeachment 
to his holiness. But Christ tells them there was a reason for this toleration, 
not at all for their credit—‘it was because of the hardness of your hearts that 
you were permitted to be away your wives.’ Moses complained of the people 
of Israel in his time, that their hearts were hardened, Dew. ix. 6; xxxi. 27, 
hardened against God; this here is meant of their being hardened against 
their relations ; they were generally violent and outrageous, which way soever 
they took, both in their appetites and in their passions ; and therefore, if they 
had not been allowed to put away their wives when they had conceived a 
dislike of them, they would have used them cruelly, would have beaten and 
abused them, and perhaps have murdered them. Note, There is not a greater 
piece of hardheartedness in the world, than for a man to be harsh and severe 
with his own wife. The Jews, it seems, were infamous for this, and therefore 
were allowed to put them away; better divorce them than do worse, than that 
the altar of the Lord should be covered with tears, Mal. ii.13. A little compli- 
ance to humour a mad man, or aman in afrenzy, may prevent a greater mischief, 
Positive laws may be dispensed with, for the preservation of the law of nature 
for God will have mercy, and not sacrifice; but then those are hardhearted 
wretches that have made it necessary ; and none can wish to have the liberty 
of divorce, but they must own the hardness of their hearts. Observe, he saith 
It is for the hardness of your hearts; not only theirs who lived then, but all 
their seed. Note, God not only sees, but foresees the hardness of men’s 
hearts; he suited both the ordinances and providences of the Old Testament 
to the temper of that people, both in terror. Further, observe, The law of 
Moses considered the hardness of men’s hearts, but the Gospel of Christ cures 
it, and his grace takes away the heart of stone, and gives a heart of flesh. By 
the law was the knowledge of sin, but by the Gospel was the conquest of it. 

Secondly. He reduceth them to the original institution: “But from the be- 
ginning it was not so.” Note, Corruptions that are crept into any ordinance of 
God must be purged out, by having recourse to the primitive institution. If the 
copy be yitious, it must be examined and corrected by the original. Thus 
when St. Panl would redress the grievances in the church of Corinth about 
the Lord’s supper, he appealed to the appointment, 1 Cor. xi. 23: So and so 
“7 received it from the Lord.” Truth was from the beginning; we must 
therefore inquire for the good old way, Jer. vi. 16, and must reform, not by 
later patterns, but by ancient rules. 

Thirdly. He settles the point by an express law: “I say unto you,” ver. 9; 
and it agrees with what he said betore, ch. v. 32; there it was said in preaching, 
here in dispute, but the same, for Christ is constant to himself. Now in both 
these places, 1. He allows divorce in case of adultery. ‘The reason of the law 
against divorce being this, “they two shall be one flesh;” if the wife play the 
harlot, and make herself one flesh with an adulterer, the reason of the law 
ceaseth, and so doth the law. By the law of Moses, adultery was punished 
with death, Dew. xxii. 22. Now our Saviour mitigates the rigour of that, and 
appoints divorce to be the penalty. Dr. Whitby understands this not of adul- 
tery, but (because our Saviour useth the word ropveta, fornication) of unclean- 
ness committed before marriage, but discovered afterwards; because if it were 
committed afterwards, it was a capital crime, and there needed no divorce. 
2. He disallows it in all other cases: “ Whosoever puts away his wife, except 
for fornication, and marries another, commits adultery.” This is a direct 
answer to their query, that it is not lawful. In this, as in other things, gospel 
times are times of reformation, Heb. ix. 10, The law of Christ tends to rein- 
state man in his primitive integrity; the law of love, conjugal love, is no new 
commandment, but was from the beginning. If we consider what mischiefs to 
families and states, what confusions and disorders would fellow upon arbitrary 
divorcees, we shall see how much this law of Christ is for our own benefit, and 
what a friend Christianity is to our secular interests. ‘The law of Moses allow- 
ing divorce for the hardness of men’s hearts, and the law of Christ forbidding 
it, intimates, that Christians being under a dispensation of love and liberty, 
tenderness of heart may justly be expected among them, that they will not be 
hardhearted, like Jews, for God has called us to peace. ‘There will be no 
occasion for divorces, if we “forbear one another,” and “forgive one another 
in love,” as those that are, and hope to be fopeirens and have found God not 
forward to put us away, Isa. 1.1. No need of ivorces, if husbands love their 
wives, and wives be obedient to their husbands, and they live together as heirs 
of the grace of life; and these are the laws of Christ, such as we find not in all 
the law of Moses. ; . 

V. Here is a suggestion of the disciples against this law of Christ, ver. 10: 
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“Tf the case of a man be so with his wife, it is better not to marry.” It seems 
the disciples themselves were loath to give up the liberty of divorce, thinking it 
a good expedient for preserving comfort in the married state; and therefore, 
like sullen children, if they may not have what they would have, they will 
throw away what they have; if they may not be allowed to put away their 
wives when they please, they will have no wiyes at all; though from the begin- 
ning, when no divorce was allowed, God said, “It is not good for man to be 
alone,” and blessed them, pronounced them blessed who were thus strictly 
joined together; yet, unless they may have a liberty of divorce, they think 
it is good for a man not to marry. Note, 1. Corrupt nature is impatient of 
restraint, and would fain break Christ’s bonds in sunder, and have a liberty 
for its own lusts. 2. It is a foolish, peevish thing for men to abandon the com- 
forts of this life, because of the crosses that are commonly woven in with them ; 
as if we must needs go out of the world, because we have not every thing to 
our mind in the world; or must enter into no useful calling or condition, be- 
Cause it is made our duty to abide in it. No, whatever our condition is, we must 
bring our minds to it, be thankful for its comforts, submissive to its crosses, 
and, as God has done, set the one over against the other, and make the best of 
that which is, Heel. vii. 14. If the yoke of marriage may not be thrown off 
at pleasure, it doth not follow that therefore we must not come under it, but 
therefore when we do come under it, we must resolve to comport with it 
by love, and meekness, and patience, which will make divorce the most un- 
necessary, undesirable thing that can be. y : 

VI. Christ's answer to this suggestion, ver. 11, 12: in which, | - 

First. He allows it good for some not to marry: “ He that is able to receive 
it, let him receive it.” Christ allowed what the disciples said, ‘It is good not 
to marry; not as an objection against the prohibition of divorce, as they in- 
tended it, but as giving them arule, perhaps no less unpleasing to them, that 
they who have the gift of continency, and are not under any necessity of marry- 
ing, do best if they continue single, 1 Cor. vii. 1; for they that are unmarried 
have opportunity, if they have but a heart, to care more for the things of the 
Lord: * How they may please the Lord,” 1 Cor. vii. 32,34; being less encumbered 
with the cares of this life, and having a greater vacancy of thoughts and time 
to mind better things. ‘he increase of grace is better than the increase of the 
family; and fellowship with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ, is to be 
preferred before any other fellowship. : ; 

Secondly. He disallows it, as utterly mischievous to forbid marriage, because 
“all men cannot receive this saying ;”’ indeed, few can; and therefore the 
crosses of the married state must be borne, rather than that men should run 
themselves into temptation to avoid them: better marry than burn. 

Christ here speaks of a twofold unaptness to marriage: 1. That which is a 
calamity, by the providence of God, such are they under that are born eunuchs, 
or made so by men, that being incapable of answering one great end of mar- 
riage, ought not to marry. But to that calamity, let them oppose the oppor- 
tunity that there is in the single state of serving God, better to balance it. 
2, That which is a virtue, by the grace of God; such is theirs “ who have made 
themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven's sake.” This is not meant of an 
unaptness for marriage in body,—which some, through mistake of this Scripture, 
have foolishly and wickedly brought upon themselves,—but in mind. Those 
have thus made themselves eunuchs, who have attained a holy indifferency to 
all the delights of the married state; have a fixed resolution, in the strength of 
God’s grace, wholly to abstain from them; and by fasting, and other instances 
of mortification, have subdued all desires towards them. These are they that 
can receive this saying: and yet these are not to bind themselves by a vow that 
they will never marry, only that in the mind they are now in, they purpose not 
tomarry. Now, Ist. This affection to the single state must be given of God; 
for ‘none can receive it, save they to whom it is given.” Note, Continence is 
a special gift of God to some, and not to others; and when a man in the single 
state finds by experience that he has this gift, he may determine with himself, 
and, as the apostle speaks, 1 Cor. vii. 37, stand stedtast in his heart, having no 
necessity, but “having power over his own will, that he will keep himself so.” 
But men in this case must take heed lest they boast of a false gift, Pr. xxv. 14. 
2nd. The single state must be chosen for the kingdom of heaven’s sake. ‘Those 
who resolve never to marry, only that they may save charges, or may gratify a 
morose selfish humour, or lave a greater liberty to serve other lusts and plea- 
sures; in them, it is so.far from being a virtue, that it is an ill-natured vice; 
but when it is for religion’s sake, not as in itself a meritorious act, which the 
Papists make it, but only as a means to keep our minds more entire for, and 
more intent upon, the services of religion, and having no families to provide for 
we may do the more in works of charity: then it is approved and accepted 
of God. Note, That condition is best for us, and to be chosen, and stuck to 
accordingly, which is best for our souls, and tends most to the preparing of 
us for, and the preserving of us to the kingdom of heaven. 


18 Then were there brought unto him little chil- 
dren, that he should put Acs hands on them, and 
pray: and the disciples rebuked them. 14 But 
Jesus said, Suffer little children, and forbid them 
not, to come unto me: for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven. 15 And he laid his hands on them, and 
departed thence. 


We have here the welcome which Christ gave to some little children that 
were brought to him. Observe, 

I. The faith of those that brought them. How many they were that were 
brought, we are not told, but they were so little as to be taken up in arms; a 
year old it may be, or two at most. The account here given of it is, that “there 
were brought unto him little children, that he should put his hands on them 
and pray,” ver. 13. Probably they were their parents, guardians, or nurses that 
brought them; and herein, 1. They testified their respect to Christ, and the 
value they had for his favour and blessing. Note, Those who glorify Christ by 
coming to him themselves, should further glorify him by bringing all they have, 
or have influence upon, to him likewise. Thus give him the honour of his un- 
searchable riches of grace; his overflowing, never-failing fulness. We cannot 
better honour Christ than by making use of him, 2. They did a kindness to 
their children, not doubting but they would fare the better, in this world and 
the other, for the blessing and prayer of the Lord Jesus, whom they looked 
upon at least as an extraordinary person, as a prophet,’ not asa priest and king, 
and the blessings of such were valued and desired. Uthers brought their chi 
dren to Christ to be healed, when they were sick; ' ut these children were under 
no present malady, only they desired a blessing for them. Note, It is a good 
thing when we come to Christ ourselves, and bring our children to him, before 
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we are driven to him, as we say, by wo-need: not only to visit him when we are 
in trouble, but to address ourselves to him in a sense of our general dependence 
on him, and of the benefit we expect by him; this is pleasing to him. They 
desired that he would put his hands on them and pray. Imposition of hands 
was a ceremony used, especially in paternal blessing ; Jacob used it when he 
blessed and adopted the sons of Joseph, Gen. xlviii. 14. It intimates something 
of love and familiarity, mixed with power and authority, and speaks an efficacy 
in the blessing. Whom Christ prays for in heaven, he puts his hand upon by 
his Spirit. Note, 1. Little children may be brought to Christ as needing, and 
being capable of receiving, blessings from him, and having an interest in his in- 
tercession. 2. Therefore they should be brought to him. We cannot do better 
for our children, than to commit them to the Lord Jesus, to be wrought upon 
and prayed for by him. We can but beg a blessing for them; it is Christ only 
that can command the blessing. 

Il. The fault of the disciples in rebuking them. They discountenanced the 
address, as vain and frivolous, and reproved them that made it, as impertinent 
and troublesome; either they thought it below their Master to take notice of 
little children, except any thing in particular ailed them; or, they thought he 
had toil enough with his other work, and would not have him diverted from 
it; or, they thought if such an address as this were encouraged, all the country 
would bring their children to him, and they should never see an end of it. 
Note, It is well for us that Christ has more love and tenderness in him than the 
best of his disciples have. And let us learn of him not to discountenance any 
willing, well-meaning souls, in their inquiries after Christ, though they are but 
weak. If he do not break the bruised reed, we should not. Those that seek 
unto Christ, must not think it strange if they meet with opposition and rebuke, 
even from good men, who think they know the mind of Christ better than 


they do. 

lil. The favour of the Lord Jesus. See how he carried it here. 

First. He rebuked the disciples, ver. 14: “‘ Suffer little children, and forbid 
them not;” and he rectifies the mistake they went upon: “of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.” Note, 1. The children of believing parents belong to the king- 
dom of heaven, and are members of the visible church. “ Of such ;” not only of 
such in disposition and affection, that might have served for a reason why doves 
or lambs should be brought to him; but of such in age, “is the kindom of hea- 
ven;” to them pertain the privileges of visible church membership, as among the 
Jews of old. ‘The promise is to you and your children: I will be a God to thee 
and thy seed.” 2. That for this reason they are welcome to Christ, who is ready 
to entertain those that, when they cannot come themselves, are brought to him. 


| And this, Ist. In respect to the little children themselves, whom he had upon all 
occasions expressed a concern for, and who, having participated of the malignant 


influences of the first Adam’s sin, must needs share in the riches of the second 
Adam’s grace, else what would come of the apostle’s parallel? 1 Cor. xv. 22; 
&e. Those that are given to Christ as part of his purchase, he 
will in no wise cast out. 2nd. With an eye to the faith of the parents that 
brought them, and presented them as living sacrifices. Parents are trustees of 
their children’s wills, are empowered by nature to transact for their benefit ; 
and therefore Christ accepts their dedication of them, as their act and deed, and 
will own these dedicated things in the day he makes up his jewels. 3. Therefore 
he takes it ill at those who forbid them, and exclude those whom he has re- 
ceived; who cast them out from the inheritance of the Lord, and say, Ye have 
no part in the Lord, see Jos. xxii. 27; and who forbid water that they should 
be baptized; who if that promise be fulfilled, /sa. xliy. 3, have received the 
Holy Ghost as well as we, for aught we know. 

Secondly. He received the little children, and did as he was desired: “he 
laid his hands on them,” that is, he “blessed them.” The strongest believer 
lives not so much by apprehending Christ, as by being apprehended of him, 
Phil. iii. 12; not so much by knowing God, as by being known of him, Gal. iy. 9; 
and this the least childis capable of. If they cannot stretch out their hands to 
Christ, yet he can lay his hands on them, and so make them his own, and own 
them for his own. Methinks it hath something observable in it, that when he 
had done this, “‘he departed thence,” ver. 5; as if he reckoned he had done 
enough there, when he had thus asserted the rights of the lambs of his flock, 
and made this provision for a succession of subjects in his kingdom. 


16 And, behold, one came and said unto him, 
Good Master, what good thing shall I do, that I may 
have eternal life? 17 And he said unto him, Why 
callest thou me good? there is none good but one, 
that is, God: but if thou wilt enter into life, keep 
the commandments. 18 He saith unto him, Which? 
Jesus said, Thou shalt do no murder, Thou shalt 
not commit adultery, Thou shalt not steal, Thou 
shalt not bear false witness, 19 Honour thy father 
and thy mother: and, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself. 20 The young man saith unto 
him, All these thmgs have I kept from my youth 
up: what lack I yet? 21 Jesus said unto him, 
If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell that thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure 
in heaven: and come and follow mé. 22 But when 
the young man heard that saying, he went away 
sorrowful: for he had great possessions. 

Here is an account of what passed between Christ and a hopeful young gen- 
tleman that addressed himself to him upon a serious errand: he is said to be a 
“young man,” ver. 22; and I call him a gentleman, not only because he had 
“great possessions,” but because he was a “ruler,” Lu. xviii. 18, a magistrate, 
a Justice of peace in his country: it is probable he was of pregnant parts beyond 
his years, else his youth would have debarred him from the magistracy. Now 


concerning this young gentleman, we are told how fair he bid for heayen, and 
yet came short. 
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I. How fair he bid for heaven, and how hindly and tenderly Christ treated him 
in favour to good beginnings. Here is, : . 

First. The geutleman’s serious address to Jesus Christ, ver. 16: “Good Mas- 
ter, what good thing shall ft do, that I may have eternal life?” Not a better 
question could be asked, nor more gravely. : es 

1. He gives Christ an honourable title, Good Master. Acddoxare ayabé. It 
signifies not a ruling, but a teaching master. His calling him Master, speaks 
his submissiveness and willingness to be taught; and good Master, his affection 
and peculiar respect to the teacher; like that of Nicodemus, “'Thouart ateacher 
come from God.” We read not of any that addressed themselves to Christ more 
respectfully, than that master in Israel, and this ruler. It is a good thing when 
men’s quality and dignity, increases their civility and courtesy _ It was gentle- 
manlike to give this title of respect to Christ, notwithstanding the present 
meanness of his appearance, It was not usual among the Jews to accost their 
teachers with the title of ‘good, and therefore, this speaks the singular, wncom- 
mon respect he had for Christ. Note, Jesus Christ is a good Master; the best 
of teachers: none teacheth like him; he is famous for his goodness, for he can 
have compassion on the ignorant ; he is meek and lowly in heart. 

2. He comes to him upon an errand of importance, none could be more so; 
and he came not to tempt him, but sincerely desiring to be taught by him, His 
question is, “ What good thing shall I do, that I may have eternal lite?” By 
this it appears, Ist. That he hada firm belief of eternal life: he was no Sad- 
ducee. Hewas convinced that there was a happiness prepared for those in the 
other world, that are prepared for it inthis world. 2nd. That he was concerned 
to make it sure to himself that he should live eternally, and was desirous of 
that life more than of any of the delights of this life. It was arare thing for 
one of his age and quality to appear so much in care about another world. The 
rich are apt to think it below them to make such an inquiry as this, and young 
people think it time enough yet; but here was.a young man, anda rich man, 
solicitous about his soul and eternity. 3rd. That he was sensible something 
must be done; some good thing for the attainment of this happiness. It is by 
patient continuance in well doing, that we seek for immortality, Rom. ii.7. We 
must be doing, and doing that which is good. The blood of Christ is the only 
purchase of eternal life; he merited it for us; but obedience to Christ is the 
appointed way to it, Heb. v.9. 4th. That he was, or at least thought himself, 
ee (Pd to do what was to be done for the obtaining of this eternal life. Those 
that know what it is to have eternal life, and what it is to come short of it, will 
be glad to accept of it upon any terms. Sucha holy violence doth the kingdom 
of heaven suffer. Note, While there be many that say, ‘‘ Who will shew us any 
good?” our great inquiry should be, What we shall do that we may have eternal 
life? what we shall do to be for ever happy—happy in another world? for this 
world has not that in it that will make us oe ‘ ) 

Secondly. The encouragement that Jesus Christ gave to this address. He 
doth not use to send any away without an answer, that come-to him on such an 
errand, for nothing pleaseth him more, ver. 17. In his answer, | 

1. He tenderly assists his faith; for doubtless, he did not mean it for areproof, 
when he said, “ Why eallest thoume good?” but would seem to find that faith in 
what he said, when he called him a good Master, which the gentleman perhaps 
was not conscious to himself of ; he intended no more but to own and honour 
him as a good man, but Christ would lead him to own and honour him as a good 
God, for “there is none good but one, that is God.” Note, As Christ is graciously 
ready to make the best that he can of what is said, or done amiss, so he is ready 
to make the most that can be made of what is well said, and well done. His 
constructions are often better than our intentions; as in that, “I was_hun- 
gry, and you gave me meat,” though you little thought it was to me. Christ 
will have this young man, either know him to be God, or not call him good; to 
teach us to transfer to God all the praise that is at any time given tous. Do 
any eall us good? tell them all goodness is from God, and therefore not to us, 
but to him, give glory. All crowns must lie before the throne. Note, God only 
is good, ane there is none essentially, oe and unchangeably good, but 
God only. His goodness is of and from himse f, and all the goodness in the 
creature is from him; he is the fountain of goodness, and whatever the streams 
are, all the springs are in him, Jas.i.17. He is the great pattern and sampler 
of goodness; by him all goodness is to be measured; that is good which is like 
him, and agreeable to his mind. We in our language call him God, because he 
is good. In this, as in other things, our Lord Jesus was “the brightness of his 
glory,” (and his goodness is his glory,) ‘and the express image of his person,” 
and therefore fitly called “ Good Master.” ; 4 

2. He plainly directs his practice, in answer to his question. He started that 
thought of his being good, and therefore God; but did not stay upon it, lest he 
algal seem to divert from, and so to drop the main question, as many do in 
needless disputes, and strifes of words. Now Christ’s answer is in short this, 
“Tf thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments.” Ist. The end proposed is 
entering into life. The young man, in his question, spoke of eternal life; Christ, 
in his answer, speaks at life, to teach us that eternal life is the only true life. 
The words concerning that are “the words of this life,” Acts v.20. The pre- 
sent life searce deserves the name of life, for in the midst of life we are in death. 
Or, “into life,” that is, that spiritual life which is the beginning and earnest of 
eternal life. He desired to know how he might have eternal life, Christ tells 
him how he might enter into it: we have it by the merit of Christ; a mystery 
which was not as yet fully revealed, and therefore Christ waives that ; but the 
way of entering into it’ is by obedience, and Christ directs us in that. By the 
former we make our title; by this, as by our evidence, we prove it; it is by 
adding to faith virtue, that an entrance, the word here used, is ministered to us 
into the everlasting kingdom, 2 Pet. i., 11. Christ, who is our life, is the way 
to the Father, and to the vision and fruition of him: he is the only way; but duty 
and the obedience of faith is the way to Christ. There is an entrance into life 
hereafter, at death, at the great day, a complete entrance ; and those only shall 
then enter into life that do their duty; it is the diligent faithful servant that 
shall then enter into the joy of his Lord, and that joy will be his eternal life. 
There is an entrance into life now: “we which have believed do enter into 


rest,” Heb. iv. 3. We have peace, and comfort, and joy, in the believing prospect |, 


of the glory to be revealed, and to this also sincere obedience is indispensably 
necessary. 2nd. The way prescribed is keeping the commandments. Note, 
Keeping the commandments of God, according as they are revealed and made 
known to us, is the only way to life and salvation; and sincerity herein is ac- 
cepted, through Christ,as our gospel perfection; provision being made of pardon 
upon repentance, wherein we come short. Through Christ. we are delivered 
from the condemning power of the law, but the commanding power of it is 
lodged in the hand of the Mediator, and under that, in that hand, we still are: 
under the law to Christ, 1 Cor. ix. 12; under it asa rule, though not as a cove- 
nant. Keeping the commandments includes faith in Jesus Christ, for that is 
the great commandment, 1 Jno. iii. 23; and it was one of the laws of Moses, that 
when the great Prophet should be raised up they should hear him. Observe, 
In order to our happiness here and for ever, it is not enough for us to know the 
commandments of God, but we must keep them; keep in them as our way 
keep to them as our rule, keep them as our treasure, and with care, as the apple 
of our eye, i , 
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3. At his further instance and request, he mentions some particular com- 
mandments which he must keep, ver. 18, 19: “The young man saith unto him, 
Which?” Note, Those that would do the commandments of God must seek 
them diligently, and inquire after them, what they are. Ezra set himself to seek 
the law, and to do it, #z7. vii.10. There were many commandments in the law 
of Moses ; ‘ Good Master, let me know which those are, the keeping of which is 
necessary to salvation?’ In answer to this, Christ instanceth in several, espe- 
cially the commandments of the second table. 1st. That which concerns our 


| own, and our neighbour’s life: “ Thou shalt do no murder.” 2nd. Our own and 


our neighbour’s chastity, which should be as dear to us as life itself: “ Thou 
shalt not commit adultery.” 3rd. Our own and our neighbour’s wealth and 
outward estate, as hedged about by the law of property: “Thou shalt not steal.” 
4th. That which concerns truth, and our own and our neighbour’s good name: 
“Thou shalt not, bear false witness,” neither for thyself, nor against thy neigh- 
bour; for so it is here left at large. sth. That which concerns the duties of 
particular relations: “ Honour thy father and thy mother.” 6th. That com- 
prehensive law of love, which is the spring and summary of all these duties, 
whence they all flow, on which they are all founded, and in which they are all 
fulfilled: “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” Gal. v. 14; Rom. xiii. 9: 
that royal law, Jas. ii. 8. Some think this comes in here, not as the sum of the 
second table, but as the particular import of the tenth commandment: “thou 
shalt not covet,” which, in Mark, is, “‘ Defraud not;” intimating that it is not 
lawful for me to design advantage or gain to myself, by the diminution or loss of 
another ; for that is to covet, and to love myself better than my neighbour, 
whom I ought to love as myself, and to treat as I would myself be treated. 

Our Saviour here instanceth in second table duties only; not as if the first 
were of less account, but, 1. Because they that now sat in Moses’ seat, either 
wholly neglected, or greatly corrupted, these precepts in their preaching. 
While they pressed the tithing of mint, anise, and cummin; judgment, and 
mercy, and faith, the summary of second table duties, were overlooked 
ch, xxiii. 23; their preaching run out all in rituals, and nothing in morals; and 
therefore Christ pressed that most, which they least insisted on. As one truth, 
so one duty, must not jostle out another, but each must know its place, and 
be kept in it; but equity requires that that be helped up which is most in 
danger of being thrust out. What is the present truth we are called to bear 
our testimony to, not only which is opposed, but which is neglected. 2. Because 
he would teach him and us all, that moral honesty is a necessary branch of true 
Christianity, and to be minded accordingly. ‘Though a mere moral man comes 
short of being a complete Christian, yet an immoral man is certainly no true 
Christian ; for the grace of God teacheth us to live soberly and righteously, as 
well as godly; nay, though the first table duties have in them more of the 
essence of religion, yet second table duties have in them more of the eyi- 
dence of it. Our light burns in love to God, but it shines in love to our 
neighbour. 

IL. See here how he came short, though he bid thus fair, and wherein he failed ; 
he failed by two things. 

First. By pride, and a vain conceit of his own merit and strength; this is 
the ruin of thousands, who keep themselves miserable by fancying themselves 
happy. When Christ told him what commandments he must keep, he answered 
very scornfully, “All these things have I kept from my youth up,” ver. 20. 
Now, 1. According as he understood the law, as prohibiting only the outward 
acts of sin, lam apt to think he said true, and Christ knew it, for he did not 
contradict him; nay, it is said in Mark, he “loved him;” so far was very good, 
and pleasing to Christ. St. Paul reckons it a privilege, not contemptible in 
itself, though it was dross in comparison with Christ, that he was, “as touching 
the righteousness that is in the law, blameless,” Phil. iii. 6. His observance of 
these commands was universal, “ all these have I kept :” it was early and constant, 
“from my youth up.” Note, A man may be free from gross sin, and yet come 
short of grace and glory. His hands may be clean from external pollutions, 
and yet he may perish eternally in his heart-wickedness. What shall we 
think, then, of those who do not attain to this? whose fraud and injustice, . 
drunkenness and uncleanness, witness against them, that all these they have 
broken from their youth up, though they have named the name of Christ ? well, 
it is sad to come short of those that come short of heaven. It was commend- 
able also that he desired to know further what his duty was; “ what lack I 
yet?” He was convinced he wanted something to fill up his works before God, 
and was therefore desirous to know it, because, if he was not mistaken in him- 
self, he was willing to doit. Having not yet attained, he thus seemed to press 
forward; and he applied himself to Christ, whose doctrine was supposed to 
improve and perfect the Mosaic institution. He desired to know what were 
the peculiar precepts of his religion, that he might have all that was in them to 
posse and accomplish him. Who could bid fairer? But, 2. Even in this that 

e said, he discovered his ignorance and folly. 1st. Taking the law in its spirit- 
as Christ expounded it, no doubt, in many things he had offended 
against all these commands. Had he been acquainted with the extent and 
spiritual meaning of the law, instead of saying, ‘‘ all these have I kept, what 
lack I yet?” he would have said, with shame and sorrow, ‘all these have L 
broken, what shall I do to get my sins pardoned?’ 2nd. Take it how you will, 
what he said savoured of pride and vain-glory, and had ia it too much.of that 
boasting, which is “ eealaded by the law of faith,’ Rom. iii. 27; and which doth 
exclude from justification, Zw. xviii. 11, 14. He valued himself too much, as the 
Pharisees did, upon the plausibleness of his profession before men, and was 
roud of that, which spoiled the acceptableness of it. That word, “ what lack 
eon ?” perhaps was not so much a desire of further instruction, as a demand 
of the praise of his present fancied perfection, and a challenge to Christ him- 
self to shew him any one instance wherein he was deficient. 

Secondly. He came short by an inordinate love of the world, and his enjoy- 
ments in it. This was the fatal rock on which he split. Observe, 

1. How he was tried in this matter, ver. 21: “ Jesus said unto him, If thou 
wilt be perfect, go and sell what thou hast.” Christ waived the matter of his 
boasted obedience to the law, and let that drop, because this would be a more 
effectual way of discovering him, than a dispute of the extent of the law. 
Come, saith Christ, “if thou wilt be perfect ;” if thou wilt approve thyself sincere 
in thine obedience; for sincerity is our gospel perfection, if thou wilt come 
up to that which Christ has added to the law of Moses ; if thou wilt be perfect, 
that. is, if thou wilt enter into life, and so be perfectly happy ; for that which 
Christ here prescribes, is not a thing of supererogation, or a perfection we 
may be “ele eter but in the main scope and intendment of it, it is our 
necessary and indispensable duty. What Christ said to him, he thus far said to 
us all, that if we will approve ourselves Christians indeed, and would be found 
at last the heirs of eternal life, we must do these two things: Ist. We must 
practically prefer the heavenly treasures, before all the wealth and riches in 
this world. That glory must have the pre-eminence in our judgment and 
esteem before this glory. No thanks to us to prefer heaven before hell; the 
worst man in the world would be glad of that Jerusalem for a refuge, when he 
can stay no longer here, and to have it in reserve; but to make it our choice, 
and to prefer it before this earth, that is to be a Christian indeed. Now, as an 
evidence of this, /irst. We must dispose of what we have in this world for 
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the honour of God, and in his service. “Sell that thou hast, and give to the 
poor.” If the occasions of charity be very pressing, sell thy possessions that 
thou mayest have to give to them that need; as the first Christians did, with 
an eye to this precept, Acis*iv. 34. Sell what thou canst spare for pious uses ; 
all thy superfluities; if thou canst not otherwise do good with it, sell it; sit 
loose to it; be willing to part with it for the honour of God, and the relief of 
the poor. A gracious contempt of the world, and compassion of the poor an 
afflicted ones in it, is in alla necessary condition of salvation; and in those that 
have wherewithal, giving of alms is as necessary an evidence of that contempt 
of the world and compassion to our brethren; by this the trial will be at the 
great day, ch. xxv. 35, though many that call themselves Christians do not 
act as if they believed it. It is certain, when we embrace Christ, we must let 
go the world, for we cannot serve God and mammon. Christ knew that covet- 
ousness was the sin that did most easily beset this young man; that though 
what he had he had got honestly, yet he could not cheerfully part with it; 
and by this he discovered his insincerity. This command was like the eall to 
Abraham, “get thee out of thy country, to a land that I will shew thee.” As 
God tries believers by their strongest graces, so hypocrites by their strongest 
corruptions. Secondly. We must depend upon what we hope for in the other 
world, as an abundant recompense for all we have left, or lost, or laid out for 
God in this world. “Thou shalt have treasure in heaven.” We must, in the 
way of chargeable duty, trust God for a happiness out of sight, which will 
make us rich amends for all our expenses in God’s service. ‘The precept 
sounded hard and harsh: “ sell that thou hast, and give it away ;” and the ob- 
jection against it would soon arise, that ‘ charity begins at home ;’ therefore 
Christ immediately annexeth this assurance of a “treasure in heaven.” Note, 
Christ’s promises make his precepts easy, and his yoke, not only tolerable, but 
pleasant, and sweet, and very comfortable ; yet this promise was as much a 
trial of this young man’s faith, as the precept was of his charity and contempt 
of the world. 2nd. We must devote ourselves entirely to the conduct and 
government of our Lord Jesus: ‘‘ Come and follow me.” It seems here to be 
meant of a close and constant attendance upon his person, such as the selling 
of what he had in the world was necessary to, as it was to the other disciples 
to quit their callings; but of us it is required that we follow Christ, that we 
duly attend upon his ordinances, strictly conform to his pattern, and cheerfully 
submit to his disposals, and by upright and universal obedience to observe his 
statutes, and keep his laws; and all this froma principle of love to him, and de- 
pendence on him, and with a holy contempt of every thing else, in comparison 
of him, and much more in competition with him. ‘This is to follow Christ fully. 
To “sell alland give to the poor,” will not serve, unless we come and “follow 
Christ.” “If I give all my goods to feed the poor, and have not love, it pro- 
fiteth me nothing.” Well, on these terms and no lower, is salvation to be had ; 
and they are very easy and reasonable terms, and will appear so to those who 
are brought to be glad of it upon any terms. sy 
2. See how he was discovered, ver. 22. This touched him in a tender part 
ver. 22: ‘When he heard that saying, he went away sorrowful, for he had 
great possessions.” Ist. He was a rich man, and loved his riches, and therefore 
went away. He did not like eternal life upon these terms. Note, First. Those 
that have much in the world, are in the greatest temptation to love it, and to set 
their hearts upon it. Such is the bewitching nature of worldly wealth, that 
those who want it least, desire it most ; when riches increase, then is the dan- 
ger of setting the heart upon them, Ps. lxii. 10. If he had had but two mites in 
all the world, and had been commanded to give them to the poor—or but one 
handful of meal in the barrel, and a little oil in the cruse, and had been bidden 
to make a cake of that for a poor prophet—the trial, one would think, had 
been much greater, and yet those trials have been overcome, Lu. xxi. 4, and 
“| Kin. xvii. 14; which shews that the love of the world draws stronger than 
the most pressing necessities. Secondly. The reigning love of this world keeps 
many from Christ, that seem to have had some good desires towards him. A 
great estate, as to those who are got above it it is a great furtherance, so to 
those who are entangled in the love of it it is a great hindrance, in the way to 
heaven. Yet something of honesty there was in it, that when, he did not like 
the terms “ he went away,” and would not pretend to that which he could not 
find in his heart to come up to the strictness of; better so than do as Demas 
did, who, “ having known the way of righteousness,” afterwards “turned aside 
out of love to this present world,” to the greater scandal of profession ; since he 
could not be a complete Christian, he would not be an hypocrite. 2nd. Yet he 
was a thinking man, and well inclined, and therefore “ went away sorrowful :” 
he had a good mind to Christ, and was loath to part with him. Note, Many an 
one is ruined by the sin he commits with reluctaney; leaves Christ sorrow- 
fully, and yet is never truly sorry for leaving him, for if he were he would 
return to him. Thus this man’s wealth was vexation of spirit to him, then 
when it was his temptation; what then would the sorrow he afterwards, when 
his possessions would be gone, and all hopes of eternal life gone too? 


23 Then said Jesus unto his disciples, Verily I 
say unto you, That a rich man shall hardly enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. 24 And again I sa 
unto you, It is easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the 


kingdom of God. 25 When his disciples heard 7, | 


they were exceedingly amazed, saying, Who then 
can be saved? 26 But Jesus beheld them, and said 
unto them, With men this is impossible ; but with 
God all things are possible. 27 Then answered 
Peter and said unto him, Behold, we have forsaken 
all, and followed thee; what shall we have therefore ? 
28 And Jesus said unto them, Verily I say unto 
you, That ye which have followed me, in the regene- 


ration when the Son of man shall sit in the throne of 


his glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, judg- 


ing the twelve tribes of Israel. 29 And every one 
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that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or 
father, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for 
my name’s sake, shall receive an hundredfold, and 
shall inherit everlasting life. 30 But many that are 
first shall be last; and the last shall be first. 


We have here Christ’s discourse with his disciples, upon occasion of the rich 
man’s breaking with Christ. 

I. Christ took occasion from thence to shew the difficulty of the salvation of 
rich people, ver. 23—26. 

First. That it is a very hard thing for a rich man to get to heaven, such a 
rich man as this here. Note, From the harms and falls of others, it is good for 
us to infer that which will be of caution to us. Now, 1. This is vehemently 
asserted by our Saviour, ver. 23, 24. He said this to his disciples, who were poor 
and had but little in the world, to reconcile them to their condition with this, 
—that the less they had_of worldly wealth, the less hindrance they had in the 
way to heaven. Note, It should be a satisfaction to them who are in a low 
condition, that they are not exposed to the temptations of a high and prosper- 
ous condition; if they live more hardly in this world than the rich, yet, if withal 
they get more easily to a better world, they have no reason to complain. This 
saying is ratified, ver. 23: ‘‘ Verily, I say unto you.” He that has reason to 


| know what the way to heaven is, tor he has laid it open, he tells us that this is 


one of the greatest difficulties in that way. It is repeated, ver. 24; “ Again I 
say unto you” Thus he speaketh once, yea, twice, that which man is loath to 
perceive, and more loath to believe. Ist. He saith, That it is a hard thing for a 
rich man to be a good Christian, and to be saved; to enter into the kingdom 
of heaven, either here or hereafter. ‘The way to heayen is to all “a narrow 
way,’ and the gate that leads into it “a strait gate,” but it is particularly so to 
rich people. More duties are expected from them than from others, which 
they can hardly do; and more sins do easily beset them, which they can hardly 
avoid. Rich people have great temptations to resist, and such as are very in- 
sinuating ; it is hard not to be charmed with a smiling world; yery hard when 
our bellies are filled with these hid treasures, not. to take up with them for a 
portion. Rich people have a great account to make up for their estates, their 
interest, their time, and their opportunities of doing and getting good above 
others. It must be a great measure of Divine grace that will enable a man to 
break through these difficulties. 2nd. He saith, That the conversion and salva- 
tion of a rich man is so extremely difficult, that “it is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle,” ver. 24. This is a proverbial expression, noting 
a difficulty altogether unconquerable by the art and power of man; nothing 
less than the almighty grace of God, will enable a rich man to get over this 
difficulty. The difficulty of the salvation of apostates, Heb. vi. 4, and of old 
sinners, Je. xiii. 23, is thus represented as an impossibility. The salvation of 
any is so very difficult, even the righteous scarcely are saved, that where there 
is a peculiar difticulty, it is fitly set forth thus: It is very rare for a man to be 
rich, and not to set his heart upon his riches; and it is utterly impossible for a 
man that sets his heart upon his riches to get to heaven; for “if any man love 
the world, the love of the Father is not in him,” 1 Jne. ii. 15; Jas. iv. 4. First. 
‘The way to heaven is very fitly compared to a needle’s eye, which it is hard to 
hit, and hard to get through. Secondly. A rich man is fitly compared to a camel, 
a beast of burthen, for he has riches, as the camel has his load; he carries it, but 
it is another’s; he has it from others, spends it for others, and must shortly leave 
it to others; itis aburthen, for men “load themselves with thick clay,” Hab.ii.6. 
A camel is a large creature, but unwieldy. 2. This truth is very much admired, 
and scarce credited by the disciples, ver. 25: “ They were exceedingly amazed, 
saying, Who then can be saved?” Many surprising truths Christ told them, 
which they were astonished at, and knew not what to make of, and this was 
one, and their weakness was the cause of their wonder. It was not in eontra- 
diction to Christ, but for awakening to themselves, that they said, Who then can 
be saved? Note, Considering the many difficulties that are in the way of salya- 
tion, it is really strange that any are saved. When we think how good God is, 
it may seem a wonder that so few are his; but when we think how bad man is, 
it is more a wonder that so many are, and Christ will be eternally admired in 
them. “ Who then can be saved?” Since so many are rich, and have great pos- 
sessions, and so many more would be rich, and are well affected to great 
possessions, who can be saved? If riches are a hindrance to rich people, are 
not pride and luxury incident to those that are not rich, and as dangerous to 
them, and who then can get to heayen? ‘This is a good reason why rich people 
should strive against the stream. 

Secondly. That though it be hard, yet it is not impossible but that rich people 
may be saved, ver. 26; “Jesus beheld them;” turned, and looked wistfully upon 
his disciples, to shame them out of their fond conceit of the advantages rich 
people had in spiritual things: he beheld them as men that had got oyer this 
difficulty, and were in a fair way for heaven, and the more so, because poor in 
this world; and he said unto them, “ with men this is impossible, but with God 
all things are possible.” This speaks a great truth in general, that God is able to 
do that which quite exceeds all created power; that nothing is too hard for God, 
Gen. xviii. 14; Num, xi. 23; when men are at a loss, God is not, for his power 
is infinite and irresistible; but this truth is here applied, 1. Lo the salvation 
of any. Who can be saved? say the disciples. None, saith Christ, by any 
created power. With men this is impossible: the wisdom of man would soon 
be nonplussed in contriving, and the power of man bafHled in effecting, the sal- 
vation of a soul. No creature can work the change that is necessary to the 
salvation of a soul, either in itself or in any one else: “ With men it is impossi- 
ble,” that so strong a stream should be turned, so hard a heart softened, so 
stubborn a will bowed. It is a creation, it is a resurrection, and “ with men this 
is impossible ;” it can never be done by philosophy, medicine, or politics; but 
with God allthings are possible. Note, ‘The beginning, progress, and the per- 
fection of the work of salvation, depends entirely upon the almighty power 
of God, to which all things are possible. Faith is wrought by that power, 
Eph. i, 19; and is kept by it, 1 Pet.i.5. Job’s experience of God’s conyincing, 
humbling grace, made him acknowledge more than any thing else, “I know that 
thou canst do every thing,” Job xlii. 2. 2. 'To the salvation of rich people espe- 
cially ; it is impossible with men that such should be saved, but with God even 
this is possible; not that rich people should be saved in their worldliness, but 
that they should be saved from it. Note, The sanctification and salvation of 
such as are surrounded with the temptations of this world is not to be de- 
spaired of; it is possible it may be brought about by the all-sufficiency of the 

ivine grace, and when such are brought to heaven, they will be there ever- 
lasting monuments of the power of God. Iam willing to think, that in this 
word of Christ, there is an intimation of merey Christ had yet in store for this 
young gentleman, that was now gone away sorrowful ; it was not impossible 
to God yet to recover him, and bring him to a better mind. ; 


ALD so. 


Il. Peter took occasion from hence to inquire what they should get by it, who 
had come up to these terms, upon which this young man broke with Christ, and 
had left all to follow him, yer. 27, &c.; where we have the disciples’ expectations 
from Christ, and his promises to them. 

First. We have their expectations from Christ. Peter in the name of the 
rest, signifies that they depend upon him for something considerable in lieu of 
what they had left for him. ‘“ Behold we have forsaken all, and have followed 
thee, what shall we have therefore ?” Christ had promised the young man, that 
if he would sell all, and come and follow him, he should have treasure in hea- 
yen; now Peter desires to know, 1. Whether they had sufficiently come up 
to those terms; they had not sold all, for they had many of them wives and 
families to provide for, but they had forsaken all; they had not given it to the 
poor, but they had renounced it as far as it might be any way a hindrance to 
them in serving Christ. Note, When we hear what are the characters of those 
that shall be saved, it concerns us to inquire whether we, through grace, 
answer those characters. Now Peter hopes, that as to the main scope and in- 
tendment of the condition, they had come up to it, for God had wrought in 
them a holy contempt of the world and “the things that are seen,” in compa- 
rison with Christ, and “the things that are not seen;” and how this must be 
evidenced, no certain rule can be given, but according as we are called. Lord 
saith Peter, “we have forsaken all.” Alas! it was but a poor all that they had 
forsaken; one of them had indeed quitted a place in the custom-house, but 
Peter, and the most of them, had only left a few boats and nets, and the appur- 
tenances of a poor fishing trade; and yet see how big Peter here speaks of 
it, as if it had been some mighty thing: “behold, we have forsaken all.” Note, 
We are too apt to make the most of our services and sufferings, our expenses 
and losses for Christ, and to think we have made him much our debtor. How- 
ever, Christ doth not upbraid them with this; though it was but little they had 
forsaken, yet it was their all, like the widow’s two mites, and was as dear to 
them as if it had been more, and therefore Christ took it kindly, that they left 
it to follow him; for he accepts according to what a man hath. 2. Whether 
therefore they might expect that treasure; the young man shall have it if he 
will sell all, ‘Lord,’ saith Peter, ‘shall we have it who have left all?” All people 
are for what they can get, and Christ’s followers are allowed to consult their 
own true interest, and to ask, What shall we have? Christ looked at “the joy 
set before him,” and Moses at “the recompense of reward.” For this end it is 
set before us, that by a “ patient continuancein well doing,” we might seek for 
it. Christ encourageth us to ask what we shall gain by leaving all to follow 
him, that we may see he doth not call us to our prejudice, but unspeakably to 
our advantage. As it is the language of an obediential faith, to ask ‘‘ what 
shall we do?” with an eye to the precepts; so it is of a hoping, trusting faith, 
to ask “ what shall we have?” with an eye to the promises. But observe, the 
disciples had long since left all to engage themselves in the service of Christ, 
and yet never till now asked, What shall we have ? Though there was no visible 
prospect of advantage by it, they were so well assured of his goodness, that 
they knew they should not lose by him at last, and therefore referred themselves 
to him, in what way he would make up their losses to them; minded their 
work, and asked not what should be their wages. Note, It honours Christ to 
trust him, and serve him, and not to indent with him. Now this young man 
was gone from Christ to his possessions, it was time for them to think which 
they should take to, what they should trust to; when we see what others keep 
by their hypocrisy and apostacy, it is proper for us to consider what we hope 
through grace to gain, not for, but by our sincerity and constancy, and then we 
shall see more reason to pity them than to envy them. 

Secondly. We have here Christ’s promises to them, and to all others that 
tread in the steps of their faith and obedience. What there was either of vain 
glory, or of vain hopes, in that which Peter said, Christ overlooks, and is not 
extreme to mark it, but takes this occasion to give the bond of a promise, 

1. To his immediate followers, ver. 28. They had signalized their respects to 
him, as the first that followed him, and to them he promiseth not only treasure, 
but honour in heayen; and here they have a grant or patent for it from him, who 
is the fountain of honour in that kingdom: “ Ye which have followed me in the 
regeneration shall sit upon twelve thrones.” Observe, Ist. The preamble to 
the patent, or the consideration of the grant, which, as usual, is a recital of 
their services: ‘ You have followed me in the regeneration, and therefore this 
will I do for you.’ The time of Christ’s appearing in this world, was a time of 
regeneration, of reformation, Heb. ix. 10; when old things began to pass away, 
and all things to look new. ‘The disciples had followed Christ when the 
church was yet in the embryo, when the gospel temple was but in the fram- 
ing; when they had more of the work and service of apostles, than of the 
dignity and power that belonged to their office. Now they followed Christ 
witha constant fatigue, when few did, and therefore on them he will put par- 
ticular marks of honour. Note, Christ hath special fayour for those that begin 
early with him, that trust him further than they can see him, as they did who 
followed him in the regeneration. Observe, Peter spoke of their forsaking all 
to follow him, Christ only speaks of their following him, which was the main 
matter. 2nd. The date of their honour, which fixeth the time when it should 
commence; not immediately from the day of the date of these presents; no, 
they must continue a while in obscurity, as they were: but ‘when the Son of 
man shall sit in the throne of his glory,” (and to this some refer that, “in the 
regeneration,”) ‘you, which now have followed me, shall in the regeneration be 
thus dignified.’ Christ’s second coming will be a regeneration, when there 
shall be new heavens, and a new earth, and the restitution of all things. All 
that partake of the regeneration in grace, Jno. iii. 3, shall partake of the rege- 
neration in glory; for as grace is the first resurrection, Rev. xx. 6, so glory is 
the second regeneration. Now their honour being adjourned till the “ Son of 
man’s sitting in the throne of his glory,” intimates, First. That they must stay 
for their advancement till then. Note, As long as our Master’s glory is de- 
layed, it is fit that ours should be so too; and that we should wait for it with 
an earnest expectation, as of a hope not seen, Rom. viii. 19. We must live, and 
work, and suffer in faith, and hope, and patience, which therefore must be 
tried by these delays. Secondly. That they must share with Christ in his 
advancement; their honour must be a communion with him in his honour. 
They, having suffered with a suffering Jesus, must reign with a reigning Jesus, 
for both here and hereafter Christ will be all in all; we must be where he is, 
Jno. xii, 26, must appear with him, Col. iii.4; and this will be an abundant 
recompense, not only for our loss, but for the delay ; and when our Lord comes, 
we shall receive, not only our own, but our own with usury. The longest 
voyages make the richest returns. 3rd. The honour itself hereby granted: 
“Ye shall also sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Taras.” It 
is hard to determine the particular sense of this promise; and whether it 
was not to have many accomplishments, which I see no harm in admitting. 
First. When Christ is ascended to the right hand of the Father, and sits on 
the throne of his glory, then the apostles shall receive power by the Holy 
Ghost, Acts i. 8, shall be so much advanced above themselves, as they are now, 
that they shall think themselves upon thrones in Rromenne. the Gospel; they 
shall deliver it with authority, as a judge from the bench: they shall then have 
their commission enlarged, and shall publish the laws of Christ, by which the 
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| shall be condemned, 
| Jer. i. 10, “ See, L have set thee over the nations;” and 
| judge them?” and 
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church, God’s spiritual Israel, Gal. vi. 16, shall be governed; and Israel accord- 
ing to the flesh, that continues in infidelity, with all others that do likewise, 
This honour and power given them, may be explained by 
h Eze. xx. 4,“ Wilt thou 
t Dan. vii. 18, “The saints shall take the kingdom ;” and 
fev. xii. 1, where the doctrine of Christ is called a “crown of twelve stars.” 
Secondly. When Christ appears for the destruction of Jerusalem, ch. xxiv. 30, 
then the apostles shall he send to judge the Jewish nation, because, in that 
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, destruction, their predictions, according to the word of Christ, would be ac- 


complished. Thirdly. Some think it has reference to the conversion of the 
Jews, which is yet to come, at the latter end of the world, after the fall of anti- 
christ : so Dr. Whitby; and that ‘it respects the apostles’ government of the 
twelve tribes of Israel, not by aresurrection of their persons, but by a revivi- 
scence of that spirit which resided in them, and of that purity and knowledge 


| which they delivered to the world; and chiefly by admission of their Gospel to 


be the standard of their faith, and the direction of their lives” Fourthly. It is 
certainly to have its full accomplishment at the second coming of Jesus Christ, 
when the saints in general shall judge the world, and the twelve apostles 
especially as assessors, with Christ, in the judgment of the great day, se i all 
the world shall receive their final doom, and they shall ratify and applaud the 
sentence. But the tribes of Israel are named, partly because the number of 
the apostles was designedly the same with the number of the tribes; partly 
because the apostles were of the Jewish nation, befriended them most, but 
were most spitefully persecuted by them; and it intimates, that the saints 
will forget their acquaintance and kindred according to the flesh, and will in the 
great day judge those they had a kindness for, will judge their persecutors, 
who in this world judged them. But the general intendment of this promise 
is, to shew the glory and dignity reserved for the saints in heaven, which will 
be an abundant recompense for the disgrace they suffered here in Christ's 
cause. ‘There are higher degrees of glory for those who have done and sut- 
fered most. The apostles in this world were hurried and tossed, there they 
shall sit down at rest and ease; here bonds, and aftlictions, and deaths did abide 
them, but there they shall sit on thrones of glory; here they were dragged to 
the bar, there they shall be advanced to the bench; here the twelve tribes of 
Israel trampled upon them, there they shall tremble before them: and will not 
this be recompense enough to make up all their losses and expenses for Christ ? 
see Lu. xxii. 29. 4th. The ratification of this grant; it is firm, it is inviolably, 
immutably sure; for Christ hath said, *“ Verily I say unto you,” I, the amen, 
the faithful witness, who am empowered to make this grant; Ihave said it, and 
it cannot be disannulled.’ 

2. Here is a promise to all others who should in like manner ieave all to 
follow Christ. It was not peculiar to the apostles to be thus preferred, but 
this honour have all his saints; Christ will take care they shall none of them 
lose by him, ver. 29, “ Every one that has forsaken any thing for Christ shall 
receive.” 1st. Losses for Christ are here supposed. Christ had told them that 
his disciples must deny themselves in all that is done to them in this world; 
now here he instanceth in particulars, for it is good to count upon the worst; 
if they have not forsaken all, as the apostles did, yet they have forsaken a great, 
deal—houses, suppose, and have turned themselves out to wander in deserts ; 
or dear relations, that would not go with them to follow Christ. These are 
particularly mentioned, as hardest for a tender, gracious spirit to part with— 
brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children; and lands are 
added in the close, the profits of which were the support of the family. Now, 
First. 'The loss of these things is supposed to be for Christ’s name’s sake, else 
he doth not oblige himself to make it up. Many forsake brethren, and wife, and 
children, in humour and passion, as the bird that wanders from her nest; that 
is a sinful desertion: but if we forsake them for Christ’s sake, because we can- 
not keep them and keep a good conscience, we must either quit them or quit 
our interest in Christ—not quit our concern for them, or our duty to them, 
but our comfort in them, and will do it rather than deny Christ; and this with 
an eye to him, and to his will and glory: this is that which shall be thus recom- 
pensed. Itis not the suffering, but the cause, that makes both the martyr and the 
confessor. Secondly. It is supposed to be a great loss, and yet Christ undertakes 
to make it up, for he is able to do it, be it never so great. See the barbarity of 
the persecutors, that they stripped innocent people of-all they had, for no other 
crime but because they adhered to Christ. See the patience of the persecuted, 
and the strength of their love to Christ, which was such as all these waters 
could not quench. 2nd. A recompense of these losses is here secured. Thousands 
have dealt with Christ, and have trusted him far, but never any one lost by him, 
never any one but was an unspeakable gainer by him, when the account came 
to be balanced. Christ here gives his word for it, that he will not only indem- 
nify his suffering servants, and save them harmless, but will abundantly reward 
them. Let them make a schedule of their losses for Christ, and they shall be 
sure to receive, /irst. A hundredfold in this life, sometimes in kind, in the 
things themselves they have parted with; God will raise up for his suffering ser- 
vants more friends, that will be so to them for Christ’s sake, than they have left, 
that were so for their own sakes. The apostles, wherever they came, met with 
those that were kind to them, and entertained them, and opened their hearts 
and doors to them: however, they shall receive a hundredfold in kindness in 
those things that are abundantly better and more valuable. ‘Their graces shall 
increase, their comforts abound; they shall have tokens of God’s love; more free 
communion with him, more full communications from him; clearer foresights, 
and sweeter foretastes of the glory to be revealed; and then they may truly 
say they have received a hundred times more comfort in God and Christ, than 
they could have had in wife or children. Secondly. Eternal life at last. The 
former is reward enough, if there were no more: cent. per cent. is great profit, 
what, then, is a hundred to one? But this comes in over and above, as it were 
into the bargain. ‘he life here promised includes in it all the comforts of life 
in the highest degree, and all eternal. Now if we could but mix faith with this 
promise, and trust Christ for the performance of it, surely we should think 
nothing too much to do, nothing to hard to suffer, nothing too dear to part 
with for him. Our Saviour, in the last verse, obviates a mistake of some, as if 
pre-eminence in glory went by precedence in time, rather than the measure 
and degree of grace; no, “many that are first shall be last, and the last first,” 
yer. 30. God will cross hands, will reyeal that to babes which he hid from the 
wise and prudent, will reject unbelieving Jews, and receive believing Gentiles. 
The heavenly inheritance is not given as earthly inheritances commonly are, 
by seniority of age and priority of birth, but according to God’s pleasure. 
This is the text of another sermon, which we shall meet with in the next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER XX. 


We have four things in this chapter: JI. The parable of the labourers in the vineyard, 
ver. 1—16. If. A prediction of Christ's approaching sufferings, ver. 17—19. II. The 
petition of two of the disciples, by their mother, reproved, ver. 20—28, IV. The peti- 
tion of the two blind men granted, and their eyes opened, ver. 29—314. , 
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OR the kingdom of heaven 
is like unto a man that is an | 
j§@ housholder, which went out 
<3) early in the morning to hire | 
te labourers into his vineyard. 
&- 2 And when he had agreed 
<e) with the labourers for a 
\2 G penny a day, he sent them 
| “=) into his vineyard. 3 And 
YS 'S2S he went out about the third 
hour, and saw others standing idle in the market- 
place, “4 And said unto them; Go ye also into the 
vineyard, and whatsoever is right I will give you. 
And they went their way. 5 Again he went out 
about the sixth and ninth hour, and did likewise. 
6 And about the eleventh hour he went out, and 
found others standing idle, and saith unto them, 
Why stand ye here all the day idle? 7 They say 
unto him, Because no man hath hired us. He saith 
unto them, Go ye also into the vineyard ; and what- 
soever is right, that shall ye receive. 8 So when even 
was come, the lord of the vineyard saith unto his 
steward, Call the labourers, and give them their hire, 
beginning from the last unto the first. 9 And 
when they came that 
were hired about the 
eleventh hour, they 
received every man 
‘a penny. 10 But 
when the first came, 
they supposed that 
they should have re- 
ceived more; and they likewise received every man 
apenny. 11 And when they had received it, they 
murmured against the good man of the house, 12 
Saying, These last have wrought but one hour, and 
thou hast made them equal unto us, which have 
borne the burden and heat of the day. 13 But he 
answered one of them, and said, Friend, I do thee 
no wrong: didst not thou agree with me for a penny? 
14 Take that thine is, and go thy way: I will give 
unto this last, even as unto thee. 15 Is it not lawful 
for me to do what I will with mine own? Is thine 
eye evil, because I am good? 16 So the last shall 
be first, and the first last: for many be called, but 
few chosen. 
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DENARIUS OF AUGUSTUS- 


This parable of the labourers in the vineyard is intended, 

First. To represent to us the kingdom of heaven, ver. 1, that is, the way and 
method of the gospel dispensation. The laws of that kingdom are not wrapt 
up in parables, but plainly set down, as in the sermon upon the mount; but the 
mysteries of that kingdom are delivered in parables, in sacraments, as here, 
and ch. xiii. The duties of Christianity are more necessary to be known than 
the notions of it, and yet the notions of it more necessary to be illustrated than 
the duties of it; which is that that parables are designed for. 

Secondly. In particular to represent to us that concerning the kingdom of 
heaven, which he had said in the close of the foregoing chapter, that “ many 
that are first shall be last, and the last first;” to which this parable is con- 
nected: that truth, having in it a seeming contradiction, needed further expli- 
cation. Nothing was more a mystery in the gospel dispensation than the 
rejection of the Jews, and the catling in of the Gentiles; so the apostle speaks 
of it, Zph. iii. 3—6, that “the Gentiles should be fellow heirs:” nor was any 
thing more provoking to the Jews than the intimations of it. Now this seems 
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| length the Gospel should be preached to the Gentiles, and they would receive 

it, and be admitted to equal privileges and advantages with the Jews, should 
be fellow citizens with the saints, which the Jews, even those of them that be- 
lieved, would be very much disgusted at, but without reason. But the parable 
may be applied more generally, and shews us, 1. That God is debtor to no man: 
a great truth, which the ‘ Contents’ in our Bible give as the scope of this parable. 
2. That many who begin last, and promise little in religion, sometimes, by the 
blessing of God, arrive to greater attainments in knowledge, grace, and useful- 
ness, than others whose entrance was more early, and who promised fairer. 
Though Cushi gets the start of Ahimaaz, yet Ahimaaz, choosing the way of 
the plain, outruns Cushi; John is swifter of foot, and comes first to the 
sepulchre, but Peter has more courage, and goes first into it. Thus many that 
are last shall be first. Some make it a caution to the disciples, who had boasted 
of their timely and zealous embracing of Christ; they had left all to follow 
him. But let them look to it that they kept up that zeal, let them press for- 
wards and persevere, else their good beginnings will avail them little; they 
that seemed to be first would be last. Sometimes those that are converted 
later in their lives outstrip those that are converted earlier: Paul was “as one 
born out of due time, yet came not behind the chief of the apostles,” and outdid 
those that were in Christ before him. Something of affinity there is between 


this parable and that of the prodigal son, where he that returned from his 
wandering was as dear to his father as he was that never went astray ; first and 
last alike. 3. That the recompense of reward will be given to the saints, not 
according to the time of their conversion, but according to the preparations 
for it by grace in this world; not according to the seniority, as Gen. xliii. 33, 
but “according to the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” Christ 
had promised the apostles who followed him in the regeneration, at the be- 
ginning of the gospel dispensation, great glory, ch. xix. 28; but tells them, those 
that are in like manner faithful to him, even in the latter end of the world, 
shall have the same reward, shall sit with Christ on his throne as well as the 
apostles, Rev. ii. 26; iii. 21. Sufferers for Christ in the latter days, shall have 
the same reward with the martyrs and confessors of the primitive times, though 
they are more celebrated; and faithful ministers now, the same with the first 
fathers. We have two things in the parable: the agreement with the labourers, 
and the account with them. 

1. Here is the agreement made with the labourers, ver. 1\—7._ And here it will 
be asked as usual, 

First. Who hires them? ‘ A man that is an householder.” God is the great 
householder, “ whose we are, and whom we serve.” As a householder he has 
work that he will have to be done, and servants that he will have to be doing ; 
he hath a great family in heaven and earth, which is named from Jesus Christ, 
Eph. iii. 16, which he is owner and ruler of. God hires labourers, not because 
he needs them or +heir services, for if we be righteous, what do we unto him? 
but as some charitabie, generous householders keep poor men to work, in kind- 
ness to them, to save them from idleness and poverty, and pay them for work- 
ing for themselves. 

Secondly. Whence are they hired? Out of the market-place, where, till they 
are hired into God’s service, they stand idle, ver. 3, all the day idle, ver. 6. 
Note, 1. The soul of man stands ready to be hired into some service or other; 
it was (as all the creatures were) created to work, and is either a servant to 
iniquity, or aservant to righteousness, Rom. vi. 19. ‘The devil, by his tempta- 
tions, is hiring labourers into his field to feed swine; God, by his Gospel, is 
hiring labourers into his vineyard to dress it and keep it, paradise work: we 
are put to our choice, for hired we must be, Jos. xxiv. 15: ‘‘ Choose ye this day 
whom ye will serve.” 2. Till we are hired into the service of God, we are 
standing all the day idle; a sinful state, though a state of drudgery to Satan, 
may really be called a state of idleness: sinners are doing nothing, nothing to 
the purpose, nothing of the great work they were sent into the world about; 
nothing that will pass well in the account. 3. The gospel call is given to those 
that stand idle in the market-place. The market-place is a place of concourse, 
and there Wisdom cries, Pr. i. 20, 21; it is a place of sport, there the children 
are playing, ch. xi. 16, and the Gospel calls us from vanity to seriousness. It is 
a place of business, of noise and hurry, and from that we are called to retire. 
Come, come from this market-place. ew: 

Thirdly. What are they hired to do? To labour in his vineyard. Note, 

1. The church is God’s vineyard; it is of his planting, watering, and fencing; 
and the fruit of it must be to his honour and praise. 2. Weare called upon 
to be labourers in this vineyard, The work of religion is vineyard work— 
pruning, dressing, digging, watering, fencing, weeding ; we have each of us our 
own Vineyard to keep, our ownsoul; and it is God’s, and to be kept and dressed 
for him. In this work we must not be slothful, not loiterers but labourers, 
working, and working out our own salvation: work for God will not admit 
trifling. A man may go idle to hell, but he that will go to heaven must be 
busy. . 
Fourthly. What shall be their wages? He promiseth, 1. A penny, ver. 2. 
The Roman penny was, in our money, of the value of sevenpence halfpenny— 
aday’s wages for a day’s work, and the wages sutticient for the day’s mainte- 
nance. This doth not prove that the reward of our obedience to God is of 
works, or of debt; no, it is of grace, free grace, Rom. iv. 4; or that there is any 
proportion between our services and heaven’s glories; no, when we have done 
all, we are unprofitable servants; but it is to signify that there is a reward set 
before us, and a sufficient one. 2. Whatsoever is right, ver. 4,7. Note, God 
will be sure not to be behind-hand with any for the service they do him. Never 
any lost by working for God. The crown set before us isa crown of righteous- 
ness, which the righteous Judge shall give. } 

Fifthly. For what term are they hired? For a day: it is but a day’s work 
that is here done. ‘The time of life is the day in which we must work the works 
of Him that sent us into the world: it is a short time; the reward is for eternity, 
the work is but for a day. Man is said to accomplish as a, hireling his day, 
Job vii. 1. This should quicken us to expedition and diligence in our work — 
that we have but a little time to work in, and the night is hastening on when no 
man can work; and if our great work be undone when our day is done, we are 
undone for ever. It should also encourage us ia reference to the hardships and 
ditficulties of our work, that it is but for a day; the re shadow which 
the servant earnestly desireth, will bring with it both rest and the reward of 
our work, Job vii. 2. Hold out faith and patience yet a little while. 

Sixthly. Notice is taken of the several hours of the day at which the labourers 
were hired. The apostles were sent forth at the first and third hour of the 
gospel day ; they had a first and second mission while Christ was on earth, and 
their business was to call in the Jews. After Christ’s ascension, about the 
sixth and ninth hour, they went out again on the same errand, preaching the 
Gospel to the Jews only, to them in Judea first, and afterwards to them at the 
dispersion ; but at length, as it were about the eleventh hour, they call the Gen- 
tiles to the same work and privilege with the Jews, and told them that in Christ 


to be the principal scope of this parable, to shew that the Jews should be first 
called into the vineyard, and many res should come at the call; but at 


Jesus there should be no difference made between Jew and Greek, 

But this may be, and commonly is, applied to the several ages of life, in which 
souls are converted to Christ. The common call is promiscuous, to come work 
in the vineyard; but the effectual call is particular, and it is then effectual 
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when we come at the call. 1. Some are effectually called, and begin to work in | 
the vineyard when they are very young, are sent in early in the morning, whose 
tender years are seasoned with grace, and the remembrance of their Creator. 
John Baptist was sanctified from the womb, and therefore great, Lu. i. 15; 
Timothy from a child, 2 Tim. iii. 15; Obadiah feared the Lord from his youth. | 
Those that have such a journey to go, had need set out betimes ; the sooner the 
better. 2. Others are savingly wrought upon in middle age; go work in the 
vineyard at the third, sixth, or ninth hour. ‘The power of Divine grace is mag- 
nified in the conversion of some when they are in the midst of pleasures and 
AOU Bee ae as Paul. God has work for all ages: no time amiss to turn to 
God. None can say, ‘It is all in good time;’ for whatever hour of the day it is 
with us, “the time past of our life may suffice” that we have served sin. ‘Go 
ye also into the vineyard.” God turns away none that are willing to be hired, 
for yet thereis room. 3. Others are hired into the vineyard in old age, at the 
eleventh hour, when the day of life is far spent, and there is but one hour of the 
twelve remaining. None are hired at the twelfth hour: when life is done, op- 
portunity is done; but while there is life, there is hope. Ist. There is hope for 
old sinners; for if in sincerity they turn to God, they shall doubtless be ac- 
cepted: true repentance is never too late; and, 2nd. There is hope of old 
sinners, that they may be brought to true repentance: nothing is too hard for 
Almighty grace to do; that can change the Ethiopian’s skin, and the leopard’s 
spots; can set those to work who have contracted a habit of idleness. Nicode- 
mus may “ be born again when he is old,” and “the old man” may be “ put off” 
which “is corrupt.” Yet let none, upon this presumption, put off their repent- 
ance till they are old. These were sent into the vineyard, it is trne, at the 
eleventh hour; but nobody had hired them, or offered to hire them before. The 
Gentiles came in at the eleventh hour, but it was because the Gospel had not 
been preached before to them. Those that have had gospel offers made them 
at the third or sixth hour, and have resisted and refused them, will not have 
that to say for themselves at the eleventh hour that these had, “no man has 
hired us;” nor can they be sure that any man will hire them at the ninth or 
eleventh hour; and therefore, not to discourage any, but to awaken all, be it 
mee ereds that now is the accepted time; if we will hear his voice, it must 
e to-day. 

Il. Here is the account with the labourers. Observe, 

First. When the account was taken: “‘when the evening was come,” then, as 
usual, the day labourers were called and paid. Note, Evening time is the 
reckoning time: the particular account must be given up in the evening of our 
life; for “after death, the judgment.” Faithful labourers shall receive their 
reward when they die. It is deferred till then, that they may wait with patience 
for it, but no longer; for God will observe his own rule; the “hire of the 
labourers shall not abide with thee all night until the morning,” see Dew. xxiv. 15. 
When Paul, that faithful labourer, departs, he is with Christ presently. The 
payment shall not be wholly deferred till the morning of the resurrection; but 
then, in the evening of the world, shall be the general account, when every one 
shall receive according to the things done in the body. When time ends, and 
with it the world of work and opportunity, then the state of retribution com- 
menceth; then “call the labourers, and give them their hire.” Ministers call 
them into the vineyard, to do their work ; death calls them out of the vineyard, 
to receive their penny; and those to whom the call into the vineyard is effectual, 
the call out of it will be joyful. Observe, They did not come for their pay till 
they were called. We must, with patience, wait God’s time for our rest and 
recompense; go by our Master’s clock. The last trumpet at the great day shall 
call the labourers, 1 Thes.iv.16. ‘ Thenshalt thou eall, saith the good and faith- 
ful servant, ‘and {willanswer’ In calling the labourers, they must begin from 
the last, and so to the first: let not those that come in at the eleventh hour be 
put behind the rest; but, lest they should be discouraged, call them first. At 
the great day, though the dead in Christ shall rise first, yet “they which are 
alive and remain,” on whom the ends of the world (the eleventh hour of its day) 
come, “shall be caught up together with them in the clouds;” no preference 
— eS given to seniority, but every man shall stand in his own lot “at the end 
of the days.” 

Secondly. What the account was; and in that observe, 1. The general pay, 
ver. 9,10; “ they received every man a penny.” Note, All that, “by patient con- 
tinuance in well doing seek for glory and honour and immortality,” shall un- 
doubtedly obtain “eternal life,” Rom. ii. 7; not as wages for the value of their 
work, but as “the gift of God.” Though there be degrees of glory in heaven, yet 
it will be to all a complete happiness. ‘They that come from the east and west, 
and so come in late,—that are picked up out of the highways and the hedges, 
yet shall sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob at the same feast, ch. viii. 11. 

n heaven every vessel will be full, brimfull, though every vessel is not alike 
large and capacious. In the distribution of future joys, as it was in the gather- 
ing of the manna, he that shall gather much will have nothing over, and he that 
shall gather little will have no lack, Hx. xvi. 18. Those whom Christ fed 
miraculously, though of ditferent sizes, —men, women, and children, yet “did all 
eat, and were filled.” The giving of a whole day’s wages to those that had not 
done the tenth part of a day’s work, is designed to shew that God distributes 
his rewards by grace and sovereignty, and not of debt. The best of the la- 
bourers, and those that begin soonest, yet having so many empty spaces in their 
time, and their works not being filled up before God, may truly be said to labour 
in the vineyard scarcely one hour out of the twelve; but because we are under 
grace, and not under the law, even such defective services, done in sincerity, shall 
not only be accepted, but, by free grace, richly rewarded: compare Lu. xvii. 7, 8, 
with Lu. xii. 37. 2. The peculiar pleading with those that were offended with 
this distribution in gavelkind. “The circumstances of this serve to adorn the 
pee but the general scope is plain, that the “last shall be first.” We have 

rere, Ist. The offence taken, ver. 1], 12: “ They murmured at the goodman of the 

house;” not that there is, or can be, any discontent or murmuring in heaven; 

for that is both guilt and grief, and in heaven there is neither; but there may 

be, and often is, discontent and murmuring concerning heaven and heavenly 

things, while they are in prospect and promise in this world. This signifies the 
jealousy which the Jews were provoked to by the admission of the Gentiles 

into the kingdom of heayen. As the elder brother, in the parable of the prodi- | 
gal, repined at the reception of his younger brother, and complained of his | 
tather’s generosity to him; so these labourers quarrelled with their master, and | 
found fault; not because they had not enough, so much as because others were 

made equal with them. They boast, as the prodigal’s elder brother did, of their 

good services, “* we have borne the burthen and heat of the day ;” that was the | 
most they could make of it. Sinners are said to labour in the very fire, Hab. ii. 13; 

whereas God’s servants, at the worst, do but labour in the sun ; not in the heat 

of the iron furnace, but only in the heat of the day. ‘ Now these last have worked 

but one hour, and that, too, in the cool of the a and yet thou hast made them 

equal with us.” The Gentiles, that are newly called in, have as much of the pri- 

vileges of the kingdom of the Messiah as the Jews have, that have so long been 

labouring in the vineyard of the Old Testament church, under the yoke of the 

ceremonial law, in expectation of that kingdom. Note, There is a great prone- 

ness in us to think that we have too little, and others too much, of the tokens of : 
God’s favour; and that we do too much, and others too little, in the work of ' 
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God. Very apt we all are to undervalue others’ deserts, and to overvalue our 
own. Perhaps Christ here gives an intimation to Peter not to boast too much, 
as he seemed to do, of his having left all to follow Christ; as if, because he and 
the rest of them had borne the burthen and heat of the day thus, they must 
have a heaven by themselves. It is hard for those that do or suffer more than 
ordinary for God not to be elevated too much with the thought of it, and to 
expect to merit by it. Blessed Paul guarded against this, when, though the 
chief of the apostles, he owned himself to be nothing, to be “less than the least 
of all saints.” 2nd. The offence removed. Three things the master of the house 
urgeth in answer to this ill-natured surmise: 

irst. That the complainant had no reason at all to say he had any wrong 
done to him, ver. 13,14. Here he asserts his own justice: “ Friend, I do thee 
no wrong.” He calls him friend; for, in reasoning with others, we should use 
soft words and hard arguments ; if our inferiors are peevish and provoking, yet 
we should not thereby be put into a passion, but speak calmly to them. sé. It 
is incontestably true, that God can do no wrong. Thisis the prerogative of the 
King of kings. ‘SIs there unrighteousness with God?” The apostle startles 
at the thought of it: “ God forbid,” Rom. iii. 5,6. His Word should silence all 
murmurings: that whatever God doth to us, or withholds from us, he doth us 
no wrong. 2nd. If God gives that grace to others which he denies to us, it is 
kindness to them, but no injustice to us; and bounty to another, while it is no 
injustice to us, we ought not to find fault with. Because it is free grace that 
is given to those that have it, boasting is for ever excluded; and because it is 
free grace that is withheld from those that have it not, murmuring is for ever 
roared Thus shall “ every mouth be stopped,” and all flesh be silent before 

od. 

To convince the murmnrer that he did no wrong, he refers him to the bar- 
gain, “ Didst not thou agree with me for a penny?” ‘ And if thou hadst what thou 
didst agree for, thou hast no reason to cry out of wrong: thou shalt have what 
we agreed for” Though God is a debtor to none, yet he is graciously pleased to 
make himself a debtor by his own promise, for the benefit of which, through 
Christ, believers agree with him, and he will stand to his part of the agreement. 
Note, it is good for us often to consider what it was that we agreed with God 
for. First. Carnal worldlings agree with God for their penny in this world: they 
choose their portion in this life, Ps. xvii. 14. In these things they are willing to 
have their reward, ch. vi. 2,5; their consolation, Lu. vi. 24; their good things, 
Lu. xvi. 253 and with these they shall be put off, shall be cut off from spiritual 
and eternal blessings. And herein God doth them no wrong: they have what 
they chose, the penny they agreed for: so shall their doom be: themselves have 
decided it; it is conclusive against them. Secondly. Obedient believers agree 
with God for their penny in the other world, and they must remember that they 
have so agreed. ‘Didst not thou agree to take God’s word for it? Thou didst. 
And wilt thou go and agree with the world? Didst not thou agree to take up 
with heaven as thy portion, thy all, and to take up with nothing short of it ? And 
wilt thou seek for a happiness in the creature, or think from thence to make up 
the deficiencies of thy happiness in God?’ He therefore, 1. Ties him to his bar- 
gain, ver. 14: “ Take that thine is, and go thy way.” If we understand it of that 
which is ours by debt, or absolute propriety, it would be a dreadful word. We 
are all undone if we be put off with that only which we can call our own, The 
highest creature must go away into nothing, if he must go away with that only 
which is his own. But if we understand it of that which is ours by gift, the 
free gift of God, it teacheth us to be content with such things as we have. In- 
stead of repining that we have no more, let us take what we have, and be thank- 
ful. If God be better in any respect to others than to us, yet we have noreason 
to complain, while he is so much better to us than we deserve, in giving us our 
penny, though we are unprofitable servants. 2. He tells him that those he 
envied should fare as well as he did: * I will give unto this last even as unto 
thee,” ‘lam resolved I will.’ Note, The unchangeableness of God’s purposes in 
dispensing his gifts should silence our murmurings. I he will do it, it is not 
for us to gainsay; for “he is in one mind, and who can turn him? neither giveth 
he an account of any of his matters ;” nor is it fit he should. 

Secondly. He had no reason to quarrel with the master, for what he gave was 
absolutely his own, ver. 15. As before he asserted his justice, so here his 
sovereignty : “Is it not lawful for me to do what 1 will with my own?” Note 
lst. God is the owner of all good; his propriety in it is absolute, sovereign, and 
unlimited. 2rd. He may therefore give or withhold his blessings as he pleaseth. 
What we have is not our own, and therefore it is not lawful for us to do what 
we will with it; but what God has is his own. And this will justify him, 1. In 
all the disposals of his providence. When God takes from us that which was 
dear to us, and which we could ill spare, we must silence our discontents with 
this, ‘ May he not do what he will with his own? Abdstulit, sed et dedit,—‘ He 
hath taken away, but he originally gave.’ It is not for such depending crea- 
tures as we are to quarrel with our sovereign. 2. In all the dispensations of his 
grace. God gives or withholds the means of grace, and the Spirit of grace, as he 
pleaseth. Not but that there is a counsel in every will of God; and what seems 
to us to be done arbitrarily, will appear at length to have been done wisely, 
and for holy ends. But this is enough to silence all murmurers and objectors, 
that God is sovereign lord of all, and may do what he will with hisown. We 
are in his hand as clay in the hand of the potter, and it is not for us to prescribe 
to him, or strive with him. . ; 

Thirdly. He had no reason to envy his fellow servant, or to grudge at him ; 
nor to be angry that he came into the vineyard no sooner, for he was not sooner 
called; nor to be angry that the master had given him wages for the whole day, 
when he had idled away the greatest part of it: for “is thine eye evil, because 1 
am good?” See here, Ist. The nature of envy; it isan evil eye. The eye is often- 
times both the inlet and outlet of sin. Saul saw that David prospered, and he 
eyed him, 1 Sam. xviii. 9,15. Itis an evil eye, being displeased at the good of 
others, and desiring their hurt. What can have more evilin it? It is grief to 
ourselves, anger to God, and ill will to our neighbour; and it is asin that has 
neither pleasure, profit, nor honour in it: it is an evil, an only evil. 2nd. The 
aggravation of it: it is because Lam good. Envy is unlikeness to God, who is 
good, and doth good, and _ delights in doing good; nay, it is un opposition and 
contradiction to God; it is a dislike of his proceedings, and a displeasure at 
what he doth, and is pleased with. It isa direct violation of both the two great 
commandments at once; both that of love to God, in whose will we should 
acquiesce, and love to our neighbour, in whose welfare we should rejoice. 
Thus man’s badness takes occasion from God’s goodness to be more exceeding 
sinful, . : . 

ILL. Here is the reddition of the parable, ver. 16, in that observation which 
occasioned it, ch. xix. 30, so “the first shall be last, and the last first.” ‘There 
were many that followed Christ now in the regeneration, when the Gospel 
kingdom was first set up; and these Jewish converts seemed to have got the 
start of others; but Christ, to obviate and silence their boasting, here tells them, 
First. That they might possibly be outstripped by their successors in profes- 
sion; and though they were before others in profession, might be found inferior 
to them in knowledge, grace, and holiness. ‘The Gentile church, which was as 
yet unborn, —the Gentile world, which as yet stood idle in the market-place 
would produce greater numbers of eminent, useful Christians than were found 
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among the Jews. ‘ More” and more excellent “shall be the children of the 
Seapine than those of the married wife,” Jsa. liv. 1. Who knows but that the 
church in its old age may be more fat and flourishing than ever, to shew that the | 
Lord is upright? Though primitive Christianity had more of the purity and 

ower of that holy religion than is to be found in the degenerate age wherein we 
ive, yet what labourers may be sent into the vineyard in the eleventh hour of 
the church’s day, in the Philadelphian period; and what plentiful effusions of 
the Spirit may ton be, above what has been yet, who can tell? Secondly. That 
they had reason to fear lest they themselves should be found hypocrites at last ; 
for “ many are ealled, but few chosen.” This is applied to the Jews, ch. xxii. 14. 
Tt was so then; it is too true still. Many are called with a common call, that are 
not chosen with a saving choice. All that are chosen from eternity, are effec- 
tually called “in the fulness of time,” Rom, viii. 30; so that in making our 
effectual calling sure, we make sure our election, 2 Pet.i. 10. But it isnot so as 
to the outward call. Many are called, and yet refuse, Pr. i. 24; nay, as they are 
called to God, so they go from him, Hos. xi. 2, 7.. By which it appears they 
were not chosen, for the election will obtain, Rom. xi.7. Note, There are but few 
chosen Christians in comparison with the many that are only called Christians; 
it therefore highly concerns us to build our hope for heaven upon the rock of 
an eternal choice, and not upon the sand of an external call; and we should fear 
lest we be found but seeming Christians, and so should really come short ; nay, 
lest we be found blemished Christians, and so should seem to come short, 
Heb. iy. 1. 
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twelve disciples apart in the way, and said unto them, 
18 Behold, we go up to Jerusalem ; and the Son of 
man shall be betrayed unto the chief priests and unto 
the scribes, and they shall condemn him to death, 
19 And shall deliver him to the Gentiles to mock, 
and to scourge, and to crucify am: and the third 
day he shall rise again. 

This is the third time that Christ gave his disciples notice of his approaching 
sufferings. He was now going up to Jerusalem to celebrate the passover, and 
to offer up himself the great passover ; both must be done at Jerusalem, there 
the passover must be kept, Dew. xii. 5. And there a prophet mites Reve Re be- 
cause there the great Sanhedrim sat, who were judges in that case, Zw. xiii. 33. 
Observe >. 

L. The privacy of this prediction : he “took the twelve disciples apart in the 
way.” ‘This was one of those things which was told to them in darkness, but 
which they were afterwards to speak in the light, ch. x. 27. His secret was with 


17 And Jesus going up to Jerusalem took the 


them as his friends, and this particularly. It was a hard saying; and if any 
could bear it, they could. They would be more immediately exposed to peril 
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with him; and therefore it was requisite they should know of it, that, being | 
forewarned, they might be forearmed. It was not fit to be spoken publicly as 
yet, 1. Because many that were cool towards him would hereby have been 
driven to turn their backs upon him; the scandal of the cross would have 
frightened them from following him any longer. 2. Because many that were 
hot for him would hereby be driven to take up arms in his defence, and it might 
have occasioned an uproar among the people, ch. xxvi. 5, which would have been 
laid to his charge if he had told them of it publicly before. And besides that 
such methods are utterly disagreeable to the genius of his kingdom, which is 
- not of this world, he never countenanced any thing which had a tendency to 

revent his sufferings. This discourse was not in the synagogue, nor in the 
Race: but in the way, as they travelled along ; which teaches us, in our walks or 
travels with our friends, to keep up such discourse as is good, and to the use of 
edifying : see Dew. xvi. 7. 

Il. The prediction itself, ver. 18, 19. Observe, r 

First. Itis but a repetition of what he had once and again said before, ch. xvi. 21; 
xvii. 22,23. This intimates, that he not only saw clearly what troubles lay be- 
fore him, but that his heart was upon his suffering work ; it filled him, not with 
fear—then he would have studied to avoid it, and could have done it—but with 
desire and expectation. He spoke thus frequently of his sufferings, because 
through them he was to enter into his glory. Note, It is good for us to be 
often thinking and speaking of our death, and of the sufferings which it is 
likely we may meet with betwixt this and the grave: and thus, by making 
them more familiar, they would become less formidable. This is the way of 
dying daily, and of taking up our cross daily, to be daily speaking of the cross 
and of dying, which would come neither the sooner nor the surer, but much 
the better, for our thoughts and discourses of them. 

Secondly. He is more particular here in foretelling his sufferings than any 
time before. He had said, ch. xvi. 21, that he should “suffer many things, and 
be killed ;” and, ch. xvii. 22, that he should “be betrayed into the hands of 
men, and they should kill him ;” but here he adds, that he shall be condemned, 
and “ delivered to the Gentiles ;” that they shall mock him, and scourge him, 
and crucify him, ‘These are frightful things, and the certain foresight of them 
was enough to damp an ordinary resolution; yet, as was foretold concerning 
him, /sa. xlii. 4, he did not fail, nor was discouraged, but the more clearly he 
foresaw his sufferings, the more cheerfully he went forth to meet them. He 
foretels by whom he should suffer, by the chief priests and the scribes: so he 
had said before; but here he adds, they “shall deliver him to the Gentiles,” that 
he might be the better understood; for the chief priests and scribes had no 
power to put him to death, nor was crucifying a manner of death in use 
among the Jews. Christ suffered from the malice both of Jews and Gentiles, 
because he was to suffer for the salvation both of Jews and Gentiles; both had 
a hand in his death, because he was to reconcile both by his cross, ph. ii. 16. 

Thirdly. Here, as before, he annexeth the mention of his resurrection and his 
glory to that of his death and sufferings: “the third day he shall rise again.” 
He still brings this in, 1. To encourage himself in his sufferings, and to carry 
him cheerfully through them. He “endured the cross, for the joy set before 
him ;” he foresaw he should rise again, and rise quickly, the third day. He 
shail be straightway glorified, Jno. xiii. 32. The reward is not only sure, but 
very near. 2. To encourage his disciples, and comfort them, who would be 
overwhelmed, and greatly terrified by his sufferings. 3. To direct us, under all 
the sufferings of this present time, to keep up a believing prospect of the glor 
to be revealed ; to look at the things that are not seen, that are eternal, which 
will enable us to call the present afflictions light, and but for a moment. 


20 Then came to him the mother of Zebedee’s 


children with her sons, worshipping him, and de-| 
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| now he appeared in meanness; but a great degree of ignorance, that 
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siring a certain thing of him. 21 And he said 
unto her, What wilt thou? She saith unto him, 
Grant that these my two sons may sit, the one on 
thy right hand, and the other on the left, in thy 
kingdom. 22 But Jesus answered and said, Ye 
know not what ye ask. Are ye able to drink of the 
cup that I shall drink of, and to be baptized with 
the baptism that Iam baptized with? They say 
unto him, We are able. 23 And he saith unto 
them, Ye shall drink indeed of my cup, and be bap- 
tized with the baptism that I am baptized with: but 
to sit on my right hand, and on my left, is not mine 
to give, but it shall be given to them for whom it is 
prepared of my Father. 24 And when the ten heard 
it, they were moved with indignation against the two 
brethren. 25 But Jesus called them unto him, and 
said, Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles exer- 
cise dominion over them, and they that are great 
exercise authority upon them. 26 But it shall not 
be so among you: but whosoever will be great 
among you, let him be your minister; 27 And 
whosoever will be chief among you, let him be your 
servant: 28 Even as the Son of man came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his 
life a ransom for many. 

Here is, I. The request of the two disciples to Christ, and the rectifying of the 
mistake upon which that was grounded, ver. 20—28.. The sons of Zebedee were 
James and John, two of the first three of Christ’s disciples; Peter and they 
were his favourites; John was the disciple whom Jesus loved; yet none 
pole sotkep reproved as they: whom Christ loves best, he reproves most, 

First. Here is the ambitious address they made to Christ, that they might sit 
the one on his right hand, and the other-on his left, in his kingdom, ver, 20, 21. 


It was a great degree of faith, that they were confident of his ingdom, though 
they still 
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expected a temporal kingdom, with worldly pomp and power, when Christ had 
so often told them of sufferings and self-denial. This kingdom they expected 
to be grandees in. They ask not for employment. in his kingdom, but for 
honour only; and no place would serve them, in this imaginary kingdom, but 
the highest, next to Christ, and above every body else. It is likely the last 
word in Christ’s foregoing discourse gave occasion to this request, that “the 
third day he should rise again.” They concluded that his resurrection would 
be his entrance upon his kingdom, and therefore were resolved to put in be- 
times for the best place; nor would they lose it for want of speaking early. 
What Christ said to comfort them, they thus abused, and were puffed up with. 
Some cannot bear comforts, but they turn them to a wrong purpose; as sweet- 
meats in a foul stomach breed choler. Now observe, 1. There was a policy in 
the management of this address, that they put their mother on to present it, 
that it might be looked upon as her request, and not theirs. Though proud 
people think well of themselves, they would not be thought to do so, and 
therefore affect nothing more than a show of humility, Col. ii. 18; and others 
must be put on to court that honour for them which they are ashamed to court 
for themselves. The mother of James and John was Salome, as appears by 
comparing ch. xxvii. 46, with Mar. xv. 40. Some think she was the daughter 
of Cleophas, or Alpheus, and sister or cousin german to Mary the mother of 
our Lord he was one of those women that attended Christ, and ministered 
to him; and they thought she had such an interest in him, that he could bed 
her nothing, and therefore they make her their advocate. Thus when Adonijah 
had an unreasonable request to make to Solomon, he put Bathsheba on to speak 
for him. It was their mother’s weakness thus to become the tool of their am- 
bition, which she should have given a check to. Those that are wise and good 
would not be seen in an ill-favoured thing. In gracious requests we should 
learn this wisdom, to desire the prayers of those that have an interest at the 
throne of grace; should beg of our praying friends to pray for us, and reckon 
it areal kindness. It was likewise policy to ask first for a general grant, that 
he would do a certain thing for them, not in faith, but in presumption upon 
that general promise, “ Ask, and it shall be given you;” in which is implied this 
qualification of our request, that it be according to the revealed will of God; 
otherwise we ask, and have not, if we ask to consume it upon our lusts, 
Jas. iv.3. 2. There was pride at the bottom of it, a proud conceit of their own 
merit, a proud contempt of their brethren, and a proud desire of honour and 
preferment. Pride is a sin that doth most easily beset us, and which it is hard 
to get clear of. It is a holy ambition to strive to excel others in grace and holi- 
ness, but it is a sinful ambition to covet to exceed others in pomp and grandeur. 
*Seekest thon great things for thyself, when thou hast just now heard of thy 
Master’s being mocked, and scourged, and crucified? For shame, seek them 
not,’ Jer. xlv. 5. ‘ 

Secondly. Christ’s answer to this address, ver. 22, 23, directed, not to the 
mother, but to the sons that set her on. Though others be our mouth in prayer, 
the answer will be given to us according as we stand affected. Christ’s answer 
is very mild: they were overtaken in the fault of ambition, but Christ restored 
them with the spirit of meekness. Observe, 2 

1. How he reproved the ignorance and error of their petition: ‘“‘ Ye know 
not what ye ask.” Ist. They were much in the dark concerning the kingdom 
they had their eye upon: they dreamed of a temporal kingdom; whereas 
“ Christ’s kingdom is not of this world.” They knew not what it was to sit 
on his right hand, and on his left; they talked of it as blind men do of colours. 
Our apprehensions of that glory which is yet to be revealed, are like the appre- 
hensions which a child has of the preferments of grown men. If at length, 
through grace, we arrive at perfection, we shall then put away such childish 
fancies; when we come to see face to face, we shall know what we enjoy: but 
now, alas, we know not what we ask; we can but ask for the good as it lies in 
the promise, Tit. i. 2; what it will be in the performance, eye has not seen, nor 
ear heard. 2nd. They were much in the dark concerning the way to that king- 
dom: they know not what they ask, that ask for the end, but overlook the 
means, and so put asunder what God has joined together. The disciples 
thought, when Hig had left what little all they had for Christ, and bad gone 
about the country a while preaching the Gospel of the kingdom, all their ser- 
vice and suffering was over, and it was now time to ask, ‘ What shall we have?’ 
As if nothing were now to be looked for but crowns and garlands; whereas 
there were far greater hardships and difficulties before them than they had yet 
met with: they imagined their warfare was accomplished, when it was scarcely 
begun, and they had yet but run with the footmen: they dream of being in 
Canaan presently, and consider not what they shall do in the swellings of 
Jordan. Note, First. We are all apt, when we are but girding on the harness, 
to boast as though we had put it off. Secondly. We know not what we ask, 
when we ask for the glory of wearing the crown, and ask not for grace to bear 
the cross in our way to it. Be ; 

2. How he repressed the vanity and ambition of their request. They were 
pleasing themselves with the fancy of sitting on his right hand and on his left, 
in great state. Now, to check this, he leads them to the thoughts of their suf- 
ferings, and leaves them in the dark about their glory. 

ist. He leads them to the thoughts of their sufferings, which they were not 
so mindful of as they ought to have been. They looked so earnestly upon the 
crown, the prize, that they were ready to plunge headlong and unprepared into 
the foul way that led to it; and therefore he thinks it necessary to put them in 
mind of the hardships that were before them, that they might be no surprise or 
terror to them. Observe, First. How fairly he puts the matter to them con- 
cerning these difficulties, ver. 22: ‘You would stand candidates for the first 
post of honour in the kingdom, but “are you able to drink of the cup that I 
shall drink of ?” You talk of what great eet you must have when you 
have dove your work; but are you able to hold out to the end of it? Put 
the matter seriously to yourselves.’ These same two disciples once knew not 
what manner of spirit they were of, when they were disturbed with anger, 
Lu. ix. 55; and now were not aware what was amiss in their spirits, when they 
were lifted up with ambition. Christ sees that pride in us which we discern 
notin ourselves. Note, lst. That to suffer for Christ is to drink of a cup, and 
to be baptized with a baptism. In this description of sufferings, 1. It is true 
that “affliction doth abound.” It is supposed to be a bitter cup that is drunk 
of, wormwood and gall, those waters of a full cup that are wrung out to God’s 
people, Ps. Ixxii. 10; a cup of tremblin indeed, but not of fire and brimstone, 
the portion of the cup of wicked men, Ps. xi. 6. It is supposed to be a baptism, 
a washing with the waters of affliction: some are dipped in them; the waters 
compass them about even to the soul, Jonah ii. 5; others have but a sprinkling 
of them; both are baptisms; some are overwhelmed in them, as in a deluge, 
others ill wet, as in a sharp shower. But, 2. Even in this, “consolation doth 
more abound.” It is but a cup, not an ocean; it is but a draught, bitter per- 
haps, but we shall see the bottom of it; it is a cup in the hand of a Father, 
‘Jno, xviii. 11, and it is full of mixture, Ps. \xxv. 8. It is but a baptism ; if 
dipped, that is the worst of it, not drowned; perplexed, but not in despair. 
Baptism is an ordinance by which we join ourselves to the Lord in covenant 
- ‘and communion, and so is suffering for Christ, #ze. xx. 373, Isa. xlviii. 10; bap- 

‘tism is an outward and visible sign er ee inward and spiritual grace, and so is 
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suffering for Christ: for “unto us it is given,” Phil. i. 29. 2nd. It is to drink 
of the same cup that Christ drank of, and to be baptized with the same baptism 
that he was baptized with. Christ is beforehand with us in suffering; and in 
that, as in other things, left us an example. 1. It speaks the condescension of 
a suffering Christ, that he would drink of such a cup, Jno. xviii. 11; nay, and 
such a brook, Ps. ex.7; and drink so deep, and yet so cheerfully; that he 
would be baptized with such a baptism, and was so forward to it, Lu. xii. 50. 
It, was much he would be baptized with water, aS a common sinner, much more 
with blood, as an uncommon malefactor; but in all this he was made in the 
likeness of sinful flesh, and was made sin for us. 2. It speaks the consolation 
of suffering Christians, that they do but pledge Christ in the bitter cup, are 

partakers of his sufferings,’ and fill up that which is behind of them; we 
must therefore arm ourselves with the same mind, and go to him without the 
camp. 3rd. It is good for us to be often putting it to ourselves, whether we 
be able to “drink of this cup,” and to be “baptized with this baptism.” We 
must expect suffering, and look upon it asa hard thing to suffer well, and as 
becomes us. Are we able to suffer cheerfully, and in the worst of times still to 
hold fast our integrity? What can we afford to part with for Christ? How 
far will we give him credit? Could I find in my heart to drink of a bitter cup 
and to be baptized with a bloody baptism, rather than let go my hold for 
Christ? The truth is, religion, if it be worth any thing, is worth every thing; 
but it is worth little, if it be not worth suffering for. ow let us sit down and 
count the cost of dying for Christ, rather than denying him, and ask, ‘Can we 
take him upon these terms?’ Secondly. See how boldly they engage for them- 
selves: they said, ‘‘ We are able,” in hopes of sitting on his right hand, and on 
his left; but at the same time fondly hoped that they should never be tried: 
as before they knew not what they asked, so now they knew not what they 
answered. “We are able,” they would have done well to put in, ‘ Lord, by thy 
strength, and in thy grace, we are able; otherwise, we are not.’ But the same 
that was Peter’s temptation—to be confident of his own sufficiency, and pre- 
sume upon his own strength—was here the temptation of James and John; and 
it is a sin we are all prone to. They knew not what Christ’s cup was, nor what 
his baptism; and therefore they were thus bold in promising for themselves. 
But those are commonly most confident that are least acquainted with the 
cross. Thirdly. See how plainly and positively their sufferings are here fore- 
told, ver. 23: “Ye shall drink of my cup.” Sufferings foreseen will be the 
easier borne, especially if looked upon under a right notion, as drinking of his 
cup, and being baptized with his baptism. Christ begun in suffering for us, 
and expects we should pledge him in suffering for him. Christ will have us 
know the worst, that we may make the best of our way to heaven. * Ye shall 
drink,” that is, ‘ ye shall suffer.” James drunk the bloody cup first of all the 
apostles, Acts xii. 2. John, though at last he died in his bed, if we may credit 
the ecclesiastical historians, yet often drank of this bitter cup, as when he was 
banished into the isle Patmos, Rev. i. 9: and when, as they say, at Ephesus, 
he was put into a caldron of boiling oil, but was miraculously preserved. He 
was, as the rest of the apostles, in deaths oft. He took the cup, offered him~ 
self to the baptism, and was accepted. 

2nd. He leaves them in the dark about the degrees of their glory. To carry 
them cheerfully through their sutferings, it was enough to be assured that they 
should have a place in his kingdom. The lowest seat in heaven is an abundant 
recompense for the greatest sufferings on earth. But as to the preferments 
there, it was not fit there should be any intimation given for whom they were 
intended; for the infirmity of the present state could not bear such a discover 
with any evenness. “ To sit on my right hand, and on my left, is not mine to give,” 
and therefore it is not for you to ask or to know it, “ but it shall be given to them 
for whom it is prepared of my Father.” Note, 1. It is very probable there are 
degrees of glory in heaven; for our Saviour seems to allow that there are some 
that shall sit on his right hand and on his left, in the highest places. 2. As the 
future glory itself, so the degrees of it, are purposed and prepared in the 
eternal counsel of God; as the common salvation, so the more peculiar honours 
are appointed; the whole affair is long since settled, and there is a certain 
measure of the stature, both in grace and glory, Hph. iv. 13. 3. Christ, in dis- 
pensing the fruits of his own purchase, goes exactly by the measures of his 

ather’s purpose. ‘It is not mine to give, save to those,’ (so it may be read,) 
‘for whom it is prepared.’ Christ has the sole power of giving eternal life; 
but then it is “to as many as were given him,” Jno. xvii. 2; “‘it is not mine to 
give;” that is, to promise now: that matter is already settled and concerted, 
and the Father and the Son understand one another perfectly well in this 
matter. ‘It is not mine to give to those that seek it, and are ambitious of it, 
but to those that, by great humility and self-denial, are prepared for it.’ 

IL. Here is the reproof and instruction which Christ gave to the other ten dis- 
ciples for their displeasure at the request of James and John. We had some- 
thing to do with them all, they were so weak in knowledge and grace; yet he 
bore their manners. 

First. The fret that the ten disciples were in, ver. 24: “ They were moved 
with indignation against the two brethren ;” not because they were desirous 
to be preferred, which was their sin, and for which Christ was displeased with 
them, but because they were desirous to be preferred before them, which was 
areflection upon them. Many seem to have indignation at sin; but it is not 
because it is sin, but because it toucheth them; they will inform against a man 
that swears, but it is only if he swears at them, and affronts them, not because 
he dishonours God. These disciples were angry at their brethren’s ambition, 
though they themselves, nay, because they themselves, were as ambitious. 
Note, It is common for people to be angry at those sins in others which they 
allow of and indulge in themselves. Those that are proud and covetous them- 
selves, yet do not care to see others so. Nothing makes more mischief among 
brethren, nor is the cause of more indignation and contention, than ambition 
and desire of greatness. We never find Christ’s disciples quarrelling, but 
something of this was at the bottom of it. 2 

Secondly. The check that Christ gave them, which was very gentle, rather 
by way of instruction what they should be, than by way of reprehension for 
what they were. He had reproved this very sin before, ch. xviii. 3, and told 
them they must be humble as little children, yet they relapsed into it; and yet he 
reproved them for it thus mildly. He “called them unto him,” which intimates 
great tenderness and familiarity. He did not, in anger, bid them get out of his 
presence; but called them, in love, to come into his presence ; for therefore he is 
fit to teach, and we are invited to learn of him, because he is “ meek and lowly 
in heart.” What he had to say concerned both the two disciples and the ten, 
and therefore he will have them all together; and he tells them, that whereas 
they were asking which of them should have dominion in a temporal kingdom, 
there was really no such dominion reserved for any of them; for, 

1. They must not be like the princes of the Gentiles. Christ’s disciples must 
not be like Gentiles; no, not like princes of the Gentiles. Principality doth no 
more become ministers, than Gentilism doth Christians. Observe, Ist. What 


|is the way of the princes of the Gentiles, ver. 25: to exercise dominion and 


authority over their subjects; and, if they can but. win the upper hand with 
a strong hand, over one another too ; aud that which bears them up in it is, 
that they are great, and great men think they may do any thing. ominion 
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and authority is the great thing which the princes of the Gentiles pursue, and 
pride themselves in; they would bear sway, would carry all before them, have 
every body truckle to them, and every sheaf bow to theirs; they would have 
it cried before them, ‘ Bow the knee, like Nebuchadnezzar, who slew and kept 
alive at pleasure. 2nd. What is the will of Christ concerning his apostles and 
ministers in this matter. Fivst. “It shall not be so among you.” ‘'The consti- 
tution of the spiritual kingdom is quite different from this. You are to teach 
the subjects of this kingdom, to instruet and beseech them, to counsel and 
comfort them, to take pains with them, and suffer with them not to exercise 
dominion or authority over them}; you are not to lord it over God’s heritage, 
1 Pet. v. 3, but to labour in it.’ This forbids not only tyranny and abuse of 
power, but the claim or use of any such secular authority as the princes of the 
Gentiles lawfully exercise. So hard is it for vain men, even good men, to have 
such authority, and not to be puffed up with it, and do more hurt than good 
with it, that our Lord Jesus saw fit wholly to banish it out of his church. 
Paul himself disowns dominion over the faith of any, 2 Cor. i. 24. The pomp and 
grandear of the princes of the Gentiles ill becomes Christ’s disciples. Now, if 
there were no such power and honour intended to be in the church, it was non- 
sense for them to be striving who should have it: they “knew not what they 
asked.” Secondly. How, then, shall it be among the disciples of Christ? Some- 
thing of greatness among them Christ himself had intimated; and here he ex- 
plains it: “He that will be great among you,’ that. will be chief, that would 
really be so, and would be found to be so at last, * let him be your minister, 
your servant,” ver. 26, 27. Hence observe, Ist. That it is the duty of Christ’s 
disciples to serve one another for mutual edification. This includes both 
humility and usefulness. The followers of Christ must be ready to stoop to 
the meanest offices of love for the good of one another ; must “submit one to 
another,” 1 Pet. v.5; Eph. vy. 21, “and edify one another,’ Rom. xiv. 19; please 
one another for good, Rom. xv. 2. The great apostle made himself every one’s 
servant. See 1 Cor. ix. 19. 2nd. It is the dignity of Christ’s disciples faithfully 
to discharge this duty. The way to be great and chief, is to be humble and 
serviceable. Those are to be best accounted for, and most respected in the 
church, and will be so, by all that understand things aright, not that are dig- 
nified with high and mighty names, like names of the great ones of the earth, 
that appear in pomp, and assume to themselves a power proportionable ; but 
those that are most humble and self-denying, and lay out themselves most to 
do good, though to the diminishing of themselves: those honour God most, and 
those he will honour. As he must become a fool that would be wise, so he 
must become a servant that would be chief. St. Paul was a great example of 
this: he “laboured more abundantly than they all;” made himself, as some 
would call it, a drudge to his work; and is not he chief? Do we not, by con- 
sent, call him the great apostle ?—though he called himself less than the least. 
And perhaps our Lord Jesus had an eye to him, when he said, there were last 
that should be first; for Paul was “one born out of due time,” 1 Cor. xv. 8; 
not only the youngest child of the family of the apostles, but a posthumous 
one; yet he became greatest. And perhaps he it was for whom the first post of 
honour in Christ’s kingdom was reserved, and prepared of his Father; not for 
James, who sought it; and therefore, just before Paul began to be famous as 
an apostle, Providence ordered it so that James was cut off, Acts xii. J, that in 
the college of the twelve Paul might be substituted in his room. 

2. They must be like the Master himself, and it is very fit they should; that, 
while they were in the world, they should be as he was, when he was in the 
world; for, to both, the present state is a state of humiliation; the crown and 
glory was reserved for both in the future state: let them consider that “the 
Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his 
life a ransom for many,” ver. 28. Our Lord Jesus here sets himself betore his 
disciples as a pattern of those two things before recommended, humility and 

- usefulness. Ist. Never was there such an example of humility and condescen- 
sion as there was in the life of Christ, who “came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister.” When the Son of God came into the world, his ambassador 
to the children of men, one would think he should have been ministered to, 
should have appeared in an equipage agreeable to his person and character: 
but he did not so; be made no figure, had no pompous train of state-servants 
to attend him, nor was he clad in robes of honour; for he “took upon him the 
form of a servant.” He was indeed ministered to, as a poor man, which was a 
part of his humiliation; there were those that *‘ ministered to him of their sub- 
stance,” Zu. viii. 2,3; but he was never ministered to as a great man; never 
took state upon him, was not waited on at table: he once washed his disciples’ 
feet, but we never read that they washed his feet. He came to minister help 
to all that were in distress: he made himself a servant to the sick and dis- 
eased; was as ready to their requests as ever any servant was to the beck of 
his master, and took as much pains to serve them; he attended continually 
to this very thing, and denied himself both food and rest to attend to it. 
2nd. Never was there such an example of beneficence and usefulness as there 
was in the death of Christ, who gave his life a ransom for many. He lived as 
a servant, and went about doing good; but he died as a sacrifice, and in that 
did the greatest good of all: he came into the world on purpose to give his 
life a ransom, it was first in his intention. The aspiring princes of the Gen- 
tiles make the lives of many a ransom for their own honour, and perhaps a 
sacrifice to their own humour; Christ doth not do so; his subjects’ blood is 
precious to him, and he is not prodigal of it. Ps. xxii. 14; but, on the contrary, 
he gives his honour, and life too, a ransom for his subjects. Note, First. Jesus 
Christ laid down his life for “a ransom.’ Our lives were forfeited into the 
hands of Divine justice by sin; Christ, by parting with liis life, made atone- 
ment for sin, and so rescued ours; he was made sin and a curse for us; and 
died, not only for our good, but in our stead, Acts xx. 28; 1 Pet. i. 18, 19. 
Secondly. It was “aransom for many,” sufficient for all, effectual for many ; 
“and if for many, then, saith the poor doubting soul, ‘why not for me?’ for 
many, that by him many may be made righteous; these many were his seed, for 
which his soul travailed, /sq. lili. 10, 11: for many; so they will be, when they 
come all together, though now they appear but a little flock. Now this is a 
good reason why we should not strive for precedency, because the cross is our 
banner, and our Master’s death is our life; it is a good reason why ye should 
study to do good, and, in consideration of the love of Christ in dying for us, not 
stick at “laying down our lives for the brethren,” 1 Jno. iii. 16. Ministers 
should be more forward than others to serve and suffer for the good of souls, 
as blessed Paul was, Acts xx. 24; Phil. ii. 17. And the nearer we are all con- 
cerned in, and the more we are advantaged by, the humility and humiliation of 
Christ, the more ready and careful we should be to imitate it. : 


29 And as they departed from Jericho, a great 
multitude followed him. 30 And, behold, two blind 
men sitting by the way side, when they heard that 


Jesus passed by, cried out, saying, Have mercy on 
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us, O Lord, thow son of David. 31 And the multi- 
tude rebuked them, because they should hold their 
/peace: but they cried the more, saying, Have merey 
on us, O Lord, thow son of David. 32 And Jesus 
stood still, and called them, and said, What will ye 
that I shall do unto you? 33 They say unto him, 
Lord, that our eyes may be opened. 34 So Jesus 
had compassion on them, and touched their eyes: 
and immediately their eyes received sight, and they 
followed him. 


We have here an account of the cure of two poor blind beggars, in which we 
may observe, 

I. Their address to Christ, ver. 29, 30; and in this, 

First. The circumstances of it are observable: it was as Christ and his dis- 
ciples departed from Jericho: that devoted place, which was rebuilt under a 
curse, Christ took his leave of with this blessing; for he received gifts even for 
the rebellious: it was in the presence of a great multitude, that followed him. 
Christ had a numerous, though not a pompous attendance, and did good to 
them, though he did not take state to himself. This multitude, that followed 
Christ, was a mixed multitude: some followed him for loaves, and some for 
love; some for curiosity, and some in expectation of his temporal reign, which 
the disciples themselves dreamed of; and very few with desire to be taught 
their duty; yet for the sake of those few he confirmed his doctrine by miracles 
wrought in the presence of great multitudes ; who, if they were not convince 
by them, would be the more inexcusable. Two blind men concurred in their 
request, for joint prayer is pleasing to Christ, ch. xviii. 19: these joint suf- 
ferers were joint suitors; being companions in the same tribulation, they were 
partners in the same supplication. Note, It is good for those that are labouring 
under the same calamity, or infirmity of body or mind, to join together in the 
same prayer to God for relief, that they may quicken one another’s fervency, 
and encourage one another’s faith: there is mercy enough in Christ for all the 
petitioners. ‘These blind men were “sitting by the way side,” as blind beggars 
used to do. Note, Those that would receive mercy from Christ, must place 
themselves there where his outgoings are, where he useth to manifest himself 
to those that seek him: it is good thus to waylay Christ, to be in his road. 
“They heard that Jesus passed by:” though they were blind, they were not 
deaf, Seeing and hearing are the learning senses: it is a great calamity to want 
either; but the defect of one may be, and often is, made up in the acuteness of 
the other; and therefore it has been observed by some, as an instance of the 
goodness of Providence, that none were ever known to be born both blind and 
deaf; but that, one way or other, they might be in a capacity of receiving know- 
ledge. These blind men had heard of Christ “by the hearing of the ear,” but 
they desired that their eyes might see him: “when they heard that Jesus 
passed by,” they asked no further questions, who were with him, or whether he 
was in haste, but immediately “cried ont.” Note, It is good to improve the 

resent opportunity, to make the best of the price now in hand; because, if once 
Tet slip, it may never return. These blind men did so, and did wisely ; for we do 
not find that Christ ever came to Jericho again: “ Now is the accepted time.” 

Secondly. The address itself is more observable: “‘ Have mercy on us, O Lord, 
thou son of David;” repeated again, ver. 31. Four things are recommended to 
us for an example in this address ; for though the eye of the body was dark, the 
eye of the mind was enlightened concerning truth, duty, and interest. 1. Here 
is an example of importunity in prayer: they cried out as men in earnest. Men 
in want use to be so; cold desires do but beg denials. Those that would pre- 
vail in prayer must stir up themselves to take hold on God in the duty ; when 
they were discountenanced in it, they cried the more: the stream of fervency, if 
it be stopped, will rise and swell the higher. ‘This is wrestling with God in 
prayer, and makes us the fitter to receive mercy; for the more it is striven for, 
the more it will be prized, and thankfully acknowledged. 2. Of humility in 
prayer, in that word, *‘ Have mercy on us,” not specifying the fayour, or preserib- 
ing what, much less pleading merit, but casting themselves upon, and referring 
themselves cheerfully to, the Mediator’s mercy, in what way he pleaseth ; only 
have mercy: they ask not for silver or gold, though they were poor; but mercy, 
mercy. This is that which our héarts must be upon when we come to the 
throne of grace, that we may find mercy, Hed. iv. 16; Ps. exxx.7. 3. Of faith 
in prayer. In the title they gave to Christ, which was in the nature of a plea 
“© Lord, thou son of David,” they confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, an 
therefore had authority to command deliverance for them. Surely it was by 
the Holy Ghost that they called Christ Lord, 1 Cor. xii. 3: thus they take their 
encouragement in prayer from his power; as, in calling him the son of David, 
they take encouragement from his goodness as Messiah, of whom so many kind 
and tender things had been foretold, particularly his compassion to the poor 
and needy, Ps. Ixxii. 12, 13. It is of excellent use in prayer to eye Christ in the 
grace and glory of his Messiahship; remember that he is the son of David, 
whose office it is to help, and save; and plead it with him. 4. Of perseverance 
in prayer, notwithstanding discouragement: “the multitude rebuked them,” as 
noisy, and clamorous, and impertinent; and bid them “ hold their peace,” and 
not disturb the Master, who perhaps, at first, himself seemed not to regard 
them. In following Christ with our prayers we must expect to meet with 
hindrances and manifold discouragements, from within and from without, 
something or other that bids us hold our peace; such rebukes are permitted, 
that faith and fervency, patience and perseverance, may be tried: these poor 
blind men were rebuked by the multitude that followed Christ. Note, The 
sincere and serious beggars at Christ’s door commonly meet with the worst 
rebukes from those that follow him but in pretence and hypocrisy. But they 
would not be beaten off so; when they were in pursuit,of such a mercy, it was 
no time to compliment or be meal-mouthed; no, “they cried the more.” Note, 
Men ought always to pray, and not to faint; to pray with all perseverance, 
Lu. xviii. 1; to continue in prayer with resolution, and not to yield to opposition. 

If. The answer of Christ to this address of theirs. The multitude rebuked 
them; but Christ encouraged them. It were ill for us if the Master were not 
more kind and tender than the multitude; but he loves to countenance those 
with special favour that are under frowns, and rebukes, and contempts from 
men. He will not suffer his humble supplicants to be run down and dashed 
out of countenance, 

First. He “ stood still, and called them,” ver. 32. He was now going up to 
Jerusalem, and was straitened till his work there was accomplished, and yet he 
stood still to cure these blindmen, Note, When we are never so much in haste 
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about any business, yet we should be willing to stand still to do good. He 
called them, not because he could not cure them at a distance, but because he 
would do it in the most obliging and instructing way, and would countenance 
weak but willing patients and petitioners. Christ doth not only enjoin us 
to pray, but invites us; holds out the golden sceptre to us, and bids us come 
touch the top of it. 

Secondly. He inquired farther into their case: ‘‘ What will ye that I shall do 
unto you?” Which speaks, 1. A very fair offer: ‘ Here Iam; let me know what 
you would have, and you shall have it ;) and what would we more? He is able 
to do for us, and as willing as he is able: “Ask, and it shall be given you.” 
2. A condition annexed to this offer, which is a very easy and reasonable one 
that they should tell him what they would have him do for them. One would 
think this a strange question; any one might tell what they would have. Christ 
knew well enough; but he would know it from them, whether they begged only 
for an alms, as from a common person, or for a cure, as from the Messiah. 
Note, It is the will of God that we should in every thing make our requests 
known to him by prayer and supplication; not to inform or move him, but 
to qualify ourselves for the mercy. The waterman in the boat, that with his 
hook takes hold of the shore, doth not thereby pull the shore to the boat, but 
the boat to the shore: so, in prayer, we do not draw the mercy to ourselves, 
but ourselves to the mercy. They soon made known their request to him, 
such an one as they never made to any one else, “ Lord, that our eyes may be 
opened.” ‘The wants and burthens of the body we are soon sensible of, and 
can readily relate: ubi dolor, ibi digitus,— The finger promptly points to the 
seat of pain.’ O that we were but as apprehensive of our spiritual maladies, 
and could as feelingly complain of them, especially our spiritual blindness: 
* Lord, that the eyes of our mind may be opened.’ Many are spiritually blind, 
and yet say they see, Jno. ix. 41: were we but sensible of our darkness, we 
should soon apply ourselves to Him who alone has the eyesalve, with this 
request, “ Lord, that our eyes be opened.” 

Thirdly. He cured them: when he encouraged them to seek him, he did not 
say, ‘Seek in vain.’ What he did was an instance, 1. Of his pity: “He had 
compassion on them.” Misery is the object of mercy; they that are poor and 
blind are wretched and miserable, Rev. iii. 17, and the objects of compassion. 


It was the tender mercy of our God that gave light and sight to them that sat | 


in darkness, Lu. i. 78,79. We cannot help those that are under such calamities, 
as Christ did; but we may and must pity them, as Christ did, and draw out our 
soul to them. 2. Of his power. He that formed the eye, can he not heal it? 
Yes, he can, he did: he did it easily; ‘‘he touched their eyes:” he did it effec- 
tually; “immediately their eyes received sight.” Thus he not only proved that 
he was sent of God, but shewed on what errand he was sent; to give sight to 
those that are spiritually blind, to tarn them from darkness to light. 

Lastly. These blind men, when they had received sight, “followed him.” 
Note, None follow Christ blindfold; he first_by his grace opens men’s eyes, 
and so draws their hearts after him. They followed Christ as his disciples, 
to learn of him; and as his witnesses, eye-witnesses, to bear their testimony 
to him, and to his power and goodness. ‘The best evidence of spiritual illumi- 
tye is a constant, inseparable adherence to Jesus Christ as our Lord and 
eader. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


The death and resurrection of Jesus Christ are the two main hinges upon which the 
door of salvation turns: he came into the world on purpose to give his life a ransom ; 
so he had lately said, ch. xx. 28; and therefore the history of his sufferings, even unto 
death, and his rising again, is more particularly recorded by all the evangelists than any 
other part of his story, and to that this evangelist now hastens apace; for at this chapter 
begins that which they call the passion week: he had said to his disciples, more than 
once, ‘Behold, we go up to Jerusalem; and there the Son of man must be betrayed.” 
A great deal of good he did by the way; and now, at length, he is come up to Jerusalem ; 
and here we have, I. The public entry which he made into Jerusalem, upon the first 
day of the passion week, ver. 1—11. If. The authority he exercised there, in cleansing 
the temple, and driving out of it the buyers and sellers, ver. 12—16. 
he gave of the state of the Jewish church, in cursing of the barren fig tree, and his dis- 
course with his disciples thereupon, ver. 17—22. IV. His justifying his own authority 
by appealing to the baptism of John, ver. 2327. V. His shaming the infidelity and 
obstinacy of the chief priests and elders with the repentance of the publicans, illustrated 
by the parable of the two sons, ver. 29—32. VI. His reading the doom of the Jewish 
church for its unfruitfulness, in the parable of the vineyard, let out to unthankful hus- 
bandmen, ver. 32—46. 


ND when they drew nigh 
unto Jerusalem, and were 


sent Jesus two disciples, 2 
Saying unto them, Go into 
the village over against you, 
and straightway ye shall find 
an ass tied, and a colt with 
her: loose them, and bring 


3 And if any man say ought unto 


them unto me. 
you, ye shall say, The Lord hath need of them; and 
straightway he will send them. 4 All this was done, 
that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the 


prophet, saying, 6 Tell ye the daughter of Sion, 
Behold, thy King cometh unto thee, meek, and sitting 
upon an ass, and a colt the foal of an ass. 6 And 
the disciples went, and did as Jesus commanded 
them, 7 And brought the ass, and the colt, and 
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put on them their clothes, and they set Aim thereon. 
8 And avery great multitude spread their garments 
in the way ; others cut down branches from the trees, 
and strawed them in the way. 9 And the multitudes 
that went before, and that followed, cried, saying, 
Hosanna to the son of David: Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord; Hosanna in the 
highest. 10 And when he was come into Jerusa- 
lem, all the city was moved, saying, Who is this ? 
11 And the multitude said, This is Jesus the prophet 
of Nazareth of Galilee. 


_ Allthe four evangelists take notice of this passage of Christ’s riding in triumph 
into Jerusalem, five days before his death. ‘The passover was on the fourteenth 
day of the month, and this was the tenth, on which day the law appointed that 
the paschal lamb should be taken up, Fx. xii. 3, and set apart for that service: 
on that day therefore, Christ our passover, who was to be sacrificed for us, was 
publicly shewed. So that this was the prologue to his passion: he had lodged 
at Bethany, a village not far from Jerusalem, for some time; at a supper there 
the night before, Mary had anointed his feet, Jno. xii. 2; but, as is usual with 
ambassadors, he deferred his public entry till some time after his arrival. Our 
Lord Jesus travelled much, and his custom was to travel on foot, from Galilee 
to Jerusalem, some scores of miles, which was both mean and toilsome. Many 
a dirty, weary step he had, when he went about doing good: how ill doth it 
become Christians to be inordinately solicitous about their own ease and state, 
when their Master had so little of either. Yet once in his life he rode in triumph; 
and it was now when he went into Jerusalem to suffer and die, as if that were 
the pleasure and preferment he courted; and then he thought himself begin to 
look fe Now here we have, 

I. The provision that was made for this solemnity ; and it was very poor and 
ordinary, and such as bespoke his kingdom not of this world: here were no 
heralds at arms provided, no trumpet sounded before him, no chariots of state, 
no liveries; such things as these were not agreeable to his present state of 
humiliation, but will be far outdone at his second coming, to which his magni- 
ficent appearance is reserved: when the last trumpet shail sound, the glorious 
angels shall be his heralds and attendants, and the clouds his chariots. But in 
this public appearance, © ; 

First. The preparation was sudden and offhand. For his glory in the other 
world, and ours with him, preparation was made before the foundation of the 
world; for that was the glory his heart was upon. His glory in this world he 
was dead to; and therefore, though he had it in prospect, did not forecast for it, 
but took what came next. They were “come to Bethphage,” which was the 
suburbs of Jerusalem, and was accounted (say the Jewish doctors) in all things 
as Jerusalem; along scattering street, that lay towards the mount of Olives. 
When he entered upon that, he sent two of his disciples, some think Peter and 
John, to fetch him an ass, for he had none laid ready for him. 

Secondly. It was very mean: he sent only for an ass and her colt, ver. 2. 
Asses were much used in that country for travel; horses were kept only by 
great men, and for war. Christ could have summoned a cherub to carry him, 
Ps. xviii. 10; but though, by his name Jah, which speaks him God, he rides 
upon the heavens; yet now, by his name Jesus, Immanuel, ‘God with us,’ in his 
state of humiliation, he rides upon an ass; yet some think he had herein an eye 
to the custom in Israel for the judges to ride upon white asses, Jud. y. 10, and 
their sons on asses’ colts, Jud. xii. 14; and Christ would thus enter, not as a 
conqueror, but as the Judge of Israel, who for judgment came into this world. 

Thirdly. It was not his own, but borrowed. Though he had not a house of 
his own, yet one would think, like some wayfaring men that live upon their 
friends, he might have had an ass of his own to carry him about; but for our 
sakes he became in all respects poor, 2 Cor. vili.9. It is commonly said, They 
that live by borrowing live on sorrowing; in this therefore, as in other things, 
Christ was a man of sorrews, that he had nothing of this world’s goods but 
what was given him or lent him. The disciples who were sent to borrow this 
ass were directed to say, “ The Lord has need of him.” Those that are in need 
must not be ashamed to own their need; nor say, as the unjust steward, “to beg 
Tam ashamed,” Lu. xvi. 3; as, on the other hand, none ought to impose upon 
the kindness of their friends, by going to beg or borrow when they have not 
need. Inthe borrowing of this ass, 1. We have an instance of Christ’s know- 
ledge; though the thing was altogether contingent, yet Christ could tell his 
disciples where they should find an ass tied, and a colt with her: his omnisci- 
ence extends itself to the meanest of his creatures, asses and their colts, and 
their being bound and loosed. “ Doth God take care for his oxen?” 1 Cor.ix.9; 
no doubt he doth, and would not see Balaam’s ass abused. He knows all the 
creatures, so as to know and make them serve his own purposes. 2. We have 
an instance of his power over the spirits of men: the hearts of the meanest 
subjects, as well as of kings, are in the hand of the Lord. Christ asserts his 
right to use the ass, in bidding them to bring it to him: the fulness of the earth 
is the Lord Christ’s; but he foresees some hindrance which the disciples might 
meet with in this service; they must not take them v/am et secreto,— privily,’ 
but in the sight of the owner; much less vt et armis,— with force and arms 3’ but 
with the consent of the owner, which he undertakes they shall have: “If any 
man say aught to yon, ye shall say, The Lord hath need ot them.” Note, What 
Christ sets us to do, he will bear us out in the doing of, and furnish us with 
answers to the objections we may be assaulted with, and make them prevalent, 
as here, ‘‘straightway he will send them.” Christ, in commanding the ass into 
his service, shewed that he is Lord of hosts; and in inclining the owner to send 
him without further security, shewed that he is the “ God of the spirits of all 
flesh,” and can bow men’s hearts. 3. We have an example of. justice and 
honesty, in not using the ass, though for so small a piece of service as riding 
the length of a street or two, without the owner's consent; and, as some read 
the latter clause, it gives us a further rule of justice, ‘ you shall say the Lord 
has need of them, and he’ (that is, the Lord) * will presently send them back, 
and take care that they be safely delivered to the owner, as soon as he has done 
with them.’ Note, What we borrow we must restore in due time, and in good 
order; for “the wicked borroweth, and payeth not again.” Care must be 
taken of borrowed goods, that they be not damaged, ‘* Alas, Master, for it was 
borrowed.” 

Il. The prediction that was fulfilled in this, ver. 4,5. Our Lord Jesus, in all 
he did and suffered, had yery much his eye upon this, that the Scriptures might 
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be fulfilled. As the prophets looked forward to him—to him they all bare wit- 

ness, so he looked back upon them, that all things which were written of the 

Messiah might be punctually accomplished in him. This Paruemlarty: which 

was written of him, Zee. ix. 9, where it ushers in a large prediction of the king- 

dom of the Messiah, “ Tell the dansbier of Zion, Behold thy King cometh,” 
st be accomplished. Now observe here, f 

ott Bow the coming of Christ is foretold : “ Tell ye the danghter of Zion,” 

the church, the holy mountain, “ Behold thy King cometh unto thee.” Note, 

1. Jesus Christ is the church’s King ; one of our brethren, like unto us, accord- 

ing to the law of the kingdom, Dew. xvii. 15, He is appointed King over the 

church, Ps. ii. 6; he is accepted King by the church; the daughter of Zion 
swears allegiance to him, Mos. i. 11. 2. Christ, the King of his church, came to 
his chureh, even in this lower world: ‘He comes to thee, to rule thee, to rule in 
thee, to rule for thee ;’ he is “ head over all things to the church.” He came to 
Zion, Rom. xi. 26, that out of Zion the law might go forth; for the church and 
its interests were all in all with the Redeemer. 3. Notice was given to the 
church beforehand of the coming of her King, “Tell the daughter, of Zion. 
Note, Christ will have his coming looked for, and waited for, and his subjects 
big with expectation of it: tell the daughters of Zion that they may go forth 
and behold King Solomon, Cant. iii. 11. Notices of Christ’s coming are usually 
ushered in with a “ Behold!”—a note commanding both attention and admira- 
tion: “ Behold thy King cometh ;” ‘Behold, and wonder at him; behold, and 
welcome him.’ Here is a royal progress truly admirable. Pilate, like Caiaphas, 
said he knew not what, in that great word, Jno. xix. 14, “ Behold your King. 
Secondly. How his coming is described. When a king comes, something great 
and magnificent is expected, especially when he comes to take possession of his 
kingdom. The King, the Lord of hosts, was seen upon a throne, high and lifted 
up, Jsa. vi. 1: but here is nothing of that here; “Behold, he comes to thee, 
meek, and sitting upon an ass:” when Christ would appear in his glory, it is 
in his meekness, not in his majesty. 1. His temper is very, mild: he comes not 
in wrath, to take vengeance; but in mercy, to work salvation. He is meek, to 
suffer the greatest injuries and indignities for Zion’s cause; meek, to bear with 
the follies and unkindnesses of Zion’s own children: he is easy of access, easy 
to be entreated. He is not only meek as a teacher, but meek as a ruler; he 
rules by love. His government is mild and gentle, and his laws not written in 
the blood of his subjects, but in his own: his yoke is easy. 2. As an evidence 
of this, his appearance is very mean, sitting upon an_ass, a creature made not 
for state, but service ; not for battles, but for burthens ; slow in its motions, but 
_ sure, and safe, and constant. ‘The foretelling of this so long before, and the 
care taken that it should be exactly fulfilled, intimates it to have a peculiar 
significancy, for the encouragement of poor souls to apply themselves to 
Christ. Zion’s King comes riding, not on a prancing horse, which the timorous 
petitioner dares not come near; or a running horse, which the slow-footed 
petitioner cannot keep pace with; but on a quiet ass, that the poorest of his 
subjects may not be discouraged in their access to him. Mention is made in 
the prophecy of a colt, the foal of an ass; and therefgre Christ sent for the colt 
with the ass, that the Scripture might be fulfilled. J 
Ill. The procession itself, which was answerable to the preparation, both 
being destitute of worldly pomp, and yet both accompanied with a spiritual 
power. Observe, 
First. His equipage. ‘The disciples did as Jesus commanded them,” ver. 6; 
they went to fetch the ass and the colt, not doubting but to find them, and to 
find the owner willing to lend them. Note, Christ’s commands must not be 
disputed, but obeyed; and those that sincerely obey them shall not be balked 
or baffled in it: they “ brought the ass and the colt.” The meanness and con- 
temptibleness of the beast Christ rode on might have been made up with the 
richness of the trappings; but those were like all the rest, such as came next 
hand; they had not so much as a saddle for the ass; but the disciples threw 
some of their clothes upon it, and that must serve for want of better acecommo- 
dations. Note, We ought not to be nice or curious, or to affect exactness in 
outward conveniences. A holy indifference and neglect well becomes us in 
these things: it will evidence that our heart is not upon them, and that we 
have learned the apostle’s rule, Rom. xii. 16, margin, “to be content with mean 
things.” Any thing will serve travellers; and there is beauty in some sort of 
carelessness: a noble negligence. Yet the disciples furnished him with the 
best they had, and did not object the spoiling of their clothes, when the Lord 
had need of them. Note, We must not think the clothes on our back too near 
to part with for the service of Christ, for the clothing of his poor, destitute, and 
atHicted members: “I was naked, and ye clothed me,” ch. xxv. 36. Christ 
stripped himself for us. 

Secondly. His retinue; and there was nothing in this stately or magnificent : 
Zion’s King comes to Zion; andthe daughter of Zion was told of his coming long 
before; and yet he is not attended by the gentlemen of the country, nor met by 
the magistrates of the city in their formalities, as one might have expected. He 
should have had the keys of the city presented to him, and should have been 
conducted with all possible conveniency to the thrones of judgment, the 
thrones of the house of David. But here is nothing of all this: yet he has his 
attendants, “a very great multitude:” they were only the common people, the 
mob, (the rabble, we should have been apt to call them,) that graced the solem- 
nity of Christ’s triumph, and none but they. The chief priests and the elders 
afterwards herded themselves with the multitude that abused him upon the 
cross; but we find none of them here joining with the multitude that did him 
honour. Ye see here your calling, brethren; not many mighty or noble attend 
on Christ, but the foolish things of this world, and base things, which are 
despised, 1 Cor. i. 26, 28. Note, Christ is honoured by the multitude more 
than by the magnificence of his followers, for he values men by their souls, 
not by their preferments, names, or titles of honour. Now, concerniug this 
great multitude, we are told, 1. What they did. According to the best of their 
capacity, they studied to do honour to Christ. Ist. They “spread their garments 
in the way,” that he might ride upon them. When Jehu was proclaimed king, 
the captains put their garments under him, in token of their subjection to 
him. Note, Those that take Christ for their King must lay their all under his 
feet: the clothes, in token of the heart; for when Christ comes, though not 
when any else comes, it must be said to the soul, ‘Bow down, that he may go 
over. Some think these garments were spread, fot upon the ground, but on 
the hedges or walls, to adorn the roads; as, to beantify a cavalcade, the bal- 
conies are hung with tapestry. This was but a poor piece of state; yet Christ 
accepted their good will, and we are hereby taught to contrive how to make 
Christ weleome— Christ and his grace, Christ and his Gospel—into our hearts 
and houses. How shall we express our respects to Christ ? What honour, and 
what dignity, shall be done to him? 2nd. ‘Others cut down branches from 
the trees, and strewed them in the way,” as they used to do at the feast of 
tabernacles, in token of liberty, victory, and joy; for the mystery of that feast 
is Viedey spoken of as belonging to gospel times, Zec. xiv. 16. 2. What 
they said. They that went before, and they that followed, were in the same 
tune; both those that gave notice of his coming, and those that attended him 
with their applauses: they cried, saying, “ Hosanna to the son of David,” ver. 9. 
When they carried branches about, at ce feast of tabernacles, they were wont to 
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ery Hosanna; and from thence, to call their bundles of branches their Hosannas. 
Hosanna signifies, ‘Save now, we beseech thee, referring to Ps. exviii. 25, 26, 
where the Messiah is prophesied of as the Headstone of the corner, though the 
builders refused him; and all his loyal subjects are brought in triumphing in 
him, and attending him, with hearty good wishes to the prosperity of all his 
enterprises: “Hosanna to the son of David” is, ‘This we do in honour of the 
son of David. The hosannas with which Christ was attended speak two 
things: Ist. Their welcoming his kingdom. Hosanna speaks the same with, 
“Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.” It was foretold con- 
cerning this son of David, that “all nations shall call him blessed,” Ps. lxxii. 17. 
These here began, and all true believers in all ages concur in it, and call him 
blessed; it is the genuine language of faith. Note, First. Jesus Christ comes 
in the name of the Lord; he is sanctified, and sent into the world as Mediator : 
“him hath God the Father soaled.” Secondly. The coming of Christ in the 
name of the Lord is worthy of all acceptation, and we all ought to say, “ Blessed 
is he that cometh;” ‘Praise him, and be pleased in him; let his coming in the 
name of the Lord be mentioned with strong affections to our comfort, and joy- 
ful acclamations to his glory.’ Well may we say, “ Blessed is he,” for it is in him 
that we are blessed; well may we follow him with our blessings, that meets us 
with his. 2nd. Their wishing well to his kingdom, intimated in their hosanna, 
earnestly desiring that prosperity and success may attend it, and that it might 
be a victorious kingdom: “Send now prosperity” to that kingdom. If they 
understood it of a temporal kingdom, and had their hearts carried out thus 
towards that, it was their mistake, which a little time would rectify ; however 
their good will was accepted. Note, It is our duty earnestly to desire and 
pray for the prosperity and success of Christ’s kingdom in the world. Thus 
“prayer must be made for him continually,” Ps. lxxii. 15, that all happiness 
may attend his interest in the world; and that though he ride on an ass, yet in 
his majesty he may ride prosperously, because of that meekness, Ps. xlv. 4. 
This we mean when we pray, “Thy kingdom come.” They add, “ Hosanna in 
the highest:” ‘Let prosperity in the highest degree attend him; jet him have a 
name above every name, a throne above every throne ;’ or, ‘Let us praise him 
in the best manner, with exalted affections:’ or, ‘Let our prayers for his church 
ascend to heaven, to the highest heavens, and fetch in peace and salvation from 
thence.’ See Ps. xx. 6, “ The Lord saveth his anointed, and will hear from his 
high, his holy heaven.” 

Thirdly. We have here his entertainment in Jerusalem, ver. 10: “ When he 
was come into Jerusalem, all the city was moved;” every one took notice of 
him ; some were moved with wonder at the novelty of the thing, others with 
laughter at the meanness of it; some, perhaps, were moyed with joy, who 
waited “for the consolation of Israel;” others, of the Pharisees’ kidney, were 
moved with envy and indignation: so various are the motions in the minds 
of men upon the approach of Christ’s kingdom. Upon this commotion we 
are further told, 1. What the citizens said: ‘‘ Who is this?” 1st. They were, 
it seems, ignorant concerning Christ,—though he was “the glory of his people 
Israel,” yet Israel knew him not; though he had disting aisha himself by the 
many miracles he wrought among them, yet the daughters of Jerusalem knew 
him not from another beloved, Cant. v.9. The Holy One unknown in the 
holy city : in places where the clearest light shines, and the greatest profession 
of religion is made, there is more ignorance than we are aware of. 2nd. Yet 
they were inquisitive concerning him: ‘ Who is this that is thus cried up, 
and comes with so much observation?’ ‘Who is this King of glory, that de- 
mands admission into our hearts?’ Ps. xxiv. 8; Zsa. \xili. 1. 2. How the mul- 
titude answered them: “ This is Jesus,” ver. 11. The multitude were better 
acquainted with Christ than the great ones: vor popu/i,—‘the voice of the 
people, is sometimes voa Det,— the voice of God.’ Now in the account they 
give of him, Ist. They were right in calling him the Prophet, that great Pro- 
phet; hitherto he had been known as a Prophet, teaching and working mira- 
cles; now they attend him as a King. Christ’s priestly office was, of all the 
three, last discovered. 2nd. Yet they missed it in saying he was of Nazareth, 
and it helped to confirm some in their prejudices against him. Note, Some that 
are willing to honour Christ, and bear their testimony to him, yet labour under 
mistakes concerning him, which would be rectified if they would take pains to 
inform themselves. 


12 And Jesus went into the temple of God, and 
cast out all them that sold and bought im the temple, 
and overthrew the tables of the moneychangers, and 
the seats of them that sold doves, 13 And said unto 
them, It is written, My house shall be called the house 
of prayer; but ye have made it a den of thieves. 
14 And the blind and the lame came to him in the 
temple; and he healed them. 15 And when the 
chief priests and scribes saw the wonderful things 
that he did, and the children crying in the temple, 
and saying, Hosanna to the son of David; they were 
sore displeased, 16 And said unto him, Hearest 
thou what these say? And Jesus saith unto them, 
Yea; have ye never read, Out of the mouth of babes 
and sucklings thou hast perfected praise? 17 And 
he left them, and went out of the city into Bethany ; 
and he lodged there. 

When Christ came into Jerusalem, he did not go up to the court or the palace, 
though he came in as a king, but into the temple; for his kingdom is spiritual. 
and not of this world: it is in holy things that he rnles, in the temple of God 
that he exerciseth authority. Now what did he do there? 

I. Thence he.drove the buyers and sellers. Abuses must first be alge out, 
and the plants not of God’s planting be plucked up, before that which is right 
can be established: the great Redeemer appears as a great reformer, that turns 
away ungodliness, Rom. xi. 26. Here we are told, 


First. What he did, ver. 12.. He “cast out all them that sold and bought ;” 
he had done this once before, Jno. ii. 14, 15; but there was occasion to do it 
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again. Note, Buyers and sellers driven out of the temple will return and 
nestle there again, if there be not a continual care and oversight to prevent it, 
and if the blow be not followed and often repeated. 1. The abuse was buying 
and selling, and changing money, in the temple. Note, Lawful things ill timed 
and ill placed, may become sinful things: that which was decent enough in 
another place, and not only lawful, but laudable, on another day, yet defiles the 
sanctuary, and profanes the sabbath. This buying and selling, and changing 
money, though secular employments, yet had the pretence of being im ordine 
ad spiritualia,— for spiritual purposes ;’ they sold beasts for sacrifice, for the 
convenience of those that could easier bring their money with them than their 
beast ; and they changed money for those that wanted the half shekel, which 
was their yearly poll, or redemption money, or upon the bills of return ; so that 
this might pass for the outward business of the house of God; and yet Christ 
will not allow of it. Note, Great corruptions and abuses come into the church 
by the practices of those whose gain is godliness, that is, that make worldly 
gain the end of their godliness, and counterfeit godliness their way to worldly 


gain, 1 Tim. vi. 5: such, and from such, turn away. 2. The purging out of this 
abuse. Christ “ cast them out that sold;” he did it before with a “scourge of | 


small cords,” Jno. ii. 13; now he did it with a look, with a frown, with a word of 
command. Some reckon this none of the least of Christ's miracles, that he 
should himself thus clear the temple, and not be opposed in it by them who 
by this craft got their living, and were backed in it by the priests and elders. 
It is an instance of his power over the spirits of men, and the hold he has of 
them by their own consciences. This was the only act of regal authority and 
coercive power that Christ did in the days of his flesh: he began with it, 
Jno. ii., and here ended with it. ‘Tradition saith that his face shone, and 
beams of light darted from his blessed eyes, which astonished these market 
people, and compelled them to yield to his command. If so, the Scripture was 
fulfilled, Pr. xx.8: ‘The King that sitteth upon the throne of judgment scat- 
tereth away all evil with his eyes.” He “ overthrew the tables of the money- 
changers ;” he did not take the money to himself; but scattered it, threw it to 
the ground; the fittest place for it. ‘The Jews, in Esther’s time, “on the spoil 
laid not their hand,” F’s¢. ix. 10. 

Secondly. What he said to justify himself, and to convict them, ver. 13: “It 
is written.” Note, In the reformation of the church, the eye must be upon the 
Scripture, and that must be adhered to as the rule, the pattern in the mount; 
and we must go no further than we can justify ourselves with “ 1t is written.” 
Reformation is then right, when corrupted ordinances are reduced to their 
primitive institution. 1. He shews froma Scripture prophecy what the temple 
should be, and was designed tobe: * My house shall be called the house of prayer,” 
which is quoted from /sa. lvi. 7. Note, All the ceremonial institutions were 
intended to be subservient to moral duties: the house of sacrifices was to be a 
house of prayer, for that was the substance and soul of all those services. ‘The 
temple was in a special manner sanctified to be a house of prayer; for it was not 
only the place of that worship, but the medium of it ; so that the prayers made 
in or towards that house had a particular promise of acceptance, 2 Chr. vi. 21, 
as it was a type of Christ; therefore Daniel looked that way in prayer; and so 
uo house or place is now or can be a house of prayer, for Christ is our temple; 
yet in some sense the appointed places of our religious assemblies may be so 
ealled, as places ‘‘ where prayer is wont to be made,” Acts xvi. 13. 2. He shews 
from a Scripture reproof, how they had abused the temple, and perverted the 
intention of it: “Ye have made it a den of thieves.” This is quoted from 
Jer. vii. 11, “ Is this house become a den of robbers in your eyes?” When dis- 
sembled piety is made the cloak and cover of iniquity, it may be said that the 
house of prayer is become a den of thieves, in whieh they lurk and shelter 
themselves. Markets are too often dens of thieves, so many are the corrupt and 
cheating practices in buying and selling; but markets in the temple are cer- 
tainly so, for they rob God of his honour, the worst of thieves, Mal. iii. 8. The 
priests lived, and lived plentifully, upon the altar; but, not content with that 
they found other ways and means to squeeze money out of the people; an 
therefore Christ here calls them thieves, for they exacted that which did not 
belong to them. 4 

IL. There, in the temple, he healed the blind and the lame, ver. 14. When he 


had driven the buyers and sellers out of the temple, he invited the blind and | 


lame into it; for “he filleth the hungry with good things, but the rich he sends 
empty away.” Christ in the temple, by his Word there preached, and in 
answer to the prayers there made, heals those that are spiritually blind and 
lame. It is good coming to the temple when Christ is there; who, as he shews 
himself jealous for the honour of his temple, in expelling those that profane it 
so he shews himself gracious to those who humbly seek him. The blind an 
the lame were debarred David’s palace, 2 Sam. v. 8, but were admitted into 
God’s house; for the state and honour of his temple lies not in those things 
wherein the magniticence of princes’ palaces is supposed to consist; from them 
blind and lame must keep their distance, but from God’s temple only the 
wicked and profane. The temple was profaned and abused, when it was made 
a market-place; but it was graced and honoured when it was made an hospital: 
to be doing good in God’s house is more honourable, and better becomes it, 
than to be getting money there. Christ’s healing was a real answer to that 
question, “ Who is this?” His works testified of him, more than the bosannas ; 
and his healing in the temple was the fulfilling of the promise, that “the glory 
of the latter house should be greater than the glory of the former.” There also 
he silenced the offence which the chief priests and scribes took at the acclama- 
tions with which he was attended, ver. 15, 16: they that should have been most 
forward to give him honour were his worst enemies. ‘ 

First. They were inwardly vexed at the wonderful things that he did: they 
could not deny them to be true miracles, and therefore were cut to the heart 
with indignation at them, as Acts iv. 16; v.33. The works that Christ did re- 
commended themselves to every man’s conscience. If they had any sense, they 
could not but own the miracle of them; and if any good-nature, could not 
but be in love with the mercy of them: yet because they were resolved to 
oppose him, for these they enyied him, and bore him a grudge. 

secondly. I'hey openly quarrelled at the children’s hosannas: they thought 
hereby an honour was given him which did not belong to him, and that it 
looked like ostentation, Proud men cannot bear that honour should be done 
to any but to themselves, and are uneasy at nothing more than at the just 
praises of deserving men. Thus Saul envied David the women’s songs; and 
“who can stand before envy?” When Christ is most honoured, his enemies 
are most displeased. Just now we had Christ preferring the blind and the 
lame, before the buyers and sellers; now here we have him, ver. 16, taking part 
with the children, against priests and scribes, Observe, 1. The children were 
in the temple; perhaps playing there; and no wonder, when the rulers made it 
a market-place, that the children made it a place of pastime: but we are willing 
to hope many of them were worshipping there. Note, It is good to bring 
children betimes to the house of prayer, ‘for of such is the kingdom of hea- 
ven.” Let children be taught to Eeap up the form of godliness; it will help to 
lead them to the power of it : Christ has a tenderness for the lambs of his flock. 
2. They were there, erying ‘“‘ Hosanna to the son of David.” This they learned 
from those that were grown up: ee say and do as they hear others 
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say, and see others do; so easily do they imitate: and therefore great care 
must be taken to sét them good examples, and no ill ones: maxima debetur 
puero reverentia,— our intercourse with the young should be conducted with 
the most scrupulous eare.’ Children will learn of those that are with them, 
either to curse and swear, or to pray and praise. The Jews did betimes teach 
their children to carry branches at the feast of tabernacles, and to ery hosanna, 
but God taught them here to apply it to Christ. Note, “ Hosanna to the son of 
David,” well becomes the mouths of little children, who should learn young the 
language of Canaan. 3. Our Lord Jesus not only allowed it, but was very 
well pleased with it, and quoted a scripture that was fulfilled in it, Ps. viii. 2, 
or at least may be accommodated to it: ‘ Out of the mouth of babes and suck- 
lings thou hast perfected praise ;” which some think refers to the children’s 
ae in the acclamations of the people, and the women’s songs, with which 

avid was honoured, when he returned from the slaughter of the Philistine ; 
and _ therefore is very fitly applied here to the hosannas with which the son 
of David was cried up, now, he was entering upon his conflict with Satan, 
that Goliath. Note, Ist. Christ is so far from being ashamed of the services of 
little children, that he takes particular notice of them, (and children love to 
be taken notice of,) and is well pleased with them. If God may be honoured 
by babes and sucklings, who are made to hope at the breast, much more by 
children that are grown up to maturity and some capacity. 2nd. Praise is 
perfected out of the mouth of such. It has a peculiar tendency to the honour 
and glory of God for little children to join in his praises; the praise would be 
accounted defective and imperfect if they had not their share in it: which is 
an encouragement for children to be good betimes, and to parents to teach 
them to be so; the labour neither of the one nor of the other shall be in vain. 
In the Psalm it is, “thou hast ordained strength.” Note, God perfecteth 
praise, by ordaining strength, cut of the mouths of babes and sucklings, when 
great things are brought about by weak and unlikely instruments. God is 
thereby much honoured, for his strength is perfected in weakness; and the 
infirmities of the babes and sucklings serve for a foil to the Divine power. 
That which follows in the Psalm, “that thou mightest still the enemy and the 
avenger,” was very applicable to the priests and scribes; but Christ did not 
apply it to them, but left it to them to apply it. 

Lastly. Christ having thus silenced them, forsook them, ver. 17: “he left 
them,” in prudence, lest they should now have seized him, before his hour was 
come; in justice, because they had forfeited the favour of his presence. By re- 
pining at Christ’s praises we drive him frumus. He left them, as incorrigible; 
and he “‘went out of the city to Bethany,’ which was a more quiet retirec 
place; not so much that he might sleep undisturbed, as that he might pray 
undisturbed. Bethany was but two little miles from Jerusalem: thither he 
now went on foot, to shew, that when he rode it was only to fulfil the Scrip- 
ture. He was not lifted up with the hosannas of the people; but, as haying 
forgot them, soon returned to his mean and toilsome way of travelling. 


18 Now in the morning as he returned into the 
city, he hungered. 19 And when he saw a fig tree 


vid TREES, 
in the way, he came to it, and found nothing there- 
on, but leaves only, and said unto it, Let no fruit 
grow on thee henceforward for ever. And presently 
the fig tree withered away. 20 And when the dis- 
ciples saw 7, they marvelled, saying, How soon is 
the fig tree withered away! 21 Jesus answered and 
said unto them, Verily 1 say unto you, If ye have 
faith, and doubt not, ye shall not only do this which 
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1s done to the fig tree, but also if ye shall say unto 
this mountain, Be thou removed, and be thou east 
into the sea; it shall be done. 22 And all things, 
whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall 
receive. 


Observe, I. Christ returned in the morning to Jerusalem, ver, 18. Some think | 


he went out of the city overnight because none of his friends there durst enter- 
tain him, for fear of the great men: yet, having work to do there, he returned. 
Note, We must never be driven off from our duty, either by the malice of our 
foes or the unkindness of our friends. Though he knew that in, this city 
bonds and afflictions did abide him, yet none of these things moved him. Paul 
followed him, when he went bound in the spirit to Jerusalem, Acts xx. 22. 

Il. As he went he hungered.. He was a man, and submitted to the infirmities 
of our nature: he was an active man, and was so intent upon his work that he 
neglected his food, and came ont fasting ; for the zeal of God's house did even 
eat him up, and his meat and drink was to do his Father’s will. He wasa poor 
man, and had no present supply: he was a man that pleased not himself, for 
he would willingly have taken up with green raw figs for his breakfast, when 
it was fit he should have had something warm. Christ therefore hungered, 
that he might have occasion to work this miracle, in cursing, and so withering, 
the barren fig tree; and therein might give us an instance of his justice and 
his power, and both instructive. ; ; R 

First. See his justice, ver.19. He went to it, expecting fruit, because it had 
leaves, but finding none, he sentenced it to a perpetual barrenness, This mi- 
racle had its significancy, as well as his other miracles. All Christ’s miracles, 
hitherto, were wrought for the good of men, and proved the power of his grace 
and blessing ; (the sending of the devils into the herd of swine was but a permis- 
sion;) all he did was for the benefit and comfort of his friends, none for the 
terror or punishment of his enemies: but now, at last, to shew that all judgment 
is committed to him, and that he is able, not only to save, but to destroy, he 
would give a specimen of the power of his wrath and curse: yet this not on 
any man, woman, or child,—because the great day of his wrath is not yet come, 
—but on an inanimate tree: but that is set forth for an example: “ Come, learn 
a parable of the fig tree,” ch. xxiv. 32: the scope of it is the same with the 
parable of the fig tree, Zu. xiii. 6. : : 

1. This cursing of the barren fig tree represents the state of hypocrites in 
general; and so it teacheth us, Ist. That the fruit of fig trees may justly be 
expected from those that have the leaves. Christ looks for the power of reli- 
gion from those that make profession of it; the savour of it, from those that 
have the show of it; grapes from the vineyard that is planted in a fruitful 
hill: he hungers after it, his soul desires the first ripe fruits. 2nd. Christ’s just 
expectations from flourishing professors are often frustrated and disappointed: 
he comes to many seeking fruit, and finds leaves only, and he discovers it. 
Many have a name to live, and are not alive indeed ; dote on the form of godli- 
ness, and yet deny the power of it. 3rd. The sin of barrenness is justly pun- 
ished with the curse and plague of barrenness: “ Let no fruit grow on thee 
henceforward for ever.” As one of the chiefest blessings, and which was the 
first, is, “ Be fruitful ;” so one of the saddest curses is,‘ Be nomore fruitful.’ Thus 
the sin of hypocrites is made their punishment; they would not do good, and 
therefore they shall do none: ‘He that is fruitless, let him be fruitless still, and 
lose hishonourand comfort.’ 4th, A false and hypocritical profession commonly 
withers in this world; and it is the effect of Christ’s curse. ‘The fig tree 
that had no fruit soon lost its leaves. Hypocrites may look plausible for a 
. time, but having no principle, no root in themselves, their profession will soon 
come to nothing ; the gifts wither, common graces decay, the credit of the pro- 
fession declines and sinks, and the falseness and folly of the pretender, are 
manifested to all men. 

2. It represents the state of the nation and people of the Jews in particular: 
they were a fig tree planted in Christ’s way, as a church. Now observe, Ist. 
The disappointment they gave to our Lord Jesus. He came among them, ex- 
pecting to find some friut, something that would be pleasing to him; he hun- 
gered after it; not that he desired a gift, he needed it not; but fruit that might 
abound to a good account; but his expectations were frustrated, he found 
nothing but leaves. They called Abraham their father, but did not do the works 
of Abraham; they professed themselves expectants of the promised Messiah, 
but when he came, they did not receive and entertain him. 2nd. ‘The doom he 
passed upon them, that never any fruit should grow upon them, or be gathered 
from them, as a church, or as a people, from henceforward for ever. Neyer 
any good came from them; (except the particular persons among them that 
believed ;) after they rejected Christ they went worse and worse; blindness 
and hardness happened to them, and grew upon them, till they were un- 
churched, unpeopled, and undone, and their place and nation rooted up; their 
beauty was defaced, their privileges and ornaments, their temple and priest- 
hood, and sacrifices and festivals, and all the glories of their church and state, 
fell like leaves in autumn. How soon did their “fig tree wither away,” after 
they said, “ His blood be on us, and on our children!” and the Lord was right- 
eous in it. 

Secondly. See the power of Christ. The former is wrapped up in the figure, 
but this more fully discoursed of, Christ intending hereby to direct his disciples 
in the use of their powers. 1. The disciples admired the effect of Christ’s 
curse, ver. 20, “ they marvelled.” No power could do it but his who spake, 
and it was done. They admired at the suddenness of the thing, “* How soon is 
the fig tree withered away!” 'There was no visible cause of the fig tree’s 
withering; but it was a secret blast, a worm at the root: it was not only the 
leaves of it that withered, but the body of the tree; it withered away in an 
instant, and became like a dry stick. Gospel curses are upon this account the 


most dreadful, that they work insensibly and silently, by a fire not blown, but | 


effectually. 2. Christ empowered them by faith to do the like, ver. 21, 22; as 
he said, Jno. xiv. 12, “ greater works than these shall ye do.” Observe, Ist. 
The description of this wonder-working faith: “If ye have faith, and doubt 
not.” Note, Doubting of the power and promise of God is the great thing 
that spoils the efficacy and success of faith. ‘Lf ye have faith, and dispute not,’ 
so some read; not, ‘Dispute not with yourselves, dispute not with the promise of 
God; if you stagger not at the promise, /tom. iv. 20; for as far as we do so, our 


faith is deficient; ascertain as the promise is, so confident our faith should be. | 


2nd. The power and prevalency of it, expressed figuratively : “ If ye shall say 
to this mountain,” meaning the mount of Olives, “Be thou removed, it shall 
be done.” There might be a particular reason for his saying so of this moun- 
tain, for there was a prophecy that the mount of Olives, which is before Jeru- 
salem, should cleave in the midst, and then remove, Zee. xiv. 4; and whatever 
was the intent of that word, the same must be the expectation of faith, how 
impossible soever it might appear to sense. But this is a proverbial expression 
intimating that we are to believe phe) HOWLDS, is impossible with God; and 
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| therefore, what he has promised shall certainly be performed, though to us 
it seems impossible. 1t was among the Jews a usual commendation of their 
learned rabbins, that they were removers of mountains; that is, could solve the 
greatest difficulties. Now this may be done by faith acted on the Word of God, 
which will bring great and strange things to pass. 3rd. The way and means 
of exercising this faith, and of doing that, which is to be done by it: “ All 
things, whatsoever ye ask in prayer, believing, ye shall receive.” Faith is the 
soul, prayer is the body; both together make a complete man for any service, 
Faith, if it be right, will excite prayer; and prayer is not right if 1t do not 
spring from faith. This is the condition of our receiving, we must ask in prayer 
believing. The requests of prayer shall not be denied; the expectations of 
faith shall not be frustrated. We have many promises to this purpose from 
the mouth of our Lord Jesus, and all to encourage faith, the principal grace, 
and prayer, the principal duty, of a Christian. It is but ask and have; believe 
and receive; and what would we more? Observe, how comprehensive the 
promise is, of “all things whatsoever ye shall ask ;” this is like ‘all and every 
the premises,’ in a conveyance. “All things,” in general; ‘ whatsoever,” brings 
it to particulars; though generals include particulars, yet such is the folly of our 
unbelief, that though we think we assent to promises in the general, yet we 
fly off when it comes to particulars ; and therefore, that we might haye strong 
consolation, it is thus copiously expressed, ‘ all things whatsoever.” 


23 And when he was come into the temple, the 
chief priests and the elders of the people came unto 
him as he was teaching, and said, By what authorit 
doest thou these things? and who gave thee this 
authority? 24 And Jesus answered and said unto 
them, I also will ask you one thing, which if ye tell 
me, J in hike wise will tell you by what authority I 
do these things. 25 The baptism of John, whence 
was it ? from heaven, or ofmen? And they reasoned 


with themselves, saying, If we shall say, From heaven; 


he will say unto us, Why did ye not then believe 
him? 26 But if we shall say, Of men; we fear the 
people; for all hold John as a prophet. 27 And 
they answered Jesus, and said, We cannot tell. And 
he said unto them, Neither tell I you by what au- 
thority I do these things. 


Our Lord Jesus (like St. Paul, after him,) preached his Gospel with much 
contention. His first appearance was in a dispute with the doctors in the tem- 
ple, when he was twelve years old; and here, just before he died, we have him 
engaged. In this sense, he was like Jeremiah, a man of contention, not striv- 
ing, but striven with. The great contenders with him were the chief priests 
and the elders, the judges of two distinct courts: the chief priests presided in 
the ecclesiastical courts, in a)! matters of the Lord, as they are called; the 
elders of the neoye were judges of the civil courts in temporal matters: see an 
idea of both, 2 Chr. xix. 5, 8,11.. These joined to attack Christ, thinking they 
should find or make him obnoxious either to the one or to the other. See 
how wofully degenerate that generation was, when the governors, both in 
church and state, that should have been the great promoters of the Messiah’s 
kingdom, were the great opposers of it. Here we have them disturbing him 
when he was preaching, ver. 23: they would neither receive his instructions 
themselves, nor let others receive them. Observe, 

As soon as he came into Jerusalem he went to the temple. Though he had 
been affronted there the day before, was there in the midst of enemies, and in 
the mouth of danger, yet thither he went, for there he had a fairer opportunity 
of doing good to souls than any where else in Jerusalem: Forman he came 
hungry to the city, and was disappointed of a breakfast at the barren fig tree, 
yet, for aught appears, he went straight to the temple, as one that esteemed the 
words of God’s mouth, the preaching of them, more than his necessary food. 

Il. In the temple he was teaching. He had called it a “house of prayer,” 
ver. J3; and here we have him preaching there. Note, In the solemn assem- 
blies of Christians, praying and preaching must go together, and neither must 
encroach upon or jostle out the other. ‘fo make up a communion with God, 
we must not only speak to him in prayer, but hear what he has to say to 
us by his Word; ministers must give themselves both the Word and to 


prayer, Acts vi. 4. Now Christ taught in the temple, that scripture was ful- 
filled, Zsa. ii. 3: “* Let us go up to the house of the Lord, and he will teach us 
his ways.” The priests of old often taught there the good knowledge of the 
Lord, but they never had such a teacher as this. When Christ was teaching 
the people, the priests and elders came upon him, and challenged him to produce 
his orders: the hand of Satan was in this, to hinder him in his work. Note, It 
cannot but be a trouble to a faithful minister to be taken off, or diverted from, 
plain and practical preaching, by an unavoidable necessity of engaging in con- 
troversies: yet good was brought out of this evil; for hereby occasion was 
given to Christ to dispel the objections that were advanced against him, to the 
greater satisfaction of his followers: and while his adversaries thought by 
their power to have silenced him, he by his wisdom silenced them. Now, in 
this dispute with them, we may observe, 

First. How he was assaulted by their insolent demand : “ By what authority 
doest thou these things? and who gave thee this authority ?” Had they dul 
considered his miracles, and the power by which he wrought them, they neede 
not to have asked this question; but they must have something to say for the 
shelter of an obstinate infidelity: ‘Thou ridest in triumph into Jerusalem, 
receivest the hosannas of the people, controlest in the temple, drivest out 
such as had licence to be there from the rulers of the temple, and paid them 
rent; thon art here preaching a new doctrine; whence hadst thou a commission 
to do all this? Was it from Cesar? or from the high priest? or from God? 
Produce thy warrant, thy credentials. Dost not thou take too much upon thee ?” 
Note, It is good for all that take upon them to act with authority, to put this 
question to themselves—who gave them that authority ? For unless a man be 
clear in his own conscience concerning that, he cannot act with any comfort, 
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or hope of success. They who run before their warrant, run without their 
blessing, Jer. xxiii. 21, 22. Christ had often said it, and proved it beyond con- 
tradiction, and Nicodemus, a master in Israel, had owned it, that he was a 
teacher sent of God, Jno. iii. 2; yet at this time of day, when that point had 
been so fully cleared and settled, they come to him with this question. 1st. In 
the ostentation of their own power,as chief priest and elders, which they thought 
authorized them to call him to an account in this manner. How haughtily 
do they ask, “who gave thee this authority?” intimating that he could have 
no authority, because he had none from them, 1 Ain. xxii. 24; Jer. xx. 1. Note, 
It is common for the greatest abusers of their power to be the most rigorous 
asserters of it, and to take a pride and pleasure in any thing that looks like the 
exercise of it. 2nd. It was to ensnare and entangle him; should he deny to 
answer this question, they would enter judgment against him; nihil dicit,—‘ he 
says nothing, would condemn him as standing mute, and would insinuate to 
the people that his silence was a tacit confessing of himself a usurper: should 
he plead an authority from God, they would, as formerly, demand a sign from 
heaven, or make his defence his offence, and accuse him of blasphemy for it. 

Secondly. How he answered this demand with another, which would help 
them to answer it themselves, ver. 24, 25: “I also will ask you one thing.” He 
declined giving them a direct answer, lest they should take advantage against 
him, but answers them with a question. Those that are as sheep in the midst 
of wolves have need to be “ wise as serpents;” the “heart of the wise studieth 
to answer.” We must give a reason of the hope that is in us, not only with 
meekness, but with fear, 1 Pet. iii. 15; with prudent caution, lest truth be 
damaged, or ourselves endangered. Now this question is concerning John’s 
baptism, here put for his whole ministry, preaching as well as baptizing. Was 
this from heaven, or of men? One of the two it must be; either what he did 
was of his own head, or he was sent of God to doit. Gamaliel’s argument turned 
upon this hinge, Acts v. 38, 39; either this counsel is of men, or of God; though 
that which is manifestly bad cannot be of God, yet that which is seemingly good 
may be of men, nay, of Satan, when he transforms himself into an angel of light. 
This question was not at all shufling, to evade theirs: but, 1. Ifthey answer this 
question, it would answer theirs ; if they should say, against their consciences, 
that John’s baptism was of men, yet it would be easy to answer, “ John did no 
miracle,” Jno. x. 41; Christ did many: but if they should say, as they could not 
but own, that John’s baptism was from heaven, (which was supposed in the 
questions sent him, Jno. i. 21, “Art thou Elias, or that prophet ?”) then their de- 
mand was answered, for he bare testimony to Christ. Note, Truths appear in 
the clearest light when they are taken in their due order; the resolving of the 
previous question will be a key to the main question. 2. If they refuse to 
answer it, that will be a good reason why he should not offer proofs of his 
authority to men that were obstinately prejudiced against the strongest. con- 
yiction: it was but to cast pearls before swine. Thus “he taketh the wise in 
their own craftiness,” 1 Cor. iii. 19; and those that would not be convinced of 
the plainest truths, shall be convicted of the vilest malice, against John first, 
then against Christ, and in both against God. 

Thirdly. How they were hereby bafiled and run aground: they knew the 
truth, but would not own it, and so were taken in the snare they laid for our 
Lord Jesus. Observe, 1. How “they reasoned with themselves,” not concerning 
the merits of the cause ; what proofs there were of the Divine original of John’s 
baptism; no, their care was how to make their part good against Christ. ‘wo 
things they considered and consulted in this reasoning with themselves; their 
credit and their safety ; the same things which they principally aim at that seek 
their own things. Ist. They consider their own credit, which they would en- 
danger if they should own John’s baptism to be of God: for then Christ would 
ask them, before all the people, ‘ Why did ye not believe him?” and to acknow- 
ledge that a doctrine is from God, and yet not to receive and entertain it, is the 
greatest absurdity and iniquity that a man can be charged with. Many that 
will not be kept by the fear of sin from neglecting and opposing that which they 
know to be true and good, yet are kept by the fear of shame trom owning that 
to be true and good which they neglect and oppose. Thus they “reject the 
counsel of God against themselves,” in not submitting to John’s baptism, and 
were left without excuse. 2nd. They consider their own safety, that they 
would expose themselves to the resentments of the people, if they should say 
that John’s baptism was of men: “ we fear the people, for all hold John as a 
prophet.” It seems then, First. That the people had righter sentiments of John 
than the chief priests and the elders had, or at least were more free and faith- 
ful in declaring their sentiments. This people, of whom they said in their pride, 
that they knew not the law, and were cursed, Jno. vii. 49, it seems knew the 
Gospel, and were blessed. Secondly. That the chief priests and elders stood in 
awe of the common people, which is an evidence that things were in disorder 
among them, and that mutual jealousies were at a great height; that the govern- 
ment was become obnoxious to the hatred and scorn of the people, and the 
Scripture was fulfilled, “I have made you contemptible and base,” Mal. ii. 8, 9. 
If they had kept their integrity, and done their duty, they had kept up their 
authority, and needed not to fear the people. We find sometimes that the peo- 
ple feared them, and it served them for a reason why they did not confess 
Christ, Jno. ix. 22; xii. 44. Note, Those cannot but fear the people who 
study only how to make the people fear them. Thirdly. That it is usually 
the temper, even of common people, to be zealous for the honour of that which 
they account sacred and divine. If they “account John as a prophet,” they 
will not endure it should be said his baptism was of men; hence the hottest 
contests have been about holy things. /ourthly. That the chief priests and 
elders were kept from an open denial of the truth, even against the conviction 
of their own minds; not by the fear of God, but purely by the fear of the peo- 
ple; as the fear of man may bring good people into a snare, Pr, xxix. 25, so 
sometimes it may keep bad people from being “overmuch wicked, lest they 
should die before their time,” /ecl. vii. 17. Many ill people would be a deal 
worse than they are if they durst. 2. How they replied to our Saviour, and so 
dropped the question. They fairly confessed, ‘‘ We cannot tell;” that is, we will 
not, ov« odaper,— we never knew ;’ the more shame for them, while they pre- 
tended to be leaders of the people, and by their office were obliged to take cog- 
nizance of such things; when they would not confess their knowledge, they 
were constrained to confess their ignorance. And observe, by the way, when 
they said, “ We cannot tell,” they told a lie, for they knew that John’s baptism 
was of God. Note, There are many who are more afraid of the shame of lying 
than of the sin; and, therefore, scruple not to speak that which they know to be 
false concerning their own thoughts and apprehensions, their affections and 
intentions, or their remembering or forgetting of things, because in those things 
they know nobody can disprove them. ‘Thus Christ avoided the snare ae laid 
for him, and justified himself in refusing to gratify them: “ Neither will I tell you 
by what authority I do these things.” If they be so wicked and base, as either 
not to believe, or not to confess that the baptism of John was from heaven, 
(though it obliged to repentance, that great duty, and sealed the kingdom of God 
at hand, that great promise,) they were not fit to be discoursed with concerning 
Christ’s authority ; for men of such a disposition could not be convinced of the 
truth, nay, they could not but be provoked by it; and therefore he that is thus 
ignorant, let him be ignorant still, Note, Those that imprison the truths they 
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know in unrighteousness, either by not professing them, or by not practising 
according to them, are justly denied the further truths they inquire after, 
Rom.i.18,19. ‘Take away the talent from him that buried it: those that will 
not see, shall not see. 


28 But what think ye? <A certain man had two 
sons; and he came to the first, and said, Son, go 
work to day in my vineyard. 29 He answered and 
sud, I will not: but afterward he repented, and 
went. 30 And he came to the second, and said 
likewise. And he answered and said, I go, sir: and 
went not. 31 Whether of them twain did the will 
of his father? They say unto him, The first. Jesus 
saith unto them, Verily I say unto you, That the 
publicans and the harlots go into the kingdom of 
God before you. 32 For John came unto you in 
the way of righteousness, and ye believed him not: 
but the publicans and the harlots believed him: and 
ye, when ye had seen zt, repented not afterward, that 
ye might believe him. 


As Christ instructed his disciples by parables, which made the instructions 
the more easy, so sometimes he convinced his adversaries by parables, which 
bring reproofs more close, and make men, or ever they are aware, to reprove 
themselves. Thus Nathan convinced David by a parable, 2 Sam. xii. 1; and the 
woman of Tekoa surprised him in like manner, 2 Sam. xiv. 2. Reproving para- 
bles are appeals to the offenders themselves, and judge them out of their own 
mouths. This Christ designs here, as appears by the first words, ver. 28: “ But 
what think you?” In these verses we have the parable of the two sons sent 
to “work in the vineyard,” the scope of which is to shew, that they who knew 
not John’s baptism to be not of men, were shamed even by the publicans and 
harlots, who knew it, and owned it. Here is, 

I. The parable itself, which represents two sorts of persons ; some that prove 
better than they promise, represented by the first of those sons; others that 
promise better than they prove, represented by the second. 

First. They had both one and the same father, which signifies that God isa 
common father to all mankind. There are favours which all alike receive from 
him, and obligations which all alike lie under to him: “ Haye we not all one 
Father?” Yes; and yet there is a vast difference between men’s characters. 

Secondly. They had both the same command given them: “Son, go work to- 
day in my vineyard.” Parents should not breed up their children in idleness 
nothing more pleasing, and yet nothing more pernicious, to youth than that, 
Lam. iii.27. God sets his children to work, though they are ali heirs. {his com- 
mand is given to every one of us. Note, 1. The work of religion, which we are 
called to engage in, is vineyard work ; creditable, profitable, and pleasant. By 
the sin of Adam, we were turned out to work upon the common, and to eat 
the herb of the field; but by the grace of our Lord Jesus, we are called to 
work again in the vineyard. 2. The gospel call to work in the vineyard requires 
present obedience: “Son, go work to-day,” while it is called to-day, because 
“the night cometh when no man can work :” we were not sent into the world 
to be idle, nor had we daylight given us to play by; and therefore, if ever we 
mean to do any thing for God and our souls, why not now? why not to-day? 
3. The exhortation, to go work to-day in the vineyard, “speaketh unto us as 
unto children,” Heb. xii. 5. “Son, go work;” it is the command of a Father, 
which carries with it both authority and affection; a Father, that vities his 
children, and considers their frame, and will not overtask them, Ps. ciii. 13, 145 
a Father, that is very tender of “his son, that serves him,” Jal, iii. 17: if we 
work in our Father’s vineyard, we work for ourselves. 

Thirdly. Their carriage was very different. 1. One of the sons did better 
than he said; proved better than he promised: his answer was ill, but his 
actions well. Ist. Here is the untoward answer that he gave to his father; he 
said, flat and plain, ‘I will not.” See to what a degree of impudence the corrupt 
nature of man riseth, to say, “I will not” to the command of a father; such a 
command of such a father; they are impudent children and stiff-hearted. ‘Those 
that will not bend, surely they cannot blush; if they had any degree of modesty 
left them, they could not say, ‘ We will not, Jer. ii. 25. Excuses are bad; but 
downright denials are worse: yet such peremptory refusals do the calls.of the 
Gospel often meet with. First. Some love their ease, and will not work; they 
would live in the world, as leviathan in the waters, to play therein, Ps. civ. 26: 
they do not love working. Secondly. ‘Their hearts are so much upon their own 
fields, that they are not for working in God’s vineyard: they love the business 
of the world better than the business of their religion. Thus some by the de- 
lights of sense, and others by the employments of the world, are kept from 
doing that great work which they were sent into the world about, and so stand 
all the day idle. 2nd. Here is the happy change of his mind, and of his way, 
upon second thoughts: “ Afterwards he repented, and went.” Note, There 
are many that in their beginning are wicked and wilful, and very unpromising, 
who afterwards repent and mend, and come to something. Some that God hath 
chosen are suffered for a great while to run to a great excess of riot; “such 
were some of you,” 1 Cor. vi. 11. ‘These are set forth for patterns of long-suf- 
fering, 1 Tim. i. 16; “afterwards he repented.” Repentance is meravora, —‘ an 
after wit;’ and perayéAcca, —‘an after care;’ better late than never. Observe, 
When he repented, he went; that was the fruit meet for repentance. The only 
evidence of our repentance for our former resistance, is immediately to comply, 
and set to work, and then whatis past shall be pardoned, and all shall be well. 
See what a kind father God is; he resents not the affront of our refusals, as 
justly he might. He that told his father to his face he would not do as he bid 
ho deserved to be kicked out of doors, and disinherited; but our God waits 
to be gracious, and notwithstanding our former follies, if we repent and mend, 
will favourably accept of us: blessed be God, we are under a covenant that 
leaves room for such arepentance, 2. The other son said better than he did; 

romised better than he proved: his answer was well, but his actions ill. ‘To 
im the father “said likewise,” ver. 30. The gospel call, though very different 
in the effect, is the same to all, and is carried on with an even tenor. We all 
| have the same commands, engagements, encouragements; though to some they 
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are 2 savour of life unto life; to others, of death unto death. Observe, 
ist. How fairly this other son promised. He said, “I go, sir.’ He gives his 
father a title of respect, “sir.” Note, It becomes children to speak respect- 
fully to their parents. It is one branch of that honour which the fitth command- 
ment requires. He professes aready obedience: “1 go ;” not °I will go by-and- 
by ;’ but ‘ready, sir, you may depend upon it: I go just now.’ This answer we 
should give trom the heart heartily to all the calls and commands of the W ord 
of God. See Jer. iii. 22; Ps. xxvii. 8. 2nd. How he failed in the performance: 
he “went not.” Note, There are many that give good words, and make fair 
promises in religion; and those from some good motions for the present, that 
rest there, and go no further, and so come to nothing. Saying and doing are 
two things; and many are they that say, and do not: it is particularly charged 
upon the Pharisees, ch. xxiii. 3. Many with their mouth shew much love, but 
their heart goes another way. They hada good mind to be religious, but they 
met with something to be done that was too hard, or something to be parted 
with that was too dear; and so the purposes are to no purpose: buds and 
blossoms are not fruit. 5 ¢ i 

Il. A general appeal upon the parable: “ Whether of them did the will of his 
father ?” ver. 31. Chey both had their faults; one was rude, and the other was 
false: such variety of exercises parents sometimes have in the different humours 
of their children; and they have need of a great deal of wisdom and grace to 
know what is the best way of managing them. But the question is, which was 
the better of the two, and the less faulty ? and it was soon resolved, “The first ;’ 
because his actions were better than his words; and his latter end than his 
beginning. This they had learned from the common sense of mankind; who 
would much rather deal with one that will be better than his word, than with 
one that will be false to his word; and in the intention of it they had learned 
from the account God gives of the rule of his judgment, Hze. xvii. 21, 22, that 
if “the sinner turn from his wickedness,” he shall be pardoned; and “if the 
righteous man turn from his righteousness,” he shall be rejected. The tenor 
of the whole Scripture gives us to understand that those are accepted as doing 
their Father’s will who, wherein they have missed it, are sorry for it, and do 
better. 

Ill. A particular application of it to the matter in hand, ver. 31,32. The 
primary scope of the parable is to shew how the publicans and harlots, who 
never talked of the Messiah and his kingdom, yet entertained the doctrine, and 
submitted to the discipline, of John Baptist, his forerunner; when the priests 
and elders, who were big with the expectations of the Messiah, and seemed 
very ready to go into his measures, slighted John Baptist, and run counter to 
the designs of his mission. But it has a further reach; the Gentiles were 
‘sometimes disobedient; had been long so; children of disobedience, like the 
elder son, Tit. iii. 3, 4. Yet, when the Gospel was preached to them, they 
became obedient to the faith; whereas the Jews, who said, “I go, sir,” pro- 
mised fair, Hx. xxiv. 7; Jos. xxiv. 24, yet went not: “they did but flatter God 
with their mouth,” Ps. Ixxviii. 36. In Christ’s application of this parable, 
observe, 

First. How he proves that John’s baptism was from heayen, and not of men. 
[f you cannot tell, saith Christ, you might tell, 1. By the scope of his ministry : 
©“ John came unto you in the way of righteousness.” Would you know whether 
John had his commission from heaven? remember the rule of trial, “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them;” the fruits of their doctrines; the fruits of their 
doings. Observe but their way, and you may trace out both their rise and their 
tendency. Now it was evident that John came in the way of righteousness : 
in his ministry he taught the pecple to repent, and to work the works of righte- 
ousness; in his conversation, he was a great example of strictness, and serious- 
ness, and contempt of the world; denying himself, and dome good to every 
body else. Christ therefore submitted to the baptism of John, because it 

_ became him to fulfil all righteousness. Now, if John thus came in the way of 
righteousness, could they be ignorant that his baptism was from heaven, or 
make any doubt of it? 2. By the success of his ministry: ‘‘ The publicans and 
the harlots believed him.” He did abundance of good among the worst sort of 
people. St. Paul proves his apostleship by the seals of his ministry, 1 Cor. ix. 2. 
If God had not sent John Baptist, he wouid not have crowned his labours with 
such wonderful success, nor have made him so instrumental as he was for the 
conversion of souls. If publicans and harlots believe his report, surely the arm 
of the Lord is with him: the people’s profiting is the minister’s best testimonial. 

Secondly. How he reproves them for their contempt of John’s baptism, which 
yet, for fear of the people, they were not willing to own; and to shame them 
for it, he sets before them the faith, repentance, and obedience of the publicans 
and harlots, which aggravated their unbelief and impenitence. As he shews, 
ch, xi. 21, that the less likely would have repented; so here, that the less 
likely did repent. 1. The publicans and harlots were like the first son in the 
parable; from whom little of religion was expected. They promised little 
good; and those that knew them, promised themselves little good from them. 
Their disposition was generally rude, and their conversation profligate and 
debauched; and yet many of them were wrought upon by the ministry of John, 
who came in the spirit and power of Elias; see Lu. vii. 29. And these fitly re- 
presented the Gentile world; for (as Dr. Whitby observes) the Jews generally 
ranked the publicans with the heathen; nay, and the heathen were represented 
by the Jews as harlots, and born of harlots, Jno. viii. 41. 2. The scribes and 
Pharisees, the chief priests and elders, and indeed the Jewish nation in general, 
were like the other son, that gave good words: they made a specious profession 
of religion; and yet, when the kingdom of the Messiah was brought among 
them, by the baptism of John, they slighted it, they turned their back upon it 
nay, they lift up the heel against it. An hypocrite is more hardly convinced an 
converted than a gross sinner: the form of godliness, if that be rested in, be- 
comes one of Satan’s strongholds, by which he opposeth the power of godliness. 
{t was an aggravation of their unbelief, Ist. That John was such an excellent 
person; that he came, and came to them, in the way of righteousness. The 
better the means are, the greater the account will be, if notimproved. 2nd. That 
when they saw the publicans and harlots go before them into the kingdom of 
heaven, they did not afterwards repent and believe; were not thereby pro- 
voked to a holy emulation, Rom. xi. 14. Shall publicans and harlots go away 
with grace and glory, and shall not we put infor ashare? Shall our inferiors 
be more holy and more happy than we? ‘They had not the wit and grace that 
Esau had, who was moved to take other measures-than he had done, by the 
example of his younger brother, Gen. xxviii. 6. These proud priests, that set 
up for leaders, scorned to follow, though it were into the kingdom of heaven ; 
especially to follow publicans: “through the pride of their countenance they 
would not seek after God;” after Christ, Ps. x. 4. 


33 Hear another parable: There was a certain 
householder, which planted a vineyard, and hedged 
it round about, and digged a winepress in it, and 


built a tower, and let it out to husbandmen, and went 
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into a far country: 34 And when the time of the 
fruit drew near, he sent his servants to the husband- 
men, that they might receive the fruits of it. 35 
And the husbandmen took his servants, and beat 
one, and killed another, and stoned another. 36 
Again, he sent other servants more than the first : 
and they did unto them likewise. 37 But last of all 
he sent unto them his son, saying, They will rever- 
38 But when the husbandmen saw 
the son, they said among themselves, This is the heir; 
come, let us kill him, and let us seize on his inheri- 
tance. 39 And they caught him, and cast ham out 
of the vineyard, and slew him. 40 When the lord 
therefore of the vineyard cometh, what will he do 
unto those husbandmen? 41 They say unto him, 
He will miserably destroy those wicked men, and 
will let out Ais vineyard unto other husbandmen, 
which shall render him the fruits in their seasons. 
42 Jesus saith unto them, Did ye never read in the 
scriptures, The stone which the builders rejected, the 
same is become the head of the corner: this is the 
Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes? 
43 Therefore say I unto you, The kingdom of God 
shall be taken from you, and given to a nation bring- 
ing forth the fruits thereof. 44 And whosoever 
shall fall on this stone shall be broken: but on 
whomsoever it shall fall, it will grind him to powder. 
45 And when the chief priests and Pharisees had 
heard his parables, they perceived that he spake of 
them. 46 But when they sought to lay hands on 
him, they feared the multitude, because they took 
him for a prophet. 


This parable plainly sets forth the sin and ruin of the Jewish nation; they 
and the leaders are the husbandmen here; and what is spoken for conviction to 
them, is spoken for caution to all that enjoy the privileges of the visible church, 
not to be high-minded, but fear. 

I. We have here the privileges of the Jewish church represented by the letting 
out of avineyard to the husbandmen ; they were as tenants holding by, from, and 
under God, the great householder. Observe, 

First. How God established a church for himself in the world. The kingdom 
of God upon earth is here compared to a yineyard, furnished with all things 
requisite to an advantageous management and improvement of it. 1. He 
planted this vineyard: the church is the planting of the Lord, Jsa. lxi. 3. The 
forming of a church is a work by itself, like the planting of a vineyard, which 
requires a great deal of cost and care; “It is the vineyard which his right hand 
has planted,” Ps. xxx. 15; planted with the chiefest vine, Zsa. y. 2; a noble 
vine, Jer. ii. 21: the earth of itself produceth thorns and briers, but vines must 
be planted. ‘The being of a church is owing to God’s distinguishing favour, and 
his manifesting himself to some, and not to others. 2. He “hedged it round 
about.” Note, God’s church in the world is taken under his special protection ; 
it is a “hedge round about,” like that about Job, on every side, Job 1.10; a wall 
of fire, Zec. ii. 5: wherever God has a church, it is and will always be his pecu- 
liar care. The covenant of circumcision, and the ceremonial law, were a hedge, 
or wall of partition, about the Jewish church, which is taken down by Christ; 
who yet has appointed a gospel order and discipline to be the hedge of his 
church. He will not have his vineyard to lie in common, that those that are 
without may thrust in at pleasure; nor to lie at large, that those that are 
within may lash out at pleasure, but care is taken to set bounds about this holy 
mountain. 3. “ He digged a winepress, and built a tower :” the altar of burnt- 
offerings was the winepress, to which all the offerings were brought. God 
instituted ordinances in his church, for the due oversight of it, and for the pro- 
moting of its fruitfulness. What could have been done more to make it every 
way convenient? : 

Secondly. How he intrusted these visible church privileges with the nation 
and people of the Jews, especially their chief priests and elders: he “let it out 
to them as husbandmen;” not because he had need of them, as landlords have of 
their tenants, but because he would try them, and be honoured by them. When 
in Judah God was known, and his name was great; when they were taken to 
be to God “for a people, and for a name, and for a praise,” Jer. xiii. 11; when 
he revealed his word unto Jacob, Ps. exlvii. 19; when the covenant of life and 
peace was made with Levi, Mal. ii. 4, 5,then this vineyard was let out: see an 
abstract of the lease, Cant. viii. 11,12. The Lord of ths vineyard was to have 
a thousand pieces of silver, (compare Jsa. vii. 13;) the main profit was to be his, 

ut the keepers were to have two hundred; a competent and comfortable en- 
couragement: and then he “went into afar country.” When God had ina visible 
appearance settled the Jewish church at mount Sinai, he did in a manner with- 
draw,—they had no more such open vision, but were left to the written Word; 
or they imagined that he was gone into a far country, as Israel, when they 
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ee the calf, fancied that Moses was gone;—they put far from them the 
evil day. 

IL. God’s expectation of rent from these husbandmen. ver. 34 and good reason, 
for “who planteth a vineyard, and eateth not of the fruit thereof?” Note, From 
those that enjoy church privileges, both ministers and people, God looks for 
fruit accordingly. 1. His expectations were not hasty; he did not demand a 
fore-rent, though he had been at such expense upon it, but stayed till “the time 
of the fruit drew near,” as it did, now John preached the kingdom of heaven as 
at hand: God waits to be gracious, that he may give us time. 2. They were 
not high: he did not require them to come at their peril, upon penalty of for- 
feiting their lease if they run behind-hand; but he sent his servants to them, to 
mind them of their duty, and of the rent day, and to help them in gathering in 
the fruit, and making return of it. These servants were the prophets of the 
Old Testament, who were sent, and sometimes directly to the people of the 
Jews, to reprove and instruct them. 3. They were not hard: it was only to 
“receive the fruits.” He did not demand more than they could make of it, but 
some fruit of that which he himself planted, and observance of the laws and 
statutes he gaye them. What could have been done more reasonable? But 
his expectations were frustrated, “he found none.” Israel was an empty vine; 
nay, it was become the degenerate plant of a strange vine, and brought forth 
wild grapes. ; ‘i 
Aue The husbandmen’s baseness in abusing the messengers that were sent to 
them. 

First. When he sent them his servants, they abused them, though they repre- 
sented the master himself, and spoke in his name. Note, The calls and reproofs of 
the Word, if they do not engage, will but exasperate. See here what hath all along 
been the lot of God’s faithful messengers, more or less, 1. To suffer: “so per- 
secuted they the prophets,” they were hated with a cruel hatred; they not only 
despised and reproached them, but treated them as the worst of malefactors ; 
they beat them, and killed them, and stoned them: they beat Jeremiah; killed 
Isaiah; stoned Zechariah the son of Jehoiada in the temple. If they that live 
godly in Christ Jesus themselves shall suffer persecution, much more they that 
press others to it. This was God’s old quarrel with the Jews, misusing his 
prophets, 2 Chr. xxxvi. 16. 2. It has been their lot to suffer from their Master’s 
own tenants: they were the husbandmen that treated them thus, the chief 
priests and elders, that sat in Moses’ chair, that professed religion and relation 
to God; these were the most bitter enemies of the Lord’s prophets, that cast 
them out and killed them, and said, “ Let the Lord be glorified,” Jsa. lxvi. 5; 
see Jer. xx. 1,23 xxvi. 11. Now see, Ist. How God persevered in his goodness 
to them: he sent “other servants, more than the first,’ though the first sped 
not, but were abused; he sent them John Baptist, and him they had beheaded, 
and yet he sent them his disciples to prepare his way. O the riches of the 
patience and forbearance of God, in keeping up in his church a despised, perse- 
euted ministry. 2nd. How they persisted in their wickedness: they “did unto 
them likewise.” One sin makes way for another of the same kind: they that 
te drunk with the blood of the saints, add drunkenness to thirst, and still ery, 

ive, give. 

Secondly. At length he sent them his son: we haye seen God's goodness in 
sending, and their badness in abusing the servants, but in the latter instance 
both these exceed themselves. 1. Never did grace appear more gracious than 
in sending the Son: this was done last of all. Note, All the prophets were 
harbingers and forerunners to Christ. He was sent last; for if nothing else 
would work upon them, surely this would; it was therefore reserved for the 
ratio ultima,— the last expedient ;’ “surely they will reverence my son,” and 
therefore I will send him. Note, it might reasonably be expected that the Son 
of God, when he came to his own, should be reverenced; and reverence to 
Christ would be a powerful and effectual principle of fruitfulness and obedi- 
ence to the glory of God: if they will but reverence the Son the point is gained. 
Surely they wili reverence my Son,” for he-comes with more authority than 
the servants could; judgment is committed to him, that “ all men should honour 
him.” There is greater danger in refusing him than in despising Moses’ law. 
2. Never did sin appear more sinful than in the abusing of him, which was now 
to be done in two or three days. Observe, Ist. How it was plotted, ver. 38: 
“When they saw the son ;” toh he came whom the people owned and fol- 
lowed as the Messiah, who would either have the rent paid or distrain for it, 
this touched their copyhold, and they were resolved to make one bold push for 
it, and to preserve their wealth and grandeur by taking him out of the way 
who was the only hindrance of it, and rival with them: ‘‘ This is the heir; 
come, let us kill him.” Pilate and Herod, the princes of this world, knew not 
for if they had known, “they would not have crucified the Lord of glory,’ 
1 Cor. ii. 8: but the “chief priests and elders” knew that “this was the heir,” 
at least some of them; and therefore, “ Come, let us kill him:” many are killed 
for what they have. The chief thing they envied him, and for which they 
hated and feared him, was his interest in the people, and their hosannas, which, 
if he were taken off, they hoped to engross securely to themselves: they pre- 
tended he must die to save the people from the Romans, Jno. xi. 50; but reall 
he must die to save their hypocrisy and tyranny from that reformation nto 
the expected kingdom of the Messiah would certainly bring along with it. He 
drives the buyers and sellers out of the temple, and therefore “ let us kill him;” 
and then, as it the premises must of course go to the occupant, “let us seize on 
his inheritance.” They. thought, if they could but get rid of this Jesus, they 
should carry all before them in the church without control, might impose what 
traditions, and force the people to what submissions, they pleased. ‘Thus they 
“take counsel against the Lord and his Anointed;” but he that sits in heaven 
laughs to see them outshot in their own bow; for while they thought to kill 
him, and so to seize on his inheritance, he went by his cross to his crown, and 
they were broke in pieces with a rod of iron, and their inheritance seized, 
Ps. ii. 2—9. 2nd. How this plot was executed, ver. 39: while they were so set 
upon killing him, in pursuance of their design to secure their own pomp and 
power, and while he was so set upon dying, in pursuance of his design to sub- 
due Satan, and save his chosen. no wonder if they soon caught him, and slew 
him, when his hour was come. Though the Roman power condemned him, yet 
it is still charged upon the chief priests and elders; for they were not only the 
persecutors, but the principal agents, and had the greater sin : “ Ye have taken,” 
Acts ii. 23. Nay, looking upon him to be as unworthy to live, as they were 
unwilling he should, they cast him out of the vineyard, out of the holy church, 
which they supposed themselves to have the key of, and out of the holy city, 
for he was crucified without the gate, Heb. xiii. 12, as if he had been the shame 
and reproach, who was the greatest glory, of his people Israel. Thus they who 
persecuted the servants, persecuted the son; as men treat God’s ministers, they 
would treat Christ himself, if he were with them. 

LV. Here is their doom read out of their own mouths, ver. 40, 41: he puts it to 
them, ‘‘ When the lord of the vineyard cometh, what will he do unto these hus- 
bandmen?” He putsit to themselves for their stronger conviction, that, knowing 
the judgment of God against them which do such things, they might be the more 
inexcusable. Note, God’s proceedings are so unexceptionable, that there needs 
but an appeal to sinners themselves concerning the equity of them; God will 
be “justified when he speaks:” they ee readily answer, “He will miser- 
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| ably destroy those wicked men.” Note, Many can easily prognosticate the 


ne consequences of other people’s sins, that see not what will be the end of 
leir Own. 

First. Our Saviour in his question supposeth that “the lord of the vineyard 
will come” and reckon with them. God is the Lord of the vineyard, the pro- 
perty is his, and he will make them know it who now lord it over his heritage, 
as if it were all their own: the Lord of the vineyard will come. Persecutors 
say in their hearts, ‘ He delays his coming, he doth not see, he will not require ;’ 
but they shall find, though he bear long with them, he will not bear always. It 
is comfort to abused saints and ministers that the Lord is at hand, the Judge 
stands before the door : when he comes, what will he do to carnal professors ?— 
what will he do to cruel persecutors? They must be called to account; they 
haye their day now, but he sees that his day is coming. 

Secondly. They in their answer suppose that it will be aterrible reckoning ; 
the crime appearing so very black, you may be sure, 1. That “he will miser- 
ably destroy those wicked men:” it is destruction that is their doom; Kaxovds 
kakws amrohecet,—malos male perdit— let men never expect to do ill and fare well.’ 
This was fulfilled upon the Jews, in that miserable destruction which was 
brought upon them by the Romans, and was completed about forty years after 
this; an unparalleled ruin, attended with all the most dismal, aggravating 
circumstances: it will be fulfilled upon all that tread in the steps of their 
wickedness. Hell is everlasting destruction, and it will be the most miserable 
destruction to them, of all others, that have enjoyed the greatest share of church 
privileges, and have not improved them: the hottest place in hell will be the 
portion of hypocrites and persecutors. 2. That “he will let out his vineyard to 
other husbandmen.” Note, God will have a church in the world, notwith- 
standing the unworthiness and opposition of many that abuse the privileges of 
it: the unbelief and frowardness of man shall not make the word of God of 
none effect. If one will not, another will; the Jews’ leavings were the Gen- 
tiles’ feast: persecutors may destroy the ministers, but cannot destroy the 
church. The Jews imagined that no doubt but they were the people, and 
wisdom and holiness must die with them; and if they were cut off, what would 
God do for a chureh in the world? But when God makes use of any to bear 
up his name, it is not because he needs them; nor is he at all beholden to them. 
It we were made a desolation and an astonishment, God could build a flourish - 
ing church upon our ruins; for he is never at a loss what to do for his great 
name, whatever becomes of us, and of our place, and nation. 

V. The further illustration and application of this by Christ himself, telling 
them, in effect, they had rightly udgerk 

First. He illustrates it, by referring to a scripture fulfilled in this, ver. 42: 
“Did ye never read in the Scripture?” Yes, no doubt, they had often read and 
sung it, but had not considered it: we lose the benefit of what we read, for 
want of meditation. The scripture he quotes is, Ps. cxviii. 22, 23; the same con- 
text out of which the children fetched their hosannas._ The same word yields 
matter of praise and comfort to Christ’s friends and followers, which speaks 
conviction and terror to his enemies ; such a two-edged sword is the Word of 
God. That scripture, “the stone which the builders refused is become the 
head stone of the corner,” illustrates the preceding parable, especially that part 
of it which refers to Christ. 1. The builders’ rejecting the stone, is the same 
with the husbandmen’s abusing the son that was sent to them: the chief priests 
and the elders were the builders, had the oversight of the Jewish church, which 
was God’s building; and they would not allow Christ a place in their building, 
would not admit his doctrine or laws into their constitution; they threw him 
aside, as a despised broken vessel, a stone that would serve only for a stepping 
stone, to be trampled upon. 2. The advancing of this stone to be the head of 
the corner, is the same with letting out the vineyard to other husbandmen: he 
who was rejected by the Jews, was embraced by the Gentiles; and to that 
church where there is no difference of circumcision or uncireumcision, Christ 
is all, and in all. His authority over the gospel church, and influence upon it, 
his ruling it as the head, and uniting it as the corner stone, is the great instance 
of his exaltation. Thus, in spite of the malice of the elaeit and elders, he 
“divided a portion with the great,” and received his kingdom, though they 
would not have him to reign over them. 3. The hand of God was in all this, 
“this is the Lord’s doing:” even the rejecting of him by the Jewish builders 
was “by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God,” he permitted and 
overruled it; much more was his advancement to the head of the corner; his 
right hand, and his holy arm brought it about: it was God himself that * highly 
exalted him,” and gaye him the name above every name: and “it is marvellous 
in our eyes.” The wickedness of the Jews that rejected him is marvellous; 
that men should be so prejudiced against their own interest ; see Jsa. xxix. 9—l4: 
the honour done him by the Gentile world, notwithstanding the abuses done 
him by his own people, is marvellous; that he whom men despised and abhorred 
should be adored by kings, Jsa. xlix. 7; but it “is the Lord’s doing. : 

Secondly. He applies it to them, and application is the life of preaching. 
1. He applies the sentence which they had passed, ver. 41, and turns it upon 
themselves; not the former part of it, concerning the miserable destruction of 
the husbandmen, he could not bear to speak of that; but the latter part, of letting 
out the vineyard to others, he makes application of ; because though it looked 
black upon the Jews, it spoke good to the Gentiles. Know then, Ist. That the 
Jews shall be unchurched; “the kingdom of God shall be taken from you.” 
This turning out of the husbandmen speaks the same doom with that of dis- 
mantling the vineyard, and laying it common, Jsa. y. 5. To the Jews had long 
pertained the adoption, and the glory, Rom. ix. 4; to them were committed the 
oracles of God, Rom. iil. 2; and the sacred trust of revealed repgions and bearing 
up God’s name in the world, Ps. lxxvi. 1, 2; but now it shall be so no longer. 
They were not only unfruitful in the use of poy nee tere but, under pretence 
of them, opposed the Gospel of Christ, and so forfeited tham ; and it was no‘ 
long ere the forfeiture was taken. Note, It is a righteous thing with God to 
remove church privileges from those that not only sin against them, but sin 
with them, Rev. ii. 4,5. The kingdom of God was taken from the Jews, not 
only by the temporal judgments that befel them, but by the spiritual judg- 
ments they lay under; their blindness of mind, hardness of heart, and indigna- 
tion at the Gospel, Rom. xi. 8—10; 1 T'hes. ii. 15. 2nd. That the Gentiles shall 
be taken in: God need not ask us leave whether he shall have a church in the 
world; though his vine be plucked up in one place, he will find another to plant 
it in; he will give it (é@ver) to the Gentile world, that will bring forth the fruit of 
it: they who had been “not a people,” and had ‘‘not obtained mercy,” became 
favourites of Heaven. ‘This is the mystery which blessed Paul was so much 
affected with, Rom. xi. 30—33, and which the Jews were so much afttronted by, 
Acts xxii. 21, 22. At the first planting of Israel in Canaan, the fall of the Gen- 
tiles was the riches of Israel, Ps. cxxxy. 10,11; so, at their extirpation, the fall 
of Israel was the riches of the Gentiles, Rom. xi. 12: it shall go to a “nation 
bringing forth the fruits thereof.” Note, Christ knows beforehand who will 
bring forth gospel fruits in the use of gospel means; because our fruitfulness is 
all the work of bis own hands, and known unto God are all his works. They 
shall bring forth the fruits better than the Jews had done; God has had more 
glory from the New Testament church, than from that of the Old Testament; for 
when he changeth, it shall not be to his loss. 2, He applies the scripture which 
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he had quoted, ver. 42, to their terror, ver. 44: this stone, which the builders 
refused, is set for the fall of many in Israel; and we have here the doom of two 
sorts of people, for whose fall it proves that Christ it set. 1st. Some through 
ignorance stumble at Christ in his state of humiliation: when this stone lies 
on the earth, where the builders threw it, they through their blindness and 
carelessness fall on it, fall over it, and “ they shall be broken.” ‘The offence 
they take at Christ will not hurt him, no more than he that stumbles hurts the 
stone he stumbles at, but it will hurt themselves ; they will fall, and be broken, 
and snared, Jsa. viii. 14; 1 Pet. ii. 7, 8: the unbelief of sinners will be their 
ruin. 2nd. Others through malice oppose Christ, and bid defiance to him in 
his state of exaltation, when this stone is advanced to “ the head of the corner ;” 
and on them it shall fall, for they pull it on their own heads, as the Jews did by 
that challenge, “his blood be upon us, and upon our children,” and “it will 
grind them to powder.” The former seems to speak the sin and ruin of all 
unbelievers; this the greater sin, and sorer ruin, of persecutors, that kick against 
the pricks, and persist init. Christ’s kingdom will be a burthensome stone to 
all those that attempt to overthrow it, or heave it out of its place ; see Zec. xii. 3: 
this stone, cut out of the mountain without hands, will break in pieces all op- 
posing power, Dan. ii. 34, 35. Some make this an allusion to the manner of 
stoning to death among the Jews: the malefactors were first thrown down 
violently from a high scaffold upon a great stone, which would much bruise 
them; but then they threw another great stone upon them, which would crush 
them to pieces: one way or other, Christ will utterly destroy all those that 
fight against him; if they be so stout-hearted that they are not destroyed by 
falling on this stone, yet it shall fall on them, and do their business. He will 
strike through kings, he will “fill the places with dead bodies,” Ps, ex. 5, 6. 
None ever hardened his heart against God and prospered. : 

VI. The entertainment which this discourse of Christ met with among the chief 
priests and elders that heard his parables. y 

Virst. “ They perceived that he spake of them,” ver. 45; and that, in what, they 
said, ver. 41, they had but read their own doom. Note, A guilty conscience 
needs no accuser, and sometines will save a minister the labour of saying, * ‘Thou 
art the man;” Mutato nomine, de te fabula narratur,— Change but the name, 
the tale is told of thee.’ So quick and powerful is the word of God, and such a 
discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart, that it is easy for bad men 
(if conscience be not quite seared) to perceive that it speaks of them. 

Secondly. “They sought to lay hands on him.” Note, When those who hear 
the reproofs of the Word perceive that it speaks of them, if it do not do them a 
great deal of good, it will certainly do them a great deal of hurt. Hf they be not 
* pricked to the heart” with conviction and contrition, as they were, Acts ii. 37, 
they will be “cut to the heart” with rage and indignation, as they were, Acts v.33. 

Thirdly. They durst not do it for they “ feared the multitude,” who “took him 
for a prophet,” though not for the Messiah; this served to keep the Pharisees 
in awe. The fear of the people restrained them from speaking ill of Jobn, 
ver. 26, and here from doing ill to Christ. Note, God has many ways of re- 
straining the remainders of wrath, as he has of making that which breaks out 


to redound to his praise, Ps, Ixxvi. 10. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


This chapter is a continuation of Christ’s discourses in the temple two or three days be- 
fore he died. His discourses then are largely recorded, as being of special weight and 
consequence. In this chapter we have, I. Instruction given by the parable of the 
marriage supper, concerning the rejection of the Jews, and the calling of the Gentiles, 
ver. 1—10; and by the doom of the guest who had not the wedding garment, the danger 
of hypocrisy in the profession of Christianity, ver. 11—l4. II. Disputes with the Pha- 
risees, Sadducees, and scribes, who opposed Christ: 1. Concerning paying tribute to 
Caesar, ver. 15—22; 2. Concerning the resurrection of the dead, and the future state, 
ver, 25—33; 8. Concerning the great commandment of the law, ver. 34—40; 4. Con- 
cerning the relation of the Messiah to David, yer. 41—46. 

ND Jesus answered and 

spake unto them again by 

parables, and said, 2 The 
kingdom of heaven is like 
unto a certain king, which 
made a marriage for his 
son, 38 And sent forth his 
servants to call them that 
were bidden to the wed- 
ding: and they would not 

4 Again, he sent forth other servants, say- 

ing, Tell them which are bidden, Behold, I have pre- 

pared my dinner: my oxen and my fatlings are killed, 
and all things are ready: come unto the marriage. 

5 But they made light of it, and went their ways, one 

to his farm, another to his merchandise: 6 And the 

remnant took his servants, and entreated them spite- 
fully, and slew them. 7 But when the king heard 
thereof, he was wroth: and he sent forth his armies, 
and destroyed those murderers, and burned up their 
: ; : : 5 
city. 8 ‘Then saith he to his servants, The wedding 
is ready, but they which were bidden were not worthy. 


come. 


9 Go ye therefore into the highways, and as many as 
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ye shall find, bid to the marriage. 10 So those ser- 
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vants went out into the highways, and ¢ 

octher all as many as they found, both bad and good: 
and the wedding was furnished with guests. 11 And 
when the king came in to see the guests, he saw there 
aman which had not ona wedding garment: 12 And 
he saith unto him, Friend, how camest thou in hither 
not having a wedding garment ? And he was speech- 
less. 13 Then said the king to the servants, Bind 
him hand and foot, and take him away, and cast him 
into outer darkness; there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. 14 For many are called, but few 
are chosen. 


We have here the parable of the guests invited to the wedding feast. In this 
it is said, ver. 1, “ Jesus answered,” not to what his opposers said, for they were 
put to silence but what they thought, when they were wishing for an oppor- 
tunity to lay hands on him, ch. xxi. 46. Note, Christ knows how to answer 
men’s thoughts, for he is a discerner of them. Or, he answered, that is, he con- 
tinued his discourse to the same purpose; for this parable represents the gos- 
pel offer, and the entertainment it meets with, as the former, but under another 
similitude. ‘The parable of the vineyard represents the sin of the rulers that per- 
secuted the prophets; this shews also the sin of the people, who generally 
neglected the message, while their great ones were persecuting the messengers. 

1. Gospel preparations are here represented by a feast which a king made at 
the marriage of his son. Such is the kingdom of heaven, such the provision 
made for precious souls in and by the new covenant. ‘The king is God, a great 
God, King of kings. Now, ; 

First. Here is a marriage made for his son. Christ is the bridegroom, the 
church is the bride. The gospel day is the day of his espousals, Cant. iii. 1). 
Behold by faith the church of the firstborn that are written in heaven, and were 

iven to Christ by Him whose they were, and in them you see “ the bride, the 

amb’s wife,” Rev. xxi. 9. The gospel covenant is a marriage covenant be- 
twixt Christ and believers, and it is a marriage of God’s making. This branch 
of the similitude is only mentioned, and not prosecuted here. 

Secondly. Here is a dinner prepared for this marriage, ver. 4. All the privi- 
leges of church membership, and all the blessings of the new covenant, — par- 
don of sin, the favour of God, peace of conscience; the promises of the Gospel, 
and all the riches contained in them; access to the throne of grace, the com- 
forts of the Spirit, and a well-grounded hope of eternal life;—these are the 
preparations for this feast, a heaven upon earth now, and a heaven in heaven 
shortly. God has prepared it in his counsel, in his covenant. It is a dinner, 
noting present privileges in the midst of our day, besides the supper at night in 
glory. 1. It is a feast. Gospel preparations were prophesied of as a feast 
Isa. xxv. 6, “a feast of fat things;” and were typified by the many festivals of 
the ceremonial law, 1 Cor. v. 8, “ Let us keep the feast.” <A feast is a good 
day, st. viii. 17. So is the Gospel; it is a continual feast. Oxen and fatlings 
are killed for this feast; no niceties, but substantial food; enough, and enough 
ofthe best. The day of a feast is a day of slaughter or sacrifice, Jas. v.5. Gos- 
pel preparations are all founded in the death of Christ, his sacrifice of himself. 
A feast was made for love: it is a reconciliation feast, a token of God’s good 
will towards men. It was made for laughter, cel. x.19. Itisa rejoicing feast. 
It was made for fulness: the design of the Gospel was to fill every hungry soul 
with good things. It was made for fellowship, to maintain an intercourse be- 
tween heaven and earth. We are sent for to the banquet of wine, that we may 
tell what is our petition, and what is our request. 2. It is a wedding feast. 
Wedding feasts use to be most rich, and free, and most joyful. The first mi- 
racle Christ wrought was to make plentiful provision for a wedding feast, 
Jno. ii. 7; and surely, then, he will not be wanting in provision for his own wed- 
ding feast, when the ‘‘marriage of the Lamb is come,” and the * bride has 
made herself ready,” a victorious, triumphant feast, Rev. xix. 7,17, 18. 3. It is 
a royal wedding feast; it is the feast of a king, 1 Sam. xxv. 36; at the marriage, 
not of a servant, but of a son; and then, if ever, he will, like Ahasuerus, shew 
the riches of his glorious kingdom, st. i. 4. The provision made for believers 
in the covenant of grace is not such as becomes such worthless worms as we 
are to receive, but such as becomes the King of glory to give. He gives like 
himself, for he gives himself to be to them HZ shaddai, a God that is enough, 
a feast indeed for a soul. 

IL. Gospel calls and offers are represented by an invitation to this feast. Those 
that make a feast will have guests to grace the feast with. God’s guests are 
the children of men. Lord, what is man, that he should be thus dignified? The 
guests that were first invited were the Jews. Wherever the Gospel is preached, 
this invitation is given. Ministers are the servants that are sent to invite, 
Pr. ix. 4,5. Now, : 

First. The guests are called, “ bidden to the wedding.” All that are within 
hearing of the joyful sound of the Gospel, to them is the word of this invitation 
sent. The servants that bid have not their names set down ina paper; that 
needs not, since none are excluded but those that exclude themselves. ‘Those 
that are bidden to the dinner are ‘‘bidden to the wedding ;” for all that partake 
of gospel privileges are to give a due and respectful attendance on the Lord 
Jesus, as the faithful friends, and humble servants of the bridegroom: they 
are bidden to the wedding, that they may “go forth to meet the bridegroom ;” 
for it is the Father’s will that all men should honour the Son. 

Secondly. ‘he guests are called upon; for in the Gospel there are not only 
gracious proposals made, but gracious persuasives: we persuade men, we be- 
seech them in Christ’s stead, 2 Cor. v.11, 20. See how much Christ’s heart is 
set upon the happiness of poor souls. He not only provides for them, in con- 
sideration of their want, but sends to them, in consideration of ther weakness. 


and forgetfulness. When the invited guests were slack in coming, the king 
sent forth other servants, ver. 4. When the prophets of the Old Testament 


prevailed not, nor John Baptist, nor Christ himself, who told them dinner was 
almost ready, “ The kingdom of God was at hand,” the apostles and ministers 
of the Gospel were sent, after Christ’s resurrection, to tell them it was come— 
it was quite ready, and to persuade them to accept the offer. One would think 
it had been enough to give men an intimation that they had leave to come, and 
should be welcome; that during the solemnity of the wedding, the king kept 
open house ; but because the natural man discerns not, and therefore desires not 
the things of the Spirit of God, we are pressed to accept the call by the most. 
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owerful inducements, drawn with the cords of a man, and all the bonds of 
ove. If the repetition of the call will move us, “ Behold, the Spirit saith, Come, 
and the bride saith, Come; let him that hears say, Come; let him that is athirst 
come,” Rev. xxii. 17. If the reason of the call will work upon us, “ Behold, the 
dinner is prepared, the oxen and fatlings are killed, and all things are ready 3” 
the Father is ready to accept of us, the Son to intercede for us, the Spirit to 
sanctify us; pardon is ready, peace ready, comforts ready, the promises ready, 
as wells of living water for supply; ordinances ready, as golden pipes for con- 
veyance; angels ready to attend us, creatures ready to be in league with us; 
providences ready to work for our good, and heaven at last ready to receive us; 
it is a “kingdom prepared, ready to be revealed in the last time ;”—is all this 
ready, and shall we be unready? Is all this preparation made for us, and is 
there any room to doubt of our welcome, if we come ina right manner? Come, 
therefore, O come to the marriage; “ we beseech you, receive not all this grace 
of God in vain,” 2 Cor. vi. 1. 

WL. The ill entertainment which the Gospel of Christ often meets with among 
the children of men, represented by the cold treatment that this message met 
with, and the hot treatment that the messengers met with, and in both, the king 
himself and the royal bridegroom are afironted. This reflects primarily upon 
the Jews, who rejected the counsel of God against themselves. But it looks 
further to the contempt that would by many, in all ages, be put upon, and the 
opposition that would be given to, the Gospel of Christ. 

First. The message was basely slighted, ver. 3: “they would not come.” 
Note, The reason why sinners come not to Christ, and salvation by him, is not 
because they cannot, but because they will not, Jno. vy. 40: ** Ye will not come 
unto me.” This will aggravate the misery of sinners, that they might have had 
happiness for the coming for; but it was their own act and deed to refuse it. “T 
would, and ye would not.” But this was not all, ver. 5, “*they made light of it.” 
They thought it not worth coming for; thought the messengers made more ado 
than needs: let them magnify the preparations never so much, they could dine 
as well at home. Note, Making light of Christ, and of the great salvation 
wrought out by him, is the damning sin of the world: aweAjcavtes,— ‘they were 
careless.’ Note, Multitudes perish eternally through mere carelessness, that 
have not any direct aversion to, but a prevailing indifference in, the matters of 
their souls, and an unconcernedness about them. And the reason why they 
made light of the marriage feast was, because they had other things that 
they minded more, and had more mind to: they “ went their ways, one to his 
farm, and another to his merchandise.” Note, The business and profit of 
worldly employments proves to many a great hindrance in closing with Christ. 
None turn their back on the feast but with some plausible excuse or other, 
Lu. xiv.18. The country people have their farms to look after, about which 
there is always something or other to do; the town’s people must tend their 
shops, and be constant upon the exchange; they must buy, and sell, and get 
gain: and it is true, that both farmers and merchants must be diligent in their 
business, but not so as to keep them from making religion their main business ; 
licitis perimus omnes,—‘these lawful things undo us.’ These lawful things 
undo us when they are unlawfully managed,—when we are so careful and 
troubled about many things as to neglect “the one thing needful.” Observe, 
Both the city and the country has its temptations ; the merchandise in the one, 
and the farms in the other: so that whatever we have of the world in our 
re 1s, our care must be to keep it out of our hearts, lest it come between us and 

ivist. 

Secondly. The messengers were basely abused. ‘‘The remnant,” or the rest of 
them, that is, those who did not go to the farms or merchandise, were neither 
husbandmen nor tradesmen, but ecclesiastics —the scribes, and Pharisees, and 
chief priests —these were the persecutors, these ‘took the servants and in- 
treated them spitefully, and slew them.” This, in the parable, is unaccount- 
able; never any could be so rude and barbarous as this to servants that came 
to inyite them to a feast; but, in the reddition of the parable, it was matter of 
fact. ‘They whose feet should have been beautiful, because they brought the 
glad tidings of the solemn feasts, Nah. i. 15, were treated as the offscouring of 
all things, 1 Cor. iv. 13. The prophets and John Baptist had been thus abused 
already, and the apostles and ministers of Christ must count upon the same. 
The Jews were either directly or indirectly agents in most of the persecutions 
of the first preachers of the Gospel: witness the history of the Acts, that is, the 
sufferings, of the Apostles. 

LV. The utter ruin that was coming upon the Jewish church and nation is here 
represented by the revenge which the hing, in wrath, took on these insolent recu- 
sants, ver. 7. “ He was wroth.” The Jews, that had been the people of God’s 
love and blessing, by rejecting the Gospel became the generation of his wrath 
and curse; “wrath came upon them to the uttermost,’ 1 Thes. ii. 16. Now 
observe here, 

First. What was the crying sin that brought the ruin? It was their being 
murderers. He doth not say, he destroyed those despisers of his call, but those 
murderers of his servants; as if God were more jealous for the lives of his 
ministers than for the honour of his Gospel: he that toucheth them toucheth 
the apple of his eye. Note, Persecution of Christ’s faithful ministers fills the 
measure of guilt more than any thing. Filling Jerusalem with innocent blood 
was that sin of Manasseh which the Lord would not pardon, 2 Ain. xxiv. 4. 

Secondly. What was the ruin itself that was coming? “He sent forth his 
armies.” The Roman armies were his armies—of his raising, of his sending 
against the people of his wrath—and he gave them a charge to tread them 
under foot, /sa. x. 6. God is the lord of men’s hosts, and makes what use he 
pleaseth of them to serve his own purposes, though they mean not so, neither 
doth their heart think so, Mie. iv. 11, 12. His armies “destroyed those mur- 
derers, and burned up their city.” This speaks very plainly the destruction of 
the Jews, and the burning of Jerusalem by the Romans, forty years after this. 
No age ever saw a greater desolation than that, nor more of the direful effects 
of fire and sword. Though Jerusalem had been a holy city, the city that God 
had chosen to put his name there, — beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole 
earth, — yet that city, being now become a harlot righteousness being no longer 
lodged in it, but murderers, the worst of murderers, (as the prophet speaks, 
Jsa.i. 21,) judgment came upon it, and ruin, without remedy: and it is set forth 
for an example to all that should oppose Christ and his Gospel. It was the 
Lord’s doing, to avenge the quarrel of his covenant. 

V. The replenishing of the Church again, by the bringing in of Gentiles, is 
here represented by the furnishing of the feast with guests out of the highways, 
ver. 8—10. Here is, 

First. The complaint of the master of the feast concerning those that were 
first bidden, ver. 8. “‘ The wedding is ready,” the covenant of pare ready to be 
sealed, a church ready to be founded, “ but they which were bidden,” that is, the 
Jews, to whom pertained the covenant and the promises, by which they were of 
old invited to the feast of fat things, they “‘ were not worthy,” that is, they were 
utterly unworthy, and, by their contempt of Christ, had torfeited all the pri- 
yileges they were invited to. Note, It is not along of God that sinners perish, 
but of themselves. Thus when Israel of old was within sight of Canaan, the 
land of promise was ready, the milk and honey ready, but their unbelief, and 


murmuring, and contempt of that amt te land shut themselves out, and their || 
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into the way of the Gentiles, which at first they were to decline, ch. x. 5. Thus 


Vi. The case of hypocrites, that are in the church, but not of rt, that have a 
name to live, but are not alive indeed, is represented by the guest that “ had not a 
wedding garment ;” one of the bad that were gathered in. ‘Those come short of 
salvation by Christ, not only who refuse to take upon them the profession of 
religion, but who are not sound at heart in that profession. Concerning this 
hypocrite, observe, 

First. His discovery; how he was found ont, ver. 11. 1. “ The kmg came in 
to see the guests,” to bid those welcome that came prepared, and to turn those 
out that came otherwise. Note, The God of heaven takes particular notice of 
those who profess religion, and have a place and a name in the visible church. 
Our Lord Jesus walks among the golden candlesticks, and therefore knows 
their works: see Fev. ii. 1,2; Cant. vii. 12. Let this be a warning to us against 
hypocrisy, that disguises will shortly be stripped off, and every man will appear 
in bis own colours, and an encouragement to us in our sincerity, that God isa 
witness to it. Observe, This hypocrite was never discovered to be without a 
wedding garment till the king himself came in to see the guests. Note, It is 
God’s prerogative to know who are sound at heart in their profession, and who 
are not. We may be deceived in men, either one way or other but He cannot. 
The day of judgment will be the great discovering day, when all the guests will 
be presented to the King: then “ he will separate between the precious and the 
yile,” ch. xxv. 32; “‘the secrets of all hearts will then be made manitest,” and we 
shall infallibly discern between the righteous and the wicked, which now is not 
easy to do. lt concerns all the guests to prepare for that scrutiny, and to con- 
sider how they will pass the piercing eye of the heart-searching God. 2. As 
soon as he came in, he presently espied the hypocrite; “‘he saw there a man 
which had not on a wedding garment :” though but one, he soon had his eye upon 
him: there is no hope of being hid in a crowd from the arrests of Divine jus- 
tice. He “had not ona wedding garment:” he was not dressed as became a 
nuptial solemnity; he had not his best clothes on. Note, Many come to the 
wedding feast without a wedding garment. Ifthe Gospel be the wedding feast, 
then the wedding garment is a frame of heart and a course of life agreeable to 
the Gospel, and our profession of it, ‘‘ worthy of the vocation wherewith we are 
called,” Eph. iv. 1, “ as becometh the Gospel of Christ,” Phil. i. 27. The right- 
eousness of saints, their real holiness and sanctification, and Christ made right- 
eousness to them, is the clean linen, Rev. xix.6. This man was not naked, or in 
rags; some raiment he had, but not a wedding garment. ‘Those, and those only, 
that put on the Lord Jesus, that have a Christian temper of mind, and are 
adorned with Christian graces, that live by faith in Christ, and to whom he is 
all in all, have the wedding garment, 

Secondly. His trial, ver. 12; and there we may observe, 1, I!ow he was ar- 
raigned, ver. 12: “Friend, how camest thou in hither, not having a wedding 
garment?” A startling question to one that was priding himself in the place 
he securely possessed at the feast. “Vriend;” that was a cutting word: a 
seeming friend, a pretended friend, a friend in profession, under manifold ties 
and obligations to be a friend. Note, There are many in the church that are 
false friends to Jesus Christ, that say they love him, but their hearts are not 
with him. ‘“ How camest thou in hither?” He doth not chide the servants for 
letting him in. The wedding garment is an inward thing; ministers must go 
according to that which falls within their cognizance ; but he checks his pre- 
sumption in crowding in, when he knew his heart was not upright: ‘ How durst, 
thou claim ashare in gospel benefits, when thou hadst no regard to gospel rules ?” 
* What hast thou to do to declare my statutes?” Ps. 1. 16,17. Such are spots 
in the feast, dishonour the bridegroom, affront the company, and disgrace them- 
selves; and therefore “how camest thou in hither?” Note, The day is coming 
when hypocrites will be called to an account for all their presumptuous intru- 
sion to gospel ordinances, and usurpation of gospel pkey tee “who has re- 
quired this at your hand?” /sa.i,12_ Despised sabbaths and abused sacraments 
must be reckoned for, and judgment taken out upon an action of waste against 
all those who “received the grace of God in vain.” ‘How camest thou to the 
Lord’s table at such a time, unhumbled and unsanetified? What brought thee 
to sit before God’s prophets, as his people do, when thy heart went after thy 
covetousness ? How camest thou in?? Not by the door, but some other way, as 
a thief and a robber: it was a tortuous entry, a possession without a colour of 
atitle. Note, It is good for those that have a place in the church often to put 
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it to themselves, ‘How came Lin hither? Have I a wedding garment?’ If we || him attacked by the Pharisees and Herodians, with a question about paying 


would thus judge ourselves, we should not be judged. 2. How he was con- 
victed: * He was speechless,” éd..#0, ‘he was muzzled;’ so the word is used, 
1 Cor. ix. 9. The man stood mute upon his arraignment, being convicted and 
condemned by his own conscience. 1 

and die without Christ, will not have one word to say for themselves in the 
judgment of the great day; they will be without excuse: should they plead, 
“We have eaten and drunk in thy presence,” as they do, Lu. xiii. 26, that is to 
plead guilty; for the crime they are charged with is, thrusting themselves into 
the presence of Christ, and to his table, before they were called. They that 
never heard a word of this wedding feast will have more to say for themselves, 
their sin will be more excusable, and their condemnation more tolerable than 
theirs who come to the feast bank the wedding garment, and so sin against 
he clearest light and dearest love. , 
Thirdly. His sentence, ver. 13: “ Bind him hand and foot,” &e. 1. He is 
ordered to be pinioned, as condemned malefactors are to be manacled and 
shackled. Those that will not work and walk as they should may expect to be 
bound hand and foot. There is a binding in this world by the servants, the 
ministers, whose suspending of persons that walk disorderly to the scandal of 
religion, is called binding of them, ch. xvii, 18; bind them up from partaking 
of special ordinances, and the peculiar privileges of their chureh-membership : 
bind them over to the righteous judgment of God. In the day of judgment 
hypocrites will be bound; the angels shall bind up these tares in bundles for 
the fire, ch. xiii.41. Damned sinners are bound hand and foot by an irreversible 


sentence: this signifies the same with the fixing of the great gulf; they can |! 


neither resist nor outrun their punishment. 2. He is ordered to be carried off 
from the wedding feast: “Take him away.” When the wickedness of hypo- 
crites appears, they are to be taken away from the communion of the faithful, 
to be cut off as withered branches. This speaks the punishment of loss in the 
other world; they shall be taken away from the king, from the kingdom, from 
the wedding feast: “ Depart from me, ye cursed. > It will aggravate their 
misery that, like the unbelieving lord, 2 Ain. vii. 2, they shall see all this plenty 
with their eyes, but shall not taste of it. Note, Those that walk unworthy of 
their Christianity forfeit all the happiness they presumptuously laid claim to, 
and complimented themselves with a groundless expectation of. 3. He is 
ordered into a doleful dungeon: “ Cast him into utter darkness.” Our Saviour 
here insensibly slides out of this parable into the reddition of it, the damnation 
of hypocrites in the other world; hell is utter darkness, it is darkness out of 
- heaven, the land of light ; or it is extreme darkness, darkness to the last degree, 
without the least ray or spark of light, or hope of it: like that of Egypt, dark- 
ness which might be felt; the blackness of darkness, as darkness itself, Job x. 22. 
Note, Hypocrites go by the light of the Gospel itself down to utter darkness ; 
and hell will be hell indeed to such, a condemnation more intolerable: “ There 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” This our Saviour often useth as part 
of the description of hell torments, which are hereby represented, not so much 
by the misery itself, as by the resentment sinners will have of it; “there shall 
be weeping,” an expression of great sorrow and anguish; not a gush of tears, 
which gives present ease, but constant weeping, which is constant torment ; 
and the “gnashing of teeth” is an expression of the greatest rage and indigna- 
tion. They will be like a wild bull in a net, full of the fury of the Lord, 
Tsa. li. 20; viii. 21, 22. Let us therefore hear and fear. 2 
Lastly. The parable is concluded with that remarkable saying which we had 
before, ch. xx. 16: ““ Many are called, but few are chosen,” ver. 14. Of the 
many that are called to the wedding feast, if you set aside all those as un- 
chosen that make light of it, and avowedly prefer other things before it; if 
then, you set aside all that make a profession of religion, but the temper of 
their spirits, and the tenor of their conversation is a constant contradiction to 
it,—set aside all the profane, and all the hypocrites,—and you will find they 
are few, very few, that are chosen; many called to the wedding feast, but few 
chosen to the wedding garment; that is, to salvation by sanctification of the 
Spirit. This is the strait gate, and narrow way, which few find. 


15 Then went the Pharisees, and took counsel 
how they might entangle him in Ais talk. 16 And 
they sent out unto him their disciples with the 
Herodians, saying, Master, we know that thou art 
true, and teachest the way of God in truth, neither 
carest thou for any man: for thou regardest not the 
person of men. 17 Tell us therefore, What thinkest 


thou? Is it lawful to give tribute unto Cesar, or 
not? 18 But Jesus perceived their wickedness, and 


sud, Why tempt ye me, ye hypocrites? 19 Shew me 
the tribute money. 
And they brought 
unto him a penny. 
20 And he saith 
unto them, Whose 
is this image and 
superscription ? 21 
They say unto him, Cesar’s. Then saith he unto 
them, Render therefore unto Cesar the things which 
are Cesar’s; and unto God the things that are 
God’s. 22 When they had heard these words, they 
marvelled, and left him, and went their way. 

It was not the least grievous of the sufferings of Christ that he endured the 


contradiction of sinners against himself, and had snares laid for him by those 
that sought how to take him off with some pretence. In these verses we have 


DENARIUS OF TIBERIUS. 


Note, They who live within the church, | 


tribute to Cesar. bserve, P 
| I. What their design was, which they proposed to themselves: they “ took 
| counsel to entangie him in his talk.” Hitherto his rencounters had been mostly 

with the chief priests and the elders, men in authority, who trusted more to 
| their power than to their policy, and examined him concerning his commission 
| ch. xxi. 23. But now he is set upon from another quarter, the Pharisees will 
try whether they can deal with him by their learning in the law, and in casuis- 
‘tical divinity, and they have a tentamen novum,— a new trial, for him. Note, 

It is vain for the best and wisest of men to think that, by their ingenuity, or 
interest, or industry, or, by their innocency and integrity itself, they can escape 
the hatred and ill-will of bad men, or screen themselves from the strife of 
tongues. See how unwearied the enemies of Christ and his kingdom are in 
their opposition. ' . , 

First. They took counsel. It was foretold concerning him, that the rulers 
would take counsel against him, Ps. ii. 2; and “so persecuted they the prophets ;” 
| “ Come, and let us devise devices against Jeremiah :” see Jer. xviii. 18; xx. 10. 
| Note, The more there is of contrivance and consultation about_sin, the worse 
itis. There is a particular woe to them that devise iniquity, Mic. ii. 1. The 
more there is of the wicked wit in the contrivance of a sin, the more there is of 
the wicked will in the commission of it. 


Secondly. That which they aimed at was, to ‘ 


“entangle him in his talk.” 
They saw him free and bold in speaking his mind, and hoped, by that, if they 
could bring him to some nice and tender point, to get an advantage against 
him. It has been the old practice of Satan’s agents and emissaries to “make a 
man an offender for a word,” a word misplaced, or mistook, or misunderstood ; 
a word, though innocently designed, yet perverted by strange inuendos: thus 
they “lay a snare for him that reproveth in the gate,” Jsd. xxix. 21, and repre- 
sent the greatest teachers as the greatest troublers of Israel. Thus “the 
wicked plotteth against the just,” Ps. xxxvii. 12,13. There were two ways by 
which the enemies of Christ might be revenged on him, and be rid of him— 
either by law or by force. By law they could not do it, unless they could 
make him obnoxious to the civil government; for “it was not lawful for them 
to put any man to death,” Jno. xviii. 31, and the Roman powers were not apt 
to concern themselves about questions of words, and names, and their law, 
Acts xviii. 14. By force they could not do it, unless they could make him ob- 
noxious to the people, who were always the hands, whoever were the heads, in 
such violences, which they called the beating of the rebels: now the people 
took Christ for a prophet, and therefore they could not get him mobbed. 
Now (as the old serpent was from the beginning more subtle than any beast of 
the field) the design was to bring him into such a dilemma, that he must make 
himself liable to the displeasure either of the Jewish multitude or of the 
Roman magistrates; let him take which side of the question he will, he shall 
run himself into a premunire; and so they gain their point, and make his own 
tenes to fall upon him. 

Il. The question which they put to him, onlin to this design, ver. 16, 17. 
Having devised this iniquity in secret, in a close cabal, behind the curtain, when 
they went abroad, without loss of time, they practised it. Observe, 

First. The persons they employed. They did not go themselves, lest the 
design should be suspected, and Christ should stand the more upon his guard; 
but they sent their disciples, who would look less like tempters, and more 


like learners. Note, Wicked men will never want wicked instruments to be 
employed in carrying on their wicked counsels: Pharisees have their disciples 
at their beck, that will go on any errand for them, and say as they say; and 
they have this in their eye when they are so industrious to make proselytes. 
With them they “sent the Herodians,” a party among the Jews who were for 
a cheerful and entire subjection to the Roman emperor, and to Herod his 


| deputy, and made it their business to reconcile people to that government, and 


peeve all to pay their tribute. Some think they were the collectors of the 
and tax, as the publicans were of the customs; and they went with the Pha- 
risees to Christ with this blind upon their plot, that while the Herodians 
demanded the tax, and the Pharisees denied it, they were both willing to refer 
it to Christ, as a proper judge to decide the quarrel. Herod being obliged by 
the charter of the sovereignty to take care of the Roman tribute, these He- 
rodians, by assisting him in that, helped to endear him to his great friends at 
Rome. The Pharisees, on the other hand, were zealous for the liberty of the 
Jews, and did what they could to make them impatient of the Roman yoke. 
Now, if he should countenance the paying of tribute, the Pharisees would in- 
cense the people against him; if he should discountenance or disallow it, the 
Herodians would incense the government against him. Note, It is common for 
those that oppose one another to continue in an opposition to Christ and his 
kingdom: Samson’s foxes looked several ways, but met in one firebrand: see 
Ps. \xxxiii. 3—8. If they are unanimous in opposing, should not we be so in 
maintaining, the interests of the Gospel? 

Secondly. The preface with which they were plausibly to introduce the 
question, and it is a mighty compliment upon our Saviour, ver. 16: “ Master, 
we know that thou art trne, and teachest the way of God in truth.” Note, 
It is a common thing for the most spiteful projects to be covered with the most 
specious pretences. Had they come to Christ with the most serious inquiry, 
and the most sincere intention, they could not have expressed themselves 
better: here is hatred covered with deceit, and a wicked heart with burnin 
lips, Pr. xxvi. 23, as Judas, that kissed and betrayed; Joab, that kissed aad 
lalled. Now, 1. What they said of Christ was right; and whether they knew 
it or no, blessed be God we know it. Ist. That Jesus Christ was a faithful 
teacher: “thou art true, and teachest the way of God in truth.” For him- 
self he is true, the amen, the faithful witness; he is the truth itself. As for 
his doctrine, the matter of his teaching was the way of God, the way that God 
requires us to walk in; the way of duty that leads to happiness; that is the 
way of God. The manner of it was in truth: he shewed people the right way, 
the way in which they should go. He was a skilful teacher, and knew the 
way of God; and a faithful teacher, that would be sure to let us know it: see 
Pr. viii. 6—9. This is the character of a good teacher, to preach the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but, the truth; and not to balk, pervert, or stretch 
any truth, for favour or affection, hatred or ill-will, either out of a desire to 
please or a fear to offend any man. 2nd. That he was a bold reprover: in 
preaching he cared not for any, to value no man’s frowns or smiles ; he did not 
court, he did not dread, either the great or the many, for he regarded not the 
person of man. In his evangelical judgment, he did not know faces; that 
lion of the tribe of Judah turned not away for any, Pr. xxx. 30, turned not aste 
from the truth, nor from his work, for fear of the most formidable: “he pegpowcd 
with equity,” Isa. xi. 4, and never with partiality. 2. Though what they said was 
true, for the matter of it, y. there was nothing but flattery and treachery in 
the intention of it. They called him Master, when they were contriying to treat 
him as the worst of malefactors; they pretended respect for him, when the 
intended mischief against him; and they affronted his wisdom as man, muc 
more his omniscience as God, which he had so often given pregnant proofs of, 
when they pease pate that they could impose upon him with these pretences, 
and that he could not see through them, It is the grossest atheism, that is, the 
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greatest folly in the worl 
the heart, Lev. ii. 23. 
Gal. vi. 7. 

Thirdly. The proposal of the case: “ What thinkest thon?” that is to say, 
Many men are of many minds in this matter ; it is a case which relates to prac- 
tice, and occurs daily: let us have thy thoughts freely in the matter, “Is it law- 
ful to give tribute to Cesar, or not?” which implies a further question, ‘ Have 
they a right to demand it?’ The nation of the Jews was lately, about ahundred 
years before this, conquered by the Roman sword, and so, as other nations, 
made subject to the Roman yoke, and became a province of the empire; accord- 
ingly toll, tribute, and custom was demanded from them, and sometimes poll 
money. By this it appeared that the sceptre was departed from Judah, Gen. x1. 10; 
and therefore, if they had understood the signs of the times, they must have 
concluded that Shiloh was come, and either this was he, or they must find out 
another, more likely to be so. Now the question was, whether it was lawful to 
pay these taxes voluntarily ; or whether they should not insist upon the ancient 

iberty of their nation, and rather suffer themselves to be distrained upon. 
The ground of the donbt was, that they were Abraham’s seed, and should not, 
by consent, be in bondage to any man, Jno. viii. 33. God had given them a law, 
that they should not set astranger over them; and whether that did not imply 
that they were not to yield any willing subjection to any prince, state, or 
potentate, that was not of their own nation and religion. his was an old 
mistake, arising from that pride and haughty spirit which brings destruction 
and afall. Jeremiah, in his time, though he spake in God’s name, could not 
possibly beat them off it, nor persuade them to submit to the king of Babylon; 
and their obstinacy in that matter was then their rnin, Jer. xxvil. 12,13. And 
now again they stumbled at the same stone, and it was the very thing which, 
in a few years after, brought a final destruction upon them by the Romans. 
They quite mistook the sense both of the precept and of the privilege ; and, under 
colour of God’s word, contended with his providence, when they should have 
kissed the rod, and accepted the punishments of their iniquity. However, by 
this question they. hoped to entangle Christ, and, which way soever he resolved 
it, to expose him to the fury either of the jealous Jews or of the jealous Romans; 
and were ready to triumph, as Pharaoh did of Israel, that the wilderness ha 
shut him in; and his doctrine would be concluded either injurious to the rights 
of the church, or hurtful to kings and provinces. 

If. The breaking of this snare by the wisdom of the Lord Jesus. 

First. He discovered it, ver. 18; he “ perceived their wickedness,” for “surely 
in vain is the net spread in the sight of any bird,” Pr.i.17. A temptation per- 
ceived is half conquered, for our greatest danger lies from snakes under the 
green grass: and he said, “ Why tempt ye me, ye hypocrites?” Note, What- 
ever vizard the hypocrite puts on, our Lord Jesus sees through it; he perceives 
all the wickedness that is in the hearts of pretenders, and can easily convict 
them of it, and set it in order before them. He cannot be imposed upon, as we 
often are, by flatteries and fair pretences: he that searcheth the heart can 
call hypocrites by their own name, as Abijah did the wife of Jeroboam, 
1 Kin. xiv. 6: “* Why feignest thou thyself to be another?” ‘“‘ Why tempt ye 
me, ye hypocrites?” Note, Hypocrites tempt Jesus Christ; they try his know- 
ledge, whether he can discover them through their disguises ; they try his holi- 
ness and truth, whether he will allow of them in 
of old tempted Christ, when he was but darkly revealed, were destroyed of 
serpents, of how much sorer punishment shall they be thought worthy who 
tempt him now, in the midst of gospel light and love? Those that presume to 
tempt Christ will certainly find him too hard for them, and that he is of more 
piercing eyes than not to see, and more pure eyes than not to hate, the disguised 
wickedness of hypocrites, that dig deep to hide their counsel from him. 

Secondly. He evaded it. His convicting them of hypocrisy might have served 
for an answer: such captious, malicious questions deserve a reproof, not are- 
ply; but our Lord Jesus gave a full answer to their question, and introduced it 
by an argument sufficient to support it, so as to lay down arule for his church 
in this matter, and yet to avoid giving offence, and to break the snare. 1. He 
forced them, ere they were aware, to confess Cwsar’s authority over them, 
ver. 19, 20; in seats with those that are exceptious, it is good to give our 
reasons, and, if possible, reasons of confessed cogency, before we give our reso- 
lutions. ‘hus the evidence of truth may silence gainsayers by surprise, while 
they only stood upon their guard against the truth itself, not against the reason 
of it. “Shew me the tribute money.” He had none of his own to convince 
them by; it should seem he had not so much as one piece of money about him; 
for, for our sakes, he emptied himself, and became poor ; he despised the wealth 
of this world, and thereby taught us not to over-value it: silver and gold he had 
none ; why, then, should we covet to load ourselves with that thick clay? he 
Romans demanded their tribute in their own money, which was current among 
the Jewys at that time; that therefore is called the tribute money: he doth not 
name what piece, but the tribute money, to shew that he did not mind things of 
that nature, nor concern himself about them ; his heart was upon better things 
the kingdom of God, and the riches and righteousness thereof ; and ours should 
be so too. They presently “ brought hima penny,” a Roman penny in silver, in 
value about sevenpence halfpenny of our money, the most common piece then in 
use: it was stamped with the emperor’s image and superscription, which was the 
warrant of the public faith for the value of the pieces so stamped; a method 
agreed on by most nations for the more easy circulation of money with satis- 
faction. The coining of money has always been looked upon as a branch of the 
prerogative, a flower of the crown, a royalty belonging to the sovereign powers; 
and the admitting of that, as the good and lawful money of a country, is an im- 
plicit submission to those powers, and an owning of them in money matters. 
How happy is our constitution, and how happy we, who live in a nation where, 
though the image and superscription be the sovereign’s, the property is the 
subject’s, under the peeveree ot the laws, and that what we have we can _call 
our own. Christ asked them, “ Whose image is this?” and they owned it to 
be Cwsar’s, and thereby convicted those of falsehood who said, ““ We were 
never in bondage to a fon confirmed what afterwards they said, “ We have 
no king but Cesar.” It is a rule in the Jewish Talmud, that he is the king of 
the country whose coin is current in the country; and some think the super- 
scription upon this coin was a memorandum of the conquest of Judea by the 
Romans, anno post captam Judeam,—the year after that event; and they ad- 
mitted that too. 2. From thence he inferred the lawfulness of paying tribute 
to Cwsar, ver. 21: “Render therefore unto Cesar the things which are Casar’s ;” 
not give it him, as they expressed it, ver.17; but render it, return or restore it : 
if Cwsar fill the purses, let Cesar command them: it is too late now to dispute 
paying tribute to Cesar, for you are become a province of the empire; and 
when once a relation is admitted, the duty of it must be performed: “ Render 
to all their due,” and particularly, “ tribute to whom tribute is due.” Now by 
this answer, Ist. No offence was given. It was much to the honour of Christ 
and his doctrine that he did not interpose as a judge or a divider in matters of 
this nature, but left them as he found them, for his kingdom is not of this 
world; and in this he hath given an example to his ministers, who deal in 
sacred things, not to meddle with disputes about things secular, nor to wade 
far into controversies relating to oe, bat leave that to those whose proper 
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d, to think to put a cheat upon Christ, who searcheth 
Those that mock God do but deceive themselves, 


his church; but if they that | 
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| business it is. }|Ministers that would mind their business, and please their 
| Master, must not “ entangle themselves in the affairs of this life:” they forfeit 
| the conduct of God’s Spirit, and the convoy of his providence, when they thus 
| go out of their way. Christ discusseth not the emperor’s title, but subjoins a 
| peaceable subjection to “the powers that be.” The government, therefore, had 
no reason to take offence at his determination; but to thank him; for it would 
strengthen Cesar’s interest with the people that held him for a prophet; and 
| yet such was the impudence of his persecutors, that though he had expressly 
| charged them to “render unto Cwsar the things that are Cwsar’s,” they laid the 
direct contrary to his indictment, that he “forbade to give tribute to Cwsar,” 
Lu. xxiii. 2. s to the people, the Pharisees could not accuse him to them, 
because they themselves had, before they were aware, yielded the premises, 
| and then it was too late to evade the conclusion. Note, Though truth seeks 
not a fraudulent concealment, yet it sometimes needs a prudent management, 
| to prevent the offence which may be taken at it. 2nd. His adversaries were 
reproved. First. Some of them would have had him made it unlawful to give 
tribute to Cesar, that they might have a pretence to save their money. Thus 
| many excuse themselves from that hich they must do, by arguing whether 
they may do it or not. Secondly. They all withheld from God his dues, and 
are reproved for that; while they were vainly contending about their civil 
liberties, they had lost the life and power of religion, and needed to be put 
in mind of their duty to God, with that to Cesar. 3rd. His disciples were 
instructed, and standing rules left to the church. First. That the Christian 
| religion is no enemy to civil government, but a friend to it: Christ’s kingdom 
doth not clash or interfere with the kingdoms of the earth in any thing that 
pertains to their jurisdiction. By Christ kings reign. ‘Secondly. It is the duty 
of subjects to render to magistrates that which, according to the laws of their 
country,is their due. The higher powers being intrusted with the public wel- 
fare, the protection of the subject, and the conservation of the peace, is entitled, 
in consideration thereof, to a just proportion of the public wealth and the 
| revenue of the nation: for this cause pay we tribute, because they “attend 
continually to this very thing,” Jtom. xiii. 6; and it is doubtless a greater sin to 
cheat the government than to cheat a private person. Though it is the consti- 
tution that determines what is Czsar’s, yet, when that is determined, Christ 
bids us render it to him: my coat is my coat by the law of man, but he is a thief 
| by the law of Godthat takes it from me. Thirdly. When we render to Cwsar 
the things that are Cwsar’s, we must remember withal to render to God the 
things that are God’s: if our purses be Cesar’s, our consciences are God’s: he 
hath said, “ My son, give me thy heart;” he must have the innermost and upper- 
most placethere. Wemust render to God that which is his due, out of our time, 
and out of our estates: from them he must have his share, as well as Cwsar 
his; and if Cx#sar’s commands interfere with God’s, we must “ obey God rather 
than men.” 

Lastly. Observe, how they were dashed by this answer: they “marvelled, 
and left him, and went their way,” ver. 22. They admired his sagacity in dis- 
covering and evading a snare, which they thought so craftily laid. Christ is 
and will be, the wonder, not only of his beloved friends, but of his baftied 
enemies. One wonld think they should have marvelled, and followed him; 
maryelled, and submitted to him; no, they marvelled, and left him. Note, There 
are many in whose eyes Christ is marvellous, and yet not precious : they admire 
his wisdom, but will not be guided by it; his power, but will not submit to it. 
They went their way, as persons ashamed, and made an inglorious retreat. 

| The stratagem being defeated, they quitted the field. Note, There is nothing 
got by contending with Christ. 


23 The same day came to him the Sadducees, 
which say that there is no resurrection, and asked 
him, 24 Saying, Master, Moses said, If a man die, 
having no children, his brother shall marry his wife, 
and raise up seed unto his brother. 25 Now there 
| were with us seven brethren: and the first, when he 
had married a wife, deceased, and, having no issue, 
left his wife unto his brother: 26 Likewise the 
second also, and the third, unto the seventh. 27 
| And last of all the woman died also. 28 Therefore 
in the resurrection whose wife shall she be of the 
ones for they all had her. 29 Jesus answered 
and said unto them, Ye do err, not knowing the 
scriptures, nor the power of God. 30 For in the 
resurrection they neither marry, nor are given in 
marriage, but are as the angels of God in heaven. 
31 But as touching the resurrection of the dead, 
have ye not read that which was spoken unto you 
by God, saying, 32 1 am the God of Abraham, and 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob? God is 
not the God of the dead, but of the living. 33 And 
when the multitude heard t/zs, they were astonished 


at his doctrine. 


We have here Christ’s dispute with the Sadducees concernin 
tion; and it was the same day that he was attacked by the Pharisees about 
aying tribute. Satan was now more busy than ever to ruffle and disturb 
im; it was an hour of temptation, /tev. iil. 10. The truth as it is in Jesus 
will still meet with contradiction in some branch or other of it. Observe 


the resurrec- 


here. 
I. The opposition which the Sadducees made to a very great truth of religion : 
they say, “ here is no resurrection,” as there are some fools who say, “ There 
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is no God.” These heretics were called Sadducees, from one Sadoe, a disciple 
of Antigonus Sochwus, who flourished about two hundred and eighty-four 
years before our Saviour’s birth: they lie under an ill character among the 
writers of their own nation, as men of base and debauched conversations, 
which their principles led them to. They were the fewest in number of all the 
sects among the Jews, but generally persons of some rank. As the Pharisees 
and Essenes seemed to follow Plato and Pythagoras, so the Sadducees were 
much of the genius of the Epicureans: they denied the resurrection ; they 
said, there is no future state, no life after this; that when the body dies, the 
soul is annihilated, and dies with it; that there is no state of rewards or pu- 
nishments in the other world: no judgment to come, in heaven or hell; they 
maintained that, except God, there is no spirit, Acts xxiii. 8; nothing but mat- 
ter and motion: they would not own the Divine inspiration of the prophets, 
nor any revelation from heaven but what God himself spoke upon mount Sinai. 
Now the doctrine of Christ carried that great truth of the resurrection and a 
future state much farther than it had yet been revealed; and therefore the 
Sadducees, in a particular manner, set themselves against it. The Pharisees 
and Sadducees were contrary to each other, and yet confederates against 
Christ. Christ’s Gospel hath always suffered between superstitious, ceremo- 
nious hypocrites and bigots on the one hand, and profane deists and infidels on 
the other: the former abusing, the latter despising, the forms of godliness, but 
both denying the power of it. b 

Il. The objection they made against the truth, which was taken from a sup- 
posed case of a woman that had seven husbands successively. Now they take it 
for granted, if there be a resurrection, it must be a return to such a state as 
this we are now in, and to the same circumstances, like the imaginary Platonic 
year ; and if so, it is an invincible absurdity, for this woman, in the future state, 
to have seven husbands; or else an insuperable difficulty, which of them should 
have her,—he whom she had first, or he whom she had last, or he whom she 
loved best, or he whom she lived longest with. 

First. They suggest the law of Moses in this matter, ver. 24, that the next of 
kin should marry the widow of him that died childless, Dew. xxv. 5; we have it 
practised, Ru. iv. 5. It was a political law, founded in the particular consti- 
tution of the Jewish commonwealth, to preserve the distinction of families and 
inheritances, of both which there was special care taken in that government. 

Secondly. They put a case upon this statute, which, whether it were a case 
in fact, or only a moot case, is not at all material; if it had not really occurred, 
yet possibly it might: it was of seven brothers that married the same woman, 
ver. 25—27. Now this case supposeth, 1. The desolations that death sometimes 
makes in families, when it comes with commission; how it often sweeps away 
a whole fraternity in a little time; seldom, as the case is put, according to 
seniority ; the land of darkness is without any order, but “heaps upon heaps ;” 
it diminisheth families that had multiplied greatly, Ps. evii. 28, 29; when there 
were seven brothers grown up to man’s estate, there was a family very likely 
to be built up; and yet this numerous family leaves neither “son nor nephew, 
nor any remaining in their dwellings,” .Job xviii. 14: well may we say, then, 
“Except the Lord build the house, they labour in vain that build it.” Let none 
be sure of the advancement and perpetuity of their names and families, unless 
they could make a covenant of peace with death, and be at an agreement with 
the grave. 2. The obedience of these seven brothers to the law, though they 
had a power of refusal, under the penalty of a reproach, Deu. xxv. 7. Note, 
Discouraging providences should not keep us from doing our duty; because 
we must be governed by the rule, not by the event. The seventh that ventured 
last to marry the widow, many a one would say, was a bold man; I would say, 
if he did it purely in obedience to God, he was a good man, and one that made 
conscience of his duty. But “last of all the woman died also.” Note, Survi- 
vorship is but a reprieve; they that live long, and bury their relations and 
neighbours, one after another, do not thereby acquire an immortality; no, 
their day will come to fall. Death’s bitter cup goes round, and, sooner or later, 
we must all pledge init. Alluded to, Jer. xxv. 26. 

Thirdly. They propose a doubt upon this case, ver. 28: “In the resurrection, 
whose wife shall she be of the seven?” ‘You cannot tell whose, and therefore 
we must conclude there is no resurrection.’ The Pharisees, who professed to 
believe in a resurrection, had very gross and carnal notions concerning it, and 
concerning the future state, expecting to find there, as the Turks in their para- 
dise, the delights and pleasures of the animal life, which perhaps drove the 
Sadducees to deny the thing itself; for nothing gives greater advantage to 
atheism and infidelity than the carnality of those that make religion, either 
in its profession or in its prospects, a servant to their sensual appetites and 
secular interests; while those that are erroneous deny the truth, those that 
are superstitious betray it to them. Now they, in this objection, went upon 

, the Pharisees’ hypothesis. Note, It is not strange that carnal minds have 
very false notions of spiritual and eternal things: the natural man receiveth 
not these things, for they are foolishness to him, 1 Cor. ii. 14. Let truth be 
set in a clear light, and then it appears in its full strength. 

Ill. Christ's answer to this objection : wherein, by reproving their ignorance, 
and rectifying their mistahe, he shews the objection to be fallacious and uncon- 
cluding. First. He reproves their ignorance, ver. 28: “ Ye do err.” Note, 
‘Those do greatly err in the judgment of Christ, who deny the resurrection and 
afuture state. [Here Christ reproves with the meekness of widsom, and is not 
so sharp upon them, whatever was the reason, is sometimes he was upon the 
chief priests and elders: “ Ye err, not knowing.” Note, Ignorance is the cause 
of error; those that are in the dark miss their way; the patrons of error do 
therefore resist the light, and do what they can to take away the Key of know- 
ledge: ‘* Ye err in this matter, not knowing.” Note, Ignorance is the cause of 
error about the resurrection and the future state. What it is in its particular 
instances, the wisest and best know not; it doth not yet appear what we shall 
be, it is a glory that is to be revealed. When we speak of the state of separate 
souls, the resurrection of the body, and of eternal happiness and misery, we are 
soon at a loss; we cannot order, our speech, by reason of darkness; but that it 
is, is a thing about which we are not left in the dark,—blessed be God, we are 
not ;—and those who deny it, are guilty of a willing and affected ignorance. It 
seems there were some Sadducees, some such monsters among professing 
Christians, “some among you that say there is no resurrection of the dead,” 
1 Cor. xv. 12: and some that did, in effect, deny it, by turning it into an alle- 
gory, saying, ‘‘ The resurrection is past already.” Now observe, 1. They know 
not “the power of God,” which speaks it possible that there may be a resurrec- 
tion, and a future state. Note, The ignorance, disbelief, or weak belief of 
God’s power is at the bottom of many errors, particularly theirs who deny the 
resurrection : when we are told of the soul’s existence and agency in a state of 
separation from the body, and especially, that a dead body, which has lain many 
ages in the grave, and is turned into common and undistinguished dust, that 
this shall be raised the same body that it was, and live, and move, and act again, 
we are ready to say, “ How can these things be?” Nature allows it for a maxim, 
a privatione ad habitum nondatur regressus,— The habits attaching to a state 
of existence vanish irrecoverably with the state itself.’ ‘If a man die, shall he 
live again?” And vain men, because they cannot comprehend the way of it, 
question the truth of it; whereas, if a firmly believe in God the Father Al- 
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mighty, that nothing is impossible with God, all these difficulties vanish. This, 
therefore, we must fasten upon in the first place, that God is omnipotent, and 
can do what he will, and then no room is left for doubting but that he will do 
what he has promised ; and if so, “ why should it be thought a thing incredible 
with you that God should raise the dead?” Acts xxvi. 8. His power far exceeds 
the power of nature. 2. “ They know not the Scriptures,” which speak it cer- 
tain that there shall be a resurrection and a future state. The power of God 
determined and engaged by his promise, is the foundation for faith to build 
upon. Now the Scriptures speak pay that the soul is immortal, and there 
is another life after this; it is the scope both of the law and of the prophets, 
that there shall be a resurrection ot the dead, both of the just and of the 
unjust, Acts xxiv. 15. Job knew it, Job xix. 26; Ezekiel foresaw it, #ze. xxxvii.; 
and Daniel plainly foretold it, Dan. xii. 2. Christ rose again according to the 
Scriptures, 1 Cor. xv. 3, and so shall we. Those, therefore, who deny it, either 
have not conversed with the Scriptures, or do not believe them, or do not take 
the true sense and meaning of them. Note, Ignorance of the Scripture is the 
rise of abundance of mischief. Secondly. He rectifies their mistake, and, ver. 30, 
corrects those gross ideas which they had of the resurrection anda future state, 
and fixeth these doctrines upon a true and lasting basis. Concerning that state, 
observe, Ist. It is not like the state we are now in upon earth; ‘they neither 
marry, nor are givenin marriage.” In our present state marriage is necessary ; 
it was instituted in innocency; whatever intermission or neglect there has 
been of other institutions, this was never laid aside, nor will be to the end 
of time. In the old world “they were marrying, and giving in marriage.” The 
Jews in Babylon, when cut off from other ordinances, yet were bid to take 
them wives, Jer. xxix. 6. All civilized nations have had a sense of the obliga- 
tion of the marriage covenant; and it is requisite, for the gratifying of the 
desires, and recruiting the deficiencies of the human nature; but in the resur- 
rection there is no occasion for marriage. Whether in glorified bodies there 
will be any distinction of sexes, some too curiously dispute: the ancients are 
divided in their opinions about it; but whether there will be a distinction or no, 
it is certain there will be no conjunction; where God will be all in all, there 
needs no other meet-help; the body will be spiritual, and there will be in it no 
carnal desires to be gratified : when the mystical body is completed, there will 
be no further: occasion to seek a godly seed, which was one end of the institu- 
tion of marriage, Mal. ii. 15. In heaven there will be no decay of the indi- 
viduals, and therefore no eating and drinking; no decay of the species, and 
therefore no marrying ; where there shall be no more deaths, Rev. xxi. 4, there 
needs be no more births. The married state is a composition of joys and cares; 
those that enter upon it are taught to look upon it as subject to changes, richer 
and poorer, sickness and health; and therefore it is fit for this mixed, changin 
world; but as in hell, where there is no joy, the voice of the bridegroom aad 
the voice of the bride shall be heard no more at all; so in heaven, where there 
is all joy, and no care, or pain, or trouble, there will be no marrying ; the joys of 
that state are pure and spiritual, and arise from the marriage of all of them to the 
Lamb, not of any of them to one another. 2nd. It is like the state angels are 
now in, in heaven; “they are as the angels of God in heayen ;” they are so, that 
is, undoubtedly they shall be so; they are so already in Christ their head, who 
has made them sit with him in heavenly places, #’ph. ii. 6. The spirits of just 
men already made perfect are of the same corporation with the innumerable 
company of angels, Heb. xii. 22,23. Man in his creation was “a little lower 
than the angels,” Ps. viii. 5; but, in his complete redemption and renovation, 
will be as the angels; pure and spiritual as the angels, knowing and loving as 
those blessed seraphim, ever praising God like them, and with them. he 
bodies of the saints shall be raised incorruptible and glorious, like the uncom- 
pounded vehicles of those pure and holy spirits, 1 Cor. xv. 42, &e.; swift and 
strong, like them. We should therefore desire and endeavour to do the will of 
God now, as the angels do it in heaven; because we hope shortly to be like the 
angels, who always behold our Father's face. He saith nothing of the state of 
the wicked in the resurrection; but, by consequence, they shall be like the 
devils, whose lusts they have done. ’ . 

LV. Christ's argument, to as ¢ rm this great truth of the resurrection, and 
a future state. ‘The matters being of great concern, he did not think it 
enough, as in some other disputes, to discover the fallacy and sophistry of the 
objections, but backed the truth with a solid argument; for Christ brings forth 
judgment to truth as well as victory, and enables his followers to give a reason 
of the hope that is in them. Now observe, 1. From whence he fetched his 
argument: from the Scripture; that is the great magazine or armory, whence 
we may be furnished with spiritual weapons, offensive and defensive. ‘It is 
written,” is Goliath’s sword: “ Have ye not read that which was spoken to 
you by God?” Note, 1. What the Scripture speaks God speaks. 2. What was 
spoken to Moses was spoken to us; it was spoken and written for our learning. 
3. It concerns us to read, and hear what God hath spoken, because it is spoken 
to us; it was spoken to you Jews in the first place, for to them were committed 
the oracles of God. The argument is fetched from the books of Moses, be- 
cause the Sadducees received them only, as some think, or, however, them 
chiefly, for canonical Scriptures; Christ therefore fetched his proof from the 
most indisputable fountain. The later prophets have more express proofs of a 
future state than the law of Moses has; tor though the law of Moses doth sup- 
pose the immortality of the soul, and a future state, as principles of religion, 
in some degree naturally, yet no new express revelation of it is made by the 
law of Moses, because so much of that law was peculiar to that people, and was 
therefore guarded, as municipal laws used to be, with temporal promises and 
threatenings ; and the more express revelation of a future state was reserved 
for the latter days; but our Saviour finds a very solid argument for the resur- 
rection even in the writings of Moses. Much Scripture treasure lies under- 
ground, that must be digged for. Secondly. What his argument was, ver. 32: 
“Tam the God of Abraham.” ‘This was not an express proof, totidem verbis, — 
‘in so many words ;’ and yet it was really a conclusive argument. Consequences 
from Scripture, if rightly deduced, must be received as Scripture; for it was 
written for those that have the use of reason. Now the drift of the argument is 
to prove, 1. That there is afuture state, another life after this, in which the 
righteous shall be truly and consequently happy. This is proved from what God 
said: “Lamthe God ot Abraham.” Ist. For God to be any one’s God, supposeth 
some very extraordinary privilege and happiness; unless we know fully what 
God is, we could not comprehend the riches of that word, “I will be to thee a 
God,” that is, a benefactor like myself. The God of Israel is a God to Israel, 
1 Chr. xvii. 29, a spiritual benefactor; for he is “the Father of spirits,” and 
blesseth with spiritual blessings. It is to bean all-sutticient benefactor ; a God 
that is enough; a complete good, and an eternal benefactor; for he is ‘himself 
an everlasting God, and will be, to those that are in covenant with him, an 
everlasting good, ‘This great word God had often said to Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob; and it was intended as a recompense for their singular faith and 
obedience, in quitting their country at God’s call. The Jews had a mighty 
veneration for those three patriarchs, and would extend the promise God 
made them to the uttermost. 2nd, It is manifest that these good men had no 
such extraordinary bappiness befall them in this life as might look any thing 
like the accomplishment of so great a word as that. They were strangers in 
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the land of promise, wandering, pinched with famine, had not a foot of ground 
of their own, but a burying place, which directed them to look for something 
beyond this life. In present enjoyments they came far short of their neigh- 
bours, that were strangers to this covenant, What was there in this world to 
difference them and the heirs of their faith from other people, any whit pro- 
portionable to the dignity and distinetion of this covenant ? Tf no happiness 
had been reserved for these great and good men on the other side death, that 
melancholy word of poor Jacob’s, when he was old, Gen. xlyii. 9, “Few and 
evil have the days of the years of my life been,” would have been an eternal 
reproach to the wisdom, goodness, and faithfulness of that God who had so 
often called himself the God of Jacob. 3rd. Therefore there must certainly 
be a future state, in which, as God will ever live, to be eternally reward- 
ing, so Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob will ever live, to be eternally rewarded, 
That of the apostle, Heb. xi. 16, is a key to this argument, where, when he had 
been speaking of the faith and obedience of the patriarchs, in the land of their 

ilgrimage, he adds, “ therefore God is not ashamed to be called their God;” 

ecause “he has proyided for them a city,” a heavenly city ; implying, that if he 
had not provided so well for them in the other world, considering how they 
sped in this, he would have been ashamed to have called himself their God; but 
now he is not, having done that for them which answers it in its true intent, 
and full extent. 

2. That the soul is immortal; and the body shall rise again, to be united. 
If the former point be gained, these will follow; but are likewise proved by 
considering the time when God spake this; it was to Moses at the bush; long 
after Abrabam, Isaac, and Jacob were dead and buried; and yet God saith, not, 
‘I was,’ or ‘have been,’ but “Tam the God of Abraham.” Now, “God is not the 
God of the dead, but of the living.” He is a living God, and communicates vital 
influences to those to whom he is a God. If, when Abraham died, there had 
been an end of him, there had been an end likewise of God’s relation to him as 
his God; but at that time, when God spoke to Moses, he was the God of 
Abraham; and therefore Abraham must be then alive ; which proves the im- 
mortality of the soul, in a state of bliss; and that, by consequence, infers the 
resurrection of the body; for there is such an inclination in the human soul to 
its body as would make a final and eternal separation inconsistent with the 
bliss of those that have God for their God. The Sadducees’ notion was, that 
the union between body and soul is so close, that when the body dies, the 
soul dies with it. Now upon the same hypothesis, if the soul lives, as it cer- 
tainly doth, the body must some time or other live with it; and besides, the 
Lord is for the body; it is an essential part of the man: there is a covenant 
with the dust, which will be remembered; otherwise the man would not be 
happy. The charge which the dying patriarchs gave concerning their bones, 
and that in faith, was an evidence that they had some expectation of the 
resurrection of their bodies. But this doctrine was reserved for a more full 
hae after the resurrection of Christ, who was the firstfruits of them 
that slept. 
~ Lastly. We have the issue of this dispute. The Sadducees were put to silence, 
yer. 34, and so put to shame. They thought by their subtlety to put Christ to 
shame, when they were preparing shame for themselves. ut the multitudes 
were astonished at his doctrine, ver. 33,— 

First. Because it was new to them. See to what a sad pass the exposi- 
tion of Scripture was come among them, when people were astonished at it, as 
a miracle, to hear the fundamental promise applied to this great truth: they 
lad sorry seribes, or this had been no news to them. 

Secondly. Because it had something in it very good and great. Truth often 
shews the brighter, and is the more admired, for its being opposed. Observe, 
Many gainsayers are silenced, and many hearers astonished, when neither are 
savingly converted; yet even in the silence and astonishment of unsanetified 
souls God magnifies his law, magnifies his Gospel, and makes both honourable. 


54 But when the Pharisees had heard that he 
had put the Sadducees to silence, they were gathered 
together. 385 Then one of them, which was a law- 
yer, asked him a question, tempting him, and saying, 
36 Master, which is the great commandment in the 
law? 37 Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind. 38 This is the first 
and great commandment. 39 And the second is 
like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self. 40 On these two commandments hang all the 
law and the prophets. 


Here is a discourse which Christ had with a Pharisee lawyer, about the great 
commandment of the law. Observe, 

I. The combination of the Pharisees against Christ, ver. 34. They “heard 
that he had put the Sadducees to silence,” had stopped their mouths, though 
their understandings were not opened; and “they were gathered together,” 
not to return him the thanks of their party, as they ought to have done, for his 
effectual asserting and confirmiag the truth against the Sadducees, the com- 
mon enemies of their religion, but to tempt him, in hopes to get the reputation 
of puzzling him who had puzzled the Sadducees: they were more vexed that 
Christ was honoured, than pleased that the Sadducees were silenced; being 
more concerned for their own tyranny and traditions, which Christ opposed, 
than for the doctrine of the resurrection and a future state, which the Saddu- 
cees opposed. Note, It is an instance of Pharisaical envy and malice to be dis- 
ape at the maintaining of a confessed truth, when it is done by those we 

o not like; to sacrifice a public good to private piques and prejudices. Blessed 
Paul was otherwise minded, Phil. i, 18. ‘ 

Ll. The lawyer's question, which he put to Christ. The lawyers were students 
in, and teachers of, the law of Moses, as the seribes were: but some think in this 
they differed, that they dealt more in practical questions than the scribes: they 
siesicdl and professed casuistical divinity. This lawyer “asked him a question, 
tempting him;” not with any design to ensnare him, as appears by St. Mark’s 
relation of this story, where we find that this was he to whom Christ said, 
“Thou art not far from the kingdom of God,” Mar. xii. 34; but only to see 
what he would say, and to draw on discourse with him, to satisfy fis own 
and his friends’ curiosity, 
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First. The question was, “ Master, which is the great commandment of the 
law?” A needless question, when all the things of God’s law are great things, 
Hos. viii. 12, and the wisdom from above is without partiality, partiality in the 
law, Mal. ii. 9, and hath respect to them all. Yet it is true, there are some 
commands, that are the principles of the oracles of God, more extensive and 
inclusive than others: our Saviour speaks of “the weightier matters of the 
law,” ch. xxiii. 23. 

Secondly. The design was to try him, or tempt him; to try, not so much his 
knowledge, as his judgment. It was a question disputed among the critics in 
the law: some would have the law of circumcision to be the great command- 
ment; others, the law of the sabbath; others, the law of sacrifices; according as 
they severally stood affected, and spent their zeal. Now they would try what 
Christ said to this question, hoping to incense the people against him, if he 
should not answer according to the vulgar opinion; and if he should magnify 
one commandment, they would reflect on him, as vilifying the rest. The ques- 
tion was harmless enough; and it appears, by comparing Lu. x. 27, 28, that it 
was an adjudged point among the lawyers, that the love of God and our neigh- 
bour is the great commandment, and the sum of all the rest, and Christ had 
there approved it; so that the putting of it to him here seems rather a scornful 
design to catechize him as a child, than a spiteful design to dispute with him 
as an adversary. 

ILL. Christ's answer to this question ; and it is well for us that such a ques- 
tion was asked him, that we might have this answer. Itis no disparagement 
to great men to answer plain questions. Now Christ recommends to us those 
as the great commandments, not which are so exclusive of others, but which 
are therefore so, because inclusive of others. Observe, 

First. Which these great commandments are, ver. 37—39: not the judicial 
law; those could not be the greatest, now the people of the Jews, to whom 
they pertained, were so little: not the ceremonial laws; those could not be the 
greatest, now they were waxen old, and were ready to vanish away: nor any 
particular moral precept; but the love of God and our neighbour, which are 
the spring and foundation of all the rest, which (these being supposed) will 
follow of course. 1. “ All the law is fulfilled in one word,” and that is “love ;” 
see Rom, xiii. 10; all obedience begins in the affections: and nothing in religion 
is done right that is not done there first. Loye is the leading affection, which 
gives law, and gives ground to the rest; and therefore that, as the main fort, is 
to be first secured, and garrisoned for God. Man is a creature cut outfor love: 
thus therefore is the law “ written in the heart,” that it is a law of love. Loveis 
a short and sweet word; and if that be the fulfilling of the law, surely the yoke 
of the command is very easy. Love is the rest and satisfaction of the soul: if 
we walk in this good old way, we shall find rest. 2. The “love of God is the 
first and great commandment of all;” and the summary of all the commands 
of the first table. The proper act of love being complacency, good is the 
proper object of it. Now God being good, infinitely, pueipaly, and eternally, 
he is to be loved in the first place, and nothing loved beside him but what is 
loved for him. Love is the first and great thing that God demands from us, 
and therefore the first and great thing that we should deyote to him, 

ow here we are directed, Ist. To love God as ours. “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God” as thine. The first commandment is, “Thou shalt have no other 
God;” which implies, that we must have him for our God; and that will engage 
our love to him: those that made the sun and moon their gods, loved them, 
Jer, viii. 2; Jud. xviii. 24. To love God as ours, is to love him because he is 
ours; our creator, owner, and ruler; and carry ourselves to him as ours, with 
obedience to him: and dependence on him. We must love God as reconciled 
to us, and made ours by covenant; that is the foundation of this, “thy God.” 
2nd. To love him “ with all our heart, and soul, and mind.” Some make these 
to signify one and the same thing: ‘love him with all thy powers ;” others dis- 
tinguish them: the heart, soul, and mind, are the will, affections, and under- 
standing, or the vital, sensitive, and intellectual faculties. Our love of God 
must be a sincere love; and not in word and tongue only, as theirs is, who say 
they love him, but their hearts are not with him. It must be a strong love; 
we must love him in the most intense degree; as we must praise him, so we 
must love him with all that is within us, Ps. cili.1, It must bea singular and 
superlative love; we must love him more than any thing else; this way_the 
stream of our affections must entirely run. ‘The heart must be united to love God, 
in opposition to a divided heart. All our love is too little to bestow upon him; 
and therefore all the powers of the soul must be engaged for him, an carried 
out towards him. “This is the first and great commandment; ” for obedience to 
this is the spring of obedience to all the rest ; which is then only acceptable 
when it flows from love. 3rd. To love our neighbour as ourselves, is the 
second great commandment, ver. 39. Itis like unto that first; it is inclusive 
of all the precepts of the second table, as that is of the first. It is like it, for 
it is founded upon it, and Hows from it ; and a right love to our brother, whom 
we have seen, is both an instance and an eyidence of our love to God, whom 
we have not seen, 1 Jno. iv. 20. Jirst. It is implied that we do and should 
love ourselves; there is a self-love which is corrupt, and the root of the great- 
est sins; and it must be put off and mortified: but there is a self-love which is 
natural, and the rule of the greatest duty; and it must be preserved and sane- 
tified. We must love ourselves, that is, we must have a due regard to the 
dignity of our own natures, and a due concern for the welfare of our own souls 
and bodies. Secondly. It is prescribed, that we “love our neighbour as our- 
selves.” We must honour and esteem all men, and must wrong and injure 
none; must have a good will to all, and good wishes for all, and, as we haye 
opportunity, must do good for all. We must love our neighbour as ourselves, 
as truly and sincerely as we love ourselves, and in the same instances ; nay, in 
many cases we must deny ourselves for the good of our neighbour ; and must 
make ourselves servants to the true welfare of others; and be willing to 
spend, and be spent for them ; to lay down our lives for the brethren. 

Secondly. Observe what the weight and greatness of these commandments 
is, ver. 40; “On these two commandments hang all the law and the pro- 
phets;” that is, this is the sum and substance of all those precepts mplacing 
to practical religion which were written in men’s heart by nature, revive 
by Moses, and backed and enforced by the preaching and writing of the 
prophets. All hang upon the law of love; take away this, and all falls to the 
ground, and comes to nothing. Rituals and ceremonials inust way give to 
these, as must all spiritual gifts, for loye is the “ more excellent way.” | This is 
the spirit of the law, which animates it; the cement of the law, which joins it ; 
it is the root and spring of all other duties; the compendium of the whole 
Bible; not only of the law and the prophets, but the Gospel too; only suppos- 
ing this love to be the fruit of faith, and that we love God in Christ, and our 
neighbour for his sake. All hangs on these two commandments, as the effect 
doth, both on its efficient and on its final cause; for the fulfilling of the law 
is love, Rom. xiii. 10; and the end of the law is love, 1 7im.i.5; the law of 
love is the nail—is the nail in the sure place, fastened by the masters of 
assemblies, Eccl. xii. 11—on which is hung all the glory of the law and the pro- 
phets, Zsa. xxii. 24; a nail that shall never be drawn; for on this nail all the 
glory of the New Jerusalem shall eternally hang. Love never faileth. Into 
these great commandments, therefore, let our hearts be delivered, as into a 
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mould; in the defence and evidence of these let us spend our zeal, and not 
in notions, names, and strifes of words; as if those were the mighty things on 
which the law and the prophets hung, and to them the love of God and our 
neighbour must be sacrificed ; but to the commanding power of these let every 


thing else be made to truckle. 

41 While the Pharisees were gathered together, 
Jesus asked them, 42 Saying, What think ye of 
Christ ? whose son is he? ‘They say unto him, 7’he 
son of David. 43 He saith unto them, How then 
doth David in spirit call him Lord, saying, 44 The 
Lorp said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my right hand, 
till lL make thine enemies thy footstool? 45 If David 
then call him Lord, how is he his son? 46 And no 
man was able to answer him a word, neither durst any 


man from that day forth ask him any more questions. 


Many questions the Pharisees had asked Christ, by which, ss peas the 
thought to pose him, they did but expose themselves. But now let him ask 
them a question, and he will do it when they are gathered together, ver. 41. 
He did not take some one of them apart from the rest; ne Hercules contra 
duos,— Hercules himself may be overmatched; but to shame them the more, 
he took them all together, when they were in confederacy and consult against 
him, and yet puzzled them. Note, God delights to battle his enemies, when 
they most strengthen themselves; gives them all the advantages they can wish 
for, and yet conquers them. Associate yourselves, and you shall be broken in 
pieces, Jsa. iii. 3, 9, 10. Now here, , £ 5 

I. Christ proposeth a question to them, which they could easily answer: it was 
a question in their own Catechism: ‘ What think ye of Christ? whose son 
is he?” ‘Whose son do you expect the Messiah to be, who was promised to the 
fathers?’ ‘This they could easily answer, “The son of David.” It was the com- 
“mon periphrasis of the Messiah, they called him the son of David. So the 
scribes, who expounded the Scripture, had taught them from Ps. 1xxxix. 35, 36, 
*T will not lie unto David; his seed shall endure for ever ;” Jsa. ix. 7, “ a tea 
the throne of David;” and Jsa. xi. 1, “ A rod out of the stem of Jesse.” The 
covenant of royalty made with David was a figure of the covenant of redemp- 
tion made with Christ ; who, as David, was made king with an oath, and was 
first humbled and then advanced. If Christ was the son of David, he was 
really and truly man; Israel said, ‘‘ We have ten parts in David;” and Judah 
said, “He is our bone and our flesh;” what part have we then in the son of 
David, who took our nature upon him? “ What think ye of the Christ?” They 
had put questions to him, one after another, out of the law; but he comes and 
puts a question to them upon the promise. Many are so full of the law, that 
they forget Christ, as if their duties would save them, without his merit and 

race. it concerns each of us seriously to ask ourselves, What think we of 

‘hrist ? Some think not of him at all: he is not in all, not in any of their 
thoughts: some think meanly, and some think hardly of him; but “to them 
that believe he is precious;” and how precious then are the thoughts of him! 
While the daughters of Jerusalem think no more of Christ than of another 
beloved, the spouse thinks of him as the chief of ten thousands. 

Il. He starts a difficulty upon their answer, which they could not so easily 
solve, ver. 43—45, Many can so readily affirm the truth, that they think they 
have knowledge enough to be proud of, who when they are called to confirm 
the truth, and to vindicate and defend it, shew they have ignorance enough 
to be ashamed of. The objection Christ raised was, “if Christ be Dayid’s son, 
how then doth David in spirit call him Lord?” He did not hereby design to 
ensnare them, as they did him; but to instruct them in a truth they were loath 
to believe, that the expected Messiah is God, 

First. It is easy to see that David calls Christ Lord, and this in spirit, being 
divinely inspired, and acted therein by a spirit of prophecy; for it was the 
Spirit of the Lord that spake by him, 2 Sam. xxiii. 1, 2. David was one of 
those holy men that spake as he was moved by the Holy Ghost, especially in 
calling Christ Lord; for it was then, as it is still, 1 Cor. xii. 3, that no man 
can say that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost. Now to prove that 
David in spirit called Christ Lord, he quotes Ps. cx.1; which Psalm the scribes 
themselves understood of Christ ; of him it is certain the prophet there speaks; 
of him, and of no other man. And it is a prophetical summary of the doctrine 
of Christ : it describes him executing the offices of a prophet, priest, and king, 
both in his estate of humiliation, and exaltation. Christ quotes the whole 
verse, which shews the Redeemer in his exaltation. 1. “Sitting at the right 
hand of God.” His sitting, notes both rest and rule; his sitting at God’s right 
hand, notes superlative honour, and sovereign power. See in what great 
words this is expressed, Heb. viii. 1: ‘ He is set on the right hand of the throne 
of the Majesty ;” see Phil. ii. 9; Eph. i. 21. He did not take this honour to 
himself, but was entitled to it by covenant with his Father, and invested in it 
by commission from him; and here is that commission. 2. Subduing his enemies. 
There he shall sit till they be all made either his friends or his footstool. The 
carnal mind, wherever it is, is enmity to Christ, and that is subdued in the con- 
version of the willing people that are called to his foot, as the expression is, 
Isa. xli. 2; and in the confusion of his impenitent adversaries that shall be 
brought under his foot, as the kings of Canaan were under the feet of Joshua. 
But that which this verse is quoted for, is that David calls the Messiah his 
Lord, “the Lord Jehovah said unto my Lord.” This intimates to us that, in ex- 
pounding Scripture, we must take notice of, and improve, not only that which 
is the main scope and sense of a verse, but of the words and phrases by which 
the Spirit chooseth to express that sense, which have many times a very useful 
and instructive significancy. Here is a good note from that word, “my Lord.” 

Secondly. It is not so easy for those who believe not the godhead of the 
Messiah to clear this from an absurdity, if Christ be David’s son. It is incon- 
gruous for the father to speak of his son, the predecessor of his successor, as 
his lord. If David call him Lord,” that is laid down, ver. 45, as the magis 
notum,— the more evident truth ;’ for whatever is said of Christ’s humanity 
and humiliation must be construed and understood in consistency with the 
truth of his Divine nature and dominion. We must hold this fast, that he is 
David’s Lord; and by that explain his being David’s son. ‘The seeming differ- 
ences of Scripture, as here, may not only be accommodated, but contribute to 
the beauty and harmony of the whole: amica Seripturarum lites, utinam et 
nostre—the differences observable in the Scriptures are of a friendly kind: 
would to God that our differences wore of the same kind. 
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Thirdly. We have here the success of this gentle trial, which Christ made_of 
the Pharisees’ knowledge, in two things: 1. It puzzled them, ver. 46: ‘ No 
man was able to answer him a word:” either it was their ignorance, that they 
did not know, or their impiety, that they would not own, the Messiah to be 
God, which truth was the only key to unlock this difficulty. What those rabbis 
could not then answer, blessed be God, the plainest Christian, that is led into 
the understanding of the Gospel of Christ, can now account for; that Christ. 
as God, was David’s Lord; and Christ, as man, was David's son. This he did 
not now himself explain, but reserved it till the proof of it was completed by 
his resurrection; but we have it fully explained by him in his glory, Zev. xxii. 16: 
“Tam the root and offspring of David.” Christ, as God, was Davyid’s root ; 
Christ, as man, was David’s offspring. If we hold not fast this truth, that 
Jesus Christ is over all, God blessed for ever, we run ourselves into inextri- 
cable difficulties; and well might David, his remote ancestor, call him, Lord; 
when Mary, his immediate mother, after she had conceived him, called him 
Lord, and God her Saviour, Lu. i. 46, 47. 2. It silenced them, and all others 
that sought occasion against him; “ neither durst any man from that day forth 


ask him any more,” such captions, tempting, ensnaring “questions.” Note, 
God will glorify himself in the silencing of many, whom he will not glorify 
himself in the salvation of. Many are convinced, that are not converted by the 


Word. Had these been converted, they would have asked him more questions, 
especially that great question, “ What must we do to be saved?” But since 
they een not gain their point, they would have no more to do with him. But 
thus all that strive with their Master shall be convinced, as these Pharisees and 
lawyers here were, of the inequality of the match. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


In the foregoing chapter we had our Saviour’s discourses with the scribes and Pharisees ; 
here we have his discourse concerning them, or rather, against them, I. He allows 
their office, ver. 2,3. II. He warns his disciples not to imitate their hypocrisy and 
pride, ver. 4—12. III. He exhibits a charge against them for divers high crimes and 
misdemeanors—corrupting the law, opposing the Gospel, and treacherous dealing, both 
with God and man; and to each article he prefixes a woe, ver. 13—33. IV. He passeth 
sentence upon Jerusalem, and foretels the ruin of the city and temple, especially for 


the sin of persecution, ver, 34—39. 

x . HEN spake Jesus to the 
4), § multitude, and to his disci- 
yey ples, 2 Saying, The scribes 
(Ai/4 and the Pharisees sit in 
N\A Moses’ seat: 3 All there- 
fore whatsoever they bid you 
4 observe, that observe and do; 
2 but do not ye after their 
‘works: for they say, and do 
| not. 4 For they bind heavy 
burdens and grievous to be borne, and lay them on 
men’s shoulders; but they themselves will not move 
‘them with one of their fingers. 5 But all their 
works they do for to be seen of men: they make broad 
their phylacteries, and enlarge the borders of their 
garments, 6 And love the uppermost rooms at 
feasts, and the chief seats in the synagogues, 7 And 
greetings in the markets, and to be called of men, 
Rabbi, Rabbi. 8 But be not ye called Rabbi: for 
one is your Master, even Christ ; and all ye are bre- 
thren. 9 And call no man your father upon the 
earth: for one is your Father, which is in heaven. 
10 Neither be ye called masters: for one is your 
Master, even Christ. 11 But he that is greatest 
among you shall be your servant. 12 And whoso- 
ever shall exalt himself shall be abased ; and he that 
shall humble himself shall be exalted. 


We find not Christ, in all his preaching, so severe upon any sort of people as 
upon these scribes and Pharisees: for the truth is, nothing is more directly 
opposite to the spirit of the Gospelthan the temper and practice of that genera- 
tion of men, who were made up_of pride, worldliness, and tyranny, under a 
cloak and pretence of religion. Yet these were the idols and darlings of the 
people, who thought, if but two men went to heaven, one would be a Pharisee. 

ow Christ directs his discourse here “to the multitude, and to his disciples,” 
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ver. 1, to rectify their mistakes concerning these scribes and Pharisees. or 
painting them out in their true colours; and so to take off the prejudice whie 
some of the multitude had conceived against Christ and his doctrine, because 
it was opposed by those topping men of their church, that called themselves 
the people’s guides. Note, It is good to know the true characters of men, that 
we may not be imposed upon by great and mighty names, titles, and pretensions 
to power. People must be told of the wolves, Acts xx. 29, 30; the dogs, 
Phil. iii. 2; the deceitful workers, 2 Cor. xi. 13; that they may know where 
to stand upon their guard. And not only the mixed multitude, but even the 
disciples need these cautions ; for good men are apt to have their eyes dazzled 
with worldly pomp. Now in this discourse, 

I. Christ allows their office as expositors of the law. ‘The scribes and Pha- 
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risees,” (that is, the whole sanhedrim, who sat at the helm of church government, 
who were all called scribes, and were some of them Pharisees,) they “ sit in 
Moses’ seat,” ver. 2, as public teachers and interpreters of the law; and the 
law of Moses being the municipal law of their state, they were as judges, or 
a bench of justices. Teaching and judging seem to be equivalent, comparing 
2 Chr. xvii. 7,9, with 2 Chr. xix. 5, 6, 8. They were not the itinerant judges, that 
rode the cireuit; but the standin bench, that determined on appeals, special 
verdicts, or writs of error, by the law. They sat in Moses’ seat; not as he was 
mediator between God and Israel, but only as he was chief justice, Ha. xviii. 26; 
or we may apply it, not to the sanhedrim, but to the other Pharisees and scribes 
that expounded the law, and taught the people how to apply it to particular 
cases. The pulpit of wood, such as was made for Ezra, that ready scribe in 
the law of God, Neh. viii. 4, is here called Moses’ seat, because Moses had 
those in every city (so the expression is, Acts xv. 21,) which in those pulpits 
preached him. ‘his was their office ; and it was just and honourable. It was 
requisite there should be some at whose mouth the people might inquire the 
law, Mal. ii. 7. Note, 1. There is many a good place filled with bad men. It is 
no new thing for the vilest men to be exalted, even to Moses’ seat, Ps. xii. 8. 
And when it is so, the men are not so much honoured by the seat, as the seat is 
dishonoured by the men. Now they that sat in Moses’ seat were so wretch- 
edly degenerate as they were, it was time for the great Prophet to arise, like 
unto Moses, to erect another seat. 2. Good and useful offices and powers are 
not therefore to be presently condemned and abolished, because they fall some- 
times into the hands of ill men, that abuse them, We must not therefore pull 
down Moses’ seat, because scribes and Pharisees have got possession of it: 
rather than so, “let both grow together until the harvest,” ch. xiii. 30. Hence 
heinfers, ver. 3: “ Whatsoever they bid hes observe, that observe and do.” As 
far as they sit in Moses’ seat, that is, read and preach the law that was given by 
Moses, (which as yet continued in full force, power, and virtue,) and judge 
according to that law, so far you must hearken to them, as remembrancers to 
you of the written word. The scribes and Pharisees made it their business to 
study the Scripture, and were well acquainted with the language, history, and 
customs of it, and its style and Diresealdey, Now Christ would haye the peo- 
ple to make use of the helps they gave them for the understanding of the Scrip- 
ture, and do accordingly. As long as their comments did illustrate the text, 
and not pervert it—did make plain, and not make void, the commandment. of 
God, so far they must be observed and obeyed; but with caution, and a judg- 
ment of discretion. Note, We must not think the worse of good truths, for 
their being preached by bad ministers; nor of good laws, for their being 
executed by fag magistrates. Though it is most desirable to have our food 
brought by angels, yet, if God send it to us by ravens, if it be good and whole- 
some, we must take it, and thank God for it. Our Lord Jesus premiseth this 
to prevent the cavil which some would be apt to make at his following dis- 
course ;_as if, by condemning the scribes and Pharisees, he designed to bring the 
law of Moses into contempt, and to draw the people off from it; whereas, he 
came not to destroy, but to fulfil. Note, It is wisdom to obviate the exceptions 
which may be taken at just reproofs, especially when there is occasion to dis- 
tinguish between officers and their offices, “ that the ministry be not blamed,” 
when the ministers are. 

Il. He condemns the men. We had ordered the multitude to do as they taught; 
but here he annexeth a caution, not to do as they did; to beware of their lea- 
ven, “ Do not ye after their works.” ‘Their traditions were their works—were 
their idols—the works of their fancy. Or, do not according to their example. 
Doctrines and practices are both spirits that must be tried: and, where there 
is occasion, must be carefully separated and distinguished. And as we must 
not swallow corrupt doctrines, for the sake of any laudable practices of those 
that teach them; so we must not imitate any ill examples, for the sake of the 
plausible doctrines of those that give them. The scribes and Pharisees boasted 
as much of the goodness of their works, as of the orthodoxy of their teaching, 
aud hoped to be justified by them: it was the plea they put in, Zw. xviii. 11, 12. 
And yet these things, which they valued themselves so much upon, were an 
abomination in the sight of God. Our Saviour here, and in the following verses, 
instanceth, in divers particulars of their works, wherein we must not imitate 
them. In general they are charged with hypocrisy, dissimulation, or double 
dealing in religion; a crime which cannot be inquired of at men’s bar, because 
we can only judge according to outward appearance; but God, who searcheth 
the heart, can conyict of hypocrisy, and nothing is more displeasing to bim, for 
he desireth truth. 

Four things are in these verses charged upon them. 

First. Their saying and doing were two things. Their practice was no way 
agreeable, either with their preaching or with their profession ; “for they say, and 
do not.” They teach out of the law that which is good, but their conversation 
gives them the lie; and they seem to have found another way to heaven, for 
themselves, than what they shew to others: see this illustrated and charged 
home upon them, Rom. ii. 17—24. Those are of all sinners most inexcusable 
that allow themselves in the same sins they condemn in others, or in worse. 
This doth especially touch wicked ministers, who will be sure to have their 
portion appointed them with hypocrites, ch. xxiv. 51; for what greater hypo- 
crisy can there be, than to press that upon others, to be believed and done, 
which they themselves live in unbelief of, and disobedience to ?—who pull down 
in their practice what they build up in their preaching ; who, when they are in 
the pulpit, preach so well, that it is a pity they should ever come out; but when 
they are out of the pulpit, live so ill, that it is a pity they should ever come in; 
like bells that call others to church, but hang out themselves; or mercuria 
posts, that point the way to others, but pres! still themselves: such will be 
judged out of their own mouths, It is applicable to all others that “say, and do 
not;” that make a plausible profession of religion, but do not live up to that 
profession; that make fair promises, but do not perform their promises; are 
full of good discourse, and can lay down the law to all about them, but are as 
empty of good works; great talkers, but little doers; the voice is Jacob’s voice, 
but the hands are the hands of Esau: vow et preterea nihil,— mere sound: 
they speak fair, “I go, sir;” but there is no trusting them, for there are seyen 
abominations in their heart. 

Secondly. They were very severe in imposing upon others those things which 
they were not sieriablyed willing to submit to the burthen of, ver. 4; “they 
bind heavy burthens, and grievous to be borne;” not only insisting upon the 
minute circumstances of the law, which is called a yoke, Acts xv. 10, and press- 
ing the observation of them with more strictness and severity than God himself 
did, (whereas the maxim of the ar is, Apices juris, non sunt jura,— Mere 
points of law are not law,’) but by adding to his words, and imposing their own 
inventions and traditions under the highest penalties. They loved to shew 
their authority, and to exercise their domineering faculty, lording it over God’s 
heritage, and saying to men’s souls, “ Bow down, that we may go over.” Wit- 
ness their many additions to the law of the fourth commandment, by which 
they made the sabbath a burthen on men’s shoulders; which was designed to be 
the joy of their hearts. Thus with force and cruelty did those shepherds rule 
the tlock, as of old, Le. xxxiy. 4. But see their hypocrisy, “they themselves 
will not move them with one of ns PuReree, 1, They would not exercise 
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) unlawful to give civil respect to those that are over us in the 
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themselves in those things which they imposed upon others: they pressed upon 
the people a strictness in religion, a fe they themselves would not be bound 
by; but secretly transgressed their own traditions, which they publicly en-~ 
forced, They indulged their pride in giving law to others, but cousulted their 
ease in their own practice. Thus it has been said to the reproach of the 
Popish priests, that they fast with wine and sweetmeats, while they force 
the people to fast with bread and water, and decline the penances they enjoin 
the laity. 2. They would not ease the people in these things—not put a finger 
to lighten their burthen, when they saw it pinched them: they could find out 
loose constructions to put upon God’s law, and could dispense with that, but 
would not bate an ace of their own impositions, nor dispense with a failure in 
the least punctilio of them; they allowed no chancery to relieve the extremity 
of their common law. How contrary to this was the practice of Christ’s 
apostles, who would allow to others that use of Christian liberty which, for the 
peace and edification of the church, they would deny themselves in: they 
would lay no other burthen but necessary things, and those easy, Acts xv. 28. 
How carefully doth Paul spare those to whom he writes, 1 Cor. vil. 23; ix. 12. 

Thirdly. They were all for show, and nothing for substance, in religion, ver. 5: 
“ All their works they do to be seen of men.” We must do such good works, that 
they who see them may glorify God; but we must not proclaim our good works 
with design that others may see them, and glorify us; which our Saviour here 
chargeth upon the Pharisees in general, as he had done before in the particular 
instances of prayer and giving of alms. All their end was to be praised of men; 
and therefore all their endeavour was to be seen of men—to make a fair show 
in the flesh. In those duties of religion which fall under the eye of men, none 
so constant and abundant as they; but in what lies between God and their 
souls, in the retirements of their closets, and the recesses of their hearts, they 
desire to be excused. The form of godliness will get them a name to live, 
which is all they aim at; and therefore trouble not themselves with the 
power of it, which is essential to a life indeed. He that doth all to be seen, 
doth nothing to the purpose. 

He instanceth in two things which they did “to be seen of men:” 1. “They 
made broad their phylacteries.” Those were little scrolls of paper, or parch- 
ment, wherein were written, with great niceness, these four paragraphs of the 
law: #x. xiii. 2—10; 11—16; Deu. vi. 4—9; xi. 13—21. These were sewn up in 
leather, and worn upon their foreheads and left arms; it was a tradition of the 
elders, which had reference to x. xiii. 9, and Pr. vii. 3, where the expressions 
seem to be figurative; intimating no more but that we should bear the things 
of God in our minds as carefully as if we had them bound between our eyes. 
Now the Pharisees made broad these phylacteries, that they might be thought 
more holy, and strict, and zealous for the law, than others. It is a gracious 
ambition to covet to be really more holy than others; but it isa proud ambition 
to covet to appear so. It is good to excel in real piety, but not to exceed in 
outward shows, for overdoing is justly suspected of design, Pr. xxvii. 14. It is 
the guise of hypocrisy to make more ado than needs in external services; more 
than is needful either to prove or to improve the good affections and disposi- 
tions of the soul. 2. They “enlarged the borders of their garments.” God 
appointed the Jews to make borders, or fringes upon their garments, Num. xy.38 
to distinguish them from other nations, and to be a memorandum to them of 
their being a peculiar people; but the Pharisees were not content to have these 
borders like other people’s, which might serve God’s design in appointing them, 
but they must be larger than ordinary, to answer their design of making them- 
selves to be taken notice of, as if they were more religious than others. But 
those who thus enlarge their phylacteries, and the borders of their garments, 
while their hearts are straitened, and destitute of the love of God and their 
neighbour, though they may now deceive others, will in the end deceive 
themselves. 

Fourthly. They much affected pre-eminence and superiority, and prided 
themselves extremely in it. Pride was the darling, reigning sin of the Pha- 
risees ; the sin that did most easily beset them, and which our Lord Jesus takes 
all occasions to witness against. 1. He describes their pride, ver. 6,7, They 
courted and coveted, Ist. Places of honour and respect. In all public appear- 
ances, as at feasts, and in the synagogues, they expected, and had, to their 
heart’s delight, the uppermost rooms, and the chief seats. They took place of 
all others, and precedency was adjudged to them as persons of the greatest note 
and merit; and it is easy to imagine what a complacency they took in it; they 
loved to have the pre-eminence, 3 Jno. 9.. It is not possessing the uppermost 
rooms, nor sitting in the chief seats, that is condemned, (somebody must sit up- 
permost,) but loving them. For men to value such a little piece of ceremony as 
sitting highest, going first, taking the wall, or the better hand, and to value 
themselves by it, and seek it, and resent it, if they have it not, what is that but 
making an idol of ourselves, and then falling down and worshipping it? —the 
worst kind of idolatry. It is bad any where, but especially in the synagogues. 
There to seek honour to ourselves, where we come to give glory to God, and to 
humble ourselves before him, is indeed to mock God, instead of serving him. 
David would willingly lie at the threshold in God’s house; so far was he from 
coveting the chief seat there, Ps. lxxxiv. 10. It sayours much of pride and 
hypocrisy, when people do not care for going to church, unless they could look 
fine, and make a figure there. 2nd. Titles of honour and respect. ‘They loved 
“greetings in the markets;” loved to have people put off their hats to them 
and shew them respect when they met them in the streets: O how it pleased 
them, and fed a vain humour, digito monstrari et dicier, Hic est,—‘to be pointed 
out, and to have it said, This is he;’ to have way made for them in the crowd 
of market people: ‘Stand off, here is a Pharisee coming ;” and to be compli- 
mented with the high and pompous title of Rabbi, Rabbi; this was meat, and 
drink, and dainties to them, and Hag took as great a satisfaction in it as Nebu- 
chadnezzar did in his palace, when he said, “Is not this great Babylon that I 
have built?” The greetings would not have done them half so much good, if 
they had not been in the markets, where every body might see how much they 
were respected, and how high they stood in the opinion of the people. It was 
but a little before Christ's time that the Jewish teachers, the masters of Israel, 
had assumed the titles of Rabbi, Rab, and Rabban, which signifies great, or 
much, and was construed as doctor, or my lord; and they laid such a stress 
upon it, that they gave it for a maxim, that he who saluteth his teacher, 
and doth not call him Rabbi, provokes the Divine Majesty to depart. from 
Israel; so much religion did they place in that which was but a piece of good 
manners. For him that is taught in the Word to give respect to him that teach- 
eth, is commendable enough in him that gives it; but for him that teacheth to 
love it, and demand it, and affect it—to be puffed up with it, and to be dis- 

leased if it be omitted, is sinful and abominable; and instead of teaching, he 
Bae need himself to learn the first lesson in the school of Christ, which is 
humility. 2. He cautions his disciples against being herein like them: herein 
they must not do after their works; ‘but be ye not called so, for ye shall 
not be of sucha spirit,’ ver. 8, Mc. Here is, ; : 

ist. A prohibition of pride. They are here forbidden, First. To challenge 
titles of Ponece and dominion to themselves, ver. 8,10. It is repeated twice, 
“Be not called Rabbi, neither be ye called Master,” or guide; not that it is 

Lord; nay, it is 
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an instance of that honour and esteem of them which is our duty. But, Ist. | 
by way of | 


Christ’s ministers must not affect the name of Rabbi, or master, 
distinction from other people; it is not agreeable to the simplicity of the Gos- 
pel for them to covet or accept the honour which they have that are in kings’ 

alaces. 2nd. They must not assume the authority and dominion that is implied 
in those names; they must not be magisterial, nor domineer over their brethren, 
or over God’s heritage, as if they had dominion over the faith of Christians : 
what they received of the Lord, all must receive from them ; but in other things 
they must not make their opinions and wills a rule and standard to all other 
people, to be admitted with animplicit faith, and submitted to with an implicit 
Obedience. The reasons for this prohibition are, First. “ One is your Master, 
even Christ,” ver. 8. And again, ver. 10. Note, 1. Christ is our master, our 
teacher, our guide. Mr. George Herbert, when he named the name of Christ, 
usually added, ‘My master.’ 2. Christ only is our master: ministers are but 
ushers in the school; Christ only is the master, that great prophet, whom we 
must hear, and be ruled and overruled by—whose word must be an oracle and 
alaw to us: “ Verily I say unto you,” must be enough for us. And if he only 
be our master, then for his ministers to set up for dictators, and to pretend to a 
supremacy, and an infallibilty, is a daring usurpation of that honour of Christ 
which he will not give to another. Secondly. “ All ye are brethren.” Minis- 
ters are not only brethren to one another, but to the people; and therefore it 
ill becomes them to be masters, when there are none for them to master it over 
but their brethren; yea, and we are all younger brethren, otherwise the eldest 
might claim an excellency of dignity and power, Gen. xlix.3. But to preclude 
that, Christ himself is “the firstborn among many brethren,” Rom. viii. 29. 
“Ye are brethren,” as ye are all disciples of the same master: school-fellows 
are brethren, and as such should help one another in getting their lesson; but 
it will by no means be allowed that one of the scholars step into the master’s 
seat, and give law to the school. If we are all brethren, we must not be many 
masters, Jas. iii. 1. . 

Secondly. They are forbidden to ascribe such titles to others, ver. 9: ‘ Call 
no man your father upon the earth:” ‘ Constitute no man the father of your 
religion i! that is, the founder, author, director, and governor of it. The fathers 
of our flesh must be called fathers, and as such we must give them reverence, 
but God only must be owned as the Father of our spirits, Heb: xii. 9. Our 
religion must not be derived from, or made to depend upon any man. We are 
born again to the spiritual and divine life, “not of corruptible seed, but by the 
Word of God,” not “of the will of the flesh, or the will of man,-but of God.” 
Now the will of man not being the rise of our religion, must not be the rule of 
it: we must not jurare in verba magistri— not swear to the dictates of any 
creature, not the wisest or best, nor pin our faith on any man’s sleeve, because 
we know not whither he will carry it. St. Paul calls himself a father to those 
whose conversion he had been an instrument of, 1 Cor. iv. 10; Phile. 10: but he 

retends to no dominion over them, and useth that title to note, not authority 
but affection; therefore he calls them not his obliged, but his beloved sons, 
1 Cor. iv. 14. ‘The reason given is, “ One is your Father, which is in heaven 
God is our Father, and is all in all in our religion. He is the fountain of it, 
and its founder ; the life of it, and its Lord; from whom alone, as the original 
our spiritual life is derived, and on whom it doth depend. He is Father of all 
lights, Jas. i. 17; that “one Father, from whom are all things, and we in 
him,” Eph. iv. 6. Christ having taught us to say, “ Our Father which art 
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in heaven ;” let us “call no man father upon earth;” no man, because man is a | 


worm, and the son of man is a worm, hewn out of the same rock with us; 
especially not upon earth, for man upon earth is a sinful worm; “there is not 
a just man upon earth that doth good and sinneth not,” and therefore not fit to 
be called father. 

_ 2nd. Here is a precept of humility and mutual subjection, ver. 11. ‘‘ He that 
is greatest among you shall be your servant;” not only call himself so; we 
know of one that styles himself servus servorum Dei— servant of the servants 
of God, but acts as Rabbi, and Father, and Master, and Dominus Deus noster 


—‘the Lord our God, and what not; but he shall be so: take itas a promise, | 
he shall be accounted greatest, and stand highest in the favour of God that is | 


mhost submissive and serviceable; or as a precept, he that is advanced to any 
place of dignity, trust, and honour in the church, “let him be your servant?” 


(some copies read éorw for éorac:) let him not think that his patent of honour is | 


awrit of ease; no, he that is greatest is not a lord, but a minister. 
who knew his privilege as well as duty, though free from all, yet made himself 
servant of all, 1 Cor. ix.19. And our Master frequently pressed it upon his 
disciples to be humble and self-denying, mild and condescending, and to abound 
in all offices of Christian love, though mean, and to the meanest, and of this 
hath set us an example. 

3rd. Hereis a good reason for all this, ver. 12. Consider, 

First. The punishment intended for the proud: “* Whosoever shall exalt 


St. Paul, | 


himself shall be abased.” If God give them repentance, they will be abased | 
in their own eyes, and will abhor themselves for it; if they repent not, sooner | 


or later they will be abased before the world. 
of his pride was turned to be a fellow-commoner with the beasts; Herod to be 
a feast for the worms; and Babylon, that sat as a queen, to be the scorn of 
nations. God made the proud and aspiring priests contemptible and base, 
Mal. ii. 9; and the lying prophet to be the tail, Zsa. ix. 15. But if proud men 
have not marks of humiliation set upon them in this world, there is a day 
coming when they shall “rise to everlasting shame and contempt,” Dan. xii. 2: 
ie iba igs Bk he reward the proud doer, Ps. xxxi. 23. 

Secondly. The preferment intended for the humble: “he that shall humble 
himself shall be exalted.” Humility is that ornament which is in the sight of 
God of great price. In this world the humble have their honour of being 
accepted with the holy God, and respected by all wise and good men, of 
being qualified for, and often called out to, the most honourable services; for 
honour is like the shadow, which flees from those that pursue it, and grasp 
atit, but follows those that flee from it. However, in the other world, the 
that have humbled themselves in contrition for their sin, in compliance wit 
their God, and in condescension to their brethren, shall be exalted to inherit 
Lad ge of glory; shall be not only owned, but crowned, before angels 

nen, 


13 But woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites ! for ye shut up the kingdom of heaven 
against men: for ye neither go in yourselves, neither 
suffer ye them that are entering to go in. 14 Woe 
unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye 
devour widows’ houses, and for a pretence make 


long prayer: therefore ye shall receive the greater 
132. 


Nebuchadnezzar in the height | 
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damnation. 15 Woe unto you, scribes and Pha- 
risees, hypocrites! for ye compass sea and land to 
make one proselyte, and when he is made, ye make 
him twofold more the child of hell than yourselves, 
16 Woe unto you, ye blind guides, which say, Who- 
soever shall swear by the temple, it is nothing ; but 
whosoever shall swear by the gold of the temple, 
he is a debtor! 17 Ye fools and blind: for whether 
is greater, the gold, or the temple that sanctifieth the 
gold? 18 And, Whosoever shall swear by the altar, 
it is nothing; but whosoever sweareth by the gift 
that is upon it, he is guilty. 19 Ye fools and 
blind, for whether zs greater, the gift, or the altar 
that sanctifieth the gift? 20 Whoso therefore shall 
swear by the altar, sweareth by it, and by all things 
thereon. 21 And whoso shall swear by the temple, 
sweareth by it, and by him that dwelleth therein. 
22 And he that shall swear by heaven, sweareth b 

the throne of God, and by him that sitteth thereon. 
23 Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! 
for ye pay tithe of mint and anise and cummin, and 
have omitted the weightier matters of the law, judg- 
ment, mercy, and faith: these ought ye to have 
done, and not to leave the other undone. 24 Ye 
blind guides, which strain at a gnat, and swallow 
a camel. 25 Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites! for ye make clean the outside of the 
cup and of the platter, but within they are full of 
extortion and excess. 26 Thou blind Pharisee, 
cleanse first that which ts within the cup and platter, 
that the outside of them may be clean also. 27 Woe 
unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye 
are like unto whited sepulchres, which indeed appear 
beautiful outward, but are within full of dead men’s 
bones, and of all uncleanness. 28 Liven so ye also 
outwardly appear righteous unto men, but within 
ye are full of hypocrisy and iniquity. 29 Woe 
unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! because 
ye build the tombs of the prophets, and garnish the 
sepulchres of the righteous, 30 And say, If we 
had been in the days of our fathers, we would not 
have been partakers with them in the blood of the 
prophets. 31 Wherefore ye be witnesses unto your- 
selves, that ye are the children of them which killed 
the prophets. 32 Fill ye up then the measure of 
your fathers. 33 Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, 


how can ye escape the damnation of hell ? 


In these verses we have eight woes levelled directly against the scribes and 
Pharisees by our Lord Jesus Christ, like so many claps of thunder, or flashes 
of lightning from mount Sinai: three woes are made to look very dreadful, 
Rev. viii. 13; ix. 10; but_here are eight woes, in opposition to the eight 
beatitudes, ch. v.3. The Gospel has its woes, as well as the law; and gospel 
curses are, of all other, the heaviest. These woes are the more remarkable, 
not only because of the authority, but because of the meekness and gentleness 
of him that denounced them. He came to bless, and loved to bless ; but if his 
wrath be kindled, to be sure there is cause for it; and who shall entreat for 
him that the great Intercessor pleads against? A woe from Christ is a 
remediless woe. This is here the burthen of the song, and it is a heavy 
burthen ; “ Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites.” Note, 1. The 
scribes and Pharisees were hypocrites ; that is it in which all the rest of their 
ill characters are summed up: it was the leaven which gaye the relish to all 
they said and did. An hypocrite is a stage-player in religion; that is the 

rimary signification of the word; he personates or acts the part of one that 

e neither is nor may be, or perhaps that he neither is nor would be, 2. That 
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hypocrites are ina woful state and condition. ‘ Woe to hypocrites, so he said 
whose saying their case is miserable, makes it so; while they live, their religion 
is vain; when they die, their ruin is great. Now each of these woes against the 
scribes and Pharisees has a reason annexed to it, containing a several crime 
charged upon them, proving their hypocrisy, and justifying the judgment of 
Christ upon them; for his woes, his curses, are never causeless. 

I. They were sworn enemies to the Gospel of Christ, and consequently to the 
salvation of the souls of men, ver.13: they “shut up the kingdom of heaven 
against men ;” that is, they did all they could to keep people from believing in 
Christ, and so entering into his kingdom. Christ came to open the kingdom 
of heaven; that is, to lay open for us a new and living way into it, to bring 
men to be subjects of that kingdom. Now the scribes and Pharisees, who sat 
in Moses’ seat, and pretended to the key of knowledge, ought to have con- 
tributed their assistance herein, by opening those scriptures of the Old Tes- 
tament which pointed at the Messiah and his kingdom in their true proper 
sense; they that undertook to expound Moses and the prophets should have 
shewed the people how they testified of Christ; that Daniel’s weeks were 
expiring, the sceptre was departed from Judah; and therefore now was the 
time for the Messiah’s appearing. Thus they might have facilitated that great 
work, and have helped thousands to heaven; but instead of this they shut up 
the kingdom of heaven; they made it their business to press the ceremonial 
law, which was now in the vanishing; and to suppress the prophecies, which 
were now in the accomplishing; and to beget and nourish up in the minds of 
people prejudices against Christ and his doctrine. 

First. They would not go in themselves: “ Have any of the rulers or of 
the Pharisees believed on him?” Jno. vii. 48. No, they were too proud to stoop 
to his meanness, too formal to be reconciled to his plainness; they did not like 
a religion which insisted so much on humility, self-denial, contempt of the 
world, and spiritual worship. Repentance was the door of admission into 
this kingdom ; and nothing could be more disagreeable to the Pharisees, that 
justified themselves, and admired themselves, than to repent; that is, to accuse, 
and abase, and abhor themselves: therefore they went not in themselves; but 
that was not all. ; . : 

Secondly. They would not suffer them that were entering to go in. It is 
bad to keep away from Christ ourselves, but it is worse to keep others from 
him: yet that is commonly the way of hypocrites ; they do not love that any 
should go beyond them in religion, or be better than they. Their not going 
in themselves was a hindrance to many; for having so great an interest in the 

eople, multitudes rejected the Gospel only because their leaders did; but 
hestdes that, they opposed both Christ’s entertaining of sinners, Z2. vil. 39 
and sinners entertaining of Christ. They perverted his doctrine, confronted 
his miracles, quarrelled with his disciples, and represented him and his in- 
stitutes and economy to the people in the most disingenuous, disadvantageous 
manner imaginable; they thundered out their excommunications against those 
that confessed him, and used all their wit and power to serve their malice 
against him: and thus they shut up the kingdom of heaven, so that they 
who would enter into it must suffer violence, ch. xi. 12, and press into it 
(Lu. xvi. 16) through a crowd of scribes and Pharisees, and all the obstruc- 
tions and difficulties they could contrive to lay in their way. How well is it 
for us that our salvation is not intrusted in the hands of any. man, or company 
of men, in the world; if it were, we were undone. They that shut out of the 
church, would shut out of heaven, if they could; but the malice of men cannot 
make the promise of God, to his chosen, of none effect. Blessed be God, it 
cannot. 

Il. They made religion and the form of godliness a cloak and stalking- 
horse to their covetous practices and desires, ver. 14. Obserye here, 

First. What their wicked practices were: they devoured widows’ houses, 
either by quartering themselves and their attendants upon them for enter- 
tainment, which must be of the best, for men of their figure; or by insinuating 
themselves into their affections, and so getting to be the trustees of their 
estates, which they could make an easy prey of; for who could presume to call 
such as they were to an account? ‘The thing they aimed at, was to enrich 
themselves; and this being their chief and highest end, all considerations of 
justice and equity were laid aside, and eyen widows’ houses were sacrificed 
to this. Widows are of the weaker sex, in its weakest state, easily imposed 
upon, and therefore they fastened on them to make a prey of. ‘They devoured 
those whom by the law of God they were particularly obliged to protect, 
patronize, and relieve. ‘There is a woe in the Old Testament to those that 
made widows their prey, Jsa. x. 1, 2; and Christ here seconded it with his woe. 
God is the judge of the widows; they are his peculiar care; he establisheth 
their border, Pr. xv. 25, and espouseth their cause, Wz. xxii. 22, 23: yet these 
were they whose houses the Pharisees devoured by wholesale; so greedy were 
they to get their bellies filled with the treasures of wickedness: their devour- 
ing notes, not only covetousness, but cruelty in their oppression, described 

tc. iii, 3; they eat the flesh, and flay the skin; and doubtless they did all 
this under colour of law ; for they did it so artfully that it passed uncensured, 
and did not at all lessen the people’s yeneration forthem. — \ 

Secondly. What was the cloak with which they covered this wicked practice? 
For a pretence they made long prayers; very long indeed, if it be true, which 
some of the Jewish writers tell us, that they spent three hours at a time in the 
formalities of meditation and prayer, and did it thrice every day, which is more 
than an upright soul, that makes conscience of being inward with God in the 
duty, dares pretend ordinarily to do; but to the Pharisees it was easy enough, 
who never made a business of the duty, and always made a trade of the outside 
of it. By this craft they got their wealth, and maintained their grandeur, It 
is not probable that these long prayers were extemporary; for then (as 
Mr. Baxter observes) the Pharisees had much more of the gift of prayer than 
Christ’s disciples had; but rather that they were stated forms of words in use 
among them, which they said over by tale, as the papists drop their beads. 
Christ doth not here condemn long prayers, as in themselves hypocritical ; 
nay, if there were not a great appearance of good in them, they would not 
have been used for a pretence; and the cloak must be very thick which was 
used to cover such wicked practices. Christ himself continued all night in 

rayer to God; and we are commanded to pray without ceasing too soon. 

here there are many sins to be confessed, and many wants to pray for the 
supply of, and many mercies to give thanks for, there is occasion for long 
prayers; but the Pharisees’ long prayers were made up of vain repetitions, 
and, which was the end of them, they were for a pretence. By them they got 
the reputation of pious devout men, that loved prayer, and were the favourites 
of Heayen; and by this means people were made to believe it was not possible 
such men as they should cheat them; and therefore happy the widow that 
could get a Pharisee for her trustee and guardian to her children. ‘Thus, while 
they seem to soar heayenwards upon the rings of prayer, their eye, like the 
kite’s, was all the while upon their prey on earth, some widow's house or other, 
that lay convenient for them. ‘Thus circumcision was the cloak of the She- 
chemites’ covetousness, Gen. xxxiv. 22, 23; andthe payment of a vow in Hebron, 
the cover of Absalom’s rebellion, 2 Sam. xv.7; and_a fast in Jezreel must 
patronize Naboth’s murder, and tie Sxttr bation of Baal is the footstool of 
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Jehu’s ambition. Popish priests, under pretence of long prayers for the dead, 
masses and dirges, and I know not what stuff, enrich themselves, by devouring 
the houses of the widows and fatherless. Note, It is no new thing for the 
show and form of godliness to be made a cloak to the greatest enormities. 
But dissembled piety, however it passeth now, will be reckoned for as double 


| ahaetty “in the day when God shall judge the secrets of men.” 


hirdly. The doom passed upon them for this; “therefore ye shall receive 
the greater damnation.” Note, 1. There are degrees of damnation; there are 
some whose sin being more inexcusable, their ruin will be more intolerable. 
2. The pretences of religion, which hypocrites use to disguise or excuse their 
sin now, will aggravate their condemnation shortly. Such is the deceitfulness 
of sin, that that very thing by which sinners hope to expiate and atone for 
their sins, will come against them, and make their sins more exceeding sinful. 
But it is sad for the criminal when his defence proves his offence, and his 
plea, ‘We have prophesied in thy name, and in thy name made long prayers,’ 
heightens the charge against him. 

Ill. While they were such enemies to the conversion of souls to Christianity, 
they were very industrious in the perversion of them to their faction; they 
shut up the kingdom of heaven against those that would turn to Christ, but 
at the same time compassed sea and land to make proselytes to themselves, 
ver. 15, Observe here, 

First. Their commendable industry in making proselytes to the Jewish 
religion; not only proselytes of the gate, who obliged themselves to no more 
but the observance of the seven precepts of the sons of Noah, but proselytes of 
righteousness, who addicted themselves wholly to all the rites of the Jewish 
religion, for that was the game they flew at; for this, for one such, though 
but one, they compass sea and land, had many a cunning reach, and laid 
many a plot, rode, and run, and sent, and wrote, and laboured unweariedly; 
and what did they aim at? Not the glory of God, and the good of souls ; 
but that they might have the credit of making them proselytes; and the 
advantage of making a prey of them, when they were made. Note, 1. The 
making of proselytes, if it be to the truth and serious godliness, and be done 
with a good design, is a good work, well worthy of the utmost care and pains. 
Such is the value of souls, that nothing must be thought too much to do to 
“save a soul from death.” ‘The industry of the Pharisees herein may shew the 
negligence of many, who would be thought to act from better principles, but 
will be at no pains or cost to propagate the Gospel. 2. To make a proselyte 
sea and land must be compassed; all ways and means must be tried; first one 
way, and then another, must be tried; all little enough; but all well paid, if the 
point be gained. 3. Carnal hearts seldom stick at pains to carry on their carnal 
purposes: when a proselyte is to be made to serve a turn for themselves, they 
will compass sea and land to make him, rather than be balked. 

Secondly. Their cursed impiety, in abusing their proselytes, when they were 
made: ye make him the disciple of a Pharisee presently, and he sucks in all 
their notions, and so “ ye make him twofold more the child of hell than your- 
selves.” Note, 1. Hypocrites, while they fancy themselves heirs of heaven, 
are, in the judgment of Christ, the children of hell. The rise of their hypocrisy 
is from hell, for the devil is the father of lies; and the tendency of their 
hypocrisy is towards hell; that is the country they belong to, the inheritance 
they are heirs to: they are called children of hell, because of their rooted 
enmity to the kingdom of heaven, which was the principle and genius of 
Pharisaism. 2. Though all that maliciously oppose the Gospel are children 
of hell, yet some are twofold more so than others, more furious and bigoted 
and malignant. 3. Perverted proselytes are commonly the greatest bigots: 
the scholars outdid their masters; 1st. In fondness of ceremony. ‘Che Pharisees 
themselves saw the folly of their own impositions, and in their hearts smiled 
at the obsequiousness of those that conformed to them; but their proselytes 
were eager for them. Note, Weak heads commonly admire those shows and 
ceremonies which wise men (however for public ends they countenance them) 
cannot but think meanly of. 2nd. In fury against Christianity. The proselytes 
readily imbibed the oe which their crafty leaders were not wanting to 

ossess them with, and so became extremely hot against the truth. The most 
bitter enemies the apostles met with, in all places, were the Hellenist Jews, 
that were mostly proselytes, Acts xiil. 45; xiv. 2—19; xvii. 5; xvili.6. Paul, 
a disciple of the Pharisees, was exceedingly mad against the Christians, 
Acts xxvi. 113; when his master, Gamaliel, seems to have been more moderate. 

IV. Their seeking of their own worldly gain and honour more than God's 

glory, put them upon coining false and unwarrantable distinctions, with which 
they led the people into dangerous mistahes, particularly in the matter of oaths, 
which, as an evidence of a universal sense of religion, have been by all nations 
accounted sacred, ver. 16, “ye blind guides.” Note, 1. It is sad to think how 
many are under the guidance of such as are themselves blind; who undertake 
to shew others that way which they are themselves willingly ignorant of: “ His 
watchmen are blind,” Jsa. lvi. 10; and, too often, ‘the people love to have it 
so,” and say to the seers, “ See not.” But the case is bad when the leaders of 
the people cause them to err, Jsa. ix. 16. 2. Though the condition of those 
whose guides are blind is very sad, yet that of the blind guides themselves is 
yet more woful. Christ denounceth a woe to the blind guides, that have the 
blood of so many souls to answer for. Now to prove their blindness, he 
instanceth in the matter of swearing, and shews what corrupt casuists they 
were. 
First. He lays down the doctrine they taught. 1. They allowed swearing by 
creatures, provided they were consecrated to the service of God, and stood in 
any special relation to him. They allowed swearing by the temple, and the 
altar, though they were the work of men’s hands, intended to be the servants 
of God’s honour, not sharers init. An oath is an appeal to God, to his om- 
niscience and justice; and to make this appeal to any creature is to put that 
creature into the place of God: see Dew. vi. 13. 2. They distinguished be- 
tween an oath by the temple, and an oath by the gold of the yeuples an oath 
by the altar, and by the gift upon the altar; making the latter binding, but not, 
the former. Here was a adaple wickedness: Ist. That there were some oaths 
which they dispensed with, and made light of, and reckoned a man was not 
bound by, to assert the truth, or perform a promise. They ought not to have 
sworn by the temple or the altar; but when they had so sworn, they were 
taken in the words of their mouth. That doctrine cannot be of the God of 
truth, which gives countenance to the breach of faith in any case whatsoever. 
Oaths are edge tools, and are not to be jested with. 2nd, That they preferred 
the gold before the temple, and the gift before the altar, to encourage people 
to bring gifts to the altar, and gold to the treasures of the temple, which they 
hoped to be gainers by. They who had made gold their hope, and whose eyes 
were blinded by gifts in secret, were great friends to the Corban; and gain 
being their godliness, by a thousand artifices they made religion truckle to 
their worldly interests. Corrupt church guides make things to be sin, or no 
sin, as it serves their purposes, and lay a much greater stress on that which 
concerns their own gain, than that which is for God’s glory, and the good of 
souls. 

Secondly. He shews the folly and absurdity of this distinction, ver. 17, 19: 
“Ye fools and blind.” It was in the way of a necessary reproof, not an angry 
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reproach, that Christ called them fools. Let it suffice us, from the Word of 
wisdom, to shew the folly of sinful opinions and practices ; but for the fasten- 
ing of the character upon particular persons, leave that to Christ, who knows 
what is in man, and hath forbidden us to say, “ Thou fool. To convict them 
of folly, he appeals to themselves, “ Whether is greater, the gold,” (the golden 
vessels and ornaments, or the gold in the treasury,) “ or the temple that sanc- 
tifieth the gold? the gift, or the altar that sanctifieth the gift ? Any one will 
own, Propter quod aliquid est tale, id est magis tale,—that, on account of 
which any thing is qualified in a particular way, must itself be much more 
qualified in the same way.’ They that sware by the gold of the temple had 
an eye to it as holy; but what was it that made it holy, but the holiness of the 
temple, to the service of which it was appropriated? And therefore the 
temple cannot be less holy than the gold, but must be more so; for the less 
is blessed and sanctified of the better, Heb. vii. 7. The temple and altar were 
dedicated to God fixedly, the gold and gift but secondarily. hrist is our 
altar, Heb. xiii. 10; our temple, Jno. ii. 21; for it is he that sanctifies all our 
gifts, and puts an acceptableness in them, 1 Pet. ii.5. "Those that put their 
own works into the place of Christ’s righteousness, in justification, are guilty 
of the Pharisees’ absurdity, that preferred the gift before the altar. HEvery 
true Christian is a living temple, and by virtue thereof common things are 
sanctified to him: “unto the pure all things are pure,” Z%¢. i. 153 and the 
“unbelieving husband is sanctified by the believing wife,” 1 Cor. vii. 14. 

Thirdly. He rectifies the mistake, ver. 20—22, by reducing all those oaths 
they had invented, to the true intent of an oath, which is, ‘By the name of the 
Lord;’ so that though an oath by the temple, or the altar, or heaven, be for- 
mally bad, yet they are binding: Quod fiert non debuit, factum valet,— Engage- 
ments which ought not to have been made, are yet, when made, binding. A 
man shall never take advantage of his own fault. 1. He that swears by the 
altar, let him not think to shake off the obligation of it, by saying, The altar is 
but wood, and stone, and brass; for his oath shall be construed most strongly 
against himself, because he was culpable, and so as that the obligation of it 
may be preserved; Ut res potius valeat quam pereat,—‘the obligation being 
hereby strengthened, rather than destroyed.’ And therefore an oath “by the 
altar” shall be interpreted “ by it, and by all things thereon;” for the appur- 
tenances pass with the principal; and the things thereon being offered up to 
God, to swear by it and them was, in effect, to call God himself to witness ; 
for it was the altar of God, and he that went to that, went to God, Ps. xliii. 4; 
xxvi.6. 2. He that swears by the temple, if he understand what he doth, can- 
not but apprehend that the ground of such a respect to it is, not because it isa 
fine house, but because it is the house of God, dedicated to his service, the 

lace which he hath chosen to put his name there; and therefore he “swears 

y it, and by him that dwelleth therein ;” there he was pleased, in a peculiar 
manner, to manifest himself, and give tokens of his presence; so that whoso 
sware by it, sware by Him who had said, “‘ This is my rest; here will I dwell.” 
Good Christians are God’s temples, and the Spirit of God dwells in them, 
1 Cor. iii. 16; vi. 19; and God takes what is done to them as done to himself. 
He that grieves a gracious soul, grieves it and the Spirit that dwells in it, 
Eph. iv. 30. 3. If a man swear by heaven, he sins, ch. v. 34; yet he shall not 
therefore be discharged from the obligation of his oath; no, God will make 
him know that the heaven he swears by is his throne, Zsa. Ixvi. 1; and he that 
swears by the throne, appeals to him that sits upon it, who, as he resents 
the affront done to him in the form of an oath, so he will certainly revenge the 
greater atfront done to him by the violation of it. Christ will not countenance 
the evasion of a solemn oath, though never so plausible. 

V. They were very strict and precise in the smaller matters of the law, but as 
careless and loose in the weightier matters, ver. 23, 24. ‘Chey were partial in the 
law, Mal. ii. 9; would pick and choose their duty, according as they were 
interested or stood affected. Sincere obedience is universal; and he that from 
a right principle obeys any of God’s precepts will have respect to them all, 
Ps. cxix. 6; but hypocrites, who act in religion for themselves, and not for 
God, will do no more in religion than they can serve a turn by for themselves. 
The partiality of the scribes and Pharisees appears here in two instances : 

First. They observed smaller duties, but omitted greater; they were very 
exact in paying tithes, till it came to mint, anise, and cummin; their exactness 
in tithing of which would not cost them much, but would be cried up and 
they should buy reputation pretty cheap. The Pharisee boasted of this: “I give 
tithes of all that IL possess,” Zw. xviii. 12. But it is likely they had ends of their 
own to serve, and would find their own account in it; for the priests and 
Levites, to whom the tithes were paid, were in their interests, and knew how 
to return their kindness. Paying tithes was their duty, and what the law 
required. Christ tells them they ought not to leave it undone. Note, All 
ought, in their places, to contribute to the support and maintenance of a stand- 
ing ministry. Withholding tithes is called robbing God, Mal. iii. 8—10. They 
that are taught in the Word, and do not communicate to them that teach them, 
that love a cheap Gospel, come short of the Pharisees. But that which Christ 
here condemns them for is, that they “omitted the weightier matters of the 
law, judgment, mercy, and faith ;” and their niceness in paying tithes was, if 
not to atone to God, yet at least to excuse and palliate to men the omission of 
those. All the things of God’s law are weighty, but those are most weighty 
which are most expressive of inward holiness in the heart—the instances of 
self-denial, contempt of the world, and resignation to God, in which lies the 
life of religion. Judgment and mercy towards men, and faith towards God 
are the weighty matters of the law, the good things which the Lord our Go 
requires, Mic. vi. 8; to do justly, and love mercy, and humble ourselves by 
faith, to walk with God. This is the obedience which is better than sacrifice, 
or tithe; judgment is preferred before sacrifice, Zsa. i. 11. To be just to the 
priests in their tithe, and yet to cheat and defraud every body else, is but to 
mock God, and deceive ourselves. Mercy also is preferred before sacrifice, 
Hos. vi. 6. To feed those who made themselves fat with the offerings of the 
Lord, and at the same time to shut up the bowels of compassion from a brother 
or a sister, that is naked and destitute of daily food—to pay tithe-mint to the 
priest, and to deny a crumb to Lazarus, is to lie open to that judgment without 
mercy which is awarded to those who pretended to judgment, and shewed no 
mercy. Nor will judgment and mercy serve, without faith in Divine revelation; 
for God will be honoured in his truth, as well as in his laws. 

Secondly. They avoided lesser sins, but committed greater, ver. 24. “Ye blind 
guides ;” so he had called them before, ver. 16, for their corrupt teaching; here 
he calls them so for their corrupt living; for their example was leading, as 
well as their doctrine; and in this also they were blind and partial; they 
strained at a gnat, and swallowed a camel. In their doctrine, they strained 
at gnats, warned people against every the least violation of the tradition of the 
elders ; in their practice, they strained at gnats, heaved at them with a seeming 
dread, as if they had a great abhorrence of ih, and were afraid of it in the least 
instance; but they made no difficulty of those sins which, in comparison with 
them, were as a camel to a gnat. hen they devoured widows’ houses, the 
did indeed swallow a camel; when they gave Judas the price of innocent blood, 
and yet scrupled to put, the returned money into the treasury, ch. xxvii. 63 
wuen they would not go into the jadement hall, for fear of being defiled, and 
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yet would stand at the door, and cry out against the holy Jesus, Jno. xviii. 28 3 
when they quarrelled with the disciples for eating with unwashen hands, and 
yet, for the filling of the Corban, taught people to break the fifth commandment, 
—they strained at gnats, or less things, and yet swallowed camels. It is not the 
serupling of a little sin that Christ here reproves; if it be a sin, though but a 
gnat, it must be strained at; but the doing of that, and then swallowing a 
camel—in the lesser matters of the law to be superstitious, and to be profane 
in the greater —is the hypocrisy here condemned. 

VI. They were all for the outside, and not at all for the inside of religion ; 
they were more desirous and solicitous to appear pious to men, than to 
approve themselves so towards God. This is illustrated by two similitudes : 

First. They are compared to a vessel that is clean washed on the outside, 
but all dirt within, ver. 25,26. The Pharisees placed religion in that which, at 
best, was but a point of decency, the washing of cups, Mar. vii.4: they were in 
care to eat their meat in clean cups and platters, but made no conscience of 
getting their meat by extortion, and using it to excess. Now what a foolish 
thing would it be for aman to wash only the outside of a cup, which is to be 
looked at; and to leave the inside dirty, which is to be used: so they who only 
avoid scandalous sins, that would spoil their reputation with men, but allow 
themselves in heart wickedness, which renders them odious to the pure and 
holy God. In reference to this, Observe, 1. The practice of the Pharisees: 
they made clean the outside. In those things which fell under the observation 
of their neighbours, they seemed very exact; and carried on their wicked 
pe a with so much artifice, that their wickedness was not suspected: 
people generally took them for very good men; but within, in the recesses of 
their hearts, and the close retirements of their lives, they were full of extortion 
and excess, of violence and incontinenee; so Dr. Hammond; that is, of injus- 
tice and intemperance; while they would seem to be godly, they were neither 
sober nor righteous; their inward part was very wickedness, Ps. y. 9; and that 
we are really, that we are inwardly. 2. The rule Christ gives in opposition to 
this practice, ver. 26. It is addressed to the blind Pharisee. They thought 
themselves the seers of the land, Jno. ix. 40; but Christ calls them blind. 
Note, Those are blind in Christ’s account, who (how quick-sighted soever 
they are in other things) are strangers, and no enemies, to the wickedness of 
their own hearts; that see not, and hate not, the secret sin that lodgeth there. 
Self-ignorance is the most shameful and hurtful ignorance, Rev. iii. 17, The rule 
is, “ cleanse first that which is within.” Note, The principal care of every one 
of us should be, to wash our hearts from wickedness, Je7. iv. 14. The main 
business of a Christian lies within, to get cleansed from the filthiness of the 
spirit. Corrupt affections and inclinations,—the secret lusts that lurk in the 
soul, unseen and unobserved,—those must first be mortified and subdued; 
those sins must be conscientiously abstained from, which the eye of God only 
is a witness to, who searcheth the heart. Observe, The method prescribed : 
“ cleanse first that which is within;” not that only, but that first; because, if 
due care be taken concerning that, the outside will be clean also. External 
motives and inducements may keep the outside clean, while the inside is filthy ; 
but if renewing, sanctifying grace make clean the inside, that will have an in- 
fluence upon the outside, for the commanding principle is within. If the heart 
be well kept, all is well; “for out of it are the issues of life:” the eruptions 
will vanish of course: if the heart and spirit be made new, there will be a new- 
ness of life: here, therefore, we must begin with ourselves ; “first cleanse that 
which is within :” we then make sure work, when this is our first work. 

Secondly. They are compared to whited sepulchres, ver. 27, 28, 1. They were 
fair without; “like sepulchres, which appear beautiful outward.” Some make 
it to refer to the custom of the Jews to whiten graves, only for the notifying of 
them, especially if they were in unusual places, that people might avoid them, 
because of the ceremonial pollution contracted by the touch of a grave, 
Num. xix. 16. And it was part of the charge of the overseers of the hightnn 8 
to repair that whitening when it was decayed. Sepulchres were thus made 
remarkable, 2 Kin, xxiii. 16,17. The formality of hypocrites, by which they study 
to recommend themselves to the world, doth but make all wise and foo8 men 
the more careful to avoid them, for fear of being defiled by them: “ Beware of 
the scribes,” Zw. xx. 46. It rather alludes to the custom of whitening the sepul- 
chres of eminent persons, for the beautifying of them. It is said here, ver. 29, 
that they garnished “the sepulchres of the righteous,” as it is usual with us to 
erect monuments upon the graves of great persons, and to strew flowers on the 
graves of dear friends. Now, the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees 
was like the ornaments of a grave, or the dressing up of a dead body, only for 
show. The top of their ambition was to appear righteous before men, and to 
be applauded and had in admiration by them. But, 2. They were foul within, 
like sepulchres, ‘full of dead men’s bones and all uncleanness:” so vile are our 
bodies when the soul has deserted them. Thus were they full of hypocrisy and 
iniquity. Hypocrisy is the worst iniquity of all other. Note, It is possible for 
those that have their hearts full of sin, yet to have their lives free from blame 
and to appear very good. But what will it avail us to have the good word of 
our fellow-servants, if our Master do not say, “ Well done?” hen all other 
graves are opened, these whited sepulchres will be looked into, and the dead 
men’s bones, and all the uncleanness shall be brought out, and be spread before 
all the host of heaven, Jer. viii. 1, 2; for itis the day when God shall judge, not 
the shows, but the secrets of men: and it will then be small comfort to them 
who shall have their portion with hypocrites, to remember how creditably and 
plausibly they went to hell, applauded by all their neighbours. 

Vil. They pretended a deal of kindness for the memory of the prophets that 
were dead and gone, while they hated and persecuted those that were present with 
them. This is put last, because it was the blackest part of their character, 
God is jealous for his honour in his laws and ordinances, and resents it, if they 
be profaned and abused; but he has often expressed a no less jealonsy for his 
honour in his prophets and ministers, and resents it worse, if they be wronged 
and persecuted: and therefore, when our Lord Jesus comes to this head, he 
speaks more fully than upon any of the other, ver. 2937; for he that toucheth 
his create: toucheth his anointed, and toucheth the apple of his eye. Ob- 
serve, here 

First. The respect which the scribes and Pharisees pretended for the pro- 
phets that were gone, ver. 29, 30. This was the varnish, and that in which 
they outwardly appeared righteous. 1. They honoured the relics of the pro- 
phets; they built their tombs, and garnished their sepulchres. In seems the 

laces of their burial were known: David’s sepulchre was with them, Acts ii. 29, 
There was a title upon the sepulchre of the man of God, 2 Kin. xxiii. 17; and 
Josiah thought it respect enough not to move his bones, ver. 28. But they 
would do more, rebuild and beautify them. Now consider this, Ist. As an 
instance of honour done to deceased prophets, who, while they lived, were 
counted as the offscouring of all things, and had all manner of eyil spoken 
against them falsely. Note, God can extort, even from bad men, an acknow- 
jenetnsnt of the honour of piety and holiness. Them that honour God, he 
will honour; and sometimes with those from whom contempt is expected, 
2 Sam. vi. 27. “The memory of the just is blessed,” when the names of those 
that hated and persecuted them shall be covered with shame. The honour of 
constancy and resolution in the way of duty will be a lasting honour; and 
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those that are manifest to God, will be manifest in the consciences of those 
about them. 2nd. As an instance of the hypocrisy of the scribes and Pharisees, 
who paid this respect to them. Note, Carnal people can easily honour the 
memories of faithful ministers that are dead and gone; because they do not re- 
prove them, nor disturb them in their sins. Dead prophets are seers that see 
not, and those they can bear well enough; they do not torment them, as the 
living witnesses do, that bear their testimony, viva voce,—‘ with a living voice,’ 
Rev. xi. 10. They can pay a respect to the writings of the dead prophets, which 
tell them what they should be; but not the reproofs of the living prophets, which 
tell them what they are. Sit divus, modo non sit vivus,— Let there be saints, but 
let them not.be living here.’ The extravagant respect which the church of Rome 
pays to the memory of saints departed. especially the martyrs, dedicating days 
and places to their names, enshrining their relics, praying to them, and offering 
to their images, while they make themselves drunk with the blood of the saints 
of their own day, is a manifest proof that they not only succeed, but exceed, 
the scribes and Pharisees, in a counterfeit, hypocritical religion, which builds 
the prophets’ tombs, but hates the prophets’ doctrine. 

2. They protested against the murder of them, ver. 30: “If we had been in 
the days of our fathers, we would not have been partakers with them.” They 
would never have consented to the silencing of Amos, and the imprisonment of 
Micaiah ; to the putting of Hanani in the stocks, and Jeremiah in the dungeon; 
to the stoning of Zechariah, and the mocking of all the messengers of the Lord, 
and the abuses put upon his prophets: no, not they; they would sooner have 
lost their right fats than have done any such thing: ‘“ What! is thy servant 
a dog?” And yet they were at this time plotting to murder Christ, to whom 
all the prophets bare witness. They think, if they had lived in the days of the 
prophets, they would have heard them gladly, and obeyed; and yet rebelled 
against the light that Christ brought into the world. But it is certain a Herod 
and a Herodias to John Baptist, would have been an Ahab anda Jezebel to 
Elijah. Note, The deceitfulness of sinners’ hearts appears very much in this, 
that while they go down the stream of the sins of their own day, they fancy 
they should have swam against the stream of the sins of the former days; that 
if they had had other people’s opportunities, they would have improved them 
more faithfully; had been in other people’s temptations, they would have 
resisted them more vigorously; when yet they improve not the opportunities 
they have, nor resist the temptations they are in. We are sometimes thinking, If 
we had lived when Christ was upon earth, how constantly we would have fol- 
lowed him; we would not have despised and rejected him, as they then did; and 
yet Christ, in his Spirit, in his Word, in his ministers, is still no better treated. 

Secondly. Their enmity and opposition to Christ and his Gospel notwith- 
standing, and the ruin they were bringing upon themselves, and upon that 
generation thereby, ver. 31—33. Observe here, 1. The indictment proved: 
* Ye be witnesses against yourselves.” Note, There are no hopes for sinners’ 
escaping the judgment of Christ, for want of proof against them, when it is 
easy to find them witnesses against themselves; and their very pleas will not 
only be overruled, but turned to their conviction ; and their own tongues shall 
be made to fall upon them, Ps. lxiv. 8. 1st. By their own confession, it was the 
great wickedness of their forefathers to kill the prophets; so that they knew 
the fault of it, and yet were themselves guilty of the same fact. Note, They 
who condemn sin in others, and yet allow the same or worse in themselves, are 
of all others most inexcusable, Rom. i. 32; ii. 1: they knew they ought not 
to have been partakers with persecutors, and yet were the followers of 
them. Such self-contradictions now will amount to self-condemnation in the 
great day. Christ puts another construction upon their building of the tombs 
of the prophets, than what they intended; as if, beautifying their graves, they 
justified their murderers, Zz. xi. 48; for they persisted in the sin. 2nd. By their 
own confession, these notorious persecutors were their ancestors: “ye are the 
children of them.” They meant no more but that they were their children by 
blood and nature; but Christ turns it upon them, that they were so by whee 
and disposition: You are of those fathers, and their lusts you will do. They 
are, as you say, your fathers, and you do patrizare,—‘take after your fathers.’ 
It is the sin that runs in the blood among you: “As your fathers did, so 
do ye,” Acts vii. 51. They came of a persecuting breed, were a seed of evil 
doers, Isa. i. 4; risen up in their fathers’ stead, Num. xxxii. 14. Malice, and 
envy, and cruelty were bred in the bone with them; and they had formerly 
espoused it for a principle, to do as their fathers did, Jer. xliv.17._ And it is 
observable here, ver. 30, how careful they are to mention the relation; ‘they 
were our fathers that killed the prophets; and they were men in honour and 
power, whose sons and successors we are.’ If they had detested the wicked- 
ness of their ancestors, as they ought to have done, they would not have been 
so fond to call them their fathers ; for it is no credit to be akin to persecutors, 
though they had never so much dignity and dominion. 3 

ves The sentence passed upon them. Christ here proceeds, Ist. To give them u 
to the sin, as irreclaimable, ver. 32: “ Fill ye up then the measure of your fathers. 
If Ephraim be joined to idols, and hate to be reformed, let him alone. ‘ He that is 
filthy, let him be filthy still.” Christ knew they were now contriving his death, 
and in a few days would accomplish it. ‘ Well,’ saith he, ‘go on with your plot, 
take your course; walk in the way of your heart, and in the sight of your eyes 
and see what will come of it.’ ‘‘ What thou doest, do quickly.” ‘You will but fill 
up the measure of guilt, which will then overflow in a deluge of wrath.’ Note, 
First. There is a measure of sin to be filled up, before utter ruin comes upon 
persons and families, churches and nations. 
will come when he can no longer forbear, Jer. xliv. 22. We read of the measure 
of the Amorites, that was to be filled, Gen. xv. 16; and the harvest of the earth 
being ripe for the sickle, Rev. xiv. 15, 19; and of sinners making an end to deal 
treacherously, arriving to a full stature in treachery, Zsa. xxxili.1. Secondly. 
Children fill up the measure of their fathers’ sins, when they are gone, if they 
persist in the same, or the like. That national guilt, which brings national 
ruin, is made up of the sin of many, in several ages; and in the successions of 
societies there is a score going on; for God justly visits the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children that tread in the steps of it. Thirdly. Persecuting 
Christ, and his people, and ministers, is a sin that fills the measure of a nation’s 
guilt sooner than any other. This was it that brought wrath without remedy 
upon the fathers, 2 Chr. xxxvi. 16; and wrath to the utmost upon the children 
too, 1 Thes.ii.16. This was that fourth transgression which, when added to the 
other three, the Lord would not turn away the punishment, Am. i. 3, 6, 9, 11, 13. 
Fourthly. 1 
obstinately persist in the gratification of them. ' 
to ruin, let the reins be laid in their neck ; and it is the saddest condition a man 
can be in on this side hell. 2nd. He proceeds to give them up to the ruin, as 
irrecoverable, to a personal ruin in the other world, ver. 33: ‘ Ye serpents, ye 
generation of vipers, how can ye escape the damnation of hell?” These ure 
strange words to come from the mouth of Christ, into whose lips grace was 
poured; but he can, and will, speak terror; and in these words he explains and 
sums up the eight woes he had denounced against the scribes and Pharisees. 
Here is, First. Their description: “ Ye serpents.” Doth Christ call names ? 
Yes; but this doth not warrant us to do so. He infallibly knew what was in 
man; and knew them to be subtle as percag: cleaving to the earth, feeding on 
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God will bear long, but the time | 


It is just with God to give those up to their own hearts’ lusts that | 
Those that will run headlong | 
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| T you,” Jno. xx. 21. 


| persecute them from city to city. 


A.D. 33. 


dust ; they had a specious outside, but were within malignant; had poison under 
their tongues, the seed of the old serpent. They were “a generation of 
vipers ;” they, and those that went before them: they, and those that joined 
with them, were a generation of envenomed, enraged, spiteful adversaries to 
Christ and his Gospel. They loved to be called of men Rabbi, Rabbi; but 
Christ calls them serpents and vipers; for he gives men their true characters, 
and delights to put contempt upon the proud. Secondly. Their doom. He 
represents their condition as very sad, and in a manner desperate: “ How can 


| ye escape the damnation of hell?” Christ himself preached hell and dam- 


nation, for which his ministers have often been reproached by those that care 
not to hear it. Note, 1st. “The damnation of hell” will be the fearful end of 
all impenitent sinners. This doom, coming from Christ, was more terrible 
than coming from all the prophets and ministers that ever were; for he is the 
Judge, into whose hands the keys of hell and death are put; and his saying 
they were damned, made them so. 2nd. There is a way of escaping this dam- 
nation; this is implied here: some are delivered from the wrath to come. 
3rd. Of all sinners, those who are of the spirit of the scribes and Pharisees are 
least likely to escape this dammation; for repentance and faith are necessary to 
that escape; and how will they be brought to these, who are so conceited of 
themselves, and so prejudiced against Christ and his Gospel as they were? 
How could they be healed and saved, that would not bear to have their wound 
searched, nor the balm of Gilead applied to it? Publicans and harlots, who 
were sensible of their disease, and applied themselves to the Physician, were 
more likely to “escape the damnation of hell” than those, who, though they 
were in the high road to it, were confident they were in the way to heayen. 


34 Wherefore, behold, I send unto you prophets, 
and wise men, and scribes: and some of them ye 
shall kill and crucify; and some of them shall ye 
scourge in your synagogues, and persecute them from 
city to city: 35 That upon you may come all the 
righteous blood shed upon the earth, from the blood 
of righteous Abel unto the blood of Zacharias son of 
Barachias, whom ye slew between the temple and 
the altar. 36 Verily I say unto you, All these things 


shall come upon this generation. 37 O Jerusalem, 


‘Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and stonest 


them which are sent unto thee, how often would I 
have gathered thy children together, even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would 
not! 38 Behold, your house is left unto you deso- 
late. 39 For I say unto you, Ye shall not see me 
henceforth, till ye shall say, Blessed zs he that cometh 


in the name of the Lord. 


We have left the blind leaders fallen into the ditch under Christ’s sentence, 
into the damnation of hell; let us see what will become of the blind followers 
of the body of the Jewish church, and particularly Jerusalem. 

I. Jesus Christ designs yet to try them with the means of grace: “IT send unto 
you prophets, and wise men, and scribes.” The connexion is strange: You are 
a generation of vipers, not likely to escape the damnation of hell; one would 
think it should follow, Therefore you shall never have a prophet sent to you any 
more; no, “ therefore I will send you prophets,” to see if you will yet at length 
be wrought upon, or else to leave you inexcusable, and to justify God in your 
ruin. It is therefore ushered in with a note of admiration, Behold! Observe, 
First. It is Christ that sends them: “I send.” By this he avows himself to be 
God, having bree to gift and commission prophets. It is an act of kingly 
office; he send them as ambassadors, to treat with us about the concerns of our 
souls. After his resurrection he made this word good, when he said, ‘‘ So send 
Though now he appeared mean, yet he was intrusted with 
this great authority. Secondly. He sends them to the Jews first: ‘I send them 
to you.’ They began at Jerusalem, and wherever they went they observed this 
rule, to make the first tender of gospel grace to the Jews, Acts xiii. 46. Thirdly. 
Those he sends are called “ prophets, wise men, and scribes, ’—Old Testament 
names for New Testament officers; to shew that the ministers sent to them 
now, should not be inferior to the prophets of the Old Testament, to Solomon 
the wise, or Ezra the scribe. The extraordinary ministers, which in the first 
ages were divinely inspired, were as the prophets, commissioned immediately 
from Heaven; the ordinary settled ministers that were then, and continue in 
the church still, and will do to the end of time, are as the wise men and scribes, 
to guide and instruct the people in the things of God. Or, we may take the 
apostles and evangelists for the prophets and wise men, and the pastors and 
teachers for the scribes, instructed to the kingdom of heaven, ch. xiii. 52; for 
the office of a scribe was honourable, till the men dishonoured it. 

Il. He foresees and foretels the il usage thit his messengers would meet with 
among them: “Some of them ye shall lall, and crucify;” and yet I will send 
them. Christ knows beforehand how ill his servants will be treated, and yet 
sends them, and appoints them their measure of sufferings; yet he loves them 
never the less for his thus exposing them, for he designs to glorify himself by 
their sufferings, and them after them; and will balance them, though not pre- 
vent them. Observe, First. The cruelty of these persecutors: “ye shall kill, 
and crucify them.” It is no less than the blood, the life-blood, that they thirst 


/after; their lust is not satisfied with anything short of their destruction, 


Ex. xv.9. They killed the two Jameses, crucified Simon the son of Cleophas, 
and scourged Peter and John; thus did the members partake of the sufferings 


| of the Head; he was killed and crucified, and so were they. Christians must 
| expect to resist unto blood. Secondly. Their unwearied industry: “ Ye shall 


» 


As the apostles went from city to city to 
preach the Gospel, the Jews dodged them, and haunted them, and stirred up 
ersecution against them, Acis xiv. 19; xvii. 13. They that did not believe in 
udea, were more bitter enemies to the Gospel than any other unbelievers 
Rom. xv. 31. Thirdly. The pretence of religion in this; they scourged them in 
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6 


It takes in “all the righteous blood 


ous Abel,” for he obtained witness from heayen that he was righteous; “ God 
testifying of his gifts.” How early did martyrdom come into the world! The 
first that died, died for his religion; and being dead, he yet speaketh. His 


is: the Jews imagined that the captivity had sufficiently atoned for that putt 


Secondly. The effect of it: “all these things shall come,” all the guilt of this 
blood, all the punishment of it, it shall all come upon this generation. The 
misery and ruin that is coming upon them shall be so very great, that though 
considering the evil of their own sins, it was less than eyen those deserved, yet 
comparing it with other judgments, it would seem to be a general reckoning for 
all the wickedness of their ancestors, especially their persecutions; to all which 
God declared this ruin to haye special reference and relation. The destruction 
shall be so dreadful, as if God had once for all arraigned them for all the 
righteous blood shed in the world, “It shall come upon this generation y which 
intimates, that it shall come quickly; some here shall live to see it. Note, The 
sorer and nearer the punishment of sin is, the louder is the call to repentance 
and reformation. : ; ' 

1V. He laments the wickedness of Jerusalem, and justly upbraids them with the 
many kind offers he had made them, ver. 37.. See with what concern he speaks 
of that city: “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem ;” the repetition is emphatical, and 
speaks abundance of commiseration. A day or two before, Christ had wept 
over Jerusalem, now he sighed and groaned over it; Jerusalem, the vision of 
peace, so it signifies, must now be the seat of war and confusion; Jerusalem, 
that had been the joy of the whole earth, must now be a hissing, and an asto- 
nishment, and a by-word; Jerusalem, that has been a city compact together, 
shall now be shattered and ruined by its own intestine broils; Jerusalem, the 
place that God has chosen to put his name there, shall now be abandoned to the 
spoil, and the robbers, Lam. i.1; iv.1. But wherefore will the Lord do all this 
to Jerusalem? Why, “Jerusalem hath grievously sinned,’ Lam. i. 8. 

First. She persecuted God’s messengers: “thou that killest the prophets, 
and stonest them that are sent unto thee.” This sin is especially charged upon 
Jerusalem, because there the sanhedrim, or great council, sat, who took cogni- 
zance of church matters, and therefore a prophet could not perish but in Jeru- 
salem, Lu. xiii. 33. It is true they had not now a power to put any man to 
death, but they killed the prophets in popular tumults, mobbed them, as 
Stephen, and put the Roman powers on to kill them. At Jerusalem, where 
the Gospel was first preached, it was first persecuted, Acts vili.1; and that 
place was the head quarters of the persecutors; thence warrants were issued 
out to other cities, and thither the saints were brought bound, Acts ix. 2. 
“Thou stonest them:” that was a capital punishment, in use only among the 
Jews; by the law false prophets and seducers were to be stoned, Dew. xiii. 10; 
under colour of which law they put the true prophets to death. Note, It has 
often been the artifice of Satan to turn that artillery against the church, which 
was originally planted in the defence of it. Brand the true prophets as seducers 
and the true professors of religion as heretics and schismatics, and then it will 
be easy to persecute them. There was abundance of other wickedness in 
Jerusalem, but this was the sin that made the loudest ery, and which God had 
an eye to more than any other, in bringing that ruin upon them; as 2 Kin. xxiv. 4; 
2 Chr. xxxvi. 16. Observe, Christ speaks in the present tense; “thou killest, 


1 


and stonest;” for all they had done, and all they would do, was present to 


Christ’s notice. 

Secondly. She refused and rejected Christ and gospel offers. The former was 
a sin without remedy, this against the remedy. Hereis 1. The wonderful grace 
and favour of Jesus Christ towards them; “ How often would I have gathered 
thy children together, as a hen gathers her chickens under her manga I? Thus 
kind and condescending are the offers of gospel grace, even to erusalem’s 
children, as bad as she is, the inhabitants, the little ones, not excepted. Ist. The 
fayour proposed, was the gathering of them. Christ’s design is to gather poor 
souls, gather them in from their wanderings, gather them home to himself, as 
the centre of unity; for to him must the gathering of the people be. He would 
have taken the whole body of the Jewish nation into the church, and so gathered 
them all (as the Jews used to speak of proselytes) under the wings ot the Di- 
vine Majesty: it is here illustrated by a humble similitude, as a hen clucks her 
chickens together. Christ would have gathered them, First. With such a 
tenderness of affection as the hen doth, that has by instinct a strange concern 
for her young ones: Christ’s gathering souls comes from his love, Jer. xxxi. 3. 
Secondly, For the same end: the hen “ gathereth her chickens under her wings” 
for protection and safety, and for warmth and comfort. Poor souls have in 
Christ both refuge and refreshment. The chickens naturally run to the hen 
for shelter, when they are threatened by the birds of prey. Perhaps Christ 
refers to that promise, Ps. xci. 4, “He shall cover thee with his feathers.” 
There is healing under Christ’s wings, Mal. iv. 2; that is more than the |. has 
for her chickens. 2nd. The forwardness of Christ to confer this favour. His 
offers are, First. Very free: ‘I would have done it.’ Jesus Christ is truly 
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willing to receiye and save poor souls that come to him: he desires not their 
ruin; he delights in their repentance. Secondly. Very frequent: “ how often.” 
Christ often came up to Jerusalem, preached and wrought miracles there; and 
the meaning of all this was, he would have gathered them. He keeps account 
how often his calls have been repeated. As often as we have heard the sound of 
the Gospel, as often as we have felt the strivings of the Spirit, so often Christ 
would have gathered us. : 

Thirdly. Their wilful refusal of this grace and fayour: “ Ye would not.” 
How emphatically is their obstinacy opposed to Christ’s merey! “I would, and 
ye would not.” He was willing to save them, but they were not willing to be 
saved by him. Note, It is wholly owing to the wicked wills of sinners, that 
they are not gathered under the wings of the Lord Jesus. They did not like 
the terms upon which Christ proposed to gather them, and loved their sins, and 
yet trusted to their righteousness; they would not submit, either to the grace 
of Christ, or to his government; and so the bargain broke off. 

He reads Jerusalem's doom, ver. 38, 39: “ Therefore, behold, your house is 
left unto you desolate ;” both the city and the temple, God’s house and their 
own, all shall be laid waste. But it is espeeially meant of the temple, which 
they boasted of, and trusted to: that holy mountain, because of which they 
were so haughty. Note, They that will not be gathered by the loye and grace 
of Christ, shall be consumed and scattered by his wrath, “I would, and you 
would not ;” “ Israel would none of me, so I gave them up,” Ps. 1xxxi, 11, 12, 

First. Their house shall be deserted: “it is left unto you.” Christ was now 
departing from the temple, and never came into it again, but by this word 
abandoned it toruin. They doted on it, would haye it to themselves; Christ 
must have no room or interest there; * Well,’ saith Christ, ‘it is left to ou; 
take it, and make your best of it; I will never have anything more to do with it, 
They had made it a house of merchandise, and a den of thieves, and so it is 
left to them, Not long after this the yoice was heard in the temple, ‘ Let us 
depart hence.’ When Christ went, Ichabod, the glory departed. Their city 
also was left to them, destitute of God’s presence and grace. He was no longer 
a wall of fire about them, nor the glory in the midst of them. 

Secondly. It shall be desolate: ‘it is left unto you desolate ;” it is left épyuos, a 
wilderness, 1. It was immediately, when Christ left it, in the eyes of all that 
understood themselves, a very dismal, melancholy place: Christ’s departure 
makes the best furnished, best replenished place a wilderness; though it be the 
temple, the chief place of converse; for what comfort can there be where 
Christ is not? Though there may be a crowd of other contentments, yet if 
Christ’s special spiritual presence be withdrawn, that soul, that place, is be- 
come a wilderness, a land of darkness, a darkness itself; and this comes of 
men’s rejecting Christ, and driying him away from them. 2. It was, not lon 
after, destroyed and ruined, and not one stone left upon another. The lot o 
Jerusalem’s enemies, will now become Jerusalem’s lot; to be “made of a city 
a heap; of a defenced city a ruin,” Jsa. xxv. 2: a lofty city laid low, even to 
the ground, Jsa, xxyi. 5. The temple, that holy and beautiful house, became 
desolate. When God goes out, all enemies septa b in. 

VI. Here is the final ‘farewell that Christ took of them and their temple: “Ye 
abot not see me henceforth, till ye shall say, Blessed is he that cometh.” This 
speaks, 

First. His departure from them. The time was at hand when he should leave 
the world to go to his Father, and be seen no more: after his resurrection he 
was seen only by afew chosen witnesses, and they saw him not long; but he 
soon remoyed to the invisible world, and there will be till the time of the resti- 
tution of all things; when his welcome at his first coming will be repeated with 
loud acclamations, ‘* Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.” Christ 
will not be seen again till he comes in the clouds, “and every eye shall see him,” 
Rev.i. 7; and then, even they who, when time was, rejected and pierced him, 
will be glad to come in among his adorers: then every knee shall bow to him, 
even those that had bowed to Baal; and eyen the workers of iniquity will then 
ery, “Lord, Lord,” and will own, when his wrath is kindled, that “ Blessed are 
all they that put their trust in him.” Would we have our lot in that day, with 
those that say, ““ Blessed is he that cometh;” let us be with them now, with 
them that truly worship, and truly welcome Jesus Christ. 

Secondly. Their continued blindness and obstinacy: ‘‘ Ye shall not see me;” 
that is, not see me to be the Messiah, (for otherwise they did see him upon the 
cross,) not see the light of the truth concerning me, nor the things that belong 
to your peace, till ye shall say, “‘ Blessed is he that cometh.” They will neyer 
be convinced till Christ’s second coming conyineeth them; when it will be too 
late to make an interest in him, and nothing will remain but “a fearful lookin 
for of judgment.” Note, 1. Wilful blindness is often punished with judicia) 
blindness: if they will not see, they shall not see; with this word he coneludes 
his publie preaching. After his resurrection, which was the sign of the prophet 
Jonas, they should have no other sign giyen them, till they should see the sign 
of the Son of man, ch. xxiy. 30, 2. When the Lord comes with ten thousand 
of his saints, he will convince all, and will foree acknowledgments from the 
proudest of his enemies, of his being:the Messiah ; and even they shall be found 
liars to him. They that would not now come at his call, shall then be foreed to 
depart with his curse. The chief priests and scribes were displeased with the 
children for erying hosanna to Christ; but the day is coming when proud perse- 
cutors would gladlybe found in the condition of the meanest and poorest they 
now trample upon. They who now reproach and ridicule the hosannas of the 
saints, will be of another mind shortly ; it were therefore better to be of that 
mind now. Some make this to refer to the conversion of the Jews to the faith 
of Christ; then they shall see him, and own him, and say, “‘ Blessed is he that 
cometh;” but it seems rather to look further, for the complete manifestation of 
Christ, and conviction of sinners, is reserved to be the glory of the last day, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Christ's preaching was mostly practical; but in this chapter we have a prophetical dis- 
course, a prediction of things to come; but such as had a practical tendency, and was 
intended not to gratify the curiosity of his disciples, but to guide their consciences and 
conversations ; and it is therefore concluded with a practical application. The chureh 
has always had particular prophecies, besides general promises, both for direction, and 
for encouragement of believers: but it is observable, Christ preached this prophetical 
sermon in the close of his ministry, as the Apocalypse is the last book of the New Testa- 
ment, and the prophetical books of the Old Testament are placed last, to intimate to us. 
that we must be well grounded in plain truths and duties, and those must first be we, 
digested, before we dive into those things that are dark and difficult; many run them- 
selves into confusion, by beginning their Bible at the wrong end. Now in this chapter 
we have, I. The occasion of this discourse, ver. 1—3. II. The discourse itself: in 
which, 1. The prophecy of divers events, especially referring to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and the utter ruin of the Jewish church and nation, which was now hastening 
on, and was completed about forty years after; the prefaces to that destruction, the 
concomitants, and consequences of it; yet looking further to Christ's coming at the 
end of time, and the consummation of all things, of which that was a type and figure, 
ver. 4—31. 2. The practical application of this prophecy for the awakening and quick- 
ening of his disciples, to prepare for these great and awful things, ver. 32—51, 
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ND Jesus went out, and 
departed from the temple: 
and his disciples came to 
him for to shew him the 
‘i/ ») buildings of the temple. 2 


~ 


See ye not all these things ? 
verily I say unto you, There 
shall not be left here one 
stone upon another, that 
shall not be thrown down. 3 And as he sat upon 
the mount of Olives, the disciples came unto him 
privately, saying, Tell us, when shall these things be ? 
and what shall be the sign of thy coming, and of the 


end of the world ? i 


Here is, I. Christ's quitting the temple, and his public work there. He had said 
in the close of the foregoing chapter, “ your house is left unto you desolate ;” 
and here he made his words good, *‘ he went out, and departed from the temple.” 
The manner of expression is observable; he not only went out of the temple, 
but departed from it, took his final farewell of it: he departed from it, never to 
return to it any more; and then immediately follows a prediction of its ruin. 
Note, That house is left desolate indeed which Christ leaves. “ Woe unto them 
when [ depart,” Hos. ix. 12; Jer. vi. 8. It was now time to groan out their 
Ichabod, “ The glory is departed;” “their defence is departed.” Three days 
after this, the veil of the temple was rent: when Christ left it, all became 
common and unclean. But Christ departed not till they drove him away; 
did not reject them till they first rejected him. 

Il. His private discourse with his disciples. 
not leave the twelve, who were the seed of the gospel church; which the cast- 
ye off of the Jews was the enriching of. When he left the temple, his disciples 
left it too, and came to him. Note, It is good being where Christ is, and leay- 
ing that which he leaves. They came to him to be instructed in private, when 
his public preaching was over; for the “ secret of the Lord is with them that 
fear him.” He had spoken of the destruction of the Jewish church to the mul- 
titude in parables, which here, as usual, he explains to his disciples. Observe, 

First. His disciples came to him, ‘‘ to shew him the buildings of the temple.” 
It was a stately and beautiful structure, one of the wonders of the world; 
no cost was spared, no art left untried, to make it sumptuous. Though it 
came short of Solomon’s temple, and its beginning was small, yet its latter end 
did greatly increase. 
there were continual additions made. 
desired him to take notice of them, either, 
them themselves, and expecting he should be so too. 


They shewed Christ these things, and 
1. As being greatly pleased with 


the more struck with admiration at it; and thought he should admire as much 
as they did all this glory, Gen. xxxi.1; and would have him divert himself 
after his preaching, and from his sorrow which they saw him perhaps almost 


overwhelmed with, with looking abouthim. Note, Even good men are apt tobe | 


too much enamoured with outward pomp and gaiety, and to overvalue it, even 
in the things of God; whereas we should be as Christ was, dead to it, and look 
upon’ it with contempt. The temple was indeed glorious; but, Ist. Its glory 
was sullied and stained with the sin of the priests and people. 
doctrine of the Pharisees, which preferred the gold before the temple that 
seneided it, was enough to deface the beauty of all the ornaments of the 
temple. 


had no glory in comparison with that glory which excelled; or, 2. As pitying 
that this house should be left desolate; they ““shewed him the buildings,” as if 
they would move him to reverse the sentence: ‘Lord, let not this holy and 
beautiful house, where our fathers praised thee, be made a desolation,’ They 
forgot how many providences concerning Solomon’s temple had manifested 


how little God cared for that outward glory, which they had so much admired, | 


when the people were wicked, 2 Chr. vii. 21 : “' This house, which is high,” sin 
will bring low. Christ had lately looked upon the precious souls, and wept 
for them, Zu. xix. 41. The disciples look upon the pompous buildings, and 
are ready to weep forthem. In this, as in other things, his thoughts are not 
like ours. It was weakness, and meanness of spirit in the disciples, to be so 
fond of fine buildings—it was a childish thing. Animo magno nihil magnum,— 
*To a great mind nothing is great.’— Seneca. 

Secondly. Christ hereupon foretels the utter ruin and destruction that was 
coming upon this place, ver.2. Note, A believing foresight of the defacing of 
all worldly glory, will help to take us off from admiring it, and overvaluing 
it. The most beautiful body will be shortly worm’s meat; and the most beau- 
tiful building a ruinous heap. And shall we then set our eyes upon that which 
so soon is not? and look upon that with so much admiration, which ere long, 
we shall certainly look upon with so much contempt? “See ye not all these 
things?” They would have Christ look upon them, and be as much in loye 
with them as they were; he would have them look upon them, and be as dead 
to them as he was. ‘There is such a sight of these things as will do us good; so 
to see them, as to see through them; and see to the end of them. Christ, in- 
stead of reversing the degree, ratifies it: ** Verily I say unto you, there shall 
not be left one stone upon another.” 1. He speaks of it as a certain ruin: “I 
say unto you,” I that know what I say, and know how to make good what I 
say. Take my word for it, it shall be so: I, the Amen, the true witness, say it 
to you. All judgment being committed to the Son, the threatenings as well as 
the promises are all yea and amen in him, Hebd. vi. 17,18. 2. He speaks of it 
as an utter ruin. The temple shall not only be stripped, and plundered, and 
defaced, but utterly demolished, and laid waste: “not one stone shall be left 
upon another.” Notice is taken in the building of the second temple, of the 
laying of one stone upon another, ag. ii. 15; and here, in the ruin, of not leay- 
ing one stone upon another. The story tell us, that this was fulfilled in the 
latter ; for though Titus, when he took the city, did all he could to preserve 
the temple, yet he could not restrain the enraged soldiers from destroying it 
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And Jesus said unto them, | 


He left the temple; but he did | 


It was richly furnished with gifts and offerings, to which | 


They had lived mostly in | 
Galilee, at a distance from the temple, had seldom seen it, and therefore were | 


That wicked | 


2nd. Its glory was eclipsed, and outdone by the presence of Christ | 
in it, who was “ the glory of this latter house,” Hag. ii. 9; so that the buildings || 
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|| utterly; and it was done to that degree, that Turnus Rufus ploughed up the 
ground on which it had stood; and that scripture was fulfilled, Mic. iii. 12: 
“Sion shall for your sake be ploughed as a field.” And afterwards in Julian the 
apostate’s time, when the Jews were encouraged by him to rebuild their tem- 
ple, in opposition to the Christian religion, what remained of the ruins was 
quite pulled down, to level the ground for a new foundation ; but the attempt 
was defeated by the miraculous eruption of fire out of the ground, which 
destroyed the foundation they laid, and frightened away the builders. Now 
| this prediction of the final and irreparable ruin of the temple, includes a pre- 
diction of the pericd of the Levitical priesthood, and the ceremonial law. 
Thirdly. The disciples, not disputing either the truth or the equity of this 
| sentence, nor doubting of the accomplishment of it, inquire more particularly 
of the time when it should come to pass, and the signs of its approach, ver. 3. 
Observe, 1. Where they made this inquiry, privately, as he sat upon the mount 
| of Olives; probably, he was returning to Bethany, and there sat down by the 
| way to rest him. The mount of Olives directly faced the temple, and from 
| thence he might have a full prospect of it at some distance. There he sat asa 
judge upon the bench: the temple and city before him as at the bar; and thus 
he passed sentence on them. We read, Fze. xi. 23, of the removing of the 
glory of the Lord from the temple to the mountain ; so Christ, the great She- 
chinah, here removes to this mountain. 2. What the inquiry itself was: 
“When shall these things be? and what shall be the sign of thy coming, and of 
the end of the world?” Here are three questions which they put. Ist. Some 
think these questions do all point at one and the same thing: the destruction 
of the temple, and the period of the Jewish church and nation, which Christ 
had himself spoken of as his coming, ch. xvi. 28; and which would be ‘the con- 
summation of the age ;’ for so it may be read, the finishing of that dispensation; 
or, they thought the destruction of the temple must needs be the end of the 
world. If that house be laid waste, the world cannot stand; for the rabbis 
used to say, that the house of the sanctuary was one of the seven things for 
the sake of which the world was made; and they think, if so, the world will 
not survive the temple. 2nd. Others think their question: “ When shall these 
things be?” refers to the destruction of Jerusalem; and the other two to the 
| end of the world; or, Christ’s coming may refer to his setting up his gospel 
| kingdom; and the end of the world to the day of judgment. I rather incline to 
think, that their question looked no further than the event Christ now fore- 
| told; but it appears by other passages, they had very confused thoughts of 
| future events; so that, perhaps, it is not possible to put any certain construc- 
| tion upon this question of theirs. But Christin his answer, though he doth not 
expressly rectity the mistakes of his disciples, that must be done by the pouring 
|| out of the Spirit, yet looks further than their question, and instructs his church, 
not only concerning the great events of that age, the destruction of Jerusalem, 
| but concerning his second coming at the end of time: which here he insensibly 
slides into a discourse of; and of that, it is plain, he speaks in the next chapter, 
which is a continuation of this sermon. 


| 4 And Jesus answered and said unto them, Take 
heed that no man deceive you. 5 For many shall 
come in my name, saying, I am Christ; and shall 
deceive many. 6 And ye shall hear of wars and 
rumours of wars: see that ye be not troubled: for 
all these things must come to pass, but the end is 
not yet. 7 For nation shall rise against nation, and 
kingdom against kingdom: and there shall be fa- 
mines, and pestilences, and earthquakes, in divers 
places. 8 All these are the beginning of sorrows. 
9 Then shall they deliver you up to be afflicted, 
and shall kill you: and ye shall be hated of all na- 
tions for my name’s sake. 10 And then shall any 
be offended, and shall betray one another, and sha 

hate one another. 11 And many false prophets 
shall rise, and shall deceive many. 12 And because 
iniquity shall abound, the love of many shall wax 
cold. 13 But he that shall endure unto the end, 
the same shall be saved. 14 And this gospel of the 
kingdom shall be preached in all the world for a 
witness unto all nations; and then shall the end 
come. 15 When ye therefore shall see the abomi- 
nation of desolation, spoken of by Daniel the prophet, 
stand in the holy place, (whoso readeth, let him un- 
derstand:) 16 Then let them which be in Judea, 
flee into the mountains: 17 Let him which is on 
the housetop not come down to take any thing out 
of his house: 18 Neither let him which is in the 
field return back to take his clothes. 19 And woe 
unto them that are with child, and to them that give 
suck in those days! 20 But pray ye that your flight 
be not in the winter, neither on the sabbath day: 
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21 For then shall be great tribulation, such as was 
not since the beginning of the world to this time, no, 
nor ever shall be. 22 And except those days should 
be shortened, there should no flesh be saved: but 
for the elect’s sake those days shall be shortened. 
23 Then if any man shall say unto you, Lo, here is 
Christ, or there; believe z¢ not. 24 For there shall 
arise false Christs, and false prophets, and shall shew 

reat signs and wonders ; insomuch that, if a were 
possible, they shall deceive the very elect. 25 Be- 
hold, I have told you before. 26 Wherefore if they 
shall say unto you, Behold, he is in the desert ; go 
not forth: behold, he is in the secret chambers ; 
believe it not. 27 For as the lightning cometh out of 
the east, and shineth even unto the west ; so shall also 
the coming of the Son of man be. 28 For whereso- 
ever the carcase is, there will the eagles be gathered 
together. 29 Immediately after the tribulation of 
those days shall the sun be darkened, and the moon 
shall not give her light, and the stars shall fall from 
heaven, and the powers of the heavens shall be 
shaken: 30 And then shall appear the sign of the 
Son of man in heaven: and then shall all the tribes 
of the earth mourn, and they shall see the Son of 
man coming in the clouds of heaven with power and 
great glory. 31 And he shall send his angels with 
a great sound of a trumpet, and they shall gather 
together his elect from the four winds, from one end 
of heaven to the other. 
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HOUSETOPS.—See ver. 17. 


The disciples had asked concerning the times when these things should be, 
and Christ gives them no answer to that, after what number of days and years 
his prediction should be accomplished ; for it is not for us to know the times, 
Acts i.7; but they had asked, * What shall be the sign ?” and that question 
he answers fully, for we are concerned to understand the signs of the times, 
ch. xvi. 3. Now the prophecy primarily repects the events near at hand: the 
destruction_of Jerusalem, the period of the Jewish church and state, the call- 
ing of the Gentiles, and the setting up of Christ’s kingdom in the world; but 
as the prophecies of the Old Testament, which have an immediate reference to 
the affairs of the Jews, and the revolutions of their state, yet under the figure 
of them, do certainly look further, a gospel church, and the kingdom of 
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the Messiah, and are so expounded in the New Testament ;—and such expres- 
sions are found in those predictions as are peculiar thereto, and not applicable 
otherwise ;—so this prophecy, under the type of Jerusalem’s destruction, ks as 
far forward as the general judgment; and, as is usual in prophecies, some pass- 
ages are most applicable to the type, and others to the anti-type; and towards 
the close, as usual, it points more particularly to the latter. And it is observ- 
able, that what Christ here saith to his disciples, tends more to engage their 
caution, than to satisfy their curiosity; more to prepare them for the events 
that should bappen, than to give them a distinct idea of the events themselves. 
This is that good understanding of the times we should all covet, from thence 
to infer what israel ought to do. And so this prophecy is of standing, lasting 
use to the church, and will be so to the end of time: for “the thing that has 
been is that which shall be,” Heel. i. 5—7, 9; and the series, connexion, and 
presages of events, are much the same still that they were then: so that upon 
the prophecy of this chapter, pointing at that event, moral prognostications 
may be made, and such constructions of the signs of the times, as the wise 
man’s heart will know how to improve. 

I. Christ here foretels the going forth of deceivers. He begins with a caution: 
“Take heed that no man deceive you.” They expected to be told when these 
things should be, to be let into that secret; but this caution is a check to 
their curiosity : ‘ What is that you? Mind you your duty, follow me, and be not 
seduced from following me.’ Those that are most inquisitive concerning the 
secret things which belong not to them, are easiest imposed upon by seducers, 
2 Thes. ii. 3. The disciples, when they heard that the Jews, their most invete- 
rate enemies, should be destroyed, might be in danger of falling into security; 
*Nay, saith Christ, ‘you are more exposed other ways: seducers are more dan- 
gerne enemies to thechurch than persecutors.’ Three times in this discourse 
1e mentions the false prophets’ appearing, which was 1. A presage of Jeru- 
salem’s ruin. Justly were they that killed the true prophets, left to be ensnared 
by false prophets ; and that crucified the true Messiah, left to be deceived and 
broken by false Christs, and pretended Messiahs. The appearing of these 


| was the occasion of dividing that people into parties and factions, which made 


their ruin the more easy and speedy; and the sin of the many that were led 
aside by them, helped to fill the measure. 2. It was a trial to the disciples of 
Christ; and therefore agreeable to their state of probation, that they which 
are perfect may be made manifest. Now concerning these deceivers, observe 
here, 

First. The pretences they should come under: Satan acts most mischievously 
when he appears as an angel of light. The colour of the greatest good is otten 
the cover of the greatest evil, 1. ‘There should appear false prophets, ver. 11, 24: 
the deceivers would pretend to Divine inspiration, an immediate mission, and 
a spirit of prophecy, when it was all a lie. Such there had been formerly, 
Jer. xxiii. 16; Hze. xiii. 6; as was foretold, Deu. xiii. 3. Some think the se- 
ducers here pointed to, were such as had been settled teachers in the church, 
and had gained reputation us such; but afterwards betrayed the truth they 
had taught, and revolted to error; and from such the danger is the greater, 
because least suspected. One false traitor in the garrison, may do more mis- 
chief than a thousand avowed enemies without. 2. There should appear false 
Christs, coming in Christ’s name, ver. 5: assuming to themselves the name 
peculiar to him, and saying, “I am Christ,’ pseudo-Christs, ver. 24. There 
was at that time a general expectation of the appearing of the Messiah: they 
spoke of him, as he that should come, but when he did come, the body of the 
nation rejected him; which those who were ambitious of making themselves a 
name took advantage of, and set up for Christs. Josephus speaks of several 


such impostors, between this and the destruction of Jerusalem: one Theudas, 
that was defeated by Cuspius Fadus; another, by Felix; another, by Festus. 
Dositheus said he was the Christ foretold by Moses, Origen adv. Calas see 


Acts y. 36,37; xxi. 28: Simon Magus pretended to be “the great power of God,” 
Acts viii. 10. In after ages there have been such pretenders, one about an 
hundred years after Christ, that called himself Barcochebas, ‘the son of a star,’ 
but proved Barcosba, ‘the son of a lie; and about fifty years ago, Sabbati-Levi, 
set up for a Messiah in the Turkish empire, and was hugely caressed by the 
Jews, but in ashort time his folly was made manifest: see Sir Paul Ricaut’s 
History. The Popish teligion doth in effect set up a false Christ; the pope 
comes in Christ’s name as his vicar, but invades and usurps all his offices ; and 
so is arival with him, and as such an enemy to him, a deceiver, and an anti- 
Christ. 3. These false Christs, and false prophets, would have their agents 
and emissaries busy in all places, to draw people in to them, ver. 23: then when 
public troubles are great and threatening, and people will be catching at any 


|| thing that looks like deliverance, then Satan will take the advantage of impos- 


ing on them; then they will say, ‘Lo, here is a Christ, or there is one,’ but do 
The true Christ did not strive or cry, nor was it said of him, 
Lo here, or, Lo there, Lu. xvii. 21; therefore, if any man say so coneerning him, 
look upon it as a temptation. The hermits, that place religion in a monas- 
tical life, say, “‘he is in the desert;” the priests, who make the consecrated 
wafer to be Christ, say he is év rots raevots, ‘in the cupboards,’ “in the secret 
chambers:” lo, he is in this shrine, in that image. ‘(Thus some appropriate Christ’s 
spiritual presence to one party or persuasion, as if they had the mere of 
Christ and Christianity, and the kingdom of Christ must stand and fall, must 
live and die with them; lo, he is in this church, in that council; whereas Christ 
is all in all, not here or there: but meets his people with a blessing, in every 
place where he records his name. 

Secondly. The proofs they should offer for the making good of these pre- 
tences: “* They shall shew great signs and wonders,” ver. 24; not true miracles, 
those are a Divine seal, and with those the doctrine of Christ stands confirmed; 
and therefore if any offer to draw us from that by signs and wonders, we must 
have recourse to that rule given of old, Dew. xiii. 1-3: “If the sign or wonder 
come to pass,” yet follow not him that would draw you to serve other gods, or 
believe in other Christs, for “the Lord your God. proveth you.” But these 
were lying wonders, wrought by Satan, (God permitting him,) who is “ the 
prince of the power of the air,” 2 Thes. ii. 9. It is not said they shall work 
miracles, but “they shall shew great signs ;” they are but a show; either they 
impose upon men’s credulity by false narratives, or deceive their senses by 
tricks of legerdemain, or arts of divination, as the magicians of Egypt by their 
enchantments. 

Thirdly. The success they should have in these attempts. 1. They “shall 
deceive many,” ver. 5, and again, ver. 11. Note, The devil and his instruments 
may prevail far in deceiving poor souls. Few find the strait gate, but many 
are drawn into the broad way; many will be imposed upon by their signs and 
wonders, and many drawn in by the hopes of deliverance from their ener. 
sions. Note, Neither miracles nor multitudes are certain signs of a true church, 
for all the world wonders after the beast, Rev. xiii. 3. 2. They shall deceive 
if it were possible, “ the very elect,” ver. 24. This speaks, Ist. The strength of 
the delusion ; it is such as many shall be carried away by, (so strong shall the 
stream be,) even those that were thought to stand fast. Men’s knowledge, 
gifts, learning, eminent station, and long profession, will not secure them; but 
notwithstanding these, many will be deceived ; nothing but the ee grace 
of God, pursuant to his eternal purpose, willbe a protection. 2nd. The safety 
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of the elect, in the midst of this danger; which is taken for granted in that 
parenthesis, “if it were possible,” plainly implying that it is not possible, for 
they are kept by the power of God, “that the purpose of God, according to 
the election, may stand.” It is possible for those that have been enlightened 
to fall away, Heb. vi. 4—6, but not for those that were elect. If God’s chosen 
ones should be deceived, God’s choice would be defeated, which is not to be 
imagined, for whom he did predestinate, he called, justified, and glorified, 
Rom. viii. 30. They were given to Christ, and of all that were given to him, 
he will lose none, Jno. x. 28. Grotius will have this to be meant of the great 
difficulty of drawing the primitive Christians from their religion, and quotes 
it as used proverbially by Galen, when he would express a thing very diffi- 
cult, and morally impossible, he saith, ‘You may sooner draw away a Christian 
from Christ.’ 

Fourthly. The repeated cautions which our Saviour gives to his disciples to 
stand upon their guard against them. Therefore he gave them warning, that 
they might watch, ver. 25: ‘ Behold, L have told you before.” He that is told 
before where he will be assaulted, may save himself as the king of Israel did, 
2 Kin. vi. 9,10. Note, Christ’s warnings are designed to engage our watchful- 
ness ; and though the elect shall be preserved from delusion, yet they shall be 
preserved by the use of appointed means, and a due regard to the cautions of 
the Word: we are kept through faith: faith in Christ’s word, which he has told 
us before. 1. We must not believe those that say, “ Lo, here is Christ, or, Lo, 
he is there,” ver. 23. We believe that the true Christ is at the right hand of 
God, and that his spiritual presence is where two or three are gathered together 
in his name; believe not those therefore who would draw you off froma Christ 
in heaven, by telling you he is any where on earth; or draw you off from the 
catholic church on earth, by telling you he is here or he is there: believe it not. 
Note, There is not a greater enemy to true faith than vain credulity ; the simple 
believeth every word, and runs after every cry ; Méwinoo amoreiv,— beware of 
believing.’ 2. We must not go forth after those that say, “ He is in the desert, 
or, He is in the secret chambers,” ver. 26; we must not hearken to every empiric 
and pretender, nor follow every one that puts up the finger to point us toanew 
Christ and a new Gospel; “go not forth,” for if you do, you are in danger of 
being taken by them: therefore keep out of harm’s way; “ be not carried about 
with every wind;” many a man’s vain curiosity to go forth hath led him into a 
fatal apostacy ; your strength at such a time is to sit still, “to have the heart 
established with grace.” 

Il. He foretels wars and great commotions among the nations, ver. 6, 7. 
When Christ was born there was a universal peace inthe empire; the temple of 
Janus was shut; but think not that Christ came to send or continue sucha 
peace, Lu. xii. 5; no, his city and his wall are to be built even in troublesome 
times, and even wars shall forward his work. From the time that the Jews 
rejected Christ, and he left their house desolate, the sword did never depart 
from their house; the sword of the Lord was never quiet, because he had given 
it a charge against an hypocritical nation, and the people of his wrath, and by it 
brought ruin upon them. Here is, : 

First. A prediction of the event of the day; you will now shortly “hear of 
wars, and rumours of wars;” when wars are, they will be heard, tor “every 
battle of the warrior is with confused noise,” Jsa. ix. 5. See how terrible it is, 
Jer. iv.19: Thou hast heard, O my soul, the alarm of wars; even the quiet 
in the land, and the least inquisitive after new things, cannot but hear the 
rumours of wars. See what comes of refusing the Gospel; those that will not 
hear the messengers of peace, shall be made to hear the messengers of war. 
God has _a sword ready to avenge the quarrel of his covenant, his new cove- 
nant. “Nation shall rise up against nation,” that is, one part or province of 
the Jewish nation against another, one city against another, 2 Chr. xv. 5,6; and 
in the same province and city, one party or faction shall rise up against ano- 
ther, so that they shall be devoured by, and dashed in pieces against one 
another, Zsa. ix. 19, 21. 

Secondly. A prescription of the duty of the day: “See that ye be not 
troubled.” Is that possible? To hear such sad news, and not be troubled? 
Yet where the heart is fixed, trusting in God, it is kept in peace, peace; and is 
not afraid; no, not of the evil tidings of wars and rumours of wars; no, not the 
noise of ‘Arm, arm.’ “ Be not troubled,” My @poctcde ; be not put into confusion 
or commotion; not put into throes, as a woman with child, by a fright. “See 
that ye be not,” opare. Note, There is need of constant care and watchfulness 
to keep trouble from the heart, when there are wars abroad; and it is against 
the mind of Christ that his people should have troubled hearts, even in troublous 
times. We must not be troubled, for two reasons: 1. Because we are bid to 
expect this. The Jews must be punished, ruin must be brought upon them; 
by this the justice of God and the honour of the Redeemer must be asserted, 
and therefore “all those things must come to pass;” the word is gone out of 
God’s mouth, and it shall be accomplished in its season. Note, The considera- 
tion of the unchangeableness cf the Divine counsels, which govern all events, 
would compose and quiet our spirits, whatever happens. God is but perform- 
ing the thing that is appointed for us, and our inordinate trouble is an inter- 
pretative quarrel with that appointment. Let us therefore acquiesce, because 
these things must come to pass, not only necessitate decreti,—‘ as the product of 
the Divine counsel,’ but necessitate medii,—‘as a means in order to a further 
end.’ The old house must be taken down (though it cannot be done without 
noise, and dusi, and danger,) ere the new fabric can be erected: the things that 
are shaken (and ill shaken they were) must be removed, that the things which 
cannot be shaken may remain, /ed. xii. 27. 2. Because we are still to expect 
worse: “ The end is not yet.” The end of time is not, and while time lasts we 
must expect trouble, and that the end of one affliction will be but the beginning 
of another; or, the end of these troubles is not yet, there must be more judg- 
ments than one made use of to bring down the Jewish power. More vials of 
wrath must yet be poured out; there is but one woe passed, more woes are yet 
to come, more arrows are yet to be spent upon them out of God’s quiver ; 
therefore be not troubled, do not give way to fear and trouble, sink not under 
the present barthen, but rather gather in all the strength and spirit you have 
to encounter what is yet before you. Be not troubled to hear of wars and 
rumours of wars, for then what will become of you when the famines and 

estilences come? If it be to us a vexation but to understand the report 

sa. xxviii. 19, what will it be to feel the stroke when it toucheth the bone an 
the flesh? Ifrunning with the footmen weary us, how shall we contend with 
horses? Andif we be frightened at a little brook in our way, what shall we do 
in the swellings of Jordan? Jer. xii. 5. | . ; ; 

Ll. He foretels other judgments more immediately sent of God: “ Famines, 
and pestilences, and earthquakes.” Famine is often the effect of war, and pes- 
tilence of famine. ‘These were the three judgments which David was to choose 
one out of, and he was ina strait, for he knew not which was the worst; but 
what dreadful desolations will they make when they all pour in together upon 
a people? Besides war, and that is enough, there shall be, : 

irst. Famine, signified by the black horse under the third seal, Rev. vi. 5, 6. 
We read of a famine in Judea, not long after Christ’s time, which was very in- 
poverishing, Acts xi. 28, 29; but the sorest famine Was in Jerusalem, during the 
siege. See Lam. iv. 9, 19. & 
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| the grave at his heels, under the fourth seal, Rev. vi, 7, 8. 


| that flee from them, as they did from the earthquake in the days of l 
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Secondly. Pestilences, signified by the pale horse, and death upon him, and 
NAS is C This destroys with- 
out distinction, and in a little time lays heaps upon heaps. 

Thirdly. Earthquakes in divers places, or from place to place, pursuing those 
: F Uzziah 
Zec. xiv.5. Great desolations have sometimes been made by earthquakes, of 
ret and formerly ; they have been the death of many and the terror of more. 

n the apocalyptic visions, it is observable, that earthquakes bode good, and no 
evil to the church, Rev. vi, 12; compare ver. 15; xi. 12, 13, 19; xvi. 17—19. 
When God shakes terribly the earth, /sa. ii. 21, it is to shake the wicked out of 
it, Job xxxviii. 13, and to introduce the desire of all nations, Hag. ii. 6,73; but 
here they are spoken of as dreadful judgments, and yet but “the beginning of 
sorrows,” ediver, of travailing pains, which grow even the longer the more quick 
and violent. Note, When God jud xeth, he will overcome; when he begins in 
wrath, he will make a full end, 1 Sam. iii. 12. When we look forward to the 
eternity of misery that is before the obstinate refusers of Christ and his 
Gospel, we may truly say, concerning the greatest temporal judgments, they 
are but the beginning of sorrows; as bad as things are with them, there is 
worse behind. 

1V. He foretels the persecution of his own people and ministers, and a general 
apostacy and decay in religion thereupon, ver. 9, 10, 12,13. Observe, 

First. The cross itself foretold, ver.9. Note, Of all future events we are as 

much concerned, though commonly as little desirous, to know of our own suffer- 
ings as of any thing else. ‘Then when famines and pestilences prevail, then they 
shall impute them to the Christians, and make that a pretence for persecutin 
them; Christianos ad leones,—‘ away with Christians to the lions.’ Christ had tol 
his disciples, when he-first sent them out, what hard things they should suffer ; 
but they had hitherto experienced little of it, and therefore he minds them 
of it again, that the less moe had suffered, the more was behind to be filled 
up, Col.i. 24. 1. They shall be afflicted with bonds and imprisonments, cruel 
mockings and scourgings, as blessed Paul, 2 Cor. xi. 23—25; not killed outright, 
but killed all the day long, in deaths often, killed so as to feel themselves die 
made a spectacle to the world, 1 Cor. iv. 9,11. 2. They shall be killed; so cruel 
are the church’s enemies, that nothing less will satisfy them than the blood of 
the saints, which they thirst after, suck, and shed like water. 3. They “shall 
be hated of all nations for Christ’s name’s sake,” as he had told them before, 
ch. x. 22. The world was generally leavened with an enmity and malignity to 
Christians. The Jews, though spiteful to the heathen, yet were never perse- 
cuted by them, so as the Christians were; they were hated by the Jews that 
were dispersed among the nations, were the common butt of the world’s malice. 
What shall we think of this world, when the best men had the worst usage in 
it? It is the cause that makes the martyr, and comforts him; it was for Christ’s 
sake that they were thus hated. Their professing and preaching his name in- 
censed the nations so much against them; the devil finding a fatal shock thereby 
given to his kingdom, and that his time was likely to be short, came down, 
having great wrath. 
_ Secondly. The offence of the cross, ver. 10,12. Satan thus carries on his 
interest by force of arms, though Christ at length will bring glory to himself 
out of the sufferings of his people and ministers. ‘Three ill effects of persecu- 
tion are here foretold: 1. The apostacy of some. When the profession of 
Christianity begins to cost men dear, “then shall many be offended ;” shall first 
fall out with, and then fall off from, their profession; they will begin to pick 
quarrels with their religion, sit loose to it, grow weary of it, and at length 
revolt from it. Note, Ist. It is no new thing (though it is a strange thing) for 
those that have known the way of righteousness to turn aside out of it. Paul 
often complains of deserters, who began well, but something hindered them; 
they were with us, but go out from us, because never truly of us, 1 Jno. ii. 19. 
Weare told of it before. 2nd. Suffering times are shaking times, and those fall 
in the storm that stood in fair weather, like the stony ground, ch. xiii. 21. 
Many will follow Christ in the sunshine that will shitt for themselves, and 
leave him to do so too in the cloudy dark day. They like their religion while 
they can have it cheap, and sleep with it ina whole skin; but if their profession 
cost them any thing, quit it presently. 2. The malignity of others. When 
persecution is in fashion, envy, enmity, and malice are strangely ditfused into 
the minds of men by contagion; and charity, tenderness, and moderation are 
looked upon as singularities, which make a man like a speckled bird; then they 
“shall betray one another,” that is, those that have treacherously deserted their 
religion, shall hate and betray those who adhere to it, for whom they have pre- 
tended friendship: apostates have commonly been the most bitter and violent 
persecutors. Note, Persecuting times are discovering times: wolves in sheep’s 
clothing will then throw off their disguise, and appear wolves. They “shall 
betray one another and hate one another.” ‘The times must needs be perilous 
when treachery and hatred, two of the worst things that can be, because 
directly contrary to two of the best, truth and love, shall have the ascendant. 
This seems to refer to the barbarous treatment which the several contending 
factions among the Jews gave to one another; and justly were they who ate 
up God’s people as they ate bread, left thus to bite and devour one another, 
till they were consumed one of another: or it may refer to the mischiets done 
to Christ’s disciples, by those that were nearest them, as ch. x. 21: “the brother 
shall deliver up the brother to death.” 3. The general declining and cooling of 
most, ver. 12. In seducing times, when false prophets arise, in persecuting 
times, when the saints are hated, expect these two things: Ist. The abounding 
of iniquity. Though the world always lies in wickedness, yet there are some 
times in which it may be said, that iniquity doth in a special manner abound; as 
when it is more extensive than ordinary, as in the old world, when all flesh had 
corrupted their way; and when it is more excessive than ordinary, when vio- 
lence is risen up to a rod of wickedness, Wze. vii. 11: so that hell seems to be 
broke loose in blasphemies against God, and enmities to the saints. 2nd. The 
abating of love. This is the consequence of the former, “ because iniquity shall 
abound, the love of many shall wax cold;” understand it in general of true 
serious godliness, which is all summed up in love: it is too common for pro- 
fessors of religion to grow cool in their profession, when the wicked are hot in 
their wickedness; as the church of Ephesus, in bad times, left her first love, 
Rev. ii. 2,4; or more particularly of brotherly love. When iniquity abounds, 
—seducing iniquity, persecuting iniquity,—this grace commonly waxes cold; 
Christians begin to be shy and suspicious one of another, affections are 
alienated, distances created, parties made, and so love comes to nothing. ‘The 
devil is the accuser of the brethren, not only to their enemies, which makes 
pernsenting iniquity abound, but one to ancther, which makes the love of many 
to wax cold. 

This gives a melancholy prospect of the times, that there shall be such a great 
decay of love; but, First. Lt is of the love of many, not of all. In the worst of 
times God has his remnant, that hold fast their integrity and retain their zeal, 
as in Elijah’s days, when he thought himself left alone. Secondly. This love is 
grown cold, but not dead; it abates, but is not quite cast off. There is life 
in the root, which will shew itself when the winter is past. ‘The new nature 
may wax cold, but shall not wax old, for then it would decay and vanish away. 

Thirdly. Comfort administered in reference to this offence of the cross, for 
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the support of the Lord’s people under it, ver. 13: “ He that endures to the end 
shall be saved.” 1. Itis comfortable to those who wish well to the cause of 
Christ in general, that though many are offended, yet some shall endure to the 
end; when we see so many drawing back, we are ready to fear that the integrity 
of Christ will sink for want of supporters, and his name be left and forgotten 
for want of some to make profession of it; but “even at this time there is a 
remnant according to the election of grace,” Rom. xi. 5. It is spoken of the same 
time that this prophecy has reference to; a remnant who “are not of them that 
draw back unto perdition, but believe” and persevere “to the saving of the 
soul;” they endure “to the end,” to the end of their lives, to the end of their 
present state of probation, or to the end of these suffering, trying times; to 
the last encounter, though they should be called to resist unto blood. 2. It is 
comfortable to those who do thus endure to the end, and suffer for their con~ 
stancy, that they shall be saved. Perseverance wins the crown through free 
grace, and shali wear it: they shall ‘‘ be saved;” perhaps they may be delivered 
out of their troubles, and comfortably suryive them in this world; but it is the 
eternal salvation that is here intended: they that endure to the end of their 
days, shall then receive the end of their faith and hope, even the salvation of 
their souls, 1 Pet.i.9; Rom. ii. 7; Rev. ii. 20. The erown of glory will make 
amends for all, and a believing regard to that will enable us to choose rather 
to die at a stake with the persecuted, than to live in a palace with the per- 
secutors. 

V. He foretels the preaching of the Gospel in all the world, ver. 14. “ This 
Gospel shall be preached, and then shall the end come.” Observe here, 1. It 
is called the ‘‘ Gospel of the kingdom,” because it reveals the kingdom of grace, 
which leads to the kingdom of glory; sets up Christ’s kingdom in this world, 
and secures ours in the other world. 2. This Gospel, sooner or later, is to be 
preached in all the world, to every creature, and all nations discipled by it; for 
in it Christ is to be salvation to the ends of the earth: for this end the gitt of 
tongues was the firstfruits of the Spirit. 3. The Gospel is preached “for a 
witness unto all nations,” that is, a faithful declaration of the mind and will of 
God concerning the duty which God requires from man, and the recompence 
which man may expect from God. It isa record, 1 Jno. vy. 11; it is a witness for 
those who believe, that they shall be saved; and against those who persist in 
et that they shall be damned: see Mar.xvi. 16. But how doth this come 
in here? 

First. It isintimated that the Gospel should be, if not heard, yet at least heard 
of, throughout the then known world, before the destruction of Jerusalem ; 
that the Old Testament church should not be quite dissolved till the New Testa- 
ment was pretty well settled; had got considerable footing, and began to make 
some figure: better is the face of a corrupt degenerate church than none at all. 
Within forty years after Christ’s death, the sound of the Gospel was gone forth 
to the ends of the earth, Rom. x. 18. St. Paul “fully preached the Gospel from 
Jerusalem, and round about unto Illyricum;” and the other apostles were not 
idle. The persecuting of the saints at Jerusalem helped to disperse them, so 
that they “ went every where preaching the Word,” Acts viii. 1,4; and when the 
tidings of the Redeemer are sent over all the parts of the world, then shall 
come the end of the Jewish state. hus that which they thought to prevent, 
by putting Christ to death, they thereby procured; all men believed on him 
and the Romans came and took away their place and nation, Jno. xi. 48. Paul 
speaks of the Gospel being come to all the world, and preached to every crea- 
ture, Col. i. 6, 23. ; 

Secondly. It is likewise intimated, that even in times of temptation, trouble, 
and persecution, the Gospel of the kingdom shall be preached and propagated, 
and shall force its way throtgh the greatest opposition; though the enemies 
of the church grow very hot, and many of her friends very cool, yet the Gospel 
shall be preached. And eyen then, when many fall by the sword, and by 
flame, and many do wickedly, and are corrupted by flatteries, yet then the 
people that do know their God shall be strengthened to do the greatest ex- 
so of all, in instructing many: see Dan. xi. 32, 33; and see an instance, 

tel 214. 

Thirdly. That which seems chiefly intended here is, that the end of the world 
shall be then, and not till then, when the Gospel has done its work in the 
world. The Gospel shall be preached, and that work carried on when you are 
dead; so that all nations, first or last, shall have either the enjoyment or the 
refusal of the Gospel; and “then cometh the end,” when the kingdom shall be 
delivered up to God, even the Father. When the mystery of God shall be 
finished, the mystical body completed, and the nations either converted and saved, 
or convicted and silenced by the Gospel, “and then shall the end come,” which 
he had said _ before, ver. 6, 7; “not yet,” not till those intermediate counsels be 
fulfilled. The world shall stand as long as any of God’s chosen ones remain 
uncalled; but when they are all gathered in, it will be set on fire presently. 

VI. He foretels more particularly the ruin that was coming upon the people of 
the Jews, their city, temple, and nation, ver. 15, &c. Here he comes more 
closely to answer their question concerning the desolation of the temple; and 
what he said here would be of use to his disciples, both for their conduct and 
for their comfort, in reference to that great event; and here he describes the 
several steps of that calamity, such as is usual in war. 

First. The Romans setting up “the abomination of desolation in the holy 
place,” ver. 15. Now, 1. Some understand by this an image or statue, set up in 
the temple by some of the Roman governors, which was very offensive to the 
Jews, provoked them to rebel, and so brought the desolation upon them. The 
image of Jupiter Olympius, which Antiochus caused to be set up upon the altar 
of God, is called BéeAvypa epypworews,— the abomination of desolation, the very 
word here used by the historian, 1 Mac. i. 54. Since the captivity in Babylon, 
nothing was or could be more distasteful to the Jews than an image in the holy 
place, as appeared by the mighty opposition they made when Caligula offered 
to set up his effigies there; which had been of fatal consequence if it had not 
been prevented, and the matter accommodated by the conduct of Petronius; but 
Herod did set up an eagle over the temple gate; and some say, the effigies of 
Titus were set up in the temple. 2. Others choose to expound it by the parallel 
pia Lu. xxi. 20; “when ye shall see Jerusalem compassed with armies.” 
Jerusalem was the holy city, Canaan the holy land; the mount Moriah, which 
lay about Jerusalem, for its nearness to the temple, was, they thought, in a 
particular manner, holy ground: on the country lying round about Jerusalem, 
the Roman army was encamped ; that was the abomination that made desolate. 
The land of an enemy is said to be the land which thou abhorrest, Isa. vii. 16 ; 
so an enemy's army to a weak but wilful people, may-well be called the abom- 
ination, Now this is said to be “spoken of by Daniel the prophet,” who spoke 
more plainly of the Messiah and his kingdom, than any of the Old Testament 
prophets did: he speaks of an abomination making desolate, which should be 
set up by Antiochus, Dan. xi. 31; xii. 11; but this that our Saviour refers to, we 
have in the message that the angel brought him, Dan. ix. 27, of what should 
come at the end of seventy weeks, long after the former, “for the overspreading 
of abominations,” or,as the margin reads it, ‘with the abominable armies’ 
(which comes home to this here) ‘he shall make it desolate. Armies of 
idolaters may well be called abominable armies; and some think the tumults, 
insurrections, and abominable factions wen seditions in the city and temple, may 
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at least be taken in as part of “the abomination making desolate.” Christ refers 
them to that prophecy of Daniel, that they might see how the ruin of their city 
and temple was spoken of in the Old Testament, which would both confirm his 
prediction, and take off the odium of it. They might likewise from thence 
gather the time of it ; soon after the cutting off of Messiah the Prince: the sin 
that procured it, their rejecting him; and the certainty of it, it is a desolation 
determined. As Christ by his precepts confirmed the law, so by his predictions 
he confirmed the prophecies of the Old Testament, and it will be of good use 
to compare both together. Reference being here had to a prophecy, which 
is commonly dark and obscure, Christ inserts this memorandum, “ Whoso 
readeth, let him understand:” whoso readeth the prophoe of Daniel, let him 
understand that it is to have its accomplishment now shortly in the desolations 
of Jerusalem. Note, Those that read the Scriptures should labour to under- 
stand the Scriptures, else their reading is to little purpose: we cannot use 
that which we do not understand; see Jno. v.39; Acts vili. 30. The angel that 
delivered this prophecy to Daniel, stirred him up to know and understand, 
Dan. ix. 25; and we must not despair of understanding even dark prophecies ; 
the great New Testament prophecy is called a revelation, not a secret. Now 
things revealed belong to us, and therefore must_be humbly and diligently 
searched into; or, let him understand, not only the Scriptures, which speak of 
those things, but by the Scriptures let him understand the times, 1 Chr. xii. 32. 
‘Let him observe and take notice, so some read it; let him be assured, that 
notwithstanding the vain hopes with which the deluded people feed themselves, 
the abominable armies will make desolate. 

Secondly, The means of preservation which thinking men should betake 
themselves to, ver. 16, 20: “ When let them which be in Judea flee.” Then con- 
clude there is no other way to help yourselves but by flying for the same. We 
may take this, 1. As aprediction of the ruin itself, that it should be irresisti- 
ble; that it would be impossible for the stoutest hearts to make head against 
it, or contend with it, but they must have recourse to the last shift of getting 
out of the way. It speaks that which Jeremiah so much insisted upon, but in 
vain, when Jerusalem was besieged by the Chaldeans, that it would be to no 
purpose to resist, but it was their wisdom to yield and capitulate; so Christ 
here, to show how fruitless it would be to stand it out, bids every one make the 
best of his way. 2. We may take it asa direction to the followers of Christ 
what to do; not to say a contederacy with those who fought and warred against 
the Romans, for the preservation of their city and nation, only that they might 
consume the wealth of both upon their lusts, (for to this very affair, the 
struggles of the Jews against the Roman power, some years before their final 
overthrow, the apostle refers, Jas. iv. 1—3;) but let them acquiesce in the 
decree that was gone forth, and with all speed quit the city and country, as they 
would quit a falling house, or a sinking ship; as Lot quitted Sodom, and Israel 
the tents of Dathan and Abiram. He shews them: Ist. Whither they must 
flee: from Judea to the mountains; not the mountains round about Jerusalem, 
but those in the remote corners of the land; which would be some shelter to 
them, not so much by their strength as by their secrecy. Israel is said to be 
scattered upon the mountains, 2 Chr. xviii. 16, and see Heb. xi.28. It would be 
safer among the lions’ dens, and the mountains of the leopards, than among the 
seditious Jews, or the enraged Romans. Note, In times of imminent peril and 
danger, it is not only lawful, but duty, to seek our own preservation by all 
good and honest means; and if God opens a door of escape, we ought to make 
our escape, otherwise we do not trust God, but tempt him, There may be a 
time when even those that are in Judea, where God is known, and his name is 
great, must flee to the mountains; and while we only go out of the way of 
danger, not out of the way of duty, we may trust God to provide a dwelling for 
his outcasts, Jsa. xvi. 4,5, Intimes of public calamity, when it it is manifest we 
cannot be serviceable at home, and may be safe abroad, Providence ealls us 
to make our escape: he that flees may fight again. 2nd. What haste they 
must make, ver. 17,18. The life will be in danger, in imminent danger; the 
scourge will slay suddenly; and therefore, he that is on the housetop when 
alarm comes, let him not come down into the house, to look after his effects 
there, but go the next way down to make his escape; and so he that shall be in 
the field, will find it his wisest course to take to his heels immediately, 
and not to return to fetch his clothes, or the wealth of his house, for two rea- 
sons: First. Because the time which would be taken up in packing up his 
things would delay his flight. Note. When death is at the door, delays are 
dangerous; it was the charge to Lot, “ Look not behind thee.” Those that are 
convinced of the misery of a sinful state, and the ruin that attends them in that 
state, and consequently of the necessity of their fleeing to Christ, must take 
heed, lest after all these convictions, they penvh eternally by delays. Secondly. 
Because the carrying of his clothes and other his moyables and valuables with 
him, would but burthen him and clog his flight. "The Syrians in their flight, cast 
away their garments, 2 Kin. vii.15. At such a time we must be thankful, if our 
lives be given us for a prey, though we can save nothing, Jer. xlv. 4,5; for the 
life is more than meat, ch. vi. 25. Those who carried off least, were safest in 
their flight: Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator,—‘ the penniless traveller can 
lose nothing by robbers.’ It was to his own disciples that Christ recommended 
this forgetfulness of their house and clothes, who had an habitation in heaven; 
treasure there, and durable clothing, which the enemy could not plunder them 
of : Omnia mea mecum porto,—‘I have all my proventy with me,’ said Bias the 
philosopher, in his flight empty-handed. He that has grace in his heart carries 
his all along with him, when stripped of all. Now those to whom Christ said 
this immediately, did not live to see this dismal day; none of all the twelve but 
John only: they needed not to be hid in the mountains; Christ hid them in 
heaven: but they left the direction to their successors in profession, who pur- 
sued it, and it was of use to them; for when the Christians in Jerusalem and 
Judea saw the ruin coming on, they all retired to a town called Pella, on the 
other side Jordan, where they were safe; so that of the many thousands that 
perished in the destruction of Jerusalem, there was not so much as one Chris- 
tian; see Huseb. Eccles. Hist. 1. iii. c. 5. Thus “the prudent man foresees the 
evil, and hides himself,” Pv. xxii. 3; Heb. xi. 7. This warning was not kept 
private; St. Matthew’s Gospel was published long before that destruction, so 
that others might have taken the advantage of it; but their perishing through 
their unbelief of this, was a figure of their eternal perishing through their un- 
belief of the warnings Christ gave concerning the wrath to come. 

Thirdly. Whom it would go hard with at that time, ver. 19; ‘‘ Woe to them 
that are with child, and to them that give suck.” ‘T’o this same event that say- 
ing of Christ at his death refers, Zu. xxiii. 29: they shall say, “ Blessed are 
the wombs that never bare, and the paps that never gaye suck.” Happy are 
they that have no children to seethe murder of; but most unhappy they whose 
wombs are then bearing, their paps then giving suck: they of all hee will be 
in the most melancholy circumstances. 1. To them the famine would be most 
grievous, when they should see the tongue of the sucking child cleaving to 
the roof of his mouth for thirst, and themselves by the calamity made more 
cruel than the sea monsters, Lam. iv. 3,4. 2. To them the sword would be 
most terrible, when it is in the hand of worse than brutal rage. It is a direful 
midwifery, when the women with child came to be ripped up by the enraged 
conqueror, 2 Ain. xy. 16; Hos. xiii. 16; Am. i.13; or the children brought 
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forth to the murderers, Hos. ix.13. 3. To them also the flight would be moat 
afflictive; the woman with child cannot make haste, or go far; the sucking 
child cannot be left behind, or if it should, can a woman forget it, that she 
should not have compassion on it? And if it be carried along, it retards the 
mother’s flight, and so exposeth her life, and is in danger of Mephibosheth’s fate, 
who was lamed by a fall he got in his nurse’s flight, 2 Sam. iv. 4. 

Fourthly. What they should pray against at that time, “that your flight be 
not in the winter, nor on the sabbath day,” ver. 20. Observe, in general, it 
becomes Christ’s disciples, in times of public trouble and calamity, to be much 
in prayer; that isa salve for every sore, never out of season, but in a special 
manner seasonable when we are distressed on every side. There is no remedy 
but you must flee, the decree is gone forth; so that God will not be entreated 
to take away his wrath; no, not if Noah, Daniel, and Job stood before him: 
“Let it suffice thee; speak nomore unto me of this matter,” but labour to make 
the best of that which is, and when you cannot in faith pray that you may not 
be forced to flee: yet pray that the circumstances of it may be graciously 
ordered, that though the cup may not pass from you, yet the extremity of the 
judgment may be prevented. Note, God has the disposing of the circumstances 
of events, which sometimes make a great alteration one way or other; and 
therefore in those our eyes must be ever towards him. Christ’s bidding them 
pray for this favour, intimates his purpose of granting it to them; and ina 
general calamity we must not overlook a circumstantial kindness, but see and 
own wherein it might have been worse. Christ bids his disciples now and still 
to pray for themselves and their friends, that whenever they were forced to 
flee, it might be in the most convenient time. Note, When trouble is in pros- 

ect, at a great distance, it is good to lay inastock of prayers beforehand. 

hey must pray, 1. That their flight, if it were the will of God, might not be 
in the winter, when the days are short, the weather cold, the ways dirty, and 
therefore travelling very uncomfortable ; especially for whole families. Paul 
hastens Timothy to come to him before winter, 2 Jim. iy. 21. Note, Though 
the ease of the body is not to be mainly consulted, it ought to be duly consi- 
dered; though we must take what God sends, and when he sends it; yet we 
may pray against bodily inconveniences, and are encouraged to do so, in that 
“the Lord is for the body.” 2. That it might not be on the sabbath day; not 
on the Jewish sabbath, because travelling then would give offence to them, 
who were angry with the disciples for plucking the ears of corn on that day ; 
not on the Christian sabbath, because being forced to travel on that day would 
be a grief to themselves. This intimates Christ’s design, that a weekly sabbath 
should be observed in his church, after the preaching of the Gospel to all the 
world. We read not of any of the ordinances of the Jewish church which were 
purely ceremonial that Christ ever expressed any care about, because they were 
all to vanish; but for the sabbath he often shewed a concern. It intimates 
likewise that the sabbath is ordinarily to be observed asa day of rest from 
travel, and worldly labour; but that, according to his own explication of the 
fourth commandment, works of necessity were lawful on the sabbath day, as 
this of fleeing from an enemy, to save our lives: had it not been lawful, he 
would have said, Whatever becomes of you, do not flee on the sabbath day, but 
abide by it, though you die by it, for we must not commit the least sin to 
escape the greatest trouble ; but it intimates likewise, that it is very uneasy 
and uncomfortable to a good man to be taken off, by any work of necessity, from 
the solemn service and worship of God on the sabbath day. We should pray 
that we may have quiet, undisturbed sabbaths, and may have no other work 
hut sabbath work to do on sabbath days; that we may attend upon the Lord 
without distraction. It was desirable, that if they must flee, they might have 
the benefit and comfort of one sabbath more, to help to bear their charges. ‘l'o 
flee in the winter, is uncomfortable to the body; but to flee on the sabbath 
day, is so to the soul; and the more so when it remembers former sabbaths, 
as Ps. xlii. 4. 

Fifthly. The greatness of the troubles which should immediately ensue, 
ver. 21: “ Then shall be great tribulation ;” then when the measure of iniquity 
is full; then when the servants of God are sealed and secured, then comes the 
troubles; nothing can be done against Sodom, till Lot is entered into Zoar; 
and then look for fire and brimstone presently. There shall be great tribula- 
tion; great indeed, when within the city plague and famine raged, and, worse 
than either, faction and division; so that every man’s sword was against his 
fellow: then and there it was, that the hands of the pitiful women sod their 
own children: without the city was the Roman army, ready to swallow them 
up with a particular rage against them, not only as Jews, but as rebellious 
Jews. War was the only one of the three sore judgments that David excepted 
against; but that was it by which the Jews wereruined, andfamine and pestilence 
in extremity besides. Josephus’s History of the Wars of the Jews, has in it more 
tragical passages than perhaps any history whatsoever. 1. It was a desolation 
unparalleled: “such as was not since the beginning of the world to this time, 
no, nor ever shall be;” many a city and_kingdom has been made desolate; but 
never aay with a desolation like this. Let not daring sinners think that God 
has done his worst; he can heat the furnace seven times, and yet seven times 
hotter, and will when he sees greater and still greater abominations. The 
Romans when they destroyed Jerusalem, were degenerated from the honour 
and virtue of their ancestors, which had made even their victories easy to the 


vanquished; and the wilfulness and obstinacy of the Jews themselves contri- | 


buted much to the increase of the tribulation. No wonder the ruin of Jeru- 
salem was an unparalleled ruin, when the sin of Jerusalem was an unparalleled 
sin—eyen their crucifying Christ. The nearer any vagy are to God in pro- 
fession and privileges, the greater and heavier will his judgments be upon 
them, if they abuse those privileges, and be false to that profession, Am. iil. 2. 
2. It was a desolation, which if it should continue long, would be intolerable ; 
so that “no flesh should be saved,” ver. 22; so triumphantly would death ride, 
in so many dismal shapes, and with such attendants, that there would be no 
escaping, but first or last all would be eut off: he that escaped one sword, 
would fall by another, Jsa. xxiv. 17,18. The computation which Josephus 
makes of those that were slain in several places amounts to above two millions, 
“No flesh shall be saved;” he doth not say, ‘no soul shall be saved;’ for the 
destruction of the flesh may be for the saying of the spirit, in the day of the 
Lord Jesus; but temporal lives will be sacrificed so profusely, that one would 
think, if it last awhile, it would make a full end. But here is one word of com- 
fort in the midst of all this terror, that. “for the elect’s sake these days shall be 
shortened ;” not shorter than what God had determined, for “that determined shall 
be poured upon the desolate,” Dan. ix. 27, but shorter than what he might have 
decreed, if he had dealt with them according to their sins; shorter than what 
the enemy designed, who would have cut all off, if God who made use of them 
to serve his own purpose, had not set bounds to their wrath; shorter than one 
that judged by human probabilities would have imagined. Note, Ist. In times of 
common calamity, God manifests his fayour to the elect remnant; his jewels, 
whom he will then make up: his peculiar treasure, which he will secure when 
the lumber is abandoned to the spoiler. 2nd. The shortening of calamities is 
a kindness God often grants for the elect’s sake. Instead of complaining that 
our aftlictions last so long, if we consider our defects, we shall see reason 
to be thankful that they do not last oly ars: when it is bad with us, it becomes 
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| us to say, ‘ Blessed be God it is no worse; blessed be God it is not hell, endless 


| God that directs it, Job xxxvii. 3. 


| the second century, takes notice of it: 


and remediless misery.’ It was a lamenting church that said, “It is of the 
Lord’s mercies that we are not consumed;” and it is for the sake of the elect, 
lest their spirit should fail before him, if he should contend for ever; and lest 
they should be tempted to put forth, if not their heart, yet their hand to iniquity. 
And now comes in the repeated caution, which was opened before, to take 
heed of being ensnared by false Christs and false bar lie rbs ver. 23, &c. who 
would promise them deliverance, as the lying prophets in Jeremiah’s time, 
Jer. xiv. 133 xxiii. 16, 17; xxvii.19; xxviii. 2, but would delude them. Times 
of great trouble used to be times of great temptation; and therefore we have 
need to double our guard then. If they shall say, ‘ Here is a Christ, or there 
is one, that shall deliver us from the Romans,’ do not heed them; it is all 


| but talk; such a deliverance is not to be expected; and therefore not such 


a deliverer. 

_VU. He foretels the sudden spreading of the Gospel in the world, about the 
time of these great events, ver. 27, 28: “ As the lightning comes out of the east, 
so shall the coming of the Son of man be.” It comes in here as an antidote 
against the poison of those seducers, that said, ‘‘ Lo, here is Christ, or, Lo, he 
is there;” compare Zu. xvii. 23,24. Hearken not to them, for the coming of 
the Son of man will beas the lightning. 

First. It seems primarily to be meant of his coming to set up his spiritual 
kingdom in the world. Where the Gospel came in its light and power, there the 
Son of man came, and in a way quite contrary to the fashion of the seducers 
and false Christs, who came creeping in the desert, or the secret chambers, 
2 Tim. iii. 6; no, Christ comes not with such a spirit of fear, but of power, 
one of love, and of a sound mind. The Gospel would be remarkable ion two 

lings: 

1. Its swift spreading—it shall fly as the lightning; so shall the Gospel 
be preached and propagated. The Gospel is light, ./no. iii. 19; and it is not 
in this as the lightning, that it is a sudden flash, and away; for it is sunlight, 
and daylight; but it is as lightning in these respects: Ist. It is light from 
heayen as the lightning. Itis God, and not man, that sends the lightnings, and 
summons them that they may go and say, “ here we are,” Job xxxviii. 35; it is 
i To man it is one of nature’s miracles, above 
his power to effect; and one of nature’s mysteries, above his skill to account 
for, but itis from above: “his lightnings enlightened the world,” Ps. xevii. 4. 
2nd. It is visible and conspicuous as the lightning. The seducers carried on 


| their depths of Satan in the desert, and the secret chambers, shunning the 
| light: heretics were called lucifug@,—‘ light-shunners.’ 


But truth seeks no 
corners, however it may sometimes be forced into them, as the woman in the 


| wilderness, though clothed with the sun, Rev. xii. 1, 6. Christ preached his 


Gospel openly, Jno. xviii. 20, and his apostles on the housetop, ch. x. 27, not 
in a corner, Acts xxvi. 26. See Ps. xcviii. 3rd. It was sudden and surprising 
to the world as the lightning. The Jews indeed had predictions of it, but to 
the Gentiles it was altogether unlooked for, and came upon them with an unac- 
countable energy, or ever they were aware: it was light out of darkness, 
ch. iv. 16; 2 Cor.iv. 6. We read of the discomfiting of armies by lightning, 
2 Sam. xxii. 15; Ps. exliv. 6. The powers of darkness were dispersed and van- 
quished by the Gospel lightning. 4th. It spread far and wide, and that quickly, 
and irresistibly, like the lightning, which comes (suppose) out of the east, 
(Christ is said to ascend from the east, Rev. vii. 2; Isa. xli. 2,) and lighteneth to 
the west. The propagating of Christianity to so many distant countries, of 
divers languages, by such unlikely instruments, destitute of all secular advan- 
tages, and in the face of so much opposition, and this in so short a time, was 
one of the greatest miracles that was ever wrought for the confirmation of it. 
Here was Christ upon his white horse, noting speed as well as strength, and 
going on conquering and to conquer, /tev. vi. 2. Gospel light rose with the sun, 
and went with the same, so that the beams of it reached to the ends of the earth 
Rom. x. 18, compare with Ps. xix. 3,4, Though it was fought against, it would 
never be cooped up in a desert, or ina secret place, as the seducers were, but 
by this, according to Gamaliel’s rule, proved itself to be of God, that it could 
not be overthrown, Acés y. 38,39. Christ speaks of shining unto the west, be- 
cause it spread most effectually into those countries which lay west from Jeru- 
salem, as Mr. Herbert observes in his Church Militant. How soon did the 
Gospel lightning reach this island of Great Britain; Tertullian, who wrote in 
Britannorum inaccessa Romanis loca 
Christo tamen subdita,—‘the fastnesses of Britain, though inaccessible to the 
Romans, were occupied by Jesus Christ.’ This was the Lord’s doing. 

2. Another thing remarkable concerning the Gospel, was its strange success 
in those places to which it was spread; it gathered in multitudes, not by external 
compulsion, but as it were by such a natural instinct and inclination, as brings 
the birds of prey to their prey, “ for where the carcase is, there will the eagles 
be gathered together,” ver. 28: where Christ is preached, souls will be gathered 
in to him. The lifting up of Christ from the earth, that is, the preaching ot 
Christ crucified, which one would think should drive all men from him, will 
draw all men to him, Jno. xii. 32: according to Jacob’s prophecy, that to him 
shall the gathering of the people be, Gen. xlix. 10: see Zsa. lx.8. The eagles 
will be where the carease is, for it is food for them, it is a feast for them; 
‘“‘ where the slain are, there is she,” Job xxxix. 30._ And eagles are said to have 
a strange sagacity and quickness of scent to find out the prey, and they fly 
swiftly to it, Job ix. 26. So those whose spirits God shall stir up will be etfec- 
tually drawn to Jesus Christ to feed upon him. Whither should the eagle go 
but to the prey ? whither should the soul go but to Jesus Christ, who has the 
words of eternal life? The eagles will distinguish what is proper for them 
from that which is not; so those who have spiritual senses exercised, will 
know the voice of the good Shepherd from that of a thief and a robber, Saints 
will be where the true Christ is, not the false Christs. This is applicable to 
the desires that are wrought in every gracious soul, after Christ, and communion 
with him. Where he is in his ordinances, there will his servants choose to be. 
A living principle of grace is a kind of natural instinct in all the saints, drawing 
them to Christ, to live upon him. ; 

Secondly. Some understand these verses of the coming of the Son of man to 
destroy Jerusalem, Mal. iii. 1, 2, 5:,s0 much was there of an extraordinary dis- 
play of Divine power and justice in that event, that it is called the coming of 
Christ. Now here are two things intimated concerning it: 1. That to the most 
it would be as unexpected as a flash of lightning, which indeed gives warning 
of the clap of thunder which follows, but is itself surprising. ‘The seducers 
say, Lo, here is Christ to deliver us; or there is one, a creature of their own 
fancies; but ere they are aware, the wrath of the Lamb, the true Christ, will 
arrest them, and they shall not escape. 2. That yet it might be as justly ex- 
pected as that the eagles should fly to the carcases, though they put far from 
them the evil day ; yet the desolation will come as certainly as the birds of prey 
to a dead carcase that lies exposed in the open field. Ist. The Jews were so 
corrupt and degenerate, so vile and vicious, that they were become a carcase 
obnoxious to the righteous judgment of God; they were also so factious an 
seditious, and every way provoking to the Romans, that they had made them- 
selves obnoxious to their resentments, and an inviting prey to them. 2nd. The 
Romans were as an eagle, and the ensign of their armies was an eagle, The 
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army of the Chaldeans is said to fly as the eagle that hasteth to eat, /Zab. i. 8. 
The ruin of the New Testament Babylon is represented by a call to the birds 
of prey tocome feast upon the slain, Ztev. xix. 17, 18. Notorious malefactors 
have their eyes eaten out by the young eagles, Pr. xxx. 17. The Jews were hung 
up in chains, Jer. vii. 33; xvi. 4. 3rd. The Jews can no more preserve them- 
selves from the Romans, than the carease can secure itself from the eagles. 
4th. The destruction shall find out the Jews wherever they are, as the eagle 
scents the prey. Note, When a people do by their sin make themselves car- 
cases, putrid and loathsome, no other can be expected but that God should 
send eagles among them to devour and to destroy them. : 

Thirdly. It is very applicable to the day of judgment, the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ in that day, and our gathering together unto him, 2 Thes. ii. 1. 
Now see here, 1. How he shall come: as the lightning. The time was now at 
hand when he should depart out of the world to go to the Father. Therefore 
those that inquire after Christ must not go into the desert, or the secret place, 
nor listen to every one that will put up the finger to invite them to a sight of 
Christ, but let them look upwards, for the heavens must contain him, and 
thence we look for the Saviour, Phil. iii. 20. He shall come in the clouds, as 
the lightning doth, and every eye shall see him, as they - it is natural for all 
living creatures to turn their faces towards the lightning, tev. i. 7. Christ will 
appear to all the world, from one end of heaven to the other; nor shall any 
thing be hid from the light and heat of that day. 2. How the saints shall be 
gathered to him: as the eagles are to the carcase, by natural instinct, and with 
the greatest swiftness and alacrity imaginable: saints, when they shall be 
fetched to glory, will be carried as on eagles’ wings, Hw. xix. 4, as on angels 
wings. They shall mount up with wings like eagles, and like them renew their 

outh, 
i VIII. He foretels his second coming at the end of time, ver. 29—31: “The sun 
shall be darkened,” &e. 1 

First. Some think this is to be understood only of the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the Jewish nation. The darkening of the sun, moon, and stars, notes the 
eclipse of the glory of that state, its convulsions, and the general confusion that 
attended that desolation. Great slaughter and devastation is in the Old Tes- 
tament thus set forth, as Isa. xiii. 10; xxxiv. 4; Hze. xxxii. 7; Joel ii. 31; or, by 
the sun, moon, and stars, may be meant the temple, Jerusalem, and the cities of 
Judah, which should all come to ruin; and the sign of the Son of man, ver. 30, 
Means a signal appearance of the power and justice of the Lord Jesus in it 
avenging his own blood on them that imprecated the guilt of it upon them and 
their children; and the gathering of the elect, ver. 31, signifies the delivering of 
a remnant from this sin and ruin. ‘ ; 

Secondly. It seems rather to refer to Christ’s second coming. The destruc- 
tion of the particular enemies of the church was typical of the complete con- 
quest of them all; and therefore what will be done really at the great day may 
be applied metaphorically to those destructions, but still we must attend to the 
principal scope of them; and while we are all agreed to expect Christ’s second 
coming, what need we put such strained constructions, as some do, upon these 
verses, which speak of it so clearly and so agreeably to other scriptures, espe- 
cially when Christ is here answering an inquiry concerning his coming at the 
end of the world, which Christ was never shy of speaking of to his disciples? 
The only objection against this is, that it is said to be “immediately after the 
tribulation of those days.” But as to that, 1. It is usual, in the prophetic style, 
to speak of things great and certain, as near and just at hand, only to express 
the greatness and certainty of them. Enoch spoke of Christ’s second coming 
as within ken: “ behold, the Lord cometh,” Jude 14. 2. A thousand years are 
in God's sight but as one day, 2 Pet. iii. 8. It is there urged, with reference to 
this very thing, and soit might be said to be immediately after. The tribula- 
tion of those days includes not only the destruction of Jerusalem, but all the 
ether tribulations which the church must pass through; not only its share in the 
calamities of the nations, but the tribulations peculiar to itself; while the nations 
are torn with wars, and the church with schisms, delusions, and persecutions, 
we cannot say that the tribulation of those days is over: the whole state of the 
church on earth is militant, we must count upon that; but when the church’s 
tribulation is over, her warfare accomplished, and what is behind of the suffer- 
ings of Christ filled up, then look for the end. 

Now concerning Christ’s second coming, it is here foretold, Ist. That there 
shall then be a great and amazing change of the creatures, and particularly 
the heavenly bodies, ver. 29, “ the sun shall be darkened, and the moon shall 
not give her light.” The moon shines with a borrowed light, and therefore 
if the sun, from whom she borrows her light, is turned into darkness, she 
must fail of course, and become bankrupt. “The stars shall fall,” that is 
they shall lose their light, and disappear, and be as if they were fallen, and 
“the powers of the heavens shall be shaken.” This intimates, First. That 
there shall be a great change, in order to the making of all things new. Then 
shall be ‘‘the restitution of all things,” when the heavens shall not be cast 
away as a rag, but changed as a vesture, to be worn in a better fashion, 
Ps. cii. 26. They “shall pass away with a great noise,” that there may be 
new heavens, 2 Peé. iii. 10, 13. Secondly. It shall be a visible change, and 
such as all the world must take notice of, for so the darkening of the sun and 
moon cannot but be; and it will be an amazing change, for the heavenly bodies 
are not so liable to alteration as the creatures of this lower world are. The 
days of heaven, and the continuance of the sun and moon, are used to express 
that which is lasting and unchangeable, as Ps. lxxxix. 29, 36, 37, yet they shall 
thus be shaken. Thirdly. It shall be a universal change. If the sun be turned 
into darkness, and the powers of heaven shaken, the earth cannot. but be turned 
into a dungeon, and its foundation made to tremble. Howl, fir trees, if the 
cedars be shaken. When the stars of heaven drop, no marvel if the everlasting 
mountains melt, and the perpetual hills bow. Nature shall sustain a general 
shock and conyulsion, which yet shall be no hindrance to the joy and rejoicing 
of heaven and earth “before the Lord, when he cometh to judge the world,” 
Ps. xcvi. 11, 13: they shall, as it were, glory in the tribulation. Fourthly. The 
darkening of the sun, moon, and stars, which were made to rule over the 
day, and over the night, (which is the first dominion we find of any creature, 
Gen. i. 16, 18,) signities the putting down of all rule, authority, and power, 
(even that which seems of the greatest antiquity and usefulness,) that the king- 
dom may be delivered up to God, even the Father, and he may be all in all, 
1 Cor. xy. 24, 28. The sun was darkened at the death of Christ, for then was 
in one sense, the judgment of this world, ./no. xii. 31, an indication what would 
be at the general judgment. Fifthly. The glorious appearance of our Lord 
Jesus, who will then shew himself as “the brightness of his Father’s glory, and 
the express image of his person,” will darken the sun and moon, ,a candle is 
darkened in the beams of the noonday sun; they will have no glory, “ because 
of the glory that excelleth,” 2 Cor. iii.10. Then “the sun shall be ashamed, and 
the moon confounded,” when God shall appear, Jsa. xxiv. 23. Siathly. The sun 
and moon shall then be darkened, because there will be no more occasion for 
them. To sinners, that choose their portion in this life, all comfort will be 
eternally denied; as they shall not have a drop of water, so not a ray of light. 
Now God causeth his sun to rise on the earth, but then interdico tibi sole et 
luna, —‘1 forbid thee the light of the ann and the moon;’ darkness must be 
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| their portion: and to the saints that had their treasure above, such light of 


joy and comfort will be given as shall supersede that of the sun and moon, and 
render it useless. What need we vessels of light when we come to the foun- 
tain and Father of lights? See Zsa. Ix. 19; Rev. xxii. 5. 

2nd. That “then shall appear the sign of the Son of man in heaven,” ver. 30; 
that is, the Son of man himself, as it follows here, “they shall see the Son of 
man coming in the clouds.” At his first. coming he was set for a sign that should 


| be spoken against, Zw. ii. 34; but at his second coming, a sign that should be 


admired. Ezekiel was a son of man, set for a sign, #ze. xii. 6. Some make this 
a prediction of the harbingers and forerunners of his coming, giving notice of 
his approach: a light shining before him, and the fire devouring, Ps. 1. 3; 
1 Kin. xix. 11, 12; the beams coming out of his hand, where had long been the 
hiding of his power, Hab. iii. 4. It is a groundless conceit of some of the 
ancients, that this sign of the Son of man will be the sign of the cross, displayed 
as a banner. It will certainly be such a clear, convincing sign, as will dash 
infidelity quite out of countenance, and fill their faces with shame who said, 
“Where is the promise of his coming ?’ 

3rd. That then “all the tribes of the earth shall mourn,” ver. 30. See Rev. i. 7; 
all the kindreds of the earth shall then wail because of him. Some of all the 
tribes and kindreds of the earth shall mourn,—for the greater part will tremble 
at his approach,—while the chosen remnant, one of a family, and two of a tribe, 
shall lift up their heads with joy, knowing that their redemption draws nigh, 
and their Redeemer. Note, Sooner or later, all sinners will be mourners : peni- 
tent sinners look to Christ, and mourn after a godly sort ; and they who sow in 
those tears shall shortly reap in joy: impenitent sinners shall look unto him 
whom they have pierced, and, though they laugh now, shall mourn and weep, 
after a devilish sort, in endless horror and despair. 

4th. That “‘then they shall see the Son of man coming in the clouds of heaven 
with power and great glory.” Note, First. The judgment of the great day will 
be committed to the Son of man, both in pursuance, and in recompence, of his 
great undertaking for us as Mediator, Jno. vy. 22, 27. Secondly. The Son of man 
will at that day come “in the clouds of heaven.” Much of the sensible inter- 
course between heaven and earth is by the clouds; they are betwixt them, as it 
were the medium participationis,—‘the medium of participation, drawn by 
heaven from the earth, distilled by heaven upon the earth: Christ went to 
heayen in a cloud, and will in like manner come again, Acts i. 9,11. Behold, he 
comes in the clouds, Rev. i. 7; a cloud will be the Judge's chariot, Ps. civ. 3; 
his robe, Rev. x. 1; his pavilion, Ps. xviii. 1]; his throne, Rev. xiv. 14. When 
the world was destroyed by water, the judgment came in the clouds of heayen, 
for the windows of heaven were opened; so, when it shall be destroyed b 
fire. Christ went before Israel in a cloud, which had a bright side and a dar 
side ; so will the cloud have in which Christ will come at the great day, it will 
bring both comfort and terror. Thirdly. He will come “with power and great 

lory ;” his first coming was in weakness and great meanness, 2 Cor. xiii. 4, but 

is second coming will be with power and glory, agreeable both to the dignity 
of his person, and to the purposes of his coming. Fourthly. He will be seen 
with bodily eyes in his coming: therefore the Son of man will be the judge that 
he may be seen, that sinners thereby may be the more confounded, who ’hall 
see him as Balaam did, but not nigh, Num. xxiv. 17; see him, but not as theirs. 
It added to the torment of the damned sinner, that he saw Abraham afar off. 
Is this he whom we have slighted, and rejected, and rebelled against ; whom we 
have crucified to ourselves atresh; who might have been our saviour, but is our 
judge, and will be our enemy for ever? The desire of all nations will then be 
their dread. 

5th. That “he shall send his angels with a great sound of a trumpet,” ver. 31. 
Note, First. The angels shall be attendants upon Christ at his second ecoming,— 
they are called his angels, which proves him to be God, and Lord of the angels, 
—they shall be obliged to wait upon him. Secondly. 'These attendants shall be 
employed by him as officers of the court in the judgment of that day: they are 
now ministering spirits sent forth by him, Heb. i. 14,and willbesothen. Thirdly. 
Their ministration will be ushered in withagreat sound of a trumpet, to awaken 
and alarm a sleeping world. 'This trumpet is spoken of, 1 Cor. xv. 52, and 
1 Thes. iv. 16. At the giving of the law on mount Sinai, the sound of the trum- 
pet was remarkably terrible, #2. xix. 13, 16, but much more will it be so in the 
great day. By the law, trumpets were to be sounded for the calling of assem- 
blies, Num. x. 2; in praising God, Ps. 1xxxi. 3; in offering sacrifices, Num. x. 10; 
and in proclaiming the year of jubilee, Lev. xxv. 9; very fitly, therefore, shall 
there be the sound of a trumpet at the last day, when the general assembly shall 
be called, when the praises of God shall be gloriously celebrated, when sinners 
shall fall as sacrifices to Divine justice, and when the saints shall enter upon 
their eternal jubilee. : r 

6th. That “ they shall gather together his elect from the four winds.” Note, 
At the second coming of Jesus Christ there will be a general meeting of all the 
saints. First. The elect igi tiger be gathered, the chosen remnant, who are 
but few in comparison with the many that are only called. This is the founda- 
tion of the saints’ eternal happiness, that they are God’s elect ; the gifts of love 
to eternity follow the thoughts of love from eternity; and “the Lord knows 
them that are his.” Secondly. The angels shall be employed to bring them 
together, as Christ’s servants, and as the saints’ friends. We have the commis- 
sion given them, Ps. 1. 5, ‘gather my saints together unto me;” nay, it will be 
said to them, habetis fratres,—‘these are your brethren ;’ for the elect will 
then be “equal to the angels,’ Lu. xx. 36. Thirdly. They shall be gathered 
“from one end of the heaven to the other;” the elect of God are scattered 
abroad, Jno. xi. 52; there are some in all places, in all nations, Rev. vii. 9; but 
when that great gathering day comes, there shall not one of them be missing. 
Distance of place shall keep none out of heaven, if distance of affection do not. 
Undique ad ceelos tantundem est vie, —‘ Heaven is equally accessible from every 
place.’ See ch. viii. 113 Zsa. xliii. 6; xlix. 12. 


32 Now learn a parable of the fig tree; When his 
branch is yet tender, and putteth forth leaves, ye know 
that summer is nigh: 33 So likewise ye, when ye 
shall see all these things, know that it 1s near, even 
at the doors. 34 Verily I say unto you, This gene- 
ration shall not pass, tll all these things be fulfilled. 
35 Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words 
shall not pass away. 386 But of that day and hour 
knoweth no man, no, not the angels of heaven, but 
my Father only. 37 But as the days of Noe were, 
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so shall also the coming of the Son of man be. 38 For 
as in the days that were before the flood they were 
eating and drinking, marrying and giving in mar- 
riage, until the day that Noe entered into the ark, 
39 And knew not until the flood came, and took 
them all away; so shall also the coming of the Son 
of man be. 40 Then shall two be in the field; the 
one shall be taken, and the other left. 41 Two women 
shall be grinding at the mill; the one shall be taken, 
and the other left. 42 Watch therefore: for ye know 
not what hour your Lord doth come. 43 But know 
this, that if the goodman of the house had known 
in what watch the thief would come, he would have 
watched, and would not have suffered his house to be 
broken up. 44 Therefore be ye also ready: for in 
such an hour as ye think not the Son of man cometh. 
45 Who then is a faithful and wise servant, whom 
his lord hath made ruler over his houshold, to give 
them meat.in due season ? 46 Blessed is that servant, 
whom his lord when he cometh shall find so doing. 
47 Verily I say unto you, That he shall make him 
ruler over all his goods. 48 But and if that evil ser- 
vant shall say in his heart, My lord delayeth his com- 
ing; 49 And shall begin to smite Ais fellowservants, 
and to eat and drink with the drunken; 50 The 
lord of that servant shall come in a day when he 
looketh not for him, and in an hour that he is not 
aware of, 51 And shall cut him asunder, and ap- 
point 42m his portion with the hypocrites: there shall 
be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 


We have here the practical application of the foregoing prediction ; in general, 
we must expect and prepare for the events here foretold. 

[. We must expect them: “ Now learn a parable of the fig tree,” ver. 32, 33. 
Now learn what use to make of the things you have heard; so observe and un- 
derstand the signs of the times, and compare them with the predictions of the 
Word, as from thence to foresee what is at the door, that you may provide 
accordingly. ‘The parable of the fig tree is no more but this, that its budding 
and blossoming is a presage of summer coming ; for as the stork in the heaven, 
so the trees of the field know their appointed time: the beginning of the work- 
ing of second causes assures us of the progress and perfection of it. Thus 
whe 


n God begins to fulfil prophecies, he will make an end, There is a certain | 


series in the works of Providence, as there isin the works of nature. The signs 
of the times are compared with the prognostics of the face of the sky, ch. xvi. 3, 
so here with those of the face of the earth; when that is renewed, we foresee 
that summer is coming, not immediately, but at some distance: after the branch 
grows tender, we expect the March winds, and the April showers before the 
summer comes, however we are sure it is coming; “so likewise ye,” when the 
gospel day is broke, count upon it that through this variety of events that [ have 
told you of the perfect day will come. The things revealed must shortly come 
to pass, Rev.i. 1; they must come in their own order, in the order appointed 
for them. “Know that it is near.” He doth not here say what, but it is that 
which your hearts are upon, and which you are inquisitive after, and long for: 
the kingdom of God is near, so it is expressed in the parallel place, Lu. xxi. 31. 


ote, When the trees of righteousness begin to bud and blossom, when God’s 
people pa faithfulness, it is a happy presage of good times. In them God 
begins his work, first prepares their heart, and then he will go on with it ; for 


“as for God his work is perfect,” and he will revive it in the midst of their 
years. Now touching the events foretold here, which we are to expect 
First. Christ doth here assure us of the certainty of them, ver. 35: “ 
and earth shall pass away;” they continue this day indeed according to God’s 
ordinance, but they shall not continue for ever, Ps. cii. 25, 26; see 2 Pet. iii. 10; 
“but my words shall not pass rok ie Note, The word of Christ is more sure 
and lasting than heaven and earth. “ Hath he spoken? and shall he not do 
it?” We may build with more assurance upon the word of Christ, than we can 
upon the pillars of heaven, or the strong foundations of the earth; for when 
they shall be made to tremble and totter, and shall be no more, the word of 
Christ shall remain, and be in full foree, power, and virtue. See 1 Pet. i, 24, 25. 
“It is easier for heaven and earth to pass,” than the word of Christ; so it is 
expressed, Zu. xvi. 17; compare Jsa. liv. 10. The accomplishment of these 
PE a might seem to be delayed, and intervening events might seem to 
isagree with them, but do not think that therefore the word of Christ is fallen 
to +hé ground; for that shall never pass away. Though it be not fulfilled, 
either in the time, or in the way that we have prescribed, yet in God’s time, 
which is the best time, and in God’s way, which is the best way, it shall cer- 
tainly be fulfilled. Every word of Christ is very pure, and therefore very sure. 
Secondly. He here instructs us as to the time of them, ver. 34, 36. And as 
to this, it is well observed by the learned Grotius, that there is a manifest 
distinction made between the radva, ver. 34, and the ee kf 36. “These 
things,” and “that day and hour,” re help to clear this prophecy. 
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1. As to “these things,” the wars, seductions, and persecutions here foretold, 
and especially the ruin of the Jewish nation. ‘ This generation shall not pass 
away till all these things be fulfilled,” ver. 34. There are those now alive that 
shall see Jerusalem destroyed, and the Jewish church brought to an end. And 
because it might seem strange, he backs it with a solemn asseveration, “ Verily 
I say unto you.” You may take my word forit; these things are at the door, 
Christ often speaks of the nearness of that desolation, the more to affect people, 
and quicken them to prepare for it. Note, There may be greater trials and 
troubles yet before us in our own day than we are aware of. They that are 
old know not what sons of Anak may be reserved for their last encounters. 

OF But as to that, day and hour,” which will put a period to time, that “knows 
no man,” ver. 36. ‘Therefore take heed of confounding these two, as they did 
who, from the words of Christ and the apostle’s letters, inferred that “the 
day of Christ was at hand,” 2 Thes.i.2. No, it was not; “this generation,” 
and many another shall pass before that day and hour comes. Note, Ist. There 
is a certain day and hour fixed for the judgment to come, it is called the Day of 
the Lord, because so unalterably fixed. None of God’s judgments are adjourned 
sine die—‘ without the appointment of acertain dayize 2; That day and hour is 
a great secret, 

Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginosa nocte premit Deus. 


But Heay’n has wisely hid from human sight 
The dark decrees of future fate, 
And sown their seeds in depth of night.—Hor. 


No man knows it, not the wisest by their sagacity, not the best by any Divine 
discovery. We all know there shall be such a day, but none knows when it 
shall be. “ No, not the angels.” Though their capacities for knowledge are 
great, and their opportunities of knowing this advantageous, they dwell at the 
fountain head of light, and though they are to be employed in the solemnity 
of that day, yet they are not told when it shall be; none knows but my Father 
only. This is one of those secret things which belong to the Lord our God. 
The uncertainty of the time of Christ’s coming is to those who are watchful, 
‘a savour of life unto life,’ and makes them more watchful; but to those who 
are careless, it is ‘a savour of death unto death,’ and makes them more 
careless. 

Il. Yo this end we must expect these events, that we may prepare for them; 
and here we have a caution against security and sensuality, which will make it a 
dismal day indeed to us, ver. 37—41. In which verses we have such an idea 
given us of the judgment day, as may serve to startle and awaken us, that 
we may not sleep, as do others. It will be asurprising day, and a separating 


ay. 
First. It will be a surprising day, as the deluge was to the old world, 
ver. 37—39. ‘That which he here intends to describe, is the posture of the 


| world “at the coming of the Son of man;” besides his first coming to save, 


he has other comings to judge. He saith, Jno. x. 39, “ For judgment I am 
come,’ and for judgment he will come; for all judgment is committed to him, 
both that of the word, and that of the sword. Now this here is applicable, 

1. To temporal judgments, particularly that which was now hastening upon 
the nation and people of the Jews; though they had fair warning given them 
of it, and there were many prodigies that were presages of it, yet it found 
them secure, crying, Peace and safety, 1 7hes. v. 3. The siege was laid to 
Jerusalem by Titus Vespasian, when they were met at the passover in the 
midst of their mirth. Like the men of Laish, they dwelt careless when the ruin 
arrested them, Jud. xviii. 7,27. The destruction of Babylon, both that in the 
Old Testament, and that in the New, comes when she saith, “‘ I shall be a lady 
for ever,” Isa. xlvii. 7—9; Rev. xviii. 7. Therefore the plagues come in a 
moment, in one day. Note, Men’s unbelief shall not make God’s threatenings 
of none effect. 

2. To the eternal judgment; so the judgment of the great day is called, 
feb. vi. 2. Though notice has been given ot it from Enoch; yet when it comes 
it will be unlooked for by the most of men: the latter days, which are nearest to 
that day, will produce scoffers, that say, “ Where is the promise of his coming ?” 
2 Pet. ii. 3,4; Lu. xviii. 8. Thus it will be when theavorld that now is shall be 
destroyed by fire, for thus it was when the old world being overflowed by 
water perished, 2 Pet. iii. 6,7. Now Christ here shews what was the temper 
and posture of the old world when the deluge came. 

Ist. They were sensual and worldly, “ they were eating and drinking, mar- 
rying and giving in marriage.” It is not said, they were killing, and stealing, 
and whoring, and swearing; these were indeed the horrid crimes of some of 
the worst of them, “the earth was full of violence ;” but they were all of them, 
except Noah, over head and ears in the world, and regardless of the word of 
God, and this ruined them. Note, Universal neglect of religion is a more dan- 
gerous symptom to any people, than particular instances here and there of 
daring irreligion. Eating and drinking is necessary to the preservation of man’s 
life, marrying and giving in marriage is so to the preservation of mankind ; 
but licitis perimus omnes —‘ these lawful things undo us,’ unlawfully managed. 

First. They were unreasonable in it, inordinate and entire in the pursuit of 
the delights of sense, and the gains of the world; they were wholly taken up 
with these things, noav tpwyovres, ‘they were eating,” they were in these things 
as in their element, as if they had their being for no other end but to eat and 
drink, Zsa. lvi. 12. , , ' 

Secondly. They were unseasonable in it; they were entire and intent upon 
the world and the flesh, when the destruction was at the door which they 
had had such fair warning of. They were eating and drinking, when they should 
have been repenting and praying ; when God by the ministry of Noah called to 
weeping and mourning, then joy and gladness. This was to them, as it was 
to Israel afterwards, the unpardonable sin, Zsa. xxii. 12, 14. Especially because 
it was in defiance of those warnings by which they should have been awakened, 
“Tet us eat, and drink, for to-morrow we die;” if it must be a short life, let it 
beamerry one. The apostle James speaks of this as the general practice of 
the wealthly Jews before the destruction of Jerusalem, when they should have 
been weeping for the miseries that were coming upon them, they were living in 
pleasure, and nourishing their hearts, as in a day of slaughter, Jas. vy. 1, 5. 

2nd. They were secure and careless. They “ knew not until the flood came,” 
Surely they could not but know; did not God by 
Noah give them fair warning of it? Did he not call them to repentance while 
his long-suffering waited? 1 Pet. iii. 19, 20. But they knew not, 7.e., they 
believed not; they might have known, but would not know, Note, What we 
know of the things that belong to our everlasting peace, if we do not mix 
faith with it, and improve it, it is all one as if we did not know it at all. Their 
not knowing is joined with their eating, and drinking, and marrying ; for 

First, therefore they were sensual because they were secure. Note, the reason 
why people are so eager in the pursuit, and so entangled in the pleasures of this 
world, is, because they do not know, and believe, and consider the eternity 
which they are upon the brink of. Did we know aright, that all these things 
must shortly be dissolved, and we must certainly survive them, we would not 
set our eyes and hearts so much upon them as we do. 


ver. 39. “iKnew not?” 
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Secondly. Therefore they were secure, because they were sensual. Therefore 
they knew not that the flood was coming, because they were eating and drinking ; 
were so taken up with things seen, and present, that they had neither time 
nor heart to mind the things not seen as yet, which they were warned of. 
Note, As security bolsters men up in their brutal sensuality, so sensuality 
rocks them asleep in their carnal security. “ They knew not until the flood 
came.” Ist. The flood did come, though they would not foresee it. Note, 
Those that will not know by faith, shall be made to know by feeling the wrath 
of God revealed from heaven against their ungodliness and unrighteousness. 
The evil day is never the further off for men’s putting it far off from them, 
2nd. They did not know it till it was too late to prevent it, as they might have 
done if they had known it in time, which made it so much the more grievous. 
Judgments are most terrible and amazing to the secure, and those that have 
made a jest of them. p 

The application of this concerning the old world we have in these words, 
So shall the coming of the Son of man be.” That is, 1. In such a posture 
shall he find people, eating and drinking, and never expecting him. Note, 
Security and sensuality are likely to be the epidemical diseases of the latter 
days. Allslumber and sleep, and at midnight the bridegroom comes. All off 
their watch, and at their ease. 2. With such a power, and for such a purpose 
will he come upon them: as the flood took away the sinners of the old world, 
irresistibly and irrecoverably, so shall secure sinners that mocked at Christ 
and his coming, be taken away by the wrath of the Lamb, when the great day 
of his wrath comes, which will be like the coming of the deluge, a destruction 
which there is no fleeing from. - 

Secondly. It will be a separating day, ver. 40, 41. “Then shall two be 
in the field.” Two ways this may be applied: 1. We may apply it to the 
success of the Gospel, especially at the first preaching of it; it divided the 
world; “some believed the things which were spoken,” and were taken to 
Christ, others “believed not,” and were left to perish in their unbelief. Those 
of the same age, place, capacity, employment, and condition in the world, 
“crinding in the same mill,” those of the same family, nay, those that were 
joined in the same bond of marriage, yet one effectually called, the other 
passed by, and left in the gall of bitterness. This is that division, that separating 
fire which Christ came to send, Zu. xii. 49,51. This renders free grace the 
more obliging, that it is distinguishing ; to us, and not to the world, Jno. xiv. 22. 
Nay, to us, and not to those in the same field, the same mill, the same house. 

When ruin came upon Jerusalem, a distinction was made by Divine pro- 
vidence, according to that which had been before made by Divine grace; for 
all the Christians among them were saved from perishing in that calamity by 

~ the special care of Heaven. If two were at work in the field together, and one 
of them was a Christian, he was taken into a place of shelter, and had his life 
iven him for a prey, while the other was left to the sword of the enemy. Nay, 
if but two women were grinding at the mill, if one of them belonged to Christ, 
though but a woman, a poor woman, a servant, yet she was taken to a place 
of safety, and the other abandoned. ‘Thus the meek of the earth are hid in the 
day of the Lord’s anger; Zep. ii. 3, either in heaven, or under heaven. Note, 
Distinguishing preservations in times of general destruction are special tokens 
of God’s favour, and ought so to be acknowledged. If we are safe when 
thousands fall on our right hand, and on our left; are not consumed, when 
others are consumed round about us, so that we are as brands plucked out of 
the fire; we have reason to say, “ It is of the Lord’s mercies,” and it is a great 
mercy. 

2. We may apply it to the second coming of Jesus Christ, and the separation 
which will be made in that day. He had said before, ver. 31, that the elect 
will be gathered together. Here he tells us, in order to that they will be 
distinguished from those that were nearest to them in this world; the choice 
and chosen ones taken to glory, the other left to perish eternally. Those that 
sleep in the dust of the earth, two in the same grave, their ashes mixed, yet 
shall arise one to be taken to everlasting life, the other left to shame and 
everlasting contempt, Dan. xii. 2. Here it is applied to them who shall be 
found alive. Christ will come unlooked for; will find people busy at their 
usual occupations, in the field, at the mill, and then, according as they are 
vessels of mercy, prepared for glory, or vessels of wrath, prepared for ruin, 
accordingly it will be with them—the one taken to meet the Lord and his angels 
in the air, to be for ever with him and them; the other left to the devil and his 
angels, who, when Christ has gathered out his own, will sweep up the resi- 
due. This will aggravate the condemnation of sinners, that others shall be 
taken from the midst of them to glory, and they left behind. Andit speaks 
abundance of comfort to the Lord’s people. Ist. Are they mean and despised 
in the world, as the manservant in the field, or the maid at the mill? Ha. xi. 5; 
yet they shall not be forgotten, or overlooked in that day. ‘The poor in the 
world, if rich in faith, are heirs of the kingdom. 2nd. Are they dispersed 
in distant and unlikely places, where one would not expect to find the heirs of 
glory, in the field, at the mill? yet the angels will find them there, hid, as Saul 
among the stuff, when they are to be enthroned, and fetch them thence; and 
well may they be said to be changed, for a very great change it will be, to go 
to heaven from ploughing and grinding. 3rd. Are they weak, and unable of 
themselves to move heavenward? they shall be taken, or laid hold on, as Lot 
was taken out of Sodom by a gracious violence, Gen. xix. 16. Those whom 
Christ has once apprehended, and laid hold on, he will never lose his hold of. 
4th. Are they intermixed with others, linked with them in the same habi- 
tations, societies, employments? let not that discourage any true Christian 
God knows how to separate between the precious and the vile, the gold and 
dross in the same lump, the wheat and chaff in the same floor. 

Ill. Here is a general exhortation to us to watch, and be ready against that 
ig ans enforced by divers weighty considerations, ver. 42, &c. Observe, 

irst. The duty required. Watch, and be ready, ver. 42, 44. 1. “ Watch, 
therefore,” ver. 42. ote, It is the great duty and interest of all the disciples 
of Christ to watch, to be awake, and keep awake, that they may mind their 
business. As asinful state and way is compared to sleep, senseless and unactive, 
1 Thes. v. 4; soa gracious state and way is compared to watching and waking. 
‘We must watch for our Lord’s coming; to us in particular, at our death, after 
which is the judgment, that is the great day with us, the end of our time; and 
his coming at the end of all time to judge the world, the great day with all 
mankind. To watch for this, is not only to belieye that our Lord will come, 
but to desire that he would come; to be often thinking of his coming, and 
always looking for it, as sure, and near, and the time of it uncertain. To 
watch for Christ’s coming, is to maintain that gracious temper and disposition 
of mind, which we would be willing our Lord when he comes should find us 
in. To watch is to be aware of the first notices of his approach, that we may 
immediately attend his motions, and address ourselves to the duty of meeting 
him, Watching is supposed to be inthe night, which is sleeping time ; while we 
are in this world it is night with us, and we must take pains to keep ourselves 
awake. 2. “Be ye also ready.” We wake in vain, if we do not get ready. It 
is not enough to look for such things, but we must therefore give diligence, 
2 Pet. iii. 11,14. We have then our Lord to attend upon, and we must have our 
lamps ready trimmed; a cause to be poe and we must have our plea ready 
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| drawn and signed by our Advocate; a reckoning to make up, and we must have 

our accounts ready stated, and balanced ; there is an inheritance which we ate 
then to enter upon, and we must haye ourselves ready, made meet to partake 
| of it, Col. i. 12. 

Secondly. The reasons to induce us to this watchfulness, and diligent prepara- 
tion for that day, which are two: 1. Because the time of our Lord’s coming is 
very uncertain. ‘This is the reason immediately annexed to the double exhorta- 
tion, ver. 42, 44, and it is illustrated by a comparison, ver. 43. Let us consider, then, 

Ist. That we know not what hour he will come, ver. 42. We know not the 
day of our death, Gen. xxvii. 2. We may know that we have but a little time 
to live; 2 Tim. iv. 6, “The time of my departure is at hand;” but we cannot 
/ know that we have a long time to live, for our souls are continually in our 
hands; nor can we know how little a time we have to live, for it may prove 
less than we expect. Much less do we know the time fixed for the general 
judgment. Concerning both we are kept at uncertainty, that we might 
expect that every day which may come any day; may never boast of a year’s 
continuance, Jas. ivy. 13; no, nor of to-morrow’s return, as if it were ours, 
PEE V LU Kile 20. ‘ 

2nd. That he may come at such an hour as we think not, ver. 44. Though 
there be such uncertainty in the time, there is none in the thing itself. Though 
| we know not when he will come, we are sure he will come. His parting word 
was, “Surely, I come quickly:” his saying, “I come,” surely obligeth us to 
expect him; his saying, “‘I come quickly,” obligeth us to be always expectin 
him; for it keeps us in a state of expectancy. ‘In such an hour as ye thin 
not,” that is, such an hour as they which are unready and unprepared think not, 
ver. 50; nay, such an hour, as the most lively expectants, perhaps, think least 
likely. Lhe bridegroom came when the wise were slumbering. It is agreeable 
to our present state, that we should be under the influence of a constant and 
general expectation, rather than that of particular presages and prognos- 
tications, which we are sometimes tempted vainly to desire and wish for. 

ard. The children of this world are thus wise in their generation, that when 
they know of a danger approaching, they will keep awake, and stand on their 
guard against it. This he shews in a particular instance, ver. 43. If the 
master of a house had notice that a thief would come such a night, and such 
a watch of the night, (for they divided the night into four watches, allowing 
three hours td each,) and would make an attempt upon his house, though it 
were the midnight watch, when he was most sleepy, yet he would be up, and 
listen to every noise in every corner, and be ready to give him a warm recep- 
tion. Now though we know not just when our Lord will come, yet knowing 
that he will come, and come quickly, and without any other warning than what 
he hath given in his word, it concerns us to watch always. Note, First. We 
have every one of us a house to keep, that lies exposed, in which all we are 
worth is laid up, and that house is our own souls, which we must keep 
with all diligence. Secondly. The day of the Lord comes by surprise, as a 
thief in the night. Christ chooseth to come when he is least expected, that 
the triumphs of his enemies may be turned into the greater shame, and the 
fears of his friends into the greater joy. Thirdly. If Christ when he comes 
finds us asleep and unready, our house will be broken up, and we shall lose all 
we are worth; not as by a thief, unjustly, but as by a just and Jegal process ; 
death and judgment will seize upon all we have, to our irreparable damage, and 
utter undoing. Therefore be ready, be ye also ready; as ready at all times as 
the good man of the house would be at the hour when he expected the thief; 
must put on the armour of God, that we may not only stand in that evil day, 
but as more than conquerors may divide the spoil. 

2. Because the issue of our Lord’s coming will be very happy and comfort- 
able to those that shall be found ready, but very dismal and dreadful to those 
that are not, ver. 45, &c. This is represented by the different state of good and 
bad servants, when their lord comes to reckon with them. It is likely to be 
well or ill with us to eternity, according as we are found ready or unready at 
that day; for Christ comes to render to every man according to his works. 
Now this parable, with which the chapter closeth, is applicable to all Chris- 
tians, who are in profession and obligation God’s servants; but it seems espe- 
cially intended as a warning to ministers, for the servant spoken of is asteward. 
Now observe what Christ here saith. 

Ist. Concerning the good servant; he shews here what he is, a ruler of the 
household; what being so he should be, faithful and wise; and what if he be 
so he shall be, eternally blessed. Here is good instructions and encourage- 
ments to the ministers of Christ. 

First. Here is his place and office. He is one “‘ whom his lord has made rnler 
over his household, to give them meat in due season.” Note, Ist. The church of 
Christ is his household, or family, standing in relation to him, as the father and 
master ofit. It is the household of God, a family named from Christ, Wph. iii. 15. 
2nd. Gospel ministers are appointed rulers in this household; not as princes, 
Christ has entered a caveat against that, but as stewards, or other subordi- 
nate officers; not as lords, but_as guides; not to prescribe new ways, but to 
shew and lead in the ways that Christ has appointed; that is the signification of 
the yovmevor, which we translate, “having rule over you,” Heb. xiii. 17. And as 
overseers; not to cut out new work, but to direct in, and quicken to the 
work which Christ has ordered; that is the signification of éricxomo., bishops. 
They are rulers by Christ; what power they have is derived from him, and 
none may take it from them, or abridge it to them; he is one whom “the Lord 
has made ruler,” Christ has the making of ministers. They are rulers under 
Christ, and act in subordination to him, and rulers for Christ, for the advance- 
ment of his kingdom. 3rd. The work of gospel ministers, is to give to Christ’s 
household their meat in due season ; as stewards, and therefore they have the 
keys delivered to them. 1. Their work is to give, not take to themselves, 
Eze, xxxiv. 8; but give to the family what the Master has bought, to dispense 
what Christ has purchased. And to ministers it is said, that “it is more 
blessed to give, than to receive,” Acts xx. 35. 2. It is to give meat, not to give 
law, that is Christ’s work; but to deliver those doctrines to the chureh which 
if duly digested, will be nourishment to souls. They must give, not the poison o 
false doctrines, not the stones of hard and unprofitable doctrines, but the meat 
that is sound and wholesome. 3. It must be given in due season, év kaipw, 
while there is time for it; when eternity comes it will be too late; we must 
work while it is day, or, in time, that is, whenever any opportunity offers 
Hoag’ ; or, in the stated time, time after time; according as the duty of every 

ay requires. 

Secondly. His right discharge of this office. The good servant, if thus pre- 
ferred, will be a good steward; for, 1st. He is faithful; stewards must be so, 
1 Cor. iv. 2. He that is trusted, must be trusty; and the greater the trust is, 
the more is expected from them: it is a great, good thing that is committed to 
ministers, 2 Zim. ii. 2; and they must be faithful, as Moses was, feb. iii. 2. 
Christ counts those ministers, and those only, that are faithful, 1 Zim. i. 12. 
faithful minister of Jesus Christ is one that sincerely designs his Master’s 
honour, not his own; delivers the whole counsel of God, not his own fancies 
and conceits; follows Christ’s institutions, and adheres to them; regards the 
meanest, reproves the greatest, and doth not respect persons. 2nd. He is wise 
to understand his duty, and the proper season of it ; and in guiding of the flock, 
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there is need, not only of tht ntegrity of the heart, but the skilfulness of the 
hands. Honesty may suffice for a good servant, but wisdom is necessary to a 
good steward; for it is profitable to direct. 37rd. He is doing, so doing as his 
office requires. ‘Che ministry is a good work, and they whose office it is have 
always something to do; Bhey must not indulge themselves in ease, not leave 
the work undone, or carelessly turn it off to others; but be doing, and doing to 
the purpose: so doing, giving meat to the household, minding their own busi- 
ness, and not meddling with that whichis foreign. So doing, as the master has 
appointed, as the office imports, and as the case of the family doth require; not 
talking, but doing. It was the motto Mr. Perkins used, Minister verbi es,— 

You are a minister of the word, not only age,—‘ be doing, —but hoe age,— be 
so doing.’ 4th. He is found doing when his master comes; which intimates, 
1. Constancy at his work. At what hour soever his master comes, he is found 
busy at the work of the day. Ministers should not leaye empty spaces in their 
time, lest their Lord should come in one of those empty spaces. As with a good 
God, the end of one mercy is the beginning of another; so with a good man, a 
good minister, the end of one duty is the beginning of another. When Calvin 
was persuaded to remit his ministerial labours, he answered with some resent- 
ment, ‘ What? would you have my Master find me idle?’ 2. Perseverance in 
his work, till his Lord doth come. Hold fast till then, Rev. ii. 25; ‘‘ continue 
in these things,” 1 Tim. iv. 16; vi. 14. Endure to the end. 

Thirdly. 'Che recompence of reward intended him for this, in three things: 
lst. He shall be taken notice of, This is intimated in these words, “ Who then 
is that faithful and wise servant?” which suppose that there are but few who 
answer this character; such an interpreter is one of a thousand, such a faithful 
and wise steward. Those who thus distinguish themselves now by humility, 
diligence, and sincerity in their work, Christ will in the great day both dig- 
nify and distinguish by the glory conferred on them, 2nd. He shall be blessed: 
“ Blessed is that servant,” and Christ’s pronouncing him blessed makes him so. 
All the dead that die in the Lord are blessed, Rev. xiy. 13; but there is a pecu- 
liar blessedness secured to them that approve themselves faithful stewards, 
and are found doing. Next to the honour of those who die in the field of battle, 
suffering for Christ, as the martyrs, is the honour of those that die in the field of 
service,— ploughing, and sowing, and reaping for Christ. 3rd. He shall be pre- 
ferred, ver. 47: “He shall make him ruler over all his goods ;” alluding to the 
way of great men, who, if the stewards of their house carry themselves well in 
that place, commonly prefer them to be the managers of their estates; thus 
Joseph was preferred in the house of Potiphar, Gen. xxxix. 4,6. But the 
greatest honour which the kindest master ever did to his most tried servants 
in this world, is nothing to that weight of glory which the Lord Jesus will con- 
fer upon his faithful, watchful servants in the world tocome. What is here 
said by a similitude, is the same that is said more plainly, Jno. xii. 26, ‘* Him 
will my Father honour.” And God’s servants, when thus preferred, shall be 
perfect in wisdom and holiness to bear that weight of glory; so that there is 
no danger from these servants when they reign. 

2nd. Concerning the evil servant. Here we have, ; 

First. His description given, ver. 48, 49; where we have the wretch drawn in 
his own colours. The vilest of creatures is a wicked man, the vilest of men is a 
wicked Christian, and the vilest of them a wicked minister. Cees optimi est 
pessima,— what is best, when corrupted, becomes the worst.’ ickedness in 
the prophets of Jerusalem is a horrible thing indeed, Jer. xxiii. 14. Here is, 

lst. The cause of his wickedness ; and that is a practical disbelief of Christ’s 
second coming. He hath said in his heart, “My Lord delays his coming ;” 
and ieratore he begins to think he will never come, but has quite forsaken 
his church. Observe, 1. Christ knows what they say in their hearts, who with 
their lips cry, “Lord, Lord,” as this servant here. 2. The delay of Christ’s 
coming, though it is a gracious instance of his patience, yet is greatly abused 
by wicked people, whose hearts are thereby hardened in their wicked ways. 
When Christ’s coming is looked upon as doubtful, or a thing at a mighty dis- 
tance, the hearts of men are fully set to do eyil Eecl. viii. 113 see He. xii, 27. 
They that walk by sense are ready to say of the unseen Jesus, as the people 
did of Moses, when he tarried in the mount upon their errand, “ We wot not 
what is become of him;” and therefore “up, make us gods :” the world a god, 
the belly a god, any thing but He that should be. s 

2nd. The particulars of his wickedness ; and they are sins of the first magni- 
tude: he is a slave to his passions and his appetites. 

1. Persecution is here charged upon him. He begins “to smite his fellow 
servants.” Note, Ist. Even the stewards of the house are to look upon all the 
servants of the house as their fellow servants, and therefore are forbidden to 
lord it over them. If the angel call himself fellow servant to John, Rev. xix. 10, 
no marvel if John have learned to call himself brother to the Christians of the 
churches of Asia, Rev. i. 9. 2nd. It is no new thing to see evil servants smiting 
their fellow servants—both private Christians and faithful ministers. He 
smites them, either because they reprove him, or because they will not bow 
and do him reverence ; will not say as he saith, and do as he doth, against their 
consciences; smites them with the tongue, as they smote the prophet, 
Jer. xviii. 18: and if he get pee into his hand, or can press those into his 
service that have, as the ten horns upon the head of the beast, it goes further: 
Pashur the priest smote Jeremiah, and put him in the stocks, Jer. xx. 1. The 
revolters haye many times been, of all others, most profound to make slaughter, 
Hos.v.2. The steward, when he smites his fellow servants, doth it under 
colour of his master’s authority, and in his name he saith, “Let the Lord be 
glorified,” Isa. lxvi. 5; but he shall know that he could not put a greater 


affront upon his master. 

2. Profaneness and immorality. He begins “to eat and drink with the 
drunken.” 1st. He associates with the worst of sinners, hath fellowship with 
them, is intimate with them; he walks in their counsel, stands in their way 
sits in their seat, and sings their songs. The drunken are the merry, jovial 
company, and those he is for; and thus he hardens them in their wickedness. 
2nd. He doth like them, eats and drinks and is drunken; soitisin Zuke. And 
this is an inlet to all manner of sin. Drunkenness is a leading wickedness ; they 
who are slaves to that, are never masters of themselves in any thing else. The 
persecutors of God’s people have commonly been the most vicious and immoral 
men. Persecuting consciences, whatever the pretensions be, are commonly 
the most profligate and debauched consciences. What will not they be drunk 
with, that will be drunk with the blood of the saints? Well, this is the de- 
scription of a wicked minister, who ae may have the common gifts of learning 
and utterance above others; and, as hath been said of some, rt preach so wel 
in the pulpit, that it is a pity he should ever come out, and yet live so ill out of 
the pulpit, that it is a pity he should ever come in. 

Secondly. His doom read, ver. 50, 51. The coat and character of wicked 
ministers will not only not secure them from condemnation, but will greatly 
aggravate it. ‘They can plead no exemption from Christ’s jurisdiction, what- 
ever they pretend to in the church of Rome from that of the civil magistrate, 
—no benefit of clergy at Christ’s bar. Observe, 

ist. The surprisingness of his doom, ver. 50: “The lord of that servant will 
come.” Note, 1. Our putting off the thoughts of Christ’s coming will not put 
off his coming. Whatever fancy he deludes himself with, his Lord will come. 
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The unbelief of man shall not make that great promise, or threatening, (call it 
which you will,) of none effect. 2. The coming of Christ will be a most dread- 
ful surprise to secure and careless sinners, especially to. wicked ministers: 

He shall come in a day when he looketh not for him.” Note, Those that 
have slighted the warnings of the Word, and silenced those of their own con- 
sciences concerning the judgment to come, cannot expect any other warnings; 
those will be adjudged sufficient legal notice given, whether taken or not; and 
no unfairness can be charged on Christ if he come suddenly, without giving 
other notice. Behold, he has told us before. 

2nd. The severity of his doom, ver. 51. It is not more severe than righteous, 
but itis a doom that carries in it utter rnin, wrapt up in two dreadful words— 
death and damnation. 

J. Death. His lord “ shall cut him asunder,” dcxoropyjoee avtov,— he shall cut 
him off’ from the land of the living, from the congregation of the righteous, 
shall separate him unto evil; which is the definition of a curse, Dew. xxix. 21; 
shall cut him down, as a tree that cumbers the ground; perhaps it alludes to 
the sentence often used in the law, “ That soul shall be cut off from his people,” 
noting an utter extirpation. Death cuts off a good man, as a choice imp is cut 
off, to be grafted in a better stock; but it cuts off a wicked man as a withered 
branch is cut off for the fire; cut him off from this world which he set his heart 
so much upon, and was, as it were, one with; or, as we read it, “shall cut him 
asunder,” that is, part body and soul; send the body to the grave, to be a prey 
for worms, and the soul to hell, to be a prey for devils, and there is the sinner 
cut asunder. The soul and body of a godly man at death part fairly,—the one 
cheerfully lifted up to God, the other left to the dust,—but the soul and body 
of a wicked man at death are cut asunder, torn asunder, for to them death is 
the king of terrors, Job xviii. 14. The wicked servant divided himself between 
God and the world, Christ and Belial, his profession and his lusts ; justly there- 
fore will he thus be divided. 

2. Damnation. He shall “‘ appoint him his portion with the hypocrites ;” and 
a miserable portion it will be, tor “there shall be weeping.” Note, Ist. There is 
a place and state of everlasting misery in the other world, where there is no- 
thing but “‘ weeping and gnashing of teeth ;” which speaks the soul’s tribulation 
and anguish under God's indignation and wrath. 2nd. The Divine sentence 
will appoint this place and state as the portion of those who by their own sin 
were fitted for it. Even he of whom he said that he was his one: shall thus 
appoint him his portion. He that is now the Saviour will then be the Judge, 
and the everlasting state of the children of men will be as he appoints. They 
that choose the world for their portion in this life, will have hell for their 
portion in the other life: “ This is the portion of a wicked man from God,” 
Job xx. 29. 3rd. Hell is the proper place of hypocrites. This wicked servant 
has “ his portion with the hypocrites.” They are, as it were, the freeholders ; 
other sinners are but as inmates with them, and have but a portion of their 
misery. When Christ would express the most severe punishment in the other 
world, he calls it “‘the portion of hypocrites.” If there be any place in hell 
hotter than other, as it is like there is, it will be the allotment of those that 
have the form but hate the power of godliness. 4th. Wicked ministers will 
have their portion in the other world with the worst of sinners, even with the 
hypocrites ; and justly, for they are the worst of hypocrites. The blood of 
Christ, which they have by their profaneness trampled under their feet, and 
the blood of souls, which they have RS their unfaithfulness brought upon their 
heads, will bear hard upon them in that place of torment. ‘‘ Son, remember,” 
will be as cutting a word to a minister, if he perish, as to any other sinner 
whatsoever. Let them, therefore, who preach to others, fear, lest they them- 
selves should be castaways. 


CHAPTER XXYV., 


This chapter continues and concludes our Saviour’s discourse, which began in the fore- 
going chapter, concerning his second coming, and the end of the world. This was his fare- 
well sermon of caution, as that, Jno. xiv. xv. and xvi., was of comfort to his disciples ; 
and they had need of both in a world of so much temptation and trouble as this is. The 
application of that discourse was, ‘‘ Watch therefore, and be ye therefore ready.” Now 
in prosecution of these serious, awakening cautions, in this chapter we have three para- 
bles, the scope of which is the same —to quicken us all, with the utmost care and dili- 
gence, to get ready for Christ’s second coming, which, in all his farewells to his church, 
mention was made of, as that before he died, Jno. xiv. 2; at his ascension, Acts i. 11; 
and at the shutting up of the canon of the Scripture, Rev. xxii. 20. Now it concerns 
us to prepare for Christ’s coming, I. That we may then be ready to attend upon him; 
and this is shewn in the parable of the ten virgins, ver. 1—13. II. That we may then 
be ready to give up our account to him; and this is shewn in the parable of the three 
servants, ver. 14—30. III. That we may then be ready to receive from him our final 
sentence, and that it may be to eternal life; and this is shewn ina more plain descrip- 
tion of the process of the last judgment, ver. 31—46. These are things of awful con- 
sideration, because of everlasting concern to every one of us. 


= , HEN shall the kingdom of 
heaven be likened unto ten 
ey virgins, which took their 

lamps, and went forth to 
meet the bridegroom. 2 
\; And five of them were 
b/'7 wise, and five were foolish. 
“23 They that were foolish 
=’ took their lamps, and took 
no oil with them: 4 But 
the wise took oil in their vessels with their lamps. 
5 While the bridegroom tarried, they all slumbered 
and slept. 6 And at midnight there was a cry 
made, Behold, the bridegroom cometh; go ye out 
to meet him. 7 Then all those virgins arose, and 
trimmed their lamps. 8 And the foolish said unto 
the wise, Give us of your oil; for our lamps are gone 
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out. 9 But the wise answered, saying, /Vot so ; lest 
there be not enough for us and you: but go ye 
rather to them that sell, and buy for yourselves, 10 
And while they went to buy, the bridegroom came ; 


BRIDEGROOMS’ DRESSES. 


and they that were ready went in with him to the 


marriage: and the door was shut. 11 Afterward 
came also the other virgins, saying, Lord, Lord, open 
to us. 12 But he answered and said, Verily I say 
unto you, I know you not. 13 Watch therefore, 
for ye know neither the day nor the hour wherein 


the Son of man cometh. 


Here, First. That in general which is to be illustrated is the kingdom of hea- 
yen, the state of things under the Gospel, the external kingdom of Christ, and 
the administration and success of it. Some of Christ’s parables had shewed us 
what it is like now, in the present reception of it, as ch. xiii.; this tells us what 
it shall be like, when the mystery of God shall be finished, and that kingdom 
delivered up to the Father. ‘The administration of Christ’s government towards 
the ready and the unready in the great day, may be illustrated by this simili- 
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| sary to carry them through the services and trials of the present state. 


tude; or, the kingdom is put for the subjects of the kingdom. The professors 
of Christianity shall then be likened to these ten virgins, and shall be thus 
distinguished. ’ F F 

- Secondly. That by which it is illustrated is a marriage solemnity; it was a 
custom sometimes used among the Jews on that occasion, that the bridegroom 
came, attended with his friends, late in the night, to the house of the bride, where 
she expected him, attended with her bridesmaids, who, upon notice given of the 
bridegroom’s approach, were to go out with lamps in their hands, to light him 
into the house with ceremony and formality, in order to the celebrating of the 
nuptials with great mirth ; and some think on these occasions they had usually 
ten virgins ; for the Jews never held a synagogue, circumcised, kept the pass- 
over, or contracted marriage, but ten persons at least were present. oaz, 
when he married Ruth, had ten witnesses, Ru. iv. 2. Now in this parable, 
1. The bridegroom is our Lord Jesus Christ; he is so represented in the forty- 
fifth Psalm, Solomon’s Song, and often in the New Testament. It speaks his 
singular and superlative love to, and his faithful and inviolable covenant with, 
his spouse the church. _ Believers are now betrothed to Christ, Hos. ii. 19; 
but the solemnizing of the marriage is reserved for the great day, when the 
bride, the Lamb’s wife, will have made herself completely ready, Fev. xix. 7, 9. 
2. The virgins are the professors of religion, members of the church, but here 
represented as her companions, Ps. xlv. 14, as elsewhere her children, Tsa. liv. 13 
her ornaments, Jsa. xlix. 18. They that follow the Lamb are said to be virgins, 
Rev. xiv. 4; noting their beauty and purity; they are to be presented as chaste 
virgins to Christ, 2 Cor. xi. 2.. ‘The bridegroom is a king, so these virgins are 
maids of honour, virgins without number, Cané. vi. 8, yet here said to be ten. 
3. The office of these virgins is to meet the bridegroom, which is as much their 
happiness as their duty. They come to wait upon the bridegroom when he 
appears, and in the meantime to wait for him. See here the nature of Chris- 
tianity. As Christians, we profess ourselves to be, Ist. Attendants upon 
Christ, to do him honour as the glorious Bridegroom, to be to him for a name 
and a praise, especially then ‘‘ when he shall come to be glorified in his saints.” 
We must follow himas honorary servants do their masters, Jno. xii. 26; hold up 
the name, and hold forth the praise of the exalted Jesus: this is our business. 
2nd. Expectants of Christ, and of his second coming. As Christians, we pro- 
fess, not only to believe and look for, but to love and long for the appearing 
of Christ, and to act in our whole conversation with a regard to it. The second 
coming of Christ is the centre in which all the lines of our religion meet, and 
to which the whole of the Divine life hath a constant reference and tendency. 
4. Their chief concern is to have lights in their hands when they attend the 
bridegroom, thus to do him honour and do him service. Note, Christians are 
children of light. ‘The Gospel is light, and they who receive it must not only 
be enlightened by it themselves, but must shine as lights; must hold it forth, 
Phil. ii. 15,16. This in general. 

ow, concerning these ten virgins, we may observe, 

LA Their different character, with the proof and evidence of it. 

First. Their character was, that “five were wise, and five foolish,” ver. 2; 
and “ wisdom excelleth folly, as far as light excelleth darkness,” so saith Solo- 
mon, a competent judge, Heel. ii. 13. Note, Those of the same profession and 
denomination quae men, may yet be of characters vastly different in the sight 
of God. Sincere Christians are the wise virgins, and hypocrites the foolish 

ones, as in another parable they are represented by wise and foolish builders. 
Note, Those are wise or foolish, Surat ec are so in the affairs of their souls, 
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True religion is true wisdom; sin is folly, but especially the sin of hypocrisy 3 
for those are the greatest fools that are wise in their own conceit, and those 
the worst of sinners that feign themselves just men. Some observe, from the 
equal number of the wise and foolish, what ‘a charitable decorum’ (it is Arch- 
bishop Tillotson’s expression) Christ observes, as if he would hope that the 
number of true believers were nearly equal to that of hypocrites, or at least 
teach us to hope the best concerning those that profess religion, and to think 
of them with a bias to the charitable side, Though in judging of ourselves, we 
ought to remember that the gate is strait, and few find it; yet, in judging of 
others, we ought to remember that the Captain of our salvation brings many 
sons to glory. : : ; . 

Secondly. The evidence of this character was in the very thing which they 
were to attend to; by that they are judged of. : 

1. It was the folly of the foolish virgins that they “took their lamps, and took 
no oil with them,” ver. 3. They had just oil enough to make their lamps burn 
for the present, to make a show with, as if they intended to meet the bride- 
groom; but no cruse or bottle of oil with them, for a recruit, if the bridegroom 
tarried. Thus hypocrites: Ist. They have no principle within. They have a 
lamp of profession in their hands, but have not in their hearts that stock of 
sound knowledge, rooted dispositions, and settled resolutions, which are Sr 

ey 
act under the influence of external inducements, but are void of spiritual life; 
like atradesman that sets up without a stock, or the seed on the stony ground 
that wanted root. 2nd. They have no prospect of, nor make provision for, 
what isto come. They took lamps for a present show, but not oil for after use. 
This incogitancy is the ruin of many professors; all their care is to reeommend 
themselves to their neighbours, whom they now converse with; not to approve 
themselves to Christ, whom they must hereafter appear before: as if any thing 
will serve, provided it will but serve for the present. Tell them of things not 
seen as yet, and youare like Lot to his sons in law, as one that mocketh. They 
ey provide for hereafter, as the ant doth, nor lay up for the time to come, 
2 Cor. iv. 18. 

2. It was the wisdom of the wise virgins that “they took oil in their vessels 
with their lamps,” ver. 4. hey had a good principle within, which would 
maintain and keep up their profession. Ist. Their heart is the vessel, which 
it is our wisdom to get furnished; for out of a good treasnre there ood things 
must be brought: but if that root be rottenness, the blossom will be dust. 
2nd. Grace is the oil which we must have in this vessel; in the tabernacle 
there was constant provision made of oil for the light, Ha. xxxy. 14. Our light 
must shine before men in good works; but this cannot be, or not long, unless 
there be a fixed, active principle in the heart, of faith in Christ, and love to 
God and our brethren; from which we must act in every thing we do in reli- 
gion, with an eye to whatis before us. They that took oil in their vessels, did 
it upon supposition that perhaps the bridegroom might tarry. Note, In look- 
ing forwards, it is good to prepare for the worst; to lay in for a long siege. 
But remember that this oil, which keeps the lamps burning, is derived to the 
candlestick from Jesus Christ, the great and good olive, by the golden pipes 
of the ordinances, as it is represented in that vision, Zec. iv. 2, 3, 12; which is 
explained, Jno. i. 16, “Of his fulness have all we received, and grace for grace.” 

Il. Thetr common fault: during the bridegroom’s delay, “ they all slumbered 
and slept,” ver. 25. Observe here, : 

First. “The bridegroom tarried,” that is, he did not come all out so soon as 
they expected. What we look for as certain, we are apt to think is very near; 
many in the apostles’ times imagined that “‘ the day of the Lord was at hand,” 
but it is not so; Christ as to us seems to tarry, and yet really doth not, Hab. ii. 3. 
There is good reason for the bridegroom’s tarrying ; there are many intermedi- 
ate counsels and purposes to be accomplished ; the elect must all be called in; 
God’s patience must be manifested, and the saints’ patience tried; the harvest 
of the earth must be ripened, and so must the harvest of heaven too. But 
though Christ tarry past our time, he will not tarry past the due time, 

Secondly. While he tarried, those that waited for him grew careless, and 
forgot what they were attending; “ they all slumbered and slept,” as if they 
had given over looking for him; for when the Son of man comes, he will not 
find faith, Zw. xviii. 8. Those that inferred the suddenness of it from its cer- 
tainty, when that answered not their expectation, were apt, from the delay, 
to infer its uncertainty. The wise virgins slumbered, and the foolish slept; so 
some distinguish it; however, they were both faulty. The wise virgins kept 
their lamps burning, but did not keep themselves awake. Note, Too many 
good Christians, when they have been long in profession, grow remiss in their 
preparations for Christ’s second coming; they intermit their care, abate their 
zeal, their graces are not lively, nor their works found perfect before God; and 
though all love be not lost, yet the first love is left. Ifit was hard to the dis- 
ciples to watch with Christ one hour, much more to watch with him an age. 
“17 sleep,” saith the spouse, “but my heart waketh.” Observe, First they 
slumbered, and then they slept. Note, One degree of carelessness and remiss- 
ness makes way for another. Those that allow themselves in slumbering, will 
scarce keep themselves from sleeping ; therefore dread the beginning of spi- 
ritual decays: Venienti occurrite morbo,—‘ attend to the first symptoms of disease.’ 
The ancients generally understood the virgins’ slumbering and sleeping of their 
dying; they all died, wise and foolish, Ps. xlix. 10, before judgment-day. So 
Ferus: Antequam veniat sponsus, omnibus obdormiscendum est, h, e. moriendum,— 
‘before the bridegroom come, all must sleep, that is, die;’ and so Calvin: but 
I think it is rather to be taken as we have opened it. 

Ill. The surprising summons given them to attend the bridegroom, ver. 6: “ At 
midnight there was a ery made, Behold, the bridegroom cometh.” Note, 

First. Though Christ tarry long, he will come at last; though he seem slow, 
he is sure. In his first coming he was thought long by those that “ waited for 
the consolation of Israel,” yet in “ the fulness of time” he came; so his second 
coming, though long deferred, is not forgotten ; his enemies shall find to their 
cost, that forbearance is no acquittance ; and his friends shall find to their com- 
fort, that “the vision is for an appointed time, and at the end it shall speak, and 
not lie.” The year of the redeemed is fixed, and it will come. 

Secondly. Christ’s coming will be at our midnight, when we least look for 
him, and are most disposed to take our rest. His coming for the relief and 
comfort of his people, often is when the good intended seems to be at the 
greatest distance ; and his coming to reckon with his enemies, is when they put 
the evil day furthest from them. It was at midnight that the firstborn of Egypt 
, ere destroyed, and Israel delivered, Hex, xii. 22, Death often comes when it 
is least expected; the soul required “this night,” Zw. xii. 20. Christ will come 
when he pleaseth, to shew his sovereignty; and will not let us know when, to 
teach us our duty. 

Thirdly. When Christ comes, we soa De forth to meet him. As Christians, . 
we are bound to attend all the motions of the Lord Jesus, and meet him in all 
his outgoings. When he comes to us at death, we must go forth out of the 
body, out of the world, to meet him with affections and workings of soul, suit- 
able to the discoveries we then expect him to make of himself. ‘Go ye forth 
to “pee him,” is a call to those who are habitually prepared to be actuall 
ready. ; 


r 
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Fourthly. The notice of Christ’s roach, and the call to meet him will be 
awakening: “ there was a cry made. is first coming was not with any obser- 
vation at all, nor did they say, ‘Lo, here is Christ, or, Lo, he is there;” “he 
was in the world, and the world knew him not;” but his second coming will be 
with the observation of all the world; “every eye shall see him.” There will 
be a cry from heaven, for he shall descend with a shout, “ Arise, ye dead, and 
Gome to judgment;” and a ery from the earth too, a cry to rocks and mountains, 

eu; Vis 16. 

tV. The address they all made to answer this summons, ver. 7: they all “arose 
and trimmed their lamps,” snuffed them, and supplied them with oil, and went 
about with all expedition to put themselves in a posture to receive the bride- 
groom. ow, 

First. This in the wise virgins speaks an actual preparation for the bride- 

room’s coming. Note, Those that are best prepared for death, yet upon the 
immediate arrests of it have work to do to get themselves actually ready, that 


ap 
” 


they may be found in peace, 2 Pet. iii. 14; found doing, ch, xxiv. 46; and not | 
and it concerns | 


found naked, 2 Cor. v. 3: it will be a day of search and inquiry 
us to think how we shall then be found. When we see the day approaching, 
we must address ourselves to our dying work with all seriousness, renewing 
our repentance for sin, our consent to the covenant, our farewells to the world, 
and our souls must be carried out towards God in suitable breathings. 

Secondly. In the foolish virgins it notes a vain confidence and conceit of the 
goodness of their state, and their readiness for another world. Note, Even 
counterfeit graces will serve a man to make a show of when he comes to die, as 
well as they have done all his life long; the hypocrite’s hopes blaze when they 
are just expiring, like a lightening before death. 

V. The distress which the foolish virgins were in for want of oil, ver. 8, 9. 
This speaks, 1. The apprehensions which some hypocrites have of the misery 
of their state, even on this side death, when God opens their eyes to see their 
folly, and themselves perishing with a lie in their right hand, Or, however, 
2. The real misery of their state on the other side death, and in the judgment ; 
how far their fair, but false profession of religion, will be from availing them 
anything in the great day; see what comes of it: ; 

First. Their lamps are gone out. The lamps of hypocrites often go out in 
this life; when they who have begun in the spirit, end in the flesh, and the 
hypocrisy breaks out in an open apostacy, 2 Pet. ii. 20. The profession withers, 
and the credit of it is lost; the hopes fail, and the comfort of them is gone; 
“how often is the candle of the wicked” thus “put out!” Job xxi. 17. et 
many an hypocrite keeps up both the credit and the comfort of his profession, 
such as it is, to the last; but what is it when God takes away his soul? 
Job xxvii. 8. If his candle be not put out before him, it is put out with him, 
Job xviii. 5, 6; he shall lie down in sorrow, Jsa.1.11. The gains of an hypo- 
critical profession will not follow a man to Judgment, ch, vii. 22, 23. The lamps 
are gone out, when the hypocrite’s hope proves like the spider’s web, Job viii. 113 
and like the giving up of the ghost, Job xi. 20; like Absalom’s mule that left 
him in the oak. . 

Secondly. They wanted oil to supply them when they were going out. Note, 
Those that take up short of true grace, will certainly find the want of it one 
time or other. An external profession, well humoured, may carry a man far, 
but it will not carry him through; may light him along this world, but the 
damps of the valley of the shadow of death will put it out. 

Thirdly. They would gladly be beholden to the wise virgins for a supply out 
of their vessels: ‘‘ Give us of your oil.” Note, ‘The day is coming when carnal 
hypocrites would gladly be found in the condition of true Christians. Those 
who now hate the strictness of religion, will at death and judgment wish for 
the solid comforts of it: those who care not to live the life, yet would “ die the 
death of the righteous.” The day is coming when those who now look with 
contempt upon humble, contrite saints, would gladly get an interest in them, 
and would value those as their best friends and benefactors, whom now they 
set with the dogs of their flock. “ Give us of your oil,” that is, ‘speak a good 
word for us,’ so some; but there is no occasion for vouchers in the great day; 
the Judge knows what is every man’s true character. But is it not well that 
they are brought to say, * Give us of your oil?” Itis so; but, 1. This request 
was extorted by sensible necessity. ote, Those will see their need of grace 
hereafter, when it should save them, that will not see their need of grace now, 
when it should sanctify and rule them. 2. It comes too late. God would have 
given them oil, had they asked in time; but there is no buying when the market 
is over, no bidding when the inch of candle is dropt. 

Fourthly. They were denied a share in their companions’ oil. It is a sad 
presage of a repulse with God when they were thus sepuued by good people. 
‘The wise answered, not so;” that peremptory denial is not in the original, 
but supplied by the translators. ‘These wise virgins would rather gave a rea- 
son ste t dome a positive refusal, than (as many do) give a positive refusal without 
areason. They were well inclined to help their neighbours in distress ; but we 
must not, we cannot, we dare not do it, “lest there be not enough for us and 
you;” charity begins at home; but “go and buy for yourselves.” Note, 
1. Those that would be saved must have grace of their own. Though we have 
benefit by the communion of saints, and the faith and prayers of others may 
now redound to our advantage, yet our own sanctification is indispensably ne- 
cessary to our own salvation. “The just shall live by his faith.” Every man shall 
e= account of himself, and therefore let every man prove his own work; for 
1e cannot get another to muster for him in that day. 2. Those that have most 
grace have none to spare; all we have is little enough for ourselves to appear 
before Godin. ‘The best have need to borrow from Christ, but they have none 
to lend to any of their neighbours. The church of Rome, that dreams of works 
of supererogation, and the imputation of the righteousness of saints, forgets that 
it was the wisdom of the wise virgins to understand that they had but oil 
enough for themselves, and none for others. But observe, these wise virgins 
did not upbraid the foolish with their neglect, nor boast of their own forecast, 
nor torment them with suggestions tending to despair, but give them the best 
advice the case will bear, “ Go ye rather to them that sell.” Note, Those that 
deal foolishly in the affairs of their souls, are to be pitied, and not insulted over; 
“for who maketh thee to differ?” When ministers attend such as have been 
mindless of God and their souls all their days, but are under death-bed convic- 
tions, and, because true AS or ha hes is never too late, direct them to repent, and 
turn to God, and close with Christ; yet, because late repentance is seldom true, 
they do but as these wise virgins did by the foolish, even make the best of bad. 
They can but tell them what is to be done, if it be not too late; but whether 
the door may not be shut before it is done, is an unspeakable hazard. Itis good 
advice now, if it be taken in time, ‘Go to them that sell, and buy for your- 
selves.” ote, Those that would have grace, must have recourse to, and 
attend upon the means of grace; see Jsa. ly. 1. f 

VI. The coming of the bridegroom, and the issue of all this different character 
of the wise and foolish virgins. See what came of it. 

First. ‘‘ While they went to buy, the bridegroom came.” Note, Those that 
put off their great work to the last, it is a thousand to one they have not time 
to doit then. Getting grace is a work of time, and cannot be done in a hurry. 
While the poor awakened soul aha itself upon a sick-bed to repentance 
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and prayer, in a mighty confusion, it scarce knows which end to begin at, or 
what to do first, and presently death comes, judgment comes; and the work is 

This comes of having oil to buy, 
when we should burn it, and grace to get, when we should use it. “The 
bridegroom came:” Note, Our Lord Jesus will come to his people at the great 
day as a bridegroom, will come in pomp, and rich attire, attended with his 
friends ; now the bridegroom is taken away from us, we fast, ch. ix. 15, but then 
will be an everlasting feast: then the bridegroom will fetch home his bride, to 
be where he is, Jno. xvii. 24, and will rejoice over his bride, Isa. Ixii. 5. 

Secondly. “ They that were ready went in with him to the marriage.” Note, 
1. To be eternally glorified, is to go in with Christ to the marriage, to be in his 
immediate presence, and in the most intimate fellowship and communion with 
him in a state of eternal rest, joy, and plenty. 2, Those, and those only shall go 
to heaven hereafter that are made ready for heaven here, that are arouent ta 
the selfsame thing, 2 Cor. vy. 5. 3. The suddenness of death, and of Christ’s 
coming to us then, will be no obstruction to our happiness, if we have been 
habitually prepared. 

Thirdly. “The door was shut,” as is usual, when all the company is come 
that are to be admitted, The door was shut, 1. ‘To secure those that were 
within ; that being now made pillars in the house of our God, they may go no 
more out, Fev, iii. 12, Adam was put into paradise, but the door was left open, 
and so he went out again; but when glorified saints are put into the heavenly 
paradise, they are shut in. 2. To seclude those that were out. ‘he state of 
Saints and sinners will then be unalterably fixed, and those that are shut out 
then, will be shut out for ever. Now the gate is strait, yet it is open; but then 
it will be shut and bolted, and a great gulf fixed. This was like the shutting of 
the door of the ark when Noah was in; as he was thereby preserved, so all the 
rest were finally abandoned. 

Fourthly. The foolish virgins came when it was too late, ver. 11: “ Afterward 
came also the other virgins.” Note, 1. There are many that will seek admission 
into heaven when it is too late; as profane Esau, who afterwards would have 
inherited the blessing. God and religion will be glorified by those late solici- 
tations, though sinners will not be saved by them; it is for the honour of Lord, 
Lord, that is, of fervent and importunate prayer, that those who slight it now 
will flee to it shortly, and it will not be called whining and canting then. 2. The 
vain confidence of hypocrites will carry them very far in their expectations of 
happiness: they go to heayen-gate, and demand entrance, and yet are shut out; 
lifted up to heaven in a fond conceit of the goodness of their state, and yet 
thrust down to hell. 

Fifthly, They were rejected, as Esau was, ver. 12: “I know you not.” Note, 
We are all concerned to “‘seek the Lord while he may be found ;” for there is a 
time coming when he will not be found. ‘Time was when, “ Lord, Lord, open 
to us,” would have sped well, by virtue of that promise, “ Knock, and it shall be 
opened to you;” but now it comes too late. he sentence is solemnly bound 
on with, ‘ Verily, I say unto you,” which amounts to no less than “ swearing, 
in his wrath, that they should never enter into his rest.” It speaks him acre 
and them silenced by it. 

VIL. Here is a practical inference drawn from this parable, ver. 13: ‘* Watch 
therefore ;” we had it before, ch. xxiv. 42, and here it is repeated as the most 
needful caution. Note, 1. Our great duty is to watch, to attend to the business 
of our souls with the utmost diligence and circumspection: be awake, and be 
wakeful. 2. It is a good reason for our watching, that the time of our Lord’s 
coming is very uncertain; ‘‘we know neither the day nor the hour.” There- 
fore every day, and every hour we must be ready, and not off our watch any 
day in the year, or any hour in the day; ‘‘ be thou in the fear of the Lord” every 
day, and “all the day long.” 


14 For the kingdom of heaven is as a man travel- 
ling into a far country, who called his own servants, 
and delivered unto them his goods. 15 And unto 
one he gave five talents, to another two, and to 
another one ; to every man according to his several 
ability ; and straightway took his journey. 16 Then 
he that had received the five talents went and traded 
with the same, and made them other five talents. 17 
And likewise he that had received two, he also gained 
other two. 18 But he that had received one went 
and digged in the earth, and hid his lord’s money. 
19 After a long time the lord of those servants 
cometh, and reckoneth with them. 20 And so he 
that had received five talents came and brought 
other five talents, saying, Lord, thou deliveredst unto 
me five talents: behold, I have gained beside them 
five talents more. 21 His lord said unto him, Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant: thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over 
many things: enter thou into the joy of thy lord. 
22 He also that had received two talents came and 
said, Lord, thou deliveredst unto me two talents: be- 
hold, I have gained two other talents beside them. 
23 His lord said unto him, Well done, good and 
faithful servant; thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over many things: 
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enter thou into the joy of thy lord. 24 Then he 
which had received the one talent came and said, 
Lord, I knew thee that thou art an hard man, reap- 
ing where thou hast not sown, and gathering where 
thou hast not strawed: 25 And I was afraid, and 
went and hid thy talent in the earth: lo, there thou 
hast that is thine. 26 His lord answered and said unto 
him, Thou wicked and slothful servant, thou knew- 
est that I reap where I sowed not, and gather where 
I have not strawed: 27 Thou oughtest therefore 
to have put my money to the exchangers, and then 
at my coming | should have received mine own with 
usury. 28 Take therefore the talent from him, and 
give zt unto him which hath ten talents. 29 For unto 
every one that hath shall be given, and he shall have 
abundance; but from him that hath not shall be 
taken away even that which he hath. 30 And cast 
ye the unprofitable servant into outer darkness: 
there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 


We have here the parable of the talents committed to three servants, and this 
speaks us in a state of work and business, as the former in a state of expectancy. 
That shewed the necessity of habitual preparation, this of actual diligence in 
our present work and service : in that we were stirred up to do well for our own 
souls; in this to lay out ourselves for the glory of God, and the good of others. 
In this parable, 1. The master is Christ, who is the absolute owner and pro- 
prietor of all persons and things, and in a special manner of his church; into his 
hands all things are delivered. 2. The servants are Christians, his own servants, 
so they are called, born in his house, bought with his money, devoted to his 

raise, and employed in his work. It is likely ministers are especially intended 
nere, who are more immediately attending on him, and sent by him. St. Paul 
often calls himself a servant of Jesus Christ; see 2 Zim. ii. 24.. We have three 
things in general in this parable: 

The trust committed to these servants : their master “ delivered to them his 
goods;” having appointed them to work, (for Christ keeps no servants to be 
idle,) he left them something to work upon. Note, 1. Christ’s servants have 
and receive their all from him; for they are of themselves worth nothing, 
nor any thing they can call their own but sin. 2. Our receiving from Christ is 
in order to our working for him. Our privileges are intended to find us with 
business. “The manifestation of the Spirit is given to every man to profit 
withal.” 3. Whatever we receive to be made use of for Christ, still the pro- 
perty is vested in him; we are but tenants upon his land, stewards of his mani- 
fold grace, 1 Pet. iv. 10. Now observe here, 

First. On what occasion this trust was committed to these servants: the 
master was “travelling into afar country :” this is explained, ph. iv. 8, “ When 
he ascended on high, he gave gifts unto men.” Note, 1. When Christ went to 
heaven, he was “as a man travelling into a far country ;” that is, he went with 
a purpose to be away a great while. 2. When he went, he took care to furnish 
his church with all things necessary for it, during his personal absence. For, 
and in consideration of his departure, he committed to his church truths, laws, 
promises, and powers: these were the rapaxaraéy«n, the great depositum, as it is 
ealled, 1 Tim, vi. 20; 2 Tim. i. 14; the “good thing that is committed” to us; 
and he sent his Spirit, to enable his servants to teach and profess those truths, 
to press and observe those laws, to improve and apply those promises, and to 
exercise and employ those powers, ordinary or extraordinary. ‘Thus Christ at 
his ascension left his goods to his church. 

Secondly. In what proportion this trust was committed: 1. He gave talents. 
A talent of silver is computed to be, in our money, £353 lls. 10d.; so the 
learned Bishop Cumberland. Note, Christ’s gifts are rich and valuable, the 
purchases of his blood inestimable, and none of them mean. 2. He gaye to 
some more, to others less; “to one five talents, to another two, to another 
one; to every one according to his several ability.” When Divine providence 
has made a difference in men’s ability, as to mind, body, estate, relation, interest, 
Divine grace dispenseth spiritual gifts accordingly, but still the ability itself is 
from him. Observe, 1st. Every one had some, one talent at least; and that is 
not a despicable stock for a poor servant to begin with. A soul of our own is 
the one talent we are every one of us intrusted with, and it will find us with 
work. Hoc nempe ab homine exigitur, ut prosit hominibus ; si fiert potest multis ; 
si minus, paucis ; st minus, proximis ; si minus, sibi: nam cum se utilem ceteris 
efficit, commune egit negotium. Et si quis bene de se meretur, hoc ipso aliis pro- 
dest quod aliis profuturum parat,— It is the duty of a man to render himself 
beneficial to those around him: to a great number, if possible; but if this is 
denied him, to a few; to his intimate connexions; or, at least, to himself. He 
that is useful to others, may be reckoned a common good. And whoever 
entitles himself to his own approbation, is serviceable to others, as forming 
himself to those habits which will result in their favour.—Seneca de Otio 
Sapient. 2nd. All had not alike, for they had not all like abilities and oppor- 
tunities; God is afree agent, “ dividing to every man severally as he will:” 
some are cut out for service in one kind, others in another, as the members 
of the natural body. When the householder had thus settled his affairs, he 
* straightway took his journey.” Our Lord Jesus, when he had given com- 
mandments to his apostles, as one in haste to be gone, he went to heaven. 


I. The different management and improvement of this trust, which we have 
an account of, ver. 16—18. 


First. Two of the servants did well. 

1, They were diligent and faithful, they “went and traded;” they put the 
money they were intrusted with to the use for which it was intended; laid it 
out in goods, and made returns of it ; as soon as ever their master was gone, 
they immediately applied themselyes to their business. ‘Those that have so 
much work to do, as every CRTInGIED: BoM, haye need to set about it quickly, 
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They “went and traded.” Note, A true Christian is a 
spiritual tradesman, ‘Trades are called mysteries, “and without controversy, 
great is the mystery of godliness.” It is a manufacture trade; there is some- 
thing to be done by us upon our own hearts, and for the good of others. It is 
a merchant trade: things of less value to us are parted with for things of 
greater value; wisdom’s merchandise, Pr. iii. 15; ch. xiii. 45. A tradesman 
is one that, having made his trade his choice, and taken pains to learn it, makes 
it is his business to follow it, lays out all he hath for the advancement of it, 
makes all other affairs truckle to it, and lives upon the gain of it. Thus doth 
a true Christian in the work of religion; we have no stocks of our own to 
trade with, but trade, as factors, with our Master’s stock. The endowments 
of the mind, reason, wit, learning, must be used in subserviency to religion; 
the enjoyments of the world, estate, credit, interest, power, preferment, must 
be improved for the honour of Christ. The ordinances of the Gospel, and 
our opportunities of attending them, Bibles, ministers, sabbaths, sacraments, 
must be improved for the end for which they were instituted, and communion 
with God kept up by them, and the gifts and graces of the Spirit must be 
exercised; and this is trading with our talents. ‘ y é 

2. They were successful; they doubled their stock, and in a little time made 
cent. per cent. of it: he that had five talents soon made them other five. 
Trading with our talents is not always successful with others, but however it 
shall be so to ourselves, Isa. xlix. 4. Note, The hand of the diligent makes 
rich in graces, and comforts, and treasures of good works. There is a great 
deal to be got by industry in religion. Observe, The returns were in propor- 
tion to the receivings. Ist. From those to whom God hath given five talents, he 
expects the improvement of five; and to reap plentifully, where he sows plen- 
tifully: the greater gifts any have, the more pains they ought to take, as those 
must that have a large stock to manage. 2nd. From those to whom he has given 
but two talents, he expects only the improvement of two, which may encourage 
those who are placed in a lower and narrower sphere of usefulness, if they lay 
out themselves to do good according to the best of their capacity and oppor- 
tunity, they shall be accepted, though they do not so much good as others. 

Secondly. The third did ill, ver. 18: **He that had received one talent, went 
and hid his lord’s money.” ‘Though the parable represents but one in three 
unfaithful, yet, in a history that answers this parable, we find the dispropor- 
tion quite the other way: when ten lepers were cleansed, nine of the ten hid 
the talent, and only one returned to give thanks, Zw. xyii. 17, 18. The unfaith- 
ful servant was he that had but one talent: doubtless there are many that have 
five talents, and bury them all; great abilities, great advantages, and yet do no 
good with them; but Christ would hint to us, 1. That if he that had but one 
talent be reckoned with thus for burying that one, much more will they he 
accounted offenders that have more, that have many, and bury them. If he 
that was but of small capacity, was cast into utter darkness, ecause he did 
not improve what he had, as he might have done, “of how much sorer punish- 
ment, suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy,” that tramples under foot the 
greatest advantages? 2. That many times those who have least to do for God, 
do least of what they have to do. Some make it an excuse for their laziness 
that they have not the opportunities of serving God that others have; and 
because they have not wherewithal to do what they say they would, they will 
not do what we are sure they can, and so sit down and do nothing: it is really 
an aggravation of their sloth, that when they have but one talent to take care 
about, they neglect that one. He “ digged in the earth,” and hid the talent, for 
fear it should be stolen; he did not seg ea or misemploy it, did not embezzle 
it, or squander it away, but he hidit. Money is like muck, (so my Lord Bacon 
used to say,) good for nothing in the heap, but it must be spread; yet it is an 
evil we have often seen under the sun, treasure heaped together, Jas. v. 3; 
Eccl. vi. 1, 2, which doth good to nobody: and so it is in spiritual gifts; many 
have them, and make no use of them for the end for which they were given 
them. Those that have estates, and do not lay out in works of piety and 
charity ; that have power and interest, and do not with it promote religion in 
the places where they live; ministers, that have capacities and opportunities 
of doing good, but do not stir up the gift that is in them, are those slothful ser- 
vants that seek their own things more than Christ’s. He “hid his lord’s money :” 
Had it been his own, he might have done as he pleased; but whatever abilities 
and advantages we have, they are not our own, we are but stewards of them, 
and must give account to our Lord, whose goods they are. It was an aggra- 
vation of his slothfulness, that his fellow-servants were busy and successful in 
ee ee their zeal should have provoked his. Are others active, and shall 
we be idle 

111. The account of this improvement, ver. 19. 1. The account is deferred ; it 
is not till after a long time that they are reckoned with; not that the master 
neglects his affairs, or that God is slack concerning his promise, 2 Pet. iii. 9. 
No, he is ready to judge, 1 Pet. iv.5; but every thing must be done in its time 
and order. 2. Yet the day of account comes at last; “ The lord of those ser- 
vants reckoneth with them.” Note, The stewards of the manifold grace of 
God must shortly give account of their stewardship. We must all be reckoned 
with, what good we have got to our own souls, and what good we have done to 
others, by the advantages we have enjoyed; see Rom. xiv. 10,11. Now here is, 

First. The good account of the faithful servants; and there observe, The 
servants giving up the account, ver. 20, 22: “ Lord, thou deliveredst to me five 
talents ; ” and to me “two;” behold, “have gained five talents,” “two talents 
more.’ 

1. Christ’s faithful servants acknowledge with thankfulness his vouchsafe- 
ments to them: “ Lord, thou deliveredst to me” such and such things. Note, 
Ist. It is good to keep a particular account of our receivings from God, to 
remember what we have received, that we may know what is expected from 
us, and may render according to the benefit. 2nd. We must never look upon 
our improvements but with a general mention of God’s favour to us, and the 
honour he has put upon us, in intrusting us with his goods, and that grace 
which is the spring and fountain of all the good that is in us, or is done by us3 
for the truth is, the more we do for God, the more we are indebted to him for 
making use of us, and enabling us for his service. 

2. They produce, as an evidence of their faithfulness, what they have gained. 
Note, God’s good stewards have something to shew for their diligence: “ Shew 
me thy faith by thy works.” He that is a good man, let him shew it, Jas. iii. 13. 
If we be careful in our spiritual trade, it will soon be seen by us, and our 
works will follow us, Rev. xiv. 13: not that the saints will in the great day 
make mention of their own good deeds; no, Christ will do that for them 
ver. 35; but it intimates, that they who faithfully improve their talents, shall - 
have “ boldness in the day of Christ,” 1 Jno. ii. 28; iv. 17.. And it is observable 
that he that had but two talents, gave up his account as cheerfully as he that. 
had five: for our comfort in the day of account will be according to our faith- 
fulness, not according to our usefulness; our sincerity, not our success; ac- 
cording to the uprightness of our hearts, not according to the degree of our. 
opportunities. . 

Secondly. The master’s acceptance and approbation of their account, ver. 21, 23. 

_1, Tle commended them : “ Well done, good and faithful servant.” "Note, The 
diligence and integrity of those who approve themselves the good and faithful 
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servants of Jesus Christ, will certainly “be found to praise and honour and 
glory at his appearing,” 1 Pet. i. 7. Those that own and honour God now, 
he will own and honour them shortly. Ist. Their persons will be accepted: 
“Thou good and faithful servant.” He that knows the integrity of his servants 
now, will witness to it in the great day; and they that are found faithful shall 
be called so. Perhaps they were censured by men, as righteous overmuch; but 
Christ will give them their just characters, of iy ste and faithful.” 2nd. Their 
performances will be accepted: ‘‘ Well done.” Christ will call those, and those 
only, good servants, that have done well; for it is by patient continuance in 
well doing, that we seek for this glory and honour; and if we seek, we shall 
find; if we do that which is good, and do it well, we shall have praise of the 
same. Some masters are so morose, that they will not commend their servants, 
though they do their work never so well; it is thought enough not te chide: 
but Christ will commend his servants that do well; whether their praise be of 
men or no, it is of him; and if we have the good word of our Master, the matter 
is not great what our fellow-servants say of us; if he saith, well done, we are 
happy, and it should then be a small thing to us to be judged of men’s judg- 
ment; as on the contrary, not he that commendeth himself, or whom his neigh- 
bours commend, is approved, but whom the Lord commends. 

2. He rewardeth them. The faithful servants of Christ shall not be put off 
with bare commendation; no, all their work and labour of love shall be 
rewarded. Now this reward is here expressed two ways: ; 

lst. In one expression agreeable to the parable: “ Thou hast been faithful 
over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many things.” It is usual in the 
courts of princes, and families of great men, to advance those to higher offices 
that have been faithfulin lower. Note, Christ is a master that will prefer his 
servants who acquit themselves well. Christ has honour in store for those 
that honour him: a crown, 2 Zim. iy. 8; a throne, Rev. iii. 21; a kingdom, 
ch. xxv. 34. Here they are beggars, in heaven they shall be rulers; the up- 
right shall have dominion; Christ’s servants are all princes. Observe the dis- 
proportion between the work and the reward; they are but few things in 
which the saints are serviceable to the glory of God, but many things wherein 
they shall be glorified with God. What charge we receive from God, what 
work we do for God in this world, is but little, very little, compared with the 
joy set before us: put together all our services, all our sufferings, all our 
improvements, all the good we do to others, all we get to ourselves, and they 
are but a few things, next nothing, not worthy to be compared, not fit to be 
named the same day with the glory to be revealed. : i . 

2nd. In another expression, which slips out of the parable into the thing sig- 
nified by it: “ Enter thou into the joy of thy lord.” Note, 1. The state of the 
blessed is a state of joy, not only because all tears shall then be wiped away, 
but all the springs of comfort shall be opened to them, and the fountains of joy 
broken up; where there is the vision and fruition of God, a perfection of holi- 
ness, and the society of the blessed, there cannot but be a fulness of joy. 
2. This joy is the joy of our Lord; the joy which he himself has purchased and 

rovided for them; the joy of the redeemed, bought with the sorrow of the 

edeemer ; it is the joy which he himself is in the possession of, and which he had 
his eye upon when he endured the cross, and despised the shame, Heb. xii. 2; 
it is the joy which he himself is the fountain and centre of; it is the joy of our 
Lord, for it is joy in the Lord, who is our exceeding joy. Abraham was not 
willing that the steward of his house, though faithful, should be his heir, 
Gen. xv. 23; but Christ admits his faithful stewards into his own joy, to be 
joint heirs with him. 3. Glorified saints shall enter into this joy, that is, shall 
have a full and complete possession of it; as the heir, when he comes to age, 
enters upon his estate; as they that were ready went in to the marriage feast. 
Here the joy of our Lord enters into the saints, in the earnest of the Spirit; 
shortly they shall enter into it, shall be in it to eternity, as in their element, 

Secondly. The bad account of the slothful servant. Observe, | 

1. His apology for himself, ver. 24, 25. Though he had received but one 
talent, for that one he is called to account. The smallness of our receiving 
will not excuse us from a reckoning. None shall be called to an account for 
more than they have received; but for what we have, we must all account. 

Observe, Ist. What he confides in; he comes to the account with a deal of 
assurance, relying on the plea he had to put in, that he was able to say, ‘ Lo, 
there thou hast that is thine;” ‘if I haye not made it more, as the others have 
done, yet this I can say, I have not made it less ;’ and this he thinks may serve 
to bring him off, if not with praise, yet with safety. Note, Many a one goes 
very securely to Judgment, presuming upon the validity of a plea that will be 
overruled as vain and frivolous. Slothful professors, that are afraid of doing 
too much for God, yet hope to come off as well as those that take so much 
pains in religion. ‘Thus “ the sluggard is wiser in his own conceit than seven 
men that can render a reason,” Pr. xxvi. 16. This servant thought his account 
would pass well enough, because he could say, “* There thou hast that is thine.” 
‘Lord, I was no spendthrift of my estate, no prodigal of my time, no profaner of 
my sabbaths, no opposer of good ministers and pose preaching ; Lord, I never 
ridiculed my Bible, nor set my wits on work to banter religion, nor abused my 
power to persecute any good man; 1 never drowned my parts, nor wasted 
God's PIS | creatures in drunkenness and gluttony, nor ever, to my knowledge, 
did injury to any body.’ Many that are called Christians build their hopes for 
heaven upon their being able to make such an account; and yet all this 
amounts to no more but ‘* There thou hast that is thine ;” as if no more were 
required, or could be expected. 

2nd. What he confesseth. He owns the burying of his talent: “I hid thy 
talent in the earth.” He speaks as if that were no great fault; nay, as if he 
deserved praise for his prudence, in putting it in a safe place, and running no 
hazards with it. Note, It is common for people to make a very light matter of 
that which will be their condemnation in the great day. Or, if he was con- 
scious to himself that it was his fault, it intimates how easily slothful servants 
will be conyicted in the judgment; there will need no great search for proof, 
for their own tongues shall fall upon them. 

3rd. What he makes his excuse: “ I knew that thou wast an hard man, and I 
was afraid.” Good thoughts of God would beget love, and that love would 
make us diligent and faithful; but hard thoughts of God beget fear, and that 
fear makes us slothful and unfaithful. His excuse speaks, 

First. The sentiments of an enemy: “I knew thee that thou art an hard 
man.” This was like that wicked saying of the house of Israel, “The way of 
the Lord is not equal,” Hze. xviii. 25. Thus his defence is his offence; “the 
foolishness of man perverteth his way,” and then, as if that would mend the 
matter, “his heart fretteth against the Lord.” This is covering the trans- 
gression, as Adam, who implicitly laid the fault on God himself, “the woman 
which thou gavest me.” Note, Carnal hearts are apt to conceive false and 
wicked opinions concerning God, and with them to harden themselves in their 
evil ways. Observe how confidently he speaks, ‘I knew thee to be so.’ How 
could he know him to be so? “ What iniquity have we or our fathers found in 
him?” Jer. ii. 5. Wherein has he wearied us with his work, or deceived us in 
his wages ? Mic. vi. 3. Hath he “been a wilderness to us, or a land of dark- 
ness?” ‘Thus long God has governed the world, and may ask, with more rea- 
son than Samuel himself could, “ ee haye I defrauded? or whom have I 
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| oppressed?” Doth not all the world know the contrary, that he is so far from 
being a hard master, that the earth is full of his goodness? So far from reap- 
| ing where he sowed not, that he sows a great deal where he reaps nothing; for 

he causeth the sun to shine, and his rain to fall upon the evil and unthankful; 
and fills their hearts with food and gladness, who say to the Almighty, “Depart 
from us.” This suggestion speaks the common reproach wicked people cast 
upon God; as if all the blame of their sin and ruin Ih at his door, for denying 
them his grace; whereas it is certain, never any that faithfully improved the 
common grace they had, perished for want of special grace ; nor can any shew 
what could in reason have been done more for an unfruitful vineyard than God 
has done in it. God doth not demand brick, and deny straw; no, whatever is 
required in the covenant, is promised in the covenant; so that if we perish, it 
is along of ourselves. ; 

Secondly. The spirit of a slave: “I was afraid.” This ill affection towards 
God arose from his false notions of him; and nothing is more unworthy of 
God, nor more hinders our duty to him, than slavish fear: this has bondage and 
torment, and is directly opposite to that entire love which the great command- 
ment requires. Note, Hard thoughts of God drive us from, and cramp us in 
his service. Those who think it impossible to please him, and in vain to serve 
him, will do nothing to purpose in religion. 

, 2. His lord’s answer to this apology. His plea will stand him in no stead; it 
is overruled, nay, it is made to turn against him, and he is struck speechless 
with it, for here is his conviction, and his condemnation. 

Ist. His conyiction, ver. 26, 27. Two things he is convicted of : 

First. Slothfulness: “Thou wicked and slothful servant.” Note, Slothful 
servants are wicked servants, and will be reckoned with as such by their 
master; for “he that is slothful in his work,” and neglects the good that God 
has commanded, “is brother to him that is a great waster,” by doing the evil 
that God has forbidden, Pr. xviii. 9. He that is careless in God’s work is near 
akin to him that is busy in the devil’s work. Satis est mali nihil fecisse boni,— 
‘to do no good, is to incur yery serious blame.’ Omissions are sins, and must 
come into judgment; slothfulness makes way for wickedness; all become 
filthy, for there is none that doeth good, Ps. xiv. 3. When the house is empty, 
the unclean spirit takes possession. Those that are idle in the affairs of oe 
souls, are not only idle, but something worse, 1 Zim. v. 13. When men sleep, 
the enemy sows tares. 

Secondly. Self-contradiction, ver. 26, 27: “ Thou knewest that I reap where 
I sowed not ; thou oughtest therefore to have put my money to the exchangers.” 
Note, The hard thoughts which sinners have of God, though false and unjust 
will be so far from justifying their wickedness and slothfulness, that they will 
rather aggrayate and add to their guilt. Three ways this may be taken: 
Ist. Suppose 1 had been so hard a master, shouldst not thou therefore have 
been the more diligent and careful to please me? if not for love, yet for fear? 
and for that reason, thou oughtest to have minded thy work. If our God be a 
consuming fire, in consideration of that, let us study how to serve him. 2nd. Or 
thus: If thou didst think me to be a hard master, and therefore durst not trade 
with the money thyself, for fear of losing by it, and being made to stand to the 
loss, yet thou mightest have put it into the hands of the exchangers, or gold- 


smiths, might have brought it into the bank; and then at my coming, if I could 
not have had the greater improvement by trade and merchandise, (as of the 
other talents,) yet i might have had the lesser improvement of bare interest, 
and “should have received my own with usury,” which it seems was a common 
practice at that time, and not disallowed by our Saviour. Note, If we could 
not, or durst not, do what we would, yet that excuse will not serve, when it 
will be made to appear that we did not do what we could and durst. If we 
could not find in our hearts to venture upon more difficult and hazardous ser- 
vices, yet will that justify us in balking those that were more safe and easy? 
Something is better than nothing; if we fail of shewing our courage in bold 
enterprises, yet we must not fail to testify our good will in honest endeavours ; 
and our Master will not despise the day of small things. Or thus, 3rd. Suppose 
I did reap where I sowed not, yet that is nothing to thee, for I had sowed upon 
thee, and the talent was my money which thou wast intrusted with, not only 
to keep, but to improve. ote, In the day of account wicked and slothful ser- 
vants will be quite left without excuse; frivolous pleas will be overruled, and 
every mouth will be stopped; and those who now stand so much upon their 
own justification, will not have one word to say for themselves. 

2nd. His condemnation. The slothful servant is sentenced: 

First. To be deprived of his talent, ver. 28, 29: “‘T'ake therefore the talent 
from him.” The talents were first disposed of by the master, as an absolute 
owner, but this was now disposed of by him as a judge; he takes it from the 
unfaithful servant to punish him, and gives it to him that was eminently faithful 
to reward him; and the meaning of this part of the parable we have in the 
reason of the sentence, ver. 29: “ T’o every one that hath shall be given.” This 
may be applied 

ist. To the blessings of this life, worldly wealth and possessions. These we 
are intrusted with, to be used for the glory of God, and the good of those 
about us: now, he that hath these things, and useth them for these ends, he 
shall have abundance, perhaps abundance of the things themselves, however 
abundance of comfort in them, and of better things; but from him that hath 
not, that is, that hath these things, as if he had them not, had not the power to 
eat of them, or to do good with them, (Avaro deest, tam quod habet, quam quod 
non habet,—‘the miser may be considered as destitute of what he has, as 
well as of what he has not,’) they shall be taken away. Solomon explains this 
Pr. xi. 24: “There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth; and there is that 
withholdeth more than is meet, and it tendeth to poverty.” Giving to the poor, 
is trading with what we have, and the returns will be rich; it will multiply the 
meal in the barrel, and the oil in the cruse; but those that are sordid, and 
niggardly, and uncharitable, will find that those riches which are so got, “perish 
by evil travail,” Eccl. y. 13, 14. Sometimes Providence strangely transfers 
estates from those that do no good with them, to those that do; they are 
gathered for him that will pity the poor, Pr. xxviii. 8: see Pr. xiil. 22; 
Job xxvii. 16, 17; Eccl. ii. 26. . } 

2nd. We may apply it to the means of grace. They who are diligent in 
improving the opportunities they have, God will enlarge them, will set before 
them an open door, Rev. iii. 8; but they who know not the day of their 
visitation, shall have the things that belong to their peace hid from their eyes. 
For proot of this, go see what God did to Shiloh, Jer. vii. 12. 

oe We may apply it to the common gifts of the Spirit. He that hath these, 
and doth good vith them, shall have abundance; these gifts improve by exercise, 
and brighten by being used: the more we do, the more we may do in religion ; 
but those who stir not up the gift that is in them, who do not exert themselves 
according to their capacity, their gifts rust and decay, and go out like a 
fesloctad fire. From him that has not a living principle of grace in his soul, 
shall be taken away the common gifts which he hath; as the lamps of the fool- 
ish virgins went out for want of oil, ver. 8; thus the arm of the idol-shepherd, 
which he had sluggishly folded up in his bosom, comes to be dried up; and his 


right eye, which he had carelessly or wilfully shut, becomes utterly darkened, 
as it is threatened, Zec, xi. 17, 
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Secondiy. He is sentenced to be cast into utter darkness, ver. 30. Here, 

lst. His character is that of an unprofitable servant. Note, Slothful servants 
will be reckoned with as unprofitable servants, who do nothing to the purpose 
of their coming into the world, nothing to answer the end of their birth or 
baptism, who are no way serviceable to the glory of God, the good of others, 
or the salvation of their own souls, A slothful servant is a withered member 
in the body, a barren tree in the vineyard, an idle drone in the hive; is good for 
nothing. In one sense we are all unprofitable servants, Zu, xvii. 10; we cannot 
profit God, Job xxii. 2; but to others, and to ourselves, it is required that we 
be profitable; if we be not, Christ will not own us as his servants; it is not 
enough not to do hurt, but we must do good, must bring forth fruit ; and 
though thereby God is not profited, yet he is glorified, Jno. xv. 8, : 

2nd. His doom is to be cast into utter darkness. Here, as in what was said to 
the faithful servants, our Saviour slides insensibly out of the parable into the 
thing intended by it, and it serves as a key to the whole; for “utter darkness, 
where there is weeping and gnashing of teeth,” is in Christ’s discourses the 
common periphrasis of the miseries of the damned in hell. Their state is, "he Very 
dismal: it is outer darkness. Darkness is uncomfortable and frightful; it was 
one of the plagues of Egypt: in hell there are chains of darkness, 2 Pet. ii. 43 
in the dark, no man can work; a fit punishment fora slothful servant. It is 
utter darkness, out from the light of heaven, out from the joy of their Lord, 
into which the faithful servants were admitted, out from the feast: compare, 
ch. xviii. 12; xxii. 13. 2. Very doleful: there is weeping, which speaks great 
sorrow, and gnashing of teeth, which speaks great vexation and indignation. 
This will be the portion of the slothful servant. 


31 When the Son of man shall come in his glory, 
and all the holy angels with him, then shall he sit 
upon the throne of his glory: 32 And before him 


shall be gathered all nations: and he shall separate 
them one from another, as a shepherd divideth Ais 


sheep from the goats: 


a 


33 And he shall set the 
Sy LS ; if 
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‘sheep on his right hand, but the goats on the left. 
34 Then shall the King say unto them on his right 
hand, Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world: 35 For I was an hungred, and ye gave 
me meat : I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: 1 was 
a stranger, and ye took mein; 36 Naked, and ye 
clothed me: I was sick, and ye visited me: I was in 
prison, and ye came unto me. 37 Then shall the 
righteous answer him, saying, Lord, when saw we 
thee an hungred, and fed thee ? or thirsty, and gave 
thee drink? 38 When saw we thee a stranger, and 
took thee in? or naked, and clothed thee? 39 Or 
when saw we thee sick, or in prison, and came unto 
thee? 40 And the King shall answer and say unto 
them, Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me. 41 Then shall he say also 
unto them on the left hand, Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and 
his angels: 42 For I was an hungred, and ye gave 
me no meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me no 
drink; 43 Iwasa stranger, and ye took me notin: 


naked, and ye clothed me not: sick, and in prison, 
150 
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and ye visited me not. 44 Then shall they also 
answer him, saying, Lord, when saw we thee an hun- 
gred, or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or. 
in prison, and did not minister unto thee? 45 Then 
shall he answer them, saying, Verily I say unto you, 
Inasmuch as ye did 2 not to one of the least of these, 
ye did it not to me. 46 And these shall go away 
into everlasting punishment: but the righteous into 


life eternal. 


We have here a description of the process of the last judgment in the great 
day: some passages there are in it that are parabolical, as the separatin 
between the sheep and the goats, and the dialogues between the judge an 
the persons judged; but there is no thread of similitude carried through the 
discourse ; and therefore it is rather to be called a draught or delineation of 
the final judgment, than a parable; it is as it were the reddition of the former 
parables. And here we have, 

I. The placing of the judge upon the judgment seat, ver.30: “ When the Son 
of man shall come.” Observe here, f 

First. That there is a judgment to come, in which every man shall be deter- 
mined to a state of everlasting happiness or misery in the world of recompence 
and retribution, according to what he did in this world of trial and probation, 
which is to be judged of by the rule of the everlasting Gospel. . 

Secondly. The administration of the judgment of the great day is committed 
to “the Son of man,” for by him God will judge the world, Acts xvii. 31; and to 
him all judgment is committed ; and therefore the judgment of that day, which 
is the centre of all. Here, as elsewhere, when the last judgment is spoken of, 
Christ is called the Son of man, because he is to judge the sons of men: an 
being himself of the same nature, he is the more unexceptionable; and because 
his wonderful condescension to take upon him our nature, and to become the 
Son of man, will be recompensed by his exaltation in that day, and an honour 
put upon the human nature. 

Thirdly. Christ’s appearing to judge the world, will be splendid and glorious, 
Agrippa and Bernice come to the judgment seat with great pomp, Acts xxv. 23; 
but that was (as the original word is) great fancy; Christ will come to the 
judgment seat in real glory: the Sun of righteousness shall then shine in his 
meridian lustre; and the Prince of the kings of the earth shall shew the riches 
of his glorious kingdom, and the honours of his excellent majesty; and all the 
world shall see what the saints only de now believe, that he is the brightness 
of his Father’s glory; he shall come, not only in the sion his Father, but in 
his own glory, as Mediator: his first coming was under a black cloud of obscu- 
rity ; his second will be in a bright cloud of glory. The assurance Christ gave 
his disciples of his future glory, might help to take off the offence of the cross, 
and his approaching disgrace and suffering. ; 

Fourthly. When Christ comes in his glory to judge the world, he will bring 
all his holy angels with him. This glorious person will have a glorious retinue, 
his holy myriads, who will be not only his attendants, but ministers of his 
justice ; they shall come with him both for state and service: they must come 
to call the court, 1 Thes. iv. 16; to potter the elect, ch. xxiv. 31; to bundle the 
tares, ch. xiii. 40; to be witnesses of the saints’ glory, Lw. xii. 8; and of sinners’ 
misery, Fev, xix. 10. 

Fifthly. He will then “sit upon the throne of his glory.” He is now set 
down with the Father upon his throne, and it is a throne of grace, to which we 
may come boldly ; it is a throne of government, the throne of his father David; 
he is a priest upon that throne: but then he will sit upon the throne of glory, 
the throne of judgment: see Dan. vii. 9,10. Solomon’s throne, though there 
was not its like in any kingdom, was but a dunghill toit. Christ, in the days 
of his flesh, was arraigned asa prisoner at the bar; but at his second coming, 
he will sit as a judge upon the bench. 

Il. The appearing of all the children of men before him, ver. 32: “ Before him 
shall be gathered all nations.” Note, The judgment of the great day will be 
a general judgment: all must be summoned before Christ’s tribunal; all of 
every age of the world, from the beginning to the end of time; all of eve 
place on earth, eyen from the remotest corners of the world, most obscure an 
distant from each other; all nations, all those nations of men that are made 
of one blood, to dwell on all the face of the earth. . 

Ill. The distinction that will then be made between the precious and the vile: 
* He shall separate them one from another,” as the tares and wheat are sepa- 
rated at the harvest; the good fish and bad at the shore; the corn and chet ta 
the floor. Wicked and godly here dwell together in the same kingdoms, cities, 
churches, and families, and are not cértainly distinguishable one from another ; 
such are the infirmities of sainsts, such the hypocrisies of sinners, and one even 
to both; but in that day they will be separated, and parted for ever: “Then 
shall ye return and discern between the righteous and the wicked,” Mal. iii. 18, 
They cannot separate themselyes one from another in this world, 1 Cor. y. 103; 
nor can any one else separate them, ch. xiii. 29. But the Lord knows them that 
are his, and he can separate them. This separation will be so exact, that the 
most inconsiderable saints shall not be lost in the crowd of sinners, nor the 
most plausible sinner hid in the crowd of saints, Ps. i. 5; but every one shall 
go to his own place, 

__ This is compared to a shepherd’s dividing between the sheep and the goats; it 
is taken from Hze. xxxiv.17: “Behold I judge between cattle and cattle.” Not 
1. Jesus Christ is the great shepherd; he now feeds his flock like a shepherd, an 
will shortly distinguish between those that are his, and those that are not; as 
Laban divided his sheep from Jacob’s, and set three days’ journey between 
them, Gen. xxx. 35, 36. 2. The godly are like sheep, innocent, mild, patient, 
useful; the wicked are like goats, a baser kind of animal, unsavoury and un- 
act These sheep and goats are here feeding all day in the same pasture, but 
will be coted at night in different folds. 

Being thus divided, he will “set the sheep on his right hand, but the goats 
on his left,” ver. 33. Christ puts honour upon the godly, as we shew respect to 
those we set on our right hand; but the wicked shall rise to everlasting shame, 
Dan. xii. 2. It is not said, he shall put the rich on his right hand, and the poor 
on his left; the learned and noble on his right hand, and the unlearned and 
despised on his left: but the godly on his right hand, and the wicked on his 
left; all other divisions and subdivisions will then be abolished, but the 
greater distinction of men into saints and sinners, sanctified and unsancti- 

ed, will remain for eyer ; and men’s eternal state will be determined by it. 
abe maker. took up with left hand blessings, riches and honour; and so shall 

eir doom be. 
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IV. The process of the iudgment concerning each of these. 

First. Concerning the godly on the right hand. Their cause must be first 
despatched, that they may be assessors with Christ in the judgment of the 
wicked, whose misery will be aggravated by their seeing Abraham, and Isaac, 
and Jacob admitted into the kingdom of heaven, Zw. xiii. 28. Observe here, 

1. The glory conferred upon them: the sentence by which they shall be not 
only acquitted, but preferred and rewarded, ver. 34: “The King shall say unto 
them.” He that was the shepherd, which speaks the care and tenderness 
wherewith he will make this disquisition, is here the king, which speaks the 
authority wherewith he will then pronounce the sentence: where the word of 
this king is, there is power. Here are two things in this sentence: 

ist. The acknowledging of the saints to be the blessed of the Lord: “ Come 
ye blessed of my Father.” First. He pronounceth them blessed, and his saying 
they are blessed makes them so ; the law curseth them for their many discon- 
tinuances, but Christ having redeemed them from the curse of the law, and 

urchased a blessing for them, commands a blessing on them. Secondly. 
icased of his Father, reproached and cursed by the world, but blessed of 
God: “tas the Spirit glorifies the Son,” Jno. xvi. 14, so the Son glorifies the 
Father, by referring the salvation of the saints to him as the first cause ; all our 
blessings in heavenly things fow to us from God, as “ the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” Eph. i. 3. Thirdly. He calls them to come: this come is in 
effect—* Welcome, ten thousand welcomes to the blessed of my Father: come to 
me, come to be for ever with me; you that followed me, bearing my cross, now 
come along with me, wearing the crown. ‘The blessed of my Father are the 
beloved of my soul, that have been too long at a distance from me; come now, 
come into my bosom, come into my arms, come into my dearest embraces.’ 
with what joy will this fill the hearts of the saints in that day! We now come 
boldly to the throne of grace, but we shall then come boldly to the throne of 
glory; and this word hoids out the golden sceptre, with an assurance that 
our request shall be granted to more than the half of the kingdom. Now the 
Spirit saith, come, in the Word; and the bride saith, come, in prayer; and the 
result hereof is asweet communion, but the perfection of bliss will be when the 
King shall say, “come.” b . 

2nd. The admission of the saints into the blessedness and kingdom of the 
Father: “ Inherit the kingdom prepared for you.” | : 

First. The happiness they shall be possessed of is very rich; we are told 
what it is by him who had reason to know it, having purchased it for them, 
and possessed it himself. Is¢. It is a kingdom, which is reckoned the most 
valuable possession of earth, and ineludes the greatest wealth and honour. 
Those that inherit kingdoms, wear all the glories of the crown, enjoy all the 
pleasures of the court, and command the peculiar treasures of the provinces ; 

et this is but a faint resemblance of the felicities of the saints in heayen. 

hey that here are beggars, prisoners, accounted as the offscouring of all 
things, shall then inherit a kingdom, Ps. cxiii.7; Rev. ii. 26,27. 2nd. It is a 
kingdom prepared ; the happiness must needs be great, for it is the pro- 
duct of the Divine counsels. Note, There is great preparation made for 
the entertainment of the saints in the kingdom of glory.. The Father de- 
signed it for them in his thoughts of love, and provided it for them in the 
greatness of his wisdom and power. The Son purchased it for them, and jis 
entered as the forerunner to prepare a place, Jno. xiv. 2; and the blessed Spirit, 
in preparing them for the kingdom, in effect is preparing it for them. | 3rd. It 
is prepared for them. This speaks, 1. The suitableness of this happiness: it 
is in all points adapted to the nature of a soul, and to the new nature of 
a sanctified soul. 2. Their property and interest in it: it is prepared on 
purpose for them, not only for such as you, but for you, you by name, you per- 
sonally and particularly, who were chosen to salvation through sanctification. 
4th. It is prepared “from the foundation of the world.” This happiness was 
designed for the saints, and they for it, before time began, from all eternity, 
Eph. i. 4. The end which is last in execution, is first in intention; infinite 
wisdom had an eye to the eternal glorification of the saints from the first 
founding of the creation: “All things are for your sakes,” 2 Cor. iv. 15; or it 
notes the preparation of the place of this happiness, which is to be the seat and 
habitation of the blessed, in the very beginning of the work of creation, Gen. i. 1. 
There, in the heaven of heavens, the morning stars were singing together when 
the foundations of the earth were fastened, Job xxxviii. 4, 6, 7. 

Secondly. The tenure by which they shall hold and possess it, it is very good, 
they shall come and inherit it: what we come to by inheritance, is not got by 
any procurement of our own, but purely, as the lawyers express it, by the act 
of God. Itis God that makes heirs, heirs of heaven. We come to an inherit- 
ance by virtue of our sonship, our adoption ; “if children, then heirs:” a title by 
inheritance is the sweetest and surest title; it alludes to possessions in the land 
of Canaan, which passed by inheritance, and could not be alienated longer 
than till the year of jubilee. Thus is the heavenly inheritance indefeasible, and 
unalienable. Saints in this world, are as heirs under age, tutored and governed 
till the time appointed of the father, Gal. iv. 1; and then they shall be put in 
one ae of that which now through grace they have a title to: Come, and 
inherit it. 

2. The ground of this, ver. 35, 36: “ For I was an hungred, and ye gave me 
meat.” e cannot hence infer that any good works of ours merit the happi- 
ness of heaven, by any intrinsic worth or excellency in them; our goodness 
extendeth not unto God; but it is plain that Jesus Christ will judge the world 
by the same rule by which he governs it; and therefore will reward those that 
have been obedient to that law, and mention will be made of their obedience, 
not as their title, but as their evidence of an interest in Christ, and his pur- 
chase. This happiness will be adjudged to obedient believers, not upon a 
quantum meruit,— an estimate of merit,’ which supposeth a proportion between 
the work and the reward, but upon the promise of God purchased by Jesus 
Christ, and the benefit of it secured under certain provisos and limitations, 
and it is the purchase and promise that give the title; the obedience is only the 
qualification of the person designed. An estate made by deed or will upon 
condition, when the condition is performed according to the true intent of the 
donor or testator, becomes absolute ; and then, though the title be built purely 
upon the deed or will, yet the performing of the condition must be given in 
evidence; and so it comes in here, for Christ is “the author of eternal salva- 
tion to those only that obey him,” and who patiently continue in well doing. 

Now the good works here mentioned, are such as we commonly call works 
of charity to the poor; not but that many will be found on the right hand, who 
never were in a capacity to feed the hungry, or clothe the naked, but were 
themselves fed and clothed by the charity of others; but one instance of sin- 
cere obedience is put for all the rest, and it teacheth us this in general, that 
faith working by love is all in all in Christianity : ““Shew me thy faith by thy 
works :” and nothing will abound to a good account hereafter, but the fruits 
of righteousness in a good conversation now. The good works here described 
do imply three things, which must be found in all that are saved: 

Ist. Self-denial and contempt of the world, reckoning the things of the world 
no further good things than as we are enabled to do good with them; and 

those who have not wherewithal to go good, must shew the same disposition, 
by being contentedly and cheerfully one Those are fit for heaven that are 
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mortified to the earth. 2nd, Loye to our brethren, which is the second great 
commandment : the eres. of the law, and an excellent preparative for the 
world of everlasting love. We must give proof of this love by our readiness 
to do good, and to communicate; good wishes are but mockeries without good 
works, Jas. ii, 15, 16; 1 Jno. iii. 17. Those that have not to give,must shew the 
same disposition some other way. 3rd. A believing regard to Jesus Christ. 
That which is here rewarded, is their relieving the poor for Christ’s sake, out 
of love to him, and with an eye to him. This puts an excellency upon the 
good work, when in it we serve the Lord Christ, which those may do that 
work for their own living, as well as those that help to keep others alive: see 
Eph. vi. 5—7. Those good works shall then be accepted which are done “in 
the name of the Lord Jesus,” Col. iii. 17. 
“Twas hungry,” that is, my disciples and followers were so, either by the 
persecutions of enemies for well-doing, or by the common dispensations of Pro- 
yidence ; for in these things there is one event to the righteous and wicked : 
And you gave them meat.” Note, 1. Providence doth so variously order and 
dispose of the circumstances of his people in this world, as that while some are 
in a condition to give relief, others need it. It is no new thing for those that 
are feasted with the dainties of heaven, to be hungry and thirsty, and to want 
daily food; for those that are at home in God, to be strangers in a strange land; 
for those that have put on Christ, to want clothes to keep them warm ; for those 
that have healthful souls, to have sickly bodies; and for those to be in prison 
that Christ has made free. 2. Works of charity and beneficence, according as 
our ability is, are necessary to salvation; and there will be more stress laid 
upon them in the judgment of the great day, than is commonly imagined. 
These must be the proofs of our love, and of our professed subjection to the 
Gospel of Christ, 2 Cor. ix. 13: but they that shew no merey, sball have judg- 
ment without mercy. Now this reason is modestly excepted against by the 
righteous, but is explained by the Judge himself. 
first. It is questioned by the righteous, ver. 37—39; not as if they were loath 
to inherit the kingdom, or were ashamed of their good deeds, or had not the 
testimony of their own consciences concerning them. But, lst. he expressions 
are parabolical, designed to introduce and impress these great truths: that 
Christ has a mighty regard to works of charity; and is especially pleased with 
kindnesses done to his people for his sake. Or, 2nd. They speak the humble 
admiration which glorified saints will be filled with, to find such poor and 
worthless services as theirs are so highly celebrated and richly rewarded. 
“ Lord, when saw we thee an hungred, and fed thee?” Note, Gracious souls 
are apt to think meanly of their own good deeds; especially as “unworthy to 
be compared with the glory that shall be revealed.” Far from this is the temper 
of those who said, “ Wherefore have we fasted, and thou seest not ?” Zsa. lviii. 3. 
Saints in heaven will wonder what brought them thither, and that God should 
so regard them and their services. It even put Nathanael to the blush, to hear 
Christ’s encomium of him, “ Whence knowest thou me?” Jno. i. 47, 48; see 
Eph. iii. 20, “ When saw we thee an hungred?” we have seen the poor in 
distress many atime; but “ when saw we thee?” Note, Christ is more among 
us than we think he is: “Surely the Lord is in this place,” by his word, his 
ordinances, his ministers, his Spirit, yea, and his poor, and we know it not; 
“ When thou wast under the fig tree, 1 saw thee,” Jno. i. 48. 
Secondly. It is explained by the Judge himself, ver. 40: “Inasmuch as you 
have done it to these my brethren,” to the least, “to one of the least” of them, 
“ve have done it unto me.” The good works of the saints, when they are pro- 
duced in the great day, 1st. Shall all be remembered, and not the least, not 
one of the least, overlooked; no, not a cup of cold water. 2nd. They shall be 
interpreted most to their advantage, and the best construction that can be 
put upon them. As Christ makes the best of their infirmities, so he makes 
the most of their services. 
We see what recompences Christ has for those that feed the hungry, and 
clothe the naked ; but what will become of the godly poor, that had not where- 
withal to do so? Must they be shut out? No: 1. Christ will own them, even 
the least of them, as his brethren; he will not be ashamed, nor think it any dis- 
paragement to him to call them brethren, /ed. ii. 11. In the height of his glory 
he will not disown his poor relations: Lazarus is there laid in his bosom, as a 
friend, as abrother. Thus he will confess them, Mat. x. 32. 2. He will take 
the kindnesses done to them, as done to himself, “ye have done it to me;” which 
shews arespect to the poor that were relieved, as well as to the rich that did 
relieve them. Note, Christ espouseth his people’s cause, and interests himself 
in their interests ; and reckons himself received, and loved, and owned in them. 
If Christ himself were among us in poverty, how readily would we relieve him! 
In prison, how frequently would we visit him! We are ready to enyy the 
honour they had, who ministered to him of their substance, Zw. viii. 3. Where- 
ever poor saints, and poor ministers are, there Christ is, ready to receive our 
kindnesses in them, and they shall be put to his account. 
Secondly. Here is the process concerning the wicked; those on the left hand. 
And in that we have, 
1. The sentence passed upon them, ver. 41. It was a disgrace to be set on the 
left hand; but that is not the worst of it; he shall say to them, “ Depart from 
me, ye cursed.” Every word has terror in it, like that of the trumpet at mount 
Sinai, waxing “louder and louder ;” every accent more and more doleful, and 
exclusive of comfort. f 
Ist. To be so near to Christ was some satisfaction, though under his frowns, 
but that will not be allowed; ‘“‘ Depart from me.” In this world they were 
often called to come to Christ —to come for life and rest; but they turned a 
deaf ear to his calls: justly, therefore, are they bid to depart from Christ, that 
would not come to him. ‘ Depart from me, the fountain of all good; from me 
the Saviour ; and therefore from all hope of salvation; IL will never have any 
thing more to say to you, or do with you.’ Here they said to the Almighty, 
“Depart from us;” then he “ will choose their delusions,” and say to them, 
“Depart from me.” Note, It is the hell of hell to depart from Christ. 
2nd. If they must depart, and depart from Christ, might not they be dismissed 
with a blessing? with one kind and compassionate word at least? No, “ De- 
part, ye cursed.” They that would not come to Christ to inherit a blessing, 
must depart from him under the burthen of a curse; that curse of the law on 
every one that breaks it, Gal. iii. 10; ‘* As they loved cursing, so shall it come 
unto them.” But observe, the righteousare called, “ the blessed of my Father ;” 
for their blessedness is owing purely to the grace of God, and his blessing ; 
but the wicked are called only “ ye cursed;” for their damnation is of them- 
selves. Hath God soldthem? No, they have sold themselves; have laid them- 
selves under the curse, Jsa. |. 1. ; 
ard. If they must depart, and depart with a curse, may they not go into some 
lace of ease and rest? will it not be misery enough for them to bewail their 
oss? No; there is a punishment of sense, as well as loss; they must depart 
into fire, that is, into a torment as grievous as that of fire is to the body; and 
much more. This fire is the wrath of the eternal God, fastening upon the 
guilty souls and consciences of sinners that have made themselves fuel for it. 
Our God is a consuming fire, and sinners fall immediately into his hands, 
Heb. x. 31; Rom. ii. 8, 9., 

4th. If into fire, may it not be some light or gentle fire? No; it is prepared 
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fire: it is a torment ordained of old, Zsa. xxx. 33. The damnation of sinners is 
often spoken of as an act of the Divine power: He is able to cast into hell. In 
the vessels of wrath he makes his power known: it is a “ destruction from the 
presence of the Lord, and from the glory of his power.” In it it shall be seen 
what a provoked God can do to make a provoking creature miserable. 

5th. If into fire, prepared fire, O let it be but of short continuance ; let them 
but pass through fire. No: the fire of God’s wrath will be an everlasting fire ; 
a fire that, fastening and preying upon immortal souls, can never go out for want 
of fuel; and being kindled and kept burning by the wrath of an immortal God, 
can never go out for want of being blown and stirred up; and the streams of 
mercy and grace being for ever excluded, there is nothing to extinguish it. 

a drop of water be denied to cool the tongue, buckets of water will never be 
granted to quench this flame. : 

6th. If they must be doomed to such a state of endless par ga ke may they 
not have some good company there? No, none but “ the devil and his angels ;” 
their sworn enemies, that helped to bring them to this misery, and will triumph 
over them in it. They served the devil while they lived, and therefore are 
justly sentenced to be where he is; as those that served Christ are taken to be 
with him where he is. It is terrible to lie in a house haunted with devils, what 
will it be, then, to be companions with them for ever? Observe here, First. 
Christ intimates that there is one that is the prince of the devils; the ring- 
leader of the rebellion, and the rest are as his angels, his messengers, by whose 
agency he supports his kingdom. Christ and his angels will in that day triumph 
over the dragon and his, Rev. xii. 7. Secondly. The fire is said to be prepared, 
not primarily for the wicked, as the kingdom is prepared for the righteous; but 
it was originally intended for the devil and his angels. If sinners make them- 
selves associates with Satan, by indulging their lusts, they may thank themselves 
if they become sharers in that misery which was prepared for him and his asso- 
ciates. Calvin notes upon this, that therefore the torment of the damned is 
said to be prepared for the devil and his angels, to cut off all hope of escaping 
it; the devil and his angels are already made prisoners in that pit, and can 
worms of the earth think to escape? 

2. The reason of this sentence assigned. God’s judgments are all just; and 
he wiil be justified in them. He is judge himself, and therefore the heavens 
shall declare his righteousness. Now, : 

Ist. All that is charged upon them, on which the sentence is grounded, is 
omission ; as before the servant was condemned, not for wasting his talent, but 
for burying it; so here, he doth not say, ‘I was hungry and thirsty, for you took 
my meat and drink from me; I wasa stranger, for you banished me; naked, 
for you stripped me; in prison, for you laid me there;’ but, ‘ When I was in these 
distresses, you were so selfish, so taken up with your own ease and pleasure, 
made so much of your labour, and were so loath to part with your money, that 
you did not minister, as you might have done, to my relief and succour. You 
were like those epicures that were at ease in Zion; and were not grieved 
for the affliction of Joseph,’ Amos yi. 4—G. Note, Omissions are the ruin of 
thousands. 

2nd. It is the omission of works of charity to the poor. They are not sen- 
tenced for omitting their sacrifices, and burnt-offerings; they abounded in 
these, Ps. 1. 8; but for omitting the weightier matters of the law: judgment, 
mercy, and faith. The Ammonites and Moabites were excluded the sanctuary, 
because they met not Israel with bread and water, Deut. xxiii. 3, 4. Note, 
Uncharitableness to the poor is a damning sin. If we will not be brought to 
works of charity by the hope of reward, let us be influenced by fear of punish- 
ment; for they “shall have judgment without mercy, that have shewed no 
mercy.” Observe, He doth not say, ‘I was sick, and ye did not cure me; in 
prison: and you did not release me:’ perhaps that was more than they could do; 

ut, ‘You visited me not; which you might have done.’ Note, Sinners will be 
condemned at the great day for the omission of that good which it was in the 

ower of their hand to do. But if the doom of the uncharitable be so dreadful, 
ow much more intolerable will the doom of the cruel be — the doom of perse- 
cutors? Now this reason of the sentence is, 

First. Objected against by the prisoners, ver. 44: “Lord, when saw we thee 
an hungred, or athirst?” Condemned sinners, though they have no plea that 
will bear them out, yet will in vain offer at excuses. Now, Ist. The manner of 
their pleading speaks their present precipitation; they cut it short, as men in 
haste: “when saw we thee hungry, or thirsty, or naked?” They care not to 
repeat the charge, as conscious to themselves of their own guilt, and unable 
to bear the terrors of the judgment. Nor will they have time allowed them 
to insist upon such frivolous pleas ; for it is all (as we used to say) but trifling 
withthe court. 2nd. The matter of their plea speaks their former inconsider- 
ation of that which they might have known, but would not till now, that it was 
too late. They that had slighted and persecuted poor Christians, would not 
own that they had slighted and persecuted Christ: no, they never intended any 
affront to him, nor expected that so great a matter would have been made of it. 
They imagined it was only a company of poor, weak, silly, and contemptible 
people, who made more ado than needed about religion, that they put those 
slights upon; but they who do so, will be made to know, either in the day of 
their conversion, as Paul, or of their condemnation, as these here, that it was 
Jesus whom they persecuted. And, if they say, “ Behold, we knew it not ; doth 
not he that pondereth the heart consider it?” Pr. xxiv. 1], 12. 

Secondly. Justified by the Judge; who will convince all the ungodly of the 
hard speeches spoken against him in those that are his, Jude 15. He goes by 
this rule, yer. 45: “ Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of these ye 
did it not tome.” Note, What is done against the faithful disciples and fol- 
lowers of Christ, even the least of them, he takes as done against himself: he 
is reproached and persecuted in them, for they are reproached and persecuted 
for his sake; and in all their afflictions he is afflicted. He that touches them 
touches him in a part no less tender than the apple of his eye. : 

Thirdly. Here is the execution of both these sentences, ver. 46. Execution is 
ino ke of the law, and Christ will take care that that be done according to the 
sentence. 

1. The wicked “shall go away into everlasting punishment.” Sentence will 
then be executed speedily, and no reprieye granted; nor any time allowed to 
move in arrest of judgment. The execution of the wicked is first mentioned ; 
for first the tares are gathered and burned. Note, Ist. The punishment of the 
wicked, in the future state, will be an everlasting punishment, for the state is 
an unalterable state. It can neither be thought that sinners should change 
their own natures, nor that God should give his grace to change them, when 
in this world the day of grace was mis-spent, the Spirit of grace resisted, and 
the means of grace abused and bafiled. 2nd. The wicked shall be made to go 
away into that punishment; not that they will go voluntarily; no, they are 
driven from light into darkness; but it speaks an irresistible conviction of 
guilt, and a final despair of mercy. 

2. ‘The righteous shall go away “into life eternal,” that is, they shall inherit 
the kingdom. ver.34. Note, Ist. Heaven is life; it is all happiness. ‘The life of 
the soul results from its union with God, by the mediation of Jesus Christ, as 
that of the body from its union with the soul, by the animal spirits. The hea- 
venly life consists in the vision and Spetion of God, in a perfect conformity to 
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him, and an immediate uninterrupted communion with him. 2nd, It is eternal 
life. There is no death to puta period to the life itself, nor old age to put a 
period to the comfort of it, nor any sorrow to embitter it. Thus life and death, 
good and evil, the blessing and the curse, are set before us, that we may choose 
our way, and so shall our end be. Even the Heathen had some notion of these 
different states of good and bad in the other world. Cicero, in his Tusculan 
Questions, lib. 1. brings in Socrates thus speaking, Due sunt vie, duplicesque 
cursus e corpore exeuntium: Nam qui se vittis humanis contaminarunt, et libid- 
inibus se tradiderunt, tis devium quoddam iter est, seclusum a consilio deorum ; 
gs autem se integros castosque servarunt, quibusque fuerit minima cum corpori- 

us contagio, suntque in corporibus humanis vitam imitati deorum, tis ad illos a 
quibus sunt profecti facile patet reditus,—‘ Two paths open before those who 
depart out of the body; Such as have contaminated themselves with human 
vices, and yielded to their lusts, occupy a path that conducts them far from the 
assembly and council of the gods; but the upright and chaste, such as have 
been least defiled by the flesh, and have imitated, while in the body, the gods, 
these find it easy to return to the sublime beings from whom they came,’ 


CHAPTER XXYVI, 


The story of the death and sufferings of Christ, is more particularly and fully recorded 
by all the four evangelists, than any other part of his story; for what should we deter- 
mine, and desire to know, but ‘‘ Christ and him crucified?” and this chapter begins that 
famous story. The year of the redeemed was now come; the seventy weeks determined 
were now accomplished, when transgression must be finished, reconciliation made, aud 
an everlasting righteousness brought in, by the cutting off of the Messiah the prince, 
Dan. ix. 24, 26. That awful scene is here introduced, to be read with reverence and 
holy fear. In this chapter we have, I. The preliminaries, or prefaces, to Christ’s suf- 
ferings: 1. The previous notice given by him of it to his disciples, ver. 1,2; 2. The 
rulers’ conspiracy against him, ver.3—5; 3. The anointing of his head at a supper in 
Bethany, ver.6—13; 4. Judas’s bargain with the priests to betray him, ver. 14—16; 
5. Christ’s eating the passover with his disciples, ver. 17—25; 6. His instituting the 
Lord’s supper, and his discourse with his disciples after it, ver. 26—35. II. His 
entrance upon them, and some of the particulars of them: 1. His agony in the garden, 
ver. 36—46; 2. The seizing of him by the officers, with Judas’s help, ver. 47—56 ; 
8. His arraignment before the chief priest, and his condemnation in his court, 
ver. 57—68; 4. Peter’s denying him, ver. 69—75. 


> ND it came to pass, when Je- 
sus had finished all these say- 
ings, he said unto his disciples, 
2 Ye know that after two days 
is the feast of the passover, and 
the Son of man is betrayed to 
\ be crucified. 3 Then assembled 

together the chief priests, and 
: G the scribes, and the elders of 
the people, unto the palace of the high priest, who 
was called Caiaphas, 4 And consulted that they 
might take Jesus by subtilty, and kill him. 5 But 
they said, Not on the feast day, lest there be an 


uproar among the people. 


Here is, I. The notice Christ gave his disciples of the near approach of his 
sufferings, ver. 1,2. While his enemies were preparing trouble for him, he was 
reparing himself and his followers for it. e had often told them of his suf- 
erings at a distance; now he speaks of them as at the door: “ after two days.” 
“A oe After many former notices of trouble, we still have need of fresh ones. 
bserve 

First. The time when he gave this alarm; when he “had finished all these 
sayings.” 1. Not till he had finished all he had to say. Note, Christ’s wit- 
nesses die not till they have finished their testimony. When Christ had gone 
through his undertaking as a prophet, he entered upon the execution of his 
office as a priest. 2. After he had finished these sayings, which go immediately 
before; he had bid his disciples expect sad times, bonds, and afflictions, and then 
tells them, “‘the Son of man is betrayed ;” to intimate that they should fare no 
worse than he should; and that his sufferings should take the sting out of 
theirs. Note, Thoughts of a suffering Christ are great supports to a suffering 
Christian, suffering with him, and for him. 

Secondly. The thing itself he gave them notice of: “The Son of man is 
betrayed.” The thing was not a so sure, but so near, that it was as good as 
done. Note, lt is good to make sufferings that are yet to come as present to us. 
He is apie bee for Judas was then contriving and designing to betray him. 

IL. The plot of the chief priests and scribes and elders of the people against the 
life of our Lord Jesus, ver.3—5. Many consults had been held against the life 
ot Christ, but this plot was laid deeper than any yet; for the grandees were all 
engaged in it. The chief priests, who presided in ecclesiastical affairs; the 
elders, that were judges in civil matters, and the scribes, that, as doctors of the 
law, were directors to both. These composed the sanhedrim, or great_council 
that governed the nation ; and these were confederate against Christ. Observe, 

First. The place where they met: in “the palace of the high-priest ;” who was 
the centre of their unity in this wicked project. Secondly. The plot itself; to 

take Jesus by subtlety, and kill him; ” nothing less than his blood—his life- 
blood—would serve their turn. So cruel and bloody have been the designs of 
Christ’s and his church’s enemies. Thirdly. The policy of the plotters: “‘ Not 
on the feast-day ;” Why not? Was it in regard to the holiness of the time, or 
because they would not be disturbed in the religious services of the day ? 
No: but “lest there be an uproar among the people.” ‘They knew Christ 
had a great interest in the common neoples of whom there was a great con- 
course on the feast-day ; and they would be in danger of taking up arms against 
their rulers, if they should happen to af violent hands on Christ, whom all 
hold for a prophet. They were not awe by the fear of God, but by the fear 
of the people: all their concern was for their own safety, not God’s honour, 
They would have it done at the feast ; for it was a tradition of the Jews, that 
malefactors should be put to death at one of the three feasts, especially rebels 
and impostors; that all Israel might see and fear; but “not on the feast-day.” 
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6 Now when Jesus was in Bethany, in the house 
of Simon the leper, 7 There came unto him a wo- 


man having an alabaster box of very precious oint- 


ment, and poured it on his head, as he sat at meat. 
8 But when his disciples saw 2, they had indigna- 
tion, saying, To what purpose zs this waste? 9 For 
this ointment might have been sold for much, and 
given to the poor. 10 When Jesus understood 7, 
he said unto them, Why trouble ye the woman ? 


for she hath wrought a good work upon me. 11 For 


ye have the poor always with you; but me ye have 
not always. 12 For in that she hath poured this 
ointment on my body, she did it for my burial. 13 
Verily I say unto you, Wheresoever this gospel shall be 
preached in the whole world, there shall also this, that 
this woman hath done, be told for a memorial of her. 


In this passage of story, we have, 

I. The singular kindness of a good woman to our Lord Jesus, in anointing 
his head; ver. 6,7. It was in Bethany, a village hard by Jerusalem, and “in 
the house of Simon the leper.” Probably, he was one who had been mira- 
culously cleansed from his leprosy by our Lord Jesus, and he would express 
his gratitude to Christ by entertaining him, nor did Christ disdain to converse 
with him, to come into him, and sup with him. Though he was cleansed, yet 
he was called Simon the leper. ‘Those who are guilty of scandalous sins 
though the sin be pardoned, yet the reproach will stick by them, and will 
hardly be wiped away. The woman that did this is supposed to have been 
Mary, the sister of Martha and Lazarus; and Dr. Lightfoot thinks it was the 
same that was called Mary Magdalen. She had a box of ointment very precious, 
which she poured on the head of Christ,as he sat at meat. This among us 
would be anodd sort of compliment, but it was then accounted the highest piece 
of respect; for the smell was very grateful, and the ointment itself refreshing 
to the head. Dayid had his head anointed, Ps. xxiii. 5; Lu. vii. 46. Now this 
aoe be looked upon, i : ; 

irst. As an act of faith in 'our Lord Jesus, the Christ, the Messiah, that is, 
the Anointed. To signify that she believed in him as God’s Anointed, whom 
he had set King, she anointed him, and made him her King. They shall appoint 
themselves one Head, Hos.i.11. This is kissing the Son, 

Secondly. As an act of love and respect tohim. Some think this was she 
that loved much at first, and washed Christ’s feet with her tears, Lu. vii. 47, 
and she had not left her first love, but was now as affectionate in the devotions 
of a grown Christian, as she was in those of a young beginner. Note, Where 
there is true love in the heart to Jesus Christ, nothing will be thought too 
good, no, nor good enough, to bestow upon him. 

Il. The offence which the disciples took at this. ‘They had indignation,” 
ver. 8,9; were vexed to see this ointment thus spent, which they thought might 
have been better bestowed. , 

First. See how they i pevet their offence at it; they said, *‘To what 
purpose is this waste?” Now this speaks, 

Want of tenderness towards this good woman, in interpreting her over 
kindness (suppose it was so) to be wastefulness. Charity teacheth us to put 
the best construction upon every thing that it will bear, especially upon the 
words and actions of those that are zealously affected in a good thing, though 
we may think them not altogether so discreet in it as they might be. It is 
true there may be over doing in well doing; but thence we must learn to be 
cautious ourselves, lest we runinto extremes, but not to be censorious of 
others ; because that which we may impute to the want of prudence, God ma 
accept as an instance of abundant love. We must not say, these do too muc 
in ee that do more than we do, but rather aim to do as much as they. 

2. Want of respect to their Master: the best we can make of it is, that they 
knew their Master was perfectly dead to all the delights of sense; he that was 
so much grieved for the affliction of Joseph, cared not for being anointed with 
the chief ointments, Amos vi. 6; and therefore they thought such pleasures 
ill bestowed upon one who took so little pleasure in them. But, supposing 
that, it did not become them to call it waste, when they perceived that he 
admitted and accepted it as a token of his friend’s love. ote, We must take 
heed of thinking any thing waste which is bestowed upon the Lord Jesus, 
either by others, or by ourselves. We must not think that time waste that is 
spent in the service of Christ, or that money waste which is laid out in any work 
of piety; for though it seem to be cast upon the waters, to be thrown down the 
river, yet we shall find it again to advantage after many days, Hecl. xi. 1. 

Secondly. See how they excused their offence at it, and what pretence they 
made for it. ‘ This ointment might have been sold for much, and given to the 
poor.” Note, It is no new thing for bad affections to shelter themselves under 
= bey covers; for people to shift off works of piety, under colour of works 
of charity. - 

ILL. The reproof Christ gave to his disciples for the offence at this good 
woman, ver. 10, 11: Why trouble ye the woman?” Note, lt is a great trouble 
to good people to have their good works censured and misconstrued, and it is a 
thing that Jesus Christ takes very ill. He here took part with a good, honest, 
zealous, well-meaning woman, against all his disciples, though they seem to 
have so much reason on their side; so heartily doth he espouse the cause of 
the offended little ones, Mat. xviii, 10. Observe his reason, ‘ You have the 
poor always with you.” Note, vy d 

First. There are some opportunities of doing and getting good which are 
‘constant, and which we must give constant attendance to the improvement of, 
Bibles we have always with us, sabbaths always with us, and so the poor we 
have always with us. Note, Those who have a heart to do good, never need 
to complain for want of opportunity. The poor never ceased, even out of the 
land of Israel, Dew. xv. 11. Some or other we cannot but see in this world 
that call for our charitable assistance, who are as God’s receivers; some poor 
members of Christ, to whom he will have kindness shewn, as to himself, 

Secondly. There are other opportunities of doing and getting good, which 
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‘went unto the chief priests, 
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come but seldom, which are short and uncertain, and require a more peculiar 
diligence in the improvement of them, and which ought to be preferred before 
the other; ‘““Me ye have not always;” therefore use me while ye have me. 
Note, 1. Christ’s constant bodily presence was not to be expected here in this 
world, it was expedient he should go away; his real presence in the Eucharist 
is afond and groundless conceit, and contradicts what he here said, “ Me ye 
have not always.” 2. Sometimes special works of piety and devotion should 
take place of common works of charity. The poor must not rob Christ; we 
must do ood to all, but especially to the household of faith. 

IV. Christ's approbation and commendation of the kindness of this good 
woman. The more his servants and their services are cavilled at by men, the 
more he manifests his acceptance of them. He ealls it a good work, ver. 10 
and saith more in praise of it than could have been imagined ; particularly, ; 

First. That the meaning of it was mystical, ver. 12: “She did it for my 
burial.” 1. Some think she intended it so, and that the women better under- 
stood Christ’s frequent predictions of his death and sufferings than the apos- 
tles did ; for which they were recompensed with the honour of being the first 
witnesses of his resurrection. 2. However, Christ interpreted it so; and he is 
always willing to make the best, to make the most, of his people’s well-meant 
words and actions. This was as it were the embalming of his body, because 
the doing of that after his death would be prevented by his resurrection, it 
was therefore done before; for it was fit it should be done some time, to shew 
that he was still the Messiah, even when he seemed to be triumphed over by 
death. The disciples thought the ointment wasted which was poured upon 
his head. But, saith he, if so much ointment were poured upon a dead body 
according to the custom of your country, you would not grudge it, or think it 
waste. Now this is in effect so; the body she anoints is as good as dead, and 
her kindness is very seasonable for that purpose ; therefore rather than call it 
waste, put it upon that score. 

Secondly. That the memorial of it should be honourable, ver. 13: “This 
shall be told for a memorial.” This act of faith and love was so remarkable 
that, the preachers of Christ crucified, and the inspired writers of the history 
of his passion, could not choose but take notice of this passage, proclaim the 
notice of it, and perpetuate the memorial of it. And being once enrolled in 
these records, it was “graven, as with an iron pen, and lead in the rock for 
ever;” and could not possibly be forgotten. None of all the trumpets of fame 
sound so loud and so long as the everlasting Gospel. Note, 1. The story of 
the death of Christ, though a tragical one, is Gospel, glad tidings, because he 
died for us. 2. This Gospel was to be preached in the whole world, not in Judea 
only, but in every nation, to every creature. Let the disciples take notice of 
this for their encouragement, that their sound should go to the ends of the 
earth. 3. Though the honour of Christ is principally designed in the Gospel, 
yet the honour of his saints and servants is not altogether overlooked. The . 
memorial of this woman was to be preserved, not by dedicating a church to 
her, or keeping an annual feast in honour of her, or preserving a piece of her 
broken box for a sacred relic; but by mentioning her faith and piety, in the 
preaching of the Gospel, for example to others, Heb. vi. 12. And hereby honour 
redounds to Christ himself, who in this world, as well as in that to come, will 
be “ glorified in his saints, and admired in all them that believe.” 


14 Then one of the twelve, called Judas Iscariot, 
15 And said wnto 
them, What will ye give me, and I will deliver him 


unto you? And they covenanted with him for thirty 


pieces of silver. 16 And from that time he sought 
opportunity to betray him. 


Immediately after an instance of the greatest kindness done to Christ, follows 
an instance of the greatest unkindness; such mixture is there of good and bad 
among the followers of Christ: he hath some faithful friends, and some false 
and feigned ones. What could be more base than this agreement which Judas 
here made with the chief priests to betray Christ to them ? 

First. The traitor was Judas Iscariot; he is said to be “ one of the twelve,” 
as an aggravation of his villany. When “the number of the disciples was 
multiplied,” Acts vi. 1, no marvel if there were some among them that werea 
shame and trouble to them; but when there were but twelve, and one of them 
was a devil, surely we must never expect any society perfectly pure on this side 
heaven. ‘The twelve were Christ’s chosen friends, that had the privilege of 
his special favour; they were his constant followers, that had the benefit of his 
most intimate converse, that upon all accounts had reason to love him, and be 
true to him; and yet one of them betrayed him. Note, No bonds of duty or 
gratitude will hold those that have a deyil, Mar. v. 3, 4. 

Secondly. Here is the proffer which he made to the chief priests: he went to 
them, and said, “ What will ye give?” ver.15. They did not send for him, nor 
make the proposal to him; they could not have thought that one of Christ’s 
own disciples should be false to him. Note, There are those even amon 
Christ’s followers that are worse than any one can imagine them to be, an 
want nothing but opportunity to shew it. Observe, 

1. What Judas promised, “I will deliver him unto you,” that is, ‘I willlet you 
know where he is, and undertake to bring you to him, at such a convenient 
time and place, that you may seize him without noise or danger of an uproar,’ 
In their conspiracy against Christ, this was it they were at a loss about, ver. 4, 5. 
They durst not meddle with him in public, and knew not where to find him in 
private: here the matter stuck, and_the difficulty was insuperable till Judas 
came and offered them his service. Note, Those that give up themselves to be 
led by the devil, find him readier than they imagine to help them at a dead lift, 
as Judas did the chief priests. Though the rulers, by their power and interest 
when they have him in their hands, could kill him, yet none but a disciple could 
betray him. Note, The greater profession men make of religion, and the more 
they are employed in the study and service of it, the scar opportunity they 
have of doing mischief, if their hearts be not right with God: if Judas had not 
been an apostle, he could not have been a traitor; if men had not known the 
way of righteousness, they could not have abused it. 

“T. will deliver him unto you;” he did not offer himself, nor did they tamper 
with him to be a witness against Christ, though they wanted evidence, ver. 59. 
/ And if there had been anything to be alleged against him, which had but the 
colour of proof that he was an impostor, Judas was the likeliest person to have 
attested it; but this is an evidence of the innocency of our Lord Jesus, that 
his own disciple, who knew so well his doctrine, and manner of his iife,and was 
false to him, yet could not charge him with any thing criminal, though it would 
have served to justify his treachery. 

2. What he asked in consideration of this undertaking; “ What will ye give 
|me?” ‘This was the only thing that made Judas betray his Master, he hoped 


, 
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o get money by it; his Master had not given him any provocation, though he 
Ey from tie first that he had a devil, yet for aught appears, he shewed the 
same kindness to him that he did to the rest, and put no mark of disgrace upon 
him that might disoblige him; he had placed him in a post that pleased him, 
had made him purse-bearer, and though he had embezzled the common stock, 
for he is called a thief, Jno. xii. 6, yet we do not find he was in any danger to 
be called to account for it ; nor doth it appear he had any suspicion that the 
Gospel was a cheat; no, it was not the hatred of his Master, nor any quarrel 
with him, but purely the love of the money, that and nothing else, made Judas 

traitor. 
au What will ye give me?” Why, what did he want? Neither bread to eat, 
nor raiment to put on, neither necessaries nor conveniences; was not he 
welcome wherever his Master was? Did he not fare as he fared? Had he 
not been but just now nobly entertained at a supper in Bethany, in the house 
of Simon the leper, and a little before at another, where no less a person than 
Martha herself waited at table? And yet this covetous wretch couldnot be con- 
tent, but comes basely cringing to the priests, with ‘“ What will ye give me?” 
Note, It is not the lack of money, but the love of money, that is the root of all 
evil, and particularly of apostacy from Christ, witness Demas, 2 Tim. iv. 10. 
Satan tempted our Saviour with this bait, ‘‘ All this will I give thee,” Mat. iv, 9. 
But Judas offered himself to be tempted with it; he asks, “‘ what will ye give 
me?” as if his Master were a commodity that stuck on his hands. __ 

Thirdly. Here is the bargain which the chief priests made with him; “they 
covenanted with him for thirty pieces of silver ;” thirty shekels, which in our 
money is about 3/. 8s., so some, 3/. 15s.,so others. It should seem Judas re- 
nerd | himself to them, and was willing to take what they were willing to 
give; he catches at the first offer, lest the next should be worse. Judas had 
not been wont to trade high, and therefore a little money went a great way 
with him. By the law, Hw. xxi. 32, thirty pieces of silver was the price of a 
slave; agoodly price at which Christ was valued, Zee. xi. 13. No wonder Zion’s 
sons, though comparable to fine gold, are esteemed as earthen pitchers, when 
Zion’s King himself was thus undervalued. “They covenanted with him,’ 
étycav, appenderunt —‘they paid it down;’ so some; gave him his wages in 
hand, to secure him and to encourage him. y 5 

Fourthly. Here is the industry of Judas, in pursuance of his bargain, ver. 16; 
“he sought opportunity to betray him;” his head was still working to find out 
how he might do it effectually. Note, 1. It is a very wicked thing to seek 
opportunity to sin, and to devise mischief, for it argues the heart fully set in 
them to do evil, and a malice prepense. 2. Those that are in, think they must 
on, though the matter be never so bad. After he had made that wicked bar- 
gain, he had time to repent, and to revoke it, but now by his covenant, the 
devil has one hank more upon him than he had, and tells Se he must be true 
to his word, though neyer so false to his Master; as Herod must behead John 
for his oath’s sake. 


17 Now the first day of the feast of unleavened 
bread the disciples came to Jesus, saying unto him, 
Where wilt thou that we prepare for thee to eat the 
passover? 18 And he said, Go into the city to such 
a man, and say unto him, The Master saith, My time 
is at hand; I will keep the passover at thy house 
with my disciples. 19 And the disciples did as 
Jesus had appointed them; and they made ready 
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the passover. 20 Now when the even was come, he 
sat down with the twelve. 21 Andas they did eat, 
he said, Verily I say unto you, that one of you shall 
betray me. 22 And they were exceeding sorrow- 
ful, and began every one of them to say unto him, 
Lord, is it 1? 23 And he answered and said, He 
that dippeth Ais hand with me in the dish, the same 
shall betray me. 24 The Son of man goeth as it is 


written of him: but woe unto that man by whom 
154 
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the Son of man is betrayed! it had been good for 
that man if he had not been born. 25 Then Judas, 
which betrayed him, answered and said, Master, is 


it 1? He said unto him, Thou hast said. 


We have here an account of Christ’s keeping the passover ; being made under 
the law he submitted to all the ordinances of it, and to this among the rest. It 
was kept in remembrance of Israel’s deliverance out of Egypt, the birth-day 
of that people. It was a tradition of the Jews, that in the days of the 
Messiah, they should be redeemed on the very day of their coming out of 
Egypt, and it was exactly fulfilled, for Christ died the day after the passover, 
in which day they began their march. 

First. The time when Christ ate the passover was the usnal time appointed 
by God, and observed by the Jews, ver. 17; “ The first day of the feast of 
unleavened bread,” which that year happened on the fifth day of the week 
which is our Thursday. Some have advanced a suggestion, that our Lord 
Jesus celebrated the passover at this time of day sooner than other people did; 
but the learned Dr. Whitby has largely disproved it. 

Secondly. The place where was particularly appointed by himself to the dis- 
ciples, upon their inquiry, ver. 17; they asked, “ Where wilt thou that we 
prepare the passover ?” Perhaps Judas was one of those that asked this 
question, where he would eat the passover, that he might know the better how 
to lay his train; but the rest of the disciples asked it as usual, that they might 
do their duty. 

1. They took it for granted, that their Master would eat the passover, though 
he was at this time persecuted by the chief priests, and his life sought; they 
knew that he would not be put by his duty, either by frightenings without, or 
fears within. Those do not follow Christ’s example, who make it an excuse 
for their not attending on the Lord’s supper, our gospel-passover, that they 
have many troubles, and many enemies, are full of care and fear; and if so 
they have the more need of that ordinance to help to silence their fears, and 
comfort them under their troubles, to help them in forgiving their enemies, 
and casting all their cares on God. 2. They knew very voll there must be 
preparation made for it, and it was their business as his servants to make pre- 
paration; ‘Where wilt thou that we prepare?” Note, Before solemn ordi- 
nances there must be solemn preparation. 3. They knew he had no house of 
his own wherein to eat the passover ; in this as in other things for our sakes 
he became poor: among all Zion’s palaces there was none for Zion’s King, 
but his kingdom was not of this world. See Jno.i. 11. 4, They would not 
pitch upon a place without direction from him, and from him they had diree- 
tion; he sent hers to “such a man,” ver. 18; who probably was a friend and 
follower of his, and to his house he invited himself and his disciples. 

Ist. Tell him, “ My time is at hand;” he means the time of his death, else- 
where called “his hour,” Jno. viii. 20; xiii. 1. The time, the hour fixed in the 
counsel of God, and which his heart was upon, and which he had so often 
spoken of. He knew when it was at hand, and was busy accordingly; we 
know not our time, Heel. ix. 12, and therefore must never be off our watch; 
our time is always ready, J/no. vii. 6, and therefore we must be always ready. 
Observe, Because his time was at hand, he would keep the passover. Note, 
The consideration of the near approach of death should quicken us to a 
diligent improvement of all our opportunities for our souls. Is our time at 
hand, and an eternity just before us? let us then keep the feast with the 
unleavened bread of sincerity. Observe, When our Lord Jesus invited himself 
to this good man’s house, he sent him this intelligence, that his time was at 
hand. Note, Christ’s secret is with them that entertain him in their hearts. 
Compare Jno. xiv. 21, with Rev. iii. 20. 2nd. Tell him, “ 1 will keep the 
passover at thy house:” this was an instance of his authority, as the master, 
which it is likely this man acknowledged; he did not beg but command the use 
of his house for this purpose. Thus when Christ by his Spirit comes inte the 
heart, he demands admission, as one whose own the heart is, and cannot be 
denied, and gains admission, as one who has all power in the heart, and cannot 
be resisted; if he saith, ‘I will keep a feast in such a soul, he will do it, for he 
works, and none can hinder; his people shall be willing, for he makes them 
so. “{ will keep the passover with my disciples.” Note, Wherever Christ is 
welcome, he expects that his disciples should be welcome too: when we take 
God for our God, we take his people for our people. 

Thirdly. The preparation was made by the disciples, ver. 19; ‘‘ They did as 
Jesus had appointed.” Note, Those who would have Christ’s presence with 
them in the gospel-passover, must strictly observe his instructions, and do 
as he directs; ‘“‘they made ready the passover:” they got the lamb killed 
in the court of the temple, got it roasted, the bitter herbs provided, bread 
and wine, the cloth laid, and every thing set in readiness for such a sacred, 
solemn feast. 

Fourthly. They ate the passover accordins to the law, ver. 20. “He sat 
down,” in the usual table gesture, not lying on one side, for it was not easy to 
eat, nor possible to drink in that posture, but sitting upright, though perhaps 
sitting low. It is the same word that is used for his posture at other meals, 
Mat. ix. 10; Lu. vii. 37; Mat. xxvi.7. It was only the first passover in Egypt 
as most think, that was eaten with ‘their loins girded, shoes on their feet, and 
staff in their hand,” though all that might be in a sitting posture. His sitting 
down notes the composedness of his mind, when he addressed himself to this 
solemnity. He ‘“‘sat down with the twelve,” Judas not excepted. By the law 
they were to take a lamb for a household, #2. xii. 3,4; which were to be not 
less than ten, or more than twenty; Christ’s disciples were his household. 
Note, They whom God has charged with families, must have their houses with 
them in serving the Lord. 

Fifthly. We have here Christ’s discourse with his disciples at the passover 
supper. The usual subject of discourse at that ordinance was the deliverance 
of Israel out of Egypt, Hx. xii. 26,27; but the great Passover is now ready to 
be offered, and the discourse of that swallows up all talk of the other, 
Jer. xvi. 14, 15. Here is, . 

1. The general notice Christ gives his disciples of the treachery that should 
be among them, ver. 21: “ One of you shall betray me.” Observe, Ist. Christ 
knew it; we know not what troubles will befal us, nor whence they will arise: 
but Christ knew all this, which, as it proves his omniscience, so magnifies his 
love, that he knew all things that should befal him, and yet did not draw back. 
He foresaw the treachery and baseness of a disciple of his own, and yet_went 
on; took care of those that were given him, though he knew there was a Judas 
among them; would pay the price of our redemption, though he foresaw some 
would deny the Lord that bought them; and shed his blood, though he knew 
it would be trodden under foot, as an unholy thing. 2nd. When there was 
occasion, he let those about him know it. He had often told them that the Son 
of man should be betrayed, now he tells them that one of them should do it; 
that when they saw it they might not only be the less surprised, but have their 
faith in him confirmed, Jno, xiii, 19; xiv. 29, 
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2. The disciples’ resentment of this, ver. 22. How did they take it? 

ist. “ They were exceeding sorrowful.” First. lt troubled them much to 
hear that their Master should be betrayed. When Peter was first told of it 
he said, “ Be it far from thee;” and therefore it must needs be a great trouble 
to him, and the rest of them, to hear that it was very near to him, Secondly. It 
troubled them more to hear that one of them should do it. It would be a 
reproach to the fraternity for an apostle to prove a traitor, and this grieved 
them; gracious souls grieve for the sins of others, especially of those that have 
made a more than ordinary profession of religion, 2 Cor. xi, 29. Thirdly. It 
troubled them most of all that they were left at uncertainty which of them it was, 
and each of them was afraid for Lineal lest, as Hazael speaks, 2 Kin. viii. 13, 
he was the dog that should do this great thing. Those that know the strength 
and subtlety of the tempter, and their own weakness and folly, cannot but be 
in pain for themselves, when they hear that “the love of many will wax cold.” 

2nd. They “began every one of them to say, Lord, is it 1?” First. They were 
not apt to suspect Judas, though he was a thief; yet it seems he had carried it 
so plausibly, that those who were intimate with him were not jealous of him: 
none of them so much as looked upon him, much less said, ‘ Lord, is it Judas?’ 
Note, It is possible for an hypocrite to go through the world, not only undis- 
covered, but unsuspected; like bad money, so ingeniously counterfeited, that 
nobody questions it. Secondly. They were apt to suspect themselves: “ Lord, 
is it 1?” Though they were not conscious to themselves of any inclination 
that way,—no such thought had ever entered into their mind,— yet they feared 
the worst, and asked Him who knows us better than we know ourselves, 
“Lord, is it 1?” Note, It well becomes the disciples of Christ always to_be 
jealous over themselves with a godly jealousy, especially in trying times. We 

now not how strongly we may be tempted, nor how far God muy leave us to 
ourselves ; and therefore have reason not to be high-minded, but fear. It is 
observable that our Lord Jesus, just before he instituted the Lord’s supper, 
put his disciples upon this trial and suspicion of themselves, to teach us to 
examine and judge ourselves, and “so to eat of that bread, and drink of that 
cup.” 

Pf Further information given them concerning this matter, ver. 23, 24, where 
Christ tells them, Ist. That the traitor was a familiar friend: “ He that dippeth 
his hand with me in the dish,” that is, ‘One of you that are now with me at the 
table. He mentions this to make the treachery appear the more exceeding 
sinful. Note, External communion witb Christ in holy ordinances is a great 
aggravation of our falseness to him. It is base ingratitude to dip with Christ 
in the dish, and yet betray him. 2nd. That this was according to the Scripture, 
which would take off the oftence at it. Was Christ betrayed by a disciple? 
so it was written, Ps. xli. 9, “ He that did eat bread with me, has lifted up the 
heel against me.” The more we see of the fulfilling of the Scripture in our 
troubles, the better we may bear them. 3rd. That it would prove a very dear 
bargain to the traitor: ‘“‘ Woe to that man by whom the Son of man is betrayed.” 
This he said, not only to awaken the conscience of Judas, and bring him to 
repent and revoke his bargain, but for warning to all others to take heed of 
sinning like Judas; though God can serve his own purposes by the sins of men 
that doth not make the sinner’s condition the less woful, “It had been good 
for that man if he had not been born” Note, The ruin that attends those who 
betray Christ is so great, that it were more eligible, by far, not to be at all, than 
to be thus miserable. : ] ‘ 

4. The conviction of Judas, ver. 25. Ist. He asked, “Is it 1?” to avoid 
coming under the suspicion of guilt by his silence. He knew very well it was 
he, and yet made thus strange of it. Note, Many whose consciences condemn 
them, yet are very industrious to justify themselves before men, and put a good 
face on it, with, “ Lord, is it 1?” He could not but know that Christ knew, and 


h 


e had the impudence to challenge him to tell; or perhaps he was so much 


under the power of infidelity, that he imagined Christ did not know it, as | 


those who said, “The Lord shall not see,” Ps. xciv.7; and asked, “ Can he 
jud e through the dark clouds?” 2nd. Christ soon answered his question, 
‘Thou hast said,” that is, ‘It is as thou hast said.’ This is not all out so plain 
as Nathan’s, “Thou art the man;” but it was enough to convict him, and, if 
his heart had not been wretchedly hardened, to have broke the neck of his plot, 
when he saw it discovered to his Master, and discovered by him. Note, 
who are contriving to betray Christ will some time or other betray themselves, 


and their own thoughts will fall upon them. 


26 And as they were eating, Jesus took bread, 
and blessed i#, and brake zt, and gave 2 to the dis- 
ciples, and said, Take, eat; this is my body. 27 
And he took the cup, and gave thanks, and gave it 
to them, saying, Drink ye all of it; 28 For this is 
my blood of the new testament, which is shed for 
many for the remission of sins. 29 But I say unto 

ou, I will not drink henceforth of this fruit of the 
vine, until that day when I drink it new with you in 
my Father’s kingdom. 30 And when they had sung 
an hymn, they went out into the mount of Olives. 


We have here the institution of the great gospel ordinance of the Lord’s 
supper, which was received of the Lord. Obserye, ; 

p The time when it was instituted: “as they were eating ;” at the latter end 
of the passover supper, before the table was drawn, because, as a feast upon a 
sacrifice, it was to come in the room of that ordinance. Christ is to us the pass- 
over sacrifice, by which atonement is made; 1 Cor. v. 7, ‘‘ Christ our passover 18 
sacrificed for us.” This ordinance is to us the passover supper, by which appli- 
cation is made, and a commemoration celebrated of a much greater deliver- 
ance than that of Israel ont of Be pt. All the legal sacrifices of propitiation 
being summed up in the death of Christ, and so abolished, all the legal feasts of 
rejoicing were summed - in this sacrament, and 30 abolished. | 

1. The institution itself, A sacrament must be instituted; it is no part of 
moral worship, nor is it dictated by natural light, but has both its being and 
significancy from. the institution, from a Divine institution; it is [is preroga- 
tive who established the covenant to appoint the seals of it. Hence the apostle, 
1 Cor. xi. 23, &e.,in that discourse of his concerning this ordinance, all along 
calls Jesus Christ the Lord, because, as Lord, as Lord of the covenant, Lord of 
the church, he appointed this erdinance 3 in which, 
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First. The body of Christ is signified and represented by bread. He had said 
formerly, Jno. vi. 35, “ 1 am the bread of life,” upon which metaphor this sacra- 
ment is built ; as the life of the body is supported by bread, which is therefore 
put for all bodily nourishment, ch. iv. 4—6; so the life of the soul is supported 
|| and maintained by Christ’s mediation. 

, lt. He “took bread ;” rov dprov, ‘the loaf,’ some loaf that lay ready at hand, 
fit for the purpose ; itis likely it was unleayened bread, but that cireumstance 
not being taken notice of, we are not to bind ourselves to that, as some of the 
Greek churches do, His taking the bread was a solemn action, and, it is likely, 
was done in such a manner as to be observed by them that sat with him, that 
they might expect something more than ordinary to be done with it. Thus was 
the Lord Jesus set apart in the counsels of Divine love for the working out of 
redemption. 

2. He “blessed it ;” 


| 


set it apart for this use by prayer and thanksgiving. 


et trusted so much to his courtesy, because he had hitherto concealed it, that , 


They | 


We do not find any se 


t t form of words used by him upon this occasion, but 
what he said, no doubt 


v i was accommodated to the business in hand — that New 
Testament which, by this ordinance, was to be sealed and ratified. This was 
like God’s blessing the seventh day, Gen. ii. 3; by which it was separated to 
God’s honour, and made to all that duly observe it a blessed day. Christ 
paula hte rg the blessing, and we, in his name, are emboldened to beg the 

ing. 

3. He “brake it;” which notes, Ist. The breaking of Christ’s body for us, 
that it might be fitted for our use: he was bruised for our iniquities, as bread- 
corn was bruised, /sa. xxviii. 28; though a bone of him was not broken,— for 
all his breaking did not weaken him—yet his flesh was broken with breach 
upon breach, and his wounds multiplied, Job xvi. 14; ix. 17, and that pained 
him. God complains that he is broken with the whorish heart of sinners, 
Hze. vi. 9; his law broken, our covenants with him broken: now justice re- 

uires breach for breach, Lev. xxiv, 20, and Christ was broken to satisfy that 

emand. 2nd, The breaking of Christ’s body to us, as the father of the family 
breaks the bread to the children. The breaking of Christ to us is to facilitate 
the application 3; every thing is made ready to us, by the grants of God’s word, 
and the operations of his grace. 

4. He “gave it” to his disciples, as the master of the family, and the master 
of this feast ; it is not said he gave it to the apostles, though they were so, and 
had been often called so before this; but to the disciples, because all the dis- 
ciples of Christ haye a right to this ordinance, and those shall have the benefit 
of it who are his disciples indeed; yet he gave it to them, as he did the multi- 
plied loaves, by them to be handed to all other his followers. 

5. He said, “ Take, eat; this is my body.” He here tells them, Ist. What 
they should do with it: “ Take, eat;” accept of Christ as he is offered to you; 
receive the atonement, approve of it, consent to it, come up to the terms on 
which the benefit of it is proposed to you; submit to his grace and to his 
government. Believing on Christ is expressed by receiving him, Jno. i. 12; 
and feeding upon him, Jno. vi. 57, 58. Meat rae upon, or the dish never so 
well garnished, will not nourish us: it must be fed upon, so must the doctrine 
of Christ. and. What they should have with it: “This is my body,” not ovtos, 
—‘this bread, but rod70,—‘ this eating and drinking, that is, believing carries 
all the efficacy of Christ’s death to our souls. “This is my body,’ that is, spiri- 
tually and sacramentally ; ‘ this signifies and represents my body,’ that is sacra- 
mental language, like that, Hx. xii. 11, “It is the Lord’s passover.” Upon a 
carnal and much-mistaken sense of these words, the church of Rome builds the 
monstrous doctrine of transubstantiation, which makes the bread to be changed 
into the substance of Christ’s body, only the accidents of bread remaining ; 
which affronts Christ, destroys the nature of a sacrament, and gives the lie to 
our senses. We partake of the sun, not by having the bulk and body of the 
sun put into our hands, but the beams of it darted down upon us; so we par- 
podem! See by partaking of his grace, and the blessed fruits of the breaking 
of his body. 

Secondly. The blood of Christ is signified and represented by the wine. To 
make it a complete feast, here is not only bread to strengthen, but wine to make 
glad the heart, ver. 27, 28. ‘He took the cup,” the grace-cup, which was set 
ready to be drank, after thanks returned, according to the custom of the Jews 
at the passover: this Christ took and made the sacramental cup, and so altered 
the property. It was intended for a cup of blessing, so the Jews call it; and 
therefore St. Paul studiously distinguished between the cup of blessing which 
we bless and that which they bless. He gave thanks to God, to teach us, not 
only in every ordinance, but in every part of the ordinance, to have our eyes 
up to God, This cup he gave to the disciples, 

1. With a command, “ Drink ye all of it.” Thus he welcomes his guests to 
his table, obligeth them all to drink of his cup. Why should he so expressly 
command them all to drink, and to see that none let it pass them, and press 
that more expressly in this than in the other part of the ordinance? Surely it 
was because he foresaw how in after ages this ordinance would be disinem- 
bered, by the prohibition of the cup to the laity, with an express non obstante, 
—‘ notwithstanding,’ to the command. 

2. With an explication; for “this is my blood of the New Testament.” 
Therefore drink it with appetite, delight, because it is so rich a cordial. 
Hitherto the blood of Christ had been represented by the blood of beasts 
real blood; but after it was actually shed, it was represented by the blood 
| of grapes, metaphorical blood; so wine is called in an Old Testament pro- 

phecy of Christ, Gen. xlix. 10, 11. \ 

Now observe what Christ saith of his blood represented in the sacrament: 
Ist. It is “my blood of the New Testament ;” the Old Testament was con- 
firmed by the blood of bulls and goats, Heb. ix. 16,17; Haw. xxiv. 8; but the 

New Testament with the blood of Christ, which is here distinguished from 

that: it is “my blood of the New Testament.” The covenant God is pleased 

to make with us, and all the benefits and privileges of it, are owing to the 

merits of Christ's death, f . ‘ 
2nd. It is shed, It was not shed till next day, but it was now upon the point 

of being shed: it is as good asdone. Before you come to repeat this ordinance 
ourselves, it will be shed; he was now ready to be offered, and his blood to 

3 poured out, as the blood of the sacrifices which made atonement. | 

ard. 14 “is shed for many ;” Christ came to confirm a covenant with many, 

Dan. ix. 27, and the intent of his death agreed. The blood of the Old Testa- 

ment was shed for a few; it confirmed a covenant, which, saith Moses, the 

Lord hath made with you, Zz. xxiy. 8. The atonement was made only “ for the 

children of Israel,” Lev, xvi. 34; but Jesus Christ is a propitiation “for the 

sins of the whole world,” | Jno. ii. 2. ; 1 bee 

4th. It is shed “for the remission of sins,” that is, to purchase remission of 
sins for us. The redemption we have through his blood is “the remission of 
sins,” Lph. i. 7,. ‘The new covenant, which is procured and ratified by the 
blood of Christ, is a charter of pardon, an aet of indemnity, in order to a recon- 
ciliation between God and man, for sin was the only thing that made the 
quarrel, “and without shedding of blood is no remission,” Heb. ix. 22. The 
pardon of sin is that great blessing which is in the Lord’s supper conferred 


upon all true believers; it is the foundation of all other blessings, and the 
spring of everlasting comfort, ch. ix. 2. 
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3. With a farewell to the fruit of the vine, ver. 29. Christ and his disciples 
had now feasted together with a deal of comfort, in both an Old Testament 
anda New Testament festival, Fibula utriusque pe Abort the connecting 
tie of both Testaments.’ How amiable were these tabernacles! How good to 
be here! Never such a heaven upon earth as was at this table, but it was not 
intended for a perpetuity. He now told them, Jno. xvi. af that yet “a little 
while and they should not Fe him, and again a little while and they should 

him;” which explains this here. ; Es . 

ae He takes ieeve of such communion: ‘I will not drink henceforth of 
this fruit of the vine,” that is, “ Now I am no more in the world,” Jno. xvii. 115 
© have had enough of it, and am glad to think of leaving it, glad to think that 
this is the last meal. Farewell, this fruit of the vine, this passover cup, this 
sacramental wine.’ Dying saints take their leave of sacraments, and other the 
ordinances of communion, which they enjoy in this world with comfort, for the 
joy and glory they enter into supersedes them all; when the sun riseth, fare- 
well the candles. ‘ : i 

2nd. He assures them of a happy meeting again at last. It is a long, but 
not an everlasting farewell; “ until that day when I drink it new with you. 
First. Some understand it of the interviews he had with them after his resurrec- 
tion, which was the first step of his exaltation into the kingdom of his Father ; 
and though, during those forty days, he did not converse with them so con- 
stantly as he had done, yet he did “eat and drink with them,” Acts x. 41, which, as 
it confirmed their faith, so, doubtless, it greatly comforted their hearts, for they 
were overjoyed at it, Lw. xxiv. 41. Secondly. Others understand it of the joys 
and glories of the future state, which the saints shall partake of in everlasting 
communion with the Lord Jesus, represented here by the pleasures of a banquet 
of wine. That will be the kingdom of his Father, for unto him shall the king- 
dom be then delivered up; the wine of consolation (Jer. xvi. 7) will there be 
always new, never flat or sour, as wine with long keeping; never nauseous or 
unpleasant, as wine to those that have drank much, but ever fresh. Christ 
will himself partake of those pleasures; it was the joy set before him, which 
a had in his eye, and all his faithful friends and followers shall partake with 

im. 

3rd. Here is the close of the solemnity with a hymn, ver. 30. y 
hymn, or a psalm; whether the psalms which the Jews usually sung at the 
close of the passover supper, which they called the Great Hallel, viz. /s. cxiii. 
and the five that follow it; or whether some new hymn, more closely adapted 
to the occasion, is uncertain; ft rather think the former: had it been new, 
John would not haye omitted to record it. Note, First. Singing of psalms is a 
gospel ordinance; Christ’s removing the hymn from the close of the passover to 
the close of the Lord’s supper, plainly speaks that he intended that ordinance 
should continue in his church; that as it had not its birth with the ceremonial 

_ law, so it should not die with it. Secondly. It is very proper, after the Lord’s 
supper, as an expression of our joy in God through Jesus Christ, and a thank- 
ful acknowledgment of that great love wherewith God has loved us in him. 


They sung a 


Thirdly. It is not unseasonable, no, not in times of sorrow and suffering; the | 


disciples were in sorrow, and Christ entering upon his sufferings, and yet they 
could sing a hymn together. Our spiritual joy should not be interrupted by 
outward afflictions. ’ 

When this was done, “they went out into the mount of Olives ;” he would 
not stay in the house to be apprehended, lest he should bring the master of the 
house into trouble; nor would he stay in the city, lest it should oceasion an 
uproar; but he retired into the adjacent country, ‘‘ the mount of Olives,” the 
same mount that David, in his distress, went up the ascent of, weeping, 
2 Sam. xv. 30. They had the benefit of moonlight for this walk, for the pass- 
over was always at the full moon. Note, After we have received the Lord’s 
Sapper; e is good for us to retire for prayer and meditation, and to be alone 
wit od. 


31 Then saith Jesus unto them, All ye shall be) 


offended because of me this night: for it is written, 
I will smite the shepherd, and the sheep of the flock 
shall be scattered abroad. 32 But after I am risen 
again, I will go before you into Galilee. 33 Peter 


answered and said unto him, Though all men shall be | 


offended because of thee, yet will I never be offended. 
34 Jesus said unto him, Verily I say unto thee, That 
this night, before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me 
thrice. 35 Peter said unto him, Though I should 
die with thee, yet will I not deny thee. Likewise 


also said all the disciples. 


We have here Christ’s discourse with his disciples upon the way, as they were 
going to the mount of Olives. Obser 

1. A prediction of the trial which 
through. He here foretels, 

First. A dismal scattering storm arising, ver. 31. 

1. That they should all be offended because of Christ that very night, that is, 
they should all be so ill frightened with his sufferings, that they would not 
have the courage to stick to him in them, but would all basely desert him; 

because of me this night,” év ¢oe év ™ vuxTe Tav7™),— because of me, even be- 
cause of this night 3’ so it might be read ; that is, ‘because of what happens to 
me this night.’ Note, Ist. O fences will come among the disciples of Christ in 
an hour of trial and temptation; it cannot be but they should, for they are 
weak, Satan is busy; God permits offences; even they whose hearts are up- 
right may sometimes be overtaken with an offence. 2nd. There are some 
temptations and offences, the effects of which are general and universal among 
Christ’s disciples: “ All you shall be offended.” Christ had lately discovered 
to them the treachery of Judas, but let not the rest be secure ; sous there 
will be but one traitor, they will be all deserters. This he saith to alarm them 
all, that they might all watch. 3rd. We have need to prepare for sudden trials 
which may come to extremity in a very little time. Christ and his disciples had 
eaten their supper well together in peace and quietness, yet that very night 
proved such a night of offence. How soon may a storm arise! We know not 


ve, ‘ 
both he and his disciples were now to go 


what a day or a night may bring forth, nor what great event may be in the | 
4th. The cross of Christ is the | 


teeming womb of a little time, Pr. xxvii. 1. 
great stumblingblock to many that pass for his disciples ; both the cross he bore 


ny 


for us, 1 Cor. i, 23, and that which we ce: called out to bear for him, ch. xii, 21. 
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2. That herein the scripture might be fulfilled, “I will smite the Shepherd.” 
It is quoted from Zee. xiii. 7. 1st. Here is the smiting of the shepherd in the 
sufferings of Christ. God awakens the sword of his wrath agaiust the Son of 
his love, and he is smitten. 2nd. The scattering of the sheep thereupon in the 
flight of the disciples. When Christ fell into the hands of his enemies, his dis- 
ciples ran, one one way, and another another; it was each one’s care to shift 
for himself; and happy he that could get furthest from the cross. 

Secondly. He gives them the prospect of a comfortable gathering together 
again after this storm, ver. 32: “‘ After I am risen again, I will go before you.” 
‘Though you will forsake me, I will not forsake you; though you fall, I will 
take care you shall not fall finally ; we shall have a meeting again in Galilee ; I 
will go before you, as the shepherd before the sheep.’ Some make the last 
words of that prophecy, Zec. xiii. 7, a promise equivalent to this here; “and I 
will bring my hand again to the little ones.” There is no bringing them back, 
but by bringing his hand to them. Note, The Captain of our salvation knows 
how to rally his troops, when, through their cowardice, they have been put 
into disorder. 

Il. The presumption of Peter, that he should heep his integrity whatever hap- 
pened, ver. 33: “Though all men be offended, yet will I never be offended.” 
Peter had a great stock of confidence, and was, upon all occasions, forward to 
speak, especially to speak for himself, and sometimes it did him a kindness, but 
at other times it betrayed him, as it did here. Where observe, 

First. How he bound himself with a promise, that he would never be offended 
in Christ ; not only not this night, but at no time. And if this promise had been 
made in an humble dependence upon the grace of Christ, it had been an excel- 
lent good word. Before the Lord’s supper, Christ’s discourse led his disciples 
to examine themselves with, “ Lord, is it 1?” for that is our preparatory duty : 
after the ordinance his discourse leads them to an engaging of themselves to 
close walking, for that is the subsequent duty. A 

Secondly. How he fancied himself better armed against temptation than any 
one else, and this was his weakness and folly; “though all men shall be 
offended, yet will not I.” This was worse than Hacael’a “What, is thy servant 
a dog ?” for he supposed the thing so ill, that no man would do it; but Peter 
supposeth it possible that some, nay, that all men might be offended, and yet he 
escape better than any. Note, It argues a great degree of self conceit and self 
confidence, to think ourselves either safe from the temptations, or free from the 
corruptions, that are common to men. We should rather say, If it be possible 
others may be offended, there is danger that I may be so. But it is common for 
wore that think too well of themselves easily to admit suspicions of others: see 

ral. vi. 1. . 

Ill. The particular warning Christ gave Peter of what he would do, ver. 34. 
He imagined that, in the hour of temptation, he should come off better than any 
of them, and Christ tells him he should come off worse. The warning is intro- 
duced with a solemn asseveration, ‘‘ Verily, I say unto thee ;” take my word for 
it, who know thee better than thou knowest thyself. He tells him, First. That 
he should deny him. Peter promised he would not be so much as offended in 
him, not desert him; but Christ tells him he will go further, he will disown 
him. He said, Though all men, ee not 1; and he did it sooner than any. 
Secondly. How quickly he should do it; this night, before to morrow, nay, 
before cock crowing. Satan’s temptations are compared to darts, ph. vi. 16, 
which wound ere we are aware, suddenly doth he shoot. As we know not how 
near we may be to trouble, so we know not how near we may be to sin; if God 
leave us to ourselves, we are always in danger. Thirdly. How often he should 
do it; thrice. He thought he should never once do such a thing; but Christ 
tells him he would do it again and again: for when once our feet begin to slip, 
it is hard to recover our standing again. The beginnings of sin are as the let- 
ting forth of water. 

IV. Peter's repeated assurances of his fidelity, ver. 35: “ Though I should die 
with thee.” He supposed the temptation strong, when he said, “though all 
men do it, yet will not I.” But here he supposeth it stronger, when he puts 
it to the peril of life, “though 1 should die with thee.” He knew what he 
should do—rather die with Christ than deny him: it was the condition of dis- 
cipleship, Lu. xiv. 26. And he thought what he would do, never be false to his 
Master, whatever it cost him, yet it proved he was._ It is easy to talk boldly 
and carelessly of death at a distance: I will rather die than do such a thing. 
But it is not so soon done as said when it comes to the setting to, and deat 
shews itself in its own colours. : j Woe 

What Peter said, the rest subscribed to; “ likewise also said all the disciples. 
Note, 1. There is a proneness in good men to be over confident of their own 
strength and stability. We are ready to think ourselves able to grapple with 
the strongest temptations, to go through the hardest and most hazardous ser- 
vices, and to bear the greatest afflictions for Christ, but it is because we do not 
know ourselves. 2. Those often fall soonest and foulest that are most confi- 
dent of themselves, Those are least safe that are most secure. Satan is most 
active to seduce such; they are most off their guard, and God leaves them to 
themselves to humble them: see 1 Cor. x. 12. 


36 Then cometh Jesus with them unto a place 
called Gethsemane, and saith unto the disciples, Sit 
e here, while I go and pray yonder. 37 And he 
took with him Peter and the two sons of Zebedee, 
and began to be sorrowful and very heavy. 38 Then 
saith he unto them, My soul is exceeding sorrowful, 
even unto death: tarry ye here, and watch with me. 
39 And he went a little farther, and fell on his face, 
and prayed, saying, O my Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me: nevertheless not as I will, 
but as thou wilt. 40 And he cometh unto the dis- 
ciples, and findeth them asleep, and saith unto Peter, 
What, could ye not watch with me one hour? 41 
Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation : 
the spirit indeed zs willing, but the flesh 2s weak. 
42 He went away again the second time, and prayed, 


” 
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saying, O my Father, if this cup may not pass away 
from me, except I drink it, thy will be done. 43 And 
he came and found them asleep again: for their eyes 
were heavy. 44 And he left them, and went away 
again, and prayed the third time, saying the same 
words. 45 Then cometh he to his disciples, and 
saith unto them, Sleep on now, and take your rest : 
behold, the hour is at hand, and the Son of man is 
betrayed into the hands of sinners. 46 Rise, let us 
be going: behold, he is at hand that doth betray me. 


Hitherto were the preparatives for Christ’s sufferings, now we enter upon 
the bloody scene. In these verses we have the story of his agony in the garden. 
This was the beginning of sorrows to our Lord Jesus. Now the sword of the 
Lord began to awake against the Man that was his fellow; and how should it be 
quiet when the Lord had given it a charge? ‘The clouds had been gathering a 
good while, and looked black. He had said some days before, “ now is my soul 
troubled,” Jno. xii. 27; but now the storm began in good earnest. He put 
himself into this agony before his enemies gave him any trouble, to shew that he 
was a free will offering, that his life was not forced from him, but he laid it down 
of himself, Jno. x. 18. Observe, ; ; 

The place where he underwent this mighty agony : it was in “a place called 
Gethsemane.” The name signifies, doreuli olei,—‘an_olive mill,’ a press for 
olives, like a wine press, where they trod the olives, Mic. yi. 15. And this was 
the proper place for such a thing, at the foot of the mount of Olives. There our 
Lord Jesus began his passion; there “‘it pleased the Lord to bruise him,” and 
crush him, that fresh oil might flow to all believers from him; that we might 
partake of the root and fatness of that good olive. There he trod the wine press 
of his Father’s wrath, and trod it alone. ; ' 

Il. The company he had with him when he was in this agony. 

First. He took all the eleven disciples with him to the garden, except Judas, 
who was at this time otherwise employed. Though it was late in the night, 
near bed-time, yet they stuck to him, and took this walk by moonlight with 
him, as Elisha, who, when he was told that his master should shortly be taken 
from his head, professed he would not leave him, though he led him about; so 
these follow the Lamb wheresoever he goes. . yd 

Secondly. He took only Peter, and James, and John with him into that cor- 
ner of the garden where he suffered his agony. He left the rest at some 
distance, perhaps at the garden door, with this charge, “ sit ye here, while I goand 
pray yonder ;” like that of Abraham to his young men, Gen. xxii. 5, “abide ye 
here, and I will go yonder and worship.” 1. Christ went to pray alone, though 
he had lately prayed with his disciples, Jno. xvii. 1. Note, Our prayers with 
our families must not excuse us from our secret devotions. 2. He ordered them 
to sit here. Note, We must take heed of giving any disturbance or interrup- 
tion to those who retire for secret communion with God. He took these three 
with him, because they had been the witnesses of his glory in his transfigura- 
tion, ch. xvii. 1, 2, and that would prepare them to be the witnesses of his agony. 
Note, Those are best prepared to suffer with Christ, that have by faith beheld 
his glory, and have conversed with the glorified saints upon the holy mount. 
“Tf we suffer with Christ, we shall reign with him;” and if we hope to reign 
with him, why should we not expect to suffer with him? 

Ill. The agony itself that he was in. “ He began to be sorrowful, and very 
heavy.” It is called an agony, Zw. xxii. 44; a conflict. It was not any bodily 
pain or torment he wasin, nothing occurred to hurt him; but whatever it was, 
it was from within ; he troubled himself, Jno, xi. 33. The words here used are 
very emphatical: he began Avrew#ar Kav adyuovery, ‘ to be sorrowful, and in a con- 
sternation.’ The latter word signifies such a sorrow as makes a man neither fit 
for company nor desirous of it. He had like a weight of lead upon his spirits. 
Physicians use a word near akin to it, to signify the disorder a man is in in a fit 
of ague, or beginning ofa fever. Now was fulfilled, Ps. xxii. 14, ‘lam poured 
out like water, my heart is like wax, it is melted ;” and all those passages in the 
Psalms where David complains of the sorrow of his soul, Ps. xviii. 4, 6; Lxii. 7; 
lv. 4,5; lxix. 1-3; lxxxvili. 3; exvi. 3; and Jonah’s complaint, ch. ii. 4,5. But 
what was the cause of all this? What was it that put him into this agony? 
“Why art thou cast down,” blessed Jesus, and why disquieted? Certainly it 
was nothing of despair or distrust of his Father, much less any conflict or strug- 
gle with him. As his Father loved him because he laid down his life for the 
sheep, so he was entirely subject to his Father’s will init. But, ae 

First. He engaged in an encounter with the powers of darkness; so he inti- 
mates, Lu. xxii. 52, “This is your hour, and the power of darkness ;” and he 
spoke of it just before, Jno. xiv. 30, 31, “The prince of this world comes.” I see 
him rallying his forces, and preparing for a general assault ; “ but he has nothing 
in me;” no garrisons in his interest, none that secretly hold correspondence 
with him, and therefore his attempts, though fierce, will be fruitless; but “as 
the Father gave me commandment, so I do;” however it be, I must have a 
struggle with him, the field must be fairly fought; and therefore, “ arise, let us 
so hence,” let us hasten to the field of battle and meet the enemy. Now is the 
close engagement in single combat betwen Michael and the dragon, hand to 
hand; “now is the judgment of this world ;” the great cause is now to be de- 
termined, the decisive battle fought, in which the prince of this world will cer- 
tainly be beaten and cast out, Jno. xii. 31. Christ, when he works salvation, is 
described like a champion taking the field, Jsa. lix. 16—18. Now the serpent 
makes his fiercest onset on the seed of the woman, and directs his sting, the sting 
of loath, to his very heart; animamque in vulnere ponit,—‘and the wound is 
mortal. 

Secondly. He was now bearing the iniquities which the Father laid upon him, 
and by this sorrow and amazement he accommodated himself to his undertak- 
ing. he sufferings he was entering upon were for our sins; they were all 
made to meet upon him, and he knew it. And therefore, as we are obliged to 
be sorry for our particular sins, so was he grieved for the sins of us all. So 
Bishop Pearson, p. 191. Now, in the valley of Jehoshaphat, where Christ now 
was, God gathered all nations, and pleaded with them in his Son, Joel iii, 2, 12. 
Ue knew the malignity of the sins that were laid upon him,—how provoking 
to God, how ruining to man,—and these being all set in order before him, an 
charged upon him, he was sorrowful, and very heavy. Now it was that iniqui- 
ties took hold on him, so that he was not able to look up, as was foretold con- 
cerning him. Ps. xl. 7, 12. z 

Thirdly. He had a full and clear prospect of all the sufferings that were 
before him: he foresaw the treachery - Judas, the unkindness of Peter, the 

15 
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malice of the Jews, and their base ingratitude. He knew that he should now 
in a few hours be scourged, spit upon, crowned with thorns, nailed to the cross; 
death in its most dreadful appearances—death, in pomp, attended with all its 
terrors, looked him in the face, and this made him sorrowful, especially because 
it was the wages of our sin which he had undertaken to satisfy for. it is true, 
the martyrs that have suffered for Christ, have entertained the greatest tor- 
ments, and the most terrible deaths, without any such sorrow and consterna~ 
tion; have called their prisons their delectable orchards, and a bed of flames a 
bed of roses; but then, 1. Christ was now denied the supports and comforts 
which they had, that is, he denied them to himself, and his soul refused to be 
comforted, not in passion, but in justice to his undertaking. ‘Their cheerful- 
ness under the cross was owing to the Divine favour, which, for the present, 
was suspended from the Lord esus. 2. His sufferings were of another nature 
from theirs. St. Paul, when he is to be offered upon the sacrifice and service of 
the saints’ faith, can joy and rejoice with them all; but to be offered a sacrifice 
to make atonement for sin, is quite a different case. On the saints’ cross there 
is a blessing pronounced which enables them to rejoice under it, ch. v. 10, 12; 
but to Christ’s cross there was a curse annexed, which made him sorrowful, 
and very heavy under it. And his sorrow under the cross was the foundation 
of their Joy under it. 

1V. His complaint of this agony. Finding himself under the arrests of his 
passion, he goes to his disciples, ver. 38, and, 

First. He acquaints them with his condition: “ My soul is exceeding sorrow- 
ful, even unto death.” It gives some little ease to a troubled spirit to have a 
friend ready to unbosom itself to, and give vent to its sorrows. Christ here 
tells them, 1. What was the seat of his sorrow: it was his soul that was now 
inanagouy. This proves that Christ hada true human soul; for he suffered, not 
only in his body, but in his soul. We had sinned both against our own bodies and 
against our souls; both used in sin, and both wronged by it; and therefore 
Christ suffered in soul as well asin body. 2. What was the degree of his sor- 
row: he was exceeding sorrowful, 7wepiAv7os, compassed about with sorrow on 
all hands. It was sorrow in the highest degree, even unto death; it was a kill- 
ing sorrow, such sorrow as no mortal man could bear and live. He was ready 
to die for grief; they were sorrows of death. 3. The duration of it: it will 
continue even unto death. ‘My soul will be sorrowful as long as it is in this 
body; Isee no other outlet but death.’ He now began to be sorrowful, and 
never ceased to be so till he said, “It is finished;” that grief is now finished 
which began in the garden. It was prophesied of Christ, that he should be a 
man of sorrows, Zsa. liii. 3. He was so all along ; we never read that he laughed ; 
but all his sorrows hitherto were nothing to this. 

Secondly. He bespeaks their company and attendance: “ Tarry ye here, and 
watch with me.” Sure he was destitute indeed of help, when he entreated 
theirs, who he knew would be but miserable comforters ; but he would hereby 
teach us the benefit of the communion of saints. It is good to have, and there- 
fore good to seek, the assistance of our brethren, when at any time we are in an 
agony; for two is better than one. What he said to them, he saith to all, watch, 
Mar. xiii. 37, not only watch for him in expectation of his future coming, but 
watch with him, in application to our present work. 

V. What passed between him and his Father when he was in this agony. 
“Being in an agony, he prayed.” Prayer is never out of season, but especially 
seasonable in an agony. 

First. Observe, The place where he prayed: “ He went a little further ;” 
withdrew from them; that the scripture might be fulfilled, “‘I have trod the 
wine press alone.” He retired for prayer ; a troubled soul finds most ease when 
it is alone with God, who understands the broken language of sighs and groans. 
Calvin’s deyout remark upon this is worth transcribing: Utile est seorsim orare, 
tunc enim magis familiariter sese denudat fidelis animus, et simplicius sua vota, 
gemitus, curas, pavores, spes, et gaudia in Dei sinum exonerat,—* lt is useful to 
pray apart; for then the faithful soul developesitself more familiarly, and with 
greater simplicity pours forth its petitions, groans, cares, fears, hopes, and 
joys, into the bosom of that God.’ Christ has hereby taught us, that secret 

rayer must be made secretly. Yet some think, that even the disciples, whom 
fc left at the garden door, overheard him; for it is said, Heb. vy. 7, they were 
strong cries. 

Secondly. His posture in prayer: he “fell on his face.” His lying prostrate 
notes, 1. The agony he was in, and the extremity of his sorrow. Job, in great 
rrief, fell on the ground; and great anguish is expressed by rolling in the dust, 

fic. i. 10. 2. His humility in prayer. ‘This posture was an expression of his 
evAaBeva, his reverential fear, spoken of, Heb. v.7, with which he offered up these 
prayers: and it was in the days of his flesh, in his estate of humiliation, to 
which hereby he accommodated himself. 

Thirdly. The prayer itself, wherein we may observe three things: 

1. The title he gives to God: “ O my Father.” As thick as the cloud was, he 
could see God as a Father through it. Note, In all our addresses to God, we 
should eye him as a Father, as our Father; and it is in a special manner com- 
fortable to do so when we are in an agony. It is a pleasing string to harp upon 
at such a time, “my Father; whither should the child go whenany thing grieves 
him but to his father ? 

2. The favour he begs: “If it be possible, let this cup pass from me.” He 
calls his sufferings a cup,—not a river, not a sea, but acup, which we shall soon 
see the bottom of. When we are under troubles, we should make the best, the 
least of them, and not aggravate them. A cup, because allotted him, as at 
feasts a cup was set to every mess. He begs this cup might pass from him, 
that is, that he might avoid the sufferings now at hand, or at least that they 
might be shortened. This speaks no more but that he was really and truly man, 
and as aman he could not but be averse to pain and suffering : this is the first 
and simple act of man’s will, to start back from that which is sensibly grievous 
to us, and to desire the prevention and remoyal of it. The law of self-preserya- 
tion is impressed upon the innocent nature of man, and rules there till over- 
ruled by some other law; therefore Christ admitted and expressed a reluctancy 
to sufferings, to shew that he was taken from among men, Heb. y. 1, was touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities, /7eb. iv. 15, and tempted as we are, yet with- 
out sin. Note, A prayer of faith, against an afiiction, may very well consist 
with the patience of hope under an aftliction. When David had said, * I was 
dumb, I opened not my mouth, because thon didst it ;” yet his very next words are, 
“remove thy stroke away from me,” Ps. xxxix. 9,10. But observe the proviso, 
“if it be possible.” If God may be glorified, man sayed, and the ends of his 
undertaking answered without his drinking of this bitter cup, he desires to be 
excused; otherwise, not. What we cannot do with the securing our great 
end, we must reckon to be in effect impossible ; Christ did so. Jd possimus quod 
jure possimus,—‘ we can do that which we can do lawfully.’ We can do no- 
thing, not only we may do nothing against the truth. } 

3. His entire submission to, and acquiescence in, the will of God, however: 
“Nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt.” Not that the human will of 
Christ was adyerse, or averse to the Divine will, only in its first act diverse 
from it; to which, in the second act of the will, which compares and chooseth, 
he freely submits himself. Note, lst. Our Lord Jesus, though he had a quick 
sense of the extreme bitterness of the sufferings he was to undergo, yet was 
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freely willing to submit to them for our redemption and salvation, and offered 
himself, and gave himself for us. 2nd, The reason of Christ 8 submission to his 
sufferings, was his Father’s will; “as thou wilt, as thou wilt,” ver. 39. He 
or s hi “n willingness upon the Father’s will, and resolves the matter 
grounds his own willing I , ee : 
wholly into that; therefore he did what he did, and did it with delight, because 
it was the will of God, Ps, xl.7. This he had often referred to as that which 
ut him upon, and carried him through, his whole undertaking; ‘this is the 

Vather’s will,” Jno. vi. 39, 40; this he sought, Jno. v. 30; it was his meat and 
drink to do it, Jno. iy. 39, 3rd, In conformity to this example of Christ, we 
must drink of the bitter eup which God puts into our hands, be it never so bit- 
ter; though nature struggle, grace must submit. We then are spirited as 
Christ was, when our wills are in every thing melted into the will of God, 
though never so displeasing to flesh and blood; “ the will cf the Lord be done, 
Acts xxi. 14. *: ; F 

4. The repetition of the prayer. | He went away again the second time and 
prayed,” ver. 42; and again, the third time, ver. 44, and all to the same purpose ; 
only, as it is related here, he did not in the second and third prayer expressly 
ask that the cup might pass from him, as he had done in the first. Note, 
Though we may pray to God to prevent and remove an affliction, yet our 
chief errand, and that which we should most insist upon, must be, that he will 
give us grace to bear it well. It should be more our care to get our tronbles 
sanctified, and our hearts satisfied under them, than to get them taken away, 
“ He prayed, saying, Thy will be done.” Note, Prayer is the offering up, not 
only of our desires, but of our resignations to God. It amounts to an_accept- 
able prayer, when at any time we are in distress, to refer ourselves to God, and 
to commit our way and work to him. “ ‘Thy will be done;”’ the third time he 
said ‘‘ the same words ;” tov av7ov Aoyov,— the same word,’ that is, the same matter 
or argument; he spoke to the same purpose; we have reason to think this was 
not all he said, for it should seem by ver. 40, that he continued an hour in his 
agony and prayer; but whatever more he said, it was to this effect, resenting 
his approaching sufferings, and yet resigning himself to God’s will in them: in 
the expressions of which, we may be sure he was not straitened. : 

But what answer had he to this prayer? For certain it was not made in 
vain; He that heard him always, did not deny him now: it is true the cup did not 

ass from him. for he withdrew that petition, and did not insist upon it, (if he 
Baa. for aught I know, the cup had passed away ;) but he had an answer to his 

rayer, for, Ist. He was strengthened with strength in his soul, in the day when 
i cried, Ps. exxxviil. 3; and that was a real answer, Lu. xxii. 43, 2nd. He was 
delivered from that which he feared, which was, lest by impatience and dis- 
trust he should offend his Father, and so disable himself to go on with his 
undertaking, Heb. v.7. In answer to his prayer, God provided that he should 
not fail, or be discouraged. : = 43 

VI. What passed between him and his three disciples at this time ; and there 
we may observe, 

First. The fault they were guilty of: that when he was in his agony, sorrow- 
ful and heavy, sweating, and wrestling, and praying, they were so little con- 
cerned that they could not keep awake; he comes and finds them asleep, ver. 40. 
The strangeness of the thing should have roused their spirits to turn aside now 
and see this great sight, the bush burning, and yet not consumed; much more 
should their love to their Master, and their care concerning him, have obliged 
them to a more close and vigilant attendance on him; yet they were so dull 
that they could not keep their eyes open. What had become of us, if Christ 
had been now as sleepy as his disciples were? It is well for us that our salva- 
tion is in the hand of one who neither slumbers nor sleeps. Christ bespoke 
them to watch with him, as if he expected some succour from them, and yet 
they slept; surely it was the unkindest thing that could be. When David wept 
at this mount of Olives, all his followers wept with him, 2 Sam. xv. 30, but when 
the Son of David was here in tears, his followers were asleep: his enemies that 
watched for him were wakeful enough, A7ar. xiv. 23; but his disciples, that 
should have watched with him, were asleep. Lord, whatisman? What are 
the best of men, when God leaves them to themselves? Note, Carelessness and 
carnal security, especially when Christ is in his agony, is a great fault in any, 
but especially in those who profess to be nearest in relation to him, The church 
of Christ, which is his body, is often in an agony; fightings without, and fears 
within; and shall we be asleep then, like Gallio, that cared for none of these 
things; or those, Am. vi. 6, that lay at ease, and were not grieved for the afflic- 
tion of Joseph? 

Secondly. Christ’s favour to them notwithstanding. Persons in sorrow are 
too apt to be cross and peevish with those about them, and to take it very 
heinously if they but seem to neglect them; but Christ in his agony is as meek 
as ever, and carries it as patiently towards his followers as towards his 
Father, and is not apt to take things ill, When Christ’s disciples put this 
slight upon him, 

1. He came to them, as if he expected to receive some comfort from them ; 
and if they had put him in mind of what they had heard from him concerning 
his resurrection and glory, perhaps it might have been some help to him; but 
instead of that they added grief to his sorrow; and yet he came to them; 
more careful for them than they were for themselves; when he was most en- 
pased, yet he came to look after them; for those that were given him were upon 
tis heart, living and dying. 

2. He gave them a gentle reproof, for as many as he loves he rebukes; he 
directed it to Peter, who used to speak for them; let him now hear for them, 
The reproof was very melting, ‘* What, could ye not watch with me one hour?” 
Ile speaks as one amazed to see them so stupid; every word is aggravating, if 
it were prosecuted. Consider, 1st. Who they were, ‘ Could not ye watch?” 
‘Ye, my disciples and followers; no wonder if others neglect me, if the earth 
sit Still, and be at rest, Zec. i. 11; but from you I expected better things.’ 
2nd. Who he was, “watch with me:” if one of yourselves were ill, and in an 
agony, it would be very unkind not to watch with him; but it is undutiful not 
to watch with your Master, who has long watched oyer you for good; has led 
you, and fed you, and taught you; borne you, and borne with you: do you thus 
requite him? He awoke ont of his sleep to help them when they were in dis- 
tress, JZat. yiil. 26; and could not they keep awake, at least to shew their good- 
will to him, especially considering that he was now suffering for them, in an 
agony for them? Jam tua res agitur,— I am suffering in your cause.’ 3rd. How 
sinall a thing it was that he expected from them, only to watch with him: if he 
had bid them do some great thing; had bid them be in an agony with him, or 
die with him, they thought they could have done it, and yet they could not do 
it when he only desired them to watch with him, 2 Kin. v.13. 4th. How short a 
time it was that he expected it, but one hour ; they were not set upon the guard 
whole nights; as the prophet was, Jsa. xxi. 8, only one hour. Sometimes he 
“continued all night in prayer to God,” but did not then expect his disciples 
should wateh with bim; only now, when he had but one hour to spend in 
prayer, 

3. He gave them good counsel; “ Watch and pray, that ye enter not into 
temptation,” yer. 41. Ist. ‘here was an hour of temptation drawing on, and 
very near; the troubles of Christ were temptations to his followers to disbe- 
lieve and distrust him, to deny and deaer’ him, and renounce all relation to him. 
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| 2nd. There was danger of their entering into the temptation, as into a snare or 


| could, but were overcome by it; like the spouse, “I sleep, but my heart wakes 


| 


trap; of their entering into a parley with it, or a good opinion of it, of their 
being influenced by it, and inclining to comply with it; which is the first 
step towards being overcome by it. 3rd. He therefore exhorts them to watch 
and pray: ‘ Watch with me, and pray with me; while they were sleeping they 
lost the benefit of joining in Christ’s prayer. ‘ Watch yourselves, and pray your- 
selves; watch and pray against this present temptation to drowsiness and 
security; pray that you may watch; beg of God by his grace to keep you 
awake now there is occasion. When we are drowsy in the worship of God, we 


/ should pray, as a good Christian once did, ‘The Lord deliver me from this 


sleepy devil!’ Lord, quicken thou me in thy way. Or, ‘ Watch and pray against 
the further temptation you will be assaulted with ; watch and pray, lest this 
sin prove the inlet of many more.’ Note, When we find ourselves entering into 
temptation, we have need to watch and pray. 

4. He kindly excused for them: ‘‘ The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is 
weak.” We do not read of one word they had to ay for themselves; sense 
of their own weakness stopped their mouth; but then he had a tender word to 
say on their behalf, for it is his office to be an advocate; in this he sets us an 
example of that love which “‘ covers a multitude of sins.” He considered their 


frame and did not chide them; for he remembered that they were but flesh, 


and the flesh is weak, though the spirit be willing, Ps. Ixxviii. 38. Note, 
Ist. Christ’s disciples, as long as they are here in this world, haye bodies as 
well as souls, and a principle of remaining corruption, as well as of reigning 
grace; like Jacob and Esau in the same womb, Canaanites and Israelites in the 
same land, Gal. v. 17—24. 2nd. It is the unhappiness and burthen of Christ’s 
disciples, that their bodies cannot keep pace with their souls in works of piety 
and devotion, but are many a time a cloud and clog to them: that when the 
spirit is free, and disposed to that which is good, the flesh is averse and indis- 
posed. This St. Paul laments, Rom. vii. 22: ‘‘ With my mind I serve the law of 
God, but with my flesh the law of sin.” Our impotency in the service of God 
is the great iniquity and infidelity of our nature, and it ariseth from these sad 
remainders of corruption, which are the constant grief and burthen of God’s 
people. 3rd. Yet it is our comfort that our Master graciously considers this, 
and accepts the willingness of the spirit, and pities and pardons the weak- 
ness and infirmity of the flesh; for we are under grace and not under the law. 

5. Though they continued dull and sleepy, he did not any further rebuke 
them for it ; for though we daily offend, yet he will not always chide. Ist. When 
he came to them the second time, we do not find that he said anything to them, 
ver. 43; he findeth them asleep again. One would have thought he had sai 
enough to them to keep them awake; but it is hard to recover from a spirit of 
slumber: carnal security, when once it prevails, is not easily shaken off. “ Their 
eyes were heavy,” which intimates that they strove against it as much as they 
> 
Cant. y. 2; and therefore their Master looked upon them with compassion. 
2nd. When he came to them the third time he left them to be alarmed with the 
approaching danger, ver. 45, 46: “Sleep on now, and take your rest.” This is 
spoken ironically ; ‘now sleep if you can, sleep it you dare; I would not disturb 
you, if Judas and his band of men would not.’ See here how Christ deals with 
those that suffer themselves to be overcome by security, and will not be awak- 
ened out of it. First. Sometimes he gives them up to the power of it: “sleep 
on now ;” he that will sleep, let him sleep still. The curse of spiritual slumber 
is the just punishment of the sin of it, Rom, xi. 8; Hos.iv.17. Secondly. Many 
times he sends some startling judgment to awaken those that would not be 
wrought upon i the Word; and those who will not be alarmed by reasons and 
arguments, had better be alarmed by swords and spears, than left to perish in 
their security. Let those that would not believe be made to feel. 

As to the disciples here, 1st. Their Master gave them notice of the near 
approach of his enemies, who, it is likely, were now within sight or hearing, for 
they came with candles and torches, and it is likely made a great noise: ‘The 
Son of man is betrayed into the hands of sinners;” and again, “ He is at hand 
that doth betray me.” Note, Christ’s sufferings were no surprise to him, he 
knew what, and when he was to suffer. By this time the extremity of his 
agony was pretty well over, or at least diverted; while with an undaunted 
courage he addresseth himself to the next encounter, as a champion to the com- 
bat. 2nd. He called them to rise, and be going. Not rise and let us flee from 
the danger, but rise and let us go meet it; before he had prayed he feared 
his sufferings, but now has got over his fears, Mph. iv. 16. But, 3rd. He inti- 
mates to them their folly in sleeping away the time which they should have 
spent in preparation ; and now it found them unready, and was a terror to them. 


47 And while he yet spake, lo, Judas, one of the 
twelve, came, and with him a great multitude with 
swords and staves, from the chief priests and elders 
of the people. 48 Now he that betrayed him gave 
them a sign, saying, Whomsoever I shall kiss, that 
same is he: hold him fast, 49 And forthwith he 
came to Jesus, and said, Hail, master; and kissed 
him. 650 And Jesus said unto him, Friend, where- 
fore art thou come? Then came they, and laid hands 
on Jesus, and took him. 51 And, behold, one of 
them which were with Jesus stretched out Ais hand, 
and drew his sword, and struck a servant of the high 
priest’s, and smote off his ear. 52 Then said Jesus 
unto him, Put up again thy sword into his place: 
for all they that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword. 53 Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray to 
my Father, and he shall presently give me more than 
twelve legions of angels? 54 But how then shall 
the scriptures be fulfilled, but thus it must be? 55 
In that same hour said Jesus to the multitudes, Are 
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ye come out as against a thief with swords and staves 
for to take me? I sat daily with you teaching in 
the temple, and ye laid no hold on me. 56 But all 
this was done, that the scriptures of the prophets 
might be fulfilled. Then all the disciples forsook 


him, and fled. 


We are here told how the blessed Jesus was seized, and taken into custody; 
this followed immediately upon his agony, “ while he yet spake ;” for from the 
beginning to the close of his passion, he had not the least intermission, or 
breathing time, but deep called unto deep. His trouble hitherto was raised 
within himself; but now the scene is changed, now the Philistines are upon 
thee, thou blessed Samson; “the breath of our nostrils, the anointed of the 
Lord is taken in their pits,” Lam. iy. 20. Now concerning the apprehending of 
the Lord Jesus, observe, 

I. Who the persons were that were employed in it. 

First. Here was “ Judas, one of the twelve,” in the head of this black guard. 
He “was guide to them that took Jesus,” Acts i. 16; without his help they 
would not have found him in this retirement. Behold, and wonder; the first 
that appeared with his enemies is one of his own disciples, that an hour or 
two ago was eating bread with him! 

Secondly. Here was “ with him a great multitude,” that the Scripture might 
be fulfilled, “‘ Lord, how are they increased that trouble me!” Ps. iii. 1. This 
multitude was made up partly of a detachment out of the guards that were 
posted in the tower of Antonia by the Roman governor; these were Gentiles, 
sinners, as Christ calls them, ver. 45; partly of the servants and officers of the 
high priest, and they were Jews; they that were at variance with each other, 
agreed against Christ. 

Il. How they were armed for this enterprise. 

First. What weapons they were armed with: they came “ with swords and 
staves.” The Roman soldiers no doubt had swords; the servants of the priests, 
those of them that had not swords, brought staves, or clubs. Furor arma 
ministrat,— their rage supplied their arms.’ They were not regular troops, but 
atumultuous rabble. But wherefore is this ado? If they had been ten times 
as many they could not have taken him, had he not yielded himself; and his 
hour being come for him to give ap himself, all this force was needless. When 
a butcher goes into the field to take out a lamb for the slaughter, doth he use 
to raise the militia, and come armed? No, he needs not; yet is there all this 
force used to seize the Lamb of God. 

Secondly. What warrant they were armed with: they came “ from the chief 
priests and elders of the people;” this armed multitude was sent by them upon 
this errand. He was taken up by a warrant from the great sanhedrim, as 
a person obnoxious to them. Pilate, the Roman governor, gaye them no war- 
rant to search for him; he had no jealousy of him; but they were men who 
pretended to religion, and presided in the affairs of the church, that were active 
in this prosecution, and were the most spiteful enemies Christ had. It was a 
sign he was supported by a Divine power, for by all earthly powers he was not 
only deserted, but opposed; Pilate upbraided him with it, * Thine own nation, 
and the chief priests, delivered thee to me,” Jno. xviii. 35. 

III. The manner how it was done, and what passed at that time. 

First. How Judas betrayed him: he did his business effectually; and his 
ek he in this wickedness may shame us who fail in that which is good. 

serve ae 

1. The instructions he gave to the soldiers, ver. 48: he “ gave them a sign; 
as commander of the party in this action he gives the word, or signal. He 
“cave them a sign,” lest by mistake they should seize one of the disciples 
instead of him, who had so lately said in Judas’s hearing, they would be willing 
to die for him; what abundance of caution was here not to miss him: “that 
same is he;” and when they had him in their hands, not to lose him, *‘ hold him 
fast,” for he had sometimes escaped from those who thought to secure him; as 
Lu. iy. 30. Though the Jews who frequented the temple could not but know 
him, yet the Roman soldiers perhaps had never seen him, and the sign was to 
direct them; and Judas by his kiss, intended not only to distinguish him, but to 
detain him, while they came behind him and laid hands on him. 

2. The dissembling compliment he gave his Master. He came close up to 
Jesus; sure now,if ever, his wicked heart will relent; sure, when he comes 
to look him in the face, he will either be awed by the majesty, or charmed by 
the beauty of it. Dare he come into his very sight and presence to betray him? 
Peter denied Christ, but when the Lord turned and looked upon him, he re- 
lented presently ; but Judas comes up to his Master’s face and betrays hiin. 
Me mihi ri »rodis ? me mihi prodis ’—‘ Perfidious man! betrayest thou 
me to thyself?’ He said, ‘‘ Hail, Master, and kissed him.” It should seem our 
Lord Jesus had been wont to admit his disciples to such a degree of familiarity 
with him, as to give them his cheek to kiss, after they had been any while 
absent, which Judas villanously used to facilitate his treason. <A kiss is a 
token of allegiance and friendship, Ps. ii. 12; but Judas, when he broke all the 
laws of love and duty, profaned this sacred sign to serve his purpose. Note, 
There are many that betray Christ with a kiss, and hail, Master; who, under 
pretence of doing him honour, betray and undermine the interests of his king- 
dom. Mel in ore, fel in corde ;—‘ honey in the mouth, gall in the heart ;°— 
karadidew ov« err hire,‘ to embrace is one thing, to kill is another.’—Philo-Jud. 
Joab’s kiss and Judas’s were much alike. 

3. The entertainment his Master gave him, ver. 50. 

ist. He calls him“ friend.” If he had called him villain and traitor, raca, and 
thou fool, and child of the devil, he had not miscalled him; but he would teach 
us under the greatest provocation to forbear bitterness and evil speaking, and 
to shew all meekness. “Friend,” for a friend he had been, and should have 
been, and seemed to be: thus he upbraids him, as Abraham, when he called 
the rich man in hell “son.” He calls him friend, because he furthered his 
suiferings, and so befriended him, whereas he called Peter Satan, for at- 
tempting to hinder them. 

2nd. He asks him, “ Wherefore art thou come?” Is it peace, Judas? explain 
thyself; if thou come as an enemy, what means this kiss? Ifas a friend, what 
mean these swords and staves? Wherefore art thou come? What harm have 
I done thee? Wherein have I wearied thee? é’  wape.,—‘ Wherefore art thou 
present ?’ Why hadst thou not so much shame left thee as to keep out of sight 
which thou mightest have done, and yet have given the officers notice where 
was? ‘This was an instance of great impudence, for him to be so forward and 
barefaced in this ill thing. But it is usual for apostates from religion to be the 
most bitter enemies to it; witness Julian. Thus Judas did his part. 

Secondly. How the officers and soldiers secured him: “‘ Then came they and 
laid hands on Jesus, and took him;” they made him their prisoner. ‘ How 
were they not afraid to stretch forth srg hands against the Lord’s anointed ?’ 
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| We may well imagine what rude and cruel hands they were which this barbar- 

ous multitude laid on Christ; and now it is probable they handled him the 
| more roughly for their being so often disappointed, when they sought to lay 
hands on him. They could not have taken him, if he had not surrendered him- 
self, and been “delivered by the determined counsel and foreknowledge of 
God, Aets ii. 23. He who said concerning his anointed servants, “ Touch them 
not, and “do them no harm,” Ps. ey. 14, 15, spared not his anointed Son, but 

delivered him up for us all;” and again, “gave his strength into captivity, 
his glory into the enemies’ hands,” Ps. Ixxviii. 61. See what was the complaint 
of Job, xvi. 11, “ God hath delivered me to the ungodly,” and apply that, and 
other passages in that book, to Job as a type of Christ. 

Our Lord Jesus was made a prisoner, because he would in all things be 
treated as a malefactor, punished for our crime, and as a surety under arrest 
for our debt. The yoke of our transgressions was bound by the Father's hand 
upon the neck of the Lord Jesus, Lam. i. 14. He became a prisoner that he 
might set us at liberty; for he said, “If ye seek me, let these go their way,” 
Jno. xviii. 8. And those are free indeed whom he makes so. 

Thirdly. How Peter fought for Christ, and was checked for his pains. It 
is here only said to be “ one of them which were with Jesus” in the garden, but 
Jno. xviii. 10, we are told it was Peter who signalized himself upon this occa- 
sion. Observe, ; 

1. Peter’s rashness, ver. 51: he “drew his sword.” They had but two swords 
among them all, Lu. xxii. 38, and one of them, it seems, fell to Peter’s share; 
and now he thought it was time to draw it, and he laid about him as if he would 
have done some great matters, but all the execution he did was the cutting off 
an ear from a servant of the high priest’s, designing, it is likely, to cleave him 
down the head, because he saw him more forward than the rest in laying hands 
on Christ; he missed his blow. But, if he would be striking, in my mind he 
should rather have aimed at Judas, and have marked him for arogue. Peter 
had talked much, and more what he would do, for his Master; he would lay 
down his life for him. Yea, that he would, and now he will be as good as his 
word, and venture his life to rescue his Master; and thus far was commend- 
able, that he had a great zeal for Christ, and his honour and safety; but it was 
not according to knowledge, nor guided by discretion; for, Ist. He did it with- 
out warrant; some of the disciples asked indeed, “ Shall we smite with the 
sword?” Lu. xxii. 49; but Peter struck before they had an answer. We must 
see, not man our cause good, but our call clear, before we draw the sword; and 
be able to shew by what authority we do it, and who gave us that authority. 
2nd. He indiscreetly exposed himself and his fellow disciples to the rage of the 
multitude; for what could they, with two swords, do against a band of men ? 

2. The rebuke which our Lord Jesus gave him, ver. 52: “Put up again thy 
sword into his place.” He doth not command the officers and soldiers to put u 
the swords that were drawn against him; he left them to the judgment of nee 
who judges them that are without, but commands Peter to put up bis sword; 
doth not chide him for what he had done, because done out of good-will, but 
stops the progress of his arms, and provides that it should not be drawn into a 
precedent. Christ’s errand into the world was to make peace. Note, “ The 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal,” but spiritual; and Christ’s ministers, 
though they are his soldiers, yet do not war after the flesh, 2: Cor, x. 3, 4.. Not 
that the law of Christ overthrows either the law of nature or the laws of 
nations, as far as those warrant subjects to stand up in defence of their civil 
rights and liberties, and their religion, when it is incorporated with them, but 
it provides for the preservation of public peace and order, by forbidding private 
persons, qua tales,—‘as such,’ to resist the powers that be; nay, we have a 
general precept that we “resist not evil,” ch. v.39; nor will Christ have his 
ministers propagate his religion by force and arms. eligio cogi non potest, et 
defendenda non occidendo sed moriendo,— religion cannot be forced; and it 
should be defended, not by killing, but by dying.’—Zactant. Inst. As Christ 
forbad his disciples the sword of justice, ch. xx. 25, 26,so here the sword of war. 
| Christ bade Peter put up his sword, and never bade him draw it again; yet that 
which Peter is here blamed for is his doing it unseasonably ; the hour was come 
for Christ to suffer and die; he knew, Peter knew it; the sword of the Lord was 
drawn against him, Zec. xiii. 7; and for Peter to draw his sword for him was 
like “ Master, spare thyself.” 

Three reasons Christ gives to Peter for this rebuke: 

Ist. His drawing the sword would be dangerous to himself,—to his fellow- 
disciples: “ They that take the sword shall perish with the sword;” they that 
use violence fall by violence; and men hasten and increase their own troubles 
by blustering, bloody methods of self-defence ; they that take the sword before 
it is given them, that use it without warrant or call, expose themselves to the 
sword of war, or public justice. Had it not been for the special care and 
providence of the teed Jesus, Peter and the rest of them had, for aught I 
know, been eut in pieces presently. Grotius gives another, and a probable 
sense of this blow, making those, “that take the sword” to be, not Peter, but the 
officers and soldiers that came with swords to take Christ; they “shall perish 
with the sword:” ‘ Peter, thou needest not draw thy sword to punish them, 
God will certainly, shortly, and severely reckon with them.’ ok took the 
Roman sword to seize Christ with, and by the Roman sword, not long after, 
they and their place and nation were destroyed. Therefore we must not 
avenge ourselves, because God will repay, Rom, xii. 19; and therefore suffer 


| with faith and patience, because persecutors will be paid in their own coin, 


See Rev. xiii. 10. j f 
2nd. It was needless for him to draw his sword in defence of his Master, who, 
if he pleased, could summon into his service all the hosts of heaven, ver, 53: 
“Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray to my Father,” and he shall send from 
heaven effectual succours? ‘Peter, if I would put by these sufferings, I could 
easily do it without thy hand or thy sword.’ Note, God has no need of us, of 
our services, much less of our sins, to bring about his purposes; and it argues 
our distrust and disbelief of the power of Christ when we go out of the way of 
our duty to serve his interests. God ean do his work without us; if we look 
into the heavens and see how he is attended there, we may easily infer, that 
though we be righteous, he is not beholden to us, Job xxxy. 5—7. Though 
Christ “was crucified through weakness,” it was a voluntary weakness; he 
submitted to death not because he could not, but because he would not, contend 
with it. This takes off the offence of the cross, and proves Christ crucified the 
power of God; even now, in the depth of his sufferings, he could call in the aid 
of legions of angels. Now, apr,— yet, though the business is so far gone, I 
could yet with a word speaking turn the scale. Christ here lets us know, 
First. What a great interest he had in his Father: “IL can pray to my 
Father,” and he will send me help from the sanctuary. I can, ee 
‘demand of my Father these succours;’ Christ prayed “as one having au- 
thority.” Note, it is a great comfort to God’s people, when they are sur- 
rounded with enemies on all hands, that they have a way open heavenwards ; 
if they can do nothing else, they can pray to him that can do everything: and 
they who are much in prayer at other times, have most comfort in prayer when 
troublesome times come. Observe, Christ saith, not only that God could send 
him such a number of angels, but that if he insisted upon it he would do it: 
though he had undertaken the work of our redemption, yet if he had desired 
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. peleased, it should seem by this, the Father would not have held him to it; 
Hpi igen ‘have gone out free from the service, but he loved it, and would 
not; so that it was only with the cords of his own love that he was bound to 
altar. 5 

Se econily, What a great interest he had in the heavenly hosts: “He shall 
presently give me more than twelve legions of angels,” amounting to above 
seventy-two thousand. Observe here, lst. There is “an innumerable company 
of angels,” Heb. xii. 22. A detachment of more than twelve legions might be 
spared for our service, and yet no miss of them from about the throne. 
See Dan. vii. 10. They are marshalled in exact order, like the well-disciplined 
legions ; not a confused multitude, but regular troops ; all know their post, and 
observe the word of command. 2rd. This innumerable company of angels are 
all at the dispose of our heavenly Father, and do his pleasure, Ps. ciil. 20, 21. 
3rd. These angelic hosts were ready to come in to the assistance of our Lord 
Jesus in his sufferings, if he had needed or desired it. See Heb. i.6—14. They 
would have been to him as they were to Elisha, “Chariots of fire, and horses 
of fire,” not only to secure him, but to consume those that set upon him. 
4th. Our heavenly Father is to be eyed and acknowledged in all the services 
ot the heavenly hosts ; “ He shall give them me,” therefore angels are not to be 
prayed to, but the Lord of the angels, Ps. xci. 11. 5th. It is matter of comfort 
to all that wish well to the kingdom of Christ, that there is a world of angels 
always at the service of the Lord Jesus, that can do wonders. He that has the 
armies of heaven at his beck, can do what he pleases among the inhabitants of 
the earth; He shall presently give them me. See how ready his Father was 
to hear his prayer, and how ready the angels were to obserye orders; they are 
willing servants, winged messengers, they fly swiftly. This is very encomraging 
to those that have the honour of Christ, and the welfare of his church much at 
heart; think they that they have more care and concern for Christ and his 
church than God and the holy angels have? 

3rd. It was no time to make any defence at all, or to offer to put by the 
stroke, for “how then shall the Scriptures be fulfilled, that thus it must be ?? 
ver. 54. It was written that Christ should be “led as alamb to the slaughter,” 
Isa. iii. 7.. Should he summon the angels to his assistance he would not be led 
to the slaughter at all; should he permit his disciples to fi ht, he would not be 
led as a lamb, quietly, and without resistance; therefore he and his disciples 
must yield to the accomplishment of the predictions. Note, Inall difficult cases 
the Word of God must be conclusive against our own counsels; and nothing 
must be done, nothing attempted against the fulfilling of the Scripture ; if the 
easing of our pains, the breaking of our bonds, the saving of our lives, will not 
consist with the fulfilling of the Scripture, we ought to say, Let God’s word 
and will take place, let his law be magnified and made honourable, whatever 
becomes of us. Thus Christ checked Peter, when he set up for his champion 
and captain of his life-guard. ; 

IV. We are next told how Christ argued the case with them that came to 
take him, ver. 55; though he did not resist them, yet he did reason with them. 
Note, It will consist with Christian silence under our sufferings, calmly 
to expostulate with our enemies and persecutors, as David with Saul, 
1 Sam. xxiv. 14—26, 18: “‘Are ye come out,’ 3 

First. With rage and enmity, “as against a thief;” as if I were an pesiee to 
the public safety, and deservedly suffered this. Thieves draw upon themselves 
the common odium, every one will lend a hand to stop a thief; and thus they 
fell upon Christ as the offscouring of all things. If he had been the plague of 
his country, he could not have been prosecuted with more heat and violence. 

Secondly. With all this power and force, as against the worst of thieves, that 
dare the law, bid defiance to public justice, and add rebellion to their sin; you 
are come out as against a thief, with swords and staves, as if there were danger 
of resistance ; whereas ye have killed the just one, and he doth not resist you, 
Jas. y. 6. If he had not been willing to suffer, it was folly to come with 
swords and staves, for they could not conquer him; had he been minded to 
resist, he would have esteemed their iron as straw, and their swords and stayes 
would have been as briers before a consuming tire; but being willing to suffer, 
it was folly to come thus armed, for he would not contend with them. 

He further expostulates with them, by minding them how he had behaved 
himself hitherto towards them, and they towards him: 1. Of his public ap- 
pearance, “I sat daily with you in the temple teaching;” and, 2. Of their 

ublic connivance, “ Ye laid no hold on me,”—how comes then this change? 
They were very unreasonable in treating him as they did: Ist. He had given 
them no occasion to look upon him as a thief, for he had taught in the temple ; 
and such was the matter, and such the manner of his teaching, that he was 
manifested in the consciences of all that heard him, not to be an ill man. 
Such gracious words as came from his mouth were not the words of a thief, or 
one that had a devil. 2nd. Nor had he given them occasion to look upon 
him as one that absconded or fled from justice, that they should come in the 
night to seize him; if they had any thing to say to him they might find him 
every day in the temple, ready to answer all challenges, all charges; and there 
they might do as they pleased with him, for the chief priests had the custody of 
the temple, and the command of the guards about it; but to come upon him 
thus clandestinely in the place of his retirement, was base and cowardly. Thus 
the greatest hero may be villanously assassinated in a corner, by one that in 
open field would tremble to look him in the face. 

* But all this was done” (so it follows, ver. 56,) “that the Scriptures of the 
prophets might be fulfilled.” Itis hard to say whether these are the words of 
the sacred historian, as a comment upon this story, and a direction to the 
Christian reader to compare it with the Scriptures of the Old Testament, 
which pointed at it; or whether they are the words of Christ himself, as a 
reason why, though he could not but resent this base treatment, yet he sub- 
mitted to it, that the Scriptures of the prophets might be fulfilled, to which 
he had just now referred himself, ver. 54. Note, The Scriptures are in the 
fulfilling every day; and all those Scriptures which spake of the Messiah had 
their full accomplishment in our Lord Jesus. 

_V. How he was, in the midst of this distress, shamefully deserted by his dis- 
ciples: “They all forsook him and fled.” 

First. This was their sin, and it was a great sin, for them who had left all to 
follow him, now to leave him, for they know not what. There was unkindness in 
it, considering the relation they stood in to him, the favours they had received 
from him, and the melancholy cireumstances he was now in. ‘here was un- 
faithfulness in it, for they had solemnly promised to stick to him, and never to 
forsake him. He had indented for their safe conduct, Jno. xviil. 18, yet they 
could not rely upon that, but shifted for themselves by an inglorious flight. 
What folly was this, for fear of death to flee from Him whom they themselves 
knew and had acknowledged to be the fountain of life! Jno. vi. 67, 68. “ Lord, 
what is man?” 

Secondly. It was a part of Christ’s suffering ; it added affliction to his bonds 
to be thus deserted, as it did to Job, ch. xix. 13, “ He hath put my brethren far 
from me,” and to David, Ps. xxxviii. 11, “ Lovers and friends stand aloof from 
my sore.” They should have stayed with him, to minister to him, to counte- 
nance him, and, if need were, to be witnesses for him at his trial; but they 
treacherously deserted him, as at St. Fanl’s first answer, no man stood with 
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jhim. But there was a mystery in this: 1. Christ, as a sacrifice for sins, stood 
thus abandoned. The deer, that by the keeper’s arrow is marked out to be 
hunted and run down, is immediately deserted by the whole herd. In this he 
was made a curse for us, being left as one separated to evil. 2. Christ, as the 
Saviour of souls, stood thus alone; as he needed not, so he had not the assist- 
ance of any other in working out our salvation: he bore all, and did all himself ; 
he trod the wine press alone, and when, to admiration, there was none to up- 
hold, then his own arm wrought salvation, Jsa. lxiii. 3,5. So the Lord alone 
did lead his Israel, and they stand still and only see this great salvation, 
Deu. xxxii. 12. 


57 And they that had laid hold on Jesus led him 
‘away to Caiaphas the high priest, where the scribes 
and the elders were assembled. 58 But Peter fol- 
lowed him afar off unto the high priest’s palace, and 
‘went in, and sat with the servants, to see the end. 
59 Now the chief priests, and elders, and all the 
council, sought false witness against Jesus, to put 
him to death; 60 But found none: yea, though 
many false witnesses came, yet found they none. At 
‘the last came two false witnesses, 61 And said, 
This fellow said, I am able to destroy the temple of 
God, and to build it in three days. 62 And the 
high priest arose, and said unto him, Answerest thou 
nothing? what zs it which these witness against thee ? 
63 But Jesus held his peace. And the high priest 
‘answered and said unto him, I adjure thee by the 
living God, that thou tell us whether thou be the 
Christ, the Son of God. 64 Jesus saith unto him, 
Thou hast said: nevertheless I say unto you, Here- 
after shall ye see the Son of man sitting on the right 
hand of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven. 
'65 Then the high priest rent his clothes, saying, He 
hath spoken blasphemy ; what further need have we 
of witnesses? behold, now ye have heard his blas- 
phemy. 66 What think ye? They answered and 
said, He is guilty of death. 67 Then did they spit 
in his face, and buffeted him; and others smote him 
with the palms of their hands, 68 Saying, Prophesy 


unto us, thou Christ, Who is he that smote thee ? 


We have here the arraignment of our Lord Jesus in the ecclesiastical court, 
before the great sanhedrim. Observe, 

First. The sitting of the court: “ The scribes and the elders were assembled,” 
though it was in the dead time of the night, when other people were fast asleep 
in their beds; yet to gratify their malice op ioe Christ, they denied themselves 
that natural rest, and sat up all night, to be ready to fall upon the prey which 
Judas and his men, they hoped, would seize. See, 

1, Who they were that were assembled: the scribes, the principal teachers, 
and the elders, the principal rulers, of the Jewish church. These were the most 
bitter enemies to Christ, our great teacher and ruler, on whom therefore they 
had a jealous eye, as one that eclipsed them; perhaps some of these scribes and 
elders were not so malicious at Christ, as some others of them were, yet in con-~ 
currence with the rest, they made themselves guilty. Now the scripture was 
fulfilled, Ps. xxii. 16, “The assembly of the wicked have enclosed me.” Jere- 
miah complains of an assembly of treacherous men; and David, of his enemies’ 
gathering themselves together against him, Ps. xxxv. 15. 

2. Where they were assembled: in the palace of Caiaphas the high riest 5 
there they were assembled two days before to lay the plot, ver. 3, and there 
they now convened again to prosecute it. The high priest was Ab-beth-din, 

the father of the house of pudement, but is now the patron of wickedness ; 
his house should have been the sanctuary of oppressed innocency, but is become 
the throne of iniquity ; and no wonder, when even God’s house of prayer was 
made a den of thieves. 

Reeondly. The setting of the Prisoner at the bar: “ They that had laid hold 
on Jesus, led him away ;” hurried him, no doubt, with violonee} led him asa 
trophy of their victory, led him as a victim to the altar. He was brought into 
Jerusalem through that which was called the sheep gate, for that was the way 
into town from the mount of Olives, and it was so called because the sheep 
appointed for sacrifice were brought that way to the temple; very fitly there- 
fore is Christ led that way, who is “the, Lamb of God, that taketh away the 
sin of the world.” Christ was led first to the high Len: for by the law all 
natesiiocs mupne to be first presented to the priest, and delivered into his hand, 

ev. XVii. 5. 

Thirdly. The cowardice and faint-heartedness of Peter, ver. 58: “ But Peter 
followed afar off.” This comes in here with an eye to the following story of his 
denying him. He forsook him, as the rest did, when he was seized; and what 
is here said of his following him is easily reconcilable with his forsaking him: 
such following was no better than forsaking him; for, 

_1, He followed him, but it was afar off. Some sparks of love and concern for 
his Master there were in his breast, and therefore he followed him; but fear 
and concern for his own safety prevailed, and therefore he followed afar off. 


! 
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Note, It looks ill, and bodes worse, when those that are willing to be Christ's 
disciples, yet are not willing to be known to be so. Here began Peter’s denying 
him; for to follow him afar off is, by little and little, to go back from him. 
‘There is danger in drawing back, nay, in looking back. 

2. He followed him, but he “went in and sat with the servants.” He should 
have gone up to the court, and attended on his Master, and appeared for him; 
but he went in where there was a good fire, “and sat with the servants,” not 
to silence their reproaches, but to screen himself. It was presumption in 
Peter thus to thrust himself into temptation; he that doth so throws himself 
out of God’s protection. Christ had told Peter he could not follow him now 
and had particularly warned him of his danger this night; and yet he would 
venture into the midst of this wicked crew. It helped David to walk in his 
spveRtity, ee he hated the congregation of evil doers, and would not sit with 
the wicked. 

3. He followed him, but it was only “to see the end,” led more by his curiosity 
than by his conscience; he attended as an idle spectator rather than a disciple, a 
person concerned. He should have gone in to do Christ some service, or to get 
some wisdom and grace to himself, by observing Christ’s behaviour under his 
sufferings; but he went in only to look about him. It is not unlikely that 
Peter went in expecting that Christ would have made his escape miraculously 
out of the hands of his persecutors; that having so lately struck them down 
who came to seize him, he would now have struck them dead who sat to judge 
him; and this he had a mind to see: if so, it was folly for him to think of see- 
ing any other end than what Christ had foretold, that he should be put to 
death. Note, It is more our concern to prepare for the end, whatever it may 
be, than curiously to inquire what the end will be. The event is God’s, but the 
duty is ours. 

Fourthly. The trial of our Lord Jesus in this court. 

1. They examined witnesses against him: though they were resolved, right or 
wrong, to condemn him, yet, to put the better colour upon it, they would pro- 
duce evidence against him. The crimes properly conusable in their court were 
false doctrine and blasphemy ; these they endeavoured to prove upon him. And 
observe here, 

Ist. Their search for proof; they “sought false witness against him.” They 
had seized him, bound him, abused him, and, after all, are to seek for something 
to lay to his charge, and can shew no cause for his commitment. ‘They tried if 
any of them could allege, seemingly from their own knowledge, any thing 
against him; and suggested one calumny, and then another, which, if true, 
might touch his life. ‘hus evil men dig up mischief, Pv. xvi. 27. Here they 
trod in the steps of their predecessors, who devised devices against Jeremiah, 
Jer. xviii. 18; xx. 10. They made proclamation, that if any one could give 
information against the prisoner at the bar, they were ready to receive it; 
and presently many bore false witness against him, ver. 60; for “if a ruler 
hearken to lies, all his servants are wicked,” and will carry false stories to him, 
Pr. xxix. 12. This is an evil often seen under the sun, eel. x. 5. If Naboth 
must be taken off, there are sons of Belialto swear against him. 

2nd. Their success in this search. In several attempts they were bafHed; 
they sought false testimcnies among themselves, others came in to help them, 
and yet they found none; they could make nothing of it, could not tack the || 
evidence together, or give it any colour of truth, or consistency with itself; no, 
not they, themselves being judges. The matters alleged were such palpable 
lies, as carried their own confutation along with them. This redonnded much 
to the honour of Christ now, when they were loading him with disgrace. But 
at last they met with two witnesses, who it seems agreed in their evidence, and 
therefore were hearkened to, in hopes that now the point was gained. The 
words they swore against him were, that he should say, “I am able to destroy 
the temple of God, and to build it in three days,” ver. 61. Now by this they 
designed to accuse him, ; 

First. As an enemy to the temple, and one that sought for the destruction of 
it, which they could not bear to hear of; for they valued themselves by the 
temple of the Lord, Jer. vii. 4, and when they abandoned other idols, made a 
perfect idol of that. Stephen was accused for speaking ‘‘against this holy 
place,” Acts vi. 13, 14. a ‘ 

Secondly. As one that deait in witcheraft, or some such unlawful arts, by the 
help of which he could rear such a building in three days.. They bad often 
suggested that he was in league with Beelzebub ; now as to this, lst. The words 
were misrecited: he said, “ Destroy ye this temple,” Jno. ii. 19; plainly intimat- 
ing that he spoke of a temple which his enemies would seek to destroy. They 
come and swear that he said, “1 am able to destroy this temple,” as if the design 
against it were his. He said, “Tn three days I will raise it, up ;” eyepw adrov,— 
a word properly used of a living temple, ‘I will raise it to life.” They come and 
swear that he said, ‘1 am able,’ oixodouyoa, ‘to build it, which is properly used 
of a house temple. 2nd. The words were misunderstood; “he spake of the 
temple of his body,” Jno. ii. 21; and perhaps when he said “this temple,” 
pointed to, or laid his hand upon, his own body: but they swear that he said 
‘the temple of God,” meaning ‘this holy place.’ Note, There have been, and 
still are, such as wrest the sayings of Christ to their own destruction, 
2 Per, ii, 16. ns : : 

Thirdly. Make the worst they could of it, it was no capital crime, even by 
their own law; if it had, no question but he had been prosecuted for it when he 
spoke the words, in a public discourse, some years ago; nay, the words were 
capable of a laudable construction, and such as spoke a kindness for the temple: 
if it were destroyed, he would exert himself to the utmost to rebuild it. But 
any thing that locked criminal would serve to FM ed ed to their malicious 
prosecution. Now the Scriptures were fulfilled which said, “ False witnesses 
are risen up against me,” Ps. xxvii. 13; and see Ps. xxxv. 11; “Though I have 
redeemed them, they have spoken lies against me,” Hos. vii. 13; we stand justly 
accused, the law accuseth us, Dew. xxvii. 26; Jno. v.45 ;,Satan and our own 
consciences accuse us, 1 Jno. iii. 20; the creatures cry against us: now to dis- 
charge us from all these just accusations, our Lord Jesus submitted to this, to 
be unjustly and falsely accused, that, in the virtue of his sufferings, we may be 
enabled to triumph over all challenges: “ Who shall lay any thing to the charge 
of God’s elect ?” Rom. viii. 33, 34. He was accused that we might not be con- 
demned; and if at any time we suffer thus, have all manner of evil, not only 
said, but sworn, against us falsely, let us remember that we cannot expect to 
fare better than our Master. A 

ard. Christ’s silence under all these accusations, to the amazement of the 
court, ver. 62. ‘The high priest, the judge of the court, arose in some heat, and 
said, ‘ Answerest thou nothing?” ‘Come, you the prisoner at the bar, you 
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hear what is sworn against you, what have you now to say for yourself? 
What defence can you make? or what pleas have you to offer in answer to 
this charge?’ “ But Jesus held his peace,’ ver. 63; not as one sullen, or as one 
self-condemned, or as one astonished and in confusion; not because he wanted 
something to say, or knew not how to say it; but that the Scripture might be 
fulfilled, Zsa. liii. 7; as the sheep is dumb before the shearer and before the 


butcher, “so he opened not his mouth ;” and that he might be the Son of David 


who, when his enemies spake mischievous things against him, was “as a dea 
man that heard not,” Ps, xxxviii. 12—14. He was silent because his hour was | 
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come; he would not deny the charge, because he was willing to submit to the 
sentence, otherwise he could as easily have put them to silence and shame now, 
as he had done many a time before. If God had entered into judgment with 
us, we had been speechless, ch. xxii. 12, not able to answer for one of a thou- 
sand, Job ix. 3. ‘Therefore, when Christ was made sin for us, he was silent, 
and left it to his blood to speak, Heb. xii. 24. He stood mute at this bar, that 
we might have something to say at God’s bar. Well, this way will not do; 
alia aggrediendum est via,— recourse must be had to some other expedient.’ 

2. ‘They examined our Lord Jesus himself, upon an oath like that ex officio ; 
and since they could not accuse him, they will try, contrary to the law of 
equity, to make him accuse himself. 4 

Ist. Here is the interrogatory put to him by the high priest. Observe, 

First. Lhe uestion itself: ‘ Whether thou be the Christ, the Son of God?” 
that is, ‘whether thou pretend to be so,’ for they will by no means admit it 
into consideration, whether he really be so or no; though the Messiah was to 
be the consolation of Israel, and glorious things were spoken concerning him 
in the Old Testament, yet so strangely besotted were they with a jealousy of 
any thing that threatened their exorbitant power and grandeur, that they 
would never enter into the examination of the matter, whether Jesus were the 
Messiah or not; never once put the case, suppose he should be so; only would 
have him confess that he called himself so, that they might on that indict him 
asa deceiver. What will not pride and malice carry men to? 

Secondly. 'The solemnity of the proposal of it: “TI adjure thee, by the living 
God, that thou tell us ;” not that he had any regard to the living God, but took 
his name in vain; only thus he hoped to gain his point with our Lord Jesus. 
‘If thou hast any value for the blessed name of God, and reverence for his 
Majesty, tell us this.’ If he should refuse to answer when he was thus ad- 
jured, they would charge him with contempt of the blessed name of God. 
Thus the persecutors of good men often take advantage against them by their 
consciences, as Daniel’s enemies did against him in the matter of his God. 

2nd. Christ’s answer to this interrogatory, ver. 64, in which, 

First. He owns himself to be “the Christ, the Son of God :” “Thou hast 
said,” that is, ‘It is as thou hast said, for in Mark it is, “Iam.” Hitherto he 
seldom professed himself expressly to be the Christ, the Son of God; the tenor 
of his doctrine spoke it, and his miracles proved it; but now he would not 
omit to make a confession of it, Ist. Because that would have looked like a dis- 
owning of that truth which he came into the world to bear witness to. 2nd. It 
would have looked like declining his sufferings, when he knew the acknow- 
ledgment of this would give his enemies all the advantage they desired against 
him. He thus confessed himself, for example and encouragement to his fol- 
lowers, when they are called to it, to confess him before men, whatever hazards 
they run by it. And according to this pattern the martyrs readily confessed 
themselves Christians, though they knew they must die for it, as the martyrs 
at Thebais, Huseb. Hist. 1. viii. c. 9. That Christ answered out of a regard to 
the adjuration which Caiaphas had profanely used by the living God, I cannot 
think, any more than that he had any regard to the like adjuration in the devil's 
mouth, ark v. 7. 

Secondly. We refers himself for the proof of this to his second coming, and 
indeed to his whole estate of exaltation. It is probable they looked upon him 
with a scornful, disdainful smile, when he said, “ I am ;” a likely fellow, thought 
they, to be the Messiah, who is expected to come in so much pomp and power ; 
and to that this “nevertheless” refers. ‘Though now you see me in this low 
and abject state, and think it a ridiculous thing for me to call myself the 
Messiah, nevertheless the day is coming when I shall appear otherwise.’ 
“Hereatter,” am’ apr..—a modo,—‘ shortly ;’ for his exaltation began in a few 
days; now shortly his kingdom began to be set up; and “hereafter ye shall 
see the Son of man sitting on the right hand of power,” to judge the world, 
of which his coming shortly to judge and destroy the Jewish nation would 
be a type and earnest. Note, The terrors of the judgment day will be a 
sensible conviction to the most obstinate infidelity, not in order to conyer- 
sion, that will be then too late, but in order to an eternal confusion. Observe, 
Ist. Whom they should see, “the Son of man.” Having owned himselt the 
Son of God, even now in his estate of humiliation, he speaks of himself as the 
Son of man, even in his estate of exaltation; for he had these two distinet 
natures in one person. The incarnation of Christ has made him Son of God 
and Son of man, for he is Immanuel,‘ God with us.’ 2nd. In what posture they 
should see him, 1. ‘‘ Sitting on the right hand of power,” according to the 
prophecy of the Messiah, Ps. ex. 1: “Sit thou at my right hand;” which notes 
both the dignity and the dominion he is exalted to. ‘Though now he stood at 
the bar, they should shortly see him sit onthe throne. 2. “ Coming in the clouds 
of heaven.” ‘This refers to another prophecy concerning the Son of man, 
Dan. vii. 13, 14, which is applied to Christ, Zw. 1. 33. When he came to destroy 
Jerusalem, so terrible was the judgment, and so sensible the indications of 
the wrath of the Lamb in it, that it might be called a visible appearance of 
Christ, but doubtless it has reference to the general judgment; to this day he 
appeals, and summons them to an appearance then and there, to answer for 
what they were now doing. He had spoken of this day to his disciples a while 
ago, for their comfort, and had bid them lift up their heads for joy in the pro- 
spect of it, Lu. xxi. 27, 28; now he speaks of it to his enemies for their terror; 
for nothing is more comfortable to the righteous, nor more terrible to the 
wicked, than Christ’s judging the world at the last day. 

Fifthly. His conviction upon this trial. “The high priest rent his clothes,” 
according to the custom of the Jews, when they heard or saw any thing done 
or said which they looked upon to be a reproach to God, as Jsa. xxxvi. 22; 
xXxxvii. 1; Acts xiv. 14. Caiaphas would be thought extremely tender of the 
glory of God, ‘Come, see his zeal for the Lord of hosts,’ but while he pretended 
an abhorrence of blasphemy, he was himself the greatest blasphemer; he now 
forgot the law which forbade the high priest in any case to rend his clothes, 
unless we will suppose this an excepted case. Observe, 

1. The crime he was found guilty of —blasphemy: “He hath spoken blas- 
phemy,” that is, he hath spoken reproachfully of the living God; that is the 
notion we have of blasphemy; because we by sin had reproached the Lord, 
therefore Christ, when he was made sin for us, was condemnedas a blasphemer, 
for the truth he told them. ; ’ 

2. The evidence upon which they found him guilty: “ Ye have heard the blas- 

hemy,” what need we trouble ourselves to examine witnesses any further? 
Pre owned the fact, that he did profess himself the Son of God, and then they 
made blasphemy of it, and convicted him upon his confession. ‘The high priest 
triumphs in the success of the snare he had laid; * Now Lthink I have done his 
business for him:’ ““ Aha, so would we have it.”. Thus was he judged out of his 
own mouth at their bar, because we were liable to be so judged at God's bar. 
No need of witnesses against us, our OWn consciences are against us instead of 
a thousand witnesses. 2 i. 

Sixthly. His sentence passed upon this conviction, ver, 66. Here is, 

1. Caiaphas’ appeal to the bench: “ What think ye?” See his base hypocrisy 
and partiality, when he had already prejudged the cause, and pronounced him 
a blasphemer, then, as if he were willing to be advised, he asks the judgment 
of his brethren; but hide malice never so cunningly under the robe of justice, 
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some way or other it will break ont. if he would have dealt fairly, he should 
have collected the votes of the bench seriatim,— in order, and begun with the 
junior, and have delivered his own opinion last ; but he knew by the authority 
of his place he could sway the rest, and therefore declares his judgment, and 
presumes they are all of his mind: he takes the crime as to Christ, pro confesso, 
~ “as a crime confessed,’ and the judgment as to the court,’ pro concesso,— as 
a judgment agreed to.’ i : : 5 
4 Matnetr Popontteree with him. They said, “ He is guilty of death.” Perhaps 
they did not all concur; it is certain Joseph of Arimathea, if he was present, 
dissented, Lu. xxii. 51; so did Nicodemus, and, it is likely, others with them; 
however, the majority carried it that way: but perhaps this being an extraor- 
dinary council, or cabal, rather, none had notice to be present but such as they 
knew would concur, and so it might be voted nemine. contradicente,— wnani- 
mounsly.’? The judgment was, “ He is guilty of death,” by the law he deserves 
+o die. Though they had not power now to put any man to death, yet by such 
a judgment as this they made a man an outlaw among his people, (que caput 
gerit lupinum,— he carries a wolt’s head;’ so our old law describes an outlaw,) 
and so expose him to the fury either of a popular tumult, as Stephen was, or 
to be clamoured against before the governor, as Christ was. Thus was the 
Lord of life condemned to die, that through him there may be no condemna- 
tion to us. 

Seventhly. The abuses and indignities done to him after sentence passed, 
ver. 67,68. “Then,” when he was found guilty, “they spat in his face.” Because 
they-had not power to put him to death, and could not be sure they should 
prevail with the governor to be their executioner, they would do him all the 
mischief they could now they had him in their hands, Condemned prisoners 
are taken under the special protection of the law, which they are to make 
satisfaction to, and by all civilized nations have been treated with tenderness ; 
sufficient is this punishment. But when they had passed sentence on our Lord 
Jesus, he was treated as if hell had broke loose upon him, as if he were not 
only worthy of death, but that were too good for him, and he were unworthy 
of the compassion shewn to the worst malefactors. Thus he was made a curse 
for us But who were they that were thus barbarous? It should seem the 
very same that had passed sentence upon him. ‘* They said, He is guilty of 
death;” and “then did they spit in his face.” ‘The priests began, and then no 
wonder if the servants, who would do any thing to make sport to themselves, 
and curry favour with their wicked masters, carried on the humour. See how 
they abused him. : 

1. They “spat in his face:” thus the Scripture was fulfilled, Zsa. 1. 6, “ He 
hid not his face from shame and spitting.” Job complained of this indignity 
done to him, and herein was a type of Christ, Job iii. 10, “ they spare not to spit 
in my face.” Itisan expression of the greatest contempt and indignation possi- 
ble; looking upon him as more despicable than the very ground they spit upon. 
When Miriam was under the leprosy, it was looked upon as a disgrace to her, 
lik that of her father spitting in her face, Nwm. xii. 14. He that refused to 
raise up seed to his brother was to undergo this dishonour, Dew. xxv. 9; yet 
Christ, when he was repairing the decays of the great family of mankind, sub- 
mitted to it. That face which was “fairer than the children of men,” which was 
white and ruddy, and which angels reverence, was thus filthily abused by the 
basest and vilest of the children of men. Thus was confusion poured upon his 
face, that ours might not be filled with everlasting shame and contempt. ‘They 
who now profane his blessed name, abuse his word, and hate his image in his 
sanctified ones, what do they better than “ spit in his face ?” and would do that 
if it were in their reach. 

2. They “buffeted him, and smote him with the palms of their hands ;” this 
added pain to the shame, for both came in with sin. Now the Scripture was 
fulfilled, Isa. 1.6: ‘1 gave my cheek to them that plucked off my hair;” and 
Lam. xxx. 30, ‘He giveth his cheek to him that smiteth him: he is filled with 
reproach,” and yet “keepeth silence,” ver. 28; and Mic. v. 1, ““ They shall smite 
the Judge of Israel with a rod upon the cheek ;” and here the margin reads 
-jt, they ‘smote him with rods;’ for so ¢ppamoar signifies, and this he snb- 
mitted to. 

3. They challenged him to tell who struck him, having first blindfolded him: 
“Prophesy unto us, thou Christ, who is he that smote thee?” Ist. They made 
sport with him, as the Philistines did with Samson. It is grievous to those 
that are in misery for people to make merry about them, but much more to 
make merry with them and their misery. Here was an instance of the grestest 
pravity and degeneracy of the human nature that could be, to shew that there 
was need of a religion that should recover men to humanity. 2nd. They made 
sport with his prophetical office. ‘They had heard him called a prophet, and 
that he was famed for wonderful discoveries; this they upbraid him with, 
and pretend to make trial of; as if the Divine omniscience must lacquey it to 
a piece of children’s play. They put a like affront upon Christ who protanely 
jest with the Scripture, and make themselyes merry with holy things, like 

elshazzar’s revels in the temple bowls. 


69 Now Peter sat without in the palace: anda 
damsel came unto him, saying, Thou also wast with 
Jesus of Galilee. 70 But he denied before them all, 
saying, I know not what thou sayest. 71 And when 
he was gone out into the porch, another maid saw 
him, and said unto them that were there, This fellow 
was also with Jesus of Nazareth. 72 And again he 
denied with an oath, Ido not know the man. 73 
And after a while came unto him they that stood by, 
and said to Peter, Surely thou also art one of them ; 
for thy speech bewrayeth thee. 74 Then began he 
to curse and to swear, saying, I know not the man. 
And immediately the cock crew. 75 And Peter 
remembered the word of Jesus, which said unto him, 
Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice. 


And he went out, and wept bitterly. 
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We'have here the story of Peter’s denying his Master, and it comes in as a 
part of Christ’s sufferings. Our Lord Jesus was now in the high priest’s 
| hall, not to be tried, but baited rather, and then it would have been some com- 
fort to him to see his friends near him. But we do not find any friend he had 
, about the court, save Peter only, and better he had been at a distance. Observe 
how he fell, and how he got up again by repentance. 

First. His sin, which is here impartially related, to the honour of the penmen 
of Scripture, who dealt faithfully. Observe, 

1. The immediate oceasion of Peter’s sin. He “‘sat without in the palace,” 
among the servants of the high priest. Note, Bad company is to many an occa- 
sion of sin; and those who needlessly thrust themselves into it, go upon the 
devil’s ground, venture into his crowds, and may expect either to be tempted 
and ensnared, as Peter was, or to be ridiculed and abused, as his Master was, 
and searce can come out of such company without guilt, or grief, or both. 
He that would keep God’s commandments, and his own covenants, must say 
to evil doers, “Depart from me,” Ps. cxix. 115. Peter spoke from his own 
experience, when he warned his new converts to save themselves from that 
untoward generation; for he had like to have ruined himself by going but once 
among them. 

2. The temptation of it. He was challenged as a retainer to Jesus of Galilee; 
first one maid, and then another, and then the rest of the servants charged it 
upon him: “Thou also wast with Jesus of Galilee,” ver. 69; and again, “ This 
fellow was with Jesus of Nazareth,” ver. 71; and again, ver. 73, ** Thou also 
art one of them, for thy speech bewrayeth thee” to be a Galilean; whose 
dialect and pronunciation differed from that of the other Jews. Happy he 
whose speech bewrays him to be a disciple of Christ; by the holiness and 
seriousness of whose discourse it appears that he has been with Jesus. Ob- 
serve how scornfully they speak of Christ —Jesus of Galilee, and of Nazareth; 
upbraiding him with the country he was of; and how disdainfully they speak 
of Peter, “‘This fellow;” as if they thought it a reproach to them to have 
such a man in their company, and he was well enough served for coming 
among them; yet they had nothing to accuse him of, but that he was with 
Jesus, which they thought was enough to render him both a scandalous and 
a suspected person. 

3. The sin itself. When he was charged as one of Christ’s disciples, he 
denied it, was ashamed and afraid to own himself so, and would have all about 
a to believe that he had no knowledge of him, nor any kindness or concern 

or him. 

Ist. Upon the first mention of it he said, “I know not what thou sayest.” 
This was a shuffling answer he took on him: he did not understand the charge, 
that he knew not who she meant by Jesus of Galilee, or what she meant by 
being with him: so making strange of that which his heart was now as full of 
asit could. First. It is a fault thus to misrepresent our own apprehensions, 
thoughts, and affections, to serve a turn; to take on us, we do not understand, 
or did not think of, or remember, that which yet we do apprehend, and did think 
of, and remember ; this is a species of lying which we are more prone to than 
any other, because in this a man is not easily disproved; for who knows the 
spirit of a man, save he himself? But God knows it, and we must be re- 
strained from this wickedness by a fear of him, Pr. xxiv. 12. Secondly. It is 
yet. a greater fault to be shy of Christ, to dissemble our knowledge of him; 
ee cenit off a confession of him, when we are called to it; it is in effect to 
deny him. 

2nd. Upon the next attack, he said flat and plain, “I know not the man,” 
and backed it with an oath, yer. 72.. This was in effect to say, ‘i will not own 
him, Iam no Christian ;’ for Christianity is the knowledge of Christ. ‘ Why, 
Peter! canst thou look upon yonder prisoner at the bar, and say, thou dost 
not know him? Didst thou not quit all to follow him? And hast thou not 
been the man of his counsel? Hast thou not known him better than any one 
else? Didst thou not confess him to be the Christ the Son of the Blessed? 
Hast thou forgot all the kind and tender looks thou hast had from him, and all 
the intimate fellowship thou hast had with him? Canst thou look him in the 
face, and say, thou dost not know him ?’ 

3rd. Upon the third assault he began “to curse and swear, saying, I know 
not the man,” ver. 74. This was worst of all, for the way of sin is downhill. 
He cursed and swore, First. To back what he said, and to gain eredit to Tes 
that they might not any more call it in question; he did not only say it, but 
sware it, and yet what he said was false. Note, We have reason to suspect 
the truth of that which is backed with rash oaths and imprecations. None 
but the devil’s sayings need the devil’s proofs. He that will not be restrained 
by the third commandment from mocking his God, will not be kept by the 
ninth from deceiving his brother. Secondly. He designed it to be an evidence 
for him that he was none of Christ’s disciples, for this was none of their 
language. Cursing and swearing is enough to prove a man no disciple of 
Christ; for it is the language of his enemies thus to take his name in vain. 

This is written for warning to us, that we sin not after the similitude of 
Peter’s transgression ; that we never, either directly or indirectly, deny Christ 
the Lord that bought us, by rejecting his offers, resisting his Spirit, dissembling 
our knowledge of him, and being ashamed of him and his words, or afraid of 
suffering for him, and with his suffering people. i 

4, The aggravations of this sin, which it may be of use to take notice of, that 
we may observe the like transgressions in our own sins. Consider, Ist. Who 
he was: an apostle; one of the first three that had been, upon all occasions, 
the most forward to speak to the honour of Christ. The greater profession we 
make of religion, the greater is our sin, if in any thing we walk unworthily, 
2nd. What fair warning his Master had given him of his danger ; which, if he 
had regarded as he ought to have done, he would not have run himself into the 
temptation. 3rd. How solemnly he had promised to adhere to Christ in this 
night of trial; he had said again and again, ‘I will never deny thee; no, } will 
die with thee first ;’ yet he broke these bonds in sunder, and his word was yea 
and nay. 4th. How soon he fell into this sin after the Lord’s supper; there to 
receive such an inestimable pledge of redeeming love, and yet ihe same night, 
before morning, to disown his Redeemer, was indeed turning aside quickly, 
5th. How weak, comparatively, the temptation was; it was not the judge, or 
any of the officers of the court, that charged him with being a disciple of esus, 
but a silly maid or two, that probably designed him no hurt, nor would have 
done him any, if he had owned it. This was but running with the footmen, 
Jer. xii. 5. 6th. How often he repeated it; even after the cock had crowed 
once he continued in the temptation, and a second, and third time relapsed 
into the sin. Is this Peter? How art thou fallen! Pay, 
_ Thus was his sin aggravated: but on the ether hand there is this to extenuate 
it, that what he said, he said in his haste, Ps. exvi. 11. He fell into the sin by 
surprise; not as Judas, with design; his heart was against it; he spoke very 
ill, but it was unadvisedly, and before he was aware. 4 

Secondly. Peter’s repentance for this sin, ver. 75. The former is written for 
our admonition, that we may not sin; but if at any time we be overtaken, this 
is written for our imitation, that we may make haste to repent. Now observe 

1. What it was that brought Peter to repentance. a 


2 
a 


Ist. ‘The cock crew,” ver. 74; a common contingency ; but Christ having 
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mentioned the crowing of the cock, in the warning he gave him, that made it a 
means of bringing him to himself. The word of Christ can put a significancy 
upon whatever sign he shall please to choose; and by virtue of that word he 
can make it very beneficial to the souls of his people. The crowing of a cock 
is to Peter instead of a John Baptist,—the voice of one calling to repentance. 
Conscience should be to us as the crowing of the cock; to put us in mind 
of what we had forgotten. When David’s heart smote him, the cock crew. 
Where there is a living principle of grace in the soul, though for the present 
overpowered by temptation, a little hint will serve, only for a memorandum, 
when God sets in with it to recover it from a by-path. Here was the crowing 
of a cock made a happy occasion of the conversion of a soul. Christ comes 
sometimes in mercy, at cock-crowing. 

2nd. He “remembered the words” of the Lord. This was it that brought 
him to himself,and melted him into tears of godly sorrow ; a sense of his ingra- 
titude to Christ, and the slight regard he had had to the gracious warning 
Christ had given him. Note, A serious reflection upon the words of the Lord 
Jesus, will be a powerful inducement to repentance, and will help to break the 
heart for sin. othing grieves a penitent more, than that he has sinned against 
the grace of the Lord Jesus, and the tokens of his love. 

2. How his repentance was expressed: “He went out and wept bitterly.” 

Ist. His sorrow was secret ; “he went out;” out of the high priest’s hall, vexed 
at himself that ever he came into it; now he found what a snare he was in, and 
got out of it as fast as he could. He went out into the porch before, ver. 71; 
and if he had gone quite off then, his second and third denial had been pre- 
vented; but then he came in again; now he went out, and came in no more. 
He went out to some place of solitude and retirement, where he might bemoan 
himself, like the doves of the valleys, Hze. vii. 16; Jer. ix. 1, 2. He went out that 
he might not be disturbed in his devotions on this sad occasion. We may then 
be most free in our communion with God, when we are most free from the con- 
verse and business of this world. In mourning for sin, we find the families 
apart, and their wives apart, Zec. xii. 11, 12. 

2nd. His sorrow was serious: “he wept bitterly.” Sorrow for sin must not be 
slight, but great and deep, like that for an only son. Those that have sinned 
sweetly, must weep bitterly, for sooner or later, sin will be bitterness. This 
deep sorrow is requisite, not to satisfy Divine justice; a sea of tears would not 
do that ; but to evidence that there is a real change of mind, whichis the essence 
of repentance; to make the pardon the more welcome, and sin for the future the 
more loathsome. Peter, that wept so bitterly for denying Christ, never denied 
him again, but confessed him often, and openly, and in the mouth of danger, 
So far from ever saying, “I know not the man;” that he made all the house 
of Israel know assuredly that this same Jesus was Lord and Christ. True 
repentance for any sin, will be best evidenced by our abounding in the contrary 

ace and duty; that is a sign of our weeping, not only bitterly, but sincerely. 

ome of the ancients say, ‘That as long as Peter lived, he never heard a crow 
but it set him a weeping.’ Those that have truly sorrowed for sin, will sorrow 
upon every remembrance of it; yet not so as to hinder, but rather to increase 
their joy in God, and in his mercy and grace. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


It is a very affecting story which is recorded in this chapter, concerning the sufferings 
and death of our Lord Jesus. Considering the thing itself, there cannot be a more 
tragical story told us; common humanity would melt the heart to find an innocent and 
excellent person thus misused. But considering the design and fruit of Christ’s sufferings, 
itis gospel, it is good news that Jesus Christ was thus ‘‘ delivered for our offences ;’’ and 
there is nothing we have more reason to glory in than the cross of Christ. In this 
chapter, observe, I. How he was prosecuted: 1. The delivering him to Pilate, ver. 1, 2; 
2. The despair of Judas, ver. 3—10; 3. The arraignment ind trial of Christ before 
Pilate, ver. 11—14; 4. The clamours of the people against him, ver. 15—25; 5. Sen- 
tence passed, and the warrant signed for his execution, ver. 26. IJ. How he was 
executed: 1. He was barbarously used, ver. 27—30; 2. Led to the place of execution, 
ver. 31—33; 3. There he had all possible indignities done him, and reproaches cast 
upon him, ver. 34—44; 4. Heaven frowned upon him, ver. 45—49; 5. Many remarka- 


ble things attended his death, ver. 50—56; 6. He was buried, and a watch set on his 
grave, ver. 57—66. 


¥ HEN the morning was come, 
all the chief priests and elders 
of the people took counsel 
against Jesus to put him to 
death: 2 And when they 
Wie. had bound him, they led 
N oh Bl t, him away, and delivered him 
IIe to Pontius oe mc Gp 

S Qayy aeay vernor. 3 Then Judas 
WSS which had betrayed him: 
when he saw that he was condemned, repented him- 
self, and brought again the thirty pieces of silver to 
the chief priests and elders, 4 Saying, [have sinned 
in that I have betrayed the innocent blood. And 
they said, What zs that to us? see thou to that. 5 
And he cast down the pieces of silver in the temple, 
and departed, and went and hanged himself. 6 And 
the chief priests took the silver pieces, and said, It 
is not lawful for to put them into the treasury, 
because it is the price of blood. 7 And they took 
counsel, and bought with them the potter’s field, to 
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bury strangers in. 8 Wherefore that field was 
called, The field of blood, unto this day. 9 Then 
was fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremy the 
prophet, saying, And they took the thirty pieces of 
silver, the price of him that was valued, whom they 
of the children of Israel did value; 10 And gave 
them for the potter’s field, as the Lord appointed 
me. 


We left Christ in the hands of the chief priests and elders, condemned to die, 
but they could only shew their teeth; about two years before this the Romans 
had taken from the Jews the power of capital punishment; they could put no 
man to death; and therefore, early in the morning, another council is held, to 
consider what is to be done. And here we are told what was done in that 
morning council, after they had been for two or three hours consulting with 
their pillows. 

First. Christ is delivered up to Pilate, that he might execute the sentence 
they had passed upon him. Judea having been almost a hundred years before 
this conquered by Pompey, had ever since been tributary to Rome, and was 
lately made part of the province of Syria, and subject to the government of the 
president of Syria, under whom there were several procurators, who chiefly 
attended the business of the revenues; but sometimes, as Pilate particularly, 
had the whole power of the president lodged in them. This wasa plain evidence 
that the sceptre was departed from Judah, and therefore now the Shiloh must 
come, according to Jacob’s prophecy, Gen. xlix. 10. Pilate is characterized by 
the Roman writers of that time, to be aman of arough and haughty spirit, 
wilful and implacable, and extremely covetous and oppressive; the Jews had 
a great enmity to his person, and were weary of his government, and yet they 
made use of him as the tool of their malice against Christ. 

1. They bound Jesus. He was bound when he was first seized; but either 
they tock off these bonds when he was before the council, or now they added 
to them. Having found him guilty, they tied his hands behind him, as they 
usually do with convicted criminals. He was already bound with the bonds 
ot love to man, and of his own undertaking, else he had soon broke these bonds 
as Samson did his. We were fettered with the bond of iniquity, held in the 
cords of our sins, Pr. v. 22, but God had bound the yoke of our transgressions 
upon the neck of the Lord Jesus, Lam. i.14, that we might be loused by his 
bonds, as we are healed by his stripes. 

2. They led him away in a sort of triumph; led him “as a lamb to the 
slaughter; so was he “taken from prison, and from judgment,” Zsa. liii. 7, 8. 
It was near a mile from Caiaphas’s house to Pilate’s. All that way they led 
him through the streets of Jerusalem, when in the morning they began to fill, 
to make him a spectacle to the world. 

3. They delivered him to Pontius Pilate; according to that which Christ had 
often said, that he should be delivered to the Gentiles. Both Jews and Gen- 


‘ 


| tiles were obnoxious to the judgment of God, and concluded under sin; and 


Christ was to be the Saviour both of Jews and Gentiles, and therefore Christ 
was brought into the judgment both of Jews and Gentiles, and both had a hand 
in his death. See how these corrupt church rulers abused the civil magistrate, 
making use of him to execute their unrighteous decrees, and inflict the grievance 
which they had prescribed, /sa. x. 1. Thus have the kings of the earth been 
wretchedly imposed upon by the papal powers,and condemned to the drudgery 
of extirpating with the sword of war, as well as that of justice, those whom 
they have marked for heretics, right or wrong, to the great prejudice of their 
own interests. 

Secondly. The money which they had paid to Judas for betraying Christ, is 
by him delivered back to them, and Judas in despair hangs himself. The chief 
priests and elders supported themselves with this, in prosecuting Christ, that 
his own disciples betrayed him to them; but now, in the midst of the prosecu- 
tion, that string failed them, and even he is made to them a witness of Christ’s 
innocency,and a monument of God’s justice; which served, 1. For glory to 
Christ in the midst of his sufferings, and a specimen of his victory over Satan, 
who had entered into Judas. 2. For warning to his persecutors, and to leave 
them the more inexcusable. If their heart had not been fully set in them to do 
this evil, what Judas said and did, one would think, should have stopped the 
prosecution. 

Ist. See here how Judas repented; not like Peter, who repented, believed, 
and was pardoned; no, he repented, despaired, and was ruined. Now observe 
here, 

First. What induced him to repent. It was ‘‘ when he saw that he was con- 
demned.” It is very likely Judas expected, that either Christ would have made 
his escape out of their hands, or would so have pleaded his own cause at their 
bar, as to have come off; and then Christ would have had the honour, the Jews 
the shame, and he the money, and no harm done. This he had no reason to 
expect; because he had so often heard his Master say, he must be crucified ; 
yet it is probable he did expect it, and when the event did not answer his vain 
fancy, then he fell into this horror, when he saw the stream strong against 
Christ, and him yielding to it. Note, Those who measure actions by the con- 
sequences of them, rather than by the Divine jaw, will find themselves mistaken 
in their measures. The way of sin is down-hill; and if we cannot easily sto 
ourselves, much less can we stop others, whom we have set agoing ina sinfu 
way. He “repented himself;” that is, he was filled with grief, anguish, and 
indignation at himself, in reflection upon what he had done. When he was 
tempted to betray his Master, the thirty pieces of silver looked very fine and 
glittering; like the wine when it is red, and gives its colour in the cup. But 
when the thing was done, and the money paid, the silver was become dross ; 
it bit like a serpent, and stung like an adder. Now his conscience flew in his 
face: ‘What have I done? What a fool— what a wretch am I, to sell my 
Master, and all my comfort and happiness in him for such a trifle! All these 
abuses and indignities done him are chargeable upon me; itis along of me that 
he is bound and condemned, spit upon and buffeted; I little thought it would 
have come to this, when I made that wicked bargain: so foolish was I, and 
ignorant, and so like a beast.’ Now he curseth the bag he carried, the money 
he coveted, the priests he dealt with, and the day that he was born. The 
remembrance of his Master’s goodness to him, which he had so basely requited; 
the bowels of mercy he had spurned at, and the fair warnings he had slighted, 
steeled his convictions, and made them the more piercing. Now he found his 
Master’s words true: “It were better for that man be had never been born. 
Note, Sin will soon change its taste. Though it be rolled under the tongue as 
a sweet morsel, in the bowels it will be turned into the gall of asps, Job xx. 12—14, 
like John’s book, Rev. x. 9. 
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Secondly. What were the indications of his repentance. , é 

Ist. He made restitution. He “brought again the thirty pieces of silver to 
the chief priests,” when they were all together publicly. Now the money 
burned in his conscience ; and he was as sick of it as ever he had been fond of 
it. Note, That which is ill-gotten will never do good to those that get it, 
Jer. xiii. 10; Job xx. 15. If he had repented, and brought the money back 
before he had betrayed Christ, he might have done it with comfort; then he 
had agreed, while yet in the way; but now it was too late,—now he cannot 
do it without horror; wishing ten thousand times he had never meddled with 
it: see Jas. v.3. “He brought itagain.” Note, What is unjustly gotten must 
not be kept; for that is a continuance in the sin by which it was got; and such 
an avowing of it as is not consistent with repentance. He brought it to those 
from whow he had it, to let them know that he repented his bargain. Note, 
Those who have served and hardened others in their sin, when God gives them 
repentance, should let them know it whose sins they have been partakers in, 
that it may be a means to bring them to repentance. 

2nd. He made confession, ver. 4: “I have sinned in that I have betrayed the 
innocent blood.” First. To the honour of Christ, he pronounceth his blood 
innocent. If he had been guilty of any ill practices, Judas, as his disciple, 
would certainly have known it; and, as his betrayer, would certainly have dis- 
covered it; but he freely, and without being urged to it, pronounces him inno- 
cent, to the face of those who had now pronounced him guilty. Secondly. To 
his own shame, he confesseth that he had sinned in betraying this blood. He 
doth not lay the blame on any one else; doth not say, ‘You have sinned in 
hiring me to do it;’ but takes it all to bimself,—‘I have sinned in doing it.’ 
Thus far Judas went towards his repentance; yet it was not to salvation. He 
confessed; but not to God: did not go to him, and say, “I have sinned, Father, 
against heaven.” He confessed the betraying of innocent blood, but did not 
confess that wicked love of money, which was the root of this evil. Yet there 
are those who betray Christ, and yet justify themselves in it; and so come 
short of Judas. : 4 

2nd. See here how the chief priests and elders entertained Judas’s penitential 
confession ; they said, “ What is that to us? see thou to that.” He made them 
his confessors, and that was the absolution they gave him; more like the priests 
of devils, than like the priests of the holy, living God. ’ : 

First. See here how carelessly they speak of the betraying of Christ. Judas 
had told them that the blood of Christ was innocent blood; and they say, 
“ What is that tous?” Was it nothing to them that they had thirsted after 
this blood, and hired Judas to betray it, and had now condemned it to be shed 
unjustly? Is this nothing to them? Doth it give no check to the violence 
of the prosecution; no warning to take heed what they do to this just man? 
Thus do fools make a mock at sin, as if no harm were done, no hazard run by 
the commission of the greatest wickedness. Thus light do many make of 
Christ crucified: what is it to them that he suffered such things ? 

Secondly. See here how carelessly they speak of the sin of Judas; he said, 
“T have sinned ;” and they said, ‘ What is that tous? What are we concerned 
in thy sin, that thou tellest us of it?’ Note, It is folly for us to think that the 
sins of others are nothing to us; especially those sins that we are any way 
accessory, or partakers in. Is it nothing to us that God is dishonoured, souls 
wounded, Satan gratified, and his interests served? and that we have aided 
and abetted it? If the elders of Jezreel, to please Jezebel, murder Naboth, 
is that nothing to Ahab? Yes, he has killed, for he has taken possession, 
1 Kin. xxi. 19. The guilt of sin is not so easily transferred as some people think 
it is. If there were guilt in the matter, they tell Judas he must look to it: he 
must bearit. lst. Because he had betrayed him to them. His was indeed the 
greater sin, Jno. xix. 11; but it did not therefore follow, that theirs was no sin. 
It isa common instance of the deceitfulness of our hearts to extenuate our own 
sin by the aggravations of other people’s sins. But “‘the judgment of God is 
according to truth,” not according te comparison. 2nd. Because he knew and 
believed him to be innocent. ‘If he be innocent, “see thou to it,” that is more 
than we know; we have adjudged him guilty, and therefore, may justly pro- 
~ secute him as such.’ Wicked practices are buoyed up by wicked principles, 
and particularly by this, That sin is sin only to those that think it to be 
so; that it is no harm to persecute a good man, if we take him to be an ill 
man; but those who thus think to mock God, will but deceive and destroy 
themselves. 

Thirdly. See how carelessly they speak of the conviction, terror, and 
remorse that Judas was under. ‘They were glad to make use of him in the sin, 
and werethen very fond of him; none more welcome to them than Judas, when 
he said, “ What will ye give me, and I will betray him to you?” They did not 
say,‘ What is that to us?’ But now his sin had put him into a fright, now 
they slighted him; had nothing to say to him, but turned him over to his own 
terrors: what! did he come to trouble them with his melancholy fancies ; 
they had something else to do than to heed him; but why so shy? Ist. Perhaps 
they were in some fear lest the sparks of his conviction brought too near should 
kindle a fire in their own consciences; and lest his moans, listened to, should 
give an alarm to their own consciences. Note, Obstinate sinners stand upon 
their guard against convictions; and those that are resolvedly impenitent, look 
with disdain upon the penitent. 2nd. However they were in no concern to 
succour Judas; when they had brought him into the snare, they not only left 
him, but laughed at him. Note, Sinners under conyictions will find their old 
companions in sin but miserable comforters. It is usual for those that love 
the treason to hate the traitor. 

Thirdly. Here is the utter despair that Judas was hereby driven into. If 
the chiet priests had promised him to stay the prosecution, it would have been 
some comfort to him; but seeing no hopes of that, he grew desperate, ver. 5. 

1. “Ile cast down the pieces of silver in the temple.” The chief priests would 
not take the money, for fear of taking thereby the whole guilt to themselves, 
which they were willing Judas should bear the load of ; Judas would not keep 
it; it was too hot for him to hold; he therefore threw it down in the temple, 
that whether they would or no, it might fall into the hands of the chief priests. 
See what adrug money was, when the guilt of sin was tacked to it, or was 
thought to be so. 

_ 2. He “went and hanged himself.” Ist. He retired, avexépnoc, he withdrew 
into some solitary place, like the possessed man that was drawn by the devil 
into the wilderness, Zu. viii. 29. Woe to him that is in despair, and is alone. 
Had Judas gone to Christ, or to some of the disciples, perhaps he might have 
had relief, as bad as the case was; but missing of it with the chief priests, he 
abandoned himself to despair. And the same devil, that with the help of the 
priests, drew him to the sin, with their help drove him to despair. 2nd. He 
became his own executioner; he “hanged himself;” ‘he was sutfocated with 
grief, So Dr. Hammond; but Dr. Whitby is clear that our translation is right. 
Judas had a sight and sense of sin, but no apprehension of the mercy of God in 
Christ; and so he pined away in his iniquity. His sin, we may suppose, was 
not in its own nature unpardonable ; there were some of those saved that had 
been Christ’s betrayers and murderers ; but he concluded, as Cain, that his 
iniquity was greater than could be forgiven, and would rather throw himself 
on the deyil’s mercy than God’s, mies) have said, that Judas sinned more | 
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in despairing of the mercy of God, than in betraying his Master’s blood. Now 
the terrors of the Almighty set themselves in array against him. All the curses 
written in God’s book now “ come into his bowels like water, and like oil into 
his bones,” as was foretold concerning him, Ps. cix. 18, 19, and drove him to 
this desperate shift, for the escaping of a hell within him, to leap into that 
before him, which was but the perfection and perpetuity of this horror and 
despair. He throws himself into the fire, to avoid the flame; but miserable is 
the case when a man must to hell for ease. 

Now in this story, Hirst. We have an instance of the wretched end of those 
into whom Satan enters, and particularly those that are given up to the love of 
money. This is the destruction in which many are drowned by it, 1 Tim. vi. 9, 10. 
Remember what came of the swine into which, and of the traitor into whom, 
the devil entered, and give not place to the devil. 

Secondly. We have an instance of the wrath of God revealed from heaven 
against the ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, Rom. i. 18. As in the 
story of Peter we behold the goodness of God, and the triumphs of Christ’s 
grace in the conversion of some sinners; so in the story of Judas we behold 
the severity of God, and the triumphs of Christ’s power and justice in the 
confusion of other sinners. When Judas, into whom Satan entered, was thus 
hung up, Christ made an open show of the principalities and powers he under- 
took the spoiling of, Col. ii. 15. : a neal 

Thirdly. We have an instance of the direful effects of despair, it often ends 
in self-murder. Sorrow, even that for sin, if not according to God, worketh 
death, 2 Cor. vii. 10; the worst kind of death; for a wounded spirit, who can 
bear? Let us think as bad as we can of sin, provided we do not think it 
unpardonable; and despair of help in ourselves, but. not of help in God. He 
that thinks to ease his conscience by destroying his life, doth in effect dare God 
Almighty to do his worst: and self-murder, though prescribed by some of the 
heathen moralists, is certainly a remedy worse than the disease, how bad soeyer 
the disease may be. Let us watch against the beginnings of melancholy; and 
pray, Lord, “Lead us not into temptation.” 

Fourthly. The disposal of the money which Judas brought back, ver. 6—10. 
It was laid out in the purchase of a field, called the Potter’s Field; because 
some potter either had owned it, or occupied it, or lived near it, or because 
broken potters’ vessels were thrown into it. And this field was to bea burying 
place for strangers, that is, proselytes to the Jewish religion, who were of 
other nations, and coming to Jerusalem to worship, happened to die there. 
Ist. It looks like an instance of their humanity, that they took care for the 
burying. of strangers; and it intimates that they themselves allowed, as 
St. Paul saith, Acts xxiy. 15; “That there shall be a resurrection of thé dead, 
both of the just, and of the unjust;” for we therefore take care of the dead body, 
not only because it has been the habitation of a rational soul, but because it 
must be so again. But, 2nd. It was no instance of their humility, that they 
would bury strangers in a place by themselves, as if they were not worthy to 
be laid in their burying places; strangers must keep their distance, alive and 
dead, and that principle must go down to the grave, “ Stand by thyself, come 
not near me, I am holier than thou,” Jsa. Ixv.5. The sons of Heth were better 
affected towards Abraham, though a stranger among them, when they offered 
him the choicest of their own sepulchres, Gen. xxii. 6. But the sons of the 
stranger, that have joined themselves to the Lord, though buried by them- 
selves, shall rise with all that are dead in Christ. 

This buying of the potter’s field was not done that day that Christ died, they 
were then too busy to mind any thing else but hunting him down, yet it was 
done not long after; for Peter speaks of it soon after Christ’s ascension ; yet 
it is here recorded 

1. To shew the hypocrisy of the chief priests and elders: they were mali- 
ciously persecuting the blessed Jesus; and now, Ist. They scruple to put 
that money into the treasury, or corban of the temple, with which they had 
hired the traitor. Though perhaps they had taken it out of the treasury, 
pretending it was for the public good, and though they were great sticklers for 
the corban, and laboured to draw all the wealth of the nation into it, yet they 
would not put that money into it which was the price of blood. ‘The hire of a 
traitor they thought parallel to the hire of a whore, and the price of a male- 
factor (such a one they made Christ to be) equivalent to the price of a dog, 
neither of which was to be brought into the house of the Lord, Dew. xxiii. 18. 
They would thus save their credit with the people, by possessing them with an 
opinion of their great reverence for the temple. ‘Thus they that swallowed 
a camel, strained at agnat. 2nd. They think to atone for what they had done 
by this public good act, of providing a burying place for strangers, though not 
at their own charge. Thus in times of ignorance, people were made to believe 
that building churches and endowing monasteries would make amends for 
immoralities. 

2. To signify the favour intended by the blood of Christ to strangers and 
sinners ot the Gentiles. Through the price of his blood, a resting place is 
rovided for them after death; thus many of the ancients apply this passage. 

fhe grave is the potter's field, where the bodies are thrown as despised, 
broken vessels; but Christ by his blood purchased it for those who, by con- 
fessing themselves strangers on earth, seek the better country; he has altered 
the property of it, (as a purchaser doth,) so that now death is ours, the grave is 
ours, a bed of rest for us. he Germans in their language, call burying places, 
‘God’s fields ;* for in them God sows his people as a corn of wheat, Jno. xii. 24; 


| see Hos, ii. 23; Isa. xxvi.19, 


3. lo perpetuate the infamy of those that bought and sold the blood of 
Christ. This field was commonly called Aceldama, the field of blood; not by 
the chief priests, they hoped in this burying place to bury the remembrance 
of their own crime; but by the people, who took notice of Judas’s acknow- 
ledgment, that he had betrayed the innocent blood, though the chief priests 
made nothing of it. hey fastened this name upon the field, Jn perpetuam ret 
memoriam— for a perpetual memorial.’ Note, Divine providence has many 
ways of entailing disgrace upon the wicked practices even of great men, who, 
eh Ae they seek to cover their shame, are put toa perpetual reproach. 

4. That we may see how the Scripture was fulfilled, ver. 9,10; “Then was 
fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremy the prophet;” the words quoted 
are found in the prophecy of Zechariah, ch. xi. 12; how they are here said to be 
spoken by Jeremiah, is a difficult question; but the credit of Christ’s doctrine 
doth not depend upon it; for that proves itself perfectly Divine, though there 
should appear something human as to small circumstances in the penmen of 
it. The Syriac version, which is ancient, reads only ‘it was spoken by the 
prophet, not naming any, whence some thought Jeremy was added by some 
scribe; some think the whole volume of the prophets, being in one book, and 
the prophecy of Jeremiah put first, it might not be improper, currente calamo 
— ‘with a running pen, to quote any passage out of that volume under bis name. 
The Jews used to say, the spirit of Jeremiah was in Zechariah, and so they 
were as one prophet: some suggest, that it was spoken by Jeremiah, but 
written by Zechariah; or, that Jeremiah wrote the $th, 10th, and 11th chapters 
of Zechariah. Now this passage in the prophet is arepresentation of the great 
contempt of God that was found among the Jews, and the poor returns the 
made to him for rich receiyings from him, But here that is really acted, whic 
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was there but figuratively expressed. The sum of money is the same, “ thirty 
pieces of silver,” this “they weighed for his price,” at this rate they valued 
him, “fa goodly price;” and this “ cast to the potter in the house of the Lord ;” 
which was here literally accomplished. Note, We should better understand 
the events of providence, if we were better acquainted even with the language 
and expressions of Scripture, for even those also are sometimes written upon 
the dispensations of providence so plain, that he that runs may read them. 
What David spoke figuratively, /s. xlii. 7, Jonah made a literal application of, 
“ All thy waves and thy billows are gone over me,” Jonah ii. 3. 

The giving of “the price of him that was valued,” not for him, but for the 
potter's field, speaks, Ist. the high value that ought to be put upon Christ. 
‘The price was given, not for him; no, when it was given for him, it was soon 
brought back again with disdain, as infinitely below his worth; he cannot be 
valued with the gold of Ophir, nor this unspeakable gift bought with money. 
2nd. The low value that was put upon him. ‘“ They of the children of Israel” 
did strangely undervalue him, when his price did but reach to buy a potter’s 
field, a pitiful, sorry plot of ground, not worth looking upon. It added to the 
reproach of his being bought and sold, that it was at so low a rate: “cast it to 
the potter,” so it is in Zechariah; a contemptible, petty chapman, not the mer- 
chant that deals in things of value. And, observe, ‘‘they of the children of 
Israel” thus undervalued him; they that were his own people, that should have 
known better, what estimate to put upon him; they to whom he was first sent, 
whose glory he was, and whom he had valued so highly, and bought so dear. 
He gave kings’ ransoms for them, and the richest countries, so precious were 
they in his sight, Zsa. xliii. 3, 4; Egypt, and Ethiopia, and Seba; but they gave 
a slaye’s ransom for him, see £'x. xxi. 32; and valued him but at the rate of a 
potter’s field; so was that blood trodden under foot, which bought the king- 
dom of heaven for us. But all this was as the Lord appointed; so the prophetic 
vision was which typified this event, and so the event itself, as the other in- 
eae of Christ’s sufferings, “by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge 
of God.’ 


11 And Jesus stood before the governor: and 
the governor asked him, saying, Art thou the King 
of the Jews? And Jesus said unto him, Thou 
sayest. 12 And when he was accused of the chief 
priests and elders, he answered nothing. 13 Then 
said Pilate unto him, Hearest thou not how many 
things they witness against thee? 14 And he an- 
swered him to never a word; insomuch that the 
governor marvelled greatly. 15 Now at that feast 
the governor was wont to release unto the people a 
prisoner, whom they would. 16 And they had then 
a notable prisoner, called Barabbas. 17 Therefore 
when they were gathered together, Pilate said unto 
them, Whom will ye that I release unto you? —Bar- 
abbas, or Jesus which is called Christ? 18 For he 
knew that for envy they had delivered him. 19 When 
he was set down on the judgment seat, his wife sent 
unto him, saying, Have thou nothing to do with 
that just man: for I have suffered many things this 
day in a dream because of him. 20 But the chief 

riests and elders persuaded the multitude that they 
should ask Barabbas, and destroy Jesus. 21 The 

overnor answered and said unto them, Whether of 
the twain will ye that I release unto you? They said, 
Barabbas. 22 Pilate saith unto them, What shall 
I do then with Jesus which is called Christ? They 
all say unto him, Let him be crucified. 23 And the 
governor said, Why, what evil hath he done? But 
they cried out the more, saying, Let him be crucified. 
24 When Pilate saw that he could prevail nothing, 
but that rather a tumult was made, he took water, 
and washed Ais hands before the multitude, saying, 
I am innocent of the blood of this just person: see 
ye to it, 25 Then answered all the people, and 
said, His blood de on us, and on our children. 

We have here an account of what passed in Pilate’s judgment hall, when the 
blessed Jesus was brought thither betimes in the morning. ‘Though it was no 


court day, Pilate immediately took his case before him. We have here, 
First. The trial Christ had before Pilate. Y. ’ 
1. His arraignment: “Jesus stood before the governor,” as the prisoner 
before the judge. We could not stand before God because of our sins, nor 
lift up our face in his presence, if Christ had not been thus made sin for us. 
He was arraigned, that we might Pea nen Some think this speaks his 
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courage and boldness, he stood undaunted, unmoved by all their rage. He 
thus stood in this judgment, that we might stand in God’s judgment. He stood 
for = spectacle, as Naboth, when he was arraigned, was set on high among the 
people. 

2, His indictment: ‘ Art thon the king of the Jews?” The Jews were now 
not only under the government, but under the very jealous inspection of the 
Roman powers; which they were themselves to the highest degree disaffected 
to, and yet now pretend a concern for to serve this turn; accusing Jesus as an 
pueey, to Cesar, Lu. xxiii. 2; which they could produce no other proof of, 
but that he himself had newly owned he was the Christ. Now they thought, 
that whoever was the Christ, must be the king of the Jews, and must deliver 
them from the Roman power, and restore to them a temporal dominion, and 
enable them to trample upon all their neighbours. And according to this 
chimera of their own, they accused our Lord Jesus, as making himself king of 
the Jews, in opposition to the Roman yoke; whereas, though he said he was the 
Christ, he meant not such a Christ as this. Note, Many oppose Christ’s holy 
religion upon a mistake of the nature of it; they dress it up in false colours, 
and then fight against it. They assuring the governor that, if he made himself 
Christ, he made himself king of the Jews, the governor takes it for granted, that 
he goes about to subvert the nation, and subvert the government. “Art thoua 
king ?” (it was plain he was not so, de facto—‘ actually ;’) but ‘ dost thou lay any 
claim to the government, or pretend aright torule the Jews? Note, it has 
often been the hard fate of Christ’s holy religion, unjustly to fall under the 
suspicions of the civil powers, as if it were hurtful to kings and provinces, 
whereas it tends mightily to the benefit of both. 

3. His plea: “ Jesus said unto him, Thou sayest ;” that is, ‘It is as thou sayest, 
though not as thou meanest; I am a king, but not such aking as thou dost 
suspect me to be.’ Thus before Pilate he witnessed a good confession, and was 
not ashamed to own himself a king, though it looked ridiculous; nor afraid, 
though at this time it was dangerous. 

4. The evidence, ver. 12: “ He was accused of the chief priests.” Pilate found 
no fault in him; whatever was said, nothing was proved, and therefore what 
was wanting in matter, they made up in noise and violence, and followed 
him with repeated accusations, the same they had given in before; but by the 
repetition they thought to force a belief from the governor. They had learned, 
not only calumniari— to caluminate, but fortiter calumniari— to caluminate 
stoutly.’ The best men have often been accused of the worst crimes. 

5. The prisoner’s silence as to the prosecutors’ accusations: ‘‘ He answered 
nothing.” Ist. Because it did not need, nothing was alleged but what carried 
its own confutation along with it. 2nd. He was now taken up with the great 
concern that lay between him and his Father, to whom he was offering up 
himself a sacrifice, to answer the demands of his justice, which he was so intent 
upon, that he minded not what they said against him. 3rd. His hour was come, 
and he submitted to his Father’s will, “not as I will, but as thou wilt;” he 
knew what his Father’s will was, and therefore silently “‘ committed himself 
to him that judgeth righteously.” We must not thus by our silence throw 
away our lives, because we are not lords of our lives, as Christ was of his; 
nor can we know, as he did, when our hour is come. But hence we must learn, 
not to render railing for railing, 1 Pet. ii. 23. 

Now, First. Pilate pressed him to make some reply, ver. 13: ‘‘ Hearest thou 
not how many things they witness against thee ?” what these things were may 
be gathered trom Lu. xxiii. 3, 5; and Jno. xix. 7. Pilate having no malice at all 
against him, was desirous he should clear himself, urgeth him to it, and believes 
he could do it. ‘‘ Hearest thou not?” Yes, he did hear, and still he hears all 
that is witnessed unjustly against his truths and ways; but he keeps silence, 
because it is the day of his patience, and doth not answer, as he will shortly, 
Ps.1.3. Secondly. He wondered at his silence; which was not interpreted so 
much a contempt of the court, as a contempt of himself. And, therefore, 
Pilate is not said to be angry at it, but to have “ marvelled greatly” at it, as a 
thing very unusual. He heucves him to be innocent, and had heard perhaps 
that never man spake like him, and therefore thought it strange that he had 
not one word to say for himself. Now, ‘ : 

Secondly. The outrage and violence of the people, in pressing the governor to 
crucify Christ. The chief priests had a great interest in the people, they called 
them Rabbi, rabbi, made idols of them, and oracles of all they said, and they 
made use of this to incense them against him, and by the power of the mob 
gained the point, which they could not otherwise carry. Now here are two 
instances of their outrage: é J 

1. Their preferring Barabbas before him, and choosing to have him released 
rather than Jesus. 

Ist. It seems it was grown into a custom with the Roman governors, for 
the humouring of the Jews, to grace the feast of the passover with the 
release of a prisoner, ver. 15. This they thought did honour to the feast, 
and was agreeable to the commemoration of their deliverance, but it was an 
invention of their own, and no Divine institution; though some think it was 
ancient, and kept up by the Jewish princes, before they became a province of 
the empire. However, it was an ill custom, an obstruction to justice, and 
an encouragement to wickedness. But our gospel passover is celebrated with 
the release of prisoners, by him who “‘ hath power on earth to forgive sins.” 

2nd. The prisoner put in competition with our Lord Jesus, was Barabbas, a 
notable prisoner he is here calied, ver. 16, either because by birth and breeding 
he was of some note and quality, or because he had signalized himself by 
something remarkable in his crimes; whether he was so notable as to recom- 
mend himself the more to the favours of the people, andso the more likely to 
be begged, or whether so notable as to make himself more liable to their 
rage, is uncertain. Some think the latter, and therefore Pilate mentioned him, 
as taking it for granted, they would have desired any one’s release rather 
than his. Treason, murder, and felony, are the three most enormous crimes 
that are usually punished by the sword of justice, and Barabbas was guilty of 
them all three, Lu. xxiii. 17; Jno. xviii. 40. A notable prisoner indeed, whose 
crimes were so complicated. ; 

3rd. The proposal was made by Pilate the governor, ver. 17: “ Whom will 
ye that J Pelsaee unto you?” It is probable, the judge had the nomination of 
two, one of which the people were to choose: Pilate proposed to them to have 
Jesus released: he was convinced of his innocency, and that the prosecution 
was malicious, yet had not the courage to acquit him, as he ought to have done, 
by his own power, but would have him released by the people’s election, and so 
he hoped to satisfy both his own conscience, and the people too; whereas 
finding no fault in him, he ought not to have put him upon the country, or 
brought him into peril of his life. But such little tricks and artifices as these, 
to trim the matter, and to keep in with conscience and the world too, are the 
common practice of those that seek more to please men than God, ‘ What 
shall I do,” saith Pilate, “with Jesus, which is called Christ?” He puts the 
people in mind of this, that this Jesus, whose release he proposed, was looked 
upon by some among them as the Messiah, and had given pregnant proofs of 
his being so; ‘Do not reject one whom your nation has professed such an expec- 
tation of.’ ‘Che reason why Pilate laboured thus to get Jesus discharged, was 
because ‘he knew that for envy the chief priests had delivered him up,” yer, 13- 
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that it was not his guilt but his goodness that they were provoked at; and 
for this reason he hoped to bring him off by the people’s act, and that they | 
would be for his release. When David was envied by Saul, he was the darling 
of the people, and any one that heard the hosannas with which Christ was but | 
afew days ago brought into Jerusalem, would have thought that he had been 
so, and that Pilate might safely have referred this matter to the eommonalty, 
especially when so notorious a rogue was set up as rival with him for their 
favours. But it proved otherwise. | ‘ 

4th. While Pilate was thus labouring the matter, he was confirmed in his 
unwillingness to condemn Jesus by a message sent him from his wife, ver. 19, 
by way of caution, “ Have thou nothing to do with that just man,” together 
with the reason, “for I have suffered many things this day, in a dream, because 
of him.” Probably this message was delivered to Pilate publicly, in the hearing 
of all that were present, for it was intended to be a warning not to him only, 
but to the prosecutors. Observe, 

First. The special providence of God in sending this dream to Pilate’s wife; 
it is not likely that she had heard any thing before concerning Christ, at least, 
not so as to occasion her dreaming of him, but it was immediately from God: 
perhaps she was one of the “devout and honourable women,” and had some 
sense of religion; yet God revealed himself by dreams to some that had not, as 
to Nebuchadnezzar. She “suffered many things” in this dream; whether she 
dreamed of the cruel usage of an innocent person, or of the judgments that 
would fall upon those that had any hand in his death, or both, it seems it was 
a frightful dream, and her thoughts troubled her, as Dan. ii. V5. Note, The 
Father of spirits has many ways of access to the spirits of men, and ‘can seal 
their instructions in a dream, or vision of the night,” Job xxxiii. 15; yet to those 
who have the written word, God more ordinarily speaks by conscience on a 
waking bed, than by dreams, when “deep sleep falls upon men.” 

Secondly. The tenderness and care of Pilate’s wife in sending this eantion 
thereupon to her husband, “ Have thou nothing to do with that just man.” 
Ist. This was an honourable testimony to our Lord Jesus, witnessing for him 
that he was a just man: even then when he was persecuted as the worst of 
malefactors, when his friends were afraid to appear in defence of him, God 
made even those that were strangers and enemies to speak in his favour; when 
Peter denied him, Judas confessed him; when the chief priests pronounced him 
guilty of death, Pilate declared he found no fault in him; when the women 
that loved him stood afar off, Pilate’s wife, that knew little of him, showed a 
concern for him. Note, God will not leave himself without witnesses to the 
truth and equity of his cause, even then when it seems to be most spitefully run 
down by its enemies, and most shamefully deserted by its friends. 2nd. It was 
a fair warning to Pilate, “ Have thou nothing to do with him.” - Note, God has 
many ways of giving checks to sinners in their sinful pursuits ; and it is a great 
mercy to have such checks from providence, from faithful friends, and from our 
own consciences, and our great duty to hearken to them. ‘“O do not this 
abominable thing which the Lord hates,” is what we may hear said to us when 
we are entering into temptation, if we will but regard it. Pilate’s lady sent 
him this warning out of the love she had to him; she feared not a rebuke from 
him for meddling with that which belonged not to her, but, let him take it how 
he would, she would give him the caution, Note, It is an instance of true 
love to our friends and relations to do what we can to keep them from sin; and 
the nearer any are to us, and the greater affection we have for them, the more 
solicitous we should be not to suffer sin to come or lie upon them, Lev. xix. 17. 
The best friendship is friendship to the soul. We are not told how Pilate 
turned this off; it is like with a jest, but by his proceeding against this just man 
it appears he did not regard it. Thus faithful admonitions are made light of 
when they are given as warnings against sin; but will not be so easily made 
light of when they shall be reflected upon as aggravations of sin. 

5th. The chief priests and the elders were busy all this while to influence the 
peorle in favour of Barabbas, ver. 20: they “persuaded the multitude,’ both 

y themselves and their emissaries, whom they sent abroad among them, “that 
they should ask Barabbas, and destroy Jesus;” suggesting that this Jesus was 
a deceiver, in league with Satan, an enemy to their church and temple; that if 
he were let alone the Romans would come and take away their place and 
nation ; that Barabbas, though an ill man, yet having not the interest that Jesus 
had, could not do so much mischief. ‘Thus they managed the mob, who other- 
wise were well affected to Jesus; and if they had not been so much at the beck } 
of their priests would never have done such a preposterous thing, as to prefer 
Barabbas before Jesus. Here, Lirst. We cannot but look upon these wicked 

riests with indignation; by the law, in “matters of controversy between | 

lood and blood,” the people were to be guided by the priests, and to do as 
they informed them, Dew. xvii. 8. This great power put into their hands 
they wretchedly abused, and the leaders of the people caused them to err. 
Secondly. We cannot but look upon the deluded people with pity: “I have 
compassion on the multitude” to see them hurried thus violently to so great 
wickedness, to see them thus priest-ridden, and falling into the ditch with their | 
blind leaders. 

6th. Being thus overruled by the priests, at length they made their choice, 

tales Whether of the twain,” saith Pilate, “will ye that I release unto | 
you?” hoping he had gained his point to have Jesus released. But to his great 
surprise they said, “ Barabbas;” as if his crimes we less, and therefore he less 
deserved to die; or as if his merits were greater, and therefore he better de- 
served to live. The cry for Barabbas was so universal, one and all, that there 
was no colour to demand a poll between the candidates. ‘‘Be astonished, O | 
heavens, at this, and thou, O earth, be horribly afraid!” Were ever men that | 
pretended to reason or religion guilty of such prodigious madness, such horrid ! 
wickedness! ‘Chis was it that Peter charged so home upon them, Aets iii. 14: | 
“Ye desired a murderer to be granted you;” yet multitudes, who-choose the 
world rather than God for their ruler and portion, thus choose their own | 
delusions. 

2. Their pressing earnestly to have Jesus crucified, ver. 22, 23. Pilate being 
amazed at, their choice of Barabbas, was willing to hope it was rather from a 
fondness for him than from an enmity to Jesus, and therefore puts it to them, 
“What shall I do then with Jesus?” ‘Shall I release him likewise, for the 

reater honour of your feast ? Or will you leave it tome?’ No; ‘they all said, 

et him be crucified.” That death they desired he might die, because it was 
looked upon as the most scandalous and ignominious, and they hoped thereby | 
to make his followers ashamed to own him and their relation to him. It was 
absurd for them to prescribe to the judge what sentence he should pass, but 
their malice and rage made them forget all rules of order and decency, and | 
turned a court of justice into a riotous, routous, and seditious assembly. Now 
was truth fallen in the street, and equity could not enter; where one looked 
for judgment behold oppression, the worst kind of oppression; for righteous- 
ness behold a cry, the worst cry that ever was—Crucify, crucify, the Lord of 
glory! Jhosah they that cried thus, perhaps, were not the same persons that the 
other day had cried, Hosanna; yet see what a change was made upon the face | 
of the populacy in a little time: when he rode in,gtriumph into Jerusalem, so 
general were the acclamations of praise, that one would have thought he had no | 
enemies; but now when he was led a to Pilate’s judgment seat, so 
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general were the outeries of enmity, that one would think he had no friends. 
Such revolutions are there in this changeable world, through which our way to 


| heaven lies, as our Master’s did, by honour and dishonour, by evil report and 


| to the common enemy: thus their sin was their ruin. 


good report, counter-changed, 2 Cor. vi. 8, that we may not be lifted up by 
honour, as if when we are applauded and caressed we had made our nest 
among the stars, and should die in that nest ; nor yet be dejected or discouraged 
by dishonour, as if when we were despised and trampled upon we were trodden 
to the lowest hell, from which there is no redemption. Vides tu istos qui te 
laudant ; omnes aut sunt hostes, aut (quod in equo est) esse possunt—‘ You 
observe those who applaud you—either they are all your enemies, or, which 
is equivalent, they may become so.’ Seneca, de VY. B. Now as to this demand, 
we are further told, : rd : 

ist. How Pilate objected against it: “ Why, what evil hath he done?” A proper 
question to ask before we censure any in common discourse, much more for a 
judge to ask before he pass a sentence of death. Note, lt is much for the 
honour of the Lord Jesus, that though he suffered as an evildoer, yet neither 
his judge nor his prosecutors could find that he had done any evil. Had he 
done any evil against God? No; he always did those things that pleased him. 
Had he done any evil against the civil government? No; as_he did himself so 
he taught others to “render to Cesar the things that were Cesar’s.” Jad he 
done any eyil against the public peace? No; he did not strive or ery, nor did 
his kingdom come with observation. Had he done any evil to particular per- 
sons? ‘ Whose ox had he taken, or whom had he defrauded?” No; so far 
from that, that he “ went about doing good.” ‘his repeated assertion of his 
unspotted innocency plainly intimates that he died to satisfy for the sins of 
others; for if it had not been for our transgressions that he was thus wounded, 
and for our offences that he was delivered up, and that upon his own voluntary 
undertaking to atone for them, I see not how these extraordinary sufferings of 
a person that had never thought, said, or done, anything amiss could be recon- 
ciled with the justice and equity of that Providence that governs the world, 
and at least permitted this to be done in it. 

2nd. How they insisted upon it: ‘‘ They cried out the more, Let him be 
crucified.” They do not go about to show any evil he had done, but, right or 
wrong, he must be crucified; quitting all pretensions to the proof of the pre- 
mises, they resolve to hold the conclusion, and what was wanting in evidence 
to make up in clamour ; this unjust judge was wearied by importunity into an 
unjust sentence, as he in the parable into a just ong, Lu. xviii. 4, and the cause 
carried purely by noise. 

ees Here is the devolving of the guilt of Christ’s blood upon the people 
and priests. : 

1. Pilate endeavours to transfer it from himself, ver. 24. 

Ist. He sees it to no purpose to contend. What he said, First. Would do no 
good, “he could prevail nothing ;” he could not convince them what an unjust, 
unreasonable thing it was for him to condemn a man whom he believed innocent 
and whom they could not prove guilty. See how strong the stream of lust and 
rage sometimes is, neither authority nor reason will prevail to give check to it. 
Nay, Secondly. It was more likely to do hurt; he saw “that rather a tumult 
was made;” this rude and brutish people fell to high words, and began to 
threaten Pilate what they would do it he did not gratity them; and how great a 
matter might this fire kindle, especially when the priests, those great incen- 
diaries, blew the coals. Now this turbulent, tumultuous temper of the Jews 
by which Pilate was awed to condemn Christ against his conscience, contributed 
more than anything to the ruin of that nation not long after; for their frequent 
insurrections provoked the Romans to destroy them, though they had reduced 
them; and their inveterate quarrels among themselves made them an easy prey 
Observe how easily we 
may be mistaken in the inclination of the common people; the priests were 
apprehensive that their endeavours to seize Christ would have caused an up- 
roar, especially on the feast day; but it proved that Pilate’s endeavour to save 
him caused an uproar, and that on the feast day: so uncertain are the senti- 
ments of the crowd. 

2nd. ‘This puts him into a great strait, betwixt the peace of his own mind and 
the peace of the city; he is loath to condemn an innocent man, and yet loath to 


| disoblige the people, and raise a devil that would not be soon laid. Had he 


steadily and resolutely adhered to the sacred laws of justice, as a judge ought 
to do, he had not been in any perplexity; the matter was plain and past dispute, 
that aman in whom was found no fault, ought not to be crucified upon any 
pretence whatsoever; nor must an unjust thing be done to gratify any man or 
company of men in the world; the cause is soon decided: Jat Justitia, ruat 
celum— Let justice be done, though heaven and earth come together.” if 
wickedness proceed from the wicked, though they be priests, yet my hand shall 
not be upon him. 

3rd. Pilate thinks to trim the matter, and to pacify both the people and his 
own conscience too, by doing it and yet disowning it, acting the thing, and yet 
acquitting himself from it at the same time. Such absurdities and self-contra- 
dictions do they run upon whose convictions are strong, but their corruptions 
stronger; ‘‘ Happy is he,” saith the apostle, Rom. xiv. 22, “ that condemneth not 
himself in that thing which he allows ;” or, which is all one, that allows not 
himself in that thing which he condemns. Now Pilate endeavours to clear 
himself from the guilt: ; 

First. By a sign: ‘‘ He took water, and washed his hands before the mul- 
titude,” not as it he thought thereby to cleanse himself from any guilt con- 
tracted before God, but to acquit himself before the people, from so much as 
contracting any guilt in this matter; as if he should say, ‘If it be done, bear 
witness it is none of my doing.” He borrowed the ceremony from that law 
which appointed it to be used for the clearing of the country from the guilt of 
an undiscovered murder, Dew. xxi. 6, 7; and he used it the more to aftect the 
people with the conviction he was under of the prisoner’s innocency ; and pro- 
bably such was the noise of the rabble, that if he had not used some such 
surprising sign in the view of them all, he could not have been heard. 

Secondly. By a saying, in which, 1st. He clears himself, “I am innocent of 
the blood of this just person:” what nonsense was this, to condemn him, and 
yet protest he is innocent of his blood! but for men to protest against a thing 
and yet to practise it, is only to proclaim that they sin against their consciences ; 
and though Pilate professed his innoceney, God chargeth him with guilt, 
Acts iv. 27. Some think to justify themselves by pleading that their hands were 
not in the sin; but Dayid kills by the sword of the children of Ammon, and 
Ahab by the elders of Jezreel; Pilate here thinks to justify himself by pleading 
that his heart was not in the action; but that is an averment which will never 
be admitted : Protestatio non valet contra faclum—‘in yain does he protest 
against the deed, which at the same time he perpetrates. 2nd. He cast it 
upon the priests and people, “See ye toit;” ‘if it must be done, I cannot help it, 
do you answer it before God and the world. Note, Sin is a brat that nobody 
is willing to own; and many deceive themselves with this, that they shall bear 
no blame if they can but find any to lay the blame upon; but. it is not so easy a 
thing to transfer the guilt of sin as many think itis. The condition of him that 
is infeeted with the plague is not the less dangerous, either for his catching the 
infection from others, or his communicating the infection to others: we may be 
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tempted to sin, but cannot be forced. The priests threw it upon Judas, “See 
thou to it;” and now Pilate throws it upon them, “See ye to it;” “for with 
what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you.” 

2. The priests and people consented to take the guilt upon themselves; they 
all said, “‘ His blood be on us, and on our children:” ‘we are so well assured 
that there is neither sin nor danger in putting him to death, that we are willing 
to run the hazard of it ? as if the guilt would do harm to them or theirs. They 
saw that it was the dread of guilt that made Pilate hesitate, and that he was 
getting over this difficulty by a fancy of transferring it; to prevent the return of 
hesitation, and to confirm him in that fancy, they in the heat of their rage 
agreed to it rather than lose the prey they had in their hands, and cried, ‘* His 
blood be upon us.” Now, 

Ist. By this they designed to indemnify Pilate, that is, to make him think himself 
indemnified, by becoming bound to Divine justice to save him harmless. But 
those that are themselves bankrupts and beggars will never be admitted 
security for others. nor taken as a bail for them. None could bear the sin of 
others but he that had none of his own to answer for; it is a bold undertaking, 
and too big for any creature, to become bound for a sinner to Almighty God. 

2nd. But they did really imprecate wrath and vengeance upon themselves and 
their posterity. What a desperate word was this, and how little did they 
think what was the direful import of it! nor to what an abyss of misery it 
would bring them and theirs! Christ had lately told them, that upon them 
would “come all the righteous blood shed upon the earth, from that of 
righteous Abel;” but as if that were too little, they here imprecate upon 
themselves the guilt of that blood, which was more precious than all the rest, 
and the guilt of which would lie heavier. O the daring presumption of wilful 
By ide that run upon God, upon his neck, and defy his justice! Job xy. 25, 26. 

serve, 

First. How cruel they were in their imprecation; they not only imprecated 
the punishment of this sin upon themselves, but upon their children too, even 
those that were yet unborn, without so much as limiting the entail of the curse, 
as God himself had been pleased to limit it, to the third and fourth generation. 
It was madness to pull it upon themselves, but the height of barbarity to entail 
it on their posterity. Sure they were like the ostrich, hardened against their 
young ones, as though they were not theirs. What a dreadful conveyance was this 
of guilt and wrath to them and their heirs for ever, and this delivered by joint 
consent, nemine contradicente— unanimously, as their own act and deed, which 
certainly amounted to a forfeiture and defeasance of that ancient charter, “I 
will be a God to thee, and to thy seed;” their entailing the curse of the 
Messiah’s blood upon their nation, cut off the entail of the blessings of that 
blood from their families, that, according to another promise made to Abraham 
in him all the families of the earth might be blessed. See what enemies wicked 
men are to their own children and families; those that damn their own souls, 
care not how many they take to hell with them. 

Secondly. How righteous God was in his retribution according to this impre- 
eation; they said, ‘‘ His blood be on us, and on our children,’ and God said 
Amen to it, so shall thy doom be; as they loved cursing, so it came upon them. 
The wretched remains of that abandoned people feel it to this day; from the 
time they imprecated this blood upon them they were followed with one judg- 
ment after another, till they were quite laid waste, and made an astonishment, 
a hissing, and a by-word; yet on some of them, and some of theirs, this blood 
came not to condemn them, but to save them: Divine mercy upon their repent- 
ing and believing cut off this entail; and then the promise was again to them, 
and to their children. God is better to us and ours than we are. 


26 Then released he Barabbas unto them: and 
when he had scourged Jesus, he delivered him to be 
crucified. 27 Then the soldiers of the governor 
took Jesus into the common hall, and gathered 
unto him the whole band of soldiers. 28 And they 
stripped him, and put on him a scarlet robe. 29 
And when they had platted a crown of thorns, they 
put 2 upon his head, and a reed in his right hand: 
and they bowed the knee before him, and mocked 
him, saying, Hail, King of'the Jews! 30 And they 
spit upon him, and took the reed, and smote him on 
the head. 31 And after that they had mocked 
him, they took the robe off from him, and put. his 
own raiment on him, and led him away to crucify 
him. 32 And as they came out, they found a man 
of Cyrene, Simon by name: him they compelled to 
bear his cross. 


In these yerses we have the preparatiyes for, and prefaces to, the crucifixion 
of our Lord Jesus. Here is, First, The sentence passed and the warrant signed 
for his execution, and this immediately, the same hour. 


1. Barabbas was released, that notorious criminal; if he had not been put in | 


competition with Christ for the favour of the people, it is likely he had died for 
his crimes, but that proved the means of his escape, to intimate that Christ was 
condemned for this purpose, that sinners, even the chief of sinners, might be 
released; he was delivered up that we might be delivered, whereas the com- 
mon instance of Divine providence is, that “the wicked is aransom for the 
righteous, and the transgressor for the upright,” Pr, xxi. 18; xi. 18. In this 
unparalleled instance of Divine grace the upright is a ransom for the transgres- 
sors, the just for the unjust. ’ ; 

2. Jesus was scourged: this was an ignominious, cruel punishment, especially 
as it was inflicted by the Romans, who were not under the moderation of the 
Jewish law, which forbade scourgings above forty stripes, and most un- 
reasonably inflicted on one that was sentenced to die; the rods were not to 
introduce the axes, but supersede them. ‘Thus the Scripture was fulfilled: 
“ The ploughers ploughed on my back,” Ps. exxix. 3; and Jsa. 1. 6, “IT gave my 
back to the smiters ;” and Jsa. liii. 5, ““ By his stripes we are healed,” he was 
chastised with whips, that we might pot Re for eyer chastised with scorpions. 
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3. He was then “delivered to be crucified:” though his chastisement was in 


| order to our peace, yet there is no peace made but by “the blood of his cross,” 


Col. i. 20: therefore the scourging is not enough, he must be crucified ; a kind of 
death used only among the Romans, the manner of it such as that it seems to 


| be the result of wit and cruelty in combination, each putting forth itself to the 


utmost to make death in the highest degree terrible and miserable. <A cross 
was set up in the ground, to which the hands and feet were nailed, on which 
nails the weight of the body hung, till it died of the pain. This was the death 
to which Christ was condemned, that he might answer the type of the brazen 
serpent lifted up upon a pole: it was a bloody death—a painful, shameful, 
cursed death ; it was so miserable a death, that merciful princes appointed those 
who were condemned to it by the law to be strangled first, and then nailed to 
the cross: so Julius Cwsar did by some pirates, Sueton.1.i. Constantine, the 
first Christian emperor, by an edict abolished the use of that punishment among 
the Romans, Sozomen, Hist. 1. i. c. 8. Ne salutare signum subserviret ad per- 
niciem—‘ that the symbol of salvation might not be subservient to the victims’ 
destruction.’ 

Secondly. The barbarous treatment which the soldiers gave him, while things 
é , When he was condemned, he ought to 
have had some time allowed him to prepare for death; there was a law made 
by the Roman senate in Tiberius’s time, perhaps upon complaint of this and 
the like precipitation, that the execution of criminals should be deferred 
at least ten days after sentence, Sueton. in Tiber. ec. 25+: but there were 
scarce allowed so many minutes to our Lord Jesus; nor had he any breathing 
time during those minutes: it was a crisis, and there were no lucid intervals 
allowed him, “deep called unto deep,” and the storm continued without any 
intermission. , 

When he was “delivered to be crucified,’ that was enough; they that killthe 
body, yield there is no more that they can do; but Christ’s enemies will do 
more, and if it be possible wrap up a thousand deaths in one. Though Pilate 
pronounced him innocent, yet his soldiers, his guards, set themselves to abuse 
him, being swayed more by the fury of the people against him, than by their 
master’s testimony for him; the Jewish rabble infected the Roman sqldiexys 
or pethaps it was not so much in spite to him, as to make sport for themselves, 
that they thus abused him. They understood that he pretended to a crown, 
and to taunt him with that gave them some diversion, and an opportunity to 
make themselves and one another merry. Note, It is an argument of a base, 
servile, sordid spirit to insult over those that are in misery, and to make the 
calamities of any matter of sport and merriment. bserve, 

1. Where this was done; in “the common hall.” The governor’s house, which 
should have been a shelter to the wronged and abused, is made the theatre of 
this barbarity. I wonder the governor, who was so desirous to acquit himself 
from the blood of this just person, would suffer this to be done in his house. 
Perhaps he did not order it to be done, but he connivyed at it; and those in 
authority will be accountable not only for the wickedness which they do, or 
appoint, but for that which they do not restrain, when it is in the power of 
their hands. Masters of families should not suffer their houses to be the places 
of abuse to any, nor their servants to make sport with the sins, or miseries, or 
religion of others. 

2. Who were concerned in it. ‘They gathered the whole band;” the soldiers 
that were to attend the execution would have the whole regiment (at least five 
hundred, some think twelve or thirteen hundred,) to share in the diversion. If 
Christ was thus made a spectacle, let none of his followers think it strange to 
be so used, 1 Cor. iv. 9; Heb. x. 33. 

3. What particular indignities were done him: 

Ist. “ They stripped him,” ver. 28. The shame of nakedness came in with 
sin, Gen. iii. 7; and therefore Christ, when he came to satisfy for sin, and take 
it away, was made naked, and submitted to that shame, that he might prepare 
for us white raiment to cover us, fev. iii. 18. 

ond. They “ put on hima scarlet robe;” some old red cloak, such as the Ro- 
man soldiers wore, in imitation of the scarlet robes which kings and emperors 
wore, thus upbraiding him with his being called aking. ‘This sham of majesty 
they put upon him in his dress, when nothing but meanness and misery appeared 
in his countenance, only to expose him to the spectators as the more ridiculous; 
yet there was something of mystery in it: this was he that was red in his ap- 
parel, Zsa. lxiii. 1, 2; that washed his garments in wine, Gen. xlix. 10; therefore 
he was dressed in ascarlet robe. Our sins were as scarlet and crimson ; Christ’s 
being clad in a scarlet robe, signified his bearing our sins, to his shame, in his 
own body upon the tree, that we might wash our robes and make them white 
in the blood of the Lamb. ; 

3rd. They “platted a crown of thorns, and put it upon his head,” ver. 29. 
This was to carry on the humour of making him a mock king; yet, had they 
intended it only for a reproach, they might have platted a crown of straw or 
rushes, but they designed it to be painful to him, and to be literally, what 
crowns are said to be figuratively, lined with thorns; he that invented this 
abuse, it is likely, valued himself upon the wit of it; but there was a mystery in 
it. First. Thorns came in with sin, and were part of the curse that was the 
product of sin, Gen. iii. 18. Therefore Christ being made a curse for us, and 
dying to remove the curse from us, felt the pain and smart of those thorns, nay, 
and binds them as a crown to him, Job xxxi. 36, for his sufferings for us were 
his glory. Secondly. Now he answered the type of Abraham’s ram that was 
caught in the thicket, and so offered up instead of Isaac, Gen. xxii. 13. «Thirdly. 
Thorns signify afflictions, 2 Chr. xxxiii. 11. These Christ put into a crown, so 
much did he alter the property of them to them that are his, and give them 
cause to “glory in tribulation,” and made it to work for them a weight of glory. 
Fourthly. Christ was crowned with thorns, to shew that his kingdom was not 
of this world, nor the glory of it worldly glory, but is attended here with bonds 
and afflictions, while the glory of it is to be revealed. Fifthly. It was the cus- 
tom of some heathen nations to bring their sacrifices to the altars crowned with 
garlands; these thorns were the garlands with which this great sacrifice was 
crowned. Sirthly. These thorns, it is likely, fetched blood from his blessed 
head, which trickled down his face “ like the precious ointment” (typifying the 
blood of Christ with which he consecrated himself ) upon the head, which 
ran down upon the beard, even Aaron's beard,” Ps. cxxxiii. 2. Thus when he 
came to espouse to himself his love, his dove, his undefiled church, ‘his head 
was filled with dew, and his locks with the drops of the night,” Cant. v. 2. 

4th. ‘Chey “put a reed in his right hand;” this was intended for a mock 
sceptre, another of the insignia of the majesty they Jeered him with, as if this 
were asceptre good enough for such a king, as was like “a reed shaken with 
the wind, ch. xi. 7; like seeptre, like kingdom, both weak and wavering, and 
withering and worthless; but they were quite mistaken, for his throne is “for 
ever and ever, and the sceptre of his kingdom isa right sceptre,” Ps. xlv. 6. _ 

5th. * They bowed the knee before him, and mocked him, saying, Hail, King 
of the Jews.” Having made him a sham king, they thus made a Jest of doing 
homage to him, thus ridiculing his pretensions to sovereignty, as Joseph's 
brethren, Gen. xxxvii. 8, “ shalt thou indeed reign over us?” But as they were 
afterwards compelled to do obeisance to him, and enrich his dreams, so these 
here bowed the knee in scorn to him, who was soon after this exalted to the 
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right hand of God, that “to his name every knee might bow,” or break before 
him. It is ill jesting with that which, sooner or later, will come in earnest. 

6th. “ They spit upon him:” thus he had been abused in the high priest’s hall, 
ch. xxvi. 67. In doing homage, the subject kissed the sovereign in token of his 
allegiance; thus Samuel kissed Saul, and we are bid to “kiss the Son;” but 
they, in this mock homage, instead of kissing him, spat in his face; that blessed 
face, which outshines the sun, and before which the angels cover theirs, was 
thus polluted. It is strange that the sons of men should ever do such a piece 
of villany, and that the Son of God should ever sniffer such a piece of ignominy. 

wth. They “took the reed, and smote him on the head.” ‘That which they 
had made the mock ensign of his royalty, they now make the real instrument of 
their cruelty, and his pain. They smote him, it is probable, upon the crown of 
thorns, and so struck them into his head, that they might wound it the deeper, 
which made the more sport for them, to whom his pain was the greatest plea- 
sure. ‘Thus was he “despised and rejected of men, a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief.” All this misery and shame he underwent that he might 
purchase for us everlasting life, and joy, and glory. : 

Thirdly. The conveying of him to the place of execution. After they had 
mocked and abused him, as long as they thought fit, they then “ took the robe 
off from him,” to signify their divesting him of all that kingly authority they had 
invested him with, by putting it on him; and they put his own raiment on him, 
because that was to fall to the soldiers’ share that were employed in the execu- 
tion. ‘They took off the robe, but no mention is made of their taking off the 
crown of thorns, whence it is commonly supposed (though there is no certainty 
of it) that he was crucified with that on his head ; for, as he is a priest upon his 
throne, so he was a king upon his cross. Christ was led to be crucified in his 
own raiment, because he himself was to “bear our sins in his own body upon 
the tree.” And here, 

1, They lead him away to be erucified. ‘‘ He was led as a lamb to the slaugh- 
ter,” as a sacrifice to the altar. We may well imagine how they hurried him on, 
and dragged him along with all the speed possible, lest any thing should inter- 
vene to prevent the glutting of their cruel rage with his precious blood. It is 
likely they now loaded him with taunts and reproaches, and treated him as the 
offscouring of allthings. They led him away out of the city, for Christ, “that 
he might sanctify the people with his own blood, suffered without the gate,” 
Heb. xiii. 12, as if he that was the glory of them that waited for redemption 
in Jerusalem, were not worthy to live among them. To this he himself had 
an eye when, in the parable, he speaks of his being cast out of the vineyard, 
ch. xxii. 39. 

2. They compelled Simon of Cyrene to bear his cross, ver. 30. It seems at 
first he carried the cross himself, as Isaac carried the wood for the burnt 
offering, which was to burn him. And this was intended, as other things, both 
for pain andshame tohim. But, after a while, they took the cross off from him, 
either, Ist. In compassion to him, because they saw it was too great a load for 
him. We ean hardly think they had any consideration of that; yet it teaches 
us that God considers the frame of his people, and will not “ suffer them to be 
tempted above what they are able;” he gives them some breathing-time, but 
they must expect that the cross will return, and the lucid intervals only give 
them space to prepare for the next fit. But, 2nd. Perhaps it was because 
he could not, with the cross on his back, go forward so fast as they would 
have him. Or, 3rd. They were afraid lest he should faint away under the 
load of his cross, and die, and so prevent what their malice further intended 
to do against him. ‘Thus even the tender mercies of the wicked, which seem 
to be so, are really cruel. Taking the cross off from him, they compelled one 
Simon of Cyrene, pressing him to the service by the authority of the governor 
or the priests. It was a reproach, and none would do it but by compulsion. 
Some think this Simon was a disciple of Christ, at least a well-wisher to him, 
and they knew it, and therefore put this upon him. Note, All that will ap- 
prove themselves disciples indeed, must follow Christ, “bearing his cross,” 
ch. xvi. 14; “ bearing his reproach,” Hebd. xiii. 13; we must know “the fellow- 
ship of his sufferings” for us, and patiently submit to all the sufferings for him 
we are called out to; for those only shall reign with him that suffer with him, 
shall sit with him in his kingdom that drink of his cup, and are baptized with 
his baptism. 


33 And when they were come unto a place called 
Golgotha, that is to say, a place ofa skull, 34 They 
gave him vinegar to drink mingled with gall: and 
when he had tasted thereof, he would not drink. 
35 And they crucified him, and parted his garments, 
casting lots: that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the prophet, They parted my garments 
among them, and upon my vesture did they cast 
lots. 36 And sitting down they watched him there ; 
37 And set up over his head his accusation written, 
THIS IS JESUS THE KING OF THE JEWS. 
38 Then were there two thieves crucified with him, 
one on the right hand, and another on the left. 39 
And they that passed by reviled him, wagging their 
heads, 40 And saying, Thou that destroyest the 
temple, and buildest i in three days, save thyself. 
If thou be the Son of God, come down from the cross. 
41 Likewise also the chief priests mocking him, with 
the scribes and elders said, 42 He saved others ; 
himself he cannot save. If he be the King of Israel, 
let him now come down from the cross, and we will 


believe him. 43 He trusted in God; let him deliver 
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him now, if he will have him: for he said, I am the 
o = : 3 
Son of God. 44 The thieves also, which were cru- 
cified with him, cast the same in his teeth. 45 Now 
from the sixth hour there was darkness over all the 
land unto the ninth hour. 46 And about the ninth 
: 4 z ; 5 ay * e eaie 
hour Jesus cried with a loud voice, saying, Eh, Eh, 
Jp “d f Y 1 
lama sabachthani? that is to say, My God, my God, 
. lard ¥ 
why hast thou forsaken me? 47 Some of them that 
e rie 
stood there, when they heard that, said, This man 
5 ans = F 
calleth for Elias. 48 And straightway one of them 
ran, and took a spunge, and filled 7 with vinegar, and 
zs Fy . ry 

put 7 on a reed, and gave him to drink, 49 The 
rest said, Let be, let us see whether Elias will come 
to save him. 

We have here the crucifixion of our Lord Jesus. First. The place where 
our Lord Jesus was put to death. 

1, They came to a place called Golgotha, near adjoining to Jerusalem, pro- 
bably the common Ae of execution. If he had had a house of his own in 
Jerusalem, probably, for his greater disgrace, they would have crucified him 
before his own door. But now, in the same place where criminals weve sacri- 
ficed to the justice of the government, was our Lord Jesus sacrificed to the 
justice of God. Some think it is called the place of a skull, because it was the 
common charnel-house, where the bones and skulls of dead men were laid 
together out of the way, lest people should touch them, and be defiled there- 
by. Here lay the trophies of death’s victory over multitudes of the children 
of men; and when, by dying, Christ would destroy death, he added. this cir- 
pate ata of honour to his victory, that he triumphed over death upon his own 

unghill. 

2. There they crucified him, ver. 35; nailed his hands and feet to the cross, 
and then reared it up, and him hanging on it; for so the manner of the Romans 
was to crucify. Let our hearts be touched with the feeling of that exquisite 
pain which our blessed Saviour now endured, and let us lock npon him who 
was thus pierced, and mourn. Was ever sorrow like unto his sorrow? And 
when we behold what manner of death he died, let us in that behold with what 
manner of love he loved us. 

Secondly. The barbarous and abusive treatment they gave him, in which 
their wit and malice vied which shculd excel; asif death, so great a death, 
were not bad enough, they contrived to add to the bitterness and terror of it. 

1. By the drink they provided for him before he was nailed to the cross, ver. 34. 
It was usual to have a cup of spiced wine for those to drink of that were to be 
put to death, according to Solomon’s direction, Pr. xxxi. 6,7, “‘ Give strong 
drink to him that is ready to perish;” but with that eup which Christ was to 
drink of, they mingled wormwood and gall, to make it sour and bitter. This 
signified, Ist, The sin of man, which is a root of bitterness, “ bearing gall and 
wormwood,” Deu. xxix. 18._ The sinner perhaps rolls it under his tongue as a 
sweet morsel, but to God it is grapes of gall, Dew. xxxii. 32. It was so to the 
Lord Jesus when he bore our sins, and, sooner or later, it will be so to the sin- 
ner himself, bitterness at the latter end, more bitter than death, Hecl. vii. 26. 
2nd. It signified the wrath of God; that cup which his Father put into his 
hand, a bitter cup indeed, like the bitter water which caused the curse, 
Num. y.18. ‘This drink they offered him, as was literally foretold, Ps. lxix. 21. 
And, I’irst. He tasted thereof, and so had the worst of it; took the bitter taste 
into his mouth; he let no bitter cup go by him untasted, when he was making 
atonement for all our sinful Grhae ot forbidden fruit, now he was tasting death 
in its full bitterness. Secondly. He would not drink it, because he would not 
have the best of it; would have nothing like an opiate to lessen his sense of 
pain; for he would die so as to feel himself die, because he had so much work 
to do, as our high priest, in his suffering work. 

2. By the dividing of his garments, ver. 35. When they nailed him to the 
cross, they stripped him of his garments, at least his upper garments ; for by sin 
we were made naked to our shame, and thus he purchased for us white raiment 
to coyer us. If we be at any time stripped of our comforts for Christ, let us 
bear it patiently ; he was stripped for us. Enemies may strip us of our clothes 
but cannot strip us of our best coniforts; cannot take from us the garments of 
praise. ‘The clothes of those that are executed are the executioner’s fee. Four 
soldiers were employed in crucifying Christ, and they must each of them have 
ashare. His upper garment, if it were divided, wonld be of no use to any of 
them, and therefore they agreed to cast lots for it. 1st. Some think the gar- 
ment was so fine and rich that it was worth contending for; but that agreed 
not with the poverty Christ appeared in. 2nd. Perhaps they had heard of those 
that had been cured by touching the hem of his garment, and they thought it 
valuable for some magic virtue init. Or, 3rd. They hoped to get money of his 
friends for such a sacred relic. Or, 4th. Because, in derision, they would seem 
to put a value upon it as royal clothing. Or, 5th. It was for diversion, to pass 
away the time while they waited for his death, they would play a game at dice 
for the clothes; but, whatever they designed, the Word of God was herein 
accomplished. In that famous Psalm, the first words of which Christ made use 
of upon the cross, it was said, “they parted my garments among them, and cast 
lots upon my vesture,” Ps. xxii. 18, which was never true of David, but looks 
primarily at Christ, of whom David in spirit spake: then is the offence of this 
part of the cross ceased ; for it appears to have been “ by the determinate coun- 
sel and foreknowledge of God.” Christ stripped himself of his glories to divide 
them among us. They now sat down and watched him, ver. 36. The chief 
priests were careful, no donbt, in setting this suaxt, lest the people, whom the 
still stood in awe of, should rise and rescue him. But Providence so ordere 
it, that those who were appointed to watch him, thereby became unexceptionable 
witnesses for him; having the opportunity to see and hear that which extorted 
from them that noble confession, ver. 54, “‘ Truly this was the Son of God.” 

3. By the title set up over his head, ver. 37. It was usual, for the vindicating 
of public justice, and putting the greater shame upon malefactors that were 
executed, not only by a crier to proclaim before them, but by a writing also 
over their heads, to notify what was the crime for which they suffered ; so they 
set up over Christ’s head, his accusation written, to give public notice of the 
charge against him, “ This is Jesus, the King of the Jews.’ his they designed 
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for his reproach, but God so overruled it, that even his accusation redounded 
to his honour. For, Ist. Here was no crime alleged against him. It is not said 
that he was a pretended Saviour, or a usurping king, though they would have 
it thought so, Jno. xix. 21. But, This is Jesus, a Saviour, to be sure that was 
no erime; and, This is the King of the Jews, nor was that a erime,—for they 
expected that the Messiah should be so,—so that, his enemies themselves being 
hee he did no evil. Nay, 2nd: Here was a very glorious truth asserted 
concerning him, that he is Jesus, the King of the Jews, that king whom the 
Jews expected, and ought to have submitted to; so that his accusation 
amounts to this,—that he was the true Messiah, and Saviour of the world; 
as Balaam, when he was sent for to curse Israel, blessed them altogether, an 
that three times, Nwm. xxiy. 10; so Pilate, instead of accusing Christ as a 
criminal, proclaimed him a king, and that three times, in three inscriptions. 
Thus God makes men to serve his purposes quite beyond their own. 

4. By his companions with him in suffering, ver. 38. “* There were two thieves 
erucified with him” at the same time, in the same place, under the same guard. 
Two highwaymen, or robbers upon the road, as the word properly signifies. It 
is probable this was appointed to be the execution day, and therefore they 
hurried the prosecution of Christ in the morning, that they might have him 
ready to be executed with the other criminals. Some think Pilate ordered it 
thus, that this piece of necessary justice in executing these thieves, might atone 
for his injustice in condemning Christ; others, that the Jews contrived it to 
add to the ignominy of the sufferings of our Lord Jesus; however it was, the 
Scripture was fulfilled in it, Jsa. hii. 12, “‘ He was numbered with the trans- 
gressors.” 

Ist. It was a reproach to him that he was crucified with them. 
while he lived, he was separate from sinners, yet, in their deaths, they were not 
divided; but he was made to partake with the vilest malefactors in their 
plagues, as if he had been a partaker with them in their sins; for he was made 
sin for us, and took upon him “the likeness of sinful flesh.” He was at his 
death numbered among the transgressors, and had his lot with the wicked, that 
we, at our death, might be numbered among the saints, and have our lot among 
the chosen. 

2nd. It was an additional reproach that he was crucified in the midst between 
them, as if he had been the worst of the three, the principal malefactor ; for 
among three, the middle is the place for the chief. Every circumstance was 
contrived to his dishonour, as if a Saviour were of all other the greatest 
sinner. It was also intended to rutile and discompose him in his last moments 
with the shrieks, and groans, and blasphemies of these malefactors, who, it is 
likely, made a hideous outery when they were nailed to the cross; but thus 
would Christ affect himself with the miseries of sinners, when he was suffering 
for their salvation. Some of Christ’s apostles were afterwards crucified, as 
Peter and Andrew, but none of them were crucified with him, lest it should 
have looked as if they had been joint undertakers with him in satisfying for 
man’s sin, and joint purchasers of life and glory; therefore he was crucified 
between two malefactors, who could not be supposed to contribute any thing 
to the merit of his death ; for he “himself bore our sins in his own body.” 

5. By the blasphemies and revilings with which they loaded him when he was 
hanging upon the cross; though we read not that they cast any reflections on 
the thieves that were crucified with him, One would have thought when they 
had nailed him to the cross, they had done their worst, and malice itself had 
been exhausted. Indeed, if a criminal be put in the pillory, or carted, because 
it is a punishment less than death, it is usually attended with such expressions 
of abuse; but a dying man, though an ill man, should be treated with compas- 
sion. Itis an idabisBle revenge, indeed, which will not be satisfied with death, 
so great a death. But to complete the humiliation of the Lord Jesus, and to 
shew that when he was dying, he was bearing iniquity, he was then loaded with 
reproach, and for aught appears, not one of his friends, who the other day cried 
hosanna to him, durst be seen to shew him any respect. 

Ist. Ihe common people “that passed by reviled him.” His extreme misery, 
and exemplary patience under it, did not mollify them, or make them to relent ; 
but they who by their outcries brought him to this, now think to justify them- 
selves in it by their reproaches, as if they did well to condemn him. They 
reviled him, ¢BAacpyyovv; they blasphemed him, and blasphemy it was in the 
strictest sense, speaking evil of him who “ thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God,” Observe here, 

First. The persons that reviled him. “ They that passed by,’—the travellers 
that went along the road, and it was a great road, leading from Jerusalem to 
Gibeon,—they were possessed with prejudices against him by the reports and 
clamours of the high priest’s creatures. It is a hard thing, and requires more 
application and resolution than is ordinarily met with, to keep up a good 
opinion of persons and things that are every where run down and spoken 
against. Every one is apt to say as the most say, and to throw a stone at that 
which is put into an ill name. Turba Remi sequitur fortunam semper et odit 
damnatos,—‘ the Roman rabble fluctuate with a man’s fluctuating fortunes, 
and fail not to depress those that are sinking.’ Juv. 

Secondly. The gesture they used in contempt of him: “ Wagging their 
heads,” which signifies their triumph in his fall, and their insulting over him, 
Isa. xxxvii. 22; Jer. xviii. 16; Lam.ii. 15. The language of it was, “ Aha, so 
would we have it,” Ps. xxxy. 25. Thus they insulted over him that was the 
Saviour of their country, as the Philistines did over Samson, the destroyer of 
their country. This very gesture was prophesied of, Ps. xxii. 8, “ ‘Chey shake 
the head at me;” and Ps, eix. 25. 

Thirdly. The taunts and jeers they uttered. These are here recorded. 
lst. ‘They upbraided him with his destroying the temple. ‘Though the judges 
themselves were sensible that what he had said of that was misrepresented, as 
appears, Mark xiv. 19, yet they industriously spread it among the people, to 
bring an odium upon him, that he had a design to destroy the temple, than 
which nothing would more incense the people against him. And this was not 
the only time that the enemies of Christ had laboured to make others believe 
that ill of religion, and the people of God, which they themselves have known 
to be false, and the charge unjust. “Thou that destroyest the temple,” that 
vast and strong fabric, try thy strength now in plucking up that cross, and 
drawing those nails, and so save thyself; if thou hast the power thou hast 
boasted of, this is a proper time to exert it, and give proof of it; for itis sup- 
posed every man will do his utmost to save himself. This made the cross of 
Christ such a stumbling-block to the Jews, that they looked upon it to be 
meonsistent with the power of the Messiah ; he was crucified in weakness, 
2 Cor. xiii. 4. So it seemed to them; but indeed Christ crucified is the power 
of God. 2nd. They upbraid him with his saying that he was the Son of God; 
If thou be so, say they, ‘Come down from the cross.” Now they take the 
devil’s words out of his mouth, with which he tempted him in the wilderness, 
ch. iy. 3, 6, and renew the same‘assault, “If thou be the Son of God.” They 
think, now or never he must prove himself to be the Son of God; forgetting 
that he had proved it by the miracles he wrought, particularly his raising the 
dead ; nor willing to wait for the complete proof of it by his own resurrection 
to which he had so often referred himself and them; which, if they had 
observed it, would haye anticipated the offence of the cross. This comes of 
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| Judging things by the present aspect of them, without a due remembrance of 
| what is past, anda patient expectation of what may further be prodneed, 

2nd. The chief priests and scribes, the church rulers and the elders, the state 
rulers, they mocked him, ver. 41. They did not think it enough to invite the 
rabble to do it, but gave Christ the dishonour, and themselves the diversion, of 
reproaching him in their own proper persons. ‘They should have been in the 
temple at their devotion; for it was the first day of the feast of unleavened 
bread, when there was to be a holy convocation, Lev. xxiii. 7; but they were 
here at the place of execution, spitting their venom at the Lord Jesus. How 
much below the grandeur and gravity of their character was this? Could any 
thing tend more to make them contemptible and base before the people? One 
would have thought, though they neither feared God, nor regarded man, yet 
common prudence should have taught them, who had so great a hand in 
Christ’s death, to keep as much as might be behind the curtain, and to play 
least in sight; but nothing is so mean as that malice may stick at it. Did they 
disparage themselves thus to do despite to Christ, and shall we be afraid of 
disparaging ourselves by joining with the multitude to do him honour, and not 
rather say, “If this be to be vile, I will be yet more vile.” Two things the 
priests and elders upbraided him with : 

First. That he could not save hiniself, ver. 42, He had been before abused 
| in his prophetical.and kingly office, and now in his priestly office as a Saviour. 
1st. They take it for granted he could not save himself, and therefore had not 
the power he pretended to, when really he would not save himself, because he 
would die to save us. They should have argued, ‘he saved others, therefore 
he could save himself; and if he do not, it is for some good reason.’ But, 
2nd. They would insinuate, that because he did not now save himself, there- 
fore all his pretence to save others was but sham and delusion, and was never 
| really done ; though the truth of his miracles was demonstrated beyond con- 
tradiction. 3rd. They upbraid him with being the king of Israel. They 
dreamed of the external pomp and power of the Messiah, and therefore 


| thought the cross altogether disagreeable to the king of Israel, and incon- 
| sistent with that character. Many people could like the king of Israel well 


enough, if he would but come down from the cross,—if they could have his 
kingdom without the tribulation, through which they must enter into it. But 
the matter is settled, if no cross, then no Christ, no crown; those that would 
reign with him, must be willing to suffer with him, for Christ and his cross are 
nailed together in this world. 4th. They challenged him to come down froin 
the cross. And what had become of us then, and the work of our redemption 
and salvation? If he had been provoked by these scoffs to come down from 
the cross, and so to have left his undertaking unfinished, we had been for ever 


| undone; but his unchangeable love and resolution set.him above and fortified 


| believe him. 


| from the dead, that the ‘‘ disciples came by night and stole him away.” 


him against this temptation, so that he did not fail, nor was discouraged, 
5th. They promised, that if he would come down from the cross, they would 
Let him give them that proof of his being the Messiah, and they 
would own him to be so. When they had formerly demanded a sign, he told 


_ them the sign he would give them should be, not his coming down from the 


cross, but, which was a greater instance of his power, his coming up from the 
grave, which they had not patience to wait two or three days for. If he had 
come down from the cross, they might with as much reason have said that the 
soldiers had juggled in nailing him to it, as they said, when he was raised 
But to 
promise ourselves, that we would believe, if we had such and such means and 


| motives of faith, as we ourselves would prescribe, when we do not improve 


what God has appointed, is not only a gross instance of the deceitfulness of 
our hearts, but the sorry refuge, or subterfuge rather, of an obstinate, destroy- 
ooo 

Secondly. That God his Father would not save him, ver. 43: ‘ He trusted in 
God,” that is, he pretended to do so; for he said, “Iam the Son of God,” 
Those who call God Father, and themselves his children, thereby profess to 
put a confidence in him, Ps. ix. 10. Now they suggest, that he did but deceive 
himself and others, when he made himself so much the darling of Heaven; for 
if he had been the Son of God, (as Job’s friends argued concerning him,) he 
would not haye been abandoned to all this misery, mueh less aband ned in it. 
This was a sword in his bones, as David complains of the like, Ps. xlii. 10; and 
it was a two-edged sword, for it was intended, Ist. To vilify him, and to make 
the standers-by think him a deceiver and an impostor; as if his saying that he 
was the Son of God were now effectually disproved. 2nd. ‘To terrify him, 
and drive him to distrust and despair of his Father’s power and love; which 
some think was the thing he feared, religiously feared, prayed against, and was 
delivered from, Heb. vy. 7. David complained more of the endeavours of his 
persecutors to shake his faith, and drive him from his hope in God, than of 
their attempts to shake his throne, and drive him from his kingdom; their say- 
ing, “There is no help for him in God,” Ps. iii. 2; and “God has forsaken 
him,” Ps. lxxi. 11. In this, as in other things, he was a type of Christ. Nay, 
these very words David, in that famous prophecy of Christ, mentions, as spoken 
by his enemies, Ps. xxii. 8: He “trusted on the Lord that he would deliver 
him.” Sure these priests and scribes had forgot their psalter, or they would 
not have used these same words, so exactly to answer the type and prophecy. 
But “the Scriptures must be fulfilled.” 4. ; 

3rd. ‘lo complete the reproach, “ the thieves also which were crucified with 
him,” were not only not reviled as he was, as if they had been saints, compared 
with him; but, though fellow sufferers with him, jomed in with his persecutors, 
and ‘cast the same in his teeth,” that is, one of them did, who said, “ If thou be 
the Christ, save thyself and us,” Lu. xxiii. 39. One would think, of all people, this 
thief had least cause, and should have had least mind to banter Christ. Part- 
ners in suffering, though for different causes, usually commiserate one another; 
and few, whatever they have done before, will breathe their last in revilings; 
but it seems the greatest mortifications of the body, and the most, humbling 
rebukes of Providence, will not of themselyes mortify the corruptions of the 
soul, nor suppress the wickedness of the wicked, without the grace of God. 

Well, thus our Lord Jesus, having undertaken to satisfy the justice of God, 
for the wrong done him in his honour by sin, he did it by suffering in his 
honour; not only by divesting himself of that which was due to him as the Son 
of God, but by submitting to the utmost indignity that could be done to the 
worst of men; because he was made sin for us, he was thus made a curse for 
us, to make reproach easy to us, if at any time we suffer it, and have all manner 
of evil said against us falsely for righteousness’ sake. — 

Thirdly. We have here the frowns of Heaven which our Lord Jesus was 
under, in the midst of all these injuries and indignities from men. Concerning 
which, observe, . i 

1. How this was signified by an extraordinary and miraculous eclipse of the 
sun, which continued for three hours, ver. 45. There was darkness ém racav 
my ynv, “over all the earth,” so most interpreters understand it, though our 
translation confines it to that land. Some of the ancients appealed to the 
annals of the nations concerning this extraordinary eclipse at the death of 
Christ, as a thing well known, and which gave notice to those parts of the 
world of something great then in doing, as the sun’s going back in Hezekiah’s 
time did. It is reported that Dionysius, at Heliopolis, in Egypt, took notice of 
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id, Aut Deus nature patitur, aut mundi machina dissol- 
dof nature is suffering, or the machine of the world is 
An extraordinary light gave intelligence of the birth 
of Christ, ch. ii. 2, and therefore it was proper an extraordinary darkness 
should notify his death, for he is “the light of the world.” The indignities 
done to our Lord Jesus made the heavens astonished, and horribly afraid, and 
even put into disorder and confusion : such wickedness as this the sun never 
saw before, and therefore withdrew, and would not see this. ‘his surprising, 
amazing darkness was designed to stop the mouths of those blasphemers who 
were reviling Christ as he hung on the cross; and it should seem for the pre- 
sent to have struck such a terror upon them, that though their hearts were not 
changed, yet they were silent, and stood doubting what this should mean, till 
after three hours the darkness scattered, and then, as appears by ver. 47, like 
Pharaoh, when the plague was over, they hardened their hearts. But that 
which was principally intended in this darkness was, : 

Ist. Christ’s present conflict with the powers of darkness. Now the prince 
of this world, and his forces, the rulers of the darkness of this world, were to 
be east out, to be spoiled, and vanquished; and to make his victory the more 
illustrious, he fights them on their own ground, gives them all the advantage 
they could have against him by this darkness, lets them take the wind and sun, 
and yet baflles them, and so becomes more than a conqueror. phe 

2nd. His present want of heavenly comforts. This darkness signified that 
dark cloud which the human soul of our Lord Jesus was now under. God 
makes his sun to shine upon the just and upon the unjust, but eyen the light of 
the sun was withheld from our Saviour when he was made sin for us. “A 
pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun;” but because now his soul 
was exceeding sorrowful, and the cup of Divine displeasure was filled to him 
without mixture, even the light of the sun was suspended. When earth denied 
him a drop of cold water, heaven denied him a beam of light; being to deliver 
us from utter darkness, he did himself, in the depth of his sufferings, walk in 
darkness, and had no light, Zsa. 1.10. During the three hours that this dark- 
ness continued, we do not find that he said one word, but passed this time in a 
silent retirement into his own soul, which was now in an agony, wrestling with 
the powers of darkness, and taking in the impressions of his ather’s displea- 
sure, not against himself, but the sin of man, which he was now making his 
soul an offering for. Never were there three such hours since the day that 
God created man upon the earth, never such a dark and awful scene ; the crisis 
of that great affair of man’s redemption and salvation. ‘ 

2. How he complained of it, ver. 46.. “ About the ninth hour,” when it began 
to clear up, after a long and silent conflict, “ Jesus eried, Eli, Ki, lama sabach- 
thani?” The words are related in the Syriac tongue, in which they were 
spoken, because worthy of double remark, and for the sake of the perverse 
construction which his enemies put upon them, in putting Elias for Eli. Now 
observe here, = ae . 

Ist. Whence he borrowed this complaint, from Ps. xxii. 1. It is likely he did 
not (as some have thought) repeat the whole psalm; yet hereby he intimated, 
that the whole was to be applied to him, and that David in spirit there spake 
of his humiliation and exaltation. This, and that other word, “ Into thy hands 
I commit my spirit,” he fetched from Dayid’s psalms, (though he could have 
expressed himself in his own words,) to teach us of what use the Word of God 
is to us to direct us in prayer, and to recommend to us the use of Scripture 
expressions in prayer, which will help our infirmities. 

2nd. How he uttered it, “with a loud voice;” which speaks the extremity of 
his pain and anguish, the strength of nature remaining in him, and the great 
earnestness of his spirit in this expostulation. Now the Scripture was fulfilled, 
Joel iii. 15, 16, “ The sun and the moon shall be darkened. ‘The Lord shall also 
roar out of Zion, and utter his voice from Jerusalem.” David often speaks of 
his erying aloud in prayer, Ps. ly. 17. 

3rd. What the complaint was, “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” A strange complaint to come from the mouth of our Lord Jesus, who, 
we are sure, was God’s elect, in whom his soul delighted, Zsa. xlii. 1, and one in 

- whom he was always well pleased. The Father now loved him, nay, he knew 
that therefore he loved him, because he laid down his life for the sheep; what, 
and yet forsaken of him, and in the midst of his sufferings too? Sure never 
sorrow was like unto that sorrow, which extorted such a complaint as this 
from one who, being perfectly free from sin, could never be a terror to him- 
self; but the heart knows its own bitterness: no wonder that such a complaint 
as this made the earth to quake, and rent the rocks; for it is enough to “ make 
both the ears of every one that hears it to tingle,” and ought to be spoken of 
with great reverence. Note, 

First. That our Lord Jesus was, in his sufferings, for a time forsaken by his 
Father. So he saith himself, who we are sure was under no mistake concern. 
ing his own case. Not that the union between the Divine and human nature 
was in the least weakened or shocked ; no, he was now, by the Eternal Spirit, 
offering himself. Nor, as if there were any abatement of his Father’s love to 
him, or his to his Father; we are sure there was upon his mind no horror of 
God, or despair of his favour, nor any thing of the torments of hell; but his 
Tather forsook him, that is, 1st. He delivered him up into the hands of his 
enemies, and did not appear to deliver him out of their hands. He let loose the 
powers of darkness against him, and suffered them to do their worst, worse 
than against Job. Now was that scripture fulfilled, Job xvi. 9, “ God has 
turned me over into the hands of the wicked,” and no angel is sent from heaven 
to deliver him, no friend on earth raised up to appear for him. 2nd. He with- 
drew from him the present comfortable sense of his complacency in him. 
When his soul was first troubled, he had a voice from heaven to comfort him, 
Jno. xii. 27, 28; when he was in his agony in the garden, there appeared an 
angel from heaven strengthening him; but now he had neither the one nor the 
other. God hid his face from him, and for a while withdrew his rod and staff 
in the darksome valley. God forsook him, not as he forsook Saul, leaving him 
to an endless despair, but as sometimes he forsook David, leaving him to a 
present despondency. 37d. He let out upon his soul an afflicting sense of his 
wrath against man for sin. Christ was made sin for us, a curse for us; and 
therefore, though God loved him as a Son, he frowned upon him asa surety. 
‘These impressions he was pleased to admit, and to wave that resistance of 
them which he could have made; because he would accommodate himself to 
this part of his undertaking, as he had done to all the rest, when it was in his 
power to have avoided it. 

Secondly. That Christ’s being forsaken of his Father was the most grievous 
of his sufferings, and that which he complained most of. Here he laid the most 
doleful accents ; he did not say, ‘Why am 1 scourged? and why spit upon? 
and why nailed to the. cross ?’ Nor did he say to his disciples, when they turned 
their back upon him, ‘ Why have ye forsaken me?’ But when his Father stood 
at a distance, he cried out thus; for this was it that put wormwood and 
zall into the aftliction and misery. This brought the waters into the soul, 
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Thirdly. That our Lord Jesus, even when he was thus forsaken of his Father. 
yet he kept hold of him as his God notwithstanding ; “ My God, my God 2 
though forsaking me, yet mine. Christ was God's servant in carrying on the 
170 
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| work of redemption; to him he was to make satisfaction, and by him to be 
carried through and crowned; and upon that account he calls him his God; 
for he was now doing his will; see Jsa. xlix. 4,9. This supported him, an 
bore him up, that even in the depth of his sufferings God was his God, and this 
he resolves to keep fast hold of. ; 
| 3. See how his enemies impiously bantered and ridiculed this complaint, 
ver. 47; “They said, This man calleth for Elias.”. Some think this was the 
ignorant mistake of the Roman soldiers, who had heard talk of Elias, and of 
the Jews’ expectation of the coming of Blias, but knew not the signification of 
Eli, Eli, and so made this blundering comment upon these words of Christ, 
erhaps not hearing the latter part of what he said, for the noise of the people. 
Note, Many of the reproaches cast upon the Word of God, and the people of 
God, take rise from gross mistakes. Divine truths are often corrupted by 
ignorance of the language and style of the Scripture. Those that hear by the 
halves, pervert what they hear. But others think it was the wilful mistake of 
some of the Jews, who knew very well what he said, but were minded to abuse 
him, and make themselves and their companions merry, and to misrepresent 
him as one that, being forsaken of God, was driven to trust in creatures; per- 
haps hinting also, that he who had pretended to be himself the Messiah, would 
now be glad to be beholden to Elias, who-was expected to be only the harbin- 
ger and forerunner of the Messiah. Note, It is no new thing for the most 
pious devotions of the best men to be ridiculed and abused by profane scofiers ; 
nor are we to think it strange, if what is well said in praying and preaching, be 
misconstrued, and turned to our reproach; Christ’s words were so, though he 
spake as never man spake. 5 

Fourthly. The cold comfort which his enemies ministered to him in this 
agony, which was like all the rest. 

1, Some “ gave him vinegar to drink,” ver. 48: instead of some cordial water, 
to revive and refresh him under this heavy burthen, they tantalized him with 
that which did not only add to the reproach they were loading him with, but 
did too sensibly represent that cup of trembling which his Father had put into 
his hand. ‘ One of them ran” to fetch it, seeming to be officious to him, but 
really glad of an opportunity to abuse and affront him, and afraid lest any one 
should take it out of his hands. : 

2. Others, with the same purpose of disturbing and abusing him, refer him to 
Elias, ver. 49: “Let be, let us see whether Elias will come to save him.” ‘Come, 
let him alone, his case is desperate, neither heaven nor earth can help him; let 
us do nothing either to hasten his death, or to retard it; he has appealed to 
Elias, and to Elias let him go.’ 


50 Jesus, when he had cried again with a loud 
voice, yielded up the ghost. 51 And, behold, the 
veil of the temple was rent in twain from the top 
to the bottom; and the earth did quake, and the 
rocks rent; 52 And the graves were opened; and 
many bodies of the saints which slept arose, 53 
And came out of the graves after his resurrection, 
and went into the holy city, and appeared unto 
many. 54 Now when the centurion, and they that 
were with him, watching Jesus, saw the earthquake, 
and those things that were done, they feared greatly, 
saying, Truly this was the Son of God. 55 And 
many women were there beholding afar off, which 
followed Jesus from Galilee, ministering unto him: 
56 Among which was Mary Magdalene, and Mary 
the mother of James and Joses, and the mother of 
Zebedee’s children. 


We have here at length an account of the death of Christ, and several re- 
markable passages that attended it. 

First. The manner how he breathed his last, ver. 50. Between the third and 
the sixth hour, that is, between nine and twelve o’clock, as we reckon, he was 
nailed to the cross; and soon after the ninth hour, that is, between three and 
four o’clock in the afternoon, he died. That was the time of the offering of the 
evening sacrifice, and the time when the paschal lamb was killed; and Christ 
our passover is sacrificed for us, and offered himself inthe evening of the world, 
a sacrifice to God, of a sweet smelling-savour. It was at that time of the day 
that the angel Gabriel delivered to Daniel that glorious prediction of the 
Messiah, Dan. ix. 21, 24, And some think that, from that very time when the - 
angel spoke it, to this time when Christ died, was just seventy weeks, that is 
four hundred and ninety years to a day, to an hour; as the departure of Israel 
out of Egypt, was at the end of the four hundred and thirty years, even the 
selfsame day, Hx. xii. 41. ‘Two things are here noted concerning the manner 
of Christ’s dying: 

1. That he “ cried with a loud voice,” as before, ver. 46. Now, 

Ist. This was a sign, that after ail his pains and fatigues, yet his life was 
whole in him, and nature strong.. The voice of dying men is one of the first 
things that fails; with a panting breath, and a faltering tongue, a few broken 
words are hardly spoken, and more hardly heard. But Christ just before he 
expired, spoke like a mar in his full strength, to shew that his life was not 
forced trom him, but was freely delivered i him into his Father's hands, as 
his own act and deed. He that had strength to ery thus when he died, could 
have got loose from the arrest he was under, and have bid defiance to the 
powers of death; but to shew that by “the Eternal Spirit he offered himself,” 
Being: the priest as well as the sacrifice, he “cried with a loud voice.” 

2nd. It was significant. This loud voice shews that he attacked our spiritual 
enemics with an undaunted courage, and such a bravery of resolution, as 
speaks him hearty in the cause, and daring in the encounter. He was now 
spoiling principalities and powers, and in this loud voice he did as it were 
shout for mastery, as one mighty to save, Jsa. lxiii. 1; and compare with this, 
; Isa. xlii. 13, 14, He now bowed himself with all his might, as Samson did, 
when he said, “Let me die with the Philistines,” Jud. xvi. 30. Animamque in 


| vulnere ponit,—‘and lays down his life.’ His erying with a loud yoice when 
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-he died, signified that his death should be published and proclaimed to all the 
world; all mankind being concerned in it, and obliged to take notice of it. 
Christ’s loud ery was like a trumpet blown over the sacrifices. 

2. That then he ‘fyielded up the ghost;” this is the usual periphrasis of 
dying. To shew that the Son of God, upon the cross, did truly and properly 
die by the violence of the pain he was put to, his soul was separated from his 
body, and so his body was left really and truly dead. It was certain he did die, 
for it was requisite he should die: “thus it was written,” both in the close 
rolls of the Divine counsels, and in the letters patent of the Divine predictions, 
and therefore thus “it behoved him to suffer.” Death being the penalty for 
the breach of the first covenant, “thou shalt surely die,” the Mediator of the 
new covenant must make atonement by means of death, otherwise no remis- 
sion, Heb. ix. 15.. He had undertaken to make his soul an offering for sin, and 
he did it when he yielded up the ghost, and voluntarily resigned it. 

Secondly. The miracles that attended his death. So many miracles being 
wrought by him in his life, we might well expect some to be wrought concern- 
ing him at his death, for his name was called Wonderful. Had he been fetched 
away as Elijah ina fiery chariot, that had itself been miracle enough; but being 
sent for away by an ignominious cross, it was requisite that his humiliation 
should be attended with some signal emanations of the Divine glory, 

1. “ Behold, the veil of the temple was rent in twain.” This relation is 
ushered in with “ behold,” turn aside and see this great sight, and be astonished 
at it. Just as our Lord Jesus expired, at the time of the offering of the even- 
ing sacrifice, and upon a solemn day, when the priests were officiating in the 
temple, and might themselves be eye-witnesses of it, “the veil of the temple 
was rent” by an invisible power; that veil which parted between the holy 
place, and the most holy. They had condemned him for saying, “I will destroy 
this temple,” understanding it literally, now by this specimen of his power he 
let them know, that if he had pleased he could have made his words good. In 
this, as in other of Christ’s miracles, there was a mystery. 

Ist. It was in correspondence with the temple of Christ’s body, which was 
now in the dissolving. That was the true temple, in which dwelt the fulness 
of the Godhead; when Christ “cried with a loud voice, and gave up the ghost,” 
and so dissolved that temple, the literal temple did as it were echo to that 
ery, and answer the stroke by rending its veil. Note, Death is the rending of 
the veil of flesh which interposeth between us and the holy of holies ; the death 
of Christ was so; the death of true Christians is so. 

2nd. It signified the revealing and-unfolding of the mysteries of the Old 
Testament. he veil of the temple was for concealment, as was that on the 
face of Moses, thereforeit was called ‘‘the veil of the covering ;” for it was highly 

enal for any person to see the furniture of the most holy place, except the 
nigh priest, and he but once a year, with great ceremony, and through a cloud 
of smoke; all which signified the darkness of that dispensation, 2 Cor. iii. 13. 
But now at the death of Christ all was laid open, the mysteries unveiled, so 
that now he that runs may read the meaning of them. Now we see that the 
mercy seat signified Christ the great propitiation, the pot of manna signified 
Christ the bread of life. Thus ‘we all with open face, behold as in a glass,” 
which helps the sight, as the veil hindered it, “the glory of the Lord.” Our 
eyes see the salvation. 

3rd. It signified the uniting of Jew and Gentile by the removing of the par- 
tition wall between them, which was the ceremonial law, by which the Jews 


were distinguished from all other people, as a garden enclosed, were brought | 


near to God, whilst others were made to keep their distance; Christ in his 
deatno repealed the ceremonial law, cancelled that “handwriting of ordinances,” 
took it out of the way, nailed it to his cross, and so “broke down the middle 
wall of partition ;” and by abolishing those institutions, ‘‘ abolished the enmity, 
and made in himself of twain one new man,” (as two rooms are made one, and 
that large and lightsome, by taking down the partition,) ‘‘so making peace,” 
Eph. ii. \4—16. Christ died to rend all dividing veils, and to make all his one, 
Jno. xvii. 21. 

4th. It signified the consecrating, and laying open of ‘a new and living way” 
to God. The veil kept people off from drawing near to the most holy 
where the Shechinah was; but the rending of it signified, that Christ 
death opened a way to God. First. For himself. This was the great day of 
atonement, when our Lord Jesus, as the great high priest, not “by tha blood of 

oats and calves, but by his own blood entered once for all into the holy place ;” 

in token of which the veil was rent, Heb. ix. 7, &c. Having offered his sacrifice 
in the outer court, the blood of it was now to be sprinkled upon the mercy seat 
within the veil; wherefore “lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lift up, 
ye everlasting doors; for the King of glory,” the priest of glory, “shall come 
in.” Now was he caused to draw near, and made to approach, Jer. xxx. 21. 
Though he did not personally ascend into the holy place not made with hands 
till above forty days after, yet he immediately acquired a right to enter, and 
had a virtual admission. Secondly. For us in him. So the apostle applies it. 
Heb. x. 19, 20: we haye “boldness to enter into the holiest, by that new an 
living way, which he has consecrated for us, through the veil.” He died to 
bring us to God, and in order thereunto to rend that veil of guilt and wrath 
which interposed between us and him, to take away the cherubim and flaming 
sword, and to open the way to the tree or life. We have free access through 
Christ to the throne of grace, or mercy seat, now, and to the throne of glory 
hereafter, Heb. iv. 16; vi. 20. The rending of the veil signified, (as that ancient 
hymn excellently expresseth it,) that ‘when Christ had overcome the sharp- 
ness of death, he opened the kingdom of heaven to all believers.” Nothing can 
obstruct, or discourage our access to heaven, for the veil is rent: ‘a door is 
opened in heaven,” Jtev. iv. 1. ; 

2. ‘The earth did quake ;” not only mount Calvary, where Christ was cruci- 
fied, ek the whole land, and the adjacent countries. This earthquake signified 
two things: ; 

ist. The horrible wickedness of Christ’s crucifiers. The earth by trembling 
under such a load, bore its testimony to the innocency of him that was perse- 
cuted, and against the impiety of those that persecuted him. Never did the 
whole creation before groan under such a burthen as the Son of God crucified 
and the guilty wretches that crucified him. The earth quaked, as if it feare 
to open its mouth to receive the blood of Christ, so much more precious than 
that of Abel, which it had received, and was cursed for it, Gen. iv. 11, 12; and 
as if it fain would open its mouth to swallow up those rebels that put him 
to death, as it had swallowed up Dathan and Abiram for a much less crime. 
When the prophet would express God’s great displeasure against the wicked- 
ness of the wicked, he asked, “Shall not the land tremble for this?” 
Am. Viii. 8. wa Bet Hd 

2nd. The glorious achievements of Christ’s cross. This earthquake signified 
the mighty shock, nay, the fatal blow now given to the devil’s kingdom. So 
vigorous was the assault Christ now made upon the infernal powers, that (as 
of old, when he went out of Seir, when he marched through the field of Edom,) 
the earth trembled, Jud. vy. 4; Ps. Ixviii. 7, 8. God shakes all nations, when 
the Desire of ail nations is to come, and there is a “ yet once more,” which per- 
haps refers to this shaking, Hag. ii. 7, 21 
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| to feel this mighty shock. Christ had said, that if the children should cease to 
| cry hosanna, “the stones would immediately ery out,” and now in effect they 
| did so, proclaiming the glory of the suffering Jesus, and themselves more sen- 
| sible of the wrong done him, than the hardhearted Jews were, who yet will 
| shortly be glad to find a hole in the rocks, and a cleft in the ragged rocks, to hide 
them from the face of him that sitteth on the throne: see Rev. vi. 16; Lsa. ii. 21. 
| But when God’s fury is poured out like fire, the rocks are thrown down by 
/him, Nah. i. 6. Jesus Christ is the rock, and the rending of these rocks signi- 
| fied the rending of that rock. 1st. [hat in the clefts of it we may be hid, as 
| Moses in the cleft of the rock at Horeb, that there we may behold the glory of 
| the Lord, as he did, Hx. xxxiii. 22. Christ’s dove is said to be hid in the clefts 
| of the rock, Cant. ii. 14; that is, as some make the allusion, sheltered in the 
| wounds of our Lord Jesus, the rock rent. 2nd. That from the clefts of it 
rivers of living water may flow, and follow us in this wilderness, as from the 
rock which Moses smote, Fx. xvii. 6; and which God clave, Ps. Ixxviii. 15; “and 
| that rock was Christ,” 1 Cor. x. 4. When we celebrate the memorial of Christ’s 
| death, our hard and rocky hearts must be rent, the heart, and not the gar- 

ments. That heart is harder than a rock that will not yield, that will not melt, 
where Jesus Christ is evidently set forth crucified. 

4. “The graves were opened.” This matter is not related so fully as our 
curiosity would wish; for the Scripture was not intended to gratify that: it 
should seem the same earthquake that rent the rocks, opened the graves, “and 
many bodies of the saints which slept arose;” death to the saints is but the 
sleep of the body, and the grave the bed it sleeps in; they awoke by the power 
of the Lord Jesus. “And” (ver.53) “came out of the graves after his resurrection, 
and went into” Jerusalem, “the holy city, and appeared unto many.” Now here, 

Ist. We may raise many inquiries concerning it, which we cannot resolve: as 
First. Who these saints were that did arise? Some think the ancient patri- 
archs, that were in such care to be buried in the land of Canaan, perhaps in 
the believing foresight of the advantage of this early resurrection. Christ had 
lately proved the doctrine of the resurrection from the instance of the patri- 
archs, ch. xxii. 32; and here was a speedy confirmation of his argument. Others 
think, these that rose were modern saints, such as had seen Christ in the flesh, 
but died before him: as his father Joseph, Zacharias, Simeon, John Baptist, 
and others, that had been known to the disciples while they lived, and there- 
fore were the fitter to be witnesses to them in an apparition after. What if 
we should suppose that they were the martyrs, who in the Old Testament 
times had sealed the truths of God with their blood, that were thus digni- 
fied and distinguished? Christ particularly points at them, as his forerunners, 
ch. xxiii. 35; and we find, Rev. xx. 4, 5, that those who were beheaded for the 
testimony of Jesus, rose before the rest of the dead. Sufferers with Christ 
shall first reign with him. Secondly. It is uncertain whether, as some think, 
they rose to life now at the death of Christ, and disposed of themselves else- 
where, but did not go into the city till after his resurrection; or whether, as 
others think, though their sepulchres, which the Pharisees had built and gar- 
nished, ch. xxiii. 29, and so made remarkable, were shattered now by the 
earthquake, (so little did God matter that hypocritical respect,) yet they did not 
revive and rise tili after his resurrection; only for brevity-sake it is mentioned 
here upon the mention of the opening of the graves, which seems more pro- 
bable. Thirdly. Some think they rose only to bear witness of Christ’s resur- 
rection to those to whom they appeared; and having finished their testimony, 
retired to their graves again. But it is more agreeable, both to Christ’s honour 
and theirs, to suppose, though we cannot prove, that they rose as Christ did 
to die no more, and therefore ascended with him to glory. Sure they who did 
partake of this first resurrection, on them a second death had no power. 
Fourthly. To whom they appeared; (not to all the people, it is certain, but to 
many ;) whether enemies or friends; in what manner they appeared; how often; 
what they said and did; and how they disappeared;—are secret things which 
belong not to us; we must not covet to be wise above what is written. The 
relating of this matter so briefly, is a plain intimation to us, that we must not 
look that way for the confirmation of our faith, ““ we have a more sure word of 
prophecy :” see Lu. xvi. 31. 

2nd. Yet we may learn many good lessons from it. First. That even those 
who lived and died before the death and resurrection of Christ had saving 
benefit thereby, as well as those that have lived since; for he was the same 
yesterday that he is to day, and will be for ever, Heb. xiii. 8. Secondly. ‘That 
Jesus Christ by dying conquered, disarmed, and disabled death. These 
saints that rose were the present trophies of the victory of Christ’s cross 
over the powers of death, which he thus made a show of openly. Having 


| by death destroyed him that had the power of death, he thus “led capti- 


vity captive,” and gloried in these retaken prizes, in them fulfilling that scrip- 
ture, “ [ will ransom them from the power of the grave.” Thirdly. That in the 
virtue of Christ’s resurrection, the bodies of all the saints shall in the fulness 
of time rise again. This was an earnest of the general resurrection at the 
last day, ‘‘when all that are in their graves shall hear the voice of the Son of 
God.” And perhaps Jerusalem is therefore called here the holy city, because 
the saints at the general resurrection shall enter into the new Jerusalem ; 
which will be indeed, what the other was in name and type only, the holy city, 
Rev. xxi. 2. Fourthly, That all the saints do by the influence of Christ’s death, 
and in conformity to it, rise from the death of sin to the life of righteousness. 
They are raised up with him to a Divine and spiritual life; they go into the 
holy city, become citizens of it, have their conversation in it, and appear to 
many as persons not of this world. f : : 
Thirdly. The conviction of his enemies that were employed in the execution, 
yer. 54, which some make no less than another miracle, all things considered, 
Observe, 1. ‘he persons convinced: “the centurion, and they that were with 
him, watching Jesus ;” a captain and his company, that were set on the guard 
on this occasion. Ist. They were soldiers, whose profession is commonly hard- 
ening, and whose breasts are commonly not so susceptible as some others of 
the impressions either of fear or pity. But there is no spirit too big, too bold 
for the power of Christ to break and humble. 2nd. They were Romans, Gen- 
| tiles, who knew not the Scriptures that were now fulfilled, yet they only were 
‘eonvinced. A sad presage of the blindness that should happen to Israel, when 
the Gospel should be sent to the Gentiles to open their eyes. Here were tie 
Gentiles softened, and the Jews hardened. 3rd. They were the persecutors of 
Christ, and those that but just before had reviled him, as appears, Lu. xxiii. 36. 
How soon can God, by the power he has over men’s consciences, alter their 
language, and fetch confessions of his truths to his own glory, out of the 
mouths of those that have breathed nothing but threatenings, and slaughter, 
and blasphemies. 2. The means of their conviction; they perceived “the 
earthquake,” which frightened them, and saw other the “things that were 
done.” These were designed to assert the honour of Christ in his sufferings, 
and had their end on these soldiers, whatever they had on others. Note, The 
dreadful appearances of God in his providence, sometimes work strangely for 
the conviction and awakening of sinners. 3. he expressions of this convic- 
tion, in two things: 1st. The terror that was struck upon them, “they feared 
reatly ;” feared lest they should have been buried in the darkness, or swal- 


3. “The rocks rent;” the hardest and firmest part of the earth was made || [owed up in the earthquake, Note, God can easily frighten the most daring 
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s, and make them know themselves to be but men, Guilt puts 
He that, when iniquity abounds, doth not fear always with a 
fear of caution, when judgments are abroad, cannot but fear greatly with a 
fear of amazement; whereas there are those who will not fear, though the 
earth be removed, Ps. xlvi. 1, 2. 2nd. ‘The testimony that was extorted from 
them. They said, “truly this was the Son of God;” a noble confession; Peter 
was blessed for it, ch. xvi. 16,17. It was the great matter now in dispute, the 
point upon which he and his enemies had joined issue, ch. XXvi. 63, 64. His 
disciples believed it, but at this time durst, not confess it; our Saviour himself 
was tempted to question it, when he said, “ Why hast thou forsaken me? 
The Jews, now he was dying upon the cross, looked upon it as plainly deter- 
mined against him, that he was not the Son of God, because he did not come 
down from the cross. And yet now this centurion and the soldiers make this 
voluntary confession of the Christian faith, “truly this was the Son of God. 
The best of his disciples could not have said more at any time, and at this time 
they had not faith and courage enough to say thus much. Note, God can 
maintain and assert the honour of a truth then when it seems to be crushed 
and run down; for ‘great is the truth, and will prevail.’ 

Fourthly. The attendance of his friends, that were witnesses of his death, 
yer. 55, 56. Observe, 

1. Who they were, “‘many women which followed him from Galilee.” Not 
his apostles, (only elsewhere we find John by the cross, Jno. xix. 26.) Their 
hearts failed them, they durst not appear, for fear of coming under the 
same condemnation. But here were a company of women, some would have 
called them silly women, that boldly stuck to Christ, when the rest of his 
disciples had basely deserted him, Note, Even those of the weaker sex 
are often by the grace of God made strong in faith, that Christ’s strength 
may be made perfect in weakness. There have been women martyrs, famous 
for courage and resolution in Christ’s cause. Now of these women, it is 
said, Ist. That they had followed Jesus from Galilee, out of the great love 
they had to him, and a desire to hear him preach; otherwise the males only 
were obliged to come up to worship at the feast. Now having followed him 
such a long journey, as from Galilee to Jerusalem, eighty or an hundred 
miles, they resolved not to forsake him now. Note, Our former services and 
sufferings for Christ should be an argument with us faithfully to persevere to the 
end in our attendance on him. Have we followed him so far, and so long, done 
so much, and laid out so much for him, and shall we forsake him now? 
Gal. iii. 3,4. 2nd. That they “ ministered to him of their substance,” for his 
necessary subsistence. How gladly would they have ministered to him now 
if they might have been admitted, but being forbidden that, they resolved to 
follow him. Note, When we are restrained from doing what we would, we 
must do'what we can in the service of Christ. Now he is in heaven, though he 
is out of the reach of our ministration, yet he is not out of the reach of our 
believing views. 3rd. Some of them are particularly named; for God will 
honour those that honour Christ. They were such as we have several times 
met with before, and it was their praise that we meet with them to the last. 

2. What they did, they were ‘‘beholding afar off.” Ist. **‘ They stood afar off.” 
Whether their own fear or their enemies’ fury kept them at a distance, is not cer- 
tain; however, it was an aggravation of the sufferings of Christ, that his ‘‘lovers 
and friends stood aloof from his sore,’ Ps. xxxviii. 11; Job xix. 13. Perhaps they 


of his adversarie 
men into fear. 


might have come nearer if they would; but good people when they are in suf- | 


ferings must not think it strange, if some of their best friends be shy of them. 
When Paul’s danger was imminent, no man stood by him, 2 Tim. iv. 16. If we be 
thus looked strangely upon, remember our Master was so before us. 2nd. They 
were there “ beholding;” in which they shewed a concern and kindness for 


Christ; when they were debarred from doing any other office of love to him, 
First. It was a sorrowful look; they 


they looked a look of love towards him. 
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|| looked unto him who was now pierced, and mourned; no doubt were in bitter- 


ness for him. Wemay well imagine how it cut them to the heart to see him 
in this torment; and what floods of tears it fetched from their eyes. Let us 
with an eye of faith behold Christ and him crucified, and be affected with that 
great love wherewith he loved us. But, Secondly. It was no more but a look; 
they beheld him, but they could not help him. Note, When Christ was in his 
sufferings, the best of his friends were but spectators and lookers on, even the 
‘angelic guards stood trembling by, saith Mr. Norris, for he “‘ trod the wine- 
press alone, and of the people there was none with him; so his own arm 
wrought salvation.” 


57 When the even was come, there came a rich man 
of Arimathzea, named Joseph, who also himself was 
Jesus’ disciple: 58 He went to Pilate, and begged 
the body of Jesus. Then Pilate commanded the 
body to be delivered. 59 And when Joseph had 
taken the body, he wrapped it in a clean linen cloth, 
60 And laid it in his own new tomb, which he had 
hewn out in the rock: and he rolled a great stone 
to the door of the sepulchre, and departed. 61 And 
there was Mary Magdalene, and the other Mary, 
sitting over against the sepulchre. 62 Now the 
next day, that followed the day of the preparation, 
the chief priests and Pharisees came together unto 
Pilate, 63 Saying, Sir, we remember that that de- 
ceiver said, while he was yet alive, After three days 
I will rise again. 64 Command therefore that the 
sepulchre be made sure until the third day, lest his 
disciples come by night, and steal him away, and say 
unto the people, He is risen from the dead: so the 
last error shall be worse than the first. 65 Pilate. 
said unto them, Ye have a watch: go your way, 
make if as sure as ye can. 66 So they went, and 
made the sepulchre sure, sealing the stone, and 


setting a watch. 


ARIMATHEA. 


We have here an account of Christ’s burial, and the manner and cireum- 
stances of it, concerning which, observe, I. The kindness and good will of his 
friends that laid him in the grave. II. The malice and ill will of his enemies 
that were very solicitous to keep him there. 

First. His friends gave him a decent burial. Observe, _ 

1. In general, that Jesus Christ was buried: when his precious soul was gone 
blessed body was deposited in the chambers of the grave, that 
he might answer the type of Jonas, and fulfil the prophecy of Isaias, “he made 
his grave with the wicked.” Thus “in all things” he must “ be made like unto 
his brethren,” sin only excepted; and, like us, unto dust he must return: he 
was buried to make his death the more certain, and his resurrection the more 
illustrious. Pilate would not deliver his body to be buried till he was well 
assured he was really dead; while the witnesses lay unburied, there was some 
hopes concerning them, Rev. xi. 8; but Christ, the great witness, is as one 
“free among the dead, like the slain that lie in the grave.” He was buried, 
that he might take off the terror of the grave, and make it easy to us, might 
ae and perfume that cold, noisome bag for us, and that we might be buried 
with him. 

2. The particular circumstances of his burial here related. 

Ist. ‘The time when he was buried: “when the even was come,” the same even- 
ing that he died, before sunset, as is usual in burying malefactors. It was not 
deferred till the next day, because it was the sabbath; for burying the dead is 
im eho work either for a day of rest, or for a day of rejoicing, as the sab- 

ath is. 

2nd. The person that took care of the funeral was Joseph of Arimathea. The 
apostles were all fled, and none of bi tts appeared to shew this respect to their 

72 


to Paradise, his 


master, which the disciples of Jolin shewed to him atter he was beheaded ; 
| they “took up his body and buried it,” ch. xiv. 12. The women that followed 
| him durst not move in it, then did God stir up this good man to do it; for what 
work God_has to do, he will find out instruments to do it. Joseph was a fit: 
man, for, First. He had wherewithal to do it, being a rich man; most of Christ’s 
| disciples were poor men, such were most fit to go about the country to preach 
the Gospel, but here was one that was a rich man, ready to be employed in a 
piece of service which required a man of estate. Note, Worldly wealth, though 
it is to many an obstruction in religion’s way, yet in some services to be done’ 
for Christ, it is an advantage and an opportunity, and it is well for those who 
have it, if withal they have a heart to use it for God’s glory. Secondly. He was 
well affected to our Lord Jesus, for he was himself his disciple, believed in him, 
though he did not openly profess it. Note, Christ has more secret disciples 
than we are aware of: “ seven thousand in Israel,” Rom. xi. 4. 

ard. The grant of the dead body poo from Pilate, ver. 58. “ Joseph 
went to Pilate,” the proper person to be applied to on this occasion, who had 
the disposal of the body, for in things wherein the power of the magistrate is 
concerned, due regard must be had to that power, and nothing done to break 
in upon it. What we do that is good, must be done peaceably, and not tumul- 
tuously. Pilate was willing to give the body to one that wousddaiee it decently 
that he might do something towards atoning for the guilt his conscience charged 
him with, in condemning an innocent person. In Joseph’s petition, and Pilate’s 
ee grant of it, honour was done to Christ, and a testimony ‘porne to his 
integri 

4th. 


ty. 
Phe dressing of the body in its grave clothes, ver. 59. Though he was 
an honourable counsel 


lor yet he himself took the body, as it should seem, into 
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his own arms, from the infamous and accursed tree, Acts xiii. 29; for where 
there is true love to Christ, no service will be thought too mean to stoop to for 
him. Having taken it, he wrapped it in a clean linen cloth, for burying in linen 
was then the common usage, which Joseph complied with. Note, Care is to 
be taken of the dead bodies of good men, for there is a glory intended for them 
at the resurrection, which we must hereby testify our belief of, and wind up the 
dead body as designed for a better place. This common act of humanity, if 
done after a godly sort, may be made an acceptable piece of Christianity. 

5th. The depositing it in the sepulchre, ver. 60. Here was nothing of that 
pomp and solemnity, with which the grandees of the world are “ brought to the 

rave, and” laid “in the tomb,” Jod xxi. 32. A private funeral did best befit 
im whose kingdom came not with observation. 
First. He was laid in a borrowed tomb, in Joseph’s burying place; as he had 
not a house of his own wherein to lay his head while he lived, so he had not a 

rave of his own wherein to lay his body when he was dead, which was an 
instance of his poverty; yet in this there might be somewhat of a mystery. The 
grave is the peculiar heritage of a sinner, Job xxiv. 19; there is nothing we can 
truly call our own but our sins and our graves; ‘‘he returneth to his earth,” 
Ps. exlvi. 4. When we go to the grave, we go to our own place; but our Lord 
Jesus, that had no sin of his own, had no grave of his own; dying under imputed 
sin, it was fit he should be buried in aborrowed grave. The Jews designed that 
he should have made his grave with the wicked, should have been buried with 
the thieves with whom he was crucified, but God overruled it, so as that he 
should make it with the rich in his death, Zsa. liii. 9. 

Secondly. We was laid in a new tomb, which Joseph, it is likely, designed for 
himself, but it would be never the worse for his lying in it who was to rise so 
quickly; but a great deal the better for his lying init, who has altered the pro- 
perty of the grave, and made it anew indeed, by turning it into a bed of rest, 
nay, into a bed of spices, for all the saints. 

hirdly. In atomb that was hewn out of arock. The ground about Jerusa- 
lem was generally rocky; Shebna had his sepulchre hewn out thereabouts in.a 
rock, Jsa. xxii. 16. Providence ordered it that Christ’s sepulchre should be in 
a solid, entire rock, that no room might be left to suspect his disciples to have 
had access to it by some underground passage, or to have broke through the 
back wall of it to steal the body; for there was no access to it but by the door, 
which was watched. 

Fourthly. A great stone was rolled to the door of the sepulchre; this also 
was according to the custom ofthe Jews, in burying their dead, as appears by 
the description of the grave of Lazarus, Jno. xi. 38, signifying that those who 
are dead are separated, and cut off from all the living; if the grave were his 
prison, now was the prison door locked and bolted. ‘The rolling of the stone 
to the grave’s mouth, was with them as filling up the grave is with us; it com- 

leted the funeral. Having thus in silence and sorrow deposited the precious 

ody of our Lord Jesus in the grave, the house appointed for all the living, 
they departed without any further ceremony. i 
eumstance in the funerals of our Christian friends, when we have laid their 
bodies in the dark and silent grave, to go home and leave them behind; but 
alas, it is not we that go home and leave them behind; no, it is they that are 
gone to the better home, and have left us behind. 

6th. The company that attended the funeral, and that was very small and 
mean; here were none of the relations in mourning to follow the corpse, no 
formalities to grace the solemnity, but some good women that were true 
mourners, “ Mary Magdalene, and the other Mary,” ver. 61. These, as they had 
attended him to the cross, so they followed him to the grave; as if they com- 
posed themselves to sorrow, they sat “over against the sepulchre,” not so 
much to fill their eyes with the sight of what was done, as to empty them in 
rivers of tears. Note, True love to Christ will carry us through to the utmost 
in following him. Death itself cannot quench that divine fire, Cant. viii. 6, 7. 

Secondly. His enemies did what they could to prevent his resurrection ; 
what they did herein was “ the next day that followed the day of the prepara- 
tion,” ver. 62. That was the seventh day of the week, the Jewish sabbath, yet 
not expressly called so, but described by this periphrasis, because it was now 
shortly to give way to the Christian sabbath, which began the day after. Now, 
1. All that day Christ lay dead in the grave; having for six days laboured and 
done all his work, on the seventh day he rested, and was refreshed. 2. On that 
day the chief priests and Pharisees, when they should have been at their devo- 
tions, asking pardon for the sins of the week past, were dealing with Pilate 
about securing the sepulehre, and so adding rebellion to their sin: they that 
had so often quarrelled with Christ for works of the greatest mercy on that day, 
were themselves busied in a work of the greatest malice. Observe here, 

1. Their address to Pilate; they were vexed that the body was given to one 
that would bury it decently, but since it must be so, they desire a guard may be 
set on the sepulchre. 

Ist. Their petition sets forth, that “that deceiver” (so they call him who is 
truth itself) “had said, After three days I will rise again.” He had said so, and 
his disciples remembered those very words for the confirmation of their faith, 
but his persecutors remember them for the provocation of their rage and malice: 
thus the same word of Christ to the one was a savour of life unto life, to the 
other of death unto death. See how they compliment Pilate with the title of 
Sir, while they reproach Christ with the title of deceiver; thus the most ma- 
licious slanderers of good men are commonly the most sordid flatterers of 
great men. 

2nd. It further sets forth their jealousy, “ Lest his disciples come by night 
and steal him away, and say, He is risen.” 

First, That which really they were afraid of was his resurrection. That 
which is most Christ’s honour and his people’s joy, is most the terror of his 
enemies: that which exasperated Joseph’s brethren against him was the pre- 
sages of his rise, and of his haying dominion over them, Gren. xxxvii. 8, and all 
they aimed at in what they did against him was to prevent that. ‘Come,’ say 
they, ‘let us slay him, and see what will become of his dreams;’ so the chief 
priests and Pharisees here laboured to defeat the predictions of Christ’s resur- 
rection, saying as David’s enemies of him, Ps. xli. 8, “ Now that he lieth he shall 
rise up no more;” if he should, that would break all their measures. Note, 
Christ’s enemies, even when they have gained their point, yet are still in fear 
of losing it again. pea a the priests were surprised at the respect shewed 
to Christ’s dead body by Joseph and Nicodemus, two honourable counsellors, 
and looked upon it as an ill presage; nor can they forget his raising Lazarus 
from the dead, which so confounded them. 

Secondly. That which they took on them to be afraid of was, “lest his dis- 
ciples should come by night and steal him away,” which was a very improbable 
thing ; for, 1st. They had not the courage to own him while he lived, when 
they might have done him and themselves real service, and it was not likely 
that his death should put courage into such cowards. 2nd. What could they 
promise themselves by stealing away his body, and making people believe he 
was risen; when if he should not rise, and so prove himself a deceiver, his dis- 
ciples, that had left all for him in this world in dependence upon a recompence 
in the other world, would of all other suffer most by the imposture, and would 
have had reason to throw the first aie his name? What good would it do 


It is the most melancholy cir- | 
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| them to carry on a cheat upon themselves, to steal away his body, and say, “ He 
| is risen,” when if he were not risen their faith was vain, and they were “ of all 
men the most miserable?” ‘The chief priests apprehend, that if the doctrine 
of Christ’s resurrection be once preached and believed, “ the last error will be 
worse than the first;” a proverbial expression, speaking no more than this, 
‘That we shall all be routed, all undone ;’ they think it was their error that 
‘they had so long connived at his preaching and miracles, which error they 
| thought they had rectified by putting him to death; but if people should be 
persuaded of his resurrection, that would spoil all again; his interest would 
reyive with him, and theirs must needs sink who had so barbarously murdered 
him. Note, Those that oppose Christ and his kingdom will see, not only their 
attempts baffled, but themselves miserably plunged and embarrassed, their errors 
each worse than the other, and the last worst of all, Ps. ii. 4, 5. 

3rd. In consideration hereof they humbly move to have a guard set upon the 
sepulchre till the third day: “command that the sepulchre be made sure.” 
Pilate must still be their drudge, his civil and military power must both be en- 
gaged to serve their malice; one would think death’s prisoners needed no other 

uard, and that the grave were security enough to itself; but what will not those 

ear that are conscious to themselves both of guilt and impotency, in opposing 
the Lord and his Anointed? 

2. Pilate’s answer to this address, ver. 65: “ Ye haye a watch: make it sure, 
as sure as you can.” He was ready to gratify Christ’s friends, in allowing them 
the body, and his enemies in setting a guard upon it, being desirous to please 
all sides, whilst perhaps he laughed in his sleeve at both, for making such ado, 
pro and con, about the dead body of a man, looking upon the hopes of one side, 
and the fears of the other, to be alike ridiculous. “You haye a watch;” he 
means the constant guard that was kept in the tower of Antonia, out of which 
he allows them to detach as many as they pleased for that purpose, but, as if 
ashamed to be himself seen in such a thing, he leaves the management of it 
wholly tothem. Methinks that word, “make it as sure as you can,” looks like 
a banter, either, Ist. Of their fears; Be sure to set a strong guard upon the 
dead man; or rather, 2nd. Of their hopes; Do your worst, try your wit and 
strength to the utmost, but if he be of God, he will rise, in spite of you and all 
your guards. Lam apt to think that by this time Pilate had had some talk with 
the centurion, his own officer, of whom he would be apt to enquire how that 
just man died, whom he had condemned with such reluctancy; and he would 
give him an account of those things, which made him conclude that “ truly he 
was the Son of God,” and Pilate would give more credit to him than to a thou- 
sand of those spiteful priests that called him a deceiver; and if so, no marvel 
that he tacitly derides their project, in thinking to secure the sepulchre upon 
him, that had so lately rent the rocks, and made the earth to quake. ‘Tertullian 
speaking of Pilate, saith, Jpse jam pro sua conscientia Christianus,— In his con- 
science he was a Christian;’ and it was possible he might be under such con- 
victions at this time, upon the centurion’s report, and yet never be thoroughly 
persuaded, no more than Agrippa or Felix was, to be a Christian. 

3. The wonderful care they took hereupon to secure the sepulchre, ver. 66: 
“They sealed the stone,” probably with the great seal of their sanhedrim, 
whereby they interposed their authority, for who durst break the public seal ? 
But not trusting too much to that, withal they set a watch, to keep his disciples 
from coming to steal him away, and if possible, to hinder him from coming out 
of the grave. So they intended, but God brought this good out of it, that they 
who were set to oppose his resurrection, thereby had an opportunity to observe 
it, and did so, and told the chief oe what they observed, who were thereby 
rendered the more inexcusable. Here was all the power of earth and hell com- 
bined to keep Christ a prisoner, but all in vain when his hour was come; death, 
and those sons and heirs of death could then no longer hold him, no longer 
have dominion over him. ‘To guard the sepulchre against the poor weak dis- 
ciples was folly, because needless; but to think to guard it against the power 
| of God was folly, because fruitless, and to no purpose; and yet they thought 


they had dealt wisely. 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 


In the foregoing chapters we saw the Captain of our salvation engaged with the powers of 
darkness, attacked by them, and vigorously attacking them; victory seemed to hover 
between the combatants, nay, at length it inclined to the enemies’ side, and our cham- 
pion fell before them; behold, God has ‘‘ delivered his strength into captivity, and his 
glory into the enemies’ hand.” Christ in the grave is like the ark in Dagon’s temple; 
the powers of darkness seemed to ride masters, but ‘‘ then the Lord awaked as one out 
of sleep, and like a mighty man that shouteth by reason of wine,” Ps. 1xxviii. 61—65. 
The Prince of our peace is in this chapter rallying again, coming out of the grave a 
conqueror, yea, more than aconqueror, leading captivity captive; though the ark be a 
prisoner, Dagon falls before it, and it proves that ‘none is able to stand before the 
holy Lord God.” Now the resurrection of Christ being one of the main foundations of 
our religion, it is requisite that we should have infallible proofs of it; four of which 
proofs we have in this chapter, which are but a few of many, for Luke and John 
give a larger account of the proofs of Christ's resurrection than Matthew and Mark do. 
Here is, I. The testimony of the angel to Christ’s resurrection, ver. 1—8. II. His 
appearance himself to the women, ver. 9,10. III. The confession of the adversaries 
that were upon the guard, ver. 1I—15. IV. Christ’s appearance to the disciples in 
Galilee, and the commission he gave them, ver. 16—20. 
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angel answered and said unto the women, Fear not 


e: for I know that ye seek Jesus, which was cruci- 
fied. 6 He is not here: for he is risen, as he said. 
Come, see the place where the Lord lay. 7 And go 
quickly, and tell his disciples that he is risen from 
the dead; and, behold, he goeth before you into 
Galilee ; there shall ye see him: lo, I have told you. 
8 And they departed quickly from the sepulchre 
with fear and great joy; and did run to bring his 
disciples word. 9 And as they went to tell his 
disciples, behold, Jesus met them, saying, All hail. 
And they came and held him by the feet, and wor- 
shipped him. 10 Then said Jesus unto them, Be 
not afraid: go tell my brethren that they go into 
Galilee, and there shall they see me. 


For the proof of Christ’s resurrection, we have here the testimony of the 
angel, and of Christ himself, concerning his resurrection. Now we may think it 
would have done better, if the matter had been so ordered that a competent num- 
ber of witnesses should have been present, and have seen the stone rolled away 
by the angel, and the dead body reviving, as people saw Lazarus come out of his 
Meee and then the matter had been past dispute; but let not us prescribe to 

nfinite Wisdom, which ordered that the witnesses of his resurrection should 
see him risen, but not see him rise. His incarnation was a mystery, so was this 
second incarnation, (if we may so callit,) this new making ot the body of Christ 
for his exalted state; it was therefore made in secret: “ Blessed are they that 
have not seen, and yet have believed.” Christ gave such proofs of his resurrec- 
tion as were corroborated by the Scriptures, and by the word which he had 
spoken, Lu. xxiv. 6,7, 44; Mar. xvi. 7; for here we must “ walk by faith, not 
by sight.” We have here, 

First. The coming of the good women to the sepulchre. Observe, 

1. When they came: “In the end of the sabbath, as it began to dawn to- 
wards the first day of the week,” ver. 1. This fixeth the time of Christ’s 
resurrection. 

Ist. He rose the third day after his death; that was the time which he had 
often prefixed, and he kept within it. He was buried in the evening of the 
sixth day of the week, and rose in the morning of the first day of the following 
week; so that he lay in the grave about thirty-six or thirty-eight hours. He 
lay so long to shew that he was really and truly dead, and no longer, that he 
might not see corruption. He rose the third day to answer the type of the 
prophet Jonas, ch. xii. 40, and to accomplish that prediction, Hos. vi. 2, “'The 
third day he will raise us up, and we shall live in his sight.” 

2nd. He rose after the Jewish sabbath, and it was the passover sabbath; 
all that day he lay in the grave, to signify the abolishing of the Jewish feasts, 
and the other parts of the ceremonial law, and that his people must be dead 
to such observances, and take no more notice of them than he did when he 
lay in the grave. Christ on the sixth day finished his work, he said, ‘It is 
finished;” on the seventh day he rested, and then on the first day of the next 
week did, as it were, begin a new world, and enter upon new work. Let no 
man therefore judge us now in respect of the new moons, or of the Jewish 
sabbaths, which were indeed a shadow of good things to come, but the sub- 
stance is of Christ. We may further observe, that the time of the saints’ lying 
in the grave is a sabbath to them, (such as the Jewish sabbath was, which con- 
sisted chiefly in bodily fest,) for there they rest from their labours, Job iii. 17, 
and it is owing to Christ. 

3rd. He rose upon “the first day of the week.” On the first day of the first 
week God “ commanded the light to shine out of darkness ;” on this day there- 
fore did He who was to be the light of the world shine out of the darkness 
of the grave; and the seventh day sabbath being buried with Christ, it rose 
again in the first day sabbath, called the Lord’s day, Rev. i. 10; and no other 
day of the week is from henceforward mentioned in all the New ‘Testament 
but this, and this often, as the day which Christians religiously observed 
in solemn assemblies to the honour of Christ, Jno. xx. 19, 26; Acts xx. 7; 
1 Cor. xvi. 2. If the deliverance of Israel out ot the land of the north super- 
seded the remembrance of that out of Egypt, Jer. xxiii. 7, 8, much more doth 
our redemption by Christ eclipse the glory of God’s former works. The sab- 
bath was instituted in remembrance of the perfecting of the work of creation, 
Gen. ii. 1}. Man by his revolt made a breach upon that perfect work, which 
was never perfectly repaired till Christ rose from the dead, and the heavens 
and the earth were again finished, and the disordered hosts of them modelled 
anew ; and the day on which this was done was justly blessed and sanctified, 
and the seventh day from that. He who on that day rose from the dead is the 
same by whom, and for whom, all things were at first created, and now anew 
created. 

4th. He rose “as it began to dawn” towards that day; as soon as it could be 
said that the third day was come, the time prefixed for his resurrection, he 
rose. After his withdrawings from his people, he returns with all convenient 
speed, and cuts the work as short in righteousness as may be. He had said to 
his disciples, that though within a little while they should not see him, yet 
again a little while and they should see him, and accordingly he made it as 
little a while as possible, Zsa. liv. 7,8. Christ rose when the day began to 
dawn, because then the dayspring from on high did again visit us, Zw. i. 78. 
His passion began in the night; when he hung on the cross the sun was dark- 
ened; he was laid in the graye in the dusk of the evening; but he rose from the 
graye when the sun was near rising, for he is the bright and morning star, 
Rev. xxii. 16; the true light. Those who address themselves early in the 


morning to the religious services of the Christian sabbath, that they may take }| 


the day before them, therein follow this example of Christ, and that of 
* Early will I seek thee.” 

2, Who they were that came to the sepulchre: “ Mary Magdalene and the other 
Mary,” the same that attended the funeral, and sat “over against the sepul- 
chre,” as before they sat over against the cross; still they studied to express 
their love to Christ, still they were inquiring after him, Then shall we know, 
if we thus follow on to know. No ane AOaE is made of the Virgin Mary being 
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avid, 
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with them; it is likely the beloved disciple, who had taken her to his own home, 
hindered her from “going to the grave to weep there.” ‘Their attendance on 
Christ, not only to the grave, but in the grave, represents his like care for those 
that are his, when they have made their bed in the darkness. As Christ in the 
grave was beloved of the saints, so the saints in the grave are beloved of 
Christ; for death and the grave cannot slacken that bond of love which is 
between them. S : 

3. What they came to do; the other evangelists say they came to anoint the body; 
Matthew saith they came “‘to see the sepulchre,” whether it was as they left it; 
hearing, perhaps, but not being sure, that the chief priests had set a guard upon 
it. They went to shew their goodwill in another visit to the dear remains of 
their beloved Master, and perhaps not without some thoughts of his resurrec- 
tion, for they could not have quite forgot all he had said of it. Note, Visits 
to the grave are of great use to Christians, and will help to make it familiar to 
them, and to take off the terror of it; especially visits to the grave of our Lord 
Jesus, where we may see sin buried out of sight, the pattern of our sanctifica- 
tion, and the great proof of redeeming love shining illustriously even in that 
land of darkness. Tat 

Secondly. The appearance of an angel of the Lord to them, ver. 2—4. We 
have here an account of the manner of the resurrection of Christ, as far as it 
was fit we should know. 3 

1. “ There was a great earthquake ;” when he died, the earth that received 
him shook for fear; now he rose, the earth that resigned him leaped for joy in 
his exaltation. This earthquake did, as it were, loose the bond of death, and 
shake off the fetters of the grave, and introduced the “ Desire of all nations,” 
Hag. ii. 6,7. It was the signal of Christ’s victory; notice was hereby given of 
it, that when the heavens rejoiced the earth also might be glad. It was a speci- 
men of the shake that will be given to the earth at the general resurrection, 
when mountains and islands shall be removed, that the earth may no longer 
cover her slain. There was a noise and a shaking in the valley, when the bones 
were to come together, “ bone to his bone,” #ze. xxxvli. 7. The kingdom of 


! Christ which was now to be set up, made the earth to quake, and terribly 


shook it. Those that are sanctified, and thereby raised to a spiritual life, 
while it is in the doing find an earthquake in their own bosoms, as Paul, who 
trembled and was astonished. 

2. “The angel of the Lord descended from heaven.” The angels frequently 
attended our Lord Jesus,—at his birth, in his temptation, in his agony; but upon 
the cross we find no angel attending him: when his Father forsook him, the 
angels withdrew from him; but now he is resuming the glory he had before the 
foundation of the world, now, behold, “the angels of God worship him.” 

3. He ‘came and rolled back the stone from the door, and sat upon it.” Our 
Lord Jesus could have ‘“‘rolled back the stone” himself, by his own power, but 
he chose to have it done by an angel, to signify that, having undertaken to make 


3 


| satisfaction for our sin, as such was imputed to him, and being under arrest 


pursuant to that imputation, he did not break prison, but had a fair and legal 


| discharge, obtained from heaven; he did not break prison, but an officer was 


sent on purpose to roll away the stone, and so to open the prison door, which 
would never have been done if he had not made a full satisfaction. But being 
“delivered for our offences,’ to complete the deliverance, he “ was raised again 


| for our justification;” he died to pay our debt, and rose again to take out our 


acquittance. The stone of our sins was rolled to the door of the grave of our 
Lord Jesus, (and we find the rolling of a great stone to signify the contractin 
of guilt, 1 Sam. xiv. 33.) But to demonstrate that Divine Justice was satisfie 
an angel was commissioned to roll back the stone; not that the angel raised 
him from the dead, no more than those that took away the stone from Lazarus’ 
grave raised him, but thus he intimated the consent of Heaven to his release, 
and the joy of heaveninit. ‘The enemies of Christ had sealed the stone, re- 
solving, like Babylon, not to open the house of his prisoners. _“ Shall the prey 
be taken from the mighty?” For this was their hour, but all the powers of 
death and darkness are under the control of the God of light and life. An 
angel from heaven has power to break the seal, though it were the great seal 
of Israel, and is able to roll away the stone, though never so great. Thus “the 
captives of the mighty are taken away.” ‘The angel’s sitting upon the stone 
when he had rolled it away, is very observable, and speaks a secure triumph 
over all the obstructions of Christ’s resurrection. ‘There he sat, defying all ike 
powers of hell to roll the stone to the grave again. Christ erects his seat 
of rest and seat of judgment upon the opposition of his enemies; ‘‘the Lord 
sitteth upon the floods.” The angel sat as a guard to the grave, having fright- 
ened away the enemies’ black guard, he sat expecting the women, and ready to 
give them an account of his resurrection. 

4. That “his countenance was like lightning, and his raiment white as snow,” 
ver. 3. This was a visible representation, by that which we call splendid and 
illustrious, of the glories of the invisible world which know no difference of 
colours. His look upon the keepers was like flashes of lightning: ‘‘he cast 
forth lightning, and scattered them,” Ps. exliv. 6. ‘The whiteness of his raiment 
was an emblem, not only of purity, but of joy and triumph. When Christ died, 
the court of heaven went into deep mourning, signified by the darkening of the 
sun; but when he arose, they again put on the garments of praise. The glory 
of this angel represented the glory ot Christ, to which he was now risen, for it 
is the same description that was given of him in his transfiguration, ch. xvii. 2. 
But when he conversed with his disciples after his resurrection, he drew a veil 
over it, and it spoke the glory of the saints in their resurrection, when they shall 
be “as the angels of God in heaven.” 

5. That “for fear of him the keepers did shake, and became as dead men,” 
ver.4. ‘They were soldiers, that thought themselves hardened against fear, yet 
the very sight of an angel struck them with terror. Thus when the Son of God 
“arose to judgment, the stout-hearted were spoiled,” Ps. Ixxvi. 5, 9. Note 
The resurrection of Christ, as it is the joy of his friends, so it is the terror and 
confusion of his enemies. ‘They did shake ;” the word éce.c@noav is the same 
with that which was used for the earthquake, ver. 2, ceccwos ; when the earth 
shook, these children of the earth that had their portion in it shook too; 
whereas those that have their happiness in things above, though the earth be 
removed, yet are without fear. ‘The keepers became ‘‘as dead men” when he 
whom they kept guard upon became alive, and they whom they kept guard 
against revived with him. It struck a terror upon them to see themselves 
baftied in that which was their business here. They were posted here to keep 
a dead man in his grave, as easy a piece of service sure as ever was assigned 
them, and yet it proves too hard for them. ‘hey were told that they must 
expect to es assaulted by a company of feeble, faint-hearted disciples, who, 
for fear of them, would soon shake, and become as dead men; but are amazed 
when they find themselves attacked by a mighty angel, whom they dare not 
oak in the face. Thus doth God frustrate his enemies, by frightening them, 

Ss. 1X. 20. " 

Thirdly. The message which this angel delivered to the women, ver. 5—7. 

1. He encourageth them against their fears, ver. 5. ‘To come near to grayes 
and tombs, especially in silence and solitude, has something in it frightful, 
much more was it so to those women to find an angel at the sepulchre; but he 
soon makes them easy with the word, “ Fear not ye.” ‘The keepers shook, and 
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‘I know you are friends to the cause ; 
Note, Those that seek 


ye seeke Jesus,” and shall certainly be answered as these were, “with good 
words, and comfortable words.” ‘Ye seek Jesus that was crucified.’ He 
mentions his being crucified, the more to commend their love to him; ‘ye seek 
him still, though he was crucified; you retain your kindness for him notwith- 
standing.’ Note, True believers love and seek Christ, not only though he was 
crucified, but because he was so. ; p E 
2. He assures them of the resurrection of Christ, and there was enough in 
that to silence their fears, ver. 6: “ He is not here, for he is risen.” To be told 
he is not here, would have been no welcome news to those who sought him, if 
it had not ‘been added, “ He is risen.” Note, It is matter of comfort to those 
who seek Christ, and miss of finding him where they expected, that “he is 
risen.” If we find him not in sensible comfort, yet “he is risen.” We must not 
hearken to those who say, ‘‘ Lo, here is Christ, or, Lo, he is there,” for he is 
not here, he is not there, “he is risen.” In all our inquiries after Christ we 
must remember that he is risen, and we must seek him as one risen. Ist. Not 
with any gross carnal thoughts of him. There were those that knew Christ 
after the flesh, but now henceforth know we him so no more, 2 Cor. v.16. It is 
true he had a body, but it is now a glorified pody: They that make pictures 
and images of Christ forget that “he is not here, he is risen:” our communion 
with him must be spiritual, by faith in his word, Rom. x. 6—8. 2nd. We must 
seek him with great reverence and humility, and an awful regard to his glory, 
for “he is risen.” ‘God has highly exalted him, and given him a name which 
is above every name;” and therefore every knee and every soul must bow 
before him. 3rd. We must seek him with a heavenly mind; when we are ready 
to make this world our home, and to say, “ It is good to be here,” let us 
remember our Lord Jesus “is not here, he is risen,” and therefore let not our 
hearts be here, but let them rise too, and “seek the things that are above,” 
Col. iii. \—3; Phil. iii. 20 ‘ eo) 
Two things the angel refers these women to for the confirmation of their faith, 
touching Christ’s resurrection: First. ‘To his word, now fulfilled, which they 
might remember: “ He is risen, as he said.” This he voucheth as the proper 
object of faith ; he said he would rise, and you know he is the truth itself, and 
therefore have reason to expect he should rise. Why should you be backward 
to believe that which he told you would be? Let us never think strange at 
that which the Word of Christ has raised our expectations of, whether the 
sufferings of this present time, or the glory that is to be revealed. If we re- 
member what Christ hath said to us, we shall be the less surprised at what he 
doth with us. This angel, when he said, ‘He is not here, he is risen,” makes 
it to appear that he preaches no other Gospel than what they had already 
received, for he refers himself to the Word of Christ as sufficient to bear him 
out: “He is risen, as he said.” _ Secondly. To his grave now empty, which they 
might look into: “ Come, see the place where the Lord lay.” ‘Compare what 
ou have heard with what you see, and, putting both together, you will believe. 
You see he is not here, and, remembering what he said, you may be satisfied — 
he is risen ; come, see the place, and you will see he is not there; you will see 
he could not be stolen thence, and therefore must conclude he is risen.’ Note, 
It may be of use to affect us, and may have a good influence upon us, to come, 
and with an eye of faith “‘see the place where the Lord lay.” See the marks 
he has there left of his love, in condescending so low for us; see how easy he 
has made that bed, and how lightsome for us, by lying in it himself; when we 
look into the grave, where we expect we must lie, to take off the terror of it 
let us look into the grave where the Lord lay: ‘the place where our Lord lay,’ 
so the Syriac. The angels own him for their Lord as well as we; for the whole 
family, both in heaven and earth, isnamed from him. 
_ 3. He directs them to go carry the tidings of it to his disciples, ver. 7: “Go 
quickly, and tell his disciples.” It is probable they were for entertaining them- 
selves with the sight of the sepulchre and discourse with the angels. Jt was 
good to be here, but they have other work appointed them; “this is a day of 
good tidings,” and though they have the primer seisin of the comfort,— the first 
taste ’—of it, yet they must not have the eee ge! of it, must not hold their 
yeace, no more than those lepers, 2 Kin. vii. 9. They must go tell the disciples. 
ote, Public usefulness to others must be preferred before the pleasure of 
secret communion with God ourselves; for “it is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” serve, / 
Ist. The disciples of Christ must first be told the news: not, Go, tell the chief 
priests and the Pintignex that they may be confounded; but, Tell the disciples, 
that they may be comforted. God anticipates the joy of his friends more than 
the shame of his enemies, though the perfection of both is reserved for here- 
after. Tell his disciples, it may be they will believe your report, however tell 
them, I’irst. That they may encourage themselves under their present sorrows 
and dispersions. It was a dismal time with them, between grief and fear ; 
what a cordial would this be to them now to hear their Master is risen. 
Secondly. That they may inquire further into it themselves. This alarm was 
sent them to awaken them from that strange stupidity which had seized them, 
and to raise their expectations; this was to set them on seeking him, and to 
prepare them for his appearance to them. General hints excite to closer 
searches. ‘They now shall hear of him, but shall very shortly see him. Christ 
discovers himself gradually. 


gnd. The women are sent to tell it them, and so are made, as it were, the | 


apostles of the apostles. This was an honour put upon them, and a recompence 
for their constant, affectionate adherence to him, at the cross and in the grave, 
and a rebuke to the disciples who forsook him. Still God chooseth the weak 
things of the world to confound the mighty, and puts the treasure, not only 
into earthen vessels, but here into the weaker vessels: as the woman, being 
deceived by the suggestions of an evil angel, was first in the transgression, 
1 Tim. ii. 14, so these women, being duly informed by the instructions of a 
ood angel, were first in the belief of the redemption from transgression by 
hrist’s resurrection, that that reproach of their sex might be rolled away, by 
putting this in the balance against it, which is their perpetual praise. 
3rd. They were bid to “go quickly” upon this errand. Why, what haste was 
there? Would not the news keep cold, and be welcome to them at any time? 
Yes, but they were now overwhelmed with grief, and Christ would have this 
cordial hastened to them: when Daniel was humbling himself before God for 
sin, the angel Gabriel was caused to fly swiftly with a message of comfort, 
EC. We must always be ready and forward, First. To obey the 
commands of God, Ps, exix. 60, Secondly. To do good to our brethren, and to 
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carry comfort to them, as those that feel for their afflictions: “Say not, go 
and come again, and to-morrow I will give;” but now, quickly. 

4. They were directed to appoint the disciples to meet him in Galilee. There 
were other appearances of Christ to them before that in Galilee, which were 
sudden and surprising, but he would have one to be solemn and publie, and 
gave them notice of it before. Now this general rendezvous was appointed in 
Galilee, eighty or an hundred miles from Jerusalem, First. In kindness to those 
of his disciples that remained in Galilee, and did not, perhaps they could not, 
come up to Jerusalem ; and therefore into that country he would go to manifest 
himself to his friends there. “TI know thy works, and where thou dwellest =a? 
Christ knows where his disciples dwell, and will visit there. Note, The exalt- 
ation of Christ doth not make him forget the meaner and poorer sort of his 
disciples, but even to them that are at a distance from the plenty of the means 
of grace he will graciously manifest himself. Secondly. In consideration of the 
weakness of his disciples that were now at Jerusalem, who as yet were afraid 
of the Jews, and durst not appear publicly, and therefore this meeting was 
adjourned to Galilee. Christ knows our fears, and considers our frame, and 
made his appointment where there was least danger of disturbance. 

5. The angel solemnly affirms upon his word the truth of what he had related 
to them, “Lo, I have told you;” ‘you may be assured of it, and depend upon 
it; L have told you, who dare not tell a lie.’ ‘The word spoken by angels was 
stedfast,” Heb. ii. 2. God had been wont formerly to make known his mind to 
his people by the ministration of angels, as at the giving of the law; but intend- 
ing in gospel times to lay aside that way of communication, (for “unto the 
angels hath he not put in subjection the world to come,” nor appointed them to 
be the preachers of the Gospel,) this angel was now sent to certify the resur- 
rection of Christ to the disciples, and so leave it in their hands to be published 
to the world, 2 Cor. iv.7. In saying, “Lo, L have told you,” he doth as it were 
discharge himself from the blame of their unbelief, if they should not receive 
this record, and throw it upon them. ‘Ihave done my errand, I have faith- 
fully ¢..ivered my message; now look you to it, believe it at your veril 5 
whether you will hear, or whether you will forbear, “ I have told you.”’ vote, 
Those messengers from God that discharge their trust faithfully may take the 
comfort of that, whatever the success be, Acts xx. 26, 27. 

Fourthly. The women’s departure from the sepulchre, to bring notice to the 
disciples, ver. 8. And observe, 

1. What frame and temper of spirit they were in: “they departed with fear 
and great joy ;” a strange mixture,—fear and joy at the same time, in the same 
soul. To hear that Christ was risen was matter of joy; but to be led into his 
grave, and to see and talk with an angel about it, could not but cause fear. 
It was good news; but they were afraid it was too good to be true. But 
observe, it is said of their joy, it was great joy; it is not said so of their fear. 
Note, Ist. Holy fear has joy attending it. They that serve the Lord with rever- 
ence, serve him with ladneat eyo Spiritual joy is mixed with trembling, 
Ps. ii. 11. It is only perfect love and joy that will cast out all fear. 

2. What haste they made: “They did run.” The fear and joy together 
quickened their pace, and added wings to their motion; the angel bid them go 
quickly, and they ran. Those that are sent on God's errand must not loiter, 
or lose time; where the heart is enlarged with the glad tidings of the Gospel, 
the feet will run the way of God’s commandments. 

3. What errand they went upon: they did run to “bring his disciples word.” 
Not doubting but it would be joyful news to them, they ran to comfort them 
with the same comforts wherewith they themselves were comforted of God. 
Note, The disciples of Christ should be forward to communicate to each other 
their experiences of sweet communion with Heaven; should tell others what 
God has done for their souls, and spoken to them. Joy in Christ Jesus, like 
the ointment of the right hand, will betray itself, and fill all places within the 
lines of its communication, with its odours. When Samson found honey, he 
brought it to his parents. 

Fifthly. Christ’s appearing to the women, to confirm the testimony of the 
angel, ver. 9,10. These: zealous, good women, not only heard the first tidings 
of him, but had the first sight of him after his resurrection. The angel directed 
those that would see him to go to Galilee; but before that time came, even 
here also they looked after him that lives and sees them.- Note, Jesus Christ 
is often better than his word, but never worse; often anticipates, but never 
frustrates the believing expectations of his people. Here is, 

1. Christ’s surprising appearance to the women: ‘ As they went to tell his 
disciples, behold Jesus met them.” Note, God’s gracious visits usually meet us 
in the way of duty: and to those who use what they have for other’s benefit, 
more shall be given. ‘This interview with Christ was unexpected, or ever they 
were aware, Cant. vi. 12. Note, Christ is nearer to his people than they 
imagine. They needed not. descend into the deep to fetch Christ thence; he 
was not there, he was risen ; nor go up to heaven, for he was not yet ascended; 
but Christ was nigh them, and still Christ, in the Word, is nigh us. 

2. The salutation wherewith he accosted them: “ All hail,” yacpere. We use 
the old English form of salutation, wishing all health to those we meet; for 
so “ All hail,” signifies, and is expressive of the Greek form of salutation here 
used, answering to that_of the Hebrew, ‘Peace be unto you.’ And it speaks, 
Ist. The good-will of Christ to us and our happiness, even since he entered 
upon his state of exaltation. Though he be advanced, he wisheth us as well 
as ever, and is as much concerned for our comfort, 2nd. The freedom and 
holy familiarity which he used in his fellowship with his disciples; for he 
called them friends. But the Greek word signifies, ‘Rejoice ye.’ ‘Chey were 
affected both with fear and joy; what he said to them tended to encourage 
their joy, ver. 9, ‘ Rejoice ye;’ and to silence their fear, ver. 10, “ Be not afraid.” 
Note, It is the will of Christ that his people should be a cheerful, joyful people; 
and his resurrection furnisheth them with abundant matter for joy. 

3. The affectionate respect they paid him: * They came and held him by the 
feet, and worshipped him.” ‘Thus they expressed, Ist..The reverence and 
honour they had for him; they threw themselves at his feet, put themselves into 
a posture of adoration, and worshipped him with humility and godly fear, as 
the Son of God, and now exalted. 2ud. The love and affection they had to him; 
they held him, and would not let him go, Cant. iii.4. How beautiful were the 
feet of the Lord Jesus to them, Jsa. lii. 7. 3rd. The transport of joy they were 
in, now they had this further assurance of his resurrection; they welcoraed it 
With both arms. Thus we must embrace Jesus Christ offered us in the Gospel, 
with reverence cast Phe at his feet, by faith take hold of him, and with 

ve and joy lay him near our hearts. 
rik Te sueonraging words Christ said to them, ver. 10. We do not find they 
said any thing to him; their affectionate embraces and adorations spoke 

lainly enough; and what he said to them was no more than what the angel 
had said, ver. 5,7; for he“ will confirm the word of his messengers,” Jsa. xliy. 26; 
and his way of comforting his people is by his Spirit; to speak over again to 
their hearts the same that they had heard before trom his angels the ministers. 

ow observe here = 
bed How he rebukes their fear: “Be not afraid.” They must not fear being 
imposed upon by these repeated notices of his resurrection, nor fear any hurt 
by the appearance of one from the dead; for the news, though strange, was 
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both true and good. Note, Christ rose from the dead to silence his people’s 
fears; and there is enough in that to silence them. . a 

2nd. How he repeats their message: “ Go, tell my brethren,” that they must 
prepare for a journey into Galilee ; and there they shall see me. If there be 
any communion between our souls and Christ, it is he that appoints the meet- 
ing, and he will observe the appointment. Jerusalem had forfeited the honour 
of Christ’s presence; it was a tumultuous city, therefore he adjourns the 
meeting to Galilee: “come, my beloved, let us go forth,” Cant. vii. 11. But 
that which is especially observable here is, that he calls his disciples his bre- 
thren: “ Go, tell my brethren,” not only those of them that were akin to hig, 
but all the rest; for they are all his brethren, ch, xii. 50: but he never calle 
them so till after his resurrection, here, and Jno. Xe Mi, Being by the resur- 
rection himself “ declared to be the Son of God with power,” all the children 
of God were thereby declared to be his brethren. Being “the first, begotten 
from the dead,” he is become “the firstborn among many brethren,” even of 
all that are planted together in the likeness of his resurrection. Christ did not 
now converse so constantly and familiarly with his disciples as he had done 
before his death; but lest they should think him grown strange to them, he 
gives them this endearing title, Go to my brethren, that the Scripture might 
be fulfilled which, speaking of his entrance upon his exalted state, saith, “I 
will declare thy name unto my brethren.” They had shamefully deserted him 
in his sufferings; but to shew that he could forgive and forget, and to teach us 
to do so, ne not only continues his purpose to meet them, but calls them bre- 
thren. Being all his brethren, they were brethren one to another, and must 
love as brethren. His owning them for his brethren, put a great honour 
upon them; but withal, gave them an example of humility in the midst of that 
honour. 


11 Now when they were going, behold, some of 
the watch came into the city, and shewed unto the 
chief priests all the things that were done. 12 And 
when they were assembled with the elders, and had 
taken counsel, they gave large money unto the sol- 
diers, 13 Saying, Say ye, His disciples came by 
night, and stole him away while we slept. 14 And 
if this come to the governor’s ears, we will persuade 
him, and secure you. 15 So they took the money, 
and did as they were taught: and this saying is 


commonly reported among the Jews until this day. 


For the further proof of the resurrection of Christ, we have here the con- 
fession of the adversaries that were upon the guard; and there are two things 
which strengthen this testimony: that they were eye-witnesses, and did them- 
selves see the glory of the resurrection, which none else did; and that they 
were enemies, set there to oppose and obstruct his resurrection. Now observe 
here, F 
First. How this testimony was given in to the chief priests, ver. 11. When 
the women were going to bring that news to the disciples, which would fill 
their hearts with joy, the soldiers went to bring the same news to the chief 
priests, which would fill their faces with shame. “Some of the watch,” 
probably those of them that commanded in chief, “came into the city,” and 
- brought to those who employed them, the report of their disappointment. 
“They shewed to the chief priests all the things that were done;” told them of 
the earthquake, the descent of the angel, the rolling of the stone away, and the 
coming of the body of Jesus alive out of the grave. Thus the sign of the pro- 
phet Jonas was brought to the chief priests, with the most clear and uncon- 
testable evidence that could be; and so the utmost means of conviction were 
afforded them: we may well imagine what a mortification it was to them, and 
that, like the enemies of the Jews, they were much cast down in their own 
eyes, Neh. vi. 16. It might justly have been expected that they should now 
have believed in Christ, and repented their putting him to death; but they 
were obstinate in their infidelity, and therefore sealed up under it. 

Secondly. How it was baffled and stifled by them. They called an assembly 
and considered what was to be done. For their own parts they were resolve 
not to believe that Jesus was risen; but their care was to keep others from 
believing, and themselves from being quite shamed from their disbelief of it. 
‘They had put him to death, and there was no way of standing to what they had 
done, but by confronting the evidence of his resurrection. Thus they who haye 
sold themselves to work wickedness, find that one sin draws on another, and 
they have plunged themselves into a wretched necessity of adding iniquity to 
iniquity, which is part of the curse of Christ’s persecutors, Ps. lxix. 27. The 
result of their debate was, that those soldiers must by all means be bribed off, 
and hired not to tell tales. 

1. They put money into their hands; and what wickedness is it which men 


will not be brought to by the love of money? “‘ They gave large money Ley is | 


likely, a great deal more than they gave to Judas, “ unto the soldiers.’ hese 
chief priests loved their money as well as most people did, and were as loath to 
part with it ; and yet,to carry on a malicious design against the Gospel of Christ, 
they were very prodigal of it; they gave the soldiers, it is likely, as much as 
they asked; and they knew how to improve their advantages. Here was large 
money given for the advancing of that which they knew to be a lie; yet many 
grudge a little money for the advancement of that which they know to be the 
truth; though they have a promise of being reimbursed in the resurrection of 
the Jus}. Pom us never starve a good cause, when we see a bad one so liberally 
supported. 

2. They put.a lie into their mouths: ver. 13, Say ye, His disciples came by 
night, and stole him away while we slept;” a sorry shift is better-than none; 
but this is a sorry one indeed. 1st. The sham was ridiculous, and carried along 
with it its own confutation; if they slept, how could they know any thing of 
the matter, or say who came? If any one of them were awake to observe it, no 
doubt he would awake them all to oppose it; for that was the only thing they 
had in charge. It was altogether improbable that a company of poor, weak, 
cowardly, dispirited men, should expose themselves for so inconsiderable an 
achieyement as the rescue of the dean body. Why were not the houses where 
they lodged diligently searched, and other means used to discover the dead 
body ? but this was so thin alie as one might easily see through. But had it 
been never so plausible, 2nd. It was avery wicked thing for these priests and 
* elders to hire these soldiers to tell a deliberate lie, (if it had been in a matter 
of neyer so small importance) against sheir consciences. Those know not what 
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they do that draw others to commit one wilful sin; for that may debauch con. 
science, and be an inlet to many. But, 3rd. Considering this as intended to over- 
throw the great doctrine of Christ’s resurrection, this was a sin against the 
last remedy, and was, in effect, a blasphemy against the Holy Ghost ; imputing 
that to the roguery-of the disciples which was done by the power of the Holy 
Ghost. But lest the soldiers should object the penalty they incurred by the 
Roman law, for sleeping upon the guard, which was very severe, Acts xii. 19 
they promised to interpose with the governor: “we will persuade him, and 
secure you.” We will use our own interest in him to get him not to take 
notice of it; and they had lately found how easily they could manage him. If 
really these soldiers had slept, and so suffered his disciples to steal him owe 
as they would have the world believe, it is certain the priests and elders wou d 
have been the forwardest to solicit the governor to punish them for their 
treachery; so that their care for the soldiers’ safety plainly gives the lie to the 
story. They undertook to secure the sword of Pilate’s justice; but could not 
secure them from the sword of God's justice, which hangs over the head of 
those that love and makea lie. They promise more than they can perform, 
who undertake to save a man harmless in the commission of a wilful sin. Well, 
thus was the plot laid; now, what success had it ? 

First. Those that were willing to deceive ‘took the money, and did as they 
were taught.” They cared as little for Christ and his religion, as the chief 
priests and elders did; and men that have no religion at all can be very well 
pleased to see Christianity run down, and lend a hand to it, if need be to serve 
aturn: “They took the money ;” that was it they aimed at and nothing else. 
Note, Money is a bait for the pisakest temptation; mercenary tongues will sell 
the truth for it. The great argument to prove Christ to be the Son of God 
is his resurrection; and none could have more convincing proofs of the 
truth of that than these soldiers had; they saw the angel descendfrom heaven; 
saw the stone rolled away; saw the body of. Christ come out of the grave, 
unless the consternation they felt hindered them; and yet were so far from 
being convinced by it themselves, that they were hired to belie him, and to 
hinder others from believing in him. Note, The most sensible evidences will 
not convince men without the concurring operation of the Holy Spirit. 

Secondly. Those that were willing to be deceived, not only credited, but pro- 
pagated the story. “This saying is commonly reported among the Jews until 
this day.” Thesham took well enough, and answered the end. The Jews who 
persisted in their infidelity, when they were pressed with the argument of 
Christ’s resurrection, had this still ready to reply, “His disciples came and 
stole him away.” ‘To this purpose was the solemn narrative, which (as Justin 
ey relates in his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew) the great sanhedrim sent 
to all the Jews of the dispersion, concerning this affair, exciting them to a 
vigorous resistance of Christianity, that ‘when they had erucified and buried 
him, the disciples came by night and stole him out of the sepulchre ;’ designing 
thereby, not only to overthrow the truth of Christ’s resurrection, but to render 
his disciples odious to the world, as the greatest villains in nature. When once 
a lie is raised, none knows how far it will spread, nor how long it will last, 
nor what mischief it will do. Some give another sense of this passage: “ This 
saying is commonly reported ;” that is, notwithstanding the artifice of the chief 
priests thus to impose upon the people, yet the collusion that was. between 
them and the soldiers, and the money that was given to support the cheat, was 
commonly reported and whispered:among the Jews; for, one way or other, 
truth will out. 


16 Then the eleven disciples went away into 
Galilee, into a mountain where Jesus had appointed 
them. 17 And when they saw him, they worshipped 
him: but some doubted. 18 And Jesus came and 
spake unto them, saying, All power is given unto 
me in heaven and in earth. 19 Go ye therefore, 
and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: 
20 Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever 
I have commanded you: and, lo, | am with you 


alway, even unto the end of the world. Amen. 


This evangelist passeth over several other appearances of Christ, recorded 
by Luke and John, and hastens to this, which was of all other the most solemn, 
as being promised and appointed again and again, before his death, and after 
his resurrection. Observe, ; 

First. How the disciples attended this appearance, according to the appoint- 
ment, ver. 16: “ They went into Galilee; ” a long journey to go for one sight of 
Christ ; but it was worth while. They had seen him several times at Jerusalem, 
and yet they went into Galilee to see him there. 1. Because he appointed them 
to doso. Though it seemed a needless thing to go into Galilee, to see him 
whom they might see at Jerusalem; especially when they must so soon come 
back again to Jerusalem, before his ascension; yet they had learned to obe 
Christ’s commands, and not object against them. Note, Those who woul 
maintain communion with Christ, must attend him there where he has ap- 
pointed. Those that have met him in one ordinance, must attend him in another, 
—that have seen him at Jerusalem, must go to Galilee. 2. Because that was 
to be a public and general meeting. ‘They had seen him themselves, and con- 
versed with him in private; but that should not excuse their attendance in a 
solemn assembly, where many were to be gathered together to see him. Note, 
Our communion with God in secret must not supersede our attendance on 
public sate as we have opportunity ; for God loves the gates of Zion, and 
so must we. he place was a mountain in Galilee; probably the same moun- 
tain on which he was transfigured. There they met for privacy; and perhaps 
to signify the exalted state into which he was entered, and his advances 
towards the upper world. : 

Secondly. How they were affected with the appearance of Christ to them, 
ver, 17. ,, Now was the time that “he was seen of above five hundred brethren 
at once,” 1 Cor. xv. 6. Some think they saw him atfirst at some distance, above 
in the air, apy éravw,— He was seen above of five hundred brethren ;’ so they 
read it; which gave occasion to some to doubt till he came nearer, ver, 18, and 
then they were satisfied. Weare told, : 

1. That “ they worshipped him;” many of them did so, nay, it should seem 
they all did that; they gave Divine honour to him, which was signified by some 
outward expressions of adoration. Note, All that see the Lord Jesus with an 
eye of faith are obliged to worship him. * But some doubted:” some of those 
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that were then present. Note, Even among those that worship there are some 
that doubt. The faith of those that are sincere may yet be very weak and 
wavering. They doubted, éd.cracav,—they ‘hung in suspense,’ as the scales of 
the balance, when it is hard to say which preponderates. These doubts were 
afterwards removed, and their faith grew up to a full assurance; and it tended 
much to the honour of Christ, that the disciples doubted before they believed ; 
so that they cannot be said to be credulous, and willing to be imposed cee 
for they first questioned, ana proved all things, and then held fast that which 
was true, and they found to be so. 

Thirdly. What Jesus Christ said to them, ver. 18—20: “ Jesus came and spake 
unto them.” Though there were those that doubted, yet he did not therefore 
reject them, for “ He will not break the bruised reed ;” he did not stand at a 
distance, but came near, and gave them such convincing proofs of his resurrec- 
tion as turned the wavering scale, and made their faith to triumph over their 
doubts. He came and spake familiarly to them, as one friend speaks to another, 
that they might be fully satisfied in the commission he was about to give them, 
He that drew near to God to speak for us to him, draws near to us to speak from 
himtous. Christ now delivered to his apostles the great charter of his king- 
dom in the world; was sending them out as his ambassadors, and here gives them 
their credentials. In opening this great charter, we may observe two things: 

1. The commission which our Lord Jesus received himself from the Father ; 
being about to authorize his apostles, if any ask, By what authority he doth it; 
and who gave him that authority? here he tells us, “ All power is given unto 
me in heaven and in earth ;” a very great word, and which none but he could 
say. Hereby he asserts his universal dominion as Mediator; which is the great 
foundation of the Christian religion. He has “all power.” Observe, 

_Ist. Whence he hath this power. He did not assume it, or usurp it, but it was 
Bren him; he was legally entitled to it, and invested in it by a grant from 
im who is the fountain of all being, and consequently of all power. 


with the Father, all power was originally and essentially his; but as Mediator, 
as God-man, all power was given him, partly in recompence of his work, 
because he humbled himself, therefore God thus exalted him; and partly in 
pursuance of his design; he had this power given him over, all flesh, that he 
might give eternal life to as many as were given him, Jno. xvii. 2, for the more 
effectual carrying on and completing our salvation. This power he was now 
more signally invested in upon his resurrection, Acts xiii, 33. He had power 
before,—“ power to forgive sins,” AZat. ix. 6, but now “all power” is given him. 
He is now going to receive for himself a kingdom, Lu. xix. 12; to sit down at 
the right hand, Ps. ex. 1. Having purchased it, nothing remains but to take 
possession ; it is his own for ever. 

2nd. Where he has this power: “in heaven and earth,” comprehending the 
universe. Christ is the sole, universal monarch, he is “ Lord of all,” Acts x. 36. 
He hath “all power in heaven:” he has power of dominion over the angels; 
they are all his humble servants, Hph.i. 20,21. He has power of intercession 
with his Father, in the virtue of his satisfaction and atonement: he intercedes, 
not as a supplant, but as a demandant ; “ Father, I will.” He hath all power on 
earth too; having prevailed with God by the sacrifice of atonement, he prevails 
with men, and deals with them as one having authority, by the ministry of 
reconciliation. He is indeed, in all causes, and over all persons, supreme mo- 
derator and governor. By him kings reign. All souls are his; and to him 
every heart and knee must bow, and every tongue confess him to be Lord. 
This our Lord Jesus tells them, not only to satisfy them of the authority he 
had to commission them, and to bring them out inthe execution of their com- 
mission, but to take off the offence of the cross; they had no reason to be 
ashamed of Christ crucified, when they saw him thus glorified. 

2. ‘’he commission he gives to those whom he sent forth: “ Go ye, therefore.” 
This commission is given, 1st. To the apostles primarily; the chief, ministers 
of state in Christ’s kingdom, the architects that laid the foundation of the 
church. Now those that had followed Christ in the regeneration were set on 
thrones, Lu. xxii. 30. “Go ye.” It is not only a word of command, like that 
‘Son, go work; but a word of encouragement, ‘ Go, and fear not; have not 1 
sent you? Go, and make a business of this work.’ They must not take state, 
and issue ont summons to the nations to attend upon them; but they must go, 
and bring the Gospel to their doors: ‘Go ye.” They had doted on Christ’s 
bodily presence, and hung upon that, and built all their joys and hopes upon 
that; but now Christ dischargeth them from further attendance on his person, 
and sends them abroad, about other work. “As an eagle stirs up her nest, 
flutters over her young,” to excite them to fly, (Dew. xxxii. 11,) so Christ stirs 
up his disciples to disperse themselves into all the world. 2nd. It is given to 
their successors, the ministers of the Gospel, whose business it is to transmit 
the Gospel from age to age, to the end of the world in time, as it was theirs to 
transmit it from nation to nation, to the end of the world in place, and no less 
necessary. ‘Che Olid Testament promise of a gospel ministry is made to a suc- 
cession, Zsa. lix.21; and this here must be understood; otherwise, how could 
Christ be with them always to the consummation of the world? Christ, at 
his ascension, gave not only apostles and prophets, but pastors and teachers, 
Eph.iv.11. Now observe, . : 

_first. How far this commission is extended, “to all nations.” ‘Go, and dis- 
ciple all nations;’ not that they must go all together into every place; but, by 
consent, disperse themselves in such manner as might best diffuse the light 
of the Gospel. Now this plainly signifies it to be the will of Christ, lst. That 
the covenant of peculiarity made with the Jews should now be cancelled and 
disannulled. This word broke down the middle wall of partition, which had 
so long excluded the Gentiles from a visible church state: and whereas the 
apostles, when first sent out, were forbidden to go into the way of the Gentiles, 
now they were sent “to all nations.” 2rd. That salvation by Christ should be 
offered to all; and none excluded that did not, by their own unbelief and im- 
peniteace, exclude themselves. The salvation they were to preach is a com- 
mon salvation ; “ whoever will, let him come,” and take the benefit of the act of 
indemnity ; for there is no difference of Jew or Greek in Christ Jesus. 3rd.'That 
Christianity should be twisted in with national constitutions, that the kingdoms 
of the world should become Christ’s kingdoms, and their kings the church’s 
nursing fathers. ; ae. 

Secondly. What is the principal intention of this commission, to “ disciple all 
nations,” ayrevoare. ‘Admit them disciples, do your utmost to make the 
nations Christian nations.’ Not, ‘Go to the nations, and denounce the judg- 
ments of God against them,’ as Jonah against Nineveh, and the Old Testament 

rophets; though they had reason enough to expect it, for their wickedness ; 

ut, ‘Go, and disciple them.’ Christ the mediator is setting up a kingdom in 
the world, bring the nations to be his subjects; setting up a school, bring the 
nations to be his scholars; raising an army for the carrying on of the war 
against the powers of darkness, list the nations of the earth under his banner. 
The work which the apostles had to do, was to set up the Christian religion in 
all places, and it was honourable work; the achievements of the mighty heroes 
of the world were nothing to it: they conquered the nations for themselves, 
and made them miserable; the apostles conquered them for Christ, and made 
them happy. 

N,T.—No, 23. 
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God set 
him king, Ps.ii. 6; inaugurated and enthroned him, Zu. i, 32. As God, equal | 
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Thirdly. Their instructions for executing this commission, 

Ist. They must admit disciples by the sacred rite of baptism: ‘Go into all 
nations, preach the Gospel to them, work miracles among them, and persuade 
them to come in themselves, and bring their children with them, into the church 
of Christ; and then admit them and theirs into the church, by washing them 
with water: either dipping them in the water, or by pouring or sprinkling 
water upon them, which seems the more proper, because the thing is most 
frequently expressed so; as Jsa. xliv. pl | will pour my Spirit on thy seed;” 
and Tit. ili. 5, i “which he shed on us abundantly ;” and Eze. xxxvi. 25, “T 
will sprinkle clean water upon you;” and Jsa. lii. 15, “So shall he sprinkle 
ene ae, which seems a prophecy of this commission to baptize the 

é ; 

2nd. This baptism must be administered “in the name of the Father, and of 
be Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; *thatis, First. By authority from the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. ‘The baptism of Jesus is from Heaven, and not of man; 
for his ministers act by authority from the three persons in the godhead, who 
all concur, as to our creation, so to our redemption; they have their commis- 
roite aed the great seal of Heaven, which puts an honour upon the ordinance, 
eee to a carnal eye, like him that instituted it, it has no form or comeliness. 
Secondly. Calling upon the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Every 
thing is sanctified by prayer, and particularly the waters of baptism. The 

rayer of faith obtains the presence of God with the ordinance, which is its 

ustre and beauty, its life and efficacy. But, Thirdly. It is “into the name” 
(cts to ovoua) ‘of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” This was intended as the sum- 
mary of the first principles of the Christian religion, and of the new covenant; 
and according to it the ancient creeds were drawn up. By our being baptized, 
we solemnly profess, 1. Our assent to the Scripture revelation concerning God, 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. We confess our belief that there is a God 
that there is but one God; that, in the godhead, there is a Father that begets, 
a Son that is begotten, and a Holy Spirit of both. We are baptized, not into 
the names, but into the name of Father, Son, and Spirit, which plainly speaks 
that these three are one, and their name one. The distinct mentioning of the 
three persons in the Trinity, both in the Christian baptism here, and in the 
Christian blessing, 2 Cor. xiil. 14, as it is a full proof of the doctrine of the Tri-- 
nity, so it has done much towards the preserving of it pure and entire through 
all ages of the church; for nothing is more great and awful in Christian assem- 
blies than these two. 2. Our consent to a covenant relation to God the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. Baptism is a sacrament; that is, it is an oath. (Super 
sacramentum dicere, is,‘to say upon oath.’) It is an oath of abjuration, by 
which we renounce the world and the flesh, as rivals with God for the throne 
in our hearts; and an oath of allegiance, by which we resign and give up our- 
selves to God, to be his,—our own selves, our whole selyes—body, soul, and 
spirit, —to be governed by his will, and made happy in his favour; we become 
his men; so the form of homage in our law runs. ‘Therefore baptism is applied 
to the ee ee are given of the premises, because it is the 
person that is dedicated to God. 

Ist. It is into the name of the Father, believing him to be the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ (for that is principally intended here) by eternal generation, 
and our Father, as our creator, preserver, and benefactor; to whom, therefore, 
we resign ourselves as our absolute owner and proprietor, to act us and dis- 
poe of us—as our supreme rector and governor, to rule us, as tree agents, by 

is law, and as our chief good, and highest end. 2nd. It is into the name of 
the Son, the Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, and correlate to the Father. 
Baptism was in a particular manner administered in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, Acts viii.16; xix. 5. In baptism we assent, as Peter did, ‘Thou art Christ, 
the Son of the living God,” ch. xvi. 16; and consent, as Thomas did, “ My Lord, 
and my God,” Jno. xx. 28; we take Christ to be our prophet, priest, and king, 
and give up ourselves to be taught, and saved, and ruled by him. 3rd. It 1s 
into the name of the Holy Ghost. Believing the godhead of the Holy Spirit, 
and his agency in carrying on our redemption, we give up ourselyes to his 
conduct and operation, as our sanctifier, teacher, guide, and comforter. 

3rd. Those that are thus baptized, and enrolled among the disciples of Christ, 
must be taught, ver. 20: “teaching them to observeall things whatsoever 1 have 
commanded you.” This speaks two things: 

First. The duty of disciples, of all baptized Christians; they must observe all 
things whatsoever Christ has commanded; and, in order to that, must submit 
to the teaching of those whom he sends. Our admission into the visible church 
is in order to something further: when Christ hath discipled us, he hath not 
done with us; he lists soldiers that he may train them up for his service. All 
that are baptized are thereby obliged, 1.'To make the command of Christ 
their rule. There is a law of faith, and we are said to be under the law to 
Christ; we are by baptism bound, and must obey. 2. ‘To observe what Christ 
has commanded, Due obedience to the commands of Christ requires a diligent 
observation ; we are in danger of missing, if we take not good heed; and in all 
our obedience, we must have an eye to the command, and do what we do as 
unto the Lord. 3. To observe all things that he hath commanded, without ex- 
ception; all the moral duties, and all the instituted ordinances. Our obedience 
to the laws of Christ is not sincere if it be not universal; we muststand com- 
plete in his whole will. 4, To confine themselves to the commands of Christ ; 
and, as not to diminish from them, so not to add tothem. 5. To learn their 
duty, according to the law of Christ, from those whom he has appointed to be 
teachers in his school; for therefore we were entered into his school. 

Secondly. Lhe duty of the apostles of Christ, and his ministers ; and that 
is, to teach the commands of Christ,to expound them tv his disciples, to press 
upon them the necessity of obedience, and to assist them in applying the 
general commands of Christ to particular cases. They must teach them, not 
their own inventions, but the institutions of Christ; to them they must reli- 
giously adhere, and in the SOUS of them Christians must be trained up. 
A standing ministry is hereby settled in the church, for the edifying of the body 
of Christ, till we all come to the perfect man, ph. iv. 11—13. The heirs of 
heaven, till they come to age, must be under tutors and governors. H 

3. Here is the assurance he gives them of his spiritual presence with them 
in the execution of this commission: “‘ And, lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world.” This exceeding great and precious promise is ushered in 
with a “ behold,” to strengthen their faith, and engage their observation of it: 
“Take notice of this; it is what you may assure yourselves of, and venture 

. Observe here y ; 
kare The favour promised them, ‘‘ I am with you 3” not, ‘I will be with you; 
but “ Lam,” eyo eit. As God sent Moses, so Christ sent his apostles, by this 
name, “I am;” for he is God, to whom past, ees and to come, are the same: 
see Itev.i.8. He was now about to leave them, his bodily presence was now 
to be removed from them; and this grieved them. But he assures them of his 
spiritual presence, which was more expedient for them than his bodily presence 
could be: “I am with you,” that is, * My Spirit is with you; the Comforter 
shall “abide with you,” Jno. xvi.7; ‘1 am with you, and not against you; with 
you, to take your part, to be on your side, and to hold with you,’ as Michael 
our prince is said to do, Dan. x. 21. ‘I am with you, and not absent from 
you; not at a distance; Lama yery present help,’ Ps. xlvyi.1, Christ was now 
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dom in the world, which was a great under- 
promise them his presence with them, 
First. To carry them on through the difficulties they were likely to meet with: 
“I am with you, to bear you up, to plead your cause; with you, in all your 
services, in all your sufferings, to bring you through them with comfort and 
honour. When you go through the fire, or water, I will be with you; in the 
pulpit, in the prison, “lo, f am with you. Secondly. To succeed this great 
undertaking : “ Lo, Tam with you;” to make your ministry effectual for the 
discipling of the nations, for the pulling down of the strongholds of Satan, and 
the setting up of stronger for the Lord Jesus. It was an unlikely thing that 
they should unhinge national constitutions in religion, and turn the stream of 
so long a usage—that they should establish a doctrine so directly, contrary 
to the genius of the age, and persuade people to become the disciples of a 
crucified Jesus; but, “Lo, lam with you;” ‘and therefore you shall gain your 

pint.’ 
Tend. The continuance of the favour, “alway, even unto the end of the 
world.” First. They shall have his constant presence, “ alway,” tacas tas 
jpepas, ‘all days, every day; ‘I will be with you on sabbath days, on week days, 
fair days and foul days, winter days and summer days.’ There is no day, no 
hour of the day, in which our Lord Jesus is not present with his churches, and 
with his ministers: if there were, that day, that hour, they were undone. Since 
his resurrection, he had appeared to them now and then; once a week, it may 
be, and scarcely that. But be assures them they shall have his spiritual pre- 
sence continued to them without intermission. Wherever we are, the Word 
of Christ is nigh us, even in our mouth, and the Spirit of Christ nigh_us, even 
in our hearts. ‘The God of Israel, the Saviour,” is sometimes “a God that 
hideth himself,’ Jsa. xlv.15, but never a God that absenteth himself; some- 
times in the dark, but never at a distance. Secondly. They shall have his 
perpetual presence, “even to the end of the world.” ‘There is_a world before 
us that will never have an end, but this is hastening towards its period; and 
eyen till then the Christian religion shall, in one part of the world or other, be 
kept up, and the presence of Christ continued with his ministers. 1sé. “I am 
with you to the end of the world;” not with your persons, they died quickly, 
but with you and your writings. There is a Divine power going along with 
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taking; and then doth he seasonably 
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the Scriptures of the New Testament, not only preserving them in being, but 
producing strange effects by them, which will continue to the end of time. 
2nd. ‘With you and your successors: with you, and all the ministers of the 
Gospel in the several ages of the church; with all to whom this commission 
extends; with all that, being duly called and sent, thus baptize, and thus teach, 
When the end of the world is come, and the kingdom delivered up to God even 
the Father, there will then be no further need of ministers and their ministra- 
tion; but till then they shall continue, and the great intentions of the insti- 
tution shall be answered. This is an encouraging word to all the faithful 
ministers of Christ, that what was said to the apostles was said to them all, 
“T will never leave thee, nor forsake thee.” 

Two solemn farewells we find our Lord Jesus giving to his church; and his 
parting word, at both of them, is very encouraging. One was here, when he 
closed up his personal converse with them, and then his parting word was, 
“Lo, [am with you alway ;” ‘J leave you, and yet still Lam with you.’ The other 
was, when he closed up the canon of the Scripture by the pen of his beloved 
disciple; and then his parting word was, ‘“ Surely, I come quickly;” ‘I leave 
you for a while, but I will be with you again shortly,’ Rev. xxii. 20. By this it 
appears he did not part in anger, but in love, and that it is his will we should 
keep up both our communion with him, and our expectation of him. 

There is one word more remaining, which must not be overlooked; and that 
is,“ Amen;” which is not a cipher, intended only for a concluding word, like 
‘finis, at the end of a book; but it has its significancy. 1. It speaks Christ’s 
confirmation of this promise, “lo, I am with you.” It is his amen, “in whom 
all the promises are yea and amen:” ‘ Verily, Lam, and will be with you; I, the 
amen, the faithful witness, do assure you of it.’ Or, 2. It speaks the church’s 
concurrence with it, in their desire, and prayer, and expectation. It is the 
evangelist’s ‘amen, so be it, blessed Lord.’ Our ‘amen,’ to Christ’s promises, 
turns them into prayers. Hath Christ promised to be present with his minis- 
ters,—present in his Word, — present in the assemblies of his people, though but 
two or three are gathered: together in his name, and this “ alway, even to the 
end of the world? “—let us heartily say ‘ Amen’ to it; believe that it shall be so, 
and pray that it may be so: Lord,‘‘remember this word unto thy servants, 
upon which thou hast caused us to hope.” : 
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Cuar. 1.—17. Carrying away into Babylon. This refers to the captivity of 
Jerusalem, and the removal of the Jews to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar 
(2 Chr. xxxvi.) 588 years before Christ. 20, Angel of the Lord. The word angel 
literally signifies a messenger. It is sometimes applied to men as messengers, 
(Lu. yil. 24; ix. 52; Jas. il. 25,) to the winds, (Ps. civ. 4,) to the pestilence 
(Ps. Ixxviii. 49,) or to whatever 1s appointed to make known or execute the will 
of God. It is chiefly applied, however, in the Scriptures, to those invisible, 
holy, and happy beings who have not fallen into sin, who live in heaven, 
(1 Tim. v. 21, compare Jude 6,) 
shall be heirs of salvation, (Heb. i. 13, 14; Dan. ix. 21,) and whose only dignity 
and pleasure it is to do the will of God. Various ways were employed by them 
in making known the Divine will,—by dreams, visions, assuming a human ap- 
pearance. Jnadream. his was a common way of revealing the will of God 
to his ancient prophets and people, Gen. xx: 3; xxx. 1, 11, 243 xxxvii. 53 xli. 1; 
1 Kin. iii. 5; Dan. vii.1; Job iy, 13, 15. By what means it was ascertained that 
these dreams were from God, cannot now be told. It is sufficient for us to 
know that in this way many of the prophecies were communicated, and to 
remark that now there is no evidence that we are to put relianee on our dreams. 
Dreams are wild, irregular movements of the mind when it is unshackled by 
reason, and it is mere superstition to suppose that God ever makes known his 
will in this way. 23. His name, Emmanuel —God with us. Though the mere 
use of such a name would not prove that Jesus had a Divine nature, yet, as 
Matthew uses it, and meant evidently to apply it, it does prove that Jesus was 
more than aman; that he was God as wellas man. And it is this which fives 
glory to the plan of redemption, mith causes the angels to wonder, and makes 
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it so vast, so grand, so full of instruction and comfort to Christians: see 
Phil. ii. 6—8. It is this which sheds such peace and joy into the sinner’s heart ; 
which gives him such security of salvation, and renders the condescension of 
God in redemption so great, and his character so lovely. 


Crap. Il.—1. In Bethlehem of Judea, in the days of Herod the king. Beth- 
lehem, the birthplace of Christ, was a small town about six miles south of 
Jerusalem. ‘The word Bethlehem denotes, “ house of bread.” It was also 
called Ephrata, a word supposed to signify fertility, Gen. xxxv. 19; Ru. iv. 2; 
Ps, exxuii. 6. {t was called the city of David, (Lu. ii. 4,) because it was the city 
of his nativity, 1 Sam. xvi. 1,18. he soil of Bethlehem was noted for its fer-' 
tility. Ancient travellers frequently spoke of its productions; and the fig trees, 
olives, and pomegranates, and the barley fields which cover the north side 
shew that it is still capable of being made what its name signifies, the house of 
bread.— Bonar & M‘Cheyne’s Narrative. The townis situated on an eminence in 
the midst of hills and vales. At present it contains about two hundred houses, 
inhabited chiefly by Christians and Mchammedans. About two hundred paces 
east of Bethlehem there is a church and convent, and beneath the church a sub- 
terranean chapel, lighted by thirty-two lamps, which is said to have been the 
stable where Jesus was born; but no reliance is to be placed on this tradition. 
Juda was a province of the Roman empire. It was taken about sixty-three 
years before Christ’s birth by Pompey, and placed under tribute. “Herod 
received his appointment from the Romans; and though permitted to be called 
king, he was in all respects dependent on the Roman emperor. At the time of 
the birth of Christ, he had reigned thirty-four years. Jerusalem was the capital 
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of the kingdom of Judah, and was built on the line dividing this tribe from 
the tribe of Benjamin. It was once called Salem, (Gen, xiv. 18; Ps. Ixxvi. 2,) 
and, in the days of Abraham, was the abode of Melchizedek. When the Is- 
raelites took possession of the promised land, they found this stronghold in the 
possession of the Jebusites, by whom it was called Jebus, or Jebusi, Jos. xviii. 28. 
The name, Jerusalem, was compounded probably of the two, by changing a 
single letter, and calling it, for the sake of the sound, Jerusalem, instead of 
Jebusalem. It was built upon, and is encompassed by hills, was anciently 
inclosed with walls, (a portion of which still stand,) and was watered by the 
fountain of Siloam on the east, and by the fountain of Gihon on the west of the 
city, and_ in the time of Solomon by an aqueduct, part of which remains to 
this day, by which water was brought from the vicinity of Bethlehem. Jeru- 
salem had perhaps its highest splendour in the days of Solomon. About four 
hundred years after, it was wholly destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar. It lay 
utterly desolate during the seventy years of the Jewish captivity. Then it was 
rebuilt, and restored to some degree of its former magnificence, and remained 
about six hundred years, when it was utterly destroyed by Titus, a.p. 70. (See 
Notes on Fall of Jerusalem in the Gospel of Luke, ch. xxi.) After various 
changes it was, in 1217, taken possession of by the Turks, who have ever since 
continued in possession of it. At present it contains a population of about 
twenty thousand, comprising Jews, Turks, Arabs, Armenians, Greeks, and 
Papists. The Jews have a number of synagogues; the Romanists have one 
convent, the Greeks twelve, the Armenians four, three on mount Zion, one 
in the city; the Copts, Syrians, and Abyssinians, have each one convent; the 
Turks haye a splendid mosque, the mosque of Omar, on the site of the temple. 
The streets are narrow, and the houses are of stone ; most of them low and irre- 
gular, with flat roofs or terraces, and with small windows only towards the 
street, usually protected by iron gratings. 2. Worship him. This does not mean 
religious worship, for these men did not suppose he could be Divine, but only 
a prince, the king of the Jews, in which capacity they came to honour him, and 
pay him homage, according to the custom in the East. 12. Inadream. See 
note on ch. i. 20. 13. Theangel. See ch.i. 20. Flee into Egypt. Egypt is situ- 
ated to the south-west of Judea, and is distant from Bethlehem about sixty 
miles. It was at this time a Roman province; the Greek language was spoken, 
and many Jews lived there, who had a temple and synagogue, so that Joseph 
would be among his own countrymen, and yet beyond the reach of Herod, 
whose jurisdiction extended only to the river Sihor, or river of Egypt. 
16, Slew all the children. ‘Though Josephus does not record the destruction 
of the children, he gives such a character of Herod, as an odious and bloody 
tyrant, as to shew that he was abundantly capable of this wickedness. He tells 
us that Herod murdered his wife’s brother—her grandfather —that his wife 
herself had a public execution, and that his two sons were strangled in prison 
by his orders. Also, that a little before he died, he commanded the presence 
of all the chief men of Judea at Jericho, and when they were come together, 
he had them all shut up in the cireus, and calling for his sister Salome and 
her husband Alexis, he told them, “ My life is now short. I know the Jewish 
people, and nothing will please them better than my death. You have them 
now in your custody. As soon as the breath is out of my body, and before my 
death can be known, do you let in the soldiers upon them, and kill them. All 
Judea then, and every family, will, thongh unwillingly, mourn at my death.’ 
Nay, Josephus says, that with tears in his eyes, he conjured them, by their love 
to him and their fidelity to God, not to fail of doing him this honour. ‘Three 
reasons may be given for the destruction of the children not being mentioned }: 
by Josephus: 1. A Jew would not be likely to record whatever would confirm 
the truth of Christianity. 2. Bethlehem was a small and obscure village, and 
the other crimes of Herod were so great and public, that it is not to be won- 
dered at that the Jewish historian should pass over this. 3. The order was 
probably given in secret, and might not be known to Josephus. Besides, no 
argument can be drawn from the silence of the Jewish historian. No reason can 
be given why Matthew should not be as fully entitled to credit as Josephus ; 
espevially as, after the horrid crimes narrated above, on Josephus’ own au- 
thority, there is no improbability in the account given by him. 18. Rama, where 
Samuel was born and died, was once strongly fortified; but a half-ruined Mo- 
hammedan mosque, originally a Christian church, and a few miserable dwell- 
ings, are all that remains of this once celebrated spot. It is situated on an 
eminence about six miles from Jerusalem. + 19. Herod was dead. He left three 
sons, among whom his kingdom was thus divided: To Archelaus was given 
Judea, Idumea, and Samaria; to Philip, Batanea and Trachonitis ; and to An- 
tipas, Galilee and Perwa. Each of these was also called Herod, and they are 
the individuals so frequently referred in other parts of the New Testament. 
22. The parts of Galilee. The country of Galilee. At this time the land of 
Palestine was divided into three parts— Galilee, on the north; Samaria, in the 
middle; and Judea, on the south. 23. Nazareth. This was a small town 
situated in Galilee. Jt was built partly on a valley, and partly on the declivity 
of a hill, Zu. iv. 29. A hill is yet pointed out to the south of Nazareth as the 
one from which the people attempted to precipitate the Saviour. It was a place 
at that time proverbial for wickedness, Jno.i. 46. Lt is now a large village, 
with a convent and two churches. ‘The population is estimated to be from 
three thousand to five thousand. 


Cuar. Iil.—12. Whose fan. The fan is a well-known agricultural instru- 
ment which was used by the Jews, as it is at the present day, to separate grain 
from the chatt. His floor. The threshing-floor was an open space, thirty or 
forty paces in diameter, and on elevated ground for the purpose of keeping it 
dry, and for the convenience of winnowing the grain by the wind. ‘The grain 
was usually trodden out by oxen. After being threshed it was winnowed. It 
was then separated from the dirt and coarse chaff by a sieve, and then still 
farther cleansed by a fan, an instrument to produce an artificial wind. This 
method is still practised in the East. 


Cuar. 1V.—1. The devil. This word literally means an adversary or an 
accuser; thence any one opposed; thence an enemy of any kind. It is given 
in Seripture by way of eminence to the leader of evil angels; a being cha- 
racterised as full of subtlety, envy, art,and hatred to mankind. Heis known 
also by the name of Satan, Job i. 6—12; Mat. xii. 26; Beelzebub, Mat. xii, 24; 
the old serpent, Rev. xii. 9; and the prince of the power of the air, Eph. ii. 2. 
‘The attentive reader of Scripture will not tail to remark that the statement 
of the existence, the moral propensities and the agency of Satan, is extended 
nearly through the whole of the sacred volume from Genesis to the Revelations; 
that its writers in their portraiture of our great adversary, employ the same 
images, and adhere to the same appellatives throughout: that a complete 
identity of character is exhibited, marked with the same features of force, 
cruelty, malignity, and fraud. He is everywhere depicted as alike the enemy of 
God and man; who having appeared as a serpent, in the history of the Fall, 
is recognised by St. Paul under the same character in express allusion to that 


event, and afterwards by St. John in the Apocalypse, as “ that old serpent, the i| 


Devil and Satan, which deceiveth the whole world.”’—Robert Hall's Works, | 


vol. y. p. 70. 13. Capernaum, a city on the north-west corner of the sea of || 
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| of which is now uncertain, (see Note on Mat. xi. 20—26.) 
| also called the sea of Viberias, and the lake of Gennesareth, and the sea of 
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Tiberias, once a city of renown and the metropolis of all Galilee, but the site 
18. Sea of Galilee, 


Chinnereth, Num. xxxiv. 11; Deu. iii. 17; Jos. xii. 3. It is about fifteen miles 
in length, and from six to nine in width. Many populous cities once stood 
on its shores, such as Tiberias, Bethsaida, Capernaum, Chorazin, Hippo, &e. 
There is no part of Palestine which can be compared in beauty with the 
environs of this lake, through which the river Jordan flows directly, it is said, 
without mingling with its waters, so that the course of the Jordan can be dis- 
tinctly seen. _ 23. Synagogues, or places where the people assembled together 
to worship God. ‘Though the sacrifices of the Jews were appointed to be 
held in one place, at Jerusalem, there was nothing to forbid the other services 
of religion to be performed in any place. When synagogues were commenced 
is uncertain; they are mentioned by Josephus a considerable period before the 
coming of Christ; and in his time they were multiplied not only in Judwa, but 
wherever there were ten men willing to associate for the purpose. ‘here were 
no less than four hundred and eighty in Jerusalem alone, before it was taken 
by the Romans. ‘The Saviour and the apostles were in the habit of attending 
at those places, and of speaking to the people, Lu. iv. 15—22; Acts xiii. 14, 15. 
24. Those possessed with devils, meaning that the persons so possessed were 
under the influence of evil spirits, who had complete possession of the fa-~ 
culties, and who produced many symptoms of disease not unlike melancholy, 
and madness, and epilepsy. That there was actual possession will appear 
from considering, 1. That Christ and the apostles spoke to them, and of them, 
as if they were so possessed. 2. They spake, conversed, expressed their know- 
ledge and their fear of Christ—things that certainly could not be said of diseases, 
as some pretend, Mat. viii. 28; Lu. viii. 27. 3, They are represented as going 
out of the persons possessed and entering the bodies of others, Mat. viii. 32. 
4. Jesus spake to them and called their names, and they answered him. He 
threatened them, commanded them to be silent, to depart, and not to return. 
Mark i, 25; y. 8; ix. 25. 5. If it may be denied that Christ believed in such 
possessions, it does not appear why any other clear sentiment of his may not 
in the same way be disputed. For there is perhaps no subject on which he 
expressed himself more clearly, or acted more uniformly, or which he left 
more deeply impressed on the minds of his disciples. Nor is there any absurdity 
in the opinion that those persons were really under the influence of devils. 
For, Ist. It is no more absurd to suppose that an angel or many angels, should 
have fallen or become wicked, than that so many men should. 2nd. 1t isno more 
singular that Satan should have possession of the human faculties, or inflict 
diseases, than that men should do it—a thing which is done every day. What 
more frequent than for a wicked man to corrupt the principles and morals of 
others, to induce them to become unbelieving, impenitent, intemperate, and so 
to produce a state of body and mind quite as bad as to be possessed with the 
devil? 3rd. We still see a multitude of cases, that no man can prove not to be 
produced by the presence of an evil spirit. ‘ Insanity seems to me to be unques- 
tionably Satanic influence,’ said Sir William Knighton, (Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 312,) 
and who would attempt to say that some evil being may not have much to do 
in the case of madmen? 4th. It afforded an opportunity for Christ to shew 
his power over the minds of devils and of men, and thus to evince himself 
qualified to meet every enemy of the race, and triumphantly to redeem his 
people. He came to destroy the power of Satan. Acts xxvi. 18; Rom. xvi. 20, 21. 
‘Conceiving Satan, agreeable to the intimations of the Word of God, to be 
the chief or head of a spiritual dominion, we easily account for the extent of 
the agency he is affirmed to exert in tempting and seducing the human race: 
not by supposing him to be personally present wherever such an operation 
is carrying on, but by referring it to his auspices, and considering it as belonging 
to the history of his empire. As innumerable angels of light fight under the 
banners of the Redeemer, so there is reason to conclude, the devilalso is assisted 
by an equally numerous host of his angels, composing those principalities and 
powers, over which Jesus Christ triumphed in the making a show of them 
openly. On this principle, the objection we are considering’ (that omnipresence 
is attributed to the apostate spirit) ‘falls entirely to the ground, and no more 
ubiquity or omnipresence is attributed to Satan by our system, than to 
Alexander, Cxsar, or Tamerlane, whose power was felt and their authority 
acknowledged, far beyond the limits of their personal presence.’—Robert Hall. 


Cnap. V.—5-9. The following translation of these verses is from Wick- 
liffe’s Bible, about the year 1380. ‘And Jhesus seyinge the people, went 
up to an hil: and whance he was sett, his disciplis camen to him. And he 
openyde his mouth and taught them, and seide, Blessid be pore men in spirit : 
for the kyngdom of hevenes is hereun. Blessid ben mylde men; for thei 
schulen be comfortid. Blessid be thei that hungren and thirsten rigtwisnesse : 
for thei schal be fulfilled. Blessid ben merciful men: for thei schul gete 
mercy. LBlessid be thei that ben of cleane herte: for thei schulen se god. 
Blessid ben pesible men: for thei schulen be clepid goddis children.”—Baber’s 
Edition. 22. Raca, means vain-fellow, a word ot contempt. Fool, means 
wretch or miscreant, a term of the greatest abhorrence; these imply greater 
anger than the first expression, ‘ without a cause,’ or rashly. Hence three 
degrees of punishment are set forth by the three modes of punishment amongst 
the Jews: by the judgment, the lowest court; the council, or sanhedrim, who 
punished more severely ; and the Gehenna, or valley of Hinnom, (where children 
were formerly sacrificed to Moloch, by the idolatrous Israelites, 2 Ain. xvi. 3; 
2 Chr. xxviii. 3,) used as a place of public execution, and here as elsewhere 
employed as a term to the future punishment of the wicked.) The amount, 
then, of this difficult and important verse is this: The Jews considered but 
one crime a violation of the sixth commandment, viz. actual murder. But Jesus 
says it is much broader. It relates not only to the external act, but to the 
feelings and words. He specifies three forms of such violation as above, 
and as among the Jews there were three degrees of punishment, so, he says, 
there shall be grades of condemnation for the different ways of violating the 
sixth commandment. Not only murder shall be punished by God, but anger 
and contempt shall be regarded by him as a violation of the law, and visited 
according to the offence. And all these expressions relate to degrees of punish- 
ment proportioned to the crime in the future world—the world of justice and 


of woe. 


Cuar. VI.—2. Tuke no thought. The word thought, when the Bible was 
translated, meant anviety, and is so used frequently in old English authors, 
The word anxiety would now exactly express the sense, and is exactly the 
thing against which the Saviour would guard us; see Lu. viii, 14; xxi. 34; 
Phil. iv. 6. 


Cuarv. VII.—21. Not every one that saith, &c. Many may be found, in the 
day of judgment, who may have been endowed with powers of prophecy, or 
miracle, as Balaam, or the magicians of Egypt, in the same way as many men of 
distinguished talents may be found, yet destitute of piety, and shut out of his 
kingdom.—See Mark ix. 38; Lu. ix. 19; 1 Cor. xiii. 1,3. In this last place, Paul 
says, that though he spoke with the tongue of angels, and had the gift of pro- 
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phecy, and could remove mountains, and had not charity, or love, all would be of 
noavail. 22. Inthat day. That is, in the last day, the day of judgment; the 
time when the principles of all pretenders to prophecy and piety shall be tried. 
93. Profess unto them, say unto them, plainly declare. J never knew you. That 
is, I never approved, loved, or regarded you as my friends. —See Ps. i. 6—11 5 
1 Tim. vi. 9; } Cor. viii. 3. This proves that, with all their pretensions, they 
had never been true followers of Christ. Jesus will not then say to false 
prophets, and false professors of religion, that he had once known them, and 
then rejected them; that they had been once Christians, and then had fallen 
away; that they had been pardoned, and then had apostatized; but that he 
had never known them, THEY HAD NEVER BEEN TRUE CHRISTIANS; whatever 
may have been their pretended joys, their raptures, their hopes, their self-con- 
fidence, their visions, their zeal, they had never been regarded by the Saviour 
as his true friends. There is not a more decided proof that Christians do 
not fall away from grace than this text. It settles the question, and proves 
that whatever else such men had, they never had any true religion.—See 


1 Jno, ii. 19- 


Cnar. VIII.—29. Why are ye so fearful ? 
Son of God, the Messiah, was on board. You should not have forgotten 
that he had power to save, and that with him you are safe. So Christians 
should never fear danger, disease, or death: with Jesus they are safe. No 
enemy can reach him ; and is He safe, so they shall be also, Jno. xiv. 9. Rebuked 
the winds, Reproved them, or commanded them to be still. What a power 
was this! What irresistible proof that he was divine! His word awed the 
tempest and allayed the storm! ‘There is not anywhere a sublimer description 
of a display of power; nor could there be a sublimer proof that he was truly 
the Son of God. Great calm. The winds were still, and the sea ceased to. 
dash against the vessel and to endanger their lives. 32. Went into the herd of 
swine. Why isit any more absurd to suffer a wicked spirit to do injury than a 
wicked mau ; or to suffer a legion of devils to destroy a herd of swine, than for 
legions of mento desolate nations, and cover fields and towns with ruin and 
slaughter? 34. Besought him that he would depart. The most grovelling 
employment, the most abandoned sins, the most loathsome vices, are often 
loved more than the presence of Jesus, and more than all the blessings of his 
salyation. 


Cuar. 1X.—16. No man putteth: a piece of new cloth, &c. The word here 
translated new, in the original signifies rude, undressed, or not fulled or cleaned 
by the cloth dresser. In this state, if applied to an old garment, and if wet, it 
would contract and draw offa part of the garment to which it was attached, 
and thus make the rent worse thanit was. 17. Neither do men put new wine, 
&e. Bottles in Kastern nations were, and are still, made of skins of beasts 
generally taken entire from a sheep or goat, and, when properly prepared, filled 
with wine or water. New skins or bottles would yield to the termenting wine, 
and be strong enough to prevent them from bursting. By long usage, however, 
they of course became tender, and would be easily ruptured; new wine put 
into them would ferment and swell, and burst them open. By both these 
illustrations Christ intimates that there is a fitness or propriety of things. It 
is not fit that my doctrine should be attached to, or connected with, the old 
and corrupt doctrines of the Pharisees. New things should be put together 
and made to match. 


Cuar. X,—4. Judas Iscariot. tis probable this name was given him from 
his native place. Carioth was a small town in the tribe of Judah. 5. Into the 
way of the Gentiles. That is, among the Gentiles, or nowhere but among the 
Jews. And into any city of the Samaritans enter ye not. Samaria was situated 
between Jerusalem and Galilee, so that in passing from the one to the other 
it was a direct course to pass through Samaria.- The people who inhabited 
Samaria were composed of a few of the ten tribes and a mixture of foreigners, 
and embraced a religion made up of Judaism and idolatry, 2 Kin. xvii. 26—28. 
‘The Lord, though here forbidding his apostles to go into any city of the 
Samaritans, preached the Gospel to them afterwards; (.Jno. iv. 6—26;) and the 
apostles imitated his example, Acts viii. 25. The Gospel was, however, fist 
preached to the Jews. 18. And ye shall be brought, Sc. The prediction was 
completely and abundantly fulfilled, Acts v. 26; xii, J—43; xxiii. 33; xxvi, 1—30. 
Peter is said to have been brought before Nero, John before Domitian,— 
Roman emperors,—and others betore Parthian, Scythian, and Indian kings. 
The fulfilment of the prophecy is*a signal evidence that Christ possessed a 
knowledge of the future. Few things were more improbable when this was 
uttered, than that the fishermen of Galilee would stand before the illustrious 
and mighty monarchs of the East and the West. 


Cuap. XI.—21. Woe unto thee, Chorazin—Bethsaida. The precise situation 
of these towns isunknown. Tyreand Sidon. These were two cities on the 
shores of the Mediterranean sea, and on the western part of Judea, therefore 
well known to the Jews. There is great uncertainty as to the site of ancient 
Tyre:—“ Though thon be sought for, yet shalt thou never be found again,” 
ze. xxvi. 21. Sidon also has been brought low, #ze. xxviii. 22. Two places 
ealled by the name of 'l'yre and Sidon, however, yet remain. Capernaum. ‘We 
did not search out the ruins of the city, but there were pointed out to us heaps 
among the luxuriant timber of the plain, which some have thought to be the 
remains of Capernaum. There seems every probability that Chorazin, Beth- 
saida, and Capernaum, were within the limits of the little plain of Gennesareth, 
but where no one can tell. The solemn woe pronounced by the Lord Jesus on 
these three cities, in whose streets he so often spoke the words of eternal life, 
has fallen with sifent but exterminating power. It is more tolerable for Tyre 
and Sidon than for them. ‘‘And thou, Capernaum, which wast exalted to 
heaven, art brought down to hell.” He took out his believing remnant from 
the midst of them, as he took Lot out of Sodom: Peter, Andrew, and Philip, 
three worthies from Bethsaida, (Jno. i. 44,) and then he swept the unbelieving 
cities away with the besom of destruction. ‘The awful voice rises from these 
ruined heaps of Gennesareth, warning the cities of our favoured land that a 
ne Gospel will bring them as low as Capernaum; “he that believeth not 
shall be damned.’ ’— Bonar & M‘Cheyne’s Narrative. 


You should have remembered the 


Cuap. XIT.—1-13. The two cases related in this passage, determine what 
may be done on the sabbath. he one was a case of necessity, the other of 
mercy. The example of the Saviour, and his explanations, show that these are 
a part of the proper duties of that holy day. Beyond an honest and con- 
scientious discharge of these two duties, men may not devote the sabbath to 
any secular purpose. If they do, they do it at their peril; they go beyond what 
he authorises; they do what he claimed the special right of doing, as being 
Lord of the sabbath ; they usurp his place, and act and legislate in opposition 
to his authority and laws. Men may as well trample down any other law of 
the Bible, as that respecting the sabbath. 31. Blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men. ‘The sin against the Holy Ghost, so far 
from conferring any rare distinction of wickedness on him who is guilty of it, 


is, in fact, the sin of all who, liying Baer the dispensation of the Gospel, haye, | 
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TO ST. MATTHEW. 


| by their rejection of it, made it the “savour of death unto death.” It is asin 
which can be charged upon every man who has put the overtures of forgiye- 
ness away from him. It is asin which if, in the great day of examination, you 
are found to be free from, will argue your acceptance of the Gospel, in virtue 
of which its forgiveness is made sure to you. And it is a sin which, if found on 
that day to adhere to you, will argue your final refusal of this same Gospel, 
in virtue of which your forgiveness is impossible, because you are out of the 
only way given under heayen whereby man can be sayed.—Dr. Chalmers, 
sermon on this text. 


Cuar. XII1.—22. The thorns. These represent cares, anxieties, and the 
deceitful love of riches, or the way in which a desire to be rich deceives us. 
They take the time and attention; they leave not opportunity to think and 
examine the state of the soul. Besides, riches allure and promise what they 
do not yield; they promise to make us happy, but when gained, do it not—the 
soul is not satisfied; there is the same desire to possess more wealth, and to 
this there is no end—but death, 1 Tim. vi. 7—11. How many, O how many, thus 
foolishly drown themselves in destruction and perdition! How many more 
might reach heaven, if it were not for this deep-rooted love of that which fills 
with care, deceives the soul, and finally leaves it naked, guilty, and lost. 


Cuar. XIV.—25. Fourth watch of the night. Inthe time of the Saviour the 
Jews divided the night into four watches, the fourth having been introduced 
by the Romans. These watches consisted of three hours each. ‘The first, 
(evening,) commenced at six, and continued till nine; the second, (midnight,) 
from nine to twelve; the third, (cock-crowing,) from twelve to three; and the 
fourth, (morning,) from three to six, Mark xiii. 35. It was in the last of these 
watches, or between three and six in the morning, that Jesus appeared to the 
disciples; so that he had spent most of the night alone in the mountain in 
prayer. Walking on the sea. A manifest and wonderful miracle. It was a 
boisterous sea; it was ina dark night; the little boat was four or five miles 
from the shore, tossed by the billows. 


Crap. XV.—7. Ye hypocrites. Hypocrisy is the concealment of some base 
principle under the pretence of religion. ever was there a clearer instance 
of it than this—an attempt to get rid of the duty of providing for needy parents, 
under an appearance of piety towards God. 


Cnar. X V1.—18. Whichever of the views of this text mentioned in the Com- 
mentary be taken, nothing is more plain than that Christ did not mean, as the 
Roman Catholics say he did, to exalt Peter to supreme authority above all the 
other apostles, or to Bay that he was the only one on whom he would rear his 
church: see Acts xv., where the advice of James, and not of Peter, is followed; 
see also Gal. ii. 11, where Paul withstood Peter to his face, because he was to 
be blamed; a thing which could not have J ear if Christ, as the Papists 
allege, meant that Peter should be absolute an infallible. More than all, it is 
not said here, or anywhere else in the Bible, that Peter should have infallible 
successors, who should be the vicegerents of Christ, and the head of the 
ehurch. Luther, alluding to this utter want of Scriptural evidence for such 
a monstrous doctrine, jestingly asked, ‘ Where is it written, except perhaps at 
Rome, in St. Peter's, upon the chimney, with a coal?’ But the simplest 
method of dealing with this idea is pointed out by the words in the 23rd verse, 
where our Lord says to Peter, Grr THER BEHIND ME, SATAN. Allowing that 
this term is not applied to Peter personally, it yet shews that his reproach of 
Christ was Satanic, or the suggestion of the great spiritual adversary, and that 
it could not be Peter, but Peter’s profession of the true faith, which was the 
rock on which the church was to be built. As to Peter’s infallible suecessors— 
the popes—it can be proved that many popes have contradicted each other in 
matters of faith, —that for long periods there have been two or even three pre- 
tenders to the popedom,—that not a few of the popes have been monsters of 
iniquity, and that many secured their election to the papal chair by the most 
atrocious means —by force and fraud—by murder and bribery, and the assist- 
ance of prostitutes: and yet all these must be acknowledged as the vicars of 
Christ, entitled to exercise dominion over the consciences and the conduct of 
all his followers!—See Dr. Cunningham’ s edition of Stillingfleet on the Doc- 
trines, &c., of the Church of Rome. — Church. The word church means literally 
those called out from the world, and often means an assembly or congregation; 
see Acts xix. 32, Gr.; Acts vii. 38. 1t is applied to Christians, as being calle 
out from the world. It means sometimes the whole body of believers worship- 
ping in one pee Acts viii. 1; ix. 31; 1 Cov. i. 2, &c.; sometimes also a society 
in a single house, as Rom. xvi. 5. In common language, it means the church 
visible, that is, all who profess religion; or invisible, that is, all who are real 
Christians, professors or not. And the gates of hell, &c. Ancient cities were 
surrounded by walls. In the gates by which they were entered, were the 
principal places for holding courts, transacting business, and deliberating on 
public affairs. The word gates, therefore, is used for counsels, designs, machi- 
nations, evil purposes. Hell means here the place of departed spirits, particu- 
larly evil spirits. And the meaning of the passage is, that all the plots, strata- 
gems, and machinations, of the enemies of the church should not be able to 
overcome it,—a prophecy that has been remarkably fulfilled. 


Cnav. XVIL—1. A high mountain apart. It was commonly supposed that 
this was Tabor, a high mountain in Galilee, about a thousand feet above the 
plain. Its level top, about a mile in circumference, covered with groups of 
tine trees and brushwood, affords a spot of complete retirement in the ver 
midst of the land. From the west it is like a truncated cone, appearing Bee 
steeper and higher, with the southern side almost destitute of trees. n all 
sides it is a marked and prominent object, as the prophet intimates when he 
says, “As ‘l'abor is among the mountains,” Jer. xlvi. 18. If this was really the 
scene of the Transfiguration, there is a difhculty arising from the fact that 
both a fortress and a village once stood on its top, though otherwise it would 
not be easy to find a spot in this world more suitable for that heavenly trans- 
action.— Bonar and M‘Cheyne’s Narrative. This fortified town existed for 
at least two hundred and twenty years before, and sixty years after, the 
birth of Christ, for which reason, it is now generally thought that Tabor 
was not the site of the Transfiguration. This part of Galilee, however, 
abounds with’ “ high mountains apart,” and the above drawing of mount 
‘Tabor is given as an illustration of them all. 2. Thou shalt find a piece of 
money. In whatever way this is regarded, it is a proof that Jesus was pos- 
sessed of Divine attributes. If he knew that the first fish that came up 


would have such a coin in its mouth, it was proof of omniscience. If he 
created the coin for the occasion, and placed it there, then it. was proof of 
Divine power. The former is the more probable supposition. It is by 


no means absurd that a fish should have swallowed a silver coin, many of 
them bite eagerly at any thing bright, and would not hesitate therefore at 
swallowing a piece of money.—This miracle being wrought in support of 
religious institutions, teaches us of how much value Jesus considered them 
to the welfare of man. Religion promotes the purity, peace, intelligence, 


SUPPLEMENTARY 


and order of the community, and every man is therefore under the obligation 
to do his part towards its support. If any man doubts this, he has only to 
go to the place where there is no religion,—among scoffers, and thieves, and 
adulterers, and prostitutes, and pickpockets, and drunkards. No money is 
lost that goes in any way to suppress these vices. 


Cuar. XVIII.—9. Hell fire. See Notes on Mark ix. 44, 46, 48. 20. For when 
two or three, Yc. This is a general assertion, made to support the particular 
promise (ver. 19) to his apostles. He affirms that, wherever two or three are 
gathered together in his name, he is in the midst of them. Jn my name: That 
is, Ist. By my authority, acting for me in my church. See Jno. x. 25; xvi. 21. 
2nd. It may mean, For my service, in the place of prayer and praise,—assembled 
in obedience tomy command, and with a desire to promote my glory. There am 
I in the midst of them. Nothing could more clearly prove that Jesus must be 
everywhere present, and of course be God. Every day, perhaps every hour, 
two or three, or many more, may be assembled in every city or village in 
England, in the United States, Greenland, Africa; in Ceylon; in the Sandwich 
Islands; in Russia, and in Judeea—in almost every part of the world,—and in the 
midst of them all is Jesus the Saviour. Millions thus, at the same time, in every 
quarter of the globe, worship in his name, and experience the truth of the pro- 
mise that he is present with them. It is impossible that he should be in all 
these places and not be God. 


Cuar. X1X.—8. He saith unto them, §c. Jesus admits that divorce had been 
allowed, but declares that this was not the original design of marriage. Moses 
found the custom in use. He found a hardhearted and rebellious people. 
In these circumstances he did not deem it prudent to forbid a practice so 
universal; but that it might be regulated, and instead of suffering the husband 
to divorce his wife in a passion, he required him to give her a writing, to sit 
down deliberately and look at the matter ; and, probably, also to bring the case 
before some scribe, or learned man, to write a divorce in a legal form. Here 
would then be an opportunity for reconciliation ; and the man might, after all, 
be persuaded not to divorce his wife. This, says the Saviour, was a per- 
mission growing out of a particular state of things, and designed to remedy a 
prevailing evil. But at first it was not so. God intended that marriage should 
be between one man and one woman; and that they were only to be separated 
by the appointment of him who had formed the union. 


Cuar: XX.—23. Is not mine to give, §c. The correct translation of this passage | 


would be, “To sit on my right hand and on my left is not mine to give, except 
to those for whom it is prepared of my Father.” This, the correct, sense is 
seen by leaving out that part of the verse in italics; and the present is one of 


the places in the Bible where the sense has been obscured or perverted by the 


introduction of words which have nothing to correspond with them in the 
original, See a similar instance in 1 Jno. ii. 23. 


Cuar. XX1.—1. Mount of Olives, or Olivet, is on the east of Jerusalem. 
Between this and Jerusalem there runs a small stream, called the brook 
Kedron, or Cedron, which is dry in the hot season, but swells to a considerable 
size in the time of heavy rains. See Jno. xviii. 1. ‘The Mount of Olives was 
so called from its producing in abundance the olive. It is about a mile in 
length, and about seven hundred feet in height, and overlooks Jerusalem, so 
that from its summit almost every part of the city can be seen. 12. Temple of 
God. The temple of God, or the temple dedicated and devoted to the service 
of God, was first. built by Solomon on Moriah, about one thousand and five 
years before Christ: 1 Azz. iv. It remained till destroyed by the Chaldeans 
under Nebuchadnezzar, five hundred and eighty-four years before Christ, 
2 Chr. xxxvi. 6,19. After the Babylonish captivity the temple was rebuilt by 
Zerubbabel, but with vastly inferior beauty, Hzra iii. 8, 12. This was called the 
second temple. It was wholly razed to the ground by the Romans under Titus 
and Vespasian, according to the prediction of the Saviour. See Notes on Fall 
of Jerusalem, on ch. xxi. of Luke’s Gospel. 21. Render therefore to Cesar, 
It is right to obey the law of the land. Conscientious Christians make the best 
citizens. Yet we are to obey civil rulers no farther than their commands are 
consistent with the law of God. God is to be obeyed rather than man, And 
when a civil ruler commands a thing contrary to the law of the Bible and the 
dictates of our consciences, we may, we must resist it. 


Crar. XXII.—45. If David, Se. If he was then David's lord,—if he was his 
superior,—if he had an existence at that time, how could he be descended from 
him? They could not answer him. Nor is there any way of answering the 

uestion but by the admission that the Messiah was Divine as well as human; 
that he had an existence at the time of David, and was his lord and master, 
his God and king; and that as man he was descended from him. 


Cuap. XXIII.—5. Phylacteries —were small slips of parchment, on which 
were written certain portions of the Old Testament, founded on a merely 
literal interpretation of £x. xiii, 16. (Compare Pr. iii. 1—3; vi. 21.) See 


engraving of Pharisees with phylacteries, ch. xii. 14. 6. Rooms, more cor- 


rectly rendered places or couches at feasts; for it was the custom among 
the Jews not to eat sitting, as we do, but reclining on couches, 24, Which 
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| strain ata gnat. A proverb. It should have been “to strain ouT a gnat;” 


and so it was, undoubtedly, rendered by the translators. The common 
reading is a misprint, and should be corrected. The Greek means, to strain 
out by a cloth or sieve. 


Cuar. XXIV.—2. There shal! not be left one stone, ce. See for fulfilment 
of this, and following predictions, the notes referred to on Luke’s Gospel. 
15. The abomination of desolation. This is a Hebrew expression, meaning an 
abominable or hateful destroyer. The Gentiles were all held in abomina- 
tion by the Jews, Acts x. 28. The abomination of desolation means the Roman 
army, and is so explained by Lu. xxi. 20. 


Cuar. XXV.—1. Which took their lamps. ‘We wished to see the parable 
of the ten virgins illustrated, and our wish was gratified. The bridegroom was 
on his way to the house of the bride.’ (Below he is figured as conducting her 
to his own, from her father’s house.) ‘ According to custom, he walked in pro- 
cession through several streets of the town, attended by a numerous body of 
friends, all in their showy Eastern garb. Persons bearing torches went first— 
an instrument, not unlike the bagpipe, was playing—two of the torch-bearers 
stood close to the bridegroom —and there was much mirth expressed by the 
crowd, especially when the procession stood still, which it did every few paces, 
We thought of the words of John, (Jno. iii. 29,) ‘The friend of the bride- 
groom, which standeth and heareth him, rejoiceth greatly because of the bride- 
groom’s voice.”’—Bonar § M*Cheyne’s Narrative. 


Crap, XX VI.—2. Passover. See Comment. and Notes on Ex. xii. 3. High 
Priest. Holding the office that was first conferred on Aaron, Pr. xxviii. 
Herod and the Romans changed the incumbents of the office at pleasure. 
Hence it is said, that Caiaphas was high priest for that year, Jno. xi. 51. Per- 
sons who had been high priest still retained the name; and hence more than 
one high priest is sometimes mentioned, though strictly there was but one who 
held the office. 20, He sat down. At first the supper was eaten standing, 
with their loins girded, and their staff in their hand, denoting the haste with 
which they were about to flee from Egypt. Afterwards, however, they 
introduced the practice it seems of partaking of this as they did of their 
erdinary meals. The original word is, “ he reclined,” that is, he placed himself 
on the couch in a reclining posture, in the usual manner in which they partook 
of their meals. It is the more important to notice this, as the Comment on 
the verse speaks of his sitting upright. 36. Then cometh, &c. After the 
institution of the supper, in the early part of the night, he went out to the 
Mount of Olives. On his journey he passed over the brook Cedron (Jno. xviii. 1), 
which bounded Jerusalem on the east. JVoa place. This place was evidently 
on the western side of the Mount of Olives, a short distance from Jerusalem 
and commanding a full view of the city. John calls it a garden, a place plantec 
with the olive and other trees; perhaps with a fountain of water, and with 
walks and groves. Messrs. Fisk and King, American missionaries, were there 
in 1823. They tell us that the garden is about a stone’s cast from the brook of 
Cedron; that it now contains eight large and venerable looking olives. ‘The 
spot is sandy and barren, and appears like a forsaken place. A low rotten wall 
surrounds it. Luke says, Jesus went as he was wont, that is, accustomed, to 
the Mount of Olives. John, in reference to the garden, records that he ofttimes 
resorted thither with his disciples. 


Cnuar. XX VII.—25. His blood be on us, and on our children. The Jews had no 
right to call down this vengeance on their children; but in the righteous judg- 
ment of God it has come uponthem. In less than forty years their city and 
temple were overthrown and destroyed. More than a million cf people perished 
in the siege; thousands died by famine; thousands by disease; thousands by 
the sword: and their blood ran down the streets like water, so that Josephus 
says, it extinguished things that were burning in the city. To this day, also, 
the curse has remained. 31, 33. Led him away—unto a place called Golgotha. 
This is the place which in Luke is called Calvary, It was probably called the 
place of skulls, from being a place of execution. Mount Calvary was a small 
eminence, usually supposed to have been on the north-west of Jerusalem, with- 
out the walls of the city, but at a short distance. Jesus was put to death out 
of the city, because capital punishments were not allowed within the walls, 
See Num. xv. 35; 1 Kin. xxi. 13. This was alaw among the Romans as well as 
the Jews. He also died there, because the bodies of the animals slain in sacrifice, 
as typical of him, were burned without the camp. He also, as the antitype, 
suffered without the gate, Heb. xiii. 11, 12. 


Cnarv. XXVIII.—18. All power is given unto mein heaven and in earth. The 
Son of God, as Creator, had an original right to all things, to control them and 
to dispose of them. See Jno.i. 3; Col. i. 16,17; Heb. i. 8. But it is here meant 
that the universe is put under him more particularly as Mediator, that he might 
redeem his people; that he might gather and rule over a church; that he might 
defend his chosen; that he might subdue all their enemies, and bring them 
off conquerors, and more than conquerors, “ph. i. 20—23; I Cor. xv. 25, 27; 
Jno. v. 22, 233; Phil. ii. 6, 11. His mediatorial government extends therefore 
over the material world,—over angels,—over devils,—over wicked men,—over 
his own people. Hr 1s tHE HEAD OVER ALL THINGS TO THE CHURCH, 
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We have heard the evidence given in by the first witness to the doctrine and miracles of our Lord Jesus; and now here is another witness produced, who calls 
for our attention. The second living creature saith, “Come and see,” Rev. vi. 3. Now let us inquire alittle, I. Concerning this witness. His name is Mark, 
Marcus was a Roman name, and a very common one, and yet we have no reason to think but that he was by birth a Jew; but as Saul, when he went among the 
nations took the Roman name of Paul, so he of Mark; his Jewish name perhaps being Mardocai, so Grotius, We read of John, whose surname was Mark, 
sister’s son to Barnabas, whom Paul was displeased with, Acts xy. 37, 38, but afterwards had a great kindness for, and not only ordered the churches to receive 
him, Col. iv. 10, but sent for him to be his assistant, with this encomium, “ He is profitable to me for the ministry,” 2 Tim. iv.1]. And he reckons him among his 
fellow-labourers, Phile. 24. We read of Marcus, whom Peter calls his son, haying been an instrument of his conversion, 1 Pet. v. 13. Whether that was the same 
with the other, and if not, which of them was the penman of this Gospel, is altogether uncertain. It is a tradition very current among the ancients, that 
St. Mark wrote this Gospel under the direction of St. Peter, and that it was confirmed by his authority; so Hieron. Catal. Script. Eccles.: Marcus discipulus 
et interpres Petri, jueta quod Petrum referentem audierat, legatus Roma a fratribus, breve scripsit Evangelium,—‘ Mark, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, 
being sent from Rome by the brethren, wrote a concise Gospel, as he heard it related by Peter.’ And Tertullian saith, Ady. Marcion. lib. 4, cap. 5: Marcus quod 
edidit, Petri affirmetur, cujus interpres Marcus,—‘ Mark, the interpreter of Peter, delivered in writing the things which had been preached by Peter.’ But, 
as Dr. Whitby very well suggests, ‘ What need we have recourse to the authority of Peter for the support of this Gospel, or to say with St. Jerome, that Peter 
approved of it, and recommended it by his authority tothe church to be read; when, though it is true Mark was no apostle, yet we have-all the reason in the 
world to think, that both he and Luke were of the number of the seventy disciples, who companied with the apostles all along, Acts i. 21; who had a 
commission like that of the apostles, Zu. x. 19, compared with Jar. xvi. 18; and who, it is highly probable, received the Holy Ghost when they did, 
Acts i. 15; ii. 13 so that it is no diminution at all to the validity or value of this Gospel, that Mark was not one of the twelve, as Matthew and John were. 
St. Jerome saith, that after the writing of this Gospel, he went into Egypt, and was the first that preached the Gospel at Alexandria, where he founded a 
church, to which he was a great example of holy living. Constituit Ecelesiam tanta doctrina et vite continentia, ut omnes sectatores Christi ad exemplum sui 
cogeret,—* He so adorned, by his doctrine and his life, the church which he founded, that his example influenced all the followers of Christ.’ 

II. Concerning this testimony. Mark’s Gospel, 1. Is but short, much shorter than Matthew’s, not giving so full an account of Christ’s sermons as that did, 
‘but insisting chiefly on his miracles. 2. It is very much a repetition of what we had in Matthew; many remarkable circumstances being added to the stories 
there related, but not many new matters. When many witnesses are called to prove the same fact, upon which a judgment is to be given, it is not thought 
tedious but highly necessary, that they should each of them relate it in their own words, again and again, that by the agreement of the testimony, the thing might 
be established; and therefore we must not think this book of Scripture needless, for it is written not only to confirm our belief that “ Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God,” but to put us in mind of things which we have read in the foregoing Gospel; that we may “give the more earnest heed to them, lest at any time we let 
them slip;” and even pure minds have need to be thus stirred up by way of remembrance. It was fit that such great things as these should be spoken and 
written, once, yea twice, because man is so unapt to perceive them, and so apt to forget them. There is no ground for the tradition that this Gospel was written 
first in Latin, though it was written at Rome; it was written in Greek, as was St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, the Greek being the more universal language, 
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make his paths straight. 4 John did baptize in the 


CHAPTER I. 


Mark’s narrative takes not rise so early as those of Matthew and Luke do, from the 


birth of our Saviour, but from John’s baptism; from which he presently passeth to 
Christ's public ministry. Accordingly in this chapter, we have, I. The office of John 
Baptist, illustrated by the prophecy of him, ver. 1—3; and the history of him, 
ver. 4—8. II. Christ’s baptism, and his being owned from heaven, ver. 9—11. 
Ill. His temptation, ver. 12, 13. IV, His preaching, ver. 14, 15, 21, 22, 38, 39. 
V. His calling disciples, ver. 16—20. VI. His praying, ver. 35. VII. His working 


miracles: 1, His rebuking an unclean spirit, ver. 23—28; 2. His curing Peter’s mother 
in law, that was ill of a fever, ver. 29—31; 
ver. 32, 34, 35; 


3. His healing all that came to him, 
4, His cleansing a leper, ver. 40—45. 


ae HE beginning of the gospel 
Ce Ft of Jesus Christ, the Bae of 

x) God; 2 As it is written 
in. the prophets, Behold, I 
\\ send my messenger before 
} thy face, which shall pre- 
7 pare thy way before thee. 
2 3 The voice of one crying 
in the wilderness, Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord, 
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wilderness, and preach the baptism of repentance 
for the remission of sins. 5 And there went out 
unto him all the land of Judea, and they of Jerusa- 
lem, and were all baptized of him in the river of - 
Jordan, confessing their sins. 6 And John was 
clothed with camel’s hair, and with a girdle of a skin 
about his loms; and he did eat locusts and wild 
honey; 7 And preached, saying, There cometh one 
mightier than I after me, the latchet of whose shoes 
Tam not worthy to stoop down and unloose. 8 I 
indeed have baptized you with water: but he shall 
baptize you with the Holy Ghost. - 


We may observe here, First. What the New Testament is: The Divine Tes- 
tament, to which we adhere above all that is human. The New Testament, to 
which we advance above that which was old. It is “ the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
the Son of God,” ver.1. 1. It is Gospel; it is God’s Word, and is faithful and 
true; see Rev, xix. 9; xxi. 5; xxii.6. It is a good Word, and well worthy of 
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the anointed Saviour, the Messiah promised and expected. The foregoing 
Gospel began with the generation of Jesus Christ, that was but preliminary ; 
this comes immediately to the business,—the Gospel of Christ. It is called 
his, not only because he is the Author of it, and it comes from him; but 
because he is the subject of it,and it treats wholly concerning him. 3. This 
Jesus is the Son of God. That truth is the foundation on which the Gospel 
is built, and which it is written to demonstrate; for if Jesus be not the Son 
of God, our faith is vain, 


Secondly. What the reference of the New Testament is to the Old, and its | 


coherence with it. The Gospel of Jesus Christ begins, and so we shall find it 
goes on, just ‘as it is written in the prophets,” ver. 2; for it saith ‘ no other 
things than those which the prophets and Moses said should come,” Acts xxvi. 22, 
which was most proper and powerful for the conviction of the Jews, that be- 
lieved the Old Testament prophets to be sent of God, and ought to evidence 
that they did so by welcoming the accomplishment of their prophecies in its 
season; but it is of use to us all for the confirmation of our faith, both in the 
Old Testament and in the New, for the exact harmony that there is between 
both, shews that they both have the same Divine ouieiink: Quotations are here 
borrowed from two prophecies: that of Isaiah, which was the longest, and 
that of Malachi, which was the latest, (and there were above three hundred 
years between them,) that_both spoke to the same purpose concerning “ the 
beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ,” in the ministry of John. 1. Malachi, 
in whom we had the Old Testament farewell, spoke very plainly, Wal. iii. 1, con- 
cerning John Baptist, who was to give the New Testament welcome: “Behold 
I send my messenger before thy face,” ver. 2. Christ himself had taken notice 
of this, and applied it to John, J/at. xi. 10, who was God’s messenger sent to 
prepare Christ’s way. 2. Isaiah, the most evangelical of all the prophets, begins 


the evangelical part of his prophecy with this, which points to “the beginning | 


of the Gospel of Christ,” Zsa. xl. 3: “The voice of him that crieth in the wil- 
derness,” ver. 3. Matthew had taken notice of this, and applied it to John, 
Mat. iii.3. But from these two put together here, we may observe, Ist. That 
Christ in his Gospel comes among us, bringing with him a treasure of grace, and 
asceptre of government. 2nd. Such is the corruption of the world, that it is 
something to do to make room for him, and toremove that which gives not only 
obstruction, but opposition to his progress. 3rd. When God sent his Son into 


the world he took care, and when he sends him into the heart he takes care, | 


effectual care, to prepare his way before him; for the designs of his grace shall 
not be frustrated, nor may any expect the comforts of that grace, but such as 


by conviction of sin, and humiliation for it, are prepared for those comforts, | 


and disposed to receive them. 4th, When the paths that were crooked are 
made straight, (the mistakes of the judgment rectified, and the crooked ways of 


the affections,) then way is made for Christ’s comforts. 5th. It is in a wilder- | 


ness—for such this world is, that Christ’s way is prepared, and theirs that 
follow him, like that which Israel passed through to Canaan. 6th. The mes- 


sengers of conviction and terror, that come to prepare Christ’s way, are God’s | 


messengers, whom he sends and will own, and must be received as such. 7th. 
They that are sent to “ prepare the way of the Lord,” in such a vast howling 
wilderness as this is, have need to ery aloud, and not spare, and to lift up their 
voice like a trumpet. 

Thirdly. What the beyinning of the New Testament was. The Gospel began 
in John Baptist; for ‘the law and the prophets were, until John,” the only 
Divine revelation, but then the kingdom of God began to i 
Peter begins from the baptism of Jolin, Aets i. 22. 
so soon as the birth of Christ, for he took time to increase in wisdom and 
stature, nor so late as his entering upon his public ministry, but half a year 
before, when John began to preach the same doctrine that Christ afterwards 
preached. His baptism was the dawning of the gospel day ; for, 


1. In John’s way of living there was the beginning of a gospel spirit, for it | 


spoke great self-denial, mortification of the flesh, a holy contempt of the world, 
and nonconformity to it, which may truly be called “the beginning of the 
-Gospel of Christ” in any soul, ver. 6. He ‘was clothed with camel's hair,” not 
with soft raiment; was girt, not with a golden, but a leathern girdle; and, in 
contempt of dainties anc delicate things, his meat was locusts and wild honey. 
Note, The more we sit loose to the body, and live above the world, the better 
-we are prepared for Jesus Christ. |. a 

2. In John’s preaching and baptizing there was the beginning of the gospel 
doctrines and ordinances, and the firstfruits of them. Ist. He preached the 
remission of sins, which is the great gospel privilege, shewed people their need 
of it, that they were undone without it, and that it might be obtained. 2nd. He 
preached repentance in order to it; he told people that there must be a reno- 
vation of their hearts, and a reformation of their lives, that they must forsake 
their sins and turn to God, and upon those terms, and no other, their sins 
should be forgiven. ‘‘ Repentance for the remission of sins” was what the 
apostles were commissioned to preach to all nations, Zu. xxiy.47. 3rd. He 
preached Christ, and directed his hearers to expect him speedily to appear, 
and to expect great things from him, The preaching of Christ is pure gospel, 
and that was sa Baptist’s preaching, ver. 7,8. Like a true gospel minister, 
he preacheth, — fj 4 

Birst. The great pre-eminence Christ is advanced to; so high, so great is 
Christ, that John, though one of the greatest that was born of woman, yet 
thinks himself unworthy to be employed in the meanest office about him, 
even to stoop down and untie his shoes. Thus industrious is he to give 
honour to him, and bring others to do so too, Secondly. The great power 
Christ is invested in. ‘He comes after me in time, but he is mightier than I; 
mightier than the mighty ones of the earth, for he is able to baptize with the 
Holy Ghost. He can give the Spirit of God, and by him govern the spirits of 
men.” Thirdly. The great promise Christ makes in his Gospel to those who 


have repented, and have had their sins forgiven them: they shall be baptized | 


with the Holy Ghost, shall be purified by his graces, and refreshed by his 
comforts. And, lastly, All those who received his doctrine, and submitted to 
his institution, he baptized with water, as the manner of the Jews was to admit 
proselytes, in token of their cleansing themselves by repentance and reforma- 
tion, which was the duty required; and of God’s cleansing them both by 
remission and sanctification, which were the blessings promised. Now this 
was afterwards to be advanced into a gospel ordinance, which John’s using it 
was a preface to. 1 avs Y 

3. In the success of John’s preaching, and the disciples he admitted by bap- 
tism, there was the beginning of a gospel church. He baptized in the wilder- 
ness, and declined going to the cities, but “there went out unto him all the land 
of Judea, and they of Jerusalem * inhabitants both of Cue and country, families 
of them, “and were all baptized of him.” They entered themselves his disci- 
ples, and bound themselves to his discipline, and in token of that they confessed 
their sins; he admitted them his disciples, and in token of that baptized them. 
Here were the stamina of the gospel church, the dew of its youth from the 
womb of the morning, Ps. ex. 3. any of these afterwards became followers 


of Christ, and preachers of his Gospel, and this grain of mustard seed became | 


ree. 
a tree es 


ye preached, Lu, xvi. 16. | 
The Gospel did not begin | 
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all acceptation; it brings us glad tidings. 2, Itis the Gospel of Jesus Christ, | 


| 
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9 And it came to pass in those days, that Jesus 
caine from Nazareth of Galilee, and was baptized of 
John in Jordan. 10 And straightway coming up 
out of the water, he saw the heavens opened, and 
the Spirit like a dove descending upon him: 11 And 
there came a voice from heaven, saying, Thou art 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. 12 
And immediately the spirit driveth him into the 
wilderness. 13 And he was there in the wilderness 
forty days, tempted of Satan; and was with the 
wild beasts; and the angels ministered unto him. 


We have here a brief account of Christ’s baptism and temptation, which 
were largely related, Mat. iii. and iv. 

_ First. His baptism, which was his first public appearance, after he had long 
lived obscurely in Nazareth. O how much hidden worth is there, which in 
this world is either lost in the dust of contempt, and cannot be known, or 
wrapt up in the veil of humility, and will not be known. But sooner or later 
it shall be known, as Christ’s was. 

1. See how humbly he owned God, by coming to be baptized of John, and 
thus it became him “ to fulfil all righteousness.” ‘Thus he took upon him the 
likeness of sinful flesh, that though he was perfectly pure and unspotted, yet 
he was washed, as if he had been polluted; and thus for our sakes he sanc- 
tified himself, that we also might be sanctified and be baptized with him, 
Jno. xvii. 19. 

_2. See how honourably God owned him, when he submitted to John’s bap- 
tism. Those who justify God, as they are said to do who were “ baptized with 
the baptism of John,” he will glorify them, Zw. vii. 29, 30. 1st. “ He saw the 
heavens opened.” ‘Thus he was owned to be the Lord from heaven, and had a 
glimpse of the glory and joy that was set before him, and secured to him as 
the recompence of his undertaking. Matthew saith, the “ heavens were opened 
to him;” Mark saith, he saw them opened. Many have the heavens opened 
to receive them, but they do not see it. Christ had not only a clear foresight 
of his sufferings, but of his glory too. 2nd. He saw “the Spirit like a dove 
descending upon him.” Note, Then we may see heaven opened to us, when 
we perceive the Spirit descending and working upon us._ God’s good work in 
us is the surest evidence of his good will towards us, and his preparations for 
us. Justin Martyr saith, that when Christ was baptized, a fire was kindled in 
Jordan; and it is an ancient tradition that a great light shone round the place, 
for the Spirit brings both light and heat. 3rd. He heard a voice ee was 
intended for an encouragement to proceed in his undertaking, and therefore it 
is here expressed as directed to him, ‘Thou art my beloved Son.” God lets 
him know, #irst. That he loved him never the less for that low and mean 
estate to which he had now humbled himself; though thus emptied and made of 
no reputation, yet ‘‘my beloved Son” still. Secondly. That he loved him much 
the more for that glorious and kind undertaking in which he had now engaged 
himself. God is well pleased in him as referee of all matters in controversy 
he na him and man; and so well pleased in himas to be well pleased with us 
in him. ‘ 

Secondly. His temptation. The good Spirit that descended upon him led 
“him into the wilderness,” ver. 12. Paul mentions it as a proof that he had 
his doctrine from God, and not from man, that as soon as he was called he 
went not to Jerusalem, but went into Arabia, Gal. i. 17. Retirement from the 
world is an opportunity of more free converse with God, and therefore must 
sometimes be chosen for a while, even by those that are called to the greatest 
business. Mark observes this circumstance of his being in the wilderness, 
that he ‘‘ was with the wild beasts.” It was an instance of his Father's care 
of him, that he was preserved from being torn in pieces by the wild beasts, 
which encouraged him the more, that his Father would provide for him when 
he was hungry. Special protections are earnests of seasonable supplies. It 
was likewise an intimation to him of the inhumanity of the men of that genera- 
tion whom he was to live among, no better than wild beasts in the wilderness, 
nay, abundantly worse. In that wilderness, 

1. The evil spirits were busy with him: he was “tempted of Satan ;” not by 
any inward injections,—the prince of this world had nothing in him to fasten 
upon,—but by outward solicitations. Solitude often gives advantage to the 
tempter, therefore two is better than one. Christ himself was tempted, not 
only to teach us that it is no sin to be tempted, but to direct us whither to go 
for succour when we are tempted—even to him that suffered being tempted ; 
that he might experimentally sympathize with us when we are tempted. 

2. The good spirits were busy about him: “’The angels ministered to him,” 
supplied him with what he needed, and dutifully attended him. Note, The 
ministrations of the good angels about us is matter of great comfort in refer- 
ence to the malicious designs of the evil angels against us; but much more doth 
it befriend us to have the indwelling of the Spirit in our hearts, which the 
that have are so born of God that, as far as they are so, the evil one toucheth 
them not, much less shall he triumph over them. 
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14 Now after that John was put in prison, Jesus 
came into Galilee, preaching the gospel of the king- 
dom of God, 15 And saying, The time is fulfilled, 
and the kingdom of God is at hand: repent ye, and 
believe the gospel. 16 Now as he walked by the 
sea of Galilee, he saw Simon and Andrew his brother 
casting a net into the sea: for they were fishers. 
17 And Jesus said unto them, Come ye after me, 
and I will make you to become fishers of men. 18 
And straightway they forsook their nets, and fol- 
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lowed him. 19 And when he had gone a little 
farther thence, he saw James the son of Zebedee, 
and John his brother, who also were in the ship 
mending their nets. 20 And straightway he called 
them: and they left their father Zebedee in the ship 
with the hired servants, and went after him. 21 
And they went into Capernaum; and straightway 
on the sabbath day he entered into the synagogue, 
and taught. 22 And they were astonished at his 
doctrine: for he taught them as one that had autho- 
rity, and not as the scribes. 


Here is, First. A general account of Christ’s preaching in Galilee. John 
gives an account of his preaching in Judea before this, Jno. ii. and iii., which the 
other evangelists have omitted, who chiefly relate what occurred in Galilee, 
because that was least known at Jerusalem. Observe, 1. When Jesus began 
to preach in Galilee: “ After that John was put in prison.” When he had 
finished his testimony, then Jesus began his. Note, The silencing of Christ’s 
ministers shall not be the suppressing of Christ’s Gospel ; if some be laid aside, 
others shall be raised up, perhaps mightier than they, to carry_on the same 
work. 2. What he preached: ‘The Gospel of the kingdom of God.” Christ 
came to set up the kingdom of God among men, that they might be brought 
into subjection to it, and might obtain salvation in it; and he set it up by the 
preaching of his Gospel, and a power going along with it. Observe, . 

Ist. The great truths Christ preached: “ The time is fulfilled, and the king- 
dom of God isat hand.” ‘This refers to the Old ‘Testament, in which the king- 
dom of the Messiah was promised, and time fixed for the introducing of it; they 
were not so well versed in those prophecies, nor did they so well observe the 
signs of the times, as to understand it themselves, and therefore Christ gives 
them notice of it. The time prefixed is now at hand; glorious discoveries of 
Divine light, life, and love, are now to be made; a new dispensation, far more 
spiritual and heavenly than that which you have hitherto been under, is now to 
commence. Note, God keeps time; when “ the time is fulfilled, the kingdom of 
God is at hand,” for the vision is for an appointed time, which will be punctually 
observed, though it tarry past our time. " 

and. The great duties interred from thence. Christ gave them to understand 
the times, that they might know what Israel ought to do; they fondly expected 
the Messiah to appear in external pomp and power, not only to free the Jewish 
nation from the Roman yoke, but to make it have dominion over all its neigh- 
bours; and therefore thought, when that kingdom of God was at hand, they 
must prepare for war, and for yictory and preterment, and great things in the 
world: but Christ tells them, in the prospect of that kingdom approaching 
they must “repent, and believe the Gospel.” They had broken the moral 
law, and could not be sayed by a covenant of innocency, for both Jew and 
Gentile are concluded under guilt. They must therefore take the benefit of 
a covenant of grace, must submit to a remedial law, and this is it, “* Repentance 
towards God, and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ.” They had not made 
use of the prescribed preservatives, and therefore must have recourse to the 
prescribed restoratives. By repentance we must lament and forsake our sins, 
and by faith we must receive the forgiveness of them, By repentance we must 
give glory to our Creator, whom we have offended; by faith we must give 
glory to our Redeemer, who came to save us from our sins. Both these must 
go together; we must not think either that reforming our lives will save us, 
without trusting in the righteousness and grace of Christ; nor that trusting in 
Christ will save us, without the reformation of our hearts and lives. Christ 
hath joined these two together, and let no man think to put them asunder. 
They will mutually assist and befriend each other. Repentance will quicken 
faith, and faith will make repentance evangelical; and the sincerity of both 
together must be evidenced by a diligent, conscientious obedience to all God’s 
commandments. Thus the preaching of the Gospel began, and thus it con- 
tinues; still the call is, Repent and believe, and live a life of repentance, and 
a life of faith. 

Secondly. Christ appearing as a teacher, here is next his calling of disciples, 
ver. 16—20. Observe, 1. Christ will have followers. 
will have scholars; if he set up his standard he will have soldiers; if he preach 
he will have hearers. He has taken an effectual course to secure this, for all 
that the Father has given him shall without fail come to him. 
ments Christ chose to employ in setting up his kingdom were the weak and 
foolish things of the world, not called from the great sanhedrim, or the schools 
of the rabbins, but picked up from among the tarpaulins by the sea side, that 
the excellency of the power might appear to be wholly of God, and not at all 
of them. 3, Though Christ needs not the help of man, yet he is pleased to 
make use of it in setting up his kingdom, that he might deal with us, not in a 
formidable, but a familiar way, and that in his kingdom the nobles and gover- 
nors may be of ourselves, Je. xxx. 21. 4. Christ puts honour upon those who, 
though mean in the world, are diligent in their business, and loving to one 
another; so those were whom Christ called. He found them employed, and 
employed together. Industry and unity are good and pleasant, and there the 
Lord Jesus commands the blessing, even this blessing, “ Follow me.” 5. The 
business of ministers is to fish for souls, and win them to Christ. The children 
of men in their natural condition are lost, and wander endlessly in the great 
ocean of this world, and are carried down the stream of its course and way; 
they are unprofitable. Like leviathan in the waters, they play therein; and 
often, like the fishes of the sea, they devour one another. 
ing the Gospel, cast the net into the waters, Mat. xiii. 47. 
and brought to shore, but far the greater number escape. Fishermen take 
sreat pains, and expose themselves to great perils, so do ministers; and they 

iave need of wisdom. If many a draught bring home nothing, yet they must 
goon. 6. Those whom Christ calls must leave aH to follow he and by his 
grace he inclines them to do so, 
resently, but we must sit loose to the world, and forsake every thing that is 
inconsistent with our duty to Christ, and which cannot be kept without preju- 
dice to our souls. Mark takes notice of James and John, that they left not 
only their father, which we had in Matthew, but the hired servants, whom 
perhaps they loved as their own brethren, being their fellow-labourers and 
pleasant comrades; not only relations, but companions, must be left for 
Christ, and old acquaintance. Perhaps it is an intimation of their care for 
their father; they did not leave at assistance, they left the hired 


Ministers, in preach- 
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If he set up a school he | 


2. The instru- | 


Some are enclosed | 


Not that we must needs go out of the world | 
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servants with him. Grotius thinks it is mentioned as an evidence that their 
calling was gainful to them, for it was worth while to keep servants in pay 
| a help them in it, and their hands would be much missed, and yet they 
eft it. 

Thirdly. Here is a particular account of his preaching in Capernaum, one of 
the cities of Galilee; for though John Baptist chose to preach in a wilderness, 
and did well, and did good, yet it doth not therefore follow that Jesus must do 
so too; the inclinations and opportunities of ministers may very much differ, 
and yet both be in the way of their duty, and both useful. Observe, 1. When 
Christ came into Capernaum, he straightway meta be himself to his work there, 
and took the first opportunity of preaching the Gospel. Those will think 
themselves concerned not to lose time who consider what a deal of work they 
have to do, and what a little time todo itin, 2. Christ religiously observed the 
sabbath day, though not by tying himself up to the tradition of the elders in all 
the niceties of the sabbath rest, yet (which was far better) by applying himself 
to, and abounding in, the sabbath work, in order to which the sabbath rest was 
instituted. 3. Sabbaths are to be sanctified in religious assemblies, if we have 
opportunity ; it is a holy day, and must be honoured with a holy convocation: 
this was the good old way, Acts xiii. 27; xv. 21. On the sabbath day, tos 
ouBBaow,—‘on the sabbath days;* every sabbath day, as duly as it returned, 
he went into the synagogue. 4. In religious assemblies on sabbath days the 
Gospel is to be preached, and those to be taught who are willing to learn the 
truth as it is in Jesus. 5, Christ was a non-such preacher; he did not preach 
as the scribes, who expounded the law of Moses by rote, as a schoolboy saith 
his lesson, but were neither acquainted with it, (Paul himself, when a Pharisee 
was ignorant of the law,) nor affected by it; it came not from the heart, an 
theretore came not with authority. But Christ taught “as one that had autho- 
rity,” as one that knew the mind of God, and was commissioned to declare it. 
6. There is much in the doctrine of Christ that is astonishing; the more we 
hear it, the more cause we shall see to admire it. 


23 And there was in their synagogue a man with 
an unclean spirit; and he cried out, 24 Saying, 
Let us alone; what have we to do with thee, thou 
Jesus of Nazareth? art thou come to destroy us ? 
Iknow thee who thou art, the Holy One of God. 
25 And Jesus rebuked him, saying, Hold thy peace, 
and come out of him. 26 And when the unclean 
spirit had torn him, and cried with a loud voice, he 
‘came out of him. 27 And they were all amazed, 
insomuch that they questioned among themselves, 
saying, What thing is this? what new doctrine 7s 
this? for with authority commandeth he even the 
unclean spirits, and they do obey him. 28 And 
immediately his fame spread abroad throughout all 
the region round about Galilee. 


As soon as Christ began to preach, he began to work miracles for the confir- 
mation of his doctrine; and they were such as intimated the design and tendency 
of his doctrine, which was to conquer Satan, and cure sick souls. In these 
verses we have, 23 

First. Christ’s casting the devil out of a man that was possessed, in the syna- 
| gogue at Capernaum. This passage was not related in Matthew, but is after- 
| wards in Luke. Ver. 23, ‘‘ There was in the synagogue a man with an unclean 
| spirit,” ev tvevpare axcbaprw,— in an unclean spirit ;’ for the ae had the man 

in his possession, and led him captive at his will. So the whole world is said 
to lie ev rw mornpw,—“'in the wicked one.” And some have thought it more 
proper to say the body is in the soul, because it is governed by it, than the 
soul in the body. He wasin the unclean spirit, as a man is said to be in a fever, 
or in a frenzy, quite overcome by it. Observe, The devil is here called “an 
unclean spirit,” because he has lost all the purity of his nature, because he acts 
| in direct opposition to the Holy Spirit of God, and because, with his sugges- 

tions, he balttas the spirits of men. This man “was in the synagogue;” he 
did not come either to be taught or tv be healed, but, as some think, to confront 
ae and oppose him, and hinder people from believing on him, Now here 
we have, 

1, The rage which the unclean spirit expressed at Christ: “ He cried out,” as 
one in agony at the presence of Christ, and afraid of being dislodged; thus * the 
devils believe and tremble,” have a horror of Christ, but no hope in him, nor 
reverence for him. We are told what he said, ver. 24, where he doth not go 
about to capitulate with him, or make terms, so far was he from being in league 
or compact with him; but speaks as one that knew his doom. Ist. He calls 
|| him ** Jesus of Nazareth,” and, for aught appears, he was the first that called 
him so; and he did it with design to possess the minds of people with low 
| thoughts of him, because no good thing was expected out of Nazareth, and with 
prejudices against him as a deceiver, because every body knew the Messiah 
must be of Bethlehem. 2. Yet a confession is extorted from him that he is 
“the Holy One of God,” as was from the damsel that had the spirit of divination 
concerning the apostles, that they were “the servants of the most high God,” 
Acts xvi. 16,17. ‘Those that have only a notion of Christ, that he is the Holy 
One of God, and have no faith in him, or love to him, go no farther than the 
devil doth. 3rd. He in effect acknowledgeth that Christ was too hard for him, 
and that he could not stand before the power of Christ: ‘‘ Let us alone,” for 
if thou take us to task we are undone, thou canst “destroy us.” This is the 
misery of those wicked spirits, that they persist in their rebellion, and yet know 
it will end in their destruction. 4th. He desires to have nothing to do with 
Jesus Christ, for he despairs of being saved by him, and dreads being destroyed 
by him. “What have we to do with thee?” ‘If thou wilt let us alone, we 
will let thee alone.’ See whose language they speak that “ say to the Almighty 
| Depart from us.” This being an unclean spirit, therefore hated and dreaded 

Christ, because he knew him to be a Holy One; for ‘‘ the carnal mind is enmity 
against God,” especially against his holiness. 4 

2. The victory which Jesus Christ obtained over the unclean spirit: “ For this 

| purpose was the Son of God manifested, that he might destroy the works of 
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the devil,” and so he makes it to appear; nor will he be turned back from pro- 
secuting this war, either by his flatteries or by his menaces. It is in yain for | 
Satan to beg and pray, ‘‘ Let us alone;” his power must be broken, and the 
poor man must be relieved; and therefore, Ist. Jesus commands. As he taught, 
so he healed with authority. ‘ Jesus rebuked him;” he chid him, and threat- 
ened him, imposed silence upon him: “ Hold thy peace,” dyswAnr,— be muzzled.’ 
Christ has a muzzle for that unclean spirit when he fawns as well as when he 
barks; such acknowledgments of him as this was Christ disdains, so far is he 
from accepting them. Those that confess Christ to be “the Holy One of God,” 
that, under the cloak of that profession, they may carry on malicious, mis- 
chievous designs, their confession is doubly an abomination to the Lord Jesus, 
as it sues in his name for a licence to sin, and shall therefore be put to silence 
and shame. But this is not all, he must not only hold his peace, but he mnst || 
come out of the man; this was it he dreaded, his being restrained from doing 
farther mischief. But, 2nd. The unclean spirit yields, for there is no remedy, 
ver. 26. He tore him, put him into a strong convulsion, that one would 
have thought that he had been pulled in pieces; when he could not touch 
Christ, in fury at him, he grievously disturbed this poor creature. Thus when 
Christ by his grace delivers poor souls out of the hands of Satan, it is not 
without a grievous toss and tumult in the soul; for that spiteful enemy will 
disquiet those whom he cannot destroy. He “cried with a loud voice,” to 
frighten the spectators, and make himself seem terrible; as if he would have 
it thonght, that though he was conquered, he was but just conquered, and 
that he hoped to rally again, and recover his ground. 

Secondly. The impressions which this miracle made upon the minds of the || 
people, ver. 27, 28. 

1. It astonished them that saw it: “ They were all amazed.” It was evident 
beyond contradiction that the man was possessed; witness the tearing of him, 
and the loud voice with which the spirit cried. It was evident he was forced 
out by the authority of Christ; this was surprising to them, and put them upon 
considering with themselves, and inquiring of one another, ‘* What is this new 
doctrine ?” for it must certainly be of God which is thus confirmed. He hath 
certainly an authority to command us, who hath ability to command even the 
unclean spirits; and they cannot resist him, but are forced to obey him. The 
Jewish exorcists pretended, by charm or invocation, to drive away evil spirits ; 
but this was quite another thing; with authority he commands them. Surely it 
is our interest to make him our friend who has the control of infernal spirits. 

2. It raised his reputation among all that heard it: ‘‘ Immediately his fame 
spread abroad into the whole adjacent region of Galilee,” which was a third 
part of the land of Canaan. The story was presently got into every one’s 
mouth, and people wrote it to their friends all the country over, together with 
the remark made upon it, “ What new doctrine is this?” Sothat it was uni- 
yersally concluded that he was “a teacher come from God,” and under that 
eharacter he shone more bright than if he had appeared in all the external 
pomp and power which the Jews expected their Messiah to appear in; and thus 
ie prepared his own way, now John, who was his harbinger, was clapped up ; 
and the fame of this miracle spread the farther, because as yet the Pharisees, who 
envied his fame, and laboured to eclipse it, had not advanced their blasphemous 
suggestion that he cast out devils by compact with the prince of the devils. 


29 And forthwith, when they were come out of 
the synagogue, they entered into the house of Simon 
and Andrew, with James and John. 30 But Simon’s 
wife’s mother lay sick of a fever, and anon they tell 
him of her. 31 And he came and took her by the 
hand, and lifted her up; and immediately the fever 
left her, and she ministered unto them. 32 And at 
even, when the sun did set, they brought unto him 
all that were diseased, and them that were possessed | 
with devils. 33 And all the city was gathered to- | 

ether at the door. 34 And he healed many that 
were sick of divers diseases, and cast out many devils ; 
and suffered not the devils to speak, because they 
knew him. 385 And in the morning, rising up a 
great while before day, he went out, and departed 
into a solitary place, and there prayed. 386 And 
Simon and they that were with him followed after 
him. 37 And when they had found him, they said 
unto him, All men seek for thee. 38 And he said 
unto them, Let us go into the next towns, that I 
may preach there also: for therefore came I forth. 
39 And he preached in their synagogues throughout | 
all Galilee, and cast out devils. 


In these verses we have : ; 
First. A particular account of one miracle that Christ wrought in the 


cure of Peter's wife’s mother, that was ill of a fever. This passage we ha 
before in Matthew. Observe, 1. When Christ had done that which spread 
his fame throughout all parts, he did not then sit still, as some, who think they 
may lie in bed when their name is up. No, he*continued to do good, for that 
was it he aimed at, and not his own honour. Nay, those who are in reputation 
had need be busy, and careful to keep it up. 2. When he came out of the 
synagogue, where he had taught and healed with a Divine authority, yet he | 
conversed familiarly with the poor fishermen that attended him, and did not 
think it below him. Let the same mind, the same lowly mind be in us, that 
was in him. 3. He went into Peter’s house, probably invited thither to such 
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tertainment as a poor fisherman could give him, and he accepted of it, The 
spoitios left all re) Christ, so far as that what ‘they had should not hinder | 
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them from him, yet not so but that they might use it for him. 4. He cured 
his mother in law that was sick; wherever Christ comes, he comes to do good 
and will be sure to pay richly for his entertainment. Observe, How complete 
the cure was; when the fever left her, it did not, as usual, leave her weak, but 
the same that healed her strengthened her, so that she was able to minister 
to them ; the cure is in order to that, to fit for action, that we may minister 
to Christ, and to those that are his, for his sake. 

Secondly. A general account of many cures he wrought — diseases healed 
devils expelled. It was at the even of the sabbath, when the sun did set, or 
was set; perhaps many scrupled bringing their sick to him, till the sabbath 
was over, but their weakness therein was no prejudice to them in applying 
to Christ: though he proved it lawful to heal on the sabbath days, yet if 
any stumbled at it they were welcome at another time. Now observe : 

re How numerous the patients were: “ All the city was gathered at the 
door,” as beggars at a dole. That One cure in the synagogue occasioned this 
crowding after him. Others speeding well with Christ should quicken us in 
our inquiries after him, Now “the Sun of righteousness riseth with healing 
under his wings;” to him shall the “gathering of the people be.” Observe 
how Christ was flocked after in a private house, as well as in the synagogue; 
wherever he is, there let his servants, his patients be. And in the evening of 
the sabbath, when the public worship is over, we must continue our attendance 
ppon Jesus Christ; he healed, as Paul preached, publicly, and from house to 
house. 

2. How powerful the physician was: he healed all that were brought to 
him, though never so many. Nor was it some one particular disease that 
Christ set up for the cure of, but he healed those that were sick of divers 
diseases, for his word was a panpharmacon—‘a salve for every sore.’ And 
that miracle particularly which he wrought in the synagogue, he repeated 
in the house at night, “for he cast out many devils, and he suffered not the 
devils to speak,” for he made them know who he was, and that silenced them. 
Or, he ‘ suffered them not to say that they knew him,’ so it may be read: he 
would not permit any more of them to say as they did, ver. 24, “I know thee 
who thou art,” werd 

Thirdly. His retirement to his private devotion, ver. 35: he prayed, prayed 
alone; to set us an expe of secret prayer. Though as God he was prayed 
to, as man he prayed. hough he was glorifying God and doing good in his 
public work, yet he found time to be alone with his Father ; and thus it became 
him fe fate all Meptconene Now observe, 

1. The time when Christ prayed: Ist. It was “in the morning,” the mornin 
after the sabbath day. Note, When a sabbath day is over Sndeat hehe 
not think that we may intermit our devotion till the next sabbath; no, though 
we go not to the synagogue, we must go to the throne of grace every day in the 
week; and the morning after the sabbath particularly, that we may preserve 
the good impressions of the day. This morning was the morning of the first 
day of the week, which afterwards he sanctified, and made remarkable by 
another sort of rising early. 2nd. It was early: “a great while before day.” 
When others were asleep in their beds, he was praying, as a genuine son of 
David who seeks God early, and “directs his prayer in the morning ;” nay 
and “at midnight will rise to give thanks.” It has been said that ‘the morning 
is a friend to the muses-— Aurora musis amica; and it is no less so to the 
graces. When our spirits are mostfresh and lively, then we should take time for 
devout exercises. He thatis the first and best, ought to have the first and best. 

2. The place where he prayed: He “departed into a solitary place,” either 
out of town, or some remote garden or outbuilding. Though he was in no 
danger of distraction, or of temptation to vainglory, yet he retired to set 
us an example to his own rule, ‘“ When thou prayest enter into thy closet.” 
Secret prayer must be made secretly. Those that haye the most business in 
public, and of the best kind, yet must sometimes be alone with God, must 
retire into solitude, there to converse with God, and keep up communion 
with him. 

Fourthly, His return to his public work: the disciples thought they were up 
early, but found their Master was up before them, and they inquired which 
way he went, followed him to his solitary place, and there found him at prayer 
ver. 36,37; andtold him he was much wanted, there were a great many patients 


’ 


|| waiting for him, ‘‘ All men seek forthee.” They were proud that their Master was 


become so popular already, and would have him appear in public, yet more in 
that place, because it was their own city; and we are apt to be partial to the 
places we know, and are interested in. o, saith Christ, Capernaum must not 
have the monopoly of the Messiah’s preaching and miracles. ‘ Let us go into 
the next towns,” the villages that he about here, ‘“‘that I may preach there 
also,’ and work miracles there, “for therefore came I forth,” not to be con- 
stantly resident in one place, but to go “about doing good.” Even the “ inhabi- 
tants of the villages in Israel,” shall “rehearse the righteous acts of the Lord,” 
Jud. vy. 11. Observe, Christ hath still an eye to the end wherefore he came 
forth, and closely pursued that; nor will he be drawn by importunity or the 
persuasions of his friends to decline from that; for ver. 39, he “preached in 
their synagogues throughout all Galilee,” and to illustrate and confirm his 
doctrine, he “cast out devils.” Note, Christ’s doctrine is Satan’s destruction. 


40 And there came a leper to him, beseeching 
him, and kneeling down to him, and saying unto him, 
If thou wilt, thou canst make me clean. 41 And 
Jesus, moved with compassion, put forth his hand, 
and touched him, and saith unto him, I will; be 
thou clean. 42 And as soon as he had spoken, 
immediately the leprosy departed from him, and he 
was cleansed. 43 <And he straitly charged him, 
and forthwith sent him away; 44 And saith unto 
him, See thou say nothing to any man: but go thy 
way, shew thyself to the priest, and ofter for thy 
cleansing those things which Moses commanded, 
for a testimony unto them. 45 But he went out, 
and began to publish z¢ much, and to blaze abroad 
the matter, insomuch that Jesus could no more 
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openly enter into the city, but was without in desert 


places: and they came to him from every quarter. 
We have here the story of Christ’s cleansing of a leper, which we had before, 


y iii. 2. And it teaches us, é ? : : ee 
eee - eae ourselves to Christ: come as this leper si oe re 
great humility: this leper came “ beseeching him, and kneeling a n wh im, 
ver. 40. Whether giving Divine honour to him as God, or rather a less degree 
f respect as a great prophet, it teaches us, that those who would receive 
brace und mercy from Christ, must ascribe honour and glory to Christ, and 
approach him with humility and reverence. Secondly, V a belief of 
his power; “thou canst make me clean.” Though Christ’s outward le 
was but mean, yet he had this faith in, his power, which implies his belie d a 
he was sent of God. He believes it with application, not only in enor 10u 
canst do every thing, as Jno. xi. 22, but “thou canst make me clean,” - eh 
What we believe of the power of Christ, we must bring home to our particu - 
thou canst do this for me. Thirdly. With submission to the will o 
Christ ; “Lord, if thou wilt.” Not asif he had any doubt of Christ’s readiness 
in general to help the distressed, bat, rien me modesty that became a poor 
itioner, he refers his own particular case to him. eS 
ay What to expect from Christ: that according to our faith it shall be to us. 
His address is not in the form of prayer, yet Christ answered it asa request. 
Note, Affectionate professions of faith in Christ, and resignations to him, oP 
the most prevailing petitions for mercy from him and shall speed accor ding y. 
First. Christ “was moved with compassion.” | ‘This is added here in Mai hk, to 
shew that Christ’s power is employed by his pity for the relief of poor souls. 
That his reasons are fetched from within himself, and we have nothing in us to 
recommend us to his favour, but our misery makes us the objects of his mercy. 
‘And what he doth for us, he doth with all possible tenderness. Secondly. He 
“put forth his hand, and touched him.” He exerted his power, and directed 
it to this creature. In healing souls, Christ toucheth them, 1 Sam. XX. 26. 
When the queen toucheth for the evil, she saith, if touch, God heals, but 
Christ toucheth and heals too. Thirdly. He said, “TI will, be thou clean. 
Christ’s power was put forth in and by a word, to signify in what way Christ 
would ordinarily work spiritual cures; he sends his word and heals, Ps, evil. 203 
Jno. xvii. 17; xv. 3. ‘The poor leper put an if upon the will of Christ, “if thou 
wilt,” but that doubt is soon put out of doubt, “I will.’ Christ most readily 
wills favours to those that most readily refer themselves to his will. He was 
confident of Christ’s power, “thou canst make me clean,” and Christ will shew 
how much his power is drawn out into act by the faith of his people, and there- 
fore speaks the word as one having authority, “be thou clean. *,, And power 
- accompanied this word, and the cure was perfect in an instant, immediately 
his leprosy” vanished, and there remained no more sign of it, ver. 42. ‘ ‘ 
II. What to do when we have received mercy from Christ: We must with his 
favours receive his commands. When Christ had cured him, “he straitly 
charged him ;” the word here is very significant, «“Bpysnoapevos, graviter inter- 
minatus—* prohibiting with threats.’ Iam apt to think this refers not to the 
directions he gave him to conceal it, ver. 44, for those are mentioned by them- 
selves; but that this was such a charge as he gave to the impotent man whom 
he cured, Jno. v. 14, “Go, sin no more, lest a worst thing come to thee;” for 
the leprosy was ordinarily the punishment of some particular sinners, as in 
Miriam’s, Gehazi’s, and Uzziah’s case; now when Christ himself healed him, 
he warned him, he threatened him with the fatal consequence of it, if he should 
return to sin again. He also appointed him, First. ‘lo shew himself to the 
priest, that the priest by his own judgment, of this leper, might be a witness 
for Christ, that he was the Messiah, Mat. xi. 5. Secondly. Until he had done 
that, not to say any thing of it to any man; this is an instance of the humility 
of Christ, and his self-denial, that he did not seek his own honour, did not 
strive or cry, Isa. xlii. 2; and it is an example to us not to seek our own glory, 
Pr. xxv. 27. He must not proclaim it, because that would much increase the 
crowd that followed Christ, which he thought was too great already; not as if 
he were unwilling to do good to all, to as many as came, but he would do it with 
as little noise as might be, would have no offence given to the government, no 
disturbance of the public peace, nor any thing done that looked like ostentation, 
or an affectation of popular applause. What to think of the leper’s publishing 
it and blazing it abroad, I know not; the concealment of the good characters 
and good works of good men better becomes them than their friends ; nor 
are we always bound by the modest commands of humble men. ‘The leper 
ought to have observed his orders, yet no doubt it was with a good design that 
he proclaimed the cure, and it had no other ill effect but that it increased the 
multitudes that followed Christ, to that degree that he ‘“‘ could no more openly 
enter into the city ;” not upon the account of persecution, there was no danger of 
that yet; but because the crowd was so great, that the streets would not hold 
them, which obliged him to go into desert places, to a mountain, ch. iii. 13; to 
the sea side, ch. iv. 1. This shews how expedient it was for us that Christ 
should go away, and send the Comforter ; for his bodily presence could be but 
in one place at a time, and those that ‘came to him from eyery quarter” could 
not get near him, but by his spiritual presence, he is with his people wherever 
they are, and comes to them to every quarter. 
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In this chapter we have, I. Christ healing a man that was sick of a palsy, ver. 1—12. 
II. His calling Matthew from the receipt of customs, and his eating upon that occasion 
with publicans and sinners, and justifying himself in so doing, ver. 13—17. II1. His 
justifying his disciples in not fasting so much as those of the Pharisees did, ver. 18—22. 
IV. His justifying them in plucking the ears of corn on the sabbath day, ver. 23—28. 
All which passages we had before, Mut. xi. and xii. 


ND again he entered into 
Capernaum, after some days; 
and it was noised that he 
‘was in the house. 2 And 
straightway many were ga- 
thered together, insomuch 
that there was no room to 
receive them, no, not so much 


as about the door: and he 
186 


case ; 
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preached the word unto them. 8 And they come 
unto him, bringing one sick of the palsy, which was 
borne of four. 4 And when they could not come 
nigh unto him for the press, they uncovered the roof 
where he was: and when they had broken # up, 
they let down the bed wherein the sick of the palsy 
lay. 5 When Jesus saw their faith, he said unto 
the sick of the palsy, Son, thy sins be forgiven thee. 
6 But there were certain of the scribes sitting there, 
and reasoning in thei hearts, 7 Why doth this 
man thus speak blasphemies ? who can forgive sins 
but God only? 8 And immediately when Jesus 
perceived in his spirit that they so reasoned within 
themselves, he said unto them, Why reason ye these 
things in your hearts? 9 Whether is it easier to 
say to the sick of the palsy, 7hy sins be forgiven 
thee; or to say, Arise, and take up thy bed, and walk? 
10 But that ye may know that the Son of man 
hath power on earth to forgive sins, (he saith to the 
sick of the palsy,) 11 I say unto thee, Arise, and 
take up thy bed, and go thy way into thine house. 
12 And immediately he arose, took up the bed, 
and went forth before them all; insomuch that they 
were all amazed, and glorified God, saying, We never 
saw it on this fashion. 


Christ having been for some time preaching aboutin the country, here returns 
to Capernaum his head-quarters, ind makes his appearance there, in hopes by 
this time the talk and crowd would be somewhat abated. Now observe, 

Hirst. The great resort there was to him. Though he was “in the house,” 
either Peter’s house, or some lodgings of his own which he had taken, yet 
people came to him as soon as it was noised that he was in town; they did not 
stay till he appeared in the synagogue, which they might be sure he would do 
on the sabbath day, but “straightway many were gathered together to him.” 
Where the king is, there is the court; where Shiloh is, there “shall the 
gathering of the people be.” In improving opportunities for our souls, we 
must take care not to lose time. One invited another, ‘Come, let us go see 
Jesus,’ so that his house could not contain his visitants. “There was no room 
to receive them,” they were so numerous, ‘‘no, not so much as about the door.” 
A blessed sight, to see people thus flying like a cloud to Christ’s house, though 
it was but a poor one, and “as the doves to their windows.” 

Secondly. The good entertainment Christ gave them, the best his house 
would afford, and better than any other could, “he preached the word unto them,” 
ver, 2. Many of them, perhaps, came only for cure, and many, perhaps, only for 
curiosity, to get a sight of him; but when he had them together he preached 
to them; though the synagogue door was open to him at proper times, he 
thought it not at all amiss to preach in a house on a week day, though some 
might reckon it both an improper place and an improper time. “ Blessed are ye 
that sow beside all waters,” Zsa. xxxii. 20. 

Thirdly, The presenting of a poor cripple to him to be helped by him. The 
patient was “one sick of the palsy,” it should seem not as that, Mat. viii. 6, 
“grievously tormented,” but perfectly disabled, so that he “was borne of 
four,” was carried upon a bed, as if he had been upon a bier, by four ersons ; 
it was his misery that he needed to be so earried, and speaks the calamitous 
state of human life; it was their charity who did so carry him, and speaks the 
compassion that it is justly expected should be in the children of men towards 
their fellow-creatures in distress, because we know not how soon the distress 
may be our own. These kind relations or neighbours thought, if they could but 
carry this poor man once to Christ, they should not need to carry him any more; 
and therefore made hard shift to get him to him, and when they could not 
otherwise get to him, “they uncovered the roof where he was,” ver. 4.. I see 
no necessity to conclude, that Christ was preaching in an upper room, though 
in such the Jews that had stately houses had their oratories; for then to what 

purpose should the crowd stand before the door? as Wisdom’s clients used to do 

7, vill. 34; but I rather conjecture, that the house he was in was s0 little and 
mean (agreeable to his present state) that it had no upper room, but the ground 
floor was open to the roof: and these petitioners for the poor paralytic, re- 
solying not to be balked, when they could not get through the crowd at the door, 
get their friend by some means or other to the roof of the house, took off some 
of the tiles, and so let him down upon his bed with cords, into the house where 
Christ was preaching. This spoke both their faith, and their fervency in this 
address to Christ. Hereby it appeared they were in earnest, and would not go 
away, nor let Christ go without a blessing, Gen. xxxii. 26. 

Fourthly. The kind word Christ said to this poor patient. “He saw their 
faith;” perhaps not so much his, for his distemper hindered him from the 
exercise of faith, but theirs that brought him. In curing the centurion’s servant, 
Christ took notice of it as an instance of his faith, that he did not bring him 
to Christ, but believed he could cure him at a distance; he commended their 
faith, because they did bring their friend through so much difficulty. Note, 

True faith and strong faith may work variously, conquering sometimes the 
objections of reason, sometimes those of sense, Dut it shall be accepted and 
a pproved by Jesus Christ, however. Christ said, “‘ Son, thy sins be forgiven 
thee.” The compellation is very tender, ‘ Son,” intimating a fatherly care of 
him and concern for him; Christ owns true believers as his sons: a son, and 
yet sick of the palsy. Herein God deals with you as with sons. The cordial is 
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yery rich, “Thy sins be forgiven thee.” Note, 1. Sin is the procuring cause 
of all our pains and sicknesses. This word of Christ was to take his thoughts 
off from the disease which was the effect, and to lead them to the sin the cause 
that he might be more concerned about that, to get that pardoned. 2. God 
doth then graciously take away the sting and malignity of sickness when he 
forgives sin: recovery from sickness is then a mercy indeed, when way is made 


for it by the pardon of sin; see Jsa. xxxviii. 17; Ps. ciii. 3, The way to remove | 


the effect, is to take away the cause: pardon of sin strikes at the root of all 
diseases, and either cures them, or alters their property. | 

Fifthly. The ecavil of the scribes at that which Christ said, and a demonstra- 
tion of the unreasonableness of their cavil. They were expositors of the law, 
and their doctrine was true, that it is blasphemy for any creature to undertake 
the pardon of sin: it is God’s prerogative, Jsa. xlili. 25. But, as is usual with 
such teachers, their application was false, and was the effect of their ignorance 
and enmity to Christ. It is true, “none can forgive sins but God only ;” but it 
is false, that therefore Christ cannot, who had abundantly proved himself to 
have a Divine power. But Christ “ perceived in his spirit that they so reasoned 
within themselves ;” this proves him to be God, and therefore confirmed what 
was to be proved, that he had authority to forgive sins; for he searched the 
heart, and knew what was in man, Rev. ii. 23. God’s royalties are inseparable, 
and he that could know thoughts, could forgive sins. And this magnifies the 
grace of Christ, in pardoning sin, that he knew men’s thoughts, and therefore 
knows more than any other can know, both of-the sinfulness of their sins, and 
the particulars of them, and yet is ready to pardon. Now he proves his power 
to forgive sin, by demonstrating his power to cure the man sick of the palsy, 
yer. 911. He would not have pretended to do the one, if he could not have 
done the other. ‘That ye may know that the Son of man,” the Messiah, “has 
power on earth to forgive sins,’ that [have that power, thou that art sick of the 
palsy, “arise, take up thy bed.” Now, 1. This was asuitable argument in itself. 
He could not have cured the disease, which was the effect, if he could not have 
taken away the sin, which was the cause. And besides, his curing diseases was 
a figure of his pardoning sin, for sin is the disease of the soul; when it is par- 
doned, it is healed. He that could by a word accomplish the sign, could doubt- 
less accomplish the thing signified... 2. It was suited to them. These carnal 
scribes would be more atfécted with such a sensible effect of a pardon, as the 
cure of the disease, and be sooner convinced by it, than by any other more 
spiritual consequences; therefore it was proper enough to appeal, “ Whether is 
it easier, to say, Thy sins be forgiven thee: or to say, Arise, and walk?” The 
removing of the punishment as such, was the remitting of the sin ; he that could 
go so far in the cure, no doubt could perfect it, see Zsa. xxxiii. 24. 

Sixthly. The cure of the sick man, and the impression it made upon the 
people, ver. 12. He not only arose out of his bed, perfectly well, but to shew 
that he had perfect strength restored to him, he “took up his bed,” because it 
lay in the way, “and went forth before them all;” and “ they were all amazed,” 
as well they might, “and glorified God,” as indeed they ought; “saying, We 
never saw it on this fashion ;” never were such wonders as these done before 
in our time. Note, Christ’s works were without precedent. When we see 
what he doth in healing souls, we must own we never saw the like. 


13 And he went forth again by the sea side ; and 
all the multitude resorted unto him, and he taught 


5 
them. 14 And as he passed by, he saw Levi the 


son of Alpheus sitting at the receipt of custom, and 
said unto him, Follow me. And he arose and fol- 
lowed him. 15 And it came to pass, that, as Jesus 
sat at meat in his house, many publicans and sinners 
sat also together with Jesus and his disciples: for 
there were many, and they followed him. 
when the scribes and Pharisees saw him eat with 
publicans and sinners, they said unto his disciples, 
How is it that he eateth and drinketh with publicans 
and sinners? 17 When Jesus heard zt, he saith unto 
them, They that are whole have no need of the phy- 
sician, but they that are sick : I came not to call the 


righteous, but sinners to repentance. 


Here is, First. Christ’s preaching “by the sea side,” ver. 3, whither he 
went for room, because he found, upon second trial, no house or street large 
enough to contain his auditory; but upon the strand there might come as many 
as would. It should seem by this that our Lord Jesus Christ had a strong voice, 
and could and did speak loud; for “* Wisdom erieth without, in the places of 
concourse.” Wherever he goes, though it be to the sea side, “ multitudes resort 
to him.” Wherever the doctrine of Christ is faithfully preached, though it be 
driven into corners or into deserts, we must follow it. : 

Secondly. His calling Levi, the same with Matthew, who had a place in the 
custom house at Capernaum, from which he was denominated a publican 
place fixed him by the water side, and thither Christ went to meet with him, 
and to give him an effectual call. This Levi is here said to be son of Alpheus, or 
Cleophas, husband to that Mary, who was sister or near kinswoman to the Virgin 
Mary ; and if so, he was own brother to James the Less, and Jude, and Simon 
the Canaanite, so that there were four brothers of them apostles. It is probable 
that Matthew was but a loose, extravagant young man, or else, being a Jew, 
he would never have been a publican. However, Christ called him to follow 
him. Paul, though a Pharisee, had been one of the chief of sinners, and yet was 
called to be an apostle. ’ r 
the greatest sins, and grace to sanctify the greatest sinners. 


the fullest in writing the life of Christ. Great sin and scandal before conver- 
sion are no bar to great gifts, graces, and advancements after; nay, God may be 
the more glorified, Gal. i.6. Christ preyented him with this call; in bodily 
cures ordinarily he was sought unto, but in these spiritual cures, he was found 
of them that sought him not. For this is the great evil and peril of the disease 
of sin, that those that are under it, desire not to be made whole. 

Thirdly. His familiar converse With: pablicens and sinners, ver. 15. Weare 
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3; his | 


With God, through Christ, there is mercy to pardon | 
y Matthew, that. 
had been a publican, became an evangelist; the first that put pen to paper, and | 
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here told, 1. That Christ “sat at meat in Levi’s house,” who invited him and 
his disciples to the farewell feast he made to his friends, when he left all to 
attend on Christ. Such a feast he made as Elisha did, 1 Kin. xix. 21, to shew 
not only with what cheerfulness in himself, but with what thankfulness to God 
he quitted all in compliance with Christ’s call. Fitly did he make the day of 
his espousals to Christ a festival day. This was also to testify his respects to 
Christ, and the grateful sense he had of his kindness in snatching him from the 
receipt of custom, as a brand out of the burning. 2. That “ many publicans and 
sinners” sat with Christ in Levi’s house; “for there were many” belonging to 
that custom house, “and they followed him.” They followed Levi, so some 
understand it, supposing that, like Zacche us, he was chief among the publicans, 
and was rich; and for that reason, the inferior sort of them attended him for 
what they could get. I rather take it that they followed Jesus, because of the 
report they had heard of him. 'They did not for conscience-sake leave all to 
follow him, but for curiosity-sake they came to Levi's feast to see him; what- 
ever brought them there, they were sitting with Jesus and his disciples. The 
publicans are here and elsewhere ranked with sinners, the worst of sinners ; 
Ist. Because commonly they were such; so general were the corruptions in 
the execution of that office, oppressing, exacting, and taking bribes or fees to 
extortion, and accusing falsely, Lw. iii. 13—19. A faithful, fair-dealing publican 
was so rare, even at Rome, that one Sabinus, who kept a clean reputation in 
that office, was, after his death, honoured with this inscription, Kadws teAw- 
vyoavtt,—* Here lies an honest publican.’ 2nd. Because the Jews had a par- 
ticular antipathy to them and their office, as an affront to the liberty of their 
nation, and a badge of their slavery, and therefore put them into an ill name, 
and thought it scandalous to be seen in their company. Such as these our 
blessed Lord was pleased to conyerse with, when he appeared “in the likeness 
of sinful flesh.” 

Fourthly. The offence which the scribes and Pharisees took at this, ver. 16. 
They would not come to hear him preach, which they might have been con- 
vineed and edified by, but they would come themselves to see him sit with 
publicans and sinners, which they would be provoked by. They endeavoured to 
put the disciples out of conceit with their Master, as a man not of that sanctity 
and severe morals that became his character; and therefore put the question 
to them, “ How is it that he eateth and drinketh with publicans and sinners?” 


| Note, It is no new thing for that which is both well done, and well designed, to 


be misrepresented, and turned to the reproach of the wisest and best of men. 
Fifthly. Christ’s justification of himself in it, ver. 17. He stood to what he 
did, and would not withdraw, though the Pharisees were offended, as Peter 
afterwards did, Gal. ii. 12. Note, Those are too tender of their own good 
name who, to preserve it with some nice people, will decline a good work. 
Christ would not doso They thought the publicans were to be hated. ‘ No,’ 
saith Christ, ‘they are to be pitied; they are sick, and need a physician; they 


| are sinners, and need a Saviour.’ They thought Christ’s character should sepa- 


rate him from them: No, saith Christ, my commission directs me to them; “I 


| came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.” ‘Ifthe world had 


been righteous, there had been no occasion for my coming, either to preach 
repentance, or to purchase remission. It is to a sinful world that I am sent; 
and therefore my business lies most with those that are the greatest sinners in 
it.” Or thus: “I am not come to call the righteous,”—the proud Pharisees 


| that think themselves righteous, that ask, wherein shall we return, Jal. iii. 7, 


of what shall we repent ?—but poor publicans, that own themselves to be sin- 
ners, and are glad to be invited, and encouraged to repent. It is good dealing 
with those that there are hopes of; now there is “more hope of a fool,” than 
of one that is “ wise in his own conceit,” Pr. xxvi. 12. 

18 And the disciples of John and of the Pharisees 
used to fast : and they come and say unto him, Why 
do the disciples of John and of the Pharisees fast, 
but thy disciples fast not? 19 And Jesus said unto 


them, Can the children of the bridechamber fast, 


while the bridegroom is with them ? as long as they 


have the bridegroom with them, they cannot fast. 
20 But the days will come, when the bridegroom 
shall be taken away from them, and then shall they 
fast in those days. 21 No man also seweth a piece 
of new cloth on an old garment: else the new 
piece that filled it up taketh away from the old, 
and the rent is made worse. 22 And no man 
putteth new wine into old bottles: else the new wine 
doth burst the bottles, and the wine is spilled, and 
the bottles will be marred: but new wine must be 
put into new bottles. 23 And it came to pass, that 
he went through the corn fields on the sabbath 
day ; and his disciples began, as they went, to pluck 
the ears of corn. 24 And the Pharisees said unto 
him, Behold, why do they on the sabbath day that 
which is not lawful? 25 And he said unto them, 
Have ye never read what David did, when he had 
need, and was an hungred, he, and they that were 
with him? 26 How he went into the house of God 
in the days of Abiathar the high priest, and did eat 
the shewbread, which is not lawful to eat but for the 
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wriests, and gave also to them which were with him ? 

27 And he said unto them, The sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the sabbath: 28 'There- 
fore the Son of man is Lord also of the sabbath. 


Christ had been put to justify himself in conversing with publicans and sin- 
ners; here he is put, to justify his disciples ; and in what they do, according to 
his will, he will justify them, and bear them out. : 

First. He justifies them in their not fasting, which was turned to their reproach 
by the Pharisees. “ Why do the Pharisees and the disciples of John fast ?” 
They used to fast; the Pharisees fasted twice in the week, Lw. xviii. 12; and 
probably the disciples of John did so too; and it should seem, this very day, 
when Christ and his disciples were feasting in Levi’s house, was their fast day ; 
for the word is marevovar, ‘they do fast,’ or ‘ are fasting,’ which aggravated the 
offence. Thus apt are strict professors to make their own practice a standard, 
and to censure and condemn all that do not fully come up to it. They invidi- 
ously suggest, that if Christ went among sinners to do them good, as he had 
pleaded, yet the disciples went to indulge their appetites, for they never knew 
what it was to fast, or to deny themselves. Note, Ll-will always suspects the 
worst. Two things Christ pleads in excuse of his disciples’ not tasting : 

1. That these were easy days with them, and fasting was not so seasonable 
now as it would be hereafter, ver. 19,20. There is a time for all things. Those 
that enter into the married state must expect care, and trouble in the flesh; and 
yet, during the nuptial solemnity, they are merry, and think it becomes them 
to be so; it was very absurd for Samson’s bride to weep before him during the 
days that the feast lasted, Jud. xiv. 17. Christ and his disciples were but 
newly married; the bridegroom was yet with them; the nuptials were yet in 
the celebrating,—Matthew’s particularly; when the bridegroom should be 
remoyed from them to the far ecuntry about his business, then would be a 
proper time to sit as a widow, in solitude and fasting. 

2. That these were early days with them, and they were not so able for the 
severe exercises of religion as hereafter they would be. The Pharisees had 
long accustomed themselves to such austerities; and John Baptist himself 
neither eating nor drinking, his disciples from the first inured themselves to 
hardships, and came the easier to bear strict and frequent fasting ; but it was 
not so with Christ’s disciples ; their Master came eating and drinking, and had 
not bred them up to the difficult services of religion as yet, for it was all in good 
time. ‘To put them upon such frequent fasting at first would be a discourage- 
ment to them, and perhaps drive them off from following Christ, would be of 
as ill consequence as putting new wine into old casks, or sewing new cloth to 
that which is worn thin and threadbare, ver. 21, 22. Note, God graciously 
considers the frame of young Christians, that are weak and tender, and so must 
we; nor must we expect more, but the work of the day in its day, and that day 
according to the strength, because it is not in our hands to give strength accord- 
ing to the day. Many contract an antipathy to some kind of food, otherwise 
good, by being surfeited with it when they are young; so many entertain pre- 
judices against the exercises of devotion, by being burdened with them, and 
made to serve with an offering, at their setting out. Weak Christians must 
take heed of overtasking themselves, and of making the yoke of Christ other- 
wise than as it is, —easy, and sweet, and pleasant. 

Secondly. He justifies them in plucking the ears of corn on the sabbath day, 
which, I will warrant you, a disciple of the Pharisees would not dare to have 
done, for it was contrary to an express tradition of their elders. In this 
instance, as in that before, they reflect upon the discipline of Christ’s school, 
as if it were not so strict as that of theirs: so common is it for those that deny 
the power of godliness to be jealous for the form, and censorious of those who 
affect not their form. Observe, 

1. What a poor breakfast Christ’s disciples had on a sabbath day morning, 
when they were going to church, ver. 23; they plucked ears of corn, and that 
was the best they had. i i 
forgot even their necessary food; and the word of Christ was to them instead 
of that; and their zeal for it even eat them up. The Jews made it a piece of 
eeligion to eat dainty food on sabbath days, but the disciples were content with 
any thing. 

2. How even this was grudged them by the Pharisees, upon supposition that 
it was not lawful to pluck the ears of corn on the sabbath day, that that was as 
much a servile work as reaping, ver. 24: “ Why do they on the sabbath day 
that which is not lawful?” Note, If Christ’s disciples do that which is unlaw- 
ful, Christ will be reflected upon and upbraided with it, as he was here, and 
dishonour will redound to his name. It is observable, that when the Pharisees 
thought Christ did amiss, they told the disciples, ver. 16; and now when they 
thought the disciples did amiss, they spoke to Christ ; as make-bates, that did 


what they could to sow discord between Christ and his disciples, and make a 


breach in the family. 

3. How Christ defended them in what they did. 

ist. By example. ‘They had a good precedent for it in David’s eating the 
shewbread, when he was hungry, and there was no other bread to be had, 
ver. 25, 26: “ Have ye never read?” Note, Many of our mistakes would be 
rectified, and our unjust censures of others corrected, if we would but recollect 
what we have read in the Scripture: appeals to that are most convincing. 
You have read that David, the man aftew God’s own heart, “ when he was 
hungry,” made no difficulty of eating the shewbread, which, by the law, none 
might eat of but the priests and their families. Note, Ritual observances must 
give way to moral obligations; and that may be done in a case of necessity 
which otherwise may not be done. This, it is said, David did “in the days of 
Abiathar the high priest; or, just before the days of Abiathar, who imme- 
diately succeeded Abimelech his father in the pontificate; and, it is probable, 
was at that time his father’s deputy, or assistant in the office, and he it was that 
escaped the massacre, and brought the ephod to David. 

2nd. By argument. To reconcile them to the disciples’ plucking the ears of 
corn, let them consider, 

First. Who the sabbath was made for, ver. 27. It ““ was made for man, and 
not man for the sabbath.” ‘Chis we had not in Matthew. The sabbath is a 
sacred and Divine institution, but we must receive and embrace it as a privilege 
and a benefit, not as a task and a drudgery. Ist. Gad never designed it to be an 
imposition upon us, and therefore we must not make it so to ourselves. ‘ Man 
Was not made for the sabbath,” for he was made a day before the sabbath was 
instituted. Man was made for God, and for his honour and service, and he must 
rather die than deny him; but he “was not made for the sabbath,” so as to be 
tied up by the law of it from that which is necessary to the support of life. 
2nd. God did design it to be an advantage to us, and so we must make it, and 
improve it. He made it “for man.” First. He had some regard to our bodies 
in the institution, that they might rest, and not be tired out with the constant 
business of the world, Deu. v.14, “that thy manservant, and thy maidseryant 
may rest.” Now he that intended the pabbath rest for the repose of our bodies, 
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They were so intent upon spiritual dainties, that they | 


A.D. 31. 


| certainly never intended it should restrain us, in a case of necessity, from fetching 

in the necessary supports of the body; it must be construed so as not to con- 

tradict itself, for edification, and not for destruction. Secondly, He had much 

more regard to our souls: the sabbath was made a day of rest, only in order to 

its being a day of holy work, a day of communion with God, a day of praise and 

thanksgiving ; and the rest from worldly business is therefore necessary that 

we may closely apply ourselves to this work, and spend the whole time in it, in 

public; private, and secret; but then time is allowed us for that which is neces- 

sary to the fitting of our bodies for the service of our souls in God’s seryice, 

and the enabling of them to keep pace with them in that work. See here, 

1. What a good master we serve, all whose institutions are for our own benefit, 

and if we be so wise as to observe them, we are wise for ourselves : it is not he, 
but we, that are gainers by our service. 2. What we should aim at in our sab- 

bath work, even the good of our own souls. If the sabbath was made for man, 
we should then ask ourselves at night, What am I the better for this sabbath 
day? 3. What care we ought to take not to make those exercises of religion 

burthens to ourselves or others, which God ordained to be blessings ; not only 
not by unreasonable strictness added to the command, but by not indulging 
those corruptions which are adverse to the command, for thereby we make 
those devout exercises a penance to ourselves, which otherwise would be a 

leasure. : 

, Secondly. Who the sabbath was made by, ver. 28: ‘‘ The Son of man is Lord 
also of the sabbath ;” and therefore he will not see the kind intentions of the 
institution frustrated by your impositions. Note, The sabbath days are “ days 
of the Son of man;” he is the Lord of the day, and to his honour it must be 
observed. By him God made the worlds, and so it was by him that the sabbath 
was first instituted; by him God gave the law at mount Sinai, and so the fourth 
commandment was his law; and that little alteration that was shortly to be 
made by the shifting of it one day forward to the first day of the week, was to 
be in remembrance of his resurrection, and therefore the Christian sabbath was 
to be called the Lord’s day, Rev. i. 10, the Lord Christ’s day; and the Son of 
man, Christ as mediator, is always to be looked upon as Lord of the sabbath. 
This argument he largely insists upon in his own justification, when he was 
' charged with having broken the sabbath, Jno. vy. 16. 


CHAPTER III. 


In this chapter we have, I. Christ’s healing the man that had a withered hand, on the 
sabbath day, and the combination of his enemies against him for it, ver. 1—6. -II. The 
universal resort of people to him from all parts to be healed, and the relief they all 
found with him, ver. 7—12. III. His ordaining his twelve apostles to be attendants 
on him, and the preachers of his Gospel, ver. 13—21. IV. His answer to the blas- 


phemous cavil of the scribes, who imputed his power to cast out devils to a confederacy 
with the prince of the devils, ver, 22—30. 
and dearest relations, ver. 31—35. 


VY. His owning his disciples for his nearest 


ND he entered again into 
the synagogue; and there 
was a man there which had 
a withered hand. 2 And 
they watched him, whether 
he would heal him on the 
sabbath day ; that they might 
accuse him. 38 And he saith 
4 iy wnto the man which had the 
S SEA withered hand, Stand forth. 
4 And he saith unto them, Is it lawful to do good 
on the sabbath days, or to do evil? to save life, or to 
lall? But they held their peace. 5 And when he 
had looked round about on them with anger, being 
erieved for the hardness of their hearts, he saith 
unto the man, Stretch forth thine hand. And he 
stretched 7 out: and his hand was restored whole as 
the other. 6 And the Pharisees went forth, and 
straightway took counsel with the Herodians against 
him, how they might destroy him. 7 But Jesus 
withdrew himself with his disciples to the sea: and 
a great multitude from Galilee followed him, and 
from Judea, 8 And from Jerusalem, and from 
Idumzea, and from beyond Jordan; and they about 
‘Tyre and Sidon, a great multitude, when they had 
heard what great things he did, came unto him. 9 
And he spake to his disciples, that a small shi 
should wait on him because of the multitude, lest 
they should throng him. 10 For he had healed 
many ; insomuch that they pressed upon him for to 
touch him, as many as had plagues. 11 And un- 
‘clean spirits, when they saw him, fell down before 
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him, and cried, saying, Thou art the Son of God. 
12 And he straitly charged them that they should 


not make him known. 


Here, as before, we have our Lord Jesus busy at work, in the synagogue first 
and then by the sea side, to teach us that his presence should not be confined 
either to the one or to the other; but wherever any are gathered together in 
his name, whether in the synagogue, or any where else, there is he in the midst 
of them. In every place where he records his name, he will meet his people 
and bless them; it is his will that men pray every where. Now here we have 
some account of what he did. “ 

First. When “he entered again into the synagogue,” he improved the oppor- 
tunity he had there of doing good, and having no doubt preached a sermon 
there, he wrought a miracle for the confirmation of it, or at least for the con- 
firmation of this truth, that “it is lawfal to do good on the sabbath day.” We 
had the story, Mat. xii. 9. % P 

1, The patient’s case was piteous: he “had a withered hand,” by which he 
was disabled to work for his living, and those that are so are the most proper 
objects of charity; let those be helped that cannot help themselves. 

2. The spectators were very unkind both to the patient and to the physician, 
who instead of interceding for a poor neighbour, did what they could to hinder 
his cure; for they intimated, that if Christ cured him now on the sabbath day, 
they would accuse him as a sabbath breaker. It had been very unreasonable 
if they should have opposed a physician or surgeon in helping any poor body in 
misery by ordinary methods; but much more absurd was it to oppose him that 
cured without any labour, but by a word’s speaking. t 

3. Christ dealt very fairly with the spectators, and dealt with them first, if 
ee to prevent the offence. Ist. He laboured to convince their judgment : 

e bade the man “stand forth,” ver. 3, that by the sight of him they might be 
moved with compassion towards him, and might not for shame account his eure 
a crime: and then he appeals to their own consciences ; though the thing speaks 
itself, yet_he is pleased to speak it, “Is it lawful to do good on the sabbath 
days,’ as I design to do, “or to do eyil,” as you design to do? Whether is it 
better “to save life or to kill?” What fairer question could he put? And yet 
because they saw it would turn against them, “they held their peace.” Note, 
Those are obstinate indeed in their infidelity, who when they can say nothing 
against a truth, will say nothing to it; and when they cannot resist, yet will 
not yield. 2nd. When they rebelled against the light he lamented their stub- 
bornness, ver. 5: “ He looked round about on them with anger, being grieved 
for the hardness of their hearts.” The sin he had an eye to was “the hardness 
of their hearts,” their insensibleness of the evidence of his miracles, and their 
inflexible resolution to persist in unbelief. We hear what is said amiss, and see 
what is done amiss, but Christ looks at the root of bitterness in the heart; the 
blindness and hardness of that. Observe, First. How he was provoked by the 
sin. He looked “‘ round upon them,” for they were so many, and had so placed 
themselves, that they surrounded him. And he “looked with anger;” it is 
likely his anger appeared in his countenance; his anger was like God’s, with- 
out the least perturbation to himself, but not without great provocation from 
us. Note, The sin of sinners is very displeasing to Jesus Christ; and the way 
to be angry and not to sin, is to be angry, as Christ was, at nothing but sin. 
Let hardhearted sinners tremble to think of the anger with which he will look 
round upon them shortly, when the great day of his wrath comes. Secondly. 
How he pitied the sinners: he was “ grieved for the hardness of their hearts ;” 
as God was grieved forty years for the hardness of the hearts of their fathers 
in the wilderness. Note, tt is a great grief to our Lord Jesus to see sinners 
bent upon their own ruin, and obstinately set against the methods of their con- 
yiction and recovery, for he would not that any should perish. This is a good 
reason why the hardness of our own hearts, and of the hearts of others should 
be a grief to us. 

4. Christ dealt very kindly with the patient: he bid him stretch forth his 
hand, and it was immediately restored. Now, Ist. Christ has hereby taught us 
to go on with resolution in the way of our duty, how violent soever the opposi- 
tion is that we meet with in it. We must deny ourselves sometimes in our ease, 
ee and convenience, rather than give offence even to those who cause- 

essly take it, but we must not deny ourselves the satisfaction of serving God 
and doing good, though offence may unjustly be taken at it. None could be 
more tender of giving offence than Christ ; yet, rather than send this poor man 
away uncured, he would venture offending all the scribes and Pharisees that 
compassed him about. 2nd. He hath hereby given us a specimen of the cures 
wrought by his grace upon poor souls; our hands are spiritually withered; the 
powers of our souls weakened by sin, and disabled for that which is good. 
The great healing day is the sabbath, and the healing place the synagogue; the 
healing power is that of Christ. The gospel command is like this here; and 
the command as rational and just as this; though our hands are withered, and 
we cannot of ourselves stretch them forth, we must attempt it, must as well as 
we can lift them up to God in prayer, lay hold on Christ and eternal life, and 
employ them in good works; and if we do our endeavour, power goes along 
with the word of Christ, he effects the cure. hough our hands be withered, 
tk if we will not offer to stretch them out, it is our own fault that we are not 
healed; but if we do and are healed, Christ, and his power and grace, must 
have all the glory. 

5. The enemies of Christ dealt very barbarously with him. Such a work of 
mercy should have engaged their love to him, and such a work of wonder their 
faith in him. But instead of that, the Pharisees, that pretended to be oracles in 
the church, and the Herodians, that pretended to be the supporters of the state, 
though of opposite interests one to another, yet “took counsel together against 
him, how they might destroy him.” Note, They that suffer for doing good, do 
but suffer as their Master did. 

sebebehe B When he withdrew to the sea, he did good there. Whilst his ene- 
mies sought to destroy him, he quitted the place, to teach us in troublous times 
to shift for our own safety; but see here, 

1, How he was followed into his retirement. When some had such an enmity 
to him, that they drove him out of their country, others had such a value for 
him, that they followed him wherever he went ; and the enmity of their leaders 
to Christ did not cool their respects to him. ’ Great multitudes followed him 
from all parts of the nation; as far north as from Galilee; as far south as from 
Judea and Jerusalem ; ee and from Idumea; as far east as from beyond Jor- 
dan; and west, as from about Tyre and Sidon, ver. 7, 8. Observe, Ist. What 
induced them to follow him: it Was the report they had of the “ great things 
he did” for. all that applied themselves to him; some wished to see one that 
had done such great things, and others hoped he would do great things for 
them. Note, The consideration of the great things Christ has done, should 
engage us to come to him. 2nd. What they followed him for, ver. 10: “They 
pressed upon him for to touch him, as many as had plagues.” Diseases are here 
called “ plagues,” warrvyas,—‘ corrections, chastisements.’ So they are designed 
to be, to make us smart for our sins, be thereby we may*be made sorry for 
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east out devils : 


deeus, and Simon the Canaanite, 
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| them, and may be warned not to return to them. Those that were under these 
| Scourgings came to Jesus; this is the errand on which sickness is sent, to 

quicken us to inquire after Christ, and apply ourselves to him as our phy- 
sician. “ They pressed upon him,” each striving which should get nearest. him, 
and which should be first served. They ‘fell down before him ;’ so Dr. Ham- 
mond, as petitioners for his favour; they desired leave but to touch him, having 
faith to be healed not only by his touching them, but by their touching him ; 
which no doubt they had many instances of. 3rd. What provision he made to 
be ready to attend them; ver. 9, he “spake to his disciples,” who were fisher- 
men, and had fisher boats at command, that a small ship should constantly wait 
on him, to carry him from place to place on the same coast, that when he had 
despatched the necessary business he had to do in one place, he might easil 
remove to another, where his presence was requisite, without pressing throug 
the crowds of people that followed him from curiosity. Wise men, as much as 
they can, decline a crowd. 

2. What abundance of good he did in his retirement; he did not withdraw to 
be idle, nor did he send back those who rudely crowded after him when he 
withdrew, but took it kindly, and gaye them what they came for; for he never 
said to any that sought him diligently, ‘seek ye me in vain.” 1st. Diseases 
were effectually cured. He “healed many;” divers sorts of patients, ill of 
divers sorts of diseases, though numerous, though various, he healed them, 
2nd. Devils were effectually conquered. Those whom unclean spirits had got 
possession of, “ when they saw him,” trembled at his presence, and they also 
“fell down before him,” not to supplicate his favour, but to deprecate his 
wrath, and by their own terrors were compelled to own, that ‘he was the Son 
of God,” ver. 11. It is sad that this great truth should be denied by any of the 
children of men, who may have the benefit of it, when a confession of it has so 
often been extorted from devils, who are excluded from having benefit by it. 
3rd. Christ sought not applause to himself in doing those great things, for ‘he 
straitly charged” those tor whom he did them, “ that they should not make him 
known,” ver. 12; that they should not be industrious to spread the notice of his 
cures, as it were by advertisements in the newspapers, but let them leave his 
own works to praise him; and let the report of them diffuse itself, and make 
its own way. et not those that were cured be forward to divulge it, lest it 
should feed their pride, who were so highly favoured, but let the standers by 
carry away the intelligence of it. When we do that which is praiseworthy, 
and yet covet not to be praised of men for it, then “the same mind is in us 
which was in Christ Jesus.” 


13 And he goeth up into a mountain, and calleth 
unto him whom he would: and they came unto him. 
14 And he ordained twelve, that they should be with 
him, and that he might send them forth to preach, 
15 And to have power to heal sicknesses, and to 
16 And Simon he surnamed Peter ; 
17 And James the son of Zebedee, and John the 
brother of James; and he surnamed them Boanerges, 
which is, The sons of thunder: 18 And Andrew, 
and Philip, and Bartholomew, and Matthew, and 
Thomas, and James the son of Alphzeus, and Thad- 
19 And Judas 
Iscariot, which also betrayed him: and they went 
into an house. 20 And the multitude cometh to- 
gether again, so that they could not so much as eat 
bread. 21 And when his friends heard of it, they 
went out to lay hold on him: for they said, He is 
beside himself. 

In these verses we have, 

First. The choice Christ made of the twelve apostles to be his constant fol- 
lowers and attendants, and to be sent abroad as there was occasion, to preach 
the Gospel. Observe, : 

1. The introduction to this call, or promotion of disciples: ‘‘ He goes up into 
a mountain,” and his errand thither was to pray. Ministers must be set apart 
with solemn prayer, for the pouring out of the Spirit upon them; though Christ 
had authority to confer the gifts of the Holy Ghost, yet to set us an example, 
he prayed for them. 

2. The rule he went by in his choice, and that was his own good pleasure: 
* He called unto him whom he would.” Not such as we would have thought 
fittest to be called, looking upon the countenance and height of the stature ; 
but such as he thought fit to call, and determined to make fit for the service to 
which he called them: even so, blessed Jesus, because it seemed good in thine 


eyes. Christ calls whom he will, for he is a free agent, and his grace is his 
ts) 


wn. 

3. The efficacy of the call. He called them to separate themselves from the 
crowd, and stand by him, “and they came unto him;” Christ calls those who 
were given him, Jno. xvii. 6; and all that the Father gave him, shall come to 
him, no. vi. 87.. Those whom it was his will to call, he made willing to come ; 
his “people shall be willing in the day of his power.” Perhaps they came to 
him readily enough, because they were in expectation of reigning with him in 
temporal pomp and power, but when afterwards they were undeceived in that 
matter, yet they had such a prospect given them of better things, that they 
would not say they were deceived in their Master, or repented their leaving 
all to be with him. 

4. The end and intention of this call: he ordained them (probably by the im- 
position of hands, which was a ceremony used among the Jews,) “that they 
should be with him” constantly, to be witnesses of his doctrine, manner of life 
and patience, that they might fully know it, and be able to give an account 0 
it; and especially that they might attest the truth of his miracles; they must be 
with him, to receive instructions from him, that they might be qualified to give 
instruction to others. It would require time to fit them for that which he 
designed them for; for they must be sent forth to preach; not to preach till 
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they were sent, and not to be sent, till by a long and intimate acquaintance with 
Christ, they were fitted. Note, Christ’s ministers must be much with him. 

5. The power he gave them to work miracles ; and hereby he put avery great 
honour upon them, beyond that of the great men of the earth. He ordained 
them “to heal sicknesses, and to cast out devils.” This shewed that the power 
which Christ had to work these miracles was an original power; that he had 
it not as a servant, but as a Son in his own house, in that he could confer it 
upon others and invest them with it. They have a rule in the law, Deputatus 
non potest deputare,— he that is only deputed himself, cannot depute another ;’ 
but our Lord Jesus had life in himself, and the Spirit without measure, for he 
could give this power even to the weak and foolish things of the world. 

6. Their number and names: “he ordained twelve,” according to the number 
of the twelve tribes of Israel. They are here named, not just in the same order 
as they were in Matthew, nor by couples as they were there; but as there, so 
here, Peter is put first, and Judas last. Here Matthew is put before Thomas, it 
is likely, being called in that order, but in that catalogue which Matthew him- 
self drew up, he puts himself after Thomas; so far was he from insisting upon 
the precedency of his consecration. But that which Mark only takes notice of 
in this list of the apostles is, that Christ called James and John, Boanerges, 
which is, “the sons of thunder;” perhaps they were remarkable for a loud, 
commanding voice, they were thundering preachers ; or rather, it notes the zeal 
and fervency of their spirits, which would make them active for God above 
their brethren. ‘These two (saith Dr. Hammond) were to be special, eminent 
ministers of the Gospel, which is called a voice shaking the earth, Heb. xii. 26; 
yet John, one of those sons of thunder, was full of love and tenderness, as 
appéars by his epistles, and was the beloved disciple. > 

7. Their retirement with their Master, and close adherence to him, “ they 
went into an house.” Now this jury was empanelled, they stood together to 
hearken to their evidence. They went together into the house to settle the 
orders of their infant college, and now it is likely the bag was given to Judas, 
which pleased him, and made him easy. 

Secondly. The continual crowds that attended Christ’s motions, ver. 20. 
©The multitude cometh together again,” unsent for, and unseasonably pressing 
upon him, some with one errand, and some with another; so that he and his 
disciples could not get time “so much as to eat bread,’ much less for a set 
and full meal. Yet he did not shut his doors against the petitioners, but bid 
them welcome, and gave to each of them an answer of peace. Note, They 
whose hearts are enlarged in the work of God, can easily bear with great in- 
conveniences to themselves in the prosecution of it, and will rather lose a meal’s 
meat at any time, than let slip an opportunity of doing good. It is happy when 
zealous hearers and zealous preachers thus meet, and encourage one another. 
Now the kingdom of God was preached, and men pressed into it, Zw. xvi. 16, 
this was a gale of opportunity worth improving, and the disciples might well 
afford to adjourn their meals to lay hold on it. It is good striking while the iron 
is hot. 

Thirdly. The care of his relations concerning him, ver. 21. “ When his 
friends” in Capernaum heard how he was followed, and what pains he took, 
“they went out to lay hold on him,” and fetch him home, “for they said, He is 
beside himself.” 

1. Some understand it of an absurd, preposterous care, which had more in it 
of reproach to him, than of respect ; and so we must take it as we read it, “he 
is beside himself ;” either they suspected it themselves, or it was suggested to 
them, and they gave credit to the suggestion, that he was gone distracted, and 
therefore his friends ought to bind him, and put him ina dark room, to bring 
him to his right mind again. His kindred, many of them, had mean thoughts of 
him, Jno. vi. 43 vii. 5, and were willing to hearken to this ill construction which 
some put upon his great zeal, and to conclude him crazed in his intellects, 
and under that pretence, to take him off from his work. The prophets were 
called mad fellows, 2 Ain. ix. 11. 

2. Others understand it of a well meaning care, and then they read é&ecm, 
‘he fainteth;’ he has no time to eat bread, and therefore his strength will fail 

-him; he will be stifled with the crowd of people, and will have his spirits quite 
exhausted with constant speaking, and the virtue that goes out of him in his 
miracles; and therefore let us use a friendly violence with him, and get him a 
little breathing time. In his preaching work, as well as his suffering work, he 
was attacked with, * Master, spare thyself.” Note, They who go on with 
vigour and zeal in the work of God, must expect to meet with hindrances, both 
from the groundless disaffection of their enemies, and the mistaken affection 
of their friends, and they have need to stand upon their guard against both. 


22 And the seribes which came down from Jeru- 


salem said, He hath Beelzebub, and by the prince of | 


the devils casteth he out devils. 23 And he called 
them wnto him, and said unto them in parables, How 
ean Satan cast out Satan? 24 Andifa kingdom 
be divided against itself, that kingdom cannot stand. 
25 And if a house be divided against itself, that 
house cannot stand. 26 And if Satan rise up against 
himself, and be divided, he cannot stand, but hath 
an end. 
house, and spoil his goods, except he will first bind 
the strong man; and then he will spoil his house. 


28 Verily I say unto you, All sins shall be forgiven | 


unto the sons of men, and blasphemies wherewith 
soever they shall blaspheme: 29 But he that shall 
blaspheme against the Holy Ghost hath never for- 
giveness, but is in danger of eternal damnation: 30 
Because they said, He hath an unclean spirit. 

Here is, I. The impudent, impious brand which the scribes fastened upon 


Christ’s easting out devils, that they might evade and invalidate the conviction 
of it, and have a poor excuse for not giiaing toit. ‘These “scribes came down 
90 


27 No man can enter into a strong man’s | 
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| from Jerusalem,” ver. 22: it should seem they came this long journey on pur- 

pose to hinder the progress of the doctrine of Christ. Such pains did they 
| take to do mischief, and coming from Jerusalem, where were the most polite 
and learned scribes, and where they had opportunity of consulting together 
“against the Lord and his anointed,” they were in the greater capacity to do 
| mischief. The reputation of scribes from Jerusalem would have an inflnence 
not only upon the country people, but upon the country scribes. They had 
never thought of this base suggestion concerning Christ’s miracles, till the 
scribes from Jerusalem put it in their heads. They could not deny but that he 
cast out devils, which plainly spoke him sent of God, but they insinuated he 
had Beelzebub on his side, was in league with him, and by the prince of devils 
cast out devils. ‘There isa trick in the case: Satan is not cast out, he only 
7 hae out by consent.’ There was nothing in the manner of Christ’s casting out 

evils that gave any cause to suspect this; he did it as one having authority; 
but so they will have it who resolve not to believe him. 

Il. The rational answer which Christ gaye to this objection, demonstrating 
the absurdity of it. 

First. Satan is so subtle that he will never voluntarily quit his possession. 
“Tf Satan cast out Satan, bis kingdom is divided against itself, and it cannot 
stand,” ver. 23—25. He “called them to him,” as one desirous they should be 
convinced; he treats them with all the freedom, friendliness, and familiarity 
that could be; he vouchsafes to reason the case with them, “that every mouth 
may be stopped.” It was plain that the doctrine of Christ made war upon the 
devil’s kingdom, and had a direct tendency to break his power, and crush his 
interest in the souls of men; and it was as plain that the casting of him out 
of the bodies of people confirmed that doctrine, and gave it the setting on; and 
therefore it cannot be imagined that he should come into such a design: every 
one knows Satan is no fool, nor will act so directly against his own interest. 

Secondly. Christ is so wise, that being engaged in a war with him, he will 
attack his forces wherever he meets them, whether in the bodies or souls of 
people, ver, 27. It is plain Christ’s design is to “enter into the strong man’s 
house,’ to take possession of the interest he has in the world, and to “spoil his 
goods,” and convert them to his own service; and therefore it is natural to 
| suppose that he will thus “bind the strong man,’—will forbid him to speak 
when he would, and to stay where he would, and thus show that he has gained 
a victory over him. 

Hil. Whe awful warning Christ gave them to take heed how they spoke such 
| dangerous words as these; however they might make light of them, as only 
conjectures and the language of free thinking, if they persisted in it, it would 
be of fatal consequence to them; it would be found a sin against the last 
remedy, and consequently unpardonable: for what could be imagined possible 
to bring them to repentance for their sin in blaspheming Christ, that would set 
aside such a strong conviction with such a weak evasion? It is true, the 
Gospel promiseth, because Christ hath purchased forgiveness for the greatest 
sins and sinners, ver. 28; those who reyiled Christ on the cross, which was a 
| blaspheming of the Son of man, aggravated to the highest degree, yet many of 
them found mercy, and Christ himself prayed, “ Father, forgive them ;” but 
| this was blaspheming the Holy Ghost; for it was by the Holy Spirit that he 
cast out devils, and they said it was by the unclean spirit, ver. 30. And by this 
method they would outface the conviction of all the gifts of the Holy Ghost 
after Christ’s ascension, and defeat them all, after which there remained no 
more proof, and therefore they should never have forgiveness, but were liable 
to eternal damnation. ‘They were in imminent danger of that everlasting 
punishment, from which there was no redemption, and in which there was no 
intermission,—no remission. 


31 There came then his brethren and his mother, 
and, standing without, sent unto him, calling him. 
32 And the multitude sat about him, and they said 
unto lim, Behold, thy mother and thy brethren 
without seek for thee. 35 And he answered them, 
saying, Who is my mother, or my brethren? 34 
And he looked round about on them which sat 
about him, and said, Behold my mother and my 
brethren! 385 For whosoever shall do the will of 
God, the same is my brother, and my sister, and 
mother. 


? 


Here is, I. The disrespect which Christ’s kindred according to the flesh” 
shewed to him when he was preaching (and they knew very well that he was 
then in his element); they not only stood without, having no desire to come in 
and hear him, but they sent in a message to call him out to them, ver. 31, 32; as if 
he must leave his work to hearken to their impertinences. It is likely they had 
no business with him, only sent for him on purpose to oblige him to break off, 
lest he should kill himself. He knew how far his strength would go, and pre- 
ferred the salvation of souls before his own life, and soon after made it appear 
with a witness. It was therefore an idle thing for them, under pretence of his 
sparing himself, to interrupt him; and it was worse, if they really had busi- 
ness with him, when they knew he preferred his business as a Saviour so much 
before any other business. 

IL. The respect which Christ shewed to his spiritual kindred upon this 
occasion. Now, as at other times, he put a comparative neglect upon his mother, 
| which seemed purposely designed to obviate and prevent the extravagant 
respect which men in after times would be apt to pay her. Our respects ough 
to be guided and governed by Christ’s. Now the Virgin Mary, or Christ’s 
/ mother, is not equalled with, but postponed to, ordinary believers, on whom 
Christ here puts a superlative honour. He looked upon those who sat about 


|| him, and pronounced those of them that not only heard but did the will of Go 


to be to him as his brother and sister and mother ; as much esteemed, loved, an 

cared for as his nearest relations, ver. 33—35. This is a good reason why we 
should honour those that fear the Lord, and choose them for our people; why 
we should be not hearers of the word only, but doers of the work, that we may 
share with the saints in this honour. Surely it is good to be akin to those who 
are thus nearly allied to Christ, and to have fellowship with those that have 
fellowship with Christ; and woe to those who hate and persecute Christ’s 
kindred, that are his bone and his flesh, every one resembling the children 
of aking. See Jud. viii. 18, 19, for he will with jealousy plead their cause, and 
avenge their blood. : 


ASLEY OI. 


CHAPTER IV. 


In this chapter we have, 
ver. 1—9; with the exposition of it, ver. 10—20; and the application of it, ver. 21—25. 
Il. The parable of the seed growing gradually, but insensibly, 26—29. III. The 
parable of the grain of mustard seed, and a general account of Christ’s parables, 
ver. 80—34. IV. The miracle of Christ’s sudden stilling a storm at sea, ver. 835—41. 
==. NDyhe began again to teach 
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ereat mul- 


gathered unto hima ¢ 


a ship, and sat in the sea; and 
the whole multitude was by the 
c 9 . 
2 sea on the land. 2 And he 
/(, taught them many things by 
Z y jarables, and said unto them in 
3 Hearken; Behold, there went out 
4 And it came to pass, as he 


a 
his doctrine, 
a sower to sow: 
sowed, some fell by the way side, and the fowls of 
the air came and devoured it up. 5 And some fell 
on stony ground, where it had not much earth; and 
immediately it sprang up, because it had no depth 


of earth: 6 But when the sun was up, it was 


scorched ; and because it had no root, it withered 
away. 7 And some fell among thorns, and the 
thorns grew up, and choked it, and it yielded no 
fruit. 8 And other fell on good ground, and did 
yield fruit that sprang up and increased ; and brought 
forth, some thirty, and some sixty, and some an 
hundred. 9 And he said unto them, He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear. 10 And when he 
was alone, they that were about him with the twelve 
asked of him the parable. 11 And he said unto 


them, Unto you it is given to know the mystery of | 


the kingdom of God: but unto them that are with- 
out, all these things are done in parables: 12 That 
seeing they may see, and not perceive; and hearing 
they may hear, and not understand; lest at any 
time they should be converted, and their sins should 
be forgiven them. 13 And he said unto them, 
Know ye not this parable? and how then will ye 
know all parables? 14 The sower soweth the word. 
15 And these are they by the way side, where the 
word is sown; but when they have heard, Satan 


I. The parable of the seed, and the four sorts of ground, | 


~\ by the sea side: and there was | 


£ |} 


cometh immediately, and taketh away the word 


that was sown in their hearts. 16 And these are 
they likewise which are sown on stony ground ; who, 
when they have heard the word, immediately receive 
it with gladness; 17 And have no root in them- 
selves, and so endure but for a time: afterward, 
when affliction or persecution ariseth for the word’s 
sake, immediately they are offended. 18 And these 
are they which are sown among thorns ; such as hear 
the word, 19 And the cares of this world, and the 
deceitfulness of riches, and the lusts of other things 
entering in, choke the word, and it becometh un- 
fruitful. 


good ground ; such as hear the word, and receive 7, 
191 


20 And these are they which are sown on | 
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and bring forth fruit, some thirtyfold, some sixty, 
and some an hundred. 


The foregoing chapter began with Christ’s entering “again into the syna- 
Bogue,” ver. 1, this chapter begins with Christ’s teaching again “by the sea 
side.” Thus he changed his method, that, if possible, all might be reached and 
wrought upon. To gratify the nice and more genteel sort of people that had 
seats, “chief seats in the synagogue,” and did not care for hearing a sermon 
any where else, he did not preach always by the sea side, but haying liberty 
went often into the synagogue, and taught there; yet to gratify the poor, the 
mob, that could not get room in the synagogue, he did not always preach there, 
but “ began again to teach by the sea side,” where they could come within 
hearing. Thus are we “ debtors both to the wise and to the unwise,” Rom. i. 14. 

Iiere seems to be a new convenience found out, which had not been used 
before, though he had before preached by the sea side, ch. ii. 13, and that was 
his standing in a ship, while his hearers stood upon the land; and that inland 
sea of Tiberias having no tide, there was no ebbing and flowing of the waters 
to disturb them. Methinks Christ’s carrying his doctrine into a ship, and 
preaching it thence, was a presage of his sending of the Gospel to the isles of 
the Gentiles, and the shipping off of the kingdom of God (that rich cargo) from 
the Jewish nation, to be sent toa people that would bring forth more of the 
fruits of it. Now observe here, 

I. The way of teaching that Christ used with the multitude : ver. 2, “He taught 
them many things,” but it was “by parables,” or similitudes, which would 
tempt them to hear, for people love to be spoken to in their own language, and 
careless hearers will catch at a plain comparison, borrowed from common 
things, and will retain and repeat that, when they have lost, and perhaps never 
took, the truth which it was designed to explain and illustrate. But unless 
they would take pains to search into it, it would but amuse them, seeing they 
would see and not perceive, ver. 12, and so while it gratitied their curiosity, it 
was the punishment of their stupidity; they wilfully shut their eyes against 
the light, and therefore justly did Christ put it into the dark-lantern of a 
parable, which had a bright side towards those who applied it to themselves, 
and were willing to be guided by it; but to those who were only willing for a 
season to play with it, it only gave a flash of light now and then, but sent them 
away inthe dark. Itis just with God to say of those that will not see, that 
they shall not see; and to hide from their eyes who only look about them with 
a great deal of carelessness, and never look before them with any concern upon 
the things that belong to their peace. 

IL. The way of expounding that he used with his disciples. ‘When he was 
alone,” by himself, not only the twelve, but others “that were about him with 
the twelve,” took the opportunity to ask him the meaning of the parables, 
ver. 10. ‘They found it good to be about Christ; the nearer him the better; 
good to be with the twelve, to be conversant with those that are intimate with 
him. And he told them what a distinguishing favour it was to them, that they 
were made acquaintéd with “the mystery of the kingdom of God,” ver. 11. 
“The secret of the Lord” was with them; that instructed them which others 
were only amused with; and they were made to increase in knowledge by every 
parable, and understood more of the way and method in which Christ designed 
to set up his kingdom in the world, while others were dismissed never the wiser. 
Note, Those who know “the mystery of the kingdom of heaven” must acknow- 
ledge that it is given to them; they receive both the light and the sight from 
Jesus Christ, who, after his resurrection, both opened the Scriptures, and 
opened the understanding, Zu. xxiv. 27—45. In particular, we have here 

First. The parable of the sower, as we had it, Mat. xiii. 3, &c. He begins 
(ver. 3) with “ Hearken,” and concludes (ver. 9) with, “ He that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear.” Note, The words of Christ demand attention, and those who 
speak from him may command it, and should stir it up; even that which as yet we 
do not thoroughly understand, or not rightly, yet we must carefully attend to it, 
believing it to be both intelligible and weighty, that at length we may under- 
stand it; we shall find more in Christ’s sayings than at first there seemed to be. 

Secondly. The exposition of it to the disciples. Here is a question Christ 
put to them before fe expounded it, which we had not in Matthew ; ver. 13, 
“Know ye not this parable?” know ye not the meaning of it? “ How then 
will ye know all parables?” 1. If ye know not this, which is so plain, how will 
you understand other parables that will be more dark and obscure? If youare 
gravelled and run aground with this, which speaks so plainly the different suc- 
cess of the word preached upon those that hear it, which you yourselves may 
see easily, how will you understand the parables which hereafter will speak of 
the rejection of the Jews, and the calling of the Gentiles, which is a thing you 
have yet no idea of? Note, This should quicken us both to prayer and pains, 
that we may get knowledge; that there are a great many things we are con- 
cerned to know, and if we understand not the plain truths of the Gospel, how 
shall we master those that are more difficult? Vita brevis, ars longa,— life is 
short, art is long.’ “If we have run with the footmen, and they have wearied 
us,” and run us down, then ‘how shall we contend with horses?” Jer. xii. 5. 
2. If you know not this, which is intended for your direction in hearing the 
word, that ye may profit by it, how shall ye profit by what ye are farther to 
hear? ‘This parable is to teach you to be attentive to the word, and afiected 
with it, that you may understand it. If you receive not this, you will not know 
how to use the key by which you must be let into all therest. If we under- 
stand not the rules we are to observe in order to our profiting by the word, 
how shall we profit by any other rules? Observe, Before Christ expounds the 
parable, Ist. He shews them how sad their case was who were not let into the 
meaning of the doctrine of Christ: “To you it is given, but not to them.” 
Note, It will help us to put a value upon the privileges we enjoy as disciples of 
Christ, to consider the deplorable state of those who want such privileges, 
especially that they are out of the ordinary way of conversion, “lest they should 
be converted, and their sins should be forgiven them,” ver.12. Those only who 
are conyerted have their sins forgiven them; and it is the misery of uncon- 
verted souls that they lie under unpardonable guilt. 2nd. He shews them 
what a shame it was that they needed such particular explanations of the word 
they heard, and did not apprehend it at first. Those that would improve in 
knowledge must be made sensible of their ignorance. = 

Having thus prepared them for it, he gives them the reddition of the parable 
of the sower, as we had it before in Matthew. Let us only observe here, 

First. That in the great field of the church the word of God is dispensed to 
all promiscnously. “The sower soweth the word,” ver. 14; sows it at a ven- 
ture, “ beside all waters,” upon all sorts of ground, Isa. xxxii. 20; not knowing 
where it will light, or what fruit it will bring forth. He scatters it in order to 
the increase of it. Christ was a while sowing himself, when he went about 
teaching and preaching; now he sends his ministers, and sows by their hand: 
ministers are sowers; they have need of the skill and discretion of the 
husbandmen, i ‘They must not observe winds and clouds, 


Isa. xxviii. 24—26. : 
Eecl. xi. 4—6, and must look up to God, who gives seed to the sower, 


| 2 Cor, ix. 10, 
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Secondly. That of the many that hear the word of the Gospel, and read it, 
and are conversant with it, there are, comparatively, but few that receive it so 
as to bring forth the fruits of it; here is but one in four that comes to good. 
It is sad to think, how much of the precious seed of the Word of God is lost, 
and sown in vain; but there is a day coming when lost sermons must be 
accounted for: many that have heard Christ himself preach in their streets 
yet will hereafter be bidden to depart from him ; those therefore who place all 
their religion in hearing, as if that alone would save them, do but deceive them- 
selves, and build their hope upon the sand, Jas. i. 22. 

Thirdly. Many are much affected with the word for the present, that yet 
receive no abiding benefit by it. The motions of soul they have answerable to 
what they hear are but a mere flash, like the crackling of thorns under a pot. 
We read of hypocrites that delight to know God’s ways, Jsa. lviii. 2; of Herod, 
that he heard John gladly, ch. vi. 20; and of others, that they rejoiced in his 
light, Jno. v.35; and of those to whom Ezekiel was a lovely song, ze. xxxii. 32; 
and those represented here by the stony ground received the word with glad- 
ness, and yet came to nothing. 

Fourthly. The reason why the word doth not leave commanding, abiding 
impressions upon the minds of the people is, because their hearts are not duly 
disposed and prepared to receive it. The fault is in themselves, not in the 
word: some are careless, forgetful hearers, and these get no good at all by the 
word—it comes in at one ear and goes out at the other; others have their con- 
victions overpowered by their corruptions, and they lose the good impressions 
the word has made upon them, so that they get no abiding good by it. 

Fifthly. The devil is very busy about loose, careless hearers, as the fowls 
of the air go about the seed that lies above ground; when the heart, like the 
highway, is unploughed, unhumbled, when it lies common, to be trodden on 
by every passenger, as theirs that are great company-keepers, then the devil 
is like the fowls, he comes swiftly and carries away the word ere we are 
aware. When therefore these fowls come down upon the sacrifices, we should 
take care, as Abram did, to drive them away, Gen. xv. 21; that though we 
cannot keep them from hoyering over our heads, we may not let them nestle in 
our hearts. 

Sixthly. Many that are not openly scandalized, so as to throw off their pro- 
fession, as they on the stony ground did, yet have the efficacy of it secretly 
choked and stifled, so that it comes to nothing; they continue in a barren, hypo- 
critical profession, which brings nothing to pass, and so go down as certainly, 
though more plausibly, to hell. 

Seventhly. Impressions that are not deep, will not be durable, but will wear 
off in suffering, trying times: like footsteps on the sand of the sea, which are 

one the next high tide of persecution ; when that iniquity doth abound, the 
ove of many to the ways of God waxeth cold; many that keep their profes- 
sion in fair days, lose it in a storm; and do as those that go to sea only for 
pleasure, come back again when the wind rises. It is the ruin of hypocrites 
that they have no root ; they do not act from a living fixed principle; they 
do not mind heart-work, and without that, religion is nothing, for he is the 
Christian that is one inwardly. 
Mad word of God, by their 
umility, charity, self-denial, 


Eiighthly. Many are hindered from profiting b 
abundance of the world. Many a good lesson of 
and heayenly-mindedness is choked and lost by that prevailing complacency in 
the world, which they are apt to have on whom it smiles. ‘Thus many pro- 
fessors, that otherwise might have come to something, prove like Pharaoh’s 
lean kine and thin ears. 

Ninthly. Those that are not encumbered with the cares of the world, and 
the deceitfulness of riches, yet may lose the benefit of their profession by “the 
lust of other things;” this is added here in Mark; ‘by the desires which 
are about other things;’ so Dr. Hammond. An inordinate appetite towards 
things that are pleasing to sense, or to the fancy. Those that have but little of 
the world, may yet be rnined by an indulgence of the body. 

Tenthly. Fruit is the thing that God expects and requires from those that 
- enjoy the Gospel: fruit according to the seed ; a temper of mind, and a course 
of life agreeable to the Gospel; Christian graces daily exercised, Christian 
duties duly performed. This is fruit, and it will abound to our account. 

Lastly. No good fruit is to be expected but from good seed. 
sown on good ground, if the heart be humble, and holy, and heavenly, there 
will be good fruit, and it will abound; sometimes even to an hundredfold 
such a crop as Isaac reaped, (ren. xxvi. 12, P 


21 And he said unto them, Is a candle brought 
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to be put under a bushel, or under a bed? and not 
to be set on a candlestick? 22 For there is nothing 
hid, which shall not be manifested ; neither was any 
thing kept secret, but that it should come abroad, 
23, If anv man have ears to hear, let him hear. 24 
And he said unto them, Take heed what ye hear: 
with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to 
rou: and unto you that hear shall more be given. 
25 For he that hath, to him shall be given: and he 
that hath not, from him shall be taken even that 
which he hath. 26 And he said, So is the kingdom 
of God, as if a man should cast seed into the ground ; 
27 And should sleep, and rise night and day, and 
the seed should spring and grow up, he knoweth not 
-how. 28 For the earth bringeth forth fruit of her- 
self; first the blade, then the ear, after that the full 
corn in the ear, 29 But when the fruit is brought 
forth, immediately he putteth in the sickle, because 
the harvest is come. 30 And he said, Whereunto 
shall we liken the kingdom of God? or with what 
comparison shall we compare it? 31 It is like a 
grain of mustard seed, which, when it is sown in the 
earth, is less than all the seeds that be in the earth: 
32 But when it is sown, it groweth up, and becom- 
eth greater than all herbs, and shooteth out great 
branches; so that the fowls of the air may lodge 
under the shadow of it. 33 And with many such 
parables spake he the word unto them, as they were 
able to hear 7. 384 But without a parable spake he 
not unto them: and when they were alone, he ex- 
pounded all things to his disciples. 


The lessons which our Saviour designs to teach us here, by parables and 
figurative expressions, are these,— 2 / 

First. That those that are good, ought to consider the obligations they are 
under to do good; that is, as in the parable before, to bring forth fruit. God 
expects a grateful return of his gifts to us,and a useful improvement of his 
gifts in us; for ver. 21: ‘‘Is a candle brought to be put under a bushel, or 
under a bed?” No, but that it my “be set on a candlestick.” The apostles 
were ordained to receive the Gospel, not for themselves only, but for the good 
of others, to communicate it to them. All Christians, as they haye received 
the gift, must minister the same. Note, 

1. Gifts and graces make a man as a candle; the candle of the Lord, 
Pr. xx. 27, lighted by the Father of lights; the most eminent are but candles, 
poor lights, compared with the Sun of righteousness. A candle gives light but 
a little way, and but a little while, and is easily blown out, and continually 
burning down and wasting. 

2. Many that are lighted as candles, put themselves *‘ under a bed, or under 
a bushel.” They do not manifest grace themselves, nor minister grace to 
others; they have estates, and do no good with them; have their limbs and 
senses, wit and learning, perhaps, but nobody is the better for them. They 
have spiritual gifts, but do not use them; like a taper in an urn, they burn to 
themselves. 

3. Those that are lighted as candles, should set themselves “on a candle- 
stick;” that is, should improve all opportunities of doing good, as those that 
were made for the glory of God, and the service of the communities they are 
members of; we are not born for ourselves. 

And the reason given for this, is, beeause “‘ there is nothing hid which shall 
not be manifested,” ‘ which should not be made manifest,’ so it might better 
be read, ver. 22. There is no treasure of gifts and graces lodged in any but 
with design to be communicated; nor was the Gospel made a secret to the 
apostles to be concealed, but that it should come abroad, and be divulged 
to ail the world. Though Christ expounded the parables to his disciples pri- 
vately, yet it was with design to make them the more publicly useful; they 
were taught that they might teach; and it is a general rule, that “the minis- 
tration of the Spirit is given to every man to profit withal,” not himself only, 
but others also. ; 

Secondly. It concerns those who hear the word of the Gospel, to mark what 
they hear and to make a good use of it, because their weal or woe depends upon 
it; what he had said before, he saith again, ‘‘ If any man hath ears to hear, let 
him hear,” ver. 23. Let him give the Gospel of Christ a fair hearing ; but that 
is not enough; it is added, ver. 24: “ Take heed what you hear,” and give a 
due regard to that which you do hear— consider what you hear, so Dr. Ham- 
mond reads it. Note, What we hear doth us no good, unless we consider it ; 
those especially that are to teach others, must themselves be very observant of 
the things of God; must take notice of the message they are to deliver, that 


they may be exact. We must likewise take heed what we hear, by proving 
|| all things that we may hold fast that which is good. We must be cautious 
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and stand upon our guard, lest we be imposed upon. To enforce this caution, 
consider, : " 

1. As we deal with God, God will deal with us. So Dr. Hammond explains 
these words, ‘‘ With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you. If 
you be faithful servants to him, he will be a faithful Master to you: “ With the 
upright he will shew himself upright.” 3 « 

2. As we improve the talents we are intrusted with, we shall increase them; 
if we make use of the knowledge we have for the glory of God, and the bene- 
fit of others, it shall sensibly grow, as stock in trade doth by being turned, 
“Unto you that hear, shall more be given; to you that have, it shall be given,’ 
ver. 25, If the disciples deliver that to the church which they have received of 
the Lord, they shall be led more into the secret of the Lord. Gifts and graces 
Vide by being exercised; and God has promised to bless the hand of the 

iligent. 

3. If we do not use, we lose what we have: for “from him that hath not,” that 
doth no good with what he has, and so has it in vain, is as if he had it not, 
“shall be taken even that he has.” Burying a talent is the betraying of 
a trust, and amounts to a forfeiture; and gifts and graces rust for want of 
wearing. 4 

Thirdly. The good seed of the Gospel sown in the world, and sown in the 
heart, doth by degrees produce wonderful effects, but without noise, ver. 26 
&e.: “So is the kingdom of God;” so is the Gospel, when it is sown, and 
received as seed in good ground. : oN 

1. It will come up; though it seem lost and buried under the clods, it will 
find or make its way through them. The seed cast into the ground will spring. 
Let but the word of Christ have the place it ought to have in a soul, and it will 
shew itself, as the wisdom from above doth, in a good conversation. After 
a field is sown with corn, how soon is the surface of it altered; how gay and 
pleasant doth it look when it is covered with green! pAb 

2. The husbandman cannot describe how it comes up; it is one of the ae 
teries of nature; it “springs and grows up he knows not how,” ver. 27. e 
sees it has grown, but he cannot tell in what manner it grew, or what was the 
cause and method of its growth. Thus we know not how the Spirit by the 
word makes a change in the heart, no more than we can account for the 
blowing of the wind, which we hear the sound of, but cannot tell whence it 
comes, or whither it goes. Without controversy, great is the mystery of god- 
ee how God manitested in the flesh came to be believed on in the world, 
1 Tim. iii. 16. 

3. The husbandman, when he hath sown the seed, doth nothing towards the 
springing of it up. ‘“‘ He sleeps and rises night and day;” goes to sleep at night, 
gets up in the morning, and perhaps never so much as thinks of the corn he 
hath sown, or ever looks upon it, but follows his pleasures or other business ; 
and yet “the earth brings forth fruit of itself,’ according to the ordinary 
course of nature, and by the concurring power of the God of nature. Thus 
the word of grace, when it is received in faith, is in the heart a work of grace, 
and the preachers contribute nothing to it. The Spirit of God is carrying it on 
when they sleep, and can do no business, Job xxxiii. 15, 16; or when they rise 
to go about other business. The prophets do not live for ever, but the word 
which they preached is doing its work, when they are in their graves, Zec. i. 5, 6. 
The dew by which the see 
for the sons of men,” Mie. v. 7. 

4. It grows gradually: “ first the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn 
in the ear,” ver. 28; when it is sprung up, it will go forward, nature will have 
its course, and so will grace; Christ’s interest, both in the world and in the 
heart, is and will be a growing interest; and though “the beginning be small, 
the latter end will greatly increase.” “ Though thou sowest not that body that 
shall be, but bare grain, yet God will give to every seed its own body ;” though 
at first it is but a tender blade, which the frost may nip, or the foot may crush, 
yet it will increase to the ear, to the full corn inthe ear. Natura nil facit per 
saltum,— Nature does nothing abruptly.’ God carries on his work insensibly 
and without noise, but insuperably and without fail. 

5. It comes to perfection at last, ver. 29: “ When the fruit is brought forth,” 
that is, when it is ripe, and ready to be delivered into the owner’s hand, then 
he puts in the sickle. This intimates, Ist. That Christ now accepts the ser- 
vices which are done to him by an honest heart from a good principle; from 
the fruit of the Gospel taking place and working in the soul, Christ gathers 
in a harvest of honour to himself: see Jno. iv. 35. 2nd. That he will reward 
them in eternal life. When those that receive the Gospel aright, have finished 
their course, the harvest comes, when they shall be gathered as wheat into God’s 
barn, Mat. xiii. 30, as a shock of corn in his season. 

Fourthly. The work of grace is small in its beginnings, but comes to be great 
and considerable at last, ver. 30—32: “‘ Whereunto shall I liken the kingdom of 
God,” as now to be set up by the Messiah? ‘How shall I make you to under- 
stand the designed method of it?’ Christ speaks as one considering, and con- 
sulting with himself, how to illustrate it with an apt similitude. ‘‘ With what 
comparison shall we compare it?” Shall we fetch it from the motions of the 
sun, or the revolutions of the moon? No, the comparison is borrowed from 
this earth, “it is like a grain of mustard seed;” he had compared it before to 
seed sown, here to that seed, intending thereby to shew 

1, That the beginnings of the- gospel kingdom would be very small, like that 
which is “one of the least of all seeds.” When a Christian church was sown 
in the earth for God, it was all contained in one room, and the number of the 
names was but one hundred and twenty, Acts i. 15; as the children of Israel 
when they went down into Egypt were but seventy souls. The work of grace 
in the soul is at first but the “ day of small things;” “a-cloud no bigger than 
aman’s hand.” Never were there such great things undertaken by such an 
inconsiderable handful, as that of the discipling of the nations by the ministry 
of the apostles; nor a work that was to end in such great glory as the work 
of grace, — rom such weak and unlikely beginnings : “ Who hath begotten 
me these ?” 

2. That the perfection of it will be very great. “ When it grows up, it be- 
comes greater than all herbs.” The gospel kingdom in the world shall increase, 
and spread to the remotest nations of the earth, and shall continue to the latest 
ages of time. The church hath shot out great branches, strong ones, spreading 
far, and fruitful. The work of grace in the soul has mighty products, now 
while it isin its growth. But what will it be, when it is perfected in heaven! 
The difference between a grain of mustard seed and a great tree, is nothing to 
aps between a young convert on earth, and a glorified saint in heaven: see 

no. Xil. 24. 

After these parables thus instanced in, the historian concludes with this 
general account of Christ’s Prenchings that “ with many such parables he spake 
the word unto them,” ver. 33; probably designing to refer us to the larger 
account of the parables of this kind, which we had before, Mat. xiii. He 
spake in parables, “as they were able to hear them:” he fetched his compari- 
sons from those things that were familiar to them, and level to their capacity ; 
and delivered them in plain expressions, in condescension to their capacity. 
Though he did not let them into the mystery of the parables, yet his manner of 
expression was easy, and such as they might hereafter recollect to their edifi- 
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is brought up “tarrieth not for man, nor waiteth 
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cation. But for the present, “ without a parable spake he not unto them,” 
ver. 34. The ery of the Lord was covered with a cloud, and God speaks to us 
in the language of the sons of men, that, though not at first, yet by degrees we 
may understand his meaning; the disciples themselves understood those say- 
ings of Christ afterwards, which at first they did not rightly take the sense of ; 
but these parables he “expounded to them when they were alone.” We cannot 
but wish we had had that exposition, as we had of the parable of the sower; 
but it was not so needful, because when the church should be enlarged, that 
would expound these parables to us without any more ado. 


35 And the same day, when the even was come, 
he saith unto them, Let us pass over unto the other 
side. 36 And when they had sent away the multi- 
tude, they took him even as he wasin the ship. And 
there were also with him other little ships. 37 And 
there arose a great storm of wind, and the waves beat 
into the ship, so that it was now full. 38 And he was 
in the hinder part of the ship, asleep on a pillow: and 
they awake him, and say unto him, Master, carest 
thou not that we perish? 39 And he arose, and 
rebuked the wind, and said unto the sea, Peace, be 
still, And the wind ceased, and there was a great 
calm. 40 And he said unto them, Why are ye so 
fearful? how is it that ye have no faith? 41 And 
they feared exceedingly, and said one to another, 
What manner of man is this, that even the wind 
and the sea obey him ? 


This miracle which Christ wrought for the relief of his disciples in stilling 
ae storm, we had before, Mat. viii. 23, &c.; but it is here more fully related. 

serve, 

I. It was “the same day ” that he had preached out of a ship, “ when the even 
Was come,” ver. 35. When he had been labouring in the word and doctrine 
all day, instead of reposing himself, he exposeth himself; to teach us not to 
think of a constant remaining rest, till we come to heaven. The end of a toil 
may perhaps be but the pats of atoss. But observe, the ship that Christ 
made his pulpit, is taken under his special protection, and though in danger, 
cannot ai What is used for Christ, he will take particular care of. 

Il. He himself proposed putting to sea at night, because he would lose no 
time. “Let us pass over to the other side,” for we shall find in the next 
chapter he has work to do there. Christ went about doing good, and no difti- 
culties in his way could hinder him; thus industrious we should be in serving 
him and our generation, according to his will. 

III. They did not put to sea till “they had sent away the multitude,” that is, 
had given to each of them that which they came for, and answered all their 
requests; for he sent none home complaining that they had attended him in 
vain. Or, they sent them away with a solemn blessing, for Christ came into 
the world not only to pronounce, but to command and to give the blessing. 

IV. They took him * even as he was,” that is, in the same dress that he was 
in when he preached, without any cloak to throw over him, which he ought to 
have had to keep him warm, when he went to sea at night, especially after 
preaching. We must not from hence infer, that we may be careless of our 
peaue, but we may learn hence not to be over nice and solicitous about the 

ody. 

V. The storm was so great, that the ship was full of water, ver. 37; not by 
springing a leak, but perhaps partly with the shower, for the word here used 
signifies a tempest of wind with rain; however, the ship being little, the waves 
beat into it, so that it was full. Note, It is no new thing for that ship to be 
greatly hurried and endangered in which Christ and his disciples, Christ and 
his name and Gospel, are embarked. 

VI. There were “ with him other little ships,’ who no doubt shared in the dis- 
tress and danger. Probably those little ships carried those who were desirous 
to go along with Christ, for the benefit of his cele and miracles on the 
other side. The multitude went away when he put to sea, but some there 
were that would venture upon the water with him. Those follow the Lamb 
aright, that follow him wherever he goes. And those that hope for a happi- 
ness in Christ, must be willing to take their lot with him, and run the same 
risks that he runs. One may boldly and cheerfully put to sea in Christ’s com- 
pany, yea, though we foresee a storm. ; 

VIL. Christ was asleep in this storm; and here we are told that it was “in 
the hinder part of the ship,” the pilot’s place, he lay at the helm, to intimate 
that, as Mr. George Herbert expresseth it,— 


When wind and waves assault my keel, 

He doth preserve it, he doth steer, 

Even when the boat seems most to reel. 

Storms are the triumph of his art ; 

Though he may close his eyes, yet not his heart. 


He had a pillow there, such a one as a fisherman’s ship would furnish him with. 
And he slept, to try the faith of his disciples, and to stir up prayer; and upon 
the trial, their faith appeared weak, and their prayers strong. Note, Sometimes 
when the church is in a storm, Christ seems as if he were asleep, unconcerned 
in the troubles of his people, and regardless of their prayers, and doth not 
resently appear for their relief. “Verily he is a God that hideth himself,” 
sa. xlv. 15. But as when he tarries, he doth not tarry, Hab. ii. 3; so when he 
sleeps, he doth not sleep; “the Keeper of Israel doth not” so much as “slum- 
ber,” Ps. exxi. 3, 4; he slept, but his heart was awake, as the spouse, Cant. v. 2. 
ILI. His disciples encouraged themselves with their having his presence, 
and thought it the best way to improve that, and appeal to that, and ply the 
oar of prayer, rather than their other oars. Their confidence lay in this, that 
they had their Master with them; and the ship that has Christ in it, though it 
may be tost, it cannot sink; the bush that has God in it, though it may burn 
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shall not consume. Cesar encouraged the master of the ship that had him on 
Pek van this, Ce@sarem vehis et fortunam Cesaris,— Thou hast Cesar on 
board, and Cwsar’s fortune.’ They awoke Christ. Had not the necessity of 
the ease called for it, they would not have stirred up or awoke their Master till 
he had pleased, Cant. ii. 7. But they knew he would forgive them this wrong. 
When Christ seems as if he slept in a storm, he is awaked by the prayers of 
his people; when we know not what to do, our eye must be to him, 2 Chr. xx. 125; 
at our wit’s end, but not at our faith’s end, while we have such a Saviour to go 
to. ‘Their address to Christ is here expressed very emphatically, ‘“ Master, 
carest thou not that we perish?” I confess this ‘sounds somewhat harsh, 
rather like chiding him for sleeping, than begging him to awake. I know no 
excuse for it, but the great familiarity which he was pleased to admit them 
into and the freedom he allowed them, and the present distress they were in, 
which put them into such a fright, that they knew not what they said. | They 
do Christ a deal of wrong, who suspect him to be careless of his people in dis- 
tress. The matter is ies so; he is not willing that any should perish, much less 
any of his little ones. Mat. xviii. 14. 

Tx, The word of command with which Christ rebuked the storm, we have 
here, and had not in Matthew. Ver. 39, he says, “ Peace, be still,” cwa, repipwoo, 
—be silent, be dumb.’ Let not the wind any longer roar, nor the sea rage. Thus 
he “stills the noise of the sea, the noise of her waves;” a particular emphasis 
is laid upon the noisiness of them, Ps. Ixv. 7; xciii.3, 4. The noise is threaten- 
ing and terrifying; let us hear no more of it. This is, 1. A word of command 
to us, when our wicked hearts are “ like the troubled sea, which cannot rest,” 
Tsa. \vii. 20. When our passions are up, and are unruly, think we hear the law 
of Christ saying, ‘Be silent, be dumb.” ‘Think not confusedly, speak not un- 
advisedly; but “be still.” 2. A word of comfort to us, that be the storm of 
trouble never so loud, never so strong, Jesus Christ can lay it with a word's 
speaking. When without are fightings, and within are fears, and. the spirits 
are in a tumult, Christ can “create the fruit of the lips, peace.” If he say, 
* Peace, be still,” there is “a great.calm” presently. It is spoken of as God’s 
prerogative to command the seas, Jsa. lvii. 15; Jer. xxxi. 35. By this therefore 
Christ proves himself to be God. He that made the seas, can make them 

uiet. 

: X. The reproof Christ gave them for their fears is here carried farther than 
in Matthew ; there it is, “ Why are ye fearful?” here, “ Why are ye so fear- 


ful?” Though there may be cause for some fear, yet not for fear to sucha | 


degree as this. There it is, “ O ye of little faith ;” here it is, ““ How is it that 
ye have no faith?” Not that the disciples were without faith. No; they 

elieved that ‘Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God;” but at this time their 
fears prevailed so, that they seemed to have no faith at all; it was out of the 
way when they had occasion for it, and so it was as if they had not had it. 
‘How is it, that in this matter you have no faith? That you think L would not 
come in with seasonable and effectual relief?’ Those may suspect their faith, 
who can entertain such a thought as that Christ careth not though his people 
perish ; and Christ justly takes it ill. 

Lastly. The impression this miracle made upon the disciples is here differ- 
ently expressed. In Matthew it is said, “the men marvelled;” here it is said, 
“they feared greatly.” ‘They ‘feared’a great fear,’ so the original reads it. 


Now their fear was rectified by their faith. When they feared the winds and | 
the seas, it was for want of the reverence they ought to have for Christ; but | 
now they saw a demonstration of his power over them, they feared them less, | 


and him more. They feared lest they had offended Christ by their unbelieving 
fears, and therefore studied now to give him honour. The 
power and wrath of the Creator in the storm, and that fear had torment and 
amazement in it; but now they feared the power and grace of the Redeemer in 
the calm, they “feared the Lord and his goodness,” and it had pleasure and sa- 
tisfaction in it, and by it they gave glory to Christ; as Jonah’s mariners, who, 
when the “sea ceased from her raging, feared the Lord exceedingly, and offered 
a sacrifice unto the Lord,” Jonahi.16. This sacrifice they offered to the honour 
of Christ, they said, * What manner of man is this ?” surely more than a man, 
“for even the wind and the sea obey him.” ; 


CHAPTER V. 


In this chapter we have, I. Christ casting the legion of devils out of the man possessed, 
and suffering them to enter into the swine, ver. 1—20. II. Christ’s healing the woman 
with the bloody issue in the way, as he was going to raise Jairus’ daughter to life, 
ver. 21—43. These three miracles we had the story of before, Mat. viii. 28, &c., and 
Mat. ix. 18, &c., but more fully related here. 


Gadarenes. 2 And when 
he was come out of the 
ship, immediately there met 
him out of the tombs a man 
with an unclean spirit, 3 
Who had Ais dwelling among 
the tombs; and no man could bind him, no, not 
with chains: 4 Because that he had been often 


i= 
| 


bound with fetters and chains, and the chains had | 
been plucked asunder by him, and the fetters broken 


in pieces: neither could any man tame him. 5 And 
always, night and day, he was in the mountains, and 
in the tombs, crying, and cutting himself with stones. 
6 But when he saw Jesus afar off, he ran and wor- 


shipped him, 7 And cried with a loud voice, and 
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had feared the | 


ND they came over unto) 
the other side of the sea, 
into the country of the’ 
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said, What have I to do with thee, Jesus, thow Son 
of the most high God? I adjure thee by God, that 
thou torment me not. 8 For he said unto him, 
Come out of the man, thow unclean spirit. 9 And 
he asked him, What zs thy name? And he an- 
swered, saying, My name zs Legion: for we are 
many. 10 And he besonght him much that he 
would not send them away out of the country. 11 
Now there was there nigh unto the mountains a 
great herd of swine feeding. 12 And all the devils 
besought him, saying, Send us into the swine, that 
we may enter into them. 13 And forthwith Jesus 
gave them leave. And the unclean spirits went 
out, and entered into the swine: and the herd ran 
violently down a steep place into the sea, (they were 
about two thousand ;) and were choked in the sea. 
14 And they that fed the swine fled, and told zt in 
the city, and in the country. And they went out 
to see what it was that was done. 15 And they 
come to Jesus, and see him that was possessed with 
the devil, and had the legion, sitting, and clothed, 
and in his right mind: and they were afraid. 16 
And they that saw it told them how it befell to lim 
that was possessed with the devil, and also concern- 
ing the swine. 17 And they began to pray him to 
depart out of their coasts. 18 And when he was 
come into the ship, he that had been possessed with 
the devil prayed him that he might be with him. 
19 Howbeit Jesus suffered him not, but saith unto 
him, Go home to thy friends, and tell them how 
great things the Lord hath done for thee, and hath 
had compassion on thee. 20 And he departed, and 
began to publish in Decapolis how great things 


oD e 
Jesus had done for him: and all men did marvel. 


DWELLERS AMONGST THE TOMBS.—ver. 3. 


We have here an instance of Christ’s dispossessing the strong man armed, 
and disposing of him as he pleased, to make it appear he was “ stronger than 
he.” ‘This he did when he was come “to the other side,” whither he went 
through a storm; and his business there was to rescue this poor creature out of 
the hands of Satun; and when he had done that, he returned. ‘Thus he came 
from heaven to earth, and returned in a storm, to redeem a remnant of man- 
kind out of the hands of the devil, though but a little remnant, and did not 
think his pains ill bestowed. In Matthew they were said to be two possessed 
with devils; here it is said to be a man possessed with an unclean spirit. If 
there were two, there was one, and Mark doth not say there was but one; so 
that this difference cannot give us any just offence; it is likely one of them was 
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ets more remarkable than the other, and said what was said. Now observe | 
ere, f 

First. The miserable condition that this poor creature was in. He was under 
the power of ‘an unclean spirit,” the devil got possession of him, and the 
effect of it was not, as in many, a silent melancholy, but a raging frenzy; he 
was raving mad; his condition seems to have been worse than any of those 
that were possessed that were Christ’s patients. 

1. He “ had his dwelling among the tombs,” among the graves of dead people. 
Their tombs were out of the cities, in “ desolate places,” Job iii. 14, which gave 
the devil great advantage; for woe to him that is alone. Perhaps the devil 
drove him to the tombs, to make people fancy that the souls of the dead were 
turned into demons, and did what mischief was done, so to excuse themselves 
fromit. The touch of a grave was polluting, Mum. xix. 16. ‘Che unclean spirit 
drives people into that company that is detiling, and so keeps possession of 
them. Christ, by rescuing souls out of Satan’s power, saves the living from 
among the dead. 4 F Var 

2. He was very strong and ungovernable. ‘No man could bind him,” as it is 
requisite, both for their own good, and for the safety of others, that those who 
are distracted should be. Not only cords would not hold him, but chains 
and fetters of iron would not, ver. 3,4. The case of such is very deplorable, 
that need to be thus bound, and of all miserable people in this world they are 
most to be pitied; but his case was worst of all,in whom the devil was so 
strong that he could not be bound. ‘This sets forth the sad condition of those 
souls in which the devil has dominion; those children of disobedience, in whom 
that unclean spirit works. Some notoriously wilful sinners are like this mad- 
man: all are paca like the horse and the mule, that they need to be held in 
with bit and bridle; but some are like the wild ass, that will not be so held. 
The commands and curses of the law are as chains and fetters to restrain 
sinners from their wicked courses, but they break those bands in sunder, and it 
is an evidence of the power of the devil in them. 

3. He was a terror and torment to himself, and to all about him, ver.5. The 
devil is a cruel master to those that are led captive by him, a perfect tyrant. 
This wretched creature was “night and day in the mountains, and in the 
tombs, crying, and cutting himself with stones,” either bemoaning his own 
deplorable case, or in rage and indignation against Heaven. Men, in frenzies, 
often wound and destroy themselves. What is a man, when reason is de- 
throned, and Satan enthroned? ‘Ihe worshippers of Baal, in their fury, cut 
themselves, like this madman in his. The voice of God is, “Do thyself no 
harm ;” the voice of Satan is, ‘Do thyself all the harm thou canst ;’ yet God’s 
word is despised, and Satan’s regarded. Perhaps his “cutting himself with 
stones,” was only cutting his feet with the sharp stones he ran barefoot upon. 

Secondly. His application to Christ, ver. 6: ‘“ When he saw Jesus afar off,” 
coming ashore, “he ran and worshipped him.” He usually ran upon others 
with rage, but he ran to Christ with reverence. ‘That was done by an invisible 
hand of Christ, which could not be done with chains and fetters, his fury was 
all on a sudden curbed; even the devil in this poor creature was forced to 
tremble before Christ, and bow to him; or rather, the poor man came and 
worshipped Christ, in a sense of the need he had of his help, the power of 
Satan in and over him being for this instant suspended. 

Thirdly. The word of command Christ gave to the unclean spirit to quit his 
possession, ver. 8: “ Come out of him, thon unclean spirit.” He made the man 
desirous to be relieved, when he enabled him to run and worship him, and then 
put forth his power for his relief. If Christ work in us heartily to pray for a 
deliverance from Satan, he will work for us that deliverance. Here is an in- 
stance of that power and authority with which Christ “‘ commanded the unclean 
spirits, and they obeyed him,” ch. i. 27: he said, ‘‘ Come out of the man.” The 
design of Christ’s Gospel is to expel unclean spirits out of the souls of people. 
“Come out of the man, thou unclean spirit,” that the Holy Spirit may enter, 
may take possession of the heart, and have dominion in it. 

“ourthly. The dread which the devil had of Christ. The man ran and wor- 
shipped Christ ; but it was the devil in the man that “cried with a loud voice,” 
(making use of the poor man’s tongue,) ‘“* What have 1 todo with thee?” ver.7; 
just as that other unclean spirit, ch. i. 24. 1. He calls God “the most high 
God,” above all other gods. By the name Elion, the ‘most high,’ God was 
known among the Phoenicians, and other the nations that bordered upon 
Israel, and by that name the devil calls him. 2. He owns Jesus to be the 
Son of God. Note, It is no strange thing to hear the best words drop from the 
worst mouths. There is.such a way of saying this as none can attain to but by 
the Holy Ghost, 1 Cor. xii. 3; yet it may be said after a sort by the unclean 
spirit. ‘Chere is no judging of men by their loose sayings, but “ by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” Piety from the teeth outward is an easy thing. The most 
fair-spoken hypocrite cannot say better than to call Jesus the Son of God, and 
yet that the devil did. 3. He disowns any design against Christ: ‘‘ What have 
I to do with thee?” ‘I have no need of thee, I pretend to none; I desire to 
have nothing to do with thee; I cannot stand before thee, and would not fall.’ 
4 Tle deprecates his wrath. “I adjure thee,” that is, ‘I earnestly beseech 
thee by all that is sacred, I beg of thee for God’s sake, by whose permission I 
have got possession of this man, that though thou drive me out hence, yet that 
thou torment me not, that thou do not restrain me from doing mischief some- 
where else; though {know Lam sentenced, yet let me not be sent to the chains 
of darkness, or hindered from going to and fro to devour.” 

Lifthly. ‘Lhe account Christ took from this unclean spirit of his name. This 
we had not in Matthew. Christ asked him, “ what is thy name?” not but that 
Christ could eall all the fallen stars, as well as the morning stars, by their 
names; but he demands this, that the standers-by might be atfected with the 
vast numbers and powers of those malignant, infernal spirits. As they had 
reason to be, when the answer was, “ My name is Legion, for we are many.” 
A legion of soldiers among the Romans consisted, some say, of six thousand 
men, others, of twelve thousand and five hundred; but the number of a legion 
with them, no more than of a regiment with us, was not always the same. 
Now this intimates that the devils, the infernal powers, are, 1. Military 
powers; a legion is a number of soldiers in arms. The devils war agamst 
God and his glory, Christ and his Gospel, men and their holiness and hap- 
piness. They are such as we are to resist and wrestle against, Eph. vi. 12. 
2. That they are numerous ; he owns, or rather he boasts, that “we are many ;” 
as if he hoped to be too many for Christ himself to deal with. What multi- 
tudes of apostate spirits were there, and all enemies to God and man, when 
here were a legion posted to keep garrison in one poor wretched creature, 
against Christ. Many there be that rise up against us. 3. ‘hat they are 
unanimous; they are many devils, and yet but one legion, engaged in the same 
wicked cause; and therefore that cavil of the Pharisees, which supposed Satan 
to cast ont Satan, and to be divided against himself, was altogether ground- 
less. It was not one of this legion that betrayed the rest, for they all said as 
one man, ‘* What have [ to do with thee?” 4, That they are very powerful. Who 
can stand before a legion? We are not a match for our spiritual enemies in 
our own strength; but “in the Lord, and in the power of his might,” we shall 
be able to stand against them, though there are legions of them, 5, That there 
is order among them, as there is in * legion; there are “principalities and | 
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powers, and rulers of the darkness of this world ;” which supposeth there are 
those of a lower rank,—the devil and his angels, the dragon and his; the 
prince of the devils and his subjects; which makes those enemies the more 
formidable. 

. Sixthly. The request of this ogni that Christ would suffer them to go 
into a herd of swine, that was feeding nigh unto the mountains, ver. 11, those 
mountains which the demoniacs haunted, ver. 5. heir request was, 1. That 
he would not send them away out of the country, ver. 10. ot only that he 
would not commit them, or confine them to their infernal prison, and so tor- 
ment them before the time; but that he would not banish them that country, 
as justly he might, because in this poor man they had been such a terror to it, 
and done so much mischief. They seem to have had a particular affection for 
that country, or rather, a particular spite to it; and to have liberty to walk 
to and fro through the rest of the earth will not serve, (Job i. 7,) unless the 
range of those mountains be allowed them for their pasture Job xxxix. 8. 
But why would they abide in that country? Grotius saith, ‘Because in that 
country there were many apostate Jews, who had thrown themselves out of 
the covenant of God, and had thereby given Satan power over them.’ And 
some suggest, that maxing) by experience, got the knowledge of the dispositions 
and manners of the people of that country, they could the more effectually do 
them mischief a their temptations. 2. That ha would suffer them to enter 
into the swine, by destroying which they hoped to do more mischief to the 
souls of all the people of the country, than they could by entering into the 
body of any particular person, which therefore they did not ask leave to do, 
for they knew Christ would not grant it. 

Seventhly. The permission Christ gave them to enter into the swine, and 
their immediate destruction thereby. “ He gave them leave,” ver. 133; he did 
not forbid or restrain them; let them do as they hada mind. Thus he would 
let the Gadarenes see what powerful, spiteful enemies devils are, that they 
might thereby be induced to make him their friend, who alone was able to 
control and conquer them, and had made it appear he was so. Immediately 
the “unclean spirits entered into the swine,” whieh, by the law, were unclean 
creatures, and naturally love to wallow in the mire, and therefore the fittest 
place for them. Those that, like the swine, delight in the mire of sensual lusts 
are fit habitations for Satan, and are, like Babylon, the “hold of every foul 
spirit,” and a ‘‘cage of every unclean and hatetul bird,” 2ev. xviii. 2, as pure 
souls are habitations of the Holy Spirit. The consequent of the devils’ entering 
into the swine was, that they all ran mad presently, and ran headlong into the 
adjoining sea, where they were all drowned, to the number of two thousand. 
The man they possessed did only cut himself, for God had said, “ He is in your 
hands, only save his life;” but thereby it appeared that, if he had not been so 
restrained, the poor man would have drowned himself. See how much we are 
indebted to the providence of God, and the ministration of good angels, for our 
preservation from malignant spirits. 

Lighthly. The report of all this dispersed through the country immediately. 
They that fed the swine hastened to the owners to give an account of their 
charge, ver. 14. This drew the people together to see what was done. And, 
1. When they saw how wonderfully the poor man was cured, they from thence 
conceived a veneration for Christ, ver. 15. ‘They saw him that was “ possessed 
with the devil,’ and knew him well enough, by the same token that they had 
many a time been frightened at the sight, ot him, and were now as much sur- 
prised to see him “sitting, clothed, and in his mght mind;” when Satan was 
cast out, he came to himself, and was his own man presently. Note, Those 
who are graye and sober, and live by rule, and with consideration, thereby 
make it appear that, by the power of Christ, the devil’s power is broken in 
their souls. The sight of this made them afraid, that is, 1t astonished them, 
and forced them to own the power of Christ, and that he is worthy to be 
feared. But, 2. When they found that their swine were lost, they thence con- 
ceived a dislike of Christ, and wished to have rather his room than his com- 
pany; they prayed *‘ him to depart out of their coasts,” for they think not any 
good he can do them sufficient to make them amends for the loss of so many 
swine, fat swine it may be, and ready for the market. Now the devils had 
what they would have; for by no handle do those evil spirits more effectually 
manage sinful souls, than by that of the love of the world. ‘Chey were afraid 
of some farther punishment, if Christ should tarry among them; whereas, if 
they would but part with their sins, he had life and happiness for them; but 
being loath to quit either their sins or their swine, they chose rather to abandon 
their Saviour. Thus they do, who, rather than let go a base lust, will throw 
away their interest in Christ, and their expectations from him. “They should 
rather have argued, ‘If he has such power as this over devils, and all creatures, 
it is good having him our friend; if the devils have leave to tarry in our 
country, (ver. 10,) let us intreat him to tarry in it too, who alone can control 
them.’ But, instead of this, they wished him farther off ; such strange miscon- 
structions do carnal hearts make of the just judgments of God; instead of 
being by them driven to him, as they ought, they set him at so much a greater 
distance; though he hath said, ‘* Provoke me not, and I will do you no hurt,” 
Jer. xv. 6. : ; 

Ninthly. An account of the carriage of the poor man that was delivered, 
after his deliverance. 1. He desired that he might go along with Christ, 
ver. 18; perhaps for fear, lest the evil spirit should again seize him, or rather, 
that he might receive instruction:from him, being unwilling to stay among 
those heathenish people that desired him to depart. hose that are freed from 
the evil spirit, cannot but covet acquaintance and fellowship with Christ. 
2. Christ ‘would not suffer him” to go with him, lest it should savour of 
ostentation, and to let him know that he could both protect and instruct him 
at a distance. And besides, he had other work for him to do, he must go home 
to his friends, and tell them what ‘great things the Lord had done for him,” 
the Lord Jesus had done, that Christ might be honoured, and his neighbours 
and friends might be editied, and invited to believe in Christ. He must take 
particular notice, rather of Christ’s pity than of his power; for that is it which 
especially he glories in; he must tell them what compassion the Lord had had 
on him in his misery. 3. ‘(he man, in a transport of Joy, proclaimed it all the 
country over, what “great things Jesus had done for him,” ver. 20. This isa 
debt we owe both to Christ and to our brethren, that he may be glorified, and 
they edified. And see what was the effect of it, “all men did marvei,” but few, 
went any farther. Many, that cannot choose but wonder at the works of 
Christ, yet do not, as they ought, wonder after him. 


91 And when Jesus was passed over again by 
ship unto the other side, much people gathered unto 
him: and he was nigh unto the sea. 22 And, be- 
hold, there cometh one of the rulers of the synagogue, 
Jairus by name; and when he saw him, he fell at 
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his feet, 23 And besought him greatly, saying, My 
little daughter lieth at the point of death: I pray 
thee, come and lay thy hands on her, that she may 
be healed; and she shall live. 24 And Jesus went 
with him; and much people followed him, and 
thronged him. 25 And a certam woman, which 
had an issue of blood twelve years, 26 And had 
suffered many things of many physicians, and had 
spent all that she had, and was nothing bettered, 
but rather grew worse, 


27 When she had heard 
of Jesus, came in the press behind, and touched his 
garment. 28 For she said, If I may touch but his 
clothes, | shall be whole. 29 And straightway the 
fountain of her blood was dried up; and she felt in 
her body that she was healed of that plague. 30 And 
Jesus, immediately knowing in himself that virtue 
had gone out of him, turned him about in the press, 
and said, Who touched my clothes? 31 And his 
disciples said unto him, Thou seest the multitude 
thronging thee, and sayest thou, Who touched me ? 
32 And he looked round about to see her that had 


done this thing. 33 But the woman fearing and 


trembling, knowing what was done in her, came 
and fell down before him, and told him all the truth. 
34 And he said unto her, Daughter, thy faith hath 
made thee whole; go in peace, and be whole of thy 
plague. 


The Gadarenes having desired Christ to leave their country, he did not stay 
to trouble them long, but presently went by water, as he came, back ‘to the 
other side,” ver. 21; and there “much people gathered to him.” Note, If there 
be some that reject Christ, yet there are others that receive him, and bid him 
welcome. A despised Gospel will cross the water, and go where it will have 
better entertainment. Now, among the many that applied themselves to him, 

First. Here is one that comes openly to beg a cure for a sick child; and it is 
no less a person than one of the rulers of the synagogue, one that presided in 
the synagogue worship, or, as some think, one of the judges of the consistory 
court, which was in every city, consisting of twenty-three. He was not named 
in Matthew; he is here, Jairus, or Jair, Jud.x.3. He addressed himself to 
Christ, though a ruler, with great humility and reverence; ‘‘ when he saw him 
he fell at his feet,” giving honour to him, as one really greater than he appeared 
to be; and with great importunity, he “besought him greatly;” as one in ear- 
nest, as one that not only valued the mercy he came for, but that knew he 
could obtain it no where else. The case is this: He has a “little daughter,” 
about twelve years old, the darling of the family, and she lies a dying; but he 
believes if Christ will but come and lay his hands upon her, she will return 
even from the gates of the grave. He said at first, when he came, she “lies 
a dying;” so Mark; but afterwards, upon fresh information sent him, he 
saith, “she is even now dead;” so Matthew; but still prosecutes his suit: see 
Lu. viii. 42, 49. Christ readily agreed, and went with him, ver. 24. : 

Secondly. Here is another that comes clandestinely to steal a cure (if I may 
so say) for herself ; and she got the relief she came for. This cure was wrought 
by the way, as he was going to raise the ruler’s daughter, and was followed by 
acrowd. See how Christ improved his time, and lost none of the precious 
moments of it. Many of his discourses, and some of his miracles, are dated by 
the wayside: we should be doing good, not only when we sit in the house, but 
when we walk by the way, Dew. vi. 7. Now observe, , 

1. The piteous case of this poor woman: she had a constant issue of blood 
upon her for twelve years, which had thrown her, no doubt, into great weak- 
ness, had embittered the comfort of her life, and threatened to be her death in 
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alittle time. She had had the best advice of physicians she could get, and had 
made use of the many medicines and methods they prescribed: as long as she 
had any bed to give them, they had kept her in hopes they could cure her ; 
but now she had spent all she had ey them, they gave her up as incurable. 
See here, Ist. That skin for skin, and all that a man has, will he give for life 
and health; she spent all she had upon physicians. 2nd. It is ill with those 
patients whose physicians are their worst disease; that suffer by their physi- 
cians, instead of being relieved by them. 3rd. Those that are not bettered 
by medicines commonly grow worse, and the disease gets the more ground. 
4th. It is usual that people do not apply themselves to Christ till they have 
tried in vain all other helpers, and find them, as certainly they will, physicians 
of no value. And he will be found a sure refuge, even to those who make him 
their last refuge. 

2. The strong faith that she had in the power of Christ to heal her. She said 
within herself,—though it doth not appear she was encouraged by any pre- 
ceding instance to say it, —‘‘If I may but touch his clothes, I shall be whole,” 
ver. 28. She believed he cured not as a prophet, by virtue derived from God, 
but as the Son of God, by a virtue inherent in himself. Her case was such as 
she could not in modesty tell him publicly, as others did their grievances; and 
therefore a private cure was what she wished for, and her faith was suited to 

er case. 

3. The wonderful effect produced by it. “She came in the crowd behind 
him,” and with much ado got to touch his garment, and immediately she felt 
the cure wrought, ver. 29. The flux of blood was dried up, and she felt herself 
ey well all over her, as well as ever she was in her life, in an instant. 

y this it appears that the cure was altogether miraculous; for those that, in 
such cases, are cured by natural means, recover their strength slowly, and 
gradually, and not per saltum,—‘at one jump;’ but, “as for God, his work is 
perfect.” Note, Those whom Christ heals of the disease of sin, that bloody 
issue, cannot but experience in themselves an universal change for the better. 

4. Christ’s inquiry after his concealed patient, and the encouragement he 
gave her, upon the discovery of her. Christ knew “in himself that virtue had 
gone out of him,” ver. 30. e knew it, not by any deficiency of spirits, through 
the exhausting of this virtue; but rather by an agility of spirits, in the exerting 
of it, and the innate and inseparable pleasure he had in doing good; and being 
desirous to see his patient, he asked, not in displeasure, as one affronted, but 
in tenderness, as one concerned, “ Who touched my clothes?” The disciples, 
not without a show of rudeness and indecency, almost ridiculed his question, 
ver. 31: “The multitude throng thee, and sayest thou, Who touched me?” as 
if it had been an improper question. Christ passed by the affront, and looks 
round “‘ to see her that had done this thing ;” not that he might blame her for 
her presumption, but that he might commend and encourage her faith; and by 
his own act and deed might warrant and confirm the cure, and ratify to her that 
which she had surreptitiously obtained. He needed not that any should inform 
him, for he had presently his eye upon her. Note, As secret acts of sin, so 
secret acts of faith are known to the Lord Jesus, and are under his eye. If 
believers derive virtue from Christ never so closely, he knows it and is pleased 
with it. The poor woman hereupon presented herself to the Lord Jesus, 
ver. 33, “fearing and trembling,” not knowing how he would take it. Note, 
Christ’s patients are often trembling, when they have reason to be triumphing. 
She might have come boldly, “knowing what was done in her,” yet knowing 
that, she fears and trembles. It was a surprise, and was not yet, as it should 
have been, a pleasing surprise. However she “fell down before him.” Note, 
There is nothing better for those that fear and tremble than to throw them- 
selves at the feet of the Lord Jesus; to humble themselves before him, and 
refer themselves to him. And she “told him all the truth.” Note, We must 
not be ashamed to own the secret transactions between Christ and our souls, 
but when called to it, mention to his praise, and others’ encouragement, what 
he has done for our souls, and the experience we have had of pence virtue 
derived from him. And the consideration of this, that nothing can be hid from 
Christ, should engage us to confess all to him. And see what an encouraying 
word he gave her, ver. 34, “ Daughter, thy faith hath made thee whole.” Note, 
Christ puts honour upon faith, because faith gives honour to Christ. But see 
how what is done by faith on earth is ratified in heaven; Christ saith, “Be 
whole of thy disease.” Note, If our faith sets the seal of its amen to the power 
and promise of God, saying, so it is, and so let it be to me, God’s grace will 
set the seal of its amen to the prayers and hopes of faith, saying, so be it, and 
so it shall be to thee. And, therefore, ‘‘ Go in peace;” be well satisfied that 
thy cure is honestly come by, is effectually wrought, and take the comfort of 
it. Note, They that by faith are healed of their spiritual diseases, have reason 
to go in peace. 


35 While he yet spake, there came from the ruler 
of the synagogue’s house certain which said, Thy 
daughter is dead: why troublest thou the Master 
any further? 36 As soon as Jesus heard the word 
that was spoken, he saith unto the ruler of the 
synagogue, Be not afraid, only believe. 37 And 


he suffered no man to follow him, save Peter, and 
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James, and John the brother of James. 38 And he 
cometh to the house of the ruler of the synagogue, 
and seeth the tumult, and them that wept and 


wailed greatly. 39 And when he was come in, he 


saith unto them, Why make ye this ado, and weep ? 
the damsel is not dead, but sleepeth. 40 And they 
laughed him to scorn. But when he had put them 
all out, he taketh the father and the mother of the 
damsel, and them that were with him, and entereth 
in where the damsel was lying. 41 And he took 
the damsel by the hand, and said unto her, Talitha 
cumi; which is, being interpreted, Damsel, I sa 
unto thee, arise. 42 And straightway the damsel 
arose, and walked; for she was of the age of twelve 
years. And they were astonished with a great 
astonishment. 43 And he charged them straitly 
that no man should know it; and commanded that 
something should be given her to eat. 


Diseases and deaths came into the world by the sin and disobedience of the 
first Adam, but by the grace of the second Adam both are conquered. Christ 
haying healed an incurable disease, here goes on to triumph over death, as in 
the beginning of the chapter he had triumphed over an outrageous devil. 

First. The melancholy news is brought to Jairus that his daughter is dead, 
and therefore if Christ be as other physicians, he comes too late; while there 
is life there is hope, and room for the use of means, but when life is gone 
it is past recall: “ Why troublest thou the Master any farther?” ver. 35, 
Ordinarily, the proper thought in this case is, The matter is determined, the 
will of God is done; and I submit, I acquiesce. ‘* The Lord gaye, and the Lord 
hath taken away. While the child was alive, I fasted and wept; for I said, 
Who can tell but God will yet be gracious to me, and the child shall live; but 
now it is dead, wherefore should I fast? I shall go to it, but it shall not return 
tome.” And with such words we should quiet ourselves at such a time, that 
our souls may be “as a child that is weaned from his mother.” But here the 
case was extraordinary; the death of the child doth not, as usual, put an end 
to the narrative. 

Secondly. Christ encourageth the afflicted father yet to hope that_his appli- 
cation to Christ on the behalf of his child should not be in vain. Christ tad 
stayed to work acure by the way, but he shall be no sufferer by that, nor loser 
by others’ gain. “ Be not afraid, only believe.” Wemay suppose Jairus at a 
pause whether he should ask Christ to go on or no. But have we not as much 
occasion for the grace of God, and his consolations, and consequently of the 
prayers of our ministers and Christian friends, when death is in the house, as 
when sickness is? Christ therefore soon determines this matter, ‘Be not afraid 
that my coming will be to no purpose, only believe that I will make it turn to 
a good account.’ Note, 1. We must not despair concerning our relations that 
are dead, nor sorrow for them as those that have no hope. See what is said 
to Rachel, that refused to be comforted concerning her children, upon pre- 
sumption that they were not: “ Refrain thy voice from weeping, and thine eyes 
from tears, for there is hope in thine end that thy children shall come again,” 
Jer. xxxi. 16,17. Therefore fear not, faint not. 2. Faith is the only remedy 
against disquieting grief and fear at such a time; let that silence them, “only 


believe.” Keep a confidence in Christ, and a dependence upon him, and 
he will do what is for the best. Believe the resurrection, and then be not 
afraid. 


Thirdly. He went with a select company to the house where the dead child 
was. He had, by the crowd that attended him, given advantage to the poor 
woman he last healed, and having done that, now he shook off the crowd, and 
“ suffered no man to follow him,” to ‘follow with him,’ so the word is, but his 
three bosom disciples, Peter, and James, and John, a competent number to be 
witnesses of the miracle, but not such a number as that his taking them with 
him might look like vainglory. A 

Fourthly. He raised the dead child to life. The circumstances of the nar- 
Lap here are much the same as we had them in Matthew ; only here we may 
observe, 

1. That the child was extremely well beloved, for the relations and neigh- 
bours “ wept and wailed greatly.” It is very afflictive when that which is come 
forth like a flower is so soon cut down, and withereth before it is grown up; 
when that grieves us of which we said, “ This same shall comfort us.” 

2. That it was evident beyond dispute that the child was really and truly 
dead. Their paar Christ to scorn for saying, “She is not dead, but 
sleepeth,” though an ill thing, serves for the proof of this. ; 

3. That Christ put those out as unworthy to be witnesses of the miracle who 
were noisy in their sorrow, and were so ignorant in the things of God as not 
to understand him when he spoke of death as a sleep, or so scornful as to 
ridicule him for it. . : 

4, That he took the parents of the child to be witnesses of the miracle, 
because in it he had an eye to their faith, and designed it for their comfort who 
were the true, for they were the silent mourners. 

5. That Christ raised the child to life by a word of power, which is recorded 
here, and recorded in Syriac, the language in which Christ spoke, for the 
greater certainty of the thing: Talitha cumi,— Damsel, I say unto thee, arise.’ 
Dr. Lightfoot saith, it was customary with the Jews when they gave physic to 
one that was sick, they said, ‘ Arise from thy disease, meaning, we wish thou 
mayest arise; but to one that was dead Christ said, “ Arise from the dead,” 
meaning, ‘I command that thou arise ;’ nay, there is more in it, the dead have 
not power to arise, therefore power goes along with this word to make it 
effectual. Da quod. jubes, et jube quod vis,— Give what thou commandest, and 
command what thou wilt.’ Christ works while he commands, and works by 
the command, and therefore may command what he pleaseth, even the dead to 
arise, Such is the gospel call to ote pet are by nature dead in trespasses 
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and sins, and can no more rise from that death by their own power than this 
child could; and yet that word, “ Awake, and arise from the dead,” is neither 
vain, nor in vain, when it follows immediately, “ Christ shall give thee life,” 
Eph. v.14. It is by the word of Christ that spiritual life is given, “1 said unto 
thee, live,” Eze. xvi. 6. 

6. That the damsel, as soon as life returned, “arose and walked,” ver. 42. 
Spiritual life will appear by our rising from the bed of sloth and carelessness, 
and our walking in a religious conversation ; our walking up and down in Christ’s 
name and strength. Even from those that are “of the age of twelve years,” 
it may be expected that they should should walk as those whom Christ has 
raised to life, otherwise than in the native vanity of their minds. 

7; That all who saw it and heard of it admired the miracle, and him that 
wrought it; “they were astonished with a great astonishment.” They could 
not but acknowledge that there was something in it extraordinary and very 
great, and yet they knew not what to make of it, or to infer from it. Their 
wonder should have worked forward to a lively faith, but it rested in a stupor 
or astonishment. 

8. That Christ endeavoured to conceal it: “He charged them straitly that 

no man should know it:” it was sufficiently known to a competent number 
but he would not have it as yet proclaimed any farther, because his own resur- 
rection was to be the great instance of his power over death, and therefore 
the divulging of other instances must be reserved till that great proof was 
given; let one part of the evidence be kept private till the other part, on which 
the main stress lies, be made ready. 
_ 9. That Christ took care “something should be given her to eat.” By this 
it appeared that she was raised not only to life, but toa good state of health 
that she had an appetite to her meat: even the new born babes in Christ’s 
house desire the sincere milk, 1 Pet. ii. 1,2. And it is observable, that as 
Christ, when at first he had made man, presently provided food for him, and 
food out of the earth of which he was made, Gen. i. 29; so now, when he had 
given a new life he took care that something should be given to eat; for if he 
have given life, he may be trusted to give livelihood, because “the life is more 
than meat,” Mat. vi. 25. Where Christ hath given spiritual life, he will pro- 
vide food for the support and nourishment of it unto life eternal, for he will 
never forsake or be wanting to the work of his own hands. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A great variety of observable passages we have in this chapter concerning our Lord Jesus, 
the substance of all which we had before in Matthew, but divers circumstances we have 
which we did not there meet with. Here is, I. Christ contemned by his countrymen, 
because he was one of them, and they knew, or thought they knew, his original, 
ver. 1—6. II. The just power he gave his apostles over unclean spirits, and an account 
given of their negotiation, ver. 7—13. III. A strange notion which Herod and others 
had of Christ, upon which occasion we have the story of the martyrdom of John 
Baptist, ver. 14—29. IV. Christ’s retirement into a desert place with his disciples; 


the crowds that followed him thither to receive instruction from him, and his feeding 
five thousand of them with five loaves and two fishes, ver. 30—44. V. Christ’s walking 
upon the sea to his disciples, and the abundance of cures he wrought on the other side 
the water, ver. 45—36. 


> ND he went out from thence, 
and came into his own country ; 
and his disciples follow him. 
—2;2 And when the sabbath day 
Nh ») was come, he began to teach in 
) é the synagogue : and many hear- 
ing jam were astonished, saying, 
From whence hath this man 
é these things? and what wisdom 

is this which is given unto him, that even such 
mighty works are wrought by his hands? 3 Is not 
this the carpenter, the son of Mary, the brother 
of James, and Joses, and of Juda, and Simon? and 
are not his sisters here with us? And they were 
offended at him. 4 But Jesus said unto them, A 
prophet is not without honour, but in his own 
country, and among his own kin, and in his own 
house. 5 And he could there do no mighty work, 
save that he laid his hands upon a few sick folk, 
and healed them. 6 And he marvelled because of 
their unbelief. And he went round about the 


villages, teaching. 

Here, First, Christ makes a visit to his own country, the place, not of his birth, 
but of his education, that was Nazareth, where his relations were. He had 
been in danger of his life among them, Lw. iv. 29, and yet he came among them 
again; so strangely doth he wait to be gracious, and seek-the salvation of his 
enemies: whither he went, though it was into danger, “his disciples followed 
him,” ver. 1, for they had left all to follow him whithersoever he went. 

Secondly. There he preached in their synagogue on the sabbath day, ver. 2. 
It seems there was not such flocking to him there as in other places, so that he 
had no opportunity of preaching till they came together on the sabbath day ; 
and then he expounded a portion of Scripture with great clearness. In religious 
assemblies on sabbath days the word of God is to be preached, according to 
Christ’s example: we give glory to God by receiving instruction from him. 

Thirdly. They could not but own that which was very honourable concern- 
inghim. 1, That he spoke with great wisdom, and that wisdom was given to 
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him, for they knew he had no learned education. 2. That he did mighty works, 
did them with his own hands, for the confirming of the doctrine he taught; 
they acknowledged the two great proofs of the Divine original of his Gospel, 
the Divine wisdom that appears in the contrivance of it, and the Divine power 
that was exerted for the ratifying and recommending of it; and yet, though 
they could not deny the premises, they would not admit the conclusion. | 

Fourthly. They studied to disparage him, and to raise prejudices in the 
minds of people against him, notwithstanding. All this wisdom, and all these 
mighty works, shall be of no account, because he had had a home education, 
had never travelled, nor been at any university, or bred up at the feet of any 
of their doctors, ver. 3: “Is not this the carpenter?” In Matthew they upbraid 
him with being the carpenter’s son, his supposed father Joseph being of that 
trade. But it seems they could say farther, “Is not this the carpenter?” Our 
Lord Jesus, it is probable, emplonine himself in that business with his father 
before he entered upon his public ministry, at least, sometimes in journey- 
work. 1. He would thus humble himself, and make himself of no reputation, 
as one that had taken upon him the form of a servant, and came to minister. 
Thus low did our Redeemer stoop, when he came to redeem us out of our low 
estate. 2. He would thus teach us to abhor idleness, and to find ourselves 
something to do in this world, and rather to take up with mean and laborious 
employments, and such as no more is to be got by but a bare livelihood, than 
indulge ourselves in sloth. Nothing is more pernicious for young people than 
to get a habit of sauntering. The Jews had a good rule for this, that their 
young men who were designed for scholars, yet were bred up to some trade, 
as Paul was atent-maker, that they might have some business to fill mp their 
time with, and if need were, to get their bread with. He would put an honour 
upon despised mechanics, and encourage those who eat the labour of their 
hands, though great men look upon them with contempt. é 

Another thing they upbraided him with was the meanness of his relations; he 
is ‘the son of Mary, his brethren and sisters are here with us, we know his 
family and kindred; and, therefore, though they were astonished at his doctrine, 
ver. 2, yet they were offended at his person, ver. 3; were prejudiced against 
him, and looked upon him with contempt, and for that reason would not re- 
ceive his doctrine, though never so well recommended. May we think that, if 
they had not known his pedigree, but he had dropped among them from the 
clouds, without father, without mother, and without descent, they would have 
entertained him with any morerespect? ‘Truly, no; for in Judea, where this 
was not known, that was made an objection against him, Jno. ix. 29, “As for 
this fellow, we know not from whence he is.” Obstinate unbelief will never 
want excuses. 

Fifthly. Let us see how Christ bore this contempt. 

1. He partly excused it, as a common thing, and what might be expected, 
though not reasonably or justly, ver. 4: ‘‘A prophet is not despised any where 
but in his own country.” Some exceptions there may be to this rule; doubt- 
less many have got over this prejudice, but ordinarily it holds good, that 
ministers are seldom so acceptable and successful in their own country as 
among strangers ; familiarity in the younger years breeds a contempt, and the 
advancement of one that was an inferior, begets envy, and men will hardly 
set those among the guides of their souls whose fathers they were ready to set 
with the dogs of their flock; in such a case therefore it must not be thought 
hard; it is common treatment, it was Christ’s, and wisdom is profitable to 
direct to other soil. 

2. He did some good among them, notwithstanding the slights they put upon 
him, for he is kind even to the evil and unthankful; he “ laid his hands upon 
a few sick folks and healed them.” Note. It is generous, and becoming the 
followers of Christ, to content themselves with the pleasure and satisfaction 
of doing good, though they be unjustly denied the praise of it. 

3. Yet ie could there do no such mighty works, at least not so many, as in 
other places, because of the unbelief that prevailed among the people, by 
reason of the prejudices which their leaders instilled into them against Christ, 
ver. 5. Itis a strange expression, as if unbelief tied the hands of Omnipotence 
itself ; he would have done as many miracles there as he had done elsewhere, 
but he could not, because people would not make application to him, nor sue 
for his favours; he could have wrought them, but they forfeited the honour 
of having them wrought for them. Note, By unbelief and contempt of 
Christ, men stop the current of his favours to them, and put a bar in their own 
door. 

4. He “marvelled because of their unbelief,’ ver. 6. We never find Christ 
wondering but at the faith of the Gentiles, that were strangers, as the centurion, 
Mat. viii. 10, and the woman of Canaan, and at the unbelief of Jews, that 
were his own countrymen. Note, The unbelief of those that enjoy the means 
of grace is a most amazing thing. 

5. He “went round about the villages teaching.” If we cannot do good 
where we would, we must do it where we can, and be glad if we may have any 
opportunity, though but in the villages, of serving Christ and souls. Some- 
times the Gospel of Christ finds better entertainment in the country villages, 
where there is less wealth, and pomp, and mirth, and subtlety, than in the 
populous cities. 


7 And he called unto him the twelve, and began 
to send them forth by two and two; and gave them 
power over unclean spirits; 8 And commanded 
them that theyshould take nothing for ¢heir journey, 
save a staff only; no scrip, no bread, no money m 
their purse: 9 But be shod with sandals; and not 
put on two coats. 10 And he said unto them, In 
what place soever ye enter into an house, there abide 
till ye depart from that place. 11 And whosoever 
shall not receive you, nor hear you, when ye depart 
thence, shake off the dust under your feet for a tes- 
timony against them. Verily I say unto you, It shall 
be more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrha in the 
day of judgment, than for that city. 12 And they 


went out, and preached that men should repent. 
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13 And they cast out many devils, and anointed with 
oil many that were sick, and healed them. 


Here is, I. The commission given to the twelve apostles, to go preach and work 
miracles; it is the same which we had more largely, Mat.x. Mark doth not 
name them here, as Matthew doth, because he had named them before, when 
they were first called into fellowship with him, ch. iii. 16. Hitherto they had 
been conversant with Christ, and had sat at his feet, had heard his doctrine, and 
seen his miracles; and now he determines to make some use of them; they 
received that they might give, had learned that they might teach, and therefore 
now he “began to send them forth.” They must not always be studying in the 
academy to get knowledge, but they must go preach in the country, to do 
good with the knowledge they have got. ‘Though they were not as yet so 
well accomplished as they will be hereafter, yet according to their present 
ability and capacity, they must be set to work, and make farther improvements 
afterwards. Now observe here, ast 

First. That Christ sent “them forth by two and two;” this, Mark takes notice 
of: they went two and two toa place, that out of the mouth of two witnesses 
every word might be established; and that they might be company for one 
anbthee when they were among strangers, and might strengthen the hands 
and encourage the hearts one of another; might help one another if any 
thing should be amiss, and keep one another in countenance: every common 
soldier has his comrade; and it is an approved maxim, ‘‘I'wo is better than 
one.’ Christ would thus teach his ministers to associate, and both lend and 
borrow help. 

Secondly. That he “gave them power over unclean spirits.” He commissioned 
them to attack the devil’s kingdom, and empowered them, as a specimen of their 
breaking his interest in the souls of men by their doctrine, to cast him out of 
the bodies of those that were possessed. Dr. Lightfoot suggests, that they 
cured diseases and cast out devils by the Spirit, but preached that only which 
they had learned from the mouth of Christ. 

Thirdly. [hat he commanded them not to take provisions along with them, 


| neither victuals nor money, that they might appear wherever they came to be 


poor men, men not of this world, and therefore might with the better grace 
call people off from it to another world. When afterwards he bade them take 
purse and scrip, Lu. xxii. 36, that did not intimate (as Dr. Lightfoot observes) 
that his care of them was abated to what it had been; but that they should 
meet with worse times and worse entertainment than they met with at their 


| first mission, In Matthew and Luke, they are forbidden to take staves with 


them, that is, fighting staves; but here,in Mark, they are bid to take nothing 


| save a staff only, that is, a walking-statt, such as pilgrims carried. They must 
not put on shoes, 


but sandals only, which were only the soles of shoes tied 
under their feet, or like pumps or slippers; they must go in the readiest, 
plainest dress they could, and must not so much as have two coats; for their 
stay abroad would be short, they must return before winter; and what they 
wanted, those they preached to would cheerfully accommodate them with. 

Fourthly. He directed them, whatever city they came to, to make that house 
their head quarters which happened to be their first quarters, ver. 10, “there 
abide tillye depart from that place.” And since you know you come on an errand 
sufficient to make you welcome, have that charity for your friends that first 
invited you, as to believe they do not think you burthensome. 

Fifthly. He pronounceth a very heavy doom upon those that rejected the 
Gospel they preached, ver. 11, “‘ Whosoever shall not receive you,” or will not 
so much as “hear you, depart thence,’—if one will not, another will—and 
“shake off the dust under your feet for a testimony against them.” Let them 
know that they have had a fair offer of life and happiness made them, witness 
j cannot expect ever to have 
another; let them take up with their own dust, for so shall their doom be. 
That dust, like the dust of Egypt, #2. ix. 9, shall turn into a plague to them; 
and their condemnation in the great day will be more intolerable than that of 
Sodom; for the angels were sent to Sodom, and were abused there, yet that 
would not bring on so great a guilt and so great a ruin as the contempt and 
abuse of the apostles ot Christ, that bring with them the offers of gospel 


| grace. 


Il. The apostles’ acting in pursuance of their commission : though they were 
conscious to themselves of great weakness, and expected no secular advantage 
by it, yet in obedience to their Master’s order, and in dependence upon his 
strength, they went out, as Abraham, not knowing whither they went. Observe 


rere, 

First. The doctrine they preached ; they preached “that men should repent,” 
ver. 12; that they should change their minds and reform their lives, in con- 
sideration of the near approach of the kingdom of the Messiah. Note, The 
great design of gospel-preachers, and the great tendency of gospel-preaching 
should be to bring people to repentance, to a new heart and a new way. They 
did not amuse people with curious speculations, but told them they must 
repent of their sins, and turn to God. 

Secondly, The miracles they wrought: the power Christ gave them “over 
unclean spirits,” was not ineffectual, nor did they receive it in vain, but used 
it, for they “cast out many devils,” ver. 13. And they “anointed with oil 
many that were sick, and healed them.” Some think that this oil was used 
medicinally, according to the custom of the Jews; but I rather think it was 
used as a sign of miraculous healing by the appointment of Christ, though not 
mentioned ; and it was afterwards used by those elders of the church to whom 
by the Spirit was given the gift of healing, Jas. vy. 14. It is certain here, 
and therefore probable there, that anointing the sick with oil is appropriated 
to that eal MeN rag) power which is long ceased, and therefore that sign must 
cease with it. 


14 And king Herod heard of him ; (for his name 
was spread abroad:) and he said, That John the 
Baptist was risen from the dead, and therefore 
mighty works do shew forth themselves in him. 
15 Others said, That it is Elias. And others said, 
That it is a prophet, or as one of the prophets. 
16 But when Herod heard thereof; he said, It is 
John, whom I beheaded: he is risen from the dead. 
17 For Herod himself had sent forth and laid hold 
upon John, and bound him in prison for Herodias’ 
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sake, his brother Philip’s wife: for he had married 
her. 18 For John had said unto Herod, It is not 
lawful for thee to have thy brother’s wife. 19 There- 
fore Herodias had a quarrel against him, and would 
have killed him; but she could not: 20 For Herod 
feared John, knowing that he was a just man and an 


holy, and observed him ; and when he heard him, 
gladly. 21 And 


he did many things, and heard him ¢ 
when a convenient day was come, that Herod on 
his birthday made a supper to his lords, high cap- 


to) 
tains, and chief estates of Galilee; 22 And when 


the daughter of the said Herodias came in, and 
danced, and pleased Herod and them that sat with 
him, the king said unto the damsel, Ask of me what- 
soever thou wilt, and I will give i¢ thee. 23 And 
he sware unto her, Whatsoever thou shalt ask of me, 
I will give zz thee, unto the half of my kingdom. 
24 And she went forth, and said unto her mother, 
What shall l ask? And she said, The head of John 
the Baptist. 25 And she came in straightway with 
haste unto the king, and asked, saying, I will that 
thou give me by and by in a charger the head of 


5 . . 
John the Baptist. 26 And the king was exceeding 


sorry; yet for his oath’s sake, and for their sakes 
which sat with him, he would not reject her. 27 
And immediately the king sent an executioner, and 


commanded his head to be brought: and he went 


and beheaded him in the prison, 28 And brought 
his head in a charger, and gave it to the damsel : 
and the damsel gave it to her mother. 29 And 
when his disciples heard of 7, they came and took 
up his corpse, and laid it in a tomb. 


Here is, I. The wild notions that the people had concerning our Lord Jesus, 
ver. 15. His own countrymen could believe nothing great concerning him, 
because they knew his poor kindred; but others, that were not under the power 
of that prejudice against him, yet were willing to believe any thing rather than 
the truth, that he was the Son of God, and the true Messias, they said, ‘‘ He 
is Elias,” whom they expected, or ‘‘ He is a prophet,” one of the Old Tes- 
tament prophets raised to life and returned to this world; or, “as one of 
the prophets,” a prophet now newly raised up, equal to those under the Old 
Testament. 

Il. The opinion of Herod concerning him; he heard of his name and fame, 
of what he said and what he did; and he said, It is certainly John Baptist, 
ver. 14; as sure as we are here, “it is John, whom I beheaded,” ver. 16, ** he is 
risen from the dead ;” and though while he was with us he did no miracle, yet 
having removed for a while to another world, he is come again with greater 
power, and now “mighty works do shew forth themselves in him.’ 

Note, 1. Where there is an idle faith, there is commonly a working pay The 
people said, it is is het risen from the dead; Herod said, it is ** John Baptist 
risen from the dead.” tt seems by this, that the rising of 4 prophet from the dead, 
to do mighty works, was a thing expected, and was thought neither impossible 
nor improbable, and it was now readily suspected, when it was not true; but 
afterwards, when it was true concerning Christ, and a truth undeniably 
evidenced, yet then it was obstinately gainsaid and denied. Those who most 
wilfully disbelieve thetruth are commonly most credulous of errors and fancies. 

2. ‘They who fight against the cause of God will find themselves baffled, even 
whien they think themselves conquerors; they cannot gain their point, for the 
word of the Lord endures for ever. They who rejoiced when the witnesses 
were slain, fretted as much when in three or four days they rose again in their 
successors, Jtev. xi, 10, 11. ‘The impenitent, unreformed sinner, that escapeth 
the sword of Jehu, shall Elisha slay. 

3. A guilty conscience needs no accuser or tormentor but itself. Herod 
charges himself with the murder of John, which perhaps no one else durst 
charge him with, ‘I beheaded him ;’ and the terror of it made him imagine that 
Christ was John risen. He feared John while he lived, and now he thought 
he had got clear of him, fears him ten times worse when he is dead. One had 
as good be haunted with ghosts and furies, as with the horrors of an accusing 
conscience ; those therefore who would keep an undisturbed peace, must keep 
an undefiled conscience, Acts xxiv. 16. Br 

4. There may be the terrors of strong conviction, where there is not the 
truth of a saving conversion. his Herod, that had this notion concerning 
Christ, afterwards sought to kill him, Zw. xiii. 31; and did set him at nought, 
Lu. xxiii. 11; so that he will not be persuaded, though it be by one risen from 
the dead ; no, not by a John the Baptist risen from the dead. 

ILI. A narrative of Herod’s putting John Baptist to death, which is brought 
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in upon this occasion, as it was in Matthew. And here we may observe, 
First. The great value and veneration which Herod had sometimes had for j 
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John Baptist, which is related only by this evangelist, ver. 20; where we see 
what a great way a man may go towards grace and glory, and yet come short 
of both, and perish eternally. 1. He “feared John, knowing that he was a 
just man, and a holy.” It is possible that aman may have a great reverence 
for good men, and especially for good ministers; yea, and for that in them 
that is good, and yet himself be an ill man. Observe, Ist. John was a just man 

and a holy; to make a complete good man there is necessary both justice anc 

holiness; holiness towards God, and justice towards men. John was mortified 
to this world, and that is a good friend both to justice and holiness. 2nd. Herod 
knew this, not only by common fame, but by personal acquaintance with him. 
Those that have but little justice and holiness themselves, may yet discern it 
with respect in others. And 3rd. He therefore feared him, he Peed him. 
Holiness and justice command veneration, and many that are not good them- 
selves, yet have respect for those that are. 2. He “observed him;” hesheltered 
him from the malice of his enemies, so some understand it ; or rather, he had a 
regard to his exemplary conversation, and took notice of that in him that was 
praiseworthy, and commended it in the hearing of those about him; he made it 
appear that he observed what John said and did. 3. ‘ He heard him” preach ; 
which was great condescension, considering how mean John’s appearance was. 
To hear Christ himself preach in our streets will be but a poor plea in the 
great day, Lu. xiii. 26. 4. He “did many” of those “things” which John in his 
preaching taught him; he was not only a hearer of the word, but in part a 
doer of the work. Some sins which John in his preaching reproved he forsook, 
and some duties he bound himself to; but it will not suffice to do many things 

unless we have respect to all the commandments. 5. He “heard him gladly ;” 

he did not hear him with terror, as Felix heard Paul, but heard him with plea- 
sure. There is a flashy joy, which an hypocrite may have in hearing the word; 
Ezekiel was to his hearers a lovely song, ze. xxxili. 32; and the stony ground 
received the word with joy, Zw. viii. 13. 

Secondly. John’s faithfulness to Herod, in telling him of his faults. Herod 
had married his brother Philip’s wife, ver. 17. All the country no doubt cried 
shame on him for it, and reproached him for it, but John reproved him, told 
him plainly, “It is not lawful for thee to have thy brother’s wife.” This was 
Herod’s own iniquity which he could not leave, when he did many things that 
John taught him; and therefore John tells him of this particularly. Though 
he were a king, he would not spare him, no more than Elijah did Ahab when 
he said, “ Hast thou killed, and also taken possession ?” Though John had an 
interest in him, and he might fear this plain dealing would lose him his interest, 
yet he reproved him; for “faithful are the wounds of a friend,” Pr. xxvii. 6; 
and though there are some swine that will turn again and rend those that cast 
pearls before them, yet ordinarily “he that rebuketh a man,” (if the person 
reproved has any thing of the understanding of a man,) “afterwards shalk 
find more favour, than he that flattereth with his tongue,” Pr. xxviii. 23. Though 
it was dangerous to oftend Herod, and much more to offend Herodias, yet John 
would run the hazard, rather than be wanting in his duty. Note, Those min- 
isters that would be found faithful in the work of God, must not be afraid 
of the face of man. If we seek to please men, farther than is for their spiritual 
good, we are not the servants of Christ. 

Thirdly. The malice which Herodias bore to John for this, ver. 19. She 
“had a quarrel with him, and would have killed him;” but when she could 
not obtain that, she got him committed to prison, ver. 17. Herod respected 
him, till he touched him in his Herodias. Many that pretend to honour pro- 
phesying, are for smooth things only, and love good preaching, if it keeps far 
enough trom their beloved sin; but if that be touched, they cannot bearit. No 
marvel if the world hate those who testify of it that its works are evil. But 
ministers had better that sinners should persecute them now for their faithful- 
ness, than curse them eternally for their unfaithfulness. 

Fourthly. The plot laid to take off John’s head; and I am apt to think Herod 
was himself in the plot, notwithstanding his pretences to be displeased and 
surprised, and that the thing was concerted between him and Herodias, for it 
is said to be, ‘“‘ when a convenient day was come,” ver. 21, fit for such a purpose. 

1. There must be a ball at court upon the king’s birthday, and a supper pre- 
pared, for “‘his lords, high captains, and chief estates of Galilee.” 2. To grace 
the solemnity, the daughter of Herodias must dance publicly, and Herod 
must take on him to be wonderfully charmed with her dancing: and if he 
be, they that sit with him cannot but, in compliment to him, be so too. 3. The 
king hereupon must make her an extravagant promise, to give her whatever 
she would ask, even to the half of the kingdom; and yet that, if rightly 
understood, would not have reached the end designed, for John Baptist’s head 
was worth more than his whole kingdom. ‘This promise is bound with an 
oath, that no room might be left to fly off from it; “ he sware to her, Whatso- 
ever thou shalt ask, { will give.” I can searce think he would have made such 
an unlimited promise, but that he knew what she would ask. 4. She being 
instructed by Herodias her mother, asked ‘‘the head of John Baptist ;” and 
she must have it brought her “in a charger,” as a pretty thing for her to play 
with, ver. 24,25. And there must be no delay, no time lost, she must have it 
“by and by.” 5. Herod granted it, and the execution was done immediately 
while the company were together; which we can scarce think the king woulc 
have done, if he had not determined the matter before. But he takes on him, 

Ist. To be very backward to it, and that he would not for all the world have 
done it, if he had not been surprised into such a promise: “The king was 
exceeding sorry;” that is, he seemed to be so, he said he was so, he looked as 
if he had been so; but it was all sham and grimace; he was really pleased that 
he had found a pretence to get John out of the way: Qui nescit dissimulare 
nescit regnare,—‘ The man who cannot dissemble knows not how to reign.” And 
yet he was not without sorrow for it; he could not do it but with great regret 
and reluctancy; natural conscience will not suffer men to sin easily; the very 
commission of it is vexatious; what then will the reflection upon it be? 2nd. 
He takes on him to be very sensible of the obligation of his oath; whereas if 
the damsel had asked but a fourth part of his kingdom, I doubt not but he 
would have found out a way to evade his oath. The promise was rashly made, 
and could not bind him to do an unrighteous thing. Sinful oaths must be 
repented of, and therefore not performed, for repentance is the undoing of 
what we have done amiss, as far as is in our power. When Theodosius the 
emperor was urged by a suitor with a promise, he answered, ‘I said it, but 
did not promise it, if it be unjust.’ If we may suppose that Herod knew no- 
thing of the design when he made that rash promise, it is likely he was hurried 
into the doing of it by those about him, only to carry on the humour; for he 
did it “for their sakes who sat with him,” whose company he was proud of, 
and therefore would do any thing to gratify them. hus do princes make 
themselves slaves to those whose respects they covet, and both value and 
secure themselves by. None of Herod’s subjects stood in more awe of him, 
than he did of “his lords, high captains, and chief estates.” ‘‘ The king sent 
an executioner,” a soldier of his guard. Bloody tyrants have executioners 
ready to obey their most cruel and unrighteous decrees. Thus Saul has a 
A hand, to “fall upon the priests of the Lord,” when his own footmen 
declined it. es 

Fifthly. The effect of this is, 1. That Herod’s wicked court is all in triumphs, 
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because this prophet tormented them; the head is made a present of to the 
damsel, and by hes to her mother, ver. 28. 2. That John Baptist’s sacred 
college is all in tears; the disciples of John little thought of this, but when 
they “heard of it, they came and took up the” neglected “ corpse, and laid it 
in a tomb;” where Herod, if he had pleased, might have found it, when he 
frightened himself with the fancy, that John Baptist was “risen from the 


dead.” 


30 And the apostles gathered themselves together 
unto Jesus, and told him all things, both what they 
had done, and what they had taught. 31 And he 
said unto them, Come ye yourselves apart into a 
desert place, and rest a while: for there were many 
coming and going, and they had no leisure so much 
as to eat. 32 And they departed into a desert place 
by ship privately. 33 And the people saw them 
departing, and many knew him, and ran afoot thither 
out of all cities, and outwent them, and came toge- 
ther unto him. 34 And Jesus, when he came out, 
saw much people, and was moved with compassion 
toward them, because they were as sheep not having 
ashepherd: and he began to teach them many things. 
35 And when the day was now far spent, his disci- 
ples came unto him, and said, This is a desert place, 
and now the time zs far passed: 36 Send them 
away, that they may go into the country round about, 
and into the villages, and buy themselves bread: for 
they have nothing to eat. 37 He answered and said 
unto them, Give ye them to eat. And they say 
unto him, Shall we go and buy two hundred penny- 
worth of bread, and give them toeat? 388 Hesaith 


unto them, How many loaves have ye? go and see. 
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6 EASTERN LOAVES. 

And when they knew, they say, Five, and two fishes. 
39 And he commanded them to make all sit down by 
companies upon the green grass. 40 And they sat 
down in ranks, by hundreds, and by fifties. 41 And 
when he had taken the five loaves and the two fishes, 
he looked up to heaven, and blessed, and brake the 


loaves, and gave them to his disciples to set before 


them; and the two fishes divided he among them 
all. 42 And they did all eat, and were filled. 43 
And they took up twelve baskets full of the frag- 
ments, and of the fishes. 44 And they that did eat 


of the loaves were about five thousand men. 


In these verses we have, “ 

1. The return of the apostles to Christ, whom he had sent forth, ver. 7, to 
preach and work miracles. They had dispersed themselves into several 
quarters of the country for some time; but when they had made good their 
several appointments, by consent they “ gathered themselves together” to 
compare notes, and came to Jesus, the centre of their unity, to give him an 
account of what they had done pursuant to their commission, as the servant 
that was sent to invite to the feast, and had received answers from the guests, 
came and “shewed his lord all these things;” so did the apostles here, they 
“told him all things, both what they had done, and what they had taught.” 
Ministers are accountable, both for what they do, and for what they teach; 
and must both watch over their own es and watch for the souls of others, 


. 
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as those that must give account, Heb. xiii. 17. Let them not either do any 
thing, or teach any thing, but what they are willing should be related and 
repeated to the Lord Jesus. It is a comfort to faithful ministers, when the 
can appeal to Christ concerning their doctrine and manner of life, both whic 
perhaps have been misrepresented by men; und he gives them leave to be free 
with him, and to lay open their case before him, to tell him all things, what 
treatment they have met with, what success, and what disappointment. 

Il. The tender care Christ took for their repose, after the fatigue they had 
had, ver. 31: “ He said unto them,” perceiving them to be almost spent, and 
out of breath, “Come ye yourselves apart, into a desert place, and rest a 
while.” It should seem that John’s disciples came to Christ with the mournful 
tidings of their master’s death, much about the same time that his own disciples 
came to him with the report of their negotiation. Note, Christ takes cogniz- 
ance of the frights of some, and the toils of others of his disciples, and provides 
suitable relief for both; rest for those that are tired, and refuge for those that 
are terrified. With what kindness and compassion doth Christ say to them, 
“Come and rest.” Note, The most active servants of Christ cannot be always 
upon the stretch of business, but have bodies that require some relaxation, 
some breathing time; we shall not be able to serve God without ceasing, day 
and night, till we come to heaven, where they never rest from praising him, 
Rev. iv. 8. And the Lord is for the body; considers its frame, and not only 
allows it time for rest, but puts it in mind of resting: “ Come, my people, 
enter thou into thy chambers.” ‘ Return to thy rest.” And those that work 
diligently and faithfully may cheerfully retire to rest. “The sleep of the 
labouring man is sweet.” But observe, 1. Christ calls them to come them- 
selves apart; for if they had any body with them, they would haye something 
to say, or something to do, for their good; if they must rest, they must be 
alone. 2. He invites them, not to some pleasant country seat, where there were 
fine buildings, and fine gardens, but “into a desert place,” where the accom- 
modations were very poor, and which was fitted by nature only, not by art, for 
quietness and rest. But it was of a piece with all the other circumstances he 
was in; no wonder that he, who had but aship for his preaching-place, had but 
a desert for his resting-place. 3. He calls them only to rest a while; they must 
not expect to rest long, only to get breath, and then go to work again. There is 
no remaining rest for the people’ of God, till they come to heaven. 4. Thereason 
given for this, is not so much because they had been in constant work, but 
because they now were in a constant hurry; so that they had not their work 
in any order, “ for there were many coming and going, and they had no leisure 
so much as to eat.” Let but proper time be set and kept for every thing, and 
a great deal of work may be done with a great deal of ease; but if people are 
continually “ coming and going,” and no rule or method be observed, a little 
work will not be done without a deal of trouble. 5. They withdrew accord- 
ingly by ship, not crossing the water, but making a coasting voyage to the 
desert of Bethsaida, ver. 32. Goin by water was much less toilsome than 
going by land would have been. T ey went away privately, that they might 
be by themselves. he most public persons cannot but wish to be private 
sometimes. 

ILI. The diligence of the people to follow him. It was rude to do so, when 
he and his disciples were desirous for such good reason to retire ; and yet they 
are not blamed for it, nor bid to go back, but bid welcome. Note, A failure in 
good manners will easily be excused in those who follow Christ, if it be but 
made up in a fulness of good affections. They followed him of their own 
accord, without being called upon. Here is no time set, no meeting appointed, 
no bell tolled, yet they thus “ fly like a cloud, and as doves to their windows.” 
They followed him “ out of the cities,” quitted their houses and shops, their 
callings and affairs, to hear him preach, They followed him “afoot,” though 
he was gone by sea; and so to try them, seemed to put a slight upon them, and 
to endeavour to shake them off, yet they stuck to him. They “ran afoot,” and 
made such haste, as that they “ outwent ” the disciples, “and came together to 
him,” with an appetite to the Word of God. Nay, they followed him, though 
it were into a desert place, despicable, and inconvenient. The presence of 
Christ will turn a wilderness into a paradise. 

IV. The entertainment Christ gave them, ver. 34: “ When he saw much peo- 
ple,” instead of being moved with displeasure, because they disturbed him 
when he desired to be private, as many a man, many a good man, would have 
been, he “ was moved with compassion towards them,” and looked upon them 
with concern, “ because they were as sheep having no shepherd ;” they seemed 
to be well inclined, and manageable as sheep, and willing to be taught, but 
they had “no shepherd;” none to lead and guide them in the right way, none 
to feed them with good doctrine; and therefore, in compassion to them, he 
not only “healed their sick,” as it is in Matthew, but he taught “them many 
things, and we may be sure they were all true and good, and fit for them to 

earn. 

V. The provision he made for them all. All his hearers he generously made 
his guests, and treated them at a splendid entertainment; so it might truly be 
called, because a miraculous one. 

1. The disciples moved that they should be sent home. “ When the day was 
now far spent,” and night drew on, they said, ‘‘ This is a desert place, and much 
time is now passed, send them away to buy bread,” ver. 35, 36. This the dis- 
ciples suggested to Christ, but we do not find that the multitude themselves 
did. They did not say, ‘Send us away; no, not though they could not but be 
hungry, for they “esteemed the words of Christ’s mouth more than their ne- 
cessary food,” and forgat themselves when they were hearing him; but the 
disciples thought it would be a kindness to them to dismiss them. Note, 
Willing minds will do more, and hold out longer, in that which is good, than 
one would expect from them. : 

2. Christ ordered that they should all be fed, ver. 37: “ Give ye them to eat.” 
Though their crowding after him and his disciples hindered them from eating, 
ver. 31, yet he would not therefore, to be even with them, send them away 
fasting ; but, to teach us to be kind to those who are rude to us, he ordered 
provision to be made for them; that bread which Christ and his disciples took 
with them into the desert, that they might make a quiet meal of it for them- 
selves, he will have them to partake of. Thus was he “given to hospitality.” 
They attended on the spiritual food of his word, and then he took care they 
should not want corporal food. 'The way of duty, as it is the way of safety, so 
it is the way to supply. Let God alone to fill the pools with rain from heaven, 
and so to make a well even in the valley of Baca, for those that are going Sion- 
wards, from strength to strength, Ps.1xxxiv. 6, 7. Providence not tempted, but 
duly trusted, never yet failed any of God’s faithful servants, but has refreshed 
many with seasonable and surprising relief. It has often been seen in “the 
mount of the Lord, Jehovah-jireh,” that “the Lord will provide” for those 
that wait on him. hy ‘ fi 

3. The disciples objected against it as impracticable ; ‘Shall we goand buy two 
hundred pennyworth of bread, and give them to eat?” Thus, throug the 
weakness of faith, instead of waiting for directions from Christ, they be 
the cause with projects of their own. It was a question whether they ad 
two hundred pence with them, and whether the country would of a sudden 
afford so much bread if they had, and whether that would suffice so great a 
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company ; but thus Moses objected, Num. xi. 22, “Shall the flocks or herds be 
slain for them?” Christ would let them see their folly in forecasting for 
themselves, that they might put the greater value upon his provision for them. 

4. Christ effected it to universal satisfaction. They had brought with them 
five loaves, for the victualling of their ship, and two fishes, perhaps they 
had caught as they came along, and that is the bill of fare. This was but a 
little for Christ and his disciples, and yet this they must give away, as the 
widow her two mites, and the churches of Macedonia’s deep poverty abounded 
to the riches of their liberality. We often find Christ entertained at other 

eople’s tables, dining with one friend, and supping with another, but here we 
Rare him supping a great many at his own charge, which shews, that when 
others “‘ ministered to him of their substance,” it was not because he could not 
supply himself otherwise. If he were hungry, he needed not tell them, but it 
was a piece of humiliation he was pleased to submit to; nor was it agreeabie 
to the intention of miracles that he should work them for himself. Observe, 

ist. The provision was ordinary. Here were no rarities, no varieties, though 
Christ, if he had pleased, could have furnished his table with them. But thus 
he would teach us to be content with food convenient for us, and not be desir- 
ous of dainties. If we have for necessity, it is no matter though we have not 
for delicacy and curiosity. God in love gives meat for our hunger, but in 
wrath gives meat for our lusts, Ps. Ixxviii. 18. The promise to them that fear 
the Lord is, that verily they shall be fed: he doth not say they shal) be feasted. 
If Christ and his disciples took up with mean things, sure we may. 2nd. The 
guests were orderly; for they “sat down by companies upon the green grass,” 
ver. 39; they “ sat down in ranks by hundreds and by fifties,” ver. 40; that the 
provision might the more easily and regularly be distributed among them; for 
God is the God of order, and not of confusion. Thus care was taken that 
every one should have enough, and none be overlooked, nor any have more 
than was fitting. 3rd. A blessing was craved upon the meat; “He looked up 
to heaven, and blessed.” Christ did not call one of his disciples to crave a 
blessing, but did it himself, ver. 41; and by virtue of this blessing the bread 
strangely multiplied, and so did the fishes, for “they did all eat and were 
filled,” though they were to the number of five thousand, ver. 42,44. This mi- 
racle was significant, and shews that Christ came into the world to be the great 
feeder, as well as the great healer; not only to restore, but to preserve and 
nourish spiritual life; and in him there is enough for all that come to him, 
enough to fill the sonl, to fill the treasures; none are sent empty away from 
Christ, but those that come to him full of themselves. 4th. Care was taken of 
the fragments that remained, with which they filled twelve baskets. Though 
Christ had bread enough at command; he would hereby teach us not to make 
waste of any of God’s good creatures, remembering how many there are that 
do want, and that we know not, but we may some time or other want such 
fragments as we throw away. 


45 And straightway he constrained his disciples 
to get into the ship, and to go to the other side be- 
fore unto Bethsaida, while he sent away the people. 
46 And when he had sent them away, he departed 
into a mountain to pray. 47 And when even was 
come, the ship was in the midst of the sea, and he 
alone on the land. 48 And he saw them toiling in 
rowing ; for the wind was contrary unto them: and 
about the fourth watch of the night he cometh unto 
them, walking upon the sea, and would have passed 
by them. 49 But when they saw him walking upon 
the sea, they supposed it had been a spirit, and cried 
out: 50 For they all saw him, and were troubled. 
And immediately he talked with them, and saith 
unto them, Be of good cheer: it is 1; be not afraid. 
51 And he went up unto them into the ship; and 
the wind ceased: and they were sore amazed in them- 
selves beyond measure, and wondered. 52 For they 
considered not the miracle of the loaves: for their 
heart was hardened. 53 And when they had passed 
over, they came into the land of Gennesaret, and 
drew to the shore. 54 And when they were come 
out of the ship, straightway they knew him, 55 
And ran through that whole region round about, 
and began to carry about in beds those that were 
sick, where they heard he was. 56 And whither- 
soever he entered, into villages, or cities, or country, 
they laid the sick in the streets, and besought him 
that they might touch if it were but the border of 
his garment: and as many as touched him were 


to} 
made whole. 


This passage of story we had, Mat. xiv. 22, &c., only what was there related 
concerning Peter is omitted. Here we have, , ; 

irst. The dispersing of the assembly. Christ “ constrained his disciples” to 

go before by ship to Bethsaida, intending to follow them, as they supposed by 
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land. The people were loath to scatter, so that it cost him some time and pains 
to send them away. For now they had got a good supper, they were in no 
haste to leave him. But as long as we are here in this world, we have no con- 
tinuing city, no, not in communion with Christ. The everlasting feast is 
reserved for the future state. 

Secondly. Christ “departed into a mountain to ay ko Observe, 1. He 
prayed; though he had so much preaching work upon his hands, yet he was 
much in prayer; he prayed often, and prayed long, which is an encouragement 
to us to depend upon that intercession he is making for us at the right hand 
of the Father, that continual intercession. 2. He went alone to pray; though 
he needed not to retire for the avoiding either of distraction or of ostentation; 

et, to set us an example, and to encourage us in our secret addresses to God, 

e prayed alone; and for want of a closet, went up into a mountain to pray. 
A good man is never less alone than when alone with God. 

hirdly. The disciples were in distress at sea; “the wind was contrary,” 
ver. 48; so that they toiled in rowing, and could not get forward. This was 
a specimen of the hardships they were to expect, when hereafter he should 
send them abroad to preach the Gospel; it would be like sending them to sea 
at this time, with the wind in their teeth: they must expect to toil in rowing, 
they must work hard to strive against so strong a stream; they must likewise 
expect to be tossed with waves, to be persecuted by their enemies; and by 
exposing them now, he intended to train them up for such difficulties, that they 
might learn to endure hardness. The church is often like a ship at sea, tossed 
with tempests, and not comforted; we may have Christ for us, and yet wind 
and tide against us; but it is a comfort to Christ’s disciples in a storm, that 
their Master is in the heavenly mount interceding for them. 

Fourthly. Christ made them a kind visit upon the water. He could have 
checked the winds where he was, or have sent an angel to their relief; but he 
chose to help them in the most endearing manner possible, and therefore came 
to them himself. 

1. He did not come till the “fourth watch of the night,” not till after three 
o’clock in the morning; but thenhe came. Note, If Christ’s visits of his people 
be deferred long, yet at length he will come; and their extremity is his oppor- 
tunity to appear for them so much the more seasonably. Though the salvation 
tarry, yet we must wait for it; at the end it shall speak, in the fourth watch of 
the night, and not lie. 

2. He came walking upon the waters. The sea was now tossed with waves, 
and yet Christ came walking upon it; for though the “floods lift up their voice, 
the Lord on high is mightier,” Ps. xciii. 3, 4. No difficulties can obstruct Christ’s 
gracious appearances for his people, when the set time is come. He will either 
ey - dunce a way through the most tempestuous sea for their deliverance, 
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3. He “ would have passed by them,” that is, he set his face, and steered his 
course, as if he would have gone farther, and took no notice of them; this he 
did to awaken them to call to him. Note, Providence, when it is acting de- 
signedly and directly for the succour of God’s people, yet sometimes seems as 
if it were giving them the go-by, and regarded not their case. They thought he 
would, but we may be sure he would not have passed by them. 

4. They were frightened at the sight of him, supposing him to have been an 
apparition : “they all saw him, and were troubled,” ver. 50, thinking it had been 
some demon, or evil genius, that haunted them, and raised this storm. We often 
perplex and frighten ourselves with phantasms, the creatures of our own fancy 
and imagination. 

5. He encouraged them, and silenced their fears, by making himself known to 
them ; he talked familiarly with them, saying, “‘ Be of good cheer: it is 1; be not 
afraid.” Note, Ist. We know not Christ till he is pleased to reveal himself to 
waco aT tigi iis i your Master; I, your friend; I, your Redeemer and Saviour. 
It is I, that came to a troublesome earth, and now to a tempestuous sea, to look 
after you.’ 2nd. The knowledge of Christ as he is in himself, and near to us, 
is enough to make the disciples of Christ cheerful even in a storm, and no longer 
fearful. “If it beso, why amI thus?” If it is Christ that is with thee, “be 
of good cheer, be not afraid.” Our fears are soon satisfied if our mistakes be 
but rectified, especially our mistakes concerning Christ: see Gen. xxi. 19 ; 
2 Kin. vi. 15—17. Christ’s presence with us in a stormy day is enough to make 
us of good cheer, though clouds and darkness be round about us. He said, 
“Tt is 1.” He doth not tell them who he was, that needed not; they knew his 
voice, as the sheep know the voice of their own shepherd, Jno. x.4.. How 
readily doth the spouse say once and again, “It is the voice of my beloved,” 
Cant. ii. 8; v. 2. He said, eyw ciur, “I am he;” or, ‘I am;’ it is God’s name 
when he comes to deliver Israel, Ha. iii. 14; so it is Christ’s, now he comes to 
deliver his disciples. When Christ said to those that came to apprehend him 
by force, “I am he,” they were struck down by it, Jno, xviii. 6. hen he saith 
to those that come to apprehend him by faith, ‘‘ 1 am he,” they are raised up by 
it, and comforted. ‘ , 

6. “He went up to them into the ship,” embarked in the same bottom with 
them, and so made them perfectly easy. Let them but have their Master with 
them, and all is well. And as soon as he was come into the ship, “the wind 
ceased.” In the former storm that they were in, it is said, “He arose, and 
rebuked the winds, and said to the sea, Peace, be still,” ch. iv. 39; but here 
we read of no such formal command given, only the wind ceased all of a sudden. 
Note, Our Lord Jesus will be sure to do his own work always effectually, 
though not always alike solemnly, and with observation. Though we hear not 
the command given, yet if thus the wind cease, and we have the comfort of a 
calm, say it is because Christ is in the ship, and his decree is gone forth or ever 
we are aware, Cant. vi. 12. When we come with Christ to heaven the wind 
ceaseth presently ; there are no storms in the upper region. . 

7, They were more surprised and astonished at this miracle than did become 
them, and there was that at the bottom of their astonishment which was really 
culpable. ‘* They were sore amazed in themselves,” were in a perfect ecstasy, 
as if it were a new and unaccountable thing, as if Christ had never done the 
like before, and they had no reason to expect he should do it now. They ought 
to admire the power of Christ, and to be confirmed hereby in their belief of his 
being the Son of God; but what needed all this confusion about it? It was 
because “they considered not the miracle of the loaves;” had they given that 
its due weight, they would not have been so much surprised at this; for his 
multiplying the bread was as great an instance of his power as his walking on 
the water. They were strangely stupid and unthinking, and “their heart was 
hardened,” or else they would not have thought it a thing incredible that 
Christ should command a calm. It is for want of a right understanding of 
Christ’s former works that we are transported at the thought of his present 
works, as if there never were the like before. ‘ f 

Fifthly. When they came to the land of Gennesaret, which lay between 
Bethsaida and Capernaum, the people bid them very welcome. The men of 
that place presently knew Jesus, ver. 54, and knew what mighty works he did 
wherever he came, what an universal healer he was; they knew likewise that 
he used to stay but a little while at a place, and therefore they were con- 
cerned to improve the opportunity of this kind visit he made them: “they ran 
“through that whole region round about,” with all possible expedition, and 
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“began to carry about in beds those that were sick,” and not able to go them- 
selves; there was no danger of their getting cold when they hoped to get a 
cure, ver. 55. Let him go where he would, he was crowded with patients. In 
the towns, in the cities, in the villages about the cities, the laid the sick in 
the streets,” to be in his way, and begged leave for them to “touch, if it were 
but.the border of his garment,” as the woman with the bloody issue did, by 
whom it should seem this method of applicaon was first brought in, “and as 
many as touched were made whole.” We do not find that they were desirous 
to be taught by him, only to be healed. If ministers could now cure people’s 
bodily diseases, what multitudes would attend them! but it is sad to think 
how much more concerned the most of men are about their bodies than about 


their souls. 
CHAPTER VII. 


In this chapter we have, I. Christ’s dispute with the scribes and Pharisees about eating 
meat with unwashen hands, ver. 1—13; and the needful instructions he gave to the 
people upon that occasion, and farther explained to his disciples, ver. 14—23. II, His 
curing the woman of Canaan's daughter that was possessed, ver. 24—30. III. The 
relief of a man that was deaf, and had an impediment in his speech, ver. 31—37. 


. HEN came together unto 
yy, Wt him the Pharisees, and cer- 
3) ‘eq tain of the scribes, which 
ANG fp came from Jerusalem. 2 
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i) of his disciples eat bread 


except they wash their 
the tradition of the elders. 
from the market, except they wash, they eat not. 
And many other things there be, which they have 
received to hold, as the washing of cups, and pots, 
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SS risees, and all the Jews, 
hands oft, eat not, holding 

4 And when they come 


brasen vessels, and of tables. 
and scribes asked him, Why walk not thy disciples 
according to the tradition of the elders, but eat bread 
with unwashen hands? 6 He answered and said 
unto them, Well hath Esaias prophesied of you 
hypocrites, as it is written, This people honoureth 
me with their lips, but their heart is far from me. 
7 Howbeit in vain do they worship me, teaching for 
doctrines the commandments of men. 8 For laying 
aside the commandment of God, ye hold the tradi- 
tion of men, as the washing of pots and cups: and 
many other such like things ye do. 
unto them, Full well ye reject the commandment of 
God, that ye may keep your own tradition. 10 For 
Moses said, Honour thy father and thy mother ; and, 
Whoso curseth father or mother, let him die the 
death: 11 But ye say, If a man shall say to his 


father or mother, J¢ is Corban, that is to say, a gift, 


by whatsoever thou mightest be profited by me ; he 
shall be free. 12 And ye suffer him no more to do 
ought for his father or his mother; 13 Making the 
word of God of none effect through your tradition, 
which ye have delivered: and many such like things 
do ye. 14 And when he had called all the people 
unto him, he said unto them, Hearken unto me ever 

one of you, and understand: 15 There is nothin 

from without a man, that entering into him ean defile 
him: but the things which come out of him, those 
are they that defile the man. 16 If any man have 


ears to hear, let him hear. 17 And when he was 
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entered into the house from the people, his disciples 
asked him concerning the parable. 18 And he saith 
unto them, Are ye so without understanding also? 
Do ye not perceive, that whatsoever thing from with- 
out entereth into the man, zt cannot defile him; 19 
Because it entereth not into his heart, but into the 
belly, and goeth out into the draught, purging all 
meats? 20 And he said, That which cometh out of 
the man, that defileth the man. 21 For from within, 
out of the heart of men, proceed evil thoughts, adul- 
teries, fornications, murders, 22 Thefts, covetous- 
ness, wickedness, deceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye, 
blasphemy, pride, foolishness: 23 All these evil 
things come from within, and defile the man. 


One great design of Christ’s coming was to set aside the ceremonial law 
which God made, andto put an end to it; to make way for which he begins 
with the ceremonial law which men had made, and added to the law of God’s 
making, and dischargeth his disciples from the obligation of that; which here 
he doth fully upon occasion of the offence which the Pharisees took at them for 
the violation of it. These Pharisees and scribes with whom he had this argu- 
ment are said to come from Jerusalem down to Galilee, fourscore or a hundred 
miles, to pick quarrels with our Saviour there, where they supposed him to 
have the greatest interest and reputation, Had they come so far to be taught 
by him, their zeal had been commendable, but to come so far to oppose him, 
and to check the progress of his Gospel, was great wickedness. . It should 
seem that the scribes and Pharisees at Jerusalem pretended not only to a pre- 
eminence above, but to an authority over, the country clergy; and therefore 
kept up their visitations, and sent inquisitors among them, as they did to John 
when he appeared, Jno. i. 19. Now in this passage we may observe, 

First. What the tradition of the elders was. By it all were enjoined to 
“wash their hands” before meat, a cleanly custom, and no harm in it; and yet, 
as such, to be over nice in it discovers too great a care about the body, which is 
of the earth; but they placed religion in it, and would not leave it indifferent, 
as it was in its own nature: people were at their liberty to do it or not to do 
it; but they interposed their authority, and commanded all to doit upon pain of 
excommunication. This they kept up as a tradition of the elders. The Papists 
pretend a zeal for the authority and antiquity of the church and its canons, and 
talk much of councils and fathers, when really it is nothing but a zeal for their 
own wealth, interest, and dominion that governs them; and so it was with the 
Pharisees. 

We have here an account of the practice of the Pharisees and all the Jews, 
ver. 3,4, 1. They washed their hands often; they washed them, svyun. The 
critics find a great deal of work about that word, some making it to note the 
frequency of their washing, so we render it; others think it signifies the pains 
they took in washing their hands; they washed with great care, they washed 
their hands to their wrists, so some: they lifted up their hands when they were 
wet, that the water might run to their elbows. 2. They particularly washed 
before they ate bread, that is, before they sat down to a solemn meal; for that 
was the rule: they must be sure to wash before they ate the bread on which 
they begged a blessing. ‘ Whosoever eats the bread over which they recite 
the benediction, Blessed be He that produceth bread, must wash his hands 
before and after,’ or else he was thought to be defiled. 3. They took special 
care, when they came in from the markets, to wash their hands; from the 
judgment halls, so some: it signifies any place of concourse, where there were 
people of all sorts, and it might be supposed some heathen, or Jews under a 
ceremonial pollution, by coming near to whom they thought themselves pol- 
luted, saying, “ Stand by thyself, come not near me, Iam holier than thou,” 
Isa, \xv. 5. They say the rule of the rabbins was, that if they washed their 
hands well in the morning the first thing they did, that would serve for all 
day, provided they kept alone; but. if they went into company, they must not 
at their return either eat or pray till they had washed their hands. Thus the 
elders gained a reputation among the people for sanctity, and thus they exer- 
cised and kept up an authority over their consciences. 4. They added to this 
the washing of cups, and por and brazen vessels, which they suspected had 
been made use of by heathens, or persons polluted; nay, and the very tables 
on which they ate their meat. There were many cases in which, by the law of 
Moses, washings were appointed, but they added to them, and enforced the 
observation of their own impositions as much as of God’s institutions. 

Secondly. What the practice of Christ’s disciples was. They knew what the 
law was, and the common usage; but they understood themselves so well that 
they would not be bound up by it. They “ate bread with defiled, that is, with 
unwashen hands,” ver. 2. Eating with unwashen hands, they called eating 
with defiled hands; thus men keep up their superstitious vanities, by putting 
every thing into an ill name that contradicts them. ‘he disciples knew (it is 
Probable) that the Pharisees had their eye upon them, and yet they would not 

umour them by a compliance with their traditions, but took their liberty, as 
at other times, and ate bread with unwashen hands; and herein their right- 
eousness, however it might seem to come short, did really exceed that of the 
scribes and Pharisees, Mat. v. 20. 

Thirdly. The offence which the Pharisees took at this; “they found fault,” 
ver. 2; they censured them as profane, and men of a loose conyersation, or 
rather as men that would not submit to the power of the church to decree 
rites and ceremonies, and were therefore rebellious, factious, and schismatical. 
They brought a complaint against them to their Master, expecting that he 
should check them, and order them to conform; for they that are fond of their 
own inventions and impositions are commonly ready to appeal to Christ, as if 
he should countenance them, and as if his authority must interpose for the 
enforcing of them, and the rebuking of those that do not comply with them. 
They do not ask,* Why do not thy disciples do as we do?’ though that was 
it they meant, coveting to make themselves the standard; but, Why do not they 
“walk according to the tradition of the elders?” yer. 5. lo which it was 
easy to answer, that by receiving the doctrine of Christ they had “ more under- 
standing than all their teachers, yea, more than the ancients,” Ps, cxix. 99, 100, 

Fourthly. Christ’s vindication of them; in which, 
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1. He argues with the Pharisees concerning the authority by which this 
ceremony was imposed; and they were the fittest _to be discoursed with con- 
cerning that, who were the great sticklers for it. But this he did not speak of 
publicly to the multitude, (as appears by his calling the people to him, ver. 14,) 
lest he should have seemed to stir them up to faction and discontent at their 
governors; but addressed it as a reproof to the persons concerned, for the rule 
is, suum cuique,— let every one have his own.’ | p 

ist. He reproves them for their hypocrisy, in pretending to honour God, 
when really they had no such design, in their religious observances, ver. 6,7: | 
“They honour me with their lips,” they pretend it is for the glory of God that 
they impose those things, to distinguish themselves from the heathen, but 
really their heart is far from God, and is governed by nothing but ambition 
and covetousness. They would be thought mony to appropriate themselves 
as a holy people to the Lord their God, when real es is the farthest thing in 
their thought. They rested in the outside of all their religious exercises, and 
their hearts were not right with God in them; and this was worshipping God 
in vain, for neither was he pleased with such sham devotions, nor were they 
profited by them. ‘ nus ' 

2nd. He reproves them for placing religion in the inventions and injunctions 
of their elders andrulers. ‘They taught “for doctrines the traditions of men ;” 
when they should have been pressing upon people the great principles of reli- 
gion, they were enforcing the canons of their church, and judged of people’s 
being Jews, or not, according as they did or did not conform to them, without 
any consideration had whether they lived in obedience in God’s laws or not. 
It was true there were divers washings imposed by the law of Moses, Heb. ix. 10, 
which were intended to signify that inward purification of the heart from 
worldly, fleshly lusts, which God requires as absolutely necessary to our com- 
munion with him; but instead of providing the substance, they presumptu- 
ously added to the ceremony, and were very nice in “ washing pots and cups ;” 
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and observe, he adds, “ many other such like things ye do,” ver. 8. Note, Super- 
stition is an endless thing. If one human invention and institution be admitted, 
though seemingly never so innocent, as this of washing hands, “behold, a troop 
comes,” a door is opened for “many other such like things.” 

3rd. He reproves them for “laying aside the commandment of God,” and 
overlooking that, not urging that in their preaching, and in their discipline 
conniving at the violation of that, as if that were no longer of force, ver. 8. 
Note, It is the mischief of impositions that too often they who are zealous for 
them have little zeal for the essential duties of religion, but can contentedly 
see them laid aside. Nay, they rejected “the commandment of God,” ver. 9. 
You do fairly disannul and abolish the commandment of God; and even by 
your traditions make“ the Word of God of none effect,” ver. 13. God’s statutes 
shall not only lie forgotten, as antiquated, obsolete laws, but they shall in effect 
stand repealed, that their traditions may take place. They were intrusted to 
expound the law, and to enforce it; and, under pretence of using that power, 
they violated the law, and dissolved the bonds of it—destroying the text with 
the comment. 

This he gives them a particular instance of, and a flagrant one: God com- 
manded children to honour their parents, not only by the law of Moses, but 
antecedent to that, by the law of nature; and whoso revileth, or speaketh evil 
of father or mother, ‘let him die the death,” ver. 4. From whence it is easy to 
infer that it is the duty of children, if their parents be poor, to relieve them 
according to their ability; and if those children are worthy to die that curse 
their parents, much more those that starve them. But if aman will but con- 
form himself in all points to the tradition of the elders, they will find him out 
an expedient by which he may be discharged from this obligation, ver. 11. If 
his parents be in want, and he has wherewithal to help them, but has no mind 
to do it, let him swear by the corban, that is, by the gold of the temple, and the 
gift upon the altar, that his parents shall not be profited by him, that he will 
not relieve them; and if they ask any thing of him let him tell them this, and it 
is enough; as if by the obligation of this wicked vow, he had discharged him- 
self from the obligation of God’s holy law; thus Dr. Hammond understands it. 
And it is said to be an ancient canon of the rabbins, ‘that vows take place in 
things commanded by the law, as well as in things indifferent ;’ so that if a 
man makes a vow which cannot be ratified without breaking a commandment, 
the vow must be ratified, and the commandment violated; so Dr. Whitby. 
Such doctrine as this the papists teach, discharging children from all obliga- 
tion to their parents by their monastical vow s, and their entrance into religion 
as they call it. He concludes, and “ many such like things do ye.” Where will 
men stop when once they have made the Word of God give way to their tra- 
dition? These eager imposers of such ceremonies, at first only made light of 
God’s commandments, in comparison with their traditions, but afterwards 
made yoid God’s commandments, if they stood in competition with them. And 
all this, in etfect, Isaiah prophesied of them; what he said of the hypocrites of 
his own day, was applicable to the scribes and Pharisees, ver. 6. Note, When 
we see and complain of the wickedness of the present times, yet we do not 
inquire wisely of that matter, if we say that all the former days were better 
than these, #ccl. vii. 10, The worst of hypocrites and eyil doers have had 
their predecessors. 

2. He instructs the people concerning the principles upon which this cere- 
mony was grounded; and it was requisite that this part of his discourse should 
be public, for it related to daily practice, and was designed to rectify a great 
mistake which the people were led into by their elders; he therefore * called 
the people unto him,” ver. 14, and bade them “hear and understand.” Note, It 
is not enough for the common people to hear, but they must understand what 
they hear. When Christ would run down the tradition of the Pharisees about 
washing before meat, he strikes at the opinion which was the root of it. Note, 
Corrupt customs are best cured by rectifying corrupt notions. Now that 
which he goes about to set them right in is, what the pollution is which we are 
in danger of being damaged by, ver. 15. 1st. Not by the meat we eat, though 
it be eaten with unwashen hands, that is but from without, and goes through 
aman. But, 2nd. It is by the breaking out of the corruption that is in our 
hearts; the mind and conscience is defiled, guilt is contracted, and we become 
odious in the sight of God by that which comes out of us; our wicked thoughts 
and affections, words and actions, these defile us, and these only; our care 
must therefore be to wash our hearts from wickedness. 

3. He gives his disciples, in private, an explication of the instructions he gave 
the people. They asked him when they had him by himself “concerning the 
parable,” ver. 17; for to them it seems it was a parable. Now, in answer to 
their inquiry, Ist. He reproves their dulness: “ Are ye so without understand- 
ing also?” Are you dull also; as dull as the people that cannot understand, 
as dull as the Pharisees that willnot? Are ye so dull? He doth not expect 
they should understand every thing ; but, Are you so weak as not to under- 
stand this ? 2nd. He explains this truth to them, that they might perceive it, and 
then they would believe it, for it carried its own evidence along with it. Some 
truths prove themselves, if they be but rightly explained and apprehended. If 
we understand the spiritual nature of God, and of his law, and what it is that 
is offensive to him, and distits us for communion with him, we shall soon per- 
ceive, Kirst. That that which we eat ane drink cannot defile us so as to call | 
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for any religious washing; it goes into the stomach, and 
digestions and secretions that nature has appointed, and what there may be in 
it that is defiling, it is voided and gone. “ Meats for the belly, and the belly 
for meats ; but God shall destroy both it and them.”’ But, Secondly. It is that 
which comes out from the heart, the corrupt heart, that defiles us; as by the 
ceremonial law, whatsoever (almost) comes out of a man, defiles him, Lev. xv. 23 
Deu. xxiii. 13; so what comes out trom the mind of a man, is that which defiles 
him before God, and calls for a religious washing, ver. 21. “ From within, out 
of the heart of men,” which they boast of the goodness of, and think is the best 
part of them, thence that which defiles doth proceed, thence comes all the mis- 
chief; as a corrupt fountain sends forth corrupt streams, so doth a corrupt 
heart send forth corrupt reasonings, corrupt appetites and passions, and all 
those wicked words and actions which are produced by them. Divers par- 
ticulars are instanced in, as in Matthew ; we had one there which is not here, 
and that is false witness-bearing ; but here are seven mentioned here, to be 
added to those we had there. 1st. “ Covetousnesses,” for it is plural; wAcovefar, 
‘immoderate desires’ of more of the wealth of the world, and the gratifications 
of sense, and still more, still erying, Give, give. Hence we read of a heart 
“exercised with covetous practices,” 2 Pet.ii.14. 2nd. ‘* Wickedness,” rovnprat, 
malice, and hatred, and ill-will, a desire to do mischief, and a delight in mis- 
chief done. 3rd. “ Deceit,” which is wickedness covered and disguised, that it 
may be the more securely and effectually committed. 4th. ‘ Lasciviousness,” 
that filthiness and foolish talking which the apostle condemns; the eye full of 
adultery, and all wanton dalliances. 5th. The “ evil eye,” that is, the envious 
eye, and the covetous eye, grudging others the good we give them, or do for 
them, Pr. xxiii. 6; or grieving at the good they do or enjoy. 6th, “ Pride,” 
urepnpava, exalting ourselves in our own conceit above others, and looking 
down with scorn and contempt upon others. 7th. “ Foolishness,’ ahpoovvy, im- 
prauenee, inconsideration; some understand it especially of vain-glorious 
boasting, which St. Paul calls foolishness, 2 Cor. xi. 1, 19, because it is here 
joined with price. I rather take it for that rashness in speaking and acting 
which is the cause of so much evil. Ill thinking is put first, as that which is 
the spring of all our commissions; and unthinking put last, as that which is 
the spring of all our omissions. Of all these he concludes, ver. 23, First. That 
they “come from within,” from the corrupt nature, the carnal mind, the evil 
treasure in the heart. Justly it is said that the “ inward part is very wickedness,” 
it must needs be so, when all this comes from within. Secondly. That “ they 
defile the man ;” they render a man unfit for communion with God; they bring 
a stain upon the conscience ; and, if not mortified and rooted out, will shut men 
out of the new Jerusalem, into which no unclean thing shall enter. 


24 And from thence he arose, and went into the 
borders of Tyre and Sidon, and entered into an 
house, and would have no man know zt: but he 
could not be hid. 25 For a certain woman, whose 
young daughter had an unclean spirit, heard of him, 
and came and fell at his feet: 26 The woman was 
a Greek, a Syrophenician by nation; and she be- 
sought him that he would cast forth the devil out of 
her daughter. 27 But Jesus said unto her, Let the 
children first be filled: for it is not meet to take the 
children’s bread, and to cast it unto the dogs. 28 
And she answered and said unto him, Yes, Lord: 
yet the dogs under the table eat of the children’s 
crumbs. 29 And he said unto her, For this saying 
go thy way ; the devil is gone out of thy daughter. 
30 And when she was come to her house, she found 
the devil gone out, and her daughter laid upon the 
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See here, I. How humbly Christ was pleased to conceal himself. Never man 
was so cried up as he was in Galilee; and therefore to teach us, though not to 
decline any opportunity of doing good, yet not to be fond of popular applause, 
“he arose from thence and went into tis borders of ‘Tyre and Sidon,” where 
he was little known, and there he entered, not into a synagogue, or place of 
concourse, but into a private house, and he “ would have no man know it,” 
because it was foretold concerning him, “he shall not strive nor cry, neither 
shall his voice be heard in the streets.” Not but that he was willing to preach 
and heal here as well as in other places, but for this he would be sought unto. 
Note, As there is a time to appear, so there is a time to retire; or, he would 
not be known, because he was upon the borders of Tyre and Sidon, among 
Gentiles, to whom he would not be so forward to shew himself, as to the 
tribes of Israel, whose glory he was to be. 

Il. How graciously he was pleased to manifest himself notwithstanding. 
Though he would not carry a harvest of miraculous cures into those parts, yet 
it should seem he came on purpose to drop a handful, to let fall this one which 
we have here an account of. “ He could not be hid;” for though a candle may 
be put under a bushel, the sun cannot. Christ was too well known to be lons 
incognito,— unknown,’ any where; the oil of gladness which he was anointed 
with, like the ointment of the right hand, would betray itself, and fill the house 
with its odours. Those that had only heard his fame, could not converse with 
him but they would soon say, This must be Jesus. Now observe, 

First. The application made to him by a poor woman in distress and trouble. 
She was a Gentile, a Greek, a stranger to the commonwealth of Israel, an 
alien to the covenant of promise ; she was, by extraction, a Syrophenician, and 
not in any degree proselyted to the Jewish religion; she had a daughter, a 
young daughter, that was possessed with the devil. How many and grievous 
are the calamities that young children are subject to! Her address was 
1. Very humble pressing, and importunate; she “‘ heard of him, and came and 
fell at his feet.” Note, Those that would obtain mercy from Christ, must 
throw themselves at his feet, that is, must refer themselves to him, humble 
themselves before him, and give sh themselves to be ruled by him. Christ 
never put any from him that fell at his feet, which a poor trembling soul may 
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do that has’not boldness and confidence to throw itself into his arms. 2. It 
was very particular; she tells him what she wanted; Christ gave poor suppli- 
cants leave to be thus free with him; “she besought him that he would cast 
forth the devil out of her daughter,” ver. 26. Note, The greatest blessing we 
can ask of Christ for our children is, that he would break the power of Satan, 
that is, the power of sin, in their souls; and particularly, that he would cast 
forth the unclean spirit, that they may be temples of the Holy Ghost, and he 
may dwell in them. ’ : 

Secondly. The discouragement he gave to this address, ver. 27. He said unto 
her, “Let the children first be filled.” Let the Jews have all the miracles 
wrought for them that they have occasion for, who are in a particular manner 
God’s chosen people; and let not that which was intended for them be thrown 
to those who are not of God’s family, and who have not that knowledge of him, 
and interest in him, which they have, and who are as dogs in eomparison of 
them, vile and profane; and who are as dogs to them, snarling at them, spiteful 
towards them, and ready to worry them. Note, Where Christ knows the 
faith of poor supplicants to be strong, he sometimes delights to try it, and put 
it to the stretch. But his saying, ‘“ Let the children first be filled,” intimates 
that there was mercy in reserve for the Gentiles, and not far off; for the Jews 
began already to be surfeited with the Gospel of Christ, and some of them had 
desired him to depart out of their coasts. The children begin to play with 
their meat, and their leavings, their loathings, would be a feast for the Gen- 
tiles. The apostles went by this rule, “ Let the children first be filled ;” let 
the Jews have the first offer, and if their full souls loathe this honeycomb, 
“Lo, we turn to the Gentiles.” . 4 f 

Thirdly. The turn she gave to this word of Christ, which made against her, 
and her improvement of it to make for her, ver. 28. She said, “ Yes, Lord,” 
*T own it is true that the children’s bread ought not to be cast to the dogs, but 
they were never denied the crumbs of that bread; nay, it belongs to them, 
and they are allowed a place under the table, that they may be ready to receive 
them. i ask not for a loaf, no, nor for a morsel, only for a crumb; do not 
refuse me that.’ This she speaks, not as undervaluing the mercy, or makin 
light of it in itself, but magnifying the abundance of miraculous cures wit 
Sphich she heard the Jews were feasted, in comparison with which a single 
cure was but asacrumb. ‘Gentiles do not come in crowds, as the Jews do; 
I come alone.’ Perhaps she had heard of Christ’s feeding five thousand lately 
at once, after which, even when they had gathered up the fragments, there 
could not but be some crumbs left for the dogs. 

Fourthly. The grant Christ thereupon made of her request: Is she thus 
humble, thus earnest ? “ For this saying go thy way,” thou shalt have what thou 
camest for, “the devil is gone out of thy daughter,” ver. 29. This encourageth 
us to pray, and not to faint; to continue instant in prayer, not doubting but to 
prevail at last; the vision at the end shall speak and not lie. Christ’s saying it 
was done did it effectually, as at other times his saying, “ Let it be done;” 
for, ver. 20, she came to her house, depending upon the word of Christ that her 
daughter was healed; and so she found it; the devil was gone out. Note, 
Christ can conquer Satan at a distance; and it was not only when the demo- 
niacs saw him that they yielded to his power, as ch. iii. 11, but when they saw 
him not; for the Spirit of the Lord is not bound or bounded. She found her 
daughter, not in any toss or agitation, but very quietly laid on the bed, and 
reposin herself, waiting for her mother’s return to rejoice with her, that she 
was so finely well. 


31 And again, departing from the coasts of Tyre 
and Sidon, he came unto the sea of Galilee, through 
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THE COASTS OF TYRE AND SIDON, 
the midst of the coasts of Decapolis. 32 And they 
bring unto him one that was deaf, and had an im- 
pediment in his speech ; and they beseech him to 
put his hand upon him, 33 And he took him aside 
from the multitude, and put his fingers into his ears, 
and he spit, and touched his tongue; 34 And look- 
ing up to heaven, he sighed, and: saith unto him, 
Ephphatha, that is, Be opened. 35 And straight- 
way his ears were opened, and the string of his 
tongue was loosed, and he spake plain. 36 And he 
charged them that they should tell no man: but the 


more he charged them, so much the more a great 
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| deal they published 7¢ ; 37 And were beyond mea- 
sure astonished, saying, He hath done all things 
well: he maketh both the deaf to hear, and the 


dumb to speak. 


Our Lord Jesus seldom stayed long in a place, for he knew where his work 
lay, and attended the changes of it. When he had cured the woman of 
Canaan’s daughter, he had done what he had to do in that place, and therefore 
presently left those parts, and returned “to the sea of Galilee,” whereabout 
his usual residence was; yet did not come directly thither, but fetched a com- 
pass “through the midst of the coasts of Decapolis,” which lay mostly on the 
other side Jordan: such long walks did our Lord Jesus take, when he “ went 
about doing good.” Now here we have the story of a cure that Christ wrought, 
which is not recorded by any other of the evangelists; it is of one that was 
deaf and dumb. 5 

I. His case was sad, ver. 32. There were those that brought “to him one 
that was deaf,” some think born deaf, and then he must be dumb of course; 
others think by some distemper, or disaster, he was become deaf, or at least 
thick of hearing; and he “ had an impediment in his speech.” He was poy:Aados ; 
some think he was quite dumb, others that he could not speak but with great 
difficulty to himself, and so as scarcely to be understood by those that heard 
him; he was tongue-tied, so that he was perfectly unfit for conversation, and 
deprived both of the pleasure and of the profit of it; he had not the satisfac- 
tion either of hearing other people talk, or of telling hisown mind. Let us take 
oceasion from hence to give thanks to God for preserving to us the sense of 
hearing, especially that we may be capable of hearing the word of God; and 
the faculty of speech, especially that we may be capable of speaking God’s 
praises ; and let us look with compassion upon those that are deaf or dumb, 
and treat them with great tenderness. They that brought this poor man to 
Christ, besought him that he would “ put his hand upon him,” as the prophets 
did upon those whom they blessed in the name of the Lord. It is not said they 
besought him to cure him, but “to put his hand upon him,” to take cognizance 
of his case, and put forth his power to do to him as he pleased. 

Il. His cure was solemn, and some of the circumstances of it were singular. 

First. Christ “took him aside from the multitude,” ver. 33. Ordinarily he 
wrought his miracles publicly before all the people, to shew that they would 
bear the strictest scrutiny and inspection; but this he did privately, to shew 
that he did not seek his own glory, and to teach us to avoid every thing that 
savours of ostentation. Let us learn of Christ to be humble, and to do good 
where no eye sees but his that is all eye. 

Secondly. Heused more significant actions in the doing of this cure than usual. 
1. He “ put his fingers into his ears,” as if he would syringe them, and fetch out 
that which stopped them up. 2. He spit upon his own finger, and then “ touched 
his tongue,” as if he would moisten his mouth, and so loosen that with which 
his tongue was tied; these were no causes that could in the least contribute to 
his cure, but only signs of the exerting of that power which Christ had in him- 
self to cure him, for the encouraging his faith, and theirs that brought him. 
The application was all from himself, it was his own fingers that he put into 
his ears, and his own spittle that he put upon his tongue; for he alone heals. 

Thirdly. He looked up to heaven, to give his Father the praise of what he 
did; for he sought his praise, and did his will, and, as Mediator, acted in de- 

endence on him, and with an eye to him. Thus he signified that it was by a 

ivine power, a power he had as the Lord from heaven, and brought with him 
thence, that he did this; for the hearing ear, and the seeing eye, the Lord has 
made, and can remake, even both of them. He also hereby directed his patient, 
who could see, though he could not hear, to look up to heaven for relief. 
Moses, with his stammering tongue, is directed to look that way, #2. iv. 11. 
“Who hath made man’s mouth? or who maketh the dumb, or deaf, or the 
seeing, or blind? Have not I the Lord?” 

Fourthly. He sighed; not as if he found any difficulty in working this 
miracle, or obtaining power to do it from his Father; but thus he expresseth 
his pity of the miseries of human life, and his sympathy with the aftlicted in 
their afflictions, as one that was himself touched with the feeling of their in- 
firmities. And as to this man, he sighed, not because he was loath to do him 
this kindness, or did it with reluctancy ; but because of the many temptations 
which he would be exposed to, and the sins he would be in danger of, the 
tongue sins, after the restoring of his speech to him, which before he was free 
from. He had better be tongue-tied still, unless he have grace to keep his 
tongue as with a bridle, Ps. xxxix. 1. 

Fifthly. He said, “ Ephphatha, that is, Be opened.” This was nothing that 
looked like spell, or charm, such as they used that had familiar spirits, who 
peeped and muttered, Jsa. viii. 19. Christ speaks as one having auinbrhen and 
power went along with the word. “Be opened” served both parts of the cure; 
‘Let the ears be opened, let the lips be opened, let him hear and speak freely, 
and let the restraint be taken offf and the effect was answerable, ver. 35; 
“‘ straightway his ears were opened, and the string of his tongue loosed,” and 
all was well; and happy he who, as soon as he had his hearing and speech, had 
the blessed Jesus so near him to converse with. 

Now this cure was, 1. A proof of Christ’s being the Messiah, for it was fore- 
told that by his power ‘the ears of the deaf should be unstopped, and the 
tongue of the dumb should be made to sing,” Jsa. xxxv. 5, 6. 2. It was a speci- 
men of the operations of his Gospel upon the minds of men. The great com- 
mand of the Gospel and grace of Christ to poor sinners is, “‘ Ephphatha, Be 
opened.” Grotius applies it thus, that the internal impediments of the mind 
are removed by the Spirit of Christ, as those bodily impediments were by the 
word of his power. e opens the heart, as he did dia’s, and thereby opens 
the ear to receive the Word of God, and opens the mouth in prayer and 
praises. 

Sixthly. He ordered it to be kept very private; but it was made very public. 
1. It was his humility, that “he charged them they should tell no man,” ver. 36. 
Most men will proclaim their own goodness, or at least desire that others 
should proclaim it; but Christ, though he was himself in no danger of being 
puffed up with it, yet, knowing that we are, would thus set us an example of 
self-denial, as in other things, so especially in praise and applause. We should 
take pleasure in doing good, but not in its being known. 2. It was their zeal, 
that though he charged them to say nothing of it, yet “they published it’ 
before Christ would haye had it published; but they meant hontstty and 
therefore it is to be reckoned rather an act of indiscretion than an act of dis- 
obedience, ver. 37. But they that told it, and they that heard it, “were beyond 
measure astonished,” v7eprepicows, ‘more than above measure ;’ they were 
prcuna affected with it, and this was said by every eel it was the com- 
mon verdict, “He hath done all things well,” ver. 37; whereas there were 
those that hated and persecuted him as an evil-doer, they are ready to witness 
for him, not only that he has done no evil, but that he has done a great deal of 
good, and has done it well, modestly and humbly, and very devoutly, and all 
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gratis, “ without money and without price,” which added to the lustre of his 
good works. “He maketh both the deaf to hear, and the dumb to speak,” and 
that is well; it is well for them, it is well for their relations, to whom they had 
been a burthen; and therefore they are inexcusable who speak ill of him. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


In this chapter we have, I. Christ’s miraculous feeding four thousand with seven loaves 
and a few small fishes, ver. 19. II. His refusing to give the Pharisees a sign from 
heaven, ver. 10—13. III. His cautioning his disciples to take heed of the leaven of 
Pharisaism, and Herodianism, ver. 14—21. IV. His giving sight to a blind man at 
Bethsaida, ver. 22—26. V. Peter’s confession of him, ver. 27—30. VI. The notice he 
gave his disciples of his own approaching sufferings, ver. 31—33; and the warning he 
gaye them to prepare for sufferings likewise, ver. 34—38. 


N those days the multitude 
being very great, and having 
nothing to eat, Jesus called 


, saith unto them, 
\\s), compassion on the multi- 
tude, because they have now 
‘!//D, been with me three days, 
YZ and have nothing to eat: 

VS” 3 And if I send them away 
fasting to their own houses, they will faint by the 
way : for divers of them came from far. 4 And his 
disciples answered him, From whence can a man 
satisfy these men with bread here in the wilderness ? 
5 And he asked them, How many loaves have ye? 
And they said, Seven. 6 And he commanded the 
people to sit down on the ground: and he took the 
seven loaves, and gave thanks, and brake, and gave 
to his disciples to set before them ; and they did set 
them before the people. 7 And they had a few 
small fishes: and he blessed, and commanded to set 
them also before them. 8 So they did eat, and were 
filled: and they took up of the broken meat that 
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was left seven baskets. 9 And they that had eaten 
were about four thousand: and he sent them away. 


We had the story of a miracle very like this before in this Gospel, ch. vi. 35, 
and of this same miracle, Mat. xv. 32; and here is little or Ino addftion or 
alteration as to the circumstances ; yet, observe, 

I. That our Lord Jesus was mightily followed: “The multitude was very 
great,” ver. 1; LN ie coc pag the wicked arts of the scribes and Pharisees 
to blemish him, and to blast his interest, the common people, who had more 
honesty, and therefore more true wisdom than their leaders, kept up their 
high thoughts of him. We may eu ppese this multitude were generally of the 
meaner sort of people; with such Christ conversed and was familiar ; for thus 
he humbled himself, and made himself of no reputation, and thus encouraged 
the meanest to come to him for life and grace. 

II. Those that followed him underwent a great deal of difficulty in followin 
him; “they were with him three days, and had nothing to eat ;” that was ee 
service: never let the Pharisees say that ‘ Christ’s disciples fast not.” It is 
likely there were those that brought some food with them from home, but by 
this time it was all spent, and they hed a great way home, and yet they con- 
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tinued with Christ, and did not speak of leaving him till he spoke of dismissing 
them. Note, True zeal makes nothing of hardships in the way of duty. They 
that have a full feast for their souls may be content with slender provision for 
their bodies. It was an old saying among the puritans, ‘ Brown bread and the 
Gospel is good fare,’ 

II. As Christ has a compassion for all that are in wants and straits, so he 
has a special concern for those that are reduced to straits by their zeal and 
diligence in attending on him. Christ said, “I have compassion on the multi- 
tude ;” whom the proud Pharisees looked upon with disdain, the humble Jesus 
looked upon with pity and tenderness; and thus must we “honour all men.” 
But that which he chiefly considers is, ‘they have been with me three days, 
and have nothing to eat.” Whatever losses we sustain, or hardships we go 
through, for Christ’s sake, and in love to him, he will take care they shall be 
made up to us, one way or other: “they that seek the Lord shall not” long 
“want any good a Ps. xxxiv. 10. Observe with what sympathy Christ 
saith, ver. 3, “If L send them away fasting to their own houses, they will faint 
by the way,” for hunger. Christ knows and considers our frame; and he is for 
the body; if with it we glorify him, verily we shall be fed. He considered that 
many “‘of them came from far,” and had a great way home. When we see 
multitudes attending upon the word preached, it is comfortable to think that 
Christ knows whence they all come, though we do not: “I know thy works, 
and where thou dwellest,” Rev. ii. 13. Christ would by no means have them 
go home fasting, for he doth not use to send those empty away from him that in 
aright manner attend on him. 

IV. The doubts of Christians are sometimes made to work for the magnify- 
ing of the power of Christ. The disciples could not imagine whence so many 
men should be satisfied with bread here in this wilderness, ver. 4. That there- 
fore must needs be wonderful, and appear so much the more so, which the dis- 
ciples looked upon as impossible. 

. Christ’s time to act for the relief of his people is when things are brought 
to the last extremity ; when they were ready to faint, Christ provided for them; 
that he might not invite them to follow him for the loaves, he did not supply 
them but when they were utterly reduced, and then “he sent them away.” 

VI. The bounty of Christ is inexhaustible; and to evidence that, Christ re- 
peated this miracle, to shew that he is still the same for the succour and supply 
of his people that attend upon him: his favours are renewed, as our wants and 
necessities are. In the former miracle Christ used all the bread he had, which 
were five loaves, and fed all the guests he had, which were five thousand; and 
so he did now; though he might have said, if five loaves would feed five thou- 
sand, four may feed four thousand; he took all the seven loaves, and fed with 
them the four thousand, for he would teach us to take things as they are, and 
accommodate ourselves to them; to use what we have, and make the best of 
that which is: here it was as in the dispensing of the manna, “he that gathered 
much had nothing over, and he that gathered little had no lack.” 

VIL. In our Father’s house, in our Master’s house, “there is bread enough, 
and to spare;” there is a fulness in Christ, which he communicates to all that 
passeth through his hands; so that from it we receive, and “ grace for grace,” 
Jno.i. 16. Those need not fear wanting that have a Christ to live upon. 

VILL. It is good for those that follow Christ to keep together; these fol- 
lowers of Christ continued in a body, four thousand of them together, and 
Christ fed them all; Christ’s sheep must abide by the flock, and go forth by 
their footsteps, and verily they shall be fed. 


10 And straightway he entered into a ship with 
his disciples, and came into the parts of Dalmanutha. 
11 And the Pharisees came forth, and began to 
question with him, seeking of him a sign from hea- 
ven, tempting him. 12 And he sighed deeply in 
his spirit, and saith, Why doth this generation seek 
after a sign? verily I say unto you, There shall no 
sign be given unto this generation. 13 And he left 
them, and entering into the ship again departed to 
the other side. 14 Now the disciples had forgotten 
to take bread, neither had they in the ship with them 
more than one loaf. 15 And he charged them, say- 
ing, Take heed, beware of the leaven of the Phari- 
sees, and of the leaven of Herod. 16 And they 
reasoned among themselves, saying, [¢ 7s because we 
have no bread. 17 And when Jesus knew 7, he 
saith unto them, Why reason ye, because ye have 
no bread? perceive ye not yet, neither understand ? 
have ye your heart yet hardened? 18 Having eyes, 
see ye not? and having ears, hear ye not? and do 
ye not remember? 19 When I brake the five loaves 
among five thousand, how many baskets full of frag- 
ments took ye up? ‘They say unto him, Twelve. 
20 And when the seven among four thousand, how 
many baskets full of fragments took ye up? And 
they said, Seven. 21 And he said unto them, How 
is it that ye do not understand ? 


Still Christ is upon motion; now he visits the parts of Dalmanutha, that no 
corner of the land of Israel might say but that they had had his presence with 
them. He came thither by ship, yer. 13; but meeting with occasions of dispute 
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there, and not with opportunities of doing good, he entered into the ship again, 
ver. 13, and came back. In these verses we are told, : : 

First. How he refused to gratify the Pharisees who challenged him to give 
them “a sign from heaven.” ‘They “came forth” on purpose to “ question with 
him,” not to propose questions to him that they might learn of him, but to cross 
questions with him that they might ensnare him. ; ; 

1. They demanded of him “a sign from heaven,” as if the signs he gave them 
on earth, which were more familiar to them, and were more capable of being 
examined and inquired into, were not sufficient. There was “a sign from hea- 
yen” at his baptism, in the descent of the dove, and the voice, Mat. iii. 16, 175 it 
was public enough; and if they had attended John’s baptism, as they ought to 
have done, they might themselves have seen it. Afterwards, when he was 
nailed to the cross, they prescribed a new sign, “Let him come down from the 
cross, and we will believe him;” thus obstinate infidelity will still have some- 
thing to say, though never so unreasonable. They demanded this sign, “ tempt- 
ing him,” not in hopes he would give it them, that they might be satisfied, but 
in hopes he would not, that they might imagine themselves to have a pretence 
for their infidelity. 4 

2. He denied them their demand. ‘Ife sighed deeply in his spirit,” ver. 12; 
‘he groaned,’ so some; “ being grieved for the hardness of their hearts,” and the 
little influence that his preaching and miracles had had upon them. Note, The 
infidelity of those that have long enjoyed the means of conviction, is a great 
grief to the Lord Jesus; it troubles him that sinners should thus stand in their 
own light, and put a bar in their own door, Ist. He expostulates with them 
upon this demand: ‘f Why doth this generation seek after a sign?” This gene- 
ration, that is so unworthy to have the Gospel brought to it, and to have any 
sign accompanying it; “this generation,” that so greedily swallows the tradi- 
tions of the elders without the confirmation of any sign at all; “this generation,” 
into which, by the calculating of the times prefixed in the Old Testament, they 
might easily perceive that the coming of the Messiah must fall; ‘this genera- 
tion,” that has had such plenty of sensible and merciful signs given them in the 
eure of their sick, what an absurdity is it for them to desire a sign? 2nd, He 
refuseth to answer their demand: “ Verily I say unto you, there shall no sign,” 
no such sign, “be given to this generation.” When God spoke to particular 
persons in a particular case, out of the road of his common dispensation, they 
were encouraged to ask a sign, as Gideon and Ahaz; but when he speaks in 
general to all, as in the law and Gospel, sending each with their own evidence, 
it is presumption to prescribe other signs than what he has given: “ Shall 
any teach God knowledge?” He denied them, and then left them, as men 
not fit to be talked with; if they will not be convinced, they shall not; leave 
them to their strong delusions. i 

Secondly. How he warned his disciples against the leaven of the Pharisees 
and of Herod. Observe here, 

1. What the caution was, ver. 15: ‘ Take heed, beware,” lest Pfs partake 

of the leaven of the Pharisees,” lest ye embrace the tradition of the elders, 
which they are so wedded to; lest ye be proud, and hypocritical, and ceremo- 
nious, like them; Matthew adds, “and of the Sadducees;” Mark adds, “and of 
Herod,” whence some gather that Herod and his courtiers were Senet. Sad- 
ducees, that is, deists, men of no religion. Others give this sense: the Phari- 
sees demanded “a sign from heaven,” and Herod, he was long desirous to see 
some miracle wrought by Christ, Zw. xxiii. 7, such as he should prescribe; so 
that the leaven of both was the same; they were unsatisfied with the signs 
they had, and would have others, of their own devising; ‘Take heed of this 
leaven,’ saith Christ; ‘be convinced by the miracles you have seen, and covet 
not to see more.’ 

2. How they misunderstood this caution. It seems, at their putting to sea 
this time, they “had forgotten to take bread, and had not in their ap more 
than one loaf,” ver. 14. When therefore Christ bade them “‘beware of the lea- 
ven of the Pharisees,” they understood it as an intimation to them not to apply 
themselves to any of the Pharisees for relief when they came to the other side, 
for they had lately been offended at them for eating with ‘ unwashen hands.’ 
“They reasoned among themselves” what should be the meaning of this caution, 
and concluded, ‘“‘It is because we have no bread.” ‘He saith this to reproach 
us for being so careless as to go to sea, and go among strangers, with but one 
loaf of bread; he doth in effect tell us we must be brought to short allowance, 
and must eat our bread by weight.’ They reasoned it; dueAoy:cov70, they disputed 
about it ; one said, ‘It was along of you,’ and the other said, * It was along of you, 
that we are soill provided for this voyage;’ thus distrust of God makes Christ’s 
disciples quarrel among themselves. I ; 

3. he reproof Christ gave them for their uneasiness in this matter, as it 
argued a disbelief of his power to supply them, notwithstanding the abundant 
experience they had had of it. The reproof is given with some warmth, for he 
knew their hearts, and knew they needed to be thus soundly chidden; ** Perceive 
ye not yet, neither understand,” that which you have had so many demonstra- 
tions of ? “ Have ye your hearts yet hardened,” so as that nothing will make 
any impression upon them, or bring them to compliance with your Master’s 
designs? “ Having eyes, see you not” that which is plain before your eyes? 
“Having ears, hear ye not” that which yon have been so often told? ow 
strangely stupid and senseless are you? “Do ye not remember” that which 
was done but the other day, “ when I brake the five loaves among the five 
thousand,” and soon after the “seven loaves among the four thousand?” Do 
ye not remember “ how many baskets full ye took up” of the fragments? Yes, 
they did remember, and could tell that they took up twelve baskets full one 
time, and seven another. Why, then, saith he, “ How is it that ye do not under- 
stand?” As if he that multiplied five loaves, and seven, could not multiply 
one; they seemed to suspect that that one was not matter enough to work upon, 
if he should have a mind to entertain his hearers a third time; and if that was 
their thought, it was indeed a very senseless one, as if it were not all alike to 
the Lord to save by many or few, and as easy to make one loaf to feed five 
thousand as five. It was therefore proper to mind them not only of the suffi- 
ciency, but of the overplus, of the former meals; and justly were they chidden 
for not understanding what Christ therein designed, and what they from thence 
might have learned. Note, Ist. The experiences we have had of God’s good- 
ness to us in the way of duty greatly aggravate our distrust of him, which is 
therefore very provoking to ihe Lord Jesus. 2nd. Our not understanding the 
true intent and meaning of God's favours to us, is equivalent to our not remem- 
bering them. 3rd. We are therefore overwhelmed with present cares and dis- 
trusts, because we do not understand and remember what we have known and 
seen of the power and goodness of our Lord Jesus. It would be a great sup- 
port to us to consider the days of old, and we are wanting both to God and 
ourselves if we do not. 4th. When we thus forget the works of God, and dis- 
trust him, we should chide ourselves severely for it, as Christ doth his disciples 
ee . ate Lthus without understanding ? How is it that my heart is thus 

nardene 


22 And he cometh to Bethsaida; and they bring 


a blind man unto him, and besought him to touch 
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him. 23 And he took the blind man by the hand, 
and led him out of the town; and when he had spit 
on his eyes, and put his hands upon him, he asked 
him if he saw ought. 24 And he looked up, and 
said, I see men as trees, walking. 25 After that he 
put Ads hands again upon his eyes, and made him 
look up: and he was restored, and saw every man 
clearly. 26 And he sent him away to his house, 
saying, Neither go into the town, nor tell 2 to any 
in the town. 


_ This cure is related only by this evangelist, and there is something singular 
in the circumstances. 

First. Here is a blind man brought to Christ by his friends, with a desire that 
he would touch him, ver. 22. Here appears the faith of those that brought him ; 
they doubted not but one touch of Christ’s hand would recover him his sight ; 
but the man himself shewed not that earnestness for, or expectation of a cure 
that other blind men did. If those that are spiritually blind do not pray for 
themselves, yet let their friends and relations pray for them, that Christ would 
be pleased to touch them. 

Secondly. Here is Christ leading this blind man, ver. 23, He did not bid his 

friends lead him, but (which speaks his wonderful condescension) he himself 
“took him by the hand and led him,” to teach us to be, as Job was, “ eyes to the 
blind,” Job xxix. 15. Never had poor blind man such a leader. He led him 
“ out of the town:” had he herein only designed privacy, he might haye led him 
into a house, into an inner chamber, and have cured him there; but he intended 
hereby to upbraid Bethsaida with the mighty works that had in vain been done 
in her, Mat. xi. 21, and was telling her in effect she was unworthy to have any 
more done within her walls. Perhaps Christ took the blind man “ out of the 
town,” that he might have a larger prospect in the open fields to try his sight 
with, than he could have in the close streets. 
_ Thirdly. Here is the cure of the blind man, by that blessed oculist who came 
into the world to “ preach the recovering of sight to the blind,” Lu, iy. 18, and 
to give what he preached. In this cure we may observe, 1. That Christ used 
a sign; he “spit on his eyes,” (‘spit into them,’ so some,) “and put his hands 
upon him.” He could have cured him, as he did others, with a word speaking; 
but thus he was pleased to assist his faith, which was very weak, and to help 
him against his unbelief. And this spittle signified the eye-salve wherewith 
Christ anoints the eyes of those that are spiritually blind, Rev. iii. 18. 2. ‘That 
the cure was wrought gradually, which was not usual in Christ’s miracles. He 
“asked him if he saw aught,” ver. 23; let him tell what condition his sight wag 
in, for the satisfaction of those about him; “and he looked up,” so far he re- 
covered his sight that he could open his eyes, and he said, “I see men as trees 
walking ;” he could not distinguish men from trees, otherwise than that he could 
discern them to move. He had some glimmerings of sight, and betwixt him and 
the sky could perceive a man erect, like a tree, but could not discern the form 
thereof, Job iv. 16. But, 3. It was soon completed: Christ never doth his 
work by the halves, nor leaves it till he can say, “It is finished.” ‘ He put his 
hands again upon his eyes,” to disperse the remaining darkness, and then bade 
him look up again, and he “saw every man clearly,” ver. 25. 

Now Christ took this way, Ist. Because he would not tie himself to a method, 
but would shew with what liberty he acted in all he did. He did not cure by 
rote, as | may say, and in a road, but varied as he thought fit. Providence gains 
the same end in different ways, that men may attend its motions with an im- 
plicit faith. 2nd, Because it should be to the patient according to his faith; 
and perhaps this man’s faith was at first very weak, but afterwards gathered 
strength, and accordingly his cure was. Not that Christ always went by this 
rule, but thus he would sometimes put a rebuke upon those who came to him 
doubting. 3rd. Thus Christ would shew how, and in what method, those are 
healed by his grace, who by nature are spiritually blind; at first their know- 
ledge is confused, they ‘‘see men as trees walking,” but, like the light of the 
morning, it shines more and more to the perfect day,” and then they “see all 
things clearly,” Pr. iv. 18. Let us inquire then if we see aught of those things 
which faith is the substance and evidence of ; and if through grace we see any 
thing of them, we may hope that we shall see yet more and more, for Jesus 
Christ will perfect for ever those that are sanctified. . 

Fourthly. The directions Christ gave the man he had cured, not to “tell it to 
| in the town” of Bethsaida, nor so much as to “go into the town,” where pro- 
bably there were some expecting him to come back, who had seen Christ lead 
him out of the town; but having been eye-wituesses of so many miracles, had not 
so much as the curiosity to follow him: let not such be gratified with the sight 
of him when he was cured, that would not shew so much respect to Christ as 
to go astep out of town to see this cure wrought. Christ doth not forbid him 
to tell it to others, but he must not “tell it to any in the town.” Slighting 
Christ’s favours is forfeiting them; and Christ will make those know the 
worth of their privileges by the want of them, that would not know them 
otherwise. Bethsaida, in the day of her visitation, would not know the things 
that Delonge? to her peace, and now they are hid from her eyes. They will 
not see, and therefore shall not see. 


27 And Jesus went out, and his disciples, into 
the towns of Czesarea Philippi: and by the way he 
asked his disciples, saying unto them, Whom do men 
say that Tam? 28 And they answered, John the 
Baptist: but some say, Elias; and others, One of 
the prophets. 29 And he saith unto them, But 
whom say ye that I am? And Peter answereth 
and saith unto him, Thou art the Christ. 380 And 
he charged them that they should tell no man of 
him. 31 And he began to teach them, that the 
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Son of man must suffer many things, and be rejected 
of the elders, and of the chief priests, and scribes, 
and be killed, and after three days rise again. 32 
And he spake that saying openly. And Peter took 
him, and began to rebuke him. 33 But when he 
had turned about and looked on his disciples, he 
rebuked Peter, saying, Get thee behind me, Satan: 
for thou savourest not the things that be of God, 
but the things that be of men. 34 And when he 
had called the people unto him with his disciples also, 
he said unto them, Whosoever will come after me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and 
follow me. 35 For whosoever will save his life shall 
lose it; but whosoever shall lose his life for my sake 
and the gospel’s, the same shall save it. 36 For what 
shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul? 37 Or what shall a man 
give in exchange for his soul? 38 Whosoever 
therefore shall be ashamed of me and of my words 
in this adulterous and sinful generation; of him also 
shall the Son of man be ashamed, when he cometh 


in the glory of his Father with the holy angels. 


We have read a great deal of the doctrine that Christ preached, and the 
miracles he wrought, which were many, and strange, and well attested; of 
various kinds, wrought in several places, to the astonishment of the many that 
were eye-witnesses of them. It is nowtime for us to pause a little, and to con- 
sider what these things mean; the wondrous works, which Christ then forbade 
the publishing of, being recorded in these sacred writings, are thereby published 
to all the world, to us, to all ages. Now, what shall we think of them? Is the 
record of those things designed only for an amusement, or to furnish us with 
matter for discourse? No; certainly “these things are written that we may 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God,” Jno. xx. 31; and this discourse 
Christ had with his disciples, will assist us in making the necessary reflections 
upon the miracles of Christ, and aright use of them. Three things we are 
here taught to infer from the miracles Christ wrought: 

1. Whey prove that he is the true Messiah, the Son of God, and Saviour of the 
world. This the works he did witnessed concerning him; and this his disci- 
ples, who were the eye-witnesses of those works, here profess their belief of ; 
which cannot but bea satisfaction to us in making the same inference trom 
them. 

First. Christ inquired of them what the sentiments of the people were concern- 

ing him: “ Whom do men say that Lam?” ver, 27. Note, ‘Though it is a small 
thing for us to be judged of man’s day, yet it may sometimes do us good to 
know what people say of us; not that we may seek our own glory, but may hear 
of our faults. Christ asked them, not that he might be informed, but that they 
might observe it themselves, and inform one another. 
, Secondly. The account they gave him was such as plainly speaks the high 
opinion the people had of him. ‘Though they came short of the truth, yet they 
were convinced by his miracles that he was an execordnery person, sent from 
the invisible world with a Divine commission. It is probable they would have 
acknowledged him to be the Messiah, if they had not been possessed by their 
teachers with a notion that the Messiah must be a temporal prince, appearing 
in external pomp and power, which the figure Christ made would not comport 
with; yet (whatever the Pharisees said, whose copyhold was touched by the 
strictness and spirituality of his doctrine,) none of the people said he was a 
deceiver, but some said ‘he was John Baptist, others Elias, others one of the 
prophets,” ver. 28. All agree he is one risen from the dead. 

Thirdly. The account they gaye hin of their own sentiments concerning him, 
speaks their abundant satisfaction in him, and in their having left all to follow 
him, which now, after some time of trial, they see no reason to repent. “ But 
whom say ye that Lam?” ‘To this they have an answer ready, “ ‘Thou art the 
Christ ;” the Messiah often promised, and long expected, ver. 29. To. be a 
Christian indeed, is sincerely to believe that Jesus is the Christ, and to act 
accordingly; and that he is so, plainly appears by his wondrous works. This 
they knew, and must shortly publish and maintain; but for the present they 
must keep it secret, ver. 30, till the proof of it was completed, and they 
were completely qualified to maintain it by the pouring out of the Holy Ghost, 
and then let all the house of Israel know assuredly, that God has made this 
same Jesus, whom ye crucified, both Lord and Christ, Acts ii. 36. 

Il. These miracles of Christ take off the offence of the cross, and assure us 
that Christ was in it not conquered, but a conqueror. Now the disciples are 
convinced that Jesus is the Christ, they may bear to hear of his sufferings, 
which Christ now begins to give them notice of, ver. 31. 

First. Christ taught his disciples that he “ must suffer many things.” Though 
they had got over the vulgar error of the Messiah’s being a temporal prince, so 
far as to believe their Master to be the Messiah, notwithstanding his present 
meanness, yet still they retained it so far as to expect that he would shortl 
appear in outward pomp and grandeur, and “ restore the kingdom to Israel ; 
and therefore, to rectify that mistake, Christ here gives them a prospect of the 
contrary; that he must “be rejected of the elders, and the chief priests, and 
the scribes;” who they expected should be brought to own and prefer him ; 
that instead of being crowned, he must “ be killed,” he must be crucified, “and 
after three days he must rise again,” to a heavenly life, and to be no more in 
this world. ‘This he spake “openly,” ver. 32, rappno.e. He said it freely and 
plainly, and did not wrap it up in ambiguous expressions. ‘The disciples might 
easily understand it, if they had not been very much under the power of pre- 
judice. Or, it intimates that he spoke it cheerfully, and without any terror, 
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and would have them to hear it so. He spake that saying boldly, as one that 
not only knew he must suffer and die, but was resolved he would, and made 
it his own act and deed. 

Secondly. Peter opposed it. He “took him, and began to rebuke him.” Here 
Peter shewed more love than discretion; a zeal for Christ and his safety, but 
not according to knowledge. He “took him,” mpooAafopevos aitov. He took 
hold of him, as it were, to stop and hinder him; took him in his arms and 
embraced him, so some understand it; he fell on his neck, as impatient to hear 
that his dear Master should suffer such hard things; or he took him aside pri- 
vately, and began to rebuke him. This was not the language of the least 
authority, but of the greatest affection, of that jealousy for the welfare of those 
we love which is strong as death. Our Lord Jesus allowed his disciples to be 
free with him, but Peter here took too great a liberty. 

Thirdly. Christ checked him for his opposition, ver. 33: “He turned about,” 
as one offended, “and looked on his disciples,” to see if the rest of them were 
of the same mind, and concurred with Peter in this; that if they did, they might 
take the reproof to themselves which he was now about to give to Peter; and 
he said, “ Get thee behind me, Satan.” Peter little thought to have had such a 
sharp rebuke for such a kind dissuasive; but perhaps expected as much com- 
mendation now for his love as he had lately fad for his faith. Note, Christ 
sees that amiss, in what we say and do, which we ourselves are not aware of, 
and knows what manner of spirit we are of, when we ourselves do not. 1. Peter 
spoke as one that did not rightly understand, nor had duly considered the pur- 
poses and counsels of God. hig he saw such proofs, as he every day saw, 
of the power of Christ, he might conclude that he could not be compelled to 
suffer ; the most potent enemies could not overpower him whom diseases and 
deaths, whom winds and waves, and deyils themselves, were forced to obey and. 
yield to; and when he saw so much of the wisdom of Christ every day, he 
might conclude that he would not choose to suffer, but for some very great and’ 
glorious purposes ; and therefore he ought not thus to have contradicted him,. 
but to have acquiesced. He looked upon his death only as a martyrdom, like 
that of the prophets, which he thought might be prevented, if either he would 
take a little care not to provoke the chief priests, or to keep out of the way; 
but he knew not that the thing was necessary for the glory of God, the destrue- 
tion of Satan, and the salvation of man, that the Captain of our salvation must 
be made “ perfect through sufferings,” and so must bring “ many sons to glory.” 
Note, The wisdom of man is perfect folly, when it pretends to give measures 
to the Divine counsels; the cross of Christ, the greatest instance of God's 
power and wisdom, was to some a stumblingblock, and to others foolishness. 
2. Peter spoke as one that did not rightly understand, nor had duly consi- 
dered, the nature of Christ’s kingdom; he took it to be temporal and human, 
whereas it is spiritual and Divine: “Thou savourest not the things that be of 
God, but those that be of men;” ov dpovers,— thou mindest not,’ so the word 
is rendered, Rom. viii. 5. Peter seemed to mind more the things that relate to 
the lower world, and the life that now is, than those which relate to the upper 
world, and the life to come. Minding the things of men more than the things 
of God—our own credit, ease, and safety, more than the things of God and his 
glory and kingdom—is a very great sin,and the root of much sin, and very com- 
mon among Christ’s disciples; and it will appear in suffering times,—those 
times of temptation, when those in whom the things of men have the ascendant 
are in danger of falling off. Non sapis,—‘ Thou art not wise’ (so it may be 
read) ‘in the things of God, but in the things of men.’ Jt is considerable what 
generation we appear wise in, Lu. xvi. 8. It seems policy to shun trouble, but 
ir i ir aa we shun duty, it is fleshly wisdom, 2 Cor. i. 12, and it will be folly 
in the end. 

ILL. These miracles of Christ should engage us all to follow him, whatever i¢ 
cost us; not only as they were confirmations of his mission, but as they were 
explications of aie design, and the tendency of that grace which he came to 
bring; plainly intimating that by his Spirit he would do that for our blind, 
deaf, lame, leprous, diseased, possessed souls, which he did for the bodies of 
those many who in those distresses applied themselves to him. Frequent notice 
had been taken of the great flocking that there was to him for help in various 
cases. Now thisis written that we may believe that he is the great Physician of 
souls, and may become his patients, and submit to his regimen; and here he 
tells us upon what terms we may be admitted; and he “called all the people to 
him,” to hear this, who modestly stood at some distance when he was in private 
conversation with his disciples, his is that which all are concerned to know 
and consider, if they expect Christ should heal their souls. 

First. They must not be indulgent of the ease of the body; for, ver. 34, 
“whosoever will come after me,” for olives cures, as these people do for 
bodily cures, “let him deny himself,” and live a life of self-denial, mortification, 
and contempt of the world; let him not pretend to be his own physician, but 
renounce all confidence in himself and his own righteousness and strength; and 
let him “‘ take up his cross,” conforming himself to the pattern of a crucified 
Jesus,and accommodating himselt to the will of God in all the afflictions he 
lies under; and thus let him continue to “follow me,” as many of those did 
whom Christ healed. ‘Those that will be Christ’s patients must attend on him, 
converse with him, receive instruction and reproot from him, as those did that 
followed him, and must resolve they will never forsake him. 

Secondly. They must not be solicitous, no, not for “the life of the body,” 
when they cannot keep it without quitting Christ, ver. 35. Are we invited by 
the words and works of Christ to follow him, let us sit down and count the 
cost, whether we can prefer our advantages by Christ before life itself, whe- 
ther we can bear to think of losing our life “for Christ’s sake and the Gos- 
pel’s.”. When the devil is drawing away disciples and servants after him, he 
conceals the worst of it, tells them only of the pleasure, but nothing of the 
peril of his service: “ Ye shall not surely die.” But what there is of trouble 
and danger in the service of Christ, he tells us of it before; tells us we shall 
suffer, perhaps we shall die in the cause; and represents the discouragements 
not less, but greater, than commonly they prove, that it may appear he deals 
fairly with us; and he is not afraid we should know the worst, because the 
advantages of his service abundantly suffice to balance the discouragements, if 
we will but impartially set the one over against the other. In short, 

1. We must not dread the loss of our lives, provided it be in the cause of 
Christ, ver. 35: ‘* Whosoever will save his life,” By cecung Christ, and retus- 
ing to come to him, or by disowning or denying him after he has in profession 
come to Christ, he ‘shall lose it,” shall lose the comforts of his natural life, 
the root and fountain of his spiritual life, and all his hopes of eternal life; such 
a bad bargain will he make for himself; ‘but whosoever shall lose his life,” 
shall be truly willing to lose it, shall venture it, shall lay it down when he 
cannot keep it without denying Christ, he “shall save it;” that is, he shail be 
an unspeakable gainer; for the loss of his life shall be made up to him ina 
better life. It is ooked upon to be some kind of recompence to those who lose 
their lives in the service of their prince and country, to have their memories 
honoured, and their families provided for; but what 1s that to the recompence 
which Christ makes in eternal life to all that die for him? 

2. We must dread the loss of our souls, yea, though we should “ gain the 
whole world” by it, ver. 36,37: “For what shall it profit a man, if he should 
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gain the whole world,” and all the wealth, honour and pleasure in it, by deny- 
ing Christ, “and lose his own soul ?” ‘True it is, said Bishop Hooper, the night 
before he suffered martyrdom, ‘that life is sweet, and death is bitter; but 
eternal death is more bitter, and eternal life is more sweet;’ so that as the 
happiness of heaven with Christ is enough to counteryail the loss of life itself 
for Christ, so the gain of all the world in sin, is not sufficient to countervail the 
in of the soul by sin. 

ro hot that is that men do to save their lives, and gain the world, he tells us, 
ver. 38; andof what fatal consequence it will be to them: ‘* Whosoever there- 
fore shall be ashamed of me and of my words in this adulterous and sinful 
generation, of him also shall the Son of man be ashamed.” Something like this 
we had, Mat. x. 33; but it is here expressed more fully. Note, Ist. The dis- 
advantage that the cause of Christ labours under in this world is, that it is 
to be owned and professed in an “adulterous and sinful generation;” such the 
generation of mankind is; gone a whoring from God, in the impure embraces 
of the world and the flesh, lying in wickedness; some ages, some places, are 
more especially adulterous and sinful, as that was in which Christ lived. In 
such a generation the cause of Christ is opposed and run down, and those that 
own it are exposed to reproach and contempt, and every where ridiculed and 
spoken against. 2nd. There are many who, though they cannot but own that 
the cause of Christ is a righteous cause, yet are ashamed of it because of the 
reproach that attends the professing of it; they are ashamed of their relation 
to Christ, and ashamed of the credit they cannot but give to his words; they 
cannot bear to be frowned upon and despised, and therefore throw off their 
profession, and go down the stream of a prevailing apostacy. 3rd. There isa 
day coming when the cause of Christ will appear as bright and illustrious as 
now it appears mean and contemptible; when the Son of man comes “in the 
glory of his Father with his holy angels,” as the true Shechinah, the brightness 
of his Father’s glory, and the Lord of angels. 4th. Those that are ashamed of 
Christ in this world, where he is despised, he will be ashamed of them in that 
world where he is eternally adored. They shall not share with him in his 
glory then, that were not willing to share with him in his disgrace now. 


CHAPTER IX. 


In this chapter we have, I. Christ’s transfiguration upon the mount, ver. 1—13. II. His 
casting the devil out of a child, when the disciples could not do it, ver. 14—29. III. 
His prediction of his own sufferings and death, ver. 30—32. IV, The check he gave 
to his disciples for disputing who should be greatest, ver. 33—37. And to John, for 
rebuking one who cast out devils in Christ’s name, and did not follow with them, 
ver. 38—41. V. Christ’s discourse with his disciples of the danger of offending one of 


his little ones, ver. 42; and of indulging that in ourselves which is an offence and 
an occasion of sin to us, ver. 43—50; most of which passages we had before, 
Mat. xvii. and xviii. 


ND he said unto them, 
Verily I say unto you, That 
there be some of them that 
stand here, which shall not 
taste of death, till they have 
seen the kingdom of God 
come with power. 2 And 
after six days Jesus taketh 
with him Peter, and James, 
and John, and leadeth them up mto an high moun- 
tain apart by themselves: and he was transfigured 
before them. 3 And his raiment became shining, 
exceeding white as snow; so as no fuller on earth 
can white them. 4 And there appeared unto them 
Elias with Moses: and they were talking with Jesus. 
5 And Peter answered and said to Jesus, Master, 
it is good for us to be here: and let us make three 
tabernacles ; one for thee, and one for Moses, and 
one for Elias. 6 For he wist not what to say; for 
they were sore afraid. 7 And there was a cloud 
that overshadowed them: and a voice came out of 
the cloud, saying, This is my beloved Son: hear him. 
8 And suddenly, when they had looked round about, 
they saw no man any more, save Jesus only with 
themselves. 9 And as they came down from the 
mountain, he charged them that they should tell no 
man what things they had seen, till the Son of man 
were risen from the dead. 10 And they kept that 
saying with themselves, questioning one with an- 
other what the risme from the dead should mean. 
11 And they asked him, saying, Why say the scribes 


that Ehas must first come? 12 And he answered 
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and told them, Elias verily cometh first, and re- 
storeth all things; and how it is written of the Son 
of man, that he must suffer many things, and be set 
at nought. 13 But I say unto you, That Elias is 
indeed come, and they have done unto him whatso- 
ever they listed, as it is written of him. 


Here is, 1. A prediction of Christ's hingdom, now near approaching, ver. 1. 
That which is foretold is, 1. That the kingdom of God would come, and would 
come so as to be seen; the kingdom of the Messiah shall be set up in the world 
by the utter destruction of the Jewish polity, which stood in the way of it. 
This was the restoring of the kingdom of God among men, which had been in 
a manner lost by the woful degeneracy both of Jews and Gentiles. 2. That it 
would come with power, so as to make its own way, and bear down the oppo- 
sition that was given to it. It came with power, when vengeance was taken 
on the Jews for crucifying Christ, and when it conquered the idolatry of the 
Gentile world. 3. That it would come while some now present were alive; 
“there are some standing here that shall not taste of death till they see it:” 
this speaks the same with Mat. xxiv. 34: “this generation shall not pass till all 
those things be fulfilled.” Those that were standing here with Christ should 
see it, when the others could not discern it to be the kingdom of God, for it 
came not with observation. 

Il. A specimen of that kingdom, in the transfiguration of Christ, six days 
after Christ spoke that. He had begun to given notice to his disciples of his 
death and sufferings; and to prevent their offence at that, he gives them this 
glimpse of his glory, to shew that his sufferings were voluntary, and what a 
virtue the dignity and glory of his person would put into them, and to prevent 
the offence of the cross. : 

1. It was on the top of a high mountain, like the converse Moses had with 
God, which was on the top of mount Sinai, and his prospect of Canaan from 
the top of mount Pisgah. Tradition saith it was on the top of mount Tabor 
that Christ was transfigured; andif so, the Scripture was fulfilled, “Tabor and 
Hermon shall rejoice in thy name,” Ps. lxxxix. 12, 13. Dr. Lightfoot, observing 
that the last place we find Christ, was in the coasts of Caesarea Philippi, which 
was far from mount Tabor, rather thinks it was a high mountain which 
Bete speaks of, near Caesarea. 

2. The witnesses of it were Peter, James, and John: these were three that were 
to bear record on earth, answering to Moses, Elias, andthe voice from heaven, 
the three that were to bear record from above. Christ did not take all the dis- 
ciples with him, because the thing was to be kept very private. As there are 
distinguishing favours which are given to disciples and not to the world, so 
there are to some disciples and not to others. All the saints are a people near 
to Christ, but some lie in his bosom. James was the first of all the twelve 
that died for Christ, and John survived them all, to be the last eye-witness of 
- glory; he bore record, Jno. i. 14, “ We beheld his glory;” and so did Peter, 
2 Pet. i. 16—18. 

3. The manner of it. “He was transfigured before them;” he appeared in 
another manner than he used to do. This was a change of the partion the 
substance remaining the same, and it was a miracle: but transubstantiation, 
the change of the substance, all the accidents remaining the same, is not a miracle, 
but a fraud and imposture, such a work as Christ never wrought. See what 
a great change human bodies are capable of, when God is pleased to put an 
honour upon them, as he willupon the bodies of the saints at the resurrection. 
“ He was transfigured before them ;” it is likely the change was gradual, from 
glory to glory; so that the disciples, who had their eye upon him all the while, 
had the clearest and most certain evidence they could haye, that this glorions 
appearance was no other than the blessed Jesus himself, and there was no 
illusion in it. John seems to refer to this, 1 Jno. i. 1, when he speaks of the 
Word of life as that which they had “seen with their eyes, and looked upon.” 
“His raiment became shining ;” so that though oeana it was sad coloured, 
if not black, yet it was now “ exceeding white as snow,” beyond what the 
fuller’s art could do towards whitening it. 

4. His companions in this glory were Moses and Elias, ver. 4. They appeared 
talking with him; not to teach him, but to testify to him, and to be taught by 
him; by which it appears there is converse and intercourse between glorified 
saints ; they have ways of talking one with another, which we understand not. 
Moses and Elias lived at a great distance of time one from another; but that 
breaks no squares in heaven, where “the first shall be last, and the last first,” 
that is, all one in Christ. 

5. The great delight that the disciples took in seeing this sight, and hearing 
this discourse, is expressed by Peter, the mouth of the rest; he said, “ Master, 
it is good for us to be here,” ver. 5. Though Christ was transfigured, and was 
in discourse with Moses and Elias, yet he gave Peter leave to speak to him, 
and to be as free with him as he used to be. Note, Our Lord Jesus, in his 
exaltation and glory, doth not at all abate of his condescending kindness to 
his people. Many when they are in their greatness oblige their friends to kee 
their distance ; but even to the glorified Jesus true believers have access wit 
boldness, and freedom of speech with him. Even in this heavenly discourse 
there was room for Peter to put ina word; and this is it, “ Lord, it is good to 
be here,” it is good for us to be here; here “let us make tabernacles,” let this 
be our rest for ever. Note, Gracious souls reckon it good to be in communion 
with Christ, good to be near him, good to be in the mount with him, though it 
be a cold and solitary place; it is good to be here retired from the world, and 
alone with Christ. And if it is good to be with Christ transfigured only, upon 
a mountain with Moses and Elias, how good will it be to be with Christ glorified 
in heaven with all the saints? But observe, while Peter was for staying here, he 
forgot what need there was of the presence of Christ, and the presebns of his 
apostles, among the people. At this very time the other disciples wanted them 
greatly, ver. 14. Note, When it is well with us, we are apt to be mindless of 
others, and in the fulness of our enjoyments to forget the necessities of our 
brethren ; it was a weakness in Peter to prefer private communion with God 
before public usefulness. Paul is willing “to abide in the flesh,” rather than 
depart to the mountain of glory, though that be “far better,” when he sees it 
needful for the church, Phil. i. 24, 25. Peter talked of making three distinct 
tabernacles for Moses, Elias, and Christ, which was not well contrived; for 
such a perfect harmony there is between the law, the prophets, and the Gos- 
pel, that one tabernacle will hold them all, they dwell together in unity. But 
whatever was incongruous in what he said, he may be excused, “for they were 
all sore afraid ;” and he, for his part, “‘wist not what to say,” ver. 63; not knowing 
what would be the end thereof. i i Bis 

6. The voice that came from heaven was an attestation of Christ’s mediator- 
ship, ver. 7; ‘There was a cloud that overshadowed them,” and was a shelter to 
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them: Peter had talked of making tabernacles for Christ and his friends, but | 
“while he yet spake,” see how his project was superseded ; this cloud was unto | 
them instead of tabernacles, for their shelter, Zsa. iv. 5; while he spake of his 
tabernacles, God created his tabernacle not made with hands. Now out of this 
eloud (which was but a shade to the excellent glory Peter speaks of, from 
whence this voice came,) it was said, “This is my beloved Son, hear him.” 
God owns him, and accepts him as his beloved Son, and is ready to accept of 
us in him; we must then own and accept him as our beloved Saviour, and must 
give up ourselves to be ruled by him. 

7. The vision being designed only to introduce this voice, when that was 
delivered, disappeared; ver. 8: “Suddenly, when they had looked round 
about,” as men amazed, to see where they were, all was gone, “ they saw no man 
any more;” Elias and Moses were vanished out of sight, and Jesus only re- 
mained with them, and he not transfigured, but as he used to be. Note, Christ 
doth not leave the soul when extraordinary joys and comforts leave it. Though 
more sensible and ravishing communions may be withdrawn, Christ’s disciples 
have, and shall have, his ordinary presence with them always, even to the end 
of the world, and that is it we must depend upon. Let us thank God for daily 
bread, and not expect a continual feast on this side heaven. 

8. We have here the discourse between Christ and his disciples, as they came 
down from the mount. 

Ist. He charged them to keep this matter very private till he was ‘risen 
from the dead,’ which would complete the proof of his Divine mission, and 
then this must be produced with the rest of the evidence, ver. 9; and besides, 
ke being now in a state of humiliation, would have nothing publicly taken 
notice of that might seem disagreeable to such astate; for to that he would 
in every thing accommodate himself. This enjoining of silence to the disciples 
would likewise be of use to them, to prevent their boasting of the intimacy 
they were admitted to, that they might not be puffed up with “ the abundance 
of the revelations.” It is a mortification to a man to be tied up from telling of 
his advancements, and may help to hide pride from him. 

2nd. The disciples were at a loss “what the rising from the dead should 
mean ;” they could not form any notion of the Messiah’s dying, Lu. xviii. 34; 
and therefore were willing to think that the rising he speaks of was figurative, 
his rising from his present mean and low estate to the dignity and dominion 
they were in Pate onan of. But if so, here is another thing that embarrasseth 
them, ver. 11, “ Why say the scribes that,” before the appearing of the Messiah 
in his glory, according to the order settled in the prophecies of the Old Tes- 
tament, “Elias must first come?” But Elias was gone,and Mosestoo. Now 
that which raised this difficulty was, that the scribes taught them to expect the 
person of lias, whereas the prophecy intended one “in the spirit and power 
of Elias.” Note, The misunderstanding of Scripture is a great prejudice to the 
entertainment of truth. 

3rd. Christ gave them a key to the prophecy concerning Elias, ver. 17, 18. 
It is indeed prophesied that Elias will come, and will “restore all things,” and 
set them to rights; and (though you will not understand it) it is also prophesied 
“of the Son of man that he must suffer many things, and be set at nought ;” 
must be a reproach of men, and despised of the people. And though the 
scribes do not tell you so, the Scriptures do, and you have as much reason to 
expect that as the other, and should not make so strange of it: but as to Elias 
1 tell you, he is come; and if you consider a little, you will understand who 1 
mean j; it is one to whom they have done ‘‘whatsoever they listed,” which was 
very applicable to the ill usage they had given John Baptist. Many of the 
ancients, and the Popish writers generally, think, that besides the coming of | 
John Baptist in the spirit of Elias, himself in his own person is to be expected, | 
with Enoch, before the second appearance of Christ, wherein the prophecy of 
Malachi will have a more full accomplishment than it had in John Baptist. 
But it isa groundless fancy; the true Elias, as well as the trne Messiah pro- 
mised, is come, and we are to look for no other. These words, “as it is written 
of him,” refer not to their doing “to him whatever they listed,” that comes in 
in a parenthesis, but only to his coming; he is come, and hath been, and done 
according as was “ written of him.” 


14 And when he came to his disciples, he saw a 
great multitude about them, and the scribes ques- 
tioning with them. 15 And straightway all the 
people, when they beheld him, were greatly amazed, 
and running to hum saluted him. 16 And he asked 
the scribes, What question ye with them? 17 And 
one of the multitude answered and said, Master, [ 
have brought unto thee my son, which hath a dumb 
spirit; 18 And wheresoever he taketh him, he 
teareth him: and he foameth, and gnasheth with his 
teeth, and pineth away: and I spake to thy disciples 
that they should cast him out; and they could not. 
19 He answereth him, and saith, O faithless gene- 
ration, how long shall I be with you? how long shall 
I suffer you? bring him unto me. 20 And they 
brought him unto him: and when he saw him, 
straightway the spirit tare him; and he fell on the 

round, and wallowed foaming. 21 And he asked 
his father, How long is it ago since this came unto 
him? And he said, Of a child. 22 And ofttimes 
it hath cast him into the fire, and into the waters, to 
destroy him: but if thou canst do any thing, have 
compassion on us, and help us. 23 Jesus said unto 
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him, If thou canst believe, all things are possible 
to him that believeth. 24 And straightway the 
father of the child cried out, and said with tears, 
Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbelief. 25 
When Jesus saw that the people came running 
together, he rebuked the foul spirit, saying unto 
him, Thow dumb and deaf spirit, I charge thee, 
come out of him, and enter no more into him. 
26 And the spirit cried, and rent him sore, and 
came out of him: and he was as one dead; inso- 
much that many said, He is dead. 27 But Jesus 
took him by the hand, and lifted him up; and he 
arose. 28 And when he was come into the house, 
his disciples asked him privately, Why could not we 
cast him out? 29 And he said unto them, This 
kind can come forth by nothing, but by prayer and 


a 


fasting. 


We have here the story of Christ’s casting the devil out of a child, somewhat 
more fully related than it was Mat. xvii. 14, Gc. Observe here, 

I. Christ’s return to his disciples, and the perplexity he found them in. He 
laid aside his robes of glory, and came to look after his family, and to inquire 
what was become of them. Christ’s glory above doth not make him forget 
the concerns of his church below, which he visits in great humility, ver. 14. 
And he came very seasonably, when the disciples were embarrassed and run 
aground; the seribes, who were sworn enemies both to him and them, had 
gained an advantage against them. A child possessed with a devil was brought 
to them, and they could not cast out the devil; whereupon the scribes insulted 
over them, and reflected upon their Master, and triumphed as if the day were 
theirown. He found “the scribes questioning with them,” in the hearing of 
the multitude, some of whom perhaps began to be shocked by it. Thus Moses, 
when he came down from the mount, found the camp of Israel in great dis- 
order ; so soon were Christ and Moses missed. Christ’s return was very welcome, 
no doubt, to the disciples, and unwelcome to the scribes. But particular notice 
is taken of its being very surprising to the people, who perhaps were ready to 
say, ‘As for this Jesus, we wot not what is become of him; but “ when they 
beheld him” coming to them again, they “were greatly amazed ;” some copies 
add, Kat e&ehoBnOncav, ‘and they were afraid, “and running to him:” some 
copies for zpoorpexovres read mpocxaipovres, ‘congratulating him,’ or bidding him 
welcome, they saluted him. It is easy to givea reason why they should be glad 
to see him, but why were they amazed, “ greatly amazed,” when they beheld 
him? Probably there might remain something unusual in his countenance, 
as Moses’ face shone when he came down from the mount, which made the 
people “ afraid to come nigh him,” #2. xxxiv. 30; so perhaps did Christ's face, 
in some measure; at least, instead of seeming fatigued, there appeared a won- 
derful briskness and sprightliness in his looks, which amazed them. 

Il. The case which perplexed the disciples brought before him. He asked 
the scribes, who he knew were always vexatious to his disciples, and teasing 
them upon every occasion, “ What question ye with them?” what is the quarrel 
now? ‘I'he seribes made no answer, for they were.confounded at his presence; 
the disciples made none, for they were comforted, and now left all to him. 
But the father of the child opened the cause, ver.17, 18. 1. His child is pos- 
sessed with “a dumb spirit.” He has the falling sickness, and in his fits is 
speechless; his case is very sad, for wheresoever the fit takes him, the spirit 
tears him, throws him into such violent convulsions as almost pull him to 
pieces ; and which is very grievous to himself, and frightful to those about 
him; ‘he foams” at the mouth, “and gnasheth with his teeth,” as onein pain 
and great misery; and though the fits go oif presently, yet they leave him so 
weak that he ‘“‘ pines away,” is worn toa skeleton, his flesh is dried away, so the 
word signifies, Ps. cli. 3—5; this was a constant afHiction to a tender father. 
2. The disciples cannot give him any relief: ‘I desired they would cast him 
out, as they had done many, and they would willingly have done it, but they 
could not; and therefore thou couldst never haye come in better time; Master, 
I have brought him to thee.’ 

111. The rebuke he gave to them to all, ver. 19: “ O faithless generation, how 
long shall I be with you? how long shall I suffer you?” Dr. Hammond 
understands this as spoken to the disciples, reproving them for not exerting the 
power he had given them, and because they did not fast and pray, as in some 
eases he had directed them to do. But Dr. Whitby takes it asa rebuke to the 
scribes, who gloried in this balk that the disciples met with, and hoped to run 
them down with it. Them he calls a “faithless generation,’ and speaks as one 
weary of being with them, and of bearing with them. We never hear him com- 
plaining, How long shall L be in this low condition, and suffer that? but, How 
long shall I be among these faithless people, and suffer them ? 

1V. The deplorable condition that the child was actually in when he was 
brought to Christ, and the doleful representation which the father made of it. 
When thechild saw Christ, he fell into a fit, “‘straightway the spirit tare him,” 
‘poiled within him, troubled him,’ so Dr. Hammond; as if the devil would set 
Christ at defiance, and hoped to be too hard for him too, and to keep possession 
in spite of him. The child “fell on the ground, and wallowed foaming ;” we 
may put another construction upon it, that the devil raged and had so much 
the greater wrath, because he knew that his time was short, Rev. xii.12. Christ 
asked, ** How long is it since this came to him?” and it seems the disease was of 
long standing; it came to him “of achild,” ver. 21; which made the ease the more 
sad, and the cure the more difficult. We are all by nature children of dis- 
obedience, and in such the evilspirit works, and has done so from our childhood, 
for ‘foolishness is bound in the heart of a child,” and nothing but the mighty 
grace of Christ can cast it out. 

V. The pressing instances which the father of the child makes with Christ 
for acure, ver. 22: * Ofttimes it hath cast him into the fire and into the water, to 
destroy him.” Note, The devil aims at the ruin of those in whom he rules and 
works, and seeks “ whom he may devour:” “‘ But if thou canst do any thing, 
haye compassion on us, and help us.” The leper was confident of Christ’s 
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power, but put an if upon his will, Mat. viii. 2, “Tf thou wilt, thou canst.” 
This poor man referred himself to his good will, but put an if upon his power, 
because his disciples, who east out devils in his name, had been nonplussed in 
this case. Thus Christ suffers in his honour by the difficulties and follies of his 
disciples. / 
vi The answer Christ gave to his address, ver. 23: “If thou canst believe, 
all things are possible to him that believeth.” Here, 1. He tacitly checks the 


weakness of his faith. He putit upon Christ’s power, “If thou canst do any | 


thing,” and reflected on the want of power in the disciples; but Christ turns 
it upon him, and puts him upon questioning his own faith, and will have him 
impute the disappointment to the want of that; “If thou canst believe.” 
2. He graciously encourageth the strength of his desire; “all things are pos- 
sible;” that is, will appear possible to him that believes the almighty power of 
God, to which all things are possible; or, that shall be done by the grace of God, 
for them that believe in the promise of God, which seemed utterly impossible. 
Note, In dealing with Christ, very much is put upon our believing, and very 
much promised to it; ‘‘ Canst thou believe?” that is, Darest thou believe? Art 
thou willing to venture thy all in the hands of Christ? To venture all thy 
spiritual concerns with him, and all thy temporal concerns for him? Canst 
‘han find in thy heart to do this? If so,it is not impossible but that, though 
thou hast been a great sinner, thou mayest be reconciled; though thou art very 
mean and unworthy, thou mayest get to heaven. “If thou canst believe,” it is 
possible that thy hard heart may be softened, thy spiritual diseases may be 
cured, and that, weak as thou art, thou mayest be able to hold out to the end. 

VIL. The profession of faith which the poor man made hereupon, ver. 24: he 
cried out, “ Lord, I believe ;” I am fully persuaded both of thy power and of thy 
pity, it shall never stick at that; ‘Lord, I believe;” and adds a prayer for 
grace to enable him more firmly to rely upon the assurances he had of the 
ability and willingness of Christ to save, “Help thou mine unbelief.” Note, 1. 
Even those who through grace can say, “ Lord, I believe,” yet have reason to 
complain of their unbelief, that they cannot so readily apply to themselves and 
their own case the word of Christ as they should, nor so cheerfully depend 
upon it. 2. Those that complain of unbelief, must look up to Christ for grace 
to help them against it, and his grace shall be sufficient for them. “ Help mine 
unbelief ;” help me to a pardon for it, help me with power against it; help out 
what is wanting in my faith with thy grace, the strength of which is perfected 
in our weakness. 

VIII. The cure of the child, and the conquest of this raging devil in the 
child. Christ “saw the people come running together,” expecting to see the 
issue of this trial of skill, and therefore kept them in suspense no longer, but 
“rebuked the foul spirit,’ the unclean spirit, so it should be rendered, as in 
other places. Observe, 1. What the charge was which Christ gave to this 


unclean spirit, ‘* Thou deaf and dumb spirit,” that makest the poor child dumb | 


and deaf, but shalt thyself be made to hear thy doom, and not be able to say any 
thing against it, “come out of him immediately, and enter no more into him;” 


let him not only be brought out of this fit, but let his fits never return. Note, 
Whom Christ cures, he cures effectually. Satan may go out himself, and yet 
recover possession; butif Christ cast him out, he will keep him out. 2. How 


the unclean spirit took it; he grew yet more outrageous, he “ cried and rent 
him sore;” gave him such a twist at parting, that he was “‘as one dead;” so 
loath was he to quit his hold, and so exasperated at the superior power of 
Christ; and so malicious to the child, and so fain he would have killed him, 
“many said, He is dead.” Thus the toss that a soul is in at the breaking 
of Satan’s power in it, may perhaps be frightful for the present, but opens the 
door to lasting comfort. 3. How the child was perfectly restored; ver. 27, 
“Jesus took him by the hand,” kparjoas, took fast hold of him, and strongly 
bore him up, and he arose and recovered, andall was well. , 

IX. The reason he gave to the disciples why they could not cast out this 
devil. They inquired of him privately why they could not, that wherein they 
were defective might be made up another time, and they might not be again 
thus publicly shamed; and he told them, ver. 29, “This kind can come forth 
by nothing but by prayer and fasting.” Whatever other difference there really 
might be, none appears between this and other kinds, but that the unclean 
spirit had had possession of this poor patient from a child, and that strength- 
ened his interest and confirmed his hold. When vicious habits are rooted by 
long usage, and begin to plead prescription, like chronical diseases, they are 
hardly cured: “Can the Ethiopian change his skin?” ‘The disciples must not 
think to do their work always with a like ease; some services call them to take 
more than ordinary pains; but Christ can do that with a word’s speaking which 
they must prevail for the doing of by prayer and fasting. 


30 And they departed thence, and passed through 
Galilee ; and he would not that any man should know 
%t. 31 For he taught his disciples, and said unto 
them, The Son of man is delivered into the hands of 
men, and they shall kill him; and after that he is 
‘killed, he shall rise the third day. 32 But they 
understood not that saying, and were afraid to ask 
him. 385 And he came to Capernaum: and being 
im the house he asked them, What was it that ye 
disputed among yourselves by the way? 34 But 
they held their peace: for by the way they had dis- 
puted among themselves, who should be the greatest. 
35 And he sat down, and called the twelve, and saith 
unto them, If any man desire to be first, the same 
shall be last of all, and servant of all. 36 And he 
took a child, and set him in the midst of them: and 
when he had taken him in his arms, he said unto 
them, 37 Whosoever shall receive one of such 


children in my name, receiveth me: and whosoever 
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‘shall receive me, receiveth not me, but him that sent 
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me. 88 And John answered him, saying, Master, 


‘we saw one casting out devils in thy name, and he 
followeth not us: and we forbad him, because he 
‘followeth not us. 
not: for there is no man which shall do a miracle in 
my name, that can lightly speak evil of me. 40 For 


39 But Jesus said, Forbid him 


he that is not against us is on our part. 


Here, First. Christ foretels his own approaching sufferings. He “ passed 


‘through Galilee” with more expedition than usual, “and would not that any. 


man should know it,” ver. 30; because he had done many mighty and goo 


| works among them in vain, they shall not be invited to see them, and have the 


| benefit of them, as they. : : 
| and therefore he was willing to be private a while, and to converse only 


|; name of Christ did not join himself to the yvoag tt 


_of it from himself, and should take away the grief of it from his disciples. 


The time of his sufferings drew nigh, 
nd ther I L with 
his disciples, to prepare them for the approaching trial, ver. 31. He said to 
them, “The Son of man is delivered,” by the determinate counsel and fore- 


have been. 


| knowledge of God, “into the hands of men,” yer. 31, “ and they shall kill him.” 


Had he been delivered into the hands of devils, and they had worried him, it 
had not been so strange; but that men, who have reason, and should have ove 


| that they should be thus spiteful to the Son of man, who came to redeem an 


save them, is unaccountable. But still it is observable, that when Christ spoke 
of his death, he always spoke of his resurrection, which took away the reproach 
But 
they “understood not that saying,” ver. 32. The words were plain enough, 
but they could not be reconciled to the thing, and therefore would suppose 


| them to have some mystical meaning, which they did not understand ; and ‘they 


“were afraid to ask him,” not because he was difficult of access, or stern to 
those who consulted him, but either because they were loath to know the 


|truth, or beeause they expected to be chidden for their backwardness to 


receive it. Many remain ignorant because they are ashamed to inquire. 

Secondly. He rebukes his disciples for magnifying themselves. When he 
came to Capernaum, he privately asked his diseiples what it was that they dis- 
puted among themselves by the way, ver. 33. e knew very well what the 
dispute was, but he would know it from them, and would have them to confess 
their fault and folly init. Note, 1. We must all expect to be called to an account 
by our Lord Jesus concerning what passeth while we are in the way in this 
state of passage and probation. 2. We must ina particular manner be called 
to an account about our discourses among ourselves, for by our words we must 
be justified or condemned. 3. As other our discourses among ourselves by the 
way, So especially our disputes, will be all called over again, and weshall be called 
to an account about them. 4. Of all disputes, Christ will be sure to reckon- 
with his disciples for their disputes about precedency and superiority; that 
was the subject of the debate here, “‘ who should be the greatest,” ver. 34. 
Nothing could be more contrary to the two great laws of Christ's kingdom 
lessons of his school, and instructions of his example, which are humility an 
love, than desiring preferment in the world, and disputing about it. ‘This ill 
temper he took all occasions to check, both because it arose from a mistaken 
notion of his kingdom, as if it were of this world, and because it tended so 
directly to the debasing of the honour and the corrupting of the purity of his 
Gospel, and, he foresaw, would be so much the bane of the church. Now, 

ist. They were willing to cover this fault, ver. 34; “they held their peace.” 
As they would not ask, ver. 32, because they were ashamed to own their 
ignorance, so here they would not answer, because they were ashamed to own 
their pride. 2nd. He was willing to amend this fault in them, and to bring 
them to a better temper; and therefore sat down, that he might have a solemn 
and full discourse with them about this matter. He called the twelve to him, 
and told them, First. That ambition, and affectation of dignity and dominion, 
instead of gaining them preferment in his kingdom, would but postpone their 
preferment: “If any man desire” and aim “to be first, he shall be last;” he 
that exalteth himself shall be abased, and men’s pride shall bring them low. 
Secondly. Chat there is no preferment to be had under him, but an opportu- 
nity for, and an obligation to, so much the more labour and condescension. 
“Tf any man desire to be first,” when he is so, he must be so much the more 
busy and serviceable to every body: ‘‘ He that desires the office of a bishop 
desires a good work,” for he must, as St. Paul did, labour the more abundantly. 
and make himself “the servant of all.” Thirdly. That those who are mos 
humble and self-denying do most resemble Christ, and shall be most tenderl 
owned by him. This he taught them by a sign: he “took a child in his arms,” 
that had nothing of pride and ambition in it, * Look you,’ saith he, ‘whosoever 
shall receive one like this child, receives me. Those of a humble, meek, mild 
disposition, are such as [ will own and countenance, and encourage every body 
else to do so too, and will take what is done to them as done to myself; and so 
will my Father too, for he who thus receiveth me, receiveth him that sent me; 
and it shall be placed to his account, and repaid with interest.’ 

Thirdly. He rebukes them for vilifying all but themselves; while they aré 
striving which of them should be greatest, they will not allow those who are 
not in communion with them to be any thing. Observe, 

_ 1. The account which John gave him of the restraint they had laid upon one 
from making use of the name of Christ, because he was not of their society. 
Though they were ashamed to own their contests for preferment, they seem 
to boast of this exercise of their authority, and expected their Master should 
not only justify them in it, but commend them for it; and hoped he would not 
blame them for desiring to be great, when they would thus use their power for 
the maintaining of the honour of the sacred college. ‘ Master,” saith John, 
“we saw one casting out devils in thy name, but he followeth not us,” ver. 38. 
Ist. It was strange that one that was not a professed disciple and follower of 
Christ should yet have power to cast out devils in his name, for that seemed to 
be peculiar to those whom he called, ch. vi.7. But some think that he was a 
disciple of John, who made use of the name of the Messiah, not as come, but as 
near at hand, not knowing that Jesus was he. It should rather seem he made 
use of the name of Jesus, believing him to be the Christ, as the other apostles 
did. And why might not he receive that power from Christ, whose Spirit, like 
the wind, blows =f ere it listeth, without such an outward call as the apostles 
had? and perhaps there were many more such. Christ’s grace is not tied to 
the visible chnrch. 2nd. It was strange that one who cast out devils in the 
and follow Christ with 
them, but should continue to act in separation from them. I know of nothing 
that could hinder him from following them, unless because he was loath to leave 
all to follow them; and if so, that was an ill principle. The thing did not look 
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well, and therefore the disciples forbade him to make use of Christ’s name as 
they did, unless he would follow him as they did. This was like the motion 
aon made concerning Eldad and Medad, that prophesied in the camp, and 
went not up with the rest to the door of the tabernacle, “ My lord Moses, forbid 
them,” Num. xi. 28; ‘restrain them, silence them, for it is a schism.’ Thus apt 
are we to imagine that those do not follow Christ at all, that do not follow 
him with us, and that those do nothing well, who do not just as as we do. 
“But the Lord knoweth them that are his,” however they are dispersed; and 
this instance gives us a needful caution to take heed lest we be carried by an 
excess of zeal for the unity of the church, and for that which we are sure is 
right and good, to oppose that which yet may tend to the enlargement of the 
church, and the advancement of its true interests another way. | LOD 

2. The rebuke he gave to them for this, ver. 39: “Jesus said, Forbid him 
not,” nor any other that do likewise. This was like the check Moses gave to 
Joshua, “Envyiest thou for my sake?” Note, That which is good, and doth 
good, must not be prohibited, though there may be some defect or irregularity 
in the manner of doing it. Casting out devils, and so destroying Satan’s king- 
dom, doing this in Christ’s name, and so owning him to be sent of God, and 
giving honour to him as the Fountain of grace, preaching down sin, and 

reaching up Christ, are good things, very good things, which ought not to 
be forbidden to any, merely because they follow not with us. If Christ be 

ae a Paul therein doth and will rejoice, though he be eclipsed by it, 
al. i. 18. 

Two reasons Christ gives why such should not be forbidden: Ist, Because 
we cannot suppose that any man that makes use of Christ’s name in working 
miracles should blaspheme his name, as the scribes and Pharisees did. There 
were those indeed that did in Christ’s name cast out devils, and yet in other 
respects were workers of iniquity, but they did not speak evil of Christ. 
2nd. Because those that differed in communion, while they agreed to fight 
against Satan, under the banner of Christ, ought to look upon one an- 
other as on the same side, notwithstanding that difference; “She that is 
not against us, is on our part.” As to the great controversy between Christ 
and Beelzebub, he had said, “He that is not with me, is against me,” 
Mat. xii. 30. He that will not own Christ, owns Satan; but among those 
that own Christ, though not in the same circumstances, that follow him, 
though not with us, we must reckon that, though these differ from us, they 
are not against us,and therefore are on our part, and we must not be any 
hindrance to their usefulness. 


41 For whosoever shall give you a cup of water to 
drink in my name, because ye belong to Christ, verily 
Isay unto you, he shall not lose his reward. 42 And 
whosoever shall offend one of these little ones that 
believe in me, it is better for him that a millstone 
were hanged about his neck, and he were cast into 
the sea. 43 And if thy hand offend thee, cut it off: 
it is better for thee to enter into life maimed, than 
having two hands to go into hell, into the fire that 
never shall be quenched: 44 Where their worm 
dieth not, and the fire is not quenched. 45 And if 
thy foot offend thee, cut it off: it is better for thee 
to enter halt into life, than having two feet to be cast 
into hell, into the fire that never shall be quenched: 
46 Where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched. 47 And if thine eye offend thee, pluck 
it out: it is better for thee to enter into the kingdom 
of God with one eye, than having two eyes to be cast 
into hell fire: 48 Where their worm dieth not, and 
the fire is not quenched. 49 For every one shall be 
salted with fire, and every sacrifice’ shall be salted 
with salt. 50 Salt zs good: but if the salt have lost 
his saltness, wherewith will ye season it? Have salt 
in yourselves, and have peace one with another, 


Here, First. Christ promiseth a reward to all those that are any way kind to 
his disciples, ver. 41: ‘* Whosoever shall give you a cup of water,” when you 
need it, and it will be a refreshment to you, “because ye belong to Christ,” and 
are of his family, “he shall not lose his reward.” Note, 1. It is the honour 


and happiness of Christians that they “belong to Christ ;” they have joined | 


themselves to him, and are owned by him; they wear his livery, as retainers to 
his family ; nay, they are more nearly related, they are members of his body. 
2. They who belong to Christ may sometimes be reduced to such straits as to 
‘be glad of “a cup of cold water.” 3. The relieving of Christ’s poor in their 
distresses is a good deed, and will turn to a good account. He accepts it, and 
will reward it. 4. What kindness is done to Christ’s poor must be done them 
for his sake, and because they belong to him; for that is it that sanctifies the 
kindness, and puts a value upon it in the sight of God. 5. This is a reason 
why we must not discountenance and diseourage those who are serving the 
interests of Christ’s kingdom, though they are not in every thing of our mind 
and way. It comes in here as a reason why those must not be hindered 
that cast out devils in Christ’s name, though they did not follow him; for (as 
Dr. Hammond paraphraseth it) ‘it is not only the Conic eminent performances 
which are done by you, my constant attendants and disciples, that are accepted 
by me, but every the least degree of sincere faith and Christian performance, 


proportionable but to the ssaeamnteciae _ least kindness, as giving a cup of | 
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water to a disciple of mine, for being such, shall be accepted and rewarded? 
If Christ reckons kindnesses to us services to him, we ought to reckon services 
to him kindnesses to us, and to encourage them, though done by those that 
follow not with us. 

Secondly. He threatens those that offend his little ones, that wilfully are the 
occasion of sin or trouble to them, ver. 42; whosoever shall grieve any true 
Christians, though they be of the weakest, shall oppose their entrance into the 
ways of God, or discourage and obstruct their progress in those ways, shall 
either restrain them from doing good, or draw them in to commit sin, it were 
“better for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and he were cast 
into the sea:” his punishment will be very great, and the death and ruin of 
his soul more terrible than such a death and ruin of his body would be: see 
Mat. xviii. 6. 

Thirdly, He warns all his followers to take heed of ruining their own souls. 

This charity must begin at home; if we must take heed of doing any thing to 
hinder others from good, and to occasion their sin, much more careful must we 
be to avoid every thing that will take us off from our duty, or lead us to sin; 
and that which doth so, we must part with it, though it be never so dear to us. 
This we had twice in Mat. v. 29, 30; xviii. 8,9. It is here urged somewhat more 
largely and pressingly; certainly this requires our serious regard, which is so 
much insisted upon. Observe, 
_ 1. The case supposed, that our own hand, or eye, or foot, offends us; that the 
impure corruption we indulge is as dear to us as an eye or a hand; or, that 
that which is to us as an eye or a hand is become an invincible temptation to 
sin, or occasion of it. Suppose the beloved is become a sin, or the sin a beloved; 
suppose we cannot keep that which is dear to us, but it will be a snare anda 
stumblingblock; suppose we must part with it, or part with Christ and a good 
conscience. 

2. The duty prescribed in that case: pluck out the eye, cut off the hand and 
foot; mortify the darling lust, kill it, crucify it, starve it, make no provision 
Let the idols, that have been delectable things, be cast away as de- 
testable things; keep at a distance from that which is a temptation, though 
never so pleasing. It is necessary the part that is gangrened should be taken off, 
for the preservation of the whole: Jmmedicabile vulnus ense recidendum est, ne 
pars sincera trahatur,— The part that is incurably wounded must be ent off, 
lest the parts that are sound be corrupted.’ We must put ourselves to pain, 
that we may not bring ourselves to ruin; self must be denied, that it may not 
be destroyed. | 

_3. The necessity of doing this. The flesh must be mortified, that we may 
“enter into life,” ver. 43, 45; into the kingdom of God, ver. 47. Though by 
abandoning sin we may for the present feel ourselves as if we were halt and 
maimed, it may seem to be a force put upon ourselves, and may create us some 
uneasiness, yet it is for life, and all that men have they will give for their 
lives; itis for a kingdom—the kingdom of God—which we cannot otherwise 
obtain: these halts and maims will be the marks of the Lord Jesus, will be in 
that kingdom sears of honour. 

4. The danger of not doing this. The matter is brought to this issue, that 
either sin must die or we must die; if we will lay this Delilah in our bosom, 
it will betray us; if we be ruled by sin, we shall inevitably be ruined by it; 
if we must keep our two hands, and two eyes, and two feet, we must with them 
be cast into hell. Our Saviour often pressed our duty upon us, from the con- 
sideration of the torments of hell, which we run ourselves into if we continue 
in sin. With what an emphasis of terror are those words repeated three times 
here, “where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched!” which is 
quoted from Zsa. Ixvi. 24. Ist. The reflections and reproaches of the sin- 
ner’s own conscience are the worm that dieth not; which will cleave to the 
damned soul, as the worms do to the dead body, and prey upon it, and never 
leave it till it is quite devoured. “Son, remember,” will set this worm a 
gnawing, and how terribly will it bite with that word, Pr. v. 12, 13, ““ How 
have [ hated instruction!” The soul that is food to this worm dies not, and 
the worm is bred in it, and one with it, and therefore neither doth that die. 
Damned sinners will be to eternity accusing, condemning, and upbraiding them- 
selves with their own follies, which, how much soever they are now in love 
with them, will “at the last bite like a serpent, and sting like an adder.” 
2nd. The wrath of God, fastening upon a guilty and polluted conscience, is 
the fire that is not quenched; for it is the wrath of the living God, the eternal 
God, into whose hands it isa fearful thing to fall. There are no operations 
of the Spirit of grace upon the souls of damned sinners, and therefore there is 
nothing to alter the nature of the fuel, which must remain for ever combustible; 
nor is there any application of the merit of Christ to them, and therefore there 
is nothing to appease or quench the violence of the fire. Dr. Whitby shews 
that the eternity of the torments of hell was not only the constant faith of the 
Christian church, but had been so of the Jewishchurch. Josephus saith, ‘ that 
the Pharisees held that the souls of the wicked were to be punished with 
perpetual punishment, and that there was appointed for them a perpetual 
prison.’ And Philo saith, ‘the punishment ot the wicked is to live for ever 
dying, and to be for ever in pains and griefs that never cease.’ 

The two last verses are somewhat difficult, and interpreters agree not in the 
sense of them; “for every one” in general, or rather every one of them that 
are cast into hell, “shall be salted with fire, and every sacrifice shall be salted 
with salt.” Therefore “have salt in yourselves.” 1. It was appointed by the 
law of Moses that every sacrifice should be salted with salt ; not to preserve it, 
for it was to be immediately consumed, but because it was the food of God’s 
table, and no flesh is eaten without salt; it was therefore particularly required 
in the meat offerings, Lev. ii. 12. 2. The nature of man being corrupt, and, as 
such, being called Hesh, Gen. vi. 3, Ps. xxviii. 39, some way or other must be 
salted, in order to its being a sacrifice to God. The salting of fish (and, I think, 
of other things,) they call the curing of it. 3. Our chief concern is to present 
ourselves living sacrifices to the grace of God, Rom. xii. 1; and in order to our 
acceptableness, we must be salted with salt, that is, our corrupt affections 
must be subdued and mortified, and we must have in our souls a savour of grace. 
‘Thus “ the offering up,” or sacrificing of the Gentiles, is said to be “acceptable, 
being sanctified by the Holy Ghost,” as the sacrifices were salted, Rom. xv. 16. 
4. Those that have the salt of grace must make it appear that they have it; 
that they have salt in themselves, a living principle of grace in their hearts, 
which works out all es dbl 29 dispositions, and every thing in the soul that tends 
to putrefaction, and would offend our God or our own consciences, as wn- 
savoury meat doth. Our speech must be always with grace, seasoned with 
this salt, that no corrupt communication may proceed out of our mouth, but 
we may loathe it as much as we would to put stinking meat into our mouths. 
5. As this gracious salt will keep our own consciences yoid of offence, so it will 
keep our conversation with others so, that we may not offend any of Christ's 


| little ones, but may be at peace with one another. 6. We must not only have 


this salt of grace, but we must always retain the relish and savour of it; for 
if this “salt lose its saltness,” if a Christian revolt from his Christianity, if 
he lose the savour of it, and be no longer under the power and influence of 
it, what can recover him? or “ wherewith will ye season him?” This was 
said Mat. v.13. 7. Those that present not fhemasteos living sacrifices to God’s 
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grace, shall be made for ever dying sacrifices to his justice; and pine they 
would not give honour to him, he will get him honour upon them; they would 
not be salted with the salt of Divine grace, would not admit that to subdue 
their corrupt affections; no, they would not submit to the operation, could not 
bear the corrosives that were necessary to eat out the prens flesh; it was to 
them like cutting off a hand, or plucking out an eye, anc therefore in hell they 
shall be “salted with fire;” coals of fire shall be scattered upon them, #ze. x. 2, 
as salt upon the meat; and brimstone, Job xviii. 


15, as fire and brimstone were 
rained on Sodom. ‘Lhe pleasures they have lived in “shall eat their flesh, as it 


were fire,” Jas. v.3. The pain of mortifying the flesh now, is no more to be | 


compared with the punishment for not mortifying it, than salting with burning. 
And since he had said that the fire of hell shall not be quenched, but it might 
“be objected that the fuel will not last always, he here intimates, that by the 
power of God it shall be made to last always ; for those that are cast into hell 
will find the fire to have not only the corroding quality of salt, but its pre- 
serving quality ; from whence it is used to signify that which is lasting : a cove- 
nant of salt is a perpetual covenant; and Lot’s wife being turned into a pillar 
of salt made her a remaining monument of Divine vengeance. Now since this 
will certainly be the doom of those that do not erucify the flesh with its 
affections and lusts, let us, knowing this terror of the Lord, be persuaded 
to do it. 


CHAPTER X. 


In this chapter we have, I. Christ’s dispute with the Pharisees concerning divorce, 
ver. 1—12. lI. The kind entertainment he gave to the little children that were 
brought to him to be blessed, ver. 13—16. III. His trial of the rich man that inquired 
what he must do to get to heaven, ver. 17—22. IV. His discourse with his disciple 8 
upon that occasion, concerning the peril of riches, ver. 23—27; and the advantage of 
being impoverished for his sake, ver. 28—31. V. The repeated notice he gave his dis- 
ciples of his sufferings and death approaching, ver. 32—34. VI. The counsel he gave 
to James and John, to think of suffering with him, rather than of reigning with him, 
ver. 35—45. WII. The cure of Bartimzus, a poor blind man, ver. 46—52. All which 
passages of story we had the substance of before, Mfat. xix. and xx. 


ND he arose from thence, 


of Judzea by the farther side 
of Jordan: and the people 


themagain. 2 And the Pha- 
risces came to him, and asked 
him, Is it lawful for a man to 
put away dis wife? tempting 


3 And he 
did Moses command you? 4 And they said, Moses 
suffered to write a bill of divorcement, and to put her 


him. 


away. 5 And Jesus answered and said unto them, 
For the hardness of your heart he wrote you this 
precept. 6 But from the beginning of the creation 
God made them male and female. 7 For this cause 
shall a man leave his father and mother, and cleave 
to his wife ; 
so then they are no more twain, but one flesh. 
What therefore God hath joined together, let not man 
put asunder. 10 And in the house his disciples 
asked him again of the same matter. 11 And he 
saith unto them, Whosoever shall put away his wife, 
and marry another, committeth adultery against her. 
12 And if a woman shall put away her husband, and 
be married to another, she commutteth adultery. 


Our Lord Jesus was an itinerant preacher ; did not continue long in a place 
for the whole land of Canaan was his parish or diocese, and therefore he would 
visit every part of it, and give instruction to those in the remotest corners of 
it. Here we have him in the coasts of Judwa, by.the farther side of Jordan 
eastward, as we found him not long since, in the utmost borders westward, 
near ‘Tyre and Sidon. Thus was his circuit like that of the sun, from whose 
light and heat nothing is hid. Now we have him, 

First. Resorted to by the people, ver. 1; wherever he was, they flocked after 
him in crowds; they came to him again, as they had done when he had for- 
merly been in these parts, ‘and, as he was wont, he taught them again.” 
Note, Preaching was Christ's constant practice; it was what he was used to, 
and wherever he came, he did “as he was wont.” In Matthew it is said, he 
healed them; here it is said, “he taught them;” his cures were to confirm his 
doctrine, and to recommend it; and his doctrine was to explain his cures, and 
illustrate them; his teaching was healing to poor souls. “He taught them 
again.” Note, Even those whom Christ hath taught, have need to be taught 


again. Such is the fulness of the Christian doctrine, that there is still more | 


to be learned; and such our forgetfulness, that we need to be minded of what 
we do know. 


and cometh into the coasts | 


answered and said unto them, What. 


8 And they twain shall be one flesh: | 
9 


MARK 


resort unto him again; and, 
| 
as he was wont, he taught 


Secondly, We have him disputed with by the Pharisees, who enyied the pro- | 
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gress of his spiritual arms, and did all they could to obstruct and oppose it; 
to divert him, to perplex him, and to prejudice the people against him. Here is, 

1. A question they started concerning divorce ; ver. 2, “Is it lawful for a man 
to put away his wife?” This was a good question, if it had been well put, and 
witha bumble desire to know the mind of God in this matter; but they pro- 
posed it “ tempting him,” seeking an occasion against him, and an ODporeniisey 
to expose him, which side soever he should take of the question. Ministers 
must stand upon their guard, lest, under pretence of being advised with, they 
be ensnared. 

2. Christ’s reply to them with a question, ver. 3, “ What did Moses command 
you?” This he asked them, to testify his respect to the law of Moses, and 
to shew that he came not to destroy it, and to engage them to an universal 
impartial respect for Moses’ writings, and-to compare one part of them with 
another. 

3. The fair account they give of what they found in the law of Moses ex- 
pressly concerning divorce, ver. 4. Christ asked what Moses commanded; 
they own Moses only sufiered or permitted a man to write his wife a bill of 
divorce, and to put her away, Deu. xxiv. 1. If you will do it, you must do it in 
pane, delivered into her own hand, and so put her away, and never return 
to her again, 

4. The answer that Christ gave to their question, in which he abides by the 
doctrine he had formerly laid down in this case, Mat. vy. 32, “ that whosoever 
puts away his wife, except for fornication, causeth her to commit adultery.” 
And to clear this, he here shews, Ist. That the reason why Moses in his law 
permitted divorce, was such as that they ought not to make use of that per- 
mission ; for it was only “for the hardness of their hearts,” ver. 5; lest, if they 
were not permitted to divorce their wives, they should murder them; so that 
none must put away their wives, but such as were willing to own that their 
hearts were so hard as to need this permission. 2nd. That the account which 
Moses in this history gives of the institution of marriage, affords such a reason 
against divorce as amounts to a prohibition of it. So that if the question be, 
“What did Moses command?” ver. 3, it must be answered, Thonek by a tem- 
porary proviso he allowed divorce to the Jews, yet by an eternal reason he 
torbade it to all the children of Adam and Eve, and that is it we must abide by. 
Moses tells us, First. That God made man male and female, one male and one 
female; so that Adam could not put away his wife and take another, for there 
was no other to take, which was an intimation to all his sons that they must 
not. Secondly. When this male and this female were by the ordinance of God 
joined together in holy marriage, the law was, that a man must “leave his 
father and mother, and cleave unto his wife,” ver. 7, which intimates not only 
the nearness of the relation, but the perpetuity of it: he shall so cleave to his 
wife as not to be separated from her. Thirdly. The result of the relation is, 
that though they are two, yet they are one; they are one flesh, ver. 8. The 
union between them is the most intimate that can be; and, as Dr. Hammond 
expresseth it, a sacred thing that must not be violated. Fourthly. God himself 
has joined them together; he has not only, as Creator, fitted them to be com- 
forts and helps meet for each other, but he has in wisdom and goodness ap- 
pointed them who are thus joined together to live together in love, till death 
parts them. Marriage is not an invention of men, but a Divine institution ; and 
therefore is to be religiously observed, and the more, because it is a figure of 
the mystical, inseparable union between Christ and his church. Now, from all 
this he infers that men ought not to put their wives asunder from them, whom 
God has put so near to them. The bond which God himself has tied is not 
to be lightly untied. They who are for divorcing their wives for every offence, 
would do well to consider what would become of them, if God should in like 
manner deal with them: see Jsa. 1.1; Jer. iii. 1. 

5. Christ’s discourse with his disciples in private about this matter, ver. 10, 11. 
It was an advantage to them that es had opportunity of personal converse 
with Christ, not only about gospel mysteries, but about moral duties, for their 
farther satisfaction. No more is here related of this private conference, but 
the law Christ laid down in this case: that it is adultery for a man to put 
away his wife, and marry another ; it is adultery against the wife he puts away; 
it is a wrong to her, and a breach of his contract with her, ver.J1. He mae. 
“if a woman shall put away her husband,” that is, elope from him, leave him by 
consent, and “ be married to another,” she “ commits adultery,” ver. 12; and it 
will be no excuse at all to her to say, that it was with the consent of her hus- 
band. Wisdom and grace, holiness and love reigning in the heart, will make 
those commands easy which to the carnal mind may be as a heavy yoke. 


13 And they brought young children to him, that 
he should touch them: and his disciples rebuked those 
that brought them. 14 But when Jesus saw zt, he 
was much displeased, and said unto them, Suffer 
the little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not: for of such is the kingdom of God. 15 Verily 
[ say unto you, Whosoever shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child, he shall not enter 
therein. 16 And he took them up in his arms, put 
his hands upon them, and blessed them. 


It is looked upon as the indication of a kind and tender disposition to take 
notice of little children; and this was remarkable in our Lord Jesus, which is an 
encouragement not only to little children to apply themselves to Christ when 
they are very young, but to grown people, who are conscious to themselves of 
weakness and childishness, and of being, through manifold infirmities, helpless 
and useless, like little children. Here we have, F 

First. Little children brought to Christ, ver. 13. Their parents, or whoever 
they were that had the nursing of them, brought them to him that he should 
touch them, in token of his commanding and conferring a blessing on them. it 
doth not appear they needed any bodily eure, nor were they capable of bein 
taught; but it seems, 1. They that had the care of them were mostly concerne 
about their souls, their better part, which ought to be the principal care of all 
parents for their children; for that is the principal part, and it is well with 
them if it be well with their souls. 2. They believed that Christ’s blessing 
would do their souls good, and therefore to him they bring them, that he might 
touch them, knowing that he could reach their hearts, when nothing their 
parents could say to them, or do for them, would reach them. We may present 
ow children to Christ now he is in heaven, for from thence he ean reach them 
with his blessing, and therein we may act faith upon the fulness and extent of 
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his grace, the kind intimations he hath always given of favour to the seed of the | 
faithful, the tenor of the covenant with Abraham, and the promise to us and to | 
our children, especially that great promise of pouring his Spirit upon our seed, 
and his blessing upon our offspring, Jsa. xliv. 3. 

Secondly. The discouragement which the disciples gave to the bringing of 
children to Christ. They “rebuked those that brought them ;” as if they had 
been sure they knew their Master’s mind in this matter, whereas he had lately 
cantioned them not to despise the little ones. 

Thirdly. The encouragement Christ gave to it. 1. He took it very ill at his 
disciples for keeping them off: “ when he saw it, he was much displeased,’ 
ver. 14. ‘What do you mean? Willyou hinder me from doing good, from doing 
good to the rising generation, to the lambs of the flock?’ Christ is very angry 
with his own disciples, if they discountenance any in coming to him themselves, 
or in bringing their children to him. 2. He ordered that they should be brought 
to him, and nothing said or done to hinder them. ‘ Suffer little children, as soon 
as they are capable, to come to me, to offer up their supplications to me, and to 
receive instructions from me.’ Little children are welcome betimes to the 
throne of grace with their hosannas. 3. He owned them as members of his 
church, as they had been of the Jewish church. He came to set up the king- 
dom of God among men, and took this occasion to declare, that that kingdom 
admitted little children to be the subjects of it, and gave them a title to the 
privilege of subjects. Nay, the kingdom of God is to be kept up by such: they 
must be taken in, when they are little children, that they may be secured for 
hereafter to bear up the name of Christ. 4. That there must be something of 
the temper and disposition of little children found in all that Christ will own 
and bless. We must receive the kingdom of God as little children, ver. 15; 
that is, we must stand affected to Christ and his grace, as little children do 
to their parents, nurses, and teachers. We must be inquisitive as children, 
must learn as children; that is the learning age; and ‘in learning must be- 
lieve, —oportet discentem credere. ‘The mind of a child is as white paper, 
tabula rasa, —‘ a mere blank 3’ you may write upon it what you will; so must 
our minds be to the pen of the blessed Spirit. Children are under govern- 
ment, so must we be; “ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” We must 
receive the kingdom of God as the child Samuel did, “ Speak, Lord, for thy ser- 
vant hears.” Little children depend upon their parents’ wisdom and care, are 
carried in their arms, go where they send them, and take what they provide for 
them; and thus must we receive the kingdom of God, with a humble resigna- 
tion of ourselves to Jesus Christ, and an easy dependence upon him, both for 
strength and righteousness, for tuition, provision, anda portion. 5. He received 
the children, and gave them what was desired: ver. 16, ‘‘ He took them up in 
his arms,” in token of his affectionate concern for them, “ put his hands upon 
them,” as was desired, “and blessed them.” See how he outdid the desires of 
these parents; they begged he would touch them, but he did more. 

Ist. “ He took them in his arms.” Now the Scripture was fulfilled, Zsa. xl. 11, 
“ He shall gather the lambs in his arms, and carry them in his bosom.” Time 
was when Christ himself was taken up in old Simeon’s arms, Zw. ii. 283; and 
now he took up these children, not complaining of the burthen, as Moses did, 
when he was bid to carry Israel (that peevish child) “in his bosom, as a nursing 
father bears the sucking child,” Num. xi. 12, but pleased with it. If we ina 
right manner bring our children to Christ, be will take them up, not only in the 
arms of his power and providence, but in the arms of his pity and grace, as 

ze. xvi.8; underneath them are the everlasting arms. 2nd. ie “put his hands 
upon them,” noting the bestowing of his Spirit upon them, (for that is the hand 
cA thes Lord,) and his setting them apart for himself. 3rd. He “blessed them” 
with the spiritual blessings he came to give. Our children are happy, if they 
have but the Mediator’s blessing for their portion. It is true, we do not read 
that he baptized these children, — baptism was not fully settled as the door of 
admission into the church till after Christ’s resurrection,—but he asserted their 
visible church membership, and by another sign bestowed those blessings upon 
them which are now appointed to be conveyed and conferred by baptism, the 
seal of the promise which is to us and our children. 


17 And when he was gone forth into the way, 
there came one running, and kneeled to him, and 
asked him, Good Master, what shall I do that I may 
inherit eternal life? 18 And Jesus said unto him, 
Why callest thou me good? there zs none good but 
one, that is, God. 19 Thou knowest the command- 
ments, Do not commit adultery, Do not kill, Do not 
steal, Do not bear false witness, Defraud not, Honour 
thy father and mother. 20 And he answered and 
said unto him, Master, all these have [ observed from 
my youth. 21 Then Jesus beholding him loved him, 
and said unto him, One thing thou lackest: go thy 
way, sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in heaven: and come, 
take up the cross, and follow me. 22 And he was 
sad at that saying, and went away grieved: for he 
had great possessions. 23 And Jesus looked round 
about, and saith unto his disciples, How hardly shall 
they that have riches enter into the kingdom of God! 
24 And the disciples were astonished at his words. 
But Jesus answereth again, and saith unto them, 
Children, how hard it is for them that trust in riches 
to enter into the kingdom of God! 25 It is easier 


for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than 
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for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God. 


26 And they were astonished out of measure, saying 
among themselves, Who then can be saved? 27 And 


Jesus looking upon them saith, With men it is im- 
possible, but not with God: for with God all things 
are possible. 28 Then Peter began to say unto him, 
Lo, we have left all, and have followed thee. 29 And 
Jesus answered and said, Verily [say unto you, There 
is no man that hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, 
or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for 
30 But he shall receive 
an hundredfold now in this time, houses, and bre- 
thren, and sisters, and mothers, and children, and 
lands, with persecutions; and in the world to come 
eternal life. 51 But many ¢hat are first shall be last ; 
and the last first. 


Here is, I. A hopeful meeting between Christ and a young man, so he is said 
to be, Mat. xix. 20, 22, and aruler, Lu. xviii. 18, a person of quality. Some cir- 
cumstances here are which we had not in Matthew, which make his address to 
Christ very promising. 

1. He came running to Christ, which was an indication of his humility; he 
laid aside the gravity and grandeur of a ruler when he came to Christ: and 
of his earnestness and importunity ; he ran as one in haste, and longing to be in 
conversation with Christ. He had now an opportunity of consulting this great 
Prophet in the things that belonged to his peace, and he would not let slip the 
opportunity. 

2. He came to him when he was in the way, in the midst of company; he did 
not insist upon a priviate conference with him by night, as Nicodemus did, 
though like him he was a ruler; but when he shall tind him without, will 
embrace that opportunity of advising with him, and not be ashamed, Cant. viii. 1. 

3. He kneeled to him, in token of the great value and veneration he had for 
him, as a teacher come from God, and his earnest desire to be taught by him. 
He bowed the knee to the Lord Jesus, as one that would not only do obeisance 
to him now, but would yield obedience to him always; he bowed the knee, as 
one that meant to bow the soul to him. 

4. His address to him was serious and weighty: “ Good Master, what shall 
I do that I may inherit eternal life?” Eternal life was an article of his creed, 
though then denied by the Sadducees, a prevailing party. He thinks it a thing 
possible that he may inherit eternal life; looking upon it not only as set before 
us, but offered to us, he asks, what he shall do now that he may be happy for 
ever. Most men inquire for good to be had in this world, Ps. iv. 6, ‘‘ any good.” 
He asks for good to be done in this world, in order to the enjoyment of the 
greatest good in the other world; not who will make us to see good, but to do 
good; he inquires for happiness in the way of duty; the summum bonum,— the 
chief good, which Solomon was in quest of, was that “ good for the sons of men 
which they should do,” #ecl. ii. 3. Now this was, Ist. A very serious question 
in itself; it was about eternal things, and his own concern in those things. 
Note, Then there begins to be some hopes of people when they begin to inquire 
solicitously what they shall do to get to heaven. 2nd. It was proposed to aright 
person, one that was every way fit to answer it, being himself “ the way, the 
truth, and the life ;” the true way to life, to eternal life; who came from heaven 
Gh PETDOSG, first to lay open for us, and then to lay open to us—first to make, 
and then to make known, the way to heaven. Note, Those who would know 
what they shall do to be saved, must apply themselves to Christ, and inquire 
of him. it is peculiar to the Christian religion, both to shew eternal life, and 
to shew the way to it. 3rd. It was proposed with a good design to be in- 
structed. We find this same question put by a lawyer, not kneeling, but 
standing up, Lu. x. 25, with a bad design, to pick quarrels with him; he 
“tempted him, saying, Master, what shall L do?” Itis not so much the good 
words, as the good intention of them, that Christ looks at. 

5. Christ encouraged this address, lst. By assisting his faith, ver. 17. He 
called him, “ Good Master,” and Christ would have him mean thereby, that he 
looked upon him to be God, since there is none good but one, that is God, who 
is one, and his name One, Zec. xiv. 9. Our English word, God, doubtless hath 
aftinity with good; as the Hebrews name God by his power, Elohim, ‘ the strong 
God, so we by his goodness, the good God. 2nd. By directing his practice, 
yer. 19: “Keep the commandments,” and thou knowest what they are; he 
mentions the six commandments of the second table, which prescribe our duty 
to our neighbour; he inverts the order, putting the seventh commandment 
before the sixth, to intimate that adultery is a sin no less heinous than murder 
itself. The fifth commandment is here put last, as that which should especially 
be remembered and observed, to keep us to all the rest. Instead of the tenth 
commandment, “ Thou shalt not covet,’ our Saviour here puts “defraud not.” 
My amoorepnons, that is, saith Dr. Hammond, ‘Thou shalt rest contented with 
thy own, and not seek to increase it by the diminution of other men’s.’ It is a 
rule of justice, not to advance or enrich ourselves by doing wrong or injury to 
any other. 

6. The young man bid fair for heaven, having been free from any open gross 
violations of the Divine commands. ‘Thus far he was able to say, in some 
measure, ver. 20, ‘Master, all these have I observed from my youth.” He 
thought he had, and his neighbours thought so too. Note, Ignorance of the 
extent and spiritual nature of the Divine law makes people think themselves 
in a better condition than really they are. Paul was alive “without the law.” 
But when he saw that to be spiritual, he saw himself to be carnal, Rom. vii. 9, 14. 
However, he that could say he was free from scandalous sin, went farther than 
many in the iat to eternal life. But though we know nothing by ourselves, 
yet are we not thereby justified, 

7. Christ had a kindness for him: “ Jesus beholding him, loved him,” ver. 21. 
He was pleased to find that he had lived inoffensively, and pleased to see that 
he was inquisitive how to live better than so. Christ particularly loves to see 
young people, and rich people, asking the way to heaven, with their faces 
thitherward. 
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Il. Here is a sorrowful parting beiween Christ and this young man. 

}. Christ gave him a command of trial, by which it would appear whether he 
did in sincerity aim at eternal life, and press towards it. He seemed to have 
his heart much upon it, and if so, he is what he should be; but has he indeed 
his heart upon it? Bring him tothe touchstone. Ist. Can he find in his heart 
to part with his riches for the service of Christ? He hath a good estate; and 
now shortly, at the first founding of the Christian church, the necessity of the 
case will require that those that have lands sell them, and lay the money at the 
apostles’ feet ; and how will he dispense with that? Acts iv. 34. After a while, 
tribulation and persecution will arise, because of the Word; and he must be 
forced to sell his estate, or have it taken from him, and how will he like that ? 
Let him know the worst. Now, if he will not come up to these terms, let him 
quit his pretensions, as good at first as at last: “ Sell whatsoever thou hast,” 
over and above what is necessary for thy support; probably he had no family 
to provide for; let him therefore be afather to the poor, and make them his 
heirs. Every man according to bis ability must relieve the poor, and be con- 
tent, when there is occasion, to straiten himself to do it. Worldly wealth 
is given us not only as maintenance, to bear our charges through this world, 
according to our place in it, but as a talent, to be used and employed for the 
glory of our great Master in the world, who hath so ordered it that the poor 
we should always have with us, as his receivers. 2nd. Can he find in his heart 
to go through the hardest, costliest services he may be called to, as a disciple 
of Christ, and depend upon him for a recompence in heaven? He asks Christ 
what he shall do more than he has done to obtain eternal life; and Christ puts 
it to him, whether he has indeed that firm belief of, and that high value for, 
eternal life that he seems to have. Doth he really believe there is a treasure in 
heaven sufficient to make up all he can leave, or lose, or lay out for Christ ? 
Is he willing to deal with Christ upon trust? Can he give him credit for all 
he is worth? and be willing to bear a present cross in expectation of a future 
crown? 

2. Upon this he flew off, ver. 22; “he was sad at that saying;” was sorry he 
could not. be a follower of Christ upon any easier terms than leaving all to 
follow him; that he could not lay hold on eternal life, and keep hold of his 
temporal possessions too. But since he could not come up to the terms of 
disciplesbip, he was so fair as not to pretend to it, “he went away grieved.” 
Here appeared the truth of that, Mat. vi. 24, “Ye cannot serve God and 
Mammon;” while he held to Mammon, he did in effect despise Christ, as all 
those do who prefer the world before him. He bids for what he has a mind of 
in the market, yet goes away grieved, and leaves it, because he cannot have it 
at his own price. wo words toa bargain. Motions are not marriages. ‘That 
which ruined this young man was, “he had great possessions:” thus “the 
prosperity of fools destroys them;” and those who spend their days in wealth, 
are gates to say to God, Depart from us, or to their hearts, Depart from 
God. 

Ill. Here is Christ's discourse with his disciples. We are tempted to wish that 
Christ had mollified that saying which frightened this young gentleman from 
following him, and by any explanation taken off the harshness of it; but he 
knew all men’s hearts; he would not court him to be his follower, because he 
was arich man, andaruler; but if he will go, let him go; Christ will keep no 
man against his will; and therefore we do not find that Christ called him back, 
but took this occasion to instruct his disciples in two things: 

1. The difficulty of the salvation of those that have an abundance of this 
world ; because there are few who have a deal to leave that can be persuaded 
to leave it for Christ, or to lay it out in doing good. 

Ist. Christ asserts this here. He looked about upon his disciples, because he 
would have them all take notice of what he said, that by it they might have 
their judgments rightly informed, and their mistakes rectified coneerning 
worldly wealth, which they were apt to overrate. “ How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter into the kingdom of God,” ver. 23. They have many temptations 


of poor people. But he explains himself, ver. 24, where he calls the disciples 
children, because as such they should be taught by him, and portioned by him 
with better things than this young man left Christ to cleave to; and whereas 
he had said how hardly those that have riches will get to heaven, here he tells 
them that the danger arose not so much from their haying riches as from their 
trusting to them, and placing their confidence in them, expecting protection, 
provision, and a portion from them, saying that to their gold which they should 
say only to their God, ‘Thou art my hope,” Job xxxi. 24. They that have such 


a value as this for the wealth of the world, will never be brought to put a right || 


yalue upon Christ and his grace. They that have never -o much riches, but do 
not trust in them, that see the vanity of them, and their utter insufficiency to 
make a soul happy, have got over the difficulty, and can easily part with them 
for Christ; but they that have never so little, if they set their hearts upon 
that little, and place their happiness in it, it will keep them from Christ. He 
enforceth this assertion with, ver. 25, “It is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man” that trusts in riches, or inclines to do 
so, “to enter into the kingdom of God.” The disproportion here seems so 
great (though the more so, the more it answers the intention,) that some have 
laboured to bring the camel and the eye of the needle a little nearer together. 
Ist. Some imagine there might be some wicket-gate or door at Jerusalem, com- 
monly known by the name of the needle’s eye for its straitness, through which 
a camel could not be got, unless he were unloaded, and made to kneel, as those 
camels, Gen. xxiv. 11. So arich man cannot get to heaven unless he be willing 
to part with the burthen of his worldly wealth, and stoop to the duties of a 
humble religion, and se enter in “at the strait gate.” 2nd. Others suggest 
that the word we translate a camel, sometimes signifies a cable rope; which, 
though not to be got through a needle’s eye, yet is of greater affinity to it. A 
rich man, compared with the poor, is as a cable to a single thread, stronger, but 
not so pliable, and it will not go through the needle’s eye unless it be un- 
twisted; so the rich man must be loosed and disentangled trom his riches, and 
then there is some hopes of him, that thread by thread he may be got through 
BS ob bis the needle; otherwise he is good fornothing but to cast anchor in 
the earth. 

2nd. ‘This truth was very surprising to the disciples, they were “astonished 
at his words.” ver. 24; “ they were astonished out of measure, and said among 
themselves, Who then can be saved?” ‘They knew what were generally the 
sentiments of the Jewish teachers, that the Spirit of God chooseth to reside 
upon rich men; nay, they knew what abundance of promises there were in the 
Old Testament of temporal good things; they knew likewise that all either 
are rich, or fain would be so; and that they who are rich have so much the 
larger opportunities of doing good, and therefore were amazed to hear that it 
should be so hard for rich people to go to heaven. 

3rd. Christ reconciled them to it, by referring it to the almighty power of God 
to help even rich people over the difficulties that lie in the way of their salva- 
tion: ver. 23, He “looked upon them,” to engage their attention, and said, 

With men it is impossible;” rich people cannot, by their own skill or reso- 
lution, get over these difficulties; but the grace of God can do it, for “with 
him all things are possible.” “If the Tghteous scarcely are saved,” much 
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| more may we say so of the rich; and therefore when any get to heaven, they 


baptized : 


must give all the glory to God, who worketh in them both to will and to do. 

2. The greatness of the salvation of those that have but a little of this world 
and leave it for Christ. This he speaks of upon occasion of Peter’s mention- 
ing what he and the rest of the disciples had left to follow him. “Behold,” 
saith he, “ we have left all to follow thee,” ver. 28. ‘ You have done well,’ saith 
Christ, ‘and it will prove in the end that you have done well for yourselves ; you 
shall be abundantly recompensed ;’ and not only you shall be reimbursed, who 
have left but little, but those that have never so much, though it were so much 
as this young man had, that could not persuade himself to quit it for Christ 
yet they shall have much more than an equivalent for it.’ c 

Ist. he loss is supposed to be very great. He instanceth, First. In worldl 
wealth, houses are here put first, and lands last: if a man quit his house, which 
should be for his habitation, and his land, which should be for his maintenance 
and so makes himself a beggar and an outcast. This has been the choice of 
suffering saints: Farewell houses and lands, though never so convenient and 
desirable, though the inheritance of fathers, for the house which is from 
heaven, and the inheritance of the saints in light, where are many mansions. 
Secondly. In dear relations, “ Father and mother, wife and children, brethren 
and sisters ;” in these, as much as in any temporal blessing, the comfort of life is 
bound up; without these the world would be a wilderness ; yet when we must 
either forsake these or Christ, we must remember that we stand in nearer 
relation to Christ than we do to any creature; and therefore to keep in with 
him, we must be content to break with all the world, and say to father and 
mother, as Leyi did, “I have not known you.” The greatest trial of a good 


| man’s constancy is, when his love to Christ comes to stand in competition with 


a love that is lawful, nay, that is his duty. It is easy to such a one to forsake 
a lust for Christ, for he hath that within him that riseth against it; but to 
forsake a father, a brother, a wife, for Christ, whom he knows he must love, is 
hard. And yet he must do so, rather than deny or disown Christ. ‘Thus great 
is the loss supposed to be; but it is for Christ’s sake, that he may be honoured; 
aud the Gospel’s, that that may be promoted and propagated. It is not the 
suffering, but the cause, that makes the martyr. And therefore, 

2nd. ‘The advantage will begreat. First. “ They shall receive a hundredfold in 
this time, houses, and brethren, and sisters;” not in kind, but that which is 
equivalent. He shall have abundance of comfort while he lives, sufficient to 


| make up all his losses; his relation to Christ, his communion with the saints 
| and his title to eternal life, shall be to him brethren, and sisters, and houses, and 


all. God’s providence gave Job double to what he had had; but suffering 
Christians shall haye an hundredfold, in the comforts of the Spirit sweetening 
their creature comforts. But observe, it is added here, in Macks ‘with per- 
secutions.” Even when they are gainers by Christ, let them still expect to be 
sufferers for him, and not to be out of the reach of persecution till they come to 
heaven ; nay, the persecutions seem to come in here among the receivings in 
this present time, for unto you it is given, not only to believe in Christ, but also 
to* suifer for his name ;” yet this is not all. Secondly. They shall have “ eternal 
life in the world to come.” If they receive an hundredfold in this world, one 
would think they should not be encouraged to expect any more. Yet, as if that 
were a small matter, they shall have life eternal into the bargain, which is 
more than ten thousandfold, ten thousand times told, for all their losses. But 
because they talked so much, and really more than became them, of leaving all 
for Christ, he tells them, though they were first called, yet there should be 
disciples called after them that should be preferred before them; as St. Paul 
who was one born out of due time, and yet laboured more abundantly than all 
the rest of the apostles, 1 Cor. xv. 10. Then the first were last, and the last first. 


32 And they were in the way going up to Jeru- 


salem; and Jesus went before them: and they were 


to grapple with, and many difficulties to get over, which lie not in the way || 


amazed; and as they followed, they were afraid. 
And he took again the twelve, and began to tell 
them what things should happen unto him, 33 
Saying, Behold, we go up to Jerusalem; and the 
Son of man shall be delivered unto the chief priests, 
and unto the scribes ; and they shall condemn him 
to death, and shall deliver him to the Gentiles: 34 
And they shall mock him, and shall scourge him, 
and shall spit wpon him, and shall kill him : and the 
third day he shall rise again. 35 And James and 
John, the sons of Zebedee, come unto him, saying, 
Master, we would that thou shouldest do for us 
whatsoever we shall desire. 36 And he said unto 
them, What would ye that I should do for you? 
37 ‘They said unto him, Grant unto us that we may 
sit, one on thy right hand, and the other on thy left 
hand, in thy glory. 388 But Jesus said unto them, 
Ye know not what ye ask: can ye drink of the cup 
that I drink of? and be baptized with the baptism 
that Tam baptized with? 39 And they said unto 
him, We can. And Jesus said unto them, Ye shall 
indeed drink of the cup that I drink of ; and with 
the baptism that Iam baptized withal shall ye be 
40 But to sit on my right hand and on 
my left hand is not mine to give; but it shall be 


ee 
41 And 
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given to them for whom it is prepared. 
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when the ten heard 2, they began to be much dis-_ 


pleased with James and John. 42 But Jesus called 


them to him, and saith unto them, Ye know that. 


they which are accounted to rule over the Gentiles 
exercise lordship over them; and their great ones 
exercise authority upon them. 43 But so shall it 
not be among you: but whosoever will be great 
among you, shall be your minister: 44 And who- 
soever of you will be the chiefest, shall be servant of 
all. 45 For even the Son of man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life 
a ransom for many. 


Here is, First. Christ’s prediction of his own sufferings; this string he 
harped much upon, theugh in the ears of his disciples it sounded very harsh 
and unpleasing. 

1. See here how bold he was: when they were going up to “ Jerusalem, Jesus 
went before them,” as the “ Captain of our salvation,” that was now to be 
“made perfect through sufferings,” ver. 32. 
to go on with his undertaking, even when he came to the hardest part of it; 
now the time was at hand, he said, “ Lo, I come!” so far from drawing back, 
that now more than ever he pressed forwards. ‘ Jesus went before them, and 
they were amazed.” They began now to consider what imminent danger they 
ran themselves into, when they went to Jerusalem; how very malicious the 
Sanhedrim, which sat there, was against their Master and them ; and they were 
ready to tremble at the thought of it. To hearten them, therefore, Christ 
went before them: ‘Come,’ saith he, ‘sure you will venture where your Master 
ventures.’ Note, When we see ourselves entering upon sufferings, it is encou- 
raging to see our Master go before us. Or, he went before them, and therefore 
they were amazed; they admired to see with what cheerfulness and alacrity 
he went on, though he knew he was going to suffer and die. Note, Christ’s 
courage and constancy in going on with his undertaking for our salyation, is, 
aud will be, the wonder of all his disciples. 

2. See here how timorous and faint-hearted his disciples were: “As they 
followed they were afraid;” afraid for themselves, as being apprehensive of 
their own danger; and justly might they be ashamed of their being thus afraid. 
Their Master’s courage should have put spirit into them. 

3. See here, what method he took to silence their fears : he did not go about 
to make the matter better than it was, nor to feed them with hopes that he 
might escape the storm; but told them again, what he had often told them 
before, the things that should happen to him. He knew the worst of it, and 
therefore went on thus boldly; and he will let them know the worst of it. 
Come, be not afraid; for, Ist. There is no remedy, the matter is determined, 
and cannot be avoided. 2nd. It is only the Son of man that shall suffer; their 
time of suffering was not at hand; he will now provide for their security. 3rd. 
“ He shall rise again;” the issue of his sutferings will be glorious to bimself, 
and advantageous to all that are his, ver. 33, 34. The method and particulars 
of Christ’s sufferings are more largely foretold here than in any other of the 
predictions ; that he shall first be delivered up by Judas “to the chief priests 
and the scribes, that they shall condemn him to death,” but not having power to 
put him to death, they “shall deliver him to the Gentiles,” to the Roman 

owers, “and they shall mock him, and scourge him, and spit upon him, and 
i him.” Christ had a perfect foresight, not only of his own death, but 
of all the aggravating circumstances of it, and yet he thus went forth to 
meet it. 

Secondly. The check he gave to two of his disciples for their ambitious 
request. This story is much the same here as we had it, Mat. xx. 20; only 
there they are said to have made their request by their mother, here they are 
said to make it themselves; she introduced them, and presented their petition 
and then they seconded it, and assented to it. Note, 1. As on the one hanc 
there are some that do not use, so on the other hand there are some that do 
abuse the great encouragements Christ has given us in prayer. He hath 
said, “ Ask, and it shall be given you;” and it is a commendable faith to ask for 
the great things he has promised. But it was a culpable presumption in these 
disciples to make such a boundless demand upon their Master: “ We would 
that thou shouldest do for us whatsoever we shall desire.” We had much 
better leave it to him to do for us what he sees fit, and he will do more than we 
can desire, Eph. iii. 20. 2. We must be cautious how we make general pro- 
mises. Christ would not engage to do for them whatever they desired; but 
would know from them what it was they did desire: ‘‘ What would ye that I 
should do for you?” He would have fom go on with their suit, that they 
might be made ashamed of it. 3. Many have been led into a snare by false 
notions of Christ’s kingdom, as if it were of this world, and like the kingdoms 


of the potentates of this world. James and John conclude, if Christ rise 


Thus he shewed himself forward | 
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again, he must be aking; and if he bea king, his apostles must be peers; and 
one of these would willingly be the primus par regni,—‘the first peer of the 
realm ;? and the other next him, like Joseph in Pharaoh’s court, or Daniel in 
Darius’s. 4. Worldly honour is a glittering thing, with which the eyes of 
Christ’s own disciples have many atime been dazzled; whereas to be good 
should be more our care than to look great, or to have the pre-eminence. 5. 
Our weakness and shortsightedness appear as much in our prayers as in any 
thing. We cannot order our speech when we speak to God, by reason of dark- 
ness, both concerning him and concerning ourselves. It is folly to prescribe to 
God, and wisdom to subscribe. 6. It is the will of Christ that we should pre- 
pare for sufferings, and leave it to him to recompense us for them. He needs 
not be put in mind, as Ahasuerus did, of the services of his people; nor can 
forget their “ work of faith, and labour of love.” Our care must be, that we 
may have wisdom and grace to know how to suffer with him, and then we may 
trust him to provide in the best manner how we shall reign with him, and when 
and where, and what the degrees of our glory shall be. 

Thirdly. The check he gave to the rest of the disciples, for their uneasiness 
at it; “they began to be much displeased,” to have indignation about James 
and John, ver. 41. They were angry at them for affecting precedency; not 
because it did so ill become the disciples of Christ, but because each of them 
hoped to have it themselves. When the Cynic trampled on Alexander’s foot- 
cloth, with, Calco fastum Alexandri,— Now I tread on Alexander’s pride,’ he 
was seasonably checked with, Sed majori fastu,— But with greater pride of 
thine own;’ so these discovered their own ambition, in their displeasure at 
the ambition of James and John; and Christ took this occasion to warn them 
against it, and all their successors in the ministry of the Gospel, ver. 42, 43. 
He “called them to him,” in a familiar way, to give them an example of con- 
descension, then, when he was reproving their ambition, and to teach them 
never to bid their disciples keep their distance. He shews them, 

1. That dominion was generally abused in the world, ver. 42: “ They which 
seem to rule over the Gentiles,” that have the name and title of rulers, “they 
exercise lordship over them,” that is all they study and aim at; not so much to 
protect them, and provide for their welfare, as to “ exercise authority upon 
them ;” they will be obeyed, aim to be arbitrary, and to have their will in 
every thing: Sic volo; sic jubeo; stat pro ratione voluntas,— Thus I will; thus 
IL command ; my good pleasure is my law.’ Their care is what they shall get by 
their subjects, to support their own pomp and grandeur, not what they shall 
do for them. 

2. That therefore it ought not to be admitted into the church; “it shall not 
be so among you;” those that shall be put under your charge must be as sheep 
under the charge of the shepherd, who is to tend them and feed them, and be a 
servant to them; not as horses under the command of the driver, that works 
them and beats them, and gets his pennyworths out of them. He that affects 
to be great and chief, that thrusts himself into a secular dignity and dominion, 
“he shall be servant of all,’ he shall be mean and contemptible in the eyes of 
all that are wise and good. ‘He that exalteth himself shall be abased.” Or 
rather, he that would be truly great and chief, he must lay out himself to do 
good to all, must stoop to the meanest services, and labour in the hardest ser- 
vices. Those not only sball be most honoured hereafter, but are most honour- 
able now, who are most useful. To convince them of this, he sets before them 
his own example, ver. 45. The Son of man submits first to the greatest hard- 
ships and hazards, and then enters into his glory ; and can you expect to come 
to it any other way; or to have more ease and honour than he has? Ist. He 
takes upon him the form of a servant, comes “ not to be ministered to,” and 
waited upon, “but to minister,’ and wait to be gracious. 2nd. He becomes 
obedient to death, and to its dominion, for he “gives his life a ransom for 
many.” Did he die for the benefit of good people, and shall not we study to 
live for their benefit? 


46 And they came to Jericho: and as he went 
out of Jericho with his disciples and a great number 
of people, blind Bartimzeus, the son of 'Timzeus, sat 
by the highway side begging. 47 And when he 
heard that it was Jesus of Nazareth, he began to 
cry out, and say, Jesus, thow son of David, have 
mercy onme. 48 And many charged him that he 
should hold his peace: but he cried the more a 
great deal, Thou son of David, have mercy on me. 
49 And Jesus stood still, and commanded him to 
be called. And they call the blind man, saying 
unto him, Be of good comfort, rise ; he calleth thee. 
50 And he, casting away his garment, rose, and 
‘came to Jesus. 51 And Jesus answered and said 
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unto him, What wilt thou that I should do unto 
thee? The blind man said unto him, Lord, that I 
might receive my sight. 52 And Jesus said unto 
him, Go thy way; thy faith hath made thee whole. 
And immediately he received his sight, and followed 
Jesus in the way. 


This passage of story agrees with that, Mat. xx. 29, &c., only that there we 
were told of two blind men: here, and Lu. xviii. 35, only of one; but if there 
were two, there was one; this one is named here, being a blind beggar that 
was much talked of, Bartimus, that is, the son of Timeus; which some think 
signifies, ‘the son of a blind man.’ He was the blind son of a blind father, 
which made the case the worse, and the cure the more wonderful, and the more 
proper to typify the spiritual cures wrought by the grace of Christ on those 
that not only are born blind, but are born of those that are blind. 

I. This blind man sat begging, as they do with us. Note, Those who, by the 
providence of God, are disabled to get a livelihood by their own labonr, and 
have not any other way of subsisting, are the most proper objects of charity; 
and particular care ought to be taken of them. 

If. He cried out to the Lord Jesus for mercy : “Have mercy on me, O Lord, 
thou son of David.” Misery is the object of mercy; his own miserable case he 
recommends to the compassion of the son of David, of whom it was foretold, 
that when he should come to save us, “‘the eyes of the blind should be opened,” 
Isa, xxxv.5. In coming to Christ for help and healing, we should have an eye 
to him as the promised Messiah, the trustee of mercy and grace. 

III. Christ encouraged him to hope that he should find mercy, for he “stood 
still, and commanded him to be called.” We must never reckon it a hindrance 
to us in our way to stand still, when it is to do a good work. Those about 
him, who had discouraged him at first, perhaps were now the persons that 
handed to bim the gracious call of Christ, “ Be of good comfort, rise, he calls 
thee ;” and if he call thee, he will cure thee. Note, The gracious invitations 
Christ gives us to come to him, are great encouragements to our hope, that we 
shall speed well if we come to him, and shall have what we come for. Let the 
guilty, the empty, the tempted, the hungry, the naked, be of good comfort, for 
he calls them to be pardoned, to be supplied, to be succoured, to be filled, to be 
clothed, to have all that done for them which their case calls for. 

IV. The poor man hereupon made the best of his way to Christ. He cast away 
his loose upper garment, and came to Jesus, ver. 50; he cast away every thing 
that might be in danger of throwing him down, or might any way hinder him 
in coming to Christ, or retard his motion. Those who would come to Jesus, 
must cast away the garment of their own sufficiency, must strip themselves of 
all conceit of that, and must free themselves from every weight, and the sin 
that, like long garments, doth most easily beset them, Hed. xii. 1. 

Y. The particular favour he begged was, that his eyes might be opened, that 
so he might be able to work for his living, and might be no longer burthensome 
to others. It is a very desirable thing to be in a capacity of earning our own 
bread; and where God has given men their limbs and _ senses, it is a shame for 
eon By their foolishness and slothfulness, to make themselves in eifect blind 
and lame. 

VI. This favour he received, his eyes were opened, ver. 52: and two things 
Mark here adds, which intimate, 1. How Christ made it a double fayour to 
him, by putting the honour of it upon his faith, “thy faith hath made thee 
whole ;” faith in Christ, as the son of David, and in his pity and power; not 
thy importunity, but thy faith; setting Christ on work, or rather Christ setting 
thy faith on work. Those supplies are most comfortable that are fetched in 
by our faith. 2. How he made it a double favour to himself; when he had 
“received his sight, he followed Jesus by the way;” by this he made it appear 
that he was thoroughly cured, that he no more needed one to lead him, but 
could go himself; and by this he evidenced the grateful sense he had of Christ’s 
kindness to him, that when he had his sight, he made this use of it. It is not 
enough to come to Christ for spiritual healing, but when we are healed, we 
must continue to follow him; that we may do honour to him, and receive 
instruction from him, Those that have spiritual eyesight see such beauty in 
Christ as will effectually draw them to run after him. 


CHAPTER XI. 


We are now come to the Passion week, the week in which Christ died; and the great | 


occurrences of that week. I. Christ’s riding in triumph into Jerusalem, ver. 1—11. 
Il. His cursing the barren fig tree, ver. 12—14. III. His driving those out of the 
temple that turned it into an exchange, ver. 15—19. IV. His discourse with his dis- 


ciples concerning the power of faith, and eflicacy of prayer, on occasion of the wither- 
ing of the fig tree he cursed, ver. 20—26. 
authority, ver. 27—33, 


V. His reply to those who questioned his 


ND when they came nigh to 
\\ Jerusalem, unto Bethphage and 
Bethany, at the mount of Olives, 
he sendeth forth two of his dis- 


“ams. / Go your way into the village over 


YS 


= a colt tied, whereon never man 
sat ; loose him, and bring Aim. 3 And if any man 


say unto you, Why do ye this? say ye that the Lord | 


hath need of him; and straightway he will send him 
hither. 4 And they went their way, and found the 


colt tied by the door without in a place where two 
216 
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ciples, 2 And saith unto them, | 


) against you: and as soon as ye. 
be entered into it, ye shall find | 
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'ways met; and they loose him. 5 And certain of 
them that stood there said unto them, What do ye, 
loosing the colt? 6 And they said unto them even 
as Jesus had commanded: and they let them go. 
7 And they brought the colt to Jesus, and cast their 
garments on him; and he sat upon him. 8 And 
many spread their garments in the way: and others 
cut down branches off the trees, and strawed them 
in the way. 9 And they that went before, and 
they that followed, cried, saying, Hosanna; Blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of the Lord: 10 
Blessed de the kingdom of our father David, that 
cometh in the name of the Lord: Hosanna in the 
highest. 11 And Jesus entered into Jerusalem, and 


ay 
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into the temple: and when he had looked round 
about upon all things, and now the eventide was 
come, he went out unto Bethany with the twelve. 


We have here the story of the public entry Christ made into Jerusalem, four 
or five days before his death. And he came into town thus remarkably, 1. To 
shew that he was not afraid of the power and malice of his enemies in Jeru- 
| salem; he did not steal into the city incognito, as one that durst not shew his 
face; no, they needed not send spies to search for him, he comes in with 
observation. This would be an encouragement to his disciples, that were 
timorous and cowed at the thought of their enemies’ power and rage; let 
them see how bravely their Master sets them all at defiance. 2. To shew that 
|| he was not cast down or disquieted at the thoughts of his approaching suffer- 
‘| ings, he not only came publicly, but came in cheerfully and with acclamations 
| of joy. Though he was now but taking the field, and girding on the harness, 
yet, being folly assured of a complete victory, he thus triumphs as though he 
|| had put it off. 

1 First. The outside of this triumph was very mean ; he rode upon an ass’s colt, 


that being an ass looked very contemptible, and made no figure; and being but 
| a colt, whereon never man sat, we may suppose was rough and untrimmed 5 
| and not only so, but rude and ungovernable, and would disturb and disgrace 
| the solemnity. This colt was borrowed too. Christ went upon the water in 
| a borrowed boat, eat the passover in a borrowed chamber, was buried in a 
| borrowed sepulchre, and here rode on a borrowed ass. Let not Christians 
| scorn to be beholden one to another, and when need is, to go a borrowing, for 
| our Master did not. He had no rich trappings ; they threw their clothes upon 
| the colt, and so he sat upon him, ver. 7. ‘The persons that attended were mean 
|| people; and all the show they could make, was by spreading their garments in 
| the way, and strewing branches of trees in the way, ver. 8, as they used to do 
at the feast of tabernacles. All these were marks of his humiliation; even 
| when he would be taken notice of, he would be taken notice of for his mean- 
| ness; and they are instructions to us not to mind high things, but to conde- 
| scend to them of low estate. How ill doth it become Christians to take state, 
|| when Christ was so far from affecting it. J 
Secondly. The inside of this triumph was very great, not only as it was the 
| fulfilling the Scripture, which is not taken notice of here, as it was in Matthew 
but as there were several rays of Christ’s glory shining forth in the midst of al 
|| this meanness. 1. Christ shewed his knowledge of things distant, and his 
| power over the wills of men, when he sent his disciples for the colt, ver. 1—4. 
y this it appears he can do every thing, and no thought can be withholden 
| from him. 2. He shewed his dominion over the creatures, in riding on a colt 
|| that was never backed. The subjection of the inferior part of the creation to 
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man is spoken of, with application to Christ, Ps. viil. 5, 6, compared with 
Heb. ii. 8; for to him it is owing, and to his mediation, that we have any 
remaining benefit by that grant God made to man of a sovereignty in this 
lower world, Gen. i. 28. And perhaps Christ, in riding the ass’s colt, would 
give a shadow of his power over the spirit of man, who is born as the wild 
ass’s colt, Job xi. 12. 3. The colt was brought from a place where two ways 
met, ver. 4, as if Christ would shew that he came to direct those into the 
right way who had two ways before them, and were in danger of taking the 
wrong. 4. Christ received the joyful hosannas of the people; that is, both the 
welcome they gave him, and their good wishes to the prosperity of his kingdom, 
ver. 9. It was God that put it into the hearts of these people to cry hosanna, 
who were not by art and management brought to it, as those were who after- 
wards eried “ Crucify, crucify.” Christ reckons himself honoured by the faith 
and praises of the multitude; and it is God that brings people to do him this 
honour, beyond their own intentions. 

Ist. They welcomed his person, ver. 9, “ Blessed is he that cometh,” the 
6 épxonevos, “he that should come,” so often promised, so long expected; he 
comes “in the name of the Lord,” as God’s ambassador to the world; “ Blessed 
be he;” let him have our applauses, and best atfections; he is a blessed Saviour 
and brings blessings to us, and blessed be he that sent him. Let him be “ blessed 
in the name of the Lord,” and let all nations and ages call him blessed, and 
think and speak highly and honourably of him. 

2nd. ‘They wished well to his interest, ver. 10. They believed that, as mean 
a figure as he made, he had a kingdom, which should shortly be set up in the 
world, that it was the kingdom of their father David, (that father of his 
country,) the kingdom promised to him and his seed for ever; a kingdom that 
came “in the name of the Lord,” supported by a Divine authority. ‘ Blessed 
be this kingdom; let it take place, let it get ground, let it come in the power of 
it, and let all opposing rule, principality, and power be put down; let it go on 
conquering and to conquer. Hosanna to this kingdom; prosperity be toit; all 
happiness attend it.2. The proper signification of Hosanna is that which we 
find Rev. vii. 10, “ Salvation to our God that sitteth on the throne, and to the 
Lamb ;” that is, ‘Success to religion, both natural and revealed.’ “ Hosanna 
in the highest ;” * Praises be to our God, who is in the highest heavens, over all, 
God blessed for ever;” or,‘ Let him be praised by his angels, that are in the 
highest heavens; let our hosannas be an echo to theirs.’ 

Christ, thus attended, thus applauded, came into the city, and went directly 
to the temple. Here was no banquet of wine prepared for his entertainment, 
nor the least refreshment, but he immediately applied himself to his work, for 
that was his meat and drink. He went to the temple, that the Scripture might 
be fulfilled, ‘The Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to his temple,” 
without sending any immediate notice before him; he shall surprise you with 
a day of visitation, for he shall be “like a refiner’s fire, and like fuller’s soap,” 
Mal. iii. \—3. He came to the temple, and took a view of the present state of 
it, ver. 1]. He ‘looked round about upon all things,” but as yet said nothing. 
He saw many disorders there, but kept silence, Ps. 1. 21. Though he intended 
to suppress them, he would not go about the doing of it all on a sudden, lest 
he should seem to have done it rashly ; but let things be as they were for this 
night, intending the next morning to apply himself to the necessary reform- 
ation, and to take the day before him. We may be confident that God sees 
all the wickedness that is in the world, though he do not presently reckon for 
it, nor cast it out. Christ having made his remarks upon what he saw in the 
temple, retired in the evening to a friend’s house at Bethany, because there he 
would be more out of the noise of the town, and out of the way of being sus- 
pected as designing to head a faction. 


12 And on the morrow, when they were come 
from Bethany, he was hungry: 13 And seeing a 
fig tree afar off having leaves, he came, if haply he 
might find any thing thereon: and when he came 
to it, he found nothing but leaves; for the time of 
figs was not yet. 14 And Jesus answered and said 
unto it, No man eat fruit of thee hereafter for ever. 
And his disciples heard 2. 15 And they come to 
Jerusalem: and Jesus went into the temple, and 
began to cast out them that sold and bought in the 
temple, and overthrew the tables of the money- 
changers, and the seats of them that sold doves; 
16 And would not suffer that any man should carry 
any vessel through the temple. 17 And he taught, 
saying unto them, Is it not written, My house shall 
be called of all nations the house of prayer? but ye 
have made it a den of thieves. 18 And the scribes 
and chief priests heard it, and sought how they 
might destroy him: for they feared him, because all 
the people was astonished at his doctrine. 19 And 
when even was come, he went out of the city. 20 
And in the morning, as they passed by, they saw the 
fig tree dried up from the roots. 21 And Peter 
calling to remembrance saith unto him, Master, 
behold, the fig tree which thou cursedst is withered 
away. 22 And Jesus answering saith unto them, 
Have faith in God. 

N.T.—No. 28. 
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23 For verily [ say unto you, | 
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That whosoever shall say unto this mountain, Be 
thou removed, and be thou cast into the sea; and 
shall not doubt in his heart, but shall believe that 
those things which he saith shall come to pass ; he 
shall have whatsoever he saith. 24 Therefore I say 
unto you, What things soever ye desire, when ye 
pray, believe that ye receive them, and ye shall have 


them. 25 And when ye stand praying, forgive, if 


ye have ought against any: that your Father also 
which is in heaven may forgive you your trespasses. 
26 But if ye do not forgive, neither will your Father 
which is in heaven forgive your trespasses. 


Here is, I. Christ’s cursing the fruitless fig tree. He had a convenient rest- 
ing place at Bethany, and therefore thither he went at resting time, but his 
work lay at Jerusalem, and thither therefore he returned in the morning, at 
working time; and so intent was he upon his work, that he went out from 
Bethany without breakfast, which, before he was gone far, he found the want 
of, and was hungry, ver. 12, for he was subject to all the sinless infirmities of 
our nature. Finding himself in want of food, he went to a fig tree, which he 
saw at some distance; that being well adorned with green leaves, he hoped to 
find enriched with some sort of fruit ; but “he found nothing but leaves;” he 
hoped to find some fruit, for the time of gathering in figs, though it was near, 
yet it was not vet; so that it could not be pretended, that it had had fruit, but 
it was gathered and gone, for it was not come to that yet. Or, he found none, 
for indeed it was not a season of figs, it was no good fig year. But this was 
worse than any other fig tree, for there was not so much as one fig to be found 
upon it, though it was so full of leaves. However Christ was willing to make 
an example of it, not to the trees, but to the men of that generation, and there- 
fore cursed it, with that curse which is the reverse of the first blessing, ‘“‘ Be 
fruitful;” he said unto it, “ Never let any man eat fruit of thee hereafter for 
ever,” ver. 14. Sweetness and good fruit is, in Jotham’s parable, the honour of 
the fig tree, Jud. ix. 11; and its serviceableness therein to man, preferable to 
the preferment of being promoted over the trees; now to be deprived of that 
was a grievous curse. This was intended to be a type and figure of the doom 
passed upon the Jewish church, to which he came “seeking fruit, but found 
none,” Lu. xiii. 6, 7; and though it was not, according to the doom in the para- 
ble, immediately cut down, yet according to this in the history, blindness and 
hardness befell them, Rom. xi. 8, 25; so that they were from henceforth good 
for nothing. The disciples heard what sentence Christ passed on this tree, and 
took notice of it. Woes from Christ’s mouth are to be observed and kept in 
mind, as well as blessings. 

Il. His clearing the temple of the market people that frequented it, and of 
those that made it a thoroughfare. We do not find that Christ met with food 
elsewhere, when he missed of it on the fig tree; but the zeal of God’s house so 
ate him up, and made him forget himself, that he came hungry as he was to 
Jerusalem, and went straight to the temple, and began to reform those abuses 
which the day before he had marked out; to shew, that when the Redeemer 
came to Zion, his errand was to “turn away ungodliness from Jacob,” 
Rom. xi.26; and that he came not, as he was falsely accused, to destroy the tem- 
ple, but to purify and refine it, and reduce hischurch to its primitive rectitude. 

1. He cast out the “buyers and sellers, overthrew the tables of the money 
changers,” (and threw the money to the ground, the fitter place for it,) and 
threw down the “seats of them that sold doves.” This he did as one having 
authority, as a Son in his own bouse. The filth of the daughter of Zion is 
purged away, not by might, nor by power, but by “the spirit of judgment, and 
the spirit of burning ;” and he did it without opposition, for what he did was 
manifested to be right and good, even in the consciences of those that had 
connived at it, and countenanced it; because they got money by it. Note, It 
may be some encouragement to zealous reformers, that many times the purg- 
ing out of corruptions, and the correcting of abuses, proves an easier piece of 
work than was apprehended. Prudent attempts sometimes prove successful 
beyond expectation; and there are not those lions found in the way that 
were feared to be. 

2. He “would not suffer that any man should carry any vessel,” any sort of 
goods or wares, “through the temple,” or any of the courts of it, because it 
was the nearer way, and would save them the labour of going about, ver. J6. 
The Jews owned it was one of the instances of honour due to the temple, not 
to make the mountain of the house, or the court of the Gentiles, a road or 
common passage, or to come into it with any bundle. 

3. He gave a good reason for this; because it was written, “ My house shall 
be called of all nations the house of prayer,” ver. 17: so it is written, Jsa. lvi. 7. 
It shall pass among all people under that character ; ‘ it shall be the house 
of prayer of all nations ;” it was so in the first institution of it. When Solomon 
dedicated it, it was with an eye to the sons of the strangers, 1 Kin. viii, 41; and 
it was prophesied that it should be yet more so. Christ will have the temple, 
as a type of the gospel church, to be, Ist. A house of prayer. After he had 
turned out the oxen and doves, which were things for sacrifice, he revived the 
appointment of it as “a house of prayer,” to teach us that when all sacrifices 
and offerings shall be abolished, the spiritual sacrifices of prayer and praise 
should continue, and remain for ever. 2nd. That it should be so “to all na- 
tions,” and not to the people of the Jews only; for ‘whosoever shall call on 
the name of the Lord shall be saved,” though not of the seed of Jacob, accord- 
ing to the flesh. It was therefore insufferable for them to “make it a den of 
thieves,” which would prejudice those nations against it, whom they should 
have invited to it. When Christ drove out the buyers and sellers at the begin- 
ning of his ministry, he only charged them with making the temple a house of 
merchandise, Jno. li. 1; but now he charged them with making it a den of 
thieves, because, since then, they had twice gone about to stone him in the 
temple, Jno. viii. 1; x. 31; or because the traders there were grown notorious 
for cheating their customers, and imposing upon the ignorance and necessity of 
the country people, which is no better than downright thievery. Those that 
suffer vain worldly thoughts to lodge within them, when they are at their 
devotions, turn the house of prayer into a house of merchandise; but they 
that make long prayers for a pretence to devour widows’ houses, turn it into 
a den of thieves. . 

4. The scribes and the chief priests were extremely nettled at this, ver, 18, 
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They hated him, and hated to be reformed by him, and yet they feared him, | 
lest ‘he should next overthrow their seats, and expel them, being conscious to 
themselves of the profaning and abusing of their power, They found he had 
a great interest, and that “ all the people were astonished at his doctrine,” and 
eyery thing he said was an oracle and a law to them; and what durst he not 
attempt, what could he not effect, being thus supported? They therefore sought 
not how they might make their peace with him, but “how they might destroy 
him.” A desperate attempt, and which one would think, they themselves 
could not but fear was fighting against God. But they care not what they do, 
to support their own power and grandeur. Ad ¢ : : 

Il. Fis discourse with his disciples, upon occasion of the fig tree’s withering 
away, which he had cursed. At even, as usual, he “went out of the city,” 
ver. 19, to Bethany; butit is probable it was in the dark, so that they could not 
see the fig tree; but the next morning, as they passed by, they observed the 
“fie tree dried up from the roots,” ver. 20. More is included many times in 
Christ’s curses than is expressed, as appears by the effects of them. The curse 
was no more but that it should never bear fruit again; but the effect goes far- 
ther, itis “dried up from the roots.” If it bear no fruit, it shall bear no leaves 
to cheat people. Now observe, 

1. How the disciples were affected with it. Peter remembered Christ’s 
words, and said, with surprise, “ Master, behold, the fig tree which thou 
tursedst is withered away,” ver. 21. Note, Christ’s curses have wonderful 
effects, and make those to wither presently that flourished like the green bay 
tree. Those whom he curseth, they are cursed indeed. This represented the 
character and state of the Jewish church, which from henceforward was as a 
tree dried up from the roots; no longer fit for food, but for fuel only. The 
first establishment of the Levitical priesthood was ratified and confirmed by 
the miracle of a dry red, which in one night budded and blossomed, and 
brought forth almonds, Num. xvii. 8; a happy omen of the fruitfulness and 
Hourishing of that priesthood; and now, by a contrary miracle, the expiration 
of that priesthood was signified by a flourishing tree dried up in a night; the 
just punishment of those priests that had abused it. And this seemed very 
strange to the disciples, and scarce credible, that the Jews, that had been so 
long God's own, his only professing people in the world, should be thus aban- 
doned. ‘They could not imagine how that fig tree should so soon wither away ; 
but this comes of rejecting Christ, and being rejected by him. 

2. The good instructions Christ gave them from it, for of those even this 
withered tree was fruitful. 

Ist. Christ teacheth them from hence to pray in faith, ver. 22: “ Have faith 
in God.” They admired the power of Christ’s word of command, ‘ Why,’ saith 
Christ, ‘a lively active faith would put as great a power into your prayers,’ 
ver. 23, 24: “* Whosoever shall say to this mountain,” this mount of Olives, “ Be 
removed, and be east into the sea,” if he. has but any word of God, general or 
particular, to build his faith upon, and if he “shall not doubt in his heart, but 
shall believe that those things which he saith,” according to the warrant he 
has from what God hath said,“ shall come to pass, he shall have whatsoever he 
saith”. Through the strength and power of God in Christ, the greatest diffi- 
culty shall be got over, and the thing shall be effected; and therefore, ver. 24, 
“What things soever ye desire when ye pray, believe that ye” shall receive 
them; nay, believe that ye “do receive them,” and He that has power to 
give them saith, ‘Ye shall have them;” I say unto you, you shall, ver. 24. ; | 
Verily 1 say unto you, ye shall, ver. 23. Now this is to be applied, First. To | 
that faith of miracles which the apostles and first preachers of the Gospel 
were endued with, which did wonders in things natural; healing the sick, 
raising the dead, casting out devils; these were in effect the removing of moun- 
tains. The apostle speaks of a faith which would do that, and yet might be 
found where holy love was not, 1 Cor. xiii. 2. Secondly. It may be applied to | 
that miracle of faith which all true Christians are endued with, which doth 
wonders in things spiritual. It justifies us, Rom. vy. 1; and so removes moun- 
tains of guilt, and casts them into the depths of the sea, never to rise up in | 
judgment against us, Mic. vii. 19. It purifies the heart, Acts xy. 10; and so 
removes mountains of corruption, and makes them plain before the grace of | 
God, Zec. iv. 7. It is by faith that the world is conquered, Satan’s fiery darts 

uenched, a soul is crucified with Christ, and yet lives; by faith we set the 
ord always before us, and see him that is invisible, and have him present to 
our minds, and this is effectual to remove mountains; for at the presence of 
the Lord, at the presence of the God of Jacob, the mountains were not only 
moved, but removed, Ps. exiy. 6, 7. 

2nd. To this is added, here, that necessary qualification of the prevailing 
prayer, that we freely forgive those who have been any way injurious to us, | 
and be in charity with all men, ver. 25, 26: “ When ye stand praying, forgive.’ 
Note, Standing is no improper posture for prayer; it was generally used 
among the Jews: hence they called their prayers, their standings; when they 
would say how the world was kept up by prayer, they expressed it thus: Sta- 
tionibus stat mundus,— The world is upheld by standings.’ But the primitive 
Christians generally used the more humble and reverent gesture of kneeling, 
especially on fasting days, though not on Lord’s days. When weare at prayer, 
we must remember to pray for others, particularly for our enemies, and those 
that have wronged us; now we cannot pray sincerely that God would do them 
good, if we bear malice to them, and wish them ill. If we have injured others, 
before we pray we must go and be reconciled to them, Mat. v. 26; but if they 
have injured us, we go a nearer way to work, and must immediately from 
our hearts forgive them. First. Because this is a good step towards obtain- 
ing the pardon of our own sins: forgive, that your Father may forgive you; 
that is, that you may be qualified to receive forgiveness; that he may forgive 
you without injury to his honour, as it would be if he should suffer those to 
have such benefit by his mercy, as are so far from being conformable to 
the pattern of it. Secondly. Because the want of this is a certain bar to the 
obtaining of the pardon of our sins. “If ye do not forgive” those who have 
injured you, if you hate their persons, bear them a grudge, meditate revenge, 
and take all oce. gions to speak ill of them, “neither will your Father forgive 
your trespasses.” ‘his ought to be remembered in prayer, because one great 
errand we have to the throne of grace, is to pray for the pardon of our sins ; 
and care about it ought to be our daily care, because prayer is a part of our 
daily work. Our Saviour often insists on this, for it was his great design to 
engage his disciples to love one another. 


27 And they come again to Jerusalem: and as 
he was walking in the temple, there come to him the 
chief priests, and the scribes, and the elders, 28 
And say unto him, By what authority doest thou 
these things? and who gave thee this authority to, 
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29 And Jesus answered and said | 


‘do these things. 
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unto them, I will also ask of you one question, and 
answer me, and I will tell you by what authority I 
30 The baptism of John, was it 


31 And they 
If we shall say, 


fo) 
from heaven, or of men? answer me. 


reasoned with themselves, saying, 


‘From heaven; he will say, Why then did ye not 


believe him? 32 But if we shall say, Of men; they 
feared the people: for all men counted John, that 
he was a prophet indeed. 33 And they answered 
and said unto Jesus, We cannot tell. And Jesus 
answering saith unto them, Neither do I tell you 


by what authority I do these things. 


We have here Christ examined by the great Sanhedrim concerning his autho- 
rity ; for they claimed a power to call prophets to an account concerning their 
mission. ‘They came to him when he was walking in the temple, not for his 
diversion, but teaching the people, first one company, and then another. The 
cloisters or piazzas, in the courts of the temple, were fitted for this purpose. 
The great men were vexed to see him followed, and heard with attention; and 
therefore came to him with some solemnity, and did as it were arraign him at 
the bar with this question, “By what authority doest thou these things ?” 
ver. 28. Now observe, 

First. How they designed hereby to run him aground, and to embarrass him; 
if they could make it out, before the people, that he had not a legal mission 
that he was not duly ordained, though he was never so well qualified, and 
preached neyer so profitably and well, they would tell the people they ought 
not to hear him, And this they made the last refuge of an obstinate unbelief ; 
because they were resolved not to receive his doctrine, they were resolved to 
find some flaw or other in his commission, and will conclude it invalid if it be 
not produced and ratified in their court. Thus the papists resolve their con- 
troversy with us very much into the mission of our ministers, and if they have 
but any pretence to overthrow that, they think they have gained their point, 
though we have the Scripture never so much on our side.. But this is indeed 
a question which all that act either as magistrates or ministers ought to be 
furnished with a good answer to, and often put it to themselves, By what 
authority do I these things? For how can men preach except they be sent ? 
or how can they act with comfort, or confidence, or hope of success, except 
they be authorized? Jer. xxxiii. 32. ; 

Secondly. How he effectually ran them aground, and embarrassed them with 
a question, what their thoughts were concerning “the baptism of John, was it 
from heaven, or of men?” By what authority did John preach, and baptize, 
and gather disciples? “answer me,” ver. 30. eal fairly and ingenuously, and 
give a categorical answer, either one way or other. By the resolving of their 
question into this, our Saviour intimates how near akin his doctrine and baptism 
was to John’s; they had the same original, and the same design and tendency, to 
introduce the gospel kingdom, Christ might with the better grace put this 
question to them, because they had sent a committee of their own house to 
examine John, Jno. i. 19. Now, saith Christ, what was the result of your in- 
quiries concerning him? They knew what they thought of this question; they 
could not but think that John Baptist was a man sent of God. But the diffi- 
culty was, what they should say to it now; and men that oblige not themselves 
to speak as they think, which is a certain rule, cannot avoid perplexing them- 
selves thus. 

1. If they own the baptism of John to be “ from heaven,” as really it was 
they shame themselves, for Christ will presently turn it upon them, “ Why did 
ye not then believe him,” and receive his baptism? ‘They could not bear that 
Christ should say this, but they could bear it that their own consciences 
should say so, because they had an art of stifling and silencing them, and 
because what conscience said, though it might gall and grate them a little, it 
would not shame them, and then they would do well enough, who looked no 
farther than Saul’s care when he was convicted, ‘‘ Honour me now before this 
people,” 1 Sam. xy. 30. , 

2. If they say it is ‘of men,’ that he was not sent of God, but his doctrine 
and baptism were inventions of his own, they expose themselves, the people 
will be ready to do them a mischief, or at least clamour upon them; for “all 
men counted John that he was a prophet indeed;” and therefore they could not 
bear that he should be reflected on. Note, There is a carnal, see 5 fear, 
which not only wicked subjects, but wicked rulers likewise, are liable to, 
which God makes use of as ameans to keep the world in some order, and to 
suppress violence, that it shall not always grow up into a rod of wickedness. 
Now, by this dilemma to which Christ brought them, Ist. They were con- 
founded and, baffled, and forced to make a dishonourable retreat; to pretend 
ignorance, * We cannot tell,” (and that was mortification enough to those proud 
men,) but really to discover the greatest malice and wilfulness. What Christ 
did by his wisdom, we must labour to do by our_well-doing, “put to silence 
the ignorance of foolish men,” 1 Pet. ii. 15. 2nd. Christ came off with honour, 
and justified himself, in denying to give them an answer to their imperious 
demand, “ Neither tell I you by what authority I do these things.” They did 
not deserve to be told, who, it was plain, did not contend for truth, but vic- 
tory; nor did he need to tell them, for the works which he did told them 
plainly that he had authority from God to do what he did; since no man 
could do those miracles fohich he did unless God were with him. Let them 
wait but three or four days, and his resurrection shall tell them who gave him 
his authority, for by that he will be “declared to be the Son of God with 
power,” as by their rejecting him notwithstanding, they will be declared to be 


the enemies of God. 
CHAPTER <XIL- 


In this chapter we have, I. The parable of the vineyard let out to unthankful husband- 
men, representing the sin and ruin of the Jewish church, ver. 1—12.. LJ. Christ’s 
silencing those who thought to ensnare him with a question about paying tribute to 
Cesar, ver. 13—17, III. His silencing the Sadducees, who attempted to perplex the 
doctrine of the resurrection, ver. 18—27. IV. His conference with a scribe, about the 
first and great command of the law, ver. 23—34, V. His puzzling the scribes with a 
question about Christ’s being the son of David, ver. 35—37. VI. The caution he gave 
the people to take heed of the scribes, ver. 33—40, VII. His commendation of the 
poor widow that cast her two mites into the treasury, ver. 41—44. IN GR! 


ND he began to speak unto 
them by parables. A. cer- 
tain man planted a vineyard, 
and set an hedge about 7¢, 
and digged a place for the 
winefat, and built a tower, 
and let it out to husband- 
men, and went into a far 
Jcountry. 2 And at the sea- 
son he sent to the husbandmen a servant, that he 
might receive from the husbandmen of the fruit of 
the vineyard. 3 And they caught him, and_ beat 
him, and sent Aim away empty. 4 And again he 
sent unto them another servant; and at him they 
cast stones, and wounded Azim in the head, and sent 
him away shamefully handled. 5 And again he sent 
another ; and him they killed, and many others; 
beating some, and killme some. 6. Having yet 
therefore one son, his wellbeloved, he sent him also 
last unto them, saying, They will reverence my son. 
7 But those husbandmen said among themselves, 
This is the heir; come, let us kill him, and the in- 
heritance shall be our’s. 8 And they took him, and 
killed Aim, and cast him out of the vineyard. 9 
What shall therefore the lord of the vineyard do ? 
he will come and destroy the husbandmen, and will 
give the vineyard unto others. 10 And have ye 
not read this scripture ; The stone which the builders 
rejected is become the head of the corner: 11 This 
was the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our 
eyes? 12 And they sought to lay hold on him, but 
feared the people: for they knew that he had spoken 
the parable against them: and they left him, and 
went their way. 


Christ had formerly in parables shewed how he designed to set up the gospel 
church, now he begins in parables to shew how he would lay aside the Jewish 
church, which it might have been grafted into the stock of, but was built upon 
the ruins of. This parable we had, just as we have it here, Mat. xxi. 33. e 
may observe here, 

First. They that enjoy the privileges of the visible church have a vineyard 
let out to them, which is capable of great improvement, and from the occu- 
piers of which rent is justly expected. When God“ shewed his word unto 
Jacob, his statutes and judgments unto Israel,” Ps, exlvii. 19, when he set up 
his temple among them, his priesthood, and other his ordinances, then he let 
out to them the vineyard he had planted, which he hedged, and in which he 
built a tower, ver. 1. Members of the church are God’s tenants, and they have 
both a good Jandlord and a good bargain, and may live well upon it, if it be not 
their own fault. 

Secondly. Those whom God lets out his vineyard to, he sends his servants to, 
to put them in mind of his just expectations from them, ver. 2. 
hasty in his demands, nor high, for he did not send for the rent till they could 
make it, at the season; nor did he put them to the trouble of making money of 
it, but was willing to take it in kind. 

Thirdly. Itis sad to think what base usage God’s faithful ministers have met 
with, in all ages, from those that haye enjoyed the privileges of the church, and 
have not brought forth fruit answerable. The Old Testament prophets were 
persecuted even by those that went under the name of the Old Testament 
church; they “beat them and sent them empty away,” ver. 3; that was bad; 
they “ wounded them, and sent them away shamefully entreated,” ver. 4; that 
was worse; nay, at length they came to such a pitch of wickedness that they 
“killed them,” ver. 5. ; : 

Fourthly. It was no wonder if those who abused the prophets abused Christ 
himself. God did at length send them his “Son, his wellbeloved;” it was 
therefore so much the greater kindness in him to send him, as in Jucob to send 
Joseph to visit his brethren, Gren. xxxvii. 14. And it might be expected that 
he whom their Master loved, they also should respect and love, ver. 6: “they 
will reverence my Son,” and in reverence to him will pay their rent; but, in- 
stead of reyerencing him because he was the Son and heir, they therefore hated 
him, ver. 7. Because Christ, in calling to repentance and reformation, made 
his demands with more authority than the prophets had done, they were the 
more enraged against him, and determined to put him to death, that they might 
engross all church power to themselves, and all the respects and obedience 
of the people might be paid to them only; “the inheritance shall be ours ;” we 
will be lords paramount, and bear all the sway. There is an inheritance which, 

if they had duly reverenced the Son, re go have been theirs; a heavenly inhe- 


He was not | 
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and superscription ? 
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ritance: but they slighted that, and would have their inheritance in the wealth, 
and pomp, and powers of this world. So they “took him and killed him;” 
they had not done it yet, but they would do it in a little time; and they “ cast 
him out of the vineyard,” that is, they refused to admit his Gospel when he 
was gone; it would by no means agree with their scheme, and so they threw 
it out with disdain and detestation. 

Fifthly. For such sinful, shameful doings, nothing can be expected but a 

fearful doom, ver. 9: “ What shall therefore the Lord of the vineyard do?” 
It is easy to say what, for nothing could be done more rovoking. 1. “ He 
will come and destroy the husbandmen,” whom he would have saved. When 
they only denied the fruit, he did not distrain upon them for the rent, nor dis- 
seize them and dispossess them for nonpayment; but when they killed his 
servants and his Son, he determined to destroy them; and this was fulfilled 
when Jerusalem was laid waste, and the Jewish nation extirpated and made a 
desolation. 2. He will “give the vineyard to others.” If he age not the rent 
from them, he will have it from another people; for God will be no loser by 
any. ‘his was fulfilled in the taking in of the Gentiles, and the abundance of 
fruit which the Gospel brought forth in all the world, Col. i. 6. Note, If some, 
from whom we expected well, prove bad, it doth not follow but that others 
will be better. Christ encouraged himself with this in his undertaking, 
“Though Israel be not gathered,” not gathered to him, but gathered against 
him, “ yet shall I be glorious,” Zsa. xlix. 5, 6, as “alight to lighten the Gentiles.” 
3. Their opposition to Christ’s exaltation shall be no obstruction to it, ver. 10, 11: 
“The stone which the builders rejected,” notwithstanding that, “is become the 
head of the corner,” is highly advanced as the head-stone, and of necessary use 
and influence as the corner-stone. God will set Christ as his King upon his 
holy hill of Zion, in spite of their project who would break his bands asunder. 
And all the world shall see and own this to be the Lord’s doing, in justice to 
the Jews, and in compassion to the Gentiles. The exaltation of Christ was the 
Lord’s doing; and it is his doing to exalt him in our hearts, and to set up his 
throne there ; and if it be done, it cannot but be marvellous in our eyes. 

Now what effect had this parable upon the chief priests and scribes, whose 
conviction was designed by it? “They knew he spake this parable against 
them,” ver. 12. They could not but see their own faces in the glass of it; and 
one would think it shewed them their sin so very heinous, and their ruin so 
certain and great, that it should have frightened them into a compliance with 
Christ and his Gospel, should have prevailed to bring them to repentance, at 
least tomake them desist from their malicious purpose against him; but instead 
of that, Ist. They sought to lay hold on him, and make him their prisoner imme- 
diately, and so to fulfil what he had just now said they would do to him, ver. 8. 
2nd. Nothing restrained them from it but the awe they stood in of the people; 
they did not reverence Christ, nor had any fear of God before their eyes, but 
were afraid, if they should publicly lay hold on Christ, the mob would rise and 
lay hold on them and rescue him. 3rd. They “left him, and went their way ;” 
if they could not do hurt to him, they resolved he should not do good to them; 
and therefore they got out of the hearing of his powerful preaching, “ lest they 
should be converted and healed.” Note, If men’s prejudices be not conquered 
by the evidence of truth, they are but confirmed; and if the corruptions of the 
heart be not subdued by faithful reproofs, they are but enraged and exaspe- 
rated. If the Gospel be not “a savour of life unto life,” it will be “‘a savour 
of death unto death.” 


13 And they send unto him certain of the Phari- 
sees and of the Herodians, to catch him in his words. 
14 And when they were come, they say unto him, 
Master, we know that thou art true, and carest for 


no man: for thou regardest not the person of men, 


but teachest the way of God in truth: Is it lawful 
to give tribute to Cesar, or not? 15 Shall we give, 
or shall we not give? But he, knowing their hypo- 
crisy, said unto them, Why tempt ye me? bring me 
a penny, that I may see 2. 16 And they brought 
it. And he saith unto them, Whose 7s this image 
And they said unto him, 
Cesar’s. 17 And Jesus answering said unto them, 
Render to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and to 
God the things that are God’s. And they marvelled 


at him. 


When the enemies of Christ, who thirsted for his blood, could not find ocea- 
sion against him from what he said against them, they tried to ensnare him by 
putting questions to him. Here we have him tempted, or attempted rather, 
with a question about the lawfulness of paying tribute to Cesar. We had this 
story, Mat. xxii. 15. } , 

Fivat. The persons they employed were the Pharisees and the Herodians 
men that in this matter were contrary to one another, and yet concurred 
against Christ, ver. 13. The Pharisees were great sticklers for the Jews’ 
liberty, and if he should say it was lawful to give tribute to Casar, they 
would incense the common people against him, and the Herodians would 
underhand assist them in it. he Herodians were great sticklers for the 
Roman power, and if he should discountenance the paying of tribute to Cesar, 
they would incense the governor against him; yea, and the Pharisees, against 
their own principles, would join with them in it. It is no new thing for 


those that are at variance in other things to join in a confederacy against 


hrist. 

Secondly. The pretence they made was, that they desired him to resolve 
them a case of conscience, which was of great importance in the present junc- 
ture; and they take on them to have a mighty opinion of his ability to resolve 
it, ver. 14. They complimented him at a high rate, called him ‘“ Master,” owned 
him for a teacher of “the way of God,” a teacher of it “in truth ;” he taught 
what was good, and upon principles of truth; that he would not be brought 
by smiles or frowns to depart a step from the rules of equity and goodness; 
“thou carest for no man, nor regardest the person of men;” thou art not 


afraid of offending either the jealous prince on one hand, or the jealous people 
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on the other; thou art right, and always in the right, and dost in a right 
manner declare good and evil, truth and falsehood. if they spoke as they 
thought concerning Christ, when they said, ‘We know that thou art right,’ 
their persecuting him and putting him to death asa deceiver was a sin against 
knowledge; they knew him, and yet crucified him. However, a man’s testi- 
mony shall be taken most strongly against himself, and out of their own 
mouths are they judged; they knew that he taught the way of God in truth, 
and yet rejected the counsel of God against themselves. The professions 
and pretences of hypocrites will be produced in evidence against them, and 
they will be self-condemned. But if they did not know or believe it, “ they lied 
unto God with their mouth, and flattered him with their tongue.” 

Thirdly. The question they put was, “Is it lawful to give tribute to Cesar, 
or not?” They would be thought desirous to know their duty; ‘“‘as a nation 
that did righteousness, they ask of God the ordinances of justice;” when really 
they desired nothing but to know what he would say, in hopes that, which side 
soever he took of the question, they might take oceasion from it to accuse him. 
Nothing more likely to ensnare ministers than bringing them to meddle with 
controversies about civil rights, and to settle the landmarks between the 
prince and the subject, which itis fit should be done, but not at all fit that they 
should have the doing of it. They seemed to refer the determining of this 
matter to Christ, and he indeed was fit to determine it, for “ by him kings reign, 
ol decree justice;” for they put the question fairly, “‘Shall we give, 
or shall we not give?” ‘They seemed resolved to stand to his award: ‘If 
thou sayest we must pay tribute, we will do it, though we be made beggars by 
it; if thon sayest we must not, we will not, though we be made traitors for it.’ 
Many seem desirous to know their duty, that are no ways disposed to do it, 
as those proud men, Jer. xlii. 20. 

Fourthly. Christ determined the question, and evaded the snare, by referring 
them to their national concessions already made, by which they were precluded 
from disputing this matter, ver. 15—17. ‘* He knew their hypocrisy,” the malice 
that was in their hearts against him, while “ with their mouth they shewed all 
this love.” Hypocrisy, though never so artfully managed, cannot be concealed 
from the Lord Jesus; he sees the potsherd that is covered with the silver dross. 
He knew they intended to ensnare him; and therefore contrived the matter so 
as to ensnare them, and to oblige them by their own words to-do what they 
were unwilling to do, which was to pay their taxes honestly and quietly, and 
_yet at the same time to screen himself against their exceptions. He made them 
acknowledge that the current money of their nation was Roman money, had 
the emperor’s image on one side, and his superscription on the reverse; and if 
so, |. Cesar might command their money for the public benefit, because he has 
the custody and conduct of the state, wherein he ought to have his charges 
borne: * Render to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s.” The circulation of 
the money is from him as the fountain, and therefore it must return to him, 
As far as it is his, so far it must be rendered to him; and how far it is his, and 
may be commanded by him, is to be judged by the constitution of the govern- 
ment, according as it is, and hath settled the prerogative of the prince and the 
property of the subject. 2. Cwesar might not command their consciences, nor 
did he pretend to it; he offered not to make any alteration in their religion. 
Pay your tribute therefore without murmuring or disputing, but be sure to 
“render to God the things that are God’s;” perhaps referring to the parable 
he had just now put forth, in which he had condemned them for not rendering 
the fruits to the Lord of the vineyard, ver. 2. Many that seem careful to give 
to men their due, are in no care to give unto God “the glory due to his name ;” 
whereas our hearts and best affections are as much due to himas ever rent was 
- toa landlord, or tribute to a prince. All that heard Christ marvelled at the 
discretion of his answer, and how ingeniously he avoided the snare; but I doubt 
none were brought by it, as they ought to be, to render to God themselves 
and their devotions. Many will commend the wit of a sermon that will not be 
commanded by the Divine laws of a sermon. 


18 Then come unto him the Sadducees, which 
say there is no resurrection; and they asked him, 
saying, 19 Master, Moses wrote unto us, If a man’s 
brother die, and leave his wife behind him, and leave 
no children, that his brother should take his wife, 
and raise up seed unto his brother. 20 Now there 
were seven brethren: and the first took a wife, and 
dying left no seed. 21 And the second took her, 
and died, neither left he any seed: and the third 
likewise. 
seed: last of all the woman died also. 23 In the 
resurrection therefore, when they shall rise, whose 
wife shall she be of them ? for the seven had her to 
wife. 24 And Jesus answering said unto them, Do 
ye not therefore err, because ye know not the scrip- 
tures, neither the power of God? 25 For when 
they shall rise from the dead, they neither marry, 
nor are given in marriage; but are as the angels 
which are in heaven. 26 And as touching the dead, 
that they rise: have ye not read in the book of 
Moses, how in the bush God spake unto him, saying, 
Tam the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob? 
the dead, but the God of the living : ye therefore do 
greatly err. 
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22 And the seven had her, and left no, 


27 He is not the God of | 
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The Sadducees, that were the deists of that age, here attack our Lord Jesus: 
it should seem, not as the scribes, and Pharisees, and chief priests, with any 
malicious design upon his person; they were not bigots and persecutors, but 
sceptics and infidels; and their design was upon his doctrine, to hinder the 
spreading of that. ‘They denied that there was any resurrection, any world 
of spirits, any state of rewards and punishments on the other side death. Now 
those great and fundamental truths which they denied, Christ had made it his 
business to establish and prove, and had carried the notion of them much 
farther than ever it was before carried; and therefore they set themselves to 
perplex his doctrine. , 

First. See here the method they take to entangle it; they quote the ancient 
law, by which if a man died without issue, his brother was obliged to marry 
his widow, ver. 19. ‘They suppose a case to happen, that, according to that law, 
seven brothers were successively the husbands of one woman, ver, 20. Probably 
these Sadducees, according to their wonted protfaneness, intended hereby to 
ridicule that law, and so to bring the whole trame of the Mosaic institution 
into contempt, as absurd and inconvenient in the practice of it. Those who 
deny Divine truths commonly set themselves to disparage Divine laws and or- 
dinances. But this only by the by: their design was to expose the doctrine of the 
resurrection; for they suppose that if there be a future state, it must be such 
a one as this; and then the doctrine they think is clogged either with this inyin- 
cible absurdity, that a woman in that state must have seven husbands, or else 
with this unsolvable difficulty, whose wife she must be. See with what subtlety 
these heretics undermine the truth! They do not deny it, nor say there can be 
no resurrection ; nay, they do not seem to doubt of it; nor say, ‘If there bea 
resurrection, whose wife shall she be?’ as the devil to Christ, “If thou be the 
Son of God;” but, as though these beasts of the field were more subtle than 
the serpent himself, they pretend to own the truth, as if they were not 
Sadducees—no, not they !—who said they denied the resurrection? they take 
it for granted there is a resurrection, and would be thought to desire instrue- 
tion concerning it; when really they are designing to give it a fatal stab, and 
think they shall doit. Note, it is the common artifice of heretics and Sad- 
ie to perplex and entangle the truth which they have not the impudence 
o deny. 

Secondly. See here the method Christ takes to clear and establish this 
truth, which they attempted to darken and give a shock to. This was a 
matter of moment, and therefore Christ doth not pass it over lightly, but 
enireety upon it, that if they should not be reclaimed, yet others might be 
confirmed. 

1. He chargeth the Sadducees with error, and chargeth that upon their 
ignorance. ‘hey who banter the doctrine of the resurrection, as some do in 
our age, would be thought the only knowing men, because the only free- 
thinkers; when really they are the fools in Israel, and the most enslaved and 
prejudiced thinkers in the world. ‘“ Do ye not therefore err?” Ye cannot but 
be sensible of it yourselves, and that the cause of your error is, 1. “ Because ye 
know not the Scriptures;” not but that the Sadducees had read the Serip- 
tures, and perhaps were ready in them; and yet they might be truly said not 
to know the Scriptures, because they did not know the sense and meaning of 
them, but put false constructions upon them; or they did not receive the 
Seriptures as the Word of God, but set up their own corrupt reasonings in 
opposition to the Scripture, and would believe nothing but what they could 
see. Note, A right knowledge of the Scripture, as the fountain whence all 
revealed religion now flows, and the foundation on which it is built, is the best 
preservative against error. Keep the truth, the Scripture truth, and it shall 
keep thee. 2. Because you know not “the power of God.” They could not 
but know that God is almighty ; but they would not apply that doctrine to this 
matter, but gave up the truth to the objections of the impossibility of it, which 
would all have been answered if they had but stuck to the doctrine of God’s 
omnipotence, to which nothing is impossible. This therefore, which God hath 
spoken once, we are concerned to hear twice, to hear and believe, to hear and 
apply—‘‘that power belongs to God,” Ps. ]xii. 10; Rom. iv. 19—21. The same 
power that made soul and body, and preserved them while they were together, 
can preserve the body safe, and the soul active, when they are parted, and can 
unite them together again; for, ‘‘ Behold, the Lord’s arm is not shortened.” 
The power of God, seen in the return of the spring, Ps. civ. 30; in the reviving 
of the corn, Jno. xii. 24; in the restoring of an abject people to their pros- 
perity, /ze. xxxvii. 12—14; in the raising so many to life miraculously, both 
in the Old Testament and in the New; and especially in the resurrection of 
Christ, Eph. i. 19, 20;—are all earnests of our resurrection by the same power, 
Phil. iii. 21, “according to the mighty working whereby he is able to subdue 
all things to himself.” : 

2. He sets aside all the force of their objection, by setting the doctrine of the 
future state in a true light, ver. 25; “when they shall rise from the dead, 
they neither marry nor are given in marriage.” It is folly to ask, ‘‘ Whose wife 
shall she be of the seven?” when the relation between husband and wife, 
though instituted in the earthly paradise, will not be known in the heavenly 
one. Turks and infidels expect see as in their fools’ paradises, but 
Christians know better things, that “flesh and blood shall not inherit the 


| kingdom of God,” 1 Cor. xv. 50; and expect better things, even a full satis- 


faction in God’s love and likeness, Ps. xvii. 14,15. They “are as the angels 
of God in heaven,” and we know they have neither wives nor children. It is 
no wonder if we confound ourselves with endless absurdities, when we 
measure our ideas of the world of spirits by the affairs of this world of sense. 

Thirdly. He builds the doctrine of the future state, and of the blessedness 
of the righteous in that state, upon the covenant of God with Abraham, which 
God was pleased to own, long after Abraham’s death, ver. 26, 27. He appeals 
to the Scriptures, “ Have ye not read in the book of Moses?” We have some 
advantage in dealing with those that have read the Scriptures, though many 
that have read them “‘ wrest them,” as these Sadducees did, “to their own 
destruction.” Now that which he refers them to is what God said to Moses 
at the bush, “I am the God of Abraham ;” ‘not only I was so, but Iam $03 
I am the portion and happiness of Abraham, a God all-sufficient to him. 
Note, It is absurd to think that God’s relation to Abraham should be con- 
tinued, and thus solemnly recognised, if Abraham was annihilated, or that the 
living God should be the portion and happiness of a man that is dead, and must. 
be for ever so; and therefore you must conclude, 1. That Abraham’s soul 
exists and acts in a state of separation from the body. 2. That therefore some 
time or other the body must rise again, for there is such an innate inclination 
in a human soul towards its body, as would make a total and everlasting sepa- 
ration inconsistent with the ease and repose, much more with the bliss and joy, 
of those souls that have the Lord for their God. Upon the whole matter he 
concludes, “ye therefore do greatly err.” Those that deny the resurrection 
greatly err, and ought to be told so. 


28 And one of the scribes came, and having 
heard them reasoning together, and perceiving that 
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he had answered them well, asked him, Which is the 
first commandment of all? 29 And Jesus answered 
him, The first of all the commandments 2s, Hear, O 
Israel; The Lord our God is one Lord: 380 And 
thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and 
with all thy strength: this is the first command- 
ment. 81 And the second is like, namely this, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. There 


is none other commandment greater than these. 32 


And the scribe said unto him, Well, Master, thou 
hast said the truth: for there is one God; and there 
is none other but he: 33 And to love him with all 
the heart, and with all the understanding, and with 
all the soul, and with all the strength, and to love 
his neighbour as himself, is more than all whole 
burnt offerings and sacrifices. 34 And when Jesus 
saw that he answered discreetly, he said unto him, 
Thou art not far from the kingdom of God. And 
no man after that durst ask him any question. 


The scribes and Pharisees were, however bad otherwise, yet enemies to the 
Sadducees. Now one would have expected, thaé when they heard Christ argue 
so well against the Sadducees, they should have countenanced him, as they did 
Paul, when he appeared against the Sadducees, Acts xxiii. 9; but it had not 
that effect ; because he did not fall in with them in the ceremonials of religion, 
his agreeing with them in the essentials gained him no manner of respect with 
them. Only we have here an account of one of them, a scribe, who had so 
much civility in him as to take notice of Christ’s answer to the Sadducees, and 
to own that he had answered well, and much to the purpose, ver. 28; and we 
have reason to hope he did not join with other the scribes, in persecuting 
Christ; for here we have his application to Christ for instruction, and it was 
such as became him; not tempting Christ, but desiring to improve his acquaint- 
ance with him. 

First. He inquired, ‘ Which is the first commandment of all?” ver. 28. He 
doth not mean the first in order, but the first in weight and dignity; which is 
that command which we ought to have in a special manner an eye to, and our 
obedience to which will lay a foundation for our obedience to all the rest. Not 
that any commandment of God is little, they are all the commands of a great 
God; but some are greater than others, moral precepts than rituals, and of 
some we may say they are the greatest of all. 

Secondly. Christ gave him a direct answer to this inquiry, ver. 29—31. Those 
that sincerely desire to be instructed concerning their duty, Christ will guide 
in judgment, andteach his way. He tells him, 1. That the great commandment 
of all is, that of loving God with all our hearts. j 
manding principle in the soul, there is a disposition to every other duty. Love 
is the leading affection of the soul; the love of God is the leading grace in the 
renewed soul. 2nd. Where this is not, nothing else that is good is done, or not 
done aright, or not accepted, or not done long. Loving God with all our heart 
will effectually take us off from, and arm us against, all those things that are 
rivals with him for the throne in our souls, and will engage us to every thing 
by which he may be honoured, and with which he will be pleased; and no 
commandment will be grievous where this principle commands and has the 
ascendant. Now here in Mark our Saviour pretixeth to this command the 
great doctrinal truth upon which it is built, ver. 29: “ Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
our God is one Lord.” If we firmly believe this, it will follow, that we shall 
love him “ with all our heart.” He is Jehovah, who has all amiable perfections 
in himself; he is our God, to whom we stand related and obliged, and therefore 
we ought to love him, to set our affections on him, let out our desire towards 
him, andtake a delight in him; and he is one Lord, therefore he must be loved 
with our whole heart; he has the sole right to us, and therefore ought to have 
the sole possession of us. If he be one, our hearts must be one with him; and 
since there is no God but he, no rival must be admitted with him upon the 
throne. 2. That the second great commandment is to ‘love our neighbour as 
ourselves,” ver. 31; as truly and sincerely as we love ourselves, and in the same 
instances, and we must shew it by doing as we would be done by. As we must 
therefore love God better than ourselves, because he is Jehovah, a being 
infinitely better than we are, and must love him with all our heart, because he 
is one Lord, and there is no other like him, so we must love our neighbour as 
ourselves, because he is of the same nature with ourselves; our hearts are 
fashioned alike, and my neighbour and myself are of one body, of one society 
that of the world of mankind ; and if a fellow Christian, and of the same sacrec 
society, the obligation is the stronger. “Has not one God_ created us?” 
Mal. ii. 10. Has not one Christ redeemed us? Well might Christ say, ‘‘ There 
is no other commandment greater than these ;” for in these all the law is ful- 
filled; and if we make conscience of obedience to these, all other instances of 
obedience will follow of course. 

Thirdly. The scribe consented to what Christ said, and descanted upon it, 
ver. 32, 33. 1. He commend’s Christ’s decision of this question: “ Well, 
Master, thou hast said the truth.” Christ’s assertions needed not the scribe’s 
attestations; but this scribe, being a man in authority, thought it would put 
some reputation upon what Christ said to have it commended by him; and it 
shall be brought in evidence against those who persecuted Christ as a deceiver, 
that one of themselves, even a scribe of their own, confessed that he said the 
truth, and said it well. And thus must we subscribe to Christ’s sayings; must 
set to our seal that they aretrue. 2. He comments upon it. Christ had quoted 


that great doctrine, that “the Lord our God is one Lord,” and this he not only | 


” 


assented to, but added, and “there is none other but he;” and therefore we 
must have no other God but him. This excludes all rivals with him, and secures 
the throne in the heart,entire for ee had laid down that great law of 
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Ist. Where this is the com- | 
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loving God with all our heart; and this also he explains, that it is loving him 
with the understanding, as those that know what abundant reason we haye to 
loye him. Our love to God, as it must be an entire, so it must be an intelligent 
love: we must love him with all the understanding, éé 6Ans mms cvvecews,— out of 
the whole understanding ;’ our rational powers and faculties must all be set on 
work to lead out the affections of our souls towards God. Christ had said, 
that to love God and our neighbour is the greatest commandment of all; Yea, 
saith the scribe, it is better, it “is more than all whole burnt offerings and 
sacrifices ;” more acceptable to God, and will turn to a better account to our- 
selves. ‘here were those who held that the law of sacrifices was the greatest 
commandment of all; but this scribe readily agreed with our Saviour in this, 
that the law cf love to God and our neighbour is greater than that of sacrifice, 
even than that of whole burnt offerings, which were intended purely for the 
honour of God. 

_ Fourthly. Christ approved of what he said, and encouraged him to proceed 
in his inquiries of him, ver. 34. 1. He owned that be understood himself w ell, 
as far as he went; so far, so good: “ Jesus saw that he answered discreetly,” and 
was the more pleased with it, because he had of late met with so many, even of 
the scribes, men of letters, that answered indiscreetly, as those that had no 
understanding, nor desired to have any. He answered vovvexws, ‘as one that had 
amind;’ as a rational, intelligent man; as one that had his wits about him; as 
one whose reason was not blinded, whose judgment was not biassed, and whose 
forethought was not fettered by the prejudices which other scribes were so 
much under the power of. He answered as one that allowed himself liberty 
and leisure to consider, and as one that had considered. 2. He owned that he 
stood fair for a farther advance: ‘Thou art not far from the kingdom of God,” 
the kingdom of grace and glory ; thou art ina likely way to bea Christian, —a 
disciple of Christ; for the doctrine of Christ insists most upon these things, 
and 1s designed and has a tendency direct to bring thee to this. Note, There 
is hope of those who make a good use of the light they have, and go as far as 
that will carry them, that by the grace of God they will be led farther, by the 
clearer discoveries God has to make to them. What came of this scribe we are 
not told, but would willingly hope that he took the hint Christ hereby gave 
him; and that having been told by him, so much to his satisfaction, what was 
the great commandment of the law, he proceeded to inquire of him or his 
apostles what was the great commandment of the Gospel too: yet, if he did 
not, but took up here, and went no farther, we are not to think it strange, for 
there are many who are “not far from the kingdom of God,” and yet never 
come thither. Now one would think this should have invited many to con- 
sult him; but it hada contrary effect, “no man after that durst ask him any 
question;” every thing he said was spoken with such authority and majesty, 
that every one stood in awe of him; those that desired to learn were ashamed 
to ask, and those that designed to cavil were afraid to ask. 


35 And Jesus answered and said, while he taught 
in the temple, How say the scribes that Christ is 
the son of David? 86 For David himself said by 
the Holy Ghost, The Lorp said to my Lord, Sit 
thou on my right hand, till I make thie enemies 
thy footstool. 37 David therefore himself calleth 
him Lord; and whence is he then his son? And 
the common people heard him gladly. 38 And he 
said unto them in his doctrine, Beware of the seribes, 
which love to go in long clothing, and dove salutations 
in the marketplaces, 


39 And the chief seats in the 
synagogues, and the uppermost rooms at feasts: 
40 Which devour widows’ houses, and for a pre- 
tence make long prayers: these shall receive greater 
damnation. 


Here, First. Christ shews the people how weak and defective the scribes 
were in their preaching, and how unable to solve the difficulties that occurred 
in the Scriptures of the Old Testament, which they undertook to expound. 
Of this he gives an instance, which is not so fully related here as it was in 
Matthew. Christ was teaching in the temple, and many things he said which 
were not written; but notice is taken of this, because it will stir us up to 
inquire concerning Christ, and to inquire of him; for none can have the right 
knowledge of him but from himself; it is not to be had from the scribes, for 
they will soon be run aground. 

1. They told the people that the Messiah was to be the son of David, ver. 35; 
and they were in the right: he was not only to descend from his loins, but to 
fill his throne, Lu. 1.32: “The Lord God shall give him the throne of his father 
David.” The Scripture said it often, but the people took it as what the scribes 
said; whereas the truths of God should rather be quoted from our Bibles 
than from our ministers, for there is the original of them: Dulcius ex ipso fonie 
bibuntur aque,— ‘The waters are sweetest when drawn immediately from their 
source. 

2. Yet they could not tell them how, notwithstanding that it was very proper 
for David in spirit—the spirit of prophecy—to call him his Lord, as he doth, 
Ps. ex.1. They had taught the people that concerning the Messiah which 
would be for the honour of their nation, that he should be a branch of their 
royal family; but had not taken care to teach them that which was the honour 
| of the Messiah himself, that he should be the Son of God, and, as such, and not 
| otherwise, David’s Lord. Thus they held the truth in unrighteousness, and 
were partial in the Gospel, as well as in the law of the Old Testament. They 
were able to say it, and prove it, that, Christ was to be David’s son; but if any 
should object, “‘ How then doth David call him Lord?” they would not know 
how to ayoid the force of the objection. Note, Those are unworthy to sit in 
Moses’ seat who, though they are able to preach the truth, are not, in some 
measure able to defend it when they have preached it, and to convince gain- 
sayers. Now this galled the scribes, to have their ignorance thus exposed, 
and no doubt incensed them more against Christ; but ‘the common people 
heard him gladly,” ver. 37. What he preached was surprising and affecting; 
and though it reflected upon the siribes, it was instructive to them, and they 
|| had never heard such preaching. Probably there was something more than 
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ordinarily commanding and charming in his voice and way of delivery, which 
recommended him to the affections of the common people: for we do not find 
that any were wrought upon to believe in him, and to follow him; but he was 
to them as “a lovely song of one that could play well on an instrument,” as 
Ezekiel was to his hearers, #ze. xxxiii. 32; and perhaps some of these cried, 
* Crucify him;” as Herod heard John Baptist gladly, and yet cut off his head. 

Secondly. He cautions the people to take heed of suffering themselves to be 
imposed upon by the scribes, and of being infected with their pride and 
hypocrisy : ‘“ He said unto them in his doctrine, Beware of the scribes,” ver. 38 ; 
stand upon your guard, that you neither imbibe their peculiar opinions, nor 
the opinions of the people concerning them. It was along charge drawn up 
against them in the parallel place, Mat. xxiii.; it is here contracted. | 

1. They affect to appear very great; for they go in “long clothing,* with 
yestures “down to their feet,” and in those they walk about the streets, as 
princes, or judges, or gentlemen of the long robe. Their going in such cloth- 
ing was not sinful, but their loving to go init, priding themselves in it, valuing 
themselves by it, commanding respect by it, saying to their long clothes, as 
Saul to Samuel, “Honour me now before this people;” this was a product of 
pride. Christ would have his disciples go with their loins girt. 

2. They affect to appear very good; for they pray, they make long prayers, 
as if they were very intimate with heaven, and hada deal of business there. 
They took care it should be known that they prayed, that they prayed long, 
which some think intimates that they prayed not for themselves only, but for 
others, and therein were very particular and very ree This they did for a 
pretence, that they might seem to love prayer, not only for God’s sake, whom 
hereby they pretended to glorify, but for their neighbour’s sake, whom 
hereby they pretended to be serviceable to. 

3. They Hureit aimed to advance themselves; they coveted applause, and 
were fond of it; they loved “‘ salutations in the marketplaces, and the chief 
seats in the synagogues, and the uppermost rooms at feasts;” these pleased 
a vain fancy: to have these given them, they thought expressed the value they 
had for them that did know them, and gained them respect from those that 
did not. 

4. They herein aimed to enrich themselves: they “ devoured widows’ houses;” || 
made themselves masters of their estates by some trick or other; and it was || 
to sereen themselves from the suspicion of dishonesty that they put on the 
mask of piety; and that they might not be thought as bad as the worst, they 
were studious to seem as good as the best. Let fraud and oppression be 
thought the worse of for their having profaned and disgraced long prayers; 
but let not prayers, no, nor long prayers, be thought the worse of, if made in |} 
humility and sincerity, for their having been by some thus abused. But as 
iniquity, thus disguised with a show of piety, is double iniquity, so its doom 
will be doubly heavy; “ these shall receive greater damnation ;” greater than 
those that live without prayer; greater than they should have received for the 
wrong done to the poor widows, if it had not been thus disguised. Note, The 
damnation of hypocrites will be of all other the greatest damnation. 
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41 And Jesus sat over against the treasury, and 
beheld how the people cast money into the treasury: 
and many that were rich cast in much. 42 And) 


| 


there came a certain poor widow, and she threw in | 
two mites, which make a farthing. 43 And he, 
called wnto him his disciples, and saith unto them, 
Verily I say unto you, That this poor widow hath | 
cast more in, than all they which have cast into the 

treasury: 44 For all they did cast in of their, 
abundance; but she of her want did cast in all that. 
she had, even all her living. | 


This passage of story was not in Matthew, but is here, and in Luke. It is | 
Christ’s commendation of the poor widow that cast two mites into the trea- || 
sury, which our Sayiour, as busy as he was in preaching, found leisure to take | 
notice of. Observe, 1 | 

I. There was a public fund for charity, into which contributions were 
brought, and out of which distributions were made; a poor’s box, and this in 
the temple; for works of charity and works of piety very fitly go together: 
where God is honoured by our worship, it is proper he should be honoured by 
the relief of his poor; and we often find prayers and alms in conjunction, as | 
Acts xx. 1,2. Itis good to erect, public receptacles of charity, for the inyiting | | 
and directing of private hands in giving to the poor; nay, it is good for those || 
who are of ability to have funds of their own, to “lay by as God has prospered 
them,” 1 Cor. xvi. 2, that they may have something ready to give, when an | 
object of charity offers itself, which is before dedicated to such uses. | 

li. Jesus Christ had an eye upon it; he “sat over against the treasury, and | 
beheld how the people cast money into it;” not grudging either that he had 
none to cast in, or had not the disposal of that which was cast in, but obsery- |) 
ing what was cast in. Note, Our Lord Jesus takes notice what we contribute 
to pious and charitable uses ; whether we give liberally, or give sparingly; 
whether cheerfully, or with reluctancy and ill-will; nay, he looks at the heart; || 
he observes what principles we act upon, and what our views are in giving 
alms; and whether we do it as unto the Lord, or only to be seen of men. 

ILL. He saw “many that were rich cast in much 3” and it was a good sight, 
to see rich people charitable; to see many rich péople so; and to see them 
not only cast in, but cast in much. Note, Those that are rich ought to give 
richly; if God give abundantly to us, he expects we should give abundantly to 
the poor; and it is not enough for those that are rich to say, they give as much 
as others do, who perhaps have much Jess of the world than ihe have; but 
they must give in proportion to their estates; and if objects of charity do not 
present themselves that require so much, they ought to inquire them out, and 
to “devise liberal things.” 

IV. There was a“ poor widow that cast in two mites, which make a far- 
thing,” ver. 42; and our Lord Jesus highly commended her; “ called his dis- 
ciples” to him, and bid them take notice of it, ver. 43; tells them she could 
very ill spare that which she gave; she had scarce enough for herself; it was 
“all her living;” all she had to live upon for that day, and perhaps a great 
part of what she had earned by her labour the day before; and that, forasmuch 


as he knew she did it from a truly charitable disposition, he reckoned it more 
than all that put together which the sich, people threw in; for they did “ cast 
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in of their abundance,” but she of her want, ver. 44. Now many would have 
been ready to censure this poor widow, and to think she did ill; why should 
she give to others, when she had little enough for herself? Charity fae at 
home: or, if she would give it, why did she not bestow it upon some poor body 
that she knew? what need she bring it to the treasury, to be disposed of by 
the chief priests, who, we have reason to fear, were partial in the disposal of 

It is so rareathing to find any that would not blame this widow, that 
we cannot expect to find any that will imitate her; and yet our Saviour com- 
mends her, and therefore we are sure she did very well and wisely: if Christ 
saith ‘ Well done, no matter who saith otherwise; and we must from hence 
learn, 1. That giving alms is an excellent good thing, and highly pleasing to 


| the Lord Jesus; and if we be humble and sincere in it, he will graciously 


accept of it; though in some circumstances there may not be all the discretion 
in the world. 2. ‘Those that have but a little, yet ought to give alms out of 
their little. Those that live by their labour, from hand to mouth, yet must give 
to those that need, Hph. iv. 28. 3. It is very good for us to straiten and deny 
ourselves, that we may be able to give the more to the poor; not only to deny 
ourselves superfluities, but even conveniences, for the sake of charity: we 
should in many cases pinch ourselves, that we may supply others’ necessities ; 
this is loving our neighbours as ourselves. 4. Public charities should be 
encouraged, for they bring upon a nation public blessings ; and though there 
may be some mismanagement of them, yet that is not a good reason why we 
should not bring in our quota to them. 5. Though we can give but a little 
in charity, yet if it be according to our ability, and be given with an upright 
heart, it shall be accepted of Christ, who requires * according to what a man 
has, and not according to what he has not.” ‘I'wo mites shall be put upon the 
score, and brought to account, if given in a right manner, as if it had been two 
6. It is much to the praise of charity, when we give not only “to our 
power, but beyond our power;”.as the Macedonian churches, “whose deep 
poyerty abounded to the riches of their liberality,” 2 Cor. viii. 2,3. When we 
can cheerfully provide for others, out of our own necessary provision, as the 
widow of Sarepta for Elijah, and Christ for his five thousand guests, and trust 
God to provide for us some other way, this is thankworthy. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


We have here the substance of that prophetical sermon which our Lord Jesus preached, 
pointing at the destruction of Jerusalem, and the consummation of all things; it was 
one of the last of his sermons, and not ad populum,—‘ to the people,’ but ad clerum,— 
‘to the clergy ;’ it was private, preached only to four of his disciples, with whom his 
secret was. Here is, I. The occasion of his prediction, his disciples admiring the 
buildings of the temple, ver. 1, 2, and their inquiry concerning the time of the deso- 
lation of them, ver. 3,4. II. The predictions themselves: 1. Of the rise of deceivers, 
ver. 5,6, 21—23. 2. Of the wars of the nations, ver. 7,8. 3. Of the persecution of 
Christians, ver. 9—13. 4. Of the destruction of Jerusalem, ver. 14—20. 5. Of the end 


of the world, ver. 24—27. III. Some general intimations concerning the time of them, 
ver. 28—32. 


IV. Some practical inferences from all, ver. 33—37. 
> ND as he went out of the tem- 
ple, one of his disciples saith 
unto him, Master, see what 
manner of stones and what 
2 buildings are here! 2 And 
»)) Jesus answering said unto him, 
— 3) Seest thou these great build- 
i ings? there shall not be left 
one stone upon another, that 
shall not be thrown down. 3 And as he sat upon 
the mount of Olives over against the temple, Peter 


MOUNT OF OLIVES. 


and James and John and Andrew asked him pri- 


vately, 4 ‘Tell us, when shall these things be? and 
what shall be the sign when all these things shall be 
fulfilled ? 


We may here see, yt pigs My rice. 
First. How apt many of Christ’s own disciples are to idolize things that look 
great, and have been long looked upon as sacred; they had heard Christ com- 
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quitted it, for the wickedness that remained in it they count him to be as much 
in love as they were with the stately structure and adorning of it. One of 
them said to him, ‘ Look, Master, “‘ what manner of stones and what buildings 
are here !” yer. 1; we never saw the like in Galilee. ©O do not leave this fine 
place! 

Secondly. How little Christ values external pomp, where there is not real 
purity: “Seest thou these great buildings?” saith Christ, and admirest thou 
them? I tell thee the time is at hand when “‘ there shall not be left one stone 
upon another, that shall not be thrown down,” ver. 2; and the sumptuousness 
ot the fabrie shall be no security to it; no, nor moye any compassion in the Lord 
Jesus towards it. He looks with pity upon the ruin of precious souls, and 
weeps over them, for on them he has put a great value; but we do not find him 
Jook with any pity upon the ruin of a magnificent house, when he is driven out 
of it by sin, for that is of small value with him. With what little concern doth 
he say, “not one stone shal! be left upon another.” Much of the strength of 
the temple lay in the largeness of the stones; and if these be thrown down, no 
footstep, no remembrance of it will remain: while any part remained standing 
there might be some hopes of the repair of it; but what hope is there when not 
one stone is left upon another ? 

Thirdly. How natural it is to us to desire to know things to come, and the 
times of them; more inquisitive we are apt to be about that, than about our 
duty. His disciples knew not how to digest this doctrine of the ruin of the 
temple, which they thought must be their Master’s royal palace, and in which 
they expected their preferment, and to have the posts of honour; and therefore 
were in pain till they got him alone, and got more out of him concerning this 
matter. As he was returning to Bethany therefore, “he sat upon the mount 
of Olives, over against the temple,” where he had a full view of it; and there 
four of them agreed to ask “him privately,’ what he meant by the destroying 
of the temple, which they understood no more than they did the predictions 
of his own death; so inconsistent was it with their scheme. Probably, though 
these four proposed the question, yet Christ’s discourse in answer to it, was in 
the hearing of the rest of the disciples, yet “ privately,” that is, apart from the 
multitude; their inquiry is, “ When shall these things be?” ‘They will not 
question, at least not seem to question, whether they shall be or no, for their 
Master has said they shall, but are willing to hope it is a great way off. Yet 
they ask not precisely the day and year; therein they were modest; But, “Vell 
us what shall be the sign when all these things shall be fulfilled?” what pre- 
sages shall there be of them, and how may we prognosticate their approach? 


5 And Jesus answering them began to say, Take 
heed lest any man deceive you: 6 For many shall 
come in my name, saying, Lam Christ; and shall 
deceive many. 7 And when ye shall hear of wars 
and rumours of wars, be ye not troubled: for such 
things: must needs be; but the end shall not be yet. 
8 For nation shall rise against nation, and kingdom 
against kingdom: and there shall be earthquakes in 
divers places, and there shall be famines and troubles: 
these are the beginnings of sorrows. 9 But take 
heed to yourselves: for they shall deliver you up to 
councils; and in the synagogues ye shall be beaten: 
and ye shall be brought before rulers and kings for 
my sake, for a testimony against them. 10 And 
the gospel must first be published among all nations. 
11 But when they shall lead you, and deliver you 
up, take no thought beforehand what ye shall speak, 
neither do ye premeditate: but whatsoever shall be 
given you in that hour, that speak ye: for it is not 
ye that speak, but the Holy Ghost. 12 Now the 
brother shall betray the brother to death, and the 
father the son; and children shall rise up against 
their parents, and shall cause them to be put to 
death. 13 And ye shall be hated of all men for my 
name’s sake: but he that shall endure unto the end, 


the same shall be saved. 


Our Lord Jesus, in reply to their question, sets himself not so much to satisfy 
their curiosity, as to direct their consciences; leaves them still in the dark 
concerning the times and seasons, which the Father has kept in his own power, 
and which it was not for them to know; but gives them the cautions which 
were needful, with reference to the events that should now shortly come 
to pass. 

irst. They must take heed that they be not deceived by the seducers and 
impostors that should now shortly arise, yer. 5,6: “Take heed lest any man 
deceive you;” lest having found the true Messiah, you lose him again in the 
crowd of pretenders; or be inveigled to embrace others in rivalship with him: 
“Many shall come in my name;” not in the name of Jesus, but “saying, 1 am 
Christ,” and so claiming the dignities which I only am entitled to. After the 
Jews had rejected the true Christ, they were imposed upon, and so exposed 
by many false Christs, but never before; those false Christs deceived many, 
therefore take heed lest they deceive you. Note, When many are deceived, 
we should thereby be awakened to look to ourselves. 


Secondly. They must take heed that they be not disturbed at the noise of 
wars, which they should be alarmed with, ver. 7,$ Sin introduced wars, and 
223 
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plain of those who had made the temple a den of thieves; and yet, when he | 
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they come from men’s lusts; but at some times the nations are more distracted 
and wasted with wars than at other times: so it shall be now. Christ was born 
into the world when there was a general peace, but soon after he went out of 
the world there were general wars. “ Nation shall rise against nation, and 
kingdom against kingdom;” and what will become of them, then, who are to 
preach the Gospel to every nation? Inter arma silent leges,— Amidst the clash 
of arms the voice of law is not heard ;’ but “be not troubled at it.” 1. Let it 
be no surprise to you, you are bid to expect it, and “such things must needs 
be,” for God has appointed them, in order to the farther accomplishment of his 
purposes; and by the wars of the Jews (which Josephus has given us a large 
account of) God will punish the wickedness of the Jews. 2. Let it be no 
terror to you, as if your interest were in danger of being overthrown, or your 
work obstructed, by these wars; you haye no concern in them, and therefore 
need not be apprehensive of any damage by them. Note, ‘hose that despise 
the smiles of the world, and do not court and covet them, may despise the 
frowns of the world, and need not fear them. If we seek not to rise with them 
that rise in the world, why should we dread falling with them that fall in the 
world? 3. Let it not be looked upon as an omen of the approaching period of the 
world, for “the end is not yet,” ver. 7. Think not that these wars will bring 
the world to a period; no, there are other intermediate counsels to be fulfilled 
betwixt them and the end of all things, which are designed to prepare you for 
the end, but not to hasten it out of due time. 4. Let it not be looked upon as if 
in them God had done his worst; no, he has more arrows in his quiver, and they 
are “ordained against the persecutors ;” be not troubled at the wars you shall 
hear of, for they are but “the beginnings of sorrows;” and therefore, instead of 
being disturbed at them, you ought to prepare for worse; for there shall also 
‘be earthquakes in divers places,” which shall bury multitudes in the ruins of 
their own houses, “and there shall be famines,” by which many of the poor shall 
perish for want of bread, and troubles and commotions, so that there shall be 
no peace to him that goes out, or comes in. The world shall be full of troubles, 
but ‘‘be not ye troubled;” without are fightings, within are fears, but fear not 
ye their fear. Note, The disciples of Christ, if it be not their own fault, may 
enjoy a holy security and serenity of mind, when all about them is in the 
greatest disorder. 

Thirdly. They must take heed that they be not drawn away from Christ, and 
from their duty to him by the sufferings they should meet with for Christ’s 
sake. Again, he saith, “Take heed to yourselves,” ver. 9: though you may 
escape the sword of war better than some of your neighbours, because you 
interest not yourself in the public quarrels, yet be not secure; you will be 
exposed to the sword of justice more than others, and the parties that contend 
with one another will unite against you. Take heed, therefore, lest you deceive 
yourselves with the hopes of outward prosperity, and such a temporal kingdom 
as you’have been dreaming of, when it is through many tribulations that you 
must enter into the kingdom of God. ‘Take heed, lest you needlessly expose 
yourselves to trouble, and pull it upon your own head. Vake heed what you 
say and do, for you will have many eyes upon you. Observe, 

1. What the trouble is they must expect. 

Ist. They “shall be hated of all men:” trouble enough! The thoughts of 
being hated are grievous to a tender spirit, and the fruits of that hatred must 
needs be a constant vexation ; those that are malicious will be mischievous. It 
was not for any thing amiss in them, or done amiss by them, that they were 
hated, but for Christ’s name’s sake; because they were called by his name, 
ealled upon his name, preached his name, and wrought miracles in his name: 
the world hated them because he loved them. 

2nd. Their own relations shall betray them, those to whom they were most 
nearly allied, and on whom therefore they depended for protection; they shall 
betray you, shall inform against you, and be your prosecutors. Ifa father has 
a child that is a Christian, he shall become void of natural affection; it shall all 
be swallowed up in bigotry, and he shall betray his own child to the persecu- 
tors, as if he were a worshipper of other gods, Dew. xiii. 6. 

3rd. Their church rulers shall inflict their censures upon them. You shall be 
delivered up to the great Sanhedrim at Jerusalem, aud to the inferior courts 
and consistories in other cities, and shall be beaten in the synagogues with forty 
stripes at a time, as offenders against the law, which was read in the syna- 
gogue, Itis no new thing for the church’s artillery, through the treachery of 
its officers, to be turned against some of its best friends. 

4th. Governors and kings shall use their power against them. Because the 
Jews have not power to put them to death, they shall incense the Roman 
powers against them, as they did Herod against James and Peter, and they shall 
cause you to be put to death, as enemies to the empire. They must resist unto 
blood, and still resist. 

2, What they shall have to comfort themselves with in the midst of these 
great and sore troubles. 

Ist. That the work they were called to should be carried on and prosper, 
notwithstanding all this opposition they should meet with init, ver. 10: “* The 
Gospel” shall, for all this, “be published among all nations;” and, before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the sound of it shall go forth into all the earth ; not 
only through all the nation of the Jews, but to all the nations of the earth. 
It is comfort to those who suffer for the Gospel, that though they may be 
crushed, and borne down, the Gospel cannot; it shall keep its ground and 
earry the day. ; ’ 

2nd. That their sufferings, instead of obstructing their work, should forward 
it; your being “ brought before governors and kings” shall be “for a testimony 
to them,” so some read it, ver. 9. It shall give you an opportunity of preaching 
the Gospel to those before whom you are brought as criminals, to whom other- 
wise you could not have access. Thus St. Paul being brought before Felix, 
and Festus, and Agrippa, and Nero, was a testimony to them concerning Christ. 
and his Gospel. Or, as we read it, it shall be for a testimony against them, 
against both the judges and the prosecutors, who pursue those with the utmost 
rage that appear upon examination to be not only innocent, but excellent. per- 
sons. ‘I'he Gospel is a testimony to us concerning Christ and heaven; if we 
receive it, it will be a testimony for us, it will justify and save us; if not, it will 
be a testimony against us in the great day. ; 

ard. ‘That when they were brought before kings and governors for Christ’s 
sake, they should have special assistance from heaven to plead Christ’s cause 
and their own, ver. ll: “ Take no thought beforehand what ye shall speak ;” 
‘Be not solicitous how to address yourselves to great men, so as to obtain their 
fayour; your cause is just and glorious, and needs not to be supported by pre- 
meditated speeches and harangues; “ but whatsoever shall be given you in that 
hour,” whatsoever shall be suggested to you, and put into your minds, and into 
your mouths, pro re nata,— on the spur of the occasion, “that speak ye,” and 
fear not the success of it because it is off hand, “for it is not ye that speak,” 
purely by the strength of your own wisdom, consideration and resolution, “ but 
it is the Holy Ghost.”’? Note, ‘Chose whom Christ calls out to be advocates for 
him, shall be furnished with full instructions ; and when we are engaged in the 
service of Christ, we may depend upon the aids of the Spirit of Christ. 

4th. ‘hat heaven at last would make amends for all. ‘You will meet witha 
great deal of hardship in your way, but have a good heart on it, your warfare 
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will be accomplished, and your testimony finished, and “he that shall endure to 
the end, the same shall be saved,”’ ver. 13: perseverance gains the crown. ‘The 
salvation here promised is more than a deliverance from evil, it is an everlast- 
ing blessedness, which will be an abundant recompence for all their services 
and sufferings. All this we have, Mat. x. 17, We. 


14 But when ye shall see the abomination of de- 
solation, spoken of by Daniel the prophet, standing 
where it ought not, (let him that readeth under- 
stand,) then let them that be in Judzea flee to the 
mountains: 15 And let him that is on the house- 
top not go down into the house, neither enter therein, 
to take any thing out of his house: 16 And let him 
that is in the field not turn back again for to take 
up his garment. 17 But woe to them that are with 
child, and to them that give suck in those days! 
18 And pray ye that your flight be not in the win- 
ter. 19 For ix those days shall be affliction, such 
as was not from the beginning of the creation which 
God created unto this time, neither shall be. 20 
And except that the Lord had shortened those days, 
no flesh should be saved: but for the elect’s sake, 
whom he hath chosen, he hath shortened the days. 
21 And then if any man shall say to you, Lo, here 
is Christ; or, lo, he is there; believe Azm not: 22 
For false Christs and false prophets shall rise, and 
shall shew signs and wonders, to seduce, if a were 
possible, even the elect. 23 But take ye heed: be- 
hold, I have foretold you all things. 


The Jews, in rebelling against the Romans, and in persecuting the Christians, 
were hastening their own ruin apace; both efficiently and meritoriously were 
setting both God and man against them: see 1 Z'hes. il. 15. Now here we have 
a prediction of that ruin which came upon them, within less than forty years 
after this: we had it before, Mat. xxiv. 15, &c. Observe, 

First. What is here foretold concerning it. 

1. That the Roman armies should make a descent upon Judea, and invest 
Jerusalem, the holy city. These were “the abomination of desolation,” which 
the Jews did abominate, and by which they should be made desolate. The 
country of thine enemy is called the “land which thou abhorrest,” Zsa. vii. 16. 
Therefore it was an abomination, because it brought with it nothing but deso- 
lation. They had rejected Christ as an abomination, who would have been 
their salvation; and now God brought upon them an abomination that would 
be their desolation, thus spoken of by Daniel the prophet, Dan. ix. 27,as that by 
which this sacrifice and offering should be made to cease. This army stood 
“where it ought not,” in and about the holy city, which the heathen ought not 
to have approached, nor should have been suffered to do, it Jerusalem had not 
first profaned the crown of their holiness. This the church complains of, 
Lam.i. 10; “the heathen entered into her sanctuary, whom thou didst com- 
mand that they should not enter into the congregation;” but sin made the 
breach, at which the glory went out, and the abomination of desolation broke 
in, and stood “where it ought not.” Now “let him that readeth” this “ under- 
stand” it, and endeavour to take it right. Prophecies should not be too plain, 
and yet intelligible to those that search them; and they are best understood, 
by comparing them first with one another, and at last with the event. 

2. That when the Roman army should come into the country, there would be 
no safety any where but by quitting the country, and that with all possible ex- 
pedition ; it will be in vain to fight, the enemies will be too hard for them; in 
vain to abscond, the enemies will find them out; and in vain to capitulate, the 
enemies will give them no quarter: a man cannot have so much as his life given 
him for a prey, but by fleeing “to the mountains,” out of Juda; and let him 
take the first alarm, and make the best of his way. If he be “on the housetop,” 
trying from thence to discover the motions of the enemy, and spies them com- 
ing, “let him not go down to take any thing out of the house,” for it will lose 
time, which is more precious than his best goods, and will but encumber him, 
and embarrass his flight; if he be in the field, and there discovers the approach 
of the enemy, let him get away as he is, and “not turn back again to take up 
his garment,” ver. 16. If he can save his life, let him reckon it a good bargain, 
though he can save nothing else; and be thankful to God, that though he is cut 
short, he is not eut off. 

3. That it would go very hard at that time with poor mothers and nurses, 
ver. 17: “ Woe to them that are with child,” that dare not go into strange 
places, that cannot shift for themselves, nor make haste, as others can; ‘and 
woe to them that give suck,” that know not how either to leave the tender 
infants behind them, or to carry them along with them. Such is the vanity of 
the creature, that the time may often be, when the greatest comforts may prove 
the greatest burthens. It would likewise be very uncomfortable, if they should 
be forced to flee “in the winter,” ver. 18, when the weather and ways were bad, 
when the roads would be searce passable, especially in those mountains to 
which they must flee. If there be no remedy, but that trouble must come, yet 
we may desire and pray that, if it be God’s will, the circumstances of it may be 
so ordered as to be a mitigation of the trouble; and when things are bad, we 
ought to consider they might have been worse. It is bad to be forced to flee, 
but it would have been worse if it had been “in the winter.” 

4. That throughout all the country of the Jews there should be such destruc- 
tion and desolation made as could not be paralleled in any history, ver. 19: 
“In those days shall be affliction, puch as was not from the beginning of time,” 
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that is, “ of the creation which God created,” for time and the creation are of 
equal date, “ unto this day, neither shall be” to the end of time, such a com- 

lication of miseries, and of such continuance. The destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Chaldeans was very terrible, but this exceeded it. It threatened an 
universal slaughter of all the people of the Jews; so barbarously did they 
devour one another, and the Romans devour them all, that if their wars had 
continued a little longer, ‘“‘no flesh could have been saved,” not one Jew could 
have been left alive; but in the midst of wrath God remembered mercy; and, 
Ist. He “shortened the days,” he let fall his controversy before he had “ made 
afullend.” As a church and nation, the ruin was complete; but many par- 
ticular persons had their lives given them for a prey, by the storm taking up 
when it did. 2nd. It was “for the elect’s sake ” that those days were shortened; 
many among them fared the better for the sake of the few among them that 
believed in Christ, and were faithful to him. There was a promise that “a 
remnant should be saved,” Jsa. x. 22; and that God would not, for his ser- 
vants’ sakes, “‘destroy them all,’ Jsa. Ixv. 9; and these promises must he 
fulfilled; ‘ God’s own elect cry day and night to him,” and their prayers must 
be answered, Lu. xviii. 7. 

Secondly. What directions are given to the disciples with reference to it. 

1. They must shift for the safety of their lives. ‘When you see the country 
invaded, and the city invested, Hatter not yourselves with thoughts that the 
enemy will retire, or that you may be able to make your part good with them ; 
but, without farther deliberation or delay, “‘let them which be in Judea flee to 
the mountains,” ver. 14.. Meddle not with strife that belongs not to you ; “let 
the potsherds strive with the potsherds of the earth;” but do you go out of the 
shi when you see it sinking, that you die not the death of the uncircumcised 
in heart. 

2. They must provide for the safety of their souls; seducers will be busy at 
that time, for they love to fish in troubled waters, and therefore then you must 
double your guard; “then if any man shall say unto you, Lo, here is Christ, or 
lo, he is there,” you know he is in heaven, and will come again, at the end of 
time, to judge the world, and therefore “ believe them not;” having received 
Christ, be not drawn into the snares of any antichrist; “for false Christs, and 
false prophets shall arise,” ver. 22. When the gospel kingdom was in the set- 
ting up, Satan mustered all his force to oppose it, and made use of all his wiles; 
and God permitted it for the trial of the sincerity of some, and the discovery of 
the hypocrisy of others, and the confusion of those who rejected Christ when 
he was offered to them. False Christs shall arise, and false prophets, that shall 
preach them up; or such as, though they pretend not to be Christs, set up 
for prophets, and undertake to foretel things to come, and they shall shew 
signs and lying wonders; so early did the mystery of iniquity begin to work, 
1 Thes.i. 7. They shall “ seduce, if it were possible, the very elect ;” so plau- 
sible shall their pretences be, and so industrious shall they be to impose upon 
people, that they shall draw away many that were forward and zealous pro- 
fessors of religion, many that were very likely to have persevered ; for nothing 
will be effectual to secure men but that foundation of God which stands im- 
moveably sure; “ the Lord knows them that are his,’ who shall be preserved, 
when the faith of some is overthrown, 2 Tim. ii. 18,19. They shall “seduce, if 
it were possible, the very elect ;” but it is not possible to seduce them; “the 
election shall obtain,” whoever “are blinded,” Rom. xi.7. But in consideration 
hereof, let the disciples be cautious who they give credit to, yer. 23: “ But 
take ye heed.” Christ knew they were of the elect, who could not possibly be 
seduced, and yet he said to them, “take heed.” An assurance of persevering 
and cautions against apostacy will very well consist. Though Christ said to 
them “take heed,” it doth not therefore follow that their perseverance was 
doubtful, for they were kept by the power of God; and though their perse- 
verance was secured, yet it doth not therefore follow that this caution was 
needless, because they must be kept in the use of proper means ; God will keep 
them, but they must keep themselves. ‘I have foretold you all things ;” ‘have 
foretold you of this danger, that being forewarned, you may be forearmed; I 
have foretold all things which you needed to have foretold to you, and there- 
fore take heed of hearkening to such as pretend to be prophets, and to foretel 
more than I have foretold.’ ‘The sufficiency of the Scripture is a good argu- 
ment against listening to such as pretend to inspiration. 


24 But in those days, after that tribulation, the 
sun shall be darkened, and the moon shall not give 
her light, 25 And the stars of heaven shall fall, 
and the powers that are in heaven shall be shaken. 
26 And then shall they see the Son of man comin 
in the clouds with great power and glory. 27 And 
then shall he send his angels, and shall gather toge- 
ther his elect from the four winds, from the utter- 
most part of the earth to the uttermost part of 


heaven. 


These verses seem to point at Christ’s second coming, to judge the world. 
The disciples, in their question, had confounded the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the end of the world, Mat. xxiv. 3; which was built upon a mistake, as if 
the temple must needs stand as long as the world stands; this mistake Christ 
rectifies, and shews that the end of the world, “in those days,” those other 
days you inguire about, the day of Christ’s coming, and the day of judgment, 
shall be “after that tribulation,” and not coincident with it; let those that live 
to see the Jewish nation destroyed take heed of thinking that because the Son 
of man doth not visibly come in the clouds then, he will never so come; no, he 
will come after that. And here he foretels, 

First. The final dissolution of the present frame and fabric of the world; 
even of that part of it which seems least liable to change, even the upper part, 
the purer and more refined part; “the sun shall be darkened, and the moon 
shall no more give her light ;” for they shall be quite outshone by the glory of 
the Son of man, Jsa. xxiv. 23.“ The stars of heaven,” that from the beginning 
had kept their place and régular motion, shall fall as leaves in autumn; “and 
poe Re wers that are in heaven,” the heavenly bodies, the fixed stars, shall be 
shaken. 

Secondly. The visible appearance of the Lord Jesus, to whom the judgment 
of that day shall be committed, ver. 26. “Then shall they see the Son of man 
coming in the clouds ;” probably over that very place whens he sat when he 
said this; forthe clouds are in the lower region of the air. 
“with great power and gorse: such as will be suited to the errand on which 
he comes. ‘ Every eye shall then see him.” ; ' 


He shall come 
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Thirdly. The gathering together of all the elect to him, ver. 27: “ He shall 
send his angels, and gather together the elect” to him, to meet him in the air, 
1 Thes. iv. 17. They shall be fetched from one end of the world to the other 
so that none shall be missing from that general assembly; they shall be fetched 
“from the uttermost parts of the earth,” most remote from the place where 
Christ’s tribunal shall be set, and shall be brought “Sto the uttermost part of 
heaven;” so sure, so swift, so easy shall their conveyance be, that there shall 
none of them misearry, though they were to be brought from the uttermost 

art of the earth one way to the uttermost part of the heaven another way A 
athful [Israelite shall be carried safely, though it were from the utmost border 
of the land of bondage to the utmost border of the land of promise. 


28 Now learn a parable of the fig tree; When 
her branch is yet tender, and putteth forth leaves, 
ye know that summer is near: 29 So ye in like 
manner, when ye shall see these things come to pass, 
know that it is nigh, even at the doors. 30 Verily 
I say unto you, that this generation shall not pass, 
till all these things be done. 31 Heaven and earth 
shall pass away: but my words shall not pass away. 
32 But of that day and that hour knoweth no man, 
no, not the angels which are in heaven, neither 
the Son, but the Father. 33 Take ye heed, watch 
and pray: for ye know not when the time is. 34 
For the Son of man is as a man taking a far journey, 


who left his house, and gave authority to his ser- 


vants, and to every man his work, and commanded 
the porter to watch. 35 Watch ye therefore: for 
ye know not when the master of the house cometh, 
at even, or at midnight, or at the cockcrowing, or in 
the morning: 386 Lest coming suddenly he find 
you sleeping. 37 And what I say unto you I say 
unto all, Watch. 


We have here the application of this prophetical sermon: Now learn to look 
forward in a right manner. : 

First. As to the destruction of Jerusalem, expect it to come very shortly; as 
when the branch of the fig tree becomes soft, and the leaves sprout forth, ye 
expect that summer will come shortly, ver. 28. When second causes begin to 
work, you expect their effects in their proper order and time; so when “ye 
see these things come to pass,” when you see the Jewish nation embroiled in 
wars, distracted by false Christs and prophets, and drawing upon them the 
displeasure of the Romans, especially when you see them b gales you for 
your Master’s sake, and thereby standing to what they did when they put him 
to death, and repeating it, and so filling up the measure of their iniquity, then 
say that their ruin “is nigh, even at the door,” and proce for yourselves 
accordingly. The disciples themselves were indeed all of them, except John, 
taken away from the evil to come, but the next generation whom they were to 
train up would live to see it, and by these instructions Christ left behind him 
would be kept from sharing in it. ‘This generation that is now rising up, shall 
not all be worn off before all these things come to pass, which I have told you 
of, relating to Jerusalem, and they shall begin to take effect now shortly.’ 
And as this destruction is near and within ken, so it is sure; the decree is gone 
forth, it is a consumption determined, Dan. ix. 27.. Christ doth not speak these 
things only to frighten them; no, they are the declarations of God’s fixed pur- 
pose; “heaven and earth shall pass away,” at the end of time, “but my words 
shall not pass away,” ver. 31, not one of these predictions shall fail of a 
punctual accomplishment. ” 7 

Secondly. As to the end of the world, do not inquire when it will come; for 
it is not a question fit to be asked; “for of that day and that hour knoweth no 
man;” itis a thing ata kes distance, the exact time is fixed in the counsel of 
God, but is not revealed by any word of God, either to men on earth or to 
angels in heaven; the angels shall have timely notice to prepare to attend in 
that day, and it shall be published when it comes to the children of men with 
sound of trumpet ; but at present men and angels are kept in the dark con- 
cerning the precise time of it, that they both attend to their proper services in 
the present day. But it follows, “neither the Son;” butis there any thing 
which the Son is ignorant of ? We read indeed of a book which was sealed 
till the Lamb opened the seals; but did not he know what was in it before the 
seals were opened? Was not he conscious to the writing of it? There were 
those in the primitive times who taught, from this text, that there were some 
things:that Christ, as man, was ignorant of, and from thence were called 
Agnotw; they said it was no more absurd to say so, than to say that his human 
soul suffered grief and fear; and many of the orthodox fathers approved of 
this. Some would evade it, by saying that Christ spoke this in a way of pru- 
dential economy, to divert the disciples from farther inquiry; but to this, one 
of the ancients answers, that ‘it is not fit to fae too nicely in this matter,’ — 
ov bet avy axpiBodoye, so Leontius, in Dr. Hammond. ‘It is certain (saith 
Archbishop Tillotson) that Christ, as God, could not be ignorant of any thing; 
but the Divine wisdom which dwelt in our Saviour did communicate itself to 
his human soul ene di to the Divine pleasure; so that his human nature 
might at some times not know some things; therefore Christ is said to grow in 
wisdom, Lu. ii. 52, which he could not be said to do, if the human nature of 
Christ did necessarily know all things, by virtue of its union with the Divinity.’ 
Dr. Lightfoot explains it thus: Christ calls himself the Son, as Messiah. Now 
the Messiah, as such, was the Father’s servant, Jsa. xlii. 1; sent and deputed 
by him, and as such an one, he refers himself often to his Father's will and 
command, and owns he did nothing of himself, Jno. v.19; and in like manner 
he might be said to know nothing of himself. The revelation of Jesus Christ 
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was what God gave unto him, Rev. i. 1; he thinks therefore we are to dis- 
tinguish between those excellences and perfections of his which resulted from 
the personal union between the Divine and human nature, and those which 
flowed from the anointing of the Spirit; from the former flowed the infinite 
dignity of his person, and his perfeet freedom from all sin; but from the 
latter flowed his power of working miracles, and his foreknowledge of things 
to come: what therefore (saith he) were to be revealed by him to his church, 
he was pleased to take, not from the union of the human nature with the 
Divine, but from the revelation of the Spirit, by which he yet knew not this. 
‘But the Father” only knows it; that is, God only, the Deity: for (as Arch- 
bishop Tillotson explains it) it is not used here personally, in distinction from 
the Son and the Holy Ghost, but as the Father is fons et principium Deitatis,— 
‘the fountain of Deity.’ 

_ Thirdly. As to both, their duty is to “ watch and pray.” Therefore the time 
is kept a secret, that we might be engaged to stand always upon our guard, 
ver. 33. “Take ye heed” of every thing th: would indispose you for your 
Master’s coming, and would render your accounts perplexed, and your spirits 
so too; watch for his coming, that it may not at any time be a surprise to you, 
and pray for that grace which is necessary to qualify you for it, “for ye know 
not when the time is ;” and we are concerned to be ready for that every day 
which may come any day. This he illustrates in the close by a parable. 

1. Our Master is gone away, and left us something in trust, in charge, which 
we must give account of, ver. 34. He is “as a man taking a far journey,” for 
he is gone to be away a great while, he has “left his house” on earth, and left 
his servants in their offices; gave authority to some, who were to be overseers, 
and work to others, that were to be labourers: they that have authority given 
them, in that had work assigned them, for those that have the greatest power 
have the most business; and to them to whom he gave work, he gave some 
sort of authority to do that work. And when he took his last leave, he ap- 
pointed “the porter to watch,” to be sure to be ready to open to him at his 
return; and in the mean time to take care to whom he opened his gates; not to 
thieves and robbers, but only to his master’s friends and servants. ‘Thus our 
Lord Jesus, when he ascended on high, left something for all his servants to 
do, expecting they should all do him service in bis absence, and be ready to 
rears him at his return. All are appointed to work, and some authorized 

o rule. 

2. We ought to be always upon our watch, in expectation of his return, 
ver. 35—37. Ist. Our Lord will come, and will come as the Master of the 
house, to take account of his servants, and of their work, and of the improve- 
ment they have made. 2nd. We know not when he will come; and he has 
very wisely kept us at uncertainty, that we might be always ready. We know 
not when he will come, just at what precise time; the Master of the house 
perhaps will come at even, at nine at night; or it may be at midnight; or at 
cockcrowing, at three in the morning; or perhaps not till six. This is appli- 
cable to his coming to us in particular at our death, as well as to the general 
judgment. Our present life is a night, a dark night, compared with the other 
life; we know not in which watch of the night our Master will come, whether 
in the days of youth, or middle age, or old age; but.as soonas we are born we 
begin to die; and therefore as soon as we are capable of expecting any thing, 
we must expect death. 3rd. Our great care must be that, whenever our Lord 
comes, he do not find us sleeping, secure in ourselves, off our guard, indulging 
ourselves in ease and sloth, mindless of our work and duty, and thoughtless of 
our Lord’s coming ; ready to say, He will not come, and unready to meet him. 
4th. His coming will indeed be coming suddenly ; it will be a great surprise 
and terror to those that are careless and asleep; it will come upon them as a 
thief in the night. 5th. It is therefore the indispensable duty of all Christ’s 
disciples to watch, to be awake, and keep awake: “‘ What I say unto you” 
suey) ver. 3, “IL say unto all” the twelve, or rather to you twelve, I say unto all 


| my disciples and followers; what I say to you of this generation, I say to all 


that shall believe in me, through your word, in every age, Watch, watch; 
expect my second coming, prepare for it, that you may be found in peace, 
without spot, and blameless. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


At this chapter begins the account which this evangelist gives of the death and suffer- 
ings of our Lord Jesus, which we are all concerned to be acquainted not only with the 
history of, but with the mystery of. Here is, I. The plot of the chief priests and 
scribes against Christ, ver. 1,2. II. The anointing of Christ’s head at a supper in 
Bethany, two days before his death, ver. 3—9. III. The contract Judas made with 
the chief priests to betray him, ver. 10, 11. IV. Christ's eating the passover with his 
disciples, his instituting the Lord's supper, and his discourse with his disciples, at and 
after supper, ver. 12—31. V. Christ’s agony in the garden, ver. 32—42. VI. The 
betraying of him by Judas, and the apprehending of him by the chief priests’ agents, 
ver. 43—52. VII. His arraignment before the high priest, his conviction, and the 
indignities done him at that bar, ver. 53—65. WIII. Peter's denying him, ver. 66—72. 
Most of which passages we had before, Mat. xxvi. 


FTER two days was the feast 
of the passover, and of un- 
‘leavened bread: and the 
chief priests and the scribes 
‘sought how they might take 
him by craft, and put him to 
death. 2 But they said, 
Not on the feast day, lest 
‘there be an uproar of the 
in Bethany in the house of 


3 And being 
Simon the leper, as he sat at meat, there came a 
woman having an alabaster box of ointment of spike- 


nard very precious; and she brake the box, and 


people. 


poured 2 on his head. 4 And there were some 
that had indignation within themselves, and said, 


an 
Ov. 


ALD, 


Why was this waste of the ointment made? 5 For 
it might have been sold for more than three hundred 
pence, and have been given to the poor. And they 
murmured against her. 6 And Jesus said, Let her 
alone; why trouble ye her? she hath wrought a 
good work on me. 7 For ye have the poor with 
you always, and whensoever ye will ye may do them 
good: but me ye have not always. 8 She hath 
done what she could: she is come aforehand to 
anoint my body to the burying. 9 Verily I say 
unto you, Wheresoever this gospel shall be preached 
throughout the whole world, thzs also that she hath 
done shall be spoken of for a memorial of her. 10 
And Judas Iscariot, one of the twelve, went unto 
the chief priests, to betray him unto them. 11 And 


when they heard zt, they were glad, and promised to 


give him money. And he sought how he might 


conveniently betray him. 


We have here instances, First. Of the kindness of Christ’s friends, and the 
provision made of respeets and honours for him; and some friends he had 
even in and about Jerusalem, that loved him, and never thought they could 
do enough for him, among whom, though Israel be not gathered, he is and will 
be glorious. 

ie Here was one friend that was so kind as to invite him to sup with him, and 
he was so kind as to accept the invitation, ver. 3.. Though he had a prospect of 
his death approaching, yet he did not abandon himself to a melancholy retire- 
ment from all company, but conversed as freely with his friends as usual. 

2. Here was another friend that was so kind as to anoint his head with very 
precious ointment, “as he sat at meat.” ‘This was an extraordinary piece of 
respect paid him by a good woman, that thought nothing too good to bestow 
upon Christ, and to do him honour. Now the scripture was fulfilled, “ when 
the king sits at his table, my spikenard sendeth forth the smell thereof,” 
Cant. i. 12. Let us anoint Christ as our beloved, kiss him witha kiss of affee- 
tion: and anoint him as our sovereign, kiss him with a kiss of allegiance. Did 
he pour out his soul unto death for us, and shall we think any box of ointment 
too precious to pour out upon him? And it is observable she took care to pour 
it all out upon Christ’s head; “she brake the box,” so we read it; but because 
- it was “an alabaster box,” not easily broken, nor was it necessary it should be 
broken to get out the ointment, some read it, she shook the box, or knocked 
it to the ground, to loosen what was in it, that it might be got out the better; 
or, she rubbed and scraped out all that stuck to the sides of it. Christ must be 
honoured with all we have, and we must not think to keep back any part of 
the price. Do we give him the precious ointment of our best affections ?—let 
him have them all; love him with all the heart. . 

Now, Ist. ‘There were those that put a worse construction upon this than it 
deserved; they called it a “ waste of the ointment,” ver. 4. Because they could 
not have found in their hearts to put themselves to such an expense for the 
honouring of Christ, they thought she was prodigal that did. Yote, As the 
vile person ought not to be called liberal, nor the churl said to be bountiful, 
isa. xxxii. 5, so the liberal and bountiful ought not to be called wasteful. They 
pretended it might have been sold and given to the poor, ver. 5. But as a com- 
mon piety to the Corban will not excuse from a particular charity to a poor 
parent, ch. vii. 11, so a common charity to the poor will not excuse from a par- 
ticular act of piety to the Lord Jesus: “ What thy hand finds to do” that is 
good, “do it with thy might.” 

2nd, Our Lord Jesus put a better construction upon it than for aught appears 
was designed. Probably she intended no more but to shew the great honour 
she had for him before all the company, and to complete his entertainment. 
But Christ makes it to be an act of great faith, as well as great love; ver. 8, 
she is come aforehand to anoint my body to the burying,” as if she foresaw 
that my resurrection would prevent her doing it afterwards. This funeral rite 
was a kind of presage of, or preludium to, his death approaching. See how 
Christ’s heart was filled with the thoughts of his death, how every thing was 
coustrued with a reference to that, and how familiarly he spoke of it upon all 
occasions. It is usual for those who are condemned to die to have their coftins 
prepared, and other provision made for their funerals, while they are yet alive; 
and so Christ accepted this. Christ’s death and burial were the lowest steps 
of his humiliation; and therefore, though he cheerfully submitted to them, yet 
he would have some marks of honour to attend them, which might help to take 
off the offence of the cross, and be an intimation how “ precious in the sight of 
the Lord the death of his saints is.” Christ never rode in triumph into Jeru- 
salem but when he came thither to suffer, nor had ever his head anointed but 
for his burial. 

3rd. He recommended this piece of heroic piety to the applause of the 
church in ali ages: ** Wherever this Gospel shall be preached, it shall be 
spoken of for a memorial of her,” ver. 9. Note, Thehonour which attends well- 
doing, even in this world, is sufficient to balance the reproach and contempt 
that is cast uponit. “The memory of the just is blessed,” and they that had 
“ trial of cruel mockings” yet “ obtained a good report,” Tleb. xi. 36, 39. Thus 
was this good woman repaid for her box of ointment, nee oleum perdidit nee 
operam,—‘she lost neither her oil nor her labour; she got by it that good 
name which is better than precious ointment. Those that honour Christ he 
will honour. 

Secondly. Of the malice of Christ’s enemies, and the preparation made by 
them to do him mischief. 

1, The chief priests, his open enemies, consulted how they might “put him 
to death,” ver. 1, 2. The feast of the passover was now at hand, and at that feast 
he must be crucified. 1st. That his death and sufferings might be the more 
public, and that all Israel, even those of the dispersion, who came from all parts 
to the feast, might be witnesses of it, and of the wonders that attended it. 
2nd. That the antitype might eepicat type. Christ, our passover, was 
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that the paschal lamb was sacrificed, and Israel’s deliverance out of Egypt com- 
memorated. Now see, First. How spiteful Christ’s enemies were; they did 
not think it enough to banish or imprison him; for they aimed not only to silence 
him, and stop his progress for the future, but to be revenged on him for all the 
good he had done. Secondly. How subtle they were: *‘ Not on the feast-day,” 
when the people are together: they do not say, lest they should be disturbed 
in their devotions, and diverted from them, but “lest there should be an 
uproar,” ver. 2; lest they should rise and rescue him, and fall foul upon those 
that attempt any thing against him. They who desired nothing more than the 
praise of men, dreaded nothing more than the rage and displeasure of men. 

2. Judas, his disguised enemy, contracted with them for the betraying of him, 
ver. 10,11. He is said to be “one of the twelve,” that were Christ's family, 


; intimate with him, trained up for the service of his kingdom, and he “ went to 


the chief priests” to tender his service in this affair. 
Ist. That which he proposed to them was to betray Christ to them, to give 


|} them notice when and where they might find him, and seize him without making 


“an uproar among the people,” which they were afraid of, if they should seize 
him when he appeared in public in the midst of his admirers. Did he know, 
then, what help it was they wanted, and where they were run aground in their 
counsels? It is like he did not, for the debate was hed in their close cabal; did 
they know that he had a mind to serve them, and make court to him? No; 
they could not imagine that any of his intimates should be so base; but Satan 
who was entered into Judas, knew what occasion they had for him, and could 
guide him to be guide to them, who were contriving to take Jesus. Note, The 
spirit that works in all the children of disobedience knows how to bring them 
in to the assistance of one another in a wicked project, and then to harden them 
in it with the fancy that Providence favours them. 

2nd. ‘That which he proposed to himself was to get money by the bargain; he 
had what he aimed at, when “they promised to give him money.” Covetons- 
ness was Judas’ master-lust, ‘his own iniquity,’ and that betrayed him to the 
sin of betraying his Master; the devil suited his temptation to that, and so con- 
quered him. It is not said they promised him preferment, (he was not ambitious 
of that,) but they promised him money. See what need we have to double our 
Perhaps it was Judas’ covet- 
ousness that brought him at first to follow Christ, having a promise that he 
should be cash-keeper or purser to the society, and he loved in his heart to be 
fingering money ; and now there was money to be got on the other side, he was 
as ready to betray him as ever he had been to follow him. Note, Where the 
principle of men’s profession of religion is carnal and worldly, and the serving 
of a secular interest, the very same principle, whenever the wind turns, will be 
the bitter root of a vile and scandalous apostacy. 

3rd. Ilaving secured the money, he set himself to make good his bargain. 
“ He sought how he might conveniently betray him,” how he might seasonably 
deliver him up, so as to answer the intention of those who had hired him. See 
what need we have to be careful that we do not ensnare ourselves in sinful 
engagements. If at any time we be so ensnared in the words of our mouths, 
we are concerned to deliver ourselves by a speedy retreat, Pr. vi. 1—5. Itisa 
rule in our law, as well as in our religion, that an obligation to do an evil thing 
is null and void; it binds to repentance, not to performance. See how the wa 
of sin is down-hill, when men are in, they must on; and what wicked contri- 
vances many have, in their sinful pursuits, to compass their designs con- 
veniently ; but such conveniences will prove mischiefs in the end. 


12 And the first day of unleavened bread, when 
they killed the passover, his disciples said unto him, 
Where wilt thou that we go and prepare that thou 
mayest eat the passover? 13 And he sendeth forth 
two of his disciples, and saith unto them, Go ye into 
the city, and there shall meet you a man bearing a 
pitcher of water: follow him. 14 And wheresoever 
he shall go in, say ye to the goodman of the house, 
The Master saith, Where is the guestchamber, where 
I shall eat the passover with my disciples? 15 And 
he will shew you a large upper room furnished and 
prepared: there make ready for us. 16 And his 
disciples went forth, and came into the city, and 
found as he had said unto them: and they made 
ready the passover. 17 And in the evening he 
cometh with the twelve. 18 And as they sat and 
did eat, Jesus said, Verily I say unto you, One of 
you which eateth with me shall betray me. 19 And 
they began to be sorrowful, and to say unto him one 
by one, Zs it 1? and another said, Js it 1? 20 And 
he answered and said unto them, J¢ is one of the 
twelve, that dippeth with me in the dish. 21 The 
Son of man indeed goeth, as it is written of him: 
but woe to that man by whom the Son of man is 
betrayed! good were it for that man if he had never 
been born, 22 And as they did eat, Jesus took 
bread, and blessed, and brake it, and gave to them, 
and said, Take, eat: this is my body. 23 And he 
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took the cup, and when he had given thanks, he gave 
z to them: and they all drank of it. 24 And he 
said unto them, This is my blood of the new testa- 
ment, which is shed for many. 25 Verily I say unto 
you, I will drink no more of the fruit of the vine, 
until that day that [ drink it new in the kingdom of 
God. 26 And when they had sung an hymn, they 
went out into the mount of Olives. 27 And Jesus 
saith unto them, All ye shall be offended because of 
me this night: for it is written, I will smite the 
shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered. 28 But 
after that Iam risen, I will go before you into Gali- 
lee. 29 But Peter said unto him, Although all shall 
be offended, yet wll not I. 30 And Jesus saith unto 
him, Verily I say unto thee, That this day, even in 
this night, before the cock crow twice, thou shalt 
deny me thrice. 31 But he spake the more vehe- 
mently, If I should die with thee, I will not deny thee 
In any wise. Likewise also said they all. 


BLESSING WINE.—ver. 23, 


In these verses we have, 

First. Christ’s eating the passover with his disciples the night before he died, 
with the joys and comforts of which ordinance he prepared himself for his 
approaching sorrows, the full prospect of which did not indispose him for that 
solemnity. Note, No apprehension of trouble, come or coming, should put us 
by, or put us out of frame for our attendance on holy ordinances, as we have 
opportunity for it. 

1. Christ ate the passover at the usual time, when the other Jews did, as Dr. 
Whitby has fully made out, and not, as Dr. Hammond would have it, the night 
before. It was on the first day of that feast which (taking in all the eight days 
of the feast) was called “the feast of unleavened bread,” even that day “ when 
they killed the passover,” ver. 12. 

2. He directed his disciples how to find the place where he intended to eat 
the passover; and hereby gave such another proof of his infallible knowledge 
of things distant and future, which to us seem altogether contingent, as he had 
given when he sent them for the ass on which he rode in triumph, ch. xi. 6: 
* Go into the city,” (for the passover must be eaten in Jerusalem,) “and there 
shall meet you a man bearing a pitcher of water,” —a servant sent for water to 
clean the rooms in his master’s house,—‘‘follow him,” go in where he goes, 
inquire for his master, “the goodman of the house,” ver. 14, and desire him to 
shew i aroom. No doubt the inhabitants of Jerusalem had rooms fitted up 
to be let out for this occasion to those that came up out of the country to keep 
the passover, and one of those Christ made use of; not any triend’s house, nor 
any house he had formerly frequented, for then he would have said, Go to such 
afriend; or, Youknow where we used to be, go thither, and prepare. Probably 
he went where he was not known, that he might be undisturbed with his dis- 
ciples. Perhaps he notified it by a sign to conceal it from Judas, that he might 
not know till he came to the place; and by such a sign to intimate that he will 
dwell in the clean heart, that is washed as with pure water. Where he designs 
to come, a pitcher of water must go before him: see Jsa. i. 16—18. 

3. He ate the passover in an “upper room furnished,” éstpwévor, ‘laid with 
earpets;’ so Dr. Hammond. It would seem to have been a very handsome 
dining-room. Christ was far from affecting any thing that looked stately in 
eating his common meals; on the contrary, he chose that which was homely, 
sat down on the grass; but when he was to keep a sacred feast, in honour of 
that, he would be at the expense of as good a room as he could get. God looks 
not at outward pomp, but he looks at the tokens and expressions of inward 
reverence for a Divine institution, which it is to be feared those want who, to 
save charges, deny themselves decencies in the worship of God. 

4. He ate it “ with the twelve,” who were his family, to teach those who have 
the charge of families, not only families of children, but families of servants, or 
families of scholars or pupils, to keep up religion among them, and worship God 
with them. If Christ came “ with the twelve,” then Judas was with them, though 
he was at this time contriving to betray his Master; and it is foie y what 
follows, yer. 20, that he was there. eed not absent himself, lest he should 
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L Had his seat been empty at this feast, they would have 
said, as Saul of David, “ He is not clean; surely he is not clean ;” 1 Sam. xx. 26. 
Hypocrites, though they know it is at their peril, yet crowd into special ordi- 
nances, to keep up their repute, and palliate their secret wickedness. Christ 
did not exclude him from the feast, though he knew his wickedness, for it was 
not as yet become public and scandalous. Christ, designing to put the keys of 


| the kingdom of heaven into the hands of men, who can but judge according to 


outward appearance, he would hereby both direct and encourage them, in their 
admissions to his table, to be satisfied with a justifiable profession, because they 
cannot discern the root of bitterness till it springs up. 

Secondly. Christ’s discourse with his disciples as they were eating the pass- 
over. It is likely they had discourse, according to the custom of the feast, of 
the deliverance of Israel out of Egypt, and the preservation of the firstborn, 
and were as pleasant as they used to be together on this occasion, till Christ 
told them that which would mix trembling with their joys. 

1. They were pleasing themselves with the society of their Master; but he 
tells them they must now presently lose him, “the Son of man is betrayed ;” 
and they knew, for he had often told them, what followed. If he be betrayed, 
the next news you will hear of him is, that he is crucified and slain. God hath 
determined it concerning him, and he agrees to it; “the Son of man goes, as it 
is written of him,” ver. 21. It was written in the counsels of God, and written 
in the prophecies of the Old Testament, not one jot or tittle of either of which 
can fall to the ground. 

2. They were pleasing themselves with the society one of another; but Christ 
casts a damp upon the joy of that, by telling them, “ One of you that eateth with 
me shall betray me,” ver. 18. Christ said this, if it might be, to startle the con- 
science of Judas, and to awaken him to repent of his wickedness, and to draw 
back (for it was not yet too late) from the brink of the pit. But, for aught ap- 
pears, he who was most concerned in the warning was least concerned at it. All 


| the rest were affected with it. Ist. “ They began to be sorrowful.” Asthe remem- 


brance of our former falls into sin, so the fear of the like again doth oftentimes 
much embitter the comfort of our spiritual feasts, and damp our joy. Here 
were the bitter herbs with which this passover feast was taken. 2nd. They 
began to be suspicious of themselves; they said ‘Sone by one, Is it 1? and 
another said, Isit 1?” ‘They are to be commended for their charity, that they 
were more jealous of themselves than of one another. It is the law of charity 
to hope the best, 1 Cor. xiii. 5,7. Because we assuredly know, therefore we may 
justly suspect, more evil by ourselves than by our brethren. They are also to 
ie commended for their acquiescence in what Christ said; they trusted more 
to his words than to their own hearts; and therefore do not say, ‘I am sure it is 
not 1;’ but, “Lord, Is it 1?” See if there be such a way of wickedness in us, 
such a root of bitterness, and discover it to us, that we may pluck up that root, 
and stop up that way. 

Now, in answer to their inquiry, Christ saith that, First. Which would make 
them easy; It is not you, nor you; it is this that now “dips with me in the 
dish ;” the adversary and enemy is this wicked Judas. Secondly. Which, one 
would think, should make Judas very uneasy. If he go on in his undertaking, 
it is upon the sword’s point ; for “woe to that man by whom the Son of man is 
betrayed:” he is undone, for ever undone; his sin will soon find him out; and 
it were better for him that he had never been born, had never hada being, than 
such a miserable one as he must have. It is very probable Judas encouraged 
himself in it with this thought, that his Master had often said he must be 
betrayed, and if it must be done, surely God will not find fault with him that 
doth it, for who has resisted his will? as that objector argues, Ftom. ix. 19; but 
Christ tells him this will be no shelter or excuse to him: “The Son of man 


| indeed goes, as it is written of him,” as a lamb to the slaughter; “but woe to 


that man by whom he is betrayed.” God's decrees to perinit the sins of men, 
and bring glory to himself out of them, do neither necessitate their sins nor 
determine to them, nor will they be any excuse of the sin or mitigation of the 
punishment. Christ was delivered indeed“ by the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God;” but, notwithstanding that, it is “ with wicked hands 
that he is crucified and slain,” Acts ii. 23. 

Thirdly. The institution of the Lord’s supper. ; : 

1. It was instituted in the close of a supper, when they were sufiiciently fed 
with the paschal lamb, to shew that in the Lord’s supper there is no bodily 
repast intended; to preface it with such a thing is to revive Moses again. But 
itis food for the soul only; and therefore a very little of that which is for the 
body, as much as will serve for a sign, is enough. It was at the close of the 
passover supper, which by this was evangelized, and then superseded and set 
aside. Much of the doctrine and duty of the encharist is illustrated to us by 
the law of the passover, Hw. xii.; for the Old Testament institutions, though 
they do not bind us, yet instruct us, by the help of a gospel key to them. And 
these two ordinances lying here so near together, it may be good to compare 
them, and observe how much shorter and plainer the institution of the Lord’s 
supper is, than that of the passover was; Chirist’s yoke is easy, in comparison 
with that of the ceremonial law, and his ordinances more spiritual. 

2. It was instituted by the example of Christ himself, not with the ceremony 
and solemnity of a law, as the ordinance of baptism was, after Christ’s resur- 
rection, Mat. xxviii. 19, with ‘ Be it enacted by the authority aforesaid, by a 
power given to Christ “in heaven and on earth,” ver. 18, but by the practice of 
our Master himself, because intended for those who are already his disciples, 
aud taken into covenant with him: but it has the obligation of a law, and was 
intended to remain in full force, power, and virtue till his second coming. 

3. It was instituted with blessing and giving of thanks; the gifts of common 
providence are to be so received, 1 Zim. iv. 4,5; much more the gifts of special 
grace. ‘‘ He blessed,” ver. 22, ‘and gaye thanks,” ver. 23. At his other meals, 
he was wont to bless and give thanks, ch. vi. 413 vill. 7; so remarkably that he 
was known by it, Lu. xxiv. 30, 31; and he did the same at this meal. 

4. lt was instituted to be a memorial of his death; and therefore he broke the 
bread, to shew how it pleased the Lord to bruise him: and he called the wine, 
which is the blood of the grape, “the blood of the new testament.” The 
death Christ died was a bloody death; and frequent mention is made of the 
blood, the precious blood, as the price of our redemption; for the blood is the 
life, and made “atonement for the soul, Lev. xvii. 11, 14.. The pouring out 
of the blood was the most sensible indication of the pouring out of his soul, 
Tsa. liii. 12. Blood has a voice, Gen. iv. 10; and therefore the blood is so often 
mentioned, because it was to speak, Heb, xii. 24. It is called “the blood ef the 
new testament,” for the covenant of grace became a testament, and of force 
by the death of Christ the testator, feb. ix. 16. It is said to he* shed for 
many ;” to justify many, Isa. liii. 12; to bring many sons to glory, Heb. ii. 10, 1b 
was sufficient for many, being of infinite value ; it has been of use to many. We 
read of a great multitude, which no man could number, that had all “washed 
their robes, and made them white, in the blood of the Lamb,” tev. vil. 9, 4: 
and still it is a fountain opened. How comfortable is this to poor repenting 
sinners, that the blood of Christ is shed for many; and if for many, why ne 
for me? If for sinners, sinners of the Gentiles, the chief of sinners, then wh 
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and a sign of the conveyance of those benefits to us which were purchased for 
us by his death; and therefore he broke the bread to them, ver. 22, and said, 
* Take, eat” of it; he gave the cup to them, and ordered them to drink of it, 
ver. 23. Apply the doctrine of Christ crucified to yourselves, and let it be meat 
and drink to your souls, strengthening, and nourishing, and refreshing to you, 
andthe support and comfort of your spiritual life. 

6. It was instituted with an eye to the happiness of heaven, and to be an 
earnest and foretaste of that, and thereby to put our mouths out of taste to 
all the pleasures and delights of sense, ver. 25: “I will drink no more of the 
fruit of the vine,” as it is a bodily refreshment; 1 have done with it. No one 
having tasted spiritual delights, straightway desires sensitive ones, for he saith 
the spiritual is better, Zu. v. 39. But every one that hath tasted spiritual 
delights, straightway desires eternal ones, for he saith those are better still; and 
therefore let me drink no more of the fruit of the vine; it is dead and flat to 
those that have been made to drink of the river of God’s pleasures; but, Lord, 
hasten the day when I shall drink it new and fresh “in the kingdom of God,” 
where it shall be for ever new, and in perfection. 

7. It was closed witha hymn, ver. 26. 
enemies, yet he did not forfear of them balk this sweet duty of singing psalms. 
Paul and Silas sung, when “the prisoners heard them.” This was an evan- 
gelical song, and gospel times are often spoken of in the Old Testament as 


Though Christ was in the midst of his | 


times of rejoicing and praise, expressed by singing. This was Christ’s swan- | 


like song, which he sung just before he entered upon his agony ; probably that 
which was usually sung, Ps. exiv. to Ps. exviii. 

Fourthly. Christ’s discourse with his disciples as they were returning to 
Bethany by moonlight. When they had sung the hymn, presently they went 
out; it was now pretty near bedtime, but our Lord Jesus had his heart so 
much upon his suffering, that he would “not come into the tabernacle of his 
house, nor go up into his bed, nor give sleep to his eyes,” when that work was 
to be done, Ps. cxxxii. 3, 4. The Israelites were forbidden to go out of their 
houses that night that they ate the passover, for fear of the sword of the 
destroying angel, Hz. xii. 22, 23; but because Christ the great Shepherd was 
to be smitten, he went out purposely to expose himself to the sword as a 
champion ; they evaded the destroyer, but Christ conquered him, and brought 
destructions to a perpetual end 

1. Christ here foretels, that in his sufferings he should be deserted by all his 
disciples ; *f You will all be offended because of me this night.” ‘I know you 
will, ver. 27, and ‘what I tell you now, is no other but what the Scripture 
has told you before, I will smite the shepherd, and then the sheep will be 
scattered. Christ knew this before, and yet welcomed them at his table; 
he foresees the falls and miscarriages of his disciples, and yet doth not refuse 
them. Nor should we be discouraged from coming to the Lord’s supper by 
the fear of relapsing into sin afterward; but the greater our danger is, the 
more need we have to fortify ourselves by the diligent, conscientious use of 
holy ordinances. Christ tells them they would be offended in him, would 
begin to question whether he were the Messiah or not, when they saw him 
overpowered by his enemies. Hitherto they had continued with him in his 
temptations; though they had sometimes offended him, yet they had not been 
offended in him, nor turned the back upon him: but now the storm would be 
so great, that they would all slip their anchors, and be in danger of shipwreck. 
Some trials are more particular, as Rev. ii. 10, “the devil shall cast some of 
you into prison;” but others are more general, an “hour of temptation, which 
shall come upon all the world,” Rev. ili. 10. The smiting of the shepherd is 
otten the scattering of the sheep: magistrates, ministers, masters of families, 
if these are, as they should be, shepherds to those under their charge, when 
‘any thing comes amiss to them, the whole flock suffers for it, and is endangered 
by it. But Christ encourages them with a promise that they shall rally again, 
shall return both to their duty and to their comfort, ver. 28: “ After I am 
risen,” IL will “gather you in from all the places whither you are scattered,” 
ze. xxxiv. 12; “aud will go before you into Galilee;” will see our friends, and 
enjoy one another there. 

2. He foretels that he should be denied, particularly by Peter. When they went 
out to go to the mount of Olives, we may suppose they dropped Judas, he 
stole away from them, whereupon the rest began to think highly of themselves, 
that they stuck to their Master when Judas quitted him. But Christ tells 
them, that though they should be kept by his grace from Judas’s apostacy, yet 
they would have no reason to boast of their constancy. 
keeps us from being as bad as the worst, yet we may well be ashamed to think 
that we are not better than we are. Ist. Peter is confident that he should not 
do so ill as the rest of the disciples, ver. 29; “ Though all should be offended,” 
all his brethren here present, “ yet will not I.” He supposeth himself not only 
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stronger than others, but so much stronger as to be able to receive the shock 
of a temptation, and bear up againstit, all alone; to stand, though nobody stood 
by him. It is bred in the bone with us to think well of ourselves, and trust to 
our own hearts. 2nd. Christ tells him he will do worse than any of them. 
They will all desert him, but he will deny him, not once, but thrice; and that 


'| presently; “this day, even this night, before the cock crow twice,” thou wilt 


deny that ever thou hadst any knowledge of me or acquaintance with me, as 
one ashamed and afraid to own me. 3rd. He stands to his promise: “ if I 
should die with thee, I will not deny thee;” I will stick to thee, though it cost 
me my life, and no doubt he thought as he said. Judas said nothing like this, 
when Christ told him he would betray him; he sinned by contrivance, Peter, 
by surprise. He devised the wickedness, Mic. ii. 1; Peter was overtaken in 
this fault, Gad. vi. 1. It was ill done of Peter to contradict his Master; if he had 
said, with fear and trembling, ‘ Lord, give me grace to keep me from denying 
thee, lead me not into this temptation, deliver me from this evil,’ it might have 
been prevented. But they were all thus confident; they who said “ Lord, is it 
1?” now said, ‘Itshall never be 1; being acquitted from their fear of betray- 
ing Christ, they were now secure. But he that thinks he stands, must learn to 
take heed lest he fall; and he that girdeth on the harness, not boast as though 
he had put it off. 


32 And they came to a place which was named 
Gethsemane: and he saith to his disciples, Sit ye 
here, while I shall pray. 33 And he taketh with 
him Peter and James and John, and began to be 
sore amazed, and to be very heavy; 34 And saith 
unto them, My soul is exceeding sorrowful unto 
death: tarry ye here, and watch. 35 And he went 
forward a little, and fell on the ground, and prayed 
that, if it were possible, the hour might pass from 
him. 36 And he said, Abba, Father, all things are 
possible unto thee; take away this cup from me: 
nevertheless not what I will, but what thou wilt. 
37 And he cometh, and findeth them sleeping, and 
saith unto Peter, Simon, sleepest thou? couldest 
not thou watch one hour? 388 Watch ye and pray, 
lest ye enter into temptation. The spirit truly is 
ready, but the flesh 7s weak. 39 And again he went 
away, and prayed, and spake the same words. 40 
And when he returned, he found them asleep again, 
(for their eyes were heavy,) neither wist they what 
to answer him. 41 And he cometh the third time, 
and saith unto them, Sleep on now, and take your 
rest: it is enough, the hour is come; behold, the 
Son of man is betrayed into the hands of sinners. 
42 Rise up, let us go; lo, he that betrayeth me 
is at hand. 


GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE, 


Christ is here entering upon his sufferings, and begins with those which were 
the sorest of all his sufferings, in his soul. Here we have him in his agony; this 
melancholy story we had in Matthew; this agony in soul was the wormwood 
and the gall in the affliction and misery; and thereby it appeared no sorrow 
was forced upon him, but it was what he freely admitted. 

First. He retired for prayer: “Sit ye here,” saith he to his disciples, while 
Y go a little farther, and pray. He had lately prayed with them, Jno. xvil., 
and now he appoints them to withdraw, hile he goes to his Father, upon 
an errand peculiar to himself. Note, Our praying with our families will not 
excuse our neglect of secret worship Wile Jacob entered into his agony, he 


first sent over all that he had, and was left alone, and then “there wrestled 
a man with him,” Gen. xxxii. 23, 24; though he had been at prayer before, 
ver. 9, it is likely, with his family. Z ‘ 

Secondly. Even into that retirement he took “with him Peter and James 
and John,” ver. 33; three competent witnesses of this part of his humiliation ; 
and though great spirits care not how few know any thing of their agonies, 
he was not ashamed they should see. These three had bragged most of their 
ability and willingness to suffer with him; Peter here, in this chaps and 
James and John, ch. x. 39; and therefore Christ takes them to stand by, and 
see what a struggle he had with the bloody baptism and the bitter cup, to 
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conyince them they knew not what they said. It is fit that they who are 
most confident should be first tried, that they may be made sensible of their 
folly and weakness. 

Thirdly. There he was in a mighty toss, ver. 33: ‘“‘He began to be sore 
amazed,” éx@auBetoda, a word not used in Matthew, but very significant; it 
speaks something like that “horror of great darkness,” which fell upon 
Abraham, Gen. xy. 12; or rather, something much worse, and more frightful. 
The “ terrors of God set themselves in array against him,” and he allowed him- 
self the actual and intent contemplation of them. Never was sorrow like 
unto his at that time; never any had such experience as he had had from eter- 
nity of Divine favours, and therefore never any had, or could have, such a 
sense as he had of Divine frowns; yet there was not the least disorder or irre- 
gularity in this commotion of his spirits: his affections rose not tumultuously, 
but under direction, and as sie were called up, for he had no corrupt nature 
to mix with them, as we have. If water have asediment at the bottom, though 
it may be pretty clear while it stands still, yet shake it, and it goes muddy; soit 
is with our atfections; but pure water, in aclean glass, though never so much 
stirred, continues clear; and so it was with Christ. Dr. Lightfoot thinks it 
yery probadle that the devil did now appear to our Saviour in a visible shape, 
in his own shape ane te aue colour, to terrify and afiright him, and to drive 
him from his hope in God, (which he aimed at in persecuting Job, a type of 
Christ, to make him curse God and die,) and to deter him from the farther 
prosecution of his undertaking; and whatever hindered him from that, he 
looked upon as coming from Satan, Jat. xvi. 23. When the devil had tempted 
him in the wilderness, it is said, he “ departed from him for a season,” Lu. iv. 3; 
intending another grapple with him, and in another way: finding that he could 
not by his flatteries allure him into sin, he would try by his terrors to aftright 
him into it, and so make void his design. 

Fourthly. He made a sad complaint of this toss he was in: he said, “ My 
soul is exceeding sorrowful.” 1. He was made sinfor us, and therefore was 
thus sorrowful; he fully knew the malignity of the sins he was to suffer for 
and having the highest degree of love to God, who was offended by them, and 
of love to man, who was damaged and endangered by them, now those were 
set in order before him, no marvel that his soul was “exceeding sorrowful.” 
Now he was made to serve with our sins, and was thus wearied with our 
iniquities. 2. He was made a curse for us; the curses of the law were 
transferred to him, as our surety and representative, not as originally bound 
with us, but as bail to the action. And when his soul was thus exceedin 
sorrowful, he did as it were yield to them, and lie down under the load, unti 
by his death he had satisfied for sin, and so for ever abolished the curse ; he 
now tasted death, as he is said to do, Hebd. ii. 9; which is not an extenuating 
expression, as if he did but taste it; no, he drank up even the dregs of the cup ; 
but it is rather aggravating, it did not go down by wholesale, but he tasted all 
the bitterness of it. This was that fear the Broa speaks of, Heb. v.73; a 
natural fear of pain and death, which it is natural to human nature to startle at. 
Now the consideration of Christ’s sufferings in his soul, and his sorrows for 
us, should be of use to us, 

ist. To embitter our sins. Can we ever think a favourable or so much as a 
flighty thought of sin, when we see what impression sin (though but imputed) 
made upon the Lord Jesus? Shall that sit light upon our souls, which sat so 
heavy upon his? Was Christ in such an agony for our sins, and shall we never 
be in an agony about them? How should we look upon him whom we have 
pressed, whom we have pierced, and mourn, and be in bitterness ! It becomes 
us to be exceeding sorrowful for sin, because Christ was so, and never to make 
amock atit. If Christ thus suffered for sin, “let us arm ourselves with the 
same mind.” 

2nd. ‘To sweeten our sorrows. If our souls be at any time “ exceeding sor- 
rowful,” through the afflictions of this present time, let us remember that our 
Master was so before us, “and the disciple is not greater than his Lord.” Why 
should we affect to drive away sorrow, when Christ for our sakes courted it, 
and submitted to it, and thereby not only took out the sting of it, and made it 
tolerable, but put virtue into it, and made it profitable? for “ by the sadness of 
the countenance the heart is made better ;” nay, and put sweetness into it, and 
made it comfortable. Blessed Paul was sorrowful, and yet always rejoicing. 
If we be exceeding sorrowful, it is but unto death; that will be the period of 
all our sorrows, if Christ be ours; when the eyes are closed, all tears are wiped 
away from them. 

Fifthly. He ordered his disciples to stick to him, not because he needed their 
help, but because he would have them to look upon him, and receive instruction. 
He said to them, “Tarry ye here, and watch;” he had bid the other disciples 
only “sit ye here,” ver. 32; but these three he bids to tarry, “and watch,” as 
expecting more from them than from the rest. 

ixthly. He addressed himself to God by prayer, ver. 35: He “fell on the 
rround and prayed.” It was but a little before this that in prayer he “lift up 
is eyes,” Jno. xvii. 1; but here, being in an agony, he “fell upon his face,” 
accommodating himself to his present humiliation, and teaching us thus to 
abase ourselves before God; it becomes us to be low when we come into the 
presence of the Most High. 1. As man, he deprecated his sufferings, that “if 
it were possible, the hour might pass from him,” ver. 35; this short, but sharp 
afiliction ; ‘that which I am now this hour to enter upon; let man’s salvation 
be, if possible, accomplished without it.’ We have his very words, ver. 36, 
“Abba, Father ;” the Syriac word is here retained, which Christ used, and which 
signifies father, to intimate what an emphasis our Lord Jesus in his sorrows 
laid upon it, and would have us to lay. It is with an eye to this, that St. Paul 
retains this word, putting it into the mouths of allthat have “the spirit of adop- 
tion;” they are taught to ery, “ Abba, Father,” Rom. viii. 15; Gal. iv. 6. “Father, 
all things are possible to thee.” ote, Even that which we cannot expect 
should be done for us, we ought yet to believe God is able to do. And when 
we submit to his will, and refer ourselves to his wisdom and mercy, it must be 
with a believing acknowledgment of his power, that all things are possible to 
him. 2. As Mediator, he acquiesced to the will of God concerning him; 
“Nevertheless, not what I will, but what thou wilt ;” ‘I know the matter is 
settled, and cannot be altered; Imust suffer and die, and I bid it welcome.’ 

Seventhly. He roused his disciples, who were dropped asleep while he was at 

rayer, ver. 37, 38. He comes to look after them, since they did not look after 
nim; and he “ findeth them sleeping 3” so little affected were they with his 
sorrows, his complaints, and prayers. This carelessness of theirs was a presage 
of their farther offence in deserting him; and it was an aggravation of it, that 
he had so lately commended them for bey AS el him in his temptations, 
though they had not been without their faults. Was he so willing to make the 
best of them, and were they so indifferent in approving themselves to him? 
They had lately promised not to be offended in him. What! and yet mind him 
so little! He particularly upbraided Peter with his drowsiness, “Simon, 
sleepest thou ?” kai av réxvov ; ° What thou, my son!’ thou that didst so pore 
promise thou wouldst not deny me, dost thou slight me thus? From thee 
expected better things, “ Couldest thou not watch one hour?” He did not 
require him to watch all night with him, only for one hour. It aggravates our 
faintness and short-spiritedness in ole service, that he doth not over- 
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task us nor weary us with it, Zsa. xliji, 23. He puts upon us no other burthen, 
but to, pole fast till he comes, Rev, ii. 24, 25; and behold he comes quickly, 

ev. iii. 11. 

As those whom Christ loves he rebukes when they do amiss, so those whom 
he rebukes he counsels and comforts. 1. It was a very wise and faithful word 
of advice which Christ here gave to his disciples, “watch, and pray, lest ye 
enter into temptation,” ver. 38. It was bad to sleep when Christ was in his 
agony; but they were entering into farther temptation ; and if they did not stir 
up themselves, and fetch in grace and strength from God by prayer, they 
would do worse, and so they did, when “they all forsook him and fled.” 2. It 


| was a very kind and tender excuse that Christ made for them, “ the spirit truly 


is willing ;” I know it is, it is ready, it is forward; you would willingly keep 
awake but you cannot. This may be taken as a reason for that exhortation, 
‘watch, and pray;” because though “the spirit is willing,” I grant it is, you 
have sincerely resolved never to be offended in me; but “the flesh is weak,” 
and if you do not “watch and pray,” and use the means of perseverance, you 
may be overcome notwithstanding. The consideration of the weakness and 
infirmity of our flesh should engage and quicken us to prayer and watchful- 
ness when we are entering into temptation. 

Eighthly. He repeated his address to his Father, yer. 39: “He went again, 
and prayed ;” saying, Tov avroy Adyov, ‘the same word,’ or matter, or business; 
he spoke to the same purpose, and again, “the third time.” This teacheth us 
that “men ought always to pray, and not to faint,” Zw. xviii. 1. Though the 
answers to our prayers do not come quickly, yet we must renew our requests 
and “continue instant in prayer,” for “ the vision is for an appointed time, an 
at the end it shall speak, and not lie,” Had. ii. 3.. Paul, when he was “ buffeted 
by a messenger of Satan, besonght the Lord thrice,” as Christ did here, before 
he obtained an answer of peace, 2 Cor. xii. 8. A little before this, when Christ 
in the trouble of his soul prayed, “Father, glorify thy name,” he had an 
immediate answer by a voice from heaven, “I have both glorified it, and 1 will 
glorify it yet again;” but now he must come a second and third time, for the 
visits of God’s grace in answer to prayer come sooner or later, according to 
the pleasure of his will, that we may be kept depending. 

Ninthly. He repeated his visits to his disciples; thus he gave a specimen of 
his continued care for his church on earth, even when it is half asleep, and 
not duly concerned for itself, while he ever lives making intercession with his 
Father in heaven: see how, as became a Mediator, he passeth and repasseth 
between both. He came the second time to his disei len: and “found them 
asleep again,” ver. 40. See how the infirmities of Christ’s disciples return 
upon them, notwithstanding their resolutions, and overpower them, notwith- 
standing their resistance; and what clogs those bodies of ours are to our 
souls, which should make us long for that blessed state in which they shall be 
no more our encumbrance. This second time he spoke to them as before, but 
“they wist not what to answer him;” they were aabecen of their drowsiness, 
and had nothing to say in excuse for it; or, they were so overpowered with it, 
that, like men between asleep and awake, they knew not where they were, or 
what they said. But the third time they were bid to sleep, if they could, 
ver. 41, “Sleep on now, and take your rest.” I have now no more occasion 
for your watching; you may sleep if you will, for me. “Tt is enough ;” we had 
not that word in 4 atthew. *You have had warning enough to keep awake, and 
would not take it, and now you shall see what little reason you had to be 
secure: ’Aréxet, ‘I discharge you from any farther attendance,’ so some under- 
stand it. ‘Now the hour is come in which I knew you would all forsake me, 
and eyen take your course;’ as he said to Judas, “ What thou doest, do quickly.” 
“The Son of man is” now “betrayed into the hands of sinners,” the chief 
priests and elders, those worst of sinners, because they made a profession of 
sanctity. Come, “rise up,” do not lie dozing there. ‘‘ Let_us go,” and meet 
the enemy, for, “lo, he that betrayeth me is at hand,” and I must now think 
of making an escape. When we see trouble at the door, we are concerned 
to stir up ourselves to get ready for it. 


43 And immediately, while he yet spake, cometh 
Judas, one of the twelve, and with him a great mul- 
titude with swords and staves, from the chief priests 
and the scribes and the elders. 44 And he that 
betrayed him had given them a token, saying, 
Whomsoever I shall kiss, that same is he; take him, 
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and lead him away safely. 45 And as soon as he 
was come, he goeth straightway to him, and saith, 
Master, master; and kissed him. 46 And they 
laid their hands on him, and took him. 47 And 
one of them that stood by drew a sword, and smote 
a servant of the high priest, and cut off his ear. 
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48 And Jesus answered and said unto them, Are ye 
come out, as against a thief, with swords and with 
staves to take me? 49 I was daily with you in the 
temple teaching, and ye took me not: but the serip- 
tures must be fulfilled. 50 And they all forsook 
him, and fled. 51 And there followed him a certain 
young man, having a linen cloth cast about his 
naked body; and the young men laid hold on him: 
52 And he left the linen cloth, and fled from them 
naked. 


We have here the seizing of our Lord Jesus by the officers of the chief priests. 
This was what his enemies had long aimed at: they had often sent to take him, 
but he had escaped out of their hands, because his hour was not come; nor 
could they now have taken him, had he not freely surrendered himself. He 
began first to suffer in his soul, but afterwards suffered in his body, that he 
might satisfy for sin, which begins in the heart, but afterwards makes the 
members of the body instruments of unrighteousness. 

I. Here isa nareel of rude miscreants employed to take our Lord Jesus, and 
make him a prisoner; “a great multitude, with swords and staves.” ‘There is 
no wickedness so black, no villany so horrid, but there may be found among 
the children of men fitting tools to be used in it, that will not boggle at it; 
so miserably depraved and vitiated is mankind, At the head of this rabble is 
“Judas, one of the twelve;” one of those that had been many years intimately 
conversant with our Lord Jesus, had prophesied in his name, and in his name 
east out devils, and yet betrayed him. It is no new thing for a very fair and 
plausible profession to end ina shameful and fatal apostacy : ‘‘ How art thou 
fallen, O Lucifer!” 

11. Men of no less figure than “‘the chief priests, and the scribes, and the 
elders,” sent them,and set them on work, who pretended to expect the Messiah, 
and to be ready to welcome him; and yet, when he is come, and has given un- 
deniable proofs that it is he that should come, yet because he doth not make 
court to them, nor countenance and support their pomp and grandeur, because 
he appears not as a temporal prince, but sets up a spiritual kingdom, 
and preacheth repentance, reformation, and a holy life, and directs men’s 
thoughts, and affections, and aims to another world, they set themselves against 
him, and, without giving the credentials he produceth an impartial examin- 
ation, resolve to run him down. 

I11. Judas betrayed him with a kiss; abusing the freedom Christ used to 
allow his disciples, of kissing his cheek at their return, when they had been any 
time absent. He called him, “ Master, master, and kissed him ;” Rabbi, rabbi ; 
as if he had been now more respectful to him than ever. It is enough to put 
one for ever out of conceit with being called of men Rabbi, rabbi, Mat. xxiii. 7, 
when it was with this compliment that Christ was betrayed. Ile bade them 
“take him, and lead him away safely.” Some think he spoke this ironically 
knowing that they could not secure him, unless he pleased; this Samson could 
break their bonds asunder, as threads of tow, and make his escape; and then 
he should get the money, and Christ the honour, and no harm done: and 
I should think so too, but that Satan was entered into him; so that the worst 
and most malicious intention of this action is not too black to be supposed. 
Nay, he had often heard his Master say that, being betrayed, he should be 
crucified, and had no reason to think otherwise. 

1V. They arrested him, and made him their prisoner, ver. 46; ‘‘ they laid their 
hands on him,” rude and violent hands, “and took him” into custody ; triumph- 
ing, it is likely, that they had done that which had been often before attempted 
in_yain. 

V. Peter laid about him in defence of his Master, and wounded one of the 
assailants ; being for the present mindful of his promise to venture his life with 
his Master. He was “one of them that stood by,” ‘of them that were with 
him,’ so the word signifies, of those three disciples that were with him in the 


garden. He “drew a Sword,” and aimed, it is likely, to cut off the head, but 
missed his blow, and only cut off the ear, of a servant of the high priest’s 
ver. 47. It is easier to fight for Christ than to die for him; but Christ’s good 


soldiers overcome, not by taking away other people's lives, but by laying down 
their own, Jtev. xii. 11. 

VL. Christ argues with them that had seized him, and shews them the ab- 

surdity of their proceedings against him. 1. That they came out against him 
as against a thief; whereas he was innocent of any crime; he taught daily in 
the temple, and if he had had any wicked design, there it would, some time or 
other, have been discovered: nay, these officers of the chief priests, being 
retainers to the temple, may be supposed to have heard his sermons there, 
“To was with you in the temple;” and had he not taught them an excellent 
doctrine, even his enemies themselves being judges ? Were not “all the words 
of his mouth in righteousness?” Was there any thing “ froward or perverse 
in them?” Pr, vili.8. By his fruits he was known to be a good tree; why, 
then, did they come out against him as a thief? 2. That they came to take him 
thus privately; whereas he was neither ashamed nor afraid to appear publicly 
in the temple. He was none of those evil-doers that hate the light, neither 
come to the light, Jno. iii. 20. If their masters had any thing to say to him 
they might meet him any day in the temple, where he was ready to answer all 
challenges, all charges: and there they might do as they pleased with him; for 
the priests had the custody of the temple, and the command of the guards about 
it: but to come upon him thus at midnight, and in the place of his retirement, 
was base and cowardly. This was to do as David's enemy, that “sate in the 
lurking-places of the villages to murder the innocent,” Ps. x.8. But this was 
not all. 3. They came “ with swords and staves,’ as if he had been in arms 
against the government, and must have the posse comitatus raised to reduce 
him. There was no oceasion for those weapons; but they made this ado, Ist. 
lo secure themselves from the rage of some; they came armed because “they 
feared the people ;” but thus “were they in great fear, where no fear was,” 
Ps. liii. 5. 2nd. ‘To expose him to the rage of others. By coming “ with 
swords and staves to take him,” they represented him to the people, who are 
apt to take impressions this way, as a dangerous, turbulent man 3 and so endea- 
voured to incense them against him, and make them ery out, “ Crucify him, 
crucify him,” having no other way to gain their point. 

VII. He reconciled himself to all this injurious, ignominious treatment, by 
referring himself to the Old Testament predictions of the Messiah. I am 
hardly used, but I submit, for “ Ene JScripeDien must be fulfilled,” ver, 49. 


Sal, Mea RK Xalay’. 


| 1, See here whataregard Christ had to the Scriptures; he would bear any thing 
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rather than the least jot or tittle of the Word of God should fall to the ground; 
and as he had an eye to them in his sufferings, so he has in his glory ; for what 
is Christ doing in the government of the world, but fulfilling the Scriptures? 
2. See what use we are to make of the Old Testament; we must search for 
Christ, the true treasure hid in that field: as the history of the New Testament 
expounds the prophecies of the Old, so the prophecies of the Old Testament 
illustrate the history of the New. 

VIII. All Christ’s disciples hereupon deserted him, ver. 50: “ Toe 
sook him and fled.” They were very confident they should stick to h 
even good men know not what they will do till they are tried. 


all for- 
im; but 
Tf it was such 


/a comfort to him as he had lately intimated that they had hitherto continued 
| with him in his lesser trials, Zw. xxii. 28, we may well imagine what a grief it 


was to him that they deserted him now in the greatest, when they might have 
done him some service; when he was abused to protect him, and when accused 
to witness for him. Let not those that suffer for Christ think it strange if 
they be thus deserted, and if all the herd shun the wounded deer; they are not 
better than their Master, nor can expect to be better used either by their 
enemies or by their friends. When St. Paul was in peril, none stood by him, 
but all men forsook him, 2 Zim. iv. 16. 

IX. The noise disturbed the neighbourhood, and some of the neighbours 
were brought into danger by the riot, ver. 51,52. This passage of story we 
have not in any other of the evangelists. Here is an account of “a certain 
young man,” that, as it should seem, was no disciple of Christ, nor, as some 
have imagined, a servant of the house wherein Christ had eaten the passover, 
who followed him to see what would become of him; as the sons of the pro- 
phets, when they understood that Elijah was to be taken up, went to view afar 
off, 2 Kin. ii. 7; but some young man that lived near the garden, perhaps in 
the house to which the garden belonged. Now observe concerning him: 

1. How he was frightened out of his bed, to be a spectator of Christ’s suffer- 
ings. Such a multitude, so armed, and coming with so much fury, and in the 
dead of the night, and in a quiet village, could not but make a mighty hubbub; 
this alarmed our young man, who perhaps thought there was some tumult 
or rising in the city, some uproar among the people, and had the curiosity to 

o and see what the matter was; and was in such haste to inform’ himself, 

hat he could not stay to dress himself, but threw a sheet about him, as if he 

would appear like a walking ghost in graye-clothes, to frighten those who 
had frightened him, and ran in among the thickest of them with this question, 
‘What is to do here?’ and being told, had_a mind to see the issue; having, 
no donbt, heard much of the fame of this Jesus, and therefore, when all his 
disciples had quitted him, he continued to follow him, desirous to hear what 
he would say, and see what he would do. Some think his having no other 
garment but this linen cloth upon his naked body, intimates that he was one 
of those Jews who made a greater profession of piety than their neighbours ; 
and in token of that, among other instances of austerity and mortification of 
the body, they used no other clothes but one linen garment, which, though 
contrived to be modest enough, was thin and cold; but I rather think this 
was not his constant wear. 

2. See how he was frightened into his bed again, when he was in danger of 
being made a sharer in Christ’s sufferings. His own disciples had outrun him; 
but this young man, having no concern for him, thought he might securel 


| attend him, especially being so far from being armed that he was not so much 


as clothed; but “the young men,” the Roman soldiers, who were called in to 
assist, “laid hold of him,” for all was fish that came to their net. Perhaps 
they were now vexed at themselves that they had suffered the disciples to 


| run away; and they being got out of their reach, they resolved to seize the first 


they could lay their hands on; thongh this young mau was perhaps one of 
the strictest sect of the Jewish church, yet the Roman soldiers made no con- 
science of abusing him upon this occasion. Finding himself in danger, he “ left 
the linen cloth,” by whiel they had caught hold of him, “‘and fled away naked.” 
This passage is recorded to shew what a barbarous crew this was that was 
sent to seize Christ, and what a narrow escape the disciples had of falling 
into their hands, out of which nothing could have kept them but their Master’s 
care of them: “If ye seek me, let these go their way,” Jno. xviii. 8. It also 
intimates that there is no hold of those who are led by curiosity only, and 
not by faith and conscience, to follow Christ. 


53 And they led Jesus away to the high priest : 
and with him were assembled all the chief priests 
and the elders and the seribes. 54 And Peter fol- 


lowed him afar off, even into the palace of the high 


priest: and he sat with the servants, and warmed 
himself at the fire. 55 And the chief priests and 
all the council sought for witness against Jesus to 
put him to death ; and found none. 56 For many 
bare false witness against him, but their witness 
agreed not together. 57 And there arose certain, 
and bare false witness against him, saying, 58 We 
heard him say, I will destroy this temple that is 
made with hands, and within three days I will build 
another made without hands. 59 But neither so did 
their witness agree together. 60 And the high 
priest stood up in the midst, and asked Jesus, saying, 
Answerest thou nothing? what zs i which these 
witness against thee? 61 But he held his peace, 
and answered nothing. Again the high priest asked 
him, and said unto him, Art thou the Christ, the 
Son of the Blessed? 62 And Jesus said, Iam: 
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and ye shall see the Son of man sitting on the right 
hand of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven. 
63 Then the high priest rent his clothes, and saith, 
What-need we any further witnesses? 64 Ye have 
heard the blasphemy: what think ye? And they 
all condemned him to be guilty of death. 65 And 
some began to spit on him, and to cover his face, 
and to buffet him, and to say unto him, Prophesy : 
and the servants did strike him with the palms of 


their hands. 


We have here Christ’s arraignment, trial, conviction, and condemnation, in 
the ecclesiastical court, before the great Sanhedrim, of which the high priest 
was president, or judge of the court; the same Caiaphas that had lately 
adjudged it expedient he should be put to death, guilty or not guilty, Jno. xi. 50; 
and therefore might justly be excepted against as partial. 

I. Christ was hurried away to his house; his palace it is called, such state 
did he live in; and there, though in the dead of the night, “all the chief 
priests, and elders, and scribes,” that were in the secret, “ were assembled,” 
ready to receive the prey; so sure were they of it. 

Il. Peter followed at a distance; such a degree of cowardice was his late 
courage dwindled into, ver. 54; but when he came to the chief priest’s palace 
he sneakingly went “and sat with the servants,” that he might not be suspected 
to belong to Christ. The high priest’s fireside was no proper place, nor his 
servants proper company for Peter, but it was his entrance into a temptation. 

III. Great diligence was used to procure, for love or money, false witnesses 
against Christ. ‘They had seized him as a malefactor, and now they had him 
they had no indictment to prefer against him; no crime to lay to his charge; 
but they “sought for witness against him;” pumped some with ensnaring 
questions, offered bribes to others if they would accuse him, and endeavoured 
to frighten others if they would not, ver. 55,56. ‘Ihe chief priests and elders 
were, by the law, intrusted with the prosecuting and punishing of false wit- 
nesses, Deu. xix.6; yet those were now ringleaders in acrime that tends to 
the overthrow of all justice. It is time to ery “ Help, Lord,” when the phy- 
sicians of a land are its troublers, and those that should be the conservators 
of peace and equity are the corrupters of both. 

1V. He was at length charged with words spoken some years ago, which, as 
they were represented, seemed to threaten the temple, which they had made 
no better than an idol of, ver. 57, 58. But the witnesses to this matter did not 
agree, ver. 59; for one swore that he said, “I am able to destroy the temple 
of God, and to build it in three days;” so itis in Matihew; the other swore 
that he said, ‘I will destroy this temple, that is made with hands, and within 
three days [ will build,” not ‘it, but “another made without hands;” now 
these two differ much from each other, ové€ tom jv ) waprupia, Their testimony 
was not sufficient, not equal to the charge of a capital crime; so Dr. Hammond; 
they did not accuse him of that upon which a sentence of death might be 
founded; no, not by the utmost stretch of their law. 

V. He was urged to be his own accuser, ver. 60. “The high priest stood 
up” ina heat, and said, “ Answerest thou nothing?” This he said under pre- 
tence of justice and fair dealing, but really with a design to ensnare him, that 
they might accuse him, Zw. xi. 53, 54, and xx. 20. We may well imagine with 
what an air of haughtiness and disdain this proud high priest brought our 
Lord Jesus to this question: ‘Come you, the prisoner at the bar, you hear 
what is sworn against you, what bave you now to say for yourself?’ pleased 
to think that He seemed silent who bad so often silenced those that picked 
quarrels with him. Still Christ “answered nothing,” that he might set us an 
example, 1. Of patience under calumnies and false accusations ; when we are 
reviled, fet us not revile again, 1 Pet. ii. 22; and, 2. Of prudence; when a man 
shall be made an offender tor a word, Jsa. xxix. 21, and our defence made our 
offence; it is an evil time indeed when the prudent shall keep silence, lest they 
make ill worse, and commit their cause to him that judgeth righteously. But 

Jt. When he was asked whether he was the Christ, he confessed, and 
denied not, that he was, ver. 61, 62. He asked, “Art thou the Son of the 
Blessed?” that is, the Son of God; for, as Dr. Hammond observes, The 
Jews, when they named God, generally added,—blessed for ever; and thence 


the Blessed is the title of God,—a peculiar title,—and applied to Christ, | 


Rom. ix. 5; and for the proof of his being the Son of God he binds them over 
to his second coming, “ye shall see the Son of man sitting on the right hand of 
power,’—that Son of man that now appears so mean and despicable, whom 
you see and trample upon, Jsa. liii. 2, 3, you shall shortly see and tremble before. 

ow one would think such a word as this, which our Lord Jesus seems to have 
spoken with a grandeur and majesty not agreeable to his present appearance, 
(for through the thinkest cloud of his humiliation some rays of glory were still 
darted forth,) should have startled the court, and at least in the opinion of 
some of them should have amounted to a demurrer, or arrest of judgment, and 
that they should have stayed process till they had considered farther of it. 
When Paul at the bar reasoned of the judgment to come, the judge trembled 
and adjourned thetrial, Acts xxiv. 25; but these chief priests were so miserably 
llinded with malice and rage, that like the horse rushing into the battle, they 
© mocked at fear, and were not affrighted, neither believed they that it was the 
sound of the trumpet,” Job xxxix. 22, 23; and see Job xy. 25, 26. 

VILL. ‘The hizh priest, upon this confession of his, convicted him as a blas- 
phemer, ver. 63: “He rent his clothes,” x:tévas aivov; some think the word 
signifies his pontifical vestments, which for the greater state he had put on, 
though in the night, upon this occasion. As before, in his enmity to Christ, he 
said he knew not what, Jno-xi. 51, 52, so now he did he knew not what. If 
Saul’s rending Samuel’s mantle was made to signify the rending of the king- 
dom from him, 1 Sam. xv. 27,28, much more did Caiaphas’s rending his own 
clothes signify the rending of the priesthood from him, as the rending of the 
veil at Christ's death signified the throwing of all open. Christ’s clothes, even 
when he was crucified, were kept entire, and not rent; for when the Levitical 
priesthood was rent in pieces, and done away, “ this man, because he continues 
ever, has an unchangeable priesthood.” ; : 

ILI. They agreed he was a blasphemer, and as such was guilty of a capital 
crime, ver. 64. he question seemed to be put fairly “What think ye?” but 
it was really prejudged, for the high priest had said, “ ye have heard the blas- 
phemy.” He gave judgment first, who, as president of the court, ought to have 
voted last. So “they all condemned him to be guilty of death:” what friends 
he had iu the great Sanhedrim did ees it is hkely they had not notice. 
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IX. They set themselves to abuse him, and, as the Philistines with Samson, 
to make sport with him, ver. 65. It should seem some of the priests themselves 
that had condemned him, so far forgot the dignity as well as duty of their 
| place, and the gravity which became them, that they helped their servants in 
playing the fool with a condemned prisoner. This they made their diversion, 
while they waited for the morning to complete their villany. ‘The night of 
observations (as the passover night was called) they made a merry night of. 
If they did not think it below them to abuse Christ, shall we think any thing 
below us by which we may do him honour ? 


66 And as Peter was beneath in the palace, 
there cometh one of the maids of the high priest: 
67 And when she saw Peter warming lumse f, she 
‘looked upon him, and said, And thou also wast with 
Jesus of Nazareth. 68 But he denied, saying, I 
know not, neither understand I what thou sayest. 
And he went out into the porch; and the cock crew. 
69 And a maid saw him again, and began to say 
to them that stood by, This is one of them. 70 
And he denied it again. And a little after, they 
that stood by said again to Peter, Surely thou art 
one of them: for thou art a Galileean, and thy speech 
agreeth thereto. 71 But he began to curse and to 
swear, saying, I know not this man of whom ye 
speak. 72 And the second time the cock crew. 
And Peter called to mind the word that Jesus said 
‘unto him, Before the cock crow twice, thou shalt 
deny me thrice. And when he thought thereon, 
he wept. 


We have here the story of Peter's denying Christ. 

I. It began in keeping at a distance trom him. Peter had followed “ afar 
off,” ver. 54, and now *“ was beneath in the palace,” at the lower end of the hall. 
Those that are shy of Christ are ina fair way to deny him; that are shy of 
attending on holy ordinances, shy of the communion of the faithful, and loath 
to be seen on the side of despised godliness. 

_IT. It was occasioned by his associating with the high priest’s servants, and 

sitting among them. ‘They that think it dangerous to be in company with 

| Christ’s disciples, because thence they may be drawn in to suffer for him, will 

find it much more dangerous to be in company with his enemies, because there 
they may be drawn in to sin against him. 

i 111. Ihe temptation was his being charged as a disciple of Christ: “‘fuou 

' also wast with Jesus of Nazareth,” ver. 67; “This is one of them,” ver. 69, “ for 


thou art a Galilean,” one may know that by thy speaking broad, ver. 70. It 
doth not appear that he was challenged upon it, or in danger of being prose- 
cuted as a criminal for it, but only bantered upon it, and in danger af belug 


ridiculed as a fool for it. While the chief priests were abusing the Master, the 
/ servants were abusing the disciple. Sometimes the cause of Christ seems to 
fall so much on the losing side that every body has a stone to throw at it, and 
even the “abjects gather themselves together against” it. When Job was on 
the dunghill, he was had in derision of those that were the “children ot base 
men,” Jobxxx.8. Yet, all things considered, the temptation could not be called 
formidable; it was only a maid that casually cast her eye upon him, and for 
| aught appears, without design of giving him_any trouble, said, ‘ ‘l’hou art one 
| of them,” to which he needed not to have made any reply, or might have said, 
|‘ And if L be, Lhope that is no treason. 

1V. Thesin was very great; he denied Christ before men, at a time when he 
ought to have confessed and owned him, and to have appeared in court a wit- 
ness for him. Christ had often given notice to his disciples of his own sufferings, 
yet when they came they were to Peter as great a surprise and terror as if he 
iad never heard of them before. He had often told them that they must suffer 
for him, must take up their cross and follow him; and yet Peter is so terribly 
| afraid of suffering, upon the very first alarm of it, that he will lie and swear, and 
do any thing to avoid it. When Christ was admired and docked after, he could 
readily own him; but now he is deserted, and despised, and run down, he is 
ashamed of him, and will own no relation to him. - 

V. His repentance was very speedy. He repeated his denial thrice, and the 
third was worst of all, for then he cursed and swore to confirm his denial; and 
that third blow, which one would think should have stunned him, and knocked 
him down, startled him and roused him up: then the cock crew the second 
time, which put him in mind of his Master’s words, the warning he had given 
him, with that particular circumstance of the cock crowing twice, and by recol- 
lecting that, he was made sensible of his sin and the aggravations of it; “and 
when he thought thereon, he wept.” Some observe that this evangelist, who 
wrote as some have thought by St. Peter’s direction, speaks as fully of Peter’s 
sin as any of them, but more briefly of his sorrow, which Peter in modesty 
would not have to be magnified, and because he thought he could never sorrow 
enough for so great a sin. His repentance here is thus expressed, ém Badd éxAace, 
where something must be pon es: “He added to weep,’ so some, making 
it a Hebraism: ‘He wept, and the more he thought of it, the more he wept ;’ 
! “he continued weeping;’ ‘he flung out and wept;’ ‘burst out into tears;’ 
‘threw himself down and wept;’ ‘he covered his face and wept, so some: 
‘Cast his garment about his head that he might not be seen to weep;’ ‘he cast 


his ie hee upon his Master, who turned and looked upon him,’ so Dr. Hammond 
supplies it, and it is a probable conjecture. Or, as we understand it, ‘fixing his 


mind upon it, he wept.’ It is not a transient thought of that which is humbling 
that will suftice, but we must dwell upon it: or, what if this word should mean 
his laying load upon himself, throwing confusion into his own face; he did as 
the publican that smote his breast in sorrow for sin; and this amounts to his 
weeping bitterly, 
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What we read of the sufferings of Christ in the foregoing chapter was but the prologue oF 


introduction, here we have the completing of them, We left him condemned by the 
chief priests, but they could only shew their teetli, they could not bite. Here we have 
him, I. Arraigned and accused before Pilate the Roman governor, ver. 1—5. II. Cried 


out against by the common people at the instigation of the priests, ver.6—14. III. Con- 
demned to be crucified immediately, ver. 15. IV. Bantered and abused as a mock 
king by the Roman soldiers, ver. 16—19. V. Led out to the place of execution with all 
possible ignominy and disgrace, ver. 20—24. VI. Nailed to the cross between two 
thieves, ver. 25—28. VII. Reviled and abused by all that passed by, ver. 29—32, 
VIII. Forsaken for a time by his Father, ver. 33—36. IX. Dying and rending the 
veil, ver. 37, 88. X. Attested and witnessed to by the centurion, and others, ver. 39—41. 
XI. Buried in the sepulchre of Joseph of Arimathea, ver. 42—47. 
ND straightway inthe morn- 
ing the chief priests held a 
=) consultation with the elders 
and scribes and the whole 
and bound Jesus, 
\jy and carried him away, and 
\) delivered him to Pilate. 2 
i And Pilate asked him, Art 
thou the King of the Jews ? 
And he answering said unto 
him, Thou sayest 7¢. 3 And the chief priests ac- 
eused him of many things: but he answered nothing. 


4 And Pilate asked him again, saying, Answerest 
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ROMAN GOVERNOR WITH CONSULAR ORNAMENTS. 
thou nothing? behold how many things they wit- 
ness against thee. 5 But Jesus yet answered no- 
thing; so that Pilate marvelled. 6 Now. at that 
feast he released unto them one prisoner, whomso- 
ever they desired. 7 And there was one named 
Barabbas, which lay bound with them that had made 
insurrection with him, who had committed murder 
in the insurrection. 8 And the multitude crying 
aloud began to desire him to do as he had ever done 
unto them. 9 But Pilate answered them, saying, 
Will ye that I release unto you the King of the 
Jews? 10 For he knew that the chief priests had 
delivered him for envy. 11 But the chief priests 
moved the people, that he should rather release 


Barabbas unto them. 12 And Pilate answered and 
232 
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jsaid again unto them, What will ye then that I shall 
do unto him whom ye call the King of the Jews? 
118 And they cried out again, Crucify him. 14 
Then Pilate said unto them, Why, what evil hath 
he done? And they cried out the more exceedingly, 
Crucify him. 


Here we have, 

I. A consultation held by the great Sanhedrim, for the effectual prosecution 
of our Lord Jesus. They met early in the morning about it, and went into a 
grand committee, to find out ways and means to get him put to death; they lost 
no time, but followed their blow in good earnest, lest there should be an “ up- 
roar among the people.” The unwearied industry of wicked people, in doing 
that which is evil, should shame us for our backwardness Arte slothfulness in 
that which is good. They that war against Christ and thy soul are up early: 
“ How long then wilt thou sleep, O sluggard ?” 


Ii. The delivering of him up a prisoner to Pilate; they bound him. He was 
to be the great sacrifice; and sacrifices must be bound with cords, Ps. exyiii. 27. 
Christ was bound to make bonds easy to us, and to enable us, as Paul and Silas, 
to sing in bonds. It is good for us often to remember the bonds of the Lord 
Jesus, as bound with him who was bound for us. They led him through the 
streets of Jerusalem, to expose him to contempt, who, whilst he taught in the 
temple, but a day or two before, was had in veneration; and we may well 
imagine how miserably he looked; after such a night’s usage as he had had; so 
buffeted, spit upon, and abused. Their delivering him to the Roman power 
was a type of the ruin of their church, which hereby they merited and brought 
upon themselves; it signified that the promise, and the covenant, and the 
oracles of God, and the visible church-state, which were the glory of Israel, 
and had been so long in their possession, should now be delivered up to the 
Gentiles. be Mention) up the King, they do in effect deliver up the iingdout 
of God, which is therefore, as it were by their own consent, taken from them, 
and given to another nation. If they had delivered up Christ to gratify the 
desires of the Romans, or to satisfy any jealousies of theirs concerning him, it 
had been another matter; but they voluntarily betrayed Him that was Israel’s 
crown, to them that were Israel’s yoke. 

ILL. The examining of him by Pilate upon interrogatories, ver. 2: “Art thou 
the King of the Jews?” ‘Dost thou pretend to be so; to be that Messiah whom 
the Jews expect as a xompore) prince?’ ‘Yea,’ saith Christ, ‘it is as thou 
sayest, lam that Messiah; but not such a one as they expect.’ He is the King 
that rules and protects his Israel according to the spirit, that are Jews in- 
wardly by the circumcision of the spirit; and the King that will restrain and 
punish the carnal Jews that continue in unbelief. 

1V. The articles of impeachment exhibited against him, and his silence under 
the charge and accusation. The chief priests forgot the dignity of their place 
when they turned informers, and did in person accuse Christ of many things, 
ver. 3, and witness against him, ver. 4. Many of the Old Testament prophets 
charge the priests of their times with great wickedness, in which well did 
they prophesy of these priests; see Hze. xxii. 26; Hos. v. 1; vi. 9; Mice. iii. 11; 
Zeph. iii. 4; Mal.i. 6; ii. 8. The destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans 
is said to be for the “iniquity of the priests, that shed the blood of the just,” 
Lam. iv.13. Note, Wicked priests are generally the worst of men. The better 
any thing is, the worse it is when it is corrupted. Lay persecutors have been 
generally found more compassionate than ecclesiastics. These priests were 
very eager and noisy in their accusation; but Christ ‘ answered nothing,” 
ver. 3. When Pilate urged him to clear himself, and was desirous he should, 
ver. 4, yet still he stood mute, ver. 5, “he answered nothing,” which Pilate 
thought very strange. He gave Pilate a direct answer, ver. 2, but would not 
answer the prosecutors and witnesses, because the things they alleged were 
notoriously false, and he knew Pilate himself was convinced they were so. 
Note, As Christ spoke to admiration, so he kept silence to admiration. 

V. The proposal Pilate made to the people to have Jesus released to them, 
since it was the custom of the feast to grace the solemnity with the release of 
one prisoner. The people expected and demanded that he should “do as he 
had ever done to them,” ver. 8. It was an ill usage, but they would have it 
kept up. Now Pilate perceived that the chief priests delivered up Jesus for 
envy, because he had got such a reputation among the people as eclipsed 
theirs, ver. 10. It was easy to see, comparing the eagerness of the perse- 
cutors with the slenderness of the proofs, that it was not his guilt, but his 
goodness—not anything mischievous or scandalous, but something meritorious 
and glorious, that they were provoked at. And therefore, hearing how much 
he was the darling of the crowd, he thought he might safely appeal from the 
priests to the people, and that they would be proud of rescuing him out of the 
priests’ hands; and he proposeth an expedient for their doing it without danger 
of an uproar; let them demand him to be released, and Pilate will readily do it, 
and stop the mouths of the priests with it, that the people insisted upon his 
release. There was indeed another prisoner, one Barabbas, that had an in- 
terest, and would have some votes, Bue he questioned not but Jesus would 
outpoll him. , 

I. The unanimous, outrageous clamours of the people to have Christ put to 
death, and particularly to have him crucified. It was a great surprise to Pilate, 
when he found the people so much under the influence of the priests, that the 
all agreed to desire that Barabbas might be released, ver. 11. Pilate oppose 
it all he could; “ What will ye that I shall do to him whom ye eall the King of 
the Jews?” ‘ Would not you then have him released too?’ ver. 12. ‘No,’ say 
they, “crucify him;” the priests having put that in their mouths, they insist 
upon it; when Pilate objected, “ Why, what evil has he done?” a very ma- 
terial question in such a case, they do not pretend to answer it, but “ cried out 
the more exceedingly,” as they were more and more instigated and irritated by 
the priests, “ Crucify him, crucify him.” Now the priests, who were very busy 
dispersing themselves and their creatures among the mob, to keep up the ery, 
promised themselves that it would influence Pilate two ways to condemn him: 
1. It might incline him to believe Christ guilty, when there was so general an 
outcry against him; Surely, might Pilate think, he must needs be an ill man 
whom all the world is wear of; he would uow conclude he had been misin- 
formed, when he was told what an interest he had in the people, and that the 
matter was not so. But the priests had hurried on the prosecution with soe 
much expedition, that we may suppose they that were Christ’s friends, and 
would have opposed this ery, were at the other end of the town, and knew 
nothing of the matter. Note, It has been the common artifice of Satan to put 
Christ and his religion into an ill name, and so to run them down. When once 
this sect, as they called it, comes to be “every where Seehee against,” though 
without cause, then that is looked upon as cause enough to condemn it. But 
et us judge of persons and things by their merits, and the standard of God’s 
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might induce him to condemn Christ to please the people, and indeed for fear 
of displeasing them. Though he was not so weak as to be governed by their 
opinion to believe him guilty, yet he was so wicked as to be swayed by their 
outrage to condemn him, though he believed him innocent; induced thereunto 
by reasons of state, and the wisdom of this world. Our Lord Jesus dying as a 
sacrifice for the sins of many, he fell a sacrifice to the rage of many. 


15 And so Pilate, willing to content the people, 
released Barabbas unto them, and delivered Jesus, 
when he had scourged him, to be crucified. 16 And 
the soldiers led him away into the hall, called Pra- 
torium ; and they call together the whole band. 17 


SYRIAN ROYAL ROBE AND CROWN. 


crown of thorns, and put it about his heqd, 18 And 


began to salute him, Hail, King of the Jews! 19 
And they smote him on the head with a reed, and 
did spit upon him, and bowing their knees wor- 
shipped him. 20 And when they had mocked him, 
they took off the purple from him, and put his own 
clothes on him, and led him out to crucify him. 21 
And they compel one Simon a Cyrenian, who passed 
by, coming out of the country, the father of Alex- 


ander and Rufus, to bear his cross. 


Here, First. Pilate, to gratify the Jews’ malice, delivers Christ to be cruci- 
fied, ver. 15. “* Willing to content the people,” ‘to do enough’ for them, so the 
word is, and make them easy, that he might keep them quiet, he released Bar- 
abbas unto them, that was the scandal and plague of their nation, and delivered 
Jesus to be crucified, who was the glory and blessing of their nation. Though 
he had scourged him before, hoping that would content them, and then not | 
designing to crucify him, yet he went on to that; for he that could persuade 
himself to chastise one that was innocent, Lu. xxiii, 16, no wonder he could by 
degrees persuade himself to crucify him. : 

hrist was crucified, for that was, 1. A bloody death; and without blood no 
remission, feb. ix. 22. “The blood is the life,” Gen. ix. 4; it is the vehicle of 
the animal spirits, which connect the soul and body, so that the exhausting of 
the blood is the exhausting of the life. Christ was to lay down his life for us, | 
and therefore shed his blood. Blood made atonement for the soul, Lev. xvii. 11; | 
and therefore in every sacrifice of propitiation, special order was given for the | 
ouring out of the blood, and the sprinkling of that before the Lord: now that | 
Christ might answer all these types, he shed his blood. 2. It was a painful 
death; the pains were exquisite and acute, for death made its assaults upon the 
vitals by the exterior parts, which are quickest of sense. Christ died so that he 
might feel himself die, because he was to be both the priest and the sacrifice; 
so as that he might be active in dying, because he was to “make his soul an 
offering for sin.” Tully calls crucifixion, teterrimum supplicitum,— a most tre- 
mendous punishment.’ Christ would meet death in its greatest terror, and so 
conquer it, 3. It was a shameful death; the death of slaves and the vilest 
malefactors; so it was accounted among the Romans; the cross and the 
shame are put together. God having been injured in his honour by the sin of 
man, it is in his honour that Christ makes him satisfaction, not only by denying 
himself in, and divesting himself of, the honours due to his Divine nature for 
a time, but by submitting to the greatest re roach and ignominy the human 
nature was capable of being loaded with. Yet this was not the worst. 4. It 
was a cursed death; thus it was branded by the Jewish law, Dew. xxi. 23, “ He 
that is hanged is accursed of God;” is under a particular mark of God’s dis- 
pleasure. It was the death that Saul’s sons were put to, when the guilt of their | 
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word, and not prejudge by common fame and tne ery of the country. 2. It || 
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father’s bloody house was to be expiated, 2 Sam. xxi. 6; Haman and his sons 
were hanged, Hst. vii. 10; ix. 13. We do not read of any of the prophets of the 
Old Testament that were hanged; but now Christ has submitted to be hanged 
upon a tree, the reproach and curse of that kind of death is quite rolled away, 
so that it ought not to be any hindrance to the comfort of those who die either 
innocently or penitently, nor any diminution from, but rather an addition to, 
us glory of those who die martyrs for Christ, to be, as he was, hanged upon 
a tree. 

Secondly. Pilate, to gratify the gay humour of his Roman soldiers, delivered 
him to them to be abused and spitefully treated, while they were preparing for 
the execution. They called together the whole regiment that was then in 
waiting, and they went into an inner hall, where they ignominiously abused our 
Lord Jesus as a King, just as, in the high priest’s hall, his servants had igno- 
miniously abused him as a Prophet and Saviour. 1. Do hings use to wear robes 
of purple or scarlet? “ They clothed him with purple.” ‘This abuse done to 
Christ in his apparel ehoula be an intimation to Christians not to make the 
putting on of apparel their adorning, 1 Pet. iii. 4. Shall a purple or scarlet 
robe be matter of pride to a Christian, which was matter of reproach and shame 
to Christ? 2. Do kings wear crowns? ‘They “ platted a crown of thorns, and 
put it on his head.” A crown of straw or rushes would have been banter 
enough, but this was pain also. He wore the crown of thorns which we had 
deserved, that we might wear the crown of glory which he merited. Let us be 
taught by these thorns, as Gideon taught the men of Succoth, to hate sin, and 

e uneasy under it, and to be in love with Jesus Christ, who is here a lily 
among thorns. If we be at any time afflicted with “‘a thorn in the flesh,” let it 
be our comfort that our great High Priest is touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities, having himself known what thorns in the flesh meant. 3. Are kings 
attended with the acclamations of their subjects? ‘ O king, live for ever!’ that 
also is mimicked; they saluted him with, “Hail, King of the Jews;” such a 
prince and such a people, even good enough for one another. 4. Kings use to 
have sceptres put into their hand, marks of dominion, as the crown is of dignity; 
and to resemble that they put a reed in his right hand. ‘Those who despise fe 
authority of the Lord Jesus, as not to be observed and obeyed, that regard not 
either the precepts of his word or the threatenings of his wrath, do in effect put 
a reed in his hand; nay, and, as these here, smite him on the head with it; such 
is the indignity they do him. 5. Subjects, when they sware allegiance, were 
wont to kiss their sovereign; and this they offered to do, but instead of that 
spit upon him. 6. Kings used to be addressed upon the kuee, and this also 
they brought into the jest; they bowed the knee and worshipped him ; this 
they did in scorn, to make themselves and one another laugh. We were by sin 
become liable to everlasting shame and contempt, to deliver us from which our 
Lord Jesus submitted to this shame and contempt for us. He was thus mocked, 
not in his own clothes, but in another’s, to signify that he sutfered not for his 
own sin; the crime was ours, the shame his. Those who pretend subjection to 
Christ, but at the same time give themselves up to the service of the world and 
the flesh, do in effect the same that they did who bowed the knee to him in 
mockery, and abused him with, “ Hail, King of the Jews;” when they said, “ We 
have no king but Cesar.” Those thut bow the knee to Christ, but do not how 
the soul, that “ draw nigh to him with their mouths, and honour him with their 
lips, but their hearts are far from him,” put the same affront upon him that 
these here did. 

Thirdly. The soldiers, at the hour appointed, led him away from Pilate’s 
judgment hall to the place of execution, ver. 20, as a sheep to the slaughter; 
“he was led forth with the workers of iniquity,” though he did no sin. But lest 
his death under the load of his cross, which he was to carry, should prevent the 
farther cruelties they intended, they compelled one Simon of Cyrene to carry 
his cross for him: he “‘ passed by, coming out _of the country,” or out of the 
fields, not thinking of any such matter. Note, We must not think it strange, if 
crosses come upon us suddenly, and we be surprised by them. ‘The cross was 
a very troublesome, unwieldy load, but he that carried it a few minutes had the 
honour to have his name upon record in the book of God, though otherwise an 
obscure person; so that wherever this Gospel is preached there shall this be 
told for a memorial of him; so, though “no affliction,” no cross, “for the present 
seemeth to bejoyous, Bot Sprout. yet afterwards it yields “a crown of glory” 
to them that are exercised thereby. 


22 And they bring him unto the place Golgotha, 
which is, being interpreted, The place of a skull. 
23 And they gave him to drink wine mingled with 
myrrh :. but he received z¢ not. 24 And when they 
had crucified him, they parted his garments, casting 
lots upon them, what every man should take. 25 
And it was the third hour, and they crucified him. 
26 And the superscription of his accusation was 
written over, THE KING OF THE JEWS. 27 
And with him they crucify two thieves; the one on 
his right hand, and the other on his left. 28 And 
the scripture was fulfilled, which saith, And he was 
numbered with the transgressors. 29 And they 
that passed by railed on him, wagging their heads, 
and saying, Ah, thou that destroyest the temple, 
and buildest z¢ in three days, 30 Save thyself, and 
come down from the cross. 31 Likewise also the 
chief priests mocking said among themselves with 
the scribes, He saved others; himself he cannot save. 
32 Let Christ the King of Israel descend now from 
the cross, that we may see and believe. And they 
that were crucified with him reviled him. 
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We have here the crucifixion of our Lord Jesus. P 

First. The place where he was crucified; it was called Golgotha, ‘ the place 
of a skull;’ some think, because of the heads of malefactors that were there 
cut off: it was the common place of execution, as Tyburn: for he was in all 
respects numbered with the transgressors. I kuow not how to give any credit 
to it, but divers of the ancients mention it as a current tradition, that in this 
place our first father, Adam, was buried; and they think it highly congruous 
that there Christ should be crucified: “for as in Adam all die, so in Christ shall 
all be made alive.” Tertullian, Origen, Chrysostom, and Epiphanius (great 
names) take notice of it; nay, Cyprian adds, ereditur a ay —‘many good 
people believe’ that the blood of Christ crucified did trickle down upon the 
skull of Adam, who was buried in the same place. Something more credible 
is the tradition that this mount Calvary was “that mountain in the land of 
Moriah” (and the land of Moriah it is certain it was, for so the country about 
Jerusalem was called,) on which Isaac was to be offered, and the ram was 
offered instead of him; and then Abraham had_an eye to this day of Christ, 
when he called the place “ Jehovah-jireh, the Lord will provide,” expecting 
that so it would be seen in the mount of the Lord. 

Secondly. The time when he was crucified; it was the third hour, ver. 25. 
He was brought before Pilate about the sixth hour, Jno. xix. 14, according to 
the Roman way of reckoning, which John useth, with which ours at this day 
agrees, that is, at six o’clock in the morning ; and then at the third hour, accord- 
ing to the Jews’ way of reckoning, that is, about nine of the clock in the 
morning, or soon after, they nailed him to the cross. Dr. Lightfoot thinks the 
third hour is here mentioned to intimate an_aggrayation of the wickedness of 
the priests, that they were here prosecuting Christ to the death, though it was 
after the third hour, when they ought to have been attending the service of 
the temple, and offering the peace offerings, it being the first day of the feast 
of unleavened bread, when there was to be a holy convocation. At that very 
time, when they should have been, according to the duty of their place, pre- 
siding in the public devotions, were they here venting their malice against the 
Lord Jesus; yet these were the men that seemed so zealous for the temple, 
and condemned Christ for speaking against it. Note, There are many who 
pretend to be for the church, who yet care not how seldom they go to church. 

Thirdly. The indignities that were done him when he was nailed to the 
cross; as if that had not been ignominious enough, they added several things 
to the ignominy of it. 

1. It being the custom to give wine to persons that were to be put to death, 
they mingled his with myrrh, which was bitter, and made it nauseous; he 
tasted it, but would not drink it; was willing to admit the bitterness of it, but 
not the benefit of it. 

2. The garments of those that were crucified being, as with us, the execu- 
tioners’ fee, the soldiers cast lots upon his garments, ver. 24, threw dice (as 
our soldiers used to do upon a drum-head) for them: so making themselves 
merry with his misery, and sitting at their sport while he was hanging in 
pain. 

3. They set a superscription over his head, by which they intended to 
reproach him, but really did him both justice and honour, ‘‘ The King of the 
Jews,” ver. 26. Here was no crime alleged, but his sovereignty owned. Per- 
haps Pilate meant to cast disgrace upon Christ, as a bafted king, or upon the 
Jews, who, by their importunity, had forced him, against his conscience, to 
condemn Christ, as a people that deserved no better a king than he seemed to 
be. However, God intended it to be the proclaiming even of Christ upon the 
cross the King of Israel; though Pilate knew not what he wrote, no more 
than Caiaphas what he said, Jno. xi. 51. Christ crucified is King of his church, 
his spiritual Israel; and even then, when he hung on the cross, he was like 
a king conquering his and his people’s enemies, and triumphing over them, 
Col. ii. 15. ow he was writing his laws in his own blood, and preparing his 
favours for his subjects. Whenever we look unto Christ crucified we must 
remember the inscription over his head, that he is a king, and must give up 
ourselves to be his subjects, as Israelites indeed. 

4. They crucified two thieves with him, “one on his right hand, the other on 
his left,” and hein the midst, as the worst of the three, ver. 27; so great a degree 
of dishonour did they hereby intend him. And no doubt it gave him disturbance 
too. Some that have been imprisoned in the common iails for the testimony of 
Jesus, have complained of the company of cursing, swearing prisoners, more 
than of any other of the grievances of their prison. ow in the midst of such 
our Lord Jesus was crucified. While he lived he had, as there was occasion, 
associated with sinners to do them good; and now, when he died, he was, for 
the same purpose, joined with them; for he came into the world, and went out 
of it, to save sinners, even the chief. But this evangelist takes particular notice 
of the fulfilling of the Scriptures in it, ver. 28. In that famous prediction of 
Christ’s sufferings, Zsa. liii. 12, it was foretold that he should be “numbered 
with the transgressors,” because he was made sin for us. 

5. The spectators, that is, the generality of them, instead of condoling his 
misery, added to it, by insulting over him. Surely never was such an instance 
of barbarous inhumanity towards the vilest malefactor ; but thus the devil 
shewed the utmost rage against him, and thus he submitted to the greatest 
dis .onours that could be done him. 

_Ist. Even “they that passed by,” that were no way concerned, yet “railed on 
him,” ver. 29. If their hearts were so hardened that their compassions were 
not moved with such a spectacle, yet they should have thought it enough to 
have their curi sity gratified, but that will not serve; as if they were not only 
divested of all humanity, but were devils in human shape, they taunted him, 
and expressed themselves with the utmost detestation of him, and indignation 
at him, and shot thick at him their arrows, even bitter words. The chief 
priests, no doubt, put these sarcasms into their mouths: “ Thou that destroyest 
the temple, and buildest it in three days, now,” if thou canst, “save thyself, 
and come down from the cross.” They triumph as if, now they had got him to 
the cross, there were no danger of his destroying the temple; whereas the 
teinple of which he spoke he was now destroying, and did within three days 
build it up; and the temple of which they spake he did, by men that were 
his sword and his hand, destroy not many years after. When secure sinners 
think the danger is over, it is then most ready to seize them: the day of the 
Lord comes as a thief upon those that deny his coming, and say, ‘ Where is 
the promise of it?’ much more upon those that defy his coming, and say, ‘* Let 
him make speed, and hasten his work.” 

2nd. Even the chief priests, who, being taken from among men, and ordained 
for men, should have compassion even on those that are out of the way, should 
be tender of those that are suffering and dying, /Heb. v. 1,2; yet they poured 
vinegar instead of oil into his wounds, they talked to the grief of him whom 
God had smitten, Ps. lxix. 26; they mocked him; they said, “ He saved others,” 
healed and helped them, but now it appears it was not by his own power, 
for“ himself he cannot save.” They challenge him to come down from the cross 
if he could, ver. 32. Let them but see that, and they would believe; whereas 
they would not believe when he gave them a more convincing sign than that, 
when he came up from the grave. ‘These chief priests, one would think, might 
now have found themselves other = to do: if they would not go to do | 
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‘of his soul, cried out, “My God, my 


i his soul, Ps. lxix. 1—3. 
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their duty in the temple, yet they might have been employed in an office not 
foreign to their profession ; though they would not offer any counsel or com- 
fort to the Lord Jesus, yet they might have given some help to the thieves in 
their dying moments; tthe monks and priests in popish countries are very 
officious about criminals broken upon the wheel, a death much like that of the 
cross ;) but they did not think that their business. \. 

3rd. Even they that were crucified with him reviled him, ver. 32; one of them 
did, so wretchedly was his heart hardened even in the depth of misery, and at 


| the door of eternity. 


33 And when the sixth hour was come, there 
was darkness over the whole land until the ninth 
hour. 84 And at the ninth hour Jesus eried with 


/a loud voice, saying, Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani? 


which is, being interpreted, My God, my God, why 


hast thou forsaken me? 385 And some of them that 


jstood by, when they heard 2, said, Behold, he calleth 


Elias. 86 And one ran and filled a spunge full of 
vinegar, and put z¢ on a reed, and gave him to drink, 


‘saying, Let alone; let us see whether Elias will come 
to take him down. 
‘voice, and gave up the ghost. 


57 And Jesus cried with a loud 
38 And the veil of 
the temple was rent in twain from the top to the 
bottom. 39 And when the centurion, which stood 


lover against him, saw that he so cried out, and gave 


up the ghost, he said, Truly this man was the Son of 
God. 40 There were also women looking on afar 


off: among whom was Mary Magdalene, and Mary 


the mother of James the less and of Joses, and Sa- 
lome; 41 (Who also, when he was in Galilee, 
followed lim, and ministered unto him;) and many 
other women which came up with him unto Jeru- 
salem. 


Here we have an account of Christ’s dying, how his enemies abused him, 
and God honoured him at his death. 

First. There was a thick “darkness over the whole land” (some think over 
the whole earth) for three hours, from noon till three of the clock. Now the 
Scripture was fulfilled, Am. viii. 9: “I will cause the sun to go down at noon, 
and will darken the earth in the clear day ;” and Jer. xv. 9, “ Her sun is gone 
down while it was yet day.” The Jews had often demanded of Christ a 


| sign from heaven; and now they had one, but such a one as signified the blind- 


ing of their eyes. It was a sign of the darkness that was come, and coming, 
upon the Jewish church and nation. They were doing their utmost to extin- 
guish the Sun of Righteousness, which was now setting, and the rising again 
of which they would never own; and what then might be expected among 
them but a worse than Egyptian darkness? This intimated to them that the 
things which belonged to their peace were now hid from their eyes, and 
that the day of the Lord was at hand, which should be to them a “ day of 
darkness and gloominess,” Joel ii. 1,2. It was the power of darkness they 
were now under, the works of darkness they were now doing, and such as 
this should their doom justly be who “loved darkness rather than light.” 
Secondly. Towards the close of this darkness our Lord Jesus, in the agon 

‘My God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
ver. 34. The darkness signified the present cloud which the human soul of 
Christ was under when he was making it an offering for sin. Mr. Fox, in 
his Acts and Monuments, vol. iii. p. 160, tells of one Mr. Hunter, a martyr in 
Queen Mary’s time, that, being fastened to the stake to be burnt, he put up 
this short prayer, ‘Son of God, shine upon me;’ and immediately the sun in 
the firmament shone out of a dark cloud so full tn his face, that he was forced 
to look another way, which was very comfortable to him. But our Lord 
Jesus, on the contrary, was denied the light of the sun when he was in his 
sufferings, to signify the withdrawing of the light of God’s countenance; and 
this he complained of more than any thing: he did not complain of his dis- 
ciples’ forsaking him, but of his Father's ; 1. Because this wounded his spirit ; 
and that is a thing hard to bear, Pr. xviii. 14. This brought the waters into 
2. Because in this especially he was made sin for us; 
our iniquities had deserved indignation and wrath upon the soul, Ztom. ii. 7; 
and therefore Christ, being made a sacrifice, underwent as much of it as he 
was capable of; and it could not but bear hard indeed upon him who had lain 
in the bosom of the Father from eternity, and was always his delight. ‘These 
symptoms of Divine wrath which Christ was under in his sufferings, were like 
that fire from heaven, which had been sent sometimes in extraordinary cases, to 
consume the sacrifices, as Lev. ix. 24; 2 Chr. vii. 1; 1 Kin. xviii. 38; and it was 
always a token of God’s acceptance: the fire that should have fallen upon the 
sinner, if God had not been pacified, fell upon the sacrifice, as a token that he 
was so; therefore it now fell upon Christ, and extorted from him this loud and 
bitter cry, When Paul was to be offered as a sacrifice for the service of saints, 
he could joy and rejoice, Phil. ii. 17; but it is another thing to be offered as a 
sacrifice for the sins of sinners. Now at the sixth hour, and so to the ninth, 


‘the sun was darkened By an extraordinary eclipse; and if it be true, as some 


astronomers compute, that in the evening of this day on which Christ died, 
there was an eclipse of the moon that was natural and expected, in which 
seven digits of the moon were darkened, and it continued from five o'clock 
till seven, it is remarkable, and yet farther significant of the darkness of the 
time that then was; when the sun shall be darkened, the moon also shall not 
give her light. 
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Thirdly. Christ’s prayer was bantered by them that stood by, ver. 35, 36. 
Because he cried, “ Eli, Eli,” or, as Mark has it, according to the Syriac dialect, 
“ Bloi, Eloi,” they said, “ He calls for Elias,” though they knew very well what 
he said, and what it signified, “ My God, my God.” Thus did they represent 
him as praying to saints, either because he had abandoned God, or God had 
abandoned him; and hereby they would make him more and more odious to 
the people. One of them filled a sponge with vinegar, and reached it up to 
him upon a reed; let him cool his mouth with that, it was drink good enough 
for him, ver. 36. This was intended for a farther affront and abuse to him; 
and whoever it was that checked him who did it, did but add to the reproach; 
“Let him alone,” he has called for Elias; “let us see whether Elias will 
come to take him down;” and if not, we may conclude that he also hath 
abandoned him. 

Fourthly. Christ did again “cry with a loud voice,” and so “gave up the 
ghost,” ver. 37. He was now commending his soul into bis Father's hands; 
and though God is not moved with any bodily exercise, yet, this loud voice 
signified that great strength and ardency of affection wherewith he did it, to 
teach us, in every thing wherein we have to do with God, to put forth our 
utmost vigour, and to perform all the duties of religion, particularly that of 
self-resignation, with our whole heart and our whole soul; and then, though 
speech fails, that we cannot cry with a loud voice, as Christ did, yet if God be 
tha strength of the heart, that will not fail. Christ was really and truly dead 
for he gave up the ghost; his human soul departed to the world of spirits, an 
left his body a breathless clod of clay. 

Fifthly. Just at that instant that Christ died upon mount Calvary, “the veil 
of the temple was rent in twain, from the top to the bottom,” ver. 38. This 
spoke a great deal, 1. Of terror to the unbelieving Jews, for it was a presage 
of the utter destruction of their church and nation, which followed not long 
after ; it was like the eutting asunder of the statf of beauty, for this veil was 
exceeding splendid and glorious, Hx. xxvi. 31; and that was done at the same 
time when they gave for his price “thirty pieces of silver,” Zec. xi. 10, 12, to 
“break the covenant which he had made with that people.” Now it was time 
to ery, ‘Ichabod, the glory is departed from Israel.” Some think that story 
which Josephus relates of the temple door opening of his own accord with that 
voice, ‘Let us depart hence,’ some years before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
is the same with this here; but that is not probable: however this had the 
same signification, according to that, Hos. vy. 14, “L will tear and go away.” 
2. It speaks a deal of comfort to all believing Christians, for it signified the 
consecrating and laying open to us “anew and living way into the Holiest by 
the blood of Jesus.” 

Sixthly. The centurion who commanded that detachment which had the 
oversight of the execution was convinced, and confessed that this Jesus was 
the Son of God, ver. 39. One thing that satisfied him was, “that he so cried 
out and gave up the ghost.” That one who was ready to give ug the ghost 
should be able to cry out so was very surprising. Of all the sad spectacles 
of this kind, he never observed the like; and that one who had strength to 
ery so loud, should yet immediately give up the ghost, this also made him 
wonder, and he said, to the honour of Christ, and the shame of those who abused 
him, “Truly this man was the Son of God.” But what reason had he to say so ? 
I answer, |. He had reason _ to oe that he suffered unjustly, and had a great 
deal of wrong done him. Note, He suffered for saying he was the Son of God; 
and it was true he did say so, so that if he suffered unjustly 
by all the circumstances of his sufferings he did, then what he said was true, 
and he was indeed the Son of God. 2. He had reason to say that he wasa 
favourite of Heaven, and one for whom the Almighty Power was particularly 
engaged, seeing how Heaven did him honour at his death, and frowned upon 
his persecutors. ‘Surely,’ thinks he, ‘this must be some Divine person, highly 
beloved of God.’ This he Le pes by such words as speak his eternal gene- 
ration as God, and his special designation to the office of Mediator, though he 
meant not so. Our Lord Jesus, even in the depth of his sufferings and humilia- 
tion, was the Son of God, and was declared to be so with power. 

Seventhly. There were some of his friends, the good women especially, that 
attended him, ver. 40, 41: “ There were women looking on afar off.” The men 
durst not be seen at all, the mob was so very outrageous: Currenti cede furori, 
—‘ Give way to the raging torrent,’ they thought was good counsel now. The 
women durst not come near; but stood at a distance, overwhelmed with grief. 
Some of these women are here named: Mary Magdalene was one; she had 
been his patient, and owed all her comfort to his power and goodness, which 
rescued her out of the possession of seven devils, in gratitude for which she 
thought she could never do enough for him. ‘‘ Mary the mother of James the 
little,” Jacobus Parvus, so the word is; probably he was so called because he 
was like Zaccheus, little of stature. This Mary was the wife of Cleophas, or 
Alpheus, and sister to the Virgin Mary.. These women had followed Christ 
from Galilee, though they were not required to attend the feast, as the males 
were; but it is likely they came in expectation that his temporal kingdom 
would now shortly be set up, and big with hopes of preferment for themselves 
and their relations under him. 
was so, Mat. xx. 21. And now to see Him upon a cross whom they thought 
to have seen upon a throne, could not but be a great balk to them. Note, 
Those that follow. Christ in expectation of great things in this world by him, 
and by the profession of his religion, may probably live to see themselves sadly 
disappointed. 


42 And now when the even was come, because 
it was the preparation, that is, the day before the 
sabbath, 43 Joseph of Arimatheea, an honourable 
counsellor, which also waited for the kingdom of 
God, came, and went in boldly unto Pilate, and 
craved the body of Jesus. 44 And Pilate mar- 
velled if he were already dead: and calling unto 
him the centurion, he asked him whether he had 
been any while dead. 45 And when he knew it 
of the centurion, he gave the body to Joseph. 46 
And he bought fine linen, and took him down, and 
wrapped him in the linen, and laid him in a sepulchre 


which was hewn out of a rock, and rolled a stone 
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unto the door of the sepulchre. 47 And Mary 
Magdalene and Mary the mother of Joses beheld 
where he was laid. 


We are here attending the funeral of our Lord Jesus—a solemn, mournful 
funeral; O that we may by grace be planted in the likeness of it! Observe, 

First. How the body of Christ was begged. It was, as the dead bodies of 
; malefactors use to be, at the disposal of the government. Those that hurried 
him to the cross designed he should make “his graye with the wicked,” but 
God designed he should make it “ with the rich,” Jsa. lili. 9, and so he did. 
We are here told, 

1, When the body of Christ was begged, in order to its being buried, and 
why such haste was made with the funeral: “the even was come,’ and “it was 
the preparation, that is, the day before the sabbath,” ver. 42. The Jews were 
more strict in the observation of the sabbath than of any other feast; and 
therefore, though this day was itself a feast-day, yet they observed it more 
religiously as the eve of the sabbath, when they prepared their houses and 
tables for the splendid and Joweul solemnizing of the sabbath day. Note, The 
day before the sabbath should be a day of preparation for the sabbath, not of 
our houses and tables, but of our hearts, which, as much as possible, should be 
freed from the cares and business of the world, and fixed and put in frame for 
the service and epesment of God. Such work is to be done, and such advan- 
tages gained, on the sabbath day, that it is requisite we should get ready for it 
a day before; nay, the whole week should be divided between the improve- 
ment of the foregoing sabbath, and the preparation for the following sabbath. 

2. Who it was that begged the bod , and took care for the decent interment 
of it: it was “ Joseph of Arimathea,” who is here called “an honourable coun- 
sellor,” ver. 43; a person of character and distinction, and in an office of public 
trust ; some think in the state, and that he was one of Pilate’s privy council ; 
his pose rather seems to have been in the church; he was one of the great 
Sanhedrim of the Jews, or one of the high priest’s council. He was evoxjyov 
BovAev7ns, a counsellor that carried himself in his place as did become him. 
Those are truly honourable, and those only, in places of power and trust, that 
make conscience of their duty, and whose deportment is agreeable to their 


preferment. But here isa more shining character put upon him; he was one 
that “waited for the kingdom of God,” the kingdom of grace on earth, and of 
glory in heaven; the kingdom of the Messiah. Wate: Those who wait for the 
kingdom of God, and hope for an interest in the privileges of it, must shew 
it by their forwardness to own Christ’s cause and interest, even then when it 
seems to be crushed and run down. Observe, Even among the honourable 
counsellors there were some, there was one at least, that waited for the king- 
dom of God, whose faith will condemn the unbelief of all the rest. ‘This man 
God raised up for this necessary service, when none of Christ’s disciples could 
or durst undertake it, having neither purse, nor interest, nor courage for it. 
Joseph ‘went in boldly unto Pilate ;” though he knew how muchit would affront 
the chief priests, who had loaded him with so much reproach, to see any honour 
done him, yet he pee on courage; perhaps at first he was a little atraid, but 
ToAunoas, ‘taking heart on it,’ he determined to shew this respect to the remains 
of the Lord Jesus, let the worst come to the worst. 

_ 3. What a surprise it was to Pilate to hear that he was dead, perhaps expect - 
ing that he would have saved himself, and come down from He cross; espe- 
cially that he was already dead; that one who seemed to have a more than 
ordinary vigour should so soon yield to death. Every circumstance of Christ’s 
dying was marvellous, for, from first to last, his name was called Wonderful. 
Pilate doubted (so some understand it) whether he were yet dead or not, fearing 
lest he should be imposed upon, and the body should be taken down alive, and 
recovered; whereas the sentence was, as with us, to hang till the body be dead. 
He therefore called the centurion, his own officer, and asked him ‘ whether 
he had been any while dead,” ver. 44. Whether it was so long since they 
perceived any sign of life in him, any breath or motion, that they might con- 
clude he was dead, past recall. ‘The centurion could assure him of this, for he 
had particularly observed how he gave up the ghost, ver. 39. There was a 
=| et providence in it, that Pilate should be so strict in examining this, that 
there might be no pretence to say he was buried alive, and so to take away the 
truth of his resurrection; and so fully was this determined, that that objection 
was never started. Thus the truth of Christ gains confirmation sometimes 
even from the enemies of it. 

Secondly. How the body of Christ was buried. Pilate gave Joseph leave to take 
down the body, and do what he pleased with it. It was a wonder the chief 
priests were not too quick for him, and had not first begged the body of Pilate, 
to expose it, and drag it about the streets; but that remainder of their wrath 
did God restrain, and gave that invaluable prize to Joseph, who knew how to 
value it; and the hearts of the priests were so influenced that they did not 
oppose it: Sit divus modo non sit vivus,—‘ We care not for his being adored, 
provided he be not revived.’ : ‘ 

1. Joseph “ bought fine linen” to wrap the body in, though in such a ease, 
old linen, that had been worn, might have been thought sufficient. In paying 
respects to Christ, it becomes us to be generous, and to serve him with the best 
that can be got, not with that which can be got at the best hand. 

2. Ile took down the body, mangled and macerated as it was, “and wrapped 
him in the linen,” as a treasure of great worth. Our Lord Jesus hath com- 
manded himself to be delivered to us, sacramentally, in the ordinance of the 
Lord’s supper, which we should receive in such a manner as may best express 
our love to Him who loved us and died for us. 4 

3. He “laid it in a sepulchre” of his own, ina private place. We sometimes 
find it spoken of in the story of the kings of Judah, as a slur upon the memory 
of the wicked kings, that they were not buried in the sepulchres of the kings ; 
our Lord Jesus, though he did no evil, but much good, and to him was given 
the throne of his father David, yet was buried in the graves of the common 

eople; for it was not in this world, but in the other, that his rest was glorious. 
Lane sepulchre belonged to Joseph. Abraham, when he had no other pos- 
session in the land of Canaan, yet had a burying-place; but_Christ had not so 
much as that. This sepulchre was hewn out of a rock, for Christ died to make 
the grave arefuge and shelter to the saints; and, being hewn out of a rock, it 
isastrong refuge: “ O that thou wouldest hide mein the grave!” Christ him- 
self is a hiding-place to his people, that is, “as the shadow of a great rock.” 

4. He “rolled a stone to the door of the sepulchre,” for so the manner of the 
Jews was to bury. When Daniel was put into the lions’ den, a stone was laid 
to the mouth of it, to keep him in, as here to the door of Christ’s sepulchre ; 
but neither of them Aauld kon off the angels’ visits to the prisoners. 

5. Some of the good women attended the funeral, and “beheld where he was 
laid,” that they might come, after the sabbath, to anoint the dead body, because 
they had not time to doit now. When Moses, the mediator and lawgiver of 
the Jewish church, was buried, care was taken that no man should know of his 


sepulchre, Deu. xxxiy. 6, because the respects of the people towards his person 
were to die with him; but when our great Mediator and Lawgiver was buried, 
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special notice was taken of his sepulchre, because he was to rise again; and 
the care taken of his body speaks the care which he himself will take con- 
cerning his body the church; even then when it seems to be a dead body, 
and as a valley full of dry bones, it shall be preserved in order to a resur- 
rection ; as shall also the dead bodies of the suints, with whose dust there is a 
covenant in force which shall not be forgotten. 

Our meditations on Christ’s burial should lead us to think of our own, and 
should help to make the grave familiar to us, and so to make that bed easy 
which we must shortly make in the darkness. Frequent thoughts of it would 
not only take off the dread and terror of it, but quicken us, since the graves 
are always ready for us, to get ready for the graves, Job xvii. 1. 


mn : 
CHAPTER XVI. 

{In this chapter we have a short account of the resurrection and ascension of the Lord 
Jesus; and the joys and triumphs which it furnisheth all believers with, will be very 
acceptable to those who sympathized and suffered with Christ in the foregoing chapters. 
Here is, I. Christ’s resurrection notified by an angel to the women that came to the 
sepulchre to anoint him, ver. 1—8. II. His appearance to Mary Magdalene, and the 
account she gave of it to the disciples, ver. 9—11. III. His appearance to the two dis- 
ciples going to Emmaus, and the report they made of it to their brethren, ver. 12, 13. 
IV. His appearance to the eleven, with the commission he gave them to set up his 
kingdom in the world, and full instructions and credentials in order thereunto, 
ver. 14—18. V. His ascension into heaven, and the apostles’ close application to 
their work, and God’s owning them in it, ver, 19, 20. 


= > ND when the sabbath was past, 
\) Mary Magdalene, and Mary the 
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(© |) mother of James, and Salome, 
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shad bought sweet spices, that 
i 4 they might come and anoint 
) him. 2 And very early in the 
Geaemtin: the first day of the 
week, they came unto the se- 

- TSE 5 pulchre at the rising of the sun. 

3 And they said among themselves, Who shall roll 
us away the stone from the door of the sepulchre ? 
4 And when they looked, they saw that the stone 
was rolled away: for it was very great. 5 And 


entering into the sepulchre, they saw a young man 
sitting on the right side, clothed in a long white 


garment; and they were affrighted. 6 And he 
saith unto them, Be not affrighted: Ye seek Jesus 
of Nazareth, which was crucified: he is risen; he is 
not here: behold the place where they laid him. 
7 But go your way, tell his disciples and Peter that 
he goeth before you into Galilee : there shall ye see 
him, as he said unto you. 8 And they went out 
quickly, and fled from the sepulchre ; for they trem- 
bled and were amazed: neither said they any thing 
to any man ; for they were afraid. 


Never was there such a sabbath since the sabbath was first instituted as 
this was, which the first words of this chapter tell us was now past; during all 
this sabbath our Lord Jesus lay in the grave. It was to him a sabbath of rest, 
but a silent sabbath; it was to his disciples a melancholy sabbath, spent in 
tears and fears. Never were the sabbath services in the temple such an 
abomination to God, though they had been often so, as they were now, 
when the chief priests that presided in them had their hands full of blood, the 
blood of Christ. Well, ne bet is oe and the first day of the week is 
the first day of a new world. e have here, , 

First. The affectionate visit which the good women that had attended Christ 
now made to his sepulchre, not a superstitious one, but a pious one. They set 
out from their lodgings “very early in the morning,” at break of day, or sooner ; 
but either they had along walk, or met with some hindrance, so that it was 
sunrising by that time they got to the sepulchre. They “had bought sweet 
spices” too, and came not only to bedew the dead body with their tears, for 
nothing could more renew their grief than this, but to perfume it with their 
spices, yer. }. Nicodemus had bought a very large quantity of dry spices, 
myrrh and aloes, which served to dry the wounds, and dry up the blood, 
Jno. xix. 39; but these good women did not think that enough, ca bought 
spices, perhaps of another kind, some perfumed oils, to anoint him. ote, The 
respects which others have shewed to Christ’s name should not hinder us from 
shewing our respects to it. 

Secondly. The care they were in about the rolling away of the stone, and the 
superseding of that care, ver.3,4. ‘‘They said among themselves,” as they 
were coming along, and now drew near the sepulchre, “ Who shall roll us 
away the stone from the door of the sepulchre? for it was very great,” 
more than they with their united strength could move. They should have 
thought of this before they came out, and then discretion would have bade them 
not go, unless they had those to go with them who could do it. And there was 
another difficulty, much greater than this, to be got over, which they knew 
nothing of, to wit, a guard of soldiers, set to keep the sepulchre, who, had 
they come before they were frightened away, would have frightened them 
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; away. But their gracious love to Christ carried them to the sepulchre; and 


see how by that time they came thither both those difficulties were removed, 
both the stone, which they knew of, and the guard, which they knew not of. 
“They saw that the stone was rolled away,” which was the first thing that 
amazed them. Note, They who are carried by a holy zeal to seek Christ 
diligently, will find the difficulties that lie in their way strangely to vanish, 
and themselves helped over them beyond their expectation. 

Thirdly. The assurance that was given them, by an angel, that the Lord Jesus 
was risen from the dead, and had taken leave of his sepulchre, and had left him 
there to tell those so who came thither to inquire after him. 

1. They entered “into the sepulchre,” at least a little way in, and saw the 
body of Jesus was not there where they left it the other night. He who by his 
death undertook to pay our debt, in his resurrection took out our acquittance, 
for it was his discharge out of prison, and it was a fair and legal discharge, by 
which it appeared that his satisfaction was accepted to all the purposes for 


| which it was intended, and the matter in dispute was determined by an incon- 


testable evidence that he was the Son of God. Cris 
2, “They saw a young man sitting on the right side” of the sepulchre; the 


‘angel appeared in the likeness of a man, of “‘a young man;” for angels, though 


createti in the beginning, grow not old, but are always in the same perfection 
of beauty and strength, and so shall glorified saints be, when they are as the 
angels. This angel was “sitting on the right hand” as they went into the 
sepulchre, “clothed with a long white garment,” a garment down to the feet, 
such as great men were arrayed with. ‘The sight of him might justly have 
encouraged them, but “they were affrighted.” ‘hus many times that which 
should be matter of comfort to us, through our own mistakes and misappre- 
hensions, proves a terror to us. 

3. He silenceth their fears, by.assuring them here was cause enough for 
triumph, but not for trembling, ver. 6. “ He saith to them, Be not affrighted.” 
Note, Angels, as they rejoice in the conversion of sinners, so they do also in 
the consolation of saints. “ Be not affrighted,” for, 

Ist. You are faithful lovers of Jesus Christ, and therefore, instead of being 
confounded, ought to be comforted. “Ye seek Jesus of Nazareth, which was 
crucified.” Note, The inquiries of believing souls after Christ have a par- 
ticular regard to him as crucified, 1 Cor. ii. 2, that they may know him and the 
fellowship of his sufferings. His being lifted up from the earth is that which 
draws all men unto him. Christ’s cross is the ensign to which the Gentiles 
seek. Observe, he speaks of Jesus as one that was crucified; the thing is past 
that scene is over, you must not dwell so much upon the sad circumstances of 
his crucifixion as to be unapt to believe the joyful news of his resurrection. 
He was crucified in weakness, yet that doth not hinder but that he may be 
raised in power, and therefore ye that seek him be not afraid of missing of him; 
he was crucified, but he is glorified; and the shame of his sufferings is so far 
from lessening the glory of his exaltation, that that glory perfectly wipes away 
all the reproach of his sufferings. And therefore after his entrance upon his 
glory he never drew any veil over his sufferings, nor was shy of having his 
cross spoken of. ‘The angel here, that proclaims his resurrection, calls him 
“Jesus that was crucified.” He himself owns, /ev. i. 18, “1 am he that liveth, 
and was dead;” and he appears in the midst of the praises of the heavenly host 
““as a Lamb that had been slain,” Rev. v. 6. 

2nd. It will therefore be good news to you to hear, that instead of anointing 
him dead, you may rejoice in him living. “ He is risen, he is not here,” not 
dead, but alive again; we cannot as yet shew you him, hereafter you will see 
him; but you may here see “ the place where they laid him,” and you see he is 
gone hence, not stolen either by his enemies or by his friends, but risen. 

4. He orders them to give speedy notice of this to his disciples; thus they 
were made the apostles of the apostles, which was a recompence of their 
affection and fidelity to him, in attending him on the cross, to the grave, and 
in the grave. They first came, and were first served ; no other of the disciples 
durst come near his sepulchre, or inquire after him; so little danger was there 
of their coming by night to steal him away, that none came near him but a few 
women, who were not able so much as to roll away the stone. 

Ist. They must tell the disciples that he is risen. It is a dismal time with 
them, their dear Master is dead, and all their hopes and joys are buried in his 
grave; they look upon their cause as sunk, and themselves ready to fall an 
easy prey into the hands of their enemies, so that there remains no more spirit 
in them; they are perfectly at their wit’s end; every one is contriving how to 
shift for himself. O go quickly to them, saith the angel, tell them their Master 
is risen; that will put some life and spirit into them, and keep them trom 
sinking into despair. Note, First. Christ is not ashamed to own his puor dis- 
ciples, no, not now he is in his exalted state; his preferment doth not make 
him shy of them, for he took early care to have it notified to them. Secondly. 
Christ is not extreme to mark shat they do amiss whose hearts are upright 
The disciples had very unkindly deserted him, and yet he testified 
Thirdly. Seasonable comforts shall be sent to those 
ord Jesus, and he will find a time to manifest 


with him. 
this concern for them. 
that are lamenting after the 
himself to them. 

2nd. They must be sure to tell Peter. This is particularly taken notice of by 
this evangelist, who is supposed to have written by Peter’s direction. If it 
were told the ciscipiss, it would be told Peter; for, as a token of his repentance 
for disowning his Master, he still associated with his disciples; yet he is par- 
ticularly named, tell Peter; for, First. 1t will be good news to him, more wel- 
come to him than to any of them, for he is in sorrow for sin, and no tidings can’ 
be more welcome to true penitents than to hear of the resurrection of Christ, 
because he rose again for their justification. Secondly. He will be afraid lest 
the joy of this good news do not belong to him. Had the angel said only, “Go. 
tell his disciples,” poor Peter would have been ready to sigh and. say, But [ 
doubt I cannot look upon myself as one of them, for I disowned him. and 
deserve to be disowned by him.’ ‘To obviate that, ‘Go to Peter by name, and 
tell him he shall be as welcome as any of the rest to see him in Galilee.’ 
Note, A sight of Christ will be very welcome to a true penitent, and a true 
penitent shall be very welcome to a sight of Christ, for there is joy in heayen 
concerning him. : . rs 
_ 3rd. They must appoint them all, and Peter by name, to give him the meeting 
in Galilee, “Sas he said unto you,” Mat. xxvi. 32. In their journey down into 
Galilee, they would have time to recollect themselves, and call to mind what 
he had often said to them there, that he should suffer and die, and “the third 
day be raised again; ” whereas while they were at Jerusalem, among strangers 
and enemies, they could not recover themselves from the fright they had been 
in, nor_compose themselves to the due entertainment of better tidings. 
Note, First. All the meetings between Christ and his disciples are of his own 
appointing. Secondly. Christ never forgets his appointment, but will be sure 
to meet his people with the promised blessing, in every plaee where he records 
his name. Thirdly. In all meetings between Christ and his disciples, he is the 
most forward; “he goeth before you.” s : 

Fourthly. The account which the women did bring of this to the disciples, 
ver. 8; “they went out aes and ran from the sepulchre,” to make all the 
haste they could to the disciples, trembling and amazed. See how much we 
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are enemies to ourselves and our own comfort, 1n not considering and mixing 
faith with what Christ hath said to us. Christ had often told them that “the 
third day he would rise again ;” had they given that its due notice and credit 
they would have come to the sepulchre expecting to have found him risen, and 
would have received the news of it with a joyful assurance, and not with all 
this terror and amazement. But being ordered to tell the disciples, because 
they were to tell it to all the world, they would not tell it to any one else; they 
shewed not any thing of it to any man that they met by the way, for they were 
afraid, afraid it was too good news to be true. Note, Our disquieting fears 
often hinder us from doing that service to Christ, and to the souls of men, 
which if faith and the joy of faith were strong we might do. 


9 Now when Jesus was risen early the first day of 
the week, he appeared first to Mary Magdalene, out 
of whom he had east seven devils. 10 And she 
went and told them that had been with him, as they 
mourned and wept. 11 And they, when they had 
heard that he was alive, and had been seen of her, 
believed not. 12 After that he appeared in another 
form unto two of them, as they walked, and went 
into the country. 13 And they went and told it 
unto the residue: neither believed they them. 


We have herea very short account of two of Christ’s appearances, and the 
little credit which the report of them gained with the disciples. 

First. ““He appeared to Mary Magdalene,” to her first in the garden, which 
we have a particular narrative of, Jno. xx. 14. It was she “out of whom he 
had cast seven devils;” much was forgiven her, and much was given her, and 
done for her, and she loved much; and this honour Christ did her, that she was 
the first that saw him after his resurrection. The closer we cleave to Christ, 
the sooner we may expect to see him, and the more to see of him. Now, 1. She 
brings notice of what she had seen to the disciples, not only to the eleven, but 
to the rest that followed him, ‘“‘as they mourned and wept,” ver. 10. Now was 
the time, of which Christ had told them, that they should “ mourn and lament,” 
Jno. xvi. 20; and it was an evidence of their great love to Christ, and the 
deep sense they had of their loss of him. But when their weeping had endured 
a night or two, comfort returned, as Christ had promised them, “I will see 
you again, and your heart shall rejoice.” Better news cannot be brought to 
disciples in tears than to tell them of Christ’s resurrection. And we should 
study to be comforters to disciples that are mourners, by communicating to 
them our experiences, and what we have seen of Christ. 2. They could not 
give credit to the report she brought them. ‘‘ They heard that he was alive, 
and had been seen of her.” The story was plausible enough, and yet they 
“believed not!” they would not say that she made the story herself, or 
designed to deceive them; but they fear she is imposed upon, and it was but 
afaney that she saw him. Had they believed the frequent predictions of it 
from his own mouth, they would not have been now so incredulous of the 
report of it. 4 , 

Secondly. He appeared to two of the disciples, ‘‘as they went into the 
country,” ver. 12. This refers no doubt to that which is largely related, 
Lu. xxiy. 13, of what passed between Christ and the two disciples, going to 
Fummaus. He is here said to have appeared to them in another form, in 
another dress, than what he usually wore, in the form of a traveller, as in the 
garden, in such a dress that Mary Magdalene took him for the gardener; but 
that he had really his own countenance appears by this, that “their eyes were 
holden that they should not know him,” and when that restraint on their eyes 
was taken off, immediately “they knew him,” Lu. xxiv. 16,31. Now, 1. These 
two witnesses gave in their testimony to this proof of Christ’s resurrection ; 
“they went and told it to the residue,” ver. 13; being satisfied themselves, 
they were desirous to give their brethren the satisfaction they had, that they 
might be comforted as they were. 2. This did not gain credit with all, “neither 
believed they them.” They suspected that their eyes also deceived them. Now 
there was a wise providence in it, that the proofs of Christ’s resurrection were 
given in thus gradually, and admitted thus cautiously, that so the assurance 
with which the apostles preached this doctrine afterwards, when they ven- 
tured their all upon it, might be the more satisfying. We have the more reason 
to believe those who did themselves believe so slowly; had they swallowed it 

resently, they might have been thought credulous, and their testimony the 
ess to be Recteded: but their disbelieving at first, shews that they did not 
believe it afterwards but upon a full conviction. 


14 Afterward he appeared unto the eleven as they 
sat at meat, and upbraided them with their unbelief 
and hardness of heart, because they believed not 
them which had seen him after he was risen. 15 
And he said unto them, Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature. 16 He 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but 
he that believeth not shall be damned. 17 And 
these signs shall follow them that believe; In my 
name shall they cast out devils; they shall speak 
with new tongues; 18 They shall take up serpents; 
and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt 
them ; they shall lay hands on the sick, and they 


shall recover. 
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Here is, I. The conviction which Christ gave his apostles of the truth of his 
resurrection, ver. 14. He appeared to them himself, when they were all toge- 
ther, “as they sat at meat,” which gave him an‘opportunity to eat and drink 
with them for their full satisfaction, see Acts x. 41; and still, when he ap- 


eee to them, he “upbraided them with their unbelief, and hardness of 
1€ 


art,” for even at the general meeting in Galilee “some doubted,” as we find, 
Mat. xxviii. 17. Note, The evidences of the truth of the Gospel are so full, 
that those who receive it not may justly be upbraided with their unbelief; and 
it is owing not to any weakness or deficiency in the proofs, but to the hardness 
of the heart, and the senselessness and stupidity of that. Though they had not 
till now seen him themselves, they were justly blamed, “‘ because they believed 
not them which had seen him after he was risen ;” and perhaps it was owing in 
part to the pride of their hearts that they did not; for they thought, if indeed 
he were risen, to whom should he delight to do the honour of shewing himself 
but to them? And if he pass them by, and shew himself to others first, they 
cannot believe it is he. Thus many disbelieve the doctrine of Christ because 
they think it below them to give credit to such as he has chosen to be the wit- 
nesses and publishers of it. Observe, It will not suffice for an excuse of our 
infidelity in the great day, to say we did not see him after he was risen, for we 
ought to have believed the testimony of those who did see him. 

Il. The commission which he gave them to set up his kingdom among men by 
the preaching of his Gospel, the glad tiding of reconciliation to God through 
a Mediator. Now observe, 

First. To whom they were to preach the Gospel. Hitherto they had been 
sent only to “the lost sheep of the house of Israel,” and were forbidden to go 
into “the way of the Gentiles, or into any city of the Samaritans.” But now 
their commission is enlarged, and they are authorized to “go into all the 
world,” into all parts of the world, the habitable world, and to “preach the 
Gospel” of Christ “to every creature,” to the Gentiles, as well as to the Jews, 
to every human creature that is capable of receiving it. Inform them concern- 
ing Christ; the history of his life, and death, and resurrection; instruct them 
in the meaning and intention of these, and of the advantages which the child- 
ren of men have, or may have thereby, and invite them without exception to 
come and sharein them. This is Gospel, let this be preached in all plasen: to 
all persons. These eleven men could not themselves preach it to all the world, 
much less to every creature in it; but they, and the other disciples, seventy in 
number, with those who should afterwards be added to them, must disperse 
themselves several ways, and wherever they went, carry the Gospel along 
with them. They must send others to those places whither they could not go 
themselves; and, in short, make it the business of their lives to send those 
glad tidings up and down the world with all possible fidelity and care, not as 
an amusement or entertainment, but as a solemn message from God to men 
and appointed means of making men happy. Tell as many as you can, and bid 
them tell others; it is a message of universal concern, and therefore ought to 
have a universal welcome, because it gives a universal welcome. 

Secondly. What is the summary of the Gospel they are to preach, ver. 16. 
Set before the world life and death, good and evil. ‘Tell the children of men 
that they are all in a state of misery and danger, condemned by their Prince, 
and conquered and enslaved by their enemies. This is supposed in their being 
saved, which they would not need to be if they were not lost. Now go and 
tell them, 1. That if they believe the Gospel, and give up themselves to be 
Christ’s disciples; if they renounce the devil, the world, and the flesh, and be 
devoted to Christ as their prophet, priest, and king, and to God in Christ as 
their God in covenant, and evidence by their constant adherence to this cove- 
nant, their sincerity herein, they shall be saved from the guilt and power of 
sin; it shall not rule them, it shall not ruin them. He that is a true Christian 
shall be saved through Christ. Baptism was appointed to be the inaugurating 
rite by which those that embraced Christ owned him; but it is here put rather 
for the thing signified than for the sign; for Simon Magus believed and was 
baptized, yet not saved, Acts viii. 13. Believing with the heart, and confessing 
with the mouth the Lord Jesus, Rom. x. 9, seems to be much the same with this 
here; or thus, we must assent to gospel truths, and consent to gospel terms. 
2. If they believe not, if they receive not the record God gives concerning his 
Son, they cannot expect any other way of salvation, but must inevitably perish, 
they “ shall be damned,” by the sentence of a despised Gospel, added to that 
of a broken law. And even this is Gospel; it is good news that nothing else 
but unbelief shall damn men, which is a sin against the remedy. Dr. Whitby 
here observes, that, they who hence infer ‘that the infant seed of believers are 
not capable of baptism, because they cannot believe, must hence also infer that 
they cannot be saved; faith being here more expressly required to salvation 
than to baptism; and that in the latter clause baptism is omitted because it 
is not simply the want of baptism, but the contemptuous neglect of it, which 
makes men guilty of damnation, otherwise infants might be damned for the 
mistakes or profaneness of their parents.’ 

Thirdly. What power they should be endowed with for the comfirmation 
of the doctrine they were to preach, ver. 17: ‘‘ These signs shall follow them 
that believe;” not that all who believe shall be able to produce these signs, 
but some, even as many as were employed in propagating the faith, and bring- 
ing others to it; for signs are intended for them that believe not: see 
2 Cor. xiv. 22. It added much to the glory and evidence of the Gospel that 
the preachers not only wrought miracles themselves, but conferred upon 
others a power to work miracles, which power followed some of them that 
believed wherever they went to preach. They shall do wonders in Christ’s 
name, the same name into which they were baptized, in the virtue of power 
derived from him, and fetched in by prayer. Some particular signs are men- 
tioned: 1. “ They shall cast out devils ;” this power was more common among 
Christians than any other, and lasted longer, as appears by the testimonies 
of Justin Martyr, Origen, Irenzeus, Tertullian, Minutius Felix, and others 
cited by Grotius on this place. 2. “They shall speak with new tongues,’ 
which they had never learned or been acquainted with; and this was botha 
miracle (a miracle upon the mind) for the confirming of the truth of the Gos- 
pel, and a means of spreading the Gospel among those nations that had not 
heard it. It saved the preachers a vast labour in learning the languages; and 
no doubt they who by miracle were made masters of languages, were complete 
masters of them, and of all their native elegances which were proper both 
to instruct and affect, which would very much recommend them and their 
preaching. 3. “ They shall take up serpents.” This was fulfilled in Paul, who 
was not hurt by the viper that fastened on his hand, which was acknowledged 
a great miracle by the barbarous people, Acts xxvili. 5,6; they shall be kept 
unhurt by that generation of vipers among whom they live, and by the malice 
of the old serpent. 4. If they be compelled by their persecutors to “ drink 
any deadly” poisonous “ thing, it shall not hurt them;” of which very thing 
some instances are found in ecclesiastical as aa 5. They shall not only be 
preserved from hurt themselves, but they shall be enabled to do good to 
others; “they shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover,” as multi- 
tudes had done by their Master’s healing touch. Mane of the elders of the 
church had this power, as appears by Jas. vy. 14; where, as an instituted sign 
of this miraculous healing, they are said to “anoint the sick with oil in the 
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name of the Lord.” With what assurance of success might they go about the 
executing of their commission, when they had such credentials as these to 
produce! 


19 So then after the Lord had spoken unto them, 
he was received up into heaven, and sat on the right 
hand of God. 20 And they went forth, and preached 
every where, the Lord working with them, and con- 
firming the word with signs following. Amen. 


Here is, I. Christ welcomed into the upper world, ver. 19: “ After the Lord 
had spoken,” what he had to say to his disciples, he went “up into heaven,” in 
acloud; w hich we have a particular account of, Acts i. 9; and he had not only 
an admission, but an abundant entrance into his kingdom there; he was 
received up—received in state with loud acclamations of the heavenly hosts; 
“and he sat on the right hand of God:” sitting is a posture of rest; for now 
he had finished his work; and a posture of rule, for now he took possession of 
his kingdom; “he sat on the right hand of God,” which notes the sovereign 
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dignity he is advanced to, and the universal agency he is intrusted with. 
Whatever God doth concerning us, gives to us, or accepts from us, it is by his 
Son. Now he is glorified with the glory he had before the world. 

Il. Christ welcomed in this lower world. His being “believed on in the world, 
and received up into glory,” are put together, 1 Tim. iii. 16. 1. We have here 
| the apostles working diligently for him; “they went forth and preached every 

where,” far and near ; though the doctrine they preached was spiritual and 
heavenly, and directly contrary to the spirit and genius of the world, though 
it met with abundance of opposition, and was utterly destitute of all secular 
supports and advantages, yet the preachers of it were neither afraid nor 
ashamed; they were so industrious in spreading the Gospel, that within a few 

ears the sound of it went forth into the ends of the earth, Rom. x. 18. 2. We 

ave here “ God working” effectually “with them,” to make their labours suc- 
cessful, by “confirming the Word with signs following,” partly by the miracles 
that were wrought upon the bodies of people, which were Divine seals to the 
Christian doctrine, and partly by the influence it had upon the minds of the 
people, through the operation of the Spirit of God: see Heb. ii. 4. These 
were properly signs following the Word,—the reformation of the world, the 
destruction of idolatry, the conversion of sinners, the comfort of saints; and 
these signs still follow it; and that they may do so more and more, for the 
honour of Christ, and the good of mankind, the evangelist pre, and teaches 
us to say Amen. Father in heaven, thus let thy name be hallowed, and let thy 


kingdom come! 
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Cirar. 1.—2. As it is written in the prophets. He mentions Ae dae without 
specifying them. The places are found in Mal. lil. 1, and Isa. xl. 3; see Com- 
mentary on parallel passage in Matthew. The Spirit driveth him, The word 
driveth does not mean that he was compelled forcibly against his will to go 
there, but that he was inclined thither by the Spirit, or was led there. The 
Spirit of God, for important purposes, caused him to go. Compare Mat. ix. 25, 
where the same word is used in the original. “And when they were all put 
forth,” in Greek, all driven out. _ 13. And the angels ministered to him. From 
Lu. iy. 2, we learn that in those days he did eat nothing. When Mark says, 
therefore, that the angels ministered to him, it means, after the days of temp- 
tation had expired, as is said by Mat. iv.11. 24. Let us alone. Though but 

“one impure spirit is mentioned as possessing this man, yet that spirit speaks 
also in the name of others. They were leagued together, and thus one knew 
that if he was punished, others would share the same fate. What have we to 
do with thee. This seems to mean, Have we injured thee? or, we have done 
nothing to injure thee. See 1 Ain. xvii. 18. By this the spirit meant to say, 
that if Jesus cast him out, he would interfere unwarrantably. But this was 
untrue. The possession of the man was a direct assault on God and his works. 
Jesus came to destroy the works of the devil, and he had a right, therefore, 
to liberate the captive, and to punish him who had possessed him. So Satan 
still considers it an infringement of his rights, when God frees a sinner from 
bondage, and destroys his influence over the soul. So he still pleads to be let 
alone, and to be suffered to lead men captive at his will. 35. And departed into a 
solitary place, and there prayed. Here observe, }, That the Saviour, though yer- 
fectly holy, regarded the duty of secret prayer as of great importance. 2. / hat 
he sought a solitary place for it—far away from the world, and eyen his disciples. 
3. That it was early in the morning, always the best time, and atime when it 
should never be omitted. 4. If Jesus prayed, how much more important for 
us! If he did it in the morning, how much more important for us, before the 
world gets possession of our thoughts, before Satan fills us with unholy feel- 
ings; when we rise fresh from beds of repose, and while the world around us 
is still! David also thus prayed, Ps. vy. 3. In short, it will be found true 
universally, that the religious enjoyment through the day will be according to 
the state of the heart in the morning, and can therefore be measured by our 
faithfulness in early secret prayer. 


Cirarv. If.—23. To pluck the ears of corn. They were hungry, see Mat., they 
therefore gathered the wheut, or barley, as they walked, and rubbed it in their 
hands to shell it, and thus to satisfy their wants. Though our Lord was with 
them, and though he had all things at his command, yet he permitted them to re- 
sort to this method to meet their necessity. When Jesus thus with his disciples 
suffered them to be poor, we may learn that poverty is not disgraceful; that 
God often permits it for the good of his people, and that he will take care in 
some way to supply their wants. It was lawful thus to, provide for them. 
Though the property belonged to another, yet the Mosaic law allowed the 
poor to satisfy their wants when hungry; see Dew. xxiii.25. 27. The sabbath 
was made for man. For his rest from toil, his rest from the cares and anxieties 
of the world, to give an opportunity to call off his attention from earthly con- 
cerns, and to direct it to the affairs of eternity. It.was a kind provision for 
man, that he might refresh his body by relaxing his labours; that he might 
have undisturbed time to seek the consolations of religion to cheer him in the 
anxieties and sorrows of a troubled world; and that he might render to God 
that homage which is most justly due to him as the Creator, Preserver, Bene- 
factor, and Redeemer of the world. And it is easily capable of proof, that no 
institution has been more signally blessed to man’s welfare than the Christian 
sabbath. To that we owe, more than to any thing else, the peace and order of 
a civilized community. Where there is no sabbath, there 1s ignorance, vice, 
disorder, and crime. On that holy day, the poor, and the ignorant, as well as 
the learned, have undisturbed time to learn the requirements of religion, the 
nature of morals, the laws of God, and the way of salvation. On that day, 
aan may offer his praises to the great Giver of all good, and in the sanctuary 
seek the blessing of Him whose favour is life. Where that day is observed in 
any manner as it should be, order prevails, morals are promoted, the poor are 
elevated in their condition, vice flies away, and the community puts on the 
appearance of neatness, industry, acres and religion. The sabbath was, 


therefore, pre-eminently intended for man’s welfare, and the best interests of 
mankind demand that it should be sacredly regarded as an appointment of 
merciful Heaven, intended for our best good; and, where improved aright, 
infallibly resulting in our temporal and eternal peace. Not mun for the sab- 
bath. Man was made first, and then the sabbath was appointed for his welfare, 
Gen.i. 11. The sabbath was not first made or contemplated, and then the man 
made with reference to that Since, therefore, the sabbath was intended for 
man’s real good, the law respecting it must not be interpreted so us to oppose 
his real welfare. It must be explained in consistency with a proper attention 
to the duties of mercy to the poor and the sick, and to those in peril. It must 
be, however, in accordance with man’s real govd on the whole, and with the law 
of God. The law of God contemplates man’s real good on the whole ; and we 
have no right, under the plea that the sabbath was made for man, to do any 
thing contrary to what the law of God admits. It would not be for our real 
ood, but for our real and eternal injury, to devote the sabbath to vice, to 
abour, or to amusement. | 28. Therefore the Son of man, &c. He had a right 


to direct the manner of its observance—undoubted proof that he is divine. 
See Note on Lu. vi. 5. 


Cnar. IIl.—4. Or to do evil ? to save life or to hill? It seems to have been 
a maxim with the Jews, that not to do good when we have an opportunity was 
to do evil; not to save life, was to kill, or to be guilty of murder. If one has 
an opportunity of saving a man’s life when he is in danger, and does it not, he 
is evidently guilty of his death. On this principle the Lord puts this question 
to the Jews,—whether it was better for him, having the power to heal this man, 
to do it, or to allow him to remain in this suffering condition; and he illus- 
trates it by an example, shewing that, in a matter of much less importance — 
that respecting their cattle—they would do on the sabbath just as he would, if 
he should heal this man. The same remark applies to all opportunities of doing 
rood. ‘The ability to do good imposes an obligation to do it.—Cotton Mather. 

e who has the means of feeding the hungry, and clothing the naked, and in- 
structing the ignorant, and sending the Gospel to the destitute, and who does 
it not, is guilty, for he is practically doing evil; he is suffering evils to exist 
which he might remove. So the wicked will be condemned, in the day of 


judgment, because they did it not, A/at. xxv. 45. If this be true, what an 
obligation rests on the rich to do good! 5. Hardness of their hearts. The 
' heart, figuratively the seat of feeling or affection, is said to be tender, when it 
| is easily affected by the sufferings of others; by our own sin and danger; by 
| the love and commands of God; and especially when it is susceptible of feeling 

on the great subjects pertaining to our eternal interests. It is hard when 
nothing effectually moves it, when a man is insensible to the danger of his own 
condition, and the commands, the gracious invitations, and the threatenings of 
God. Itis most tender in youth, or when we have committed fewest sins. It 
is made harder by indulgence in sin, by long resisting the offers of life, or by 
opposing any great and affecting appeals which God may make to us by his 
Spirit or providence, by afHliction, or by a revival of religion. Hence it is that 
the most favourable period for securing an interest in Christ, or for becoming 
indeed a Christian, is in youth, the first, the tenderest, the best days of life ; 
nay, in the days of childhood, in the sabbath school, God may be found, and the 
soul prepared to die. But let it ever be remembered that in all men, and at 
every period of life, the heart is so hard that the power of God Almighty is 
necessary to subdue and soften it; and blessed be his name for the gracious 
promise to exercise that power in us, so that the stony heart may be taken 
away, and the heart of flesh (or, as above, the feeling heart) be given. See 
Hze. xxxvi, 26, where God reveals this gracious promise, whilst, in the 37th 
verse, he makes known man’s duty in regard to it, which is prayer for the 
fulfilment of that promise. Then he says, “I will do it for them,” that is, “1 
will take away the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give you an heart 
of flesh—and ye shall be my people, and I will be your God.” If, after this 
assurance from the faithful and omnipotent God, any one dies with a hard 
heart, his blood surely will be upon him. See also #ze. xviii. 29—32. 11. Un- 
clean spirits—cried—saying, Thou art the Son of God. ‘This circumstance 


proyes the existence of evil oe If these were merely diseased or deranged 
persons, then it is strange that they should be endowed with knowledge so 
much superior to those in health. Butif they were under the influence of an 
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order of spirits superior to man, whose appropriate habitation was in another 
world, then it is not strange that they should know him, even in the midst of 
his poverty, to be the Messiah, the Son of God. 21. He is beside himself. He 
is delirious, or deranged. ‘The reason why this report gained any belief was, 
probably, that our Lord had lived among them as a carpenter; that he was 
poor and unknown, and that now, at thirty years of age, he broke off from this 
occupation, spent much time in the deserts, denied himself the common com- 
forts of life, and declared his claims to be the Messiah who was expected, 
by all the people, to come with great pomp and splendour. The charge of 
derangement, on account of attention to religion, has not been confined to the 
Saviour. Let aman be made deeply sensible of his sins, and spend much of his 
time in prayer, and have no relish for the ordinary amusements of life; or let 
a Christian be much impressed with his obligation to devote himself to God, 
and act as if he believed there was an eternity, and warn his neighbours of 
their danger; or let a minister shew uncommon zeal, and waste his strength in 
the service of his Maker, and the world is not slow to call it derangement. And 
none will be more ready to originate or believe the charge than an ungodly and 
infidel parent or brother, or self-righteous Pharisee or professor in the church. 
At the same time men may endanger themselves in the pursuit of wealth, or 
may plunge into the vortex of fashion, and folly, and vice, and break in upon 
the hours of repose, and neglect personal, domestic, and relative duties, and 
yet be counted of sane mind! Such is the consistency of boasted reason, sxch 
the wisdom and prudence of worldly men! 


Cnav. 1V.—25 That which he hath. That which he had already learned. 
By this we are taught the indispensable necessity of giving continued atten- 
tion to the means of instruction. It is not sufficient that we have learned 
some things, or appear to have learned much. All will be in vain, unless we 
go forward and improve every opportunity of knowing the willof God and 
the way of salvation. So what children are taught will be of little use, unless 
they follow it up with endeavours after farther attainments, and with prayers 
for the Holy Spirit to bless these endeavours. ‘Then may they expect to 
grow in grace. 


Cnae. V.—15. Sitting, and clothed, and in his right mind. There could be 
no donbt of the reality of this miracle. ‘The man had been well known. He had 
long dwelt among the tombs, an object of terror and alarm. To see him all at 
once peaceful, and calm, and rational, was proof that it was the power of 
God only that had done it. 20 Jn Decapolis. Decapolis was the name of a 
region of country in the bounds of the half tribe of Manasseh, mainly on the 
east of Jordan. It was so called because it included ten cities—the meaning of 
the word Decapolis in Greek. 30. Virtue, power to heal. The word in the 
original signifies power. Who touched my clothes? This he said, not to obtain 
information, for, haying healed her, he must have known on whom the blessing 
was conferred; but he put the question in order that the woman herself might 
make a confession of the whole matter, by which the power of her faith, 
and the greatness of the miracle, might be manifested to the praise of God. 
314. Daughter. A word of kindness, to inspire confidence and dissipate her fears. 
Of the plague. Thy disease, literally, ‘thy scourge.’ So a word from Jesus 
cures the moral malady of the sinner. 35, 36. Why troublest thou, Gc. It 
seems that the people had not yet confidence that Jesus could raise the dead. 
He had not yet done it, and, as the child was now dead, and as they supposed 
that his power over her was at an end, they wished no farther to trouble him. 
Jesus kindly set the fears of the ruler at rest, and assured him that he had 
equal power over the dead as the living, and could as easily raise those who 
had expired, as those who were expiring. The tumult, The confusion and weep- 
ing of the assembled people. Waitled, Making inarticulate, mournful sounds ; 
howling for the dead. his ado. ‘This tumult, this bustle or confusion. And 
weep. Weep in this inordinate and improper manner. (See woodcut.) 43. Some- 
thing should be given her to eat. ‘He had raised her by extraordinary power, 
but he willed that she should be sustained by ordinary means.’ He also in this 
gave full evidence that she was really restored to life and health, The changes 
were great, sudden, and certain. There could be no illusion. So, when the 
Saviour had risen, he gave evidence of his own resurrection, by eating with 
his disciples, Jno. xxi. 1—13. 


Cuap. VI.—13. And anointed with oil. Used, probably, like the imposition of 
hands; or like our Saviour’s anointing the eyes of the blind with clay, merely 
as a sign in expectation of imparting that aid and comfort from God which was 
sought, and which was represented by the natural soothing and gentle effect of 
oil. 20. He did many things ; but he did not do the thing which was demanded 
of him—to break off from his sins. Probably, before John was imprisoned 
he treated him kindly, or spake well of him, or aided him in his wants, an 
attempted in this way to silence his rebukes and destroy the effect of his faith- 
fulness. So sinners often treat ministers kindly, and do much to make them 
comfortable, and hear them gladly, while they are still unwilling to do the thing 
which is demanded of them —to repent, and believe the Gospel. They expect 
that their kind attentions will be accepted in the place of what God demands— 
repentance and the forsaking of theirsins. 52. Their heart was hardened. This 
does not mean that they were opposed to Jesus, or that they had what we 
denominate hardness of heart, but simply that they were slow to perceive,— 
they did not quickly learn, as they ought to have done, that he had all power, 
and could, therefore, allay the storm. The werd heart is frequently used in 
this sense.—See Eph. iy. 18in Greek; Rom. i. 213 ii. 15; 2 Cor. iv. 6. 


Crap. VIL—All meats. All food; all that is taken into the body to support 
life. The meaning is, that the economy, or process by which life is supported, 
purifies, or renders nutritious, all kinds of food. The food taken into the 
stomach is, by the gastric juice, converted into a thick pulp, called chyle. This 
is changed into blood, and the blood conveys nutriment and support to all 
parts of the system. The useless portions of the food are thrown off. 37. Be- 
yond measure—exceedingly, very much; in the Greek, “very abundantly.” //e 

ath done all things well. All things in a remarkable manner; or, he has 
perfectly effected the cure of the deat and dumb. 


Crap. VIIT.—23. Saw aught, saw any thing. 24. I see men as trees walking. 
Isee men walking, but see them so indistinctly that but for their motion I 
could not distinguish them from trees. I cannot distinctly see their shapes 
and figures. Probably our Lord did_not at once restore him fully to sight 
that he might strengthen his faith. Seeing that Jesus had partially recovered 
him, it was evidence that he could wholly, and it led him to exercise faith anew 
in him, and to feel more strikingly his dependence on him. 25. Hvery man 
clearly. Could see their form and features,—his sight was completely restored. 
We cannot say whether our Lord intended, by this method, to teach any lesson 
in regard to the way in which the mind of a sinner is enlightened; it never- 
theless affords a striking illustration of it. Sinners are by nature blind, 
2 Cor. iv. 4; 1 Jno. ii. 11; Jno. ix. 39. The effect of religion, or of the influence 
ef the Holy Spirit, is to open the eye ce shew the sinner his condition and his 
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_ danger, and to lead him fo look on Him whom he has pierced. Yet at first he 

sees indistinetly ; he does not soon learn to distinguish objects. When con- 
| verted he is in a new world; old things are passed away; behold all things are 
| become new: he sees the Scriptures, the Saviour, and the works of creation— 

the sun, and stars, and hills, and vales, in a new light. He sees the beauty of 
| the plan of salvation, and wonders that he has not seenit before; yet he sees at 
first indistinctly. It is only by repeated applications to the Source of light 
that he sees all things clearly. At first religion may seem full of mysteries; 
doctrines and facts appear on every hand that he cannot fully comprehend. 
His mind is still perplexed, and he may doubt whether he has ever seen aught 
or has ever been renewed; yet let him not despair. Light, in due time, will 
be shed on these obscure and mysterious truths. Repeated applications to 
the Father of lights, in faith, in prayer, and in searching the Scriptures 
and in the ordinances of religion, will dissipate all these doubts, and he wil 
see all things clearly, and the universe will appear to be filled with one 
broad flood of light. 


Crap. 1X.—29. But Jesus said, Forbid him not. ‘There is no reason to infer 
that John had any improper design in opposing the man. He thought it was 
evidence that he could not be right, because he did not join them and follow 
the Saviour. Our Lord thought differently: he opposed no one who gave 
evidence that he loved him. Whatever he might be, or whatever his work, 
yet if he did it in the name of Jesus, and_with the approbation of God, it was 
evidence sufficient that he was right. Christians Rhould rejoice in good done 
by their brethren of any denomination. ‘There are men calling themselves 
Christians who seem to look with doubt and suspicion on all that is done by 
those who do not walk with them. They undervalue their labours, attempt 
to lessen the evidence of their success, and to diminish their influence. True 
likeness to the Saviour would lead us to rejoice in all the good accomplished, 
by whomsoever it may be done; and to rejoice that the kingdom of Christ is 
advanced, whether by a Presbyterian, an Episcopalian, a Baptist, an Inde- 
pendent, or a Methodist; compare Phil. i. 18. 41. Whosoever shall give you a 
cup, ¥c. None are so humble in the kingdom of Christ as not to be able to do 
good, and none in circumstances so poor as may not shew attachment to Him. 

‘heir feeblest service will be accepted, and acts of love that may be forgotten 
by man, will be remembered By Him and rewarded in heaven. 44—46. Jheir 
worm. ‘This figure is clearly taken from Jsa. Ixvi. 24. In describing the great 
prosperity of the kingdom of the Messiah, Isaiah says that the people of God 
shall go forth, and look upon the carcases of men who have transgressed against 
God. Their enemies shall be overcome. They shall be slain. ‘The people of 
God shall triumph. The figure is taken from heaps of the dead slain in battle ; 
and the prophet says that the number shall be so great that their worm—the 
worm feeding on the dead—shall not die, shall live long,—as long as there are 
carcases to be devoured; and that the fire which was used to burn the bodies 
of the dead shall continue long to burn, and shall not be extinguished till they 
are consumed. The figure, therefore, denotes great misery, and certain and 
terrible destruction. In these verses it is applied to the state beyond the 
grave, and is intended to denote that the destruction of the wicked will be 
| awful, widespread, and eternal. 49. Every one shall be salted with fire. Per- 
haps no passage in the New Testament has given more perplexity to com- 
mentators than this; and it may be impossible now to fix its precise meaning. 
Probably it has no reference at allto future punishment; and the difficulty of 
interpreting it has arisen from supposing it connected with the 48th verse, or 
given as a reason for what is said in that verse, rather than considering it as 
designed to illustrate the general design of the passage. ‘The main scope of the 
passage was not to discourse of future punishment; that is brought in inci- 
dentally. The chief object of the passage was, Ist. To teach them that other 
men, not with them, might be true Cnregane, ver. 38,39. 2nd. That they should 
be disposed to look favourably upon the slightest evidence that they might 
be, ver. 41. 3rd. That they ought to avoid giving offence to such feeble and 
obscure Christians, ver. 42. 4th, That every thing calculated to give offence, 
or to dishonour religion, should be removed, ver. 43; and 5th. That every thing 
which would endanger their salvation should be sacrificed; that they shoul 
deny themselves, and practise all self-denials, in order to obtain eternal life. 
In this way they would be preserved to eternal life. The word “ fire” here, 
therefore, denotes self-denials, sacrifices, trials, in keeping ourselves from the 
gratification of the flesh; as if he had said, ‘“ Look at the sacrifice on the altar ; 
it is an offering to God, about to be presented to him. Itis sprinkled with salt, 
emblematic of purity, of preservation, and of fitting it, therefore, for a sacrifice. 
So you are devoted to God; you are sacrifices, victims, offerings to him in his 
service. ‘T’o make you acceptable offerings, every thing must be done to pre- 
serve you from sin, to purify you, and to make you fit offerings. Self-denials, 
subduing the lusts, enduring trials, removing offences, are the proper preserya- 
tives in the service of God. Doing this, you will be acceptable offerings, and 
be saved; without this, you will be unfit for his eternal service, and will be 
lost.” 50. Lost its saltiness, that is, if it has become insipid, tasteless, or lost 
its preserving properties. The salt used in this country is a chemical com- 
pound—muriate of soda, and if the saltness were lost, and it were to lose its 
savour, there would be nothing remaining. It enters into the very nature of 
the substance. In Eastern countries, however, the salt used was impure, 
mingled with vegetable and earthy substances; so that it might lose the whole 
of its saltness, and a considerable quantity of earthy matter remain. ‘This was 
good for nothing, except that it was used, as it is said, to place in paths or walks 
as we use viayen This kind of salt is still common in the East. Have salt in 
yourselves. Have the preserving, purifying principle always—the principle of 
denying yourselves, of BUDBECBSINE pride, ambition, contention, &c., and thus 
you will te an acceptable offering to God. Have peace. Avoid contention and 
quarreliing, struggling for places, honours, and office, and seek each other's 
welfare, and religion will be honoured and preserved in the world, 


Cuar. X.—20. A hundred fold. A hundred times as much. Jn this time— 
in this life. In the time that he forsakes all. Houses, ¥c. This cannot _be taken 
literally, as promising a hundred times as many mothers, sisters, Sc. It means, 
evidently, that the loss shall be a hundred times compensated, or made up, or 
that in the possession of religion we have a hundred times the value of all that 
we forsake. This consists in the pardon of sin, in the favour of God, in peace 
of conscience, in support in trials and in death, and in raising up friends in the 
| place of those who are left,—spiritual brethren, and sisters, and mothers, &c. 
; And this corresponds to the experience of all who ever became Christians. 
| At the same time it is true that godliness is profitable for all things, having 
) the promise of the life that is, as well as of that which is to come. he favour 
of God is the security for every blessing. Obedience to his law secures in- 
dustry, temperance, earl economy, prudence, health, and the confidence of 
the world, —all indispensable to what is called success in life, and all connected 
commonly with success. Thongh the wicked sometimes prosper, yet the surest 
way ef prosperity is to fear God, and keep his commandments. ‘Thus will all 
needed blessings descend on us here, and eternal blessings hereafter. With 
| persecutions, Persecutions, or the contempt of the world, and other sufferings 
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on account of their religion, they must meet. Jesus did not conceal this; but 
he consoled them. Heassured them that amidst these, or perhaps it should be 
rendered ‘after’ these, they should find friends and comfort. It is well to bear 
trial if God be our friend. With these promises of the Bible in our hand, we 
may hail persecutions, and thank God that, amidst so many sorrows, he has 
furnished such superabundant consolation. 46 As he went out of Jericho. 
This was a large town about eight miles west of the Jordan, and about nine- 
teen miles north-east from Jerusalem. Near to it the Israelites crossed the 
Jordan on entering into the land of Canaan, Jos. iii. 16. It was the first city 
taken by Joshua, who destroyed it to the foundation, and pronounced a curse 
on him who should rebuild it. Jos. vi. 20, 21, 26. This curse was literally 
fulfilled in the days of Ahab, nearly five hundred years after, 1 Ain. xvi. 34; 
other references are made to it in 2 Kin. ii. 5, 21. In point of size it was second 
only to Jerusalem. It was sometimes called the city of palm trees, from there 
being many palms in the vicinity: a few of them still remain, 2 Chr. xxviii. 15; 
Jud. i. 16; iti. 13. At this place died Herod, Mat. ii. 19. It is now a small, 
wretched village, called Riha, or Rab, situated on the ruins of the ancient city, 
or as some think, three or four miles east of it. There are perhaps fifty houses, 
of rough stone, with roofs of bushes and mud, and the population, two or three 
hundred in number, is entirely Mohammedan. 


Cuap. XI.—22. Have faih in God. Literally, Have thefaith of God. This 
may mean, have strong faith, or have confidence in God; a strong belief that 
he is able to accomplish things that appear most difficult, with infinite ease, as 
the fig tree was made to wither by a word. 


Cuap. XII.—41. Sat over against, opposite to, in full sight of. 
This was in the court of the women; see note on ch. xiii. ver. 1. In that court 
were fixed a number of places or coffers, made with a large open mouth in the 
shape of a trumpet, for the purpose of receiving the offerings of the people; 
and the money thus contributed was devoted to the service of the temple,—to 
incense, sacrifices, &c. 


Cuar. XIII.—1. As hewent out of the temple. Temple, see notes on Afat. xxi. 
The word temple was given not merely to the sacred edifice or house itself, but 
to all the numerous chambers, courts, and rooms connected with it, on the top 
of mount Moriah. The temple itself was a small edifice, and was surrounded 
‘by courts and chambers half a mile in circumference. Into the sacred edifice 
itself our Saviour never went. The high priest only went into the holy of 
holies, and that but once a year; and none but priests were permitted to enter 
into the holy place. The Saviour was neither; he was of the tribe of Judah, 
and he consequently was allowed to enter no farther than the other Israelites 
into the temple. The works that he is said to have performed in the temple 
are, therefore, to be understood as having been done in the courts surrounding 
it. There were several such courts: the court of the Gentiles, so called be- 
cause Gentiles might come into it, but durst go no farther; the court of the 
women, so called because women might advance thus far, but no farther,—here 
was the treasury where the poor widow cast in her all; it was in this court also 
that the Jews commonly adit at Besides these, was the court of the 
Israelites, because all the males of the Jews might advance there; and the court 
of the priests, because there the priests conducted the daily service of the 
sanctuary. What manner of stones. The temple was erected on mount Moriah. 
The space on the summit of the mount was not, however, large enough for the 
buildings necessary to be erected; it was therefore enlarged by building high 

_ walls from the valley below, and filling up the space within. One of these 
walls was six hundred feet in height. ‘The stones above referred to were those 
used in the building of the temple; the blocks were of white marble, and of 
prodigious size. Josephus says, some of them were fifty feet long, twenty-four 
feet broad, and sixteen in thickness. The prophecy of our Lord, that ‘ there 
shall not be left here one stone upon another, that shall not be thrown down,” 
has been fearfully fulfilled to the very letter ; for the mosque of Omar, entirely 
a Moslem building, stands upon the rock Moriah, probably on the very spot 
occupied by the temple. But some of the stones of the wall rising up from the 
valley, and forming a support for the buildings connected with the temple, still 
remain. ‘We counted ten courses of these massy stones one above another. 
One of them measured fifteen feet long by three broad; another was eight feet 
square; others farther south were twenty-four feet long. There are also the sin- 
gular traces of an ancient arch, which Professor Robinson had discovered to be 
the remains of the bridge from the temple to mount Zion, mentioned frequently 
by Josephus as a work of the highest antiquity. ‘he stones in the temple 
wall, that form the spring of this ancient bridge, are of enormous size. ‘The dis- 
covery of the arch itself goes to prove that the large stones, in the wall reterred 
to as still existing, are really the work of Jewish hands, and the remains of the 
outer wall of the temple of Solomon.’ See Bonar and M‘Cheyne’s Narrative. 
32. Neither the Son. Vhis text has always presented serious difficulties. But 
there is no more difficulty in it than that in Luke ii, 52, where it is said that 
Jesus increased in wisdom and knowledge. He had a human nature. He grew 
as aman in knowledge. As aman his knowledge must be finite; for the facul- 
ties of the human soul are not infinite. As a man he often spoke, reasoned 
inquired, felt, feared, read, learned, ate, drank, and walked. Why are not all 
these, which impl 
are not these as aj 
time of a future event, especially when that time must be made known by God, 
and when he chose that the man Christ Jesus should grow, and think, and 
speak asaman? The truth is we cannot understand many things which relate 
to the mysterious union of his divine and human nature, and should not far- 
ther presume to pry into them.—7Z’. Scott. ‘The Son is here considered as the 
prophet sent into the world to reveal his Father’s will; and, therefore, as deli- 
vering to the world, not what the Logos knew or taught, but what the Spirit 
ot God revealed to him,’ (Jno. ili. 34, 35; Vv. 205 xii. 493 xiv. 10.)—Whitby. * This 
he speaks in his human nature and in his prophetic capacity. This point was 
not made known to him by the Spirit, nor was he commissioned to reveal it.’— 
Bishop Porteus. = 


Cuar. XIV.—3. Ointment. 
meaning. This was a 
liquid. Of spikenard. " 


t. This word does not convey quite the proper 
erfume used only to give a pleasant odour, and was 
I . ‘The nard, from which this perfume was made, is a plant 
of the East Indies, with a small slender stalk, and a heavy thick root. And she 
brake the box. This may mean no more than that she broke the seal of the box, 
so that it could be poured out. Boxes of perfumes are often sealed or made 
fast by wax, to prevent the perfume from acpasiue. 32. Geth 
ee 


: ; thsemane. See note 
on Matthew xxvi. 36, 41. It is enough. gihere has been much difficulty in deter- 
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that he was a man—that as a man he was not infinite—why | 
ifficult as the want of knowledge respecting the particular | 


Nt or perhaps rather a wreath; 
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mining the meaning of this phrase. Campbell translates it, “all is over,” that 
is, the time when you could have been of service to me is gone by. They might 
have aided him by watching for him when they were sleeping, but now the time 
was past, and he was already, as it were, in the hands of his enemies. It is not 
improbable, however, that after his agony, sometime elapsed before Judas came, 
He had required them to watch, that is, to keep awake during that season of 
agony; after that they might have been suffered to sleep while Jesus watched 
alone. As he saw Judas approach he may have roused them, saying, ‘It is suf- 
ficient; as much repose has been taken as is allowable; the enemy is near, and 
the Son of man is about to be betrayed.’ 


Cuap. XV.—16. Called Pretorium. The hall where the pretor or Roman 
governor sat to adminster justice. 17. They clothed him with purple. Matthew 
says, a scarlet robe. ‘he ancients gave the name purple to any colour that 
had a mixture of red in it, whence these different colours might be sometimes 
called by the same name. As we cannot suppose that Pilate put on him a new 
and splendid robe, we must suppose that this was one which had been worn, 
and east off as useless, and was now employed to array the Son of God, as an 
object of ridicule and scorn! Platted, here, means woven together—a crown, 
thorns are of that species of shrubs that has sharp 
points of very hard wood. 43. Joseph, an honourable counsellor. A distin- 
guished man, who probably held a high office among the Jews, as one of their 
great council, or a Jewish senator. ‘The word honourable here is not a mere 
title of office, but is given in reference to his personal character, as bein 
a man of integrity, and blameless life. Waited for the kingdom of Cod 
Waited for, or expected, the coming of the Messiah. But this expression 
means more than an indefinite expectation that the Messiah would come, for 
all the Jews expected that. It implies that he believed Jesus to be the Mes- 
siah, and that he had waited for him, to build up the kingdom of God; and 
this agrees with what John says, ch. xix. 38, that he was a aecipl of Jesus, 
but secretly, for fear of the Jews. He had retained his secret belief in the 
hope that Jesus would be proclaimed and treated as the Messiah, and then 
he probably proposed openly to acknowledge his attachment to him. But 
God called him to a public profession of attachment in a different manner, and 
gave this distinguished man grace to evince it. So men often delay a pro- 
fession of attachment to Christ. They cherish a secret love; they indulge 
a hope in the mercy of God; but they conceal it for fear of man. Whereas 
God requires that the attachment should be made known. He that is ashamed 
of me, said the Saviour, and of my words, before men, of him shall the Son 
of man be ashamed, when he shall come in the glory of his Father and of 
the holy angels. Those who love the Saviour have no right to hide their 
light under a bushel. As soon as they have evidence, satisfactory to their 
own mind, that they are Christians, or have a prevalent belief, after faithful 
examination, that they truly love God, and depend on the Lord Jesus for sal- 
vation, so soon are they bound to profess Christ before men. This is the com- 
mand of God, and this is the way of peace. None have the prospect of comfort 
in religion, who do not have respect to all of the commandments of God. Went 
in boldly unto Pilate. God had raised up this distinguished counsellor and 
secret disciple for a special and most important vocation. The disciples of 
Jesus had fled, and if they had not, they had no influence with Pilate. nless 
there had been a special ppelicanay to Pilate in bebalf of Jesus, his body would 
have been buried that night in the common grave with the malefactors ; for it 
was a law of the Jews, that the body of an executed man should not remain 


-on the cross on the sabbath, At this critical juncture God called forward this 


secret disciple—this friend of Jesus, though unknown as such to the world, and 
gave him confidence; he dared to express sympathy for the Saviour; he went 
in boldly, and begged the body of Jesus. It needed no small measure of courage 
to do this. Jesus had just been condemned, mocked, spit on, crucified—the 
death of a slave, or the most guilty wretch. ‘lo avow attachment for him now 
was proof of sincere affection ; and the Holy Spirit has thought this worthy of 
special notice: and has set down this bold attachment of a senator for Jesus 
for our imitation. 47 Beheld where he was laid. The affection of these pious 
females never forsook them, in all the trials and sufferings of their Lord. They 
followed him to the cross; they came as near to him as they were permitted 
to come, in his last moments; they followed him when taken down and laid 
in the tomb. The strong, the mighty, the youthful, had fled; but these never 
forsook him, even in his deepest humiliation. ‘This is the nature of true love. 
It is strongest in such scenes. While professed attachment will abound in 
prosperity, and live most in sunshine, it is only genuine love that will go into 
the dark shades of adversity, and flourish there. In scenes of poverty, want, 
affliction, and death, it shews its genuineness. That which lives there is 


genuine; that which turns away from such scenes is spurious. 


Cuapr. XVI.—Shall_be damned. That is, condemned by God, and east off 
from his presence,2 Thes. i. 6—9. It implies that they will be adjudged to be 
guilty by God in the day of judgment, Kom. ii. 12, 16; Mat. xxv. 41; that they 
will deserve to die for ever, Rom. ii. 6, 8; and that they will be cast out into a 
place of woe to all eternity, Mut. xxv. 46. It may be asked how it can be just 
in God to condemn men for ever, for not believing the Gospel. I answer, 
lst. God has a right to appoint his own termsof mercy. 2nd. Man has no claim 
on him for heaven. 3rd. The sinner rejects the offer of salvation knowingly, 
deliberately, and parser ys 4th. He has a special disregard and contempt 
for the Gospel. 5th. His unbelief is produced by the love of sin. 6th. He 
shews by this that he has no love for God, and his law, and for eternity. 7th. 
He slights the objects dearest to God, and most like him; and 8th. He must 
be miserable. A creature who has no confidence in God, who does not believe 
that he is true or worthy of his regard, and who never seeks his favour, must 
be wretched. He rejects God, and he must go into eternity without a Father, 
and without a God; and he has no source of comfort in himself, and must die 
for ever. ‘There is no being in eternity but God that can make man happy; 
and without his favour the sinner must be wretched. Thus the condition o: 
the man who will not believe is awful indeed. The Son of God has declared 
that he shall be damned. He will judge the world, and there is none that can 
deliver out of his hand. No excuse will be allowed for not believing. Unless 
a man has faith, he must be lost for ever. This is the solemn assurance of the 
whole Bible; and in view of this awful declaration of the merciful Redeemer, 
how sad is the condition of him who has no confidence in Jesus, and who has 
never looked to him for eternal life! And how important, that without delay 
he should seek peace with God, and possess that faith which is connected 
a See life, and which, blessed be his name, God is ready to bestow, 
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GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE, 
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PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


SACRIFICE. 


WE are now entering into the labours of another evangelist ; his name Luke; which some take to be a contraction of Lucilius; born at Antioch, so St. Jerome; 
some think the only one of all the penmen of the Scripture that was not of the seed of Israel. He was a Jewish proselyte, and, as some conjecture, converted 
to Christianity by the ministry of St. Paul, at Antioch; and after his coming into Macedonia, Acts xvi. 10, he was his constant companion. He had employed 
himself in the study and practice of physic; hence Paul calls him Luke the beloved physician, Col. iv. 14. And some of the pretended ancients tell you he was 
2 painter, and drew a picture of the Virgin Mary. But Dr. Whitby thinks there is nothing certain to the contrary, and that therefore it is probable he was one 
of the seventy disciples, and a follower of Christ when he was here upon earth; and if so, he was a native Israelite: and I see not what can be objected against 
this, except some uncertain traditions of the ancients, which we can build nothing upon, and against which may be opposed the testimonies of Origen and 
Epiphanius, who both say that he was one of the seventy disciples. He is supposed to have written this Gospel when he was associated with St. Paul in his 
travels, and by direction from him; and some think this is the brother whom Paul speaks of, 2 Cor, viii. 18, “‘ whose praise is in the Gospel throughout all the 
churches of Christ;” as if the meaning of it were, that he was celebrated in all the churches for writing this Gospel; and that St. Paul means this, when he 
speaks sometimes of his Gospel, as Rom. ii. 16; but there is no ground at all for that. Dr. Cave observes, that his way and manner of writing is accurate and 
exact, his style polite and elegant, sublime and lofty, yet perspicuous ; and that he expresseth himself in a vein of purer Greek than is to be found in the other 
writers of the holy story: thus he relates divers things more copiously than the other evangelists; and thus he especially treats of those things which relate 
to the priestly office of Christ. It is uncertain where, or about what time, this Gospel was written; some think it was written in Achaia, during his travels 
with Paul, seventeen years (twenty-two years say others) after Christ’s ascension; others, that it was written at Rome, a little before he wrote his history of the 
Acts of the Apostles, (which is a continuation of this,) when he was there with Paul, while he was a prisoner, and preaching in his own hired house, with which 
the history of the Acts concludes; and then Paul saith only Luke was with him, 2 Tim. iv. 11. When he was under that voluntary confinement with Paul, he 
had leisure to compile these two histories;—and many excellent writings the church has been indebted to a prison for ;—if so, it was written about twenty- 
seven years after Christ’s ascension, and about the fourth year of Nero. Jerome saith he died when he was eighty-four years of age, and was never married. 
Some write, that he suffered martyrdom; but if he did, where and when is uncertain. Nor indeed is there much more credit to be given to the Christian 
traditions concerning the writers of the New Testament than to the Jewish traditions concerning those of the Old Testament. 
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The narrative which this evangelist gives us, or rather God by him, of the life of Christ, 
begins earlier than either Matthew or Mark. We have reason to thank God for them 
all, as we have for all the gifts and graces of Christ’s ministers, which in one, make up 
what is wanting in the other, while all put together make a harmony. In this chapter 
we have, I. Luke's preface to his Gospel, or his epistle dedicatory to his friend 
Theophilus, ver. 1—4. II. The prophecy and history of the conception of John 
Baptist, who was Christ’s forerunner, ver. 5—25. III. The annunciation of the Virgin 
Mary, or the notice given to her that she should be the mother of the Messiah, 
ver. 26—38. IV. The interview between Mary the mother of Jesus, and Elisabeth 
the mother of John, when they were both with child of those pregnant births, and the 
prophecies they both uttered upon that occasion, ver. 39-56. V. The birth and 
circumcision of John Baptist, six months before the birth of Christ, ver. 57—66. 
VI. Zacharias’ song of praise, in thankfulness for the birth of John, and in prospect 
of the birth of Jesus, ver. 67—79. VII. A short account of John Baptist’s infancy, 
ver. 80. And these do more than give us an entertaining narrative; they will lead 
us into the understanding of the mystery of godliness—‘‘God manifest in the flesh.” 


ORASMUCH as many have 
taken in hand to set forth 
in order a declaration of 
those things which are most 
= surely believed among us, 
re 2 Even as they delivered 
&<~)them unto us, which from 
PU the beginning were eye- 
Tc) Witnesses, and ministers of 
RYO D°G the word; 3 It seemed 
good to me also, having had perfect understanding 
of all things from the very first, to write unto thee | 
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in order, most excellent Theophilus, 4 That thou 
mightest know the certainty of those things, wherein 
thou hast been instructed. 


Complimental prefaces and dedications, the language of ceo ng and the 
food and fuel of pride, are justly condemned by the wise aud good; but it doth 
not therefore follow that such as are ciaotal: and instructive are to be run 
down; such is this here, in which St. Luke dedicates his Gospel to his friend 
Theophilus, not as to his patron, though he was aman of honour, to protect 
it, but as to his pupil to learn it, and hold it fast. It is not certain who this 
Theophilus was; the name signifies ‘A friend of God;’ and some think it 
doth not mean any particular person, but every one that is a lover of God; and 
Dr. Hammond quotes some of the ancients understanding it so. And then 
it teaches us, that those who are truly lovers of God will heartily welcome 
the Gospel of Christ; the design and tendency of which is to bring us to God. 
But it is rather to be understood of some particular person, probably a magis- 
trate; because Luke gives him here the same title of respect which St. Paul 
gave to Festus the governor, kpdétvore, Acts xxvi. 25, which we there translate, 
‘most noble Festus ;” and here, “ most excellent Theophilus.” Note, Religion 
doth not destroy civility and good manners, but teaches us, according to the 
usages of our country, to ‘‘ give honour to them to whom honour is due.” Now 
observe here, ‘| 

I. Why St. Luke wrote this Gospel. It is certain he was moved by the Holy 
Ghost, not only to the writing, but in the writing of it; but in both he was 
moved as a reasonable creature, and not as a mere machine; and he was made 
to consider, ‘ 

First. That the things he wrote of were things that were “most surely 
believed among ” all Christians, and therefore things which they ought to be 
instructed in, that they may know what they believe; and things which ought 
to be transmitted to posterity, who are as much concerned in them as we are; 
and in order to that, to be committed to writing, which is the surest way of 
conveyance to the ages to come. He will not write about things of doubtful 
disputation—things about which Christians may safely differ from one another, 
and hesitate within themselves; but the things which are, and ought to be, 
‘most surely believed,” apequers merAnpopopyeva; the things which were per- 
formed, so some, which Christ and his apostles did, and did with such cireum- 
stances as gave a full assurance that they were really done; so that they have 
gained an established lasting credit. Note, Though it is not the foundation 
of our faith, yet it is a support to it, that the articles of our creed are things 


‘ 
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that have been long “most surely believed.” he doctrine of Christ is what 
thousands of the wisest and best of men have ventured their souls upon, with 
the greatest assurance and satisfaction. ‘ : 

Secondly. That it was requisite there should be a declaration made in order 
of those things—thae the history of the life of Christ should be methodized 
and committed to writing, for the greater certainty of the conveyance. When | 
things are put in order, we know the better where to find them for our own 
use, and how to keep them for the benefit of others. , ; 

Thirdly. Chat there were many who had undertaken to publish narratives | 
of the life of Christ; many well-meaning people that designed well, and did | 
well; and what they published had done good, though not done by Divine 
inspiration, nor so well done as might be, nor intended for perpetuity. Note, | 
1. Ihe labours of others in the Gospel of Christ, if faithful and honest, we 
ought to commend and encourage, and not to despise, though chargeable with 
many deficiencies. 2. Others’ services to Christ must not be reckoned to 
supersede ours, but rather to quicken them. ; 

Fourthly. That the truth of the things he had to write was confirmed by the 
concurring testimony of those that were competent and unexceptionable 
witnesses of them; what had been published in writing already, and what he 
was now about to publish, agreed with that which had been delivered by word 
of mouth, over and over, by those ‘‘who from_the beginning were eye- 
witnesses and ministers of the word,” ver. 2. Note, 1. The apostles were 
“‘ministers of the word” of Christ, who is the Word, so some understand it, 
or, of the doctrine of Christ; they, having received it themselves, ministered 
it to others, 1 Jno. i. 1. They had not a Gospel to make as masters, but 
a Gospel to preach as ministers. 2. The ministers of the word were eye- 
witnesses of the things which they preached, and, which is also included, 
ear-witnesses ; they did themselves hear the doctrine of Christ, and see his 
miracles, and had them not by report, at second-hand; and therefore could 
not but speak with the greatest assurance the things they had seen and heard. 
Acts iv. 20. 3. They were so from the beginning of Christ’s ministry, ver. 2. 
He had his disciples with him when he wrought his first miracle, Jno. ii. 113 
they “ companied with him all the time that he went in and out among them,” 
Acts i. 21; so that they not only heard and saw all that which was sufficient 
to confirm their faith, but if there had been any thing to shock it, they had 
opportunity to discover it. 4. The written Gospel which we have to this day 
exactly agrees with the Gospel that was preached in the first days of the 
chureh. 5. That he himself hada “ perfect understanding of” the “things” 
he wrote of “from the first,” ver. 3. Some think here is a tacit reflection upon 
those that had written before him, that they had not a ‘‘ perfect understanding ” 
of what they wrote; and therefore, “here am I, send me;” — facit indignatio 
versum,— my wrath impels my pen;’ or rather, without reflecting on them, 
he asserts his own ability for this undertaking: “it seemed good to me,” 
having attained to the exact knowledge “of all things,” avwéev,—‘ from above,’ 
so I think it should be rendered; for if he meant the same with ‘from the 
beginning,” ver. 2, as our translation intimates, he would have used the same 
word. ist. He had diligently searched into these things, had followed after 
them, so the word is, as the Old Testament prophets are said to have 
“inquired and searched diligently,” 1 Pet.i.10. He had not taken things so 
easily and superficially as others who had written before him, but made it his 
business to inform himself concerning particulars. 2nd. He had received his 
intelligence not only by tradition, as others had done, but by revelation; con- 
firming that tradition, and securing him from any error or mistake in the 
recording of it. He sought it from above, so the word intimates, and from 
thence he had it; thus, like Elihu, he fetched his knowledge from afar. He 
wrote his history, as Moses wrote his, of things reported by tradition, but 
ratified by inspiration. 3rd. He could therefore say that he had a “ perfect 
understanding ” of these things ; he knew them, axp:Bws,—‘ accurately, exactly.’ 
* Now having received this from above, it seemed good to me to communicate 
it: for such a talent as this ought not to be buried.’ 

Il. Observe why he sent it to Theophilus. ‘1 wrote unto thee these things in 
order, not that thou mayest give reputation to the work, but that thou mayest | 
be edified by it;’ ver. 4, “that thou mightest know the certainty of those 
things wherein thou hast been instructed.” 1. It is implied, that he had | 
been instructed in these things either before his baptism or since, or both, 
according to the rule, Mat. xxviii. 19, 20. Probably Luke had baptized him, 
and knew how well instructed he was; 7epi dv xarnx74ys,—‘ concerning which 
thou hast been catechized;’ so the word is; the most knowing Christians 
began with being catechized. Theophilus wasa person of quality, perhaps 
of noble birth; and so much the more pains should be taken with Suok? when 
they are young, to teach them the principles of the oracles of God, that they 
may be fortified against the temptations, and furnished for the opportunities 
of a high condition in the world. 2. It was intended that he should “know the 
certainty of those things,” should understand them more clearly, and believe 
them more firmly. There is a certainty in the Gospel of Christ, there is that 
in it, which we may build upon. And those who have been well instructed 
in the things of God when they were young, should afterwards give diligence 
to know the certainty of those things; to know not only what we believe, but 
why we believe it; that we may be able to “give a reason of the hope that 


is in us.” 

HERE was in the days of 
Herod, the king of Judea, 
a certain priest named 


}, the daughters of Aaron, and 
7 her name was Elisabeth. 

were both 
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ing in all the command- 


es of the Lord blameless. 7 
And they had no child, because that Elisabeth was 
barren, and they both were now well stricken in 


years. 8 And it came to pass, that while he 
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executed the priest’s office before God in the order 
of his course, 9 According to the custom of the 


| priest’s office, his lot was to burn incense when he 


went into the temple of the Lord. 10 And the 
whole multitude of the people were praying without 
at the time of incense. 11 And there appeared 
unto him an angel of the Lord standing on the right 
side of the altar of incense. 12 And when Zacharias 
saw him, he was troubled, and fear fell upon him. 
13 But the angel said unto him, Fear not, Zacharias : 
for thy prayer 1s heard; and thy wife Elisabeth shall 
bear thee a son, and thou shalt call his name John. 
14 And thou shalt have joy and gladness; and 
many shall rejoice at his birth. 15 For he shall 
be great in the sight of the Lord, and shall drink 
neither wine nor strong drink ; and he shall be filled 
with the Holy Ghost, even from his mother’s womb. 
16 And many of the children of Israel shall he turn 
to the Lord their God. 17 And he shall go before 
him in the spirit and power of Elias, to turn the 
hearts of the fathers to the children, and the dis- 
obedient to the wisdom of the just ; to make ready 
a people prepared for the Lord. 18 And Zacharias 
said unto the angel, Whereby shall I know this? for 
T am an old man, and my wife well stricken in years. 
19 And the angel answering said unto him, I am 
Gabriel, that stand in the presence of God; and am 
sent to speak unto thee, and to shew thee these 
glad tidings. 20 And, behold, thou shalt be dumb, 
and not able to speak, until the day that these 
things shall be performed, because thou believest not 
my words, which shall be fulfilled in their season. 
21 And the people waited for Zacharias, and mar- 
velled that he tarried so long in the temple. 22 
And when he came out, he could not speak unto 
them: and they perceived that he had seen a vision 
in the temple: for he beckoned unto them, and 
remained speechless. 23 And it came to pass, that, 
as soon as the days of his ministration were accom- 
plished, he departed to his own house. 24 And 
after those days his wife Elisabeth conceived, and 
hid herself five months, saying, 25 Thus hath the 
Lord dealt with me in the days wherein he looked 
on me, to take away my reproach among men. 


The two preceding evangelists had agreed to begin the Gospel with the 
baptism of John, and his ministry, which commenced about six months before 
our Saviour’s public ministry; (and now things were near a crisis, six months 
was a deal of time, which before was but alittle;) and therefore this evangelist, 
designing to give a more particular account than had been given of our 
Saviour’s conception and birth, determines to do so of John Baptist; for in 
both he was his harbinger and forerunner, the morning star to the Sun of 
Righteousness; not only because it is commonly reckoned asatisfaction and 
entertainment to know something of the original extraction and early days of 
those who afterwards prove great men, but because in the beginning of these 
there were many things miraculous, and presages of what they afterwards 
proved ; in these verses our inspired historian begins as early as the conception 
of John Baptist. Now observe here, 

First. The account given of his parents 
Herod the king,” who was a foreigner, and a de uty for the Romans, who had 
lately made Judeea a province of the empire. This is taken notice of to shew 
that the sceptre was quite departed from Judah, and therefore now was the 
time for Shiloh to come, aeccording to Jacob’s prophecy, Gen. xlix. 10. The 
family of David was now sunk, when it was to rise and flourish again in the 
Messiah. Note, None ought to despair of the reviving and flourishing of 
religion, even then when ciyil liberties are lost; Israel is enslaved, yet then 

. 


ver. 5; they lived “in the days of 
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comes the glory of Israel. Now the father of John Baptist was a priest, a son of 
Aaron, his name Zacharias. No families in the world were ever so honoured 
of God as those of Aaron and David; with one was*made the covenant of 

riesthood, with the other that of royalty; they had both forfeited their 

onour, yet the Gospel again puts honour upon both in their latter days; on 
that of Aaron in John Baptist, on that of David in Christ; and then they were 
both extinguished and lost. Christ was of David's house, his forerunner of 
Aaron’s, for his priestly agency and influence opened the way to his kingly 
authority and dignity. ‘This Zacharias was “ of the course of Abia:” when in 
David's time the family of Aaron was multiplied, he divided them into twenty- 
four courses, for the more regular performance of their office, that it might 
never be either neglected, for want of hands, or engrossed by a few. ‘The 
eighth of those was that of Abia, 1 Chr. xxiv. 10, who was descended from 
Eleazar, Aaron’s eldest son. But Dr. Lightfoot suggests that many of the 
families of the priests were lost in the captivity; so that after their return 
they took in those of other families, but retaining the names of the heads of 
the respective courses. The wife of this Zacharias was of the daughters 
of Aaron too, and her name Elisabeth, the very same name with Elisheba the 
wife of Aaron, Hx. yi. 23. The priests, Josephus saith, were very careful to 
marry within their own family, that they might maintain the dignity of the 
priesthood, and keep it without mixture. Now that which is observed con- 
cerning Zacharias and Elisabeth is, 

1, That they were a very religious couple, ver. 6, ‘they were both righteous 
before God;” they were so in his sight whose judgment we are sure ‘is 
according to truth;” they were sincerely and really so. ‘They are righteous 
indeed that are so before God, as Noah in his generation, Gen. vii.1. They 
approved themselves to him, and he was graciously pleased to accept them. 
It is a happy thing when those that are joined to each other in marriage are 
both joined to the Lord. And it is especially requisite that the priest's, the 
Lord’s ministers, should with their yoke-fellows be righteous before God, 
that they may be examples to the flock, and rejoice their hearts. “They walked 
in all the commandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless.” Ist. Their 
being “righteous before God” was evidenced by the course and tenor of their 
conversations; they shewed it, not by their talk, but by their works; by the 
way they walked in, and the rule they walked by. 2nd. They were of a piece 
with themselves, for their devotions and their conversations agreed: they 
walked not only in the “ordinances of the Lord,” which related to Divine 
worship, but “in the commandments of the Lord,” which have reference to all 
the instances of a good conversation, and must be regarded. 3rd. They were 
universal in their obedience, not that they never did in any thing come short of 
their duty, but it was their constant care and endeavour to come up to it. 
4th. Herein though they were not sinless, yet they were blameless; nobody could 
charge them with any open, scandalous sin; they lived honestly and inoffensively, 
as ministers and their families are in a special manner concerned to do, that 
the ministry be not blamed in their blame. 

2. That they had been long childless, ver. 7. “ Children are a heritage of the 
Lord ;” but there are many of his heirs in a married state, that yet are denied 
this heritage; they are valuable, desirable blessings; yet many there are who 
are “righteous before God,’ and if they had children would bring them up in 
his fear, that yet are not thus blessed; while the “‘ men of this world are full of 
children,” Psa. xvii. 14; “and send forth their little ones like a flock,” Job xxi. 11. 
“ Elisabeth was barren;” and they began to despair of ever having children, 
for “they were both now well stricken in years,” when the women that have 
been most fruitful leave off bearing. Many eminent persons were born of 
mothers that had been Jong childless, as Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Samson, Samuel, 
and so here John Baptist, to make their birth the more remarkable, and the 
blessing of it the more valuable to their parents; and to shew that when God 
keeps his people long waiting for a mercy, he sometimes is pleased to recom- 
pense them for their patience, by doubling the worth of it when it comes. 

Secondly. The appearing of an angel to his father Zacharias, as he was 
ministering in the temple, ver. 8, 11. Zacharias the prophet was the last of the 
Old Testament that was conversant with angels, and Zacharias the priest 
the first in the New Testament. Observe, 

1, How Zacharias was employed in the service of God, ver. 8: ‘* He executed 
the priest’s office before God in the order of his course ;” it was his week of 
waiting, and he was upon duty. Though his family was not built up, or made 
to grow, yet he made conscience of doing the work of his own place and day. 
Though we have not desired mercies, yet we must keep close to enjoined 
services; and, in our diligent and constant attendance on them, we may hope 
that mercy and comfort will come at last. Now it fell to Zacharias’s lot to 
burn incense morning and evening for that week of his waiting; as other ser- 
vices fell to other priests by lot likewise. The services were directed by lot, 
that some might not decline them, and others engross them, and that, the 
disposal of the lot being from the Lord, they might have the satisfaction of a 

ivine call to the work. This was not the high priest’s burning incense on the 
day of atonement, as some have fondly nna} and thought by that to find 
out the time of our Saviour’s birth; but it is plain it was the burning of the 
daily incense at the altar of incense, ver. 11; which was in the temple, ver. 9; 
notin the most holy place, into which the high priest entered. The Jewssay that 
one and the same priest burned not incense twice in all his days, there were such 
amultitude of them; at least, never more than one week. It is very probable 
that this was upon the sabbath day, because there was a multitude of people 
attending, ver. 10; which ordinarily was not on a week day; and thus God 
usually puts honour upon his own day. And then, if, as Dr. Lightfoot reckons, 
with the help of the Jewish calendars, that this course of Abia fell on the 
seventeenth day of the third month, the month Sivan, answering to part of 
May and part of June, it is worth observing that the portions of the law and 
the ay which were read this day in the synagogues were very agreeable 
to that which was doing in the temple, namely, the law of the Nazarites, 
Num. yi., and the conception of Samson, Jud. xiii. 

While Zacharias was burning incense in the temple, “the whole multitude 
of the people were praying without,” ver. 10. Dr. Lightfoot saith there were 
constantly in the temple, at the hour of prayer, the priests of that course that 
then served ; and if it were the sabbath day, those of that course also that had 
been in waiting the week before; and the Levites that served under the priests, 
and the men of the station, as the rabbins call them, who were the repre- 
sentatives of the people, in putting their hands upon the head of the sacrifices ; 
and many besides, who, moved by devotion, left their employments for that 
time, to be present at the service of God, and those would make up a great 
multitude, especially on sabbaths and feast days. Now these all addressed them- 
selves to their devotions, (in mental prayer, for their voice was not heard,) when 
by the tinkling of a bell 
incense. Now observe here, Ist. That the true Israel of God always were a 
praying people; and prayer is the great and principal piece of service by 
which we give honour to God, and fetch in favours from him, and keep up our 
communion with him. 2nd. That then when ritual and ceremonial appoint- 
ments were in full force, as this of burning incense, yet moral and spiritual 
duties were required to go along bed r ema and were principally looked at. 
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David knew that when he was at a distance from the altar, his prayer might 
be heard without incense, for it might be directed before God as incense, 
Ps. exli. 2; but when he was compassing the altar, the incense could not be 
accepted without prayer, no more than the shell without the kernel. 3rd. That 
it is not enough for us to be where God is worshipped, if our hearts do not 
join in the worship, and go along with the minister in all the parts of it. If he 
‘burn the incense never so well, in the most pertinent, judicious, lively ae, 
if we be not at the same time praying in concurrence with him, what will it 
availus? 4th. All the prayers we offer up to God here, in his courts, are 
acceptable and successful only in virtue of the incense of Christ’s interces- 
sion in the temple of God above. ‘To this usage in the temple service there 
seems to be an allusion, Rev. viii. 1, 3, 4, where we find that “there was silence 
in heaven,” as there was in the temple, “for half an hour,’ while the people 
were silently lifting up their hearts to God in prayer; and that there was an 
angel, the angel of the covenant, who offered up “much incense, with the prayers 
of all saints, before the throne.” We cannot expect an interest in Christ’s 
intercession if we do not pray, and pray with our spirits, and continue in- 
stant in prayer. Nor can we expect that the best of our prayers should 
gain acceptance, and bring in an answer of peace, but through the mediation 
of Christ, who ever lives making intercession. 

2. How, when he was thus employed, he was honoured with a messenger, a 
| special messenger sent from heaven to him, ver. 11; “there appeared unto him 
an angel of the Lord.” Some observe, that we never read of an angel appearing 
in the temple with a message from God, but only this one to Zacharias ; because 
there God had other ways of making known his mind, as the Urim and 
Thummim, and by a still small voice from between the cherubims. But the 
ark and the oracle were wanting in the second temple; and therefore, when an 
express is to be sent to a priest in the temple, an angel was to be employed 
in it, and thereby the Gospel was to be introduced; for that, as the law, was 
given at first very much by “the ministry of angels,” the appearance of which 
we often read of in the Gospels and the Acts, though the design both of the 
law and of the Gospel, when brought to perfection, was to settle another way 
| of correspondence, more spiritual, between God and man. This angel stood 
“on the right side of the altar of incense,” the north side of it, saith Dr, Lightfoot, 
on Zacharias’s right hand; compare this with Zee. iii. 1; where Satan stands at 
the right hand of Joshua the priest, to resist him; but Zacharias has a good 
angel standing at his right hand, to encourage him. Some think this angel 
appeared coming out of the most holy place, which led him to stand at the right 
side of the altar. E 

3. What impression this made upon Zacharias; ver. 12, “ when Zacharias 
saw him,” it was a surprise upon him, even to a degree of terror, for “he was 
troubled, and fear fell upon him,” ver. 12, Though he was righteous before 
God, and blameless in his conversation, yet he could not be without some 
frightful apprehensions at the sight_of one whose visage and surregunding 
lustre spoke him more than human. Ever since man sinned, his mind has been 
unable to bear the glory of such revelations, and his conscience afraid of evil 
tidings brought by them; even Daniel himself could not bear it, Dan. x. 8; 
and for this reason God chooseth to speak to us by men like ourselves, whose 
terror shall not make us afraid. : . 

Thirdly. The message which the angel had to deliver to him, ver. 13. He began 
his message, as angels generally did, with “ Fear not.” Perhaps it had never been 
Zacharias’s lot to burn incense before; and being a very serious, conscientious 
man, we may suppose him full of care to do it well, and perhaps when he saw 
the angel, was afraid lest he came to rebuke him for some mistake or mis- 
carriage; ‘No, saith the angel, “ Fear not;” ‘ I have no ill tidings to bring thee 
from heaven. “Fear not,” but compose thyself, that thou mayest with a sedate 
and even spirit receive the message I have to deliver to thee.’ Let us see what 
that is. 

1. ‘he prayers he has often made shall now receive an answer of peace: 
“Fear not, Zacharias, for thy prayer is heard.” 1st. If he means pepe 
prayer for a son, to build up his family, it must be the prayers he had formerly 
made for that mercy, when he was likely to have children; but we may suppose, 
now he and his wife “were both well stricken in years,” as they had done 
expecting it, so they had done praying for it: like Moses, it sufficeth them, and 
they speak no more to God of that matter, Dew. iii. 26. But God will now, in 
giving this mercy, look a great way back, to the prayers that he had made long 
since, for and with his wife, as Isaac for and with his, Gen.xxv.21. Note, Prayers 
of faith are filed in heaven, and are not forgotten, though the thing prayed for 
is not presently given in. Prayers made when we were young, and coming 
into the world, may be answered when we are old and going out of the world. 
But, 2nd. If he means the prayers he was now making, and offering up with 
his incense, we may suppose those were, according to the duty of his place, for 
the Israel of God and their welfare, and the performance of the promises made 
to them concerning the Messiah and the coming of his kingdom: This prayer of 
thine is now heard; for thy wife shall now shortly conceive him that is to be the 
Messiah’s forerunner. Some of the Jewish writers themselves say that the 
priest, when he burnt incense, prayed for the salvation of the whole world; and 
now that prayer shall be heard. Or, 3rd. In general, the prayers thou now 
makest, and all thy prayers, are accepted of God, and come up for a memorial 
| before him, as the angel said to Cornelius, when he visited him at prayer, 
Acts x. 30, 31. And this shall be the sign that thou art*accepted of God, 
“Elisabeth shall bear thee a son.” Note, It is very comfortable to praying 
people to know that their prayers are heard; and those mercies are doubly 
sweet that are given in answer to prayer. eee 

2, He shall have a son in his old age, by Elisabeth his wife, who had been long 
barren, that by this birth, which was next door to, miraculous, people might be 
prepared to receive and believe a virgin’s bringing forth a son, which was 

yertectly miraculous. He is directed what name to give his son, “Call him 

ohn;” in Hebrew, Johanan, a name we often meet with in the Old Testament 5 
it signifies ‘Gracious.’ The priests must beseech God that he will be gracious, 
Mail. i. 9; and must so bless the people, Num, vi. 25. Zacharias was now 
praying thus, and the angel tells him his prayer is heard, and he shall have a 
son, whom, in token of an answer to his prayer, he shall call Gracious; or, the 
Lord will be gracious, Jsa. xxx. 18,19. | 

3. This son shall be the joy of his family ! , 1 
shall be another Isaac, ‘thy laughter; and some think that is partly intended 
in his name, John; he shall be a welcome child, “ Thou,” for thy part, “shalt 
have joy and gladness.” Note, Mercies that have been long waited for, when 
they come at last are the more acceptable; he shall be such a son as thou shalt 
have reason to rejoice in. Many parents, if they could foresee what their child- 
ren will prove, instead of rejoicing at their birth, would wish they had never 
been. But I will tell thee what thy son will be, and then thou wilt not need to 
rejoice with trembling at his birth, as the best must do, but mayest rejoice with 
triumph atit. Nay, and “ many shall rejoice at his birth ;” all the relations of the 
family will rejoice in it, and all its well-wishers, because it is for the hovour 
and comfort of the family, ver. 58. All good people will rejoice that such a 
religious couple as Zacharias and Elisabeth have a son, because they will give 
| him a good education, such as it may be hoped will make him a public blessing 


and of all his relations, ver. 14; he 


-himself of that family, we do not find he ha 
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to his generation. Yea, and perhaps many shall rejoice by an unaccountable 
instinet, as a presage of the joyous days the Gospel will introduce. 


4. This son shall be a mighty favourite of Heaven, and a mighty blessing to 
the earth. The honour of having a son is nothing to the honour of having such 


son. : 

ist. “ He shall be great in the sight of the Lord,” and those are great indeed 
that are so in God’s sight, not those that are so in the eye of a vain and carnal 
world. God will set him before his face continually, will employ him in his 
work, and send him on his errands, and that shall make him truly great and 
honourable. He shall be a prophet, yea, more than a prophet, and upon that 
account as great as any that ever were born of women, Mat. xi. 11. He shall 
live very much retired from the world, out of men’s sight, and when he makes 
a publie appearance it will be very mean, but he shall be much, “he shall be 
great in the sight of the Lord.” : f 

2nd. He shall be a Nazarite, set apart to God from every thing that is 
polluting; and in token of that, according to the law of Nazariteship, “he 
shall drink neither wine nor strong drink,’ or rather, ‘neither old wine nor 
new ;’ for most think the word here translated ‘strong drink’ signifies some 
sort of wine, perhaps those that we call made wines, or any thing that is 
intoxicating. He shall be as Samson was by the Divine precept, Jud. xiii. 7, 
and Samuel by his mother’s vow, 1 Sam. i. 11, a Nazarite for life. It is spoken 
of asa great instance of God’s favour to his people, that he raised up of their 
sons for prophets, and their young men for Nazarites, Am. ii, 11; as if those 
that were designed for prophets were trained up under the discipline of the 
Nazarites. Samuel and John Baptist were; which intimates that those that 
would be eminent servants of God, and employed in eminent services, must 
learn to live alife of self-denial and mortification, must be dead to the pleasures 
of sense, and keep their minds from every thing that is darkening and dis- 
turbing to them. a, . 

3rd. He shall be abundantly fitted and qualified for those great and 
eminent services to which in due time he shall be called; ‘he shall be 
filled with the Holy Ghost, even from his mother’s womb ;” and as soon as 
it is possible he shall appear to have been so. Observe, First. Those that 
would be filled with the Holy Ghost must be sober and temperate, and very 
moderate in the use of wine and strong drink; for that is it that fits him for 
this: “ Be not drunk with wine, but be filled with the Spirit,” with which that 
is not consistent, Eph. v. 18. Secondly. It is possible that infants may be 
wrought upon by the Holy Ghost, even from their mother’s womb, for John 
Baptist even then was filled with the Holy Ghost, who took possession of his 
heart betimes; and an early specimen was given of it, when he leaped in his 
mother’s womb for joy at the approach of the Saviour; and afterwards it 
appeared very early that he was sanctified. God has promised to pour out 
his Spirit upon the seed of believers, Jsa. xliv. 3; and their first springing up 
in a dedication of themselves betimes to God is the fruit of it, ver. 4, 5. ho 
then can forbid water that they should not be baptized, who for aught we 
know (and we can say no more of the adult, witness Simon Magus,) have 
received the Holy Ghost as well as we, and have the seeds of grace sown in 
their hearts? Acts x. 47. 

4th. He shall be instrumental for the conversion of many souls to God, 
and the preparing of them to receive and entertain the Gospel of Christ, 
ver. 16, 17. 

First. He shall be sent to the children of Israel, to the nation of the Jews, 
to whom the Messiah also was first sent, and not to the Gentiles; to the whole 
nation, and not to the family of the priests only; with which, though he was 

any particular intimacy, nor 
influence upon them. 

Secondly. He shall go before the Lord their God, that is, before the Messiah, 
whom they must expect to be, not their king, in the sense wherein they com- 
monly take it, a temporal prince to their nation, but their Lord and their God, 
to rele and defend, and serve them in a spiritual way, by his influences on their 
hearts. ‘Thomas knew this when he said to Christ, ‘‘ My Lord, and my God,” 
better than Nathanael did, when he said, “ Rabbi, thou art the king of Israel.” 
John “ shall go before him,” a little before him, to give notice of his approach, 
and to prepare people to receive him. 

Thirdly. “ He shall go in the spirit and power of Elias.” That is, Ist. He 
shall be such a man as Elias was, and do such work as Elias did; shall, like 
him, wear a hairy garment and a leathern girdle, and live retired from the 
world; shall, like him, preach the necessity of repentance and reformation to 
a very corrupt and degenerate age; shall, like him, be bold and zealous in re- 
proving sin, and witnessing against it even in the greatest ; and be hated and 
pereunted for it, by a Herod and his Herodias, as Elijah was by an Ahab and 
vis Jezebel. He shall be carried on in his work as Elijah was, by a Divine 
spirit and power, which shall crown his ministry with wonderful success. As 

lias went before the writing prophets of the Old Testament, and did as it 
were usher in that signa! period of the Old Testament dispensation, by a little 
writing of his own, 2 Ch. xxi. 12; so John Baptist went before Christ and 
his apostles, and introduced the gospel dispensation, by preaching the sub- 
stance of the gospel doctrine and duty, Repent, with an eye to the kingdom of 
heaven. 2nd. He shall be that very person who was prophesied of by Malachi, 
under the name of Elijah, Mal. iv. 5, who should be sent “before the coming 
of the day of the Lord.” *“ Behold! Isend youa prophet, even Elias,” not Elias 
the Tishbite, as the Septuagint have corruptly read it, to favour the Jews’ 
traditions, but a prophet “in the spirit and power of Elias,” as the angel here 
expounds it. 

ourthly. ‘He shall turn many of the children of Israel to the Lord their 
God,” that is, shall incline their hearts to receive the Messiah, and bid him 
welcome, by awakening them to a sense of sin, and a desire of righteousness. 
Whatever has a tendency to turn us from iniquity, as John’s preaching and 
baptism had, will turn us to Christ, as our Lord and our God; for those who 
through grace, are wrought upon to shake off the yoke of sin, that is, the 
dominion of the world and the flesh, will soon be persuaded to take upon them 
the yoke of the Lord Jesus. 

Fifihly. Hereby he shall ‘turn the hearts of the fathers to the children,” 
that is, of the Jews to the Gentiles; shall help to conquer the rooted preju- 
dices which the Jews have against the Gentiles, which was done by the Gospel, 
as far as it prevailed; and was begun to be done by John Baptist, who came 
‘for a witness, that ali through him might beiieve,” who baptized and taught 
Roman soldiers, as well as Jewish Pharisees; and who cured the pride and 
confidence of those Jews who gloried in their having Abraham to their father; 
and told them that God would “ out of stones raise up children unto Abra- 
ham,” Mat. iii. 9, which would tend to cure their enmity to the Gentiles. 
Dr. Lightfoot observes, that it is the constant usage of the prophets to 
speak of the church of the Gentiles as children to the Jewish church, 
sa. liv. 5, 6, 135 Ix. 4,935 Ixii. 5; Ixvi. 12. When the Jews that embraced the 
faith of Christ were brought to join in communion with the Gentiles that did 
so too, then the heart of the fathers was turned to the children. And he shall 
“turn the disobedient to the wisdom of the just,” that is, he shall introduce 
the Gospel, by which the Gentiles, = now disobedient, shall be turned, 
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not so much to their fathers, the Jews, but to the faith of Christ, here called 
“the wisdom of the just,’ in communion with the pelerr Jews; or thus. 
‘He shall turn the hearts of the fathers with the children,’ that is, of old and 
young; shall be instrumental to bring some of every age to be religious, to 
work a great reformation in the Jewish nation, to bring them off from a ritual, 
traditional religion, which they had rested in, and to bring them up to sub- 
stantial, serious godliness; and the effects of this will be, that enmities will be 
slain, and discord made to cease; and they that are at variance, being united 
in his baptism, will be better reconciled one to another. And this agrees with 
the account Josephus gives of John Baptist, Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. 7, that ‘he 
was a good man, and taught the Jews the exercise of virtue, in piety towards 
God, and righteousness towards one another, and that they should convene 
and knit together in baptism.’ And he saith,‘ the people flocked after him, and 
were exceedingly delighted in his doctrine.’ Thus he turned the hearts of 
fathers and children to God, and one another, by “turning the disobedient to 
the wisdom of the just.” Observe, lst. True religion is the wisdom of just_men, 
in distinction from the wisdom of this world. It is both our wisdom and our 
duty to be religious; there is both equity and prudence in it. 2nd. It is not 
impossible but that those who have been unbelieving and disobedient may be 
turned to the wisdom of the just. Divine grace can conquer the greatest 
ignorances and prejudices. 3rd. The great design of the Gospel is to bring 
people home to God, and to bring them nearer to one another ; and on this 
errand John Baptist is sent. And in the mention that is twice made of his 
turning people, there seems to be an allusion to the name of the Tishbite, 
which is given to Elijah, which some think doth not denote the country or 
city he was of, but has an appellative siguification; and therefore they render 
it Elijah the converter, one that was much employed and very successful in 
conversion work. The Elias of the New Testament is therefore said to turn 
or convert, many to the Lord their God, 

5. Hereby he shall “make ready a people prepared for the Lord;” shall 
dispose the minds of people to receive the doctrine of Christ, that thereby they 
may be prepared for the comforts of his coming. Note, Ist. All that are to be 
devoted to the Lord, and made happy in him, must first be prepared and made 
ready for him. We must be prepared by grace in this world, for glory in the 
other; by the terrors of the law, for the comforts of the Gospel; by the spirit 
of bondage, for the spirit of adoption. 2nd. Nothing has a more direct ten- 
dency to prepare people for, Christ than the doctrine of repentance received 
and submitted to. hen sin is thereby made grievous, Christ will become 
very precious. 

Fourthly. Zacharias’ unbelief of the angel's prediction, and the rebuke he 
was laid under for that unbelief. He heard all that the angel had to say, and 
should have bowed his head, and worshipped the Lord, saying, ‘‘ Be it unto 
thy servant according to the word” which thou hast spoken; but it was not 
so. Weare here told. 

1. What his unbelief spoke, ver. 18. He said to the angel, “ Whereby shall 
I know this?” This was not a humble petition for the confirming of his faith, 
but a peevish objection against what was said to him, as altogether incredible ; 
as if he should say, I can never be made to believe this. He could not but 
perceive that it was an angel that spake to him; the message delivered having 
reference to the Old Testament prophecies, carried much of its own evidence 
along with it. There are many instances in the Old Testament of those that 
had children when they were old, yet he cannot believe he shall have this 
child of promise, ‘for [ am an old man, and my wife” has not only been all 
her days barren, but is now “ well stricken in years,” and not likely ever to 
have children; therefore he must have a sign given him, or he will not believe. 
Though the appearance of an angel, which had been long disused in the 
church, was sign enough; though he had this notice given him in the temple 
the place of God’s oracles, where he had reason to think no eyil angel would 
be permitted to come; though it was given him when he was praying, and 
burning incense; and though a firm belief of that great principle of reli- 
gion, that God has an almighty power, and with him nothing is impossible, 
which he ought not only to know but to teach others, was enough to silence 
all objections ; yet considering his own body and his wife’s too much, unlike 
a son of Abraham, he staggered at the promise, Rom. iv. 19, 20. 

2. How his unbelief was silenced, and he silenced for it. 

Ist. The angel stops his mouth, by asserting his authority. Doth he ask, 
“ Whereby shall [know this?” Let him know it by this, “Iam Gabriel,” ver. 19. 
He puts his name to his prophecy, doth as it were sign it with his own hand 
teste meipso,—‘ take my word for it.’ Angels have sometimes refused to tell 
their names, as to Manoah and his wife; but this angel readily saith, “I am 
Gabriel,” which signities ‘the power of God” or, ‘the mighty one of God,’ 
intimating that the God who bade him say this was able to make it good. He 
also makes himself known by this name, to put him in mind of the notices of 
the Messiah’s coming sent to Daniel by the man Gabriel, Dan. viii. 16; ix. 21: 
‘Lam the same that was sent then, and am sent now, in pursuance of the same 
intention.’ He is “ Gabriel, that stands in the presence of God,” an immediate 
attendant upon the throne of God. ‘The prime ministers of state in the Persian 
court are described by this, that they saw the king’s face, Hst. i. 14. ‘Though 
Tam now talking with thee here, yet ‘I stand in the Pa of God.” I 
know his eye is upon me; and I dare not say any more than I have warrant to 
say; but L declare “I am sent to speak to thee,” sent on purpose, “to shew 
thee these glad tidings,” which being so well worthy of all acceptation, thou 
oughtest to have received cheerfully. , 

2nd. The angel stops his mouth indeed, by exerting his power: That thou 
mayest object no more, “ Behold, thou shalt be dumb,” ver. 20. If thou wilt 
have a sign for the support of thy faith, it shall be such a one as shall be also 
the punishment of thine unbelief; “thou shalt not be able to speak till the 
day that these things shall be performed,” ver. 20. Thou shalt be both dumb 
and deaf, the same words signify both; and it is plain that he lost his hearing 
as well as his speech, for his friends made signs to him, ver. 62, as well as he 
to them, ver. 22. Now, in striking him_dumb, First. God dealt justly with 
him, because he had objected against God’s word; and from hence we may 
take occasion to admire the patience of God, and his forbearance towards us, 
that we, who have so often spoke to his dishonour, yet have not been struck 
dumb, as Zacharias was, as we had been if God had dealt with us according to 
our sins. Secondly. God dealt kindly with him, and very tenderly and gra- 
ciously. For, lst. ‘Thus he prevented his here any more such distrustful, 
unbelieving words. If he have thought evil, and will not himself lay his hand: 
upon his mouth, vor keep it as with a bridle, God will: it is better not to 
speak at all, than to speak wickedly. 2nd. hus he confirmed his faith; and 
by his being disabled to speak, he is enabled to think the better. If, by the 
rebukes we are under for our sin, we be brought to give more credit to the 
Word of God, we have no reason to complain of them. 3rd. ‘hus he was kept 
from divulging the vision, and boasting of it, which otherwise he would have 
been apt to do; whereas it was designed, for the present, to be lodged as a 
secret with him. 4¢h. lt was agreat mercy that God’s words should be fulfilled 
in their season, notwithstanding his sinful distrust. The unbelief of man shall 
not make the promises of God of none effect; they shall be fulfilled in their 
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season, and he shall not be for ever dumb, but only * till the day that these 
things shall be performed ;” and then thy lips shall be opened, that thy mouth 
may shew forth God’s praise. _ Thus, thongs God chasten the iniquity of his 
people with the rod, yet his lovingkindness he will not take away. _ , 

Fifthly. The return of Zacharias to the people, and at length to his family ; 
and the conception of this child of promise, the son of his old age. 

1. The people stayed, expecting Zacharias to come out of the temple, because 
he was to pronounce the blessing upon them, in the name of the Lord; and 
though he stayed beyond the usual time, yet they did not, as is too common 
in Christian congregations, hurry away without the blessing, but waited for 
him, marvelling “that he tarried so long in the temple,” and afraid lest some- 
thing was amiss, ver, 21. 

2. When he came out he was speechless, ver. 22. He was now to have dis- 
missed the congregation with a blessing, but is dumb, and not able to do it, 
that the people may be minded to expect the Messiah, who can command the 
blessing, who blesseth indeed, and in whom all the nations of the earth are 
blessed. Aaron’s priesthood is now shortly to be silenced and set aside, to 
make way for the bringing in of a better hope. 

3. He made a shift to give them to understand that he had seen a vision, by 
some awful signs he fanaee “for he beckoned to them, and remained speech- 
less,” ver. 22. This represents to us the weakness and deficiency of the Levi- 
tical priesthood, in comparison with Christ’s priesthood and the dispensation 
of the Gospel. The Old Testament speaks by signs, gives us some intimations 

-of Divine and heavenly things, but imperfect and uncertain; it beckons to us 
but remains speechless; it is the Gospel that speaks to us articulately, an 
gives us a clear view of that which in the Old Testament was seen through a 
glass darkly. 

4. He stayed out “the days of his ministration ;” for his lot being to burn 
incense, he could do that, though he was dumb and deaf. When we cannot 
perform the service of God so well as we would, yet if we perform it so well 
as we can, God will accept of us in it. 

5. He then returned to his family, and his wife conceived, ver. 23, 24. She 
conceived by virtue of the promise, and being sensible of it, ‘‘ she hid herself 
five months ;” she kept house, and kept it private, and did not go abroad so 
much as she used to do. Ist. Lest she should do herself any prejudice, so as 
might occasion her miscarrying, or any hurt to the conception. 2nd. Lest she 
should contract any ceremonial pollution which might intrench upon the Naza- 
riteship of her child, remembering the command given to Samsou’s mother, in 
a like case, and applying it to herself, she must not touch any unclean thing 
while she is with child of a Nazarite, Jud. xiii. 14. And though five months 
are mentioned, because of what follows in the sixth month, yet we may sup- 
pac she did in like manner take care of herself during the whole time of her 

eing with child. 3rd. Some think it was in an excess of modesty that she hid 
herself, ashamed it should be said that one of her age should be with child, 
“Shall she have pleasure, being old, her lord being old also ?” Gen. xviii. 12; 
or, it was in a token of her humility, that she might not seem to boast of the 
honour God had put upon her. 4th. She hid herself for devotion, that she 
might spend her time in prayer and praise. The saints are God’s hidden ones; 
she gives this reason for her retirement, for “thus hath the Lord dealt with me;’ 
not only thus graciously, in giving me a child, but thus honourably, in giving 
me such a child as is to be a Nazarite; for so her husband might by writing 
signify to her. He hath “taken away my reproach among men.” Fruitfulness 
was looked upon to be so great a blessing among the Jews, because of the 
promises of the increase of their nation, and the rising of the Messiah among 
them, that it was a great reproach to be barren; and those who were so, 
though never so blameless, yet were concluded to be guilty of some great 
sin unknown, for which they were so punished. Now Elisabeth triumphs, 
that not only this reproach is taken away, but great glory is put upon her 
instead of it; “Thus hath the Lord dealt with me,” beyond any thought or 
expectation of mine, “in the days wherein he looked o1. me.” Note, In God’s 

racious dealings with us, we ought to observe his gracious regards to us. 

e has looked on us with compassion and favour, and therefore hath thus 
dealt with us. 


26 And in the sixth month the angel Gabriel 
was sent from God unto a city of Galilee, named 
Nazareth, 27 To a virgin espoused to a man whose 
name was Joseph, of the house of David; and the 
virgin’s name was Mary. 28 And the angel came 
in unto her, and said, Hail, thow that art highly 
favoured, the Lord is with thee: blessed art thou 
among women. 29 And when she saw him, she 
was troubled at his saying, and cast in her mind 
what manner of salutation this should be. 30 And 
the angel said unto her, Fear not, Mary: for thou 
hast found favour with God. 31 And, behold, thou 
shalt conceive in thy womb, and bring forth a son, 
and shalt call his name JESUS. 32 He shall be 
great, and shall be called the Son of the Highest : 
and the Lord God shall give unto him the throne of 
his father David: 33 And he shall reign over the 
house of Jacob for ever; and of his kingdom there 
shall be no end. 384 Then said Mary unto the 
angel, How shall this be, seeing I know not a man? 
35 And the angel answered and said unto her, The 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of 
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the Highest shall overshadow thee: therefore also 
that holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be 
called the Son of God. 36 And, behold, thy cousin 
Elisabeth, she hath also conceived a son in her old 
age: and this is the sixth month with her, who was 
called barren. 37 For with God nothing shall be 
impossible. 38 And Mary said, Behold the hand- 
maid of the Lord; be it unto me according to thy 
word. And the angel departed from her. 


_ We have here notice given us of all it was fit we should know concerning the 
incarnation and conception of our blessed Saviour, six months after the con- 
ception of John. The same angel, Gabriel, that was employed in making 
known to Zacharias God's purposes concerning his son, is employed in this 
also; for in this, the same glorious work of redemption, which was begun in 
that, is carried on. As bad angels are none of the redeemed, so good angels 
are none of the redeemers ; yet they are employed by the Redeemer as his 
messengers, and they go cheerfully on his errands, because they are his Father’s 
humble servants, and his children’s hearty friends and wellwishers. 

First. We have here an account given of the mother of our Lord, of whom 
hy tes to be born, whom though we are not to pray to, yet we ought to praise 

od for. 

1. Her name was Mary, the same name with Miriam, the sister of Moses and 
Aaron; the name signifies exalted, and a great elevation it was to her indeed, 
to be thus favoured above all the daughters of the house of David. 

2. She was a daughter of the royal family, lineally descended from David 
and she herself and all her friends knew it, for she went under the title and 
character of the house of David, though she was poor and low in the world: 
and she was enabled by God’s providence, and the care of the Jews to preserve 
their genealogies, to make it out; and as long as the promise of the Messiah 
was to be fulfilled, it was worth keeping; but for those now, who are brought 
low in the world, to have descended from persons of honour, is not worth 
mentioning. 

3. She was a virgin, a pure unspotted one, but espoused to one of the same 
royal stock, but, like her, of low estate; so thateupon both accounts there was, as 
it is fit there should be an equality among them. His name was Joseph; he also 
was “of the house of David,” Mat. i. 20. Christ’s mother was a virgin, because 
he was not to be born by ordinary generation, but miraculously; it was neces- 
sary he should be so, that though he mast partake of the nature of man, yet 
not of the corruption of that nature. But he was born of a virgin espoused, 
made up to be married, and contracted, to put honour upon the married state, 
that that might not be brought into contempt, which was an ordinance in 
innocency, by the Redeemer’s being born of a virgin. 

4. She lived in Nazareth, a city of Galilee, a remote corner of the country, 
and in no reputation for religion or learning ; but it bordered upon the heathen, 
and therefore was called Galilee of the Gentiles. Christ’s having his rela- 
tions resident there, intimates favour in reserve for the Gentile world. And 
Dr. Lightfoot observes, ‘that, Jonah was by birth a Galilean, and Elijah and 
Elisha very much conversant in Galilee, who were all famous prophets of the 
Gentiles.’ The angel was sent to her to Nazareth. Note, No distance, or dis- 
advantage of place, shall be a prejudice to those whom God has favours in 
store for. The angel Gabriel carries his message as cheerfully to Mary at 
Nazareth in Galilee, as to Zacharias in the temple at Jerusalem. 

Sccondly. The address of the angel to her, ver. 28. We are not told what 
she was doing, or how employed, when the angel came unto her; but he 
surprised her with this salutation, “Hail, thou that art highly favoured!” 
This was intended to raise in her, Ist. A value for herself; and though it is 
very rare that any need to have any sparks struck into their breast with such 
design, yet in some, who, like Mary, pore only upon their low estate, there is 
occasion for it. 2nd. An expectation of great news, not from abroad, but from 
above. Heaven designs, no doubt, uncommon favours for one whom an angel 
makes court to with such respect: “ Hail, thou,” Xatpe,—* Rejoice thou ;’ it was 
the usual form of salutation; it expresseth an esteem of her, and goodwill to 
her and her posterity. 

1. She is dignified: “thou art highly favoured ;” God, in his choice of thee 
to be the mother of the Messiah, has put an honour upon thee peculiar to 
thyself, above that of Eve, who was the mother of all living. The vulgar Latin 
translates this, gratia plena,—‘ full of grace, and from thence gathers, that she 
had more of the inherent graces of the Spirit than ever any had; whereas it is 
certain this speaks no other than the singular favour done her in preferring 
her to conceive and bear our blessed Lord; an honour which, since he was to 
be “the seed of the woman,” some woman must have; not for personal merit, 
but purely for the sake of free grace, and she is pitched upon; “evenso, Father, 
because it seemed good unto thee.” — 

2. She has the presence of God with her; “the Lord is with thee,” though 
poor and mean, and perhaps now forecasting how to get a livelihood, and 
maintain a family, in the married state. The angel with this word raised the 
faith of Gideon, Jud. vi. 12, “the Lord is with thee.” Nothing is to be despaired 
of, not the performance of any service, not the obtaining of any favour, though 
never so great, if we have God with us. This word might put her in mind 
of the “Immanuel, God with us, which a virgin shall conceive, and bear,” 
Isa, vii. 14; and why not she? 

3. She has the blessing of God upon her; “blessed art thou among women;” 
not only thou shalt be accounted so by men, but thou shalt be so. Thou that 
art so highly favoured in this instance, mayest expect in other things to be 
blessed; she explains this herself, ver. 48, “All generations shall call me 
blessed ;” compare it with that which Deborah saith of Jael, another that was 
the glory of her sex, Jud. v. 24: “‘ Blessed shall she be above women in the tent.” 

Thirdly. The consternation she was in upon this address, ver. 29; “ when she 
saw him,” and the glories with which he was surrounded, “she was troubled ” 
at the sight of him, and much more “at his saying.” Had she been a proud, 
ambitious young woman, that aimed high, and flattered herself with the 
expectation of great things in the world, she would have been pleased at his 
saying, would kave been puffed up with it, and, as we have reason to think she 
was a young woman of very good sense, would have had an answer ready, 
signifying so much ; but instead of that, she is confounded at it, as not conscious 
to herself of any thing that either merited, or promised any such great things ; 
“and she cast in her mind what manner of salutation this should be;” was 
it from heaven, or of men? was it to amuse her? was it to ensnare her? was 
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it to banter her? or, was there something substantial and weighty init? But 
of all the thoughts she had “ what manner of salutation it should be,” I believe 
she had not the least idea of its being ever intended, or used, for a prayer, as it 
is and has been for many ages by the corrupt, degenerate, and antichristian 
ages of the church; and to be ten times repeated for the Lord’s Prayer once ; 
so it is in the church of Rome. But her thoughtfulness upon this occasion 
gives a very useful intimation to young people of her sex, when addresses are 
made to them, to consider and cast in their minds what manner of salutations 
they are, whence they come, and what their tendency is, that they may receive 
them accordingly ; and may always stand on their guard. 

Fourthly. The message itself, which the angel had to deliver to her. Some 
time the angel gives her to pause; but observing that that did but increase her 
perplexity, he went on with his errand, ver. 30. ‘To what he had said she made 
no reply; he therefore confirms it: “ Fear not, Mary!” I have no other design 
but to assure thee that “thou hast found favour with God” more than thou 
thinkest of, as there are many who think they are more favoured of God than 
really they are. Note, Those that have “found favour with God” should not 
give way to disquieting, distrustful fears. Doth God favour thee? Fear not, 
though the world frown upon thee. Is he for thee? No matter who is against 


nee, 

1. Though she is a virgin, she shall have the honour of being a mother; “thou 
shalt conceive in thy womb, and bring forth ason;” and thon shalt have the 
naming of him, thou “shalt call his name Jesus,” ver. 31. It was the sentence 
upon Eve, though she should haye the honour to be “the mother of all living,” 
yet this mortification shall be an allay to that honour, that “her desire shall be 
to her husband,” and “he shall rule over her,” Gen. iii. 16. But Mary has the 
honour without the allay. 

2. Though she lives in poverty and obscurity, yet she shall have the honour 
to be the mother of the Messiah ; her son shall be named Jesus, a Saviour, such 
a one as the world needs, rather than such a one as the Jews expect. : 

Ist. He will be very nearly allied to the upper world; ‘She shall be great,” 
truly great, incontestably great; for he “shall be called the Son of the 
Highest,” the Son of God, who is the Highest; of the same nature, as the Son 
is of the same nature with the Father; and very dear to him, as the Son is to 
the Father. He shall be called, and not miscalled, the Son of the Highest ; for 
he is himself “ God over all, blessed for evermore,” Rom. ix. 5. -Note, Those 
who are the children of God, though but by adoption and regeneration, 
are truly great, and therefore are concerned to be very good, 1 Jno. iii. 1, 2. 

2nd. He will be very highly preferred in the lower world; for though born 
under the most disadvantageous circumstances possible, and appearing in the 
form of a servant, yet “the Lord God shall give unto him the throne of his 
father David,” ver. 32. ss 


He puts her in mind that she was ‘fof the house of 


David;” and that therefore, since neither the Salique law nor the right of | 


primogeniture took place in the entail of his throne, it was not impossible but 
that she might bring forth an heir to it, and therefore might the more easily 
believe it, when she was told, by an angel from heaven, that she should do so. 
That after the sceptre had been long departed from that ancient and honour- 
able family, it should now at length return to it again, to remain init; not by 
succession, but in the same hand to eternity. Tis people will not give him that 
throne, willnot acknowledge his right torule them; but the Lord God shall give 
him aright to rule them, and set him as his king upon the “holy hill of Zion.” 
He assures her, First. That his kingdom shall be spiritual; “he shall reign 
over the house of Jacob,” not Israel ‘* according to the flesh ;” for they neither 
came into his interests, nor did they continue long a people; it must therefore 
bea spiritual kingdom, the house of Israel ‘according to promise,” that he 
must rule over. Secondly. That it shall be eternal: he shall reign for ever; 
“and of his kingdom there shall be no end,” as there had been long since of 
the temporal reign of David’s house; and would shortly be of the state of 
Israel; other crowns endure not to every generation, but Christ’s doth, 
Pr. xxvii. 4. The Gospel is the last dispensation, we are to look for no other. 

Fifthly. The farther information given her, upon her inquiry concerning the 
birth of this prince. 

1. It is a just inquiry which she makes, “ How shall this be?” ver. 34. How 
can I now presently conceive a child, (for so the angel meant,) “‘ when I know 
not aman?” must it therefore be otherwise than by ordinary generation? If 
so, let me know how? She knew that the Messiah must be born of a virgin, 
and if she must be his mother, she desires to know how. This was not the 
language of her distrust, or any doubt of what the angel said, but of a desire 
to be farther instructed. 

2. It is a satisfactory answer that is given to it, ver. 35. Ist. She shall con- 
ceive by the power of the Holy Ghost, whose proper work and office it is to 


sanctify ; and therefore to sanctify the virgin for this purpose: the Holy Ghost ! 


is called ‘the power of the Highest.” Doth she ask how this shall be? This 
is enough to help her over all the difficulty there appears in it; a Divine power 
will undertake it, not the power of an angel employed in it, as in other works 
of wonder; but the power of the Holy Ghost himself. 2nd. She must ask no 
questions concerning the way and manner how it shall be wrought; for *‘ the 
Holy Ghost,’ as “the power of the Highest, shall overshadow her,” as the 
cloud covered the tabernacle, when the glory of God took possession of it, to 
conceal it from those that would too curiously observe the motions of it, and 
pry into the mystery of it. The formation of every babe in the womb, and the 
entrance of the spirit of life into it, isa mystery in nature; none knows “the 
way of the spirit, nor how the bones are formed in the womb of her that is 
with child,” Heel. xi. 5. We were “made in secret,” Ps. exxxix. 15,16. Much 
more was the formation of the child Jesus a mystery; ‘ without controversy, 
obit: the mystery of godliness, God manifest in the flesh,” 1 Z%m. ili. 16. 
is 
must not covet to be wise above what is written. 3rd. The child she shall 
conceive is a holy thing, and therefore must not be conceived by ordinary 
generation ; because he must not share in the common corruption and pollution 
of the human nature; he is spoken of emphatically, “that holy thing,” such 
as never was. And he shall be called the Son of God, as the Son of the Father 
by eternal generation; and as an indication of that, he shall now be formed 
by the Holy Ghost in the present conception. His ‘human nature must be so 
produced as it was fit that should be which was to be taken into union with 
the Divine nature. 

3. It was a farther encouragement to her faith to be told that her cousin 
Elisabeth, though stricken in years, was with child, ver. 36. Here is an age of 
wonders beginning, and therefore be not surprised! Here is one among thy 
own relations truly great, though not altogether so great as this; it is usual 
with God to advance in working wonders ; “greater works than these shall 
ye do. Though Elisabeth was, on the father’s side, of the daughters of 
Aaron, ver. 5, yet on the mother’s side she might be of the house of David; 
for those two families often intermarried, as an earnest of the uniting of the 
royalty and the priesthood in the Messiah. ‘“ This is the sixth month with her 
that was called barren ;” this intimates, as Dr. Lightfoot thinks, that all the 
instances in the Old Testament of those having children that had been long 
barren, which was above nature, Wore ‘conigneé to prepare the world for the 


‘anew thing created in the earth,” Je. xxxi. 22; concerning which we | 
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belief of a virgin’s bearing a son, which was against nature. And, therefore, 
even in the birth of Isaac Abraham saw Christ's day, foresaw such a miracle in 
the birth of Christ. The angel assures Mary of this, to encourage her faith, and 
concludes with that great truth of undoubted certainty, and universal use, for 
“with God nothing shall be impossible,” ver. 37; and if nothing, then not this. 
Abraham therefore staggered not at the belief of the Divine promise, because 
he was strong in his belief of the Divine power, Rom. iy. 20, 21. No word of 
God must bé incredible to us, as long as no work of God is impossible to him, 
Sixthly. Her acquiescence in the will of God concerning her, ver. 38. She 
owns herself, 1. A believing subject to the Divine authority: ‘ Behold the 
handmaid of the Lord!” Lord, I am at thy service, at thy dispose, to do what 
thou commandest me. She objects not the danger of spoiling her marriage, 
and blemishing her reputation; but leaves the issue with God, and submits 
entirely to his will. 2. A believing eee of the Divine favour. She is not 
only content it should be so, but humbly desires it may be so; “be it untome 
according to thy word.” Suchafayour as this it was not for her to slight, 


or to be indifferent to; and for what God has promised, he will be sought unto; 
by paeyer we must put our amen, or so be it, tothe promise. ‘* Remember,” 


and perform “thy word unto thy servant, upon which thou hast caused me 
to hope.” We must, as Mary here, guide our desires by the Word of God, and 
ground our hopes upon it. “ Be it unto me according to thy word;” just 
so, and no otherwise. 

Hereupon “the angel departed from her ;” having completed the errand he 
was sent upon, returned to give account of it, and receive new instructions. 
Converse with angels was always a transient thing, and soon over; it will be 
constant and permanent in the future state. And it is generally supposed, that 
just at this instant the virgin conceived, by the overshadowing power of the 

oly Ghost; but the Scripture being decently silent concerning that, it doth 
not become us to be inquisitive, much less positive. 


39 And Mary arose in those days, and went into 
the hill country with haste, into a city of Juda; 
40 And entered into the house of Zacharias, and 
saluted Elisabeth. 41 And it came to pass, that, 
when Elisabeth heard the salutation of Mary, the 
babe leaped in her womb; and Elisabeth was filled 
with the Holy Ghost: 42 And she spake out with 
a loud voice, and said, Blessed art thou among 
women, and blessed is the fruit of thy womb. 43 
And whence zs this to me, that the mother of my 
Lord should come tome? 44 For, lo, as soon as 
the voice of thy salutation sounded in mine ears, the 
babe leaped in my womb for joy. 45 And blessed 
is she that believed: for there shall be a perform- 
ance of those things which were told her from the 
Lord. 46 And Mary said, My soul doth magnify 
the Lord, 47 And my spirit hath rejoiced in God 
my Saviour. 48 For he hath regarded the low 
estate of his handmaiden: for, behold, from hence- 
forth all generations shall call me blessed. 49 For 
he that is mighty hath done to me great things; and 
holy is his name. 50 And his mercy is on them 
that fear him from generation to generation. 51 
He hath shewed strength with his arm; he hath 
scattered the proud in the imagination of their 
hearts. 52 He hath put down the mighty from 
their seats, and exalted them of low degree. 53 
He hath filled the hungry with good things; and 
the rich he hath sent empty away. 54 He hath 
holpen his servant Israel, in remembrance of Ais 
mercy; 55 Ashe spake to our fathers, to Abraham, 
and to his seed for ever. 56 And Mary abode with her 
about three months, and returned to her own house. 

We have here an interview between the two happy mothers, Elisabeth and 
Mary. The angel, by intimating to Mary the favour bestowed on her cousin 


Elisabeth, ver. 36, gave occasion for it; and sometimes it ot prove a better 
piece of service than we think to bring good people together to compare 


notes. Here is, 
First. The visit which Mary made to Elisabeth. Mary was the younger, and 
younger with child; and therefore, if they must come together, it was fittest 


that Mary should take the journey, not insisting on the preference which the 
greater dignity of her conception gave her, ver. 39; she arose, and left her 
affairs, to attend this great matter. ‘In those days,” that is, at that time, (as it 
is commonly explained, Jer. xxxiii. 1531. 4,) in a day or two after the angel had 
visited her, taking some time first, as it is supposed, for her devotion, or rather 
hastening away to her cousin’s, where she would have more leisure, and better 
help, in the family of a priest ; she went, mera oxovdrys,—‘with care and diligence, 
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and expedition;’ not as young people commonly go abroad, and visit their 
friends, to divert herself, but to inform herself. She went “toa city of Juda 
in the hill country ;” itis not named, but by comparing tine description of it 
here with Jos. xxi. 10, 11, it appears to be Hebron; for that is there said to be 
“in the hill country of Judah,” and to belong to the priests, the sons of 
Aaron. hither Mary hastened, though it was a long journey, some scores 
of miles. 

1. Dr. Lightfoot offers a conjecture, that she was to conceive of our Saviour 
there at Hebron; and perhaps had so much intimated to her by the angel, 
or some other way; and therefore she made such haste thither. He thinks 
it probable that Shiloh, of the tribe of Judah, and the seed of David, should 
be conceived in a city of Judah and of David, as he was to be born in Beth- 
lehem, another city which belonged to them both. In Hebron, the promise 
was given of Isaac, circumcision was instituted. Here, saith he, Abraham had 
his first land, and David his first crown. Here lay interred the three couple, 
Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and Rebecca, Jacob and Leah; and, as antiquity 
has held, Adam and Eve. He therefore thinks it suits singularly with the 
harmony and consent which God useth in his works, that the promise should 
begin to take place by the conception of the Messiah even among those 

atriarchs to whom it was given. see no improbability in the conjecture, 
bar add this for the support of it, that Elisabeth said, ver. 45, “there shall 
Kee a performance ;” as if it were not performed yet, but was to be performed 
there. 

2. It is generally supposed that she went thither for the confirming of her 
faith, by the sign which the angel had given her, her cousin’s being with child, 
and to rejoice with her sister favourite. And besides, she went thither per- 
haps that she might be more retired from company, or else might have more 
agreeable company than she could have in Nazareth. 
did not acquaint any of her neighbours at Nazareth with the message she had 
received from heaven, yet longed to talk over a thing she had a thousand times 
thought over, and knew no person in the world with whom she could freely 
converse concerning it but her cousin Elisabeth, and therefore she hastened to 
her. Note, Itis very beneficial and comfortable for those that have a good 
work of grace begun in their souls, and Christ in the forming there, to consult 
those who are in the same case, that they may communicate experiences one 
to another; and they will find that, as in water face answers to face, so doth 
the heart of man to man, of Christian to Christian. 

Secondly. The meeting between Mary and Elisabeth. 
the house of Zacharias, but he being dumb and deaf, it is likel 
chamber, and saw no company, and therefore she saluted Elisabeth, ver. 40; 
told her she was come to make her a visit, to know her state, and rejoice with 
her in her joy. Now at their first coming together, for the confirmation of the 
faith of both of them, there was something very extraordinary. Mary knew 
that Elisabeth was with child; but it doth not appear that Elisabeth had been 
told any thing of her cousin Mary’s being designed for the mother of the 
Messiah; and therefore what knowledge she appears to have had of it, must 
come by a revelation, which would be a great encouragement to Mary. 

1. * The babe leaped in her womb.” It is very probable she had been several 
weeks quick, for she was six months gone, an 
child stir; but this was amore than ordinary motion of the child, and which 
alarmed her to expect something very extraordinary, écxiptjce. It is the same 
word that is used by the Seventy, Gen. xxv. 22, for the struggling of Jacob and 
Esau in Rebecea’s womb, and the mountains skipping, Ps. exiv. 4. The babe 
leaped, as it were, to give asignal to his mother that He was now at hand 
whose forerunner he was to be; about six months in ministry, as he was in 
being; or, it was the effect of some strong impression made upon the mother. 
Now began to be fulfilled what the angel said to his father, ver. 15, that he 
should be “ filled with the Holy Ghost, even from his mother’s womb ;” and 

erhaps he himself had some reference to this when he said, Jno. iii. 29, “ the 
riend of the bridegroom rejoiceth greatly because of the bridegroom’s voice,” 
heard, though not by him, yet by his mother. 

2. “Elisabeth was” herself “filled with the Holy Ghost,” or a spirit of 
prophecy; by which, as well as by the particular suggestions of the Holy 
Ghost she was filled with, she was given to understand that the Messiah was 
at hand, in whom prophecy should revive, and by whom the Holy Ghost should 
be more plentifully poured out than ever, according to the expectations of 
those who “waited for the consolation of Israel.” The uncommon motion of 
the babe in her womb was a token of the extraordinary emotion of her spirit, 
under a Divine impulse. Note, Those whom Christ graciously visits may know 
it by their being “filled with the Holy Ghost;” for “if any man have not the 
Spirit of Christ he is none of his.” 

Thirdly. The welcome which Elisabeth, by the spirit of prophecy, gave to 
Mary, the mother of our Lord; not as to a common friend making a common 
Visit, but as to one of whom the Messiah was to be born. 

1. She congratulates her honour; and though perhaps she knew not of it till 
just now, she acknowledgeth it with the greatest assurance and satisfaction. 
“She spoke with a loud voice,” which doth not at all intimate, as some think, 
that there was a floor or a wall between them, but that she was in a transport 
or exultation of joy, and said what she cared not who knew. And this she 
said, “‘ Blessed art thou among women,” the same word that the angel had 
said, ver. 28; for thus this will of God, concerning honouring the Son, should 
be done on earth as it is done in heaven. But Elisabeth adds a reason, there- 
fore “blessed art thou,” because “‘ blessed is the fruit of thy womb;” thence 
it was that she derived this excelling dignity. Elisabeth was the wife of a 
priest, and in years, yet she grudgeth not that her kinswoman, who was many 
years younger than she, and every way her inferior, should have the honour of 
concciving in her virginity, and being the mother of the Messiah; whereas 
the honour put upon her was much less; but rejoiceth in it, and is well 

leased, as her son was afterwards, that she that cometh after her is preferred 

efore her, Jno. i. 27. Note, While we cannot but own that we are more 
favoured of God than we deserve, let us by no means envy that others are 
more highly fayoured than we are. 

2. She acknowledgeth her condescension in making her this visit, ver. 43: 
"Whence is this to me, that the mother of my Lord should come to me?” 
Observe, Ist. She calls the virgin Mary the mother of her Lord, for David in 
spirit called the Messiah Lord, his Lord, for she knew he was to be Lord 
of all. 2nd. She not only bids her welcome to her house, though perhaps 
she came but in mean circumstances, but reckons this visit a great favour, 
which she thought herself unworthy of. |‘ Whence is this tome?” It is in 
reality, and not in compliment, that she saith this is a greater favour than she 
could have expected. Note, Those that are filled with the Holy Ghost have 


low prongbits of their own merits, and high thoughts of God’s favours. Her 
son, the spin spoke to the same purpose with this when he said, “ Comest 
thou to me?” Mat. iii. 14. 


3. She acquaints her with the concurrence of the babe in her womb in this 
welcome to her, ver. 44. ‘Thou certainly bringest some extraordinary tidings, 
some extraordinary blessing with thee, for “as soon as the voice of thy salu- 
tation sounded in my ears,” not only my heart leaped for joy, though I knew 


We may suppose she | 


Mary entered into | 
he kept his | 


that she had often felt the | 
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| not immediately why or wherefore, but the babe in my womb, who was "0! 
| capable of knowing it, did so too.’ He leaped, as it were, for joy that the 
Messiah, whose harbinger he was to be, would himself come so soon after 
) him. This would serve very much to strengthen the faith of the virgin, that 
| there were such assurances as these given to others; and it would be in part 
the accomplishment of what had been so often foretold, that there should be a 
universal Joy before the Lord when he cometh, Ps. xeviii. 8, 9. ° 

4. She commends her faith, and encourageth it, ver. 45; ‘ blessed is she that 
believed ;” believing souls are blessed souls, and will be found so at last; this 
blessedness cometh through faith, even the blessedness of being related to 
Christ, and having him formed in the soul. They are blessed who believe the 
N ord of God, for that word will not fail them; “ there shall,” without doubt, 
‘be a performance of those things which are told her from the Lord.” Note, 
The inviolable certainty of the promise is the undoubted felicity of those that 
build upon it, and expect their all from it. The faithfulness of God is the 
blessedness of the faith of the saints. hose that have experienced the per- 
formance of God’s promises themselves, should encourage others to hope 
that he will be as good as his word to them also; ‘I will tell you what God 
has done for my soul.” 

Fourthly. Mary's song of praise upon this occasion. Elisabeth’s prophecy 
was an echo to the virgin Mary’s salutation, and this song is yet a stronger 
echo to that prophecy, and shews her to be no less filied with the Holy Ghost 
than Elisabeth was. We may suppose the blessed virgin to come in very 
much fatigued with her journey; yet she forgets that, and is inspired with 
| new life and vigour and joy, upon the confirmation she here meets with of 
her faith; and since, by this sudden inspiration and transport, she finds that 
this was designed to be her errand hither, as weary as she is, like Abraham’s 
servant, she would neither eat nor drink till she had told her errand. 

1. Here are the expressions of joy and praise, and God alone the object of 
the praise and centre of the joy. Some compare this song with that which 
her namesake, Miriam, the sister of Moses, sung upon the triumphant depar- 
| ture of Israel out of Egypt, and their triumphant passage through the Red 
Sea; others think it better compared with the song of Hannah, upon the birth 
of Samuel, which, like this, passeth from a family mercy to a public and general 
one. ‘This begins like that, “‘ My heart rejoiceth in the Lord,” 1 Sam. ii. 1. 
Observe how Mary here speaks of God: 

Ist. With great reverence of him as the Lord: “ My soul doth magnify the 
Lord;” I never saw him so great as now I findhim so good. Note, Those,and 
those only, are advanced in mercy, who are thereby brought tothink more highly 
and honourably of God; whereas there are those whose prosperity and pre- 
ferment makes them say, ‘* What is the Almighty, that we ahould serve him?” 
The more honour God has any way put upon us, the more honour we must 
study to give to him; and then only are we accepted in magnifying the Lord, 
when our souls magnify him, and all that is within us. Praising work must 
be soul work. 

2nd. With great complacency in him as her Saviour: “My spirit rejoiceth 
in God my Saviour.” ‘his seems to have reference to the Messiah, whom she 
was to be the mother of; she calls him God her Saviour, for the anyel had 
told her that he should be ‘the Son of the Highest,” and that his name should 
be Jesus, a Saviour: this she fastened upon, with application to herself; he is 
“God my Saviour.” Even the mother of our Lord had need of an interest in 
him as her Saviour, and would have been undone without it; and she glories 
more in that happiness, which she had in common with all believers, than in 
being his mother, which was an honour peculiar to herself; which agrees with 
the preference Christ gave to obedient believers above his mother and brethren: 
see Mat. xii. 50; ch. xi. 27,28. Note, Those that have Christ for their God 
and Saviour have a great deal of reason to rejoice, to rejoice in spirit, that is 
rejoicing, as Christ did, ch. x. 21, with spiritual joy. 

2. Here are just causes assigned for this Joy and praise: 

Ist. Upon her own account, ver. 48,49. Fst. Her spirit rejoiceth in the 
Lord, because of the kind things he had done for her; his condescension and 
compassion to her; “he has regarded the low estate of his handmaiden,” that 
is, he has looked upon her with pity, for so the word is commonly used. ‘He 
has chosen me to this honour, notwithstanding my great meanness, poverty, 
and obscurity ;’ nay, the expression seems to intimate, not only (to allude to 
that of Gideon, Jud. vi. 12,) that her family was poor in Judah, but that she 
was the least in her father’s house; as if she were under some particular con- 
tempt and disgrace among her relations, was unjustly neglected, and the out- 
cast of the family; and God put this honour upon her to balance abundantly 
that contempt. I the rather suggest this, for we find something toward such 
honour as this put upon others on the like consideration. Because God saw 
that Leah was hated he opened her womb, Gen. xxix. 31; because Hannah 
was provoked and made to fret, and insulted over by Peninnah, therefore God 
gave her a son, 1 Sam. i. 19. Whom men wrongfully depress and despise 
God sometimes, in compassion towards them, especially if they have borne it 
patiently, doth prefer and advance: see Jud. xi.7. Soin Mary’s case, And 
if God regard her low estate, he not only thereby gives a specimen of his 
favour to the whole race of mankind, whom he remembers in their low estate, 
as the psalmist speaks, Ps. cxxxvi. 23, but secures a lasting honour to her, for 
such the honour is that God bestows, honour that fades not away; “from 
henceforth all generations shall call me blessed,” that is, shall think me a 
happy woman, and highly advanced. All that embrace Christ and his Gospel 
will say, ‘‘ Blessed was the womb that bore him, and the paps which he sucked,” 
ch. xi. 27. Elisabeth had once and again called her blessed; but that is not all, 
saith she; all generations, of Gentiles as well as Jews, shall call me so. Secondly. 
Her soul magnifies the Lord because of the wonderful things he has done for 
her, ver. 49: “‘ He that is mighty has done to me great things.” A great thing 
indeed that a virgin should conceive; a great thing indeed that Messiah, who 
had been so long ago promised to the church, and so long expected by the 
church, should now at length be born, It is “the power of the Highest” that 
appears in this. She adds, “and holy is his name ;” for so Hannah saith in her 
song, “ There is none holy as the Lord,” which she explains in the next words 
“for there is none beside thee,” 1 Sam. ii. 2. God is a being by himself, and 
he manifests himself to be so, especially in the work of our redemption: 
“We that is mighty,” even he whose name is holy, “has done to me great 
things.” Glorious things may be expected from him that is both mighty 
and holy; who can do every thing, and will do every thing well and for the 
best. 
2nd. Upon the account of others. The virgin Mary, as the mother of the 
Messiah, is become a kind of public person, wears a public character, and is 
therefore presently endued with another spirit, a more public spirit than 
before she had; and therefore looks abroad, looks about her, looks before 
her, and.takes notice of God’s yarious dealings with the children of men, 
ver. 50, &c.; as Hannah, 1 Sam. ii. 3; and in this she has especially an eye 
to the coming of the Redeemer, and God's manifesting himself therein. 

First. It is a certain truth that God has mercy in store, merey in reserve, 
for all that have a reverence for his majesty, anda due regard to his sove- 
reiguty and authority; but never did this appear so as in sending his Son 
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into the worid to save us, ver. 50. “His mercy is on them that fear him,” it 
has always been so, he has ever looked upon them with an eye of peculiar 
favour who have looked up to him with an eye of filial fear. But he hath 
manifested this mercy so as never before, in sending his Son to bring in an 
everlasting righteousness, and work out an everlasting salvation for them 
that fear fire's and this ‘‘ from generation to generation,” for there are gospel 
privileges transmitted by entail, and intended for perpetuity. ‘Chose that fear 
God as their Creator and Judge, are encouraged to hope for mercy in him, 
through their Mediator and Advocate; and in him mercy is settled upon all 
that fear God— pardoning mercy, hez jing mercy, accepting mercy, crowning 
mercy, “from generation to generation”— while the world stands. In Christ he 
keepeth mercy for thousands. > see : 

Secondly. It has been a common observation, that God in his providence doth 
put contempt upon the haughty, and honour upon the humble; and this he has 
done remarkably in the whole economy of the work of man’s redemption. 
As God had, with his mercy to her, shewn himself mighty also, ver. 48, 49, 
so he had, with his mercy on them that fear him, shewn strength likewise with 
his arm. 

lst. In the course of his providence it is his usual method to cross the i ae 
tations of men, and proceed quite otherwise than they promise themselves. 
Proud men expect to carry alt before them, to have their way, and have their 
will; but he scatters them in the imagination of their hearts, breaks their 
measures, blasts their projects, nay, and brings them low, and brings them 
down, by those very counsels with which they thought to advance and establish 
themselves. The mighty think to secure themselves by might in their seats, 
but he puts them down, and overturns their seats; while, on the other hand, 
those of low degree, who despaired of ever advancing themselves, and thought 
of no other but of being ever low, are wonderfully exalted. And this obser- 
yation concerning honour holds likewise concerning riches; many that were 
so poor that they had not bread for themselves and their families, by some 
surprising turn of providence in favour of them, come to be filled with good 
things; while, on the other hand, those that were rich, and thought no other 
but that to-morrow should be as this day, that their mountain stood strong, 
and should never be moved, are strangely tmpoverished and sent away empty. 
Now this is the same observation that Hannah had made, and enlarged upon 
in her song, with application to the case of herself and her adversary, 
1 Sam. ii. 4—7, which very much illustrates this here; and compare also 
Ps. cvii. 33—41, exiii. 7—9, and Heel. xi. 11. God takes a pleasure in disap- 
pointing their expectations that promise themselves great things in the world, 
and in outdoing the expectations of those that promise themselves but a little. 
As a righteous God, it is his glory to abase those that exalt themselves, 
and strike terror on the secure; and, as a good God, it is his glory to exalt 
those that humble themselves, and to speak comfort to those that fear before 


im. 

2nd. This doth especially appear in the methods of gospel grace. First. In 
the spiritual honours it dispenseth. When the proud Pharisees were re- 
jected, and the publicans and sinners went into the kingdom of heaven before 
them,— when the Jews, that followed after the law of righteousness did not 
attain it, and the Gentiles, that never thought of it, attained to righteousness, 
Rom. ix. 30,31,—when God chose not the wise men after the flesh, not the 
mighty or the noble, to preach the Gospel and plant Christianity in the world, 
but the foolish and weak things of the world, and things that were despised, 
1 Cor. i, 26, 27,—then he scattered the proud and put down the mighty, but 
exalted them of low degree. When the tyranny of the chief priests and elders 
-was brought down, who had long Jorded it over God’s heritage, and hoped 
always to do so, and Christ’s disciples, a company of poor despised fishermen, 
by the power they were clothed with, were made to sit on thrones judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel,_when the power of the four monarchies was broken, 
and the kingdom of the Messiah, that stone cut out of the mountain without 
hands, is made to fill the earth,—then are the proud scattered, and those of 
low degree exalted. Secondly. In the spiritual riches it dispenseth, ver. 53. 
1. Those that see their need of Christ, and are importunately desirous of right~ 
eousness and life in him, he fills those with good things, with the best things ; 
he gives liberally to them, and they are abundantly satisfied with the blessings 
he gives. They that are weary and heavy laden shall find rest with Christ, 
and those that thirst are called to him, and drink; for they only know bow to 
valne his gifts: “to the hungry soul every bitter thing is sweet ;” manna is 
angels’ food, and to the thirsty fair water is honey out of the rock. 2. Those 
who are rich, who are not hungry, who, like Laodicea, think they have need 
of nothing, are full of themselves and their own righteousness, and think they 
have a sufliciency in themselves; those he sends away from his door; they 
are not welcome to him; he sends them empty away; they come full of self, 
and are sent away empty of Christ. He sends them to the gods whom they 
served, to their own righteousness and strength, which they trusted to. 

Thirdly. 1t was always expected that the Messiah should be, in a special 
manner, the strength and glory of his people Israel, and so he is in a peculiar 
manner, ver. 54. “He hath holpe.: his servant Israel,” avteXdfero. He hath 
taken them by the hand, and helped them up that were fallen, and could not 
help themselves. Those that were sank under the burthens of a broken cove- 
nant of innocency are helped up by the blessings of a renewed covenant of 
grace. The sending of the Messiah, on whom help was laid for poor sinners 
was the greatest kindness that could be done, the greatest help that could 
be provided, for his people Israel; and that which magnifies it is, 1st. That it 
is “in remembrance of his merey;” the mercifulness of his nature, the mercy 
he has in store for his servant I{srael. While this blessing was deferred, his 
people, who waited for it, were often ready to ask, “ Has God forgotten to be 
gracious?” But now he made it appear that he had not forgotten, but remem- 
bered his mercy. He remembered his former mercy, and repeated that to them 
in spiritual blessings which he had done formerly to them in temporal favours. 
“He remembered the days of old; where is he that brought them out of the 
sea?” out of Egypt? Jsa. Ixiii. 11; and the-2fore be will do the like again, 
which that was a type of. 2nd. That it isin pu: formance of his promise; it is 
a mercy not only designed but declared, ver. 55; it-w1» what he spake to our 
fathers, that the seed of the woman should break the head of the serpent: 
that God should dwellin the tents of Shem; and particularly to Abraham, that 
in his seed all the families of the earth shall be blessed, with the best of blessings, 
with the blessings that are for ever ; and to the seed that shall be for ever, that 
is, his spiritual seed, for his carnal seed were cut off a little after this. Note, 
What God hath spoken he will perform; what he hath spoken to the fathers 
bese be performed to their seed, to their seed’s seed, in blessings that shall last 
or ever. 

Lastly. Mary's return to Nazareth, ver. 56, after she had continued with 
Elisabeth about three months; so long as to be fully satisfied concerning her- 
self, that she was with child, and to be confirmed therein by her cousin Elisa- 
beth. Some think, though her return is here mentioned before Elisabeth’s 
being delivered, because the evangelist would finish this passage concernin 
Mary before he proceeded with the story of Elisabeth, yet that Mary staye 
until her cousin was, as we say, saa 7 ti up again; that she might attend on 
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her, and be with her in her lying-in, and have her own faith confirmed by the 
full accomplishment of the promise of God concerning Elisabeth. But most 
bind themselves to the order of the story as it lies, and think she returned again 
when Elisabeth was near her time; because she still affected retirement, and 
therefore would not be there when the birth of this child of promise would 
draw a great deal of company to the house. Those in whose hearts Christ 
eB ecree. take more delight than they used to do in sitting alone and keeping 
silence. 


57 Now Elisabeth’s full time came that she should 
be delivered; and she brought forth a son. 58 And 
her neighbours and her cousins heard how the Lord 
had shewed great mercy upon her; and they rejoiced 
with her. 59 And it came to pass, that on the eighth 
day they came to circumcise the child; and the 
called him Zacharias, after the name of his father. 
60 And his mother answered and said, Not so; but 
he shall be called John. 61 And they said unto her, 
There is none of thy kindred that is called by this 
name. 62 And they made signs to his father, how 
he would have him called. 63 And he asked for a 
writing table, and wrote, saying, His name is John. 


WRITING TABLETS.—ANCIENT GREEK. 


And they marvelled all. 64 And his mouth was 
opened immediately, and his tongue loosed, and he 
spake, and praised God. 65 And fear came on all 
that dwelt round about them: and all these sayings 
were noised abroad throughout all the hill country 
of Judza. 66 And all they that heard them laid 
them up in their hearts, saying, What manner of 
child shall this be! And the hand of the Lord was 


with him. 


In these verses we have, 

First. The birth of John Baptist, ver. 57. Though he was conceived in the 
womb by miracle, he continued in the womb according to the ordinary course 
of nature. So did our Saviour. ‘ Elisabeth’s full time came that she should 
be delivered, and” then “she brought forth a son.” Promised mercies are to 
be expected when the full time for them is come, and not before. 

Secondly. The great joy that was among all the relations of the family upon 
this extraordinary occasion, ver. 58. “ Her neighbours and her cousins heard 
ot it,” for it would be in every body’s mouth, as next to miraculous. Dr, Light- 
foot observes, that Hebron was inhabited by priests of the family of Aaron, 
and those were the cousins here spoken of; but the fields and vil ges about, 
by the children of Judah, and those were the neighbours. Now these here 
discovered, ist. A pious regard to God; they acknowledged that the Lord had 
magnified his mercy to her, so the word is. It was a mercy to have her reproach 
taken away, a mercy to have her family built up, and the more, being a family 
of priests, devoted to God, and on for him. Many things concurred to 
make the mercy great: that she had been long barren, was_now old, but 
especially that the child should be great in the sight of the Lord. 2nd. A 
friendly regard to Elisabeth; when she rejoiced, they rejoiced with her. We 
ought to take pleasure in the prosperity of our neighbours and friends, and to 
be thankful to God for their comforts as for our own, . 

Thirdly. Zhe dispute that was among them concerning the naming him; 
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yer. 59, on the eighth day,” as God had pyneinied “they came together to 
circumcise the child;” and it was here in Hebron that circumcision was first 
instituted ; and Isaae, who, like John Baptist, was born by promise, was one of 
the first that was submitted to it, at least the chief eyed in the institution of it. 
They that rejoiced in the birth of the child came together to the cireumcising 
of him. Note, The greatest. comfort we can take in our children is in giving 
them up to God, and recognising their covenant relation to him. The baptism 
of our children should be more our joy than their birth. Now it was the cus- 
tom, when they circumcised their children, to name them; because when Abram 
was circumcised, God gave him a new name, and called him Abraham; and it 
is not unfit that they should be left nameless until they are by name given up 
to God. Now, : : ‘ 

1. Some proposed that he should be called by his father’s name, Zacharias ; 
of which we have not any instance in Scripture that the child should bear the 
father’s name; but perhaps it was of late come into use among the Jews, as it 
is with us; and they intended hereby to do honour to the father, who was not 
likely to have another child. é ; 

ah The mother opposed it, and would have him called John; having learned, 
either by inspiration of the Holy Ghost, as is most probable, or by information 
in writing from her husband, that God appointed that should be his name; 
ver. 60, “he shall be called Johanan,” ‘gracious ;’ because he shall introduce 
the Gospel of Christ, wherein God's grace shines more bright than ever. : 

3. The relations objected against that: ver. 61, ‘“ There is none of th 
kindred,” none of the relations of thy family that is “called by that name ;” 
and therefore, if he may not have his father’s name, yet let him have the name 
of some of his kindred, that will take it as a piece of respect to have sucha 
child of wonders as this named from them. Note, As those that have friends 
must shew themselves friendly, so those that have relations must be obliging 
to them in all the usual regards that are paid to kindred. 

4. They appealed to the father, and would try if they could possibly get to 
know his mind, for it was his office to name the child: ver. 62, “ they made 
signs” to him, by which it appears he was deaf as well as dumb; nay, it should 
seem, mindless of any thing, else, one would think, they should at first have 
desired him to write down his child’s name, if he had ever yet communicated 
any thing by writing since he was struck. However, they would carry the 
matter as far as they could, and gave him to understand what the dispute was, 
which he only could determine; whereupon he made signs to them to give him 
a table-book, such as they then used, and with the pencil he wrote these words, 
“ His name is John,” ver. 63. Not, ‘ ft shall be so,’ or, ‘I would have it so,’ but 
‘it is so; the matter is determined already;’ the angel had given him that 
name. Observe, When Zacharias could not speak he wrote. When ministers 
haye their mouths stopped, that they cannot preach, yet they may be doing good, 
as long as they have not their hands tied, that they cannot write. Many of the 
martyrs in prison wrote letters to their friends, which were of great use; 
blessed Paul himself did so. Zacharias’ pitching upon the same name that 
Elisabeth had chosen was a great surprise to the company, “they marvelled 
all;” for they knew not, that though by reason of his deafness and dumbness, 
they could not converse together, yet they were both guided by one and the 
same Spirit; or, perhaps they marvelled that he wrote so distinctly and intelli- 
gently, which (the stroke he was under being somewhat like that of a palsy) he 

ad not done before. : ; 

5. He thereupon recovered the use of his speech: ver. 64, “his month was 
opened immediately.” The time prefixed for his being silenced was “till the 
day that these things shall be fulfilled,” ver. 20; not all the things going before 
concerning John’s ministry, but those which relate to his birth and name, ver. 13; 
and that time was now expired, whereupon the restraint was taken off, and Go 

ave him the opening of the mouth again, as he did to Ezekiel, ze. iii,27. Dr, 
fichtfoot compares this case of Zacharias with that of Moses, Hz. iv. 24, 26. 
Moses, for distrust, is in danger of his life, as Zacharias, for the same fault, is 
struck dumb; but upon the cireumcising of his child, and recovery of his faith, 
there, as here, the danger is removed. Infidelity closed his mouth, and now 
believing opens it again; he believes, therefore he speaks. David lay under 

uilt from the conception of his child till a few days after its birth, then the 

ord takes away his sin; upon his repentance, he shall not die; so here, he shall 
be no longer dumb ; “his mouth was opened, and he spake, and praised God.” 
Note, When God opens our lips, our mouths must shew forth his praise. As 
good be without speech as not use it in praising God; for then our tongue is 
most our glory when it is employed for God’s glory. 

6. These things were told all the country over, to the great amazement of 
all that heard them, ver. 65, 66. The sentiments of the people are not to be 
slighted, but taken notice of. We are here told, Ist. That these sayings were 
discoursed of, and were the common talk all about the hill country of Judea, 
and it was pity but a narrative of them had been drawn up and published in 
the world immediately. 2nd. That most people who heard of these things were 
put into a consternation by them; ‘fear came on all them that dwelt round 
about” there. If we have not a good hope, as we ought to have, built upon 
the Gospel, we may expect that the tidings of it will fill us with fear. The 
believed and trembled, whereas they should have believed and triumphed. 
3rd. It raised the expectations of people concerning this child, and obliged 
them to have their eye upon him, to see what he would come to. They laid up 
these presages in their hearts, treasured them up in mind and memory, as fore- 
seeing they should hereafter have occasion to recollect them. Note, What we 
hear that may be of use to us, we should treasure up, that we may be able to 
bring forth for the benefit of others things new and old, and, when things come 
to perfection, may be able to look back upon the presages of it, and to say, ‘It 
was what we might expect.’ They said within themselves, and said among 
themselves, ‘“‘ What manner of child shall this be?” What will be the fruit 
when these are the buds; or rather, when the root is out of such a dry ground? 
Note, When children are born into the world, it is very uncertain what they 
will prove ; yet sometimes there have been les indications of something great, 
as in the birth of Moses, Samson, Samuel, and here, of John. And we have 
reason to think that there were some of those living at the time when John 
began his public ministry who could and did remember these things, and 
relate them to others, which contributed as much as any thing to the great 
flocking there was after him. ” ; : 

Lastly. It is said, “the hand of the Lord was with him;” that is, he was 
taken under the special protection of the Almighty from his birth, as one 
designed for nae td great and considerable, and there were many instances 
ofit. It appeared, likewise, that the Spirit was at work upon his soul very 
early. As soon as he began to speak, or g0, you might perceive something in 
him very extraordinary. Note, God has ways of operating upon children in 
their infancy which we cannot account for. God never made a soul but he 
knew how to sanctify it. 


67 And his father Zacharias was filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and prophesied, saying, 68 Blessed be 
N.T.—No. 32. 
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the Lord God of Israel; for he hath visited and 
redeemed his people, 69 And hath raised up an 
horn of salvation for us in the house of his servant 
David; 70 As he spake by the mouth of his holy 
prophets, which have been since the world began: 
71 That we should be saved from our enemies, and 
from the hand of all that hate us; 72 To perform 
the mercy promised to our fathers, and to remember 
his holy covenant; 73 The oath which he sware to 
our father Abraham, 74 That he would grant unto 
us, that we being delivered out of the hand of our 


enemies might serve him without fear, 75 In holi- 


ness and righteousness before him, all the days of 
our life. 76 And thou, child, shalt be called the 
prophet of the Highest: for thou shalt go before the 
face of the Lord to prepare his ways; 77 ‘To give 
knowledge of salvation unto his people by the remis- 
sion of their sins, 78 Through the tender mercy of 
our God; whereby the dayspring from on high hath 
visited us, 79 To give light to them that sit in 
darkness and in the shadow of death, to guide our 
feet into the way of peace. 80 And the child grew, 
and waxed strong in spirit, and was in the deserts 
till the day of his shewing unto Israel. 


We have here the song wherewith Zacharias praised God when his mouth 
was opened; in it he is said to prophesy, ver. 67; and so he did, in the strictest 
sense of prophesying, for he foretold things to come concerning the kingdom of 
the Messiah, to which all the prophets are witness. Observe, 

I. How he was qualified for this. He “was filled with the Holy Ghost,” was 
endued with more than ordinary measures and degrees of it, for this purpose. 
He was Divinely inspired. God not only forgave him his unbelief and distrust, 
which was signified by discharging of him from the punishment of it, but, as a 
specimen of the abounding of grace towards believers, he filled him with the 

oly Ghost, and put this honour upon him, to employ him for his honour. 

Il. What the matter of his song was. Here is nothing said of the private con- 
cerns of his own family, the rolling away the reproach from it, and putting of a 
reputation upon it by the birth of this child, though no doubt he found a time 
to give thanks to God for this with his family; but, in this song, he is wholly 
taken up with the kingdom of the Messiah, and the public blessings to be intro- 
duced by it. He could have little pleasure in this fruitfulness of his vine, and 
the hopefulness of his olive plant, if herein he had not foreseen the good of 
Tentisnlanes peace upon Israel, and blessings on both, out of Zion, ?s. exxvill. 3, 5, 6. 
The Old Testament prophecies are expressed many times in praises and new 
songs; so is this beginning of New Testament prophecy, “ Blessed be the Lea 
God of Israel.” ‘The God of the whole earth shall he be called ;” yet Zacha- 
rias, speaking of the work of redemption, called him “ Lord God of Israel,” 
because to Israel the prophecies, promises, and types of the redemption had 
hitherto been given, and to them the first proffers and proposals of it were now 
to be made. Israel, as a chosen people, was a type of the elect of God out of 
all nations, whom God had a particular eye to in sending the Saviour; and 
therefore he is therein called ‘the Lord God of Israel.” Now Zacharias here 
blesseth God, 

First. For the work of salvation that was to be wrought out by the Messiah 
himself, ver. 68—75. This is it that fills him when he 1s “filled with the Holy 
Ghost,” and it is that which all that have the Spirit of Christ are full of. 

1. In sending the Messiah, God has made a gracious visit to his people, 
whom for many ages he had seemed to neglect, and to be estranged from; he 
hath visited them as a friend, to take cognizance of their case. God is said to 
have visited his people in bondage when he delivered them, #2. iii. 16; iv. 31; 
to have visited his people in famine when he gave them bread, Ruthi. 6. He 
had often sent to them by his prophets, and had still kept up a correspondence 
with them, but now he himself made them a visit. 

2. He has wrought out a redemption for them; he hath “redeemed his 
people.” This was the errand on which Christ came into the world, to redeem 
those that were sold for sin, and sold under sin; eyen God’s own people, his 
Israel, his Son, his firstborn, his freeborn, need to be redeemed, and are undone 
if they be not. Christ redeems them by price out of the hands of God’s justice, 
and redeems them by power out of the hands of Satan’s tyranny, as Israel out 


of Egypt. 

3: We has fulfilled the covenant of royalty made with the most famous Old 
Testament prince, that was David. lorious things had been said of his 
family, that on him, as a mighty one, help should be laid, that his horn should 
be exalted, and his seed perpetuated, Ps. Ixxxix. 19, 20, 24,29. But that family 
had been long in a manner cast off and abhorred, Ps. lxxxix. 38. Now here it is 
gloried in, that, according to the promise, the horn of David should again be 
made to bud, Ps. exxxii. 17; for he “hath raised up a horn of salvation for us 
in the house of his servant David,” ver. 69; there where it was promised, and 
expected to arise, David is called God's servant, not only as a good man, but 
asaking that ruled for God. And he was an instrument of the salvation of 
Israel, by being employedin the government of Israel; so Christ is “ the author 
of eternal redemption to those” only “that obey him.” ‘There is in Christ, and 
in him only, salvation for us, and it is a horn of salvation; for, Ist. It is an 
honourable salyation, it is raised up above all other salyations, none of which 
are to be compared with it. Init the glory both of the Redeemer and of the 
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redeemed are advanced, and their horn exalted with honour. 2nd. It is a 
plentiful salvation; it is a cornucopia,—‘a horn of plenty ;’ a salvation in which 
we are blessed with spiritual blessings in heavenly things abundantly. 3rd. It 
js a powerful salyation ; the strength of the beast is in his horn; he has raised 
up such a salvation as shall pull down our spiritual enemies, and protect us 
from them. In the chariots of this salvation the Redeemer shall go forth, and 
go on conquering, and to conquer. f 

4. He hath fulfilled all the precious promises made to the church by the most 
famous Old Testament prophets, ver. 70, “as he spake by the mouth of his holy 
prophets.” His doctrine of salvation by the Messiah is confirmed by an appeal 
to the prophets, and the greatness and importance of that salvation thereby 
evidenced and magnified ; it is the same they spoke of, which therefore ought 
to be expected and welcomed; it is what they inquired and searched diligently 
after, 1 Pet. i. 10,11, and therefore ought not to be slighted, or thought meanly 
of. God is now doing that which he has long ago spoken of, and therefore “be 
silent, O all flesh, before him,” and attend to him. See Ist. How sacred the 
prophecies of this salvation were. ‘The prophets who delivered them were 
**holy prophets,” who durst not deceive, and who aimed at promoting holiness 
among men, and it was the holy God himself that spake by them. 2nd. How 
ancient they were; ever “since the world began ;” God having promised, when 
the world began, that “the seed of the woman should break the serpent’s 
head;” that promise was echoed to, when Adam called his wife’s name Eve, 
‘life, for the sake of that seed of hers; when Eve called her first son Cain 
saying, ‘I have gotten a man from the Lord;” and another son, Seth, ‘ settled ; 
when Noah was called ‘ Rest, and foretold that God should dwell in the tents 
of Shem. Andit was not long after the new world began in Noah, that the 
oromise was made to Abraham, that in his seed the nations of the earth should 
be blessed. 3rd. What a wonderful harmony and concert there was among 
them; God spake the same thing by them all, and therefore it is said to be d&c 
aréatos, not ‘by the mouths,’ but ‘by the mouth’ of the prophets, for they all 
spake of Christ as it were with one mouth. 

Now what is this salvation which was prophesied of ? 

First. lt is a rescue from the malice of our enemies. It is carnpiay é& éxOpav 
Huy, a salvation out of our enemies,’ from among them, and “ out of the power 
of them that hate us,” ver. 71. Itisa salvation from sin, and the dominion of 
Satan over us, both by corruptions within, and temptations without. The 
carnal Jews expected to be delivered from under the Roman yoke, but intima- 
tion was betimes given that it should be a redemption of another nature: “ He 
shall save his people from their sins,” that they may not have dominion over 
them, Mat. i. 21. 

Secondly. It is a restoration to the favour of God; it is “to perform the 
mercy promised to our forefathers,” ver. 72. The Redeemer shall not only 
break the serpent’s head, that was the author of our ruin, but he shall reinstate 
us in the mercy of God, and re-establish us in his covenant; he shall bring us, 
as it were, into a paradise again, which was signified by the promises made to 
the patriarchs, and the holy covenant made with them, ‘the oath which he 
sware to our father Abraham,” ver. 73. Observe, ls¢. Then which was promised 
to the fathers, and is performed to us, is mercy, pure mercy; nothing in it is 
owing to our merit—we deserve wrath and the curse—but all to the mercy of 
God, which designed us grace and life; ex mero motu,—‘ of his own good 
pleasure; he loved us, because he would love us. 2nd. God herein had an eye 
to his covenant, his holy covenant, that covenant with Abraham, “I will bea 
God to thee and thy seed.” This his seed had really forfeited by their trans- 
gressions; this he seemed to have forgotten in the calamities brought upon 
them; but he will now remember it, will make it appear that he remembers 

_it, for upon that is grounded all his returns of mercy, Lev. xxvi. 42, “then will 
I remember my covenant.” 

Thirdly. It is a qualification for, and an encouragement to, the service of 
God. This was “the oath he sware to our father Abraham,” that he would 
give us power and grace to serve him, in an acceptable manner to him, anda 
comfortable manner to ourselves, ver. 74,75. Here seems to be an allusion to 
the deliverance of Israel out of Egypt, which God tells Moses was in pursu- 
ance of the covenant he made with Abraham, Fx. iii. 6—8; and that this was the 
design of his bringing them out of Egypt, ‘‘ that they might serve God upon this 
mountain,” Hz. ii. 12. Note, The great design of gospel grace is, not to dis- 
charge us from, but to engage us to, and encourage us in, the service of God. 
Under this notion Christianity was always to be looked upon as intended to 
make us truly religious, to admit us into the service of God, to bind us to it, 
and to quicken us init. We are therefore delivered from the iron yoke of sin, 
that our necks may be put under the sweet and easy yoke of the Lord Jesus: 
the very bonds which he has loosed do bind us faster unto him, Ps. exvi. 165 
see Rom. vi. 18,19. We are hereby enabled, 1st. To serve God “ without fear,’ 
apofws; we are therefore put into a state of holy safety, that we might serve 
God with a holy security and serenity of mind, as those that are quiet from the 
fears of evil. od must be served with a filial fear, a reverent, obedient fear, 
an awakening, quickening fear; but not with a slavish fear, hke that of the 
slothful servant, who represented him to himself as a hard master, and unrea- 
sonable; not with that fear that has torment and amazement init; not with 
the fear of a legal spirit, a spirit of bondage, but with the boldness of an evan- 
gelical spirit, a spirit of adoption. 2nd. To serve him in holiness and righteous- 
ness, which includes the whole duty of man towards God and our neighbour. 
It is both the intention and the direct tendency of the Gospel to renew upen us 
that image of God in which man was at first made, which consisted “in right- 
eousness and true holiness,” ph. iv. 24. Christ redeemed us that we might 
serve God, not in the legal services of sacrifices and offerings, but in the 
spiritual services of holiness and righteousness, Ps. 1.14. 3rd. To serve before 
him in the duties of his immediate worship, wherein we present ourselves before 
the Lord; to serve him as those that have an eye always upon him, and see his 
eye always upon us, upon our inward man; that is serving him “before him.” 
4th. To serve him “all the days of our life.’ The design of the Gospel is to 
engage us to constancy and perseverance in the service of God, by shewing us 
how. much depends upon it, that we do not draw back; and by shewing us how 
Christ loved us to the end, and thereby engaged us to love him to the end. 

Secondly. He blesseth God for the work of preparation for this salvation, 
which was to be done by John Baptist; ver. 76, “ Thou child,” though now but 
a child of eight days old, “shalt be called the prophet of the Highest ;” Jesus 
Christ is the Highest, for he is “ God over all, plageed for evermore,” 2tom. ix. 5, 
equal with the Father; John Baptist was his prophet, as Aaron was Moses 

rophet, Hx. vii.1. What he said was as his mouth, what he did was as his 
harbinger. Prophecy had now long ceased, but in John it revived, (as it had 
done in Samuel, who was born of an aged mother, as John was,) after a long 
cessation. John’s business was, 

1. To prepare people for the salvation, by preaching repentance and reform- 
ation as great gospel duties: ‘Thou shalt go before the face of the Lord,’ 
and but a little before him, “to prepare his ways;” to call people to make room 
fur him, and get ready for his entertainment. Let every thing that may obstruct 
his progress, or embarrass it, or na hinder people from coming to him, be 
taken away ; see Jsa. xl. 3,4: Let va leys be filled, and hills be brought low. 
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2. To give people a general idea of the salvation, that they might know not 
only what to do, but what to expect; for the doctrine he preached was, that 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand. There are two things in which you must 
know this salvation consists: 3 14 ‘oe 

ist. The forgiveness of what we have done amiss; it is salvation “by the 
remission of sins,” those sins which stand in the way of the salvation, and by 
which we were all become liable to ruin and condemnation, ver. 77. John 
Baptist gave people to understand, that though their case was sad by reason of 
sin, it was not desperate, for pardon might be obtained “ through the tender 
mercy of our God;” ‘the bowels of mercy,’ so the word is. There was nothing 
in us but a piteous case to recommend us to the Divine compassion. : 

2nd. Direction to do better for the time to come. The he 2 salvation not 
only encourageth us to hope that the works of darkness shall be forgiven us, 
but sets up a clear and true light, by which we may order our steps aright. In 
it “the dayspring hath visited us from on high,” ver. 78; and this also is owing 
to “the tender mercy of our God:” Christ is dvatoAy, the morning light, the 
rising sun, Jal. iv. 2. The Gospel brings light with it, Jno. iii. 19; leaves us not 
to wander in the darkness of pagan ignorance, or in the moonlight of the Old 
Testament types or figures; but in it the day dawns; in John Baptist it began 
to break, but increased apace, and shone more and more to the perfect day. 
We have as much reason to welcome the gospel day, who enjoy it, as those have 
to welcome the morning who have long waited for it. Furst. The Gospel is dis- 
covering; it shews us that which before we were utterly in the dark about, 
ver. 79; it is “to give light to them that sit in darkness,” “the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ;” the dayspring 
visited this dark world to lighten the Gentiles, Acts xxvi. 18. Secondly. It is 
reviving; it brings light to them that sit in the shadow of death, as condemned 
prisoners in the dungeon, to bring them the tidings of a pardon, at least of a 
reprieve, and opportunity of procuring a pardon; it proclaims “ the opening of 
the prison.” Jsa. xi. 1; brings the light of life: how pleasant is that light! 
Thirdly. It is directing; it is ‘to guide our feet into the way of peace,” into 
that way which will bring us to peace at last. It is not only a light to our eyes, 
but a light to our feet, Ps. cxix. 105: it guides us into the way of making our 
peace with God, of keeping up a comfortable communion; that way of peace 
which, as sinners, we have wandered from, and have not known, Rom. ii. 17, 
nor could ever have known of ourselves. 

Tn the last verse we haye a short account of the younger years of John Bap- 
tist. Though he was the son of a priest, he did not, like Samuel, go up when he 
was a child to minister before the Lord; for he was to prepare the way for a 
better priesthood. But we are here told, i 

1, Of his eminency as to the inward man. * The child grew” in parts, and the 
capacities of his mind, much more than other children; so that he “waxed 
strong in spirit,” had a strong judgment, and strong resolution. Reason and 
conscience (both which are the candle of the Lord) were so strong in him that 
he had the inferior faculties of appetite and passion in complete subjection 
betimes. By this it appeared he was betimes “‘ filled with the Holy Ghost;” for 
those that are strong in the Lord are strong in spirit. 

2. Of his obscurity as to the outward man: he was “in the deserts.” Not 
that he lived a hermit, cut off from the society of men; no, we have reason to 
think he went up to Jerusalem at the feasts, and frequented the synagogues on 
the sabbath day; but his constant residence was in some of those scattered 
houses that were in the wildernesses of Zuph or Maon, which we read of in the 
story of David. There he spent most of his time in contemplation and deyo- 
tion, and had not his education in the schools, or at the feet of the rabbins. 
Note, There is many a one qualified for great usefulness who yet is buried 
alive; and many are long so, who are designed, and are thereby in the fitting 
for so much greater usefulness at last; as John Baptist, who was “in the 
desert” only “ till the day of his shewing to Israel,” when he was in the thirtieth 
year of his age. Note, There is a time fixed for the shewing of those favours 
to Israel, which are reserved; “the vision” of them “is for an appointed time; 
and at the end it shall speak, and shall not lie.” 


CHAPTER II. 


In this chapter we have an account of the birth and infancy of our Lord Jesus; having 
had notice of his conception, and of the birth and infancy of his forerunner, in the for- 
mer chapter. The First-begotten is here brought into the world; let us go meet him 
with our hosannas, ‘‘ Blessed is he that cometh.” Here is, I. The place and other 
circumstances of his birth, which spoke him the true Messiah, and such a one as we 
needed, but not such a one as the Jews expected, ver. 1—7. Il. The notifying of his 
birth to the shepherds in that neighbourhood by an angel, the song of praise which the 
angels sung upon that occasion, and the spreading of the report of it by the shepherds, 
ver. 8—20. ill. The circumcision of Christ, and the naming of him, ver. 21. IV. The 
presenting of him in the temple, ver. 22—24. V. The testimonies of Simeon, and Anna 
the prophetess, concerning him, ver, 25—39. WI. Christ's growth and pregnancy, 
ver. 40,52. WII. His observing the passover at twelve years old, and his disputing 
with the doctors in the temple, ver. 41—51. And this, with what we have met with, 
Mat. i. and ii., is all we have concerning our Lord Jesus till he entered upon his public 
work, in the thirtieth year of his age. 


ND it came to pass in those 
days, that there went out a 
decree from Cesar Augus- 
tus, that all the world should 
be taxed. 2 (And this tax- 
ing was first made when 
Cyrenius was governor of 
Syria.) 35 And all went to 
be taxed, every one into his 
own city. 4 And Joseph also went up from Galilee, 
out of the city of Nazareth, into Judza, unto the 
city of David, which is called Bethlehem; (because 
he was of the house and lineage of David:) 5 To 
be taxed with Mary his espoused wife, being great 
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with child. 6 And so it was, that, while they were 
there, the days were accomplished that she should be 
delivered. 7 And she brought forth her firstborn 
son, and wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and laid 
him in a manger; because there was no room for 
them in the inn. 


BETHLEHEM.—Vver. 4. 


“ The fulness of time” was now come, when God would send “forth his Son 
made of a woman, and made under the law ;” and it was foretold that he should 
be born at Bethlehem. Now here we have an account of the time, place, and 
manner of it. ‘ 

First. The time when our Lord Jesus was born; and several things may be 
gathered out of these verses, which intimate to us that it was the proper time. 

1. He was born at the time when the fourth monarchy was in its height, just 
when it was become, more than any of the three before it, a universal monarchy, 
He was born in the days of Augustus Cesar, when the Roman empire extended 
itself farther than ever before or since, including Parthia one way and Britain 
another way; so that it was then called terrarum orbis imperium,— the empire 
of the whole earth; and here that empire is called “all the world,” ver. 1; for 
there was searce any part of the civilised world but what was dependent on it. 
Now this was the time when the Messiah was to be born, according to Daniel’s 
prophecy, Dan. ii. 44: “In the days of these kings,” the kings of the fourth 
aereks ae shall the God of heaven set up a kingdom which shall never be 

estroyed. ‘ i 

2. He was born when Judea was become a province of the empire, and tri- 
batary to it; as appears evidently by this, that when all the Roman empire was 
taxed, the Jews were taxed among the rest; Jerusalem was taken by Pompey, 
the Roman general, about sixty years before this, who granted the government 
of the church to Hircanus, but not the government of the state; and by degrees 
it was more and more reduced, till now at length it was quite subdued; for 
Juda was ruled by Cyrenius, the Roman governor of Syria, ver.2: the Roman 
writers call him Sulpitius eae Now just at this juncture the Messiah 
was to be born, for so was dying Jacob’s prophecy, ‘that Shiloh should come 
when the sceptre was departed from Judah, and the lawgiver from between his 
feet,” Gen. xlix.10. ‘This was the first taxing that was made in Judea, the 
meevedge of their servitude; therefore, now Shilch must come to set up his 
<ingdom. 

3. There is another circumstance as to the time, which is implied in this 
general enrolment of all the subjects of the empire; which is, that there was 
now a universal peace in the empire: the temple of Janus was now shut, which 
it never used to be, if any wars were on foot. And now it was fit for the 
Prince of peace to be born, in whose days swords should be beaten into 
ploughshares. ; 

Secondly. The place where our Lord Jesus was born is very observable ; he 
was born at Bethlehem; so it was foretold, Mic. v. 2; the scribes so under- 
stood it, Mat. ii. 5,6; so did the common people, Jno. vii. 42. The name of the 
place was significant; Bethlehem signifies, “‘the house of bread;” a proper 

lace for him to be born in, who is the bread of life, “the bread that came down 
from heaven.” But that was not all; Bethlehem was the city of David, where 
he was born, and therefore there he must be born who was the Son of David. 
Zion was also called the city of David, 2 Sam. v. 7, yet Christ was not born 
there; for Bethlehem was that city of David where he was born in meanness, 
to be a shepherd; and that our Saviour, when he humbled himself, chose for 
the place of his birth; not Zion, where he ruled in power and prosperity,—that 
was to be a type of the church of Christ, that_mount Zion. Now when the 
virgin Mary was with child, and near her time, Providence so ordered it, that 
by order from the emperor all the subjects of the Roman empire were to be 
taxed; that is, they were to give in their names to the proper officers, and they 
were to be registered and enrolled according to their families, which is the 
proper signification of the word here used, and their being taxed was but 
secondary ; it is supposed they made profession of subjection to the Roman 
empire, either by some set form of words, or at least by payment of some small 
tribute, a penny suppose, in token of their allegiance, hke a man’s atturning 
tenant. ‘Lhus are they vassals upon record, and may thank themselves. 

Now according to this decree, the Jews, who were now nice in distinguishing 
their tribes and families, provided that in their enrolments particular care 
should be had to preserve the ra of them. Thus foolishly are they soli- 
citous to save the shadow when they had Jost the substance. 

Now that which Augustus designed, was either to gratify his pride, in know- 
ing the numbers of his people, and proclaiming it to the world, or he did it in 
policy, to strengthen his interest, and make his government appear the more 
formidable ; but Providence had another reach init. AJl the world shall be at 
the trouble of being enrolled, only that Joseph and Mary may; this brought 
them up from Nazareth in Galilee, to pairlenens in Judea, because they were 
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“ of the stock and lineage of David,” ver. 4, 5; and perhaps being poor and low, 
they thought the royalty of their extraction rather a burthen and expense to 
them than a matter of pride. Because it is difficult to suppose that every Jew 
(women as well as men) was obliged to repair to the city of which their auces- 
tors were, and there be enrolled, now at a time when they kept not to the 
bounds of their tribes as formerly. It may be offered as a conjecture, that this 
great exactness was used only with the family of David, concerning which it is 
probable the emperor gave particular orders, it having been the royal family 
and still talked of as designed to be so, that he might know the number and 
strength of that. And divers ends of Providence were served by this : 

1, Hereby the virgin Mary was brought big with child to Bethlehem, to be 
delivered there, according to the prediction; whereas she had designed to 
lie-in at Nazareth. See how man purposeth and God disposeth; and how 
Providence orders all things for the fulfilling of the Scripture; and makes 
use of the projects men have for the serving their own purposes, quite beyond 
their intention, to serve his. 

2. Hereby it appeared that Jesus Christ was of the seed of David; for else 
what brings his mother to Bethlehem now, but because she “ was of the stock 
and lineage of David?” And this was a material thing to be proved, and 

, [ Justin Martyr and Tertullian, two 
of the most early advocates for the Christian religion, appeal to these rolls or 
sort et the Roman empire, for the proof of Christ’s being born of the house 
0 avid, 

3. Hereby it appeared that he was “made under the law;” for he became a 
subject of the Roman empire as soon as he was born, “a servant of rulers,” 
Isa. xlix. 7. Many suppose, that being born during the time of the taxing, he 
was enrolled as well as his father and mother, that it might appear how “he 
made himself of no reputation, and took upon him the form of a servant ;” 
instead of having kings tributaries to him, when he came into the world he was 
himself a tributary. 

Thirdly. The circumstances of his birth, which were very mean, and under 
all possible marks of contempt. He was indeed a firstborn son, but it was 
poor honour to be the firstborn of such a poor woman as Mary was, who had 
no inheritance to which he might be entitled as firstborn, but what was in 


| nativity. 


1. He was under some abasements in common with other children; he was 


“wrapped in swaddling clothes,” as other children are, when they are new 


| teach us to do likewise. 


born, as if he could be bound, or needed to be kept straight. He that makes 
darkness a swaddling band for the sea, was himself wrapped in swaddling 


bands, Job xxxviii. 9. ‘The everlasting Father became a child of time, and men 


| said of him, whose outgoings were of old from everlasting, ‘‘ We know this 


man whence he is,” Jno. vii. 27. The Ancient of Days became an infant of 


| a span long. 


2. He was under some abasements peculiar to himself. 

Ist. He was born at an inn. That son of David that was the glory of his 
father’s house, had no inheritance that he could command, no, not in the city 
of David; no, nor a friend that would accommodate his mother in distress with 
lodgings, to be brought to bedin. Christ was born in an inn, to intimate that 
he came into the world but to sojourn here for a while, as in an inn, and to 
An inn receives all comers, and so doth Christ. He 
hangs out the banner of love for his sign, and whoever comes to him, he will in 
no wise cast out; only, unlike other inns, he welcomes those that come “ with- 
out money and without price,” all on free cost. 

2nd. He was born in a stable: so some think the word signifies which we 
translate a manger, a place for cattle to stand to be fed in; because there was 
“no room in the inn;” and for want of conveniences, nay, for want of neces- 
saries, he was laid in the manger, instead of a cradle. And the word which we 
render swaddling clothes, some derive from a word that signifies to rend or 
tear, and thence infer, that he was so far from having a good suit of childbed 
linen, that his very swaddles were ragged and torn. flis being born ina stable, 
and laid in a manger, was an instance, J’irst. Of the poverty of his parents; 
had they been rich, room would have been made for them; but, being poor, 
they must shift as they could. Secondly. Of the corruption and degeneracy of 
manners in that age; that a woman in reputation for virtue and honour should 
be used so barbarously. If there had been any common humanity among them 
they would not have turned a woman in travail into a stable. Thirdly. It was 
an instance of the humiliation of our Lord Jesus. We were become by sin like 
an outcast infant, helpless and forlorn; and such a one Christ was. Thus he 
would answer the type of Moses, the great prophet and lawgiver of the Old 
Testament, who was in his infancy cast out in an ark of bulrushes, as Christ in 
a manger. Christ would hereby put a contempt upon all worldly glory, and 
teach us to slight it. Since “ his own received him not,” let us not think strange 
if they receive us not, 


8 And there were in the same country shepherds 
abiding in the field, keeping watch over their flock 
by night. 9 And, lo, the angel of the Lord came 
upon them, and the glory of the Lord shone round 
about them: and they were sore afraid. 10 And 
the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, behold, I 
bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be 
to all people. 11 Vor unto you is born this day in 
the city of David a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord. 12 And this shall be a sign unto you; Ye 
shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
lying in a manger. 13 And suddenly there was 
with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host 
praising God, and saying, 14 Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men. 
15 And it came to pass, as the angels were gone 
away from them into heaven, the shepherds said one 
to another, Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, 


A.M. 4000. 


and see this thing which is come to pass, which the 
Lord hath made known unto us. 16 And they 
came with haste, and found Mary, and Joseph, and 
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the babe lying in a manger. 17 And when they had 
seen it, they made known abroad the saying which 
was told them concerning this child. 18 And all 
they that heard i¢ wondered at those things which 
were told them by the shepherds. 19 But Mary 
kept all these things, and pondered them in her 
heart. 20 And the shepherds returned, glorifying 
and praising God for all the things that they had 
heard and seen, as it was told unto them. 


The meanest circumstances of Christ’s humiliation were all along attended 
with some discoveries of his glory, to balance them, and take off the offence of 
them; for even when he humbled himself, God did in some measure exalt him, 
and gave him earnests of his future exaltation. When we saw him wrapped in 
swaddling clothes and laid in a manger, we were tempted to say, ‘Sure this 
cannot be the Son of God; but see his birth attended as it is here, with a choir 
of angels, and we shall say, ‘ Surely it can be no other but the Son of God, con- 
cerning whom it was said, when he was brought into the world, “ Let all the 
angels of God worship him,”’ /T/eb. i. 6. : t 

We had in Matthew an account of the notice given of the arrival of this Am- 
bassador, this Prince from heaven, to the wise men, who were Gentiles, by a 
star; here we are told of the notice given of it to the shepherds, who were 
Jews, by an angel: to each God chose to speak in the language they were most 
conversant with. ages 

First. See here how the shepherds were employed; they were “abiding in 
the fields” adjoining to Bethlehem, and “‘ keeping watch over their flocks by 
night,” ver. 5. The angel was not sent to the chief priests or the elders; they 


“ 


were not prepared to receive these tidings; but to a company of poor shep- 
herds, that were, like Jacob, plain men, dwelling in tents; not like Esau, cun- 
ning hunters. The patriarchs were shepherds ; Moses and David particularly 
were called from keeping sheep to rule God’s people; and by this instance God 
would shew that he had still a favour for those of that innocent employment. 
Tidings were brought to Moses of the deliverance of Israel out of Egypt, when 
he was keeping sheep; and to these shepherds, who it is probable were devout, 
pious men, the tidings were brought of a greater salvation. Observe, 1. They 
were not sleeping in their beds when this news was brought them, (though 
many had very acceptable intelligence from Heaven in slumbering upon_the 
bed,) but abiding in the fields, and watching. ‘Those that would hear from God, 
must stir up themselves. ‘hey were broad awake, and therefore could not be 
deceived in what they saw and heard, as those may who are half asleep. 2. They 
were not now employed in acts of devotion, but in the business of their calling ; 
they were “ keeping watch over their flock,” to secure them from thieves and 
beasts of prey, it probably being in the summer time, when taee kept their 
cattle out all night, as we do now, and did not house them. Note, We are not 
out of the way of Divine visits, when we are sensibly employed in an honest 
calling, and abide with God in it. 

Secondly. How they were surprised with the appearance of an angel to them, 
ver. 9: “Behold an angel of the Lord came upon them,” of a sudden, éxéc7n, 
‘stood over them ;’ most probably in the air over their heads, as coming imme- 
diately from heaven. We read it ‘the angel,’ as if it were the same that 
appeared once and again in the chapter before, the angel Gabriel, that was 
caused to fly swiftly, but that is not certain. The angel’s coming upon them 
intimates that they little thought of such a thing, or expected it; for it is in a 
preventing way that gracious visits are made us from heaven, or ever we are 
aware. ‘That they might be sure it was an angel from heaven, they saw and 
heard the glory of the Lord round about them, such as made the night as bright 
as day; such a glory as used to attend God’s appearance; a heavenly glory, 
or, an exceeding great glory, such as they could not bear the dazzling lustre 
of. _This made them sore afraid, put them into a mighty consternation, as 
fearing some evil tidings. While we are conscious to ourselves of so much 
guilt, re have reason to fear lest every express from heaveu be a messenger 
of wrath. 

Thirdly. What the message was which the angel had to deliver to the shep- 
herds, ver. 10—12. 1. He gives a supersedeas to their fears; “fear not,” for 
we have nothing to say to you that needs be a terror to you; you need not fear 
your enemies, and should not fear your friends. 2. He furnisheth them with 
abundant matter for joy: ‘ Behold, I evangelize to you great joy, I solemnly 
declare it,and you have reason to bid it welcome, for it shall bring “joy to 


all people,” and not to the people of the Jews only; that “unto you is born 
this day,” at this time, “a Sayiour;” theSevione that has been so long expected, | 
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‘which is Christ the Lord, in the city of Dayid,”’ ver. 11. Jesus is the Christ, 
the Messiah, the Anointed; he is the Lord, Lord of all; is a Sovereign Prince: 
nay, he is God, for the Lord in the Old ‘Testament answers to Jehovah. He is 
a Saviour, and he will be a Saviour to those only that accept of him for their 
Lord. The Saviour is born—he is born this day; and since it is matter of 
“reat joy to all people,” it is not to be kept secret ; you may proclaim it—may 
tell it to whom you please. He is born in the place where it was fore- 
told he should be born,—in the city of David; and he is born to you, to you 
Jews he is sent, in the first place to bless you; to you shepherds, though poor 
and mean in the world. This refers to Zsa. ix. 6, “Unto us a child is born, 
unto us a son is given.” ‘To you men, not to us angels; he took not on him our 
nature. This is matter of joy indeed to all people, great joy, long looked for, is 
come at last. Let heaven and earth rejoice before this Lord, for he cometh. 
3. He gives them a sign for the confirming-of their faith in this matter. ‘How 
shall we find out this child in Bethlehem, which is now full of the descendants 
from David?’ ‘ You will find him by this token; he is lying in a manger, where 
sure never any new-born infant was laid before.’ They expected to be told, 
‘You shall find him, though a babe, dressed up in robes, and lying in the best 
house in the town, lying in state, with a numerous train of attendants in rich 
liveries.’ No: ‘you will find him wrapped in swaddling clothes, and laid ina 
manger.’ When Christ was here upon earth he distinguished himself, and 
made himself remarkable, by nothing so much as the instances of his 
humiliation. 

Fourthly. The angels’ doxology to God, and congratulations of men upon 
this solemn occasion, ver. 13, 14. The message was no sooner delivered by one 
angel—that was sufficient to go express, but suddenly there was with: that 
angel, “a multitude of the heavenly hosts ;” enough, we may be sure, to make a 
chorus, that were heard by the shepherds praising God; and to be sure, their 
song was not like that, Aev. xiv..3, which no man could learn, for it was 
designed we should all learn it. 1. Let God have the honour of this work; 
* Glory to God in the highest.” God’s goodwill to men, manifested in sending 
the Messiah, redounds very much to his praise; and angels in the highest 
heavens, though not immediately interested in it themselves, yet will celebrate 
it to his honour, Rev. v. 11, 12; “ Glory to God,” whose kindness and love 
designed this favour, and whose wisdom contrived it in such a way as that one 
Divine attribute should not be glorified at the expense of another, but the 
honour of all effectually secured and advanced. Other works of God are for 
his glory, but the redemption of the world is for his “ glory in the highest.” 
2. Let men have the joy of it; ‘‘on earth peace, goodwill towards men.” 
God's goodness in sending the Messiah introduced peace in this lower world, 
slew the enmity that sin had raised between God and man, and resettled a 
peaceable correspondence. If God be at peace with us, all peace results from 
thence; peace of conscience, peace with angels, peace between Jew and Gen- 
tile. Peace is here put for all good; all that good which flows to us from the 
incarnation of Christ: all the good we have or hope is owing to God’s good- 
will; and if we have the comfort of it, he must have the glory of it. Nor must 
any peace, any good, be expected in a way inconsistent with the Bice God; 
therefore not in any way of sin, nor in any way but by a Mediator. ere was 
the peace proclaimed with great solemnity; whoever will, let them come and 
take the benefit of it: it is on earth peace, ‘to men of goodwill, so some copies 
read it, év dvOpwros evdoxias; to men that have a goodwill to God, and are will- 
ing to be reconciled; or, to men whom God has a goodwill to, though vessels 
of his merey. See how well affected the angels are to man, and to his welfare 
and happiness; how well pleased they were in the incarnation of the Son of 
God, though he passed by their nature; and ought not we much more to be 
affected with it. ‘' This is a faithful saying,” attested by an innumerable com- 
pany of angels, and well “ worthy of all acceptation,” that “the goodwill of 
God towards men is glory to God in the highest, and peace on the earth.” 

Fifthly. The visit which the shepherds made to the new-born Saviour. 1. 
They consulted about it, ver. 15; while the angels were singing their hymn, 
they could attend to that only; but “when they were gone away from them 
into heaven,”—for angels, when they appeared, never made any long stay, but 
returned as soon as they had despatched their business,— “the shepherds said 
one to another, Let us now go to Bethlehem.” Note, When extraordinary 
messages from the upper world are no more to be expected, we must set our- 
selves to improve the advantages we have for the confirming of our faith, and 
the keeping up of our communion with God in this lower world. And it is no 
reflection upon the testimony of angels, no, nor upon a Divine testimony itself, 
to get it corroborated by observation and experience. But observe, these 
shepherds do not speak doubtfully, Let us go see whether it be so or no; but 
with assurance, ‘Let us go see this thing which is come to pass;” for what 
room was left to doubt of it, when the Lord had thus made it known to them ? 
the word spoken by angels was stedfast and unquestionably true. 2. They 
immediately made the visit, ver. 16; they lost no time, but came with haste 
to the place, (which probably the angel direeted them to more particularly than 
is recorded, Go to the stable of such an inn,) and there “they found Mary and 
Joseph, and the babe lying in a manger;” and the poverty and meanness in 
which they found Christ the Lord was no shock to their faith, who themselves 
knew what it was to live a life of comfortable communion with God, in very 
poor and mean circumstances. We have reason to think that the shepherds 
told Joseph and Mary of the vision of the angels they had seen, and the song 
of the angels they had heard, which was a great encouragement to them; more 
than if a visit had been made them by the best ladies in the town. And it is 
probable Joseph and Mary told the shepherds what visions they had had con- 
cerning the child; and so, by communicating their experiences to each other, 
they greatly strengthened one another’s faith. 

Sixthly. The care which the shepherds took to spread the report of this: 
ver. 17, “* when they had seen it,” though they saw nothing in the child that 
should induce them to believe that he was “ Christ the Lord;” yet the cireum- 
stances, how mean soever they were, agreeing with the sign that the angel 
had given them, they were abundantly satisfied; and, as the lepers argued, 
2 Kin. vii. 9, this being “a day of good tidings,” they dare not “hold their 

eace,” but “make known abroad” the whole story of what was told them, both 

y the angels and by Joseph and Mary, concerning this child, that he was the 
Saviour, even Christ the Lord,—that in him there is peace on earth, and that 
he was conceived by the power of the Holy Ghost, and born of a virgin. This 
they told to every body, and agreed in their testimony concerning it; and now, 
if when he is in the world, the world knows him not, it is their own faults, for 
they have sufficient notice given them. And what impression did it make upon 
the people? Why truly, “all they that heard it wondered at those things told 
them by the shepherds,” ver. 18. ‘The shepherds were plain, downright honest 
men, and they could not suspect them guilty of any design to impose upon ~ 
them; what they said, therefore, it is likely might be true; and if it were true, 
they could not but wonder at it; that the Messiah should be born in a stable 
and not ina palace; that angels should bring news of it to poor shepherds, and 
not to the chief priests. They wondered, but never inquired any her 
about the Saviour, their duty to him, or advantages by him, but let the thing 
drop, asa nine days’ wonder. O the amazing stupidity of the men of that 
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generation! Justly were the things which belonged to their peace hid from 
their eyes, when they thus wilfully shut their eyes against them. 

Seventhly. The use which those made of those things who did believe them, 
and receive the impression of them. 1. The virgin Mary made them the matter 
of her private meditation. She said little, but “kept all these things and 
pondered them in her heart,” ver. 19; she laid the evidences together, and kept 
them in reserve, to be compared with the discoveries that should after be made 
her. As she had silently left it to God to clear up her honesty, when that was 
suspected, so she silently leaves it to him to publish her honour, now when it 
was veiled ; and it is satisfaction enough to find that if nobody else takes notice 
of the birth of her child, angels do. Note, The truths of Christ are worth 
keeping; and the way to keep them safe is to ponder them: meditation is the 
best help to memory. 2. The shepherds made them the matter of their more 
public praises. If others were not affected with those things, yet they them- 
selves were, ver. 20; they “returned glorifying and praising God,” in concur- 
rence with the holy angels. If others would not regard the report they made 
to them, God would accept the thanksgivings they offered to him. They 
praised God for what they had heard from the angel, and for what they had 
seen —the babe in the manger, and just then in the swaddling, when they came 
in, as it had been spoken to them. They thanked God they had seen Christ 
though in the depth of his humiliation; as afterwards the cross of Christ, so, 
now his manger, though to some it was foolishness and a stumblingblock, yet 
efhern saw in it and admired and praised the wisdom of God and the power of 
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21 And when eight days were accomplished for 
the circumcising of the child, his name was called 
JESUS, which was so named of the angel before he 
was conceived in the womb. 22 And when the 
days of her purification according to the law of 
Moses were accomplished, they brought him to Jeru- 
salem, to present him to the Lord; 23 (As it is 
written in the law of the Lord, Every male that 
openeth the womb shall be called holy to the Lord ;) 
24 And to offer a sacrifice according to that which 
is said in the law of the Lord, A pair of turtledoves, 
or two young pigeons. 


Our Lord Jesus, being “made of a woman,” was “made under the law,” 
Gal. iv. 4. He was not only, as the son of a daughter of Adam, made under the 
law of nature, but as the son of a daughter of Abraham, he was made under 
the law of Moses; he puts his neck under that yoke, though it was a heavy 

oke, and “a shadow of good things to come;” and though its institutions were 

eggarly elements, and rudiments of this world, as the apostle calls them, 
Christ submitted to it, that he might with the better grace cancel it, and set 
it aside for us. Now here we have two instances of his being made under that 
law, and submitting to it : 

First. He was circumcised on the very day that the law appointed, ver. 21: 
“ When eight days were accomplished,” that day seven-night that he was born, 
they circumcised him. 1. Though it was a painful operation, “surely a bloody 
husband thou hast been,” saith Zipporah to Moses, “because of the circum- 
cision,” Hx. iv. 25, yet Christ would undergo it for us; nay, therefore he sub- 
mitted to it, to give an instance of his early obedience—his obedience unto 
blood. Then he shed his blood by drops, which afterwards he poured out in 
purple streams. 2. Though it supposed. him a stranger, that was by that 
ceremony to be admitted into covenant with God, whereas he had always been 
his beloved Son; nay, though it supposed him a sinner, that needed to have his 
filthiness taken away, whereas he had no impurity, or superfluity of naughti- 
ness to be cut off, yet he submitted to it; nay, therefore he submitted to it, 
because he would be made in the likeness not aul of flesh, but of sinful flesh, 
Rom. viii. 3. 3. Though thereby he made himself a debtor to the whole law, 
Gal. vy. 3, yet he submitted to it; nay, therefore he submitted to it, because he 
would take upon him the form of a servant, though he was freeborn. Christ 
was circumcised, Ist. That he might own himself of the seed of Abraham, and 
of that nation “of whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ came,” and who was 
to “take on him the seed of Abraham,” Heb. ii. 17. 2nd. That he might own 
himself a surety for our sins, and an undertaker for our safety. Circumcision, 
saith Dr. Goodwin, was our bond whereby we acknowledged ourselves debtors 
to the law; and Christ, by being circumcised, did as it were set his hand to it, 
being “made sin for us.” The ceremonial law consisted much in sacrifices; 
Christ hereby obliged himself to offer not the blood of bulls or goats, but his 
own blood, which none that ever were circumcised could oblige themselves to, 
but he only. 3rd. That he might justify and put an honour upon the dedica~ 
tion of the infant seed of the church to God by that ordinance which is the 
instituted seal of the covenant, and of the righteousness which is by faith, as 
circumcision was, Rom. iy. 11, and baptism is; and certainly his being circum- 
cised at eight days’ old, doth make much more for the dedicating of the seed 
of the faithful by baptism in their infancy, than his being baptized at thirty 
years’ old doth for the deferring of it till they are grownup, The change of 
the ceremony alters not the substance. 

At his circumcision, according to the custom, he had his name given him: 
he was called Jesus, or Joshua, for he was “so named of the angel” to his 
mother Mary, “ before he was_ conceived in the womb,” ch. i. 31; and to his 
supposed father Joseph, after, Mat. i. 21, I’irst. It was acommon name among 
the Jews, as John was, Col. iv. 11; and in this he would be made like unto his 
brethren. Secondly. It was the name of two eminent types of him in the Old 
Testament; Joshua, the successor of Moses, that was commander of Israel, 
and conqueror of Canaan; and Joshua the high priest, who was therefore pur- 

osely crowned, that he might prefigure Christ as “‘a priest upon his throne,” 
ne. vi. 11, 13. Thirdly. lt was very significant of his undertaking. Jesus 
signifies a Saviour. He would be denominated, not from the glories of his 
Divine nature, but from his gracious designs as Mediator, he brings salvation. 

Secondly. He was presented in the temple. This was done with an eye to 
the law, and at the time appointed by the law, when he was forty days’ old; 
“when the days of her purification were accomplished,” ver. 22; many copies, 
and authentic ones, read airav for airis,— the days of their purification ;” the 
purification both of the mother and 7 ae child; for so it was intended to be 
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by the law; and our Lord Jesus, though he had no impurity to be cleansed 
from, yet submitted to it, as he did to circumcision, because he was made sin 
for us; and that as by the circumcision of Christ we might be circumcised, in 
the virtue of our union and communion with him, with a spiritual circumcision 
made without hands, Col. ii. 11, so in the purification of Christ we might be 
spiritually purified from that filthiness and corruption which we brought into 
the world with us. Now according to the law, 

1. The child Jesus being a firstborn son, was “ presented to the Lord,” in one 
of the courts of the temple. The law is here recited, ver. 23, “‘ Every male that 
openeth the womb shall be called holy to the Lord;” because, by a special writ 
ot protection, the firstborn of Israel were preserved when the firstborn of the 
Egyptians were slain by the destroying angel; so that Christ, as firstborn, was 
a priest by a title surer than that of Aaron’s house. Christ was the firstborn 
among many brethren, and was called holy to the Lor¢,so as never any other 
was, yet he was “presented to the Lord,” as other arstborn were, and no 
otherwise. Though he was newly come out of the bosom of the Father, yet 
he was presented to him by the hands of a priest, as if he had been a stranger 
that needed one to introduce him. His beir =z “presented to the Lord” now 
signified his presenting himself to the Lord: Mediator, when he was caused 
to draw near and approach unto him, Jer.~ .x. 21; but according to the law 
he was redeemed, Num. xviii. 15, “the first.orn of man shalt thou redeem ;” 
and five shekels was the value, Zev. xxvii. 6; Num. xviii. 16: but probably, in 
case of poverty, the priest was allowed to take less, or perhaps nothing, for no 
mention is made of it here. Christ was presented to the Lord, not to be brought 
back, for his ear was bored to God’s doorpost, to serve him for ever; and 
though he is not left inthe temple as Samue! was, to minister there, yet like 
him he is given to the Lord as long as he |’ es, and ministers to him in the 
true temple “not made with hands.” 

2. The mother brought her offering, ver. 24; when she had presented that 
son of hers unto the Lord, who was to be the great sacrifice, she might have 
been excused from offering any other; but so “it is said in the law of the 
Lord,” that law which was yet in force, and therefore so it must be done; she 
must offer “a pair of turtledoves, or two young pigeons;” had she been of 
ability, she must have brought “a lamb for a burnt offering,” and a “ dove for 
asin offering ;” but being poor, and not able to reach the price of a lamb, she 
brings two dovas, one for a “ burnt offering, and the other for a sin offering ;” 
see Lev. xii. 7, 8; to teach us in every address to God, and particularly in 
those upon special occasions, both to give thanks to God for his mercies to us, 
and to acknowledge with sorrow and shame our sins against him, and in both 
we must give glory to him; nor do we ever want matter for both. Christ was 
not conceived and born in sin, as others are; so there was not that occasion in 
his case that is in others; yet, because he was made under the law, he complied 
with it; “thus it became phe to fulfil all righteousness.” Much more doth it 
become the best of men to join in confessions of sin, for ‘‘ who ean say, I have 
made my heart clean?” 


25 And, behold, there was a man in Jerusalem, 
whose name was Simeon; and the same man was 
just and devout, waiting for the consolation of Israel: 
and the Holy Ghost was upon him. 26 And it was 
revealed unto him by the Holy Ghost, that he should 
not see death, before he had seen the Lord’s Christ. 
27 And he came by the Spirit into the temple: and 
when the parents brought in the child Jesus, to do 
for him after the custom of the law, 28 Then took 
he him up in his arms, and blessed God, and said, 
29 Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace, according to thy word: 30 For mine eyes 
have seen thy salvation, 31 Which thou hast pre- 
pared before the face of all people; 32 <A light to 
lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of thy people 
Israel. 33 And Joseph and his mother marvelled 
at those things which were spoken of him. 34 And 
Simeon blessed them, and said unto Mary his mother, 
Behold, this child is set for the fall and rising again 
of many in Israel; and for a sign which shall be 
spoken against; 35 (Yea, a sword shall pierce 
through thy own soul also,) that the thoughts of 
many hearts may be revealed. 36 And there was 
one Anna, a prophetess, the daughter of Phanuel, 
of the tribe of Aser: she was of a great age, and had 
lived with an husband seven years from her virginity ; 
37 And she was a widow of about fourscore and 
four years, which departed not from the temple, but 
served God with fastings and prayers night and day. 
38 And she coming in that instant gave thanks 
likewise unto the Lord, and spake of him to all them 
that looked for redemption in Jerusalem. 39 And 
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when they had performed all things according to the 
law of the Lord, they returned into Galilee, to their 
own city Nazareth. 40 And the child grew, and 
waxed strong in spirit, filled with wisdom: and the 
grace of God was upon hin. 


Still Christ has honour done to him then when he humbles himself, to balance 
the offence of it: that we might not be stumbled at the meanness of his birth, 
angels then did him honour; and now, that we may not be offended at his 
being presented in the temple, like other children born in sin, and without any 
manner of solemnity peculiar to him, but silently, and in the crowd of other 
aber Simeon and Anna now do him honour, by the inspiration of the Holy 

thost. 

First. A very honourable testimony is borne to him by Simeon, which was 
both a reputation to the child and an encouragement to the parents, and 
might have been a happy introducing of the priests into an acquaintance with 
the Saviour, if those watchmen had not been blind. Now observe here, 

1. The account that is given us concerning this Simeon, or Simon. He dwelt 
now in Jerusalem, and was eminent for his piety and communion with God. 
Some learned men, that have been conversant with the Jewish writers, find 
that there was at this time one Simeon, a man of great note in Jerusalem, the 
son of Hillel, and the first to whom they gave the title of rabban, the highest 
title that they gave to their doctors, and which was never given but to seven of 
them. He succeeded his father Hillel as president of the college which his 
father founded, and of the great Sanhedrim. The Jews say he was endued 
with a prophetical spirit, and that he was turned out of his place because he 
witnessed against the common opinion of the Jews concerning the temporal 
kingdom of the Messiah; and they likewise observe, that there is no mention 
of him in their Mishna, or book of traditions, which intimates that he was no 
patron of those fooleries. One thing objected against this conjecture is, that 
at this time his father Hillel was living, and that be himself lived many years 
after this, as appears by the Jewish histories; but, as to that, he is not here said 
to be old; and his saying, Now let thy servant depart, intimates that he was 
willing to die now, but doth not conclude that therefore he did die quickly. 
St. Paul lived many years after he had spoken of his death as near, Acts xx. 25. 
Another thing objected is, that the son of Simeon was Gamaliel, a Pharisee 
and an enemy to Christianity ; but, as to that, it is no new thing fora faithful 
lover of Christ to have a son a bigoted Pharisee. ‘ 

The account given of him here is, Ist. That he was “ just and devout,” just 
towards men, and devout towards God; these two must always go together, 
and each will befriend the other, but neither will atone for the defect of the 
other. 2nd. That he “waited for the consolation of Israel,” that is, for the 
coming of the Messiah, in whom alone the nation of Israel, that was now 
miserably harassed and oppressed, would find consolation. Christ is not only 
the author of his people’s comfort, but the matter and ground of it, “ the con- 
solation of Israel.” He was long a coming, and they who believed he would 
come, continued waiting, desiring his coming, and hoping for it with patience; 
Thad almost said, with some degree of impatience, waiting till it came. He 
understood by books, as Daniel, that the time was at hand, and therefore was 
now, more than ever, big with expectation of it. The unbelieving Jews, who 
still expect that which is already come, use it as an oath or solemn protest- 
ation, ‘ As ever I hope to see the consolation of Israel,’ so and s0 itis. Note, 
The consolation of Israel is to be waited for, and it is worth waiting for, and it 
will be very welcome to those who have waited for it, and continue waiting. 
3rd. The Holy Ghost was upon him, not only as a spirit of holiness, but as a 
spirit of prophecy ; he was “filled with the Holy Ghost,” and enabled to speak 
things above hinmelf. 4th. He had a gracious promise made him, that before 
he died he should have a sight of the Messiah, ver. 26. He was searching what 
manner of time the Spirit of Christ, in the Old Testament prophets, did signify, 
and whether it were not now at hand; and he received this oracle (for so the 
word signifies), ‘ that he should not see death before he had seen” the Messiah, 
“the Lord’s anointed.” Note, Those, and those only, can with courage sce death, 
and look it in the face without terror, that have had by faith a sight of Christ. 

2. The seasonable coming of Simeon into the temple at the time when Christ 
was peesrueee there, ver. 27. Just then, when Joseph and Mary brought in 
the child to be registered, as it were, in the church book, among the firstborn, 
Simeon came by direction of the Spirit into the temple. ‘Tle same Spirit that 
had provided for the support of his hope, now provided for the transport of his 
joy. It was whispered in his ear, Go to the temple now, and you shall see 
what you have longed to see. Note, Those that would see Christ must go to 
his temple, for there the Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly come to meet you, 
and there you must be ready to meet him. 

3. The abundant satisfaction wherewith he welcomed this sight ; he “ took 
him up in his arms,” ver. 28, he embraced him with the greatest affection 
imaginable, laid him in his bosom, as near his heart as he could, which is as full 
of joy as it can hold. He ‘took him up in his arms” to present him to the 
Lord, so some think, either to do the parent’s part, or the priest’s part; for 
divers of the ancients say he was himself a priest. When we receive the 
record which the Gospel gives us of Christ with a lively faith, and the offer it 
makes us of Christ with love and resignation, then we take Christ in our arms. 
It was promised him he should have a sight of Christ, but more is performed 
than was promised; he has him in his arms. : 

4. The solemn declaration he made hereupon; he “blessed God, and said, 
Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace,” ver. 29—32. ‘ 

Ist. He has a pleasant prospect concerning himself, and (which is a great 
attainment) is got quite above the love of lite, and fear of death; nay, he is 
arrived to a holy contempt of life, and desire of death: “ Lord, now lettest thou 
thy servant depart, for mine eyes have seen the salvation” I was promised a sight 
of before I died. Here is, First. An acknowledgment that God had been as 
good as his word; there has not failed one tittle of his good promises, as Solo- 
mon owns, | Ain. viii.56. Note, Never any that hopedin God’s word were made 
ashamed of their hope. Secondly. A thanksgiving for it; he “blessed God” 
that he saw that salvation in his arms which many prophets and kings desired 
to see, and might not. Thirdly. A confession of ee faith, that this child in his 
arms was the Saviour, the salvation itself; “thy salvation,’ the salvation of 
thine appointing ; the salvation “ which thou hast prepared” with a great deal 
of contrivance; and while it has been thus long in the coming, it hath still 
been in the preparing. J ourthly. It is a farewell to this world: ‘f Now let thy 
servant depart; ” now mine eyes have been blessed with this sight, let them be 
closed, and see no more in this world. The eye is not satisfied with seeing, 
evi. i. 8, till it hath seen Christ, and then itis. What a poor thing doth this 
world look to one that hath Christ in his arms, and salvation in his eye. 
adieu to all my friends and relations, all my enjoyments and employments here, 
even the temple itself. Fifth/y, It ae weleome to death; “‘ Now let thy ser- 
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vant depart.” Note, Death is a departure, the soul’s departure ont of the 
body, from the world of sense to the world of spirits. e must not depart 
till God gives us our discharge, for we are his servants, and must not quit his 
service till we haye accomplished our time. Moses was promised that he 
should see Canaan, and then die; but he prayed that that word might be 
altered, Dew. iii. 24, 25. Simeon is promised that he should not see death till 
he had seen Christ, and he is willing to construe that beyond what was 
expressed, as an intimation that when he had seen Christ he should die; 
‘Lord, be it so,’ saith he; “now let me depart.” See here, lst. How com- 
fortable the death of a good man is; he departs, as God’s servant, from the 
place of his toil to that of his rest. He departs in peace; peace with God, 
peace with his own conscience; in peace with death, well reconciled to it, 
well acquainted with it. He departs according to God’s word: as Moses, 
at the mouth of the Lord, Deu. xxxiv. 5; the word of precept, “Go up, and 
die;” the word of promise, “I will come again, and receive you to myself.” 
2nd. What is the ground of this comfort? ‘“ For mine eyes haye seen thy 
salvation.” This speaks more than a great complacency in the sight, like 
that of Jacob, Gen. xlvi. 30, “ Now let me die, since I have seen thy face ;” it 
speaks a believing expectation of a happy state on the other side death, through 
this salyation he now had a sight of, which not only takes off the terror of 
death, but makes it gain, Phil. i. 21. Note, Those that have welcomed Christ, 
may welcome death. 

2nd. He has a pleasant prospect concerning the world, and concerning the 
church. This salvation shall be, #irst. A blessing to the world. It is “ pre- 
pared before the face of all people;” not to be hid in a corner, but to be made 
known; to be “a light to lighten the Gentiles,” that now sit in darkness; they 
shall have the knowledge of him, and of God and another world through him. 
This has reference to Jsa. xlix. 6, “ I will give thee for a light to the Gentiles ;” 
for Christ came to be the light of the world, not a candle in the Jewish candle- 
stick, but the Sun of Righteousness. Secondly. A blessing to the church; 
“the glory of thy people Israel.” It was an honour to the Jewish nation that 
the Messiah sprang out of one of their tribes, and was born, and lived, and died 
among them. And of those who were Israelites indeed, of the spiritual Israel 
he was indeed the glory, and will be so to eternity, Jsa. lx. 19; they shall 
glory in him, “in the Lord shall all the seed of Israel be justified, and shall 
glory,” Jsa. xlv. 25. When Christ ordered his apostles to preach the Gospel to 
all nations, therein he made himself “a light to lighten the Gentiles;” and 
when he added, *‘ beginning at Jerusalem,” he made himself “the glory of his 
people Israel.” 

5. The prediction concerning this child, which he delivered with his blessing 
to Joseph and Mary. They “ marvelled at these things,” which were still more 
and more fully and plainly spoken concerning this ¢ hild, ver. 33; and because 
they were affected with, and had their faith strengthened by that which was 
said to them, here is more said to them. 

ist. Simeon shews them what reason they had to rejoice; for he “ blessed 
them,” ver. 34; he pronounced them blessed who had the honour to be related 
to this child, and were intrusted with the bringing him up; he prayed for them 
that God would bless them, and would have others do so too. They had reason 
to rejoice, for this child should be not only a comfort and honour to them, but 
a public blessing; he is set “for the rising again of many in Israel,” that is, for 
the conversion of many to God that are dead and buried in sin, and for the con- 
solation of many in God that are sunk and lost in sorrow and despair. And 
those whom he is set for the fall of, may be the same with those whom he is set 
for the rising again of; he is set cis mr@ow kai dvaoracw, for their fall, in order 
to their rising again; to humble and abase them, and bring them off from all 
confidence in themselves, that they may be exalted by relying on Christ; he 
wounds and then heals. Paul falls and rises again. 

2nd. He shews them likewise what reason they had to rejoice with trembling, 
according to the advice given of old, with reference to the Messiah’s kingdom, 
Ps. ii. 11. Lest Joseph, and Mary especially, should be lifted up with the 
abundance of the revelations, here is a thorn in the flesh for them, an allay to 
their joy; and it is what we sometimes need. First. It is true, Christ shall be 
a blessing to Israel; but there are those in Israel whom he is “set for the fall ” 
of, whose corruptions will be provoked, who will be prejudiced and enraged 
against him, and offended, and whose sin and ruin will be aggravated by the 
revelation of Jesus Christ; many that will extract poison to thomeshyas out of 
the Balm of Gilead, and split their souls on the Rock of Salvation, to whom 
this precious Foundation Stone will be a stone of stumbling. This refers to 
that prophecy, Jsa. viii. 14, 15; he shall be for a sanctuary to some, and yet for 
a snare to others, 1 Pet. ii. 7,8. Note, As it is pleasant to think how many there 
are to whom Christ and his Gospel are “a savour of life unto life,” so itis sad to 
think how many there are to whom it is “a savour of death unto death.” He is 
set for a sign, to be admired by some, but by others, by many, spoken against. 
He had many eyes upon him during the time of his public ministry, he was a 
sign; but he had many tongues against him, the contradiction and reproach of 
sinners; he was continually cavilled at and abused; and the effects of this will 
be, “that the thoughts of many hearts will be revealed,” ver. 35, that is, upon 
this occasion men will shew themselves, will discover and so distinguish them- 
selves. The secret good affections and dispositions in the minds of some will 
be revealed by their embracing Christ, and closing with him; the secret cor- 
ruptions and vicious dispositions of others, that otherwise would never have 
appeared so bad, will be revealed by their enmity to Christ, and their rage 
against him. Men will be judged of by the thoughts of their hearts, their 
thonghts concerning Christ; are they for him, or are they for his adversaries ? 
“The word of God is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart,” 
and by it we are discovered to ourselves, and shall be judged hereafter. 
Secondly. It is true, Christ shall be a comfort to his mother; but be not thou 
too proud of it, for “‘a sword shall pass through thine own soul also.” He 
shall be a suffering Jesus; and, 1sé. Thou shalt suffer with him, by sympathy, 
more than other of his friends, because of the nearness of thy relation, an 
strength of affection to him. W hen he was abused, it was a sword in her bones, 
When she stood by his cross, and saw him dying, we may well think her inward 
grief was such that it og: truly be said a sword pierced through her soul, it 
eut her to the heart. 2rd. Thou shalt suffer for him; many understand it as a 
prediction of her martyrdom; and some of the ancients say it had its accom- 
plishment in that. Note, In the midst of our greatest delights and advance- 
ate in this world, it is good for us to know that bonds and afflictions 
abide us. 

Secondly. He is taken notice of by one Anna, or Ann, a prophetess, that one 
of each sex might bear witness to Him in whom both men and women are 
invited to believe, that they may be saved. Observe, : 

1. The account here given of this Anna, who she was: she was, 

ist. ‘A prophetess.” The spirit of prophecy now began to revive, which 
had ceased in Israel above three hundred years. Perhaps no more is meant 
but that she was one who had understanding in the Scriptures above other 
women, and made it her business to instruct the younger women in the things 
of God. Though it was a very degenerate age of the church, yet God “left 
not himself without witness.” 
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2nd. She was “‘ the daughter of Phanuel.” Her father’s name, saith Grotins, 
is mentioned to put us in mind of Jacob’s Phanuel, or Penuel, Gen. xxxii. 30, that 
now the mystery of that should be unfolded, when in Christ we should as it 
were see God face to face, and our lives be preserved; and her name signifies 

racious. 

raed! She was “of the tribe of Asher,” which was in Galilee. This, some 
think, is taken notice of to refute those who said, “ Out of Galilee ariseth no 
prophet;” when no sooner did prophecy revive, but it ree Sos from Galilee. 

4th. “She was of a great age,” a widow of about eighty-four years; some 
think she had now been eighty-four years a widow, and then she must be con- 
siderably above a hundred years old; others, rather than suppose that a 
woman so very old should be capable of fasting and praying, as she did, sup- 
pose that she was only eighty-four years of age, and had been long a widow; 
though she was a young widow, and had lived with her husband but seven 
years, yet she never married again, but continued a widow to her dying day, 
which is mentioned to her praise. 

5th. She was a constant resident in, or at least attendant on, the temple. 
Some think she had lodgings in the courts of the temple, either in an alms 
house, being maintained by the temple charities, or, as a prophetess, she was 
lodged there, as in a proper place to be consulted and advised with by those 
that desired to know the mind of God. Others think her not departing from 
the temple means no more but that she was constantly there at the time of 
Divine service; when any good work was to be done, she was ready to join 
with it. It is most prouable she had an apartment of her own among the out- 
buildings of the temple; and, besides her constant attendance on the public 
worship, ahpunded in private devotions, for she “served God with fastings and 

rayers night and day.” Having no secular business to employ herself in, or 

eing past it, she gave up herself wholly to her devotions, and not only fasted 
twice in the week, but always lived a mortified life, and spent that time in 
religious exercises which others spent in eating, and drinking, and sleeping ; she 
not only observed the hours of prayer, but prayed night and day, was always 
in a praying frame, lived a life of prayer, gave herself to prayer, frequent in 
ejaculations, large in solemn prayers, and very particular in her intercessions. 
And in those she “served God;” that was it that put a value upon them, and 
an excellency intothem. The Pharisees fasted oft, and made long prayers; but 
they served themselves, and their own pride and covetousness, in their fastings 
and prayers; but this good woman not only did that which was good, but did 
it from a good principle, and with a good end; she served God, and aimed at 
his honour, in “‘fastings and prayers.” Note, First. Devotion is a thing we ought 
to be constant in; other duties are in season now and then, but we must pray 
always. Secondly. It isa pleasant sight to see aged Christians abounding in 
acts of devotion, as those that are not weary of well doing, that do not think 
themselves above their exercises, or past them, but that take more and more 

leasure in them, and see more and more need of them, till they come to 

eaven. Thirdly. 'Those who are diligent and faithful in improving the light 
and means they have, shall have farther discoveries made them. Anna is now 
at hee abundantly recompensed for her attendance so many years in the 
temple. 

2. The testimony she bore to our Lord Jesus, ver. 38; “she came in at that 
instant,” when the child was presented, and Simeon discoursed concerning him. 
She who was so constant to the temple, could not miss the opportunity. Now, 

Ist. She “gave thanks likewise to the Lord;” just as Simeon; perhaps like 
him, wishing now to depart in peace. Note, Those to whom Christ is made 
known, have reason enough to give thanks to the Lord for so great a fayour ; 
and we should be excited to that duty by the praises and thanksgivings of 
others; why should not we give thanks likewise, as well as they? Anna con- 
curred with Simeon, and helped to make up the harmony ; ‘she confessed 
unto the Lord,’ so it may be read; she made an open proftssion of her faith 
concerning this child. 

2nd. She, as a prophetess, instructed others concerning him: she “spake of 
him to all them that” believed the Messiah would come, and with him “looked 
for redemption in Jerusalem.” Redemption was the thing wanted, waited for, 
and wished for; “redemption in Jerusalem,” for from thence the word of the 
Lord was to go forth, Isa. i. 3. Some there were in Jerusalem that looked for 
redemption, yet but a few; for Anna, it should seem, had acquaintance with 
them all that were joint expectants with her of the Messiah: she knew where 
to find them, or they where to find her, and she told them all the good news, 
that she had seen the Lord; and it was great news; this of his birth now, as 
afterwards that of his resurrection. Note, Those that have got an acquaint- 
mare yaeh Christ themselves, should do all they can to bring others acquainted 
with him. 
poe. Here is a short account of the infancy and childhood of our Lord 

esus. 

1. Where he spent it, ver. 39. When the ceremony of presenting the child 
and purifying the mother was all over, “they returned into Galilee.” Luke 
relates no more concerning them till they were returned into Galilee; but it 
appears by St. Matthew’s gospel, ch. ii., that from Jerusalem they returned to 

ethlehem, where the wise men of the East fonnd them, and there they con- 
tinued till they were directed to flee into Egypt, to escape the malice and rage 
of Herod; and returning from thence, when Herod was dead, they were 
directed to go to their old quarters in Nazareth, from whence they had been 
perhaps some years absent. It is here called “their own city,” because there 
they had lived a great while, and their relations were there. fle was ordered 
farther from Jerusalem, because his kingdom and priesthood were to have no 
affinity with the present government of the Jewish church or state. He is sent 
into a place of obscurity and reproach, for in this, as in other things, he must 
humble himself, and make himself of no reputation. ; 

2. How he spent it, ver. 40. “Jn all things it behoved him to be made like 
unto his brethren,” and therefore he passed Mabe de infancy and childhood as 
other children did, yet without sin; nay, yet with manifest indications of a 
Divine nature in him. As other children, he grew in stature of body, and the 
improvement of understanding in his human soul, that his natural body might 
be a figure of his mystical body, which, though animated by a perfect spirit, yet 
maketh increase of itself till it comes to the perfect man, ph. iv. 13, 16. But, 
lst. Whereas other children are weak in understanding and resolution, he was 
“strong in spirit;” by the Spirit of God his human soul was endued with 
extraordinary vigour, and all his faculties performed their offices in an extra- 
ordinary manner; he reasoned serie U and his judgment was penetrating. 
2nd. Whereas other children haye foolishness bound in their hearts, which 
appears in what they say or do, he was “filled with wisdom ;” not by any 
advantages of instruction and education, but by the operation of the Holy 
Ghost: every thing he said and did was wisely said, and wisely done, above his 
years. 3rd. Whereas other children shew that the corruption of nature is in 
them, and the tares of sin grow up with the wheat of reason, he made it appear 
that nothing but “ the grace of God was upon him,” the wheat sprang up with- 
out tares; and that, whereas other children are by nature children of wrath, 
he was greatly beloved, and high in the favour of God; that God loved him, 
and cherished him, and took a pealibahen tare of him. 
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41 Now his parents went to Jerusalem every year 
at the feast of the passover. 42 And when he was 
twelve years old, they went up to Jerusalem after 
the custom of the feast. 43 And when they had 
‘fulfilled the days, as they returned, the child Jesus 
tarried behind in Jerusalem; and Joseph and _ his 
mother knew not of i. 44 But they, supposing 
him to have been in the company, went a day’s 


. 


journey ; and they sought him among thei kinsfolk 
and acquaintance. 45 And when they found him 


not, they turned back again to Jerusalem, secking 


him. 46 And it eame to pass, that after three days 
they found him in the temple, sitting in the midst 
of the doctors, both hearing them, and asking them 
questions. 47 And all that heard him were asto- 
nished at his understanding and answers. 48 And 
when they saw him, they were amazed: and his 
mother said unto him, Son, why hast thou thus dealt 
with us? behold, thy father and I have sought thee 
sorrowing. 49 And he said unto them, How is it 
that ye sought me? wist ye not that I must be about 
my Father’s business? 50 And they understood 
not the saying which he spake unto them. 651 And 
he went down with them, and came to Nazareth, 
and was subject unto them: but his mother kept 
all these sayings in her heart. 52 And Jesus in- 
creased in wisdom and stature, and in favour with 
God and man. 


We have here the only passage of story recorded concerning our blessed 
Saviour from his infaney to the day of his shewing to Israel at twenty-nine 
years old, and therefore we are concerned to make much of this, for it is in 
vain to wish we had more. Here is, 

First. Christ’s going up with his parents to Jerusalem, at the feast of the 
passover, ver. 41, 42. 

1. It was their constant practice to attend there, according to the law, 
though it was a long journey, and they were poor, and perhaps not well able, 
without straitening themselves, to bear the expenses of it. Note, Public ordi- 
nances must be frequented, and we must not forsake the assembling ourselves 
together, as the manner of some is: worldly business must give way to spi- 
ritual concerns. Joseph and Mary had a son in the house with them that was 
able to teach them better than all the rabbins at Jerusalem, yet they went up 
thither “after the custom of the feast ;” “the Lord loves the gates of Zion 
more than all the dwellings of Jacob,’ and so should we. We have reason 
to suppose that Joseph went up likewise at the feasts of pentecost and taber- 
nacles, for all the males were to appear there thrice a year, but Mary only 
at the passover, which was the greatest of the three feasts, and had most 
gospel in it. 

2. The child Jesus, at twelve years old, went up with them. The Jewish 
doctors say that, at twelve years old, children must begin to fast from time to 
time, that they may learn to fast on the day of atonement; and at thirteen years 
old a child begins to be ason of the commandment,’ thatis, obliged to the duties 
of adult church membership, having been from his infancy, by virtue of his 
circumcision, ‘a son of the covenant.’ It is not said that this was the first time 
that Jesus went up to Jerusalem to worship at the feast ; probably he had done 
it for some years before, haying spirit and wisdom above his years; and all 
should attaria on publie worship that can “hear with understanding,” Neh. viii. 2. 
Those children that are forward in other things should be put forward in reli- 
gion. It is for the honour of Christ that children should attend on public 
worship, and he is pleased with their hosannas. And those children that 
were in their infancy dedicated to God should be called upon, when they 
are grown up, to come to the gospel passover —to the Lord’s deat 
they may make it their own act and deed to join themselves to the Lord. 

Secondly. Christ’s tarrying behind his parents at Jerusalem, unknown to 
them, in which he designed to give an early specimen of what he was re- 
served for. 

1. His parents did not return till “they had fulfilled the days,” had stayed 
there all the seven days at the feast, though it was not absolutely necessary 
they should stay longer than the two first days, after which many went home. 
Note, It is good to stay to the conclusion of an ordinance, as becomes those 
who say, “It is good to be here;” and not to hasten away, as if we were, like 

oeg, ‘detained before the Lord.” 

2. The child * tarried behind in Jerusalem,” not because he was loath to go 
home, or shy of his parents’ company, but because he had business to do there, 
and would let his parents know that he had a Father in heaven, whom he was 
to be observant of, more than of them; and respect to him must not be construed 
into disrespect to them. Some conjecture that he tarried behind in the temple, 
—for it was the custom of the pious Jews, that morning that they were to go 
home, to go first to the temple to worship God,—and there he stayed behind 
and found entertainment there till they found him again; or perhaps he staye 
at the house where they lodged, or some other friend’s house, (and such a child 
as he was could not but be the darling of all that knew him, and every one 
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would court his company,) and went_up to the temple only at church time; 
hut so °t was that he stayed behind. It is good to see young people willing to 
“ dwell in the house of the Lord;” they are then like Christ. 

3. His parents went the first day’s journey without any suspicion that he was 
lefé behind, for “they supposed him to have been in the company,” ver. 44. 
Oj these occasions the crowd was very great, especially the first day’s journey, 
and the roads full of people; and they concluded he came along with some of 
their neighbours; “and they sought him among their kindred and acquaint- 
ance,” that were upon, the road going down. “ Pray, did you see our son?’ or, 
“Did vou see him?’ like the spouse’s inquiry, “Saw you him whom my soul 
loveth?? This was a jewel worth seeking after. They knew every one would be 
desirous of his company, and he would be willing to do good among “his 
kinsfolks and acquaintance ;” but among them they “found him not,” ver. 45. 
There are many, too many, who are our kinsfolk and acquaintance, that we 
cannot avoid conversing with, among whom we find little or nothing of Christ. 
When they could not hear of him in this and the other company upon the road 
yet they hoped they should meet with him at the place where they lodge 
at night, but there they could learn no tidings of him. Compare this with 
Job xxiil. 8, 9. J : 

4. © When they found him not” at their quarters at night, “ they turned back 
again,” next morning, ‘to Jerusalem seeking him.” Note, Those that would 
find Christ must seek till they find, for he will at length be found of those 
that seek him, and will be found their bountiful rewarder. They that have 
lost their comforts in Christ, and the evidences of their interest in him, must 
bethink themselves where, and when, and how they lost them, and must turn 
back again to the place where they last had them; must remember whence 
they sre fallen, and repent, and do their first works, and return to their first 
love, Rev. ii. 4,5. Those that would recover their lost acquaintance with 
Christ must go to Jerusalem, the city of our solemnities, the place which he 
has chosen to put his name there; must attend upon him in his ordinances, in 
the gospel passover : there they may hope to meet him. 

5. The third day “they found him in the temple,” in some of the apartments 
belonging to the temple, where the doctors of the law kept, not their courts, 
but their conferences rather, or their schools for disputation; and there they 
found him “ sitting in the midst of them,” ver. 46; not standing,.as a catechu- 
mem {ty ve examined or instructed by them, for he had discovered such mea- 
-sures of knowledge and wisdom that they admitted him to sit among them as 
a fellow or member of their society. This is an instance, not only that he was 
“fillea with wisdom,” ver. 40, but that he had both a desire to increase it and 
a readiness to communicate it; and herein he is an example to children and 
young ~eople, who should learn of Christ to delight in the company of those 
they may get good by, and choose to sit in the midst of the doctors, rather 
than in the midst of the players. Let them begin at twelve years old, and 
sooner, to inquire after knowledge, and to associate with those that are able 
to instruct them; it is a hopeful and promising presage in youth to be desirous 
of instruction, Many a youth at Christ’s age now would have been playing 
with the children in the temple, but he was sitting with the doctors in the 
temple. Ist. He heard them. Those that would learn must be swift to hear. 
2nd. He asked them questions; whether as a teacher he had authority so to 
ask, or as alearner he had humility so to ask, | know not; or whether as an 
associate, or joint searcher after truth, which must be found out by mutual 
amicable disquisitions. 3rd. He returned answers to them, which were very 
surprising and satisfactory, ver. 47; and his wisdom and understanding 
appeared as much in the questions he asked as in the answers he gaye; so 
- that all that heard him were astonished. ‘They never heard one so young, nor 
indeed any of their greatest doctors, talk sense at that rate that he did ; like 
David, he had more understanding than all his teachers, yea, than the ancients, 
Ps. exix. 99, 100. Now Christ shewed forth some rays of his glory, which were 
presently drawn in again; he gave them a taste, saith Calvin, of his Divine 
wisdom and knowledge. Methinks this public appearance of Christ in the 
temple as a teacher was like Moses’ early attempt to deliver Israel, which 
Stephen put this construction upon, that “he supposed his brethren would 
have understood” by that “how God De his hand would deliver them,” 
Acts vii. 24,25. They might have taken the hint, and been delivered then, 
but “they understood not;” so they here might have had Christ, for aught 
I know, to enter upon his work now; but they were only astonished, and 
understood not the indication; and therefore, like Moses, he retires into 
obscurity again, and they hear no more of him for many years after. 

6. His mother talked with him privately about it; when the company broke 
up she took him aside, and examined him about it with a deal of tenderness 
and affection, ver. 48. Joseph and Mary were both amazed to find him there, 
and to find that he had so much respect shewn him as to be admitted to 
sit among the doctors, and to be taken notice of. His father knew he had 
only the name of a father, and therefore said nothing. But, Ist. His mother 
told him how ill they took it: “Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us?” 
Why didst thou put us into sucha fright? ‘They were ready to say, as Jacob 
of Joseph, “a wild beast has devoured him ;” or, he is fallen into the hands of 
some more cruel enemy, who at length found out that he was that young child 
whose life Herod had sought some years ago: a thousand imaginations we 
may suppose they had concerning him, each more frightful than another. 
‘Now, why hast thou given us occasion for these fears? “thy father and I 
have sought thee sorrowing;” not only troubled that we lost thee, but vexed 
at ourselves that we did not take more care of thee, to bring thee along with 
us. Note, Those may have leave to complain of their losses that think they 
have lost Christ. But their weeping did not hinder sowing; they did not sor- 
row and sit down in despair, but sorrowed and sought. ote, If we would 
find Christ, we must seek him sorrowing—sorrowing that we have lost him, 
that we have provoked him to withdraw, and that we have sought him no 
sooner. They that thus seek him in sorrow shall find him at length with so 
much the greater joy. 2nd. He gently reproved their inordinate solicitude 
about him, ver. 49: “ How is it that ye sought me?” ou might have depended 
upon it | would have followed you home when L.had done the business I have 
to do here; I could not be lost in Jerusalem. Wist ye not that I ought to be 
év tots Tov Matpds jov,—'in my Father’s house?’ so some read it; where else 
should the Son be, who “abideth in the house for ever?” I ought to be, 
First. Under my Father’s care and protection; and therefore you should haye 
cast, the care of me upon him, and not, have burthened yourselves with it. 
Christ is a shaft hid in his Father’s quiver, Zsa. xlix. 2; he takes care of his 
church likewise, and therefore let not us ever despair of its safety. Secondly. 
“ At my Father’s work; so we take it: I must be “ about my Father’s busi- 
ness,” and therefore could not go home so soon as you might. ‘‘ Wist ye not?” 
Have you not already perceived that concerning me, that I have devoted my- 
self to the service of religion, and therefore must employ myself in the affairs 
of it? Herein he hath left us an example; for it becomes the children of God, 
in conformity to Christ, to attend their heavenly Father’s business, and to 
make all other business give way to it. This word of Christ we now think 
we understand very well, for he hath explained it in what he hath done and 
said; it was his errand into the woEtA And his meat and drink in the world, 
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to do his Father’s will, and finish his work; and yet at that time his parents 
“understood not this saying,” ver. 50: they did not understand what business 
he had to do then in the temple for his Father; they believed him to be the 
Messiah, that should have the throne of his father David, but they thought 
that should rather bring him to the royal palace than to the temple; the 
meee BOs not his prophetical office; and ie was to do much of his wor 
in that. 

Lastly. Here is their return to Nazareth. This glimpse of his glory was to 
be short; it was now over; and he did not urge his parents either to come and 
settle at Jerusalem, or to settle him there, though that was the place of im- 
provement and preferment, and where he might have the best opportunities 
of shewing his wisdom; but very willingly retired into his obscurity at Naza- 
reth, where for many years he was as it were buried alive. Doubtless he 
came up to Jerusalem to worship at the feasts three times a year ; but whether 
he ever went again into the temple, to dispute with the doctors there, we are 
not told; itis not improbable but he might. But here we are told, 

1. That he was subject to his parents: though once, to shew that he was 

more than a man, he withdrew himself from his parents to attend his heavenly 
Father’s business, yet he did not as yet make that his constant practice, nor 
for many years after; but was subject to them, observed their orders, and 
went and came as they directed, and, as it should seem, worked with his father 
at the trade of acarpenter. Herein he hath given an example to children to 
be dutiful and obedient to their parents in the Tra. Being made of a woman 
he was made under the law of the fifth commandment, to teach the seed o 
the faithful thus to approve themselves to hima faithful seed. Though his 
parents were poor and mean, though his father was only his supposed father 
yet he “ was subject to them;” though he was “strong in spirit,” and “filled 
with wisdom,” nay, though he was the Son of God, yet he was subject to his 
parents: how then will they answer it, who, though foolish and weak, yet are 
disobedient to their parents ? 
_ 2. That bis mother, though she did not perfectly understand her son’s say- 
ings, yet kept- them in her heart, expecting that hereafter they would be 
explained to her, and she should fully understand them, and know how to 
make use of them. However we may neglect men’s sayings because they are 
obscure, (si non vis intelligi, debes negligi,— if it be not intelligible, it is not 
valuable,’) yet we must not think so of God’s sayings. That which at first is 
dark, and we know not what to make of it, may afterwards become plain and 
easy ; we should therefore lay it up for hereafter; see Jno. ii. 22; we may 
find use for that another time which now we see not how it can be made 
useful to us. A scholar keeps those grammar rules in memory which at pre- 
sent he understands not the use of, because he is told they will hereafter be 
of use to him; so we must do by Christ’s sayings. 

3. That he improved and came on to admiration, ver. 52; he “increased in 
wisdom and stature.” In the perfections of his Divine nature there could be 
no increase, but this is meant of his human nature; his body inereased in 
stature and bulk, he grew in the growing age; and his soul inereased in 
wisdom, and in all the endowments of a human soul. Though the Eternal 
Word was united to the human soul from his conception, yet the divinity that 
dwelt in him manifested itself to his humanity by degrees, ad modum recipientis, 
—‘in proportion to his capacity ;’ as the faculties of his human soul grew more 
and more capable, the gifts it received from the Divine nature were more and 
more communicated ; and he increased in “ fayour with God and man,” that is, 
in all those graces that rendered him acceptable both to God and man. Herein 
Christ accommodated himself to his estate of humiliation, that as he conde- 
scended to be an infant, a child, a youth, so the image of God shone brighter 
in him when he grew up to be a youth than it did or could while he was an 
infant anda child. Note, Young people, as they grow in stature should grow | 
in wisdom; and then, as they grow in wisdom, they shall grow “in fayour with 


God and man.’ 
CHAPTER III. 


Nothing is related concerning our Lord Jesus from his twelfth year to his entrance on 
his thirtieth year; we often think it would have been a pleasure and advantage to us 
if we had journals, or at least annals, of occurrences concerning him; but we haye as 
much as Infinite Wisdom thought fit to communicate to us, and if we improve not 
that, neither would we have improved more if we had had it. The great intention of 
the evangelists was to give us an account of the Gospel of Christ, which we are to 
believe, and by which we hope for salvation. Now that began in the ministry and 
baptism of John, and therefore they hasten to give us an account of that. We could 
wish, perhaps, that Luke had wholly passed by what was related by Matthew and 
Mark, and had written only what was new, as he had done in his two first chapters ; 
but it was the will of the Spirit that some things should be established, not only out of 
the mouth of two, but of three witnesses; and we must not reckon it a needless repeti- " 
tion, nor will we do so, if we renew our meditations upon these things with suitable 
affections. In this chapter we have, I. The beginning of John’s baptism, and the scope _ 
and intention of it, ver. 1—6; his exhortation to the multitude, ver. 7—9; and the 
particular instructions he gave to those who desired to be told their duty, ver. 10—14. 
Il. The notice he gave them of the approach of the Messiah, ver. 15—18; to which is 
added (though it happened after what follows) the mention of his imprisonment, 
ver. 19, 20. III. Christ coming to be baptized of John, and his entrance therein upon 

IV. His pedigree and genealogy 


» OW in the fifteenth year of 
) the reign of Tiberius Cesar, 


: Pontius Pilate being governor 


the execution of his prophetical office, ver. 21, 22. 
recorded up to Adam, ver. 23—38. 


of Judzea, and Herod being 

¢ tetrarch of Galilee, and his 
‘sy brother Philip tetrarch of 
4 XS) Itureea and of the region of 
)\\% Trachonitis,and Lysanias the 

SAAS tetrarch of Abilene, 2 An- 
Be nas and Caiaphas being the 
high priests, the word of God came unto John the 
son of Zacharias in the wilderness. 3 And he came 
into all the country about Jordan, preaching the. 
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baptism of repentance for the remission of sins; 4 
As it is written in the book of the words of Esaias 
the prophet, saying, The voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make 
his paths straight. 5 Every valley shall be filled, 
and every mountain and hill shall be brought low ; 
and the crooked shall be made straight, and the 
rough ways shall be made smooth; 6 And all flesh 
shall see the salvation of God. 7 Then said he to 
the multitude that came forth to be baptized of him, 
O generation of vipers, who hath warned you to flee 
from the wrath to come? 8 Bring forth therefore 
fruits worthy of repentance, and begin not to say 
within yourselves, We have Abraham to our father : 
for Isay unto you, That God is able of these stones 
to raise up children unto Abraham. 9 And now 
also the axe is laid unto the root of the trees: every 
tree therefore which bringeth not forth good fruit is 
hewn down, and cast into the fire. 10 And the 
people asked him, saying, What shall we do then ? 
11 He answereth and saith unto them, He that hath 
two coats, let him impart to him that hath none ; 
and he that hath meat, let him do likewise. 12 
Then came also publicans to be baptized, and said 
unto him, Master, what shall we do? 13 And he 
said unto them, Exact no more than that which is 
appointed you. 14 And the soldiers likewise de- 
manded of him, saying, And what shall we do? And 
he said unto them, Do violence to no man, neither 
accuse any falsely; and be content with your wages. 


TIBERIUS C&SAR.—see ver. 1, 


John’s baptism introducing a new dispensation, it was requisite we should 
have a particular account of it. Glorious things were said of John, what a 
mighty favourite of Heaven he should be, and what a blessing to this earth, 
ch. i. 15, 17; but we lost him in the deserts, and there he remains “ until the 
day of his shewing unto Israel,” ch. i. 80; and now at last that day dawns; and 
a welcome day it was to them that waited for it more than they that waited 
for the morning. Observe here, : . 

First. The date of the beginning of John’s baptism, when it was that he ap- 
peared; this is here taken notice of, which was not by the other evangelists, 
that the truth of the thing might be confirmed by the exact fixing of the time; 
and it is dated, s 

1. By the government of the heathen, which the Jews were under, to shew 
that they were a conquered people; and therefore it was time for the Messiah 
to come, to set up a spiritual kingdom, and an eternal one, upon the ruins of all 
the temporal dignity and dominion of David and Judah, ~ 

Ist. It is dated by the reign of the Roman emperor ; it was “in the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius Cwsar,” the third of the twelve Cwsars, a very ill man, given 
to coyetousness, drunkenness, and cruelty. Such aman is mentioned first, saith 
Dr. Lightfoot, as it were to teach us what to look for from that cruel and 
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abominable city, wherein Satan reigned in all ages and successions. The peo- 
ple of the Jews, after a long struggle, were of late made a province of the 
empire, and were under the dominion of this Tiberius; and that country, 
which, when time was, had made so great a figure, and had many nations tri- 
butaries to it, in the reigns of David and Solomon, is now itself an inconsider- 
able, despicable part of the Roman empire, and rather trampled upon than 
triumphed in: En quo discordia cives perduxit miseros!— What dire ettects from 
civil discord flow.’ The lawgiver was now departed from between Judah’s 
feet; and as an evidence of that, their public acts are dated by the reign 
of the Roman emperor ; and therefore now Shiloh must come. 

2nd. It is dated by the governments of the viceroys that ruled in the several 
parts of the Holy Land, under the Roman emperor, which was another badge 
of their servitude, for they were all foreigners, which speaks a sad change 
with that people whose governors used to be of themselves, Jer. xxx. 21; and 
it was their glory. “How is the gold become dim!” First. Pilate is here 
said to be the governor, president, or procurator of Judea. This character is 
given of him by some other writers ; that he was a wicked man, and one that 
made no conscience of a lie. He reigned ill, and at last was displaced by 
Vitellius, president of Syria, and sent to Rome to answer for his mal-adminis- 
trations. Secondly. The other three are called tetrarchs: some think from 
the countries which they had the command of, each of them being over a 
fourth part of that which had been entirely under the government of Herod 
the Great. Others think they are so called from the post of honour they were 
in in the government; they had the fourth place, or were fourth-rate governors. 
The emperor was the first; the proconsul, that governed a province, the second; 
a king, the third ; and a tetrarch, the fourth; so Dr. Lightfoot. 

2. By the government of the Jews among themselves, to shew that they were 
a corrupt people; and therefore it was time the Messiah should come to 
reform them, ver. 2. Annas and Caiaphas were the high priests. God had 
appointed that there should be but one high priest at a time; but here were 
two, to serve some ill turn or other: one served one year, and the other the 
other year; so some. One was the high priest; and the other the sagan, as the 
Jews called him, to officiate for him when he was disabled; or, as others say, 
one was high priest, and represented Aaron, and that was Caiaphas; Annas, 
the other, was nasi, or head of the Sanhedrim, and represented Moses. But 
to us there is but one High Priest, one Lord of all, to whom all judgment is 
committed. 

Secondly. The original and tendency of John’s baptism. 

1. The original of it was from heaven: “the word of God came unto John,” 
ver. 2. He received full commission, and full instructions from God, to do 
what he did; it is the same expression that is used concerning the Old Testa- 
ment prophets, Jer. i. 2; for John was a prophet, yea, more than a prophet, 
and in him prophecy revived, which had been long suspended. We are not 
told how the word of the Lord came to John, whether by an angel, as to his 
father, or by dream, or vision, or voice; but it was to his satisfaction, and 
ought to be ours. John is here called “the son of Zacharias,” to refer us to 
what the angel said to his father, when he assured him he should have this 
son. The word of the Lord came to him “in the wilderness;” for those whom 
God fits he will find out, wherever they are; as the word of the Lord is not 
bound in a prison, so it is not lost in a wilderness. The word of the Lord 
made its way to Ezekiel among his captives, by the river of Chebar; and to 
John in the isle Patmos. John was the son of a priest, now entering upon the 
thirtieth year of his age; and therefore, according to the custom of the tem- 
ple, he has now to be admitted into the temple service, where he should have 
attended as a candidate five years before; but God had called him to a more 
honourable ministry; and therefore the Holy Ghost enrolls him here, since he 
was not enrolled in the archives of the temple; ‘John the son of Zacharias 
began his ministration’ such a time. 

2. The scope and design of it, was to bring all the people of his country 
off from their sins, and home to their God, ver. 3: ‘He came” first “ into 
all the country about Jordan,” the neighbourhood wherein he resided, that 
part of the country which Israel took possession of first, when they entered 
the land of promise under Joshua’s conduct: there was the banner of the 
Gospel first displayed. John resided in the most solitary part of the country, 
but, when the word of the Lord came to him, he quitted his deserts, and 
came into the inhabited country; those that are best pleased in their retire- 
ments must cheerfully exchange them when God calls them into places of 
concourse. ‘‘He came” out of the wilderness “into all the country,” with 
some marks of distinction, ees a new baptism; not a sect, or party, but 
a profession, or distinguishing badge; the sign, or ceremony, such as was 
ordinarily used among the Jews, washing with water, by which proselytes were 
sometimes admitted, or disciples to some great master. But the meaning of 
it was “repentance for the remission of sins ;” that is, all that submitted to his 
baptism 

tats Were thereby obliged to repent of their sins, to be sorry for what they 
had done amiss, and to go and do so no more; the former they professed, and 
were concerned to be sincere in their professions; the latter they promised, 
and were concerned to make good what they promised. He bound them not to 
such ceremonious observances as were imposed by the tradition of the elders 
but to change their mind, and change their way ; to cast away from them all 
their transgressions, and to make them new hearts, and to live new lives. The 
design of the Gospel, which now began, was to make men deyout and pious, 
holy and heavenly, humble and meek, sober and chaste, just and honest, chari- 
table and kind, and good in every relation, who had been much otherwise; and 
this is to repent. has : 

2nd. They were thereby assured of the pardon of their sins, upon their 
repentance. As the baptism he administered bound them not to submit to the 
power of sin, so it sealed to them a gracious and pleadable discharge from the 
guilt of sin: “Turn yourselves from all your transgressions, so iniquity shall 
not be your ruin ;” agreeing with the word of the Lord by the Old Testament 

rophets, #ze. xviii. 30. : ade 

r AY irdly. The fulfilling of the Scripture in the ministry of John. The other 
evangelists had referred us to the same text that is here referred to, that of 
Esaias, ch. xl. 3. It is “written in the book of the words of Esaias the pro- 
phet,” which he heard from God, which he spoke for God ; those words of his 
which were written for the generations to come; among them it is found, 
that there should be “ the voice of one crying in the wilderness,” and John 
is that voice, a clear, distinct voice, a loud voice, an articulate one: he cries, 
“Prepare ye the way of the Lord, and make his paths straight.” John’s busi- 
ness is to make way for the entertainment of the cee in the hearts of 
people, to bring them into such a frame and temper, as that Christ might be 
welcome to them, and they welcome to Christ. Luke goes farther on with 
the quotation than Matthew and Mark had done, and ah the following 
pint likewise to John’s ministry, ver. 5,6: “ Every valley shall be filled. 

Dr. Hammond understands this as a prediction of the desolation coming upon 
the people of the Jews for their infidelity, The land should be made plain by 
the pioneers for the Roman army, and should be laid waste by it; and there 
should then be a yisible distinction made between the impenitent, on the one 
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side, and the receivers of the Gospel, on the other side; but it seems rather to 
be meant of the immediate tendency of John’s ministry, and of the Gospel of 
Christ, which that was the introduction of, f 

1. The humble shall by it be enriched with grace ; for every pe that lies 
Jow and moist shall be filled and be exalted. 2. The proud shall by it be 
humbled; the self-confident, that stand seoe their own bottom, and the self- 
conceited, that lift up their own top, shall have contempt put upon them, for 
“every mountain and hill shall be brought low;” if they repent, they are 
brought to the dust; if not, to the lowest hell. 3. Sinners shall be converted 
to God; for the crooked ways, and the crooked spirits shall be made straight ; 
for though none can make that straight which God hath made crooked, 
Ecel. vii. 13, yet God by his grace can make that straight which sin hath made 
crooked. 4. Difficulties, that were hindering and discouraging in the way to 
heaven, shall be removed; “the rough ways shall be made smooth;” and they 
that love God’s law shall have great peace, and “nothing shall offend them.” 
The Gospel has made the way to heaven plain and easy to be found, smooth and 
easy to be walked in. 5. The great salvation shall be more fully discovered 
than ever, and the discovery of it shall spread farther, ver. 6; “all flesh shall 
see the salvation of God;” not the Jews only, but the Gentiles; all shall see 
it; that is, they shall have it set before them, and offered to them; and some 
of all sorts shall see it; that is, enjoy it, and have the benefit of it. When way 
is made for the Gospel into the heart, by the captivating of pish thoughts, and 
bringing them into obedience to Christ, by the levelling of the soul, and the 
removing of all obstructions that stand in the way of Christ and his grace, 
then prepare to bid the salvation of God welcome. 

Fourthly. Zhe general warnings and exhortations which he gave to those 
who submitted to his baptism, ver. 7—9. In Matthew he is said to have preached 
these same things to many of the Pharisees and Sadducees that came to his 
baptism, Maz. iii. 7—10; but here he is said to have spoken them “to the mul- 
titude, that came forth to be baptized of him,” ver. 7. This was the purport 
of his preaching to all that came to him, and he did not alter it in compliment 
to the Pharisees and Sadducees when they came, but dealt as plainly with them 
as with any other of his hearers; and as he did not flatter the great, so neither 
did he compliment the many, or make his court to them, but gave the same 
reproofs of sin and warnings of wrath to the multitude that he did to the 
Sadducees and Pharisees ; for if they had not the same faults, they had others 
as bad. Now observe here, ; ; 

1. That the guilty, corrupted race of mankind is become a generation of 
vipers; not only poisoned, but poisonous; hateful to God, hating one another. 
This magnifies the patience of God, in continuing the race of mankind upon 
the earth, and not destroying that nest of vipers. He did once by water, and 
will again by fire. 

2. This generation of vipers is fairly warned to “flee from the wrath to 
come,” which is certainly before them, if they continue such; and their being 
a multitude will not be at all their security, for it will be neither reproach 
nor loss to God to cut them off. We are not only warned of this wrath, but 
are put into a way to escape it, if we look about us in time. 

3. There is no way of fleeing from the wrath to come but by repentance. 
They that submitted to the baptism of repentance, thereby evidenced that 
they were warned to fiee from the wrath to come, and took the warning; 
and we by our baptism profess to have fled out of Sodom, for fear of what is 
coming upon it. 

4. Those that profess repentance are highly concerned to live like penitents, 
ver. 8: “ Bring forth therefore fruits meet for repentance;” else, notwithstand- 
ing your professions of repentance, you cannot escape the wrath to come. By 
the fruits of repentance it will be known whether it be sincere or not. By 
the change of our way must be evidenced the change of our mind. 

5. If we be not stalig holy both in heart and life, our profession of religion, 
andrelation to Godand his church, will stand us in no stead at all: “ Begin not” 
now to frame excuses from this great duty of repentance, by paving, “within 
yourselves, We have Abraham to our father.” What will it avail us to be the 
children of godly parents, if we be not godly; to be within the pale of the 
church, if we be not brought into the bond of the covenant ? : 

6. We have therefore no reason to depend upon our external privileges 
and professions of religion, because God has no need of us, or of our services, 
but can effectually secure his own honour and interest without us. If we 
were cut off and ruined, he could raise up to himself a church out of the most 
unlikely; children to Abraham even out of stones. 

7. The greater professions we make of repentance, and the greater assist- 
ances and encouragements are given us in repentance, the nearer and the 
sorer will our destruction be, if we do not “ bring forth fruits meet for repent- 
ance.” Now the Gospel begins to be preached, now the kingdom is at hand 
“now the axe is laid to the root of the trees;” threatenings to the wicked an 
impenitent are now more terrible than before, as encouragements to the 
penitent are now more comfortable. Now you are upon your behaviour, look 
to yourselves. * 

8. Barren trees will be cast into the fire at length; it is the fittest place for 
them. “ Every tree that doth not bring forth fruit, good fruit, is hewn down 
and cast into the fire.” If it serve not for fruit, to the honour of God’s grace, 
let it serve for fuel, to the honour of his justice. ' 

Fifthly. The particular instructions he gave to several sorts of persons, that 
inquired of him concerning their duty; the people, the publicans and the 
soldiers. Some of the Pharisees and Sadducees came to his baptism, but we do 
not find them asking, “ What shall we do?” for they thought they knew what 
they had to do as well as he could tell them; or were determined to do what 
they pleased, whatever he told them. But the people, the publicans, and the 
soldiers, that knew they had done amiss, and knew they should do better, and 
were conscious to themselves of great ignorance, and unacquaintedness with 
the Divine law, were particularly inquisitive, “‘ What shall we do?” Note, Ist. 
Those that are baptized must be taught; and those that have baptized them 
are concerned, as they have opportunity, to teach them, Mat. xxviii, 19, 20. 
2nd. Those that profess and promise repentance in general, must evidence it 
by particular instances of reformation, according as their place and condition 
is. 3rd. They that would do their duty must desire to know their duty, and 
inguire concerning it. The first good word Paul said when he was converted 
was, “Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” These here inquire, not ‘ What 
shall this man do ?’ but “ What shall we do?” what fruits meet for repentance 
shall we bring forth? Now John gives answer to each according to their 
place and station. 

1, He tells the people their duty, and that is to be charitable, ver. 11: “He 
that has two coats,” and consequently one to spare, “let him give,” or lend at 
least, ‘‘to him that has none,” to keep him warm. Perhaps he saw among his 
hearers some that were overloaded with clothes, while others were tenes to 
perish in rags, and he puts those who had superfluities upon contributing to 
the relief of those that had not necessaries. The Gospel requires mercy, and 
not sacrifice; and the design of it is to engage us to do all the good we can. 
Food and raiment are the two supports of fe: he that hath meat to spare, let 
him give to him that is destitute of oan. food, as well as he that has clothes 
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to spare: what we have, we are but stewards of, and must use it accordingly 
as our Master directs. 

2. He tells the publicans their duty, the collectors of the emperor’s revenue, 
yer. 13: “ Exact no more than that which is appointed you.” They must do 
justice between the government and the merchant, and not oppress the people 
in levying the taxes, nor any way make them heavier or more burthensome 
than the law had made them. They must not think, that because it was their 
office to take care that the fecpee did not defraud the prince, they might 
therefore, by the power theyshad, bear hard upon the people; as those that 
have never so little a branch of power are apt to abuse it; no, keep to your 
book of rates, and reckon it enough that you collect for Cesar the things that 
are Ceesar’s, and do not enrich yourselves by taking more. The public reye- 
nues must be applied to nti lic service, and not to gratify the avarice of 
private persons. Observe, He doth not direct the publicans to quit their 
places, and to go no more to the receipt of custom; the employment is in itself 
lawful and necessary, but let them be just and honest in it. 

3. He tells the soldiers their duty, ver. 14. Some think these soldiers were of 
the Jewish nation and religion, others think they were Romans; for it was not 
likely either that the Jews would serve the Romans, or the Romans trust the 
Jews in their garrisons, in their own nation; and then it is an early instance of 
Gentiles embracing the Gospel, and submitting to it. Military men seldom 
seem inclined to religion, yet these submitted even to the Baptist’s strict pro- 
fession, and desired to receive the word of command from him, “ What must we 
do?” Those who, more than other men, have their lives in their hands, and 
are in deaths oft, are concerned to inquire what they shall do, that they may be 
found in peace. In answer to this inquiry, John does not bid them lay down 
their arms, and desert the service, but cautions them against the sins that 
soldiers were commonly guilty of; for this is fruit meet for repentance, to keep 
ourselves from our iniquity. Ist.’ They must not be injurious to the people 
among whom they were quartered, and over whom indeed they were set, “ Do 
violence to no man.” Your business is to keep the peace, and prevent men’s 
doing violence to one another, but do not you do violence to any; ‘shake no 
man, so the word signifies ; do not put people into fear; for the sword of war, 
as well as that of justice, is to be a terror only to evildoers, but a protection to 
those that do well. Be not rude in your quarters; force not money from 
people by frightening them; shed not the blood of war in peace; offer no inei- 
vility either to man or woman; nor have any hand in the barbarous devasta- 
tions that armies sometimes make. Nor must they “accuse any falsely” to the 
government, thereby to make themselves formidable, and get bribes. 2nd. They 
must not be injurious to their fellow soldiers; for some think that caution, not 
to accuse falsely, has special reference to them. Be not forward to complain 
one of another to your superior officers, that you may be revenged on those you 
have a pique against, or undermine those above you, and get into their places. 
‘Do not oppress any,’ so some think the word here signifies, as used by the 
Seventy in several passages of the Old Testament. 3rd. They must not be 
given to mutiny, nor contend with the general about their pay; “be content 
with your wages.” While you have what you agreed for, do not murmur that 
itis not more. It is discontent with what they have that makes men oppressive 
and injurious; they that never think they haye enough themselves, will not 
stick at any the most irregular practices to make it more, by defrauding others. 
It is a rule to all servants that they be content with their wages, for they that 
indulge themselves in discontents expose themselves to many temptations, and 
it is wisdom to make the best of that which is. 


15 And as the people were in expectation, and all 
men mused in their hearts of John, whether he were 
the Christ, or not; 16 John answered, saying unto 
them all, I indeed baptize you with water; but one 
mightier than I cometh, the latchet of whose shoes 
T am not worthy to unloose: he shall baptize you 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire: 17 Whose fan 
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is in his hand, and he will throughly purge his floor, 
and will gather the wheat into his garner; but the 
chaff he will burn with fire unquenchable. 18 And 
many other things in his exhortation preached he 
unto the people. 19 But Herod the tetrarch, being 
reproved by him for Herodias his brother Philip’s 
wite, and for all the evils which Herod had done, 
20 Added yet this above all, that he shut up John 


in prison. 
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We are now drawing near to the appearance of our Lord Jesus publicly ; the 
sun will not be long after the morning star, We are here told 

First. How the people took oceasion, from the ministry and baptism of John, 
to think of the Messiah, and to think of him as at the door, asnow come. Thus 
the way of the Lord was prepared, and people were prepared to bid Christ 
welcome; for when men’s expectations are raised, that which they are in 
expectation of becomes doubly acceptable. Now when they observed what an 
excellent doctrine John Baptist preached, what a Divine power went along 
with it, and what a tendency it had to reform the world, | 

1. They began presently to consider that now was the time for the Messiah 
to appear; the sceptre was departed from Judah, for they had no king but 
Cesar; nay, and the lawgiver too was gone from between his feet, for Herod 
had lately slain the Sanhedrim; Daniel’s seventy weeks were now expiring, 
and therefore it was but three or four years after this that they looked that 
the kingdom of heaven should appear presently, ch. xix. 11. ever did the 
corrupt state of the Jews more need a reformation, nor their distressed state 
more need a deliverance, than now. 

2. Their next thought was, Is not this he that should come? “All” thinking 
“men mused,” or reasoned “in their hearts,” concerning “‘ John, whether he 
were the Christ or not.” He had indeed nothing of that external pomp and 
grandeur in which they generally expected the Messiah to appear; but his life 
was holy and strict, his preaching powerful, and with authority; and therefore 
why may we not think him to be the Messiah, and that he will shortly throw 
off this disguise, and appear in more glory? Note, That which puts people 
upon considering, reasoning with themselves, prepares the way for Christ. 

Secondly. How John disowned all pretensions to the honour of being himself 
the Messiah, but confirmed them in their expectations of him that really was 
the Messiah, ver. 16,17. John’s office, as acrier or herald, was to give notice 
that the kingdom of God, and the King of that kingdom, was at hand; and 
therefore, when he had told all manner o people severally what they must do,— 
you must do this, and you must do that,—he tells them one thing more, which 
they must all do, they must expect the Messiah now shortly to appear. And 
this serves as an answer to their musings and debates concerning himself. 
Though he knew not their thoughts, yet, in declaring this, he answered them. 

1. He declares, the utmost he could do was to baptize them with water; he 
had no access to the spirit, nor could command that, or work upon that; he 
could only exhort them to repent, and assure them of forgiveness upon repent- 
ance; he could not work repentance in them, nor confer remission on them. 

2. He consigns them, and turns them over, as it were to Jesus Christ, for 
whom he was sent to prepare the way, and to whom he was ready to transfer 
all the interest he had in the affections of the people, and would have them no 
longer to debate whether John was the Messiah or not, but to look for him that 
was really so. 

Ist. John owns the Messiah to have a greater excellency than he had, and 
that he was in all things preferable to him; he is one the latchet of whose shoe 
he doth not think himself worthy to unloose; he doth not think himself worthy 
to be the meanest of his servants, to help him on and off with his shoes. John 
was a prophet, yea, more than a prophet, more so than any of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets; but Christ was a ae roe more than John; for it was both b 
the spirit of Christ, and of the grace of Christ, that all the prophets prophesied, 
and John among the rest, 1 Pet. i. 10,11. This was a great truth which John 
came to preach; but the manner of his expressing it speaks his paey andin 
it he not only doth justice to our Lord Jesus, but doth him honour: he is one 
I am not worthy to approach, or draw nigh to, no, not as a servant. Thus 
Bisbly doth it always become us to speak of Christ, and thus humbly of our- 
selves. 

2nd. He owns him to have a greater energy than he had: he is “mightier 
than I,” and doth that which I cannot do, both for the comfort of the faithful 
and for the terror of hypocrites and dissemblers. They thought a wonderful 
power went along with John, but, what_was that compared with the power 
which Jesus would come clothed with? First. John can do no more but “ bap- 
tize with water,” in token of this, that they ought to purify and cleanse them- 
seves; but Christ can and will “ baptize with the Holy Ghost ;” he can give the 
Spirit to cleanse and purify the heart, not only as water washes off the dirt on 
the outside, but as fire purges out the dross that is within, and melts down the 
metal, that it may be cast intoanew mould. Secondly. John can only preach a 
distinguishing doctrine, and by word and sign “ separate between the precious 
and the vile;” but Christ hath his “fan in his hand,” with which he can and 
will perfectly part between the wheat and the chaff; he will “throughly purge 
his floor ;” it is his own, and therefore he will purge it, and will cast out of his 
church the unbelieving, impenitent Jews, and confirm in his church all that 
faithfully follow him. TYhzrdly. John can only speak comfort to those that 
receive the Gospel, and, like other prophets, “say to the righteous that it shall 
be well with them;” but Jesus Christ will give them comfort. John can only 
promise them they shall be safe, but Christ will make them so; he will “ gather 
the wheat into his garner.’’ Good, serious, solid people he will gather now 
into his church on earth, which shall be made up of such; and he will shortly 
gather them into his church in heaven, where they shall be for ever sheltered. 
Fourthly. John can only threaten hypocrites, and tell the barren trees that 
they shall be hewn down and cast into the fire; but Christ can execute that 
threatening ; those that are as chaft—light, and vain, and worthless—“ he will 
burn with fireunquenchable.” John refers here to Mal. iii. 18 ive tose Chen,” 
when the floor is purged, “shall ye return, and discern between he righteous 
and the wicked; for the day cometh that shall burn as an oven.” 

The evangelist concludes his account of John’s preaching with an et cetera 
yer. 18; ‘many other things in his exhortation preached he unto the people,’ 
which are not recorded. 1. John was an affectionate preacher ; he was mapaxa- 
day, ‘ exhorting,’ beseeching; he pressed things home upon his hearers, followed 
his doctrine close, as one in earnest. 2. He was a practical preacher; much 
of his preaching was exhortation, quickening them to their duty, and directing 
them in it, and not amusing them with matters of nice speculation. 3. He was 
a popular preacher, though he had scribes and Pharisees, men of polite learn- 
ing, Mtending his ministry, and Sadducees, men of free thought, as they pre- 
tended, yet he addressed himself “ to the people,” mpos tov Nady, to the laity, and 
accommodated himself to their capacity, as promising himself best success 
among them. 4. He was an evangelical preacher, for so the word here used 
signifies, e’nyyeA(fero, he preached the Gospel to the people; in all his exhor- 
tations he directed people to Christ, and excited and encouraged their expec- 
tations of him. When we press duty upon we we must direct them to 
Christ, both for righteousness and strength. 5. He was a copious preacher ; 
“many other things he preached,” moAA& ev kai Erepa, ‘ many things and different. 
He preached a great deal, shunned not to declare the whole counsel of God; 
and he varied in his preaching, that those who were not reached, and touched, 
and wrought upon by one truth, might hy another. | : 

Thirdly. How a full stop was put to John’s preaching; when he was in the 
midst of his usefulness, going on thus successfully, he was imprisoned by the 
malice of Herod, ver, 19, 20: “‘ Herod the tetrarch being reproved by him,” not 
only for living in incest with his brother Philip’s wife, but for the many other 
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“evils which Herod had done,”—for those that are wicked in one instance are 
commonly so in many others, — he could not bear it, but contracted an antipathy 
to him for his plain dealing, and added this wickedness to all the rest, which 
was indeed above all, that he “shut up John in prison;” put that burning and 
shining light under a bushel: because he could not bear his reproofs, others 
should be deprived of the benefit of his instructions and counsels. Some little 
good he might do to those who had access to him when he was in prison, but 
nothing to what he might have done, if he had had liberty to go about all the 
country as he had done. We cannot think of Herod’s doing this, without the 
greatest compassion and lamentation; nor of God’s permitting it, without 
admiring the depth of the Divine counsels, which we cannot account for. Must 
he be silenced who is “ the yoice of one crying in the wilderness?” Must such 
a preacher be shut up in prison, who ought to have been set up in the courts of 
the foupie? _But thus the faith of his disciples must be tried; the unbelief of 
those who rejected him must be punished. ‘Thus he must be Christ’s foreunner 
in suffering as well as preaching; and thus, having been for about a year and 
half preparing people for Christ, he must now give way to him; and the sun 
being risen, the morning star must of course disappear. 


21 Now when all the people were baptized, it 
came to pass, that Jesus also being baptized, and 
praying, the heaven was opened, 22 And the Holy 
Ghost descended in a bodily shape like a dove upon 
him, and a voice came from heaven, which’ said, Thou 
art my beloved Son ; in thee I am well pleased. 23 
And Jesus himself began to be about thirty years 
of age, being (as was supposed) the son of Joseph, 
which was the son of Heli, 24 Which was the son of 
Matthat, which was the son of Levi, which was the son 
of Melchi, which was the son of Janna, which was the 
son of Joseph, 25 Which was the son of Matta- 
thias, which was the son of Amos, which was the son of 
Naum, which was the son of Esli, which was the son 
of Nagge, 26 Which was the son of Maath, which 
was the son of Mattathias, which was the son of Semei, 
which was the son of Joseph, which was the son of 
Juda, 27 Which was the son of Joanna, which was 
the son of Rhesa, which was the son of Zorobabel, which 
was the son of Salathiel, which was the son of Neri, 
28 Which was the son of Melchi, which was the son 
of Addi, which was the son of Cosam, which was the 
son of Elmodam, which was the son of Er, 29 Which 
was the son of Jose, which was the son of Eliezer, 
which was the son of Jorim, which was the son of Mat- 
that, which was the son of Levi, 30 Which was the 
son of Simeon, which was the son of Juda, which was 
the son of Joseph, which was the son of Jonan, which 
was the son of Eliakim, 81 Which was the son of 
Melea, which was the son of Menan, which was the 
son of Mattatha, which was the son of Nathan, which 
was the son of David, 382 Which was the son of Jesse, 
which was the son of Obed, which was the son of Booz, 
which was the son of Salmon, which was the son of 
Naasson, 83 Which was the son of Aminadab, which 
was the son of Aram, which was the son of Esrom, 
which was the son of Phares, which was the son of 
Juda, 84 Which was the son of Jacob, which was 
the son of Isaac, which was the son of Abraham, which 
was the son of Thara, which was the son of Nachor, 
35 Which was the son of Saruch, which was the son of 
Ragan, which was the son of Phalec, which was the son 
of Heber, which was the son of Sala, 36 Which was 
the son of Cainan, which was the son of Arphaxad, 
which was the son of Sem, which was the son of Noe, 
which was the son of Lamech, 37 Which was the son 
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of Mathusala, which was the son of Enoch, which was 
the son of Jared, which was the son of Maleleel, which 
was the son of Cainan, 388 Which was the son of 
Enos, which was the son of Seth, which was the son 


of Adam, which was the son of God. 


The evangelist mentioned John’s imprisonment before Christ’s being bap- 
tized, though it was near a year after it, because he would finish the story of 
John’s ministry, and then introduce that of Christ. Now here we have, 


First. A short account_of Christ’s baptism, which had been more fully 
related by St. Matthew. Jesus came to be baptized of John, and he was so, 
ver. 21, 22. 


1. It is here said, that “‘ when all the people were baptized,” then “ Jesus was 
baptized;” all that were then present. Christ would be baptized last, among 
the common people, and in the rear of them; thus he humbled himself, and 
made himself of no reputation, as one of the least, nay, as less than the least. 
He eaiglws multitudes were hereby prepared to receive him, and then he 
appeared. 

tp Notice is here taken of Christ’s praying when he was baptized, which was 
not in Matthew; “being baptized, and praying.” He did not confess sin, as 
others did, for he had none to confess; but he prayed as others did, for he would 
thus keep up communion with his Father. Note, The inward and spiritual 

race, which sacraments are the outward and visible signs of, must be fetched in 

y prayer, and therefore prayer must always accompany them. We have reason 
to think that Christ now prayed for this manifestation of God’s favour to him, 
which immediately followed; he prayed for the discovery of his Father’s favour 
to him, and the descent of the Spirit. What was promised to Christ, he must 
obtain by prayer: “ Ask of me, and I will give thee,’ &c. Thus he would put 
an honour upon prayer, would tie us to it, and encourage us in it. 

3. When he prayed, “ the heaven was opened.” He that by his power parted 
the waters to make a way through them to Canaan, now by his power parted 
the air, another fluid element, to open a correspondence with the heavenly 
Ganaan. Thus was there opened to Christ, and by him to us, “‘a new and 
living way into the holiest;” sin had shut up heaven, but Christ’s prayer 
opened it again. Prayer is an ordinance that opens heaven; “knock, and it 
shall be opened to you.” =~ 

4. “The Holy Ghost descended in a bodily shape like a dove upon him.” 
Our Lord Jesus was now to receive greater measures of the Spirit than before, 
to qualify him for his prophetical office; Zsa. lxi. 1, when he begins to preach, 
“the Spirit of the Lord is upon him.” Now this is here expressed by asensible 
evidence, for his encouragement in his work, and for the satisfaction of John 
Baptist, for he was told before, that by this sign it should be notified to him 
which was the Christ. Dr. Lightfoot suggests that the Holy Ghost descended 
in a bodily shape, that he might be revealed to be a personal substance, and not 
merely an operation of the Godhead: ‘and thus,’ saith he, ‘was made a full, 
elear, and sensible demonstration of the Trinity, at the beginning of the Gospel, 
and very fitly is this done at Christ’s baptism, who was to make the ordinance 
of baptism a badge of the profession of that faith in the doctrine of the Trinity, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.’ 

5. There ‘“ came a voice from heaven,” from God the Father, from the “ ex- 
éellent glory,” so it is expressed, 2 Pet. i.17, “Thou art my beloved Son.” Here, 
and in Mark, it is expressed as spoken to Christ; in Matthew, as spoken of him, 
“This is my beloved Son.” It comes all to one; it was intended to be a notifi- 
cation to John, and as such, properly expressed by “this is my beloved Son ;” 
and likewise an answer to his prayer, and so it is most fitly expressed by “ thou 
art.” It was foretold concerning the Messiah, “I will be his Father, and he 
shall be my Son,” 2 Sam. vii. 14; ‘* Twill make him my firstborn,” Ps. 1xxxix. 273; 
that he should be God’s elect, in whom his soul delighted, Jsa. xlii. 1; and 
ag 1 it is here declared, “ ‘Thou art my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased. 

Secondly. A long account of Christ’s pedigree, which had been more briefly 
related by St. Matthew. Here is, 

1. His age. He now “ began to be about thirty years of age.” So old Joseph 
was when he stood before Pharaoh, Gen. xli. 46; David, when he began to 
reign, 2 Sam. y. 4; and at this age the priests were to enter upon the full execu- 
tion of their office, Num. iv. 3. Dr. Lightfoot thinks it is plain, by the manner 
of expression here, that he was just twenty-nine years old complete, and enter- 
ing upon his thirtieth year, in the month Tisri. After this he lived three years 
and a half, and died when he was thirty-two years old and a half. Three years 
and a half, the time of Christ’s ministry, is a period of time very remarkable in 
Scripture; three years and six months the heavens were shut up in Elijah’s 
time, ch. iv. 25; Jas. v.17. This was the half week in which the Messiah was 
to confirm the covenant, Dan. ii. 27. This period is expressed in the prophetical 
writings by a time, times, and half atime, Dan. xii.7; Rev. xii. 14, and by forty- 
two months, and a thousand two hundred and threescore days, Rev. xi. 2, 3, 
where it is the time fixed for the witnesses’ prophesying in sackcloth, in con- 
formity to Christ’s preaching in his humiliation just so long. 

2. His pedigree, ver. 23, &c. Matthew had given us somewhat of this; he 
goes no higher than Abraham, but Luke brings it as high as Adam. Matthew 
designed to shew that Christ was the son of Abraham, in whom “all the 
families of the earth are blessed,” and that he was heir to the throne of David; 
and therefore he begins with Abraham, and brings the genealogy down to 
Jacob, who was the father of Joseph, an heir male of the house of Dayid; but 
Luke, designing to shew that Christ was the seed of the woman, that should 
break the serpent’s head, traceth his pedigree upwards as high as Adam, and 
begins it with Eli, or Heli, who was the father, not of Joseph, but of the virgin 
Mary. And some suggest that the supply which our translators all along 
insert here, is not right, and that it should not be read “which,” that is, 

which Joseph was the son of Heli,’ but “which Jesus, he was the son of 
Joseph, of Eli, of Matthat,” &e., and he, that is, “Jesus, was the son of Seth, 
of Adam, of God,” ver. 38. The difference between the two evangelists in the 

enealogy of Christ has been a stumblingblock to infidels that cavil at the 
ord, but such a one as has been removed by the labours of learned men, 
both in the early ages of the church and in latter times, to which we refer 
ourselves. Matthew draws the pedigree from Solomon, whose natural line 
ending in Jechonias, the legal right was transferred to Salathiel who was of 
the house of Nathan, another son of David, which line Luke here pursues and 
so leaves out all the kings of Judah. It is well for us that our salvation doth 
not depend upon our being able to solve all these difficulties, nor is the Divine 
authority of the Gospels at all weakened by them, for the evangelists are 
not supposed to write these genealogies either of their own knowledge or by 
Divine inspiration, but to have copied them out of the authentic records of 
the genealogies among the Jews, the heralds’ books, which therefore they 
were obliged to follow; and in bites eae! found the pedigree of Jacob, the 
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father of Joseph, to be as itis set down in Matthew } and the pedigree of Heli, 
the father of Mary to be as it is set down here in Luke ; and this is the mean- 
ing of ds évouitero, ver. 23; not, “as it was supposed,” referring only to Joseph, 
but uti sancitum est lege,—‘ as it is entered into the books,’ as we find it upon 
record, by which it appeared that Jesus was both by father and mother’s side 
theson of David, witness this extract out of their own records, which any one 
might at that time have liberty to compare with the original, and farther 
the evangelists needed not to go; nay, had they varied from that, they had not 
gained their point. And its not being contradicted at that time, is satisfaction 
enough to us now that it isa true copy; as it is farther worthy our observing, 
that when those records of the Jewish genealogies had continued thirty or 
forty years after these extracts out of them, long enough to justify the 


evangelists therein, they were all lost and destroyed with the Jewish state and 
nation, for now there was no more occasion for them. 
Here is one difficulty occurs between Abraham and Noah, which gives us 


some perplexity, ver. 35, 36. Sala is said to be the son of Cainan, and he the 
son of Arphaxad ; whereas Sala was the son of Arphaxad, Gen. x. 24; xi. 12; 
and there is no such man as Cainan found there. But as to that, it is sufficient 
to say that the seventy interpreters who, before our Saviour’s time, translated 
the Old Testament into Greek, for reasons best known to themselves, inserted 
that Cainan; and St. Luke, writing among the Hellenist Jews, was obliged to 
make use of that translation, and therefore to take it as he found it. The 
genealogy concludes with this, “who was the son of Adam, the son of 
God.” Ist. Some refer it to Adam; he was in a peculiar manner the son of God, 
being, more immediately than any of his offspring, the offspring of God by 
creation. 2nd. Others refer it to Christ, and so make the last words of this 
genealogy to speak his Divine and human nature ; he was both the son of Adam 
and the Son of God, that he might be a proper Mediator between God and 
the sons of Adam, and might bring the sons of Adam to be, through him, the 


| sons of God. 


CHAPTER IV. 


We left Christ newly baptized, and owned bya voice from heaven and the descent of the 
Holy Ghost upon him. Now inthis chapter we have, I. A farther preparation of him 
for his public ministry, by his being tempted in the wilderness, which we had the 
same account of before, in Matthew, which we have here. If. His entrance upon his 
public work in Galilee, ver. 14, 15; particularly, 1. At Nazareth, the city where he 
had been bred up, ver. 16—30, which we had no account of before in Matthew. 2. At 
Capernaum, where having preached to admiration, ver. 31, 32, he cast the devil out 
of a man that was possessed, ver. 33—37; cured Peter's mother in law of a fever, 
ver. 38, 39; and many others that were sick and possessed, ver. 40, 41; and then 
went and did the same in other cities of Galilee, ver. 42—44. 


ND Jesus being full of the 
Holy Ghost returned from Jor- 
dan, and was led by the Spirit 
into the wilderness, 2 Being 
forty days tempted of the devil. 
And in those days he did eat 
nothing: and when they were 
ended, he afterward hungered. 
GS 3 And the devil said unto him, 
If thou be the Son of God, command this stone 
that it be made bread. 4 And Jesus answered him, 
saying, It is written, That man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word of God. 5 And the devil, 
taking him up into an high mountain, shewed unto 
him all the kingdoms of the world in a moment of 


‘ a 
time. 
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6 And the devil said unto him, All this power 
will I give thee, and the glory of them: for that is 
delivered unto me; and to whomsoever I will I give 
it. 7 If thou therefore wilt worship me, all shall be 
thine. 8 And Jesus answered and said unto him, 
Get thee behind me, Satan: for it is written, Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt 
thou serve. 9 And he brought him to Jerusalem, 
and set him on a pinnacle of the temple, and said 
unto him, If thou be the son of God, cast thyself 
down from hence: 10 For it is written, He shall 
give his angels charge over thee, to keep thee: 11 
And in their hands they shall bear thee up, lest at 
any time thou dash thy foot against a stone, 12 
And Jesus answering said unto him, It is said, 
Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God. 13 And 
when the devil had ended all the temptation, he 
departed from him for a season. 
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The last words of the foregoing thaptér, that Jesus was the son of Adam, 1 
speak him to be the seed of the woman. Being so, we have him here, according 
to the promise, breaking the serpent’s head, bafHing and foiling the devil in all 
his temptations; who by one temptation had bafHed and foiled our first 
parents. Thus in the beginning of the war he made reprisals upon him, and 
conquered the conqueror. In this story of Christ’s temptation, observe, 

I. How he was prepared and fitted for it. He that designed him the trial, 
furnished him accordingly; for though we know not what exercises may be 
before us, nor what encounters we may be reserved for, Christ did, and 
was provided accordingly; and God doth for us, and we hope will provide 
bene ny 

First. He was “full of the Holy Ghost,” who had descended on him like a 
dove ; had now greater measures of the gifts, graces, and comforts of the Holy 
Ghost than ever before. Note, Those are well armed against the strongest 
temptations that are full of the Holy Ghost. 

Secondly. He was newly “returned from Jordan,” where he was baptized, 
and owned by a voice from heaven to be the beloved Son of God, and thus he 
was prepared for this combat. Note, When we have had the most comfortable 
communion with God, and the clearest discoveries of his favour to us, we may 
expect that Satan will set upon us,—the richest ship is the pirate’s prize,—and 
that God will suffer him to do so, that the power of his grace may be manifested 
and magnified. 

Thirdly. He was “led by the Spirit into the wilderness,” by the good Spirit, 
who led him as a champion into the field, to fight the enemy that he was sure 
to conquer. His being led into the wilderness, 1. Gave some advantage to 
the tempter, for there he had him alone; no friend with him, by whose prayers 
and advice he might be assisted in the hour of temptation: ‘ Woe to him that 
is alone!” He might give Satan advantage who knew his own strength; we 
may not, who know our own weakness. 2. He gained some advantage to him- 
self during his forty days’ fasting in the wilderness: we may suppose that he 
was wholly taken up in proper meditation, and in the consideration of his own 
undertaking, and the work he had before him; that he spent all this time in 
immediate, intimate converse with his Father, as Moses in the mount, without 
any diversion, distraction, or interruption. Of all the days of Christ’s life 
in the flesh, these seem to come nearest to the angelic perfection, and the 
heavenly life, and this prepared him for Satan’s assaults, and hereby he was 
fortified against them. 

Fourthly. He continued fasting, ver. 2; “in those days he did eat nothing.” 
This fast was altogether miraculous, like those of Moses and Elijah, and shews 
him to be, like them, a prophet sent of God. It is probable it was in the wil- 
derness of Horeb, the same wilderness in which Moses and Elijah fasted. As 
by retiring into the wilderness he shewed himself perfectly indifferent to the 
world, so by this fasting he shewed himself perfectly inditterent to the body ; 
and Satan cannot easily take hold of those who are thus loosened from, and 
dead to, the world and the flesh. The more we keep under the body, and bring 
it into subjection, the less advantage Satan has against us. 

Il. How he was assaulted by one temptation after another, and how he defeated 
the design of the tempter in every assault, and became more than a conqueror. 
During the forty days he was “tempted of the devil,” ver. 2, not by any 
inward suggestions, for the prince of this world had nothing in Christ by 
which to inject any such, but by outward solicitations, perhaps in the likeness 
of a serpent, as he tempted our first parents; but at the end of the forty days 
he came nearer bim, and did as it were close with him, when he perceived 
that he was an hungered, ver. 2. Probably our Lord Jesus then began to look 
about among the trees, to see if he could find any thing that was eatable; from 
whence the devil took occasion to make the following proposal to him: 

First. He tempted him to distrust his Father’s care of him, and to set up 
for himself, and shift for provision for himself in sucha way as his Father had 
not appointed for him, ver. 3: ‘If thou be the Son of God,” as the voice from 
heaven declared, “ command this stone that it be made bread.” 1. ‘I counsel 
thee to do it, for God, if he be thy Father, has forgotten thee, and it will be long 
enough ere he sends either ravens or angels to feed thee.’ If we begin to 
think of being our own carvers, and of living by our own forecast, without 
depending upon Divine providence, of getting wealth by our might and the 
power of our hands, we must look upon it as a temptation of Satan’s, and 
reject it accordingly; it is Satan’s counsel to think of an independency upon 
God. 2. ‘I challenge thee to do it, if thou canst; if thou dost not do it, I will 
say thou art not the Son of God; for John Baptist said lately that “ God is 
able of stones to raise up children to Abraham,” which is the greater; thou 
therefore hast not the power of the Son of God, if thou dost not of stones 
make bread for thyself when thou needest it, which is the lesser.’ Thus was 
God himself tempted in the wilderness ; “ Can he furnish a table? Can he give 
bread?” Ps. lxxviii. 19, 20. é 

Now, First. Christ yielded not to the temptation; he would not turn that 
stone into bread, no, not though he was BEEaT ys lst. Because he would not do 
what Satan bid him do, for that would have looked as if there had been indeed 
a compact between him and the prince of devils. Note, We must not do any 
thing that looks like giving place to the devil. Miracles were wrought for the 
confirming of faith, and the devil had no faith to be confirmed, and therefore 
he would not do it for him. He did his signs, “in the presence of his disciples,” 
Jno. xx. 30; and particularly the “beginning of his miracles,” turning water 
into wine, which he did that his disciples might believe on him, Jno. ii. 11; but 
here in the wilderness he had no disciples with him. 2nd. He wrought miracles 
for the ratification of his doctrine; and, therefore, till he began to preach, he 
would not begin to work miracles. 3rd. He would not work miracles for 
himself, and his own supply, lest he should seem impatient of hunger, whereas 
he came not to please himself, but to suffer grief, and that grief among others ; 
and because he would shew that he pleased not himself, he would rather turn 
water into wine, for the credit and convenience of his friend, than stones into 
bread for his own necessary supply. 4th. He would reserve the proof of his 
being the Son of God for hereafter, and would rather be upbraided by Satan 
with being weak, and not able to do it, than be persuaded he Satan to do that 
which it was not fit for him to do; thus he was upbraided by his enemies, as 
if he could not save himself, and come down from the cross, when he could 
have come down, but would not, because it was not fit he should. 5th. He 
would not do any thing that looked like distrust of his Father, or acting 
separately from him, or any thing disagreeable to his present state; being “ in 
all things made like unto his brethren,” he would, like other the children of 
God, live in a dependence upon the Divine peemsdance and promise, and trust 
him either to send him supply into the wilderness, or lead him to a city of 
habitation, where there was supply, as he used to do, Ps. cvii.5—7; and in the 
meantime would support him, though he was hungry, as he had done these 

orty days past. d ’ 

: ‘Seco i, He returned a Scripture answer to it; ver. 4, “It is written,” 
This is the first word recorded as spoken by Christ after his instalment in his 
prophetical office, and it is a quotation out of the Old Testament, to shew 
that he came to assert and maintain the authority of the Scripture, as uncon- 
trollable even by Satan himself. Ana though he had the Spirit without 
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measure, and a doctrine of his own to preach, and a religion to found, yet it 
agreed with Moses and the prophets, whose writings he therefore lays downas a 
rule to himself, and recommends to us as a reply to Satan and his temptations. 
The Word of God is our sword, and faith inthat Word is our shield: we should 
therefore be mighty in the Scriptures, and go in that might, go forth and go on 
in our spiritual warfare. Know what is written, for it is for our learning, for 
our use. The text of Scripture he makes use of, is quoted from Deu. viii. 3, 

Man shall not live by bread alone;” ‘I need not turn the stone into bread, 
for God can send manna for my nourishment, as he did for Israel.’ Man can 
live “by every Word of God,” that is, by whatever God will appoint that he 
shall live. How had Christ lived, lived comfortably, these forty days last past? 
Not by bread, but by the Word of God; by meditation upon that Word, and 
communion with it, and with God in and by it; and in like manner he could 
live yet, though now he began to be an hungered, God has many ways of 
providing for his people without the ordinary means of subsistence, and there- 
fore he is not at any time to be distrusted, but at all times to be depended upon 
in the way of duty. If meat be wanting, God can take away the appetite, or 
give such degrees of patience as will enable a man even to laugh at destruction 
and famine, Job y. 22; or make pulse and water more nourishing than all the 
portion of the king’s meat, Dan. i. 12,13; and enable his people to rejoice in 
the Lord, when the fig tree doth not blossom, Hab. iii. 17,18. She was an active 
Beberer that said she had many a meal’s meat of the promises when she wanted 

read, 

Secondly. He tempted him to accept from him the kingdom which, as the 
Son of God, he expected to receive from his Father, and to do him homage for 
it, ver. 5—7. This evangelist puts this temptation second, which Matthew 
had put last, and which it should seem was really the last; but Luke was full 
of it, as the blackest and most violent, and therefore hastened to it. In the 
devil’s tempting our first parents, he represented to them the forbidden fruit, 
first as good for food, and then as pleasant to the eyes, and they were over- 
powered by both these charms. Satan here first tempted Christ to turn the 
stones into bread, which would be good for food, and then shewed him the 
kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them, which was pleasant to the eyes ; 
but in both these he overpowered Satan, and perhaps with an eye to that 
Luke changeth the order. Now observe, 

1. How Satan managed this temptation, to prevail with Christ to become a 
tributary to him, and to receive his kingdom by delegation from him. 

Ist. He gave him a prospect of “all the kingdoms of the world in a moment 
of time;” an airy representation of them, such as he thought most likely to 
strike the fancy, and seem a real prospect; and to humour the thing, he “took 
him up” for this purpose “ into a high mountain ;” and because we next, after 
the temptation, find Christ on the other side Jordan, some think it probable 
that it was to the top of Pisgah that the devil took him, from whence Moses 
had a sight of Canaan. And that it was but a phantasm that the devil here 
presented our Saviour with, as the prince of the power of the air, is confirmed 
by that circumstance which Luke here takes notice of, that it was done “in a 
moment of time;” whereas if a man take a prospect of but one country, he 
must do it successively, must turn himself round, and take a view first of one 
part, andthen of another. Thus the devil thought to impose upon our Saviour 
witha fallacy, a deceptio visus ; and by making him believe that he could shew 
him all the kingdoms of the world, would draw him into an opinion that he 
could give him all those kingdoms. 

2nd. He boldly alleged that these kingdoms were all delivered to him, that 
he had power to dispose of them, and all their glory, and to give it to whom- 
soever he would, ver. 6. Some think herein he pretended to be an angel of 
light; and that, as one of the angels that was set over the kingdoms, he had 
bought out, or fought out, all the rest, and so was intrusted with the disposal 
of them all, and in God’s name would give them him, knowing they were 
designed for him ; but clogged with this condition, that he should fall down and 
worship him; which a good angel would have been so far from demanding, that 
he would not have admitted it, no, not upon shewing much greater things than 
these, as appears, Fev. xiv. 103; xxii. 9. ut I rather take it that he claimed 
this power as Satan, and as delivered to him, not by the Lord, but by the kings 
and people of these kingdoms, who gave their power and honour to the devil, 
Eph. ii. 2. Hence he is called “the god of this world,” and “the prince of this 
world.” It was promised to the Son of God that he should have “ the heathen 
for his inheritance,” Ps. ii.8. ‘ Why, saith the devil, ‘the heathen are mine, 
are my subjects and votaries; but, however, they shall be thine; I will give 
them thee, upon condition that thou worship me for them, and say they are the 
rewards which I have given thee, as others have done before thee, (//os. ii. 12, 
and consent to have and hold them by, from, and under me.’ 

3rd. He demanded of him homage and adoration: “If thou wilt worship me, 
all shall be thine,” ver. 7. irst. He would have him worship him himself; 

erhaps he doth not mean so as never to worship God, but let him worship 
jan in conjunction with God; for the devil knows if he can but once come in 
a partner, he shall soon be sole proprietor. Secondly. He would indent with 
him, that when, according to the promise made to him, he had got possession 
of the kingdoms of this world, he should make no alteration of religions in 
them, but permit and suffer the nations, as they had done hitherto, to sacrifice 
to devils, 1 Cor. x. 20; that he should still keep up demon-worship in the world; 
and let him take all the power and glory of the kingdoms, if he pleased. Let 
who will take the wealth and grandeur of this earth, Satan has all he would 
have, if he can but have men’s hearts, and affections, and adorations; can but 
work in the children of disobedience, for then he effectually devours them. 

2. How our Lord Jesus triumphed over this temptation; he gave it a 

eremptory repulse, rejected it with abhorrence; ver. 8, “ Get thee behind me, 

atan;” I cannot bear the mention of it. What! worship the enemy of God, 
whom [ came to serve? and of man, whom I came to save? No; I will never 
do it. Such a temptation as this was not to be reasoned with, but immediately 
refused. It was presently knocked on the head with one word, “ It is written, 
Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God ;” and not only so, but him only, him and 
no other. And therefore Christ will not worship Satan; nor when he has the 
kingdoms of the world delivered to him by his Father, as he expects shortly to 
have, will he suffer any remains of the worship of the devil to continue in 
them. No, it shall be perfectly rooted out and abolished wherever his Gospel 
comes; he will make no composition with him. Polytheism and idolatry must 

o down, as Christ’s kingdom gets up; men must be “ turned from the power of 
Savas unto God;” from the worship of devils to the worship of the only living 
and true God; this is the great Divine law that Christ will re-establish among 
men, and by his holy religion reduce men to the obedience of, “that God only 
is to be served and worshipped” and therefore whoever set up any creature as 
the object of religious worship, though it were a saint, or an angel, or the 
virgin Mary herself, they directly thwart Christ’s design, and relapse into 
heathenism, Ls ; 

Thirdly. He tempted him to be his own murderer, in a presumptuous confi- 
dence of his Father’s protection, such as he had no warrant for. Observe, 

1. What he designed in this temptation: “If thou be the Son of God, cast 
thyself down,” ver. 4. Ist. He would have him seek for a new proof of his 
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being the Son of God, as if that which his Father had given-him, by the voice 
from heayen and the descent of the Spirit upon him, were not sufficient ; which 
would have been a dishonour to God, as if he had not chosen the most proper 
way of giving him the assurance of it; and it would have argued a distrust of 
the Spirit’s dwelling in him, which was the great and most convincing proof to 
himself of his being the Son of God, Heb. i. 8,9. 2nd. He would have him seek 
a new method of proclaiming and publishing this to the world. The devil in 
effect suggests, that it was in an obscure corner that he was attested to be the 
Son of God—among a company of ordinary people, who attended John’s baptism, 
that his honours were proclaimed; but if he would now declare from “ the 
pinnacle of the temple,” among all the great people who attended the temple 
service, that he was the Son of God, and then, for proof of it, throw himself 
down unhurt, he would presently be received by every body as a messenger 
sent from heaven. Thus Satan would have him seek honours of his deyising, 
in contempt of those which God had put on him, and manifest himself in the 
temple at Jerusalem; whereas God designed he should be more manifest among 
John’s penitents, to whom his doctrine would be more welcome than to the 
priests. 3rd. It is likely he had some hopes, that though he could not throw 
him down to do him the least mischief, yet if he would but throw himself down, 
the fall might be his death, and then he should have got him finely out of the 


way. 

2 How he backed and enforced this temptation. He suggested, “It is 
written,” ver. 10. Christ had quoted Scripture against him, and he thought he 
would be quits with him, and would shew that he could quote Scripture as 
well as he. It has been usual with heretics and seducers to pervert Scripture, 
and to press the sacred writings into the service of the worst of wickednesses. 
“He will give his angels charge over thee,” if thou be his Son, “and in their 
hands they shall bear thee up.” And, now he was upon the pinnacle of the 
temple, he might especially expect this ministration of angels; for, if he were 
the Son of God, the temple was the proper place for him to be in, Lu, ii. 41; 
and if any place under the sun had a guard of angels constantly, it must needs 
be that, Ps. Ixviii. 17. It is true God has promised the protection of sngels, to 
encourage us to trust him, not to tempt him; as far as the promise of God’s 
presence with us, so far the promise of the angels’ ministration goes, but no 
farther ; they shall keep thee when thou goest on the ground, where thy way 
lies, but not if thou wilt presume to fly in the air. 

3. How he was baffled and defeated in the temptation, ver. 12. Christ quoted 
Deu. vi. 16, where it is said, “Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God,” by 
desiring a sign for the proof of Divine revelation, when he has already given 
that which is sufficient; for so Israel did when they “tempted God in the 
wilderness,” saying, “ He gave us water out of the rock, but can he give flesh 
also?” This Christ would be yoity of, if he should say, ‘He did indeed 
prove me to be the Son of God, by sending the Spirit upon me, which is 
the greater; but can he also give his angels a charge concerning me, which 
is the lesser?’ ; 

III. What was the result and issue of this combat, ver.13._ Our victorious 
oye kept his ground, and came off a conqueror, not for himself only, but 
for us also. 

First. The devil emptied his quiver; he “ ended all the temptation ;” Christ 
gave him opportunity to say and do all he could against him; he let him try 
all his force, and yet defeated him. Did Christ suffer being tempted till all the 
temptation was ended; and must not we expect also to pass all our trials, to 
go through the hour of temptation assigned us? 

Secondly. He then quitted the field; ““he departed from him;” he saw it 
was to no purpose to attack him; he had nothing in him for his fiery darts 
to fasten upon; he had no blind side, no weak or unguarded part in his 
wall, and therefore gave up the cause. Note, If we resist the devil, he will 
flee from us. 

Thirdly. Yet he continued his malice against him, and departed with a reso- 
Iution to attack him again; he departed but “for a season,” dxpx xacpov,— till 
a season ;’ or, till the season when he was again to be let loose upon him, not 
as a tempter, to draw him to sin, and so to strike at his head, which was what 
he now aimed at, and was wholly defeated in it; but as a persecutor, to brin 
him to suffer, by Judas and other the wicked instruments whom he employed, 
and so to bruise his heel, which it was told him, Gen. iii. 15, he should have 

yower to do, and would do, though it would be the breaking of his own head. 
Vie departed now, till that season came which Christ calls the power of dark- 
aaee, fu, xxii. 53; and when the prince of this world Bg again come, 
Jno. X1V, 30. 


14 And Jesus returned in the power of the Spirit 
into Galilee: and there went out a fame of him 
through all the region round about. 15 And he 
taught in their synagogues, being glorified of all. 
16 And he came to Nazareth, where he had been 
brought up: and, as his custom was, he went into 
the synagogue on the sabbath day, and stood up for 
to read. 17 And there was delivered unto him the 
book of the prophet Esaias. And when he had 
opened the book, he found the place where it was 
written, 18 The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he hath anointed me to preach the gospel 
to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken- 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and 
recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them 
that are bruised, 19 To preach the acceptable year 
of the Lord. 20 And he closed the book, and he 
gave it again to the minister, and sat down. And 
the eyes of all them that were in the synagogue were 
fastened on him. 21 And he began to say unto 
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them, This day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears, 
22 And all bare him witness, and wondered at the 
gracious words which proceeded out of his mouth, 
And they said, Is not this Joseph’s son? 23 And 
he said unto them, Ye will surely say unto me this 
proverb, Physician, heal thyself: whatsoever we have 
heard done in Capernaum, do also here in thy coun- 
try. 24 And he said, Verily I say unto you, No 
prophet is accepted in his own country. 25 But I 
tell you of a truth, many widows were in Israel in 
the days of Elias, when the heaven was shut up three 
years and sixth months, when great famine was 
throughout all the land; 26 But unto none of 
them was Elias sent, save unto Sarepta, a city of 
Sidon, unto a woman that was a widow. 27 And 
many lepers were in Israel in the time of Eliseus the 
prophet; and none of them was cleansed, saving Naa-_ 
man the Syrian. 28 And all they in the synagogue, 
when they heard these things, were filled with wrath, 
29 And rose up, and thrust him out of the city, and 
led him unto the brow of the hill whereon their city 
was built, that they might cast him down headlong. 
30 But he passing through the midst of them went 
his way, 
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After Christ had vanquished the evil spirit, he made it appear how much 
he was under the influence of the good Spirit; and having defended himself 
against the deyil’s assaults, he now begins to act offensively, and to make those 
attacks upon him by his preaching and miracles which he could not resist or 
repel. Observe, 

. What is here said in general of his preaching, and the entertainment it 
met with in Galilee, a remote part of the country, distant from Jerusalem. 
It was a part of Christ’s humiliation that he began his ministry there. But, 
Ist. Thither he came “in the power of the Spirit ;” the same cc that quali- 
fied him for the exercise of his prophetical office, strongly inclined him to it. 
He was not to wait for a call from men, for he had light and life in himself. 
2nd. There “he taught in their synagogues,” their places of public worship ; 
where they met, not, as in the temple, for ceremonial services, but for the 
moral acts of devotion—to read, and expound, and apply the Word, to pray 
and praise, and for church discipline. These came to be more frequented since 
the captivity, when the ceremonial worship was near expiring. 3rd. This he 
did so as that he gained a great reputation, “a fame of him went through all 
that region,” ver. 14; and it was a good fame, for, ver. 15, he was “ glorified 
of all:” every body admired him, and cried him up; they never heard such 
preaching in all their lives. Now at first he met with no contempt or contra- 
diction; all glorified him, and there were none as yet that vilified him. 

Il. Of his preaching at Nazareth, the Ce where he was brought up, and the 
entertainment it met with there. And here we are told how he preached 
there, and how he was persecuted. : 

First. How he preached there ; and in that observe, 1. The opportunity he 
had for it. “He came to Nazareth,” when he had gained a reputation in other 
places, in hopes that thereby something at least of the contempt and prejudice 
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with which his countrymen would look upon him might be worn off. There 
he took occasion to preach, Ist. In the synagogue, the proper place; where it 
had been his custom to attend when he was a private person, ver. 16. We 
ought to attend on the public worship of God as we have opportunity. But 
now he was entered upon his public ministry, there he preached. Where the 
multitudes of fish were, there this wise Fisherman would cast his net. 2nd. On 
the sabbath day, the proper time, which the pious Jews spent, not in a mere 
eeremonial rest from worldly labour, but in the duties of God’s worship, as 
of old they frequented the schools of the prophets, on the new moons and the 
sabbaths. Note, It is good to keep sabbaths in solemn assemblies. 

2. The call he had to it. Ist. He “stood up for to read.” They had in their 
synagogues seven readers every sabbath; the first_a priest, the second a Levite, 
and the other five Israelites of that synagogue. We often find Christ preach- 
ing in other synagogues, but never reading, but only in this synagogue at 
Nazareth, of which he had been many years a member. Now he offered his 
service, as he had perhaps often done; he read_one of the lessons out of the 
prophets, Acts xiii. 13, 15. Note, Reading the Scriptures is very proper work 
to be done in religious assemblies; and Christ himself did not think it any dis- 
paragement to him to be employed in it. 2nd. ‘* The book of the prophet Hsaias 
was delivered to him,” either by the ruler of the synagogue, or by the minister 
mentioned ver. 20; so that he was no intruder, but duly authorized pro hac 
vice,— on this oceasion.’ The second lesson for that day being in the prophecy 
of Esaias, they gave him that volume to read in. 

3. The text he preached upon. He stood _up to read, to teach us reverénce 
in reading and hearing the Word of God. When Ezra opened the book of the 
law all the people stood up, Neh. viii. 5; so did Christ here, when he read in 
the book of the prophets. Now the book being delivered to him, Ist. He 
opened it. The books of the Old Testament were in a manner shut up until 
Christ opened them, Jsa. xxix. 11. Worthy ‘“‘is the Lamb that was slain to take 
the book and open. the,seals,” for he can open, not the book only, but the 
understanding. 2nd. found the place that was appointed to be read that 
day in course, which he needed not be directed to; he soon found it, and read 
it, and took it for his text. Now his text was taken out of Jsa. 1xi. 1, 2, 
which is here quoted at large, ver. 18,19. There was a providence in it. that 
that portion of Scripture should be read that day, which speaks so very plainl 
of the Messiah, that they might be left inexcusable who knew him not, thoug 
they heard the voices of the prophets read every sabbath day, which bare 
witness of him, Acts xiii. 27. 

This text gives a full account of Christ’s undertaking, and the work he came 
into the world to do. Observe, First. How he was qualified for the work; 
“the Spirit of the Lord is upon me;” all the gifts and graces of the Spirit 
were conferred upon him, not by measure, as upon other prophets, but without 
measure, Jno. iii. 34. He now came “in the power of the Spirit,” ver. 14. 

Secondly. How he was commissioned; “because he has anointed me,” and 
“sent me.” And this extraordinary qualification amounted to a commission ; 
his being anointed signifies both his being fitted for the undertaking and calle 
to it. hose whom God appoints to any service he anoints for it; ‘because 
he hath sent me, he hath sent his Spirit pea with me,’ 

Thirdly. What his work was. eé was qualified and commissioned, 

lst. To be a great prophet; he was anointed to preach, that is three times 
mentioned here, for that was the work he was now entering upon. Observe, 

irst. To whom he was to preach: to the poor; to those that were poor in the 
world, whom the Jewish doctors disdained to undertake the teaching of, and 
spoke of with contempt; to those that were ror in spirit, to the meek and 
humble, and to those that are truly sorrowful for sin. To them the Gospel 
and the grace of it will be welcome, and they shall have it, Mat. xi. 5. 
Secondly. What he was to preach; in general, he must preach the Gospel. 
He is sent elayye\itacbar,— to evangelize them;’ not only to preach to them, 
but to make that preaching effectual; to bring it not only to their ears, but to 
their hearts, and deliver them into the mould of it. Three things he is to 
preach: 1. “Deliverance to the captives;” the Gospel is a proclamation of 
liberty, like that to Israel in Egypt, in Babylon. y the merit of Christ 
sinners may be loosed from the bonds of guilt, and by his Spirit and grace, 
from the bondage of ve el ee It is a deliverance from the worst of thral- 
dows, which all those shall have the benefit of that are willing to make Christ 
their head, and are willing to be ruled by him. 2. “ Recovering of sight to the 
blind;” he came, not only by the word of the Gospel to bring light to them 
that sat in the dark, but, by the power of his grace, to give sight to them that 
were blind; not only the Gentile world, but every unregenerate soul, that is 
not only in bondage, but in blindness, like Samsonand Zedekiah. Christ came 
to tell us that he has eyesalve for us, which we may have for the asking ; that 
if our prayer be, “Lord, that our eyes may be opened,” his answer shall be, 
“Receive your sight.” 3. “The acceptable year of the Lord,” ver. 19. He 
came to let the world know that the God whom they had offended was willing 
to be reconciled to them, and to accept of them upon new terms; that there 
was yet a way of making their services acceptable to him; that there is nowa 
time of good willtowards men. It alludes to the year of release, or that of 
jubilee, which was an acceptable year to servants, that were then set at liberty; 
to debtors, against whom all actions then dro ped ; and to those who had mort- 
gaged their lands, for then they returned to them again. Christ came to sound 
the jubilee trumpet, and blessed were they that heard the joyful sound, 
Ps. |xxxix. 15; it was an accepted time, for it was a day of salvation. 

2nd. Christ came to be a great physician ; for he was sent to “ heal the broken- 
hearted,” to comfort and cure afflicted consciences, and to give peace to those 
that were troubled and humbled for sins, and under a dread of God’s wrath 
against them for them; and to bring them to rest who were weary and heavy 

-laden under the burthen of guilt and corruption. 

3rd. To be a great Redeemer; he not only proclaims liberty to the captives, 
as Cyrus did to the Jews in Babylon,—whoever will, may go up; but he sets at 
liberty them that are bruised, he doth by his Spirit incline and enable them to 
make use of the ares granted, as then none did but those whose spirits God 
stirred up, zr. i. 5. e came in God’s name to discharge poor sinners, that 

- were debtors and prisoners to Divine justice; the prophets could but proclaim 
liberty, but Christ, as one having authority, as one that had power on earth to 
forgive sins, came to set at liberty; and therefore this clause is added here; 
and Dr. Lightfoot thinks, that according to a liberty the Jews allowed their 
readers, to compare scripture with scripture in their reading, for the explica- 
tion of the text, Christ added it from Jsa. lviii. 6, where it is made the duty of 
the acceptable year to let the oppressed go free, where the phrase the Seventy 
use is the same with this here. : , 

4. Here is Christ’s application of this text to himself, ver. 21; when he had 
read it, he “rolled up the book,” and gave it again to the minister or clerk 
that attended, and sat down, according to the custom of the Jewish teachers; 
he “sat daily in the temple teaching,” Mat. xxvi, 55. Now he began his dis- 
course thus, “ This day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears.” ‘This, which 
Isaiah wrote by way of prophecy, I have now read to you by way of history.’ 
It now began to be fulfilled in Christ’s entrance upon his public ministry ; now, 
in the report they heard of his preashing and miracles in other places; now, in 
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his preaching to them in their own synagogue: It is most probable Christ went 
on, and shewed particularly how this scripture was fulfilled in the doctrine he 
oe concerning the kingdom of heaven at hand, that that was preaching 
iberty, and sight, and healing, and all the blessings of the acceptable year of 
the Lord. Many other gracious words proceeded out of his mouth, which these 
were but the beginning of; for Christ often preached long sermons which we 
have but a short account of. This was enough to introduce a great deal, 
f This day is this scripture fulfilled.” Note, Ist. All the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament that were to be fulfilled in the Messiah, had their full accomplish- 
ment in the Lord Jesus, which abundantly proves that this was “he that 
should come.” 2nd. In the providences of God it is fit to observe the fulfilling 
of the Scriptures. The works of God are not only the accomplishment of his 
secret word, but of his word revealed; and it will help us to understand 
Bonk, the Scriptures and the proyidences of God to compare them one with 
another. 

5. Here is the attention and admiration of the auditors, 

Ist. Their attention, ver. 20: “the eyes of all them that were in the syna- 
gogue,” and probably there were a great many, “were fastened on him,” big 
with expectation what he would say, having heard so much of late concerning 
him. ote, It is good, in hearing the Word, to keep the eye fixed upon the 
minister by whom God is speaking to us; for as the eye affects the heart, so 
usually the heart follows the eye, and is wandering or fixed asthatis. Or 
rather, let us learn hence to keep the eye fixed upon Christ speaking to us in 
and by the minister. ‘ What saith my Lord unto his servant ?’ 

2nd. Their admiration, ver. 22: they “all bare him witness” that he spoke 
admirably well, and to the purpose; they all commended him, and “ wondered 
at the gracious words that proceeded out of his mouth;” and yet, as appears 
by what follows, they did not believe in him. Note, It is possible that those 
who are admirers of good ministers and good preaching may yet be themselves 
no true Christians. Observe, First. What it was they admired: “the gracious 
words which proceeded out of his mouth;” the words of grace; good words, 
and spoken in a winning, melting way. Note, Christ’s words are words of 
grace; for, grace being poured into his lips, Ps. xlv. 2, words of grace poured 
from them; and these words of grace are to be wondered at. Christ’s name 
was wonderful, and in nothing was he more so than in his grace, in the words 
of his grace, and the power that went along with those words. We may well 
wonder that he should speak such words of grace to such graceless wretches 
as we are. Secondly. What it was that increased their wonder; and that was 
the consideration of his original; they said, “Is not this Joseph’s son?” and 
therefore his extraction mean, and his education mean. Some from this sug- 
gestion took occasion perhaps so much the more to admire his gracious words 
concluding he must needs be taught of God, for they knew no one else had 
taught him; while others, perhaps, with this consideration corrected their 
wonder at his gracious words, and concluded there could be nothing really 
admirable in them, whatever appeared, because he was the son of Joseph. 
Can any thing great, or worthy our regard, come from one so mean? 

6. Christ’s anticipating an objection, which he knew to be in the minds of 
many of his hearers. Obserye, 

Ist. What the objection was, ver. 33: “ Ye will surely say to me, Physician, 
heal thyself ;” that is, ‘Because ye know that I am the son of Joseph, your 
neighbour, you will expect that I should work miracles among you, as I have 
done in other places;’ as one would expect that a physician, if he be able, 
should heal not only himself, but those of his own family and fraternity. Most 
of Christ’s miracles were cures. ‘Now why should not the sick in thine own city 
be healed, as well as those in other cities?’ They were designed to cure people 
of their unbelief. ‘Now why should not the disease of unbelief, if it be indeed 
a disease, be cured in those of thine own city, as well as in those of others ”” 
‘* Whatsoever we have heard done in Capernaum,” that has been so much 
talked of, “do here also in thine own country.” They were pleased with 
Christ’s gracious words, only because they hoped they were but the introduc- 
tion to some wondrous works of his; they wanted to have their lame, and 
blind, and sick, and lepers healed and helped, that the charge of their town 
might be eased; and that was the chief thing they looked at; they thought 
their own town as worthy to be the stage of miracles as any others; and why 
should not he rather draw company to that than to any other? and why should 
not his neighbours and acquaintance have the benefit of his preaching and 
miracles rather than any other ? 

2nd, How he answers this objection against the course he took. 

First. By a plain and positive reason, why he would not make Nazareth his 
head-quarters, ver. 24; because it generally holds true, “that no prophet is 
accepted in his own country;” at least not so well, nor with such probability 
of doing good, as in some other country; experience seals to this. When 
prophets fats been sent with messages and miracles of mercy, few of their own 
countrymen, that have known their extraction and education, have been fit 
to receive them; so Dr. Hammond. Familiarity breeds contempt; and we are 
apt to think meanly of those whose conversation we have been accustomed to; 
and they will scarcely be duly honoured as prophets who were well known 
when they were in the rank of private men; that is most esteemed that is far 
fetched and dear bought, above what is homebred, though really more excel- 
lent. This ariseth likewise from the envy which neighbours commonly have 
towards one another, so that they cannot endure to see him their superior 
whom a while ago they took to be every way their inferior. For this reason 
Christ declined working miracles or ne a ae extraordinary at Nazareth, 
because of the rooted prejudices they had against him there. 

Secondly. By pertinent examples of two of the most famous prophets of the 
Old Testament, who chose to dispense their favours enemy: foreigners rather 
than among their own countrymen, and that, no doubt, Pe ivine direction. 

Ist. Elijah maintained a widow of Sarepta, a city of Sidon, one that was a 
stranger to the commonwealth of Israel, when there was a famine in the land, 
ver. 25, 26. The story we have, 1 Kin. xvii. 9; it is said here, that the heaven 
was shut up three years and six months; whereas it is said, 1 Avn. xviii. 1, that 
in the third year Elijah shewed himself to Ahab, and there was rain; but that 
was not the third year of the drought, but the third year of Elijah’s sojourning 
with the widow of Sarepta. As God would hereby shew himself a ‘‘ Father 
of the fatherless and a Judge of the widows,” so he would shew that he was 
rich in mercy to all, even to the Gentiles. i 

2nd. Elisha cleansed Naaman the Syrian of his leprosy, though he was a 
Syrian, and not only a foreigner, but an enemy to Israel, ver. 27: “ Many lepers 
were in Israel in the days of Eliseus,” four particularly, that brought the news 
of the Syrians raising the siege of Samaria with precipitation, and leaving 
the plunder of their tents to enrich Samaria, when Elisha was himself in 
the besieged city, and this was the accomplishment of his prophecy too: see 
2 Kin. vii. 1,3, &c. And yet we do not find that Elisha cleansed them, no, not 
for areward of their service, and the good tidings they brought; but only this 
Syrian; for none but he had faith to apply himself to the prophet for a cure. 
Christ himself often met with greater faith among Gentiles than in Israel. 
And here he mentions both these instances, to shew that he did not dispense 
the fayour of his miracles by private respects, but according to God’s wise 
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appointment; and the people of Israel might as justly have said to Elijah or 
Bilsha, as the Nusarence to Christ, “ Physician, heal thyself.” Nay, Christ 
wrought his miracles, though not among his townsmen, yet among Israelites ; 
whereas these great prophets wrought theirs among Gentiles. The examples 
of the saints, though they will not make a bad action good, yet will help to free 
a good action from the blame of exceptious people. 

Secondly. How he was persecuted at Nazareth. : ‘ 

1. That which provoked them was his taking notice of the favour which 
God, by Elijah and Elisha, shewed to the Gentiles; “ when they heard these 
things, they were filled with wrath,” ver. 28; they were all so; a great change 
since ver. 22, when they “‘ wondered at the gracious words that proceeded out 
of his mouth:” thus uncertain are the opinions and affections of the multi- 
tude, and so very fickle. If they had mixed faith with those gracious words 
of Christ which they wondered at, they would have been awakened, by these 
latter words of his, to take heed of sinning away their opportunities; but 
those only pleased the ear, and went no farther; and therefore these grated 
on the ear, and irritated their corruptions. They were angry that he should 
compare himself, whom they knew to be the son of Joseph, with those great 
prophets, and compare them with the men of that corrupt age when all had 
bowed the knee to Baal. But that which especially exasperated them was, 
that he intimated some kindness God had in reserve for the Gentiles, which 
the Jews could by no means bear the thoughts of, Acts xxii. 21. Their pious 
ancestors pleased themselves with the hopes of adding of the Gentiles to 
the church; witness many of David’s Psalms, and Isaiah’s prophecies. But 
this degenerate race, when they had forfeited the covenant themselves, hated 
to think that any others should be taken in. 

2. They were provoked to that degree that they made an attempt upon his 
life. This was a severe trial, now at his setting out, but a specimen of the 
usage he met with, when he came to his own and theyreceived him not. 1st. 
They rose up in a tumultuous manner against him; interrupted him in his 
discourse, and themselves in their devotions, for they could not stay till their 
synagogue worship was over. 2nd. They “thrust him out of the city,” as one 
not worthy to have a residence among them, though there he had had a settle- 
ment so long ; they thrust from them the Saviour and the salvation, as if he had 
been the oftscouring of all things. How justly might he have called for fire 
from heaven upon them; but this was the day of his patience. 3rd. They “led 
him unto the brow of the hill,” with a purpose to ‘throw him down headlong,” 
as one not fit to live. Though they knew how inoffensively he had for so many 
years lived among them, how shining his conversation had been; though they 
Leal heard such a fame of him, and had but just now themselves admired his 
gracious words; though in justice he ought to have been allowed a fair hearing, 
and liberty to explain himself, yet they hurried him away in a popular fury, 
or frenzy rather, to put him to death in a most barbarous manner. Sonate 
they were ready to stone him for the good works he did, Jno. x. 32; here, for 
not doing the good works they expected from him: to such a height of 
wickedness was violence sprung up. 

3. Yet he escaped, because his hour was not yet come: “he passed through 
the midst of them” unhurt ; either he blinded their eyes, as the Sodomites and 
Syrians were, or he bound their hands, or filled them with confusion, so that 
they could not do what they designed; for his work was not done, it was but 
just begun; his hour was not yet come; when it was come he freely surrendered 
himself. They drove him from them, and he went his way. He would have 
gathered Nazareth, but they would not; and therefore their house is left to 
them desolate. This added to the reproach of his being Jesus of Nazareth, 
that not only it was a place whence no good thing was expected, but that it 
was such a wicked, rude place, and so unkind to him; yet there was a provyi- 
dence in it, that he should not be much respected by the men of Nazareth, for 
that would have looked like a collusion between him and his old acquaintance ; 
but now, though they received him not, there were those that did. 


31 And came down to Capernaum, a city of 
Galilee, and taught them on the sabbath days. 32 
And they were astonished at his doctrine: for his 
word was with power. 383 And in the synagogue 
there was a man, which had a spirit of an unclean 
devil, and cried out with a loud voice, 34 Saying, 
Let us alone; what have we to do with thee, thou 
Jesus of Nazareth? art thou come to destroy us? 
I know thee who thou art; the Holy One of God. 
35 And Jesus rebuked him, saying, Hold thy peace, 
and come out of him. And when the devil had 
thrown him in the midst, he came out of him, and 
hurt him not. 386 And they were all amazed, and 
spake among themselves, saying, What a word ?s 
this! for with authority and power he commandeth 
the unclean spirits, and they come out. 87 And 
the fame of him went out into. every place of the 
country round about. 38 And he arose out of the 
synagogue, and entered into Simon’s house. And 
Simon’s wife’s mother was taken with a great fever ; 
and they besought him for her. 39 And he stood 
over her, and rebuked the fever ; and it left her: and 
immediately she arose and ministered unto them. 40 
Now when the sun was setting, all they that had any 


sick with divers diseases brought them unto him; 
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and he laid his hands on every one of them, and 
healed them. 41 And devils also came out of many, 
crying out, and saying, Thou art Christ the Son of 
God. And he rebuking them suffered them not to 
speak: for they knew that he was Christ. 42 And 
when it was day, he departed and went into a desert 
place: and the people sought him, and came unto 
him, and stayed him, that he should not depart from 
them. 43 And he said unto them, I must preach 
the kingdom of God to other cities also: for there- 


fore am I sent. 44 And he preached in the 


synagogues of Galilee. 


When Christ was expelled Nazareth, he came to Capernaum, another city 
of Galilee. The account we have in these verses, of his preaching and miracles 
there, we had before, Mar. i. 21, &c. Observe, 

His preaching. He “taught them on the sabbath days,” ver. 31. In 
hearing the word preached, as an ordinance of God, we worship God, and it is 
a proper work for sabbath days. Christ’s preaching much affected people, 
ver. 31; they were “astonished at his doctrine ;” there was weight in every word 
he said, and admirable discoveries were made to them by it; the doctrine itself 
was astonishing, and not only as it came from one that had not had a liberal 
education ; “his word was with power,” there was a commanding force in it, 
and a working power went along with it to the consciences of men. The 
doctrine Paul preached hereby proved itself to be of God, that it came “in 
demonstration of the Spirit and of power.” 

Il. His miracles. Of these we have here, 

First. Two particularly instanced in, shewing Christ tobe, __ J 

1. A controller and conqueror of Satan in the world of mankind, and in the 
souls of people, by his power to cast them out of the bodies of those he had 
taken possession of; for “for this purpose was he manifested, that he might 
destroy the works of the devil.” Observe, Ist. The devil is an unclean spirit 
his nature directly contrary to that of the pure and holy God, and degenerated 
from what it was at first. 2nd. This unclean spirit works in the children of 
men, in the souls of many, as then in men’s bodies. 3rd. It is possible that 
those who are very much under the power and working of Satan may yet be 
found in the synagogue, among the worshippers of God. 4th. Even the devils 
know and believe that Jesus Christ is the Holy One of God, is sent of God 
and is a holy one. 5th. They believe and tremble; this unclean spirit “ cried 
out with a loud voice,” under a “certain fearful looking for of jeceneee and 
apprehensive that Christ was now come to destroy him. Unclean spirits are 
subject to continual frights. 6th. The devils have “nothing to do with Jesus 
Christ,” nor desire to have any thing to do with him, for he took not on him the 
nature of angels. 7th. Christ has the devil under check; “he rebuked him, 
saying, Hold thy peace ;” and this word he spake ‘f with power,” gquw4y7.,— be 
muzzled ;’ Christ did not only enjoin him silence, but stopped his mouth, and 
forced him to be silent against his will. sth. In the breaking of Satan’s power, 
both the enemy that is conquered shews his malice, and Christ the conqueror 
shews his overruling grace. Here, Lirst. The deyil shewed what he would 
have done, when he “threw the man in the midst” with force and fury, as if 
he would have dashed him to pieces. But, Secondly. Christ shewed what 
a power he had over him, in that he not only forced him to leave him, but 
to leave him without so much as hurting him, without giving him a parting 
blow, a parting gripe. Whom Satan cannot destroy, he will do all the hurt, he 
can to; but this is a comfort, he can harm them no farther than Christ permits; 
nay, he shall not do them any real harm. “He came out, and hurt him not;” that 
is, the poor man was perfectly well in an instant, though the devil left him with 
so much rage, that all that were present thought he had torn him to pieces. 
9th. Christ’s power over devils was universally acknowledged and adored, 
ver. 36. No one doubted of the miracle; it was evident beyond contradiction ; 
nor was any thing suggested to diminish the glory of it, for they were “all 
amazed, saying, What a word is this!” They that pretended to cast out devils 
did it with abundance of charms and spells, to pacify the devil, and lull him 
asleep as it were; but Christ commanded them * with authority and power,” 
which they could not gainsay or resist ; even the “prince of the power of the 
air” is his vassal, and trembles before him. 10th. This, as much as any thing, 
gained Christ a reputation, and spread his fame. This instance of his power, 
which many now-a-days make light, of, was then, by them that were eye~- 
witnesses of it—and those no fools neither, but men of penetration—magnified, 
and was looked upon as greatly magnifying him, ver. 37; upon the account 
of this, “the fame of him went out” more than ever, “into every place of the 
country round about.” Our Lord Jesus, when he set out at first in his public 
ministry, was mightily talked of, more than afterwards, when people’s admira- 
tion wore off with the novelty of the thing. 

2. Christ shewed himself to be a healer of diseases. In the former he struck 
at the root of man’s misery, which was Satan’s enmity, the origin of all the mis- 
chief; in this he strikes at one of the most spreading branches of it, one of the 
most common calamities of human life, and that is bodily diseases, which came 
in with sin, are the most common and sensible corrections for it in this lif 
and contribute as much as any thing towards the making our few days full o 
trouble. These our Lord Jesus came to take away the sting of; and as an 
indication of that intention, when he was on earth, chose to confirm his doctrine 
by such miracles mostly as took away the diseases themselves. Of all bodily 
diseases none more common or fatal to grown people than fevers: these come 
suddenly, and suddenly cut off the number of men’s months in the midst; are 
sometimes epidemical, and slay their thousands in a little time. Now here we 
have Christ’s curing of a fever with a word’s speaking. The place was in 
Simon’s house; his patient was Simon’s wife’s mother, ver. 38, 39. Observe. 
Ist. Christ is a guest that will pay well for his entertainment; those that bi 
him welcome into their hearts and houses shall be no losers by him; he comes 
with healing. 2nd, Even families that Christ visits, yet may be visited with 
sickness ; houses that are blessed with his distinguishing favours, yet are liable 
to the common calamities of this life, Simon’s wife’s mother was ill of a fever; 
“Lord, behold she whom thou lovest is sick!” 3rd. Even good people may 
sometimes be exercised with the sharpest afflictions, more grievous than 
others ; she was “taken with a great fever,” very acute, and high threatening ; 
perhaps it seized her head, and made her delirious ; the most gentle feyers may 
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by degrees prove dangerous; but this was at first a great fever. 4th. No age 
can exempt from diseases. It is likely Peter’s mother in law was in years, and 
yet inafever. 5th. When our relations are sick, we ought to apply ourselves 
to Christ by faith and prayer on their account. ‘They besought him for her;” 
and there is a particular promise, that the prayer of faith shall benefit the 
sick. 6th. Christ has a tender concern for his people when they are in sickness 
and distress ; he “ stood over her,” as one concerned for her, and compassion- 
ating her case. 7th. Christ had, and still has, a sovereign power over bodily 
diseases; he “rebuked the fever,’ and with a word’s speaking commanded 
it away, and “it left her.” He saith to diseases, ‘Go, and they go; ‘ Come,’ 
aud they come; and ean still rebuke fevers, even great fevers. 8th. This 
roves Christ’s cures to be miraculous, that they were done in an instant; 
‘immediately she arose.” 9th. Where Christ gives a new life, in recovery 
from sickness, he designs and expects that it should be a new life indeed, spent 
more than ever in his service, to his glory. If distempers be rebuked, and we 
arise from a bed of sickness, we must set ourselves to minister to Jesus Christ. 
10th. Those that minister to Christ, must be ready to minister to all that are 
his, for his sake. She “ministered to them,” not only to him that had cured 
her, but to them that had “besought him for her;” we must study to be 
grateful to them that have prayed for us. ; 

Secondly. A general account given, by wholesale, of many other miracles 
of the same kind, which Christ did. _ : 

1. He “cured many that were diseased,” even all, without exception, that 
made their application to him, ver. 40; it was “when the sun was setting,” 
ver. 40, in the evening of that sabbath day which he had spent in the synagogue. 
Note, It is good to do a full sabbath day’s work, to abound in the work of the 
day, in some good work or other, even till sunset; as those that call the sab- 
bath and the business of it a delight. Observe, He cured “all that were sick,” 
poor as well as rich, and though they were sick of divers diseases; so that 
there was no room to suspect that he had only a specific for some one disease ; 
he had a remedy for every malady. The sign he used in peale was, laying his 
hands on the sick, not lifting up his hands for them; for he healed as having 
authority, he healed by his own power; and thus he would put honour upon 
that sign which was afterwards used in conferring the Holy Ghost. : 

2. He cast the devil out of many that were possessed, ver. 41. Confessions 
were extorted from the demoniacs; they said, “Thou art Christ the Son 
of God!” but they said it crying with rage and indignation ; it was a confession 
upon the rack, and therefore was not admitted in evidence ; Christ “rebuked 
them,” and did not “suffer them to say that they knew him to be the Christ,” 
that it might appear beyond all contradiction that he had obtained a conquest 
over them, and not a compact with them. 

Il. Here is his removal from Capernaum, ver. 42, 43. ’ 

First. He retired for a while into a place of solitude. It was but a little while 
that he allowed himself for sleep; not only because a little served him, but 
because he was content with a little, and never indulged himself in ease; but 
“when it was day, he went into a desert place,” not to live constantly like an 
hermit, but to be sometimes alone with God, as even those should be, and con- 
trive to be, that are most engaged in public work, or else their work will go on 
but poorly, and they will find themselves never less alone than when thus alone. 

Secondly. He returned again to the places of concourse, and to the work he 
had to do there. Though a desert place may be a convenient retreat, yet it is 
not a convenient residence, because we were not sent into this world to live 
to ourselves; no, not to the best part of ourselves only, but to glorify God, 
and do good in our generation. ; 4 

1. He was extremely courted to Capernaum again. ‘The people were mighty 
fond of him; I doubt more because he had healed their sick than because he had 
preached repentance to them; they sought him—inquired which way he went, 
and though it was in a desert place, they came unto him, —a desert is no desert 
if we be with Christ there,—and they stayed him, that he should not depart 
from them; so that if he would go, it should not be for want of invitation. His 
old neighbours at Nazareth had driven him from them, but his new acquaint- 
ance at Capernaum were very importunate for his continuance with them. 
Note, It ought not to discourage the ministers of Christ that some reject them, 
for they will meet with others that will welcome them and their message. 

2. He chose rather to diffuse the light of his Gospel to many places than to 
fix it to one, that no one might pretend to be a mother church to the rest. 
Though he was welcome at Capernaum, and had done abundance of good there, 
yet he is “sent to preach the Gospel to other cities also ;” and Capernaum must 
not insist upon his stay there. They that enjoy the benefit of the Gospel must 
be willing that others also should share in that benefit, and not covet the 
monopoly of it. And those ministers who are not driven from one place, ma 

et be drawn to another, iA Seg prospect of greater usefulness. Christ, though 
he preached not in vain in the synagogue at Capernaum, yet would not be tied 
to that, but “preached in the synagogues of Galilee,” ver. 44: Bonum est sui 
diffusivum,— What is good is self-diffusive.’ It is well for us that our Lord 
Jesus has not tied himself to vad one plane or people; but wherever two or 
three are gathered in his name, he will be in the midst of them; and even in 
Galilee of the Gentiles, his special presence is in the Christian synagogues. 


CHAPTER VY. 


In this chapter we have, I. Christ's preaching to the people out of Peter’s ship, for want 
of a better pulpit, ver. 1—3. II. The recompence he made to Peter for the loan of his 
boat, in a miraculous draught of fishes; by which he intimated to him and his partners 
his design to make them, as apostles, fishers of men, ver. 4—11. III. His cleansing 
the leper, ver. 12—15. IV. A short account of his private devotion and public minis- 
try, ver. 16,17. V. His cure of the man sick of the palsy, ver. 1S—26. VI. His calling 


Levi the publican, and conversing with publicans on that occasion, ver. 27—32. 
VII. His justifying his disciples in not fasting so frequently as the disciples of John 
and the Pharisees did, ver. 33—39. 


ND it came to pass, that, 
as the people pressed upon 
him to hear the word of God, 
he stood by the lake of Gen- 
nesaret, 2 And saw two 
ships standing by the lake: 
but the fishermen were gone 
out of them, and were wash- 
ing their nets. 3 And he 
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entered into one of the ships, which was Simon’s, 
and prayed him that he would thrust out a little 
from the land. And he sat down, and taught the 
people out of the ship. 4 Now when he had left 
speaking, he said unto Simon, Launch out into the 
deep, and let down your nets for a draught. 5 And 
Simon answering said unto him, Master, we have 
toiled all the night, and have taken nothing: never- 
theless at thy word I will let down the net. 6 And 
when they had this done, they inclosed a great mul- 
titude of fishes: and their net brake. 7 And they 
beckoned unto their partners, which were in the 
other ship, that they should come and help them. 
And they came, and filled both the ships, so that they 
began to sink. 8 When Simon Peter saw i, he fell 
down at Jesus’ knees, saying, Depart from me; for 
Tam asinful man, O Lord. 9 For he was astonished, 
and all that were with him, at the draught of the 
fishes which they had taken: 10 And so was also 
James, and John, the sons of Zebedee, which were 
partners with Simon. And Jesus said unto Simon, 
Fear not; from henceforth thou shalt catch men. 
11 And when they had brought their ships to land, 
they forsook all, and followed him. 


_ This passage of story fell, in order of time, before the two miracles we had 
in the close of the foregoing chapter, and is the same with that which was 
more reat related by Matthew and Mark, of Christ’s calling Peter and 
Andrew to be fishers of men, Mat. iv. 18, and Mar. i. 16. They had not related 
this miraculous big of fishes at that time, having only in view the calling 
of his disciples ; but Luke gives us that story, as one of the many signs which 
Jesus did in the presence of his disciples, which had not been written in the 
foregoing books, Jno. xx. 30,31. Observe here, 

JL. What vast crowds attended Christ's preaching ; “the people pressed npon 
him to hear the Word of God,” ver. 1, insomuch that no house would contain 
them, but he was forced to draw them out to the strand, that they might be 
minded of the promise made to Abraham, that his seed should be “as the sand 
upon the sea shore,” Gen. xxii. 17; and yet of them but “a remnant shall be 
saved,” Rom. ix. 27. The people ‘ flocked about him,’ so the word signifies ; they 
shewed respect to his preaching, though not without some rudeness to his 
person, which was very excusable, for they “ pressed upon him.” Some would 
reckon this a diminution to him, to be thus cried up by the vulgar, when none 
of the rulers or of the Pharisees believed on him; but he reckoned it an honour 
to him, for their souls were as precious as the souls of the grandees; and it is 
his aim to bring not so much the mighty as the many sons to God; and it was 
foretold concerning him, that “to him should the gathering of the people be.” 
Christ was a popular preacher, and though he was able at twelve to dispute 
with the doctors, yet he chose at thirty to preach to the capacity of the vulgar. 
See how the people relished good preaching, though under all external disad- 
vantages ; they pressed to “hear the Word of God;” they could perceive it to 
be the Word of God by the Divine power and evidence that went along with 
it, and therefore they coveted to hear it. 

Il. What poor conveniences Christ had for preaching ; “he stood by the lake 
of Gennesaret,” ver. 1, upon the level with the crowd, so that they could not 
see him, or hear him; he was lost among them; and every one striving to get 
near him, he was crowded, and in danger of being crowded into the water. 
What must he do? It doth not appear that his hearers had any contrivance 
to give him advantage ; but “there were two ships,” or fisher-boats, brought to 
shore; one belonged to Simon and Andrew, the other to Zebedee and his sons, 
ver. 2. At first Christ saw Peter and Andrew fishing at some distance, so 
Matthew tells us, Mat. iv.18; but he waited until they came to land, and until 
the fishermen, that is the servants, were gone out of them, having washed their 
nets and thrown them by for that time; so Christ entered into that ship that 
belonged to Simon, and begged of him that he would lend it him for a pulpit; 
and though he might have commanded him, yet, for love’s sake, he rather 
“ prayed him that he would thrust out a little from the land,” which would be 
the worse for his being heard; but Christ would have it so, that he might the 
better be seen; and it is his being lifted ue that draws men to him. Wisdom 
cries in the top of high places, Pr. viii. 2. It intimates that Christ had a strong 
voice,— strong indeed, for he made the dead to hear it,—and that he did not 
desire to favour himself. There “he sat down, and taught the people” the 
good knowledge of the Lord. ¢ : 

Ill. What a particular acquaintance Christ hereupon fell into with these 
fishermen. ‘They had had some conversation with him before, which began at 
John’s baptism, Jno, i. 40, 41; they were with him at Cana of Galilee, Jno. ii. 2; 
and in Juda, Jno. iv. 2; but as yet they were not called to attend him con- 
stantly, and therefore here we have them at their calling; and now it was that 
they were called into a more intimate fellowship with Christ. 

First. When Christ had done preaching, he ordered Peter to apply himself to 
the business of his calling again; “ Launch out into the deep, and let down your 
nets,” ver. 4. It was not the sabbath day; and therefore, as soon as the lecture 
was over, he set themto work. Time spent on week days in the public exercises 
of religion may be but little hindrance to us in time, and a great furtherance 
to us in temper of mind in our worldly business. With what cheerfulness may 
we go about the duties of our calling, when we have been in the mount with 
God, and from thence fetch a double blessing into our worldly employments, 
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netified to us by the word and prayer. It is our wisdom 
soi eatin easuene, our religious exercises as that they may befriend our 
worldly business, and so to manage our worldly business as that it may be no 

r religious exercises. 5g, , s ‘ 

SOE a rene ering attended upon Christ in his preaching, Christ will 
accompany him in his fishing; he stayed with Christ at the shore, and now 
Christ will launch out with him into the deep. Note, Those that will be con- 
stant followers of Christ shall have him a constant guide to them. , 

Thirdly. Christ orders Peter and his ship’s crew to “cast their net into the 
sea,” which they do in obedience to him, though they had been hard at it all 
night, and had caught nothing, ver. 4,5. We may observe here, ; 

1. How melancholy their business had now been: Master, we have toiled 
all the night,” when we should have been asleep in our beds, “ and have taken 
nothing,” but have had our labour for our pains. One would have thought that 
should have excused them from hearing the sermon; but such a love had they 
to the Word of God, that it was more refreshing and reviving to them, after a 
wearisome night, than the softest slumbers. But they mention it to Christ 
when he bids them go a fishing again. ‘ 

Note, Ist. Some callings are much more toilsome than others, and more 
perilous; yet Proyidence has so ordered it, for the common good, that there 
is no useful calling so discouraging but some or other have a genius for it. 
Those that follow their business, and get abundance by it with a great deal 
of ease, should think with compassion of those who cannot follow theirs 
but with a great fatigue, and hardly get a bare livelihood by, it. When we 
have rested all night, let us not forget those who have “toiled all night, 
as Jacob when he kept Laban’s sheep, 2nd. Be the calling never so labori- 
ous, it is good to see people diligent in it, and make the best of it. These 
fishermen that were thus industrious Christ singled out for his favourites ; 
they were fit to be preferred, as good soldiers of Jesus Christ, that had thus 
learned to endure hardness. 3rd. Even those that are most diligent in their 
business yet often meet with disappointments; they that sf toiled all night yet 
caught nothing ;” for the race is not always to the swift. God will have us to 
be diligent, purely in duty to his command, and dependence upon his goodness, 
rather than with an assurance of worldly success: we must do our duty, and 
then leave the event to God. 4th. When we are tired with our worldly busi- 
ness, and crossed in our worldly affairs, we are welcome to come to Christ and 
‘spread our case before him, who will take cognizance of it. — » 

2. How ready their obedience was to the command of Christ ; “ nevertheless 
at thy word I will let down the net.” Ist. Though they had toiled all night, 
yet if Christ bid them, ey will renew their toil, for they know that they that 
wait on him shall renew their strength, as work is renewed upon their hands; 
for every fresh service they shall have afresh supply of grace sufficient. 2nd. 
Though they have taken nothing, yet if Christ bid them let down for a draught, 
they will hope to take something. Note, We must not presently quit the 
callings wherewith we are called, because we have not the success in them we 
promised ourselves. The ministers of the Gospel must continue to let down 
that net, though they have perhaps toiled long and caught nothing; and this 
is thankworthy, to continue unwearied in our labours, though we see not the 
success of them. 3rd. In this they have an eye to the word of Christ, anda 
dependence upon that; ‘fat thy word I will let down the net,” because thou 
dost enjoin it, and thou dost encourage it. We are then likely to speed well, 
when we follow the conduct of Christ’s word. 

Fourthly, The draught of fish they caught was so much beyond what was 
ever known, that it amounted to a miracle, ver. 6. They “enclosed a great 
- multitude of fishes,” so that “their net brake ;” and yet, which is strange, they 
did not lose their draught. It was so great a draught that they had not hands 
enongh to draw it up; but they were fain to beckon to their partners, who were 
at a distance, out of call, to come and help them, ver.7. But the greatest 
evidence of the vastness of the draught was, that they filled both the ships with 
fish to that degree that they overloaded them, and they began to sink, so that 
the fish had like to have been lost again with their own weight; as many an 
overgrown estate, raised out of the water, returns to the place from whence it 
came. Suppose these ships were but five or six tons apiece, what a vast 
quantity of fish must there be to load, nay to overload, them both. : ry) 

Now by this vast draught of fishes, 1. Christ intended to shew his dominion 
in the seas as well as on the dry land—over its wealth as over its waves; thus 
he would shew that he was that Son of man under whose feet all things were 
put, and particularly “the fish of the sea, and whatsoever passeth through the 

aths of the seas,” Ps. viii. 8. 2. He intended hereby to confirm the doctrine 

e had just now preached out of Peter’s ship. We may suppose that the 
people on the shore, who heard the sermon, having a notion that the preacher 
was a prophet sent of God, carefully attended his motions afterwards, and 
stayed halting about there, to see what he would do next; and this miracle 
immediately following would bea confirmation to their faith of his being at 
least a teacher come from God. 3. He intended hereby to repay Peter for the 
loan of his beat; for Christ’s Gospel now, as his ark formerly im the house of 
Obed-Edom, will be sure to make amends, rich amends, for its kind entertain- 
ment. None shall shut a door or kindle a fire in God’s house for nought, 
Mal.i.10. Christ’s recompences for services done to his name are abundant— 
they are superabundant. 4. He intended hereby to give a specimen to those 
who were to be his ambassadors to the world, of the success of their embassy, 
that though they might for atime, and in one particular place, toil and catch 
nothing, yet that they should be instrumental to bring in many to Christ, and 
enclose many in the Gospel net. , , 

Fifthly. The impression which this miraculous draught of fishes made upon 
Peter was very remarkable. : ; ; 

1. All concerned were astonished, and the more astonished for their being 
eoneerned, All the boat’s crew were astonished “at the draught of fishes 
which they had taken,” ver. 9; they were all surprised ; and the more they con- 
sidered it, and all the circumstances of it, the more they were wonder-struck, 
Thad almost said thunder-struck, at the thought of it; “and so were also James 
and John, which were partners with Simon,” ver. 10; and who, for aught 
appears, were not so well acquainted with Christ before this as Peter and 
Andrew were. Now they were the more affected with it, 

Ist. Because they understood it better than others did; they that were 
well acquainted with this sea, and it is likely had plied upon it many years, 
had never seen such a draught of fishes fetched out of it, nor any like it, 
any thing near it, and therefore could not be tempted to diminish it, as 
others might, by suggesting that it was accidental at this time, and what 
might as well have happened at any time. It greatly corroborates the evi- 
dence of Christ’s miracles, that those who were best acquainted with them 
most admired them. ‘ 

2nd. Because they were most interested in it, and benefited by it. Peter 
and his part owners were gainers by this great draught of fishes; it was a 
rich booty for them, and therefore it transported them, and their Joy was a 
helper to their faith. Note, When Christ's works of wonder are to us in 
particular works of grace, then especially they command our faith in his 
doctrine. “He 
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2. Peter, above all the rest, was astonished to such a degree, that “he fell 
down at Jesus’ knees,” as he sat in the stern of the boat, and said, as one in 
an_ecstasy or transport, that knew not where he was, or what he said 
“Depart from me, for I ama sinful man, O Lord,” ver. 8; not that he feared 
the weight of the fish would sink him because he was a sinful man, but that he 
thought himself unworthy of the favour of Christ’s presence in his boat, and 
worthy that it should be to hima matter rather of terror than of comfort. 
This word of Peter’s came from the same principle with theirs that, under the 
Old Testament, so often said they did exceedingly fear and quake at the 
extraordinary displays of the Divine glory and majesty. It was the language 
of Peter’s humility and self-denial, and had not the least tincture of the vile 
dialect, ‘‘ What have we to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of God!” 

Ist. His acknowledgment was very just, and what becomes us all to make: 
“T am a sinful man, O Lord.” Note, Even the best men are sinful men, and 
should be ready upon all occasions to own it, and especially to own it to Jesus 
Christ ; for to whom else but to him who came into the world to save sinners 
should sinful men apply themselves? 2nd. His inference from it was what 
might have been just, though really it was not so. If I be a sinful man, as 
indeed Iam, I ought to say, Come to me, O Lord, or, let me come to thee, or 
Iam undone, for ever undone. But considering what reason sinful men have 
to tremble before the holy Lord God, and to dread his wrath, Peter may well 
be excused, if in a sense of his own sinfulness and vileness, he ery out on a 
sudden, “Depart from me.” Note, Those whom Christ designs to admit to 
the most intimate acquaintance with him, he first makes sensible that they 
deserve to be set at the greatest distance from him. We must all own our- 
selves sinful men, and that therefore Jesus Christ might justly depart from 
us; but we must therefore fall down at his knees, to pray him that he would 
not depart; for woe unto us if he leave us—if the Saviour depart from the 
sinful man. 

Sixthly. The oceasion which Christ took from hence to intimate to Peter, 
ver. 10, and soon after to James and John, Mat. iy. 21, his purpose to make 
them his apostles, and instruments of planting his religion in the world. “He 
said unto Simon,” who was in the greatest surprise of any of them at this pro- 
digious draught of fishes, Thou shalt both see and cc eee things than these; 
“fear not,” let not, this astonish thee; be not afraid, that after having done 
thee this honour, it is so great that I shall never do thee more: no, “ from 
henceforth thou shalt catch men,” by inclosing them in the Gospel net, and 
that shall be a greater instance of the Redeemer’s power, and his favour to 
thee, than this is; that shall be a more astonishing miracle, and infinitely more 
advantageous than this. When by Peter’s preaching three thousand souls were 
in one day added to the church, then the type of this great draught of fishes 
was abundantly answered. 

Lastly. The fishermen’s farewell to their calling, in order to their constant 
attendance on Christ, ver. 11: ‘* When prey, had brought their ships to land,” 
instead of going to seek for a market for their fish, that they might make the 
best hand they could of this miracle, “they forsook all, and followed him,” 
being more solicitous to serve the interests of Christ than to advance any 
secular interests of their own. It is observable that they left all to follow 
Christ when their calling prospered in their hands more than ever it had done, 
and they had had uncommon success init. When riches increase, and we are 
therefore most in temptation to set our hearts upon them, then to quit them 
for the service of Christ, this is thankworthy. 


12 And it came to pass, when he was in a certain 
city, behold a man full of leprosy: who seeing Jesus 
fell on fis face, and besought him, saying, Lord, if 
thou wilt, thou canst make me clean. 13 And he 
put forth his hand, and touched him, saying, I will: 
be thou clean. And immediately the leprosy de- 
parted from him. 14 And he charged him to tell 
no man: but go, and shew thyself to the priest, 
and offer for thy cleansing, according as Moses 
commanded, for a testimony unto them. 15 But 
so much the more went there a fame abroad of 
him: and great multitudes came together to hear, 
and to be healed by him of their infirmities. 16 
And he withdrew himself into the wilderness, and 
prayed. 

Here is, I. The cleansing of a leper, ver. 12—14. This story we had both in 
Matthew and Mark. It is here said to have been “in a certain city,” ver. 12; 
it was in Capernaum; but the evangelist would not name it, perhaps because 
it was a reflection upon the government of the city, that a leper was suffered to 
be in it. This man is said to be “full of leprosy;” he had that distemper in a 
high degree, which doth the more fitly represent our natural pollution by sin: 
we are full of that leprosy ; from the crown of the head to the sole of the foot, 
there is no soundness in us. Now let us learn here, 

First. What we must do in the sense of our spiritual leprosy. 1. We must 
see Jesus, inquire after him, and acquaint ourselves with him, and reckon the 
discoveries made us of Christ by the Gospel the most acceptable and welcome 
discoveries that could be made us. 2. We must humble ourselves before him, 
as this leper, seeing Jesus, “‘ fell on his face.” We must be ashamed of our pol- 
lution, and in the sense of it, blush to lift up our faces before the holy Jesus. 
3. We must earnestly desire to be cleansed from the defilement, and cured of 
the disease of sin, which renders us unfit for communion with God. 4. We 
must firmly believe Christ’s ability and sufficiency to cleanse us; “ Lord, thou 
canst make me clean,” though I be full of leprosy; no doubt is to be made of 
the merit and grace of Christ. 5. We must be importunate in prayer for par- 
doning mercy and renewing grace; “he fell on his face and besought him ;” 
they that would be cleansed must reckon it a favour worth wrestling for. 
6. We must refer ourselves to the good will of Christ; “ Lord, if thou wilt 
thou canst.” This is not so much the language of his diffidence, or distrust of 
the good will of Christ, as of his submission, and reference of himself and his 


case to the will, to.the good will of Jesus Christ. = 
Secondly. What we may expect from Christ, if we thus apply ourselyes to 
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him. 1. We shall find him very condescending, and forward to take cognizance 
of our case, yer. 13: “he put forth his hand, and touched him.” When Christ 
visited this leprous world, unasked, unsought unto, he shewed how low he 
could stoop to do good. His touching the leper was wonderful condescension ; 
but it is much greater to us when he is himself ‘‘ touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities.” 
he said, “I will,” never doubt of that; whosoever comes to me to be healed, 
1 will in no wise cast out;” he is as willing to cleanse leprous souls, as they 
can be to be cleansed. 3. We shall find him all-sufficient, and able to heal and 
cleanse us, though we be never so full of this loathsome leprosy. One word, 
one touch from Christ did the business, ‘‘immediately the leprosy departed 
from him.” If Christ saith, ‘I will, be thou justified, be thou sanctified,’ it is 
done; for he has power on earth to forgive sin, and power to give the Holy 
Spirit, 1 Cov. vi. 11. 

hirdly. What he requires from those that are cleansed, ver. 14. Has Christ 
sent his word and healed us? 1. We must be very humble, ver. 12: “he charged 
him to tell no man.” It should seem this did not forbid him telling it to the 
honour of Christ, but he must not tell it to his own honour. Those whom 
Christ hath healed and cleansed, must know that he hath done it in such a way 
as doth for ever exclude boasting. 2. We must be very thankful, and make a 
grateful acknowledgment of the Divine grace; “ Go, and offer for thy cleans- 


ing.” Christ did not require him to give him a fee, but bring the sacrifice of | 


praise to God; so far was he from using his power to the prejudice of the law 
of Moses. 3. We must keep close to our duty; “go tosthe priest,” and those 
that attend him. The man whom Christ had made whole he found in the 
temple, Jno. v. 14. Those that by any affliction have been detained from public 
ordinances, when the affliction is removed, should attend on them the more 
absently, and adhere to them the more constantly. 

Il. Christ's public serviceableness to men, and his private communion with 
God ; these are put together here to give lustre to each other. 

First. Though never any had so much pleasure in his retirements as Christ had, 
yet he was much in a crowd to do good, ver. 15. Though the leper should alto- 
gether hold his peace, yet the thing could not be hid, “so much the more went 
there a fame abroad of him;” the more he sought to conceal himself, under a 
veil of humility, the more notice did people take of him; for honour is like a 
shadow, which flees from those that pursue it,—‘‘for a man to seek his own glory, 
is not glory,’—but it follows those that decline it, and draw fromit. The less 
good men say of themselves, the more will others say of them. But Christ 
reckoned it a small honour to him that his fame went abroad; it was much 
more so, that hereby multitudes were brought to receive benefit from him. 
1. By his preaching ; “‘they came together to hear him,” and to receive instruc- 
tion from him concerning the kingdom of God. 2. By his miracles; they “came 
to be healed by him of their infirmities,’ and that invited them to come to hear 
him, confirmed his doctrine, and recommended it. 

Secondly. Though never any did so much good in public, yet he found time 
for pious and devout retirements, ver. 16: “He withdrew himself into the 
wilderness, and prayed ;” not that he needed to avoid either distraction or osten- 
tation, but he would set us an example, who need to order the circumstances 
of our devotion so as to guard against both. It is likewise our wisdom so to 
order our affairs as that our public work, and our secret work, may not intrench 
upon or interfere with one another. Note. Secret rayer must be performed 
secretly; and those that have never so much to do of the best business in this 
world, must keep up constant, stated times for it. 


17 And it came to pass on a certain day, as he 
was teaching, that there were Pharisees and doctors 
of the law sitting by, which were come out of ever 
town of Galilee, and Judea, and Jerusalem: and the 
power of the Lord was present to heal them. 18 
And, behold, men brought in a bed a man which 
was taken with a palsy: and they sought means to 
bring him in, and to lay him before him. 19 And 
when they could not find by what way they might 
bring him in because of the multitude, they went 
upon the housetop, and let him down through the 
tiling with Ais couch into the midst before Jesus. 
20 And when he saw their faith, he said unto him, 
Man, thy sins are forgiven thee. 21 And the scribes 
and the Pharisees began to reason, saying, Who is 
this which speaketh blasphemies? Who can forgive 
sins, but God alone? 22 But when Jesus perceived 
their thoughts, he answering said unto them, What 
reason ye in your hearts? 23 Whether is easier, to 
say, Thy sins be forgiven thee; or to say, Rise up 
and walk? 24 But that ye may know that the Son 
of man hath power upon earth to forgive sins, (he 
said unto the sick of the palsy,) I say unto thee, 
Arise, and take up thy couch, and go into thine 
house. 25 And immediately he rose up before them, 
and took up that whereon he lay, and departed to 
his own house, glorifying God. 26 And they were 
all amazed, and they glorified God, and were filled 
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2. We shall find him very compassionate, and ready to relieve us; | 
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with fear, saying, We have seen strange things to 


COVERED GALLERIES OF AN EASTERN HOUSE.—ver. 19. 


A ere is, I. A general account of Christ’s preaching and miracles, ver. 17. 

First. He was teaching on a certain day, not on the sabbath day, then he 
would have said so, but on a week day; “six days shalt thou labour,” not only 
for the world, but for the soul, and the welfare of that. Preaching and hearing 
the word of God is good work, if it be done well, any day in the week, as wall 
as on sabbath days. It was not in the synagogue, but in a private house; for 
even there, where we ordinarily converse with our friends, it is not improper 
to give and receive good instruction. 

Secondly. There he taught, he healed, as before, ver. 15; and the power of 
the Lord was to heal them, jv eis 76 iacbac adtovs; it was mighty to heal them, it 
was exerted and put forth to heal them; to heal them whom he taught; (we 
may understand it so;) to heal their souls, to cure them of their spiritual dis- 
eases, and to give them a new life, a new nature. Note, Those who receive the 
word of Christ in faith, will find a Divine power going along with that word to 
heal them; for Christ came with his comforts to heal the broken hearted, 
ch. iv. 18. The power of the Lord is present with the Word, present to those 
that pray for it, and submit to it, present to heal them; or it may be meant 
(and so it is generally taken) of the healing of those that were diseased in body, 
who came to him for cures. Whenever there was occasion, Christ was not to 
seek for his power, it was present to heal. 

Thirdly. There were some grandees present in this assembly, and as it should 
seem, more than usual; “there were Pharisees and doctors of the law sitting 
by,” not sitting at his feet to learn of him, then I should have been willing to 
take the following clause as referring to them, who were spoken of immediately 
before, “ the power of the Lord was present to heal them,” and why might not 
the word of Christ reach their hearts? But by what follows, ver. 21, it appears 
they were not healed, but cavilled at Christ, which forceth us to make that to 
refer to others, not to them; for they sat by, as persons unconcerned, as if the 
word of Christ were nothing to them. They sat by as spectators, and censors, 
and spies, to pick up something on which to ground a reproach, or accusation. 
How many are there in the midst of our assemblies, where the Gospel is 
preached, that do not sit under the Word, but sit by ? It is to them as a tale 
that is told them, not as a message that is sent them; they are willing we 
should preach before them, not that we should preach to them. These Phari- 
sees and scribes (or doctors of the law) ‘‘came out of every town of Galilee, 
and Judwa, and Jerusalem,” they came from all parts of the nation ; it is likely 
they appointed to meet at this time and place, to see what remarks they could 
make upon Christ, and what he said and did. They were in a confederacy, as 
those that said, “ Come, and let us devise devices against Jeremiah,” and agree 
to “smite him with the tongue,” Jer. xviii. 18; “ Report, and we will report it,” 
Jer. xx. 10. Observe, Christ went on with his work of preaching and Tesi, 
though he saw these Pharisees and Dons of the Jewish church sitting by, who 
he knew despised him, and watched to ensnare him. 

Il. A particular account of the cure of the man sich of the palsy, which was 
related much as it is here, by both the foregoing evangelists; let us therefore 
only observe in short, 

irst. The doctrines that are taught us, and confirmed to us by the story of 
this cure. 1. That sin is the fountain of all sickness, and the forgiveness of sin 
is the only foundation upon which a recovery from sickness can comfortably be 
built. They presented the sick man to Christ, and he said, “ Man, thy sins are 
forgiven thee,” ver. 20. That is the blessing thou art most to prize and seek; 
for if thy sins be forgiven thee, though the sickness be continued, it is in mercy ; 
if they be not, though the sickness be remoyed, it is in wrath. They are the 
cords of our iniquity, that are the bands of our affliction. 2. That Jesus 
Christ has power on earth to forgive sins, and his healing diseases was an 
incontestable proof of it: this was the thing intended to be proved, ver. 24: 
“That ye may know” and believe ‘that the Son of man,” though now upon 
earth, in his state of humiliation, “hath power to forgive sins,” and to release 
sinners upon gospel terms from the eternal punishment of sin, “ he saith to the 
sick of the palsy, Arise and walk,” and he is cured immediately. Christ claims 
one of the prerogatives of the King of kings, when he undertakes to forgive 
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sin, and it is justly expected he should produce a good proof it: ‘Well,’ saith 
he, ‘I will put it upon this issue; here is a man struck with a palsy, and for his 
sin, if I do not with a word’s speaking cure his disease in an instant, which 
cannot be done by nature or art, but purely by the immediate power and 
efficacy of the God of nature, then say I am not entitled to the prerogative of 
forgiving sin, am not the Messiah, am not-the Son of God and King of Israel ; 
but if I do, you must own I have power to forgive sins.’ Thus was it put upon 
a fair trial, and one word of Christ determined it. He did but say, “ Arise, 
take up thy couch,” and that chronical disease had an instantaneous cure, 
“immediately he arose before them:” they must all own there could be no 
cheat or fallacy in it; they that brought him could attest how perfectly 
lame he was before; they that saw him, could attest how perfectly well 
he was now; insomuch that_he had strength enough to take up and carry 
away the bed he lay upon. How well is it for us, that this most comfortable 
doctrine of the Gospel, that Jesus Christ, our Redeemer and Sayiour, has 
power to forgive sin, has such a full attestation. 3. That Jesus Christ is 
God. He appears to be so, Ist. By knowing the thoughts of the scribes and 
Pharisees, ver. 22, which it is God’s prerogative to do; though those scribes 
and Pharisees knew as well how to conceal their thoughts, and keep their 
countenances as most men, and probably were industrious to do it at this 
time, for they lay in wait secretly. 2nd. By doing that which their thoughts 
owned none could do but God only, ver. 21. ‘* Who can forgive sins,” say 
they, “but only God?” ‘TI will prove,’ saith Christ, ‘that I can forgive sins ;’ 
and what follows then, but that he is God? What horrid wickedness then 
were they guilty of, who charged him with speaking the worst of blasphemies 
then when he spoke the best of blessings, ‘‘ Thy Binal forgiven thee!” 
Secondly. The duties that are taught us, and recommended to us, by this 
story: 1. In our applications to Christ, we must be very pressing and urgent ; 
that is an evidence of faith, and is very pleasing to Christ, and prevailing with 
him. They that were the friends of this sick man, ‘‘ sought means to bring him 
in before Christ,” ver. 28, and when they were baffled in their endeavour, yet 
did not give up the cause; but when they could not get in by the door, it was 
so crowded, they untiled the house, and let the poor patient down through the 
roof, “into the midst before Jesus,” ver. 19: in this Jesus Christ “saw their 
faith,” ver. 19. Now here he has taught us (and it were well if we could learn 
the lesson) to put the best construction upon words and actions that they will 
bear. When the centurion, and the woman of Canaan, were in no care at all to 
bring the patients they interceded for into Christ’s presence, but believed that 
he could cure them at a distance, he commended their faith. But though in 
these there seemed to be a different notion of the thing, and an apprehension 
that it was requisite the patient should be brought into his presence, yet he did 
not censure and condemn their weakness; did not ask them, ‘What need you 
give this disturbance to the assembly ? Are youunder such a degree of infidelity, 
as to think I could not haye cured him though he had been out of doors?’ but 
he made the best of it, and even in this he saw their faith. It is a comfort to us 
that we serve a Master that is willing to make the best of us. 2. When we 
are sick, we should be more in care to get our sins pardoned than to get our 
sickness removed. Christ, in what he said to this man, taught us when we seek 
to God for health, to begin with seeking to him for pardon. 3. The mercies 
which we haye the comfort of, God must have the praise of. The man “ de- 
parted to his own house, glorifying God,” ver. 25. ‘I’o him belong the escapes 
from death, and in them therefore he must be glorified. 4. The miracles which 
Christ wrought were amazing to them that saw them, and we ought to glorify 
God in them, ver. 26. They said, “We have seen strange things to-day,” 
.such as we never saw before, nor our fathers before us, they are altogether 
uew. But they glorified God, who had sent into their country such a bene- 
factor to it; and were filled with fear, with a reverence of God, with a jealousy 
that this was the Messiah, and that he was not treated by their nation as he 
ought to be, which might prove in the end the ruin of their state; perhaps they 
were some such thoughts as these that filled them with fear, and a concern 
likewise for themselves. 


27 And after these things he went forth, and saw 
a publican, named Levi, sitting at the receipt of 
custom: and he said unto him, Follow me. 28 
And he left all, rose up, and followed him. 29 And 
Levi made him a great feast in his own house: 
and there was a great company of publicans and 
of others that sat down with them. 30 But their 
seribes and Pharisees murmured against his disciples, 
saying, Why do ye eat and drink with publicans and 
sinners ? 31 And Jesus answering said unto them, 
They that are whole need not a physician; but they 
that are sick. 382 I came not to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance. 33 And they said unto 
him, Why do the disciples of John fast often, and 
make prayers, and likewise the disciples of the Phari- 
sees; but thine eat and drink? 34 And he said 
unto them, Can ye make the children of the bride- 
chamber fast, while the bridegroom is with them ? 
35 But the days will come, when the bridegroom 
shall be taken away from them, and then shall they 
fast in those days. 86 And he spake also a para- 
ble unto them; No man putteth a piece of a new 
garment upon an old; if otherwise, then both the 
new maketh a rent, and the piece that was taken 
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out of the new agreeth not with the old. 37 And 
no man putteth new wine into old bottles; else the 
new wine will burst the bottles, and be spilled, and 
the bottles shall perish. 38 But new wine must be 
put into new bottles; and both are preserved. 39 
No man also having drunk old wine straightway 


desireth new: for he saith, The old is better. 


All this, except the last verse, we had before in Matthew and Mark ; it is not 
the story of any miracle in nature, wrought by our Lord Jesus, but it is an 
account of some of the wonders of his grace, which to those who understand 
ee aright, are no less cogent proofs of Christ’s being sent of God than 
the other. 

1. It was a wonder of his grace, that he would call a publican from the receipt 
of custom to be his disciple and follower, ver. 27. It was wonderful con- 
descension that he would admit poor fishermen to that honour, men of the 
lowest rank; but much more wonderful that he would admit publicans, men 
of the worst reputation, men of ill fame. In this Christ humbled himself, and 
appeared in the likeness of sinful flesh; by this he exposed himself, and got the 
invidious character of a friend of publicans and sinners. 

Il. Jé was a wonder of his grace, that that call was made effectual, became 
immediately so, ver. 28. This publican, though those of that employment com- 
monly had little inclination to religion, yet, for his religion’s sake, he left a 
good place in the custom-house, which probably was his livelihood, and where 
he stood fair for better preferment, and “rose up and followed Christ.” There 
is no heart too hard for the Spirit and grace of Christ to work upon, nor any 
difficulties in the way of a sinner’s conversion insuperable to his power. 

Ill. Jt was a wonder of his grace, that he would not only admit a conyerted 
publican into his family, but would keep company with unconverted publicans 
that he might have an opportunity of doing their souls good; an justified 
himself in it, as agreeing with the great design of his coming into the world, 
Tlere is a wonder of grace indeed, that Christ undertakes to be the physician of 
souls distempered by sin, and ready to die of the distemper, ver. 31, (he is a 
healer by office:) that he has a particular regard to the sick, to sinners as his 
patients, convinced, awakened sinners, that see their need of the physician: 
that he came to call sinners, the worst of sinners, to repentance, and to assure 
pier re pardon upon repentance, ver. 32. This is glad tidings of great joy 
indeed. 

1V. It was a wonder of his grace, that he did so patiently bear “the contra- 
diction of sinners against himself” and his disciples, ver. 30. He did not express 
his resentments of the cayils of the scribes and Pharisees, as he justly might 
have done, but answered them with reason and meekness; and instead of 
taking that occasion to shew his displeasure against the Pharisees, as after- 
wards he did, or of recriminating upon them, he took that occasion to shew his 
compassion to poor publicans, another sort of sinners, and to encourage them, 

V. Jt was a wonder of his grace, that in the discipline which he trained his 
disciples up under, he considered their frame, and proportioned their services 
to their strength and standing, and to the circumstances they were in. It was 
objected, as a blemish upon his conduct, that he did not make his disciples to 
fast so often as those of the Pharisees and John Baptist did, ver. 33. He 
insisted most upon that which is the soul of fasting, the mortification of sin, 
the crucifying of the flesh, and living a life of self-denial, which is as much 
better than fasting and corporal penances as mercy is than sacrifice. 

VI. It was a wonder of his grace, that Christ reserved the trials of his dis- 
ciples for their latter times, when, by his grace, they were in some good mea- 
sure better prepared and fitted for them than they were at first. ow they 
were as “‘the children of the bridechamber, when the bridegroom is with 
them,” when they have plenty, and joy, and every day is a festival; Christ was 
welcomed wherever he came, and they for his sake, and as yet they met with 
little or no opposition; but this will not last always, “ the days will come when 
the bridegroom shall be taken away from them,” ver. 35; when Christ shall 
leave them with their hearts full of sorrow, their hands full of work, and the 
world full of enmity and rage against them; “then shall they fast,” shall not 
be so well fed as they are now: *‘ We both hunger and thirst, and are naked,” 
1 Cor. iv. 11. Then they shall keep many more religious fasts than they do 
now, for Providence will call them to it; they will then serve the Lord with 
fastings, Acts xiii. 2. 

VII. lt was a wonder of his grace, that he proportioned their exercises 
to their strength. He would not “put new cloth unto an old garment,” 
ver. 36, nor “‘new wine into old bottles,” ver. 37, 38; would not, as soon as ever 
he had called them out of the world put them upon the strictnesses and 
austerities of discipleship, lest they should be tempted to fly off. When God 
brought Israel out of Egypt, he would not bring them by the way of the Phi- 
listines, lest they should repent when they saw war, and return into Egypt, 
Hx, xii. 173 80 Christ would train up his followers gradually to the discipline 
of his family ; for no man having drank old wine, will of a sudden straightway 
desire new, or relish it, but will say, ‘* The old is better,” because he has been 
used to it, ver. 39. The disciples will be tempted to think their old way of living 
better, till they are by degrees trained up to this way whereunto they are 
called. Or, turn it the other way; let them be accustomed awhile to religious 
exercises, and then they will abound in them as much as you do; but we must 
not be too hasty with them. Calvin takes it as an admonition to the Pharisees, 
not to boast of their fasting, and the noise and show they made with it, nor to 
despise his disciples, because they did not in like manner signalize themselves ; 
for the profession the Pharisees made was indeed pompous and Bay like new 
wine, that is brisk and sparkling, whereas all wise men say the o dis better, 
which, though it doth not give its colour so well in the cup, yet is more warm- 
ing in the stomach, and more wholesome. Christ’s disciples, though they had 
not so much of the form of godliness, yet they had more of the power of it. 


CHAPTER VI. 


In this chapter we have Christ’s exposition of the moral law, which he came not to 
destroy, but to fulfil, and to fill up, by his Gospel. I. Here is a proof of the lawfulness 
of works of necessity and mercy on the sabbath day; the former, in vindication of his 
disciples’ plucking the ears of corn; the latter, in vindication of himself healing the 
withered hand on that day, ver. 1—11l. II. His retirement for secret prayer, ver. 12. 
III. His calling his twelve apostles, ver. 13—16. IV. His curing the multitudes of 
those under various diseases, who made their application to him, ver. 17—19. V. The 
sermon that he preached to his disciples and the multitude, instructing them in their 
duty both to God and man, ver. 20—49. 


ND it came to pass on the 
second sabbath after the first, 
that he went through the 
corn fields; and his disciples 
plucked the ears of corn, and 
did eat, rubbing them in their 
hands. 2 And certain of the 
Pharisees said unto them, 
Why do ye that which is 

Ss Si not lawful to do on the sab- 
bath days? 8 And Jesus answering them said, 
Have ye not read so much as this, what David did, 
when himself was an hungred, and they which were 
with him; 4 How he went into the house of God, 
and did take and eat the shewbread, and gave also 
to them that were with him; which it is not lawful 
to eat but for the priests alone? 5 And he said 
unto them, That the Son of man is Lord also of the 
sabbath. 6 And it came to pass also on another 
sabbath, that he entered into the synagogue and 
taught: and there was a man whose right hand was 
withered. 


7 And the scribes and Pharisees watched 
him, whether he would heal on the sabbath day ; 
that they might find an accusation against him, 
8 But he knew their thoughts, and said to the man 
which had the withered hand, Rise up, and stand 
forth in the midst. And he arose and stood forth. 


9 Then said Jesus unto them, I will ask you one 


thing; Is it lawful on the sabbath days to do good, | 


looking round about upon them all, he said unto the 
man, Stretch forth thy hand. And he did so: and 
his hand was restored whole as the other. 11 And 
they were filled with madness; and communed one 
with another what they might do to Jesus. 


These two passages of story we had both in Matthew and Mark, and they 
were there laid together, Mat. xii. 1; Mar. ii. 23; iii. 1; because, though hap- 
pening at some distance of time from each other, yet both were designed to 
rectify the mistakes of the scribes and Pharisees concerning the sabbath day, on 
the bodily rest of which they laid greater stress, and required greater strict- 
ness, than the Lawgiver intended. Here, 

First. Christ justifies his disciples in a work of necessity for themselves on 


that day, and that was plucking the ears of corn when they were hungry on | 


that day. This story here has a date, which we had not in the other evan- 
estas it was “on the second sabbath after the first,” ver. 1; that is, as Dr. 
Vhitby thinks is pretty clear, ‘the first sabbath after the second day of un- 
leavened bread, from which day they reckoned the seven weeks to the feast 
of pentecost, the first of which they called 2«ffatov devteporpwrov, the second 
devrepodetrepov, and so on. Blessed be God, we need not be critical in this 
matter; whether this circumstance be mentioned to intimate that this sabbath 
was thought to have some peculiar honour upon it, which aggravated the 
offence of the disciples, or Site to intimate, that being the first sabbath after 
the offering of the firstfruits, it was the time of the year when corn was near 
ripe, is not material. We may observe, 

1. Christ’s disciples ought not to be nice and curious in their diet, not at any 
time, especially not on sabbath days; but take up with what is easiest got, and 
be thankful. These disciples “ plucked the ears of corn, and did eat,” ver. 1; 
a little served them, and that which had no delicacy in it. 

2. Many that are themselves guilty of the greatest crimes, are forward to 
censure others for the most innocent and inoffensive actions, ver.2. ‘The Pha- 
risees quarrelled with them as doing that which it was “not lawful to do on 
the sabbath days,” when it was their own practice to feed deliciously on sab- 
bath days, more than on all other days. : 

3. Jesus Christ will justify his disciples when apy are unjustly censured, and 
will own and accept of them in many a thing, which men tell them it is not 
lawful for them to do. How well is it for us that men are not to be our judges, 
and that Christ will be our advocate! bf 

4. Ceremonial appointments may be dispensed with in cases of necessity; as 
the appropriating of the shewbread to the priests was dispensed with, when 
Pavht want, by Providence, brought into such a strait that he must either have 
that or none, ver. 3,4. And if God’s own appointments might be thus set aside 
for a greater good, much more may the traditions of men. 

5. Works of necessity are particularly allowable on the sabbath day; but we 
must take heed that we turn not eis kanes into licentiousness, and abuse 
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ene ee ee concessions and condescensions, to the prejudice of the work. 
of the day. 

6. Jesus Christ, though he allowed works of necessity on the sabbath day, 
by will haye us to know, and remember, that it is his day, and therefore is to 

e spent in his service, and to his honour, ver. 5: ‘‘ The Son of man is Lord also 
of the sabbath ;” that is, in the kingdom of the Redeemer, the sabbath day is 
to be turned into a Lord’s day; the property of it is, in some respects, to be 
altered, and it is to be observed chiefly in honour of the Redeemer, as it had 
been before in honour of the Creator, (Jer. xvi. 14, 15,) and in token of this, it 
shall not only have a new name, the Lord’s day, (yet not forgetting the old, for 
oe ota of rest still,) but shall be transferred to a new day, the first day 
of the week. 

Secondly. He justifies himself in doing works of mercy for others on the 
sabbath day. Observe in this, 

_ 1. That Christ on the sabbath day “entered into the synagogue.” Note, It 
is our duty, as we have opportunity, to sanctify sabbaths in religious assem- 
blies. On the sabbath there ought to be a holy convocation; and our place 
must not be empty without very good reason. 

_ 2. In the synagogue on the sabbath day he taught. Giving and receiving, 
instruction from Christ is very proper work for a sabbath day, and for a syna- 
gogue. Christ took all opportunities to teach, not only his disciples, but the 
multitude. 

_3. That Christ’s patient was one of his hearers. There was “aman whose 
right hand was withered,” he came to learn from Christ; whether he had any 
expectation to be healed by him doth not appear; but those that would be 
cured by the grace of Christ, must be willing to learn the doctrine of Christ. 

4, That among those that were the hearers of Christ’s excellent doctrine, 
and the eye-witnesses of his glorious miracles, there were some who came with 
no other design but to pick quarrels with him, ver.7. The scribes and Pha- 
risees would not, as became generous adversaries, give him fair warning, that. 
if he did heal on the sabbath day, they would construe it as a violation of the 
fourth commandment, which they ought in honour and justice to have done 
because it was a case without precedent, none having ever cured as he did, an 
therefore could not be an adjudged case; but basely watched him, as the lion 
doth his prey, whether he would “heal on the sabbath day, that they might 
find an accusation against him,” and surprise him with a prosecution. 

5. That Jesus Christ was neither ashamed nor afraid to own the purposes 
of his grace, in the face of those who he knew confronted them, ver. 8. “He 
knew their thoughts,” and what they designed, and he bid the man “rise and 
stand forth,” hereby to try the patient’s faith and boldness. 

6. He appealed to his adversaries themselves, and to the convictions of natural 
conscience, whether it was the design of the fourth commandment to restrain 
men from doing good on the sabbath day, that good which their hand finds to 
do, which they have an opportunity for, and which cannot so well be put off to 
another time, ver. 9. “Is it lawful to do good or eyil on the sabbath days?” 
No wicked men are such absurd and unreasonable men as persecuters are, who 
study to do evil to men for doing good. 

7. He healed the poor man, and restored him to the present use of his right 
hand, with a word’s speaking, though he knew his enemies would not only take 
offence at it, but take advantage against him for it, ver. 10. Let not us be 
drawn off, either from duty or usefulness, by the oppression we meet with 
in it. : 

8. His adversaries were hereby enraged so much the more against him, 
ver. 11; instead of being convinced by this miracle, as they ought to have been, 
that he was a teacher come from God; instead of being brought to be in love 
with him as a benefactor to mankind, “they were filled with madness,” vexed 


|| that they could not frighten him from doing good, or hinder the growth of his 


or to do evil? to save life, or to destroy 7? 10 And 


interest in the affections of the people. They were mad at Christ, mad at 
the people, mad at themselves. Anger is a short madness, malice is a long one; 
impotent malice, especially disappointed malice, such was theirs. When they 
could not prevent his working this miracle, they ‘‘ communed one with another 
what they might do to Jesus,” what other way they might take to run him 
down. We may well stand amazed at it, that the sons of men should be 
so wireed as to do thus, and that the Son of God should be so patient as 
to suffer it. 


12 And it came to pass in those days, that he 
went out into a mountain to pray, and continued all 
night in prayer to God. 13 And when it was day, 
he called unto him his disciples: and of them he 
chose twelve, whom also he named apostles; 14 
Simon, (whom he also named Peter, ) and Andrew his 
brother, James and John, Philip and Bartholomew, 
15 Matthew and Thomas, James the son of Alpheus, 
and Simon called Zelotes, 16 And Judas the brother 
of James, and Judas Iscariot, which also was the 
traitor. 17 And he came down with them, and 
stood in the plain, and the company of his disciples, 
and a great multitude of people out of all Judea 
and Jerusalem, and from the sea coast of Tyre and 
Sidon, which came to hear him, and to be healed of 
their diseases; 18 And they that were vexed with 
unclean spirits: and they were healed. 19 And the 
whole multitude sought to touch him: for there 
went virtue out of him, and healed them all. 

In these verses we have our Lord Jesus in secret, in his family, and in public, 
and in all three acting like himself. . 
First. Jn secret we have him praying to God, ver. 12. This evangelist takes 


frequent notice of Christ’s retirements, to give us an example of secret prayer, 
by which we must keep up our communion with God daily, and without which 
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it is impossible the sonl should prosper. “In those days,” when his enemies 
were filled with madness against him,’ and were contriving what to do to 
him, he went out to pray, that he might answer the type of “David, Ps. civ. 4 
“For my love they are my adversafies, but I give myself unto prayer. 

Observe, 1. He was alone with God; “he went out into a mountain to pray,” 
where he might have no disturbance or interruption given him: we are never 
less alone than when we are thus alone. Whether there was any conyenient 
place built upon this mountain, for devout people to retire to for their private 
devotions, as some think, and that that oratory, or place of prayer, is meant 
here by év 77 mpocevxy tov Ocov, to me seems very uncertain. He went intoa 
mountain for privacy, and therefore probably would not go to a place fre- 
quented by others. 2. He was long alone with God; “he continued all night 
in prayer.” We think one half hour a great deal to spend in the duties of the 
closet ; but Christ continued a whole night in meditation and secret prayer. 
We have a great deal of business at the throne of grace, and we should take 
a great delight in communion with God, and by both these may be kept 
sometimes long at prayer. ; az : 

Secondly. Jn his family we have him nominating his immediate attendants, 
that should be the constant auditors of his doctrines, and eye-witnesses of his 
miracles, that hereafter they might be sent forth as apostles, his messengers 
to the world, to preach his Gospel to it, and plant his church in it, ver. 13. 
After he had “continued all night in prayer,” one would haye thought that 
“when it was day” he should have reposed himself, and got some sleep. No, 
as soon as any body was stirring, he “called unto him his disciples.” In serving 
God, our great care should be not to lose time, but to make the end of one 
good duty the beginning of another. Ministers are to be ordained with prayer 
more than ordinarily solemn. The number of the apostles was twelve; their 
names are here recorded; and it is the third time we have met with them, and in 
each of the three places the order of them differs; to teach both ministers and 
Christians not to be nice in precedency, not in giving it, much less in taking it ; 
but look upon it as a thing not worth taking notice of, let it be as it lights. He 
that in Mark was called Thaddeus, in Matthew Lebbeus, whose surname was 
Thaddeus, is here called Judas, the brother of James, the same that wrote the 
Epistle of Jude. Simon, that in Matthew and Mark was called the Canaanite, 
is here called Simon Zelotes perhaps for his great zeal in religion. Concern- 
ing these twelve here named, we have reason to say, as the queen of Sheba 
did of Solomon’s servants, ‘“‘ Happy are thy men, and happy are these thy ser- 
vants, that stand continually before thee, and hear thy wisdom;” never were 
men so privileged, and yet one of them had a devil, and proved a traitor, 
ver. 16; yet Clirist, when he chose him, was not deceived in him. 

Thirdly. Jn public we have him preaching and healing, the two great works 
between which he divided his time, ver. 17: ““He came down” with the twelve 
from the mountain, “and stood in the plain,” ready to receive those that 
resorted to him; and there were presently gathered about him, not clean fh the 
company of his disciples,” who used to attend him, but also “a great multitude 
of people,” a mixed multitude, “out of all Juda and Jerusalem,” though it 
was some scores of miles from Jerusalem to that part of Galilee where Christ 
now was; though at Jerusalem they had abundance of famous rabbins, that 
had great names, and bore a mighty sway, yet they came to hear Christ. They 
came also “from the sea coast of Tyre and Sidon;” though they who lived 
there were generally men of business, and though they bordered upon Canaan- 
ites, yet there were some well affected to Christ; such there were dispersed in 
all parts, here and there one. 

1. “ They came to hear him,” and he preached to them. Those that haye not 
good preaching near them, had better travel far for it than be without it. It 
is worth while to go a great way to hear the word of Christ, and to go out of 
the way of other business for it. 

2. They came to be cured by him, and he healed them. Some were troubled 
in body, and some in mind; some had diseases, some had devils; but both the 
one and the other, upon their application to Christ, were healed; for he has 
»ower over diseases and devils, ver. 17, 18, over the effects and over the causes. 
, it should seem, those that had no particular diseases to complain of, yet 
found it a great confirmation and renovation to their bodily health and vigour 
to partake of the virtue that went out of him; for, ver. 19, “the whole mul- 
titude sought to touch him,” those that were in health as well as those that 
were sick ; and they were all, one way or other, the better for him, he “healed 
them all.” And who is there that doth not need, upon some account or other, 
to be healed? Note, There is a fulness of grace in Christ, and healing virtue 
in him, and ready to go out from him, that is enough for all, enough for each. 


20 And he lifted up his eyes on his disciples, and 
said, Blessed be ye poor: for your’s is the kingdom 
of God. 21 Blessed are ye that hunger now: for 
ye shall be filled. Blessed are ye that weep now: 
for ye shall laugh. 22 Blessed are ye, when men 
shall hate you, and when they shall separate you 
from their company, and shall reproach you, and cast 
out your name as evil, for the Son of man’s sake. 
23 Rejoice ye in that day, and leap for joy: for, 
behold, your reward is great in heaven: for in the 
like manner did their fathers unto the prophets. 
24 But woe unto you that are rich! for ye have 
received your consolation. 25 Woe unto you that 
are full! for ye shall hunger. Woe unto you that 
laugh now! for ye shall mourn and weep. 26 Woe 
unto you, when all men shall speak well of you! for 
so did their fathers to the false prophets. 

Iiere begins a practical discourse of Christ, which is continued to the end 


of the chapter, most of which is found in the sermon upon the mount, 
Mat. y. and yii. Some think this was preached at some other time and place; 


and there are other instances of wae preaching the same things, or to the | 
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| same purpose, at different times; but it is probable that this is only the 
| evangelist’s abridgment of that sermon; and perhaps that in Matthew too is 
| but an abridgment; the beginning and the conclusion is much the same; and 
the story of the cure of the centurion’s servant follows presently upon it, both 
there and here; but it is not material. In these verses we have, 

I. Blessings pronounced upon suffering saints, as happy people, though the 
world pities them, ver. 20. He “lift up his eyes upon his disciples,” not only 
the twelve, but the whole company of them, ver. 17, and directed his discourse 
to them; for when he had healed the sick in the plain, he went up again to the 
mountain to preach; there he sat as one having authority, and thither they 
came to him, Mat. v.1; and to them he directed his discourse, to them he 
applied it, and taught them to apply it to themselves. When he had laid it down 
for a truth, “ Blessed are the poor in spirit,” he added, “ Blessed are ye poor.” 
All believers that take the precepts of the Gospel to themselves, and live by 
them, may take the promises of the Gospel to themselves, and live upon them, 
And the application, as it is here, seems especially designed to encourage the 
disciples, with reference to the hardships and difficulties they were likely to 
meet with in following Christ. : 

First. You are poor, you have left all to follow me, are content to live upon 
alms with me, are never to expect any worldly preferment in my service; you 
must work hard and fare hard, as poor people do; but you are blessed in your 
poverty, it should be no prejudice at all to your happiness; nay, you are blessed 
for it; all your losses shall be abundantly made up to you, for ‘yours is the 
kingdom of God;” all the comforts and graces of his kingdom here, and all 
the glories and joys of his kingdom hereafter ; yours it shall be, nay, yours 
itis. Christ’s poor are rich in faith, Jas. ii. 5. 

Secondly. You hunger now, ver. 21; you are not fed to the full, as others are; 
many times rise hungry, your commons are so short; or are so intent upon 
your work, that you have not time to eat bread, are glad of a few ears of 
corn for a meal’s meat; thus you hunger now in this world, but in the other 
world you shall be filled, shall hunger no more, nor thirst any more. 

Thirdly. You weep now, are often in tears, tears of repentance, tears of 
sympathy, you are of them that mourn in Zion. But blessed are ye; your 
present sorrows are no prejudices to, but preparatories for, your future joy; ye 
shalllaugh. You have triumphs in reserve; you are but sowing in tears, and 
shall shortly reap in joy, Ps. exxvi. 5,6. They that now sorrow after a godly 
sort, are treasuring up comforts for themselves, or rather, God is treasurin 
up comforts for them; and the day is coming when their “ mouth shall be fille 
with laughing, and their lips with rejoicing,’ Job viii. 21. 

Fourthly. You now undergo the world’s ill-will; you must expect all the 
base treatment that a spiteful world can give you, for Christ’s sake, because 
you serve him and his interests; you must expect that wicked men will hate 
you, because your doctrine and life convicts and condemns them; and those 
that have church power in their hands will separate you, will force you to 
separate yourselves, and then excommunicate you for so doing, and lay you 
under the most ignominious censures; will pronounce anathemas against you, 
as scandalous and incorrigible offenders ; and will do this with all possible 
gravity and solemnity, and the pomp and pageantry of appeals to Heaven, to 
make the world believe, and almost you yourselves too, that it is ratified in 
Heaven; thus will they endeavour to make you odious to others, and a terror 
to yourselves. This is supposed to be the proper notion of adopicwow tas, 
they shall “cast you out of their synagogues.” And they that have not this 
power, will not fail to shew their malice to the utmost of their power, for they 
shall reproach you, shall charge you with the blackest crimes, which you are 
perfectly innocent of, shall fasten upon you the blackest characters, which you 
do not deserve; they shall “cast out your name as evil,” your name as Chris- 
tians, as apostles, they shall do all they can to render these names odious. This 
is the application of the eighth beatitude, Mat. v. 10—12. 

Such usage as this seems hard, but “blessed are ye,’ when ye are so used; 
it is so far from depriving you of your happiness, that it will greatly add to it; 
it is an honour to you, as it is to a brave hero to be employed in the wars, in the 
service of his prince, and therefore “rejoice ye in that day, and leap for joy,” 
ver. 23. Do not only bear it, but triumph init; for, 1. You are hereby highly 
dignified in the kingdom of grace, for you are treated as the prophets were 
before you, and therefore not only need not be ashamed of it, but may justly 
rejoice in it, for it will be an evidence for you that you walk in the same spirit, 
and in the same steps, are engaged in the same cause, and employed in the 
same service with them. 2. You will for this be abundantly recompensed in 
the kingdom of glory, not only your services for Christ, but your sufferings, 
will come into the account; “ your reward is great in heayen.” Venture upon 
your sufferings, in a full belief that the glory of heaven will abundantly 
countervail all these hardships; so that though you may be losers for Christ, 
you shall not be losers by him in the end. 

II. Woes denounced against prospering sinners, as miserable people, though 
the world envies them. ‘These we had not in Matthew: it should seem the best 


exposition of these woes, compared with the foregoing blessings, is the parable 
of the rich man and Lazarus; Lazarus had the blessedness of those that 
are poor, and hunger, and weep now, for in Abraham’s bosom all the promises 
made to them who did so, were made good to him; but the rich man had the 
woes that follow here, as he had the character of those on whom these woes 
are entailed. 

First. Here is a woe to them that are rich; that is, that trust in riches, that 
have abundance of this world’s wealth, and instead of serving God with it, serve 
their lusts with it; woe to them, for “they have received their consolation,” 
that which they placed their happiness in, and were willing to take up with 
for a portion, ver. 24. They in their lifetime received their good things, which 
in their account were the best things, and all the good things they are ever 
likely to receive from God. You that are rich are in temptation to set your 
heart upon a smiling world, and to say, Soul, take thine ease in the embraces 
of it; “this is my rest for ever, here will I dwell ;” and “then woe unto you.” 
1. It is the folly of carnal worldlings that they make the things of this world 
their consolation, which were only intended for their convenience; they please 
themselves with them, pride themselves in them, and make them their heayen 
upon earth; and to them the consolations of God are small and of no account. 
2. It is their misery that they are put off with them, as their consolation. Let 
them know it to their terror, when they are parted from these things, there is 
an end of all their comfort, a final end of it, and nothing remains to them but 
everlasting misery and torment. 

Secondly. Here is a woe to them that are full, ver. 25; that are fed to the 
full, and “have more than heart could wish,” Ps. xxiii. 7, that have their 
“bellies filled with the hid treasures of this world,” Ps. xvii. 14; that when 
they have abundance of these are full, and think they have enongh, they need 
no more, they desire no more, Rev. iii. 17. “ Now ye are full, now ye are rich,” 
1 Cor. iv. 8; they are full of themselves, without God and Christ: woe to 
such, for they shall hunger; they shall shortly be ety ee and emptied of all 
those things they are so oe of ; and when they shall have left behind them 


in the world all those things which are their fulness, they shall carry awa: 
with them such appetites and desires as the world they me at. to will afford 
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them no gratifications of; for all the delights of sense, which they are now so 
full of, willin hell be denied, and in heaven superseded. : 

Thirdly. Here is a woe to them that laugh now, that have always a disposition 
to be merry, and always something to make merry with; that know no other 
joy but that which is carnal and sensual, and know no other use of this world’s 
goods, but purely to indulge that carnal, sensual joy; that banish sorrow, even 
godly sorrow, from their minds, and are always entertaining themselves with 
the laughter of the fool; woe unto such, for itis but now, for a little time, that 
they laugh, they shall mourn and weep shortly, shall mourn and weep eternally, 
in a world where there is nothing but weeping and wailing, endless, easeless, 
and remediless sorrow. 

Fourthly. Here is a woe to them whom all men speak well of; that is, that 
make it their great and only care to gain the praise and Lee of men, that 
yalue themselves by that, more than by the favour of God and his acceptance ; 
ver. 26, “ woe unto you;” that is, it would bea bad sign that you were not faith- 
ful to your trust, and to the souls of men, if you preached so as that nobody 
would be disgusted; for your business is to tell people of their faults, and if 
you do that as you ought, you will get that ill-will which never speaks well. The 
false prophets, indeed, that flattered your fathers in their wicked ways, that 
prophesied smooth things to them, were caressed and spoken well of ; and if you 
be in like manner cried up, you will be justly suspected to deal deceitfully, as 
they did. Weshouid desire to have the approbation of those that are wise and 
good, and not be indifferent what people say of us; but as we should despise 
the reproaches so we should also despise the praises of the fools in Israel. 


27 But I say unto you which hear, Love your 
enemies, do good to them which hate you, 28 
Bless them that curse you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you. 29 And unto him that smiteth 
thee on the one cheek offer also the other; and him 
that taketh away thy cloke forbid not to take thy 
coat also. 30 Give to every man that asketh of 
thee; and of him that taketh away thy goods ask 
them not again. 31 And as ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye also to them likewise. 32 
For if ye love them which love you, what thank 
have ye? for sinners also love those that love them. 
33 And if ye do good to them which do good to 
you, what thank have ye? for sinners also do even 
the same. 34 And if ye lend to them of whom ye 
hope to receive, what thank have ye? for sinners 


also lend to sinners, to receive as much again. 35 
But love ye your enemies, and do good, and lend, 


hoping for nothing again ; and your reward shall be 
great, and ye shall be the children of the Highest: for 
he is kind unto the unthankful and éo the evil. 36 Be 
ye therefore merciful, as your Father also is merciful. 


These verses agree pretty much with Mat. v. 38, to the end of that chapter; 
“Tsay unto you which hear,” ver. 27; to all you that hear, and not to disciples 
only, for these are lessons of universal concern; “ He that has an ear to hear, 
let him hear.” Those that diligently hearken to Christ shall find he has some- 
thing to say to them well worth their hearing. Now the lessons Christ here 
teacheth us are, 

First» That we must render to all their due, and be honest and just in all our 
dealings; ver. 31, “‘ As ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to them 
likewise,” for this is loving our neighbour as ourselves; what we would 
expect in reason to be done to us, either in justice or charity, by others, if they 
were in our condition, and we in theirs, that, as the matter stands, we must do 
to them. We must put our souls into their souls’ stead, and then pity and 
succour them, as we would desire and justly expect to be ourselves pitied 
and succoured. 

Secondly. That we must be free in giving to them that need; ver. 30, “ Give 
to every man that asketh of thee,” to every one that is a proper object of 
charity, that wants necessaries, which thou hast wherewithal to supply out 
of thy superfiuities. Give to those that are not able to help themselves, to 
those that have not relations in a capacity to help them. Christ would have 
his disciples ready to distribute, and willing to communicate to their power in 
ordinary cases, and beyond their power in extraordinary, 

Thirdly. That we must be generous in forgiving those that have been any 
Way injurious to us, x ; f , 

i We must not be extreme in demanding our right, when it is denied us; 
“him that taketh away thy cloke,” either forcibly or fraudulently, “forbid him 
not,” by any violent means, “to take thy coat also,” ver. 29; let him have that 
too, rather than fight for it; and ver. 30, ‘of him that taketh thy goods, so 
Dr. Hammond thinks it should be read, that borrows them, or that takes them 
up from thee upon trust, of such do not exact them; if Providence have made 
such insolvent, do not take the advantage of the law against them, but rather 
lose it than take them by the throat, Mat. xviii. 28. If a man run away in thy 
debt, and take away thy goods with him, do not perplex thyself, nor be incensed 
against him. * = 

2. We must not be rigorous in revenging a wrong when it is done us; “unto 
him that smiteth thee on the one cheek,” instead of bringing an action against 
him, or sending for a writ for him, or bringing him before a justice, ‘‘ offer also 
the other;” that is, pass it by, though thereby thou shouldest be in danger of 
bringing upon thyself another like indignity, which is commonly pretended 
in excuse of taking the advantage of Lp gt in suchacase. If any one “smite 
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thee on the cheek,” rather than give another blow to him, be ready to receive 
another from him; that is, leave it te God to plead thy cause, and do thou sit 
down silent under the affront; and, when we do thus, God will “smite our 
enemies,” as far as they are his, “upon the cheekbone,” so as to “break the 
teeth of the ungodly,” Ps. iii. 7; for he hath said, é Vengeance is mine,” 


j and he will make it appear that it is so, when we leave it to him to take 


vengeance. 

3. Nay, we must “do good to them that do evil to us;” this is that which our 
Saviour in these verses chiefly designs to teach us, as a law peculiar to his 
religion, and a branch of the perfection of it. 

ist. We must be kind to those from whom we have received injuries; we 
must not only love our enemies, and bear a good-will to them, but we must do 
good to them, be as ready to do any good oftice to them as to any other person, 
if their case call for it, and it be in the power of our hands to doit. We must 
study to make it appear by positive acts, if there be an opportunity for them, 
that we bear them no malice, nor seek revenge. Do they curse us, speak ill of 
us, and wish ill tous? Do they despitefully use us in word or deed? Do they 
endeavour to make us contemptible or odious? et us bless them, and pray 
for them, speak well of them, the best we can, wish well to them, especially to 
their souls, and be intercessors with God for them. This is repeated, ver. 35, 
“Love ye your enemies, and do them good.” To recommend this difficult duty 
to us, it is represented as a generous thing, and an attainment few arrive to. 
To love those that love us has nothing uncommon in it, nothing peculiar to 
Christ’s disciples, for sinners will love those that love them; there is nothing 
self-denying in that, it is but following nature, even in its corrupt state, and 
puts no force at all upon it, ver. 32; it is no thanks to us to love those that 
say and do just as we would have them. And, ver. 33, “if ye do good to them 
which do good to you,” and_ return their kindnesses, it is from a common prin- 
ciple of custom, honour, and gratitude, and therefore “ what thank haye ye?” 
what credit are ye to the name of Christ, or what reputation do you bring to 
it? for “ sinners also,” that know nothing of Christ and his doctrine, ‘ do even 
the same.” But it becomes you to do something more excellent and eminent, 
herein to outdo your neighbours, to do that which sinners will not do, and 
which no principle of theirs can pretend to reach to; you must render good 
for evil; not that any thanks is due to us, but then we are to our God for a 
name and a praise, and he will have the thanks. 

2nd. We must be kind to those from whom we expect no manner of advan- 
tage; ver. 35, “lend, hoping for nothing again.” It is meant of the rich lending 
to the poor a little money for their necessity, to buy daily bread for themselves 
and their families, or to keep them out of prison; in such a case we must lend, 
with a resolution not to demand interest for what we lend, as we may most 
justly from those that borrow money to make purchases with, or to trade with; 
but that is not all; we must lend, though we have reason to suspect that what 
we lend we lose. Lend to those that are so poor that it is not probable they 
will be able to pay us again. This precept will be best illustrated by that law 
of Moses, Deu. xv. 7—10, which obliges them to lend to a poor brother as much 
as he needed, though the year of release was at hand. Here are two motives to 
this generous charity. 

First. It will redound to our profit, for our reward shall be great, ver, 35; 
what is given, or laid out, or lent and lost on earth, from a true principle of 
charity, it will be made up to us in the other world, unspeakably to our 
advantage; you shall not only be repaid, but rewarded, greatly rewarded; it 
will be said to you, “ Come, ye blessed, inherit the kingdom.” 

Secondly. It will redound to our honour, for herein we shall resemble God 
in his goodness, which is his greatest glory; “ye shall be the children of the 
Highest,” shall be owned by him as his children, being like him. It is the glory 
of God that he is ‘‘kind to the unthankful and to the evil,” bestows the gifts 
of common providence even upon the worst of men, who are every day provoking 
him and rebelling against him, and using those very gifts to his dishonour. 
Hence he infers, ver. 36, “ Bemerciful, as your Father is merciful;” this explains 
Mat. v. 48, “Be perfect, as your Father is perfect.” Imitate your Father in 
those things that are his brightest perfections. Those that are merciful as God 
is merciful, even to the evil and the unthanktul, are perfect as God is perfect ; so 
he is pleased graciously to accept it, though infinitely falling short. Charity is 
ealled the bond of perfectness, Col. iii. 14; and this should strongly engage 
us to be merciful to our brethren, even such as have been injurious to us; not 
only that God is so to others, but that he is so to us, though we have been and 
are evil and unthankful ; it is of his mercies that we are not consumed. 


37 Judge not, and ye shall not be judged: con- 
demn not, and ye shall not be condemned : forgive, 
and ye shall be forgiven: 38 Give, and it shall be given 
unto you; good measure, pressed down, and shaken 
together, and running over, shall men give into your 
bosom. For with the same measure that ye mete 
withal it shall be measured to you again. 39 And 
he spake a parable unto them, Can the blind lead 
the blind? shall they not both fall into the ditch? 
40 The disciple is not above his master: but every 
one that is perfect shall be as his master. 41 And 
why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s 
eye, but perceivest not the beam that is in thine 
own eye? 42 Hither how canst thou say to thy 
brother, Brother, let me pull out the mote that is in 
thine eye, when thou thyself beholdest not the beam 
that is in thine own eye? Thou hypocrite, cast out 
first the beam out of thine own eye, and then shalt 
thou see clearly to pull out the mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye. 43 For a good tree bringeth not 
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forth corrupt fruit ; neither doth a corrupt tree 
bring forth good fruit. 44 For every tree is known 
by his own fruit. Jor of thorns men do not gather 
figs, nor of a bramble bush gather they grapes. 45 
A good man out of the good treasure of his heart 
bringeth forth that which is good ; and an evil man 
out of the evil treasure of his heart bringeth forth 
that which is evil: for of the abundance of the heart 
his mouth speaketh. 46 And why call ye me, Lord, 
Lord, and do not the things which I say? 47 Who- 
soever cometh to me, and heareth my sayings, and 
doeth them, I will shew you to whom heishke: 48 
He is like a man which built an house, and digged 
deep, and laid the foundation on a rock: and when 
the flood arose, the stream beat vehemently upon 
that house, and could not shake it : for it was founded 
upon a rock. 49 But he that heareth, and doeth 
not, is like a man that without a foundation built an 
house upon the earth ; against which the stream did 
beat vehemently, and immediately it fell; and the 


ruin of that house was great. 


All these sayings of Christ we had before in Matihew, some of them ch. vii., 
‘others in other places. ‘Chey were sayings Christ often used, they needed only 
tto be mentioned; it was easy to apply them. Grotius thinks we need not be 
reritical here in seeking for the coherence; they are golden sentences, like 
‘Solomon’s proverbs, or parables. Let us observe here, 

First. That we ought to be very candid in our censnres of others, because we 
meed grains of allowance ourselves. ‘Therefore judge not others, because then 
“you yourselves shall not be judged; therefore condemn not others, because 
rthen you yourselves shall not be condemned, ver. 37. Exercise towards others 
tthat e¢harity which thinketh no evil, which bears all things, believes and hopes 
:all things, and then others will exercise that charity towards you. God will not 
judge and condemn you, men will not. They that are merciful to other people’s 
mames shall find others merciful to theirs. 

_ Secondly. hat if we are of a giving and a forgiving spirit, we shall ourselves 
reap the benefit of it; “forgive, and ye shall be forgiven.” They that forgive 
‘others’ injuries, others will forgive them their inadvertences. ‘They that for- 
give others’ trespasses against them, God will forgive them their trespasses 
against him; and he will be no less mindful of the liberal, that devise liberal 

things, ver. 38; “give, and it shall be givento you.” God in his providence will 
recompense it to you; it is lent to him, and he is not unrighteous to forget it, 

Heb. vi. 10, but he will pay it again. Men shall return it into your bosom; for 
God makes use of men many times as instruments, not only of his avenging, 

\but of his rewarding justice. If we ina right manner give to others when they 
need, God will incline the hearts of others to give to us when we need, and to 

‘give liberally “vood measure, pressed down and shaken together ;” “ they that 

“sow plentifully shall reap plentifully.”. Whom God recompenseth he abun- 

-dantly recompenseth, 

Thirdly. That we must expect to be dealt with ourselves as we deal with 
«others ; “‘ with the same measure that ye mete it shall be measured to you 
cagain.” Those that deal hardly with others must acknowledge, as Adoni-bezek 
did, Jud. i. 7, that God is righteous, if others deal hardly with them, and they 
amay expect to be paid in their own coin; but they that deal kindly with others 
fhave veason to hope that, when they have oecasion, God will raise them up 
‘friends that will deal kindly with them. Though Providence doth not always 
#0 by this rule, because the full and exact retributions are reserved for another 
avorld, yet ordinarily it observes a proportion sufficient to deter us from all acts 
wf rigonr, apd to encourage us in all acts of beneficence. 

Fourthly. That those who put themselves under the conduct of the ignorant 
«anil erroneous, gre likely to perish with them, ver. 39: “‘ Can the blind lead the 
blind?” Can the Pharisees, that are blinded with pride, and prejudice, and 
bigetry, “lead the blind” people into the right way? ‘shall not both fall” 
together “into the ditch?” How can they expect any other? ‘Those that are 
led by the commen,opinion, course, and custom of this world, are themselves 
blind, and are led by the blind, and will perish with the world, that sits in dark- 
ness. They that ignorantly, and at a venture, follow the multitude to do evil, 
follow the blind in the broad way that leads the many to destruction. 

Fifthly. That Christ’s followers cannot expect better treatment in the world 
than their Master had, ver. 40. Let them not promise themselves more honour 
or pleasure in the world than Christ had, nor aim at that worldly pomp and 
yrandeur which he never was ambitious of, but always declined; nor affect 
that power in secular things which he would not assume; but every one that 
would shew himself perfect, an_ established disciple, let him be as his Master. 
dead to the world, and eyery thing in it, as his Master is; let him live a life o 
labour and self-denial, as his Master doth, and make himself a servant of all; 
let him stoop, and let him toil, and do all the good he can, and then he will be 
oa popes disciple. 

Sixthly. That those who take upon them to rebuke and reform others are 
concerned to look to it that they be themselves blameless, and harmless, and 
without rebuke, ver. 41,42. 1. Those with a very ill grace censure the faults 
of others who are not aware of their own faults. 1t is very absurd for any to 
pretend to be so quick-sighted as to spy small faults in others, like a mote in 
the eye, when they are themselves so perfectly past feeling as not to perceive 
“*a beam in their own eye.” 2. Those are altogether unfit to help to reform 
others, whose reforming charity doth not beginat home. How canst thou offer thy 
service to thy brother to oe ge out the mote from his eye,” which requires a good 
eye, as well as a good hand, when thou thyself hast a ‘‘ beam in thine own eye,” 
and makest no complaint of it? 3. ee therefore that would be serviceable 
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to the souls of others, must first make it appear that they are solicitous about 
their own souls. To help to pull the mote out of our brother’s eye is a good 
work, but then we must qualify ourselves for it, by beginning with ourselves ; 
and our reforming our own lives may, by the influence of example, contribute 
to others reforming theirs. ? 

Seventhly. ‘hat we may expect men’s words and actions will be according 
as they are, according as their hearts are, and according as their principles are. 

1. The heart is the tree, and the words and actions are fruit according to the 
nature of the tree, ver. 43, 44. If a man be really a good man, if he has a prin- 
ciple of grace in his heart, and the prevailing bent and bias of the soul be 
towards God and heaven, though perhaps he may not abound in fruit, though 
some of his fruits be blasted, and though he may be sometimes like a tree in 
winter, yet he doth not bring forth corrupt fruit; though he may not do you all 
the good he should, yet he will not in any material instance do you hurt; if he 
cannot reform ill manners, he will not corrupt good manners. If the fruit man 
brings forth be corrupt, if a man’s devotion tends to debauch the mind and 
conversation, if a man’s conversation be vicious, if he be a drunkard or forni- 
cator, if he be a swearer or liar, if he be in any instance unjust or unnatural, 
his fruit is corrupt, and you may be sure he is not a good tree. On the other 
hand, a “corrupt tree doth not bring forth good fruit,” though he may bring 
forth green leaves, “for of thorns men do not gather figs, nor of a bramble do 
they gather grapes.” You may, if you please, stick figs upon thorns, and han 
a bunch of grapes upon a bramble, but they neither are nor can be the natura 
product of the trees; so neither can you expect any good carriage from those 
that have justly an ill character. Ifthe fruit be good, you may conclude the 
tree is so; if the conversation be holy, and heavenly, and regular, though you 
cannot infallibly know the heart, yet you may charitably hope that that is 
upright with God, for ‘every tree is known by its own fruit;” but “the vile 
person will speak villany,” teas xxxii. 6; and the experience of the moderns 
herein agrees with the proverb of the ancients, that *‘ wickedness proceedeth 
from the wicked,” 1 Sam. xxiv. 13. 

2. The heart is the treasure, and the words and actions are the expenses or 
produce from that treasure, ver. 45: this we had, Mat. xii. 34, 35. The reign- 
ing love of God and Christ in the heart denominates a man “a good inan,” and 
it is “a good treasure in the heart,” it enricheth a man, it furnisheth him with 
a good stock to spend upon for the benefit of others; out of such a good 
treasure a man may bring forth that which is good; but where the love of the 
world and the flesh reign, there is an evil treasure in the heart, out of which 
an evil man is continually bringing forth fhat which is evil; and by what is 
brought forth you may know what is in the heart,as you may know what is in 
the vessel, water or wine, by what is drawn out from it, Jno. ii. 8; “ out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaks.” What the mouth doth ordinarily 
speak, doth speak with relish and delight, generally agrees with what is inner- 
most and uppermost in the heart; “‘he that speaks of the earth is earthly,” 
Jno. iii. 31: not but that a good man may possibly drop an ill word, and a 
wicked man make use of a good word to serve an ill turn; but, for the most 
part, the heart is as the words are, vain or serious; it therefore concerns us to 
get our hearts filled, not only with good, but with abundance of it. 

Eighthly. That it is not enough to hear the sayings of Christ, but we must do 
them ; not enough to profess relation to him, as his servants, but we must make 
conscience of obeying him. 

1. It is putting an affront upon him, to call him ‘‘ Lord, Lord,” as if we were 
wholly at his command, and had devoted ourselves to his service, if we do not 
make conscience of conforming to his will, and serving the interests of his 
kingdom. We do but mock Christ, as they that in scorn said, “ Hail, King of 
the Jews,” if we call him never so often “‘ Lord, Lord,” and_ yet walk in the 
way of our own hearts, and in the sight of our own eyes. Why do we eall 
him “ Lord, Lord,” in prayer, (compare Wat. vii. 21, 22,)1f we do not obey his 
commands? He that “turns away his ear from hearing the law, his prayer 
shall be an abomination.” 

2. It is putting a cheat upon ourselves, if we think that a bare profession of 
religion will save us, that hearing the sayings of Christ will bring us to heaven 
bad doing them. This he illustrates by a similitude, ver. 47—49, which 
shews, 

Ist. That those only make sure work for their souls and eternity, and take 
the course that will stand them in stead in a trying time, who do not only come 
to Christ as his scholars, and hear his sayings, but do them; who think, and 
speak, and act, in every thing, according to the established rules of his holy 
religion. They are like a house built on a rock; these are they that take 
pains in religion, as they do that build on a rock; that begin low, as they do 
that dig deep; that found their hope upon Christ, who is the Rock of Ages, 
and other foundation can no man lay; these are they who provide for here- 
after, who get ready for the worst, a A lay up in store a good foundation for 
the time te come, for the eternity to come, 1 Tim. vi. 19. ‘They that do thus 
do well for themselves; for, First. They shall keep their integrity in times of 
temptation and persecution; when others fall from their own stedfastuess, as 
the seed on the stony ground, they shall stand fast in the Lord. Secondly. They 
shall keep their comfort, and peace, and hope, and joy, in the midst of the 

reatest distresses. ‘The storms and streams of affliction shall not shock them, 
for their feet are set upon arock, a rock higher than they. Thirdly. Their 
everlasting welfare is secured. In death and judgment they are safe. Obe- 
dient believers “are kept by the power of Christ through faith unto salvation,” 
and shall never perish. 

2nd. That those who rest in a bare hearing of the sayings of Christ, and do 
not live up to them, are but preparing for a fatal disappointment. “ He that 
heareth and doth not,” that knows his duty, but lives in the neglect of it, he is 
like a man that built a house without a foundation. He pleaseth himself with 
hopes that he has no ground for, and his hopes will fail him when he most 
needs the comfort of them; and when he expects the crowning of them, when 
the stream beats vehemently upon his house, it is gone; the sand it is built 
upon is washed away, and immediately it falls. Such is the “hope of the hypo- 
crite, though he has gained, when God takes away his soul;” itis as the spider’s 
web, and the giving up of the ghost. 


CHAPTER VII. 


In this chapter we have, I. Christ confirming the doctrine he had preached in the former 
chapter with two glorious miracles, the curing of one at a distance, and that was the 
centurion’s servant, ver. 1—10; and the raising of one to life that was dead, the 
widow’s son at Nain, ver. 11—18. II. Christ confirming the faith of John, who was 
now in prison, and of some of his disciples, by sending him a short account of the 
miracles he wrought, in answer to a question he received from him, ver. 19—23; to 
which he adds an honourable testimony concerning John, and a just reproof to the men 
of that generation, for the contempt they put upon him and his doctrine, ver. 24—35. 
III. Christ comforting a poor penitent that applied herself to him, all in tears of godly 
sorrow for sin, assuring her that her sins were pardoned; and justifying himself in the 
favour he shewed her, against the cavils of a proud Pharisee, yer, 36—50. : 
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‘l,of the people, he entered 
into Capernaum. 2 Anda 
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~ certain centurion’s servant, 


i who was dear unto him, was 
XS) sick, and ready to die. 8 
© And when he heard of Jesus, 
A> he sent unto him the elders 
of the Jews, beseeching him 
that he would come and heal his servant. 4 And 
when they came to Jesus, they besought him in- 
stantly, saying, That he was worthy for whom he 
should do this: 5 For he loveth our nation, and he 
hath built us a synagogue. 6 Then Jesus went with 
them. And when he was now not far from the house, 
the centurion sent friends to him, saying unto him, 
Lord, trouble not thyself: for [am not worthy that 
thou shouldest enter under my roof: 7 Wherefore 
neither thought I myself worthy to come unto thee: 
but say in a word, and my servant shall be healed. 8 
For I also am a man set under authority, having under 
me soldiers, and I say unto one, Go, and he goeth; and 
to another, Come, and he cometh; and to my servant, 
Do this, and he doeth zt. 9 When Jesus heard these 
things, he marvelled at him, and turned him about, 
and said unto the people that followed him, I say unto 
you, I have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel. 
10 And they that were sent, returning to the house, 
found the servant whole that had been sick. 


Some difference there is between this story of the cure of the centurion’s 
servant, as it is related here, and as we had it Mat. viii. 5, &e. ; for there it was 
said that the centurion came to Christ; here it is said that he sent to him, first 
some of the “elders of the Jews,” ver. 3, and afterwards some other friends, 
ver.6. But it is arule that ‘ we are said to do that which we do by another,’ — 
quod facimus per alium id ipsum facere judicamur. ‘The centurion might be 
said to do that which he did by his proxies, as a man takes possession by his 
attorney. But it is probable the centurion himself came at last, when Christ 
said to him, Mat. viii. 13, “ As thou hast believed, so be it done unto thee.” This 
miracle is here said to have been wrought by our Lord Jesus “when he had 
ended all his sayings in the audience of the people,” ver. 1. What Christ said 
he said publicly ; whoever would, might come and hear him; “in secret have 
I said nothing,” Jno. xviii. 20. Now to give an undeniable proof of the autho- 
rity of his preaching word, he here gives an incontestable proof of the power 
and efficacy of his healing word. e that had such a commanding empire in 
the kingdom of nature, as that he could command away diseases, no doubt has 
such a sovereignty in the kingdom of grace as to enjoin duties displeasing to 
flesh and blood, and bind under the highest penalties to the observance of them. 
This miracle was wrought in Capernaum, where most of Christ’s mighty works 
were done, Mat. xi. 23. Now observe, 

First. That the centurion’s servant that was sick was dear to his master 
ver.2. It was the praise of the servant, that by his diligence and faithfulness, 
and a manifest concern for his master and for his interest, as for himself and 
for his own, he recommended himself to his master’s esteem and love. Ser- 
vants should study to endear themselves to their masters. It was likewise the 
praise of the master, that when he hada good servant he knew how to value 
iim. Many masters, that are haughty and imperious, think it favour enough 
to the best servants they have not to rate them, and beat them, and be cruel 
to them; whereas they ought to be kind to them, and tender of them, and 
solicitous for their welfare and comfort. 

Secondly. That the master, “when he heard of Jesus,” was for making 
application to him, ver. 3. Masters ought to take particular care of their 
servants when they are sick, and not to neglect them then. This centurion 
begged that Christ would come and heal his servant; we may now by faith- 
ful and fervent prayer apply ourselves to Christ in heaven, and ought to do 
so when sickness is in our families; for Christ is still the great Physician. 

Thirdly. That he sent some of the elders of the Jews to Christ, to repre- 
sent the case and solicit for him, thinking that a greater piece of respect to 
Christ than if he had come himself, because he was an uncircumcised Gentile, 
whom he thought Christ, being a prophet, would not care for conversing with, 
For that reason he sent Jews, whom he acknowledged to be favourites of 
Heaven; and not ordinary Jews neither, but, elders of the Jews, persons in 
authority, that the dignity of the messengers might give honour to him to whom 
they were sent: Balak sent princes to Balaam. ‘ 

Fourthly. That the elders of the Jews were hearty intercessors for the 
centurion, “they besought him instantly,” ver. 4; were very urgent with him, 
pleading for the centurion that which he would never have pleaded for himself, 

‘that he was worthy for whom he should do this.” If any Gentile was quali- 
fied to receive such a favour, sure he was. ‘The centurion said, ‘I am not so 
much as worthy of a visit,’ Mat. viii, 8; but the elders of the Jews thought him 
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worthy of the cure; thus honour shall uphold the humble in spirit: “ Let 
another man praise thee, and not thy own mouth.” But that which they 
insisted upon in particular was, that though he was a Gentile, yet he was a 
hearty well-wisher to the Jewish nation and religion, ver. 5; they thought 
there needed as much with Christ as there did with them to remove the pre- 
judices against him as a Gentile, and a Roman, and an officer of the army; 
and therefore mention this, 1. That he was well affected to the people of the 
Jews; “he loveth our nation,” which few of the Gentiles did. Probably he 
had read the Old Testament, from whence it was easy to advance a very high 
esteem of the Jewish nation, as favoured by Heaven above all people. Note, 
Even conquerors and those in power ought to keep up an affection for the 
conquered, and those they have power over. 2. That he was well affected to 
their worship; he built them a new synagogue at Capernaum, finding that 
what they had was either gone to decay or not large enough to contain the 


| people, and that the inhabitants were not of ability to build one for them- 


selves. Hereby he testified his veneration for the God of Israel, and his belief 
of his being the one only living and true God, and his desire, like that of 
Darius, to have an interest in the prayers of God's Israel, Hzr. vi. 10. This 
centurion built a synagogue at his own proper costs and charges, and probably 
employed his soldiers, that were in the garrison there, in the building, to 
keep them from idleness. Note, Building places of meeting for religious 
worship is a very good work, is an instance of love to God and his people; 
and those who do good works of that kind are worthy of double honour. 

Fifthly. That Jesus Christ was very ready to shew kindness to the centurion. 
He presently went with them, ver. 6, though he was a Gentile; for ‘‘is he the 
Saviour of the Jews only? Is he not also of the Gentiles? Yes, of the Gen- 
tiles also,” Rom. iii. 39. The centurion did not think himself worthy to visit 
Christ, ver. 7, yet Christ thought him worthy to be visited by him; for those 
that humble themselves shall be exalted. 

Sixthly. That the centurion, when he heard that Christ was doing him the 
honour to come to his house, gave farther proofs both of his humility and of 
his faith. ‘Thus the graces of saints are quickened by Christ’s approaches 
towards them. ‘* When he was now not far from the house,” and the centu- 
rion had notice of it, instead of setting his house in order for his reception, he 
sends friends to meet him with fresh expressions, 1. Of his humility : ‘ Lord, 
trouble not thyself,” for [ am unworthy of such an honour, because I am a 
Gentile. This speaks not only his low thoughts of himself, notwithstanding the 
greatness of his figure, but his high thoughts of Christ, notwithstanding the 
meanness of his figure, in the world. He knew how to honour a prophet of 
God, though he was despised and rejected of men. 2. Of his faith: *‘ Lord, 
trouble not thyself,” for I know it doth not need; thou canst cure my servant 
without coming under my roof, by that almighty power from which no thought 
can be withholden; “ sayin a word, and my servant shall be healed ;” so far was 
this centurion from Naaman’s fancy, that he should come to him, and stand and 
strike his hand over the patient, and so recover him, 2 Kin. v.11. He illustrates 
this faith of his by a comparison taken from his own profession, and is confident 
Christ can as easily command away the distemper as he can command any of 
his soldiers; can as easily send an angel, with commission to cure this servant 
of his, as he ean send a soldier on an errand, ver. 8. Christ hath a sovereign 
power over all the creatures, and all their actions, and can change the course 
of nature as he pleaseth, can rectify its disorders, and repair its decays in 
human bodies, for all power is given to him. 

Seventhly. That our Lord Jesus was wonderfully well pleased with the 
faith of the centurion, and the more surprised at it because he was a Gentile; 
and the centurion’s faith having thus honoured Christ, see how he hoaoured 
it, ver. 9: “ he turned him about,” as one amazed, “and said to the people that 
followed him, I have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.” Note, Christ 
will have those that follow him, to observe, and take notice of the great exam- 
ples of faith that are sometimes set before them, especially when any such are 
found among those that do not follow Christ so closely as they do in wrofes- 
sion; that we may be shamed, by the strength of their faith, out of the weak- 
nesses and waverings of ours. 

Eighthly. That the cure was presently and perfectly wrought, ver. 10. They 
that were sent, knew they had their errand, and therefore went back, and 
found the servant well, and under no remains at all of his distemper. Christ 
will take cognizance of the distressed case of poor servants, and be ready to 
relieve them, for there is no respect of persons with him. Norare the Gentiles 
excluded from the benefit of his grace; nay, this was a specimen of that much 
greater faith which would be found among the Gentiles, when the Gospel 
would be published, than among the Jews. 


11 And it came to pass the day after, that he 
went into a city called Nain; and many of his 
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disciples went with him, and much people. 12 Now 
when he came nigh to the gate of the city, behold, 
there was a dead man carried ont, the only son of 
his mother, and she was a widow: and much peo- 
ple of the city was with her. 13 And when the 
Lord saw her, he had compassion on her, and said 
unto her, Weep not. 14 And he came and touched 
the bier: and they that bare Aim stood still. And 
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he said, Young man, I say unto thee, Arise. 15 


And he that was dead sat up, and began to speak. 
And he delivered him to his mother. 16 And there 
came a fear on all: and they glorified God, saying, 
That a great prophet is risen up among us ; and, That 
God hath visited his people. 17 And this rumour of 
him went forth throughout all Judea, and through- 
out all the region round about. 18 And the disciples 
of John shewed him of all these things. 


We have here the story of Christ’s raising to life a widow’s son at Nain, that 
was dead, and in the carrying out to be buried; which Matthew and Mark 
had made no mention of, only, in the general, Matthew had recorded it in 
Christ’s answer to the disciples of John, that the dead were raised up, 
Mat. xi.5. Observe, 

First. Where and when this miracle was wrought. It was the next day 
after he had cured the centurion’s servant, ver. 11. Christ was doing good 
every day, and never had cause to complain that he had lost a day. It was 
done at the gate ofa small city, or town, called Nain, not far from Capernaum. 
Probably the same with a city called Nais, which Jerome speaks of. 

Secondly. Who were the witnesses of it. It is as well attested as can be, for 
it was done in the sight of two crowds, that met in or near the gate of the city. 
There was acrowd of disciples and other people attending Christ, ver. 11; and 
a crowd of relations and neighbours attending the funeral of the young man, 
ver. 12. Thus there were a sufficient number to attest the truth of this mi- 
racle; for it was agreater proof of Christ’s Divine authority than his healing of 
diseases, for by no power of nature or any means can the dead be raised. 

Thirdly. How it was wrought by our Lord Jesus. 

1. The person raised to life was a young man, cut off by death in the begin- 
ning of his days; a common case: “ Man comes forth like a flower, and is cut 
down.” ‘hat he was really dead was universally agreed; there could be no 
collusion in the case, for Christ was entering into the town, and had not seen 
him till now that he met him upon the bier. He was carried out of the city, for 
the Jews’ burying-places were without their cities, and at some distance from 
them. This young man was “the only son of his mother, and she a widow.” 
She depended upon him to be the staff of her old age; but he proves a broken 
reed; every man, at his best estate, is so. How numerous, how various, how 
very calamitous, are the afflictions of the afflicted in this world! What a 
vale of tears is it! Whata Bochim,a place of weepers! We may well think 
how deep the sorrow of this poor mother was for her only son; that is used 
to express the greatest grief, Zec. xii. 10; and the deeper in that she was a 
widow, broken with breach upon breach, and a fulbend made of her comforts. 
“Mauch people of the city was with her,” by condoling her loss, to comfort her. 

2. Christ shewed both his pity and his power in raising him to life, that he 
might give a specimen of both, which shine so bright in man’s redemption. 

jst. See how tender his compassions are towards the afflicted, ver. 13: 
“When the Lord saw the poor widow” following her son to the grave, “he had 
compassion on her.’ Here was no application made to him for her, not so 
much as that he would speak some words of comfort to her, but, ex mero motu, 
—‘ purely from the goodness of his nature,’ he was troubled for her. ‘The case 
was piteous, and he looked upon it with pity. His eye affected his heart; and 
he said unto her, “‘ Weep not.” Note, Christ has a concern for the mourners, 
fer the miserable, and often “prevents them with the blessings of his good- 
ness.” He undertook the work of our redemption and salvation “in his love 
and in his pity,” Zsa. lxili. 9. What a pleasing idea doth this give us of the 
compassions of the Lord Jesus, and the multitude of his tender merci2s, which 
may be very comfortable to us, when aVany time we are in sorrow, Let poor 
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widows comfort themselves in their sorrows with this, that Christ pities them, 
and knows their souls in adversity ; and if others despise their grief, he does 
not. Christ said, “ Weep not;” and he could give her a reason for it, which 
no one else could; weep not for a dead son, for he shall presently become a 
living one. This was a reason peculiar to her case; yet there is a reason com- 
| mon to all that sleep in Jesus, which is of equal force against inordinate and 
excessive grief for their death, that they shall rise again—shall rise in glory; 
and therefore we must not sorrow as those that have no hope,1 Vhes. iy. 13, 
Let “ Rachel, that weeps for her children, refrain her eyes from tears, for there 
is hope in thine end, saith the Lord, that thy children shall come again to their 
own border,” Jer. xxxi. 17; and let our passion at such a time be checked and 
calmed by the consideration of Christ’s compassion. 
2nd. See how triumphant his commands are over even death itself, ver. 14; 
| “he came and touched the bier” or coffin, in or upon which the dead body lay: 
for to him it would be no pollution ; hereby he intimated to the bearers that 
they should not proceed; he had something to say to the dead young man; 
“ Deliver him from going down to the pit, I have found aransom,” Job xxxii. 24, 
Hereupon “‘they that bare him stood still,’ and probably let down the bier 
from their shoulders to the ground, and opened the coffin, if it were closed up; 
and then, with solemnity, as one that had authority, and to whom belonge 
the issues from death, he said, * Young man, I say unto thee, Arise.” The young 
/man was dead, and could not arise by any power of his own; no more ean those 
that are spiritually dead in trespasses and sins; yet it was no absurdity at all 
for Christ to bid him arise, when a power went along with that word to put 
life into him. The Gospel call to all people, to young people particularly, is, 
| Arise, arise from the dead, and Christ shall give you light ane life. Christ’s 
| dominion over death was evidenced by the immediate effect of his word, 
ver. 15: “he that was dead sat up” without any help. When Christ put life 
into him, he madeit to appear by his sitting up. Have we grace from Christ? let 
‘us shew it. Another evidence of life was, that he “ began to speak;” for when- 
ever Christ gives us spiritual life, he opens the lips in prayer and praise. And 
lastly, he would not oblige this young man, to whom he had given a new life, 
to go along with him, either as his disciple, to minister to him, though he 
'owed him even his own self, much less as a trophy or a show to get honour by 
him, but “delivered him to his mother,” to attend her as became a dutiful son; 
for Christ’s miracles were miracles of mercy; and a great act of mercy this was 
to this widow: now she was comforted, according to the time in which she 
| had been afflicted, and much more, for she could now look upon this son asa 
| particular favourite of Heaven, with more pleasure than if he had not died. 
| Fourthly. What influence it had upon the people, ver. 16: “There came a 
| fear on all;” it frightened them all to see a dead man start up alive out of his 
| coffin in the open street, at the command of aman; they were all struck with 
| wonder at this miracle, “and glorified God.” The Lord and his goodness, as 
well as the Lord and his greatness, are to be feared. ‘The inference they drew 
| from it was, “that a great prophet is risen up among us,” the great Prophet 
that we have been long looking for; doubtless he is one divinely inspired, who 
| can thus breathe life into the dead; and that in him “ God had visited his peo- 
| ple” to redeem them, as was expected, ch. i. 68. This would be life from the 
dead indeed, to all them that waited for the consolation of Israel. When dead 
souls are thus raised to spiritual life, by a Divine power going along with the 
Gospel, we must glorify God, and look upon it as a gracious visit to his people. 
The report of this miracle was carried, 1. In general all the country over, 
ver. 17; ‘‘this rumour of him,” that he was the great Prophet,“ went forth” upon 
the wings of fame “ through all Judsea,” which lay a great way off, and through- 
out all Galilee, which was “the region round about.” Most got this notion 
of him, yet few believed in him, and gave up themselves to him. Many have 
the rumour of Christ’s Gospel in their ears, that have not the savour and relish 
of itin their souls 2. In particular, it was carefully brought to John Baptist, 
who was now in prison, ver. 18; “his cisciples came” and gave him an account 
of all things, that he might know, that though he was bound, yet the word 
| gare Lord was net bound; God’s work was going on, though he was laid 
aside. 


19 And John calling wnto him two of his disciples 
sent them to Jesus, saying, Art thou he that should 
come ? or look we for another? 20 When the men 
were come unto him, they said, John Baptist hath 
sent us unto thee, saying, Art thou he that should 
come? or look we for another? 21 And in that 
same hour he cured many of ther infirmities and 
plagues, and of evil spirits; and unto many that 
were blind he gave sight. 22 Then Jesus answering 
said unto them, Go your way, and tell Jolin what 
things he have seen and heard; how that the blind 
see, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf 
hear, the dead are raised, to the poor the gospel is 
‘preached. 23 And blessed is he, whosoever shall 
not be offended inme. 24 And when the messengers 
of John were departed, he began to speak unto the 
people concerning John, What went ye out into the 
wilderness for to see? A reed shaken with the wind? 
25 But what went ye out for to see? A man clothed 
in softraiment? Behold, they which are gorgeously 
-apparelled, and live delicately, are in kings’ courts. 
26 But what went ye out for to see? A prophet? 
Yea, I say unto you, and much more than a prophet, 
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27 This is he, of whom it is written, Behold, I send 
my messenger before thy face, which shall prepare | 
thy way before thee. 28 For I say unto you, Among 
those that are born of women there is not a greater 
prophet than John the Baptist: but he that is least 
in the kingdom of God is greater than he. 29 And 
all the people that heard him, and the publicans, 
justified God, being baptized with the baptism of 
John. 30 But the Pharisees and lawyers rejected 
the counsel of God against themselves, being not 
baptized of him. 381 And the Lord said, Whereunto | 
then shall I liken the men of this generation? and | 
to what are they like? 382 They are like unto child- 
ren sitting in the marketplace, and calling one to 
another, and saying, We have piped unto you, and 
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ye have not danced; we have mourned to you, and 
ye have not wept. 335 Vor John the Baptist came 
neither eating bread nor drinking wine; and ye say, 
He hath a devil. 384 The Son of man is come 
eating and drinking; and ye say, Behold a glutton- 
ous man, and a winebibber, a friend of publicans and 
sinners! 85 But wisdom is justified of all her 
children. 


All this discourse concerning John Baptist, occasioned by his sending to 
ask whether he were the Messiah or no, we had, much as it is here related, 
Mat. xi. 2—19. ‘ ! 

First. We have here the message John Baptist sent to Christ, and the 
return he made toit. Observe, ditet 

1, The great thing we are to inquire concerning is, whether he be he that 
should come to redeem and save sinners, or whether we are to look for ano- 
ther, ver. 19, 20. We are sure God has promised that a Saviour shall come, an 
anointed Saviour; weare as sure, that what he has promised he will perform 
in its season. If this Jesus be that promised Messiah, we will receive him, and 
will look for no other; but if not, we will continue our expectations, and, 
though he tarry, will wait for him. Ld. Soa! 

2. The faith of John Baptist himself, or at least of his disciples, wanted to 
be confirmed in this matter; for Christ had not yet, publicly declared himself to 
be indeed the Christ; nay, he would not have his disciples, who knew him 
to be so, to speak of it tit the proofs of his being so were completed in his 
resurrection. The great men of the Jewish church had not owned him, nor 
had he gained any interest that was like to set him upon the throne of his 
father David. Nothing of that power and grandeur was to be seen about him, 
in which it was expected the Messiah would appear; and therefore it is not 
strange that they should ask, ‘Art thon the Messiah ?’ not doubting but that, 
if he were not, he would direct them what other to look for. 

3. Christ left it to his own works to praise him in the gates, to tell what he 
was, and to prove it. While John’s messengers were with him he wrought 
many miraculous cures,“ in that same hour ;” which perhaps intimates, that they 
stayed but an hour with him; and what a deal of good work did Christ do in 
a little time, ver. 21: “ He cured many of their infirmities and plagues” in body, 
and of evil spirits that affected the mind, either with frenzy or melancholy ; 
“and unto many that were blind, he gave sight.” He multiplied the cures, 
that there might be no ground left to suspect a fraud. And then, ver. 22, he 
bade them “ go tell John what they had seen.” And he and they might easily 
argue, as even the common people did, Jno. vii. 31, “* When Christ cometh, will 
he do more miracles than these which this man hath done?” These cures, 
which they saw him work, were only not confirmations of his commission, but 
explications of it. The Messiah must come to cure a diseased world, to give light 
and sight to them that sit in darkness, and to restrain and conquer eyil spirits; 
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you see that Jesus doth this to the bodies of people, and therefore must con- 
clude this is he that should come to do it to the souls of people; and you are 
to look for no other. To his miracles in the kingdom of nature he adds this 
in the kingdom of grace, ver. 22; ‘to the poor the Gospel is preached; which 
they knew was to be done by the Messiah, for he was anointed to “ preach the 
pony to the meek,” Zya. Ixi.1; and to “save the souls of the poor and needy,” 
Ps. xxii. 13; judge therefore whether you ean look for any other that will 
more fully answer the characters of the Messiah, and the great intentions of 
his coming. 

, 4. He gave them an intimation of the danger people were in of being pre- 
judiced against him, notwithstanding these evident proofs of his being the 
Messiah, ver. 23: “ Blessed is he, whosoever shall not be offended in me,” or 
scandalized at me. We are herein a state of trial and probation, and it is 
agreeable to such a state, that as there are sufficient arguments to confirm the 
truth to those that are honest and impartial in searching after it, and have 
their minds prepared to receive it; so there should be also objections to cloud 
the truth to those that are careless, and worldly, and sensual. Christ’s edu- 
cation at Nazareth, his residence in Galilee, the meanness of his family and 
relations, his poverty, and the despicableness of his followers; these and the 
like, were stumblingblocks to many, which all the miracles he wrought could 
not help them over. He is blessed, for he is wise, and humble, and well dis- 
posed, that is not overcome by these prejudices. tis a sign God blesseth him 

for it is by his grace that he is helped over these stumblingstones; and he shall 
be blessed indeed, blessed in Christ. 

Secondly. We have here the high encomium which Christ gave of John 
Baptist; not while his messengers were present, lest he should seem to flatter 
him, but when they were departed, ver. 24; to make the people sensible of the 
advantages they had enjoyed in John’s ministry, and were deprived of by his 
imprisonment. Let them now consider what they went out in the wilderness 
to see ; who that was about whom there had been so much talk, and such 
a great and general amazement. Come, saith Christ, I will tell you. 

1, He was a man of unshaken self-consistence; a man of steadiness and con- 
stancy; he was not “a reed shaken with the wind,” first in one sway, and then 
in another, shifting with every wind: he was as firmasarock, not fickle as a 
reed ; if he could have bowed like a reed to Herod, and have complied with 
the court, he might have been a favourite there; but none of these things 
moved him. 

2. He was a man of unparalleled self-denial ; a great example of mortification 
and contempt of the world; he was not ‘fa man clothed in soft raiment,” nor 
did he live delicately, ver. 25; but on the contrary, he lived in a wilderness, 
and was clad and fed accordingly; instead of adorning and pampering the 
body, he brought it under, and kept it in subjection. 

3. He was a prophet, had his commission and instructions immediately from 
God, and not of man, or by man. He was by birth a priest, but that is never 
taken notice of, for his glory as a prophet eclipsed the honour of his priest- 
hood; nay, he was more, he was ‘much more than a prophet,” ver. 26, than 
any of the Old Testament, for they spake of Christ as at a distance, he spake 
of him as at the door. 

4. He was the harbinger and forerunner of the Messiah, and he was himself 

rophesied of in the Old Testament, ver. 27: “ This is he of whom it is written,” 

fal. iii. 1, “* Behold, I send my messenger before thy face.” Before he sent 
the Master himself, he sent a messenger to give notice of his coming, and pre- 
pare people to receive him. Had the Messiah been to appear as a temporal 
prince, under which character the carnal Jews expected him, his messenger 
would have appeared either in the pomp of a general, or the gaiety of a herald 
at arms; but it was a previous indication, plain enough, of the spiritual nature 
of Christ’s kingdom, that the messenger he sent before him to prepare his way, 
did it by preaching repentance and reformation of men’s hearts and lives: 
certainly that kingdom was not of this world which was thus ushered in. 

5. He was upon this account so great, that really there was not a greater 
prophet than he. Prophets were really the greatest that were born of women, 
more honourable than kings and princes, and John was the greatest of all the 
prophets; the country was not sensible what a valuable, what an invaluable 
man it had in it, when John Baptist went about preaching and baptizing: and 
yet “he that is least in the kingdom of God is greater than he.” ‘The least 
Gospel minister that has obtained mercy of the Lord to be skilful and faithful 
in his work, or the meanest of the apostles and first preachers of the Gospel, 
being employed under a more excellent dispensation, are in a more honourable 
office than Jobn Baptist; the meanest of those that follow the Lamb far excel 
the greatest of those that went before him. ‘Those, therefore, who live under 
the Gospel dispensation have so much the more to answer for. 

Thirdly. We have here the just censure of the men of that generation, that 
were not wrought upon by the ministry either of John Baptist or of Jesus 
Christ himself. ; 

1. Christ here shews what contempt was put upon John Baptist, while he 
was preaching and baptizing. 1st. ‘Those that did shew him any respect, were 
but the common, ordinary sort of people, that in the eye of the gay part of man- 
kind were rather a disgrace to him than any credit, ver. 29. The people indeed, 
the vulgar herd, of whom it was said, “this people who knoweth not the law 
are cursed,” Jno. yii. 49; and the publicans, men of ill fame, as being generally 
men of ill morals, or taken to be so, these were baptized with his baptism, and 
became his disciples ;_and these, though glorious monuments of Divine grace, 
yet did not magnify John in the eye of the world; but by their repentance 
and reformation they justified God ; justified his conduct, and the wisdom of it, 
in appointing such a one as John Baptist to be the forerunner of the Messiah; 
they hereby made it to appear that it was the best method that could be taken, 
for it was not in vain to them, whatever it was to others. 2nd. The great men 
of their church and nation, the polite and the politicians, that would have done 
him some credit in the eye of the world, did him all the dishonour they could; 
they heard him indeed, but they were not baptized of him, ver. 30. The Pharisees, 
that were most in reputation for religion and devotion, and the lawyers, that 
were celebrated for their learning, especially for their knowledge of the 
Scriptures, they “rejected the counsel of God against themselves ;” they 
frustrated it; they received the grace of God in the baptism of John in vain. 
God, in sending that messenger among them, had a kind purpose of good to 
them, designed their salvation by it; and if they had closed with the counsel 
of God, it had been for themselves, they had been made for ever; but they 
rejected it, would not comply with it; and it was against themselves, it was 
to their own ruin; they came short of the benefit intended them, and not only 
so, but forfeited the grace of God, put a bar in their own door, and by refusing 
that discipline which was to fit them for the kingdom of the Messiah, shut 
themselves out of it; and they not only excluded themselves, but hindered 
others, and stood in their way. : 

2. He here shews the strange perverseness of the men of that generation 
in their cavils both against John and Christ, and the prejudices they conceived 
against them. 54 ‘ 

Ist. They made but a jesting matter of the methods God took to do them 


good; ver. 31, * Whereunto shall J liken the men of this generation?” ‘ What 
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can I think of, absurd enough to represent them by?’ They are, then, “like 
children sitting in the marketplace,” that mind nothing that is serious, but are 


: , | 
as full of play as they can hold; as if God were but in jest with them in all the 
methods he takes to do them good, as children are with one another in the | 
marketplace, ver. 32; they turn it all off with a banter; and are no more affected | 


with it thana piece of pageantry. ‘This is the ruin of multitudes; they can 
never persuade themselves to be serious in the concerns of their souls; old men 
sitting in the Sanhedrim were but as “ children sitting in the marketplace ; and 
no more affected with the things that belonged to their everlasting peace than 
eople are with children’s play. O the amazing stupidity and vanity of the 
lind and ungodly world! The Lord awaken them out of their security! _ 
and. They still found something or other to carp at. First. John Baptist 
was a reserved, austere man; lived much in solitude; and ought to have been 
admired for being such a humble, sober, self-denying man; and hearkened 
to, as a man of thought and contemplation; but this, which was his praise, was 
turned to his reproach; because he “came neither eating nor drinking,” so 
freely, and plentifully, and cheerfully as others did, “ye say, he has a deyil;” 
he is a melancholy man; he is possessed, as the demoniac whose dwelling was 
among the tombs, though he be not all out so wild. Secondly. Our Lord Jesus 
was of a more free and open conversation; he “came eating and drinking,” 
ver. 34; he would go and dine with Pharisees, though he knew they did not 
eare for him; and with publicans, though he knew they were no credit to him; 
yet in hopes of doing good both to the one and the other, he conversed 
familiarly with them. By this it appears that the ministers of Christ may be 
of very different tempers and dispositions, very different ways of preaching 
and living, and yet all good and useful; diversity of gifts, but each given 
to profit withal; therefore none must make themselves a standard to all 
others, nor judge hardly of those that do not do just.as they do. John Baptist 
bore witness to Christ, and Christ applauded John Baptist, though they were 
the reverse of each other in their way of living; but the common enemies 
of them both reproached them both. he very same men that had represented 
John as crazed in his intellect, because “ he came neither eating nor drinking,’ 
represented our Lord Jesus as corrupt in his morals, because he came eating 
and drinking ; he is “a gluttonous man anda winebibber.” [l-will never speaks 
well; see the malice of wicked people, and how they put the worst construec- 
tion upon every thing they meet with in the Gospel, and in the preachers and 
professors of it; and hereby they think to diminish them, but really destroy 
themselves. ' i f i ‘ . 
Lastly. He shews that, notwithstanding this, God will be glorified in the 
salvation of a chosen remnant; ver. 35, ‘‘ wisdom is justified of all her children.” 
There are those who are given to wisdom as her children; and they shall 
be brought by the grace of God to submit to wisdom’s conduct and government, 
and thereby to justify wisdom in the ways she takes of bringing them to that 
submission, for to them they are effectual, and thereby appear well chosen. 
Wisdom’s children are herein unanimous, one and all; they have all a com- 
placency in the methods of grace which Divine Wisdom takes, and think never 
the worse of them for their being ridiculed by some. 


36 And one of the Pharisees desired him that he 
would eat with him. And he went into the Phari- 
see’s house, and sat down to meat. 387 And, behold, 
a woman in the city, which was a sinner, when she 
knew that Jesus sat at meat in the Pharisee’s house, 
brought an alabaster box of ointment, 388 And 
stood at his feet behind him weeping, and began to 
wash his feet with tears, and did wipe them with the 
hairs of her head, and kissed his feet, and anointed 
them with the ointment. 389 Now when the Pharisee 
which had bidden him saw it, he spake within him- 
self, saying, ‘his man, if he were a prophet, would 
have known who and what manner of woman this 7s 
that toucheth him: for she is a sinner. 40 And Jesus 
answering said unto him, Simon, I have somewhat 
to say unto thee. And he saith, Master, say on. 
41 "There was a certain creditor which had two 
debtors : the one owed five hundred pence, and the 
other fifty. 42 And when they had nothing to pay, 
he frankly forgave them both. ‘Tell me therefore, 
which of them will love him most? 43 Simon 
answered and said, I suppose that he, to whom he 
forgave most. And he said unto him, Thou hast 
rightly judged. 44 And he turnéd to the woman, 
and said unto Simon, Seest thou this woman? I 
entered into thine house, thou gavest me no water 
for my feet : but she hath washed my feet with tears, 
and wiped them with the hairs of her head. 45 Thou 
gavest me no kiss: but this woman since the time I 
came in hath not ceased to kiss my feet. 46 My 


head with oil thou didst not anoint : but this woman 
276 
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‘hath anointed my feet with ointment. 47 Where- 
‘fore I say unto thee, Her sins, which are many, are 
forgiven; for she loved much: but to whom little is 
forgiven, the same loveth little. 48 And he said 
unto her, ‘Thy sins are forgiven. 49 And they that 
sat at meat with him began to say within them- 
selves, Who is this that forgiveth sins also? 50 And 
he said to the woman, Thy faith hath saved thee; 
go in peace. 


When and where this passage of story happened doth not appear; this evan- 
gelist doth not observe order of time in his narratives so much as the other 
evangelists do; but it comes in here upon occasion of Christ’s being reproached 
as a “friend to publicans and sinners,” to shew that it was only for their good, 
and to bring them to repentance, that he conversed with them; and that those 
he admitted near him were reformed, or in a hopeful way to be so. Who this 
woman was, that here testified so great an affection for Christ, doth not appear; 
it is commonly said to be Mary Magdalene, but I find no ground in Scripture 
for it; she is described, ch. viii. 2, and Mar. xvi. 9, to be one “out of whom 
Christ had cast seven devils ;” but that is not mentioned here; and therefore 
it is probable it was not she. Now observe here, 

I. The civil entertainment which a Pharisee gave to Christ, and his gracious 
acceptance of that entertainment, ver. 36; ‘one of the Pharisees desired him 
that he would eat with him;” either because he thought it would be a reputa- 
tion to him to have such a guest at his table, or because his company would 
be an entertainment to him and his family and friends. It appears that this 
Pharisee did not believe in Christ, for he will not own him to be a prophet, 
ver. 36; and yet our Lord Jesus accepted his invitation, “‘went into his house, 
and sat down to meat,” that they might see he took the same liberty with 
Pharisees that he did with publicans, in hopes of doing them good. And those 
may venture farther into the society of such as are prejudiced against Christ 
and his religion, who have wisdom and grace sufficient to instruct and argue 
with them, than others may. 

Il. The great respects which a poor penitent sinner shewed him, when he was 
at meat in the Pharisee’s house. It was “a woman in the city, that was a 
sinner,” a Gentile, I doubt a harlot, known to be so, and infamous; ‘‘ she knew 
that Jesus sat at meat in the Pharisee’s house,” and haying been converted from 
her wicked course of life by his preaching, she came to acknowledge her 
obligations to him, having no opportunity of doing it any other way, by washin 
his feet, and anointing them with some sweet ointment that she Bhat ht wit 
her for that purpose. The way of sitting at table then was such as that their 
feet were partly behind them: now this woman did not look Christ in the face, 
but came behind him, and did the part of the maidservant, whose office it 
was to wash the feet of the guests, 1 Sam. xxv. 41, and to prepare the ointments, 
1 Sam. viii. 13. Now in what this good woman did, we may observe, 

First. Her deep humiliation for sin; she stood behind him weeping; her eyes 
had been the inlets and outlets of sin, and now she makes them fountains 
of tears; her face is now blubbered, that perhaps used to be painted; her hair 
now made a towel of, which before had _ been plaited and adorned. We have 
reason to think she had before sorrowed for sin; but now she had an oppor- 
tunity of hier into the presence of Christ, the wound bled afresh, and her 
sorrow renewed. Note, It well becomes penitents, upon all their approaches 
to Christ, to renew their godly sorrow and shame for sin, when he is pacified, 

ze. XVi. 63. 

Secondly. Her strong affection to the Lord Jesus: this was it that our Lord 
Jesus took special notice of, that she loved much, ver. 42,47. She washed his 
feet, in token of her ready submission to the meanest office in which she might 
do him honour; nay, she washed them with her tears, tears of joy; she was 
in a transport to find herself so near her Saviour, whom her soul loved; she 
kissed his feet, as one unworthy of the kisses of his mouth, which the spouse 
coveted, Cant. i. 2; it was a kiss of adoraticn, as well as affection; she wiped 
them with her hair, as one entirely devoted to his honour; her eyes shall yield. 
water to wash them, and her hair be atowel to wipe them; and she anointed 
his feet with the ointment, owning him hereby to be the Messiah, the anointed; 
she anointed his feet, in token of her consent to God’s design in anointing 
his head with the oil of gladness. Note, All true penitents have a dear love 
te the Lord Jesus. : . 

Ill. The offence which the Pharisee took at Christ, for admitting the respects 
which this poor penitent paid him, ver. 39; “he spake within himself,” little 
thinking that Christ knew what he thought, “‘ This man, if he were a prophet,” 
would then have so much knowledge as to perceive that this woman is a sinner, 
is a Gentile, is a woman of ill fame; and so much sanctity as therefore not to 
suffer her to come so near him, for can one of such a character approach a pro- 
phet, and his heart not rise at it? See how apt proud and narrow souls are 
to think that others should be as haughty and censorious as themselves. Simon, 
if she had touched him, would have said, ‘Stand by thyself, come not near 
me; Iam holier than thou!” Jsa. lxv. 5; and he thought Christ should say so 


too. 

IV. Christ’s justification of the woman, in what she did to him, and of himself, 
in admitting it. Christ knew what the Pharisee spake within himself, and 
made answer to it: “Simon, I have somewhat to say unto thee,” ver. 41. 
Though he was kindly entertained at his table, yet even there he reproved him 
for what he saw amiss in him, and would not suffer sin upon him, Those whom 
Christ hath something against, he hath something to say to, for his Spirit shall 
reprove. Simon is willing to give him the hearing; “he saith, Master, say on.” 
Though he could not believe him to be a prophet, because he was not so nice 
and precise as he was, yet he can compliment him with the title of Master, 
among those that ery, “Lord, Lord,” but do not the things which he saith. 
Now Christ. in his answer to the Pharisee reasons thus : it is true this woman 
has been a sinner, he knows it ; but she is a pardoned sinner, which supposeth 
her to be a penitent sinner; that what she did to him was an expression of her 
great love to her Saviour, by whom her sins were forgiven; that if she was 
pardoned, who had been so great a sinner, it might reasonably be expected 
that she should love her Sayiour more than others, and should give greater 
proofs of it than others; and if this was the fruit of her love, and flowing from’ 
a sense of the pardon of her sins, it beeame him to accept of it, and it ill beeame 
the Pharisee to be offended at it. Now Christ has a farther reach in this; the 
Pharisee_ doubted whether he was a prophet or no; het fs he did in effect deny 
it; but Christ shews that he was more than a prophet, for he is one that 
has power on earth to forgive sins, and to whom are owing the affeetions 
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and thankful acknowledgments of penitent, pardoned sinners. 
answer, 

First. He doth, by a parable, force Simon to acknowledge that the greater 
sinner this woman had been, the greater love she ought to shew to Jesus Christ 
when her sins were pardoned, ver. 41—43.. A man had two debtors that were 
both insolvent; but one of them owed him ten times more than the other; 
he very “freely forgave them both,” and did not take the advantage of the law 
against them, did not order them and their children to be sold, or “deliver them 
to the tormentors.” Now they were both sensible of the great kindness they 
had received, but “which of them will love him most?” Certainly, saith the 
Pharisee, “ he to whom he forgave most ;” and herein he rightly judged. Now 
we being obliged to forgive, as we are and hope to be forgiven, we may from 
hence learn the duty between debtor and creditor. 1. The debtor, if he have 
any thing to pay, ought to make satisfaction to his creditor. No man can 
reckon that his own, or have any comfortable enjoyment of it, but that which 
s so when all his debts are paid. 2. If God in his providence hath disabled 
the debtor to pay his debt, the creditor ought not to be severe with him, nor 
to go to the utmost rigour of the law with him, but freely to forgive him: 
summum jus est summa injuria,—the law stretched into rigour becomes 
unjust. Let the unmerciful creditor read that parable, Mat. xviii. 23, &c., and 
tremble; for they shall have judgment without mercy that shew no mercy. 
3. The debtor that has found his creditors merciful ought to be very grateful 
to them; and, if he cannot otherwise recompense them, ought to love them. 
Some insolvent debtors, instead of being grateful, are spiteful to their creditors 
that lose by them, and cannot give them a good word, only because they com- 
plain, whereas losers may have leave to speak. But this parable speaks of God 
as the creditor, or rather the Lord Jesus himself, for he it is that forgives, and 
is beloved by the debtor; and sinners are the debtors. And so we may learn 


here 

» That sin is a debt, and sinners are debtors to God Almighty. As 
creatures, we owe a debt of obedience to the precept of the law; and for non- 
payment of that, as sinners, we become liable to the penalty. We have not 
paid our rent; nay, we have wasted our Lord’s goods, and so we become 
debtors. God has an action against us for the injury we have done him, and 
the omission of our duty to him. 

2nd. That some are deeper in debt to God, by reason of sin, than others are; 
* one owed five hundred Ube and the other fifty.” The Pharisee was the 
less debtor; yet he was a debtor too, which was more than he thought himself, 
but rather that God was his debtor, Zw. xviii. 10, 11; this woman, that had been 
a scandalous, notorious sinner, was the greater debtor. Some sins are in 
themselves greater debts than others; and some sinners, by reason of divers 
aggravating circumstances, greater debtors; as those that have sinned most 
openly and secandalously, that have sinned against greater light and knowledge, 
more convictions and warnings, and more mercies and means. 

3rd. That whether our debt be more or less, it is more than we are able 
to pay; ‘they had nothing to pay,” nothing at all to make a composition with; 
for the debt is great, and we haye nothing at all to pay it with; silver and gold 
will not pay our debt, nor will sacrifice and offering; no, not “thousands 
of rams.” No righteousness of our own will pay it; no, not our repentance 
and obedience for the future, for it is what we are already bound to, and 
it is God that works it in us. ; 

4th. That the God of heaven is ready to forgive, frankly to forgive, poor 
sinners upon Gospel terms, though their debt be never so great. f we 
repent and believe in Christ, our iniquity shall not be our ruin, it shall not be 
laid to our charge. God has proclaimed his name gracious and merciful, and 
ready to forgive sin; and his Son haying purchased pardon for penitent 
believers, his Gospel promiseth it to them, and his Spirit seals it, and gives 
them the comfort of it. i 

5th. That those who have their sins pardoned are Se to love him that 

ardoned them; and the more is forgiven them, the more they should love him. 
he greater sinners any have been before their conversion_the greater saints 
they should be after; the more they should study to do for God, and the more 
their hearts should be enlarged in obedience. Whena persecuting Saul became 
a preaching Paul, he laboured more abundantly. 
econdly. He applies this parable to the different temper and carriage of the 
Pharisee and the sinner towards Christ. Though the Pharisee would not 
allow Christ to be a prophet, Christ seems ready to allow him to be in a justi- 
fied state; and that he was one forgiven, though to him less was forgiven. He 
did indeed shew some love to Christ in inviting him to his house, but nothing 
to what this poor woman shewed. ‘ Look thee,’ saith Christ to him, ‘she is one 
that has much forgiven her; and therefore, according to thine own judgment, 
it might be expected she should love much more than thou dost; and so it 
appears, ver. 44: “Seest thou this woman?” Thou lookest upon her with 
contempt; but consider what a kinder friend she is to me than thou art; should 
I then accept thy kindness, and refuse hers? 1. Thou didst not so much 
as order a basin of water to be brought to wash my feet in, when I came in 
wearied and dirtied with my walk, which would haye been some refreshment 
tome; but she has done much more, “she hath washed my feet with tears,” 
tears of affection to me, tears of affliction for sin, and has “wiped them with 
the hairs of her head,” in token of her great love to me. 2. Thou didst not 
so much as kiss my cheek, which was a usual expression of a hearty and affec- 
tionate welcome to a friend, but “this woman hath not ceased to kiss my feet,” 
ver. 45, thereby expressing both a humble and an affectionate love. 3. Thou 
didst not provide me a little common oil, as usual, to anoint my head with ; 
but she has bestowed a box of precious ointment upon my feet, ver. 46; so far 
hath she outdone thee.’ The reason why some people blame the pains and 
expense of zealous Christians in religion is, because they are not willing them- 
selves to come up to it, but resolve to rest in a cheap and easy religion. __ 

Thirdly. He silenced the Pharisee’s cavil: ver. 47, “I say unto thee, Simon, 
her sins, which are many, are forgiven.” He owns she had been guilty of many 
sins, but they are forgiven her, and therefore it is no way unbecoming in me to 
accept her kindness. “ They are forgiven, for she loved much.” It should be 
rendered, therefore she loved much; for it is plain, by the tenor of Christ’s 
discourse, that her loving much was not the cause, but the effect, of her pardon 
and of her comfortable sense of it; for “we love God because he first loved 
us ;” he did not forgive us because we first loved him. But “to whom little is 
forgiven,” as is to thee, “the same loyeth little,” as thou dost. Hereby he inti- 
mates to the Pharisee that his love to Christ was so little, that he had reason 
to question whether he loved him at all in sincerity; and ponssan ently, whether 
indeed his sins, though comparatively little, were forgiven him. Instead of 
grudging great sinners the mercy they find with Christ upon their repentance, 
we should be stirred up by their example to examine ourselves, whether we be 
indeed forgiven, and do love Christ. , 

Fourthly. He silenced her fears, who probably was discouraged by the Pha- 
risee’s offence, and yet would not so far yield to the discouragement as to fly 
off. 1. Christ said unto her, “Thy sins are forgiven,” ver. 48. Note, The more 
we express our sorrow for sin, and our love to Christ, the clearer evidence we 
have of the forgiveness of our sins; op it is by the experience of a work of 
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grace wrought in us, that we obtain the assurance of an act of grace wronght 
for us. ow well was she paid for her pains and cost when she was dismissed 


| with this word from Christ, ‘‘ Thy sins are forgiven,” and what an effectual 


| those present who quarrelled with Christ in thei: oy.» minds for 
| to forgive sin, and pronounce sinners absolved, ver. 4%, as those 
| Mat. ix. 3, yet he stood to what he had said; for as he had there proved that 


prevention would this be of her return to sin aguin. 2. Though there were 


preesiins 
ad done, 


he had power to forgive sin, by curing the man sick of the palsy, and therefore 
would not here take notice of the cavil, so he would now shew that he had 
pleasure in forgiving sin, and it was his delight; he loves to speak pardon and 
peace to penitents, ver. 50: “ He said to the woman, Thy faith hath saved thee.” 
This would confiry and double her comturt in the forgiveness of her sin, that 


| she was justified by her faith. All these expressions of sorrow for sin, and love 


to Christ, were the effects and products of faith; and therefore, as faith of all 
graces doth most honour God, so Christ doth of all graces put most honour 
upon faith. Note, They who know their faith hath saved them, may go in 
peace, may go on their way rejoicing. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Most of this chapter is a repetition of divers passages of Christ’s preaching and miracles, 
which we had before in Matthew and Mark, and they are all of such weight that they 
are worth repeating, and therefore they are repeated, that out of the mouth, not only of 
two, but of three witnesses, every word may be established. Here is, I. A general 
account of Christ’s preaching, and how he had subsistence for himself and his numerous 
family by the charitable contributions of good people, ver. 1—3. II. The parable of 
the sower and the four sorts of ground, with the exposition of it, and some inferences 
from it, ver. 4—18. III. The preference which Christ gave to his obedient disciples 
before his nearest relations according to the flesh, ver. 19—21. IV. His stilling a 
storm at sea with a word's speaking, ver. 22—25. V. His casting a legion of devils out 
of aman that was possessed of them, ver. 26—40. VI. His healing the woman that 
had the bloody issue, and raising Jairus’ daughter to life, ver. 41—36. 


— > ND it came to pass afterward, 


\ that he went throughout every 


city and village, preaching and 
shewing the glad tidings of the 
kingdom of God: and the twelve 
were with him, 2 And certain 
\ women, which had been healed 
of evil spirits and infirmities, 
Mary called Magdalene, out of 
whom went seven devils, 3 And Joanna the wife 
of Chuza Herod’s steward, and Susanna, and many 
others, which ministered unto him of their sub- 
stance. 


We are here told, 

First. What Christ made the constant business of his life, and that was 
preaching ; in that work he was indefatigable, and went about doing good, 
ver. 1, “ afterward,” év t@ xabetijis, ordine,— in the proper time or method.” Christ 
took his work before him, and went about it regularly; he observed a series, 
or order of business, s0 as that the end of one good work was the beginning of 
another. Now observe here 

1. Where he preached. He ‘went about,’ —d.adeve, peragrabat. He was an 
itinerant preacher, did not confine himself to one place, but diffused the beams 
of his light. Circuibat,—‘he went his circuit’ as a judge, having found his 
preaching perhaps most acceptable where it was new. _He went about 
“through every city,” that none might plead ignorance. Hereby he set an 
example to his disciples; they must traverse the nations of the earth, as he 
did the cities of Israel. Nor did he confine himself to the cities, but went 
into the villages among the plain country people to preach, to the inhabitants 
of the villages, Jud. v. 11. 

2. What he preached. He shewed “the glad tidings of the kingdom of God,” 
that it was now set up among them. Tidings of the kingdom of God are glad 
tidings, and those Jesus Christ came to bring; to tell the children of men that 
God was willing to take all those under his protection that were willing to 
return to their allegiance; it was glad tidings to the world, that there were 
hopes of its being reformed and reconciled. 

3. Who were his attendants. ‘‘The twelve were with him;” not to preach 
if he were present, but to learn of him what and how to preach hereafter ; and 
if occasion were, to be sent to places where he could not go. Happy were these 
his servants that heard his wisdom. : . 

Secondly. Whence he had the necessary supports of life. He lived upon the 
kindness of his friends. There were “ certain women” who frequently attended 
his ministry, that “ ministered to him of their substance,” ver. 23. Some of them 
are named, but there were “ many others,” who were zealously affected to the 
doctrine of Christ, and thought themselves bound in justice to encourage it, 
having themselves found benefit, and in charity hoping that many others might 
find benefit by it too. i j 

1. They were such for the most part as had been Christ’s patients, and were 
the monuments of his power and mercy; they “had been healed” by him “ of 
evil spirits and infirmities.” Some of them had been troubled in mind, and 
nielancholy, others of them afflicted in body, and he had been to them a power- 
ful healer. He is the physician both of body and soul, and those who have been 
healed by him ought to study what they shall render to him. We are bound in 
interest to attend him, that we may be ready to apply ourselves to him for hel 
in case of a relapse ; and we are bound in gratitude to serve him and his Goanol: 
who hath served us and saved us by it. 

2. One of them was “ Mary Magdalene, out of whom had been east seven 
devils ;” a certain number for an uncertain. Some think she was one that had 
been very wicked; and then we may suppose her to be the woman that was a 
sinner, mentioned just before, ch. vii.; and Dr. Lightfoot, finding in some of the 
Talmudists’ writings that Mary Magdalene signified Mary the plaiter of hair 
thinks it applicable to her, she having been noted, in the days of her iniquity and 
infamy, for that plaiting of hair which is opposed to modest apparel, 1 Z%m. ii. 9; 
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but though she had been an immodest woman, upon her repentance and refor- 
mation, she found mercy, and became a zealous disciple of Christ. Note, The 
greatest of sinners must not despair of pardon; and the worse any have been 
before their conversion, the more they should study to do for Christ after. Or 
rather, she was one that had been very melancholy; and then probably it was 
Mary the sister of Lazarus, who was a woman of a sorrowful spirit ; might be 
originally of Magdala, but removed to Bethany. This Mary Magdalene was 
attending on Christ’s cross and his sepulchre, and if she were not Mary the 
sister of Lazarus, either that particular friend and favourite of Christ’s did not 
attend then, or the evangelists did not take notice of her, neither of which we 
can suppose; thus Dr. Lightfoot argues; yet there is this to be objected against 
it, that Mary Magdalene is reckoned among the women that followed Jesus 
from Galilee, Mat. xxvii. 55,56; whereas Mary the sister of Lazarus had her 
residence in Bethany. 


3. Another of them was Joanna the wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward; she had 
been his wife, so some, but was now a widow, and left in good circumstances ; 
if she was now his wife, we have reason to think that her husband, though pre- 
ferred in Herod's court, had received the Gospel, and was very willing that his 
wife should be both a hearer of Christ and a contributor to him. 

4. There were many of them that “ ministered to Christ of their substance.” 
It was an instance of the meanness of that condition to which our Saviour 
humbled himself that he needed it, and his great humility and condescension 
that he accepted it. ‘Though he was rich, yet for our sakes he became poor,” 
and lived upon alms. Let none say they scorn to be beholden to the charity of 
their neighbours, when Providence has brought them into straits; but let them 
ask it, and be thankful for it as a favour. Christ would rather be beholden to 
his known friends for a maintenance for himself and his disciples, than be bur- 
thensome to strangers in the cities and villages whither he came to preach. 
Note, It is the duty of those who are taught in the Word, to communicate to 
them who teach them, in all good things: and those who are herein liberal and 
cheerful, honour the Lord with their substance, and bring a blessing upon it. 

4 And when much people were gathered together, 
and were come to him out of every city, he spake by 
a parable: 5 A sower went out to sow his seed: 
and as he sowed, some fell by the way side; and it 
was trodden down, and the fowls of the air devoured 
it. 6 And some fell upon a rock; and as soon as it 
vas sprung up, it withered away, because it lacked 
moisture. 7 And some fell among thorns; and the 
thorns sprang up with it, and choked it. 8 And 
other fell on good ground, and sprang up, and bare 
fruit an hundredfold. And when he had said these 
things, he cried, He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear. 9 And his disciples asked him, saying, What 
might this parable be? 10 And he said, Unto you 
it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of 
God: but to others in parables; that seeing they 
might not see, and hearing they might not under- 
stand. 11 Now the parable is this: The seed is the 
word of God. 12 Those by the way side are they 
that hear ; then cometh the devil, and taketh away 
the word out of their hearts, lest they should believe 
and be saved. 13 They on the rock are they, which, 
when they hear, receive the word with joy ; and these 
have no root, which for a while believe, and in time 
of temptation fall away. 14 And that which fell 
among thorns are they, which, when they have heard, 
go forth, and are choked with cares and riches and 
pleasures of this life, and bring no fruit to perfection. 
15 But that on the good ground are they, which in 
an honest and good heart, having heard the word, 
keep it, and bring forth fruit with patience. 16 No 
man, when he hath lighted a candle, covereth it with 
a vessel, or putteth 7 under a bed; but setteth 2 on 
a candlestick, that they which enter in may see the 
light. 17 For nothing is secret, that shall not be 
made manifest ; neither any thing hid, that shall not 


be known and come abroad. 18 Take heed there- 


fore how ye hear: for whosoever hath, to him shall | 


be given ; and whosoever hath not, from him shall 
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be taken even that which he seemeth to have. 19 
Then came to him Ais mother and his brethren, and 
could not come at him for the press. 20 And it 
was told him by certain which said, Thy mother and 
thy brethren stand without, desiring to see thee. 
21 And he answered and said unto them, My mother 
and my brethren are these which hear the word of 
‘God, and do it. 


The former paragraph began with an account of Christ’s industry in preach- 
ing, ver. 1; this begins with an account of the people’s industry in hearing, 
ver. 4. He went into every city to preach; so they, one would think, should 
have contented themselves to hear him when he came to their own city; we 
know those that would: but there were those here that came to him out of 
every city, would not stay till he came to them, nor think they had had enough 
when he left them, but met him when he was coming towards them, and fol- 
| lowed him when he was going from them. Nor did he excuse himself with this 
from going to the cities, that there were some from the cities that came to him; 
for though there were, yet the most had not zeal enough to bring them to him; 
and therefore, such is his wonderful condescension, that he will go to them; for 
‘he is found of those that sought him not,” Jsa. Ixv. 1. Here was, it seems, a 
vast concourse; “much people were gathered together ;” abundance of fish to 
cast the net among; and he was as ready and willing to teach as they were to 
be taught. Now in these verses we have, 

First. Necessary and excellent rules and cautions for hearing the Word, in 
the parable of the sower, and the reddition and application of it, all which 
we had twice before more largely. When Christ had put forth this parable, 
Ist. The disciples were inquisitive concerning the meaning of it, ver. 9; they 
asked him, “ What might this parable be?” Note, We should covet earnestly 
to know the true intent and full extent of the Word we hear, that we may 
neither be mistaken in our own knowledge, nor defective in it. 2nd. Christ 
; made them sensible of what great advantage it was to them, that they had 
| opportunity of acquainting themselves with the mystery and meaning of his 
| word, which others had not; ver. 10, ‘‘ Unto you it is given.” Note, Those who 
| would receive instruction from Christ must. know and consider what a privi- 
| lege it is to be instructed by him, what a distinguishing privilege to be led into 
| the light, such a light, when others are left in darkness, such a darkness. 
| Happy are we, and for ever indebted to free grace, if the same thing that is a 
| parable to others, with which they are only amused, is a plain truth to us, by 
| which we are enlightened and governed, and into the mould of which we are 
delivered. Now trom the parable itself, and the explication of it, observe, 

1. The heart of man is as soil to the seed of God’s Word; it is capable of 
receiving it, and bringing forth the fruits of it; but, unless that seed be sown 
in it, it will bring forth nothing valuable; our care therefore must be to bring 
| the seed and the soil together. ‘lo what purpose have we the seed in the 
Scripture, if it be not sown? and to what purpose have we the soil in our 
| own hearts, if it be not sown with that seed ? 

2. The suecess of the seedness is very much according to the nature and 
temper of the soil, and as that is or is not disposed to receive the seed. The 
ere of God is to us as we are; a savour of life unto life, or of death unto 
death, 

3. The devil is a subtle and spiteful enemy, that makes it his business to 
hinder our profiting by the Word of God. Te takes the Word out of the 
hearts of careless hearers, ver. 12, “lest they should believe and be saved.” 
That is added here to teach us, Ist. ‘That we cannot be saved unless we believe: 
the word of the Gospel will not be a saying word to us, unless it be mixed with 
faith. 2nd. That therefore the devil doth all he can to keep us from believing, 
to make us not heed the Word when we read and hear it; or if we heed it for 
the present, to make us forget it again, and let it slip, (Heb. ii. 13) or, if we 
remember it, to create prejudices in our minds against it, or divert our minds 
from it to something else; and all is, “lest we should believe and be saved,” 
lest we should believe and rejoice, while he believes and trembles. 

4. Where the Word of God is heard carelessly, there is commonly a contempt 
put upon it too. It is added here in the parable, that the seed which fell by 
the way side was trodden down, ver. 5. ‘They that wilfully shut their ears 
against the Word, do in effect trample it under their feet; they ‘ despise the 
commandment of the Lord.” 
| 5. Those on whom the Word makes some impressions, but they are not 
deep and durable ones, will shew their hypocrisy in a time of trial, as the seed 
sown upon the rock, where it gains no root, ver. J3; these for a while believe, 
a little while; their profession promiseth something, but “in time of tempta- 
tion they fall away” from their good beginnings; whether the temptation 
arise from the smiles or from the frowns of the world, they are easily over- 
come by it. 

6. That the “ pleasures of this life” are as dangerous and mischievous thorns 
to choke the good seed of the Word as any other. That is added here, ver. 14, 
which was not in the other evangelists. Those that are not entangled in the 
cares of this life, nor inveigled with the deceitfulness of riches, but boast that 
they are dead to them, yet may be kept from heaven by an affected indolence, 
and the love of ease and pleasure. The delights of sense may ruin the soul, 
even lawful delights indulged, and too much delighted in. 

7. That it is not enough that the fruit be brought forth, but it must be 
brought to perfection, it must be fully ripened; if it be not, it is as if there 
were no fruit at all brought forth ; for that which in Matthew and Mark is said 
to be * unfruitful,” is the same that here is said to bring forth none to perfec- 
tion: for factum non dicitur quod non perseverat,—‘ perseverance is necessary 
to the perfection of a good work.’ 

8. The good ground which brings forth good fruit, is “an honest and good 
heart,” well disposed to receive instruction and commandment, ver. 19; a heart 
| free from sinful pollutions, and firmly fixed for God and duty ; an upright heart 
a tender heart, and a heart that trembles at the Word, is an honest and goo 
heart ; that having heard the Word, understands it, so it is in Matthew; re- 
ceives it, so it is in Mark ; and keeps it, so it is here, as the soil not only receives 
4 keeps the seed; and the stomach not only receives but keeps the food or 
physic. 

9. Where the Word is well kept, there is fruit brought forth with patience; 
that also is added here. ‘there must be both bearing patience, and waiting 
patience; patience to suffer the tribulation and persecution which may arise 
because of the Word; patience to continne to the end in well-doing. : 

10. In consideration of all this we ought to take heed how we hear, ver. 185 
take heed of those things that will hinder our profiting by the Word we hear; 
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watch over our hearts in hearing, and take heed lest they betray us; take 
heed lest we hear carelessly and slightly, lest we entertain prejudices against 
the Word we hear upon any account; and take heed to the frame of our spirits 
after we have heard the Word, lest we lose what we have gained. 

Secondly. Needful instructions given to those that are appointed to preach 
the Word, and to those also that have heard it. 

1. Those that have received the gift must minister the same. Ministers that 
have the dispensing of the Gospel committed to them, people that have pro- 
fited by the Word, and are thereby qualified to profit others, must look upon 
themselves as lighted candles ; ministers must, in solemn, authoritative preach- 
ing, and people in brotherly, familiar discourse, diffuse their light ; for a candle 
must not be covered with a vessel, or put under a bed, ver. 16. Ministers and 
Christians are to be lights in the world, “holding forth the Word of life ;” their 
light must shine before men; they must not only be good, but do good, 

2, We must expect that what is now done in secret, and from unseen springs, 
will shortly be manifested and made known, ver. 17. What is committed to you 
in secret should be made manifest by you; for your Master did not give you 
talents to be buried, but to be traded with. Let that which is now hid be made 
known, for if it be not manifested by you, it will be manifested against you, will 
be produced in evidence of your treachery. 

3. The gifts we have will either be continued to us or taken from us, accord- 
ing as we do or do not make use of them, for the glory of God and the edifica- 
tion of our brethren, ver. 18; “ whosoever hath, to him shall be given ;” he that 
hath gifts, and doth good with them, shall have more; he that buries his talent 
shall lose it. From him that has not shall be taken away even ‘‘ that which he 
hath,” so it is in Mark; that which he “seemeth to have,” so it is in Luke. 
Note, The grace that is lost was but seeming grace, was never true. Men 
do but seem to have what they do not use, and shows of religion will be lost 
and forfeited; ‘ they went out from us because they were not of us,” 1 Jno. ii. 19. 
Let us see to it that we have grace in sincerity, the root of the matter found in 
ed and that is a good part which shall never be taken away from those that 

ave it. 

Thirdly. Great encouragement given to those that prove themselves faithful 


hearers of the Word by being doers of the work, in a particular instance of | 
Christ’s respect to his disciples, in preferring them even before his nearest | 


relations, ver. 19—21, which passage of story we had twice before. Observe, 
1. What crowding there was after Christ; there was no coming near for the 
throng of people that attended him ; who, though they were crowded never so 
much, would not be crowded out from his congregation. 2. That some of his 
nearest kindred were least solicitous to hear him preach. Instead of getting 
within, as they might easily have done if they had come in time, desiring to hear 
him, they stood without desiring to see him; and probably, out of a foolish 


fear, lest he should spend himself with too much speaking, designing nothing | 
but to interrupt him, and oblige him to break off. 3. That Jesus Christ would || 


rather be busy at his work than conversing with his friends. He would not 
leave his preaching to speak with his mother and his brethren, for it was his 
meat and drink to be so employed. 4. That Christ is pleased to own those as 
his nearest and dearest relations “ that hear the Word ot God, and do it;” they 
are to him more than his mother and brethren. 


22 Now it came to pass on a certain day, that he 
went into a ship with his disciples: and he said unto 


them, Let us go over unto the other side of the lake. 


And they launched forth. 23 But as they sailed he 


fell asleep: and there came down a storm of wind on 
the lake; and they were filled with water, and were in | 


jeopardy. 24 And they came to him, and awoke him, 
saying, Master, master, we perish. ‘Then he arose, and 


rebuked the wind and the raging of the water: and) 


they ceased, and there was a calm. 
unto them, Where is your faith? And they being 
afraid wondered, saying one to another, What manner 
of man is this! for he commandeth even the winds 
and water, and they obey him. 26 And they arrived 
at the country of the Gadarenes, which.is over against 
Galilee. 27 And when he went forth to land, there 
met him out of the city a certain man, which had 
devils long time, and ware no clothes, neither abode 
in any house, but in the tombs. 28 When he saw 
Jesus, he cried out, and fell down before him, and 
with a loud voice said, What have I to do with thee, 
Jesus, thou Son of God most high? I beseech thee, 
torment me not. 29 (For he had commanded the 
unclean spirit to come out of the man. For often- 
times it had caught him: and he was kept bound 
with chains and in fetters; and he brake the bands, 
and was driven of the devil into the wilderness.) 
30 And Jesus asked him, saying, What is thy name ? 
And he said, Legion: because many devils were 
entered into him, 31 And they besought him that 
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25 And he said 


LUKE 


suffered them. 


choked. 


done, they fled, and went and told i¢ in the city and 
jin the country. 


being afraid wondered.” 
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he would not command them to go out into the deep. 


'32 And there was there an herd of many swine feed- 
“ing 


on the mountain: and they besought him that 
And he 
33 Then went the devils out of the 
man, and entered into the swine: and the herd ran 
violently down a steep place into the lake, and were 
34 When they that fed them saw what was 


o 
he would suffer them to enter into them. 


35 'Then they went out to see what 
was done; and came to Jesus, and found the man, 
out of whom the devils were departed, sitting at the 


feet of Jesus, clothed, and in his right mind: and 
they were afraid. 
‘them by what means he that was possessed of the 
devils was healed. 


36 They also which saw it told 


387 Then the whole multitude of 
the country of the Gadarenes round about besought 
him to depart from them ; for they were taken with 
great fear: and he went up into the ship, and re- 
turned back again. 388 Now the man out of whom 
the devils were departed besought him that he might 
be with him: but Jesus sent him away, saying, 39 
Return to thine own house, and shew how great 


things God hath done unto thee. And he wert his 


way, and published throughout the whole city how 
great things Jesus had done unto him. 


We have here two illustrious proofs of the power of our Lord Jesus, which 
we had before; his power over the winds, and his power over the devils. 

First. His power over the winds, those powers of the air that are so mucha 
So to men, especially upon sea, and occasion the death of such multitudes. 

serve 

1. Christ ordered his disciples to put to sea, that he might shew his glory 
upon the water in stilling the waves, and might do an act of kindness to a poor 
possessed man on the other side of the water, ver. 22; “he went into a ship 
with his disciples.” They that observe Christ’s orders may assure themselves 
of his presence. If Christ sends his disciples, he goes with them; and those 
may safely and boldly venture any whither that have Christ accompanying 
them. ‘He said, Let us go over unto the other side,” for he had a piece of 
good work to do there. e might have gone by land, a little way about, but 
he chose to go by water, that he might shew his wonders in the deep. 

2. Those that put to seain a calm, yea, and at Christ’s word, yet must pre- 
pare for a storm, and for the utmost peril in that storm; ver. 23, “there came 
down a storm of wind on the lake,” as if it were there, and no where else; 
and presently their ship was so tossed that it was filled with water, and they 
were in jeopardy of their lives. Perhaps the devil, who is “the prince of the 
power of the air,” and who raiseth winds by the permission of God, had some 
suspicion, perhaps from some words that Christ might let fall, that he was 
coming over the lake now on purpose to cast that legion of devils out of 
the poor man on the other side; and therefore poured this storm upon the 
ship he was in, designing, if possible, to have sunk him, and prevented that 
victory. 

3. Christ was asleep in the storm, ver. 23. Some bodily refreshment he 
must have, and chose to take it then, when it would be least a hindrance to him 
in his work. The disciples of Christ may really have his gracious presence 
with them at sea, and in a storm, and yet he may seem as if he were asleep; 


|| may not presently appear for their relief, no, not when things seem to be 


brought even to the last extremity. ‘Thus he will try their faith and patience, 
and quicken them by prayer to awake, and make their deliverance the more 
welcome when it comes at last. ‘ 

4, A complaint to Christ of our danger, and the distress his church is in, is 
enough to engage him to awake, and appear for us, ver. 24. They cried, 
“Master, master, we perish.” ‘The way to have our fears silenced is to bring 
them to Christ, and lay them before him. ‘Those that in sincerity call Christ 
Master, and with faith and fervency call upon him as their Master, may be sure 
he will not let them perish. No relief for poor souls that are under sense of 
guilt and fear of wrath like this, to go to Christ and call him Master, and say, 
*Tam undone if thou do not help me.’ 

5. Christ’s business is to lay storms, as it is Satan’s business to raise them. 
He can do it, he has done it, he delights to do it, for he came to proclaim peace 
on earth; ver. 24, “he rebuked the wind and the raging of the waters,” and 
immediately “they ceased;” not, as at other times, by degrees; but all of a 
sudden “there was a great calm.” ‘Thus Christ shewed, that though the devil 
Bartends to be the prince of the power of the air, yet even there he has him in 
a chain. 

6. When our dangers are over, it becomes us to take to ourselves the shame 
of our own fears, and to give to Christ the glory of his power. When Christ 
had turned the storm into a calm, “then were they glad, because they were 
quiet,” Ps, evii. 30. And then, 1. Christ gives them a rebuke for their inordi- 
nate fear, ver. 25, ‘‘ Where is your faith?” Note, Many that have true faith, 
have it to seek when they have occasion to use it; they tremble, and are dis- 
couraged if second causes frown upon them; a little thing disheartens them, 
and where is their faith then? 2. They gave him the glory of his power ; “ they 
Those that had feared the storm, now the danger 
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was over, with good reason feared him that had stilled it; and “said one to 
another, What manner of man is this?” ‘They might as well have said, “ Who 
is a God like unto thee?” 
sea, the noise of the waves,” Ps. lxv. 7. , : i a 

Secondly. His power over the devil, “the prince of the power of the air. 
In the next passage of story he comes into a closer grapple with him than he 
did when he commanded the winds. Presently after the winds were stilled, 
they were brought to their desired haven, and “ arrived at the country of the 
Gadarenes,” and there went ashore, ver. mt 5 
was his business over, and thought it worth His while to go through a storm 
to it. We may learn a great deal out of this story concerning the world of 
infernal, malignant spirits, which, though not working now, ordinarily, in the 
game way as here, yet we are all concerned at all times to stand upon our 
guard against. 

1. These malignant spirits are very numerous. They that had taken posses- 
sion of this one man called themselves Legion, ver. 20,“ because many devils 
were entered into him;” he had “had devils a long time,” ver. 27. But per- 
haps those that had been long in possession of him, upon some foresight of our 
Saviour’s coming to make an attack upon them, and finding they could not 
prevent it by the storm they had raised, sent for recruits, intending this to be 
a decisive battle, and hoping now to be too hard for him that had cast out so 
many unclean spirits, and to give him a defeat; and either were, or at least 
would be thought to be, a legion of them, formidable as an army with banners ; 
and now at least, to be what the twentieth legion of the Roman army, which 
was long quartered at Chester, was styled, legio victrix,—‘ a victorious Tonioue 

2. ‘hey have an inveterate enmity to man, and all his conveniences and com- 
forts. This man in whom the devils had got possession, and kept it long, being 
under his influence, “ware no clothes, neither abode in any house,” ver. 27, 
though clothing and a habitation are two of the necessary supports of this life ; 
nay, and because man has a natural dread of the habitations of the dead, he 
forced this man to abide in the tombs, to make him so much the more a terror 
to himself and to all about him; so that his soul had as much cause as ever 
pa man’s had to be weary of his life, and to choose strangling and death 
rather. 

3. ‘They are very strong, and fierce, and unruly, and hate and scorn to be re- 
_ strained ; ver. 29,“ he was kept bound with chains and in fetters,” that he might 
not be mischievous either to others or to himself; but he “brake the bands.” 
Note, Those that are ungovernable by any other, thereby shew that they are 
under Satan’s government ; and this is the language of those that are so, even 
coneerning God and Christ, their best friends, that would not either bind them 
from, or bind them to, any thing but for their own good. ‘Let us break their 
bands in sunder.” ‘He was driven of the devils.” Those that are under 
Christ’s government are sweetly led with the cords of a man and the bands of 
love; those that are under the deyil’s government are furiously driven. 

4. ‘They are much enraged against our Lord Jesus, and have a great dread 
and horror of him. ‘“* When the man” whom they had possession of, and who 
spake as they would have him, “saw Jesus,” he roared out as one in an agony, 
and ‘“‘ fell down before him” to depreeate his wrath, and owned him to be “the 
Son of God most high,” that was infinitely above him, and quite too hard for 
him; but protested against having any league or confederacy with him, (which 
might sufficiently have silenced the blasphemous cavils of the seribes and Pha- 
risees,) ‘* What have I to do with thee?” ‘The devils have neither inclination 
to do service to Christ, nor expectation to receive benefit by him: “ What 
have we to do with thee?” But they dreaded his power and wrath: “I 
beseech thee, torment me not.” They do not say, ‘I beseech thee, saye me;’ 
but only, “torment me not.” See whose language they speak that have only 
a dread of hell as a place of torment, but no desire of heaven asa place of 
holiness and love. 

5. They are perfectly at the command and under the power of our Lord 
Jesus, and they knew it, for they ““besought him that he would not command 
them to go (eis tov &Bvocov,) into the deep,” the place of their torment, which 
they acknowledge he could easily and justly do. O what a comfort is this to 
the Lord’s people, that all the powers of darkness are under the check and 
control of the Lord Jesus! He has them allin a chain. He can send them to 
their own place when he pleaseth. 

6. They delight in doing mischief. When they found there was no remedy, 
but they must quit the hold of this poor man, they begged they might have 
leave to take possession of a herd of swine, ver. 32. When the devil at first 
brought man into a miserable state, he brought a curse likewise upon the 
whole creation, and that became subject to enmity; and here, as an instance 
of that extensive enmity of his, when he could not destroy the man, he would 
destroy the swine. If he could not hurt them in their bodies, he would hurt 
them in their goods, which sometimes proves a great temptation to men to 
draw them from Christ, as here. Christ “suffered them to enter into the 
swine,” to convince the country what mischief the devil could do in it, if he 
should suffer him. No sooner had the devils leave, but they entered into the 
swine; and no sooner had they entered into them, but the herd ran violently 
“down a steep place into the lake, and were drowned.” For it is a miracle 
of mercy, if those whom Satan possesseth are not brought to destruction and 
perdition. This and other instances shew that that roaring lion and red dragon 
seeks what and whom he may devour. 

7. When the deyil’s power is broke in any soul, that soul recovers itself, and 
returns into a right frame; which supposeth that those whom Satan gets pos- 
session of, are put out of the possession of themselves. ‘‘ The man out of 
whom the devils were departed sat at the feet of Jesus,” ver. 35; while he was 
under the devil’s power, he was ready to fly in the face of Jesus; but now he 
sits at his feet, which is a sign that he is come to his right mind. If God have 
possession of us, he preserves to us the government and enjoyment of our- 
selves; but if Satan have possession of us, he robs us of both; let his power 
therefore in ourselves be overturned, and let Him come whose right our 
pee are, and give them him; for we are never more our own than when we 
are nis. 

Let us now see what was the effect of this miracle of casting the legion of 
devils out of this man. 


1. What effect it had upon the people of that country, who had lost their | 


swine by it; “the swineherds went and told it both in city and country,” 
ver. 34; perhaps with a design to incense people against Christ; they told “by 
what means he that was possessed of the devils was healed,” ver. 36; that it 
was by sending the devils into the swine, which was capable of an invidious 
representation, as if Christ could not otherwise have delivered the man out of 
their hands, but by delivering the swine into them. ‘‘The people came out to 
see what was done,” and to inquire into it, “and they were afraid,” ver. 35; 
“they were taken with great fear,” ver. 37; they were surprised and amazed 
at it, and knew not what to say toit. They thought more of the destruction 
of the swine than of the deliverance of their poor afflicted neighbour, and of 
the country from the terror of his frenzy, for it was become a public nuisance ; 
and therefore “the whole multitude besought Christ to depart from them,” for 
fear he should bring some other Ate eee upon them; whereas indeed none need 


For it is God’s prerogative to “ still the noise of the | 


26,27; and he soon met with that which | 
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| ing to his country, as he had been a burthen to it. 
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to be afraid of Christ that are willing to forsake their sins, and give up themselves 
tohim. But Christ took them at their word; he “ went up into the ship, and 
returned back again.” Those lose their Saviour, and their hopes in him, that 
love their swine better. 

2. What effect it had upon the poor man who had recovered himself by it: 
he desired Christ’s company as much as others dreaded it; he besought Christ 
that “he might be with him,” as others were, “ that had been healed by him of 
evil spirits and infirmities,” ver. 2; that Christ might be to him a protector 
and teacher, and that he might be to Christ for a name and a praise. He was 


|| loath to stay among those rude and brutish Gadarenes, that desired Christ 


to depart from them: ‘‘O gather not my soul with these sinners!” But Christ 
would not take him along with him, but sent him home, to publish among those 
that knew him the great things God had done for him, and so might be a bless- 
We must sometimes deny 
ourselves the satisfaction even of spiritual benefits and comforts, to gain an 
opportunity of being serviceable to the souls of others. Perhaps Christ 
knew that when the resentment of the loss of their swine was a little over, 
they would be better disposed to consider the miracle, and therefore left the 
man among them, to be a standing monument and monitor to them of it. 


40 And it came to pass, that, when Jesus was 
returned, the people gladly received him: for the 
were all waiting for him. 41 And, behold, there 
came a man named Jairus, and he was a ruler of the 
synagogue: and he fell down at Jesus’ feet, and 
besought him that he would come into his house: 
42 For he had one only daughter, about twelve 
years of age, and she lay a dying. But as he went 
the people thronged him. 43 And a woman haying 
an issue of blood twelve years, which had spent all 
her living upon physicians, neither could be healed 
of any, 44 Came behind Aim, and touched the 
border of his garment: and immediately her issue 
of blood stanched. 45 And Jesus said, Who 
touched me? When all denied, Peter and they 
that were with him said, Master, the multitude 
throng thee and press thee, and sayest thou, Who 
touched me? 46 And Jesus said, Somebody hath 
touched me: for I perceive that virtue is gone out 
of me. 47 And when the woman saw that she was 
not hid, she came trembling, and falling down before 
him, she declared unto him before all the people for 
what cause she had touched him, and how she was 
healed immediately. 48 And he said unto her, 
Daughter, be of good comfort: thy faith hath made 
thee whole; go in peace. 49 While he yet spake, 
there cometh one from the ruler of the synagogue’s 
house, saying to him, Thy daughter is dead ; trouble 
not the Master. 50 But when Jesus heard 7, he 
answered him, saying, Fear not: believe only, and 
she shall be made whole. 51 And when he came 
into the house, he suffered no man to go in, save 
Peter, and James, and John, and the father and 
the mother of the maiden. 52 And all wept, and 
bewailed her: but he said, Weep not; she is not 
dead, but sleepeth. 53 And they langhed him to 
scorn, knowing that she was dead. 54 And he put 
them all out, and took her by the hand, and called, 
saying, Maid, arise. 55 And her spirit came again, 
and she arose straightway: and he commanded to 
give her meat. 56 And her parents were asto- 
nished: but he charged them that they should tell 
no man what was done. 


Christ was driven away by the Gadarenes: they were weary of him, and 
willing to be rid of him; but when he had crossed the water, and returned to 
the Galileans, they “gladly received him,” wished and waited for his return, 
and welcomed him with ail their hearts when he did return, ver, 40. If some 
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will not accept the favours Christ offers them, others will; ifthe Gadarenes 
be not gathered, yet there are many among whom Christ shall be glorious. 


When Christ had done his work on the other side of the water, he returned | 


and found work to do in the place whence he came, fresh work. They that 
will lay out themselves to do good shall never want occasion for it; the want- 
ing you have always with you. : 

Ve have here two miracles interwoven, as they were in Matthew and Mark ; 

the raising of Jairus’ daughter to life,and the cure of the woman that had 
4 issue of blood, as he was going in a crowd to Jairus’ house. 
rere, 
First. A public address made to Christ by ‘‘a ruler of the synagogue,” whose 
name was Jairus, on the behalf ofalittledaughter ofhis that was very ill, andin 
the apprehension of all about her, lay a dying. This address was very humble 
andreverent: Jairus, though a ruler, “fell down at Jesus’ feet,” as owning him 
to bearuler above him. It was very importunate; he “ besought him that he 
would come into his house;” not having the faith, at least not having the 
thought of the centurion, that desired Christ only to speak the healing word 
at a distance. But Christ complied with his request—he went along with 
him; strong faith shall be applauded, and yet weak faith shall not be rejected. 
Tn the houses where sickness and death is, it is very desirable to have the pre- 
sence of Christ. When Christ was going, “the people ee him; ” some 
out of curiosity to see him, others out of an affection to him. Let us not com- 
plain of a crowd, and a throng, anda hurry, as long as we are in the way of 
our duty and doing good; but otherwise, it is what every wise man will keep 
himself out of as much as he can. 

Secondly. Here is a secret application made to Christ by a woman ill of a 
bloody issue, which had been the consumption of her body, and the consump- 
tion of her purse too, for “she had spent all her living upon physicians,” and 
was never the better, ver. 43. The nature of her disease was such, that she 
did not care for making a public complaint of it; it was agreeable to the 
modesty of her sex to be very shy of speaking of it, and therefore she took this 
opportunity of coming to Christ in a crowd; and the more people were pre- 
sent, the more likely she thought it was that she should be concealed. er 
faith was very strong, for she doubted not but, by the touch of the hem of his 
garment, she should derive from him healing virtue sufficient for her relief; 
looking upon him to be sucha full fountain of mercies that she could stea 
a cure, and he not miss it. Thus there is many a poor soul healed, and helped, 
and saved by Christ, that is lost in a crowd, and that nobody takes notice of. 
The woman found an immediate change for the better in herself, and that her 
disease was cured, ver. 44. As believers have comfortable communion with 
Christ, so they have comfortable communications from him, incognito, — 
‘secretly ;’ meat to eat that the world knows not of, and joy that a stranger 
doth not intermeddle with. 

Thirdly. Here is a discovery of this secret cure, to the glory both of the 
physician and the patient. . 

1. Christ takes notice that there is acure wrought; “ virtue is gone out of 
me,’ ver. 46. Those that have been healed by virtue derived from Christ must 
own it, for he knows it. He speaks of it here not in a way of complaint, 
as if he were hereby either weakened or wronged, but in a way of com- 
placency ; it was his delight that virtue was gone out of him to do any good, 
and he did not grudge it to the meanest; they were as welcome to it as to the 
light and heat of the sun; nor had he the less virtue in him for the going out 
of virtue from him, for he is an overflowing fountain. 

2. The poor patient owns her case, and the benefit she had received, ver. 47; 
“when she saw that she was not hid, she came and fell down before him.” 
Note, The consideration of this, that we cannot be hid from Christ, should 
engage us to pour out our hearts before him, and to shew before him all our 
sin, and all our trouble. “She came trembling,” and yet her faith saved her, 
ver. 48. Note, There may be trembling where yet there is saving faith. She 
“declared before all the people for what cause she had touched him,” because 
she believed that a touch would cure her, and it did so. Christ’s patients 
should communicate their experiences one to another. 

3. The great Physician confirms her cure, and sends her away with the com- 
fort of it, ver. 48: “ Be of good comfort; thy faith hath made thee whole.” 
Jacob got the blessing from Isaac clandestinely, and by a wile; but when the 
fraud was discovered, Isaac ratified it designedly ; it was obtained surrepti- 
tiously and underhand, but it was secured and seconded above board; so was 
the cure here. ‘“ He is blessed, and he shall be blessed;” so here, she is 
healed, and she shall be healed. 

Fourthly. Here is an encouragement to Jairus not to distrust the power of 
Christ, though his daughter was now dead, and they that brought him the 
tidings advised him not to give the Master any farther trouble about her. 
“Fear not,” saith Christ ; “ believe only.” Note, Our faith in Christ should be 
bold and daring, as well as our zeal for him. And they that are willing to do 
any thing for him, may depend upon his doing great things for them, above 
what they are able to ask or think. When the patient is dead there is no room 
for prayer, or the use of means; but here, though the child is dead, yet believe, 
and all shall be well. Post mortem medicus,—‘a physician after death,’ is an 
absurdity ; but not, Post mortem Christus,— Christ after death.’ 

Fifthly. The preparatives for the raising of her to life again. 1. The choice 
Christ made of witnesses that should see the miracle wrought. A crowd fol- 
lowed him; but perhaps they were rude and noisy. However, it was not fit to 
let such a multitude come into a gentleman’s house, especially now they were 
all in sorrow, and therefore he sent them back; and not because he was afraid 
to let the miracle pass their scrutiny, for he raised Lazarus and the widow’s 
son publicly. He took none with him but Peter, and James, and John, that 
triumvirate of his disciples that he was most intimate with, designing them 
three, with the parents, to be the only spectators of the miracle; they being 
a competent number to attest the truth of it. 2. The check he gave to the 
mourners; “they all wept and bewailed her;” for it seems she was a very 
agreeable, hopeful child, and dear not only to the parents, but to all the neigh- 
bours. But Christ bade them weep not, for “ she is not dead, but sleepeth.” 
He means, as to her peculiar case, that she was not dead for good and all, but 
that she should now shortly be raised to life, so that it would be to her friends 
but as if she had been but a few hours asleep. But it is applicable to all that 
die in the Lord; therefore we should not sorrow for them as those that have 
no hope; because death is but a sleep to them; not only as it is arest from all 
the toils of the days of time, but as there will be a resurrection —a waking 
and rising again to all the glories of the days of eternity. This was a comfort- 
able word which Christ said to these mourners, yet they wickedly ridiculed it, 
and “laughed him to scorn” for it; here was a pearl cast before swine. They 
were ignorant of the Scriptures of the Old Testament who bantered it as an 
absurd thing to call death a sleep; yet this good came out of that evil, that 
hereby the truth of the miracle was evinced, for they knew “that she was 
dead;” they were certain of it, and therefore nothing less than_a Divine power 
could restore her to life. We find not any answer that he made them; but he 
soon explained himself, I hope to their conviction, and that they would never 
again laugh at any word of his. But “he put them all out,” ver. 54. ‘hey were 
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unworthy to be the witnesses of this work of wonder; they who in the midst 
of their mourning were so merrily disposed as to laugh at him for what he said, 
would, it may be, have found something to laugh at in what he did, and there- 
fore are justly shut ont. 

Sixthly. Her return to life, after a short visit to the congregation of the dead, 
ver. 55: “Ile took her by the hand,” as we do by one that we would awake 
out of sleep, and help up, “and he called, saying, Maid, arise.” Thus the hand 
of Christ’s grace goes along with the calls of his Word, tomake them effectual. 
Here it is expressed what was only implied in the other evangelists,—that “her 
spirit came again;” her soul returned again to animate her body. This plainly 
proves that the soul exists and acts in a state of separation from the body, and 
therefore is immortal; that death doth not extinguish this candle of the Lord, 
but take it out of adark lanthorn. It is not, as Grotius well observes, the 
kpaow, or ‘temperament’ of the body, or any thing that dies with it; but it 
is dvburocratov 7,— something that subsists by itself, which after death is some- 
where else than where the body is. Where the soul of this child was in this 
interval we are not told: it was in the hand of the Father of spirits, to whom 
all souls at death return. When her spirit came again, she arose, and made it 
appear she was alive by her motion, as she did also by her appetite, for Christ 

commanded to give her meat.” As babes newborn, so those that are newly 
raised desire spiritual food, that they may grow thereby. In the last verse we 
need not wonder to find “ her parents astonished ;” but if that implies that they 
only were so, and not the other bystanders, who had laughed Christ to scorn, 
we may well wonder at their stupidity, which perhaps was the reason why 
pomee eonld not have it proclaimed, as well as to giye an instance of his 
numility. 


CHAPTER IX. 


In this chapter we have, I. The commission Christ gave his twelve apostles to go out 
for some time to preach the Gospel, and confirm it by miracles, ver. 1—6. II. Herod’s 
terror at the growing greatness of our Lord Jesus, ver. 7—9. III. The apostles’ return 
to Christ; his retirement with them into a place of solitude; the great resort of people 
to them notwithstanding, and his feeding five thousand men with five loaves and two 
fishes, ver. 10—17; IV. His discourse with his disciples concerning himself, and his 
own sufferings for them, and theirs for him, ver. 18—27, V. Christ’s transfiguration, 
ver. 25—36. VI. The cure of alunatic child, ver. 37—42. VII. The repeated notice Christ 
gave his disciples of his approaching sufferings, ver. 43—45. VIII. His check to the 
ambition of his disciples, ver. 46—48; and to their monopolizing of their power over 
devils to themselves, ver. 49,50. IX. The rebuke he gave them for an overdue resent- 
ment of an affront given him bya village of the Samaritans, ver. 51—56. X. The 
answers he gave to several that were inclined to follow him, but not considerately, or 
not zealously and heartily so inclined, ver. 57—62. ; 


~ HEN he called his twelve 

WFR ise] yy . Pa 
ps) disciples together, and gave 
AWA) them power and authority 
PNG RP over all devils, and to cure 

=W\- diseases. 2 And he sent 
\, them to preach the king- 
SCy/ dom of God, and to heal the 
ays sick. 3 And he said unto 
\ jG ‘ them, Take nothing for your 
; Za\s SS journey, neither staves, nor 
scrip, neither bread, neither money; neither have 
two coats apiece. 4 And whatsoever house ye enter 
into, there abide, and thence depart. 5 And who- 
soever will not receive you, when ye go out of that 
city, shake off the very dust from your feet for a 
testimony against them. 6 And they departed, and 
went through the towns, preaching the gospel, and 
healing every where. 7 Now Herod the tetrarch 
heard of all that was done by him: and he was per- 
plexed, because that it was said of some, that John 
was risen from the dead; 8 And of some, that 
Elias had appeared; and of others, that one of the 
old prophets was risen again. 9 And Herod said, 
John have I beheaded: but who is this, of whom I 
hear such things? And he desired to see him. 

Here is, I. The method Christ took to spread his Gospel —to diffuse and 
enforce the light of it. He had travelled about himself, preaching and healing; 
but he could be only in one place at atime; and therefore now he sent his 
twelve disciples abroad, who by this time were pretty well instructed in the 
nature of the present dispensation, and able to instruct others, and to deliver 
to them what they had received from the Lord. Let them disperse themselves, 
some one way, and some another, “to preach the kingdom of God,” as it was 
now about to be set up by the Messiah ; to bring people acquainted with the 
spiritual nature and tendency of it, and to persuade them to come into the 
interests and measures of it. And for the confirming of their doctrine, because 


it was new and surprising, and very different from what they had been taught 
by the scribes and Pharisees, and because so much depended upon men’s 


receiving or not receiving it, he empowered them to confirm it by miracles 
ver. 1,2. He “gave them authority over all devils,” to dispossess them, and 


cast them out, though never so numerous, sc subtle, so fierce, 80 obstinate. 
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Christ designed a total ront and ruin to the kingdom of darkness, and there- 
fore gave them power over all devils. ) 
likewise “to cure diseases and to heal the sick,” which would make them wel- 
come wherever they came; and not only convince people’s judgments, but 
gain their affections. ‘This was their commission. Now observe, ny 

First. What Christ directed them to do, in prosecution of this commission, 
at this time, when they were not to go far, or be out long. 

1. They must not be solicitous to recommend themselves to people’s esteem 
by their outward appearance. Now they begin to set up for themselves, they 
must have no dress, nor study to make any other figure than what they had 
made while they followed him; they must go as they were, and not change 
their clothes, or so much as put on a pair of new shoes. 

2. They must depend upon Providence, and the kindness of their friends, to 
furnish them with what was convenient for them. They must not take with 
them either bread or money, and yet believe they should not want. Christ 
would not have his disciples shy of receiving the kindnesses of their friends, 
but rather to expect them. Yet St. Paul saw cause not to go by this rule, 
when he laboured with his hands rather than be burthensome. 

3. They must not change their lodgings, as suspecting that those that enter- 
tained them were weary of them; they have no reason to be so, for the ark is 
a guest that always pays wellfor its entertainment; ver. 4,“ Whatsoeyer house 


ye enter into, there abide,” that people may know where to find you; that | 


your friends may know you are not backward to serve them, and your enemies 
may know you are not ashamed or afraid to face them; there abide, till you 
depart out of that city: stay with those you are used to. 

4. They must put on authority, and speak warning to those who refused 
them, as well as comfort to those that received them, ver. 5. If there be any 
place that will not entertain you; if the magistrates deny you admission, and 
threaten to treat you as vagrants, leave them; do not force yourselves upon 
them, nor run yourselves into danger among them; but at the same time bind 
them over to the judgment of God for it; “shake off the dust of your feet, for a 
testimony against them ;” that will, as it were, be produced in evidence against 
them, that the messengers of the Gospel had been among them to make a fair 
offer of grace and peace, for this dust they left behind there; so that when they 
perish at last in their infidelity, this will lay and leave their blood upon their 
own heads. “Shake off the dust of your feet ;” as much as to say you abandon 
their city, and will have no more to do with them. 

Secondly. What they did in prosecution of this commission; ver. 6, “they 
departed,” though from their Master’s presence, yet having still his spiritual 
pecvence with them,—his eye and his arm going along with them; and thus 

orne up in their work, they went through the towns, some or other of them 
all the towns within the circuit appointed them, preaching the Gospel, an 
healing every where: their work was the same with their Master’s, doing 
good, both to souls and bodies. 

Il. Here is Herod’s perplexity and vexation at this. The deriving of Christ’s 
pew to those who were sent forth in his name, and acted by authority from 
iim, was an amazing and convincing proof of his being the Messiah, above any 
thing else; that he could not only work miracles himself, but empower others 
to work miracles too; this spread his fame more than any thing, and made the 
rays of this Sun of Righteousness the stronger by the reflection of them, even 
from the earth, from such mean, illiterate men as the apostles were, who had 
nothing else to recommend them, or to raise any expectations from them, but 
“that they had been with Jesus,” Acts iy. 13. When the country sees such as 
these healing the sick in the name of Jesus, it gives it an alarm. Now observe, 
. First. The various speculations it raised among the people; who, though 
they thought not rightly, yet could not but think honourably, of our Lord 
Jesus, and that he was an extraordinary person —one come trom the other 
world; that either John Baptist, who was lately persecuted and slain for the 
cause of God, or one of the old prophets, that had been persecuted and slain 
Jong since in that cause, was risen again, to be recompensed for his sufferings 
by this honour put upon him; or that Elias, who was taken alive to heaven 
in a fiery chariot, had appeared as an express from heaven, ver. 7, 8. 

Secondly. The great perplexity it created in the mind of Herod; when he 
had “heard of all that was done by Christ,” his guilty conscience flew in his 
face, and he was ready to conclude with them that said “ John was risen from 


the dead.” He thought he had got clear of John, and should be never more | 
troubled with him; but it seems he is mistaken; either John is come to life | 


again, or here is another in his spirit and power, for God will never leave him- 
self without witness. ‘What shall L do now?’ saith Herod, “ John have I 
beheaded, but who is this?” Is he carrying on John’s work, or is he come to 
avenge John’s death? John baptized, but he doth not; ‘‘ John did no miracle,” 
but he doth; and therefore appears more formidable than John.’ Note, Those 
who oppose God will find themselves more and more embarrassed. However, 
“he desired to see him,” whether he resembled John or no; but he might soon 
have been put out of this pain, if he would but have informed himself of that 
which thousands knew, that Jesus preached and wrought miracles a_ great 
while before John was beheaded, and therefore could not be John raised from 
the dead. “ He desired to see him;” and why did he not go and see him? | It is 
likely because he thought it below him either to go to him, or to send for him; 


he had enough of John Baptist, and cared not for having to do with any more | 
He desired to see him, but we do not find that ever he | 


such reprovers of sin. 
did, till he saw him at his bar, and,then he “and his men of war set him at 
nought,’ Lu. xxiii. 11. Wad he proseeuted his convictions now, and gone to 


see him, who knows but a happy change might have been wrought in him? | 
but delaying it now, his heart was hardened; and when he did see him he was | 


as much prejudiced against him as any other. 
10 And the apostles, when they were returned, 
told him all that they had done. And he took them, 


and went aside privately into a desert place belong- 


ing to the city called Bethsaida. 11 And the people, | 


when they knew it, followed him: and he received 
them, and spake unto them of the kingdom of God, 
and healed them that had need of healing. 12 And 
when the day began to wear away, then came the 
twelve, and said unto him, Send the multitude away, 
that they may go into the towns and country round 
about, and lodge, and get victuals: for we are here 
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‘in a desert place. 


He authorized and appointed them |; 
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18 But he said unto them, Giye 
ye them to eat. And they said, We have no more 
but five loaves and two fishes; except we should go 
and buy meat for all this people. 14 For they were 
about five thousand men. And he said to his dis- 
ciples, Make them sit down by fifties in a company, 
15 And they did so, and made them all sit down, 
16 Then he took the five loaves and the two fishes, 
and looking up to heaven, he blessed them, and 
brake, and gave to the disciples to set before the 
multitude. 17 And they did eat, and were all filled; 
and there was taken up of fragments that remained 
to them twelve baskets. 


Tere is, I. Zhe account which the twelve gave their Master of the success of 
their ministry. ‘They were not long out, but “ when they returned, they told 


| him all that they had done,” as became servants who were sent on an errand; 


they told him “what they had done,” that if they had done any thing amiss 
they might mend it next time. 2 

Il. Zheir retirement for a little breathing. “ He took them, and went aside 
privately into a desert place,” that they might have some relaxation from. busi- 
ness, and not be always upon the stretch. Note, He that hath appointed our 
man servant and maid servant to rest, would have his servants to rest too, 
Those in the most public stations, and that are most publicly useful, yet must 
sometimes go aside privately, both for the repose of their bodies, to recruit 
ajeben and for the furnishing of their minds, by meditation, for farther public 
work, 

JI. The resort of the people to him, and the hind reception he gave them. 
They followed him, though it were in a desert place; for that is no desert 
where Christ is; and though they hereby disturbu} the repose he designed 
here for himself and his disciples, yet he welcomed them, ver. 11. Note, Pious 
zeal may excuse a little rudeness; it did with Christ,and should with us: 
though they came unseasonably, yet Christ gave them what they came for. 
1. He “spake unto them of the kingdom of God,” the laws of that kingdom, 
with which they must be bound, and the privileges of that kingdom, with 
which they might be blessed. 2. He “healed them that had need of healing,” 
and in a sense of their need made their application to him. Though the disease 
was never s0 inveterate, and incurable by the physicians, though the patient 
were never so poor and mean, yet Christ healed them. There is healing in 
Christ for all that need it, whether for soul or body. Christ hath still a power 
over bodily diseases, and heals his people that need healing. Sometimes he 
sees that we need the sickness for the good of our souls, more than the healing 
for the ease of our bodies; and then we must be willing for a season, because 
there is need, to be in heaviness; but when he sees we need healing, we shall 
have it. Death is his servant, to heal the saints of all diseases. He heals 
spiritual maladies by his grace, by his comforts, and has for each what their 
case calls for; relief for every exigence. 4 

IV. The plentiful provision Christ made for the multitude that attended him: 
with five loaves of bread and two fishes he fed five thousand men. This story 
we had twice before, and shall meet with again; and it is the only miracle of 
our Saviour’s that is recorded by all the four evangelists. Let us only observe, 
out of it 

First. That those who diligently attend upon Christ in the way of duty, and 
deny, or expose themselves, or are made to forget themselves and their out- 
ward conveniences, by their zeal for God’s house, are taken under his particular 
care, and may depend upon Jehovah-jireh, “the Lord will provide.” He will 
not see those that fear him, and serve him faithfully, want any good thing. 

Secondly. That our Lord Jesus was of a free and generous spirit. His dis- 
ciples said, ‘Send them away, that they may get victuals;” but Christ said 
‘No, “give ye them to eat;” let what we have go as far as it will reach, and 
they are welcome to it. Thus he has taught both ministers and Christians to 
“use hospitality without grudging,” 1 Pet. iv.9. Those that have but a little, 
let them do what good they can with that little, and that is the way to make it 
more. “There is that scatters, and yet increases.” 

Thirdly. Jesus Christ has not only physic, but food, for all those that by faith 
apply themselves to him; he not only heals them that need healing, cures the 
diseases of the soul, but feeds them too that need feeding, supports the spiritual 
life, relieves the necessities of it, and satisfies the desires of it. Christ has 
provided not only to save the soul from perishing by its diseases, but to nourish 
the soul unto life eternal, and strengthen it for all spiritual exercises. 

Fourthly. Allthe gifts of Christ are to be received by the church in a regular, 
orderly manner; ‘‘make them sit down by fifties in a company.” The number 
of each company is taken notice of here, ver. 14, which Christ appointed for 
the better distribution of the meat, and the easier computation of the number 
of the guests. 

Fifthly. When we are receiving our creature comforts, we must look up to 
Heaven; Christ did so, to teach us to do so. We must acknowledge that we 
receive them from God, and that we are unworthy to receive them; that we 
owe them all, and all the comfort we have in them, to the mediation of Christ, 
by whom the curse is removed, and the covenant of peace settled; that we 
depend upon God’s blessing upon them, to make them serviceable to us, and 
desire that blessing. 

Sixthly. The blessing of Christ will make a little to go a great way, and the 
“little that the righteous man has, better than the riches of many wicked; a 
dinner of herbs better than a stalled ox.” i 

Seventhly. Those whom Christ feeds, he fills; to whom he gives, he gives 
enough; as there is in him enough for all, so there is enough for each. He 
replenishes every hungry soul, abundantly satisfies it with the goodness of his 
house. Ilere were fragments taken up, to assure us that in our Father's 
ee there is bread enough, and to spare. We are not straitened or stinted 
in him. 


18 And it came to pass, as he was alone praying, 
iis disciples were with him: and he asked them, 
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saying, Whom say the people that Lam? 19 They 
answering said, John the Baptist; but some say, 
Elias ; and others say, that one of the old prophets 
is risen again. 20 He said unto them, But whom 
say ye that Iam? Peter answering said, The Christ 
of God. 
commanded them to tell no man that thing; 
Saying, The Son of man must suffer many things, 
and be rejected of the elders and chief priests and 
scribes, and be slain, and be raised the third day. 
23 And he said to them all, If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross 
daily, and follow me. 24 For whosoever will save 
his life shall lose it: but whosoever will lose his life 
for my sake, the same shall save it. 25 For what 1s 
a man advantaged, if he gain the whole world, and 
lose himself, or be cast away? 26 For whosoever 
shall be ashamed of me and of my words, of him 
shall the Son of man be ashamed, when he shall 
come in his own glory, and in his Father’s, and of 
the holy angels. 27 But I tell you of a truth, there 
be some standing here, which shall not taste of death, 
till they see the kingdom of God. 


29 
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In these verses we have Christ discoursing with his disciples about the great 
things that pertained to the kingdom of God; and one circumstance of this 
discourse is taken notice of here, which we had not in the other evangelists, 
that Christ was alone praying, and his disciples with him when he entered into 
this discourse, ver. 18. Observe, 
to do, yet he found some time to be alone in private, for converse both with 
himself, and with his Father, and with his disciples. 2nd. When Christ was 
alone he was praying. It is good for us to improve our solitudes for devotion, 
that when we are alone we may not be alone, but may have the Father with 
us. 3rd. When Christ was alone praying, his disciples were with him, to join 
with him in his prayer; so that this was a family prayer. Housekeepers ought 
to pray with their households, parents with their children, masters with their 
servants, teachers and tutors with their scholars and pupils. 4th. Christ 
prayed with them before he examined them, that they might be directed and 
encouraged to answer him, by his prayers for them. Those we give instruc- 
tions to, we should put up prayers for and with. He discourseth with them, 

. Concerning himself ; and inquires, 

First. What the people said of him: “ Whom say the people that Iam?” 
Christ knew better than they did, but would have his disciples made sensible 
by the mistakes of others concerning him, how happy they were that were le 
into the knowledge of him, and of the truth concerning him. 
notice of others’ ignorances and errors, that we may be the more thankful to 
Him who has manifested himself to us, and not unto the world, and may pity 
them, and do what we can to help them, and to teach them better. They teil 
him what conjectures concerning hin they had heard in their converse with 
the common people: and ministers would know how the better to suit their 
instructions, reproofs, and counsels to the case of ordinary people, if they did 
but converse more frequently and familiarly with them; they would then be the 
better able to say what is proper to rectify their notions, and correct their 
irregularities, an eomnes their prejudices. ‘The more conversant the physician 
is with his patient, the better he knows what to do for him. Some said he was 
John Baptist, who was bel.eaded but the other day ; others Elias, or one of the 
old prophets; any thing but what he was. 

Secondly. What they said of him. 

our discipleship, you know better things.’ ‘So we do,’ saith Peter, ‘thanks 

e to our Master for it; we know that thou art “the Christ of God,” the 
anointed of God, the Messiah promised.’ It is matter of unspeakable comfort 
to us that our Lord Jesus is God’s anointed, for thus he has an unquestionable 
authority and ability for his undertaking; for his being anointed signifies his 
being both appointed to it, and qualified for it. Now one would have expected 
that Christ should have charged his disciples, who were so fully apprised and 
assured of this truth, to publish it to every one they met with; no, “he straitly 


charged them to tell no man that thing,” as yet, because there is a time for all | 
d the proof of it, Peter made the || ‘ ' > ; 
behold, there talked with him two men, which were 


|| Moses and Elias: 


things: after his resurrection, which complete 
temple ring of it, that ‘‘ God has made this same Jesus both Lord and Christ,” 
Acts ii. 36; but as yet the evidence was not ready to be summed up, and there- 
fore it must be concealed; and while it was so, we may conclude that the 
believing of it was not necessary to salvation. 

Il. Concerning his own sufferin 
but, now his mee wos were wel 
‘Christ, and able to bear it, he speaks to th 
ance, ver. 22. It comes in as a reason w 1 
was the Christ, because the wonders that would attend his death and resur- 
rection would be the most convincing proof of his being “ the Christ of God.” 
It was by his exaltatio 2 at f 
declared to be the Christ, and by the sending of the Spirit thereupon, Acts ii. 33; 
and therefore wait till that is done. : ANE 

III. Concerning their suffering for him: so far must they be from thinking 
how to prevent his sufferings, that they must rather prepare for their own. 

First. We must accustom ourselves to all instances of self-denial and pa- 
tience, ver. 23. This is the best preparative for martyrdom: we must live a 
life of self-denial, and mortification, and contempt of the world; we must not 
indulge our ease and appetite, for ag i will be hard to bear toi], and weari- 


em expressly, and with great assur- 


21 And he straitly charged them, and_ 


Ist. Though Christ had much publie work | 


We should take | 


: and death, of which he had yet said little; | 
established in the belief of his being the | 
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ness, and want, for Christ. We are daily subject to affliction, and we must 
accommodate ourselves to it, and acquiesce in the will of God in it, and must 
| learn to endure hardship. We frequently meet with crosses in the way of 
duty; though we must not pull them upon our own heads, yet when they are 
erates us, we must take them up, carry them after Christ, and make the best 

Secondly. We must prefer the salvation and happiness of our souls before 
any secular concern whatsoever. Reckon upon it, 1. That he who, to pre- 
serve his liberty or estate, his power or preferment, nay, or to save his life 
denies Christ and his truths, wilfully wrongs his conscience, and sins against 
God; will not only be not a saver, but an unspeakable loser in the issue, when 
profit and, loss come to be balanced: “ He that will save his life,” upon those 
terms, “ will lose it,” shall lose that which is of infinitely more value, his pre- 
cious soul. 2. We must firmly believe also, that if we lose our lives for cleaving 
to Christ and our religion, we shall save them, to our unspeakable advantage ; 
for it shall be abundantly recompensed in the resurrection of the just when 
we shall have it again, a new and eternal life. 3. That the gain of all the 
world, if we should forsake Christ, and fall in with the interests of the world 
would be so far from countervailing the eternal loss and ruin of the soul, that 
it would bear no manner of proportion to it, ver. 25. If we could be supposed 
to gain all the wealth, honour, and pleasure in the world, by denying Christ 
yet when by so doing we lose ourselves to all eternity, and are cast awa at 
last, what good will our worldly gain do us? Observe, in Matthew and Mark 
the dreadful issue is a man’s “ losing his own soul,” here it is losing ‘himself ;” 
which plainly intimates that our souls are ourselves; animus cujusque is est 
| quisque,— the soul is the man ;’ and it is well or ill with us, according as it is 

well or ill with our souls. If they perish for ever under the weight of their 
own guilt and corruption, it is certain we are undone; the body cannot be 
happy, if the soul be miserable, in the other world; but the soul may be happy 
though the body be greatly afflicted and oppressed, in this world. If aman be 
himself cast away, 7 Gjuwteis,—‘ if he be damaged;’ or if he be punished; st 
mulctetur,— if he have a mulet’ put upon his soul by the righteous sentence 
of Christ, whose cause and interest he has treacherously deserted; if it be 
| adjudged a forfeiture of all his blessedness, and the forfeiture be taken, where 

is his gain ?_what is his hope? 

Thirdly. We must therefore never be ashamed of Christ and his Gospel, nor 
| of any disgrace or reproach that we may undergo for our faithful adherence to 
him and it. For, ver. 26, “ whosoever shall be ashamed of me, and of my words 
| of him shall the Son of man be ashamed,” and justly. When the service anc 
honour of Christ called for his testimony and agency, he denied them, because 
| the interest of Christ was a despised interest, and every where spoken against; 
| and therefore he can expect no other but that in the great day, when his case 
calls for Christ’s appearance on his behalf, Christ will be ashamed to own such 
| a cowardly, worldly, sneaking spirit, and will say, ‘He is none of mine, he 
| belongs not tome.’ As Christ had, so his cause has, a state of humiliation and 
of exaltation ; they, and they only, that are willing to suffer with it when it 
suiters, shall reign with it when it reigns: but those that cannot find in their 
hearts to share with it in its disgrace, and to say, ‘If this be to be vile, I will be 
yet more vile,’ it is certain they shall have no share with it in its triumphs. 

Observe here, how Christ, to support himself and his followers under present 
disgraces, speaks magnificently of the lustre of his second coming, in prospect 
of which he “endured the cross, despising the shame.” 1. “He shall come in 
his own glory.” This was not mentioned in Matthew and Mark. He shall come 
in the glory of the Mediator; all that glory which the Father restored to him 
which he had with God before the worlds were; which he had deposited and 
put in pledge as it were, for the accomplishing of his undertaking, and de- 
manded up again, when he had gone through it: “ Now, O Father, glorify thou 
me,” Jno. xvii. 4, 5. He shall come in all that glory which the Father conferred 
upon him when he set him at his own right hand, and gave him to be head 
oyer all things to the church; in all the glory that is due to him, as the assertor 
of the glory of God, and the author of the glory of all the saints. This is his 
own glory. 2. He shall come in his Father’s glory; the Father will judge the 
world by him, having committed all judgment to him, and therefore will 
publicly own him in the judgment, as “the brightness of his glory, and the 
express image of his person.” 3. He shall come in the glory of the holy 
angels; they shall all attend him, and minister to him, and add every thing 
they can to the lustre of his appearance. What a figure will the blessed 
Jesus make in that day! Did we believe it, we would never be ashamed of 
him or his words now. 

Lastly. To encourage them in suffering for him, he assures them that the 
kingdom of God would now shortly be set up, notwithstanding the great 
opposition that was made to it, ver. 27. Though the second coming of the Son 
of man is at a great distance, the kingdom of God shall come in its power in the 
present age, while some here present are alive. ‘Chey saw the kingdom of 
God when the Spirit was poured out, when the Gospel was preached to all the 
world, and nations brought to Christ by it; they saw the kingdom of God 
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‘Now sce what an advantage you have by | 


triumph over the Gentile nations in their conversion, and over the Jewish 
nation in its destruction. 

28 And it came to pass about an eight days after 
these sayings, he took Peter and John and James, 
and went up into a mountain to pray. 29 And as 
he prayed, the fashion of his countenance was altered, 
and his raiment was white and glistering. 380 And, 


31 Who appeared in glory, and 
spake of his decease which he should accomplish at 


hy they must not yet preach that he | 


n to the right hand of the Father, that he was fully | 


‘Jerusalem. 82 But Peter and they that were with 
|him were heavy with sleep: and when they were 
awake, they saw his glory, and the two men that 
stood with him. 33 And it came to pass, as they 


| departed from him, Peter said unto Jesus, Master, 
good for us to be here: and let us make three 


it 1s 
tabernacles; one for thee, and cne for Moses, and 
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one for Elias: not knowing what he said. 34 While 
he thus spake, there came a cloud, and overshadowed 
them : and they feared as they entered into the cloud. 
35 And there came a voice out of the cloud, saying, 


This is my beloved Son: hear him. 386 And when || 


the voice was past, Jesus was found alone. And 
they kept i close, and told no man in those days 
any of those things which they had seen. 


We have here the story of Christ’s transfiguration, which was designed for 
a specimen of that glory of his in which he will come to judge the world, of 
which he had lately been speaking, and consequently an encouragement to his 
disciples to suffer for him, and never to be ashamed of him. We had this story 
before in Matthew and Mark, and it is well worthy to be repeated to us, and 
reconsidered by us, for the confirmation of our faith in the Lord Jesus, as 
the brightness of his Father’s glory, and the light of the world; for the filling 
of our minds with high and honourable thoughts of him, notwithstanding his 
being clothed with a body; and the giving of us some idea of the glory which 
he entered into at his ascension, and in which he now appears within the veil; 
and the raising and encouraging of our hopes and expectations concerning the 
glory reserved for all believers in the future state. 

First. Here is one circumstance of the story that seems to differ from the 
other two evangelists that related it. They said it was six days after the fore- 
going sayings; Luke saith it was “ about eight days after;” that is, it was that 

y se’nnight, six whole days intervening, and it was the eighth day. Some 
think it was in the night that Christ was transfigured, because the disciples 
were sleepy, as in his agony, and in the night his appearance in splendour 
would be the more illustrious; and if in the night, the computation of the time 
would be the more doubtful and uncertain; probably in the night, between 
the seventh and eighth day, and so about eight days. ; 

Secondly. Here are divers circumstances added and explained, which are 
very material. 

1. We are here told, that Christ had this honour put upon him when he was 
praying: “He went up into the mountain to pray,” as he frequently did, 
ver, 28; and as he prayed he was transfigured; when Christ humbled himself 
to pray, he was thus exalted. He knew before that this was designed for him 
at this time, and therefore seeks it by prayer. Christ himself must sue out the 
favours that were purposed for him and promised to him: “ Ask of me, and I 
will give thee,” Ps. ii. 8. And thus he intended to put an honour upon the 
duty of prayer, and to recommend it tous. It is a transfiguring, transforming 
duty; if our hearts be elevated and enlarged in it, so as in it to behold the 
glory of the Lord, we shall be “changed into the same image, from glory to 
glory,” 2 Cor. iii. 18. By prayer we fetch in that wisdom, and grace, and Joy, 
which make the face to shine. 

2. Luke doth not use the word transfigured, petanoppwHOn, which Matthew and 
Mark used, perhaps because it had been used so much in the pagan theology, 
but makes use of a phrase equivalent, 70 etdos tov mpocwrou Etepov, ‘the fashion of 
~ his countenance was another thing from what it had been;’ his face shone far 
beyond what Moses’ did when he came down from the mount; and “his rai- 
ment was white and glistering;” it was éfactpartwy, a word used only here; 
‘bright like lightning ;’ so that he seemed to be arrayed all with light, to 
“cover himself with light as with a garment.” 

3. It was said in Matthew and Mark, that Moses and Elias appeared to them; 
here it is said, they “appeared in glory;” to teach us that saints departed are 
in glory; are ina glorious state; they shine in glory; he being in glory, they 
“appeared with him in glory,” as all the saints shall shortly do. 

4. Weare here told what was the subject of the discourse between Christ 
and the two great prophets of the Old Testament; “‘they spake of his decease, 
which he should accomplish at Jerusalem,” Aeyov tiv €Eodov airov,— his exodus,’ 
his departure; that is, his death. Ist. The death of Christ is here called his 
exit, his going out, his leaving the world. Moses and Elias spoke of it to 
him under that notion, to reconcile him to it, and to make the foresight of it 
the more easy to his human nature. The death of the saints is their exodus, 
their departure out of the Egypt of this world, their release out of a house of 
bondage. Some think the ascension of Christ is included here in his departure ; 
for the departure of Israel out of Egypt was a departure in triumph; so was 
his, when he went from earth to heaven. 2nd. This departure of his he must 
accomplish, for thus it was determined, the matter was immutably fixed in the 
counsel of God, and could not be altered. 3rd. He must accomplish it at Jeru- 
salem, though his residence was mostly in Galilee; for his most spiteful 
enemies were at Jerusalem, and there the Sanhedrim sat, that took upon them 
hy at of prophets, 4th. Moses and Elias spake of this, to intimate that the 
sufferings of Christ, and his entrance into his glory, was what Moses and the 
prophets had spoken of : see ch. xxiv. 26, 27; 1 Pet.i. 11. 5th. Our Lord Jesus, 
even in his transfiguration, was willing to enter into a discourse concerning 
his death and sufferings; to teach us that meditations on death, as it is our 
departure out of this world to another, are neyer unseasonable, but in a 
special manner seasonable when at any time we are adyanced, lest we should 
be lifted up above measure. In our greatest glories on earth, let us remember 
that here “ we have no continuing city.” 

5. We are here told, which _we were not before, that the disciples ‘were 
heavy with sleep,” ver. 32. When the vision first began, Peter and James 
and John were drowsy, and inclined to sleep: either it was late, or they were 
weary, or had been disturbed in their rest the night before; or perhaps a 
charming, composing air, or some sweet, melodious sounds which disposed 
them to soft and gentle slumbers, were a preface to the vision; or perhaps it 
was owing to a sinful carelessness ; when Christ was at prayer with them, they 
did not regard his prayer as they should have done; and to punish them for 
that, they were left to sleep on now, when he began to be transfigured, and so 
slipped an opportunity of seeing how that work of wonder was wrought. 
These three were now asleep, when Christ was in his glory, as afterwards 
they were, when he was in his agony; see the weakness and frailty of human 
nature, even in the best, and what need they have of the grace of God. 
Nothing could be more affecting to these disciples, one would think, than the 
glories and the agonies of their Master, and both in the highest degree, and 
yet neither the one nor the other would serve to keep them awake. What 
need have we to pray to God for quickening grace, to make us not only alive, 
but lively! Yet that they might be competent witnesses of this sign from 
heaven, to those that demanded one, after a while they recovered themselves 
and became perfectly awake; and then they took an exact view of all those 
glories, so that they were able to ere particular account, as we find one of 
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ee doth, of all that passed when they “ were with Christ in the holy mount,” 
DP ete te Lic 

6. It is here observed, that it was when Moses and Elias were now about to 
depart, that Peter said, “ Lord, it is good to be here: let us make three taber- 
nacles.” Thus many times we are not sensible of the worth of our mercies till 
we are about to lose them; nor covet and court their continuance till they are 
upon the departure. Peter said this, “not knowing what he said.” Those 
know not what they say, that talk of making tabernacles on earth for glorified 
saints in heaven, who have better mansions in the temple there, and long to 
return to them. 

7. It is here added concerning the cloud that overshadowed them, that “they 
feared as they entered into the cloud.” The cloud was a token of God’s more 
peculiar presence; it was in a cloud that God of old took possession of the 
tabernacle and temple, and when the cloud covered the tabernacle, Moses was 
not able to enter, #2. xl.34,35; and when it filled the temple, the priests could 
not stand to minister by reason of it, 2 Chr. v. 14; such a cloud was this; and 
then no wonder the disciples were afraid to enter into it. But never let any 
be afraid to enter into a cloud with Jesus Christ, for he will be sure to bring 
them safe through it. ; 

8. Ihe voice which came from heaven is here, and in Mark, related not so 
fully as in Matthew : “ This is my beloved Son, hear him.” Though these words 
“in whom 1 am well pleased,” which we have both in Matthew and Peter, are 
not expressed, they are implied in that, “this is my beloved Son;” for whom 
he loves, and in whom he is well pleased, comes all to one; “we are accepted 
in the beloved.” 

Lastly. he apostles are here said to have kept this vision private ; they 
“told no man in those days ;” reserving the discovery of it for another oppor- 
tunity, when the evidences of Christ’s being the Son of God were completed 
in the pouring out of the Spirit, and that doctrine was to be published to all 
the world. As there is a time to speak, so there is a time to keep silence. 
Every thing is beautiful and useful in its season. 


37 And it came to pass, that on the next. day, 
when they were come down from the hill, much 
people met him. 38 And, behold, a man of the 
company cried out, saying, Master, I beseech thee, 
look upon my son: for he is mine only child. 39 
And, lo, a spirit taketh him, and he suddenly crieth 
out; and it teareth him that he foameth again, and 
bruising him hardly departeth from him. 40 And 
I besought thy disciples to cast him out; and they 
could not. 41 And Jesus answering said, O faith- 
less and perverse generation, how long shall I be 
with you, and suffer you? Bring thy son hither. 
42 And as he was yet a coming, the devil threw him 


5 
down, and tare him. And Jesus rebuked the un- 


clean spirit, and healed the child, and delivered him 
again to his father. 


This passage of story in Matthew and Mark follows immediately upon that 
of Christ’s transfiguration, and his discourse with his disciples after it; but 
here it is said to be “‘on the next day, as they were coming down from the 
hill;” which confirms the conjecture that Christ was transfigured in the 
night; and it should seem, though they did not make tabernacles, as Peter 
proposed, yet they found some shelter to repose themselves in all night, for 
it was not till next day that they came down from the hill; and then he found 
things in some disorder among his sag ee! though not so bad as Moses did 
when he came down from the mount. When wise and good men are in their 
beloved retirements, they would do well to consider whether they are not 
wanted in their public stations. In this story here, observe, 

First. How forward the hg oe were to receive Christ at his return to 
them; though he had been but a little while absent, “much people met him,” 
as at other times much people followed him; for so it was foretold concerning 
him, that “‘to him should the gathering of the people be.” 

Secondly. How importunate the father of the lunatic child was with Christ, 
for help for him, ver. 38: “I beseech thee, look upon my son,” that is his 
request, and it isa very modest one; one compassionate look from Christ is 
enough to set every thing to rights. Let us bring ourselves and our children 
to Christ to be looked upon. His pleais, ‘he is mine only child.” They that 
have many children may balance their affliction in one with their comfort in 
the rest; yet if it be an only child that is a grief, the affliction in that may be 
balanced with the love of God in giving his only begotten Son for us. 

Thirdly. How deplorable the case of the child was, ver. 39: he was under 
the power of an evil spirit, that took him; and diseases of that nature are 
more frightful than such as arise merely from natural causes; when the fit 
seized him, without any warning given, he suddenly cried out, and many a 
time his shrieks had pierced the heart of his tender father. This malicious 
spirit tare him, and bruised him, and departed not from him, but with great. 
difficulty, and a deadly gripe at parting. O the afflictions of the afflicted in 
this world! And what mischief doth Satan do, where he gets possession! But 
dee they that have access to Christ. 

ourthly. How defective the disciples were in their faith. Though Christ 
had given them power over unclean spirits, yet they could not cast out this 
evil spirit, ver. 40. Either they distrusted the power they were to fetch in 
strength from, or the commission given to them, or did not exert themselves 
in prayer as they ought; for this Christ reproved them: “ O faithless and per- 
verse generation.” Dr. Clark understands this as spoken to his disciples; 
‘will ye be yet so faithless and full of distrust, that ye cannot execute the com- 
mission I have given you?’ ; ‘ - 

Fifthly. How effectual the eure was which Christ wrought upon this child 
ver. 42. Christ can do that for us which his disciples cannot. “Jesus rebuke: 
the unclean spirit,’ then when he raged most. ‘The devil “threw the child 
down and tare him,” distorted him, so as if he would have pulled him to pieces ; 
but one word from Christ ‘ healed the child,” and made good the damage the 
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devil had done him. And it is here added, that he “ delivered him again to his 
father.” Note, When our children are recovered from sickness, we must 
receive them as delivered to us again, receive them as life from the dead, and 
as when we first received them, It is comfortable to receive them from the 
hand of Christ, to see him delivering them to us again: ‘ Here, take this child 
and be thankful; take it, and bring it up for me, for thou hast it again from me; 
take it, and do not set thy heart too much upon it.” With such cautions as 
these parents should receive their children from Christ’s hands, and then with 
comfort put them again into his hands. 


43 And they were all amazed at the mighty 

ower of God. But while they wondered every one 
at all things which Jesus did, he said unto his dis- 
ciples, 44 Let these sayings sink down into your 
ears: for the Son of man shall be delivered into the 
hands of men. 45 But they understood not this 
saying, and it was hid from them, that they per- 
ceived it not: and they feared to ask him of that 
saying. 46 Then there arose a reasoning among 
them, which of them should be greatest. 47 And 
Jesus, perceiving the thought of their heart, took 
a child, and set him by him, 48 And said unto 
them, Whosoever shall receive this child in my 
name receiveth me: and whosoever shall receive me 
receiveth him that sent me: for he that is least 
among you all, the same shall be great. 49 And 
John answered and said, Master, we saw one casting 
out devils in thy name; and we forbad him, because 
he followeth not with us. 50 And Jesus said unto 
him, Forbid Aim not: for he that is not against us 


is for us. 

We may observe here, 

First. The impression which Christ's miracles made upon ail that beheld them, 
ver, 43; “‘ they were all amazed at the mighty power of God,” which they could 
not but see in all the miracles Christ wrought. Note, The works of God’s 
almighty power are amazing, especially those that were wrought by the hand 
of the Lord Jesus; for he is the power of God, and his name is Wonderful. 
Their wonder was universal,—“ they wondered every one;” and so were the 
causes of it,—“they wondered at all things which Jesus dia 3’ all his actions 
had something uncommon and surprising in them. 

Secondly. The notice Christ gave to his disciples of his approaching suffer- 
ings ; “the Son of man shall be delivered into the hands of men,” wicked men, 
men of the worst character; they shall be permitted to abuse him at their 
pleasure. That is here implied which is expressed by the other evangelists, 
‘they shall kill him.” But that which is peculiar here is, 

1. Lhe connexion of this with what goes next before, of the admiration with 
which the people were struck, at beholding of Christ’s miracles, ver. 43. While 
they all wondered at all things which Jesus did, he said this to his disciples. 
They had a fond conceit of his temporal kingdom, and that he should reign, 
and they with him, in secular pomp and power; and now they thought this 
mighty power of his would easily effect the thing, and his interest gained by 
his miracles in the people would contribute to it; and therefore Christ, who 
knew what was in their hearts, takes this occasion to tell them again, what he 
told them before, that he was so far from having men delivered into his hands, 
that he must “be delivered into the hands of men;” so far from living in 
honour, that he must die in disgrace; and all his miracles, and the interest he 
has by them gained in the hearts of the people, will not be able to prevent it. 

2. The solemn preface with which it is introduced: ‘‘ Let these sayings sink 
down into your ears;” that is, ‘take special notice of what I say, and mix 
faith with it; let not the notions you have of the temporal kingdom of the 
Messiah stop your ears against it, nor make you unwilling to believe it. Admit 
what Il say, and submit to it.’ ‘Let it sink down into your hearts ;’ so the 
Syriac and Arabic read it. The word of Christ doth us no good unless we let 
it sink down into our heads and hearts. 

3. The unaccountable stupidity of the disciples, with reference to this pre- 
diction of Christ’s sufferings. It was said in Mark, “ they understood not that 
saying ;” it was plain enough; but they would not understand it in the literal 
sense, because it agreed not with their notions ; and they could not understand 
it in any other, “and were afraid to ask him,” lest they should be undeceived 
and awakened out of their pleasing dream; but it is here added, that “it was 


hid from them, that they perceived it not,” through the weakness of faith and | 


the power of prejudice. We cannot think it was in mercy hid from them, lest 
they should be swallowed up with overmuch sorrow at the prospect of it; but 
that it was a paradox, because they made it so to themselves. 

Thirdly. The rebuke Christ gave to his disciples for their disputing among 
themselves which should be greatest, yer. 46—48. This passage we had before, 
and, the more is the pity, shall meet with the like again. Observe here, 

1. That ambition of honour, and strife for peneh only and precedency, is a 
sin that doth most easily beset the disciples of our Lord Jesus, for which they 
deserve to be severely rebuked; and it flows from corruptions which they are 
highly concerned to subdue and mortify, ver. 46. They that expect to be great 
in this world commonly aim high, and nothing will serve them short of being 
greatest, which exposeth them to a great deal of temptation and trouble, which 
they are safe from that are content to be little, to be least, to be less than the 
Jeast. 

2, That Jesus Christ is perfectly acquainted with the thoughts and intents 
of our hearts, ver. 47; he perceived their thoughts; they are words to him, 
and whispers, loud cries. It is a good reason why we should keep up a strict 
government of our thoughts, because ie takes a strict cognizance of them. 
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3. That Christ will have his disciples to aim at that honour that is to be ob- 
tained by a quiet and condescending humility, and not at that which is to be 
obtained by a restless and aspiring ambition. Christ “took a child and set him 
by him,” ver. 47; for he always expressed a tenderness and kindness for little 
children; and he proposed this child to them for an example. Ist. Let them be 
of the aaret of this child,—humble, and quiet, and easy to itself ; let them not 
affect worldly pomp, or grandeur, or high titles, but be as dead to them as this 
child; let them bear no more malice to their rivals and competitors than 
this child did; let them be willing to be the least, if that would contribute any 
thing to their usefulness, to stoop to the meanest office whereby they might do 
good. 2nd. Let them assure themselves that this was the way to preferment, 
for this would recommend them to the esteem of their brethren; they that 
loved Christ would therefore receive them in his name, because they did most 
resemble him; and they would likewise recommend themselves to his favour; 
for Christ would take the kindnesses done to them as done to himself: * Who- 
soever shall receive one such child,” a preacher of the Gospel that is of such 
a disposition as this, he placeth his respects aright, and receiveth me; and who- 
soever receiveth me,” in such a minister, “receiveth him that sent me.” And 
what greater honour can any man attain to in this world, than to be received 
by men as amessenger of God and Christ, and to have God and Christ own 
themselves received and welcomed in him? ‘This honour have all the humble 
disciples of Jesus Christ; and thus they shall be truly great that are least 
among them. 

Fourthly, The rebuke Christ gave to his disciples for discouraging one that 
honoured him, and served him, but was not of their communion; not only not 
one of the twelve, or one of the seventy, but not one of those that ever associate 
with them, or attend on them; but upon occasional hearing of Christ believed 
in him, and made use of his name with faith and prayer, in a serious manner, 
for the casting out of devils. Now, 

1. This man they rebuked and restrained; they would not let him pray and 
preach, though it was to the honour of Christ, though it did good to men, and 
weakened Satan’s kingdom, because he did not follow Christ with them; he 
separated from their church, was not ordained as they were, paid them no 
respect, nor gave them the right hand of fellowship. Now if ever any society 
of Christians in this world had reason to silence those that were not of their 
communion, the twelve disciples at this time had ; and yet, 

2. Jesus Christ chid them for what they did, and warned them not to do the 
like again, nor any that profess to be the successors of the apostles; ‘ Forbid 
him not,” ver. 50; but rather encourage him, for he is carrying on the same 
design that you are, though, for reasons best known to himself, he doth not 
follow with you; and he will meet you in the same end, though he do not 
accompany you in the same way. You do well to do as you do; but it doth 
not therefore follow that he doth ill to do as he doth, and that you do well to 
put him under an interdict, for “he that is not against us is for us,” and there- 
tore ought to be countenanced by us. We need not lose any of our friends, 
while we have so few, and so many enemies. Those may be found faithful 
followers of Christ,and as such may be accepted of him, though they do not 
follow with us: see Mar. ix. 38, 39. O what.a great deal of mischief to the 
church, even from those that boast of relation to Christ, and pretend to envy 
for his sake, would be prevented, if this passage of story were but duly 
considered. 


51 And it came to pass, when the time was come 
that he should be received up, he stedfastly set his 


face to go to Jerusalem, 52 And sent messengers 


before his face: and they went, and entered into a 


village of the Samaritans, to make ready for him. 


53 And they did not receive him, because his face 


was as though he would go to Jerusalem. 54 And 


when his disciples James and John saw this, they 
said, Lord, wilt thou that we command fire to come 
down from heaven, and consume them, even as Elias 
did? 55 But he turned, and rebuked them, and 
said, Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of. 
56 For the Son of man is not come to destroy men’s 
lives, but to save them. And they went to another 
village. 


This passage of story we haye not in any other of the evangelists, and it 
seems to come in here, for the sake of its affinity with that next before, for in 
this also Christ rebuked his disciples, because they envied for his sake; there, 
under colour of zeal for Christ, they were for silencing and restraining 
separatists; here, under the same colour, they were for putting infidels to 
death; and as for that, so for this also, Christ reprimanded them; for a 
spirit of bigotry and persecution is directly contrary to the spirit of Christ 
and Christianity. Observe here, ; ; 

First. The readiness and resolution of ourLord Jesus in proseeuting his great 
undertaking for our redemption and salyation. Of this we have an instance, 
ver. 51; “when the time was come that he should be received up, he sted- 
fastly set his face to go to Jerusalem.” Observe, 

1. There was a time fixed for the sufferings and death of our Lord Jesus, and 
he knew well enough when it was, and had a clear and certain foresight of it, 
and yet was so far from keeping out of the way, that then he appeared most 
publicly of all, and was most busy, knowing that his time was short. 

2. When he saw his death and sufferings approaching, he looked through 
them, and beyond them, to the glory that should follow; he looked upon it as 
the time when he should be “received up into glory,” 1 Tim. iii. 16, received 
up into the highest heavens, to be enthroned there. Moses and Elias spoke of 
his death as his departure out of this world, which made it not formidable; but 
he went farther, and looked upon it as his translation to a better world, which 
made it very desirable. 1 good Christians may frame to themselves the 
same notion of death, and may call it their being received up, to be with Christ 
where he is; and when the time of their being received up is at hand, let them 
lift up their heads, knowing that their redemption draws nigh. | 

3, On this prospect of the joy set before him, “he stedfastly set his face to go to 
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Jerusalem,” the place where he was to suffer and die. Te was fully determined |) ‘ 
| yet to learn, though you have been so long learning, what the spirit of Christ 


to go, and would not be dissuaded. He went directly to Jerusalem, because 


there now his business lay, and he did not go about to other towns, or fetch || 


a compass, which if he had done, as commouly he did, he might have avoided 
going through Samaria. 
he knew the things which should befal him there. He did not fail, nor was dis- 
couraged, but set his face as a flint, knowing that he should be not only justi- 
fied, but glorified, Jsa. 1. 7; not only not run down, but received up. How 
should this shame us for, and shame us out of, our backwardness to do and 
suffer for Christ: we draw back, and turn our faces another way from his 
service who stedfastly set his face against all opposition to go through with 
the work of our salvation. hi 

Secondly. The rudeness of the Samaritans in a certain village, not named, nor 
deserving to be so, who would not receive him, nor suffer him to bait in their 
town, though his way lay through it. Observe here, 


1. How civil he was to them: ‘the sent messengers before his face,” some of | 


his disciples, that went to take up lodgings, and to know whether he might 


have leave to accommodate himself and his company among them; for he would | 


not come to give offence; or if they took any umbrage at the number of his 
followers. He sent some “to make ready for him,” not for state, but con- 
yenience, and that his coming might be no surprise. 


2. How uncivil they were to him, ver. 53: they did not receive him, would || 


not suffer him to come into their village, but ordered their watch to keep him 
out. He would have paid for all he bespoke, and been a generous guest 
among them; would have done them good, and preached the Gospel to them, 
as he had done some time ago to another city of the Samaritans, Jno. iv. 41. 
He would have been, if tliey pleased, the greatest blessing that ever came to 
their village, and yet they forbade him entrance. Such treatment his Gospel 
and ministers have often met with. Now thereason was, “ because his face 
was as though he would go to Jerusalem:” they observed by his motions that 
he was steering his course that way. The great controversy between the Jews 
and the Samaritans was about the place of worship, whether Jerusalem or mount 
Gerizim near Sychar; see Jno. iy. 20; and so hot was the controversy between 
them, that “the Jews would have no dealings with the Samaritans,” nor 
they with them, Jno. iv. 9. Yet we may suppose they did not deny other Jews 
lodgings among them; no, not when they went up to the feasts; for if that had 
been their constant practice, Christ would not have attempted it; and it would 


have been a great way about for some of the Galileans to go to Jerusalem any | 
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other way but through Samaria. But they were particularly incensed against 
Christ, who was a celebrated teacher, for owning and adhering to the temple 
at Jerusalem, when the priests of that temple were such bitter enemies to 
him, which they hoped would have driven him to come and worship at their 
temple, and bring that into reputation; but when they saw he would go for- 
ward to Jerusalem notwithstanding this, they would not shew him the 
common civility which probably they used formerly to shew him in his 
journey thither. / 4 

Thirdly. The resentment which James and John had of this affront, ver. 54. 
When these two heard this message brought, they were all in a flame pre- 
sently, and nothing will serve them but Sodom’s doom upon this village ; 
‘Lord, say they, ‘give us leave to command fire to come down from heaven, 
not to frighten them only, but ‘to consume them.’ Here indeed they shewed, 

1. A great confidence in the power they had received from Jesus Christ; 
thongh this had not been particularly mentioned in their commission, yet they 
could with a word’s speaking fetch fire from heaven; 6éAes eimwuev,— wilt 
thou that we speak the word,’ and the thing will be done. 

2. A great zeal for the honour of their Master; they took it very heinously 
that he who did good wherever he came, and found hearty welcome, should be 
denied the liberty of the road by a parcel of paltry Samaritans; they could not 
think of it without indignation that their Master should be thus slighted. 

3. A submission, notwithstanding, to their Master’s good will and pleasure ; 
they will not offer to do such a thing, unless Christ give leave; ‘ Wilt thou that 
we do it?’ 

4. A regard to the examples of the prophets that were before them; it is 
doing “as Elias did;” they would not have thought of such a thing, if Elijah 
had not done it upon the soldiers that came to take him, once and again, 
2 Kin. i. 10,12; they thought this precedent would be their warrant; so apt 
are we to misapply the examples of good men, and to think to justify ourselves 
by them in the irregular liberties we give ourselves, when the case is not 

yarallel, 

: But though there was something well in what they said, yet there was much 
more amiss. Ist. This was not the first time, by a great many, that our Lord 
Jesus had been in like manner affronted; witness the Nazarenes thrusting him 
out of their city, and the Gadarenes desiring him to depart out of their coast, 
and yet he never called for any judgment upon them, but patiently put up the 
injury. 2nd. hese were Samaritans, from whom better was not to be expected ; 
and perhaps they had heard that Christ had forbidden his disciples to enter 
juto any of the cities of the Samaritans, Mat. x. 5; and therefore it was not so 
bad in them as in others, that knew more of Christ, and had received so many 
favours from him. 3rd. Perhaps it was only some few of the town that knew 
any thing of the matter, or that sent that rude message to him; while, for 
aught they knew, there were many in the town who, if they had heard of 
Christ’s being so near them, would have gone to meet him, and welcomed him. 
And must the whole town be laid in ashes for the wickedness of afew? Will 
they have the righteous destroyed with the wicked? 4th. Their Master had 
never yet upon any oceasion called for fre from heaven; nay, he had refused 
to give the Pharisees any sign from heaven when they demanded it, Mat. xvi. 1,2; 
and why should they think to introduce it? James and John were the two dis- 
ciples whom Christ had called “ Boanerges, sons of thunder,” Mar. ili. 17; and 
will not that serve them, but they must be sons of lightning too? 5th. The ex- 
ample of Elias did not reach the case. Elijah was sent to display the terrors 
of the law, and to give proof of that, and to witness as a bold reprover against 
the idolatries and wickednesses of the court of Ahab; and it was agreeable 
enough to him to have his commission thus proved; but it is a dispensation of 
grace that is now to be introduced, to which such a terrible display of Divine 
justice will not be at all agreeable. Archbishop ‘Tillotson suggests that their 
being now near Samaria, where Elijah called for fire from heaven, that might 
help to put it in their heads; perhaps at the very place; but though the place 
was the same, the times were altered. 

Fourthly. Whe reproof he gave to James and John for their fiery, furious zeal, 
ver. 55. “He turned” with a just displeasure, ver. 55, “and rebuked them ;” for 
as many as he loyes he rebukes and chastens, particularly for what they do 
that is irregular and unbecoming them under the colour of zeal for him. 

1. He shews them in particular their mistake : * Ye know not what manner 
of spirit ye are of,” thatis, 1st. Ye are not aware what an evil spirit and dis- 
position you are of; how much there is of pride and passion and personal 
revenge coyered under this pretence of zeal for your Master. Note, There 
may be much corruption lurking—nay, and stirring too—in the hearts of good 
people, and they themselves not be pennitilg of it, 2nd, Ye do not consider 


He went cheerfully and courageously thither, though | 


_ to “bless them that curse you,” and to call for grace from heaven, not 


|| his way. 
|| of the way of it, rather than to contend with it. If some be very rude, instead 


AED 


what a good spirit, directly contrary to this, ye should be of. Surely you are 


Have you not been taught to “love your enemies,” and 
fire from 
heaven, uponthem? You know not how contrary your disposition herein is to 
that se 4 it was the design of the Gospel you should be delivered into. You 
are not now under the dispensation of bondage, and terror, and death, but 
under the dispensation of love, and liberty, and grace, which was ushered in 


and Christianity is. 


| with a proclamation of “ peace on earth,” and “good will towards men,” to 


which you ought to accommodate yourselves, and not by such imprecations 
as these oppose yourselves. 

2. He shews them the general design and tendency of his religion, ver. 56: 
“The Son of man is not” himself “ come,’ and therefore doth not send you 
abroad, “to destroy men’s lives, but to save them.” He designed to propagate 
his holy religion by love and sweetness, and every thing that is inviting and 
endearing, not by fire and sword, and blood and slaughter; by miracles of heal- 
ing, not by plagues and miracles of destruction, as Israel was brought out of 
Egypt. Christ came to slay all enmities, not to foster them. Those are cer- 
tainly destitute of the spirit of the Gospel that are for anathematizing and 
rooting out by violence and persecution all that are not of their mind and way, 
that cannot in conscience say as they say, and do as they do. Christ came not 
only to save men’s souls, but to save their lives too: witness the many miracles 
he wrought for the healing of diseases that would otherwise have been mortal. 
By which, and a thousand other instances of beneficence, it appears that 
Christ would have his disciples do good to all, to the utmost of their power, 
but hurt to none; to draw men into his church with the cords of a man, an 
the bands of love, but not think to drive men into it with a rod of violence, or 


| the scourge of the tongue. 


Fifthly. His retreat from this village. Christ would not only not punish 
them for their rudeness, but would not insist upon his right of travelling the 
road, which was as free to him as to other his neighbours; would not attempt 
to force his way, but quietly and peaceably “went to another village,” where 
they were not'so stingy and bigoted, and there refreshed himself and went on 
i Note, When a stream of opposition is strong, it is wisdom to get out 


of revenging it, we should try whether others will not be more civil. 

57 And it came to pass, that, as they went in the 
way, a certain man said unto him, Lord, I will follow 
thee whithersoever thou goest. 58 And Jesus said 
unto him, Foxes have holes, and birds of the air have 
nests ; but the Son of man hath not where to la 
his head. 659 And he said unto another, Follow me. 
But he said, Lord, suffer me first to go and bury 
my father. 60 Jesus said unto him, Let the dead 
bury their dead: but go thou and preach the king- 


dom of God. 61 And another also said, Lord, 
I will follow thee; but let me first 


go bid them 
farewell, which are at home at my house. 62 And 
Jesus said unto him, No man, having put his hand 
to the plough, and looking back, is fit for the 

: ; mT 
kingdom of God. 

We have here an account of three several persons that offered themselves 
to follow Christ, and the answers that Christ gave to each of them; the two 
former we had an account of, Mat. xix. 21. 

First. Here is one that is extremely forward to follow Christ immediately; 
but seems to have been too rash, and hasty, and inconsiderate, and not to have 
sitten down and counted the cost. 

1. He makes Christ a very large promise, ver. 57; “as they went in the 
way,” going up to Jerusalem, where it was expected Christ would first appear 
in his glory, one said to him, “ Lord, I will follow thee whithersoever thou 
goest.” ‘This must be the resolution of all that will be found Christ’s disciples 
indeed; they “follow the Lamb whithersoever he goes,” Fev. xiv. 4, though it 
be through fire and water, to prisons and deaths. 

2. Christ giyes him a necessary caution, not to promise himself great things 
in the world in following him; but on the contrary to count upon poverty 
and meanness, for “the Son of man hath not where to lay his head.” 

We may look upon this, Ist. As setting forth the very low condition that 
our Lord Jesus was in in this world. He not only wanted the delights and 
ornaments that great princes use to have, but even such accommodations for 
mere necessity as the foxes have, and the birds of the air. See what a depth 
of poverty our Lord Jesus submitted to for us, to increase the worth and 
merit of his satisfaction, and to purchase for us a larger allowance of grace, 
“that we through his poverty might be rich,” 2 Cor. viii. 8, 9. He that made 
all, did not make a dwelling-place for himself, not a house of his own to put 
his head in, but what he was beholden to others for. He here calls himself the 
Son of man, a son of Adam, partaker of flesh and blood. He glories in his 
condescension towards us, not only to the meanness of our nature, but to the 
meanest condition in that nature, to testify his love to us, and to teach us a 
holy contempt of the world, and of great things in it; and a continual regard 
to another world. Christ was thus poor to sanctify and sweeten poverty to 
his people; the apostles had no certain dwelling-place, 1 Cor. iv. 11: which 
they might the better bear, when they knew their Master had not: see 
2 Sam.xi.11. We may well be content to fare as Christ did. 

2nd. As proposing this to the consideration of those who intend to be his 
disciples. If we mean to follow Christ, we must lay aside the thoughts of 
great things in the world, and not reckon upon making any thing more than 
heaven of our religion, as we must resolve not to take up with any thing less. 
Let us not go about to compound the profession of Christianity with secular 
advantages ; Christ has put them asunder, let not us think of joining them 
together. On the contrary, we must expect to enter into the kingdom of heaven 
through many tribulations, must deny ourselves and take up our eross, Christ 
tells this man what he must count upon if he followed him—to lie cold and 
uneasy, to fare hard, and liye in contempt; if he could not submit to that, let 
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him not pretend to follow Christ. This word sent him back, for aught appears}; 
but it will be no discouragement to any that know what there is in Christ and 
heaven to set in the scale against this. ; 

Secondly. Here is another that seems resolved to follow Christ, but he begs 
a day, ver. 59. To this man Christ first gave the call; he said to him,“ Follow 
me.” He that proposed the thing of himself, fled off when he heard of the 
difficulties that attended it; but this man, to whom Christ gave a call, though 
he hesitated at first, yet as it should seem afterwards yielded: so true was that 
of Christ, ‘‘ You have not chosen me, but I have chosen you,” Jno. xv. 16. “It 
is not of him that willeth and of him that runneth,” as that forward spark in 
the foregoing verses, “but of God that sheweth mercy,” that gives the call, and 
makes it effectual, as to this man here. Observe, 

1. The excuse he made: “ Lord, suffer me first to go and bury my father.” 
*T have an aged father at home, who cannot live long, and will need me while 
he doth live; let me go and attend on him till he is dead, and I have performed 
my last office of love to him, and then I will do any thing.’ We may here see 
three temptations by which we are in danger of being drawn and kept from 
following Christ; which therefore we should guard against: Ist. We are 
tempted to rest in a discipleship at large, in which we may be at a loose end, 
and not to come close pe BE up yourselves to be strict and constant. 2nd. 
We are tempted to defer the doing of that which we know to be our duty, and 
to put it off to some other time. When we have got clear of such a care and 
difficulty, when we have despatched such a business, raised an estate to such 
a pitch, then we will begin to think of being religious ; and so we are cozened 
of all our time, by being cozened of the present time. 3rd. We are tempted to 
think that our duty to our relations will excuse us from our duty to Christ. It 
isa plausible excuse indeed, ‘ Let me go bury my father, let me take care of 
my family, and provide for my children, and then I will think of serving Christ ;’ 
heccas the kingdom of God, and the righteousness thereof, must be sought 
and minded in the first place. i 

2. Christ’s answer to it, ver. 60: “Let the dead bury their dead.” Suppose, 
which is not likely, that there were none but the dead to bury their dead, or 
none but those that are themselves aged and dying, who are as good as dead, 
and fit for no other service, yet thou hast other work to do, * Go thou and 
preach the kingdom of God.” Not that Christ would have his followers or his 
ministers to be unnatural; our religion teaches us to be kind and good in every 
relation, to shew piety at home, and to requite our parents; but we must not 
make these offices an excuse from our duty to God. If the nearest and dearest 
relation we have in the world stand in our way to keep us from Christ, it is 
necessary we have a zeal that will make us forget father and mother, as Leyi 
did, Deu. xxxiii. 9. This disciple was called to be a minister, and therefore 
must not entangle himself with the affairs of this world, 2 Zim. ii. 4. And it is 
arule, that whenever Christ calls to any duty, we must not consult with flesh 
and blood, Gal. i. 15, 16. No excuses must be admitted against a present 
obedience to the call of Christ. 

Thirdly. Here is another that is willing to follow Christ, but he must have 
a little time to talk with his friends about it. Observe, 

1. His request for a dispensation, ver. 61: he said, ‘ Lord, I will follow thee,” 
I design no other, Iam determined to do it, “ but let me first go bid them fare- 
well that are at home.” ‘Lhis seemed reasonable; it was what Elisha desired 
when Elijah called him, “ Let me kiss my father and my mother ;” and it was 
allowed him: but the ministry of the Gospel is preferable, and the service of it 
more urgent than that of the prophets, and therefore here it would not be 
allowed. Suffer me, arorafacGa: rots eis oikov wov,—‘ let me go and set in order my 
household affairs, and give direction concerning them; so some understand it. 
Now that which was amiss in this is, lst. That he looked upon his following 
Christ as a melancholy, troublesome, dangerous thing; it was to him as if he 
were going to die; and therefore he must take dear leave of all his friends, never 
to see them again, or never with any comfort ; whereas, in following Christ, he 
might be more a comfort and blessing to them than if he had continued with 
them. 2nd. That he seemed to haye his worldly concerns more upon his heart 
than he ought to have, and than would consist with a close attendance to his 
duty as a follower of Christ. He seemed to hanker after his relations and 
family concerns, and he could not part easily and cleverly from them, but they 
stuck tohim. It may be he had bidden them farewell once; but loath to depart 
bids oft farewell; and therefore he must bid them farewell once more, for they 
“are at home, at my house.” 3rd. That he was willing to enter into a tempta- 
tion from his purpose of following Christ. To go bid them farewell that were 
at home at his house, would be to expose himself to the strongest solicitations 
imaginable to alter his resolution, for they would all be against it, and would 
beg and pray that he would not leave them. Now it was presumption in him 
to thrust himself intosuchatemptation. ‘Those that resolve to walk with their 
Maker, and follow their Redeemer, must resolve that they will not so much as 
parley with their tempter. 

2. The rebuke which Christ gave him for this request; ver. 62, “ No man, 
having put his hand to the plough,” and designing to make good work of his 
lial » will look back, or look 
is plough, and the ground he ploughs is not fit to be sown; so thou, if thou 
hadst designed to follow me, and to reap the advantages of those that do so, if 
thou lookest back to a worldly life again, and hankerest after that, if thou 
lookest back as Lot’s wife did to Sodom, which seems to be alluded to here, 
“thou art not fit for the kingdom of God.” Ist. Thou art not soil fit to receive 
the good seed of the kingdom of God, if thou art thus ploughed by halves, and 
not gone through with. 2nd. Thou art not a sower fit to scatter the good seed 
of the kingdom, if thou canst hold the plough no better, Ploughing is in order 
to sowing. As those are not fit to be sown with Divine comforts whose fallow 

ound is not first broken up, so those are not fit to be employed in sowing that 

now not how to break up the fallow ground, but when they have laid their 
hand to the plough, upon every occasion look back, and think of quitting it. 
Note, Those who begin with the work of God must resolve to go on with it, or 
they will make nothing of it. Looking back inclines to drawing back, and 
drawing back is to perdition. ‘Those are not fit for heaven who, having set 
their faces heavenward, face about; but he, and he only, that endures to the 
eud shall be saved. 


CHAPTER X. 


In this chapter we have, I. The ample commission which Christ gave to the seventy dis- 
ciples to preach the Gospel, and to confirm it by miracles; and the full instructions he 
gave them how to manage themselves in the execution of their commissions, and great 
encouragements therein, ver. 1—6. II. The reports which the seventy disciples made to 
their Master of the success of their negotiation, and his discourse thereupon, ver. 17—24. 
III. Christ’s discourse with a lawyer concerning the way to heaven, and the instruc- 
tions Christ gave him, by a parable, to look upon every one as his neighbour whom he 
had occasion to shew kindness to, or receive kindness frum, ver. 25—37. 1V. Christ's 
entertainment at Martha’s house, the reproof he gave to her for her care about the 
world, and his commendation of Mary rae care about her soul, ver, 38—42, 
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| FTER these things the Lord 


appointed other seventy also, 
and sent them two and two 
before his face into every city 
and place, whither he him- 
self would come. 2 There- 
fore said he unto them, The 
harvest truly is great, but 
the labourers are few: pray 
ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he would 
send forth labourers into his harvest. 3 Go your 
ways: behold, I send you forth as lambs among 
wolves. 4 Carry neither purse, nor scrip, nor shoes : 
and salute no man by the way. 5 And into whatso- 
ever house ye enter, first say, Peace de to this house. 
6 And if the son of peace be there, your peace shall 


rest upon it: ifnot, it shall turn to youagain. 7 And 


in the same house remain, eating and drinking such 
things as they give: for the labourer is worthy of his 
Go not from house to house. 8 And into 
whatsoever city ye enter, and they receive you, cat 
such things as are set before you: 9 And heal the 
sick that are therein, and say unto them, The king- 
dom of God is come nigh unto you. 10 But into 
whatsoever city ye enter, and they receive you net, 
go your ways out into the streets of the same, and 
say, 11 Even the very dust of your city, which 


'cleaveth on us, we do wipe off against you: notwith- 


standing be ye sure of this, that the kingdom of God 
12 But I say unto you, 
that it shall be more tolerable in that day for Sodom, 
than for that city. 13 Woe unto thee, Chorazin! 
woe unto thee, Lethsaida! for if the mighty works 
had been done in Tyre and Sidon, which have been 
done in you, they had a great while ago repented, 
sitting in sackcloth and ashes. 14 But it shall be 
more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the judgment, 
than for you. 15 And thou, Capernaum, which art 
exalted to heaven, shalt be thrust down to hell. 
16 He that heareth you heareth me; and he that 
despiseth you despiseth me; and he that despiseth 
me despiseth him that sent me. 


We have here the sending forth of seventy disciples, two and two, into divers 
parts of the country, to preach the Gospel, and to work miracles in those places 
which Christ himself designed to visit, to make way for his entertainment. 
This is not taken notice of by the other evangelists; but the instructions here 
given them are much the same with those given to the twelve. Observe, 

I. Their number: they were seventy. As in the choice of twelve apostles 
Christ had an eye to the twelve patriarchs, the twelve tribes, and the twelve 
princes of those tribes, so here he seems to have an eye to the seventy elders of 
Israel. So many went up with Moses and Aaron to the mount, and “saw the 
glory of the God of Israel,” Hx. xxiv. 1, 9; and.so many were afterwards 
chosen to be assisting to Moses in the government, in order to which the spirit 
of prophecy came upon them, Num. xi. 24, 25. ‘The twelve wells of water, and 
the seventy palm trees that were at Elim, were a figure of the twelve apostles 
and the seventy disciples, #’x. xv. 27. They were seventy elders of the Jews 
that were employed by Ptolemy, king of Egypt, in turning the Old Testament 
into Greek, whose translation is thence called the Septuagint. The great San- 
hedrim consisted of this number. Now, 

First. We are glad to find that Christ had so many followers fit to be sent 
forth. His labour was not altogether in vain, though he met with much opposi- 
tion. Note, Christ’s interest is a growing interest, and his followers, like Israel 
in Egypt, though afflicted, shall multiply. These seventy, though they did not 
attend him so closely and constantly as the twelve did, yet they were the con- 
stant hearers of his doctrine, and witnesses of his miracles, and believed in him. 
Those three mentioned in the close of the foregoing chapter might have been 
of the seventy, if they would have applied themselves in good earnest to their 


| business. These seventy were those whom Peter speaks of, as the men which 
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companied with us all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and out among 
us,” and were part of the one hundred and twenty there spoken of, Acts i. 15, 21. 
Many of those that were the companions of the apostles, whom we read of in 
the Acts and the £pistles, we may suppose were of these seventy disciples. 

Secondly. We are glad to find there was work for so many ministers—hearers 
for so many preachers. Thus the grain of mustard seed began to grow, and 
the savour of the leaven to diffuse itself in the meal, in order to the leavening 
of the whole. 

Il. Their work and business. He “ sent them two and two,” that they might 
strengthen and encourage one another: if one fall, the other will help to raise 
him up. He sent them, not to all the cities of Israel, as he did the twelve, but 
only “to every city and place whither he himself would come,” ver. 1, as his 
harbingers; and we must suppose, though it be not recorded, that Christ did 
soon after come to all those places whither he now sent them, though he could 
stay but a little while in a place. Two things they were ordered to do, the 
same that Christ did wherever he came: Ist. They must heal the sick, ver. 9; 
heal them in the name of Jesus; which would make people to long to see that 
Jesus, and ready to entertain him whose name was so powerful. 2nd. They 
must publish the approach of the kingdom of God, its approach to them. Tell 
them this, “ The kingdom of God is come nigh to you,” and you now stand fair 
for an admission into it, if you will but look about you. Now is the day of your 
visitation, know and understand it. It is good to be made sensible of our 
advantages and opportunities, that we may lay hold on them. When the king- 
dom of God comes nigh us, it concerns us to go forth to meet it. 

Ill. The instructions he gives them. 

First. They must set out with prayer, ver. 2; and in prayer, Ist. They must 
be duly affected with the necessities of the souls of men, winek ealled for their 
help. They must look about and see how great the harvest was, what abund- 
ance of people there were that wanted to have the Gospel preached to them, 
and were willing to receive it; nay, that had at this time their expectations 
raised of the coming of the Messiah, and of his kingdom. There was corn ready 
to shed and be lost for want of hands to gather it in. Note, Ministers should 
apply themselves to their work under a deep concern for precious souls, look- 
ing upon them as the riches of this world, which ought to be secured for Christ. 
They must likewise be concerned that the labourers were so few. The Jewish 
teachers were indeed many, but they were not labourers; they did not gather 
in souls to God’s kingdom, but to their own interest and party. Note, Those 
that are good ministers themselves wish there were more good ministers, for 
there is work for more. It is common for tradesmen not to care how few there 
are of their own trade; but Christ would have the labourers in his vineyard 
reckon it a matter of complaint when the labourers are few. 2nd. They must 
earnestly desire to receive their mission from God, that he would send them 
forth as “labourers into his harvest,” who is “the Lord of the harvest,” and 
that he would send others forth; for if God send them forth, they may hope 
he will go along with them, and give them success. Let them therefore say 
as the prophet, Zsa. vi. 8, “‘ Here am 1; send me.” It is desirable to receive our 
commission from God, and then we may go on boldly. 

Secondly. They must set out with an expectation of trouble and persecution: 
“ Behold, [ send you forth as lambs among wolves,” but, go your ways, and 
resolve to make the best of it. Your enemies will be as wolves, bloody and 
cruel, and ready to pull you to pieces; in their threatenings and reyvilings they 
will be as howling wolves to terrify you; in their persecutions of you, they will 
be as rayening wolves to tear you. But you must be as lambs, peaceable and 
patient, though made an easy prey of. It would have been very hard thus to 
be sent forth as sheep among wolves, if he had not endued them with his spirit 
and courage. 

Thirdly. They must not encumber themselves with a load of provisions, as if 
they were going a long voyage, but depend upon God and their friends to pro- 
yide what was convenient for them. Carry neither a purse for money, nora 
scrip or knapsack for clothes or victuals, nor new shoes, as before to the twelve, 
ch. ix. 3; and “salute no man by the way.” This command Elisha gave to his 
servant when he sent him to visit the Shunamite’s dead child, 2 Kin. iv. 29. Not 
that Christ would have his ministers to be rude, and morose, and mismannered ; 
but, lst. They must go as men in haste, that had their particular places as- 
signed them where they must deliver their message, and in their way directly 
to those places must not hinder or retard themselves with needless ceremonies 
or comphments. 2nd. They must go as men of business, business that relates 
to another world, which they must be intent in, and intent upon, and therefore 
must not entangle themselves with conversation about secular affairs. A/Zinister 
verbi_es, hoc age,—‘ You are a minister of the Word; attend to your office.’ 
3rd. They must go as serious men, and men in sorrow. It was the custom 
of mourners, in the seven first days of their mourning, not to salute any, 
Job ii. 13. Christ was a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief; and it was 
fit that, by this and other signs, his messengers should resemble him, and like- 
wise shew themselves affected with the calamities of mankind, which they came 
to relieve, and touched with a feeling of them. 

Fourthly. They must shew not only their good will, but God’s good will, to 
a to whom they came, and leave the issue and success to him that knows the 
leart, ver. 5, 6. 

Ist. I'he charge given them was, whatsoever house they entered into, they 
must say, “ Peace be to this house.” Here, Ist. They are supposed to enter 
into private houses, for being not admitted into the synagogues, they were 
forced to preach where they could have liberty. And as their public preaching 
was driven into houses, so thither they carried it: like their Master, wherever 
they visited, they preached from house to house, Acts vy. 42; xx. 20. Christ’s 
church was at first very much a church in the house. 2nd. They are in- 
structed to say, “ Peace be to this house,” to all under this roof, to this family, 
and all that belong to it. ‘Peace be to you, was the common form of saluta- 
tion among the Jews; they must not use it in formality, according to custom, 
to those they meet on the way, because they must use it with solemnity to those 
whose houses they entered into; “salute no man by the way” in compliment, 
but those into whose house ye enter, say to them, ‘Peace be to you,’ with 
seriousness and in reality; for this is intended to be more than a compliment. 
Christ’s ministers go into all the world, to say, in Christ’s name, ‘Peace be 
unto you.” First. We are to propose peace to all; to preach peace by Jesus 
Christ, to proclaim the Gospel of peace, the covenant of peace, “peace on 
earth,” and to invite the children of men to come and take the benefit of it. 
Secondly. We are to pray for peace to all. We must earnestly desire the 
salvation of the souls of those we preach to, and offer up those desires to God 
in prayer; and it may be well to let them know we do thus pray for them, and 
bless them, in the name of the Lord. 


2. The success was different, according to the different disposition of those | 


they preached to and prayed for. According as the inhabitants are sons of peace 
or not, accordingly our peace will, or ill es rest upon the house; rectpitur 
ad modum recipientis,—* the quality of the receiver determines the nature of the 
reception.’ Ist. You will meet with some that are the sons of peace, that by 
the operations of the Divine grace, pursuant to the designations of the Divine 
counsel, are ready to admit the Word — the Gospel in the light and love of it, 
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and have their hearts made as soft wax to receive the impressions of it. Those 
are qualified to receive the comforts of the Gospel in whom there is a good 
work of grace wrought; and as to those, your peace shall find them out, and 
rest upon them; your prayers for them shall be heard, the promises of the 
Gospel shall be confirmed to them, the privileges of it conferred on them, and 
the fruit of both shall remain and continue with them; a good part, that shall 
not be taken away. 2nd. You will meet with others that are no ways disposed 
to hear or heed your message ; whole houses that have not one son of peace in 
them, Now it is certain our peace shall not come upon them; they have no 
part or lot in the matter; the blessing that rests upon the sons of peace shall 
never come upon the sons of Belial ; nor can any expect the blessings of the cove- 
nant that’ will not come under the bonds of it. But it shall return to us again; 
that is, we shall have the comfort of having done our duty to God, and dis. 
charged our trust. Our prayers, like David’s, shall return into our own bosom 
Ps, xxxy. 13, and we shall have commission to go on in the work. Our peace 
shall return to us again, not only to be enjoyed by ourselves, but to be commu- 
nicated to others, to the next we meet with, them that are sons of peace. 

Fifthly. They must receive the kindnesses of those that did entertain them, 

and bid them welcome, ver. 7,8. ‘Those that receive the Gospel will receive 
you that preach it, and give youentertainment. You must not think to raise 
estates, but you may depend upon a subsistence; and, 1. Be not shy; do not 
suspect your welcome, nor be afraid of being troublesome, but “ eat and drink” 
heartily “‘ such things as they give ;” for whatever kindness they shew you, it is 
but a small return for the kindness you do them, in bringing the pe | tidings 
of peace. You well deserve it, for ‘the labourer is worthy of his hire;” the 
labourer in the work of the ministry is so, if he be indeed a Ghote and it is 
not an act of charity, but of justice, in them who are taught in the Word to 
communicate to them that teach them. 2. Be not nice and curious in your diet ; 
“eat and drink such things as they give,” ver. 7; “such things as are set before 
you,” ver. 8. Be thankful for plain food, and do not find fault though it be not 
dressed according to art. It ill becomes Christ’s disciples to be desirous of 
dainties. As he has not tied them up to the Pharisees’ superstitious fasts, so 
he has not allowed them the luxurious feasts of the epicures. Probably Christ 
here refers to the traditions of the elders about their meat, which were so many 
that those who observed them were extremely critical, you could hardly set a 
dish of meat before them but there was some scruple or other concerning it; 
but Christ would not have them to regard those things, but eat what was given 
them, “asking no question for conscience sake.” 
_ Sixthly. They must denounce the judgments of God against those who re- 
jected them and their message. If you enter into a city, and they do not receive 
you, if there be none there disposed to hearken to your doctrine, leave them, 
ver. 10. If they will not give you welcome into their houses, do you give them 
warning in their streets; he orders them to do, as ch. ix. 5, he had ordered the 
apostles to do,—say to them, not with rage, or scorn, or resentment, but with 
compassion to their poor perishing souls, and a holy dread of the ruin which 
they are bringing upon themselves, “ Even the dust of your city, which cleayeth 
on us, we do wipe off against you,” ver. 11; from them do not receive any kind- 
nesses at all; be not beholden to them: it cost that prophet of the Lord dear 
who accepted a meal’s meat with a prophet in Bethel, 1 Kin. xiii. 21, 22. ‘Tell 
them you will not carry away with you the dust of their city ; let them take it 
to themselves, for dust they are. It shall be a witness for Christ's messengers 
that they had been there according to their Master’s order; tender and refusal 
was a discharge of their trust: but it shall be a witness against the recusants, 
that they would not give Christ’s messengers any entertainment, no, not so 
much as water to wash their feet with, but they were forced to wipe off the 
dust. But tell them plainly, and bid them be sure of it, “the kingdom of God 
is come nigh unto you.” ere is a fair offer made you; if you have not the 
benefit of it, it is your own fault. The Gospel is brought to your doors; if you 
shut your doors against it, your blood is upon your own head. Now “the 
kingdom of God is come nigh to you;” if you will not come up to it, and come 
into it, your sin will be inexcusable, and your condemnation intolerable. Note, 
The fairer offers we have of grace and lite by Christ, the more we shall haye to 
answer for another day, if we slight these offers. ‘It shall be more tolerable 
for Sodom, than for that city,” ver. 12. The Sodomites indeed rejected the 
warning given them by Lot; but rejecting the Gospel is a more heinous crime, 
and will be punished accordingly in that day; he means the day of judgment 
yer. 14; but ealls it, by way of emphasis, that day, because it is the last and 
great day, the day when we must account for all the days of time, and have our 
state determined for the days of eternity. 

Upon this occasion the evangelist repeats, 

1. The particular doom of those cities wherein most of Christ’s mighty works 
were done, which we had Mat. xi. 21, &e. Chorazin, and Bethsaida, and 
Capernaum, all bordering upon the sea of Galilee, where Christ was most con- 
yersant, are the places here mentioned. Ist. They enjoyed greater privileges ; 
Christ’s mighty works were done in them, and they were all gracious work: 
works of mercy. They were hereby exalted to heaven ; not only dignified an 
honoured, but put into a fair way of being happy; they were brought as near 
heaven as external means could bring them. 2nd. God’s design in favouring 
them thus was to bring them to repentance and reformation of life; to sit in 
sackcloth and ashes, both in humiliation for the sins they had committed, and 
in humility, and a meek subjection to God’s government. 3rd. Their frustrat- 
ing this design, and their receiving the grace of God therein in vain; it is im- 
plied that they repented not, they were not wrought upon by all the miracles 
of Christ to think the better of him, or the worse of sin. They did not bring 
forth fruits agreeable to the advantages they enjoyed. 4th. There was reason 
to think, morally speaking, that if Christ had gone to Tyre and Sidon, Gentile 
cities, and had preached the same doctrine to them, and wrought the same 
miracles among them, that he did in these cities of Israel, they would have 
repented long ago, so speedy would their repentance have been, and that in 
sackcloth and ashes, so deep would it have been. Now to understand the 
wisdom of God, in giving the means of grace to those who would not improve 
them, and denying them to those that would, we must wait for the great day of 
discovery. 5th. ‘The doom of those who thus received the grace of God in vain 
will be very fearful; they that were thus exalted, not making use of their ele- 
vation, will be thrust down to hell, thrust down with disgrace and dishonour : 
they will thrust in to get into heaven, in the crowd of professors, but in vain; 
they shall be thrust down, to their everlasting grief and disappointment, into 
the lowest hell, and hell will be hell indeed to them. 6th. In the day of judg- 
ment Tyre and Sidon will fare better, and it will be more tolerable for them 
than for these cities. 

2. The general rule which Christ would go by, as to those to whom he sent 
his ministers; he will reckon himself treated according as they treated his 
ministers, ver. 16. What is done to the ambassador is done as it were to the 
prince that sends him. Ist. “He that heareth you,” and regardeth what you 
say, “ heareth me,” and therein doth me honour. But, 2nd.“ He that despisetn 
you” doth in effect despise me, and shall be reckoned with as haying put an 
affront upon me; nay, he “despiseth Him that sent me.” Note, Those 


| contemn the Christian religion do in effect put a slight upon natural religion, 
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which it is perfective of. And they who despise the faithful ministers of 
Christ, who, though they do not hate and persecute them, yet think meanly 
of them, look scornfully upon them, and turn their backs upon their ministry, 
will be reckoned with as despisers of God and Christ. 


17 And the seventy returned again with joy, 
saying, Lord, even the devils are subject unto us 
through thy name. 18 And he said unto them, I 
beheld Satan as lightning fall from heaven. 19 Be- 
hold, I give unto you power to tread on serpents and 
scorpions, and over all the power of the enemy: and 
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nothing shall by any means hurt you. 20 Notwith- 
standing in this rejoice not, that the spirits are sub- 
ject unto you; but rather rejoice, because your names 
are written in heaven. 21 In that hour Jesus re- 
joiced in spirit, and said, I thank thee, O Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth, that thou hast hid these 


things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 


them unto babes: even so, Father; for so it seemed 
good in thy sight. 22 All things are delivered to 
me of my Father: and no man knoweth who the 
Son is, but the Father; and who the Father is, but 
the Son, and he to whom the Son will reveal him. 
23 And he turned him unto his disciples, and said 
privately, Blessed are the eyes which see the things 
that yesee: 24 For I tell you, that many prophets 


and kings have desired to see those things which ye 


see, and have not seen them ; and to hear those things 
which ye hear, and have not heard them. 


Christ sent forth the seventy disciples as he was going up to Jerusalem to 
the feast of the tabernacles, when he went up not openly, but as it were in 
secret, Jno. vii. 10, having sent abroad so great a part of his ordinary retinue : 
and Dr. Lightfoot thinks it was before his return from that feast, and while 
he was yet at Jerusalem or Bethany, which was hard by, (for there he was, 
ver. 38.) that they, or at least some of them, returned to him. Now here we 
are told, 

First. What account they gave him of the success of their expedition, ver. 17; 
they “returned again with joy;” not complaining of the fatigue of their jour- 
neys, or of the opposition and discouragement they met with, but rejoicing in 
their success, especially in casting out unclean spirits: ‘“‘ Lord, even the devils 
are subject unto us through thy name.” ‘Though the healing of the sick only 
was mentioned in their commission, ver. 9, yet no doubt the casting out of devils 
was included; and in this they had wonderful success. 

1. They give Christ the glory of this; it is “through thy name.” Note, All 
our victories over Satan are obtained by power derived from Jesus Christ. We 
must in his name enter the lists with our spiritual enemies, and whatever advan- 
tages we gain, he must have all the praise; if the work be done in his name, 
the honour is due to his name. 

2. They entertain themselves with the comfort of it; they speak of it with 
an air of exultation ; “even the devils,” those potent enemies, “are subject to 
us.” Note, The saints have no greater joy or satisfaction in any of their 
triumphs than in those over Satan. If deyils are subject to us, what can stand 
before us? . 

Secondly. What acceptance they found with him, and how he entertained this 
account. 

1. He confirmed what they said, as agreeing with his own observation, ver. 18. 
“My heart and eye went along with you; I took notice what success you had, 
and “IT saw Satan fall as lightning from heayen.”’ Note, Satan and his king- 
dom fell before the preaching of the Gospel. ‘I see how it is, saith Christ ; ‘as 
yeu get ground, the deyil loseth ground;’ he falls as lightning falls from 
heaven; so suddenly, so irrecoverably, so visibly, that all may, erento it, and 
say, ‘See how Satan’s kingdom totters, see how it tumbles.’ They triumphed 
in the casting of devils out of the bodies of people; but Christ sees and rejoiceth 
in the fall of the devil, from the interest he has in the souls of men, which is 
ealled his power in high places, Hph. vi. 12. He foresees this to be but an 
earnest of what should now be shortly done, and was already begun—the 
destroying of Satan’s kingdom in the world, Be the extirpating of idolatry, and 
the turning of the nations to the faith of Christ. Satan falls from heaven 
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when he falls from the throne in men’s hearts, Acts xxvi. 18. And Christ 
foresaw that the preaching of the Gospel, which would fly like lightning 
through the world, would, wherever it went, pull down Satan’s kingdom : 

Now is the prince of this world cast out.” Some have given another sensé 
of this, as looking back to the fall of the angels, and designed for a caution to 
these disciples, lest their success should puff them up with pride : ‘ I saw angels 
turned into devils by pride; that was the sin for which Satan was cast down 
from heaven, where he had been an angel of light; 1 saw it, and give you an 
intimation of it, lest you, being lifted up with pride, should fall into that con- 
demnation of the devil, who fell by pride, 1 Tim. iii. 6. 

2. He repeated, ratified, and erleneed their commission, ver. 19: “ Behold, E 
five you power to tread on serpents.” Note, To him that hath, and useth well 
what he hath, more shall be given. They had employed their power vigor- 
ously against Satan, and now Christ intrusts them with greater power. Ist. An 
offensive power: “power to tread on serpents and scorpions,” that is, devils, 
malignant spirits, the old serpents: you shall bruise their heads in my name, 
according to the first promise, Gen. iii. 15, Come, set your feet on the necks of 
these enemies; you shall tread upon these lions and adders, wherever you 
meet with them, you shall trample them under foot, Ps. xci. 13. You shall 
tread upon “ all the power of the enemy,” and the kingdom of the Messiah shall 

e every where set up upon the ruins of the devil’s kingdom; as the devils have 
now been subject to you, so they shall still be. 2nd. A defensive power: 

nothing shall by any means hurt you;” not serpents or scorpions, if you 
should be chastised with them, or thrown into prisons or dungeons among 
them; you shall be unhurt by the most venomous creatures, as St. Paul was, 
Acts xxviii. 5, and as is promised, Mat. xvi. 18. If wicked men be as serpents 
to you, and you dwell among those scorpions, as Hze. ii.6, you may despise 
their rage, and tread upon it; it need not disturb you, for they have no power 
against you but what is given them from above; they may hiss, but they can- 
not hurt. You may play upon the hole of the asp, for death itself shall not 
hurt or destroy, Isa. xi. 8,19; xxv. 8. 

3. He directed them to turn their joy into the right channel, ver. 20: “Not- 
withstanding in this rejoice not, that the spirits are subject unto you,” that 
they have been so, and shall be still so. Do not rejoice in this ouly as it is your 
honour, and a confirmation of your mission, and as it sets you a degree above 
other good people; do not rejoice in this only, or in this Shiede, “but rather 
rejoice, because your names are written in heaven,” that is, because you are 
chosen of God to eternal life, and are the children of God through faith. 
Christ, who knew the counsels of God, could tell them that their names were 
written in heaven, for it is the Lamb’s book of life that they are written in. 
All believers are through grace entitled to the inheritance of sons, and have 
received the adoption of sons, and the spirit of adoption, which is the earnest 
of that inheritance, and so are enrolled among his family; now this is matter 
of joy, greater joy than casting out devils. Note, Power to become the children 
of God is to be valued more than a power to work miracles; for we read of 
those who did in Christ’s name cast out devils, as Judas did, and yet will be 
disowned by Christ in the great day; but they whose names are written in 
heaven shall never perish; they are Christ’s sheep, to whom he will give eternal 
life. Saving graces are more to be rejoiced in than spiritual gifts ; holy love is 
a more excellent way than speaking with tongues. 

4. He offered up a solemn thanksgiving to his Father, for employing such 
mean people as his disciples were in such high and honourable services, 
ver. 21,22. This we had before, Mat. xi. 25—27; only here it is prefixed, that 
“in that hour Jesus rejoiced.” Tt was fit particular notice should be taken of 
that hour, because there were so few such, for he was a man of sorrows; in 
that hour he saw Satan fall, and heard of the good success of his ministers; 
“in that hour he rejoiced.” Note, Nothing rejoiceth the heart of the Lord 
Jesus so much as the progress of the Gospel, and its getting ground of Satan, 
by the conversion of souls to Christ. Christ’s joy was a solid, substantial joy, 
an inward joy; “he rejoiced in spirit:” but his joy, like deep waters, made no 
noise; it was joy that a stranger did not intermeddle with. Before he applied 
himself to thank his Father, he stirred up himself to rejoice; for as thankful 
praise is the genuine language of holy joy, so holy joy is the root and spring of 
thankful praise. Two things he gives thanks for: 

Ist. For what was revealed by the Father through the Son, ver. 21: “ I thank 
thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth.” In all our adorations of God, we 
must have an eye to him both as the Maker of heaven and earth, and as the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and in him our Father. Now that which he 
gives thanks for is, First. That the counsels of God concerning man’s recon- 
ciliation to himself were revealed to some of the children of men, who might 
be fit also to teach others; and it is God that by his Son hath spoken these 
things to us, and by his Spirit hath revealed them in us; he hath revealed that 
which had been kept secret from the beginning of the world. Secondly. That 
they were revealed to babes, to those that were of mean parts and capacities, 
whose extraction and education had nothing in it promising, who were but 
children in understanding, till God by his Spirit elevated their faculties, and 
furnished them with this knowledge, and an ability to communicate it. We 
have reason to thank God, not so much for the honour he has hereby put upon 
the babes, as for the honour he has hereby done himselfin perfecting strength out 
of weakness. Zhirdly. That at the same time when he revealed them unto babes 
he hid them from the wise and prudent, the Gentile philosophers, the Jewish 
rabbins. He did not reveal the things of the Gospel to them, nor employ them 
in preaching up his kingdom. ‘Thanks be to God that the apostles were not 
fetched from their schools; for, lst. They would have been apt to mingle 
their notions with the doctrine of Christ, which would have corrupted it, as 
afterwards it proved; for Christianity was much corrupted by the Platonists’ 
philosophy, in the first ages of it, and by the Peripatetic in its latter ages, and 
by the Miieiine teachers at the first planting of it. 2nd. If rabbins and philo- 
sophers had been made apostles, the success of the Gospel would have been 
ascribed to their learning and wit, and the force of their reasonings and elo- 
quence; and therefore they must not be employed, lest they should have taken 
too much to themselves, and others should have attributed too much to them; 
they were passed by for the same reason that Gideon’s army was reduced, 
“the people are yet too many,” Jud. vii. 4. Paul indeed was bred a scholar, 
among the wise and prudent, but he became a babe when he became an apostle, 
and laid aside the “enticing words of man’s wisdom,” forgot them all, and 
made neither show nor use of any other knowledge but that of Christ and him 
crucified, 1 Cor. ii. 2,4. Mourthly. That God herein acted in it by way of sove- 
reignty; “even so, Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight.” If God gives 
his grace and the knowledge of his Son to some that are less likely, and do not 
give it to others, who we would think better able to deliver it with advantage, 
this must satisfy —so it pleaseth God, whose thoughts are infinitely above ours. 
He chooseth to intrust the dispensing of his Gospel in the hands of those who 
with a Divine energy will give it the setting on, rather than in theirs who with 
human art will give it the setting off. : 

2nd. For what was secret between the Father and the Son, ver. 22. _ First. 
The vast confidence that the Father puts in the Son: ‘f All things are delivered 
to me of my Father;” all wisdom and knowledge; all power and authority ; 
all that grace and comfort which is intended for the chosen remnant; it is all 
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im i st be derived. He is the great trustee that manageth all the 
pelle oe God's kingdom. Secondly. The good understanding that there is 
between the Father and the Son, and their mutual consciousness, such as no 
creature can be admitted. to; “No man knows who the Son is,” nor what his 
mind is, “but the Father,’ who possessed him in the beginning of his ways, 
before his works of old, Pr. viii. 22; “nor who the Father is, and what his 
counsels are, “ but the Son,” who lay in his bosom from eternity, was by him 
as one brought up with him, and was dail his delight, Pr, viii, 20; “and he to 
whom the Son,” by the Spirit, “ will revea him. The Gospel is the revelation 
of Jesus Christ, and to him we owe all the discoveries made us of the will of 
God for our salvation; and here he speaks of it as that which was a great 
pleasure to himself, and for which he was very thankful to his Father to be so 

rusted. . 
- Wied his disciples how well it was for them that they had these things 
revealed to them, ver. 23, 24. Having addressed himself to his Father, he 
“turned him to his disciples,” designing to make them sensible how much it 
was for their happiness, as well as for the glory and honour of God, that they 
knew the mysteries of meena ces and were employed to lead others into the 
knowledge of them, considering, 

; viet: What a step it is towards something better; though the bare knowledge 
of these things is not saving, yet it puts us in the way of salvation; “ blessed 
are the eyes which see the things which ye see.” God therein blesseth them, 
and, if it be not their own fault, it will be an eternal blessedness to them. 

2nd. What. a step it is above those that went before them, even the greatest 
saints, and those that were most the favourites of heaven; “many prophets 
and righteous men,” so it is Mat, xiii. 17, “many prophets and kings,” so it 
is here, have desired to see and hear those things which you are daily and 
intimately conversant with, and haye not seen and heard them. The honour 
and happiness of the New Testament saints far exceeds that even of the pro- 

hets and kings of the Old Testament, though they also were highly favoured. 
The general ideas which the Old Testament saints had, according to the inti- 
mations given them of the graces and glories of the Messiah’s kingdom, made 
them wish a thousand times that their lot had been reserved for those blessed 
days, and that they might see the substance of those things which they had 
faint shadows of. Note, The consideration of the great advantages which 
we have in the New Testament light, above what they had who lived in 
Old Testament times, should awaken our diligence in the improvement of 
it; for if it do not, it will aggravate our condemnation for the non-improve- 
ment of it. 


25 And, behold, a certain lawyer stood up, and 
tempted him, saying, Master, what shall I do to 
inherit eternal life? 26 He said unto him, What 
is written in the law? how readest thou? 27 And 


he answering said, Thou shalt love the Lord thy | 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and | 
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delivered into the hands of the Lord Jesus; in him all fulness must dwell, and | 
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with all thy strength, and with all thy mind; and 
thy neighbour as thyself. 28 And he said unto 
him, Thou hast answered right: this do, and thou 
shalt live. 29 But he, willing to justify himself, 
said unto Jesus, And who is my neighbour? 30 
And Jesus answering said, A certain man went down 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell among thieves, 
which stripped him of his raiment, and wounded him, 
and departed, leaving him half dead. 31 And by 
chance there came down a certain priest that way : 
and when he saw him, he passed by on the other 
side. 32 And likewise a Levite, when he was at 
the place, came and looked on him, and passed by 
on the other side. 33 But a certain Samaritan, as 
he journeyed, came where he was: and when he saw 
him, he had compassion on him, 34 And went to 
him, and bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and 
wine, and set him on his own beast, and brought him 
to an inn, and took care of him. 385 And on the 
morrow when he departed, he took out two pence, 
and gave them to the host, and said unto him, Take 
care of him; and whatsoever thou spendest more, 
when I come again, I will repay thee. 36 Which 
now of these three, thinkest thou, was neighbour 
unto him that fell among the thieves? 387 And he 
said, He that shewed mercy on him. Then said 
Jesus unto him, Go, and do thou likewise. 
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We have here Christ’s discourse with a lawyer about some points of con- 
science, which we are all concerned to be rightly informed in, and are so here 
from Christ, though the questions were proposed with no good intention. 

I. We are concerned to know what that good is which we should do in this life 
in order to our attaining eternal life. A question to this purpose was proposed 
to our Saviour, by a certain lawyer or scribe, only with a design to try him, not 
with a desire to be instructed by him, ver. 25; the lawyer stood up, and asked 
him, “ Master, what shall I do te inherit eternal life?” If Christ had any thing 
peculiar to prescribe, by this question he would get it out of him, and perhaps 
expose him for it; if not, he would expose his doctrine as needless, since it 
would give no other direction for obtaining happiness than what they had already 
received; or, perhaps he had no malicious design against Christ, as some of the 
scribes had, only he was willing to have a little talk with him, just as people go 
to church to hear what the minister will say. This was a good question, “ What 
shall I do to inherit eternal life?” but it lost all its goodness when it was 
proposed with an ill design, or a very mean one. Note, It is not enough to speak 
of the things of God, and to inquire about them, but we must do it with an 
agreeable concern. If we speak of eternal life, and the way to it, in a careless 
manner, merely as matter of discourse, especially as matter of dispute, we do 
but take the name of God in yain, as the lawyer here did. Now this question 
being started, observe, 

First. How Christ turned him over to the Divine law, and bid him follow the 
direction of that. Though he knew the thoughts and intents of his heart, he 
doth not answer him according to the folly of that, but according to the wisdom 
and goodness of the question he asked. He answered him with a question, 

What is written in the law, how readest thou ?” yer. 26. He came to catechise 
Christ, and to know him; but Christ will catechise him, and make him know 
himself. He talks to him as a lawyer; as one conversant in the law, the studies 
of his profession would inform him; let him practise according to his know- 
ledge, and he should not come short of eternal life. Note, it will be of great 
use to us,in our way to heaven, to consider what is written in the law, and 
what we read there. We must have recourse to our Bibles, to the law, as 
it is now in the hand of Christ, and walk in the way that is shewed us there. 
It is a great mercy that we have the law written, that we have it thereby 
reduced to a certainty, and that bert ba. is capable of spreading the farther 


| and lasting the longer. Having it written, it is our duty to read it, and to read 


it with understanding, and to treasure up what we read, so that when there is 
occasion we may be able to tell what is written in the law, and how we read. 
And to this we must appeal, by this we must try doctrines, and end disputes; 
this must be our oracle, our touchstone, our rule, our guide, what is written in 
sha has how do we read. If there be light in us, it will have regard to this 
ight. 

Secondly. What a good account he gave of the law, of the principal com- 
mandments of the law, which we must bind ourselves to the observance of, if 
we would inherit eternal life. He did not, like a Pharisee, refer himself to the 
tradition of the elders; but, like a good textuary, fastened upon the two first 
and greatest commandments of the law, as those which he thought must be 
most strictly observed in order to the obtaining of eternal life, and which 
included all the rest, ver. 27. 1. We must love God with all our hearts; must 
look upon him as the best of beings in himself, most amiable, and infinitely 

erfect and excellent, as one whom we lie under the greatest obligations to, 

oth in gratitude and interest. We must prize him, and value ourselves by our 
relation to him; must please ourselves in him, and devote ourselves entirely to 
him. Our love in him must be sincere, and hearty, and fervent; it must be a 
superlative love, a love that is as strong as death; but an intelligent love, and 
such as we can give a good account of the grounds and reasons of. It must be 
an entire love; he must have our whole souls, and must be served with all that 
is within us; we must love nothing beside him, but what we love for him, and 
in subordination to him. 2. We must love our neighbours as ourselves, which 
we shall easily do, if, as we ought, we love God better than ourselves. We 
must wish well to all, and ill to none; must do all the good we can in the 
world, and no hurt, and must fix it as arule to ourselves to do to others as we 
would they should do to us; and this is to love our neighbour as ourselves. 

Thirdly. Christ’s approbation of what he said, ver. 28. Though he came to 
tempt him, yet what he said that was good Christ commended; “Thou hast 
answered right.” Christ himself fastened upon those as the two great com- 
mandments of the law, Mat. xxii. 37; both sides agreed in this. Those who do 
well shall have praise of the same; and so should those have that speak well; 
so far is right: but the hardest part of this work yet remains, ‘This do, an 


| thou shalt live;” thou shalt “inherit eternal life.” 
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Fourthly. His care to avoid the conviction, which was now ready to fasten 
upon him. When Christ said, “This do, and thou shalt live,” he began to be 
aware that Christ intended to draw from him an acknowledgment that he had 
not done this, and therefore an inauiry what he should do, and which way he 
should look, to get his sins pardoned; and likewise an acknowledgment that 


he could not do this perfectly, for the future, by any strength of his own, and | 


therefore an inquiry by which way he might fetch in strength to enable him to 
do it: but he was “willing to justify himself,” and therefore cared not for 
carrying on that discourse, but saith, in effect, as another did, Mat. xix. 20, 
® All these things have I kept from my youth up.” Note, Many ask good 
questions with a design rather to justify themselves than to inform themselves; 
rather proudly to shew what is good in them than humbly to see what is bad 
in them. 

Il. We are concerned to know who is our neighbour; whom, by the second 
great commandment, we are obliged to love. And thisis another of this lawyer’s 
queries, which he started only that he might drop the former, lest Christ should 
have forced him, in the prosecution of it, to condemn himself, when he was 
resolved to justify himself. As to loving God he was willing to say no more of 
it; but, as to his neighbour, he was sure there he had come up to the rule, for 
he had always been very kind and respectful to all about him. Now observe, 

First. What was the corrupt notion of the Jewish teachers in this matter, 
Dr. Lightfoot quotes their own words to this purpose; ‘where he saith, ** Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour ;” he excepts all Gentiles, for they are not our neigh- 
bours, but these only that are of our own nation and religion ; they would 
not put an Israelite to death for killing a Gentile, for he was not his neighbour. 
Indeed they say they ought not to kill a Gentile that they were not at war with; 
but if they saw a Gentile in danger of death, they thought themselves under no 
obligation to help to save his life. Such wicked inferences did they draw from 
that holy covenant of peculiarity which God had distinguished them by; and 
by abusing it thus, they had forfeited it; and God justly took the forfeiture, 
and transferred covenant favours to the Gentile world, to whom they brutishly 
denied common fayours. 

Secondly. How Christ corrected this inhuman notion, and shewed, by a 
parable, that whoever we have need to receive kindness from, and find ready 
to shew us the kindness we need, we cannot but look upon as our neighbour ; 
and therefore ought to look upon all those as such who need our kindness, an 
to shew them kindness accordingly, though they be not of our own nation and 
religion. Now observe, 

1. The parable itself; which represents to us a poor Jew, in distressed 
circumstances, succoured and relieved by a good Samaritan. Let us see here, 

Ist. How he was abused by his enemies; the honest man was travelling 

eaceably upon his lawful occasions, in the road, and it was a great road, that 
eads from Jerusalem to Jericho, ver. 30. The mentioning of those places inti- 
mates that it was matter of fact, and not a parable, and probably it happened 
lately, just as it is here related. The occurrences of Providence would yield 
us many good instructions, if we would carefully observe and improve them; 
and would be equivalent to parables framed on purpose for instruction, and be 
more affecting. This poor man “fell among thieves.” Whether they were 
Arabians, Rapparees, that lived by spoil, or some profligate wretches of his own 
nation, or some of the Roman soldiers, who, notwithstanding the strict discipline 
of their army, did this villany, doth not appear; but they were very barbarous; 
they not only took his money, but stripped him of his clothes; and that he 
might not be able to pursue them, or only to gratify a cruel disposition, (for 
otherwise what profit was there in his blood?) they wounded him, and left 
him half dead, ready to die of his wounds. We may here conceive a just 
indignation at highwaymen, that have divested themselves of all humanity, and 
are as natural brute beasts, beasts of prey, made to be taken and destroyed ; 
and at the same time we cannot but think with compassion on those that fall 
into the hands of such wicked and unreasonable men, and be ready, when it is 
in our power, to help them. And what reason have we to thank God for our 
preservation from perils by robbers! 

2nd. How he was slighted by those that should have been his friends, who 
were not only men of his own nation and religion, but one a priest, and the 
other a Levite, men of a public character and station; nay, they were men of 
professed sanctity, whose offices obliged them to tenderness and compassion, 
fleb. v. 2; who ought to teach others their duty in such a case as this, which 
was to deliver them that were drawn unto death; yet they would not them- 
selves doit. Dr. Lightfoot tells us that many of the courses of the priests had 
their residence in Jericho, and from thence came up to Jerusalem, when it was 
their turn to officiate there, and so back again, which occasioned abundance 
of passing and repassing of priests that way, and Levites, their attendants : 
they came this way, and saw the poor wounded man; it is likely heard his 
groans; and could not but perceive that if he were not helped, he must 
quickly perish. The Levite not only saw him, but “ came and looked on him,” 
ver. 32; but they “ passed by on the other side ;” when they saw his case, they 
got as far off him as ever they could, as if they would have had a pretence to 
say, ‘Behold, we knew it not.’? It is sad when those who should be examples 
of charity are prodigies of cruelty, and when those who should, by displaying 
the mercies of God, open the bowels of others’ compassion, shut up their own. 

3rd. How he was succoured and relieved by a stranger; a certain Samaritan, 
of that nation which, of all other, the Jews despised and detested, and would 
have no dealings with: this man had some humanityin him, ver. 33. The priest 
had his‘heart hardened against one of his own people; but the Samaritan had 
his opened towards one of another people; “ when he saw him, he had com- 
passion on him,” and never took into consideration what country he was of : 
though he was a Jew, he was a man, and a man in misery, and he has learned to 
honour all men. He knows not how soon this poor man’s case may be his own, 
and therefore pities him, as he himself would desire and expect to be pitied in 
the likecase. That so great love should be found in a Samaritan, was perhaps 
thought as that great faith which Christ admired in a Roman, in a woman of 
Canaan; but really was not so, for pity is the work of a man, but faith is the 
work of Divine grace. . 

The compassion of this Samaritan was not an idle compassion; he did not 
think it enough to say, Be healed, be helped, Jas. ii. 16; but when he drew out 
his soul, he reached forth his hand also to this poor needy creature, Jsa. lvili. 7,10; 
Pr. xxxi. 20. See how friendly this good Samaritan was. Jirst. He went to 
the poor man, whom the priest and Levite kept at a distance from; he inquired, 
no doubt, how he came into this deplorable condition, and condoled him. 
Secondly. He did the surgeon’s part, for want of a better; he “bound up his 
wounds,” making use of his own linen, it is likely, for that purpose ; and poured 
in oil and wine,” which perhaps he had with him; wine to wash the wound 
and oil to mollify it, and close it up. He did all he could to ease the pain, an 

revent the peril of his wounds, as one whose heart bled with them. Thirdly. 
He “set him on his own beast,” and went on foot himself, and “brought him 
to an inn.” Anda great mercy it is to have inns upon the eo where we may 
be furnished for our money with all conveniences for food and rest. Perhaps 
the Samaritan, if he had not met with this hindrance, would have got that 
night to his journey’s end; but, in compassion to that poor man, he takes up 
short at aninn. Some think the priest and Levite pretend they could not stay 
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to help the poor man, because they were in haste to go and attend the temple 
service at Jerusalem. We suppose this Samaritan went upon business; but he 
understood that both his own business and God’s sacrifice too must give place 
to such an act of mercy as this. Fourthly. He “took care of him” in the inn: 
got him to bed, had food for him that was proper, and due attendance, and it 
may be, prayed withhim. Nay, Fifthly. Asif he had been his own child, or 
one he was obliged to look after, when he left him next morning, he left money 
with the landlord to be laid out for his use, and passed his word for what he 
should spend more. Two pence of their money was about fifteen pence of ours 
which, according to the rate of things then, would go a great way; however, 
here it was an earnest of content to the full of all demands. Now all this was 
kind and generous, and as much as one could have expected from a friend or a 
brother ; and yet here it is done by a stranger and foreigner. 
_ Now this parable is applicable to another urpose than that for which it was 
intended; and doth excellently set forth Me kindness and love of God our 
Saviour towards sinful, miserable man. We were like this poor distressed 
traveller : Satan, our enemy, had robbed us, stripped us, wounded us; such is 
the mischief that sin hath done us; we are by nature more than half dead 
twice dead in trespasses and sins ; utterly unable to help ourselves, for we were 
without strength. The law of Moses, like the priest and Levite, the ministers 
of that law, looks upon us, but has no compassion on us, gives us no relief ; it 
passes by on the other side, as having neither pity nor power to help us. But 
then comes the blessed Jesus, that good Samaritan, (and they said of him by 
way of reproach, he is a Samaritan,) he has compassion on us: he binds up our 
bleeding wounds, Ps. exlvii. 3; Zsa. 1xi. 1; pours in, not oil and wine, but that 
which is infinitely more precious, his own blood; he takes care of us, and bids 
us put all the expenses of our cure upon his account; and all this though he 
was none of us, till he was pleased by his voluntary condescension to make 
himself so, but infinitely above us. This magnifies the riches of his love and 
obligeth us all to say, ‘How much are we indebted, and what shall we render »” 
be une pea ditiog or ppp iauon of the berets. : 
Ist. The truth contained in it is extorted from the lawyer’s own m 4 
Now tell me, saith Christ, “ which of these three was nEABGGe to here 
fell among thieves,” ver. 36, the priest, the Levite, or the Samaritan ?—which of 
those did the neighbour’s part? ‘To this the lawyer would not answer, as he 
ought to have done, Doubtless the Samaritan was ; but “ He that shewed mercy 
on him ;” doubtless he was a good neighbour to him, and very nei shbourly, 
and he could not but say it was a good work thus to save an honest ew from 
perishing. 
2nd. The duty inferred from it is pressed home upon the lawyer’s own con- 
science ; “Go, and do thou likewise.” The duty of relations is mutual and 
reciprocal; the titles of friends, brethren, neighbours, are, as Grotius here 
speaks, r@v rpds 1, equally binding on both sides; if one side be bound, the other 
cannot be loose, as is agreed in all contracts. If a Samaritan doth well that 
helps a distressed Jew, certainly a Jew doth not well if he do not in like man- 
ner help a distressed Samaritan; petimusque damusque vicissim,—‘ these kind 
offices are to be reciprocated ; and, therefore, Go thou, and do as the Samaritan 
did; whenever occasion offers, shew mercy to those that need thy help, and do 
it freely, and with concern and compassion, though they be not of thy own 
nation, and thy own profession, opinion, and communion in religion. Let 
thy charity be thus extensive before thou boastest of having conformed thyself 
to that great commandment of loving thy neighbour, This lawyer valued him- 
self much upon his learning, and his knowledge of the laws, and in that he 
thought to have puzzled Christ himself; but Christ sends him to school to a 
Samaritan to learn his duty; Go, and do like him. Note, It is the duty of every 
one of us, in our places, and according to our ability, to succour, help, and 
relieve all that are in distress and necessity, and of lawyers particularly ; and 
poe we must study to excel many that are proud of their being priests and 
evites. 


38 Now it came to pass, as they went, that he 
entered into a certain village: and a certain woman 
named Martha received him into her house. 39 And 
she had a sister called Mary, which also sat at Jesus’ 
feet, and heard his word. 40 But Martha was cum- 
bered about much serving, and came to him, and 
said, Lord, dost thou not care that my sister hath 
left me to serve alone? bid her therefore that she 
help me. 41 And Jesus answered and said unto her, 
Martha, Martha, thou art careful and troubled about 
many things: 42 But one thing 18 needful: and 
Mary hath chosen that good part, which shall not be 


taken away from her. 


W: serve in this stor : yon 
First. ‘he eibectatiment ahich Martha gave to Christ and his disciples at 


» house, ver. 38, Observe ‘ 
be Christ’s coming to the village where Martha lived. * As they went,” 
(Christ and his disciples together,) he, and they with him, entered into a certain 
village.” This village was PeLhanys nigh to Jerusalem, whither Christ was 
now going up, and he took this in his way. Bote, Ist. Our Lord Jesus went 
about doing good, Acts x. 38; scattering his benign beams and influences as the 
true light of the world. 2nd. Wherever Christ went, his disciples went oling 
with him. 3rd. Christ honoured the country villages with his presence an 
fayour, and not the great and populous cities only; for as he chose privacy, 
so he countenanced poverty. : “e fi 

2. His reception at Martha’s house; “a certain woman named Martha 
received him into her house,” and bade him welcome, for she was the house - 
keeper. Note, Ist. Our Lord Jesus, when he was here upon earth, was so 

oor that he was necessitated to be beholden to his friends for a subsistence. 
Though he was Sion’s King, he had no house of his own, either in Jerusalem or 
near it. 2nd, There were some that were Christ’s particular friends, whom 
he loved more than other of his friends, and them he visited most sequen 
He loved this family, Jno. xi. 5, and often invited himself to them. Shrist’s 
visits are the tokens of his love, Jno. xiv. 22, 3rd. There were those who kindly 
received Christ into their houses, when he was here upon earth. It is called 
Martha’s house, for probably she was a widow, and was the Sheth ted 
Though it was chargeable to entertain Christ, for he did not come alone, but 
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brought his disciples with him, yet she would not stick at the expense of it. 
Fiow can we spend what we have better than in Christ’s service! Nay, though 
at this time it was grown dangerous to entertain him, especially so near 
Jerusalem, yet she cared not what hazard she ran for his name’s sake; though 
there were many that rejected him, and would not entertain him, yet there was 
one that bade him welcome. Though Christ is every where spoken against, yet 
there is aremnant to whom he is dear, and that are dear to him. 

Secondly. The attendance which Mary, the sister of Martha, gave upon the 
word of Christ, ver. 20. 1. She “heard his word.” It seems our Lord Jesus, as 
soon us he came into Martha’s house, even before entertainment was got for him, 
addressed himself to his great work of preaching the Gospel. He presently 
took the chair with solemnity, for Mary sat to hear him, which intimates that it 
was acontinued discourse. Note, A good sermon is never the worse for being 
preached in a house; and the visits of our friends should be so managed as to 
make them turn to spiritual advantage. Mary having this price put into her 
hands, set herself to improve it, not knowing when she should have such 
another. Since Christ is forward to speak, we should be swift to hear. 2. 
She sat to hear, which notes a close attention ; her mind was composed, and she 
resolyed to abide by it; not to catch a word now and then, but to receive all 
that Christ delivered. She sat at his feet, as scholars at the feet of their 
tutors, when they read their lectures; hence Paul is said to be “ brought up at 
the feet of Gamaliel.” Our sitting at Christ’s feet, when we hear his word, 
signifies a readiness to receive his word, and a submission and entire resigna- 
tion of ourselves to the conduct of it. We must either sit at Christ’s feet, or 
be made his footstool; but if we sit with him at his feet now, we shall sit with 
him on his throne shortly. . : 

Thirdly. The care of Martha about her domestic affairs; “but Martha was 
cumbered about much serving,” ver. 40; and that was the reason why she was 
not where Mary was,—sitting at Christ’s feet to hear his word. She was pro- 
viding for the entertainment of Christ, and those that came with him, Perhaps 
she had no notice before of his coming, and she was unprovided; but was in 
care to have every thing handsome upon this occasion : she had not such guests 
every day; and housekeepers know what care and bustle there must be when 
a great entertainment is to be made. Observe here, 

1. Something commendable, which must not be overlooked. Ist. Here was 
a commendable respect to our Lord Jesus; for we have reason to think it was 
not for ostentation, but purely to testify her good will to him, that she made 
this entertainment. Note, Those who truly love Christ, will think that well 
bestowed that is laid out for his honour. 2nd. Here was a commendable care 
of her household affairs. It appears, by the respects shewed to this family 
among the Jews, Jno. xi. 19, that they were persons of some charity and dis- 
tinction; and yet Martha herself did not think it a disparagement to her to lay 
her hand even to the service of the family, when there was occasion for it. 
Note, It is the duty of those who have the charge of families to look well to 
the ways of their household. The affectation of state, and the love of ease, 
makes many families neglected. ; 

2. Here was something culpable, which we must take notice of too. Ist. 
She was for much serving; her heart was upon it to have a very sumptuous 
and splendid entertainment; great plenty, great variety, and great exactness, 
according to the fashion of the place. She was in care, wept 7oAN}V dcakoviav,— 
‘concerning much attendance.’ Note, It doth not become the disciples of 
Christ to affect much serving —to affect varieties, dainties, and superfluities in 
eating and drinking: what needs much serving, when much less will serve? 
2nd. She was cumbered about it, repre 70, she was just distracted with it. Note 
Whatever cares the providence of God casts upon us, we must not be cumbere 
with them, nor be disquieted and perplexed by them. Care is good, and duty; 
but cumber is sin and folly. 3rd. She was then cumbered about much serving 
when she should have been with her sister, sitting at Christ’s feet, to hear his 
word. Note, Worldly business is then a snare to us, when it hinders us from 
serving God, and getting good to our souls. , 4 ‘ 

Fourthly. The complaint which Martha made to Christ, against her sister 
Mary, for not assisting her upon this occasion in the business of the house, 
ver. 40; “Lord, dost thou not care that my sister,” who is concerned as well as 
I to have things done well, “has left me to serve alone?” therefore dismiss 
her from attending thee, and bid her come help me. Now, 

1. This complaint of Martha’s may be considered as a discovery of her world- 
liness: it was the language of her inordinate care and cumber. She speaks as 
one in a mighty passion with her sister, else she would not have troubled 
Christ with the matter. Note, The inordinacy of worldly cares and pursuits 
is often the occasion of disturbance in families, and of strife and contention 
among relations; and those that are eager upon the world themselves, are apt 
to blame and censure those that are not so too; and while they justify them- 
selves in their worldliness, and judge of others by their serviceableness to them 
in their worldly pursuits, they are ready to condemn those who addict them- 
selves to the exercises of religion, as if they neglected the main chance, as they 
eall it. Martha, being angry at her sister, appealed to Christ, and would have 
him to say she did well to be angry: ‘ Lord, dost thou not care that my sister 
has left me to serve alone?” It should seem as if Christ had sometimes 
expressed himself tenderly concerned for her, and her ease and comfort, and 
would not have her go through so much toil and trouble; and she expected 
he should now bid her sister take her share init. When Martha was caring, 
she must have Mary, and Christ, and all, to care too, or else she is not pleased. 
Note, Those are not always in the right that are most forward to appeal to 
God: we must therefore take heed lest we at any time expect that Christ 
should espouse our unjust and groundless quarrels. The cares he casts upon 
us we may cheerfully cast upon him; but not those which we foolishly draw 
upon ourselves. He will be the patron of the poor and injured, but not of 
the turbulent and injurious. , 

2. It may be considered as a discouragement of Mary’s piety and devotion, 
Her sister should haye commended her for it: should have told her that she 
was in the right; but instead of that, she condemns her as wanting in her duty. 
Note, It is no strange thing for those that are zealous in religion to meet with 
hindrances and discouragements from those that are about them; not only 
with opposition from enemies, but with blame and censure from their friends. 
David's fasting, and his dancing before the ark, were turnéd to his reproach. 

Fifthly. The reproof which Christ gave to Martha for her inordinate care, 
ver. 41; she appealed to him, and he gives judgment against her: “ Martha, 
Martha, thou art careful and troubled about many things,” whereas “ but one 
thing is needful.” 

1, He reproved her, though he was her guest, and her fault was her over- 
solicitude to entertain him, and she expected he should justify her in it; yet 
he publicly checked her for it. Note, “ As many as Christ loves he rebukes 
and chastens.” Even those that are dear to Christ, if any thing be amiss in 
them, shall be sure to hear of it: “‘ Nevertheless I have something against thee.” 

2. When he reproved her, he called her by her name, “ Martha;” for reproofs 
are then most likely to do good when they are particular,—applied to par- 
ticular sey and cases, as Nathan’s to David, “Thou art the man.” He 
repeated her name, “ Martha, Martha ;” he speaks as one in earnest, and deeply 

«concerned for her welfare. Those gree entangled in the cares of this life 
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|| are not easily disentangled: to there we must call again and again, “ O earth, 
|| earth, earth, hear the word of the Lord.” 

3. That which he reproved her for, was her being “ careful, and troubled 
| about many things.” He was not pleased that she should think to please him 
| with arich and splendid entertainment, and with perplexing herself to prepare 
|, it for him; whereas he would teach us, as not to be sensual in using such 

| things, so not to be selfish in being willing others be troubled, no matter 
| who or how many, so we may be gratified. Christ reproves her both for the 
| intenseness of her care, — ‘thou art careful, and troubled,” divided and dis- 
| turbed by thy care,—and for the extensiveness of it, “about many things ;” 
| thou dost grasp at many enjoyments, and so art troubled at many disappoint- 
;ments. Poor Martha, thou hast many things to fret at, and that puts thee 
} out of humour; whereas less ado would serve. Note, Inordinate care and 
trouble about many things in this world is a common fault among Christ’s 
| disciples, and is very displeasing to Christ; and it is that for which they often 
come under the rebukes of Providence. If they fret for no just cause, it is 
just with him to order them something to fret at. 

4. That which aggravated the sin and folly of her care was, that “but one 
thing is needful.” It is a low construction which some put upon this, that 
whereas Martha was in care to provide many dishes of meat, there was occa- 
sion but for one; one would be enough. here is need but of one thing,’ 
‘Evos dé éor xpela, If we take it so, it furnisheth us with a rule of temperance, 
not to affect varieties and dainties, but be content to sit down to one dish of 
meat; to half one, Pr. xxiii. 1—3. It is a forced construction which some of 
the ancients put upon it; but oneness is needful, in opposition to distractions. 
There is need of one heart to attend upon the Word; not divided and hurried 
to and fro, as Martha’s was at this time. But “the one thing needful” is cer- 
tainly meant of that which Mary made her choice,—sitting at Christ’s feet to 
hear, his word; she was troubled about many things, when she should have 
applied herself to one: godliness unites the heart, which the world had divided. 
The many things she was troubled about were needless; while the one thing 
she neglected was needful. Martha’s care and work was good in its proper 
season and place; but now she had something else to do, which was unspeak- 
ably more needful, and therefore should be done first, and most minded. She 
expected Christ to have blamed ee for not doing as she did; but he blamed 
her for not doing as Mary did; and we are sure the judgment of Christ is 
according to truth; and the day will come when Martha will wish she had 
sitten where Mary did. 

Sixthly. Christ’s approbation and commendation of Mary for her serious 
piety; “Mary hath chosen that good part.” Mary said nothing in her own 
defence; but since Martha has appealed to the Master, to him she is willing 
to refer it, and will abide by his award; and here we have it. 

1. She had justly given the preference to that which best deserved it. For 
“one thing is needful;” this one thing that she hath done, to give up herself 
to the conduct of Christ, and receive the law from his mouth. Note, Serious 
godliness is a needful thing; it is the one thing needful; for nothing without 
this will do us any real good in this world, and nothing but this will go with 
us into another world. 

2. She had herein wisely done well for herself. Christ justified Mary against 
her sister’s clamours. However we may be censured and condemned by men 
for our ae and zeal, our Lord Jesus will take our part; ‘but thou shalt 
answer, Lord, for me.’ Let not us, then, condemn the pious zeal of any, lest 
we set Christ against us; never be discouraged if we be censured for our pious 
zeal, for we have Christ for us. Note, Sooner or later Mary’s choice will be 
justified; and all those who make that choice, and abide by it. But this was 
not all; he applanded her for her wisdom; “she hath chosen the good part,” 
for she chose to be with Christ,—to take her part with him; she chose the 
better business, and the better happiness, and took the better way of honour- 
ing Christ, and of pleasing him, by receiving his Word into her heart, than 
Martha did by providing for his entertainment in her house. Note, Ist. A 
part, with Christ is a good part; it is a part for the soul and eternity; the part 
Christ gives to his favourites, Jno. xiii. 8; who are partakers of Christ, 
Heb. iii. 14; and partakers with Christ, Rom. viii.17. 2nd. It is a part that 
shall never be taken away from those that have it. A portion in this life will 
certainly be taken away from us, at the farthest, when we shall be taken away 
from it; but nothing shall separate us from the love of Christ, and our part 
in that love. Men and devils cannot take it away from us; and God and 
Christ will not. 3rd. It is the wisdom and duty of every one of us to choose 
this good part; to choose the service of God for our business, and the favour 
of God for our happiness, and an interest in Christ in order to both. In par- 
ticular cases we must choose that which has a tendency to religion; and reckon 
that best for us that is best for our souls. Mary was at her choice whether 
she would partake with Martha in her care, and get the reputation of a fine 
housekeeper ; or sit at the feet of Christ, and approve herself a zealous dis- 
ciple; and by her choice in this particular, Christ judgeth of her general 
choice, 4th. Those who choose this good part shall not only have what they 
choose, but shall have their choice commended in the great day. 


CHAPTER XI. 


In this chapter, I, Christ teacheth his disciples to pray, and quickens and encourageth 
them to be frequent, and instant, and importunate in prayer, ver. 1—13. II. He fully 
answereth the blasphemous imputation of the Pharisees, who charged him with casting 
out devils by virtue of a compact and confederacy with Beelzebub, the prince of the 
devils; and shews the absurdity and wickedness of it, ver. 14—26. III. He shews the 
honour of obedient disciples to be greater than that of his own mother, ver. 27, 28. 
IV. He upbraids the men of that generation for their infidelity and obstinacy, notwith- 
standing all the means of conviction offered to them, ver. 29—36. V. He severely 
reproved the Pharisees and lawyers for their hypocrisy, pride, and their oppressing of 
the consciences of those that submitted to them; and their hating and persecuting 
those that witnessed against their wickedness, ver, 37—54. 


ND it came to pass, that, as he 
was praying in a certain place, 
when he ceased, one of his dis-— 
ciples said unto him, Lord, teach 
us to pray, as John also taught 
Zhis disciples. 2 And he said 
) unto them, When ye pray, say, 
Our Father which art in heaven, 


J Hallowed be thy name. Thy 
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kingdom come. 
in earth. 3 Give us day by day our daily bread. 
4 And forgive us our sins; for we also forgive every 
one that is indebted to us. And lead us not into 
temptation; but deliver us from evil. 5 And he 
said unto them, Which of you shall have a friend, 
and shall go unto him at midnight, and say unto 


5 
him, Friend, lend me three loaves; 6 For a friend 


of mine in his journey is come to me, and I have 
nothing to set before him? 7 And he from within 
shall answer and say, Trouble me not: the door is 
now shut, and my children are with me in bed; I 
cannot rise and give thee. 8 I say unto you, Though 
he will not rise and give him, because he is his friend, 
yet because of his importunity he will rise and give 
him as many as he needeth. 9 And I say unto 

ou, Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye 
shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto you. 
10 For every one that asketh receiveth; and he 
that seeketh findeth; and to him that knocketh it 
shall be opened. 11 If a son shall ask bread of 
any of you that is a father, will he give him a stone? 
or if he ask a fish, will he for a fish give him a ser- 
pent? 12 Or if he shall ask an egg, will he offer 
him a scorpion? 13 If ye then, being evil, know 
how to give good gifts unto your children: how much 
more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him ? 


Prayer is one of the great laws of natural religion. That man is a brute, is 
a monster, that never prays,—that never gives glory to his Maker, nor feels his 
favour, nor owns his dependence upon him. One great design, therefore, of 
Christianity is to assist us in prayer, to enforce the duty upon us, and to instruct 
us in it, and encourage us to expect advantage by it. Now here, 

First. We find Christ himself ‘ praying in a certain place;” probably where 
he used to pray, ver. 1. As God he was prayed to; as man he prayed; and 
though he were aSon, yet learned he this obedience. This evangelist has taken 
particular notice of Christ’s prayer often, more than other of the evangelists; 
when he was baptized, ch. iii. 21, he was “ praying;” “he withdrew into the 
wilderness and prayed,” ch. v. 16; “he went out into a mountain to pray, and 
continued all night in prayer,” ch. vi. 12; “he was alone praying,” ch. ix. 18. 
And soon after he “ went up into a mountain to pray, and as he prayed he 
was transfigured,” ch. ix. 28, 29; and here “ he was praying ina certain place :” 
thus, like a genuine son of David, he gave himself unto prayer, Ps. cix. 4. 
Whether Christ was now alone praying, and the disciples only knew that he 
was so, or whether he prayed with them, is uncertain: it is most probable 
they were joining with him. 

Secondly. His disciples applied themselves to him for direction in prayer; 
when he was praying they asked, “Lord, teach us to pray.” Note, The gifts 
and graces of others should excite us to covet earnestly the same; their zeal 
should provoke us to a holy imitation and emulation: why should we not do 
as well as they? Observe, They came to him with this request “when he 
ceased ;” for they would not disturb him when he was at prayer; no, not with 
this good motion. “Every thing is beautiful in its season.” “One of his 
disciples,” in the name of the rest, and perhaps by their Be potent, said, 
* Lord, teach us.” Note, Though Christ is apt to teach, yet he will for this 
be pasted of, and his disciples must attend him for instruction. Now, 

1 T 


| 
heir request is, ‘ Lord, teach us to pray;” give us a rule or model by 


which to go in praying, and put words into our mouths. Note, It becomes 
the disciples of Christ to apply themselves to him for instruction in prayer. 
“Lord, teach us to pray,” is itself a good _prayer, and a very needful one, for it 
isa hard thing to pray well; and it is Jesus Christ only that can teach us b 
his Word and Spirit how to pray. ‘Lord, teach me what it is to pray; Lord, 
excite and quicken me to the duty; Lord, direct me what to pray for; Lord, 
give me praying graces, that I may serve God acceptably in prayer ; Lord, teach 
me to pray in proper words; give me amouth and wisdom in prayer, that I 
may speak as [ ought ; teach me what I shall say.’ 

on Their plea is, “as John also taught his disciples.” He took care to instruct 
his disciples in this necessary duty, and we would be taught as they were; for 
we have a better Master than they had. Dr. Lightfoot’s notion of this is, 
that whereas the Jews’ prayers were generally adorations and praises of 
God, and doxologies, John taught his disciples such prayers as were more filled 
up with petitions and requests; for it is said of them that they did dejoas 


mov, —‘make prayers,’ ch. vy. 33. The word signifies such prayers as are pro- | 


perly petitionary. Now, Lord, teach us those, to be added to those benedic- 
tions of the name of God which we have been accustomed to from our 
childhood. And according to this sense, Christ did there teach them a prayer 
consisting wholly of petitions, and even omitting the doxology which had been 
affixed, and the Amen, which was usually said in the eying, of thanks, 
1 Cor. xiv. 16, and in the Psalms is added to dospllh only. This disciple 
needed not to have urged John Baptist’s example : 

teach than ever John pepe was; and particularly taught to pray better than 
John did or could teach his disciples. Bas 


Thy will be done, as in heaven, so | 


hrist was more ready to | 


| 
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| whatsoever. 
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Thirdly. Christ gave them direction; much the same that he had given them 
before in his sermon upon the mount, Mat. vi. 9. We cannot think that they 
had forgot it, but they thought to have had farther and fuller instructions, 
and he did not as yet think fit to give them any; when the Spirit should be 
poured out upon them from on high, they would find all their requests couched 
in these few, and would be able in words of their own to expatiate and enlarge 
upon them. In Matthew he had directed them to pray “after this manner :” 
here, “when ye pray, say;” which intimates that the Lord’s prayer was 
sbeuded to be used both as a form of prayer anda directory. 
ie ea ects some differences between the Lord’s prayer in Matthew and in 

, by which it appears it was not the design of Christ that we should be tied 
up to these very words, for then there would have been no variation. Here is 
one difference in the translation only, which ought not to have been, when there 
is none in the original, and that is in the third petition, “asin heaven, so in 
earth;” whereas the words are the very same, and in the same order, as in 
Matthew. But there is a difference in the fourth petition; in Matthew we pray 
give us daily bread “this day;” here, give it us “day by day,” Ka huépay  * day 
by day” is, give us each day the bread which our bodies require, as they call for 
it;_not, give us this day bread for many days to come; but, as the Israelites 
had manna, let us have bread to day for to day, and to morrow for to morrow 
that thus we may be kept in a continual dependence upon God, as children 
upon their parents, and may have our mercies fresh from his hand daily, and 
may find phe under fresh obligations to do the work of every day in the 

ay, according as the duty of the day requires, because we have from God the 
supplies of every day in the day, according as the necessity of the day requires 
Here is likewise some difference in the fifth petition; in Matthew it 3 
us our debts, as we forgive;” here it is, “forgive us our sins,” which proves 
that our sins are our debts, “for we forgive;” not that our forgiving those 
that have offended us can merit pardon from God, or be an inducement to him 
to forgive us; he forgives for his own name’s sake, and his Son’s sake; but this 
is a very necessary qualification for forgiveness ; and if God haye wrought it 
in us, we may plead that work of his grace for the enforcing of our petitions 
for the pardon of our sins; ‘ Lord, forgive us, for thou hast thyself inclined us 
to forgive others.’ Here is another addition here; we plead not onlyin general 
we forgive “our debtors,” but in particular we profess “to forgive every one 
that is indebted to us,” without exception. We so “forgive our debtors,” as 
not to bear malice or ill-will to au but true love to all, without any exception 
Here also the doxology in the close is wholly omitted, and the 
Amen ; for Christ would leave them at liberty to use that or any other doxo- 
logy fetched out of David’s Psalms; or rather, he left a vacuum here for to 
be filled up by a doxology more peculiar to the Christian institutes, ascribing 
glory to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 4 = 

2. Yet it is for substance the same; and we shall therefore here only gather 
up some general lessons from it. 

Ist. ‘That in prayer we ought to come to God, as children to a father, a com- 
mon Father to us and all mankind, but in a peculiar manner a Father to all the 
disciples of Jesus Christ. Let us therefore in our requests, both for others 
and for queselyes, come to him with a humble boldness, confiding in his power 
and goodness. 

2nd. That at the same time, and in the same petitions wherein we address 
God for ourselves, we should take in with us all the children of men, as God’s 
creatures, and our fellow-creatures. A rooted principle of catholic charity, 
and of Christian sanctified humanity, should go along with us and dictate to 
ue Serous nen this prayer, which is so worded as to be accommodated to that 
noble principle. 

3rd. That in order to the confirming of the habit of heavenly-mindedness in 
us, which ought to act and govern us in the whole course of our conversation 
we should, in all our devotions, with an eye of faith look heavenwards, and 
eye the God we pray to as our Father in heaven, that we may make tle upper 
pb are familiar to us, and may ourselves become better prepared for the 

uture state. 

4th. That in prayer, as well as in the tenor of our lives, we must “seek first 
the kingdom of God, and the righteousness thereof,” by ascribing honour to 
his name, his holy name, and power to his government, both that of his provi- 
dence in the world, and that of his grace in the church. O that both the one 
and the other may be more manifested, and we and others more manifestly 
brought into subjection to both. 

5th. That the principles and practices of the upper world, the unseen world 
(which therefore by faith only we are apprised of), are the great original (the 
apxéturov) to which we should desire the principles and practices of this lower 
world, both in others and in ourselves, may be more conformable. ‘Those 
words, “fas in heaven, so on earth,” refer to all the three first petitions ; 
‘Father, let thy name be sanctified and glorified, and thy kingdom prevail, and 
thy will be done on this earth, that is now alienated from thy service, as it is in 
yonder heaven, that is entirely devoted to thy service.’ 

6th. That those who faithfully and sincerely mind the kingdom of God, 
and the righteousness thereof, may humbly hope that “all other things,” as 
far as to Infinite Wisdom seems good, “shall be added to them,” and they 
may in faith pray for them. If our first and chief desire and care be that 
God’s name may be sanctified, and his kingdom come, and his will be done, 
we may then come boldly to the throne of grace for our daily bread, which 
will then be sanctified to us when we are sanctified to God, and God is 
sanctified by us. : 

ith. That in our prayers for temporal blessings we must moderate . our 
desires, and confine them to a competency. The expression here used of ‘day 
by day,” is the very same with “our daily bread,” and therefore some think we 
must look for another signification of the word érovcvos than that of daily, 
which we give it, and that it means our necessary bread; the bread that 1s 
suited to the cravings of our nature: the fruit that 1s brought out of the earth 
for our bodies, that are made of the earth, and are earthly, Ps. civ. 14. 

8th. That sins are debts we are daily contracting, and which therefore we 
should every day pray for the forgiveness of. We are not only going behind of 
our rent every day, by omissions of duty, and in duty, but are daily incurring 
the penalty of the law, as well as the forfeiture of our bond, by our commis- 
sions; every day adds to the score of our guilt, and it is a miracle of mercy 
that we have so much encouragement given us to come every day to the throne 
of grace to pray for the pardon of our sins of daily infirmity. God multiplies 
to pardon beyond seventy times seven. . 

9th. That we have no reason to expect, nor can with any confidence pray, 
that God would forgive our sins against him, if we do not sincerely, and from a 
truly Christian principle of charity forgive those that have at any time atlronted 
us, or been injurious to us. T hough the words of our mouth be even this prayer 
to God, if the meditation of our heart at the same time be, as often as it is, 
malice and revenge to our brethren, we are not accepted, nor can we expect 

answer of peace. 
eth. That | oe to sin should be as much dreaded and deprecated by 
us as ruin by sin; and it should be as much our care and prayer to get the 
power of sin broken in us, as to get the guilt of sin removed from us; and 
though temptation may be a charming, fawning, flattering thing, we must be as 
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earnest with God that we may not be led into that, as that we may not be led 
a sin, and by sin to ruin. ’ 

oh se That God Eater be depended upon, and sought unto for our deliver- 

ance from all evil; and we should pray not only that we may not be left 

to ourselves to run into evil, but that we may not be left to Satan to brin 


evil upon us. Dr. Lightfoot understands it of being delivered from the evi 
one, that is, the devil, and suggests that we 


etd Bette gaeat ore ube 
riti -he devil and his possessions. The disciples were employe 

Set ane and therefore were concerned to pray that they might be 
guarded against the particular spite he would always be sure to have against 
Pe thly. He stirs up and encourageth importunity, fervency, and constancy 
i ; by shewin - 

Bavibatinportunity wil go far in our dealings with men, ver. 5—8. Suppose 
a man upon a sudden emergency goes to borrow a loaf or two of bread of a 
neighbour, at an unseasonable time of night, not for himself, but for his friend 
that came unexpectedly to him: his neighbour will be loath to accommodate 
him, for he has wakened him with his knocking, and put him out of humour, 
and he has a great deal to say in his excuse; the door is sbut and locked, his 
children are asleep iu bed, in the same room with him, and if he make a noise 
he shall disturb them; his servants are asleep, and he cannot make them hear ; 
and for his own part he shall catch cold if he riseth to give him; but his neigh- 
bour will have no nay, and therefore he continues knocking still, and tells him 
he will do so till he has what he comes for ; so that he must give it him to be rid 
of him; ‘‘ he will rise and give him as many as he needs, because of his impor- 
tunity.” He speaks this parable with the same intent that he speaks that 
ch. xviii. 1, “that men ought always to pray, and not to faint;” not that God 
can be wrought upon by importunity, we cannot be troublesome to him, nor by 
being so change his counsels: we prevail with men by importunity, because 
they are displeased with it, but with God because he is pleased with it. Now 
this similitude may be of use to us, j 

Ist. To direct us in prayer. First. We must come to God with boldness and 
confidence for what we need, as a man doth to the house of his neighbour or 
friend, who he knows loves him, and is inclined to be kind to him. Secondly. 
We must come for bread, for that which is needful, and which we cannot be 
without. Thirdly. We must come to him by prayer for others, as well as for 
ourselves. This man did not come for bread for himself, but ‘for his friend. 
The Lord accepted Job when he prayed for his friends, Job xlii. 10. We 
cannot come to God on a more pleasing errand than when we come to him for 
grace to enable us to do good; to feed many with our lips; to entertain and 
edify those that come to us. Fourthly. We may come with the more boldness 
to God in a strait, if it be a strait that we have not brought ourselves into by 
our own folly and carelessness, but Providence has led us into it. This man 
would not have wanted bread if his friend had not come in unexpectedly. The 
care which Providence casts upon us, we may with cheerfulness cast back upon 
Providence. Fifthly. We ought to continue instant in prayer, and watch in the 
same with all perseverance. 

2nd. To encourage us in prayer. If importunity could prevail thus with a 
man, that was angry at it, much more with a God, who is infinitely more kind 
and ready to do good to us than we are to one another, and is not angry at our 
importunity, but accepts it, especially when it is for spiritual mercies that 
we areimportunate. If he do not answer our prayers presently, yet he will in 
due time, if we continue to pray. 

2. That God hath promised to give us what we ask of him. We haye not 
only the goodness of his nature to take comfort from, but the word which he 
hath spoken, ver. 9,10, “ Ask, and it shall be given you;” either the thing 
itself you shall ask, or that which is equivalents; either the thorn in the flesh 
removed, or grace sufficient given in. We had this before, Mat. vii. 7, 8, “I 
say unto you;” we have it from Christ’s own mouth, who knows his Father’s 
mind, aud in whom all promises are yea and amen. We must not only ask, but 
we must seek in the use of means, must second our prayers with our endea- 
yours. And in asking and seeking, we must continue pressing, still knocking 
at the same door, and we shall at length prevail, not only by our prayers in 
concert, but by our particular prayers; ‘‘every one that asketh receiveth,” 
even the meanest saint that asks in faith; “this poor man cried, and the Lord 
heard him,” Ps. xxxiv. 6. When we ask of God those things which Christ had 
just now directed us to ask, that his name may be sanctified, that his kingdom 
may come, and his will be done; in these requests we must be importunate, 
must “never hold our peace day or night;” we must “ not keep silence, nor 
give God any rest, until he establish; until he make Jerusalem a praise in the 
earth,” Jsa. Lxii. 6. 

Fifthly. He gives us both instruction and encouragement in prayer, from the 
consideration of our relation to God as a Father. Here is, 

1. An appeal to the bowels of earthly fathers: ‘Let any of you that “isa 
father,” and knows the heart of a father, a father’s affection to a child, and care 
for a child, tell me “if his son ask bread” for his breakfast, “‘ will he give him a 
stone” to breakfast on? ‘If he ask a fish” for his dinner, (when it may be it is 
a fish-day,) “ will he for a fish give him a serpent,” that will poison and sting 
him? Or “if he shall ask an egg” for his supper, an egg and to bed, “ will he 
offer him a scorpion?” You know you could not be so unnatural to your own 
children,’ ver. 11, 12. 

2. An application of this to the blessings of our heavenly Father, ver. 13: 
“Tf ye then, being evil,” give and know how to “give good gifts to your child- 
ren, much more shall God give you the Spirit ;” he shall give “good things,” so 
it isin Matthew. Observe, 

Ist. The direction he gives us, what to pray for; we must ask for the Holy 
Spirit, not only as necessary in order to our praying well, but as inclusive of 
all the good things we are to pray for; we need no more to make us happy, 
for the Spirit is the worker of spiritual life, and the earnest of eternal life. 
Note, The gift of the Holy Ghost is a gift we are every one of us concerned 
earnestly and constantly to pray for. 

and. The encouragement he gives us to hope that we shall speed in this 
prayer; “your heavenly Father will give.” It is in his power to give the 
Spirit; he has all good things to bestow, wrapped up in that one, but that is 
not all, it is in his promise; the gift of the Holy Ghost is in the covenant, 
Acts xxiii.; and it is here inferred from parents’ readiness to supply their 
children’s needs, and gratify their desires, when they are natural and proper. 
If the child ask for a serpent or a scorpion, the father in kindness denies him, 
but not if he asks for what is needful and will be nourishing. When God’s 
children ask for the Spirit, they do in effect ask for bread, for the Spirit is the 
staff of life; nay, he is the author of the soul’s life. Tf our earthly parents, 
though evil, be yet so kind; if they, though weak, be yet so knowing, that they 
not only give, but give with discretion, give what is best, in the best manner 
and time, much more shall your heavenly Father, who infinitely excels the 
fathers of our flesh both in wisdom and goodness, give you his Holy Spirit. If 
earthly parents are willing to lay out for the education of their children. to 
whom they design to leave their estates, much more will your heavenly Fatier 
ive the spirit of sons to all those whom he has predestinated to the inheritance 
of sons. 
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14 And he was casting out a devil, and it was 
dumb. And it came to pass, when the devil was gone 
out, the dumb spake; and the people wondered. 
15 But some of them said, He casteth out devils 
through Beelzebub the chief of the devils. 16 And 
others, tempting him, sought of him a sign from 
heaven. 17 But he, knowing their thoughts, said 
unto them, Every kingdom divided against itself is 
brought to desolation; and a house divided against 
a house falleth. 18 If Satan also be divided against 
himself, how shall his kingdom stand? because ye 
say that I cast out devils through Beelzebub. 19 
And if I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom do 
your sons cast them out? therefore shall they be your 
judges. 20 But if I with the finger of God cast out 
devils, no doubt the kingdom of God is come upon 
you. 21 When a strong man armed keepeth. his 
palace, his goods are in peace: 22 But when a 
stronger than he shall come upon him, and overcome 
him, he taketh from him all his armour wherein he 
trusted, and divideth his spoils. 23 He that is not 
with me is against me: and he that gathereth not 
with me scattereth. 24 When the unclean spirit is 
gone out of a man, he walketh through dry places, 
seeking rest; and finding none, he saith, I will 
return unto my house whence I came out. 25 
And when he cometh, he findeth c¢ swept and gar- 
nished. 26 Then goeth he, and taketh to him seven 
other spirits more wicked than himself; and they 
enter in, and dwell there: and the last state of that 
man is worse than the first. 


The substance of these verses we had Mat. xii. 22, and Christ is here giving 
a general proof of his Divine mission, by a particular proof of his power over 
Satan; his conquest of whom was an indication of his great design in comin 
into the world, which was to destroy the works of the devil; and an earnest o 
the success of that undertaking. He is here casting out a devil that made the 
poor possessed man dumb ; in Matthew we are told he was blind and dumb; and 
when the devil was forced out by the word of Christ, the dumb spake imme- 
diately, gates to Christ’s word, and the lips were opened to shew forth his 
praise. Now, 

I. Some were affected with this miracle: “the people wondered;” they ad- 
mired the power of God, and specially that it should be exerted by the hand 
of one who made so small a figure, that one who did the work of the Messiah 
should have so little of that pomp of the Messiah they expected. 

Il. Others were offended at it, and to justify their infidelity, suggested that it 
was by virtue of a league with Beelzebub the prince of the devils that he did 
this, ver. 15. It seems in the deyil’s kingdom there are chiefs, which supposeth 
that there are subalterns. Now they would have it thought, or said at least, 
that there was a correspondence settled between Christ and the devil, that the 
devil should have the advantage in the main, and be victorious at last ; but that 
in order hereto, in particular instances he should yield Christ the advantage, 
and retire by consent. And some, to corroborate this suggestion, and confront 
the evidence of Christ’s miraculous power, challenged him to “give them a 
sign from heaven,” ver. 16; to confirm his doctrine by some appearance in the 
clouds, such as was upon mount Sinai, when the law was given; as if “a sign 
from heaven,” not disproveable by any sagacity of theirs, could not have been 
given them as well by a compact and collusion with “the prince of the power 
of the air, who works with bet 1A and lying wonders,” as the casting out of a 
devil; nay that would not have been any present prejudice to his interest, 
which this manifestly was. Note, Obstinate infidelity will never be to seek for 
something to say in its own excuse, though never so frivolous and absurd. 
Now Christ here returns a full and direct answer to this cavil of theirs; in 
which he shews, 

_ First. That it can by no means be imagined that such a subtle prince as Satan 
is, should ever give into measures that had such a direct tendency to his own 
overthrow, and the undermining of his own kingdom, ver. 17, 18. What they 
objected they kept to themselves, afraid to speak it, lest it should be answered 
and baffled; but Jesus knew their thoughts, even when they industriously 
sought to conceal them, and he said, ‘ You yourselves cannot but see the 
groundlessness, and consequently the spitefulness of this charge; for it is an 
allowed maxim, confirmed by every day’s experience, that no interest can stand 
that is divided against itself; not the more public interest of a kingdom; not 
the private interest of a house or family; if either the one or the other be 
divided against itself, it cannot stand. Satan would herein act against him- 
self, not only by the miracle, which turned him out of possession of the 
bodies of people, but much more in the doctrine which the miracle was wrought 
for the explication and confirmation of, which had a direct tendency to the 


ruin of Satan’s interest in the minds of men, by mortifying sin, and turnin 
men to the service of God. Now if Satan should thus be divided again 
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himself, he would hasten his own overthrow, which you cannot suppose an 
enemy to do, that acts so subtilly for his own establishment, and is so solicitous 
to have his kingdom stand.’ 

Secondly. That it was a very partial, ill-natured thing for them to impute 
that in him to a compact with Satan, which yet they applauded and admired in 
others, that were of their own nation, ver. 19: “ By whom do your sons cast 
them out?” ‘Some of their own kindred as Jews, nay, and some of their own 
followers as Pharisees, have undertaken in the name of the God of Israel to 
cast out devils, and they were never charged with such a hellish combination 
as Iam charged with.’ Note, It is gross hypocrisy to condemn that in those 
who reprove us which yet we allow of in those that flatter us. 

Thirdly. That in opposing the conviction of this miracle, they were enemies 
to themselves, stood in their own light, and put a bar in their own door, for 
they thrust from them the kingdom of God, ver. 20; “‘ If I with the finger of 
God cast out devils,” as you may assure yourselves I do, “no doubt the king- 
dom of God is come upon you;” the kingdom of the Messiah offers itself and all 
its advantages to you, and if you receive it not, it is at your peril. In Matthew 
it is ‘““ by the Spirit of God;” here, “ by the finger of God;” the Spirit is “ the 
arm of the Lord,” Jsa. liii. 1. His most great and mighty works were wrought 
by his Spirit ; but if the Spirit in this work is said to be the finger of the Lord, 
which perhaps may intimate how easily Christ did and could conquer Satan 
even with “the finger of God,” the exerting of the Divine power in a less and 
lower degree than in many other instances, he needed not make bare his 
everlasting arm; that roaring lion, when he pleaseth, is crushed like a moth 
with the touch of a finger. Perhaps here is an allusion to the acknowledgment 
of Pharaoh’s magicians, when they were run aground, #7. viii. 19; “this is the 
finger of God.” Now if the kingdom of God be herein come to you, and you be 
found by those cavils and blasphemies fighting against it, it will come upon you 
as a victorious force, which you cannot stand before. 

Fourthly. That his casting out of devils was really the destroying of them 
and their power, for it confirmed a doctrine which had a direct tendency to the 
ruining of his pig Seite: ver, 2],22. Perhaps there had been some who had cast 
out the inferior devils by compact with Beelzebub their chief; but that was 
without any real damage or prejudice to Satan and his kingdom; what he lost 
one way he gained another. The devil and such exorcists played booty, as we 
say ; and while the forlorn hope of his army gave ground, the main body thereby 
gained ground; the interest of Satan in the souls of men was not weakened by 
it in the least. But when Christ cast out devils, he needed not do it by any 
compact with them, for he was stronger than they, and could do it by force, 
and did it so as to ruin Satan’s power, and blast his great design by a doctrine 
and grace that breaks the power of sin, and so routs Satan’s main body, takes 
from him all his armour, and divides his spoils, which no one devil ever did 
to another, or ever will. Now this is applicable to Christ’s victories over 
Satan, both in the world and in the hearts of particular persons, by that power 
which went along with the preaching of his Gospel, and doth still. Andso we 
may observe here, 

1. The miserable condition of an unconverted sinner. In his heart, which 
was fitted to be a habitation of God, the devil has his palace; and all the powers 
and faculties of the soul, being employed by him in the service of sin, are his 
goods. Note, Ist. The heart of every unconverted sinner is the devil’s palace, 
where he resides, and where he rules; he ‘‘ works in the children of disobe- 
dience.” The heart is a palace, a noble dwelling; but the unsanctified heart 
is the devil’s palace ; his lusts are done, his interests are served, and the militia 
is in his hands; he usurps the throne inthe soul. 2nd. The devil, as a strong 
man armed, keeps this palace, doth all he can to secure it to himself, and to for- 
tify it against Christ. All the prejudices with which he hardens men’s hearts 
against truth and holiness are the strongholds which he erects for the keeping 
of his palace; this palace is his garrison. 3rd. There is a kind of peace in the 
palace of an unconverted soul, while the devil as a strong man armed keepeth 
it. The sinner hath a good opinion of himself, is very secure and merry, has 
no doubt concerning the goodness of his state, nor any dread of the judgment 
to come; he flatters himself in his own eyes, and cries peace to himself. Before 
Christ appeared all was quiet, because all went one way; but the preaching 
of the Gospel disturbed the peace of the devil’s palace. 

2. The wonderful change that is made in conversion, which is Christ’s victory 
over this usurper. Satan is as a strong man armed; but our Lord Jesus is 
stronger than he, as God, as Mediator ; “if we speak of strength, he is strong ;” 
more are with us than against us. Observe, Ist. The manner of this victory. 
He comes upon him by surprise—when his goods are in peace, and the devil 
thinks itis all his own for ever—and overcomes him. Note, The conversion 
of a soul to God is Christ’s victory over the devil and his power in that soul 
restoring the soul to its liberty, and recovering his own interest in it, and 
dominion over it. 2nd. The evidences of this victory. first. “He taketh from 
him all his armour wherein he trusted.” The devil is a confident adversary ; 
he trusts to his armour, as Pharaoh to his rivers, #ze. xxix. 3; but Christ dis- 
arms him. When the power of sin and corruption in the soul is broken, when 
the mistakes are rectified, the eyes opened, the heart humbled and changed, 
and made serious and spiritual, then Satan’s armour is taken away. Secondly. 
He divideth the spoils: he takes possession of them for himself, all the endow- 
ments of mind or body, the estate, power, interest, which before were made 
use of in the service of sin and Satan, are now converted to Christ’s service, 
and employed for him: yet that is not all; he makes a distribution of them 
among his followers, pe haying conquered Satan, gives to all believers the 
benefit of that victory. 

Now from hence he infers, that seeing the whole drift of his doctrine and 
miracles was to break the power of the devil, that he enemy of mankind, 
it was the duty of all to join with him, and to follow his conduct, to receive his 
Gospel, and come heartily into the interests of it, for otherwise they would 
justly be reckoned as siding with the enemy, ver. 23; “he that is not with me, 
is against me.” Those therefore who rejected the doctrine of Christ, and 
slighted his miracles, were looked upon as adversaries to him, and in the deyil’s 
interest. 

Fifthly. That there was a vast difference between the devil’s going out 
by compact, and his being east out by compulsion. Those out of whom Christ 
east him he never entered into again; for so was Christ’s charge, Mar. ix. 25; 
whereas if he had gone out whenever he saw fit, he would have made a re- 
entry; for that is the way of the unclean spirit when he voluntarily and with 
design goes out of a man, ver. 2426; the prince of the devils may give leave, 
nay, may give order, to his forces to retreat or make a feint, to draw the poor 
deluded soul into an ambush; but Christ, as he gives a total, so he gives a final 
defeat to the enemy. And in this part of the argument he has a farther reach, 
which is to represent the state of those who have had fair offers made them 
among whom, and in whom, God has begun to break the devil’s power, and 
pepsi iy his kingdom; but they reject his counsel against themselves, and 
relapse into a state of subjection to Satan. Here we have, 

1. The condition of a formal hypocrite; his bright side, and his dark side: his 
heart still remains the devil’s house; he calls it his own, and he retains his 
interest in it; and yet, Ist. The unclean spirit is gone out; he was not driven 
out by the power of converting Brace, ere was none of that violence which 
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the kingdom of heaven suffers; but he went out, withdrew for a time, so that 
the man seems not to be under the power of Satan, as formerly, nor so followed 
with his temptations; Satan is gone, or has turned himself into an angel of 
light. 2nd. The house is swept from common pollutions, by a forced confes- 
sion of sin, as Pharaoh’s; a feigned contrition for it, as Ahab’s; and a partial 
reformation, as Herod’s. There are those that have escaped the pollutions of the 
world, and yet are still under the power of the God of this world, 2 Pet. ii. 20: the 
house is swept, but it is not washed, and Christ has said, “tf L wash thee not, 
thou hast no part with me;” the house must be washed, or it is none of his. 
Sweeping takes off one the loose dirt, while the sin that besets the sinner, the 
beloved sin, is untouched; it is swept from the filth that lies open to the eye 
of the world, but it is not searched and ransacked for secret filthiness, 
Mat. xxiii. 25; it is swept, but the leprosy is in the wall, and will be, till some- 
thing more be done. 3rd. The house is garnished with common gifts and 
graces : it is not furnished with any true grace, but garnished with the pictures 
of all graces; Simon Magus was garnished with faith, Balaam with good 
desires, Herod with a respect for John, the Pharisees with many external per- 
formances ; it is garnished, but it is like a potsherd covered with silver dross, 
it is all paint and varnish, not real, not lasting. The house is garnished, but 
the property is not altered; it was never surrendered to Christ, nor inhabited 

y the Spirit. Let us therefore take heed of resting in that which a man may 
have, and yet come short. 

2. Here is the condition of a final apostate, into whom the devil returns after 
he had gone out, ver. 26: “ Then he goeth and taketh seven other spirits, more 
wicked than himself ;” a certain number for an uncertain, as seven devils are said 
to be cast out of Mary Magdalene; seven wicked spirits are opposed to the 
seven spirits of God, Rev. iii. 1; these are said to be “more wicked than him- 
self.” It seems even devils are not all alike wicked; probably the degrees 
of their wickedness, now they are fallen, are as the degrees of their holiness 
were while they stood. When the devil would do mischief most effectually, 
he employs those that are more mischievous than himself; these enter in with- 
out any difficulty or opposition; they are welcomed, and they dwell there; 
there they work, there they rule; ‘“‘and the last state of that man is worse 
than the first.” Note, 1st. Hypocrisy is the high road to apostacy. If the 
heart remains in the interest of sin and Satan, the shows and shadows will 
come to nothing ; those that have not set that right will not long be stedfast ; 
where secret haunts of sin are kept up under the cloak of a visible profession, 
conscience is debauched, God is provoked to withdraw his restraining grace, 
and the close hypocrite commonly proves an open apostate. 2nd. The last state 
of such is worse than the first, in respect both of sin and punishment. Apos- 
tates are usually the worst of men, the most vain and profligate, the most bold 
and daring ; their consciences are seared, and their sins, of all others, the most 
aggravated. God often sets marks of his displeasure upon them in this world, 
and in the other world they will receive the greater damnation. Let us there- 
fore hear and fear, and hold fast our integrity. 


27 And it came to pass, as he spake these things, 
a certain woman of the company lifted up her voice, 
and said unto him, Blessed zs the womb that bare 
thee, and the paps which thou hast sucked. 28 
But he said, Yea rather, blessed are they that hear 
the word of God, and keep it. 


We had not this passage in the other evangelists; nor can we tack it, as 
Dr. Hammond does, to that of Christ’s mother and brethren, desiring to speak 
with him; for this evangelist also had related that some time ago, ch. vili. 19; 
but it contains an interruption much like that, and, like that, occasion is taken 
from it for an instruction. 

First. The applause which an affectionate, honest, well-meaning woman gave 
to our Lord Jesus, upon hearing his excellent discourses. While the scribes 
and Pharisees despised and blasphemed them, this good woman—and probably 
she was a person of some quality—admired them, and the wisdom and power 
with which he spake: ver. 27, ‘as he spake these things,” with a convincing force 
and evidence, “a certain woman of the company ” was so pleased to hear how 
he had confounded the Pharisees, and conquered them, and put them to shame, 
and cleared himself from their vile insinuations, that she conld not forbear 
crying out, “ Blessed is the womb that bare thee!” ‘ What an admirable, what 
an excellent man is this; surely never was there greater or better born of a 
woman; happy the woman that hath him for her son. I should have thought 
myself very happy to be the mother of one that speaks as never man spake; 
that hath so much of the grace of heaven in him, and is so great a blessing to 
this earth.’ This was well said, as it expressed her high esteem of Christ, and 
that for the sake of his doctrine ; and it was not amiss that it reflected honour 
upon the Virgin Mary his mother, for it agreed with what she herself had said, 
ch. i. 48, “all generations shall call me blessed ;” some even of this generation, 
as bad asit was. Note, To all that believe the Word of Christ, the person of 
Christ is precious, and he is an honour, 1 Pet. ii. 7. Yet we must be careful 
lest, as this good woman, we too much magnify the honour of his natural 
kindred, and so know him after the flesh, whereas we must now henceforth 
know him so no more. ! : 

Secondly. The occasion which Christ took from thence to pronounce them 
more happy who are his faithful and obedient followers, than she was who 
bare and nursed him. He doth not deny what this woman said, nor refuse her 
respects to him and his mother, but leads her from this to that which was of a 
higher consideration, and which more concerned her: ‘* Yea, rather blessed are 
they that hear the Word of God and keep it,” ver. 28. He thinks them so yand 
his saying they are so, makes them so, and should make us of his mind. This 
is intended partly as a check to her, for doting so much upon his bodily pre- 
sence and his human nature ; partly as ne Speenraae ia to se to hope ee: 
she might be as happy as his own mother, whose happiness she was ready 
to Save if she Would fem the Word of God and keep it. Note, Though it is 
a great privilege to hear the Word of God, yet those only are truly blessed, 
that is, blessed of the Lord, that hear it and keep it; that keep it in memory, 
and keep to it as their way and rule. 


29 And when the people were gathered thick 
together, he began to say, This is an evil generation : 
they seek a sign; and there shall no sign be given it, 
but the sign of Jonas the prophet. 30 For as Jonas 
was a sign unto the Ninevites, so shall also the Son 
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of man be to this generation. 31 The queen of the 
south shall rise up in the judgment with the men of 
this generation, and condemn them: for she came 
from the utmost parts of the earth to hear the wis- 
dom of Solomon; and, behold, a greater than Solo- 
mon is here. 32 ‘he men of Nineve shall rise up 
in the judgment with this generation, and shall 
condemn it: for they repented at the preaching of 


Jonas; and, behold, a greater than Jonas is here. 


NINEVEH. 


33 No man, when he hath lighted a candle, putteth 
at in a secret place, neither under a bushel, but on a 
candlestick, that they which come in may see the 
light. 34 The light of the body is the eye: there- 
fore when thine eye is single, thy whole body also is 
full of light; but when thine eye is evil, thy body 
also zs full of darkness. 35 Take heed therefore that 
the light which is in thee be not darkness. 36 If 
thy whole body therefore de full of light, having no 
part dark, the whole shall be full of light, as when 
the bright shining of a candle doth give thee light. 


Christ’s discourse in these verses shews two things: 
I. What is the sign we may expect from God for the confirmation of our faith. 


The great and most convincing proof of Christ's being sent of God, and which | 


they were yet to wait for, after the many signs that had been given them, was 
the resurrection of Christ from the dead. Here is, 

First. A reproof to the people for demanding other signs than what had 
already been given them in great plenty; ver. 29, “the people were gathered 
thick together,” a vast crowd of them, expecting not so much to have their 
consciences informed by the doctrine of Christ, as to have their curiosity 
gratified by his miracles. And Christ knew what brought such a multitude 
together ; they came seeking a sign, they came to gaze, to have something to 
talk of when they came home; and it is an evil generation which nothing will 
awaken and convince, no, not the most sensible demonstrations of Divine power 
and goodness. 

Secondly. A promise that yet there should be one sign more given them, 
different from any that had yet been given them, even “the sign of Jonas the 
prophet,” which in AZatthew is explained as meaning the resurrection of Christ. 
As Jonas being cast into the sea, and lying there three days, and then coming up 
alive, and preaching repentance to the Ninevites, was a sign to them, upon 
which they turned from their evil way, so shall the death and resurrection 
of Christ, and the preaching of his Gospel immediately after to the Gentile 
world, be the last warning to the Jewish nation. If they be provoked to a holy 
jealousy by that, well and good: but if that do not work upon them, let them 
look for. nothing else but utter ruin. “The Son of man shall bea sign to this 
2 eee ver. 30; a sign, speaking to them, though a sign spoken against 

yy them. 

_ Thirdly, A warning to them to improve this sign, for it was at their peril 
if they did not. 

1. The queen of Sheba would rise up in judgment against them, and condemn 
their unbelief, ver. 31. She was a stranger to the commonwealth of Israel, and 
yet so readily gave credit to the report she heard of the glories of a king 
of Israel, that notwithstanding the prejudices we are apt to conceive against 
foreigners, she came from the uttermost parts of the earth to hear his wisdom; 
not only to satisfy her curiosity, but to inform her mind, especially in the know- 
ledge of the true God and his worship, which is upon record to her honour; 
“and behold a greater than Solomon is here ;” mAetov ZoAopmvtos,— more than 
a Solomon is here ;’ that is, saith Dr. Hammond, more of wisdom, and more 
heavenly Divine doctrine, than ever was in all Solomon’s words or writings ; 
and yet these wretched Jews will give no manner of regard to what Christ 
saith to them, though he be in the srt them. 


Sh eLaekshl= XA: 


' wickedness. 
‘which is without make that which is within also? 
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2. The Ninevites would rise up in judgment against them, and condemn their 
impenitency, ver. 32; “they repented at the preaching of Jonas,” but here is 
preaching which far exceeds that of Jonas, is more powerful and awakening, 
and threatens a much sorer ruin than that of Nineve; and yet none are 
startled by it to turn from their evil way, as the Ninevites did. ‘ 

II. He shews, what is the sign that God expects from us for the evidencing 
of our faith ; and that is the serious practice of that religion which we profess 
to believe, and a readiness to entertain all Divine truths, when brought to us 
in their proper evidence. Now observe , 

First. That they had the light, with all the advantage they could desire; for 
God having lighted the candle of the Gospel, did not put it in a secret place, 
or under a bushel,—Christ did not preach in corners. ‘The apostles were 
ordered to preach the Gospel to every creature; and both in Christ and his 
ministers wisdom and her maidens cry in the chief places of concourse, ver. 33. 
It is a great privilege that the light of the Gospel is put on a candlestick 
so that all that come in may see it, and may see by it where they are, an 
whither they are going; and what is the true, and sure, and only way to 
happiness. “ 

Secondly. That having the light, their concern was to have the sight; or else 
to what purpose had they the light? Be the object never so clear, if the organ 
be not right, we are never the better; ver. 34, “the light of the body is the 
eye,” which receives the light of the candle when it is brought into the room; 
so the light of the soul is the understanding and judgment, and its power of 
discerning between good and evil, truth and falsehood. Now according as this 
is, accordingly the light of Divine revelation is to us, and our benefit by it; 
accordingly it is a savour of life unto life, or of death unto death. 

1. If this eye of the soul be single, if it see clear—see things as they are,—and 
judge impartially concerning them,—if it aim at truth only, and seek it for its 
own sake, and have not any sinister by-looks and intentions,—the whole body, 
that is the whole soul, is full of light; it receives and entertains the Gospel, 
which will bring along with it into the soul both knowledge and joy. his 
speaks the same thing with that of the good ground receiving the Word, and 
understanding it. -If our understanding admit the Gospel in its full light, 
it fills the soul, and it has enough to fill it; and if the soul be thus filled with 
the light of the Gospel, “ having no part dark,”—if all its powers and faculties 
be subjected to the government and influence of the Gospel, and none left 
unsanctified, then “the whole soul shall be full of light,” full of holiness and 
comfort ; it was darkness itself, but is now light in the Lord, “as when the 
bright shining of a candle doth give thee light,” ver. 36. Note, The Gospel 
will come into those souls whose doors Leh windows are thrown open to 
receive it ; and where it comes it will bring light with it. But, 

2. If the eye of the soul be eyil, if the judgment be bribed and biassed by the 
corrupt and vicious dispositions of the mind, by pride and enyy, by the love 
of the world and sensual pleasures, if the understanding be prejudiced against 
Divine truths, and resolved not to admit them, though brought with never 
so convincing an evidence, it is no wonder that the whole body, the whole soul, 
is full of darkness, ver. 34. How can they have instruction, information, direc- 
tion, or comfort from the Gospel that wilfully shut their eyes against it? and 
what hope is there of such, what remedy for them? ‘The inference from hence 
therefore is, ver. 35, “Take heed that the light which is in thee be not dark- 
ness.” ‘Take heed that the eye of the mind be not blinded by partiality? and 
prejudice, and sinful aims. e sincere in your inquiries after truth, and ready 
to receive it in the light and love and power of it; and not as the men of this 
generation whom Christ preached to, that never sincerely desired to know 
God’s will, or designed to do it; and therefore no wonder they walked on in 
darkness, pean caed endlessly, and perished eternally. 


37 And as he spake, a certain Pharisee besought 
him to dine with him: and he went in, and sat down 
to meat. 38 And when the Pharisee saw it, he mar- 
velled that he had not first washed before dinner. 
39 And the Lord said unto him, Now do ye Phari- 
sees make clean the outside of the cup and the 
platter ; but your inward part is full of ravening and 
40 Ye fools, did not he that made that 


41 But rather give alms of such things as ye have ; 
and, behold, all things are clean unto you. 42 But 
woe unto you, Pharisees! for ye tithe mint and rue 
and all manner of herbs, and pass over judgment 
and the love of God: these ought ye to have done, 
and not to leave the other undone. 43 Woe unto 
you, Pharisees! for ye love the uppermost seats in 
the synagogues, and greetings in the markets. 44 
Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for 
ye are as graves which appear not, and the men that 
walk over them are not aware of them. 45 Then 
answered one of the lawyers, and said unto him, 
Master, thus saying thou reproachest us also. 46 
And he said, Woe unto you also, ye lawyers! for ye 
lade men with burdens grievous to be borne, and ye 
yourselves touch not the burdens with one of your 
fingers. 47 Woe unto you! for ye build the sepul- 
chres of the prophets, and your fathers killed them. 
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48 Truly ye bear witness that ye allow the deeds of 
your fathers: for they indeed killed them, and ye 
build their sepulchres. 49 Therefore also said the 
wisdom of God, I will send them prophets and 
apostles, and some of them they shall slay and per- 
secute: 50 That the blood of all the prophets, 
which was shed from the foundation of the world, 
may be required of this generation; 51 From the 
blood of Abel unto the blood of Zacharias, which 
perished between the altar and the temple: verily I 
say unto you, It shall be required of this generation. 
52 Woe unto you, lawyers! for ye have taken away 
the key of knowledge: ye entered not in yourselves, 
and them that were entering in ye hindered. 53 
And as he said these things unto them, the scribes 
and the Pharisees began to urge him vehemently, 
and to provoke him to speak of many things: 54 
Laying wait for him, and seeking to catch something 
out of his mouth, that they might accuse him. 


Christ here saith many of those things to a Pharisee and his guests, in a 

rivate conversation at table, which he afterwards said in a public discourse 
in the temple, Mat. xxiii., for what he said in public and private was of a piece. 
He would not say that in a corner which he durst not repeat and stand to in 
the great congregation ; nor would he give those reproofs to any sort of sinners 
in general, which he durst not apply to them in particular as he met with them, 
for he was andis the faithful witness. Here is, 

First. Christ's going to dine with @ Pharisee, that very civilly invited him to 
his house: ver. 37, “ As he spake,” even while he was speaking, “a certain 
Pharisee” interrupted him with a request to him to come and dine with him; 
to come forthwith, for it was dinner-time. We are willing to hope the Pharisee 
was so well pleased with his discourse, that he was willing to shew him respect, 
and desirous to have more of his company, and therefore gave him this invita- 
tion, and bid him truly welcome. And yet we have some cause to suspect that 
it was with an ill design to break off his discourse to the people, and to have an 
opportunity of ensnaring him, and getting something out of him which might 
serve for matter of accusation or reproach, ver. 53, 54. We know not the mind 
of this Pharisee; but whatever it was, Christ knew it. {[f he meant ill, he shall 
know Christ doth not fear him; if well, he shall know Christ is willing to do 
him good; so ‘he went in, and sat down to meat.” Note, Christ’s disciples 
must learn of him to be conversible, and not morose. Though we have need 
to be cautious what company we keep, yet we need not be rigid, nor must we 
therefore go out of the world. 

Secondly. The offence which the Pharisee took at Christ, as those of that sort 
had sometimes done at the disciples of Christ, for not washing before dinner, 
ver. 38. He wondered that a man of his sanctity,—a prophet, aman of so much 
devotion, and such a strict conversation,—would sit down to meat and not first 
wash his hands, especially being newly come out of a mixed company, and there 
being in the Pharisee’s dining-room, no doubt, all accommodations set ready for 
it, so that he need not fear being troublesome; and the Pharisee himself, and 
all his guests, no doubt, washing, so that he could not be singular ;— what, and 
yet not wash? What harm had it been if he had washed? Was it not strictly 
commanded by the canons of their church? It was so, and therefore Christ 
would not do it, because he would witness against their assuming a power to 
impose that as a matter of religion which God commanded them not. The 
ceremonial law consisted in divers washings, but this was none of them, and 
therefore Christ would not practise it, no, not in complaisance to the Pharisee 
who invited him, nor though he knew that offence would be taken at his omit- 


ting it. 

‘Phirdly. The sharp reproof which Christ upon this occasion gave to the Pha- 
risees, without begging pardon even of the Pharisee whose guest he now was; 
for we must not flatter our best friends in any evil ibnk : ; 

1. He reproves them for placing religion so much in those instances of it that 
are only external, and fall under the eye of man, while those were not only 
postponed, but quite expunged, which respect the soul, and fall under the eye 
of God, ver. 39, 40, Now observe here, : 

lst. The absurdity they were guilty of: “ You Pharisees make clean the out- 
side” only, you ah your hands with water, but do not wash your hearts from 
wickedness ; those are full of covetousness and malice—covetousness of men’s 
goods, and malice against good men. Those would never be reckoned cleanly 
servants that wash only the outside of the cup their master drinks out of, or 
the platter he eats out of, and take no care to make the inside clean, which 
immediately affects the meat and drink, and mingles it with it, if there be any 
filth. The frame and temper of the mind in every religious service is the inside 
of the cup and platter; the impurity of that affects the services; and therefore 
to keep ourselves free from scandalous enormities, and yet to live under the 
dominion of spiritual wickedness, is as great an attront to God, as it would be 
for a servant that gives the cup into his master’s hand, clean wiped from all the 
dust on the outside, but, within full of cobwebs and spiders. Ravening and 
wickedness, that is, reigning worldliness and reigning spitefulness, which men 
think they can find some cloak and cover for, are the dangerous, damning sins 
of many, who have made the outside of the cup clean from the more gross, and 
scandalous, and inexcusable sins of whoredom and drunkenness. ‘ 

2nd. A particular instance of the absurdity of it: ver. 40, “ Ye fools, did not 
he that made that which is without make that which is within also?” Did not 
that God, who in the law of Moses appointed divers eeremonial washings, with 
which you justify yourselves in these practices and impositions, appoint also 
that you should cleanse and purify your hearts? He who made laws for that 
which is without, did not he, even in those laws, farther intend something 
within? and by other laws shew how little he regarded the purifying of the 
flesh, and the putting away of the filth of that, if the heart be not made clean? 
Or it may have regard to God, not only as a lawgiver, but (which the words, 
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seem rather to import) as a creator. Did not God, who made us these ies 
(and they are fearfully and wonderfully made,) make us these souls sare 
are more fearfully and more wondectill made? Now if he made both, he justly 
expects we should take care of both; and therefore not only wash the body 
which he is the. former of, and make the hands clean in honour of his work, 
Payee: the spirit, which he is the Father of, and get the leprosy in the heart 
sit recs Polen rwe for making of our creature comforts clean to us: 
ae are inst ead of w ashing your hands before you go to meat, “ give alms of 
7 gS as you have,” zé évovra, ‘of such things as are set before you,’ and 
present with you, let the poor have their share out of them, and then all things 
are clean to you, and you may use them comfortably. Here is a plain allusion 
to the law ot Moses, by which it was provided that certain portions of the 
increase of their land should be given “ to the Levite, the stranger, the father- 
less, and the widow ;” and when that was done, what was reserved for their 
own use was clean to them, and‘they could in faith pray for a blessing upon it. 
Deu. xxvi. 12—15. Then we can with comfort enjoy the gifts of God’s bount y 
ourselves, when we send portions to them for whom nothing is prepared: 
Neh. viii. 10. Job ate not his morsel alone, but the fatherless ate thereof. and 
, if ss 
so it was clean to him, Job xxxi. 17; clean, that is, permitted and allowed to 
be used, and then only it can be used comfortabl N Whe i 
i y ; ly. Note, What we have is 
not our own, unless God have his dues out of it; and it is by liberality to 
pus poowahes we clear up to ourselves our liberty to make use of our creature 

2. He reproves them for laying stress upon trifles, and neglecting ig 
matters of the law, ver. 42. 1st. Those laws which yolaiea Stone 
of religion they were very exact in the observance of, as particularly those 
concerning the maintenance of the priests: Ye pay tithe of mint andrue pay it 
in kind, and to the full, and will not put off the priests with a modus decimandi 
or ‘compound’ for it; by this they would gain a reputation with the people as 
strict observers of the law, and would make an interest in the priests, in whose 
power it was many a time to do them a kindness ; and no wonder if the priests 
and the Pharisees contrived how to strengthen one another’s hands. Now 
Christ doth not condemn them for being so exact in paying tithes,—“ these things 
ought ye to have done,”—but for thinking that that would atone for the neglect 
ot their greater duties; for, 2nd. Those laws which relate to the essentials 
of religion they made nothing of; ‘‘ ye pass over judgment and the love of God,” 
you make no conscience of giving men their dues and God your hearts. 

3. He reproves them for their pride and vanity, and affectation of precedency, 
and praise of men: ver. 43, “ye love the uppermost seats in the synagogues,” or 
consistories, where the elders met for government: if you have not those seats 
you are ambitious of them; if you have, you are proud of them; and ye love 
greetings in the markets, to be complimented by the people, and to have their 
cap and knee. It is not sitting uppermost, or being greeted, that is reproved 
but loving it. 3 

4. He reproves them for their hypocrisy, and their colouring over the wicked- 
ness of their hearts and lives with specious pretences: ver. 44, “ye are as 
graves” overgrown with grass, “ which therefore appear not, and the men that 
walk over them are not aware of them,” and so they contract the ceremonial 
pollution, which by the law arose from the touch of a grave. These Pharisees 
were within full of abominations, as a grave of putrefaction—full of covetous- 
ness, envy, and malice; and yet they concealed it so artfully with a profession 
of devotion, that it did not appear, so that they who conversed with them and 
followed their doctrine, were defiled with sin, infected with their corrup- 
tions and ill morals ; and yet they, making a show of piety, suspected no danger 
by them. ‘The contagion insinuated itself and was insensibly caught, and those 
that caught it thought themselves never the worse. 

Fourthly. The testimony which he bore also against the lawyers or scribes, 
who made it their business to expound the law according to the tradition of 
the elders, as the Pharisees did to observe the law according to that tradition. 

1, There was one of that profession who resented what he said against the 
Pharisees; ver. 45, ‘‘ Master, thus saying thou reproachest us also,” for we are 
scribes; and are we therefore hypocrites? Note, It is a common thing for 
unhumbled sinners to call and count reproofs reproaches. It is the wisdom of 
those that desire to have their sin mortified, to make a good use of reproaches 
that come from ill-will, and to turn them into reproofs; if we can that way 
hear of our faults, and amend them, it is well; but it is the folly of those who 
are wedded to their sins, and resolved not to part with them, to make an ill use 
of the faithful and friendly admonitions given them, which come from love, 
and to have their passions provoked by them, as if they were intended for re- 
proaches, and therefore fly in the face of their reprovers, and justify themselves 
in rejecting the reproof. Thus the prophet complained, Jer. vi. 10, “the word 
of the Lord is to them a reproach, they have no delight in it.” This lawyer 
espoused the Pharisee’s cause, and so made himself partaker of his sins. 

2. Our Lord Jesus thereupon took them to task: ver. 46,“ Woe unto you 
also, ye lawyers ;” and again, ver. 52, “ Woe unto you, lawyers!” They blessed 
themselves in the reputation they had among the people, who thought them 
happy men because they studied the law, and were always conversant with 
that, and had the honour of instructing people in the knowledge of that; but 
Christ denounced woes against them, for he sees not as man sees. ‘This was 
just upon him for taking the Pharisee’s part, and quarrelling with Christ, 
because he reproved them. Note, Those who quarrel with the reproofs of 
others, and suspect them to be reproaches to them, do but get woes of their 
own by so doing. ; 

lst. The lawyers are reproved for making the services of religion more bur- 
thensome to others, but more easy to themselves, than God had made them: 
ver. 46, “ ye lade men with burdens grievous to be borne,” by your traditions 
which bind them out from many liberties God has allowed them, and bin 
them up to many slaveries which God never enjoined them, to shew your 
authority, and to keep people in awe; “ but ye yourselves touch them not with 
one of your fingers ;” that is, , 

First. You will not burthen yourselves with them, nor be yourselves bound 
by those restraints with which you hamper others, They would seem, by 
the hedges they pretended to make about the law, to be very strict for the 
observance of the law; but if you could see their practices, you would find not 
only that they make nothing of those hedges themselves, but make nothing of 
the law itself neither: thus the confessors of the Romish church are said to do 
with their penitents. : 

Secondly. You will not lighten them to thosé you have power over ; “ you will 
not touch them;” that is, either to repeal them, or to dispense with them, 
when you find them to be burthensome and grievous to the people. ‘They 
would come in with both hands to dispense with a command of God, but not 
with a finger to mitigate the rigour of any of the traditions of the elders. 

2nd. They are reproved for pretending a veneration for the memory of the 
prophets, whom their fathers killed, when yet they hated and persecuted those 
in their own day, who were sent to them on the same errand, to call them to 
repentance, and direct them to Christ, ver. 47—49. 

irst. These hypocrites, among other pretences of piety, built the sepulchres 
of the prophets; that is, they erected monuments over their grayes, in honour 
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of them, probably with large inscriptions, containing high encomiums of them: 
they were not so superstitious as to enshrine their relics, or to think their devo- 
tions the more acceptable to God for their being paid at the tombs of the 
martyrs; they did not burn incense or pray to them, or plead their merits with 
God, they did not add that iniquity to their hypocrisy; but, as if they owned 
themselves the children of the prophets, their heirs and executors, they repaired 
and beautified the monuments sacred to their pious memory, ; 

Secondly. Notwithstanding this, they had an inveterate enmity to those in 
their own day that came to them in the spirit and power of those prophets ; 
and though they had not yet had an opportunity of vated bie far, yet they 
would soon do it, for the wisdom of God said, that is, Christ himself would so 
order it, and did now foretel it, that they would slay and persecute the prophets 
and apostles that should be sent them. The wisdom of God would thus make 
trial of them, and discover their odious hypocrisy, by sending them prophets to 
reprove them for their sins, and warn them of the judgments of God. Those 
prophets should prove themselves lati or messengers sent from heaven by 
signs and wonders, and gifts of the Holy Ghost ; or, I will send them prophets 
under the style and title of apostles, who yet shall produce as good an authority 
as any of the old prophets did; and those they shall not only contradict and 
oppose, but slay and persecute, and put to death. Christ foresaw this, and yet 
did not otherwise than as became the wisdom of God in sending them; for he 
knew how to bring glory tc himself in the issue, by the recompences reserved 
both for the persecutors and the persecuted in the future state. — ; 

Thirdly. That therefore God will justly put another construction upon their 
building the tombs of the prophets than what they would be thought to intend, 
and it shall be interpreted, their allowing the deeds of their fathers, ver. 48 ; for 
since by their present actions it appeared they had no true value for their 
prophets, their building their sepulchres shall have this sense put upon it, that 
they resolved to keep them in their graves whom their fathers had hurried 
thither. Josiah, that had areal value for prophets, thought it enough not to 
disturb the grave of the man of God at Beth-el, “ Let no man move his bones,’ 
2 Kin. xxiii. 17,18. If these lawyers will carry the matter farther, and will 
build their sepulchres, it is snch a piece of overdoing as gives cause to suspect 
an ill design in it, and that it is meant as a cover for some design against 
prophecy itself, like the kiss of a traitor, as “he that blesseth his friend with 
popes voice, rising early in the morning, it shall be counted a curse to him, 

7. XXvil. 14, 

Fourthly. That they must expect no other but to be reckoned with as the 
fillers up of the measure of persecution, ver. 50, 51. They keep up the trade as 
it were in succession, and therefore are responsible for the debts of the com- 
pany, even those it has been contracting all along, from the blood of Abel, when 
the world began, to that of Zacharias, and so forward to the end of the Jewish 
state, it shall all be required of this generation, this last generation of the Jews, 
whose sin in persecuting Christ’s apostles would exceed any of the sins of that 
kind that their fathers were guilty of, and so would bring wrath upon them to 
the uttermost, 1 J'hes. ii. 15,16; and their destruction by the Romans was so 
terrible as might well be reckoned the completing of God’s vengeance upon 
that persecuting nation. i s 

3rd. They are reproved for opposing the Gospel of Christ, and doing all they 
could to obstruct the progress and success of it, ver. 52. 

First. They had not, according to the duty of their place, faithfully expounded 
to the people those Scriptures of the Old Testament which pointed at the 
Messiah, which, if they had been led into the right understanding of by the 
lawyers, they would readily have embraced him and his doctrine; but instead 
of that, they had perverted those texts, and had cast a mist before the eyes of 
the people, by their corrupt glosses upon them, and this is called the taking 
away the key of knowledge; instead of using that key for the people, and help- 
ing them to use it aright, they hid it from them; this is called in Matthew, shut- 
ting up the kingdom of God against men, Mat. xxiii. 13. Note, Those who 
take away the key of knowledge shut up the kingdom of heaven. 

Secondly. Uhey themselves did not embrace the Gospel of Christ, though, 
by their acquaintance with the Old ‘Testament, they could not but know that 
the time was fulfilled, and the kingdom of God was at hand; they saw tle pro- 
phecies accomplished in that kingdom which our Lord Jesus was about to set 
up, and yet would not themselves enter into it. Nay, 

Thirdly. Them that without any conduct or assistance of theirs were enter- 
ing in, they did all they could to hinder and discourage, by threatening to 
cast them out of the synagogue, and otherwise terrifying them. It is bad for 
people to be averse to revelation, but much worse to be adverse to it. 

Lastly. In the close of the chapter we are told how spitefully and maliciously 
the scribes and Pharisees contrived to draw him into a snare, ver. 53, 54. They 
could not bear those cutting reproofs which they must own to be just ; but since 
what he had said against them in particular would not bear an action, nor 
could they ground upon it any criminal accusation, and therefore, as if, be- 
cause his reproots were warm, they hoped to stir him up to some intemperate 
heat and passion, so as to put him off his guard, they “began to urge him 
vehemently,” to be very fierce upon him, and to “ provoke him to speak of many 
things’—to propose dangerous questions to him, laying wait for something 
which might serve the design they had, of making him either odious to the 
people, or obnoxious to the government, or both. Thus did they seek occasion 
against him, like Dayid’s enemies, that did every day wrest his words, Ps..lvi. 5: 
* Evil men dig up mischief.” Note, Faithful reprovers of sin must expect to 
have many enemies, and have need to set a watch before the door of their lips, 
because of their observers that watch for their halting. The prophet complains 
of those in his time who “make a man an offender for a word, and lay a snare 
for him that reproveth in the gate,” Zsa. xxix. 21. That we may bear trials 
of this kind with patience, and get through them with prudence, let us “con- 
sider Him who endured such contradiction of sinners against himself.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


In this chapter we have divers excellent discourses of our Saviour’s, upon various 
occasions, many of which are to the same purpose with what we had in Matthew upon 
other the like occasions; for we suppose our Lord Jesus preached the same doctrines, 
and pressed the same duties at several times, in several companies; and one of the 
evangelists took them as he delivered them at one time, and another at another time; 
and we need thus to have precept upon precept, line upon line. Here, I. Christ warns 
his disciples to take heed of hypocrisy, and of cowardice, in professing Christianity and 
preaching the Gospel, ver. 1—12. Il. He gives a caution against covetousness, upon 
occasion of a covetous motion made to him, and illustrates that caution by a parable 
of a rich man suddenly cut off by death in the midst of his worldly projects and hopes, 
ver. 13—21. III. He encourageth his disciples to cast all their care upon God, and to 
live easy in a dependence upon his providence, and engageth them to make religion 
their main business, ver. 22—34. IV. He stirs them up to watchfulness for their 
Master’s coming, from the consideration of the reward of those who are then found faith- 
ful, and the punishment of them who are found unfaithful, ver. 35—48. V. He bids them 
expect trouble and persecution, ver.49—53. VI. He warns the people to observe and im- 
prove the day of their opportunities, and ioe their peace with God in time, ver. 54—59. 
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N the mean time, when 
there were gathered toge- 
oe ther an innumerable multi- 
Vie tude of people, insomuch that 

, they trode one upon another, 
) he began to say unto his 


Jye of the leaven of the 
\ Pharisees, which is hypo- 

a crisy. 2 For there is nothing 
covered, that shall not be revealed; neither hid, that 
shall not be known. 3 Therefore whatsoever ye 
have spoken in darkness shall be heard in the light ; 
and that which ye have spoken in the ear in closets 
shall be proclaimed upon the housetops. 4 And I 
say unto you my friends, Be not afraid of them that 
kill the body, and after that have no more that they 
can do. 5 But I will forewarn you whom ye shall 
fear: Fear him, which after he hath killed hath 
power to cast into hell; yea, I say unto you, Fear 
him. 6 Are not five sparrows sold for two far- 
things, and not one of them is forgotten before 
God? 7 But even the very hairs of your head are 
all numbered. Fear not therefore: ye are of more 
value than many sparrows. 8 Also I say unto you, 
Whosoever shall confess me before men, him shall 
the Son of man also confess before the angels of 
God: 9 But he that denieth me before men shall 
be denied before the angels of God. 10 And who- 
soever shall speak a word against the Son of man, it 
shall be forgiven him: but unto him that blasphem- 
eth against the Holy Ghost it shall not be forgiven. 
11 And when they bring you unto the synagogues, 
and unto magistrates, and powers, take ye no thought 
how or what thing ye shall answer, or what ye shall 
say: 12 For the Holy Ghost shall teach you in the 
same hour what ye ought to say. 


We find here, I. A vast auditory that was got together to hear Christ preach. 
The scribes and Pharisees sought to accuse him, and do him mischief; but 
the people that were not under the bias of their prejudices and jealousies still 
admired him, attended on him, and did him honour; ver. 1, “ Inthe mean time,” 
while he was in the Pharisee’s house, contending with them that sought to 
ensnare him, the people got together for an afternoon sermon—a sermon after 
dinner with a Pharisee; and he would not disappoint them. Though in the 
morning sermon, when they “ were gathered thick together,” ch. xi. 29, he 
had severely reproved them as “an evil generation that seek a sign,” yet they 
renewed their attendance on him; so much better could the people bear their 
reproots than the Pharisees theirs. The more the Pharisees strove to drive 
the people from Christ, the more flocking there was to him. Here was an 

innumerable multitude of people gathered together, so that they trode one 
upon another,” inlabouring to get foremost, and to come within hearing. It 
is a good sight to see people thus forward to hear the word, and venture upon 
inconvenience and danger rather than miss an opportunity for their souls. 

Who are these that thus fly like the doves to their windows?” Isa. Ix. 8. 
When the net is cast where there is such a multitude of fish, it may be hoped 
that some will be enclosed. 

‘ ae The instructions which he gave his followers in the hearing of this 

uditory. , 

_First. He began with a caution against hypocrisy. This he said “to his dis- 
ciples first of all;” either to the twelve, or to the seventy. ‘These were his 
more peculiar charge, his family, his school; and therefore he particularly 
warned them, as his beloved sons. They made more a profession of religion 
than others, and hypocrisy in that was the sin they were most in danger of. 
They were to preach to others, and if they prevaricate, corrupt the word, and 
deal deceitfully, hypocrisy would be worse in them than in others. And 
besides, there was a Judas among them, that was an hypocrite; and Christ 
knew it, and would heréby startle him, or leave him inexcusable. Christ’s 
disciples were, for aught we know, the best men then in the world, yet need to 
be cautioned against hypocrisy. Christ said this to the disciples in the hearing 
of this great multitude, rather than privately when he had them by themselves, 
to add the greater weight to the caution, and to let. the world know that he 
would not countenance hypocrisy, no, not in his own disciples. Now observe, 
- 1. The description of that sin which he warns them against; it is “the leaven 
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of the Pharisees.” Ist. It is “leaven,” it is spreading as leaven, insinuates 
itself into the whole man, and all that it doth; it is swelling and souring as 
leaven, for it puffs men up with pride, and embitters them with malice, and 
makes their service unacceptable to God. 2nd. Itis “the leaven of the Phari- 
sees,” that is, it is the sin they are most of them found in. Take heed of imitating 
them; _be not you of their spirit ; do not you dissemble in Christianity, as they 
by in Judaism; make not your religion a cloak of maliciousness, as they do 
eirs. 

2. A good reason against it, ver. 2,3: “For there is nothing covered, that 
shall not be revealed.” It is tono purpose to dissemble, for sooner or later 
truth will come out; and “a lying tongue is but for a moment.” If you speak 
in darkness that which is unbecoming you, and is inconsistent with your public 
professions, it “shall be heard in the light,” somehow or other it will be dis- 
covered, “a bird of the air shall carry the voice,” Hecl. x. 20; and your folly 
and falsehood will be made manifest. The iniquity that is concealed with a 
show of piety will be discovered, perhaps in this world, as Judas’ was, and 
Simon Magus’; however in the great day, when the secrets of all hearts shall 
be made manifest, Eccl. xii. 14; Rom. ii. 16. If men’s religion prevail not to 
conquer and cure the wickedness of their hearts, it shall not always serve 
ior a cloak; the day is coming when hypocrites will be stripped of their fig 
eaves. 

Secondly. To this he added a charge to them, to be faithful to the trust 
reposed in them, and not to betray it through cowardice or base fear. Some 
make ver. 2,3 to be a caution to them not to conceal those things which they 
had been instructed in, and were employed to publish to the world. Whether 
men will hear, or whether they will forbear, tell them the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth; what has been spoken to you, and you have 
talked of among yourselves privately and in corners, that do you preach publicly, 
whoever is offended; for if you please men you are not Christ’s servants, nor 
can you please him, Gal. i. 10. But this was not the worst of it; it was likely 
to be a suffering cause, though never a sinking one; let them therefore arm 
themselves with courage, and divers arguments here are to steel them with a 
holy resolution in their work. Consider, 

1. The power of your enemies is a limited power, ver. 4: “I say unto you, my 
friends.” Christ’s disciples are his friends, he calls them friends, and gives 
them this friendly advice, “ Be not afraid;” do not disquiet yourselves with 
tormenting fears of the power and rage of men. Note, Those whom Christ 
owns for his friends eet not be afraid of any enemies. ‘ Be not afraid,’ no, 
not “of them that kill the body;” let it not be in the power, not only not of 
scoffers, but not of murderers, to drive you off from your work ; for you, that 
have learned to triumph over death, may say even of them, Let them do their 
worst; “after that there is no more that they can do;” the immortal soul lives 
and is happy, and enjoys itself and its God, and sets them all at defiance. 
Note, Those can do Christ’s disciples no real harm, and therefore ought not 
to be dreaded, who can but kill the body, for they only send that to its rest, 
and the soul to its joy the sooner. ; 

2. God is to be feared more than the most powerful men, ver. 5: “I will 
forewarn you whom you shall fear ;” that you may fear man less, fear God 
more. Moses conquers his fear of the wrath of the king, by having an eye to 
him that is invisible. By owning Christ you may incur the wrath of men, 
which can reach no farther than to put you to death, and without God’s per- 
mission ehey cannot do that; but by denying Christ, and disowning him, you 
will incur the wrath of God, which has power to send you to hell, and there 
is no resisting it. Now of two evils the least is to be chosen, and the greatest 
to be dreaded; and therefore, ‘I say unto you, Fear him.” ‘It is true,’ said 
that blessed martyr, Bishop Hooper, ‘life is sweet, and death bitter; but 
eternal life is more sweet, and eternal death more bitter.’ 7 

3. The lives of good Christians and good ministers are the particular care of 
the Divine providence, ver. 6, 7. ‘fo encourage us in times of difficulty and 
danger, we must have recourse to our first principles, and build upon them. 
Now a firm belief of the doctrine of God’s universal providence, and the 
extent of it, would be satisfying to us, when at any time we are im peril, and 
encourage us to trust God in the way of duty. Ist. Providence takes cogni- 
zance of the meanest creatures, even of the sparrows. Though they are of 
such small account, that five of them are sold for two farthings, yet not one 
of them is forgotten of God, but is provided for, and notice is taken of its 
death. Now, “ye are of more value than many sparrows,” and therefore you 
may be sure you are not forgotten, though imprisoned, though banished, 
though forgotten by your friends; much more“ precious in the sight of the 
Lord is the death of saints” than the death of sparrows. 2nd. Providence 
takes cognizance of the meanest interest of the disciples of Christ, ver. 7; even 
“the very hairs of your head are all numbered,” much more are your sighs and 
tears numbered, and the drops of your blood you shed for Christ's name's sake. 
An account is kept of all your losses, that they may be, and without doubt 
they shall be, recompensed unspeakably to your advantage. i 

4. You will be owned or disowned by Christ in the great day, according as 
bad now own or disown him, ver. 8, 9. Ist. To engage us to confess Christ 

efore men, whatever we may lose or suffer for our constancy to him, and how 
dear soever it may cost us, we are assured that they who confess Christ now, 
shall be owned by him in the great day “before the angels of God,” to their 
everlasting comfort and honour. Jesus Christ will confess, not only that he 
suffered for them, and they are to have the benefit of his sufferings, but that 
they suffered for him; and his kingdom and interest on earth was advanced by 
their sufferings; and what greater honour can be done them? 2nd. To deter 
us from denying Christ, and a cowardly deserting of his truths and ways, we 
are here assured that those who deny Christ, and treacherously depart from 
him, whatever they may save by it, though it were life itself, and whatever 
they may gain by it, though it were a kingdom, will be vast losers at last, for 
they shall be “ denied before the angels of God;” Christ will not know them, 
will. not own them, will not shew them any favour, which will turn to their 
everlasting terror and contempt. By the stress here laid upon their being 
confessed or denied before the angels of God, it should seem to be a con- 
siderable part of the happiness of glorified saints, that they will not only 
stand right, but stand high, in the esteem of the holy angels; they will love 
them, and honour them, and own them; if they,be Christ’s servants, they are 
their fellow-servants, and they will take them for their companions ; and on 
the contrary, a considerable part of the misery of damned sinners will be, that 
the holy angels will abandon them, and will be the pleased witnesses, not only 
of their disgrace, as here, but of their misery, for er shall be “tormented in 
the presence of the holy angels,” Zev. xiv. 10, who will give them no relief. 

5. The errand they were shortly to be sent out upon, was of the highest and 
last importance to the children of men, to whom they were sent, ver, 10. Let 
them be bold in preaching the Gospel, for a sorer and heavier doom would 
attend those that Reierzea they after the Spirit was pone) out upon them 
which was to be the last method of conviction, than those that now rejected 
Christ himself and opposed him. ‘‘ Greater works than these shall ye do,” and 
consequently greater will be the punishment of those that blaspheme the gifts 
and operations of the Holy Ghost in you. ‘* Whosoever shall speak a word 
against the Son of man,” that shall dpe at the meanness of his appearance, 
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and speak slightly and spitefully of him, it is capable of some excuse; “ Father 
forgive them, for they know not what they do;” “but unto him that blas- 
phemeth the Holy Ghost,” that blasphemes the Christian doctrine, and mali- 
ciously opposeth it after the pouring out of the Spirit, and his attestation of 
Christ’s being glorified, (Acts ii. 33; v. 32;) the privilege of the forgiveness of 
sin shall be denied; he shall have no benefit by Christ and his Gospel; you 
may shake off the dust of your feet against those that do so, and give them 
over as incurable; they have forfeited that repentance and remission which 
Christ was exalted to give, and which you are commissioned to preach. The 
sin, no doubt, was the more daring, and consequently the case the more despe- 
rate, during the continuance of the extraordinary gifts and operations of the 
Spirit in the church, which were intended for a sign to them who believed not, 
1 Cor. xiv. 22. Those who, though they were not convinced by them at first, 
yet admired them, there were hopes of, but those who blasphemed them were 
given over. 

6. Whatever trials they should be called out to, they should be sufficiently 
furnished for them, and honourably brought through them, ver. 11, 12. The 


faithful martyr for Christ has not only sufferings to undergo, but a testimony 
| to bear, a good confession to witness, and is concerned to do that well, so as 


that the cause of Christ may not suffer, though he suffer for it; and if this be 
his care, let him cast it upon God: “ when they bring you unto the synagogues,” 
before church rulers, before the Jewish courts, or before “magistrates and 
powers,” Gentile rulers, rulers in the state, to be examined about your doctrine, 
what it is, and what the proof of it, “take no thought what ye shall answer.” 
Ist. That you may save yourselves; do not study by what art or rhetoric to 
mollify your judges, or by what tricks in law to bring yourselves off: if it be 
the will of God that you should come off, and your time is not yet come, he 
will bring it about effectually. 2nd. That you may serve your Master; aim at 
this, but do not perplex yourselves about it, “for the Holy Ghost,” as a spirit 
of wisdom, “shall teach you what ye ought to say,” and how to say it, so as it 
may be for the honour of God and his cause. 


13 And one of the company said unto him, 
Master, speak to my brother, that he divide the in- 
heritance with me. 14 And he said unto him, Man, 
who made me a judge or a divider over you? 15 
And he said unto them, Take heed, and beware of 
covetousness: for a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth. 16 
And he spake a parable unto them, saying, The 
ground of a certain rich man brought forth plenti- 

17 And he thought within himself, saying, 


fully : 
What shall I do, because I have no room where to 
bestow my fruits? 18 And he said, This will I do: 
I will pull down my barns, and build greater ; and 
there will I bestow all my fruits and my goods. 19 
And I will say to my soul, Soul, thou hast much 
goods laid up for many years; take thine ease, eat, 
drink, and be merry. 20 But God said unto him, 
Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be required of 
thee: then whose shall those things be, which thou 
hast provided? 21 So zs he that layeth up treasure 
for himself, and is not rich toward God. 


We have in these verses, 

First. The application that was made to Christ, very unseasonably, by one of 
his hearers, desiring him to interpose between him and his brother, in a matter 
that concerned the estate of the family, ver. 9: ‘“ Master, speak to my brother ;” 
speak as a prophet, speak as a king, speak with authority; he is one that will 
have aregard to what thou sayest; speak to bim, “that he divide the inherit- 
ance with me.” Now, 

1. Some think his brother did him wrong, and he appeals to Christ to right 
him, because he knew the law was costly. His brother was such a one as the 
Jews called Ben-hamtsen,—‘ a son of violence,’ that took not only his own part 
of the estate but his brother’s too, and forcibly detained it from him. Such 
brethren there are in the world, that have no sense at all either of natural 
equity or natural affection; who make a prey of those whom they ought to 
patronize and protect. They who are so wronged have a God to go to, who 
will execute judgment and justice for those that are oppressed. 

2. Others think he had a mind to do his brother wrong, and would have 
Christ to assist him; that whereas the law gave the elder brother a double 

ortion of the estate, and the father himself could not dispose of what he had 

ut by that rule, Dew. xxi. 16,17; he would have Christ to alter that law, 
and to oblige his brother, who perhaps was a follower of Christ at large, to 
divide the inheritance equally with him in gavel-kind, share and share like, 
and to allot him as much as his elder brother. I suspect that this was the case, 
because Christ takes occasion from it to warn against covetousness, m\eovefia ; 
a desire of having more, more than God in his providence has allotted us. It 
was not a lawful desire of getting his own, but a sinful desire of getting more 
than his own. ; ‘ : 

Secondly. Christ's refusal to interpose in this matter, ver. 14: “Man, who 
made me a judge or a divider over you?” In matters of this nature Christ 
would not assume either a legislative power to alter the settled rule of inherit- 
ances, or a judicial power to determine controversies concerning them. He 
could have done the judge’s part, and the lawyer’s, as well as he did the 
physician’s, and have ended suits at law as happily as he did diseases, but he 
would not, for it was not in his commission: “ Who made me a judge?” Probably 
he refers to the indignity done to Moses by his brethren in Egypt, which 
Stephen upbraided the Jews with, Acts vii. 27,35. ‘If I should offer to do this, 
you would taunt me as you did Moses, Who made thee a judge ora divider? 
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§Te corrects the man’s mistake, will not admit his appeal, (it was coram non 
judice,— not before the proper judge,) and so dismisseth his bill. If he had 
come to him to desire him to assist his pursuits of the heavenly inheritance, 
Christ would have given him his best help; but as to this matter he has nothing 
to do: “ Who made me a judge?” Note, Jesus Christ was no ursurper, he 
took no honour, no power to himself, but what was given him, Heb. v.5._ What- 
ever he did,-he could tell by what authority he did it, and who gave him that 
authority. ae Bg eye? 

Now this shews us what is the nature and constitution of Christ’s kingdom ; 
itis a spiritual kingdom, and not of this world. 1. It doth not interfere with 
civil powers, nor take the authority of princes out of their hands. Christianity 
leaves the matter as it found it as to civil power. 2. It doth not intermeddle 
with civil rights; it obligeth all to do justly, according to the settled rules of 
equity, but dominion is not founded in grace. 3. It doth not encourage our 
expectations of worldly advantages by our religion. If this man will bea dis- 
ciple of Christ, and expects that in consideration of that Christ should give 
him his brother’s estate, he is mistaken; the rewards of Christ’s disciples are 
of another nature. 4. It doth not encourage our contests with our brethren, 
and our being rigorous and _ high in our demands, but rather for peace’ sake to 
recede from our right. 5. It doth not allow ministers to entangle themselves 
in the affairs of this life, 2 Zim. iii. 4, to “leave the Word of God to serve 
tables.” There are those whose business it is, let it be left to them: tractent 
fabrilia fabri each workman to his proper craft.’ r 

Thirdly. The necessary caution which Christ took occasion from hence to give 
to his hearers. Though he came not to be a divider of men’s estates, he came 
to be a director of their consciences about them, and would have all take heed 
of harbouring that corrupt principle which they saw to be in others the root 
of so much evil. Here is, be 

1. The caution itself, ver. 15: ‘Take heed and beware of covetousness ;’ 
épare, ‘observe yourselves, keep a jealous eye upon your own hearts, lest 
covetous principles steal into them; and guddoceobe, * preserve yourselves,’ keep 
a strict hand upon your own hearts, lest covetous principles rule and give 
law in them. Covetousness is a sin which we have need constantly to watch 
against, and therefore frequently to be warned against. | ign 

2. The reason of it, or an argument to enforce this caution: “for a man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he possesseth;” that is, 
our happiness and comfort doth not depend upon our having a great deal of 
this world. 1st. The life of the soul to be sure doth not depend upon it, and 
the soul is the man. The things of the world will not suit the nature of a,soul, 
nor supply its needs, nor satisfy its desires, nor last so long as it will last. Nay, 
2nd. Even the life of the body, and the happiness of that, doth not consist in an 
abundance of these things; for many live very contentedly and easily, and get 
through the world very comfortably, that have but little of the wealth of it: 
“a dinner of herbs,” with holy love, “is better. than a feast of fat things.” And 
on the other hand, many live very miserably, that have a great deal of the 
things of this world; they possess abundance, and yet have no comfort of it: 
they bereave their souls of good, Heel. iv. 8. Many that have abundance are 
discontented and fretting, as Ahab and Haman; and then what good doth their 
abundance to them ? 

3. The illustration of this by a parable; the sum of which is to shew the folly 
of carnal worldlings while they live, and their misery when they die; which is 
intended not only for a check to that man who came to Christ with an address 
about his estate, while he was in no care about his soul and another world, but 
for the enforcing of that necessary caution to us all, to “take heed of covetous- 
ness.” The parable gives us the life and death of a rich man, and leaves us to 
judge whether he was a happy man. 

Ist. Here is an account of his worldly wealth and abundance, ver. 16: 
“The ground of a certain rich man brought forth plentifully,” xwpa, regio. 
He had a whole country to himself, a lordship of his own; he was a little 
prince. Observe, His wealth lay much in the fruits of the earth, for “the 
king himself is served of the field,” Heel. i. 9. He had a great deal of ground, 
and his ground was fruitful; much would have more, and he had more. Note, 
The fruitfulness of the earth is a great blessing, but it is a blessing*which God 
often gives plentifully to wicked men, to whom it is a snare, that we may not 
think to judge of-his love or hatred’by what is before us. 

2nd. Here are the workings of his heart in the midst of this abundance. We 
are here told what “he thought within himself,” ver. 17. Note, The God of 
heaven knows and observes whatever we think within ourselves, and we are 
accountable to him for it; he is both a discerner and judge of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart. We mistake if we imagine thoughts are hid, and thoughts 
are free. Jet us here observe, 

First. What his cares and concerns were. When he saw an extraordinary 
erop upon his ground, instead of thanking God for it, or rejoicing in the oppor- 
tunity it would give him of doing the more good, he afflicts himself with this 
thought, “ What shall I do, because I have no room where to bestow my 
fruits?” He speaks as one at a loss, and full of perplexity. ‘“ What shall I do 
now?” The poorest beggar in the country, that did not know where to have 
a meal’s meat, could not have said a more anxious word. Disquieting care is 
the common fruit of an abundance of this world, and the common fault of those 
that have abundance. The more men have, the more perplexity they have with 
it, and the more solicitous they are to keep what they have, and to add to it, 
how to spare, and how to spend; so that even the abundance of the rich will 
not suffer them to sleep, for thinking what they shall do with what they have, 
and how they shall dispose of it. The rich man seems to speak it with a sigh, 
“what shall ldo?” And if youask, Why, what is the matter? truly he has 
abundance of wealth, and wants a place to put it in; that is all. 

Secondly. What his projects and purposes were, which were the result of 
his cares, and were indeed absurd and foolish like them; ver. 18, “ This will 
I do,” and it is the wisest course I can take, “ I will pull down my barns,” for 
they are too little, “and I will build greater, and there will I bestow all my 
fruits and my goods,” and then I shall be at ease. Now here, Ist. It was folly 
for him to call the fruits of his ground, his fruits, and his goods; he seems to lay 
a pleasing emphasis upon that, “my fruits, and my goods,” whereas what we 
have is but lent us for our use, the property is stillin God; we are but stewards 
of our Lord’s goods, tenants at will of our Lord’s land. Itis my corn, saith 
God, and my wine, Hos. ii. 8,9. 2nd. It was folly for him to hoard up what he 
had, and then to think it well bestowed. There will 1 bestow it all; as if none 
must be bestowed upon the poor, none upon his family, none upon the Levite 
and the stranger, the fatherless and the widow, but all in the great barn. 
3rd. 1t was folly for him to let his mind rise with his condition; when his 
ground brought forth more plentifully than usual, then to talk of bigger barns, 
as if the next year must needs be as fruitful as this, and much more abundant; 
whereas the barn might be as much too big the next year as it was too little 
this. Years of famine commonly follow years of plenty, as they did in Egypt ; 
and therefore he had better to have stacked some of his corn this once. 4th. It 
was folly for him to think to ease his care by building new barns, for the build- 


ing of them would but increase his care; those know that, who know any thing. 


of the spirit of building. The way that God prescribes for the cure of inordi- 
nate care is certainly successful, but the ay of the world doth but increase 
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it. And besides, when he had done this, there were other cares would still 
attend him; the greater the barns, still the greater the cares, Eccl. v. 10. 
5th. It was folly for him to contrive and resolve all this absolutely, and with- 
out reserve. ‘This I will do, I will pull down my barns, and I will build 

reater,” yea, that L will,—without so much as that necessary proviso, “ If the 

ord will, I shall live,” Jas. iv, 13,14. Peremptory projects are foolish pro- 
jects, for our times are in God’s hand, and not in our own; and we do not so 
much as “know what shall be on the morrow.” 

Thirdly. What his pleasing hopes and expectations were, when he had made 
good those projects: then “I will say to my soul,” upon the credit of this 
security, whether God say it or no, “Soul,” mark what I say, “thou hast much 
goods laid up for many years,” in these barns, now “take thine ease,” enjoy 
thyself, “‘eat, drink, and be merry,” ver. 19; and here also appears his folly, 
as much in the enjoyment of his wealth as in the pursuit of it. Ist. It was 
folly for him to put off his comfort in his abundance till he had compassed his 
projects concerning it. When he has built bigger barns and filled them, which 
will be a work of time, then he will take his ease; and might he not as well 
have done that now? Grotius here quotes the story of Pyrrhus, that was 
projecting to make himself master of Sicily, Africa, and other places, in the 
prosecution of his victories. ‘ Well, saith his friend Cyneas, ‘and what must 
we do then?’ Postea vivemus, saith he, ‘Then we shall live.’ At hoe jam licet, 
saith Cyneas, ‘ We may live now, if we please.’ 2nd. It was folly for him to be 
confident that his goods were “ laid up for many years;” as if his bigger barns 
would be safer than those he had; whereas in an hour’s time they might be 
burnt to the ground, perhaps by lightning, which there is no defence against, 
and all that was laid up in them. A few years may make a great change: 
moth and rust may corrupt, or thieves break through and steal. 3rd. It was 
folly for him to count upon certain ease, when he had laid up abundance of 
the wealth of this world; whereas there are many things that may make people 
uneasy in the midst of their greatest abundance; one dead fly may spoil a 
whole pot of precious ointment; and one thorn a whole bed of down. Pain 
and sickness of body, disagreeableness of relations, and especially a guilt 
conscience, may rob a man of his ease that has never so much of the wealt 
of this world. 4th. It was folly for him to think of making no other use of 
his plenty, but to eat and drink and to be merry; to indulge the flesh, and 
gratify the sensual appetite, without any thought of doing good to others, 
and being put thereby into a better capacity of serving God and his generation ; 
as if we did live to eat, and not eat to live, and the happiness of man consisted 
in nothing else but in having all the gratifications of sense wound up to the 
height of pleasurableness. 5th. It was the greatest folly of all to say all this 
to his soul. If he had said, ‘ Body, take thine ease, for thou hast goods laid 
up for many years,’ there had been sense in it; but the soul, considered as an 
immortal spirit, separable from the body, was no way interested in a barn full 
of corn, or a bag full of gold. If he had had the soul of a swine, he might have 
blessed it with the satisfaction of eating and drinking; but what is this to the 
soul of a man, that has exigencies and desires which these things will be no 
ways suited to? It is the great absurdity which the children of this world 
are guilty of, that they portion their souls in the wealth of the world and the 
pleasures of sense. * 

3rd. Here is God’s sentence upon all this; and we are sure that his judgment 
is according to truth. He said to himself, said to his soul, ‘‘ Take thine ease ;” 
and if God had said so too, the man had been happy, as his Spirit witnesseth 
with the spirit of believers, to make them easy; but 
and by his judgment of us we must stand or fall, not by ours of ourselves 
2 Cor. x. His neighbours blessed him, Ps. x. 3; praised him, as doing well 
for himself, Ps. xlix. 18; but God said he did ill for himself, “ Thou fool, this 
night thy soul shall be required of thee,” ver. 20. “God said to him,” that is, 
decreed this concerning him, and let him know it, either by his conscience or 
by some awakening providence, or rather by both together. This was said 
when he was in the fulness of his sufficiency, Job xx. 22, when his eyes were 
held waking upon bis bed with his cares and contrivances about enlarging his 
barns, not by adding a bay or two more of building to them, which might serve 
to answer the end, but by pulling them down and building greater, which was 
requisite to please his fancy; when he was forecasting this, and had brought 
it to an issue, and then lulled himself asleep again, with a pleasing dream of 
many years’ enjoyment of his present improvements, then God said this to 
him. Thus Belshazzar was struck with terror, by the handwriting on the wall, 
in the midst of his jollity. Now observe what God said. First. The character 
he gave him, “ Thou fool,” thou Nabal, alluding to the story of Nabal, that 
fool; ‘‘ Nabal is his name, and folly is with him,” whose heart was struck dead 
as a stone, when he was regaling himself in the abundance of his provision for 
his sheep-shearers. Note, Carnal worldlings are fools, and the das is comin 
when God will call them by their own name, “thou fool,” and they will cal 
themselves so. Secondly. The sentence he passed upon him, a sentence of 
death: “ This night thy soul shall be required of thee,” ‘they shall require thy 
soul,’ so the words are, and ‘‘then whose shall those things be which thou hast 
provided?” He thought he had goods that should be his many years, but he 
must part from them this night; he thought he should enjoy them himself, but 
he must leave them to he knows not who. Note, The death of carnal world- 
lings is miserable in itself, and terrible to them. 1st. It is a force, an arrest; 
it is the requiring of the soul, that soul that thou art making such a fuol of: 
what hast thou to do with a soul, that canst use it no better? “'Thy soul shall 
be required ;” that intimates that he is loath to part with it. A good man, that 
has taken his heart off from this world, cheerfully resigns his soul at death, and 
ives it up; but a worldly man has it torn from him with violence, it is a terror 
to him to think of leaving this world. ‘They shall require thy soul;? God 
shall require it ; that is, he shall require an account of it; Man, woman, what 
hast thou done with thy soul? give an account of that stewardship. ‘They 
shall,’ that is, evil angels, as the messengers of God’s justice. As good angels 
receive gracious souls, to carry them to their joy, so evil angels receive wicked 
souls, to carry them to the place of torment; they shall require it, as a guilty 
soul, to be punished. ‘The devil requires the soul as his own, for it did in 
effect give itself to him. 2nd. It is a surprise, an unexpected force. It is in 
the night, and terrors in the night are most terrible. The time of death is day- 
time to a good man, it is his morning; but it is night to a worldling, a dark 
night, he lies down in sorrow. It is “ this night,” this present night, without 
delay ; there is no giving bail, or begging day; this pleasant night, when thou 
art promising thyself many years to come, now thou must die and go to judg- 
ment; thou art entertaining thyself with the fancy of many a merry day, and 
merry night, and mouey feast, but, in the midst of all, here is an end of all, 

sa. xxi. 4, 3rd. It is the leaving of all those things behind which they have 
provided, which they haye laboured for, and prepared for hereafter, with 
abundance of toil and care. All that which they have placed their happiness 
in, and built their hope upon, and raised their expectations from, they must 
leave behind; their pomp shail not descend after them, Ps. xlix. 17; but they 
shall go as naked out of the world as they came into it; and they shall have no 
benefit at all by what they have hoarded up, either in death, in judgment, or in 
their everlasting state. 4th. It is leaving them to they know not who: “then 
whose shall those things be?” Not thine, to be sure; and thou knowest not 


God said quite otherwise; 
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what they will prove for whom thon didst design them, thy children and rela- 
tions ; whether they will be wise or fools, Heel, ii. 18, 19, whether such as will 
bless thy memory or curse it, be a credit to thy family, or a blemish; do good 
or hurt with what thou leavest them, keep it or spend it; nay, thou knowest 
not but those for whom thou dost design it, may be prevented from the enjoy- 
ment of it, and it may be turned to somebody else thou little thinkest of. Nay, 
though thou knowest to whom thou leavest it, thou knowest not to whom they 
will leave it, nor into whose hand it will come at last. If many a man could 
have foreseen to whom his house would have come after his death, he would 
rather have burnt it than beautified it. 5th. Itis a demonstration of his folly. 
Carnal worldlings are fools while they live; ‘‘this their way is their folly,” 
Ps. xlix. 13, but their folly is made most evident when they die, “at his end 
he shall be a fool,” Jer. xvii. 11; for then it will appear he took pains to lay 
up treasure in a world he was hastening from, but took no care to lay it up in 
the world he was hastening to. 

Lastly. Here is the reddition cf this parable, ver. 21; ‘so is he,” such a fool, 
a fool in God’s judgment, a fool upon record, * that layeth up treasure for him- 
self, and is not rich towards God.” This is the way, and this the end, of such 
aman. Observe here, 

1. The description of a worldly man; he “lays up treasure for himself,” for 
the body, for the world; for himself, in opposition to God, for that self that 
is to be denied. Ist. It is his error that he counts his flesh himself, as if the 
body were the man. If self be rightly stated and understood, it is only the 
true Christian that lays up treasure for himself, and is wise for himself, 
Pr. ix. 12. 2nd. It is his error, that he makes it his business to lay up for the 
ci which he calls laying up for himself. All his labour is for his mouth, 

Heel. vi. 7, making provision for the flesh. 3rd. It is his error, that he counts 
those things his treasure which are thus laid up for the world, and the body, 
and the life that now is; they are the wealth he trusts to and spends upon, and 
lets out his affections towards. 4th. The greatest error of all is, that he is in 
no care to be rich towards God, rich in the account of God, whose accounting 
us rich makes us so, fev. ii. 9; rich in the things of God, rich in faith, Jas. ii.5; 
rich in good works, in the fruits of righteousness, 1 Jim. vi. 18; rich in graces 
and comforts and spiritual gifts. Many that have abundance of this world, 
are wholly destitute of that which will enrich their souls, which will make 
them rich towards God, rich for eternity. 

2. The folly and misery of a worldly man; “so is he.” Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who knows what the end of things will be, has here told us what his 
end will be. Note, It is the unspeakable folly of the most of men to mind and 
pursue the wealth of this world more than the wealth of the other world, that 
which is for the body only and for time, more than that which is for the soul 
and eternity. 


22 And he said unto his disciples, Therefore I say 
unto you, Take no thought for your life, what ye 
shall eat; neither for the body, what ye shall put 
on. 25 The life is more than meat, and the body is 
more than raiment. 24 Consider the ravens: for 
they neither sow nor reap; which neither have store- 
house nor barn; and God feedeth them: how much 
more are ye better than the fowls? 25 And which 
of you with taking thought can add to his stature 
one cubit? 26 If ye then be not able to do that 
thing which is least, why take ye thought for the’ 
rest? 27 Consider the lilies how they grow: they 
toil not, they spin not; and yet I say unto you, that 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these. 28 If then God so clothe the grass, which is 
to day in the field, and to morrow is cast into the 
oven; how much more will he clothe you, O ye of 
little faith? 29 And seek not ye what ye shall eat, 
or what ye shall drink, neither be ye of doubtful 
mind. 30 For all these things do the nations of the 
world seek after: and your Father knoweth that ye 
have need of these things. 31 But rather seek ye: 
the kingdom of God; and all these things shall be 
added unto you. 32 Fear not, little flock ; for it is 

our Father’s good pleasure to give you the king- 
dom. 33 Sell that ve have, and give alms ; provide 
yourselves bags which wax not old, a treasure in the 
heavens that faileth not, where no thief approacheth, 
neither moth corrupteth. 34 For where your trea- 
sure is, there will your heart be also. 
loins be girded about, and your lights burning; 36 
And ye yourselves like unto men that wait for their 
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35 Let your | 


lord, when he will return from the wedding; that 


when he cometh and knocketh, they may open unto | 
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him immediately. 87 Blessed are those servants, 
whom the lord when he cometh shall find watching : 
verily I say unto you, that he shall gird himself, and 
make them to sit down to meat, and will come forth 
and serve them. 388 And if he shall come in the 
second watch, or come in the third watch, and find 
them so, blessed are those servants. 39 And this 
know, that if the goodman of the house had known 
what hour the thief would come, he would have 


|watched, and not have suffered his house to be 


broken through. 40 Be ye therefore ready also: 
for the Son of man cometh at an hour when ye think 
not. 


_ Our Lord Jesus is here inculeating some needful, useful lessons upon his dis- 
ciples, which he had before taught them, and had occasion afterwards to press 
upon them; for they needed to have precept upon precept, and line upon line; 
“therefore,” because there are so many that are ruined by covetousness and an 
inordinate affection to the wealth of this world, “I say unto you,” my disciples, 
take heed of it; ‘thou, O man of God, flee these things,” as well as thou, O 
man of the world, 1 Tim. vi. 1). 

First. He chargeth them not to afflict themselves with disquieting, perplexing 
cares about the necessary supports of life, ver. 22: “Take no thought for your 
life.” In the foregoing parable he had given us warning against that branch 
of covetousness which rich people are most in danger of, and that is a sensual 
complacency in the abundance of this world’s goods. Now his disciples might 
think they were in no danger of that, for they had no plenty or variety to glory 
in; and therefore he here warns them against another branch of covetousness, 
which they are most in temptation to, that have but a little of this world 
which was the case of the disciples at best, and much more now they ha 
left all to follow Christ ; and that was an anxious solicitude about the neces- 
sary supports of life. “Take no thought for your life,” either for the pre- 
servation of it, if it be in danger, or for the provision that is to be made for it, 
either of food or clothing, “what ye shall eat, or what ye shall put on.” This 
is the caution he had largely insisted upon, Mat. vi. 25, &c.; and the argu- 
ments here used are much the same, designed for our encouragement to cast 
a our care upon God, which is the right way to ease ourselves of it. Consider 

en, 

1. God, that has done the greater for us, may be depended upon to do the 
lesser; he hath, without any care or forecast of our own, given us life and a 
body, and therefore we may cheerfully leave it to him to provide meat for the 
support of that life, and raiment for the defence of that body. 

2. God, that provides for the inferior creatures, may be depended upon to 
provide for good Christians. Trust God for meat, for he feeds the ravens; 
“they neither sow nor reap,” they take neither care nor pains beforehand to 
provide for themselves, and yet they are fed, and never perish for want. Now 
consider “how much better ye are than the fowls,” than the ravens. Trust 
God for clothing, for he clothes the lilies, ver. 26, 28; they make no preparation 
for their own clothing, “they toil not, they spin not;” the root in the ground 
is a naked thing, and without ornament, and yet as the flower grows up it 
appears wonderfully beautified. Now, if God has so clothed the flowers, 
which are fading, perishing things, “shall he not much more clothe you” with 
such clothing as is fit for you, and with clothing suited to your nature, as theirs 
is? When God fed Israel with manna in the wilderness, he also took care for 
their clothing; for though he did not furnish them with new clothes, yet (which 
came all to one) he provided that those they had should not wax old upon 
them, Dew. viii. 4. Thus will he clothe his spiritual Israel, but then let not 
them be of little faith. Note, Our inordinate cares are owing to the weakness 
of our faith; for a powerful, practical belief of the all-sufticiency of God, his 
covenant relation to us as a Father, and especially his precious_ promises, 
relating both to this life and that to come, would be mighty, through God, to the 
pulling down of the strongholds of these disquieting, perplexing imaginations. 

3. Our cares are fruitless, and vain, and insignificant; and therefore it is 
folly to indulge them; they will not gain us our wishes, and therefore ought 
not to hinder our repose; ver. 25, “Which of you by taking thought can add 
to his stature one cubit?” no, nor one inch; ean add to his age one year? no, 
nor one hour. Now, “if ye be not able to do that which is least,” if it be not 
in your power to alter your statures, why should you perplex yourselves about 
other things, that are as much out of your power, and about which it is as 
necessary that we refer ourselves to the providence of God? bhi Meats in our 
stature, So in our state, it is our wisdom to take it as it is, and make the best 
of it; for fretting and vexing, carking and caring, will not mend it. 

4, An inordinate, solicitous pursuit of, the things of this world, even neces- 
sary things, doth very ill become the disciples of Christ, ver. 29, 30. ,, Whatever 
others do, “seek not ye what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink ;” do not ye 
afflict yourselves with perplexing cares, nor weary yourselves with constant 
toils, do not you hurry yourselves hither and thither with inquiries what you 
shall eat or drink, as David’s enemies, that wandered up and down for meat, 
Ps. ix. 153 or as the eagle that seeks the prey afar off, Job xxxix. 29. Let not 
the disciples of Christ thus seek their food, but ask it of God, day by day; let not 
them be “ of doubtful mind,” pi petewpilerde, be not as meteors in the air, that 
are blown hither and thither with every wind; do not, like them, rise and fall, 
but maintain a consistency with yourselves; be even and steady, and have your 
hearts fixed; ‘live not in careful suspense ; let not your minds be continually 
aa pee between hope and ee ever upon the rack. Let not the children of 

ake themselves uneasy ; for, , , 

rhea is to make themselves like the children of this world; “all these 
things do the nations of the world seek after,” ver. 30. They that take care for 
the body only, and not for the soul—for this world only, and not for the other, 
look no farther than what they shall eat and drink; and, having no all-sufficient 

tod to seek to, and confide in, they burthen themselves with anxious cares about 
those things; but it ill becomes you to do so: you, who are called out of the 
world, ought not to be thus conformed to the world, and to walk in the way 
of this people,” Jsa. viii. 11,12. _When inordinate cares prevail over us, we 
should think, ‘What am I? a Christian or a heathen? baptized or not bap- 
tized? If a Christian, af eepreeo. shall I rank myself with Gentiles, and join 
with them in their pursuits ?” 
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ond. It is needless for them to disquiet themselves with care about the neces- 
sary supports of life, for they have a Father in heaven who doth and will take 
care for them; “ your Father knoweth that ye have need of, these things,” and 
considers it, and “ will supply your needs according to his riches in glory,” for 
he is your Father, who made you subject to these necessities, and therefore 
will suit his compassions to them; your Father, who maintains you, educates 
you, and designs an inheritance for you, and therefore will take care that you 
want no good thing. 

3rd. They have Hotter things to mind and pursue, ver. 31; “but rather seek 
ye the kingdom of God,” and mind that, you, my disciples, that are to “ preach 
the kingdom of God.” Let your hearts be upon your work, and your great 
care how to do that well, and that will effectually divert pone thoughts from 
inordinate care about the things of the world. And let all that have souls to 
save, “seek the kingdom of God,” in which only they can be safe; seek admis- 
sion into it, seek advancement in it; seek the kingdom of grace, to be subjects in 
that: the kingdom of glory, to be princes in that; and then “all these things 
shall be atided to you;” mind the affairs of your souls with diligence and care, 
and then trust God with all your other affairs. ¥ 

4th. They have better things to expect and hope for, ver. 32: Fear not, 
little flock.” For the banishing of inordinate cares, it is necessary that fears 
should be suppressed; when we frighten ourselves with an apprehension of 
evil to come, we put ourselves upon the stretch of care how to avoid it; when, 
after all, perhaps it is but the creature of our own imagination ; therefore, 
“fear not, little flock,” but hope to the end, “for it is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom.” This comfortable word we had not in 
Matthew. Note, First. Christ’s flock in this world is a little flock, his sheep 
are but few and feeble. The church is a vineyard, a garden, a small spot, 
compared with the wilderness of this world, as Israel, 1 Kin. xx. 27, who were 
like two little flocks of kids, when the Syrians filled the country. Secondly. 
Though it be a little flock, quite over numbered, and therefore in danger of 
being overpowered by its enemies, yet it is the will of Christ that they should 
not be afraid. ‘* Fear’ not, little flock,” but see yourselves safe under the pro- 
tection and conduct of the great and good Shepherd, and lie easy. Thirdly. God 
has a kingdom in store for all that belong to Christ’s little flock; a crown of 
glory, 1 Pet. v.4; athrone of power, Rev. iii. 21; unsearchable riches, far ex- 
ceeding the peculiar treasures of kings and provinces. The sheep on the right 
hand are called to come and inherit the kingdom; it is theirs for ever; a king- 
dom for each. Fourthly. The kingdom is given according to the good pleasure 
of the Father ; it is your Father’s good pleasure; it is given not of debt, but of 
grace—free grace, sovereign grace; “even so, Father, because it seemed good 
unto thee.” The kingdom is his, and may he not do what he will with his own? 
Fifthly. The believing hopes and prospects of the kingdom should silence and 
suppress the fears of Christ’s little flock in this world. Fear no trouble; for 
though it should come, it shall not come between you and the kingdom: that 
is sure; it is near: that is not an evil worth trembling at the thought of, which 
cannot separate us from the love of God. Fear not the want of any thing that 
is good for you; for if it be “ your Father’s good pleasure to give you the king- 
dom,” you need not question but he will bear your charges thither. : 

Secondly. He chargeth them to make sure work for their souls, by laying up 
their treasure in heaven, ver. 33, 34. And those who have done this may be very 
easy as to all the events of time. i 

1. Sit loose to this world, and to all your possessions init; “sell that ye 
have, and give alms ;” that is, rather than want wherewith to relieve those that 
are truly necessitous, sell that which you have superfluous, all that you can 
spare from the support of yourselves and families, and give it to the poor; 
“sell that ye have,” if ye find it a hindrance from, or incumbrance in, the 
service of Christ. Do not think yourselves undone, if, by being fined, im- 
prisoned, or banished for the testimony of Jesus, you be forced to sell your 
estates, though they be the inheritance of your fathers. Do not sell to hoard 
up the money, or because you can make more of it by usury, but sell and give 
alms; and what is given in alms in a right manner is put out to the best 
interest, upon the best security. 

2. Set your hearts upon the other world, and your expectations from that 
world. “ Provide yourselves bags that wax not old,” that wax not empty, not 
of gold, but of grace in the heart, and good works in the life: these are bags 
that will last; grace will go with us into another world, for it is woven into 
the soul, and our good works will follow us, for God is not unrighteous to 
forget them. These will be treasures in heaven that will enrich us to eternity. 
Ist. It is treasure that will not be exhausted ; we may spend upon it to eternity, 
and it will not be at all the less; there is no danger of seeing the bottom of it. 
2nd. It is treasure that we are in no danger of being robbed of, for no thief 
approacheth near it; what is laid up in heaven is out of the reach of enemies. 
3rd. It is treasure that will not spoil with keeping, no more than it will waste 
with spending; the moth doth not corrupt, as it doth our garments we now 
wear. Now by this it doth appear that we have laid up our treasure in 
heaven, if our hearts be there while we are here, ver. 34. If we think much of 
heaven, and keep our eye upon it; if we quicken ourselves with the hopes of 
it, and keep ourselves in awe with the fear of falling short of it. But if your 
hearts be set upon the earth, and the things of it, it is to be feared you have 
your treasure and portion in it, and are undone when you leave it. 

Thirdly. He chargeth them to get ready, and to keep in a readiness for Christ's 
coming ; when all those who have laid up their treasure in heaven shall enter 
upon the enjoyment of it, ver. 35, &e. 

1. Christ is our Master, and we are his servants; not only working servants, 
but waiting servants, servants that are to do him honour, in waiting on him, 
and attending his motions. “If any man serve me, let him follow me;” follow 
the Lamb whithersoever he goes. But that is not all, they must do him honour 
in waiting for him, and expecting his return; we must be as men that wait 
‘ae their lord, that sit up late while he stays out late, to be ready to receive 

im. 

2. Christ our Master, though now gone from us, will return again, return 
from the wedding, from solemnizing the nuptials abroad, to complete them at 
home. , Christ’s servants are now in a state of expectation, looking for their 
Master’s glorious appearing, and doing every thing with an eye to that, and in 
order to that. He will come to take cognizance of his servants ; and that being 
a critical day, they shall either stay with him or be turned out of doors, accord- 
ing as they are found in that day. 

3. The time of our Master’s return is uncertain; it will be in the night; it 
will be far in the night, when he has long deferred his coming, and when 
many have done looking for him; in the second watch, just before midnight ; 
or in the third watch, next after midnight, ver. 38. His coming to us at our 
death is uncertain, and to many it will be a great surprise; for, ver. 40, “the 
Son of man cometh at an hour that ye think not,” without giving notice before- 
hand, This speaks not only the uncertainty of the time of his coming, but the 
prevailing security of the greatest part of men, that are unthinking, and alto- 
gether regardless of the notices given them; so that, whenever he comes, it is 
at “an hour that they think not.” . 

, & That which he expects and requires from his servants is, that they be 
ready to open to him immediately, wpeneve? he comes, ver. 36; that is, that 
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| they be in a frame fit to receive him, or rather to be received by him; that 
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they be found, as his servants, in the posture that becomes them, with their 
loins girded about, alluding to servants that are ready to go where their 
master sends them, and do what their master bids them, having their long 
garments tucked up, which otherwise would hang about them, and hinder 
them; and their lights burning, with which to light their master into the 
house, and up to his chamber. 

5. Those servants will be happy who are found ready and in a good frame 
when their Lord comes, ver. 37: “ Blessed are those servants” who, after 
having waited long, continue in a waiting frame, till the hour that their Lord 
comes, and are then found awake, and aware of his first approach, of his first 
knock; and again, ver. 38, “‘blessed are those servants,” for then will be the 
time of their preferment. And here is such an instance of honour done them 
as is scarce to be found among men; he “shall make them sit down to meat, 
and serve them:” for the bridegroom to wait upon his bride at table is not 
uncommon, but to wait upon his servants is not the manner of men; yet Jesus 
Christ was among his disciples as one that served, and did once, to shew his 
condescension, gird himself and serye them, when he washed their feet, 
Jno. xiii. 4,5; and it signified the joy with which they shall be received into 
the other world by the Lord Jesus, who is gone before to prepare for them, 
and has told them that his Father will honour them, Jno. xii. 26. 

6. Weare therefore kept at uncertainty concerning the precise time of his 
coming, that we may be always ready; for it is no thanks to a man to be ready 
for an attack if he know beforehand just the time when it will be made. “The 
goodman of the house, if he had known what hour the thief would come,” 
though he were never so careless a man, yet “ would have watched,” and have 
frightened away the thieves, ver. 39. But we do not know at what hour the 
alarm will be given us, and therefore are concerned to watch at all times, and 
never to be off our guard. Or this may intimate the miserable case of those 
who are careless and unbelieving in this great matter. If the goodman of the 
house had notice of his danger of being robbed such a night, he would have 
sat up and saved his house; but we have notice of the day of the Lord’s 
coming, as a thief in the night, to the confusion and ruin of all secure sinners, 
and yet do not thus watch. If men will take such care of their houses, O let 
us be thus wise for our souls; “be ye therefore ready also,” as ready as-the 
goodman of the house would be, if he knew “ what hour the thief would come.” 


41 Then Peter said unto him, Lord, speakest thou 
this parable unto us, or even to all? 42 And the 
Lord said, Who then is that faithful and wise steward, 
whom fis lord shall make ruler over his household, 
to give them their portion of meat in due season ? 
43 Blessed 2s that servant, whom his lord when he 
cometh shall find so doing. 44 Of a truth I say 
unto you, that he will make him ruler over all that 
he hath. 45 But and if that servant say in his heart, 
My lord delayeth his coming ; and shall begin to beat 
the menservants and maidens, and to eat and drink, 
and to be drunken; 46 The lord of that servant 
will come in a day when he looketh not for Aim, and 


-at an hour when he is not aware, and will cut him in 


sunder, and will appoint him his portion with the 
unbelievers. 47 And that servant, which knew his 
lord’s will, and prepared not himself, neither did ac- 
cording to his will, shall be beaten with many stripes. 
48 But he that knew not, and did commit things 
worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes. 
For unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall be 
much required: and to whom men have committed 
much, of him they will ask the more. 49 Iam come 
to send fire on the earth; and what will I, if it be 
already kindled? 50 But I have a baptism to be 
baptized with; and how am [I straitened till it be 
accomplished! 51 Suppose ye that I am come to 
give peace on earth? I tell you, Nay; but rather 
division: 52 For from henceforth there shall be 
five in one house divided, three against two, and two 
against three. 53 The father shall be divided against 
the son, and the son against the father; the mother 
against the daughter, and the daughter against the 
mother; the mother in law against her daughter in 
law, and the daughter in law against her: mother 


in law. 


Here is, 1. Peter’s question, which he put to Christ upon occasion 

4 of th 
foregoing parable, ver. 41: “ Lord, speakest thou this parable unto us,” that the 
thy constant followers, to us that are ministers, “or also to all” that come to 
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be taught by thee, to all the hearers, and in them to all Christians ? Peter was 
now, as often, spokesman for the disciples. We have reason to bless God that 
there are some such forward men, that have a gift of utterance; and let those 
that are such take heed of being proud. Now Peter desires Christ to explain 
himself, and to direct the arrow of the foregoing parable to the mark he 
intended. He calls it a parable, because it was not only figurative, but 
weighty, solid, and instructive. ‘Lord,’ saith Peter, ‘was it intended for us, 
or for all?’ ‘othis Christ gives a direct answer, Mar. xiii. 6,‘‘ What 1 say 
unto you I say unto all.” Yet here he seems to shew that the apostles were 
primarily concerned init. Note, We are all concerned to take to ourselves 
what Christ in his word designs for us, and to inquire accordingly concerning 
it, * Speakest thou this to us?” —‘to me? Speak, Lord, for thy servant hears, 
Doth this word belong to me, speak it to my heart.’ ’ 

ll. Christ's reply to this question, directed to Peter and the rest of the dis- 
ciples. If what Christ had said before did not so peculiarly concern them, but 
in common with other Christians, who must all watch and pray for Christ’s 
coming, as his servants; yet this that follows is peculiarly adapted to minis- 
ters, who are the stewards in Christ’s house. Now our Lord Jesus here tells 
them, ; 

First. What was their duty as stewards, and what the trust committed to 
them. 1. They are made “rulers of God’s household,” under Christ, whose 
own the house is. Ministers derive an authority from Christ to preach the 
Gospel, and to administer the ordinances of Christ, and apply the seals of the 
covenant of grace. 2. Their business is to give God’s children and servants 
“their portion of meat,” that which was proper for them, and allotted to them ; 
convictions and comfort to those to whom they respectively belong ; suum 
cuique,— to every one his own.’ This is “rightly to divide the word of truth,” 
2 Tim. ii. 15. 3. To give it them “in due season,” at that time, and in that 
way, the most suitable to the temper and condition of those that are to be fed ; 
“a word in season to him that is weary.” 4. Herein they must approve them- 
selves faithful and wise ; faithful to their Master, by whom this great trust is 
reposed in them, and faithful to their fellow-servants, for whose benefit they 
are put in trust; and wise to improve an opportunity of doing honour to 
their Master, and service in the family. Ministers must be both skilful and 
faithful. 

Secondly. What would be their happiness if they approved themselves faith- 
ful and wise, ver. 43: “ Blessed is that servant,” 1. That is doing, and is not 
idle nor indulgent of his ease; even the rulers of the household must be doing 
and make themselves servants of all. 2. That is so doing, doing as he should 
be, giving them their portion of meat, by public preaching and personal appli- 
cation. 3. That is found so doing when his Lord comes; that perseveres to 
the end, notwithstanding the difficulties he may meet within the way. Now 
his happiness is illustrated by the performance of a steward that has approved 
himself within a lower and narrower degree of service; he shall be preferred 
to a larger and higher, ver. 44; “ he will make him ruler over all that he has,” 
which was Joseph’s preferment in Pharaoh’s court. Note, Ministers that ob- 
tain mercy of the Lord to be faithful, shall obtain farther mercy to be abun- 
dantly rewarded for their faithfulness in the day of the Lord. 

Thirdly. What a dreadful reckoning there would be, if they were treacherous 
and unfaithful, ver. 45, 46. If that servant began to be quarrelsome and pro- 
fane, he shall be called to an account, and severely punished. We had all this 
before in Matthew, and therefore shall here only observe, 1. Our looking upon 
Christ’s second coming as a thing at a distance, is the cause of all those 
irregularities which render the thought of it terrible to us; “he saith in his 
heart, My lord delays his coming.” Christ’s patience is very often misinterpreted 
his delay, to the discouragement of his people, and the encouragement of his 
enemies. 2. The persecutors of God’s people are commonly abandoned to 
security and sensuality; “they beat their fellow-servants,” and then “ eat and 
drink with the drunken,” altogether unconcerned either at their own sin or 
their brethren’s sufferings; as the king and Haman, that sat down to drink 
when the city Shusan was perplexed. Thus they drank to drown the clamours 
of their own consciences, and baflle them, which otherwise would fly in their 
faces. 3. Death and judgment will be very terrible to all wicked people, but 
especially to wicked ministers ; it will be a surprise to them, “ at an hour when 
they are not aware;” it will be the determining of them to endless misery, 
they shall be cut in sunder, and have their portion assigned them with the 
unbelievers. i Mis i. : 

Fourthly. What an aggravation it would be of their sin and punishment, 
that they knew their duty, and did not do it, ver. 47, 48. For “that servant 
that knew his lord’s will, and did it not, shall be beaten with many stripes ;” 
shall fall under a sorer punishment; and “he that knew notshall be beaten 
with few stripes,” his punishment shall, in consideration of that, be mitigated. 
Here seems to be an allusion to the law, which made a distinction between 
sins committed through ignorance, and presumptuous sins, Lev. v. 15; 
Num. xy. 29, 30; as also to another law, concerning the number of stripes 

iven to a malefactor, to be according to the nature of the crime, Deu. xxv. 2. 

ow, 1. Ignorance of our duty is an extenuatjon of sin. He “that knew not 
his lord’s will,” through carelessness and neglect, and his not having such 
opportunities as some others had of coming to the knowledge of it, and “did 
things worthy of stripes,” he shall “be beaten,” because he might have known 
his duty better, but “ with few stripes;’ his ignorance excuseth in part, but not 
in whole. Thus, through ignorance, the Jews put Christ to death, Acts iii. 17 ; 
1 Cor. ii. 83 and Christ pleaded that ignorance in their excuse, “they know 
not what they do.” 2. The knowledge of our duty is an aggravation of our 
sin: * That servant that knew his lord’s will,” and yet did his own will, “shall 
be beaten with many stripes.” God will justly inflict more upon him for 
abusing the means of knowledge he afforded him, which others would have 
made a better use of, and because it i Mote a great degree of wilfulness and 
contempt to sin against knowledge; of how much sorer punishment then shall 
they be thought worthy, besides the many stripes that their own consciences 
watzive them? Son, remember! Here isa good reason for this added; “to 
whomsoever much is given, of him shall be much required,” especially when 
it is committed as a trust he is to account for. Those that have greater capa- 
cities of mind than others, more knowledge and learning, more acquaintance 
and converse with the Scriptures, to them much is given, and their account will 
be accordingly. ; i : , 

Ill. A erther discourse concerning his own sufferings, which he pected, 
and concerning the sufferings of his followers, which he would have them also 
to live in expectation of. In general, ver. 49, ‘I am come to send fire on the 
earth ;” by which some understand the preaching of the Gospel, and the pouring 
out of the Spirit, holy fire; this Christ came to send with a commission to refine 
the world, to purge away its dross, to burn up its chaff; and it was already 
kindled; the Gospel was begun to be preached. Some prefaces there were to 
the pouring out of the Spirit; Christ baptized with the Holy Ghost, and with 
fire; this Spirit descended in fiery tongues; but, by what follows, it seems 
rather to be understood of the fire of persecution: Christ is not the author of 
it, as it is the sin of the incendiaries, the persecutors; but he permits it; 
nay, he commissions it, as a refining fire for the trial of the persecuted. This 
fire was already kindled in the Hoi A of the carnal Jews to Christ and his 
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followers; ‘ what will I, if it be already kindled ?”—* what thou doest, do 
quickly.” “Tf it be already kindled, what will 1?” Shall I wait the quenching 
of it? No, for it must fasten upon myself, and upon all, and glory will redound 
to God from it. 

First. He must himself suffer man¥ things; he must pass through this fire 
that was already kindled, ver. 50:1 have a baptism to be baptized with.” 
Afflictions are compared both to fire and water, Ps. lxvi. 12; lxix. 1, 2; Christ’s 
sufferings were both; he calls them a baptism, Mat. xx. 22; for he was watered 
or sprinkled with them, as Israel was baptized in the cloud; and dipped into 
them, as Israel was baptized in the sea, 1 Cor. x. 2. He must be sprinkled with 
his own blood, and with the blood of his enemies, Jsa. Ixiii. 3. See here, 1. 
Christ’s foresight of his sufferings; he knew what he was to undergo, and 
the necessity of undergoing it : “Lam to be baptized with a baptism;” he calls 
his sufferings by a name that mitigates them, it is a baptism, not a deluge; I 
must be dipped in them, not, drowned in them; and by a name that sanctifies 
them, for baptism is a sacred rite. Christ in his sufferings devoted himself to his 
Father's honour, and consecrated himself a Priest for evermore, /T7eb. vii. 27, 28. 
2. Christ’s forwardness to his sufferings: “ How am 1 straitened till it be ac- 
complished ?” He doth long for the time when he should suffer and die, having 
an eye to the glorious issue of his sufferings; itis an allusion to a woman in 
travail, that is pained to be delivered, and welcomes her pains, because they 
hasten the birth of her child, and wishes them sharp and strong, that the work 
may be eut short. Christ’s sufferings were the travail of his soul, which 
he cheerfully underwent, in hope that he should by them see his seed, 
be hii. 10,11. So much was his heart upon the redemption and salvation 
of man. 

Secondly. He tells those about him that they also must bear with hardships 
and difficulties, ver. 51: “ Suppose ye that I came to give peace on earth?” that 
is, to give you a peaceable possession of the earth, and outward prosperity on 
the earth? It is intimated that they were ready to entertain such a thought 
as this; nay, that they went upon this supposition, that the Gospel would meet 
with a universal welcome, that people would unanimously embrace it, and would 
therefore study to make the preachers of it easy and great ; that Christ, if he did 
not give them pomp and power, would at least give them peace; and herein 
they were encouraged by divers passages of the Old Testament, which speak of 
the peace of the Messiah’s kingdom, which they were willing to understand of 
external peace. But, saith Christ, you will be mistaken, the event will declare 
pepsi sd ; and therefore do not flatter yourselves into a fool’s paradise. You 
will find, 

1, That the effect of the preaching of the Gospel will be division. Not but 
that the design of the Gospel and its proper tendency is to unite the children 
of men to one another, to knit them together in holy love; and if all would 
receive it, this would be the effect of it: but there being multitudes that not 
only will not receive it, but oppose it, and have their corruptions exasperated 
by it, and are enraged at those that do receive it; it proves, though not the 
cause, yet the occasion of division: “ While the strong man armed kept his 
palace,’ in the Gentile world, “his goods were at peace ;” all was quiet, for all 
went one way; the sects of philosophers agreed well enough; so did the wor- 
shippers of different deities; but when the Gospel was preached, and many 
were enlightened by it, and turned from the power of Satan to God, then there 
was a disturbance, a noise and a shaking, Hze. xxxvii.7. Some distinguished 
themselves by their embracing the Gospel, and others were angry that they did 
so. Yea, and among them that received the Gospel, there would be different 
sentiments in lesser things, which would occasion division ; and Christ permits 
it, for holy ends, 1 Cor. xi. 19; that Christians may learn and practise mutual 
forbearance, Rom. xiv. 1, 2. 

2. That this division will reach into private families, and the preaching of 
the Gospel will give occasion for discord among the nearest relations ; ver. 53, 
“ The father shall be divided against the son, and the son against the father ;” 
when the one turns Christian, and the other doth not; for that which doth 
turn Christian will be zealous by arguments and endearments to turn the 
other too, 1 Cor. vii. 16; as soon as ever Paul was converted, he disputed, 
Acts ix. 29. And that which continues in unbelief will be provoked, and will 
hate and persecute that which by his faith and obedience witnesseth against 
and condemneth his unbelief and disobedience. A spirit of bigotry and per- 
secution will break through the strongest bonds of relation and natural 
affection: see Mat. x. 34; xxiv. 7. Evenmothers and daughters fall out about 
religion; and those that believe not, are so violent and outrageous that they 
are ready to deliver up into the hands of the bloody persecutors those that 
believe, though otherwise yery near and dear to them. We find in the Aets 
that wherever the Gospel came, persecution was stirred up; it was ‘every 
where spoken against,” and there was “no small stir about that way.” There- 
fore let not the disciples of Christ promise themselves “ peace upon earth,” for 
they are sent forth “‘as sheep in the midst of wolves.” 


54 And he said also to the people, When ye see 
a cloud rise out of the west, straightway ye say, 
There cometh a shower ; and so it is. 55 And when 
ye see the south wind blow, ye say, There will be heat; 
and it cometh to pass. 56 Ye hypocrites, ye can 
discern the face of the sky and of the earth; but 
how is it that ye do not discern this time? 57 Yea, 
and why even of yourselves judge ye not what is 
right? 58 When thou goest with thine adversary 
to the magistrate, as thou art in the way, give dili- 
gence that thou mayest be delivered from him ; lest 
he hale thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee 
to the officer, and the officer cast thee into prison. 
59 I tell thee, thou shalt not depart thence, till thou 
hast paid the very last mite. 
Having given his disciples their lesson in the foregoing verses, here Christ 
turns to the people and gives them theirs, ver. 54: “ He said also to the people ;” 
he preached ad populum,—‘to the people, as well as ad clerum,—to the 


clergy ;’ and in general he would have them be as wise in the affairs of their 
souls as they are in their outward affairs, ‘Two things he instanceth in: 
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First. Let them learn to discern the way of God towards them, that they may 
prepare accordingly. They were weatherwise, and, by observing the winds and 
clouds, could foresee when there would be rain, and when there would be hot 
weather, ver. 54, 55; and they did accordingly, either house their hay and corn, 
or throw it abroad, and equipped themselves for a journey according as they 
foresaw the weather would be. Even in the change of the weather God gives 
warning to us what is coming, and art has improved those notices of nature in 
weather glasses. These preparations here spoken of, were made by repeated 
observations upon the chain of causes; from what has been we conjecture 
what will be. See the benefit of experience; by taking notice, we may come to 
give notice; whoso is wise will observe and learn. See now, 

1. The particulars of the presages: “Ye see a cloud arising out of the 
west ;” the Hebrew would say, ‘Out of the sea; perhaps it is at first “no 
bigger than a man’s hand,” 1 Ain. xviii. 44; but you say there is a shower in 
the womb of it, and it proves so. ‘‘ When ye observe the south wind blow, 
ye say, There will be heat ;” for the hot countries of Africa lay not far south 
trom Judaa, and it came to pass ordinarily; yet nature has not tied itself to 
such a track but that sometimes we are out in our prognostics. 

2. The inferences from them: ver. 56, ‘Ye hypocrites,’ who pretend to be 
wise,:but really are not so, who pretend to expect the Messiah and his kingdom, 
(for so the generality of the Jews did,) and yet are no way disposed to receive 
and entertain it,—“ how is it that ye do not discern this time?” that ye do not 
discern that, according to the indications given in the Old Testament pro- 
phecies, now is the time for the Messiah to appear, and that, according to the 
marks given of him, | am he? Why are ye not aware that you have now an 
opportunity, which you will not have long, and which you aps never have 
again, of securing to yourselves an interest in the kingdom of God, and the 
privileges of that kingdom? Now is the accepted time, now ornever. It isthe 
folly and misery of man that he “‘ knows not his time,” Fecl. ix. 12. This was 
the ruin of the men of that generation, that they “knew not the day of their 
visitation,” Lu. xix. 44. But “a wise man’s heart discerns time and judgment ;” 
such was the wisdom of the men of Issachar, who ‘‘ had understanding of the 
times,” 1 Chr. xii. 32. He adds, ver. 57, “‘ Yea, and why even of yourselves,” 
though you had not these loud alarms given you, “judge ye not what is 
right?” You are not only stupid and regardless in matters that are purely 
of Divine revelation, and take not the hints which that gives you, but you areso 
even in the dictates of the very light and law of nature. Christianity has reason 
and natural conscience on its side; and if men would allow themselves the 
liberty of judging what is right, they would soon find that all Christ’s precepts 
concerning all things are right; and there is nothing more equitable in itself, 
nor better becoming us, than to submit to them, and be ruled by them. 

Secondly. Let them hasten to make their peace with God in time, before it be 
too late, ver. 58,59. This we had upon another occasion, Mat. v. 26. 

1. We reckon it our wisdom in our temporal affairs to compound with those 
with whom we cannot contend, to agree with our adversary upon the best terms 
we can, before the equity be foreclosed, and we beleft to the rigour of the law. 
When thou goest with thine adversary to the magistrate,” to whom the appeal 
jis made, and knowest that he has an advantage against thee, and thou art in 
danger of being cast, you know it is the most prudent course to make the 
matter away between yourselves: “As thou art in the way, give diligence to be 
delivered from him,” to get a discharge, lest judgment be given, and execution 
awarded according to law. Wise men will not let their quarrels go to an 
extremity, but accommodate them in time. 

2. Let us do thus in the affairs of our souls; we have by sin made God our 
adversary, have provoked his displeasure against us, and he has both right and 
might on his side; so that it is to no purpose to think of carrying on the con- 
troversy with him, either at bar or in battle. Christ, to whom all judgment is 
committed, is the magistrate before whom we are hastening to appear; if we 
stand atrial before him, and insist upon our own justification, the cause will cer- 
tainly go against us; the judge will deliver us to the officer, the ministers of 
his justice, and we shall be cast into the prison of hell, and the debt will be 
exacted to the utmost ; though we cannot make a full satisfaction for it, it will 
be continually demanded, “till the last mite be paid,” which will not be to all 
eternity. Christ’s sufferings were short, yet the value of them made them fully 
satisfactory. In the sufferings of damned sinners, what is wanting in value 
must be made up in an endless duration. Now, in consideration of this, let us 

ive diligence to be delivered out of the hands of God as an adversary, into his 
Beads as a Father, and this as we are in the way, which has the chief stress 
laid upon it here. While weare alive we are in the Mok and now is our time, 
by repentance and faith through Christ, (who is the fediator as well as the 
Magistrate,) to get the quarrel taken up, while it may be done before it be too 
late. Thus “ was God in Chnist reconciling the world to himself, beseeching 
us to be reconciled.” Let us take hold on the arm of the Lord stretched out 
in this gracious offer, that we may make peace, and we shall make peace, 
Isa, xxvii. 4, 5, for we cannot walk together till we be agreed. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


In this chapter we have, I. The good improvement Christ made of a piece of news that 
was brought him concerning some Galilzans that were lately massacred by Pilate, as 
they were sacrificing in the temple at Jerusalem, ver. 1—5. II. The parable of the 
fruitless fig tree, by which we are warned to bring forth fruits meet for that repentance 
which he had in the foregoing passage called us to, ver. 6—9. III. Christ's healing a 
poor infirm woman on the sabbath day, and justifying himself in it, ver. 11—17. IV. 
A repetition of the parables of the grain of mustard seed, and the leaven, ver. 18—22., 
V. His answer to the question concerning the number of the saved, ver. 23—30. VI. 


The slight he put upon Herod’s malice and menaces, and the doom of Jerusalem 
read, ver, 31—35. 


HERE were present at 
that season some that told 
him of the Galileeans, whose 
blood Pilate had mingled 
with their sacrifices. 2 
And Jesus answering said 
unto them, Suppose ye that 
these Galilesans were sin- 
ners aboveall the Galileeans, 


because they suffered such 
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things? 3 I tell you, Nay: but, except ye repent, 
ye shall all likewise perish. 4 Or those eighteen, 
upon whom the tower in Siloam fell, and slew them, 
think ye that they were sinners above all men that 
dwelt in Jerusalem? 5 I tell you, Nay: but, except 
ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish. 


Here is, First. Tidings brought to Christ of the death of some Galileans lately ; 
“whose blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices,” ver.1. Let us consider, 

1. What this tragical story was: it is briefly related here, and is not met 
with in any of the historians of those times. Josephus indeed mentions Pilate’s 
killing of some Samaritans, who, under the conduct of a factious leader, were 
going in a tumultuous manner to mount Gerizim, where the Samaritans’ temple 
was; but we can by no means allow that story to be the same with this. Some 
think these Galileans were of the faction of Judas Gaulonita, who is called 
Judas of Galilee, Acts v. 37, who disowned Ceesar’s authority, and refused to 

ay tribute to him; or perhaps these, being Galilaeeans, were only suspected by 

Pilate to be of that faction, and barbarously murdered, because those who 
were in with that pretender were out of his reach. The Galileans, being 
Herod’s subjects, it is probable this outrage committed upon them by Pilate 
occasioned the quarrel that was between Herod and Pilate, which we read 
of ch. xxiii. 15. Weare not told what number they were; perhaps but a few, 
whom Pilate had some particular pique against; and therefore the storyis over~ 
looked by Josephus. But the cireumstance remarked is, that he mingled their 
blood with their sacrifices in the court of the temple. ‘Though perhaps they had 
reason to fear Pilate’s malice, yet they would not, under pretence of that fear, 
keep away from Jerusalem, whither the law obliged them to go up with their 
sacrifices. Dr. Lightfoot thinks it probable that they were themselves killing 
their sacrifices, which was allowed; forthe priest’s work, they said, began with 
the sprinkling of the blood; and Pilate’s officers came upon them by surprise, 
just at that time, when they were off their guard, (for otherwise the Galilzans 
were mettled men, and generally well armed,) and mingled the blood of the 
sacrificers with the blood of the sacrifices, as if it had been equally acceptable 
to God. Neither the holiness of the place nor of the work would bea protection 
to them from the fury of an unjust judge, that neither feared God nor regarded 
man. Thealtar that used to beasanctuary, and place of shelter, is now become 
a snare and atrap, a place of danger, of slaughter. 

2. Why it was related at thisseason to our Lord Jesus. Ist. Perhaps merely 
as a matter of news, which they supposed he had not heard before; and as a 
thing which they lamented, and believed he would do so too; for the Galilzwans 
were their countrymen. Note, Sad providences ought to be observed by us, 
and the knowledge of them communicated to others, that they and we may be 
suitably affected with them, and make a good use of them. 2nd. Perhaps it was 
intended as a confirmation of what Christ had said, in the close of the foregoing 
chapter, concerning the necessity of making our peace with God in time, before 
we be delivered to the officer—that is, to death—and so cast into prison, and then 
it will be too late to make agreements. Now, say they, Master, here is a fresh 
instance of some that were very suddenly delivered to the officer, that were taken 
away by death when they little expected it; and therefore we have all need to 
be ready. Note, It will be of good use to us, both to explain the Word of God, 
and to enforceit upon ourselves by observing the providences of God. 3rd. 
Perhaps they would stir him up, being himself of Galilee, and a prophet, and 
one that had a great interest in that country, to find out a way to revenge the 
death of these Galilaans upon Pilate. If they had any thought of this kind 
they were quite out, for Christ was now going up to Jerusalem to be delivered 
into the hands of Pilate, and to have his blood, not mingled with his sacrifice, 
but itself made a sacrifice. 4th. Perhaps this was told Christ to deter him 
from going up to Jerusalem to worship, ver. 22, lest he should serve him as he 
had served these Galilzwans, and should suggest against him, as probably he had 
insinuated against those Galileans in vindication of his cruelty, that they came 
to sacrifice as Absalom did, with a seditious design, under colour of sacrificing 
to raise rebellion. Now lest Pilate, when his hand was in, should proceed 
farther, they think it advisable that Christ should for the present keep out of 
the way. 5th. Christ’s answer intimates that they told him this with a spiteful 
inuendo, that though Pilate was unjust in killing them, yet that without doubt 
they were secretly ill men, else God would not have permitted Pilate thus 
barbarously to cut them off. It was very invidious; rather than they would 
allow them to be martyrs, though they died sacrificing, and perhaps suffered 
for their devotion, they will, without any colour of proof, suppose them to be 
malefactors; andit may be for no other reason but because they were not of their 
party and denomination, differed from them, or had difference with them : this 
tate of theirs, which was capable not only of a favourable, but an honourable 
construction, shall be called a just judgment of God upon them, though they 
know not for what. 

Secondly. Christ's reply to this report ; in which, 

1. He seconded it with another story, which, like it, gave an instance of people 
being taken away by sudden death: it is not long since the tower in Aioats 
fell, and there were eighteen persons killed and buried in the ruins of it. Dr. 
Lightfoot’s conjecture is, that this tower adjoined to the pool of Siloam, which 
was the same with the pool of Bethsaida, and that it belonged to those porches 
which were by the pool, in which the impotent folk lay that waited for the 
stirring of the water, Jno. v. 3; and they who were killed were some of them, 
or some of those who in this pool used to purify themselves for the temple 
service, for it was near the temple. Whoever they were, it was a sad story; 
yet such melancholy accidents we often hear of: for “as the birds are caught 
In a snare, so are the sons of men snared in an eyil time, when it falls suddenly 
upon them,” Heel. ix. 12. Towers, that were built tor safety, often prove ~ 
men’s destruction. 

2. He cautioned his hearers not to make an ill use of these and such like 
events, nor from thence to censure great sufferers, as if they were therefore to 
be accounted great sinners: “Suppose ye that these Galileans,” who were 
slain agsthey were sacrificing, “ were sinners above all the Galilwans, because 
they suffered such things? I tell you, Nay,” ver. 2,3. Perhaps they that told 
him the story of the Galilewans were Jews, and were glad of any thing that fur- 
nished them with matter of reflection upon the Galilwans; and therefore Christ 
retorted upon them the story of the men of Jerusalem that came to an untimely 
end; for with what measure of that kind we mete, it shall be measured to us 
again. Now suppose ye that those eighteen who met with their death from the 
tower of Siloam, while perhaps they were expecting their cure from the pool 
of Siloam, that they were debtors to Divine justice “ above all men that dwelt 
at Jerusalem? I tell you, Nay.” Whether it make for us or against us, we must 
abide by this rule, that we cannot judge of men’s sins by their sufferings in this 
world; for many are thrown into the furnace as gold, to be purified, not as 
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dross and chaff to be consumed. We must therefore not be harsh in our cen- | 
sures of those that are afflicted more than their neighbours, as Job's friends 
were in their censures of him, lest we add sorrow to the sorrowful; nay, lest 
we condemn the generation of the righteous, Ps. Ixxiii. 14. 1f we will be 
judging, we have enough to do to judge ourselves; nor indeed can we “ know 
have or hatred by all that is before us,” because “ all things come alike to all,” 
Fcel. ix. 1,2. And we might as justly conclude that the oppressors, and Pilate 
among the rest, on whose side there is power and success, are the greatest 
saints, as that the oppressed, and those Galilzans among the rest, that are all 
in tears,—and they have no comforter, no, not the priests and Leyites that 
attended the altar,—are the greatest sinners. Let us, in our censures of others, 
do as we would be done by; for as we do, we shall be done by: “ Judge not, 
that ye be not judged,” Mat. vii. 1. 

3. On these stories he founded a call to repentance, adding to each of them 
this awakening word, “ Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish,” ver. 3, 4. 
Ist. This intimates that we all deserve to perish as much as they did: and had 
we been dealt with according to our sins, according to the iniquity of our holy 
things, our blood had been long ere this mingled with our sacrifices, by the 
justice of God. It must moderate our censures, not only that we are sinners, 
but that we are as great sinners as they, have as much sin to repent of, as they 
had to suffer for. 2nd. That therefore we are all concerned to repent, to be 
sorry for what we have done amiss, and to do so no more. The judgments of 
God upon others are loud calls to us to repent. See how Christ improved 
every thing for the pressing of that great duty, which he came not only to gain 
room for, and give hopes to, but to enjoin upon us, and that is, to repent. 
3rd. That repentance is the way to escape perishing, and it is a sure way; so 
iniquity shall not be your ruin; but upon no other terms. 4th. That if we 
repent not, we shall certainly perish, as others have done before us. Some lay 
an emphasis upon the word “likewise,” and apply it to the destruction that was 
coming upon the people of the Jews, and particularly upon Jerusalem, who 
were destroyed by the Romans at the time of their passover; and so, like the 
Galilzans, they had their blood “mingled with their sacrifices ;” and many of 
them, both in Jerusalem and in other places, were destroyed by the fall of walls 
and buildings, which were battered down about their ears, as those that died 
by the fall of the tower of Siloam. But certainly it looks farther; except we 
repent we shall perish eternally, as they perished out of this world. The same 
Jesus that bade us “repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand,” bade us 
repent, for otherwise we shall perish; so that he hath set before us life and 
death, good and evil, and put us to our choice. 5th. The perishing of those in 
their impenitency will be in a particular manner aggravated who have been 
most harsh and severe in judging others. 


6 He spake also this parable; A certain man had 
a fig tree planted in his vineyard; and he came and 
sought fruit thereon, and found none. 7 Then said 
he unto the dresser of his vineyard, Behold, these 
three years I come seeking fruit on this fig tree, and 
find none: cut it down; why cumbereth it the 
round? 8 And he answering said unto him, Lord, 
let it alone this year also, till I shall dig about it, and 
dung it: 9 And if it bear fruit, well: and if not, 
then after that thou shalt cut it down. 


FIG TREE, 


This parable is intended to enforce that word of warning, immediately going 
before, “ Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish;” except you be re- 
formed, you will be ruined; as the barren tree, except it bring forth fruit, it 
will be cut down. : 

I. This parable primarily refers to the nation and people of the Jews. God 
chose them for his own, made them a peceie near to him, gave them advan- 
tages for knowing and serving him above any other people, and expected 
answerable returns of duty and obedience from them; which, turning to his 
praise and honour, he would have accounted fruit. But they disappointed his 
expectations; they did not do their duty, they were a reproach instead of being 
a credit to their profession. Upon this he justly determined to abandon them, 
and cut them off; to deprive them of their privileges, to unchurch and unpeople 
them; but upon Christ's, as of old upon Moses’, intercession, he graciously 
gave them farther time, and farther mercy; tried them as it were another 
year, by sending his apostles among them to call them to repentance, and in 
Christ’s name to offer them pardon upon repentance; and some of them were 
wrought upon to repent, and bring forth fruit, and with them all was well; but 
the body of the nation continued impenitent and unfruitful, and ruin without 
remedy came upon them; about forty years after they were cut down and cast 
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into the fire, as John Baptist had told them, Afat. iii. 10; which saying of his 
this parable enlargeth upon. 

II. Yet it has, without doubt, a farther reference, and is designed for the 
awakening of all that enjoy the means of grace, and the privileges of the visible 


| church; to see to it, that the temper of their minds and the tenor of their 


lives be answerable to their professions and opportunities, for that is the fruit 
required. Now observe here, 

_ First. The advantages which this fig tree had; it was planted ina vineyard, 
in better soil, and where it had more care taken of it, and more pains taken 
with it, than other fig trees had, that commonly grew, not in vineyards (those 
are for vines), but by the way side, Mat. xxi. 19. This fig tree belonged to 
a certain man that owned it, and was at expense upon it. Note, The church 


| of God is his vineyard, distinguished from the common, and fenced about, 


Isa.v.1,2. Weare fig trees planted in this vineyard by our baptism; we have 
a place and a name in the visible church, and it is our privilege and happiness 
hog we have so; it is a distinguishing favour: he has not dealt so with other 
nations, 

Secondly. The owner’s expectation from it; “he came and sought fruit 
thereon,” and he had reason to expect it; he did not send, but came himself, 
noting his desire to find fruit. Christ came into this world, came to his own, 
to the Jews, seeking fruit. Note, The God of heaven requires and expects 
fruit from those that have a place in his vineyard. He has his eye upon those 
that enjoy the Gospel, to see whether they live up to it; he seeks evidences of 
their getting good by the means of grace they enjoy. Leaves will not serve— 
erying, “ Lord, Lord ;” blossoms will not serve—beginning well, and promising 
fair; there must be fruit. Our thoughts, words, and actions, must be accord- 
ing to the Gospel light and love. 

Thirdly. The disappointment of his expectation; he “ found none,” none at 
all, not one fig. Note, It is sad to think how many enjoy the privileges of the 
Gospel, and yet do nothing at all to the honour of God, nor to answer the end 
of his intrusting them with those privileges; and it is a disappointment to him, 
and a grief to the Spirit of his grace. 1. He here complains of it to the dresser 
of the vineyard; ‘I come, seeking fruit, but_am disappointed, I find none; 
looking for grapes, but behold, wild grapes.’ He is grieved with such a genera- 
tion. 2. He aggravates it with two considerations: Ist. That he had waited 
long, and yet was disappointed; as he was not high in his expectations—he only 
expected fruit, not much fruit—so he was not hasty, he came three years, year 
after year. Applying it to the Jews, he came one space of’ time before the cap- 
tivity, another after that, and another in the preaching of John Baptist and of 
Christ himself; or it may allude to the three years of Christ’s public ministry 
which were now expiring. In general, it teacheth us that the patience of God 
is stretched out to longsuffering with many that enjoy the Gospel, and do not 
bring forth the fruits of it; and this patience is wretchedly abused, which pro- 
vokes God to so much the greater severity. How many times three years has 
God come to many of us, seeking fruit, but has found none, or next none, or 
worse than none. 2nd. That this fig tree did not only not bring forth fruit, 
but it did hurt, it cumbered the ground; it took up the room of a fruitful tree, 
and was injurious to all about it. Note, Those who do not do good, commonly 
do hurt, by the influence of their bad example; they grieve and discourage 
those that are good, they harden and encourage those that are bad. And the 
mischief is the greater, and the ground the more ecumbered, if it be a high, 
large, spreading tree, and if it be an old tree of long standing. 

Fourthly. The doom passed upon it; ‘cut it down,” he saith, “to the dresser 
of the vineyard,” to Christ, to whom all judgment is committed,—to the mi- 
nisters, who are in his name to declare this doom. Note, No other can be 
expected concerning barren trees, but that they should be cut down. As the 
unfruitful vineyard is dismantled, and thrown open to the common, Jsa. vy. 5, 6, 
so the unfruitful trees in the vineyard are cast out of it, and wither, Jno. xv. 6; 
it is cut down by the judgments of God, especially spiritual judgments, such as 
those on the Jews that believed not, Jsa. vi. 9, 10; it is cut down by death, and 
cast into the fire of hell; and good reason, for “ why cumbereth it the ground?” 
What reason is there why it should have a place in the vineyard to no purpose? 

Fifthly. The dresser’s intercession for it. Christ is the great intercessor, he 
ever lives interceding: ministers are intercessors; they that dress the vineyard 
should intercede for it: those we preach to, we should pray for, for we must 
give ourselves to the word of God and to prayer, Now observe, 

1. What it is he prays for, and that is a reprieve; ‘‘ Lord, let it alone this year 
also.” He doth not pray, ‘ Lord, let it never be cut down;’ but, ‘ Lord, not now; 
do not remove the dresser; do not withhold the dews ; do not pluck up the tree. 
Note, Ist. It is desirable to have a barren tree reprieved: those that have not 
yet grace to repent, yet it is a mercy to them to have space to repent, as it was 
to the old world to have one hundred and twenty years allowed them to make 
their peace with God. 2nd. We owe it to Christ, the great intercessor, that 
barren trees are not cut down presently: had it not been for his interposal, the 
whole world had been cut down upon the sin of Adam; but he said, * Lord, let 
it alone ;” and it is he that upholds all things. 3rd. We are encouraged to pray 
to God for the merciful reprieve of barren fig trees: Lord, let them alone, 
continue them yet a while in their probation; bear with them a little longer, 
and wait to be gracious. Thus must we stand in the gap to turn away wrath. 
4th. Reprieves of mercy are but for a time: “let it alone this year also;” a 
short time, but a sufficient time to make trial. When God has borne long, we 
may hope he will bear yet a little longer; but we cannot expect he should bear 
always. 5th. Reprieves may be obtained by the prayers of others for us, but 
not pardons; there must be our own faith, and repentance, and prayers, else 
no pardon. 

or How he promiseth to improve this reprieve, if it be obtained; “ till I shall 
dig about it, and dung it.” Note, Ist. In general, our prayers must always be 
seconded with our endeavours. The dresser seems to say, * Lord, it may be L 
have been wanting in that which is my part; but let it alone this year, and L 
will do more than I have done towards its fruitfulness.’ Thus in all our prayers 
we must request God’s grace with a humble resolution to do our duty; else we 
mock God, and shew that we do not rightly value the mercies we pray for, 
2nd. In particular, when we pray to God for grace for ourselves or others, we 
must follow our prayers with diligence in the use of the means of grace. The 
dresser of the vineyard engageth to do his part, and therein teacheth ministers 
to do theirs; he will dig about the tree, and will dung it. Unfruitful Christians 
must be awakened by the terrors of the law, which break up the fallow ground; 
and then encouraged by the promises of the Gospel, which are warming and 
fattening, as manure to the tree; both methods must be tried; the one prepares 
for the other, and all little enough. * 

3. Upon what foot he leaves the matter: Let us try it, and try what we can 
do with it one year more, “and if it bear fruit, well,” ver. 19; it is possible, nay, 
there is hope, that yet it may be fruitful; andin that hope the owner will have 
patience with it, and the dresser will take pane with it, and if it should have 
the desired success, both will be pleased that it was not cut down. The word 
“ well” is not in the original, but the expression is abrupt, “if it bear fruit ;” 
supply it how you please, so as to express how wonderful well pleased both 
the owner and dresser will be, if it bear fruit; there will be cause of rejoicing ; 
we haye what we would haye; but it cannot be better expressed than as we 
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do, “well.” Note, Unfruitful professors of religion, if after long unfruitfulness 
they will repent and amend, and bring forth fruit, all shall be well: God will 
be pleased, for he will be praised; ministers’ hands will be strengthened, and 
such penitents will be their joy now, and their crown shortly; nay, there will 
be joy in heaven for it; the ground will be no longer cumbered, but bettered 
the vineyard beautified, and the good trees in it made better. And as for the 
tree itself, it is well forit; it shall not only not be cut down, but it shall receive 
blessing from God, Heb. vi. 7; it shall be purged, and shall bring forth more 
fruit, for the Father is its husbandman, Jno. xy. 2; and it shall at last be trans- 
planted from the vineyard on earth to the paradise above. 

But he adds, “if not, then after that thou shalt cut it down.” Observe 
here, Ist. That though God bear long, he will not bear always with unfruitful 
professors; his patience will have an end; and if it be abused, will give way to 
that wrath which will have no end. Barren trees will certainly be cut down 
at last, and cast into the fire, 2nd. The longer God hath waited, and the more 
cost he has been at upon them, the greater will their destruction be. To be 
cut down after that, after all these expectations from it, these debates con- 
cerning it, this concern for it, will be sad indeed, and will aggravate the con- 
demnation. 3rd. Cutting down, though it is work that shall be done, yet it is 
work that God doth not take pleasure in: for, observe here, the owner said to 
the dresser, ‘Do thou eut it down, for it cumbereth the ground. ‘ Nay,’ said 
the dresser, ‘if it must be done at last, “thou shalt cut it down;” let not my 
hand be upon it.’ 4th. Those that now intercede for barren trees, and take 
pains with them, if they persist in their unfruitfulness, will be even content to 
see them cut down, and will not have one more word to say for them. Their 
best friends will acquiesce in, nay, they will approve and applaud, the righteous 
judgment of God, in the day of the manifestation of it, Rev. xv. 3, 4. 


10 And he was teaching in one of the synagogues 
on the sabbath. 11 And, behold, there was a woman 
which had a spirit of infirmity eighteen years, and 
was bowed together, and could in no wise lift up her- 


tap) 
self. 


12 And when Jesus saw her, he called her to 
him, and said unto her, Woman, thou art loosed 
from thine infirmity. 13 And he laid zs hands on 
her: and immediately she was made straight, and 
glorified God. 14 And the ruler of the synagogue 
answered with indignation, because that Jesus had 
healed on the sabbath day, and said unto the people, 
There are six days in which men ought to work : 
in them therefore come and be healed, and not on 
the sabbath day. 15 The Lord then answered him, 
and said, Thou hypocrite, doth not each one of you 
on the sabbath loose his ox or Ais ass from the stall, 
and lead him away to watering? 16 And ought not 
this woman, being a daughter of Abraham, whom 
Satan hath bound, lo, these eighteen years, be loosed 
from this bond on the sabbath day? 17 And when 
he had said these things, all his adversaries were 
ashamed: and all the people rejoiced for all the 
glorious things that were done by him. 


Here is, I. The miraculous cure of a woman that had been long under a spirit 
of infirmity. Our Lord Jesus spent his sabbaths in the synagogues, yer. 10. 
We should make conscience of doing so, as we have opportunity; and not 
think we can spend the sabbath as well at home in reading a good book, for 
religious assemblies are a Divine institution, which we must bear our testimony 
to, though but of two or three. And when he was in the synagogues on the 
sabbath day, he was teaching there, jv ddccKwv: it notes a continued act; he 
still taught the people knowledge. e was in his element when he was teach- 
ing. Now to confirm the doctrine he preached, and recommend it as faithful 
and well worthy of all acceptation, he wrought a miracle, a miracle of 
mercy. 

First. The object of charity that presented itself was a woman in the syna- 
gogue, that “had a spirit of infirmity eighteen years,” ver. 11; that is, she had 
an infirmity, which an evil spirit by Divine permission had brought upon her, 
which was such as that she “was bowed together” by strong convulsions, 
“and could in no wise lift up herself ;” and haying been so long thus, the dis- 
ease was incurable; she could not stand erect, which is reckoned man’s honour 
above the beasts. Observe, ‘Though she was under this infirmity, by which she 
was much deformed, and made to look mean, and not only so, but, as is sup- 
posed, motion was very painful to her, yet she went to the synagogue on the 
sabbath day. Note, Even bodily infirmities, unless they be very grievous 
indeed, should not keep us from public worship on sabbath days; for God can 
help us beyond our expectation. 

Secondly. The offer of this cure, to one that sought it not, speaks the pre- 
venting mercy and grace of Christ; ver. 12, ‘when Jesus saw her, he called 
her to him.” It doth not appear that she made any application to him, or had 
any expectation from him, but before she called he answered. She came to him 
to be taught, and to get good to her soul, and then Christ gaye this relief to 
her bodily infirmity. Note, Those whose first and chief care is for their souls 
do best befriend the true interests of their bodies likewise, for other things 
shall be added to them. Christ in his Gospel calls and invites those to come 
to him for healing that labour under spiritual infirmities ; and if he call us, he 
will undoubtedly help us when we come to him. 

Thirdly. The cure, effectually and immediately wrought, speaks his almighty 
power: “ He laid his hands on her,” and said, ‘‘ Woman, thou art loosed from 
thine infirmity.” ‘Though thou meee long labouring under it, thou art 
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at length released from it.’ Let not those despair whose disease is inveterate, 
who have been long in affliction, God can at length relieve them; therefore 
though he tarry, wait for him. Though it was “a spirit of infirmity,” an evil 
spirit, that she was under the power of, Christ has a power superior to that 
of Satan, is stronger than he. Though “she could in no wise lift up herself,” 
Christ could lift her up, and enable her to lift up herself; she that had been 
crooked was immediately made straight; and the Scripture was fulfilled, 
Ps. exlvi. 8, “the Lord raiseth them that are bowed down.” 

And this cure represents the work of Christ’s grace upon the souls of people. 
1. In the conversion of sinners. Unsanctified hearts are under this spirit of 
infirmity ; they are distorted, the faculties of the soul are quite out of place 
and order: they are bowed down towards things below; O curve, in terram 
anime,— Base souls, that bend toward the earth;’ they can in no wise lift up 
themselves to God and heaven; the bent of the soul in its natural state is quite 
the contrary way: such crooked souls seek not to Christ, but he calls them 
to him; lays the hand of his power and grace upon them; speaks a healing 
word to them, by which he looseth them from their infirmity; makes the soul 
straight, reduceth it to order, raiseth it above worldly regards, and directs 
its affections and aims heavenwards. Though man cannot make that straight 
which God has made crooked, Feel. vii. 13, yet the grace of God can make that 
straight which the sin of man has made crooked. 2. In the consolation of good 
people. Many of the children of God are long under a spirit of infirmity, 
a spirit of bondage; through prevailing grief and fear, their souls are cast down 
and disquieted within them; they are troubled, they are bowed down greatly, 
they go mourning all the day long, Ps. xxxviii. 6. But Christ, by his spirit 
of adoption, looseth them from this infirmity in due time, and raiseth them up. 

Fourthly. The present effect of this cure upon the soul of the patient, as well 
as upon her body;she “glorified God;” gave him the praise of the cure, to whom 
all praise is due. When crooked souls are made straight, they will shew it by 
their glorifying God. ‘ 

Il. The offence that was tahen at this, by “the ruler of the synagogue,” as if 
our Lord Jesus had committed some heinous crime in healing this poor woman. 
He had indignation at it, because it was on the sabbath day, ver. 14. One 
would think the miracle should have convinced him, and that the cireumstance 
of its being done on the sabbath day could not have served to evade the con- 
viction; but what light can shine so clear, so strong, which a spirit of bigotr 
and enmity to Christ and his Gospel will not serve to shut men’s eyes against 
Never was such honour done to the synagogue he was ruler of, as Christ had 
now done it; and yet he had indignation at it. He had not indeed the impu- 
dence to quarrel with Christ ; but he said to the people, reflecting upon Christ 
in what he said, “ There are six days in which men ought to work, in them 
therefore come and be healed, and not on the sabbath day.” See here how 
light he made of the miracles Christ wrought, as if they were things of course, 
and no more but what quacks and mountebanks did every day : ‘You may come 
and be healed any day of the week.’ Christ's cures were become in his eyes 
cheap and common things. See also how he stretcheth the law beyond its 
intention, or any just construction that could be put upon it, in making either 
healing or being healed with a touch of the hand, or a word’s speaking, to be 
that work which is forbidden on the sabbath day. This was evidently the 
work of God; and when God tied_us out from working that day, did he tie 
himself ont? The same word in Hebrew signifies both godly and merciful, 
(chesed)—to intimate that works of merey and charity are in a manner works 
of piety, 1 Tim. v. 4, and are therefore very proper on sabbath days. 

Ill. Christ's justification. of himself in what he had done, ver. 15: “The Lord 
then answered him,” as he had answered others, who in like manner cayilled 
at him: ‘Thou hypocrite.” Christ, who knows men’s hearts, may eall those 
hypocrites whom it would be presumption for us to call so, who must judge 
charitably, and can judge but according to the outward appearance. brist 
knew he had a real enmity to him and to his Gospel, and he did but cloak that 
with a pretended zeal for the sabbath day; and that when he bade the people 
come on the six days and be healed, he really would not have them be healed 
any day. Christ could have told him this; but he vouchsafes to reason the case 
with him. And, 

First. He appeals to the common practice among the Jews, which was never 
disallowed, that of watering their cattle on the sabbath day; those cattle that 
are kept up in the stable are constantly loosed from the stall on the sabbath 
day, and led away to watering ; it would be a barbarous thing not to do it, for 
‘a merciful man regardeth the life of his beast,” his own beast that serves him. 
Letting the cattle rest on sabbath day, as the law directed, would _be worse 
than working them, if they must be made to fast on that day, as the Ninevites’ 
cattle on their fast day, that were not permitted to feed or drink water, 
Jonah iii. 7. 

Secondly. He applies this to the present case, ver. 10. ‘Must an ox or an ass 
have compassion shewed them on the sabbath day, and have so much time and 
pains bestowed upon them every sabbath, to be loosed from the stall, led away, 
perhaps a great way, to the water, and then back again, and shall not this 
woman, only with a touch of the hand and a word’s speaking, be loosed from 
a much greater grievance than that which the cattle undergo, when they are 
kept without water? For consider, 1. She is a daughter o Abraham, whom 
you all pride yourselves in a relation to; she is your sister; and shall she be 
denied a favour that you grant to an ox or an ass, dispensing a little with the 
supposed strictness of the sabbath day? She isa daughter of Abraham, and 
therefore is entitled to the Messiah’s blessings, to the bread which belongs 
to the children. 2. She is one whom Satan has bound; he had a hand in the 
affliction ; and therefore it was not only an act of charity to the poor woman, 
but of piety to God, to break the power of the devil, and baffle him. 3. She has 
been in this deplorable condition, lo, these eighteen years; and therefore, now 
there is an opportunity of delivering her it ought not to be deferred a day 
longer, as you would have it; for any of you would have thought eighteen 
years’ affliction full long enough.’ 

IV. The different effect that this had upon those that heard him. He had 
sufficiently made it out, not only that it was lawful, but that it was highly fit 
and proper, to heal this poor woman on the sabbath day, and thus publicly 
ih the synagogue, that they might all be witnesses of the miracle. And now 
observe, 

First. What a confusion this was to the malice of his persecutors ; ‘‘ when 
he had said these things, all his adversaries were ashamed,” ver. 17; they were 
put to silence, and were vexed that they were so, that they had not a word 
to say for themselves; it was not a shame that worked repentance, but indig- 
nation rather. Note, Sooner or later, all the adversaries of Christ and his 
doctrine andymiracles will be made ashamed. ‘ 

Secondly. Whata confirmation this was to the faith of his friends; “all the 
people,” who hada better sense of things, and judged more impartiality than 
their rulers, “rejoiced for all the glorious things that were done by him.” The 
shame of his foes was the joy of his followers ; the increase of his interest was 
what the one fretted at, and the other triumphed in. The things Christ did 
were glorious things; they were all so; and, though now clouded, perhaps will 
appear. so; and we ought to rejoice in them. Eyery thing that 1s the honour 
of Christ is the comfort of Christians. 
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18 Then said he, Unto what is the kingdom of 
God like? and whereunto shall I resemble it? 19 
It is like a grain of mustard seed, which a man took, 
and cast into his garden; and it grew, and waxed 
a great tree; and the fowls of the air lodged in the 
branches of it. 20 And again he said, Whereunto 
shall I liken the kingdom of God? 21 It is like 
leaven, which a woman took and hid in three mea- 
sures of meal, till the whole was leavened. 22 And 
he went through the cities and villages, teaching, 
and journeying toward Jerusalem. 


Here is, First. The Gospel’s progress foretold, in two parables, which we 
had before, Mag. xiii. 31,33. The kingdom of the Messiah is the kingdom of 
God, for it advanceth his glory: this kingdom was yet a mystery, and people were 
generally in the dark, ane under mistakes about it. Now when we would de- 
cribe a thing to those that are strangers to it, we choose to do it by similitudes; 
such a person you know not, but I will tell you who he is like; so Christ under- 
takes here to Bs what the kingdom of God is like, ver. 18; and “ whereunto 
shall I liken the kingdom of God?” ver. 20; it will be quite another thing from 
what you expect, and will operate and gain its point in quite another manner. 

1. You expect it will appear great, and will arrive at its perfection all of a 
sudden; but you are mistaken; “it is like a grain of mustard seed,” a little 
thing, takes up but little room, makes but a little figure, and promiseth but 
little ; and yet, when sown in soil proper to receive it, it “ waxes a great tree,” 
ver. 19. Many perhaps were prejudiced against the Gospel, and loath to come 
in to the obedience of it, because its beginning was so small ; baad were ready 
to say of Christ, “Can this man save us?” and of his Gospel, ‘Is this likely 
ever to come to any thing?’ Now Christ would remove this prejudice, by 
assuring them, that though “its beginning was small, its latter end should 
greatly increase,” so that many should come, should come upon the wing, 
should fly like a cloud, to lodge in the branches of it, with more safety and 
satisfaction than in the branches of Nebuchadnezzar’s tree, Dan. ix, 21. 

2. You expect it will make its way by external means, by subduing nations, 
and vanquishing armies; though it shall work like leaven, silently and insen- 
sibly, and without any force or violence, ver. 21; “a little leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump ;” so the doctrine of Christ will strangely diffuse its relish into the 
world of mankind; in this it triumphs, that the savour of the knowledge of it 
is unaccountably made manifest in every place, beyond what one could have 
expected, 2 Cor. ii. 14. But you must give it time; wait what will be the issue 
of the preaching of the Gospel to the world, and you will find it doth wonders, 
and alters the property of the souls of men. By degrees the whole will be 
leavened, even as many as are, like the meal to the leaven, prepared to receiye 
the savour of it. 

Secondly. Christ’s progress towards Jerusalem recorded, ver. 22; “he went 
through the cities and villages, teaching, and journeying.” Here we find Christ 
an itinerant, but an itinerant preacher “journeying towards Jerusalem,” to the 
feast of dedication, which was in the winter, when travelling was uncomfort- 
able: yet he would be about his Father’s business; and therefore, whatever 
cities or villages he could make in his way, he gave them a sermon or two; not 
only in the cities, but in the country villages. Wherever Providence brings 
us we should endeavour to be doing all the good we can. 


23 Then said one unto him, Lord, are there few 
that be saved? And he said unto them, 24 Strive 
to enter in at the strait gate: for many, I say unto 
you, will seek to enter in, and shall not be able. 
25 When once the master of the house is risen up, 
and hath shut to the door, and ye begin to stand 
without, and to knock at the door, saying, Lord, 
Lord, open unto us; and he shall answer and say 
unto you, I know you not whence ye are: 26 
Then shall ye begin to say, We have eaten and 
drunk in thy presence, and thou hast taught in our 
streets. 27 But he shall say, I tell you, I know you 
not whence ye are; depart from me, all ye workers 
of iniquity. 28 There shall be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth, when ye shall see Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, and all the prophets, in the kingdom of God, 
and you yourselves thrust out. 29 And theyshallcome 
from the east, and from the west, and from the north, 
and from the south, and shall sit down in the kingdom 
of God. 30 And, behold, there are last which shall 
be first, and there are first which shall be last. 

We have here, I. A question put to our Lord Jesus ; who it was that put it, we 
are not told, whether a friend or a foe 3 for he gave both aie liberty of ques- 
tioning with him, and returned answers to the thoughts and intents of the heart. 


The question was, “Are there few that be saved?” ver, 23, el bAéyor of cwlduevor ;— 
*it the saved be few,’ Master, I have heard thou shouldst say so; is it true? : 
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First. Perhaps it was a captions question; that he put it to him tempting 
him, with design to ensnare him, and lessen his reputation. If he should say 
many would be saved, they would reproach him as too loose, and making salya- 
tion too cheap; if few, they would reproach him as precise and straitlaced. 
The Jewish doctors said that all Israel should havea place in the world to 
come, and would he dare to contradict that? Those that have sucked in a 
corrupt notion are ready to make it the standard by which to measure all men’s 
judgments; and in nothing do men more betray their ignorance, presumption, 
and ae he Mt in judging of the salvation of others. 

Secondly. Perhaps it was a curious question, a nice speculation, which he 
had lately been disputing upon with his companions, and they all agreed to 
refer it to Christ. Note, Many are more inquisitive who shall be saved, and 
who not, than what they shall do to be saved. It is commonly asked, May 
such and such be saved? But it is well we may be saved without knowing that. 

Thirdly. Perhaps it was an admiring question. He had taken notice how 
strict the law of Christ was, and how bad the world was; and comparing these 
together, cries out, “How few are there that will be saved?’ Note, We have 
reason to wonder that, of the many to whom the Word of salvation is sent, 
there are so few to whom it is indeed a saving Word. 

Fourthly. Perhaps it was an inquiring question. ‘If there be few that be 
saved, what then? what influence should this have upon me?’ Note, It con- 
cerns us all, seriously to improve the great truth of the fewness of those that 
are saved. 

Il. Christ’s answer to this question, which directs us what use to make of this 
truth. Our Saviour did not give a direct answer to his inquiry, for he came 
to guide men’s consciences, not to gratify their curiosity. Ask not how many 
shall be saved; but, be they more or fewer, shall I be one of them? Not, what 
shall become of such and such? and “ what shall this man do?” but, what shall 
I do? and, what will become of me? Now in Christ’s answer observe, 

First. A quickening exhortation and direction: “Strive to enter in at the 
strait gate.” This is directed not to him only that asked the question, but to 
all, to us ; it is in the plural number, strive ye. Note, 1. All that will be saved 
must enter in at the strait gate, must undergo a change of the whole man, 
such as amounts to no less than being born again; and must submit to a strict 
discipline. 2. Those that would enter in at the strait gate must strive to enter. 
It is a hard matter to get to heaven, und a point that will not be gained without 
a great deal of care and pains, of difficulty and diligence. We must strive with 
God in prayer, wrestle as Jacob, strive against sin and Satan; we must strive 
in every duty of religion, strive with our own hearts, @yovitecte,—be ‘in agony 3’ 
strive, as those that run for a prize ; excite and exert yourselves to the utmost. 

Secondly. Divers awakening considerations to enforce this exhortation. 
O that we may be all awakened and quickened by them! They are such 
considerations as will serve to answer the question, “ Are there few that shall 
be saved?” 

1. Think how many take some pains for salvation, and yet perish because they 
do not take enough; and you will say that there are few that will be saved 
and that it highly concerns us to strive; “many will seck to enter in, and shall 
not be able;” they seek, but they do not strive. Note, he reason why many 
come short of grace and glory is, because they rest in a lazy seeking of that 
which will not be attained without a laborious striving; they have a good mind 
of happiness, and a good opinion of holiness, and take some good steps towards 
both; but their convictions are weak, they do not consider what they know and 
believe; and consequently their desires are cold, and their endeavours feeble, 
and there is no strength or steadiness in their resolutions ; and thus they come 
short, and lose the prize, because they do not press forward. Christ avers 
this upon his own word, “I say unto you;” and we may take it upon his word, 
for he knows both the counsels of God, and the hearts of the children of men. 

2.°Think of the distinguishing day that is coming, and the decisions of that 
day, and you will say there are few that shall be saved, and that we are con- 
cerned to strive. ‘‘he Master of the house will rise up, and shut to the door, 
ver. 25; Christ is the Master of the house, that will take cognizance of all that 
frequent his house, and are retainers to it; will examine comers and goers, 
and those that pass and repass. Now he seems as if he left things at large; but 
the day is coming when he will rise up and shut to the door. What door? Ist. 
A door of distinction. Now within the temple of the church there are earnal 
professors, who worship in the outer court, and spiritual professors, who 
worship within the veil; between these the door is now open, and they meet 
promiscuously in the same external performances; but when the Master of the 
house is risen up, the door will be shut between them, that those who are in 
the outer court may be kept out, and left to be trodden under foot with the 
Gentiles, Rev. xi. 2, They that are filthy, shut the door upon them, and let 
them be filthy still; and that those who are within may be kept within; that 
are holy, may be holy still. The door is shut, to separate between the precious 
and the vile, that sinners may no longer stand in the congregation of the right- 
eous; then you shall return and discern between them. 2nd. A door of denial 
and exclusion. The door of mercy and grace hath long stood open to them, 
but they would not come in by it, would not be beholden to the favour of that 
door ; they hoped to climb up some other way, and to get to heaven by their 
own merits. And therefore, when the Master of the house is risen up, he will 
justly shut that door; let them not expect to enter by it; but let them take 
their own measures. Thus when Noah was safe in the ark, God shut the door, 
to exclude all those that depended upon shelters of their own in the approaching 


3. Think how many, that were very confident they should be saved, will be 
rejected in the day of trial; and their confidences will deceive them; and you 
will say there are few that shall be saved, and we are all concerned to strive ; 
sonsiderin : ‘ 
Rie. What an assurance they had of admission, and how far their hope carried 
them, eyen to heaven’s gate; there they stand and knock ; knock, as if they had 
authority ; knock, as those that belong to the house, saying, “Lord, Lord, open 
to us,” for we think we have aright to enter; take us in among the saved ones 
for we joined ourselves to them. Note, Many are ruined by an ill-grounded 
hope of heaven, which they never distrusted or called in question, and therefore 
conclude their state is good, because they never doubted it. They call Christ 
“Lord,” as if they were his servants; nay, in token of their importunity, they 
double it, “Lord, Lord.” ‘They are desirous now to enter in by that door 
which they had formerly made light of, would now gladly come in among those 
serious Christians whom they had secretly despised. ’ 

2nd. What grounds they had for this confidence, Let us see what their plea 
is, ver. 26. Furst. They had been Christ's guests, had had an intimate converse 
with him, and had shared in his favours; “we have eaten and drunk in thy 
presence,’ at thy table. Judas ate bread with Christ, dipped with him in the 
dish. Hypocrites, under the disguise of their external profession, receive the 
Lord’s supper, and in it ea of the children’s bread, as if they were chil- 
dren. Secondly. They had been Christ’s hearers ; had received instruction from 
him, and were well acquainted with his doctrine and law; “thou hast taught 
in our streets; ” a distinguishing favour, which few had ; and sure it might be 
taken asa pledge of distinguishing fayour now; for wouldst thou teach us, 
and not saye us? 
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srd. How their confidence will fail them, and all their pleas be rejected as 
frivolous. Christ will say to them, “ I know you not whence yon are,” ver. 25; 
and again, ver. 26, “I tell you, I know you not; depart from me.” He doth not 
deny but that which they pleaded was true, they had eaten and drunk in his 
presence, by the same token that they had no sooner eaten of his bread but 
they lift up the heel against him. He had taught in their streets, by the same 
token that they had despised his instruction, and would not submit to it. And 
therefore, First. He disowns them, “‘I know you not;” you do not belong to 
my family. “The Lord knows them that are his;” but them that are not, he 
doth not know ; he has nothing to do with them: “I know you not whence you 
are.” ‘You are not of me, you are not from above, you are not branches of my 
house, of my vine.’ Secondly. He discards them: ‘‘ Depart from me.” It is the 
hell of hell to depart from Christ! the principal part of the misery of the 
damned. ‘Depart from my door; here is nothing for you, no, not a drop of 
water.’ Thirdly. He gives them such a character as is the reason of this doom: 
“Ye are workers of iniquity.” This is their ruin, that under a pretence of piety 
they kept up secret haunts of sin, and did the devil’s drudgery in Christ’s livery. 

4th. How terrible their punishment will be, ver. 28; “there shall be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth;” the utmost degree of grief and indignation; and that 
which is the cause of it, and contributes to it,is a sight of the happiness of those 
that are saved; ye shall see ‘the patriarchs and prophets in the kingdom of 
God, and yourselves thrust out.” Observe here, First. That the Old Testa- 
ment saints are in the kingdom of God; those had benefit by the Messiah who 
died before his coming; for they saw his day at a distance, and it reflected 
comfort upon them. Secondly. That New Testament sinners will be thrust 
out of the kingdom of God. It intimates that they will be thrusting in, and will 
presume upon admission, but in vain; they shall be thrust out with shame, 
as having no part or lot in the matter. Thirdly. That the sight of the saints’ 
glory will be a great aggravation of sinners’ misery ; they shall thus far see the 
kingdom of God, that they shall see the prophets in it, whom they hated and 
despised; and themselves, who thought themselves sure of it, thrust out. This 
is that at which they will gnash their teeth, Ps. exii. 10. 

4. Think who are they that shall be saved notwithstanding, ver. 29, 30; 
“ they shall come from the east and the west; and the last shall be first.” 

ist. By what Christ had said, it appeared that but few should be saved of 
those that we think most likely, and that bid fairest for it: yet do not say then 
that the Gospel is preached in vain; for though Israel be not gathered, Christ 
will be glorious. ‘There shall come many from all parts of the Gentile world, 
that shall be admitted into the kingdom of grace in this world, and of glory in 
the other. Plainly thus, when we come to heaven we shall meet a great many 
there whom we little thought to have met there, and miss a great many thence 
whom we verily expected to have found there. 

2nd. Those that “sit down in the kingdom of God” are such as had taken 
pains to get thither, for they came from far, “from the east, and from the west ; 
from the north, and from the south;” had passed through different climates, 
had broke through many difficulties and discouragements; which shews that 
they who would enter into that kingdom must strive, as the queen of Sheba, 
that “came from the utmost parts of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon.” 
They that travel now inthe service of God and religion, shall sit down to rest 
shortly in the kingdom of God. 

ard. Many that stood fair for heaven came short; and others, that seemed 
cast behind, and thrown quite out of the way, will win and wear this prize; 
and therefore it concerns us to strive to enter. Let us be provoked, as Paul 
desired the Jews might be, to a holy emulation by the zeal and forwardness of 
the Gentiles, Rom. x1. 14. Shall I be outstripped by my juniors? Shall I, that 
started first,and stood nearest, miss of heayen, when others, less likely, enter 
into it? If it be got by striving, why should I not strive ? 


31 The same day there came certain of the Phari- 
sees, saying unto him, Get thee out, and depart 
hence: for Herod will kill thee. 32 And he said 
unto them, Go ye, and tell that fox, Behold, I cast 
out devils, and I do cures to day and to morrow, and 
the third day I shall be perfected. 33 Nevertheless 
1 must walk to day, and to morrow, and the day 
following: for it cannot be that a prophet perish 
out of Jerusalem. 34 O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
which killest the prophets, and stonest them that 
are sent unto thee ; how often would I have gathered 
thy children together, as a hen doth gather her brood 
under her wings, and ye would not! 35 Behold, 
your house is left unto you desolate: and verily say 
unto you, Ye shall not see me, until the time come 
when ye shall say, Blessed zs he that cometh in the 


name of the Lord. 


_ Here is, First. A suggestion to Christ of his danger by Herod, now he was 
in Galilee, within Herod’s jurisdiction, ver. 31; “certain of the Pharisees” 
(for there were those of that sect dispersed all the nation over) they came to 
Christ, pretending friendship and a concern for his safety, and suid, “ Get thee 
out” of this country, “and depart hence, for” otherwise “Herod will kill 
thee,” as he did John. Some think those Pharisees had no ground at all for 
this ; that Herod had not given out any words to this purpose; but they framed 
this lie to drive him out of Galilee, where he had a great and growing interest, 
and to drive him into Judea, where they knew there were those that really 
sought his life; but Christ’s answer being directed to Herod himself, it should 
seem the Pharisees had ground for what they said, and that Herod was enraged 
against Christ, and designed him a mischief, for the honourable testimony he 
had borne to John Baptist, and to the doctrine of repentance, which John 
preached. Herod was willing to get rid of Christ out of his dominions ; and 
when he durst not put him to death, he hoped to frighten him away by sending 


SO Ali Vig He: EX Tive 


| farthest from his own den; and though it be a black and ugly character, 


him this threatening message. 
Secondly. His defiance of Herod's rage, and the Pharisees’ too; he fears 
neither the one nor the other; “Go ye, and tell that fox” so, yer. 32, In calling | 
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him a fox, he gives him_his true character; for he was subtle as a fox, noted 
for his craft, and treachery, and baseness, and preying, as they say of a fox, 
et it 
did not ill become Christ to give it him, nor was it in him a yiolation of that 
law, “Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of the people ;” for Christ was 
a prophet, and prophets always had a liberty of speech in reproyving princes and 
great men: nay, Christ was more than a prophet, he was a king, he was King 
of kings, and the greatest of men were accountable to him; and therefore it 
became him to eall this proud king by his own name; but it is not to be drawn 
intoan example by us. Go and tell that fox, yea, and this fox too, —for so it is 
in the original—ry adwmexe tav7y,—‘ that Pharisee,’ whoever he is that whispers 
this in my ear, let him know that I do not fear him, nor regard his menaces: for, 

1. L know I must die, and must die shortly; I expect it, and count upon it, 
“the third day,” that is, very shortly; my hour is at hand. Note, It will help 
us very much above the fear of death, and of them that have the power of 
death, to make death familiar to us; to expect it, think of it, and conyerse with 
it, and see it at the door. If Herod should kill me, he will not surprise me. 

2. IT know that death will be not only no prejudice to me, but it will be my 
preferment; and therefore tell him I do not fear him; when 1 die “I shall be 
Perens Ishall then have finished the hardest part of my undertaking ; 

shall have completed my business, teAecoupac,—* I shall be consecrated.’ When 
Christ died, he is said to have sanctified himself: he consecrated himself to his 
priestly office with his own blood. 

3. Lknow that neither he nor any one else can kill me till I have done my 
work. Go, and tell him I value not his impotent rage. I will “cast out devils, 
and do cures, to day and to morrow,” that is, now, and for some little space of 
time yet to come, in spite of him and all his threats. ‘tI must walk ;” I must go 
on in my intended journey ; and it is not in his power to hinder me. I must go 
about, as I do now, preaching and healing,“ to day, and to morrow, and the 
day following.” Note, It is good for us to look upon the time we have before 
us as but a little; two or three days, perhaps, may be the utmost; that we may 
thereby be quickened to do the work of the day inits day. And it is a comfort 
to us, in reference to the power and malice of our enemies, that they can have 
no power to take us off, as long as God has any work for us to do, The wit- 
nesses were not slain till they had finished their testimony. 

4. I know that Herod can do me no harm; not only because my time is not yet 
come, but because the place appointed for my death is Jerusalem, which is not 
within his jurisdiction ; “it cannot be that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem ;” 
that is,any where else but at Jerusalem. If atrue prophet was put to death, he 
was prosecuted as a false prophet. Now none undertook to try prophets, and 
to judge concerning them, but the great Sanhedrim, which always sat at Jeru- 
salem; it was a cause which the inferior courts did not take cognizance of; and 
therefore if a prophet be put to death, it must be at Jerusalem. 

Thirdly. His lamentation for Jerusalem, and his denunciation of wrath against 
that city, ver. 34, 35. This we had, Mat. xxiii. 37—39; perhaps this was not 
said now in Galilee; but the evangelist, not designing to bring it in in its 
proper place, inserts it here, upon occasion of Christ’s mentioning his being 
put to death at Jerusalem. 

Note, 1. The wickedness of persons and places that more eminently than 
others profess religion and relation to God, is ina tak dete manner provoking 
and grieving to the Lord Jesus. How pathetically doth he speak of the sin 
and ruin of that holy city, “ O Jerusalem, Jerusalem.” 

2. Those that enjoy great plenty of the means of grace, if they are not pro- 
fited by them, many times are prejudiced against them. They that would not 
hearken to the prophets, nor welcome those whom God sent to them, killed 
ee eed stoned them. If men’s corruptions are not conquered, they are 
provoked. 

3. Jesus Christ has shewed himself willing, freely willing, to receive and 
entertain poor souls that come to him, and put themselves under his pro- 
tection: “ How often would I have gathered thy children together, as a hen 
gathers her brood under her wings,” with such care and such tenderness. 

4. The reason why sinners are not protected and provided for by the Lord 
Jesus, as the chickens are by the hen, is because they will not. “I would,” I 
often would, “and ye would not.” Christ’s willingness aggravates sinners’ 
unwillingness, and leaves their blood upon their own heads. 

5. The house that Christ leaves is left desolate. The temple, though richly 
adorned, though hugely frequented, yet is desolate, if Christ have deserted it. 
He leaves it to them; they had made an idol of it, and let them take it to them- 
selves, and make their best of it; Christ will trouble it no more. 

6. Christ justly withdraws from those that drive him from them. They 
would not be gathered by him, and therefore saith he, “ You shall not see me;” 
you shall not hear me any more. As Moses said to Pharaoh when he forbade 
nim his presence, x. x. 28, 29. 

7, The judgment of the great day will effectually convince unbelievers, that 
would not now be convinced; then you will say, “ Blessed is he that cometh,” 
that is, will be glad to be among those that say so, and will not see me to be 
the Messiah till then, when it is too late. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


In this chapter we have, I. The cure which our Lord Jesus wrought upon a man that 
had the dropsy, on the sabbath day, and his justifying himself therein against those 
who were offended at his doing it on that day, ver. 1—6. II. A lesson of humility 
given to those who were ambitious of the highest rooms, ver. 7—11. III. A lesson of 
charity to those who feasted the rich, and did not feed the poor, ver. 12—14. IV. The 
success of the Gospel offer foretold, in the parable of the guests invited to a feast, 
signifying the rejection of the Jews and all others that set their hearts upon this world, 
and the entertainment of the Gentiles and all others that come empty of self to be filled 
with Christ, ver. 15—24. V. The great law of discipleship laid down, with a caution 
to all that will be Christ’s disciples, to undertake it deliberately and with considera- 
tion, and particularly to ministers, to retain their savour, ver. 25—35. 


_|ND it came to pass, as he 
went into the house of one 
of the chief Pharisees to eat 
‘bread on the sabbath day, 
that they watched him. 2 
And, behold, there was a cer- 
tain man before him which 
had the dropsy. 3 And 
Jesus answering spake unto 
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the Jawyers and Pharisees, saying, Is it lawful to heal 
on the sabbath day? 4 And they held their peace. 
And he took him, and healed him, and let him go; 
5 And answered them, saying, Which of you shall 
have an ass or an ox fallen into a pit, and will not 
straightway pull him out on the sabbath day? 6 
And they could not:answer him again to these things. 


In this passage of story we find, 

First. That “the Son of man came eating and drinking,” conversing familiarly 
with all sorts of people; not declining the society of publicans, though they 
were of ill-fame, nor of Pharisees, though they bare him ill-will; but accepting 
the friendly invitations both of the one and of the other, that, if possible, he 
might do good to both. Here “he went into the house of one of the chief 
Pharisees,” a ruler it may be, and a magistrate in his country, “to eat bread on 
the sabbath day,” ver. 1. See how favourable God is to us, that he allows us 
time, even on his own day, for bodily refreshments ; and how careful we should 
be not to abuse that liberty, or turn it into licentiousness. Christ went only 
to eat bread; to take such refreshment as was necessary, on the sabbath day. 
Our sabbath meals must, with a particular care, be guarded against all manner 
of excess. On sabbath days we must do as Moses and Jethro did, “eat bread 
before God,” Fx. xviii. 12; and, as it is said of the primitive Christians, on the 
Lord’s day must eat and drink as those that must pray again before we go to 
rest, that we may not be unfit for that. 

Secondly, That he “ went about doing good.” Wherever he came he sought 
opportunities to do good, and not only improved those that fell in his way. 

ere ““ was a certain man before him, which had the dropsy,” ver. 2. We do 
not find that he offered himself, or that his friends offered him, to be Christ’s 
pamests but Christ prevented him with the blessings of his goodness, and 

efore he called he answered him. Note, It is a happy thing to be where 
Christ is, to be present before him, though we be not presented to him. This 
man had the dropsy, it is probable in a high degree, and that he appeared much 
swelled with it; probably he was some relation of the Pharisee’s, that now 
lodged in his house, which is more likely than that he should be an invited 
guest at the table. 

Thirdly. That he “endured the contradiction of sinners against himself :” 
ver. 1, “they watched him.” The Pharisee that invited him, it should seem, 
did it with a design to pick some quarrel with him. If it were so, Christ knew 
it, and yet went; for he knew himself a match for the most subtle of them, and 
how to order his steps, with an eye to his observers. ‘Chose that are watched 
had need to be wary. It was, as Dr. Hammond observes, contrary to all laws 
of hospitality to seek advantage against one that you invited to be your guest; 
for such a one you have taken under your protection. These lawyers and 
Pharisees, like the fowler that lies in wait to ensnare the birds, “held their 
peace,” and acted very silently. When Christ asked them whether they thought 
it lawful to heal on the sabbath day, (and herein he is said to answer them, 
for it was an answer to their thoughts, and thoughts are words to Jesus 
Christ,) they would say neither yea nor no, for their design was to inform 
against him, not to be informed by him. ‘They would not say it was lawful to 
heal, for then they would preclude themselves from imputing it to him asa 
crime; and yet the thing was so plain and self-evident that they could not for 
shame say it was not lawful. Note, Good men have often been persecuted 
for doing that which eyen their persecutors, if they would but give their con- 
sciences leave to speak out, could not but own to be lawful and good. Many a 
good work Christ did, for which they cast stones at him and his name. 

Fourthly. That Christ would not be hindered from doing good by the oppo- 
sition and contradiction of sinners; ver. 4, “he took him, and healed him, and 
let him go.” Perhaps he took him aside into another room, and healed him 
there; because he would neither proclaim himself, such was his humility, nor 

rovoke his adversaries, such was his wisdom, his meekness of wisdom. Note, 
Though we must not be driven off from our duty by the malice of our enemies, 
yet we should order the circumstances of it so as to make it the least offensive. 
Or, he took him, that.is, he laid hands on him to cure him; émAaBopevos, com- 
plexus,— he embraced him ;’ took him in his arms, big and unwieldy as he was, 
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for so dropsical people used to be, and reduced him to shape. The cure of a | 


dropsy, as much as of any disease, one would think should be gradual, yet | 


Christ cured even that disease, perfectly cured it,in a moment. He then let 
him go, lest the Pharisees shall fall upon him for being healed, though he was 
purely SOPs for what absurdities would not such men as they were be 
guilty o 

Fifthly. That our Lord Jesus did nothing but what he could justify L 
conviction and confusion of those that quarreled with him, ver. 5, 6. He still 
answered their thoughts, and made them hold their peace for shame, who before 
held their peace for subtlety, by an appeal to their own practice, as he had 
been used to do upon such occasions, that he might shew them how in con- 


to the | 


\ 


demning him they condemned themselves. “ Which of you shall have an ass or | 


an ox fallen into a pit,” by accident, “and will not pull him ont on the sabbath 
day?” and that straightway, not deferring it till the sabbath be over, lest it 
perish. Observe, It is not so much out of compassion to the poor creature that 
they do it, but a concern for their own interest. It is their own ox, and their 
own ass, that is worth money, that they will dispense with the law of the sab- 
bath for the saving of. Now this was an evidence of their hypocrisy, and that 
it was not out of any real regard to the sabbath that they found fault with 
Christ for healing on the sabbath day, that was only the | ea Sea but really 
they were angry at the miraculous good works which Christ wrought; the 
proof he thereby gave of his Divine mission, and the interest he thereby gained 
among the people. Many can easily dispense with that for their own interest 
which they cannot dispense with for God’s glory and the good of their bre- 
thren. This question silenced them, “they could not answer him again to 
these things,” ver. 6. Christ will be justified when he speaks, and every mouth 
stopped before him. 


7 And he put forth a parable to those which were 
bidden, when he marked how they chose out the 
chief rooms; saying unto them, 8 When thou art 
bidden of any man to a wedding, sit not down in the 


highest room ; lest a more honourable man than thou | 
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be bidden of him; 9 And he that bade thee and 


him come and say to thee, Give this man place; and 
thou begin with shame to take the lowest room. 10 
But when thou art bidden, go and sit down in the 
lowest room; that when he that bade thee cometh, 
he may say unto thee, Friend, go up higher: then 
shalt thou have worship in the presence of them that 
sit at meat with thee. 11 For whosoever exalteth 
himself shall be abased; and he that humbleth him- 
self shall be exalted. 12 Then said he also to him 
that bade him, When thou makest a dinner or a 
supper, call not thy friends, nor thy brethren, neither 
thy kinsmen, nor thy rich neighbours ; lest they also 


bid thee again, and a recompence be made thee. 


13 But when thou makest a feast, call the poor, the 
maimed, the lame, the blind: 14 And thou shalt 
be blessed ; for they cannot recompense thee: for 
thou shalt be recompensed at the resurrection of 
the just. 


Our Lord Jesus here sets us an example of profitable, edifying discourse at 
our tables, when we are in company with our friends. We find him, when he 
had none but his disciples, that were his own family, with him at his table, his 
discourse with them was “ good, and to the use of edifying ;” and not only so 
but when he was in company with strangers, nay, with enemies that watche 
him, he took occasion to reprove what he saw amiss in them, and to instruct 
them; though the wicked were before him, he did not keep silence from good, 
as David did, Ps. xxxix. 1, 2; for notwithstanding the provocation given him, 
he had not his heart hot within him, nor was his spirit stirred. We must not 
only not allow any corrupt communication at our tables, such as that of the 
hypocritical mockers at feasts, but we must not content ourselves with common, 
harmless talk, but we should take occasion, from God’s goodness to us at our 
tables, to speak well of him, and learn to spiritualize common things. The 
lips of the righteous should then feed many. Our Lord Jesus was among per- 
sons of quality ; yet, as one that had not respect of persons, : 

First. He takes occasion to reprove the guests, for striving to sit uppermost, 
and from thence gives us a lesson of humility. | : 

1. He observed how these lawyers and Pharisees affected the highest seats, 
towards the head-end of the table, ver. 7. He had charged that sort of men 
with this in general, ch. xi.; here he brings home the charge to particular per- 
sons ; for Christ will give every man his own. ‘He marked how they chose 
out the chief rooms ;” every man, as he came in, got as near the best seat as he 
could. Note, Even in the common actions of life Christ’s eye is upon us, and he 
marks what we do, not only in our religious assemblies, but at our tables, and 
makes remarks upon it. a, : 

2. He observed how those who were thus aspiring oftentimes exposed them- 
selves, and came off with a slur; whereas those that were modest, and seated 
themselves in the lowest seats, oftentimes gained respect by it. Ist. Those 
that, when they come in, assume the highest seats, perhaps may be degraded, 
and forced to come down, to give place to one more honourable, ver. 8, 9- 
Note, It ought to check our high thoughts of ourselves, to think how many 
there are that are more honourable than we, not only in respect of worldly 
dignities, but personal merits and accomplishments. Instead of being proud 
that so many give place to us,it should be humbling to us that there ene 
many that we must give place to. The master of the feast will marshal A 
guests, and will not see the more honourable kept out of the seat yom TTA 
due, and therefore will make bold to take him lower that usurped it: ive 
this man place ;” and this will be a disgrace to him that would be thought more 
deserving than really he was, before all the company. ote, Pride will have 
shame, and will at last havea fall. 2nd. Those that, when they come in, au 
tent themselves with the lowest seats, are likely to be preferred, y er, Me, oe 
and seat thyself in the lowest room, as taking it for granted that thy Hee Ae ho 
invited thee has guests to come that are of better rank and quality than i ou 
art; but perhaps it may not prove so, and then it will be said to thee, sie 5 
go up higher.” The master of the feast will be so just to thee as not to re 
thee at the lower end of the table, because thou wast so modest as to seat Ne 
self there. Note, The way to rise high is to begin low, and this ching us sa 
man to those about him. ‘Thou shalt have honour and respect ihe ale sr 
that sit with thee. ‘They willsee thee to be an honourable. man, hayon he ha 
at first they thought, and honour appears the brighter for shining out of 0 bsc a“ 
rity. And they will likewise see thee to be a humble man, which is abe greates 
honour of all. Our Saviour here refers to that advice of Solomon, Pr. xxv a 7, 
“Stand not in the place of great men, for better it is that it be said ee thee, 
Come up hither, than that thou shouldest be put lower.” And Dr ig ntfoot 
quotes a parable out of one of the rabbins, somewhat like this, iree men,’ 
said he, ‘ were bidden to a feast; one sat highest, for, said he, Tama pr eel 
the other next, for, said he, 1 am a wise man; the other lowest, for, sai he, 
am a humble man. Lhe king seated the humble man highest, and put the prince 
lowest. ; sad hict 

r applied this generally, and would have us all learn not to mind high 
Seay pontant oorsalyecs with mean things ne for other i eee so for 
this, because pride and ambition are disgraceful before men, for “w eae 
exalteth himself shall be abased 3” but humility and self-denial are rea M 
honourable ; “he that humbleth himself shall be exalted, ver. 11. We ae ‘ 
in other instances, that “a actparle yale ae haba bring ae ete jbut honour sha 

he humble in spirit; and before honour is humility. Nolte, 
J pee Tet He tahes ee ae to reprove the master of the feast for any ane = 
many rich people, who had wherewithal to dine very well at home, w ae he 
should rather have invited the poor, or, which was all one, have neat por 1008 
to them for whom nothing is prepared, and who could not afford t noraee i : 
good meal’s meat; see Neh, yiii. 10. And our Sayiour here teacheth us, tha 
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« 
the using of what we have in works of charity is better, and will turn toa 
better account, than using it in works of generosity, and in magnificent house- 
ceeping. A . 
| oy He: not to treat the rich, ver. 12; invite not thy friends, and brethren, 
and neighbours, that are rich, This doth not prohibit the entertaining of such, 
when there may be occasion for it, for the cultivating of friendship among rela- 
tions and neighbours; but, Ist. Do not use it; spend as little as thou canst that 
way, that thou mayest not disable thyself to lay out a much better way, in 
almsgiving. Thou wilt find it very expensive and troublesome ; ene feast for 
the rich will make a great many meals for the poor. Solomon saith, “ He that 
giveth to the rich shall surely come to want,” Pr. xxii. 16. * Give,’ saith Plays 
Epist., ‘to thy friends, but let it be to thy poor friends, not to those that nee 
thee not.’ 2nd. Be not proud of it. Many make feasts only to make a show, 
as Ahasuerus did, st. i.3, 4; and it is no reputation to them, they think, if they 
have not persons of quality to dine with them, and thus rob their families to 
lease their fancies. 3rd. Aim not at being paid again in your own coin. This 
is that which our Saviour blames: In making such entertainments, you com- 
monly do it in hopes you will be invited by them, and so a recompence will be 
made you; you will be gratified with such dainties and varieties as you treat 
your friends with, and this will feed your sensuality and luxury, and you will 
eno real gainer at last. 

2. Be forward to relieve the poor, ver. 13, 14; “ when thou makest a feast,” 
instead of furnishing thyself with what is rare and nice, get thy table spread 
with a competency of plain and wholesome meat, which will not be so costly, 
and invite the poor and maimed; such as have nothing to live upon, nor are 
able to work for their living. These are objects of charity; they want neces- 
saries ; furnish them, and they will recompense thee with their prayers; they 
will commend thy provisions, which the rich, it may, be, will despise. The 
will go away and thank God for thee, when the rich will go away and reproac 
thee. Say not thou art a loser, because they cannot recompense thee, thou art 
so much out of pocket; no, it is so much set out to the best interest, on the best 
security, for “thou shalt be recompensed at the resurrection of the just.” 
There will be a resurrection of the just, afuture state of the just. There isa 
state of happiness reserved for them in the other world; and we may be sure 
the cheritanle will be remembered in the resurrection of the just, for alms are 
righteousness. Works of charity perhaps may not be rewarded in this world, 
for the things of this world are not the best things, and therefore God doth 
not pay the best men in those things; but they shall in no wise lose their 
reward; they shall be recompensed in the resurrection. And it will be found 
that the longest voyages make the richest returns, and the charitable will be 
no losers, but unspeakable gainers, by having their recompence adjourned till 
the resurrection. 


15 And when one of them that sat at meat with 
him heard these things, he said unto him, Blessed is 
he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God. 16 
Then said he unto him, A certain man made a great 
supper, and bade many: 17 And sent his servant at 
supper time to say to them that were bidden, Come ; 
for all things are now ready. 18 And they all with 
one consent began to make excuse. ‘The first said unto 
him, I have bought a piece of ground, and I must 
needs go and see it: I pray thee have me excused. 
19 And another said, I have bought five yoke of 
oxen, and I go to prove them: I pray thee have me 
excused. 20 And another said, I have married a 
wife, and therefore I cannot come. 21 So that ser- 
rant came, and shewed his lord these things. Then 
the master of the house being angry said to his ser- 
vant, Go out quickly into the streets and lanes of the 
city, and bring in hither the poor, and the maimed, 
and the halt, and the blind. 22 And the servant 
said, Lord, it is done as thou hast commanded, and 
yet there is room. 23 And the lord said unto the 
servant, Go out into the highways and hedges, and 
compel them to come in, that my house may be filled. 
24 For I say unto you, That none of those men which 
were bidden shall taste of my supper. 

Here is another discourse of our Saviour’s, in which he spiritualizeth the 


feast he was invited to; which is another way of keeping up good discourse 
in the midst of common actions. 

iL _The occasion of the discourse was given by one 0, 
Christ was giving rules about feasting, 
eat bread in the kingdom of God 


commonly used among the rabbins. 


the guests, who, when 
said to him, ‘Blessed is he that shall 
;’ ver. 15, which some tell us was a saying 
oor ; But with what design doth this man bring 
it in here? 1. Perhaps this man, observing that Christ reproved, first the 
guests, and then the master of the house, fearing he should put the company 
out of humour, started this, to divert the discourse to something else. Or, 
2. Admiring the good rules of humility and charity which Christ had now given, 
but despairing to see them lived up to in the present degenerate state of things, 
he longs for the kingdom of God, when these and other good laws shall obtain, 
and Beeps them blessed who shall have a place in that kingdom. Or, 
3. Christ haying mentioned the resurrection of the just, as a recompence for 
acts of reat to the poor, he here confirms what he had said, ‘Yea, Lord 
they that shall be recompensed in the resurrection of the just shall eat brea 
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| inthe kingdom, and that is a greater recompence than being reinvited to the 
table of the greatest man on earth.’ Or, 4. Observing Christ to be silent after 
he had given the foregoing lessons, he was willing to draw him in again to 
farther discourse, so wonderfully well pleased was he with what he said; 
and he knew nothing more likely to engage him than to mention the kingdom 
of God. Note, Those that are not of ability to carry on good discourse them- 
| selyes, yet ought to put in a word now and then to countenance it, and help it 
| forward. 

| Now that which this man said was a plain and acknowledged truth, and it 
was quoted very appositely now they were sitting at meat; for we should take 
occasion from common things to think and speak of those heavenly and spiritual 
things which in Scripture are compared to them ; for that is one end of borrow- 
ing similitudes from them. And it will be good for us, when we are receiving 
the gifts of God’s providence, to pass through them to the consideration of the 
gifts of his grace, those better things. ‘This thought will be very seasonable 
when we are partaking of bodily refreshments, “Blessed are they that shall 
eat bread in the kingdom of God.” 1st. In the kingdom of grace, in the king- 
dom of the Messiah, which was expected now shortly to be set up. Christ ro- 
mised his disciples that they should eat and drink with him in his kingdom. 
They that partake of the Lord’s supper eat bread in the kingdom of God. 
2nd. In the kingdom of glory, at the resurrection, he happiness of heaven is 
an everlasting feast; blessed are they that shall sit down at that table, whence 
they shall rise no more. 3 

Il. The parable which our Lord Jesus put forth upon this occasion, ver. 16, &e. 
Christ joins with the good man in what he said; ‘It is very true, blessed are 
they that shall partake of the privileges of the Messiah’s kingdom. But who 
are they that shall enjoy that privilege? You Jews, that think to have the 
monopoly of it, will generally reject it, and the Gentiles will be the greatest 
sharers init.’ This he shews by a parable, for if he had spoken it plainly the 
Pharisees would not have borne it. Now in the parable we may observe, 

First. The free grace and mercy of God shining in the Gospel of Christ. It 
appears, 1. In the rich provision he has made for poor souls, for their nourish- 
ment, refreshment, and entertainment, ver. 16: ‘A certain rich_man made a 
great supper.” There is that in Christ and the grace of the Gospel which 
will be food and a feast for the soul of man, that knows its own capacities; 
for the soul of a sinner, that knows its own necessities and miseries. It is 
called a supper, because in those countries supper time was the chief feastin 
time, when the business of the day was over. Phe manifestation of the gospe 

race to the world was the evening of the world’s day; and the fruition of the 

ulness of that grace in heaven is reserved for the evening of our day. 2. In 

the gracious invitation given us to come and partake of this provision. Here 
is, Ist. A general invitation given, he “ bade many.” Christ invited the whole 
nation and people of the Jews to partake of the benefits of his Gospel. There 
is provision enough for as many as come; it was prophesied of as a feast for all 
people, Zsa. xxv. 6. Christ, in the Gospel, as he keeps a good house, so he keeps 
an open house. 2nd. A particular memorandum given when the supper time 
was at hand; the servant was sent round to put them in mind of it, “ Come, 
for all things are now ready.” When the Spirit was poured out, and the 
gospel church planted, those who before were invited were more closely 
pressed to come in presently. Now all things are ready, the full discovery of 
the gospel mystery is now made, all the ordinances of the Gospel are now 
instituted, the society of Christians is now incorporated, and, which crowns 
all, the Holy Ghost is now given. ‘This is the call now given to us: “ All 
things are now ready,” “now is the accepted time;” it is now, and has not 
been long; it is now, and will not be long; it is a season of grace, that will be 
soon over; and therefore come now; do not delay; accept the invitation; 
believe yourselyes welcome; “eat, O friends; drink, yea, drink abundantly, 
O beloved.” 

Secondly. The cold entertainment which the grace of the Gospel meets with. 
The invited guests declined coming ; they did not say flat and plain they would 
not come, but ‘they all with one consent began to make excuse,” ver. 18. One 
would have expected they should all with one consent have come to a good 
supper, when they were so kindly invited to it; who would have refused such 
an invitation? Yet, on the contrary, they all found out some pretence or other 
to shift off their attendance. ‘This speaks the general neglect of the Jewish 
nation to close with Christ, and accept of the offers of his grace, and the con- 
tempt they put upon the invitation. It speaks also the backwardness there is 
in most people to close with the gospel call. They cannot for shame avow 
their et but they desire to be excused; they all a6 suas, some supply 
pas,— all straightway ;’ they could give an answer extempore, and needed not 
to study for it; were not to seek for an excuse. Others supply yu, they 
were unanimous in it, ‘ with one voice.’ 

1. Here, two were purchasers, and were in such haste to go see their pur- 
chases, that they could not find time to go to this supper. One had purchased 
land, he had bought a piece of ground, which was represented to him to be a 
good bargain, and he must needs go see whether it was so or no, and therefore 
‘I pray thee have me excused.” His heart was so much upon the enlarging 
of his estate, that he could neither be civil to his friend nor kind to himself. 
Note, Those that have their hearts full of the world, and fond of laying house 
to house, and field to field, have their ears deaf to the gospel invitation. But 
what a frivolous excuse was this! He might have deferred going to see his 
piece of ground till the next day, and have found it in the same place and 
plight it was now in, if he had so pleased. Here was another had purchased 
stock for his land, “I have bought five yoke of oxen” for the plough, and I 
must just now go prove them, must go try whether they be fit for my purpose, 
and therefore excuse me for this time. ‘The former intimates that inordinate 
complaceney in the world, this, that inordinate care and concern about the 
world, which keeps people from Christ and his grace; both intimate a prefer- 
ence given to the body above the soul, and to the things of time above those 
of eternity. Note, It is an ill thing, when we are called to any duty, to 
make excuses for our neglect of it. It is a sign there are convictions that 
it is a duty, but no inclination to it. These things here, that were the matter 
of the excuses, were, Ist. Little things, and of small concern. It had better 
become them to have said, ‘I am invited to eat bread in the kingdom of God, 
and therefore must be excused from going to see the ground or the oxen. 
2nd. Lawful things. Note, Things lawful in themselves, when the heart is 
too much set upon them, prove fatal hindrances in religion,—licitis perimus 
omnes. It is a hard matter so to manage our worldly affairs that they may not 
divert us from spiritual pursuits; and this ought to be our great care. 

2. Here was one that was newly married, and could not leave his wife to go 
out to supper, no, not for once, ver. 20: “ I have married a wife, and therefore,” 
in short, “I cannot come.” He pretends he cannot, when the truth is he wi 
not. Thus many pretend inability for the duties of religion, when really they 
have an ayersion to them. He has married a wife; it is true, he that was 
married was excused by the law from going to war for the first year, 
Deu. xxiv. 5; but would that excuse him from going up to the feasts of the 
Lord, which all the males were yearly to attend? Much less will it excuse 
from the gospel feast, which the other were but types of. Note, Our affection 
to our relations often proves a hindrance to us in our duty to God. Adam’s 
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excuse was, ‘the woman that thou gavest me perstiaded me to eat;’ this here 
was, ‘the woman persuaded me not to eat.’ He might have gone, and taken 
his wife along with him; they should both have been welcome. 

Thirdly. The account which was brought to the master of the feast of the 
affront put upon him by his friends whom he had invited, who now shewed 
how little they valued him: ver. 21, “ That servant came and shewed his lord 
these things;” told him with surprise that he was likely to sup alone, for the 
guests that were invited, though they had had timely notice a good while 
before, that they might order their affairs accordingly, yet were now engaged 
to some other business. He made the matter neither better nor worse, but 
related it just as it was. Note, Ministers must give acconnt of the success of 
their ministry, They must do it now at the throne of grace; if they see of the 
travail of their soul, they must go to God with their thanks ; if they labour in 
vain, they must go to God with their complaints. They will do it hereafter at 
the judgment-seat of Christ; they shall be produced as witnesses against those 
who persist and perish in their unbelief, to prove that they were fairly invited ; 
and for those who accepted the call, “ Behold, I and the children thou hast 
given me.” The apostle urges this as a reason why people should give ear to 
the Word of God, sent them by his ministers, “for they watch for your souls, 
as those that must give account,” Heb. xiii. 17. 

Fourthly. The master’s just resentment of this affront: “he was angry,” 
ver. 21. Note, The ingratitude of those that slight gospel offers, and the con- 
tempt they put upon the God of heaven thereby, is a very great provocation to 
him, and justly so. Abused mercy turns into the greatest wrath. The doom 
he passed upon them was, “none of the men that were bidden shall taste of my 
supper.” ‘This was like the doom passed upon ungrateful Israel, when they 
despised the pleasant land, “God sware in his wrath that they should not 
enter into his rest.” Note, Grace despised, is grace forfeited, like Esau’s 
birthright. They that will not have Christ when they may, shall not have 
him when they would. Even those that were bidden, if they slight the invita- 
tion, shall be forbidden; when the door is shut, the foolish virgins will be 
denied entrance. 

Fifthly. The care that was taken to furnish the table with guests, as well as 
meat. Go, saith he to the servants, Go first “into the streets and lanes of the 
city,” and invite, not the merchants, that are going from the custom-house, or the 
tradesmen, that are shutting up their shops, they will desire to be excused: one 
is going to his counting-house to cast up his books, another to the tavern to 
drink a bottle with his friend; but that you may invite those that will be glad 
to come, “bring in hither the poor, and the maimed, the halt, and the blind ;” 
pick up the common beggars. The servants object not that it will be a dis- 
paragement to the master and his house to have such guests at his table, for 
they knew his mind, and they soon gather enough such guests; “ Lord, it is 
done as thou hast commanded.” Many of the Jews are brought in, not of the 
scribes and Pharisees, such as Christ was now at dinner with, wh 
themselves most likely to be guests at the Messiah’s table, but publicans and 
sinners ; these are “the poor and the maimed.” But “yet there is room” for 
more guests, and provision enough for themall. Go, then, “into the highways 
and hedges ;” go out into the country, and pick up the vagrants, or those that 


are returning now in the evening from their work in the field, from hedging | 
and ditching there, ‘and compel them to come in,” not by force of arms, but by | 


force of arguments; be earnest with them, for in this case it would be neces- 
sary to convince them that the invitation was sincere, and not a banter; they 
will be shy and modest, and will hardly believe that they shall be welcome, and 
therefore be importunate with them, and do not leave them till you have pre- 
yailed with them. This refers to the calling of the Gentiles, to whom the 
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ea were to turn when the Jews refused the offer, and with them the | 
ch | 


urch was filled. 

Now observe here, 1. That the provision made for precious souls in the 
Gospel of Christ shall appear not to have been made in vain; for if some reject 
it, yet others will thankfully accept the offer of it. Christ comforts himself 
with this, that though Israel be not gathered, yet he shall be glorious, asa 
light to the Gentiles, Zsa. xliv. 5,6. God will have a church in the world, 
though there are those that are unchurched, for the unbelief of man shall not 
make the promise of God of none effect. 2. Those that are very poor and low 
in the world, shall be as welcome to Christ as the rich and great; nay, aud 
many times the Gospel has greatest success among those that labour under 
worldly disadvantages, as “the poor,” and bodily infirmities, as “the maimed, 
and the halt, and the blind.” Christ here plainly refers to what he had said 
just before, in direction to us, to invite to our tables “the poor, and maimed, 
the lame, and blind,” ver. 13. For the consideration of the countenance which 
Christ’s Gospel gives to the poor, should engage us to be charitable to them. 
His condescensions and compassions towards them should engage ours. 3. Many 
times the Gospel hath the greatest success among those that are least likely’to 
have the benefit of it, and whose submission to it was least expected. ‘The 
publicans and harlots went into the kingdom of God before the scribes and 

harisees ; “so the last shall be first, and the first last.” Let us not be confi- 
dent concerning those that are most forward, nor despair of those that are least 
promising. 4. Christ’s ministers must be both very expeditious and very im- 
portunate in inviting to the Gospel feast. “Go out quickly,” ver. 21, lose no 
time, because “ all things are now ready:” call to them to come “ to-day, while 
it is called to-day ;” and *‘ compel them to come in,” by speaking them fair, and 
drawing them with the cords of a man, and the bands of love. Nothing can 
be more absurd than fetchin 
consciences, nay, for Gonivelith men against their consciences, in matters of 
religion. You shall receive the Lord’s supper, or you shall be fined and impri- 
soned, and ruined in your estate. Certainly nothing like this was the compul- 
sion here meant, but only that of reason and love; for “‘ the weapons of our 
warfare are not carnal.” 5. Though many have been brought in to partake of 
the benefits of the Gospel, yet still there is room for more; for the riches of 
Christ are unsearchable and inexhaustible; there is in him enough for all, and 
enough for each; and the Gospel excludes none that do not exclude them- 
selves. 6. Christ’s house, though it be large, it shall at last be filled; it will be 
so when the number of the elect is completed, and as many as were given him 
are brought to him. 


25 And there went great multitudes with him: 
and he turned, and said unto them, 26 If any man 
come to me, and hate not his father, and mother, and 
wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and 
his own life also, he cannot be my disciple. 27 And 
whosoever doth not bear his cross, and come after me, 


cannot be my disciple. 28 For which of you, intend- 
311 
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ing to build a tower, sitteth not down first, and count- 
eth the cost, whether he have sufficient to finish it ? 
29 Lest haply, after he hath laid the foundation, and is 
not able to finish 7, all that behold i begin to mock 
him, 30 Saying, This man began to build, and was 
not able to finish. 31 Or what king, going to make 
war against another king, sitteth not down first, and 
consulteth whether he be able with ten thousand to 
meet him that cometh against him with twenty thou- 
sand? 32 Or else, while the other is yet a great 
way off, he sendeth an ambassage, and desireth con- 
ditions of peace. 33 So likewise, whosoever he be 
of you that forsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot 
be my disciple. 34 Salt is good: but if the salt have 
lost his savour, wherewith shall it be seasoned? 35 It 
is neither fit for the land, nor yet for the dunghill; 
but men cast it out. He that hath ears to hear, let 
him hear. 


See how Christ in his doctrine suited himself to those to whom he spake, and 
gave every one their portion of meat. To Pharisees he preached humility and 
charity. He is in these verses directing his discourse to the multitudes that 
crowded after him, and seemed zealous in following him, and his exhortation 
to them is to understand the terms of discipleship before they undertook the 
profession of it, and to consider what they did. See here, 

I. How zealous people were in their attendance on Christ: ver. 25, “ there 
went great multitudes with him,” many for love, and more for company; for 
where there are many there will be more. Here was a mixed multitude, like 
that which went with Israel out of Egypt; such we must expect there will 
always be in the church, and it will therefore be necessary that ministers should 
carefully separate between the precious and the vile. 

Il. How considerate he would have them to be in their zeal. Those that under- 
take to follow Christ must count upon the worst, and prepare accordingly. 

First. He tells them what the worst is they must count upon; much the same 
with what he bad gone through before them, and for them. He takes it for 
granted they had a mind to be his disciples, that they might be qualified for 
preferment in his kingdom. They expected he should say, If any man come to 
me, and be my disciple, he shall here wealth and honour in abundance, let me 
alone to make him a great man; but he tells them the quite contrary. 

1. That they must be willing to quit that which was very dear, and therefore 
must come to him thoroughly weaned from all their creature comforts, and dead 
to them, so as cheerfully to part with them, rather than quit their interest in 
Christ, ver. 26. A man cannot be Christ’s disciple, but he must hate father and 
mother, and his own life. He is not sincere, he will not be constant and perse- 
vering, unless he love Christ better than any thing in this world, and be willing 
to part with that which he may and must leave, either as a sacrifice, when 
Christ may be glorified by our parting with it,—so the martyrs, who loved not 
their lives to death,—or as a temptation, when, by our parting with it, we are 
put into a better capacity of serving Christ: thus Abraham parted with his own 
country, and Moses with Pharaoh’s court. Mention is not made here of houses 
and lands; philosophy will teach a man to look upon those with contempt; but 
Christianity carries it higher. Ist. Every good man loves his relations; and yet 
if he be a disciple of Christ, he must comparatively hate them, must love them 
less than Christ, as Leah is said to be hated when Rachel was better loved. 
Not that their persons must be in any degree hated, but our comfort and satis- 
faction in them must be lost and swallowed up in our love to Christ, as Levi’s 
was, when he said to his father, “I have not seen him,” Dew. xxxiii.9. When 
our duty to our parents comes in competition with our evident duty to Christ, 
we must give Christ the preference. If we must either deny Christ, or be 
banished from our families and relations, (as many of the primitive Christians 
were,) we must rather lose their society than his favour. 2nd. very man loves 
his own life, no man ever yet hated it; and we cannot be Christ’s disciples if 
we do not love him better than our own lives, so as rather to have our lives 
embittered by cruel bondage, nay, and taken away by cruel deaths, than to dis- 
honour Christ, or depart from any of his truths and ways. The experience of the 
pleasures of the spiritual life, and the believing hopes and prospects of eternal 
life, will make this hard saying easy. When tribulation and persecution ariseth 
because of the Word, then chiefly the trial is whether we love better Christ or 
our relations and lives; yet even in days of peace this matter is sometimes 
brought to the trial. ‘Those that decline the service of Christ, and opportunities 
of converse with him, and are ashamed to confess him, for fear of disobliging a 
relation or friend, or losing a customer, give cause to suspect they love them 
better than Christ. ; 

2. That they must be willing to bear that which was very heavy: ver. 27, 
“ whosoever doth not bear his cross,” as those did that were condenmed to be 
crucified, in submission to the sentence, and in expectation of the execution of 
it, and so “ come after me,” whithersoever I shall lead him, he “cannot be my 
disciple ;” that is, saith Dr. Hammond, ‘he is not for my turn; and my service, 
being so sure to bring persecution along with it, will not be for his.’ Though 
the disciples of Christ are not all crucified, yet they all bear their cross, as if 
they counted upon being erucified. They must be content to be put into an ill 
name, and to be loaded with infamy and disgrace; for no name is more ignomi- 
nious than furcifer,—‘ the bearer of the gibbet.’ He must bear his cross, and 
come after Christ; that is, he must bear it in the way of his duty, whenever it 
lies in that way. He must bear it when Christ calls him to it; and in bearing 
it he must have an eye to Christ, and fetch encouragements from him, and live 
in hope of a recompence with him. ] r 

Secondly. He bids them count upon it, and then consider of it. Since he has 
been so just to us as to tell us plainly what difficulties we shall meet with in 
following him, let us be so just to ourselves as to weigh the matter seriously 
before we take upon us a profession of religion. Joshua obliged the people to 


| consider what they did when they promised to serve the Lord, Jos. xxiy, 19, 
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Tt is better never begin than not proceed; and therefore, before we begin, we 
must consider what it is to proceed. This is to act rationally, and as becomes 
men, and as we do in other eases. And the cause of Christ will bear a scrutiny. 
Satan shews the best, but hides the worst, because his best will not countervail 
his worst; but Christ’s will abundantly. Thus considering of the case is neces- 
sary to perseverance, especially in suffering times. Our Saviour here illustrates 
the necessity of it by two similitudes: the former shewing that we must con- 
sider the expenses et our religion; the latter, that we must consider the perils 
of it. 

1. When we take upon us a profession of religion, we are like a man that 
undertakes to build a tower, and therefore must consider the expense of it; 
ver. 2830, “ Which of you, intending to build a tower,” or stately house, for 
himself, “ sitteth not down first and counteth the cost?” and he must be sure to 
count upon a great deal more than his workmen will tell him it will lie him in; 
let him compare the charge with his purse, lest he make himself to be laughed 
at, by beginning to build what he is not able to finish. Note, Ist. All that take 
upon them a profession of religion, undertake to build a tower, not as the tower 
of Babel, in opposition to Heaven, which therefore was left unfinished, but in 
obedience to Heaven, which therefore shall have its top stone brought forth. 
Begin low, and lay the foundation deep; lay it on the rock, and make sure 
work, and then aim as high as heaven. 2nd. Those that intend to build this 
tower, must “sit down and count the cost;” let them consider, it will cost 
them the mortifying of their sins, even the most beloved lusts; it will cost 
them a life of self-denial and watchfulness, and a constant course of holy 
duties: it may perhaps cost them their reputation among men, their estates 
and liberties, and all that is dear to them in this world, even life itself. And if 
it cost us all this, what is it in comparison with what it cost Christ to purchase 
the advantages of religion for us, which come to us without money and price ? 
3rd. Many that begin to build this tower do not go on with it, nor persevere in 
it, and it is their folly ; they have not courage and resolution, have not a rooted, 
fixed principle, and so bring nothing to pass. It is true we have none of us in 
ourselves sufficient to finish this tower; but Christ hath said, “ My grace is 
sufficient for thee;” and that grace shall not be wanting to any of us, if we 
seek for it, and make use of it. Nothing is more shameful than for those 
that have begun well in religion to break off; every one will justly mock him, 
as having lost all his labour hitherto for want of perseverance. We lose the 
things we have wrought, 2 Jno. 8, and all we have done and suffered is in 
vain, Gal. iii. 4, 5. 

2. When we undertake to be Christ’s disciples, we are like a man that goes 
to war, and therefore must consider the hazard of it, and the difficulties that 
are to be encountered, ver. 31, 32. A king that proclaims war with a neigh- 
bouring prince, considers whether he have strength wherewith to make his 
part good; and if not, he will lay aside his thoughts of war. Note, Ist. The 
state of a Christian’in this world is a military state. Is not the Christian life a 
warfare? We have many passes in our way that must be disputed with dint of 
sword; nay, we must fight every step we go, so restless are our spiritual ene- 
mies in their opposition. 2nd. We onght to consider whether we can endure 
the hardness which a good soldier of Jesus Christ must expect and count upon, 
before we list ourselves under Christ’s banner; whether we are able to 
encounter the forces of hell and earth, which come against us twenty thousand 
strong. 3rd, Of the two, it is better make the best terms we can with the 
world than pretend to renounce it, and afterwards, when tribulation and per- 
secution ariseth because of the Word, to return to it. That young man that 
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could not find in his heart to part with his possessions for Christ, did better to 


go away from Christ sorrowing, than to have stayed with him dissembling. 

This parable is another way applicable, and may be taken as designed to teach 
us to begin speedily to be religious, rather than to begin cautiously, and may 
mean the same with Mat. v. 25, “agree with thine adversary quickly.” Note, 
ist. Those that persist in sin make war against God, the most unnatural, un- 
justifiable war; they rebel against their lawful sovereign, whose government is 
perfectly just and good. 2nd. The proudest and most daring sinner is no equal 
match for God; the disproportion of strength is much greater than that here 
supposed between ten thousand and twenty thousand. “Do we provoke the 
Lord to jealousy? Are we stronger than he?” No, sure; “who knows the 
power of his anger?” In consideration of this, it is our interest to make peace 
with him: we need not send to desire conditions of peace; they are offered to 
us, and are unexceptionable, and highly to our advantage; let us acquaint our- 
selves with them, and be at peace; do this in time, “while the other is yet a 
great way off,” for delays in such a case are highly dangerous, and make after 
applications difficult. 5 ; d 

But the application of this parable here, ver. 33, is to the consideration that 
ought to be when we take upon us a profession of religion. Solomon saith, 
“with good advice make war,” P7. xx. 18; for he that draws the sword, throws 
away the seabbard; so, with good advice enter upon a profession of religion, 
as those that know that except you forsake all you have, you cannot be Christ’s 
disciples; that is, except you count upon forsaking all, and consent to it; for 
all that will live godly in Christ Jesus must suffer persecution, and yet con- 
tinue to live godly. : 

Thirdly. He warns them against apostacy and a degeneracy of mind from the 
truly Christian spirit and temper, for that would make them utterly useless, 
ver. 34,35. 1. Good Christians are the salt of the earth, and good ministers 
especially, Wat. v. 13, and this salt is good, and of great use; by their instruc- 
tions and examples they season all they converse with, to keep them from 
putrefying, and to quicken them and make them savoury. 2. Degenerate 
Christians, that, rather than part with what they have in the world, will throw 
up their profession, and then of course become carnal and worldly, and wholly 
destitute of a Christian spirit, they are like salt that has lost its savour; like 
that which chemists call the caput mortuum, that has all its salts drawn from 
it, that is the most useless, worthless thing in the world; it has no manner of 
virtue or good property in it. Ist. It can never be recovered: “ wherewith shall 
it be seasoned?” Nor cannot salt it : this intimates that it is extremely difficult, 
and next to impossible, to recover an apostate, Heb. vi.4—6. If Christianity 
will not prevail to cure men of their worldliness and sensuality, if that remedy 
have been tried in vain, their case must even be concluded desperate. 2nd. It 
is of no use; it is not fit, as dung is, for the land, to manure that, nor will it be 
the better if it be laid in the dunghill to rot—there is nothing to be got out of 
it. A professor of religion, whose mind and manners are depraved, is the most 
insipid animal that can be. If he do speak of the things of God, which he hath 


had some knowledge of, it is so awkwardly that none are the better for it: itis | 


a parable in the mouth ofa fool. 3rd. It is abandoned: ‘men cast it out” as 
that which they will have no more to do with. Such scandalous professors 
ought to be cast out of the church, not only because they have forfeited all the 
honours and privileges of their church membership, but because there is danger 
that others will be infected by them. Our Saviour concludes this with a call 
to all to take notice of it, and to take warning : ‘ He that hath ears to hear, let 
him hear.” Now, can the faculty of hearing be better employed than in attend- 


ing to the Word of Christ; and particularly to the alarms he has given us, of | 


the danger we are in of apostacy, and the danger we run ourselyes into by 
apostacy ? Ap 
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Evil manners, we say, beget good laws; so in this chapter, the murmuring of the scribes 
and Pharisees at the grace of Christ, and the favour he shewed to publicans and sin- 
ners, gave occasion for a more full discovery of that grace than perhaps otherwise we 
should have had, in these three parables which we have in this chapter; the scope of all 
which is the same, to shew, not only what God had said and sworn in the Old Testa- 
ment, that he had no pleasure in the death and ruin of sinners, but that he has great 
pleasure in their return and repentance, and rejoiceth in the gracious entertainment 
he gives them thereupon. Here is, I. The offence which the Pharisees took at Christ 
for conversing with heathen men and publicans, and preaching his Gospel to them, 
ver. 1, 2.. II. His justifying himself in it by the design and proper tendency of it, and 
which with many had been the effect of it, and that was, the bringing of them to repent 
and reform their lives, than which there could not be a more pleasing and acceptable 
service done to God; which he shews in the parable, 1. Of the lost sheep that was 
brought home with joy, ver. 4—7; 2. Of the lost silver that was found with joy, 
ver. 8—10; 3. Of the lost son that had been a prodigal, but returned to his father’s 
house, and was received with great joy, though his elder brother, like these scribes and 
Pharisees, was oflended at it, ver. 11—32. 


HEN drew near unto him 
all the publicans and sin- 
ners for to hear him. 2 
And the Pharisees and 
; scribes murmured, saying, 
‘This man receiveth sinners, 
and eateth with them. 3 
2 And he spake this parable 
unto them, saying, 4 What 
=F man of you, having an hun- 
dred sheep, if he lose one of them, doth not leave 
the ninety and nine in the wilderness, and go after 
that which is lost, until he find it? 5 And when he 
hath found it, he layeth it on his shoulders, rejoicing. 
6 And when he cometh home, he calleth together 
his friends and neighbours, saying unto them, Rejoice 
with me; for I have found my sheep which was lost. 
7 I say unto you, that likewise joy shall be in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety 
and nine just persons, which need no repentance. 
8 Hither what woman having ten pieces of silver, if 
she lose one piece, doth not light a candle, and swee 
the house, and seek diligently till she find 2? 9 
And when she hath found 7, she ealleth her friends 


and her neighbours together, saying, Rejoice with 


me; for I have found the piece which I had lost. 
10 Likewise, I say unto you, there is joy in the 
presence of the angels of God over one sinner that 
repenteth. 


Here is, I. The diligent attendance of the publicans and sinners upon Christ’s 
ministry. Great multitudes of Jews went with him, ch. xiv. 25, with such an as- 
surance of admission into the kingdom of God, that he found it requisite to say 
that to them which would shake their vain hopes; here multitudes of publieans 
and sinners drew near to him, witha humble, modest fear of being rejected by 
him, and to them he found it requisite to give encouragement, especially be- 
cause there were some haughty, supercilious people that frowned upon them. 
The publicans, that collected the tribute paid to the Romans, were perhaps 
some of them ill men, but they were all industriously put into an al name, 
because of the prejudices of the Jewish nation against their office; they are 
sometimes ranked with harlots, J/at. xxi. 31, here and elsewhere with sinners, 
such as were openly vicious, that traded with harlots, known rakes. Some 
think the sinners here were heathen, and that Christ was now on the other 
side Jordan, or in Galilee of the Gentiles. ‘These drew near, when perhaps 
the multitude of the Jews that had followed him were, upon his discourse in 
the close of the foregoing chapter, dropped off; thus afterwards the Gentiles 
took their turn in hearing the apostles, when the Jews had rejected them. 
They drew near to hear him, being afraid of drawing nearer than just to come 
within hearing. They drew near to him, not as some did, for curiosity, to see 
him, nor as others did, to solicit for cures, but to hear his excellent doctrine. 
Note, In all our approaches to Christ, this we must have in our eye, to hear 
him, to hear the instructions he gives us, and his answers to our prayers. 

ll. The offence which the scribes and Pharisees tooh at this, ver. 2; they mur- 
mured, and turned it to the reproach of our Lord Jesus, “ This man receiveth 
sinners, and eateth with them.” 1. They were eae that publicans and heathen 
had the means of grace allowed them, were called to repent, and encouraged 
to hope for pardon upon repentance; for they, looked upon their case as 
desperate, and that none but Jews had the privilege of repenting and bein 
pardoned, pe, the prophets preached repentance to the nations, and Danie 
particularly to Nebuchadnezzar. 2. phe thought it a disparagement to Christ, 
and inconsistent with the dignity of his character, to make himself familiar with 
such sort of people, to admit them into his company, and to eat with them. 
| They could not for shame condemn him for preaching to them, though that 
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was the thing they were most enraged at, and therefore they reproached him 
for eating with them, which was more expressly contrary to the tradition of 
the elders. Censure will fall not only upon the most innocent and the most 
excellent persons, but upon the most innocent and most excellent actions, and 
we must not think it strange. Rey 3 

ILL. Christ's justifying of himself in it, by shewing that the worse these 
people were to whom he preached, the more glory would redound to God, and 
the more joy there would be in heaven, if, by his preaching, they were brought 
to repentance. It would bea more pleasing sight in heaven to see Gentiles 
brought to the worship of the true God, than to see Jews go on in it; and to 
see publicans and sinners live an orderly sort of life, than to see scribes and 
Pharisees go on in living such a life. This he here illustrates by two parables, 
the reddition of both which is the same. 

First. The parable of the lost sheep. Something like it we had JZaé. xviii. 12; 
there it was designed to shew the care God takes for the preservation of saints, 
as a reason why we should not offend them; here it is designed to shew the 
pleasure God takes in the conversion of sinners, as a reason why we should 
rejoice init. We have here, 

1. The case of a sinner that goes on in sinful ways; he is like a lost sheep, a 
sheep gone astray; lost to God, who has not the honour and service he should 
have from him; lost to the flock, that has not communion with him; lost to 
himself, he knows not where he is, wanders endlessly, is continually exposed 
to the beasts of prey, subject to frights and terrors, from under the shep- 
herd’s care, and wanting the green pastures; and it cannot of itself find the 
way back to the fold. 

2. The care the God of heaven takes of poor wandering sinners. He 
continues his care of the sheep that did not go astray, they are safe in the 
wilderness; but there is a particular care to be taken of this lost sheep; and 
though he has a hundred sheep, a considerable flock, yet he will not lose that 
one, but he goes after it, and shews abundance of care, Ist. In finding it out ; 
he follows it, inquiring after it, and looking about for it, till he finds it. God 
follows backsliding sinners with the calls of his Word, and the strivings of his 
Spirit, till at length they are wrought upon to think of returning. 2nd. In 
bringing it home; though he finds it weary, and perhaps worried, and worn 
away with its wanderings, and not able to bear being driven home, yet he doth 
not leave it to perish, and say, It is not worth carrying home; but “lays it on 
his shoulders,” and with a great deal of tenderness and labour, brings it to the 
fold. ‘This is very applicable to the great work of our redemption; mankind 
was gone astray, Jsa. liii.6. The value of the whole race to God was not so 
much as that of one sheep to him that had a hundred; what loss would it have 
been to God, if they had all been left to perish? ‘There is a world of holy 
angels, that are as the ninety-nine sheep, a noble flock, yet God sends his Son 
to “seek and save that which was lost,” ch. xix. 10. Christ is said to “‘ gather 
the lambs in his arms, and carry them in his bosom,” noting his pity and ten- 
derness towards poor sinners; here he is said to bear them upon his shoulder, 
noting the power wherewith he supports and bears them up ; those can never 
perish whom he carries upon his shoulders. 

3. The pleasure that God takes in repenting, returning sinners; “ he lays it 
on his shoulders, rejoicing” that he had not lost his labour in seeking ; and the 
joy is the greater, because he began to be out of hope of finding it. And he 
* calls his friends and neighbours,” the shepherds that kept their flocks about 
him, “ saying, Rejoice with me;” perhaps among the pastoral songs which the 
shepherds used to sing, there was one for such an occasion as this, which these 
words might be the burthen of, “ Rejoice with me, for I have found my sheep 
which was lost ;” whereas they never sung, ‘ Rejoice with me, for I have lost 
none.’ Obserye, he calls it his sheep, though a stray, a wandering sheep; he 
has a right to it, “all souls are mine;” and he will claim his own, and recover 
his right; therefore he looks after it himself; I have found it; did not senda 
servant, but his own Son, the great and good Shepherd, who will find what 
he seeks, and will be found of those that seek him not. 

Secondly. The parable of the lost piece of silver. 

1. The loser is here supposed to be a woman, who will more passionately 
grieve for her loss, and rejoice in the finding of what she lost, than perhaps a 
man would do, and therefore it the better serves the purpose of the parable. 
She hath ten pieces of silver, and out of them loses only one. Let this keep up 
in us high thoughts of the Divine poeaness notwithstanding the sinfulness and 
misery of the world of mankind, that there is nine to one, nay, in the foregoing 
parable there are ninety-nine to one of God’s creation that retain their integ- 
rity, in whom God is praised, and never was dishonoured. O the numberless 
beings, for anght we know, numberless worlds of beings, that never were lost, 
or stepped aside from the laws and ends of their creation ! 

2. That which is lost is a piece of silver, dpaxyijv, the fourth part of a shekel. 
The soul is silver, of intrinsic worth and value; not of base metal, as iron or 
lead, but of silver, the mines of which are royal mines. The Hebrew word for 
silver is taken from the desirableness of it. It is silver coin, for so the drachma 
was; it is stamped with God’s image and superscription, and therefore must 
be rendered to him. Yet it is comparatively but of small value; it was but 
seven pence halfpenny ; intimating, that if sinful men be left to perish, God 
would be no loser. This silver was lost in the dirt; a soul plunged in the 
world, and overwhelmed with the love of it, and care about it, is like a piece 
af money in the dirt; any one would say, It is a thousand pities it should lie 
there. 

3. Here is a great deal of care and pains taken in quest of it. The woman 
lights a candle, to look behind the door, under the table, and in every corner 
of the house, sweeps the house, and seeks diligently till she find it. This 
represents the various means and methods God makes use of to bring lost 
souls home to himself; he hath lighted the candle of the Gospel, not to shew 
himself the way to us, but to shew us the way to him, to discover us to our- 
selves ; he hath swept the house by the convictions of the Word; he seeks 
diligently, his heart is upon it, to bring lost souls to himself. 

4, Here is a great deal of joy for the finding of it; ver. 9, “ Rejoice with me, 
for I have found the piece which [ had lost.” 'Those that rejoice, desire that 
others should rejoice with them; that are merry, would have others merry 
with them; she was glad she had found the piece of money, though she should 
spend it in entertaining those whom she called to make merry with her. The 
pleasing surprise of finding it, put her for the present into a kind of transport, 
etpnxa, evipnka, ‘I have found, I have found,’ is the language of joy. 

Thirdly. The reddition of these two parables is to the same purpose, ver. 7, 10: 
“There is joy in heaven, joy in the presence of the angels of God, over one sin- 
ner that repenteth,” as those publicans and sinners did, some of them at least, 
(and if but one of them did repent, Christ would reckon it worth his while,) 
more than over a great number of “just persons which need, no repentance,” 
Observe, 

1. The repentance and conversion of sinners on earth is matter of joy and 
rejoicing in heaven. It is possible that the greatest sinners may be brought 
to repentance; while there is life there is hope, and the worst are not to be 
Gespaired of; and the worst of sinners, if they repent and turn, shall find 
mercy. Yet that is not all, Ist. God will delight to shew them mercy; will 


reckon their conversion a return for all the expence he has been at upon them, | 
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| There is always joy in heaven; God rejoiceth in all his works, but particularly 
in the works of his grace; he rejoiceth to do good to penitent sinners with his 
whole heart and his whole soul. He rejoiceth not only in the conversion of 
churches and nations, but even over “one sinner that repenteth,” though but 
one. 2nd. The good angels will be glad that mercy is shewn them, so far are 
they from repining at it, though those of their nature that sinned be left to 
perish, and no mercy shewed to them; though those sinners that repent, 
that are so mean, and have been so vile, are upon their repentance to be taken 
into communion with them, and shortly to be made like them, and equal to 
them. The conversion of sinners is the joy of angels, and they gladly become 
ministering spirits to them for their good, upon their conversion. The redemp- 
tion of mankind was matter of joy in the presence of the angels, for they sung 
Glory to God in the highest,” ch. ii. 14. 
2. There is more joy over one sinner that repenteth, and turns to be religious, 
from a course of life that had been notoriously vile and vicious, than there is 
over ninety and nine just persons who need no repentance.” 1st. More joy 
for the redemption and salvation of fallen man than for the preservation and 
confirmation of the angels that stand, and did indeed need no repentance. 
2nd. More joy for the conversion of the sinners of the Gentiles, and of those 
publicans that now heard Christ preach, than for all the praises and devotions, 
and all the ‘ God, I thank thees,’ of the Pharisees and other the self-justifying 
Jews, who thought that they needed no repentance, and that therefore God 
should abundantly rejoice in them, and make his boast of them, as those that 
were most his honour; but Christ tells them it was quite otherwise, that God 
was more praised in, and pleased with, the penitent, broken heart of one of 
those despised, envied sinners, than all the long prayers which the scribes 
and Pharisees made, that could not see any thing amiss in themselves. Nay, 
3rd. More joy for the conversion of one such great sinner, such a Pharisee as 
Paul had been in his time, than for the regular conversation of one that had 
always carried himseli decently and well, and comparatively needs no repent- 
ance, needs not such a universal change of the life as those great sinners need. 
Not but that it is best not to go astray; but the grace of God, both the power 
and the pity of that grace, is most manifested in the reducing of great sinners, 
more than in the conducting of those that never went astray. And many 
times those that have been great sinners before their conversion, prove more 
eminently and zealously good after; of which Paul is an instance, and therefore 
in him God was greatly glorified, Gal. i. 24. They to whom much is forgiven, 
will love much. It is spoken after the manner of men; we are moved with 
amore sensible joy for the recovery of what we had lost, than for the con- 
tinuance of what we had always enjoyed; for health out of sickness, than for 
health from sickness ; it is a life from the dead. A constant course of religion 
may in itself be more valuable; and yet a sudden return from an evil course 
and way of sin may yield a more surprising pleasure. Now if there is such joy 
in heaven for the conversion of sinners, then the Pharisees were very much 
strangers to a heavenly spirit, who did all they could to hinder it, and were 
grieved at it, and who were exasperated at Christ when he was doing a piece 
of work that was of ali other most grateful to Heaven. 


11 And he said, A certain man had two sons: 
12 And the younger of them said to his father, Fa- 
ther, give me the portion of goods that falleth ¢o me. 
And he divided unto them Ais living. 13 And not 
many days after the younger son gathered all toge- 
ther, and took his journey into a far country, and 
there wasted his substance with riotous living. 14 
And when he had spent all, there arose a mighty 
famine in that land; and he began to be in want. 
15 And he went and joined himself to a citizen of 
that country ; and he sent him into his fields to teed 
swine. 16 And he would fain have filled his belly 
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with the husks that the swine did eat: and no man 
gave unto him, 17 And when he came to himself, 
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he said, How many hired servants of my father’s 
have bread enough and to spare, and I perish with 
hunger! 18 I will arise and go to my father, and 
will say unto him, Father, I have sinned against 
heaven, and before thee, 19 And am no more 
worthy to be called thy son: make me as one of 
thy hired servants. 20 And he arose, and came to 
his father. But when he was yet a great way off, 
his father saw him, and had compassion, and ran, 
and fell on his neck, and kissed him. 21 And the 
son said unto him, Father, I have sinned against 
heaven, and in thy sight, and am no more worthy to 
be called thy son. 22 But the father said to his 
servants, Bring forth the best robe, and put dé on 
him; and put a ring on his hand, and shoes on his 
feet: 23 And bring hither the fatted calf, and kill 
it; and let us eat, and be merry: 24 For this m 

son was dead, and is alive again; he was lost, and is 
found. And they began to be merry. 25 Now his 
elder son was in the field: and as he came and 
drew nigh to the house, he heard musick and danc- 
ing. 26 And he called one of the servants, and 


asked what these things meant. 27 And he said 


unto him, Thy brother is come; and thy father hath 
killed the fatted calf, because he hath received him 
safe and sound. 28 And he was angry, and would 
not go in: therefore came his father out, and in- 
treated him. 29 And he answering said to his 
father, Lo, these many years do I serve thee, neither 
transgressed I at any time thy commandment: and 
yet thou never gavest me a kid, that I might make 
merry with my friends: 30 But as soon as this thy 
son was come, which hath devoured thy living with 
harlots, thou hast killed for him the fatted calf. 
31 And he said unto him, Son, thou art ever with 
me, and all that I have is thine. 32 It was meet 
that we should make merry, and be glad: for this 
thy brother was dead, and 1s alive again; and was 


lost, and is found. 


We have here the parable of the prodigal son; the scope of which is the 
same with those before, to shew how pleasing to God the conversion of sinners 
is, of great sinners, and how ready he is to receive and entertain such upon 
their repentance; but the circumstances of the parable do much more largely 
and fully set forth the riches of zospel grace than those did; and it has been, 
and will be while the world stands, of unspeakable use to poor sinners, both to 
direct and to encourage them in repenting and returning to God. Now, 

1. The parable represents God as a common Father to all mankind, to the 
whole family of Adam; we allare his offspring; have all one father, and one 
God created us, Mal. ii. 10. From him we had our being, in him we still have 
it, and from him we receive our maintenance: he is our Father, for he has the 
educating and portioning of us, and will put us in his testament, or leave us 
out, according as we are or are not dutiful children to him. Our Saviour 
hereby intimates to those proud Pharisees that these publicans and sinners 
whom they thus despised were their brethren, partakers of the same nature, 
and therefore they ought to be glad of any kindness shewn them. God is the 
God, not of the Jews only, but of the Gentiles, Rom. iii. 29, the ‘same Lord 
over all, that is rich in mercy to all that call upon him.” 

2. It represents the children of men as of different characters, though all re- 
lated to God as their common Father. He had two sons, one of them a solid 
grave youth, reserved and austere, sober himself, but not at all good humoured 
to those about him; such a one would adhere to his education, and not be easily 
drawn from it; but the other volatile and mercurial, and impatient of restraint, 
roving, and willing to try his fortune, and, if he fall into ill hands, likely to be 
a rake, notwithstanding his virtuous education. Now this latter represents 
the publicans and sinners, whom Christ is endeavouring to bring to repentance, 
and the Gentiles, whom the apostles were to be sent forth to preach repent- 
ance to; the former, the Jews in general, and particularly the Pharisees, whom 
he was endeavouring to reconcile to that grace of God which was offered to 
and bestowed upon sinners. The younger son is the prodigal, whose character 
and case is here designed to represent that of a sinner. that of every one of us 
in our natural state, but especially of some. Now we are to observe concern- 
ing him, 
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First. His riot and ramble, when he was a prodigal, and the extravagances 
and miseries he fell into. We are told, 

1. What his request to his father was, ver. 12: ‘He said to his father,” 
proudly and pertly enough, “ Father, give me,” (he might have put a little 
more in his mouth, and have said, ‘Pray, give me,’ or, ‘ Sir, if you please, give 
me,’ but he makes an imperious demand,) “ Give me the portion of goods that 
falleth to me ;” not so much as you think fit to allot me, but that which falls 
tomeas my due. Note, It is il, and the beginning of worse, when men look 
upon God’s gifts as due debts. “ Give me the portion,” all my child’s part that 
falls to me; not, ‘I'ry me with a little, and see how I can manage that, and~ 
accordingly trust me with more, but, Give it me all at present in possession, 
and I will never expect any thing in reversion, any thing hereafter. Note, The 
great folly of sinners, and that which ruins them is, being content to have 
their portion in hand; now in this lifetime to receive their good things. They 
look only at the things that are seen, that are temporal, and covet only a 
ae gratification, but have no care for a future felicity, when that is spent 
and gone. 

And why did he desire to have his portion in his own hands? Was it that 
he might apply himself to business, and trade with it, and so make it more? 
No, he had no thought of that. But, ist. He was weary of his father’s govern- 
ment; sick of the good order and eae of his father’s family, and was fond 
of liberty, falsely so called ; but indeed the greatest slavery, for so a liberty to 
sin is. See the folly of many young men, that are religiously educated, but are 
impatient of the confinement of their education, and never think themselves 
their own masters, their own men, till they have broke all God’s bands in 
sunder, and cast away his cords from them, and, instead of them, bound them- 
selves with the cords of their own lust. Here is the original of the apostacy 
of sinners from God; they will not be tied up to the rules of God’s govern- 
ment; will themselves be as gods, knowing no other good and evil but what 
themselves please. 2nd. He was willing to get from under his father’s eye, 
for that was always a check upon him, and often gave a check to him. A 
shyness of God, and a willingness to disbelieve his omniscience, is at the 
bottom of the wickedness of the wicked. 3rd. He was distrustful of his 
father’s management; he would have his portion of goods himself, for he 
thought his father would be laying up for hereafter for him; and in order to 
that would limit him in his present expenses, and that he did not like. 4th. 
He was proud of himself, and had a great conceit of his own sufficiency. He 
thought if he had but his portion in his own hands, he could manage it better 
than his father did, and make a better figure with it. There are more young 
people ruined by pride than by any one lust whatsoever. Our first parents 
ruined themselves, and all theirs, by a foolish ambition to be independent, 
and not to be beholden to God himself; and this is at the bottom of sinners 
persisting in their sin, they will be for themselves. 

2. How kind his father was to him: “He divided unto them his living.” He 
computed what he had to dispose of between his sons, and gave the younger 
son his share, and offered the elder his, which ought to be a double portion; 
but it should seem he desired his father to keep it in his own hands still, and 
we may see what he got by it, ver. 31: All that I have is thine.” He got all, 
by staying for something in reserve. He gave the younger son what he asked, 
and the son had no reason to complain that he did him any wrong, in the 
dividend; he had as much as he expected, and perhaps more. Ist. Thus he 
might now see his father’s kindness, how willing he was to please him, and 
make him easy; and that he was not such an unkind father as he was willin 
to represent him, when he wanted an excuse to be gone. 2nd. Thus he woul 
in a little time be made to see his own folly, and that he was not such a wise 
manager for himself as he would be thought to be. Note, God is a kind father 
to all his children, and gives to them all ‘life and breath, and all things,” even 
to the evil and unthankful; écctAcv adtots dv Biov,—* he divided to them life;’ 
God’s giving us life is putting us in a capacity to serve and glorify him. 

3. How he managed himself when he had got his portion in his own hands; 
he set himself to spend it as fast as he could, and, as prodigals use to do, in 
a little time he made himself a beggar: “‘not many days after,” ver. 13. Note, If 
God leaves us never so little to ourselves, it will not be long ere we depart from 
him. As soon as ever the bridle of restraining grace is taken off, we are soon 
gone. hat which the younger son determined was, to be gone presently, and 
in order to that, “he gathered all together.” Sinners that go astray from God 
venture their all. é : 3 

ow the condition of the prodigal in this ramble of his represents to us 
a sinful state, that miserable state into which man is fallen. 7 

Ist. A sinful state is a state of departure and distance from God. First. 
Tt is the sinfulness of sin that it is an apostacy from God. He “took his 
journey” from his father’s house. Sinners are fled from God, they go a 
whoring from him ; they revolt from their allegiance to him, as a servant that 
outruns his service, or a wife that treacherously departs from her husband; 
and they say unto God, Depart. They get as far off him as they can. This 
world is the far country in which they take up their residence, and are as at 
home; and in the service and enjoyment of it they spend their all. Secondly. 
It isthe misery of sinners that they are afar off from God, from him who is the 
fountain of all good, and are going farther and farther from him. What is hell 
itself but being afar off from God? 

and. A sinful state is a spending state. There he “wasted his substance 
with riotous living,” ver. 13; devoured it “with harlots,’ ver. 30; and in a 
little time “‘ he had spent all,” ver. 14. He bought fine clothes, spent a deal in 
meat and drink, treated high, conversed with those that helped him to make 
an end of what he had in a little time. As to this world, they that live riot- 
ously waste what they have, and will have a great deal to anwer for, that they 
spend that upon their lusts which should be for the necessary subsistence of 
themselves and their families ;—but this is to be applied spiritually; wilful 
sinners waste their patrimony, for they ogee their thoughts and all the 
powers of their souls, misspend their time and all their opportunities, do not 
only bury, but embezzle the talents they are intrusted to trade with for their 
Master’s honour; and the gifts of Providence, which were intended to enable 
them to serve God, and do good with, are made the food and fuel of their lusts. 
The soul that is made a drudge, either to the world or to the flesh, wastes its 
substance, and lives riotously: ‘‘ One sinner destroys much Ho0t, Eccl. ix, 18, 
The good he destroys is valuable, and it is none of his own; they are his Lord’s 
goods that he wastes, which must be accounted for. 

ard. A sinful state is a wanting state. ‘*‘ When he had spent all” upon his 
harlots, they left him, to seek such another prey; and “ there arose a mighty 
famine in that land,” every thing was scarce and dear, “and he began to be in 
want,” ver. 14. Note, Wilful waste brings woful want. Riotous living in 
time, perhaps in a little time, brings men to a morsel of bread; especially whén 
ill times hasten on the consequences of ill husbandry, which good husbandry 
would have provided for. This represents the misery of sinners, who have 
thrown away their own mercies, the favour of God, their interest in Christ, 
the strivings of the Spirit, the admonitions of conscience ; these they game away 
for the pleasures of sense, and the wealth of the world, and then are ready to 
perish for want of them. Sinners want necessaries for their souls; they have 
neither food nor raiment for them, nor any provision for hereafter. A sinful 
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state is like a land where famine reigns—a mighty famine; for the heaven is 
as brass, the dews of God’s favour and blessing are withheld, and we must 
needs want good things if God deny them us; and the earth is as iron; the 
sinner’s heart, that should bring forth good things, is dry and barren, and has 
no good in it; those sinners are wretchedly and miserably poor; and, what 
aggravates it, they brought themselves into that condition, and een themselves 
in it by refusing the supplies offered. 

4th. A sinful state is a vile, servile state. When this young man’s riot had 
brought him to want, his want brought him to servitude, ver. 15; “he went 
and joined himself to a citizen of that country.” The same wicked life that is 
before represented by riotous living, is here represented by servile living ; for 
sinners are perfect slaves. The devil is the citizen of that country, for he is 
both in city and country; sinners join themselves to him, hire themselves into 
his service, to do his work, to be at his beck, and to depend upon him for 
maintenance and a portion. ‘They that commit sin are the servants of sin, 
Jno. viii. 34. How did this young gentleman debase and disparage himself, 
when he hired himself into such a service, and under such a master as this. 
He “sent him into the fields,” not to feed sheep,—there had been some credit 
in that employment; Jacob, and Moses, and David kept sheep,—but “to feed 
swine.” ‘lhe business of the devil’s servants, is to make provision for the 
flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof; and that is no better than feeding greedy, 
dirty, noisy swine; and how can rational, immortal souls more disgrace 
themselves ? 

5th. A sinful state is a state of perpetual dissatisfaction. When the prodigal 
began to be in want, he thought to help himself by going to service; and he 
must be content with the provision which, not the house, but the field afforded; 
but it is poor provision, ver. 16; “he would fain have filled his belly,” satisfied 
his hunger, and nourished his body ‘‘ with the husks that the swine did eat.” 
A fine pass my young master had brought himself to, to be fellow-commoner 
with the swine. Note, That which sinners when they depart from God pro- 
mise themselves satisfaction in, will certainly disappoint them; they are 
labouring for that which satisfies not, Zsa. lv. 2. That which is the stumbling- 
block of their iniquity will never satisfy their souls, nor fill their bowels, 
Eze. vii. 19; husks are food for swine, but not for men. The wealth of the 
world, and the entertainments of sense, will serve for bodies; but what are 
those to precious souls? ‘They neither suit their nature, nor satisfy their 
desires, nor supply their needs. He that takes up with them feeds on wind, 
Hos. xii. 1; feeds on ashes. Isa. xliy. 20. 

6th. A sinful state is a state which cannot expect relief from any creature. 
This prodigal, when he could not earn his bread by working, took to begging ; 
but “no man gave unto him,” because they knew he had brought all this misery 
upon himself, and because he was rakish and provoking to every body: such 
poor are least pitied. This, in the application of the parable, intimates that 
those who depart from God cannot be helped by any creature. In vain do 
we cry to the world and the flesh, those gods we have served; they have 
that which will poison a soul, but have nothing to give it which will feed 
and Henrich it. If thou refuse God’s help, whence shall any creature help 
thee 

7th. A sinful state is a state of death, ver. 24,32: “This my son was dead.” 
A sinner is not only dead in law, as he is under sentence of death, but dead in 
state too, dead in trespasses and sins, destitute of spiritual life; no union 
with Christ, no spiritual senses exercised, no living to God, and therefore dead. 
The prodigal in the far country was dead to his father and his family, cut off 
from them, as a member from the body, or a branch from the tree ; and there- 
ore dead, and it is his own doing. 

Sth. A sinful state is a lost state: ‘‘This my son was lost,” lost to every 
thing that was good, lost to all virtue and honour, lost to his father’s house ; 
they had no joy of him. Sonls that are separated from God, are lost souls, 
lost as a traveller that is out of his way ; and, if Infinite Mercy prevent not, 
will soon be lost as a ship that is sunk at sea, lost irrecoverably. 

9th. A sinful state is a state of madness and frenzy. This is intimated in 
that expression, ver. 17, “when he came to himself,” which intimates that he 
had been beside himself; sure he was so when he left his father’s house, and 
much more so when he joined himself to the citizen of that country. Madness 
is said to be in the heart of sinners, Heel. ix. 3. Satan has got possession of 
the soul, and how raging mad was he that was possessed by Legion! Sinners, 
like those that are mad, destroy themselves with foolish lusts, and yet at the 
same time deceive themselves with foolish hopes; and they are, of all diseased 
persons, most enemies to their own cure, 

Secondly. We have here his return from this ramble, his penitent return to 
his father again. When he was brought to the last extremity, then he bethought 
himself how much it was his interest to go home. Note, We must not despair 
of the worst, for while there is life there is hope. ‘The grace of God can soften 
the hardest heart, and give a happy turn to the strongest stream of corruption. 
Now observe here, 

1. What was the oceasion of his return and repentance; it was his affliction; 
when he was in want, then he “came to himself.” Note, Afflictions, when they 
are sanctified by Divine grace, prove happy means of turning sinners from the 
error of their ways. By them the ear is opened to discipline, and the heart 
disposed to receive instruction ; and they are sensible proofs both of the vanity 
of the world and of the mischievousness of sin. Apply it spiritually; when we 
find the insufficiency of creatures to make us happy, and having tried all other 
ways of relief for our poor souls in vain, then it is time to think of returning to 

od. When we see what miserable comforters, what physicians of no value, 
all but Christ are, for a soul that groans under the guilt and power of sin, and 
no man gives unto us what we need, then sure we will apply ourselves to 
Jesus Christ. 

2. What was the preparative in it; and that was consideration. He said 
within himself, he reasoned within himself, when he recovered his right mind, 
“ How many hired servants of my father’s have bread enough?” Note, Con- 
sideration is the first step towards conversion, ze. xviii. 28, He considers and 
turns. ‘l'o consider, is to retire into ourselves, to reflect upon ourselves, and 
to compare one thing with another, and determine accordingly. Now observe 
what it was that he considered. 1st. He considered how bad his condition was; 
“J perish with hunger.” Not only, Lam hungry, but, “I perish with hunger,” 
for I see not what way to expect relief. Note, Sinners will not come to the 
service of Christ till they are brought to see themselves just ready to perish 
in the service of sin, and the consideration of that should drive us to Christ: 
“Master, save us, we perish.” And though we be thus driven to Christ, he 
will not therefore reject us, nor think himself dishonoured by our being forced 
to him, but rather honoured by his being applied to in a desperate case. 2nd. 
He considered how much better it might be made if he would but return: 
“ How many hired servants of my father’s,” the meanest in his family, the very 
day labourers, “have bread enough and to spare,” such a good house doth he 
keep. Note, First. In our Father’s house there is bread for all his family; this 
was taught by the twelve loaves of shewbread that were constantly upon the 
holy table in the sanctuary, a loaf for every tribe. Secondly. There is enough 
and to spare, enough for all, enough for each, enough to spare to such as 
will join themselves to his oe Eecna and to spare for charity. Yet 
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there is room; there are crumbs that fall from his table, which many would be 
glad of, and thankful for. Thirdly. Even the hired servants in God’s family 
are well provided for; the meanest that will but hire themselves into his 
family to do his work, and depend upon his rewards, shall be well provided 
for. ourthly. The consideration of this should encourage sinners that have 
gone astray trom God to think of returning to him. ‘Thus that adulteress 
reasons with herself, when she is disappointed in her new lovers: “I will 
go ee hats to my first husband, for then it was better with me than now,” 

OSI Te 

3. What was the purpose of it. Since it is so, that his condition is so bad, 
and may be bettered by returning to his father, his consideration issues at 
length in this conclusion, ‘I will arise, and go to my father.” Note, Good 
purposes are good things, but still good performances are all in all. ist. He 
determined what to do; “1 will arise, and go to my father.” He will not take 
any longer time to consider of it, but will forthwith arise and go. Though he 
be in a far country, a great way off from his father’s house, yet, as far as it is, 
he will return, Every step of backsliding from God, must be a step back again 
in return to him. Though he be joined toa citizen of this country, he makes 
no difficulty of breaking his bargain with him; we are not debtors tu the flesh, 
we are under no obligation at all to our Egyptian taskmasters, to give them 
warning, but are at liberty to quit the service when we will. Observe with 
what resolution he speaks; “I will arise, and go to my father ;” I am resolved 
I will, whatever the issue be, rather than stay here and starve. 2nd. He 
determined what to say. True repentance is a rising and coming to God: 
“Behold we come unto thee.” But what words shall we take with us? He 
here considers what to say. Note, In all our addresses to God, it is good to 
deliberate with ourselves beforehand what we shall say, that we may order 
our cause before him, and fill our mouth with arguments. We have liberty of 
speech, and we ought to consider seriously with ourselves how we may use 
that wad to the utmost, and yet not abuse it. Let us observe what he 
purposed to say. 

First. He would confess his fault and folly ; ‘I have sinned.” Note, Foras- 
much as we have all sinned, it behoves and well becomes us to own that we have 
sinned. The confession of sin is required and insisted upon as a necessary con- 
dition of peace and pardon. If we plead, not guilty, we put ourselves upon a 
trial by the covenant of innoceney, which will certainly condemn us. If we 
plead, guilty, with a contrite, penitent, and obedient heart, we refer ourselves 
to the covenant of grace, which offers forgiveness to those that confess their 
sins. 

Secondly. He would aggravate it, and would be so far from extenuating 
the matter, that he would lay load upon himself for it: “I have sinned against 
heaven and before thee.” Let those that are undutiful to their earthly parents 
think of this; they sin against heaven, and before God. Offences against them 
are offences against God. Let us all think of this, as that which renders our 
sin exceeding sinful, and should render us exceeding sorrowful for it. 1st. 
That sin is committed in contempt of God’s authority over us ; we have sinned 
against heaven. God is here called heaven, to signify how highly he is exalted 
above us, and the dominion he has over us, for the heavens do rule. The malig- 
nity of sin aims high, it is against heaven. The daring sinner is said to have 
set his mouth against the heavens, Ps. Ixxiii. 9. Yet it is impotent molice, for 
we cannot hurt the heavens; nay, it is foolish malice; what is shot against the 
heavens will return upon the head of him that shoots it, Ps. vii. 16, Sin is 
an affront to the God of heaven; it is a forfeiture of the glories and joys of 
heaven; and a contradiction to the designs of the kingdom of heaven. 2nd. It is 
committed in contempt of God’s eye upon us: “I have sinned against heaven,” 
and yet “before thee,” and under thine eye, than which there could not be 
a greater affront put upon him. 

Thirdly. He would judge and condemn himself for it, and acknowledge 
himself to have forfeited all the privileges of the family; “I am no more 
worthy to be called thy son,” ver. 29. He doth not deny the relation, for 
that was all he had to trust to; but he owns his father might justly deny the 
relation, and shut his doors against him. He had at his own demand the 
portion of goods that belonged to him, and had reason to expect no more. 
Note, It becomes sinners to acknowledge themselves unworthy to receive 
any favour from God, and to humble and abase themselves before him. 

Fourthly. He would nevertheless sue for admission into the family, though 
it were into the meanest post there: “ Make me as one of thy hired ser- 
vants;” that is good enough, and too good for me. Note, True penitents 
have a high value for God’s house, and the privileges of it, and will be glad 
of any place, so they may but be in it, though it be but as doorkeepers, 
Ps. \xxxiy. 10. If it be imposed on him as a mortification to sit with the ser- 
vants, he will not only submit to it, but count it_a preferment in comparison 
with his present state. ‘Those that return to God, from whom they have 
revolted, cannot but be desirous some way or other to be employed for him, 
and put into a capacity of serving and honouring him: ** Make me as a 
hired servant,” that 1 may shew I love my father’s house as much as ever I 
slighted it. js ; f 

%fthly. In all this he would have an eye to his father as a father : ‘T will 
arise, and go to my father, and will say unto him, Father.” Note, Eyeing God 
as a Father, and our Father, will be of great use in our repentance and return 
to him. It will make our sorrow for sin genuine; our resolutions against it 
strong, and encourage us to hope for pardon. God delights, both by penitents 
and petitioners, to be called Father, Is not Ephraim a dear son? ~ 

4, What was the performance of this purpose: “He arose and came to his 
father.’ His good resolve he put in execution without delay ; he struck while 
the iron was hot; and did not adjourn the thought to some more convenient 
season. Note, It is our interest speedily to close with our convictions. Have 
we said, we will arise and go? let us immediately arise and come. He did not 
come half way, and then pretend he was tired, and could get no farther ; but, 
weak and weary as he was, he made a thorough business of it. If thou wilt 
return, O Israel, return unto me,” and“ do thy first works. ; N 

Thirdly. We haye here his reception and entertainment with his father, 
“Fe came to his father ;” but was he welcome? Yes, heartily welcome. And 
by the way, it is an example to parents whose children have been foolish and 
disobedient, if they repent and submit themselves, not to be harsh and severe 
with them, but to be governed in sucha case by the wisdom that is from above, 
which is gentle and easy to be intreated; herein let them be followers of God, 
and merciful as he is. But it is chiefly designed to set forth the grace and 
merey of God to poor papers tee repent and return to him, and his readiness 

5 forgive them. Now here observe, ; 
inert love and affection wherewith the father received the son, ver. 20; 
“ hen he was yet a great way off, his father saw him.” He expressed Ns 
kindness before the son expressed his repentance; for God prevents us with 
the blessings of his goodness; even before we call, he answers ; for he ae 
what is in our hearts: “TI said, I will confess, and thou forgavest. How live y 
are the images of this here! Ist. Here were eyes of mercy, Bad Agee ris 
quick-sighted ; “ when he was yet a great way off, his father saw him, aire 
any other of the family were aware of him, as if from the top Ga acca nigh 
tower he had been looking that way that his son was gone, with such a thongh 
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as this, O that I could see yonder wretched son of mine coming home! This 
intimates God’s desire of the conversion of sinners, and his readiness to meet 
them that are coming towards him. He looketh on men when they are gone 
astray from him, to see whether they will return to him, and he is aware of the 
first inclination towards him. 2nd. Here were bowels of mercy, and those 
bowels turning within him, and yearning at the sight of his son, “be had 
compassion.” Misery is the object of pity; even the misery of a sinner, 
though he has brought it upon himself, yet God compassionates: “his soul was 
grieved for the misery of Israel,” Hos. xi. 8; Jud. x. 16. 3rd. Here were feet 
of mercy, and those feet quick-paced; “he ran;” this notes how swift God is 
to shew mercy. The prodigal son came slowly, under a burthen of shame and 
fear; but the tender father ran to meet him with his encouragements. 4th. 
Here were arms of mercy, and those arms stretched out to embrace him; “he 
fell on his neck,” though guilty, and deserving to be beaten; though dirty, and 
newly come from feeding swine, that any one that had not the strongest and 
tenderest compassions of a father would have loathed to touch him; yet he 
thus takes him in his arms, and lays him in his bosom. Thus dear are true 
penitents to God, thus welcome to the Lord Jesus. 5th. Here are lips of 
mercy, and those lips dropping as a honeycomb, “‘he kissed him ;” this kiss not 
only assured him of his welcome, but sealed his pardon ; his former follies shall 
be all forgiven, and not mentioned against him, nor is one word said by way of 
upbraiding. This was like David’s kissing Absalom, 2 Sam. xiv. 33; and all 
this speaks how ready, and free, and forward the Lord Jesus is to receive 
and entertain poor returning, repenting sinners, according to his Father’s 
will. 

2. The penitent submission which the poor prodigal made to his father, 
ver. 21; “he said unto him, Father, I have sinned.” As it commends the good 
father’s kindness, that he shewed it before the prodigal expressed his repent- 
ance; so it commends the prodigal’s repentance, that he expressed it after his 
father had shewed him so much kindness. When he had received the kiss 
which sealed his pardon, yet he said, “ Father, I have sinned.” Note, Even 
those that have received the pardon of their sins, and the comfortable sense of 
their pardon, yet must have in their hearts a sincere contrition for it, and with 
their mouths must make a penitent confession of it, even of those sins which 
they have reason to hope are pardoned. Dayid penned Psalm li. after Nathan 
had said, “The Lord hath put away thy sin; thou shalt not die.” Nay, the 
comfortable sense of the pardon of sin should increase our sorrow for it; and 
that is ingenuous evangelical sorrow which is increased by such a considera-~ 
tion: see Hze. xvi. 6, “ Thou shalt be ashamed and confounded, when I am 
pacified towards thee.” Themore we see of God's readiness to forgive us, the 
more difficult it should be to us to forgive ourselves. 

3. The splendid provision which this kind father made for the returning 
prodigal. He was going on in his submission, but one word we find in his 
purpose what to say, ver. 19, which we do not find he did say, ver. 21, and that | 
was, “make meas one of the hired servants.” We cannot think he forgot it, 
much less that he changed his mind, and was now either less desirous to be in 
the family, or less willing to be a hired servant there, than when he made that 
purpose; but his father interrupted him, prevented his saying it; Hold, son, 
talk no more of thine unworthiness, thou art heartily welcome, and though not | 
worthy to be called a son, shalt be treated as a dear son, as a pleasant child. | 
He who is thus entertained at first, needs not ask to be made as a hired servant. 
Thus when Ephraim bemoaned himself, God comforted him, Jer. xxxi. 18, 20. 
It is strange that here is not one word of rebuke, Why did you not stay with | 
your harlots and your swine? You could never find the way home until 
beaten hither with your own rod. No, here is nothing like this; which in- 
timates, that when God forgives the sins of true penitents, he forgets them, | 
he ‘remembers them no more, they shall not be mentioned against them, 

"ze, XVili. 22, 

But this is not all; here is rich and royal provision made for him, accordin 
to his birth and quality, far beyond what he did or could expect. He woul 
have thought it sufficient, and been very thankful, if his father had but taken | 
notice of him, and bid him go to the kitchen and get his dinner with the ser- 
vants; but God doth for those who return to their duty, and cast themselves 
upon his mercy, abundantly above what they are able to ask or think. The 
prodigal came home between hope and fear; fear of being rejected, and hope 
of being received; but his father was not only better to him than his fears, but 
better to him than his hopes; not only received him, but received him with 
respect. 

Ist. He came home in rags; and his father not only clothed him, but adorned 
him; “he said to the servants,” who all attended their master, upon notice 
that his son was come, “ Bring forth the best robe, and put it on him.” ‘The 
worst old clothes in the house might have served, and had been good enough 
for him; but the father calls not for a coat, but fora robe, the garment of princes 
and great men; the best robe, vv oréAyv tHv rpwryv, there is a double emphasis, 
‘that robe, that principal robe, you know which I mean; ‘the first robe,’ so it 
may be read, the robe he wore before he ran his ramble. When backsliders 
repent, and do their first works, they shall be received and dressed in their 
first robes. Bring hither that robe, and put it on him; he will be ashamed to 
wear it, and think it ill beeomes him, who comes home in such a dirty pickle ; 
but put it on him, and do not offer it him only ; and “ put a ring on his hand,” a 
signet ring, with the arms of the family, in token of his being owned as a branch 
of the family. Rich people wore rings, and his father hereby signified, that 
though he had spent one portion, yet upon his repentance he intended him 
another, He came home barefoot; his feet perhaps sore with trayel, and 
therefore “ put shoes on his feet,” to make him easy. 

Thus doth the grace of God provide for true penitents. First. The righteous- 
ness of Christ is the robe, that principal robe with which they are clothed; 
they “put on the Lord Jesus Christ,” are clothed with that sun, ‘The robe of 
righteousness is the garment of salvation, Jsa. lxi. 10. A new nature is this 
best robe 3, {rue penitents are clothed with that, being sanctified throughout. 
Secondly. The earnest of the Spirit, “by whom we are sealed to the day of 
redemption, * is the ring on the hand; “after that ye believed, ye were sealed.” 
They that are sanctified, are adorned and dignified; are put in power, as Joseph 
was by Pharaoh’s giving himaring. “Put a ring on his hand,” to be before 
him a constant memorial of his father’s kindness, that he may never forget 
it. hirdly. The preparation of the Gospel of peace is shoes for our feet 
Eph. vi. 13; so that compared with this here signifies, saith Grotius, that Go 
when he receives true penitents into his favour, makes use of them for the 
convincing and converting of others by their instructions, at least, by their 
examples. David, when pardoned, will teach transgressors God’s ways; and 
Eotays, when he is converted, will strengthen his brethren. Or, it intimates that 
they shall go on cheerfully, and with resolution in the way of religion; asa 
ge pe when pe hath shoes on his feet, over as he doth when he is barefoot. 
Ra Bie! 3B bende BanErY and his father not only fed him, but feasted 
iim; ver. 23,“ Bring hither the fatted calf,” that has been stall fed, and long 
reserved for some speeial oceasion; and kill it, that my son may have his belly- 
a of ae pea ee pare: Cold meat might have served, or the leavings of the 
ast meal, ut hes vall have fresh meat, and hot meat, and the fatted calf can 
neyer be better bestowed. Note. gee is excellent food proyided by our | 
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heavenly Father for all those that arise and come to him. Christ himself is 
the bread of life; his flesh is meat indeed, and his blood drink indeed; in him 
there is a feast for souls, a feast of fat things. It was a great change with the 
prodigal, who but a while ago “would fain have filled his belly with husks.” 
ow sweet will the supplies of the new covenant be, and the relishes of its 
comforts, to those who have been labouring in vain for satisfaction in the 
creature! Now he found his own words made good, “In my father’s house 
there is bread enough and to spare.” 5 shies 

4. The great joy and rejoicing that there was for his return. The bringing 
of the fatted calf was designed to be not only a feast for him, but a festival for 
the family: “ Let us all eat and be merry,” for it is a good day; “for this my son 
was dead,” when he was in his ramble, but his return is as life from the dead, 
“heis alive again;” we thought he was dead, having heard nothing from him 
of a long time, but behold he lives; “he was lost,” we gave him up for lost, 
we despaired of hearing of him, ‘but he is found.” Note, Ist. The conversion 
of asoul from sin to God, is the raising of that soul from death to life, and 
the finding of that which seemed to be lost. It is a great, and wonderful, and 
happy change. What was in itself dead, is made alive; what was lost to God 
and his church, is found; and what was unprofitable becomes profitable, 
Phile. 11; it is such a change as that upon the face of the earth when the spring 
returns. 2nd. ‘(he conversion of sinners is greatly pleasing to the God of 
heaven, and all that belong to his family ought to rejoice in it; those in heaven 
do, and those on earth should. Observe, it was the father that began the joy, 
and set all the rest on rejoicing ; therefore we should be glad of the repentance 
of sinners, because it accomplishes God’s designs, it is the bringing of those to 
Christ whom the Father had given him, and in whom he will be for ever 
glorified: “We joy for your sakes before our God,’ with an eye to him, 
1 Thes. iii. 9; and “ye are our rejoicing in the presence of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” who is the master of the family, 1 7'hes. ii. 19. The family complied 
with the master, ‘‘they began to be merry.” Note, God’s children and servants 
ought to be affected with things as hg is. 

Fourthly. We have here the repining and envying of the elder brother, 
which is described by way of reproof to the scribes and Pharisees, to shew 
them the folly and wickedness of their discontent at the repentance and con- 
version of the publicans and sinners, and the favour Christ shewed them; and 
he represents it so as not to aggravate the matter, but as allowing them still 
the privileges of elder brethren; the Jews had so, though the Gentiies were 
favoured, for the preaching of the Gospel must begin at Jerusalem. Christ, 
when he reproves them for their fault, yet spoke them fair, to smooth them into 
a good temper towards the poor publicans. But by the elder brother here, we 
may understand those that, are really good, and have been so from their youth 
up, and never went astray into any vicious course of living, who comparatively 
need no repentance. And to such these words in the close, “‘ Son, thou art ever 
with me,” are applicable without any difficulty, but not to the scribes and 
Pharisees. Now concerning the elder brother, observe, 

1. How foolish and fretful he was upon occasion of his brother’s reception, 
and how he was disgusted at it. It seems he was abroad in the field, in the 
country, when his brother came, and by that time he was returned home the 
mirth was begun; when “he drew nigh to the house he heard musie and 
dancing,” either while the dinner was in getting ready, or rather after they had 
eaten and were full, ver. 25. He inquired ‘“ what those things meant,” ver. 26, 
and was informed that his brother was come, and his father had made him a 
feast for his welcome home, and great joy there was, “ because he had received 
him safe and sound,” ver. 27._ It is but one word in the original, he had received 
him tycaivovra, ‘in health ; well both in body and mind. He received him not only 
well in body, but a penitent; returned to his right mind, and well reconciled to 
his father’s house, cured of his vices and his rakish disposition, else he had not 
been received safe and sound. Now this disobliged him to the highest degree ; 
“he was angry, and would not go in,” ver. 23; not only because he was resolve 
he would not himself join in the mirth, but because he would shew his dis- 

leasure at it, and would intimate to his father that he should have kept out 
lis younger brother. This shews, what is a common fault, Ist. In men’s 
families, that those who have been a comfort to their parents think they 
should have the monopoly of their parents’ favours, and are apt to be too 
sharp upon those who have transgressed, and to grudge their parents’ kindness 
to them. 2nd. In God’s family, those that are comparatively innocents seldom 
know how to be compassionate towards those that are manifestly penitents. 
The language of such we have here in what the elder brother said, ver. 29, 303 
and it is written for warning to those that by the grace of God are kept from 
scandalous sin, and kept in the way of virtue and sobriety, that they sin not 
after the similitude of this transgression. Let us observe the particulars of it. 

First. He boasted of himself, and of his own virtue and obedience. He had 
not only not outrun his father’s house, as his brother did, but had made him- 
self as a servant in it, and had done so long: ‘‘ Lo, these many years do I serve 
thee, neither transgressed I at any time thy commandment.” Note, It is too 
common for those that are better than their neighbours to brag of it, yea, and 
to make their boasts of it before God himself, as if he were indebted to them 
for it. Iam apt to think this elder brother said more than was true, when he 
gloried that he had never transgressed his father’s commands, for then I believe 
he would not have been so obstinate as now he was to his father’s entreaties. 
However, we will admit it comparatively, he had not been so disobedient as his 
brother had been. O, what need have good men to take heed of pride, a cor- 
ruption that ariseth out of the ashes of other corruptions. ‘Those that have 
long served God, and been kept from gross sin, have a great deal to be humbly 
thankful for, but nothing proudly to boast of. 

Secondly. He complained of his father, as if he had not been so kind to him 
as he ought to have been, who had been so dutiful; “thou never gavest me a 
kid, that I might make merry with my friends.” He was out of humour now. 
else he would not have made this complaint; for, no question, if he had asked 
such a thing at any time, he might have had it at first word; and we have reason 
to think he did not desire it; but the killing of the fatted calf put him upon 
making this peevish reflection. When men are in passion they are apt to reflect 
so as they would not if they were in their right mind. He had been fed at his 
father’s table, and had many a time been merry with him and the family, but 
his father had never given him so much as a kid, which was but a small token 
of love compared with the fatted calf. Note, Those that think highly of them- 
selves and their services, are apt to think hardly of their master, and meanly 
of his favours. We ought toown ourselves utterly unworthy of those mercies 
which God hath thought fit to give us, much more of those that he hath not 
thought fit to give us, and therefore we must not complain. He would have 
had a kid to make merry with his friends abroad; whereas the fatted calf he 
grudged so much, was given to his brother, not to make merry with his friends 
abroad, but with the family at home, The mirth of God’s children should be 
with their Father and his family, in communion with God and his saints, and not 
with any other friends. 

; Thirdly. He was very ill-humoured towards his younger brother, and harsh 
in what he thought and said concerning him. Some good people are apt to be 
overtaken in this fault; nay, and to indulge themselves too much init, to look 
with disdain upon those who haye not preseryed their reputation so clean as 
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they have done, and to be sour and morose towards them; yea, though they 
have given very good evidences of their repentance and reformation: this is 
not the As of Christ, but of the Pharisees. Let us observe the instances of it: 

Ist. “ He would not go in,” except his brother be turned out; one house shall 
not hold him and his own brother, no, not his father’s house. The language of 
this was that of the Pharisee, Jsa. Ixv. 5, “ Stand by thyself, come not near me, 
for I am holier than thou;” and ch. xviii. 11, “Iam not as other men are, nor 
even as this publican.” Note, Though we are to shun the society of those 
sinners whom we are in danger of being infected by, yet we must not be shy of the 
company of penitent sinners, whom we may get good by. He saw his father had 
taken him in, and yet he would not go in to him. Note, We think too well of 
ourselves, if we cannot find in our hearts to receive those God hath received ; 
and to admit those into favour and friendship and fellowship with us whom 
we have reason to think God has a favour for, and are taken into friendship 
and fellowship with him. 

2nd. He would not call him brother; but, “this thy son,” which sounds arro- 
gantly, and not without reflection upon his father, as if his indulgence had 
made him a prodigal; heis thy son, thy darling. Note, Forgetting the relation 
we stand in to our brethren, as brethren, and disowning that, is at the bottom 
of all our neglects of our duty to them, and our contradictions to that duty. 
Let us give our relations, both in the flesh and in the Lord, the titles that 
belong tothem. Let the rich call the poor brethren, and let the innocents call 
the penitents so. 

3rd. He aggravated his brother’s faults, and made the worst of them, en- 
deavouring to incense his father against him; he is “ thy son, who hath devoured 
thy living with harlots.” It is true he had spent his own portion foolishly 
enough, whether upon harlots or no, we are not told before; perhaps that was 
only the language of his elder brother’s jealousy and ill-will; but that he had 
devoured all his father’s living was false; the father had still a good estate. 
Now this shews how apt we are, in censuring our brethren, to make-the worst of 
every thing, and to set it out in the blackést colours ; which is not doing as we 
would be done by, nor as our heavenly Father doth by us, who is not extreme 
to mark iniquities. 

4th. He grudged him the kindness that his father shewed him; “thou hast 
killed for him the fatted calf,’ as if he were such a son as should be.- Note 
It is an ill thing to envy penitents the grace of God, and to have our eye evil 
because his is good. As we must not envy those that are the worst of sinners 
the gifts of common providence, “Let not thine heart envy sinners,” so we 
must not envy those that have been the worst of sinners the gifts of coyenant 
love, upon their repentance ; we must not envy them their pardon, and peace, 
and comfort, no, nor any extraordinary gift God bestows upon them, which 
makes them eminently acceptable or useful. Paul, before his conversion, had 
been a prodigal, had devoured his heavenly Father’s living by the havoc he 
made of the church; yet, when after his conversion he had greater measures of 
grace given him, and more honour put upon him than the other apostles, they 
who were the elder brethren, that had been serving Christ when he was per- 
secuting him, and had not transgressed at any time his commandments, did not 
envy him his visions and revelations, nor his more extensive usefulness, but 
glorified God in him, which ought to be an example to us, as the reverse of this 
elder brother. 

2. Let us now see how favourable and friendly his father was in his carriage 
towards him, when he was thus sour and ill-humoured; and this is as surpris- 
ing as the former. Methinks the mercy and grace of our God in Christ shine 
almost as bright in his tender and gentle bearing with peevish saints, repre- 
sented by the elder brother here, as before, in his reception of prodigal sinners 
upon their repentance, represented before by the younger brother, The dis- 
ciples of Christ themselves had many infirmities, and were men subject to like 
passions as others, yet Christ bare with them, asa nurse with her children: 
see 1 Thes. ii. 7. 

ist. When he would not come in, “ his father came out and entreated him,” 
spoke him fair, gave him good words, and desired him to come in, He might 
justly have said, ‘If he will not come in, let him stay out; shut the doors against 
him, and send him to seek a lodging where he ean find it. Is not the house m 
own, and may I not do what I please in it? the fatted calf my own, and may 
not do what I please with it?” No, ashe went to meet the younger son, so now 
he goes to court the elder; did not send a servant out with a kind message to 
him, but went himself. ow, First. This is designed to represent to us the 
goodness of God; how strangely gentle and winning he has been towards those 
that were strangely froward and provoking. He reasoned with Cain, “ Why 
art thou wroth?” He bare Israel’s manners in the wilderness, Acts xv. 18. 
How mildly did God reason with Elijah, when he was upon the fret 
1 Kin. xix. 4—6; and especially with Jonah, whose case was very parallel 
with this here, for he was there disquieted at the repentance of Nineveh, and 
the merey shewn it, as the elder brother here; and_ those questions, “ Dost 
thou well to be angry?” and, ‘Should not I spare Nineveh?” are not unlike 
these expostulations of the father with the elder brother here. Secondly. It 
is to teach all superiors to be mild and gentle with their inferiors, even when 
they are in a fault, and passionately justify themselves in it, than which nothing 
can be more proyoking; and yet even in that case let fathers not provoke their 
children to more wrath, and masters forbear threatening, and both shew all 
meekness. 2 : 

2nd. His father assured him that the kind entertainment he gave his younger 
brother neither was any reflection upon him, nor should be any prejudice to 
him, ver. 31. Thou shalt fare never the worse for it, nor have ever the less 
for it; “son, thou art ever with me;” the reception of him is no rejection of 
thee, nor what is laid out on him any sensible diminution of what I design 
for thee; thou shalt still remain entitled to the pars enitia, so our law calls 
it; a double portion, so the Jewish law called it; ‘thou shalt be heres ex 
asse, so the Roman law called it; “all that I have is thine,” by an inde- 
fesible title. If he had not given himakid to make merry with his friends, 
he had eaten bread at his table continually; and it is better be happy with 
our Father in heaven, than merry with any friend we have in this world. 
Note, Hirst. It is the unspeakable happiness of all the children of God, who 
keep close to their Father’s house, that they are and shall be ever with 
him; they are so in this world by faith, they shall be so in the other world by 
fruition, and all that he has is theirs; for if children, then heirs, tum. viii. 17. 
Secondly. Therefore we ought not to envy others God’s grace to them, because 
we shall have never the less for their sharing in it. If we be true believers, 
all that God is, and all that he has, is ours; and if others come to be true be- 
lievers, all that he is, and all that he has, is theirs too: and yet we have not the 
less. As they that walk in the light and warmth of the sun have all the benefit 
they can have by it, and yet not the less for others having as much; for Christ 
in his chureh is like as they say of the soul in the body, it is tota in toto,—‘ the 
whole in the whole, and yet tota in qualibet parte,— the whole in each part.’ 

3rd. His father gave him a good reason for this uncommon joy in the family : 
ver. 32, “It was meet that we should make ange | and be glad.” He might have 
insisted upon his own authority; ‘It was my wi 1 that the family should make 
merry and be glad ;’ stat pro ratione voluntas,— my reason is, I will it to be so. 
But it doth not become eyen those oe haye authority to be vouching and 
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appealing to it upon every occasion; that doth but make it cheap and common; 


itis better give a convincing reason, as the father doth here; “it was meet,” 
and very becoming, “that we should make merry” for the return of a prodigal 
son, more than for the perseverance of a dutiful son; for, though the latter be 
a greater blessing to a family, yet the former is a more sensible pleasure. 
Any family would be much more transported with joy at the raising of a dead 
child to life, yea, or at the recovery of a child from a sickness that was adjudged 
mortal, than for the continued life and health of many children. Note God 
will be justified when he speaks, and all flesh shall sooner or later be silent 
before him. We do not find any reply that the elder brother made to what his 
father said, which intimates that he was entirely satisfied, and acquiesced in his 
father’s will, and was well reconciled to his prodigal brother ; and his father 
put him in mind that he was his brother; “ this thy brother.”’ Note, A good 
man, though he have not such command of himself at all times as to keep his 
vane yet will, with the grace of God, recover his temper; “though he fall 

yet shall he not be utterly cast down:” but as for the scribes and Pharisees, for 
oe oe rs wes nemaanly jpeenaed for aught appears, they continued 

le same disatiection to the sinners of the Gentiles, ; 
Christ because it was preached to them. cones Se ee 


m 7 
CHAPTER XVI. 

The scope of Christ’s discourse in this chapter is to awaken and quicken us all so to use 
this world as not to abuse it; so to manage all our possessions and enjoyments here as 
that they may make for us, and may not make against us, in the other world: for they 
will do either the one or the other, according as we use them now. I. If we do good 
with them, and lay out what we have in works of piety and charity, we shall reap the 
benefit of it in the world to come: and this he shews in the parable of the unjust 
steward, who made so good a hand of his lord’s goods, as that, when he was turned 
out of his stewardship, he had a comfortable subsistence to betake himself to. The 
parable itself we have, ver. 1—8; the reddition and application of it, ver. 9—13; and 
the contempt which the Pharisees put upon the doctrine which Christ preached to 
them, for which he sharply reproved them, adding some other weighty sayings, 
ver. 14—18. IT. If, instead of doing good with our worldly enjoyments, we make them 
the food and fuel of our lusts, of our luxury and sensuality, and deny relief to the 
poor, we shall certainly perish eternally, and the things of this world which were thus 
abused will but add to our misery and torment. This he shews in the other parable, of 
the rich man and Lazarus, which has likewise a farther reach, and that is, to awaken 
us all to take the warning given us by the written Word, and not to expect immediate 
messages from the other world, ver. 19—31. 


ND he said also unto his 

disciples, There was a cer- 
’ tain rich man, which had a 
steward; and the same was 
accused unto him that he 
had wasted his goods. 2 
And he called him, and said 
unto him, How is it that I 
hear this of thee? give an 
A account ‘of thy stewardship ; 
for thou mayest be no longer steward. 3 Then the 
steward said within himself, What shall Ido? for my 
lord taketh away from me the stewardship : I cannot 
dig; to beo Tam ashamed. 4 Iam resolved what 
to do, that, when I am put out of the stewardship, 
they may receive me into their houses. 5 So he 
called every one of his lord’s debtors unto him, and 
said unto the first, How much owest thou unto my 
lord? 6 And he said, An hundred measures of oil. 
And he said unto him, Take thy bill, and sit down 
quickly, and write fifty. 7 Then said he to another, 
And how much owest thou? And he said, An 
hundred measures of wheat. And he said unto him, 
Take thy bill, and write fourscore. 8 And the lord 
commended the unjust steward, because he had done 
wisely: for the children of this world are in their 
generation wiser than the children of light. 9 And 
I say unto you, Make to yourselves friends of the 
mammon of unrighteousness; that, when ye fail, 
they may receive you into everlasting habitations. 
10 He that is faithful in that which is least is faith- 
ful also in much: and he that is unjust in the least 
is unjust alsoin much. 11 If therefore ye have not 
been faithful in the unrighteous mammon, who will 
commit to your trust the true riches? 12 And if 
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ye have not been faithful in that which is another 
man’s, who shall give you that which is your own? 
13 No servant can serve two masters: for either he 
will hate the one, and love the other; or else he will 
hold to the one, and despise the other. Ye cannot 
serve God and mammon. 14 And the Pharisees 
also, who were covetous, heard all these things: and 
they derided him. 15 And he said unto them, Ye 
are they which justify yourselves before men ; but 
God knoweth your hearts: for that which 1s highly 
esteemed among men is abomination in the sight of 
God. 16 The law and the prophets were until John : 
since that time the kingdom of God is preached, and 
every man presseth into it. 17 And it is easier for 
heaven and earth to pass, than one tittle of the law 
to fail. 18 Whosoever putteth away his wife, and 
marrieth another, committeth adultery: and whoso- 
ever marrieth her that is put away from her husband 
committeth adultery. 


We mistake if we imagine that the design of Christ’s doctrine and holy reli- 
gion was either to amuse us with notions of Divine mysteries, or to entertain us 
with notions of Divine mercies. a the Divine revelation of hoth those in the 
Gospel is intended to engage and quicken us to the practice of Christian 
duties, and, as much as any one thing, to the duty of beneficence, and doing 
good to those who stand in need of any thing that either we have or can do for 
them. This our Saviour is here pressing us to, by minding us that we are but 
“stewards of the manifold grace of God;” and since we have in divers in- 
stances been unfaithful, and have forfeited the favour of our Lord, it is our 
wisdom to think how we may some other way make what we have in the world 
turn to a good account. Parables must not be forced beyond their primary 
intention, and therefore we must not hence infer that any one can befriend us 
if we lie under the displeasure of our Lord; but that, in the general, we must 
so lay out what we have in works of piety and charity, as that we may meet 
it again with comfort on the other side death and the grave. If we would act 
wisely, we must be as diligent and industrious to employ our riches in the acts 
of piety and charity, in order to promote our future and eternal welfare, as 
worldly men are in laying them out to the greatest temporal profit, in making 
to themselves friends with them, and securing other secular interests. So Dr. 
Clark. Now let us consider, ; 

First. The parable itself, in which all the children of men are represented as 
stewards of what they have in this world; and we are but stewards; what- 
ever we have, the property of it is God’s; we have only the use of it, and that 
according to the direction of our great Lord, and for his honour. Rabbi 
Kimchi, quoted by Dr. Lightfoot, saith, ‘This world is a house, heaven the 
roof; the stars the lights; the earth, with its fruits, a table spread; the master 
of the house is the holy and blessed God; man is the steward, into whose hands 
the goods of this house are delivered; if he behave himself well, he shall find 
favour in the eyes of his Lord; if not, he shall be turned out of his steward- 
ship.’ ow 
i! Here is the dishonesty of this steward; he “wasted his lord’s goods,” 
embezzled them, misapplied them, or, through carelessness, suffered them to 
be lost and damaged; and for this he was accused to his lord, ver. 1. We 
are all liable to the same charge; we have not made a due improvement of 
what God has intrusted us with in this world, but have perverted his pur- 
pose; and that we may not be for this judged of our Lord, it concerns us to 
judge ourselves. 

2. His discharge out of his place: “ His lord called for him, and said, How 
is it that I hear this of thee?” ‘{ expected better things from thee.’ He speaks 
as one sorry to find himself disappointed in him, and under a necessity of dis- 
missing him from his service. It troubles him to hear it, but the steward cannot 
deny it, and therefore there is no remedy; he must make up his accounts, and 
be gone in a little time, ver. 2. Now this is designed to teach us, Ist. That we 
must all of us shortly be discharged from our stewardship in this world; we 
must not always enjoy those things we now enjoy. Death will come and dis- 
miss us from our stewardship, will deprive us of the abilities and opportunities 
we now have of doing good, and others will come in our places and have the 
same. 2nd. That our discharge from our stewardship at death is just, and what 
we have deserved; for we have wasted our Lord’s goods, and thereby forfeited 
our trust; so that we cannot complain of any wrong done us. 3rd. That when 
our stewardship is taken from us, we must give an account of it to our Lord; 
“after death the judgment ;” both which, both our discharge and our account, 
we are fairly warned of, and ought to be frequently thinking of. 

3. His after-wisdom; now he began to consider, ** What shall I do?” ver. 3. 
He would have done well to have considered that before he had so foolishly 
thrown himself out of a good place by his unfaithfulness; but it is better to 
consider late than never. Note, Since we have all received notice that we must 
shortly be turned out of our stewardship, we are concerned to consider what 
we shall do then. He must live; which way shall he have a livelihood ? 

Ist. He knows he has not such a degree of industry in him as to get his living 
by work; “I cannot dig;” ‘I cannot earn my bread by my labour.’ But why can 
he not dig? It doth not appear that he was either old or lame; but the truth is, 
he is lazy ; his cannot is a will not; it is not a natural, but a moral disability that 
he labours under; if his master, when he turned him out of the stewardship, 
had continued him in his service as a labourer, and set a taskmaster over him, 
he would have made him dig. He cannot dig, for he was never used to it. 
Now this intimates that we cannot get a livelihood for our souls by any 
labour for this world, nor indeed can do any thing to purpose for our soul. by 
any ability of our own. 

2nd. He knows he has not such a degree of humility as to get his bread by 
begging: “to beg 1 am ashamed.” SL the language of his pride, as the 
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former of his slothfulness; those whom God in his providence has disabled to 
help themselves should not be ashamed to ask relief of others. This steward 
had more reason to be ashamed of his cheating his master than of begging his 
bread. 

3rd. He therefore determines to make friends of his lord’s debtors, or his 
tenants that were behind of their rent, and had given notes under their hand 
for it: ver. 4, ““L am resolved what to do.” ‘My lord turns me ont of his 
house; I have none of my own to goto; I am acquainted with my lord’s tenants, 
have done them many a good turn, and now I will do them one more, which 
will so oblige them that they will bid me welcome to their houses and the 
best entertainment they afford; and so long as I live, at least till I can better 


| dispose of a wili quarter upon them, and go from one good house to 


another.’ Now the way he would take to make them his friends was, by 
striking off a considerable part of their debt to his lord, and giving it in his 
accounts so much less thanit was. Accordingly he sent for one that owed his 
lord “a hundred measures of oil;” in that commodity he paid his rent: “ Take 
thy bill,” said he; here it is, “and sit down quickly, and write fifty,” ver. 6; so 
he reduced his debt one half. Observe, He was in haste to have it done: “ sit 
down quickly” and do it, lest we be taken treating, and suspected. He took 
another, that owed his lord an hundred measures of wheat, and from his bill he 
cut off a fifth part, and bid him write fourscore, ver. 7; and probably he did 
the like by others; abating more or less, according as he expected kindness 
See here what uncertain things our worldly possessions are, and 
most so to those that have most of them, who devolve upon others all the care 
concerning them, and so put it into their power to cheat them, because they 
will not trouble themselves to see with their own eyes. See also what treachery 
is to be found even among those in whom trust is reposed. How hard is it 
it to find one that a confidence can be reposed in! ‘Let God be true, but 
every man aliar.” Though this steward is turned out for dealing dishonestly, 
fe still he doth so. So rare is it for men to mend a fault, though they smart 
or it. ° 

4, The approbation of this: ver. 8, “‘ The lord commended the unjust steward, 
because he had done wisely.” Whether it be meant of his lord, the lord of that 
servant, who, though he could not but be angry at his knavery, yet was pleased 
with his ingenuity and policy for himself; but taking it so, the latter part of 
the verse must be the words of our Lord, and therefore | think the whole is 
meant of him. Christ did as it were say, ‘ Now commend me to such a man as 
this, that knows how to do well for himself, how to improve a present oppor- 
tunity, and how to provide for a future necessity.’ He doth not commend him 
because he had done falsely to his master, but because he had done wisely for 
himself. Yet perhaps herein he did well for his master too, and but justly with 
the tenants. He knew what hard bargains he had set them, so that they could 
not pay their rent, but, having been screwed up by his rigour, were thrown 
behindhand, and they and their families were likely to go to ruin; and in con- 
sideration of this, he now, at going off, did as he ought to do, both in justice 
and charity; not only easing them of part of their arrears, but abating of their 
rent for the future. ‘How much owest thou?” may be meant, ‘ What rent 
dost thou sit upon?’ ‘Come,’ saith he, ‘I will set thee an easier bargain, and 

et no easier than what thou oughtest to have.? He had been all for his lord, 

ut now he begins to consider the tenants, that he might have their favour when 
he had lost his lord’s. The abating of their rent would be a lasting kindness, 
and more likely to engage them than abating their arrears only. 

Now this forecast of his, for a comfortable subsistence in this world, shames 
our improvidence for another wortd. “ The children of this world,” that choose 
and have their portion in it, “are wiser for their generation,” act more consi- 
derately, and better consult their worldly interest and advantage, “than the 
children of light,” who enjoy the Gospel, in their generation, that is, in the con- 
cerns of their souls and eternity. Note, Ist. The wisdom of worldly people in 
the concerns of this world is to be imitated by us in the concerns of our souls; 
it is their principle to improve their opportunities, to do that first which is most 
needful; in summer and harvest to lay up for winter; to take a good bargain 
when it is offered them; to trust the faithful, and not the false. O that we 
were thus wise in our spiritual affairs! 2nd. ‘The children of light are com- 
monly outdone by the children of this world. Not that the children of this 
world are truly wise, but only in their generation; but in that they “ are wiser 
than the children of light” in theirs; for though we are told that we must 
shortly be turned out of our stewardship, yet we do not provide as we should 
for such a day; we live as if we were to be here always, and as if there were 
not another life after this, and are not solicitous, as this steward was, to provide 
for hereafter ; though as children of light, that light to which life and immor- 
tality are brought by the Gospel, we cannot but see another world before us, 
yet do not Pane for it, do not send our best effects and best affections thither, 
as we should. 

5. The application of this parable, and the inferences drawn from it, ver. 9: 
“T say unto you,” you my disciples, for to them this parable is directed, ver. I, 
though you have but little in this world, consider how you may do good with 
that little. Observe, 

Ist. What it is that our Lord Jesus here exhorts us to; to provide for our com-~ 
fortable reception to the happiness of another world, by making good use of our 
possessions and enjoyments in this world; “make to yourselves friends of the 
mammon of unrighteousness,” as the steward with his lord’s goods made his 
lord’s tenants his friends. It is the wisdom of the men of this world so to 
manage their money as that they may have the benefit of it hereafter, and not 
for the present only ; therefore they put it out to interest, buy land with it, 
put it into this or the other fund. Now we should learn of them to make use 
of our money so as that we may be the better for it hereafter in another 
world, as they do in hopes to be the better for it hereafter in this world; so 
cast it upon the waters as that we may find it again after many days, Feel. xi. 1. 
And in our case, though whatever we have is our Lord’s goods, yet as long as 
we dispose of them among our Lord’s tenants, and for their advantage, it is so 
far reckoned from being a wrong to our Lord, that it is duty to him, as well as 
policy for ourselves. 

Note, First. 'The things of this world are the mammon of unrighteousness, 
or the false mammon; not only because often got by fraud and unrighteous- 
ness, but because those who trust to it for satisfaction and happiness will 
certainly be deceived; for riches are perishing things, and will disappoint those 
that raise their expectations from them. Secondly. Though this mammon of 
unrighteousness is not to be trusted to for a happiness, yet it may and must be 
made use of, in subserviency to our pursuit of that which is our happiness. 
Though we cannot find true satisfaction in it, yet we may make to ourselves 
friends with it, not by way of purchase or merit, but recommendation; so we 
may make God and Christ our friends, the good angels and saints our friends, 
and the poor our friends; and it is a desirable thing to be befriended in the 
account and state to come. Thirdly. At death we must all fail, drav ékAérnre,— 
‘when ye suffer an eclipse ;’ death eclipseth us. A tradesman is said to fail 
when he becomes a bankrupt; we must all thus fail shortly; death shuts u 
the shop, seals up the hand. Our comforts and enjoyments on earth will 
fail us; flesh and heart fail. Jourthly. It ought to be our great concern to 
make it sure to ourselves, that when we fail, at death, we may be received into 
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everlasting habitations in heaven. The habitations in heaven are everlasting ; 
not made with hands, but eternal, 2 Cor. v. 1. Christ is gone before, to prepare 
a place for those that are his, and is there ready to receive them; the bosom 
of Abraham is ready to receive them; and when a guard of angels carries them 
thither, a choir of angels is ready to receive them there. The poor saints, that 
are gone before to glory, will receive those that in this world distributed to 
their necessities. Fifthly. This is a good reason why we should use what we 
have in the world for the honour of God and the good of our brethren, that 
thus we may with them lay up in store a good bond, a good security, “a good 
foundation for the time to come,” for an eternity to come: see 1 Zim. vi. 17—19, 
which explains this here. 

2nd. With what arguments he presseth this exhortation to abound in works 
of piety and charity. 

irst. If we do not make a right use of the gifts of God’s providence, how 
can we expect from him those present and future comforts which are the gifts 
of his spiritual grace? Our Saviour here compares these, and shews that 
though our faithful use of the things of this world cannot be thought to merit 
any favour at the hand of God, yet our unfaithfulness in the use of them may 
be justly reckoned a forfeiture of that grace which is necessary to bring us to 
glory, and that is it which our Saviour here shews, ver. 10—12. 1st. The riches 
of this world are the less; grace and glory are the greater. Now if we be 
unfaithful in the less, if we use the things in this world to other purposes than 
those for which they were given us, it may justly be feared we shall be so in 
the gifts of God’s grace, that we will receive them also in vain, and therefore 
they will be denied us: “ He that is faithful in that whichis least, is faithful also 
in much.” He that serves God, and doth good with his money, will serve God, 
and do good with the more noble and valuable talents of wisdom and grace, 
and spiritual gifts, and the earnests of heaven; but he that buries the one 
talent of this world’s wealth, will never improve the five talents of spiritual 
riches. God withholds his grace from covetous worldly people more than we 
are aware of. 2nd. The riches of this world are deceitful and uncertain ; it is 
“the unrighteous mammon,” which is hastening from us apace, and which, if we 
will make any advantage of, we must bestir ourselves quickly; but if we do 
not, how can we expect to be intrusted with spiritual riches, which are the 
only true riches? ver. 11. Let us be convinced of this, that those are truly rich, 
and very rich, who are rich in faith, and rich towards God, rich in Christ, and 
in the promises, and in the earnests of heaven; and therefore let us lay up our 
treasure in them, and expect our portion from them, and mind them in the first 
place, “the kingdom of God, and the righteousness thereof,” and then, if other 
things be added to us, use them in ordine ad spiritualia,— with a spiritual 
reference ;’ so as that, by using them well, we may take the faster hold of the 
true riches, and may be qualified to receive yet more grace from God, for 
“God giveth to a man that is good in his sight,” that is, to a free-hearted, charit- 
able man, ‘‘ wisdom, and knowledge, and joy,” Hecl. ii. 26; that is, to a man that 
is faithful in the unrighteous mammon he gives the true riches. 3rd. The 
riches of this world are another man’s; they are ta &\dzpia, not ‘our own,’ for 
they are foreign to the soul and its nature and interest: they are not our own, 
for they are God’s; his title to them is prior and superior to ours, the property 
remains in him; we are but usufructuaries, they are another man’s; we have 
them from others, we use them for others; and what good has the owner from 
his goods that increase, save the beholding of them with his eyes, while still 
they are increased that eat them? and we must shortly leave them to others, 
and we know not who. But spiritual and eternal interests are our own; they 
enter into the soul that becomes possessed of them, and inseparably; they are 
a good part, that will never be taken away from us: if we make Christ our 
own, and the promises onr own, and heaven our own, we have that which we 
may truly call our own. But how can we expect God should enrich us with 
these, if we do not serve him with our worldly possessions, which we are but 
stewards of? 

Secondly, We have no other way to prove ourselves the servants of God, but 
by giving up ourselves so entirely to his service as to make mammon, that is, all 
our worldly gain, serviceable to us in his service; ver. 13, “no servant can serve 
two masters,” whose commands are so inconsistent as those of God and mam- 
mon are. If a man will love the world, and hold to that, it cannot be but he 
will hate God, and despise him: he will make all his pretensions of religion 
truckle to his secular interests and designs, and the things of God shall be 
made to help him in serving and seeking the world; but on the other hand, if a 
man will love God, and adhere to him, he will comparatively hate the world, 
(whenever God and the world come in competition,) and will despise it, and 
make all his business and success in the world some way or other conducive to 
the furtherance of him in the business of religion; and the things of the world 
shall be made to help him in serving God, and working out his salvation. The 
matter is here laid plainly before us, “* Ye cannot serve God and mammon ;” so 
divided are their interests, that their services can never be compounded. If 
therefore we be determined to serve God, we must disclaim and abjure the 
service of the world. 

3rd. We are here told what entertainment this doctrine of Christ met with 
among the Pharisees, and what rebuke he gave them. 

First. They wickedly ridiculed him, ver. 14. The “ Pharisees, who were 
eovetous, heard all these things,” and could not contradict him, but “they 
derided him.” Let us consider this, Ist. As their sin, and the fruit of their 
covetousness, which was their reigning sin, their own iniquity. Note, Many 
that make a great profession of religion, have much knowledge, and abound in 
the exercise of devotion, yet are ruined by the love of the world; nor doth any 
thing harden the heart more against the word of Christ. ‘These covetous 
Pharisees could not bear to have that touched which was their Delilah, their 
darling lust, for this they derided him, é&eyuxrjpeCov ad’tov,—they snuffed up 
their noses at him, or blew their noses on him; itis an expression of the utmost 
scorn and disdain imaginable; “the word of the Lord was to them a reproach,” 
Jer. vi. 10. They laughed at him for going so contrary to the opinion and way 
of the world, for endeavouring to recover them from a sin which they were 
resolved to hold fast. Note, It is common for those to make a jest of the word 
of God who are resolved they will not be ruled by it; but they will find at 
last it cannot be turned off so. 2nd. As his suffering. Our Lord Jesus endured 
not only the contradiction of sinners, but their contempt; vad had him in 
derision all the day. He that spake as never man spake, yet, was bantered and 
ridiculed, that his faithful ministers, whose preaching is unjustly derided, may 
not be disheartened at it. It is no disgrace to a man to be laughed at, but to 
deserve to be laughed at: Christ’s apostles were mocked, and no wonder; “ the 
disciple is not greater than his Lord.” saa ‘ 

Secondly. He justly reproved them; not for deriding him, he knew how to 
despise the shame; but for deceiving themselves with the shows and colours of 
piety, when they were strangers to the power of it, ver. 15. Here is, 1st. Their 
specious outside; nay, it was a splendid one. First. They justified themselves 
before men; they denied whatever ill was laid to their charge, even by Christ 
himself; they claimed to be looked upon as men of singular sanctity and 
devotion, and justified themselves in that claim. ‘“ You are they that” do that 
so as none ever did, that make it your business to court the eRe of men, 
and right or wrong will “justify ea before the world; so you are 
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notorious for this. Secondly. They were highly esteemed among men; men did 
not only acquit them from any blame they were under, but applauded them, and 
had them in veneration, not only as good men, but as the best of men. ‘Their 
sentiments were esteemed as oracles, their directions as laws, and their prac- 
tices as inviolable prescriptions. ond. Their odious inside, which was under the 
eye of God: he knows your heart; and it is in his sight an abomination, for it is 
full of all manner of wickedness. Note, First. It is folly to justify ourselves 
before men, and to think this enough to bear ns out, and bring us off in the judg- 
ment of the great day, that men know no ill by us; for God, who knows our 
hearts, knows that ill by us which no one else can know. This ought to check 
our value for ourselves, and our confidence in ourselves, that God knows our 
hearts, and how much there is there; for we have reason to abase and distrust 
ourselves. Secondly. It is folly to judge of persons and things by the opinion 
of men concerning them, and to go down with the stream of vulgar estimate; 

for that which is highly esteemed among men,” who judge according to out- 
ward appearance, “is,” perhaps, “an abomination in the sight of God,” who 
sees things as they are, and whose judgment we are sure is according to truth; 
and on the contrary there are those whom men despise and condemn, that yet 
are accepted and approved of God, 2 Cor. x. 18. 

Thirdly. He turned from them to the publicans and sinners, as more likely 
to be wrought upon by his Gospel than those covetous, conceited Pharisees; 
ver. 16, ‘The law and the prophets were” indeed “until John.” The Old 
Testament dispensation, which was confined to you, Jews, continued till John 
Baptist appeared ; and you seemed to have the monopoly of righteousness and 
salvation, and you are puffed up with this; and this gains you esteem among 
men, that you are students in the law and the prophets. But since John 
Baptist appeared, “the kingdom of God is preached,” a New Testament dispen- 
sation, which doth not valne men at all for their being doctors of the law; but 

every man presseth into” the Gospel kingdom, Gentiles as well as Jews; and 
no man thinks himself bound in good manners to let his betters go before him 
into it, or to stay till the rulers and the Pharisees have led him that way. It is 
not so much a political, national constitution as the Jewish economy was, when 
salyation was of the Jews; but it is made a particular personal concern, and 
therefore every man that is convinced he has a soul to save, and an eternity to 
provide for, thrusts to get in, lest he should come short by trifling and compli- 
menting. Some give this sense of it; they derided Christ for speaking in con- 
tempt of riches ; for, thought they, were there not many promises of riches and 
things in the law and the prophets; and were not many of 
the best of God’s servants very rich, as Abraham and David? It is true, saith 
Christ, so it was; but now the kingdom of God is begun to be preached, things 
take a new turn; now, blessed are the poor, and the mourners, and the perse- 
cuted. The Pharisees, to requite the people for their high opinion of them, al- 
lowed them in a cheap, easy, tormal releion ; but, saith Christ, now the Gospel 
is preached, the eyes of the people are opened, and as they cannot now have a 
veneration for the Pharisees, as they have had, so they cannot content them- 
selves with such an indifferency in religion as they have been trained up in, but 
they press with a holy violence into the kingdom of God. Note, Those that 
would go to heaven must take pains, must strive against the stream, must press 
against the crowd that are going the contrary way. 

Fourthly. Yet still he protests against any design to invalidate the law, ver. 17: 
“Tt is easier for heaven and earth to pass,”— taped Oe, ‘to pass by, to pass away,’ 
(though the foundations of the earth, and the pillars of heaven are so firmly 
established,)—“‘ than one tittle of the law to fail.” The moral law is confirmed 
and ratified, and not one tittle of that fails; the duties enjoined by it are duties 
still; the sins forbidden by it are sins still: nay, the precepts of it are explained 
and enforced by the Gospel, and made to appear more spiritual. The cere- 
monial law is perfected in the Gospel, and its shades filled up with the Gospel 
colours; not one tittle of that fails, for it is found printed off in the Gospel, 
where, though the force of it as a law is taken off, yet the figure of it as a type 
shines very bright ; witness the epistle to the Hebrews. And there were suine 
things which were connived at by the law, for the preventing of greater mis- 
chiefs, which the Gospel has indeed taken away the permission of, but without 
any detriment or disparagement to the law, for it has thereby reduced them to 
the primitive intention of the law, as in the case of divorce, ver. 18, which we 
had before, Mat. v. 32; xix. 9. Christ will not allow divorces, for his Gospel is 
intended to strike at the bitter root of men’s corrupt appetites and passions, to 
kill them, and pluck them up; and therefore they must not be so far indulged 
as that permission did indulge them; for the more they are indulged, the more 
impetuous and headstrong they grow. 


19 There was a certain rich man, which was 
clothed in purple and fine linen, and fared sump- 
tuously every day: 20 And there was a certain 
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beggar named Lazarus, which was laid at lis gate, 
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full of sores, 21 And desiring to be fed with the 
crumbs which fell from the rich man’s table: more- 
over the dogs came and licked his sores. 22 And 
it came to pass, that the beggar died, and was carried 
by the angels into Abraham’s bosom: the rich man 
also died, and was buried; 23 And in hell he lift 
up his eyes, being in torments, and seeth Abraham 
afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom. 24 And he cried 
and said, Father Abraham, have mercy on me, and 
send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his finger | 
in water, and cool my tongue; for I am tormented 
in this flame. 25 But Abraham said, Son, remem- 
ber that thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good 
things, and likewise Lazarus evil things: but now 
he is comforted, and thou art tormented. 26 And 
beside all this, between us and you there is a great 
gulf fixed: so that they which would pass from hence 
to you cannot ; neither can they pass to us, that would 
come from thence. 27 Then he said, I pray thee there- | 
fore, father, that thou wouldest send him to my father’s 
house: 28 For I have five brethren; that he may 
testify unto them, lest they also come into this place 
of torment. 29 Abraham saith unto hin, They have 
Moses and the prophets; let them hear them. 30 
And he said, Nay, father Abraham: but if one went 
unto them from the dead, they will repent. 31 And 
he said unto him, If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they be persuaded, though one 
rose from the dead. 

As the parable of the prodigal son set before us the grace of the Gospel, 
which is encouraging to us all; so this sets before us the wrath to come, and is 
designed for our awakening; and very fast asleep those are in sin that will not 
be awakened by it. The Pharisees made a jest of Christ’s sermon against | 


worldliness: now this parable was intended to make those mockers serious. | 
‘The tendency of the Gospel of Christ is both to reconcile us to poverty and | 


affliction, and to arm us against temptations to worldliness and sensuality : 
now this parable, by drawing the curtain, and letting us see what will be the 
end of both in the other world, goes very far in prosecuting those two great 
intentions. 

This parable is not like Christ’s other parables, in which spiritual things are 
represented by similitudes borrowed from worldly things, as those of the sower | 
and the seed, except that of the sheep and goats, the prodigal son, and indeed 
all the rest but this. But here the spiritual things themselves are represented | 
in a narrative or description of the different state of good and bad in this world | 
and the other: yet we need not call it a history of a particular occurrence; but | 
is matter of fact, that is true every day; that poor godly people, whom men | 
neglect and trample upon, die away out of their miseries, and go to heavenly | 
bliss and joy, which is made the more pleasant to them by their preceding 
sorrows; and that rich epicures, that live in luxury, and are unmerciful to the | 
poor, die and go into a state of insupportable torment, which is the more | 
grievous and terrible to them, because of the sensual lives they lived, and that | 
there is no gaining any relief for their torments. Is this a parable? What | 
similitude is there in this? The discourse indeed between Abraham and the 
rich man is only an illustration of the description, to make it the more affecting, | 
like that between God and Satan in the story of Job. Our Saviour came to | 
bring us acquainted with another world, and to shew us the reference which | 
this world has to that; and here he doth it. In this description (for so I shall | 
choose to call it) we may observe, | 

First. The different condition of a wicked rich man, and a godly poor man, in this 
world. We know that as some of late, so the Jews of old, were ready to make 
prosperity one of the marks of a true church, of a good man, and a favourite of 
Heaven; so that they could hardly have any favourable thoughts of a poor man. 
This mistake Christ, upon all occasions, set himself to correct; and here very 
fully ; where we have, 
eA wicked man, and one that will be for ever miserable, in the height of 
prosperity, ver. 19: *f There was a certain rich man,” from the Latin we com- 
monly call him Dives, a rich man; but, as Bishop Tillotson observes, he has no 
name given him, as the poor man has, because it had been invidious to haye 
named any particular rich man in such a description as this, and apt to provoke 
and gain ill-will. But others observe, that Christ would not do the rich man 
so much honour as to name him; though when perhaps he called his lands by 
his own name, he thought it should long survive that of the beggar at his gate, 
which yet is here preserved, when that of the rich man is buried in oblivion. 
Now we are told conperning this rich man, Ist. ‘hat he “was clothed in 
purple and fine linen;” and that was his adorning. He had fine linen for plea- 
sure, and clean, no doubt, every day; night linen, and day linen. He had 

urple for state, for that was the wear of princes 3; which has made some con- 

ecture that Christ had an eye to Herod in it. He never appeared abroad but 


it was in great magnificence. 2nd. “He fared” deliciously and “sumptuously 
every day.” His tables were furnished with all the varieties and dainties that 
nature and art could furnish him with. His side-table richly adorned with 
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plate, and his servants that waited at table in rich liveries; and the guests at 
his table, no doubt, such as he thought pees it. 

Well, and what harm was there in all this? It is no sin to be rich, no sin to 
wear purple and fine linen, nor to keep a plentiful table, if a man’s estate will 
affordit. Nor are we told that he got his estate by fraud, oppression, or extor- 
tion; no, nor that he was drunk, or made others drunk. But, First. Christ 
would hereby shew, that a man may havea great deal of the wealth, and pomp, 
and pleasure of this world, and yet lie and perish for ever under God’s wrath 
and curse. We cannot infer from men’s living great, either that God loves 
them, in giving them so much, or that they love God, for giving them so much. 
Happiness consists not in these things. Secondly. That plenty and pleasure is 
avery dangerous, and_to many a fatal, temptation to luxury and sensuality, 
and forgetfulness of God and another world. This man might have been 
happy if he had not had great possessions and enjoyments. Thirdly. That the 
indalacess of the body, and the ease and pleasure of that, is the ruin of many 
a soul, and the interests of it. It is true, eating good meat, and wearing good 
clothes, is lawful; but it is as true, that it often becomes the food and fuel of 
pride and luxury, and so turns into sin to us. Fourthly, That feasting our- 
selves and our friends, and at the same time forgetting the distresses of the 
poor and afHicted, is very provoking to God, and damning to the soul. The 
sin of this rich man was not so much his dress or his diet, but his providing for 
himself only. 

2. Here is a godly man, and one that will be for ever happy, in the depth of 
adversity and distress, ver. 20; “there was a certain beggar named Lazarus; ” 
a beggar of that name, eminently devout, and in great distress, was probably 
well known among good people at that time. A beggar, suppose such a one as 
Eleazar or Lazarus. Some think Eleazar a proper name for any poor man, for 
it signifies the help of God, which they must fly to that are destitute of other 
helps. This poor man was reduced to the last extremity, as miserably as you 
can lightly suppose a man to be in this world as to outward things. 1st. His 
body was full of sores, like Job. ‘Lo be sick and weak in body is a great afflic- 
tion; but sores are more painful to the patient, and more loathsome to those 
about him. 2nd. He was forced to beg his bread, and to take up with such 
scraps as he could get at rich people’s doors. He was so sore and lame that 
he could not go himself, but he was carried by some compassionate hand or 
other, and laid at the rich man’s gate. Note, Those that are not able to help 
the poor with their purses, should help them with their pains; that cannot 
lend them a penny, should lend thema hand; that have not wherewithal to 
give to them themselves, should either bring them, or go for them, to those 
that have. Lazarus, in his distress, had nothing of his own to subsist on, 
no relation to go to, nor did the parish take care of him. It is an instance 
of the degeneracy of the Jewish church at this time, that such a godl 
man as Lazarus was should be suffered to perish for want of necessary food. 
Now observe, 

First. His expectations from the rich man’s table; “he desired to be fed 
with the crumbs,” ver. 21. He did not look fora mess from off his table, though 
he ought to have had one, one of the best; but would be thankful for the 
crumbs from under the table, the broken meat, which was the rich man’s 
leavings ; nay, the leavings of his dogs. ‘‘ The poor useth entreaties,” and must 
be content with such as they can get. Now this is taken notice of to shew, 
lst. What was the distress, and what the disposition, of the poor man. He 
was poor, but he was poor in spirit, contentedly poor. He did not lie at the 
rich man’s gate complaining, and bawling, and making a noise, but silently 
and modestly desiring to be fed with the crumbs. This miserable man was a 
good man, and in favour with God. Note, It is often the lot of some of the 
dearest of God’s saints and servants to be greatly afflicted in this world, while 
wicked people prosper and have abundance: see Ps. |xxiii. 7, 10,14. Here is a 
child of wrath, and an heir of hell, sitting in the house, faring sumptuously ; 
and a child of love, and an heir of heaven, lying at the gate, perishing for 
hunger. Andis men’s spiritual state to be judged of, then, by their outward 
condition? 2nd. What was the temper of the rich man towards him. We are 
not told that he abused him, or forbade him his gate, or did him any harm; 
but it is intimated that he slighted him, he had no concern for him, took no eare 
about him. Here was a real object of charity, and a very moving one, which 
spoke for itself; it was presented to him at his own gate; the poor man had a 
good character, and a good carriage, and every thing that could recommend 
him. <A little thing would be a great kindness to him, and yet he took no 
cognizance of his case, did not order him to be taken in and lodged in the barn, 
or some of the outbuildings, but let him lie there. Note, It is not enough not 
to oppress and trample upon the poor; we shall be found unfaithful stewards 
of our Lord’s goods in the great day if we do not succour and relieve them. 
The reason given for the most fearful doom is, “Iwas hungry, and you gave 
me no meat.” I wonder how those rich people, that have read the Gospel of 
Christ, and say they believe it, can be so unconcerned, as they often are, in the 
necessities and miseries of the poor and afflicted. 

Secondly. The usage he had from the dogs; ‘‘the dogs came and licked his 
sores.” ‘he rich man kept a kennel of hounds, it may be, or other dogs, for 
his diversion, and to please his faney; and those were fed to the full, when 
poor Lazarus could not get enough to keep him alive. Note, Those will have 
a great deal to answer for hereafter, that feed their dogs, but neglect the poor; 
and it is a great aggravation of the uncharitableness of many rich people, that 
they bestow that upon their fancies and follies which would supply the neces- 
sity, and rejoice the heart, of many a good Christian in distress. Those offend 
God, nay, and they put a contempt upon the human nature, that pamper their 
dogs and horses, and let the families of their poor neighbours starve. Now, 
those “‘dogs came and liked the sores” of poor Lazarus, which may be taken 
Ist. As an aggravation of his misery. His sores were bloody, which tem ted 
the dogs to come and lick them, as they did the blood of Naboth and Ahab 
1 Kin. xxi. 19. And we read of the tongue of the dogs dipped in the blood of 
enemies, Ps. lxviii. 22. They attacked him while he was yet alive, as if he had 
been already dead; and he had not strength himself to keep them off, nor would 
any of the servants be so civil as to check them. The dogs were like their 
master, and thought they fared sumptuously when they regaled themselves 
with human gore. Or it may be taken, 2nd. As some relief to him in his 
misery ; Adu kai, the master was hard-hearted towards him, but the dogs came 
and licked his sores, which mollified and eased him; it is not said they sucked 
them, but licked them, which was good for them. The dogs were more kind 
to him than their master was. ba je . 

Secondly. Here is the different condition of this godly poor man, and this 
wiched rich man, at and after death. Hitherto the wicked man seems to have 
the advantage, but exitus acta probat,—‘let us wait a while, to see the end 

ereof. 

1. They both die, ver. 22; “the beggar died: the rich man also died.” Death 
is the common lot of rich and poor, godly and snge ay ; there they meet toge- 
ther. “One dieth in his full strength, and another in the bitterness of his 
soul,” but “they shall lie down alike in the dust,” Job xxi, 23, 25, 26. Death 
favours not, either the rich man for his riches, or the poor man for his poverty. 
Saints die, that they may bring their sorrows to an end, and may enter upon 
their joys; sinners die, that they may go to give up their account. It concerns 
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‘both rich and poor to prepare for death, for it waits for them both. Mors 
‘sceptra ligonibus equat,— Death blends the sceptre with the spade.’ 
LE quo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas, 
Regumque turres. 
* With equal pace, impartial fate 
Knocks at the palace as the cottage gate.’ 

2. The beggar died first. God many times takes godly people out of the 
~world, when he leaves the wicked to flourish still. It was an advantage to 
the beggar that such a speedy end was put to his miseries; and, since he could 
“ind no other shelter or resting-place, he was hid in the grave, where the weary 
mare at rest. 

3. “ The rich man died, and was buried.” Nothing is said of the interment of 

the poor man; they digged a hole any where, and tumbled his body in without 
any solemnity; he was “buried with the burial of an ass.” Nay, it is well, if 
they that let the dogs lick his sores did not let them gnaw his bones. But the 
rich man had a pompous funeral, lay in state, had a train of mourners to attend 
him to his grave, and a stately monument set up over it; probably he hada 
funeral oration, in praise of him and his generous way of living, and the good 
ttable he kept, which those would commend that had been feasted at it. It is 
said of the wicked man, that he is “brought to the grave” with no small ado, 
cand iaid in the tomb; and “ the clods of the valley,” were it possible, are made 
“ sweet to him,” Job xxi. 32,33. How foreign is the ceremony of a funeral to 
the Hepes of the man! 
_ 4. “The beggar died, and was carried by angels into Abraham’s bosom.” 
How much did the honour done to his soul, by this conyoy of it to its rest, 
exceed the honour done to the rich man, by the carrying of his body with so 
much magnificence to its grave! Observe, Ist. His soul existed in a state of 
separation from its body. It did not die or fall asleep with the body: his candle 
was not put out with him, but lived and acted, and knew what it did, and what 
was done to it. 2nd. His soul removed to another world, to the world of 
spirits; it returned to God who gave it, to its native country; this is implied 
in its being carried. The spirit of a man goes upward. 3rd. Angels took 
care of it, it was carried by angels. They are ministering spirits to the heirs 
of salvation, not onl while they live, but when they die; and have a charge 
<oncerning them, to bear them up in their hands, not only in their journeys 
to and fro on earth, but in their great journey to their long home in heayen, 
‘to be both their guide and their guard through regions unknown and unsafe. 
‘The soui of man, if not chained to this earth, and clogged by it, as unsanctified 
‘souls are, has in itself an elastic virtue, by which it springs upward as soon as 
it gets clear of the body; but Christ will not trust those that are his to that, 
‘and therefore will send special messengers to fetch them to himself. One 
‘angel, one would think, were sufficient; but here are more, as were sent for 
HEbjah. Amasis, king of Egypt, had his chariot drawn by kings; but what 
-was that honour to this? Saints ascend in the virtue of Christ’s ascension, 
‘but this convoy of angels is added for state and decorum; saints sball be 
‘brought home, not only safely, but honourably.. What were the bearers at 
the rich man’s funeral, though probably those of the first rank, compared with 
Lazarus’ bearers? The angels were not shy of touching him, for his sores were 
on his body, not on his soul; that was presented to God “ without spot, or 
wrinkle, or any such thing.” ‘Now, blessed angels,’ said a good man, just 
expiring, ‘now come, and do your office.’ 4th. It was carried into Abraham’s 
bosom. The Jews expressed the happiness of the righteous at death three 
ways: they go to the garden of Eden, they go to be under the throne of glory, 
and they go to the bosom of Abraham; and that is it our Saviour here makes 
use of. Abraham was the father of the faithful; and whither should the souls 
of the faithful be gathered but to him who, as a tender father, lays them in 
his bosom, especially at their first coming, to bid them welcome, and to refresh 
them when newly come from the sorrows and fatigues of this world? He was 
carried to his bosom, that is, to feast with him, for at feasts the guests are said 
to lean on one another’s breasts; and the saints in heaven “sit down with 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob.” Abraham was a great and rich man, yet 
in heaven he doth not disdain to lay poor Lazarus in his bosom. Rich saints 
and poor meet in heaven. (‘This poor Lazarus, that might not be admitted 
within the rich man’s gate, is conducted into the dining-room, into the bed- 
chamber of the heavenly palace; and _he is laid in the bosom of Abraham 
whom the rich glutton scorned to set with the dogs of his flock. 

5. The next news you hear of the rich man, after the account of his death 
and burial is, that “in hell he lift up his eyes, being in torment,” ver. 23. 

Ist. His state is very miserable ; he is in hell, in Hades, in the state of separate 
souls, and there he is in the utmost misery and anguish possible. As the souls 
of the faithful, immediately after they are delivered from the burthen of the 
flesh, are in joy and felicity, so wicked and unsanctified souls, immediately after 
they are fetched from the pleasures of the flesh by death, are in misery and 
torment—endless, useless, and remediless, and which will be much increased 
and completed at the resurrection. This rich man had entirely devoted himself 
tothe pleasures of the world of sense, was wholly taken up with them, and 
took up with them for his portion; and therefore was wholly unfit for the 

leasures of the world of spirits; and to such a carnal mind as his they would 
indeed be no pleasure, nor could he haye any relish of them, and therefore he 
js of course excluded from them. Yet that is not all, he was hardhearted to 
God’s poor; and therefore he is not only cut off from mercy, but he has judg- 
ment without mercy, and falls under a punishment of sense, as well as a 
punishment of loss. 

2nd. ‘he misery of his state is aggravated by his knowledge of the happiness 
of Lazarus: ‘ He lift up his eyes, and sees Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in 
his bosom.” It is the soul that is in torment, and they are the eyes of the mind 
that are lifted up. He now began to consider what was become of Lazarus; 
he doth not find him where he is; nay, he plainly sees him, and with as much 
assurance as if he had seen him with his bodily eyes, afar off in the bosom of 
Abraham. ‘This same aggravation of the miseries of the damned we had be- 
fore, ch. xiii. 28, “ Ye shall see Abraham, and all the prophets in the kingdom 
of God, and yourselves thrust out.” First. He “saw Abraham afar off.” ‘To 
see Abraham we would think a pleasing sight, but to see him afar off was a 
tormenting sight. Near him he saw devils and damned companions, frightful 
sights, and painful ones; afar off he saw Abraham. Note, Every sight, in hell 
is aggravating. Secondly. He saw “ Lazarus inhis bosom;” that same Lazarus 
whom he had looked upon with so much scorn and contempt, as not worthy his 
notice, he now sees preferred, and to be envied. The sight of him brought to his 
mind his own cruel and barbarous carriage towards him; and the sight of him 
in that happiness made his own misery the more grievous. 

Thirdly. Here is an account of what passed between the rich man and Abraham, 


in the separate state—a state of separation one from another, and of both from | 


this world; and though it is probable there will not be, nor are, any such dia- 
logues or discourses between glorified saints and damned sinners, yet it is very 
proper, and what is usually done in descriptions, especially such as are designed 
to be pathetical and moving, by such dialogues to represent what will be the 
mind and sentiments both of the one and of the other. And since we find 
damned sinners tormented in the presence of the Lamb, Zev. xiv. 10, and the 
faithful servants of God looking upon them that have transgressed the covenant, 
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there “where their worm dies not, and their fire is not quenched,” Jsa. Ixyi. 23, 24, 
such a discourse as this is not incongruous to be supposed. Now in this dis- 
course we have, 

i. The request which the rich man made to Abraham for some mitigation of 
his present misery, ver. 24. Seeing Abraham afar off, “he cried to him ;” cried 
aloud, as one in earnest, and as one in pain and misery, mixing shrieks with his 
petitions, to enforce them by moving compassion. He that used to command 
aloud, now begs aloud, louder than ever Lazarus did at his gate, The songs of 
Observe here, 

Ist. The title he gives to Abraham: ‘ Father Abraham,” Note, There are 
many in hell that can call Abraham father, that were Abraham’s seed after the 
flesh; nay, and many that were in name and profession the children of the cove- 
nant made with Abraham. Perhaps this rich man, in his carnal mirth, had 
ridiculed Abraham, and the story ot Abraham, as the scoffers of the latter days 
do; but now he gives him a title of respect, “Father Abraham.” Note, The 
day is coming when wicked men will be glad to scrape acquaintance with the 
righteous, and to claim kindred to them, though now they slight them. Abraham 
in this description, represents Christ, for to him all judgment is committed, and 
it is his mind that Abraham here speaks, ‘Those that now slight Christ will 
shortly make their court to him, “ Lord, Lord.” 

2nd. The representation he makes to him of his present deplorable condition = 
“Tam tormented in this flame,” It isthe torment of his soul that he complains 
of, and therefore such a fire as will operate upon souls; and such a fire the 
wrath of God is, fastening ona guilty conscience; such a fire horror of mind 
is, and the reproaches of a self-accusing, self-condemning heart. Nothing 
more painful and terrible to the body than to be tormented with fire; by that 


| therefore the miseries and agonies of damned souls are represented. 


3rd. His request to Abraham, in consideration of this misery: ‘‘ Have mercy 
on me.” Note, The day is coming when those that make light of Divine mercy 
will beg hard forit. O for mercy, mercy; when the day of mercy is over, and 
offers of mercy no more made. e that had no mercy on Lazarus, yet expects 


| Lazarus should have mercy on him; ‘ for,’ thinks he, ‘ Lazarus is better natured 


than ever I was.’ The particular favour he begs is, “Send Lazarus, that he may 
dip the tip of his finger in water, and cool my tongue.” 

First. Here he complains of the torment of his tongue particularly, as if he 
were more tormented there than in any other part, the pound answering 
the sin. The tongue is one of the organs of speech, and by the torment of that 
he is put in mind of all the wicked words that he had spoken against God and 
man; his cursing, and swearing, and blasphemy; all his hard speeches, and 
filthy speeches; by his words he is condemned, and therefore in his tongue he 
is tormented. The tongue is also one of the organs of tasting, and therefore the 
torments of that will mind him of his inordinate relish of the delights of sense, 
which he had rolled under his tongue. 

Secondly. He desires a drop of water to cool his tongue, He doth not say, 
‘Father Abraham, send for me to thy bosom, to lie where Lazarus lies ;’ un- 
sanctified souls do not, cannot truly desire the happiness of heaven; nay, he 
doth not say, ‘Father Abraham, order me a release from this misery, help me 
out of this pit,’ for he utterly despaired of that; but he asks as small a thing as 
could be asked, a drop of water, to cool his tongue for one moment, 

Thirdly. He desires that Lazarus might bring it. I have sometimes suspected 
that he had herein an ill design upon Lazarus, and hoped, if he could get him 
within his reach, he would keep him from returning to the bosom of Abraham 
again. The heart that is filled with rage against God is filled with rage against 


' the people of God. But we will think more charitably even of a damned sinner, 


and suppose he intended here to shew respect to Lazarus, as one whom he 
would now gladly be beholden to; he names him, because he knows him, and 
thinks Lazarus will not be unwilling to do him this good office for old acquaint- 
ance sake. Grotius here quotes Plato, describing the torments of wicked souls ; 
and, among other things, he saith they are continually raving on those whom 
they have murdered, or been any way injurious to, calling upon them to for- 
give them the wrongs they did them. Note, There is a day coming when 


| those who now hate and despise the people of God would gladly receive kind- 


ness from them. P 

2. The reply which Abraham gave to this request. In general, he did not 
grant it; he would not allow him one drop of water to cool his tongue. Note, 
The damned in hell shall not have any the least abatement or mitigation of 
their torment. If we now improve the day of our opportunities, we may have 
a full and lasting satisfaction in the streams of mercy; but if we now slight 
the offer, it will be vain in hell to expect the least drop of mercy. See how 
justly this rich man is paid in his own coin. He that denied a crumb is denied 
a drop. Now it is said to us, “ Ask,and it shall be given you;” but if we let slip 
this accepted time, we may ask and it shall not be given us. But this is not all; 
had Abraham only said, ‘ You shall have nothing to abate your torment,’ it had 
been sad; but he saith a great deal which would add to his torment, and make 
the flame the hotter, for every thing in hell will be tormenting. 

ist. He calls him son, a kind and civil title, but here serves only to aggravate 
the denial of his request, which shut up the bowels of the compassion of a father 
from him. He AAs been ason, but arebellious one, and now an abandoned, 
disinherited one. See the folly of those who rely on that plea, “‘ we have Abra- 
ham to our father,” when we find one in hell, and likely to be there for ever, 
whom Abraham calls son, ’ b+. 

2nd. He puts him in mind of what had been both his own condition and the 
condition of Lazarus in their lifetime: “Son, remember.” ‘This is a cutting 
word. The memories of damned souls will be their tormentors, and conscience 
will then be awakened and stirred up to do its office, which here they would 
not suffer it to do. Nothing will bring more oil to the flames of hell than 
“son, remember.” Now sinners are called upon to remember ; but they do not, 
they will not, they find ways to avoid it: ‘Son, remember thy Creator, thy 
Redeemer; remember thy latter end;’ but they turn a deaf ear to these me- 
mentos, and forget that for which they have their memories; justly therefore 
will their everlasting misery arise from a ‘‘ son, remember,” which they will not 
be able to turn a deaf ear to. What a dreadful peal will this ring in our ears, 
‘Son, remember the many warnings that were given thee not to come to this 
place of torment, which thou wouldst not regard; remember the fair offers 
made thee of eternal life and glory, which thou wouldst not accept?’ But 
that which he is here put in mind of is, : 

First. That “thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good things.” He doth not 
tell him he had abused them, but he had received them. ‘Remember what a 
bountiful benefactor God has been to thee, how ready he was to do thee good ; 
thon canst not therefore say he owes thee any thing, no, not a drop of water. 
What he gave thee thou receivedst, and that was all; thou never gavest hima 
receipt for them, in a thankful acknowledgment of them, much less didst thou 
ever make any grateful return for them, or improvement of them; thou hast 
been the grave of God’s blessings, in which they were buried, not the field of 
them, in which they were sown. “Thou receivedst thy good things ;” that is, 
thou receivedst them, and usedst them, as if they had been thine own, and thou 
hadst not been at all accountable for them; or rather, they were the things which 
thou didst choose for thy good things, which were in thine eye the best things, 
which thou didst content thyself with, and portion thyself in; thou hadst meat 
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and drink, and clothes of the richest and finest, and those were the things thou 
didst place thine happiness in; they were thy reward, thy consolation, the penny 
thou didst agree for, and thon hast had it. hou wast for the good things of 
thy lifetime, and hadst no thoughts of better things in another life, and there- 
fore hast no reason to expect them. The day of thy good things is past and 
gone, and now is the day of thine evil things—of recompence for all thine evil 
deeds. Thou hast already had the last drop of the vials of merey that thou 
couldst expect to fall to thy share, and there remains nothing but vials of 
wrath without mixture.’ Coats 

Secondly. ‘ Remember, too, what evil things Lazarus received. Thou enviest 
him his happiness here, but think what a large share of miseries he had in his 
lifetime. ‘Thou hadst as much good as could be thought to fall to the lot of so 
ill a man, and he as much evil as could be thought to fall to the lot of so good 
aman.’ He received his evil things, that is, he bore them patiently ; received 
them from the hand of God, as Job did, Job ii. 10, “Shall we receive good at 
the hand of the Lord, and shall we not receive evil also?” He received them 
as physic appointed for the cure of his spiritual distempers, and the cure was 
effected. As wicked people have good things only in this life, and at death they 
are for ever separated from all good; so godly people have eyil things only in 
this life, and at death they are for ever put out of the reach of them. Now 
Abraham, by putting him in mind of both these together, awaking his con- 
science to mind him how he had carried it towards Lazarus when he was 
revelling in his good things, and Lazarus groaning under his eyil things: he 
cannot forget that then he would not help Lazarus, and then how could he 
expect that Lazarus should now help him? Had Lazarus in his lifetime after- 
wards grown rich, and he poor, Lazarus would have thought it his duty to 
relieve him, and not to have upbraided him with his former unkindness: but 
in the future state of recompence and retribution, those that are now dealt 
with, both by God and man, better than they deserve, must expect to be 
rewarded “ every man according to his works.” 

3rd. He puts him in mind of Lazarus’ present bliss, and his own misery. 
* But now” the tables are turned, and so they must abide for ever; now “he is 
comforted, and thou art tormented.” He did not need to be told that he was 
tormented, he felt it to his cost; he knew likewise that one that lay in the 
bosom of Abraham could not but be comforted there; yet Abraham puts him in 
mind of it, that he might, by comparing one thing with another, observe the 
righteousness of God, in recompensing tribulation to them who trouble his 
pecole, and to those who are troubled, rest, 2, Thes. i. 6,7. Observe, First. 

eaven is comfort, and hell is torment: heaven is joy, hell is weeping and wail- 
ing, and pain in perfection. Secondly. The soul, as soon as it leaves the body, 
goes either to heaven or hell, to comfort or torment immediately, and doth not 
sleep or gointo purgatory. Thirdly. Herein will be heaven indeed to those 
that go thither through many and great calamities in this world; those that had 

race, but little of the comfort of it here; perhaps their souls refused to be com- 
orted; yet, when they are fallen asleep in Christ, you may truly say, Now they 
are comforted; now all their tears are wiped away, and all their fears are 
vanished. In heaven there is everlasting consolation. And, on the other hand, 
hell will be hell indeed to those that go thither from the midst of the enjoy- 
ment of all the delights and pleasures of sense; to them the torture is the 
greater, as temporal calamities are described to be to the “ tender and delicate 
woman that would not set so much as the sole of her foot to the ground for 
tenderness and delicacy,” Dew. xxviii. 56. ; 

4th. He assures him it was to no purpose to think of having any relief by the 
ministry of Lazarus ; for, ver. 26, “beside all this,” worse yet, “between us and 
you there is a great gulf fixed,” an impassable one, a great chasm, that so there 
can be no communication between glorified saints and damned sinners. Firsé. 
The kindest saint in heaven cannot make a visit to the congregation of the dead 
and damned, to comfort or relieve any there, that, when time was, were their 
friends; “they that would pass from hence to you cannot;” they cannot leave 
beholding the face of their Father, nor the work about his throne, to fetch water 
for you; that is no part of their business, Secondly. The most daring sinner in 
hell cannot force his way out of that prison, cannot get over that great gulf; 
“they cannot pass to us that would come from thence.” It was not to be 
expected, for ihe door of mercy is shut, the bridge is drawn; there is no coming 
upon parole or bail, no, not for one hour. In this world, blessed be God, there 
is no gulf fixed between a state of nature and grace; but we may pass from the 
one to the other, from sin to God; but if we die in our sins, if we throw our- 
selves into the pit of destruction, there is no coming out. It is a pit in which 
there is no water, and out of which there is no Se ie The decree and 
counsel of God has fixed this gulf, which all the world cannot unfix. This 
abandons this miserable creature to despair; it is now too late for any change 
of his condition, or any the least relief; it might have been prevented in time, 
but it cannot now be remedied to eternity. ‘The state of damned sinners is fixed 
by an irreversible and unalterable sentence. A stone is rolled to the door of 
the pit, which cannot be rolled back. 

3. The farther request he had to make to his father Abraham; not for him- 
self, his mouth is stopped, and he has not a word to say in answer to Abra- 
ham’s denial of a drop of water. Damned sinners are made to know that the 
sentence they are under is just, and they cannot alleviate their own misery by 
making any objection against it. Since he cannot obtain a drop of water to 
cool his tongue, we may suppose he gnawed his tongue for pain, as those are 
said to do on whom one of the vials of God’s wrath is poured out, Rev. xvi. 10; 
and hideous shrieks and outcries we may suppose to be now uttered by 
him; but since he has an opportunity of speaking to Abraham, he will improve 
it for his relations whom he had left behind, since he cannot improve it for his 
own advantage. Now as to this 

Ist. He begs that Lazarus might be sent to his father’s house, upon an errand 
thither ; ver. 27, “I pray thee therefore, father.” Again he calls Abraham father ; 
and in this request he is importunate, “I pray thee;” ‘O deny me not this.?, When 
he was on earth he might have prayed and been heard, but now he prays in vain. 
Therefore, because thou hast denied me the former request, surely thou wilt be 
80 confpassionate as not to deny this. Or, therefore, because there is a great gulf 
fixed, seeing there is no getting out hence when they are once here, O send to 
prevent their coming hither. Or, though there is a great gulf fixed between you 
and me, yet since there is no such gulf fixed between you and them, send him 
thither ; send him back to my father’s house; he knows well enough where it 
is, has been there many a time, by the same token that he was denied the crumbs 
that fell from the table. He knows LI have five brethren there; if he appear to 
them they will know him, and will regard what he saith, for they knew him to be 
an honest man. Let him testify to them; let him tell them what condition I am 
in, and that I brought myself to it by my luxury and sensuality, and my unmerci- 
fulness to the poor. Let him warn them not to tread in my steps, nor to go on 
in the way wherein I led them, and left them, “lest they also come into this 
place of torment,” ver. 28. Some observe that he speaks of five brethren only ; 
whence they infer that he had no children, else he would have mentioned them; 
and then it was an aggravation of his uncharitableness, that he had no children 
to provide for, Now he would have them evopues in their sinful course. He 
doth not say, Give me leave to go to them, that l may testify to them, for he knew 
that there was a gulf fixed, and eer of a permission so favourable to him- 
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self: his going would frighten them out of their wits ; but send Lazarus, whose 
address will be less terrible, and yet his testimony sufficient to frighten them 
out of their sins. 

Now he desired the preventing of their ruin, partly in tenderness to them, for 
whom he could not but retain a natural affection ; he knew their temper, their 
temptations, their ignorance, their infidelity, their inconsideration, and wished 
to prevent the destrnction they were running into. Partly in tenderness to 
himself, for their coming to him to that place of torment would but aggravate 
the misery to him, who had helped to shew them the way thither, as the sight 
of Lazarus helped to aggravate his misery. When partners in sin come to be 
sharers in woe, as tares bound in bundles for the fire, they will be a terror to 
one another. 

2nd. Abraham denies him this favour too. There is no request granted in 
hell. Those who make the rich man’s praying to Abraham a justification of 
their praying to saints departed, as they are far to seek for proofs, when the 
practice of a damned sinner must be valued for an example, so they have little 
encouragement to follow the example, when all his prayers are made in vain. 
Abraham leaves them to the testimony of Moses and the prophets, the ordinary 
means of conyiction and conversion; they have the written Word, which they 
may read, and hear read; let them attend to that sure Word of prophecy, for 
God will not go out of the common method of his grace for them. Here is 
their privilege, ‘they have Moses and the prophets;” and their duty, “let them 
hear them,” and mix faith with them, and that will be sufficient to keep them 
from this place of torment. By this it appears that there is sufficient evidence 
in the Old Testament, in Moses and the prophets, to convince those that will 
bear them impartially that there is another life after this, and a state of rewards 
and punishments for good and bad men, for that was the thing which the rich 
man would have his brethren assured of, and for that they are turned over to 
Moses and the prophets. 

3rd. He urgeth his request, yet farther, ver. 30, “ Nay, father Abraham;” Give 
me leave to press this. It is true, they have Moses and the prophets, and if 
they would but give a due regard to them, it would be sufficient; but they do 
not, they will not;-.yet it may be hoped “if one went to them from the dead, 
they would repent;” that would be a more sensible conviction to them. They 
are used ta Moses and the prophets, and therefore regard them the less, but 
this would be a new thing, and more startling ; surely that would bring them 
to repent, and to change their wicked habit and course of life. Note, Foolish 
men are apt to think any method of conyiction better than that which God has 
chosen and appointed. 
ie 4th. Abraham insists upon the denial of it, with a conclusive reason, yer. 31, 

If they hear not Moses and the prophets,” and will not believe the testimony, 
nor take the warning they give, “neither will they be persuaded though one 
rose from the dead.” If they regard not the public revelation which is con- 
firmed by miracles, neither would they be wrought upon by a private testimony 
to themselves. Furst. The matter was long since settled upon trial, that God 
should speak by Moses, and such prophets, and not by immediate messengers 
from heaven. Israel chose it, in mount Sinai, because they could not bear the 
terrors of such expresses. Secondly. A messenger from the dead could say no 
more than what is said in the Scriptures, nor say it with more authority. 
Thirdly. There would be every jot as much reason to suspect that to be a 
cheat and a delusion, as to suspect the Scriptures to be so, and much more; and 
infidels in one case would certainly be so in another. Fourthly. The same 
strength of corruption that breaks through the convictions of the written 
Word, would certainly triumph over those by a witness from the dead; and 
though a sinner might be frightened at first by such a testimony, when the 
fright was over, he would soon return to his hardness. Fifthly. The Scripture 
is now the ordinary way of God’s making known his mind to us, and it is suffi- 
cient, and it is presumption for us to prescribe any other way, nor have we 
any ground to expect or pray for the grace of God to work upon us in any 
other way, abstracted from that, and when that is rejected and set aside. 
This that our Saviour here said was soon after verified in the unbelieving 
Jews, who would not hear Moses and the prophets, Christ and the apostles 
and then would not be persuaded though Lazarus “rose from the dead 3 
(and perhaps it was with some eye to him that Christ named this poor man 
Lazarus ;) nay, they consulted to put him to death, and did put Him that 
raised him to death, and would not be persuaded by Him neither, though he also 
rose from the dead. When Eutychus was raised to life, the people that were 
present continued to hear Paul preach, but did not turn to inquire of him, 
Acts xx. 10,11. Let us not therefore desire visions and apparitions, nor seek to 
the dead, but “to the law and to the testimony,” Jsa. viii. 19, 20, for that is “the 
more sure word of prophecy,” which we may depend upon, 


CHAPTER XVII. 


In this chapter we have, I. Some particular discourses Christ had with his disciples, in 
which he teaches them to take heed of giving offence, and to forgive the injuries 
done them, ver. 1—4; encourageth them to pray for the increase of their faith, ver. 5, 6; 
and then teacheth them humility, whatever service they had done for God, ver. 7—10. 
If. His cleansing of ten lepers, and the thanks he had from one of them only, and hea 
Samaritan, ver. 11—19. JII. His discourse with his disciples upon occasion of an 
inquiry of the Pharisees, when the kingdom of God should appear, ver. 20—37. 


HEN said he unto his dis- 
ciples, It is impossible but 
that offences will come: but 
woeunto him, through whom 
they come! 2 It were bet- 
ter for him that a millstone 
were hanged about his neck, 
ZA 2 and he cast into the sea, 
SSNS than that he should offend 
= one of these little ones. 38 
Take heed to yourselves: If thy brother trespass 
against thee, rebuke him; and if he repent, forgive 
him. 4 And if he trespass against thee seven times 
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in a day, and seven times in a day turn again to thee, 
saying, I repent; thou shalt forgive hin. 5 And 
the apostles said unto the Lord, Increase our faith. 
G6 And the Lord said, If ye had faith as a grain of 
mustard seed, ye might say unto this sycamine tree, 
Be thou plucked up by the root, and be thou planted 
in the sea; and it should obey you. 7 But which of 
you, having a servant plowing or feeding cattle, will 
say unto him by and by, when he is come from the 
field, Go and sit down to meat? 8 And will not 
rather say unto him, Make ready wherewith I ma 

sup, and gird thyself, and serve me, till I have eaten 
and drunken; and afterward thou shalt eat and 
drink ? 9 Doth he thank that servant because he 
did the things that were commanded him? I trow 
not. 10 So likewise ye, when ye shall have done 


all those things which are commanded you, say, We 


are unprofitable servants: we have done that which 
was our duty to do. 


We are here taught, 

First. That giving offences is a great sin, and that which we should every one 
of us avoid, and carefully watch against; ver. 1, 2, we can expect no other but 
that offences will come, considering the perverseness and frowardness that is 
in the nature of man, and the wise purpose and counsel of God, which will 
carry on his work even by those offences, and bring good out of evil. “ It is,” 
almost “impossible but that offences will come,” and therefore we are con- 
cerned to provide accordingly ; “but woe to him through whom they come ;” 
his doom will be heavy, ver. 2, more terrible than that of the worst of the 
malefactors, who are condemned to be thrown into the sea, for they perish 
under a load of guilt more ponderous than that of millstones. 

This speaks a woe, 1. ‘To persecutors, that offer any injury to the least of 
Christ’s little ones, in word or deed, by which they are discouraged in serving 
Christ, and doing their duty, or in danger of being driven off fromit. 2. 'To 
seducers, that corrupt the truths of Christ and his ordinances, and so trouble 
the minds of the disciples, for they are those by whom offences come. 3. ‘To 
those that under the profession of the Christian name live scandalously, and 
thereby weaken the hands, and sadden the hearts, of God’s people, for by them 
the offence comes; and it is no abatement of their guilt, nor will be any of 
their punishment, that it is impossible but offences will come. 

Secondly. Vhat forgiving offences is a great duty, and that which we should 
every one of us make conscience of; ver. 3, “Take heed to yourselves.” ‘This 
may refer either to what goes before, or to what follows; “take heed that ye 
offend not one of these little ones.” Ministers must be very careful not to say 
or do any tlging that may be a discouragement to weak Christians; there is 
need of great caution, and they ought to speak and act very considerately for 
fear of this; or, when your brother trespasseth against you, doth you any 
injury, puts any slight or affront upon you, if he be accessary to any damage 
done you in your property or reputation, take heed to yourselves at such a 
time, lest you be put into a passion—lest when your spirits are provoked, you 
speak unadvisedly, and rashly vow revenge, Pr. xxiv. 29, “I will do so to him as 
he hath done to me.” ‘Take heed what you say at such atime, lest you say amiss. 

1. If you are permitted to rebuke him, you are advised to do so: smother not 
the resentment, but give it vent ; tell him his faults, shew him wherein he has 
not done well, nor fairly by you, and it may be you will perceive (and you must 
be very willing to perceive it) that you mistook him; that it was not a trespass 
against you, or not designed, but an oversight ; and then you will beg his pardon 
for misunderstanding him, as Jos. xxii. 30, 31. 

2. You are commanded, upon his repentance, to forgive him, and to be per- 
fectly reconciled to him: “If he repent, forgive him;” forget the injury, never 
think of it again, much less upbraid him with it. ‘Though he do not repent, 
you must not therefore bear malice to him, or meditate revenge; but if he do 
not at least say he repents, you are not bound to be so free and familiar with 
himas you have been. If he be guilty of gross sin, to the offence of the Christian 
community he is a member of, let him be gravely and mildly reproved for his 
sin, and upon his repentance received into friendship and communion again. 
This the apostle calls forgiveness, 2 Cor. ii. 7. 

3. You are to repeat this every time he repeats his trespass, ver. 4; if he 
could be supposed to be either so negligent or so impudent as to ‘trespass 
against thee seven times in a day,” and as often professes himself sorry for his 
fault, and promiseth not again to offend in like manner, continue to forgive 
him: humanum est errare,—‘ to err is human.’ Note, Christians should be of 
a forgiving spirit, willing to make the best of every body, and all about them 
easy; forward to extenuate faults, and not to aggravate them, and should 
contrive as much to shew that they have forgiven an injury, as others to shew 
that they resent it. : 

Thirdly. That we have all need to get our faith. strengthened, because as that 
grace grows, all other graces grow. ¢ p 
of Christ, and the more confidently we rely upon the grace of Christ, the better 
it will be with us every way. Now observe here 

1. The address which the disciples made to Christ for the strengthening of 
their faith, ver. 5. The apostles themselves, so they are here called, though 


they were prime ministers of state in Christ’s kingdom, yet acknowledged the | 


weakness and deficiency of their faith, and saw the need of Christ’s grace for 
the improvement of it; they “said unto the Lord, Increase our faith,” and 
perfect what is lacking in it. Let the discoveries of faith be more clear, the 
desires of faith more strong, the dependencies of faith more firm and fixed, the 
dedications of faith more entire and resolute, and the delights of faith more 
pleasing. Note, The increase of our faith is what we should earnestly desire, 
and offer up that desire to Godin prayer. Some think they put up this prayer 
to Christ upon occasion of bis pressing upon them the duty of forgiving injuries; 
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The more firmly we believe the doctrine | 
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“Lord, Increase our faith,” or we shall never be able to practise such a difficult 
duty as this. Faith in God’s pardoning mercy will enable us to get over the 
greatest difficulties that lie in the way of our forgiving our brother. Others 
think it was upon some other occasion, when the apostles were run aground in 
working some miracle, and were reproved by Christ for the weakness of their 
faith, as Mat. xvii. 16. ‘To him that blamed them they must apply themselves 
for grace to mend them 3, to him they ery, “ Lord, Increase our faith.” 

be rhe assurance Christ gave them of the wonderful efficacy of true faith; 

ver. 6, “If ye had faith as a grain of mustard seed,” so small as mustard seed,— 
but yours is yet less than the least,—or so sharp as mustard seed, so pungent, so 
exciting to all other graces, as mustard to the animal spirits, and therefore 
used in palsies, you might do wonders much beyond what you now do; nothing 
would be too hard for you, that were fit to be done for the glory of God and 
the confirmation of the doctrine you preach; yea, though it were the trans- 
planting of a tree from the earth to the sea: see Mat. xvii. 20. As with God 
nothing is impossible, so are all things possible to him that can believe. 
' Fournbly. That whatever we do in the service of Christ, we must be very 
tumble, and not imagine that we can merit any favour at his hand, or claim it 
as a debt; even the apostles themselves, who did so much more for Christ than 
others, must not think they had thereby made him their debtor. ' 

1. We are all God’s servants, bis apostles and his ministers, are in a special 
manner so, and, as servants, are bound to do all we ean for his honour : our 
whole strength and our whole time are to be employed for him; for we are not 
our own, not at our own dispose, but at our Master's. 4 

2, As God's servants, it becomes us to fill up our time with duty: and we 
have a variety of work appointed us to do; we ought to make the end of one 
service the beginning of another. The servant that has been ploughing, or 
feeding cattle in the field, when he comes home at night has work to do still 
he must wait at table, ver. 7, 8. When we have been employed in the duties of a 
religious conversation, that will not excuse us from the exercises of devotion : 
when we have been working for God, still we must be waiting on God waiting 
on him continually. : 

3. Our principal care here must be to do the duty of our religion; and leave it 
to our Master to give us the comfort of it, when and how he thinks fit. No ser- 
vant expects that his Master should say to him, “ Go and sit down to meat,” it is 
time enough to do that when we have done our day’s work. Let us be in care to 
finish our work, and to do that well, and then the reward will come in due time. 

4, It is fit Christ should be first served before us: “Make ready wherewith 
I may sup, and afterwards they shall eat and drink.” Doubting Christians 
say they cannot give to Christ the glory of his love as they should, because 
they have not yet obtained the comfort of it: but this is wrong; first let Christ 
have the glory of it, let us attend him with our praises, and then we shall eat 
and drink in the comfort of that love, and in that there is a feast. 

5. Christ’s servants, when they are to wait upon him, must gird themselves 
must free themselves from every thing that is entangling and encumbering, and 
fit themselyes with a close application of mind to go on and go through with 
their work, must gird up the loins of their mind. When we have prepared for 
Christ’s entertainment, have made ready wherewith he may sup, we must then 
gird ourselves to attend him. ‘This is expected from servants, and Christ might 
require it from us, but he doth not insist upon it. He was among his disciples 
as one that served; and came not as other masters, to take state, and to be 
ministered unto, but to minister ; witness his washing his disciples’ feet. 

6. Christ’s servants do not so much as merit his thanks for any service they 
do him; ‘‘ Doth he thank that servant?” Doth he reckon himself indebted to 
him for it? No, by no means. No good works of ours can merit any thing 
at the hand of God. We expect God’s favour, not because we have by our 
services made him a debtor to us, but because he has by his promises made 
himself a debtor to his own honour, and that we may plead with him, but cannot 
sue for a quantum meruit— according to merit.’ 

7. Whatever we do for Christ, though it should be more perhaps than some 
others do, yet it is no more than is our duty to do: though we should do all 
things that are commanded us,—and, alas! in many things we come short of 
that,—yet there is no work of supererogation; it is but what we are bound to 
by that first and great commandment of loving God with all our heart and soul, 
which includes the utmost. 

8. The best servants of Christ, even when they do the best services, must 
humbly acknowledge that they are unprofitable servants, though they are not 
those unprofitable servants that bury their talent, and shall be cast into utter 
darkness; yet, as to Christ, and any advantage that can accrue to him by their 
services, they are unprofitable; our goodness extendeth not unto God, neither 
if we are righteous is he the better, Ps. xvi. 2; Job xxii. 2; xxxv.7. God cannot 
bea gainer by our services, and therefore cannot be made a debtor by them. 
He has no need of us, nor can our services make any addition to his perfections; 
it becomes us therefore to call ourselves unprofitable servants, but to call his 
service a profitable service; for God is happy without us, but we are undone 
without him. 


11 And it came to pass, as he went to Jerusalem, 


COUNTRY NEAR SAMARIA, 


that he passed through the midst of Samaria 


and 


ST. 


12 And as he entered into a certain vil- 


AD, -35, 
Galilee. 


lage, there met him ten men that were lepers, which | 


stood afar off: 13 And they lifted up thei voices, 
and said, Jesus, Master, have mercy on us. 14 And 
when he saw them, he said unto them, Go shew your- 
selves unto the priests. And it came to pass, that, 
as they went, they were cleansed. 15 And one of 
them, when he saw that he was healed, turned back, 
and with a loud voice glorified God, 16 And fell 


5 


down on his face at his feet, giving him thanks: and | 


he was a Samaritan. 17 And Jesus answering said, 
Were there not ten cleansed? but where are the 
nine? 18 There are not found that returned to 
give glory to God, save this stranger. 19 And he 
said unto him, Arise, go thy way: thy faith hath 
made thee whole. 


We have here an account of the cure of ten lepers, which we had not in any 
other of the evangelists. ‘The leprosy was a disease which the Jews supposed 
to be inflicted for the punishment of some particular sin, and to be, more than 
other diseases, a mark of God’s displeasure; and therefore Christ, who came to 
take away sin, and turn away wrath, took particular care to cleanse the lepers 
that fell in his way. Christ was now in his way to Jerusalem, about the mid- 
way, where he had least acquaintance, in comparison with what he had either 
at Jerusalem or in Galilee; he was now in the frontier country, the marches 
that lay between Samaria and Galilee; he went that road to find out these 
lepers, and to cure them, for he is found of them that sought him not. Observe, 

First. he address of these lepers to Christ; they were ten ina gang. For 
though they were shut out from society with others, yet those that were infected 
were at liberty to converse with one another, which would be some comfort to 
them, as giving them an opportunity to compare notes, and to condole with one 
another. Now observe, 

1. They met Christ “as he entered into a certain village ;” they did not stay 
till he had refreshed himself for some time after the fatigue of his journey, but 
met him as he entered the town, weary as he was, and yet he did not put 
them off, or adjourn their cause. They stood afar off, knowing that by the law 
their disease obliged them to keep their distance. Sense of our spiritual 
leprosy should make us very humble in all our approaches to Christ: Who 
are we, that we should draw near to him that is infinitely pure? We are 
impure. 

2: Their request was unanimous and very importunate; ver. 13, “they lifted 
up their voices,” being at a distance, and cried, “Jesus, Master, have mercy on 


us.” Those that expect help from Christ, must take him for their Master, and | 


be at his command. If he be Master, he will be Jesus, a Saviour, and not 
otherwise. They ask not in particular to be cured of their leprosy, but “have 
merey onus;” and it is Benin to refer ourselves to the compassions of Christ, 
for they fail not. They had heard the fame of this Jesus, though he had not 
been much conversant in that country, and that was such as encouraged them 
to make application to him; and if but one of them began in so cheap and easy 
an address, they would all join. 

3. Christ sent them to the priest, to be inspected by him, who was the judge 
of the leprosy. He did not tell them positively they should be cured, but bade 
them go shew themselves to the priests, ver. 14. i j 
dience; and, it was fit it should be so tried, as Naaman’s in a like case, “ Go 
wash in Jordan.” 
in his way and method. Some of these lepers perhaps would be ready to quarrel 
with the prescription, Let him either cure or say he will not, and not send us 
to the priests on a fool’s aed 


priest. While the ceremonial law was yet in force, Christ took care it should 


ye observed, and the reputation of it kept up, and due honour paid to the. 


priests in things pertaining to their function; but probably he had here a 

farther design, which was to have the priest’s judgment of, and testimony to 

the perfectness of the cure, and that the priest might be awakened, and others 

ae him, to inquire after one that had such a commanding power over bodily 
iseases. 

4. “As they went, they were cleansed ;” and so became fit to be looked upon 
by the priest, and to have a certificate from him that they were clean. Observe, 
‘Then we may expect God to meet us with mercy, when we are found in the 
way of duty. If we do what we can, God will not be wanting to do that for us 
which we cannot. Go, attend upon instituted ordinances, go and pray, and 
read the Seriptures; “ Go, shew thyself to the priest,” go and open thy case 
to a faithful minister, and though the means will not heal thee of themselves, 
God will heal thee, in the diligent use of those means. 

5. “One of them,” and but one, returned to give thank® ver. 15, “‘ when he 
saw that he was healed,’ instead of going forward to the priest, to be by him 
declared clean, and so discharged from his confinement, which was all that the 
rest aimed at, he turned back towards him that was the author of his cure, 
who he is desirous should have the glory of it, before he received the benefit of 
it. _He appears to have been very hearty and affectionate in his thanksgiving, 

with a loud voice he glorified God ;” acknowledging it to come originally from 
him; and he lifted up his voice in his praises, as he had done in his prayers, 
ver. 13. Those that have received mercy from God should publish it to others; 
that snes wey Pee God too, and may be encouraged by our experiences to 
trust in him. ut he also made a particular address of thanks to Christ, ver. 16, 

he fell down at his feet,” put himself into the most humble, reverent posture 
he could, and gave him thanks. Note, We ought to give thanks for the favours 
Christ bestows upon us; and particularly for recoveries from sickness; and we 
ought to he speedy in our returns of praise, and not to defer them, lest time 
wear out the sense of the mercy. And it becomes us to be very humble in our 
thanksgivings, as well as in our prayers. It becomes the seed of Jacob, like 
hiss, to own themselves less than the least of all God’s mercies, when they have 
received them, as well as when they are in pursuit of them. 

6, Christ took notice of this one that had thus distinguished himself, for it 
seems he was a Samaritan, whereas gt ga were Jews, ver, 16, The Samaritans 


This was a trial of their obe- | 


Note, Those that expect Christ’s favours, must take them | 


but, overruled by the rest, they all went to the 
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were separatists from the Jewish church, and had not that pure knowledge and 
worship of God among them that the Jews had; and yet it was one of them 
that glorified God, when the Jews forgot, or, when it was moved to them, refused. 
to do it. Now observe here, ‘ 

Ist. The particular, notice Christ took of him; of the grateful return he 
made, and the ingratitude of those that were sharers with him in the merey— 
that he, who was a stranger to the commonwealth of Israel, was the only one 
that returned to give glory to God, ver. 17,18. See here, First. How rick 
Christ is in doing good: “ Were there not ten cleansed?” Here was a cure by 
wholesale, a whole hospital healed with one word’s speaking. Note, There is 
an abundance of healing, cleansing virtue in the blood of Christ, sufficient for 
all his patients, though never so many. Here is ten at a time cleansed; we 
shall have never the less grace for others’ sharing. Secondly. How poor we are 
in our returns: ‘Where are the nine?” why did they not return to give 
thanks? ‘This intimates that ingratitude is a very common sin. Of the many 
that receive mercy from God, there are but few, very few, that return to give 
thanks in a right manner; scarce one in tem, who render according to the 
benefit done unto them. Thirdly. How those often prove most grateful from 
whom it was least expected; a Samaritan gives thanks, and a Jew doth not. 
Thus many who profess revealed religion are outdone and quite shamed by 
some that are governed only by natural religion, not only in moral virtue, but 
in piety and devotion. This serves here to aggravate the ingratitude of those 
Jews of whom Christ speaks, as taking it very ill that his kindness was so 
slighted ; and it intimates how justly he resents the ingratitude of the world 
of peenlavds for whom he had done so much, and from whom he has received 
so little, 

2nd. The great encouragement Christ gave him, ver. 19. ‘he rest had 
their cure, and had it not revoked, as justly it might have been for their in- 
gratitude, though they had such a good example of gratitude set before them; 
but he had his cure confirmed particwarly with an encomium, “ Thy faith hath 
made thee whole.” The rest were made whole by the power of Christ, in com- 
passion to their distress, and in answer to their prayer ; but he was made whole 
by his faith, which Christ saw him differenced by from the rest. Note, Tem- 
poral mercies are then doubled and sweetened to us when they are fetched 
in by the prayers of faith, and returned by the praises of faith. : 

20 And when he was demanded of the Pharisees, 
one 4 ay fl ‘ 
when the kingdom of God should come, he answered 
tl 1 said, The kined f 

rem and said, The kingdom of God cometh not 
with observation: 21 Neither shall they say, Lo 
here! or, lo there! for, behold, the kingdom of God 
is within you. 22 And: he said unto the disciples, 
r : ‘ 

The days will come, when ye shall desire to see one 
of the days of the Son of man, and ye shall not see 
it. 23 And they shall say to you, See here; or, 
see there: go not after them, nor followthem. 24 For 
as the lightning, that lighteneth out of the one part 
under heaven, shineth unto the other part under 
heaven; so shall also the Son of man be in his day. 
95 But first at | sutter ‘ hi 

yD) u rst mus 1€ sulter many things, and be 
rejected of this generation. 26 And as # was in 
the days of Noe, so shall it be also in the days of 
the Son of man. 27 They did eat, they drank, they 
married wives, they were given in marriage, until the 
day that Noe entered into the ark, and the flood 
came, and destroyed them all, 28 Likewise also as 
it was in the days of Lot; they did eat, they drank, 
they bought, they sold, they planted, they builded ; 
29 But the same day that Lot went out of Sodom it 
rained fire and brimstone from heaven, and destroyed 
them all. 80 Even thus shall it be in the day when 

1 ° 

the Son of man is revealed. 31 In that day, he 
which shall be upon the housetop, and his stuff in the 
house, let him not come down to take it away: and 
he that is in the field, let him likewise not return 
back. 82 Remember Lot’s wife. 383 Whosoever 
shall seek to save his life shall lose it; and whosoever 
shall lose his life shall preserve it. 34 I tell you, in 
that night there shall be two men in one bed; the 
one shall be taken, and the other shall be left. 35 
m ‘ k 

Iwo women shall be grinding together; the one shall 
be taken, and the other left. 86 Two men shall be 
in the field; the one shall be taken, and the other 


left, 37 And they answered and said unto him, 
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Where, Lord? And he said unto them, Wheresoever 
the body is, thither will the eagles be gathered to- 
oether. 

We have here a discourse of Christ’s concerning the kingdom of God, that is, 
the kingdom of the Messiah, which was now shortly to be set up, and of which 
there was great 5 athe iaee 

I. Here is, The demand of the Pharisees concerning it, which occasioned this 
discourse; they asked “when the kingdom of God should come.” Forming 
a notion of it as a temporal kingdom, which should advance the Jewish nation 
above the nations of the earth, they were impatient to hear some tidings of its 
approach; they understood perhaps that Christ had taught his disciples to 
pray for the coming of it, and they had long preached that it was at hand. Now 
say the Pharisees, when will that glorious view open? when shall we see this 
long-looked-for kingdom? 

Il. Christ's reply to that demand, directed to the Pharisees first, and after- 
wards to his own disciples, who knew better how to understand it, ver. 22; what 
he said to both, he saith to us. 

First. That the kingdom of the Messiah was to be aspiritual kingdom, and not 
temporal and external. ‘They asked when it would come; You know not what 
you ask, saith Christ; it may come, and you not be aware of it: for it has not 
an external show, as other kingdoms have, the advancements and revolutions of 
which are taken notice of by the nations of the earth, and fill the newspapers ; 
so they expected this kingdom of God would do. No, saith Christ, 

1. It will have a silent entrance; without pomp, without noise; it “ cometh 
not with observation ;” pret& mapatnpycews, ‘with outward show.’ They desired 
to have their curiosity satisfied concerning the time of it, to which Christ doth 
not give them any answer, but will have their mistakes rectified concerning the 
nature of it. “It is not for you to know the times” of this kingdom, those are 
secret things which belong not to you; but the great intentions of this king- 
dom, those are things revealed. When Messiah the Prince comes to set up 
his kingdom, they shall not say, “Lo here, or lo there ;” as when a prince goes 
in progress to visit his territories, it is in everybody’s mouth, he is here, or he 
is there; for where the king is there is the court. Christ will not come with 
all that tall; it will not be set up in this or that particular place; nor will the 
court of that kingdom be here or there. Nor will it be here or there, what 
country men are of, or where they dwell, as if that would place them nearer to, 
or farther from, that kingdom. ‘Those who confine Christianity and the church 
to this place, or that party, ery, “ Lo here, or lo there ;” than which nothing is 
more contrary to the designs of catholic Christianity; so do they who make 
"ae eas and external pomp a mark of the true church. a) | 

2, It has a spiritual influence; “the kingdom of God is within you.” It is 
not of this world, Jno. xviii. 36; its glory doth not strike men’s fancies, but 
affect their spirits; and its power is over their souls and consciences, and from 
them it receives homage, and not their bodies only. ‘Che kingdom of God will 
not change men’s outward condition, but their hearts and lives; then it comes 
when it makes those humble, and serious, and heavenly, that were proud, vain, 
and carnal; when it weans those from the world that were wedded to the 
world; and therefore look for the kingdom of God in the revolutions of the 
heart, not of the civil government. ‘The kingdom of God is among you,’ so 
some read it; you inquire when it will come, and are not aware that it is already 
begun to be set up inthe midst of you. The Gospel is preached, it is con- 
firmed by miracles, it is embraced by multitudes, so that it is in your nation, 
though not in your hearts. Note, It is the folly of many curious inquirers 
concerning the times to come, that they look for that before them which is 
already among them. 

Secondly. hat the setting up of this kingdom was a work that would meet 
with a great deal of opposition and interruption, ver. 22. ‘Lhe disciples thought 
they should carry all before them, and expected a constant series of success 
in their work; but Christ tells them it would be otherwise; ‘the days will 
come,” before you have finished your testimony, and done your work, “ when 
you shall desire to see one of the days of the Son of man,” one such day as we 
now have, of the prosperity and progress of the Gospel, “and shall not see it.” 
At first, indeed, you will have wonderful success; so they had, when thousands 
were added to the church ina day; but do not think it will be always so; no, 
you will be persecuted and scattered, silenced and sohindg ik so that you 
will not have opportunities of preaching the Gospel without fear, as you now 
have; people will grow cool to it when they have enjoyed it awhile, so that 
you will not see such harvests of souls gathered in to Christ afterwards, as at 
first; nor such multitudes flocking to him, as doves to their windows. | ‘This 
looks forward to his disciples in after ages; they must expect much disap- 
pointment; the Gospel will not be always preached with like liberty, and 
suceess. Ministers and churches will sometimes be under outward restraints ; 
teachers will be removed into corners, and solemn assemblies scattered ; then 
they will wish to see such days of opportunity as they have formerly enjoyed 
sabbath days, sacrament days, preaching days, praying days; those are days o 
the Son of man, in which we hear Peamcinihal and converse with him; the time 
may come when we may in yain wish for such days. .God teacheth us to know 
the worth of such mercies by the want of them; it concerns us, while they are 
continued, to improve them, and in the “tees of plenty to lay up in store for 
the years of famine. Sometimes they will be under inward restraints, will not 
have such tokens of the presence of the Son of man with them, as they have 
sometimes had; the Spirit is withdrawn from them, they see not their signs, the 
angel comes not down to stir the waters, there is a great stupidity among the 
children of men, and a great lukewarmness among the children of God; then 
we would wish to see such victorious, triumphant oo of the Son of man as 
we have sometimes seen, when he has ridden forth with his bow and his crown, 
conquering and to conquer, but we cannot see them. Note, We must not 
think that Christ’s church and cause are lost, because not always alike visible 
and prevailing. ; uF ; ; 

Thirdly. That Christ and his kingdom are not to be looked for in this or that 
particular place, but, his appearance will be general, in all places at once, 
ver. 23,24. ‘ They will say to you, See here, or see there;” here is one that 
will deliver the Jews out of the hands of the oppressing Romans, or, there is 
one that will deliver the Christians out of the hands of the oppressing Jews; 
here is the Messiah, and there is his prophet; here, in this mountain, or there, 
at Jerusalem, you will find the true church, “Go not after them, or follow 
them;” do not heed such suggestions; the kingdom of God was not designed to 
be the glory of one people only, but to give light to the Gentiles ; for as the 
lightning that lightens out of one part under heaven, shines,” all on a sudden, 
irresistibly, *‘to the other part under heaven; so shall also the Son of man be 
in his day.” P 4 

1. The judgments that are to destroy the Jewish nation, to lay them waste, 
and to deliver the Christians from them, shall fly like lightning through the 
land, shall lay all waste from one end of it to another; and those that are 
marked for this destruction can no more ayoid it or oppose it than they can 


@ flash of lightning. Pe 
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_ 2. The Gospel, that is to set up Christ’s kingdom in the world, shall fly like 
lightning through the nations; the kingdom of the Messiah is not to be a local 
thing, but is to be dispersed far and wide over the face of the whole earths it 
shall shine from Jerusalem to all parts about, and that in a moment; the king- 
doms of the earth shall be leavened by the Gospel ere they are aware of it. 
The trophies of Christ’s victories shall be erected on the ruins of the devil’s 
kingdom, even in those countries that could never be subdued to the Roman 
yoke. ‘The design of the setting up Christ’s kingdom was not to make one 
nation great, but to make all nations good, some at least of ail nations; and 
this point shall be gained, though the nations rage, and the kings of the earth 
set themselves with all their might against it. 

Fourthly. That the Messiah must suffer before he must reign, ver. 295: “first 
must he suffer many things,” many hard things, ‘and be rejected of this gener- 
ation ;” and if he be thus treated, his disciples must expect no other but to suffer 
and be rejected too, for his sake. They thought of having the kingdom of the 
Messiah set up in external splendour: No, saith Christ, we must go by the cross 
to the crown. The Son of man must suffer many things; pain, and shame 
and death, are those many things; he must be rejected by this generation of 
unbelieving Jews, before he be embraced by another generation of believing 
Gentiles; that his Gospel might have the honour of triumphing over the 
greatest Seat ta from those who ought to have given it the greatest assist- 
ance; and thus the excellency of the power would appear to be of God, and 
not of man; for though Israel be not gathered, yet he will be glorious to the 
ends of the earth. ‘ 

Fifthly. That the setting up the kingdom of the Messiah would introduce 
the destruction of the Jewish nation, whom it would find in a dead sleep of 
security, and drowned in sensuality, as the old world was in the days of Noah 
and Sodom in the days of Lot, ver. 26, &c. Observe, : 

1. How it had been with sinners formerly, and what posture the judgments 
of God, which they had been fairly warned of, did at length find them in. Look 
as far back as the old world, when all flesh had corrupted their way, and the 
earth was filled with violence; come a little lower, and think how it was with 
the men of Sodom, who were wicked, and sinners before the Lord exceed- 
ingly. Now observe concerning both these, Ist. That they had fair warning 
given them of the ruin that was coming upon them for their sins. Noah was a 
preacher of righteousness to the old world, so was Lot to the Sodomites; they 
gave them timely notice what would be in the end of their wicked ways and 
that it was not far off. 2nd. That they did not regard the warning given them 
and. gave no credit, no heed to it; they were very secure, went on in their 
business as unconcerned as you would imagine; “they did eat, they drank,” 
indulged themselves in their pleasures, and took no care of any thing else but 
to make provision for the flesh; counted upon the perpetuity of their present 
flourishing state, and therefore married wives and were given in marriage, that 
their families might be built up; they were all very merry; so were the men 
of Sodom, and yet coy busy too; “they bought, they sold, they planted, they 
builded.” ‘These were lawful things, but the fault was, they minded these inor- 
dinately, and their hearts were entirely set upon them, so that they had no heart 
at all to prepare against the threatened judgments; when they should have 
been, as the men of Nineveh, fasting and praying, repenting and reforming 
upon warning given them of an approaching judgment, they were going on 
securely, eating flesh and drinking wine, when God called to weeping and to 
mourning, Jsa. xxii. 12, 13. 3rd. That they continued in their security and sen- 
suality till the threatened judgment came; until the day that Noah entered 
into the ark, and Lot went out of Sodom, nothing said or done to them served to 
alarm or awaken them. Note, ‘Che stupidity of sinners in a sinful way, though it 
is as strange as it is without excuse, yet we are not to think it strange, for it 
is not without example. It is the old way that wicked men have trodden, 
that have gone slumbering to hell, as if their damnation slumbered while 
they did. 4th. That God took care for the preservation of those that were his, 
who believed and feared and took the warning themselves which they gave 
to others. Noah entered into the ark, and there he was safe; Lot went out of 
Sodom, and so went out of harm’s way. If some run on heedless and headlong 
into destruction, that shall be no prejudice to the salvation of them that believe, 
5th. That they were surprised with the ruin which they would not fear, and were 
swallowed up in it, to their unspeakable horror and amazement. The flood 
came, and destroyed all the sinners of the old world; fire and brimstone came, 
and destroyed all the sinners of Sodom. God has many arrows in his quiver, 
and useth which he will in making war upon his rebellious subjects, for he can 
make which he will effectual. But that which is especially intended here is, to 
shew ba a dreadful surprise destruction will be to those who are secure and 
sensual, 

2. How it will be with sinners still, ver. 30: “Thus shall it be in the day 
when the Son of man is revealed ;” when Christ comes to destroy the Jewish 
nation by the Roman armies, the generality of that nation will be found under 
such a reigning security and stupidity as this. ‘They have warning given by 
Christ now, and will have it repeated to them by the apostles after him, as they 
had by Noah and Lot, but it will be all in vain. ‘They will continue secure, 
will go on in their neglect and opposition of Christ and his Gospel, till all the 
Christians are withdrawn from among them, and gone to the place of refuge. 
God will provide for them on the other side Jordan, and then a deluge of judg- 
ments shall flow in upon them, which shall destroy all the unbelieving Jews. 
One would have thought this discourse of our Saviour’s, which was public, and 
not long after published to the world, should have awakened them; but it did 
not, for the hearts of that people were hardened to their destruction. And in 
like manner, when Jesus Christ shall come to judge the world at the end of 
time, sinners will be found in the same secure and careless posture, altogether 
regardless of the judgment approaching, which will therefore come upon them 
as a snare; and in like manner the sinners of every age go on securely in their 
evil ways, and remember not their latter end, nor the account that they must 
give: “ Woe to them that are thus at ease in Zion.” | 

Sixthly. That it ought to be the care of his disciples and followers to dis- 
tinguish themselves from the unbelieving Jews in that day, and leaving them, 
their city and country, to themselves, to flee at the si rnal given, according to 
the direction that should be given; let them retire as Noah to his ark, and Lot 
to his Zoar. You “would have healed Jerusalem,” as of old Babylon, ‘but she 
is not healed;” and therefore “forsake her, flee out of the midst of her, and 
deliver every man his soul,” Je’. li. 6, 9. 

1. This flight of theirs from Jerusalem must be expeditious, and must not be 
retarded by any concern about their worldly affairs, ver. 31: “Tle that shall be 
on the housetop,” when the alarm is given, “let him not come down to take his 
stuff away,” both because he cannot spare so much time, and because the 
carrying away of his effects will but encumber him and retard his flight. Let 
him not regard his stuff at such a time, when it will be next to a miracle of mercy 
if he have his life given him for a prey. Better leave his stuff behind him, than 
stay to look after it, and perish with them that believe not. Lt will be their 
concern to do as Lot and his family were charged to do, “ escape for thy life.” 
“ Save yourselves from this untoward generation.” 

2, Wheo they have made their escape, they must not think of returning, 
yer, 32, “Remember Lot’s wife,” and take warning by her, not only to tee 
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‘om this Sodom, for so Jerusalem is become, Jsa. i. 10, but to persevere in 
tees flight and do not look back, as she did; be not loath to leave a place 
marked for destruction, whoever or whatever you leave behind you that is 
ever so dear to you. ‘Those who have left the Sodom of a natural state, let 
them go forward, and not so much as look a kind look towards it again. Let 
them not look back, lest they should be tempted to go back; nay, lest that be 
construed a going back in heart, or an evidence that the heart was left behind. 
Lot’s wife was turned into a pillar of salt, that she might remain a lasting 
monument of God’s displeasure against apostates, that begin in the spirit, and 

in the flesh. . ee as yak 

ey Ener would be no other way of saving their lives but by quitting the 
Jews; and if they thought to saye themselves by a coalition with them, they 
would find themselves mistaken, ver. 31: ‘‘ Whosoever shall seek to save his 
life,” by declining from his Christianity, and complying with the Jews, he “shall 
lose it ® with them, and perish in the common calamity ; but whosoever is will- 
ing to venture his life with the Christians, upon the same bottom on which they 
venture, to take his lot with them, in life and in death, he shall preserve his 
life, for he shall make sure of eternal life, and is in a likelier way at that time to 
save his life than those who embark in a Jewish bottom, or ensure upon their 
securities. Note, Those do best for themselves that trust God in the way of 
duty. 

Seventhly. That all good Christians should certainly escape, but many of 
them very narrowly, from that destruction, ver. 34—36. When God’s judg- 
ments are laying all waste, he will take an effectual course to preserve those 
that are his, by remarkable providences, distinguishing between them and 
others that were nearest to them: “Two in a bed; one taken, and the other 
left;” one snatched out of the burning, and taken into a place of safety, while 
the other is left to perish in the common ruin. Note, Though the sword 
devours one as well as another, and all things seem _to come alike to all, yet, 
sooner or later, it shall be made to appear that the Lord knows them that are 
his, and are not, and how to take out the precious from the vile. We are sure 
the Judge of all the earth will do right; and_ therefore when he sends a judg- 
ment on purpose to avenge the death of his Son upon those that crucified him, 
he will take care that none of those who glorified him, and gloried in his cross, 
shall be taken away by that judgment. 

Lastly. That this distinguishing, dividing, discriminating work, shall be done 
in all places, as far as the kingdom of God shall extend, ver. 37. “ Where, 
Lord?” They had inquired concerning the time, and he would not gratify 
their curiosity with any information concerning that; they therefore tried him 
with another question, “ Where, Lord? ”—where shall those be safe that are 
taken ?—where shall those perish that are left? The answer is proverbial, 
and may be explained so as to answer each side of the question, “ Wheresoever 
the body is, thither will the eagles be gathered together.” 

1, Wherever the wicked are, that are marked for perdition, they shall be 
found out by the judgments of God; as wherever a dead carcase is, the birds 
of prey will smell it out, and make a prey of it. The Jews having made them- 
selves a dead and putrefied carcase, odious to God’s holiness, and obnoxious to 
his justice, wherever any of that unbelieving generation is, the judgments of 
God shall fasten upon them, as the eagles do upon the prey, “thine hand shall 
find out all thine enemies,” Ps. xxi. 9, “ though they set their nests among the 
stars,” Obad. 4. The Roman soldiers will hunt the Jews out of all their 
recesses and fastnesses, and none shall escape. 

2. Wherever the godly are, that are marked for preservation, they shall be 
found happy in the enjoyment of Christ. As the dissolution of the Jewish 
church shall be extended to all parts, so shall the constitution of the Chris- 
tian church; wherever Christ is, believers will flock to him, and meet in him, 
as eagles about the prey, without being directed or shewed the way, by the 
instinct of the new nature. Now Christ is where his Gospel and his ordi- 
nances and church are; “for where two or three are gathered in his name, 
there is he in the midst of them,” and thither therefore others will be gathered 
to him. The kingdom of the Messiah is not to have one particular place for its 
metropolis, such as Jerusalem was to the Jewish church, to which all Jews 
were to resort; but wherever the body is, wherever the Gospel is preached, 
and ordinances are ministered, thither will pious souls resort, there they will 
find Christ, and by faith feast upon him. Wherever Christ records his name 
he will meet his people and bless them, Jno. iv. 21; 1 Tim. ii. 8. Many good 
interpreters understand it of the gathering of the saints together to Christ in 
the kingdom of glory. Ask not where the carcase will be, and how they shall 
find the way to it; for they shall be under an infallible conduct to Him who 
is their living, quickening head, and the centre of their unity; to him shall the 
gathering of the people be. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


In this chapter we have, I. The parable of the importunate widow, designed to teach us 
fervency in prayer, ver.1—8. II. The parable of the Pharisee and publican, designed 
to teach us humility, and humiliation for sin in prayer, ver. 9—14. III. Christ’s 
favour to little children that were brought to him, ver. 15—17. IV. The trial of a rich 
man that had a mind to follow Christ, whether he loved better Christ or his riches, his 
coming short upon that trial, and Christ's discourse with his disciples upon that occa- 
sion, ver. 18—30. V. Christ's foretelling of his own death and sufferings, ver. 31—34. 

And these four passages we had 


VI. His restoring sight to a blind man, ver. 35—43. 
before, in Matthew and Mark. 


ND he spake a parable unto 
them to this end, that men ought 
always to pray, and not to faint; 
»2 Saying, There. was in a city 
2 a judge, which feared not God, 
neither regarded man: 3 And 
there was a widow in that city ; 
and she came unto him, saying, 
Avenge me of mine adversary. 
4 And he would not for a while: but afterward he 
said within himself, Though I fear not God, nor 


reoard man; 5 Yet because this widow troubleth 
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me, I will avenge her, lest by her continual coming 


she weary me. 6 And the Lord said, Hear what 
the unjust judge saith. 7 And shall not God avenge 
his own elect, which ery day and night unto him, 
though he bear long with them? 8 I tell you that 
he will avenge them speedily. Nevertheless when 
the Son of man cometh, shall he find faith on the 
earth ? 


This parable has its key hanging at the door; the drift and design of it is 
prefixed; Christ spoke it with this intent, to teach us that “men ought always 
to pray, and not to faint,” ver. 1. 1. 1t supposeth that all God’s people are 
praying people; all God’s children keep up both a constant and an occasional 
correspondence with him; send to him statedly, and upon every emergence. 
It is our privilege and honour that we may pray; it is our duty, we ought to 
pray, we sin if we neglect it. It is to be our constant work, we “ought always 
to pray ;” it isthat which the duty of every day requires; we must pray, and 
never grow weary of praying, nor think of giving it off till it comes to be swal- 
lowed up in everlasting praise. But that which seems particularly designed 
here is, to teach us constancy and perseverance in our requests for some 
spiritual mercies that we are in pursuit of, relating either to ourselves or 
to the church of God; when we are praying for strength against our spiritual 
enemies, our lusts and corruptions, which are our worst enemies; we must 
continue instant in prayer, must pray and not faint; for we shall not seek 

x0d’s face in vain.- So we must likewise in our prayers for the deliverance 
of the people of God out of the hands of their persecutors and oppressors. 

First. Christ shews, by a parable, the power of importunity among men, who 
will be swayed by that, when nothing else will infiuence, to do that which is 
just andright. He gives you an instance of an honest cause that was carried 
before an unjust judge, not by the equity or compassionableness of it, but 
purely by dint of importunity. Observe here, 

1. The ill character of the judge that was in a certain city, he “neither 
feared God nor regarded man,” that is, he had_ no manner of concern either 
for his conscience or for his reputation; he stood in no awe either of the wrath 
of God against him, or of the censures of men concerning him. Or he took no 
care to do his duty either to God or man. He was a perfect stranger both to 
godliness and honour, and had no notion of either. Those that have cast off 
the fear of their Creator, it is not strange if they be altogether regardless of 
their fellow creatures; where no fear of God is, no good is to expected. Such 
a prevalency of irreligion and inhumanity is bad in any, but very bad in a judge 
that has power in his hand, in the use of which he ought to be guided by ihe 
principles of religion and justice; and if he be not, instead of doing good with 
his power, he will be in danger of doing hurt. Wickedness in the place of 
judgment was one of the sorest evils Solomon saw under the sun, cl. iii. 16. 

2. The distressed case of a poor widow that was necessitated to make her 
appeal to him, being wronged by some one that thought to bear her down with 
power and terror: she had manifestly right on her side; but it should seem 
in soliciting to have right done her, she tied not herself to the formalities o 
the law, but made personal application to the judge from day to day at his own 
house, still erying, ‘“‘ Avenge me of mine adversary;” that is, Do me justice 
against mine adversary ; not that she desired to be reyenged on him for any 
thing he had done against her; but that he might be obliged to restore what 
effects he had of hers in his hands, and might be disabled any more to oppress 
her. Note, Poor widows have often many adversaries, who barbarously take 
advantage of their weak and helpless state, to invade their rights, and defraud 
them of what little they have; and magistrates are particularly charged, not 
only not to do “ violence to the widow,” Jer. xxii. 3, but to “judge the father- 
less, and plead for the widow,” Jsa. i. 17, to be their patrons and protectors; 
then they are as gods, for God is so, Ps. Ixvili.5. | 

3. The difficulty and discouragement she met with in her cause; “he would 
not for a while;” according to his usual PRAAEICE he frowned upon her, took 
no notice of her cause, but connived at all the wrong her adversary did her ; 
for she had no bribe to give him, no great man whom he stood in any awe of to 
speak for her; so that he did not at all incline to redress her grievances; and 
he himself was conscious of the reason of his dilatoriness, and could not but 
own within himself that he “ neither feared God nor regarded man:” it is sad 
aman should know so much amiss by himself, and be in no care to amend it. 

4, The gaining of her point by continual dunning of this unjust judge; ver. 5, 
“because this widow troubles me,’ gives me a continual toil, I will hear her 
cause, and do her justice; not so much lest by her clamour against me she bring 
me into an ill name, as lest by her clamour to me she weary me; for she is 
resolved she will give me no rest till it is done, and therefore I will do it to save 
myself farther trouble: as good at first as at lust. Thus she got justice done by 
her continual craving; she begged it at his door, followed him in the streets, 
solicited him in open court, and still her ery was, “ Avenge me of my adversary; 
which he was forced to do, to get rid of her; for his conscience, as bad as he 
was, would not suffer him to send her to prison for an affront upon the court. 

Secondly. He applies this for the encouragement of God’s praying people, 
to pray with faith and fervency, and to persevere therein. 

1. He assures them that God will at length be gracious to them; ver. 7, 
* Hear what the unjust judge saith ;” how he owns himself quite overcome by 
a constant importunity, and from thence infers, “ Shall not God avenge his own 
elect?” Observe, 

Ist. What is it that they desire and expect? That God would “avenge his 
own elect.” Note, First. There is a people in the world that are God’s 

eople, his elect, his own elect, a choice people, a chosen people; and this he 
Fras an eye to in all he doth for them: it is because they are his chosen, and 
in pursuance of the choice he has made of them. Secondly. God’s own elect 
meet with a great deal of trouble and opposition in this world; there are 
many adversaries that fight against them: Satan is their great adversary. 
Thirdly. That which is wanted and waited for, is God’s preserving and pro- 
tecting them, andthe work of his own hands in them; his securing the interest 
of the chureh in the world, and of his grace in the heart. ‘; 

2nd. What is it that is required of God’s people in order to the obtaining of 
this; they must “cry day and night to him;” not that he needs their remon- 
strances, or can be moved by their pleadings; but this he has made their duty, 
and to this he has promised mercy. We ought to be particular in praying 
against our apiritoal enemies, as St. Paul was: “For this thing I besought 
the Lord thrice that it might depart from me,” like this importunate 
widow. Lord, mortify this corruption; Lord, arm me against this temptation. 
We ought to concern ourselves for the persecuted and oppressed churches. 
and to pray that God would do them justice, and set them in safety. And 
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herein we must be very urgent; we must cry with earnestness; we must “ ery 
day and night,” as those that believe prayer will be heard at last; we must 
wrestle with God, as those that know how to value the blessing, and will have 
no nay. God’s praying people are bid to give him no rest, sa. Ixii. 6, 7. 

3rd. What discouragements they may perhaps meet with in their prayers and 
expectations; he may “bear Jong with them,’ and may not presently appear 
for them, in answer to their prayers. He is paxpodupmv én’ aitots,—he ‘exerciseth 
patience towards the adversaries of his people,’ and doth not take vengeance 
on them; and he exerciseth the patience of his people, and doth not plead for 
them: he bore long with the cry of the sin of the Egyptians that oppressed 
Israel, and with the ery of the sorrows of those that were oppressed. 

4th. What assurance they have that mercy will come at last, though it be 
delayed; and how it is supported by what the unjust judge saith: if this 
widow prevail by being importunate, much more shall God’s elect prevail. 
For, First. This widow was a stranger, nothing related to the judge; but 
God's praying people are his own elect, whom he knows, and loves, and delights 
in, and has always concerned himself tor. Secondly. She was but one, but the 
praying people of God are many; that all come to him on the same errand, and 
agree to ask what they need, Mat. xviii. 19. As the saints of heaven surround 
the throne of glory with united praises, so saints on earth besiege the throne 
of grace with their united prayers. Thirdly. She came to a judge that bade her 
keep her distance: we come toa Father that bids us come boldly to him, and 
teaches us to cry, Abba, Father. Fourthly. She came to an unjust judge: we 
come to arighteous Father, Jno. xvii. 25; one that regards his own glory, and 
the comforts of his poor creatures, especially those in distress, as widows and 
fatherless. Fifthly. She came to this judge purely upon her own account ; but 
God is himself engaged in the cause which we are soliciting; and we can say, 
“ Arise, O Lord, plead thine own cause ;” and “what wilt thou do to thy great 
name?” Sizthly. She had no friend to speak for her, to add force to her peti- 
tion, and to use interest for her more than her own; but “ we have an Advocate 
with the Father,” his own Son, “who ever lives to make intercession for us,” 
and has a powerful, prevailing interest in heaven. Seventhly. She had no 
prom of speeding, no, nor any encouragement given her to ask; but we 
nave the golden sceptre held out to us, are bid to ask, and it is promised it 
shall be given us. ighthly. She could have access to the judge only at some 
certain times; but we may cry to God “day and night,” at all hours; and 
therefore may the rather hope to prevail Ee importunity. Winthly. Her impor- 
tunity was provoking to the judge, and she might fear lest it should set him 
more against her; but our importunity is pleasing to God, “the prayer of 
the upright is his delight,” and therefore we may hope shall avail much, if it 
be an effectual, fervent prayer. : ' 

2. He intimates to them that, notwithstanding this, they will begin to be 
weary of waiting for him, ver. 8; “ Nevertheless,” though such assurances 
are given, that God will avenge his own elect, yet “when the Son of man 
comes, shall he find faith on the earth?” ‘The Son of man will come to 
avenge his own elect—to plead the cause of persecuted Christians against 
the persecuting Jews; he will come in his providence to plead the cause 
of his injured people in every age; and at the great day he will come finally 
to determine the controversies of Zion; now when he comes, “ will he find 
faith in the earth?” The question implies a strong negation; No, he shall 
not; he himself foresees it. Ist. This supposeth that it is on earth only that 
there is occasion for faith ; for sinners in hell are feeling that which they would 
not believe, and saints in heaven are enjoying that which they did believe. 
2nd. It supposeth that faith is the great thing that Jesus Christ looks for. 
He looks down upon the children of men, and doth not ask, Is there innocency ? 
but, Is there faith? He inquired concerning the faith of those who applied 
themselves to him for cures. 3rd. It supposeth that if there were faith, 
though never so little, he would discover it, and find it out. The weakest 
believer, and most obscure, his eye is upon. 4th. It is foretold, that when 
Christ comes to plead his people’s cause, he will find but little faith in com- 
parison with what one might expect; that is, 

First. In general, he will find but few good people; few that are really and 
truly good: many that have the form and fashion of godliness, but, few that 
have faith, that are sincere and honest; nay, he will find little fidelity among 
men: the faithful fail, Ps. xii. 1,2; even to the end of time there will still be 
occasion for the same complaint ; the world will grow no better, no, not when 
itis drawing towards its period. Bad it is, and bad it will be, and worst of all 
just before Christ’s coming: the last times will be the most perilous. 

Secondly. In particular, he will find few that have faith concerning his 
coming. When he comes to avenge his own elect, he looks if there be any 
faith to help and to uphold, and wonders that there is none, Isa. lix. 16; lxiii. 5. 
It intimates that Christ, both in his particular comings for the relief of his people, 
and in his general coming at the end of time, may and will delay his coming so 
long as that, Ist. Wicked people will begin to defy it, and to say, ‘‘ Where is 
the promise of his coming?” 2 Pef. iii. 4; they will challenge him to come, 
dsa. v.19; Am. v.18; and his delay will harden them in their wickedness, 
Mat. xxiv. 48. 2nd. Even his own people will begin to despair of it, and to 
conclude he will never come, because he has passed their reckoning. God’s 
time to appear for his people is when things are brought to the last extremity, 
and when Sion begins to say, “The Lord has forsaken me;”’ see Jsa. xlix. 14; 
xl. 27. But this is our, comfort, that when the timé appointed comes, it will 
appear that the unbelief of man has not made the promise of God of none 
effect. 


9 And he spake this parable unto certain which 
trusted in themselves that they were righteous, and 
despised others: 10 Two men went up into the 
temple to pray; the one a Pharisee, and the other 
a publican. 11 The Pharisee stood and prayed thus 
with himself, God, I thank thee, that 1 am not as 
other men are, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even 
as this publican. 12 I fast twice in the week, I give 
tithes of all that I possess. 13 And the publican, 
standing afar off, would not lift up so much as his eyes 
unto heaven, but smote upon his breast, saying, God 
be merciful to me a sinner. 14 I tell you, this man 


went down to his house justified rather than the other: 
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for every one that exalteth himself shall be abased; 
and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted. 


The scope of this parable likewise is prefixed to it; and we are told, ver. 9, 
who they were that it was levelled at, and for whom it was calculated. He 
designed it for the conviction of some who “trusted in themselves that they 
were righteous, and despised others.” They were such as had, 1. A great 
conceit of themselves, and of their own goodness: they thought themselves 
as holy as they needed to be, and holier than all their neighbours; and such as 
might serve for examples to them all. But that was not all: 2. They had a 
confidence in themselves before God; and not only had a high opinion of their 
own righteousness, but depended upon the merit of it, whenever they addressed 
God, as their plea; they “trusted in themselves, as being righteous; ” they 
thought they had made God their debtor, and might demand any thing from 
him. And, 3. They “ despised others,” and looked upon them with contempt; 
as not worthy to be compared with them. Now Christ, by this parable, would 
shew such their folly, and that thereby they shut themselves out from accept- 
ance with God. ‘This is called a parable, though there be nothing of similitude 
init; but it is rather a description of the different temper and language of those 
that proudly justify themselves, and those that humbly condemn themselves 
and their different standing before God. It is matter of fact every day. : 

First. Here are both these addressing themselves to the duty of prayer, at 
the same place and time; ver 10, “* Two men went up into the temple” (for the 
temple stood upona hill) “to pray.” It was not the hour of public prayer, 
but they went thither to offer up their personal devotions; as was usual with 
good people at that time, when the temple was not only the place but the 
medium of worship ; and God had promised, in answer to Solomon’s request, 


.that whatever prayer was made in a right manner in or towards that house, 


it should therefore the rather be accepted. Christ is our temple, and to him 
we must have an eye in all our approaches to God. The Pharisee and the 
publican both went to the temple to pray. Note, Among the worshippers of 
God in the visible church, there is a mixture of good and bad,—of some that 
are accepted of God, and some that are not; andso it has been ever since Cain 
and Abel brought their offering to the same altar. The Pharisee, as proud 
as he was, could not think himself above prayer; nor could the publican, as 
humble as he was, think himself shut out from the benefit of it; but we haye 
reason to think these went with different views. 

1, The Pharisee went to the temple to pray, because it was a public place 
more public than the corners of the streets; and therefore he should haye 
many eyes upon him, who would applaud his devotion; which perhaps was 
more than was expected. The character Christ gave of the Pharisees, that “all 
their works they did to be seen of men,” gives us occasion for this suspicion. 
Note, Hypocrites keep up the external performances of religion only to save 
or gain credit. There are many we see every day at the temple, whom it is to 
be feared we shall not see in the great day at Christ’s right hand. 

2. The publican went to the temple, because it was appointed to be “a house 
of prayer for all people,” Jsa. lvi.7. The Pharisee came to the temple upon a 
compliment, the publican upon business; the Pharisee to make his appearance, 
the publican to make his request. Now God sees with what disposition and 
design we come to wait upon him in holy ordinances, and will judge of us 
accordingly. 

Secondly. Here is the Pharisee’s address to God, (for a prayer I cannot eall 
it,) he “ stood and prayed thus with himself,” ver. 11, 12; ‘standing by himself 
he prayed thus,’ some read it; he was wholly intent upon himself; had nothing 
in his eye but self; his own praise, and not God’s glory; or, standing in some 
conspicuous place, where he distinguished himself, or setting himself in print 
with a great deal of state and formality, he prayed thus. Now that which he 
is here supposed to say is that which shews, 

1. That he trusted to himself that he was righteous. A great many good 
things he saith of himself, which we will suppose to be true: that he was free 
from gross and scandalous sins; he was not an extortioner, not a usurer, not 
oppressive to debtors or tenants; but fair and kind to all that had dependence 
upon him: he was not unjust in any of his dealings; did no man any wrong: 
he could say as Samuel, ‘’ Whose ox or ass have I taken?” He was no adulterer, 
but had possessed his vessel in sanctification and honour. Yet this was not all; 
he “fasted twice in the week ;” partly as an act of temperance, partly of devo- 
tion: the Pharisees and their disciples fasted twice a week, Monday and 
Thursday: thus he glorified God with his body. Yet that was not all; he gave 
tithes of all that he possessed, according to the law, and so glorified God with 
his worldly estate. Now all this was very well and commendable. Miserable 
is the condition of those who come short of the righteousness of this Pharisee; 
and yet he was not accepted: and why was he not? Ist. His giving God 
thanks for this, though in itself a good thing, yet seems to be a mere formality. 
He doth not say, ‘By the grace of God, 1 am what I am,” as Paul did; but 
turns it off with a slight, “ God, I thank thee;” which is intended but fora 
plausible introduction to a proud, vainglorious ostentation of himself. 2nd. He 
makes his boast of this, and dwells with delight upon this subject; as if all 
his business to the temple was to tell God Almighty how very good he was; 
and he is ready to say, with those hypocrites that we read of, Jsa. viii. 3 
“Wherefore have we fasted, say they, and thou seest not?” 3rd. He trusted 
to it as arighteousness; and not only mentioned it, but pleaded it; as if hereby 
he had merited at the hands of God, and made him his debtor. 4th. Here is not 
one word of prayer in all he saith. He “went up into the temple to pray,” 
but forgot his errand; was so full of himself and his own goodness, that he 
thought he had need of nothing, no, not of the favour and grace of God; which 
it should seem he did not think worth asking. 

2. That he “ despised others.” Ist. He thought meanly of all mankind but 
himself: ‘1 thank thee that I am not as other men are.’ He speaks inde- 
finitely, as if he were better than any. We may have reason to thank God 
that we are not as some men are, that are notoriously wicked and vile; but 
to speak at random thus, as if we only were good, and all beside us were 
reprobates, is to judge by wholesale. 2nd. He thought meanly ina particular 
manner of this publican, whom he had left behind, it is probable, in the court 
of the Gentiles, and whose company he had fallen into as he came to the 
temple. He knew he was a publican, and therefore very uncharitably con- 
cluded that he was an extortioner, unjust, and all that is naught. Suppose 
it had been so, and he had known it, what business had he to take notice of it? 
Could not he say his prayers, (and that was all the Pharisees did,) without 
reproaching his neighbours? Or was this a part of his, “ God, I thank thee?” 
And was he as much pleased with the publican’s badness as with his own 
goodness? There could not be a plamer evidence, not only of the want of 


{| humility and charity, but of reigning pride and malice, than this was. 


Thirdly. Here is the publican’s address to God, which was the reverse of 
the Pharisee’s; as full of humility and humiliation as his was of pride and 
ostentation ; and of repentance for sin, and desire towards God, as his was of 
confidence in himself, and his own righteousness and sufficiency. 

1. He expressed his repentance and humility in what he did; and his gesture, 
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when he addressed himself to his devotion, was expressive of great serions- 


ness and humility, and the proper clothing of a broken, penitent, and obedient | 


heart. Ist. He stood afar off. ‘The Pharisee stood, but crowded up as high 
as he could to the upper end of the court. The publican, in a sense of his 
unworthiness to draw near to God, kept at a distance; and perhaps for fear 
of offending the Pharisee, whom he observed to look scuenhailt upon him, and 
of disturbing his devotions. Hereby he owned that God might justly behold 
him afar off, and send him into a state of eternal distance from him; and that 
it was a great favour that God was pleased to admit him thus nigh. 2nd. He 
“would not lift up s0 much as his eyes to heaven,” much less his hands, as 
was usual in prayer. He did lift up his heart to God in the heavens, in holy 
desires; but, through prevailing shame and humiliation, he did not lift up his 
eyes in holy confidence and courage. His iniquities are gone over his head, as 
a heavy burthen, so that he is not able to look up, Ps. xl. 12. The dejection of 
his looks is an indication of the dejection of his mind at the thought of sin. 
3rd. He smote upon his breast, in a holy indignation at himself for sin: Thus 
would I smite this wicked heart of mine; the poisoned fountain, out of which 
flow all the streams of sin, if I could come at it. The sinner’s heart first 
smites him in a penitent rebuke, 2 Sam. xxiv.10; David’s heart smote him; 
Sinner, what hast thou done?—and then he smites his heart with penitent 
remorse, “O wretched man that lam!” Ephraim is said to smite upon his 
thigh, Jer. xxxi. 19. Great mourners are represented tabering upon their 
breasts, Nah. ii. 7. 

2. He expressed it in what he said. His prayer was short; fear and shame 
hindered him from saying much; sighs and groans swallowed up his words; 
but what he said was to the purpose, “ God be merciful to me a sinner!” And 
blessed be God that we have this prayer upon record, as an answered prayer, 
aud that we are sure he that raved: it went to his house justified; and so 
shall we, if we pray as he did, through Jesus Christ, “ God be merciful to me 
a sinuer;” the God of infinite mercy be merciful to me; for if he be not, fam 
for ever undone, for ever miserable: God be merciful to me, for L have been 
cruel to myself. 1st. He owns himself a sinner by nature, by practice, guilty 
before God; “Behold Iam vile, what shall I answer thee?” The Pharisee 
denied himself to be a sinner; none of his neighbours can charge him, and he 
sees no reason to charge himself, with any thing amiss; he is clean, he is pure 
from sin; but the publican gives himself no other character but that of asinner, 
a convicted criminal at God’s bar. 2nd. He has no dependence but upon the 
mercy of God; that, and that only, he relies upon. ‘Lhe Pharisee had insisted 
upon the merit of his fastings and tithes; but the poor publican disclaims all 
thought of merit, and flies to mercy, as his city of refuge, and takes hold of the 
horn of that altar: Justice condemns me; nothing will save me but mercy, 
merey. 3rd. He earnestly prays for the benefit of that merey; ‘O God, be 
merciful, be propitious to me; forgive my sins, be reconciled to me; take me 
into thy favour; receive me graciously ; love me freely.’ He comes as a beggar 
for an alms, when he is ready to perish for hunger. Probably he repeated 
this prayer with renewed affections, and perhaps said more to the same pur- 
pose; made a particular confession of his sins, and mentioned the particular 
mercies he wanted, and waited upon God for; but still this was the burthen of 
the song, “ God be merciful to me a sinner,” 

Fourthly. Here is the publican’s acceptance with God. We have seen how 

differently these two addressed themselves to God: it is now worth while to 
inquire how they sped, 'Yhere were those who would ery up the Pharisee, 
and by whom he would go to his house applauded, and who would look with 
contempt upon this sneaking, whining publican. But our Lord Jesus, to whom 
all hearts are open, all desires known, and from whom no secret is hid, who is 
perfectly acquainted with all proceedings in the court of heaven, assures us 
that this poor penitent, broken-hearted publican “ went to his house justified 
rather than the other.” The Pharisee thought if one of them two must be 
justified, and not the other, certainly it must be he, rather than the publican, 
No, saith Christ, “Lf tell you,” J affirm it with the utmost assurance, and 
declare it to you with the utmost concern, I tell you, it is the publican rather 
than the Pharisee. ‘The proud Pharisee goes away rejected of God; his thanks- 
givings are so far from being accepted, that they are an abomination. He is not 
justified, his sins are not pardoned, nor is he delivered from condemnation. He 
1s not accepted as righteous in God’s sight, because he is so righteous in his 
own sight; but the publican, upon this humble address to heaven, obtains the 
remission of his sins; and he whom the Pharisee would not set with the dogs 
of his flock, God sets with the children of his family. And the reason given 
for this is, because God’s glory is to resist the proud, and give grace to the 
humble. 1. Proud men that exalt themselves, are rivals with God, and there- 
fore they shall certainly be abased. God, in his discourse with Job, appeals to 
this proof, that he is God, that he “looks upon every one that is proud, and 
brings him low,” Job xl. 12. 2. Humble men that abase themselves are subjects 
to God, and they shall be exalted. God has preferment in store for those that 
will take it as a favour, not for those that demand it as a debt, He shall be 
exalted into the love of God, and communion with him; shall be exalted into 
a satisfaction in himself, and exalted at last as high as heaven. See how the 
yunishment answers the sin, “ He that exalteth himself shall be abased ;” see 
1ow the recompence answers the duty, “ He that humbles himself shall be 
exalted.” See also the power of God’s grace, in bringing good out of evil. The 
publican had been a great sinner, and out of the greatness of his sin was brought 
the greatness of his repentance; “ont of the eater came forth meat;” and on 
the contrary, the power of Satan’s malice, in bringing evil out of good. It 
was good that the Pharisee was no extortioner, or unjust; but the devil made 
him proud of this to his ruin. 


15 And they brought unto him also infants, that 
he would touch them: but when Ais disciples saw 7, 
they rebuked them, 16 But Jesus called them 
unto him, and said, Suffer little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not: for of such is the king- 

rN . ; 
dom of God. 17 Verily I say unto you, Whosoever 
shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child 
shall in no wise enter therein. 

This passage of story we had both in Matthew and Mark; it very fitly follows 
here after the story of the publican, as a confirmation of the truth which was 
to be illustrated by that parable, that those shall be accepted with God, and 
honoured, who humble themselves; and for them Christ has blessings in store, 
the choicest and best of blessings. Observe here, 

1, ‘That those who are themselves blessed in Christ, should desire to have 


their children also blessed in him, and should hereby testify the true honour 
they have for Christ, by their making ne of him, and the true love they have 
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| from those that should 
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| for their children, by their concern about their souls. They brought to him 
infants very young, not able to go; sucking children, as some think. None too 
little, too young, to bring to Christ, who knows how to shew kindness to them 
| that are not capable of doing service to him. 

II, One gracious touch of Christ’s will make our children happy. “They 
brought infants to him, that he might touch them,” in token of the application 
of his grace and Spirit to them, for that always makes way for his blessing 
which likewise they expected: see Jsa. xliv. 3; “I will” first “pour my Spirit 
upon thy seed, and” then ‘my blessing upon thine offspring.” 


| IIL. It is no strange thing for those that make their application to Jesus 


Christ. for themselves, or for their children, to meet with discouragement, even 
countenance and encourage them. “ When the disciples 
saw it,” they thought, if this were admitted, it would bring an endless trouble 
upon their Master, and therefore “they rebuked them,” and frowned upon 
them. The spouse complained of the watchmen, Cant. iii. 3—5, 7. 

IV. Many whom the disciples rebuke, the Master invites. “Jesus called 
them unto him,” when upon his disciples’ check they were retiring. They did 
not appeal from the disciples to the Master, but the Master took cognizance of 
their despised cause. 

V. It is the mind of Christ that little children should be brought to him, and 
presented as living sacrifices to his honour: “ Suffer little children to come to 
me, and forbid them not ;” let nothing be done to hinder them, for they shall 
be as welcome as any. The promise is to us, and to our seed; and therefore 
he ine has the dispensing of promised blessings will bid them welcome to him 
with us. 

VI. The children of those that belong to the kingdom of God do likewise 
helong to that kingdom, as the children of freemen are freemen. Ifthe parents 
be members of the visible church, the children are so too; for if the root be 
holy, the branches are so. 

VII. So welcome are children to Christ, that those grown people are most 
welcome to him that have in them most of the disposition of children, ver. 17; 
‘Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child,” that is, 
receive the benefits of it with humility and thankfulness, not pretending to 
merit them, as the Pharisee did, but gladly owning himself indebted to free 
grace for them, as the publican did,—u Aad aman be brought to this self-deny- 
ing frame, he “shall in no wise enter into that kingdom.” ‘hey must receive 
the kingdom of God as children receive their estates, by descent and inherit- 
ance, not by purchase, and call it their Father’s gift. 


18 And a certain ruler asked him, saying, Good 
Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life? 19 
And Jesus said unto him, Why callest thou me 
good? none is good, save one, that is, God. 20 Thou 
knowest the commandments, Do not commit adul- 


tery, Do not kill, Do not steal, Do not bear false 
witness, Honour thy father and thy mother. 21 
And he said, All these have I kept from my youth 
up. 22 Now when Jesus heard these things, he 
said unto him, Yet lackest thou one thing: sell all 
that thou hast, and distribute unto the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven: and come, follow 
me. 23 And when he heard this, he was very sor- 
rowful: for he was very rich. 24 And when Jesus saw 
that he was very sorrowful, he said, How hardly shall 
they that have riches enter into the kingdom of God! 
25 For it is easier for a camel to go through a 
needle’s eye, than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God. 26 And they that heard it said, 
Who then can be saved? 27 And he said, The 
things which are impossible with men are possible with 
God. 28 Then Peter said, Lo, we have left all, and 
followed thee. 29 And he said unto them, Verily 
I say unto you, There is no man that hath left house, 
or parents, or brethren, or wife, or children, for the 
kingdom of God’s sake, 80 Who shall not receive 
manifold more in this present time, and in the world 
to come life everlasting. 

In these verses we have, ‘ : 

First. Christ’s discourse with a ruler, that had a good mind to be directed by 
him in the way to heaven; in which we may observe, cy Tce 

1, It isa blessed sight to see persons of distinction in the world distinguish 
themselves from others of their rank by their concern about their souls and 
another life. Luke takes notice of it, that he was a ruler; few of the rulers 
had any esteem for Christ; but here was one that had, whether a church or 
state ruler doth not appear, but he was one in authority. — i f 

2. The great thing we are every one of us concerned to inqnire after is, what 


we shall do to get to heaven; “what we shall do to inherit eternal life;” which 
implies sucha belief of an eternal life, after this, as atheists and infidels have 


’ 


not; such a concern to make it sure, as a careless, unthinking world haye not; 
and such a willingness to comply with any terms, that it may be made sure, as 
those have not that are resolyedly devoted to the world and the flesh. 

2. Those that would inherit eternal life must apply themselves to Jesug 


_ 
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their ruling master here, and so they shall for certain find him. There is no 
learning the way to heaven but in the school of Christ, by those that enter 
themselves into it, and stick to it. 

4. Those that come to Christ as their master, must believe him to have not 
only a Divine mission, but a Divine goodness. Christ would have this ruler 
know, that if he understood himself aright in calling him good, he did in effect 
call bim God; and indeed he was so, ver. 19: ‘* Why eallest thou me good?” 
thou knowest “there is none good but one, and that is God;” and dost thou 
then take me for God? Hf so, thou art in the right. 

5. Our Master, Christ himself, has not altered the way to heaven from what 
it was before his coming; but only has made it more plain and easy and com- 
fortable, and provided for our relief, in case we take any false step. “Thou 
knowest the commandments ;” Christ came not to destroy the law and the 
prophets, but to establish them. Wouldst thou inherit eternal life, govern 
thyself by the commandments. 

6. The duties of the second table must be conscientiously observed, in order 
to our happiness, and we must not think that any acts of devotion, how plau- 
sible soever, will atone for the neglect of them. Nor is it enough to keep 
ourselves free from the gross violations of these commandments; but we must 
know these commandments, as Christ has explained them in his sermon upon 
the mount, in their extent and spiritual nature, and so observe them. 

7. Men think themselves innocent, because they are ignorant: so this ruler 
did; he said, “ All these things have i kept from my youth,” ver. 21. He knows 
no more of evil by himself than the Pharisee did, ver. 11. He boasts that he 
began early in a course of virtue, that he had continued in it to this day, and 
that he had not in any instance transgressed. Had he been acquainted with 
the extent and spiritual nature of the Divine law, and with the workings of his 
heart—had he been but Christ’s disciple a while, and learned of him, he would 
have said the quite contrary; All these have I broken from my youth up, in 
thought, word, and deed. 

8. The great things by which we are to try our spiritual state are, how we 
stand affected to Christ and to our brethren—to this world, and to the other: 
by these this man was tried. For, Ist. If he have a true affection to Christ, he 
will come and follow him, will attend to his doctrine, and submit to his disci- 
pline, whatever it cost him. None shall inherit eternal life who are not willing 
to take their lot with the Lord Jesus, to follow the Lamb wheresoever he 
goes. 2nd. If he have a true affection to his brethren, he will, as there is 
occasion, distribute to the poor, who are God’s receivers of his dues out of our 
estates. 3rd. Ifhe think meanly of this world, as he ought, he will not stick at 
selling what he has, if there be a necessity for it, for the relief of God’s poor. | 
4th. If he think highly of the other world, as he ought, he will desire no more 
but to have treasure in heaven, and will reckon that a suflicient, abundant 
recompence for all that he has lett or lost or laid out for God in this world. 

9. There are many that have a great deal in them that is very commendable, 
and yet they perish for lack of some one thing; so this ruler here, he broke 
with Christ upon this: he liked all his terms very well but this, which would 
part between him and his estate: In this, I pray thee, have me excused; if this 
Be the bargain, it is no bargain. - ; 

10. Many that are loath to leave Christ, yet do leave him. After a long 

~ struggle between their convictions and their corruptions, their corruptions 
earry the day at last; they are very sorry they cannot serve God and mammon 
both; but if one must be quitted, it shall be their God, not their worldly gain. 

Secondly. Christ’s discourse with his disciples upon this occasion ; in which 
we may observe, ; 

1. That riches are a great hindrance to many in the wayto heaven. Christ 
took notice of the reluctaney and regret with which the rich man broke off 
from him; he “saw that he was very sorrowful,” and was sorry for him; but 
from thence he infers, “how hardly shall they that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of God?” yer. 24. If this ruler had had but as little of the world 
as Peter, and James, and John had, in all probability he would have left it to 
follow Christ, as they did; but having a great estate, it had a great influence 
upon him, and he chose rather to take his leave of Christ than to lay himself 
under an obligation to dispose of his estate in charitable uses. Christ asserts 
the difficulty of the salvation of rich people very emphatically, ver. 25: “It is 
easier for a camel to go through a needie’s eye than for a rich man to enter into 
the kingdom of God.” It is a proverbial expression, that speaks the thing 
extremely diiicult. lege : 

2. That such a general affection there is in the hearts of all people to this 
world, and the things of it, that since Christ has required it as necessary to 
salvation that we should sit loose to this world, it is really very hard for any 
to get to heaven. If we must sell all, or break with Christ, “ who then can 
be saved?” ver. 26. ‘Chey do not find fault with what Christ required, as 
hard and unreasonable. No, it is very fit, that they who expect an eternal 
happiness in the other world, should he willing to forego all that is dear to 
them in this world, in expectation of it; but they know how closely the hearts 
of the most of men cleave to this world, and are ready to despair of their being 
ever brought to this. f f 

3. That there are such difficulties in the way of our salvation as could never 
be got over but by pure omnipotence, by that grace of God which is almighty, 
and to which that is possible which exceeds all created power and wisdom. 
“The things which are impossible with men,” and utterly impossible it is that 
men should work such a change upon their own spirits as to turn them from 
the world to God,—it is like dividing the sea and driving Jordan back,—these 
things “are possible with God.” His grace can work upon the soul, so as to 
alter the bent and bias of it, and give it a contrary ply; and it is he that works 
in us both to will and to do. 

4, That there is an aptness in us to speak too much of what we have left and 
lost, of what we have done and suffered, for Christ. This appears in Peter, 
ver. 23: “Lo, we have left all, and followed thee ; when it came in his way, he 
could not forbear magnifying his own and his brethren’s affection to Christ in 
quitting all to follow him. But this we should be so far from boasting of, that 
we should rather acknowledge it not worth taking notice of, and be ashamed 
of ourselves that there hes ee eye aeeree and bapa in the doing of it, 

F cerings towards those things afterwards. = : t 
ae eae nee we have left or laid out for Christ, it shall without fail 
be abundantly made up to us, in this world, and that to come, notwithstanding 
our weaknesses and infirmities, ver. 29, 30: “There is no man that has left’ the 
comfort of his estate or relations “for the kingdom of God’s sake,” rather 
than they should hinder cither his services to that kingdom or, his enjoy- 
ments of it, ‘who shall not receive manifold more in this present time, in the 
graces and comforts of God’s Spirit, in the hee ibe of communion with God, 
and of a good conscience—advantages which, to those who know how to value 
and improve them, will abundantly countervail all their losses. Yet that is 
not all; in the world to come, they shall receive life everlasting, which is the 
thing that the ruler seemed to have his eye and heart upon. 


31 Then he took unto him the twelve, and said 
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Christ as their master, their teaching master, so it signifies here, d:dccxade, and |} 


|}On me. 


‘and the third day he shall rise again, 


inear, he asked him, 
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unto them, Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, and all 
things that are written by the prophets concerning 
the Son of man shall be accomplished. 32 For he 
shall be delivered unto the Gentiles, and shall be 
mocked, and spitefully entreated, and spitted on: 33 
And they shall scourge him, and put him to death: 
34 And they 
understood none of these things: and this saying 
was hid from them, neither knew they the things 
which were spoken. 


Here is, First, The notice Christ gave to his disciples of his sufferings and 
death approaching, and of the glorious issue of them, which he himself had a 
perfect sight and foreknowledge of, and thought it necessary to give them 
warning of, that it might be the less surprise and terror to them. ‘Two things 
here are, which we had not in the other evangelists: 1. That the sufferings of 
Christ are here spoken of as the fultilling of the Scriptures, with which consi- 
deration Christ reconciled himself to them, and would reconcile them. “ ALL 
things that are written by the prophets concerning the Son of man,” especially 
the hardships he should undergo, “shall be accomplished.” Note, The Spirit 
of Christ in the Old Testament prophets, “testified beforehand his sufferings, 
and the glory that should follow,” } Pet.i.11. This proves that the Scriptures 
are the Word of God, for they had their exact and full accomplishment; and 
that Jesus Christ was sent of God, for they had their accomplishment in hims 
this was he that should come; for whatever was foretold concerning the 
Messiah was verified in him; and he would submit to any thing for the fulill- 
ing of Seripture, that not one jot or tittle of that should fall to the ground. 
This makes the offence of the cross to cease, and puts an honour sipon it; 
“thus it was written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer ;” thus it becaine 
him. 2. That the ignominy and disgrace done to Christ in his sufferings, is 
here most insisted upon. The other evangelists had said, he should be mocked: 
but here it is added, ‘he shall be spitefully treated, iPpicbnectur, he shall he 
loaded with contumely and contempt, shall have all possible reproach put 
upon him. This was that part of his sufferings by which, in a spiritual manner 
he satisfied God’s justice for the injury we had done him in his hoaour by sin. 
Here is one particular instance of disgrace done him, that he was spit upon, 
which had been particularly foretold, Zsa. 1. 6; but here, as always, wheu 
Christ spoke of his sufferings and death, he foretold the resurrection, as that 
which took off both the terror and reproach of his sufferings; “ the third day 
he shall rise again.” 

Secondly. The confusion that the disciples were hereby put into. This was 
so contrary to the notions they had had of the Messiah and his kingdom, such 
a balk to their expectations from their Master, and such a breaking of alll 
their measures, that “they understood none of these things,” ver. 34. ‘Uheir 
prejudices were so strong that they would not understand them literally, and 
they could not understand them otherwise, so that they did not understand 


| them at all; it was a mystery, it was a riddle to them: it must be so; but they 


think it impossible to be reconciled with the glory and honour of the Messiah 

and the designs of setting up his kingdom. This saying was ‘hid from thes? 
Kekpuppcvoy an’ aitav, it was apocrypha to them, they could not receive it: 
for their parts they had read the Old Testament many a time, but they could. 
never see any thing in it that should be accomplished in the disgrace and death 
of this Messiah. They were so intent upon the prophecies that spoke of” 
his glory, that they overlooked those that spoke of his sufferings, which the 
scribes and doctors of the law should have directed them to take notice of 

and should have brought into their creeds and catechisms, as well as the other: 
but they did not suit their scheme, and therefore were laitl aside. Note,. 
Therefore it is that people run into mistakes, because they read their Bibles by: 
the halves, and are as partial in the prophets as they are in the law; they are: 
only for the smooth things, Jsa. xxx. 10; thus now we are too apt, in readine the 
prophecies that are yet to be fulfilled, to have our expectations raised of the 
glorious state of the church in the latter days; but we overlook its wilderpess. 
sackcloth state,,and are willing to fancy that is over, and nothing is reserved 
forus but the halyeon days: and then when tribulation and persecution ariseth. 

we do not understand it, neither know we the things that ure done; though 
we are told, as plainly as can be, that “through many tribulations we must enter 


d 
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into the kingdom of God.’ 


55 And it came to pass, that as he was come nigh 
unto Jericho, a certain blind man sat by the way 
side begging: 86 And hearing the multitude pass 
by, he asked what it meant. 37 And they told him, 
that Jesus of Nazareth passeth by. 38 And he 
cried, saying, Jesus, thow son of David, have merey 
39 And they which went before rebuked 
him, that he should hold his peace: but he eried 
so much the more, Zhou son of David, have merey 
onme. 40 And Jesus stood, and commanded him. 
to be brought unto him: and when he was come: 
41 Saying, What wilt thou 
that I shall do unto thee? And he said, Lord, that: 
I may receive my sight. 42 And Jesus said unto 
him, Receive thy sight: thy faith hath saved thee. 
43 And immediately he received his sight, and 
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followed him, glorifying God: and all the people, 


when they saw it, gave praise unto God. 


‘hist came not only to bring light to a dark world, and so to set before us 
aA gna ee ees in view, but also to give sight to blind goals, aor 
healing the organ to enable them to view those objects; as a ier ch this, 
he cured many of their bodily blindness. We have now an account oe one to 
whom he gave sight near Jericho. Mark gives us an account of he an panies 
him, whom he cured “as he went out of Jericho,” Mar, x. 46; N Besar Ppeaks 
of two whom he cured “as they departed from ener eae an u a 
saith it was, év 7 éyyivew adtov,— when he was near to Jericho,’ w pe might 
be when he was going out of it as well as when he was coming into it. 4 bserve, 

I. This poor “blind man sat by the way side begging,” ver. 35. poems 
he was not only blind, but poor, had nothing to subsist on, nor we re ations 
to maintain him the fitter emblem of the world of mankind which arist one 
to heal and save; they are therefore wretched and miserable, for they cay ot 1 
poor and blind, Fev. iii. 17. He sat begging, for he was blind, and could ag 
work for his living. Note, Those ought to be relieved by charity whom t e 
providence of God has any way disabled to get their own bread ; such objects 
of charity by the way side ought not to be overlooked by us. Christ here cast 
afavourable eye upon a common beggar; and though there are cheats among 
such, yet they must not therefore be all thought so. é Deke be 

Il. Hearing the noise of a multitude passing by, “he asked w hat it meant, 
ver. 36. ‘his we had not before. It teacheth us that it is good to be pa Neiey 
and those who are so, some time or other, find the benefit of it, ae that 
want their sight, should make so much the better use of their hearing 5 and when 
they cannot see with their own eyes should, by asking questions, make use ot 
other people’s eyes; so this blind man did, and by that means came to under- 
stand “that Jesus of Nazareth passed by,” ver. 37. 1t is good being in Christ’s 
way: and when we have an opportunity of applying ourselves to him, not to 
tet Ps prayer has in it agreat deal both of faith and fervency : “ Jesus, 
thou son of David, have mercy on me!” ver. 38. He owns Christ to be the son 
of David,—the Messiah promised,—he believes him to be Jesus, a Saviour; 
he believes he is able to help and succour him, and earnestly begs his favour: 
“Have mercy on me;” ‘pardon my sin, pity my misery.’ Christ is a merciful 
king: those that apply themselves to him as the son ot David shall find him 
so;:and ask enough for themuslye when they pray, “ Have mercy on us;” for 

Jhrist’s mercy includes all. P ; 
cy Those that are in good earnest for Christ’s favours and blessings, will not 
be put by from the pursuit of them, though they meet with opposition and 
rebuke, They that went along chid him as troublesome to the Master,—noisy 
and impertinent,—and bade him hold his peace; but he went on with his petition, 
nay, the check given him was but as a dam to a full stream, which makes it swell 
so much the more; he cried the louder, “Son of David, have mercy on me. 
‘Those that would speed in prayer, must be importunate in prayer. This history, 
in the close of the chapter, speaks the same thing with the parable in the 
beginning of the chapter, that “men ought always to pray, and not to faint.’ 

V. Christ encourageth poor beggars, whom men frown upon, and invites 
them to come to him, and is ready to entertain them, and bid them welcome: 
“ He commanded them to be brought to him.” Note, Christ has more tender- 
ness and compassion for distressed supplicants than any of his followers have. 
Though Christ was upon his journey, yet he ened, and “stood, and com- 
manded him to be brought to him.” Those that had checked him must now 
lend him their hands to lead him to Christ. : 

Vi. Though Christ knows all our wants, he will know them from us; yer. 41, 
“What wilt thou that I shall do unto thee?” By spreading our case before 
God, and a particular remonstrance of our wants and burthens, we teach our- 
selves to value the mercy we are in pursuit of; and it is necessary we should, 
else we are not fit to receive it. This man poured out his soul before Christ 
when he said, “Lord, that I may receive my sight.” Thus particular should 
we be in prayer upon particular occasions. ! : 

VII. The prayer of faith, guided by Christ’s encouraging promises, and 
grounded on them, shall not be in vain ; nay, it shall not only receive an answer 
of peace, but of honour, ver. 42. Christ said, “ Receive thy sight ; thy faith hath 
made thee whole.” True faith will produce feryency in prayer, and both 
together will fetch in abundance of the fruits of Christ’s favour; and they 
IE he doubly comfortable when they come in that way, when we are saved 

y faith. 

VILL. The grace of Christ ought to be thankfully acknowledged to the glory 
of God, ver. 43. 1. The poor beggar himself, that had his sight restored, 
“followed Christ, glorifying God.” Christ made it his business to glorify his 
Father; and those whom he healed then pleased him best when they praised 
God, as those shall please God best that praise Christ, and do him honour, 
for in confessing that he is Lord we give glory to God the Father. It is for the 
glory of God, if we follow Christ; as those will do whose eyes are opened. 
2. The people that saw it could not forbear giving praise to God, who had 
given such power to the Son of man, and by him had conferred such favours 
on the sons of men. Note, We must give praise to God for his mercies to others 
as well as for mercies to ourselves. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


In this chapter we have, I. The conversion of Zacchzus the publican, at Jericho, 
ver. I—10. IL. The parable of the pounds which the king intrusted with his servants ; 
and of his rebellious citizens, ver. 11—27. III. Christ’s riding in triumph (such 
a triumph as it was) into Jerusalem; and his lamentation in prospect of the ruin of that 
city, ver. 23—44. IV. His teaching in the temple, and casting the buyers and sellers 


out of it, ver. 45—48, 


ND Jesus entered and passed 
‘through Jericho. 2 And, 
\behold, there was a man 
named Zacchzeus, which was 
the chief among the publi- 
cans, and he was rich. 3 
And he sought to see Jesus 
who he was; and could not 
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for the press, because he was | 
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4 And he ran before, and climbed 
up into a sycomore tree to see him: for he was to 
pass that way. 5 And when Jesus came to the 
place, he looked up, and saw him, and said unto him, 
Zacchus, make haste, and come down; for to da 
I must abide at thy house. 6 And he made haste, 
and came down, and received him joyfully. 7 And 
when they saw 7, they all murmured, saying, That 
he was gone to be guest with a man that is a 
sinner. 8 And Zacchzeus stood, and said unto the 
Lord; Behold, Lord, the half of my goods I give 
to the poor; and if I have taken any thing from any 
man by false accusation, I restore him fourfold. 9 
And Jesus said unto him, This day is salvation come 
to this house, forsomuch as he also is a son of Abra- 
ham. 10 For the Son of man is come to seek and 
to save that which was lost. 


_ Many, no doubt, were converted to the faith of Christ, of whom no account 
is kept in the Gospels; but the conversion of some, whose case had Pipes 2 
in it extraordinary, is recorded, as this of Zacchwus. Christ passed throug 
Jericho, ver. 1; that city was built under a curse, yet Christ honoured it with 
his presence; for the Gospel takes away the curse. Though it ought not 
to have been built, yet it was not therefore a sin to live in it when it was built. 
Christ was now going from the other side Jordan to Bethany, near Jerusalem 
to raise Lazarus to life; when he was going to do one good work he contrive 
to do many by the way. He did good both to the souls and to the bodies of 
people; we have here an instance of the former. Observe, 

First. Who and what this Zaccheus was. His name speaks him a Jew; 
Zaccai was a common name among the Jews; they had a famous rabbin, much 
about this time, of that name. Observe, 

1. His calling, and the post he was in; “he was the chief among the pub- 
licans,” receiver-general; other publicans were officers under him; he was, 
as some think, farmer of the customs. We often read of publicans coming 
to Christ; but here was one that was chief of the publicans, was in authority, 
that inquired after him. God has his remnant among all sorts; Christ came 
to save even the chief of sinners, and therefore even the chief of publicans. 

2. His circumstances in the world were very considerable; “he was rich.” 
The inferior publicans were commonly men of broken fortunes, and low in the 
world, but he that was chief of the publicans had raised a good estate. Christ 
had_lately shewed how hard it is for rich people to enter into the kingdom 
of God, yet presently produceth an instance of one rich man, that had been 
lost, and was found, and that not as the prodigal, by being reduced to want. 

Secondly. How he came in Christ’s way, and what was the occasion of his 
acquaintance with him. 

1, He had a great curiosity to see Jesus, what kind of man he was, having 
heard great talk of him, ver. 3. It is natural to us to come in sight of those 
whose tame has filled our ears, as being apt to imagine there is something 
extraordinary in their countenances; at least he would be able to say hereafter 
he had seen such and such great men: “but the eye is not satisfied with 
seeing.” We should now seek.to see Jesus with an eye of faith; to see who 
he is, should address ourselves in holy ordinances with this in our eye, “ We 
would see Jesus.” : ; : ; 

2. He could not get his curiosity gratified in this matter, because he was little, 
and the crowd was great. Christ did not study to shew himself, was not 
carried on men’s shoulders, as the pope is, in procession, that all men might 
see him; neither he nor his kingdom came with observation; he did not ride 
in an open chariot, as princes do, but as one of us, he was lost in a crowd; for 
that was the day of his humiliation. Zaccheus was low of stature, and over- 
topped by all about him, so that he could not get a sight of Jesus; many that 
are little of stature have large souls, and are lively in spirit. Who would not 
rather be a Zaccheus than a Saul, though he was higher by head and shoulders 
than all about him? Let not those that are little of stature take thought of 
adding cubits to it. 

3. Because he would not balk his fancy, he forgot his gravity, as chief of the 
publicans, and “ran before” like a boy, “and climbed up into a sycamore tree” 
to see him. ote, Those that sincerely desire a sight of Christ will use the 
proper means for gaining a sight of him, and will break through a deal of 
difficulty and opposition, and be willing to take pains to see him. Those that 
find themselves little, must take all the advantages they can get to raise 
themselves to a sight of Christ, and not be ashamed to own that they need 
them, and all little enough. Let not dwarfs despair, with good help, by 
aiming high to reach high. 

Thirdly. The notice Christ took of him, and the call he gave him to a farther 
acquaintance, ver. 5, and the efficacy of that call, ver. 6. i 

1. Christ invited himself to Zacchweus’ house, not doubting of his hearty 
welcome there; nay wherever Christ comes, as he brings his own entertainment 
along with him, so he brings his own welcome; he opens the heart and inclines 
it to receive him. Christ looked up into the tree, and saw Zacchzeus ; he came 
to look upon Christ, and resolved to take particular notice of him, but little 
thought of being taken notice of by Christ ; that was an honour too great, and 
too far above his merit, for him to have any thought of. See how Christ pre- 
vented him with the blessings of his goodness, and outdid his expectations; 
and see how he encouraged very weak beginnings, and helped them forward. 
He that had a mind to know Christ, shall be known of him: that only courted 
to see him, shall be admitted to converse with him. Note, Those that are 
faithful in a little, shall be intrusted with more. And sometimes those that 
come to hear the word of Christ, as Zacchewus did, only for curiosity, beyond 
what they thought of, have their consciences awakened, and their hearts 
changed. Christ called him by name, “ Zaccheeus,” for he knows his chosen by 
name; are they not in his book? He might ask, as Nathanael did, Jno. i. 48: 
“Whence knowest thou me?” But before he climbed the sycamore tree Christ 
saw him, and knew him. He bade him “make haste, and come down;” those 
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that Christ calls must come down, must humble themselves, and not think 
to climb to heaven by any righteousness of their own; and they must make 
haste and come down, for delays are dangerous. Zacchzeus must not hesitate, 
but hasten; he knows it is not a matter that needs consideration whether 
he should welcome such a guest to his house. He must come down, for 
Christ intends this day to bait at his house, and stay an hour or two with 
him : “behold, he stands at the door and knocks.” 

2. Zaccheus was overjoyed to have such an honour put upon his house, 
ver, 6; “he made haste, and came down, and received him joyfully.” And his 
receiving him into his house was an indication and token of his receiving him 
into his heart. Note, When Christ calls to us, we must make haste to answer 
his calls ; and when he comes to us, we must receive him joyfully: “ Lift up your 
heads, O ye gates.” We may well receive him joyfully who brings all good 
along with him; and when he takes possession of the soul, opens springs of 
joy there which shall flow to eternity. How often has Christ said to us, “Open 
to me,” when we have, with the spouse, made excuses, Cant. v. 2,3. Zaccheus’ 
forwardness to receive Christ will shame us. We have not now Christ to 
entertain in our houses, but we have his disciples; and what is done to them 
he takes as done to himself. 

Fourthly. The offence which the people took at this kind greeting between 
Christ and Zaccheus. Those narrow-souled, censorious Jews “murmured, 
saying, that he was gone to be a guest with a man that is a sinner;” rapa 
duaptwA@ dvdpt,— with a sinful man.’ And were not they themselves sinful men ? 
Was it not Christ’s errand into the world to seek and save men that are sinners? 
But Zaccheus they think to be a sinner above all men that dwelt in Jericho; 
such a sinner as was not fit to be conversed with. 

Now this was very unjust, to blame Christ for going to his house; for, 
1. Though he was a publican, and many of the publicans were ill men, it did 
not therefore follow that they were all so. We must take heed of con- 
demning men in the lump, or by common fame, for at God’s bar every man 
will be judged as heis. 2. Though he had been a sinner, it did not therefore 
follow that he was now as bad as he had been; though they knew his past life 
to be bad, Christ might know his present frame to be good. God allows room 
» for repentance, and so must we. 3. Though he was now a sinner, they ought 
not to blame Christ for going to him, because he was in no danger of getting 
hurt by a sinner, but in great hopes of doing good to a sinner. Whither should 
the physician go, but to the sick? Yet see how that which is well done may 
be ill construed. 

Fifthly. The proofs which Zacchzeus gave publicly, that though he had been 
a sinner, he was now a penitent, and a true convert, ver. 8. He doth not expect 
to be justified by his works, as the Pharisee, who boasted of what he had done; 
but by his good works he will, through the grace of God, evidence the sincerity 
of his faith and repentance ; and here he declares what his determination was. 
He makes this declaration standing, that he might be seen and heard by those 
who murmured at Christ for coming to his house; with the mouth confession 
is made of repentance as well as faith. He stood, which notes his saying 
it deliberately, and with solemnity, in the nature of a vow to God. He 
addressed himself to Christ in it, not to the people,—they were not to be his 
judges,—but to the Lord; and he stands as it were at his bar. What we do that 
is good, we must do as unto him; we must appeal to him, and approve ourselves 
to him in our integrity, in all our good purposes and resolutions. He makes 
it appear that there is a change in his heart, and that is repentance, for there 
is a change in his way. 

His resolutions are of second table duties; for Christ upon all occasions laid 
great stress on them; and they are such as are suited to his condition and 
character, for in them will best appear the truth of our repentance. 

1. Zacchzeus had a good estate, and whereas he had been in it hitherto laying 
up treasure for himself, and doing hurt to himself, now he resolves that for 
the future he will be all towards God, and do good to others with it: “ Behold, 
Lord, the half of my goods I give to the poor;” not, I will give it, by my 
will when I die, but [ do give it now. Probably he had heard of the command 
or trial Christ gave to another rich man, to sell what he had, and give to the 
poor, Mat. xix. 21, and how he broke with Christ upon it. ‘ But so will not I, 
saith Zacchzeus ; ‘I agree to it, at the first word; though hitherto I have been 
uncharitable to the poor, now I will relieve them, and give so much the more 
for having neglected the duty so long, even the half of my goods, which is 
a very large proportion, to be set apart for works of piety and charity. The 
Jews used to say that a fifth part of a man’s income yearly was very fair to be 
given to pious uses; and about that share the law directed; but Zaccheus 
would go farther, and give the one moiety to the poor; which would oblige him 
to retrench all his extravagant expenses, as his retrenching those would 
enable him to relieve many with his superfiuities. If we were but more tem- 
perate and self-denying, we should be more charitable; and were we content 
with less ourselves, we should have the more to give to them that need. ‘This 
he mentions here as a fruit of his repentance. Note, It well becomes converts 
to God to be charitable to the poor. 

2. Zacchweus was conscious to himself that he had not gotten all he had 
honestly and fairly, but some by indirect and unlawful means; and of what 
he had gotten by such means he promiseth to make restitution: “If 1 have 
taken any thing from any man by false accusation,” or, ‘if I have wronged any 
man in the way of my business as a publican, exacting more than was appointed, 
1 do promise to restore him fourfold, the restitution that a thief was to make, 
Bx. xxii. 1. 1st. He seems plainly to own that he had done wrong; his office 
as a publican gave him opportunity to do wrong, of imposing upon the mer- 
chants to curry favour with the government. True penitents will own 
themselves not only in general guilty before God, but will particularly reflect 
upon that which has been their own iniquity, and which, by reason of their 
business and employment in the world, has most easily beset them. 2nd. That 
he had done wrong by false accusation. This was the temptation of the pub- 
licans, which John Baptist had warned them of particularly, Zw. iii.14. They 
had the ear of the government, and every thing would be stretched in favour 
of the revenue; which gave them an opportunity of gratifying their revenge, 
if they bore a man an ill-will. 3rd, He promiseth to restore fourfold, as far 
as he could recollect, or find by his books, that he had wronged any man. 
He doth not say, If I be sued, and compelled to it, I will make restitution ; 
some are honest when they cannot help it; but he will do it voluntarily ; 
it shall be my own act and deed. Note, Those who are convinced of having 
done wrong, cannot evidence the sincerity of their repentance but by making 
restitution. Observe, he doth not think his giving half his estate to the 
poor will atone for the wrong he has done; God hates robbery for burnt- 
offerings ; and we must first do justly, and then love mercy. It is no charity, 
but hypocrisy, to give that which is none of our own; and we are not to reckon 
that our own which we have not come honestly by; nor that our own which 
is not so, when all our debts are paid, and restitution made for wrong done. 

Sixthly. Christ’s approbation and acceptance of Zaccheus’ conversion, by 
whieh ale he cleared himself from any imputation in going to be a guest with 
him, ver. 9, 10. : 

1. Zaccheus is declared to be now a happy man; now he is turned from sin 
to God, now he has bid Christ ee to his house, and has become an 
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honest, charitable, good man: “ This day is salvation come to this house.” Now 
he is converted, he is in effect saved; saved from his sins, from the guilt of 
them, from the power of them; all the benefits of salvation are his; Christ is 
come to his house, and where Christ comes he brings salvation along with him; 
he is and will be the Author of eternal salvation to all that own him, as 
Zaccheus did. Yet this is not all: salvation this day comes to his house. 
Ist. When Zaccheus becomes a convert, he will be, more than he had been, 
a blessing to his house. He will bring the means of grace and salvation to his 
house ; for he is a son of Abraham indeed now; and therefore, like Abraham, 
will teach his household to keep the way of the Lord. “He that is greedy of 
gain troubleth his own house,” and brings a curse upon it, Hab. ii. 9; but he 
that is charitable to, the poor doth a kindness to his own house, and brings a 
blessing upon it, and salvation to it, temporal at least, Ps. exii. 3. 2nd. When 
Zacchwus is brought to Christ himself, his family also became related to Christ, 
and his children are admitted members of his church, and so “salvation comps 
to his house, for that he is a son of Abraham,” and therefore interested in 
God’s covenant with Abraham, that blessing of Abraham which comes upon 
the publicans, upon the Gentiles through faith, that God will be a God to 
them and to their children; and therefore, when he believes, salvation comes to 
his house, as to the jailor’s, to whom it was said, “ Believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved, and thine house,” Aets xvi. 31. Zacchzus is by 
birth a son of Abraham, but being a publican he was deemed a heathen; they 
are put upon a level, Mat. xviii. 17, and as such the Jews were shy of convers~ 
ing with him, and expected Christ should be so; but he shews that, being a true 
penitent, he is become rectus in curia,—‘upright in court;’ as good a son of 
Abraham as if he had never been a publican, which therefore ought not to be 
mentioned against him. 

2. What Christ had done to make him in particular a happy man, was con- 
sonant to the great design and intention of his coming into the world, ver. 10; 
with the same argument he had before justified his conversing with publicans, 
Mat. ix. 13; there he pleaded that he came to call sinners to repentance; now, 
that he came “to seek and save that which was lost ;” 16 dréAwdos,— the lost 
thing.’ Observe, Ist. The deplorable case of the sons of men; they were lost; 
but here the whole race of mankind is spoken of as one body. Note, The 
whole world of mankind by the fall is become a lost world. Lost, as a city is 
lost when it has revolted to the rebels; as atraveller is lost when he has missed 
his way in a wilderness; lost, as a sick man is lost when his disease is incurable; 
or, as a prisoner is lost when sentence is passed upon him. 2nd. The gracious 
design of the Son of God; he came to seek and save, to seek in order to saving. 
He came from heaven to earth (a long journey!) to seek that which was 
lost, that is, which had wandered and gone astray, and to bring it back, 
Mat. xviii. 11,12; and to save that which was lost, that is, which was perishing, 
and in a manner destroyed and cut off. Christ undertook the cause when it 
was given up for lost; undertook to bring those to themselves that were lost 
to God and all goodness. Observe, Christ came into this lost world to seek 
and save it. His design was to save, when there was not salvation in any other ; 
and in prosecution of that design he sought, took all probable means, to effect 
that salvation. He seeks those that were not worth seeking to; he seeks to 
those that sought him not, and asked not for him, as to Zacchzus here. 


11 And as they heard these things, he added and 
spake a parable, because he was nigh to Jerusalem, 
and because they thought that the kingdom of God 
should immediately appear. 12 He said therefore, 
A certain nobleman went into a far country to re- 
ceive for himself a kingdom, and to return. 13 And 
he called his ten servants, and delivered them ten 
pounds, and said unto them, Occupy till Lcome. 14 
But his citizens hated him, and sent a message after 
him, saying, We will not have this man to reign over 
us. 15 And it came to pass, that when he was re- 
turned, having received the kingdom, then he com- 
manded these servants to be called unto him, to 
whom he had given the money, that he might know 
how much every man had gained by trading. 16 
Then came the first, saying, Lord, thy pound hath 
gained ten pounds. 17 And he said unto him, Well, 
thou good servant: because thou hast been faithful 
in a very little, have thou authority over ten cities. 
18 And the second came, saying, Lord, thy pound 
hath gained five pounds. 19 And he said likewise 
to him, Be thou also over five cities. 20 And another 
came, saying, Lord, behold, here 2s thy pound, which 
I have kept laid up in a napkin: 21 For I feared 
thee, because thou art an austere man: thou takest 
up that thou layedst not down, and reapest that thou 
didst not sow. 22 And he saith unto him, Out 
of thine own mouth will I judge thee, thow wicked 
servant. Thou knewest that 1 was an austere man, 
taking up that I laid not down, and reaping that L 
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did not sow: 23 Wherefore then gavest not thou 
my money into the bank, that at my coming I might 
have required mine own with usury? 24 And he 
said unto them that stood by, Take from him the 

ound, and give i¢ to him that hath ten pounds. 
(And they said unto him, Lord, he hath ten pounds.) 
26 For I say unto you, That unto every one which 
hath shall be given; and from him that hath not, 
even that he hath shall be taken away from him. 27 
But those mine enemies, which would not that I 
should reign over them, bring hither, and slay them 
before me. 


~ 


Our Lord Jesus is now upon his way to Jernsalem to his last passover, when 
he was to suffer and die. Now here we are told: 

I. How the expectations of his friends were raised upon this occasion ; “they 
thought that the kingdom of God should immediately appear,” ver. 11. The 
Pharisees expected it about this time, eh. xvii. 20; and it seems so did Christ’s 
own disciples; but they both had a mistaken notion of it. ‘The Pharisees 
thought it must be introduced by some other temporal prince or potentate; 
the disciples thought their Master shonld introduce it, but with temporal pomp 
and power, which with the power he had to work miracles, they knew he could 
elothe himself with in a short time, whenever he pleased. Jerusalem they con- 
eluded must be the seat of his kingdom; and therefore, now he is going directly 
thither, they doubt not but in a little time to see him upon the throne there. 

ote, Even good men are subject to mistakes concerning the kingdom of 
Christ, and to form wrong notions of it, and are ready to think that should 
immediately appear, which is reserved for hereafter. 

How their expectations were checked, and the mistakes rectified upon 
which they were founded; and this he doth in three things: 

First. They expected that he should appear in his glory now presently; but 
he tells them he must not be publicly installed in his kingdom of a great 
while yet: he is like “a certain nobleman,” Gvépw76e ts ebyevijs,—‘ a certain man 
of high birth, so Dr. Hammond, for he is the Lord from heaven, and is entitled 
by birth to the kingdom; but he goes “intu a far country, to receive for him- 
self a kingdom.” Christ must go to heaven to sit down at the right hand of 
the Father there, and to receive from him honour and glory, before the Spirit 
was poured out, by which his kingdom was to be set up on earth, and before 
a church was to be set up for him in the Gentile world; he must receive the 
kingdom, “and then return.” Christ returned when the Spirit was poured 
out—when Jerusalem was destroyed; by which time that generation, both of 
friends and enemies, which he had personally conversed with, was wholly 
worn off by death, and gone to give up their account: but his chief return 
here meant, is that at the great day, which we are yet in expectation of. 
That which they thought should immediately appear, Christ tells them will 
not appear, till this same Jesus, which is taken into heaven, shall in like 
manner come again: see Acts i. 11. 

Secondly. They expected that his apostles and immediate attendants should 
be advanced to dignity and honour; that they should all be made princes and 
peers, privy councillors and judges, and have all the pomp and preferments of 
the court, and of the town; but Christ here tells them, that instead of that he 
designed them to be men of business; they must expect no other preferment in 
this world, but that of the trading end of the town. He would set them up 
with a stock under their hands, that they might employ it and themselves in 
serving him, and the interest of his kingdom among men. hat is the true 
honour of a Christian and a minister; which, if we be, as we ought to be, truly 
ainbitious of, we shall be able to look upon all temporal honours with a holy con- 
tempt. ‘The apostles had dreamed of sitting on his right hand and on his left, 
in his kingdom, enjoying ease after their present toil, and honour after the 
present contempt put upon them, and were pleasing themselves with this 
dream; but Christ tells them that which, if they understood it aright, would 
fill them with care and concern, and serious thoughts, instead of those aspiring 
ones they filled their heads with. 

J. They have a great work to do now; their Master leaves them to receive 
his kingdom, and at parting he gives each of them a pound, which the margin 
of our common Bibles tells us amounts in our money to three pounds and half 
a crown ; this signifies the same thing with the talents in the parable that is 
parallel to this, Mat. xxv.; all the gifts with which Christ’s apostles were 
endued, and the advantages and capacities they had of serving the interests of 
Christ in the world, and others, both ministers and Christians, like them, in a 
lower degree; but perhaps it is in the parable thus representéd to make them 
the more humble. Their honour in this world is only that of traders, and that 
not of topping merchants, that have vast stocks to begin upon, but that of poor 
ea that must take a great deal of care and pains to make any thing of what 

y have, . 

He gave these pounds to his servants, not to buy rich liveries, much less 
robes, and a splendid equipage for themselves to appear in, as they expected, 
but with this charge, “ Occupy till leome;” or, as it might much better be 
translated, * Trade till L come,’ rpaypateicacte,—‘ be busy, so the word properly 
signifies: you are sent forth to preach the Gospel, to set up a church for Christ 
in the world, to bring the nations to the obedience of faith, and to build them 
up in it; “ye shall receive power” to do this, for ye shall be filled with the 
Holy Ghost, Acts i. 8. When Christ breathed on the eleven disciples, saying, 

Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” then he delivered them ten pounds; ‘ Now, 
saith he, ‘mind your business, and make a business of it; set about it in good 
earnest, and stick to it; lay out yourselves to do all the good you can to the 
souls of men, and to gather them in to Christ.’ Note, Ist. All Christians have 
business to do for Christ in this world, and ministers especially; the one was 
not baptized, nor the other ordained, to be idle. 2nd. Those that are called to 
business for Christ, he furnisheth with gifts necessary for their business; and 
on the other hand, those to whom he gives power, from them he expects 
service. He delivers the pounds with this charge, Go work, go trade. “The 
manifestation of the Spirit is given to every man to profit withal,” 1 Cor. xii. 15 
and “‘as every one has received the gift, so let him minister the same,” 1 Pet. iv. 10. 
ore eae mind our ee till our Master comes, whatever 

28 0) positions we may meet with in it: ‘ 
the aia eheli nee y with in it; those only that endure to 
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to him, to shew what use they made of the gifts they were dignified with, 
what service they had done to Christ, and what good to the souls of men, “that 
he might know what every man had gained by trading.” Note, Ist. They that 
trade diligently and faithfully in the service of Christ shall be gainers; we 
cannot say so of the business of the world; many a labouring tradesman has 
been a loser; but those that trade for Christ shall be gainers: though Israel 
be not gathered, yet they will be glorious. 2nd. The conversion of souls is the 
winning of them; every true convert is clear gain to Jesus Christ. Ministers 
are but factors for him, and to him they must give account what fish they have 
enclosed in the Gospel net, what guests they have prevailed with to come to 
the wedding supper, that is, what they have gained by trading. Now in the 
account given up, observe, 

First. The good account which was given by some of the servants, and the 
master’s approbation of them. ‘l'wo such are instanced, ver. 16—19. 

lst. They had both made considerable improvements, but not both alike, 
one had gained ten pounds by his trading, and another five. ‘Those that are 
diligent and faithful in serving Christ, are commonly blessed in being made 
blessings to the places where they live. They shall see the travail of their soul, 
and not labour in vain. And yet all that are alike faithful are not alike suc- 
cessful. And perhaps though they were both faithful, it is intimated that one 
of them took more pains, and applied himself more closely to his business than 
the other, and sped accordingly. Blessed Paul sure was this servant that gained 
ten pounds, double to what any of the rest did, for he “laboured more abund- 
antly than they all,” and fully preached the Gospel of Christ. 

2nd. They both acknowledged their obligations to their master for intrusting 
them with these abilities and opportunities to do him service; Lord, it is not 
my industry, but thy pound, that has gained ten pounds. Note, God must have 
all the glory of all our gains; not unto us, but unto him must be the praises, 
Ps. exv.1. Paul, who gained the ten pounds, acknowledges, “ I laboured, yet 
not 1;” “by the grace of God, I am what i am,” and do what I do, “and his 
grace was not in vain,” 1 Cor. xv. 10; and will not speak of what he had done, 
but of what God had done by him, Rom. xv. 18. 

3rd. They were both commended for their fidelity and industry; “‘ Well 
done, thou good servant,” ver. 17; and to the other he said likewise, ver. 19. 
Note, They who do that which is good, shall have praise of the same. oO 
well, and Christ will say to thee, Well done; and if he saith, Well done, the 
matter is not great who saith otherwise: see Gen. ly. 7. 

4ih. They were preferred in proportion to the improvement they had made. 
“ Because thou hast been faithful in avery little,” and didst not say, As good sit 
still as go to trade with one pound; what can one do with so small a stock ? 
but didst humbly and honestly apply thyself to the improvement of that,—“* Have 
thou authority over ten cities.” Note, Those are in a fair way to rise who are 
content to begin low: “ He that has used the office of a deacon well, purchaseth 
to himself a good degree,” 1 Zim. iii. 13. Two things are hereby promised the 
apostles: First. That when they have taken pains to plant many churches, 
they shall have the satisfaction and honour of presiding in them, and governing 
among them; they shall have great respect paid them, and have a great interest 
in the love and esteem of good Christians: ‘“* He that keepeth the fig tree shall 
eat the fruit thereof ;” and “he that laboureth in the Word and doctrine shall 
be counted worthy of double honour.” Secondly. That when they bave served 
their generation according to the will of Christ, though they pass through this 
world despised and trampled upon, and perhaps pass out of it under disgrace 
and persecution, as the apostles did, yet in the other world they shall reign as 
kings, with Christ; shall sit with him on his throne; shall have power over the 
nations, Rev. ii. 26. ‘Phe happiness of heaven will be a much greater advance- 
ment to a good minister or Christian than it would be to a poor tradesman, 
that with much ado had cleared ten pounds, to be made governor of ten cities. 
He that had gained but five pounds, had dominion over tive cities, This inti- 
mates that there are degrees of glory in heaven; every vessel will be alike 
full, but not alike large. And the degrees of glory there will be according to 
the degrees of usefulness here. 

Secondly. The bad account that was given by one of them, and the sentence 
passed upon him for his slothfulness and unfaithfulness, ver. 29, &e. 

ist. He owned that he had not traded with the pound with which he had 
been intrusted, ver. 20: “ Lord, behold, here is thy pound.” Jt is true I have 
not made it more, but withal L have not made it less; ‘‘ I have kept it” safe, 
“Jaid up in a napkin.” This represents the carelessness of those who have 
gifts, but never lay out themselves to do good with them; it is all one to them 
whether the interests of Christ’s kingdom sink or swim, go backward or for- 
ward; for their parts they will take no care about it, no pains, be at no expense, 
run no hazard; those are the servants that lay up their pound in a napkin; 
who Mae it is enough to say, they have done no hurt in the world, but did 
no good. 

ond. He justified himself in his omission, with a plea that made the matter 
worse, and not better, ver. 21: “1 feared thee, because thou art an austere man,” 
rigid and severe, dv@pwzos abatypos ef; austere is the Greek word itself; a sharp 
man; “thou takest up that thou laidst not down.” He thought his master put 
a hardship upon his servants, when he required and expected the improvement 
of their pounds, that it was reaping where he did not sow; whereas really it 
was reaping where he had sown, and, as the husbandman expects, in proportion 
to what he had sown. He had no reason to fear his master’s austerity, nor 
blame his expectations; but this was a mere sham; a frivolous, ground] 
excuse for his idleness, which there was no manner of colour for. ote, The 
pleas of slothful professors, when they come to be examined, will be found 
more to their shame than in their justification. 

3rd. His excuse is turned upon him, ver. 22, “ Out of thine own mouth will L 
judge thee, thou wicked servant.” He will be condemned by his crime, but 
self-condemned by his plea. Ifthou didst look upon it as hard that I should 
expect the profits of thy trading, which would have been the greater profit, 
yet if thou hadst had any regard to my interest, thou mightest have put it into 
the bank, into some of the funds, that 1 might have had not only mine own, but 
“mine own with usury;” which, though a less advantage, would have been 
some. If he durst not trade for fear of tong the principal, and so being made 
accountable to his lord for it, though it was lost, which he pretends, yet that 
would be no excuse for his not setting it out to interest, where it would be 
sure. Note, Whatever may be the pretences of slothful professors in excuse 
of their slothfulness, the true reason of it is a reigning indifference to the 
interests of Christ and his kingdom, and their coldness therein. They care 
not whether religion gets ground or loses ground, so they can but live at ease, 

4th. His pound is taken from him, ver. 24. It is fit those should lose their ~ 
gifts, that will not use their gifts; and those who have dealt falsely, should be 
no longer trusted. Those that will not serve their master with what he bestows 
upon them, why shonld they be suffered to serve themselves with it? “Take 
from him the pound.” ‘ 

5th. It is given to him that had got the ten pounds. And when this was 
objected against by the standers-by, because he had so much already, “ Lord, 
he has ten pounds,” ver. 25, it is answered, ver. 26, “ Unto every one that hath 
shall be given.” It is the rule of justice, First. That those should be most 
encouraged that have been most industrious, and that those who haye laid — 
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out themselves most to do good, should have their opportunities of doing good 
enlarged, and be put into a higher and more extensive sphere of usefulness: to 
him that hath gotten shall more be given, that he may be in a capacity to get 
more. Secondly. That those who have their gifts as if they had them not, that 
have them to no purpose, that do no good with them, should be deprived of 
them. Those that endeavour to increase the grace they have, God will increase 
it; those that neglect it, and suffer it to decline, can expect no other but that 
God should do so too. This needful warning Christ gives to his disciples, lest 
while they were gaping for honours on earth they should neglect their business, 
and so come short of their happiness in heaven. 

Thirdly. Another thing they expected was, that when the kingdom of God 
should appear, the body of the Jewish nation should immediately fall in with 
it and submit to it, and all their aversions to Christ and his Gospel should 
immediately vanish; but Christ tells them, that after his departure the gene- 
raiity of them would persist in their obstinacy and rebellion, and it would 
be their ruin. This is shewed here, 

1. In the message which his citizens sent after him, ver. 14. They not only 
opposed him while he was in obscurity, but when he was gone in glory to be 
invested in his kingdom, then they continued their enmity to him, protested 
against his dominion, and said, “ We will not have this man to reign over us.” 
Ist. ‘Chis was fulfilled in the prevailing infidelity of the Jews after the ascen- 
sion of Christ, and the setting up of the gospel kingdom; they would not 
submit their necks to his yoke, nor touch the top of his golden sceptre. They 
suid, ‘“‘ Let us break his bands in sunder,” Ps. ii. 1—3; Acts iv. 26. 2nd. It 
speaks the language of all unbelievers; they could be content that Christ 
should save them, but they will not have him to reign over them; whereas 
Shas as a Saviour to those only to whom he is a prince, and who are willing 
to obey him, 

2. In the sentence passed upon them at his return, ver. 27: ‘‘ Those mine 
enemies, bring hither.” When his faithful subjects are preferred and re- 
warded, then he will take vengeance on his enemies; and particularly of the 
Jewish nation, the doom of which is here read. When Christ had set up his 
gospel kingdom, and thereby put reputation upon the gospel ministry, then he 
comes to reckon with the Jews; then it is remembered against them that they 
had particularly disclaimed and protested against his kingly office, when they 
say, “ We have no king but Cesar,” nor would own him for their king; they 
appealed to Cesar, and to Cesar they shall go; Cesar shall be their rnin. Then 
the kingdom of God appeared, when vengeance was taken on those irrecon- 
cilable enemies to Christ and his government; they were brought forth and 
slain before him. Never was so much slaughter made in any war as in the 
wars of the Jews. That nation lived to see Christianity victorious in the 
Gentile world, in spite of their enmity and opposition to it, and then it was 
taken away as dross. The wrath of Christ came upon them to the uttermost, 
1 Thes. ii. 25, 26; and their destruction redounded very much to the honour of 
Christ, and the peace of the church. But this is applicable to all others who 
persist in their infidelity, and will undoubtedly perish in it. Note, Ist. Utter 
ruin will certainly be the portion of all Christ’s enemies; in the day of ven- 
geance they shall all be brought forth and slain before him: “ Bring them 
hither,” to be made a spectacle to saints and angels: see Jos. x. 22, 24. “Bring 
them hither,” that they may see the glory and happiness of Christ and his fol- 
lowers, whom they hated and persecuted. “Bring them hither,” to have their 
frivolous pleas overruled, and to receive sentence according to their merits. 
Bring them “and slay them before me,” as Agag before Samuel. The Saviour 
whom they have slighted, will stand by and see them slain, and not interpose 
on their behalf. 2nd. Those that will not have Christ to reign over them, shall 
be reputed and dealt with as his enemies. We are ready to think none are 
Christ’s enemies but persecutors of Christianity, or scoffers at least; but you 
see those will be accounted so that dislike the terms of salvation, will not 
submit to Christ’s yoke, but will be their own masters. Note, Whoever will 
not be ruled by the grace of Christ, will inevitably be ruined by the wrath of 
Christ. 


28 And when he had thus spoken, he went before, 
ascending up to Jerusalem. 29 And it came to 
pass, when he was come nigh to Bethphage and 
Bethany, at the mount called the mount of Olives, he 
sent two of his disciples, 30 Saying, Go ye into 
the village over against you; in the which at your 
entering ye shall find a colt tied, whereon yet never 
man sat: loose him, and bring him hither. 31 And 
if any man ask you, Why do ye loose him? thus 
shall ye say unto him, Because the Lord hath need 
of him. 32 And they that were sent went their 

yay, and found even as he had said unto them. 33 
And as they were loosing the colt, the owners thereof 
said unto them, Why loose ye the colt? 34 And 
they said, The Lord hath need of him. 35 And they 
brought him to Jesus: and they cast their garments 
upon the colt, and they set Jesus thereon. 356 And 
as he went, they spread their clothes in the way. 
37 And when he was come nigh, even now at the 
descent of the mount of Olives, the whole multitude 
of the disciples began to rejoice and praise God with 
a loud voice for all the mighty works that they had 
seen; 38 Saying, Blessed de the King that cometh 


in the name of the Lord: peace in heayen, and glory 
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in the highest. 89 And some of the Pharisees from 
;among the multitude said unto him, Master, rebuke 
thy disciples. 40 And he answered and said unto 
them, | tell you that, if these should hold their peace, 
the stones would immediately ery out. 


We have here the same account of Christ’s riding in some sort of triumph 
| (such as it was) into Jerusalem, which we had before in Matthew and Maks 
let us therefore here only observe, 

1. That Jesus Christ was forward and willing to suffer and die forus. He 
went forward “bound in the spirit to Jerusalem,” knowing very well the 
things that should befal him there; and yet ‘he went before, ascending up to 
Jerusalem,” ver. 28. He was the foremost of the company, as if he longed to be 
upon the spot,—longed to engage,—to take the field,—and to enter upon action. 
Was he so forward to suffer and die for us, and shall we draw back from any 
service we are capable of doing for him? 

If. 1t was no ways inconsistent, either with Christ’s humility, or with his 
present state of humiliation, to make a public entry into Jerusalem a litile 
before he died. Thus he made himself to be the more taken notice of, that the 
ignominy of his death might appear the greater. 

Iii. Christ is entitled to a dominion over all the creatures, and may use 
them when and as he pleaseth. No man has a property in his estate against 
Christ, but that his title is prior and superior. Christ sent to fetch an ass 
and her colt from their owner’s and master’s crib, when he had occasion for 
their service; and might do so, for all the beasts of the forests are his, and the 
tame beasts too. 

IV. Christ has all men’s hearts, both under his eye and in his hand. He 
could influence those to whom the ass and the colt belonged to consent to 
ee taking them away, as soon as they were told the Lord had occasion for 
them. 

V. Those that go on Christ’s errands are sure to speed, ver. 32; “they that 
were sent found ” what he told them they should find, and the owners willing 
to part with them. Itis a comfort to Christ’s messengers that what they are 
sent for, if indeed the Lord has occasion for it, they shall bring it. 

VI. The disciples of Christ, who fetch that for him from others which he has 
occasion for, and which they have not, should not think that enough; but 
whatever they have themselves, wherewith he may be served and honoured, 
they should be ready to serve him with it. Many can be willing to attend Christ 
at other people’s expense, that care not at being at any charge upon him them- 
selves; but those disciples not only fetched the ass’ colt tor him, but “cast 
their own garments upon the colt,” and were willing those should be used for 
his trappings. ‘ : 

VIL. Christ’s triumphs are the matter of his disciples’ praises. When Christ 
came nigh to Jerusalem, God put it of a sudden into the hearts of “the whole 
multitude of the disciples”—not to the twelve only, but abundance more that 
were disciples at large—" to rejoice and praise God,” ver. 37; and their spread- 
ing “their clothes in the way,” ver. 36, was a common expression of joy, as at 
the feast of tabernacles. Observe, 1. What was the matter or occasion of their 
joy and praise; they praised God “for all the mighty works they had seen;” 
all the miracles Christ had wrought, especially the raising of Lazarus, which is 
particularly mentioned, Jno. xii. 17,18; that brought others to mind, for fresh 
miracles and mercies should revive the remembrance of the former. 2. How 
they expressed their_joy and praise, ver. 38: “ Blessed be the King that comes 
in the name of the Lord.” Christis the king; he comes in the name of the 
Lord, clothed with a Divine authority, commissioned from Heaven to give law, 
and treat of peace; blessed be he. Let us praise him, let God prosper him, 
He is blessed for ever, and we will speak well of him. “ Peace in heaven, 
that is, let the God of heaven send peace and success to his undertaking, and 
then there will be “glory in the highest.” It will redound to the glory of the 
most high God; and the angels, the glorious inhabitants of the upper world, 
will give him the glory of it. Compare this song of the saints on earth with 
that of the angels, ch. ii. 14; they both agree to give glory to God in the 
highest; there the praises of both centre; the angels say, | On earth peace, 
rejoicing in the benefit which men on earth have by Christ; the saints say, 
“Peace in heaven,” rejoicing in the benefit which the angels have by Christ. 
Such is the communion we have with the holy angels, that as they rejoice in 
the peace on earth, so we rejoice in the peace in heaven, the peace God makes 
in his high places, Job xxv. 2; and both in Christ, “ who hath reconciled all 
things to himself, whether things on earth or things in heaven.” 

VILL. Christ’s triumphs, and his disciples’ joyful praises of them, are the 
yexation of proud Pharisees, that are enemies to him and his kingdom. ‘There 
were some Pharisees among the multitude that were so far from joining with 
them, that they were enraged at them; and Christ being a famous example of 
humility, they thought he would not admit such acclamations as these; and 
therefore expected that he should rebuke his disciples, ver. 39; but it is the 
honour of Christ that as he despiseth the contempt of the proud, so he accepts 

aises of the humble. ’ ; 

ne Pr nether men praise Christ or no, he will and shall and must be praised, 
ver. 40: “If these should hold their peace,” and not speak the praises of the 
Messiah’s kingdom, “the stones would immediately cry out, rather than that 
Christ should not be praised; which was in effect Spe) Sei say te when upon 
men’s reviling Christ upon the cross, instead of praising him, and his own dis- 
ciples sinking into a profound silence, “the earth did quake, and the rocks 
rent.” Pharisees would silence the praises of Christ; but they cannot gain 
their point; for as God can “out of stones raise up children unto Abraham, 
so he can out of the mouths of those children perfect praise. 


41 And when he was come near, he beheld the 
city, and wept over it, 42 Saying, If thou hadst 
known, even thou, at least in this thy day, the things 
which belong unto thy peace! but now they are hid 
from thine eyes. 43 For the days shall come upon 
thee, that thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee, 
and compass thee round, and keep thee in on every 
side, 44 And shall lay thee even with the ground, 
and thy children within thee; and they shall not 
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leave in thee one stone upon another ; because thou 
knewest not the time of thy visitation. 45 And he 
went into the temple, and began to cast out them 
that sold therein, and them that bought; 46 Saying 
unto them, It is written, My house is the house of 
prayer: but ye have made it a den of thieves. 47] And 
he taught daily in the temple. But the chief priests 
and the scribes and the chief of the people sought to 
destroy him, 48 And could not find what they 
might do: for all the people were very attentive to 
hear him. 


ROMAN MEDALS.—‘JUDHA CAPTA.” 


The great Ambassador from heaven is here making his public entry into 
Jerusalem, not to be respected there, but to be rejected; he knew what a nest 
of vipers he was throwing himself into; and yet see here two instances of his 
love tothat place, and his concern for it. __ . ‘i 2 

First. The tears he shed for the approaching ruin of the city, ver.41; “ when 
he was come near, he beheld the city and wept over it.” Probably it was when 
he was coming down the descent of the hill from the mount of Olives, where 
he had a full view of the city, the large extent of it, and the many stately struc- 
tures in it, and his eye affected his heart, and his heart his eye again. See 
here, 1. What a tender spirit Christ was of ; we never read that he laughed, 
but we often find him in tears. In this very place his father David wept, and 
those that were with him, though he and they were men of war. There are 
cases in which it is no disparagement to the stoutest of men to melt into tears. 
2. That Jesus Christ wept in the midst of his triumphs, wept when all about 
him were rejoicing, to shew how little he was elevated with the applause and 
acclamation of the people. Thus he would teach us to rejoice with trembling, 
and as though we rejoice not. If Providence do not stain the beauty of our 
triumphs, we may ourselves see cause to sully it with our sorrows. 3. That 
he wept over Jerusalem. Note, There are cities to be wept over, and none to 
be more lamented than Jerusalem—that had been the holy city, and the joy of 
the whole earth—if it be degenerated. But why did Christ weep at the sight 
of Jerusalem? was it because yonder is the city in which I must be betrayed 
and bound, scourged and spit upon, condemned and crucified? No, he himself 
gives us the reason of his tears. ity 

Ist. Jerusalem has not improved the day of her opportunities. He wept, 
and said, “If thou hadst known, even thou, at least in this thy day,”—if 
thou wouldst but yet know, while the Gospel is preached to thee, and sal- 
vation offered thee by it,—if thou wouldst at length bethink thyself, and 
understand “‘the things that belong to thy peace,” the making of thy peace 
with God, and the securing of thine own spiritual and eternal welfare; but 
thou dost not know the day of thy visitation, ver. 44. The manner of speak- 
ing is abrupt; “If thou hadst known.” ‘O that thou hadst, so some take 
it; like that, ‘“‘“O that my people had hearkened unto me,” Ps. Ixxxi. 135 
Isa. xlviii. 18. Or, “If thou hadst known,” well; like that of the fig tree 
ch, xiii. 9; how happy had it been for thee. Or, “If thou hadst known, 
thou wouldst have wept for thyself, and I should have no occasion to weep 
for thee, but should have rejoiced rather; but what he saith lays all the 
blame of Jerusalem’s impending ruin upon herself. Note, First. There are 
things that belong to our peace, which we are all concerned to know and 
understand; the way how peace is made, the offers made of peace, the terms 
on which we may have the benefit of peace. The things that belong to our 
peace are those things that relate to our present and future welfare; these 
we must know with application. Secondly. There is a time of visitation, when 
those things which belong to our peace may be known by us, and known to good 
purpose. When we enjoy the means of grace in great plenty, as powerfully 
preached to us, when the Spirit strives with us, and our own consciences are 
startled and awakened, then is the time of visitation, which we are concerned 
toimprove. Thirdly. Those that have long neglected the time of theirvisita- 
tion, if at length, if at last, in this their day, their eyes be opened, and they 
bethink themselves, all will be well yet. ‘Those shall not be refused that 
come into the vineyard at the eleventh hour. Fourthly. It is the amazing folly 
of multitudes that enjoy the means of grace, and it will be of fatal conse- 

uence to them, that they do not improve the day of their opportunities. The 
things of their peace are revealed to them, but are not minded or regarded by 
them: they hide their eyes from them, as if they were not worth taking notice 
of. They are not aware of the accepted time, and the day of salvation, and so 
let it slip, and perish through mere carelessness, None so blind as those that 
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will not see, nor have any the things of their peace more certainly hid from 
their eyes than those that turn their back upon them. Fifthly. The sin and 
folly of those that persist in a contempt of gospel grace is a great grief to 
the Lord Jesus, and should be so to us. He looks with weeping eyes upon 
lost souls, that continue impenitent, and run headlong upon their own ruin; 
he had rather they would turn and live, than go and die, for he is not willing 
any should perish. 

2nd. Jerusalem cannot escape the day of her desolation. The things of her 
peace are now in a manner hid from her eyes; they will be shortly: not but 
that after this the Gospel was preached to them by the apostles, all the house 
of Israel were called to know assuredly that Christ was their peace, Acts ii. 36, 
and multitudes were convinced and converted. But as to the body of the 
nation, and the leading part of it, it was sealed up under unbelief; God had 
given them the spirit of slumber, Jtom. ii. 8. They were so prejudiced and 
enraged against the Gospel, and those few that did embrace it then, that 
nothing less than a miracle of Divine grace (like that which converted Paul) 
would work upon them; and it could not be expected such a miracle should 
be wrought, and so they were justly given up to judicial blindness and hard- 
ness. The peaceful things are not hid from the eyes of particular persons; 
but it is too late to think now of the nation of the Jews, as such, becoming a 
Christian nation, by embracing Christ. And therefore they are marked for 
ruin, which Christ here foresees and foretels, as the certain consequence of 
their rejecting Christ. Note, Neglecting the great salvation often brings tem- 
poral judgments upon a people; it did so upon Jerusalem in less than forty 
years after this, when all that Christ here foretold was exactly fulfilled. First. 
The Romans besieged the city, cast a.trench about it, compassed it round, 
and kept the inhabitants in on every side. Josephus relates that Titus ran 
up a wall in a very short time, which surrounded the city, and cut off all hopes 
of escaping. Secondly. They laid it even with the ground. ‘Titus commanded 
his soldiers to dig up the city, and the whole compass of it was levelled, 
except three towers: see Josephus’ History of the Wars of the Jews, lib. v. 
cap. 27; lib. vii. cap. J. Not only the city, but the citizens, were laid even 
with the ground, “thy children within thee,’ by the cruel slaughters that 
were made of them; and there was scarce one stone left upon another. This 
was for their crucifying Christ, this was because they knew not the day of 
their visitation. Let other cities and nations take warning. 

Secondly. The zeal he shewed for the present purifying of the temple. 
Though it must be destroyed ere long, it doth not therefore follow that no 
care must be taken of it in the mean time. 

1. Christ cleared it of those who profaned it. He went straight to the tem- 
ple, and“ began to cast out the buyers and sellers,” ver. 45; hereby (though he 
was represented as an enemy to the temple, and that was the crime laid to ‘his 
charge before the high priest,) he made it to appear that he had a truer love for 
the temple than they had, who had such a veneration for its Corban, its trea- 
sury, as a sacred thing; for its purity was more its glory than its wealth was. 
Christ gave a reason for his dislodging the temple merchants, -ver. 46. The 
temple is a house of prayer set apart for communion with God. The buyers 
and sellers made it a den of thieves, by the fraudulent bargains they made 
there; which was by no means to be sutfered, for it would be a distraction to 
those who came there to pray. 

2. He put it to the best use that ever it was put to, for he “taught daily in 
the temple,” ver. 47. Note, It is not enough that the corruptions of a church 
be purged out, but the preaching of the Gospel must be encouraged. Now 
when Christ preached in the temple, observe here, 1st. How spiteful the 
church rulers were against him; how industrious to seek an opportunity, or 
pretence rather, to do him a mischief, ver. 47: “The chief priests and seribes 
and the chief of the people,” that is, the great Sanhedrim, that should have 
attended him, and summoned the people too to attend him, they “sought to 
destroy him,” and put him to death. 2nd. How respectful the common people 
were to him: they “were very attentive to hear him;” he spent most of his 
time in the country, and did not then preach in the temple; but when he did, 
the people paid him great respect, attended on his preaching with diligence, and 
let no opportunity slip of hearing him; attended to it with care, and would 
not lose a word. Some read it, ‘all the people as they heard him took his 
part ;’ and so it comes in very properly, as a reason why his enemies “ could 
not find what they might do” against him ; they saw the people ready to fly in 
their faces if they offered him any violence. Till his hour was come, his inter- 
est in the common people protected him; but when his hour was come, the 
chief priests’ influence upon the common people delivered him up. 


CHAPTER XX. 


In this chapter we have, I. Christ’s answer to the chief priests’ question concerning his 
authority, ver. 1—8. II. The parable of the vineyard let out to the unjust and rebel- 
lious husbandmen, ver. 9—19. III. Christ’s answer to the question proposed to him, 
concerning the lawfulness of paying tribute to Caesar, ver. 20—26. 1V. His vindica- 
tion of that great fundamental doctrine of the Jewish and Christian institutes, the 
resurrection of the dead, and the future state, from the foolish cavils of the Sadducees, 
ver. 2738. V. His puzzling the scribes with a question concerning the Messiah’s 
being the son of David, ver. 39—44. WI. The caution he gave his disciples to take 
heed of the scribes, ver. 45—47. All which passages we had before in Matthew and 


Mark, and therefore need not enlarge upon them here, unless on those particulars 
which we had not there. 


ND it came to pass, that on one 
of those days, as he taught 
the people in the temple, and 
preached the gospel, the chief 
priests and the scribes came 
upon Aim with the elders, 2 
) And spake unto him, saying, 
«//(,Tell us, by what authority 

=e doest thou these: things? or 
who is he that gave thee this authority ? 3 And he 
answered and said unto them, I will also ask you 
one thing; andanswer me: 4 The baptism of John, 


oh 
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was it from heaven, or of men? 65 And they rea- 
soned with themselves, saying, If we shall say, From 
heaven ; he will say, Why then believed ye him not? 
6 But and if we say, Of men; all the people will 
stone us: for they be persuaded that John was a 

rophet. 7 And they answered, that they could 
not tell whence zé was. 8 And Jesus said unto them, 
Neither tell I you by what authority I do these 
things. 


In this passage of story nothing is added here to what we had in the other 
evangelists, but only in the first verse, where we are told, 

First. That he was now “teaching the people in the temple, and preaching 
the Gospel.” Note, Christ was a preacher of his own Gospel. He not only 
purchased the salvation for us, but published it to us, which is a great confirm- 
ation of the truth of the Gospel, and gives abundant encouragement to us to 
receive it; for it was a sign the heart of Christ was much upon it to have it 
received. ‘This likewise puts an honour upon the preachers of the Gospel, and 
upon their office and work, how much soever it is despised by a vain world. 
it puts an honour upon the popular preachers of the Gospel. Christ con- 
descended to the capacities of the people in preaching the Gospel, and taught 
them. And observe, when he was preaching the Gospel to the people, he had 
this interruption given him. Note, Satan and his agents do all they can to 
hinder the preaching the Gospel to the people; for nothing weakens the 
interest of Satan’s kingdom more. 

Secondly. That his enemies are here said to “come upon him,” éréctncav: that 
word is used only here, and it intimates, 1. That they thought to surprise him 
with this question; they “came upon him” suddenly, hoping to catch him un- 
provided with an answer, as if this were not a thing he had himself thought of. 
2. That they thought to frighten him with this question. They “came upon 
him” in a body, with violence. But how could he be terrified with the wrath 
of men, when it was in his own power to restrain it, and make it turn to his 
praise? From this story itself we may learn, 

Ist. That it is not to be thought strange, if even that which is evident to a 
demonstration be disputed and called into question as a doubtful thing, by 
those that shall shut their eyes against the light. Christ’s miracles plainly 
shewed by what authority he did these things, and sealed his commission, and 
yet this is that which is here arraigned. 

2nd. Those that question Christ’s authority, if they be but catechised them- 
selves, in the plainest and most evident principles of religion, will have their 
folly made manifest unto all men. Christ answered these priests and scribes 
with a question concerning the baptism of John; a plain question, which the 
meanest of the common people could answer; “was it from heaven, or of 
men?” ‘They all knew it was from heaven; there was nothing in it that had 
an earthly relish or tendency, but it was all heavenly and divine. And this 
question gravelled them, and run them aground, and served to shame them 
before the people. 

3rd. Those that are governed by reputation and secular interest, it is not 
strange if they imprison the plainest truths, and smother and stifle the 
strongest convictions, as these priests and scribes did, who, to save their 
eredit, would not own that John’s baptism was from heaven, and had no other 
reason why they did not say it was of men, but because they feared the people. 
What good can be expected from men of such a spirit ? 

4th. Those that bury the knowledge they have, are justly denied farther 
knowledge. They who knew the baptism of John to be from heaven, and 
would not believe in him, nor own their knowledge, it was just with Christ to 
refuse to give them an account of his authority, ver. 7, 8. 


9 Then began he to speak to the people this 
parable; A certain man planted a vineyard, and let 


VINEYARDS. 


it forth to husbandmen, and went into a far country 

for along time. 10 And at the season he sent a 

servant to the husbandmen, that they should give 

him of the fruit of the vineyard; but the husband- 
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men beat him, and sent him away empty. 11 And 
again he sent another servant: and they beat him 
also, and entreated Aim shamefully, and sent him 
away empty. 12 And again he sent a third: and 
they wounded him also, and cast him out. 13 Then 
said the lord of the vineyard, What shall Ido? I 
will send my beloved son: it may be they will rever- 
ence hum when they see him. 14 But when the hus- 
bandmen saw him, they reasoned among themselves, 
saying, This is the heir: come, let us kill him, that 
the inheritance may be our’s. 15 So they cast him 
out of the vineyard, and killed him. What therefore 
shall the lord of the vineyard do unto them? 16 
He shall come and destroy these: husbandmen, and 
shall give the vineyard to others. And when they 
heard it, they said, God forbid. 17 And he beheld 
them, and said, What is this then that is written, 
The stone which the builders rejected, the same is 
become the head of the corner? 18 Whosoever shall 
fall upon that stone shall be broken; but on whom- 
soever it shall fall, it will grind him to powder. 19 
And the chief priests and the scribes the same hour 
sought to lay hands on him; and they feared the 
people: for they perceived that he had spoken this 
parable against them. 


Christ spoke this parable against those who were resolved not to own his 
authority, though the evidence of it was never so full and convincing ; and 
it comes in very seasonably, to shew, that by questioning his authority, they 
forfeited their own. Their disowning the Lord of their vineyard, was a 
defeasance of their lease of the vineyard, and a giving up all their title. 

First. The parable has nothing added here to what we had before in Matthew 
and Mark. The scope of it is to shew that the Jewish nation, by persecuting 
the prophets, and at length Christ himself, had provoked God to take away 
ote them all their church privileges, and to abandon them toruin. It teach- 
eth us, 

1. That those who enjoy the privileges of the visible church are as tenants 
and farmers, that have a vineyard, to look after, and rents to pay for it. God 
by setting up revealed religion and instituted orders in the world, hath planted 
a vineyard, which he lets out to those people among whom his tabernacle is, 
ver. 9; and they have vineyard work to do, needful and constant work, but 
pleasant and profitable. Whereas man was, for sin, condemned to till the 
ground, they that have a place in the church are restored to that which was 
Adam’s work in innocency, to dress the garden, and to keep it; for the church 
is a paradise, and Christ the tree of lifeinit. They have also vineyard fruits 
to present to the Lord of the vineyard. There are rents to be paid, and ser- 
vices to be done, which, though bearing no proportion to the value of the 
premises, yet must be done, and must be paid. : 

2. That the work of God’s ministers is to call upon those that enjoy the 
privileges of the church to bring forth fruit accordingly. They are God’s 
rent gatherers, to put the husbandmen in mind of their arrears; or rather, to 
put them in mind that they have a landlord, who expects to hear from them, 
and to receive some acknowledgment of their dependence on him, and obliga- 
tions to him, ver. 10. ‘The Old Testament prophets were sent on this errand 
to the Jewish church, to demand from them the duty and obedience they owed 
to God. 

3. 1t has often been the lot of God’s faithful servants to be wretchedly abused 
by his own tenants; they have been beaten and treated shamefully by those 
that resolved to send them empty away. ‘They that are resolved not to do 
their duty to God, cannot bear to be called upon to doit. Some of the best 
men in the world have had the hardest usage from it, for their best services. 

4. God sent his Son into the world to carry on the same work that the pro- 
phets were employed in, to gather the fruits of the vineyard for God; and one 
would have thought he should have been reverenced and received. The pro- 
phets spoke as servants, “ Thus saith the Lord;” but Christ, as a Son, among 
his own, “ Verily I say unto you.” Putting such an honour as this upon them, 
to send him, one would have thought should have won upon them. ; 

5. Those that reject Christ’s ministers would reject Christ himself, if he 
should come to them; for it has been tried, and found that the persecutors and 
murderers of his servants the prophets, were the persecutors and murderers 
of him himself. They said, “This is the heir; come, let us kill him.” When they 
slew the servants, there were other servants sent; but if we can but be the 
death of the Son, there is never another Son to be sent, and then we shall be 
no longer molested with these demands ; we may have a quiet possession of the 
vineyard for ourselves. The scribes and Pharisees promised themselves that, 
if they could but get Christ out of the way, they should for ever ride masters 
in the Jewish church; and therefore they took that bold step, they “cast him 
out of the vineyard and killed him.” eee 

6. The putting of Christ to death filled up the measure of the Jewish iniquity, 
and brought upon them ruin without remedy. No other could be expected but 
that God should “ destroy those wicked husbandmen.” They began in not pay- 
ing their rent, but then preceeded to beat and kill the servants, and at length 
their young master himself. Note, Those that live in the neglect of their duty 
to God, know not what degrees of sin and destruction they are running them- 
selyes into, 
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Secondly. To the application of the parable is added here, which we had not 
before, their deprecation of the doom included in it, ver. 16; when they heard 
it, they said, God forbid ;” ju) yévorto, ‘Let not this be done, so it should be 
read; though they could not but own that for such a sin such a punishment 
was just, and what might be expected, yet they could not bear to hear of it, 
Note, It is an instance of the felly and stupidity of sinners that they proceed 
and persevere in their sinful ways, though at the same time they have a fore- 
sight and dread of the destruction that is at the end of those ways. And see 
what a cheat they put upon themselves, to think to avoid it by a cold “ God 
forbid,” when they do nothing towards the preventing of it; but will this make 
the threatening of none effect? No, they shall know whose word shall stand, 
God’s or theirs. be a 

Now observe what Christ said in answer to this childish deprecation of their 
rnin, 1. “He beheld them.” ‘That is taken notice of only by this evangelist, 
yer. 17. He looked upon them with pity and compassion; grieved to see them 
cheat themselves thus in their own ruin. ‘ He beheld them,” to see if they 
would blush at their own folly, or if he could discern in their countenances 
any show of relenting. 2. He referred them to the Scripture, “ What is this 
then that is written?” How ean you escape the judgment of God, when you 
cannot prevent the exaltation of him whom you despise and reject? The word 
of God hath said it, that “the stone which the builders rejected is become the 
head of the corner.” ‘Che Lord Jesus will be exalted to the Father's right 
hand; he has all judgment and all power committed to him; he is the corner 
stone and top stone of the church; and if so, his enemies can expect no other 
but to be destroyed; for even those that slight him, that stumble at him, and 
are offended in him, they “shall be broken,” it will be their ruin; but those 
that not only reject him, but hate and persecute him, as the Jews did, he will 
fall upon them, and crush them to pieces, “will grind them to perder The 
condemnation of spiteful persecutors will be much sorer than that of careless 
unbelievers. 

Lastly. We are told how the chief priests and scribes were exasperated by 
this parable, ver. 19; “they perceived that he spoke this parable against them,” 
and so he did; a guilty conscience needs no accuser; but they, instead of 
yielding to the convictions of conscience, fell into a rage at him who awakened 
that sleeping lion in their bosoms, and “sought to lay hands on him.” Their 
corruptions rebelled against their convictions, and got the victory; and it was 
not because they had any fear of God or of his wrath before their eyes, but 
only because “they feared the people,” that they did not now fly in his face, 
and take him by the throat. ‘Shey were just ready to make his words good, 
“This is the heir; come, let us kill him. Note, When the hearts of the sons of 
men are fully set in them to do evil, the fairest warnings, both of the sin they 
are about to commit, and of the consequences of it, make no impression upon 
them. Christ tells them, that instead of kissing the Son of God, they would 
kill him: upon which they should have said, ‘* What, is thy servant a dog?” 
But they do in effect say this, ‘And so we will; have at him now.’ And though 
they deprecate the punishment of the sin, in the next breath they are project- 
ing the commission of it. 


20 And they watched him, and sent forth spies, 
which should feign themselves just men, that they 
might take hold of his words, that so they might 
deliver him unto the power and authority of the 
governor. 21 And they asked him, saying, Master, 
we know that thou sayest and teachest rightly, 
neither acceptest thou the person of any, but teach- 
est the way of God truly: 22 Is it lawful for us to 
give tribute unto Cesar, or no? 23 But he per- 
ceived their craftiness, and said unto them, Why 
tempt ye me? 24 Shew me a penny. Whose 
image and superscription hath it? They answered 
and said, Ceesar’s. 25 And he said unto them, 
Render therefore unto Cesar the things which be 
Cresar’s, and unto God the things which be God’s. 
26 And they could not take hold of his words before 
the people: and they marvelled at his answer, and 
held their peace. 


We have here Christ’s evading a snare which his enemies laid for him, by 
proposing a question to him about tribute. We had this passage before, both 
in Matthew and Mark. Here is, 

First. The mischief designed him ; and that is more fully related here than 
before. The plot was to “deliver him unto the power and authority of the 
governor,” ver.20. ‘They could not themselves put him to death by course of 
Jaw, nor otherwise than by a popular tumult, which they could not depend 
upon; and since they cannot be his judges, they will willingly condescend to 
be his prosecutors and accusers, and will themselves inform against him. They 
hoped to gain their point, if they could but incense the governor against him. 
Note, It has been the common artifice of persecuting church rulers to make the 
secular powers the tools of their malice, and oblige the kings of the earth to 
do their drudgery, who, if they had not been instigated, would have let their 
neighbours live quietly by them, as Pilate did Christ, till the chief priests and 
the scribes presented Christ to him. But thus Christ’s word must be fulfilled 
by seid cursed polities, that he should be “delivered into the hands of the 

entiles. 

Secondly. The abl they employed. Matthew and Mark told us they were 
disciples of the Pharisees, with some Herodians; here it is added, that they 
were “spies, which should feign themselves just men.” Note, It is no new 
thing for ill men to feign themselves just men, and to cover the most wicked 
chee! giles most specious and plausible pretences. The devil can transform 

iimself into an angel of light, and a Pharisee appear in the garb and speak 
the language of a disciple of Christ. A spy must go in disguise. ‘These spies 


must take on them to have a value for Christ's judgment, and to depend upon | 


it as an oracle, and therefore must desire his adyice in a case of conscience. 
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| Note, Ministers are concerned to stand upon their guard against some that 
| feign themselves to be just men, and to be wise as serpents when they are in 
the midst of a generation of vipers and scorpions. 

Thirdly. The question they proposed, with which they hoped to ensnare hin. 
1. Their preface is very courtly, “Master, we know that thou sayest and 
teachest rightly,” ver. 21. Thus they thought to flatter him into an incau- 
| telous freedom and openness with them, and so to gain their point. They that 
are proud, and love to be commended, will be brought to do any thing for 


| those that will but flatter them, and speak them fair; but they were much 


|mistaken who thought thus to impose upon the humble Jesus. He was not 
| pleased with the testimony of such hypocrites, nor thought himself honoured 
| by it. Itistrne that he accepts not the person of any, but it is as true, that 
| he knows the hearts of all, and knew theirs, and the seven abominations that 
were there, though they spake fair. It was certain that he taught the way of 
God truly; but he knew that they were unworthy to be taught by him, who 
| came to take hold of his words, not to be taken hold of by them. 2. Their case 
| is very nice; “Is it lawful for us” (that is added here in Zwke) “to give tribute 
| to Cesar?” for us Jews; us, the freeborn seed of Abraham; us, that pay the 
Lorda’s tribute; may we give tribute to Cesar? Their pride and covetousness 
| made them loath to pay taxes, and then they would have it a question whether 
/it was lawful or no. Now, if Christ should say it was lawful, the people 
' would take it ill, who expected that he who set up to be the Messiah should 
| in the first place free them from the Roman yoke, and stand by them in denying 
tribute to Cesar; but if he should say it was not lawful, as they expected he 
would, (for if he had not been of that mind, they thought he could not have 
| been so much the darling of the people as he was,) then they should have some- 
thing to accuse him of to the governor, which was what they wanted. 

Fourthly. His evading of the snare which they laid for him: “He per- 
| ceived their craftiness,” ver. 23. Note, hose that are most crafty in their 
' designs against Christ and his Gospel, cannot, with all their art, conceal them 
| from his cognizance. He can see through the most political disguises, and so 
| break through the most dangerous snare; for “surely in vain is the net spread 
| in the sight of any bird.” He did not give them a direct answer, but reproved 
| them for offering to impose upon him, “ Why tempt ye me?” and ealled for 
a piece of money, current money with the merchants; “Shew mea penny ;” 
and asked them whose money it was; whose stamp it bore; who coined it? 
They own it is Cesar’s money. Why then, saith Christ, you should first have 
asked whether it was lawful to pay and receive Cxesar’s money among your- 
selves, and to admit that to be the instrument of your commerce; but you, 
having granted that by a common consent, you are concluded by your own aet, 
and no doubt you ought to give tribute to him who furnished you with this 
convenience for your trade, protects you in it, and lends you the sanction of his 
authority for the value of your money; you must therefore “render to Cesai 
the things that are Cesar’s.” In civil things you ought to submit to the eivil 
powers; and so. if Caesar protects you in your civil rights, by laws and the 
administration of justice, you ought to pay him tribute; but in sacred things, 
God only is your King; you are not bound to be of Ceesar’s religion; you must 
“render to God the things that are God’s,” must worship and adore him only, 
and not any golden image that Cesar sets up; and we must worship and adore 
him in such a way as he has appointed, and not according to the inventions 
ie Cesar. It is God only that has authority to say, “My son, give me thy 
leart.” 

Fifthly. The confusion they were hereby put into, ver. 26. 1. The snare is 
broke; ‘they could not take hold of his words before the people.” They could 
not fasten upon any thing wherewith to incense either the governor or the 
people against him. 2. Christ is honoured; even the wrath of man is made to 
praise him. “ They,marvelled at his answer,” it was so discreet and unexcep- 
tionable, and such an evidence of that wisdom and sincerity which make ihe 
face to shine. 3. Their mouths are stopped; they “held their peace:” they 
had nothing to object; and durst ask him nothing else, lest he should shame 
and expose them. 


27 Then came to Aim certain of the Sadducees, 
which deny that there is any resurrection ; and they 
asked him, 28 Saying, Master, Moses wrote unto 
us, If any man’s brother die, having a wife, and he 
die without children, that his brother should take 
his wife, and raise up seed unto his brother. 29 
There were therefore seven brethren: and the first 
took a wife, and died without children. 380 And 
the second took her to wife, and he died childless. 
$1 And the third took her; and in like manner the 
seven also: and they left no children, and died. 32 
Last of all the woman died also. 383 Therefore in 
the resurrection whose wife of them is she? for seven 
had her to wife. 34 And Jesus answering said unto 
them, The children of this world marry, and are 
given in marriage: 35 But they which shall be 
accounted worthy to obtain that world, and the re- 


|| surrection from the dead, neither marry, nor are given 


in marriage: 386 Neither can they die any more: 
for they are equal unto the angels; and are the 
children of God, being the children of the resurrec- 
tion. 37 Now that the dead are raised, even Moses 
shewed at the bush, when he calleth the Lord the 


God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God 
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of Jacob, 388 For he is not a God of the dead, but 
of the living: for all live unto him. 


This discourse with the Sadducees we had before, just as it is here, only that 
the description Christ gives of the future state is somewhat more full and large 
here. Observe here, 

First. That in every age there have been men of corrupt minds, that have 
endeavoured to subvert the fundamental principles of revealed religion. As 
there are deists now, who call themselves free-thinkers, but are really false- 
thinkers, so there were Sadducees in our Sayiour’s time, that bantered the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, and the life of the world to come, 
though they were plainly revealed in the Old Testament, and were articles of 
the Jewish faith. The Sadducees ‘deny that there is any resurrection,” any 
‘future state ;’ so dvacrtacis may signify; not only no return of the body to life, 
but no continuance of the soul in life; no world of spirits, no state of recom- 
pence and retribution for what was done in the body. Take away this, and all 
religion falls to the ground. 

Secondly. It is common for those that design to undermine any truth of God 
to perplex it, and load it with difficulties; so those Sadducees here did; when 
they would weaken people’s faith in the doctrine of the resurrection, they put 
a question upon the supposition of it, which they thought could not be answered 
either way to satisfaction. The case, perhaps, was matter of fact, however it 
might be so, of a woman that had seven husbands: now in the resurrection 
whose wife shall she be? Whereas it was not at all material whose she 
was, for when death puts an end to that relation, it is not to be resumed 


again. 

Thirdly. There 1s a great deal of difference between the state of the children 
of men on earth and that of the children of God in heaven; a vast unlikeness 
between “this world” and “that world;” and we wrong ourselves, and wrong 
the truth of Christ, when we form our notions of that world of spirits by our 
present enjoyments in this world of sense. 

1. The children of men in this world “marry, and are given in marriage,” 
viol Tou atwvog TouTov, ‘the children of this age,’ this generation, both good and 
bad, marry themselves, and give their children in marriage. Much of our 
business in this world is to raise and build up families, and to provide for them; 
much of our pleasure in this world is in our relations, our wives and children; 
nature inclines to it. Marriage is instituted for the comfort of human life here 
in this state, where we carry bodies about with us. It is likewise a remedy 
against fornication, that natural desires might not become brutal, but be under 
direction and control. ‘The children of this world” are dying and going oft 
the stage, and therefore they marry, and give their children in marriage, that 
they may furnish the world of mankind with needful recruits, that as one gene- 
ration passeth away, another may come; and that they may have some of their 
offspring to leave the fruit of their labours to, especially that the chosen of 
God in future ages may be introduced, for it is a godly seed that is sought by 
cb ake Mail. ii. 15; a seed to serve the Lord, that shall be a generation to 

im. 

2. The world to come is quite another thing; it is called “that world,” by 
way of emphasis and eminency. Note, There are more worlds than one: a 
present miserable world, and a future invisible world; and it is the concern of 
every one of us to compare worlds, “this world” and “that world,” and _give 
es preference in our thoughts and cares to that which deserves it. Now 
observe, 

Ist. Who shall be the inhabitants of that world; they that shall be accounted 
worthy to obtain it, that is, that are interested in Christ’s merit, who purchased 
it for us, and have a holy meetness for it wrought in them by the Spirit, whose 
business it is to prepare us for it. They have not a legal worthiness, upon the 
account of any thing in them, or done by them, but an evangelical worthiness, 
upon the account of the inestimable price which Christ paid for ‘‘ the redemp- 
tion of the purchased possession.” It is a worthiness imputed, by which we 
are glorified, as well as righteousness imputed, by which we are justified; 
katatiwlévres, they are ‘made agreeable to that world. The disagreeableness 
that there is in the corrupt nature, is taken away, and the dispositions of the 
soul are, by the grace of God, conformed to that state; they are by grace made 
and “counted worthy to obtain that world.” It intimates some difficulty in 
reaching after it, and danger of coming short: we must so run as that we may 
obtain. hey shall obtain “the resurrection from the dead,” that is, the 
blessed resurrection; for that of condemnation, as Christ calls it, Jno. v. 29, 
is rather a resurrection to death,—a second death, an eternal death,—than 
from death. 

2nd. What shall be the happy state of the inhabitants of that world, we can- 
not conceive or express it, 1 Cor. ii. 9. See what Christ here saith of it: 

First. They “neither marry, nor are given in marriage.” Those that are 
entered into the joy of their Lord are entirely taken up with that, and need not 
the joy of the bridegroom in his bride. The love in that world of love is all 
seraphic, and such as eclipseth and loseth the purest and most pleasing loves 
we entertain ourselves with in this world of sense; where the body itself shall 
be a spiritual body, the delights of sense are all yanished; and where there 
is a perfection of holiness there is no occasion for marriage as a preservative 
from sin; into that new Jerusalem there enters nothing that defiles. 

Secondly. They cannot “ die any more;” and this comes in as a reason why 
they do not marry. .In this dying world there must be marriage, in order to 
the filling up of the vacancies made by death; but where there are no burials, 
there needs no weddings. This crowns the comfort of that world, that there 
is no more death there, which sullies all the beauty and damps all the comfort 
of this world. Here death reigns, but thence it is for ever excluded. 

Thirdly. “ They are equal unto the angels.” In the other evangelists it was 
said they are “as the angels,” as ayyéAor, but here they are said to be “ equal to 
the angels,” iadyyedor, * angels’ peers ;’ Bice haye a glory and bliss no way infe- 
rior to that of the holy angels. They shall see the same sight, be employed in 
the same work, and share in the same joys with the holy angels. Saints, when 
they come to heaven, shall be naturalized; and though by nature strangers, 
yet, having obtained this freedom with a great sum, which Christ paid for 
them, they have in all respects equal privileges with them that were freeborn, 
the angels that are the natives and aborigines of that country. ‘They shall be 
companions with the angels, and converse with those blessed spirits that love 
them dearly, and to an innumerable company of whom they are now come in 
faith, hope, and love. : » 

Fourthly. They “are the children of God,” and so they are as the angels, 
who are called the sons of God. In the inheritance of sons, the adoption of 
sons will be completed. Hence believers are said to wait for the adoption, 
even the redemption of the body, Rom. viii. 23 z for till the body is redeemed 
from the grave, the adoption is not completed. “ Now are we the sons of God,” 
1 Jno. iii. 2. We have the nature and disposition of sons, but that will not be 
perfected till we come to heaven. Be ee ' 

Fifthly. They are “the children of the resurrection,” that is, they are made 
capable of the employments and enjoyments of the future state; they are born 
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to that world, belong to that family, had their education for it here, and shall 

there have their inheritance in it. They ‘tare the children of God, being the 

children of the resurrection.” Note, God owns those only for his children 

that are the children of the resurrection, that are born from above, are allied 

2 Re ee of spirits, and prepared for that world, who are the children of 
sat family. 

Fourthly. It is an undoubted truth that there is another life after this, and 
there were eminent discoveries made of this truth in the early ages of the 
church, ver. 37,38. ‘‘ Moses shewed” this, as it was shewn to Moses, “at the 
bush,” and he hath shewn it to us, “ when he ealleth the Lord,” as the Lord 
calleth himself, “the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob.” Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were then dead as to our world; they 
were departed out of it many years before, and their bodies were turned into 
dust in the cave of Macpelah: how then could God say, not ‘I was,’ but, “I 
am the God of Abraham?” Itis absurd that the living God and fountain of 
life should continue related to them as their God, if there were no more of 
them in being but what lay in that cave, undistinguished from common dust 3 
we must therefore conclude that they were then in being in another world, 
“for God is not the God of the dead, but of the living.” Luke here adds, “ for 
all live unto him;” that is, all that, like them, are true believers; though they 
are dead, yet they do live; their souls, which return to God that gave them, 
Eccl. xii.7, live to him as the Father of spirits ; and their bodies shall live again, 
at the end of time, by the power of God, for he calleth things that are not as 
though they were, because he is the God that quickens the dead, Rom. iv. 17. 
But there is more in it yet; when God called himself the God of these patri- 
archs, he meant that he was their felicity and portion, a God all-sufficient to 
them, Gen. xvii. 1; their exceeding great reward, Gen. xv.1. Now it is plain, 
by their story, that he never did that for them in this world which would answer 
the true intent and full extent of that great undertaking, and therefore there 
must be another life after this,in which he will do that for them that will amount 
to a discharge in full of that promise, that he would be to them a God; which 
he is well able to do, for all live to him, and he has wherewithal to make every 
soul happy that lives to him; enough for all, enough for each. 


39 Then certain of the scribes answering said, 
Master, thou hast well said. 40 And after that they 
durst not ask him any question at all. 41 And he 
said unto them, How say they that Christ is David’s 
son? 42 And David himself saith in the book of 
Psalms, The Lorp said unto my Lord, Sit thou on 
my right hand, 43 Till I make thine enemies th 
footstool. 44 David therefore calleth him Lord, 
how is he then his son? 45 Then in the audience 
of all the people he said unto his disciples, 46 Be- 
ware of the scribes, which desire to walk in long 
robes, and love greetings in the markets, and the 
highest seats in the synagogues, and the chief rooms 
at feasts; 47 Which devour widows’ houses, and for 
a shew make long prayers: the same shall receive 


greater damnation. 


The scribes were students in the law, and expositors of it to the people; 
men in reputation for wisdom and honour; the generality of them were 
enemies to Christ and his Gospel. Now here we haye some of them attend- 
ing him, and four things we have in these verses concerning them, which we 
had before. 

First. We have them here commending the reply which Christ made to the 
Sadducees concerning the resurrection; ver. 39, ‘* Certain of the scribes said, 
Master, thou hast well said.” Christ had the testimony of his adversaries 
that he said well, and therefore the scribes were his enemies, because he 
would not conform to the traditions of the elders; but yet, when he vindicated 
the fundamental practices of religion, and appeared in defence of them, even 
the scribes commended his performance, and owned he said well. Many that 
call themselves Christians come short even of that spirit. ‘ . 

Secondly. We have them here struck with an awe of Christ, and of his 
wisdom and authority; ver. 40, “they durst not ask him any question at all,” 
because they saw that he was too hard for all that contended with him. His 
own disciples, though weak, yet being willing to receive his doctrine, durst 
ask him any question; but the Sadducees, who contradicted and cayilled 
at his doctrine, durst ask him none. : 

Thirdly. We have them here puzzled and run aground with a question con- 
cerning the Messiah, ver. 41. It was plain by many scriptures that Christ was 
to be the son of Dayid; even the blind man knew that, ch. xviii. 39; and yet it 
was plain that David called the Messiah his Lord, ver. 42, 43, his owner, and 
ruler, and benefactor: “the Lord said to my Lord,” God said it to the Mes- 
siah, Ps. cx. 1. Now if he be his son, why doth he call him his Lord? if he 
be his Lord, why doth he call him his son? ‘This he left them to consider of, 
but they could not reconcile this seeming contradiction; thanks be to God we 
ean; that Christ, as God, was David’s Lord; but Christ, as man, was David’s 
son: he was both the root and the offspring of David, Rev. xxii. 16. By his 
human nature he was the offspring of David, a branch of his family; by his 
Divine nature he was the root of David, from whom he had his being and life, 
and all the supplies of grace. , : ; 

Fourthly. We have them here described in their black characters, and a 
public caution given to the disciples to take heed of them, ver. 45—47, This 
we had just as it is here, Mar. xii. 38, and more largely, Mat. xxiii. Christ 
bade his disciples beware of the scribes; that is, 1. Take heed of being drawn 
into sin by them, of learning their way, and going into their measures: beware 
of such a spirit as they are governed by. e not you such in the Christian 
church as they are in the Jewish church. 2. Take heed of being brought into 
trouble by them; in the same sense that he had said, Mat. x. 17,‘ Beware of 
men, for they will deliver you up to the councils;” beware of the scribes, for 
they do so. Beware of them, for, 

1. They are proud and haughty; they desire to walk about the streets in 
long robes, as those that are above business, (for men of business went with 
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their loins girt up,) and as those that take state and take place; cedant arma 
og@,— let arms yield to the gown.’ They loved in their hearts to have people 
make their honours to them in the markets, that many might see what ror ett 
was paid them; and were very proud of the precedency that was given them 
in all places of concourse; “they loved the highest seats in the synagogues 
and the chief rooms at feasts;” and when they were placed in them, looke 

upon themselves with great conceit, and upon all about them with great 
contempt. “I sit as a queen.” 3 ; — 

2. They are coyetous and oppressive, and make their religion a cloak and 
cover for it. They “ devour widows’ houses ;” get their estates into their hands, 
and then, by some trick or other, make them their own; or, they live upon 
them, and eat up what they have. And widows are an easy prey to them, 
because they are apt to be deluded by their specious pretences; “for a show 
they make long prayers,” perhaps long prayers with the widows when they 
are in sorrow, as if they had not only a piteous but a pious concern for them, 
and thus endeavour to ingratiate themselves with them, and get their money 
and effects into their hands. Such deyout men surely may be trusted with 
untold gold; but they will give such an account of it as they think fit. 

Christ reads them their doom in a few words: ‘ These shall receive a more 
abundant judgment,’ a double damnation; botb for their abuse of the poor 
widows, whose houses they devoured, and for their abuse of religion, and par- 
ticularly of preset, which they had made use of as a pretence for the mpre 
plausible and effectual carrying on of their worldly and wicked projects ;-for 
dissembled piety is double iniquity. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


In this chapter we have, I. The notice Christ took, and the approbation he gave, of 
a poor widow that cast two mites into the treasury, ver. 1—4. IJ. A prediction of 
future events, in answer to his disciples’ inquiries concerning them, ver.5—/7. 1. Of what 
should happen between that and the destruction of Jerusalem; false Christs arising, 
bloody wars and persecutions of Christ’s followers, ver. 8—19. 2. Of that destruction 
itself, ver. 20—24. 3. Of the second coming of Jesus Christ to judge the world, under 
the type and figure of that, ver 25—33. III. A practical application of this, by way of 


caution and counsel, ver. 34—36; and an account of Christ’s preaching, and the people’s 
attendance on it, ver. 37, 38. 


| ND he looked up, and saw 
the rich men casting their 
gifts into the treasury. 2 
And he saw also a certain 
poor widow casting in thither 
two mites. 3 And he said, 
Of a truth I say unto you, 
that this poor widow hath 
cast in more than they all: 
4 Vor all these have of their abundance cast in unto 
the offermgs of God: but she of her penury hath 
cast in all the living that she had. 
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MITES, OR HALF FARTHINGS. 


This short passage of story we had before in Mark. It is thus recorded twice, 
to teach us, 

J. That charity to the poor is a main matter in religion; our Lord Jesus 
took all oceasions to commend it and recommend it. He bad just mentioned 
the barbarity of the scribes, that devoured poor widows, ch. xx.; and perhaps 
this is designed as an aggravation of it, that the poor widows were the best 
benefactors to the public funds, which the scribes had the disposal of. 

Il. That Jesus Christ has his eye upon us, to observe what we give to the 
poor, and what we contribute to works of piety and charity. Christ, though 
intent upon his preaching, looked up to see what gifts were cast into the trea- 
sury, ver. 1. He observes whether we give largely and liberally, in proportion 
to what we have, or whether we be sneaking and paltry in it; nay, his eye 
goes farther, he observes whether we give charitably, and with a willing mind, 
or grudgingly, and with reluctance. This should make us afraid of coming 
short of our duty in this matter; men may be deceived with excuses which 
Christ knows to be frivolous; and this should encourage us to be abundant in 
it, without desiring that men should know it; it is enough that Christ doth; 
he seeth in secret, and will reward openly. 

LIT; That Christ observes and accepts the charity of the poor in a particular 
manner. ‘Those that have nothing to give, may yet do a great deal in charity 
by ministering to the poor, and helping them, and begging for them, that cannot 
help themselves, or beg for themselves: but here was one that was herself poor, 
and yet gave what litt e she had to the treasury. It was but two mites, which 
make a farthing; but Christ magnified it as a piece of charity exceeding all the 
rest, “she has cast in more than they all.” Christ doth not blame her for 
indiscretion, in giving what she wanted herself, nor for vanity in giving among 
the rich to the treasury; but commended her liberality, and her willingness to 
part with what little she had for the glory of God; which proceeded from a 
belief of, and a dependence upon, God’s providence, to take care of her: 
Jehovah-jireh,—‘ the Lord will provide.” 
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IV. That whatever may be called the offerings of God, we ought to have a 
respect for; and to our power, yea,and beyond our power, to contribute cheer- 
fully to: These have “cast in unto _the offerings of God.” What is given to 
the support of the ministry of the Gospel, to the spreading and propagating 
of religion, the education of youth, the release of prisoners, the relief of widows 
and strangers, and the maintenance of poor families, is given to the offerings 
of God, and it shall be so accepted and recompensed. 


5 And as some spake of the temple, how it was 
adorned with goodly stones and gifts, he said, 6 
As for these things which ye behold, the days will 
come, in the which there shall not be left one stone 
upon another, that shall not be thrown down. 7 
And they asked him, saying, Master, but when shall 
these things be? and what sign will there be when 
these things shall come to pass? 8 And he said, 
Take heed that ye be not deceived: for many shall 
come in my name, saying, [ am Christ; and the 
time draweth near: go ye not therefore after them. 
9 But when ye shall hear of wars and commotions, 
be not terrified: for these things must first come to 
pass; but the end zs not by and by. 10 Then said 
he unto them, Nation shall rise against nation, and 
kingdom against kingdom: 11 And great earth- 
quakes shall be in divers places, and famines, and 
_pestilences ; and fearful sights and great signs shall 
there be from heaven. 12 But before all these, they 
shall lay their hands on you, and persecute you, de- 
livering yeu up to the synagogues, and into prisons, 
being brought before kings and rulers for my name’s 
sake. 13 And it shall turn to you for a testimony. 
14 Settle zt therefore in your hearts, not to meditate 
before what ye shall answer: 15 For I will give 
you a mouth and wisdom, which all your adversaries 
shall not be able to gainsay nor resist. 16 And ye 
shall be betrayed both by parents, and brethren, and 
kinsfolks, and friends ; and some of you shall the 
cause to be put to death. 17 And ye shall be hated 
of all men for my name’s sake. 18 But there shall 
not an hair of your head perish. 19 In your patience 
possess ye your souls. 


| See here, I. With what admiration some spake of the external pomp and 
magnificence of the temple ; and they were some of Christ’s own disciples too ; 
and they took notice of it to him, “ how it was adorned with goodly stones and 
gifts,” ver. 5. The outside was built up with goodly stones, and within it 
was beautified and enriched with the presents that were offered up for that 
purpose, and were hung up in it. They thought their Master should be as much 
affected with those things as they were, and should as much i the 
destruction of them as they did. When we speak of the temple, it should be 
of the presence of God in it, and of the ordinances of God administered in it, 
and the communion which his people there have with him. It is a poor thing 
when we speak of the church, to let our discourse dwell upon its pomps and 
revenues, and the dignities and powers of its officers and rulers; for “the 
ide daughter is all glorious within.” 

If. With what contempt Christ spoke of them, and with what assurance of 
their being all made desolate very shortly, ver. 6: “‘ As for those things which 
you behold,” those dear things which youareso much in love with, “ behold the 
days will come,” and some now living may live to see them, “ in the which there 
shall not be left one stone upon another.” This building, which seems so 
beautiful that one would think none could for pity pull it down, and which seems 
so strong that one would think none should be able to pull it down, yet shall be 
utterly ruined; and this shall be done as soon as ever the spiritual temple 
of the gospel church (the substance of that shadow) begins to flourish in the 
world. Did we by faith foresee the blasting and withering of all external 
glory, we should not set our hearts upon it, as those do that cannot see, or will 
not look, so far before them. 

IIL. With what curiosity those about him inquire concerning the time when 
this great desolation should be; ver. 7, “‘ Master, when shall these things be?” 
It is natural to us to covet to know future things, and the time of them, which 
it is not for us to know, when we are more concerned to ask what is our duty 
in the prospect of these things, and how we may prepare for them: this it is 
for us to know. They inquire “ what sign there shall be when these things 
shall come to pass.” ‘They ask not for a present sign to confirm the prediction 
itself, and to induce them to believe it; Christ’s word was enough for that; 
but what the future signs will be of the epee gia accomplishment of the 
prediction, by which they may be put in mind of it. These signs of the times 
Christ had taught them to observe. 
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IV. With what clearness and fulness Christ answers their inquiries, as far 
as was necessary to direct them in their duty; for all knowledge is desirable 
as far as it is in order to practice. 

First. ‘They must expect to hear of false Christs, and false prophets, appear- 
ing, and false prophecies given out; ver. 8, “many shall come inmy name.” He 
doth not mean in the name of Jesus, though there were some deceivers who 
pretended commissions from him, as Acts xix. 13; but usurping the title and 
character of the Messiah. Many pretended to be the deliverers of the Jewish 
church and nation from the Romans, and to fix the time when the deliverance 
should be wrought; by which multitudes were drawn into a snare, to their 
ruin. They shall say, dr éye eiuc,—* that I am he,’ or, ‘I am;” as if they would 
assume that incommunicable name of God by which he made himself known 
when he came to deliver Israel out of Egypt, “ 1am;” and to encourage people 
to follow them, they added, ‘the time draws near when the kingdom shall be 
restored to Israel; and if they will follow me they shall share in it.’ 

Now as to this he gives them a needful caution: 1. “Take heed that ye be 
not deceived:” Do not you imagine that I shall myself come again in external 
glory to take possession of the throne of kingdoms; no, you must not expect 
any such thing, for my kingdom is not of this world. hen they asked solicit- 
ously and eagerly, “ Master, when shall these things be?” the first word Christ 
said was, “ ‘lake heed that ye be not deceived.” ‘Note, Those that are most 
inquisitive in the things of God, (though it is very good to be so,) yet are in 
most danger of being imposed upon, and have most need to be upon their guard. 
2. “Go ye not after them:” You know the Messiah is come, and you are not 
to look for any other; and therefore do not so much as hearken after them, 
nor have any thing todo with them. If we are sure that Jesus is the Christ 
and his doctrine is the Gospel of God, we must be deaf to all intimations of 
another Christ, and another gospel. 

Secondly. They must expect to hear of great commotions in the nations, and 
many terrible judgments inflicted upon the Jews and their neighbours. 1. 
There shall be bloody wars; ver. 10, “ Nation shall rise against nation ;” one 

art of the Jewish nation against another; or rather, the whole against the 

omans. Encouraged by the false Christs, they shall wickedly endeavour to 
throw off the Roman yoke, by taking up arms against the Roman powers. 
When they had rejected the liberty with which Christ would have made them 
free, they were left to themselves, to grasp at their civil liberty in ways that 
were sinful, and therefore could not be successful. 2. There shall be earth- 
quakes, great earthquakes, in divers places, which shall not only frighten 
Reontes but destroy towns and houses, and bury many in the ruins of them. 3. 

here shall be famines and pestilences; the common effects of war, which 
destroy the fruits of the earth; and by exposing men to ill weather, and 
reducing them to ill diet, occasions infectious diseases. God has various ways 
of punishing a provoking people. The four sorts of judgments which the Old 
Testament prophets so often speak of, are threatened by the New Testament 
prophets too; for though spiritual judgments are more commonly inflicted 
in gospel times, yet God makes use of temporal judgments also. 4. There 
shall be fearful sights, and great signs from heaven; uncommon appearances 
in the clouds, comets and blazing stars, which frighten the ordinary sort 
of beholders, and have always been looked upon as ominous, and portending 
something bad. , 

Now as to these, the caution he gives them is, “Be not terrified:” others 
will be frightened at them, be not you frightened, ver. 9. As to the fearful 
sights, let not them be fearful to you, who look above the visible heavens to 
the throne of God’s government in the highest heavens: ‘ Be not dismayed at 
the signs of heaven, for the heathen are dismayed at them,” Jer. x. 2. And as 
to the famines and pestilences, you fall into the hands of God, who has pro- 
mised to those who are his, that “in the days of famine they shall be satisfied,” 
and that he will keep them from the noisome pestilence. Trust therefore in 
him, and be not afraid; nay, when you hear of wars, when without are fight- 
ings, and within are fears, yet then be not you terrified. You know the worst 
that any of these judgments can do you, and therefore be not afraid of them. 
For, lst. It is your interest to make the best of that which is, for all your 
fears cannot alter it; “ these things must first come to pass,” there is no remedy. 
It will be your wisdom to make yourselves easy, by accommodating yourselves 
to them. 2nd. There is worse behind. Flatter not yourselves with a fancy 
that you will soon see an end of these troubles; no, not so soon as you 
think of; “the end is not by and by,” not suddenly. Be not terrified; for if 
you begin so quickly to be discouraged, how will you bear up under what is 
yet before you : 

Thirdly. They must expect to be themselves for signs and wonders in Israel; 
their being persecuted would be a prognostic of the destruction of the city and 
temple, which he had now foretold; nay, this should be the first sign of their 
ruin coming; “before all these they shall lay their hands on you:” the judg- 
ment shall begin at the house of God; you must smart first, for warning to 
them; that, if they have any consideration, they may consider, “if this be done 
to the green tree, what shall be done to the dry?” see 1 Pet. iv. 17, 18. But that 
is not all: this must be considered not only as the suffering of the persecuted, 
but as the sin of the persecutors; before God’s judgments are brought upon 
them, they shall fill up the measure of their iniquity, by laying their hands on 
you. Note, The ruin of a people is always introduced by their sin; and nothing 
introduces a surer and sorer ruin than the sin of persecution. This isasign 
that God’s wrath is coming upon a people to the uttermost, when their wrath 
against the servants of God comes to the uttermost. Now as to this, 

1. Christ tells them what hard things they should suffer for his name’s 
sake; much to the same purpose with what he had told them when he first 
called them to follow him, Mat.x.; they should know the wages of it, that 
they might sit down and count the cost. St. Paul, who was the greatest 
labourer and sufferer of them all, not being now among them, was told by 
himself what ‘‘great things he should suffer for Christ’s name’s sake,” 
Acts ix. 16; so necessary is it that all that will live godly in Christ Jesus 
should count upon persecution. The Christians haying themselves been 
originally Jews, and still retaining an equal veneration with them for the Old 
Testament, and all the essentials of their religion, and differing only in cere- 
mony, might expect fair quarter with them: but Christ bids them not expect it ; 
no, they shall be the most forward to persecute you. Ist. They shall use their 
own chureh power against you; “they shall deliver you up to the synagogues,” 
to be scourged there, and stigmatized with their anathemas. 2nd. They shall 
incense the magistrates against you; they shall “deliver you into prisons,” 
that you may be “brought before kings and rulers for my name’s sake,” and 
be punished by them. 3rd. Your own relations will betray you, ver. 16, “ your 
parents, brethren, and kinsfolks, and friends;” so that you will not know 
whom to put confidence in, nor where to be safe. 4th. Your religion will 
be made a capital crime, and you will be called to resist unto blood; “some. of 

ou shall they cause to be put to death:” so far must you be from expectin 
yenaur and wealth, that you must expect nothing but death in its most frightfu 
shapes, death in all its dreadful pomp. Nay, 5th. “You shall be hated of all 
men for my name’s sake.” ‘This is worse than death itself; and was fulfilled 
when the apostles were not “only appointed to death,” but made a spectacle 
to the world,” and counted as the ‘ oa of the world,” and the © off-scouring 
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of all things,” which every body loathes, 1 Cor. iv. 9,13. They w 
all men, that is, of all ill men, who could not bear the HGRE of tk Gee, 
because it discovered their evil deeds; and therefore hate those who brought 
in that light, flew in their faces, and would have pulled them to pieces. The 
wicked world, that hated to be reformed, hated Christ the great reformer 
and all that were his, for his sake, The rulers of the Jewish church, knowing 
very well that if the Gospel obtained among the Jews, their usurped, abused 
Biied poesia Pear aeataed Blt teste forces against it, put it into an ill name 
i rejudices a : P 
professors hepa ea ee ynaes against it, and so made the preachers and 
- He encourageth them to bear up under their trials i i 

pols Beat anaing the Prpontsicn they would meet mii eae ke 

Ast. will bring glory to himself and them out of thei i . 
“jt shall turn to you for a testimony.” Your being set up tetie ae el 
publicly persecuted, will make you and your doctrine and miracles the more 
taken notice of and inquired into; your “being brought before kings and 
rulers” will give you an opportunity of preaching the Gospel to ther we 
otherwise would never have come within hearing of it; your aadbarh tee eit 
severe things, and being so hated by the worst of men, of the most vicious 
lives, will bea testimony that you are good, else you would not have such ill 
men your enemies ; your courage, and cheerfulness, and constancy under your 
enters willbe a eeeaeny aor en that you believe what you preach, and 

you are supporte a Divine power iri 

rests upon You y p , and the Spirit of God and glory 

2nd. God will stand by you, and own you, and assist you in yo ials ; 
are-his adyocates, and you shall be well furnished with Piatenelioes nee 
Instead of setting your hearts on work to contrive an answer to informations, 
indictments, articles, accusations, and interrogatories, that will be exhibited 
against you in, the ecclesiastical and civil courts, on the contrary, “ settle it 
in your hearts,” impress it upon them, take pains with them to persuade them 

not to meditate before what ye shall answer;” that is, do not depend upon 
your own wit and ingenuity, your own prudence and policy; and do not dis- 
trust or despair of the immediate and extraordinary aids of the Divine grace. 
Think not to bring yourselves off in the cause of Christ, as you would in a 
cause of your own, by your own parts and application, with the common 
assistances of Divine providence ; but promise yourselves—for I promise you— 
the special assistance of Divine grace; “I will give you a mouth and wisdom.” 
This proves Christ to be God; for it is God’s prerogative to give wisdom; and 
he it is that made man’s mouth. Note, First. “ A mouth and wisdom,” together 
completely fit a man both for services and sufferings: wisdom to know what 
to say, and a mouth wherewith to say it as it should be said. It is a great 
happiness to have both matter and words wherewith to honour God and do 
good; to have in the mind a storehouse well furnished with things new and 
old, and a door. of utterance by which to bring them forth. Secondly. Those 
that plead Christ’s cause may depend upon him to give them “a mouth and 
wisdom,” which way soever eoey are called to plead it; especially when they 
are brought before magistrates for his name’s sake. It is not said, he will send 
an angel from heaven to answer for them, though he could do that; but he 
will give them “a mouth and wisdom” to enable them to answer for them- 
selves; which puts a greater honour upon them, which requires them to use 
the gifts and graces Christ furnisheth them with, and redounds the more to the 
glory of God, who stills the enemy and the avenger out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings. Jhirdly. When Christ gives to his witnesses “a mouth and 
wisdom,” they are enabled to say that, both for him and themselves, “ which 
all their adversaries are not able to gainsay or resist;” so that they are 
silenced and put to confusion. This was remarkably fulfilled presently after 
by the pouring out of the Spirit, by whom Christ gave his disciples this mouth 
and wisdom, when the apostles were brought before the priests and rulers, 
and answered them so as to make them ashamed, Acts iv. 5, 6. 

3rd. You shall suffer no real damage by all the hardships they shall put upon 
you; ver. 18, “there shall not a hair of your head perish.” Shall some of them 
lose their heads, and yet not lose a hair? It is a proverbial expression, speak- 
ing the greatest indemnity and security imaginable; it is frequently used, both 
in the Old Testament and New Testament, in that sense. Some think it refers 
to the preservation of the lives of all the Christians that were among the Jews 
when they were cut off by the Romans: historians tell us there was not one 
Christian perished in that desolation. Others reconcile it with the deaths of 
multitudes in the cause of Christ, and take it figuratively in the same sense 
that Christ saith, “He that loseth his life for my sake shall find it.” Not a 
hair of your head shall perish; but, First. I shall take cognizance of it. To this 
end he had said, Mat. x. 30, “ the hairs of your head are all numbered,” and an 
account is kept of them; so that none of them shall perish but he will miss it. 
Secondly. It shall be upon a valuable consideration. We do not reckon that 
lost or perishing which is laid out for good purposes, and will turn to a good 
account. If we drop the body itself for Christ’s name sake, it doth not perish, 
but is well bestowed. Thirdly. It shall be abundantly reeompensed. When 
you come to balance profit and loss, you will find there is nothing perished ; 

ut, on the contrary, you have great gain in present comforts, especially in the 
joys of a life eternal; so that, though we may be losers for Christ, we shall 
not, we cannot be losers by him in the end. 

4th. It is therefore your duty and interest, in the midst of your own suffer- 
ings and those of the nation, to maintain a holy sincerity and serenity of mind, 
which will keep you always easy; ver. 19, “In your patience possess ye your 
souls ;” get and keep possession of your souls. Some read _it as a_ promise ; 
You may, or shall, possess your souls: it comes allto one. Note, Fst. It is 
our duty and interest at all times, especially in perilous, trying times, to secure 
the possession of our own souls; not only that they be not destroyed and lost 
for ever, but that they be not distempered now, nor our possession of them 
disturbed and interrupted. ‘“‘ Possess your souls;” that is, Be your own men, 
keep up the authority and dominion of reason, and keep under the tumults of 
passion, that neither grief nor fear may tyrannize over you, or turn you out 
of the possession and enjoyment of yourselves. In difficult times, when we can 
keep possession of nothing else, then let us make that sure which may be made 
sure, and keep possession of our souls. Secondly. It is by patience, Christian 
patience, that we keep possession of our own souls. In suffering times, set 
patience upon the guard, for the preserving of your souls; by it keep your 
souls composed and in a good frame, and keep out all those impressions which 
would rutile you, and put you out of temper. 


20 And when ye shall see Jerusalem compassed 
with armies, then know that the desolation thereof 
is nigh, 21 Then let them which are in Judea flee 
to the mountains; and let them which are in the 
midst of it depart out; and let not them that are 
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in the countries enter thereinto. 22 For these be 
the days of vengeance, that all things which are 
written may be fulfilled. 23 But woe unto them 
that are with child, and to them that give suck, in 
those days! for there shall be great distress in the 
land, and wrath upon this people. 24 And they 
shall fall by the edge of the sword, and shall be led 
away captive into all nations: and Jerusalem shall 
be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of 
the Gentiles be fulfilled. 25 And there shall be 
signs in the sun, and in the moon, and in the stars; 
and upon the earth distress of nations, with per- 
plexity ; the sea and the waves roaring; 26 Men’s 
hearts failing them for fear, and for looking after 
those things which are coming on the earth: for 
the powers of heaven shall be shaken, 27 And then 
shall they see the Son of man coming in a cloud with 
power and great glory. 28 And when these things 
begin to come to pass, then look up, and lift up your 
heads ; for your redemption draweth nigh. 


Having given them an idea of the times fur about thirty-eight years next 
ae habere comes to shew them what all those things would issue in at 
last; namely, the destruction of Jerusalem, and the utter dispersion of the 
Jewish nation; which would be a little day of judgment, a type and figure of 
Christ’s second coming, which was not so fully spoken of here as in the parallel 
place, Mat. xxiy., yet glanced at; for the destruction of Jerusalem would be 
as it were the destruction of the world, to those whose hearts were bound 

in it. : é 
Fae He tells them that they should see Jerusalem besieged, “ compassed with 
armies,” ver. 20, the Roman armies; and when they saw that, they might con- 
clude that its desolation was nigh, for in that the siege would infallibly end, 
though it might be a long eye Note, As in mercy, so in judgment; when God 

ins, he will make an end. : ; 
ber THe warns them upon the signal given to shift for their own safety; ver. 21, 
Then let them which are in Judea” quit the country, and “flee to t le moun- 
tains; let them which are in the midst of it,” that is, of Jerusalem, “ depart 
out,” before the city be closely shut up, and (as we say now) before the trenches 
be opened ; and let not them that are in the countries and villages about enter 
into the city, thinking to be safe there. Do you abandon a city and country 
which you see God has abandoned and given up to ruin. “ Come out of her, my 
” 

PT He foretels the terrible havoc that should be made of the Jewish nation; 
ver. 22, “* Those be the days of vengeance,” so often et of by the Old Tes- 
tament prophets, which would complete the ruin of that provoking 


poor’ 
all their predictions must now be fulfilled; and the blood of all the Old Tes- || 


tament martyrs must now be required ; “all things that are written must be 
fulfilled” at length. After days of patience long abused there will come “ days 
of vengeance;” for reprieves are not pardons. The greatness of that destruction 
is set forth, 1. By the inflicting cause of it ; it is “ wrath upon this people,” the 
wrath of God, that will kindle this devouring, consuming fire. 2. By the par- 
ticular terror it would be to women with child, and poor mothers that are 
nurses; “ woe to them,” not only because they are most subject to frights, and 
least able to shift for their own safety, but because it will be a very great 
torment to them to think of having borne and nursed children for the mur- 
derers. 3. By the general confusion that should be all the nation over; there 
“ shall be great Serena te at) land,” for men will not know what course to 
ake, nor how to help themselves. 
; 1V. He deseribes One issue of the struggles between _the Jews and the 
Romans, and what they will come to at last. In short, 1. Multitudes of them 
“shall fall by the edge of the sword.” It is computed, in those wars of the 
Jews, there fell by the sword above eleven hundred thousand; and the siege of 
Jerusalem was in effect a military execution. 2. The rest “shall be led away 
captive ;” not into one nation, as when they were conquered by the Chaldeans, 
which gave them an opportunity of keeping together, but “into all nations, 
which made it impossible for them to correspond with each other, much. less 
to incorporate. 3. Jerusalem itself was “trodden down of the Gentiles ;” the 
Romans, when they had made themselves masters of it, laid it quite waste, 
as a “rebellious and bad city, hurtful to kings and provinces,” and therefore 
hateful to them. ‘ J 

V. He describes the great frights that people should generally be in; many 
frightful sights shall be in the sun, moon, and stars, prodigies in the heavens, 
and here in this lower world, “the sea and the waves roaring,” with terrible 
storms and tempests, such as had not been known, and above the ordinary 
working of natural causes; the effect of which shall be a universal confusion 


and consternation “upon the earth, distress of nations with perplexity,” ver. 26. | 


Dr. Hammond understands “ by the nations,” the several governments or 
tetrarchies of the Jewish nation—Judiea, Samaria, and Galilee; these shall be 
brought to the last extremity, ‘ Men’s hearts shall fail them for fear,” ver. 26; 
eroWuxovTev avOpwrov, ‘men being quite exanimated,—dispirited,unsouled, dying 
away for fear. Thus they “are killed all the day long,” (by whom Christ's 
apostles were s0, Jtom, viii. 36;) that is, they arg all the day long in fear of 
being killed, sinking under that which lies upon them; and yet still trembling 
for fear of worse, and “looking after those things which are coming upon the 
earth.” When “judgment begins at the house of God,” it will not end there; 
it shail be as if all the world were falling in pieces, and where can beet be 
secure then? “The powers of heaven shall be shaken,” and then the pillars 
of the earth cannot but tremble. Thus shali the present Jewish policy, religion 
laws, and government be all entirely dissolved by a series of unparalleled 
calamities, attended with the utmost rae: 380 Dr, Clark. But our Saviour 
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makes use of these figurative expressions because at the end of time they 
shall be literally accomplished, when the “heavens shall be rolled together as 
a scroll,” and all their powers not only shaken, but broken, and “ the earth and 
all the works that are therein shall be burned up,” 2 Pet. iii. 10,12, As that 
day was all terror and destruction to the unbelieving Jews, so the great day 
will be to all unbelievers. : 

VI. He makes this to be a kind of appearing of the Son of man; ver. 2G 
“Then shall they see the Son of man coming in a cloud with power and great 
glory.” The destruction of Jerusalem was in a particular manner an act of 
Christ’s judgment, the judgment committed to the Son of man; his religion 
could never be thoroughly established but by the destruction of the temple, 
and the abolishing of the Levitical priesthood and economy, after which even 
the converted Jews, and many of the Gentiles too, were still hankering, till 
they were destroyed; so that it might justly be looked upon as a coming of the 
Son of man in power and great glory; yet not visibly, but in the clouds, for in 
executing such judgments as these, “clouds and darkness are round about 
him.” Now this was, 1. An evidence of the first coming of the Messiah, so 
some understand it. Then the unbelieving Jews shall be convinced, when it is 
too late, that Jesus was the Messiah. They that would not see him coming « 
in the power of his grace to save them, shall be made to see him coming in the 
power of his wrath to destroy them—that would not have him to reign over 
them, shall have him to triumph over them. 2. It was an earnest of his second 
coming; then, in the terrors of that day; “they shall see the Son of man coming 
in a cloud,” and all the terrors of the last day: they shall see a specimen of it, 
a faint resemblance of it; if this be so terrible, what will that be? 

VIL. He encourageth all the faithful disciples in reference to the terrors of 
that day ; ver. 28, “ When these things begin to come to pass,” when Jerusalem 
is besieged, and every thing is concurring to the destruction of the Jews, then 
do you look up, when others are looking down; look heavenwards in faith, 
hope, and prayer, and “lift up your heads” with cheerfulness and confidence, 
“for your redemption draweth nigh.” 1. When Christ came to destroy the 
Jews, he came to redeem the Christians that were persecuted and oppressed 
by them; “then had the churches rest.” 2. When he comes to judge the world 
at the last day, he will redeem all that are his from all their grievances. And 
the foresight of that day is as pleasant to all good Christians as it is terrible 
to the wicked and ungodly. Their death itself isso; when they see that day 
approaching, they can “lift up their heads with joy,’ knowing that “their 
redemption draws nigh—their remove to their Redeemer. 

VIII. Here is one word of prediction that looks farther than the destruction 
of the Jewish nation, which is not easily understood; we have it, ver. 24, that 
“ Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, till the times of the Gentiles 
be fulfilled.” 1. Some understand it of what is past, so Dr. Hammond. The 
Gentiles that have conquered Jerusalem shall keep possession of it, and it shall 
be purely Gentile, till the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled_till a great part of 
the Gentile world is become Christian; and then, after Jerusalem is rebuilt 
by Adrian the emperor, with an exclusion of all the Jews from it, many of the 
Jews shall turn Christians—shall join with the Gentile Christians to set up 
achurch in Jerusalem, which shall flourish there for a long time. 2. Others 
understand it of what is yet to come, so Dr. Whitby. Jerusalem shall be 
possessed by the Gentiles, of one sort or other, for the most part, till the time 
comes when the nations that yet remain infidels shall embrace the Christian 
faith ; when the kingdoms of this world shall become Christ’s kingdoms, and 
then all the Jews shall be converted; Jerusalem shall be inhabited by them, 
and neither they nor their city any longer trodden down by the Gentiles. 


29 And he spake to them a parable; Behold the 
fig tree, and all the trees; | 30 When they now 
shoot forth, ye see and know of your own selves 
that summer is now nigh at hand. 31 So likewise 
ye, when ye see these things come to pass, know ye 
that the kingdom of God is nigh at hand. 32 Verily 
I say unto you, This generation shall not pass away, 
till all be fulfilled. 33 Heaven and earth shall pass 
away: but my words shall not pass away. 34 And 
take heed to yourselves, lest at any time your hearts 
be overcharged with surfeiting, and drunkenness, and 
cares of this life, and so that day come upon you un- 
awares. 35 Jor as a snare shall it come on all them 
that dwell on the face of the whole earth. 36 
Watch ye therefore, and pray always, that ye may 
be accounted worthy to escape all these things that 
shall come to pass, and to stand before the Son of 
man. 37 And in the day time he was teaching in 
the temple; and at night he went out, and abode 
in the mount that is called the mount of Olives. 38 
And all the people came early in the morning to him 
in the temple, for to hear him. 

Here, in the close of this discourse, 

. Christ appoints his disciples to observe the signs of the times, which the 
might judge by, if they had an eye to the foregoing directions, with as aie 
budding forsh of the sees, vos:aca. wits in the kiteden of nate aa 
chain of causes, so in the kingdom of providence there is a consequence of one 


event upon anotber. When we see a nation filling up the measure of their 
iniquity, we may conclude their ruin is nigh; when we see the ruin of per- 


| secuting powers hastening on, we may from thence infer that the kingdom of 


Godis nigh at hand, that when the opposition given to it is removed, it shall 
gain ground. As we may lawfully prognosticate the change of the seasons, 
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when second causes have begun to work, s0 we may, in the disposal of events, 
expect something uncommon, when God is already raised up “out of his holy 
habitation,” Zec. ii. 13; then ‘stand still and see his salvation.” 

If. He chargeth them to look upon those things neither as doubtful nor 
distant, for then they would not make a due impression on them; but as sure, 
and very near. The destruction of the Jewish nation, 1, Was near; ver. 32, 
“This generation shall not pass away till all be fulfilled ;” there were some now 
alive that should see it, some that now heard the prediction of it. 2. It was 
sure; the sentence was irreversible, it was a consumption determined, the 
decree was gone forth; ver. 33, “ Heaven and earth shall pass away,” sooner 
than any word of mine; nay, they certainly shall pass away, “but my words 
shall not ;’ whether they take hold or no, they will take effect, and not one of 
them fall to the ground, 1 Sam. iii. 19. 

IIL. He cautions them against security and sensuality, by which they would 
disfit themselves for the trying times that were coming on, andmake them to be 
a great surprise and terror to them; ver. 34, 35, “ Take heed to yourselves.” 
This is the word of command given to all Christ’s disciples, ‘‘ Take heed to 
yourselves,” that you be not overpowered by temptations, nor betrayed by your 
own corruptions. Note, We cannot be safe, if we be secure. It concerns us 
at all times, but especially at some times, to be very cautious. 

See here, 1. What our danger is, that the day of death and judgment should 
come upon us unawares; when we do not expect it, and are not prepared for it, 
—lest when we are called to meet our Lord, that be found the farthest thing 
in our thoughts which ought always to be laid nearest our hearts, lest it come 
upon us asa snare; forso it will come upon the most of men who dwell upon the 
earth, and mind earthly things only, and have no converse with Heaven, to 
them it will be asa snare: see Heel. ix. 12. It will be a terror and a destruction 
to them; it will put them into an inexpressible fright, and hold them fast for 
adoom yet more frightful. 2. What our duty is in consideration of this danger ; 
we must take heed lest our hearts be overcharged, lest they be burthened and 
overloaded, and so disfitted and disabled to do what must be done in pre- 


paration for death and judgment. Two things we must watch against, lest | 


our hearts be overcharged with them. Ist. The indulging of the appetites of 
the body, and allowing ourselves in the gratifications of sense to an excess; 
“Take heed lest you be overcharged with surfeiting and drunkenness,” the 
immoderate use of meat and drink, which burthen the heart, not only with 
the guilt thereby contracted, but by the ill influence which such disorders of 
the body have upon the mind; they make men dull and lifeless to their duty, 
dead and listless in their duty; they stupify the conscience, and make the mind 
unaffected with those things that are most affecting. 2nd. The inordinate 
pursuit of the good things of this world; the heart is overcharged with “the 
cares of this life.” 
pleasures ; this is the snare of the men of business that will be rich. We have 
need to guard on both hands; not only lest at the time when death comes, but 
lest at any time, our hearts should be thus overcharged: our caution against 
sin, and our care of our own souls, must be constant. 

IV. He counsels them to prepare and get ready for this great day, ver. 36; 
where see, 1. What should be our aim: that we “may be accounted worthy 
to escape all those things;” that when the judgments of God are abroad, we 


may be preserved from the malignity of them, that either we may not be | 
involved in the common calamity, or it may not be that to us that it is to | 
others; that in the day of death we may escape the sting of it, which is the | 


wrath of God and the damnation of hell. Yet we must aim, not only to escape 
that, but “ to stand before the Son of man ;” not only to stand acquitted before 
him as our Judge, Ps. i. 5, to have boldness in the day of Christ, that is sup- 
posed in our escaping all those things,—but to stand before him, to attend on him 
as our Master, to stand continually before his throne, and serve him day and 
night in his temple, fev. vii. 15; always to behold his face, as the angels, 
Mat. xviii. 10. The-saints are here said to be accounted worthy, as before, 
ch. xx. 35. God, by the good work of his grace in them, makes them meet 
for this happiness; and by the good will of his grace towards them, accounts 
them worthy of it. But, as Grotius here saith, a great part of our worthiness 
lies in an acknowledgment of our own unworthiness. 2. What should be our 
actings in these aims: “* Watch therefore, and pray always.” Watching and 
praying must go together, Neh. iv.9. ‘Those that would escape the wrath to 
come, and make sure the joys to come, must watch and pray, and must do it 
always, must makeit the constant business of their lives; Ist. To keep a guard 
upon themselves; watch against sin, watch to every duty, and to the improve- 
ment of every opportunity of doing good. Be awake, and keep awake, in 
expectation of your Lord’s coming, that you may be ina right frame to receive 
him, and bid him welcome. 2nd. To keep up their communion with God 
“pray always;” be always in habitual disposition to that duty; keep up stated 
times for it, abound in it; pray upon all occasions. Those shall be accounted 
worthy fouire a life of praise in the other world, that live a life of prayer in 
this world. 

In the two last verses we have an account how Christ disposed of himself 
during those three or four days betwixt his riding in triumph into Jerusalem 
and the night in which he was betrayed. 1. He was all day teaching in the 
temple; Christ preached on week days as well as sabbath days. | ; 
indefatigable preacher ; he preached in the face of opposition, and in the midst 
of those that he knew sought occasion against him. 2. At night he went out 
to lodge at a friend’s house, inthe mount of Olives, about a mile out of town. 
It is likely he had some friends in the city that would gladly have lodged him, 
but he was willing to retire in the evening out of the noise of the town, that 
he might have more time for secret devotion, now his hour was at hand. 
3. Early in the morning he was in the temple again, where he had a morning 
Jecture for those that were willing to attend it, and the people were forward to 
hear one that they saw forward to preach, ver. 38. ‘They all came early in the 
morning flocking to the temple, like doves to their windows, for to hear him, 
though the chief priests and scribes did all they could to prejudice them against 
him. Sometimes the taste and relish which serious, honest, plain people have 
of good preaching is more to be valued and judged by, than the opinion of the 
witty and learned, and those in authority. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


All the evangelists, whatever they omit, give us a particular account of the death and 
resurrection of Christ, because he died for our sins, and rose for our justification; and 
this evangelist as fully as any, and with many circumstances and passages added, 
which we had not before. In this chapter we have, I. The plot to take Jesus, and 
Judas’ coming into it, ver.1—6. II. Christ's eating the passover with his disciples, 
yer. 7—18. III. The instituting of the Lord’s supper, ver. 19, 20. 1V. Christ’s dis- 
course with his disciples, after supper, upon several heads, ver. 21—38. V. His agony 
in the garden, ver. 39—46. VI. The apprehending of him by the assistance of Judas, 
ver. 47—53. VII. Peter’s denying him, ver. 5{—62. VIII. The indignities done to 
Christ by those that had him in custody, and his trial and condemnation in the eccle- 


iastical court, yer, 63—71, 
: i 341 


The former is the snare of those that are given to their | 


He was an | 
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25) bread drew nigh, which is 
YP called the Passover. 2 And 
)|,.) the chief priests and scribes 
) cought how they might kill 
oehim ; for they feared the 
people. 3 Then entered 
Satan into Judas surnamed 
Iscariot, being of the num- 
ber of the twelve. 4 And 
he went his way, and communed with the chief 
priests and captains, how he might betray him unto 
them. 5 And they were glad, and coyenanted to 
give him money. 6 And he promised, and sought 
opportunity to betray him unto them in the absence 
of the multitude. 


Ne 


_ The year of the redeemed is now come, which had been from eternity fixed 
in the Divine counsels, and long looked for by them that waited for the conso- 
lation of Israel; after the revolutions of many ages, it is at length come, 
Isa, 1xiii. 4; and it is observable, it is in the very first month of that year, 
that the redemption ds wrought out, so much in haste was the Redeemer to 
perform his undertaking, so was he straitened till it was accomplished. It was 
in the same month, and at the same time of the month, (in the beginning of 
months, Hx. xii. 2,) that God by Moses brought Israel out of Egypt, that the 
antitype might answer the type. Christ is here delivered up, when “ the feast 
of unleavened bread drew nigh,” ver. 1. About as long before that feast as 
they began to make preparation for it, here was preparation making for our 
Passover’s being offered for us. 

First. Here we have his sworn enemies contriving it, ver. 2; the chief priests 
men of sanctity, and the scribes, men of learning, seeking how they might kill 
him, either by force or fraud: could they have had their will, it had been soon 
done; but “ they feared the people,” and the more for what they now saw of 
their diligent attendance upon his preaching. 

Secondly. A treacherous disciple joining in with them, and coming to their 
assistance, Judas surnamed Iscariot. He is here said to be “fof the number of 
the twelve,” that dignified, distinguished number. One would wonder that 
Christ, who knew all men, should take a traitor into that number; andthat one 
of that number, who could not but know Christ, should be so base as to betray 
him; but Christ had wise and holy ends in taking Judas to be a disciple, and 
how he who knew Christ so well. yet came to betray him, we are here told, 
ver. 3, Satan entered into Judas; it was the devil’s work, who thought hereby 
to ruin Christ’s undertaking, to have broke his head; but it proved only the 
bruising of his heel. Whoever betrays Christ, or his truths, or ways, itis Satan 
that puts them uponit. Judas knew how desirous the chief priests were to 
get Christ into their hands, and that they could not do it safely without the 
assistance of some that knew his retirements, as he did. He therefore went 
himself, and made the motion to them, ver.4. Note, It is hard to say whether 
more mischief is done to Christ’s kingdom by the power and policy of its open 
enemies, or by the treachery and self-seeking of its pretended friends. Nay, 
without that, its enemies could not gain their point as they do. When you see 
Judas communing with the chief priests, be sure some mischief is in hatching ; 
it is for no good that they are laying their heads together. 

The issue of the treaty between them is, 1. That Judas must betray Christ 
to them —must bring them to a place where they might seize him without 
danger of tumult; and this they would be glad of. 2. They must give him 
a sum of money for doing it; and that he would he glad of, ver. 5, They 
* covenanted to give him money.” When the bargain was made, Judas “sought 
opportunity to betray him ;” probably he slily inquired of Peter and John, who 
were more intimate with their Master than he was, where he would be at such 
a time, and whither he would retire after the passover; and they were not 
sharp enough to suspect him. Somehow or other, ina little time, he gained the 
advantage he sought; and fixed the time and place where it might be done, “in 
the absence of the multitude,” and without tumult. 


7 Then came the day of unleavened bread, when 
the passover must be killed. 8 And he sent Peter 
and John, saying, Go and prepare us the passover, 
that we may eat. 9 And they said unto him, Where 
wilt thou that we prepare? 10 And he said unto 
them, Behold, when ye are entered into the city, 
there shall a man meet you, bearing a pitcher 
of water; follow him into the house where he 
entereth in. 11 And ye shall say unto the goodman 
of the house, The Master saith unto thee, Where 
is the guestchamber, where I shall eat the passover 
with my disciples? 12 And he shall shew you 
a large upper room furnished: there make ready. 
13 And they went, and found as he had said unto 
them ; and they made ready the passover, 14 And 
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when the hour was come, he sat down, and the 
twelve apostles with him. 15 And he said unto 
them, With desire I have desired to eat this passover 
with you before I suffer: 16 For I say unto you, 
I will not any more eat thereof, until it be fulfilled 
in the kingdom of God. 17 And he took the cup, 
and gave thanks, and said, Take this, and divide 
it among yourselves: 18 For I say unto you, I will 
not drink of the fruit of the vine, until the kingdom 
of God shall come. 19 And he took bread, and 
gave thanks, and brake it, and gave unto them, 
saying, This is my body which is given for you: this 
do in remembrance of me. 20 Likewise also the 
cup after supper, saying, This cup is the new testa- 
ment in my blood, which is shed for you. 


What a hopeful prospect had we of Christ’s doing a great deal of good by his 
preaching in the temple during the feast of unleavened bread, which continued 
seven days, when the people were every morning, and early in the morning, 
so attentive to hear him; but here is a stop put to it; he must enter upon work 
of another kind; but in that he shall do more good than in the other, for 
neither Christ’s nor his church’s suffering days are their idle, empty days. Now 
here we have, 2 ; F 

First. The preparation that was made for Christ’s eating the passover with 
his disciples, upon the very “‘ day of unleavened bread, when the passover must 
be killed,” according to the law, ver. 7. Christ was made under the law, and 
observed the ordinances of it, and particularly that of the passover, to teach 
us in like manner to observe his gospel institutions, particularly that of the 
Lord’s supper, and not to neglect them. It is probable he went to the temple 
to preach in the morning, when he sent Peter and John another way, into 
the city, to prepare the passover. Those who have attendants about them, 
to do their secular business for them in a great measure, must not think 
that that allows them to be idle, but it engageth them to employ themselves 
more in spiritual business, or service to the public. He directed those whom 
he employed whither they should go, ver. 9, 10; they must follow a man 
bearing a pitcher of water, and he must be their guide to the house. Christ 
could have described the house to them; probably it was a house they knew, 
and he might have said no more but, go to such a one’s house, or to a house 
in such a street, with such a sign, &c.; but he directed them thus, to teach 
them to depend upon the conduct of Providence, and to follow that step by 
step. They went, not knowing whither they went, but whom they followed. 
Being come to the house, they must desire the master of the house to shew 
them a room, ver. 11, and he will readily do it, ver. 12. Whether it was a friend’s 
house, or a public house, doth not appear; but the disciples found their guide 
and the house, and the room, just as he had said to them, ver. 13; for they nee 
not fear a disappointment who go upon Christ’s word; and, according to the 
orders given them, they got every thing ready for the passover, ver. 13. 

Secondly. The solemnizing of the passover according to the law. ‘ When 
the hour was come,” that they should go to supper, “‘ he sat down,” it is likely, 
at the head end of the table, “and the twelve apostles with him,” Judas not 
excepted ; for it is possible that they whose hearts are filled with Satan and all 
manner of wickedness, may yet continue a plausible profession of religion, and 
be found in the performance of its external services; and while it is in the 
heart, and doth not break out into any thing scandalous, such cannot be denied 
the external privileges of their external profession. ‘Though Judas_has 
already been guilty of an overt act of treason, yet, it not being publicly 
pe Christ admits him to sit down with the rest at the passover. Now 
observe, 

1. How Christ bids this passover welcome, to teach us in like manner to 
welcome his passover, the Lord’s supper, and to come to it with an appetite, 
ver. 15: “ With desire I have desired,” ‘I have most earnestly desired,’ ‘to eat 
this passover with you, before I suffer.” He knew it was to be the prologue 
to his sufferings, and therefore he desired it, because it was in order to his 
Father’s glory, and man’s redemption; he delighted to do even this part of 
the will of God concerning him as Mediator. Shall we be backward to any 
service for him who was so forward in the work of our salvation? See the 
love he had to his disciples; he desired to eat it with them, that he and they 
might have a little time together, themselves, and none but they, for private 
conversation, which they could not have in Jerusalem but upon this occasion. 
He was now about to leave them, but was very desirous to eat this passover 
with them before he suffered, as if the comfort of that would carry him the 
more cheerfully through his sufferings, and make them the easier to him. 
Note, Our gospel passoyer, eaten by faith, with Jesus Christ, will be an 
excellent preparation for sufferings, and trials, and death itself. 

2. How Christ init takes his leave of all passovers, thereby signifying his 
abrogating of all the ordinances of the ceremonial law, of which that of the 
passover was one of the earliest, and one of the most eminent; ver. 16, “I will 
not any more eat thereof,’ ‘nor shall it be any more celebrated by my dis- 
ciples,’ “until it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God.” 1st. It was fullfilled, 
when Christ our passover was sacrificed for us, 1 Cor. v. 7; and therefore that 
type and shadow was laid aside, because now in the kingdom of God the sub- 
stance was come, which superseded them. 2nd. It was fulfilled in the Lord’s 
supper, an ordinance of the gospel kingdom, in which the passover had its 
accomplishment, and which the disciples, after the pouring out of the Spirit, 
did frequently celebrate; as we find Acts ii. 42, 46. They ate of it, and Christ 
might be said to eat with them, because of the spiritual communion they had 
with him in that ordinance; he is said to sup with them, and they with him, 
Rev. iii. 20. But, 3rd. The complete accomplishment ‘of that commemoration 
of liberty will be in the kingdom of glory, when all God’s spiritual Israel 
shall be released from the bondage of death and sin, and be put in possession 
of the land of promise. _ 

What he had said of his eating of the paschal lamb, he repeats concerning 
his apa of the passover wine—the eup of blessing or of thanksgiving, 
in which all the company pledged the master of the feast, at the close of the 
passover supper. This cup he took, according to the custom, and gave thanks 
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for the deliverance of Israel out of Egypt, and the preservation of their 
firstborn, and then said, “Take this, and divide it among yourselves,” ver. 17. 
This is not said afterwards of the sacramental cup; probably that being of 
much more weight and value, being the new testament in his hiood he might 
give that into every one’s hand, to teach them to make a particular application 
of it to their own souls; but as for the paschal cup, which is to be abolished, 
it is enough to say, “ Take it, and divide it among yourselves,” ‘do what you 
will with it, for we shall have no more occasion for its’ ver. 18, “ I will not drink 
of the fruit of the vine” any more, ‘TI will not have it any more drunk of, 
“until the kingdom of God shall come,” till the Spirit be poured out, and then 
you shall in the Lord’s supper commemorate a much more glorious redemption, 
of which both the deliverance out of Egypt, and the passover commemoration 
of it, were types and figures. The kingdom of God is now so near being 
set up, that you will not need _to eat or drink any more till it comes. Christ 
dying next day opened it. As Christ with a great deal of pleasure took leave 
of all the legal feasts (which fell of course with the passover) for the evan- 
gelical ones, both spiritual and sacramental, so may good Christians, when they 
are called to remove from the church militant to that which is triumphant, 
cheerfully exchange even their spiritual repasts, much more their sacramental 
ones, for the eternal feast. 

Thirdly. The institution of the Lord’s supper, ver. 19, 20. The passover and 
the deliverance out of Egypt were typical and prophetic signs of a Christ 
to come, that should by dying deliver us from sin and death, and the tyranny 
of Satan; but they shall no more say, “the Lord liveth that brought us up 
out of the land of Egypt;” a much greater deliverance shall eclipse the lustre 
of that, and therefore the Lord’s supper is instituted to be a commemorative 
sign or memorial of a Christ already come, that has by dying delivered us; 
and it is his death that is in a special manner set before us in that ordinance. 

1. The breaking of Christ’s body, as a sacrifice for us, is here commemorated 
by the breaking of bread; and the sacrifices under the law were called the 
bread of our God, Lev. xxi. 6, 8, 17, ““ This is my body, which is given for you.” 
And there is a feast upon that sacrifice instituted, in which we are to apply 
it to ourselves, and to take the benefit and comfort of it; this bread, that was 
given for us, is given to us, to be food to our souls; for nothing can be more 
nourishing and satisfying to our souls than the doctrine of Christ’s making 
atonement for sin, and the assurance of our interest in that atonement; this 
bread, that was broken and given for us, to satisfy for the guilt of our sins, is 
broken and given to us, to satisfy the desire of our souls. And this we do 
in remembrance of what he did for us when he died for us, and for a memorial 
of what we do in: making ourselves partakers of him, and joining ourselves 
to him in an everlasting covenant; like the stone Joshua set up for a witness, 
Jos. xxiv. 27. i ; 

2. The shedding of Christ’s blood, by which the atonement was made, (for 
the blood made atonement for the soul, Lev. xvii. 11,) as represented by the 
wine in the cup; and that cup of wine isa sign and token of the new testa- 
ment, or new covenant made with us. It commemorates the purchase of the 
covenant by the blood of Christ, and confirms the promises of the covenant, 
which are all yea and amenin him. This will be reviving and refreshing to 
our souls, as wine that makes glad the heart. In all our commemorations 
of the shedding of Christ’s blood, we must have an eye to it as shed for us; 
we needed it; we take hold of it; we hope to have benefit by it: “who loved 
me, and gave himself for me.” And in all our regards to the new testament, 
we must have an eye to the blood of, Christ, which gave life and_being to it, 
and seals to us all the promises of it. Had it not been for the blood of Christ, 
we had never had the new testament; and had it not been for the new 
testament, we had never known the meaning of Christ’s blood shed. 


21 But, behold, the hand of him that betrayeth 
me is with me on the table. 22 And truly the Son 
of man goeth, as it was determined: but woe unto 
that man by whom he is betrayed! 23 And they 
began to enquire among themselves, which of them 
it was that should do this thing. 24 And there was 
also a strife among them, which of them should be 
accounted the greatest. 25 And he said unto them, 
The kings of the Gentiles exercise lordship over 
them; and they that exercise authority upon them 
are called benefactors. 26 But ye shall not be so: 
but he that is greatest among you, let him be as the 

ounger ; and he that is chief, as he that doth serve. 
27 For whether is greater, he that sitteth at meat, 
or he that serveth ? zs not he that sitteth at meat ? 
but I am among you as he that serveth. 28 Ye are 
they which have continued with me in my tempt- 
ations. 29 And I appoint unto you a kingdom, 
as my Father hath appointed unto me; 30 That 
ye may eat and drink at my table in my kingdom, 
and sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel. 31 And the Lord said, Simon, Simon, 
behold, Satan hath desired to have you, that he may 
sift you as wheat: 32 But I have prayed for thee, 
that thy faith fail not: and when thou art converted, 
strengthen thy brethren. 33 And he said unto him, 
Lord, I am ready to go with thee, both into prison, 
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and to death. 34 And he said, I tell thee, Peter, 
the cock shall not crow this day, before that thou 
shalt thrice deny that thou knowest me. 35 And 
he said unto them, When I sent you without purse, 
and scrip, and shoes, lacked ye any thing? And 
they said, Nothing. 36 Then said he unto them, 
But now, he that hath a purse, let him take 7, and 
likewise Ais scrip: and he that hath no sword, let 
him sell his garment, and buy one. 37 For I say 
unto you, that this that is written must yet be 
accomplished in me, And he was reckoned among 
the transgressors: for the things concerning me 
have an end. 38 And they said, Lord, behold, 
here are two swords. And he said unto them, It is 
enough. 


We have here Christ’s discourse with his disciples after supper, much of 
which is new here; and in St. John’s Gospel we shall find more that is new 
still. We should take example from him to entertain and edify our family 
and friends with such discourse at table as is good and to the use of edifying, 
which may minister grace to the hearers; but especially after we have been at 
the Lord’s table, by Christian conference to keep one another in a suitable 
frame. The matters Christ here discoursed of were of weight, and to the 
present purpose. : ; 

First. He discoursed with them concerning him that should betray him, who 
was now present. 

1. He signifies to them that the traitor was now among them, and one of 
them, ver. 21. By the placing of this after the institution of the Lord’s supper 
which in Matthew and Mark is placed before it, it seems plain that Judas di 
receive the Lord’s supper, did eat of that bread, and drink of that cup; for 
after the solemnity was over, Christ said, “Behold the hand of him that 
betrayeth me, is with me on the table.” There have been those that have 
eaten bread with Christ, and yet have betrayed him. 

2. He foretels that the treason would take effect ; ver. 22, “ truly the Son of 
man goeth, as it was determined,’ goeth to the place where he will be betrayed, 
for he is delivered up by the counsel and foreknowledge of God, else Judas 
could not have delivered him up. Christ was not driven to his sufferings, but 
cheerfully went to them; he said, “ Lo, I come!’ 

3. He threatens the traitor; “woe to that man by whom he is betrayed.” 
Note, Neither the patience of the saints under their sufferings, nor the counsel 
of God concerning their sufferings, will be any excuse for those that have 
any hand in their sufferings, or that persecute them. Though God has deter- 
mined that Christ shall be betrayed, and he himself has cheerfully submitted 
to it, yet Judas’s sin or punishment is not at all the less, _ 

4. He frightens the rest of the disciples into a suspicion of themselves, by 
saying it wa#one of them, and not naming which; ver. 23, “they began to 
inquire among themselves,” to interrogate themselves, to put the question 
to themselves, “ who it was that should do this thing,” that could be so base 
to so good a Master. The inquiry was not, Is it you? or, Is it such a one? 
but, Is it 1? 

Secondly. Concerning the strife that was among them, for precedency or 
supremacy. 

1. See what the dispute was, “which of them should be accounted the 
greatest.” Such and so many contests as we find among the disciples for 
dignity and dominion, before the Spirit was poured upon them, was a sad 
presage of the like strifes for and affectations of supremaey in the churches, 
after the Spirit should be provoked to depart from them. How inconsistent 
is this with that in the verse before! There they were inquiring which would 
be the traitor, and here, which should be the prince. Could such an instance 
of humility, and such an instance of pride and vanity, be found in the same 
men, so near together ? this is like sweet waters and bitter, proceeding at, the 
same place out of the same fountain; what a self-contradiction is the deceitful 
heart of man! 

2. See what Christ said to this dispute. He was not sharp upon them, as might 
have been expected, he having so often reproved them for this very thing, 
but mildly shewed them the sin and folly of it. | 

lst. This was to make themselves like the kings of the Gentiles, that affect 
worldly pomp, and worldly power, ver. 25; they exercise lordship over their 
subjects, and are ever and anon striving to exercise lordship too over the 
princes that are about them, though as good as themselves, if they think them 
not so strong as themselves. Note, The exercising of lordship better becomes 
the kings of the Gentiles than the ministers of Christ. But observe, ‘they 
that exercise authority,” and take upon themselves to bear sway, and give 
law, they are called benefactors,—Evepyéras ; they call themselves so, and so 
their flatterers call them, and those that set themselves to serve their interests. 
It is pretended, that they have been benefactors, and upon that account they 
should be admitted to have rule; nay, that in exercising authority they are 
benefactors; however abe really serve themselves, they would be thought 
to serve their country. ne of the Ptolemies was surnamed Euergetes,— 
*the benefactor.’ Now our Saviour, by taking notice of this, intimates, First. 
That to do good is much more honourable than to look great; for these princes, 
that were the terror of the mighty, yet would not be called so 
benefactors of the needy; so that, by their own confession, a benefactor to his 
country is much more valued than a ruler of his country. Secondly. That to do 
good is the surest way to be great, else they that aimed to be rulers would not 
have been so solicitous to be called benefactors. This therefore he would have 
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but rather the | 


his disciples to believe, that their greatest honour would be to do all the good | 


could in the world. They would indeed be benefactors to the world, 
ringing the Gospel to it. Let them value themselves upon that title, 
eed be entitled to; and then they need not strive which 


the 
by 
which they would in 


should be the greatest, for they would be all greater—greater blessings to. 


mankind—than the kings of the earth, that exercise lordship over them. If 


they have that which is confessedly the greater honour, of being benefactors, | 


of being rulers. 


let them despise the lesser 
3 : unlike the disciples of Christ, and unlike 


2nd. It was to make themselves 
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Christ himself; ver. 26, 27, “ye shall not be so.” It was never i 

should rule any otherwise than by the power of truth png airy ae aoa 
should serve. When church rulers affect external pomp and power, and bear 
up themselves by secular interests and influences, they debase their office; and 
He is a instance of degeneracy, like that of Israel, when they would have a 
king ike the nations that were round about them, whereas the Lord was their 

See here, First. What is the rule Christ gave to his disciple at i 
greater among you, that is senior, to whom eta is due eae ey eraaen 
of his age, let him be as the younger, both in point of lowness of place,—let him 
condescend to sit with the younger, and be free and familiar with them,—and 
: point of labour and work. We used to say, Juniores ad labores, seniores ad 

pane ics, Let the young work, and the aged receive their honours;’ but let 
the elder take pains as well as the younger; their age and honour, instead of 
warranting them to take their ease, binds them to double work. And he that 
is chief, 6 fyotevos, the president of the college or assembly, let him be as 
he that doth serve, ws 6 d:axov@v, as the deacon, let him stoop to the meanest 
and most toilsome services for the public good, if there be occasion. 

r. Secondly.. What was the example which he himself gave to this rule 

Whether is greater, he that sitteth at meat, or he that serveth?”—he that 
attendeth, or he that is attended on? Now Christ was among his disci oles 
just like one that waited at table; he was so far from taking state, or crane 
his ease, by commanding their attendance upon him, that he was ready to do 
eparetes Of Mindness, and qeuviae coy theres witness his washing their feet. 

ll they take upon them the form of princes, who ¢ 
of him that “took upon him the form of servant ? ” call Ghentaly 95 20 aytes 
3rd. They ought not to strive for worldly honour and grandeur, because he 
had better honours in reserve for them, of another nature; a kingdom afeast,a 
throne for each of them, wherein they should be all share and share alike 
aps ahenid haye no occasion to strive for precedency, ver. 28330. Where 
4 > 

First. The commendation Christ gives of the disciples for their faithfulness 
to him; and this was honour enough for them; they needed not to strive for any 
greater. It is spoken with an air of encomium and applause, “ Ye are they 
which have continued with me in my temptations;” you are they which have 
stood by me and stuck to me when others deserted me, and turned their backs 
uponme. Christ had his temptations; he was despised and rejected of men 
reproached and reviled, and endured the contradiction of sinners. But his dis- 
ciples continued with him, and were afflicted in all his afflictions. It was but 
little help that they could give him, or service that they could do him; but. 
however, he took it kindly that they continued with him, and he here owns 
their kindness, though it was by the assistance of his own grace that they did 
continue. Christ’s disciples had been very defective in their duty; we find 
them guilty of many mistakes and weaknesses ; they were very dull, and very 
forgetful, and often blundered, yet their Master has passed all by and forgotten 
it; doth not upbraid them with their infirmities, but gives them this memorable 
testimonial, ‘‘ Ye are they which haye continued with me.” Thus doth he praise 
at parting, to shew how willing he is to make the best of those whose hearts he 
knows to be upright with him. 

Secondly. The recompence he designed them for their fidelity. And “I 
appoint,” dcatiBenar, “I bequeath’ “unto you a kingdom ;” or thus, ‘I appoint to 
you, as ae Father has appointed a kingdom to me, that you may eat and drink 
at my table.’ Understand it, 

lst. Of what should be done for them in this world. God gave his Son a 
kingdom among men; the gospel church, which he is the living, quickening, 
ruling head of; this kingdom he appointed to his apostles and their successors 
in the ministry of the Gospel, that they should enjoy the comforts and privi- 
leges of the Gospel, and help to communicate them to others, by gospel 
ordinances; and should sit on thrones, as officers of the church, not only 
declaratively, but exhortatively, “judging the tribes of Israel” that persist in 
their infidelity, and denouncing the wrath of God against them, and ruling 
the gospel Israel, the spiritual Israel, by the instituted discipline of the 
os administered with gentleness and love. ‘This is the honour reserved 

or you. rr, 

2nd. Of what should be done for them in the other world, which I take to be 
chiefly meant. Let them go on in their services in this world, their prefer- 
ments shall be in the other world; God will give them the kingdom, in which 
they shall be sure to have, First. The richest dainties; for they shall eat and 
drink at Christ’s table in his kingdom, of which he had spoken, ver. 16, 18; they 
shall partake of those joys and pleasures which were the recompence of his 
services and sufferings. They shall have a full satisfaction of soul in the vision 
and fruition of God; and herein they shall have the best society, as at a feast, 
in the perfection of love. Secondly. The highest dignities. You shall not only 
be provided for at the royal table, as Mephibosheth at David’s, but you shall 
be preferred to the royal throne—shall “sit down with me on my throne,” 
Rev. iii. 21. Inthe great day you shall sit on thrones, as assessors with Christ, 
to approve of and applaud his judgment of the twelve tribes of Israel. If the 
saints shall judge the world, 1 Cor. vi. 2, much more the church. 

Thirdly. Concerning Peter’s denying of him. And in this part of the dis- 
course we may observe, 

1. The general notice Christ gives to Peter of the devil’s design upon him 
and the rest of the apostles; ver. 31, “the Lord said, Simon, Simon,” observe 
what I say, “Satan hath desired to have you,” to have you all in his hands, 
“that he may sift youas wheat.” Peter, that used to be the mouth of the rest 
in speaking to Christ, is here made the ear of the rest; and what is designed for 
warning to them all, “all you shall be offended because of me,” is directed to 
Peter, because he was principally concerned, being in a particular manner 
struck at by the tempter. ‘‘ Satan has desired to have you.” Probably Satan 
had accused the disciples to God as mercenary in following Christ, and aiming 
at nothing else therein but enriching and advancing themselves in this world 
as he accused Job; ‘ No,’ saith God, ‘ they are honest men, and men of integrity. 
‘Give me leave to try them,’ saith Satan; ‘and Peter particularly.’ He desired 
to have them, that he might sift them, that he might shew them to be chaff, 
and not wheat. The troubles that were now coming upon them were sifting, 
would try what there was in them: but that was not all; Satan desired to sift 
them by his temptations, and endeavoured by those troubles to draw them into 
sin; to put them into a loss and hurry, as corn when it is sifted, to bring the 
chaff uppermost, or rather, to shake out the wheat, and leave nothing but the 
chaff. bserve, Satan could not sift them unless God gave him leave; he 
desired to have them, as he begged of God a permission to try and tempt Job. 
*LEntycu70, * He hath challenged you,’ has undertaken to prove you a company of 
hypocrites, and Peter especially, the forwardest of you. Som» suggest that 
Satan demanded leave to sift them, as their punishment for striving who should 
be greatest, in which contest Peter perhaps was very warm: ‘ Leave them to 
me to sift them for it.’ 

2. The particular encouragement he gave to Peter in reference to this trial: 
“T have prayed for thee;” because, though he desired to have them all, he was 
permitted to make his strongest onset upon thee only; thou wilt be most 
violently assaulted, “ but I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not,” that 
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it may not totally and finally fail. Note, ist. If faith be kept up in an hour of 
Pong On: though we may fall, yet we shall not be utterly cast down. Faith 
will quench Satan’s fiery darts. 2nd. Though there may be many failings in 
the faith of true believers, yet there shall not be a total and final failure of 
their faith. It is their seed, their root remaining in them. 3rd. It is owing to 
the mediation and intercession of Jesus Christ, that_the faith of his disciples, 
though sometimes sadly shaken, yet is not sunk. If they were left to them- 
selves they would fail, but they ‘are kept by the power of God,” and the 
prayer of Christ. The intercession of Christ is not only general, for all that 
believe, but for particular believers; “I have prayed for thee,” which is an 
encouragement for us to pray for ourselves, and an engagement upon us to 
pray for others too. My 

3. The charge he gives to Peter to help others, as he should himself be helped 
of God; “when thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren;” when thou art 
recovered by the grace of God, and brought to repentance, do what thou canst 
to recoyer others; when thou hast found thy faith kept from failing, labour 
also to confirm the faith of others, and to establish them. When thou hast found 
mercy with God thyself, encourage others to hope that they shall find merey. 
Note, Ist. Those that are fallen into sin, must be converted from it ; that have 
turned aside, must return; that have left their first love, must do their first 
works. 2nd. Those that through grace are converted from sin, must do what 
they can to strengthen their brethren that stand, and to prevent their falling: 
see soit, W—13'5 1) Dame 3. ‘ ' 

4. Peter’s declared resolution to cleave to Christ, whatever it cost him ; 
ver. 33, * Lord, I am ready to go with thee, both into prison and to death.” 
This was a great word, and yet I believe no more than he thought at this 
time, and thought he should make good too. Judas never protested thus 
against denying Christ, though often warned of it; for his heart was as fully 
set in him to the evil as Peter’s was against it. Note, All the true disciples 
of Christ sincerely desire and design to follow him whithersoever he goes, 
ead ees bareex cr he leads them, though into a prison, though out of the 
world. 

5. Christ’s express prediction of his denying him thrice ; ver. 34, “I tell thee, 
Peter,” thou dost not know thine own heart, but must be left to thyself a little, 
that thou mayest know it, and mayest never trust to it again, and then “the 
cock shall not crow this day, before thou even deny that thou knowest me.” 
Note, Christ knows us better than we know ourselves, and knows the evil that 
is in us, and will be done by us, which we ourselves do not suspect. It is well 
for us that Christ knows where we are weak better than we do, and there- 
fore where to come in with grace sufficient; that he knows how far a tempta- 
bas will prevail, and therefore when to say, Hitherto shall it come, and no 
arther. 

Fourthly. Concerning the condition of all the disciples. 

1. He appeals to them concerning what had been, ver. 35. He had owned 
that they had been faithful servants to him, ver. 28; now he expects, at parting, 
that they should acknowledge that he had been a kind and careful Master to 
them ever since they left all to follow him: ‘‘ When I sent you without purse, 
lacked yon any thing ?” 1st. He owns that he had sent them out in a very poor 
and bare condition, barefoot, and no money in their purses, because they were 
not to go far, nor be out long, and he would thus teach them to depend upon 
the providence of God, and under that, upon the kindness of their friends. 
If God thus send us out into the world, remember, better than we have thus 
begun low. 2nd. Yet he will have them own that, notwithstanding this, they 
had lacked nothing ; they then lived as plentifully and comfortably as ever, and 
they readily acknowledged it; “nothing, Lord,” I have all,and abound. Note, 
First. It is good for us often to review the providences of God that have been 
concerning us all our days, and to observe how we have got through the straits 
and difficulties we have met with. Secondly. Christ is a good master, and his 
service a good service; for though his servants may sometimes be brought low, 
yet he will help them; and though he try them, yet will not he leave them. 
Jehovah-jireh. Thirdly. We must reckon ourselves well done by, and must not 
complain, but be thankful, if we have had the necessary supports of life, though 
we have had neither dainties nor superfluities, though we have lived from hand 
to mouth, and lived upon the kindness of our friends. The disciples lived upon 
contributions, and yet did not complain that their maintenance was precarious, 
pes ownee to their Master’s honour, that it was sufficient, they had wanted 
nothing. 

2. He gives them notice of a very great change of their circumstances now 
approaching. For, 

Ist. He that was their Master was now entering upon his suffering, which he 
had often foretold; ver. 37, now “that which is written must be fulfilled in 
me;” that among the rest, “he was numbered among the transgressors;” he 
must suffer and die asa malefactor, and in company with some of the vilest of 
malefactors. This is that which is yet to be accomplished, after all the rest 
and then “the things concerning me,” the things written concerning me, will 
“have an end;” then I shall say, “It is finished.” Note, It may be the comfort 
of suffering Christians, as it was of a suffering Christ, that their sufferings were 
foretold and determined in the counsels of Heaven, and will shortly determine 
’ in the joys of heaven. They were written concerning them, and they will have 
an end, and will end well, everlastingly well. 

2nd. They must therefore expect troubles, and must not think now to have 
such an easy, fair life as you have had; no, the scene will alter. —They must now 
in some degree suffer with their Master; and when he is gone, they must expect 
to suffer like him. The servant is not better than his Lord. First. They must 
not now expect that their friends would be so kind and generous to them as 
they had been, and therefore “he that has a purse let him take it,” for he may 
have oceasion for it, and for all the good husbandry he can use. Secondly. 
They must now expect that their enemies would be more fierce upon them than 
they had been, and they would need magazines as well as stores. “ He that 
has no sword,” wherewith to defend himself against robbers and assassins, 
(2 Cor, xi. 26,) will find a great want of it, and will be ready to wish, some time 
or other, that he had sold his garment and bought one. This is intended only 
to shew that the times would be very perilous, so that no man would think 
himself safe if he had not a sword by his side. But the sword of the Spirit is 
the sword which the disciples of Christ must furnish themselves with; Christ 
having suffered for us, we must arm ourselves with the same mind, 1 Pet. iv. 13 
arm ourselves with an expectation of trouble, that it may not be a surprise to 
us, and with a holy resignation to the will of God in it, that there may be no 
contradiction in us to it; and then we are better prepared than if we had sold 
a coat to buy a sword. The disciples hereupon inquire what strength they had, 
and find they had among them two swords, ver. 38, of which one was Peter’s. 
The Galileans generally travelled with swords. Christ wore none himself, but 
he was not against his disciples’ wearing them. But how little he would have 
them depend upon that, he intimates, when he saith, “ It is enough,” which some 
think is spoken ironically. Twoswords among twelve men! youare bravely 
armed indeed, when our enemies are now coming out against us in great mul- 
titudes, and every one a sword. Yet two swords are enough to those who 
need none, having God himself to be the shield of their help, and the sword 
of their excellency, Deu. xxxii. 29. 
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39 And he came out, and went, as he was wont, to 
the mount of Olives; and his disciples also followed 
him. 40 And when he was at the place, he said 
unto them, Pray that ye enter not into temptation. 
41 And he was withdrawn from them about a stone’s 
cast, and kneeled down, and prayed, 42 Saying, 
Father, if thou be willing, remove this cup from me: 
nevertheless not my will, but thine, be done, 43 
And there appeared an angel unto him from heaven, 


strengthening him. 44 And being in an agony he 


prayed more earnestly : and his sweat was as it were 
great drops of blood falling down to the ground. 
45 And when he rose up from prayer, and was come 
to his disciples, he found them sleeping for sorrow, 
46 And said unto them, Why sleep ye? rise and 
pray, lest ye enter into temptation. 


We have here the awful story of Christ’s agony in the garden, just before he 
was betrayed, which was largely related by the other evangelists. In it Christ 
accommodated himself to that part of his undertaking which he was now enter- 
ing upon, the making of his soul an offering for sin: he afflicted his own soul 
with grief for the sin he was to satisfy for, and an apprehension of the wrath 
of God, to which man had by sin made himself obnoxious, which he was pleased, 
as a sacrifice, to admit the impressions of, the consuming of a sacrifice with 
fire from heaven being the surest token of its acceptance; in it Christ entered 
the lists with the powers of darkness, gave them all the advantages they could 
desire, and yet conquered them. That which we have here in this story, which 
we had before, is s , Z 

1. That when Christ went out, though it was in the night, and a long walk, 
yet his disciples followed him, eleven of them, for Judas had given them the 
slip. Having continued with him hitherto in his temptations, they would not 
leave him now. ‘ ut ae 

2. That he went to the place where he was wont to be private, which inti- 
mates that Christ accustomed himself to retirement, was often alone, to teach 
us to be so, for freedom of converse with God and our own hearts. Though 
Christ had no conveniency for retirement but a garden, yet he retired. This 
should particularly be our practice, after we have been at the Lord’s table; 
we have then work to do which requires us to be private. ] ‘ 

3. That he exhorted his disciples to pray, that though the approaching trial 
could not be avoided, yet that they might not in it enter into temptation to 
sin; that when they were in the greatest fright and danger, yet they might 
not have any inclination to desert Christ, nor take a step towards it. Pray 
that ye may be kept from sin. 

4. That he withdrew from them, and prayed himself; they had their errands 
at the throne of grace, and he had his, and therefore it was fit the® should pray 
separately, as sometimes, when they had joint errands, they prayed together. 
He withdrew about a stone-cast farther into the garden, which some reckon 
about fifty or sixty paces, and there he kneeled down, so it is here, upon the 
bare ground; but the other evangelists say, that afterwards he fell on his face, 
and there prayed that if it were the will of God this cup of suffering, this bitter 
cup, might be removed from him. ‘This was the language of that innocent 
dread of suffering which, being really and truly man, he could not but have 
in his nature. 

5. That he, knowing it to be his Father’s will that he should suffer and die, 
and that, as the matter was now settled, it was necessary for our redemption 
and salvation, presently withdrew that petition, did not insist upon it, but 
resigned himself to his Neurenty Father’s will: ‘ Nevertheless, not my will be 
done;” not the will of my human nature, but the will of God, as it is written 
concerning me in the volume of the book, which I delight to do; let that be 

one, Perm Se 

6. That his disciples were asleep when he was at prayer, and when they 
should have been themselves praying, ver. 45. When he rose from prayer he 
found them sleeping, unconcerned in his sorrows; but see what a favourable 
construction is here put upon it, which we had not in the other evangelists,— 
they were “sleeping for sorrow.” The great sorrow they were in upon the 
mournful farewells their Master had been this evening giving them had 
exhausted their spirits, and made them very dull and heavy, which, it being 
now late, disposed them to sleep. This teaches us to make the best of our 
brethren’s infirmities, and if there be one cause better than another, charitably 
impute them to that, 

7. That when he waked them, then he exhorted them to pray, ver. 46: “ Why 
sleep ye ?”—why do you allow yourselves to sleep? ‘Rise and pray.” Shake 
off your drowsiness, that you may be fit to pray; and pray for grace, that you 
may be able to shake off your drowsiness. ‘This was like the shipmaster’s call 
to Jonah in a storm, Jonah i. 6, “ Arise, call upon thy God.” When we find 
ourselves, either by our outward circumstances or our inward dispositions, 
entering into temptation, it concerns us to rise and pray, ‘ Lord, help me in this 
time of need.’ 

But here are three things in this passage which we had not in the other 
evangelists : 

First. That when Christ was in his agony “there appeared to him an angel 
from heaven, strengthening him,” ver. 43. 1. It was an instance of the deep 
humiliation of our Lord Jesus, that he needed the assistance of an angel, and 
would admit it. The influence of the Divine nature withdrew for the present, 
and then, as to his human nature, he was for a little while lower than the 
angels, and was capable of receiving help from them. 2. When he was not 
delivered from his sufferings, yet he was strengthened and supported under 
them, and that was equivalent. If God proportion the shoulders to the 
burthen, we shall have no reason to complain, whatever he is pleased to lay 
upon us. David owns this a sufficient answer to his prayer, in the day of 
trouble, that God strengthened him with strength in his soul, and so doth the 
Son of David, Ps. exxxviii. 3. _3. The angels ministered to the Lord Jesus in 
his sufferings. He could have had legions of them to rescue him; nay, this one 
could haye done it, could haye chased and conquered the whole band of men 
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that came to take him; but he made use of his ministration only to strengthen 
him; and the very visit which this angel made him now in his grief, when his 


enemies were awake, and his friends asleep, was such a seasonable token of the | 


Divine favour as would be avery great strengthening to him. Yet this was 
not all: he probably said something to him to strengthen him; put him in 
mind that his sufferings were in order to his Father's glory, to his own glory, 
and to the salvation of those that were given him; represented to him the joy 
set before him, the seed he should see: with these and _ the like suggestions he 
encouraged him to go on cheerfully ; and what is comforting is strengthening. 
Perhaps he did something to strengthen him, wiped away his sweat and tears ; 
perhaps ministered some cordial to him, as after his temptation ; or, it may be, 
took him by the arm and helped him off the ground, or bore him up when he 
was ready to faint away ; and in these services of the angel the Holy Spirit was 
énoxvov adrov, ‘ putting strength into him,’ for so the word signifies. ‘‘It pleased 
the Lord to bruise him” indeed; yet, did he plead against him with his great 
power? No, but he put strength in him, Job xxiii. 6, as he had promised, 
IPS ANXEKIX, 21s 18a, RX. 8 = 157, 

Secondly. That “ being in an agony he prayed more earnestly,” ver. 44. As 
his sorrow and trouble grew upon him, he grew more importunate in prayer; 
not that there was before any coldness or indifferency in his prayers, but there 
was now a greater vehemency in them, which was expressed in his voice and 
gesture. Note, Prayer, though never out of season, is in a special manner sea- 
sonable when we are in an agony; and the stronger our agonies are, the more 
lively and frequent our prayers should be. Now it was that Christ offered up 
prayers and supplications with strong crying and tears, and was heard in that 
he feared, Heb. v. 7, and in his fear wrestled, as Jacob with the angel. 

Thirdly. That in this agony “his sweat was as it were great drops of blood 
falling down to the ground.” Sweat came in with sin, and was a branch of the 
curse, Gen. iii. 19; and therefore, when Christ was made sin and a curse for 
us, he underwent a grievous sweat, that in the sweat of his face we might eat 
bread, and that he might sanctify and sweeten all our trials to us. Itis some 
dispute among the critics whether this sweat is only compared to drops of 
blood, being much thicker than drops of sweat commonly are, the pores of the 
body being more than ordinarily opened, or that real blood out of the capil- 
lary veins mingled with it, so that it was in colour like blood, and might truly 
be called a bloody sweat: the matter is not great. Some reckon this one of 
the times when Christ shed his blood for us; for “without shedding of blood 
there is no remission.” Every pore was as it were a bleeding wound, and 
his blood stained all his raiment. This shewed the trayail of his soul. He 
was now abroad in the open air, in a cool, season, upon the cold ground, 
far in the night, which one would think had been enough to strike in a 
sweat, yet now he breaks out into a sweat, which speaks the extremity of the 
agony he was in. 


47 And while he yet spake, behold a multitude, 
and he that was called Judas, one of the twelve, went 
before them, and drew near unto Jesus to kiss him. 
48 But Jesus said unto him, Judas, betrayest thou 
the Son of man with a kiss? 49 When they which 
were about him saw what would follow, they said 
unto him, Lord, shall we smite with the sword? 50 
And one of them smote the servant of the high 
priest, and cut off his right ear. 51 And Jesus 
answered and said, Suffer ye thus far. And he 
touched his ear, and healed him. 52 Then Jesus 
said unto the chief priests and captains of the temple, 
and the elders, which were come to him, Be ye come 
out, as against a thief, with swords and staves ? 
53 When I was daily with you in the temple, ye 
stretched forth no hands against me: but this is 
your hour, and the power of darkness. 


Satan, finding himself baffled in his attempt to terrify our Lord Jesus, and so 
to put him out of the possession of his own soul, betakes himself (according to 
his usual method) to force and arms, and brings a party into the field to seize 
him; and Satan was in them. ere is, 

First. The marking of him by Judas. Here a numerous party appears, and 
Judas at the head of them, for he “ was guide to them that took Jesus;” 
they knew not where to find him, but he brought them to the place; when 
they were there, they knew not which was he; but Judas told them that who- 
ever he should kiss, that same was he; so he drew near to him to kiss him, 
according to the wonted freedom and familiarity which our Lord Jesus ad- 
mitted his disciples to. Luke takes notice of the question Christ asked him, 
which we have not in the other evangelists, “ Judas, betrayest thou the Son of 
man with a kiss?” What, isthat the signal? ver. 48. Must the Son of man be 
betrayed, as if any thing could be concealed from him, and a plot carried on 
against him unknown to him? Must one of his disciples betray him, as if he 
had been a hard master to them, or deserved ill at their hands? Must he be 
betrayed with a kiss? Must the badge of friendship be the instrument, of 
treachery? Was ever a love-token so desecrated and abused? Note, Nothing 
can be a greater affront or grief to the Lord Jesus than to be betrayed, and 
betrayed with a kiss, by those that profess relation to him, and an affection for 
him. Those do so who, under pretence of zeal for his honour, persecute his 
servants; who, under the cloak of a seeming affection for the honour of free 
grace, give a blow to the root of holiness and strictness of conversation. Many 
instances there are of Christ’s being betrayed with a kiss, by those who, under 
the form of godliness, fight against the power of it. Tt were well if their own 
consciences would put this question to them, which Christ here puts to Judas, 
“ Betrayest thou the Son of man with a kiss?” And will he not resent it? 
Will he not revenge it ? ee i ‘ 

Secondly. The effort which his disciples made for his protection; ver. 49, 
“when they saw what would follow,” that those armed men were come to 
seize him, they said,‘ Lord, shall we smite with the sword?” ‘Thou didst 
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allow us to have two swords, shall we now make use of them? Never more 
occasion ; and to what purpose should we have them, if we do not use them? 
They asked the question, as if they would not have drawn the sword without 
commission from their Master, but they were in too much haste, and too much 
heat, to stay for an answer; but Peter, aiming at the head of one of the servants 
of the high priest, missed his blow, “and cut off his right ear.” As Christ by 
throwing them to the ground that came to take him, shewed what he could 
have done, so Peter by this exploit shewed what he could have done too in so 
good a cause, if he had had leave. ‘The other evangelists tell us what was the 
check Christ gave to Peter for it. Luke here tells us, 

1. How Christ excused the blow, “Suffer ye thus far,” ver. 51. Dr. Whitby 
thinks he said this to his enemies, who came to take him, to qualify them, that 
they might not be provoked by it to fall upon the disciples whom he had under- 
taken the preservation of. Pass by this injury and affront, it was without 
warrant from me, and there shall not be another blow struck. Though Christ 
had power to have struck them down, and struck them dead, yet he speaks 
them fair, and as it were begs their pardon for an assault made upon them by 
one of his followers, to teach us to give good words even to our enemies. 

2. How he cured the wound, which was more than amends sufficient for the 
injury ; ‘‘ he touched his ear and healed him;” fastened his ear on again, that 
he might not so much as go away stigmatized, though he well deserved it. 
Christ hereby gave them a proof, Ist. Of his power. He that could heal, 
could destroy if he pleased, which should have obliged them in interest to 
submit to him, Had they returned the blow upon Peter, he would immediately 
have healed him; and what could not a small regiment do that had such a 
surgeon to it, immediately to help the sick and wounded? 2nd. Of his merey 
and goodness. Christ here gave an illustrious example to his own rule of 
doing good to thein that hate us, as afterwards he did of praying for them that 
despitefully use us: those who render good for evil, do as Christ did. One 
would have thought this generous piece of kindness should have overcome 
them, that such coals heaped on their heads should have melted them, that 
they could not have bound him as a malefactor, who had approved himself such 
a benefactor; but their hearts were hardened. 

Thirdly. Christ’s expostulation with the officers of the detachment that came 
to apprehend him, to shew what an absurd thing it was for them to make all 
this rout and noise, ver. 52,53. Matthew relates it as said to the multitude; 
Luke tells us it was said “to the chief priests and captains of the temple,” 
who commanded the several orders of the priests, and therefore are here put 
between the chief priests and the elders; so that they were all ecclesiastics, 
retainers to the temple, who were employed 12 this odious piece of service ; 
and some of the first rank too disparaged themselves so far as to be seen in 
it. Now see here, : 

1, How Christ reasons with them concerning their proceedings. What needed 
they come out in the dead of night, and with swords aid staves? Ist. They 
knew that he was one that would not resist, or raise the mo against them; he 
never had done anything like that: why then are ye come out as against a 
thief? 2nd. They knew he was one that would not abscond, for he was. daily 
with them in the temple, in the midst of them, and never sought to conceal him- 
self, nor did they offer to lay hands on him. Before his hour was eome, it was 
folly for them to think to take him; and when his hour was come, it yvas folly 
for them to make all this ado to take him. 

2. How he reconciles himself to their proceedings; and this we haa’ not 
before; “but this is your hour, and the power of darkness.” How hard soe “er 
it may seem that I should be thus exposed, I submit, for so it is determineu 3 
this is the hour allowed you to have your will against me; there is an hour 
appointed me to reckon for it. Nowis the power of darkness; Satan, the ruler 
of the darkness of this world, is permitted to do his worst, to bruise the heel of 
the seed of the woman, and I resolve to acquiesce ; let him do his worst; “the 
Lord shall laugh at him, for he sees that his day,” his hour, “is coming,” 
Ps. xxxvii. 13._ Let this quiet us under the prevalency of the church’s enemies; 
let it quiet us in a dying hour, that, Ist. It is but an hour that is permitted for 
the triumph of our adversary; a short time, a limited time. 2nd. It is their 
hour, which is appointed them, and in which they are permitted to try their 
strength, that Omnipotence may be the more glorified in their fall. 3rd. It is 
the power of darkness that rides master, and darkness must give way to light, 
and the power of darkness be made to truckle to the Prince of light. Christ 
was willing to wait for his triumphs till his warfare was accomplished, and we 
must be so too. 


54 Then took they him, and led him, and brought 
him into the high priest’s house. And Peter fol- 
lowed afar off. 55 And when they had kindled a 
fire in the midst of the hall, and were set down 
together, Peter sat down among them. 56 But a 
certain maid beheld him as he sat by the fire, and 
earnestly looked upon him, and said, This man was 
also with him. 57 And he denied him, saying, Wo- 
man, I know him not. 58 And after a little while 
another saw him, and said, Thou art also of them. 
And Peter said, Man, [am not. 59 And about the 
space of one hour after another confidently affirmed, 
saying, Of a truth this fellow also was with him: for 
he is a Galilean. 60 And Peter said, Man, I know 
not what thou sayest. And immediately, while he 
yet spake, the cock crew. 61 And the Lord turned, 
and looked upon Peter. And Peter remembered 
the word of the Lord, how he had said unto him, 
Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice. 
62 And Peter went out, and wept bitterly. 


We have here the melancholy story of Peter’s denying his Master, at the time 
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when he was arraigned before the high priest, with those that were of the 
cabal, that were ready to receive the prey, and to prepare the evidence for his 
arraignment, “as soon as it was day,” before the great Sanhedrim, ver. 66. 
But notice is not taken here, as was in the other evangelists, of Christ’s being 
now upon his examination before the high priest, only of his being brought 
“into the high priest’s house,” ver. 54. But the manner of expression is obsery- 
able, “they took him, and led him, and bronght him ;” which methinks is like 
that concerning Saul, 1 Sam. xv. 13, “he is gone about, and pees on, and 
gone down,” and intimates that even when they had seized their prey they 
were in confusion, and for fear of the people, or rather struck with inward 
terror upon what they had seen and heard, they took him the farthest way 
about, or rather knew not which way they hurried him; suck a hurry were 
they in in their own bosoms. Now observe, 

First. Peter’s falling. ; ; 

1, It began in sneaking. He followed Christ when he was had away prisoner; 
that was well, and shewed a concern for his Master; but he followed afar 
off, that he might be out of danger, He thought to trim the matter; to follow 
Christ, and so to satisfy his conscience; but to follow afar off, and so to save 
his reputation, and sleep in a whole skin. ‘ 

2. It proceeded in keeping his distance still, and associating himself with the 
high priest’s servants, when he should have been at his Master’s elbow. The 
servants “kindled a fire in the midst of the hall,” and sat down together to talk 
over their night expedition. Probably Malchus was among them, and “ Peter 
owes among them,” as if he had been one of them, at least wonlid be thought 
to be so. 

3. His fall itself was disclaiming all acquaintance with Christ, and relation to 
him; disowning him, because he was now in distress and danger. He was 
charged by a sorry simple maid that belonged to the house with being a retainer 
to this Jesus, about whom there was now so much noise. She looked wistly 
upon him as he sat by the fire, only because he was a stranger, and one whom 
she had not seen before; and paaadiue that at this time of night there were 
no neuters there, and knowing him not to be any of the retinue of the high 

riest, she concludes him to be one of the retinue of this Jesus; or perhaps she 
1ad been, some time or other, looking about her in the temple, and had seen 
Jesus there, and Peter with him, officious ghout him, and remembered him; 
and this man was with him, saith she. A:nd Peter, as he had not the courage 
to own the charge, so he had not the “vit and presence of mind to turn it off, as 
he might have done many ways, and. cherefore fiat and plain denies it : ‘‘ Woman, 
1 know him not.” 

4. His fall was repeated a seeond time; ver. 58, “after a little while,” before 
he had time to recollect him;self, “ another saw him, and said, Even thou art one 
of them,” as slily as thou ‘sittest here among the high priest’s servants. Not I, 
saith Peter, “Man, % azn not.” Anda third time, “ about the space of an hour 
after,”—for, saith. the tempter, when he is down, down with him; let us follow 
the blow, till we “set him past recovery,—another confidently affirms, strenu- 
ously asserts ‘\t Of a truth this fellow also was with him;” let him deny it if 
he can; for yry{ may all perceive he is a Galilean. But he that has once told a 
lie is stron pty tempted to persist in it; the beginning of that sin is as the letting 

2 Peter now not only denies that he is a bap i of Christ, but 


forth of w 
that bey 7 Dbers at thou sayest ;” 


Ine, © knows any thing of him; ver. 60, Man, I know not w 
’ er heard of this Jesus. ‘ 

‘* condly, Peter’s getting up again. 5 
af; or rather, the grace of God recovered him. 
spout he cock crew,” just as he was the third time denying that he knew 
Christ ; and this cee him, and put him upon thinking. Note, Small acci- 

S have great influences. y 

ae The Tegra warned and looked upon him.” This circumstance we had not 
in the other evangelists, but it is a very remarkable one. Christ is here called 
the Lord, for there was much of Divine knowledge, power, and grace appearing 
in this. Observe, Though Christ had now his back upon Peter, and was upon 
his trial, when one would think he had something else to mind, yet he knew all 
that Peter said. Note, Christ takes more notice of what we say and do than 
we think he doth. When Peter disowned Christ, yet Christ did not disown 
him, though he might justly have cast him off, and never looked upon him 
more, but have denied him before his Father. It is well for us that Christ doth 
not deal with us as we deal with him. Christ looked upon Peter, not doubting 
but that Peter would soon be aware of it; for he knew, that though he had 
denied him with his lips, yet his eye would still be towards him. 

Observe, Though Peter had now been guilty of a very great offence, and 
which was very provoking, yet Christ would not eall to him, lest he should 
shame him or expose him; only gave him a look, which none but Peter would 
understand the meaning of ; and it had a great deal in it. Ist. It was a con- 
vineing look. Peter said he did not know Christ; Christ turned and looked 
upon him, as if he would say, Dost thou not know me, Peter? Look me in the 
face, and tell me so. 2nd. It was a chiding look ; we may suppose he looked upon 
him and frowned, or some way signified his displeasure. Let us think with 
what an angry countenance Christ justly looks upon us when we have sinned. 
3rd. It was an expostulating, upbraiding look. What, Peter, art thou he that 
disownest me now, when thou shouldst come and witness for me? What, thou 
a disciple? thou that wast the most forward to confess me to be the Son of God, 
and didst solemnly promise thou wouldst never disown me? 4th. It was a 
compassionate look; he looked upon him with tenderness. Poor Peter, how 
weak is thine heart! how art thou fallen and undone, if I do not help thee. 
5th. It was a directing look. Christ guided him with his eye, gave him a wink 
to go out from that sorry company ; to retire, and bethink himself a little, and 
then he would soon see what he had to do. 6th. It was a significant look ; it 
signified the conveying of grace to Peter’s heart, to enable him to repent. The 
crowing of the cock would not have brought him to repentance without this 
look; nor will the external means, without special, efficacious grace. Power 
went along with this look, to change the heart of Peter, and to bring him to 
himself, to his right mind. ; 

3. “Peter remembered the words of the Lord.” Note, The grace of God 
works in and by the Word of God; brings that to mind, and sets that home 
upon ae pln and so gives the soul the happy turn: tolle et lege,—‘ take 
it up and read.’ ; 

4. Then “ Peter went out and wept bitterly.” One look from Christ melted 
him into tears of godly sorrow for sin. ‘The candle was newly put out, an 
then a little thing lighted it again. Christ looked upon the chief priests, and 
made no impression upon them, as he did on Peter, who had the Divine seed 
remaining in him to work upon. It was not the look from Christ, but the grace 
of God with it, that recovered Peter, and brought him fo rights. 


63 And the men that held Jesus mocked him, and 
smote him. 64 And when they had blindfolded him, 


See how happily he recovered him- 


se See how it was brought 
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Prophesy, wha is it that smote thee? 65 And many 
other things blasphemously spake they against him. 
66 And as soon as it was day, the elders of the people 
and the chief priests and the scribes came together, 
and led him into their council, saying, 67 Art thou 
the Christ? tell us. And he said unto them, If I 
teil you, ye will not believe: 68 And if I also ask 
you, ye will not answer me, nor let me go. 69 Here- 
after shall the Son of man sit on the right hand of 
the power of God. 70 Then said they all, Art thou 
then the Son of God? And he said unto them, Ye 
say that 1am. 71 And they said, What need we any 
further witness? for we ourselves have heard of his 
own mouth. 


We are here told, as before in the other gospels, I. How our Lord Jesus 
was abused by the servants of the high priest; “the abjects gathered them- 
selves together against him.” The rude and barbarous servants, they that held 
Jesus, that had him in custody till the court sat, they “mocked him, and smote 
him,” ver. 63; they would notallow him to repose himself one minute, though he 
had had no sleep of all night ; nor to compose himself, though he was hurried to 
his trial, and no time given him to prepare for it. They made sport with him; this 
sorrowful night to him shall bea merry night to them; and the blessed Jesus, 
like Samson, is made the foo] in the play. They hoodwinked him, and then, 
according to the common play that young people have among them, “they 
struck him on the face,” and continued to do so till he named the person that 
smote him, ver. 64; intending hereby an affront to his prophetical office, and 
that knowledge of secret things which he was said to have. We are not told 
that he said any thing, but bore every thing; hell was let loose, and he suffered 
it to do its worst. A greater indignity could not be done to the blessed Jesus; 
yet this was but one instance of many, for, ver. 65, ‘many other things blas- 
phemously spake they against him.” They that condemned him for a blasphemer 
were themselves the vilest blasphemers that ever were. 

Il. How he was accused and condemned by the great Sanhedrim, consistin 
of “the elders of the people, the chief priests, and the scribes ;” who were al 
up betimes, and got together “as soon as it was day,” about five o’elock in the 
morning, to prosecute this matter. They were working this evil upon their 
beds, and as soon as ever the morning was light practised it, Mic. ii. 1. They 
would not have been up so early for any good work. It is but a short account 
that we have here of his trial in the ecclesiastical court. 

First. They ask him, “ Art thou the Christ?” He was generally believed 
by his followers to be the Christ, but they could not prove it upon him that 
he had ever said so, totidem verbis,—‘ in so many words,’ and therefore urge him 
to own it to them, ver. 67. If they had asked him this question with a willing- 
ness to admit that he was the Christ, and to receive him accordingly, if he could 
give sufficient proof of his being so, it had been well, and might Mame been for 
ever well with them. But they asked it with a resolution not to believe him, 
but a design to ensnare him. | 

Secondly. He justly complained of their unfair and unjust usage of him, 
ver. 67, 68. ‘They all, as Jews, professed to expect the Messiah, and to expect 
him at this time; no other appeared, or had appeared, that pretended to be the 
Messiah; he had no competitor, nor likelihood of any; he had given amazing 
proofs of a Divine power going along with him, which made his claims very 
well worthy of a free and impartial inquiry. It had been but just for these 
leaders of the people to have taken him into their council, and examined him 
there as acandidate for the Messiahship, not at the bar asacriminal. ‘ But, 
saith he, 1. “If 1 tell you,” that Iam the Christ, and give you never such con- 
vincing proofs of it, you are resolved “‘ pow will not believe.” Why should the 
cause be brought on before you, who have already prejudged it, and are re- 
solved, right or wrong, torun it down, and to condemnit? 2. “If | ask you” 
what you have to object against the proofs I produce, “you will not answer 
me.” Here he refers to their silence when he put a question to them which 
would have led them to own his authority, ch. xx.5—7. They were neither 
fair judges nor fair disputants, but, when they were pinched with an argu- 
ment, would rather be silent than own their_conviction; “you will neither 
answer me, nor let me go.” If I be not the Christ, you ought to answer the 
arguments with which I prove that Lam; if I be, you ought to let me go; but 
you will do neither. 

Thirdly. He referred them to his second coming for the full proof of his being 
the Christ, to their confusion, since they would not now admit the proof of it to 
their conviction; ver. 69, ‘“‘ Hereafter shall the Son of man sit,” and be seen to 
sit, “on the right hand of the power of God,” andthen you will not need to ask 
whether he be the Christ or no. 

Fourthly. Hence they inferred that he set up himself as the Son of God, and 
asked him whether he were so or no; ver. 70, “ Art thou then the Son of God?” 
He called himself the Son of man, referring to Daniel’s vision of the Son of man 
that came near before the Ancient of days, Dan. vii. 13, 14; but theyunderstood 
so much as to know, that if he was that Son of man, he was also the Son of 
God. ‘And art thou so?’ By this it appears to have been the faith of the 
Jewish church that the Messiah should be both Son of man and Son%f God. 

Fifthly. He owns himself to be the Son of God; “ Ye say that Lam;” that is, 
‘Tam as ye say;’ compare Mar. xiv. 62, “Jesus said, I am.” This confirms 
Christ’s testimony concerning himself, that he was the Son of God, that he 
stood to it, when he knew he should suffer for standing to it. 

Sixthly. Upon this they ground his condemnation, ver. 71, “ What need we 
any further witness?” It was true they needed not any farther witness to 
prove that he said he was the Son of God, they had it from his own mouth; 
but did they not need proof that he was not so, before they condemned him 
as a blasphemer for saying that he wasso? Had they no apprehension that it 
was possible he might be so; and then what horrid guilt they should bring upon 
themselves in pitne him to death? No, “they know not, neither will the 
understand.” hey cannot think it possible he should be the Messiah, thoug 
never so evidently clothed with Divine power and grace, if he a’ fon not, as 
they expect, in worldly pomp and grandeur. ‘Their eyes being « inded with 
the admiration of that, they rush on in this dangerous prosecution, as the 
horse into the battle. a 
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This chapter carries on and concludes the history of Christ’s sufferings and death. We 
have here, I. His arraignment before Pilate the Roman governor, ver. I—5. II. His 
examination before Herod, who was tetrarch of Galilee, under the Romans likewise, 
ver, 6—12. IIL. Pilate’s struggle with the people to release Jesus, his repeated testi- 
monies concerning his innocency, but his yielding at length to their importunity, and 
condemning him to be crucified, ver. 13—25. IV. An account of what passed as they 


led him to be crucified, and his discourse to the people that followed, ver. 26—31. 
V. An account of what passed at the place of execution, and the indignities done him 
there, ver. 32—38. 
the cross, ver. 39—43. 
ver. 44—49. 


VI. The conversion of one of the thieves, as Christ was hanging on 
VII. The death of Christ, and the prodigies that attended it, 
VIII. His burial, ver. 50—56. 


ND the whole multitude of 
them arose, and led him unto 
Pilate. 2 And they began 
to accuse him, saying, We 
found this fellow perverting 
the nation, and forbidding 
to give tribute to Cvesar, 
saying that he himself is 
Christ a King. 3 And 

S af Pilate asked him, saying, 
Art thou the King of the Jews? And he answered 
him and said, Thou sayest it. 4 Then said Pilate 
to the chief priests and ¢o the people, I find no fault 
in this man. 5 And they were the more fierce, say- 
ing, He stirreth up the people, teaching throughout 
all Jewry, beginning from Galilee to this place. 6 
When Pilate heard of Galilee, he asked whether the 
man were a Galilean. 7 And as soon as he knew 
that he belonged unto Herod’s jurisdiction, he sent 
him to Herod, who himself also was at Jerusalem at 
that time. 8 And when Herod saw Jesus, he was 
exceeding glad: for he was desirous to see him of a 
long season, because he had heard many things of 
him; and he hoped to have seen some miracle done 
by him. 9 Then he questioned with him in many 
words; but he answered him nothing. 10 And the 
chief priests and scribes stood and vehemently ac- 
cused him. 11 And Herod with his men of war 
set him at nought, and mocked him, and arrayed 
him in a gorgeous robe, and sent him again to Pilate. 
12 And the same day Pilate and Herod were made 
friends together: for before they were at enmity 
between themselves. 


Our Lord Jesus was condemned as a blasphemer in the spiritual court, but 
it was the most impotent malice that could be that that court was acted by, 
for when they had condemned him they knew they could not put him to death, 
and therefore take another course. 

First. They accuse him before Pilate; “the whole multitude of them arose,” 
when they saw they could go no farther with him in their court, “and led 
him unto Pilate,” though it was no judgment day, no assizes or sessions; and 
they demand justice against him, not as a blasphemer, that was no crime that 
he took cognizance of, but as one disaffected to the Roman government, which 
they in their hearts did not look upon as any crime at all, or if it were one, 
they themselves were much more chargeable with it than he was; only it 
would serve the turn, and answer the purpose of their malice. And it is ob- 
servable, that that which was the pretended crime for which they employed 
the Roman powers to destroy Christ, was the real crime for which the Roman 
powers, not long after, destroyed them. ; 

1. Here is the indictment drawn up against him, ver, 2, in which they pre- 
tended a zeal for Cesar only to ingratiate themselves with Pilate; but it was 
all malice against Christ, and nothing else. They misrepresented him, Ist. As 
making the people rebel against Cesar. It was true, and Pilate knew it, that 
there was a general uneasiness in the people under the Roman yoke, and they 
wanted nothing but an opportunity to shake it off. Now they would have 
Pilate believe that this Jesus was active to foment that general discontent, 
which, if the truth were known, they themselves were the aiders and abettors 
of ; “we have found him perverting the nation,” as if converting them to God’s 
government were perverting them from the civil government ; whereas nothing 
tends more to make men good subjects than making them Christ’s faithfu 
followers. Christ had particularly taught that they ought to give tribute to 
Cesar, though he knew there were those that would be offended at him for 
iis and yet he is here falsely accused as “ forbidding to give tribute to Caesar.” 
Innocency is no fence against calumny. 2nd. As making himself a rival with 
Cesar ; though the very reason why ae ae him, and would not own him 
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to be the Messiah, was because he did not appear in worldly pomp and power, 
and did not set up for a temporal prince, nor offer to do any thing against 
Cesar ; yet that is it they charge him with, that he said “he himself is Christ 
a king.” He did say he was Christ; and if so, then a king; but not sucha 
king as was ever likely to give disturbance to Cxsar. When his followers 
would have made him a king, Jno. vi. 15, he declined it; though by the many 
miracles he wrought he made it appear, that if he would have set up in com- 
petition with Caesar he would have been too hard for him. 

2. His pleading to the indictment. “Pilate asked him, Art thou the King 
of the Jews?” ver, 3; to which he answered, “ Thou sayest it,” that is, It is 
as thou sayest, that I am entitled to the governmonat of the Jewish nation, but 
in rivalship with the scribes and Pharisees, who tyrannize over them in matters 
of religion, not in rivalship with Czsar, whose government relates only to 
their civil interests. Christ’s kingdom is wholly spiritual, and will not inter- 
fere with Ceesar’s jurisdiction. Or, “Thou sayest it;” but canst thou prove 
it? what evidence hast thou for it ? All that knew him knew the contrary, 
that he never pretended to be the King of the Jews, in opposition to Cesar 
as supreme, or to the governors that were sent by him, but the contrary. 

3. Pilate’s declaration of his innocency; ver. 4, he “said to the chief priests, 
and the people” that seemed to join with them in the prosecution, “I find no 
fault in this man.” What breaches of your law he may have been guilty of 
I am not concerned to inquire, but I find nothing proved upon him that makes 
him obnoxious to our court. 

4. The continued fury and outrage of the prosecutors, ver. 5. Instead of 
being moderated by Pilate’s declaration of his innocency, and considering, as 
they ought to do, whether they were not bringing the guilt of innocent blood 
upon themselves, they were the more exasperated, more exceeding fierce. We 
do not find that they have any particular fact to produce, much less any evi- 
dence to prove it; but they resolve to carry it with noise and confidence, and 
say it, though they cannot prove it, “ He stirs up the people” to rebel against 
Cesar, “teaching throughout all Judea, beginning from Galilee, to this place.” 
He did stir up the people, but it was not to any thing factious or seditious, 
but to every thing that was virtuous and praiseworthy. He did teach, but 
they could not charge him with teaching any doctrine that tended to disturb 
the public peace, or make the government uneasy or jealous. 

Secondly. They accuse him before Herod. 

1. Pilate removed him and his cause to Herod’s court. The accusers men- 
tioned Galilee, the northern part of Canaan; ‘ Why,’ saith Pilate, ‘is he of that 
country ? Is he a Galilean ?’ ver. 6. * Yes,’ said they, ‘ that is his head-quarters ; 
there he hath spent most of his time.’ ‘ Let us send him to Herod, then,’ saith 
Pilate, ‘for Herod is now in town, andit is but fit he should have cognizance 
of his cause, since he belongs to Herod’s jurisdiction.’ Pilate was already sick 
of the cause, and desirous to rid his hands of it; and that seems to be the true 
reason of sending him to Herod. But God ordered it so for the more evident 
fulfilling of the Scripture, as appears, Acts iv. 26, 27, where that of David, 
Ps. ii. 2, “the kings of the earth and the rulers set themselves against the 
Lass and his anointed,” is expressly said to be fulfilled in Herod and Pontius 

ilate. 

2. Herod was very willing to have the examining of him; ver. 8,“ when he 
saw Jesus he was exceeding glad,” and perhaps the more glad because he saw 
him a prisoner, saw him in bonds; “he had heard many things of him,” in 
Galilee, where his miracles had for a great while been all the talk of the 
country, and he longed to see him; not for any affection he had for him or 
his doctrine, but purely out of curiosity; and it was only to gratify that, that 
he “hoped to have seen some miracle done by him,” which would serve him 
to talk of as long as he lived. Andin order to this, he “questioned with him 
in many things,” that at length he might bring him to something in which he 
might shew his power. Perhaps he pumped him concerning things secret or 
things to come, or concerning his curing of diseases. But Jesus “answered 
him nothing,” nor would he gratify him so much as with the repetition of one 
miracle. The poorest beggar that asked a miracle for the relief of his necessity 
was never denied, but this proud prince, that asked a miracle merely for the 
gratifying of his curiosity, is denied. He might have seen Christ and_his 
wondrous works many a time in Galilee, and would not; and therefore it is 
justly said, Now he would see them, and shall not; they are hid from his eyes, 
because he knew not the day of his visitation. Herod thought, now he had 
him in bonds, he might command a miracle; but miracles must not be made 
cheap, nor Omnipotence be at the beck of the greatest potentate. 

3. His prosecutors appeared against him before Herod, for they were restless 
in the prosecution; “they stood and vehemently accused him,” ver. 10, impu~- 
dently and boldly, so the word signifies. They would make Herod believe 
that e had poisoned Galilee too with his seditious notions. Note, It is no 
new thing for good men and good ministers, that are real and useful friends 
to the civil government, to be falsely accused as factious and seditious, and 
enemies to government. . : a 4 shy 

4, “ Herod” was very abusive to him; he, “‘with his men of war his attend- 
ants, and officers, and great men, “set him at nought.” They made nothing of 
him, so the wordis. Horrid wickedness! to make nothing of Him who made 
all things. They laughed at him as a fool; for they knew he had wrought 
many miracles to befriend others, and why would he not now work one to 
befriend himself ? or else, as one that had lost his power, and was become weak 
as other men. Herod, that had been acquainted with John Baptist, and had 
more knowledge of Christ too than Pilate had, was more abusive to Christ 
than Pilate was; for knowledge without, grace doth but make men the more 
ingeniously wicked. Herod arrayed Christ in a gorgeous robe, some gaudy 
painted clothes, as a mock-king; and so he taught Pilate’s soldiers afterwards 
to do him the same indignity. He was ringleader in that abuse. | ’ y 

5. Herod returned him to Pilate, and it proved an occasion of the making of 
them friends, they having been for some time before at variance. Herod could 
not get sight of a miracle, but would not condemn him neither as a malefactor ; 
and therefore “sent him again to Pilate,” ver. 11, and so returned Pilate’s civi- 
lity and respect in sending the prisoner to him; and this mutual obligation, 
with the messages that passed between them on this occasion, brought them 
to a better understanding, one of another, than there had been of late between 
them, ver. 12. They had been “at enmity between themselves,” probably upon 
Pilate’s killing the Galileans, who were Herod’s subjects, ch. xiii. 1, or some 
other such matter or controversy as used to be among princes and great men. 
Observe how those that quarrelled with one another, yet could unite against 
Christ, as Gebal, and Ammon, and Amalek, though divided among themselves, 
were confederate against the Israel of God, Ps. Ixxxiii. 7. Christ is the great 
Peacemaker ; both Pilate and Herod owned his innocency, and their agreeing 
in that cured their disagreeing in other things. 


13 And Pilate, when he had called together the 
chief priests and the rulers and the people, 14 Said 
unto them, Ye have brought this man unto me, as 
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one that perverteth the people: and, behold, I, 


having examined him before you, have found no. 
Cc 


fault in this man touching those things whereof ye 
accuse him: 15 No, nor yet Herod: for I sent you 


to him; and, lo, nothing worthy of death is done | 


unto him. 16 I will therefore chastise him, and 
release him. 17 (Hor of necessity he must release 
one unto them at the feast.) 18 And they cried 
out all at once, saying, Away with this man, and 
release unto us Barabbas: 19 (Who for a certain 
sedition made in the city, and for murder, was cast 
into prison.) 20 Pilate therefore, willing to release 
Jesus, spake again to them. 21 But they cried, 
saying, Crucify him, crucify him. 22 And he said 
unto them the third time, Why, what evil hath he 
done? I have found no cause of death in him: I will 
therefore chastise him, and let him go. 23 And they 
were instant with loud voices, requiring that he might 
be crucified. And the voices of them and of the chief 
priests prevailed. 24 And Pilate gave sentence that 
it should be as they required. 25 And he released 
unto them him that for sedition and murder was cast 
into prison, whom they had desired; but he delivered 
Jesus to their will. 

We have here the blessed Jesus run down by the mob, and hurried to the 
cross in the storm of a popular noise and tumult, raised by the malice and 
artifice of the chief priests, as agents for the prince of the power of the air. 


First. Pilate solemnly protests that he believés he has done nothing worthy 
of death or of bonds, And if he did believe so, he ought immediately to have 


| 


discharged him; and not only so, but to have protected him from the fury of | 


the priests and rabble, and to have bound his prosecutors to their good be- 
haviour for their insolent carriage; but being himself an ill man, he had no 
kindness for Christ ; and, having made himself otherwise obnoxious, was afraid 
of displeasing either the emperor or the people; and therefore, for want of 
integrity, he ‘called together the chief priests and rulers and people,” (whom 
he should have dispersed, as a riotous, routous, and seditious assembly, and 
forbid them to come near him,) and will hear what they have to say to whom 
he should have turned a deaf ear, for he plainly saw what spirit acted them 
ver. 14. ‘You have brought,” saith Pilate, “this man to me,” and because it 
have arespect for you, “1 haye examined him before you,” and have heard all 


you have to allege against him, and I can make nothing of it, “I find no fault | 


in him;” you cannot prove the things whereof you accuse him. 

Secondly. He appeals to Herod concerning him; ver. 15, ‘I sent you to him” 
who is supposed to have known more of him than L have done, and he hath sent 
him back, not convicted of any thing, nor under any mark of his displeasure ; 
in his opinion his crimes are not capital. He has laughed at him as a weak 


man, but has not stigmatized him as a dangerous man: he thought Bedlam a | 


fitter place for him than Tyburn. 
Thirdly. He proposeth to release him, if they will but consent to it. He 
eure to have done it without asking leave of them; fiat justitia, ruat calum, 


et justice have its course, though the heavens should be desolated;’ but | 


the fear of man brings many into this snare, that whereas justice should take 
place, though heaven and earth come together, they will L ] 
against their consciences rather than pull an old house about their ears. Pilate 


do an unjust thing | 


declares him innocent, and therefore has a mind to release him; yet to please | 


the people, 1. He will release him under the notion of a malefactor, because 
“of necessity he must release one,” ver. 173; so that whereas he ought to have 
been released by an act of justice, and thanks to nobody, he would have him 
released by an act of grace, and_be beholden to the people for it. 2. He 
will chastise him and release him. If no fault be to be found in him, why should 
he be chastised? ‘here is as much injustice in scourging as in crucifying an 
innocent man; nor would it be justified by pretending that this would satisfy 
the clamours of the people, and make him the object of their pity who was 
now to be the object of their envy. We must not do evil that good may 
come. 

Fourthly. The people chose rather to have Barabbas released; a wretched 
fellow, that had nothing to recommend himself to their favour but the daring- 
ness of his crimes: he was imprisoned for a sedition made in the city, and for 
murder, of all crimes among men the least pardonable, yet this was the criminal 
that was preferred before Christ; ver. 18, 19, “Away with this man, and 
release unto us Barabbas;” and no wonder that such aman is the favourite 
and darling of such a mob; he that was really seditious, rather than he that 
was really loyal, and falsely accused of sedition. 

Fifthly. When Pilate urged the second time that Christ should be released 
they cried out, “Crucify bim, crucify him,” ver. 20, 21. They not only will 
have him die, but will have him die so great a death; nothing less will serve 
but he must be crucified: “ Crucify him, erucify him.” 

Sixthly. When Pilate the third time reasoned with them, to shew them the 
unreasonableness and injustice of it, they were the more peremptory and out- 
rageous ; ver. 22, ‘“ Why, what evil hath he done?” Name his crime; “I have 
found no cause of death,” and you cannot say what cause of death you have 
found in him; and therefore, if you will but speak the word, “I will chastise 
him and let him go.” But popular fury, the more it is complimented, the more 
furious it grows; “they were instant with loud voices,” with great noises, or 
outcries, not requesting, but “ requiring that he might be crucified ;” as if they 


| 
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| had as much right at the feast to demand the crucifying of one that was 
| innocent, as the release of one that was guilty. . 


Seventhly. Pilate’s yielding at length to their importunity. “The voices of 
the people and of the chief priests prevailed,” and were too hard for Pilate, and 
overruled him to go contrary to lis convictions and inclination. He had not 
courage to go against so strong a stream, but “ gave sentence that it should 
be as they required,” ver. 24. Here is judgment turned away backward, and 
justice standing afar off, for fear of popular fury: “Truth is fallen in the 
street, and equity cannot enter,” Zsa. lix. 14; “ Judgment was looked for, but 
behold oppression; righteousness, but behold a cry,” Isa. v. 7._This is repeated, 
ver. 25, with the aggravating circumstance of the release of Barabbas; “he 
released unto them him that for sedition and murder was cast into prison,” 
who hereby would be hardened in his wickedness, and do the more mischief, 
because him they had desired, being altogether such an one as themselves; 
“but he delivered Jesus to their will;’ and he could not deal more barba- 
rously with him than to deliver him to their will who hated him with a perfect 
hatred, and whose tender mercies were cruelty. 


26 And as they led him away, they laid hold 
upon one Simon, a Cyrenian, coming out of the 
country, and on him they laid the cross, that he 
might bear 7 after Jesus. 27 And there followed 
him a great company of people, and of women, which 
also bewailed and Jamented him. 28 But Jesus 
turning unto them said, Daughters of Jerusalem, 
weep not for me, but weep for yourselves, and for 
your children. 29 For, behold, the days are coming, 
in the which they shall say, Blessed are the barren, 
and the wombs that never bare, and the paps which 
never gave suck. 30 Then shall they begin to say 
to the mountains, Fall on us; and to the hills, 
Cover us. 81 For if they do these things in a green 


tree, what shall be done in the dry? 


We have here the blessed Jesus, the Lamb of God, led as a lamb to the 
slaughter, to the sacrifice. It is strange with what expedition they went 
through his trial; how they could do so much work in so little time, though 
they had so many great men to deal with, attendance on whom used to bea 
work of time. He was brought before the chief priests at break of day, 
ch. xxii. 26, after that to Pilate, then to Herod, then to Pilate again; and there 
seems to have been a long struggle between Pilate and the people about him. 
He was scourged and crowned with thorns, and contumeliously used; and all 
this was done in four or five hours’ time, or six at most; for he was crucified 
between nine o’clock and twelve. Christ’s persecutors resolve to lose no time, 
for fear lest his friends at the other end of the town should get notice of what 
they were doing, and should rise to rescue him. Never any one was so chased 
out of the world as Christ was; but so he himself said, “* Yet a little while, and 
ye shall not see me;” a very little while indeed. 

Now as they led him away to death, we find, 

First. One that was a bearer, that carried his cross, Simon by name, a 
Cyrenian, who probably was a friend of Christ, and was known to be so, and 
this was done to put areproach upon him; they laid Christ’s cross upon him, 
“that he might bear it after Jesus,” ver. 26, lest Jesus should faint under it, 
and die away, and so prevent the farther instances of malice they designed. 
It was pity, but a ernel pity, that gave him this ease. 

Secondly. Many that were mourners, true mourners, who followed him 
bewailing and lamenting him. These were not only his friends and well- 
wishers, but the common people that were not his enemies, and were moved 
with compassion towards him, because they had heard the fame of him, and 
what an excellent, useful man he was, and had reason to think he suffered 
unjustly; this drew a great crowd after him, as is usual at executions, espe- 
cially of those that have been persons of distinction; ‘a great company of 
people followed him,” especially of women, ver. 27; some led by pity, others 
by curiosity; but they also (as well as those that were his particular friends 
and acquaintance) “bewailed and lamented him.” Though there were many 
that reproached and reviled him, yet there were some that valued him, and 

itied him,and were sorry for him, and were partakers with him in his sufferings. 
The dying of the Lord Jesus may, perhaps, move natural affections in many 
that are strangers to devout affections: many bewail Christ that do not believe 
in him, and do not love him above all. 

Now here we are told what Christ said to these mourners, though one would 
think he should be wholly taken up with his own concern; yet he found time 
and heart to take cognizance of their tears. Christ died lamented, and has a 
bottle for the tears of those that lamented him. He turned to them, though 
they were strangers to him, and bade them not weep for him, but for them- 
selves; he diverts their lamentation into another channel, ver. 28. . 

1. He gives them a general direction concerning their lamentations: 
“ Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me;” not that they were to be blamed 
for weeping for him, but commended rather: those hearts were hard indeed 
that were not affected with such sufferings of such a person; but they must 
not weep only for him—those were profitless tears that they shed for him —but 
rather let them weep for themselves and for their children, with an eye to the 
destruction that was coming upon Jerusalem, which some of them might live 
to see, and share in the calamities of; or at least their children would, for whom 
they ought to be solicitous. Note, When with an eye of faith we behold Christ 
crucified, we ought to weep, not for him, but for ourselves. We must not be 
affected with the death of Christ as with the death of a common person, whose 
calamity we pity, or of a common friend, whom we are like to part with. The 
death of Christ was a thing peculiar; it was his victory and triumph over his 
enemies ; it was our deliverance, and the purchase of eternal life for us; and 
therefore weep not for him, but let us weep for our own sins, and the sins of 
our children, that were the cause of his death; and weep for fear (such were 
the tears here prescribed) of the miseries we shall bring upon ourselves if we 
slight his love, and reject his grace, as the Jewish nation did, which brought 
upon them the ruin here foretold. When our dear relations and friends die in 
Christ, wo haye no reason to weep for them, who haye put off the burthen of 
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the flesh, are made perfect in holiness, and are entered into perfect rest and 
joy; but for ourselves and our children, who are left behind in a world of sins, 
and sorrows, and snares. 

2. He gives them a particular reason why they should weep for themselves 
and for their children: “Tor, behold,” sad times are coming upon your city; 
it will be destroyed, and you will be involved in the common destruction. 
When Christ’s own disciples sorrowed after a goodly sort for his leaving them 
he wiped away their tears with the promise that he would see them again, and 
they should rejoice, Jno. xvi. 22; but when these daughters of Jerusalem 
bewailed him only with a worldly sorrow, he turned their tears into another 
channel, and told them they should have something given them to cry for. 
Let them be afflicted, and mourn, and weep, Jas. iv.9. He had lately wept 
over Jerusalem himself, and now he bids them weep over it: Christ’s tears 
should set us a weeping. Let the daughters of Zion, that own Christ for their 
king, rejoice in him, for he comes to save them; but let the daughters of Jeru- 
salem, that only weep for him, but do not take him for their king, weep and 
tremble to think of his coming to judge them. 

Now the destruction of Jerusalem is here foretold by two proverbial sayings, 
that might then fitly be used, which both speak it very terrible, that what 
people commonly dread they would then desire—to be written childless, and 
to be buried alive. 

Ist. They would wish to be written childless; whereas, commonly, those that 
have no children enyy those that have, as Rachel envied Leah; then those 
that have children will find them such a burthen in attempting to escape, and 
such a grief when they see them either fainting for famine, or falling by the 
sword, that they will envy those that have none, and say, ‘Blessed are the 
barren, and the wombs that never bare,” that have no children to be given up 
to the murderer, or to be snatched out of his hands. It would not only go ill 
with those who at that time were with child or giving suck, as Christ had said, 
Mat. xxiv. 19, but it would be terrible to those who ever had had-children, and 
suckled them, and had them now alive: see Hos. ix. 11—14. See the vanity of 
the creature, and the uncertainty of its comforts; for such may be the changes 
of Providence concerning us, that those very things may become the greatest 
Daenenns cares, and griefs to us, which we have delighted in as the greatest 

essings. 

2nd. They would wish to be buried alive, ver. 30; “they shall begin to say 
to the mountains, Fall on us; and to the hills, Cover us.” This also refers to 
a passage in the same prophecy with the former, /7os. x.8; they shall wish to 
be hid in the darkest caves, that they might be out of the noise of these 
calamities; they will be willing to be sheltered upon any terms, though with 
the hazard of being crushed to pieces: this would be the language especially 
of the great and mighty men, Ztev. vi. 16. They that would not flee to Christ 
for refuge, and put themselves under his protection, will in vain call to hills 
and mountains to shelter them from his wrath. 

3. He shews how natural it was for them to infer that desolation from his 
sufferings; ver. 31, “If they do these. things in a green tree, what shall be done 


in the dry?” Some think this is borrowed from £ze. xx. 47, “The fire shall 
devour every green tree in thee, and every dry tree.” ‘These words may be 
applied, 


ist. More particularly to the destruction of Jerusalem, which Christ here 
foretold, and which the Jews by putting him to death brought upon them- 
selves. “If they,” that is, the Jews, and the inhabitants of Jerusalem, “do 
these things upon the green tree,” if they do thus abuse an innocent and 
excellent person for his good works, how may they expect God to deal with 
them, for their so doing, who have made themselves a dry tree, a corrupt and 
wicked generation, and good for nothing? If this be their sin, what do you 
think will be their punishment? Or take it thus: If they (that is the Romans, 
their judges and their soldiers, abuse me thus,) who have given them no proyo- 
cation, who am to them asa green tree, which you seem to be as much enraged 
at, what will they do by Jerusalem and the Jewish nation, who will be so very 
provoking to them, and make themselves asa dry tree, as fuel to the fire of 
their resentments? If God suffer those things to be done to me, what will he 
appoint to be done to those barren trees, of whom it had been often said, that 
they should be hewn down and cast into the fire? Mat. iii. 10; vii. 19. 

2nd. It may be applied more generally to all the revelations of God’s wrath 
against sin and sinners. If God deliver me up to such sufferings as these, 
because Lam made a sacrifice for sin, what willhe do with sinners themselves? 
Christ was a green tree, fruitful and flourishing ; now if such things were done 
to him. we may from thence infer what should have been done to the whole 
race of mankind if he had not interposed, and what shall be done to those that 
continue dry trees, notwithstanding all that is done to make them fruitful. 
lf God did this to the Son of his love, when he found but sin imputed to him, 
what shall he do to the generation of his wrath, when he finds sin reigning in 
them ? If the Father were pleased in doing these things to the green tree, why 
should he be loath to do it to the dry? Note, The consideration of the bitter 
sufferings of our Lord Jesus should engage us to stand in awe of the justice 
of God, and to tremble: before him. The best saints, compared with Christ, 
are dry trees; if he suffer, why may not they expect to suffer; and what then 
shall the damnation of sinners be ? 


32 And there were also two other, malefactors, 
led with him to be put to death. 33 And when 
they were come to the place, which is called Calvary, 
there they crucified him, and the malefactors, one on 
the right hand, and the other on the left. 34 Then 
said Jesus, Father, forgive them; for they know not 
what they do. And they parted his raiment, and 
cast lots. 85 And the people stood beholding. And 
the rulers also with them derided him, saying, He 
saved others; let him save himself, if he be Christ, 
the chosen of God. 86 And the soldiers also 
mocked him, coming to him, and offering him 
vinegar, 87 And saying, If thou be the king of the | 


Jews, save thyself. 388 And a superscription also 
F y | 


was written over him in letters of Greek, and Latin, | 
345 
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and Hebrew, THIS IS THE KING OF THE 
JEWS. 39 And one of the malefactors which were 
hanged railed on him, saying, If thou be Christ, save 
thyself and us. 40 But the other answering rebuked 
him, saying, Dost not thou fear God, seeing thou 
art in the same condemnation? 41 And we indeed 
justly ; for we receive the due reward of our deeds: 
but this man hath done nothing amiss. 42 And 
he said unto Jesus, Lord, remember me when thou 
comest into thy kingdom. 43 And Jesus said 
unto him, Verily I say unto thee, To day shalt thou 
be with me in paradise. 


In these verses we have, 

_ First. Divers passages which we had before in Matthew and Mark, concern- 
ing Christ’s sufferings. 

1. That there were “two other, malefactors, led with him” to the place of 
execution, who itis probable had been for some time under sentence of death, 
and were designed to be executed as this day; which was probably the pre- 
tence for making such haste in the prosecution of Christ, that he and these 
two malefactors might be executed together, and one solemnity might serve. 

2. That he was crucified at a place called Calvary, Kpaviov, the Greek name 
for Golgotha, the place of askull; an ignominious place, to add to the reproach 
of his sufferings ; but significant, for there he triumphed over death as it were 
upon his own dunghill. He was crucified, that is, his hands and feet were 
nailed to the cross, as it lay upon the ground; and then it was lifted up, and 
fastened into the earth, or some socket to receive it. This was a painful and 
shameful death, above any other. 

3. That he was crucified in the midst between two thieves, as if he had been 
the worst of the three: thus he was not only treated as a transgressor, but 
numbered with them, the worst of them. 

4. That the soldiers, who were employed in the execution, seized his gar- 
ments as their fee, and divided them among themselves by lot; “they parted 
his raiment and cast lots;” it was worth so little, that if it were divided it 
would come to next nothing, and therefore they cast lots for it. 

5. That he was reviled, and reproached, and treated with all the scorn and 
contempt imaginable, when he was lifted up upon the cross. It was strange 
that so much barbarity should be found in the human nature. “The people 
stood beholding,” not at all concerned, but rather pleasing themselves with the 
spectacle; ‘‘and the rulers,’ whom from their office one would take to be men 
of sense and men of honour, they stood among the rabble “and derided him,” 
to set those on that were about them to do so too; and they said, ‘‘ He saved 
others, let him save himself.” Thus is he upbraided for the good works he 
had done, as if it were indeed for these that they crucified him. They triumph 
over him as if they had conquered him; whereas he was himself then more than 
a conqueror: they challenge him to save himself from the cross, when he was 
saving others by the cross; ‘If he be the Christ, the chosen of God, let him 
save himself.” ‘They knew that the Christ is the chosen of God, designed by 
him, and dear to him. If he, as the Christ, would deliver our nation trom the 
Romans, (and they could not form any other idea but that of the Messiah,) let 
him deliver himself from the Romans, that have him now intheirhands. ‘Thus 
the Jewish rulers jeered him as captived by the Romans, instead of subduing 
them: the Roman soldiers jeered him as the king of the Jews; a people good 
enough for such a prince, anda prince good enough for such a people. ‘They 
mocked him, ver. 36, 37; they made sport with him, and made a Jest of his suf- 
ferings ; and when they were drinking sharp, sour wine themselves, such as 
was generally allotted them, they triumphantly asked him if he would pledge 
them, or drink with them; and they said, “If thou be the king of the Jews 
save thyself;” for as the Jews prosecuted him under the notion of a pretended 

essiah, so the Romans under the notion of a pretended king. 

6. That the superscription over his head, setting forth his crime, was, “ This 
is the King of the Jews,” ver. 38. He is put to death for pretending to be the 
king of the Jews, so they meant it; but God intended it to be a declaration of 
what he really was, notwithstanding his present disgrace: he is the King of 
the Jews, the King of the church; and his cross is the way to his crown. This 
was written in those that are called the three learned languages—Greek, and 
Latin, and Hebrew; for those are best learned that have learned Christ. It 
was written in these three languages that it might be known and read of all 
men; but God designed by it to signify that the Gospel of Christ should be 
preached to all nations, beginning at Jerusalem, and be read in all languages. 
The Gentile philosophy made the Greek tongue famous; the Roman laws and 
government made the Latin tongue so; and the Hebrew excelled them all, for 
the sake of the Old Testament. In these three languages is Jesus Christ 
proclaimed king. Young scholars, that are taking pains at school to make 
themselves masters of these three languages, should aim at this, that in the 
use of them they may increase their acquaintance with Christ. 

Secondly. Here are two passages which we had not before; and they are 
very remarkable ones. ; itp 

1. Christ’s prayer for his enemies ; ver. 34, ‘Father, forgive them.” Seven 
remarkable words Christ spoke after he was nailed to the cross, and before he 
died, and this is the first. One reason why he died the death of the cross was, 
that he might have liberty of speech to the last, and so might glorify his Father, 
and edify those about him. As soon as ever he was fastened to the cross, or 
while they were nailing him, he prayed this prayer; in which observe, 

Ist. The petition, ‘ Father, forgive them.” One would think he should have 
prayed, ‘Father, consume them; the Lord look upon it, and requite it. The 
sin they were now guilty of might justly have been made unpardonable, aud 
justly might they have been excepted by name out of the act of indemnity. No: 
these are particularly prayed for; now he made intercession for transgressors, 
as was foretold, Zsa. lili. 12; and it is to be added to his prayer, Jno. xvii., to 
complete the specimen he gave of his intercession within the veil; that for 
saints, this for sinners. ow the sayings of Christ upon the cross, as well as 
his sufferings, had a farther reach than they seemed to have. This was a 
mediatorial word, and explicatory of the intent and meaning of his death, 
“Father, forgive them;” not only these, but all that shall repent and believe 


| the Gospel; and he did not intend that these should be forgiven upon any 


| other terms. Father, that which I am now suffering and dying for, is in order 
to this, that poor sinners may be pardoned. Note, first. The great thing 
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which Christ died to purchase and procure for us is, the forgiveness of 
sin. Secundly. This is that which Christ intercedes for, for all that repent, and 
believe in the virtue of his satisfaction; his blood speaks this, “ Father, forgive 
them.” Thirdly. ‘The greatest sinners may, through Christ, upon their repent- 
ance, hope to find mercy: ‘Father, forgive them;” though they were his 
persecutors and murderers. at : 

and. ‘The plea; “for they know not what they do;” for if they had known, 
they would not have crucitied him, 1 Cor.ii. 8. ‘There was a veil upon his 
glory, and upon their understandings; and how could they see through two 
veils? ‘Lhey wished his blood on them and their children, but had they known 
what they did, they would have unwished it again, Note, First. The crucifiers 
of Christ’ “know not what they do.” They that speak ill of religion, speak ill 
of that which they know not; and it is because they will not know it. Secondly. 
There is a kind of ignorance that doth in part excuse sin,—ignorance through 
want of the means of knowledge, or of a capacity to receive instruction, 
through the infelicities of education, or inadvertency. The crucifiers of Christ 
were kept in ignorance by their rulers, and had prejudices against him instilled 
into them, so that, in what they did against Christ and his doctrine, they thought 
they did God service, Jno. xvi. 2. Such are to be pitied and prayed for. This 
prayer of Christ was answered not leng after, when many of those that had 
a hand in his death were converted by Peter’s preaching. 

This is written also for example to us. Ist. We must in prayer call God 
Father; and come to him with reverence and confidence, as children to a father. 
2nd. The great thing we must beg of God, both for ourselves and others, is the 
forgiveness of sins. 3rd. We must pray for our enemies, and those that hate 
and persecute us; must extenuate their offences, and not aggravate them, 
as we must our own,—“they know not what they do;” peradventure it was 
an oversight;—and must be earnest with God in prayer for the forgiveness 
of their sins, their sins against us. ‘This is Christ’s example to his own rule, 
Mat. v. 44, 45, “ Love your enemies ;” and it very much strengthens the rule; for 
if Christ loved and prayed for such enemies, what enemies can we have which 
we are not obliged to love and pray for? : 

Il. The conversion of the thief upon the cross, which is an illustrious instance 
of Christ’s triumphing over principalities and powers, then when he seemed 
to be triumphed over by them. Christ was crucified between two thieves ; 
and in them was represented the different effects which the cross of Christ 
would have upon the children of men, to whom it would be brought near 
in the preaching of the Gospel. ‘They are all malefactors, all guilty before 
God. Now the cross of Christ is to some a savour of life unto life; to others, 
of death unto death. To them that perish it is foolishness; but to them 
that are saved it is the wisdom of God and the power of God. 

Ist. Here was one of these malefactors that was hardened to the last. At 
the cross of Christ he railed on him, as others did, ver. 39; he said, ‘‘ If thou 
be the Christ,” as they say thou art, “save thyself and us.” Though he was 
now in pain and agony, and in the valley of the shadow of death, yet that did 
not humble his proud spirit, nor teach him to give good language; no, not 
to his fellow sufferer: “though thou bray a fool in a mortar, yet will not his 
foolishness depart from him:” no troubles will of themselves work a change in 
a wicke:| heart; but sometimes they irritate the corruption, which one would 
think they should mortify. He challengeth Christ to save both himself and 
them. Note, There are some that have the impudence to rail upon Christ, and 
yet the confidence to expect to be saved by him; nay, and to conclude that if he 
do not save them, he is not to be looked upon as the Saviour. 

2nd. Here was the other of them that was softened at the last. It was said 
in Matthew and Mark, that both the thieves, even “they that were crucified 
with him, reviled him,’—which some think is by a figure put for one of them, 
but others think they both reviled him at first, till the heart of one of them was 
wonderfully changed, and with it his language, on asudden. This malefactor, 
when just ready to fall into the hands of Satan, was snatched as a brand 
out of the burning, and made a monument of Divine mercy and grace; and 
Satan was left to roar, as a lion disappointed of his prey. This gives no 
encouragement to any to put off their repentance to their deathbed, or to 
hope that then they shall find merey; for though it is certain that true repent- 
ance is never too late, it is as certain that late repentance is seldom true. 
None can be sure that they shall have time to repent at death; but every 
man may be sure he cannot have the advantages that this penitent thief had, 
whose case was altogether extraordinary. He never had any offer of Christ, 
nor day of grace before now; he was designed to be made a singular instance 
of the power of Christ’s grace, now at a time when he was crucified in weak- 
ness. Christ having conquered Satan, in the destruction of Judas and the 
preservation of Peter, erects this farther trophy of his victory over him, in the 
conversion of this malefactor, as a specimen of what he would do. We shall 
see the case extraordinary, if we observe, 

First. The extraordinary operations of God’s grace upon him, which appeared 
in what he said. Here were so many evidences given, in a short time, of a 
blessed change wrought in him, as that more could not have been given in so 
little compass. 

lst. See what he said to the other malefactor, ver. 40, 41. 

First. He reproved him for railing on Christ, as destitute of the fear of God, 

and having no sense at all of religion: “ Dost not thou fear God?” This implies 
that it was the fear of God which restrained him from following the multitude 
to do this evil; ‘IL fear God, and therefore dare not do it; and dost not thou ?’ 
All that have their eyes opened see this to be at the bottom of the wickedness 
of the wicked, that they have not the fear of God before their eyes: ‘If thou 
hadst any humanity in thee, thou wouldst not insult over one that is thy fellow 
sufferer; thou art in the same condition; thou art a dying man too; and therefore, 
whatever these wicked people do, it ill becomes thee to abuse a dying man.’ 
_ Secondly. He owns that he deserved what was done to him: “ We indeed 
justly.” It is likely they both suffered for one and the same:crime, and there- 
fore he spake with the more assurance, “ We receive the due reward of our 
deeds.” ‘This magnifies Divine grace, as acting in a distinguishing way. These 
two had been comrades in sin and suffering, and yet one is saved, and the other 
perisheth; two that had gone together all along hitherto, and yet now “one 
tuken, and the other left.” He doth not say, Thou indeed justly, but, We. 
Note, ‘True penitents acknowledge the justice of God in all the punishments 
of their sin; God has done right, but we have done wickedly. 

Thirdly. He believes Christ to have suffered wrongfully. Though he was 
condemned in two courts, and run upon as if he had been the worst of male- 
factors, yet this penirent thief is convinced by his carriage in his sufferings that 
he “has done nothing amiss.” The chief priests would have him crucified be- 
tween the malefactors, as one of them; but this thief has more sense than they, 
and owns he is none of them. Whether he had before heard of Christ, and of 
his wondrous works, doth not appear, but the Spirit of grace enlightened him 
with this knowledge, and enabled him to say, “This man hath done nothing 
amiss :”—ovdév @rorov,—nothing absurd, or nabeoessrar his character. 

2nd. See what he said to our Lord Jesus, ver. 42: “Lord, remember me when 
thou comest into thy kingdom.” This is the prayer of a dying sinner to a dying 
Saviour. It was the honour of Christ to be thus prayed to, though he was 
upon the cross, reproached and roves hee was the happiness of the thief thus 
v' 
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to pray: perhaps he never prayed before, and yet now was heard and saved 
at the last gasp. While there is life there is hope; and while there is hope 
there is room for prayer. 

First. Observe his faith in this prayer. In his confession of sin, ver. 44, 
he dizsecyered repentance towards God; in this pee he discovered faith 
towards our Lord Jesus Christ. He owns him to be Lord, and to have a king- 
dom, and that he was going to that kingdom; that he should have authority 
in that kingdom, and that those should be happy whom he favours: and to 
believe and confess all this was a great thing at this time of day. Christ was 
now in the depth of disgrace—deserted by his own disciples, reviled by his own 
nation, suffering as a pretender, and not delivered by his Father. He made 
this profession before those prodigies happened which put honovr upon his 
sufferings, and which startled the centurion; yet verily we have not found 
so great faith, no, not in Israel. He believed another life after this, and desired 
to be happy in that life; not as the other thief, to be saved from the cross, but 
to be well done for when the cross had done its worst. 

Secondly. Observe his humility in this prayer. All his request is, “ Lord, 
remember me.” He doth not pray, Lord, prefer me, as they did, Mat. xx. 21; 
though he having the honour, so as none of the disciples had, to drink of 
Christ’s cup, and to be baptized with his baptism, either on his right hand 
or on his left in his sufferings, when his own disciples had deserted him, he 
might have had some colour to ask, as they did, to sit on his right hand and on 
his left in his kingdom; acquaintance in sufferings hath sometimes gained such 
a point, Jer. lii. 31,32. But he is far from the thought of it; all he begs is, 
“Lord, remember me,” referring himself to Christ in what way to remember 
him. Itis arequest like that of Joseph to the chief butler, “Think on me,” 
Gen. xl. 14; and it sped better; the chief butler forgat Joseph, but Christ 
remembered this thief. 

Thirdly. There is an air of importunity and fervency in this prayer; he doth 
as it were breathe out his soul in it: “* Lord, remember me,” and I have enough, 
I desire no more; into thy hands I commit my case. Note, ‘lo be remembered by 
Christ, now he is in his kingdom, is what we should earnestly desire and pray 
for; and it will be enough to secure our welfare, living and dying. Christ is in 
his kingdom interceding : “ Lord, remember me,” ‘and intercede for me.’ He is 
there ruling: “‘ Lord, remember me,” ‘and rule in me by thy Spirit.’ He is there 
preparing places for those that are his: ‘‘ Lord, remember me,” ‘and prepare 
a place for me; remember me at death; remember me in the resurrection.’ 
See Job xiv. 13. 

Secondly. The extraordinary grants of Christ’s favour to him: “Jesus said 
unto him,” in answer to his prayer, “ Verily I say unto thee,” ‘1, the Amen,— 
the faithful witness,—I say amen to this prayer; put my fiat toit. Nay, thou 
shalt have more than thou didst ask, ‘* This day thou shalt be with me in 
paradise,”’ ver. 43. Observe, 

Ist. To whom this was spoken; to the penitent thief,—to him, and not to his 
companion. Christ upon the cross is like Christ upon the throne; for “now 
is the judgment of this world:” one departs with a curse, the other with a 
blessing. Though Christ was now himself in the greatest struggle and agony 
yet he had a word of comfort to speak to a poor penitent, that committed 
himself to him. Note, Even great sinners, if they be true penitents, shall, 
through Christ, obtain not only the pardon of their sins, but a place in the 
paradise of God, Heb. ix. 15. This magnifies the riches of free grace, that 
rebels and traitors shall not only be att Ele but preferred, thus preferred. 

2nd. By whom this was spoken. ‘This was another mediatorial word which 
Christ spoke, though upona particular occasion, yet with a general intention 
to explain the true intent and meaning of his sufferings ; as he died to purchase 
the forgiveness of sins for us, ver. 34, so also to purchase eternal life for us. 
By this word we are given to understand, that Jesus Christ died to “open the 
kingdom of heaven to all penitent, obedient believers.” 

First. Christ here lets us know that he was going to paradise himself,—to 
Hades, to the invisible world; his human soul was removing to the place 
of separate souls; not the place of the damned, but to paradise, the place 
of the blessed. By this he assures us that his satisfaction was accepted, and 
the Father was well pleased in him, else he had not gone to paradise; that was 
the beginning of the joy set before him, which he comforted himself with the 
prospect of. He went by the cross to the crown; and we must not think 
of going any other way, or of being perfected but by sufferings. 

Secondly. He lets all penitent believers know that when they die they shall 
go to be with him there. He was now, as a priest, purchasing this happiness 
for them; and is ready, as a king, to confer it upon them, when they are pre- 
pared and made ready for it. See here how the happiness of heaven is set 
forth to us. 1. It is paradise, a garden of pleasure, the paradise of God, 
Rev. ii. 7, alluding to the garden of Eden, in which our first parents were 
placed when they were innocent. In the second Adam we are restored to all 
we lost in the first Adam; and more, to a heavenly paradise, instead of an 
earthly one. 2. It is being with Christ there ; that is the happiness of heaven, 
to see Christ, and_ sit with him, and share in his glory, Jno. xvii. 24. 3. It is 
immediate upon death: “ This day thou shalt be with me;” ‘to-night, before 
to-morrow.’ ‘The souls of the faithful, after they are delivered from the bur- 
then of the flesh, immediately are in joy and felicity; the spirits of just men 
immediately made perfect. Lazarus departs, and is comforted presently; and 
Paul with Christ immediately, Phil. i, 23. 


44 And it was about the sixth hour, and there was 
a darkness over all the earth until the ninth hour. 


45 And the sun was darkened, and the veil of the 


temple was rent in the midst. 46 And when Jesus 
had cried with a loud voice, he said, Father, into thy 
hands | commend iny spirit: and having said thus, 
he gave up the ghost. 47 Now when the centurion 
saw what was done, he glorified God, saying, Certainl 

this was a righteous man. 48 And all the people that 
came together to that sight, beholding the things 
which were done, smote their breasts, and returned. 
49 And all his acquaintance, and the women that 
followed him from Galilee, stood afar off, beholding 
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In these verses we have three things: . . 

First. Christ's dying magnified, by the prodigies that attended it. Only two 
are here mentioned, which we had an account of before. 

1. The darkening of the sun at noonday: “It was now about the sixth 
hour ;” that is, according to our computation, twelve o’clock at noon; “and 
there was a darkness over all the earth until the ninth hour;” the sun was 
eclipsed, and the air exceedingly clouded at the same time, both which con- 
curred to this thick darkness, which continued three hours, not three days, 
as that of Egypt did. ’ : f 

2. The rending of the veil of the temple. The former prodigy was in the 
heavens, this in the temple; for both these are the houses of God, and could 
not but feel it when the Son of God was thus abused, and thus signify their 
resentment of it. By this rending of the veil was signified the taking away 
of the ceremonial law, which was a wall of partition between Jews and 
Gentiles, and of all other difficulties and discouragements in our approach 
to God, so that now we may come boldly to the throne of grace. | 

Secondly. Chris?s dying explained, ver. 46, by the words with which he 
breathed out his soul. Jesus had cried with a loud voice, when he said, “ Why 
hast thou forsaken me?” so we are told in Matthew and Mark ; and it should 
seem it was with a loud voice that he said this too, to shew his earnestness, 
and that all the people might take notice of it. And this he said, “ Father, into 
thy hands I commend ny spirit.” “ 

1. He borrowed these words from his father David, Ps. xxxi. 5; not that 
he needed to have words put into his mouth; but he chose to make use of 
David’s words, to shew that it was the Spirit of Christ that testified in the Old 
Testament prophets, and that he came to fulfil the Scripture. Christ died 
with Scriptures in his mouth; thus he directs us to make use of Scripture 
language in our addresses to God. 

2. In this address to God he calls him Father; when he complained of being 
forsaken, he cried, “ Eli, Eli, my God;” but to shew that that dreadful agony 
of his soul was now over, he here calls God Father. When he was giving 
up his life and soul for us, he did for us call God Father, that we through 
him might receive the adoption of sons. 

3. Christ made use of these words in a sense peculiar to himself as 
Mediator. He was now to “make his soul an offering for our sin,” Zsa. lili. 10; 
to “vive his life a ransom for many,” Mat. xx. 28; “by the eternal Spirit to 
offer himself,” feb. ix. 14. He was himself both the priest and the sacrifice ; 
our souls were forfeited, and his must go to redeem the forfeiture; the price 
must be paid into the hands of God, the party offended by sin; to him he had 
undertaken to make full satisfaction. Now by these words he offered up the 
sacrifice; did as it were lay his hand upon the head of it, and surrender it; 
ri#nuc,— T deposit it ;? I pay it down into thy hands; Father, accept of my life 
and soul, instead of the lives and souls of the sinners I die for. ‘The animus 
offerentis,— the goodwill of the offerer,’ was requisite to the acceptance of the 
offering. Now Christ here expresseth his cheerful willingness to offer himself, 
as he had done when it was first proposed to him, Heb. x. 9, 10; ‘‘ Lo, I come 
to do thy will,” “‘ by the which will we are sanctified.” 

4. Christ here signifies his dependence upon his Father for his resurrection, 
by the reunion of his soul and body. He commends his spirit into his Father’s 
hand, to be received into paradise, and returned the third day. By this it 
appears that our Lord Jesus, as he had a true body, so he had a reasonable 
soul, which existed in a state of separation from the body, and thus he was 
made like unto his brethren: this soul he lodged in his Father’s hand, com- 
mitted to his custody, resting in hope that it should not be left in Hades, 
in its state of separation from the body; no, not so long as that the body 
might see corruption. 

5. Christ has hereby left us an example; has fitted those words of David to 
the purpose of dying saints, and hath as it were sanctified them for their use. 
In Teanhe our great care should be about our souls; and we cannot more 
effectually provide for their welfare than by committing them now into the 
hands of God, as a Father, to be sanctified and governed by his Spirit and 
grace; and at death, committing them into his hands to be made perfect in 
holiness and happiness. We must shew that we are freely willing to die, 
that we firmly believe another life after this, and are desirous of it, by saying, 
“ Father, into thy hands I commit my spirit.” | 

Thirdly. Christ's dying improved, by the impressions it made upon those 
that attended him. 

1. The centurion, that had command of the guard, was much affected with 
what he saw, ver. 47. He was a Roman, a Gentile, a stranger to the consola- 
tions of Israel, and yet he glorified God. He never saw such amazing instances 
of Divine power, and therefore took occasion from thence to adore God as 
the Almighty. And he bore a testimony to the patient sufferer: “ Certainly 
this was a righteous man,” and was unjustly put to death. God’s manifesting 
his power so much to do him honour, was a plain evidence of his innocency. 
His testimony in Matthew and Mark goes farther: “ Truly this was the Son 
of God.” But inthis case this amounts to the same; for if he was a righteous 
man, he said very truly when he said he was the Son of God; and therefore 
that testimony of his concerning himself must be admitted ; for if it were false, 
he was not a righteous man. 

2. The disinterested spectators could not but be concerned. This is taken 
notice of only here, ver. 48; “‘all the people that came together to that sight,” 
as is usual upon such occasions, “ beholding the things which were done,” could 
not but 0 away very serious for the time, whatever they were when they came 
home; “ they smote their breasts, and returned.” Ist. They laid the thing very 
much to heart for the present; they looked upon it as a wicked thing to put 
him to death, and ae not but think that some judgment of God would come 
upon their nation for it. Probably those very people,were of those that had 
eried, “ Crucify him, erucify him;” and when he was nailed to the cross, 
reviled and blasphemed him; but now were so terrified with the darkness and 
earthquake, and the uncommon manner of his expiring, that they had not only 
their mouths stopped, but their consciences startled; and in remorse for what 
they had done, as the publican, they “smote upon their breasts,” beat upon 
their own hearts, as those that had indignation at themselves. And some 
think this was a happy step towards that good work which was afterwards 
wrought upon them, when they were pricked to the heart, Acts ii, 37. 2nd. 
Yet it should seem the impression soon wore off; they “smote their breasts, 
and returned.” They did not shew any farther token of respect to Christ, nor 
inquire more concerning him; but went home, and, we have reason to fear, in a 
little time they quite forgot it. Thus many that see Christ evidently set forth, 
crucified among them in the Word and sacraments, are a little affected for the 
present, but it doth not continue ; they smite their breast, and return ; they see 
Christ’s face in the glass of the ordinances, and admire him; but they go away, 
and straightway forget what manner of man he is, and what reason they have 
to love him. 

3. His own friends and followers were forced to keep their distance, and yet 
got as near as they could and durst, to see what was done, ver. 49; “all his 
acquaintance,” that knew him, and were known of him, “stood afar off,” for 
fear lest, if they had been near him, they should have been taken up as favour- 
ers of him, his was part of his mulfertnge, as of Job’s, Job xix. 13, “ He has 
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| put my brethren far from me, and mine acquaintance are verily estranged from 
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me;” Ps, Ixxxviii. 18. And “the women that followed him ® together “from 
Galilee were beholding these things,” not knowing what to make of them, nor 
so ready as they should have been to take them for certain preludes of his 
resurrection. ow was Christ “set for a sign that should be spoken against,” 


as Simeon foretold, “that the thoughts of many hearts might be revealed, 
ch, ii. 34, 35. 


50 And, behold, there was a man named Joseph, 
a counsellor; and he was a good man, and a just: 
51 (The same had not consented to the counsel 
and deed of them;) he was of Arimathza, a city 
of the Jews: who also himself waited for the king- 
dom of God. 52 This man went unto Pilate, and 
begged the body of Jesus. 53 And he took it 
down, and wrapped it in linen, and laid it in a 
sepulchre that was hewn in stone, wherein never man 
before was laid. 54 And that day was the prepara- 
tion, and the sabbath drewon. 55 And the women 
also, which came with him from Galilee, followed 
after, and beheld the sepulchre, and how his body 
was laid. 56 And they returned, and prepared 
spices and ointments; and rested the sabbath day 
according to the commandment. 


We have here an account of Christ’s burial; for he must be brought not only 
to death, but to the dust of death, Ps. xxii. 15, according to the sentence, 
Gen. iii. 19, “unto the dust shalt thou return.” Observe, 

I. Who buried him. His acquaintance stood afar off; they had neither 
money to bear the charge, nor courage to bear the odium, of burying him 
decently ; but God raised up one that had both; “a man named Joseph,” 
ver. 50. His character is, that “he was a good man, and a just;” a man of un- 
spotted reputation for virtue and piety; was not only just to all, but good to 
all that needed him; and care to bury the dead, as becomes the hope of the re- 
surrection of the dead, is one instance of goodness and beneficence. He was a 
person of quality, a counsellor, a senator, a member of the Sanhedrim, one of 
the elders of the Jewish church. Having said this of hirn, it was necessary to 
add, that though he was of that body of men who had put Christ to death, yet 
he “had not consented to their counsel and deed,” ver. 51; though it was car- 
ried by the majority, yet he entered his protest against it, and followed not the 
multitude to do evil. Note, That evil counsel and deed shall not be reckoned 
our act which we have not consented to; nay, he not only dissented openly 
from those that were enemies to Christ, but he consented secretly with those 
that were his friends. He “himself waited for the kingdom of God;” he 
believed the Old Testament prophecies of the Messiah and his kingdom, and 
expected the accomplishment of them. This was the man that appears upon 
this occasion to have a true respect for the Lord Jesus. Note, ‘here are 
many who are hearty in Christ’s interests, who, though they do not make any 
show in their outward profession of it, yet will be more ready to do him a 
piece of real service, when there is occasion, than others that make a greater 
figure and noise. 

_ IL. What he did towards the burying of him. 1. He “went to Pilate,” the 
judge that condemned him, “and begged the body of Jesus,” for it was at his 
dispose; and though he might have raised a party sufficient to have carried 
off the body by violence, yet he would take the regular course, and do it 
peaceably. 2. He “took it down,” it should seem with his own hands, “and 
wrapped it in linen.” They tell us it was the manner of the Jews (and that 
the word here used signifies so much) to roll the bodies of the dead, as we do 
little children in their swaddling clothes; so that the piece of fine linen, which 
he bought whole, he cut into many pieces for that purpose. It is said of 
Lazarus, he was bound hand and foot, Jno. xi. 44. Grave clothes are to the 
saints as swaddling clothes, which they shall outgrow, and put off when they 
come to the perfect man. 

III. Where he was buried ; “in a sepulchre that was hewn in stone;” that 
the prison of the grave might be made strong, as the church, when she was 
brought into darkness, had her way enclosed with hewn stone, Lam. iii. 2, 9 
but it was a sepulchre in which “ never man before was laid,” for he was buried 
on such an account as never any one before him was buried, only in order to 
his rising again the third day by his own power; and he was to triumph over 
the grave, so as never any man did. 

IV. When he was buried, ver. 54; “‘on the day of the preparation, when the 
sabbath drew on.” ‘This is given as a reason why they made such haste with 
the funeral, because the sabbath drew on, which required their attendance to 
other work, preparing for the sabbath, and going forth to welcome it. Note, 
Weeping must not hinder sowing. ‘Though they were in tears for the death 
of Christ, yet they must apply themselves to the sanctifying of the sabbath. 
And when the sabbath draws on, there must be preparation; our worldly 
affairs must be so ordered as that they may not hinder us from our sabbath 
work; and our holy affections must be so excited as that they may earry us on 
in it. 

V. Who attended the funeral, ver. 55; not any of the disciples, but only “the 
women that came with him from Galilee,” ver. 55; who as they stayed by him 
while he hung on the cross, so they followed him, all in tears no doubt, “and 
beheld the sepulchre,’ where it was, what was the way to it, “and how his 
body was laid” in it. ‘They were led to this, not by their curiosity, but by 
their affection to the Lord Jesus, which was strong as death, cruel as the 
graye, and which many waters could not quench. Here was a silent funeral, 
and not a solemn one, and yet his rest was glorious. 

VI. What preparation was made for the embalming of his body, after he was 
buried, ver. 56; “they returned, and prepared spices and ointments,” which 
was more an evidence of their love than of their faith; for had they remem- 
bered and believed what he had so often told them, that he should rise again 
the third day, they would have spared their cost and pains herein, as knowing 
that in a short time there would be a greater honour put upon his body by the 
glory of his resurrection, than they could put honour upon it with their most 
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precious ointments; but as busy as they were in this preparation, they “rested 
the sabbath day,” and did none of this servile work thereon, not only according 
to the custom of their nation, but “according to the commandment” of their 
God; which, though the day be altered, is still in full force; ‘‘ Remember the 


sabbath day to keep it holy.” 


mvt 1 Ye 
CHAPTER XXIV. 

Our Lord Jesus went gloriously down to death, in spite of the malice of his enemies, 
who did all they could to make his death ignominious; but he rose again more glo- 
riously ; of which we have an account in this chapter; and the proofs and evidences 
of Christ’s resurrection are more fully related by this evangelist than they were by 
Matthew and Mark. Uere is, I, Assurances given by two angels, to the women who 
visited the sepulchre, that the Lord Jesus was risen from the dead, according to his 
own word, which the angels refer them to, ver. 1—7; and the report of this to the 
apostles, ver. 8—l1. II. The visit which Peter made to the sepulchre, and his dis- 
coveries there, ver. 12. III. Christ’s conference with the two disciples that were 
going to Emmaus, and his making of himself known to them, ver. 13—35. IV. His 
appearing to the eleyen disciples themselves, the same day at evening, ver. 36—48. 
V. The farewell he gave them, and his ascension into heaven, and the joy and praise of 
his disciples whom he left behind, ver. 49—53. 


coo OW upon the first day of 
239) the week, very early in the 
morning, they came unto 
2030\ J}|>) the sepulchre, bringing the 
4G spices which they had pre- 
7]. e3))¢ pared, and certain others with 
A NO them. 2 And they found 
f N\% the stone rolled away from 
{© the sepulchre. 3 And they 
entered in, and found not 
the body of the Lord Jesus. 4 And it came to pass, 
as they were much perplexed thereabout, behold, 
two men stood by them in shining garments: 5 
And as they were afraid, and bowed down their faces 
to the earth, they said unto them, Why seek ye the 
living among the dead? 6 He is not here, but 
is risen: remember how he spake unto you when he 
was yet in Galilee, 7 Saying, The Son of man 
must be delivered into the hands of sinful men, and 
be crucified, and the third day rise again. 8 And 
they remembered his words, 9 And returned from 
the sepulchre, and told all these things unto the 
eleven, and to all the rest. 10 It was Mary Mag- 
dalene, and Joanna, and Mary the mother of James, 
and other women that were with them, which told 
these things unto the apostles. 11 And their words 
seemed to them as idle tales, and they believed them 
not. 12 Then arose Peter, and ran unto the sepul- 
chre ; and stooping down, he beheld the linen clothes 
laid by themselves, and departed, wondering in him- 
self at that which was come to pass. 

The manner of the reuniting of Christ’s soul and body in his resurrection is 
a mystery, one of the secret things that belong not to us; but the infallible 
proofs of his resurrection, that he did indeed rise from the dead, and was 
thereby proved to be the Son of God, are things revealed, which belong to us, 
and to our children; and some of them we have here in these verses, which 
relate the same story for substance that we had in Matthew and Mark. 

I. We have here the affection and respect which the good women that had 
followed Christ shewed to him, after he was dead and buried, ver. 1. As soon 
as ever they could, after the sabbath was over, they came _to the sepulchre to 
embalm his body; not to take it out of the linen in which Joseph had wrapped 
it, but to anoint the head and face, and perhaps the wounded hands and feet, 
and to scatter sweet spices upon and abont the body; as it is usual with us 
to strew flowers about the dead bodies and graves of our friends, only to shew 
our goodwill towards the taking off the deformity of death, if we could, and 
to make them somewhat the less loathsome to those that are about them. The 
zeal of those good women for Christ did continue; the spices which they had 
prepared the evening before the sabbath at a great expense; they did not upon 
the second thoughts, when they slept upon it, dispose of otherwise, suggesting 

to what purpose is this waste?” but they brought them to the sepulchre on the 
morning after the sabbath, early, very early. tt is a rule of charity, “every 
man according as he purposeth in his heart, so let him give,” 2 Cor. ix. 7; what 
is prepared Reape ee it be used for him. Notice is taken of the names of 
these women, “ Mary Magdalene, and Joanna, and Mary the mother of James ;” 


grave, matronly women, it should seem they were. otice is also taken of 
certain others with them, ver. 1; and again, ver. 10; these, that had not joined 


in preparing the spices, yet would go along with them to the sepulchre; as if |: 
Vv. 
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the number of Christ’s friends increased when he was dead, Jno. xii. 24, 32, 
The daughters of Jerusalem, when they saw how inquisitive the spouse was 
after her beloved, were desirous to seek him with her, Cant. vi. 1; so were 
these other women. ‘The zeal of some provokes others. 

Il. The surprise they were in, when they found the stone rolled away, and the 
grave empty, yer. 2,3. ‘They were much perplexed at that, ver. 4, which they 
had much reason to rejoice in, that “the stone was rolled away from the 
sepulchre,” by which it appeared that he hada legal discharge, and leave to 
come out; and that they ‘found not the body of the Lord Jesus,’ by which 
it appeared he had made use of his discharge, and was come out. Note, Good 
Christians often perplex themselves about that with which they should comfort 
and encourage themselves. ; Z 

Il. Whe plain account which they had of Christ's resurrection from two 
angels, that appeared to them in shining garments, not only white, but bright, 
and casting a lustre about them; they first saw one angel without the sepulchre, 
who presently went in and sat with another angel in the sepulchre, “ one at the 
head, and the other at the feet, where the body of Jesus had Jain;” so the 
evangelists may be reconciled. ‘The women when they saw the angels were 
afraid, lest they had some ill news for them; but instead of inquiring of them, 
“bowed down their faces to the earth,” to look for their dear Master in the 
grave; they would rather find him in his grave clothes, than angels themselves 
in their shining garments; a dying Jesus has more beauty in the eyes of a 
believer than angels themselves. ‘These women like the spouse, when found 
by the watchmen, (and angels are called watchers,) enter not into any other 
conversation with them, but ‘‘ saw ye him whom my soul loveth?” Now here, 

1. They upbraid the women with the absurdity of the search they were 
making, ver. 5: ‘‘ Why seek ye the living among the dead?” witness is hereby 

iven to Christ that he is living; of him ‘it is witnessed that he liveth,” 

Heb. vii. 8; and it is the comfort of all the saints, “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth;” for because he lives we shall live also; but a reproof is given to those 
that look for him “ among the dead,” among the dead heroes, that the Gentiles 
worshipped, as if he were but like one of them; that look for him in an image, 
or a crucifix, the work of men’s hands; or among unwritten traditions, and the 
inventions of men; and indeed, all they that expect happiness and satisfaction 
in the creature, or perfection in this imperfect state, may be said to seek the 
living among the dead. : 

2. They assure them that he is risen from the dead, ver. 6: ‘‘ He is not here, 
but is risen,” is risen by his own power. He has quitted his grave, to return 
no more to it. ‘These angels were competent witnesses, for they had been 
sent express from heaven with orders for his discharge; and we are sure that 
their record is true, they durst not tell a lie. 

3. They refer them to his own words; ‘remember what he spoke to you 
when he was yet in Galilee.” If they had duly believed and observed the pre- 
diction of it, they would easily have believed the thing itself, when it came to 
pass ; and therefore, that the tidings might not be such a surprise to them as 
it seemed to be, he repeats to them what Christ had often said in their hearing; 
“The Son of man must be delivered into the hands of sinful men ;” and though 
it was done by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God, yet they 
that did it were not the less sinful for doing it. He told them that he must be 
could not forget that which they had with so much 
concern seen fulfilled; and would not that bring to their mind, that which 
always followed, the “third day he shall rise again?” Observe, these angels 
from heaven bring not any new gospel, but put them in mind, as the angels of 
the churches do, of the sayings of Christ, and teach them how to improve and 
apply them. 

1V. Their satisfaction in this account, ver. 8. The women seemed to ac- 
quiesce; they ‘‘ remembered his words,” when they were thus put in mind of 
them, and concluded from thence, if he were risen, it was no more than they had 
reason to expect; and now were ashamed of the preparations they had made 
to embalm Him on the third day who had often said he would on the third 
ay rise again. Note, A seasonable remembrance of the words of Christ will 
help us to a right understanding of his providence. 

V. The report they brought of this to the apostles ; “they returned from the 
sepulchre, and told all these things to the eleven, and to all the rest” of 
Christ’s disciples, ver. 9. It doth not appear that they were together in a 
body; they were “scattered every one to his own;” perhaps scarce two or three 
of them together in the same lodgings; but one went to some of them, and 
another to others of them, so that in a little time that morning they got them 
all notice of it. But we are told, ver. 11, how the report was received, “ their 
words seemed to them as idle tales, and they believed them not.” They 
thought it was only the fancy of the women, and imputed it to the power of 
imagination; for they also had forgotten Christ’s words, and wanted to be put 
in mind of them; not only what he had said to them in Galilee, some time ago, 
but what he had said very lately, in the night wherein he was betrayed ; “again 
a little whileand ye shall see me. I will see you again.” One would be amazed 
at the stupidity of these disciples, who had themselves so often professed that 
they believed Christ to be the Son of God, and the true Messiah, had been so 
often told he must die andrise again, and then enter into his glory, had seen 
him more than once raise the dead, that they shall be so backward to believe 
his raising himself. Surely it would seem the less strange to them, when here- 
after this complaint would justly be taken up by them, to remember, that when 
time was it might justly have been taken up against them: “ Who hath believed 
our report ?”’ 

VI. The inquiry which Peter made hereupon, ver. 12. It was Mary Magda- 
lene that brought the report to him, as appears Jno. xx. 1, 2; where this story 
of his running to the sepulchre is more particularly related. 1. Peter hastened 
to the sepulchre, upon the report; per — ashamed of himself, to think that 
Mary Magdalene should have been there before him; and yet perhaps he had 
not been so ready to go thither now, if the women had not told him among 
other things that the watch was fled. Many that are swift-footed enough 
when there is no danger, are but cow-hearted when there is. Peter now ran 
to the sepulchre, who but the other day ran from his Master. 2. He looked 
into the sepulchre, and took notice how orderly the linen clothes in which 
Christ was wrapped were taken off, and folded up, and laid by themselves, 
but the body gone. He was very particular in making his observations, as if 
he would rather credit his own eyes than the testimony of the angels. 3. He 
went away, as he thought, not much the wiser, “ wondering in himself at that 
which was come to pass.” Had he remembered the words of Christ, even this 
was enough to satisfy him that he was risen from the dead; but having for- 
gotten them, he is only amazed with the thing, and knows not what to make of 
it. There is many a thing puzzling and perplexing to us, which would be both 
plain and profitable, if we did but rightly understand the words of Christ, and 
had them ready to us. 


13 And, behold, two of them went that same day 
to a village called Emmaus, which was from Jerusa- 
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lem about threescore furlongs. 14 And they talked 
together of all these things which had happened. 
15 And it came to pass, that, while they communed 
together and reasoned, Jesus himself drew near, and 
went with them. 16 But ther eyes were holden 
that they should not know him. 17 And he said 
unto them, What manner of communications are 
these that ye have one to another, as ye walk, and 
are sad? 18 And the one of them, whose name 
was Cleopas, answering said unto him, Art thou 
only a stranger in Jerusalem, and hast not known 
the things which are come to pass there in these 
days? 19 And he said unto them, What things ? 
And they said unto him, Concerning Jesus of Naza- 
reth, which was a prophet mighty in deed and word 
before God and all the people: 20 And how the 
chief priests and our rulers delivered him to be con- 
demned to death, and have crucified him. 21 But 
we trusted that it had been he which should have 
redeemed Israel: and beside all this, to day is the 
third day since these things were done. 22 Yea, 
and certain women also of our company made us 
astonished, which were early at the sepulchre; 23 
And when they found not his body, they came, 
saying, that they had also seen a vision of angels, 
which said that hewasalive. 24 And certain of them 
which were with us went to the sepulchre, and found 
it even so as the women had said: but him they saw 
not. 25 Then he said unto them, O fools, and slow 
of heart to believe all that the prophets have spoken: 
26 Ought not Christ to have suffered these things, 
and to enter into his glory? 27 And beginning at 
Moses and all the prophets, he expounded unto them 
in all the scriptures the things concerning himself. 
28 And they drew nigh unto the village, whither 
they went: and he made as though he would have 

one further. 29 But they constrained him, saying, 
Abide with us: for it is toward evening, and the day 
is far spent. And he went in to tarry with them. 
30 And it came to pass, as he sat at meat with them, 
he took bread, and blessed 7, and brake, and gave 
to them. 31 And their eyes were opened, and they 
knew him; and he vanished out of their sight. 32 
And they said one to another, Did not our heart 
burn within us, while he talked with us by the way, 
and while he opened to us the scriptures? 383 And 
they rose up the same hour, and returned to Jerusalem, 
and found the eleven gathered together, and them 
that were with them, 384 Saying, The Lord is risen 
indeed, and hath appeared toSimon. 35 And they 
told what things were done in the way, and how he 
was known of them in breaking of bread. 


the two disciples going to Emmaus was men- 
Mar. xvi. 12; here it is largely related. 
rose, the first day of the new world 
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of among themselves, ver. 34, and Paul mentions, 1 Cor. xv. 5; but it could 
not be Peter that was one of the two, for he was one of the eleven to whom the 
two returned. And besides, we know Peter so well as to think, that if he had 
been one of the two, he would have been the chief speaker, and not Cleopas. 
It was one of those that were associate with the eleven, mentioned ver. 9. Now 
in this passage of story we may observe, 

First. The walk and talk of these two disciples; “they went to a village 
called Emmaus,” which is reckoned to be about two hours’ walk from Jernu- 
salem. It is here said to be about sixty furlongs, seven measured miles, ver. 13. 
Whether they went thither upon business, or to see some friend, doth not 
appear, Isuspect they were going homewards to Galilee, with an intention 
not to inquire more after this Jesus; that they were meditating a retreat, and 
stole away from their company, without asking leave, or taking leave; for the 
accounts brought them that morning of their Master’s resurrection seemed to 
them as idle tales ; and if so, no wonder they began to think of making the best 
of their way home. 

But as they travelled they “talked together of all these things which had 
happened,” ver. 14. They had not courage to confer of these things, and con- 
sult what was to be done in the present juncture at Jerusalem, for fear of the 
Jews; but when they were got out of the hearing of the Jews, they could 
talk it over with more freedom: they talked over these things, reasoning 
with themselves concerning the probabilities of Christ’s resurrection ; for 
according as these appeared they would either go forward or return back 
to Jerusalem. Note, {t well becomes the disciples of Christ, when they are 
together, to talk of his death and resurrection; thus they may improve one 
another’s knowledge, refresh one another’s memory, and stir up one another’s 
devout affections. 

Secondly. The good company they met with upon the road, when Jesus himself 
came and joined himself to them; ver. 15, “they communed together and 
reasoned,” and perhaps were warm at the argument; one hoping that their 


| Master was risen, and would set up his kingdom, the other despairing. “Jesus 


himself drew near,” as a stranger that, seeing them travel the same way that he 
went, told them he should be glad of their company. 

We may observe it for our encouragement to keep up Christian conference 
and edifying discourse among us, that where but two together are well em- 
ployed in work of that kind, Christ will come to them and makea third. When 
they that fear the Lord speak one to another, the Lord hearkens and hears, 
and is with them of a truth; so that two thus twisted in faith and love become 
a threefold cord, not easily broken, Heel. iy. 12. They, in their communings 
and reasonings together, were searching for Christ, comparing notes concern- 
ing him, that they might come to more knowledge of him; and now Christ 
comes tothem. Note, They who seek Christ shall find him; he will manifest 
himself to those that inquire after him, and give knowledge to those who use 
the helps for knowledge which they have. When the spouse inquired of the 
watchmen concerning her Beloved, it was but a little that she passed from them 
but she found him, Cant, iii. 4. 

But though they had Christ with them, they were not at first aware of it; 
ver. 16, “‘ their eyes were holden that they should not know him.” It should 
seem there was both an alteration in the object,—for it is said in Mark that 
now “he appeared in another form,”—and a restraint upon the organ; for 
here it is said that their eyes were held bya Divine power; or, as some think 
there was a confusion in the medium, the air was so disposed that they could 
not discern who it was. No matter how it was, but so it was, they did not 
know him; Christ so ordering it that they might the more freely discourse 
with him, and he with them; and that it might appear that his Word, and the 
influence of it, did not depend upon his bodily presence, which the disciples had 
too much doted upon, and must be weaned from. But he could teach them and 
warm their hearts by others, who should have his spiritual presence with them, 
and should have his grace going along with them unseen. 

Thirdly. The conference that was between Christ and them, when he knew 
them, and they knew not him. Now Christ and his disciples, as is usual when 
friends meet incognito, or in a disguise, are here crossing questions. 

1. Christ’s first question to them is concerning their present sadness, which 
plainly appeared in their countenances, ver. 17: ‘* What manner of communi- 
cations are these that ye have one to another, as ye walk, and are sad?” Itis 
a very kind and friendly inquiry. Observe, 

Ist. They were sad; it appeared to a stranger that they were so. First. They 
had lost their dear Master, and were, in their own apprehensions, quite disap- 
pointed in their expectations from him. They had given up the cause, and 
knew not what course to take to retrieve it. Note, Christ’s disciples have 
reason to be sad when he withdraws from them; to fast when the Bridegroom 
is taken fromthem. Secondly. Though he was risen from the dead, yet either 
they did not know it, or did not believe it, and so they were still in sorrow. 
Note, Christ’s disciples are often sad and sorrowful, even then when they have 
reason to rejoice, but through the weakness of their faith, they cannot take 
the comfort that is offered to them. Thirdly. Being sad, they had communi- 
cations one with another concerning Christ. Note, Ist. It becomes Christians 
to talk of Christ. Were our hearts as full of him, and of what he has done 
and suffered for us, as they should be, out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth would speak, not only of God and his providence, but of Christ and his 
grace and love. 2nd. Good company and good converse is an excellent antidote 
against prevailing melancholy. When Christ’s disciples were sad, they did not 
each one get by himself, but continued as he sent them out, two and two, for two 
is better than one, especially in times of sorrow. Giving vent to the grief may 
perhaps give ease to the grieved; and by talking it over, we may talk ourselves, 
or our friends may talk us, intoa better frame. Joint-mourners should be 
mutual comforters ; comforts sometimes come best from such. 

2nd. Christ came up to them and inquired into the matter of their talk, and 
the cause of their grief: ‘* What manner of communications are these?” ‘Though 
Christ was now entered into his state of exaltation, yet he continued tender of 
his disciples, and concerned for their comfort. He speaks as one troubled to 
see their melancholy: ‘* Wherefore look ye so sadly to-day,” Gen. xl. 7. Note, 
Our Lord Jesus takes notice of the sorrow and sadness of his disciples, and is 
afflicted in their afHictions. Christ has hereby taught us, First. ‘To be con- 
versable. Christ here fell into discourse with two grave, serious persons, 
though he was a stranger to them, and they knew him not; and they readily 
embraced it. It doth not become Christians to be morose and shy, but to take 
pleasure in good society. Secondly. We are hereby taught to be compassionate. 
When we see our friends in sorrow and sadness, we should, like Christ here, 
take cognizance of their grief, and give them the best counsel and comfort we 
can; “ weep with them that weep.” ? 

2. In answer to this, they put a question to him concerning his strangeness, 
ver. 18: “ Art thon only a stranger in Jerusalem, and hast not known the things 
that are come to pass there in these days?” Observe, 

Ist. Cleopas gave hima civil answer; he doth not rudely ask him, ‘ What is 
that to you what we are talking of?’ and bid him go about his business. Note, 
We ought to be civil to those who are civil to us, and to carry ourselves oblig- 
ingly to all, both in word and deed. It was a dangerous time now with Christ’s 
disciples, yet he was not jealous of this stranger, that he had any design upon 
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them, to inform against them, or bring them into trouble. Charity is not for- 
ward to think evil, no, not of strangers. 
2nd. He is full of Christ himself, and of hi 


ders that every body else is not so too. 


‘What, art thou such a stranger 
in Jerusalem as not to know what has been done to our Master ther 


e?? 
Note, Those are strangers indeed in Jerusalem that know not of the death 
and sufferings of Christ. What, are they daughters of Jerusalem, and yet 
so little acquainted with Christ, as to ask, * What is thy beloved more than 

» beloved?” 4 <a 
Pea tie pes willing to inform this stranger concerning Christ,and to draw 
on farther discourse with him upon this subject. He would not have any one 
that had the face of a man to be ignorant of Christ. Note, Those who have 
themselves the knowledge of Christ crucified should do what they can to 
spread that knowledge, and lead others into an acquaintance with him. And 
it is observable, these disciples that were so forward to instruct the stranger 
were instructed by him; for to him that has, and uses what he has, shall be 
iven. : 

Z 4th. It appears, by what Cleopas saith, that the death of Christ made a 
mighty noise in Jerusalem, so that it could not be imagined any man should be 
such a stranger in the city as not to know of it. It was all the talk of the 
town, and discoursed of in all companies. Thus the matter of fact came to 
be universally known, which, after the pouring out of the Spirit, was to be 
explained. ? é i 

3. Christ, by way of reply, asks concerning their knowledge; ver. 19, he 
said unto them, What things?” thus making himself yet more a stranger. 
Observe, Ist. Jesus Christ made light of his own sufferings in comparison 
with the joy set before him, which was the recompence of it. Now he was 
entering upon his glory, see with what unconcernedness he looks back upon 
his sufferings. “ What things?” He had reason to know what things, for to him 
they were bitter things, and heavy things; and yet he asks, “ What things ? 
The sorrow was forgotten for joy that the Manchild of our salvation was 
born. He took pleasure in infirmities for our sakes, to teach us to do so for 
his sake. 2nd. Those whom Christ will teach he will first examine how far 
they have learned; they must tell him what things they know, and then he 
will tell them what was the meaning of these things, and lead them into the 
mystery of them. ; : ba 

4. They hereupon give hima particular account concerning Christ, and the 
present posture of his affairs. Observe the story they tell, ver. 19, &e. 

Ist. Here is a summary of Christ’s life and character. The things they are 
full of are “concerning Jesus of Nazareth,” so he was commonly called, “ who 
was a prophet,” a teacher come from God; he preached a true and excellent 
doctrine, which had manifestly its rise from heaven, and its tendency towards 
heaven; he confirmed it by many glorious miracles, miracles of mercy, so that 
he was “mighty in deed and word before God and all the people,” that is, he 
was both a mighty favourite of Heaven and a mighty blessing to this earth. 
He was, and appeared to be, greatly beloved of God, and much the darling of 
his people. He had great acceptance with God, and a great reputation in the 
country. Many are great before all the people, and are caressed by them, who 
are not so before God, as the scribes and Pharisees; but Christ was mighty 
both in his doctrine and in his doings, “‘ before God and all the people.” Lhose 
were strangers in Jerusalem that did not know. this. 

2nd. Here is a modest narrative of his sufferings and death, ver. 20. Though 
he was so dear both to God and man, yet ‘‘ the chief priests and our rulers,” in 
contempt of both, “ delivered him” to the Roman power, “ to be condemned to 
death, and they have crucified him.” It is strange they did not aggravate the 
matter more, and lay more load upon those that had been guilty of crucifying 
Christ; but perhaps, because they spoke to one that was a stranger, they 
thought it prudent to avoid all reflections upon the chief priests and their 
rulers, how just soever. 

3rd. Here is an intimation of their disappointment in him, as the reason 
of their sadness: ‘‘ we trusted that it had been he which should have re- 
deemed Israel,” ver. 21; we are of those who not only looked upon him to be 
a prophet, like Moses, but, like him,aredeemer too. He was depended upon 
and great things expected from him, by them that looked for redemption, and 
in it for the consolation of Israel. Now if “hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick,” hope disappointed, especially such a hope, kills the heart dead. But see 
how they made that the ground of their despair which, if they had understood 
it aright, was the surest ground of their hope, and that was the dying of the 
Lord Jesus; “we trusted,” say they, “that it had been he that should have 
redeemed Israel.” And is it not he that doth redeem Israel? Nay, is he not 
by his death paying the price of their redemption? was it not necessary, in 
order to his saving Israel from their sins, that he should suffer? So that now 
that most difficult part of his undertaking was got over, they had more reason 
than ever to trust that this is he that shall deliver Israel; yet now they are 
ready to give up the cause. ’ 

4th. Here is an account of their present amazement with reference to his 
resurrection. First. “ This is the third day” since he was crucified and died, 
and that was the day when it was expected, if ever, that he should rise again, 
and rise in glory and outward pomp, and shew himself as publicly in honour as 
he had been shewn three days before in disgrace; but we see no sign of it. 
Nothing appears, as we expected, to the conviction and confusion of his prose- 
cutors, and the consolation of his disciples; but allis silent. Secondly. ‘They 
own that there was areport among them that he was risen, but they seem to 
speak of it very slightly, and as what they gave no credit at all to; ver. 22, 23, 
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atheists, and infidels, and free-thinkers, and their most holy faith censured as 
a fond credulity ; but Christ tells us that those are fools who are slow of heart 
to believe, and are kept from it by prejudices never impartially examined. 
2nd. Their slowness to believe the writings of the prophets. He doth not so 
much blame them for their slowness to believe the testimony of the women 
and of the angels, but for that which was the cause thereof—their slowness 
to believe the prophets; for if they had given the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment their due weight and consideration, they would have been as sure of 
Christ’s rising from the dead that morning, being the third day after his death, 
as they were of the rising of the sun; for the series and succession of events, 
as it is settled by prophecy, is no less certain and inviolable than as it is 
settled by providence: were we but more conversant with the Scripture, 
and the Divine counsels as far as they are made known in the Scripture, we 
should not be subject to such perplexities as we often entangle ourselves in. 

Secondly. He shews them that the sufferings of Christ. which were such a 
stumblingblock to them, and made them unapt to believe his glory, were 
really the appointed way to his glory, and he could not go to it any other 
way; ver. 26, * Ought not Christ” (the Messiah) “to have suffered these things, 
and to enter into his glory?” was it not decreed, and was not that decree 
declared, that the promised Messiah must first suffer and then reign? that 
he must go by his cross to his crown? Had they never read the 53rd of 
Isaiah and the 9th of Daniel, where the prophets speak so very plainly of 
the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should follow? 1 Pet. i.1. he 
cross of Christ was it that they could not reconcile themselves to; now here 
he shews them two things, which take off the offence of the cross: lst. That 
the Messiah ought to suffer these things; and therefore his sufferings were 
not only no objection against his being the Messiah, but really a proof of it,— 
as the afflictions of the saints are an evidence of their sonship,—and they were 
so far from ruining their expectations, that really they were the foundation of 
their hopes. He could not have been a Saviour if he had not been a sufferer. 
Christ’s undertaking our salvation was voluntary, but having undertaken it 
it was necessary he should suffer and die. 2nd. That when he had suffere 
these things, he should enter into his glory, which he did at his resurrection ; 
that was his first step upwards. Observe, It is called his glory, because he 
was duly entitled to it, and it was the glory he had before the world was; he 
ought to enter into it, for in that, as well as in his sufferings, the Scripture 
must be fulfilled. He ought to suffer first, and then to enter into his glory; 
and thus the reproach of the cross is for ever rolled away; and we are directed 
to expect the crown of thorns, and then that of glory. 

Thirdly. He expounded to them the Scriptures of the Old Testament which 
spake of the Messiah, and shewed them how they were fulfilled in Jesus of 
Nazareth, and now can tell them more concerning him than they could before 
tell him; ver. 27, “beginning at Moses,” the first inspired writer of the Old 
‘Testament, he went in order through “all the prophets,” and “ expounded to 
them the things concerning himself,” shewing that the sufferings he had now 
gone through were so far from defeating the prophecies of the Seripture con- 
cerning him, that they were the accomplishment of them. He began at Moses, 
who recorded the first promise, in which it was plainly foretold that the Mes- 
siah should have his heel bruised, but that by it the serpent’s head should be 
incurably broken. Note, Ist. There are things dispersed throughout all the 
Scriptures concerning Christ which it is of great advantage to have collected 
and put together. You cannot go far in any part of Scripture but you meet 
with something that has reference to:Christ, some prophecy, some promise 
some prayer, some type or other; for he is the true treasure hid in the field o 
the Old Testament, A golden thread of gospel grace runs through the whole 
web of the Old Testament ; there is an eye of that white to be discerned in 
every place. 2ad. The things concerning Christ need to be expounded, ‘The 
ennuch, though a scholar, would not pretend to understand them except some 
man should guide him, Acts viii. 31; for they were delivered darkly according 
to that dispensation: but now the veil is taken away, the New Testament 
expounds the Old. 3rd. Jesus Christ is himself the best expositor of Scripture, 
particularly the Scriptures concerning himself; and even after his resurrection 
it was in this way that he led people into the knowledge of the mystery con- 
cerning himself; not by advancing new notions independent upon the Serip- 
ture, but by shewing how the Scripture was fulfilled, and turning them over to 
the study of them. Even the Apocalypse itself is but a second part of the Old 
‘Lestament prophecies, and has continually an eye to them. “If men believe 
not Moses and the prophets,” they are incurable. 4th. In studying the Secrip- 
tures it is good to be methodical, and to take them in order ; for the Old Testa- 
ment light shone gradually to the perfect day ; and it is good to observe how, at 
sundry times and in divers manners, (subsequent predictions improving and 
giving light to the preceding ones,) God spake to the fathers concerning his 
Son, by whom he has now spoken to us. Some begin their Bible at the wrong 
end, that study the Revelations first; but Christ has here taught us to begin at 
Moses. ‘Thus far the conference between them. 

Fourthly. Here is the discovery which Christ at length made of himself to them. 
One would have given a great deal for a copy of the sermon Christ preached to 
them by the way, of that exposition of the Bible he gave them, but it is not 
thought fit we should have it, we have the substance of it in other Seriptures ; 
the disciples are so charmed with it, that they think they are come too soon to 
their journey’s end; but so itis: “they drew nigh to the village whither they 
a. ver, 28, where, it should seem, they determined to take up for that night, 

nd now, 

1. They courted his stay with them. ‘‘ He made as though he would have 


“certain women also of our company made us astonished,” and that was all 
“ which were early at the sepulchre,” and found the body gone; and they sai 
they had “seen a vision of angels, which said he was alive.” But we are ready 
to think it was only their fancy, and no real thing, for angels would have been 
sent to the apostles, not to the women, and women are easily imposed upon. 
Thirdly. They acknowledge that some of the apostles had made a visit to the 
sepulchre, and found it empty; ver. 24, but “him they saw not,” and there- 
fore we have reason to fear that he is not risen; for if he were, surely he 
would haye shewn himself to them. So that, upon the whole matter, we 
have no great reason to think that he is risen, and therefore have no expecta- 
tions from him now. Our hopes were all nailed to his cross, and buried in his 
grave. 

5th. Our Lord Jesus, though not known by face to them, makes himself 
known to them by his word. { 

Jrirst. He reproves them for their incogitaney, and the weakness of their | 
faith in the Scriptures of the Old Testament; ver. 25, * O fools, and slow of | 
heart to believe.” When Christ forbade us to say to our brother, “Thou | 
fool,” it was intended to restrain us from giving unreasonable reproaches, not | 
from giving Just reproofs. Christ called them fools, not as it signifies wicked | 
men, in which sense he forbade it us, but as it signifies weak men. He might 
call them fools, for he knows our foolishness, the foolishness that is bound in 
our hearts. ‘They are fools that act against their own interest; so they did 
who would not admit the evidence given them that their Master was risen, | 
but put away the comfort of it. That which is condemned in them as their | 
foolishness is, lst. Their slowness to Py ld Believers are branded as fools by | 
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gone further.” He did not say he would, but he seemed to them to be going 
further, and did not readily turn in to their friend’s house, which it would not 
be decent for a stranger to do unless he were invited: he would have gone 
further if they had not courted his stay ; so that here was nothing like dissimu- 
lation in the case. If a stranger be shy, every one knows the meaning of it; he 
will not thrust himself rudely upon your house or company ; butif you make it 
appear that you are freely desirous of him for your guest or companion, he 
knows not but he may accept your invitation. And this was all that Christ did 
when “he made as though he would have gone further.” Note, Those that 
would have Christ dwell with them must invite him, and be importunate with 
him. Though he is often found of those that seek him not, yet those only that 
seek can be sure to ind; andif he seem to draw off from us, it is but to draw 
out our importunity ; as here, “they constrained him ;” both of them laid hold 
on him with a kind and friendly violence, saying, “ Abide with us.” Note, 
Those that have experienced the pleasure and profit of communion with Christ, 
cannot but covet more of his company, and beg of him, not only to walk with 
them all day, but to abide with them at night. When “the day is far spent,” 
and “itis towards evening,” we begin to think of retiring for our repose, and 
then it is proper to have our eye to Christ, and beg of him to “abide with us,” 
to manifest himself to us, and to fill our minds with good thoughts of him, an 
good affections to him. Christ yielded to their importunity; “he went in 
tarry with them.” Thus ready is Christ to give farther instructions an 
comforts to those who improve what they have received. He has promised, 


that if any man open the door to bid him welcome, he will come in to him, 
{ Itev. iii. 10. : 
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2. He manifested himself to them, ver. 30, 31. We may suppose he continued 
his discourse with them, which he began upon the road; for thou must talk of 
the things of God “when thou sittest in the house, as well as when thou 
walkest by the way.” While supper was a getting ready, which perhaps was 
s00n done, the provision was so small and mean, it is likely he entertained 
them with such communication as was good and to the use of edifying; and so 
likewise as they sat at meat, his lips fed them. But still they little thought 
that it was Jesus himself that was all this while talking with them, till at 
length he was pleased to throw off his disguise, and then to withdraw. 

Ist. They began to suspect it was he, when, as they sat down to meat, he 
undertook the office of the master of the feast, which he performed so like him- 
self, and like what he used to do among his disciples, that by it they discerned 
him; “he took bread, and blessed it, and brake, and gave to them.” ‘This he 
did with his usual air both of authority and affection, with the same gestures 
and mien, with the same expressions, perhaps, in craving a blessing, and in 
giving the bread to them. This was not a miraculous meal, like that of the 
five loaves, nor a sacramental meal, like that of the eucharist, but acommon meal, 
yet Christ here did the same as he did in those, to teach us to keep up our com- 
munion with God through Christ in common providences, as well as in special 
ordinances, and to crave a blessing and give thanks at every meal, and to see 
our daily bread provided for us, and broken to us, by the hand of Jesus Christ, 
the Master, not only of the great family, but of alf our families. Wherever we 
sit down to eat, let us set Christ at the upper end of the table, take our meat 
as blessed to us by him, and eat and drink to his glory, and receive contentedly 
and thankfully what he is pleased to carve out to us, be the fare never so coarse 
and mean; we may well receive it cheerfully, if we can by faith see it coming 
to us from Christ’s hand, and with his blessing. 

2nd. Presently “their eyes were opened,” and then they saw who it was, and 
knew him well enough; whatever it was which had hitherto concealed him 
from them, it was now taken out of the way; the mists were scattered, the 
veil taken off, and then they made no question but it was their Master. He 
might, for wise and holy ends, put on the shape of another, but no other could 
put on his, and therefore it must be he. See how Christ, by his Spirit and 

race, makes himself known to the souls of his people. irst. He opens the 
Scriptures to them, for they are they which testify of him, to those who search 
them, and search for him in them. Secondly. He meets them at his table in 
the ordinance of the Lord’s supper, and commonly there makes farther dis- 
coveries of himself to them; is “known to them in the breaking of bread ;” 
but, Thirdly. The work is completed by the opening of the eyes of their mind, 
aud causing the scales to fall off from them, as from Paul’s in his conversion. 
fig that gives the revelation do not give the understanding, we are in the dark 
still. 

3rd. He immediately disappeared; “he vanished out of their sight:” &pavtos 
éyévero,—‘ he withdrew himself from them;’ slipped away of a sudden, and went 
out of sight: or, he became not visible by them; was made inconspicuous 
from them. It should seem that though Christ’s body, after his resurrection, 
was the very same body in which he suffered and died, as appeared by the 
marks in it, yet it was so far changed as to become either visible or not visible, 
as he thought fit to make it, which wasa step towards its being made a glorious 
body. As soon as he had given his disciples one glimpse of him, he was gone 
presently. Such short and transient views have we of Christ in this world, we 
see him, but ina little while lose the sight of him again; when we come to 
heaven, the vision of him will have no interruptions. 

Fifthly. Here is the Re which these disciples made upon this conference, 
and the report they made of it to their brethren at Jerusalem. * 

1. The reflection they each of them made upon the influence which Christ’s 
discourse had upon them; ver. 32, “they said one to another, Did not our 
hearts burn within us?” Iam sure mine did, saith one; and so did mine, saith 
the other; I never was so affected with any discourse in all my life. Thus do 
they not so much compare notes as compare hearts, in review of the sermon 
Christ had preached to them. They found the preaching powerful, even when 
they knew not the preacher; it made things very plain and clear to them; and, 
which was more, brought a Divine heat, with a Dine light, into their souls, 
such as put their hearts into a glow, and kindled a holy fire of pious and devout 
affections in them, Now this they take notice of for the confirming of their 
belief, that it was indeed, as at last they saw, Jesus himself that had been 
talking with them all along: What fools were we that we were not sooner 
aware who it was! for none but he, no word but his, could make our hearts 
burn within us as they did; it must be he that has the key of the heart, it could 
be no other. See here, 

Ist. What preaching is likely to do good, such as Christ’s was: plain preach- 
ing, and that which is familiar and level to our capacity; “he talked with us by 
the way;” and scriptural preaching; he “ opened to us the Scriptures,” the 
Scriptures relating to himself. Ministers should shew people their religion in 
their Bibles, and that they preach no other doctrine to them but what is there ; 
must shew that they make that the fountain of their knowledge, andthe found- 
ation of their faith. Note, The expounding of those Scriptures which speak 
of Christ has a direct tendency to warm the hearts of his disciples, both to 
quicken them and to comfort them. 

2nd. What hearing is likely to do good; that which makes the heart burn; 
when we are much affected with the things of God, especially with the love of 
Christ in dying for us, and have our hearts thereby drawn out in love to him, 
and drawn up in holy desires and devotions, then “our hearts burn within us,” 
when our hearts are raised and elevated, and areas the sparks which fly upward 
towards God; and when they are kindled and carried out with a holy zeal and 
indignation against sin, both in others and in ourselves, and we are in some 
measure refined and purified from it by the spirit of judgment, and the spirit 
of burning, then we may say, through grace our hearts are thus inflamed. 

2. The report they brought of this to their brethren at Jerusalem: ver. 33, 
“they rose up the same hour;” so transported with joy at this discovery 
Christ had made of himself to them, that they could not stay to make an end of 
their supper, but returned with all speed to Jerusalem, though it was towards 
evening. If they had had any thoughts of quitting their relation to Christ, this 
soon banished all such thoughts out of their mind, and there needed no more to 
send them back to his flock. However, it should seem they intended at least 
to take up their quarters to-night at Emmaus, but now they had seen Christ, 
they could not rest till they had brought the good news to the disciples, both 
for the confirmation of their trembling faith, and for the comfort of their sor- 
rowful spirits, with the same comforts wherewith they were comforted of God. 
Note, It is the duty of those to whom Christ hath manifested himself to let 
others know what he has done for their souls. When thou art converted 
instructed, comforted, strengthen thy brethren. These disciples were full 
of this matter themselves, and must go to their brethren to give vent to their 
joys, as well as to give them satisfaction that their Master was risen. | Observe, 

ist. How they found them, just when they came in among them, discoursing 
on the same subject, and relating another proof of the resurrection of Christ. 
They found the eleven, and those that were their usual companions gathered 
together late in the night, to pray together, it may be, and to consider what 
was to be done in this juncture; Sophie found them saying among them- 
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selves, (Aéyouras, it is the saying of the eleven, not of the two, as is plain by the 
original,) and when these two came in, they repeated to them, with joy and 
triumph, “ The Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared to Simon,” ver. 34. 
That Peter had a sight of him before the rest of the disciples had, appears, 
1 Cor. xv. 5, where it is said, “he was seen of Cephas, then of the twelve.” 
The angel having ordered the women to tell Peter of it particularly, Mar. xvi. ts 
for his comfort, it is highly probable that our Lord Jesus did himself presently 
the same day appear to Peter, though we have no particular narrative of it, to 
confirm the word of his messengers. This he had related to his brethren; but 
observe, Peter doth not here proclaim it, and boast of it himself; he thought 
that did not become a penitent ; but the other disciples speak of it with exulta- 
tion, ‘The Lord is risen indeed;” dvtws, ‘really, it is now past dispute; no 
se is left to doubt it, for he has appeared not only to the women, but to 

imon. 

2nd. How they seconded their evidence with an account of what they had 
seen: ver. 35, “they told what things were done in the way.” The words that 
were spoken by Christ to them in the way having a wonderful effect and 
influence upon them, are here called the things that were done in the way; for 
the words that Christ speaks are not an empty sound, but “they are spirit, and 
they are life,” and wondrous things are done by them; done by the way, by the 
by, as it were, where it is not expected. ‘They told also how he was at length 
“known to them in the breaking of bread;” then, when he was carving out 
blessings to them, God opened their eyes to discern who it was. Note, It 
would be of great use for the discovery and confirmation of truth, if the dis- 
ciples of Christ would compare their observations and experiences, and com- 
municate to each other what they know and have felt in themselves. 


36 And as they thus spake, Jesus himself stood in 
the midst of them, and saith unto them, Peace be unto 
you. 37 But they were terrified and affrighted, and 
supposed that they had seen a spirit. 38 And he 
said unto them, Why are ye troubled? and why do 
thoughts arise in your hearts? 39 Behold my hands 
and my feet, that it is I myself: handle me, and see ; 
for a spirit hath not flesh and bones,.as ye see me 
have. 40 And when he had thus spoken, he shewed 
them his hands and his feet. 41 And while they yet 
believed not for joy, and wondered, he said unto them, 
Have ye here any meat? 42 And they gave him a 
piece of a broiled fish, and of an honeycomb. 43 And 
he took z#, and did eat before them. 44 And he said 
unto them, These are the words which I spake unto 

rou, while I was yet with you, that all things must 
be fulfilled, which were written in the law of Moses, 
and in the prophets, and im the psalms, concerning 
me. 45 Then opened he their understanding, that 
they might understand the scriptures, 46 And said 
unto them, Thus it is written, and thus it behoved 
Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead the third 
day: 47 And that repentance and remission of sins 
should be preached in his name among all nations, 
beginning at Jerusalem. 48 And ye are witnesses 
of these things. 49 And, behold, I send the pro- 
mise of my Father upon you: but tarry ye in the 
city of Jerusalem, until ye be endued with power 


from on high. 


Five times Christ was seen the same day that he rose: by Mary Magdalene 
alone in the garden, Jno. xx. 14; by the women, as they were going to tell the 
disciples, Mat. xxvili.9; by Peter alone ; by the two disciples going to Emmaus; 
and now, at night, by the eleven, which we have an account of in these verses, 
as also, Jno. xx. 19. Observe, _. ’ : 

I. The great surprise which his appearing gave them. He came in among 
them very seasonably, as they were comparing notes concerning the proofs of 
his resurrection; “as they thus spake,” and were ready perhaps to put it to 
the question, whether the proofs produced amounted to evidence sufficient of 
their Master’s resurrection, or no, and how they should proceed, ‘ Jesus him- 
self stood in the midst of them,” and put it out of question. Note, ‘Those who 
make the best use they can of their evidences for their comfort, may expect 
farther assurances, and that the Spirit of Christ will witness with their spirits 
(as Christ here witnessed with the disciples, and confirmed their testimony,) 
that they are the children of God, and risen with Christ. Observe, 

1. The comfort Christ spoke to them: “‘ Peace be unto you.” ‘This intimates 
in general, that it was a kind visit which Christ. now made them, a visit of love 
and friendship. Though they had very unkindly deserted him in his suffer- 
ings, yet he takes the first opportunity of seeing them together; for he deals 
not with us as we deserve. They did not credit those who had seen him, 
therefore he comes himself, that they might not continue in their disconsolate 
incredulity. He had promised that after his resurrection he would see them 
in Galilee; but so desirous was he to see them, and satisfy them, that he antici- 

ated the appointment, and sees them at Jerusalem, ote, Christ is often 
better than his word, but never worse. Now his first word to them was, 
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* Poace be to you,” not in a way of compliment, but of consolation. This was 
a common forin of salutation among the Jews, and Christ would thus express 
his usual familiarity with them, though he was now entered into his state of 
exaltation. Many, when they are advanced, forget their old friends, and take 
state upon them, but we see Christ as free with them as ever. Thus Christ | 
would at the first word intimate to them that he did not come to quarrel with 
Peter for denying him, and the rest for outrunning him; no, he came peaceably, 
to signify to them that he had forgiven them, and was reconciled to them. : 

2. The fright which they put themselves into upon it; ver. 37, “they were terri- 
fied, supposing that they had seen a spirit,” because he came in among them 
without any noise, and was in the midst of them ere they were aware. The 
word used, Mat. xiv. 26, when they said, “It is a spirit,” is pavracua, It is a 
spectre, an apparition ; but the word here used is mvevua, the word that properly 
signifies a spirit; they supposed it to be a spirit not clothed with a real body. 
Though we have an alliance and correspondence with the world of spirits, and 
are hastening to it, yet while we are here in this world of sense and matter, it 
is a terror to us to have a spirit so far change its own nature as to become 
visible to us, and conyersable with us, for it is something and bodes something 
very extraordinary. . 

ll. The great satisfaction which his discourse gave them, wherein we have, 

First. The reproof he gave them for their causeless fears; ver. 38, ‘Why are 
ye troubled, and why do frightful thoughts arise in your hearts: _Observe 
here, 1. That when at any time we are troubled, thoughts are apt to rise in our 
hearts that do us hurt. Sometimes the trouble is the effect of the thoughts 
that arise in our hearts; our griefs and fears take rise from those things that are 
the creatures of our own fancy. Sometimes the thoughts arising in the heart 
are the effect of the trouble; without are fightings, and then within are fears. 
Those that are melancholy and troubled in mind, have thoughts arising in their 
hearts which reflect dishonour upon God, and create disquiet to themselyes: 
*T am cut off from thy sight.” “The Lord has forsaken and forgotten me.” 

2. That many of the troublesome thoughts with which our minds are dis- 
quieted arise from our mistakes concerning Christ. They here thought they 
had seen a spirit when they saw Christ, and that put them into this fright. We 
forget that Christ is our elder brother, and look upon him to be at as great a 
distance from us as the world of spirits is from this world, and therewith terrify 
ourselves. When Christ is by his Spirit convincing and humbling us, when he 
is by his providence trying and converting us, we mistake him, as if he designed 
our hurt, and that troubles us. d 

3. That all the troublesome thoughts which rise in our hearts at any time are 
known to the Lord Jesus, even at the first rise of them, and they are displeasing 
to him. He chid his disciples for such thoughts, to teach us to chide ourselves 
for them. Why art thou cast down, O my soul? why art thou troubled? why 
do thoughts arise that are neither true nor good, that have neither foundation 
nor fruit, but hinder our joy in God, disfit us for our duty, give advantage to 
Satan, and deprive us of the comforts laid up for us. } 

Secondly. The proof he gave them of his resurrection, both for the silencing 
of their fears, by convincing them that he was not a spirit, and for the strength- 
ening of their faith in that doctrine which they were to preach to the world, by 
giving them a full satisfaction concerning his resurrection, which, if not true, 
their faith and preaching was all vain. ‘I'wo proofs he gives them: 

1. He shews them his body, particularly “ his-hands and his feet.” They saw 
that he had the shape and features and exact resemblance of their Master; but 
is it not his ghost? No, saith Christ, ‘‘ Behold my hands and feet ;” you see I 
have hands and feet, and therefore have a true body ; you see I can move these 
hands and feet, and therefore have a living body ; and you see the marks of the 
nails in my hands and feet, and therefore it is my own body, the same that you 
saw crucified, and not a borrowed one. He lays down this principle, that “a 
spirit has not flesh and bones;” it is not compounded of gross matter, shaped 
into various members, and consisting of divers heterogeneous parts, as our 
bodies are. He doth not tellus what a spirit is,—it is time enough to know that 
when we go to the world of spirits, —but what it is not, it “has not flesh and 
bones.” Now hence he infers, It is ILmyself, whom you have been so intimately 
acquainted with, and have had such familiar conversation with; it is | myself, 
whom you have reason to rejoice in, and not to be afraid of. Those who know 
Christ aright, and know him as theirs, will have no reason to be terrified at his 
appearances, at his approaches. 

He appeals to their sight, shews them his hands and his feet, which were 
pierced with the nails. Christ retained the marks of them in his glorified body 
that they might be proofs that it was he himself, and he was willing they should 
be seen. He afterwards shewed them to Thomas, for he is not ashamed of his 
sufferings for us; little reason then have we to be ashamed of them, or of ours 
for him. As he shewed his wounds here to his disciples for the enforcing of his 
instructions to them, so he shewed them to his Father for the enforcing of his 
intercessions with him. He appears in heaven “as a Lamb that had been 
slain,’ Rev. v.63; his blood speaks, feb. xii. 24. He makes intercession in the 
virtue of his satisfaction ; he saith to the Father, as here to the disciples, “ Be- 
hold my hands and my feet,” Zec. xiii. 6, 7. 

He appeals to their touch; “handle me, and see.” He would not let Mary 
Magdalene touch him at that time, Jno. xx. 17; but the disciples here are 
intrusted to do it, that they who were to preach his resurrection, and to suffer 
for doing so, might be themselves abundantly satisfied concerning it. He bade 
them handle him, that they might be convinced that he was not aspirit. If 
there were really no spirits, or apparitions of spirits, as by this and other 
instances it is plain the disciples did believe there were, now had been a proper 
time for Christ to have undeceived them, by telling them there were no such 
things; but he seems to take it for granted that there have been, and may be, 
apparitions of spirits, else what needed so much pains to prove that he was not 
one? There were many heretics in the primitive times,—atheists, I rather | 
think they were,—who said that Christ had never any substantial body, but 
that it was a mere phantasm, which was neither really born, nor truly suffered. 
Such wild notions as these, we are told, the Valentinians and Manichees had, | 
and the followers of Simon Magus: they were called Aoxjra: and Pavtactacral. 
Blessed be God, these heresies are long since buried; and we know, and are 
sure, that Jesus Christ was no spirit or apparition, but had a true and real 
body, even after his resurrection. 

2. He eats with them, to shew that he had areal and true body; and that 
he was willing to converse freely and familiarly with his disciples, as one friend 
with another. St. Peter lays a great stress upon this, Acts x. 41,“ We did eat 
and drink with him after he rose from the dead.” 
Z ist. When they saw his hands and his feet, yet they knew not what to say ; 

they believed not for joy, and wondered,” ver. 14. If was their infirmity that 
they believed not, that yet they believed not, ér: ¢ &morowvtey abtay, ‘they as 
yet being unbelievers. This very much corroborates the truth of Christ’s 
resurrection, that the disciples were so slow to believe it. Instead of stealing 
away his body, and saying he is risen when he is not, as the chief priests 
suggested they would do, they are ready to say again and again, he is not risen 
when he is. Their being incredulous of it at first, and insisting upon the 
utmost proofs of it, shews, that when afterwards they did believe it, and 
ventured their all upon it, if was not but upon the fullest demonstration of the | 
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thing that could be. But though it was their infirmity, yet it was an excusable 
one; for it was not from any contempt of the evidence offered them that they 
believed not: but, Mirst. “ They believed not for joy;” as Jacob, when he was 
told that Joseph was alive; they thought it too good news to be true. When 
the faith and hope are therefore weak, because the love and desires are strong, 
that weak faith shall be helped, and not rejected. Secondly. They wondered; 
they thought it not only too good but too great to be true, forgetting both the 
Scriptures and the power of God. | 

2nd. For their farther conviction and encouragement he called for some 
meat. He sat down to meat with the two disciples at Emmaus, but it is not 
said that he did eat with them; now lest that should be made an objection, he 
here did actually eat with them and the rest, to shew that his body was really 
and truly returned to life; though he did not eat and drink, and converse 
constantly with them as he had done, (and as Lazarus did after his resurrection, 
who not only returned to life, but to his former state of life, and to die again,) 
because it was not agreeable to the economy of that state he was risen to, 
“They gave him a piece of a broiled fish, and of an honeycomb,” ver. 42. The 
honeycomb perhaps was used as sauce to the broiled fish, for Canaan was 
aland flowing with honey. This was mean fare; yet if it be the fare of the 
disciples, their Master will fare as they do, because in the kingdom of our 
Father they shall fare as he does, shall eat and drink with him in his kingdom. 

Thirdly. The insight he gave them into the word of God, which they had 
heard and read, by which faith in the resurrection of Christ is wrought in them, 
and all the difficulties cleared. 

1. He refers them to the word which they had heard from him, when he was 
with them, and puts them in mind of that, as the angel had done, ver. 44: 
“These are the words which I said unto you,” in private, many a time, “ while 
JT was yet with you.” We should better understand what Christ doth, if we 
did pee remember what he hath said, and had but the art of comparing them 
together. 

2. He refers them to the word they had read in the Old Testament, which 
the word they had heard from him directed them to; “all things must be ful- 
filled which were written.” Christ had given them this general hint, for the 
regulating of their expectations, that whatever they found written concerning 
the Messiah in the Old Testament must be fulfilled in him, what was written 
concerning his sufferings, as well as what was written concerning his kingdom, 
those God had joined together in the prediction, and it could not be thought 
they should be put asunder in the event. All things must be fulfilled, even 
the hardest, even the heaviest, even the vinegar; he could not die till he had 
that, because he could not till then say, “It is finished.” The several parts of the 
Old Testament are here mentioned, as containing each of them things concerning 
Christ: “the law of Moses,” that is, the Pentateuch, or the five books written 
by Moses; “the prophets,” containing not only the books that are purely pro- 
phetical, but those historical books that were written by prophetical men. 
“The Psalms” contain also the other writings, which they called the Hagio- 
grapha, See in what various ways of writing God did of old reveal his will; 
but all proceeded from one and the selfsame Spirit, who by them gave notice 
of the coming and kingdom of the Messiah; for “to him bare all the prophets 
witness.” 

3. By an immediate present work upon their minds, which they themselves 
could not but be sensible of ; he gave them to apprehend the true intent and 
meaning of the Old Testament prophecies of Christ, and to see them all fulfilled 
in him, ver. 45: ‘‘ Then opened he their understanding, that they might under- 
stand the Scriptures.” In his discourse with the two disciples, he took the 
veikfrom off the text by opening the Scriptures; here he took the veil from 
off the heart by opening the mind. Observe here, Ist. That Jesus Christ by 
his Spirit operates on the minds of men, on the minds of all that are his. He 
has access to our spirits, and can immediately influence them. It is observable 
how he did now, after his resurrection, give a specimen of those two great 
operations of his Spirit upon the spirits of men: his enlightening the intel- 
lectual faculties with a Divine light, when he opened the understandings of 
his disciples, and his invigorating of the active powers with a Divine heat, 
when he made their hearts burn within them. 2nd. Even good men need to 
have their understandings opened; for though they are not darkness, as they 
were by nature, yet in many things they are in the dark. David prays, “ Open 
mine eyes; give me an understanding ;” and St. Paul, that knows so much of 
Christ. sees his need to learn more. 3rd. Christ’s ways of working faith in the 
soul, and gaining the throne there, is by opening the understanding to discern 
the evidence of those things that are to be believed. Thus he comes into the 
soul by the door, while Satan, asa thief and arobber, climbs up some other 
way. 4th. The design of opening the understanding is that we may understand 
the Scriptures; not that we may be wise above what is written, but that we 
may be. wiser in what is written, and may be made wise to salvation by it. The 
Spirit in the Word, and the Spirit in the heart, say the same thing. Christ’s 
scholars never learn above their Bibles in this world; but they need to be 
learning still more and more out of their Bibles, and to grow more ready 
and mighty in the Scriptures. That we may have right thous of Christ, 
and our mistakes concerning him rectified, there needs no more but to be made 
to understand the Scriptures. 

Fourthly. The instructions he gave them as apostles, who were to be 
employed in setting up his kingdom in the world. ‘They expected, while 
their Master was with them, that they should be preferred to posts of honour, 
which they thought themselves quite disappointed of when he was dead. 
‘No, saith he, ‘you are now to enter upon them;’ “ye are to be witnesses 
of these things,” ver. 48; to carry the notice of them to all the world; not 
only to report them as matter of news, but to assert them as evidence given 
upon the trial of the great cause that has been so long depending between 
God and Satan, the issue of which must be the casting down and casting out 
of the prince of this world. You are fully assured of these things yourselves 
you are eye and ear witnesses of them, go and assure the world of them; and 
the same Spirit that has enlightened you shall go along with you for the 
enlightening of others. Now here they are told, 

1. What they must preach. ‘They must preach the Gospel, must preach the 
New Testament, as the full accomplishment of the Old, as the continuation 
and conclusion of Divine revelation. They must take their Bibles along with 
them, (especially when they preached to the Jews; nay, and Peter in his first 
sermon to the Gentiles, directed them to consult the prophets, Acts x. 43,) and 
must shew people how it was written of old concerning the Messiah, and the 
glories and graces of his kingdom, and then_must_tell them how upon their 
certain knowledge all this was fulfilled in the Lord Jesus. 

Ist. The great gospel truth concerning the death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ must be published to the children of men, ver. 46: ‘‘’Thus it was written,” 
in the sealed book of the Divine counsels from eternity, the volume of that 
book of the covenant of redemption, and thus it was written in the open 
book of the Old Testament, among the things revealed, and therefore “thus 
it behoved Christ to suffer,” for the Divine counsels must be performed, and 
care taken that no word of God fall to the ground. Go and tell the world, 
First. That Christ suffered, as it was written of him. Go preach Christ eruci- 
fied; be not ashamed of his cross, not ashamed of a suffering Jesus. Tell them 
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what he suffered, and why he suffered, and how all the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament were fulfilled in his sufferings. ‘Tell them that it behoved him 
to suffer, that it was necessary to the taking away of the sin of the world, and 
the deliverance of mankind from death and ruin; nay, it became him to be per- 
fected through sufferings, Heb. ii. 10. Secondly. That he rose from the dead 


on the third day, by which not only all the offence of the cross was rolled away, | 


but he was declared to be the Son of God with power; and in this also the 
Scriptures were fulfilled: see 1 Cor. xv. 3,4. Go tell the world how often you saw 
him after he rose from the dead, and how intimately you conversed with him. 
“Your eyes see,” (as Joseph said to his brethren, when his discovering of him- 
self to them was as life from the dead,) ‘‘that it is my mouth that speaketh 
unto you,” Gen. xlvy. 12. Go and tell them, then, that he that was dead is alive, 
and lives for evermore, and has the keys of death and the grave. 

2nd. The great gospel duty of repentance must be pressed upon the children 
ofmen. Repentance for sin must be preached in Christ’s name, and by his 
authority, ver. 47; all men, everywhere must be called and commanded to 
repent, Acts xvii. 30. Go and tell people that the God that made them, and the 
Lord that bought them, expect and require that, immediately upon this notice 
given, they turn from the worship of the gods they have made, to the worship 
of the God that made them; and not only so, but from serving the interests of 
the world and the flesh, they must turn to the service of God in Christ—must 
mortify all sinful habits, and forsake all sinful practices; their hearts and 
lives must be changed, and they must be universally renewed and reformed. 

3rd. The great Gospel privilege of the remission of sins must be proposed 
to all, and assured to all that repent and believe the Gospel. Go tell a 
guilty world, that stands convicted and condemned at God’s bar, that there 
is an act of indemnity passed the royal assent, which all that repent and 
believe shall have the benefit of, and not only be pardoned, but preferred 
by. ‘Tell them there is hope concerning them. 

2. To whom they must preach. Whither must they carry these proposals, 
and how far doth their commission extend? They are here told, 

Ist. That they must preach this among all nations ; they must disperse them- 
selves, like the sons of Noah after the flood, some one way and some another, 
and carry this light along with them, wherever they went. ‘The prophets had 
preached repentance and remission to the Jews, but the apostles must preach 
them to all the world. None are exempted from the obligations the Gospel 
lays upon men to repent; nor are any excluded from those inestimable benefits 
which are included in the remission of sins, but those that by their unbelief 
and impenitency put a bar in their own door. 

2nd. That they must begin at Jerusalem : there they must preach their first 
Gospel sermon; there the Gospel church must be first formed; there the 
Gospel day must dawn, and thence that light shall go forth which must take 
hold on the ends of the earth. And why must they begin there? First. 
Because thus it was written, and therefore it behoved them to take this 
method. The word of the Lord must go forth from Jerusalem, Jsa. ii. 3. 
And see Joel ii. 32; iii. 16; Obad. 21; Zec. xiv. 8. Secondly. Because there 
the matters of fact on which the Gospel was founded were transacted; and 
therefore there they were first attested, where, if there had been any just cause 
for it, they might be best contested and disproved. So strong, so bright, is the 
first shining forth of the glory of the risen Redeemer, that it dares face those 
daring enemies of his that had put him to an ignominious death, and sets 
them at defiance. Begin at Jerusalem, that the chief priests may try their 
strength to crush the Gospel, and may rage to see themselves disappointed. 
Thirdly. Because he would give us a farther example of forgiving enemies. 
Jerusalem had put the greatest affronts imaginable upon him, both the rulers 
and the multitude, for which that city might justly have been excepted by 
name out of the act of indemnity. No, so far from that, the first offer of 

ospel grace is made to Jerusalem; and thousands there are ina little time 
fra ht to partake of that grace. 

3. What assistance they should have in preaching. It is a vast undertaking 
they are here called to, a very large and difficult province, especially con- 
sidering the opposition this service would meet with, and the sufferings it 
would be attended with. If therefore they. ask, “ Who is sufficient for these 
things ?” here is an answer ready, ver. 49, “ Behold I send the promise of my 
Father upon you, and ye shall be endued with power from on high.” He here 
assures them that in a little time the Spirit should be poured out upon them 
in greater measures than ever, and they should thereby be furnished with all 
those gifts and graces which were necessary to their discharge of this great 
trust; and theretore they must tarry at Jerusalem, and not enter upon it till 
this be done. Note, Ist. Those who receive the Holy Ghost are thereby 
endued with a power from on high, a supernatural power,—a power above any 
of their own. It is from on high, and therefore draws the soul upward, and 
makes it to aim high. 2nd. Christ’s apostles could never have planted his 
Gospel, and set up his kingdom in the world, as they did, if they had not 
been endued with such a power; and their admirable achievements prove 
that there was an excellency of power going along with them. 3rd. This 

ower from on high was the promise of the Father, the great promise of the 
ae Testament, as the promise of the coming of Christ was of the Old 
Testament; and if it be the promise of the Father, we may be sure that 
the promise is inviolable, and the thing promised invaluable. 4th. Christ 
would not leave his disciples till the time was just at hand for the performing 
of this promise. It was but ten days after the ascension of Christ that there 
came the descent of the Spirit. 5th. Christ’s ambassadors must stay till they 
have their powers, and not venture upon their embassy till they have received 
full instructions and credentials; though one would think never was such haste 
as now for the preaching of the Gospel, yet the preachers must tarry till 
they be endued with power from on high; and tarry at Jerusalem, though 
a place of danger, because there this promise of the Father was to find them, 


Joel ii. 28. 
50 And he led them out as far as to Bethany, 


and he lifted up his hands, and blessed them. 51 
And it came to pass, while he blessed them, he was 
parted from them, and carried up into heaven, 52 
And they worshipped him, and returned to Jerusa- 
lem with great joy: 53 And were continually in 
the temple, praising and blessing God. Amen. 
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. This evangelist omits the solemn meeting between Christ and his disciples 

in Galilee ; but what he said to them there, and at other interviews, he tacks 

to what he said to them at the first visit he made them, on the evening of the 

day he rose; and has now nothing more to account for but his ascension 

=) eee which we have a very brief narrative of in these verses; in which 
ye are told, 

First. How solemnly Christ took leave of his disciples. Christ’s design 
being to reconcile heaven and earth, and continue a days-man between them, 
it was necessary he should lay his hands on them both, and in order thereunto 
that he should pass and repass. He had business to do in both worlds, and 
accordingly came from heaven to earth in his incarnation, to despatch his 
business here, which, when he had finished, he returned to heaven to reside 
there, and negotiate our affairs with the Father. Observe, 

1. From whence he ascended; from Bethany, near Jerusalem, adjoining to 
the mount of Olives. There he had done eminent services for his Father’s 
glory, and there he entered upon his glory. There was the garden in which his 
sufferings began; there he was in his agony; and Bethany signifies ‘the house 
of sorrow.’ ‘Those that would go to heaven must ascend thither from the 
house of sufferings and sorrows,—must go by agonies to their joys. Themount 
of Olives was pitched upon long since to be the place of Christ’s ascension 
Zec. xiv. 4; ‘his feet shall stand in that day upon the mount of Olives.” And 
here it was that a while ago he began his triumphant entry into Jerusalem 
ch. xix. 29. ; 

2. Who were the witnesses of his ascension. He “led out his disciples” 
to see him. Probably it was very early in the morning that he ascended, before 
people were stirring, for he never shewed himself openly to all the people 
after his resurrection, but only to chosen witnesses. ‘lhe disciples did not see 
him rise out of the grave, because his resurrection was capable of being proved 
by their seeing him alive afterwards; but they saw him ascend into heaven, 
because they could not otherwise haye an ocular demonstration of his ascen— 
sion ; they were led out on purpose to see him ascend, had their eye upon him 
when he ascended, and were not looking another way. 

3. What was the farewell he gave them. ‘He lifted up his hands and 
blessed them.” He did not go away in displeasure, but in love; he left a 
blessing behind him; ‘the lifted up his hands,” as the high priest did when he 
blessed the people; see Lev. ix. 22. He blessed as one having authority, com- 
manded the blessing, which he had purchased; he blessed them as Jacob 
blessed his sons. ‘The apostles were now as the representatives of the twelve 
tribes, so that in blessing them he blessed all his spiritual Israel, and put his 
Father's name upon them. He blessed them as Jacob blessed his sons, and 
Moses the tribes at parting, to shew that having loved his own which were 
in the world, he loved them unto the end. 

4. How he left them; while ‘he was blessing them he was parted from 
them ;” not as if he were taken away before he had said all he had to say, but 
to intimate that his being parted from them did not put an end to his blessing 
of them; for the intercession which he went to heaven to make for all hisisa 
continuation of that blessing ; he began to bless them on earth, but he went to 
heaven to go on with it. Christ was now sending his apostles to preach his 
Gospel to the world, and he gives them his blessing, not for themselves only, 
but to be conferred in his name upon all that should believe on him through 
their word, for in him “all the families of the earth were to be blessed.” 

5. How his ascension is described. Ist. “‘ He was parted from them,” wastaken 
from their head, as Elijah from Elisha’s. Note, The dearest friends must part; 
those that love us, and pray for us, and instruct us, must be parted from us. 
The bodily presence of Christ himself was not to be expected always in this 
world; those that knew him after the flesh must now henceforth know him 
sonomore. 2nd. He was “carried up into heaven,” not by force, but by his 
own act and deed. As he rose, so he ascended by his own power, yet attended 
by angels. There needed no chariot of fire, or horses of fire; he knew the 
way, and being the Lord from heaven, could go back himself. He ascended in 
a cloud, as the angel in the smoke of Manoah’s sacrifice, Jud. xiii. 20. 

Secondly. How cheerfwly his disciples continued their attendance on him, 
and on God through him, even now he was parted from them. 

1. They paid their homage to him at his going away, to signify, that though 

e was going intoafar country, yet they would continue his loyal subjects, 
that were willing to have him reign over them; “they worshipped him,” ver. 52. 
Note, Those that receive blessings from Christ he expects adorations from. 
He blessed them, in token of gratitude for which they worshipped him. 
This fresh display of Christ’s glory drew from them fresh acknowledgments 
and adorations of it. They knew, that though he was parted from them, yet 
he could and did take notice of their adorations of him; the cloud that received 
him out of their sight did not put them or their services out of his sight. 

2, They “returned to Jerusalem with great joy.” There they were ordered 
to continue till the Spirit should be poured out upon them; and thither they 
went accordingly, though it was into the mouth of danger. Thither they went, 
and there they stayed with great joy. This was a wonderful change, and an 
effect of the opening of their understandings. When Christ told them he must 
leave them, sorrow filled their hearts; yet now they see him go, they are filled 
with joy, being convinced at length that it was expedient for them and for the 
church that he should go away to send the Comforter. Note, The glory 
of Christ is the joy, the exceeding joy, of all true believers, even while they 
are here in this world; much more will it be so when they go to the new 
Jerusalem, and find him there in his glory. F ‘ 

3. They abounded in acts of devotion, while they were in expectation of the 
promise of the Father, ver. 53. Ist, They attended the temple service at the 
hours of prayer; God had not as yet quite forsaken it, and therefore they did 
not: they “were continually in the temple,” as their Master was, when he 
was at Jerusalem. “ ‘The Lord loves the gates of Zion,’ and so should we. 
Some think they had their place of meeting, as disciples, in some of the cham- 
bers of the temple, which belonged to some Levite that was well affected to 
them; but others think it is not likely that that either could be concealed 
from, or would be connived at, by the chief priests and rulers of the temple. 
2nd. Temple sacrifices they knew _were superseded by Christ’s sacrifice, but 
the temple songs they joined in. Note, While we are waiting for God’s pro- 
mises, we must go forth to meet them with our praises; praising and blessing 
God is work that is never out of season; and nothing doth better prepare the 
mind for the receiving of the Holy Ghost than holy Joy and praise. Fears are 
silenced, sorrows sweetened and allayed, and hopes kept up. 

The amen that concludes seems to be added by the church and every believer 
to the reading of the Gospel; signifying an assent to the truths of the Gospel 
and a hearty coneurrence with all the disciples of Christ in praising an 
blessing God. “Amen.” Let him be continually praised and blessed. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 
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Crap. 1.—3. Having had perfect understanding. The literal translation of | 
the original would be, ‘having exactly traced every thing from the first;’ or, 
having, by diligent and careful investigation, followed up every thing to the 
source, to obtain an accurate account of_ the matter. This much better 
expresses the idea. 33. Over the house of Jacob. The house of Jacob means 
the same thing as the family of Jacob, or the descendants of Jacob, that is, 
the children of Israel. ‘This was the name by which the ancient people of God 
were known, and it is the same as saying that he shall reign over his own 
church and people for ever. This he does by giving them laws, by defending 
them, and by guiding them; and this he will do for ever in the kingdom of his 
glory. Of his hingdom there shall be no end. He shall reign among his people 
on earth until the end of time, and still be their King in heaven. His is the 
only kingdom that shall never have an end. He is the only King that shall 
never lay aside his diadem and robes, and that shall never die. He is the only 
King that can defend us from all our enemies, sustain us in death, and reward 
us in eternity. Oh, how important, then, to have an interest In his kingdom 5 
and how unimportant, compared with his favour, is the favour of all earthly 
monarchs! 35. The power of the Highest. This evidently means that the body 
of Jesus should be created by the direct power of God. It was not by ordinary 
feneration; but, as the Messiah came to redeem sinners —to make atonement 
for others, and not for himself—it was necessary that his human nature should 
be pure, and freed from the corruption of the fall. God therefore prepared 
him a body by direct creation, that should be pure and holy: see Heb. x. 5. 
45. Blessed is she that believed. That is, Mary, who believed what the angel 
spoke to her. She was blessed, not only in the act of believing, but because the 
thing promised would certainly be fulfilled. From these expressions of Elisa- 
beth we may learn: Ist. That the spirit of prophecy had not entirely ceased 
among the Jews. 2nd. That the Holy Ghost is the source of light, comfort, 
andjoy. 3rd. That every thing about the birth of Jesus is remarkable, and 
that he must have been more than a mere man. 4th. That the prospect of the 
coming of the Messiah was one of great joy and rejoicing to ancient saints; and, 
5th. That it was a high honour to be the mother of him that should redeem 
mankind. It is from that honour that the Roman Catholics have determined 
that it is right to worship the Virgin Mary, and to offer prayers to her: an 
act of worship as idolatrous as any that could be offered to a creature. For, 
Ist. It is not any where commanded in the Bible. 2nd. It is expressly forbid- 
den to worship any being but God, Hx. xxxiv.14; xx. 4,53; Dew. vi. 13, 14; 
Tsa. xly. 20: it is idolatry to worship or pray toacreature. 4th. It is absurd 
to suppose that the Virgin Mary can be in all places at the same time, to hear 
the prayers of thousands at once, or that she can aid them. There is no idolatry 
more gross, and of course more wicked, than to worship the creature more than 
the Creator, Rom. i. 25. 48. All generations. All men, —all posterity. Call 
me blessed. Pronounce me highly favoured, or happy in being the mother of the 
Messiah. It is right to consider her as highly favoured, or happy; but this 
certainly does not warrant us to worship her, or to pray to her. Abraham 
was blessed in being the father of the faithful; Paul, in being the apostle to the 
Gentiles; Peter, in first preaching the Gospel to them: but who would think 
of worshipping or praying to Abraham, Paul, or Peter? 50. From generation 
to generation. From oneage to another. That is, it is unceasing; it continues, 
and abounds. But it means also more than this. It means, that God’s mercy 
will descend on the children, and children’s children, of those that fear him, and 
keep bis commandments, Ha. xx. 6. In this respect, it is an unspeakable 
privilege to be descended of pious parents; to have been the subject of their 
prayers, and to have received their blessing. And it is also a matter of vast 
guilt not to copy their example, and to walk in their steps. If God is disposed 
to shew mercy to thousands of generations, how heavy will be the condem- 
nation if they do not avail themselves of it, and early seek his favour! 68. 
And redeemed. That is, was about to redeem, or had given the pledge that 
he would redeem. ‘This was spoken under the belief that the Messiah, the 
Redeemer, was about to appear, and would certainly accomplish his work. 
The literal translation of this passage is, ‘He hath made redemption, or 
ransom, for his people. A ransom was the price paid to deliver a captive 
taken in war. A isa prisoner taken in war by B. B has a right to detain 
him a prisoner by the laws of war, but C offers B a price if he will release 
A, and suffer him to go at liberty. The price which he pays, and which 
must be satisfactory to B,—that is, be a reason to B why he should release 
him,—is called a price, or ransom. Men are sinners: they are bound over 
to just punishment by the law. The law is holy, and God, as a just governor, 
must see that the law is honoured, and the wicked punished. But if any 
thing can be done which will have the same good eirect as the punishment 
of the sinner, or will be an equivalent for it, —that is, be of equal value to 
the universe, — God may consistently release him. If he can shew the same 
hatred of sin, and deter others from sinning, and accomplish the purity of 
the sinner, the sinner may be released. Whatever will accomplish this is 
called a ransom, because it is,in the eye of God, a sufficient reason why the 
sinner should not be punished; it is an equivalent for his sufferings, and God 
is satisfied. The blood of Jesus, that is, his death, in the place of sinners, 
constitutes such a ransom. It is in their stead; it is for them; it is equiva- 
lent to their punishment. It is not itself a punishment, for that always sup- 
poses personal crime; but it is what God is pleased _to accept in the place of 
eternal sufferings of the sinner. The king of the Locrians made a law that | 
an adulterer should be punished with the loss of his eyes. His son was the 
first offender, and the father decreed that his son should lose one eye, and he 
himself should lose one also: this was the ransom. He shewed his love, his 
regard for the honour of his law, and the determination that the guilty should 
not escape. So God gave his Son a ransom, to shew his love, his regard to 
justice, and his willingness to save men ; and his Son, in his death, wasa ransom. 
often so called in the New Testament, Ma?.xx. 28; Mar. x. 45; Tit. ii. 145 

eb. ix. 12. 


Cuape. I1.—2. And this taxing was first made. This verse has given as much 
perplexity, perhaps, as any one in the New Testament. The difficulty has con- 
sisted in the fact that Cyrenius, or Quirinius, was not governor of Syria until 
twelve or fifteen years after the birth of Jesus. Jesus was born during the 
reign of Herod: at that time Varus was president of Syria. Herod was suc- 
ceeded by Archelaus, who reigned eight or nine years; and after he was 


removed, Judea was annexed to the sees of Syria, and Cyrenius was sent | 


| the midst of them, 


| 


as the governor, Josephus, Ant., b. xvii. sec. 5. The difficulty has been to 
reconcile this account with that in Zuke: various attempts have been made 
to do this; the one that seems most satisfactory is that proposed by Dr. 
Lardner. According to his view, it means, ‘This was the first census of 
Cyrenius, governor of Syria.’ It is called the first, to distinguish it from one 
afterwards taken by Cyrenius, Acts vy. 27. It is said to be the census taken by 
Cyrenius, governor of Syria; not that he was then governor, but that it was 
taken by him who was afterwards familiarly known as governor. Cyrenius, 
governor of Syria, was the name by which the man was known; and it was not 
improper to say that the taxing was made by Cyrenius, the governor of Syria, 
though he might not have been actually governor for many years afterwards. 
Thus Herodian says, that ‘to Marcus the emperor were born several daughters 
and two sons,’ though several of those children were born to him before he 
was emperor. According to this, Augustus sent Cyrenius, an active, enter- 
prising man, to take this census. Atthat time he was a Roman senator: after- 
wards he was made governor of the same country, and received the title which 
Luke gives him. 34. And for asign. The word sign here denotes a conspicu- 
ous or distinguished object ; and the Lord Jesus was such an object of contempt 
and rejection by all the people. He was despised, and his religion has been 
the common mark or sign for all the wicked, the profligate, and the profane, to 
curse, and ridicule, and oppose : compare Jsa. viil. 18, and Acts xxviii. 22; never 
was a prophecy more exactly fulfilled than this. Thousands have rejected the 
Gospel and fallen into ruin, thousands are still falling of those who are 
ashamed of Jesus, thousands blaspheme him, deny him, speak all manner of 
evil against him, and would crucify him again if he were in their hands. But 
thousands also by him are renewed, justified, and raised up to life and peace. 
35. That the thoughts. This is connected with the preceding verse: ‘He shall be 
a sign, a conspicuous object to be spoken against, that the thoughts of many 
hearts may be made manifest:” that is, that they might shew how much they 
hated holiness. Nothing so brings out the feelings of sinners as to tell them 
of Jesus Christ. Many treat him with silent contempt; many are ready to 
gnash their teeth; many curse him ;—all shew how much by nature the heart 
is opposed to religion, and thus are really, in spite of themselves, fulfilling the 
Scriptures and the prophecies; so true is it that “none can say that Jesus is 
the Lord but by the Holy Ghost,” 1 Cor. xii. 3. 


Curae. III.—1, 2. Fifteenth year of Tiberius Cesar, Pontius Pilate being 
governor. There is one remark to be made here about the manner in which the 
Gospels were written. They have every mark of openness and honesty. An 
impostor does not mention names, and times, and places particularly : it would 
be easily seen that he was an impostor. But the sacred writers describe 
objects and men as if they were perfectly familiar with them; they never 
appear to be guarding themselves: they speak of things most minutely; and if 
they had been impostors, it would have been easy to detect them. If, for 
example, John did not begin to preach in the fifteenth year of Tiberius; if 
Philip was not tetrarch of Iturea; if Pontius Pilate was not governor of Judea, 
how easy would it have been to detect them in falsehood! Yet it was never 
done. Nay, we have evidence of that age in Josephus, that these descriptions 
are strictly true; and consequently the Gospels must have been written by 
men who were personally acquainted with what they wrote; who were not 
impostors, and who were honest men. If they were honest, then the Christian 
religion is true. 


Cuap. [LV —16. And, as his custom was, he went, &c. From this it appears 
that the Saviour regularly attended the service of the synagogue. In that 
service, the scriptures of the Old Testament were read, prayers were offered, 
and the Word of God was explained. There was great corruption in doctrine 
and practice at that time; but Christ did not, on that account, keep away from 
the place of public worship. From this we may learn: Ist. That itis our duty 
regularly to attend public worship. 2nd. That it is better to attend a place 
which is not entirely pure, or where just such doctrines are not delivered as 
we would wish, than not attend at all. It is of vast importance that the public 
worship of God should be maintained ; and it is our duty to assist in maintain- 
ing it, to shew by our example that we love it, and to win others also to love it; 
see Heb, x. 25. At the same time, this remark should not be construed as 
enjoining it as our duty to attend a place where the true Godis not worshipped, 
or where he is worshipped by pagan rites and pagan prayers. If, therefore, 
the Unitarian does not worship the true God,—and if the Roman Catholie 
worships God in a manner forbidden, and offers homage to the creatures of 
God also, thus being guilty of idolatry—it cannot be the duty of a man to attend 
on such a place of worship. 17. When he had opened the book. Literally, ‘when 
he had unrolled the book.’ Books, among the ancients, were written on parch- 
ments, or vellum, that is, skins of beasts, and were rolled together on two 
rollers, beginning at each end; so that while reading they rolled off from one 
tothe other. Different forms of books were indeed used, but this was the most 
common. When used, the reader unrolled the MS. as far as the place which 
he wished to find, and kept before him just so much as he would read. When 
the roller was done, it was carefully deposited in a case. 18. Hath anointed 
me. Anciently, kings and prophets, and the high priests, were set apart to 
other work by anointing with oil, 1 Kén. xix. 15,16; #2. xxix.7; 1 Sam.ix. 16, &e. 
This oil or ointment was made of various substances, and it was forbidden 
to imitate it, Wx. xxx. 34—38. Hence those who were set apart to the work 
of God, as king, or prophet. or priest, were called the Lord’s anointed, 
1 Sam. xvi. 6; Ps. \xxxiv.9; Isa. xlv.1. Hence the Son of God is called the 
Messiah,—a Hebrew word, signifying the Anointed; or the Christ,—a Greek 
word, signifying the same thing; and by his being anointed is not meant that 
he was literally anointed, for he was never set apart in that manner: but that 
God hath set him apart for this work; that he had constituted or appointed 
him to be the Prophet, Priest, and King of his people. 30. Passing through 
he went his way. This escape was very remarkable. It is 
remarkable that he should escape out of their hands when the very object was 
to destroy him; that he should escape in so peaceful a manner, without violence 
or conflict. A similar case is recorded in Jno. viii. 59. There are but two 
ways of accounting for this: 1st. That other Nazarenes, who had not been 
present in the synagogue, heard what was doing, and came to rescue him, and 


in the contest that rose between the two parties, Jesus silently escaped. 2nd. 


More probably, Jesus, by Divine power, by the force of a word, or look, stilled 
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their pagsions, arrested their purposes, and passed silently through them. 
That he had such a power over the spirits of men, we learn from the occurrence 
in Gethsemane, when he said, ‘I am he; and they went backward, and fell to 
the ground,” Jno. xviii. 6. 


Crap. V.—5. At thy word, Atthy command. Though it seemed so impro- 
bable that they should take any thing, after having in vain toiled all night, and 
still more improbable by launching into the deep; yet he was willing to trust 
the word of Jesus, and make the trial. This was a remarkable instance of 
faith. Peter, as it appears, knew little then of Jesus. He was not then a 
chosen apostle. Jesus came to them almost a stranger, and unknown; and yet 
at his command, Peter resolved to make another trial, and go once more out 
into the deep. h, if all would as readily obey Jesus, all would be in like 
manner blessed! If sinners would thus obey him, they would find all his pro- 
mises sure. He never disappoints: he asks only that we have confidence in 
him, and he will give to us every needful blessing. 28. And he left ail. Luke 
here mentions a circumstance favourable to Matthew, or Levi, as he is here 
called, which Matthew himself has omitted. Luke says, ‘he left all.” Had 
Matthew said this, it would have been a commendation of himself, utterly 
unlike the evangelists. No men were ever farther from praising themselves 
than they were. 29, And Levi made him a great feast. This circumstance 
Matthew, or Levi, as he is here called, has omitted. It shews how little 
inclined the evangelists are to say any thing in favour of themselves, or to 
praise themselves. True religion does not seek to commend itself, or to speak 
of what it does, even when it is done for the Son of God. It seeks retirement; 
delights rather in the consciousness of doing well, than in its being known; 
and leaves its good deeds to be spoken of, if spoken of at all, by others. This 
is agreeable to the direction of Solomon; Pr. xxvii. 2, ‘Let another man praise 
thee, and not thine own mouth.” ‘'lhis feast was made expressly for our Lord, 
and attended by many publicans, probably men of wicked character; and it 
is not improbable that Matthew got them together for the purpose of bringing 
them into contact with our Lord, to do them good. Our Saviour did not refuse 
to go, and to go, too, at the risk of being accused as a gluttonous man anda 
wine-bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners, Mat. xi. 19. But his motives 
were pure: in the thing itself there was no harm. It afforded an opportunity 
of doing good; and we have no reason to doubt that it was improved by the 
Lord Jesus. Happy would it be if all the great feasts that are made were 
made in honour of our Lord. Happy, if he would be a welcome guest there! 
and happy if ministers and pious people who attend them, demeaned them- 
selves as the Lord Jesus did, and they were made the means of advancing his 
kingdom. But, alas! there are few places where our Lord would be so un- 
welcome as at great feasts; and few places that serve so much to render the 
mind more gross, dissipated, and irreligious. 


Crap. VI.—5. The Son of man is Lord also of the sabbath. In Mark: ii. 27, 
the Lord said unto them, *The sabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the sabbath.” ‘The declaration in the text is to be understood in connexion 
with this statement, and the meaning of it appears to be ‘not that, the insti- 
tution being Jewish and temporary, he had authority to set it aside, with other 
ceremonial observances, seeing it is not as an institution for Israel, but for man, 
that he speaks of it; but rather, that the sabbath having been instituted in 
subserviency to the great moral ends of man’s being,—and his own mission, 
and the “work given him to do,” as “the Son of man,” being, above all the 
other plans and doings of Jehovah, intended to promote those ends,—he had 
full authority, as the commissioned King of Zion, to introduce any such changes 
in the observance as might coincide with the special nature of his kingdom, and 
as might thus render it the more effective for the accomplishment of the moral 
purposes of God, with respect to man, in its institution. Such, for example, 
was the coming change of the day.—Dr. Wardlaw, on the Sabbath. ‘Do these 
explanations make void the law of the sabbath? Do they not rather establish 
it? Can it be imagined that our Lord would have thus spoken of this institu- 
tion if it had been his intention to abolish or supersede it? ‘The very pains he 
takes to place it on its right footing, may shew the light in which he regarded 
it as a standing commandment of God, of perpetual obligation in the church. 
In all his conversations on this subject,—often as he had occasion to denounce 
the superstitious observance of the sabbath, and to define the true doctrine 
respecting it,—he never gives a single hint of its being a legal or ceremonial 
rite, about to pass away. On the contrary, all the principles and rules which 
he lays down, assume, not only its Divine origin, but its continued obligation, 
and unequivocally imply that, whatever change might be made as to the day 
of its observance, (Ps. exviii. 24; and perhaps, also, /sa. Ixv. 17,) and in honour 
of his resurrection, on xx. 19, 26; 1 Cor. xvi. 2; Rev. i. 10,) there was to be 
no change inthe real and essential character of the ordinance.—‘ The Son of 
man Lord of the Sabbath, a Sermon, by Dr. Candlish. See also Supplementary 
Note on Deu. v.15. 17. Tyre and Sidon. Supplementary Note, Mai. xi. 21. 


Cuar. VII.—11. A city called Nain, &e. This city was in Galilee,in the bound- 
aries of the tribe of Issachar. It was about two miles south of mount Tabor, 
and not far from Capernaum. It is now a small village inhabited by Jews, 
Mahometans, and Christians.—The raising of this young man was one of the 
most decisive and instructive of our Lord’s miracles. ‘There was no doubt that 
he was dead: there could be no delusion, and no agreement to impose on the 
people. He came near to the city with no reference to this young man; he met 
the funeral procession, as it were, by accident; and by a word he restored him 
to life. All those who had the best opportunity of judging—the mother, the 
friends,—believed him to be dead, and were about to bury him. ‘The evidence 
that he came to life was decisive: he sat up, he spake, and all were impressed 
with the full assurance that God had raised him to life. Many witnesses were 
present, and none doubted that Jesus, by a word, had restored him to his weep- 
ing mother. ‘The whole scene was affecting: here was a widowed mother, who 
was following her only son, her stay and hope, to the grave; he was borne 
along, one in the prime of life, and the only comfort of his parent,—impressive 
proof that the young, the useful, the vigorous, and the lovely may die. Jesus 
met them, apparently a stranger; he approached the procession, as if he had 
something important to say: he touched the bier, and the procession stood still. 
He was full of compassion for the weeping parent; and, by a word, restored 
the youth, stretched upon the bier, to life: he sat up, and spake. Jesus 
therefore had power over the dead. He also has power to raise sinners, dead 
in trespasses and sins, to life. He can speak the word; and, though in their 
death of sin they are borne along towards ruin, he ean open their eyes and raise 
them up, and restore them revived to real life, or to their friends. Often he 
raises up children in this manner, and gives them, converted to God, to their 
friends ; imparting as real joy as he gave to the widow of Nain, by raising her 
son from the dead. And every child should remember, if he has pious parents, 
that there is no way in which he ean give so much joy to them as by embrac- 
ing Him who is the resurrection and the life, and resolving to live to his glory. 
36. Sat down to meat. The original word here means ouly that he placed him- 
self, or reclined, at the table. The notion of sitting at meals is taken from 
modern customs, and was not practised by the Jews. 38. Stood at his feet. 
They reclined, at their meals, on Pets lett side, and their feet therefore were 
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extended from the table, so that persons could easily approach them: see 
Supplementary Note, Mat. xxvi. 20. Began to wash his feet. Among Hastern 
people it was customary, before eating, to wash the feet. ‘The reason for this 
was, that they wore sandals, which covered only the bottom of the feet, and 
that when they ate they reclined on couches, or sofas. Among them it was 
also reckoned an act of hospitality and kindness to wash the feet, or bring 
water for it: see Gen. xviii. 4; Jud. xix. 21. The woman therefore began to 
shew her love for Christ, and at the same time her humility and penitence, 
by pouring forth a flood of tears, and washing his feet, in the manner of a 
servant. 48. Thy sins are forgiven. What a gracious assurance to the weeping, 
loving penitent! How that voice, spoken to the troubled sinner, stills his 
anguish, allays his troubled feelings, and produces peace to the soul! And how 
manifest is it, that he that could say this must be God! No man has a right to 
forgive sin. Noman can speak peace to the soul, and give assurance that its 
transgressions are pardoned. Here, then, Jesus gave indubitable proof that 
he was God, as well as man—that he was the Lord of the conscience, as well 
as the pitying friend; and that he was as able to read the heart, and give peace 
there, as to witness the external expression of sorrow for sin. 49. Who is this ? 
A very pertinent question. Who could he be but God? Man could not do it; 
and there isno wonder that they were amazed. 


Cuav. VIII.—3. Ministered [imparted for his support] of their substance ; 
their property; their possessions. Christians then beheved, when they 
professed to follow Christ, that it was proper to give all up to him—their pro- 
perty, as well as their hearts. And the same thing is still required; that is, 
to commit all that we have to his disposal; to be willing to part with it for the 
sromotion of his glory; and to leave it when he calls us away from it. 
Behold, ye poor and afflicted of the Lord —tried ones,—how Jesus, the Son 
of God, when he humbled himself to be made man, condescended to have his 
wants supplied by the bounty of his people. Oh! how hath he dignified the 
path of honest poverty by his bright example! Never, then, forget what Paul 
was commanded to tell the church, “* Ye know,” said he, “ the grace of our Lorp 
Jesus Curist, that though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, 
that ye through his poverty might be made rich.” ’—Hawker. 


Cuap. IX.—45. Jt was hid from them. They had imbibed the common 
notions of the Jews that he was to be a prince and a conqueror, to deliver the 
nation. They could not understand how that could be, if he was soon to be 
delivered into the hands of his enemies to die. In this way it was hid from 
them, not by God, but by their previous false belief; and from this we learn, 
that the plainest truths of the Bible are unintelligible to many, because they 
have embraced some belief or opinion before, which is erroneous, and which 
they are unwilling to abandon, The proper way of reading the Bible is to 
lay aside all previous opinionsand submit entirely to God. The apostles should 
have supposed that their previous notions of the Messiah were wrong, and 
should have renounced them; they should have believed that what Jesus then 
said was consistent with his being the Christ: so we should believe that all 
that God says is consistent with truth, and should forsake all other opinions. 


Crap. X.—4. Salute no man by the way. Salutations among the Orientals 
did not consist, as among us, of a slight bow, or extension of the hand, but was 
performed by many embraces, and inclinations, and even prostrations of the 
body on the ground. All this required much time; and as the business on 
which the seventy were sent was urgent, they were required not to delay their 
journey by long and formal salutations of the persons whom they met. ‘If two 
Arabs of equal rank meet each other, they extend to each other the right hand, 
and haying clasped, they elevate them, as if to kiss them. Each one then draws 
back his hand and kisses it instead of his friend’s, and then places it upon his 
forehead. ‘Vhe parties then continue the salutation by kissing each other’s 
beard. They give thanks to God that they are once more permitted to see 
their friend; they pray to the Almighty in his behalf. Sometimes they repeat 
not less than ten times the ceremony of grasping hands and kissing.’ ‘The 
salutation of friends, therefore, was a ceremony which consumed much time; 
and it was on this account that our Lord, on this occasion, forbad them 
to delay their journey to greet others. A similar direction is found in 
2 Kin. iv. 29. 17. The devils are subject to us through thy name. ‘There, 
Waltsogenius says, ‘ Christ cast out devils by a virtue residing in himself: his 
disciples only in the name and by the power of the Lord.’ Seeing, then, this 
power accompanied them to all parts of the world, it is necessary that Christ’s 
presence should be with them every where. Now such a presence is a certaia 
indication of the Deity, 1 Kin. viii. 27; Ps. exxxix.7; Jer. xxiii. 24; Am. ix. 2,3. 
18. J beheld Satan, as lightning, fall from heaven. Satan, being spoiled of 
his dominion, may be said to fall from heaven, by a phrase familiar both to 
sacred and profane writers. So of the fall of the king of Babylon, the pro- 
phet says, ‘ How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer!” Jsa. xiv. 12. Of 
the fall of the colleague of Antoninus, Cicero says, ‘Thou hast pulled him 
down from heaven.? And when Pompey was overthrown, he is said, by him, 
‘to have fallen from the stars. —Whilby. Satan had thus instantaneously (as 
lightning) been cast down from heaven; or his original apostacy, and his 
usurped dominion on earth, with the idolatrous worship which he had devised 
to establish, was about to_be thrown down in the same sudden and surprising 
manner, by means of the Gospel preached to the nations, in which work the 
seventy disciples would, in a short time, be employed; so that their suecess in 
casting out devils was only an emblem of a far more decisive victory, which 
they and their coadjutors and suecessors would by his power obtain over 
Satan, the ruler of the whole multitude of evil spirits.— Scott. 


Cuar. XI.—4. Mor we also forgive, Se. This is somewhat different from the 
expression in Matthew, though the sense is the same. The idea is, that unless 
we forgive others, God will not forgive us; and unless we come to him really 
forgiving all others, we cannot expect pardon. It does not mean, that by for- 
giving others we deserve forgiveness ourselves, or merit it, but that it isa 
disposition without which God cannot consistently pardon us, Every one 
that is indebted to us. Every one that has injured us. It does not refer to 
pecuniary transactions, but to offences similar to-those which we have com- 
mitted against God, and for which we ask forgiveness. Besides the variations 
in the expressions in this prayer, Luke has omitted the doxology, or close, 
altogether; and this shews that Jesus did not intend that we should always 
use just this form, but that it was a general direction how to pray; or rather, 
that we were to pray for these things, though not always using the same words. 
37. Dine with him. The Jews, as well as the Greeks and Romans, had but two 
principal meals. ‘he first was a slight repast, and was taken about ten or 
eleven o'clock of our time, and consisted chiefly of fruit, milk, cheese, &c. ‘The 
second meal was partaken of about three o’clock, P.M., and was their principal 
meal. 52. Key of knowledge. A key is made to open a lock or door. By their 
false interpretation of the Old Testament, they had taken away the true key 
of understanding it. ‘They had hiudered the people from understanding it 
aright, ‘Youendeayour to prevent the people -from understanding the Scrip- 
tures respecting the Messiah; and those who were coming to me ye hindered,’ 
If there be any sin of peculiar magnitude, it is that of keeping the people in 
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ignorance. And few men are so guilty as they who by false instructions pre- 
vent them from coming to a knowledge of the truth, and embracing it as it is 
in Jesus. 54. Laying wait for him. Or, rather, laying snares for him. It 
means that they endeavoured to entangle him in his talk; that they did as men 
do who catch birds—who lay snares, and deceive them, and take them un- 
awares. That they might accuse him. Before the Sanhedrim, or great council 
of the nation, and thus secure his being put to death. From this we may learn, 
Ist. That faithful reproofs must be expected to excite opposition and hatred. 
Though the conscience may be roused, and may testify against the man that is 
reproved, yet that does not prevent his hating the reproof and the reprover. 
2nd. We see here the manner_in which wicked men will endeavour to escape 
the reproofs of conscience. Instead of repenting, they seek vengeance, and 
resolve to put the reprover to shame, or to death. 3rd. We see the exceeding 
malignity which men may haye against the Lord Jesus. Well it was said that he 
was set for the fall of many in israel, that thereby the thoughts of many hearts 
might be revealed! Men, now, are not by nature less opposed to Jesus than 
they were then. 4th. We see the wisdom, purity, and firmness of the Saviour. 
To their souls he had been faithful. He had boldly reproved them for their 
sins. They sought his life. Multitudes of the artful and learned gathered 
around him, to endeavour to draw out something of which they might accuse 
him. Yetin vain. Not a word fell from his lips of which they could accuse 
him. Every thing that he said was calm, mild, peaceful, wise, and lovely. 
Even his cunning and bitter adversaries were always confounded, and retired 
in shame and confusion. Here surely must have been something more than 
man. None but God manifest in the flesh could have known all their designs, 
seen all their wickedness and their wiles, and escaped the cunning stratagems 
that were laid to confound and entangle him in his conversation. 5th. The 
same infinitely wise Saviour can still meet and confound all his own enemies, 
and those of his people, and deliver all his followers, as he did himself, from all 
the snares laid by a wicked world to lead them to sin and death. 


Cuar. XII.—33. Sell that ye have. Sell your property. Exchange it for 
that which ye can use in distributing charity. his was the condition of their 
being disciples. Their property they gave up; they forsook it, or they put it 
into common stock, for the sake of giving alms to the poor, Acts ii. 443 iv. 32; 
Jno. xii. 6; Acts y.2. Bags which wax not old. 'The word bags here means 
purses, or the bags attached to their girdles, in which they carried their 
money. By bags which wax not old, Jesus means that we should lay up trea- 
sure in heaven; that our aim should be to be prepared to enter there, where 
all our wants will be for ever provided for. Purses, here, grow old and 
useless, Wealth takes to itself wings. Riches are easily scattered, or we 
must soon leave them; but that wealth which is in heaven abides for ever. 
It never is corrupted, never flies away, never is to be left. Wax, This word 
is from an old Saxon word, and in the Bible means to grow. 47. Many stripes. 
Shall be severely and justly punished. They who have many privileges, who 
are often warned, who have the Gospel, and do not repent and believe, and 
do good works, shall be far more severely punished than others. They who 
are early taught in Sunday schools, or by pious parents, or in other ways, and 
grow up in sin and impenitence, will have much more to answer for than they 
who have no such privileges. They will justly suffer more than almost any 
other class of mankind. 49. And what will 1? This passage might be better 
expressed in this manner: ‘ And what would I, but that it were kindled? Since 
it is necessary for the advancement of religion that such divisions should take 
place; since the Gospel cannot be established without conflicts, and strifes, 
and hatreds; I am even desirous that they should come. Since the greatest 
blessing of mankind must be attended with such unhappy divisions, Il am 
willing, nay desirous, that they should come.’ He did not wish eyil in itself ; 
but as it was the occasion of good, he was desirous that, if it must take place, 
it should take place soon. From this we learn, Ist. That the promotion of 
religion may be expected to produce many contests, and bitter feelings. 
2nd. That the heart of man must be exceedingly wicked, or it_would not 
oppose a work like the Christian religion. 3rd. That though God cannot 
look on evil with approbation, yet, for the sake of the benefit which may grow 
out of it, he is willing to permit it, and suffer it to come into the world. 


Cuap. XIII.—14. Answered with indignation, because, §e. Opposition to the 
work of Jesus often puts on the appearance of great professed regard for reli- 

ion. Many men oppose conversions, revivals, missions, Bible societies, and 

unday schools—strange as it may seem—from professed regard to the purity 
of religion. They, like the ruler here, have formed their notions of religion as 
consisting in something very different from doing good, and they oppose those 
who are attempting to spread the Gospel throughout the world. 16. Whom 
Satan hath bound. Satan is the name given to the price or leader of evil 
spirits, called also the devil, Beelzebub, and the old serpent, A7at. xii. 24; 
Fev. xii. 9; xx. 2. By his binding her, is meant that he had inflicted this 
disease upon her. It was not properly a possession of the devil—for that 
commonly produced derangement; but God had suffered him to afflict her in 
this manner—similar to the way in which he was permitted to try Job, Jobi. 12; 
ii. 6,7. It is no more improbable that God would suffer Satan to inflict pain, 
than that he would suffer a wicked man to do it. Yet nothing is more common 
than for man to be the occasion of bringing on a disease in another, which may 
terminate only with the life. He that seduces a virtuous man, and leads him 
to intemperance, or he that wounds him, or, strikes him, may disable him as 
much as Satan did this woman. If God permits it in one case, he may, for the 
same reason, in another. 


Cuarp. XIV.—1. To eat bread. To dine; to partake of the hospitalities of his 
house. On the sabbath day. It may seem strange that our Saviour should have 
gone to dine with a man of influence, and wickedness, and astranger, on the sab- 
bath. But we are to remember, Ist. That he was travelling, having no home of 
his own, and that it was no more improper to go there than to any other place. 
2nd. Mhat he did not go there for the purpose of feasting and amusement, but to 
do good. 3rd. That as several of them were together, it gave him an oppor- 
tunity to address them on the subject of religion, and to reprove their vices. 
if therefore the example of Jesus should be pleaded to authorize accepting an 
invitation to dine on the sabbath, it should be pleaded just as it was. If we can 
go just as he did, itis right. If when away from home, if we go to do good, if 
we make it an occasion to discourse on the subject of religion, and to persuade 
men to repent, then it is not improper. Farther than this we cannot plead 
the example of Christ. And surely this should be the last instance in the 
world to be adduced to justify dinner parties, and scénes of riot and gluttony, 
on the sabbath. 7. Chief rooms. The word rooms here does not at all express 
the meaning of the original. It does not mean apartments, but the higher 
places at the table, those which were nearest the head of the table, and to him 
who had invited them. See Note, Mat. xxiii. 6. That this was the common 
character of the Pharisees appears from Mat. xxiii. 6. 22. Yet there is room. 
He went out and inyited all he found in the lanes, and yet the table was not 
full. This he also reported unto his master. ‘There is room! What a glorious 
declaration is this in regard to the pal Millions haye been sayed, but 
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| every seat is occupied !” 
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there yet isroom. Millions have been invited, and have come, and have gone 
to heaven; but heaven is not yet full. There is a banquet there which no 
number can exhaust; there are fountains which no number ean drink dry; 
there are harps there which other hands may strike; and there are seats there 
which others may occupy. Heaven is not full, and yet there is room. ‘The 
sabbath school teacher may say to his class, Yet there is room; the parent may 
say to his children, Yet there is room; the minister of the Gospel may go and 
say to the wide world, Yet thereisroom. ‘The mercy of God is not exhausted ; 
the blood of the atonement has not lost its efficacy; heaven is not full. What 
a sad message it would be if we were compelled to go and say, ‘ There is no 
more room; heaven is full. No other one can be saved. o matter what 
their prayers, or tears, or sighs, they cannot be saved. Every place is filled ; 
But, thanks be to God! this is not the message which 
we are to bear; andif there yet is room, Come sinners, young and old, and 
enter into heaven. Fill up that room, that heaven may be full of the happy 
and the blessed. If any part of the universe is to be vacant, O let it be the dark 
world of woe! 24. Mor I say unto you. These may be considered as the 
words of Jesus, making an application of the parable to the Pharisees before 
him. None of those men. This cannot be understood as meaning that no Jews 
should be saved, but none of those who had treated him in that manner—none 
who had so decidedly rejected the offer of the Gospel—should be saved. We 
may here see how dangerous it is once to reject the Gospel; how dangerous to 
grieve away the Holy Spirit. How often God forsakes for ever the sinner who 
has been once awakened and invited, and who grieves the Spirit and rejects 
him. The invitation is full and free; but when it is rejected, and men turn 
wilfully away from it, God leaves them to their chosen way, and they are 
drowned in destruction and perdition. How important, then, is it to embrace 
the Gospel at once; to accept the gracious invitation, and_enter without delay 
the path that conducts to the heaven above! 35. He that hath ears to 
hear, Sc. See Mat. xi. 15. You are to understand that he that has not grace 
in his heart, who merely makes a profession of religion, and who sustains the 
same relation to true piety that this insipid and useless mass does to good salt 
is useless in the church, and will be rejected. Real piety, true religion, is of 
vast value in the world. It keeps it pure, it saves it from corruption, as salt 
does meat. But a mere profession of religion is fit for nothing. It does no 
good. [tis a mere encumbrance, and all such professors are fit only to be cast 
out and rejected. All such must be rejected by the Son of God, and east into 
a world of wretchedness and despair. Compare Mat. vii. 22, 23; viii, 12; 
xxiii. 33; xxv. 30; Mev. iii. 16; Job viii. 13; xxxvi. 13. 


Cuar. XV.—7. Just persons. The word persons is not in the original. It 
means, simply, just ones, or those who have not sinned. It may refer to angels 
as well as to men. ‘There are no just men on earth who need no repentance. 
There have been none, and there will be none. Keel. vii. 20; Ps. xiv. 2,3; 
Rom. iii. 1O—18. Our Saviour did not mean to imply that there were any such. 
He was speaking of what took place in heaven, in the view of the angels, and 
of their emotions when they contemplate the creatures of God. And he says 
that they rejoiced in the repentance of one sinner more than in the holiness 
of many who had not fallen. We are not to suppose that our Saviour meant 
to teach that there were just ninety-nine holy angels to onesinner. He means 
merely that they rejoice more over the repentance of one sinner than they do 
over many who have not fallen. By this our Saviour vindicated his own con- 
duct. The Jews did not deny the existence of angels. ‘They would not deny 
that their feelings were proper. If they rejoiced in this manner, it was not 
improper for him to shew similar joy, and especially to seek their conversion 
and salvation. If they rejoice also, it shews how desirable is the repentance of 
asinner. ‘They know of how much value is an immortal soul. They see what 
is meant by eternal death; and they do not feel too much, or have too much 
anxiety about the soul, that can never die. O that men saw it as they see it; and 
O that they would make an effort, such as angels see to be proper, to save their 
souls from eternal death! 25. Music and dancing. Dancing was not uneom- 
mon among the Hebrews, and was used on yarious oceasions. Thus Miriam 
celebrated the deliverance of the children of Israel from Egypt in dances as 
well as songs, Ha. xv. 20. David danced before the ark, 2 Sam. vi. 14. It was 
common at Jewish feasts, (Jud. xxi. 19—2],) and in public triumphs, (Jud. xi. 34,) 
and at all seasons of mirth and rejoicings, Ps. xxx. 11; Jer. xxxi. 4,13. It was 
also used in religious services by the idolaters, (Ha. xxxii. 19,) and also by the 
Jews at times in their religious services, Ps. exlix. 3; cl. 4. In this case, it was 
an expression of rejoicing. Our Lord expresses no opinion about its propriety ; 
he simply states the fact; nor was there occasion for comment on it. His men- 
tioning it cannot be pleaded for its lawfulness or propriety, any more than his 
mentioning the vice of the younger son, or the wickedness of the Pharisees, can 
be pleaded to justify their conduct, It is an expressive image used in accord- 
ance with the known customs of the country to express joy. It is farther to 
be remarked, that if the example of persons in Scripture be pleaded for dancing 
it can be only for just such dances as they practised—for sacred or triumphal 
occasions. 


Cuar. XVI.—s. The lord commended. Praised, or expressed admiration at 
his wisdom. These are not the words of Jesus, as commending him, but a part 
of the narrative or parable. His master commended him—saw that he was wise 
and considerate, though he was dishonest. The unjust steward. It is not said 
that his master commended him because he was unjust, but because he was: 
wise. This is the only thing in his conduct of which there is any approbation 
expressed, and this approbation was expressed by his master. This passage 
cannot be brought therefore to prove that Jesus meant to commend his dis- 
honesty. It was the commendation expressed of his cunning or forethought; 
and the master could no more approve this conduct than he could the first act 
of cheating him. The children of this world. ‘Those who are devoted to this 
world, who live for this world only, and who are careful only to obtain pro- 
perty, and to provide for their temporal necessities. It does not mean that 
they are peculiarly wicked and profligate, but only that they are worldly, 
and anxious about earthly things: see Mat. xiii. 22; 2 Tim.iv. 10. _ Children 
of light. Those who have been enlightened from above, who are Christians. 
‘Those who, once spiritually blind, have been made to see—who have been en- 
lightened not only by the Word, but by the Spirit of God, who opens their eyes, 
and enables them to understand and receive the message which the Word con- 
veys. 9. They may receive you. ‘This is a form of expression denoting merely, 
that you may be received. ‘Ihe plural form is used, because it was used in the 
corresponding place in the parable, ver. 4. The direction is, so to use our 
worldly goods that we may be received into heaven when we die. God will 
receive us there, and we are to employ our property so that he will not cast us 
off for abusing it. 22. Abraham’s bosom. This is a phrase taken from the 
practice of reclining at meals, where the head of one lay on the bosom of 
another, and it denoted, therefore, intimacy and friendship: see Jno. xiii. 23; 
xxi. 20. The Jews had no doubt that Abraham was in paradise. To say that 
Lazarus was in his bosom was, therefore, the same as to say that he was ad- 
mitted to heaven, and made happy there. The Jews, moreover, boasted very 


much of being the friends of Abraham and his descendants, Mat. iii. 9. To be 
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his friend, was in their view the highest honour and happiness. Our Saviour 
therefore shewed them that this poor and afflicted man might be raised to the 
highest happiness; while the rich, who prided themselves on their being de- 
scended from Abraham, might be cast away, and lost for ever. 


Crap. XVII.—6. See Mat. xvii. 20. Sycamine tree. This name, as well as 
sycamore, is given among us to the large tree commonly called the buttonwood. 
But the tree here mentioned is different. The Latin Vulgate and the Syriac 
versions translate it mulberry tree. It is said to have been a tree that com- 
monly grew in Egypt, of the size and appearance of a mulberry tree, but 
bearing a species of figs. This tree was common in Palestine also. It is pro- 
bable that our Lord was standing by one as he addressed these words to his 
disciples. 17,18. Where are the nine? Jesus had commanded them to go to 
the priest ; and they were probably literally obeying the commandment. They 
were impatient to be healed, and selfish in wishing it, and had no gratitude to 
God, or their benefactor. Jesus did not forbid their expressing gratitude to 
him for his mercy. He rather seems to reprove them for not doing it. One of 
the first feelings of the sinner cleansed from sin is a desire to praise his great 
benefactor. And a real willingness to obey his commandments is not incon- 
sistent with a wish to render thanks to him for his mercy. With what singular 
propriety may this question now be asked— Where are the nine? And whata 
striking illustration is this of human nature, and of the ingratitude of men! 
One had come back to give thanks for the favour bestowed on him; the others 
were heard of no more. Sonow. When men are restored from dangerous 
sickness, here and there one comes to give thanks to God; but “where are 
the nine?” When men are defended from danger; when they are recovered 
from the perils of the sea; when asteam-boat is destroyed anda large part of the 
crew and passengers perish, here and there one of those who are saved acknow- 
ledges the goodness of God, and renders him praise. But where are the mass 
of them? ‘They give no thanks; they offer no praise. They go about their 
usual employments, to mingle in the scenes of pleasure and of sin, as if nothing 
had occurred. Few, few of all who have been rescued from “threatening 

raves,” feel their obligation to God, or ever express it. They forget their 

ireat Benefactor; perhaps the mention of his name is unpleasant, and they 
scorn the idea that they are under any obligations to God. Such, alas, is man, 
ungrateful man! This stranger. ‘This foreigner; or rather this alien, or this 
man of another tribe. In the Syriac version, ‘this one who is of a foreign 
people;’ this man, who might have been least expected to have expressed this 
gratitude to God. The most unlikely characters are often found to be most 
consistent and grateful. Men from whom we would expect least in religion 
are often so entirely changed as to disappoint all our expectations, and to put 
to shame those who have been most highly favoured. ‘The poor often thus put 
to shame the rich; the ignorant the learned; and even the young the aged. 
2820. They did eat, Sc. They were busy in the affairs of this life, as if 
nothing were about to happen. The same day, Ye.: see Gen. xix. 23—25. 
It rained. The word might have been rendered ‘he rained.’ In Genesis it is 
said that the Lord did it. ire and brimstone. God destroyed Sodom on 
account of its great wickedness. He took vengeance on it for its sins; and the 
example of Sodom is set before men to deter them from committing great 
transgressions, and as a full proof that God will punish the guilty: see Jude 7; 
also Isa. i. 10; Jer. 1. 40- et in overthrowing it, God used natural means. 
He is not to be supposed to have created fire and brimstone for the occasion, 
but to have directed the natural means at his disposal for their overthrow ;— 
as he did not create the waters to drown the world, but merely broke up the 
fountains of the great deep, and opened the windows of heaven. Sodom and 

omorrah, Admah and Zeboim, (Dew. xxix. 23,) were four great cities on a 
plain where is now the Dead sea, at the south-east of Palestine, and into which 
the river Jordan flows. They were built on a plain which abounded, doubtless, 
as all that region now does, in bitumen, or naphtha, which is easily kindled, and 
which burns with great intensity. he phrase “fire and brimstone” is a 
Hebrew form of expression, denoting sulphureous fire, or fire having the smell 
of sulphur; and may denote a volcanic eruption, or any burning like that of 
naphtha. There is no improbability in supposing that this destruction was 
accomplished by lightning, which ignited the naphtha; or that it was a voleanic 
eruption, which by direction of God overthrew the wicked cities. From heaven. 
By command of God, or from the sky. ‘To the people of Sodom, it had the 
appearance of coming from heaven, as all volcanie eruptions would have. 

undreds of towns have been overthrown in this way; and all by the agency 
of God. Herulesthe elements, and makes them his instruments, at his pleasure, 
in accomplishing the destruction of the wicked. 


Cnap. XVIII.—7. His own elect. People of God, saints, Christians; so 
called, because God has chosen them to be his. The term is usually given to 
the true followers of God in the Scriptures, and is a term of affection, denoting 
his great and peculiar love in choosing them out of a world of sinners, and con- 
ferring on them grace, and mercy, and eternal life: see 1 Thes.i. 4; Col. iii. 12; 
1 Pet.i.2; Eph.i.4. It signifies here that they are peculiarly dear to him, 
that he feels a deep interest in their welfare, and that he will therefore be 
ready to come forth to our aid. ‘The judge felt no special interest in that 
widow, yet he heard her. God feels a particular regard, a tender love, for his 
elect, and therefore he will hear and save. Which ery day and night. This 
expresses one striking characteristic of the elect of God; they pray, and pray 
constantly. None can haye evidence that he is chosen of God who is not a man 
of prayer. One of the best marks by which the electing love of God is known 
is, that it disposes us to prayer. ‘This passage supposes that when the elect of 
God are in trouble, and pressed down with calamities, they will cry unto him; 
and it affirms that, if they do, he will hear their cries, and answer their requests. 
12. I fast twice in the week. The religion of the Pharisee consisted, Ist. In ab- 
staining from injustice to others, in pretending to live a harmless, innocent, and 
upright life; and, 2nd. In a regular observance of all the external duties of 
religion. His fault consisted in relying on this kind of righteousness; in not 
feeling and acknowledging that he was a sinner; in not seeking a religion that 
should dwell in the heart and regulate the feelings; and in making public and 
ostentatious professions of hisown goodness. Most of all was this abominable in 
the sight of God, who looks into the heart, and who sees wickedness there when 
the external actions may be blameless. And we may learn from the case of the 
Pharisee, Ist. That it is not the man who has the must orthodox belief that 
has of course the most piety. 2nd. That men may be externally moral, and 
not be righteous in the sight of God. 3rd. That they may be very exact in the 
external duties of religion, and even go beyond the strict letter of the law; 
that they may assume a great appearance of sanctity, and still be strangers to 
true piety; and 4th. That ostentation in religion, or a boasting before. God of 
what we are, and of what we have done, is abominable in his sight. This spoils 
every thing, even if the life should be tolerably blameless, and if there should 
be real piety. 


Cuar. X1X.—12. A certain nobleman. A prince; a man descended from 
kings, and having a title therefore to sueceed in the kingdom. Went into a far 
country, Sc. This expression is derived from the state of things in Judea in 
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| the time of our Saviour. 
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Judza was subject to the Romans, having been con- 
quered by Pompey about sixty years before Christ. It was, however, governed 
by Jews, who held the government under the Romans. It was necessary that 
the prince or king should receive a recognition of his right to the kingdom by 
the Roman emperor, and in order to this that he should go to Rome; or, as it 
is said here, “that he might receive to himself a kingdom.” This actually oceur- 
red several times. Archelaus, a son of Herod the Great, about the time of the 
birth of Jesus, went to Rome to obtain a confirmation of the title which his 
father had left him, and succeeded in doing it. Herod the Great, his father 

had done the same thing before to implore the aid and countenance of Antony. 
Agrippa the younger, grandson of Herod the Great, went to Rome also to 
obtain the favour of Tiberius, and to be confirmed in his government. Such 
instances, having frequently occurred, would make this parable perfectly 
intelligible to those to whom it was addressed. By the nobleman here is un- 
doubtedly represented the Messiah, the Lord Jesus Christ: by his going into. 
a far country, is denoted his going to heaven, to the right hand of his Father,. 
before he should fully set up his kingdom and establish his reign among men. 
14. Sent a message, saying, &c. His discontented subjects, fearing what would 
be the character of his reign, sent an embassy to remonstrate against his being 
appointed as theruler, ‘This actually took place. Archelaus went to Rome 
to obtain from Augustus a confirmation of his title to reign over that part of 
Judeea which had been left him by his father, Herod the Great. The Jews 

knowing his character, (compare Jat. ii. 22,) sent an embassy of fifty men to 
Rome to prevail on Augustus not to confer the title on him; but they could not 
succeed. He received the kingdom, and reigned in Juda in the place of his: 
father. As this fact was fresh in the memory of the Jews, it makes this para- 
ble much more striking. By this part of it, Christ designed to denote that the 
Jews would reject. him—the Messiah—and would say that they did not desire: 
him to reign over them: see Jno. i. 11. So it is true of all sinners that they do 
not wish Jesus to reign over them ; they reject him; and, if it were possible 

would cast him off, and never submit to his reign. 41—44. He wept over it, 
Shewing his compassion for the guilty city, and his strong sense of the evils 
that were about to come upon it: see Mat. xxiii. 37-39. As he entered the 
city, he passed over the mount of Olives. From that mountain there was a full 
and magnificent view of the city: see Supp. Notes on Mat. xxi.1. For the days 
shall come, Sc. This took place under ‘Vitus, the Roman general, a.D. 70, about 
thirty years after this was spoken. Cast a trench about thee. The word trench 
now means commonly a pit or ditch. When the Bible was translated, it meant 
also earth thrown up to defend a camp.—Johnson’s Dictionary. This is the 
meaning of the original here. It is not a pit, or large ditch, but a pile of earth, 
stones, or wood, thrown up to guard a_ camp, and to defend it trom the ap- 
proach of an enemy. ‘This was done at Jerusalem. Josephus informs us that. 
Titus, in order that he might compel the city to surrender by famine, built a. 
wall around the whole circumference of the city. This wall was nearly five 
miles in length, and furnished with thirteen castles or towers. This work was 
completed with incredible labour in ten days. ‘The professed design of this 
wall was to keep the city in on every side. Never was a prophecy more 
strikingly accomplished. Shall lay thee even with the ground. This was literally 
done. ‘Titus caused a plough to pass over the place where the temple stood. 


Cuap. XXI,—37, 38. See Mat. xxi. 17. Came early in the morning. He 
returned early from the mount of Olives, and taught in the temple. Our 
Saviour did not waste his mornings in idleness or sleep. He rose early and 
repaired to the temple. ‘The people also flocked to the sanctuary to hear him.. 
This example is at once an encouragement to early rising, and to the early 
worship of God. “It is a reproof of those who spend the part of the day best 
fitted for devotion in unnecessary sleep. And it shews the propriety, where it 
can be done, of assembling early in the morning for prayer and the worship of 
God. Early prayer meetings have the countenance of the Saviour, and will be 
found to be eminently conducive to the promotion of religion. The whole 
example of Jesus goes to shew the importance of beginning the day with God, 
and of lifting up the heart to him for direction and for the supply of our wants,. 
and for preservation from temptation, before the mind is engrossed by the 
cares, and distracted by the perplexities, and led away by the temptations of 
this life. Commencing the day with God is like arresting evil at the fountain: 
prayer at any other time, without this, is an attempt to arrest it when it has 
swollen to a stream, and rolls on like a torrent. 


Cuar. XXII.—24. A strife. A contention, or debate. Which of them should’ 
be the greatest. The apostles, in common with the Jews generally, had sup- 
posed that the Messiah would come as a temporal prince, and in the manner of 
other princes of the earth; of course, that he would have officers of his govern- 
ment, ministers of state, &c. Their contention was founded on this expecta- 
tion, and they were disputing which of them should be raised to the bighest 
office; they had before fad a similar contention: see Wat, xviii. 1; xx. 20—28. 
Nothing can be more humiliating than that the disciples should have had such 
contentions, and in such a time and place. ‘That just as Jesus was contemplat- 
ing his own death, and labouring to prepare them for it, they should strive and 
contend about offices and rank, shews how deeply seated is the love of power; 
how ambition will find its way into the most secret and sacred places; and how 
even the disciples of the meek and lowly Jesus are sometimes actuated by this 
most base and wicked feeling. 38. Are two swords. ‘The Galileans, it is said, 
often went armed. The Essenes did so also. ‘The reason was, that the country 
was full of robbers and wild beasts, and it was necessary to carry in their travels 
some means of defence. It seems that the disciples followed the customs of 
the country, and had with them some means of defence, though they had but 
two swords among the twelve. Jt is enough. It is to be observed that he did 
not say “the two swords are enough,” but “it is enough ;” perhaps meaning 
simply, enough has been said. Other matters press on, and you will yet under- 
stand what L mean. 43. Strengthening him—his human nature, to sustain 
the great burthen that was upon his soul. Some have supposed from this that 
he was not Divine as well as human; for if he was God, how could an angek 
give any strength and comfort, and why did_ not the Divine nature alone sus- 
tain the human? But the fact that he was Divine does not affeet the case at 
all. It might be asked with the same propriety, if he was, as all admit, the 
friend of God, and beloved of God, and holy, why, if he was a mere man, did 
not God sustain him alone, without an angel’s intervening? But the objection 
in neither case would have any force. he man, Christ Jesus, was sutfering- 
His human nature was in agony; and it is the manner of God to sustain the 
afflicted by the intervention of others. Nor was there any more unfitness im 
sustaining the human nature of his Son in this manner than any other sufferer. 
48. Betrayest thou the Son of man with a hiss? By the Son of man was evi- 
dently meant there the Messiah. Judas had had the most satisfactory evidence 
of that, and did not doubt it. A kiss was the sign of affection. By that slight 
artifice Judas thought to conceal his base purpose. Jesus, with severity, 
reproaches him for it. Every word is emphatic. Betrayest thou—dost thou 
violate all thy obligations of fidelity, and deliver thy Master up to death? Be- 
trayest thou—thou, so ene with him, so much favoured, so sure that this is 
the Messiah? Betrayest thou the Son of man—the Messiah, the hope of the 
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nations, the desire of all people, the world’s Redeemer? Betrayest thou the | 
Son of man with a hiss—the sign of friendship and affection, employed in a base | 


and wicked purpose, intended to add deceit, disguise, and a prostitution of a 
mark of affection to the crime of treason? Hvyery word of this must have gone 
to the very soul of Judas! Perhaps few reproofs of crime more resemble the 
awful searchings of the souls of the wicked in the day of judgment. 


t I1.—2. This fellow. The word fellow is notin the original. It 
on Ronee of contempt, which no doubt they felt, but which is not 
expressed in the Greek, and which it is not proper should | e yo aba be in the 
translation. It might be translated, “ We found this man.” 4. 4 Jind no fault. 
Isee no evidence that_he is guilty of what you charge him with. This was 
after Pilate had taken Jesus into the judgment-hall by himself, and examined 
him privately, and been satisfied in regard to the nature of his kingdom : see 
Jno. xviii. 33—38. He was then satisfied that, though he claimed to be a king, 
yet his kingdom was not of this world, and that his claims did not interfere 
With those of Cesar. 12. Made friends together, Se. What had been the 
cause of the quarrel is unknown. It is commonly supposed that it was Pilate’s 
slaying the Galileans in Jerusalem, as related in ch. xiii. 1,2. The occasion of 
their reconciliation seems to have been the civility and respect which Pilate 
shewed to Herod in this case. It was not because they were united in 
hating Jesus, as is often the case with wicked men, for Pilate was certainly 
desirous of releasing him, and both considered him merely as an object. of 
ridicule and sport. It is true, however, that wicked men, at variance in other 
things, are often united in opposing and ridiculing Christ and his followers; 
and that enmities of long standing are sometimes made up, and the most 
opposite characters brought together, simply to oppose religion. Compare 

ss, IXXxili, 5—7. 31. For if they do these things in a green tree, &e. This 
seems to bea proverbial expression. A green tree is one that is not easily set 
on fire. dry one is easily kindled, and burns rapidly. By a green tree is 
represented evidently a man of truth and purity. And the meaning of the 

assage is: ‘If they, the Romans, do these things to me, who am innocent and 

lameless, if they punish me in this manner in the face of justice, what will 
they not do in relation to this guilty nation? What security have they that 
heavier judgments will not come upon them? What desolations and woes 
may not be expected when injustice and oppression have taken the place of 
justice, and have set up arule over this wicked people? Our Lord alludes 
evidently to the calamities that would come upon them by the Romans in the 
destruction of their city and temple. The passage may be applied, however, 
without impropriety, and with great beauty and force, to the punishment of 
the wicked in the future world. hus applied, it means that the sufferings 
of the Saviour, compared with the sufferings of the guilty, were like the burn- 
ing of a green tree compared with the burning of one that is dry, A green 
tree is not adapted to burn; a dry one is. So the Saviour—innocent, pure, 
and holy—stood in relation to suffering. There were sufferings which an inno- 
cent being could not endure. There was remorse of conscience, the sense of 
guilt, punishment properly so called, and the eternity of woes. He had the con- 
sciousness of innocence, and he would not suffer for ever. He had no passions 
to enkindle that would rage and ruin the soul. The sinner is adapted to 
sufferings, like a dry tree to the fire. He is guilty, and will suffer all the 
horrors of remorse of conscience. He will-be punished literally. He has 
raging and impetuous passions, and they will be enkindled in hell, and will 
rage for ever and eyer. The meaning is, that if the innocent Saviour suf- 
fered so much, the sufferings of the sinner for ever in hell must be more 
unspeakably dreadful. Yet who could endure the sufferings of the Redeemer 
on the cross for asingle day? Who could bear them for ever and ever—aggra- 
vated by all the horrors of a guilty conscience, and all the terrors of unre- 
strained anger, and hate, and fear, and wrath?—Why witi the wicked die ? 
43. Paradise. ‘Vhis is a word of Persian origin, and means a garden, and 
particularly a garden of pleasure, filled with trees, and shrubs, and fountains, 
and flowers. In hot climates, such gardens were peculiarly pleasant, and hence 
they were attached to the mansions of the rich, and to the palaces of princes. 
They came thence to denote any place of happiness, and particularly the word 
was used to denote the abodes of the blessed in another world. The Romans 
spoke of their Elysium, and the Greeks of the gardens of Hesperides, where 
the trees bore golden fruit. The garden of Eden means also the garden, of 

leasure; and in Gen. ii. 8, the Septuagint renders the word Eden by Paradise. 
eas this name in the Scriptures comes to denote the abodes of the blessed 
in the other world. 


Cnarv. XXIV.—21. Besides all this. It is to be observed that Cleopas states 
things just as they occurred to his own mind. There is little connexion ; 
his mind is confused and distracted. There were so many things that were 
remarkable in Jesus—there was so much evidence that he was the Messiah— 
their hopes had been so suddenly dashed by his death, and the succeeding 
events had been so remarkable, that his mind was confused, and he knew not 
what to think. The things which he now stated, served to increase his per- 
plexity. The expressions here are perfectly natural; they bespeak an agitated 
mind; they are among the simple touches of nature. To day ts the third day, 
&e. Jesus had foretold them that he would rise on the third day. This they 
did not understand; but it is not improbable that they looked to this day 
expecting something wonderful, and that the visit to the sepulchre had called 
it to their recollection; and they were more and more amazed when they 
puc all these things together. As if they had said, ‘The third day is come, 
and we have not seen him. Yet we begin to remember his promise; the 
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angels have informed us that he is alive; but we do not know how to put 
these things together, and what to make of them.” 25. O fools. The word 
fool sometimes is a term of reproach denoting wickedness. In this sense we 
are forbidden to employ it in addressing another, Mat. vy. 22. That, how- 
ever, is a different word in the Greek from this here. The one there used 
implies contempt, but that in this place denotes weakness or dufness. He 
reproached them for not seeing what he had himself so clearly predicted 
and what had been foretold by the prophets. It does not in the original 
imply as much reproach as the word fool does among us. It was not an 
expression of contempt, it was an expression denoting merely that they were 
thoughtless, and that they did not properly attend to the evidence that he 
must die, and rise again. 27. The things concerning himself. Concerning the 
Messiah. It does not appear that he applied them to himself, but left them, 
probably, to make the application. He shewed what the Scriptures foretold; 
and they saw that these things applied to Jesus of Nazareth ; and began to be 
satisfied that he was the Messiah. The most striking passages foretelling the 
character and sufferings of Christ are the following, which we may suppose 
it possible our Saviour dwelt upon, to convince them that though he was 
crucified, yet he was the Christ, Gen. iii. 15; Deu. xviii. 15; Gen. xlix. 10; 
Num. xxi. 8, 9; compare Jno. iii. 14; Isa. liii.; Dan. ix. 25—27; Isa. ix. 6,73 
Ps, ex. xvi. xxii.; Mal. iv. 2—6. 31. And their eyes were opened. Here was 
conyineing evidence that Jesus was the Messiah. This was but one of many 
instances where Jesus convinced his disciples contrary to their previous be- 
lief. In this case the evidence was abundant. He first satisfied them from 
the Old Testament that the very things which had happened were foretold; 
he then dissipated every doubt, by shewing himself to them, and convincing 
them that he was truly the Christ. There was no chance here for deception 
and juggling. Who would have met them, and talked with them, in this way, 
but the real Saviour? Who would have thought of writing this narrative to 
help an imposture? What impostor would have recorded the dulness of the 
disciples as to the plain declarations of the Old Testament, and then have 
thought of this device to prop up the narrative? Every thing about this nar- 
rative—its simplicity—its tenderness—its particularity—its perfect nature—and 
its freedom from all appearance of trick—shews that it was taken from real 
life; and if so, then the Christian religion is true; for here is evidence that 
Jesus rose from the dead. 44. Which were written in the law of Moses Se. 
This division of the Old Testament was in use long before the time of Christ, 
and was what he referred to here. And he meant to say that in each of these 
divisions of the Old Testament there were prophecies respecting himself.. The 
particular subject before them was, his resurrection from the dead. A most 
striking prediction of this is contained in Ps. xvi. 9—11; compare it with 
Acts ii, 24—-32; xiii. 35—37. 45. Opened he their understanding. Enabled 
them fully to comprehend the meaning of the prophecies that foretold his 
death and resurrection. They had seen him die; they now saw him risen. 
Their prejudices, by his instructions, and by the facts which they could no 
longer call in question, were removed, and they no longer doubted that he was 
the Messiah, and that all the facets in the case, which had before confounded 
them, could be easily accounted for. Here we may learn, Ist. That facts or 
truths will yet remove the mysteries that we now seein religion. 2nd. That 
our prejudices and our preconceived opinions are one cause of our seeing so 
many mysteries in the Bible. If aman is willing to take the plain deelarations 
of the Bible, he will be little perplexed with mysteries, 3rd. That God only 
can open the mind so as fully to comprehend the Scriptures. He only can 
overcome our prejudices—open our hearts—and dispose us_to receive the en- 
grafted word with meekness, and with the simplicity of a child: see Acts xvi. 143 
Jas. i. 21; Mar. x.15. 4th. The design of God’s opening the understanding 
is, that we may be acquainted with the Scriptures. It is not that we may be 
made wise above what is written, but that we may submit ourselves wholly 
to the Word of God. 48. Are witnesses of these things. Of nay life, my suffer- 
ings, my death, and my resurrection. How solemn was their office, to testify 
these things to the world, and in the face of sufferings and death to go and 
proclaim them to all nations! In like manner, all Christians are witnesses for 
Christ; they are the evidences of his mercy and his love; and they should 
live so that others might also be brought to see and love the Saviour. 50. Zo 
Bethany. Bethany was on the eastern declivity of the mount of Olives, from 
which our Lord was taken up to heaven, Acts i. 12. Bethany was a favoured 
place. It was the abode of Martha, and Mary, and Lazarus, and our Saviour 
delighted to be there. Erom this place also he ascended to his Father and our 
Father, and to his God and our God. 52. They worshipped him. The word 
worship does not always denote religious homage. But here it is to be 
remarked, 1st. That they offered this worship to an absent Saviour. It was 
after he had left them, and had vanished out of their sight. It was therefore 
an act of religion; and was the first religious homage that was paid to Jesus. 
after he had left the world. 2nd. If they worshipped an absent Saviour—a 
Saviour unseen by the bodily eye—it is right for us to do it; it was an example 
which we may and should follow. If worship may be rendered to Jesus, he is 
divine: see Wx. xx. 4,5. 53. Were mitistitees | 4 in the temple. Until the da £3 

nentecost ; that is, about ten days after: see Acts ii. Praising and blessing G § 

hiefly for the full proof that the Messiah had come, had redeemed them, and 
had ascended to heaven. ‘Thus the days of their mourning were ended: the 
were filled with happiness at the assurance of redemption; and pesmi f 
what every Christian should feel, fulness of joy at the glad tidings that a 
Saviour has died, and risen, and ascended to God; and an earnest desire to 
pour forth in the sanctuary prayers and thanksgivings to the God of grace, 
tor his mercy to a lost and ruined world, 
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EASTERN FESTIVAL, 


OF THE 


GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST, JOHN, 


WITH 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Tr is not material to inquire when and where this Gospel was written; we are sure it was given by inspiration of God, to John the brother of James, one of 
the twelve apostles, distinguished by the honourable character of “ that disciple whom Jesus loved;” one of the first three of the worthies of the Son of David 
whom he took to be the witnesses of his retirements, particularly of his transfiguration and agony. The ancients tell us that John lived longest of all the 
twelve apostles, and was the only one of them that died a natural death,—all the rest suffering martyrdom; and some of them say he wrote this Gospel at 
Ephesus, at the request of the ministers of the several churches of Asia, in opposition to the heresy of Cerinthus, and the Ebionites, who held that our Lord 
was amere man. It seems most probable that he wrote it before his banishment into the isle of Patmos, for there he wrote his Apocalypse, the close of which 
seems designed for the closing up of the Canon of Scripture ; and if so, this Gospel was not written after. I cannot therefore give credit to those latter fathers 
who say he wrote it in his banishment, or after his return from it, many years after the destruction of Jerusalem; when he was ninety years old, saith one of them; 
when he was an hundred, saith another of them. However, it is clear he wrote last of the four evangelists ; and comparing his Gospel with theirs, we may ohsePress 
I. That he relates what they had omitted; he brings up the rear, and his Gospel is as the rearward, or gathering host; it gleans up what they had pased by. 
Thus there was a later collection of Solomon’s wise sayings, Pr. xxv. 1; and yet far short of what he delivered, 1 Kin. iv. 32. II. That he gives us more of the 
mystery of that which the other evangelists gave us only the history of. It was necessary that the matters of fact should be first settled, which was done in 
their declarations of those things which Jesus began both to do and teach, Lu.i.1; Acts i.1; but that being done out of the mouth of two or three witnesses, 
John goes on to perfection, Heb. vi.1; not laying again the foundation, but building upon it; leading us more within the veil. Some of the ancients observe 
that the other evangelists wrote more of the 7é cwparia,—‘ the bodily things of Christ ;? but John writes of the 7é¢ mvevuatiua,— the spiritual things of the Gospel,’ 
—the life and soul of it: therefore some have called this Gospel the key of the evangelists. Here it is that a door is opened in heaven, and the first voice we hear 
is, “Come up hither; come up higher;” some of the ancients, that supposed the four living creatures in John’s vision to represent the four evangelists, make 
John himself to be the flying eagle; so high doth he soar, and so clearly doth he see into divine and heavenly things. 


A.D. 30. 


First. Who he speaks of_ “ The Word,” 6 Aéyos, This is an idiom peculiar 
to John’s writings; see 1 Jno.i.1; v. 7; Rev. xix. 13; yet some think Christ is 
meant by “the Word,” Acts xx, 32; Heb. iv. 12; Zu.i.2. The Chaldee para- 


A.D. 30. 
CHAPTER I. 


The scope and design of this chapter is to confirm our faith in Christ as the eternal Son 
of God, and the true Messiah and Saviour of the world, that we may be brought to 
receive him, and rely upon him, as our prophet, priest, and king, and to give up 
ourselves to be ruled, and taught, and saved by him. In order to this, we have here, 
I. An account given of him by the inspired penman himself, fairly laying down in the 
beginning what he designed his whole book should be the proof of, ver. 1—5; and 
again, ver. 10—14; and again, ver. 16—18. II. The testimony of John Baptist con- 
cerni him, ver. 6—9; and again, ver. 15; but most fully and particularly, ver. 
19—37.. III. His own manifestation of himself to Andrew and Peter, ver. 38—42, 
to Philip and Nathanael, ver. 43—51. 


oS), N the beginning was the 
Ye Word, and the Word was 
AWG with God, and the Word 
NG ef, Was God. 2 The same was 
BN\:\ 9, in the beginning with God. 
\\s), 8 All things were made by 
him; and without him was 
W// 2, not any thing made that was 

y Ji made. 4 In him was life; 
Sse” and the life was the light 
of men. 5 And the light shineth in darkness; and 


the darkness comprehended it not. 


Austin saith (De Civ. Dei, lib. x. c, 29,) that his friend Simplicianus told him 
he had heard a Platonic philosopher, say that these first verses of St. John’s 
Gospel were worthy to be written in letters of gold. The learned Francis 
Junius, in the account he gives of his own life, tells how he was in his youth 
infected with loose notions in religion, and, by the grace of God, was wonder- 
fully recovered by reading accidentally these verses in a Bible which his 
father had designedly laid in his Way. He saith that he observed such a 
Divinity in the argument, such an authority and majesty in the style, that his 
flesh trembled, and he was struck with such an amazement, that for a whole 
day he scarce knew where he was, or what he did; and from thence he dates 
the Penile of his being religious. Let us inquire what there is in those 
strong lines. The evangelist here lays down the great truth he is to prove, 
that Jesus Christ is God, one with the Father. Observe, 
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phrase very frequently calls the Messiah (Memra) the Word of Jehovah, and 
speaks of many things in the Old Testament, said to be done by the Lord, as 
done by that Word of the Lord; even the vulgar Jews were taught that the 
Word of God was the same with God. The evangelist, in the close of his dis- 
course, ver. 18, plainly tells us why he calls Christ the Word, because he is 
“the only begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, and has declared 
him.” Word is twofold: Adyos évdicderos, word conceived ; and Adyos mpopédprkos 
word uttered, The dédyos 6 dow and 6 étw, ratio and oratio,—‘ intelligence’ and 
‘utterance.’ 

_ 1. There is the word conceived, that is, thought, which is the first and only 
immediate product and conception of the soul, all the operations of which are 
performed by thought, and it is one with the soul. And thus the second 
person in the Trinity is fitly called the Word; for he is “the first begotten of 
the Father ;” that eternal and essential Wisdom which “the Lord possessed,” 
as the soul doth its thought, “in the beginning of his way,” Pr. viii. 22. There 
is nothing we are more sure of than that we think, yet nothing we are more in 
the dark about than how we think. Who can declare the generation of thought 
in the soul? Surely then the generations and births of the eternal Mind may 
well be allowed to be great mysteries of godliness, the bottom of which we 
cannot fathom, while Mel we adore the depth. 

2. There is the word uttered, and that is speech, the chief and most natural 
indication of the mind. And thus Christ is the Word, for by him God has in 
these last days spoken to us, //eb. i. 1, and has directed us to hear him, 
Mat. xvii. 5. He has made known God’s mind to us, as a man’s word or speech 
makes known his thoughts, as far as he pleaseth, and no farther. Christ is 
called that wonderful Speaker, Dan. viii. 13; the speaker of things hidden and 
strange. Heis the Word speaking from God to us, and to God for us. John 
Baptist was the voice, but Christ the Word; being the Word, he is the Truth, 
the Amen, the faithful Witness of the mind of God. 

Secondly. What he saith of him, enough to prove beyond contradiction that 
heis God. He asserts 

1. His existence in the beginning: “ Tn the beginning was the Word.” This 
speaks his existence, not only before his incarnation, but before all time. The 
beginning of time, in which all creatures were produced and brought into 
being, found this eternal Word in being. The world was from the beginning, 
but the Word was in the beginning. Eternity is usually expressed by being 
“before the foundation of the world.” The eternity of God is so deseribed, 
Ps. xe. 2, “Before the mountains were brought forth;” so Pr. viii. 23. The 
Word had a being before the world had a beginning. He that was in the 
beginning never begun, and therefore ever was, axpoves, So Nonnus. 

2. His co-existence with the Father: “the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God.” Let none say, that when we inyite them to Christ, we would 
draw them from God; for Christ is with God, and is God. It is repeated 
again, yer. 2; the same, the very same, that we believe in and preach, was in the 
beginning with God, that is, he was so from eternity. Inthe beginning the world 
was from God, as it was created by him; but the Word was with God, as ever 


‘ 
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sith him. “The Word was with God,” Ist. In respect of essence and substance ; 
for “the Word was God;” a distinct person or subsistence, for he was with 
God; and yet the same in substance, for he was God, Heb.i.3. 2nd. In respect 
of complacency and felicity; there was a glory and happiness which Christ had 
with God before the world was, Jno. xvii. 5; the Son infinitely happy in the 
enjoyment of his Father’s bosom, and no less the Father’s delight, the Son of 
his love, Pr. viii. 30. 3rd. In respect of counsel and design. The mystery of 
man’s redemption, by this Word incarnate, was hid in God before all worlds, 
Eph. iii. 9. He that_undertook to bring us to God (1 Pet. iii. 18) was himself 
from eternity with God; so that this grand affair of man’s reconciliation to 
God was concerted between the Father and Son from eternity, and they under- 
stand one another perfectly well in it, Zec. vi. 13; Mat. xi. 27. He was by him 
as one brought up with him for this service, Pr. viii. 30. He was with God, 
and therefore is said to come forth from the Father. ) 

3. His agency in making the world, ver. 3. This is here, Ist. Expressly as- 
serted, “all things were made by him.” He was with God, not only so as to 
be acquainted with the Divine counsels from eternity, but to be active in the 
Divine operations in the beginning of time; “then was I by him,” Pr. vill. 30. 
God made the world by a word, Ps. xxxiii. 6, and Christ was that Word. By 
him, not as a subordinate instrument, but as a co-ordinate agent, God made 
the world, Hed. i. 2; not as the workman cuts by his axe, but as the body sees 
by the eye. 2nd. The contrary is denied: “ without him was not any thing 
made that was made,” from the highest angel to the meanest worm; God the 
Father did nothing without him in that work. Now, First. This proves that 
he is God; for he that built all things is God, Heb. ili. 4. The God of Israel 
eften proved himself to be God with this, that he made all things, /sa. x1. 12, 28; 
xlii. 5: and see Jer. x. 11, 12. Secondly. This proves the excellency of the 
Christian religion; the author and founder of it is the same who was the author 
and founder of the world. How excellent must that constitution needs be, 
which derives its institution from him who is the Fountain of all excellency. 
When we worship Christ we worship him to whom the patriarchs gave honour, 
as the Creator of the world, and on whom all creatures depend. Thirdly. 'This 
shews how well qualified he was for the work of our redemption and salvation ; 
help was laid upon one that was mighty indeed, for it was laid upon him that 
made all things; and he is appointed the author of our bliss that was the 
author of our being. age * : <a 0 

4. The original of life and light that is in him, ver. 4: “In him was life.” 
This farther proves that he is God, and every way qualified for his under- 
taking; for, Ist. He has “life in himself ;” not only the true God, but the 
living God. God is life; he swears by himself, when he saith, “As I live.” 
2nd. All living creatures have their life in him; not only all the matter of the 
ereation was made by him, but all the life too that is in the creation is derived 
from him, and supported by him. It was the Word of God that produced the 
moving creatures having life, Gen. i. 20; Acts xvii. 25. He is that Word by 
which man lives, more than by bread, Mat. iv.4. 3rd. Reasonable creatures 
have their light from him; that life, which is “the light of men,” comes from 
him. Life in man is something greater and nobler than it is in other creatures ; 
it is rational, and not merely animal; when man became a living soul, his life 
was light, his capacities such as distinguished him from, and dignified him 
above, the beasts that perish. ‘The “spirit of a man is the candle of the Lord,” 
and it was the eternal Word that lighted this candle. ‘The light of reason, as 
well as the life of sense, is derived from him, and depends upon him. This 
proves him fit to undertake our salvation; for life and light, spiritual and 
eternal life and light, are the two great things that fallen man, who lies so 
much under the power of death and darkness, has need of. From whom may 
we better expect the light of Divine revelation than from Him who gave us the 
light of human reason? Andif, when God gave us natural life, that life was 
in his Son, how readily should we receive the gospel record, that he hath given 
us eternal life, and that life too is in his Son. - 

5. The manifestation of‘him to the children of men. It might be objected, If 
this eternal Word was all in all thus in the creation of the world, whence is it 
that he has been so little taken notice of and regarded? ‘l’o this he answers, 
ver. 5, ‘‘ The Light shines, but the darkness comprehends it not.” Observe, 

ist. The discovery of the eternal Word to the lapsed world, even before he 
‘was manifested in the flesh; ‘‘the Light shineth in darkness.” Light is self- 
evidencing, and will make itself known: this Light, from whence the light of 
men comes, hath shined, and doth shine. First. The eternal Word, as God, 
shines in the darkness of natural conscience. Though men, by the fall, are 
become darkness, yet that which may be known of God is manifested in them; 
see Rom.i.19. The light of nature is this Light shining in darkness. Some- 
thing of the power of the Divine Word, both as creating and as commanding, 
all mankind has an innate sense of; were it not for that, this earth would be a 
hell, a place ofutter darkness; blessed be God, it is not so yet. Secondly. The 
eternal Word, as Mediator, shone in the darkness of the Old Testament types 
and figures, and the prophecies and promises which were of the Messiah, from 
the beginning. He that had commanded the light of this world to shine out of 
darkness, was himself long a light shining in darkness; there was a veil upon 
this light, 2 Cor. iii. 13. : 

2nd. The disability of the degenerate world to receive this discovery: “the 
darkness comprehended it not:” the most of men received the grace of God 
in these discoveries in vain. First. The world of mankind comprehended not 
the natural light that was in their understandings, “ but became vain in their 
imaginations” concerning the eternal God, and the eternal Word, om. i. 21, 27. 
The darkness of error and sin overpowered and quite eclipsed this light. God 
spoke once, yea twice, but man perceived it not, Job xxxiil. 14. Secondly. The 

ews, that had the light of the Old Testament, yet comprehended not Christ 
init. As there was a veil upon Moses’ face, so there was upon the people’s 
hearts. In the darkness of the types and shadows the Light shone; but such 
was the darkness of their understandings that they could not seeit. It was 
therefore requisite that Christ should come, both to rectify the errors of the 
Gentile world, and to improve the truths of the Jewish church. 


6 There was a man sent from God, whose name 
was John. 7 The same came for a witness, to bear 
witness of the Light, that all men through him 
might believe. 8 He was not that Light, but was 
sent to bear witness of that Light. 9 That was the 
true Light, which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world. 10 He was in the world, and 
the world was made by him, and the world knew 


him not. 
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11 He came unto his’ own, and his own | 
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received him not. 12 But as many as received 
him, to them gave he power to become the sons 
of God, even to them that believe on his name: 13 
Which were born, not of blood, nor of the will 
of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God. 
14 And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us, (and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father,) full of grace and truth. 


The evangelist designs to bring in John Baptist, bearing an honourable tes- 
timony to Jesus Christ. Now in these verses, before he doth that, 

First. He gives us some account of this witness he is about to produce. His 
name is John, which signifies gracious; his conversation was austere, but he 
was not the less gracious. Now, 

1. Weare here told concerning him, in general, that he was a man sent of 
God. The evangelist had said concerning Jesus Christ, that he was with God, 
and that he was God; but here concerning John, that he was a man, a mere 
man. God is pleased to speak to us by men like ourselves. John was a great 
man, but he was a man, a son of man; he was sent from God, he was God’s 
messenger; so he is called, AZal. iii. }. God gave him both his mission and his 
message, both his credentials and his instructions. John wrought no miracle. 
nor do we find that he had visions and revelations; but the strictness and 
purity of his life and doctrine, and the direct tendency of both to reform the 
world, and to revive the interests of God’s kingdom among men, were plain 
indications that he was sent of God. 

2. We are here told what his office and business was; ver. 7, “the same 
came for a witness,” an eye-witness, a leading witness. He came eis paptupicv,— 
‘for a testimony.’ The legal institutions had been long a testimony for God in 
the Jewish church; by them revealed religion was kept up; hence we read of 
the “ tabernacle of the testimony,” “the ark of the testimony,” “ the law and the 
testimony :” but now Divine revelation is to be turned into another channel; 
now the testimony of Christ is the testimony of God, 1 Cor. i. 6; and ii. 1. 
Among the Gentiles God indeed had “not left himself without witness,” 
Acts xiv. 17; but-the Redeemer had no testimonies borne him among them. 
There was a profound silence concerning him till John Baptist came for a 
witness to him. Now observe, : 

Ist. The matter of his testimony; he came “to bear witness of the Light.” 
Light is a thing which witnesseth for itself, and carries its own evidence along 
with it. But to those who shut their eyes against the light, it is necessary 
there should be those that bear witness to it. Christ’s light needs not man’s 
testimony ; but the world’s darkness doth. John was like the night watchman 
that goes round the town proclaiming the approach of the morning light to 
those that have closed their eyes, and are not willing themselves to observe it ; 
or hike that watchman that was set to tell those who asked, What of the night? 
“The morning comes; and if ye will enquire, enquire ye,” Jsa. xxi. 11,12. He 
was sent of God to tell the world that the long-looked-for Messias was now 
come, who should be “a Light to lighten the Gentiles, and the ba of his 
people Israel;” and that dispensation at hand which would bring life and 
immortality to light. 

2nd. The design of his testimony; “that all men through him might believe ;” 
not in him, but in Christ; whose way he was sent to prepare. He taught men 
to look through him, and pass through him, to Christ; through the doctrine 
of repentance for sin, to that of faith in Christ. He prepared men for the 
reception and entertainment of Christ and his Gospel, by awakening them to a 
sight and sense of sin; and their eyes being thereby opened, they might be 
ready to admit those beams of Divine light which in the person and doctrine 
of the Messiah were now ready to shine in their faces. If they would but 
receive this witness of man, they would soon find that the witness of God 
was greater, 1 Jno. v. 9; see ch. x. 41. Observe, It was designed that all men 
through him might believe, excluding none from the kind and beneficial in- 
fluences of his ministry that did not exclude themselves, as multitudes did, 
who rejected the counsel of God against themselves, and so received the grace 
of God in vain. 

3. We are here cautioned not to mistake him for the Light, who only came to 
bear witness to it; ver. 8, “ he was not that Light,” that was expected and pro- 
mised, but only was sent to bear witness of that great and ruling Light. He 
was a star, like that which guided the wise men to Christ; a morning star, 
but he was not the sun; not the bridegroom, but a friend of the bridegroom; 
not the prince, but his harbinger. There were those who rested in John’s 
baptism, and looked no farther, as those Ephesians, Acts xix. 3; to rectify 
whose mistake, the evangelist here, when he speaks very honourably of him, 
yet shews that he must veil to Christ. He was great, as the prophet of ‘the 
Highest, but not the Highest himself. Note, We must take heed of over- 
valuing ministers, as well as of undervaluing them; they are not our lords, 
nor have they dominion over our faith; but ministers, by whom we believe; 
stewards of our Lord’s house. We must not give up ourselves by an implicit 
faith to their conduct, for they are not that Light; but we must attend to, and 
receive their testimony, for they are sent “to bear witness of that Light;” so 
then let us esteem of them, and not otherwise. Had John pretended to be that 
Light, he had not been so much as a faithful witness of that Light. Those who 
usurp the honour of Christ, forfeit the honour of being the servants of Christ: 
yet John was very serviceable as a witness to the Light, though he was not 
Hl Light. Those may be of great use to us who yet shine with a borrowed 

ight. 

Secondly. Before he goes on with John’s testimony, he returns to give us a 
farther account of this Jesus, to whom John bore record. Having shewed 
in the beginning of the chapter the glories of his Godhead, he here comes to 
shew the graces of his incarnation, and his favours to man as Mediator. 

I. Christ was the true Light, ver. 9; not as if John Baptist were a false 
light, but in comparison with Christ he was a very small light: Christ is that 
great Light, that deserves to be called so. Other lights are but figuratively and 
equivocally called so; Christ isthe true Light. The fountain of all knowledge 
aud of all comfort must needs be the true Light. He is the true Light, and for 
the proof of it he doth not refer us to the emanations of his glory in the in- 
visible world, the beams with which he enlightens that, but to those rays of his 
light which are darted downwards, and aggth which this dark world of ours 
is a gee But how doth Christ “ lighten every man that comes into the 
wor 

Ist. By his creating power, he lightens every man with the light of reason; 
that life which is the light of men is from him; all the discoveries and direc- 
ue of Goes all the comfort it gives us, and all the beauty it puts upon us, 
is from Christ. 
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2nd. By the publication of his Gospel to all nations, he doth in effect lighten 
every man. John Baptist was a light, but he enlightened only Jerusalem and 
Judea, and the region round about Jordan, like a candle that enlightens one 
room; but Christ is the true Light, for he is “a Light to lighten the Gentiles.” 
His everlasting Gospel is to be preached to every nation and language, Rev. xiy. 6; 
like the sun which lightens every man that will open his eyes and receive its 
light, Ps. xix. 6; to which the preaching of the Gospel is compared, Rom. x. 18. 
Divine revelation is not now to be confined, as it had been, to one people, but to 
be diffused to all people, Mat. vy. 15. 

3rd. By the operation of his Spirit and grace he lighteth all those that are 
enlightened to salvation; and those that are not enlightened by him perish in 
darkness. ‘“ The light of the knowledge of the glory of God” is said to be “in 
the face of Jesus Christ ;” and is compared with that light which was at the 
beginning commanded to shine out of darkness, and which lighteth every man 
that comes into the world. Whatever light any man has, he is indebted to 
Christ for it, whether it be natural or supernatural. 

II. Christ was in the world, ver. 10. He was in the world as the essential 
Word before his incarnation, upholding all things; but this speaks of his being 
in the world when he took our nature upon him, and dwelt among us; see 
ch. xvi. 28, “lam come into the world.” The Son of the Highest was here in 
this lower world; that Light in this dark world; that Holy Thing in this 
sinful, polluted world. He left a world of bliss and glory, and was here in 
this melancholy, miserable world. He undertook to reconcile the world to 
God, and therefore was in the world to treat about it, and settle that 
affair; to satisfy God’s justice for the world, and discover God’s favour to the 
world. He was in the world, but not of it, and speaks with an air of triumph, 
when he can say, Now Lam no more in it, ch. xvii. 11. The greatest honour 
that ever was put upon this world, which is so mean and inconsiderable a part 
of the universe, was, that the Son of God was once in the world; and as it 
should engage our affections to things above, that there Christ is, so it should 
reconcile us to our present abode in this world, that once Christ was here. 
He was in the world for a while, but it is spoken of as a thing past; and so it 
will be said of us shortly, we were in the world. Oh, that when we are here 
no more, we may be where Christ is. Now observe here, 

Ist. What reason Christ had to expect the most affectionate and respectful 
welcome possible into this world, for “the world was made by him;” there- 
fore he came to save a lost world, because it was a world of his own making. 
Why should not he concern himself to revive the light that was of his own 
kindling, to restore a life of his own infusing, and to renew the image that was 
originally of his own impressing ? The world was made by him, and therefore 
ought to do him homage. 

2nd. What cold entertainment he met with notwithstanding; “the world 
knew him not.” The great Maker, Ruler, and Redeemer of the world was in 
it, and few or none of the inhabitants of the world were aware of it: “the ox 
knows his owner,” but the more brutish world did not ; they did not own him, 
did not bid him welcome, because they did not know him; and they did not 
know him, because he did not make himself known in that way that they 
expected, in external glory and majesty. His kingdom came not with obser- 
vation, because it was to be a kingdom of trial and probation. When he shall 
come as a judge the world shall know him. 

IL. “ He came unto his own,” ver. 11; not only to the world, which was his 
own, but to the people of Israel, that were peculiarly his own above all people; 
of them he came, among them he lived, and to them he was first sent. The 
Jews were at this time a mean, despicable people; the crown was fallen from 
their head; yet in remembrance of the ancient covenant, as bad as they were, 
and as poor as they were, Christ was not ashamed to look upon them as his 
own: te tda,—* his own things;’ not rtovs idéovs,—* his own persons,’ as true 
believers are called, ch. xiii. 1. The Jews were his, as a man’s house, and 
lands, and goods are his, which he useth and possesseth; but believers are his, 
as a man’s wife and children are his own, which he loves and enjoys. He 
came to his own, to seek and save them, because they were his own. He was 
sent'to the lost sheep of the house of Israel; for it was he whose own the sheep 
were. Now observe, 

Ist. That the generality rejected him; “his own received him not.” He had 
reason to expect that those who were his own should have bidden him wel- 
come, considering how great the obligations were which they lay under to 
him; and how fair the opportunities were which they had of coming to the 
knowledge of him. They had the oracles of God, which told them beforehand 
when and where to expect him, and of what tribe and family he should arise. 
He came among them himself, introduced with signs and wonders, and himself 
the greatest ; and therefore it is not said of them, as it was of the world, ver. 10, 
that ‘they knew him not;’ but his own, though they could not but know him, 
yet “they received him not;” did not receive his doctrine, did not welcome him 
as the Messiah, but fortified themselvesagainst him. The chief priests, that were 
in a particular manner his own, for the Levites were God's tribe, were ring- 
leaders in this contempt put upon him. Now this was very unjust, because 
they were his own, and therefore he might command their respects; and it was 
very unkind and ungrateful, because he came to them to seek and save them, 
and so court their respects. Note, Many who in profession are Christ’s own, 
yet do not receive him, because they will not part with their sins, nor have him 
to reign over them. A 

2nd. That yet there was a remnant who owned him, and were faithful to him. 
Though his own received him not, yet there were those that received him ; 
ver. 12, “ but as many as received him:” though Israel were not gathered, yet 
Christ was glorious. Though the body of that nation persisted and perished 
in unbelief, yet there were many of them that were wrought upon to submit 
to Christ, and many more that were not of that fold. Observe here, 

First. The true Christian’s description and property: and that is, that he 
receives Christ, and_believes on his name; the latter explains the former. 
Note, 1st. To be a Christian indeed, is to believe on Christ’s name; it is to 
assent to the Gospel discovery, and consent to the Gospel proposal concerning 
him. His name is the Word of God; the King of kings; the Lord our Right- 
eousness; Jesus, a Saviour. Now, to believe on his name, is to acknowledge 
that he is what these great names speak him, and to acquiesce in it that he be 
sotous. 2nd. Believing in Christ’s name, is receiving him as a gift from God. 
We must receive his doctrine as true and good; receive his law as just and 
holy; receive his offers as kind and advantageous; and we must receive the 
image of his grace, and impressions of his love, as the governing principle of 
our affections and actions. | oe v2 

Secondly. The true Christian’s dignity and privilege are twofold: 

ist. The privilege of adoption, which takes them into the number of God’s 
children; “to them gave he power to become the sons of God.” Hitherto the 
adoption pertained to the Jews only, “Israel is my son, my firstborn ;” but 
now, by faith in Christ, Gentiles are the children of God, Gal. iii. 26: they 
have power, éfovaiav,—‘ authority ;’ for no man taketh this power to himself, 
but who is authorized by the Gospel charter: to them gave he a right; to 
them gave he this pre-eminence; this power have all the saints. Note, First. 
It is the Riepentidils privilege of all good Christians that they are become 


the children of God. They were pa uatare children of wrath; children of | 
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this world. If they be the children of God, they become so, are made so. 
Fiunt non nascuntur Christiani, —‘ Persons are not born Christians, but 
made so.—Tertullian. “Behold, what manner of love” is this, 1 Jno. iii. 1. 
God calls them his children, they call him Father, and are entitled to all the 
privileges of children; those of their way, and those of their home. Secondly. 
The privilege of adoption is entirely owing to Jesus Christ; he gave this 
power to them that believe on his name. God is his Father, and so ours; and 
it is by virtue of our espousals to him, and union with him, that we stand 
related to. God as a Father. It was in Christ that we were predestinated to 
the adoption; from him we receive both the character and the spirit of adop- 
tion, and he is “ the firstborn among many brethren.” The Son of God became 
a son of man, that the sons and daughters of men might become the sons and 
daughters of God Almighty. 

2nd. The privilege of regeneration; ver. 13, which were born.” Note, All 
the children of God are born again; all that are adopted are regenerated: this 
real change evermore attends that relative one. Wherever God confers the 
dignity of children, he creates the nature and disposition of children: men 
cannot do so when they adopt. Now here we have an account of the original 
of this new birth. First. Negatively: 1. It is not propagated by natural gene- 
ration from our parents; it is ‘not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh,’ nor 
“of corruptible seed,” 1 Pet. i. 23. Man, is called flesh and blood, because 
thence he has his original; but we do not become the children of God, as we 
become the children of our natural parents. Note, Grace doth not runina 
blood, as corruption doth. Man, polluted, “begat a son in his own likeness,” 
Gen. v. 3; but man, sanctified and renewed, doth not beget a son in that like- 
ness. The Jews gloried much in their parentage, and the noble blood that ran 
in their veins; ‘‘we are Abraham’s seed,” and therefore to them “ pertained 
the adoption,” because they were born of that blood; but this New Testament 
adoption is not founded in any such natural relation. 2. It is not produced by 
the natural power of our own will. As it is “not of blood, nor of the will of 
the flesh,” so neither is it of the will of man, that labours under a moral im- 
potency of determining itself to that which is good; so that the principles of 
the Divine life are not of our own planting, it is the grace of God that makes 
us willing to be his. Nor can human laws or writings prevail to sanctify and 
regenerate a soul; if they could, the new birth would be by the will of man. 
But, Secondly. Positively: It is of God. This new birth is owing to the Word 
of God, as the means, | Pet.i. 23, and to the Spirit of God, as the great and sole 
author. True believers are born of God, 1 Jno. iii. 9; and y.1: and this is 
necessary to their adoption; for we cannot expect the love of God if we have 
not something of his likeness, nor claim the privileges of adoption if we be not 
under the power of regeneration. 

1V. “The Word was made flesh,” ver. 14. This expresseth Christ’s incarna- 
tion more closely than those betore. By his Divine presence he always was 
in the world, and by his prophets he came to his own; but now the fulness 
of time was come, he was sent forth after another manner, “‘made of a wo- 
man,” Gal. iv. 4; God manifested in the flesh, according to the faith and hope 
of holy Job, Job xix. 26; “yet in my flesh shall 1 see God.” Observe here, 

Ist. The human nature of Christ with which he was veiled; and that ex- 
pressed two ways: 

First. “The Word was made flesh:” “Forasmuch as the children,’ who 
were to become the sons of God, “were partakers of flesh and blood, he also 
himself likewise took part of the same,” //eb. ii. 14. The Socinians agree that 
Christ is both God and man; but they say he was man, and was made God, as 
Moses, #2. vii. 1; directly contrary to John here, who saith, Ged: v,—* he was 
God,” but, cap& éyévero,—* he was made flesh :” compare ver. 1 with this. This 
speaks not only that he was really and truly man, but that he subjected himself 
to the miseries and calamities of the human nature. He was made flesh, the 
meanest part of man; flesh speaks man weak, and he was crucified through 
weakness, 2 Cor. xiii. 4; flesh speaks man mortal and dying, Ps. |xxviii. 39; 
and Christ was put to death in the flesh, 1 Pet. ili. 18. Nay, flesh speaks man 
tainted with sin, Gen. vi. 3; and Christ, though he was perfectly holy and 
harmless, yet appeared “in the likeness of sinful flesh,’ Rom. viii. 3, “and was 
made sin for us,” 2 Cor. v. 6. When Adam had sinned, God said to him, “ Dust 
thou art,” not only because made out of the dust, but because by sin he was 
sunk into dust: his fall did, coparowv rv Wixnv,—turn him as it were all into 
body, made him earthy: therefore he that was made a curse for us, was made 
flesh, and condemned sin in the flesh, Aom. viii. 3. Wonder at this, that the 
eternal Word should be made flesh, when flesh was come into such an ill name; 
that He who made all things should himself be made flesh, one of the meanest 
things, and submit to that from which he was at the greatest distance. The 
voice that ushered in the Gospel cried, ‘‘All flesh is grass,” Zsa. xl. 1, to make 
the Redeemer’s love the more wonderful, who to redeem and save us was 
made flesh, and withered as grass; but the Word of the Lord, who was made 
flesh, endures for ever; when made flesh, he ceased not to be the Word of 
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Secondly. He “dwelt among us,” here in this lower world. Having taken 
upon him the nature of man, he put himself into the place and condition of 
other men. The Word might have been made flesh, and dwelt among the 
angels; but having taken a body of the same mould with us , in it he came and 
resided in the same world with us. He “dwelt among us,” us worms of the 
earth; us, that he had no need of; us, that he got nothing by3_us, that were 
corrupt, and depraved, and revolted from God. The Lord God came and 
dwelt even among the rebellious, Ps. Ixvili. 18; he that had dwelt among 
angels, those noble and excellent beings, came and dwelt among us, that 
are a generation of vipers; us sinners, which was worse to him than Dayid’s 
dwelling in Mesech and Kedar, or Ezekiel s dwelling among scorpions, or the 
church of Pergamos dwelling where Satan’s seat is. When we look upon the 
upper world, the world of spirits, how mean and contemptible doth this flesh, 
this body appear, which we carry about with us, and this world in which our 
lot is cast; and how hard is it to a contemplative mind to be reconciled to 
them. But that the eternal Word was made flesh, was clothed with a body as 
we are, and dwelt in this world as we do; this has put an honour upon them 
both, and should make us willing to abide in the flesh while God has any work 
for us to do; for Christ dwelt in this lower world, as bad as it is, till he had 
finished what he had to do there, ch. xvii. 4. He “dwelt among us,’ Jews, 
that the Scripture might be fulfilled, “He shall dwell in the tents of Shem,” 
Gen. ix. 27; and see Zec. ii. 10. Though the Jews were unkind to him, yet he 
continued to dwell among them ; though, as some of the ancient writers tell us, 
he was invited to better treatment by Abgarus, king of Edessa, yet he removed 
é her nation. 
na lt among us.” He was. in the world, not asa wayfaring man, that 
tarries but for a night, but he “dwelt among us, made a long residence 3 
the original word is observable, éoxrjvecev ev nui, he dwelt among us, he dwelt 
fas in a tabernacle ;’ which intimates, Ist. That he dwelt here in very mean 
circumstances, as shepherds that dwell in tents. He did not dwell among us 
as in a palace, but as in a tent; for he had not where to lay his head, and was 
always upon the remove. 2nd. That his state here was a military state; 
soldiers dwell in tents; he had long since proclaimed war with the seed of the 
serpent, and now he takes the field in person; sets up his standard, and 
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ite is o prosecute this war. 3rd. That his stay among us was not 
aS ei i! dwelt here as in a tent, not as at home. The patriarchs, 
by dwelling in tabernacles, “confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims 
on earth,” and sought the better country ; and so did Christ, leaving us an 
example ’ Heb. xiii. 13, 14. 4th. That as of old God dwelt in the tabernacle of 
Moses, by the Shechinab between the cherubim, so now he dwells in the human 
nature of Christ; that is now the true Shechinah, the symbol of God’s peculiar 

resence. And we are to ee all our addresses to God through Christ, and 

i ceive Divine oracles. ‘ / 

rend. ‘the beams of his Divine glory, that darted through this veil of flesh: 
“we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the Father, full of 
grace and truth.” The sun is still the fountain of light, though eclipsed or 
clouded; so Christ was still the brightness of his Father’s glory, even then 
when he “dwelt among us,” in this lower world. And how slightly soever the 
Jews thought of him, there were those that saw through the veil. Observe, 

First. Who were the witnesses of this glory. We, his disciples and followers, 
that conversed most freely and familiarly with him; we among whom he dwelt. 
Other men discover their weaknesses to those that are most familiar with them, 
but it was not so with Christ ; those that were most intimate with him saw most 
of his glory. As it was with his doctrine, the disciples knew the mysteries of 
it, while others had it under the veil of parables, so it was with his person, they 
saw the glory of his divinity, while others saw only the veil of his human 
nature. He manifested himself to them, and not unto the world. These 
witnesses were a competent number,—twelve of them,—a whole jury of wit- 
nesses: men of plainness and integrity, and far from any thing of design or 
intrigue. 

Boteadie. What evidence they had of it: We saw it. They had not their 
evidence by report, at second hand, but were themselves eye-witnesses of those 

roofs on which they built their testimony, that he was the Son of the living 

tod. We saw it. The word signifies a fixed, abiding sight, such as gave them 
an opportunity of making their obseryations. This apostle himself explains 
this; what we declare unto you of the Word of life is what we have seen with 
our eyes, and what we have looked upon, 1 Jno. i. 1. 

Thirdly. What the glory was; ‘‘the glory as of the only-begotten of the 
Father.” The glory of the Word made flesh was such a glory as became the 
only begotten Son of God, and could not be the glory of any other. Note, 
Ist. Jesus Christ is the only begotten of the Father; believers are the children 
of God bythe special favour of adoption, and the special grace of regeneration ; 
they are in a sense djocodcror, ‘ of a like nature,’ 2 Pet.i. 4, and haye the image of 
his perfections; but Christ is éuoovccos, ‘ of the same nature,’ and is the express 
image of his person, and the Son of God by an eternal generation. Angels 
are sons of God, but he never said to any of them, “ ‘This day have I begotten 
thee,” Heb. i. 5. 2nd. He was evidently declared to be the only begotten of 
the Father, by that which was seen of his glory when he dwelt among us. 
Though he was in the form of a servant in respect of outward circum- 
stances, yet in respect of graces his form was as that of the fourth in the 
fiery furnace, like the Son of God. His Divine glory appeared in the holi- 
ness and heavenliness of his doctrine; in his miracles, which extorted from 
many this acknowledgment, that he was the Son of God; it appeared in the 
purity, and goodness, and beneficence of his whole conversation. God’s good- 
ness is his glory, and he went. about doing good; he spoke and acted in every 
thing as an incarnate Deity. Perhaps the evangelist has a particular regard 
to the glory of his transfiguration, which he was an eye-witness of: see 
2 Pet. i. 16—18. God’s calling him his beloved Son, in whom he was well 
pleased, spoke him “the only begotten of the Father ;” but the full proof of 
this was at his resurrection. 

Fourthly. What advantage those he dwelt among had from this. He dwelt 
among them “full of grace and truth.” In the old tabernacle, wherein God 
dwelt, was the law ; in this, was grace; in that were types, in this was truth. 
The incarnate Word was every way qualified for his undertaking as Mediator, 
for he was full of grace and truth, the two great things that fallen man stands 
in need of; and this proved him to be the Son of, God, as much as the Divine 
power and majesty that appeared in him. lsé. He has a fulness of grace and 
truth for himself; he had the Spirit without measure. He was full of grace, 
that is, fully acceptable to his Father, and therefore qualified to intercede for 
us; and full of truth, that is, fully apprised of those things he was to reveal, 
and therefore fit to instruct us. He had a fulness of knowledge and a fulness 
of compassion. 2nd. He has a fulness of grace and truth for us. He received 
that he might give ; and God was well pleased in him, that he might be well 
pleased with us in him; and this was the truth of the legal types. 


15 John bare witness of him, and cried, saying, 
This was he of whom I spake, He that cometh after 
me is preferred before me: for he was before me. 
16 And of his fulness have all we received, and grace 
for grace. 17 For the law was given by Moses, bud 
grace and truth came by Jesus Christ. 18 No man 
hath seen God at any time; the only begotten 
Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath 
declared him. | 


In these verses, First. The evangelist begins again to give us John Baptist’s 
testimony concerning Christ, ver. 15. He had said, ver. 7, that he “came for 
a witness ;” now here he tells us that he did accordingly bear witness. Here 
observe, 

1. low he expressed his testimony; he cried, according to the prediction 
that he should be “ the voice of one crying.” The Old Testament prophets cried 
aloud to shew people their sins, this New Testament prophet cried aloud to 
shew people their Saviour. This intimates, Ist. That it was an open, public 
testimony, proclaimed, that all manner of persons might take notice of it, for 
all are concerned in it. False teachers entice secretly, but wisdom publisheth 
her dictates in the chief places of concourse. 2nd. That’ he was free and hearty 
in bearing this testimony. He cried as one that was both well assured of, and 
well affected to, the truth he witnessed of. He that had leaped in his mother’s 
womb for joy of Christ’s approach, when newly conceived, doth now, witha like 
exultation of spirit, welcome his public appearance. 

2, What his testimony was. He appeals to what he had said at the beginning 
of his ministry, when he had directed them to expect one that should come 
after him, whose forerunner he was, and never intended any other but to lead 
them to him, and to prepare his Way. Tis he had given them notice of from 
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the first. Note, It is very comfortable to a minister to have the testimony of 
| his conscience for him, that he set out in his ministry with honest principles 
/and sincere intentions, with a single eye to the glory and honour of Christ. 
Now what he had then said he applies to this Jesus whom he had lately bap- 
tized, and who was so remarkably owned from heaven: “ This was he of whom 
Tspake.” John did not tell them there would shortly appear such a one among » 
them, and then leave them to find him out; but in this he went beyond all the 
Old Testament prophets, that he particularly specified the person—“ this was 
he;” that is the very man I told you of, and to him all I said is to be accom- 
modated. Now what was it he said? 

ist. He had given the preference to this Jesus: “He that comes after me,” 
in the time of his birth and public appearance, that succeeds me in preaching 
and making disciples, yet “is preferred before me,” is a more excellent person 
upon all accounts; as the prince or peer that comes after is preferred before 
the harbinger or gentleman-usher that makes way for him. Note, Jesus Christ, 
who was to be called “ the Son of the Highest,” Lu. i. 31, was preferred before 
John Baptist, who was to be called only “the prophet of the Highest,” 
Lu.i.76. John was a minister of the New Testament, but Christ was the 
Mediator of the New Testament. And observe, Though John was a great 
man, and had a great name and interest, yet he was forward to give the 
preference to Him to whom it belonged. .Note, All the ministers of Christ 
must prefer him and his interest before themselves and all their own interests. 
They will make an ill account that seek their own things, not the things of 
Christ, Phil. ii. 21. He comes after me, and yet is preferred before me. Note, 
God dispenseth his gifts according to his good pleasure, and many times 
crosseth. hands, as Jacob did, preferring the younger before the elder. Paul 
far outstripped those that were in Christ before him. 

2nd. He here gives a good reason for it ; “ for he was before me:” Dp@rés pou hv, 
‘he was my first,’ or, ‘first to me;’ he was my first cause, my original. The 
First is one of God’s names, /sa. xliv. 6. He is before me, is my first. First. 
In respect of seniority; ‘he was before me,’ for he was before Abraham, 
Jno. viii. 58. Nay, he was before all things, Col.i.17. I but of yesterday, he 
from eternity. It was but in those days that John Baptist came, Mag. iii. 1; 
but the goings forth of our Lord Jesus were of old, from everlasting, Mie. v. 2. 
This proves two natures in Christ; Christ, as man, came after John, as to his 
public appearance ; Christ, as God, was before him; and how could he other- 
wise be before him but by an eternal existence? Secondly. In respect of 
supremacy, for he was my Prince; so some princes are called the first, mpwétov: 
It. is He for whose sake and service I am sent; he is my Master, I am his 
minister and messenger. 

Secondly. He presently returns again to speak of Jesus Christ, and cannot 
go on with John Baptist’s testimony till ver. 19. The 16th verse has a manifest 
connexion with ver. 14, where the incarnate Word was said to be “full of grace 
and truth.” Now here he makes this not only the matter of our adoration, but 
of our thankfulness; because from that fulness of his “ we all have received.” 
He received gifts for men, Ps. xviii. 18, that he might give gifts to men, 
Eph. iv. 8. He was filled, that he might fill all in all, 2’ph. 1. 23; might fill our 
treasures, Pr. viii. 21. He has a fountain of fulness overflowing. ‘ We all 
have received;” all we apostles, so some: we have received the favour of 
this apostleship, that is grace; and a fitness for it, that is truth. Or rather, all 
we believers; as many as received him, ver. 17, received from him. Note, All 
true believers receive from Christ’s fulness; the best and greatest saints can- 
not live without him, the meanest and Weakest may live by him. This excludes 
proud boasting, that we have nothing but we have received it; and silenceth 
perplexing fears, that we want nothing but we may receive it. Let us see what 
it is that we have received. 

1. We have received “grace for grace.” Our receivings by Christ are all 
summed up in this one word, grace; we have received xa: xapiv, ‘even grace,’ 
so great a gift, so rich, so invaluable; we have received no less than grace 3 
that is a gift to be spoken of with an emphasis. It is repeated, “grace for 
grace ;” for to every stone in this building, as well as to the topstone, we must 
cry, Grace, grace. Observe, 

Ist. The blessing received: it is grace the good will of God towards 
us, and the good work of God in us. God’3 good will works the good work, 
and then the good work qualifies us for farther tokens of his good will. As 
the cistern receives water from the fulness of the fountain, the branches sap 
from the fulness of the root, and the air light from the fulness of the sun, so 
we receive grace from the fulness of Christ. 

2nd. The manner of its reception; ‘‘ grace for grace,” xapw avi xapitos, The 
phrase is singular, and interpreters put different senses upon it, each of which 
will be of use to illustrate the unsearchable riches of the grace of Christ. 
“ Grace for grace” speaks, 

First. The freeness of this grace; it is grace for grace’ sake; so Grotius. 
We receive grace, not for our sakes, be it known to us, but “ even so, Father, 
because it seemed good in thy sight.” It is a “gift according to grace, 
Rom. xii. 6.. It is grace to us for the sake of grace to Jesus Christ. God was 
well pleased in him, and is therefore well pleased with us in him, Eph. i. 6. 

Secondly. The fulness of this grace. ‘‘ Grace for grace” is abundance of 
grace; ‘grace upon grace, so Camero; one grace heaped upon another; 
as “skin for skin” is skin after skin, even all that a man has, Jobii. 4. It is 
a blessing poured out that there shall not be room to receive it, plenteous 
redemption. One grace a pledge of more grace. “ Joseph, he will add.” It 
is such a fulness as is called the fulness of God which we are filled with. We 
are not straitened in the grace of Christ if we be not straitened in our own 


bosoms. 

Thirdly. The serviceablness of this grace. “ Grace for grace” is grace for 
the promoting and advancing of grace; grace to be exercised by ourselves, 
gracious habits for gracious acts; grace to be ministered to others, gracious 
youchsafements for gracious performances: grace is a talent to be traded with. 
The apostles received grace, Tom. i. 5, Hph. iii. 8, that they might communi- 
cate it, 1 Pet. iv. 10. 

Fourthly. The substitution of New Testament grace in the room and stead 
of Old Testament grace; so Beza. And this sense is confirmed by what fol- 
lows, ver. 17; for the Old Testament had grace in type, the New Testament 
has grace in truth. ‘There was a grace under the Old Testament ; the Gospel 
was preached then, Gal. iii. 8; but that grace is superseded, and we have 
gospel grace instead of it, a “ glory which excelleth,” 2 Cor. iii. 10. Discoveries 
of grace are now more clear, distributions of grace far more plentiful; this is 
grace instead of grace, “ 

Fifthly. Jt speaks the augmentation and continuance of grace. ‘“ Grace for 
grace” is one grace to improve, confirm, and perfect another grace. Wear 
changed into the Divine image, “from glory to glory,” from one degree o 
glorious grace to another, 2 Cor. iii. 18. ‘hose that have true grace have 
that for more grace, Jas. iv. 6; when God gives grace, he saith, Take this in 
part, for he which hath promised will perform. . } 

Sixthly. It speaks the agreeableness and conformity of grace in the saints 
the grace that 1s in Jesus Christ; so Mr. Clerk. “ Grace for grace” is grace in 
us answering to pres in him, as the impression upon the wax answers the se 
line for line. The grace we receive from Christ “ changeth us into the 8: 
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image,” 2 Cor. iii. 18, the image of the Son, Rom. viii. 29, “the image of the 
heavenly,” 1 Cor. xv. 49. , 

2. We have received “ grace and truth,” ver. 17. He had said, ver, 14, that 
Christ was “full of grace and truth;” now here he saith, that by him grace 
and truth come to us. From Christ we receive grace; this is a string he de- 
lights to harp upon, he cannot go off from it. ‘Two things he farther observes 
in this verse concerning this grace: f 

Ist. Its preference above the law of Moses. “ The law was given by Moses,” 
and it was aglorious discovery, both of God’s will concerning man and his good 
will to man; but the Gospel of Christ is a much clearer discovery, both of duty 
and happiness. That which was given by Moses was purely terrifying and 
threatening, and bound with penalties, a law which could not give life, which 
was given with abundance of terror, Heb. xii. 18. But that which is given 
by Jesus Christ is of another nature; it has all the beneficial uses of the law, 
but not the terror, for it is grace; grace teaching, Tit. pi. 11; grace reigning, 
Rom. v.21. It is alaw, but a remedial law. The endearments of love are the 
genius of the Gospel, not the affrightments of law and the curse. 

and. Its connexion with truth; “grace and truth.” In the Gospel we have 
the discovery of the greatest truths to be embraced by the understanding, as 
well as of the richest grace to be embraced by the will and affections. It is 
“a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation ;” that is,it is grace and truth. 
The offers of grace are sincere, and what we may venture our souls upon; 
they are made in earnest, for it is “grace and truth.” It is “ grace and truth” 
with reference to the law that was given by Moses; for itis, Hirst. The per- 
formance of all the Old Testament promises. In the Old Testament we often 
find mercy and truth put together; that is, mercy according to promise: see 
Lu. i. 72; 1 Kin. viii. 56. Secondly. It is the substance of all the Old Testa- 
ment types and shadows. Something of grace there was both in the ordinances 
that were instituted for Israel, and the providences that were concerning 
Israel; but they were only shadows of good things to come, even of that grace 
that is to be brought to us by “the revelation of Jesus Christ.” He is the 
true paschal Lamb, the true scapegoat, the true manna, &c. They had grace in 
the picture, we have grace in the person, that is “grace and truth.” ‘ Grace 
and truth came,” éyéveto, ‘was made ;’ the same word that was used, ver. 3, 
concernine Christ’s making all things. The law was only made known by 
Moses, but the being of this grace and truth, as well as the discovery of it, is 
owing to Jesus Christ; this was made by him, as the world at first was; and 
by him this “grace and truth” do consist. 

3. Another thing we receive from Christ is, a clear revelation of God to us, 
ver. 18. He hath declared God to us, whom no man hath seen at any time. 
This was the grace and truth which came by Christ, the knowledge of God, 
and an acquaintance with him. Observe, 

ist. The insufficiency of all other discoveries; “no man hath seen God at 
any time.” This speaks, First. That the nature of God being spiritual, he is 
invisible to bodily eyes; he is a being “ whom no man hath seen or can see,” 
1 Tim. vi. 16; we have therefore need to live by faith, by which we see Him 
that is invisible, Heb. xi. 27. Secondly. That the revelation which God made 
of himself in the Old ‘'estament was very short and imperfect, in comparison 
with that which he has made by Christ; ‘‘no man hath seen God at any time ;” 
that is, what was seen and known of God before the incarnation of Christ was 
nothing to that which is now seen and known; life and immortality are now 
brought toa much clearer light than they were then. Thirdly. That none of 
the Old Testament prophets were so well qualified to make known the mind and 
will of God to the children of men as our Lord Jesus was, for none of them had 
“seen God at any time.” Moses beheld the similitude of the Lord, Num. xii. 8, 
but was told he could not see his face, Hz. xxxiii. 20. But this recommends 
Christ’s holy religion to us, that it was founded by one that had seen God, and 
knew more of his mind than any one else ever did; for he had seen him, which 
they never did. : 

2nd. The all-sufficiency of the gospel discovery, proved from its Author; 
“the only begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, he has declared 
him.” Observe here, 

First. How fit he was to make this discovery, and every way qualified for it. 
He, and none but he, was “worthy to take the book and open the seals,” 
Rev. y. 9. For, 1st. He is “the only begotten Son;” and who so likely to 
know the Father as the Son? or, in whomvis the Father better known than in 
the Son? Mat. xi. 27. He is of the same nature with the Father; so that he 
who hath seen him hath seen the Father, ch. xiv.9. The servant is not sup- 
posed to know so well what his lord doth as the son, ch. xv. 15. |“ Moses 
was faithful as aservant, but Christ asa Son.” 2nd. He is “in the bosom of 
the Father.” He had lain in his bosom from eternity ; when he was here upon 
earth, yet still, as God, he was in the bosom of the Father, and thither he 
returned when he ascended. “In the bosom of the Father;” that is, First. In 
the bosom of his special love, dear to him, in whom he was well pleased, always 
his delight. All God’s saints are in his hand, but his Son was in his bosom; 
one in nature and essence, and therefore in the highest degree one in love. 
Secondly. In the bosom of his secret counsels. As there was a mutual com- 

lacency, so there was a mutual consciousness between the Father and Son, 

at. xi. 27; none so fit as he to make known God, for none knew his mind 
so as he did. Our most secret counsels we are said to hide ‘in our bosom,’ 
—in pelto ; Christ was privy to the bosom counsels of the Father. The pro- 
see sat down at his feet as scholars, Christ lay in his bosom as a friend: see 

ip yy 8 

Beendiy. How free he was in making this discovery; “he hath declared ;” 
“him ” is not in the original. He has declared that of God which no man had 
at any time seen or known; not only that which was hid of God, but that which 
was hid in God, ph. iii. 9; e&nyncaro: it signifies a plain, clear, and full dis- 
covery ; not by general and doubtful hints, but by particular explications, He 
that runs may now read the will of God, and the way of salvation, This is the 
grace, this the truth, that came by Jesus Christ. 


19 And this is the record of John, when the Jews 
sent priests and Levites from Jerusalem to ask him, 
Who art thou? 20 And he confessed, and denied 
not; but confessed, I aim not the Christ. 21 And 
they asked him, What then? Art thou Elias? And 
he saith, Lam not. Art thou that prophet? And 
he answered, No. 22 Then said they unto him, 
Who art thou? that we may give an answer to them 
that sent us. What sayest thou of thyself? 23 He 
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said, I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Make straight the way of the Lord, as said the pro- 
phet Hsaias. 24 And they which were sent were of 
the Pharisees. 25 And they asked him, and said 
unto him, Why baptizest thou then, if thou be not 


‘that Christ, nor Elias, neither that prophet? 26 


John answered them, saying, I baptize with water : 
but there standeth one among you, whom ye know 


not; 27 He it is, who coming after me is preferred 
before me, whose shoe’s latchet I am not worthy to 
unloose. 28 These things were done in Beth-abara 
beyond Jordan, where John was baptizing. 


We have here the testimony of John, which he delivered to the messengers 
which were sent from Jerusalem to examine him. Observe here, 

First. Who they were that sent to him, and who they were that were sent. 

1. JR hey that sent to him were the Jews at Jerusalem; the great Sanhedrim 
or high commission court, which sat at Jerusalem, and was the representative of 
the Jewish church, who took cognizance of all matters relating to religion. One 


| would think they that were the fountains of learning, and the guides of the 


church, should have by books understood the times so well as to know that 
the Messiah was at hand, and therefore should presently have known him 
that was his forerunner, and readily embraced him; but instead of that, they 
sent messengers to cross questions with him. Secular learning, honour, and 
power seldom dispose men’s minds to the reception of Divine light. 

2. They that were sent were, Ist. Priests and Levites, probably members 
of the council, men of learning, gravity, and authority. John Baptist was 
himself a priest of the seed of Aaron, and therefore it was not fit he should be 
examined by any but priests. It was prophesied concerning John’s ministry, 
that it should purify the sons of Levi, Mal. iii. 3; and therefore they were 
jealous of him and his reformation. 2nd. They were of the Pharisees; proud 
self-justiciaries, that thought they needed no repentance; and therefore could 
not bear one that made it his business to preach repentance. 

Secondly. On what errand they were sent. It was to inquire concerning 
John and his baptism. They did not send for John up to them, probably 
because they feared the people; lest the people, where John was, should be 
provoked to rise; or, lest the people, where they were, should be brought 
acquainted with him; they thought it was good keeping him at a distance. 
They inquire concerning him, 1. To satisfy their curiosity; as the Athenians 
inquired concerning Paul’s doctrine for the novelty of it, Acts xvii. 19, 20. Such 
a proud conceit they had of themselves, that the doctrine of repentance was to 
them strange doctrine. 2. It was to shew their authority; they thought they 
looked great, when they called him to account whom all men counted as a 
prophet, and arraigned him at their bar. 3. Itwas with a design to suppress 
him, and silence him, if they could find any colour of it, for they were jealous 
of his growing interest; and his ministry agreed neither with the Mosaic dis- 
pensation, which they had been long under, nor with the notions they had 
formed of the Messiah’s kingdom. % 

_ Thirdly. What was the answer he gave them; and his account, both concern- 
ing himself and concerning his baptism, in both which he witnessed to Christ. 

JI. Concerning himself, and what he professed himself to be. They asked 
him, =v ris e, ‘Thou, who art thou?’ John’s appearing in the world was 
surprising ; he “was in the wilderness till the day of his shewing unto Israel.” 
His spirit, his converse, his doctrine had something in them which commanded 
and gained respect; but he did not, as seducers do, give out himself to be some 
great one. He was more industrious to do good than to appear great; and 
therefore waived saying any thing of himself till he was legally interrogated. 
Those speak best for Christ that say least of themselves; whose own works 
praise them, not their own lips. He answers their interrogatory, 

Ist. Negatively. He was not that great one whom some took him to be. 
God's faithful witnesses stand more upon their guard against undue respects, 
than against unjust contempts. Paul writes as warmly against those that 
overvalued him, and said, “I am of Paul,” as against those that undervalued 
him, and said his bodily presence was weak; and rent his clothes when he was 
called a god. 

First. John disowns himself to be the Christ; ver. 20, he said, ‘I am not the 
Christ,” who was now expected and waited for. Note. The ministers of Christ 
must remember that they are not Christ; and therefore must not usurp his 
powers and prerogatives, nor assume the praises due to him only. They are not 
Christ, and therefore must not lord it over God’s heritage, nor pretend to a 
dominion over the faith of Christians. They cannot create grace and peace ; 
they cannot enlighten, convert, quicken, comfort, for they are not Christ. 
Observe how emphatically this is here expressed concerning John;“‘he con- 
fessed, and denied not, but confessed;” it notes his vehemence and constaney, 
in making this protestation. Note, Temptations to pride, and assuming that 
honour to ourselves which doth not belong to us, ought to be resisted with a 
great deal of vigour and earnestness. When John was taken to be the Messiah, 
he did not connive at it with a Sz populus vult decipi, decipiatur,— If the people 
will be deceived, let them; but openly and solemnly, without any ambiguities, 
confessed, “Lam not the Christ ;” “Or od« eu éya 6 Xpards> “ Tam not the Christ, 
not [;” another is at hand whois he, but Lam not. His disowning himself to he 
the Christ, is called his confessing, and not denying, Christ. Note, Those that 
humble and abase themselves, thereby confess Christ, and give honour to him; 
but those that will not deny themselves, do in effeet deny Christ. 

Secondly. He disowns himself to be Elias, ver. 21. The Jews expected the 
person of Elias to return from heaven, and to live among them, and promised 
themselves great matters from it; and hearing of John’s character, doctrine, 
and baptism, and observing that he appeared as one dropped from heaven, in 
the same part of the country from which Elijah was carried to heaven, it is no 


| wonder that they were ready to take him for this Elijah; but he disowned 


this honour too. Iie was indeed prophesied of, under the name of Elijah, 
Mal. iv.5; and he came in the spirit and power of Elias, Zw. i. 17; and was 
the Elias that was to come, Mat. xi. 14; but he was not the person of Elias ; 
not that Elias that went to heaven in the fiery chariot, as he was that met, 
Christ in his transfiguration. He was the Elias that God had promised, not 
the Elias they foolishly dreamed of. Elias did come, and they knew him not, 
Mat. xvii. 12; nor did he make himself know to them as the Elias, beeausa 
they had promised themselves such an Elias as God never promised them. 
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Thirdly. He disowns himself to be that prophet, or the prophet. 1st. He 
was not that prophet which Moses said the Lord would raise up to them of 
their brethren, like unto him. If they meant that, they needed not ask that 
question, for that prophet was no other than the Messiah, and he had said 
already, “I am not the Christ.” 2nd. He was not such a prophet as they 
expected and wished for; who, like Samuel and Elijah, and some other of the 

rophets, would interpose in public affairs, and rescue them from under the 

Yoman yoke. 37rd. He was not one of the old prophets raised from the dead, 

as they expected one to come before Elias, as Elias before the Messiah. 4th. 
Though John was a prophet, yea, more than_a prophet, yet he had his reve- 
lation not by dreams and visions, as the Old Testament prophets had theirs ; 
his commission and work was of another nature, and belonged to another dis- 
pensation. If John had said that he was Elias, and was a prophet, he might 
have made his words good; but ministers must upon all occasions express 
themselves with the utmost caution, both that they do not confirm people 
in any mistakes, and particularly that they give not occasion to any to think 
of them above what is meet. 

2nd. Affirmatively. The committee that was sent to examine him pressed 
for a positive answer, ver. 22; urging the authority of them that sent them, 
which they expected he should pay a deference to. ‘Tell us, “ what art thou ?” 
Not that we may believe thee, and be baptized by thee, but that we may give 
an answer to them that sent us, and it may not be said that we were sent on 
a fool’s errand.’ John was looked upon as a man of sincerity, and therefore 
they believed he would not give an evasive, ambiguous answer, but would be 
fair and aboveboard, and give a plain answer to a plain question ; “ What sayest 
thou of thyself?” and he did so, “I am the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness.” Observe, 


! 
First. Ue gives his answer in the words of Scripture, to shew that the 


Scripture was fulfilled in him; and that his office was supported by a Divine 
authority. What the Scripture saith of the office of the ministry should be 
often thought of by those of that high calling, who must look upon themselves 
as that, and that only, which the Word of God makes them. : 

Secondly. He gives in his answer in_ very humble, modest, self-denying 
expressions; he chooseth to apply that Scripture to himself, which spoke not 
his dignity, but his duty and dependence, which speaks him little; “T am the 
voice,” as if he were, vo, et preterea nihil,— a voice, and nothing more.’ 

Thirdly. He gives such an account of himself as might be profitable to them 
and might excite and awaken them to hearken to him, for he was “ the voice ;’ 
see Isa. xl. 3; a voice to alarm, an articulate voice, to instruct. Ministers are 
but the voice, the vehicle, by which God is pleased to communicate his mind; 
what are Paul and Apollos, but messengers? Observe, Ist. He was a human 
voice; the people were prepared to receive the law by the voice of thunders, 
and a trumpet exceeding loud, such as made them tremble; but they were 
prepared for the Gospel by the voice of a_man like ourselves; a still small 
voice, such as that in which God came to Elijah, 1 Kin, xix. 12. 2nd. He was 
‘the voice of one crying ;” which notes, First. His earnestness and importunity 
in calling people to repentance; he cried sloud, and did not spare. Ministers 
must preach as those that are in earnest, and are themselves affected with 
those things which they desire to affect others with. Those words are not 
likely to thaw the hearers’ hearts that freeze between the speaker’s lips. 
Secondly, His open publication of the doctrine he preached; he was the voice 
of one crying, that all manner of persons might hear and take notice: “ Doth 
not wisdom ery 2?” Pv. vili.3. 3rd. It was in the wilderness that this voice was 
erying ; in a place of silence and solitude, out of the noise of the world, and 
the hurry of its business; the more retired we are from the tumult of secular 
affairs, the better prepared we are to hear from God. 4th. That which he 
cried was, “ Make straight the way of the Lord;” that is, First. He came 
to rectify the mistakes of people concerning the ways of God. It is certain 
they are right ways; but the scribes and Pharisees, with their corrupt glosses 
upon the law, had made them crooked. Now John Baptist ealls people to return 
to the original rule. Secondly. He came to prepare and dispose people for the 
reception and entertainment of Christ and his Gospel. It is an allusion to the 
harbingers of a prince, or great man, that ery, Make room. Note, When God 
is coming towards us, we must prepare to meet him; and let the Word of the 
Lord have a free course: see Ps. xxiv. 7. 

Il. Here is his testimony concerning his baptism. 

Ist. The inquiry which the committee made about it ; ver. 25, “* Why baptizest 
thou, then, if thou be not the Christ, nor Elias, nor that prophet ?” i 

First. They readily apprehended baptism to be fitly and properly used as a 
sacred rite or ceremony ; for the Jewish church had used it, with circumcision, 
in the admission of proselytes, to signify the cleansing of them from the pollu- 
tions of their former state. That sign was made use of in the Christian church, 
that it might be the more passable. Christ did not affect novelty, nor should his 
ministers. 

Secondly. They expected it would be used in the days of the Messiah, be- 
cause it was promised that then there should be a fountain opened, Zee. xiii. 1, 
and clean water sprinkled, #ze. xxxvi. 25. It is taken for granted that Christ 
and Elias, and that prophet, would baptize, for they come to purify a polluted 
world. Divine justice drowned the old world in its filth, but Divine grace has 
provided for the cleansing of this new world from its filth. 

Thirdly. They would therefore know by what authority John baptized. His 
denying himself to be Elias, or that prophet, subjected him to this farther ques- 
tion, ** Why baptizest thou?” Note, It is no new thing fora man’s modesty to be 
turned against him, and improved to his prejudice; but it is better men should 
take advantage of our low thoughts of ourselves, to trample upon us, than the 
devil take advantage of our high thoughts of ourselves, to tempt us to pride, 
and draw us into his condemnation. 

2nd. The account he gave of it, ver. 26, 27. 

First. He owned himself to be only the minister of the outward sign; “I 
baptize with water,” and that is all; [am no more, and do no more than what 
you see; [have no other title but Johnthe Baptist. 1 cannot confer the spiritual 
grace signified by it. Paul-was in care that none should think of him above 
what they saw him to be, 2 Cor. xii.6; so was John Baptist. Ministers must not 
set up for masters. 

Secondly. He directed them to one that was greater than himself, and would 
do that for them, if they pleased, which he could not do. “I baptize with 
water,” and that is the utmost of my commission; I have nothing to do, but by 
this to lead you to one that comes after me, and consign you to him. Note, 
The great business of Christ’s ministers is to direct all people to him; “we 
preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord.” John gave the same account 
to this committee that he had given to the people; ver. 15, “ This was he of 
whom I spake.” John .was constant and uniform in his testimony, not as a 
reed shaken with the wind. The Sanhedrim were jealous of his interest in the 
people; but he is not afraid to tell them that there is one at the door that will 
go beyond him. . 

ist. He tells them of Christ’s presence among them, now at this time; “there 
standeth one among you,” at this time, “whom you know not.” Christ stood 
among the common people, and was as one of them. Note, First. There is 
much true worth lies hid in this Toes obscurity is often the lot of real 
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excellency. Saints are God’s hidden ones, therefore the world knows them 
not. Secondly. God himself is often nearer us than we are aware of; “ ‘The 
Lord is in this place, and I knew it not.” They were gazing in expectation of 
the Messiah, “ Lo he is here, or he is there,’ when the kingdom of God was 
abroad, and already among them, Zu. xvii. 21. — 

and. He tells them of his preference above himself ; he comes after me, and 
yet is preferred before me. This he had said before; he adds here, “ whose 
shoe latchet 1 am not worthy to unloose,” I am not fit to be named the same day 
with him: it is an honour too great for me to pretend to be in the meanest office 
about him; alluded to, 1 Sam. xxv. 41. Those to whom Christ is precious, reckon 
his service, even the most despised instances of it, an honour to them: see 
Ps. \xxxiv. 10. If so great a man as John accounted himself unworthy of the 
honour of being near Christ, how unworthy then should we account ourselves! 
Now one would think these chief priests and Pharisees, upon this intimation 
given concerning the approach of the Messiah, should presently have asked 
who and where this excellent person was; and who more likely to tell them 
than he who had given them this general notice ? No, they did not think that 
was any part of their business or concern; they came to molest John, not to 
receive any instructions from him; so that their ignorance was wilful; they 
might have known Christ, and would not. 

Lastly. Notice is taken of the place where all this was done; ver. 28, “in 
Bethabara, beyond Jordan.” Bethabara signifies the house of passage; some 
think it was the very place where Israel passed over Jordan into the land of 
promise, under the conduct of Joshua; there was opened the way into the 
gospel state by Jesus Christ. It wasa great distance from Jerusalem, beyond 
Jordan; probably because what he did there would be least offensive to the 
government. Amosmust go prophesy in the country, not near the court; but 
it was sad that Jerusalem should put so far from her the things that belonged to 
her peace. He made this confession in the same place where he was baptizing, 
that all those who attended his baptism might be witnesses of it, and none 
might say they knew not what to make of him. ‘ 


29 The next day John seeth Jesus coming unto 
him, and saith, Behold the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the world. 30 This is he of 
whom I said, After me cometh a man which is pre- 
ferred before me: for he was before me. 381 And I 
knew him not: but that he should be made manifest 
to Israel, therefore am I come baptizing with water. 
32 And John bare record, saying, I saw the Spirit 
descending from heaven like a dove, and it abode 
upon him. 383 And I knew him not: but he that 
sent me to baptize with water, the same said unto 
me, Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending, 
and remaining on him, the same is he which baptizeth 
with the Holy Ghost. 34 And I saw, and bare 
record that this is the Son of God. 35 Again the 
next day after John stood, and two of his disciples ; 


86 And looking upon Jesus as he walked, he saith, 
Behold the Lamb of God! 


We have in these verses an account of John’s testimony concerning Jesus 
Christ, which he witnessed to his own disciples that followed him. As soon 
as ever Christ was baptized, he was immediately hurried into the wilderness to 
be tempted ; there he was forty days; during his absence, John had continued 
to bear testimony to him, and to tell the people of him; but now at last he sees 
Jesus coming to him, returning from the wilderness of temptation. As soon 
as that conflict was over, Christ presently returned to John, who was preach- 
ing and baptizing. Now Christ was tempted, for example and encourage- 
ment to us; and this teacheth us, 1. That the hardships of a tempted state 
should engage us to keep close to ordinances, to go into the sanetuary of God, 
Ps. \xxiii. 17. Our combats with Satan should oblige us to keep close to the 
communion of saints: two is better than one. 2. That the honours of a victo- 
rious state must not set us above ordinances; Christ had triumphed over 
Satan, and been attended by angels; and yet, after all, he returns to the place 
where John was preaching and baptizing. As long as we are on this side 
heayen, whatever extraordinary Visits of Divine grace we may have here at an 
time, we must still keep close to the ordinary means of grace and comfort, an 
walk with God in them. : 

_ Now here are two testimonies borne by John to Christ, but those two agree 
in one. 

First. Here is his testimony to Christ on the first day that he saw him coming 
from the wilderness; and here four things are witnessed by him concerning 
Christ, when he had him before his eyes. é 

I. That he is “the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world,” 
ver. 29, Let us learn here, : : 

Ist. That Jesus Christ is ‘the Lamb of God,” which speaks him the great 
sacrifice by whom atonement is made for sin, and man reconciled to God. Of 
all the legal sacrifices, he chooseth to allude to the lambs that were offered, not 
only because a lamb is an emblem of meekness, and Christ must be “led as a 
lamb to the slaughter,” Jsa. lili. 7; but with a special reference, Jrst. To the 
daily sacrifice which was offered every morning and evening continually, and 
that was always alamb, Hz. xxix. 38; which was a type of Christ, as the ever- 
lasting propitiation, whose blood continually speaks. Secondly. To the paschal 
lamb, the blood of which being sprinkled upon the doorposts, secured the 
Israelites from the stroke of the destroying angel. Christ is our passover, 
1 Cor.y. 7. We is the lamb of God; he is appointed by him, Rom. iii. 25; he 
was devoted to him, eh. xvii. 19; and he was accepted with him; in him he was 
well pleased. The lot which fell on the goat that was to be offered for a sin 
offering, is called the Lord’s lot, Zev. xvii. 8,9. So Christ, who was to make 
atonement for sin, is ealled the Lamb of God. ’ 

2nd. That Jesus Christ, as the Lamb of God, takes away the sin of the 
world. ‘This was his undertaking, he appeared to “ put away sin by the sacri- 
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fice of himself,” Heb. ix. 26; John Baptist had called people to repent of their | 
sins, in order to the remission of them. Now here he shews how and by whom 
that remission was to be expected; what ground of hope have we that our 
sins shall be pardoned upon our repentance, though our repentance makes no 
ea ee ra for them? ‘This ground of hope we have, Jesus Christ is the Lamb 
of God. 

First. He takes away sin. He being Mediator between God and man takes 
away that which is above any thing offensive to the holiness of God, and destruc- 
tive to the happiness of man. He came, Ist. To take away the guilt of sin 
by the merit of his death, to vacate the judgment, and reverse the attainder 
which mankind lay under, by an act of indemnity, which all penitent, obedient 
believers may claim the benefit of. 2nd. ‘To take away the power of sin by 
the Spirit of his grace, so that it shall not have dominion, Rom. vi. 14. Christ, 
as the Lamb of God, washeth us from our sins in his own blood, that is, he both 
justifies and sanctifies us; he taketh away sin; he is 6 atpay, he is ‘ taking away’ 
the sin of the world, which speaks it not a single, but a continued act; it is his 
constant work and office to take away sin, which is such a work of time that it 
will never be completed till time shall be no more. He is always taking away 
sin by the continual intercession of his bloodin heaven, and the continual influ- 
ence of his grace on earth. 

Secondly. He takes away the sin of the world; purchased pardon for all 
those that repent and believe the Gospel, of what country, nation, or language 
soever they be. The legal sacrifices had reference only to the sins of Israel, to 
make atonement for them; but the Lamb of God was offered to be a propi- 
tiation “for the sin of the whole world;” see 1 Jno. ii. 1,2. ‘Chis is encouraging 
to our faith; if Christ takes away the sin of the world, then why not my sin? 
Christ levelled his force at the main body of sin’s army; struck at the root, 
and aimed at the overthrow of that wickedness which the whole world lay in. 
God was in him reconciling the world to himself. 

Thirdly. He doth this by taking it upon himself. He is the Lamb of God that 
‘bears the sin of the world, so the margin reads it. He bore sin for us, and so 
bears it from us; he bore the sin of many, as the scape goat had the sins of 
Israel put upon his head, Lev. xvi. 21. God would have taken away the sin, 
by taking away the sinner, as he took away the sin of the old world; but he 
has found out a way of abolishing the sin, and yet sparing the sinner, by making 
his Son sin for us. 

3rd. That it is our duty with an eye of faith to behold the Lamb of God thus 
taking away thesinof the world. See him taking away sin, and let that increase 
our hatred of sin, and resolutions against it; let not us hold that fast which the 
Lamb of God came to take away; for Christ will either take our sins away, or 
take us away. Let it increase our love to Christ, ‘who loved us, and washed 
us from our sins in his own blood,” Rev. i. 5. Whatever God is pleased to take 
away from us, if withal he take away our sins, we have reason to be thankful, 
and no reason to complain. oie 

II. That this was he of whom he had spoken before, ver. 30, 31: “This is 
he’’—this person whom IL now point at; you see where he stands—* this is he 
of whom I said, After me cometh aman.” Observe, 

Ist. Lhis honour John had above all the prophets, that whereas they spoke 
of him as one that should come, he saw him already come: “This is he;” he 
sees him now, he sees him nigh, Num. xxiv. 17. Such a difference there is 
between present faith and future vision. Now we love one whom we have not 
seen, then we shall see Him whom our souls love; shall see him and say, ‘This 
is he of whom I said, My Christ, and my all; my beloved, and my friend. 

2nd. John calls Christ a man; “after me comesaman,” dvijp, ‘a strong man ; 
like the man, the branch, or the man of God’s right hand. aig 

3rd. He refers himself to what he had said of him before, “ This is he of 
whom I said.” Note, Those who have said the most honourable things of 
Christ will never see cause to unsay them; but the more they know him, the 
more they are confirmed in their esteem of him. John still thinks as meanly of 
himself, and as highly of Christ, as ever. Though Christ appeared not in any 
external pomp or grandeur, yet John is not ashamed to own, This is he Imeant, 
that is preferred before me. And it was necessary that John should thus shew 
them the person, otherwise they could not have believed that one who made 
so mean a figure should be he of whom John had spoken such great things. 

4th. He protests against any confederacy or combination with this Jesus; 
“And I knew him not.” ‘Though there was some relation between them 
Elizabeth was cousin to the Virgin Mary, yet there was no acquaintance at all 
between them; John had no personal knowledge of Jesus till he saw him come 
to his baptism. Their manner of life had been different; John had spent his 
time in the wilderness, in solitude, Jesus at Nazareth, in conversation. There 
was no correspondence, no interviews between them, that the matter might 
appear to be wholly carried on by the direction and disposal of Heaven, and not 
by any design or concert of the persons themselves. And as he hereby disowns 
a collusion, so also all partiality and sinister regard in it; he could not be 
supposed to favour him as a friend, for there was no friendship or familiarity 
between them. Nay, as he could not be biassed to speak honourably of him, 
because he was a stranger to him; so, really being such a stranger to him, he 
was not able to say any thing of him but what he received from above, to 
which he appeals, ch. iii. 27. Note, They who are taught, believe and confess 
One whom they have not seen; and blessed are they who yet have believed. 

5th. That the great intention of John’s ministry and baptism was to intro- 
duce Jesus Christ; “that he should be made manifest to Israel, therefore am 
I come baptizing with water.” Observe, First. Though John did not, know 
Jesus by face, yet he knew that he should be made manifest. Note, We may 
know the certaint ] | 
intention of. We know that the happiness of heaven shall be made manifest to 
Israel, but cannot describe it. Secondly. The general assurance John had that 
Christ should be made manifest, served to carry him with diligence and reso- 
lution through his work, though he was kept in the dark concerning particulars ; 
“therefore am I come.” Our assurance of the reality of things, though they 
are unseen, is enough to quicken us to our duty. Thirdly. God reveals himself | 
to his people by degrees. At first John knew no more concerning Christ but 
that he should be made manifest : in confidence of that he came baptizing, and 
now he is favoured with a sight of him. They that, upon God’s word, believe 
what they do not see, shall shortly see what they now believe. Fourthly. 'The 
ministry of the word and sacraments is designed for no other end but to lead 
people to Christ, and to make him more and more manifest. Fifthly. Baptism 
with water made way for the manifesting of Christ, as it supposed our cor- 
ruption and filthiness, and signified our cleansing by him who is the Fountain) 


OTT That this was he upon whom the Spirit descended from heaven like a dove. 
For the confirming of his testimony concerning Christ, he here voucheth the 
extraordinary appearance at his baptism, in whieh God himself bore witness to | 
him. ‘This was a considerable proof of Christ’s mission. Now to assure us of 
the truth of it, we are here told, ver. 32, 33, : . 

Ist. That John Baptist saw it; he bare record; did not relate it as a story, | 
but solemnly attested it, with all the seriousness and solemnity of witness- 
bearing. He made affidavit of it; “I saw the Spirit descending from heaven ;” 
John could not see the Spirit, but he saw the dove, which was a sign and | 
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of that which yet we do not fully know the nature and |j 
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representation of the Spirit, The Spirit came now upon Christ, both to make 
him fit for his work, and to make him known to the world. Christ was notified 
not by the descent of a crown upon him, or by a transfiguration, but by the 
descent of the Spirit, as a dove, upon him, to qualify him for his undertaking. 
Thus the first testimony given to the apostles was by the descent of the Spirit 
upon them. God's children are made manifest by their graces; their glories 
are reserved for their future state. Observe, First. The Spirit descended 
from heaven; “for every good and perfect gift is from above.” Secondly. He 
descended like a dove, an emblem of meekness, and mildness, and gentleness, 
which makes him fit to teach. The dove brought the olive branch of peace, 
Gen. viii. il. Thirdly. The Spirit that descended upon Christ “abode upon 
him, as was foretold, Zsa. xi. 2. The Spirit did not move him at times, as 
Samson, Jud. xiii. 25, but at all times. The Spirit was given to him without 
measure ; it was his prerogative to have the Spirit always upon him ; so that he 
could at no time be found either unqualified for his work, or unfurnished for 
the supply of those that seek to him for his grace. 

2nd. ‘That he was bidden to expect it, which yery much corroborates the 
proof. It was not John’s bare conjecture, that surely he on whom he saw the 
Spirit descending was the Son of God; but it was an instituted sign given 
him before, by which he might know it for certain; ver. 33, “I knew him not.” 
This he insists much upon, that he knew no more of him than other people did, 
otherwise than by revelation; “but he that sent me to baptize” gave me this 
sign, ‘““ Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending, the same is he.” 

‘irst. See here what sure grounds John went upon in his ministry and 
baptism, that he might proceed with all imaginable satisfaction. Ist. He did 
not run without sending; God sent him to baptize; he had a warrant from 
heaven for what he did. When a minister’s call is clear, his comfort is sure 
though his success is not always so. 2nd. He did not run without speeding ; 
for when he was sent to baptize with water, he was directed to one that should 
baptize with the Holy Ghost; under that notion John Baptist was taught to 
expect Christ, as one who would give that repentance and faith which he 
called people to, and would carry on and complete that blessed structure 
which he was now laying the foundation of. Note, It is a great comfort to 
Christ’s ministers, in their administration of the outward signs, that he whose 
ministers they are, can confer the grace signified thereby, and so put life, and 
soul, and power into their ministrations; can speak to the heart what they 
speak to the ear, and breathe upon the dry bones on which they prophesy. 

Secondly. See what sure grounds he went upon in his designation of the 
person of the Messiah. God had before given him a sign, as he did to Samuel 
concerning Saul, On whom thou shalt see the Spirit descend, “that same is he.” 
This not only prevented any mistakes, but gave him boldness in his testimony ; 
when he had such assurance as this given him, he could speak with assurance. 
When John was told this before, his expectations could not but be very much 
raised; and when the event exactly answered the prediction, his faith could 
not but be much confirmed. And these things are written that we may believe. 

TV. That he is the Son of God. This is the conclusion of John’s testimony, that 
in which all the particulars centre, as the quod erat demonstrandum,— the fact 
to be demonstrated ;’ ver. 34, “I saw and bare record, that this is the Son of 
God.” ist. ‘The truth asserted is, “that this is the Son of God.” The voice 
from heaven proclaimed him, and John subscribed to it; not only that he 
should baptize with the Holy Ghost, by a Divine authority, but that he has 
a Divine nature. ‘This was the peculiar Christian creed, that Jesus is the Son 
of God, Mat. xvi. 16, and here is the first framing of it. 2nd. John’s testimony 
to it, “ I saw and bare record.” Not only I now bear record of it, but I did so 
as soon as I had seen it. Observe, First. What he saw he was forward to 
bear record of, as they, Acts iv. 20, “ We cannot but speak the things which we 
have seen.” Secondly. What he bare record of, was what he saw. Christ’s 
witnesses were eye-witnesses, and therefore the more to be credited; they did 
not speak by hearsay and report, 2 Pet. i. 16. 

Secondly. Here is John’s testimony to Christ the next day after, ver. 35, 36; 
where observe, 

1. He took every opportunity that offered itself to lead people to Christ. 
“ John stood looking upon Jesus as he walked.” It should seem John was now 
retired from the multitude, and was in close conversation with two of his dis- 
ciples. Note, Ministers should not only in their publie preaching, but in their 
private converse, witness to Christ, and serve his interests. He saw Jesus 
walking at some distance, yet did not go to him himself, because he would shun 
every thing that might give the least colour to suspect a combination. He was 
“looking upon Jesus,” éufréWvas, he looked stedfastly, and fixed his eyes upon 
him. Those that would lead others to Christ must be diligent and frequent in 
the contemplation of him themselves, John had seen Christ before, but now 
looked upon him, 1 Jno. i. 1. 

2. He repeated the same testimony which he had given to Christ the day 
before, though he could have delivered some other great truth concerning him; 
but thus he would shew that he was uniform and constant in his testimony, 
and consistent with himself. His doctrine was the same in private that it was 
in public, as Paul’s was, Acts xx. 20, 21. It is good to have that repeated 
which we have heard, Phil. iii. 1. Vhe doctrine of Christ’s sacrifice, for the 
taking away of the sin of the world, ought especially to be insisted upon by all 
good ministers. Christ the Lamb of God, “ Christ, and him crucified.” 

3. He intended this especially for his two disciples that stood with him; he 
was willing to turn them over to Christ; for to this end he bore witness to 
Christ in their hearing, that they might leave all to follow him, even that they 
might leave him. He did not reckon that he lost those disciples that went over 
from him to Christ, any more than the schoolmaster reckons that scholar lost 
whom he sends to the university. John gathered disciples, not for himself, 
but for Christ, to prepare them for the Lord, Lu.i.17. So far was he from 
being jealous of Christ’s growing interest, that there was nothing he was more 
desirous of. Humble, generous souls will give others their due praise, without, 
fear of diminishing themselves by it. What we have of reputation, as well as of 
other things, will not be the less for our giving every body their own. 


37 And the two disciples heard him speak, and 
they followed Jesus. 38 Then Jesus turned, and 
saw them following, and saith unto them, What seek 
ye? They said unto him, Rabbi, (which is to say, 
being interpreted, Master,) where dwellest thou? 
39 He saith unto them, Come and see. ‘They came 
and saw where he dwelt, and abode with him that 
day: for it was about the tenth hour. 40 One of 
the two which heard John speak, and followed him, 
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was Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother. 41 He first 
findeth his own brother Simon, and saith unto him, 
We have found the Messias, which is, being inter- 
preted, the Christ. 42 And he brought him to 
Jesus. And when Jesus beheld him, he said, Thou 
art Simon the son of Jona: thou shalt be called 
Cephas, which is by interpretation, A. stone. 


We have here the turning over of two disciples from John to Jesus, and 


one of them fetching in a third, and these are the first fruits of Christ’s dis- 
ciples; see how small she ene was in its beginnings, and what the dawn- 
ing of the day of its great things was. , 

an ee a iieeue ane anaiher with him, were the two that John Baptist had 
directed to Christ, ver. 37; who the other was we are not told; some think it 
was Thomas, comparing ch. xxi. 2; others, that it was John himself, the pen- 
man of this Gospel, who useth industriously to conceal his name, ch. xiil. 23; 
7 Here is their readiness to go over to Christ; they heard John speak of 
Christ as the Lamb of God, “and they followed Jesus.” Probably they had 
heard John say the same thing the day before, and then it had not the effect 
upon them which now it had. See the benefit of repetition, and of private. 
personal converse. ‘They heard him speak of Christ as “the Lamb of Goc 
that takes away the sin of the world,” and that made them follow him. Hote 
The strongest and most prevailing argument with a sensible, awakened sou 
to follow Christ is, that it is he and he only that takes away sin. | ; 

2. The kind notice Christ took of them, ver. 38; they came behind him ; but 
though he had his back towards them, he was soon aware of them, and “turned 
and saw them following.” Note, Christ takes early cognizance of the first 
motions of a soul towards him, and the first step taken in the way to heaven: 
see Isa. Ixiv. 5; Lu. xv. 20. He did not stay till they begged leave to speak 
with him, but spoke first. What communion there is between a_soul and 
Christ, it is he that begins the discourse. He saith unto them, ** What seek 
ye?” This was not a reprimand for their boldness in intruding into his 
company; he that came to seek us, never checked any for seeking him; but, 
on the contrary, it is a kind invitation of them into his Se ee 
he saw bashful and modest. Come, what have you to say to me? What is 
your petition? What is your request ? Note, They whose business it is to 
instruct people in the affairs of their souls, should be humble, and mild, and 
easy of access, and should encourage those that apply tothem. The question 
Christ put to them is, what we should all put to piss ate een te cet to 
follow Christ, and take upon us the profession of his holy religion, “ What seek 
What do we design and desire? Those that follow Christ, and yet seek 
lves, or the praise of men, deceive themselves. What 
seek we in seeking Christ? do we seek a teacher, ruler, and reconciler? In fol- 
lowing Christ, do we deere lees! of God and eternal life? If our eye be 
single in this, we are full of light. i 1 

3. Their modest inquiry concerning the place of his abode: “ Rabbi, where 
dwellest thou?” Ist. In calling him Rabbi, they intimate that their design in 
coming to him was to be tanght by him. Rabbi signifies master, a teaching 
master. The Jews called their doctors, or learned men, rabbies. The word 
comes from rab, mudius_or magnus, a rabbi, a great man, and one that, as we 
say, hath much in him. Never was there sucha rabbi as our Lord Jesus, such 
a great one, in whom were “ hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. 
These came to Christ to be his scholars; so must all those that apply them- 
selves to him. John had told them he was the Lamb of God; now this Lamb 
is worthy to take the book, and open the seals, as a rabbi, Rev. v. 9. And 
unless we give up ourselves to be ruled and taught by him, he will not take 
away our sins. 2nd. In asking where he dwelt, they intimate a desire to be 
better acquainted with him. Christ was a stranger in this country, so that 
they mean, where was his inn, where he lodged. For there they would 
attend him at some seasonable time when he should appoint, to receive instruc- 
tion from him; they would not press rudely upon him when it was not proper. 
Civility and good manners well become those who follow Christ. And besides, 
they hoped to have more from him than they could have in a short conference 
now by the way. They resolyed to make a business, not a by-business, of 
conversing with Christ. Those that have had some communion with Christ, 
cannot but desire, First. A farther communion with him; they follow on to 
know more of him. Secondly. A fixed communion with him; where they may 
sit down at his feet, and abide by his instructions. It is not enough to take a 
turn with Christ now and then, but we must lodge with him, — F 

4. The courteous invitation Christ gave them to his lodgings: “He saith 
unto them, Come and see.” Thus shall good desires towards Christ, and com- 
munion with him be countenanced. Furst. He invites them to come to his 
lodgings. The nearer we approach to Christ, the more we see of his beauty 
and excellency. Deceivers maintain their interest in their followers by keep- 
ing them at a distance; but that which Christ desired to recommend him to 
the esteem and affections of his followers was, that they would come and see; 
come and see what a mean lodging I have, what poor accommodations I take up 
with, that you may not expect any worldly advantage by following me, as they 
did who made their court to the scribes and Pharisees, and called them rabbi. 
Come and see what you must count upon, if you follow me; see Mat. viii. 20. 
Secondly. We invites them to come presently, and without delay. ‘They asked 
where he lodged, that they might wait upon him at a more convenient season; 
but Christ invites them immediately to come and see; never in better time 
than now. Hence learn, 1st. As to others, that it is best taking people when 
they are ina good mind; strike while the iron is hot. 2nd. As to ourselves, 
that it is wisdom to embrace the present opportunities: ‘“ Now is the accepted 
time,” 2 Cor. vi. 2. geet 

5. Their cheerful and, no doubt, thankful acceptance of his invitation: “ they 
came and saw where he dwelt, and abode with him that day.” It had been 
more modesty and manners than had done them good, if they had refused this 
offer. Ist. They readily went along with him; “they came and saw where he 
dwelt.” Gracious souls cheerfully accept Christ’s gracious invitations; as David, 
Ps. xxvii. 8. ‘They inquired not how they might be accommodated with him, 
but would put that to the venture, and make the best of what they found. It 
is good being where Christ is, wherever it be. 2nd. They were so well pleased 
with what they found, that they “abode with him that day.” Master, it is good 
to be here, and he bade them welcome. “It was about the tenth hour.” Some 
think that John reckons according to the Roman computation, and that it was 
about ten o’clock in the morning, and they stayed with him till night; others 
think that John reckons as the other evangelists did, according to the Jewish 
computation, and that it was four o’clock in the afternoon, and they abode with 
him that night, and the next day. Dr. bighteot conjectures that this next day 
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that they spent with Christ was a sabbath day, and it being late, they could not 
get home before the sabbath, As it is our duty, wherever we are, to contrive 
to spend the sabbath as much as may be to our spiritual benefit and advantage, 
so they are blessed who, by the lively exercise of faith, love, and devotion, 
spend their sabbaths in communion with Christ. These are Lord’s days 
indeed, days of the Son of man. 

Secondly. Andrew brought his brother Peter to Christ. If Peter had been 
the firstborn of Christ’s disciples, the papists would have made a noise with it: 
he did indeed, afterwards, come to be more eminent in gifts, but Andrew had 
the honour first to be acquainted with Christ, and to be the instrument of 
bringing Peter to him. Observe, f i ‘ 

1. The information which Andrew gave to Peter, with an intimation to 
come to Christ. 3 

Ist. He found him: “ He first findeth his own brother, Simon.” His finding 
implies his seeking him. Simon came along with Andrew to attend John’s 
ministry and baptism, and Andrew knew where to look for him. Perhaps the 
other disciple that was with him went out to seek some friend of his, at the 
same time, but Andrew sped first; he first findeth Simon, who came only to 
attend on John, but has his expectations outdone, he meets with Jesus. 

2nd. He told him whom they had found: “ We have found the Messias.” 
Observe, First. He speaks humbly ; not, I have found, assuming the honour of 
the discovery to himself, but we have ; rejoicing that he had shared with others 
init. Secondly. He speaks exultingly, and with triumph; “ We have found” 
that pearl of great price, that true treasure; and having found it, he proclaims 
it, as those lepers, 2 Ain. viii. 9, for he knows he shall never have the less in 
Christ for others sharing. Thirdly. He speaks intelligently; * We have found 
the Messias,” which was more than had yet been said, John had said he is the 
Lamb of God, and the Son of God, which Andrew compares with the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament, and comparing them together, concludes he is the Mes- 
siah promised to the fathers; for it is now’ that the fulness of time is come. 
Thus by making God’s testimonies his meditation, he speaks more clearly 
concerning Christ than ever his teacher had done, Ps. exix. 99. ; 

3rd. “ He brought him to Jesus:” would not undertake to instruct him him- 
self, but brought him to the fountain head; persuaded him to come to Christ, 
and introduced him. Now this was, First. An instance of true love to his 
brother, his own brother, so he is called here, because he was very dear to him. 
Note, We ought, with a particular concern and application, to endeavour the 
spiritual welfare of those that are related to us; for their relation to us adds 
both to the obligation and to the opportunity of doing good to their souls. 
Secondly. It was an effect of his day’s conversation with Christ. Note, The 
best evidence of our profiting by the means of grace is the piety and usefulness 
of out conversation afterwards. Hereby it appeared that Andrew had been 
with Jesus, that he was so full of him; that he had been in the mount, for his 
face shone. He knew there was enough in Christ for all; and having tasted 
that he is gracious, could not rest till those he loved had tasted it too. Note, 
‘True grace hates monopolies, and loves not to eat its morsels alone. 

2. The entertainment that Jesus Christ gave to Peter, who was never the 
less welcome for his being influenced by his brother to come, ver. 43. Observe, 

Ist, Christ called him by his name: “ When Jesus beheld him, he said, Thou 
art Simon, the son of Jona.” It should seem that Peter was utterly a stranger 
to Christ; andif so, First. It was a proof of Christ’s omniscience, that upon 
the first sight, without any inquiry, he could tell the name, both of him and of 
his father: “the Lord knows them that are his,” and their whole case. 
However, Secondly. It was an instance of his condescending grace and favour, 
that he did thus freely and affably call him by his name, though he was of mean 
extraction, and, vir nullius nominis,— a man of no name.’ It was an instance 
of God’s favour to Moses that he knew him by name, £2. xxxiii. 17. Some 
observe the signification of these names, Simon,— obedient ;’ Jona,—‘a dove.’ 
An obedient, dove-like spirit qualifies us to be the disciples of Christ. 

2nd. He gave him a new name, Cephas. Jirst. His giving him a name speaks 
Christ’s favonr to him. A new name speaks some great dignit , Rev. ii. 173 
Isa. xii. 2. By this, Christ not only wiped off the reproach of his mean an 
obscure parentage, but adopted him into his family, as one of his own. 
Secondly. ‘The name which he gave him speaks his fidelity to Christ; “thou 
shalt be called Cephas,”’ that is Hebrew for a stone, “ which is by interpreta- 
tion, Peter;” so it should be rendered; as Acts ix. 39, “Tabitha, which by 
interpretation is called Doreas;” the former Hebrew, the latter Greek, for a 
young roe. Peter's natural temper was stiff, and hardy, and resolute, which 
1 take to be the principal reason why Christ called him Cephas,—‘a stone.’ 
When Christ afterwards prayed for him, that his faith might not fail, that so 
he might be firm to Christ himself, and at the same time bade him strengthen 
his brethren, and lay out himself for the support of others, then he made him 
what he here called him, Cephas, a stone. Those that come to Christ must 
come with a fixed resolution to be firm and constant to him; like a stone, solid 
and stedfast ; and it is by his grace that they are so: his saying, Be thou steady, 
makes them so. Now, this doth no more prove that Peter was the singular 
or only rock upon which this church is built, than the calling of James and 
John Boanerges proves them the only sous of thunder, or the calling of Joses 
Barnabas proves him the only son of consolation. 


43 The day following Jesus would go forth into 
Galilee, and findeth Philip, and saith unto him, 
Follow me. 44 Now Philip was of Bethsaida, the 
city of Andrew and Peter. 45 Philip findeth Na- 
thanael, and saith unto him, We have found him, of 
whom Moses in the law, and the prophets, did write, 
Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph. 46 And 
Nathanael said unto him, Can there any good thing 
come out of Nazareth? Philip saith unto him, Come 
and see. 47 Jesus saw Nathanael coming to him, 
and saith of him, Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom 
is no guile! 48 Nathanael saith unto him, Whence 
knowest thon me? Jesus answered and said unto 
him, Before that Philip called thee, when thou wast 
under the fig tree, I saw thee. 49 Nathanael 
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answered and saith unto him, Rabbi, thou art the 
Son of God; thouart the King of Israel. 50 Jesus 
answered and said unto him, Because I said unto 
thee, I saw thee under the fig tree, believest thou ? 
thou shalt see greater things than these. 51 And 
he saith unto him, Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
Hereafter ye shall see heaven open, and the angels 
of God ascending and descending upon the Son of 


man. 


We have here the call of Philip and Nathanael. 

First. Philip was called immediately to Christ himself; not as Andrew, who 
was directed to Christ by John, or Peter, who was invited by his brother. 
God has various methods of bringing his chosen ones home to himself: but 
whatever means he uses, he is not tied to any. , 

1. Philip was called in a preventing way; Jesus “ findeth Philip.” Christ 
sought us, and found us, before we made any inquiries after him. The name 
Philip is of a Greek original, and much used among the Gentiles; which some 
make an instance of the degeneracy of the Jewish church at this time, and 
their conformity to the nations; yet Christ changed not his name. 

2. He was called “ the day following.” See how closely Christ applied him- 
self to his business. When work is to be done for God, we must not lose a 
day. Yet observe, Christ now called one or two a day, but after the Spirit 
was poured out, there were thousands a day effectually called, in which was 
fulfilled, ch. xiv. 12. 

3. “Jesus would go forth into Galilee” to call him. Christ will find out 
a those that are given to him, wherever they are, and none of them shall be 
ost, 

4. Philip was brought to be a disciple by the power of Christ going along 
with that word, “Follow me.” See the nature of true Christianity ; it is fol- 
lowing Christ, devoting ourselves to his converse and conduct, attending his 
motions, and treading in his steps. See the efficacy of the grace of Christ 
making the call of his Word to prevail; it is the rod of his strength. 

5. Weare told that Philip was of Bethsaida, and Andrew and Peter were so 
too, ver. 44. These eminent disciples received not honour from, but reflected 
honour upon, the place of their nativity. Bethsaida signifies the house of 
nets, because inhabited mostly by fishermen; thence Christ chose disciples, 
who were to be furnished with extraordinary gifts, and therefore needed not 
the ordinary advantages of learning. Bethsaida was a wicked place, Mat. xi. 21; 
yet even there was aremnant according to the election of grace. | 

Secondly. Nathanael was invited to Christ by Philip, and much is said con- 
cerning him. In which we may observe, 

1. What passed between Philip and Nathanael; in which appears an obsery- 
able mixture of pious zeal with weakness, such as is usually found in beginners 
that are yet but “asking the way to Zion.” Here is, 

ist. The joyful news that Philip brought to Nathanael, ver. 45. As Andrew 
before, so Pnilip here, having got some knowledge of Christ himself, rests not 
till he has made manifest the savour of that knowledge. Philip, though newly 
come into an acquaintance with Christ himself, yet steps aside to seek Na- 
thanael. Note, When we haye the fairest opportunities of getting good to our 
own souls, yet even then we must seek opportunities of doing good to the 
souls of others ; remembering the words of Christ, “‘ It is more blessed to give 
than to receive,” Acts xx. 35. O, saith Philip, ‘we have found him of whom 
Moses_and the prophets did write.” Observe here, First. What a transport 
of joy Philip was in upon this new acquaintance with Christ; We have found 
him whom we have so often talked of, so long wished and waited for; at last 
he is come, he is come, and we haye found him. Secondly. What an advantage 
it was to him that he was so well acquainted with the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament, which prepared his mind for the reception of evangelical light, and 
made the entrance of it much the more easy: “ Him of whom Moses and the 

rophets did write.” What was written entirely, and from eternity, in the 

ook of the Divine counsels, was in part, at sundry times and in divers manners, 
copied out into the book of the Divine revelations. Glorious things were 
written there concerning the seed of the woman, the seed of Abraham, Shiloh, 
the prophet like Moses, the Son of David, Immanuel, the Man, the Branch, 
Messiah, the Prince: Philip had studied these things, and was full of them, 
which made him readily welcome Christ. Z'hirdly. What_mistakes and weak- 
nesses he laboured under; he called Christ, Jesus of Nazareth, whereas he 
was of Bethlehem; and the Son of Joseph, whereas he was but his supposed 
son: young beginners in religion are subject to mistakes, which time and the 
grace of God will rectify. It was his weakness to say, ‘“‘ We have found him, ” 
for Christ found them, before they found Christ: he did not yet apprehend, as 
Paul did, how he was apprehended of Christ Jesus, Phil. iii. 12. 

2nd. The objection hie Nathanael made against this; ver. 46, “Can there 
any good thing come out of Nazareth?” Here, Hirst. His caution was com- 
caaetuhlc that he did not iightly assent to every thing that was said, but took 
it into examination; our rule is to prove all things. But, Secondly. His 
objection arose from ignorance. If he meant that no good thing could come 
out of Nazareth, it was owing to his ignorance of the Divine grace; as if that 
were less affected to one place than another, or tied itself to men’s foolish and 
ill-natured observations. If he meant that the Messiah,—that great, good 
thing, could not come out of Nazareth, so far he was right. Moses, in the law, 
said that he should come out of Judah, and the prophets had assigned Bethle- 
hem for the place of the nativity; but then he was ignorant of the matter of 
fact that this Jesus was born at Bethlehem, so that the blunder Philip made 
in calling him Jesus of Nazareth, occasioned this objection. Note, The mistakes 
of preachers often give rise to the prejudices of hearers. _ 

3rd. The short reply which Philip gave to this objection, “ Come and see.” 
First. It was his weakness that he could not, give a satisfactory answer to it; 
yet it is the common case of young beginners in religion: we may know enough 
to satisfy ourselves, and yet not be able to say enough to silence the cavils of 
asubtle adversary. Second/y. It was his wisdom and zeal, that when he could 
not avswer the objection himself, he would have him go to one that could: 
“Come and see.” Let not us stand arguing here, and raising difficulties to 
ourselves, which we cannot get over; let us go and converse with Christ him- 
self, and these difficulties will all vanish presently. Note, It is folly to spend 
that time in doubtful disputation, which might be better spent, and to much 
better purpose, in the exercises of, eee and devotion. ; Come and see;” not, 
€Go and see,’ but ‘Come, and I will go along with thee;’ as Jsa. ii. 3; Jer. 1. 5. 
From this parley between Philip and Nathanael, we may observe, Ist. That 
many people are kept from the ways of religion by the unreasonable pre- 
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judices they have conceived against religion, upon the account of some foreign 
circumstances which do not all touch the merits of the cause. 2nd. The best 
way to remove those prejudices they have entertained against religion is, to 
“Aid hale ha oe and make trial of it. Let us not answer this matter before 

2. What passed between Nathanael and our Lord Jesus. 

not in vain. 
_ Ist. Our Lord Jesus bore a very honourable testimony to Nathanael’s 
integrity: “Jesus saw him coming,” and met him with favourable encourage- 
ment; he said of him to those about him, Nathanael himself being within hear- 
ing, ' Behold an Israelite indeed.” Observe, 

First. That he did commend him; not to flatter him, or puff him up with 
a good conceit of himself; but perhaps, because he knew him to be a modest 
man, if not amelancholy man, one that had mean and hard thoughts of himself ; 
was ready to doubt his own sincerity; and Christ, by this testimony, put the 
matter out of doubt. Nathanael had, more than any of the candidates, 
objected against Christ; but Christ hereby shewed that he excused it, and was 
not extreme to mark what he said amiss, because he knew his heart was 
upright. He did not retort upon him, ‘Can any good thing come out of Cana,’ 
ch. xxi. 2, an obscure town in Galilee; but kindly gives him this character, 
to encourage us to hope for acceptance with Christ, notwithstanding our weak- 
ness, and to teach us to speak honourably of those who without cause have 
spoken slightly of us, and to give them their due praise. 

Secondly. That he commended him for his integrity. 1st. “Behold an 
Israelite indeed.” It is Christ’s prerogative to know what. men are indeed; 
we can but hope the best. The whole nation were Israelites in name, but 
“all are not Israel that are of Israel,” Rom. ix. 6; but here was “an Israelite 
indeed,” First. A sincere follower of the good example of Israel, whose cha- 
racter it was, that he was a plain man, in opposition to Esau’s character of a 
cunning man: he was a genuine son of honest Jacob; not only of his seed, but 
of his spirit. Secondly. A sincere professor of the faith of Israel; he was true 
to the religion he professed, and lived up to it; he was really as good as he 
seemed, and his practice of a piece with his profession: “ He is the Jew that is 
one inwardly,” Rom. ii. 29; so he the Christian. 2nd. He is one “in whom 
is no guile;” that is the character of an Israelite indeed,—a Christian indeed: 
no guile towards men; a man without trick or design; aman that one may 
trust: no guile towards God, that is sincere in his repentance for sin; sincere 
in his ecoyenanting with God; in whose spirit is no guile, Ps. xxxii. 2; he doth 
not say without guilt, but without guile; though in many things he is foolish 
and forgetful, yet in nothing false, nor wickedly departing from God; there is 
no allowed, approved guilt in him; not painted, though he have his spots: 
**Behold this Israelite indeed.” First. ‘Take notice of him, that you may fear 
his way, and do like him. Secondly. Admire him; behold and wonder. The 
hypocrisy of the scribes and Pharisees had so leavened the Jewish church and 
nation, and their religion was so degenerated into formality, or state policy, 
that an Israelite indeed was aman wondered at; a miracle of Divine grace, 
like Job, Job i. 8. 

2nd. Nathanael is much surprised at this, upon which Christ gives him a 
farther proof of his omnisciency, anda kind memorial of his former devotion. 

First. Here is Nathanael’s modesty, in that he was soon put out of counte- 
nance at the kind notice Christ was pleased to take of him. ‘ Whence knowest 
thou me?” Me that am unworthy of thy cognizance, “who am I, Lord 
God?” 2 Sam. vii. 28. This was an evidence of his sincerity, that he did not 
catch at the praise he met with, but declined it. Christ knows us better than 
we know ourselves; we know not what is inaman’s heart by looking in his 
face, but all things are naked and open before Christ, Heb. iy. 12,13. Deth 
Christ know us? Let us covet to know him. 

Secondly. Here is Christ’s farther manifestation of himself to him: “ Before 
Philip called thee, I saw thee.” Ist. He gives him to understand that he knew 
him, and so manifests his divinity. It is God’s prerogative infallibly to know 
all persons and all things; by this Christ proved himself to be God upon many 
occasions. It was prophesied concerning the Messiah, that he should be of 
© quick understanding in the fear of the Lord ;” that is, in judging the sincerity 
and degree of the fear of God in others; and that he should not judge after the 
sight of his eyes, Zsa. xi. 2,3. Here he answers that prediction: see 2 Tim. ii. 19. 
2nd. That before Philip called him, he saw him under the fig tree. This 
manifests a particular kindness for him. First. His eye was towards him 
before Philip called him, which was the first time that ever Nathanael was 
acquainted with Christ. Christ has knowledge of us before we have any know- 
ledge of him: see Jsa. xlv.4; Gal. iv.9. Secondly. His eye was upon him 
when he was “under the fig tree.” This was a private token, which nobody 
understood but Nathanael. When thou wast retired under the fig tree, in thy 
garden, and thought no eye saw thee, I had then mine eye upon thee, and saw 
that which was very acceptable. It is most probable Nathanael, under the 
fig tree, was employed, as Isaac in the field,—in meditation, and prayer, and 
communion with God. Perhaps, then and there it was that he solemnly 
joined himself to the Lord in an inviolable covenant. Christ saw in secret, 
and, by this public notice of it, did in part reward him openly. Sitting under 
the fig tree notes quietness and composedness of spirit, which much befriends 
communion with God: see Mic. iv.4; Zee. iii.10. Nathanael herein was an 
Israelite indeed, that, like Israel, he wrestled with God alone, Gen. xxxii. 24: 
prayed, not like the hypocrites, in the corners of the streets, but under the 
fig tree. 

Sera. Nathanael hereby obtained a full assurance of faith in Jesus Christ 
expressed in that noble acknowledgment, ver. 49, “Rabbi, thou art the Son o 
God: thou art the King of Israel; ” that is, in short, thou art the true Messiah. 
Observe here, 

First. How firmly he believed with the heart. Though he had lately laboured 
under some prejudices concerning Christ, they were now all vanished. Note, 
The grace of God in working faith custs down imaginations. Now he asks no 
more, “ Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?” for he believes Jesus of 
Nazareth to be the chief good, and embraceth him accordingly. | . ¥ 4 

Secondly. How freely he confessed with the mouth. And his confession is 
made in form of an adoration, directed to our Lord Jesus himself, which is a 
proper way of confessing our faith. 1st. He confesseth Christ’s prophetical 
office, in calling him Rabbi,—a title which the Jews commonly gave to their 
teachers: Christ is the great Rabbi, at whose feet we must all be brought up. 
ond. He confesseth his Divine nature and mission, in calling him the Son of God, 
that Son of God spoken of, Ps. ii. 7; though he had but a human form and aspect, 
yet having a Divine knowledge, the knowledge of the heart, and of things dis- 
tant and secret, from thence he concludes him to be the Son of God. 3rd. He 
confesseth, “Thou art the King of Israel;” that King of Israel whom we have 
been long waiting for. If he be the Son of God, he is King of the Israel of God. 
Nathanael hereby proves himself an Israelite indeed, that he so readily owns 
and submits to the King of Israel. 

4th. Christ hereupon raiseth the et Bi and expectations of Nathanael to 
something farther, and greater than all this, ver. 50, 51. Christ is very tender 
of young conyerts, and will encourage good beginnings, though weak, 


He came and saw, 


‘| Mat. xii. 20. 
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Tins sre signifies his acceptance, and, it should seem, his admiration, 
eee pee SP atnieael : Because I said, I saw thee under the fig tree, 
believest thou?” He wonders that such a small indication of Christ's Divine 
knowledge should have such an effect; 1t was a sign Nathanael’s heart was 
prepared beforehand, else the work had not been done so suddenly. Note, It 
is much for the honour of Christ and his grace when the heart is surrendered 
im at the first summons. ‘ 
ae Gis promiseth him much greater helps for the confirmation and 
increase of his faith than he had had for the first production of it. Ist. In 
general, ‘thou shalt see greater things than these, stronger proofs of my 
being the Messiah,—the miracles of Christ and his resurrection. Note, First. 
To him that hath, and makes good use of what he hath, more shall be given. 
Secondly. Those who truly believe the Gospel will find its evidences grow 
upon them; and will see more and more cause to believe it. Thirdly. What- 
ever discoveries Christ is pleased to make of himself to his people, while they 
are here in this world, he hath still greater things than these to make known 
to them.—a glory yet farther to be revealed. _2nd. In particular; not thou 
only, but ye, all you my disciples, whose faith this is intended for the confirma- 
tion of, “ye shall see heaven opened;” that is more than telling Nathanael 
of his being under the fig tree. This is introduced with a solemn preface: 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you;” this commands both a fixed attention to 
what is said, as very weighty, and a full assent to it as undoubtedly true; I say 
it, whose word you may rely upon, Amen, amen. None used this word at 
the beginning of a sentence but Christ, though the Jews often used it at the 
close of prayer, and sometimes doubled it. It is a solemn asseveration. Christ 
is called “the Amen,” Jtev. iii. 14; and so some take it here, * I, the Amen, the 
Amen, say unto you; I, the faithful witness.’ Note, The assurances we have 
of the glory to be revealed, are built upon the word of Christ. a fis Phe 

Now see what it is that Christ assures them of: “ Hereafter,” or within 
a while,’ or ‘ere long,’ or ‘from henceforth,’ “ye shall see heaven opened. de 

1. Itis a mean title that Christ here takes to himself, “the Son of man 5 
a title frequently applied to him in the Gospel, but always by himself. Natha- 
nael had called him the Son of God, and king of Israel. He calls himself Son 
of man. Ist. To express his humility in the midst of the honours done him, 
2nd. To teach his humanity, which is to be believed as well as his divinity. 
3rd. To intimate his present state of humiliation, that Nathanael might not 
expect this king of Israel to appear in external pomp. 

2. Yet they are great things he here foretels; “‘ye shall see heaven opened, 
and the angels of God ascending and descending upon the Son of man.” 

Ist. Some understand it literally, as pointing at some particular event. 
Either, First. There was some vision of Christ’s glory, in which this was 
exactly fulfilled, which Nathanael was an eye-witness of, as Peter and James 
and John were of his transfiguration. There were many things which Christ 
did, and those in the presence of his disciples, which were not written, 
ch. xx. 30, and why not that? Or, Secondly. in was fulfilled in the many 
ministrations of the angels to our Lord Jesus, especially that at his ascension, 
when heaven was opened to receive him, and the angels ascended and descended 
to attend him, and to do him honour, and this in the sight of the disciples. 
Christ’s ascension was the great proof of his mission, and much confirmed the 
faith of his disciples, ch. vi. 62. Or, Thirdly. It may refer to Christ’s second 
coming to judge the world, when the heavens shail be open, and every eye 
shall see him, and the angels of God shall ascend and descend about him, 
ee cnentants on him, every one employed, and a busy day it will be. See 
2 Thes. i. 10. 

2nd. Others take it figuratively as speaking of a state, or series of things, 
to commence from henceforth ; and so we may understand it, First. Of Christ’s 
miracles. Nathanael believed because Christ, as the prophets of old, could 
tell him things secret. But what is this? Christ is now beginning a dispensation 
of miracles much more great and strange than this, as if heaven were opened; 
and such a power shall be exerted by the Son of man, as if the angels, which 
excel in strength, were continually attending his orders. Immediately after 
this, Christ began to work miracles, ch. ii. 11. Or, Secondly, Of his mediation, 
and that blessed intercourse which he hath settled between heaven and earth, 
which his disciples should by degrees be let into the mystery of. Ist. By 
Christ, as mediator, they shall see heaven opened, that we may enter into the 
holiest, by his blood, Heb. x. 19, 20. Heaven opened, that by faith we may look 
in, and at length may go in; may now behold the glory of the Lord, and here- 
atter enter into the Joy of our Lord. And, 2nd. ‘They shall “see angels ascend- 
ing and descending upon the Son of man.” Through Christ we have communion 
with, and benefit by, the holy angels; and things in heaven and things on earth 
are reconciled and gathered together. Christ is to us as Jacob’s ladder 
Gen. xxviii. 12, by whom angels continually ascend and descend for the good 
of the saints. 


‘ 


CHAPTER II. 


Tn the close of the foregoing chapter we had an account of the first disciples whom Jesus 
called, Andrew and Peter, Philip and Nathanael; these were the firstfruits to God and 
to the Lamb, Rev. xiv. 4. Now in this chapter we have, I. The story of the first 
miracle which Jesus wrought, turning water into wine, at Cana of Galilee, ver. 1—11; 
and his appearing at Capernaum, ver. 12. II. The story of the first passover he 
sept at Jerusalem, after he began his public ministry. His driving the buyers and 


sellers out of the temple, ver. 13—17; and the sign he gave to those who quarrelled 
with him for it, ver. 18—22; with an account of some half-thick believers that followed 
him thereupon for some time, ver. 23—25, but he knew them too well to put any 
confidence in them. 


« ND the third day there was a 
~\ marriage in Cana of Galilee; 
and the mother of Jesus was 
2 And both Jesus was 
" Q called, and his disciples, to the 
2 marriage. 38 And when they 
2) wanted wine, the mother of 
) Jesus saith unto him, They 

=a 
unto her, Woman, 


have no wine. 4 Jesus saith 
mine hour is not yet come. 5 His mother saith 


what have I to do with thee ? 
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unto the servants, Whatsoever he saith unto you, 
do it. 6 And there were set there six water-pots 
of stone, after the manner of the purifying of the 
Jews, containing two or three firkins apiece. 7 
Jesus saith unto them, Fill the water-pots with 


NOUSE AND WATER-POTS AT CANA.—SUPPOSED SITE OF THE MIRACLE. 


water. And they filled them up to the brim. 8 
And he saith unto them, Draw out now, and bear 
unto the governor of the feast. And they bare zt. 
9 When the ruler of the feast had tasted the water 
that was made wine, and knew not whence it was: 
(but the servants which drew the water knew;) the 
governor of the feast called the bridegroom, 10 
And saith unto him, Every man at the beginning 
doth set forth good wine; and when men have well 
drunk, then that which is worse : but thou hast kept 
the good wine until now. 11 This beginning of 
miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and mani- 
fested forth his glory; and his disciples believed on 
him. 


We have here the story of Christ’s miraculous converting of water into 
wine, at a marriage in Cana of Galilee. There were some few so well disposed 
as to believe in Christ, and to follow him, when he did no miracle; yet it was 
not likely many should be wrought upon till he had something wherewith to 
answer those that asked, “ What sign shewest thou?” He could have wrought 
miracles before, could have made them the common actions of his life, and 
the common entertainments of his friends; but miracles being designed for 
the sacred and solemn seals of his doctrine, he began not to work any till he 
began to preach his doctrine. Now observe, 

first. Zhe occasion of this miracle. Maimonides observes it to be to the 
honour of Moses, that all the signs he did in the wilderness, he did_ them 
meee necessity; we needed food, he brought us manna, and so did Christ. 
yserve, 

1. The time, “the third day,” after he came into Galilee. The evangelist 
keeps ajournal of occurrences, for no day passed without something extra- 
ordinary done or said. Our Master filled up his time better than his servants 
do, and never lay down at night complaining as the Roman emperor did, that 
he had lost a day. 

2. The place; it was at Cana in Galilee, in the tribe of Asher, Jos. xix. 283 
of which before it was said, that “he shall yield royal dainties,” Gen. xlix. 20. 
Christ began to work miracles in an obscure corner of the country, remote 
from Jerusalem, which was the public scene of action, to shew that he * souks 
not honour from men,” ch. y. 41, but would put honour upon the lowly. His 
doctrine and miracles would not be so much opposed by the plain, honest 
Galileans, as they would be by the proud and prejudiced rabbins, politicians, 
and grandees at Jerusalem. 

3. The occasion itself was a marriage: probably one or both of the parties 
were akin to our Lord Jesus. The mother of Jesus is said to be there, and 
not to be called, as Jesus and his disciples were, which intimates that she was 
there as one at home. Observe the honour which Christ hereby put upon 
the ordinance of marriage, that he graced the solemnity of it not only with 
his presence, but with his first miracle; because it was instituted and blessed 
in innocency; because by it he would still seek a godly seed; because it 
resembles the mystical union between him and his church; and because he 
foresaw that in the papal kingdom, while the marriage ceremony would be 
unduly dignified, and advanced into a sacrament,—the married state would 
be unduly vilified, as inconsistent with any sacred function. There was a 
marriage, yaj.os,—* a marriage feast,’ to grace the solemnity. Marriages were 
usually celebrated with festivals, Gen. xxix. 22; Jud. xiy. 10, in token of joy 
and friendly respect, and for the confirming of love. 

4. Christ and his mother and disciples were principal guests at this enter- 
tainment. “The mother of Jesus” (that was her most honourable title) “was 
there ;” no mention being made of Joseph, we conclude him dead before this. 
Jesus was called, and he came, accepted the invitation, and feasted with them, 
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to teach us to be respectful to our relations, and sociable with them, though 
they be mean. Christ was to come in a way different from that of John 
Baptist, who came “neither eating nor drinking,” Mat. xi. 18,19. It is the 


wisdom of the prudent to study how to improve conversation, rather than how | 


to decline it. : ; 
“There was a marriage, and Jesus was called.” Note, 1. It is very desirable, 
when there is a marriage, to have Jesus Christ at it,—to have his spiritual, 


gracious presence,—to have the marriage owned and blessed by him,—the | 


marriage is then honourable indeed. And they that marry in the Lord, 
1 Cor. vii. 39, do not marry without him. 2. They that would have Christ with 
them at their marriage, must invite him by prayer; that is the messenger that 
must be sent to heaven for him, and he will come; “thou shalt call, and 
I will answer ;” and he will turn the water into wine. 

The disciples also were invited; those five whom he had ealled, ch. i., for 
as yet he had no more; they were his family, and were invited with him. They 
had thrown themselves upon his care; and they soon find, though he had no 
wealth he had good friends. 
with him; they shall fare as he fares, so he has bespoke for them, ch. xii. 26, 
“Where Lam, there shall my servant be.” 2. Love to Christ is testified by 
a love to those that are his for his sake; our goodness extendeth not to him, 
but to the saints. Calvin observes, how generous the maker of the feast was, 
though he seems to be but of small substance to invite four or five strangers 
more than he thought of, because they were followers of Christ ; which shews, 


saith he, there is more of freedom and liberality, and true friendship, in the | 


conversation of some meaner persons than among many of higher rank. 

Secondly. The miracle itself. In which observe, 

1. They wanted wine, ver. 3. Ist. There was want at a feast; though much 
provided, yet all spent. While we are in this world we sometimes find our- 
selves in straits, even then when we think ourselves in the fulness of our 
sufficiency. If always spending, perhaps all is spent ere we are aware. 2nd. 
There was want at a marriage feast. Note, They that, being married, are come 
to care for the things of the world, must expect trouble in the flesh, and count 
upon disappointment. 3rd. It should seem the occasion of this want was, 
Christ and his disciples being there were more company than they expected 
when the provision was made; but they who straiten themselves for Christ 
shall not lose by him. 

2. The mother of Jesus solicited him to assist her friends in this strait. We 
are told, ver. 3—5, what passed between Christ and his mother upon this 
occasion. 

Ist. She acquaints him with the plunge they were at, ver. 3; “she saith unto 
him, They have no wine.” Some think she did not expect from him any 
miraculous supply, he having as yet wrought no miracle, but that she would 
have him make some decent excuse to the company, and make the best of 
it, to save the bridegroom’s reputation, and keep him in countenance. Or, 
as Calvin suggests, would have him make up the want of wine with some holy, 

rofitable discourse. But most probably she looked for a miracle; for she 
knew he was now appearing as the great prophet, like unto Moses, who so 
often seasonably supplied the wants of Israel; and though this was his first 
public miracle, perhaps he had sometimes relieved her and her husband in 
their low estate. The bridegroom might have sent out for more wine, but 
she was for going to the fountain head. Note, First. We ought to be con- 
cerned for the wants and straits of our friends, and not seek our own things 
only. Secondly. In our own and our friends’ straits. it_is our wisdom and 
duty to apply ourselves to Christ by prayer. Thirdly. In our addresses to 
Christ, we must not prescribe to him, but humbly spread our case before him, 
and then refer ourselves to him, to do as he pleaseth. 

2nd. He gave her a reprimand for it; for he saw more amiss in it than we do, 
else he had not treated it thus. 

Here is, First. The rebuke itself: ‘‘ Woman, what have I to do with thee?” 
As many as Christ loves, he rebukes and chastens. He calls her woman, not 
mother; when we begin to be assuming, we should be minded what we are,— 
men and women, frail, foolish, and corrupt. The question, té éuo0t kat cot; might 
be read, ‘ what is that to me and thee?’ what is it to us if they do want; but 
it is always used as we render it, “ What have I to do with thee?” as 
Jud. xi. 12; 2 Sam. xvi. 10; Ezr.iv.3; Mat. viii. 29. And therefore speaks a 
resentment, yet not at all inconsistent with that reverence and subjection which 
he paid to his mother, according to the fifth commandment, Lw. ii. 51; for there 
was a time when it was Levi’s praise that he said to his father, “I have not 
known him,” Dew. xxxiii. 9. Now this was intended to be, Ist. A check to his 
mother, for interposing in a matter which was the act of his Godhead, which 
had no dependence on her, and which she was not the mother of. Though, 
as man, he was David’s son and hers; yet as God, he was David’s Lord and 
hers, and he would have her knowit. The greatest advancements must not 
make us forget ourselves and our place; nor the familiarity to which the cove- 
nant of grace admits us breed contempt, irreverence, or any kind or degree 
of presumption. 2nd. It was an instruction to others of his relations, many of 
whom were present here, that they must never expect him to have any regard 
to his kindred according to the flesh, in his working miracles, or that therein 
he should gratify them who, in this matter, were no more to him than other 
people. In the things of God we must not know faces. 3rd. It is a standing 
testimony against that idolatry which he foresaw, his church would in after 
ages sink into, in giving undue honours to the Virgin Mary; a crime which the 
Roman Catholics, as they call themselves, are notoriously guilty of, when they 
call her the queen of heaven, the salvation of the world, their mediatrix, their 
life and hope; not only depending upon her merit and intercession, but be- 
seeching her to command her Son to do them good; monstra te est matrem,— 
‘shew that thou art his mother ;’ jussu matris impera Salvatori,— lay thy 
maternal commands onthe Saviour.’ Doth he not here expressly say, when 
a miracle was to be wrought, even in the days of his humiliation, and his 
mother did but tacitly hint an intercession, ““ Woman, what have I to do with 
thee ?” which was plainly designed either to prevent or aggravate such gross 
idolatry, such horrid blasphemy. The Son of God is appointed our advocate 
with the Father, but the mother of our Lord was never designed to be our 
advocate with the Son. 


Secondly. The reason of this ronan “mine hour is not yet come ;” for every | 
1 


thing Christ did and that was done to him, he had his hour, the fixed time, and 
the fittest time, which was punctually observed. Isf. Mine hour for working 
miracles is not yet come ; yet afterwards he wrought this, before the hour, 
because he foresaw it would confirm the faith of his infant disciples, ver. 11, 
which was the end of all his miracles; so that this was an earnest of the 
many miracles he would work when his hour was come. 2nd. Mine hour 
of working miracles openly is not yet come; therefore do not talk of it thus 
publicly. 3rd. Is not the hour of my exemption from thine authority yet come, 
now I have begun to act asa prophet? So Gregory Nyssen, 4th. Mine hour 
for working this miracle is not yet come. His mother moved him to help them 
‘when the wine began to fail, so it may be read, ver. 2; but his hour was 
not come till it was quite spent, and there was a total want, not only to 
prevent any suspicion of mixing some of the wine that was left with the 
water, but to teach us that man’s rs is God’s opportunity to appear 


Note, 1. ‘Those that follow Christ shall feast | 


JOHN II. 


| 


| he seems in his providence to walk contrary to us. 
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for the help and relief of his people. Then his hour is come when we are 
reduced to the utmost strait, and know not what to do. This encouraged those 
that waited for him to believe, that though his hour was not yet come, it 
would come. Note, The delays of mercy are not to be construed the denials 
of prayer : “at the end it shall speak.” 

3. Notwithstanding this, she encouraged herself with expectation that he 


| would help her friends in this strait, for she bade the servants observe his 


orders, ver. 5. 

Ist. She took the reproof very submissively, and did not reply toit. It is 
best not to deserve reproof from Christ, but next best to be meek and quiet 
under it, and to count it a kindness, Ps. exli. 5. 

2nd. She kept her hope in Christ’s mercy, that he would yet grant her desire. 
When we come to God in Christ for any merey, two things discourage us. 
First. Sense of our own follies and infirmities ; Surely such imperfect prayers 
as ours cannot speed. Secondly. Sense of our Lord’s frowns and rebukes: 
afflictions are continued, deliverances delayed, and God seems angry at our 
prayers. This was the case of the mother of our Lord here, and yet she encou- 
rageth herself with hope that he will at length give in an answer of peace; to 
teach us to wrestle with God by faith and fervency in prayer, even then when 
We must, ** i 
believe in hope,” Jom. iv. 18. pathos ap 

3rd. She directed the servants to have an eye to him immediately, and not 


| to make their applications to her, as it, is probable they had done. She quits 


all pretensions to an influence upon him, or intercession with him; let their 
souls wait only on him, Ps. Ixii. 5. 

4th. She directed them punctually to observe his orders, without disputing 
or asking questions. Being conscious to herself of a fault in prescribing to 
him, she cautions the servants to take heed of the same fault, and to attend 
both his time and his way for supply; “whatsoever he saith unto you, do 
it,” though you may think it never so improper. If he saith, Give the guests 
water when they call for wine, doit; if he saith, Pour out from the bottoms 
of the vessels that are spent, do it; he can make a few drops of wine multiply 
to somany dranghts. Note, Those that expect Christ’s favours must with 
an implicit obedience observe his orders. The way of duty is the way to mercy ; 
and Christ’s methods must not be objected against. 

4. Christ did at length miraculously supply them, for he is often better than 
his word, but never worse. 

Ist. The miracle itself was turning water into wine. The substance of water 
acquiring a new form, and having all the accidents and qualities of wine. Such 
a transformation is a miracle; but the popish transubstantiation, the substance 
changed but the accidents remaining the same, is amonster. By this Christ 
shewed himself to be the God of nature, who maketh the earth to bring forth 
wine, Ps. civ. 14,15. The extracting the blood of the grape every year from 
the moisture of the earth is no less a work of power, though, being according 
to the common law of nature, it is not such a work of wonder as this. ‘The 
beginning of Moses’ miracles was turning water into blood, Hx. iv. 9; vii. 20; 
the beginning of Christ’s miracles was turning water into wine, which intimates 
the difference between the law of Moses and the Gospel of Christ. he curse 
of the law turns water into blood, common comforts into bitterness and terror; 
the blessing of the Gospel turns water into wine. Christ hereby shewed that 
his errand into the world was to heighten and improve creature comforts 
to all believers, and make them comforts indeed. Shiloh is said to wash his 
garments in wine, Gen. xlix. 11; the water for washing being turned into wine. 
And the Gospel call is, Come ye to the waters, and buy wine,” Jsa. lv. 1. 

2nd. The circumstances of it magnified it, and freed it from all suspicion of 
cheat or collusion; for, 

First. It was done in water-pots; ver. 6, “ There were set there six water- 
pots of stone.” Observe, 1st. For what use these water-pots were intended, 
namely, for their legal purifications from ceremonial pollutions, enjoined by 
the law of God, and many more by the tradition of the elders. The “Jews 
eat not except they wash oft,” Mar. vii. 3; and they used much water in their 
washing, for which reason here were six large water-pots provided. It was 
a saying among them, ad multa utitur aqua in lavando, multas consequetur in 
hoe mundo divitias,— He who uses much water in washing will gain much 
wealth in this world’ 2nd. To what use Christ put them; quite different from 
what they were intended ; to be the receptacles of the miraculous wine. Thus 
Christ came to bring in the grace of the Gospel, whichis as wine, that cheereth 
God and man, Jud. ix. 13; instead of the shadows of the law, which were as 
water, weak and beggarly elements. These were water-pots that had never 
been used to have wine in them ; and of stone, which is not apt to retain the scent 
of former liquors, if ever they had had wine in them. They contained “ two or 
three firkins apiece;” two or three measures, baths, or ephahs; the quantity is 
uncertain, but very considerable. We may be sure it was not intended to be 
all drunk at this feast, but for a farther kindness to the new-married couple, 
as the multiplied oil was to the poor widow, out of which she might pay her 
debt, and live of the rest, 2 Kin, iv. 7. Christ gives like himself ; gives abun- 
dantly, according to his riches in glory. It is the penman’s language to say 
they contained two or three firkins, for the Holy Spirit could have ascertained 
just how much; thus, ch. vi. 19, to teach us to speak cautiously, and not con- 
fidently, of those things whereof we have not good assurance. 

Secondly. The water-pots were filled up to the brim by the servants, at 
Christ’s word, ver. 7. As Moses the servant of the Lord, when God bade 
him, went to the rock to draw water, so these servants, when Christ bade them, 
went to the water to fetch wine. Note, Since no difficulties can be opposed to 
the arm of God’s power, no improbabilities are to be objected against the 
word of his command. : 

Thirdly. The miracle was wrought suddenly, and in such a manner as 
greatly magnified it. As soon as they had filled the water-pots, presently he 
said, “ Draw out now,” ver. 8. It was done, Ist. Without any ceremony in 
the eye of the spectators. One would have thought, as Naaman, he should 
have come out and stood, and called on the name of God, 2 Kin. v. 11; no, he 
sits still in his place, saith not a word, but wills the thing, and so works it. 
Note, Christ doth great things and marvellous without noise, works manifest 
changes in a hidden way. Sometimes Christ, in working miracles, used words 
and signs, but it was for their sakes that stood by, ch. xi. 47. 2nd. Without 
any hesitation or uncertainty In his own breast. He did not say, “* Draw out 
now,” and let me taste it, questioning whether the thing were done as he willed 
it, or no; but with the greatest assurance imaginable, though it was his first 
miracle, he recommends it to the master of the feast first. As he knew what 
he would do, so he knew what he could do, and made no essays in his work ; 
put all was good, very good, even in the beginning. ’ j 

Our Lord Jesus directed the servants, First. To draw it ont; not let it alone 
in the vessel to be admired, but draw it out to be drunk. Note, 1. Christ’s 
works are all for use; he gives no man a talent to be buried, but to be traded 
with. Has he turned thy water into wine, given thee knowledge and grace? It is 
to profit withal, and therefore draw out now. 2. Those that would know Christ 
must make trial of him; must attend upon him in the use of ordinary meaus, 
and then may expect extraordinary influences. That which is laid up for all 
that fear God, is wrought for those that trust in him, Ps. xxxi, 19, that, by the 
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canine : . at is laid up. Secondly. To present it to the 
exer pcre a rte eee ar eoremier of the feast was only the chief 
he that sat at the upper end of the table; and if so, surely our Lord Jesus 
shoal have had that place. for he was upon all accounts the principal guest: 
but it seems another had the uppermost room, probably one that loved it, 
Mat. xxiii. 6, and chose it, Zw. xiv. 73 and Christ, according to his own rule, 
sat down in the lowest room. But though he was not treated as the master 
of the feast, he kindly approved himself a friend to the feast; and if not its 
founder, yet its best benefactor. Others think this governor was the inspector 
and monitor of the feast: the same with Plutarch’s sympostarcha, whose office 
it was to see that each had enough, and none did exceed, and that there were 
no indecencies or disorders. Note, Feasts have need of governors, because too 
many, when they are at feasts, have not the government of themselves. Some 
think this governor was the chaplain, some priest or Levite, that craved a 
blessing, and gave thanks; and Christ would, have the cup brought to him, 
that he might bless it, and bless God for it; for the extraordinary tokens of 
Christ’s presence and power were not to supersede or jostle out the ordinary 
rules and methods of piety and devotion. ' 

Fourthly. The wine which was thus miraculously provided was of the best 
and richest wine, which was acknowledged by the governor of the feast; and 
that it was really so,and not his fancy, is certain, because he knew not whence 
it was, ver. 9,10. list. It was certain this was wine. The governor knew that 
when he drank it, though he knew not whence it was; the servants knew 
whence it was, but had not yet tasted it. Ifthe taster had seen the drawing 
of it, or the drawers had had the tasting of it, something might have been im- 

uted to fancy ; but now no room is left for suspicion. 2nd. That it was the 
yest wine. Note, Christ’s works commend themselves even to those that know 
not their author. The products of miracles were always the best in their 
kind. ‘This wine had a stronger body, and better flavour, than ordinary. This 
the governor of the feast takes notice of to the bridegroom, with an air of 
pleasantness, asuncommon. First. The common method was otherwise. Good 
wine is brought out to the best advantage at the beginning of a feast, when 
the guests have their heads clear, and their appetites fresh, and can relish it, 
and will commend it; but when they have well drunk, when their heads are 
muddy and their appetites palled, good wine is but thrown away upon them, 
worse will serve then. See the vanity of all the pleasures of sense, they soon 
surfeit, but never satisfy; the longer they are enjoyed, the less pleasant they 
grow. Secondly. This bridegroom obliged his friends with a reserve of the 
best wine for the grace-cup: ‘Thou hast kept the good wine till now ;” not 
knowing whom they were indebted to for this good wine, he returns the thanks 
of the table to the bridegroom, ‘She did not know that I gave her corn and 
wine,” Hab. ii. 8. Now, 

1. Christ, in providing thus plentifully for the guests, though he hereby 
allows a sober, cheerful use of wine, especially in times of rejoicing, Veh. viii. 10, 
yet he doth not invalidate his own caution, nor invade it in the least, which 
is, that our hearts be not “at any time,” no, not at a marriage feast, “ over- 
charged with surfeiting and drunkenness,” Zu. xxi. 34. When Christ provided 
so much good wine for them that had well drunk, he intended to try their 
sobriety, and to teach them how to abound, as well as how to want. ‘Temper- 
ance perforce is a thankless virtue; but it Divine providence give us abun- 
dance of the delights of sense, and Divine grace enable us to use them mode- 
rately, this is self-denial that is praiseworthy. He also intended that some 
should be left for the confirmation of the truth of the miracle to the faith of 
others. And we have reason to think that the guests at this table were so 
well taught, or at least were now so well awed by the presence of Christ, that 
none of them abused this wine to excess. And those two considerations drawn 
from this story may be sufficient at any time to fortify us against temptations 
to intemperance: lst. That our meat and drink are the gifts of God’s bounty 
to us, and we owe our liberty to use them, and our comfort in the use of them, 
to the mediation of Christ: it is therefore ungrateful and impious to abuse 
them. 2nd. That, wherever we are, Christ has his eye upon us; we should eat 
bread before God, Fx. xviii. 12, and then we should not feed ourselves without 

ear. 

2. He hath given us aspecimen of the method he takes in dealing with those 
that deal with him, which is to reserve the best for the last ; and therefore they 
must deal upon trust. The recompence of their services and sufferings is re- 
served for the other world; it is a glory to be revealed. The pleasures of sin 
give their colour in the cup, but at the last bite; but the pleasures of religion 
will be pleasures for evermore. 

In the conclusion of this story, ver. 11, we are told, Ist. That this was “the 
beginning of miracles” which Jesus did. Many miracles had been wrought 
concerning him at his birth and baptism, and he himself was the greatest 
miracle of all; but this was the first that was wronght by him. He could 
have wrought miracles when he disputed with the doctors, but his hour was 
not come. He had power, but there was a time of the hiding of his power. 
2nd. That herein he manifested his glory; hereby he proved himself to be the 
Son of God, and his glory to be that of the only begotten of the Father. He 
also discovered the nature and end of his office; the power of a God, and the 
grace of a Saviour appearing in all his miracles, and particularly in this, mani- 
tested the glory of the long-expected Messiah. 3rd. That ‘his disciples be- 
lieved on him.” Those whom he had called, ch. i., who had seen no miracle, 
and _ yet followed him, now saw this, shared in it, and had their faith strength- 
ened by it. Note, First. Even the faith that is true, at first is but weak. The 
strongest men were once babes, so were the strongest Christians. Secondly. 
ore. manifesting of the glory of Christ is the great confirmation of the faith of 

iristians, 


12 After this he went down to Capernaum, he, 
and his mother, and his brethren, and his disciples : 
and they continued there not many days. 13 And 
the Jews’ passover was at hand, and Jesus went up| 
to Jerusalem, 14 And found in the temple those 
that sold oxen and sheep and doves, and the changers 
of money sitting: 15 And when he had made a 
scourge of small cords, he drove them all out of the, 
temple, and the sheep, and the oxen; and poured 
out the changers’ money, and overthrew the tables; 
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16 And said unto them that sold doves, Take these 
374 
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things hence; make not my Father’s house an house 
of merchandise. 17 And his disciples remembered 
that it was written, The zeal of thine house hath 
eaten me up. 18 Then answered the Jews.and said 
unto him, What sign shewest thou unto us, seeing 
that thou doest these things? 19 Jesus answered 
and said unto them, Destroy this temple, and in three 
days I will raise it up. 20 Then said the Jews, 
Forty and six years was this temple in building, and 
wilt thou rear it up in three days? 21 But he spake 
of the temple of his body. 22 When therefore he 
was risen from the dead, his disciples remembered 
that he had said this unto them; and they believed 
the scripture, and the word which Jesus had said. 


Here we have, 

First. The short visit Christ made to Capernaum, ver. 12. It was a large 
and populous city, about a day’s journey from Cana; it is called his own city, 
Mat. ix. 1, because he made it his head-quarters in Galilee, and_what little 
rest he had was there. It was a place of concourse, and therefore Christ chose 
it, that the fame of his doctrine and miracles might from thence spread the far- 
ther. Observe, 

1. The company that attended him thither; “his mother, his brethren, and 
his disciples.” Wherever Christ went, Ist. He would not go alone, but would 
take those with him who had put themselves under his conduct, that he might 
instruct them, and they might attest his miracles. 2nd. He should not go 
alone, but they would follow him, because they liked the sweetness either 
of his doctrine or of his wine, ch. vi. 26. His mother, though he had lately 
given her to understand that, in the works of his ministry, he should pay no 
more respect to her than to any other person, yet followed him; not to inter- 
cede with him, but to learn of him. His brethren also, and relations, that were 
at the marriage, and were wrought upon by the miracle there; and his dis- 
ciples, who attended him wherever he went. It should seem people were more 
affected with Christ’s miracles at first than they were afterwards, when custom 
made them seem less strange. : 

2. His continuance there, which was at this time “‘ not many days,” designing 
now only to begin the acquaintance he would afterwards improve there. Christ 
was still upon the remove, would not confine his usefulness to one place, be- 
cause many needed him; and he would teach his followers to look upon them- 
selves but as sojourners in this world, and his ministers to follow their oppor- 
tunities, and go where their work led them. We do not now find Christ in the 
synagogues, but he privately instructed his friends, and thus entered upon his 
work by degrees. It is good for young ministers to accustom themselves to 
pious and edifying discourse in private, that they may with the better prepara- 
tion and greater awe approach their public work. He did not stay long at 
Capernaum, becanse the passover was at hand, and he must attend it at 
Jerusalem, for every thing is beautiful in its season. The less good must 
give way to the greater; and all the dwellings of Jacob must yeil to the 
gates of Zion. 

Secondly. ‘The passover he kept at Jerusalem; it is the first after his bap- 
tism; and the evangelist takes notice of all the passovers he kept hencefor- 
ward, which were four in all; the fourth, that at which he suffered, (three years 
after this,) and half a year was now past since his baptism. Christ, being made 
under the law, observed the passover at Jerusalem: see Ha. xxiii. 17. Thus 
he taught us by his example a strict observance of Divine institutions, and 
a diligent attendance on religious assemblies. He went upto Jerusalem when 
the passover was at hand, that he might be there with the first. It is called 
the Jews’ passover, because it was peculiar to them: Christ is our passover; 
now shortly God will no longer own it for his. Christ kept the passover at 
Jerusalem yearly, ever since he was twelve years old, in obedience to the law; 
but, now he is entered upon his public ministry, we may expect something 
more from him than before; and two things we are here told he did there: 

I. He purged the temple, ver. 1\4—17._ Observe here, 

1. The first place we find him in at Jerusalem was the temple, and it should 
seem he did not make any public appearance till he came thither; for his pre- 
sence and preaching there was that glory of the latter house which was to 
exceed the glory of the former, Hag. ii. 9. It was foretold, Mal. iii. 1, “1 will 
send my messenger,” John Baptist; he never preached in the temple, but ‘the 

ord, whom ye seek,” he “shall suddenly come to his temple,” suddenly after 
the appearing of John Baptist ; so that this was the time, and the temple the 
place, when and where the Messiah was to be expected. 

2. The first work that we find him at in the temple was the purging of it; 
for so it was foretold there, Mad. iii. 2,3, “ He shall sit as a refiner, and purify 
the sons of Levi.” Now was come the time of reformation, Christ came to be 
the great reformer; and according to the method of the reforming kings of 
Judah, he first purged out what was amiss, (and that used to be passover work 
too, as in Hezekiah’s time, 2 Chr. xxx. 14, 15, and Josiah’s, 2 Kin. xxiii. 4, &e.,) 
and then taught them to do well; first purge out the old leaven, and then 
keep the feast. Christ’s design in coming into the world was to reform the 
world, and he expects that all who come to him should reform their hearts 
pial Gen. xxxvy. 2. And this he has taught us by purging the temple. 

ee here, 

Ist. What were the corruptions that were to be purged out. He founda 
market in one of the courts of the temple, that which was called the court 
of the Gentiles, within the mountain of that house. There, First. They sold 
oxen, and sheep, and doves for sacrifice, we will suppose, not for common use. 
but for the convenience of those who came out of the country, and could not 
bring their sacrifices in specie along with them: see Dew. xiv. 2496. This 
market perhaps had been kept by the pool of Bethesda, ch. v. 2, but was ad- 
mitted into the temple by the chief priests for filthy lucre; for no doubt the 
rents for standing there, and fees for searching the beasts sold there, and cer- 
tifying that they were without blemish, would be a considerable revenue to 
them. Great corruptions in the church owe their rise to the love of money, 
1 Tim. vi. 5,10. Secondly. They changed money for the convenience of those 
that were to pay a half shekel in specie every year, by way of poll, for the 
service of the tabernacle, Mw, xxx. 12; and no doubt they gob hy it. ; 
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2nd. What course our Lord took to purge out those corruptions. He had 
seen these in the temple formerly, when he was in a private station, but never 
went about to drive them out till now, when he had taken upon him the public 
character of a prophet. He did not complain to the chief priests, for he knew 
they countenanced those corruptions ; but he himself, 

First. Drove out the sheep and oxen, and those that sold them, out of the 
temple. He never used force to drive any into the temple, but only to drive 
those out that profanedit. He did not seize the sheep and oxen for himself, 
did not distrain and impound them, though he found them damage faissant,— 
‘actual trespassers, upon his Father’s ground; but only drove them out, and 
their owners with them. ‘ He made a scourge of small cords,” which probabl 
they had led their sheep and oxen with, and thrown them away upon the ground, 
thence Christ gathered them. Sinners prepare the scourges with which they 
themselves will be driven out from the temple of the Lord. He did not make 
a scourge to chastise the offenders, his punishments are of another nature, but 
only to drive out the cattle; he aimed no farther than at reformation: see 
Rom. xiii. 3, 4; 2 Cor. x. 8. 

Secondly. He “poured out the changers’ money,” 76 xépua,—‘ the small money,’ 
—the nummorum famulus. In pouring out the money, he shewed his contempt 
of it; he threw it to the ground, to the earth, as it was. In overthrowing the 
tables he shewed his displeasure against those that make religion a matter of 
worldly gain. Money-changers in the temple are the scandal of it. Note, In 
reformation it is good to make thorough work. He drove them all out; and 
aon threw out the money, but in overturning the tables, threw out the 
trade too. ’ 

Thirdly. He “said to them that sold doves,” (sacrifices for the poor,) ‘‘ Take 
these things hence.” The doves, though they took np less room, and were a 
less nuisance, than the oxen and sheep, yet must not be allowed there. ‘The 
sparrows and swallows were welcome, that were left to God’s providence, 

's, Ixxxiv. 3, but not the doves that were appropriated to man’s profit. God’s 
temple must not be made a pigeon-house. But see Christ’s prudence in his 
zeal. When he drove out the sheep and oxen, the owners might follow them; 
when he poured out the money, they might gather it up again; but if he had 
turned the doves flying, perhaps they could not have been retrieved: therefore 
to them that sold doves he said, “Take these things hence.” Note, Discretion 
must always guide and govern our zeal, that we do nothing unbecoming our- 
selves, or mischievous to others. 

Fourthly. He gave them a good reason for what he did: “Make not my 
Father’s house a house of merchandise.” Reason for conviction should accom- 
pany force for correction. 

lst. Here is a reason why they should not profane the temple; because it 
was the house of God, and not to be made a house of merchandise. Merchan- 
dise is a good thing in the exchange, but not inthe temple. ‘This was, First. 
To alienate that which was dedicated to the honour of God; it was sacrilege; 
it was robbing God. Secondly. It was to debase that which was solemn and 
awful, and to make it mean. ‘Thirdly. It was to disturb and distract those 
services in which men ought to be most solemn, serious, and intent. It was 
particularly an affront to the sons of the stranger in their worship to be forced 
to herd themselves with the sheep and oxen, and to be distracted in their wor- 
ship by the noise of a market, for this market was kept in the court of the 
Gentiles. Fourthly. It was to make the business of religion subservient to a 
secular interest; for the holiness of the place must advance the market, and 
promote the sale of their commodities. Those make God's house a house of 
merchandise, 1. Whose minds are filled with cares about worldly business when 
they are attending on religious exercises, as those, Am. viii. 5; ze. xxxiii. 31. 
2. Who perform Divine offices for filthy lucre, and sell the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, Aets viii. 18. 

and. Here is a reason why he was concerned to purge it; because it is my 
Father’s house. And, First. Therefore he had authority to purge it, for he was 
faithful as a Son over his own house, Heb. iii. 5,6. In calling God his Father, 
he intimates that he was the Messiah, of whom it was said, “he shall builda 
house for my name, and I will be his father,’ 2 Sam. vii. 12, 13. Secondly. 
Therefore he had a zeal for the purging of it. It is my Father’s house, and 
therefore I cannot bear to see it profaned, and him dishonoured. Note, If God 
be our Father in Leaven, and it be therefore our desire that his name may be 
sanctified, it cannot but be our grief to see it polluted. 

Christ’s purging the temple thus may justly be reckoned among his wonder- 
ful works: Inter omnia signa que fecit Dominus, hoe mihi videtur esse mira- 
bilius,—‘ Of all Christ’s wonderful works, this appears to me the mogt wonder- 
ful.—Jerome. Considering, 1. That he did it without the assistance of any of 
his friends. Probably it had been no hard matter to have raised the mob, who 
had a great veneration for the temple, against the profaners of it; but Christ 
never countenanced any thing that was tumultuous or disorderly. There was 
none to uphold, but his own arm did it. 2. That he did it without the resist- 
ance of any of his enemies, either the market people themselves, or the chief 
priests, that gave them their licences, and had the posse templi,— the temple 
force,’ at their command. But the corruption was too pina to be justified. 
Sinners’ own consciences are reformers’ best friends. Yet that was not all; 
there was a Divine power put forth herein, a power over the spirits of men; 
and in this non-resistance of theirs, that Scripture was fulfilled, Ja. iii. 2, 3, 
“who shall stand when he appeareth ?” 4 

3. Here is the remark which his diciples made upon it; ver. 17, ‘‘ they remem- 
bered that it was written, ‘he zeal ot thine house hath eaten me up.” ‘They 
were somewhat surprised at first to see him whom they were directed to as the 
Lamb of God in such a heat; and him whom they believed to be the King of 
Israel take so little state upon him as to do this himself; but one Seripture 
came to their thoughts, which taught them to reconcile this action both with 
the meekness of the Lamb of God, and with the majesty of the King of Israel; 
for David, speaking of the Messiah, takes notice of his zeal for God's house, 
ag eo great, that it even ate him up; it made him forget himself, Ps. lxix. 9, 

serve 

Ist. ‘The disciples came to understand the meaning of what Christ did, by 
remembering the Scriptures; ‘they remembered” now “that it was written.” 
Note, The word of God, and the works of God, do mutually explain and illus- 
trate each other. Dark Scriptures are expounded by their accomplishment in 
Providence, and difficult providences are made easy by comparing them with 
the Scriptures. See of what great use it is to the disciples of Christ to be ready 
and mighty in the Scriptures, and to have their memories well stored with 
Scripture truths, by which they will be furnished for every good work. : 

2nd. The Scripture they remembered was very apposite; Y the zeal of thine 
house hath eaten me up.” David was in this a type of Christ, that he was 
zealous for God's house, Ps. exxxii. 2,33; what he did for it was with all his 
might; see 1 Chr. xxix. 2; the latter part of that verse, 2s. 1xix. 9, is applied to 
Christ, Rom. xv. 3, as the former part of it here. All the graces that were to 
be found among the Old Testament saints were eminently in Christ, and par- 
ticularly this of zeal for the house of God; and in them, as they were patterns 
to us, so they were types of him. Observe, First. Jesus Christ was zealously 
affected to the house of God; his church loved it, and was always jealous for 
its honour and welfare. Secondly. = zeal did eyen eat him up; it made him 
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| humble himself, and spend himself, and expose himself: “ 
sumed me,” Ps. exix. 139. Zeal for the Henke of God feidal Gi ce 
own. credit, ease, and safety, when they come in competition with our duty and 
COAG tag area carries on our souls in our duty so far, and so 
ek ele ci e cannot keep pace with them, and makes us as deaf as 
our Master was to those who suggest, “spare thyself.” The grievances here 
redressed might seem but small, and such as should have been connived at: but 
such was Christ’s zeal, that he could not bear even them that sold and bought 
eee ek Si ibi ebrios inveniret quid fuceret Dominus ! saith St. Austin,— 
aes -Bgoase drunkards in the temple, how much more would he have been 
_ IL. Christ, having thus purged the temple 
it Pike ee Regier for so doing. ol 
. Their demand of a sign. ‘Then answer Jews,” that i i- 
tude of the people, with their leaders. mee Fee shone ieee ene 
stood by him, and assisted him to vindicate the honour of their temple; but 
instead of that, they objected against it. Note They who apply themselves in 
good earnest to the work of reformation, must ‘expect to meet with o ositi 
And when they could object nothing against the thing itself. they Lantiondd 
his authority to do it; “ What sign shewest thou unto us,” to ENS thyself 
authorized and commissioned to do these things? It was indeed a good one 
to purge the temple; but what had he to do to undertake it, who was in no 
office there? They looked upon it as an act of jurisdiction and that he must 
prove himself “a prophet, yea, more than a prophet.” But was not the thin 
itself sign enough? Tis ability to drive so many from their posts without 
opposition, was a proof of his authority: he that was armed with sucha Divine 
power, sure was armed with a Divine commission. What ailed these buyers 
and sellers that they fled, that they were driven back? Surely it was at the 
presence of the Lord, Ps. exiv, 5,7; no less a presence. 

2. Christ’s answer to this demand, ver. 19. He did not immediately work a 
miracle to convince them, but gives them a sign in something to come, the truth 
of which must appear by the event, according to Deu. xviii. 21. Now 

Ist. The sign that he gives them is his own death and resurrection. He refers 
them to that which would be, First. His last sign. If they would not be con- 
vinced by what they saw and heard, let them wait. Secondly. The great sign 
to prove him to be the Messiah; for concerning him, it was foretold that he 
should be bruised, Jsa. lili. 5; cut off, Dan. ix. 6; and yet that he should not 
see corruption, Ps. xvi. 10. These things were fulfilled in the blessed Jesus; 
and therefore, “truly he was the Son of God,” and had authority in the 
temple, his Father’s house. 

2nd. He foretels his death and resurrection, not in plain terms, as he often 
did to his disciples, but in figurative expressions, as afterwards, when he gave 
this for a sign, he called it the sign of the prophet Jonas; so here, “ Destroy 
this temple, and in three days I will raise it up.” Thus spake he to them who 
were willingly ignorant, in parables, that they might not perceive, Mat. xiii. 13. 
They that will not see, shall not see. Nay, this figurative speech used here 
proyed such a stumblingblock to them, that it was produced in evidence 
against him at his trial, to prove him a blasphemer, Mat. xxvi. 60,61. Had they 
humbly asked him the meaning of what he said, he would have told them, and 
it had been a savour of life unto life to them; but they were resolved to cavil 
and it proved a savour of death unto death. They that would not be convinced 
were hardened; and the manner of the expression of this prediction occasioned 
the accomplishment of the prediction itself. J %rst. He foretels his death by 
the Jews’ malice, in these words, “Destroy ye this temple;” that is, ye will 
destroy it, I know ye will; I will permit you to destroy it. Note, Christ, even 
at the beginning of his ministry, had a clear foresight of all his sufferings at the 
end of it, and yet went on cheerfully in it. It is good at setting out to expect the 
worst. Secondly. He foretels his resurrection by his own power; “in three 
days I will raise it up.” There were others that were raised, but Christ raised 
himself, resumed his own life. 

Now he chose to express this by destroying and re-edifying the temple, 
Ist. Because he was now to justify himself in purging the temple which they 
had profaned; as if he should say, You that defile one temple wilt destroy 
another, and I will prove my authority to purge what you have defiled, by 
raising what you will destroy. ‘The profaning of the temple is the destroying 
of it, and its reformation its resurrection. 2nd. Because the death of Christ 
was indeed the destruction of the Jewish temple, the procuring cause of it; 
and his resurrection was the raising up of another temple, the gospel church 
Zec. vi. 12. The ruin of their place and nation, ch. xi. 48, were the riches o 
the world: see Am. ix. 11; Acts xv. 16. 

3. ‘Their cavil at this answer; ver. 20, “ Forty and six years was this temple 
in building,’—temple work was always slow work,—and canst thou make such 
quick work of it? Now here, Ist. They shew some knowledge; they could 
tell how long the temple was in building. Dr. Lightfoot computes that it was 
just forty-six years from the founding of Zerubbabel’s temple, in the second 
year of Cyrus, to the complete settlement of the temple service, in the thirty- 
second year of Artaxerxes; and also, that from Herod’s beginning to build this 
temple, in the eighteenth year of his reign, to this very time, when the Jews 
said this, was just forty-six years. “Forty and six years, gkodou/4n, hath this 
temple been built.” _ 2nd. ‘They shew more ignorance, First. Of the meaning 
of Christ’s words. Note, Men often run into gross mistakes by understanding 
literally what the Scripture speaks figuratively. What abundance of mischief 
has been done by interpreting “This is my body,” after a corporal and carnal 
manner. Secondly. Of the almighty power of Christ, as if he could do no more 
than another man. Had they known that this was he who built all things in 
six days, they would not have made it such an absurdity that he should build a 
temple in three days. 

4. A vindication of Christ’s answer from their cavil. The difficulty is soon 
solved by explaining the terms; ‘‘ he spake of the temple of his body,” ver. 21. 
Though Christ had discovered a great respect for the temple, in purging it, yet 
he will have us know that the holiness of it, which he was so jealous tor, was 
but typical, and leads us to the consideration of another temple, which that 
was but a shadow of, the substance being Christ, Heb. ix. 9; Col. ii. 17. Some 
think, when he said, Destroy this temple, he pointed to his own body, or laid 
his hand upon it; however, it is Gertain “he spake of the temple of his body.” 
Note, ‘he body of Christ is the true temple, of which that at Jerusalem was 
a type. Ist. Like the temple, it was built by immediate Divine direction, 
1 Chr. xxviii. 19; “a body hast thou prepared me.” 2nd, Like the temple, it 
was a holy house; itis Called “that holy Mao 3rd. It was like the temple, the 
habitation of God’s glory; there the eternal Word dwelt, the true Shechinah. 
He is Emmanuel, ‘God with us.’ 4th, The temple was the place and medium 
of intercourse between God and Israel; there God revealed himself to them, 
there they presented themselves and their services to him. ‘Thus by Christ 
God speaks to us, and we speak to him. Worshippers looked towards that 
house, 1 Kin, viii. 30, 35; so we must worship God with an eye to Christ. 

5. A reflection which the disciples made upon this long after, inserted here 
to illustrate the story; ver. 22, * when he was risen from the dead,” some years 
atter, “his disciples remembered that he had said this.” We found them, 
ver. 17, remembering what had been written before of him, and here remem- 


gave a sign to those who demanded 
serve here, 
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bering what they had heard from him. Note, The memories of Christ’s disciples 
should be like the treasure of the good householder, furnished with things 
both new and old, Mat. xiii. 52. Now observe, . 

Ist. When they remembered that saying: when he Was risen from the dead. 
Tt seems they did not at this time fully understand Christ’s meaning, for they 
were as yet but babes in knowledge, but they laid it up in their hearts, and 
afterwards it became both intelligible and useful. Note, It is good to hear for 
the time to come, Jsa. xlii. 23. The juniors in years and profession should 
treasure up those truths which at present they do not well understand either 
the meaning or use of, for they will be serviceable to them hereafter, when 
they come to greater proficiency. It was said of the scholars of Pythagoras, 
that his precepts seemed to freeze in them till they were forty years old, and 
then they began to thaw; so this saying of Christ revived in the memories of 
his disciples “ when he was risen from the dead;” and why then? First. Be- 
cause then the Spirit was poured out to bring things to their remembrance 
which Christ had said to them, and to make them both easy and ready to them, 
ch. xiv. 26. That very day that Christ rose from the dead, he opened their 
understandings, Lu. xxiv. 45. Secondly. Because then this saying of Christ was 
fulfilled when the temple of his body had been destroyed and was raised again, 
and that upon the third day, then they remembered this among other words 
Christ had said to this purpose. Note, It contributes much to the understand- 
ing of the Scripture to observe the fulfilling of the Scripture. he event will 
expound the prophecy. : j 

2nd. What use they made of it; “they believed the Scripture, and the word 
that Jesus had said ;* that is, their belief of these was confirmed, and received 
fresh support and vigour. They were slow of heart to believe, Lu. xxiv. 25, 
but they were sure. ‘Ibe Scripture and the word of Christ are here put to- 
gether, not because they concur, and exactly agree together, but because they 
mutually illustrate and strengthen each other. When the disciples saw both 
what they had read in the Old Testament, and what they had heard from 
Christ’s own mouth, fulfilled in his death and resurrection, they were the 
more confirmed in their belief of both. 


23 Now when he was in Jerusalem at the passover, 
in the feast day, many believed in his name, when 
they saw the miracles which he did. 24 But Jesus 
did not commit himself unto them, because he knew 
all men, 25 And needed not that any should testify 
of man: for he knew what was in man. 


We have here an account of the success, the poor success, of Christ’s preach- 
ing and miracles at Jerusalem, while he kept the passover there. Observe, 

First. That our Lord Jesus, when he was at Jerusalem, at the passover, did 
preach and work miracles. People’s believing on him imphed that he preached ; 
and it is expressly said, they saw the miracles he did. He was now in Jerusa- 
lem, the holy city, whence the Word of the Lord was to go forth; his residence 
was mostly in Galilee, and therefore when he was in Jerusalem he was very 
busy. ‘I'he time was holy time, the feast day, time appointed for the service of 
God; at the passover the Levites taught the good knowledge of the Lord, 
2 Chr. xxx. 22, and Christ took that opportunity of preaching, when the con- 
course of people was great, and thus he would own and honour the Divine 
institution of the passover. 

Secondly. That hereby many were brought to believe in his name, to acknow- 
ledge him a teacher come from God, as Nicodemus did, ch. iii. 2, a great pro- 
phet; and probably some of those who looked for redemption in Jerusalem, 
believed him to be the Messiah promised; so ready were they to welcome the 
first appearance of that bright and morning star. 

Thirdly. That yet “Jesus did not commit himself unto them,” ver. 24; 
obK éniotevev EavTov altois,— he did not trust himself with them.’ It is the 
same word that is used for believing in him. So that to believe in Christ, 
is to commit ourselves to him, and to his conduct. Christ did not see cause 
to repose any confidence in these new converts at Jerusalem, where he had 
many enemies that sought to destroy him, either, 1. Because they were false, 
at least some of them, and would betray him if they had an opportunity, or 
were strongly tempted to it. He had more disciples that he could trust among 
the Galileans, than among the dwellers at Jerusalem. In dangerous times and 
places, it is wisdom to take heed who you confide in 3 jésanoo amoretv,— learn to 
distrust.’ Or, 2. Because they were weak, and I would hope that this was the 
worst of it; not that they were treacherous, and designed him a mischief; but, 
Ist. They were timorous, and wanted zeal and courage, and might perhaps be 
frightened to do an ill thing. In times of difficulty and danger, cowards are not 
fit to be trusted. Or, 2nd. They were tumultuous, and wanted discretion and 
conduct. ‘hese in Jerusalem perhaps had their expectations more raised than 
others of the temporal reign of the Messiah, and in that expectation would be 
ready to give some bold strokes at the government, if Christ would have com- 
mitted himself to them, and put himself at the head of them; but he would 
not, for his kingdom is not of this world. We should be shy of turbulent, 
unqguiet people, as our Master here was, though they profess to believe in 
Christ, as these did. 

Fourthly. That the reason why he did not commit himself to them was, 
because he knew them, ver. 25, knew the wickedness of some, and weakness of 
others. The evangelist takes this occasion to assert Christ’s omniscience. 

1. “ He knew all men,” not only their names and faces, as it is possible for us 
to know many, but their nature, dispositions, affections, designs, so as we do 
not know any man, scarce ourselves. He kuows all men, for his powerful hand 
made them all, his piercing eye sees them all, sees into them. He knows his 
subtle enemies, and all their secret projects; his false friends, and their true 
characters; what they really are, whatever they pretend to be. He knows 
them that are truly his, knows their integrity, and knows their infirmity too. 
He knows their frame. 

2. He ‘needed not that any should testify of man.” His knowledge was not 
by information from others, but by his own infallible intuition. It is the infe- 
licity of earthly princes, that they must see with other men’s eyes, and hear 
with other men’s ears, and take things as they are represented to them; but 
Christ goes purely upon his own knowledge. Angels are his messengers, but 
not his spies, for his own eyes run to and fro through the earth, 2 Chr. xvi. 9. 
This may comfort us in reference to Satan’s accusations, that Christ will not 
take men’s characters from him. 

3. ‘He knew what was in man;” in particular persons, in the nature and 
race of man. We know what is done by men, Christ knows what is in them, 
tries the heart and the reins. This is the prerogative of that essential, eternal 
Word, feb. iv. 12,13; we invade his prerogative if we presume to judge men’s 
hearts. How fit is Christ to be the Saviour of men; very fit to be the physician, 
who hath such a knowledge of ne state and case, temper and dis- 
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him. 


one that is born of the Spirit. 
and said unto him, How can these things be ? 


eternal life. 
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temper; knows what is in him. How fit also to be the judge of all, for the 
judgment of him who knows all men, all in men, must needs be according to 
truth. ; 

Now this is all the success of Christ’s preaching and miracles at Jerusalem in 
this journey. ‘he Lord comes to his temple, and none come to him but a parcel 
of weak, simple people, that he can neither have credit from, nor put confidence 


in; yet he shall at length “see of the travail of his soul.” 


CHAPTER III. 


| In this chapter we have, I. Christ’s discourse with Nicodemus, a Pharisee, concerning 


the great mysteries of the Gospel, which he here privately lets him into, ver, 1—21. 
II. John Baptist’s discourse with his disciples concerning Christ, upon occasion of his 
coming into the neighbourhood where he was, ver. 22—36, in which he fairly and faith- 
fully resigns al] his honour and interest to him. 


yt. HERE was a man of the 
J, £~ Pharisees, named Nicode- 
2/8 mus, a ruler of the Jews: 
Ae: 2 The same came to Jesus 

> by night, and said unto him, 
\" 5 Rabbi, we know that thou 


3) 
\\a ee 


< 


\ 


A vx; WV, art a teacher come from 

i God: for no man can do 

Je NG) these miracles that thou 

\S doest, except God be with 

3 Jesus answered and said unto him, Verily, 
verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be born again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God. 4 Nicodemus 
saith unto him, How can a man be born when he is 
old? can he enter the second time into his mother’s 
womb, and be born? 5 Jesus answered, Verily, 


verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be born of 
water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 


kingdom of God. 6 That which is born of the flesh 
is flesh ; and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit. 
7 Marvel not that [ said unto thee, Ye must be born 
again. 8 The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh, and whither it goeth: so is every 
9 Nicodemus answered 
10 
Jesus answered and said unto him, Art thou a master 
of Israel, and knowest not these things? 11 Verily, 
verily, I say unto thee, We speak that we do know, 
and testify that we have seen; and ye receive not 
our witness. 12 If I have told you earthly things, 
and ye believe not, how shall ye believe, if I tell you 
of heavenly things? 13 And no man hath ascended 
up to heaven, but he that came down from heaven, 
even the Son of man which is in heaven. 14 And 
as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even 
so must the Son of man be lifted up: 15 That who- 
soever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
16 For God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have everlasting life. 
17 For God sent not his Son into the world to 
condemn the world; but that the world through him 
might be saved. 18 He that believeth on him is not 
condemned: but he that believeth not is condemned 
already, because he hath not believed in the name of 
the only begotten Son of God. 19 And this is the 
condemnation, that light is come into the world, and 
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men loved darkness rather than light, because their 
deeds were evil. 20 For every one that doeth evil 


hateth the light, neither cometh to the light, lest his 


deeds should be reproved. 21 But he that doeth 
truth cometh to the light, that his deeds may be 
made manifest, that they are wrought in God. 


We found in the close of the foregoing chapter, that few were brought to 
Christ at Jerusalem; yet here was one, a considerable one; it is worth while 
to go a great way for the salvation though but of one soul. Observe, 

First. Who this Nicodemus was. Not many mighty and noble are called, 
yet some are, and here was one. Not many of the rulers, or of the Pharisees ; 
yet, 1. This was a man of the Pharisees, bred to learning, a scholar; let it not 

e said that all Christ’s followers are unlearned and ignorant men. The 
principles of the Pharisees, and the peculiarities of their sect, were directly 
contrary to the spirit of Christianity; yet there were some, in whom even 
those high thoughts were cast down, and brought into obedience to Christ. 
The grace of Christ is able to subdue the greatest opposition. 2. He was a 
ruler of the Jews, a member of the great Sanhedrim, a senator, a privy-coun- 
sellor,a man of authority in Jerusalem. As bad as things were, there were 
some rulers well inclined, who yet could do little good, because the stream 
was so strong against them; they were overruled by the majority, and yoked 
with those that were corrupt, so that the good which they would do, they 
could not do it; yet Nicodemus continued in his place, and did what he could, 
when he could not do what he would, ‘ 

Secondly. His solemn address to our Lord Jesus Christ, ver. 2. 

1. When hecame. “ He came to Jesus by night.” Observe, 

ist. He made a private and particular address to Christ, and did not think 
it enough to hear his public discourses. He resolved to talk with him by 
himself, where he might be free with him. Personal converse with skilful, 
fithfal ministers about the affairs of our souls would be of great use to us, 

al. ii. 7. 

2nd. He made this address by night, which may be considered either, J’irst. 
As an act of prudence and discretion. Christ was engaged all day in public 
work, and he would not interrupt him then, nor expect his attendance then, 
but observed Christ’s hour, and waited on him when he was at leisure. Note, 
Private advantages to ourselves and our own families, must give way to those 
that are public, and of more general use. The greater good must be preferred 
before the less. Christ had many enemies; and therefore Nicodemus came 
incognito to him, lest if the chief priests had known it, they should have been 
the more enraged against Christ. Secondly. As an act of zeal and forwardness. 
Nicodemus was a man of business, and could not spare time all day to make 
Christ a visit, and therefore he would rather take time from the diversions of 
the evening, or the rest of the night, than not converse with Christ. When 
others were sleeping, he was getting knowledge, as David by meditation, 
Ps. lxiii. 6; exix. 148. Probably it was the very next night after he saw 
Christ’s miracles, and he would not slip the first opportunity of pursuing his 
convictions. He knew not how soon Christ might leave the town, nor what 
might happen betwixt that and another feast, and therefore would lose no time. 
In the night his converse with Christ would be more free, and less liable to 
disturbance; these were noctes Christiane,— Christian nights,’ much more 
instructive than the noctes Attice,— Attic nights.” Or, Thirdly. As an act 
of fear and cowardice. He was afraid or ashamed to be seen with Christ, and 
therefore came in the night. When religion is out of fashion, there are many 
Nicodemites, especially among the rulers, who have a better affection to 
Christ and his religion than they would be known to have. But observe, 1st. 
Though he came by night, Christ bade him welcome, accepted his integrity, and 
pardoned his infirmity ; considered his temper, which perhaps was timorous, 
and the temptation he was in from his place and office; and thereby taught 
his ministers to become all things to all men, and to encourage good beginnings 
though they are weak. Paul preached “ privately to them of ies Gare 
Gal. ii. 2. 2nd. Though now he came by night, yet afterwards, when there 
was occasion, he owned Christ publicly, eh. vii. 50; xix. 30. The grace which 
is at first but a grain of mustard seed may grow to bea great tree. : 

2. What he said. He did not come to talk with Christ about politics, and 
state affairs, though he was aruler; but about the concerns of his own soul 
and its salvation, and without cireumlocution comes presently to the business; 
he calls Christ, Rabbi, which signifies a great man, see Jsa. xix. 20: “He shall 
send them a Saviour, and a great one;” ‘a Saviour and_a Rabbi,’ so the word 
is. There is hopes of those who have a respect for Christ, and think and 
speak honourably of him. He tells Christ how far he had attained; “ we 
know that thou art a teacher.” Observe, 

ist. His assertion concerning Christ: * thou art a teacher come from God;” 
not educated or ordained by men, as other teachers, but supported with Divine 
inspiration, and Divine authority. He that was to be the sovereign ruler 
came first to be a teacher, for he would rule with reason, not with rigour,—by 
the power of truth, not of the sword. The world lay in ignorance and mistake; 
the Jewish teachers were corrupt, and caused them to err; “It is time for 
the Lord to work.” He came a teacher from God, from God as the Father of 
mercies, in pity to a dark deceived world; from God as the Father of lights, 
and fountain of truth; all that light and truth which we may venture our 
souls upon. 

2nd. His assurance of it; “we know,” not only I, but others; so he took it 
for granted, the thing being so plain and self-evident ; perhaps he knew that 
there were divers of the Pharisees and rulers with whom he conversed, that 
were under the same convictions, but had not the grace to own it. Or, we 
may suppose he speaks in the plural number, we know, because he brought 
with him one or more of his friends and pupils, to receive instructions from 
Christ, knowing them to be of common concern. Master, saith he, we come 
with a desire to be taught, to be thy scholars, for we are fully satisfied thou 
arta Divine teacher. | ‘ 

3rd. The ground of this assurance; “no man can do these miracles that thou 
doest, except God be with him.” Here, First. We are assured of the truth of 
Christ’s miracles, and that they were not counterfeit. Here was Nicodemus, 
a judicious, sensible, inquisitive man, one that had all the reason and opportu- 
nity imaginable to examine them, was so fully satisfied they were real miracles, 
that he was wrought upon by them to go contrary to his interest, and the stream 
of those of his own rank, who were prejudiced against Christ. Secondly. We 
are directed what inference to draw from Christ’s miracles; therefore we are 
to receive him as “‘a teacher come from God.” His miracles were his creden- 
tials. ‘The course of nature could not be altered but by the power of the God 
of nature, who we are sure is the God of truth and goodness, and would neyer 
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the sermon Christ preached to him; the contents of it F 
Four things our Saviour 


abstract of Christ’s public preaching: see ver. 11, 12. 


here discourseth of : 

I. Concerning the necessity and nature of vegeneration, or the new birth, 
ver. 3-8. Now we must cousider this, 

1. As pertinently answered to Nicodemus’ address. 
ver. 3. This answer waseither, Ist. A rebuke of what he saw defective in the 
address of Nicodemus. It was not enough for him to admire Christ’s mira- 
cles, and acknowledge his mission, but he must be born again. It is plain he 
expected the kingdom of heaven, that is, the kingdom of the Messiah, now 
shortly to appear; is betimes aware of the dawning of that day; and, accord- 
ing to the common notion of the Jews, he expects it to appear in external pomp 
and power; doubts not but this Jesus who works these miracles, is either the 
Messiah, or his prophet; and therefore makes his court to him, compliments 
him, and so hopes to secure a share to himself of the advantages of that king- 
dom. But Christ tells him he can have no benefit by that change of the state, 
unless there be a change of the spirit, of the principles and dis positions, 
equivalent to a new birth. Nicodemus came by night; but this will not do, 
saith Christ. His religion must be owned before men; so Dr. Hammond. Or 
2nd. A reply to what he saw designed in his address. When Nicodemus owne 
Christ a teacher come from God, one intrusted with an extraordinary revela- 
tion from heaven, he plainly intimated a desire to know what it was, and a 
readiness to receive it, and Christ gives it him. 

2, We may consider this as positively and vehemently asserted by our 

Lord Jesus; “ Verily, verily, I say unto thee,” ‘T, the Amen, the Amen, say 
it;? soit may be read: I, the faithful and true witness. The matter is settled 
irreversibly, that “except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom 
of God;” I say it unto thee, though a Pharisee, though a master of Israel. 
Observe, 
_ Ist. What it is that is required,—to be born again; that is, First. We must 
live a new life: Birth is the beginning of life; to be born again is to begin 
anew, as those that have hitherto lived either much amiss, or to little purpose. 
We must not think to patch up the old building, but begin from the foundation. 
Secondly. We must have a new nature, new principles, new affections, new 
aims. We must be born dveéev, which signifies both denwo,—‘ again, and 
desuper,— from above.’ 1st. We must be born anew, so the word is taken, 
Gal. iv. 9, and ab initio,‘ from the beginning, Zu. i. 3. By our first birth we 
were corrupt, shapen in sin and iniquity, we must therefore undergo a second 
birth ; our souls must be fashioned and enlivened anew. 2nd. We must be born 
from above, so the word is used by the evangelist, ch. iii. 31; xix. 11; and I 
take it to be especially intended here, not excluding the other; for to be born 
from above supposeth being born again. But this new birth has its rise from 
heaven, ch. i. 13, and its tendency to heaven. It is to be born to a divine 
and heavenly life, a life of communion with God and the upper world, and 
in order to this, it is to partake of a divine nature, and bear the image of the 
heavenly. 

2nd. he indispensable necessity of this; “except a man” (any one that 
partakes of the human nature, and consequently of the corruptions of that, 
except he) “be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God,’—the kingdom 
of the Messiah, begun in grace and perfected in glory. Except we be born 
from above, we cannot see this. That is, /irst. We cannot understand the 
nature of it. Such is the nature of the things pertaining to the kingdom cf 
God, (in which Nicodemus desired to be instructed.) that the soul must be new 
modelled and moulded; the natural man must become a spiritual man, before 
he is capable of receiving and understanding them, 1 Cor. ii. 14. Secondly. We 
cannot receive the comfort of it; cannot expect any benefit by Christ and his 
Gospel, nor have any part or lot in the matter. Note, Regeneration is abso- 
lutely necessary to our happiness here and hereafter. Considering what we 
are by nature, how corrupt and sinful; what God is in whom alone we ean be 
happy, and what heaven is to which the perfection of our happiness is reserved, 
it will appear in the nature of the thing that we must be born again; because 
it is impossible we should be happy if we be not holy: see 1 Cor. vi. 11, 12. 

; This great truth of the necessity of regeneration, being thus solemnly laid 
down, 

1. It is objected against by Nicodemus, ver. 4; “How can a man be born 
when he is old?” old as I am, yépev &v,— being an old man?’ ** Can he enter the 
second time into his mother’s womb, and be born?” Herein appears, 

Ist. His weakness in knowledge; what Christ spoke spiritually he seems 
to have understood after a corporal and carnal manner, as if there were no 
other way of regenerating and new moulding an immortal soul but by new 
framing the body, and bringing that back to the rock out of which it was hewn; 
as if there were such a connexion between the soul and the body, that there 
could be no fashioning the beart anew but by forming the bones anew. Nico- 
demus, as others of the Jews, valued himselt, no doubt, very much by his first 
birth, and the dignities and privileges of that; the place of it, the holy land, 
perhaps the holy city; his parentage, such as that which Paul could have 
gloried in, Phil. iii. 5; and therefore it isa great surprise to him to hear of 
being born again. Could he be better bred and born, than bred and born an 
Israelite? Or by any other birth stand fairer for a room in the kingdom of 
the Messiah? Indeed they looked upon a proselyted Gentile to be as one 
born again, or born anew; but could not imagine how aJew, a Pharisee, could 
ever better himself by being born again; he therefore thinks if he must be born 
again, it must be of her that bare him first. They that are proud of their first 
birth are hardly brought to a new birth. 

2nd. His willingness to be taught. Ile doth not turn his back upon Christ 
because of this hard saying, but ingenuously aknowledges his ignorance, which 
implies a desire to be better informed; and so | take this, rather than that he 
had such gross notions of the new birth Christ spoke of. Lord, make me to 
understand this, for it is ariddle tome; Lam sucha fool as to know no other 
way for a man to be born, but of his mother. When we meet with that in the 
things of God which is dark, and hard to be understcod, we must with humility 
and industry continue our attendance upon the means of knowledge, till God 
shall reveal even that unto us. \ 

2. It is opened and farther explai 
the objection he takes occasion, ; “ii 

Ist. ‘fo repeat and confirm what he had said, ver, Bey erily, verily, [say unto 
thee,” the very same that I said before. Note, ‘The word of Christ is not yea and 
nay, but yea and amen; what he said. he will abide by, whoever saith against 
it; nor will he retract any of his sayings for the ignorance and mistakes of 
men. Though Nicodemus understood not the mystery of regeneration, yet 
Christ asserts the necessity of it as positively as before. Note, It is folly to 
think of evading the obligation of evangelical precepts, by pleading that they 
are unintelligible, Ztom. iil. 3, 4. < 

2nd. ‘To expound and clear what he had said concerning regeneration; for 
the explication of which he farther shews, , 

First. The author of this blessed change, and who it is that works it. To be 
born again is to be “born of the Spirit,” ver. 5, 6, 8, It is not wrought by any 
wisdom or power of our own, but by the power and influence of the blessed 
Spirit of grace. It is the “ sanctification of the Spirit,” 1 Pet. i. 2; and ‘renewing 
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of the Holy Ghost,” Tit. iii. 5. The ers he works by is his inspiration, and 
Q b rought on he has access to. : Me A 

ploy Tee ane of this change; and what that is which is wrought; it 
is spirit, ver. 6. Those that are regenerated are made spiritual, and refined 
trom the dross and dregs of sensuality. The dictates and interests of the 
rational and immortal soul have retrieved the dominion they ought to have 
over the flesh. The Pharisees placed their religion in external purity, and 
external performances; and it would be a mighty change indeed with them, 
no less than a new birth, to become spiritual. 

Thirdly. The necessity of this change. ‘ . ‘ 

ist. Christ here shews that it is necessary in the nature of the thing, for we 
are not fit to enter into the kingdom of God till we are born again; ver. 6, 
© Phat which is born of the flesh is flesh.” Here is our malady, and the cause of 
it, which are such as speak plain, that there is no remedy but we must be born 
again. First, We ere here told what we are; we are flesh, not only corporeal 
but corrupt, Gen. vi. 3. The soul is still a spiritual substance, but so wedded 
to the flesh, so captivated by the will of the flesh, so in love with the delights 
of the flesh, so employed in making provision for the flesh, that it is justly 
called flesh; it is carnal. And what communion can there be between God 
who is a spirit, and a soul in this condition? Secondly. How we came to be so, 
by being born of the flesh. It is a corruption that is bred in the bone with us; 
and therefore we cannot have a new nature, but we must be born again. The 
corrupt nature which is flesh, takes rise from our first birth; and therefore, 
the new nature which is spirit, must take rise from a second birth. Nico- 
demus spoke of entering again into his mother’s womb and being born ; but if 
he could do so, to what purpose? If he were born of his mother a hundred 
times that would not mend the matter, for still “ that which is born of the flesh 
is flesh ;” a clean thing cannot be brought out of an unclean. He must seek 
for another original, must be born of the Spirit, or he cannot become spiritual. 
‘The case is in short this; man, though made to consist, of body and soul, yet 
his spiritual part had then so much the dominion over his corporeal part, that 
he was denominated a living soul, Gen. ii. 7; but by indulging the appetite 
of the flesh in eating forbidden fruit, he prostituted the just dominion of the 
soul to the tyranny of sensual lust, and_ became no long Gt a living soul, but 
flesh; “dust thou art.” The living soul became dead and inactive; thus in the 
day he sinned he surely died, and sadly; he became earthy. In this degene- 
rated state, “he begat a son in his own likeness,” he transmitted the human 
nature, which had been entirely deposited in his hands, thus corrupted and 
depraved; and in the same plight it is still propagated. Corruption and sin 
are woven into our nature; we are shapen in iniquity, which makes it neces- 
sary that the nature be changed. It is not enough to put on a new coat, or a 
new face, but we must put on the new man; we must be new creatures. 

2nd. Christ makes it farther necessary by his own word ; ver. 7, ‘“ Marvel not 
that I said unto thee, Ye must be born again.” First. Christ hath said it, and 
as-he himself never did nor ever will unsay it, so all the world cannot gainsay 
it, that we must be born again. He who is the great Lawgiver, whose will is 
a law; he who is the great Mediator of the new covenant, and has full power 
to settle the terms of our reconciliation to God, and happiness in him; he who 
is the great Physician of souls, knows their case, and what is necessary to their 
cure; he hath said, “ Ye must be born again.” I said unto thee that which all 
are concerned in, ye must, ye all, one as well as another, “ye must be born 
again.” Not only the common people, but the rulers, the masters in Israel. 
Secondly. We are not to ate, at it; for when we consider the holiness of 
the God with whom we have to do, the great design of our redemption, the 
pravity of our nature, and the constitution of the happiness set before us, we 
shall not think it strange that so much stress is laid upon this as the one thing 
needful,—that we must be born again. 

Fourthly. This change is illustrated by two comparisons : 

ist. The regenerating work of the Spirit is eempares to water, ver. 5. To 
be born again is to “be born of water, and of the Spirit,” that is, of the Spirit 
working like water, as Mat. iii. 11, “with the Holy Ghost and with fire,” 
means, with the Holy Ghost as with fire. First. That which is primarily 
intended here, is to shew that the Spirit in sanctifying a so 1. Cleanseth and 
purifieth it as water; takes away its filth by which it was t for the kingdom 
of God. It is the “ washing of regeneration,” T%t. iii.g%: “’ Ye are washed,” 
1 Cor. Vi. 1L: see ze. xxxvi. 25. 2. Cools and refresheth it as water doth the 
hunted hart, and the weary traveller. The Spirit is compared to water, 
Isa. xliv. 3; ch. vii. 38, 39. In the first creation the fruits of heaven were 
born of water, Gen. i. 20; in allusion to which, perhaps, they that are born 
from above are said to be born of water. Secondly. Itis probable Christ hadan 
eye tothe ordinance of baptism which John had used, and he himself had begun 
to use. You must be born again of the Spirit, which regeneration by the 
Spirit should be signified by washing with water, as the visible sign of that 
spiritual grace. Not that all they and they only that are baptized are saved, 
but without that new birth which is wrought by the Spirit, and signified by 
baptism, none shall be looked upon as the protected, privileged subjects of 
the kingdom of heaven. The Jews cannot partake of the benefits of the 
Messiah’s kingdom they had so long looked for, unless they quit all expectation 
of being justified by the works of the law, and submit to “the baptism of 
repentance,” the great Gospel duty, “for the remission of sins,” the great 
Gospel privilege. 
_ 2nd. It is compared to wind; ver. 8, “ The wind blows where it listeth, ...so 
is every one that is born of the Spirit.” The same word, wvevua, signifies both 
the wind and the Spirit. The qoirit came upon the apostles in “a rushing 
mighty wind,” Acts 1i. 2. His strong influences on the hearts of sinners are 
compared to the breathing of the wind, Hze. xxxvii. 9; and his sweet in- 
fluences on the souls of saints, to the north and south wind, Cant. iv. 16. This 
comparison is here used to shew, First. That the Spirit in regeneration works 
arbitrarily, and asafree agent. “The wind blows where it listeth” for us, 
and doth not attend our order, nor is subject to our command; God directs it, 
it fulfils his word, Ps. exlviii. 8. The Spirit dispenseth his influences where, 
and when, on whom, and in what measure and degree he pleaseth, “ dividing 
to every man severally as he will,’ 1 Cor. xii. 11. Secondly. That he works 
powerfully, and with evident effects; “thou hearest the sound thereof ;” 
though its causes are hidden, it effects are manifest. When the soul is brought 
to mourn for sin, to fee under the burthen of corruption, to breathe after 
Christ, to ery, Abba, Father, then we hear the sound of the Spirit; we find 
he is at work, as Acts ix. 11,“ Behold, he prays.” ‘Thirdly. That he works 
mysteriously, and in secret hidden ways; “thou canst not tell whence it comes, 
or whither it goes ;” how it gathers, and how it spends its strength, is a riddle 
to us; so the manner and methods of the Spirit’s working is a mystery: “ which 
way went the Spirit?” 1 Ain, xxii. 24; see Heel. ix. 5, and compare it with 
Ps. -Cxxxix. 14. 

It. Here is a discourse concerning the certainty and sublimity of Gospel 
— which Christ takes occasion for, from the weakness of Nicodemus. 

ere is, ae ; “ 

1. ‘Che objection which Nicodemus still made; ver. 9, “ How can these things 
be?” Christ’s explication of the doctrine of the necessity of regeneration, it 
should seem, made it never the clearer to him, The corruption of nature 
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which makes it necessary, and the way of the Spirit, which makes it prac- 
ticable, are as much mysteries to him as the thing itself. Though he had in 
general owned Christ a Divine teacher, yet he was unwilling to receive his 
teachings, when they did not agree with the notions he had imbibed. Thus 
many profess to admit the doctrine of Christ in general, and yet will neither 
believe the truths of Christianity, nor submit to the laws of it farther than 
spat please: Christ shall be their teacher, provided they may choose their 
esson. 

Now here, ist. Nicodemus owns himself ignorant of Christ’s meaning 
after all; ‘“‘ How ean these things be?” ‘They are things I do not understand 
my capacity will not reach them. Thus “the things of the Spirit of God 
are foolishness to the natural man;” he is not only estranged from them, and 
therefore they are dark to him, but prejudiced against them, and therefore 
they are foolishness to him. 2nd. Because this doctrine was unintelligible 
to him (so he was pleased to make it) he questions the truth of it; as if, 
because it was a paradox to him, it was a chimera in itself. Many have such 
an opinion of their own capacity, as to think that that cannot be proved 
which they cannot believe; by wisdom they knew not Christ. 

2. The reproof which Christ gave him for his dulness and ignorance; “Art 
thou a master in Israel;” dcdaoxados,—‘ a teacher, a tutor 3’ one that sits in 
Moses’s chair, and yet, not only unacquainted with the doctrine of regenera- 
tion, but incapable of understanding it? This word is a reproof, 1st. To those 
that undertake to teach others and yet are ignorant and unskilful in the Word 
of righteousness themselves. 2nd, To those that spend their time in learning 
and teaching notions and ceremonies in religion, niceties and criticisms in the 
Scripture, and neglect that which is practical, and tends to reform the heart and 
life. Two words in the reproof are very emphatical. First. The place where 
his lot was cast, “in Israel ;” where there was such great plenty of the means 
of knowledge, where Divine revelation was. He might have learned this out 
of the Old Testament. Secondly. The tlfings he was thus ignorant in; “these 
things,” these necessary things, these great things, these Divine things; had he 
never read, Ps. 1. 5,10; ze. xviii. 13: xxxvi. 25, 26? 

3. Christ’s discourse hereupon, of the certainty and sgublimity of Gospel 
truths, ver. 11—13, to shew the folly of those who make strange of these things, 
and to recommend them to our search. Observe here, 

ist. That the truths Christ taught were very certain, and what we may ven- 
ture upon; ver. 1], ‘ Wespeak that we do know;” we; whom doth he mean 
besides himself? Some understand it of those that bore witness to him, and 
with him on earth; the prophets, and John Baptist, they Ray what they 
knew, and had seen, and were themselves abundantly satisfied in: Divine 
revelation carries its own _proof along with it. Others, of those that bore 
witness from heaven, the Father and the Holy Ghost; the Father was with 
him, the Spirit of the Lord was upon him; therefore he speaks in the plural 
number, as ch. xiv. 13, “ We will come unto him.” Observe, First. That the 
truths of Christ are of undoubted certainty. We have all the reason in the 
world to be assured that the sayings of Christ are faithful sayings, and such as 
we may venture our souls upon; for he is not only a credible witness, who 
would not go about to deceive us, but a competent witness, who could not 
himself be deceived: “we testify that we have seen.” He spoke not upon 
hearsay, but upon the clearest evidence, and therefore with the greatest assur- 
ance. What he spoke of God, of the invisible world, of heaven and hell, of the 
Divine will concerning us, and the counsels of peace, was what he knew and 
had seen, for he was by him as one brought up with him, Pr. viii. 30. What- 
ever Christ spoke, he spoke of his own knowledge. Secondly. That the unbelief 
of sinners is greatly aggravated by the infallible certainty of the truths of 
Christ. The things are thus sure, thus clear, and yet “ye receive not our 
witness.” Multitudes to be unbelievers of that, which yet (so cogent are the 
motives of credibility) they cannot disbelieve! 

2nd. The truths Christ taught, though communicated in language and ex- 
pressions borrowed from common and earthly things, yet in their own nature 
were most sublime and heavenly; this is infiennted, ver, 12, “If I have told 
them earthly things,” that is, have told them the great things of God in simili- 
tudes taken from earthly things, to make them the more easy and intelligible, 
as that of the new birth, and the wind; if I haye thus accommodated myself to 
your capacities, and lisped to you in your own language, and cannot make you 
to understand my doctrine, what would you do if Lshould accommodate myself 
to the nature of the things, and speak with the tongue of angels, that language 
which mortals cannot utter; if such familiar expressions be stumblingblocks, 
what would abstract ideas be, and spiritual things painted proper ? 

Now we may learn hence, first. To admire the height and depth of the 
doctrine of Christ; it is a great mystery of godliness. The things of the Gos- 
pel are heavenly things, out of the road of the inquiries of human reason, and 
much more out of the reach of its discoveries. Secondly. To acknowledge with 
thankfulness the condescension of Christ; that he is pleased to suitthe manner 
of the Gospel revelation to our capacities; to speak to us as to children. He 
considers our frame, that we are of the earth; and our place, that we are on 
the earth: and therefore speaks to us earthly things, and makes things sensible 
the vehicle of things spiritual, to make them the more easy and familiar tous: 
thus he has done both in parables, and in sacraments. Jhirdly. To lament the 
corruption of our nature, and our great unaptness to receive and entertain the 
truths of Christ. Earthly things are despised because they are vulgar, and 
heavenly ewe because they are abstruse; and so whatever method is taken 
still some fault or other is found with it, Mat. xi. 17; but wisdom is, and wi 
be, justified of her children notwithstanding. 

3rd. Our Lord Jesus, and none but he, was fit to reveal to us a doctrine thus 
certain, thus sublime; ver. 13, “no man hath ascended up into heaven but he.” 
First. None but he was able to reveal to us the will of God for our salvation. 
Nicodemus addressed to Christ as a prophet, but he must know that he is 
greater than all the Old Testament prophets, for none of them had ascended 
into heaven. ‘They wrote by Divine inspiration, but not of their own know- 
ledge; see ch. i. 18. Moses ascended into the mount, but not into heaven; no 
man hath attained to the certain knowledge of God and heavenly things so as 
Christ has; see Mat. xi. 27. It is not for us to send to Heaven for instructions, 
we must wait to receive what instructions Heaven will send to us; see Pr. xxx. 4; 
Deu. xxx. 12. Secondly. Jesus Christ is able and fit, and every way qualified 
to reveal the will of God to us; for it is “he that came down from heaven,” 
and “is in heaven.” _He had said, ver. 12, ‘‘ how shall ye believe if I tell you of 
heavenly things?” Now here, ist. He gives them an instance of those hea- 
venly things which he could tell them of, when he tells them of one that came 
down from heayen, and yet is the Son of man; is the Son of man, and yet is in 
heaven. If the regeneration of the soul of man was such a To Usete what then 
is the incarnation of the Son of God? these are Divine and heavenly things 
indeed. We have here an intimation of Christ’s two distinct natures in one 
person; his Divine nature, in that he came down from heaven; his human 
nature, in that he is the Son of man; and that union of those two, in that, w 
he is the Son of man, yet he is in heaven. 2nd. He gives them a proof of 
ability to speak to them heavenly things, and to lead them into the arcana « 
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God and man began above; the first motion towards it did not arise from thig 
earth, but “came down from heaven.” We love him, and send to him, because 
he first loved us, and sent to us. Now this speaks, Ist. Christ’s Divine nature. 
He that came down from heaven is certainly more than a mere man; he “is 
the Lord from heaven,” 1 Cor. xy. 47. 2nd. His intimate acquaintance with the 
Divine counsels; for, coming from the court of heaven, he had been from 
eternity conversant with them. 3rd. It speaks God manifest. Under the Old 
‘Testament, God’s favours to his people are expressed by his hearing from 
heaven, 2 Chr. vii. 143 looking from heaven, Ps. 1xxx. 14; speaking from hea- 
ven, Neh. ix. 13; sending from heaven, Ps. lvii. 3: but the New Testament 
siews us God coming down from heaven to teach and save us. That he thus 
descended is an admirable mag bat for the Godhead cannot change places, nor 
did he bring his body from heaven; but that he thus condescended for our 
redemption is a more admirable mercy ; herein he commended his love. 

2. That he is “the Son of man,” that Son of man spoken of by Daniel, 
Dan. vii. 13, by which the Jews always understand to be meant the Messiah. 
Christ in calling himself the Son of man, shews that he is the second Adam; for 
the first Adam was the father of man. And of all the Old Testament titles of 
the Messiah, he chose to make use of this, because it was the most expressive 
of his humility, and most agreeable to his present state of humiliation. 

3. That he “is in heaven.” Now at this time, when he is talking with Nico- 
demus on earth, yet, as God, he is in heaven; the Son of man, as such, was not 
in heaven till his ascension; but he that was the Son of man, by his Divine 
nature, was now every where present, and particularly in heaven. Thus the 
Lord of glory, as such, could not be crucified, nor God, as such, shed his blood 
yet that person who was the Lord of glory was crucified, 1 Cor. ii. 8; and Goc 
purchased the church with his own blood, Acts xx. 28; so close is the union 
of the two natures in one person, that there is a communication of properties. 
He doth not say, ds or, but 6 wv év 7 olpav. God is the 6 dv,—‘ He that is; 
and heaven is the habitation of his holiness. 

Ill. Christ here discourseth of the great design of his own coming into the 
world, and the happiness of those that believe in him, ver. 14—18. Here we 
have the very marrow and quintessence of the whole Gospel; that faithful 
saying, 1 Tim. i. 15, that Jesus Christ came to seek and to save the children of 
men from death, and recover them to life. Now sinners are dead men upon a 
twofold account, 1. As one that is mortally wounded, or sick of an incurable 
disease, is said to be a dead man, for he is dying; and so Christ came to save us, 
by healing us, as the brazen serpent healed the Israelites, ver. 14, 15. 2. As 
one that is justly condemned to die for an unpardonable crime is a dead man, 
he is dead in law; and in reference to this part of our danger, Christ came to 
save as a prince or judge, publishing an act of indemnity, or general pardon 
under certain provisos; this saving here is opposed to condemning, ver. 16—18. 

First. Jesus Christ came to save us, by healing us, as the children of Israel 
that were stung with fiery serpents, were cured, and lived, by looking up to 
the brazen serpent; we have the story of it, Num. xxi. 6—9. It was the last 
miracle that past through the hand of Moses before his death. Now in this 
type of Christ we may observe, f 

1. The deadly and destructive nature of sin, that is implied here. The guilt 
of sin is like the pain of the biting of a fiery serpent; the power of corruption 
is like the venom diffused thereby. The devil is the old serpent, subtle at first, 
Gen, iii. 1, but ever since fiery, and his temptations fiery darts; his assaults 
terrifying, his victories destroying. Ask awakened consciences, ask damned 
sinners, and they will tell you, how charming soever the allurements of sin are, 
“at the last it bites like a serpent,” Pr. xxiii. 30,31. God’s wrath against us 
for sin, is as those fiery serpents which God sent among the people to punish 
them for their murmurings. ‘lhe curses of the law are as fiery serpents, so are 
all the tokens of Divine wrath. | 

2. The powerful remedy provided against this fatal malady. The case of 
poor sinners is deplorable, but is it desperate? ‘Thanks be to God it is not; 
there is balm in Gilead. The Son of man is lifted up, as the serpenof brass 
was by Moses, which cured the stung Israelites. ist. It was a serpent of brass 
that cured them. Brass is bright; we read of Christ’s feet shining like brass, 
Rev.i. 15. Itis durable; Christ is the same. It was made in the shape of a 
fiery serpent, and yet had no poison, no sting ; fitly i rage te Christ, who was 
“made sin for us,’ and yet knew no sin; was “made in the likeness of sinful 
flesh,” and yet not sinful; as harmless as a serpent of brass. The serpent was 
a cursed creature; Christ was made acurse. ‘That which cured them minded 
them of their plague; so in Christ sin is set before us most fiery and formidable. 
2nd. It was lifted up upon a pole, and so must the Son of man be lifted up; thus 
it behoved him, Lu. xxiv. 26, 46. No remedy now. Christ is lifted up, /irst. In 
his crucifixion; he was lifted up upon the cross. His death is called his being 
lifted up, ch. xii. 32, 33; he was lifted up as a spectacle, as a mark; lifted up 
between heaven and earth, as if he had been unworthy of either, and abandoned 
by both. Secondly. In his exaltation; he was lifted up to the Father’s right 
hand to give repentance and remission; he was lifted up to the cross, to be 
farther lifted up to the crown. Thirdly. In the publishing and preaching of 
his everlasting Gospel, Rev. xiv. 6. The sg was lifted up that all the thou- 
sands of Israel might see it, Christ in the Gospel is exhibited to us, evidently 
set forth; Christ is lifted up as an ensign, Isa. xi. 10. 3rd. It was lifted np by 
Moses ; Christ was made under the law of Moses, and Moses testified of him. 
4th. Being thus lifted up, it was appointed for the cure of those that were 
bitten by fiery serpents; he that sent the plague provided the remedy; none 
could redeem and save us but he whose justice had condemned us. It was 
God himself that found the ransom, and the efficacy of it depends upon his 
appointment. The fiery serpents were sent to punish them for their tempting 
Christ, so the apostle saith, 1 Cor. x. 9, and yet they were healed by virtue 
derived from him. He whom we have offended is our pete’ 

3. The way of applying this remedy, and that is, by believing ; which plainly 
alludes to the Israelites’ looking up to the brazen serpent in poder to their being 
healed by it. If any stung Israelite was either so little sensible of his pain anc 

eril, or had so little confidence in the word of Moses, as not to look up to the 
brasén serpent, justly did he die of his wound; but every one that looked up 
to it did well, Num. xxi. 9. If any so far slight either their disease by sin, or 
the method of cure by Christ, as not to embrace Christ upon his own terms, 
their blood is upon their own head: he hath said, Look, and be saved, Jsa. xlv. 22; 
look and live. We must take a complacency in, and give consent to, the methods 
which Infinite Wisdom has taken of saving a guilty world, by the mediation 
of Jesus Christ, as the great sacrifice and intercessor. J 

4, The great encouragements given us by faith to look up to him: 1st. It was 
for this end that he was pee up, that his followers might be saved; and he 
will pursue his end. 2nd. The offer that is made of salvation by him is gene- 
ral, that whosoever believes in him, without exception, might have benefit by 
him. 3rd. The salvation offered is complete. First. “They shall not perish,” 
shall not die of their wounds, though they may be pained, and ill-frightened ; 
iniquity shall not be their ruin. Butthatisnotall, Secondly. They shall “have 
eternal life.” They shall not only not die of their wound in the wilderness 
but they shall reach Canaan, (which they were then just ready to enter into,) 
they shall enjoy the promised rest. ‘ 

Secondly. Jesus Christ came to save 2 by pardoning us, that we might not 
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die by the sentence of the aw, ver. 16,17. Here is Gospel indeed, good news, 
the best that ever came from heayen to earth: here is much, here is all in a 
little; the word of reconeiliation in miniature. 

1, Here is God’s love in giving his Son for the world, yer. 16; where we have 
three things: 

Ist. The great Gospel mystery revealed: “ God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son.” ‘The love of God the #ather, is the original 
of our regeneration by the Spirit, and our reconciliation by the lifting up of 
the Son. Note, First. Jesus Christ is the only begotten Son of God. Tis 
magnifies his love in giving him for us, in giving him to us; now know we that 
he loves us, when he has given his only begotten Son for us; which speaks 
not only his dignity in himself, but his dearness to his Mather; he was scone 
his delight. Secondly. In order to the redemption ard salvation of man, it 
pleased God to give his only begotten Son. He not only gave him, that is, 
sent him into the world, with full and ample power to negotiate a peace be- 
tween heaven and earth, but he gave him, that is, he gave him up, to suffer 
and die for us, as the great propitiation, or expiatory sacrifice. It comes in 
here as a reason why he must be lifted up, for so it was determined and de- 


| Signed by the Father, who gave him for this purpose, and prepared him a body 


in order to it. His enemies could not have taken him, if his Father had not 
given him. Though he was not yet crucified, yet in the determinate counsel of 
God he was given up, Acts ii. 23. Nay farther, God hath given him, that is 
he hath made an offer of him to all, and given him to all true believers, to all 
the intents and purposes of the new covenant. He has given him to be our 
prophet, a witness to the people; the high priest of our profession; to be our 
peace; to be head of the church, and baa over all things to the church: to be 
to us all we need. Thirdly. Werein God has commended his love to the world; 
“ God so loved the world;” so really, so richly. Now his creatures shall see 
that he loves them, and wishes them well; so loved the world of fallen man, as 
he did not love that of fallen angels; see Rom. v.83; 1Juo. iv. 10. Behold and 
wonder, that the great God should love such a worthless world! That the 
holy God should love such a wicked world, with a love of good will, when he 
could not look upon it with any complacency! ‘This was a time of love indeed, 
Eze. xvi. 6,8. The Jews vainly conceited that the Messiah should be sent only 
in love to their nation, and to advance that upon the ruins of their neighbours; 
but Christ tells them he came in love to the whole world, Gentiles as well as 
Jews, 1 Jno. ii. 2. + BauRe many of the world of mankind perish, yet God's 
giving his only begotten Son was an instance of his love to the whole world, 
yecause through him there is a general offer of life and salvation made to all. 
It is love to the revolted, rebellious province, to issue out a proclamation of 
pardon and indemnity to all that will come in, to plead it upon their knees, and 
return to their allegiance. So far God loved the apostate, lapsed world, that 
he sent his Son with this fair proposal, “ That whosoever believeth in him,” one 
or other, “shall not perish.” Salvation has been of the Jews; but now Christ 
is known for salvation to the ends of the earth ; a common salvation, 

2nd. Here is the great Gospel duty, and that is, to believe in Jesus Christ 
whom God hath thus given, given for us, given to us. To accept the gift, and 
answer the intention of the Giver, we must yield an unfeigned assent and 
consent to the record God hath given in his Word concerning his 8on,, God 
having given him to us to be our Prophet, Priest, and King, we must give up 
ourselves to be ruled, and taught, and saved by him. . ; , 

3rd. Here is the great Gospel benefit, that whosoever believes in Christ, shall 
not perish; this he had said before, and here repeats it. It is the unspeakable 
happiness of all true believers, which they are eternally indebted to Christ for, 
First. That they are saved from the miseries of hell, delivered from goin 
down to the pit, they shall not perish. God has taken away their sin, they sha 
not die; a pardon is purchased, and so the attainder is reversed. Secondly. 
They are entitled to the joys of heaven, they shall have everlasting life. The 
convieted traitor is not only pardoned, but preferred, and made a favourite, and 
treated as one whom the King of kings delights to honour. Out of prison he 
cometh to reign, Becl. iv. 14. If believers, then children; and if children, then 
heirs. 

2, Here is God’s design in sending his Son into the world; it was, “that the 
world through him might be saved.” He came into the world with salvation 
in his eye, with salvation in his hand. Therefore the aforementioned offer of 
life and salvation is sincere, and shall be made good to all that by faith accept 
it; ver. 47, “ God sent his Son into the world,” this guilty, rebellious, apostate 
world; sent him as his agent, or ambassador, not as sometimes he had sent 
angels into the world as visitants, but as resident. [iver since man sinned he 
has dreaded the approach and appearance of any special messenger from 
heaven, as being conscious of guilt, and looking for judgment; we shall surely 
die, for we have seen God.” If therefore the Son of God himself come, we are 
concerned to inquire on what errand he comes, “ Is it bencey or, as they asked 
Samuel, trembling, “ Comest thou peaceably?” And this Scripture returns the 
answer, ‘‘ Peaceably.” 

Ist. He did not come to condemn the world; we had reason enough to expect 
he should, for it is a guilty world; it is convicted, and what cause can be shewn 
why judgment should not be given, and execution awarded according to law? 
That one blood of which all nations of men are made, Acts xvii. 26, is not, only 
tainted with an hereditary disease, like Gehazi’s leprosy, but it is attainted 
with an hereditary guilt, like that of the Amalekites, with whom God had war 
from generation to generation; and justly may such a world as this be con- 
demned: and if God would have sent to condemn it, he had angels at command 
to pour out the vials of his wrath; a cherubim with a flaming sword ready to 
do execution. “If the Lord had been pleased to kill us, he would not have 
sent his Son among us; He came with full powers indeed to execute judgment, 
ch. ¥. 22—27; but did not begin with a judgment of condemnation, did not 
proceed upon the outlawry, nor take advantage against us for the breach of 
the covenant of innocency, but puts us upon a new trial before a throne of 
a He came “that the world through him might be saved,” that a door of 
salvation might be opened to the world, and whoever would might enter in by 
it. “God was in Christ, reconciling the world to himself, and 80 saving it. An 
act of indemnity is passed and published, through Christ a remedial law made ; 
and the world of mankind dealt with, not according to the rigours of the first 
covenant, but according to the riches of the second. That the world through 
him might be saved,” for it could never be saved but through him ; there is not 
salvation in any other. This is good news to a convinced conscience; healing to 
broken bones, and bleeding wounds, that Christ our Judge came not to con- 

but to save. ’ . 
dernirdly, From all this is inferred, the happiness of true believers ; ver. 18, 
“ He that believeth on him is not ‘condemned.’ Though he have been a sinner, 
a great sinner, and stands convicted, (habes confitentem reum,— by his he 
confession;’) yet upon his believing, process is stayed, judgment is arrested, 
and he is not condemned. This speaks more than a reprieve; he is not con- 
demned, that is, he is aequitted; he stands upon his deliverance, as We Say, 
and if he be not condemned, he is discharged; od Kpiverar, ‘he is not judged ; 
not dealt with in strict justice according to the desert of his sins. He is 
accused, and he cannot plead not guilty to the indictment ; but he can plead 
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eee late ne a Se not condemned. The cross perhaps 
God, persecuted by the world, but he ! : 
lies heavy upon him, but he is saved from the eee. C coven peeks world, 
it mz ondemned with the world, Rom. vill. 1; or. Xi. 32. 1 
at may OO discourseth concerning the deplorable condition ef 
those that persist in unbelief, and wilful ignorance, ver. 18—21. | 

1. Read here the doom of those that will not believe in Christ, they are con- 
demned already. Observe, Ist. How great the sin of unbelievers is: it is 
aggravated from the dignity of the person they slight ; they believe not in the 
name of the only begotten Son of God, who is infinitely true, and deserves to 
be believed; infinitely good, and deserves to be embraced. God sent one to save 
us that was dearest to himself, and shall not he be dearest to us ? Shall not Ww e 
believe on his name, who has a name above every name? 2nd. How great 
the misery of unbelievers is; they are condemned already, which speaks, First. 
A certain condemnation; they are as sure to be condemned in the judgment 
of the great day, as if they were condemned already. Secondly. A present 
condemnation; the eurse kas already taken hold of them, the wrath of God 
now fastens upon them. They are condemned already, for their own hearts 
condemn them. Thirdly. A condemnation grounded upon the former guilt ; 
he is condemned already, for he lies open to the law for all his sins; the obli- 
gation of the law is in full force, power, and virtue against him, because he is 
not by faith interested in the Gospel defeasance; “ He is condemned already, 
because he has not believed.” Unbelief may truly be called the great damning 
sin, because it leaves us under the guilt of all our other sins; it is a sin against 
the remedy, against our appeal. : 

2. Read also the doom of those that would not so much as know him, ver. 19 ; 
many inquisitive people had knowledge of Christ, and his doctrine, an 
miracles, but they were prejudiced against him, and would not believe in him, 
while the generality were sottishly careless and stupid, and would not know 
him. “ And this is the condemnation,” the sin that ruined them, “that light is 
come into the world, and they loved darkness rather.” Now here observe, 

Ist. That the Gospel is light, and when the Gospel came, light came into the 
world. Light is self-evidencing, so is the Gospel; it proves its own Divine 
original. Light is discovering, and truly the light is sweet, and rejoiceth the 
heart. It isa light shining in a dark place, and a dark place indeed the world 
would be withoutit. It is come into all the world, Col. i. 6; and not confined 
to one corner of it, as the Old Testament light was. 

2nd. It is the unspeakable folly of the most of men, that they loved dark- 
ness rather than light, rather than this light. The Jews loved the dark shadows 
of their law, and the instructions of their blind guides, rather than the doctrine 
of Christ. The Gentiles loved their superstitious services of an unknown 
god, whom they ignorantly worshipped, rather than the reasonable service 
which the Gospel enjoins. ‘Sinners that were wedded to their lusts, loved their 
ignorance and mistakes, which supported them in their sins, rather than the 
truths of Christ, that would have parted them from their sins. Man’s apostacy 
began in an affectation of forbidden knowledge, but is kept up by an affectation 
of forbidden ignorance. Wretched man is in love with his sickness, in love 
with his slavery ; and will not be made free, will not be made whole. va 

3rd. The true reason why men love darkness rather than light is, “ because 
their deeds are evil.” They love darkness, because they think it is an excuse 
for their evil deeds; and they hate the light, because it robs them of the good 
opinion they had of themselves, by shewing them their sinfulness and misery. 
Their case is sad, and because they are resolved they will not mend it they are 
resolved they will not see it. ’ . . 

4th. Wilful ignorance is so far from excusing sin, that it will be found at the 

reat day to aggravate the condemnation. ‘This is the condemnation,” this 
is it that ruins souls, that they shut their eyes against the light, and will not so 
much as admit a parley with Christ and his Gospel ; they set God so much at 
defiance, that they desire not the knowledge of his ways, Job xxi. 14.. We 
must account in the judgment, not only for the knowledge we had and used not, 
but for the knowledge we might have had and would not; not only for the 
knowledge we sinned against, but for the knowledge we sinned away. 

For the farther illustration of this, he shews, ver. 20, 21, that according as 
men’s hearts and lives are good or bad, accordingly they stand affected to the 
light Christ has brought into the world. 

First. Itis not strange, if those that do evil, and resolve to persist in it, hate | 
the light of Christ’s Gospel, for it isa common observation, that “every one 
that doeth evil hateth the light,” ver. 20. Evil doers seek concealment, out of | 
sense of shame, and fear of punishment: see Job xxiv. 13, &c. Sinful works 
are works of darkness; sin from the first affected concealment, Job xxxi. 33. 
The light shakes the wicked, Job xxxviii. 12, 13.. Thus the Gospel is a terror 
to the wicked world; “they come not to this light,” but keep as far off it as 
they can, “lest their deeds should be reproved.” Note, 1st. ‘the light of the 
Gospel is sent into the world to reprove the evil deeds of sinners, to make 
them manifest, Hph. y. 13; to shew people their transgressions, to shew that 
to be sin which was not thought to be so; and to shew them the evil of their 
transgressions, that sin by the new commandment might appear exceeding 
sinful. he Gospel has its convictions to make way forits consolations. 2nd. 
It is for this reason that evil doers hate the light of the Gospel. ‘There were 
those that had done evil, and were sorry for it, who bade this light welcome, as 
the publicans and harlots. But he that doth evil, that doth it and resolves 
to go on in it, hates the light; cannot bear to be told of his faults. All that 
opposition which the Gospel of Christ has met with in the world, comes from 
the wicked heart, influenced by the wicked one; Christ is hated, because sin is 
loved. 3rd. They who do not come to the light, thereby evidence a secret hatred 
of the light. If they had not an antipathy to saving knowledge, they would 
not sit down so contentedly in damning ignorance. 

Secondly. On the other hand, upright hearts that approve themselves to God 
in their integrity, bid this light weleome: ver. 21, “He that doeth truth comes 
to the light.” It seems then, though the Gospel had many enemies, it had some 
friends; it isa common observation, that truth seeks no corners. They who 
mean and act honestly dread not a scrutiny, but desire it rather; now this is 
applicable to the Gospel light, as it convinceth and terrifies evil doers, so it 
confirms and comforts those that walk jn their integrity. Observe here, 

Ist, The character of agood man. First. He is one that doeth truth; that is, 
he acts truly and sincerely in all he doth. Though sometimes he comes short 
of doing good, the good he would do, yet he doeth truth; he aims honestly ; 
he has his infirmities, but holds fast his integrity ; as Gaius, that did faithfully, 
3 Jno. 5; as Paul, 2 Cor. i. 12; as Nathanael, ch.i.47; as Asa, 1 Ain. xv. 14. 
Secondly. He is one that cometh to the light ; heis ready to receive and enter- 
tain Divine revelation, as far as it appears to him to be so, what uneasiness 
soeyer it may create him. He that doeth truth is willing to know the truth by 
himself, and to have his deeds made manifest. A good man is much in trying 
himself, and desirous that God would try him, Ps. xxvi. 2. He is solicitous to 
know what the will of God is, and resolves to do it, though never so contrary 
to his own wills and interests. 

2nd. Here is the character of a good work; it is wrought in God, in union 


with him by a covenanting faith, and iB communion with him by devout affec- 
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tions. Our works are then good, and will bear the test when the will of God 
is the rule of them, and the glory of Godthe end of them; when they are done 
in his strength, and for his sake, to him,and notto men. And if by the light of 
the Gospel it be manifest to us that our works are thus wrought, then shall we 
have rejoicing, Gal. vi. 4; 2 Cor. 1.12. | ’ rr. 

Thus far we have Christ’s discourse with Nicodemus; it is likely much more 

assed between them, and it had a good effect, for we find, ch. xix. 39, that 
Nicatenen, though he was puzzled at first, yet afterwards became a faithful 
disciple of Christ. 

22 After these things came Jesus and his disciples 
into the land of Judea; and there he tarried with 
them, andbaptized. 23 And John also was baptizing 
in Adnon near to Salim, because there was much water 
there: and they came, and were baptized. 24 For 
John was not yet cast into prison. 25 Then there 
arose a question between some of John’s disciples 
and the Jews about purifying. 26 And they came 
unto Jolin, and said unto him, Rabbi, he that was 
with thee beyond Jordan, to whom thou barest wit- 
ness, behold, the same baptizeth, and all men come 
to him. 27 John answered and said, A man can 
receive nothing, except it be given him from heaven, 
28 Ye yourselves bear me witness, that I said, I am 
not the Christ, but that I am sent before him. 29 
He that hath the bride is the bridegroom: but the 


friend of the bridegroom, which standeth and heareth 


‘him, rejoiceth greatly because of the bridegroom’s 


voice: this my joy therefore is fulfilled. 30 He 
31 He that 
cometh from above is above all: he that is of the 
earth is earthly, and speaketh of the earth: he that 
cometh from heaven is above all. 32 And what he 
hath seen and heard, that he testifieth; and no man 
receiveth his testimony. 33 He that hath received 
his testimony hath set to his seal that God is true. 
34 For he whom God hath sent speaketh the words 
of God: for God giveth not the Spirit by measure 
unto him. 35 The Father loveth the Son, and hath 
given all things into his hand. 36 He that believeth 
on the Son hath everlasting life: and he that be- 
lieveth not the Son shall not see life; but the wrath 
of God abideth on him. 


In these verses we have, 

First. Christ’s removal into the land of Judeea, ver. 22; and there he tarried 
with his disciples. Observe, ; 7 

1. Our Lord Jesus, after he entered upon his public work, travelled much 
and removed often, as the patriarchs in their sojournings. <As it was a goo 
part of his humiliation, that he had no certain dwelling place, but was as Paul, 
in journeyings often, so-it was an instance of his unwearied industry in the 
work for which he came into the world, that he went about in 
it; many a weary step he took to do good to souls. This Sun of 
took a large circuit, to diffuse his light and heat, Ps. xix. 6. 

2. He was not wont to stay long at Jerusalem; though he went fre uently 
thither, yet he soon returned into the country, as here, “ After these things,” 
after he had had this discourse with Nicodemus, he came into the land of 
Juda; not so much for greater privacy, (though mean and obscure places best 
suited the humble Jesus in his humbled state,) but for greater usefulness; his 
preaching and miracles perhaps made most noise at Jerusalem, the fountain 
head of news, but did least good there, where the topping men of the Jewish 
church had so much the ascendant. py es aw oe 

3. When he came into the land of Judea, his disciples came with him, for 
these were they that continued with him in his temptations. Many that flocked 
to him at Jerusalem would not follow his motions into the country, they had 
no business there, but his disciples attended him. If the ark remove, it is better 
remove and go after it, (as they did Jos. iii. 3,) than sit still without it, though 
it be in Jerusalem itself. r é 

4. “ There he tarried with them,” dé7p:6e; he conversed with them, discoursed 
with them. He did not retire into the country for his ease and pleasure, but 
for more free conyersation with his disciples and followers: see Cant. vii--11, 12. 
Note, ‘Those that are ready to go with Christ, shall find him as ready to stay 
with them, Itis supposed he now stayed five or six months in this country. 

5. There he baptized; he admitted disciples, such as believed in him, and had 
more honesty and courage than those had at Jerusalem ch, ii. 24. John began 
to baptize in the land of Judea, Mat. iii. 13 therefore Christ began there, for 
John had said, ** There comes one after me.” He baptized not himself, with his 


rosecution of 
ighteousness 


'| own hand, but his disciples by his order and directions, as appears, ch. iy. 4, 
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But his disciples’ baptizing was his baptizing. Holy ordinances are Christ’s, 
though administered by weak men. 

Secondly. John’s continuance in his work as long as his opportunities lasted, 
ver. 23, 24. Here we are told, 

1. That John was baptizing; Christ’s baptism was for substance the same 
with John’s, for he bore witness to Christ, and therefore they did not at all 
clash or interfere with one another. But, Ist. Christ began to preach and 
baptize before John laid it down, that he might be ready to receive John’s dis- 
ciples when he should be taken off, and so the wheels might be kept a going. 
It is a comfort to useful men, when they are going off the stage, to see those 
rising up who are likely to fillup their room. 2nd. John continued to preach 
and baptize, though Christ had taken it up; for he would still, according to 
the measure given to him, advance the interests of God’s kingdom. ‘lhere 
was still work for John to do, for Christ was not yet generally known, nor the 
minds of people thoroughly prepared for him by repentance. From heaven 
John had received his command, and he would go on in his work till from 
thence he received his countermand, and would have his dismission from the 
same hand that gave him his commission. He doth not come in to Christ, 
lest what had seeeely passed should look like a combination between them, 
but he goes on with his work till Providence lays him aside. The greater 
gifts of some do not render the labours of others that come short of them 
needless and useless ; there is work enough for all hands. They are sullen that 
will sit down and do nothing when they see themselves outshone. Though 
we have but one talent, we must account for that; and when we sce ourselves 
going off, yet must go on to the last. 

_2. That he baptized in Ainon, near Salim, places we find nowhere else men- 
tioned, and therefore the learned are altogether at a loss where to find them; 
wherever it was, it seems John removed from place to place; he did not think 
there was any virtue in Jordan, because Jesus was baptized there, which should 
engage him to stay there, but, as he saw cause, removed to other waters. Mi- 
nisters must follow their opportunities ; and he chose a place where there was 
much water; tdura moAAd, ‘many waters,’ that is, many streams of water; so 
that wherever he met with any that were willing to submit to his baptism, 
water was at hand to baptize them with; shallow, perhaps, as is usual where 
there are many brooks, but such as would serve his purpose. And in that 
country plenty of water was a valuable thing. 

3. That thither people came to him, and were baptized. Though they did 
not come in such vast crowds as they did when he first appeared, yet now he 
was not without encouragement, but there were still those that attended and 
owned him. Some refer this both to John and to Jesus; “they came and 
were baptized,” that is, some came to John, and were baptized by him; some 
to Jesus, and were baptized by him; and as their baptism was one, so were 
their hearts. 

4. It is noted, ver. 4, that John was not yet cast into prison,” to clear the 
order of the story, and to shew that these passages related here, ch. ii. and iii., 
in the harmony are to come in before Jat. iv. 12. John never desisted from 
his work as long as he had his liberty; nay, he seems to have been the more 
industrious because he foresaw his time was short; he was not yet cast into 
prison, but he expected it ere long, ch. ix. 4. 

Thirdly. A contest between John’s disciples and the Jews about purifying, 
yer. 25. See how the Gospel of Christ came not to send peace upon earth, but 
division. Observe, 

1. Who were the disputants; some of John’s disciples, and the Jews who 
had not submitted to his baptism of repentance. Penitents and impenitents 
divide this sinful world. In this contest, it should seem, John’s disciples were 
the aggressors, and gave the challenge; and it is a sign they were novices that 
had more zeal than discretion. The truths of God have often suffered by the 
Thshness of some that have undertaken to defend them before they were able 

0 do it. 

2. What was the matter in dispute; about purifying, about religious wash- 
ing. Ist. We may suppose that John’s disciples cried up his baptism, his 
purifying, as instar omnium,— superior to all others, and gave the preference 
to that as perfecting and superseding all the purifications of the Jews; and they 
were in the right; but young converts are too apt to boast of their attain- 
ments, whereas he that has found the treasure should hide it till he is sure he 
has it, and not talk of it too much at first. 2nd. No doubt but the Jews, with 
as much assurance, applauded the purifyings that were in use among them, 
both those that were instituted by the law of Moses, and those that were im- 
posed by the tradition of the elders; for the former they had a Divine warrant, 
and for the latter the usage of the church. Now itis very likely that the Jews 
in this dispute, when they could not deny the excellent nature and design of 
John’s baptism, raised an objection against it from Christ’s baptism, which 
gave occasion for the complaint that follows here, ver. 26. Here is John bap- 
tizing in one place, say they, and Jesus at the same time baptizing in another 
place; and therefore John’s baptism, which his disciples so much applaud, is 
either, First. Dangerous, and of ill consequence to the peace of the church and 
state, for you see it opens a door to endless parties. Now John has begun, we 
shall haye every little teacher set up for a baptist presently. Or, Secondly. 
That, at the best, it was defective and imperfect. If John’s baptism, which you 
cry up thus, have any good in it, yonder is the baptism of Jesus goes beyond it; 
so that, for your parts, you are shaded already by a greater light, and your 
baptism is soon gone out of request. ‘Thus objections are made against the 
Gospel from the advancement and improvement of gospel light, as if childhood 
and manhood were contrary to each other, and the superstructure were against 
the foundation. There was no reason to object Christ’s baptism against John’s, 
for they consisted very welltogether. — | 3 

Fourthly. A complaint which John’s disciples made to their master concern- 
ing Christ and his baptism, ver. 26. They, being nonplussed by the foremen- 
tioned objection, and probably ruffled, and put into a heat by it, come to their 
master, and tell him, “Rabbi, he that was with thee,” and was baptized of 
thee, is now set up for himself; he “ baptizeth, and all men come to him,” and 
wilt thou suffer it ?. Their itch of disputing occasioned this. It is common for 
men, when they find themselves run aground in the heat of disputation, to fall 
foul upon those that do them no harm. If these disciples of John had not 
undertaken to dispute about purifying before they understood the doctrine of 
baptism, they might have answered the objection without being put into a 

assion. In their complaint they speak respectfully to their own master, 

*Rabbi;” but speak very slightly of our Saviour, though they do not name him. 

1. They suggest that Christ’s setting up_a baptism of his own was a piece of 

resumption, very unaccountable; as if John, having first set up this rite of 

aptizing, he must have the monopoly of it, and as it were a patent for the 
invention. ‘He that was with thee beyond Jordan, as a disciple of thine, 

“behold” and wonder, ‘the same,” the very same, “baptizeth,” and takes thy 
work out of thy hand. Thus the voluntary condescensions of the Lord Jesus, 
as that of his being baptized by John, are often unjustly and very unkindly 

0 i roach. 3 

“ny dgeenaetaad that it was a piece of ingratitude to John. He “to whom 
thou barest witness” baptizeth; as if Jesus owed all his reputation to the 
honourable character John gave of an ia yet had very unworthily improved 
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it to the prejudice of John, But Christ needed not John’s testimony, ch. v.36, 
He reflected more honour upon John than he received from him; yet thus it 
is incident to us to think that others are more indebted to us than really they 
are. And besides, Christ’s baptism was not in the least an impeachment, but 
indeed the greatest improvement of John’s baptism, which was but to lead 
the way to Christ’s. John was Just to Christ in bearing witness to him, and 
Sone answering his testimony did rather enrich than impoverish John’s 
SUry. 

3. They conclude that it would be a total eclipse to John’s baptism, for “all 
men come to him ;” they that used to follow with us now flock after him; it is 
therefore time for us to look about us. It was not indeed strange that “ all men 
came to him.’ As far as Christ is manifested he will be magnified; but why 
should John’s disciples grieve at that? Note, Aiming at the monopoly of 
honour and respect has been in all ages the bane of the church, and the shame 
of its members and ministers ; as also a vieing of interests, and a jealousy of 
rivalship and competition. We mistake if we think that the excelling gifts, 
and graces, and labours, and usefulness, of one, is a diminution and disparage- 
ment to another that has obtained mercy to be faithful; for the Spirit is a free 
agent, dispensing to every one severally ashe will. Paul rejoiced in the useful- 
ness even of those that opposed him, Phil. i. 18. We must leave it to God to 
ee baal and honour his own instruments as he pleaseth, and not covet 

o be placed alone. 

Fifthly. Here is John’s answer to this complaint which his disciples made, 
ver. 28, &c. His disciples expected he should have resented this matter as they 
did; but Christ’s manifestation to Israel was no surprise to John, but what he 
looked for; it was no disturbance to him, but what he wished for. He there- 
fore checked the complaint, as Moses, “ Enyiest thou for my sake?” and took 
this occasion to confirm the testimonies he had formerly borne to Christ as 
superior to him, cheerfully consigning and turning over to him all the interest 
he hadin Israel. In this discourse here, the first minister of the Gospel (for so 
oa tng bree pattern to all ministers to humble themselves and to 
exalt the Lord Jesus. 

I. John here abaseth himself in comparison with Christ, ver. 27-30. The 
more others magnify us, the more we must humble ourselves; and fortify our- 
selves against the temptation of flattery and applause, and the jealousy of 
our friends for our honour, by remembering our place and what we are, 
1 Cor, il. 5. 

1, John acquiesceth in the Divine disposal, and satisfieth himself with that s 
ver. 27, “A man can receive nothing, except it be given him from heaven,” 
whence every good gift comes, Jas. i. 18, a general truth very applicable in 
this case. Different employments are according to the direction of Divine 
providence; different endowments according to the distribution of the Divine 
grace. No man can take any true honour to himself, Heb. v.4. We have as 
necessary and constant a dependence upon the grace of God in all the motions 
and actions of the spiritual Fife, as we have upon the providence of God for all 
the motions and actions of the natural life. Now this comes in here as a reason, 

Ist. Why we should not envy those that have a larger share of gifts than we 

have, or move ina larger sphere of usefulness. John minds his disciples that 
Jesus had not thus excelled him, except he had received it from heaven, for as 
man and Mediator he received gifts; and if God gave him the Spirit without 
measure, ver. 34, shall they grudge at it? ‘The same reason will hold as to 
others. If God is pleased to give to others more ability and success than to 
us, shall we ed deep at it, and reflect upon him as unjust, unwise, and 
partial ? see Mat. xx. 15. 
: 2nd. Why we should not be discontented, though we be inferior to others in 
gifts and usefulness, and be eclipsed by their excellences. John was ready to 
own that it was the gift, the free gift of Heaven, that made hima preacher, a 
prophet, a baptist; it was God that gave him the interest he had in the love 
and esteem of the people; and if now his interest decline, God’s will be done! 
He that gives may take. What we receive from Heaven we must take as it is 
given, Now John never received a commission for a standing, perpetual office, 
but only for a temporary one, which must soon expire; and therefore when he 
has fulfilled his ministry, he can contentedly see it go out of date. Some give 
quite another sense of these words; John had taken pains with his disciples 
to teach them the reference which his baptism had to Christ, who should come 
after him, and yet be preferred before him, and do that for them which he could 
not do; and yet after all they dote upon John, and grudge this preference of 
Christ above him. Well, saith John, I see ‘a man can receive,” that is, 
perceive, “nothing, except it be given him from heaven.” ‘The labours of 
ministers is all lost labour, unless the grace of God make it effectual. Men 
do not understand that which is made most plain, nor believe that which is 
made most evident, unless it be given them from heaven to understand and 
believe it. E 2 

2. John appeals to the testimony he had formerly given concerning Christ, 
ver. 18; You can bear me witness that I said again and again, “I am not the 
Christ, but that I am sent before him.” See how steady and constant John 
was in his testimony to Christ, and not as ‘‘a reed shaken with the wind;” 
neither the frowns of the chief priests, nor the flatteries of his own disciples, 
could make him change his note. Now this serves here, ; 

Ist. As a conviction to his disciples of the unreasonableness of their com- 
plaint. They had spoken of the witness which their master bore to Jesus, 
ver. 26. ‘Now,’ saith John, ‘do not you remember what the testimony was 
that I did bear? Call that to mind, and you will see your own cavil answered. 
Did Inot say, “Lam not the Christ?” why then do you set me up asa rival 
with him thatis? Did I not say, ‘‘Iam sent before him?” why then doth it 
seem strange to you that I should stand by and give way to him ?” 

2nd. It is a comfort to himself that he had never given his disciples any occa- 
sion thus to set him up in competition with Christ; but, on the contrary, had 
particularly cautioned them against this mistake, though he might have made 
a hand of it for himself. It is a satisfaction to faithful ministers, if they have 
done what they could in their places, to prevent any extravagances that their 
people ran into. John had not only not encouraged them to hope that he was 
the Messiah, but had plainly told them the contrary, which was now a satisfac- 
tion to him. It is a common excuse for those who have undue honour paid 
them, Si populus vult dectpi, decipiatur,— lf the people will be deceived, let 
them:’ but that is an ill maxim for them to go by whose business it is to 
undeceive people. “The lip of truth shall be established.” 7 

3. John protesseth the great satisfaction he had in the advancement of Christ 
and his interest. He was so far from regretting it, as his disciples did, that he 
rejoiced init. This he expresseth, ver. 29, by an elegant similitude. a 

ist. He compares our Saviour to the bridegroom: ‘‘ He that has the bride is 
the bridegroom.” Do all men come to him? It is well; whither else should 
they go? Has he got the throne in men’s affections? who else should have it ? 
It is his right ; to whom should the bride be brought but to the bridegroom? 
Christ was prophesied of in the Old Testament as a bridegroom, Ps. xly.;“ the 
Word was made flesh, that the disparity of nature might not be a bar to the 
match; provision is made for the purifying of the church, that the defilement 
of sin might be no bar; Christ espouseth his church to himseli; he has the 
bride, for he has her loye: he has her promise, the church is subject to Christ. 
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As far as particular souls are devoted to him in faith and love, so far the bride- | 


n_ has the bride. ; 
oraad. He compares himself to “ the friend of the bridegroom,” who attends upon 


him to do him honour and service, assists him in prosecuting the match, speaks 
@ good word for him, useth his interest on his behalf rejoiceth when the match 
oes on, and most of all when the point is gained, and he hath the bride. All that 
ohn had done in preaching and baptizing was to introduce him, and now He 
was come, he had what he wished for. “The friend of the bridegroom stands 
and hears him,” stands expecting him, and waiting for him; ‘‘rejoiceth with 
joy because of the bridegroom’s voice,” because he is come to the marriage 
after he had been long expected. Note, First. Faithful ministers are friends of 
the bridegroom, to recommend him to the affections and choice of the children 
of men}; to bring letters and messages from him, for he courts by proxy; and 
herein they must be faithful to him. Secondly. The friends of the bridegroom 
must stand and hear the bridegroom’s voice, must receive instructions from 
him, and attend his orders; must desire to have proofs of Christ’s speaking in 
them and with them, 2 Cor. xiii. 3; that is the bridegroom’s voice. Thirdly. 
The espousing of souls to Jesus Christ in faith and love, is the fulfilling of 
the joy of every good minister. If the day of Christ’s espousals be the day 
of the gladness of his heart, Cant. iii. 11,it cannot but be theirs too, who love him, 
and wish well to his honour and kingdom. Surely they have no greater joy. 

4. He owns it highly fit and necessary that the reputation and interest of 
Christ should be advanced and his own diminished; ver. 30, “ He must increase 
but I must decrease.” If they grieve at the growing greatness of the Lor 
Jesus, they will have more and more occasion to grieve, as they have that 
indulge themselves in envy and emulation. John speaks of Christ’s increase 
and his own decrease, not only as necessary and unavoidable, which could not 
be helped, and therefore must be borne, but as highly just and agreeable, and 
is entirely satisfied in it. Ist. He was well pleased to see the kingdom of 
Christ getting ground. “ He must increase.” You think he has gained a deal, 
but it is nothing to what he will gain. Note, The kingdom of Christ is and 
will be a growing kingdom, like the light of the morning, like the grain of 
mustard seed. 2nd. He was not at all displeased that the effect of this was the 
diminishing of his own interest: “I must decrease.” Created excellences are 
under this law, they must decrease; “I have seen an end of all perfection.” 
Note, First. The shining forth of the glory of Christ eclipseth the lustre of all 
other glory. The glory that stands in competition with Christ, that of the 
world and the flesh, decreaseth and loseth ground in the soul, as the know- 
ledge and love of Christ increase and get ground; but it is here spoken of that 
which is subservient to him. As the light of the morning increaseth that of 
the morning star decreaseth. Secondly. If our diminution and abasement may 
but in the least contribute to the advancement of Christ’s name, we must 
cheerfully submit to it, and be content to be any thing, to be nothing, so that 
Christ may _be all. 

Il. John Baptist here advanceth Christ, and instructs his disciples concerning 
him, that they might be sofar from grieving that so many come to him, that 
they might come to him themselves. 

1. He instructs them concerning the dignity of Christ’s person; ver. 31, ‘‘ He 
that cometh from above,” that “cometh from heaven, is above all.” Here, 
ist. He supposeth his Divine original,_that he eame from above, from heaven, 
which speaks not only his Divine extraction, but his Divine nature. He had a 
being before his conception, a heavenly being. None but he that came from 
heaven was fit toshew us the will of Heaven or the way toheaven. When God 
would save man he sent from above. 2nd. Hence he infers his sovereign autho- 
rity,— he is above all; above all things, and all persons, *‘ God over all, blessed 
for evermore.” It is daring presumption to dispute precedency with him. 
When we come to speak of the honours of the Lord Jesus, we find they tran- 
scend all conception and expression, and we can say but this, He is above all. 
It was said of John Baptist, “ here is nota greater among them that are born 
of women,” but the descent of Christ from heaven put such a dignity upon 
him as he was not divested of by his being made flesh; still he was above all. 

This he farther illustrates by the meanness of those who stood in competition 


with him, “ He that is of the earth is earthly,” 6 dy ék tis yao ék Tis yns €or, “he 
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that is of the earth is of the earth;’ he that has his original of the earth, has his | 


food out of the earth, has his converse with earthly things, and his concern is 
for them. Note, First. Man has his rise out of the earth; not only Adam at 
first, but we also still are’ formed out of the clay, Job xxxiii.6. Look to the 
rock whence we were hewn. Secondly. Man’s constitution is therefore earthly ; 
not only his body frail and mortal, but his soul corrupt and carnal, and its bent 
and bias strong towards earthly things. The prophets and apostles were of 
the same mould with other men; they were but earthen vessels, though they 
had a rich treasure lodged in them; and shall these be set up as rivals with 
Christ? ‘‘Let the potsherds strive with the potsherds of the earth,” but let 
them not cope with him that came from heaven. 

2. Concerning the excellency and certainty of his doctrine. His disciples were 
displeased that Christ’s preaching was admired and attended upon more than 
his; but he tells them there was reason enough for it; for 

ist. He for his part spoke of the earth, and so do all those that are of the 
earth. The prophets were men, and spoke like men; of themselves they could 
not speak, but of the earth, 2 Cor. iii.5. The preaching of the prophets and of 
John was but low and flat compared with Christ’s preaching; as heaven is high 
above the earth, so were his thoughts above theirs. By them God spoke on 
earth, but in Christ he speaketh from heaven. 

2nd. But he that cometh from heaven is not only in his person, but in his 
doctrine, above all the prophets that ever lived on earth; none teacheth like 
him. The doctrine of Christ is here recommended to us, 

First. As infallibly sure and certain, and to be entertained accordingly ; 
ver. 32, “what he hath seen and heard, that he testifieth.” See here, lst. Christ’s 
Divine knowledge; he testified nothing but “ what he had seen and heard,” what 
he was perfectly apprized of, and thoroughly acquainted with. What he dis- 
covered of the Divine nature, and of the invisible world, was what he had 
seen; what he revealed of the mind of God, was what he had heard imme- 
diately from him, and not at second-hand. The prophets testified what was 
made known tothem in dreams and visions, by the mediation of angels, but 
not what they had seen and heard. John was the crier’s voice, that said, Make 
room for the witness, and keep silence, while the charge is given, but then 
leaves it to the witness to give in his testimony himself, and the judge to give 
the charge himself. The Gospel of Christ is not a doubtful opinion, like an 
hypothesis or new notion in philosophy, which every one is at liberty to believe 
or not; but it isa revelation of the mind of God, which is of eternal truth in 
itself, and of infinite concern to us. 2nd. His Divine grace and goodness; that 
which he had seen and heard, because he knew it nearly concerned us, he was 

leased to make known to us. What Paul had seen and heard in the third 
neavens he could not testify, 2 Cor. xii. 4; but Christ knew how to utter what 
he had seen and heard. Christ’s preaching is here called his testifying, to note, 
First. The convincing evidence of it; it was not reported, as news, by hearsay, 
but it was testified as evidence given in court, with great caution and assurance, 
Secondly. The affectionate earnestness of the delivery of it; it was testified 
with concern and importunity, as Acts xviii, 5. 
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From the certainty of Christ’s doctrine John takes occasion, 1. To lament 
the infidelity of the most of men; though he testifies what is infallibly true, yet 
“no man receiveth his testimony ;” that is, very few, next none, none in com- 
parison with those that refuse it. They receive it not, they will not hear it; 
they do not heed it, or give credit to it. This he speaks of, not only as matter 
of wonder that such a testimony should not be received,—who hath believed 
our report? how stupid and foolish is the greatest part of mankind, what 
enemies to themselves !—but asa matter of grief: John’s disciples grieved that 
all men ‘came to Christ, ver. 26; they thought his followers too many. But 
John grieves that no man came to him, he thought them too few. Note, The 
unbelief of sinners is the grief of saints. It was for this that St. Paul had great 
heaviness, Rom. ix.2. 2. He takes occasion to commend the faith of the chosen 
remnant ; ver. 37, “ He that hath received his testimony” (and some such there 
were, though very few,) “hath set to his seal that God is true.” God is true, 
though we do not set our seal to it; “let God be true, and every man a liar.” 
His truth needs not our faith to support it; but by faith we do ourselves the 
honour and justice to subscribe to his truth, and hereby God. reckons himself 
honoured. God’s promises are all yea and amen; by faith we put our amen to 
them; as Rev. xxii. 20. Observe, He that receives the testimony of Christ, 
subscribes not only to the truth of Christ, but to the truth of God; for his 
name is the Word of God; the commandments of God, and the testimony of 
Christ, are put together, Zev. xii. 17.. By believing in Christ we set to our seal, 
Ist. That God is true to all the promises which he has made concerning Christ, 
that which he spake by the mouth of all his holy prophets; what he sware to 
our fathers is all accomplished, and not one iota or tittle of it fallen to the 
ground, Lu. i. 70, &c.; Acts xiii. 32,33. 2nd. That he is true to all the promises 
he has made in Christ; we venture our souls upon God’s veracity, being satis- 
fied that he is true, we are willing to deal with him upon trust, and_to quit 
all in this world for_a happiness in reversion, and out of sight. By this 
we greatly honour God’s faithfulness. Whom we give credit to, we give 
honour to. a : f 

Secondly. It is recommended to us as a Divine doctrine; not his own, but his 
that sent him, ver. 39; “for he whom God hath sent, speaks the word of God,” 
which he was sent to speak, and enabled to speak, “for God giveth not the 
Spirit by measure unto him.” The prophets were as messengers that brought 
letters from heaven; but Christ came under the character of an ambassador, 
and treats with us as such; for, lst. He spoke the words of God, and nothing 
he said savoured of human infirmity; both substance and language were divine. 
He proved himself sent of God, ch. iii, 1; and therefore his words are to be 
received as the words of God. By this rule we may try the spirits; those that 
speak as the oracles of God, and prophesy according to the proportion of faith, 
are to be received as sent of God. 2nd. He spoke so as no other prophet did; 
“for God giveth not the Spirit by measure to him.” None ean speak the words 
of God, without the Spirit of God, 1 Cor. ii. 10,11. The Old Testament pro- 
phets had the Spirit, and in different degrees, 2 Kin. ii. 9,10; but whereas God 
gave them the Spirit by measure, 1 Cov. xii. 4, he gave him to Christ without 
measure; all falness dwelt in him, the fulness of the Godhead, an unmeasure- 
able fulness. The Spirit was not in Christ as in a vessel, but as in a fountain, as 
in a bottomless ocean. ‘The prophets that had the Spirit in a limited manner, 
only with respect to some particular revelation, sometimes spake of themselves}; 
but he that had the Spirit always residing in him without stint, always spoke 
the words of God;’ so Dr. Whitby. ‘. : : : 

3. Concerning the power and authority he is invested with, which gives him 
the pre-eminence above all others, and a more excellent name than they. 

ist. He is the beloved Son of the Father, ver. 35: “the Father loveth the 
Son.” The prophets were faithful as servants, but Christ as a Son; they were 
employed as servants, but Christ beloved as a Son, always his delight, 
Pr, viii. 30. The Father was well pleased in him; not only he did love him, 
but he doth love him; he continued his love to him even in his estate of humi- 
liation, loved him never the less for his poverty and sufferings: i 

2nd. He is Lord of all. The Father, as an evidence of his love to him, “hath 
given all things into his hand.” Love is generous. The Father took such a 
complacency, and had such a confidence in him, that he constituted him the 
great feoffer in trust for mankind. Having given him the Spirit without 
measure, he gaye him all things; for he was thereby qualified to be master 
and manager of all. Note, It is the honour of Christ, and the unspeakable 
comfort of all Christians, that the Father hath given all things into the hand 
of the Mediator. First. All power; so it is explained, Mat. xxviii. 18. All the 
works of creation being put under his feet, all the affairs of redemption are 
put into his hand; he is Lord of all. Angels are his servants, devils are his 
captives. He has power over all flesh; the heathen given him for his inherit~ 
ance. The kingdom of providence is committed to his administration. He has 
power to settle the terms of the covenant of peace, as the great plenipotentiary ; 
to govern his church, as the great lawgiver; to dispense Divine favours, as 
the great almoner; and to call all to account, as the great jndge. Both the 
golden sceptre and the iron rod are given into his hand. Secondly. All grace 
is given into his hand, as the channel of conveyance; all things, that is, all 
those good things which God intended to give to the children of men—eternal 
life, and all its preliminaries. We are unworthy that the Father should give 
those things into our hands, for we have made ourselves the children of his 
wrath; he hath therefore appointed the Son of his love to be trustee for us ; 
and the things he intended for us, he gives into his hands, who is worthy, an 
has merited both honours for himself, and favours for us. They are given into 
his hands, by him to be given into ours, This is a great encouragement to faith, 
that the riches of the new covenant are deposited in so sure, so kind, so good a 
hand, the hand of him that purchased them for us, and us for himself ; who is 
ite, to keep all that which both God and believers have agreed to commit 
to him. 

3rd. He is the object of that faith which is made the great condition of eterna’ 
happiness ; and herein he has the pre-eminence above all others, ver. 36: “He 
that believeth on the Son hath life.” We have’here the apps of what he 
had said concerning Christ and his doctrine; and it is the conclusion of the 
whole matter. If God has put this honour upon the Son, we must, by faith, give 
honour to him. As God offers and conye¥s good things to us by the pee gs 
of Jesus Christ, whose word is the Vehicle of Divine favours, so we receive an 
partake of those favours, by believing the testimony, and entertaining that 
word as true and good; this way of receiving fitly answers ts | way of giving. 
We have here the sum of that Gospel, which is to be preached to every crea- 
ture, Mar. xvi. 16. Here is, 4 

First. The blessed state of all true Christians: “ He that believes on the Son 
hath everlasting life.” Note, 1st. It is the character of every true Christian, 
that he believes on the Son of God; not only believes him, that what he saith 
is true, but believes on him, consents to him, and confides in him. 2nd. The 
benefit of true Christianity is no less than everlasting life; that is it which 
Christ came to purchase for us, and confer upon us; it can be no less than the 
happiness of an immortal soul in an immortal God. 3rd. True believers, even 
now, haye everlasting life; not only they shall have it hereafter, but they have 
itnow. For, First. They have very good security for it. The deed by which 
it passeth, is sealed and delivered to them, and so they have it; it is put into 
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the hands of their guardian for them, and so they have it, though the use be 
not yet transferred into possession. They have the Son of God, and in him 
they have life, and the Spirit of God the earnest of this life. Secondly. They 
have the comfortable foretastes of it, in present communion with God, and the 
tokens of his love. Grace is glory begun. 


JOHN 


Secondly. The wretched and miserable condition of unbelievers: “he that | 


believeth not the Son” is undone, 6 &re@av. The word includes both incre- 


dulity and disobedience. unb t 
doctrine of Christ, nor is in subjection to the government of Christ. Now, those 


An unbeliever is one that gives not credit to the | 


that will neither be taught nor ruled by Christ, 1st. They cannot be happy in | 


this world, or that to come; “he shall not see life,” that life which Christ came 
to bestow. He shall not enjoy it, he shall not have any comfortable prospect 
of it, shall never come within ken of it, except to aggravate his loss of it. 
2nd. They cannot but be miserable; the wrath of God abides upon an un- 
believer. He is not only under the wrath of God, which is as surely the soul’s 
death, as his favour is its life; but it abides upon him. All the wrath he has 
made himself liable to by the violation of the law, if not removed by the grace 
of the Gospel, is bound upon him. God’s wrath for his daily actual trans- 
gressions lights and lies upon him. Old scores lie undischarged, and new ones 
added; something done every day to fill the measure, and nothing to empty it. 
Thus the wrath of God abides, for it is treasured up against the day of wrath. 


CHAPTER IY. 


It was more than any thing else the glory of the land of Israel, that it was Emmanuel’s 
land, Isa. viii. 9; not only the place of his birth, but the scene of his preaching and 
miracles. This land, in our Saviour’s time, was divided into three parts: Judea in 
the south, Galilee in the north, and Samaria lying between them. Now in this chapter 
we have Christ in each of these three parts of that land. I. Departing out of Judza, 
ver. 1—3. II. Passing through Samaria, which, though a visit iz transitu, here takes 
up most room. 1. His coming into Samaria, ver. 4—6. 2. His discourse with the 
Samaritan woman at a well, ver. 7—26. 3. The notice which the woman gave of him 
to the city, ver. 27—30. 4. Christ’s talk with his disciples in the meantime, ver, 31—38. 
5. The good effect of this among the Samaritans, ver. 39—42. III. We find him resid- 


ing for some time in Galilee, ver. 43—46; and his curing of a nobleman’s son there 
that was at death’s door, ver. 46—5¢4. 


HEN therefore the Lord 


had heard that Jesus made 
and baptized more disci- 
ples than John, 2 (Though 


) 


Y~<\eft Judea, and departed 
£1 again into Galilee. 


We read of Christ’s coming into Juda, 
ch. iii. 22, after he had kept the feast at 
Jerusalem; and now he left Judea four months before harvest, as is said here, 
ver. 35; so that it is computed he stayed in Judea about six months, to build 
upon the foundation John had laid there. We have no particular account of 
his sermons and miracles there, only in general, ver. 1. : 

First. That he made disciples; he prevailed with many to embrace his 
doctrine, and to follow him as a teacher come from God; his ministry was 
successful, notwithstanding the opposition it met with, Ps. ex. 3; padntas move 5 
it signifies the same with poyrévw, to disciple. Compare Gen. xii. 5, “ The 
souls which they had gotten;” which they had ‘ made,’ so the word is, which 
they had made proselytes. Note, It is Christ’s prerogative to make disciples ; 
first to bring them to his foot, and then form and fashion them to his will. Fit 
non nascitur Christianus,— the Christian is made such, not born such.’ 

Secondly. That he baptized those whom he made disciples ; admitted them 

by washing them with water ; not himself, but by the ministry of his disciples, 
ver. 2. 1. Because he would put a difference between his baptism and that of 
John, who baptized all himself; for he baptized as a servant, Christ as a 
master. 2. He would apply himself more to preaching work, which was the 
more excellent, 1 Cor. i. 17. He would put honor upon his disciples, by em- 
powering and employing them to doit; and so train them up to farther services, 
4. If he had baptized some himself, they would have been apt to value them- 
selves upon that, and despise others, which he would prevent, as Paul, 
1 Cor. i. 13, 14. 5. He would reserve himself for the honour of baptizing 
vith the Holy Ghost, Acts i. 5. 6. He would teach us that the efficacy of 
sacraments depends not on any virtue in the hand that administers them; as 
also, that what is done by his ministers, according to his direction, he owns as 
done by himself. 


| time clapped up,) and were pleasing themselves with that, 
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Thirdly. That he “made and baptized more disciples than John;” not only 
more than John did at this time, but more than he had done at any time. 
Christ’s converse was more winning than John’s; his miracles were conyincing, 
and the cures he wrought gratis very inviting. 
_ Fourthly. T hat the Pharisees were informed of this; they heard what mul- 
titudes he baptized, for they had, from his first appearing, a jealous eye upon 
him, and wanted not spies to give them notice concerning him. Observe, 
1, When the Pharisees thought they had got rid of John, (for he was by this 
1 esus appears, who 
was a greater vexation to them than ever John had been. The witnesses will 
rise again. 2. That which grieved them was, that Christ made so many dis- 
ciples. The success of the Gospel exasperates its enemies; and it is a good 
sign it is getting ground, when the powers of darkness are enraged against it. 

_ Pifthly. That our Lord Jesus knew very well what informations were given 
in against him to the Pharisees. It is likely the informers were willing to have 
their names concealed, and the Pharisees loath to have their designs known; 
but none can dig so deep as to hide their counsels from the Lord, /sa. xxix. 1b; 
and Christ is here called the Lord. He knew what was told the Pharisees, and 
how much it is likely it exceeded the truth; for it is not likely that Jesus had 
yet baptized more than John; but so the thing was represented, to make him 
rig the more formidable; see 2 Kin. vi. 12. 

; ae That hereupon our Lord Jesus left Judea, and departed again to go 

o Galilee. 

1, He left Judaea, because he was likely to be persecuted there, even to the 
death, such was the rage of the Pharisees against him, and such their impious 
politics to devour the man-child in his infancy. To escape their designs, Christ 
quitted the country, and went thither, where what he did would be less pro- 
voking than just under their nose. For, Ist. His hour was not yet come, 
ch. vii. 38, the time fixed in the counsels of God, and the Old Testament 
prophecies for Messiah’s being cut off. He had not finished his testimony, and 
therefore would not surrender or expose himself. 2nd. The disciples he had 
gathered in Judeea were not able to bear hardships, and therefore he would 
not expose them, 8rd, Hereby he gaye an example to his own rule; “when 
they persecute you in one city, flee to another.” We are not called to suffer, 
while we may avoid it without sin; and therefore, though we may not for our 
own preservation change our religion, yet we may change our place. Christ 
secured himself, not by miracle, but in a way common to men, for the direction 
and encouragement of his suffering people. 

2, He departed into Galilee, because he had work to do there, and many 
friends, and fewer enemies. He went to Galilee now, Ist. Because John’s 
ministry had now made way for him there; for Galilee, which was under 
Herod’s jurisdiction, was the last scene of John’s baptism. 2nd. Because 
John’s imprisonment had now made room for him there. That light being 
now put under a bushel, the minds of people would not be divided between 
him and Christ. Thus both the liberties and restraints of good ministers are 
for the furtherance of the Gospel, Phil. i. 12. But to what purpose doth he go 
into Galilee for safety? Herod, the persecutor of John, will never be the pro- 
tector of Jesus. Chemnitius here notes, Pai in hac vita quos fugiant habent ; 
ad quos vero fugiant ut in tuto sint non habent, nisi ad te, Deus, qui solus refugium 
nostrum es,— the pious have those in this life to whom they can flee, but they 
have none to flee to who can afford them refuge except thee, O God. 


4 And he must needs go through Samaria. 4 
Then cometh he to a city of Samaria, which is called 
Sychar, near to the parcel of ground that Jacob gave 
to his son Joseph. 6 Now Jacob’s well was there. 
Jesus therefore, being wearied with Ais journey, sat 
thus on the well: and it was about the sixth 
hour. 7 There cometh a woman of Samaria to draw 
water: Jesus saith unto her, Give me to drink. 
8 (For his disciples were gone away unto the city 
to buy meat.) 9 Then saith the woman of Samaria 
unto him, How is it that thou, being a Jew, askest 
drink of me, which am a woman of Samaria? for the 
Jews have no dealings with the Samaritans. 10 
Jesus answered and said unto her, If thou knewest 
the gift of God, and who it is that saith to thee, Give 
-me to drink; thou wouldest have asked of him, and 


JACOB’s WELL, NEAR SAMARIA. 
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he would have given thee living water. 11 The 
woman saith unto him, Sir, thou hast nothing to 
draw with, and the well is deep: from whence then 
hast thou that living water? 12 Art thou greater 
than our father Jacob, which gave us the well, and 
drank thereof himself, and his children, and his 
cattle? 13 Jesus answered and said unto her, 
Whosoever drinketh of this water shall thirst again : 
14 But whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall 
give him shall never thirst; but the water that I 
shall give him shall be in him a well of water spring- 
ing up into everlasting life. 15 The woman saith 


5 - . 
unto him, Sir, give me this. water, that I thirst not, 


neither come hither to draw. 16 Jesus saith unto 
her, Go, call thy husband, and come hither. 17 
The woman answered and said, I have no husband. 
Jesus said unto her, Thou hast well said, I have no 
husband: 18 For thou hast had five husbands; 
and he whom thou now hast is not thy husband: in 
that saidst thou truly. 19 The woman saith unto 
him, Sir, I perceive that thou art a prophet. 20 
Our fathers worshipped in this mountain; and ye 
say, that in Jerusalem is the place where men ought 
to worship. 21 Jesus saith unto her, Woman, be- 
lieve me, the hour cometh, when ye shall neither in 
this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the 
Father. 22 Ye worship ye know not what: we 
know what we worship: for salvation is of the Jews. 
23, But the hour cometh, and now is, when the true 
worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and 
in truth: for the Father seeketh such to worship 
him. 24 God is a Spirit: and they that worship 
him must worship Azm in spirit and in truth. 25 The 
woman saith unto him, I know that Messias cometh, 
which is called Christ: when he is come, he will tell 
us all things. 26 Jesus saith unto her, I that speak 


unto thee am he. 


We have here an account of the good Christ did in Samaria, when he passed 
through that country in his way to Galilee. The Samaritans, both in blood 
and religion, were mongrel Jews; the posterity of those colonies which the 
king of Assyria planted there after the captivity of the ten tribes, with whom 
the poor of the land that were left behind, and many other Jews, afterwards 
incorporated themselves. They worshipped the God of Israel only, to whom they 
erected a temple on mount Gerizim, in competition with that at Jerusalem. 
There was great enmity between them and the Jews; the Samaritans would 
not admit Christ when they saw he was going to Jerusalem, Lu. ix. 53. The 
Jews thought they could not give him a worse name, than to say, “ Heisa 
Samaritan.” When the Jews were in prosperity, the Samaritans claimed 
kindred to them, #zr. iv. 2; but when they were in distress they were Medes 
and Persians; Josephus’ Antiq. lib. xi. c. 8; lib. xii. ec. 7. Now observe, 

First. Christ’s coming into Samaria. He charged his disciples not to enter 
into any city of the Samaritans, Mat. x. 5, namely, not to preach the Gospel, or 
work miracles; nor did he here preach publicly, or work any miracle, his eye 
being to “ the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” But what, kindness he here 
did them was accidental; it was only a crumb of the children’s bread that 
casually fell from the mastev’s table. 
pas His road from Juda to Galilee lay through the country of Samaria; ver. 4, 

He must needs go through Samaria.” There was no other way, unless he 
would have fetched a compass on the other side Jordan, a great way about. 
The wicked and profane are at present so intermixed with God’s Israel, that, 
unless we will go out of the world, we cannot avoid going through the company 
of such, 1 Cor. v.10. We have therefore need of the armour of righteousness 
on the right hand and on the left, that we may neither give provocation to 
them, nor contract pollution by them. We should not go into places of tempta- 
tion but when we needs must; and then we should not reside in them, but 
hasten through them. Some think that therefore Christ must needs go through 
Samaria, because of the good work he had to do there: a poor woman to be 
converted, a lost sheep to be sought and saved; this was work his heart was 
upon, and therefore he must needs go this way. It was happy for Samaria 
that it lay in Christ’s way, which gave him an opportunity of calling on them. 
* When I passed by thee, I said unto thee, Live,” Hze. xvi. 6. 

2, His baiting place happened to be ata city of Samaria. Now observe, 

ist. The place described. It was called Sychar; probably the same with 
Sichem, or Shechem, a place which we read much of in the Old Testament: 
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thus are the names of places commonly corrupted by tract of time. Shechem 
yielded the first proselytes that ever came into the chureh of Israel, 
Gen. xxxiv. 29, and xxxv. 2, and now it is the first place where the Gospel is 
preached out of the commonwealth of Israel; so Dr. Lightfoot observes ; as 
also that the valley of Achor, which was given for a door of hope,—hope to the 

oor Gentiles,—ran along by this city, Hos. ii. 15. Abimelech was made king 

rere; it was Jeroboam’s royal seat; but the evangelist, when he would give 

us the antiquities of the place, takes notice of Jacob’s interest there, which was 
more its honour than its crowned heads. First. Here lay Jacob’s ground, “the 
parcel of ground which Jacob gaye to his son Joseph,” whose bones were buried 
in it, Gen. xlviii. 22; Jos. xxiv. 32. Probably this is mentioned to intimate that 
Christ, when he reposed himself hard by here, took occasion from the ground 
which Jacob gaye Joseph, to meditate on the good report which the elders by 
faith obtained. Jerome chose to live in the land of Canaan, that the sight of 
the places might affect him the more with Scripture stories. Secondly. Here 
was Jacob’s well which he digged, or at least used, for himself and his family. 
We find no mention of this well in the Old Testament, but the tradition was 
that it was Jacob’s well. 

2nd. ‘The posture of our Lord Jesus at this place: ‘‘ Being wearied with his 
journey, he sat thus on the well.” Wehave here our Lord Jesus, 

First. Labouring under the common fatigue of travellers: he was “ wearied 
with his journey.” Though it was yet but the sixth hour, and he had performed 
but half his day’s journey, yet he was weary ; or, because it was the sixth hour,— 
the time of the heat of the day,—therefore he was weary. Here we see, Ist. That 
he was a true man, and subject to the common infirmities of the human nature. 
Toil came in with sin, Gen. iii. 19, and therefore Christ, having made himself a 
curse for us, submitted to it. 2nd. That he was a poor man, else he might have 
travelled on horseback, or in a chariot. To this instance of meanness and 
mortification he humbled himself for us, that he went all his journeys on foot. 
When servants were on horses, princes walked as servants on the earth, 
Eccl. x.7. When we are carried easily, let us think on the weariness of our 
Master. 3rd. It should seem he was but atender man, and not of a robust 
constitution; it should seem his disciples were not tired, for they went into 
the town without any difficulty, when their Master sat down, and could not 
goa step farther. Bodies of the finest mould are most sensible of fatigue, and 
can worst bear it. 

Secondly. We have him here betaking himself to the common relief of tra- 
vellers; “ being wearied, he sat thus’ on the well.” Ist. He sat on the well, an 
uneasy place, cold and hard; he had no couch, no easy chair to repose himself 
in, but took to that which was next hand, to teach us not to be nice and curious 
in the convenientes of this life, but content with mean things. 2nd. He sat 
thus, in an uneasy posture; ‘sat carelessly,’ —incuriose et neglectim; or, he sat 
so as people that are wearied with travelling used to sit. : 

Secondly. His discourse with a Samaritan woman, which is here recorded at 
large, while Christ’s dispute with the doctors, and his discourse with Moses and 
Elias on the mount are buried in silence. 

This discourse is reducible to four heads. 

1. They discourse concerning the water, ver. 7—15. 
the circumstances that gave occasion to this discourse. 

1. * There comes a woman of Samaria to draw water.” This intimates her 
poverty, she had no servant to be a drawer of water; and her industry, she 
would do it herself. See here, 1st. How God owns and approves of honest, 
humble diligence in our places. Christ was made known to the shepherds 
when they were keeping their flock. 2nd. How the Divine providence brings 
about glorious purposes by events which seem to us fortuitous and accidental. 
This woman’s meeting with Christ at the well, may mind us of the stories of 
Rebekah, Rachel, and Jethro’s daughter, who all met with husbands, good 
husbands, no worse than Isaac, Jacob, and Moses, when they came to the wells 
for water. 3rd. How the preventing grace of God sometimes brings people 
unexpectedly under the means of conversion and salvation. He is found of 
them that sought him not. 

2. His disciples were gone away into the city to buy meat. Hence learn a 
lesson, Ist. Of justice and honesty: the meat Christ ate he bought and paid 
for, as Paul, 2 7hes. iii. 8. 2nd. Of daily dependence upon Providence: “take 
no thought for themorrow.” Christ did not go into the city to eat, but sent his 
disciples to fetch his meat thither; not because he scrupled eating in a Sama- 
ritan city, but, First. Because he had a good work to do at that well, which 
might be done while they were catering. It is wisdom to fill up our vaeant 
minutes with that which is good, that the fragments of time may not be lost. 
Peter, while his dinner was in getting, fell into a trance, Acts x. 10. Secondly. 
Because it was more private and retired, more cheap and homely, to have his 
dinner bronght him hither, than to go into the town for it. Perhaps his purse 
was low, and he would teach us good husbandry ; to spend according to what 
we have, and not go beyond it: however, he would teach us not to affect great 
things. Christ could eat his dinner as well upon a draw well as in the best inn 
inthe town. Let us comport with our circumstances. 

Now this gave Christ an opportunity of discoursing with this woman about 
spiritual concerns, and he improved it; he often preached to multitudes that 
crowded after him for instruction, yet here he condescends to teach a single 
person, a2 woman, a poor woman, a stranger, a Samaritan, to teach his ministers 
to do likewise; as those that know what a glorious achievement it is to help to 
chia though but one soul, from death. Let us observe the particulars of this 

iscourse. 

First. Jesus begins with a modest request for a draught of water; “ Give me 
to drink.” He that for our sakes became poor, here becomes a beggar, that they 
who are in want, and cannot dig, may not be ashamed to beg. Christ asked for 
it, not only becatise he needed it, and needed her help to come at it, but because 
he would draw on farther discourse with her, and teach us to be willing to be 
beholden to the meanest when there is oceasion. Christ is still begging in his 
poor members, and a cup of cold water, like this here, given to them in his 
name, shall not lose its reward. . 

Secondly. he woman, though she doth not deny his request, yet quarrels 
with him because he did not carry on the humour of his own nation; yer. 9, 
“ How isit?” Observe, , 

lst. What a mortal feud there was between the Jews and the Samaritans; 
“the Jews have no dealings with the Samaritans.” ‘The Samaritans were the 
adversaries of Judah, #zr. iv. 1; were upon all occasions mischievous to them, 
The Jews were extremely malicious against them, ‘looked upon them as havin 
no part in the resurrection; excommunicated and cursed them by the prin] 
name of God; by the glorious writing of the tables, and by the curse of the 
upper and lower house of judgment; with this law, That no Israelite eat of any 
thing that is a Samaritan’s, for it is as if he ate swine’s flesh.’ So Dr. ere ped 
out of Rabbi Tanchum. Note, Quarrels about religion are usually the most 
implacable of all other. Men were made to have dealings one with another; 
but if men, because one worships at one temple and another at another, wil 
deny the offices of humanity and charity and common civility, will be morose 
and unnatural, scornful and censorious, and this under colour of zeal for religion, 
they plainly shew that however their religion may be true, they are not truly 
religious ; but, pretending to stickle for religion, subvert the design of it, 


Notice is first taken ‘of 


q 
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2nd. How ready the woman was to upbraid Christ with the haughtiness and 


ill-nature of the Jewish nation; “ How is it that thou, being a Jew, askest drink 


of me.” By his dress or dialect, or both, she knew him to be a Jew, and thinks 
it strange that he runs not to the same excess of riot against the Samaritans 
with other Jews. Note, Moderate men of all sides are (like Joshua and his 
fellows, Zec. iii. 8,) “men wondered at.” Two things this woman wonders at: 
First. “hat he should ask this kindness; for it was the pride of the Jews that 
they would endure any hardship rather than be beholden toa Samaritan. It 
was part of Christ’s humiliation that he was born of the Jewish nation, which 
was now not only in an ill state, subject to the Romans, but in an ill name 
among the nations; with what disdain did Pilate ask,“ AmIaJew?” Thus 
he made himself not only of no reputation, but of ill reputation; but herein he 
has set us an example of swimming against the stream of common corruptions. 
We must, like our Master, put on goodness and kindness, though it should be 
never so much the genius of our country, or the humour of our party, to be 
morose and ill-natured. This woman expected that Christ should be as other 
Jews were; but it is unjust to charge upon every individual person even the 
common faults of the community: no rule but has some exceptions. Secondly. 
She wonders he should expect to receive this kindness from her that was a 
Samaritan; You Jews would deny it to one of our nation, and why should we 
grant it to one of yours? Thus quarrels are propagated endlessly by revenge 
and retaliation. 

Thirdly. Christ takes this occasion to instruct her in Divine things; ver. 10, 
“Tf thou knewest the gift of God, thou wouldest have asked.” Observe, Ilsé. 
He waives her objection of the feud between the Jews and the Samaritans, and 
takes no notice of it. Some differences are best healed by being slighted, and 
by avoiding all occasions of entering into dispute about them. Christ will 
convert this woman, not by shewing her that the Samaritan worship was 
schismatical, though really it was so, but by shewing her her own ignorance 
and immoralities, and her need of a Saviour. 2nd. He possesseth her with an 
apprehension that she had now an opportunity, a fairer opportunity than she 
was aware of, of gaining that which would be ot unspeakable advantage to her. 
She had not the helps that the Jews had to discern the signs of the times, and 
therefore Christ tells her expressly she had now a season of grace; this was 
the day of her visitation. 


(1.) He hints to her what she should know, but was ignorant of; “If thou 


knewest the gift of God,” that is, as the next words explain it, “ who it is that 
saith, Give me to drink.” If thou knewest who Lam; she saw him to bea Jew, 
a poor, weary traveller, but he would have her know something more concern- 
ing him than did yet appear. Note, (Ist.) Jesus Christ is the gift of God; the 
richest token of God’s love to us, and the richest treasure of all good for us: 
a gift, not adebt which we could demand from God; not aloan, which he will 
demand from us again, but a gift, a free gift, ch. ili. 16. (2nd.) It is an unspeak- 
able privilege to have this gift of God proposed and offered to us; to have an 
opportunity of embracing it. He who is the gift of God is now set before thee, 
and addresseth himself to thee; it is he that saith, “‘ Give me to drink ;” this 
gift comes begging to thee. (3rd.) Though Christ is set before us, and sues 


to us in and by his Gospel, yet there are multitudes that know him not; they | 


know not who it is that speaks to them in the Gospel, that saith, ** Give me to 
drink ;” they perceive not that it is the Lord that calls them, 

(2.) He hopes concerning her what she would have done if she had known 
him; to be sure she would not have given him such a rude and uncivil answer 3 
nay, she would have been so far from atfronting him, that she would have made 
her addresses to him; “ Thou wouldst have asked.” Note, (1st.) Those that 
would have any benefit by Christ must ask for it, must be earnest in prayer to 
God for it. (2nd.) Those that have aright knowledge of Christ will seek to 
him; and if we do not seek unto him, it is asign we do not know him, Ps-.ix. 10. 
(3rd.) Christ knows what they that want the means of knowledge would have 
done if they had had them, JZat. xi. 21. a : 

(3.) He assures her what he would have done for her if she had applied herself 
to him: “He would have given thee” (and not have upbraided thee, as thou 
dost me) “living water.” By this living water is meant the Spirit, who is not 
like the water in the bottom of the well, which he asked for some of, but like 
living, or running water, which was much more valuable. Note, (Ist.) The 
Spirit of grace is as living water; see ch. vii. 38: under this similitude the 
blessings of the Messiah had been promised in the Old Testament, Jsa. xii. 3; 
xxxv. 7; xliv. 3, and ly. 1; Zec. xiv. 8. The graces of the Spirit, and his com- 
forts, satisfy the thirsting soul that knows its own nature and necessity. (2nd.) 
Jesus Christ can and will give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him; for he 
received that he might give. i : Nee e 

Fourthly. The woman objects against, and cayils at the gracious intimation 
Christ gave her; ver. 11, 12, “ Thou hast nothing to draw with,” and besides, 
“Art thou greater than our father Jacob?” What he spoke figuratively she 
took literally; Nicodemus did so too. See what confused notions they have of 
spiritual things who are wholly taken up with the things that are sensual. 
Some respect she pays to his person, in calling him Sir, or Lord; but little 
respect to what he said, which she doth but banter. : 

1. She doth not think him capable of furnishing her with any water, no, not 
this in the well that is just at hand; “ Thou hast nothing to draw with, and the 
well is deep.” This she said, not knowing the power of Christ; for he who 
causeth the vapours to ascend from the ends of the earth, needs nothing to 
draw: but there are those who will trust Christ no farther than they can see 
him, and will not believe his promise unless the means of the performance of 
it be visible; as if he were tied to our methods, and could not draw water 
without our buckets. She asks scornfully, “ Whence hast thou this living 
water?” I see not whence thou canst have it. Note, The springs of that 
living water which Christ has for those that come to him, are secret and undis- 
covered: the fountain of life is hid with Christ. Christ has enough for us, 
though we see not whence he hath it. 


2. She doth not think it possible he should furnish her with any better water | 


than this, which she could come at, but he could not. “Art thou greater than 
our father Jacob, who gave us the well?” ; ‘ 

Ist. We will suppose the tradition true, that ** Jacob himself, and his child- 
ren, and cattle did drink of this well;” and we may observe from it, First. 
The power and providence of God in the continuance of the fountains of water 
from generation to generation, by the constant circulation of the rivers, like 
the blood in the eae Eccl.i. 73; to which circulation, perhaps the flux and 
reflux of the sea, like the pulses of the heart, doth contribute. Secondly. The 
plainness of the patriarch Jacob ; his drink was water, and he and his children 
drank of the same well with his cattle. ; ‘ ; 

and. Yet allowing that to be true, she was out in several things; as, Iirst. 
In calling Jacob “father.” What authority had the Samaritans to reckon them- 
selves of the seed of Jacob? they were descended from that mixed multitude 
which the king of Assyria had placed in the cities of Samaria ; what have they 
to do then with Jacob? Because they were the invaders of Israel’s rights, and 
the unjust possessors of Israel’s lands, were they therefore the inheritors of 
Israel’s blood and honour? How absurd were those pretensions! Secondly. 
She is out in claiming this well as Jacob’s gift, whereas he did no more give it 
than Moses gave the manna, ch, vi. 32; but thus we are apt to call the mes- 
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sengers of God’s gifts the donor's of them, and to look so mueb at the bands 
they pass through, as to forget the Hand they come from. Jacob gave it to his 


| Sons, not to them: yet thus the church’s enemies not only usurp, but mono- 


polize the church’s privileges. Thirdly. She was out in speaking of Christ as 
not worthy to be compared with our father Jacob. An over fond veneration for 
antiquity makes God’s graces in the good people of our own day to be slighted. 

Fifthly. Christ answers this cavil, and makes it out that the living water he 
had to give was far better than that of Jacob’s well, ver. 13, 14. Though she 
spoke perversely, Christ did not cast her off, but instructed and encouraged 
her. He shews her, 

i, That the water of Jacob’s well yielded but a transient satisfaction and 
supply; “ Whoso drinketh of this water shall thirst again.” It is no better than 
other water; it will quench the present thirst, but the thirst will return, and 
in a few hours aman will have as much need and as much desire of water as 
ever he had. This speaks, Ist. The infirmities of our bodies in this present 
state; they are still necessitous and ever craving. Life is a fire, a lamp which 
will soon go out, without continual supplies of fuel and oil: the natural heat 
preys upon itself. 2nd. The imperfections of all our comforts in this world 
they are not lasting, nor our satisfaction in them remaining: whatever waters 
of comfort we drink of we shall thirst again. Yesterday’s meat and drink will 
not do to day’s work. 

2. That the living waters he would give should yield a lasting satisfaction 
and bliss, ver. 14. Christ’s gifts appear most valuable when they come to be 
compared with the things of this world; for there will appear no comparison 
between them. Whoever partakes of the Spirit of grace, and the comforts of 
the everlasting Gospel, Ist. He shall never thirst, he shall never want that 
which will abundantly satisfy his soul’s desires; they are longing, but not lan- 
guishing: a desiring thirst he has, nothing more than God, but still more and 
more of God; but net a despairing thirst. 2nd. Therefore he shall never thirst 
because this water that Christ gives “shall be in him a well of water.” He can 
never be reduced to_ extremity that has in himself a fountain of supply and 
satisfaction. Hirst. Ever ready; for it shall be in him. The principle of grace 
planted in him is the spring of his comfort: see ch. vil. 88. A good man is 
satisfied from himself, for Christ dwells in his heart: the anointing abides in 
him; he needs not sneak to the world for comfort; the work, and the witness 
of the Spirit in the heart, furnisheth him with a firm foundation of hope, and 
an overflowing fountain of joy. Secondly. Never failing ; for it shall be in him 
a well of water. He that has at hand but a bucket of water, needs not thirst 
as long as that lasts, but that will soou be exhausted; but believers have in 
them a well of water, overflowing, ever flowing. 

The principles and affections which Christ’s holy religion forms in the souls 
of those that are captivated to the power of it, are this well of water. Isé. It 
is springing up, ever in motion, which speaks the actings of grace strong and 
vigorous. If good truths stagnate in our souls, like standing water, they do not 
answer the end of our receiving them: if there be a good treasure in the heart, 
we must thence bring forth good things. 2nd. It is springing up unto ever- 
lasting life; which speaks, (1.) The aims of gracious actings. A sanctified 
soul has its eye upon heaven; means that, designs that, doth all for that, will 
take up with nothing short of that. Spiritual life springs up towards its own 
perfection in eternal life. (2.) The constancy of those actings; it will continue 
springing up till it come to perfection. (3.) The crown of them; eternal life 
at last. The living water riseth from heaven, and therefore riseth towards 
hearing see Hecl.i.7. And now, is not this water better than that of Jacob’s 
well? 

Sizxthly. The woman (whether in jest or earnest is hard to say) begs of him 
to give her some of this water; ver. 13, “ Give me this water, that I thirst not.” 
1. Some think she speaks tauntingly, and ridicules what Christ had said as 
mere stuff; and in derision of it, not desires, but challengeth him to give her 
some of this water: A rare invention! it will save me a deal of pain if I thirst 
not, and a deal of pains if I never come hither to draw. But, 2. Others think 
it was a well meant but weak and ignorant desire. She apprehended that he 
meant something very good and useful, and therefore saith Amen, at a venture: 
whatever it be, let me have it; who will shew me any good? and ease, or saving 
of labour is a valuable good to poor, labouring people. Note, Ist. Even those 
that are weak and ignorant, may yet have some faint and fluctuating desires 
towards Christ and his gifts, and some good wishes of grace and glory. 2nd. 
Carnal hearts, in their best wishes, look no higher than carnal ends: Give it 
me, saith she, not that I may have everlasting life, which Christ proposed, but 
that I come not hither to draw. 

Il. The next subject of discourse with this woman is, concerning her hus- 
band, ver. 16—18. It was not to let fall the discourse of the water of life that 
Christ started this, as many, who will bring in any impertinence in conversa- 
tion that they may drop a serious subject; but it was with a gracious design 
that Christ mentioned it. What he had said concerning his grace and eternal 
life, he found had made little impression upon her, because she had not been 
convinced of sin; therefore, waiving the discourse about the living water, he 
sets himself to awaken her conscience, to open the wound of guilt, and then 
she would more easily apprehend the remedy by grace. And this is the method 
of dealing with souls; they must first be made weary and heavy laden under 
the Pueien of sin, and then brought to Christ for rest; first pricked to the 
heart, and then healed. This is the course of spiritual physic, and if we pro- 
ceed not in this order, we begin at the wrong end. Observe, 

1. How discreetly and decently Christ introduceth this discourse, ver. 16: 
* Go, call thy husband, and come hither.” Now, Ist. This order Christ gave 
her had a very good colour, ‘Call thy husband,” that he may teach thee, and 
help thee to understand these things, which thou art so ignorant of. The wives 
that will learn, must ask their husbands, 1 Cor. xiv. 35, who must dwell with 
them as men of knowledge, 1 Pet. iii. 7, “Call thy husband,” that he may 
learn with thee; that then ye may be heirs together of the grace of life. “ Call 
thy husband,” that he may be witness to what passeth between us. Christ 
would thus teach us to provide things honest in the sight of all men, and to 
study that which is of good report. 2nd. As it had a good colour, so it hada 
good design, for from hence he would take occasion to call her sin to remem- 
brance. ‘Chere is need of art and prudence in giving reproofs, to fetch a coin- 
pass; as the woman of Tekoa, 2 Sum. xiv. 20. 

2, How industriously the woman seeks to evade the conviction, and yet 
insensibly convicts herself, and, ere she is aware, owns her fault; she said, 
“T have no husband.” Her saying this intimated no more but that she did not 
care to have her husband spoken of, nor that matter mentioned any more. She 
would not have her husband come thither, lest in farther discourse the truth of 
the matter should come out, to her shame; and therefore, Pray go on to talk of 
something else; “I have no husband.” She would be thought a maid or a 
widow; whereas, though she had no husband, she was neither. ‘The carnal 
mind is very ingenious to shift off convictions, and to keep them from fastening ; 
careful to cover the sin. 

3. How closely our Lord Jesus brings home the conviction to her conscience. 
It is probable he said more than is here recorded, for she thought he told her 
all that ever she did, ver. 29; but that which is here recorded is concerning her 
husbands, Here is, lst, A surprising narrative of her past conversation; 
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“thou hast had five husbands.” Doubtless it was not her affliction, the burying 
ar ag ane husbands, but her sin, that Christ intended to upbraid her wae 
either she had eloped, (as the law speaks,) had overrun her husbands, an 
married others, or by her undutiful, unclean, disloyal carriage, had provoked 
them to divorce her; or by indirect means had, contrary to law, divorced them. 
Those who make light of Such scandalous practices as these, as no more but 
nine days’ wonder, and as if the guilt were over as soon as the talk is over, 
should remember that Christ keeps account of all. 2nd, A severe reproof of her 
present state of life; “he whom thou now hast is not thy husband:” either she 
was never married to him at all, or he had some other wife; or, which is most 
srobable, her former husband, or husbands, were living; so that, in short, she 
ived in adultery. Yet observe how mildly Christ tells her of it; he doth not 
call her a whore, but tells her, “he with whom thou livest is not thy husband ;” 
and then leaves it to her own conscience to tell her so. Note, Reproofs are 
ordinarily most profitable when they are least provoking. 3rd. Yet in this he 
puts a better construction than it would well bear upon what she said by way 
of shuffle and evasion; “ Thou hast well said, I have no husband ;” and again, 
“in that saidst thou truly.” What she intended as a denial of the fact, that she 
had none with whom she lived as a husband, he favourably interpreted, or at 
least turned upon her as a confession of the fault. Note, Those who would 
win souls should make the best of them, whereby they may hope to work upon 
their good nature; for if they make the worst of them, they certainly exaspe- 
rate their ill nature. ; ; 

III. The next subject of discourse with this woman is concerning the place 
of worship, ver. 19—24; where we may observe, é 

1. A case of conscience proposed to Christ, by the woman, concerning the 
place of worship, ver. 19, 20. And there, x ’ 

Ist. The inducement she had to put this case: “ Sir, I perceive that thou art 
a prophet.” She doth not deny the truth of what he had charged her with, but 
by her silence owns the justice of the meproets nor is she put into a passion by 
it, as many are when they are touched in a sore place; doth not impute his 
censure to the general disgust the Jews had to the Samaritans ; but (which is a 
rare thing) can bear to be told of a fault. But that is not all, she goes farther ; 
First. She speaks respectfully to him, calls him, Sir. Thus should we honour 
those that deal faithfully with us. This was the effect of Christ’s meekness in 
reproving her; he gave her no ill language, and then she gave him none. 
Secondly. She acknowledges him to be a prophet, one that had a correspond- 
ence with Heaven. Note, The power of the Word of Christ in searching the 
heart, and convincing the conscience of secret sins, is a great proof of its Divine 
authority, 1 Cor. xiv. 24, 25. Thirdly. She desires some farther instruction from 
him. Many that are not angry at their reprovers, nor fly in their faces, yet are 
afraid of them, and keep out of their way; but this woman was willing to have 
some more discourse with him that told her of her faults. 

ond. The case itself that she propounded concerning the place of religious 
worship in public. Some think she started this to shift off farther discourse 
concerning her sin. Controversies in religion often prove great prejudices to 
serious godliness; but it should seem she proposed it with a good design; she 
knew she must worship God, and desired to do it aright; and therefore meet- 
ing with a prophet begs his direction. Note, It is our wisdom to improve all 
opportunities of getting knowledge in the things of God. When we are in 
company with those that are fit to teach, let us be forward to learn; and haye 
a good question ready to put to those who are able to give a good answer. It 
was agreed between the Jews and the Samaritans that Godis to be worshipped ; 
(those who were such fools as to worship false gods, yet were not such brutes 
as to worship none;) and that religious worship is an affair of great importance : 
men would not contend about it, if they were not concerned about it. But 
the matter in variance was, where they should worship God. Observe how 
she states the case: i , 

First. As for the Samaritans. “ Our fathers worshipped in this mountain,” 
near adjoining to this city, and this well; there the Samaritan temple was 
built by Sanballat; in favour of which she insinuates, 1st. That whatever the 
temple was, the place was holy; it was mount Gerizim, the mountain on which 
the blessings were pronounced; and some think the same on which Abraham 
built his altar, Gen. xii. 6,7; and Jacob his, Gen. xxxiii. 18. 2nd. That it might 
plead prescription; for our fathers worshipped here. She thinks they have 
antiquity, tradition, and succession on their side, A vain conversation often 
supports itself with this, that it was received by tradition from our fathers. 
But she had little reason to boast of their fathers; for when Antiochus perse- 
cuted the Jews, the Samaritans, for fear of sharing with them in their suffer- 
ings, not only renounced all relation to the Jews, but surrendered their temple 
to Antiochus, with a request that it might be dedicated to Jupiter Olympius, 
and called by his name.—Jos. Antig. lib. xii. ¢. 7. 

Secondly. As tothe Jews. Ye say that “in Jerusalem is the place where men 
ought to worship.” The Samaritans governed themselves by the five books of 
Moses, and, some think, received them only as canonical: now though they 
found frequent mention there of the place God would choose, yet they did not 
find it named there; and they saw the temple at Jerusalem stripped of many of 
its ancient glories, and therefore think themselves at liberty to set up another 
place; altar against altar. 

2, Christ’s answer to this case of conscience, ver. 21, &c. Those that apply 
themselves to Christ for instruction, shall find him meek, to teach the meek his 
way. Now here, 
ist. He puts a slight upon the question, as she had proposed it, concerning 
the place of worship; ver. 21, “ Woman, believe me,” as a prophet, and_ mark 
what I say, thou art expecting the hour to come when, either by some Divine 
revelation, or some signal providence, this matter shall be decided in favour 
cither of Jerusalem or of mount Gerizim; but I tell thee, the hour is at hand 
when it shall be no more a question; that which thou hast been taught to lay 
so much weight on shall be set aside as a thing indifferent. Note, It should 
cool us in our contests to think that those things which now fill us, and which 
we make such a noise about, shall shortly vanish and be no more; the very 
things we are striving about are passing away : “the hour comes, when ye shall 
neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father.” 

First. The object of worship is supposed to continue still the same, God, as 
a Father; under that notion the very heathen worshipped God; the Jews did 
so, and probably the Samaritans. 

Secondly. But a period shall be put to all niceness and all differences about 
the place of worship. The approaching dissolution of the Jewish economy, an 
the erecting of the evangelical state, shall set this matter at large, and lay all 
jn common, so that it shall be a thing perfectly indifferent whether in either of 
these places, or any other, men worship God, for they shail not be tied to any 
place; neither here nor there, but both, and any where, and every where. 
Note, The worship of God is not now, under the Gospel, appropriated to any 
place, as it was under the law, but it is God’s will that men pray every where, 
1 Tim. ii. 8; Mal.i. 11. Our reason teacheth us to consult decency and con- 
yenience in the places of our worship; but our religion gives no preference to 
one place above another in respect of holiness, and acceptableness to God. 
They who prefer any worship, merely for the sake of the house or building in 
which itis performed, though it isha ry magnificent and as solemnly conse- 
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crated as ever Solomon’s temple was, forget that the hour is come when there 
should be no difference put in God’s account; no, not between Jerusalem, 
which had been so famous for sanctity, and the mountain of Samaria, which 
had been so infamous for impiety. 

2nd. He lays a stress upon other things in the matter of religious worship. 
When he made so light of the place of worship, he did not intend to lessen our 
concern about the thing itself, which therefore he takes occasion to discourse 
of more fully. 

First. As to the present state of the controversy, he determines against the 
Samaritan worship, and in favour of the Jews, ver. 22. He tells her here, 

Ist. That the Samaritans are certainly in the wrong ; not merely because they 
worshipped in this mountain—though while Jerusalem’s choice was in force 
that was sinful—but because they were out in the object of their worship; if 
the worship itself had been as it should be, its separation from Jerusalem might 
have been connived at, as the high places were in the best reigns ; but “ye 
worship ye know not what;” or, ‘that which ye do not know. hey wor- 
shipped the God of Israel, the true God, Hzr. iv. 2; 2 Kin. xvii. 32; but the 
were sunk into gross ignorance; they worshipped him as the God of that lan 
2 Kin. xvii. 27, 33; as a local deity, like the gods of the nations; whereas God 
must be served as God, as the universal cause and Lord. Note, Ignorance is 
so far from being the mother of devotion, that it is the murderer of it. ‘Those 
that Porship God ignorantly, offer the blind for sacrifice; and it is the sacrifice 

ools. 

2nd. That the Jews were certainly in the right. For, First. “We know 
what we worship.” We go upon sure grounds in our worship, for our people 
are catechised and trained up in the knowledge of God, as he has revealed 
himself in the Scripture. Note, Those who by the Scriptures have obtained 
some knowledge of God, (a certain, though not a perfect knowledge,) may wor- 
ship him comfortably to themselves, and acceptably to him, for they know 
what they worship. Christ elsewhere condemns the corruptions of the Jews’ 
worship, Mat. xv. 9, and yet here defends the worship itself; the worship 
may be true, where yet it is not pure and entire. Observe, Our Lord Jesus 
was pleased to reckon himself among the worshippers of God; “ we worship.” 

Though he were a Son,” (and then are the children free) % vet learned he 
this obedience in the days of his humiliation. Let not the greatest of men 
think the worship of God below them, when the Son of God himself did not. 
Secondly. “Salvation is of the Jews,” and therefore they know what they wor- 
ship, and what ground they go upon in their worship. ot that all the Jews 
were saved, or that it was not possible but that many of the Gentiles and 
Samaritans might be saved, for “in every nation he that fears God, and works 
righteousness, is accepted of him;” but, 1. The Author of eternal salvation 
comes of the Jews, and appears among them, Rom. ix. 8, and is sent first to 
bless them. 2. The means of eternal salvation are afforded to them; the word 
of salvation (Acts xiii. 26) was of the Jews; it was delivered to them, and was 
through them derived to other nations. This was a sure guide to them in their 
devotions ; and they followed it, and therefore knew what they worshipped. 

To them were committed the oracles of God,” Rom. iii. 2; “and the service of 
God,” Rom. ix. 4. The Jews therefore being thus privileged and advanced, it 
was presumption for the Samaritans to vie with them. ‘. 

Secondly. He describes the evangelical worship, and which only God would 
accept of, and be well pleased with; having shewed that the place is indif- 
ferent, he comes to shew what is necessary and essential. That we worship 
God in spirit and in truth, ver. 23, 24. The stress is not to be laid upon the 
place where we worship God, but with what mind we worship him. Note 
The most effectual way to take up differences in the lesser matters of religion, 
is to be more zealous in the greater. They who daily make it the matter of 
their care to worship in the spirit, one would think should not make it the 
matter of their strife, whether he should be worshipped here or there. Christ 
had justly preferred the Jewish worship before the Samaritan; yet here he 
intimates the imperfection of that. The worship was ceremonial, ‘Heb. by eg he fis 
the worshippers were generally carnal, and much strangers to the inwar 
eo of Divine worship. Note, It is possible we may be better than our neigh- 

ours, and yet not so good as we should be. It concerns us to be right, not 
only in the objects of our worship, but in the manner of it; and that is it which 
Oe eee ts in. Observe, ° 

1st. e great and glorious revolution which should introduce this 3 
“the hour cometh, and now is.” The fixed stated time, concernin wie it 
was of old determined when it should come, and how long it should last. The 
time of its appearance is fixed to an hour, so punctual and exact are the Divine 
counsels; the time of its continuance is limited to an hour, so close and press- 
ing is the opportunity of Divine grace, 2 Cor. vi. 2. This hour cometh; it i 
coming in its full strength, lustre, and perfection ; it now is in the embryo aad 
infancy. The perfect day is coming, and now it dawns. 

2nd. The blessed change itself. In Gospel times the “true worshippers shall 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth:” as creatures we worship the Father 
of all; as Christians we worship the Father of our Lord Jesus. 

Now the change shall be, First. In the nature of the worship; Christians 
shall worship God, not in the ceremonial observances of the Mosaic institution 
but in spiritual ordinances; consisting less in bodily exercise, and animate 
and invigorated more with a Divine power and energy. The way of worship 
Christ has instituted is rational and intellectual, and refined from those exter- 
nal rites and ceremonies with which the Old Testament worship was both 
clouded and clogged. This is called true worship, in opposition to that which 
was typical: the legal services were figures of the true, Heb. ix. 9,24. The 
that revolted from Christianity to Judaism, are said to begin in the Spirit an 
end in the flesh, Gal. iii, 3. Such was the difference between Old Testament 
and New Testament institutions. Secondly. In the temper and disposition of 
the worshippers ; and so the true worshippers are good Christians, distinguished 
from hypocrites ; all should, and they will, worship God “in spirit and truth.” 
It is spoken of, ver. 23, as their character, and ver. 24, as their duty. Note, It 
is required of all that worship God that they “worship him in spirit and in 
truth.” 1. We must worship God in spirit, Phil. iii. 3. e must depend upon ~ 
God’s Spirit for strength and assistance, laying our souls under his influences 
and Operations; we must devote our own spirits to, and employ them in, the 
service of God, Rom. i. 9; must worship him with fixedness oF thought, and a 
flame of affection—with all that is within us. Spirit is sometimes put for the 
new nature, in opposition to the flesh, which is the corrupt nature; and so to 
worship God with our spirit, is to worship him with our graces, Heb. xii. 28. 
2. In truth, that is, in sincerity. God requires not only the inward part in our 
worship, pas ee in a omer peed a li. : e must mind the power > 

an the form; must aim at God’s glory, an ; draw 
near with a true heart, Heb. x. 22. Renate het tobe ech Oe aa 
hinged th ye bs aH God edd Lat bie worshipped. 

- Because in Gospel times they, and they only, are ac ue 
worshippers. The Gospel erects a spiritual way of Worship ee i ae 
fessors of the Gospel are not true in their profession, do not live up to gospel 
light and laws, if they do not worship God “in spirit and in truth.” Re 

2nd. Because the Father seeketh such worshippers of him. ‘This intimates, 
First. That such worshippers are very rare, and seldom met with, Jer, xxx. 21. 
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The gate of spiritual worshipping is strait. Secondly. That such worship is 
necessary, and what the God of heaven insists upon. When God comes to 
inquire for worshippers, the quéstion will not be, who worshipped at Jerusa- 
lem, but who worshipped in spirit ; that will be the touchstone. Thirdly. That 
God is greatly well pleased with, and graciously accepts of, such worship, and 
such worshippers; “ I have desired it,” Ps. exxxii. 13, 14; Cant. ii. 14. Fourthly. 
That there has been, and will be to the end, a remnant of such worshippers ; 
his seeking such worshippers, implies his making them such. God is in alt ages 
gathering in to himself a generation of spiritual worshippers. 

3rd. Because “ God is a spirit.” Christ came to declare God to us, ch. i. 18; 
and this he has declared concerning him; he declared it to this poor Samaritan 
woman, for the meanest are concerned to know God; and with this design, to 
rectify her mistakes concerning religious worship; to which nothing would 
contribute more than the right knowledge of God. Note, First. “ God is a 
spirit ;” for he is an infinite and eternal mind; an intelligent being, incorporeal, 
immaterial, invisible, incorruptible. It is easier to say what God is not, than 
what he is: “a spirit has not flesh and bones;” but who knows the way of a 
spirit? If God were not a spirit, he could not be perfect, nor infinite, nor 
eternal, nor independent, nor the Father of spirits. Secondly. ‘The spirituality 
of the Divine nature is a very good reason for the spirituality of Divine wor- 
ship. If we do not worship God, who is a spirit, in the spirit, we neither give 
him the glory due to his name,—and so do not perform the act of worship,—nor 
can we hope to obtain his favour and acceptance; and so we miss the end of 
Worship Vat. xv. 8, 9. 

IV. The last subject of discourse with this woman is concerning the Messiah, 
ver. 25, 26. Observe here, 

1. The faith of the woman, by which she expected the Messiah ; “ I know that 
Messias cometh .... and he will tell us all things.” She had nothing to object 
against what Christ had said; his discourse was, for aught she knew, what 
mug ht become the Messiah then expected; but from him she would receive it, 
and in the mean time thinks best to suspend her belief. Thus many have no 
heart to the price in their hand, Pr. xvil. 16, because they think they have a 
better in their eye, and deceive themselves with a promise that they will learn 
that hereafter whieh they neglect now. Observe here, 

Ist. Whom she expects; “I know that Messias cometh.” The Jews and 
Samaritans, weal so much at variance, agreed in the expectation of the Mes- 
siah and his kingdom. ‘The Samaritans received the writings of Moses, and 
were no strangers to the prophets, nor to the hopes of the Jewish nation; 
those who knew least, knew this, that Messiah was to come; so general and 
uncontested was the expectation of him; and at this time more raised than 
ever, for the sceptre was departed from Judah; Daniel’s weeks were near 
expiring; so thats he concludes, not only he will come, but épxerac, ‘he comes ;’ 
he is just at hand, ‘‘ Messias, which is called Christ.” The evangelist, though 
he retains the Hebrew word Messiah, which the woman used, in honour to the 
holy language, and to the Jewish church, that used it familiarly, yet writing 
for the use of the Gentiles, he takes care to render it by a Greek word of the 
same signification, “which is called Christ,” ‘Anointed;’ giving an example 
to the apostle’s rule, that whatever is spoken in an unknown, or less vulgar 
tongue, should be interpreted, 1 Cor. xiv. 27, 28. 

2nd. What she expects from him; ‘the will tell us all things,” relating to the 
service of God, which are needful for us to know; will tell us that which will 
supply our defects, rectify our mistakes, and pei ae end to all our disputes. He 
will tell us the mind of God fully and clearly, and keep back nothing. Now 
this implies an acknowledgment, First. Of the deficiency and imperfection 
of the discovery they now had of the Divine will, and the rule they had of the 
Divine worship. It “ could not make the comers thereunto perfect,” and there- 
fore they expected some great advance and improvement in matters of religion, 
atime of reformation. Secondly. Of the sufficiency of the Messiah to make 
this change. “ He will tell us all things,” which we want to know, and about 
which we wrangle in the dark. He will introduce peace, by leading us into all 
truth, and dispelling the mists of error. It seems this was the comfort of good 


people in those dark times, that light would arise; if they found themselves at | 
d run aground, it was a satisfaction to them to say, “ When Messias | 


a loss, an / 1 V 
comes, he will tell us all things;” as it may be to us now, with reference to his 
second coming ; now we see through a glass, but then face to face. 

2. The favour of our Lord Jesus in making himself known to her, ver. 26; “I 
that speak unto thee am he.” Christ did never make himself known so expressly 
to any, as he did here to this poor Samaritan, and to the blind man, ch. ix. 37; 


no, not to John Baptist, when he sent to him, Mat. xi.4, 5; no, not to the | 


Jews, when they challenged him to tell them whether he was the Christ, 


ch. x, 24. 


and despised, Jas. ii. 6. 2nd. This woman, for aught we know, had never any 


opportunity of seeing Christ’s miracles, which were then the ordinary method 
of conviction, Note, l’o those who have not the advantage of the external 
means of knowledge and grace, God hath secret ways of making up the want 
of them; we must therefore judge charitably concerning such. God can make 
the light of grace shine into the heart, even where he doth not make the light 
of the Gospel shine in the face. p 

receive hd a discovery than others were; she was are i ‘ 

Messiah, and ready to receive instruction from him, Christ will manifest him- 
self to those who, with an honest humble heart, desire to be acquainted with 
him; “I that speak unto thee am he.” See here, First, How near Jesus Christ 
was to her, when she knew not who he was, (ren. xxviii. 16; many are lament- 
ing Christ’s absence, and longing for his presence, when at the same time he is 
speaking to them. Secondly. Wow Christ makes himself known to us, b 
speaking to us; “I that speak unto thee,” so closely, so convincingly, with 
such assurance, with such an authority, “1 am he. 


27 And upon this came his disciples, and mar- 
velled that he talked with the woman: yet no man 
said, What seekest thou? or, Why talkest thou with 
her? 28 The woman then left her waterpot, and 
went her way into the city, and saith to the men, 
29 Come, see a man, which told me all things that 
ever I did: is not this the Christ? 80 Then they 
went out of the city, and came unto him. 31 In 
the mean while his disciples prayed him, saying, 
Master, eat. 32 But he said unto them, I have 


meat to eat that ye know not of. 33 Therefore 
887 


with expectation of the 


JOHN 


But, lst. Christ would thus put an honour upon such as were poor | 


3rd. This woman was better prepared to | 
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suid the disciples one to another, Hath any man 
brought him ought to eat? 84 Jesus saith unto 
them, My meat is to do the will of him that sent me, 
and to finish his work. 35 Say not ye, There are 
yet four months, and then cometh harvest? behold, 
[ say unto you, Lift up your eyes, and look on the 
fields; for they are white already to harvest. 36 
And he that reapeth receiveth wages, and gathereth 
fruit unto life eternal: that both he that soweth and 
he that reapeth may rejoice together. 87 And 
herein is that saying true, One soweth, and another 
reapeth. 88 I sent you to reap that whereon ye 
bestowed no labour: other men laboured, and ye 
are entered into their labours. 39 And many ‘of 
the Samaritans of that city believed on him for the 
saying of the woman, which testified, He told me all 
that ever I did. 40 So when the Samaritans were 
come unto him, they besought him that he would 
tarry with them: and he abode there two days. 41 
And many more believed because of his own word ; 
42 And said unto the woman, Now we believe, not 
because of thy saying: for we have heard him our- 
selves, and know that this is indeed the Christ, the 
Saviour of the world. 


WOMAN OF SAMARIA, 


We have here the remainder of the story of what happened when Christ was 
in Samaria, after the long conference he had with the woman. 

First. The interruption given to this discourse by the disciples’ coming. 
It is likely much more was said than is recorded; but just when the discourse 
was brought to a head, when Christ had made himself known to her as the 
true Messiah, “then came the disciples.” The daughters of Jerusalem shall not 
stir up nor awake my love till he please. Ist. They admired at Christ’s con- 
verse with this woman: marvelled that he talked thus earnestly (as perhaps 
they observed at a distance) with a woman, a strange woman, alone; he used 
to be more reserved, especially with a Samaritan woman, that was not of the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel; they thought their Master should be as sh 
of the Samaritans as the other Jews were, at least that he should not prise 
the Gospel to them. They wondered he should condescend to talk with such 
a poor contemptible woman, forgetting what despicable men they themselves 
were when Christ first cailed them into fellowship with himself. 2nd. Yet 
they acquiesced in it; they knew it was for some good reason, and some 
good end, which he was not bound to give thém an account of, and therefore 
none of them asked, ‘“ What seekest thou? or, Why talkest thou with her?” 
Thus when particular difficulties occur in the word and providence of God, 
it is good to satisfy ourselves with this in general, that all is well which Jesus 
Christ saith and doth. Perhaps there was something amiss in their marvelling 
that Christ talked with the woman, and that it was something like the Phari- 
sees being offended at his eating with publicans and sinners; but whatever 
they thought, they said nothing : “If thou hast thought evil,” at any time, “lay 
thy hand upon thy mouth,” to keep that evil thought from turning into an evil 
word, Pr. xxx. 32; Ps. xxxix. 1—3. 

Secondly. The notice which the woman gave to her neighbours, what an ex- 
traordinary person she had happily met with, ver. 28, 29. Observe here, 

1. How she forgot her errand to the well, ver. 28. Therefore because the 
disciples were come, and broke up the discourse, and perhaps she, observed 
they were not pleased with it, she went her way. She withdrew in civility 
| to Christ, that he might have leisure to eat his dinner; she delighted in his 
discourse, but would not be rude: every thing is beautiful in its season. She 
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osed that Jesus, when he had dined, would go forward on his journey, and 
i ee i Peacied to tell her neighbours, that they might come quickly : “Vet 
alittle while is the light with you.” See how she improved time; when one 
good work was done, she applied herself to another. When opportunities 
of getting good cease, or are interrupted, we should seek opportunities of 
doing good; when we have done hearing the word, then is a time to be 


speaking of it. ‘ aa 

epee ne a taken of her leaving her waterpot, or pail. Ist. She left it in 
kindness to Christ, that he might have to drink with his dinner ; and fair water 
was his drink; he turned water into wine for others, but not for himself. 
Compare this with Rebecea’s civility to Abraham’s servant, Gen. xxiv. 18, and 
see that promise, Mat. x. 42. 2nd. She left it, that she might make the more 
haste into the city, to carry thither these good tidings. Those whose business 
it is to publish the name of Christ, must not encumber or entangle themselves 
with any thing that will retard or hinder them therein. When the disciples 
were to be made fishers of men, they must forsake all. 3rd. She left her water- 
pot as one careless of it, being wholly taken up with better things. Note, Those 
who are brought to the knowledge of Christ will shew it by a holy contempt 
of this world and the things of it. And those who are newly acquainted with 
the things of God, must be excused if at first they be so taken up with that 
new world into which they are brought, that the things of this world seem 
to be for a time wholly neglected. Mr. Hildersham, in one of his sermons on 
this verse, from this instance largely justifies those who leave their worldly 
business on week-days to go hear sermons. wale 

2. How she minded her errand to the town, for her heart was upon it; “she 
went into the city, and said to the men,” probably the aldermen, the men in 
authority, whom, it may be, she found met together upon some public business ; 
or to the men, that is, to every man she met in the streets; she proclaimed it 
in the chief places of concourse, “Come, see aman which told me all things 
that ever I did: is not this the Christ?” Observe, : 4 

Ist. How solicitous she was to bring her friends and neighbours acquainted 
with Christ. When she had found that treasure, she called together her 
friends and neighbours, as Lu. xv. 4, not only to rejoice with her, but to share 
with her; knowing there was enough to enrich herself and all that would par- 
take with her. Note, They that have been themselves with Jesus, and have 
found comfort in him, should do all they can to bring others to him; has 
he done us the honour to make himself known to us? let us do him the 
honour to make him known to others; nor can we do ourselves a greater 
honour. This woman becomes an apostle; qu@ scortum fuerat egressa, 
regreditur magistra evangelica,— she who went forth a specimen of impurity, 
returns a teacher of evangelical truth,’ saith Aretius. Christ had bid her 
eall her husband, which she thought was warrant enough to call every body. 
She went into the city, the city where she dwelt, among her kinsfolk and 
acquaintance. ‘Though every man is my neighbour that I have opportunity 
of doing good to, yet L have most opportunity, and therefore lie under the most 
obligations, to do good to those that live near me. Where the tree falls, there 
let it be made useful. 

2nd. How fair and ingenuous she was in the notice she gave them concerning 
this stranger she had met with. 

First. She tells them plainly what induced her to admire him; “he has told 
me all things that ever I did.” No more is recorded but what he told her of her 
husbands ; but it is not improbable he had told her more of her faults; or, his 
telling her of that which she knew he could not by any ordinary means come 
to the knowledge of, convinced her that he could have told her of all that ever 
she did. If he has a Divine knowledge, it must be omniscience. He told her 
that which none knew but God and her own conscience. ‘T'wo things affected 
her: Ist. ‘The extent of his knowledge; we ourselves cannot tell all things that 
ever we did, many things pass unheeded, and more pass away and are for- 
gotten; but Jesus Christ knows all the thoughts, words, and actions of all the 
children of men: see Heb. iy. 13; he hath said, “It know thy works.” 2nd. The 
power of his word; this made a great impression upon her, that he told her her 
secret sins, with such an unaccountable power and energy, that being told 
of one, she is convinced of all, and judged of all. She doth not say, Come 
see a man that has told me strange things concerning religious worship, and 
the laws of it; that has decided the controversy between this mountain and 
Jerusalem; aman that calls himself the Messias ; but, Come see a man that has 
told me of my sins; she fastens upon that part of Christ’s discourse, which one 
would think she should have been most shy of repeating; but experimental 
proofs of the power of Christ’s word and Spirit are, of all other, the most 
cogent and convincing; and that knowledge of Christ, into which we are 
led by the conviction of sin and humiliation, is most likely to be sound and 
Saving. 

Secondly. She invites them to come and see him whom she had conceived 
so high an opinion of. Not barely come and look upon him,—she doth not 
invite them to him as a show,—but come and converse with him; come and hear 
his wisdom, as I haye done, and you will be of my mind. She would not under- 
take to manage the arguments which had convinced her, in such a manner as to 
convince others; all that see the evidence of truth themselves are not able 
to make others see it; but come and talk with him, and you will find such 
a power in his word as far exceeds all other evidence. Note, Those who can 
do little else towards the conviction and conversion of others, may and should 
bring them to those means of grace which they themselves have found effectual. 
Jesus was now at the town’s end: Now come, see him. When opportunities of 
getting the knowledge of God are brought to our doors, we are inexcusable 
if we neglect them; shall we not go over the threshold to see Him whose day 
prophets and kings desired to see? 

Thirdly. She resolves to appeal to themselves, and their own sentiments, 
upon the trial; “Is not this the Christ?” She doth not peremptorily say, ‘he 
is the Messiah,’ how clear soever she was in her own mind; and yet she very 
prudently mentions the Messiah, whom otherwise they would not have thought 
of, and then refers it to themselves ; she will not impose her faith upon them, 
but only propose it to them. By such fair but forcible appeals as these, 
—_ pe ncements and consciences are sometimes taken hold of, ere they 
ar a are, 

_3rd. What success she had in this invitation, ver. 30: they “went out of the 
city, and came to him. Though it might seem very improbable that a woman 
of so small a figure and so illa character should have the honour of the first 
discovery of the Messiah among the Samaritans; yet it pleased God to incline 
their hearts to take notice of her report, and not to slight it as an idle tale. 
Time was when lepers were the first that brought tidings to Samaria of a great 
deliverance, 2 Kin. vii, 3, &e. They came unto him; did “not send for him into 
the city to them; but in token of their respect to him, and the earnestness of 
their desire to see him, they went out tohim. Those that would know Christ, 
must meet him where he records his name. 

Thirdly. Christ's discourse with his disciples, while the woman was absent, 
ver. 31—34. See how industrious our Lord Jesus was to redeem time, to 
husband every minute of it, and to fill up the vacancies of it. When the dis- 
ciples were gone into the town, his discourse with the woman was edifying, | 
and suited to her case; when she was gone into the town, his discourse with | 
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them was no less edifying, and suited to their case: it were well if we could 
thus gather up the fragments of time, that none of it may be lost. Two things 
are observable in this discourse: z : , he 

1. How Christ expresseth the delight which he himself had in his work. His 
work was to seek and save that which was lost; to go about doing good. Now 
this work we here find him wholly taken up with; for, 

ist. He neglected his meat and drink for his work. When he sat down upon 
the well, he was weary, and needed refreshment; but this opportunity of 
saving souls made him forget his weariness and hunger: and he minded his 
food so little that, First. His disciples were forced to invite him to it; they 
prayed him, they pressed him, saying, “ Master, eat.” It was an instance 
of their love to him, that they invited him, lest he should be fainty and sick for 
want of some support; but it was a greater instance of his love to souls, that 
he needed invitation. Let us learn hence a holy indifferency even to the needful 
supports of life, in comparison with spiritual things. Secondly. He minded 
it so little, that they suspected he had meat brought him in their absence, 
ver. 33; Has any man brought him ought to eat?” he had so little stomach 
to his dinner that they were ready to think he had dined already. The 
that make religion their business, when any of its affairs are to be attended, 
will prefer them before their food; as Abraham’s servant, that would not 
eat till he had told his errand, Gen. xxiv. 33; and Samuel, that would not sit 
down till David was anointed, 1 Sam. xvi. 11. 

2nd. He made his work his meat and drink. The work he had done in 
instructing the woman; the work he had to do among the Samaritans; the 
prospect he now had of doing good to many,—this was meat and drink to him, 
it was the greatest pleasure and satisfaction imaginable. Never did a hungry 
man, or an epicure, expect a plentiful feast with so much desire, nor feed upon 
its dainties with so much de ight, as our Lord Jesus expected and improved 
an opportunity of doing good to souls. Concerning this he saith 

First. That it was such meat as the disciples knew not of: they did not 
imagine that he had any design or prospect of planting his Gospel among the 
Samaritans; this was a piece of usefulness they never thought of. Note, Christ 
by his Gospel and Spirit doth more good to the souls of men than his own 
disciples know of, or expect. This may be said of good Christians too who 
live by faith, that they have meat to eat which others know not of—joy which 
a stranger doth not intermeddle with. Now this word made them ask, ‘ Has 
any man brought him ought to eat?”:so apt were even his own disciples to 
understand him after a corporal and carnal manner when he used similitudes. 

Secondly. That the reason why his work was his meat and drink was, because 
it was his Father’s-work, his Father’s will; ver. 34, ‘‘ My meat is to do the will 
of him that sent me.” Note, lst. The salvation of sinners is the will of God, 
and the instruction of them in order thereunto is his work: see 1 Zim. ii, 4. 
There is a chosen remnant, whose salvation is in a particular manner his will. 
2nd. Christ was sent into the world on this errand, to bring people to God; 
to know him, and to be happy in him. 3rd. He made this work his business 


and delight. When his body needed food, his mind was so taken up with 
this, that he forgot both hunger and thirst, both meat and drink. othing 


could be more grateful to him than doing good; when he was invited to 
meat, he went that he might do gocd, for that was his meat always. 4th. 
He was not only ready upon all occasions to go to his work, but he was 
earnest and in care to go through it, and to finish his work, in all the parts 
of it. He resolved never to quit it, or lay it down, till he could say, “It is 
finished.” Many have zeal to carry them out at first, but not zeal to carry 
them on to the last; but our Lord Jesus was intent upon finishing his work. 
Our Master has herein left us an example, that we may learn to do the will 
of God as he did, First. With diligence and close application, as those that 
make a business of it. Secondly. With delight and pleasure in it, as in our 
element. Thirdly. With constancy and perseverance ; not only minding to do, 
but aiming to finish, our work. 

2. See here how Christ, having expressed his delight in his work, excites his 
disciples to diligence in their work: they were workers with him, and therefore 
should be workers like him, and make their work their meat, as he did. The 
work they had to do was to preach the Gospel, and by it to set up the kingdom 
of the Messiah. ° Now this work he here compares to harvest work, which is 
the gathering in of the fruits of the earth; and this similitude he prosecutes 
throughout this discourse, ver. 35—38. Note, Gospel time is harvest time, and 
gospel work harvest work. ‘The harvest is before appointed and expected, 
so was the Gospel. Harvest time is busy time; all hands must be then at work 3 
every one must work for himself, that he may reap of the graces and comforts 
of the Gospel: ministers must work for God, to gather in souls to him. Har- 
vest time is opportunity, a short and limited time, which will not last always; 
and harvest work is work that must be done then, or not at all; so the time’ 
of the enjoyment of the Gospel is a particular season, which must be im- 
proved for its proper purposes; for once past, it cannot be recalled. The 
disciples were to gather in a harvest of souls for Christ. Now he here suggests 
three things to them, to quicken them to diligence: | 

Ist. That it was necessary work, and the occasion for it very urgent and 
pressing, ver. 35; “ Ye say, It is four months to harvest; but I say, The fields are 
already white.” Here is, First. A saying of Christ’s disciples concerning the 
corn-harvest ; ‘‘ there are yet four months, and then cometh harvest,” which ma 
be taken either generally, You say, for the encouragement of the sower at see 
time, that it will be but four months to the harvest. With usitis but about 
four months between the barley seedness and the barley harvest; probably it 
was so with them as to other grain; or particularly, Now at this time you reckon 
it will be fonr months to next harvest, according to the ordinary course of pro- 
vidence. The Jews’ harvest began at the passover, about Easter, much earlier 
in the year than ours; by which it appears that this journey of Christ from 
Judea to Galilee was in the winter, about the end of November, for he travelled 
all weathers to do good. God has not only promised us a harvest every year, 
but has appointed the weeks of harvest, so that we know when to expect it, 
and take our measures accordingly. Secondly. Here is a saying of Christ’s 
concerning the gospel harvest; his heart was as much upon the fruits of his 
Gospel as the hearts of others were upon the fruits of the earth; and to that 
he would lead the thoughts of his disciples: “ Look, the fields are already 
white unto the harvest.” 

lst. Here, in this place, where they now were, there was harvest work for 
him to do. They would have him to eat, ver. 31, ‘Hat!’ saith he; ‘1 have other 
work to do, that is more needful. Look what crowds of Samaritans are coming 
out of the town, over the fields, that are ready to receive the Gospel.’ Pro- 
bably there were many now in view. People’s forwardness to hear the Word 
is a great excitement to ministers’ diligence and liveliness in preaching it. 

2nd. In other places, all the country over, there was harvest work enough for 
them all to do. Consider the regions, think of the state of the coun and you 
will find there are multitudes as ready to receive the Gospel as a fie a of corn 
that is fully ripe is ready to be reaped. The fields were now made white to the 
harvest. First, By the decree of God, revealed in the prophets of the Old 
Testament. Now was the time when the gathering of the people should be to 
Christ, Gen. xlix. 10; when great accessions should be made to the church 
and the bounds of it should be enlarged; and therefore it was time for them to 
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be busy. It is a great encouragement to us to engage in any work for God, if 
we understand by the signs of the times that this is the proper season for that 
work, for then it will prosper. Secondly. By the disposition of men. John 
Baptist had made ready a people prepared for the Lord, Lu. i. 17; since he began 
to preach the kingdom of God every man pressed into it, Lw. xvi. 165 this, there- 
fore, was a time for the preachers of the Gospel to apply themselves to their 
work with the utmost vigour, to thrust in their sickle when the harvest was 
ripe, Rev. xiv. 15. It was necessary to work now; pity such a season should be 
let slip. If the corn that is ripe be not reaped, it will shed, and be lost, and the 
fowls will pick it up: if souls that are under convictions, and have some good 
inclinations, be not helped now, their hopeful beginnings will come to nothing, 
and they will be a prey to pretenders. It was also easy to work now; when 
the people’s hearts are prepared, the work will be done suddenly, 2 Chr. xxix. 36. 
It cannot but quicken ministers to take pains in preaching the Word, when they 
observe that people take pleasure in hearing it. 

2ud. That it was profitable and advantageous work, which they themselves 
would be gainers by; ver. 36, “he that reapeth receiveth wages,” and so shall 

ou. Christ has undertaken to pay those well whom he employs in his work, 

or he will never do as Jehoiakim did, that used his neighbours’ service without 
wages, Jer. xxii. 13, or those who by fraud kept back the hire of those particu- 
larly who reaped down their corn fields, Jas. v. 4. Christ’s reapers, though they 
ery to him day and night, shall never have cause to cry against him, nor to say 
they served a hard master: he that reapeth, not only shall receive wages, but 
doth receive it: there is a present reward in the service of Christ, and his work 
is its own wages. First. Christ’s reapers have fruit; “ he gathereth fruit unto 
life eternal;” that is, he shall both save himself and those that hear him, 
1 Tim. iv. 16. If the faithful reaper save his own soul, that is fruit abounding to 
his account ; it is fruit gathered to life eternal; and if over and above this he 
be instrumental to save the souls of others too, there is fruit gathered. Souls 
gathered to Christ are fruit, good fruit, the fruit that Christ seeks for, Rom.i.13; 
it is gathered for Christ, Cant. viii. 11, 12; it is gathered to life eternal. This is 
the comfort of faithful ministers, that their work has a tendency to the eternal 
salvation of precious souls. Secondly. ‘Chey have joy; “that he that sows and 
they that reap may rejoice together.” The minister who is the happy instru- 
ment of beginning a good work is he that sows, as John Baptist was ; he that 
is employed to carry it on and perfect it is he that reaps, and both shall rejoice 
together. Note, 1st. Though God is to have all the glory of the success of the 
Gospel, yet faithful ministers may take themselves the comfort of it. The reapers 
share in the joy of harvest, though the profits belong to the master, 1 Zhes. il. 19. 
2nd. Those ministers whoare variously gifted and employed should be so farfrom 
enyying one another, that they should rather mutually rejoice in each other's 
success and usefulness. ‘Though all Christ’s ministers are not alike serviceable, 
nor alike successful, yet, if they have obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful, 
they shall all enter together into the joy of their Lord at last. 

3rd. That it was easy work, and work that was half done to their hands by 
those that were gone before them; ver. 37, 38, “ One soweth and another 
reapeth.” This sometimes speaks a grievous judgment upon him that sows, 
Mic. vi. 15; Deu. xxviii. 30; “Thou shalt sow, and another shall reap ;” as 
Deu. vi. 11, “ houses full of all good things, which thou filledst not.” So here, 
Moses, and the prophets, and toon Baptist, had paved the way to the Gospel, 
had sown the good seed which the New Testament ministers did in effect but 
gather the fruit of; “I sent you to reap that whercon ye bestowed,” in compa- 
rison, “no labour,” Isa, xl. 3—5. : ; 

This speaks two things concerning the Old Testament ministry: First. That 
it was very much short of the New Testament ministry. Moses and the pro- 
phets sowed, but they could not be said to reap, so little did they see of the 
fruit of their labours. Their writings have done much more good since they 
left us than ever their preaching did. Secondly. That it was very much service- 
able to the New Testament ministry, and made way for it. The writings of 
the prophets, which were read in the synagogues every sabbath day, raised 
Prop e’s expectations of the Messiah, and so prepared them to bid him welcome. 

ad it not been for the seed sown by the prophets, this Samaritan woman could 
not have said, ‘ We know that the Messias cometh.” The writings of tlre Old 
Testament are in some respects more useful to us than they could be to those to 
whom they were first written, because better understood by the accomplish- 
ment of them, see 1 Pet. i. 12; Heb. iv. 2; Rom. xvi. 25, 26. 

This also speaks two things concerning the ministry of the apostles of Christ : 
First. That it was a fruitful ministry. They were reapers that gathered ina 
great harvest of souls to Jesus Christ; and did more in seven years towards the 
setting up of the kingdom of God among men than the prophets of the Old 
Testament had done in twice so many ages. Svcondly. That it was much facili- 


tated, especially among the Jews, to whom they were first sent, by the writings | 


of the prophets. ‘The prophets sowed in tears, crying out, We have laboured 
in vain; the apostles reaped in joy, saying, “Thanks be to God, who always 
causeth us to triumph.” Note, From the labours of ministers that are dead 
and gone, much good fruit may be reaped by the people that survive them, and 
the ministers that succeed them. John Baptist, and those that assisted him, 
had laboured; and the disciples of Christ entered into their labours, built upon 
their foundation, and reaped the fruit of what they sowed. See what reason 
we have to bless God for those that are gone before us, for their preaching 
and their writing, for what they did and suffered in their day, for we are 


entered into their labours: their studies and services have made our work the 
easier. And when the ancient and modern labourers, those that came into the 


vineyard at the third hour, and those that came in at the eleventh, meet in the 


day of account, they will 
their respective services, that both the 
shall rejoice together; and the great 

glory of all. i hag ee A 

Fourthly. The good effect which this visit Christ made to the Samaritans (en 
passant) had upon them, and the fruit which was now presently gathered among 
them, ver. 39, 42. See what impressions were made onthem: ~ 

1. By the woman’s testimony concerning Christ. Though a cht testimony 
and one of no good report, and the testimony no more but this, “He told me all 
that ever I did,” yet it had a good influence upon many. One would have 
thought his telling the woman of her secret sins should have made them afraid 
of coming to him lest he should tell them also of their faults; but they will 
venture that, rather than not be acquainted with one that they had reason to 
think was a prophet. And two things eh were brought to, & 

Ist. To credit Christ’s word; ver. 39, ‘* Many” of the Samaritans “ of that city 
believed on him for the saying of the woman.” So far they believed on him that 
they took him for a prophet, and were desirous to know the mind of God from 
him: this is favourably interpreted a believing on him. Now observe, First. 
Who they were that believed; many of the ‘ if ( 
house of israel. ‘Their faith was not only an aggravation of the unbelief of the 
Jews, from whom better might have been expected, but an earnest of the faith 
of the Gentiles, who would welcome that which the Jews rejected. | Secondly. 
Upon what inducement they believed; “for the saying of the woman.” See here, 
lst. How God is sometimes pleased to use very weak and unlikely instruments 
for the beginning and carrying on OE Rood work. A little maid directed a 


that sowed and they that reaped 


be so far from envying one another the honour of | 


Lord of the harvest shall have the | 
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Samaritans, who were not of the | 
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Brome Erinn to Elisha, 2 Kin. y.2. 2nd. How great a matter a little fire kindles ; 
eae Sent, by instructing one poor woman, spread instruction to a whole 
town. et not ministers be either careless in their preaching, or discouraged 
in it, because their hearers are few and mean ; for by doing good to them, good 
may be conveyed to more, and those that are more considerable; if they teach 
every man his neighbour, and every man his brother, a great number may learn 
at second hand. Philip preached the Gospei to a single gentleman, in his cha- 
T10t, upon the road; and he not only received it himself, but carried it into his 
leas yeond propagated it there. 3rd. See how good it is to speak experiment- 
- y i C pe and the things of God. This woman could say little of Christ 

nats a ast she spoke feelingly; “he told me all that ever I did.? 
sons Be ee ne y to do good that can tell what God has done for their 

2nd. They were brought to court his stay among f 

were come to him, “ they besought him that he se Ps with thot tees 
the woman’s report they believed him to be a prophet, and came to him; and 
when they saw him, the meanness of his appearance and the manifest povert 

of his outward condition did not lessen their esteem of him, and expestecoan 
from him, but still they respected him as a prophet. Note, ‘There are hopes of 
those who are got over the vulgar prejudices that men have against true worth 
in a low estate. Blessed are they that are not offended in Christ at first sight 

So far were they from being offended in him, that they begged he would tarr : 
with them, First. That they might testify their respects to him, and treat hice 
with the honour and kindness due to his character. God's prophets and minis- 
ters are welcome guests to all those who sincerely embrace the Gospel; as to 
Lydia, Acts xvi. 15. Secondly, That they might receive instruction from him 

Those that are taught of God are truly desirous to learn more, and to be better 
acquainted with Christ. Many would have flocked to one that would tell them 
their fortuue, but these flocked to one that would tell them their faults—tell 
them of sin and duty. ‘The historian seems to put an emphasis upon their being 
Samaritans, as Lu. x. 33; xvii. 16. The Samaritans had not that reputation 
for religion that the Jews had; yet the Jews, who saw Christ’s miracles, drove 


him from them; while the Samaritans, who saw not his miracles, nor shared in 


his favours, invited him to them. ‘The proof of the Gospel’s succ i 
always according to the probability; nor what is epereaneal spoordin gts hat 
is expected, either way. The Samaritans were taught by the custom of their 
country to be shy of conversation with the Jews; there were Samaritans that 
refused to let Christ go through their town, Lu. ix. 52; yet these begged him 
te es wath thew. ae) it cohen ee to the praise of our love to Christ and 
us Word, if it conquers the prejudices of education ¢ S i i 

by the edt ie conduc pre) education and custom, and sets light 
_ Now we are told that Christ granted their request; “he abode there.” 

it was a city of the Samaritans, near paipniners their temple, yet etegeee 
invited, he tarried there; though he was upon ajourney, and had farther to go 
yet, when he had an opportunity of doing good, “he abode there.” ‘That is no 
real hindrance which will further our account; yet he abode there but two 
days, because he had other places to visit, and other work to do; and those two 
days were as many as came to the share of this city, out of the few days of our 
Saviour’s sojourning upon earth. ‘ 

2. Weare told what impressions were made upon them by Christ’s own word 
and his personal converse with them, ver. 41,42; what he said and did there is 
not related ; whether he healed theirsick or no; but it is intimated in the effect 
that he said and did that which convinced them he was the Christ ; and the 
labours of a minister are best told by the good fruit of them. Their hearing of 
him had a good effect, but now their eyes see him, and the effect of that was 

Ist. That their number grew; ver. 41, “ Many more believed ;” many that 
would not be persuaded to go out of the town to him, yet when he came among 
them were wrought upon to believe in him. Note, It is comfortable to see the 
number of believers; and sometimes the zeal and forwardness of some may bea 
means to provoke many, and to stir them up to a holy emulation, Hom. xi. 14. 

2nd. That their faith grew. Those who had been wrought upon by the 
report of the woman now saw cause to say, “ Now we believe, not for thy say- 
ing,” ver. 42. Here are three things in which their faith grew: 

First. In the matter of it, or that which they did believe. Upon the testi- 
mony of the woman they believed him to be a prophet, or some extraordinary 
messenger from heaven ; but now they have conversed with him, they believe 
that he is the Christ—the anointed one—the very same that was promised to the 
fathers, and expected by them; and that, being the Christ, he is “the Saviour of 
the world,” for that was the work to which he was anointed, to “save his people 
from their sins.” They believed him to be the Saviour, not only of the Jews 
but of the world, which they hoped would take them in, though Samaritans for 
it was promised that he should be salvation to the ends of the earth, Isa. xlix. 6. 

Secondly. In the certainty of it. Their faith now grew up to a full assur- 
ance; we ‘know that this is indeed the Christ ;” 474s; not a pretended Christ. 
but a real one; not atypical Saviour, as many under the Old Testament but 
truly one. Such an assurance as this of Divine truths is what we should labour 
after; not only we think it probable, and are willing to suppose, that Jesus may 
ve the Christ, but we know that he is indeed the Christ. 

Thirdly. In the ground of it, which was a kind of spiritual sensation and 
experience. ‘Now we believe, not because of thy saying, for we have heard him 
ourselves.” They had before believed for her saying; and it was well—it was a 
good step; but now they find farther and much firmer footing for their faith : 
Now we believe, because we have heard him ourselves, and have heard such 
excellent and divine truths, accompanied with such commanding power and 
evidence, that we are abundantly satisfied and assured that this is the Christ. 
This is like what the queen of Sheba said of Solomon, 1 Ain. x. 6,7; “the one 
half was not told me.” These Samaritans who believed for the woman's saying. 
now gained farther light ; for to him that hath shall be given; he that is faithful 
in a little shall be trusted with more. 

In this instance we may see how faith comes by hearing. 1st. Faith comes to 
the birth by hearing the report of men. These Samaritans, for the sake of the 
woman’s saying, believed so far as to come and see—to come and make a trial ; 
thus the instructions of parents and preachers, and the testimony of the chureh 
and our experienced neighbours, recommend the doctrine of Christ to our 
acquaintance, and incline us to entertain it as highly probable. But, 2nd. 
Faith comes to its growth, strength, and maturity, by hearing the testimony 
of Christ himself; and this goes tarther, and recommends his doctrine to our 
acceptance, and obligeth us to believe it as undoubtedly certain. We were 
induced to look into the Scripture by the saying of those who told us that in 
them they had found eternal life; but when we ourselves found it in them too 
have experienced the enlightening, convincing, regenerating, sanctifying com- 
forting power of the Word, now we believe, not for their saying, but because 
we have searched them ourselves; and our faith stands “ not in the wisdom of 
men, but in the power of God,” 1 Cor. ii. 5; 1. Jno. vy. 9, 10. 

‘Thus was the seed of the Gospel sown in Samaria; what effect there was of 
this afterwards doth not appear; but we find that four or five years after 
when Philip preached the gospel in Samaria, he found such blessed remains o 
this good work now wrought, that “ the people with one accord gave heed to 
those things which Philip spoke,” Acts vili. 5, 6,8; but as some were pliable 
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to good so were others to evil, whom Simon Magus bewitched with his sor- 
ceries, ver. 9, 10. 


43 Now after two days he departed thence, and 
went into Galilee. 44 For Jesus himself testified, 
that a prophet hath no honour in his own country. 
45 Then when he was come into Galilee, the Gali- 
leans received him, having seen all the things that 
he did at Jerusalem at the feast: for they also went 
unto the feast. 46 So Jesus came again into Cana 
of Galilee, where he made the water wine. And 
there was a certain nobleman, whose son was sick at 
Capernaum. 47 When he heard that Jesus was 
come out of Judzea into Galilee, he went unto him, 
and besought him that he would come down, and 
heal his son: for he was at the point of death. 48 
Then said Jesus unto him, Except ye see signs and 
wonders, ye will not believe. 49 The nobleman 
saith unto him, Sir, come down ere my child die. 
50 Jesus saith unto him, Go thy way; thy son 
liveth. And the man believed the word that Jesus 
had spoken unto him, and he went his way. 51 
And as he was now going down, his servants met 
him, and told Azm, saying, ‘Thy son liveth. 
enquired he of them the hour when he began to 
amend. And they said unto him, Yesterday at the 
seventh hour the fever left him. 53 So the father 
knew that zf was at the same hour, in the which 
Jesus said unto him, Thy son liveth: and himself 
believed, and his whole house. 54 his is again the 
second miracle that Jesus did, when he was come out 
of Judea into Galilee. 


In these verses we have, 

First. Christ’s coming into Galilee, ver. 43. Though he was as welcome 
among the Samaritans as he could be any where, and had better success, yet 
after two days he left them; not so much because they were Samaritans, and 
he would not confirm those in theireprejudices against him who said, “heis a 
Samaritan,” ch. viii. 48, but because he must preach to other cities, Lu. iv. 43. 
He went into Galilee, for there he spent much of his time. Now see here, 

1. Whither Christ went; into Galilee, into the country of Galilee; but not to 
Nazareth, which was strictly his own country ; he went among the villages, 
but declined going to Nazareth, the head city, for a reason here given, which 
Jesus himself testified, who knew the temper of his countrymen, the hearts of 
all men, and the experiences of all prophets; and it is this, that ‘“‘a prophet hath 
no honour in his own country.” Note, Ist. Prophets ought to have honour, 
pei) God has put honour upon them, and we do or may receive benefit by 
them. 
them, and contempt put uponthem. 3rd. This due honour is most frequently 
denied them in their own country; see Lu. iv. 24; Mat. xiii. 57; not thatit is 
universally true; norule but hath some exceptions, but it holds for the most 
part. Joseph, when he began to be a prophet, was most hated by his brethren ; 

avid disdained by his brother, 1 Sam. xvii. 28; Jeremiah maligned by the men 
of Anathoth, Jer. xi. 21; Paul by his countrymen, the Jews; and Christ’s near 
kinsmen spoke most slightly of him, ch. vii. 5. Men’s pride and envy makes 
them scorn to be instructed by those that, when time was, were their school- 
fellows and playfellows. Desire of novelty, and of that which is far fetched 
and dear bought, and seems to drop out of the sky to them, makes them 
despise those persons and things which they have been long used to and know 
the rise of. 4th. It isa great discouragement to a minister to go among a 
people that have no value for him or his labours. Christ would not go to 
Nazareth, because he knew how little respect he should have there. 5th. It is 
just with God to deny his Gospel to those that despise the ministers of it : they 
that mock the messengers forfeit the benefit of the message, Mat. xxi. 35, 41. 

2. What entertainment he met with among the Galileans in the country; 
ver. 45, they received him, bade him welcome, and cheerfully attended on his 
doctrine. Christ and his Gospel are not sent in vain; if they tov not honour 
with some, they shall have with others. Now the reason given why these 


52 Then | 


2nd. The honour due to the Lord’s prophets has very often been denied | 


JOHN 


| 


Galiieans were so ready to receive Christ is, because they had “seen the | 


miracles he did at Jerusalem,” ver. 45, Observe, Ist. They went up to Jeru- 
salem at the feast, the feast of the passover. The Galileans lay very remote 
from Jerusalem, and their way thither lay through the country of the Samari- 
tans, which was very troublesome for a Jew to pass through, worse than Baca’s 
valley of old; yet, in obedience to God’s cominand, they went up to the feast, 
and there they became acquainted with Christ. Note, ‘They that are diligent 
and constant in attending on public ordinances, some time or other meet with 
more spiritual benefit than they expect. 2nd. At Jerusalem they saw Christ’s 
miracles, which recommended him and his doctrine very much to their faith 
and affections. ‘The miracles were wrought for the benefit of them at Jeru- 
salem; yet the Galileans, who were accidentally there, got more advantage by 
them than they did for whom they were chiefly designed. Thus the Word 


preached to a mixed multitude may perhaps edify occasional hearers more | 


than the constant auditory. 
0 
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3. What city he went to; when he would go to a city, he chose to go to Cana 
of Galilee, “where he had made the water wine,” ver. 46: thither he went to 
see if there were any good fruits of that miracle remaining ; and if there were, 
to confirm their faith, and to water what he had planted. The evangelist 
mentions this miracle here, to teach us to keep in remembrance what we have 
seen of the works of Christ. : ’ ; 

Secondly. His curing of the nobleman’s son that was sick of afever. This 
story is not recorded by any other of the evangelists; it comes in Mat. iv. 23. 
Observe 

1. Who the petitioner was, and who the patient. The petitioner was a noble- 
man, the patient was his son; “there was a certain nobleman;” regulus, so 
the Latin, ‘a little king ;’ so called, either for the largeness of his estate, or the 
extent of his power, or the royalties that belonged to his manor. Some under- 
stand it as speaking his preferment; he was a courtier, in some office about the 
king ; others, as speaking his party; he was an D‘rodian, a royalist, a pre- 
rogative man, one that espoused the interest of ths Herods, father and son; 
perhaps it was Chuza, Herod’s stéward, Zw. viii. 3, or Manaen, Herod’s foster 
brother, Acts xiii. 1. There were saints in Casar’s household. The father a 
nobleman, and yet the son sick; for dignities and titles of honour will be no 
security to persons and families from the assaults of sickness and death. It 
was fifteen miles from Capernaum, where this nobleman lived, to Cana, where 
Christ now was, yet this affliction in his family sent him so far to Christ. 

2. How the petitioner made his application to the Physician. Having heard 
that “ Jesus was now come out of Judea into Galilee,” and finding that he did 
not come towards Capernaum, but turned off towards the other side of the 
country, he went to him himself, and “besought him to come heal his son,” 
ver. 47. See here, Ist. His tender affection to his son, that when he was sic 
he would spare no pains to get help for him. 2nd. His great respect to our 
Lord Jesus; that he would come himself to wait upon him, when he might 
have sent a servant; and that he besought him, when, as a man in authority, 
some would think he might have ordered his attendance. The greatest men, 
when they come to God, must become beggars, and sue sub forma pauperis,— 
‘as paupers.’ 

As to the errand he came upon, we may observe a mixture in his faith. 
First. There was sincerity in it; he did believe that Christ could heal his son, 
though his disease was dangerous. It is likely he had physicians to him, who 
had given him over; but he believed that Christ could cure him when the case 
seemed deplorable. Secondly. Yet there was infirmity in his faith; he believed 
that Christ could heal his son, but, as it should seem, he thought he could not 
heal at a distance; and therefore he besought him that he would come down 
and heal him, expecting, as Naaman did, that he will come and strike his hand 
over the patient, as if he could not cure him but by a physical contact. Thus 
are we apt to limit the Holy One of Israel, and to stinthim to our forms. The 
centurion, a Gentile, a soldier, was so strong in faith as to say, “Lord, I am 
not worthy that thou shouldest come under my roof,” Mat. viii. 8. This noble- 
man, a Jew, must have Christ to come down, though it was a good day’sjourney, 
and despairs of a cure unless he come down; as if he must teach Christ how to 
work. We are encouraged to pray, but we are not allowed to prescribe; 
Lord, heal me; but whether with a word, or a touch, “thy will be done.” 

3. The gentle rebuke he met with in this address, ver. 48: “ Jesus said to 
him,” L see how it is, ‘‘ Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will not believe,” 
as the Samaritans did, though they saw no signs and wonders; and therefore 
I must work miracles among you. Though he was a nobleman, and now in 
grief about his son, and had shewed great respect to Christ in coming so far” 
to him, yet Christ gives him a reproof. Men’s dignity in the world shall not 
exempt them from the rebukes of the Word or Providence; for Christ reproves 
not after the hearing of his ears, but with equity, Zsa. xi. 3. Observe, Christ 
first shews him his sin and weakness, to prepare him for mercy, and then grants 
him his request. Christ humbles those first with his frowns whom he intends 
to honour with his favours. The Comforter snall first convince. Herod longed 
to see some miracle, Zw. xxiii. 8, and this courtier was of the same mind, and 
the generality of the people too. 

Now that which is blamed is, Ist. That whereas they had heard by credible 
and incontestable report of the miracles he had wrought in other places, they 
would not believe except they saw them with their own eyes, Lu. iy. 23; the 
must be honoured, and they must be humoured, or they will not be convinced, 
Their country must be graced, and their curiosity gratified, with signs and 
wonders, or else, though the doctrine of Christ be sufficiently proved by 
miracles wrought elsewhere, they will not believe; like Thomas, they will 
yield to no method of conviction but what they shall prescribe. 2nd. That 
whereas they had seen divers miracles, which they could not gainsay the 
evidence of, but which sufficiently proved Christ a teacher come from God, and 
should now have applied themselves to him for instruction in his doctrine, 
which by its native excellency would have gently led them on in believing to a 
spiritual perfection ; instead of this, they would go no farther in believing than 
they were driven by signs and wonders. The spiritual power of the Word did 
not affect them, did not attract, them, but only the sensible power of miracles, 
which were for them who believe not, but prophesying for them that believe, 
1 Cor. xiy. 22. Those that, admire miracles only, and despise prophesying, 
rank themselves with unbelievers. 

4. His continued importunity in his address; ver. 49, “Sir, come down, ere 
my child die.” Kvpce, ‘ Lord,’ so it should be rendered. In this reply of his we 
have 

Ist. Something that was commendable; he took the reproof patiently, he 
spoke to Christ respectfuily ; though he was one of those that wore soft cloth- 
ing, yet he could bear this reproof. It is none of the privileges of peerage to 
be above the reproofs of the word of Christ; but it isa sign of a good temper 
and disposition in men, especially in great men, when they can be told of their 
faults and not be angry. And as he did not take the reproof for an affront, so 
he did not take it for a denial, but still prosecuted his request, and continued 
to wrestle till he prevailed. Nay, he might argue thus, If Christ heal my soul, 
sure he will heal my son; if he cure my unbelief, he will cure his fever. This 
is the method Christ takes, first to work upon us, and then to work for us; 
and there is hopes, if we find him entering upon his method. 

2nd. Here is something that was Rlamevwor (hy that was his infirmity ; for, 
First. He seems to take no notice of the reproof hrist gave him, saith nothin 
to it, either by way of confession or excuse; for he is so wholly taken up with 
concern about his child that he can mind nobaing else. Note, The sorrow of 
the world is a great prejudice to our profiting by the word of Christ; inor- 
dinate care and grief are thorns that choke the good seed; see Hz. vi. 9. 
Secondly. He still discovered the weakness of his faith in the power of Christ. 
1st. He must have Christ to come down, thinking else he could do the child no 
kindness. It is hard to persuade ourselves that distance of time and place are 
no obstructions to the knowledge and power of our Lord Jesus; yet so it is, 
he sees afar off, for his eyes run to and fro; and he acts afar off, for his word, 
the word of his power, runs vary swiftly. 2nd. He believes Christ could he 
a sick child, but not that he could raise a dead child; and therefore, O “come 
down, ere my child die;” as if then it would be too late; whereas Christ has 
the same power over death that he has over bodily diseases. He forgot ti 
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Elijah and Elisha had raised dead children; and is Christ’s power inferior to 
theirs? Observe what haste he is in; “Come down, ere my child die;” as if 
there were danger of Christ’s slipping his time. “He that believeth doth 
not make haste,” but refers himself to Christ; Lord, what, and when, and how 
thou pleasest. 

5. The answer of peace which Christ gave to his request at last; ver. 50, 
“Go thy way, thy son liveth.” Christ here gives us an instance, | 

Ist. Of his power; that he not only could heal, but could heal with so much 
ease, without the trouble of a visit. Here is nothing said, nothing done, 
nothing ordered to be done, and yet the cure wrought; “thy son liveth.” ‘The 
healing beams of the Sun of righteousness dispense benign influences from 
one end of heaven to another, aa there is nothing hid from the heat thereof. 
Though Christ is now in heaven, and his church on earth, he can send from 
above. This nobleman would have Christ come down, and heal his son; Christ 
will heal his son, and not go down; and thus the cure is the sooner wrought, 
and the nobleman’s mistakes rectified, and his faith confirmed; so that the 
thing was better done in Christ’s way. When he denies what we ask, he gives 
what is much more to our advantage; we ask for ease, he gives patience. 
Observe, His power was exerted by his word; in saying, thy son lives, he 
shewed that he has life in himself, and power to quicken whom he will. 
Christ’s saying, thy soul lives, makes it alive. 

2nd. Of his pity; he observed the nobleman to be in pain about his son, and 
his natural affection discovered itself in that word, ere my child, my dear child, 
die; and therefore Christ dropped the reproof, and gave him assurance of the 
recovery of his child; for he knows how a father pities his children. 

6. The nobleman’s belief of the word of Christ; he believed, and went 
away. Though Christ did not gratify him so far as to go down with him, he is 
satisfied with the method Christ took, and reckons he has gained his point. 
How quickly, how easily is that which is lacking in our faith perfected by the 
word and power of Christ. Now he sees no sign or wonder, and yet believes 
the wonder done. 

lst. Christ said, “thy son liveth,” and the man believed him; not only believed 
the omniscience of Christ, that he knew the child recovered, but the omnipo- 
tence of Christ, that the cure was effected by his word. He left him dying; 
yeh when Christ said, he lives, like the father of the faithful, “against hope he 

elieved in hope, and staggered not through unbelief.” 

2nd. Christ said, ‘‘ Go thy way,” and, as an evidence of the sincerity of his 
faith, “‘he went his way,” and gave neither Christ nor himself any farther dis- 
turbance. He did not press Christ to come down; did not say, if he do recover, 
yt a visit will be acceptable; no, he seems no farther solicitous; but, like 

annah, he goes his way, and his countenance is no more sad. As one entirely 
satisfied, he made no great haste home; did not hurry home that night, but 
returned leisurely, as one that was perfectly easy in his own mind. 

7. The farther confirmation of his faith, by comparing notes with his ser- 
vants at his return. 

Ist. His servants met him with the agreeable news of the child’s recovery, 
ver. 51. Probably they met him not far from his own house; and knowing 
what their master’s cares were, they were willing, as soon as they could, to 
make him easy. David's servants were loath to tell him when the child was 
dead. Christ said, “ thy son liveth,” and now the servants say the same. Good 
news will meet those that hope in God’s word. 

2nd. He inquired what hour the child began to recover, ver. 52; not as if he 
doubted the influence of Christ’s word upon the child’s recovery, but he was 
desirous to have his faith confirmed, and might be able to satisfy any to whom 
he should relate it; for it was a material circumstance. Note, (1.) It is good 
to furnish ourselves with all the corroborating proofs and evidences that may 
be, to strengthen our faith in the word of Christ, that it may grow up toa full 
assurance: “shew me a token forgood.” (2.) The diligent comparing of the 
works of Christ with his word will be of great use to us for the confirming of 
our faith. That was the course this nobleman took; ‘‘ he enquired of the ser- 
vants the hour when he began to amend,” and they told him, “ yesterday, at the 
seventh hour,” (at one o’clock in the afternoon, or, as some think this evan- 

elist reckons, at seven o’clock at night,) “the fever left him;” not only he 

egan to amend, but he was perfectly well on a sudden ; so “the father knew 
that it was at the same hour” when Jesus said to him, ‘‘thy son liveth.” As 
the word of God, well studied, will help us to understand his providences, 
so the providence of God, well observed, will help us to understand his word; 
for God is every day fulfilling the Scripture. 

Two things would help to confirm his faith. First. That the child’s recovery 
was sudden, and not gradual. They name the precise time to an hour, “ yester- 
day,” not about, but “at the seventh hour, the fever left him;” not it abated, 
or began to decrease, but left him in an instant. The word of Christ did not 
work like physic, which must have time to operate, and produce the effect, and 

erhaps cures by expectation only; no, with Christ it was dictum, factum,— 

he spake, and it was done;’ not, he spake, and it was seta doing. Secondly. 
That it was just at the same time that Christ spoke to him, ‘‘at that very hour.” 
The synchronisms and coincidences of events add very much to the beauty and 
harmony of providence. Observe the time, and the thing itself will be more 
illustrious; for every thing is beautiful in its time; at the very time when it is 
promised, as Israel’s deliverance, #2. xii.41; at the very time when it is prayed 
for, as Peter’s deliverance, Acts xii. 12. In men’s works, distance of place is 
the delay of time, and the retarding of business; but it is not so in the works of 
Christ. The pardon, and peace, and comfort, and spiritual healing, which he 
speaks in heaven, is, if he pleases, at the same time effected and wrought in the 
souls of believers ; and when these two come to be compared in the great day, 
Christ will “be glorified in his saints, and admired in all them that believe.” 

8. The happy effect and issue of this. The bringing of the cure to the family 
brought salvation to it. ' 

ist. The nobleman himself, believed. He had before believed the word of 
Christ with reference to this particular occasion, but now he believed in 
Christ as the Messiah promised, and became one of his disciples. Thus the 
particular experience of the power and efficacy of one word of Christ may be 
a happy means to introduce and settle the whole authority of Christ’s dominion 
in the soul. Christ has many ways of gaining the heart, and by the grant of a 
temporal mercy may make way for better things. 

2nd. His whole house believed likewise. Hirst. Because of the interest they 
all had in the miracle, which preserved the blossom and hopes of the family; 
this affected them all, and endeared Christ to them, and recommended him to 
their best thoughts. Secondly. Because of the influence the master of the 
family had upon them all. A master of a family cannot give faith to those under 
his charge, nor force them to believe; but he may be instrumental to remove 
external prejudices which obstruct the operation of the evidence, and then the 
work is more than half done. Abraham was famous for this, Gen. xviii. 19, and 
Joshua, Jos. xxiy. 15. This was a nobleman, and probably had a great house- 
hold; but when he comes into Christ’s school he brings them all along with 
him. What a blessed change was here in this house, occasioned by the sickness 
of the child! This should reconcile us to afflictions, we know not what good 
may follow from them. Probably the conversion of this nobleman, and his 

‘amily at Capernaum, might inyite spr to come afterward and settle at 
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Capernaum as his head-quarters in Galilee. When great men receive the 
Gospel, they may be instrumental to bring it to the places where they live. 

Lastly. Here is the evangelist’s remark upon this cure, ver. 54: “ This is the 
second miracle,” referring to ch. ii. 11, where the turning water into wine is 
said to be the first; that was soon after his first return out of Judea, this soon 
after his second, In Judwa he had wrought many miracles, ch. iii. 2; iv. 45; 
they had the first offer; but being driven thence he wrought miracles in 
Galilee. Somewhere or other Christ will find a welcome. People may, if they 
please, shut the sun out of their own houses, but cannot shut it out of the 
world. ‘This is noted to be the second miracle, Ist. To remind us of the first, 
wrought in the same place some months before. Fresh mercies should revive 
the remembrance of former mercies, as former mercies should encourage our 
hopes of farther mercies. Christ keeps account of his favours, whether we do 
orno. 2nd. To let us know that this cure was before those many cures which 
the other evangelists mention to be wrought in Galilee, Mat. iv. 23; Mar. i. 34; 
Lu. iv. 40. Probably this cure, the patient being a person of quality, was the 
more talked of for that reason, and sent him crowds of patients; when this 
nobleman applied himself to Christ, multitudes followed. What abundance of 
good may great men do, if they be good men. 


CHAPTER V. 


We have in the Gospels a faithful record of all that Jesus began both to do and to teach, 
Acts i. 1, These two are interwoven, because what he taught explained what he did, 
and what he did confirmed what he taught. Accordingly, we have in this chapter a 
miracle and a sermon. I. The miracle was the cure of an impotent man, that had been 
diseased thirty-eight years, with the circumstances of that cure, ver. 1—16. II. The 
sermon was Christ’s vindication of himself before the Sanhedrim, when he was prose- 
cuted as a criminal for healing the man on the sabbath day; in which, 1. He asserts 
his authority as Messiah, and Mediator between God and man, ver. 17—29. 2. He 
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proves it by the testimony of his Father, of John Baptist, of his miracles, and of 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament, and condemns the Jews for their unbelief, 
ver, 30—47, 


ETER this there was a feast 
of the Jews; and Jesus went 
> up to Jerusalem. 2 Now 

there is at Jerusalem by the 
» sheep market a pool, which 


Vit is called in the Hebrew 
\\) tongue Bethesda, having 
\\) five porches. 3 In these 


lay a great multitude of 
impotent folk, of blind, halt, 
withered, waiting for the moving of the water. 4 
For an angel went down at a certain season into the 
pool, and troubled the water: whosoever then first 


POOL OF BETHESDA, 


after the troubling of the water stepped in was made 


whole of whatsoever disease he had. 5 And a 
certain man was there, which had an infirmity thirty 
and eight years. 6 When Jesus saw him lie, and 
knew that he had been now a long time i that 
case, he saith unto him, Wilt thou be made whole? 
7 The impotent man answered him, Sir, I have no 
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man, when the water is troubled, to put me into the 
pool: but while I am coming, another steppeth 
down before me. 8 Jesus saith unto him, Rise, take 
up thy bed, and walk. 9 And immediately the man 
was made whole, and took up his bed, and walked: 
and on the same day was the sabbath. 10 ‘The 
Jews therefore said unto him that was cured, It is 
the sabbath day: it is not lawful for thee to carry 
thy bed. 11 He answered them, He that made me 
whole, the same said unto me, Take up thy bed, 
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and walk. 12 Then asked they him, What man is 
that which said unto thee, Take up thy bed, and 
walk? 13 And he that was healed wist not who it 
was: for Jesus had conveyed himself away, a mul- 
titude being in that place. 14 Afterward Jesus 
findeth him in the temple, and said unto him, 


Behold, thou art made whole: sin no more, lest a| 


worse thing come unto thee. 15 The man departed, 
-and told the Jews that it was Jesus, which had made 
him whole. 16 And therefore did the Jews per- 


secute Jesus, and sought to slay him, because he 


had done these things on the sabbath day. 


This miraculous cure is not recorded by any other of the evangelists, who 
confine themselves mostly to the miracles wrought in Galilee, but John relates 
those wronght at Jerusalem. Concerning this, observe, 

First. The time when this cure was wrought : it was at “a feast of the Jews,” 
that is, the passover, for that was the most celebrated feast. 
residing in Galilee, yet “ went up to Jerusalem” at the feast, ver. 1; 

1, Because it was an ordinance of God, which as a subject he would observe, 
being made under the law; though, as a Son, he might have pleaded an exemp- 
tion. Thus he would teach us to attend religious assemblies, Heb. x. 25. 

2. Because it was an opportunity of good; for, Ist. ‘There were great num- 
bers gathered together there at that time; it was a general rendezvous, at 
least, of all serious, thinking people, from all parts of the country, beside spro- 
selytes from other nations; and wisdom must cry in the places of concourse, 
Pr.i.21. 2nd. It was to be hoped they were in a good frame, for they came 
together to worship God, and to spend their time in religious exercises. ow 


a mind inclined to devotion, and sequestering itself to the exercises of piety, | 


lies very open to the farther discoveries of Divine light and love, and to it 
Christ will be acceptable. f 

Secondly. The place where this cure was wrought: at the pool of Bethesda, 
which had a miraculous healing virtue in it, and is here particularly described, 
ver. 2—4, 

1. Where it was situated; “at Jerusalem by the sheep market;” émi 77 mpo- 
Batcxyj; it might as well be rendered, the sheep cot, where the sheep were kept; 
or the sheep gate, which we read of, Ned. iii. 1, through which the sheep were 
brought, as the sheep market, where they were sold. Some think it was near 
the temple; and if so, it yielded a melancholy but profitable spectacle to those 
that went up to the temple to pray. 

2. How it was called; it was “a pool,” (a pond, or bath,) “ which is called in 
Hebrew, Bethesda,” ‘the house of mercy ;’ for therein appeared much of the 
mercy of God to the sick and diseased. Ina world,of so much misery as this 
is, it is well there are some Bethesdas, houses of mercy; remedies against 
these maladies; that the scene is not all melancholy: an alms-house, so Dr. 
Hammond. Dr. Lightfoot’s conjecture is, that this was the upper pool, 
Isa. vii. 3; and the old pool, Zsa. xxii. 11; that it had been used for washing 
from ceremonial pollutions, for convenience of which the porches were built 
to dress and undress in, but was lately become medicinal. 

3. How it was fitted up; it had five porches, cloisters, or piazzas, or roofed 
walks, in which the sick lay, Thus gis charity of men concurred with the 


Christ, though | 
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| mercy of God for the relief of the distressed. Nature has provided remedies, 
but men must provide hospitals. | / 4 

4, How it was frequented with sick and cripples; ver. 3, “in these lay a great 
multitude of impotent folk.” How many are the aftlictions of the afflicted in 
this world! How full of complaints are all places, and what multitudes of 
impotent folk! It may do us good to visit the hospitals sometimes, that we 
may take occasion, from the calamities of others, to thank God for our comforts. 
The evangelist instances in three sorts of diseased people that lay here, “ blind, 
halt, and withered,” or sinew shrunk, either in one particular part, as the 
man with the withered hand, or all over paralytic. These are mentioned 
because, being least able to help themselves into the water, they lay longest 
waiting in the porches. Those that, were sick of these bodily diseases, took the 
pains to come far, and had the patience to wait long, for a cure. Any of us 
| would have done the same; and we ought to do so. But oh that men were as 
| wise for their souls, and as solicitous to get their spiritual diseases healed! 
We are all by nature “impotent folk” in spiritual things; “blind, halt, and 
| withered ;” but effectual provision is made for our cure, if we will but observe 
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5. What virtue it had for the cure of these impotent folk; ver. 4, “an angel 
went down and troubled the water; and whoso first stepped in was made whole.” 
That this strange virtue in the pool was natural, or artificial rather, and was 
the effect of the washing of the sacrifices, which impregnated the water with I 
know not what healing virtue, even for blind people, and that this angel was 
a messenger, a common pefson, sent down to stir the water, is altogether 
groundless; there was a room in the temple on parpese to wash the sacrifices 
in. Expositors generally agree that the virtue this pool had was supernatural. 
It is true, the Jewish writers, who do not use to be sparing in recounting the 
| praises of Jerusalem, do none of them make the least mention of this healing 
pool; of which silence in this matter, perhaps this was the reason, that it was 
taken for a presage of the near approach of the Messiah; and therefore they, 
who denied him to be come, industriously concealed such an indication of his 
coming ; so that this here is all the account we have of it. Observe, 

Ist. Ihe preparation of the medicine by an angel, who went down into the 
pool, and stirred the water. Angels are God’s servants, and friends to man- 
kind; and perhaps are more active in the removing of diseases, as evil angels in 
the inflicting of them, than we are aware of. Raphael, the apocryphal name 
of an angel, signifies, medicina Dei,—‘ God’s physic,’ or physician, rather: see 
| what mean offices the holy angels condescend to, for the good of men. If we 
would do the will of God as the angels do it, we must think nothing below us 
but sin. The troubling of the water, was the signal given of the descent of the 
angel; as the going upon the tops of the mulberry trees was to David, and then 
they must bestir themselves. The waters of the sanctuary are then healing, 
when they are put in motion. Ministers must stir up the gift that is in them: 
| when they are cold and dull in their ministrations, the waters settle, and are 
not apt to heal. The angel descended to stir the water, not daily, perhaps not 
frequently, but at a certain season; some think at the three solemn feasts, to 
grace those solemnities; or, now and then, as Infinite Wisdom saw fit. God 
is a free agent in dispensing his favours. 

2nd. The operation of the medicine; “ whoever first stepped in was made 
whole.” Here is, (1.) A miraculous extent of the virtue, as to the diseases 
cured; what disease soever it was, this water cured it. Natural and artificial 
baths are as hurtful in some cases as they are useful in others; but this was a 
remedy for every malady, even for those that came from contrary causes. The 
power of miracles succeeds, where the power of nature succumbs. (2.) A 
miraculous limitation of the virtue, as to the persons cured: he that first 
stepped in had the benefit; that is, he or they that stepped in, presently were 
cured; not those that lingered and came in after. This teaches us to observe 
and improve our opportunities, and to look about us, that we slip not a season 
which may never return. The angel stirred the waters, but left the diseased 
to themselves to get in. God has put virtue into the Scriptures and ordinances 
for he would have healed us; but if we do not make a due improvement o 
them, it is our own fault, we would not be healed. 

Now this is all the account we have of this standing miracle; it is uncertain 
when it began, and when it ceased. Some conjecture it began when Eliashib 
the high priest, began the building of the wall about Jerusalem, and sanctified 
it with prayer; and that God testified his acceptance, by putting this virtue 
into the adjoining pool. Some think it began now lately, at Christ’s birth; 
nay, others at his baptism. Dr. Lightfoot, finding in Josephus, Antiq. lib. xv. e. 7, 
mention of a great earthquake in the seventh year of Herod, thirty years before 
Christ’s birth, supposeth, that since there used to be earthquakes at the descent 
of angels, that then the angel first descended to stir this water. Some think it 
ceased with this miracle; others, at Christ’s death; however, it is certain ithad 
a gracious signification. f 

irst. It was a token of God’s good will to that people, and an indication 
that though they had been long without prophets and miracles, yet God had 
not east them off; though they were now an oppressed, despised people, and 
many were ready to say, *‘ Where are all the wonders that our fathers told us 
| of 2” God did hereby let them know that he had still a kindness for the city of 
their solemnities. We may from hence take occasion to acknowledge with 
thankfulness God’s power and goodness in the mineral waters that contri- 
pai so much to the health of mankind; for God made the fountains of water, 

ev. xiv. 7. 

Secondly. It was a type of the Messiah, who is the fountain opened; and was 
intended to raise people’s expectations of him who is the Sun of righteousness, 
that ariseth with healing under his wings. These waters had formerly been 
used for purifying, now for healing; to signify both the cleansing and curing 
virtue of the blood of Christ, that incomparable bath, which heals all our dis- 
eases. The waters of Siloam, which filled this pool, signified the kingdom of 
David, and of Christ the Son of David, Jsa. viii. 6; fitly therefore have they 
now this sovereign virtue put into them. The laver of regeneration is to us as 
Bethesda’s pool, healing our spiritual diseases; not at certain seasons, but at all 
times: whoever will, let him come. ‘ 

Thirdly. The patient on whom this cure was wrought; ver. 5, one that had 
been infirm thirty-eight years. ; ‘ J 

1. His disease was grievous; he had an infirmity, a weakness; he had lost 
the use of his limbs, at least on one side, as is usual in palsies. It is sadto have 
the body so disabled, that instead of being the soul’s instrument, it is become, 
even in the affairs of this life, its burthen. What reason have we to thank 
God for peso strength, and to use it for him, and pity those who are his 

risoners 
z 2. The duration of it was tedious, thirty-eight years; he was lame longer 
than most live. Many are so long disabled for the offices of life that, as the 
Psalmist complains, they seem to be made in vain; for suffering, not for ser- 
vice; born to be always dying. Shall we complain of one wearisome night, or 
one ill fit, who perhaps for many years have scarce known what it has been to 
be a day sick; when many others, better than we, have scarce known what it 
has been to be a day well. Mr. Baxter’s note on this passage is very affecting : 
‘How great a mercy was it to live thirty-eight years under God’s wholesome 
| discipline.... O my God,’ saith he, ‘L thank thee for the like discipline of 
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peer cmns Fears how safe a life is this, in comparison of full prosperity and 
pleasure! 

Fourthly. The cure, and the circumstances of it briefly related, ver. 6—9. 

1. “ Jesus saw him lie.” Observe, when Christ came up to Jerusalem, he 
visited not the palaces, but the hospitals; which is an instance of his humility 
and condescension, and tender compassion; and an indication of his great 
design in coming into the world, which was to seek and save the sick and 
wounded. There was a great multitude of poor cripples here at Bethesda, but 
Christ fastened his eye upon this one, and singled him out from the rest, be- 
cause he was senior of the house, and in a more deplorable condition than any 
of the rest; and Christ delights to help the helpless; and hath mercy on whom 
he will have mercy. Perhaps his companions in tribulation insulted over him, 
because he had been often disappointed ofa cure; therefore Christ took him for 
his patient: it is his honour to side with the weakest, and bear up those whom 
he sees run down. 

2. He knew and considered how long he had Jain in this condition. Those 
that have been long in affliction may comfort themselves with this, that God 
keeps account how long, and knows our frame. 

3. He asked him, “ Wilt thou be made whole?” a strange question to be asked 
one that had been so long so ill.~Some indeed would not be made whole, 
because their sores serve them to beg by, and serve them for an excuse for 
idleness; but this poor man was as unable to go a begging as to work; yet 
Christ put it to him, Ist. ‘'o express his own pity and concern for him. Christ 
is tenderly inquisitive concerning the desires of those that are in affliction, and 
is willing to know what is their petition; what shall [do for you? 2nd. To 
try him, whether he would be beholden to him for a cure, whom the great 
people were so prejudiced against, and sought to prejudice others. 3rd. To 
teach him to value the mercy, and to excite in him desires after it. In spiritual 
cases, people are not willing to be cured of their sins, are loath to part with 
them. If this point therefore were but gained—if people were willing to be 
made whole, the work were half done, for Christ is willing to heal, if we be but 
willing to be healed, AZat. viii. 3. 

4. The poor impotent man takes this occasion to renew his complaint, and to 
set forth the misery of his case, which makes his cure the more illustrious; 
ver. 7, * Sir, I have no man to put me into the pool.” He seems to take Christ’s 
question as an imputation of carelessness and neglect: If thou hadst had a 
mind to be healed, thou wouldst have looked better to thy hits, and have got 
into the healing waters long before now. No, Master, saith the poor man, it is 
not for want of a good will, but of a good friend, that Iam unhealed; I have 
done what | could to help myself, but in vain, for no one else will help me. 
Ist. He doth not think of any other way of being cured, but by these waters, 
and desires no other friendship, but to be helped into them; therefore when 
Christ cured him, his imagination or expectation could not contribute to it, for 
he thought of no such thing. 2nd. He complains for want of friends to help him 
in; “I have no man,” no friend, to do me that kindness. One would think 
some of those that had been themselves healed, should have lent him a hand; 
but it is common for the poor to be destitute of friends; “no man careth for 
their soul.” To the sick and impotent, it is as true a piece of charity to work 
for them, as to relieve them; and thus the poor are capable of being charitable 
to one another, and ought to be so, though we seldom find that they are so; I 
speak it to their shame. 3rd. He bewails his infelicity, that very often when 
he was coming, another stepped in before him: but astep between him anda 
cure, and yet he continues impotent. None had the charity to say, Your case is 
worse than mine; do you go in now, and | will stay till the next time; for there 
is no getting over the old maxim, ‘ Every one for himself.’ Having been so often 
balked, he begins to despair, and now is Christ’s time to come in to his relief; 
he delights to help in desperate cases. Observe how mildly this man speaks 
of the unkindness of those about him, without any peevish reflections. As we 
should be thankful for the least kindness, so we should be patient under the 
greatest contempts; and let our resentments be never so just, yet our expres- 
sions should ever be calm. And observe farther, to his praise, that though he 
had waited so long in vain, yet still he continued lying by the pool side, hoping 
that some time or other help would come, Hab. ii. 3. ; 

5. Our Lord Jesus hereupon cures him with a word speaking, though he 
neither asked it, not thought of it. Here is, 

Ist. The word he said; ver. 8, “ Rise, take up thy bed.” ' 

First. He is bidden to rise and walk ; a strange command to be given to an 
impotent man, that had been long disabled; but this Divine word was to be the 
vehicle of a Divine power; it was a command to the disease, to be gone; to 
nature, to be strong; but it is expressed as a command to him to bestir himself. 
He must rise and walk, that is, attempt to do it; and in the essay he should 
receive strength to doit. ‘The conversion of a sinner is the cure of a chronical 
disease: this is ordinarily done by the word, a word of command, Arise and 
walk; Turn and live; Make yea new heart; which no more supposes a power 
in us to do it, without the grace of God, distinguishing grace, than this sup- 

osed such a power in the impotent man. But if he had not attempted to hel 

imself, he had not been cured, and he must have borne the blame; yet it doth 
not therefore follow that, when he did rise and walk, it was by his own strength; 
no, it was by the power of Christ, and he must have all the glory. Observe, 
Christ did not bid him rise and go into the waters, but rise and walk. Christ 
did that for us which the law could not do, and set that aside. : 

Secondly. He is bidden to take up his bed. 1st. To make it to appear that it 
was a perfect cure, and purely miraculous, for he did not recover strength by 
degrees; from the extremity of weakness and impotency, he suddenly stepped 
into the highest degree of bodily strength; so that he was able to carry as 
great a load as any porter, that had been as long used to it as he had been dis- 
used: he who this minute was not able to turn him in his bed, the next minute 
was able to carry hisbed. The man sick of the palsy, Mat. ix. 6, was bidden to 

o to his house; but probably this man had no house to go to, the hospital was 
ae home; therefore he is bidden to arise and walk. 2nd. It was to proclaim 
the cure, and make it public; for, being the sabbath day, whoever carried a 
burthen through the streets made himself very remarkable, and every one 
would inquire what was the meaning of it; thereby the notice of the miracle 
would spread, to the honour of God. 3rd. Christ would thus witness against 
the tradition of the elders, which had stretched the law of the sabbath beyond 
its intenti n; and would likewise shew that he was Lord of the sabbath, and 


had power to make what alterations he pleased about it, and to overrule the | 
law. Joshua and the host of Israel marched about Jericho on the sabbath 


day, when God commanded them; so did this man carry his bed in obedience 


toacommand. ‘he case may be such, that it may become a work of necessity | 


or mercy to carry a bed on the sabbath day; but here it was more, it was a 
work Af piely, being designed purely for the glory of God. 4th. He would 
hereby try the faith and obedience of his patient. By carrying his bed publicly, 
he exposed himself to the censure of the ecclesiastical court, and was liable, at 
least, to be scourged in the synagogue. Now, will he run the venture of that 
in obedience to Christ? Yes, he will. Those that have been healed by Christ’s 
word should be ruled by his word, whatever it cost them. rae 
2nd. The efficacy of this word, ver. 9; a Divine power went along with it; 


ond immediately he was made whole, and took up his bed, and walked, 
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First. He felt the power of Christ’s word healing him, “immediately he was 
made whole.” What a joyful surprise was this to the poor cripple, to find 
himself all of a sudden, so easy, so strong, so able to help himself; what a new 
world was he in, in an instant. Nothing is too hard for Christ to do. Secondly. 
He obeyed the power of Christ’s word commanding him; he “took up his bed 
and walked,” and did not care who blamed him, or threatened him for it. The 
proof of our spiritual cure is, our rising and walking. Hath Christ healed our 
spiritual diseases? let us go whithersoever he sends us, and take up whatever 
he is pleased to lay upon us, and walk before him. 

Fifthly. What came of the poor man after he was cured. We are here told, 

1. What passed between him and the Jews, who saw him carry his bed on 
the sabbath day; for on that day this cure was wrought, and it was the sabbath 
that, fell within the passover week, and therefore a high day, ch. xix. 31. 
Christ’s work was such as that he needed not make any difference between 
sabbath days and other days, for he was always about his Father’s business; 
but he wrought many remarkable cures on that day, perhaps to encourage his 
church to expect those spiritual fayours from him, in their observance of the 
Christian sabbath, which were typified by his miraculous cures. Now here, 

Ist. The Jews quarrel with the man for carrying his bed on the sabbath day, 
telling him it was not lawful, ver. 10. It doth not appear whether they were 
magistrates, who had power to punish him, or common people, who oonld only 
inform against him; but thus far was commendable, that while they knew not 
by what authority he did it, they were jealous for the honour of the sabbath, 
and could not unconcernedly see it profaned; like Nehemiah, Neh. xiii. 17. 

2nd. The man justifies himself in what he did, by a warrant that would bear 
him out, ver. 11; I do not do it in contempt of the law and the sabbath, but in 
obedience to one who, by making me whole, hath given an undeniable proof 
that he is greater than either. He that could work such a miracle, as to make 
me whole, no doubt might give me such a command, as to carry my bed; he 
that could overrule the powers of nature, no doubt might overrule a positive 
law, especially in an instance not of the essence of the law; he that was so kind 
as to make me whole, would not be so unkind as to bid me do what is sinful. 
Christ by curing another paralytic, proved his power to forgive sin, here to 
ers law; if his pardons are valid, his edicts are so; and his miracles prove 

oth. 

3rd. The Jews inquire farther, who it was that gave him this warrant: 
ver. 12, “ What man is that?” © Observe, How industrionsly they overlooke 
that which might be a ground of their faith in Christ. ‘They inquire not, no, 
not for curiosity, who is that that made thee whole? while they industriously 
catehed at that which might be a ground of reflection upon Christ; “ What man 
is that which said unto thee, Take up thy bed?” ‘They would fain subpeena 
the patient to be a witness against his physician, and to be his betrayer, In 
their question observe, First. They resolve to look upon Christ as a mere 
man; ‘* What man is that?” For though he gave never such convincing proofs 
of it, they were resolved they would never own him to be the Son of God. 
Secondly. They resolve to look upon him as an ill man, and take it for granted 
that he who bade this man carry his bed, whatever Divine commission he might 
produce, was certainly a delinquent, and as such they resolve to prosecute him ; 
* What man is that,” who durst give such orders ? 

4th. The poor man was unable to give them any account of him; ver. 13, “he 
wist not who he was.” Jirst. Christ was unknown to him when he healed 
him. Probably he had heard of the name of Jesus, but had never seen him, 
and therefore could not tell that this was he. Note, Christ doth many a good 
turn for those that know him not, Jsa. xlv. 4,5; he enlightens, strengthens, 
quickens, comforts us, and we wist not who it is, nor are aware how much 
we receive daily by his mediation. This man being unacquainted with Christ, 
could not actually believe in him for a cure; but Christ knew the dispositions 
of his soul, and suited his favours to them, as to the blind man in a like case, 
ch. ix. 36. Our covenant and communion with God takes rise, not so much 
from our knowledge of him, as from his knowledge of us. We know God, 
or rather are known of him, Gal. iv. 9. Secondly. For the present he kept 
himself unknown; for as soon as he had wrought the cure he conveyed him- 
self away, he made himself unknown, so some read it, ‘‘a multitude bein 
in that place.” This is mentioned to shew, either, lst. How Christ conveye 
himself away, by retiring into the crowd, so as not be distinguished from 
a common person; he that was the chief of ten thousand often made himself 
one of the throng; it is sometimes the lot of those who have by their services 
signalized themselves, to be levelled with the multitude, and overlooked; 
or, 2nd. Why he conveyed himself away; because there was a multitude 
there; and he industriously avoided both the applause of those who would 
admire the miracle, and cry that up, and the censure of those who would 
censure him as a sabbath-breaker, and run him down. Those that are active 
for God in their generation must expect to pass by evil report and good report; 
and it is wisdom, as much as may be, to keep out of the hearing of both, lest 
by the one we be exalted, and by the other depressed above measure. Christ 
left the miracle to commend itself, and the man on whom it was wrought to 
justify it. 

: 2. What passed between him and our Lord Jesus, at their next interview, 
ver. 14. Observe here, 

Ist. Where Christ found him, in the temple, the place of worship, public 
worship. In our attendance on public worship we may expect to meet with 
Christ, and improve our acquaintance with him. Observe, irst. Christ went 
to the temple; though he had many enemies, yet he spiced in public, because 
there he bore his testimony to Divine institutions, and had opportunity of doing 
good. Secondly. The man that was cured went to the temple; there Christ 
found him the same day, as it should seem, that he was healed; thither he 
straightway went, Ist. Because he had by his infirmity been so long detained 
thence; perhaps he had not been there for thirty-eight years; and therefore, 
as soon as ever the embargo is taken offi, his first visit shall be to the temple, 
as Hezekiah intimates his shall be; Jsa. xxxviii. 22,“ What is the sign that 
L shall go up to the house of the Lord?” 2nd. Because he had, by his recovery, 
a good errand thither; he went up to the temple to return thanks to God for 
his recovery. When God has at any time restored us our health, we ought 
to attend him with solemn praises, Ps. exvi. 18,19; and the sooner the better, 
while the sense of the mercy isfresh. 3rd. Because he had, by carrying his bed, 
seemed to put a contempt upon the sabbath. He would thus haw that he 
had an honour for it, and made conscience of sabbath sanctification, in that 
on which the chief stress of it is laid, which is the public worship of God. 
Works of necessity and mercy are allowed; but when they are over, we must 
gotothe temple. | : ‘ 

2nd. What he said to him. When Christ has cured us, he has not done 
with us. He now applies himself to the healing of his soul, and this by the 
word too. First. He gives him a memorandum of his cure: “ Behold, thou 
art made whole.” He found himself made whole; yet Christ calls his attention 
to it: Behold, consider it seriously, how sudden, how strange, how cheap, 
how easy the cure was; admire it, behold and wonder; remember it, let the 
impressions of it abide and never be lost, Isa, xxxviii. 9. Secondly. He gives 
him a caution against sin: In consideration hereof, being made whole, “sin 


‘no more.” ‘This implies that his disease was the punishment of sin; whether 
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of some remarkable, flagrant sin. or only of sin in general, we cannot tell ; but 
we know that sin is the procuring cause of sickness, Ps. cvii, 17, 18. Some 
observe that Christ did not make mention of sin to any of his patients, but only 
to this impotent man, and to one other, who was in like manner ps 
Mar. ii. 5. While those chronical diseases lasted they prevented the outwar¢ 
acts of many sins; and therefore, now the. disability was removed, they had 
the more need to be watchful. Christ intimates to him, that those who are 
made whole—that are eased of the present sensible punishment of sin—are 
in danger of returning to sin, when the terror and restraint of that is over, 
unless Divine grace dry up the fountain. When the trouble, which only 
dammed up the current, is over, the waters will return to their old course, 
and therefore there is need of great watchfulness, lest after healing mercy 
we return again to folly. The misery we were made whole from, warns us 
to sin no more, having felt the smart of sin; the mercy we were made whole 
by, is an engagement upon us not to offend him who healed us. This is 
the voice of every providence, “‘ Go, sin no more.” fi his man began his new 
life very hopefully, in the temple; yet Christ saw it nevessary to give him 
this caution; for it is common for people when they are sick to promise 
much, when newly recovered to perform something, but after a while to 
forget all. Thirdly. He gives him warning of his danger, in case he should 
return to his former sinful course, “lest a worse thing come to thee.” 
Christ, who knows all men’s hearts, knew that he was one of those that 
must be frightened from sin. Thirty-eight years’ lameness, one would think, 
was a thing ill enough; yet there is something worse that will come to him, 
if he relapse into sin after God has given him such a deliverance as this 
zr. ix. 13,14. The hospital where he lay was a melancholy place, but hell 
much more so. ‘The doom of apostates is a worse thing than thirty-eight 
years’ lameness. : f ; 

Now after this interview between Christ and his patient, observe, in the two 
following verses, ’ 

Ist. The notice which the poor simple man gave to the Jews concerning 
Christ; ver. 15, he told them it was Jesus that had made him whole. We have 
reason to think he intended this for the honour of Christ, and the benefit 
of the Jews, little thinking that he that had so much power and goodness 
could have any enemies; but those that wish well to Christ’s kingdom must 
have the wisdom of the serpent, lest they do more hurt than good with their 
zeal, and not cast pearls before swine. , ; 

and. ‘The rage and enmity of the Jews against him; “therefore did the” rulers 
of the “Jews persecute Jesus.” See, Wirst. How absurd and unreasonable their 
enmity to Christ was. ‘Therefore, because he had made a poor sick man well, 
and so eased the publie charge, upon which it is likely he had subsisted, there- 
fore they persecuted him, because he did good in Israel. Secondly. How 
bloody and cruel it was. They “sought to slay him;” nothing less than his 
blood, his life, would satisfy them. Zhirdly. How it was varnished over with 
a colour of zeal for the honour of the sabbath; for this was the pretended 
crime, “ because he had done these things on the sabbath day;” as if that cir- 
cumstance were enough to vitiate the best and most Divine actions, and to 
render him obnoxious, whose deeds were otherwise most meritorious. Thus 
hypocrites often cover their real enmity against the power of godliness with 
a pretended zeal for the form of it. 


17 But Jesus answered them, My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work. 18 Therefore the Jews sought 
the more to kill him, because he not only had broken 
the sabbath, but said also that God was his Father, 
making himself equal with God. 19 Then answered 
Jesus and said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, The Son can do nothing of himself, but what 
he seeth the Father do: for what things soever he 
doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise. 20 For 
the Father loveth the Son, and sheweth him all 
things that himself doeth: and he will shew him 
greater works than these, that ye may marvel. 21 
For as the Father raiseth up the dead, and quick- 
eneth them; even so the Son quickeneth whom he 
will. 22 For the Father judgeth no man, but hath 
committed all judgment unto the Son: 23 That all 
men should honour the Son, even as they honour the 
Father. He that honoureth not the Son honoureth 
not the Father which hath sent him. 24 Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, He that heareth my word, 
and believeth on him that sent me, hath everlasting 
life, and shall not come into condemnation ; but is 
passed from death unto life. 25 Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, ‘The hour is coming, and now is, when 
the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God: and 
they that hear shall live. 26 For as the Father: 
hath life in himself; so hath he given to the Son to. 
have life in himself; 27 And hath given him 
authority to execute judgment also, because he is. 


the Son of man. 28 Marvel not at this: for the | 
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hour is coming, in the which all that are in the 
graves shall hear his voice. 29 And shall come 
forth; they that have done good, unto the resurrec- 
tion of life; and they that have done evil, unto the 
resurrection of damnation. 30 I can of mine own 
self do nothing: as I hear, I judge: and my judg- 
ment is just; because I seek not mine own will, but 
the will of the Father which hath sent me. 


We have here Christ’s discourse upon occasion of his being accused as a sab- 
bath-breaker ; and it seems to be his vindication of himself before the Sanhedrim, 
when he was arraigned before them; whether on the same day, or two or three 
days after, doth not appear; probably the same day. Observe, 

‘irst. he doctrine laid down, by which he justified what he did on the sab- 
bath day; ver. 17, he “answered them.” This supposeth that he had something 
laid to his charge ; or what they suggested one to another, when they sought 
to slay him, ver. 16, he knew, and gave this reply to: “ My Father worketh 
hitherto, and Iwork.” At other times, in answer to the like charge, he had 
pleaded the example of David eating the shewbread, of the priests slaying the 
sacrifiees, and of the people’s watering their cattle on the sabbath da 3 but 
here he goes higher, and allegeth the example of his Father, and his Divine 
authority; waiving all other pleas, he insists upon that which was instar 
omnium,— equivalent to the whole,’ and abides by it, which he had mentioned, 
Mat. xii. 8, “the Son of man is Lord even of the sabbath day ;” but here 
enlarges on it. 

1. He pleads that he was the Son of God, plainly intimated in his calling God 
his Father; and if so, his holiness was unquestionable, and his sovereignty 
incontestable; and he might make what alterations he pleased of the Divine 
law. Surely they will reverence the Son, the heir of all things. 

2. That he was a worker together with God. 

Ist. “My Father worketh hitherto.” The example of God’s resting on the 
seventh day from all his work is in the fourth commandment made the ground 
of our observing it asa sabbath, or day of rest. Now God rested only from 
such work as he had_ done the six days before ; otherwise he worketh hitherto ; 
he is every day working, sabbath days and week days; upholding and governing 
all the creatures, and concurring, by his common providence, to all the motions 
and operations of nature, to his own glory: therefore when we are appointed 
to rest on the sabbath day, yet we are not restrained from doing that which 
has a direct tendency to the glory of God, as the man’s carrying his bed had. 

2nd. “IT work;” not only therefore [ may work, like him, in doing good on 
sabbath days, as well as other days, but Lalso work with him. As God created 
all things by Christ, so he supports and governs all by him, Heb. i. 3. This sets 
what he doth above all exception ; he that is so ee a worker, must needs be 
an uncontrollable governor; he that doth all, is Lord of all, and therefore Lord 
of the sabbath ; which particular branch of his authority he would now assert, 
because he was shortly to shew it farther in the change of the day from the 
seventh to the first. 

Secondly. The offence that was taken at his doctrine; ver. 18, “the Jews 
sought the more to kill him.” His defence was made his offence, as if by justi- 
fying himself he had made ill worse. Note, Those that will not be enlightened 
by the word of Christ, will be enraged and exasperated by it; and nothing 
more vexeth the enemies of Christ than his asserting his authority: see 
Ps. ii. 3—5. They “sought to kill him,” 

1. ‘* Because he had broken the sabbath;” for let him say what he would in his 
own justification, they are resolved, right or wrong, to find him guilty of sab- 
bath-breaking. When malice and envy sit upon the bench, reason and justice 
may ahd be silent at the bar, for whatever they can say will undoubtedly be 
overruled. 

2. Not only so, “but he had said also, that God was his Father.” Now they 
pretend a jealousy for God’s honour, as before for the sabbath day, and charge 
Christ with it as a heinous crime that he made himself equal with God; and 
a heinous crime it had been if he had not really been so; it was the sin of 
Lucifer ; “I will be like the Most High.” Now, 

Ist. This was justly inferred from what he said, that he was the Son of God, 
and that God was his Father, warépa té:0v,—‘ his own_Father,’—his, so as he was 
no one’s else. He had said that he worked with his Father, by the same autho- 
rity and power, and hereby he made himself equal with God: Hece intelligunt 
Juda@i, quod non intelligunt Ariani,— Behold, the Jews understand what the 
Arians do not!’ f 

2nd. Yet it was unjustly imputed to him as an offence, that he equalled him- 
self with God; for he was, and is, God, equal with the Father, Phil. ii, 6; and 
therefore Christ, in answer to this charge, doth not except against the inuendo 
as strained or forced, but makes out his claim, and proves that he is equal with 
God in power and glory. . i 

Thirdly. Christ’s discourse upon this occasion, which continues without 
interruption to the end of the chapter. In these verses he explains, and after- 
wards confirms, his commission as Mediator, and plenipotentiary in the treat: 
between God and man. Andas the honours he is herebe entitled to, are such 
as it is not fit for any creature to receive, so the work he is hereby intrusted 
with, is such as it is not possible for any creature to go through with, and 
therefore he is God equal with the Father. 

I. In general; he is one with the Father in all he doth as Mediator; and there 
was a perfect good understanding between them in tlie whole matter. It is 
ushered in with a solemn preface, yer. 19, “ Verily, verily, I say unto you;” 
‘TI, the Amen, the Amen, say it.’ This speaks what is said to be, 1. Very awful 
and great, and such as commands the most serious attention. 2. Very sure, and 
such as commands an unfeigned assent. 3. It intimates, that they are matters 
purely of Divine revelation; things which Christ has told us, and which we 
could not otherwise have come to the knowledge of. Two things he saith 
in general concerning the Son’s oneness with the Father in working : e 

Ist. That the Son conforms to the Father; ver. 19, “ The Son can do nothing 
of himself, but what he sees the Father do,” for “these things doeth the Son. 
The Lord Jesus, as Mediator, is, First. Obedient to his Father's will; so 
entirely obedient, that he can do nething of himself, in the same sense as it is 
said, God cannot lie, cannot deny himself, which speaks the perfection of 
truth, not any imperfection in his strength; so here, Christ was so entirely 
devoted to his Father’s will that it was impossible for him, in any thing, to 
separately. Secondly. He is observant of his Father’s counsel ; he can, he will, 
do nothing “but what he sees the Father do.” No man can find out the wo 
of God, but the only begotten Son, who lay in his bosom, sees What he doth, 
and is intimately acquainted with his purposes, and has the plan of them 
eyer before him, What he did as Mediator throughout his whole unde ng, 
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was the exact transcript or counterpart of what the Father did; that is, what 
he designed when he formed the plan of our redemption in his eternal counsels, 
and settled those measures in every thing, which never could be brokeu, nor ever 
needed to be altered; it was the copy of that great original; it was Christ’s 
faithfulness, as it was Moses’, that he did all according to the pattern shewed 
him in the mount. ‘This is expressed in the present tense, “ what he seeth 
the Father do,” for the same reason that when he was here upon earth, it was 
said he “is in heaven,” ch. iii. 13, and “is in the bosom of the Father,” ch. i. 18, 
as he was even then by his Divine nature present in heaven, so the things done 
in heaven were present to his knowledge. What the Father did in his counsels 
the Son had eyer in his view, and still he had his eye upon it, as David in spirit 
spake of him, “I have set the Lord always before me,” Ps. xvi.8. Thirdly. Yet 
he is equal with the Father in working, “for what things soever the Father doth 
these also doth the Son likewise ;” he did the same things, not such things, but 
zavta,— the same things ;’ and he did them in the ‘same manner,’ —6yoiws, like- 
wise, with the same authority, and liberty, and wisdom, the same energy and 
efficacy. Doth the Father enact, repeal, and alter positive laws? doth he 
overrule the course of nature, know men’s hearts? So doth the Son. The 
power of the Mediator is.a Divine power. 

2nd. That the Father communicates to the Son, ver. 20. Observe, First. The 
inducement to it: “the Father loveth the Son;” he declared, “ This is my 
beloved Son.” He had not only a good will to the undertaking, but an infinite 
complacency in the undertaker. Christ was now hated of men, one whom the 
nation abhorred, Jsa. xlix. 7; but he comforted himself with this, that his 
Father loved him. Secondly. The instances of it. He sheweth it, Ist. In 
what he doth communicate to him; “he sheweth him all things that himself 
doeth;” the Father’s measures, in making and ruling the world, are shewed 
to the Son, that he may take the same measures in framing and governing the 
church, which work was to be a duplicate of the work of creation and pro- 
vidence, and is therefore called the world to come. He sheweth him all things, 
& abtos rocet,— which he doth, that is, which the Son doth, so it might be con- 
strued; all that the Son doth is by direction from the Father; he shews him 
2nd. In what he will communicate; “he will shew him,” that is, will appoint and 
direct him to do “greater works than these.” First. Works of greater power 
than the curing of the impotent man, for he should raise the dead, and should 
himself rise from the dead. By the power of nature, with the use of means, 
a disease may possibly in time be cured, but nature can never, by the use of 
any means, in any time, raise the dead. Secondly. Works of greater authority 
than warranting the man to carry his bed on the sabbath day. They thought 
that a daring attempt; but what was that to his abrogating the whole cere- 
monial law, and instituting new ordinances, which he would shortly do, “that 
ye may marvel!” Now they looked upon his works with contempt and indig- 
nation, but he will shortly do that which they will look upon with amazement, 
Zu. vii. 16. Many are brought to marvel at Christ’s works, whereby he has 
the honour of them, that are not brought to believe, by which they would have 
the benefit of them. 

Il. In particular; he proves his equality with the Father, by instancing in 
some of those works which he doth, that are the peculiar works of God. This 
is enlarged upon, ver. 21—30. 1. He doth, and shall do, that which is the 
peculiar work of God’s almighty power—raising the dead, and giving life, 
ver. 21, 25, 26,28. 2. He doth, and shall do, that which is the peculiar work 
of God’s sovereign dominion and jurisdiction —judging, and executing judg- 
ment, ver. 22—24, 27. These two are interwoven, as being nearly connected; 
and what is said once is repeated and inculcated; put both together, and 
hey will prove that Christ said not amiss wben he made himself equal with 

od. 

First. Observe what is here said concerning the Mediator’s power to raise 
the dead, and give life. See, 

1. His authority to do it; ver. 21, ‘‘as the Father raiseth up the dead, so the 
Son quickeneth whom he will.” 

Ist. It is God’s prerogative to raise the dead, and give life, even his who first 
breathed into man the breath of life, and so made him a living soul: see 
Deu. xxxii. 30; 1 Sam. ii. 6; Ps. ixviii. 20; Rom.iv.17. This God had done by 
the prophets Blijah and Elisha, and it was a confirmation of their mission. 
A resurrection from the dead never lay in the common road of nature, nor 
ever fell within the thought of those that studied only the compass of na- 
ture’s power, one of whose received axioms was point blank against it: A priva- 
tione ad habitum non datur regressus,— Existence, when once extinguished, 
cannot be rekindled.’ It was therefore ridiculed at Athens as an absurd thing, 
Acts xyii. 22. It is purely the work of a Divine power, and the knowledge of 
it purely by Divine revelation. This the Jews would own. 

2nd. The Mediator is invested with this prerogative; he ‘ quickeneth whom 
he will;” raiseth whom he pleaseth to life, and when he pleases. He doth not 
enliven things by natural necessity, as the sun doth, whose beams revive of 
course; but he acts as a free agent, has the dispensing of his power in his own 
hand, and is never either constrained or restrained in the use of it. As he has 
the power, so he has the wisdom and sovereignty of a God; “thas the keys of 
the grave, and of death,” Rev. i. 18; not as a servant, to open and shyt as he is 
bidden; for he has it as the key of David, which he is master of, Jtev. iii. 7. 
An absolute prince is described by this, Dan. vy. 19; whom he would he slew, or 
kept alive. It is true of Christ without an hyperbole. 

2. His ability to doit. Therefore he has power to quicken whom he will, 
as the Father doth, because “he hath life in himself, as the Father has,” ver, 26. 

Ist. It is certain “the Father has life in himself;” not only he is a self- 
existent being, who doth not derive from, or depend upon, any other, #2. iii. 14; 
but he is a sovereign giver of life; he has the disposal of life in himself, and 
of all good, for so life sometimes signifies: it is atl derived from him, and 
dependent on him; he is to his creatures the fountain of life, and all good; 
author of their being and ppilbeing ; the living God, and the God of all living. 

2nd. It is as certain that he hath “ given to the Son to have life in himself.” 
As the Father is the original of all natural life and good, being the great 
Creator, so the Son, as Redeemer, is the original of all spiritual life and good ; 
is that to the church that the Father is to the world: see 1 Cor. viii. 6; 
Col.i. 19. The kingdom of grace, and all the life in that kingdom, is as fully 
and absolutely in the hand of the Redeemer, as the kingdom of providence is in 
the hand of the Creator; and as God, who gives being to all things, has his 
being of himself, so Christ, who gives life, raised himself to life by his own 
power, Jno. x. 18. ‘ ‘ a. ia ta ae 

3. His acting according to this authority and ability. Having life in himself, 
and being authorized to quicken whom he will, by virtue hereof there are 
accordingly two resurrections performed by his powerful word; both which 
are here spoken of : i 

Ist. A resurrection that now is, ver. 29; a resurrection from the death of 
sin to the life of righteousness, by the power of Christ’s grace; “the hour 
{is coming, and now is.” It is a resurrection begun already, and farther to be 
carried on; “ when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God.” This is 
plainly distinguished from that, ver. 28, which speaks of the resurrection at the 
end of time. ‘This saith nothing, as that doth, of the dead in their graves, and 
of all them, and their coming forth. ow First. Some think this was ful- 
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filled in those whom he miraculously raised to life, Jairus’ daughter, the 
widow’s son, and Lazarus; and it is observable, that all that Christ raised 
were spoken to, as, “ Damsel, arise;” ‘ Young man, arise ;” ‘ Lazarus, come 
forth ;” whereas those raised under the Old Testament, were raised, not by 
a word, but other applications, 1 Kin. xvii. 21; 2 Kin. iv. 34; xii. 21. Some 
understand it of those saints that rose with Christ; but we do not read of “the 
yoice of the Son of God” calling them. But, Secondly. I rather understand 
it of the power of the doctrine of Christ for the recovering and quickening of 
those that were dead in trespasses and sins, Hph. i. 5,6. The hour was coming 
when dead souls should be made alive by the preaching of the Gospel, and a 
spirit of life from God accompanying it; nay, it then was while Christ was 
upon earth, I may refer especially to the calling of the Gentiles, which is said 
to be as life from the dead, and some think was prefigured by Ezekiel’s vision, 
Hze. xxxvii. 1, and foretold, Zsa. xxvi. 19, ‘thy dead men shall live.” But it is 
to be applied to all the wonderful success of the Gospel, both among Jews and 
Gentiles; an hour which still is, and is still coming, till all the elect be effec- 
tually called. Note, Ist. Sinners are spiritually dead, destitute of spiritual 
life, sense, strength, and motion; dead to God, miserable; but neither sensible 
of their misery, nor able to help themselves out of it. 2nd. The conversion 
of a soul to God is its resurrection from death to life; then it begins to live, 
when it begins to live to God, to breathe after him, and move towards him. 
3rd. Itis by “the voice of the Son of God” that souls are raised to spiritual 
life ; it is wrought by his power, and _ that power conveyed and communicated 
by his word; “the dead shall hear,” shall be made to hear, to understand, 
receive, and believe “the voice of the Son of God;” to hear it as his voice; 
then the Spirit by it gives life, otherwise the letter kills. 4th. The voice 
of Christ must be heard by us, that we may live by it; “they that hear,” 
and aed to what they hear, “shall live.” ‘ Hear, and your soul shall live,” 

sa. ly. 3. 

2nd. A resurrection yet to come. This is spoken of, ver. 28, 29; introduced 
with, “ Marvel not at this,” which I have said of the first resurrection; do not 
reject it as incredible and absurd, for at the end of time you shall all see a 
more sensible and amazing proof of the power and authority of the Son of 
man. As his own resurrection was reserved to be the final and coneludin 
proof of his personal commission, so the resurrection of all men is reserve 
to be a like proof of his commission to be executed by his Spirit. Now 
observe here, 

First. When this resurrection shall be; “the hour is coming ;” it is fixed 
to an hour, so very punctual is this great appointment. The judgment is not 
adjourned sine die,— to some time not yet pitched upon;’ no, “he hath ap- 
pointed a day,” “the hour is coming.” ist. It is not yet come; it is not he 
hour spoken of at ver. 5, that is coming, and now is. Those erred danger- 
ously who said the resurrection was passed already, 2 Tim. ii. 18. But, 2nd. It 
will certainly come; it is coming on, nearer every day than another; it is at 
the door. ow far off it is we know not, but we know that it is infallibly 
designed, and unalterably determined. 

Secondly. Who shall be raised? “ All that are in the graves,” all that have 
died from the beginning of time, and all that shall die to the end of time. It 
was said, Dan. xii. 2, many shall arise; Christ here tells us those many shall be 
all. All must appear before the Judge, and therefore all must be raised; every 
person, and the whole of every person; every soul shall return to its body, 
and every bone to its bone. The grave is the prison of dead bodies, where 
they are detained; their furnace, where they are consumed, Job xxiv. 19; yet, 
in prospect of their resurrection, we may call it their bed, where they sleep, to 
be awaked again; their treasury, where they are laid up, to be used again. 
Those that are not put into graves yet shall arise; but because most are put 
into graves, Christ useth this expression, “all that arein the graves.” ‘The Jews 
used the word sheol for the grave, which signifies the state of the dead; all that 
are in that state shall hear. 

Thirdly. How they shall be raised. ‘Two things are here told us: . 

lst. The efficient of this resurrection; “they shall hear his voice;” that is, he 
shall cause them to hear it, as Lazarus was made to hear that word, “ Come 
forth;” a Divine power shall go along with the voice, to put life into them, 
and enable them to obey it. When Christ rose there was no yoice heard, not 
a word spoken, because he rose by his own power; but at the resurrection of 
the children of men we find three voices spoken of, 1 T’hes. iv. 16. The Lord 
shall descend with a shout, the shout of a King, with the voice of the arch- 
angel; either Christ himself, the prince of the angels, or the commander-in- 
chief, under him, of the heavenly hosts; and with the trumpet of God. The 
soldier’s trumpet sounding the alarm of war, the judge’s trumpet publishing 
the summons to the court. ; 

2nd. The effect of it. They shall come forth out of their graves, as prisoners 
out of their prison-house; they shall arise out of the dust, and shake them- 
selves from it: see /sa. lii.1, 2,11. But that is not all; they shall appear before 
Christ’s tribunal; shall come forth as those that are to be tried; come forth to 
the bar, publicly to receive their doom. ia ; 

Fourthly. ‘Lo what they shall be raised; to a different state, of happiness 
or misery, according to their different character; to a state of retribution, 
according to what they did in a state of probation. : ‘ 

Ist. “ They that have done good shall come forth to the resurrection of life ;” 
they shall live again, to live for ever. Note, First. Whatever name men are 
called by, or whatever plausible profession they make, it will be well in the 
great day with those only that have done good, have done that which is pleas- 
ing to God, and profitable to others. Secondly. The resurrection of the body 
will be a resurrection of life to all those, and those only, that have been sincere 
and constant in doing good. They shall not only be publicly acquitted, as a 
pardoned criminal, we say, has his life; but they shall be admitted into the 
presence of God, and that is life, it is better than life ; they shall be attended 
with comforts in perfection. To live is to be happy, and they shall be advanced 
above the fear of death; that is life indeed, in which mortality is for ever swal- 
lowed up. 

2nd. hey that have done evil, to the resurrection of damnation ;” they shall 
live again, to be for ever dying. The Pharisees thought the resurrection 

ertained only to the just; but Christ here rectifies that mistake. Note, 

‘irst. Evil-doers, whatever they pretend, will be treated in the day of judg- 
ment as evilmen. Secondly. The resurrection will be to evil-doers, that did 
not by repentance undo what they had done amiss, a resurrection of damnation. 
They shall come forth to be publicly convicted of rebellion against God, and 

ubliely condemned to everlasting punishment; to be sentenced to it, and 
immediately sent to it without reprieve. Such will the resurrection be. 

Secondly. Observe what is here said concerning the Mediator's authority to 
execute judgment, ver. 22—24, 27. As he hath an almighty power, so he has a 
sovereign jurisdiction; and who so fit to preside in the great affairs of the 
other life, as he who is the Father and fountain of life? Here is, : ; 

1. Christ’s commission, or delegation to the office of a judge, which is twice 
spoken of here, ver. 22; he “hath committed all judgment unto the Son ;” and 
again, ver. 27, “hath given him authority.” : 

ist. “The Father judgeth no man;” not that the Father has resigned the 
government, but he is pleased to goyern by Jesus Christ; so that man is not 
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dealing with God immediately, but hath the comfort of 
pal Sree a Msdintor, “The Father judgeth no man ;” that is, First. He 
doth not rule us by the mere right of creation, but by covenant, and upon certain 
terms settled by a Mediator. Having made us, he may do what he pleaseth 
with us, as the potter with the clay; but he doth not do so, he draws us with 
the cords of a man. Secondly. He doth not determine our everlasting condi- 
tion by the covenant of innocency, nor take the advantage he has against us 

for the violation of that covenant; the Mediator having undertaken to make a 
vicarious satisfaction, upon which the matter is referred to him, and God is 
willing to enter upon anew treaty; not under the law of the Creator, but the 

rae f the Redeemer. ; : 
end: We hath committed all judgment to the Son,” hath constituted him 

Lord of all, Acts x. 36; Rom, xiv. 9; as Joseph in Egypt, Gen. xli. 40. This 
was prophesied of, Ps. Ixxii. 1; Jsa. xi. 3, 45 Jer. xxiil. 5; Mie: Vv. 1;.45 
Ps. lxvii. 4; xevi. 13; xeviii. 9. All judgment is committed to our Lord Jesus; 
for, First. He is intrusted with the administration of the providential king- 
dom, is head over all things, ph. i. 20; head of every man, 1 Cor. xi. 3; all 
things consist by him, Col.i.17. Secondly. He is empowered to make laws, 
immediately to bind conscience. “LI say unto you” is now the form in which 
the statutes of the kingdom of Heaven run; be it enacted by the Lord 
Jesus, and by his authority. All the acts now in force are touched with his 
sceptre. Thirdly. Ue is authorized to appoint and settle the terms of the 
new covenant, and to draw up the articles of peace between God and man. 
It is Godin Christ that reconciles the world, and to him he has given power 
to confer eternal life. The book of life is the Lamb’s book; by his award we 
must stand or fall. Fourthly. He is commissioned to carry on and complete 
the war with the powers of darkness; to cast out, and give judgment against 
the prince of this world, ch. xii. 31. He is commissioned, not only to judge, 
but to make war, Rev. xix. 12. All that fight for God against Satan, must enlist 
themselves under his banner. Fifthly. He is constituted sole manager of the 
judgment of the great day. The ancients generally understood these words of 
that crowning act of his judicial power. The final and universal judgment is 
committed to the Son of man; the tribunal is his, it is “the judgment-seat of 
Christ ;” the retinue is his, his mighty angels; he will try the causes, and pass 
the sentence, Acts xvii. 31. ; Be - 

3rd. “He hath given him authority to execute judgment also,” ver. 27. Ob- 
serve, First. What the authority is which our Redeemer is invested with; an 
authority to execute judgment; he has not only a legislative and judicial power, 
but an executive power too. The phrase here is used particularly for the judg- 
ment of condemnation, Jude 15, mo:joue kpiow, “to execute judgment upon 
all;” the same with his taking vengeance, 2 Thes.i.8. ‘The ruin of impenitent 
sinners comes from the hand of Christ; he that executes Judgment upon them 
is the same that would have wrought salvation for them, which makes the 
sentence unexceptionable; and there is no relief against the sentence of the 
Redeemer: salvation itself cannot save those whom the Saviour condemns, 
which makes the ruin remediless. Secondly. Whence he has that authority: 
the Father gave it him. Christ’s authority as Mediator is delegated and 
dorian; he acts as the Father’s vicegerent, as the Lord’s anointed, the Lord’s 

hrist. . 

Now all this redounds very much to the honour of Christ, acqnitting him 
from the guilt of blasphemy, in making himself equal with God; and very much 
to the comfort of all believers, who may with the greatest assurance venture 
their all in such hands. a 

2. Here are the reasons (reasons of state) for which this commission was given 
him. He hath all judgment committed to him for two reasons: 

Ist. ‘ Because he is the Son of man;” which speaks these three things: 
First. His humiliation and gracious condescension. Man is a worm, the Son of 
man a worm; yet this was the nature, this the character, which the Redeemer 
assumed, in pursuance of the counsels of love; this low estate he stooped to, 
and submitted to all the mortifications attending it, because it was his Father's 
will: in recompense therefore of this wonderful obedience God did thus dignify 
him: because he condescended to be the Son of man, his Father made him 
Lord of all, Phil. ii. 8,9. Secondly. His affinity and alliance to us. The Father 
has committed the government of the children of men to him, because, being 
the Son of man, he is of the same nature with those whom he is set over, and 
therefore the more unexceptionable, and the more acceptable, as a judge: 
“their governor shall proceed from the midst of them,” Jer. xxx. 21. Of 
this that law was typical, ‘One of thy brethren shalt thou set king over thee,” 
Deu. xvii. 15. Thirdly. His being the Messiah promised. In that famous 
vision of his kingdom and glory, Dan. vii. 13, 14, he is called the Son. of man; 
and, Ps. viii. 4—6, Thou hast made the Son of man have “dominion over the 
works of thy hands.” He is the Messiah, and therefore is invested with all 
this power. The Jews usually called Christ the son of David; but Christ 
usually called himself the Son of man; which was the more humble title, and 
speaks hima Prince and Saviour, not to the Jewish nation only, but to the 
whole race of mankind. 

2nd. “ That all men should honour the Son,” ver. 23. The honouring of Jesus 
Christ is here spoken of, First. As God’s great design. ‘Che Son intended to 
glorify the Father, and therefore the Father intended to glorify the Son, 
ch. xiii. 32. Secondly. As man’s great duty, in compliance with that design. 
If God will have the Son honoured, it is the duty of all those to honour him to 
whom he is made known. Observe here, 

_ lst. The dignity that is to be done to our Lord Jesus. We must honour the 
Son, must look upon him as one that is to be honoured, both upon the account 
of his transcendent excellences and perfections in himself, and the relations 
he stands in to us, and must study to give him honour accordingly ; must con- 
iis that he is Lord, and worship him; must honour him who was dishonoured 

or us. 

,, 2nd. The degree of it; “even as they honour the Father.” This supposeth 
it our duty to honour the Father, for revealed religion is founded on natural 
religion, and directs us to honour the Son, to honour him with Divine honour; 
we must honour the Redeemer with the same honour that we honour the 
Creator with. So far was it from blasphemy that he made himself equal with 
God, that it is the highest injury that can be for us to make him otherwise. 
The truths and laws of the Christian religion, as far as they are revealed, are 
as sacred and honourable as those of natural religion, and to be equa!ly had 
in estimation; for we lie under the same obligations to Christ, the author of 
our wellbeing, that we lie under to the Author of our being ; and have as ne- 
cessary a dependence upon the Redeemer’s grace as upon the Creator’s provi- 
dence, which is a sufficient ground for this law, to “honour the Son as we 
honour the Father.” 

To enforce this law it is added, “ He that honours not the Son honours not | 
the Father which hath sent him.” Some pretend a reverence for the Creator, 
and speak honourably of him, who make light of their Redeemer, and speak 
contemptibly of him; but let such know that the honours and interests of the 
Father and Son are so inseparably twisted and interwoven, that the Father 
never reckons himself honoured by any that dishonour the Son. Note, First. 
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| espoused the Father’s honour as to take to himself the reproaches cast on 


Indignities done to the Lord Jesus reflect upon God himself, and will so be 
construed and reckoned for in the court of Heaven: the Son haying so far 
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him, Rom. xv. 3, the Father doth no less espouse the Son’s honour, and counts 
himself struck at through him. Secondly. he reason of this is, because the 
Son is sent. and commissioned by the Father; it is “the Father which hath 
sent him.” Affronts to an ambassador are justly resented by the prince that 
sends him; and by this rule, those who truly “honour the Son, honour the 
Father also:” see Phil. il. 11. 

3. Here is the rule by which the Son goes in executing this commission, so 
those words seem to come in, ver. 24, “ He that heareth, and believeth, hath 
everlasting life ;” where we have the substance of the whole Gospel. The pre- 
face commands attention to a thing most weighty, and assent to a thing most 
certain; “ Verily, verily, I say unto you;” I, to whom you hear all judgment 
is committed ; I, in whose lips is a Divine sentence: take from me the Chris- 
tian’s character and charter. 

Ist. The character of a Christian; “he that heareth my word, and believeth 
on him that sent me.” ‘To be a Christian indeed is, First. To hear the word 
of Christ. It is not enough to be within hearing of it; but we must attend on 
it, as scholars on the instructions of their teachers ; and attend to it, as servants 
to the commands of their masters; we must hear and obey it, must abide by 
the Gospel of Christ as the fixed rule of our faith and practice. Secondly. To 
believe on him that sent him, for Christ’s design is to bring us to God; and as 
he is the first original of all grace, so he is the last object of all faith. Christ 
is our way, God is our rest. We must believe on God as having sent Jesus 
Christ, and recommended himself to our faith and love, by manifesting his 
glory in the face of Jesus Christ, 2 Cor. iv. 6, as his Father and our Father. 

2nd. The charter of a Christian, which all those are interested in that are 
Christians indeed. See what we get by Christ; First. A charter of pardon, 
“he shall not come into condemnation :” the grace of the Gospel is a full dis- 
charge from the curse of the law. A believer shall not only not lie under 
condemnation eternally, but not come into condemnation now; not come into 
the danger of it, Rom. viii. 11; not come into judgment; not be so much as 
arraigned. Secondly. A charter of privileges. He is passed out of death to 
life ; is invested in a present happiness in spiritual life, and entitled to a future 
happiness in eternal life. The tenor of the first covenant was, “ Do this, and 
live ;” the man that doth them shall live in them. Now this proves Christ 
equal with the Father, that he has power to propose the same benefit to the 
hearers of his word that had been proposed to the keepers of the old law, 
namely, life; ‘hear and live, believe and live,” is what we may venture our 
souls upon, when we are disabled to “do and live:” see ch. xvii. 2. 

4. Here is the righteousness of his proceedings pursuant to this commission, 
ver. 3. All judgment being committed to him, we cannot but ask how he ma- 
nageth it? And here he answers, “ My judgment is just.” All Christ’s acts of 
government, both legislative and judicial, are exactly agreeable to the rules 
of equity: see Pr. vili.8. There can lie no exceptions against any of the 
determinations of the Redeemer; and therefore, as there shall be no repeal of 
any of his statutes, so there shall be no appeal from any of his sentences. His 
judgments are certainly just, for they are directed, 

Ist. By the Father’s wisdom: “I can of my own self do nothing,” nothing 
without the Father; “but as I hear, I judge.” As he had said before, ver. 19, 
“the Son can do nothing but what he sees the Father do,” so here, nothing 
but what he hears the Father say; “as I hear,” First. From the secret, eter- 
nal counsels of the Father, “so I judge.” Would we know what we may 
depend upon in our dealing with God? Hear the word of Christ; we need 
not dive into the Divine counsels, those secret things which belong not to us, 
but attend to the revealed dictates of Christ's government and judgment, an 
those will furnish us with an unerring guide; for what Christ has adjudged 
isan exact copy or counterpart of what the Father has decreed. Senoudie 
From the published records of the Old Testament. Christ, in all the execution 
of his undertaking, had an eye to the Scripture, and made it his business to 
conform to that, and fulfil that, as it was written in the volume of the book. 
Thus he has taught us to do nothing of ourselves; but as we hear from the 
Word of God, so to judge of things, and act accordingly. 

2nd. By the Father’s will: ‘ My judgment is just,” and cannot be otherwise 
“because I seek not mine own will, but his who sent me.” Notas if the will of 
Christ were contrary to the will of the Father, as the flesh is contrary to the 
spirit in us. But, First. Christ had, as man, the natural and innocent affec- 
tions of the human nature, sense of pain and pleasure, an inclination to life, an 
aversion to death; yet he pleased not himself; did not confer with these, nor 
consult these, when he was to go on in his undertaking, but acquiesced entirely 
in the will of his Father. Secondly. What he did as Mediator was not the 
result of any peculiar, particular purpose and design of his own; what he did 
seek to do, was not for his own mind’s sake, but he was therein guided by his 
Father’s will, and the purpose which he had purposed to himself. This our 
Saviour did upon all occasions refer himself to, and govern himself by. 

Thus our Lord Jesus has opened his commission (whether to the conviction 
of his enemies, or no,) to his own honour, and the everlasting comfort of all his 
friends, who here see him able to save to the uttermost. 


31 If I bear witness of myself, my witness is not 
true. 32 There is another that beareth witness of 
me; and I know that the witness which he witness- 
eth of me is true. 33 Ye sent unto John, and he 
bare witness unto the truth. 384 But I receive not 
testimony from man: but these things I say, that ye 
might be saved. 35 He was a burning and a shining 
light: and ye were willing for a season to rejoice in 
his light. 386 But I have greater witness than that 
of John: for the works which the Father hath given 
me to finish, the same works that I do, bear witness 
of me, that the Father hath sent me. 37 And the 
Father himself, which hath sent me, hath borne wit- 
ness of me. Ye have neither heard his voice at any 
time, nor seen his shape. 38 And ye have not his 
word abiding in you: for whom he hath sent, bim ye 
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believe not. 39 Search the scriptures ; for in them 
ye think ye have eternal life: and they are they which 
testify of me. 40 And ye will not come to me, that 
ye might have life. 41 I receive not honour from 
men. 42 But I know you, that ye have not the love 
of God in you. 43 [am come in my Father’s name, 
and ye receive me not: if another shall come in his 
own name, him ye will receive. 44 How can ye be- 
lieve, which receive honour one of another, and seek 
not the honour that cometh from God only? 45 Do 
not think that I will accuse you to the Father: there 
is one that accuseth you, even Moses, in whom ye trust. 
46 For had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed 
me: for he wrote of me. 47 But if ye believe not 
his writings, how shall ye believe my words ? 


In these verses our Lord Jesus proves and confirms the commission he had 
produced, and makes it out that he was sent of God to be the Messiah. 

. He sets aside his own testimony of himself: ver. 31, ‘If I bear witness of 
myself,’ though it is infallibly true, ch. viii. 14, yet, according to the common 
rule of judgment among men, you will not admit it as a legal proof, nor allow it 
to be given in evidence. Now, 1. This reflects reproach upon the sons of men, 
and their veracity and integrity. Surely we may say deliberately, what David 
said in haste, “all men are liars,” else it would never have been such a received 
maxim, that a man’s testimony of himself is suspicious, and not to be relied on ; 
it is a sign that self-love is stronger than the love of truth. And yet, 2. It 
reflects honour on the Son of God, and speaks his wonderful condescension, 
that though he is the faithful witness, the truth itself, who may challenge to be 
credited upon his honour, and his own single testimony, yet is pleased to waive 
his privilege, and, for the confirmation of our faith, refers himself to his 
vouchers, that we might have full satisfaction. 

Il. He produceth other witnesses, that bear testimony to him that he was 
sent of God. 

First. The Father himself bore testimony to him: ver. 32, “there is another 
that beareth witness,” which 1 take to be meant of God the Father; for Christ 
mentions his testimony with his own, ch. viii. 18, “ I bear witness of myself, and 
the Father beareth witness of me.” Observe. 

1. The seal which the Father put to his commission. He “beareth witness 
of me ;” not only hath done so, by a voice from heaven, but still doth so, by the 
tokens of his presence with me. See who they are to whom God will bear 
witness: Ist. To those whom he sends and employs; where he gives commis- 
sions, he gives credentials. 2nd. To those who bear witness to him; so Christ 
did. God will own and honour those that own and honour him. 3rd. To those 
who decline bearing witness of themselves ; so Christ did. Those that humble 
and abase themselves, and seek not their own glory, God will take care they 
shall not lose by it. 

2. The satisfaction Christ had in this testimony: “ I know that the witness 
which he witnesseth of me is true.” I am very well assured that I have a 
Divine mission, and do not in the least hesitate concerning it. Thus he had the 
witness in himself. The devil tempted him to question his being the Son of 
God, but he never yielded. 

Secondly. John Baptist witnessed to Christ, ver. 33, &c. “John came to 
bear witness of the Light,” ch. i. 7. His business was to prepare his way, and 
direct people to him: ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God.” Now the testimony of John 
was, 1. A solemn and public testimony. ‘Ye sent an embassy of priests and 
Levites to John, which gave him an opportunity of publishing what he had to 
say.’ It was not a popular, but a judicial testimony. 2. It was a true testimony. 
“ He bore witness to the truth,” as a witness ought to do; the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. Christ doth not say, ‘he bore witness to me,’ though 
every one knew he did; but, like an honest man, “he bore witness to the truth.” 
Now John was confessedly such a holy, good man, so mortified to the world 
and so conversant with Divine things, that it could not be imagined he should 
be guilty of such a forgery and imposture as to say what he did concerning 
Christ, if it had not been so, and if he had not been sure of it. Two things are 
added concerning John’s testimony: 

Ist. That it was a testimony, ex abundanti,— more than he needed to vouch;’ 
ver. 34, “I receive not testimony from man.” ‘Though Christ saw fit to quote 
John’s testimony, it is with a protestation that it shall not be deemed or con- 
strued so as to prejudice the prerogative of his self-sufficiency. Christ needs 
no letters of commendation, no testimonials or certificates but what his own 
worth and ere brings with him; why then did Christ here urge the tes- 
timony of John? Why, “these things I say, that ye might be saved.” This 
he aimed at in all his discourses, to save, not his own life, but others’ souls ; 
he produced John’s testimony because, being one of themselves, it was to be 
hoped they would hearken to it. Note, First, Christ desires and designs the 
salvation even of his enemies and persecutors. Secondly. The word of Christ 
is the ordinary means of salvation. Thirdly. Christ, in his word, considers our 
infirmities, and condescends to our capacities; consulting not so much what it 
befits so great a prince to say, as what we can bear, and what will be most 
likely to do us good. 2 

ras | That it was a testimony, ad hommem,—‘ to the man;’ because John 
Baptist was one whom they hada respect for ; ver. 35, he wasa light among you. 
Observe, ‘ 3 F Saag 

First. The character of John Baptist; “he was a burning and a shining 
light.” Christ often spoke honourably of John; he was now in prison, under a 
cloud, yet Christ gives him his due praise; which we must be ready to do to all 
that faithfully serve God. 1s¢. He was a light, not ¢@s,—lux,—‘lighty (so Christ 
was the Light;) but Avxvos, ducerna,—‘a luminary, a derived, subordinate light. 
His office was to enlighten a dark world with notices of the Messiah’s approach, 
to whom he was as the morning star. 2nd. He was a burning light, which notes 
sincerity. Painted fire may be made to shine, but that which burns is true fire. 
It notes also his activity, zeal, and feryency, burning in love to God and the 
souls of men. Fire is always ferris on itself, or something else ; so is a yood 
minister, 3rd. He was a shining light, which notes either his exemplary con- 
yersation, in which our light ehures, Mat. y. 18, or, an eminent, diffusive 
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influence. He was illustrious in the sight of others; though he affected ob- 
Scurity, retirement, and was in the deserts, yet such was his doctrine, his 
EOBUIBIS, his life, that he became very remarkable, and attracted the eyes of thé 
nation. 

Secondly. The affections of the people to him; “ye were willing for a season 
to rejoice in his light.” 1st. It was a transport they were in upon the appear-~ 
ing of John; “ye were willing,” iHedjoare, ‘ ye delighted’ to rejoice in his light; 
you were very proud that you had such a man among you, that was the honour 
of your country; ye were willing, ayakNacbivar, willing to dance, and make a 
noise about this light, as boys about a bonfire. 2nd. It was but transient, and 
soon over; ye were fond of him, ods épav, ‘for an hour, for a season, as little 
children are fond of a new thing; ye were pleased with John a while, but soon 
grew. weary of him and his ministry, and said he had a devil; and now you have 
him in prison. Note, Many that seem to be affected and pleased with the 
Gospel at first, afterwards despise and reject it: it is common for forward and 
noisy professors to cool and fall off. ‘These here rejoiced in John’s light, but 
never walked in it, and therefore did not stick to it, like the stony ground. 
While Herod was a friend to John Baptist, the people caressed him; but when 
he fell under Herod’s frowns, he lost their favours. Ye were willing to coun- 
tenance John, mpés pay, that is, for temporal ends, so some take it; you were 
glad of him, in hopes to make a tool of him, by his interest ; and under the 
umbrage of his name to have shaken off the Roman yoke, and recovered the 
civil liberty and honour of your country. Now, First. Christ mentions their 
respects to John, to condemn them for their present opposition to him to whom 
Johv bore witness. If they had continued their veneration for John, as they 
ought to have done, they would have embraced Christ. Secondly. He men-= 
tions the passing away of their respects, to justify God in depriving them, as he 
had now done, of John’s ministry, and putting that light under a bushel. 

Thirdly. Christ’s own works witnessed to him; ver. 36, “I have a testimon 
greater than that of John;” for “if we believe the witness of men” sent of Go i 
as John was, “ the witness of God” immediately, and not by the ministry of men, 
“is greater,’ 1 Jno. v.9. Observe, Though the witness of John was a less 
cogent and less considerable witness, yet our Lord was pleased to make use of 
it. Wemust be glad of all the supports that offer themselves for the confir- 
mation of our faith, though they may not amount to a demonstration, and not 
invalidate any, under pretence there are others more conclusive; we have 
occasion for them all. Now this greater witness was, ‘the works which his 
Father had given him to finish.” ‘hat is, 

1. In general; the whole course of his life and ministry: his revealing God 
and his will to us; setting up his kingdom among men; reforming the world; 
destroying Satan’s kingdom; restoring fallen man to his primitive purity an 
felicity ; and shedding abroad in men’s hearts the love of God, and one another. 
All that work of which he said, when he died, “ It is finished,” it was all, from 
first to last, opus Deo dignum,—‘ a work worthy of God;’ all he said and did 
was holy and heavenly ; and a Divine purity, power, and grace shone in it, and 
proved abundantly that he was sent of God. 

2. In particular ; the miracles he wrought for the proof of his Divine mission 
witnessed of him. Now it is here said, Ist. That these works were given him 
by the Father, that is, he was both appointed and empowered to work them; 
for, as Mediator, he derived both commission and strength from his Father. 
2nd. They were given him to finish. He must do all those works of wonder 
which the counsel and foreknowledge of God had before determined to be done; 
and his finishing them proves a Divine power; for, “as for God, his work is 
perfect.” 3rd. These works did bear witness of him, did prove that he was 
sent of God, and that what he said concerning himself was true; see Heb. ii. 4; 
Acts ii. 22; that the Father had sent him, as a father, not as a master sends 
his servant on an errand, but as a father sends his son to take possession for 
himself; if God had not sent him, he would not have seconded him, would not 
have sealed him, as he did, by the works he gave him to do; for the world’s 
Creator will never be its deceiver. k 

Fourthly. He produceth, more fully than before, his Father’s testimony con- 
cerning him; ver. 37, “the Father that sent me hath borne witness of me.” 
The prince doth not use to follow his ambassador himself to confirm his com- 
mission, viva voce,—‘ by speaking ; but God was pleased to bear. witness of his 
Son himself, by a voice from heaven at his baptism, Mat. iii. 17, This is my am- 
bassador, “This is my beloved Son.” The Jews reckoned Bath-hol, —‘ the 
daughter of a voice,’ a voice from heaven, one of the ways by which God made 
known his mind; in that way he had owned Christ publicly and solemnly, and 
repeated it, Mat. xvii. 5. Note, 1. Those whom God sends, he will bear wit- 
ness of ; where he gives a commission, he will not fail to seal it; he that never 
“left himself without witness,” Acts xiv. 17, will never leave any of his servants 
so, who goupon his errand. 2. Where God demands belief, he w ill not fail to 
give sufficient evidence, as he has done concerning Christ. That which was to 
be witnessed concerning Christ, was chiefly this, that the God we had offended 
was willing to accept of him as Mediator. Now, concerning this, he has him- 
self (and he was fittest to do it) given us full satistaction, declaring himself well 
pleased in him. If we be so, the work is done. : : 

Now it might be suggested, if God himself thus bore witness of Christ, how 
came it to pass that he was not universally received by the Jewish nation and 
their rulers? ‘To this Christ here answers, that it was not to be thought 
strange, nor their infidelity weaken his credibility, for two reasons : ; 

Ist. Because they were not acquainted with such extraordinary revelations 
of God and his will: “ Ye have neither heard his voice at any time, nor seen 
his shape,” or appearance. ‘They shewed themselves to be as ignorant of God, 
though they professed relation to him, as we are of a man we never either saw 
or heard. * But what do I talk to you of God’s bearing witness of me? He is one 

ou know nothing of, nor have any acquaintance or communion with.’ Note, 

gnorance of God is the true reason of men’s rejecting the record he has given 
concerning his Son. A right understanding of natural religion would discover 
to us such admirable congruities in the Christian religion as would greatly 
dispose our minds to the entertainment of it. Some give this sense of it: ‘The 
Father bore witness of me by a voice, and the descent of a dove, which is such 
an extraordinary thing that you never saw or heard the like; and yet, for my 
sake, there was such a voice and appearance; yea, and you might have heard 
that voice, you might have seen that de mies oa as others did, if you had 
closely attended the ministry of John; but, by slighting it, you missed of that 
testimony.’ 3 ; 4 

2nd. Hecance they were not affected, no, not with the ordinary ways 
by which God had revealed himself to them; ver. 38, “ye have not his word 
abiding in you.” They had the Scriptures of the Old Testament ; might they 
not by them be disposed to receive Christ? Yes, if they had had their due 
influence upon them. But, First. The word of God was not in them; it was 
among them—in their country, in their hands—but not in them, in their hearts 5 
not ruling in their souls, but only shining in their eyes, and sounding in their 
ears. What did it avail them that they had the oracles of God committed to 
them, Rom. iii. 2, when they had not these oracles commanding in them? if they 
had, they would readily have embraced Christ. Secondly. It did not abide. 
Many have the word of God coming into them, and making some impressions 
for a while, but it doth not abide with them; it is not constantly in them, as a 
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man at home, but only now and then, as a wayfaring man. If the word abide 
in us, if we converse with it by frequent meditation, consult with it upon every 
occasion, and conform to it in our conversation, we shall then readily receive 
the witness of the Father concerning Christ: see ch. vii. 17. bee ae 

But how did it appear that they had not the word of God abiding in them ? 
It appeared by this, “whom he hath sent, him ye believe not. here was so 
much said in the Old Testament concerning Christ, to direct people when and 
where to look for him, and so to facilitate the discovery of him, that if they had 
duly considered those things, they could not have avoided the conviction of 
Christ’s being sent of God; so that their not believing in Christ, was a certain 
sign that the word of God did not abide in them, Note, The indwelling of the 
word, and Spirit, and grace of God in us, is best tried by the effects of it, par- 
ticularly by our receiving what he sends; the commands he sends, the messen- 
gers, the providences he sends, especially Christ. whom he hath sent, 

Fifthly. The last witness he calls is the Old Testament, which witnessed of 
him; and to it he appeals, ver. 39, &e., ““ Search the Scriptures,” épeuvare, It may 
be read either, 1. ‘ Ye do search the Scriptures 7 and ye do well to do so; you 
read them daily in your synagogues ; you have rabbins, and doctors, and scribes, 
that make it their business to study them, and criticise upon them, The Jews 
boasted of the flourishing of the Scripture learning in the days of Hillel, who died 
about twelve years after Christ’s birth, and reckoned some of those who were 
then members of the Sanhedrim the beauties of their wisdom, and the glories 
of their law ; and Christ owns that they did indeed search the Scriptures, but 
it was in search of their own glory; ‘ Ye do search the Scriptures ;’ and there- 
fore, if ye were not wilfully blind, you would believe in me. Note, It is possible 
for men to be very studious in the letter of the Scripture, and yet to be strangers 
to the power and influence of it. Or, 2. As we read it, “Search the Scrip- 
tures ;” and so, Ist. It was spoken to them in the nature of an appeal. ‘ You 
profess to receive and believe the Scriptures ; there I will join issue with you; let 
that be the judge, provided you will not ‘rest in the letter,’ (k@rere in cortice.) 
but will search into it.’ ote, When appeals are made to the Scriptures, they 
must be searched. Search the whole book of Scripture throughout ; compare 
one passage by another, and explain one by another. We must likewise search 
particular passages to the bottom, and see, not what they seem to say prima 
facie, —‘ at the first appearance,’ but what they say indeed, 2nd. It is spoken 
to us in the nature of an advice, or command, to all Christians to search the 
Scriptures. Note, All those who would find Christ, must “search the Scrip- 
tures;” not only read them, and hear them, but search them. Which notes, 
First. Diligence in seeking, labour and study, and a close application of mind. 
Secondly. Desire and design of finding. We must aim at some spiritual benefit 
and advantage in reading and studying the Scripture, and often ask, What am 
1 now searching for? We must search as for hid treasures, P7. ii. 4; as those 
that sink for gold or silver, or that dive for pearl, Job xxviii. 1—11. This 
ennobled the Bereans, Acts xvii. 11. 

Now there are two things which we are here directed to have in our eye in 
our searching of the Scripture; heaven our end, and Christ our way. 

Ist. We must search the Scriptures for heaven, as our great end; “tor in them 
ye think ye have eternal life.” The Scripture assures us of an eternal state set 
before us, and offers to us an eternal life in that state. It contains the chart 
that describes it, the charter that conveys it, the direction in the way that leads 
to it, and the foundation upon which the hope of it is built; and this is worth 
searching for, there where we are sure to findit. But to the Jews Christ saith 
only, “ ye think ye have eternal life” in the Scriptures; because, though they 
did retain the belief and hope of eternal life, and grounded their expectations 
of it upon the Scriptures; yet herein they missed it, that they looked for it by 
the bare reading and studying of the Scriptures. It was a common but corrupt 
saying among them, ‘ He that has the words of the law, has eternal life;’ they 
thought they were sure of heavenif they could say by heart, or rather by rote, 
such and such passages of Scripture as they were directed to by the tradition 
of the elders; as they thought all the vulgar cursed, because they did not 
ed Bnow the law, ch. vii. 49; so they concluded all the learned undoubtedly 

essed. 

_ 2nd. We must search the Scriptures for Christ, as the new and living way 
that leads to this end. Those are they, the great and principal witnesses, that 
testify of me. Note, First. The Scriptures, even those of the Old Testament, 
testify of Christ, and by them God bears witness to him. The Spirit of Christ 
in the prophets, testified beforehand of him (1 Pet. i. 11) the purposes and promises 
of God concerning him, and the previous notices of him. The Jews knew very 
well that the Old Testament testified of the Messiah, and were critical in their 
remarks upon the passages that looked that way; and yet were careless, and 
wretchedly overseen in the application of them, Secondly. Therefore we must 

search the Scriptures,” and may hope to find eternal life in that search, be- 
cause they testify of Christ; for this is eternal life, to know him: see1 Jno. v.11. 

Christ is the treasure hid in the field of the Scriptures; the water in those 
wells, the milk in those breasts. 

To this testimony he annexeth a reproof of their infidelity and wickedness in 
four instances ; particularly, 

1. Their neglect of him and his doctrine; ver. 40, “ye will not come to me 
that ye might have life;” you search the Scriptures, you believe the prophets, 
which you cannot but see testify of me, and yet you will not come to me, to 
whom they direct you. Their estrangement from Christ was not so much the 
fault of their understandings as of their wills. This is expressed as a complaint; 
Christ offered life, and it would not be accepted. Note, Ist. There is life to be 
had with Jesus Christ for poor souls; we may have life, the life of pardon and 
grace, and comfort and glory. Life is the perfection of our being, and inclusive 
of all happiness; and Christ is our life. 2nd. Those that would have this life, 
must come to Jesus Christ for it; we may have it for the coming for. It sup- 
poseth an assent of the understanding to the doctrine of Christ, and the record 
given concerning him; it lies in the consent of the will to his government and 
graces and it produceth an answerable compliance in the affections and actions. 
3rd. The only reason why sinners die, is because they will not come to Christ 
for life and happiness. It is not because they cannot, but because they will not. 

hey will neither accept of the life offered, because spiritual and Divine; nor 
will they agree to the terms on which it is offered, nor apply themselves to the 
use of the appointed means; they will not be cured, for they will not observe 
the methods of cure, 4th, The wilfulness and obstinacy of sinners, in reject- 
ing the tenders of grace, is a great grief to the Lord Jesus, and what he 
complains of. 

th hose words, ver. 41, “TI receive not honour from men,” come in in a paren- 

esis, to obviate an objection against him, as if he sought his own glory, and 
made himself the head of a party, in obliging all to come to him ae applaud 
pie. Note, 1st. He did not covet or court the applause of men; did not in the 

east affect that worldly pomp and splendour which the carnal Jews expected 
their Messiah to appear in. He charged those he cured not to make him 
known, and withdrew from those that would have made him king. 2nd. He 
had not the applause of men: instead of receiving honour from men, he received 
a great deal of dishonour and disgrace from men; for he made himself of no 
reputation. 3rd. He needed not the applause of men; it was no addition to his 
glory, whom all the angels of God Waren 3 hor was he any otherwise pleased 
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| with it, than as it was according to his Father's will, and for the happiness of 
those who, in giving honour to him, received much greater honour from him. 

2. Their want of the love of God; ver. 42, “I know you” very well, “that 
you have not the love of God in you.” Why should I wonder that you do not 
come to me, when you want even the first principle of natural religion, which 
is the love of God? Note, The reason why people slight Christ,is because they 
do not love God; for if we did indeed love God, we would love him who is his 
express image, and hasten to him by whom only we may be restored to the 
favour of God. He had charged them, ver. 37, with ignorance of God, and here 
with want of love to him; therefore men have not the love of God, because they 
desire not the knowledge of him. Observe, 

Ist. The crime charged upon them; “ye have not the love of God in you.” 
They pretended a great love to God, and thought they proved it by their zeal 
for the law, the temple, and the sabbath; and yet they were really without the 
love of God. Note, There are many who make a great profession of religion, 
that yet shew they want the love of God, by their neglect of Christ, and their 
contempt of his commandments: they hate his holiness and undervalue his 
goodness. Observe, It is the love of God in us—the love that is seated in the 
heart, and is a living, active principle there—that God will accept; the love 
shed abroad there, Rom. v. 5. 

2nd. The proof of this charge, by the personal knowledge of Christ, who 
searcheth the heart, Rev. ii. 23, and knows what is in man; “I know you.” 
Christ sees through all our disguises, and can say to each of us, ‘I know thee. 
First. Christ knows men better than their neighbours know them, ‘The 
people thought that the scribes and Pharisees were very devout and good men; 
but Christ knew they had nothing of the love of God in them. Secondly. 
Christ knows men better than they know themselves. These Jews had a very 
good opinion of themselves; but Christ knew how corrupt their inside was, 
notwithstanding the plausible shows of their outside: we may deceive our- 
selves, but we cannot deceive him. Jhirdly. Christ knows men that do not and 
will not know him; he looks on those who industriously look off him, and calls 
them by their own name, their true name, who have not known him. 

3. Another crime charged upon them is, their readiness to entertain false 
Christs and false prophets, while they obstinately opposed him who was the 
trne Messiah; yer. 43, “1 am come in my Father’s name, and ye receive me not; 
if another shall come in his own name, him ye will receive.” “Be astonished, 
O heavens, at this,” Jer. ii. 12, 13; “for my people have committed two evils,” 
great evils indeed: Ist. “ They have forsaken the fountain of living waters ;” 
for they would not receive Christ, who came in his Father’s name, had his 
commission from his Father, and did all for his glory. 2nd. They “ haye hewn 
out broken cisterns,” they hearken to every one that will set up in his own 
name. ‘They forsake their own mercies, that_is bad enough; and it is for 
lying vanities, that is worse. Observe here, first. Those are false prophets 
who come in their own name, who run without being sent, and set up for 
themselves only. Secondly. It is just with God to suffer those to be deceived 
with false prophets who receive not the truth in the love of it, 2 Thes.ii. 10,11. 
The errors of antichrist are the just punishment of those who obey not the 
doctrine of Christ. They that shut their eyes against the true light, are by 
the judgment of God given up to wander endlessly after ‘false lights,’ and 
to be led aside after every ignis fatuus. Thirdly. It is the gross folly of many, 
that while they nauseate ancient truths, they are fond of upstart errors; 
they loathe manna, and at the same time feed upon ashes. After the Jews 
had rejected Christ and his Gospel, they were continually haunted with 
spectres, with false Christs and false prophets, Mat. xxiv. 24; and their 
proneness to follow such occasioned those distractions and seditions that 
Panigued their ruin. ; ; 

4, They are here charged with pride and yeinglory, and unbelief the effect 
of it, ver. 44. Having sharply reproved their unbelief, like a wise physician 
he here searcheth into the cause—lays the axe to the root; they therefore 
slighted and undervalued Christ, because they admired and overvalued them- 
selves. Here is, : : 

Ist. Their ambition of worldly honour. Christ despised it, ver. 41; they 
set their hearts upon it; “ye receive honour one of another;” that is, ye 
look for a Messiah in outward pomp, que pramiee yonrselves worldly honour 
by him. “ Ye receive honour;” that is, First. You desire to receive it, and 
aim at that in all you do. Secondly. Ye give honour to others, and a plaud 
them, only that they may return it, and may applaud you; petimus dabimus- 
que vicissim,— we ask, and we bestow.’ It is the proud man’s art to throw 
honour upon others, only that it may rebound upon himself. Thirdly. You are 
very careful to keep all the honours to yourselves, and confine them to your 
own party, as if you had the monopoly of that which is honourable. Fourthly, 
What respects are shewed you, you receive them yourselves, and do not transmit 
them to God, as Herod, Idolizing men and their sentiments, and affecting to 
be idolized by them and their applauses, are pieces of idolatry as directly 
contrary to Christianity as any other. 


2nd. Their neglect of spiritual honour, called here “the honour that comes 
from God only ;” this they sought not, nor minded. Note, First. True honour 
is that which comes from God only—that is real and lasting honour; those are 
honourable indeed whom he takes into covenant and communion with himself. 
Secondly. “This honour have all the saints.” All that believe in Christ, through 
him receive the honour that comes from God; he is not partial, but will give 
glory wherever he gives grace. Thirdly. This honour that comes from God 
we must seek, must aim at it, and act for it, and take up with nothing short of 
it, Rom. ii. 1; we must account it our reward, as the Pharisees accounted the 
praise of men. Fourthly. Those that will not come to Christ, and those that 
are ambitious of worldly honour, make it appear that they seek not the honour 
that comes from God; and it is their folly and ruin. 

3rd. The influence this had upon their infidelity ; “ How can ye believe,” who 
are thus affected? Observe here, First. The difficulty of believing ariseth 
from ourselves, and our own corruption ; we make our work hard to ourselves, 
and then complain it is impracticable. Secondly. The ambition and affectation 
of worldly honour is a great hindrance to faith in Christ. How ean they believe 
who make the praise and applause of men their idol? When the profession and 
practice of serious godliness is unfashionable, “is every where spoken against 
—when Christ and his followers are men wondered at —and to be a Chris 
is to be like aspeckled bird, (and this is the common case,) how can they believe, 
the top of whose ambition is “to make a fair show in the flesh?” 

Sixthly. The last witness here called is Moses, ver. 45, &c. The Jews had a 
great veneration for Moses, and yalued themselves upon their being the dis- 
ciples of Moses, and pretended to adhere to Moses in their opposition to Christ; 
but Christ here shews them, hg LR 

1. That Moses was a witness against the unbelieving Jews, and accused them 
to the Father; “there is one that accuseth you, even Moses.” This may be 
understood either, Ist. As shewing the difference between the law and the 
Gospel. Moses—that is, the law—accuseth you, for by the law is the knowledge 
of sin; it condemns you; it is to those that trust to it a ministration of death 
and condemnation; but it is not the design of Christ’s Gospel to accuse us: 
“Think not that I will accuse you.” Christ did not come into the world a 
Momus, to find fault and pick quarrels with every body, or as a spy upon th 
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actions of men, or a promoter to fish for crimes; no, he came to be an advocate, 
not an accuser; to reconcile God and man, and not to set them more at 
variance. What fools were they then that adhered to Moses against Christ, and 
desired to be under the law, Gal. iv. 21. Or, 2nd. As shewing the manifest 
unreasonableness of their infidelity. Think not that I will appeal from your 
bar to God’s, and challenge you to answer there for what you do against me 
as injured innocency uses to do; no, 1 do not need; you are already accused 
and cast in the court of Heaven; Moses himself saith enough to convict you of, 
and condemn you for, your unbelief. Let them not mistake concerning Christ; 
though he was a prophet, he did not improve his interest in Heaven against 
those that persecuted him; did not, as Elias, make intercession against Israel, 
Rom. xi. 2; or as Jeremiah, desire to see God’s vengeance on them, Jer. xx. 12. 
Instead of accusing his crucifiers to his Father, he prayed, “ Father, forgive 
them.” Nor let them mistake concerning Moses, as if he would stand by them 
in rejecting Christ; no, “there is one that accuseth you, even Moses, in whom 
ye trust.” Note, First. External privileges and advantages, are commonly the 
vain confidence of those who reject Christ and his grace. The Jews trusted in 
Moses, and thought their having his laws and ordinances would save them. 
Secondly. Those that confide in their privileges, and do not improve them, will 
find not only that their confidence is disappointed, but that those very privileges 
will be witnesses against them. 

2. That Moses was a witness for Christ, and to his doctrine; ver. 46, 47, “he 
wrote of me.” Moses did particularly prophesy of Christ, as the seed of the 
woman, the seed of Abraham, the Shiloh, the great Prophet; the ceremonies 
of the law of Moses were figures of Him that was to come. The Jews made 
Moses the patron of their opposition to Christ; but Christ here shews them 
their error, that Moses was so far from writing against Christ, that he wrote 
for him, andof him. But, 

Ist. Christ here charges it on the Jews that they did not believe Moses. He 
had said, ver. 45, that they trusted in Moses, and yet here undertakes to make 
out that they did not believe Moses; they trusted to his name, but they did not 
receive his doctrine in its true sense and meaning; they did not rightly under- 
stand nor give credit to what there was in the writings of Moses concerning 
the Messiah. 

2nd. He proves this charge from their disbelief of him; “had ye believed 
Moses, ye would have believed me.” Note, First. The surest trial of faith is by 
the effects it produceth: many say they believe, whose actions give their words 
the lie; for had they believed the Scriptures, they would have done otherwise 
than they did. Secondly. Those who rightly believe one part of Scripture 
will receive every part. The prophecies of the Old Testament were so fully 
accomplished in Christ, that they who rejected Christ, did in effect deny those 
prophecies, and set them aside. 

3rd. From their disbelief of Moses, he infers that it was not strange they 
rejected him: “If ye believe not his writings, how shall ye believe my words?” 
how can it be thought ye should? First. If ye do not believe sacred writings,— 
those oracles which are in black and white, which is the most certain way of 
conveyance,—* how shall ye believe my words,” which use to be less regarded? 
Secondly. If you do not believe Moses, for whom you have such a profound 
veneration, how is it likely you should believe me, whom you look upon with 
so much contempt? see #2. vi. 12. Thirdly. If ye believe not what Moses 
spake and wrote of me, which is a strong and cogent testimony for me, how 
shall ye believe me and my mission? If we admit not the premises, how shall 
we sant the conclusion? The truth of the Christian religion,—it being a 
matter purely of Divine revelation,—depends upon the Divine authority of the 
Scripture; if therefore we believe not the Divine inspiration of those writings, 
how shall we receive the doctrine of Christ ? 

Thus ends Christ’s plea for himself, in answer to the charge exhibited against 
him: what effect it had we know not. It should seem to have had this,—their 
mouths were stopped for the present, and they could not for shame but drop 
the prosecution; and yet their hearts were hardened. 


CHAPTER VI. 


In this chapter we have, I. The miracle of the loaves, ver. 1—14. II. Christ's walking 
upon the water, ver. 15—21. III. The people’s flocking after him at Capernaum, 
ver. 22—25. IV. His conference with them, occasioned by the miracle of the loaves ; 
in which he reproves them for seeking carnal food, and directs them to spiritual food, 
ver. 26, 27; shewing them how they must labour for spiritual food, ver. 28, 29; and 
what that spiritual food is, ver. 30—59. V. Their discontent at what he said, and the 
reproof he gave them for it, ver. 60—65. VI. The apostacy of many from him, and his 
discourse with his disciples that adhered to him upon that occasion, ver. 66—71. 


_5 FTER these things Jesus went 
over the sea of Galilee, which 
is the sea of Tiberias. 2 And 
a great multitude followed him, 
because they saw his miracles 
which he did on them that 
were diseased. 8 And Jesus 
went up into’ a mountain, and 

A Z there he sat with his disciples. 
4 And the passover, a feast of the Jews, was nigh. 
5 When Jesus then lifted up his eyes, and saw a 
great company come unto him, he saith unto Philip, 
Whence shall we buy bread, that these may eat? 
6 And this he said to prove him: for he himself 
knew what he would do. 7 Philip answered him, 
Two hundred pennyworth of bread is not sufficient 
for them, that every one of them may take a little. 
8 One of his disciples, Andrew, Simon Peter’s bro- 


ther, saith unto him, 9 There is a lad here, which 
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hath five barley loaves, and two small fishes: but 
what are they among so many? 10 And Jesus said, 
Make the men sit down. Now there was much 
grass in the place. So the men sat down, in number 
about five thousand. 11 And Jesus took the loaves; 
and when he had given thanks, he distributed to the 
disciples, and the disciples to them that were set 
down; and likewise of the fishes as much as they 
would. 12 When they were filled, he said unto 
his disciples, Gather up the fragments that remain, 
that nothing be lost. 13 Therefore they gathered 
them together, and filled twelve baskets with the 
fragments of the five barley loaves, which remained 
over and above unto them that had eaten. 14 Then 
those men, when they had seen the miracle that 
Jesus did, said, This is of a truth that prophet that 
should come into the world. 


We have here an account of Christ’s feeding five thousand men with five 
loaves and two fishes; which miracle is in this respect remarkable, that it is 
the only passage of the actions of Christ’s life that is recorded by all the four 
evangelists. John, who useth not to relate what had been recorded by those 
who wrote before him, yet relates this, because of the reference the following 
discourse has to it. Observe, 

First. The place and time, where and when this miracle was wrought, which 
are noted for the greater evidence of the truth of the story. It is not said that it 
was done once upon atime, no body knows where; but the circumstances are 
specified, that the fact might be inquired into. 

1. The country that Christ was in; ver. 1, he “ went over the sea of Galilee,” 
called elsewhere the lake of Gennesaret; here, the sea of Tiberias, from a 
city adjoining, which Herod had lately enlarged and beautified, and called so 
in honour of Tiberius the emperor, and probably had made his metropolis. 
Christ did not go directly over, across this inland sea, but made a coasting 
voyage to another place on the same side. It is not tempting God to chvose 
to go by water, when there is convenience for it, even to those places whither 
we might go by land; for Christ never tempted the Lord his God, Mat. iv. 7. 

2. The company that he was attended with, “a great multitude followed him, 
because they saw his miracles,” ver. 2. Note, Ist. Our Lord Jesus, while he 
went about doing good, lived continually in a crowd, which gave him more 
trouble than honour. Good and useful men must not complain of a hurry of 
business, when they are serving God and their generation; it will be time 
enough to enjoy ourselves when we come to that world where we shall enjoy 
God. 2nd. Christ’s miracles drew many after him, that were not effectually 
drawn to him. They had their curiosity gratified by the strangeness of them, 
who had not their consciences convinced by the power of them. 

3. Christ’s posting himself advantageously to entertain them; ver. 3, he 
“went up into a mountain, and there he sat with his disciples,” that he might 
the more conveniently be seen and heard by the multitude that crowded after 
him. This was a natural pulpit, and not, like Ezra’s, made tor the purpose. 
Christ was now driven to be a field preacher; but his word was never the 
worse, nor the less acceptable for that, to those who knew how to value it— 
who followed him still, not only when he went out to a desert place, but when 
he went up to a mountain, though up-hill be against heart. He sat there, as 
teachers use to do, in cathedra,—in the chair of instruction ? he did not sit at 
ease, nor sit in state, but sat as one having authority; sat ready to receive 
addresses that were made to him, whoever would might come and find him there. 
He sat with his disciples; he condescended to take them to sit with him, to 
put a reputation upon them before the people, and give them an earnest of the 
glory in which they should shortly sit with him. Weare said to sit with him, 
Eph. ii. 6. 

ry The time when it was. The first words, “after those things,” do not 
signify that this immediately followed what was related in the foregoing 
chapter; for it was a considerable time after; and they signify no more but, in 
process of time; but we are told, ver. 4, that it was when the passover was 
nigh; which is here noted, First. Because, perhaps, that had brought in all 
the apostles from their respective expeditions, whither they were sent as itine- 
rant preachers, that they might attend their Master to Jerusalem to keep the 
feast. Secondly. Because it was a custom with the Jews religiously to observe 
the approach of the passover thirty days before, with some sort of solemnity 3 
so long before they had it in their eye; repaired the roads, mended bridges, it 
occasion were, and discoursed of the passover, and the institution of it. Thirdly. 
Because, perhaps, the approach of the passovyer, when every one knew Christ 
would go up to Jerusalem, and be absent for some time, made the multitude 
flock the more after him, and attend the more diligently on him, Note, The 
prospect of losing our opportunities should quicken us to improve them with 
double diligence. And when solemn ordinances are approaching, it is good to 
prepare for them, by conversing with the word of Christ. 

Secondly. The miracle itself. And there observe, ; 4 : 

J. The notice Christ took of the crowd that attended him; ver. 5, “he lifted 
up his eyes, and saw a great company come to him;” poor, mean, ordinary peo- 
Se no doubt, for such make up the multitudes, especially in such remote corners 
of the country; yet Christ shewed himself pleased with their attendance, and 
concerned for their welfare; to teach us to condescend to them of low estate, 
and not to set those with the dogs of our flock whom Christ hath set with the 
lambs of his. The souls of the poor are as precious to Christ, and should be 
so to us, as those of the rich. ; ph 

2, The inquiry he made concerning the way of providing for them. He 
directed himself to Philip, who had been his disciple from the first, and had 
seen all his miracles, and particularly that of his turning water into wine; and 
therefore it might be expected that he should have said, Lord, if thou wilt, it is 
easy to thee to feed them all. Those that, like Israel, have been witnesses of 
Christ’s works, and have shared in the benefit of them, are inexcusable it they 
say, “ Can he furnish a table in the wilderness?” Philip was of Bethsaida, in 
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the neighbourhood of which town Christ now was; and therefore he was 
most likely to help them to provision at the best hand; and probably much of 
the company was known to him, and he concerned for, them. Now Christ 
asked, ‘* Whence shall we buy bread, that these may eat?’ First. He takes it 
for eranted that they must all eat with him. One would think, when he had 
taucht and healed them, he had done his part; and now they should rather 
have been contriving how to treat him and his disciples; for some of the people 
it is likely were rich, and we are sure that Christ and his disciples were poor ; 
yet he is solicitous to entertain them. ‘Those that will accept Christ's spiritual 
gifts, instead of paying for them, shall be paid for their acceptance of them. 
Christ having fed their souls with the bread of life, feeds their bodies also with 
food convenient, to shew that the Lord is for the body, and to encourage us to 
pray for our daily bread, and to set us an example of compassion to the poor, 
Jas. ii. 15. Secondly. His inquiry is, “ Whence shall we buy bread? One 
would think, considering his poverty, he should rather have asked, where shall 
we have money to buy for them? But he will rather lay out all he has than 
they shall want. He will buy to give; and we must labour, that we may 
give, Eph. iv. 28. 3 ne > 
eg) The design of this inquiry; it was only to try the faith of Philip, “for he 
himself knew what he would do,” ver. 6. Note, ist. Our Lord Jesus Christ is 
never at a loss in his counsels; but how difficult soever the case is, he knows 
what he has to do, and what course he will take, Acts xv. 18. He knows the 
thoughts he has towards his people, Jer. xxix. 11; and is never at uncer- 
tainty; when we know not, he himself knows what he will do. 2nd. When 
Christ is pleased to puzzle his people, it is only with a design to prove them. 
The question put Philip to a nonplus; yet Christ proposed it to try whether he 
would say, Lord, if thou wilt exert thy power for them, we need not buy bread. 

4. Philip’s answer to this question, “Two hundred pennyworth of bread is 
not sufficient,” ver. 7. ‘Master, it is to no purpose to talk of buying bread for 
them, for neither will the country afford so much bread, nor can we afford to 
lay out so much money; ask Judas else, who carries the bag. Two hundred 
pence of their money amounts to about six pounds of ours ; and if they lay 
out all that at once, it will exhaust their fund, and break them ; and they must 
starve themselves. Grotius computes that two hundred pennyworth of bread 
would scarce reach to two thousand: but Philip would go as near as he could, 
will have every one to take a little; and nature, we say, is content with a 
little. See the weakness of Philip’s faith; that in this strait, as if the Master 
of the family had been an ordinary person, he looked for supply only in an 
ordinary way. Christ might now have said to him, as he did afterwards, 
“ Have I been so long time with you, and yet hast thou not known me, Philip?” 
or, as God to Moses, in a like case, “Is the Lord’s hand waxed short?” We 
are apt thus to distrust God’s power, when visible and ordinary means fail; 
that is, to trust him no farther than we can see him. ioe aes 

5. The information which Christ received from another of his disciples con- 
cerning the provision they had. It was Andrew, here said to be Simon Peter’s 
brother; though he was senior to Peter in discipleship, and instrumental to 
bring Peter to Christ, yet Peter afterwards so tar outshone him, that he is 
described by his relation to Peter. He acquainted Christ with what they had 
at hand; and in that we may see, 

ist. The strength of his love to those whom he saw his Master concerned 
for, in that he was willing to bring out all they had, though he knew not but 
they might want themselves, and any one would have said, ‘ Charity begins at 
home.’ He did not go about to conceal it, under pretence of being a better 
husband of their provision than the Master was, but honestly gives in an 
account of all they had. “There isa lad here,” rasdcprov,—‘a little lad, probably 
one that used to follow this company, as sutlers do the camp, with provisions 
to sell; and the disciples had bespoke what he had for themselves; and it was 
“five barley loaves, and two small fishes.” Here, First. The provision was 
coarse and ordinary; they were barley loaves. Canaan was a land of wheat, 
Deu. viii. 8; its inhabitants were commonly fed with the finest wheat, 
Ps. \xxxi. 16: the kidneys of wheat, Dew. xxxii. 14; yet Christ and his disciples 
were glad of barley bread. It doth not follow hence that we should tie our- 
selves to such coarse fare, and place religion in it; when God brings that which 
is finer to our hands, let us receive itand be thankful. But it doth follow, 
that therefore we must not be desirous of dainties, Pv. xxiii. 5; nor murmur 
if we be reduced to coarse fare; but be content and thankful, and well recon- 
ciled to it. Barley bread is what Christ had, and better than we deserve; nor 
let us despise the mean provision of the poor, nor look upon it with contempt, 
remembering how Christ was provided for. Secondly. It was but short and 
scanty; there were but five loaves, and those so small that one little lad 
carried them all; and we find, 2 din. iv. 42, 43, that twenty barley loaves, 
with some other provision to help out, would not dine a hundred men without 
amiracle. ‘There were but two fishes, and those small ones, dio dWegra, so small 
that one of them was but a morsel, pisciculi assati. I take the fish to be pickled 
or soused, for they had not fire to dress them with. ‘The provision of bread 
was little; but that of the fish was less, in proportion to it; so that many a 
bit of dry bread they must eat before they could make a meal of this provision; 
but they were content with it. Bread is meat for our hunger; but they that 
murmured for flesh, it is said, they asked meat for their lusts, Ps. kxxviii. 18. 
Well, Andrew was willing the people should have this as far asit would go. 
Note, A distrustful fear of wanting ourselves should not hinder us from 
needful charity to others. 

2nd. See here the weakness of his faith, in that word, “but what are they 
among so many?” ‘To offer that to such a multitude is but to mock them.’ 
Philip and he had not that actual consideration of the power of Christ, which 
they had had such large experience of, as they should have had. Who fed 
the camp of Israel in the wilderness? He that could make one man chase a 
thousand, could make one loaf feed a thousand. 

6. ‘lhe directions Christ gave the disciples to seat the guests, ver. 10: “ Make 
the men sit down,” though ye have nothing to set before them, and trust me 
for that; this was like sending providence to market, and going to buy without 
money. Christ would thus try their obedience. Observe, Ist. The furniture 
of the dining-room; “there was much grass in that place,” though a desert 
place. See how bountiful nature is, makes grass to grow upon the mountains, 
Ps. cxlyii. 8. This grass was uneaten: God gives not only enough, but more 
than enough. Here was this plenty of grass where Christ was preaching. The 
Gospel brings other blessings along with it; “then shall the earth yield her 
increase,” Ps. lxyii. 6. This plenty of grass made the place the more commo- 
dious for them that must sit on the ground, and served them for cushions, or 
beds, as they called what they sat on at meat, Hst. i. 6; and considering what 
Christ saith of the grass of the field, Mat. vi. 29, 30, these beds excelled those 
of Ahasuerus. Nature’s pomp is the most glorious. 2nd. The number of the 
guests, “about five thousand;” a great entertainment, representing that of 
the Gospel, which is a feast for all nations, Jsa. xxv. 6; a feast for all comers, 

7. The distribution of the provision, ver. 11. Observe, 

ist. It was done with thanksgiving; he gave thanks, Note, First. We 
ought to give thanks to God for our food; for it is a mercy to have it, and 
we have it from the hand of God, and must receive it with thanksgiving, 
1 Zim. iv. 4, 5, And this is the pera of our creature comforts, that they 
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' above. See how large the Divine bounty is; it not only 


| to lose any bread, or let it fall to the ground to be trodden upon: 


| depths of poverty,’ was a saying among them. 
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will furnish us with matter, and give us ocession for that excellent duty of 
thanksgiving. Secondly. Though our provision be coarse and seanty, though 
we have neither plenty nor dainty, yet we must give thanks to God for what 
we have. 

ond. It was distributed from the hand of Christ by the hands of his disciples 
ver. 11. Note, First. All our comforts come to us originally from the han 
of Christ ; whoever brings them, it is he that sends them; he distributes to 
them who distribute to us. Secondly, In distributing the bread of life to 
those that follow him, he is pleased to make use of the ministration of his 
disciples; they are the servitors at Christ’s table, or rather, rulers in his 
household, to give to every one their portion of meat in due season. 

3rd. It was done to universal satisfaction. They did not every one take a 
little, but all had as much as they would; not a short allowance, but a full 
meal; and considering how long they had fasted, with what an appetite they 
sat down, how agreeable this miraculous food may be supposed to be above 
common food,—it was not a little that served them, when they ate as much as 
they would, and on free cost. Those whom Christ feeds with the bread of life 
he doth not stint, Ps. ixxxi. 10. There were but two small fishes, and yet they 
had of them too “as much as they would.” He did not reserve them for better 
sort of guests, and put off the poor with dry bread, but treated them all alike, 
for they were all alike welcome. They who call feeding bee fish fasting, 
reproach the entertainment Christ here made, which was a full feast. 

8. The care that was taken of the broken meat. 

Ist. The orders Christ gave concerning it, ver. 12: “ When they were filled,” 
and every man had within him a sensible witness to the truth of the miracle, 
Christ “said to the disciples,” the servants he employed, “ Gather up the frag- 


| ments.” Note, We must always take care that we make no waste of any of 


God’s good creatures; for the grant we have of them, though large and full, is 
with this proviso, * wilful waste only excepted.” It is Just with God to bring us 
to the want of that which we make waste of. The Jews were very careful not 
r let d i panem 
contemnit in gravem incidit paupertatem,— He who despises bread falls into the 
Though Christ could command 
supplies whenever he pleased, yet he would have the fragments gathered up. 
When we are filled, we must remember that others want, and we may want. 
Those that would have wherewith to be charitable, must be provident. Had 
this broken meat been left upon the grass, the beasts and fowls would have 


| gathered it up; but that which is fit to be meat for men, is wasted and lost 


if it be thrown to the brute creatures. Christ did not order the broken meat 
to be gathered up till all were filled; we must not begin to hoard and lay up 


| tillall is laid ont that ought to be; for that is withholding more than is meet. 
| Mr. Baxter notes here, ‘How much less should we lose God’s word, or helps, 


or our time, or such greater mercies.’ 

2nd. The observance of these orders, ver. 13; “ they filled twelve baskets with 
the fragments ;” which was an evidence, not only of the truth of the miracle, 
that they werefed, not with fancy, but with real food, (witness those remains,) but 
of the greatness of it; they were not only filled, but there was all this over and 
: fills the cup,but makes 
it run over; bread enough, and to spare, in our Father’s house. The fragments 
filled twelve baskets, one for each disciple; they were thus repaid with 
interest for their willingness to part with what they had for publie service: 
see 2 Chr. xxxi. 10. The Jews lay it as a law upon themselves, when they haye 
eaten a meal, to be sure to leave a piece of bread upon the table, upon which 
the blessing after meat may rest; for it is a curse upon the wicked man 
Job xx. 21, that there shall none of his meat be left. P 

Thirdly. Here is the influence which this miracle had upon the peopie, who 
tasted of the benefit of it, ver. 14; they said, “ This is of a truth that prophet.” 
Note, 1st. Even the vulgar Jews with great assurance expected the Messiah 
to come into the world, and to be a great prophet : they speak here with assur- 
ance of his coming. ‘The Pharisees despised them as not knowing the law; but 
it should seem they knew more of Him that is the end of the law than they did. 


| 2nd. ‘he miracles which Christ wrought did clearly demonstrate that he was 


the Messiah promised, a teacher come from God, the great Prophet, and could 
not but convince the amazed spectators that this was he that should come. 
3rd. There were many who were convinced he was that prophet which should 
come into the world, who yet did not cordially receive his doctrine, for they did 
not continue in it. Such a wretched incoherence and inconsistency there is 
between the faculties of the corrupt, unsanctified soul, that it is possible for 
men to acknowledge that Christ is that prophet, and yet turn a deaf ear to him, 


15 When Jesus therefore perceived that they 
would come and take him by force, to make him a 


king, he departed again into a mountain himself 
alone. 16 And when even was now come, his dis- 


ciples went down unto the sea, 17 And entered 
into a ship, and went over the sea toward Caper- 
naum. And it was now dark, and Jesus was not 
come to them. 18 And the sea arose by reason of 
a great wind that blew. 19 So when they had 


5 
rowed about five and twenty or thirty furlongs, 


they see Jesus walking on the sea, and drawing nigh 
unto the ship: and they were afraid. 20 But he 
saith unto them, It is 1; be not afraid. 21 Then 
they willingly received him into the ship: and imme- 
diately the ship was at the land whither they went. 


Here is, First. Christ’s retirement from the multitude. 

1. Observe what induced him to retire; because he perceived that they who 
acknowledged him to be that prophet that should come into the world, would 
come and take him by foree to make him a king, ver. 15, Now here we have 
an instance. : 

Ist. Of the irregular zeal of some of Christ’s followers: nothing would 
serve but they would make hima king. Now, First. This was an act of zeal 
for the honour of Christ, and against the contempt which the ruling part of 
the Jewish church put upon him. ‘They were concerned to see so great a 
benefactor to the world so little esteemed of in it; and therefore, since royal 
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titles are counted the most illustrious, they would make him a king, knowing 
that the Messiah was to be a king; andif a prophet like Moses, then a sove- 
reign prince and lawgiver like him; and if they cannot set him up upon the 
holy hill of Zion, a mountain in Galilee shall serve for the present. ‘Those 
whom Christ has feasted with the royal dainties of heaven, should in return 
for his favour make him their king, and set him upon the throne in their souls. 
Let him that has fed us rule us. But, Secondly. 1t was an irregular zeal; for, 
ist. It was grounded upon a mistake concerning the nature of Christ’s kingdom, 
as if it were to be of this world; and he must appear with outward pomp, a 
crown on his head, and an army at his foot; sucha king as this they would make 
him, which was as great a disparagement to his glory as it would be to lacker 
gold, or paint a ruby. Right notions of Christ’s kingdom would keep us to 
right methods for the advancing of it. 2nd. It was excited by the tive of 
the flesh; they would make him their king who could feed them so plenti- 
fully without their toil, and save them from the curse of eating their bread in 
the sweat of their face. 3rd. It was intended to carry on a secular design; 
they hoped this might be a fair opportunity of shaking off the Roman yoke, 
which they were weary of. If they had one to head them who could victual 
an army cheaper than another could provide for a family, they were sure of 
the sinews of the war, and could not tail of success, and the recovery of their 
ancient liberties. Thus is religion often prostituted to a secular interest, and 
Christ is served only to serve aturn, Rom. xvi. 18; via queritur Jesus, propter 
Jesum, sed propter aliud,— Jesus is usually sought after for something else, not 
for his own sake.—Aug. Nay, 4th. It was a tumultuous, seditious attempt, 
and a disturbance of the public peace; it would make the country a seat of 
war, and expose it to the resentments of the Roman power. 5th. Lt was con- 
trary to the mind of our Lord Jesus himself; for they would take him by force, 
whether he would or no. Note, Those who foree honours upon Christ which 
he has not required at their hands, displease him, and do him the greatest 
dishonour. ‘They that say, “I am of Christ,” in opposition to those that are 
of Apollos and Cephas, so making Christ the head of a party, take him by force 
to make him a king, contrary to his own mind. 

2nd. Here is an instance of the humility and self-denial of the Lord Jesus, 
that when they would have made him a king, he departed; so far was he from 
countenancing the design, that he effectually quashed it. Herein he has left 
a testimony, J’irst. Against ambition, and affectation of worldly honour, to 
which he was perfectly mortified, and has taught us to be so. Had they come 
to take him by force, and make him a prisoner, he could not have beet more 
industrious to abscond than he was when they would make him a king. Let 
not us then covet to be the idols of the crowd, nor be desirous of vain-glory. 
Secondly. Against faction and sedition, treason and rebellion, and whatever 
tends to disturb the peace of kings and provinces. By this it appears he was 
no enemy to Cesar, nor would have his followers be so, but the quiet in the 
land; that he would have his ministers decline every thing that looks like 
peg, or looks towards it, and improve their interest only for their works’ 
sake. 

2. Observe whither he retired; he “departed again into a mountain,” eis 76 
épos, ‘into the mountain,’ the mountain where he had preached, ver, 3; whence 
he came down into the plain to feed the people, and then returned to it alone, 
to be private. Christ, though so useful in the places of concourse, yet chose 
sometimes to be alone, to teach us to sequester ourselves from the world now 
and then, for the more free converse with God and our own souls: and never 
less alone, saith the serious Christian, than when alone. Public services must 
not jostle out private devotions. 

Secondly. Here is the disciples’ distress at sea: “They that go down to the 
sea in ships, these see the works of the Lord; for he raiseth the stormy wind,” 
Ps, evii. 23. Apply that to these disciples. 

1. Here is their going down to the sea in a ship, ver. 16, 17. ‘ When even 
was come,” and they had done their day’s work, it was time to look home- 
wards, and therefore they went aboard, and set sail for Capernaum. ‘This 
they did by particular direction from their Master, with design, as it should 
seem, to get them out of the way of the temptation of countenancing those that 
would have made him a king. 

2. Here is the stormy wind arising, and fulfilling the word of God. They 
were Christ’s disciples, and were now in the way of their duty, and Christ was 
now in the mount praying for them, and yet in this distress. The perils and 
afflictions of this present time may very well consist with our interest in 
Christ and his intercession. They had lately been feasted at Christ’s table; 
but after the sunshine of comfort expect a storm. Ist. “It was now dark ;” this 
made the storm the more dangerous and uncomfortable. Sometimes the people 
of God are in trouble, and cannot see their way out; in the dark concerning 
the cause of their trouble, concerning the design and tendency of it, and what 
the issue willbe. 2nd. “Jesus was not come to them.” When they were in 
that storm, Mat. viii. 21, Jesus was with them; but now their beloved had 
withdrawn himself, and was gone. ‘The absence of Christ is the great aggra- 
yation of the troubles of Christians. 3rd. ‘‘ The sea arose by reason of a great 
wind.” It was calm and fair when they put to sea; they were not so pre- 
sumptuous as to launch out in a storm, but it arose when they were at sea. In 
times of tranquillity we must prepare for trouble; for it may arise when we 
little think of it. Let it comfort good people, when they happen to be in 
storms at sea, that the disciples of Christ were so; and let the promises ot 
a gracious God balance the threats of an angry sea; though in a storm, and in 
the dark,so were Christ’s disciples. Clouds and darkness sometimes surround 
the children of the light and of the day. 

3. Here is Christ’s seasonable approach to them when they were in this peril, 
yer. 19, “ they had rowed” (being forced by the contrary winds to betake them- 
selves to their oars) “about twenty-five or thirty furlongs.” The Holy Spirit, 
that indited this, could have ascertained the number of furlongs precisely ; 
but being only circumstantial, that is left to be expressed according to the 
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And when they were got off a good way at sea, 


“6 a g : : 
|“ they see Jesus waiking on the sea.” See here, Ist. Vhe power Christ has 


over the laws and customs of nature, to control and dispense with them at his 
pleasure. It is natural for heavy bodies to sink in water; but Christ waiked 
upon the water, as upon dry land, which was more than Moses’ dividing the 
water, and walking through the water. 2nd. The concern Christ has for his 
disciples in distress; “he drew nigh to the ship;” for therefore he walked 
upon the water, as he rides upon the heavens, for the help of his people, 

eu. Xxxili, 26. He will not leave them comfortless, when they seem to be 
tossed with tempests, and not comforted. When they are banished, as John, 
imto remote places, or shut up, as Paul and Silas, in close places, he will find 
access to them, and will be nigh them. 3rd. The relief Christ gives to his dis- 
ciples in their fears. “They were afraid,’ more afraid of an apparition, for so 
they supposed him to be, than of the winds and waves. It is more terrible to 
wrestle with the rulers of the darkness of this world than with a tempestuous 
sea. When they thought a demon haunted them, and perhaps was instru- 
mental to raise the storm, they were more terrified than they had been while 
they saw nothing in it but what was natural. Note, First. Our real distresses 
are often much increased by our imaginary ones, the creatures of our own 
fancy. Secondly. Even the approaches of comfort and deliverance are often so 
misconstrued as to become the occasions of fear and perplexity. We are often 
not only worse frightened than hurt, but then most frightened when we are 
ready to be helped. But when they were in this fright, how affectionately did 
Christ silence their fears with that compassionate word, ver. 20, “It is I, be not 
afraid.” Nothing more powerful to convince sinners than that word. “| am 
Jesus whom thou persecutest ;” nothing more powerful to comfort saints than 
this, “IT am Jesus whom thou lovest.” It is I, that love thee, and seek thy 
good; be not afraid of me, no, nor of the storm. When trouble is nigh, Christ 


is nigh. 
4. Here is their speedy arrival at the port they were bound for, ver. 17. 
Ist. They weleomed Christ into the ship; ‘they willingly received him.” Note, 


Christ’s absenting himself for a time, is but so much the more to endear him- 
self at his return to his disciples, that value his presence above any thing: see 
Cant. iii, 4. 2nd. Christ landed them safe at the shore; “immediately the ship 
was at the land whither they went.” Note, First. The ship of the church, in 
which the disciples of Christ have embarked themselves and their all, may be 
much shattered and distressed, yet it shall come safe to the harbour at last ; 
tossed at sea, but not lost; cast down, but not destroyed; the bush burning, 
but not consumed. Secondly. The power and presence of the church’s King 
shall expedite and facilitate her deliverance, and conquer the difficulties which 
have battled the skill and industry of all her other friends. The disciples had 
rowed hard, but could not make their point till they had got Christ in the ship, 
and then the work was done suddenly. If we have received Christ Jesus the 
Lord, have received him willingly, though the night be dark, and the wind 
high, yet we may comfort ourselves with this, we shall be at shore shortly, and 
are nearer to it than we think we are. Many a doubting soul is fetched to 
heayen by a pleasing surprise, or ever it is aware. 

22 The day following, when the people which 
stood on the other side of the sea saw that there 
was none other boat there, save that one whereinto 
his disciples were entered, and that Jesus went not 
with his disciples into the boat, but that his disciples 
were gone away alone; 23 (Howbeit there came 
other boats from Tiberias nigh unto the place where 
they did eat bread, after that the Lord had given 
thanks:) 24 When the people therefore saw that 
Jesus was not there, neither his disciples, they also 
took shipping, and came to Capernaum, seeking for 
Jesus. 25 And when they had found him on the 
other side of the sea, they said unto him, Rabbi, 
when camest thou hither? 26 Jesus answered them 
and said, Verily, verily, I say unto you, Ye seek me, 
not because ye saw the miracles, but because ye did 
eat of the loaves, and were filled. 27 Labour not 
for the meat which perisheth, but for that meat 
which endureth unto everlasting life, which the Son 
of man shall give unto you: for him hath God the 


Father sealed. 
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Tn these verses we have, ; : 
First. he careful inquiry which the people made after Christ, ver. 23, 24. 
'They saw the disciples go to sea, they saw Christ retire to the mountain, 
) intimation that he desired to be private for some time; but 


yrobably with an inti } ( PSO 
divets hearts being set upon it to make him a king, they waylaid his return ; and 


Following, the hot fit of their zeal still continuing, 
she ony po here much at a loss for him; he was gone, and they wot not what 
was become of him; they saw there was no other boat there, but that in which 
the disciples went. off, Providence so ordering it, for the confirming of the 
miracle of his walking on the sea, for there was no boat for him to go in. They 
observed also that “Jesus did not go with his disciples,” but they went off 
alone, and had left him among them on their side of the water. Note. Those 
who would find Christ, must diligently observe all his motions, and learn to 
understand the tokens of his presence and absence, that they may steer 
accordingly. ; 4 if F A ; 

2. They are very industrious in seeking him. They searched the places 
thereabouts, and “ when they saw that Jesus was not there, nor his disciples, 
neither he nor any one that could give tidings of him, they resolved to search 
elsewhere. Note, Those that would find Christ, must accomplish a diligent 
search; must seek till they find; must go from sea to sea to seek the word of 
God, rather than live without it. And those whom Christ has feasted with 
the bread of life, should have their souls carried out in earnest desires towards 
him. Much would have more in communion with Christ.. Now, Ist. They 
resolved to go to Capernaum in quest of him; there was his head-quarters, 
where he usually resided. Thither his disciples were gone, and they knew he 
would not be long absent from them. ‘They that would find Christ, must go 
forth by the footsteps of the flock. 2nd. Providence favoured them with an 
opportunity of going thither by sea, which was the speediest way ; for “there 
came other boats from Tiberias,” that lay farther off upon the. same shore, 
“nigh,” though not so nigh, “to the place where they did eat bread,” in which they 
might soon make a trip to Capernaum, and probably the boats were bound for 
that port. Note, Those that in sincerity seek Christ, and seek opportunities 
of converse with him, are commonly owned and assisted by Providence in those 

ursuits. The evangelist having occasion to mention their eating the multiplied 
oread, adds, “after that the Lord had given thanks,” ver. 11. So much were 
the disciples affected with their Master’s giving thanks, that they can never 
forget the impressions made upon them by it, but took a pleasure in remember- 
ing the gracious words that then proceeded out of his mouth. That was the 
grace and beauty of that meal, and made it remarkable; their hearts burned 
within them. ’ R 2 be 

3. They laid hold on the opportunity that offered itself; and “ they also took 
shipping, and came to Capernaum, seeking for Jesus.” ‘They did not defer, in 
hopes to see him again on this side the water: but, their convictions being 
strong, and their desires warm, they followed him presently. Good motions 
are often crushed, and come to nothing, for want of being prosecuted in time. 
They came to Capernaum, and, for aught appears, these unsound, hypo- 
critical followers of Christ had a calm and pleasant passage, while his sin- 
cere disciples had a rough and stormy one. It is not strange if it fare 
worst with the best men in this evil world. They came “seeking for Jesus.” 
Note, Those that would find Christ, and find comfort in him, must be willing 
to take pains, and, as those here, compass sea and land to seek and serve Him 
who came from heaven to earth to seek and save us. 

Secondly. The success of this inquiry ; ver. 25, “they found him on the other 
side of the sea.” Note, Christ will be found of those that seek him, first or 
last; and it is worth while to cross a sea, nay, to go from sea to sea, and from 
the river to the ends of the earth, to seek Christ, if we may but find him at last. 
Those people appeared afterwards to be unsound, and not acted by any good 
principle, and yet were thus zealous. Note, Hypocrites may be very forward 
in their attendance on God’s ordinances. If men have no more to shew for 
their love to Christ, but only their running after sermons and prayers, and 
their pangs of affection to good preaching, they have reason to suspect them- 
selves no better than this eager crowd. But though these people were no 
better principled, and Christ knew it, yet he was willing to be found of them, 
and admitted them into fellowship with him. If we could know the hearts of 
hypocrites, yet while their profession is plausible, we must not exclude them 
our communion, much less when we do not. 

Thirdly. The question they put to him when they found him: “ Rabbi, when 
camest thou hither?” It should seem, by ver. 59, that they found him in the 
synagogue. They knew that was the likeliest place to seek Christ in, for it was 
his custom to attend public assemblies for religious worship, Zw. iv. 16. Note, 
Christ must be sought, and will be found, in the congregations of his people, 
and in the administration of his ordinances; public worship is what Christ 
chooseth to own and grace with his presence and the manifestations of himself. 
There they found him, and all they had to say to him was, “ Rabbi, when 
camest thou hither?” They saw he would not be made aking, and therefore 
say no more of that, but call him Rabbi, their teacher. Their inquiry refers 
not only to the time, but to the manner of his conveying himself thither; not 
only when, but how, camest thou hither? for there was no boat for him to come 
in. They were curious in asking concerning Christ’s motions, but not solicitous 
to observe their own. 

Fourthly. The answer Christ gave them, not direct to their question, (What 
was it to them, when and how he came thither?) but such an answer as their 
case required. 

1. He discovers the corrupt principle that they acted from, in their following 
of him, ver. 26: “ Verily, verily, I say unto you;” I, that search the heart, and 
know what is in man; I, the Amen, the faithful Witness, Rev. iii. 14,15; “ye 
seek me,” that is well; but it is not from a good principle. Christ knows not 
only what we do, but why we doit. These followed Christ, Ist. Not for his 
doctrine’s sake, “not because ye saw the miracles.” The miracles were the great 
confirmation of his doctrine. Nicodemus sought for him for the sake of them, 
ch, iii. 2, and argued from the power of his works to the truth of his word; but 
these here were so stupid and mindless that they never considered that. But. 
2nd. It was for their own bellies’ sake, “ because ye did eat of the loaves, and 
were filled ;” not because he taught them, but because he fed them. He had 
given them, First. A full meal’s meat, “they did eat, and were filled;” and 
some of them perhaps were so poor that they had not known of a long time 
before now what it was to have their bellies full, to eat and leaye. Secondly. 
A dainty meal’s meat. It is probable, as the miraculous wine was the best 
wine, so was the miraculous food more than ordinary pleasant. Thirdly. A 
cheap meal’s meat, that cost them nothing, no reckoning brought in. Note, 
Many follow Christ. for loaves, and not for love. Thus they do who aim at 
secular advantages in their profession of religion, and follow it because by this 
craft they got their preferments: Quanti profuit nobis hee fabula de Christo,— 

This fable respecting Christ, what a gainful concern we haye made of it,’ 
said one of the popes. These people complimented Christ with “rabbi,” and 
shewed him great respect; yet he told them thus faithfully of their hypocrisy. 
His ministers must hence learn not to flatter those that flatter them, nor to be 
bribed by fair words not to give faithful reproofs where there is cause for 
them ; nor cry peace to all that cry rabbi to them. 
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2. He directs them to better punere ia ver. 27: “Labour for that meat that 
endureth to everlasting life.” He had discoursed with the woman of Samaria 
under the similitude of water; here he speaks of the same things under the 
similitude of meat, taking occasion from the loaves they had eaten. His 
design is 

ae No moderate our worldly pursuits : ‘‘ Labour not for the meat that perish- 
eth.” This doth not forbid honest labour for food convenient, 2 Thes. iii. 12; 
but we must not make the things of this world our chief care and concern. Note, 
First. The things of the world are meat that perisheth. Worldly wealth, 
honour, and pleasure, these are meat, they feed the fancy, and many times that 
is all, and fill the belly ; things which men hunger after as meat, and glut them- 
selves with, and which a carnal heart, as long as they last, may make a shift to 
live upon; but they perish, are of a perishing nature, wither of themselves, and 
are exposed to a thousand accidents; those that have the largest share of them 
are not sure to have them while they live, but are sure to leave them, and 
lose them when they die. Secondly. It is therefore folly for us inordinately 
to labour after them. 1st. We must not labour in religion, nor work the works 
thereof, for this perishing meat; with an eye to this; must not make our 
religion subservient to a worldly interest, nor aim at secular advantages in 
2nd. We must not at all labour for this meat; that is, we 
must not make these perishing things our chief good, nor make our care and 
pains about theny our chief business; not seek those things first and most, 
Pr. xxiii. 45. 

2nd. To quicken and excite our gracious pursuits. Bestow your pains to 
poor purpose, and labour for that meat which belongs to the soul; of which 
he shews, 

First. That it is unspeakably desirable; it is “meat which endures to ever- 
lasting life;” it is a happiness which will last as long as we must, which not 
nly itself endures eternally, but will nourish us up to everlasting life. The 
blessings of the new covenant are our preparative for eternal life, our preser- 
vative to it, and the pledge and earnest of it. 

Secondly. It is undoubtedly attainable. Shall ail the treasures of the world 
be ransacked, and all the fruits of the earth gathered together, to furnish us 
with provisions that will last to eternity? No. “The sea saith, it is not in me,” 
among all the treasures hid in the sand; “it cannot be gotten for gold;” but “it 
is that which the Son of man shall give;” jv dwce, either which meat, or which 
life, the Son of man shall give. Observe here, 1. Who gives this meat; the Son 
of man, the great Householder, and Master of the stores, who is intrusted with 
the administration of the kingdom of God among men, and the dispensation of 
the gifts, graces, and comforts of that kingdom, and has power to give eternal 
life, with all the means of it, and preparations for it. We are bid to labour for 
it, as if it were to be got by our own industry, and sold upon that valuable 
consideration, as the heathen said; Dit laboribus omnia vendunt,— The gods sell 
all advantages to the industrious.’ But when we have laboured never so much 
for it, we have not merited it as our hire, but the Son of man gives it. And 
what more free than gift? It is an encouragement, that he who has the givin 
of it is the Son of man; for then we may hope the sons of men that seek it, an 
labour for it, shall not fail to have it. 2. What authority he has to give it; “for 
him hath God the Father sealed,” rtovrov yap 6 Mavijp éappayiev 6 Geos, ‘for him 
the Father hath sealed (that is, proved and evidenced,) to be God,’ so some rea 
it; he has declared himself to be the Son of God with power. He hath sealed 
him, that is, hath given him full authority to deal between God and man, as 
God’s ambassador to man, and man’s intercessor with God; and has proyed 
his commission by miracles; having given him authority, he hath given us 
assurance of it; having intrusted him with unlimited powers, he hath satisfied 
us with undoubted proofs of them; so that, as he might go on with confidence 
in his undertaking for us, so may we in our resignations to him. God the 
Father sealed him with the Spirit that rested on him, by the voice from heaven, 
by the testimony he bore to him in signs and wonders. Divine revelation is 
perfected in him; in him the vision and prophecy is sealed up, Dan. ix. 24; to 
a all believers seal that he is true, ch. iii. 33, and in him they are all sealed, 
2 Cor. 1. 22. 


28 Then said they unto him, What shall we do, 
that we might work the works of God? 29 Jesus 
answered and said unto them, This is the work of 
God, that ye believe on him whom he hath sent. 
30 They said therefore unto him, What sign shewest 
thou then, that we may see, and believe thee? what 
dost thou work? 81 Our fathers did eat manna in 
the desert ; as it is written, He gave them bread 
from heaven to eat. 32 Then Jesus said unto them, 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, Moses gave you not 
that bread from heaven; but my Father giveth you 
the true bread from heaven. 33 For the bread of 
God is he which cometh down from heaven, and 
giveth life unto the world. 34 Then said they unto 
him, Lord, evermore give us this bread. 35 And 
Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of life: he 
that cometh to me shall never hunger; and he that 
believeth on me shall never thirst. 36 But I said 
unto you, That ye also have seen me, and believe 
not. 387 All that the Father giveth me shall come 
to me; and him that cometh to me I will in no wise 
cast out. 88 For I eame down from heaven, not to 
do mine own will, but the will of him that sent me. 


| 39 And this is the Father’s will which hath sent me, 
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that of all which he hath given me I should lose 


nothing, but should raise it up again at the last day. 


40 And this is the will of him that sent me, that 


every one which seeth the Son, and believeth on. 


him, may have everlasting life: and I will raise him, 


up at the last day. 41 The Jews then murmured 
p y 


at him, because he said, I am the bread which came 


down from heaven. 42 And they said, Is not this 
Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose father and mother 
we know? how is it then that he saith, | came down 
from heaven? 43 Jesus therefore answered and 
said unto them, Murmur not among yourselves. 44 
No man can come to me, except the Father which 


hath sent me draw him: and I will raise him up at | 


the last day. 45 It is written in the prophets, And 
they shall be all taught of God. Every man there- 


fore that hath heard, and hath learned of the Father, | 


cometh unto me. 46 Not that any man hath seen 
the Father, save he which is of God, he hath seen 
the Father. 47 Verily, verily, I say unto you, He 
that believeth on me hath everlasting life. 48 fam 
that bread of life. 49 Your fathers did eat manna 
in the wilderness, and are dead. 50 This is the 
bread which cometh down from heaven, that a man 
may eat thereof, and not die. 51 I am the living 
bread which came down from heaven: if any man 
eat of this bread, he shall live for ever: and the 
bread that I will give is my flesh, which I will 
give for the life of the world. 52 The Jews there- 
fore strove among themselves, saying, How can this 
man give us his flesh to eat? 53 Then Jesus said 
unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except ye 
eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, 

e have no life in you. 54 Whoso eateth my flesh, 
and drinketh my blood, hath eternal life; and I 
will raise him up at the last day. 55 For my flesh 
is meat indeed, and my blood is drink indeed. 56 
He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, 
dwelleth in me, and Tin him. 57 As the living 
Father hath sent me, and I live by the Father: so 
he that eateth me, even he shall live by me. 58 


This is that bread which came down from heaven: 


not as your fathers did eat manna, and are dead: he 
that eateth of this bread shall live for ever. 59 
These things said he in the synagogue, as he taught 
in Capernaum. 


Whether this conference was with the Capernaites, in whose synagogue 
Christ now was, or with those who came from the other side of the sea, is not 
certain nor material. However, it is an instance of Christ’s condescension, that 
he gave them leave to ask him questions, and did not resent the interruption 
as an affront; no, not from his common hearers, though not his immediate 
followers. Those that would be apt to teach, must be swift to hear, and study 
toanswer. It is the wisdom of teachers, when they are asked even imper- 
tinent, unprofitable questions, from thence to take occasion to answer that 
which is profitable, that the question may be rejected, but not the querist. 

Now, Firat. Christ having told them that they must work for the meat 
he spoke of, must Jabour for it, they inquire what work they must do; and he 
answers them, ver. 28, 29. 

is Their inquiry was pertinent enough; ver. 28, “ What shall we do that we 
may work the works of God?” Some understand it as a pert question: * What 
works of God can we do more and better than those we do in obedience to the 
law of Moses?’ But I rather take it as a humble, serious question, speaking 
them to be, at least for the present, in a good mind, and willing to know and 
do their duty ; and I take it that they who asked this question, how and what, 
yer. 30, and made that request, ver. as Aes not the same persons with those 
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that murmured, ver. 41, 42, and strove, ver. 52; for those are expressly called 
the Jews which came out of Judea (for those were strictly called Jews) to 
cavil; whereas these were of Galilee, and came to be taught. This question 
here intimates that they were convinced that they who would obtain this 
everlasting meat, Ist. They must aim to do something great; they that look 
high in their expectations, and hope to enjoy the glory of God, must aim high 
in those endeavours, and study to “do the works of God,” works which he 
requires, and will accept of,—works of God, distinguished from the works of 
worldly men in their worldly pursuits. It is not enough to speak the words 
of God, but we must do the works of God. 2nd. That they must be willing 
to do any thing : “ What shall we do?” ‘Lord, | am ready’ to do whatever thou 
appointest, though never so displeasing to flesh and blood, Acts ix. 6. 

2. Christ’s answer was plain enough; ver. 29, “This is the work of God, 
that ye believe.” Note, Ist. The work of faith is the work of God: they 
inquire after the works of God, in the plural number, being careful about 
many things; but Christ directs them to one work, which includes all, the one 
thing needful, “that ye believe,” which supersedes all the works of the cere- 
monial law; the work which is necessary to the acceptance of all the other 
works, and which produceth them; for without faith you cannot please God. It 
is God’s work; for it is of his working in us, it subjects the soul to his working 
on us, and quickens the soul in working for him. 2nd. That faith is the work 
of God, which closeth with Christ, and relies upon him. It is to believe on 


| him, as one whom God hath sent; as God’s commissioner in the great affair of 


| selves to him: see ch. xiv. 


peace between God and man; and, as such, to rest upon him, and resign our- 


Le 

Secondly, Christ having told them that the Son of man would give them this 
meat, they inquire concerning him, and he answers their inquiry. 

1. Their inquiry is after a sign; ver. 30, “ What sign shewest thou?” ‘Thus 
far they were right, that since he required them to give him credit, he should 
pees his credentials, and make it out by miracle that he was sent of God. 
Moses having confirmed his mission by signs, it was requisite that Christ, who 
came to set aside the ceremonial law, shouldin like manner confirm his. ** What 
dost thou work?” what dost thou drive at? what lasting characters of a 
Divine power dost thou design to leave upon thy doctrine? But herein they 
missed it: 1st. That they overlooked the many miracles which they had seen 
wrought by him, and which amounted to an abundant proof of his Divine 
mission. Is this a time of day to ask, “ What sign shewest thou?” especially at 
Capernaum, the staple of miracles, where he had done so many mighty works; 
signs so significant of his office and undertaking. Were not these very persons 
but the other day miraculously fed by him? None so blind as they that will 
not see; for they may be so blind as to question whether it be day or no, when 
the sun shines in their faces. 2nd. That they preferred the miraculous feeding 
ot Israel in the wilderness before all the miracles Christ wrought, ver. 313 
“Our fathers did eat manna in the desert;” and to strengthen the objection, 
they quote a Scripture for it, ““ He gave them bread from heaven,” taken from 
Ps. \xxviii. 24; he gave them of the corn of heaven. What a good use might 
be made of this story which they here refer to! It was a memorable in- 
stance of God’s power and goodness, often mentioned to the glory of God, 
Neh. ix. 20, 21; yet see how these people perverted it, and made an ill use of it. 

First. Christ reproved them for their fondness of the miraculous bread, and 
bade them not set their hearts upon meat which perisheth. Why, say they, meat 
for the belly was the great good thing that God gave to our fathers in the 
desert, and why should not we then labour for that meat? If God made much 
of them, why should not we be for those that will make much of us? 

Secondly. Christ had fed five thousand men with five loaves; and had given 
them that as one sign, to prove him sent of God; but, under colour of mag- 
nifying the miracles of Moses, they tacitly undervalue that miracle of Christ 
and evade the evidence of it. Christ fed his thousands, but Moses his hundred 
thousands. Christ fed them but once, and then reproved those who followed 
him in hope to be still fed, and put them off with a discourse of spiritual food; 
but Moses fed his followers forty years; and miracles were not their rarities, 
but their daily bread. Christ fed them with bread out of the earth, barley 
bread, and fishes out of the sea; but Moses fed Israel with bread from heaven, 
angels’ food. Thus big did these Jews talk of the manna which their fathers 
did eat; but their fathers had slighted it, as much as they did now the barley 
loaves, and called it light bread, Num. xxi. 5. Thus apt are we to slight and 
overlook the appearances of God’s power and grace in our own times, while 
we pretend to admire the wonders which our fathers told us of. Suppose this 
miracle of Christ was outdone by that of Moses, yet there were other instances 
in which Christ’s miracles outshone his; and besides, all true miracles prove a 
Divine doctrine, though not equally illustrious in the circumstances, which were 
ever diversified according as the occasion did require. As much as the manna 
excelled the barley loaves, so much, and much more, did the doctrine of Christ 
excel the law of Moses, and his heavenly institutions the carnal ordinances of 
that dispensation. 

2. Here is Christ’s reply to this inquiry; wherein, 

First. He rectifies their mistake concerning the typical manna. It was true 
their fathers did eat manna in the desert; but, Ist. It was not Moses that 
gave it them, nor were they obliged to him for it; he was but the instrument, 
and therefore they must look beyond him, to God. We do not find that Moses 
did so much as pray to God for the manna; and he ae unadvisedly when he 
said, “ Must we fetch water out of the rock?” for Moses gave them not either 
that bread or that water. 2nd. It was not given them, as they imagined, from 
heaven, from the highest heavens, but only from the clouds; and therefore not 
so much excelling that which had its rise from the earth as they thought. 
Because the Scripture saith he gave them bread from heaven, it doth not 
follow that it was heavenly bread, or was intended to be the nourishment of 
souls. Misunderstanding Scripture language, cccasions many mistakes in the 
things of God. F - 

Secondly. He informs them concerning the true manna, of which that was a 
type; “but my Father giveth you the true bread from heaven;” that which 
is truly and properly the bread from heaven, of which that was but a shadow 
and figure, is now given, not to your fathers, who are dead and gone, but to you 
of this present age, for whom the better things were reserved. He is now 
giving you that bread from heaven which is truly so called. As much as the 
throne of God’s glory is above the clouds of the air, so much doth the s iritual 
bread of the everlasting Gospel excel the manna. In calling God his Father, 
he speaks himself greater than Moses; for Moses was faithful but as a servant, 
Christ as a Son, Heb. iii. 5. | : f 

Now this objection of theirs, concerning the manna, gave farther occasion to 
Christ to discourse of himself under the similitude of bread, and of believing 
under the similitude of eating and drinking ; to which, together with his putting 
of both together, in the eating of his flesh, and drinking of his blood, with 
the remarks made upon it by the hearers, the rest of this conference may be 
reduced. 

, J. Christ having spoken of himself as the great gift of God, and the true 
bread, ver. 32, largely explains and confirms this, that we may rightly know him, 

First. He here shews that he is the true bread; this he repeats again and 


again, ver. 33, 35, 48—51. Observe, 
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1. That Christ is bread; is taat to the soul which bread is to the body; 
nourisheth and supporteth the spiritual life, is the staff of it, as bread doth the 
bodily life; it is the staff of life. The doctrine of the Gospel concerning Christ : 
that he is the Mediator between God and man; that he is our peace, our 
Righteousness, our, Redeemer ; “ by these things do men live.’ ur bodies 
could better live without food, than our souls without Christ. Bread corn is 
bruised, Zsa. xxviii. 28, so hes Cartels he was born at Bethlehem, ‘the house of 

ad, and typified by the shewbread. eis one : 

ta aera Re a “the bread of God,” ver. 33; Divine bread; it is he that is of 
God, ver. 46; bread which my Father gives, ver. 32; which he has made to be 
the food of our souls; the bread of God's family, his children’s bread. ‘The 
Levitical sacrifices are called the bread of God, Lev. xxi. 21, 22; and Christ 
is the great sacrifice; Christ, in his word and ordinances, the feast upon the 
sacrifice. 

ea. That he is “the bread of life,” ver. 35; and again, ver. 48, “that bread of 
life,” alluding to the tree of life in the midst of the garden of Eden; which was 
to Adam the seal of that part of the covenant, Do this; and live, of which he 
might eat, and live. Christ is the bread of life; for he is the fruit of the tree 
of life. 1st. He is the living bread, so he explains himself ; ver. 51, “Iam the 
living bread.” Bread is itself a dead thing, and nourisheth not, but by the 
help of the faculties of a living body; but Christ is himself living bread, and 
nourisheth by his own power. Manna wasa dead thing; if kept but one night 
it putrified, and bred worms; but Christ is ever living, everlasting bread, that 
never moulds, or waxeth old. The doctrine of Christ crucified is now, as 
strengthening and comforting to a believer as ever it was, and his mediation 
still of as much value and efficacy as ever. 2nd. Ile gives life unto the world, 
ver. 33, spiritual and eternal life; the life of the soul in union and communion 
with God here, and in the vision and fruition of him hereafter ; a life that in- 
eludes in it all happiness. The manna did only preserve and support life, did 
not preserve and perpetuate life, much less restore it ; but Christ gives life to 
those that were dead in sin. ‘he manna was ordained only for the life of the 
Israelites ; but Christ is given for the life of the world; none are excluded from 
the benefit of this bread, but such as exclude themselves. Christ came to put 
life into the minds of men—principles productive of acceptable performances. 

4. That he is the “bread which came down from heayen;” this is often 
repeated here, ver. 33, 50, 51, 58. his notes, Ist. The divinity of Christ’s 
person. As God, he had a being in heaven, from whence he came to take our 
nature upon him; “I came down from heaven ;” from whence we may infer his 
antiquity, he was in the beginning with God; his ability, for heaven is the 
firmament of power; and his authority, he came with a Divine commission. 
2nd. The Divine original of all that good which flows to us through him. He 
cometh, not only katafas,—‘that came down,’ ver. 51, but kara diver, — “that 
comes down;” he is descending, noting a constant communication of light, life, 
and love from God to believers, through Christ; as the manua descended daily: 
see Eph. i. 3; omnia de super, —‘all things from above.’ 

+5. That he is that bread of which the manna was a type and figure, ver. 58; 
that bread, the true bread, ver. 32. Asthe rock that they drank of was Christ; 
so was the manna they ate of spiritual bread, 1 Cor. x. 3,4. Manna was given 
to Israel; so Christ to the spiritual Israel. There was manna enough for them 
all; so in Christ, a fulness of grace for all believers. He that gathers much of 
this manna will have none to spare when he comes to use it; and he that 

athers little, when his grace comes to be perfected in glory, shall find that he 
faa no lack. Manna was to be gathered in the morning; and those that would 
find Christ, must seek him early. Manna was sweet, and as the author of the 
Wisdom of Solomon tells us, ch. xvi. 20, was agreeable to every palate; and, to 
them that believe, Christ is precious. Israel lived upon manna till they came 
to Canaan; and Christ is our life. There was a memorial of the manna 
preserved in the ark; so of Christ in the Lord’s supper, as the food of souls. 

Secondly. He here shews what his undertaking was, and what his errand 
into the world. Laying aside the metaphor, he speaks plainly, and speaks no 
proverb, giving us an account of his business among men, ver. 38—40. 

1. He assures us in general that he came from heaven upon his Father’s 
business, ver. 38; not to do his own will, but the will of him that sent him. He 
came from heaven, which speaks bim an intelligent, active being, who voluntarily 
descended to this lower world, a long journey, and a great step downwards. 
Considering the glories of the world he came from, and the calamities of the 
world he came to, we may well ask with wonder, what moved him to such an 
expedition? And here he tells us, he did not come to do his own will, but the 
will of his Father; not that he had any will that stood in competition with 
the will of his Father, but they to whom he spoke suspected he might. No 
saith he, my own will is not the spring Lact from, nor the rule I go by, but i 
am come to do the will of him that sent me. That is, Ist. Christ did not come 
into the world as a private person, that acts for himself only; but under a public 
character, to act for others; as an ambassador or plenipotentiary, authorized 
by a public commission; he came into the world as God’s great agent, and the 
world’s great physician. It was not any business that brought him hither, 
but he came to settle affairs between parties no less considerable than the great 
Creator and the whole creation. 2nd. Christ, when he was in the world, did 
not carry on any private design, nor had any separate interest at all, distinct 
from theirs for whom he acted. The scope of his whole life was to glorify God, 
and do good to men; he therefore never consulted his own ease, safety, or quiet; 
but when he was to lay down his life, though he had a human nature which 
startled at it, he set aside the consideration of that, and resolved his will, as 
man, into the will of God; “not as I will, but as thou wilt.” 

2. He acquaints us in particular with that will of the Father which he came 
to do; he here declares the decree, the instructions he was to pursue. 

First. The private instructions given to Christ, that he should be sure to 
save all the chosen remnant; and this is the covenant of redemption between 
the Father and the Son; ver. 38, ‘this is the Father’s will which hath sent me,” 
this is the charge I am intrusted with, “that of all which he hath given me I 
should lose none.” 

Note, ist. There is a certain number of the children of men given by the 
Father to Jesus Christ to be his care, and soto be to him for a name and a 
praise; given him for an inheritance, for a possession. Let him do all that for 
them which their case requires; teach them, and heal them, pay their debt, 
and plead their cause; prepare them for, and preserve them to, eternal life, 
and then let him make his best of them. ‘The Father might dispose of them as 
he pleased: as creatures, their lives and beings were derived from him; as 
sinners, their lives and beings were forfeited to him: he might have sold them 
for the satisfaction of his justice, and delivered them to the tormentors ; but he 
pitched upon them to be the monuments of his mercy, and delivered them to 
the Saviour. Those whom God chose to be the objects of his special love he 
lodged as a trust in the hands of Christ. 

2nd. Jesus Christ has undertaken that he will lose none of those that were 
thus given him of the Father. The many sons whom he was to bring to glory 
shall all be forthcoming, and none of them missing, Mat. xviii. 14. None of 
them shall be lost for want of a sufficient price to purchase them, or sufficient 
grace to sanctifythem. “If I bring him not unto thee, and set him before 
thee, let me bear the blame for ever,” Gen. xiii. 9. 
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3rd. Christ’s undertaking for those that are given him extends to the 
resurrection of their bodies. “I will raise it up again at the last day;” which 
supposeth all that goes before, but this is to crown and complete the under- 
taking. The body is a part of the man, and therefore a part of Christ’s purchase 
and charge; it pertains to the promises, and therefore it shall not be lost. ‘The 
undertaking is not only that he shall lose none, no person, but that he shall 
lose nothing, no part of the person, and therefore not the body. Christ’s 
undertaking will never be accomplished till the resurrection, when the souls 
and bodies of the saints shall be rennited, and gathered to Christ, that he may 
present them to the Father; “ Behold I and the children that thou hast given 
me,” Feo. io lss) 2.2 tees Le 

4th. The spring and original of all this is the sovereign will of God; the 
counsels of his will, according to which he worketh all this. This was the 
commandment he gave to his Son when he sent him into the world, and to which 
the Son always had an eye. 

Secondly. ‘he public instructions which were to be given to the children of 
men, in what way, and upon what terms, they might obtain salvation by Christ; 
and this is the covenant of grace between God and man. Who the particular 
persons were that were given to Christ is a secret; “the Lord knows them 
that are his;” we do not, nor is it fit we should; but, though their names are 
concealed, their characters are published. An offer is made of life and happi- 
ness upon gospel terms, that by it those that were given to Christ might be 
brought to him, and others left inexcusable; ver. 40, “this is the will,” the 
revealed will, “of him that sent me ;” the method agreed upon, upon which to 
proceed with the children of men, “that every one, Jew or Gentile, that sees 
the Son, and believes on him, may have everlasting life, and I will raise him up.” 
This is the Gospel indeed, good news. 

Is it not reviving to hear this? 1st. That eternal life may be had, if it be not 
our own fault; that whereas, upon the sin of the first Adam, the way of the 
tree of life was blocked up, by the grace of the second Adam it is laid open 
again. The crown of glory is set before us as the prize of our high calling. 
which we may run for and obtain. 2nd. Every one may have it. ‘This Gospe 
is to be preached, this offer made, to all, and none can say, ‘It belongs not to 
me,’ Rev. xxii. 17. 3rd. This everlasting life is sure to all those who believe in 
Christ, and to them only. He that sees the Son, and believes on him, shall be 
saved. Some understand this seeing as a limitation of this condition of salva- 
tion to those only that have the revelation of Christ and his grace made to 
them. Every one that has the opportunity of being acquainted with Christ, 
and improves that so well as to believe in him, shall have everlasting life; so 
that none shall be condemned for unbelief, however they may for other sins but 
those who have had the Gospel preached to them, who, like these Jews here, 
ver. 36, have seen, and yet have not believed; have known Christ, and yet not 
trusted in him. But I rather understand seeing here to mean the same thing 
with believing, for it is @cwpav, which signifies, not so much the sight of the eye 
(as ver. 36, €wpaxaré jxe,) as the contemplation of the mind. “Every one that sees 
the Son,” that is, believes on him, sees him with an eye of faith, by which we 
come to be duly acquainted and affected with the doctrine of the Gospel con- 
cerning him. It is to look upon him, as the stung Israelites upon the brazen 
serpent. Itis not a blind faith that Christ requires, that we should be willin 
to have our eyes put out, and then follow him; but that we should see him, aad 
see what ground we go upon in our faith. It is then right, when it is not 
taken up upon hearsay, believing as the church believes, but is the result of a due 
consideration of, and insight into, the motives of credibility. ‘‘ Now mine eye 
sees thee;” “we have heard him ourselves.” 4th. Those who believe in Jesus 
Christ, in order to their haying everlasting life, shall be raised up by his power 
at the last day. He had it in charge as the Father’s will, ver. 39; and here he 
solemnly makes it his own undertaking, “I will raise him up ;” which signifies 
not only the return of the body to life, but the putting of the whole man into a 
full possession of the eternal life promised. 

Now Christ, discoursing thus concerning himself, as the bread of life that 
came down from heaven, let us see what remarks his hearers made upon it. 

First. When they heard of such a thing as the bread of God, which gives 
life, they heartily prayed for it; ver. 34, “ Lord, evermore give us this bread.” 
I cannot think that this is spoken seoflingly, and in a way of derision, as most 


| interpreters understand it: ‘Give us such bread as this if thou canst; let us be 


fed with it, not for one meal, as with the five loaves, but evermore ;’ as if this 
were no better a prayer than that of the impenitent thief, “If thou be the Christ, 
save thyself andus.” But I take this request to be made, though ignorantly, yet 
honestly, and to be well meant; for they call him “Lord,” and desire a share in 
what he gives, whatever he means by it. General and confused notions of Divine 
things produce in carnal hearts some kind of desires towards them, and wishes 
of them; like Balaam’s wish, to die the death of the righteous. Those who 
have an indistinct knowledge of the things of God, who see men as trees walk- 
ing, make, as I may call them, inarticulate prayers for spiritual blessings. 
They think the favour of Goda good thing, and heaven a fine place, and can- 
not but wish them their own, while they have no value or desire at all for that 
holiness which is necessary both to the one and to the other. Let this be the 
desire of our souls. Have we tasted that the Lord is gracious, been feasted 
with the Word of God, and Christ in the Word, let_us say, “ Lord, evermore 
give us this bread;” let the bread of life be our daily bread, the heavenly 
manna our continual feast, and let us never know the want of it. : 

Secondly. But when they understood that by this bread of life Jesus meant 
himself, then they despised it. Whether they were the same persons that had 
prayed for it, ver. 34, or some others of the company, doth not appear. It seems 
to be some others, for they are called Jews. Now it is said, ver. 41, they 
“murmured at him.” This comes in immediately after that solemn declaration 
Christ had made of God’s will, and his own undertaking concerning man’s 
salvation, ver. 39, 40; which certainly were some of the most weighty and gra- 
cious words that ever proceeded out of the mouth of our Lord Jesus, the most 
faithful, and best worthy of all acceptation; one would think that, Tike Israel 
in Egypt, when they heard that God had thus visited them, they should have 
bowed their heads and worshipped; but, on the contrary, instead of closing 
with the offer made them, they murmured, quarrelled with what Christ said ; 
and though they did not openly oppose and contradict it, yet they privately 
whispered among themselves in contempt of it, and instilled into one another’s 
minds prejudices against it. Many that will not professedly contradict the 
doctrine ot Christ, (their cavils are so weak and groundless that they are either 
ashamed to own them, or afraid to have them silenced,) yet say in their heart 
they do not likeit. Now, : : 

1. That which offended them was Christ’s asserting his original to be from 
heaven, ver. 41, 42. “ How is it that he saith, lcame down from heaven?” They 
had heard of angels coming down from heaven, but never of a man; overlooking 
the proofs he had given them of his being more than a man. 

2. That which they thought justaes them herein was, that they knew his 
extraction on earth: “Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose father and 
mother we know ?” They took it heinously that he should say he came down 
from heaven, when he was one of them. SRy. speak slightly of his blessed 
name, Jesus; “Js not this Jesus?” ‘They take it for granted that Joseph 
was really his father, though he was only reputed to be so. Note, Mistakes 
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concerning the person of Christ, as if he were a mere man, conceived and born 
by eed generation, occasion the offence that is taken at his doctrine and 
offices. Those who set him on a level with other the sons of men, whose father 
and mother we know, 1o wonder if they derogate from the honour of his satis- 
faction, and the mysteries of his undertaking, and, like the Jews here, murmur 
at his promise to raise us up at the last day. 

Il. Christ having spoken of faith as the great work of God, ver. 29, discourseth 
largely concerning this work, instructing and encouraging us init. 

First. He shews what it is to believe in Christ. 

1. To believe in Christ is to come to Christ; he that. comes to me is the same 
with he that believes in me, ver. 35; and again, ver. 37, “he that comes unto 
me;” so ver. 44, 45. Repentance towards God is coming to him, Jer. iil. 22, as 
our chief good and highest end; and so faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ is 
coming to him, as our prince and Saviour, and our way to the Father. It notes 
the outgoings of our affections towards him, for those are the motions of the 
soul, and actions agreeable; it is to come off trom all those things that stand in 
opposition to him, or competition with him, and to come up to those terms 
upon which life and salvation are offered to us through him. When he was 
here on earth it was more than barely coming where he was; so it is now, more 
than sound to his Word and ordinances. 

2. Itis tof 
mer notes applying ourselves to Christ, this notes applying Christ to ourselves, 
with appetite and delight, that we may receive life, and strength, and comfort 
from him; to feed on him, as the Israelites on the manna, having quitted the 
flesh-pots of Egypt, and not depending on the labour of their hands to eat of 
that, but living purely on the bread given them from heaven. 

Secondly. He shews what is to be got by believing in Christ. What will ho 
sive us if we come to him? What shall we be the better if we feed upon him ? 

ant and death are the chief things we dread; may we but be assured of the 
comforts of our being, and the continuance of it inthe midst of those comforts, 
we have enough. Now these twoare here secured to true believers. 

1. They shall never want, never hunger, never thirst, ver. 35. Desires they 
have, earnest desires; but those so suitably, so seasonably, so abundantly satis- 
fied, that they cannot be called hunger and thirst, which is uneasy and painful. 
Those that did eat marna, and drank of the rock, hungered and thirsted after- 
wards; manna surfeited them, water out of the rock failed them; but there is 
such an overflowing fulness in Christ as can never be exhausted, and such over- 
flowing communications from him as can never be interrupted. 

2. They shall never die, not die eternally; for, Ist. He that believeth on Christ 
hath everlasting life, ver. 47; he hath the assurance of it, the grant of it, the 
earnest of it; he has it in the promise and firstfruits. Union with Christ, and 
communion with God in Christ, is everlasting life begun. 2nd. Whereas they 
that did eat manna died, Christ is such bread as man may eat of and never die, 
ver. 49,50. Observe here, p 

First. The insufficiency of the typical manna: “ Your fathers did eat manna 
in the wilderness, and are dead.” ‘There may be much good use made of the 
death of our fathers; their graves speak to us, and their monuments are our 
memorials, particularly of this, that the greatest plenty of the most dainty food 
will neither prolong the thread of life nor pe by the stroke of death. ‘Those 
that did eat manna, angels’ food, yet died like other men. There could be 
nothing amiss in their diet to shorten their days, nor could their deaths be 
hastened by the toils and fatigues of life, for they neither sowed nor reaped, 
and yet they died. 1st. Many of them died by the immediate strokes of God’s 
vengeance for their unbelief and murmurings ; for though they did eat that 
spiritual meat, yet with many of them God was not well pleased, but they were 
overthrown in the wilderness, 1 Cor. x. 3—5. Their eating manna was no 
security to them from the wrath of God, as believing in Christ is to us. 
and. The rest of them died in a course of nature, and their carcasses fell under 
a Divine sentence, in that wilderness where they did eat manna. In that 
very age when miracles were daily bread was the life of man reduced to the 
stint it now stands at, as appears, ?s, xc.10. Let them not boast so much of 
manna then. 

Secondly. The all-sufficiency of the true manna, of which the other was a 
type; “this is the bread that cometh down from heaven,” that truly Divine 
and heavenly food, “that aman may eat thereof and not die;” that is, not fall 
under the wrath of God, which is killing to the soul; not die the second death, 
no, nor the first death, finally and irrecoyerably ; not die, that is, not perish, 
not come short of the heaven y Canaan, as the Israclites did of the earthly, for 
want of faith, though they had manna. ‘This is farther explained by that 
promise in the next words; “Sif any man eat of this bread, he shall live for 
ever,” ver. 58. That is the meaning of his never dying; though he go down 
to death, he shall pass through it, to that world where there shall be no 
more death. ‘lo live for ever is not to be for ever, (the damned in hell shall 
be for ever, the soul of man was made for an endless state,) but to be happy 
for ever. And because the body must needs die, and be as water spilt upon 
the ground, Christ here undertakes for the gathering of that up too, as 
pores ver. 44, “I willraise him up at the last day ;’and even that shall live 

or ever. 

Thirdly. He shews what encouragements we have to believe in Christ. 
Christ here speaks of some who had seen him and yet believed not, ver. 36. 
They saw his person and miracles, and heard him preach, and yet were not 
wrought upon to believe in him. Faith is not always the effect of sight; the 
soldiers were eye-witnesses of his resurrection ; and yet, instead of believing in 
him, belied him; so that it is a difficult thing to bring people to believe in 
Christ. And by the operation of the Spirit of grace, those that have not seen, 
yet have believed. 

Two things we are here assured of, to encourage our faith: 

1. That the Son will bid all those welcome that come to him; ver. 37, “ Him 
that cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out.” How welcome should this 
word be to our souls, which bids us welcome to Christ! Him that comes; it 
is in the singular number, speaking favour, not only to the body of believers 
in general, but to every particular soul that applies itself to Christ. Here, 
Ist. The duty required is a pure gospel duty; to come to Christ, that we may 
come to God by him. His beauty and love, those great attractives, must draw 
us to him; sense of need and fear of danger must drive us to him: any thing to 
bring us to Christ. 2nd. The promise is a pure gospel promise, “I will in no 
wise cast out,” ob 1) &kfadw ew; there are two negatives, ‘I will not; no, I will 
not.’ ‘lst. Much favour is expressed here. We have reason to fear that he 
should cast us out; considering our meanness, our vileness, our unworthiness 
to come, our weakness in coming, we may justly expect that he should frown 
upon us, and shut his doors against us; but he obviates these fears with this 
assurance, he will not do it; will vot disdain us, though we are mean ; will not 
reject us, though we are sinful. Do poor scholars come to him to be taught? 
though they be dull and slow he will not cast them out. Do poor patients 
come to him to be cured ? poor clients come to him to be advised? though their 
case be bad, and though they come empty-handed, he will in no wise cast 
them out. But, and. More favour is implied than is expressed: when it is 
said he will not cast them out, the meaning is, he will receive them and enter- 
tain them, and give them all that whieh they come to him for: as he will not 
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refuse them at their first coming, so he will not afterwards, upon every dis- 
pleasure, cast them out. His gifts and callings are without repentance. — 

2. That the Father will without fail bring all those to him in due time that 
were given him, In the federal transactions between the Father and the Son, 
relating to man’s redemption, as the Son undertook for the justification, sancti- 
fication, and salvation of all that should come to him,—‘let me have them put 
pe aes nonce, ae fbersears the management of them to me; —so the Father, 
hi heel aries the original, of being, life, and grace, undertook to put into 

First Ne 2 Were given him, and bring them to him. Now, é 
a first. E ere assures us that this shall be done; ver. 37, “all that the 
Father giveth me shall come to me.” Christ had complained, ver. 36, of those 
Whe, nena. they ue seen him, yet would not believe on him; and then he 
ae sare ‘a ! Naor gat beatis and awakening; plainly intimating that 
Recrtace et 2 . 0 yeu and believing on him, if they persisted in it, would be 
a ain sign that they did not belong to the election of grace; for how can 
we think that God gave us to Christ, if we give ourselves to the world and 
the flesh? 2 Pet.i.10. 2nd. For his own comfort and encouragement ; “ though 
Israel be not gathered, yet shall 1 be glorious.” The election has obtained 
and shall, though multitudes be blinded, Rom. xi. 7, though he lose many of 
his creatures, yet none of his charge; “all that the Father gives him shall come 
to him” notwithstanding. Here we have, 

Ist. The election described: “all that the Father giveth me,” av 6 didaci por 
every thing which the Father gives tome. The persons of the elect, and all 
that belongs to them; all their services, all their interests; as all that he hath is 
theirs, so all that they have is his, and he speaks of them'as his all: they were 
given him in full recompence of his undertaking. Not only all persons but all 
things, are gathered together in Christ, Eph. i. 10, and reconciled, Col. i.20. 'The 
giving of the chosen remnant to Christ is spoken of, ver. 39, as a thing done — 
he hath given them; here it is spoken of as a thing in the doing —he giveth 
them ; because, when the First-begotten was brought into the world, it should 
seem there was a renewalof the grant: see Heb. x.5,&c. God was now about 
to give him the heathen for his inheritance, Ps. ii.8; to put him in possession 
of the desolate heritages, Isa. xlix. 8; to divide hima portion with the great, 
Isa. liii. 12; and though the Jews who saw him believed not on him yet 
these, saith he, shall come to me; the other sheep which are not of this fold 
shall be brought, eh. x. 15: see Acts xiii. 45—48. 

2nd. The effect of it secured; ‘they shall come to me.” This is not in the 
nature of a promise, but a prediction, that as many as were in the counsel of 
God ordained to life shall be brought to life by being brought to Christ. 
They are scattered, are mingled among the nations, yet none of them shall be 
forgotten; not a grain of God’s corn shall be lost, as is promised, Am. ix. 9, 
‘They are by nature alienated from Christ, and averse to him, and yet “they 
shall come.” As God’s omniscience is engaged for the finding of them all out, 
so is his omnipotence for the bringing of them allin. Not, they shall be driven 
to me, but they shall come freely, shall be made willing. 

Secondly. He here acquaints us how it shall be done. How shall those who 
green to Christ be brought to him? ‘Two things are to be done in order 
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is¢. Their understandings shall be enlightened; that is promised, ver. 45,46. “It 
is written in the prophets,” who spake of these things before, “ And they shall 
be all taught of God:” this we iind, Jsa. liv. 13, and Jer. xxxi. 34; “they shall 
} all know me.” Note, In order to our believing in Jesus Christ it is necessary 
we be taught of God; thatis, Ist. hat there bea Divine revelation made to 
us, discovering to us both what we are to believe concerning Christ, and why 
we are to believe it. There are some things which even nature teacheth, but 
to bring us to Christ there is need of a higher light. 2nd. That there be a 
Divine work wrought in us, enabling us to understand and receive these 
| revealed truths, and the evidence of them. God, in giving us reason, teacheth 
| us more than the beasts of the earth; but in giving us faith, he teacheth us 
more than the natural man. Thus all the church’s children, all that are 
genuine, are taught of God; he hath undertaken their education. 

It follows then, by way of inference from this, that “every man that has heard 
and learned of the Father comes to Christ,” ver. 45. 1st. It is here implied that 
none will come to Christ but those that have heard and learned of the Father. 
We shall never be brought to Christ but under a Divine conduct. Except 
God, by his grace, enlighten our minds, inform our judgments, and rectify our 
mistakes; and not only tell us, that we may hear, but teach us, that we may 
learn, the truth as it is in Jesus, we shall never be brought to believe in Clirist. 
2nd. That this Divine teaching doth so necessarily produce the faith of God's 
elect, that we may conclude that those who do not come to Christ have never 
heard or learned of the Father; for if they had, doubtless they would have 
come to Christ. In vain do men pretend to be taught of God, if they believe 
not in Christ, for he teacheth no other lesson, Gal. i. 8,9. See how God deals 
with men as reasonable creatures, draws them with the cords of a man, opeus 
the understanding first, and then by that,in a regular way, influenceth the 
peieeoy acute thus he comes in by the door; but Satan, as a robber, climbs 
up another way. 

But lest any should dream of a visible appearance of God the Father to 
the children of men, to teach them these things, and entertain any gross con- 
ceptions about hearing and learning of the Father, he adds, ver. 46, “ Not that, 
any man hath seen the Father;” it is implied, nor can see him with bodily 
eyes, or may expect to learn of him, as Moses did, to whom he spake face to 
face ; but God, enlightening men’s eyes, and teaching them, works in a spiritual 
way. The Father of spirits hath access to, and influence upon, men’s spirits 
undiseerned. ‘Those that have not seen his face have felt his power; and yet 
there is one intimately cae ea with the Father, “he which is of God,” that 
is, Christ himself, “he hath seen the Father,” ch, i.18. Note, Ist. Jesus Christ 
is of God in a peculiar manner, God of God, Light of Light; not only sent of 
God, but begotten of God before all worlds. 2nd. It is the prerogative of 
Christ to have seen the Father, perfectly to know him and his counsels. 
3rd. Even that illumination which is preparative to faith is conveyed to us 
through Christ. Those that learn of the Father, forasmuch as they cannot see 
him themselves, must learn of Christ, who alone hath seen him. As all Divine 
discoveries are made through Christ, so through him all Divine powers are 
exerted. 

2nd. ‘Their wills shall be bowed. If the soul of man had now its original recti- 
tude, there needed no more to influence the will but the illumination of the 
understanding ; but in the depraved soul of fallen man there is a rebellion of 
the will against the right dictates of the understanding—a carnal mind, which 
is enmity itself to the Divine light and law: it is therefore requisite that there 
be a work of grace wrought upon the will, which is here called drawing ; 
ver. 44, “ No man can come to me, except the Father which hath sent me draw 
him.” The Jews murmured at the doctrine of Christ: not only would not 
receive it themselves, but were angry that others did. Christ overheard their 
| secret whisperings, and said, ver. 43,°‘ Murmur not among yourselves ;” lay not 
the fault of your dislike of my doctrine one upon another, as if it is because 
you find it generally distasted; no, it is along of yourselves, and your own 
| corrupt dispositions, which are such as amount to a moral impotenecy: your 
| antipathies to the truths of God, and prejudices against them, are so strong 
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that nothing less than a Divine power can conquer them. And this is the case 
of all mankind; ‘‘no man can come to me,” can persuade himself to come up 


to the terms of the Gospel, “ except the Father which hath sent me draw him,” 
ver. 44. Observe, Me, 3 , 

ist. The nature of the work; it is drawing; which speaks not a force put 
upon the will, but a change wrought in the will, whereby of unwilling we are 
made willing, and a new bias given to the soul, by which it inclines to God. This 
seems to be more than a moral suasion, for by that it is in the power of man to 
draw ; yet it is not to be called a physical impulse, for it lies out of the road of 
nature: but he that formed the spirit of man within him by his creating power, 
and fashioneth the hearts of men by his providential influence, knows how to 
new-mould the soul, and to alter its bent and temper, and make it conformable 
to himself and his own will, without doing any wrong to its natural liberty. 
Tt is such a drawing as works not only a compliance, but a cheerful compli- 
ance, a complacency ; “ Draw us, and we will run after thee.” 

end. The necessity of it: no man in this weak and helpless state can come to 
Christ without it. As we cannot do any natural action without the concur- 
rence of common providence, so we cannot do any action morally good without 
the influence of special grace, in which the new man lives, and moves, and has 
its being, as much as the mere man has in the Divine providence. __ - 

3rd. The author of it; “the Father which hath sent me.” The Father having 
sent Christ, will succeed him; for he would not send him on a fruitless errand. 
Christ having undertaken to bring souls to glory, God promised him, in order 
thereunto, to bring them to him, and so to give him possession of those whom 
he had given him a right to. God, having by promise given the kingdom of 
Israel to David, did at length draw the hearts of the people to him; so having 
sent Christ to save souls, he sends souls to him to be saved by him. 

4th. The crown and perfection of this work; and “TI will raise him up at 
the last day.” This is four times mentioned in this discourse, and doubtless 
it includes all the intermediate and preparatory workings of Divine grace. 
When he raises them up at the last day, he will put the last hand to his 
undertaking, will bring forth the topstone. If he undertake this, sure he can 
do any thing, and will do every thing that is necessary in order to it. Let 
our expectations be carried out towards a happiness reserved for the last day, 
when all the years of time shall be fully complete and ended. | : 

III. Christ, having thus spoken of himself as the bread of life, and of faith as 
the work of God, comes more particularly to shew what of himself is this 
bread, namely, his flesh; and that to believe is to eat of that, ver. 51—58, where 
he still prosecutes the metaphor of food. Observe, sae 

First. The preparation of this food; “the bread that I will give is my flesh,” 
ver. 51; “the flesh of the Son of man, and his blood,” ver. 53; “ his flesh is meat 
indeed, and his blood is drink indeed,” ver. 55. 

Secondly. The participation of this food; we must “ eat the flesh of the Son 
of man, and drink his blood,” ver. 53; and 
flesh, and drinketh my blood ;” and the same words, ver. 56, 57, “he that eateth 


me.” This is certainly a parable, or figurative discourse, wherein the actings of | 
the soul, upon things spiritual and Divine, are represented by bodily actions | 
about things sensible; which made the truths of Christ more intelligible to | 


some, and less so to others, Mar. iv. 12. Now let us see, 

1. How this discourse of Christ was liable to mistake and misconstruction, 
that “ men might see and not perceive.” 

ist. It was misconstrued by the carnal Jews, to whom it was first delivered, 
ver. 52, “they strove among themselves;” they whispered in each other’s ears 
their dissatisfaction, “* How can this man give us his flesh to eat?” Christ spoke, 
ver. 51, of giving his flesh for us to suffer and die; but they, without due con- 
sideration, understood it of his giving it to us to be eaten, which gave occasion 
to Christ to tell them that, however what he had said was otherwise intended, 
yet even that also of eating his flesh, was no such absurd thing, if rightly under- 
stood, as prima facie,—‘ in the first instance, they took it to be. 

2nd. It has been wretchedly misconstrued by the church of Rome, for the 
support of their monstrous doctrine of transubstantiation, which gives the 
lie to our senses, contradicts the nature of a sacrament, and overthrows all 
convincing evidence. They, like these Jews here, understand it of a cor- 
Bae and carnal eating of Christ’s body; like Nicodemus, ch. iii. 4. The 

ord’s supper was not yet instituted, and therefore it could have no reference 
to that; it is a spiritual eating and drinking that is here spoken of, not a 
sacramental. 

3rd. It is misunderstood by many ignorant, carnal people, who from hence 
infer, that if they take the sacrament when they die, they shall certainly go to 
heaven; which, as it makes many that are weak causelessly uneasy if they 
want it, so it makes many that are wicked causelessly easy if they have it. Let 
us see therefore, 

2. How this discourse of Christ’s is to be understood. 
_ Ast. What is meant by the flesh and blood of Christ, It is called, ver. 53, 
“the flesh of the Son of man, and his blood,” his, as Messiah and Mediator: the 
flesh and blood which he assumed in his incarnation, Heb. ii. 14, and which he 
gave up in his death and sufferings; “my flesh which I will give” to be crucified 
and slain. It is said to be given “for the life of the world,” that is, First. Instead 
of the life of the world, which was forfeited by sin, Christ gives his own flesh 
as a ransom or counter price. Christ was our bail, bound body for body (as we 
say), and therefore his life must go for ours, that ours may be spared: “ Here am 
I, let these go their way.” Secondly. In order to “the life of the world,” to pur- 
chase a general offer of eternal life to all the world, and the special assurances 
of it to all believers. So that the flesh and blood of the Son of man, is the 
Redeemer incarnate, and dying; it is Christ and him crucified, and the redemp- 
tion wrought out by him, with all the precious benefits of redemption—pardon 
of sin, acceptance with God, the adoption of sons, access to the throne of grace. 
the promises of the covenant, and eternal life—these are called the flesh an 
blood of Christ, 1st. Because they are purchased by his flesh and blood, by 
the breakin: of his body, and the shedding of his blood. Well may the pur- 
chased privileges be denominated from the price that was paid for them, for it 
puts a value upon them; write upon them pretium sanguinis,— the price of 
blood.’ 2nd. Because they are meat and drink to our souls. Flesh with the 
blood was prohibited, Gen. ix. 4; but the privileges of the Gospel are as 
flesh and blood to us, prepared for the nourishment of our souls. He had 
before compared himself to bread, which is necessary food; here to flesh 
which is delicious. Itis a feast of fat things, Isa. xxv. 6; the soul is satisfied 
with Christ as with marrow and fatness, Ps. Ixiii. 5.. It is meat indeed, and 
drink indeed ; truly so, that is, spiritually, so Dr. Whitby; as Christ is called 
the true vine, or truly meat, in opposition to the shows and shadows with 
which the world shams off those that feed upon it. In Christ and his Gospel 
there is real supply, and solid satisfaction; that is meat indeed, and drink 
indeed, which satiates and replenisheth, Jer. xxxi. 25, 26. 

2nd. What is meant by eating this flesh, and drinking this blood, which is so 
necessary and beneficial; it is certain it means neither more nor less than 
believing in Christ. As we partake of meat and drink by eating and drinking, 
50 we partake of Christ and his benefits by faith. And believing in Christ 
includes these four things, which eating and drinking doth: First, It implies 
an appetite to Christ. This spiritual ne and drinking begins with hunger- 
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ing and thirsting, Wat. v. 6; earnest and importunate desires after Christ, not 
willing to take up with any thing short of an interest in him: ‘Give me Christ, 
or else I die.” Secondly. An application of Christ to ourselves. Meat looked 
upon will not nourish us; but meat fed upon, and so made our own, and as it 
were one with us. We must so accept of Christ as to appropriate him to our- 
selves; “my Lord, and my God,” ch. xx. 28. Thirdly. A delight in Christ and 
his salvation. The doctrine of Christ crucified must be meat and drink to_us, 
most pleasant and delightful. We must feast upon the dainties of the New 
Testament in the blood of Christ, taking as great a complacency in the methods 
which Infinite Wisdom has taken to redeem and save us, as ever we did in the 
most needful supplies or grateful delights of nature. Fourthly. A derivation 
of nourishment from him, and a dependence upon him for the support and 
comfort of our spiritual life, and the strength, growth, and vigour of the new 
man. ‘To feed upon Christ, is to do all in his name, in union with him, and by 
virtue drawn from him; it is to live upon him as we do upon our meat. How 
our bodies are nourished by our food we cannot describe, but that they are so 
we know and find; soit is with this spiritual nourishment. Our Saviour was 
so well pleased with this metaphor, as very significant and expressive, that 
when afterward he would institute some outward sensible signs, by which to 
represent our communicating of the benefits of his death, he chose those of 
eating and drinking, and made them sacramental actions. 

Having thus explained the general meaning of this part of Christ’s discourse, 
the particulars are reducible to two heads: 

First. The necessity of our feeding upon Christ; ver. 53, “‘ Except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood. ye have no life in you;” that is, 1. It 
is a certain sign you have no spiritual life in you, if you have no desire to- 
wards Christ, nor delight in him. If the soul doth not hunger and thirst, 
certainly it doth not live. Itis a sign we are dead indeed, if we are dead to 
such meat and drink as this. When artificial bees, that by curious springs 
were made to move to and fro, were to be distinguished from natural ones, they 
say it was by putting honey among them, which the natural bees only flocked to; 
but the artificial ones minded it not, for they had no lifeinthem. 2. It is cer- 
tain you can have no spiritual life, unless you derive it from Christ by faith; 
separated from him you can do nothing. Faith in Christ is the primum vivens 
—‘the first living principle’ of grace; without it we haye not the truth of 
spiritual life, nor any title to eternal life: our bodies may as well live without 
meat, as our souls without Christ. . 

Secondly. ‘The benefit and advantage of it, in two things : 

1. We shall be one with Christ, as our bodiés are with our food when it is 
digested; ver. 56, “‘he that eats my flesh, and drinks my blood,” that lives by 
faith in Christ crucified, (it is spoken of as a continued act,) he “ dwelleth in me, 
and Tin him.” By faith we have a close and intimate union with Christ ¥ he is 
in us, and we in him, ch. xvii. 21—23; 1 Jno. iii. 24. Believers dwell in Christ 
as their stronghold, or city of refuge; Christ dwells in them as the master of 
the house, to rule it, and provide for it. Such is the union between Christ and 
believers, that he shares in their griefs, and they share in his graces and joys; 
he sups with them upon their bitter herbs, and they with him upon his rich 
dainties. It is an inseparable union, like that between the body and the digested 
food, Rom. viii. 35; 1 Jno. iv. 12. 

2. We shall live, live eternally by him, as our bodies by our food. Ist. We 
shall live by him; ver. 57, “ As the living Father hath sent me, and I live by the 
Father, so he that eateth me, even he shall live by me.” e have here the 
series and order of the Divine life. First. God is the living Father; hath life 
in and of himself: “fam that I am,” is his name for ever. Secondly. Jesus 
Christ, as Mediator, lives by the Father; he has life in himself, ch. v. 26, but 
he has it of the Father; he that sent him, not only qualified him with that 
life which was necessary to so great an undertaking, but constituted him the 
treasury of Divine life to us; breathed into the second Adam the breath of 
spiritual lives, as into the first Adam the breath of natural lives. Thirdly. 
True believers receive this Divine life by virtue of their union with Christ, 
which is inferred from the union between the Father and the Son, as it is com- 
pared to it, ch. xvii, 21, for therefore “he that eateth me,” or feeds on me, “even 
he shall live by me.” Those that live upon Christ shall live by him. The life of 
believers is had from Christ, ch.i. 16; it is hid with Christ, Col. iii. 4; we live by 
him as the members by the head, the branches by the root; because he lives we 
shalllive also. 2nd. Weshall live eternally by him; ver. 54,‘‘ Whoso eateth my 
flesh, and drinketh my blood.” as it is prepared in the Gospel to be the food 
of souls, “ he hath eternal life 5” he hath it now, as, ver. 40, he hath that in him 
which is eternal life begun; he has the earnest and foretaste of it, and the 
hope of it; he “shall live for ever,” ver. 58. His happiness shall run parallel 
with the longest line of eternity itself. 

The historian concludes with an account where Christ had this discourse with 
the Jews; ver. 59, “in the synagogue, as he taught,” implying that he taught 
them many other things besides these, but this was that in his discourse which 
was new. He adds this, that “he said these things in the synagogue,” to shew, 
1. The credit of Christ’s doctrine. His truths sought no corners, but were 
publicly preached in mixed assemblies, as able to abide the most severe and 
impartial test. Christ pleaded this upon trial, ch. xviii. 20, “ I ever taught in 
the synagogue.” 2. The credibility of this narrative of it. ‘To assure you that 
the discourse was fairly represented, he appeals to the synagogue at Caper- 
naum, where it might be examined. 


60 Many therefore of his disciples, when they had 
heard this, said, This is an hard saying; who can 
hear it? 61 When Jesus knew in himself that his 
disciples murmured at it, he said unto them, Doth 
this offend you? 62 What and if ye shall see the 
Son of man ascend up where he was before? 63 It 
is the spirit that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth 
nothing: the words that I speak unto you, they are 
spirit, and they are life. 64 But there are some of 
you that believe not. For Jesus knew from the be- 
ginning who they were that believed not, and who 
should betray him. 65 And he said, Therefore said 
I unto you, that no man can come unto me, except 
it were given unto him of my Father. 66 From that 
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time many of his disciples went back, and walked no 
more with him. 67 Then said Jesus unto’ the twelve, 
Will ye also go away? 68 Then Simon Peter an- 
swered him, Lord, to whom shall we go? thou hast 
the words of eternal life. 69 And we believe and 
are sure that thou art that Christ, the Son of the 
living God. 70 Jesus answered them, Have not I 
chosen you twelve, and one of you is a devil? 71 
He spake of Judas Iscariot the son of Simon: for 
he it was that should betray him, being one of the 


twelve. 


We have here an account of the effect of Christ’s discourse; some were 
offended, and others edified by it; some driven from him, and others brought 
nearer to him, 

I. To some it was a savour of death unto death, not only to the Jews, who 
were professed enemies to him and his doctrine, but even to many of his disciples 
such as were disciples at large, that were his frequent hearers, and followe 
him in public; a mixed multitude, like those among Israel, that began all the 
discontents. Now here we have, 

First. Their murmurings at the doctrine they heard, ver. 60; not a few, but 
many of them, were offended at it. Of the several sorts of ground that received 
the seed, only one in four brought forth fruit. See what they say to it; ver. 60, 
“This is a hard saying, who can hear it?” 1st. They do not like it themselves: 
What stuffis this? Eat the flesh, and drink the blood of the Son of man! If it 
be understood figuratively, it is not intelligible; if literally, not practicable. 
What! must they turn cannibals? Can they not be religious but they must be 
barbarous ? Si Christiani adorant quod comedunt, (said Averroes,) sit anima mea 
cum philosophis,— lf Christians adore what they eat, my mind shall continue 
with the philosophers.’ Now, when they found it a hard saying, if they had 
humbly begged of Christ to have declared unto them this parable, he would 
have opened it, and their understandings too,—for the meek will he teach his 
way; but they were not willing to have Christ’s sayings explained to them, 
because they would not lose this pretence for rejecting them, that they were 
“hard sayings.” 2nd. They think it impossible any one else should like it; 
“Who can hear it? surely none can. Thus the scoffers at religion are ready to 
undertake that all the intelligent part of mankind concur with them; they con- 
elude, with great assurance, that no man of sense will admit the doctrine of 
Christ, nor any man of spirit submit to his laws; because they cannot bear to 
be so tutored, so tied up themselves, they think none else can. “ Who can hear 
it?” Thanks be to God, thousands have heard these sayings of Christ, and 
have found them not only easy, but pleasant as their necessary food. 

Secondly. Christ’s animadversions upon their murmurings. 

1. He well enough knew their murmurings, ver. 61. ‘Their cavils were 
secret in their own breasts, or whispered among themselves ina corner. But, 
ist. Christ knew them, he saw them, he heard them. Note, Christ takes notice 
not only of the bold and open defiances that are done to his name and glory by 
daring sinners, but of the secret slights that are pu upon his doctrine by carnal 
professors. He knows that which the fool saith in his heart, and cannot for 
shame speak out; he observes how his doctrine is resented by those to whom it 
is preached; who rejoice in it, and who murmur at it; who are reconciled to it, 
and bow before it; and who quarrel with it, and rebel against it, though never 
so secretly. 2nd. He knew it “in himself;” not by any information given him, 
or any external indication of the thing, but by his own Divine omniscience: he 
knew it, not as the prophets, by a Divine revelation made to him,—that which 
the prophets desired to know was sometimes hid from them, as 2 Kin. iv. 27,— 
but by a Divine knowledge in him. He is that essential Word that discerns the 
thoughts of the heart, Heb. iv. 12, 13. Thoughts are words to Christ; we 
should therefore take heed, not only what we say and do, but what we think. 

2. He well enough knew how to answer them: ‘‘ Doth this offend you?” Is 
this a stumbling-block to you? See how people by their own wilful mistakes 
create offences to themselves: they take offence where there is none given, and 
make it even there where there is nothing to makeit of. Note, We may justly 
wonder that so much offence should be taken at the doctrine of Christ, for so 
little cause. Christ speaks of it here with wonder, “ Doth this offend you?” 
How unreasonable are your quarrels! 

Now, in answer to those who condemned his doctrine as intricate and ob- 
scure, (Si non vis intelligi debes negligi,— If you are unwilling to be understood, 
you ought to be neglected,’) [ 

First. He gives them a hint of his ascension into heaven, as that which would 
give an irresistible evidence of the truth of his doctrine; ver. 62, “ What and if 
ye shall see the Son of man ascend up where he was before?” And what then? 
ist. If L should tell you of that, surely it would much more offend you, and you 
would think my pretensions too high indeed. If this be so hard a saying that 
you cannot hear it, how will you digest it when I tell you of my returning to 
heaven, from whence I came down? see ch. iii. 12. Those who stumble at 
smaller difficulties should consider how they will get over greater. 2nd. ‘When 
you see the Son of man ascend, this will much more offend you, for then my 
body will be less capable of being eaten by you in that gross sense wherein you 
now understand it;’ so Dr. Whitby. Or, 3rd, When you see that, or hear it 
from those that shall see it, surely then you will be satisfied. You think I take 
too much upon me, when I say, “I came down from heaven,” for that was it you 
quarrelled with, ver. 42; but, will you think so when you see me return to 
heaven? If be ascended, certainly he descended, Eph. iv. 9, 10; Christ did often 
refer himself thus to subsequent proofs, as ch. i. 50, 51; ii. 14; Mat. xii. 40; 
xxvi. 64. Let us wait awhile till the mystery of God shall be finished, and then 
we shall see there was no reason to be offended at any of Christ's sayings. 

Secondly. He gives them a general key to this, and all such parabolical dis- 
courses; teaching them that they are to be understood spiritually, and not 
after a corporal and carnal manner; ver. 63, “It is the Spirit that quickeneth, 
the flesh profiteth nothing.” As it is in the natural body, the animal spirits 
quicken and enliven it, and without these the most nourishing food would 
profit nothing; what would the body be the better for bread, if it were not 
quickened and animated by the spirit? so it is with the soul. 1s¢. The bare 
participation of ordinances, unless the Spirit of God work with them, and 

uicken the soul by them, profiteth nothing ; the Word and ordinances, if the 

pirit work with them, are as food toa living man; if not, they are as food 
toadead man. Even the flesh of Christ, the sacrifice for sin, will avail us 
nothing unless the blessed Spirit quicken our souls thereby, and enforce the 
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powerful influences of his death upon us, till we by his grace are planted 
together in the likeness of it. 2nd. The doctrine of eating Christ’s flesh, 
and drinking his blood, if it be understood literally, profits nothing, but 
rather leads us into mistakes and prejudices; but the spiritual sense and 
meaning of it quickens the soul, makes it alive, and lively, for so it follows, 
‘The words that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and they are life.” To eat 
the flesh of Christ, is a hard saying, but to believe that Christ died for me, and 
to derive from that doctrine strength and comfort in my approaches to God 
my oppositions of sin, and preparations for a future state this is the spirit and 
life of that saying, and construing it thus it is an excellent saying. The reason 
why men dislike Christ's sayings is, because they mistake them. The literal 
sense of a parable doth us no good, we are never the wiser for it, but the 
spiritual meaning is instructive. 3rd. The flesh; that is, those that are in the 
flesh, (so some understand it,) that are under the power of a carnal mind, they 
profit nothing by Christ’s discourses; but the Spirit, that is, those that have 
the Spirit, that are spiritual, they are quickened and enlivened by them, for 
they are received ad modum recipientis,— so as to correspond with the state 
of the receiver’s mind.’ They found fault with Christ’s sayings, whereas the 
fault was in themselves; it is only to sensual minds that spiritual things are 
senseless and sapless ; spiritual minds relish them: see 1 Cor. ii. 14, 15. : 

Thirdly. He gives them an intimation of his knowledge of them, and that he 
had expected no better from them, though they called themselves his disciples 
ver. 64, 65. Now was fulfilled that of the prophet, speaking of Christ and his 
doctrine, Zsa. liii.1, ‘‘ Who hath believed our report, and to whom is the arm of 
the Lord revealed?” Both these Christ here takes notice of. 

Ist. They did not believe his report. ‘“ There are some of you” who said you 
would leave all to follow me, “ who yet believe not;” and this was the reason why 
the Word preached did not profit them, because it was not mixed with faith, 
Heb. iv. 2. They did not believe him to be the Messiah, else they would have 
acquiesced in the doctrine he preached, and not have quarrelled with it, though 
there were some things in it dark, and hard to be understood; oportet dis- 
centem credere,— young beginners in learning must take things upon their 
teacher’s word.’ Note, 1. Among those who are nominal Christians there are 
many that are real infidels. 2. The unbelief of hypocrites, before it discovers 
itself to the world, is naked and open before the eyes of Christ. He knew 
from the beginning who they were of the multitudes that followed him, that 
believed; and who of the twelve should betray him; he knew from the be- 
ginning of their acquaintance with him, and attendance on him, when they 
were in the hottest pang of their zeal, who were sincere, as Nathanael, ch. i. 47, 
and who were not. Before they distinguished themselves by any overt act, he 
could infallibly distinguish who believed, and who did not; whose love was 
counterfeit, and whose cordial. We may gather hence, Ist. That the apostacy of 
those who have long made a plausible profession of religion, is a certain proot 
of their constant hypocrisy, and that from the beginning they believed not; but is 
not a proof of the possibility of the total and final apostacy of any true believers. 
Such revolts are not to be called the fall of real saints, but the discovery of 
pretended ones: see 1 Jno. ii. 19; stella_cadens non stella fuit,— the star that 
falls never was astar.’? 2nd. That it is Christ’s prerogative to know the heart; 
he knows who they are that believe not, but dissemble in their profession, and 
yet continues them room in his church, the use of his ordinances, and the credit 
of his name, and doth not discover them in this world, unless they by their 
own wickedness discover themselves; because such is the constitution of his 
visible church, and the discovering day is yet to come; but if we pretend to 
qeage men’s hearts, we step into Christ’s throne, and anticipate his judgment. 

Ve are often deceived in men, and see cause to change our sentiments of them; 
but this we are sure of, that Christ knows all men, and his judgment is 
according to truth. 

2nd. The reason why they did not believe his report was, because the arm 
of the Lord was not revealed unto them; for, ver. 65, “ Therefore said I unto 
you, that no man can come to me, except it were given unto him of my Father,” 
referring to ver. 44; Christ therefore could not but know who believed, and 
who did not, because faith is the gift and work of God, and all his Father's gifts 
and works could not but be known to him, for they all passed through his hands. 
There he had said, none could “come to him except the Father draw him ;” 
here he saith, “except it were given him of my Father ;” which shews that God 
draws souls by giving them grace and strength, anda heart to come; without 
which, such is the moral impotency of man in his fallen state, that he cannot 
come. 

Thirdly. We have here their final apostacy from Christ hereupon; ver. 66, 
“From that time many of his disciples went back, and walked no more with 
him.” When we admit into our minds hard thoughts of the word and works 
of Christ, and conceive a secret dislike, and are willing to hear insinuations 
tending to their reproach, we are then entering into temptation; it is as the 
letting forth of water, it is looking back, which, if infinite merey prevent 
not, will end in drawing back; therefore, obsta principiis,—take heed of the 
beginnings of apostacy. 

1. See here the backsliding of these disciples. Many of them went back, to 
their houses, and families, and callings, which they had left for a time to follow 
him ; went back, one to his farm, and another to his merchandise; went back, 
as Orpah did, to their people, and to their gods, Ru. i. 15. They had entered 
themselves in Christ’s school, but they went back,—did not only play truant 
for once, but took leave of him and his doctrine for ever. Note, The apostacy 
of Christ’s disciples from him, though really a strange thing, yet has been such 
acommon thing that we need not think strange at it. Here were many that 
went back. It is often so, when some backslide, many backslide with them; the 
disease is infectious. ; z 

2. The occasion of this backsliding. ‘From that time,” from the time that 
Christ preached this comfortable doctrine, that he is the bread of life, and 
those who by faith feed upon him shall live by him, which one would think 
should have engaged them to cleave the more closely to him, “from that time” 
they withdrew. Note, The corrupt and wicked heart of man often makes 
that an oceasion of offence, which is indeed matter of the greatest comfort, 
Christ foresaw that they would thus take offence at what he said, and yet 
he said it. That which is the undoubted word and truth of Christ must be 
faithfully delivered, whoever are offended at it. Men’s humours must be 
captivated to God’s Word, and not that accommodated to men’s humours. 

3. The degree of their apostacy ; “they walked no more with him,” returned 
no more to him, and attended no more upon his ministry. It is hard for those 
‘‘who have been once enlightened, and have tasted the good Word of God, if 
they fall away, to renew them again to repentance,” Heb. vi. 4—6. 

IL. This discourse was to others a savour of life unto life. “ Many went 
back,” but, thanks be to God, all did not; even then the twelve stuck to him. 
Though the faith of some be overthrown, yet the foundation of God stands 
sure. Observe here, 

First. The affectionate question which Christ put to the twelve, ver. 67, 
Will ye also go away ?” He saith nothing to them which went back; “if the 
unbelieving depart, let them depart;” it was no great loss of those whom he 
never had; light come, light go. But he takes this occasion to speak to the 
i y trying their stedfastness the more to fix them. 
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1. It is at your choice whether ye will or no; if ye 
when so many do, - } 5; f 
Note, Christ will detain none with him 


“ Will ye also go away?” 1. 
will forsake me, now is the time, 
tion; if ye will go back, go now. 

against their wills; his soldiers are vo 
had now had time enough to try how V 
that none of them might afterwards say they were trepanne 
and if it were to do again they would not do it, he here allows them a power 
of revocation, and leaves them at their liberty, as Jos. xxiv. 15; Fw. i.15. 2. It 
3s at your peril if you do go away. If there were any secret inclination in the 
heart of any of them to depart from him now, he stops it with this awakening 
question, * Will you also go away ?” Think not that you hang at as loose an 
end as they did, and may go away as easily as they can; they have not been so 


lunteers, not pressed men. e 
they liked Christ and his doctrine; and 
1 into discipleship, 


intimate with me as you have been, nor received so many favours from me; | 


they are gone, but will you go? Remember your character, and say, whatever 


others do, we will never go away: “Should such a man as I flee?” Neh. vi. 11. 
Note, The nearer we have been to Christ, and the longer we have been with 
him,—the more mercies we have received from him, and the more engagements 
we have laid ourselves under to him,—the greater will be our sin if we desert 
him. 3. [have reason to think you will not. “ Will you go away?” No; I have 
faster hold of you than so; L hope better things of you, Heb. vi. 9; for you are 
they that have continued with me, Tu. xxii. 28. When the apostacy of some 
isa grief tothe Lord Jesus, the constancy of others is so much the more his 
honour, and he is pleased with it accordingly. Christ and believers know one 
another too well to part upon every displeasure. 

Secondly. ‘The pebawne reply which Peter, in the name of the rest, made to 
this question, ver. 68, 69. Christ put the question to them, as Joshua put 
Israel to their choice, whom they would serve, with design to draw out from 
them a promise to adhere to him, and it had the like effect: “Nay, but we will 
serve the Lord.” Peter was, upon all occasions, the mouth of the rest, not so 
much because he had more of his Master’s ear than they, but because he had more 
tongue of his own; and what he said was sometimes approved, and sometimes 
reprimanded, Mat. xvi. 17, 23; the common lot of those who are swift to speak. 
This here was well said, admirably well; and probably he said it by the direc- 
tion, and with the express assent, of his fellow-disciples ; at least he knew their 
mind, and spoke the sense of them all, and did not except Judas; for we must 


hope the best. 


1. Here is a good resolution to adhere to Christ; and so expressed as to inti- | 


mate that they would not entertain the Jeast thought of leaving him: “ Lord, 
to whom shall we go?” ‘it were folly to go from thee, unless we knew where 
to mend ourselves. No, Lord, we like our choice too well to change.’ Note, 
Those who leave Christ would do well to consider whom they will go to, and 
whether they can expect to find rest and peace any where but in him: see 
Ps. xxiii. 27, 28; Los. ii. 9, Whither shall we go?” ‘Shall we make our court 
to the world ? It will certainly deceive us. Shall we return to sin? It will cer- 
tainly destroy us. Shall we leave the fountain of living waters for broken 
cisterns ?’ The disciples resolve to continue their pursuit of life and happiness; 
and will have a guide to it,—and will adhere to Christ as their guide,—for they 
can never have a better. ‘Shall we go to the heathen philosophers, and become 
their disciples? They are become vain in their imaginations; and, professing 
themselves to be wise in other things, are become fools in religion. Shall we 
go to the scribes and Pharisees, and sit at their feet? What good can they do us, 
who have made void the commandments of God by their traditions? Shall we 
voto Moses? He will send us back again to thee. Therefore, if ever we find 
the way to happiness, it must be in following thee. Note, Christ’s holy religion 
appears to great advantage when it is compared with other institutions, for 
then it will be seen how far it excels them all. Let them who find fault with 
this religion, before they quit it, find a better. A Divine teacher we must have; 
can we find a better than Christ? A Divine revelation we cannot be without; 
if the Scripture be not such a one, where else may we look for it? 

2. Here isa good reason for this resolution. It was not the inconsiderate 
resolve of a blind affection, but the result of mature deliberation. The dis- 
ciples were resolved never to go away from Christ. 

ist. Because of the advantage they promised themselves by him; “‘ thou hast 
the words of eternal life.’ They themselves did not fully understand Christ’s 
discourse, for as yet the doctrine of the cross was a riddle to them; but in the 
seneral they were satisfied that he had “the words of eternal life;” that is, 

irst. That the word of his doctrine shewed the way to eternal life, set it 
before us, and directed us what to do that we may inherit it. Secondly. That 
the word of his doom and determination must confer eternal life. His having 
the words of eternal life, is the same with his having power to give eternal life 
to as many as were given him, ck. xvii. 2. He had, in the foregoing discourse, 
assured eternal life to his followers. ‘These disciples fasten upon that plain 
saying, and therefore resolved to stick to him, when the other overlooked that, 
and fastened upon the hard sayings, and therefore forsook him. Though we 
cannot account for every mystery, every obscurity in Christ’s doctrine, yet we 
know in the general it is the word of eternai life, and therefore must live and 
die by it; for if we forsake Christ, we forsake our own merits. 

and. Because of the assurance they had concerning him; ver. 69, ‘* We know, 
and are sure, that thou art that Christ.” If he be the promised Messiah, he 
must bring in an everlasting righteousness, Dan. ix. 24, and therefore has the 
words of eternal life, for righteousness reigns to eternal life, Rom. v. 2). 
Observe, I’irst. The doctrine they believed: that this Jesus was the Messiah 
promised to the fathers, and expected by them; and that he was not a mere 
man, but the Son of the living God, the same to whom God had said, * Thou art 
my Son,” Ps. ii. 7. In times of temptation to apostacy it is good to have recourse 
to our first principles, and stick to them; and, if we faithfully abide by that 
which is past dispute, we shall be the better able both to find and to keep the 
truth in matters of doubtful disputation. Secondly. The degree of their faith: 
it rose up to a full assurance; “we are sure,” we have known it by experience, 
that is the best knowledge. We should take occasion, from others’ wavering, 
to be so_much the more established, especially in that which is the present 
truth. When we have so strong a faith in the Gospel of Christ as boldly 
to venture our souls upon it, knowing whom we have believed, then, and 
not till then, we shall he willing to venture every thing else for it. 

Thirdly. ‘The melancholy remark which our Lord Jesus made upon this 
reply of Peter’s: ver. 70, 71, * Have not I chosen you twelve, and one of you 
is a devil?” And the evangelist tells us who he meant; “he spake of Judas 
Iscariot.’ Peter had undertaken for them all that they would be tight to 
their Master. Now Christ doth not condemn his charity,—it is always good 
to hope the best,—but he tacitly corrects his confidence. 


sure concerning any. God knows them that are his, we do not. Observe here, 


1. Hypocrites and betrayers of Christ are no better than devils. Judas not | 


only had a devil, but he was a devil; ‘one of you is a false accuser,’ so dafodog 
sometimes signifies, 1 Zim. iii. 11; and it is probable that Judas, when he sold 
his Master to the chief priests, represented him to them as an ill man, to 
justify himself in what he did, But I rather take it as we read it, ‘he is a devil;’ 
a deyil incarnate ; a fallen apostle, as the devil a fallen angel. He is Satan, an 
adversary, an enemy to Christ. He is Abaddon, and Apollyon, a son of per- 
dition. He was of his father, the serks did his lusts, was in his interests, 


It is an hour of tempta- | 


The twelve | 


We must not be too { 


{ 
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as Cain, 1 Jno. iii. 12.. Those whose bodies were possessed by the deyil, are 
never called devils (demoniacs, but not devils); but Judas, into whose heart 
Satan entered, and filled it, is called a devil. 

2. Many that are seeming saints are real devils. Judas had as fair an outside 
as many of the apostles: his venom was, like that of the serpent, covered with 
a fine skin. He cast out devils, and appeared an enemy to the devil’s kingdom, 
and yet was himself a devil all the while. Not only he will be one shortly, but 
he is one now. It is strange, and to be admired; Christ speaks of it with 
wonder, “ Have not 1?” It is sad, and to be lamented, that ever Christianity 
should be made a cloak to diabolism ! 

3. The disguises of hypocrites, however they may deceive men, and put 
a cheat upon them, cannot deceive Christ, for lis piercing eye sees through 
them. He can call those devils that call themselves Christians; like the pro- 
phet’s greeting to Jeroboam’s wife, when she came to him in masquerade, 
1 Kin. xiv. 6, Come in, thou wife of Jeroboam.” Christ's diyine sight, far 
better than any double sight, can see spirits. 

4. There are those who are chosen by Christ to special services, that yet 
prove false to him: ‘I have chosen you to the apostleship; for, it is expressly 
said, Judas was not chosen to eternal life, eh. xiii. 18; ‘“‘and yet one of you 
is a devil.” Note, Advancement to piaces of honour and trust in the chureh 
is no certain evidence of saving grace: “ We have prophesied in thy name.” 

5. In the most select societies on this side heaven, it is no new thing to meet 
with those that are corrupt. Of the twelve that were chosen to an intimate 
conversation with an incarnate Deity,—as great an honour and privilege as ever 
men were chosen to,—one was an incarnate devil. ‘he historian lays an 
emphasis upon this, that Judas was one of the twelve that were so dignified 
and distinguished. “Let us not therefore reject and unchurch the twelve, 
because one of them is a deyil; nor say they are all cheats and hypocrites, 
because one of them was so: let those that are so, bear the blame, and not 
those who, while they are undiscovered, incorporate with them. There is a 
society within the veil, into which no unclean thing shall enter,—a church 
of firstborn, in which are no false brethren. 


CHAPTER VII. 


In this chapter we have, I. Christ's declining for some time to appear publicly in Judwa, 
ver. 1. II. Ilis design to go up to Jerusalem at the feast of tabernacles; and his dis- 
course with his kindred, in Galilee, concerning his going up to this feast, yer. 3—13. 
111. His preaching publicly in the temple at that feast: 1. In the midst of the feast, 
ver. 14, 15, we have his discourse with the Jews, Ist. Concerning his doctrine, 
ver. 16—18; 2nd, Concerning the crime of sabbath-breaking laid to his eharge, 
ver. 19—24; 8rd. Concerning himself, both whence he came, and whither he was 
going, ver. 25—36. 2, On the last day of the feast: 1st. His gracious invitation 
to poor souls to come to him, ver. 37—39, 2nd. The reception that it met with. Firs¢. 
Many of the people disputed about it, ver. 40—44. Secondly. The chief priests would 
have brought him into trouble for it, but were first balked by their officers, 
ver. 45—49, and then silenced by one of their own court, ver. 50—53. 


=> \FTER these things Jesus 
walked in Galilee: for he 
would not walk in Jewry, 
because the Jews sought to 
kill him. 2 Now the Jews’ 
feast of tabernacles was at 
hand. 3 His brethren there- 
fore said unto him, Depart 
hence, and go into Judea, 
that thy disciples also may see the works that thou 
doest. 4 Wor there is no man that doeth any thing 
in secret, and he himself seeketh to be known 
openly. If thou do these things, shew thyself to the 
world. 6 For neither did his brethren believe in 
him. 6 Then Jesus said unto them, My time is not 
yet come: but your time is alway ready. 7 The 
world cannot hate you; but me it hateth, because 
I testify of it, that the works thereof are evil. 8 
Go ye up unto this feast: I go not up yet unto 
this feast; for my time is not yet full come. 9 
When he had said these words unto them, he abode 
still in Galilee. 10 But when his brethren were 
gone up, then went he also up unto the feast, not 
openly, but as it were in secret. 11 Then the Jews 
sought him at the feast, and said, Where is he? 
12 And there was much murmuring among the 
people concerning him: for some said, He is a good 
man : others said, Nay ; but he deceiveth the people. 
13 Howbeit no man spake openly of him for fear 


of the Jews. 


We have here, he. eM : 
First, Lhe reason given why Christ spent more of his time in Galilee than in 
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Judea, ver. 1; because the Jews, the people in Judea and Jerusalem, sought 
to kill him, for curing the impotent man on the sabbath day, ch. v.16. They 
thought to be the death of him, either by a popular tumult or by a legal pro- 
secution. In consideration of this he kept at a distance, in another part of the 
country, very much out of the lines of Jerusalem’s communication. It is not 
said he durst not, but, he would not, walk in Jewry. It was not through fear 
and cowardice that he declined it, but in prudence, because his hour was not 
yet come. Note, Ist. Gospel light is justly taken away from those that endea- 
your to extinguish it and blow it out. Christ will withdraw from those that 
drive him from them, and hide his face from those that spit in it, and justly shut 
up his bowels from those that spurn atthem. 2nd. In times of imminent peril, 
it is not only allowable, but advisable, to withdraw and abscond for our own 
safety and preservation, and to choose the service of those places which are 
least perilous, Mat. x. 23. ‘Then, and not till then, we are called to expose and 
Jay down our lives, when we cannot save them without sin. 3rd. If the pro- 
vidence of God casts persons of merit into places of obscurity and little note, it 
must not be thought strange; it was the lot of our Master himself; he who was 
fit to have sat in the highest of Moses’ seats willingly “ walkedin Galilee” among 
the ordinary sort of people. Observe, He did not sit still in Galilee, nor bury 
himself alive there, but ‘“ walked ;” he “ went about doing good.” When we can- 
not do what and where we would, we must do what and where we can. 

Secondly. The approach of the feast of tabernacles, ver. 2, one of the three 
solemnities which called for the personal attendance of allthe males at Jeru- 
salem: see the institution of it, Lev. xxiii. 34, &e., and the revival of it, after a 
long disuse, Neh. viii. 14. It was intended to be both a memorial of the taber- 
nacle state of Israel in the wilderness, and a figure of the tabernacle state of 
God's spiritual Israel in this world. This feast, which was instituted so many 
hundred years before, was still religiously observed. Note, Divine institutions 
are never antiquated, nor go out of date by length of time; nor must wilder- 
ness mercies ever be forgotten. But it is called the Jews’ feast, because it was 
now shortly to be abolished, as a mere Jewish thing, and lett to them that 
served the tabernacle. 

Thirdly. Christ’s discourse with “ his brethren ;” some of his kindred, whether 
by his mother or his supposed father is not certain ; but they were such as pre- 
tended to have an interest in him, and therefore interposed to advise him in his 
conduct. And observe, 

Ist. Their ambition and yainglory in urging him to make a more public 
appearance than he did. “Depart hence,” said they, “Sand go into Judea,” 
ver. 3, where thou wilt make a better figure than thou canst here. Two reasons 
they give for this advice: 

First. That it would be an encouragement to those in and about Jerusalem, 
who had a respect for him; for, expecting his temporal kingdom, the royal seat 
of which they concluded must be at Jerusalem, they would have disciples there 
to be particularly countenanced; and thought the time he spent among his 
Galilean disciples wasted and thrown away, and his miracles turning to no 
account, unless they at Jerusalem saw them. Or, that thy disciples, that is, all 
of them in general, who will be gathered at Jerusalem to keep the feast, may 
see thy works; and not, as here, a few at one time, and a few at another. 

Secondly. That it would be for the advancing of his own name and honour; 
“there is no man that doth any thing in secret, if he himself seeks to be known 
openly.” They take it for granted that Christ sought to make known himself, 
and therefore thought it absurd for him to conceal his miracles. “If thou do 
these things,” if thou be so well able to gain the applause of the people, 
and the approbation of the rulers, by thy miracles, venture abroad, and “shew 
thyself to the world.” ‘Supported with these credentials, thou canst not fail 
ef acceptance, and therefore it is high time to set up for an interest, and think 
of being great.’ 

Now one would not think there was any harm in this, and yet the evangelist 
notes it as an evidence of their infidelity ; for “neither did his brethren believe 
in him,” ver. 5; if they had, they would not have said this, Observe, Ist. It 
was an honour to be of the kindred of Christ, but no saving honour ; they that 
hear his word, and keep it, are the kindred he values. Sure grace runs in no 
blood in the world, when not in that of Christ’s family. 2nd. It was a sign 
Christ did not aim at any secular interest; for then his kindred would have 
struck in with him, and he would have secured them first. 37d. ‘There were 
those that were akin to Christ according to the flesh, who did believe in him— 
three of the twelve were his brethren; and yet others, as nearly allied to him 
as they, did not believe on him. Many that have the same external privileges 
and advantages do not make the same use of them. 

But what was there amiss in this advice which they gave him? Lanswer, 1. It 
Was a piece of presumption for them to prescribe to Christ, and to teach him 
what measures to take; it wasasign they did not believe him able to guide them, 
when they did not think him sufficient to guide himself. 2. They discovered a 
great carelessness of his safety, when they would have him go to Judeea, where 
they knew the Jews sought to kill him. ‘They that believed in him, and loved 
him, dissuaded him from Judea, ch. xi. 8. 3. Some think, they hoped that if 
his miracles were wrought at Jerusalem, the Pharisees and rulers would try 
them, and discover some cheat in them, which would justify their unbelief. So 
Dr. Whitby. 4. Perhaps they were weary of his company in Galilee; (for are 
not all these that speak Galileans?) and this was in effect a desire “that he 
would depart out of their coasts.” 5. They causelessly insinuate that he neg- 
lected his disciples, and denied them such a sight of his works as was necessary 
to the support of their faith. 6. They tacitly reproach him as mean-spirited ; 
that he durst not enter the lists with the great men, nor thrust himself upon 
the stage of public action; which, if he had any thing of courage, and a great 
soul, he would do, and not sneak thus and sculk in a corner. Thus Christ’s 
humility, and his humiliation, and the small figure which his religion has usually 
made in the world, have been often turned to the reproach both of him and it. 
7. They seem to question the truth of the miracles he wrought, in saying, “If 
thou do these things;” if they will bear the test of a public scrutiny in the 
courts above, produce them there. 8. They think Christ altogether such a 
one as themselves,—as subject as they to the politics of the world, and as desir- 
ous as they to make a fair show in the flesh; whereas he sought not honour 
from men. 9. Self was at the bottom of all; they hoped, if he would make 
himself as great as he might, they, being his kinsmen, should share in his honour, 
and haye respect paid them for his sake. Note, 1st. Many carnal people go to 
public ordinances, to worship at the feast, only to shew themselves; and all their 
care is to make a good appearance, and to present themselves handsomely to 
the world. 2nd. Many that seem to seek Christ’s honour, do really therein seek 
their own, and make it serve a turn for themselves. : : : 

2nd. The prudence and humility of our Lord Jesus, which appeared in his 
answer to the advice his brethren gave him, ver. 6—8; though there were so 
many base insinuations in it, he answered them mildly. Note, Even that which 
is said without reason, yet should be answered without passion; we should 
learn of our Master to reply with meckness, even to that which is most imper- 
tinent and imperious; and where it is easy to find much amiss, to seem not to 
see it, and wink at the affront. : 

They expected Christ's company with them to the feast, perhaps hoping he 
would bear their charges, But here, 
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First. He shews the difference between himself and them, in two things : 

_lst.. His time was set, so was not theirs; “my time is not yet come, but your 
time is alway ready.” Understand it of the time of his going up to this feast. 
It was an indifferent thing to them when they went, for they had nothing of 
moment to do, either where they were, to detain them there, or where they were 
going, to hasten them thither. But every minute of Christ’s time was precious, 
and had its own particular business allotted to it. He had some work yet to 
be done in Galilee, before he left the country; in the harmony of the Gospels, 
betwixt this motion made by his kindred, and his going up to this feast, comes 
inthe story of his sending forth the seventy disciples, Lu. x. 1, &e¢., which was 
an affair of very great consequence ; his time is not yet, for that must be done 
first. Those that live useless lives have their time always ready; they can go 
and come when they please: but those whose time is filled up with duty will 
often find themselves straitened; and they have not yet time for that which 
others can do at any time. Those that are made the servants of God, as all men 
are, and that have made themselves the servants of all, as all useful men 
have, must. not expect nor covet to be masters of their own time. The con- 
finement of business is a thousand times better than the liberty of idleness. 
Or it may be meant of the time of his appearing publicly at Jerusalem. Christ, 
who knows all men and all things, knew that the best and most proper time 
for it would be about the middle of the feast. We, who are ignorant and short- 
sighted, are apt to prescribe to him, and to think he should deliver his people, 
and so shew himself, now, just now. ‘The present time is our time, but he is 
fittest to judge, and it may be his time is not yet come; his people are not 
yet ready for deliverance, nor his enemies ripe for ruin: let us therefore wait 
with patience for his time, for all he doth will be most glorious in its season. 

2nd. His lite was sought; so was not theirs, ver. 7. ‘They, in shewing them- 
selves to the world, did not expose themselves ; ‘the world cannot hate you,” 
for ye are of the world—its children, its servants, and in with its interests; and 
no doubt the world will love its own: see ch. xv.19. Unholy souls, whom the 
holy God cannot love, the world that lies in wickedness cannot hate; but he, 
in shewing himself to the world, laid himself open to the greatest danger, for 
: Christ was not only slighted as inconsiderable in the world,— 
“the world knew him not,”’—but hated, as if he had been hurtful to the world: 
thus ill was he requited for his love to the world: reigning sin is a rooted 
antipathy and enmity to Christ. 

But why did the world hate Christ? what evil had he done it? Had he, like 
Alexander, under colour of conquering it, laid it waste? No; but because, 
saith he, “I testify of it, that the works thereof are evil.” Note, 1. The works 
of an evil world are evil works; as the tree is, so are the fruits. It is a dark 
world, and an apostate world, and its works, works of darkness and rebellion. 


| 2. Our Lord Jesus, both by himself and by his ministers, did and will, both 


discover and testify against the evil works of this wicked world. 3. It isa great 
uneasiness and provocation to the world to be convicted of the evil of its 
works. It is for the honour of virtue and piety that those who are impious 
and vicious do not care for hearing of it, for their own consciences make them 
ashamed of the turpitude there is in sin, and afraid of the punishment that 
follows after sin. 4. Whatever is pretended, the real cause of the world’s 


| enmity to the Gospel is the testimony it bears against sin and sinners. Christ’s 
| witnesses, by their doctrine and conversation, torment them that dwell on the 
| earth, and therefore are treated so barbaronsly, Rev. xi. 10; but it is better 


incur the world’s hatred by our testifying against its wickedness, than gain 
its good-will by going down the stream with it. ; 
Secondly. He dismisseth them, with a design to stay behind for some time in 
Galilee ; ver. 8, ‘‘ Go yeup to this feast: I go not upyet.” Ist. He allows their 
going to the feast, though they were carnal and hypocritical init. Note, Even 
those who go not to holy ordinances with right affections and sincere inten- 


| tions, yet must not be hindered or discouraged from going; who knows but 


they may be wrought upon there? 2rd. He denies them his company when 
they went to the feast, because they were carnal and hypocritical. ‘Those that 
go to ordinances for ostentation, or to serve some secular purpose, go without 
Christ, and will speed accordingly. How sad is the condition of that man, 
though he reckon himself akin to Christ, to whom he saith,‘ Go up to such 
an ordinance, Go pray, Go hear the Word, Go receive the sacrament, but I go 
not up with thee. Go thou and appear before God, but I will not appear for 
thee; as Hw. xxxiii. 1,3; bunt if the presence of Christ go not with us, to what 
purpose should we go up? “ Go yeup: Igo notup.” When we are going to, 
and coming from, solemn ordinances, it concerns us to be careful what company 
we have and choose, and to avoid that which is vain and carnal, lest the coal of 
good affections be quenched by corrupt communication. “I go not up yet to 
this feast.” He doth not say, ‘I will not go up at all, but, not yet. There may 
be reason for deferring a particular uty, which yet must not be wholly 
omitted or laid aside: see Nwm. ix. 11. The reason he gives is, “ My time is 
not yet full come.” Note, Our Lord Jesus is very exact and punctual in know- 
ing and keeping his time; and as it was the time fixed, so it was the best time. 

srd. Christ’s continuance in Galilee till his full time was come, ver. 9. He, 
saying these things to them, (tatra 6é elr@y,) abode still in Galilee; because of 
this discourse he continued there; for, 1. He would not be influenced by those 
that advised him to seek honour from men, nor go along with those that put 
him upon making a figure; he would not seem to countenance the temptation. 
2. He would not depart from his own purpose. He had said, upon a clear fore- 
sight and mature deliberation, that he would not go up yet to this feast, and 
therefore he “abode still in Galilee.” It becomes the followers of Christ thus 
to be steady, and not to use lightness. | 

4th. His going up to the feast when his time was come. Observe, 

First. When he went; “when his brethren were gone up.” He would not 
go up with them, lest they should haye made a noise and disturbance, under pre- 
tence of shewing himto the world; whereas it agreed both with the prediction 
and with his spirit not to strive or ery, or let his voice be heard in the streets, 
Isa. xlii. 2; but he went up after them. We may lawfully join in the same 
religious worship with those that yet we should decline an intimate acquaint- 
ance and converse with; for the blessing of ordinances depends upon the grace 
of God, and not upon the grace of our fellow-worshippers. His carnal bre- 
thren went up first, and then he went. Note, Inthe external performances of 
religion, it is possible that formal hypocrites may get the start of those that are 
sincere. Many come first to the temple that are brought thither by vainglory, 
and go thence unjustified, as he, Zw. xviii. 11. It is not who comes first, that 
will be the question, but who comes fittest. If we bring our hearts with us, 
it is no matter who gets before us. ! j As ‘ 

Secondly. How he went, &s év xpurr@, as if he were hiding himself; “ not 
openly, but as it were in secret,” rather for fear of giving offence than of receiy- 
inginjury. He went up to the feast, becauseit was an opportunity of ihe] 
God and doing good; but he went up ‘as it were in secret,” because he woul 
not provoke the government. Note, Provided the work of God be done 
effectually, it is best done when it is done with least noise. The kingdom of 
God needs not come with observation, Zu. xvii. 20. We may do the work of 
God privately, and yet not do it deceitfully. 

5th. The great expectation that there was of him among the Jews at Jerusalem, 
yer, 11—13, Having formerly come up to the feasts, and signalized himself by 
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the miracles he wrought, he had made himself the subject of much discourse 
Seer ties onnld not but think of him; ver. 11, “the Jews sought him at the 
feast, and said, Where is he?” 1st, The common people longed to see him there, 
that they might have their curiosity gratified with the sight of his person anc 
miracles. ‘They did not think it worth while to go to him into Galilee ; though 
if they had they would not have lost their labour; but they hope the feast will 
bring him to Jerusalem, and then they shall see him. If an opportunity of 
acquaintance with Christ come to their door, they can like it well enough. 
They “sought him at the feast.”. When we attend upon God in his holy ordi- 
nances, we should seek Christ in them, seek him at the Gospel feasts; and 
those who would see Christ at a feast, must seek him there. Or, 2nd. Per- 
haps it was his enemies that were thus waiting an opportunity. to seize him, 
and, if possible, to give an effectual stop to his progress. They said, “ Whereis 
he?” mov éarw éxewos,—° Where is that fellow?’ Thus scornfully and contemptibly 
do they speak of him. | Or it intimates how full their hearts were with 
thoughts of him, and their town with talk of him; they needed not name him. 
When they should have welcomed the feast as an opportunity of serving God, 
they were glad of it as an opportunity of perseeuting Christ: thus Saul hoped 
to slay David at the new moon, 1 Sam. xx. 27. Those that seek opportunity to 
sin in solemn assemblies for religious worship, profane God’s ordinances to the 
last degree, and defy him upon his own ground; it is like striking within the 
verge of the court. . ’ f ; i 

Secondly. The people differed much in their sentiments concerning him; 
yer. 12, “there was much murmuring,” or muttering | rather, “among the 
people concerning him.” The enmity of the rulers against Christ, and their 
inquiries after him, made him to be so much the more talked of and observed 
among the people. This ground the Gospelof Christ hath got by the opposition 
made to it, that it has been the more inquired into; and, by being every where 
spoken against, it has come to be every where spoken of; and by that means 
has been spread the farther, and the merits of his cause have been the more 
searched into. This murmuring was not against Christ, but concerning him; 
some murmured at the rulers, because they did not countenance and encourage 
him; others murmured at them, because they did not silence and restrain him. 
Some murmured that he had so great an interest in Galilee; others, that he had 
so little interest in Jerusalem. Note, Christ and his religion have been, and 
will be, the subject of much controversy and debate, Zw. xii. 51, 52. If all would 
agree to entertain Christ as they ought, there would be perfect peace; but 
when some receive the light, and others resolve against it, there will be mur- 
muring. The bones in the valley, while they were dead and dry, lay quiet; but 
whenit was said unto them, Live, there was a noise and shaking, #ze, xxxyii. 7. 
But the noise and rencounter of liberty and business are preferable, surely, to 
the silence and agreement of a prison. y } 

Now what were the sentiments of the people concerning him? 

lst. “ Some said, He isa good man.” This was truth, but it was far short 
of-being the whole truth. He was not only a good man, but more than a man,— 
he was the Son of God. Many that have no ill thoughts of Christ, yet have 
low thoughts of him, and scarce honour him, even when they speak well of 
him, because they do not say enough. Yet indeed it was his honour, and the 
reproach of those that persecuted him, that they would not believe him to be 
the Messiah, yet could not but own he was “a good man.” : 

2nd. “ Others said, Nay, but he deceiveth the people ;” and if that had been 
true, he had been a very ill man. The doctrine he preached was sound, and could 
not be contested; his miracles real, and could not be disproved; his conversa- 
tion manifestly holy and good; and yet it must be taken for granted, notwith- 
standing, that there is some undiscovered cheat at the bottom, because it is the 
interest of the chief priests to oppose him andrun him down. Such murmur- 
ing as there was among the Jews concerning Christ there is still among us: 
the Socinians say, ‘He isa good man,’ and further they say not; the Deists will 
not allow this, but say, ‘He deceived the people.’ Thus some diminish him, 
others abuse him; but great isthe truth. ; 

3rd. They were frightened by their superiors from speaking much of him; 
ver. 13, ‘no man spake openly of him, for fear of the Jews;” either, 1. They 
durst not openly speak well of him: whilst any one was at liberty to censure 
and reproach him, none durst vindicate him. Or, 2. They durst not speak at 
all of him openly: because nothing could justly be said against him, they would 
not suffer any thing to be said of him; it was a crime to name him. Thus many 
have aimed to suppress truth, under colour of silencing disputes about it; and 
would haye all talk of religion hushed, in hopes thereby to bury in oblivion 
religion itself. 


14 Now about the midst of the feast Jesus went 
up into the temple, and taught. 15 And the Jews 
marvelled, saying, How knoweth this man letters, 
having never learned? 16 Jesus answered them, 
and said, My doctrine is not mine, but his that sent 
me. 17 If any man will do his will, he shall know 
of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I 
speak of myself. 18 He that speaketh of himself 
seeketh his own glory: but he that seeketh his glory 
that sent him, the same is true, and no unrighteous- 
ness is in him. 19 Did not Moses give you the 
law, and yet none of you keepeth the law? Why go 
ye about to kill me? 20 The people answered and 
said, Thou hast a devil: who goeth about to kill thee? 
21 Jesus answered and said unto them, I have done 
one work, and ye all marvel. 22 Moses therefore 
gave unto you circumcision; (not because it is of 
Moses, but of the fathers;) and ye on the sabbath 
day circumcise a man. 23 If aman on the sabbath 


day receive circumcision, that the law of Moses should 
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not be broken; are ye angry at me, because I have 
made a man every whit whole on the sabbath day ? 
24 Judge not according to the appearance, but 
judge righteous judgment. 25 Then said some of 
them of Jerusalem, Is not this he, whom they seek 
to kill? 26 But, lo, he speaketh boldly, and they 
say nothing unto him. Do the rulers know indeed 


5 
that this is the very Christ? 27 Howbeit we know 


this man whence he is: but when Christ cometh, no 
man knoweth whence he is. 28 Then cried Jesus 
in the temple as he taught, saying, Ye both know 
me, and ye know whence Lam: and I am not come 
of myself, but he that sent me is true, whom ye know 
not. 29 But ‘I know him: for I am from him, and 
he hath sent me. 30 Then they sought to take 
him: but no man laid hands on him, because 
his hour was not yet come. 81 And many of the 
people believed on him, and said, When Christ 
cometh, will he do more miracles than these which 
this man hath done? 32 The Pharisees heard that 
the people murmured such things concerning him; 
and the Pharisees and the chief priests sent officers 
to take him. 33 Then said Jesus unto them, Yet 
a little while am I with you, and then I go unto him 
that sent me. 384 Ye shail seek me, and shall not 
find me: and where I am, thither ye cannot come. 
35 Then said the Jews among themselves, Whither 
will he go, that we shall not find him? will he go 
unto the dispersed among the Gentiles, and teach 
the Gentiles? 36 What manner of saying is this 
that he said, Ye shall seek me, and shall not find 


me: and where I am, thither ye cannot come? 


Here is, I. Christ’s public preaching in the temple, ver. 14; he “went up 
into the temple, and taught,” according to his enstom when he was at Jeru- 
salem. His business was to preach the Gospel of the kingdom, and he did it in 
every place of concourse. His sermon is not recorded, because, probably, it was 
to the same purport with the sermons he had preached in Galilee, which were 
recorded by the other evangelists: for the Gospel is the same to the plain and 
to the polite. But that which is observable here is, that it was “ about the midst 
of the feast ”—the fourth or fifth day'of the eight. Whether he did not come up 
to Jerusalem till the middle of the feast, or whether he came up at the begin- 
ning, but kept private till now, is not certain. But, query, why did he not go to 
the temple sooner to preach ? Answer, 1}. Because the people would have 
more leisure to hear him, and, it might be hoped, would be better disposed to 
hear him, when they had spent some days in their booths, as they did at the 
feast of tabernacles. 2. Because he would choose to appear then, when both 
his friends and his enemies had done looking for him, and so givea specimen of 
the method he would observe in his appearances, which is to come at midnight, 
Mat.xxv.6. But why did he appear thus publicly now? Surely it was to 
shame his persecutors, the chief priests and elders: Ist. By shewing that, 
though they were very bitter against him, yet he did not fear them, nor their 
power: see Jsa.1.7,8. 2nd. By taking their work out of their hands. Their 
office was to teach the people in the temple, and particularly at the feast of taber- 
nacles, Veh. viii. 17, 18; but they either did not teach them at all, or taught for 
doctrines the commandments of men; and therefore he goes up to the temple 
and teaches the people. When theshepherds of Israel made a prey of the flock 
hla for the chief shepherd to appear, as was promised, Eze. xxxiv. 22, 23; 
Mal. iii. 1. 

Il. His discourse with the Jews hereupon; and the conference is reducible 
to four heads: 

irst. Concerning his doctrine. See here, 

1. How the Jews admired it; ver. 15, ‘they marvelled, saying, How knoweth 
this man letters, having never learned?” Observe here, Ist. That our Lord 
Jesus was not educated in the schools of the prophets, or at the feet of the 
rabbins; not only did not travel for learning, as the philosophers did, but did 
not make any use of the schools and academies in his own country. Moses 
was taught the learning of the Egyptians, but Christ was not taught so much 
as the learning of the Jews. ee received the Spirit without measure, he 
needed not receive any knowledge from man, or by man. At the time of 
Christ’s appearing, learning flourished, both in the Roman empire and in the 
Jewish church, more than in any age before or since; and in sucha time of 
inquiry Christ chose to establish his religion; not in an illiterate age, lest it 
should look like a design to impose upon the world; yet he himself studied not 
the learning then in vogue. 2nd. That Christ had letters, though he had never 
learned them; was mighty in the Scriptures, though he never had any doctor 
of the law for his tutor. It is necessary Christ’s ministers should have learn- 
ing, as he had; and since they cannot expect to have it as he had it, by inspira-~ 


tion, they must take pains to get it in an ordinary wee 3rd. That Christ’s 
haying learning, though he had not been taught it, made him truly great and 
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wonderful: the Jews speak of it here with wonder. First. Some, it is likely, 
took notice of it to his honour; he that had no human learning, and yet so 
far excelled all that had, certainly must be endued with a Divine know- 
ledge. Secondly. Others, probably, mentioned it in diminution and contempt 
of him. ‘Whatever he seems to have, he cannot have any true learning, for 
he was never at the university, nor took his degree.’ Thirdly. Some, perhaps, 
suggested that he had got his learning by magic arts, or some unlawful means 
or other; since they know not how he could be a scholar, they will think him 
a conjuror. 

2. What he asserted concerning it; three things: 

Ist. That his doctrine is Divine; ver. 16, ‘“‘ My doctrine is not mine, but his 
that sent me.” ‘They were offended because he undertook to teach, though he 
had never learned; in answer to which he tells them that his doctrine was such as 
was not to be learned, for it was not the product of human thought, and na- 
tural powers enlarged and elevated by reading and conversation, but it was a 
Divine revelation. As God, equal with the Father, he might truly have said, 
My doctrine is mine, and his that sent me; but being nowin his state of humi- 
liation, and being, as Mediator, God’s servant, it was more congruous to say, 
“My doctrine is not mine,” not mine only, or mine originally, as man and me- 
diator, “ but his that sent me;” it doth not centre in myself, or lead ultimately 
to myself, but to him that sent me. God had promised concerning the great 
Prophet that he would put his words into his mouth, Dew. xviii. 18: to which 
Christ seems here to reter. Note, It is the comfort of those who embrace 
Christ’s doctrine, and the condemnation of those who reject it, that it is a 
Divine doctrine ; it is of God, and not of man. 

ond. That the most competent judges of the truth and Divine authority of 
Christ’s doctrine are those that with a sincere and upright heart desire and 
endeavour to do the will of God, ver. 17; “If any man be willing to do the will 
of God,” hath his will melted into the will of God, “he shall know of the doc- 
trine, whether it be of God, or whether I speak of myself.” Observe here, 

First. What the question is concerning the doctrine of Christ, whether it be 
of God or no; whether the Gospel be a Divine revelation or an imposture. 
Christ himself was willing to have his doctrine inquired into, whether it 
were of God or no; much more should his ministers; and we are concerned 
i dee what grounds we go upon; for if we be deceived, we are miserably 

eceived. 

Secondly. Who are likely to succeed in this search: those that do the will 
of God, at least, are desirous to do it. Nowsee, lst. Who they are that will 
do the will of God; they are such as are impartial in their inquiries concerning 
the will of God, and are not biassed by any lust or interest; and such as are 
resolved, by the grace of God, when they find out what the will of God is, to 
conform to it; they are such as have an honest principle of regard to God, 
and are truly desirous to glorify and please him. 2nd. Whence it is that such 
a one shall know of the truth of Christ’s doctrine. 1. Christ has promised to 
give knowledge tosuch: he hath said, ye shall know; and he can give an under- 
standing. Those who improve the light they have, and carefully live up to it, 
shall be secured by Divine grace from destructive mistakes. 2. They are dis- 
posed and prepared to receive that knowledge. He that is inclined to submit 
to the rules of the Divine law, is disposed to admit the rays of Divine light; 
“to him that hath shall be given:” those have a good understanding, that 
do his commandments, Ps. exi. 10, those who resemble God, are most likely 
to understand him. 

3rd. That hereby it appeared Christ, as a teacher, did not speak of himself ; 
because he did not seek himself, ver. 18. irst. See here the character of a 
deceiver: he seeketh his own glory, which is a sign he speaks of himself, as the 
false Christs and false prophets did. Here is the description ‘of the cheat; 
they speak of themselves, and have no commission or instructions from God; 
no warrant but their own will; no inspiration but their own imagination, their 
own politics and artifice. Ambassadors speak not of themselves : those minis- 
ters disclaim that character who glory in this—that they speak of themselves. 
But see the discovery of the cheat: by this their pretensions are disproved; 
they consult purely their own glory: self-seekers are self-speakers: they who 
speak from God will speak for God, and for his glory; they who aim at their 
own preferment and interest make it to appear they had no commission from 
God. Secondly. See the contrary character Christ gives of himself and his doc- 
trine: He that seeketh his glory that sent him, as I do, makes it to appear that 
he is true: lst. He was sent of God. Those teachers, and those only, who 
were sent of God, are to be received and entertained by us: those that bring a 
Divine message, must prove a Divine mission, either by special revelation or 
regular institution. 2nd. He sought the glory of God. It was both the ten- 
dency of his doctrine, and the tenor of his whole conversation, to glorify God. 
3rd. This was a proof that he was true, and there was no unrighteousness in 
him. False teachers are most unrighteous; they are unjust to God whose 
name they abuse, and unjust to the souls of men whom they impose upon: 
there cannot be a greater piece of unrighteousness than this. But Christ made 
it appear that he was true; that he was really what he said he was; that there 
was no unrighteousness in him; no falsehood in his doctrine; no fallacy or 
fraud in his dealings with us. 

Secondly. They discourse concerning the crime that was laid to his charge, 
for curing the impotent man, and bidding him carry his bed on the sabbath day; 
for which they had formerly prosecuted him, and which was still the pretence 
of their enmity to him, 

1. He argues against them, by way of recrimination, convicting them of far 
worse practices, ver. 19. How could they for shame censure him for a breach 
of the law of Moses, when they themselves were such notorious breakers of it? 
**Did not Moses give you the law ?” and it was their privilege that they had the 
law ; no nation hadsuch a law ; but it was their wickedness that none of them 
kept the law, that they rebelled against it, and lived contrary toit. Many that 
have the law given them, when they have it do not keep it. Their neglect of 
the law was universal; none of you keep it; neither those of them that were in 
posts of honour, who should have been most knowing,—nor those that were in 
posts of subjection, that should have been most obedient. They boasted of 
the law, and pretended a zeal for it, and were enraged at Christ for seeming 
to transgress it; and yet none of them kept it; like those that say they are for 
the church, and yet never goto church. It was anaggravation of their wicked- 
ness in persecuting Christ for breaking the law, that they themselves did not 
keep it. ‘“ None of you keepeth the law ;” why then go ye about to kill me for not 
keeping it? Note, Those are commonly most censorious of others who are most 
faulty themselves: thus hypocrites, that are forward to pullamote out of their 
brother’s eye, are not aware of a beam in their own. “ Why go ye about to kill 
me?” Some make this to be the instance of their not keeping the law. ‘Ye keep 
not the law; if ye did, ye would understand yourselves better than to go about 
to kill me for doing a good work.’ Those that support themselves and their 
interest by persecution and violence, whatever they pretend, (though they may 
call themselves custodes utriusque tabula, * the guardians of both tables,’) are not 
keepers of the law of God. Chemnitius understands this as a reason why it is 
time to supersede the law of Moses by the Sa eae because the law was found 
insufficient to restrain sin. ‘Moses gave you the law, but you do not keep it; 
nor are kept by it from the greatest iets ag there is, therefore, need of a 
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| clearer light and better law to be brought in; why then do you aim to kill me 
for introducing it ?” 

Here the people rndely interrupted him in his discourse, and contradicted 
what he said, ver. 20; Thou hast a devil: who goeth about to killthee?” This 
speaks, 1. The good opinion they had of their rulers ; who, they think, would 
never attempt so illa thing as to kill him: no, such a veneration they had for 
their elders and chief priests, that they would swear for them they would do 
no harm to an innocent man. Probably the rulers had their little emissaries 
among the people, who suggested this to them. Many deny that wickedness 
which, at the same time, they are contriving. 2. The ill opinion they had of our 
Lord Jesus: Thou hast a devil;” thou art possessed with a lying spirit; and 
art an ill man for saying so; so some; or, rather, Thouart melancholy, and art a 
weak man; thou frightenest thyself with causeless fears, as hypochondriacal 
people use to do. Not only open frenzies, but silent melancholies, were then 
commonly imputed to the power of Satan. ‘Thou art crazed—hast a dis- 
tempered brain.’ Let us not think it strange if the best of men be put under 
the worst of characters. To this vile calumny our Saviour returns no direct 
answer; but seems as if he took no notice of it. Note, Those who would be 
like Christ must put up with affronts, and pass by the indignities and injuries 
done them; must not regard them, much less resent them; and, least of all, 
revenge them: ‘I, as a deaf man, heard not.’ When Christ was reviled, he 
reviled not again. 

2. He argues by way of appeal and vindication : 

Ist. He appeals to their own sentiments of this miracle; ver. 21, “I haye done 
one work, and yeall maryel;” ye cannot choose but marvel at it, as truly great 
and altogether supernatural; you must all own it to be marvellous; or, though 
I haye done but one work that you have any colour to find fault with, yet 
you marvel—that is, you are offended and displeased, as if I had been guilty 
of some heinous or enormous crime. 

2nd. He appeals to their own practice in other instances. ‘I have done one 
work on the sabbath, and it was done easily—with a word’s speaking ; and 
you all marvel—you make a mighty strange thing of it, that a religious man 
should dare to do such a thing; whereas you yourselves many a time do that 
which is amuch more servile work on the sabbath day, in the case of cireum- 
cision: if it be lawful for you—nay, and your duty—to circumcise a child on the 
sabbath day, when it happens to be the eighth day, (as no doubt it is,) much 
nore was it lawful and good for me to heal a diseased man on that day. 

pserve, 

First. The rise and original of circumcision: “ Moses gave you circumcision ” 
—gave you the law concerning it. Here, 1. ‘Circumcision is said to be given 
you ;’ and, ver. 23, they are said to receive it: it was not imposed upon them as 
a yoke, but conferred upon them as a favour. Note, The ordinances of God, 
and particularly those which are seals of the covenant, are gifts given to 
men, and are to be received as such. 2. Moses is said to give it, becauseit wasa 
part of that law which was given by Moses; yet, as Christ said of the manna, 
ch. vi. 32, Moses did not give it them, but God; nay, and it was not of Moses 
first, but of the fathers, ver. 22; though it was incorporated into the Mosaic 
institution, yet it was ordained long before; for it was a seal of the righteous- 
ness of the faith, and therefore commenced with the promise, four hundred 
and thirty years before, Gal. iii. 17. ‘The church-membership of believers 
and their seed was not of Moses or his law; and therefore did not fall within 
it; but was of the fathers; belonged to the patriarchal church; and was part 
of that blessing of Abraham which was to come upon the Gentiles, Gal. iii. 14. 

Secondly. The respect had to the law of circumcision, above that of the sab- 
bath, in the constant practice of the Jewish church. The Jewish casuists fre- 
quently take notice of it; (cirewmcisio et ejus sanatio pellit sabbatum,— circum- 
cision and its cure drive away the sabbath;) so that if a child was born one 
sabbath day, it was, without fail, circumcised the next. If then, when the sab- 
bath rest was more strictly insisted on, yet those works were allowed, which 
were in ordine ad spiritualia,—‘ for the keeping up of religion,’ much more are 
they allowed now, under the Gospel, when the stress is laid more upon the 
sabbath work. 

Thirdly. The inference Christ draws from hence, in justification of himself, 
and of what he had done; ver. 23, * A man-child on the sabbath day receives 
circumcision, that the law of circumcision might not be broken;” or, as the 
margin reads it, ‘without breaking the law,’ namely, of the sabbath. Divine 
commands must be construed so as to agree with each other. Now, if this be 
allowed by yourselves, how unreasonable are you, who are “angry with me, 
because I have made a man every whit whole on the sabbath day ;” é0/ xoAaTe; 
the word is used only here, from xéAn, fel,— gall.’ They were angry at him with 
the greatest indignation; it was a spiteful anger; anger with gall init. Note, 
It is very absurd and unreasonable for us to condemn others for that which we 
justify ourselves in. Observe the comparison Christ here makes between their 
circumcising a child, and his healing a man, on the sabbath day. Ist. Cireum- 
cision was but a ceremonial institution; it was of the fathers indeed, but not 
from the beginning; but what Christ did was a good work by the law of 
nature; amore excellent law than that which made circumcision a good work. 
2nd. Circumcision was a bloody ordinance, and made sore; but what Christ 
did was healing, and made whole. The law works pain, and if that work may 
be done on a sabbath day, much more a gospel work, which works peace. 
3rd. Especially, considering that whereas when they had circumcised a child, 
yet care was only to heal up that part which was circumcised, which might be 
done and yet the child remain under other illnesses. Christ had made this man 
every whit whole, odov &vOpwrov tyin,— I have made the whole man healthful and 
sound. The whole body was healed, for the disease affected the whole body ; 
and it was a perfect cure, such as left no relics of the disease behind. Nay 
Christ not only healed his body, but his soul too, by that admonition, “ Go, an 
sin no more,” and so indeed made the whole man sound; for the soulis the man. 
Circumcision indeed was intended for the good of the soul, and to make the 
whole man as it should be; but they had perverted it, and turned it into a mere 
carnal ordinance; but Christ accompanied his outward cures with inward 
grace, and so made them sacramental, and healed the whole man. . 

He concludes this argument with that rule, ver. 24, “ Judge not: according to 
the appearance, but judge righteous judgment.” ‘This may be applied either, 
1. In particular, to this work, which they quarrelled with as a violation of the 
law: ‘Be not partial in your pace judge not, kat’ dy, with respect of 
persons ;’ ‘ knowing faces,’ as the ebrew phrase is, Deu. i.17. Jt is contrary to 
the law of justice as well as charity to censure those who differ in opinion 
from us as transgressors, in taking that liberty which yet in those of our own 
party and way and opinion we allow of; as it is also to commend that in some 
as necessary strictness and severity which in others we condemn as imposition 
and persecution. Or, 2. In general, to Christ’s person and preaching, which 
they were offended at, and prejudiced against. Those things that are false 
and designed to impose upon men, commonly appear best when they are judged 
of according to the outward appearance; they appear most plausible, prima 
facie,—‘at the first glance.’ ‘This was it that gained the Pharisees such an 


interest and reputation, that they appeared right unto men, Mat. xxiii. 27, 283 
and men judged of them by that appearance, and so were sadly mistaken in 
them, ‘But,’ saith Christ, ‘be not too confident that all are real saints who are 
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seeming ones.’ And with reference to himself, his outward appearance was far 
short of his real dignity and excellency, for he took upon him the form ofa 
servant, Pail. ii.7 ; was in the likeness of sinful flesh, Rom. vili. 3; had no form 
or comeliness, Isa. liii. 2; so that they who undertook to judge whether he 
were the Son of God or no by his outward appearance, were not likely to judge 
righteous judgment. The Jews expected the outward appearance of the 
Messiah to be pompous and magnificent, and attended with all the ceremonies 
of secular grandeur; and judging of Christ by that rule, their judgment was, 
from first to last, a continual mistake; for the kingdom of Christ was not to be 
of this world, nor to come with observation. Ifa Divine power accompanied 
him, and God bare him witness, and the Scriptures were fulfilled in him, 
though his appearance was never so mean, they ought to receive him, and to 
judge by faith, and not by the sight of the eye: see Isa, xi. 3, and Sam. xvi. 7. 
Christ and his doctrine and doings desire nothing but righteous judgment. If 
truth and justice may but pass the sentence, Christ and his cause will carry 
the day. We must not judge concerning any by their outward appearance ; not 
by their titles, the figure they make in the world, and their fluttering show, 
but by their intrinsic worth, and the gifts and graces of God’s spirit in them. 

Thirdly. Christ discourseth with them here concerning himself, whence he 
came, and whither he was going, ver. 25—36. ’ 

1. Whence he came, ver. 25—31. In the account of this, observe, | 

Ist. The objection concerning this started by some of the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, who seem to have been of all other the most prejudiced against, 
him, ver. 25. One would think that they who lived at the fountain head of 
knowledge and religion should have been most ready to receive the Messiah; 
but it proved quite contrary. Those that have plenty of the means of know- 
ledge and grace, if they are not made better by them, are commonly made 
worse; and our Lord Jesus has often met with the least welcome from those 
that one would expect the best from. But it was not without some Just cause 
that it came into a proverb, ‘the nearer the church, the farther from God. 

These people of enaeaine shewed their ill will to Christ, _ s 

First. By their reflecting on the rulers, because they let him alone: “Is not 
this he whom they seek to kill?” The multitude of the people that came up 
out of the country to the feast did not suspect there was any design on foot 
against him, and therefore they said, ‘‘ Who goeth about to kill thee ?” ver, 20. 
But they of Jerusalem knew the plot, and irritated their rulers to put it into 
execution: “Is not this he whom they seek to kill?” Why do they not do it, 
then ?—who hinders them? ‘hey say they have a mind to get him ont cf the 
way, and yet, lo, he speaketh boldly, and they say nothing to him: “Do the 
rulers know indeed that this is the very Christ?” ver. 26. Here they slily and 
maliciously insinuate two things to exasperate the rulers against Christ ; when, 
indeed, they needed no spur. Ist. That by conniving at his preaching, they 
brought their authority into contempt. Must a man that is condemned by the 
Sanhedrim as a deceiver be permitted to speak boldly, without any check or 
contradiction? This makes their sentence to be but brutum fulmen,— a vain 
menace.’ If our rulers will suffer themselves to be thus trampled mp OR. they 
may thank themselves if none stand in awe of them and their laws. ote, The 
worst of persecutions have often been carried on under colour of the necessary 
support of authority and government. 2nd. That hereby they brought their 
judgment into suspicion: ‘* Do they know that this is the Christ ?” It is spoken 
ironically. How came they to change their mind? What new discovery have 
they lighted on? They give people occasion to think that they believe him to 
be the Christ, and are concerned to act vigorously against him, to clear them- 
selves from the suspicion. ‘Thus the rulers, who had made the people enemies to 
Christ, made them seven times more the children of hell than themselves, 
Mat. xxiii. 15. When religion and the profession of Christ’s name are out of 
fashion, and consequently out of repute, many are strongly tempted to perse- 
cute and oppose them, only that they may not be thought to favour them and 
incline to them. And for this reason apostates, and the degenerate offspring of 
good parents, have been sometimes worse than others, as it were to wipe off 
the stain of their profession. It was strange the rulers, thus irritated, did not 
seize Christ: but his hour was not yet come; and God can tie men’s hands to 
admiration, though he do not turn sheie hearts. 

Secondly, By their exception against his being the Christ, in which appeared 
more malice than matter, ver. 27. If the rulers think him to be the Christ, we 
neither can nor will believe him to be so; for we have this argument against 
it, that “we know this man whence he is;” but when Christ comes, no man knows 
whence heis. Here is afallacy in the argument, for the propositions are not 
both ad idem,—‘ adapted to the same view of the subject.’ Ist. If they speak 
of his Divine nature, it is true that, when Christ comes, no man knows whence 
he is, for he is a priest after the order of Melchizedec, who was without 
descent, and his goings forth have been of old, from everlasting, AZic. v.2. But 
then it was not true, that as for this man they knew whence he was, for they 
knew not his Divine nature, nor how the Word was made flesh. 2nd. If they 
speak of his human nature, it was true that they knew whence he was,—who was 
his mother, and where he was bred up; but then it was false that ever it was 
said of the Messiah, that none should know whence he was, for it was known 
before where he should be born, AZfat. ii. 4,5, Observe, Ist. How they despised 
him because they knew whence he was. Familiarity breeds contempt; and 
we are apt to disdain the use of those whom we know the rise of, Christ’s own 
received him not, because he was their own, for which very reason they should 
the rather have loved him, and been thankful that their nation and their age 
was honoured with his appearance. 2nd. How they endeavoured unjustly to 
fasten the ground of their prejudice upon the Scriptures, as if they counte- 
nanced them, when there was no such thing. Therefore people err concerning 
Christ, because they know not the Scriptures. 

2nd. Christ’s answer to this objection, ver. 28, 29; he spoke freely and boldly ; 
he * cried in the temple as he taught ;” he spoke this louder than the rest of his 
discourse, 1. ‘lo express his earnestness, being grieved for the hardness of their 
hearts. There may be a vehemency in contending for the truth, where yet there 
is no intemperate heat or passion. We may instruct gainsayers with warmth, 
and yet with meekness. 2. ‘The priests, and those that were prejudiced against 
him, did not come near enough to hear his preaching, and therefore he must 
speak louder than ordinary what he will have them tohear. “ Whoever has ears 
to hear, let him hear” this. 

Now Christ’s answer to their cavil is, 

First. By way of concession, granting that they did or might know his origi- 
nal as to the flesh, “ Ye both know me, and ye know whence Lam.” You know 
Lam of your own nation, and one of yourselves. | It is no disparagement to the 
doctrine of Christ, that there is that in it which is level to the capacities of the 
meanest; plain truths, discovered even by nature’s light} of which we may say 
we know whence they are. “ Ye know me;” that is, ye think ye know me, but 

ye are mistaken; ye take me to be the carpenter’s son, and born at Nazareth, 
ut it is not so. 

Secondly. By way of negation, denying that that which they did see in him, 
and know of him, was all that was to be known; and therefore if they looked no 
farther than that, they judged by the outward appearance only. ‘They knew 
whence he came, perhaps, and where he had his birth; but he will tell them 
what they knew not, from whom he pene: Ist. That he did not come of him- 
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self; that he did not run without sending, nor come as a private person, but 
with a public character. 2nd. That he was sent of his Father. This is twice 
mentioned: ‘‘ He hath sent me;” and again, “he hath sent me,” to say what I 
say, and do what I do. ‘This be was himself well assured of, and therefore 
knew that his Father would bear him out; and it is well for us that we are 
assured of it too, that we may with holy confidence go to God by him. 3rd. That 
he was from his Father, map’ advov eij1 5 not only sent from him as a servant from 
his master, but from him by eternal generation; as a Son from his Father, by 
essential emanation; as the beams from the sun. 4th. That the Father who 
sent him “istrue.” Iehad promised to give the Messiah ; and though the Jews 
had forfeited the promise, yet he that made the promise is true, and has 
performed it; he had promised that the Messiah should see his seed, and be 
successful in his undertaking ; and though the generality of the Jews reject 
him and his Gospel, yet he is true, and will fulfil the promise in the calling of 
the Gentiles. 5th. That these unbelieving Jews did not know the Father: “He 
that sent me, whom ye know not.” ‘There is much ignorance of God even with 
many that have a form of knowledge; and the true reason why people reject 
Christ is because they do not know God; for there is such a harmiong of the 
Divine attributes in the work of redemption, and such an admirable agreement 
between natural and revealed religion, that the right knowledge of the former 
would not only admit, but introduce the latter. 6th. Our Lord Jesus was inti- 
mately acquainted with the Father that sent him: “ But I know him.” He knew 
him so well that he was not at all in doubt concerning his mission from him 

but perfectly assured of that; nor at all in the dark concerning the work he had 
to do, but perfectly apprised of that, Mat. xi. 27. 

3rd. The provocation which this gaye to his enemies, who therefore hated 
him because he told them the truth; ver. 30, “they sought therefore to take 
him,” to lay violent hands on him, not only to do him a mischief, but some way 
or other to be the death of him; but by the restraint of an invisible power it 
was prevented; nobody touched him, “because his hour was not yetcome.” That 
was not their reason why they did it not, but God’s reason why he hindered 
them from doing it. Note, 1. The faithful preachers of the truths of God, 
though they behave themselves with never so much prudence and meekness, 
yet must expect to be hated and persecuted by those who think themselves 
tormented by their testimony, Rev, xi. 10. 2. God has wicked men in a chain; 
and whatever mischief they would do, yet they can do no more than God will 
suffer them to do. ‘The malice of persecutors is impotent, even then when it is 
most impetnous; and when Satan fills their hearts, yet God ties their hands. 
3. God’s servants are sometimes wonderfully protected by undiscernible, un- 
accountable means: their enemies do not the mischief they designed, and yet 
neither they themselves, nor any one else, can tell why they do not. 4. Christ 
had his hour set, which was to put a period to his day and work on earth, and 
so have all his people, and all his ministers; and till that hour comes, the 
attempts of their enemies against them are ineffectual, and their day shall be 
lengthened as long as their Master has any work for them to do; nor ean all 
eens of hell and earth prevail against them till they have finished their 

estimony. 

4th. ‘The good effect which Christ’s discourse had, notwithstanding this, upon, 
some of his hearers; ver. 31, “ many of the people believed on him.” As he was 
set for the fall of some, so for the rising again of others: even there where the 
Gospel meets with opposition, yet there may be a great deal of good done, 
1 Thes. ii. 2. Observe here, 

‘irst. Who they were that believed? Not afew, but “many ;” more than one 
would have expected, when the stream ran so strong the other way. But these 
many were of the people, é« tov dxAou, of the multitude, the crown the inferior 
sort, the mob, the rabble, some would have called them. We must not measure 
the prosperity of the Gospel by its suecess among the great ones, nor must 
ministers say they labour in vain, though none but the poor, and those of no 
figure, receive the Gospel, 1 Cor. 1. 26. 

Secondly. What induced them to believe; “the miracles which he did,” 
which were not only the accomplishment of the Old Testament prophecies, 
Isa. xxxv. 5, 6, but an argument of a Divine power. He that had an ability to 
do that which none but God can do, control and overrule the powers of nature, 
no doubt had authority to enact that which none but God can enact, a law 
that shall bind conscience, and a covenant that shall give life. 

Thirdly. How weak their faith was. They do not positively assert, as the 
Samaritans did, “ Thisis indeed the Christ ;” but they only argue, “ When Christ 
comes, will he do more miracles than these?” ‘They take it for granted that 
Christ will come; and when he comes, will do many miracles ; and ‘Is not this he, 
then? In him we see, though not all that worldly pomp we have fancied, yet 
all that Divine power we have believed the Messiah should appear in, and 
therefore why may not this be he?’ They believe it, but have not courage to 
own it. Note, Even weak faith may be true faith, and so accounted, so ac- 
cepted, by the Lord Jesus, who despises not the day of small things. 

2. Whither he was going, ver. 32—36. Where observe, 

Ist. The design of the Pharisees and chief priests against him, ver. 32. 

First. The provocation given them was, they had information brought them 
by their spies, who insinuated themselves into the conversation of the people, 
and gathered stories to carry to their jealous masters, that the people mur- 
mured such things concerning him; that there were many who had a respect and 
value for him, notwithstanding all they had done to make him odious. ‘Though 
the people did but whisper these things, and had not courage to speak out, yet 
the Pharisees were enraged at it. he equity of that government is justly 
suspected by others, which is so suspicious of itself as to take notice of, or be 
influenced by, the secret, various, and uncertain mutterings of the common 
people. ‘The Pharisees valued themselves Very much upon the respects of 
ee people, and were sensible that if Christ did thus increase, they must 

ecrease. 

Secondly. The project they laid Link St as was to seize Jesus, and take him 
into custody: they “sent officers to take him;” not to take up those who 
murmured concerning him, and frighten them; no, the most effectual way to 
disperse the flock is to smite the shepherd. ‘The Pharisees seem to be the ring- 
leaders in this prosecution ; but they, as such, had no power; and therefore they 
got the chief priests, the judges of the ecclesiastical court, to join with them, 
who were ready enough to do so. The Pharisees were the great pretenders to 
learning, and the chief priests to sanctity. As the world by wisdom knew not 
God,—but the greatest pailonopners were guilty of the greatest blunders in 
natural religion, —so the Jewish church, by their wisdom, knew not Christ, but 
their greatest rabbins were the greatest fools concerning him; nay, they were 
the most inveterate enemies to hina Those wicked rulers had their officers 
officers of their court, church officers, whom they employed to take Christ, and 
who were ready to go on their errand, though it was an illerrand. If Saul’s 
footmen will not, he has a herdsman that will turn, and fall upon the priests of 


the Lord, 1 Sam. xxii. 18. 
2nd. The discourse of our Lord Jesus hereupon ; ver. 33, 34, “ Yet a little while 
seek ane, and shall 


Iam with you, and then I go to him that sentme. Ye shall 
not find me: and where I am, thither ye cannot come.” These words, like the 
pillar of cloud and fire, have a bright side and a dark side. 

First, They have a bright side towards our Lord Jesus himself, and speak 
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abundance of comfort to him, and all his faithful followers, that are exposed 
to difficulties and dangers for his sake. Three things Christ here comforted 
himself with: 

lst. That he had but a little time to continue here in this troublesome world. 
He sees he is never likely to have a quiet day among them; but the best of it is, 
his warfare will shortly be accomplished, and then he shall be no more in this 
world, ch. xvii. 11. Whoever we are with in this world, friends or foes, it is 
but a little while we shall be with them; and it is matter of comfort to those 
who are in the world, but not of it, and therefore are hated by it, and sick of it, 
that they shail not be in it always, they shall not be in it long. We must bea 
while with those that are pricking briars, and grieving thorns; but, thanks be 
to God, it is but a little while, and we shall be out of their reach. Our days 
being evil, it is well they are few. 

2nd. ‘That when he should quit this troublesome world, he should go to him 
that sent him. “I go;” not, lam driven away by force, but I voluntarily go; 
having finished my embassy, I return to him on whose errand I came. ‘hen, 
when [ have done my work with you, then, and not till then, I go to him that 
sent me, and will receive me, will prefer me, as ambassadors are when they 
return. Their rage against him would not only not hinder him from, but hasten 
him to, the glory and joy that was set before him. Let those who suffer for 
Christ comfort themselves with this, that they have a God to go to, and are 
going to him, going apace, to be for ever with him. 

3rd. That though they persecuted him here, wherever he went, yet that 
none of their persecutions could follow him to heaven: ‘* Ye shall seek me, and 
shall not find me.” It appears by their enmity to his followers when he was 
zone, that if they could have reached him, they would have persecuted him; 

but ye cannot come into that temple, as ye dointothis.’ “ Where I am,” that is, 
where I then shall be; but he expresseth it thus, because even when he was on 
earth, by his Divine nature, and Divine affections, he was in heaven, ch. iii. 13. 
Or it notes that he should be so soon there, that he was as good as there already. 
Note, It adds to the happiness of glorified saints, that they are out of the reach 
of the devil and all his wicked instruments. 

Secondly. These words have a black and dark side towards these wicked 
Jews that hated and persecuted Christ. ‘They now longed to be rid of him: 
‘Away with him from the earth.’ But let them know 

Ist. That according to their choice, so should their doom be. They were 
industrious to drive him from them, and their sin shall be their punishment. He 
will not trouble them long; “yet a little while,” and he will depart from them. 
It is just with God to forsake those that think his presence a burthen. They 
that are weary of Christ need no more to make them miserable than to have 
their wish. 

2nd. That they would certainly repent their choice when it was too late. 
1. They should in vain seek the presence of the Messiah: ‘* Ye shall seek me 
and shall not find me.” ‘ Yeshallexpect the Christ to come, but your eyes shall 
fail with looking for him, and ye shall never find him.’. They who rejected the 
true Messiah when he did come, were justly abandoned toa miserable and end- 
less expectation of one that should never come. Or it may refer to a final 
rejection of sinners from the favour and grace of Christ at the great day. Those 
who now seek Christ shall find him ; but the day is coming when those who now 
refuse him, shall seek him, and shall not find him, see 7. i. 28; they will in vain 
ery, Lord, Lord, open to us. Or, perhaps, these words might be fulfilled in the 
despair of some of those Jews who possibly might be convinced, and not con- 
verted—who would wish in yain to see Christ, and to hear him preach again ; 
but the day of grace is over, Zu. xvii. 22. Yet that is not all: 2. 'L hey should in 
vain expect a place in heaven; “ where I am,” and where all believers shall 
be with me, “ thither ye cannot come;” not only because they are excluded by 
the just and irreversible sentence of the Judge, and the sword of the angel at 
every gate of the new Jerusalem, to keep the way of the tree of life against 
those who have no right to enter, but because they are disabled by their own 
iniquity and infidelity : “ye cannot come,” because ye will not. Those that hate 
to be where Christ is, in his word and ordinances on earth, are very unfit to be 
where he is in his glory in heaven; for, indeed, heaven would be no heaven 
to them, such are the antipathies of an unsanctified soul to the felicities of that 
state. 

3rd. Their descant upon this discourse: ver. 35, 36, they “said among them- 
selves, Whither willhe go?” See here, 4 - 

First. Their wilful ignorance and blindness. He had expressly said whither 
he would go—to him that sent him, to his Father in heaven; and yet they ask 
“ Whither will he go?” and, ‘* What manner of saying is this ?” one so blind 
as those that will not see, that will not heed. Christ’s sayings are plain to him 
that understandeth, and difficult only to those that are minded to quarrel, 

Secondly. Their daring contempt of Christ’s threatenings. Instead of trem- 
bling at that terrible word, “ ye shall seek me, and not find me,” which speaks 
the utmost degree of misery, they banter it and make a jest of it, as those 
sinners that mock at fear, and are not affrighted, Jsa. v.19; Am. v. 18, “* Let him 
make speed. But be ye not mockers, lest your bands be made strong.” 

Thirdly. Their inveterate malice and rage against Christ. All they dreaded 
in his departure was, that he would be out of the reach of their power: 
“Whither will he go, that we shall not find him?” If he be above ground 
we will have him; we will leave no place unsearched, as Ahab in quest of 
Elijah, 1 Kin. xviii. 10. , 

ourthly. Their proud disdain of the Gentiles, whom they here call “the dis- 
persed of the Gentiles ;” meaning either the Jews that were scattered abroad 
among the Greeks, (Jas. i. 1; 1 Pet.i. 1; ‘Willhe go and make an interest among 
those silly people ?’) or, the Gentiles dispersed over the world, in distinction 
from the Jews who were incorporated into one church and nation, ‘ Will he 
make his court to them ?’ cae 7 

Fifthly. Their jealousy of the least intimation of favour tothe Gentiles; ‘ Will 
he go and teach the Gentiles? will he carry his doctrine to them?’ Perhaps 
they had heard of some items of respect shewed by him to the Gentiles, as in 
his sermon at Nazareth, and in the case of the centurion, and the woman of 
Cannan; and there was nothing they dreaded more than the comprehension 
of the Gentiles. So common is it for those who have lost the power of 
religion, to be very jealous for the monopoly of the name. They now made a 
jest of his going to teach the Gentiles; but not long after he did it in good 
earnest, by his apostles and ministers, and gathered those dispersed people, 
sorely to the grief of the Jews, Hom. x. 19. So true is that of Solomon, “the 
fear of the wicked, it shall come upon him.” 


37 In the last day, that great day of the feast, 
Jesus stood and cried, saying, If any man thirst, let 
him come unto me, and drink. 88 He that believeth 
on me, as the scripture hath said, out of his bell 


shall flow rivers of living water, 39 (But this 
413 
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spake he of the Spirit, which they that believe on 
him should receive: for the Holy Ghost was not yet 
given ; because that Jesus was not yet glorified.) 
|40 Many of the people therefore, when they heard 
this saying, said, Of a truth this is the Prophet. 


41 Others said, This is the Christ. But some said, 
42 Hath not 


Shall Christ come out of Galilee ? 
the scripture said, That Christ cometh of the seed 
of David, and out of the town of Bethlehem, where 


¢ } CY aes 
¢ 43 So there was a division among the 


David was ? 
people because of him. 44 And some of them 


would have taken him; but no man laid hands on 
him. 


In these verses we have, 

I. Christ’s discourse, with the explication of it, ver. 37—39. It is likely these 
are only short hints of what he enlarged upon, but they have in them the sub- 
stance of the whole Gospel. Here is a gospel invitation to come to Christ, and 
a gospel promise of comfort and happiness in him. Now observe : 

First. Vhen he made this invitation; on “the last day” of the feast of taber- 
nacles, “that great day.” ‘The eighth day, which concluded that solemnity, was 
to be a holy convocation, Lev. xxiii. 36. Now on this day Christ published this 
gospel call; because, 1. Much people were gathered together; and if the invi- 
tation was given to many, it might be hoped some would accept of it, Pr. i. 7. 
Numerous assemblies give opportunity of doing the more good. 2. The people 
were now returning to their homes, and he would give them this to carry away 
with them as his parting word. When a great congregation is to be dismissed, 
and is about to scatter, as here, it is affecting to think that in all probability 
they will never come all together again in this world; and therefore, if we can 
say or do any thing to help them to heaven, that must be the time. It is good 
to be lively at the close of an ordinance. Christ made this offer on the last day 
of the feast : Ist. To those who had turned a deaf ear to his preaching on the 
foregoing days of this sacred week; he will try them once more, and if they 
will yet hear his voice, they shall live. 2nd. To those who perhaps might never 
have such another offer made them, and therefore were concerned to accept of 
this. It would be half a year before there would be another feast, and in that 
ee they would many of them be in their graves: ‘ Behold, now is the aceepted 

ime. 

Secondly. How he made this invitation: “ Jesus stood, and eried;” which 
notes, 1. His great earnestness and importunity; his heart was uponit, to bring 
poor souls in to himself. ‘Che erection of his body, and the elevation of his voice, 
were indications of the intenseness of his mind. Love to souls will make 
preachers lively. 2. Ilis desire that all might take notice, and take hold of 
this invitation. He “stood and cried,” that he might the better be heard; for 
this is what every one that hath ears is concerned to hear. Gospel truth seeks 
no corners, because it fears no trials. ‘The heathen oracles were delivered 
clandestinely, by them that peeped and muttered ; but the oracles of the Gospel 
were proclaimed by one that “stood and cried.” How sad is the case of man, 
that he must be importuned to be happy; and how wonderful the grace of 
Christ, that he will importune him, ‘ Ho, every one” Jsa. lv. 1. ; 

Thirdly. The invitation itself; which is, 1. Very general: “ If any man thirst,” 
whoever he be, he is invited to Christ; be he high or low, rich or poor, young 
or old, bond or free, Jew or Gentile. 2. Very gracious: “If any man thirst, 
let him come to me, and drink.” ‘If any man desires to be truly and eternally 
happy, let him apply himself to mo and beruled by me, and I will undertake to 
make him so.’ 

1. The persons invited are such as thirst; which may be understood either, 
First. Of the indigence of their cases; either as to their outward condition,— 
If any man be destitute of the comforts of this life, or fatigued with the crosses 
of it, let his poverty and affliction draw him to Christ, for that peace which 
the world can neither give nor take away,—or, as to their inward state, If any 

.man want spiritual blessings, he may be supplied by me;’—or, Secondly. OF 
the inclination of their souls and their desires towards a spiritual happiness : 
If any man hunger and thirst after righteousness, that is, truly desire the good 
will of God towards him, and the good work of God in him. 

2. The invitation itself; “let him come unto me;” let him not go to the 
ceremonial law, which would neither pacify the conscience nor purify it, and 
therefore could not make the comers thereunto perfect, //eb, x. 1. Nor let him 
go to the heathen philosophy, that doth but beguile, lead them into a wood, 
and leaye them there; but let him go to Christ, admit his doctrine, submit to 
his discipline, believe in him; come to him as the fountain of living waters, the 
giver of all comfort. 

3. The satisfaction promised; “let him come and drink.” He shall have what 
he comes for, and abundantly more; shall have that which will not only refresh, 
but replenish, a soul that desires to be happy. 

Fourthly. A gracious promise annexed to this gracious call, ver. 38: ‘ He that 
believeth on me, out of his belly shall flow.” 

1. See here what it is to come to Christ. It is to believe on him, as the Serip- 
ture hath said; it is to receive and entertain him, as he is offered to us in the 
Gospel. We must not frame a Christ according to our fancy, but believe in a 
Christ according to the Scripture. 

2. See how thirsty souls, that come to Christ, shall be made to drink. Israel, 
that believed Moses, drank of the rock that followed them—the streams fol- 
lowed; but believers drink of a Rock in them, “ Christ in them;” he is in them 
a well of living water, ch. iv. 14. Provision is made not only for their present 
satisfaction, but for their continual, perpetual comfort. Here is, Ist. “ Living 
water,” running water, which the Hebrew language calls “living,” because still 
in motion. The graces and comforts of the Spirit are compared to living, mean- 
ing running water, because they are the active, quickening principles of spiritual 
life, and the earnests and beginnings of eternal life: see Jer. ii. 13. 2nd. Rivers 
of living water, which notes both plenty and constancy: the comfort flows in 
both plentifully and constantly, as a river—strong as astream, to bear down the 
oppositions of doubts and fears, There is a fulness in Christ, of grace for grace, 
ard. These flow “out of his belly,” that is, out of his heart and soul; that is the 
subject of the tatty working, and the seat of his government. There gracious 
principles are p anted; and out of the heart, in which the Spirit dwells, flow the 
issues of life, 7, iy. 23; there Divine comforts are lodged, and the joy that a 
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stranger doth not intermeddle with. He that believes, has the witness in him- 
self, 1 Jno. v.10; Sat lucis intus,— Light abounds within, Me: 

Observe farther, where there are springs of grace and. comfort in, the soul, 
they willsend forth streams; “out of his belly shall flow rivers.” 1. That grace 
and comfort will evidence itself; good affections will produce good shane | 
and a holy heart will be seen in a holy life; the tree is known by its fruits, and 
the fountain by its streams. 2. It will communicate itself for the benefit of 
others; a good man isa common good, His mouth is a well of life, Pr. x. 11. 
It is not enough that we drink waters out of our own cistern, that we ourselves 
take the comfort of the grace given us, but we must let our fountains be dis- 

i abroad, Pr. v. 15, 16. Fe : ae. 
Sora: “as the Scripture hath said,” seem to refer to some promise in 
the Old Testament to this purpose, and there are many; as that God would pour 
out his Spirit, which is a metaphor borrowed from waters, Pr, i. 23; Joel il. 28; 
Tsa. xliv. 3; Zec. xii. 10; that the dry land should become springs of water, 
Isa. xii. 18; that there should be rivers in the desert, Isa. xhii. 19; that 
gracious souls should be like a spring of water, Isa. lviii. 11; and the church, a 
well of living water, Cant. iv. 15. And here may be an allusion to the waters 
issuing ont of Ezekiel’s temple, Eze. xlvii.1; compare Rev. xxii. 1, and see 
Zec. xiv. 8. Dr. Lightfoot and others tell us it was a custom of the Jews, which 
they received by tradition, on the last day of the feast of tabernacles to have a 
solemnity which they called Libutio aque,— the pouring out of water, They 
fetched a golden vessel of water from the pool of Siloam, brought it into the 
temple with sound of trumpet and other ceremonies, and, upon the ascent to 
the altar, poured it out before the Lord with all possible expressions of 
joy. Some of their writers make the water to signify the law, and refer to 
Tsa. xii. 3, and ly. 13; others, the Holy Spirit. And it is thought our Saviour 
might here allude to this custom. Believers shall have the comfort, not of a 
vessel of water fetched from a pool, but of a river flowing from themselves. 
The joy of the law, and the pouring out_of the water, which signified that, are 
not to be compared with the joy of the Gospel in the wells of salvation. art 

Fifthly. Here is the evangelist’s exposition of this promise; ver. 39; this 
spake he of the Spirit,” not of any outward advantages accruing to believers, as 

erhaps some misunderstood him, but of the gifts, graces, and comforts of the 
Bpirit. See how Scripture is the best interpreter of Scripture. Observe, 

1. It is promised to all that believe on Christ, that they shall receive the 
Holy Ghost. Some received his miraculous gifts, Mar. xvi. 17, 18; all re- 
ceive his sanctifying graces. The gift of the Holy Ghost is one of the great 
blessings promised in the new covenant, Acts ii. 39 ; and if promised, no doubt 
performed to all that have an interest in that covenant. ; << 

2. The Spirit, dwelling and working in believers, is as a fountain of living, 
running water, out of which plentiful streams flow; cooling and cleansing as 
water, mollifying and moistening as water; making them fruitful, and others 
joyful: see ch. ili. 5. When the apostles spoke so fluently of the things of 
God as the Spirit gave them utterance, Acts ii. 4, and afterwards preached and 
wrote the Gospel of Christ with such a flood of Divine eloquence, then this 
was fulfilled, “ out of his belly shall flow rivers.” , 

3. This plentiful effusion of the Spirit was yet the matter of a promise; “for 
the Holy Ghost was not yet given, because Jesus was not yet glorified.” See 
here, , 

Ist. That “ Jesus was not yet glorified.” It was certain he should be glorified; 
and he was ever worthy of all honour, but he was as yetin astate of humiliation 
and contempt. He had never forfeited the glory he had before all worlds; nay, 
he had merited a further glory, and, besides his hereditary honours, might claim 
the achievement of a mediatorial crown; and yet all this is in reversion. Jesus 
is now_upheld, Jsa. xlii. 1; is now satisfied, Jsa. lili. 11; is now justified, 
1 Tim. iii. 16; but he is “not yet glorified.” And if Christ must wait for his 
glory, let not us think much to wait for ours. 

2nd. That “the Holy Ghost was not yet given;” ovmw yap jv mvedua ayov, 
‘for the Holy Ghost was not yet.’ The Spirit of God was from eternity, for in the 
beginning he moved upon the face of the waters. He was in the Old ‘Testament 
prophets and saints; and Zacharias and Elizabeth were both filled with the 
Holy Ghost. This therefore must be understood of that eminent, plentiful, 
and general effusion of the Spirit which was promised, Joel ii. 28, and accom- 
plished, Acts ii. 1; the Holy Ghost was not yet given in that visible manner 
that was intended. If we compare the clear knowledge and strong grace of 
the disciples of Christ themselves after that day of Pentecost, with their dark- 
ness and weakness before, we shall understand in what sense “the Holy Ghost 
was not yet given;” the earnests and firstfruits of the Spirit were given, but 
the full harvest was not yet come. ‘That which is most properly called the dis- 
pensation of the Spirit, did not yet commence. The Holy Ghost was not yet 
given in such rivers of living water as should issue forth to water the whole 
earth, even the Gentile world; not in the gift of tongues, to which perhaps this | 
promise principally refers. | 

3rd, That the reason why “the Holy Ghost was not yet given,” was “ because 
Jesus was not yet glorified.” First, The death of Christ is sometimes called his 
glorification, ch, xiii. 31; for in his cross he conquered and triumphed. Now 
the gift of the Holy Ghost was purchased by the blood of Christ; that was the 
valuable consideration upon which the grant was grounded; and therefore till 
that price was paid (though many other gifts were bestowed upon its being se- 
cured to be paid) the Holy Ghost was not given. Secondly. There was not somuch 
need of the Spirit while Christ was himself here upon earth, as there was when 
he was gone, to supply the want of him. Jhirdly. The giving of the Holy Ghost 
was to be both an answer to Christ’s intercession, ch. xiv. 16, and an act of 
his dominion; and therefore till he is glorified, and enters upon both these, the 
Holy Ghost is not given. Fourthly. The conversion of the Gentiles was the 
glorifying of Jesus. When certain Greeks began to inquire after Christ, he 
said, “ Now is the Son of man glorified,” ch. xii. 23. Now the time for that was 
not yet come, when the Gospel should be propagated in the nations ; and there- 
fore there was as yet no occasion for the gift of tongues, that “river of living 
water.” But observe, though the Holy Ghost was not yet given, yet he was 
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promised; it was now the great promise of the Father, Acts i.4. Though the 
gifts of Christ’s grace are long deferred, yet they are well secured; and while 
we are waiting for the good promised, we have the promise to live upon, which 
shall speak and shall not lie. 

II. The consequents of this discourse; what entertainment it met with; in 
general, it occasioned differences; ver. 43, “there was a division among the 
people because of him;” ‘there was a schism,’ so the word is; there were 
diversities of opinions, and those managed with heat and contention; various 
sentiments, and those such as set them at variance. ‘Chink we that Christ came 
to send peace, that all would unanimously embrace his Gospel? No; but the 
etfect of the preaching of his Gospel would be division; for while some are 
gathered to it, others will be gathered against it; and this will put things into 
a ferment, as here. But this is no more the fault of the Gospel than it is the 
fault of a wholesome medicine that it stirs up the peccant humours in the body, 
in order to the discharge of them. Observe what the debate was: 

First. Some were taken with him, and well affected to him: “Many of the 


poeple, when they heard this saying,’—heard him with such compassion and 
indness invite poor sinners to him, and with such authority engage to make 
414 
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them happy,—they could not but think highly of him, 1. Some of them said, 
* Of a truth this is the Prophet ;” that prophet which Moses spake of to the 
fathers, who should be like unto him; or, this is the ye het who, according 
to the received notions of the Jewish church, is to be the harbinger and fore- 
runner of the Messiah ; or, this is truly a prophet, one Divinely inspired, and 
sent of God. Others went farther, and said, “'This is the Christ,” ver. 41; 
not the prophet of the Messiah, but the Messiah himself. The Jews had at 
this time a more than ordinary expectation of the Messiah, which made them 
ready to say upon every occasion, Io, here is Christ; or, Lo, he is there; and 
this seems to be only the effect of some such confused and floating notions, 
which caught at the first appearance; for we do not find that these people 
became his disciples and followers. A good opinion of Christ is far short of a 
lively faith in Christ; many give Christ a good word, that gave him no more. 
These here said, This is the Prophet, and, This is the Christ; but could not 
persuade themselves to leave all and follow him; and so this their testimony 
to Christ was but a testimony against themselves. 

Secondly. Others were prejudiced against him. No sooner was this great 
truth started, that Jesus is the Christ, but immediately it was contradicted, 
and argued against; and this one thing, that his rise and original was (as they 
took it for granted) out of Galilee, was thought enough to answer all the ar- 
guments for his being the Christ; for, ‘‘shall Christ come out of Galilee?” Has 
not the Scripture said that * Christ cometh of the seed of David?” See here, 

1. A laudable knowledge of the Scripture: they were so far in the right, 
that the Messiah was to be a rod out of the stem of Jesse, Jsa. xi. 1; that 
out of Bethlehem should arise the governor, Mic. y.2. This even the com- 
mon people knew, by the traditional expositions which their scribes gave 
them. Perhaps, these people who had these Scriptures so ready to object 
against Christ, were not alike knowing in other parts of Holy Writ, but had 
had these put into their mouths by their leaders, to fortify their prejudices 
against Christ. Many that espouse some corrupt notions, and spend their zeal 
in defence of them, seem to be very ready in the Scriptures; when indeed they 
know little more than those Scriptures which they have been taught to pervert. 

2. A culpable ignorance of our Lord Jesus: they speak of it as certain, and 
past dispute, that Jesus was of Galilee; whereas by inquiring of himself, or his 
mother, or his disciples, or by consulting the genealogies of the family of David, 
or the register at Bethlehem, they might have known that he was the son of 
David, and a native of Bethlehem; but, this they willingly are ignorant of. Thus 
gross falsehoods, in matters of fact concerning persons and things, are often 
taken up by prejudiced and partial men, and great resolves founded upon them, 
even in the same place and the same age wherein the persons live and the 
things are done, while the truth might easily be found out. 

Thirdly. Others were enraged against him; and they “would have taken 
him,” ver. 44. Though what he said was most sweet and gracious, yet they 
were exasperated against him for it. ‘Thus did our Master suffer ill, for saying 
and doing well. They “would have taken him;” they hoped somebody or other 
would seize him, and if they thought no one else would, they would Save done 
it themselves; they ‘would have taken him; but no man laid hands on him,” 
being restrained by an invisible power, because his hour was not come. As the 
malice of Christ’s enemies is always unreasonable, so sometimes the suspension 
of it is unaccountable. 


45 Then came the officers to the chief priests and 
Pharisees; and they said unto them, Why have ye 
not brought him? 46 The officers answered, Never 
man spake like this man. 47 Then answered them 
the Pharisees, Are ye also deceived? 48 Have any 
of the rulers or of the Pharisees believed on him ? 
49 But this people who knoweth not the law are 
cursed. 50 Nicodemus saith unto them, (he that 
came to Jesus by night, being one of them,) 51 
Doth our law judge any man, before it hear him, and 
know what he doeth? 52 They answered and said 
unto him, Art thou also of Galilee? Search, and 
look: for out of Galilee ariseth no prophet. 53 And 


every man went unto his own house. 


The chief priests and Pharisees are here in a close cabal, contriving how to 
suppress Christ ; though this was the great day of the feast, they attended not 
the religious services of the day, but left that to the vulgar, to whom it was 
common for those great ecclesiastics to consign and turn over the business of 
devotion, while they thought themselves better employed in the affairs of 
church policy. They sat in the council chamber, expecting Christ to be brought 
a prisoner to them; they having issued out warrants for the apprehending of 
him, ver. 32. Now here we are told, , 

First. What passed between them and their own officers, who returned with- 
out him; 7e infecta,—‘ having done nothing.’ Observe, 

1. The reproof they gave the officers for not executing the warrant they 
gave them: “ Why have ye not brought him?” He appeared publicly; the 
people were many of them disgusted, and would have assisted them in taking 
him; this was the last day of the feast, and they would not have such another 
opportunity ; ‘why then did you neglect your duty?’ It vexed them that those 
who were their own creatures, who depended on them, and on whom ney 
depended, into whose minds they had instilled prejudices against Christ, shoul 
thus disappoint them. Note, Mischievous men fret that they cannot do the 
mischief they would, Ps. exii. 10; Neh. vi. 16. ; 3 

2. The reason which the officers gave for the non-execution of their warrant, 
ver. 46, “ Never man spake like this man.” Now, Ist. This was a very great 
truth, that never any man spake with that wisdom, and power, and grace, that 
convincing clearness, and that charming sweetness, wherewith Christ spoke; 
none of the prophets; no, not Moses himself. 2nd. ‘Che very officers that were 
sent to take him were taken with him, and acknowledged this. Though it 
is likely they were men that had no quick sense of reason or eloquence, 
and it is certain had no inclination to think well of Jesus, yet so much self- 
evidence was there in what Christ said, that they could not but prefer him 
before all those that sat in Moses’ seat. Thus Christ was preserved by, the 
power God has upon the consciences even of bad men. 3rd. They said this to 
their lords and masters, who could not endure to hear any thing that tended 
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to the honour of Christ, and yet could not avoid hearing this. Providence 
ordered it so that this should be said to them, that it might be a vexation in 
their sin, and an aggravation of their sin. Their own officers are witnesses 
against them, who could not be suspected to be biassed in favour of Christ. 
‘This testimony of theirs should have made them reflect upon themselves with 
this thought, Do we know what we are doing, when we are hating and perse- 
cuting one that speaks so admirably well? 

3. ‘he Pharisees endeavour to secure their officers to their interest, and to 
beget in them prejudices against Christ, whom they saw them begin to be well 
affected to; to prevent which wer suggest two things: 

Ist. That if they embrace the Gospel of Christ they will deceive themselves ; 
ver. 47, “ Are ye also deceived?” Christianity has from its first rise been 
represented to the world as a great cheat upon it, and they that embraced it as 
men deceived, then when they began to be undeceived. They that looked for 
a Messiah in external pomp thought them deceived who believed in a Messiah 
that appeared in poverty and disgrace; but the event declares that none were 
more shamefully deceived, nor put a greater cheat upon themselves, than those 
who promised themselves worldly wealth and secular dominion with the Mes- 
siah. Observe what a compliment the Pharisees put upon these officers, “ Are 
ye also deceived?” What! Men of your sense, and thought, and figure; men 
that know better things than to be imposed upon by every pretender and up- 
start teacher. They endeayour to prejudice them against Christ, by persuading 
them to think well of themselves. 

2nd. ‘That they will disparage themselves. Most men, even in their religion, 
are willing to be governed by the example of those of the first rank: these 
officers therefore, whose preferments, such as they were, gave them a sense of 
honour, are desired to consider, 

First. That if they become disciples of Christ, they go contrary to those who 
were persons of oe and reputation: *‘ Have any of the rulers or of the 
Pharisees believed on him?” You know they have not, and you ought to be 
bound up by their judgment, and to believe and do in religion according to the 
will of your superiors; will you be wiser thanthey? Some of the rulers did 
embrace Christ, Mat. ix. 18; ch. iv. 53; and more believed in him, but wanted 
courage to confess him, ch. xii. 42; but, when the interest of Christ runs low 
in the world, it is common for its adversaries to represent it as lower than 
really itis. But it was too true that few, very few, of them did. Note, lst. The 
cause of Christ hath seldom had rulers and Pharisees on its side. It needs not 
secular supports, nor proposes secular advantages; and therefore neither 
courts nor is courted by the great men of this world. Self-denial and the 
cross are hard lessons to rulers and Pharisees. 2nd. This has confirmed many 
in their prejudices against Christ and his Gospel, that the rulers and Pharisees 
have been no friends to them. Shall secular men pretend to be more concerned 
about spiritual things than spiritual men themselves? or to see farther into 
religion than those who make its study their profession? If rulers and Pha- 
risees do not believe in Christ, they that do believe in him will be the most 
singular, unfashionable, ungenteel people in the world, and quite out of the 
way of preferment. Thus are people foolishly swayed by external motives in 
matters of eternal moment, are willing to be damned for fashion’s sake, and go 
to hell in compliment to the rulers aie Pharisees. 

Secondly. That they will link themselves with the despicable, vulgar sort of 
people; ver. 49, “But this people who knoweth not the law are cursed; ” 
ee especially those that were well affected to the doctrine of Christ. 

serve, 

1st. How scornfully and disdainfully they call them; “this people.” It is not 
dads, this lay-people, distinguished from them that were clergy; but éxAos otros, 
this rabble people,—this pitiful, scandalous, scoundrel people,—whom they dis- 
dained to set with the dogs of their flock, though God had set them with the 
lambs of his. If they mean the commonalty of the Jewish nation, they were 
the seed of Abraham, and in covenant with God, and not to be spoken of with 
such contempt. The church’s common interests are betrayed when any one 
part of it studies to render the other mean and despicable. If they mean the 
followers of Christ, though they were generally persons of small figure and 
fortune, yet, by owning Christ, they discovered such a sagacity, integrity, and 
interest in the favours of Heaven as made them truly great and considerable. 
Note, As the wisdom of God hath often chosen base things, and things which 
are ek so the folly of men has commonly debased and despised those 
whom God has chosen. 

2nd. How unjustly they reproach them as ignorant of the Word of God; 
“they know not the law;” as if none knew the law but those that knew it 
from them; and no Scripture-knowledge were current but what came out of 
their mint; and as if none knew the law but such as were observant of their 
canons and traditions. Perhaps many of those whom they thus despised knew 
the law, and the prophets too, better than they did. Many a plain, honest, 
unlearned disciple of Christ, by meditation, experience, prayers, and _ especially 
obedience, attains to a more clear, sound, and useful knowledge of the Word 
of God than some great scholars, with all their wit and oe Thus David 
came to understand more than the ancients and all his teachers, Ps. exix. 99, 100. 
If the common people did not know the law, yet the chief priests and 
Pharisees, of all men, should not have upbraided them with it; for whose fault 
was it but theirs who should haye taught them better? but instead of that, 
took away the key of knowledge, Lu. xi. 52. 

3rd. How magisterially they pronounce sentence upon them; they are 
“cursed;” hateful to God and all wise men; ématapard, an execrable people 
It is well their saying they were cursed did not make them so, for “ the curse 
causeless shall not come.” It is a usurpation of God’s prerogative, as well as 
great uncharitableness, to say of any particular persans, much more of any 
body of people, that they are reprobates. We are unable to try, and there- 
fore unfit to condemn; and our rule is, “bless, and curse not.” Some think 
they mean no more than they are apt to be deceived and made fools of; but 
they use this odious word, “they are cursed,” to express their own indignation, 
and to frighten their officers from having any thing to do with them. ‘Thus the 
language of hell, in our profane age, calls every thing that is displeasing cursed 
and damned, and confounded. Now, for aught appears, these oflicers had 
their convictions baffled and stifled by these suggestions, and they never 
inquire farther after Christ: one word from a ruler or Pharisee will sway 
more, with many, than the true reason of things, and the great interests of 
their souls, . 

Secondly. What passed between them and Nicodemus, a member of their 
own body, ver. 50, &c, Observe, : } 

1. The just and rational objection which Nicodemus made against their pro- 
ceedings. Even in their corrupt and wicked Sanhedrim, God left not himself 
quite without witness against their enmity; nor was the vote against Christ 
carried nemine contradicente,— without contradiction.’ Observe, 

Ist. Who it was that appeared against them; it was Nicodemus, “he that 
came to Jesus by night, being one of them,” ver. 50. Observe concerning him, 
First. That though he had been with Jesus, and taken him for his teacher, 
yet he retained his placein the council, and his vote among them. Some im- 

ute this to his weakness and cowardice, and think it was his fault that 

e did not quit his place; but Chriss, Gad never said to him, “ Follow me,” 
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| else he would have done as others, that left all to follow him. 
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Therefore it 
seems rather to have been his wisdom not presently to throw up_his place; 
because there he might have opportunity of serving Christ. and tis interest, 
and stemming the tide of the Jewish rage, which perhaps he did more than 
we are aware of. He might there be, as Hushai among Absalom’s counsellors, 
instrumental to turn their counsels into foolishness. Though we must in 
no case deny our Master, yet we may wait for an opportunity of confessing 
him to the best advantage. God has his remnant among all sorts, and many 
times finds, or puts, or makes, some good in the worst places and societies : 
there was Daniel in Nebuchadnezzar’s court, and Nehemiah in Artaxerxes.’ 
Secondly. That though at first. he came to Jesus by night, for fear of being 
known, and still continued in his post, yet when there was occasion he boldly 
appeared in defence of Christ, and opposed the whole council that were set 
against him. ‘Thus many believers, who at first were timorous, and ready to 
flee at the shaking of a leaf, have at length, by Divine grace, grown courage- 
ous, and able to laugh at the shaking of a spear. Let none justify the dis- 
guising of their faith by the example of Nicodemus, unless, like him, they be 
ready, upon the first occasion, openly to appear in the cause of Christ, though 
they stand alone in it, for so Nicodemus did here, and eh. xix. 39. 

_ 2nd. What he alleged against their proceedings; ver. 51, “Doth our law 
judge any man before it hear him,” (ckovan rap’ abou, ‘hear from himself,’ “ and 
know what he doeth?” By no means, nor doth the law of any civilized nation 
allow it. Observe, First. He prudently argues from the principles of their 
own law, and an incontestable rule of justice, that no man is to be condemned 
unheard. Had he urged the excellency of Christ’s doctrine, or the evidence 
of his miracles, or repeated to them his Divine discourse with him, eh. iii., it 
had been “ but to cast pearls before swine, who would trample them under their 
feet, and would turn again and rend him; therefore he waves them.” Secondly. 
Whereas they had reproached the people, especially the followers of Christ, 
as ignorant of the law, he here tacitly retorts the charge upon themselves, and 
shews how ignorant they were of some of the first principles of the law; so 
unfit were they to give law to others. Thirdly. The law is here said to judge, 
and hear, and know; when magistrates that govern, and are governed by it, 
Judge, and hear, and know; for they are the mouth of the law; and whatsoever 
they bind and loose according to the law, is justly said to be bound and loosed 
by the law. Fourthly. It is highly fit that none should come under the sen- 
tence of the law till they have first, by a fair trial, undergone the scrutiny of 
it. Judges, when they receive the complaints of the accuser, must always 
reserve in their minds room for the defence of the accused; for they have two 
ears, tomind them to hear both sides. ‘This is said to be the manner of the 
Romans, Acts xxv. 18. The method of our law is over and terminer, first to 
hear, and then to determine. Sifthly. Persons are to be judged, not by what 
is said of them, but by what they do. Our law will not ask what men’s opinions 
are of them, or outcries against them, but, what have they done?— what 
overt acts can they be convicted of ? Sentence must be given, secundum alle- 
gata et probata,— according to what is alleged and proved.’ Facts, and not 
faces, must be known in judgment; and the scale of justice must be used before 
the sword of justice. 

OW we may suppose the motion Nicodemus made in the house upon this 
was, that Jesus should be desired to come and give them an account of him- 
self and his doctrine, and they should favour him with an impartial, unpreju- 
diced hearing. But though none of them could gainsay his maxim, none of them 
would second his motion. : 

2. What was said to this objection. Here is no direct reply given to it; 
but when they could not resist the force of his argument, they fell foul upon 
him, and what was to seek in reason they made up in railing and reproach, 
Note, It is a sign of a bad cause when men cannot bear to hear reason, and 
take it as an affront to be minded of its maxims. Whoever are against reason 

ive cause to suspect that reason is against them. See how they taunt him: 
‘Art thou also of Galilee?” ver. 52. Some think he was well enough served 
for continuing among them, whom he knew to be enemies to Christ; and for his 
speaking no more on the behalf of Christ than what he might have said on 
behalf of the greatest criminal, that he should not be condemned unheard. 
Had he said,‘ As for this Jesus, I have heard him myself, and know heis a 
teacher come from God, and yon, in opposing him, fight against God,’ as he 
ought to have said, he could not have been worse abused than he was for this 
feeble effort of his tenderness for Christ. 

As to what they said to Nicodemus, we may observe, First. How false the 
grounds of their arguing are; for, lst. They suppose that Christ was of Gali- 
lee, and that was false; and if they would have been at the pains of an impar- 
tial inquiry, they might have found it so. 2nd. They suppose that because 
most of his disciples were Galileans, they were all such; whereas he had abun- 
dance of disciples in Judea. 3rd. They suppose that out of Galilee no pro- 
phet had risen, and for this appeal to Nicodemus’ search; yet this was false 
too; Jonah was of Gath-hepher, Nahum an Elkoshite, both of Galilee. Thus 
do they make lies their refuge. Secondly. How absurd their arguings were 
upon these grounds, such as were a shame to rulers and Pharisees. Ist. Is 
any man of worth and virtue ever the worse for the poverty and obscurity of 
his country? ‘The Galileans were the seed of Abraham; barbarians and 
Scythians are the seed of Adam; and have we not all one Father? 2nd. Sup- 
posing no prophet had risen out of Galilee, yet it is not impossible that any 
should arise hence. If Elijah was the first prophet of Gilead, as perhaps he 
was, and if the Gileadites were called fugitives, must it therefore be questioned 
whether he was a prophet or no? 

3. The hasty adjournment of the court hereupon; they broke up the assem- 
bly in confusion, and with precipitation, and “every man went to his own 
house.” They met to take “ counsel together against the Lord and his anointed,” 
but they imagined a vain thing; and not only He that sits in heaven laughed 
at them, but we may sit on earth and laugh at them too, to see all the politics 
of the close cabal broken to pieces with one plain, honest word.. They were 
not willing to hear Nicodemus, because they could not answer him. As soon 
as they perceived they had one such man among them, they saw it was to no 
purpose to go on with their design, and therefore put off the debate to a more 
convenient season, when he was absent. ‘Thus the counsel of the Lord is made 
to stand, in spite of the devices in the hearts of men. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


In this chapter we have, I. Christ’s evading the snare which the Jews laid for him, in 
bringing to him a woman taken in adultery, ver. 1—11. II. Divers discourses or 
conferences of his with the Jews that cavilled at him, and sought occasion against him, 
and made every thing he said a matter of controversy: 1. Concerning his being the 
light of the world, ver. 12—20. 2. Concerning the ruin of the unbelieving Jews, 
ver. 21—30. 8. Concerning liberty and bondage, ver. 31—37. 4. Concerning his 
Father and their Father, ver. 388—47, 5. Here is his discourse, in answer to their 
blasphemous reproaches, ver. 48—&%, 6. Concerning the immortality of believers, 
ver. 51—59. And in all this he endured the contradiction of sinners against 
himself. 
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eldest, even unto the last: and Jesus was left alone, 
and the woman standing in the midst. 10 When 
Jesus had lifted up himself, and saw none but the 
woman, he said unto her, Woman, where are those 
thine accusers? hath no man condemned thee? 11 
She said, No man, Lord. 
Neither do I condemn thee: go, and sin no more. 


Though Christ was basely abused in the foregoing chapter, both by the 

rulers and by the people, yet here we have him still at Jerusalem, still in the 
_ temple. How often would he have gathered them. Observe, 

First. His retirement in the evening out of the town, ver. 1; he “ went into 
the mount of Olives;” whether to some friend’s house, or to some booth 
pitched there, now at the feast of tabernacles, is not certain; whether he 
rested there, or, as some think, continued all night in prayer to God, we are 
not told. But he went out of Jerusalem, perhaps, because he had never a 
friend there that had either kindness or courage enough to give hima night’s 
lodging; while his persecutors had houses of their own to go to, ch. vii. 1, he 
could not so much as borrow a place to lay his head on, but what he must go a 
mile or two out of town for. He retired, as some think, because he would not 
expose himself to the peril of a popular tumult in the night. IJtis prudence to 
go out of the way of danger whenever we can doit without going out of the way 
of duty. In the daytime, when he had work to do in the temple, he willingly 
exposed himself, and was under special protection, Zsa. xlix. 2; but in the 
night, when he had not work to do, he withdrew into the country, and shel- 
tered himself there. 

Secondly, His return in the morning to the temple, and to his work there, 
yer. 2. Observe here, 

1, What a diligent preacher Christ was: “ early in the morning” he came again 
and taught. Though he had been teaching the day before, he taught again to- 
day: Christ was a constant preacher, in season and out of season. ‘Three 
things are taken notice of here concerning Christ’s preaching: Ist. The time, 

early inthe morning.” Though he lodged out of town, and perhaps had spent 
much of the night in secret prayer, yet he came early. Whena day’s work is 
to be done for God and souls, it is good to begin betimes, and take the day 
before us. 2nd. The place, “in the temple;” not so much because it was a con- 
secrated place (for then he would have chosen it at other times) as because 
it was now a place of concourse; and he would hereby countenance solemn 
assemblies for religious worship, and encourage people to come up to the 
temple, forhe had not yet left it desolate. 3rd. His posture; “he sat down and 


taught,” as one haying authority, and as one that intended to abide by it for 
some time. 


2. How diligently his preaching was attended upon; “all the people came 
unto him;” and perhaps many of them were the country people, who were 
this day to return home from the feast, and were desirous to hear one sermon 
more from the month of Christ before they returned. ‘They came to him, 
though he came early. ‘They that seek him early shall find him. Though the 
rulers were displeased at those that came to hear him, yet they would come ; 

and he taught them,” though they were angry at him too. Though there 
were few or none among them that were persons of any figure, yet Christ bade 
them welcome, and taught them. 

Thirdly. His dealing with those that brought to him the woman taken in adul- 
tery, tempting him. ‘The scribes and Pharisees would not only not hear Christ 
patiently themselves, but they disturbed him when the people were attending 
on him. Observe here, “: 

I. The case proposed to him by the scribes and Pharisees, who herein con- 
trived to pick a quarrel with him, and bring him into a snare, ver. 3—6. 

1, They set the prisoner to the bar, ee 3; “they brought him a woman taken 


And Jesus said unto her, 
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in adultery ;” perhaps now lately taken, during the time of the feast of taber- 
/nacles, when it may be their dwelling in booths, and their feasting and joy, 
| might, by wicked minds, which corrupt the best things, be made occasions of 
'sin. hose that were taken in adultery were, by the Jewish law, to be put to 
death, which the Roman powers allowed them the execution of, and therefore 
| she was brought before the ecclesiastical court. Observe, she was taken in 
her adultery. Though adultery is a work of darkness, which the criminals 
| commonly take all the care they can to conceal, yet sometimes it is strangely 
| brought to light. Those that promise themselves secrecy in sin, deceive them- 
| selves. ‘The scribes and Pharisees bring her to Christ, and set her in the midst 
| of the assembly, as if they would leave her wholly to the judgment of Christ, 
he haying sat down as a judge upon the bench. : 
| 2. They prefer an indictment against her, ver. 4: “‘ Master, this woman wag 
‘taken in adultery.” Here they call him master whom but the day before they 
| had ealled a deceiver, in hopes with their flatteries to have ensnared him, as 
| those, Lu. xx. 20. Gut though men may be imposed upon with compliments, 
| he that searcheth the heart cannot. Ist. The crime for which the prisoner 
| stands indicted is no less than adultery, which, even in the patriarchal age, 
| before the law of Moses, was looked upon as “an iniquity to be punished by 
the judges,” Job xxxi. 9,11; Gen. xxxviii. 24. ‘The Pharisees, by their vigor- 
ous prosecution of this offender, seemed to have a great zeal against the sin, 
| when it appeared afterwards that they themselves were not free from it; nay, 
| they were within full of all uncleanness, J/aé. xxiii. 27, 28. Note, It is common 
| for those that are indulgent to their own sin, to be severe against the sins of 
‘others. 2nd. The proof of the crime was from the notorious evidence of the 
'fact—an incontestable proof—she was taken in the act; so that there was no 
room left to plead not guilty. Had she not been taken in this act, she might 
have gone on to another, till her heart had been perfectly hardened ; but some- 
times it proves a mercy to sinners to have their sin brought to light, that they 
may do no more presumptuously. Better our sin should shame us than 
damn us, and be set in order before us for our conviction than for our 
condemnation, : 

3. They produce the statute in this case made and provided, and upon which 
she was indicted; ver. 5, “ Moses in the law commanded us, that such should 
be stoned.” Moses commanded that they should be put to death, Zev. xx. 10; 
Deu. xxii. 22; but not that they should be stoned, unless the adulteress was 
espoused, not married, or was a priest’s daughter, Dew. xxii. 21. Note, Adul- 
tery is an exceeding sinful sin; for it is the rebellion of a vile lust, not only 
against the command, but against the covenant, of our God. It is the violation 
ot a Divine institution in innocency, by the indulgence of one of the basest 
lusts of man in his degeneracy. 5 

4. They pray his judgment in the case; “but what sayest thou?” who pre- 
tendest to be a teacher come from God to repeal old Jaws, and enact new ones; 
what hast thou to say in this case? If they had asked this question in sincerity, 
with a humble desire to know his mind, it had been very commendable. ‘They 
that are intrusted with the administration of justice should look up to Christ 
for direction. But “ this they said tempting him, that they might have to accuse 
him,” ver. 6. Ist. If he should confirm the sentence of the law, and let it take 
its course, they would censure him as inconsistent with himself, he having 
received publicans and harlots, and with the character of the Messiah, who 
should be meek, and have salvation, and proclaim a year of release; and per- 
haps they would accuse him to the Roman governor, for countenancing the 
Jews in the exercise of a judicial power. But, 2nd. If he should acquit her 
and give his opinion that the sentence should not be executed, as they expected 
he would, they would represent him, First. As an enemy to the law of Moses, 
and as one that usurped an authority to correct and control it; and would 
confirm that prejudice against him which his enemies were so industrious to 
propagate, that he came to destroy the law and the prophets. Secondly. Asa 
friend to sinners, and consequently a favourer of sin; if he should seem to 
connive at such wickedness, and let it gs0 unpunished, they would represent 
him as countenancing it, and being a patron of offences, if he were a protector 
of offenders; than which no reflection could be more invidious upon one that 
professed the strictness, purity, and business of a prophet. 

II. The method he took to resolve this case, and so to break this snare. 

1. He seemed to slight it, and turned a deaf ear to it; he “ stooped down, and 
wrote on the ground.” It is impossible to tell, and therefore needless to ask, 
what he wrote; but it is the only mention made, in the Gospels, of Christ’s 
writing. Eusebius indeed speaks of his writing to Abgarus, king of Edessa. 
Some think they have a liberty of conjecture what he wrote here. Grotius 
saith it was some grave, weighty Saying ; and that it was usual for wise men 
when they were very thoughtful concersing any thing, to doso. Jerome and 
Ambrose suppose he wrote, ‘Let the names of these wicked men be written in 
the dust.’ Others this, ‘The earth accuseth the earth, but the judgment is 
mine.’ Christ, by this, teacheth us to be slow to speak when difficult cases are 
proposed to us, not quickly to shoot our bolt; and when provocations are given 
us, or we are bantered, to pause and consider betore we reply; think twice 
before we speak once; “the heart of the wise studies to answer.” Our trans- 


lation from some Greek copies, which add, i) rpocrootpnevos, though the most 
copies have it not, give this account of the reason of his writing on the ground, 
“as though he heard them not.” He did, as it were, look another way, to shew 
that he was not willing to take notice of their address, saying in effect, “ Who 
made mea judge ora divider?” It is safe in many cases to be deaf to that 
which it is not safe to answer, Ps. xxxviii. 13. Christ would not have his 
ministers to be entangled in secular affairs; let them rather employ themselves 
in any lawfulstudies, and fill up their time with writing on the ground, which 
nobody will heed, than busy themselves in that which doth not belong to 
them. But when Christ seemed as though he heard them not, he made it 
appear that he not only heard their words, but knew their thoughts. 

2. When they importunately, or rather impertinently, pressed him for 
an answer, he turned the conviction of the prisoner upon the prosecutors, 
ver. 7. 

Ist. They “continued asking him,” and his seeming not to take notice of 
them, made them the more vehement, for now they thought sure enough they 
had run him aground, and that he could not avoid the imputation of contradict- 
ing either the law of Moses, if he should acquit the prisoner, or his own doctrine 
of mercy and pardon, if he should condemn her; and therefore they pushed on 
their appeal to him with vigour; whereas they should have construed his dis- 
regard of them as a check to their design, and an intimation to them to desist, 
as they tendered their own reputation. . . 

2nd. At last he put them all to shame and silence with one word; “he lifted 
up himself,” awaking as one out of sleep, Ps. lxxviii. 65, and “said unto them, 
He that is without sin among you, let him first cast a stone at her.” 

First. Here Christ avoided the snare which they laid for him, and effectually 
saved his own reputation. He neither reflected upon the law, nor excused 
| the prisoner’s guilt; nor did he, on the other hand, encourage the prosecu- 
tion, or countenance their heat. See the good effect of consideration: when 
we cannot make our point by steering a direct course, it is good to fetch a 
compass. ; 
| Secondly, “In the net which they spread is their own foot taken.” They 
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came with design to accuse him, but they were forced to accuse themselves. 
Christ owns it was fit the prisoner should be prosecuted; but appeals to their 
consciences, whether they were fit to be the prosecutors. : f 

lst. He here refers to that rule which the law of Moses prescribed in the 
execution of criminals, that the “hand of the witnesses must be first upon 
them,” Dew. xvii. 7, as in the stoning of Stephen, Acts vii. 58. The scribes and 
Pharisees were the witnesses against this woman. Now Christ puts it to them, 
whether, according to their own law, they would dare to be the executioners. 
Durst they take away that life with their hands, which they were now taking 
ayy ips a tongues; would not their own consciences fly in their faces, 
if they did: 

eae He builds upon an uncontested maxim in morality, that it is very absurd 
for men to be zealons in punishing the offences of others, while they are every 
whit 2s guilty themselves; and they are no better than self-condemned, who 
judge others, and yet themselves do the same thing. If there be any of you 
that is without sin, that is, without sin of this nature, that has not some time 
or other been guilty of fornication or adultery, let him cast the first stone at 
her. iXot that magistrates, who are conscious of guilt themselves, should 
therefore connive at others’ guilt. But therefore, First. Whenever we find 
fault with others, we ought to reflect upon ourselves, and to be more severe 
against sin in ourselves than in others. Secondly. We ought to be favourable, 
though not to the sins, yet to the persons of those that offend, and to restore 
them with a spirit of meekness, considering ourselves and our own corrupt 
nature. Aut sumus, aut fuimus, vel possumus esse quod hic est,—‘ We either 
are, or have been, or may be, what he is.’ Let this restrain us from throwing 
stones at our brethren, and proclaiming their faults.’ “ Let him that is without 
sin” begin such discourse as that, and then those that are truly humbled for 
their own sins will blush at it, and be glad to let it fall. Thirdly. Qui alterum 
incusat probri, ipsum se intueri oportet,—‘'Vhose who are any way obliged to 
animadvert upon the faults of others, are concerned to look well to them- 
selves, and keep themselves pure.’ Mat. vii. 5. The snuffers of the tabernacle 


were of pure gold, 
3rd. Perhaps he refers to the trial of the suspected wife 

husband, with the waters of jealonsy. The man was to bring her to the priest, 
Num. vy. 15, as the scribes and Pharisees brought this woman to Christ. Now 
it was areceived opinion among the Jews, and confirmed by experience, that 
if the husband who brought his wife to that trial, had himself been at any time 
guilty of adultery, aque non explorant ejus uxorem,— the bitter water had no 
effect upon the wife.’ ‘Come, then, saith Christ, ‘according to your own tra- 
dition will I judge you. If you are without sin, stand to the charge, and let the 
adulteress be executed; but if not, though she be guilty, while you that present 
her are equally so, according to your own rule she shall be free.’, 

4th. In this he attended to the great work which he came into the world 
about, and that was to bring sinners to repentance; not to destroy, but to 
save. He aimed to bring, not only the prisoner to repentance, by shewing her 
his mercy, but the prosecutors too, by shewing them their sins; they sought 
to ensnare him, he sought to convince and convert them. Thus “the blood- 
thirsty hate the upright, but the just seek his soul.” 

3. Having given them this startling word, he left them to consider of it, and 
“again stooped down, and wrote on the ground,” ver. 8. As when they made 
their address he seemed to slight their question, so now he had given them an 
answer, he slighted their resentment of it, not caring what they said to it; nay, 
they needed not to make any reply ; the matter was lodged in their own breasts, 
let them make the best of it there. Or, he would not seem to wait for an 
answer, lest they should on a sudden justify themselves, and then think them- 
selves bound in honour to persist in it; but gives them time to pause, and to 
commune with their own hearts. God saith, “I hearkened and heard,” 
Jer. viii. 6. Some Greek copies here read, ‘he wrote on the ground,’ évos 
éxdortou ait@y tas auaptias, ‘the sins of every one of them.’ This he could do, 
for he sets our iniquities before him; and this he will do, for he will set them 
in order before us too; he seals up our transgressions, Job xiv. 16. But he doth 
not write men’s sins in the sand; no, they are written as with a pen of iron and 
the point of a diamond, Jer. xvii. 1, never to be forgotten till they are forgiven. 

4. The scribes and Pharisees were so strangely thunderstruck with the word 
of Christ, that they let fall their persecution of Christ, whom they durst no 
farther tempt; and their prosecution of the woman, whom they durst no 
longer accuse; ver. 9, “they went out one by one.” Ist. Perhaps his writing 
on the ground frightened them, as the handwriting on the wall frightened Bel- 
shazzar; they concluded he was writing bitter things against them, writing 
their doom. Happy they who have no reason to be afraid of Christ’s writing. 
2nd. However, what he said frightened them, by sending them to their own 
consciences. He had shewed them to themselves; and they were afraid, if they 
should stay till he lift up himself again, his next word should shew them to 
the world, and shame them before men, and therefore they thought it best to 
withdraw. They went out one by one, that they might go out softly, and not 
by a noisy flight disturb Christ; they gat them away by stealth, as “ people 
being ashamed steal away when they flee in battle,” 2 Sam. xix. 3. The order 
of their departure is taken_notice of, “ beginning at the eldest,” either because 
they were most guilty, or first aware of the danger they were in of being put 
to the blush; Bad if the eldest quit the field, and retreat ingloriously, no marvel 
if the younger follow them. Now see here, a é 

First. The force of the word of Christ for the conviction of sinners; “ they 
which heard it were convicted by their own consciences.” Conscience is God's 
deputy in the soul, and one word from him will set it on work, Heb. iv. 12. 
Those that had been old in adulteries, and long fixed in a proud opinion of 
themselves, yet the eldest of them were here startled by the word of Christ ; 
even scribes and Pharisees, that were most conceited of themselves, yet, by the 
power of Christ’s word, are made to sneak. <i 4 : 

Secondly. The folly of sinners under these convictions, which appears in these 
scribes and Pharisees. 1st. It is folly for those that are under convictions to 
make it their principal care to avoid shame, as Judah, Gen. xxxyiii. 23, “lest we 
be shamed.” Our care should be more to save our souls than to save our 
credit. Saul evidenced his hypocrisy, when he said, “I have sinned; yet now 
honour me, I pray thee.” There is no way to get the honour and comfort of 
penitents, but by taking the shame of penitents. 2nd. It is folly for those that 
are under convictions to contrive how to shift off their convictions, and to get 
rid of them. ‘These scribes and Pharisees had the wound opened, and now 
they should have been desirous to have it searched, and then it might have 
been healed; but that was the thing they dreaded and declined. 37d. It is folly 
for those that are under convictions to get away from Jesus Christ, as these 
here did; for he is the only one that can heal the wounds of conscience, and 
speak peace tous. ‘Ihose that are convicted by their consciences, will be con- 
demned by their Judge i they be ne Peasaieet by their Redeemer; and will 

him o whom will they go 
Bee ee ralt sonGaited prosecutors quitted the field, and fled for the 
same, the self-condemning prisoner stood her ground, with a resolution to 
abide by the judgment of our Lord Jesus. “Jesus was left alone” from the 
company of the scribes and Pharisees, free from their molestations, and the 
woman standing in the midst” of the assembly that were attending on Christ’s 
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|| though she had opportunity for it; 


/made to withdraw ; its demands are 


| Jesus alone 


; appealed to God, he prayed, “ Lift up thyself,” 
) it is likely, stood trembling at the bar, as one doubtful of the issue. 
without sin, and might cast the first stone; but though none more severe than 


| tor finds him so, now she stands upon her deliverance. 


/man condemned thee 
|asked that he might shame them who declined his judgment, and encourage 
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She did not seek to make her escape, 
c _but her proseeutors had appealed unto 
Jesus, and to him she would go, on him she would wait for her doom. Note, 
Those whose cause is brought before our Lord Jesus will never have occasion 
to remove it into any other court, for he is the refuge of penitents. The law 
which accuses us, and calls for judgment against us, is by the Gospel of Christ 
1 answered, and its clamours silenced, by the 
s. Our cause is lodged in the Gospel court, we are left with 
x ; it is him only we have now to deal with, for to him all judg- 
ment is committed ; let us therefore secure our interest in him, and we are 
made for ever. Let his Gospel rule us, and it will intallibly save us. 

6. Here is the conclusion of the trial, and the issue it was brought to, 
ver. 10, 11: “Jesus lifted up himself, and he saw none but the woman.” Though 
Christ may seem to take no notice of what is said and done, but leave it to the 
contending sons of men to deal it out among themselves, yet, when the hour 
of his judgment is come, he will no longer keep silence. When David had 
Ps. vii. 6; xciv. 2. The woman, 
Christ was 


preaching, where they set her, ver. 3. 


blood of Jesus. 


he against sin, for he is infinitely just and holy, none more compassionate than 
he to sinners, for he is mfinitely gracious and merciful, and this poor malefac- 
im Here is the method of 
courts of judicature observed, 

Ist. The prosecutors are called, “ Where are those thine accusers? hath no 
2” Not but that Christ knew where they were, but he 


her who resolved to abide by it. St. Paul’s challenge is like this, “ Who shall 
lay any thing to the charge of God’s elect?” Where are these their accusers ? 
The accuser of the brethren shall be fairly cast out, and all indictments legally 


; and regularly quashed. 


2nd. ‘They do not appear when the question was asked: * Hath no man con- 
demned thee? she said, No man, Lord.” She speaks respectfully to Christ ; 
calls him Lord; but is silent concerning her prosecutors; saith nothing in 
answer to that question which concerned them, “ Where are those thine 
accusers?” Doth not triumph in their retreat, or insult over them, as wit- 
nesses against themselves, not against her. If we hope to be forgiven by our 
Judge, we must forgive our accusers; and if their accusations, how invidious 
soever, were the happy occasion of awakening our consciences, we may easily 
forgive them this wrong. But she answered the question which concerned 
herself, “ Has no man condemned thee?” ‘True penitents find it enough to 
give account of themselves to God, and will not undertake to give account of 
other people. 

3rd, The prisoner is therefore discharged, ‘‘ Neither do I condemn thee: go, 
and sin no more.” Consider this, 

First. As her discharge from the temporal punishment. ‘If they do not 
condemn thee to be stoned to death, neither do I.’ Not that Christ came 
to disarm the magistrate of his sword of justice, or that it is his will that 
capital punishments should not be inflicted on malefactors; so far from that, 
the administration of publie justice is established by the Gospel, and made 
subservient to Christ’s kingdom; “ by me kings reign.” But Christ would not 
condemn this woman, Ist. Because it was none of his busines; she was no judge, 
or divider, and therefore would not intermeddle in secular affairs. His king- 
dom was not of this world. T'ractent fabrilia fabri,—t Let every one act in his 
own province.’ 2nd. Because she was prosecuted by those that were more 
guilty than she, and could not for shame insist upon their demand of justice 
against her. This law appointed the hands of the witnesses to be first upon 
the criminal, and afterward the hands of all the people; so that if they fly off, 
and do not condemn her, the prosecution drops. ‘The justice of God, in intlict- 
ing temporal judgments, sometimes takes notice of a comparative righteousness, 
and spares those who are otherwise obnoxious, when the punishing of them 
would gratify those that are worse than they, Dew. xxxii. 26. But when Christ 
dismissed her, it was with this caution, “ Go, and sin no more.” Impunity 
emboldens malefactors, and therefore those who are guilty, and yet have found 
means to escape the edge of the law, need to double their watch, lest Satan 
get advantage ; for the fairer the escape was, the fairer the warning was, to go 
and sin no more. They who help to save the life of a criminal, should, as 
Christ here, help to save the soul, with this caution. 

Secondly. As her discharge from the eternal punishment. For Christ to say, 
I do not condemn thee, is, in effect, to say, 1 do forgive thee; and the Son of 
man had power on earth to forgive sins, and could, upon good grounds, give 
this absolution: for as he knew the hardness and impenitent hearts of the 
prosecutors, and therefore said that which would confound them, so he knew 
the tenderness and sincere repentance of the prisoner, and therefore said that 
which would comfort her, as he did to that woman that was a sinner, such 
a sinner as this, who was likewise looked upon with disdain by a Pharisee 
Lu. vii. 48, “ Thy sins are forgiven thee; goin peace.” So here, “ Neither do 1 
condemn thee.” Note, lst. They are truly happy whom Christ doth not con- 
demn, for his discharge is a sufficient answer to all other challenges ; they are all 
coram non judice,— before an authorized judge.’ 2nd. Christ will not condemn 
those who, though they have sinned, will“ go, and sin no more,” Ps. Ixxxy. 8; 
Isa. lv. 7. He will not take the advantage he has against us for our former 
rebellions, if we will but. lay down our arms, and return to our allegiance. 
3rd. Christ’s favour to us in the remission of the sins that are past, should be a 
prevailing argument with us to “go and sin no more,” Ztom. yi. 1,2. Will not 
Christ condemn thee? Go, then, and sin no more. 


12 Then spake Jesus again unto them, saying, 
I am the light of the world: he that followeth me 
shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light 
of life. 13 The Pharisees therefore said unto him, 
Thou bearest record of thyself; thy record is not 
true. 14 Jesus answered and said unto them, 


Though I bear record of myself, yet my record is 


‘true: for I know whence I came, and whither I go; 


but ye cannot tell whence I come, and whither I 
go. 15 Ye judge after the flesh ; I judge no man. 
16 And yet if I judge, my judgment is true: for I 
am not alone, but I and the Father that sent me, 
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17 It is also written in your law, that the testimony 
of two men is true. 18 I am one that bear witness 
of myself, and the Father that sent me beareth 
witness of me. 19 Then said they unto him, Where 
is thy Father? Jesus answered, Ye neither know 
me, nor my Father: if ye had known me, ye should 
have known my Father also. 20 These words 
spake Jesus in the treasury, as he taught in the 
temple: and no man laid hands on him; for his 


hour was not yet come. 


The rest of this chapter is taken up with debates between Christ and con- 
tradicting sinners, ahD cavilled at the most gracious words that proceeded a 
of his mouth. Itis not certain whether these disputes were the same day mer 
the adulteress was discharged; it is probable they he for the orekd abe 
mentions no other day, and takes notice, ver. 2, how early Christ oo of 
day’s work. Though those Pharisees that accused the woman were eee ; 
yet there were other Pharisees, ver. 13, to confront Christ, who ha : ar 
enough in their foreheads to keep them in countenance, though some - t = 
party were put to such a shameful retreat; nay, perhaps that made ae the 
more industrious to pick quarrels with him; if possible, to retrieve the repu- 
tation of their baffled party. In these verses we have, | 

I. A great doctrine laid down, with the application of tt. oat 

First. The doctrine is, that Christ is the light of the world; ver. 12, en 
spake Jesus again unto them;” though he had spoken a great deal to them 
to little purpose, and what he had said was opposed; “‘yet he spake again, 
for he speaketh once, yea twice.” They had turned a deaf ear to what he said, 
and yet he spoke again to them, saying, “I am the light of the world.” Note, 
Jesus Christ is the light of the world. One of the rabbins saith, Light is the 
name of the Messiah; as it is written, Dan. ii. 22, and light dwelleth with 
him.” God is light, and Christ is “the image of the invisible God;” God of 
gods, Light of lights. He was expected to be “‘a light to lighten the Gentiles, 
Lu. ii. 22; and so the light of the world, and not of the Jewish church only, 
The visible light of the world is the sun; and Christ is the Sun of righteous- 
ness. One sun enlightens the whole world; so doth one Christ, and there 
needs no more: Christ’s being the light, speaks, 1. What he is in himself, most 
excellent and glorious. 2. What he is to the world, the fountain of light, 
enlightening every man. What a dungeon would the world be without the 
sun! so would it be without Christ, by whom light came into the world, 
ch. iii. 19. 

Secondly. The inference from this doctrine is: ‘‘ He that followeth me,” as a 
traveller follows the light in a dark night, “shall not walk in darkness, but 
shall have the light of life.” If Christ be the light, then, 1. It is our duty to 
follow him ; to submit ourselves to his conduct, and in every thing take directions 
from him, in the way that leads to happiness. Many follow false lights; there 
are ignes fatui,— false lights,’ that lead them to destruction; but Christ is the 
true light. Itis not enough to look at this light, and to gaze upon it,—but we 
must follow it, believe in it, and walk in it,—for it is a light to our feet, not our 
eyes only. 2. [tis the happiness of those who follow Christ, that “they shall 
not walk in darkness.” They shall not be left destitute of those instructions in 
the way of truth which are necessary to keep them from destroying error, and 
those directions in the way of duty which are necessary to keep them from 
damning sin. They “shall have the light of life,” that knowledge and enjoyment 
of God which will be to them the light of spiritual life in this world, and of 
everlasting life in the other world, where there will be no death nor darkness. 
Follow Christ, and we shall undoubtedly be happy in both worlds; follow 
Christ, and we shall follow him to heaven. , p 

The objection which the Pharisees made against this doctrine, and it was 
very trifling and frivolous; ver. 13, “Thou bearest record of thyself; thy 
record is not true.” In this objection they went upon the suspicion which we 
commonly have of men’s self-commendation, which is concluded to be the native 
language of self-lovye; such as we are all ready to condemn in others, but few 
are willing to own in themselves. But in this case the objection was very 
unjust; for, 1. They made that his crime, and a diminution to the credibility of 
his doctrine, which, in the case of one who introduced a Divine revelation, was 
necessary and unavoidable. Did not Moses and all the prophets bear witness 
of themselves, when they avouched themselves to be God’s messengers? Did 
not the Pharisees ask John Baptist, what sayest thou of thyself? 2. They 
overlooked the testimony of all the other witnesses which corroborated the 
testimony he bore of himself. Had he only borne record of himself, his testimony 
had indeed been suspicious, and the belief of it might have been suspended ; 
but his doctrine was attested by more than two or three credible witnesses, 
enough to establish every word of it. 

Il, Christ's reply to this objection, ver. 14; he doth not retort upon them, 
as he might,‘ You profess yourselves to be devout and good men, but your 
witness is not true ;’ but plainly vindicates himself; and though he had waived 
his own testimony, ch. y. 31, yet here he abides by it, that it did not derogate 
from the credibility of his other proofs, but was necessary to shew the force 
of them. Heis the light of the world; and it is the property of light to be 
self-evidencing. First principles prove themselves. He urgeth three things 
to prove that his testimony, though of himself, was true and cogent. - 

irst. That he was conscious to himself of his own authority, and abundantly 
satisfied in himself concerning it. He did not speak as one at uncertainty 
nor propose a disputable notion which he himself hesitated about, but declared 
a decree, and gaye such an account of himself as he would abide by; “ 1 know 
whence I came, and whither I go.” He was fully apprised of his own un- 
dertaking from first to last; knew whose errand he went upon, and what his 
success would be ; he knew what he was before his manifestation to the world, 
and what he should be after; that he came from the Father, and was going 
to him, ch. xvi. 28; came from glory, and was going to glory, ch. xvii. 5. This 
is the satisfaction of all good Christians, that though the world know them 
not, as it knew him not, yet they know whence their spiritual life comes, and 
whether it tends, and go upon sure grounds. 

Secondly. That they were very incompetent judges of him and of his doc- 
trine, and not to be regarded. 

1, Because they were ignorant, willingly and resolvedly ignorant; “ ye can- 
not tell whence 1 come, and whither I go.” To what purpose is it to talk with 
those who know nothing of the matter, nor desire to know. He had told them 
of his coming from heaven, and returning to heaven; but it was foolishness 
to them: they received it not, it was whee a8 brutish man knows not, Ps. xcii. 6. 
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They took upon them to judge of that which they did not understand, which 
lay quite out of the road of their acquaintance. They that despise Christ’s 
dominions and dignities, speak evil of what they know not, Jude 8, 10. 

2. Because they were partial; ver. 15, “ Ye judge after the flesh.” When 
fleshly wisdom gives the rule of judgment, and outward shows and appearances 
only are given in evidence, and the case decided according to them, then men 
“judge after the flesh; ” and when the consideration of a secular interest turns 
the scale in judging of spiritual matters,—when we judge in favour of that 
which pleases the carnal mind, and recommends us toa carnal world,—we judge 
after the flesh; and the judgment cannot be right when the rule is wrong. 
The Jews judged of Christ and his Gospel by outward appearances; od 
because he appeared so mean, thought it impossible he should be the light of 
the world; as if the sun under a cloud were no sun. 

3. Because they were unjust and unfair towards him; intimated in that, “1 
judge no man.” ‘I neither make nor meddle with your political affairs; nor 
doth my doctrine or practice at all intrench upon, or interfere with, your civil 
rights, or secular powers.’ He thus judged no man. Now, if he did not war 
after the flesh, it was very unreasonable for them to judge him after the flesh, 
and to treat him as an offender against the civil government. Or, “I judge no 
man;” that is, not now, in my first coming; that is deferred till 1 come again, 
ch. iii. 17. Prima dispensatio Christi medicinalis est, non judicialis,— The first 
coming of Christ was for the purpose of administering, not justice, but 
medicine.’— August. 

Thirdly. That his testimony of himself was sufficiently supported and cor- 
roborated by the testimony of his Father with him, and for him; yer. 16, “ And 
yet if L judge, my judgment is true.” He did in his doctrine judge, eh. ix. 39, 
though not politically. Consider him then, 

1. Asa judge, and his own judgment was valid; “If I judge;” I, who have 
authority to execute judgments; I, to whom all things are delivered; I, who am 
the Son of God, and have the Spirit of God,—“ if I judge, my judgment is true; ” 
of incontestable rectitude, and uncontrollable authority, Rom. ii. 2. ‘If I 
should judge, my judgment must be true, and then you would be condemned. 
But the judgment-day is not yet come; youare not yet to be condemned, but 
spared; and therefore, now, “I judge no man;” so Chrysostom. Now that 
which makes his judgment unexceptionable is, 

Ist. His Father’s concurrence with him; “I am not alone, but I and the 
Father.” He had the Father’s concurring counsels to direct; as he was with 
the Father before the world, in forming the counsels, so the Father was with 
him in the world, in prosecuting and executing those counsels; and never left 
him, Jnops consilii,—‘ without advice,’ Isa. xi. 2. 1 ‘the counsels of peace’ 
(and of war too) ‘ were between them both,’ Zec. vi. 13. He had also the Father’s 
coucurring power to authorize and confirm what he did: see Ps. Ixxxix. 21, &c.; 
Isa. xlii. 1. He did not act separately; but in his own name, and his Father’s, 
and by the authority aforesaid, ch. vy. 17; and xiv. 9, 10. 

2nd. His Father’s commission to him; it is “the Father that sent me.” Note 
God will go along with them that he sends: see £z. iii. 10, 12, “Come, and I 
will send thee, and certainly I will be with thee.” Now if Christ had a com- 
mission from the Father, and the Father’s presence with him in all his adminis- 
trations, no doubt his judgment was true and valid; no exception lay against it, 
no appeal lay from it. 


2. Look upon him as a witness; and now he appeared no otherwise, (having 
not as yet taken the throne of judgment,) and as such his testimony was true 
and unexceptionable; this he shews, ver. 17, 18, where, 

Ist. He quotes a maxim of the Jewish law, ver. 17, that “ the testimony of two 
men is true.” Not as if it were always true in itself, for many a time hand has 
joined in hand to bear a false testimony, 1 Kin. xxi. 10; but it is allowed as 
sufficient evidence, upon which to ground a verdict, (verwm dictum,) and if 
nothing appear to the contrary, it is taken for granted to be true. Reference 
is here had to that law, Dew. xvii. 6, “‘ At the mouth of two witnesses shall he 
that is worthy of death be put to death:” and see Dew. xix. 5; Num. xxxy. 30. 
It was in favour of life that in gaya) cases two witnesses were required ; as 
with us in case of treason: see Heb. vi. 18. 

2nd. He applies this to the case in hand; ver. 18, “I am one that bears witness 
of myself, and the Father that sent me bears witness of me.” Behold, two 
witnesses! Though in human courts, where two witnesses are required, the 
criminal, or candidate, is not admitted to be a witness for himself, yet in a 
matter purely Divine, which can be proved only by a Divine testimony, and 
God himself must be the witness, if the formality of two or three witnesses 
be insisted on, there can be no other than the eternal Father, the eternal Son of 
the Father, and the eternal Spirit. Now if the testimony of two distinet per- 
sons that are men, and therefore may deceive, or be deceived, is conclusive 
much more ought the testimony of the Son of God concerning himself, backed 
with the testimony of his Father concerning him, to command assent: see 
1 Jno. y.7,9—11. Now this proves, not only that the Father and the Son are 
two distinct persons,—for their respective testimonies are here spoken of as 
the testimonies of two several persons,—but that these two are one; not only 
one in their testimony, but equal in power and glory, and therefore the same 
in substance. St. Austin here takes occasion to caution his hearers against 
Sabellianism on the one hand, which confounded the persons in the Godhead, 
and Arianism on the other, which denied the Godhead of the Son and Spirit. 
Alius est Filius, et alius Pater, non tamen aliud, sed hoc ipsum est et Pater, 
et Filius, scilicet unus Deus est,—‘The Son is one person, and the Father is 
another ; they do not, however, constitute two beings, but the Father is the 
same being that the Son is, that is, the only true God’— Tract xxxvi. in Joann. 

Christ here speaks of himself and the Father as witnesses to the world, giving 
in evidence to the reason and conscience of the children of men, whom he deals 
with as men. And these witnesses to the world now, will in the great day 
be witnesses against those that persist in unbelief, and their word will judge 
men. 

This was the sum of the first conference between Christ and these carnal 
Jews; in the conclusion of which we are told how their tongues were let 
loose, and their hands tied. 

1. How their tongues were let loose, (such was the malice of hell,) to cavil 
at his discourse, ver. 19. hough in what he said there appeared nothing of 
human policy or artifice, but a Divine security, yet they set themselves to cross 
questions with him. None so incurably blind as those that resolve they will not 
see. Observe, Ist. How they evaded the conviction with a cavil; “ Then said 
they unto him, Where is thy Father?” They might easily have understood, by 
the tenor of this and his other discourses, that when he spoke of his Father 
he meant no other but God himself; yet. they pretend to understand him of a 
common person; and since he had appealed to his testimony, they bid him call 
his witness, and challenge him, if he could, to produce him; “Where is 
Father?” Thus, as Christ said of them, ver. 15, they “judge after the flesh. 
Perhaps they hereby intend a reflection upon the meanness and obscurity of 
his family; “‘ Where is thy Father?” that he should be fit to give evidence in 
such a case as this? Thus they turn it off with a taunt, when they “ could not 
resist the wisdom and spirit with which he spake.” 2nd. How he evaded the 


cavil with a farther conviction; he did not tell them where his Father was, 
| but charged them with wilful ignorance ; “ ye neither know me nor my Father, 
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It is to no purpose to discourse to you about Divine things, who talk of them 
as blind men do of colours. Poor creatures, ye know nothing of the matter.’ 

First. He chargeth them with ignorance of God; ‘ye know not my Father.” 
“In Judah was God known,” Ps. Ixxvi. 1; they had some knowledge of him as 
the God that made the world; but their eyes were darkened that they could 
not see the light of his glory shining in the face of Jesus Christ. 
children of the Christian church know the Father, know him as a Father, 
i bide 13; but these rulers of the Jews did not, because they would not so 

know him. 

Secondly. He shews them the true cause of their ignorance of God; “if ye 
had known me, ye should have known my Father also.” The reason why men 
are ignorant of God, is because they are unacquainted with Jesus Christ. Did 
we know Christ, Ist. In knowing him we should know the Father, whose 
person he is the express image of, ch. xiv. 9._ Chrysostom proves hence the 
Godhead of Christ, and his equality with his Father. We cannot say, he that 
knows a man knows an angel, or he that knows a creature knows the Creator ; 
but he that knows Christ knows the Father. 2nd. By him we shall be in- 
structed in the knowledge of God, and introduced into an acquaintance with 
him, If we knew Christ better, we should know the Father better ; but where 
the Christian religion is slighted and opposed, natural religion will soon be 
lost and laid aside. Deism makes way for Atheism. Those become yain in 
their imaginations concerning God that will not learn of Christ. 

2. See how their hands were tied, though their tongues were thus let loose; 
such was the power of Heaven to restrain the malice of hell. “ These words 
spake Jesus;” these bold words, these words of conviction and reproof, ‘in 
the treasury,” an apartment of the temple; where to be sure the chief priests, 
whose gain was their godliness, were mostly resident, attending the business 
of the revenue. Christ taught in the temple; sometimes in one part, sometimes 
in another, as he saw oceasion. Now the priests, who had so great a stake in 
the temple, and looked upon it as their demesne, might easily, with the assist- 
ance of their janizaries, that were at their beck, either have seized him, and 
exposed him to the rage of the mob, and that punishment which they called 
the beating of the rebels, or at least have silenced him, and stopped his 
mouth there; as Amos, though tolerated in the land of Judah, was forbidden 
to prophesy in the king’s chapel, Am. vii. 12, 13. Yet even in the temple, where 
they had him in their reach, ‘no man laid hands on him, for his hour was not 
yet come. 

See here, Ist. The restraint laid upon his persecutors by an invisible power ; 
none of them durst meddle with him. God can set bounds to the wrath of men, 
as he doth to the waves of the sea. Let us not therefore fear danger in the way 
of duty ; for God hath Satan and allhis instruments in a chain. 2nd. The reason 
of this restraint; “his hour was not yet come.” ‘The frequent mention of this 
intimates how much the time of our departure out of the world depends upon 
the fixed counsel and decree of God. It will come, it is coming; not yet come, | 
but it is at hand. Our enemies cannot hasten it any sooner, nor our friends | 
delay it any longer, than the time appointed of the Father; which is very com- 
fortable to every good man, who can look up, and say with pleasure, “ My times 
are in thy hands;” and better there than in our own. His hour was not yet 
come, because his work was not done, nor his testimony finished. ‘To all God’s 
purposes there is a time. 


21 Then said Jesus again unto them, I go my 
way, and ye shall seek me, and shall die in your 
sins: whither I go, ye cannot come. 22 Then said 
the Jews, Will he kill himself? because he saith, | 
Whither I go, ye cannot come. 23 And he said 
unto them, Ye are from beneath ; I am from above: 

e are of this world; I am not of this world. 24 
I said therefore unto you, that ye shall die in your | 
sins: for if ye believe not that 1 am he, ye shall die 
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in your sins. 25 Then said they unto him, Who 
art thou? And Jesus saith unto them, Even the same 
that I said unto you from the beginning. 26 [ 
have many things to say and to judge of you: but! 
he that sent me is true; and I speak to the world 
those things which I have heard of him. 27 They 
understood not that he spake to them of the Father. 
28 Then said Jesus unto them, When ye have lifted 
up the Son of man, then shall ye know that [ am 
he, and that I do nothing of myself; but as my 
Father hath tanght me, I speak these things, 29 
And he that sent me is with me: the Father hath 
not left me alone; for I do always those things that 
please him. 30 As he spake these words, many 


believed on him. 


ri re gives fair warning to the careless, unbelieving Jews, to consider 
af Shay Erius consequence of their infidelity, that they might prevent, it 
before it was too late; for he spake words of terror as well as words of grace. 

rve here, 4 ‘ 
OP The wrath threatened ; ver. 21, “Jesus said again unto them,” that which 
might be likely to do them good. e continued to teach in kindness to those 
few who received his doctrine, though there were many that resisted it, which 
is an example to ministers to go on with their work, notwithstanding oppo- 
sition, because a remnant shall be saved. Here Christ changes his voice; he 
had piped to them, in the offers of his grace, and they had not pethio now he 
mourns to them, in the denunciations oe wrath, to try if they would lament. 
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| He said, “‘I go my way, and ye shall seek me, and shall die in your sins ; whither 


if £0, ye cannot come.” Every word is terrible, and speaks spiritual judgments, 
which are the sorest of all others; worse than war, pestilence, and captivity, 
which the Old Pestament prophets denounced. Four things are here threat- 
ened against the Jews: 

First. Christ’s departure from them: “I go my way;” that is, It shall not be 
long but I will £0; you need not take so much pains to drive me from you, f 
shall go of myself. ‘hey said to him, “Depart from us, we desire not the know- 
ledge of thy ways;” and he takes them at their word; but woe to those from 
whom Christ departs. Ichabod,— the glory is gone;’ our defence is departed 
when Christ goes. Christ frequently warned them of his departure before he 
left them ; he bade often farewell, as one loath to depart, and willing to be 
invited, and that would have them stir up themselves to take hold on him. 

Secondly. ‘Their enmity to the true Messiah, and their fruitless and infa- 
tuated inquiries after another Messiah, when he was gone away, which were 
both their sins and their punishments. ‘Ye shall seek me;” which speaks either, 
1, Their enmity to the true Christ ; ‘Ye shall seek to ruin my interest, by per- 
secuting my doctrine and followers, with a fruitless design to root them ont; 
(this was a continual vexation and torment to themselves, made them incurably 
ill-natured, and brought wrath upon them, God’s and their own, to the utter- 
most;) or, 2. Their inquiries after false Christs. Ye shall continue your 
expectations of the Messiah, and be the self-perplexing seekers of a Christ to 
come ‘when he is already come;’ like the Sodomites, who being struck with 
blindness, wearied themselves to find the door, Rom. ix. 31, 32. 

Thirdly. Their final impenitency: “ Ye shall die in your sins.” Here is an 
error in all our English Bibles, even the old Bishops’ translation, and that of 
Geneva, the Rhemists only excepted; for all the Greek copies have it in the 
singular number, év 71 4uaptia buwv, ‘in your sin; so all the Latin versions ; and 
Calvin has a note upon the difference between this and ver. 24, where it is 
plural, rats auaptiac,—that here it is meant especially of the sin 6f unbelief, in 
hoe peccato vestro,—‘in this sin of yours.’ Note, Those that live in unbelief are 
for ever undone, if they die in unbelief. Or, it may be understood in general, 
“Ye shall die in your iniquity,” as #ze. iii. 19; xxxiii.9. Many that have long 
lived in sin, ic by a timely repentance, through grace, are saved from dying in 
sin; but to those who go out of this world of probation, into that of retribution, 
under the guilt of sin unpardoned, and the power of sin unbroken, there re- 
maineth no relief ; salvation itself cannot save them, Job xx. 11; Eze. xxxii. 27. 
, Fourthly. Their eternal separation from Christ and all happiness in him: 
“whither I go ye cannot come.” When Christ left the world, he went toa 
state of perfect happiness, he went to paradise; thither he took the penitent 
thief with him, that did not die in his sins; but the impenitent not only shall 
not come to him, but they cannot; it is morally impossible, for heaven would 
not be heaven to those that die unsanctified, and unmeet for it. Ye cannot 
come, because ye have no right to enter into that Jerusalem, Rev. xxii. 14; 
“whither I go ye cannot come,” to fetch me thence, so Dr. Whitby; and the 
same is the comfort of all good Christians, that when they are got to heaven, 
they will be out of the reach of their enemies’ malice. 

IL. The jest they made of this threatening. Instead of trembling at this word, 
they bantered it, and turned it into ridicule; ver. 22, “ Will he kill himself?” 
See here, 1. What slight thoughts they had of Christ’s threatenings ; they could 
make themselves and one another merry with them, as those that mocked the 
messengers of the Lord, and turned the burthen of the word of the Lord into 
a by-word, and_precept upon precept, line upon line, into a merry song 
Isa. xxviii. 13. But “be ye not mockers, lest your bands be made strong.” 
2. What ill thoughts they had of Christ’s meaning, as if he had an inhuman 
design upon his own life, to avoid the indignities done him, like Saul. ‘ This is 
indeed,’ say they, ‘ to go whither we cannot follow him, for we will never kill 
ourselves.’ ‘Thus they make him not only such a one as themselves, but worse: 
yet, in the calamities brought by the Romans upon the Jews, many of them in 
discontent and despair did kill themselves. They had put a much more favour- 
able construction upon this word of his, ch. vii. 34, 35, “ Will he go to the 
dispersed Gentiles?” But see how indulged malice grows more and more 
malicious. 

ILL. The confirmation of what he said. 

First. He said, “whither I go ye cannot come;” and here he gives a reason 
for that; ver. 23, ‘‘ ye are from beneath, I am from above; ye are of this world, I 
am not of this world.” Ye are, é tv xétw, of ‘those things which are beneath ;’ 
noting, not so much their rise trom beneath, as their affection to these lower 
things: ‘ Yeare in with these things, as those that belong to them; how can you 
come where I go, when your spirit and disposition is so directly contrary to 
mine?’ See here, 1. What the spirit of the Lord Jesus was; not of this world, 
but from above. He was perfectly dead to the wealth of the world, the ease 
of the body, and the praise of men, and was wholly taken up with divine and 
heavenly things; and none shall be with him but those who are born from 
above, and have their conversation in heaven. 2. How contrary to this their 
spirit was: ‘Ye are from beneath, and of this world.’ The Pharisees were of a 
carnal, worldly spirit ; and what communion could Christ have with them ? 

Secondly. He had said, ‘* Ye shall die in your sin,’ and here he stands to it; 
Therefore I said, ye shall die in your sins, because ‘ye are from beneath ;” an 
he gives this farther reason for it, “if ye believe not that I am he, ye shall die 
in your sins,” ver. 24. See here, 

1. What we are required to believe, “that Lam he,” Sr: éy@ eiuc, ‘that I am,’ 
which is one of God's names, H2. iii. 14. It was the Son of God that there 
said, Phejeh asher Ehejeh,— 1 will be what I will be;’ for the deliverance of 
Israel was but a figure of good things to come; but now he saith, “1 am he;” 
he that should come; he that you expect the Messiah to be, that you would 
have me to be to you. Lam more than the bare name of the Messiah; I do not 
only call myself so, but lam he. True faith doth not amuse the sonl with an 
empty sound of words, but affects it with the doctrine of Christ’s mediation as 
a reab thing, that has real effects. 

2. How necessary it is that we believe this; if we have not this faith we shall 
die in our sins; for the matter is so settled, that without this faith, Ist. We 
cannot be saved from the power of sin while we live, and therefore shall cer- 
tainly continue in it to the last. Nothing but the doctrine of Christ’s grace 
will be an argument powerful enough, and none but the Spirit of Christ’s 
grace will be an agent powerful enough, to turn us from sin to God; and that 
Spirit is given, and that doctrine given, to be effectual to those only who believe 
in Christ ; so that if Satan be not by faith dispossessed, he has a lease of the 
soul for its life; if Christ do not enre us, our case is desperate, and we shall 
die in our sins. 2nd. Without faith we cannot be saved from the punishment 
of sin when we die; for the wrath of God remains upon them that believe not, 
Mar. xvi. 16. _Unbelief is a damning sin, it is asin against the remedy. Now 
this implies the great Gospel promise; if we believe that Christ is he, and 
receive him accordingly, we shall not die in our sins. The law saith abso- 
Intely to all, as Christ said, ver. 21, “ye shall die in your sin,” for we are all 
guilty before God; but the Gospel is a defeasance of the obligation, upon con- 
dition of believing; the curse of the law is vacated and annulled to all that 
submit to the grace of the Gospel. Believers die in Christ,—in his love, in his 
arms,—and so are saved from dying in their sins. 


’ 


> 
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y is a farther discourse concerning himself, 

ne rae EAT as the condition of salvation, ver. 25—29. 7 Observe, P 
first. The question which the Jews put to him, ver. 25: “ Who art thou? 
This they asked tauntingly, and not with any desire to be instructed. He had 
said, ye must believe “that 1 am he.” By his not saying expressly who he was, 
he plainly intimated, that in his person he was such a one as could not be 
described by any, and in his office such a one as was expected by all that looked 
for redemption in Israel; yet this awful manner of speaking, which had so 
much significancy in it, they turned to his reproach, as if he knew not what to 
say of himself. ‘“ Who art thou?” that we must with an implicit faith believe 
in thee, that thou art some mighty he, we know not who, or what, nor are 
now ? ‘ es 

1 eet His answer to this question, wherein he directs them three ways 

information : A 
sora refers himself to what he had said all along. Do you ask who I am? 
® Byen the same that I said unto you from the beginning.’ The original here is 
a little intricate, tiv dpxiv 6, te Kal AaAW bpactv, which some read thus, Tam the 
beginning, which also I speak unto you;’ so Austin takes it. Christ is called 
’Aoy, ‘the Beginning,’ Col. i. 18; Rev. i. 85. xxi. 65 iil. 145 and so it agrees with 
ver. 24, “I am he;” compare Isa. xli. 4, “Iam the first,” “Iam he.” Those 
who object that it is the accusative case, and therefore not properly answering 
to tis ei, must undertake to construe by grammar rules that parallel expres- 
sion, Rev. i. 8, 6 iv. But most interpreters agree with our version, Do you ask 
wholam? Ist. “Iam the same that I said to you from the beginning” of 
time, in the scriptures of the Old Testament, the same that from the beginning 
was said to be the seed of the woman, that should break the serpent’s head. 
The same that in all ages of the ehureh was the Mediator of the coyenant, and 
the faith of the patriarchs. 2nd. From the beginning of my public ministry, 
The account he had already given of himself he resolved to abide by; he had 
declared himself to be the Son of God, ch. v.16, to be the Christ, ch, iv. 26, and 
the Bread of Life; and had proposed himself as the object of that faith which 
is necessary to salvation, elite this he refers himself for an answer to. their 
question. Christ is one with himself; what he had said from the beginning he 
saith still. His is an everlasting Gospel. : : 

2. He refers himself to his Father’s judgment, and the instructions he had 
from him, ver. 26: “ I have many things,” more than you think of, “ to say, and, 
in them, “to judge of you: but” (why should I trouble myself any farther with 

ou ?) I know very well “he that sent me is true,” and will stand by me, and 

ear me out; for “I speak to the world,” to which I am sent as an ambassador, 
* those things,” all those, and those only, “ which I have heard of him.” Here, 
ist. He suppresseth his accusations of them. He had many things to charge 
them with, and many evidences to produce against them, but for the present he 
had said enough. Note, Whatever discoveries of sin are made to us, he that 
searcheth the heart hath still more to judge of us, 1 Jno. iii. 20. How much 
soever God reckons with sinners in this world, there is still a farther reckon- 
ing yet behind, Deu. xxxii. 34. Let us learn hence not to be forward to say 
all.we can say, even against the worst of men; we may have many things to say 
by way of censure, which yet it is better to leave unsaid, for what is it to us? 
2nd. He enters his appeal against them to his Father, “he that sent me.” 
Here two things comfort him: sth! 

First. That he had been true to his Father, and to the trust reposed in him: 
“T speak to the world”—for his Gospel was to be preached to every creature— 
“those things which I have heard of him.” Being given for a witness to the 
people, Jsa. ly. 4, he was Amen, a faithful witness, ev. iii. 14. He did not 
conceal his doctrine, but spoke it to the world; being of common concern, it 
was to be of common notice; nor did he change or alter it, nor vary from the 
instructions he received from Him that sent him. 

Secondly. That his Father would be true to him; true to the promise, that 
he would make his mouth like a sharp sword; true to his purpose concerning 
him, which was a decree, Ps. ii. 7; true to the threatenings of his wrath against 
those that should reject him. Though he should not accuse them to his Father, 

yet the Father that sent him would undoubtedly reckon with them, and would 

e true to what he had said, Dew. xviii. 19, that whosoever would not hearken 
to that prophet whom God would raise up, he would require it of him. Christ 
would not accuse them; for, saith he, ‘he that sent meis true,” and will pass 
judgment on them, though I should not demand judgment against them. Thus 
when he lets fall the present prosecution, he binds them over to the judg- 
ment day, when it will be too late to dispute what they will not now be 

ersuaded. to believe. “I, as a deaf man, heard not, for thou wilt hear,” 

§. XXXVI. 14, 15. 

Upon this part of our Saviour’s discourse, the evangelist has a melancholy 
remark; ver. 27, “ they understood not that he spake to them of the Father.” 
See here, Ist. ‘he power of Satan to blind the minds of them which believe 
not. Though Christ spoke so plainly of God as his Father in heaven, yet they 
did not understand who he meant, but thought he spoke of some father he had 
in Galilee. Thus the plainest things are riddles and parables to those who are 
resolved to hold fast their prejudices; day and night are alike to the blind. 
2nd. The reason why the threatenings of the Word make so little impression 
upon the minds of sinners. It is because they understand not whose the wrath 
is that is revealed in them. When Christ told them of the truth of Him that 
sent him, as a warning to them to prepare for his judgment, which is according 
to truth, they slighted the warning, because they understood not whose judg- 
ment it was that they made themselves obnoxious to. 

3. He refers himself to their own convictions hereafter, ver. 28, 29. He finds 
they will not understand him, and therefore adjourns the trial till farther evi- 
dence should come in; they that will not see, yet shall see, Zsa. xxvi. 11. Now 
observe here, 

Ist. What they should ere long be convinced of: “ve shall know that Iam 
he,” that Jesus is the true Messiah. Whether you will own it or no, before 
men, you shall be made to know it in your own consciences,—the convictions 
of which, though you may stifle, yet you cannot baffle,—“ that Lam he;” not 
which you represent me to be, but he that I preach myself to be; he that 
should come! ‘T wo things they should be convinced of, in order to this: First. 
That he did nothing of himself; not of himself as man, of himself alone, of 
himself without the Father, with whom he was one. He doth not hereby 
derogate from his own inherent power, but only denies their charge against 
him as a false prophet, of whom it is said that they prophesied out of their 
own hearts, and followed their own spirits. Secondly. That as his Father 
taught him, so he spake these things ; that he was not avtodédaxros, ‘self-taught,’ 
but Ocodidaxros, ‘taught of God. The doctrine he preached was the counter- 
part of the counsels of God, which he was intimately acquainted with, xa0ws 
edidafe—ravta hah®, *1 speak those things not only which ,he taught me, but as 
he taught me,’ with the same Divine power and authority. 

2nd. Vhen they should be convinced of this ; “ when ye have lifted up the Son 
of man,” lifted him up upon the cross, as the brazen serpent upon the pole, 
ch. iii. ed the sacrifices under the jaw, (for Christ is the great Sacritice,) 
which, when they were offered, were said to be elevated or lifted up; hence 
the burnt offerings, the most ancient and honourable of all, were called ele- 
vations; (Gnoloth from Gnolah, bach he ascended’); and in many 


occasioned by his requir- 


Soi Oa Ney Tis, 


| other offerings they used the significant ceremony of heaving the sacrifice up, 


| both, ch. xii. 24. : : i : 3 : 2 
glorified. Christ had called his dying his going away; here, his being lifted up. 
| Thus the death of the saints, as it is their departure out of this world, so it is 
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and moving it before the Lord; thus was Christ lifted up. Or it notes that 
death was his exaltation ; they that put him to death, thought thereby for ever 
to have sunk him and his interest; but it proved to be the advancement of 
i When the Son of man was crucified, the Son of man was 


their advancement to a better. Observe, he speaks of those he is now talkin 
with as the instruments of his death ; ‘‘when ye have lifted up the Son of man:” 


| not that they were to be the priests to offer him up; no, that was his own act, 


‘he offered up himself ;” but they would be his betrayers and murderers; see 
Acts ii, 23; they lifted him up to the cross, but then he lifted up himself to his 
Father. Observe with what tenderness and mildness Christ here speaks to 
those who he certainly knew would put him to death, to teach us not to hate 
or seek the hurt of any, though we may have reason to think they hate us, 
and seek our hurt. 

Now Christ speaks of his death as that which would be a powerful conyic- 
tion of the infidelity of the Jews; ‘‘when ye have lifted up the Son of man 
then shall ye know” this. And why then? Fst. Because careless and 
unthinking people are often taught the worth of mercies by the want of them 
Lu. xvii. 22. Secondly. The guilt of their sin in putting Christ to death would 
so awaken their consciences that they would be put upon serious inquiries 
after a Saviour, and then would know that Jesus was he who alone could 
save them. And so it proved when, being told that with wicked hands they 
had crucified and slain the Son of God, they cried out, ‘‘ What shall we do?” 
and were made to know assuredly that this Jesus was Lord and Christ, 
Aets ii. 37. Thirdly. There would be such signs and wonders attending his 
death, and the lifting of him up from death in his resurrection, as would give 
a stronger proof of his being the Messiah than any that had been yet given; 
and multitudes were hereby brought to believe that Jesus is the Christ, who 
had before contradicted and opposed him. Fourthly. By the death of Christ, 
the pouring out of the Spirit was purchased, who would convince the world 
that Jesus is he, ch. xvi. 7, 8. Mifthly. The judgments which the Jews 
brought upon themselves, by putting Christ to death, which filled up the 
measure of their iniquity, were a sensible conviction to the most hardened 
among them that Jesus was he. Christ had often foretold that desolation, as 
the just punishment of their invincible unbelief and when it came to pass, (lo, 
it did come,) they could not but know that the great Prophet had been among 
them, ze. xxxiii. 33. 

3rd. What supported our Lord Jesus in the mean time; ver. 29, “ He that 
sent me is with mé,” in my whole undertaking; “ for the Father,” the fountain 
and first spring ofthis aftair, from whom, as its great cause and author, it is 
derived, “ hath not left me alone,” to petane it myself, nor deserted the busi- 
ness or me in the prosecution of it, “for I do always those things that please 
him.” Here is, 

First. The assurance which Christ had of his Father’s presence with him, 
which includes both a Divine power going along with him, to enable him for 
his work, and a Divine favour manifested to him, to encourage him init. “He 
that sent me is with me,” Jsa. xlii. 1; Ps. lxxxix. 21. This greatly emboldens 
our faith in Christ, and our reliance upon his word, that he had, and knew he 
had, his Father with him, to confirm the word of his servant, /sa. xliv. 26. The 
King of kings accompanied his own ambassador, to attest his mission, and 
assist his management; and never left him alone, either solitary or weak. It 
also aggravated the wickedness of those that opposed him, and was an inti- 
mation to them of the premunire they ran themselves into by resisting him, 
for thereby they were found fighters against God. How easily soever the 
might think to crush him, and run him down, let them know he had one to bae 
him, with whom it is the greatest madness that can be to contend. 

Secondly. The ground of this assurance; ‘for I do always those things that 
please him;” that is, Ist. That great affair which our Lord Jesus was con- 
tinually engaged in, was an affair which the Father that sent him was highl 
well pleased with. His whole undertaking is called the pleasure of the Lord, 
Isa. liii. 10, because of the counsels of the eternal mind about it, and the 
complacency of the eternal mind in it. 2nd. His management of that affair 
was in nothing displeasing to his Father. In executing his commission, he 

unctually observed all his instructions, and did in nothing vary from them. 

o mere man since the fall could say such a wordas this: “for in many things we 
offend all.” But our Lord Jesus never offended his Father in any thing; but, as 
became him, he fulfilled all righteousness: and this was necessary to the 
validity and value of the sacrifice he was to offer up; for if he had in any thing 
displeased the Father himself, and so had had any sin of his own to answer for, 
the Father could not have been pleased with him as a propitiation for our sins. 
But such a priest, and such a sacrifice, became us, as was perfectly pure and 
spotless. We may likewise learn hence that God’s servants may then expect 
God’s presence with them when they choose and do those things that please 
him, Jsa. Ixvi. 4, 5. . . tee { 

V. Here is the good effect which this discourse of Christ's had upon some of his 
hearers ; ver. 30, “ As he spake these words, many believed on him.” Note, 1. 
Though multitudes perish in their unbelief, yet there is a remnant, according 
to the election of grace, who believe to the saving of the soul. If Israel, the 
whole body of the people, be not gathered, yet there are those of them in whom 
Christ will be glorious, sa. xlix. 5. _'This the apostle insists upon, to reconcile 
the Jews’ rejection with the promises made unto their fathers: there is a 
remnant, Rom. xi. 5. 2. The words of Christ, and particularly his threatening 
words, are made effectual, by the grace of God, to bring in poor souls to believe 
inhim. When Christ told them that, if they palieved. not, they should die in 
their sins, and never get to heaven, they thought it was time to look about 
them, Rom. i. 16,18. 3. Sometimes there is a wide door opened, and an effec- 
tual one, even there where there are many adversaries. Christ will carry on 
his work though the heathen rage. The Gospel gains great victories some- 
times there where it meets with great opposition. Let this encourage God’s 
ministers to preach the Gospel, though it be with much contention, for they 
shall not labour in vain. Many may be secretly brought home to God by those 
endeavours which are openly contradicted and cavilled at by men of corrupt 
minds. Austin has an affectionate ejaculation in his lecture upon these words, 
Utinam et, me loquenti, multi credant ; non in me, sed mecum in eo !—‘1 wish 
that, when I speak, many may believe, not on me, but with me on Him!’ 


31 Then said Jesus to those Jews which believed 
on him, If ye continue in my word, then are ye my 
disciples indeed; 382 And ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free. 33 They an- 
swered him, We be Abraham’s seed, and were never 
in bondage to any man; how sayest thou, Ye shall 
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be made free? 34 Jesus answered them, Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Whosoever committeth sin is 
the servant of sin. 35 And the servant abideth not 
in the house for ever: but the Son abideth ever. 36 
If the Son therefore shall make you free, ye shall be 
free indeed. 37 [know that ye are Abraham’s seed ; 
but ye seek to kill me, because my word hath no 
place in you. 


We have in these verses, 

I. A comfortable doctrine laid down concerning the spiritual liberty of Christ's 
disciples, intended for the encouragement of those Jews which believed. 
Christ, knowing that his doctrine began to work upon some of his hearers, and 

erceiving that virtue had gone out of him, turned his discourse from the proud 

harisees, and addressed himself to those weak believers; then, when he had 
denounced wrath against those that were hardened in unbelief, then he spoke 
comfort to those few feeble Jews which believed on him. See here, 1. How 
graciously the Lord Jesus looks to those that tremble at his word, and are 
ready to receive it; he hath something to say to those who have hearing ears, 
and will not pass by those who set themselves in his way without speaking to 
them. 2. How carefully he cherisheth the beginnings of grace, and meets those 
that are coming towards him. These Jews that believed were yet but weak, 
but Christ did not therefore cast them off, for he gathers the lambs in his arms. 
When faith is in its infancy, he hath knees to prevent it, breasts for it to suck, 
that it may not die from the womb. In what he said to them we have two 
things, which he saith to all that should at any time believe: 

First. The character of a true disciple of Christ: “If ye continue in my 
word, then are ye my disciples indeed.” When they believed on him as the 
great Prophet, they gave up themselves to be his disciples. Now, at their 
entrance into his school, he lays down this for a settled rule, that he would 
own none for his disciples but those that continued in his word. 1. It is im- 
plied that there are many who profess themselves Christ’s disciples that are 
not his disciples indeed, but only in show and name. 2. It highly concerns those 
that are not strong in faith, yet to see to it that they be sound in the faith; 
that though they be not disciples of the highest form, yet that they be disciples 
indeed. 3. Those that seem willing to be Christ’s disciples ought to be told 
that they had as good never come to him, unless they come with a resolution 
by his grace to abide by him. Let those that have thoughts of covenanting 
with Christ, have no thoughts of reserving a power of revocation. Children 
are set to school and bound apprentices only for afew years; but those only 
are Christ’s that are willing to be bound to him for term of life. 4. They 
only that continue in Christ’s word shall be accepted as his disciples indeed; 
that adhere to his word in every instance, without partiality, and abide by it to 
the end, without apostacy. It is wevety, to dwell in Christ’s word, as aman 
doth at home, which is his centre, and rest, and refuge. -Our converse with 
the Word, and conformity to it, must be constant. If we continue disciples to 
the last, then, and not otherwise, we approve ourselves disciples indeed. 

Secondly. The privilege of a true disciple of Christ. Here are two pre- 
cious promises made to those who thus approve themselves disciples indeed, 
vers 32: 

1. “ Ye shall know the truth,” shall know all that truth which it is needful 
and profitable for you to know, and shall be more confirmed in the belief of 
it, shall know the certainty of it. Note, lst. Even those who are true be- 
lievers and disciples indeed, yet may be, and are, much in the dark concerning 
many things which they should know. God’s children are but children, and 
understand and speak as children. Did we not need to be taught, we should 
not need to be disciples. 2nd. It is a very great privilege to know the truth; 
to know the particular truths which we are to believe, in their mutual depen- 
dences and connexions, and the grounds and reasons of our belief; to know 
what is truth, and what proves it to be so. 3rd. It is a gracious promise of 
Christ, to all who continue in his Word, that they shall know the truth as far 
* pepe! and profitable for them. Christ’s scholars are sure to be well 
aught. 

2. “The truth shall make you free;” that is, Ist. The truth which Christ 
teacheth tends to make men free, Jsa. Ixi. 1. Justification makes us free from 
the guilt of sin, by which we were bound over to the judgment of God, and 
bound under amazing fears; sanctification makes us free from the bondage of 
corruption, by which we were restrained from that service which is perfect 
freedom, and constrained to that which is perfect slavery. Gospel truth frees 
us from the yoke of the ceremonial law, and the more grievous burthens of the 
traditions of the elders; it makes us tree from our spiritual enemies, free in 
the service of God, free to the privileges of sons, and free of the Jerusalem 
which is from above, which is free. 2nd. The knowing, entertaining, and be- 
lieving of this truth, doth actually make us free ; free from prejudices, mistakes, 
and false notions, than which nothing doth more enslave and entangle the soul ; 
free from the dominion of lust and passion ; and restores the soul to the govern- 
ment of itself, by reducing it into obedience to its Creator. The mind, by 
admitting the truth of Christ in the light and power, is vastly enlarged, and 
hath scope and compass given it, is greatly elevated and raised above things of 
sense, and never acts with so true a liberty as when it acts under a Divine 
command, 2 Cor. iii. 17. The enemies of Christianity pretend to free-thinking, 
whereas really those are the freest reasonings that are guided by faith, and 
those are men of free thought whose thoughts are captivated and brought into 
obedience to Christ. ; 4 ; fates 

Il. The offence which the carnal Jews took at this doctrine, and their objection 
against it. ‘Though it was a doctrine that brought glad tidings of liberty to the 
captives, yet they cavilled at it, ver. 33. The Pharisees, who grudged this com- 
fortable word to them that believed, the standers by, who had no part or lot 
in this matter,—_they thought themselves reflected upon and affronted by the 
gracious charter of liberty granted to them that believed ; and therefore with 
a great deal of pride and envy they answered him, “ We” Jews be Abraham’s 
seed,” and therefore are freeborn, and have not lost our birthright freedom ; 
* we were never in bondage to any man, how sayest thou,” to us Jews, “Ye 
shall be made free?” . 5 ‘ 

1. See here what it was that they were aggrieved at. It was an innuendo in 
those words, “Ye shall be made free;” as if the Jewish church and nation 
were in some sort of bondage, which reflected on the Jews in general; and as 
if all that did not believe in Christ continued in that bondage, which reflected 
on the Pharisees in articular. Boe The Brust of the faithful are the 
envy and vexation of unbelievers, Ps. cxil, 10. hy 

Bee what it was that they alleged against it. Whereas Christ intimated that 


they needed to be made free; they Urge 
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Ist. * We be Abraham’s seed,” and Abraham was a prince, and a great man; 
though qe live in Canaan, we are not descended from Canaan, nor under his 
doom— a servant of servants shall he be;” we hold in frank-almoign,— free 
alms,’ and not in villenage,—‘by a servile tenure.’ It is common for a sinking, 
decaying family to boast of the glory and dignity of its ancestors, and to borrow 
honour from that name to which they repay disgrace; so the Jews here did. 
But this was not all: Abraham was in coyenant with God, and his children by 
his fr Rom. xi. 28. Now that covenant no doubt was a free charter, and in- 
vested them in privileges not consistent with a state of slavery, Ztom.ix.4; and 
therefore they think they had no occasion, with so great a sum as they reckoned 
faith in Christ to be, to obtain this freedom, when they were thus freeborn. 
Note, It is the common fault and folly of those that have pious parentage and 
education to trust to it, and boast of it, as if it would atone for the want of real 
holiness. They were Abraham’s seed; but what would that avail them, when 
we find one in hell that could call Abraham, Father? Saving benefits are not 
like common privileges, conveyed by entail to us and our issue; nor can a title 
to heaven be made by descent; neither may we claim as heirs at law, by making 
out our pedigree: our title is purely by purchase,—not our own, but our Re- 
deemer’s for us,—under certain provisos and limitations, which if we do not 
observe, it will not avail us to be Abraham’s seed. Thus many, when they are 
pressed with the necessity of regeneration, turn it off with this, We are the 
church's children. But ‘they are not all Israel, which are of Israel.” 

2nd. “‘ We were never in bondage to any man.” Now observe, First. How 
false this allegation was. I wonder how they could have the confidence to say 
a thing in the face of a congregation which was so notoriously untrue. Was 
not the seed of Abraham in bondage to the Egyptians? Were they not often 
in bondage to the neighbour nations in the time of the judges? Were they not 
seventy years captives in Babylon? Nay, were they not at this time tribu- 
taries to the Romans; and though not in a personal, yet in a national, bondage 
to them, and groaning to be made free? And yet, to confront Christ, they have 
the impudence to say, “ We were never in bondage.” ‘Thus they would expose 
Christ to the ill-will both of the Jews, who were very jealous for the honour 
of their liberty, and of the Romans, who would not be thought to enslave 
the nations they conquered. Secondly. How foolish the application was. 
Christ had spoken of the liberty wherewith the truth would make them free, 
which must be meant of a spiritual liberty; for truth, as it is the enrich- 
ing, so it is the enfranchising, of the mind, and the enlarging of that from the 
captivity of error and prejudice; and yet they plead, to the offer of spiritual 
liberty, that they were never in corporal thraldom; as if, because they were 
never in bondage to any man, they were never in bondage to any lust. Note, 
Carnal hearts are sensible of no other grievances but those that molest the 
body, and distress the secular affairs. Talk to them of encroachments upon 
their civil liberty and property,—tell them of waste committed upon their 
lands, or damage done to their houses, and they understand you very well, and 
can give you a sensible answer; the thing toucheth them, and affects them; 
but discourse to them of the bondage of sin, a captivity to Satan, and a liberty 
by Christ,—tell them of wrong done to their precious souls, and the hazard of 
their eternal welfare, and you bring certain strange things to their ears; they 
say of it, as they did, Hze. xx. 49, “ Doth he not speak parables?” ‘This here 
was much like the blunder Nicodemus made about being born again, 

Our Saviour’s vindication of this doctrine from_ these objections, and the 
farther explication of it, ver. 34—37, where he doth these four things: 

First. He shews that, notwithstanding their civil liberties, and their visible 
church-membership, yet it was possible they might be in a state of bondage; 
ver. 34, “ Whosoever commits sin,” though he be of Abraham’s seed, and never 
in bondage to any man, yet he “is the servant of sin.” Observe, Christ doth not 
upbraid them with the falsehood of their plea, or their present bondage, but 
arther explains what he had said for their edification. Thus ministers should 
with meekness instruct those that oppose them, that they may recover them- 
pelness not with passion provoke thein to entangle themselves yet more. Now 
1ere, 

1. The preface is very solemn; ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you;” an awful 
asseveration, which our Saviour often used to command a reverent attention, 
and aready assent. The style of the prophets was, “Thus saith the Lord, 
for they were faithful as servants; but Christ being a Son, speaks in his own 
name, “I say unto you,” I, the amen, the faithful witness : he pawns his vera- 
ep nee Pp I say it to you, who boast of your relation to Abraham, as if 
that would save you. 

2. The truth is of universal concern, though here delivered upon a particular 
occasion, “ whosoever committeth sin is the servant of sin,” and sadly wants 
to be made free. A state of sin isastate of bondage. Ist. See who it is on 
whom this brand is fastened ; on him who commits sin; 74s 6 mov apraptiav,— 
‘every one that makes sin.’ “There is not a just man upon earth, that lives 
and sins not;” yet every one that sins is not a servant of sin, for then God 
would have no servants; but he that makes sin, that makes choice of sin, pre- 
fers the way of wickedness before the way of holiness, Jer. xliy. 16,17; that 
makes a covenant with sin, enters into league with it, and makes a marriage 
with it ; that makes contrivances of sin, makes provision for the flesh, and de- 
viseth iniquity ; and that makes a custom of sin, who walks after the flesh, and 
makes a trade of sin. 2nd. See what the brand is which Christ fastens upon 
them that thus commit sin; he stigmatizeth them, gives them a mark of seryi- 
tude; they are servants of sin, imprisoned under the guilt of sin, under an 
arrest, in hold for it, concluded under sin, and they are subject to the power of 
sin. He is a “servant of sin,” that is, he makes himself so, and is so accounted ; 
he hath sold himself to work wickedness; his lusts give law to him; he is at 
their beck, and is not his own master. He doth the work of sin, supports its 
interest, and accepts its wages, Rom. vi. 16. : d 

Secondly. He shews them that, being in a state of bondage, their having aroom 
in the house of God would not entitle them to the inheritance of sons, for, 
yer. 35, ‘the servant,” though he be in the house for a while, yet being but a 
servant, “abideth not in the house for ever ;” services, we say, are no inherit- 
ances ; they are but temporary, and not for a perpetuity; “but the Son” of 
the family “abideth ever.” Now, |. , é 

1. This points primarily at the rejection of the Jewish church and nation. 
Israel had been God’s son, his firstborn ; but they wretchedly degenerated into 
a servile disposition, were enslaved to the world and the flesh; and therefore, 
though by virtue of their birthright they thought themselves secure of their 
church-membership, Christ tells them that, having thus made themselves ser- 
vants, they should not abide in the house for ever. Jerusalem, by opposing 
the Gospel of Christ, which proclaimed liberty, and adhering to the Sinai 
covenant, which gendered to bondage, after its term was expired, came to be 
in bondage with her children, (ral. iv. 24, 25; and therefore was unchurched 
and disfranchised, her charter seized and taken away, and she was cast out as 
the son of the bondwoman, Gen. xxi. 20. Chrysostom gives this sense of this 

lace, ‘Think not to be made free from sin by the rites and ceremonies of the 

aw of Moses, for Moses was but a servant, and had not that perpetual autho- 
rity in the church which the Son had; but, if the Son make you free, it is well,’ 
yer. 36. But, : 

2. It looks farther, to the rejection of all that are the servants of sin, and 
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i adoption of the sons of God: though those unprofitable 
ee eae be in God's house a while, as retainers to his family, yet there 
is a day coming when the children of the bondwoman and of the free shall be 
distinguished. ‘True believers only, who are the children of the promise, and 
of the covenant, are accounted free, and shall abide for ever in the house, as 
Isaac ; they shall have a nail aa the holy place on earth, Jer. ix. 8, and mansions 
in t lace in heaven, ch. xiv. 2. ; 
in there He shews them the way of deliverance out of this state of bondage, 
into the glorious liberty of the children of God, Rom. viii. 21.. The case of 
those that are the servants of sin is sad, but, thanks be to God, it is not help- 
less, it is not hopeless. As itis the privilege of all the sons of the family, and 
their dignity above the servants, that they abide in the house for ever,— so he, 
who is the Son, the Firstborn among many brethren, the Heir of all things, he 
has a power both of manumission and of adoption; ver. 36, “If the Son shall 
make you free, you shall be free indeed.” Note, j 

1. Jesus Christ, in the Gospel, offers us our freedom. He has authority and 
power to make free: Ist. To discharge prisoners: this he doth in justifica- 
tion, by making satisfaction for our guilt, on which the gospel offer is grounded, 
which is to all a conditional act of indemnity, and to all true believers, upon 
their believing, an absolute charter of pardon; and for our debts, for which we 
were by the law arrested and in execution, Christ, as our surety, or rather our 
bail, (for he was not originally bound with us, but, upon our insolvency, bound 
for us,) compounds with the Creditor, answers the demands of injured Justice 
with more than an equivalent, takes the bond and judgment into his own 
hands, and gives them up cancelled, to all that by faith and repentance give 
him (if I may so say) a counter security, to save his honour harmless,—and so 
they are made free; and from the debt, and every part thereof, they are for 
ever acquitted, exonerated, and discharged, and a general release sealed of all 
actions and claims; whilst against those who refuse to come up to these terms, 
the securities lie still in the Redeemer’s hands in full force. 2nd. He has a 
power to rescue bond-slaves, and this he doth in sanctification; by the power- 
ful arguments of his Gospel, and the powerful operations of his Spirit, he 
breaks the power of corruption in the soul, rallies the scattered forces of reason 
and virtue, and fortifies God’s interest against sin and Satan, and so the soul 
is made free. 3rd. He has a power to naturalize strangers and foreigners, and 
this he doth in adoption. This is a farther act of grace; we are not only for- 
given and healed, but preferred; there is a charter of privileges as well as 
pardon, and thus the Son makes us free denizens of the kingdom of priests, 
the holy nation, the new Jerusalem. ; 

2. Those whom Christ makes free are free indeed. It is not 4a, the word 
used, ver. 31, for disciples ‘indeed,’ but évrws, ‘really.’ It notes, Ist. The truth 
and certainty of the promise; the liberty which the Jews boasted of was an 
imaginary liberty, they boasted of a false gift; but the liberty which Christ 
gives is a certain thing, it is real, and has real effects; the servants of sin pro- 
mise themselves liberty, and fancy themselves free, when they have broken 
religion’s bands asunder; but they cheat themselves; none are free indeed but 
those whom Christ makes free. 2nd. It notes the singular excellency of the 
freedom promised; it is a freedom that deserves the name, in comparison with 
which all other liberties are no better than slaveries; so much doth it turn to 
the honour and advantage of those that are made free byit. Itis a glorious 
liberty; it is that which is, (so dvrws signifies ;) it is substance, Pr. viii. 21, while 
the things of the world are shadows, things that are not. 

Fourthly. He applies this to these unbelieving, eavilling Jews. In answer 
to their boasts of relation to Abraham, ver. 37, “I know” very well “that ye 
are Abraham’s seed, but now ye seek to kill me;” and therefore have forfeited 
the nongue of zour relation to Abraham, “ because my word hath no place in 
you. serve here, 

1, The dignity of their extraction allowed them; “I know that ye are Abra- 
ham’s seed,” eyery one knows it, and it is your honour. He grants them what 
was true; andin what they said that was false, that they “ were never in bondage 
to any,” he doth not contradict them, for he studied to profit them, and not to 
provoke them, and therefore said that which would please them, “ 1 know that 
ye are Abraham’s seed.” They boasted of their descent from Abraham, as 
that which aggrandized their names, and made them exceeding honourable ; 
whereas really it did but aggravate their crimes, and make them exceeding 
sinful. Out of their own mouths will he judge vainglorious hypocrites, who 
boast of their parentage and education: ‘Are you Abraham’s seed? why then 
did you not tread in the steps of his faith and obedience 2” 

2. The disagreeableness of their practice with this dignity; “but ye seek 
to kill me.” They had attempted it several times, and were now designing it 
which quickly appeared, ver. 59, when “they took up stones to cast at him.’ 
Christ knows all the wickedness not only which men do, but which they seek 
and design, and endeavour to do. To seek to kill any innocent man is a crime 
black enough, but to compass and imagine the death of him that was King of 
kings , was a crime which we want words to express the heinousness of. 

3. The reason of this inconsistency; why were they that were Abraham’s 
seed so very inveterate against Abraham’s promised seed, in whom they and 
“all the families of the earth should be blessed 2” Our Saviour here tells them 
it is because “my word hath no piace in you,’—od xwpet év tuiv, non capit in 
vobis, so the Vulgate; ‘my word doth not take with you;’ you have no inclina- 
tion to it, no relish of it; other things are more taking, more pleasing; or, ‘it doth 
not take hold of you; it hath no power over you; makes no impression upon 
you. Some of the critics read if, ‘my word doth not penetrate into you;’ 
it descended as the rain, but it came upon them as the rain upon the rock 
which it runs off, and did not soak into their hearts, as the rain upon the 
ploughed ground. The Syriac reads it, ‘because ye do not acquiesce in my 
word ;’ you are not persuaded of the truth of it, nor pleased with the goodness 
of it. Our translation is very significant; it ‘has no place in you.” They 

sought to kill him,” and so effectually to silence him; not because he had 
done them any harm, but because they could not bear the eouvineing, com- 
manding power of his word. Note, Ist. The words of Christ ought to have 


a place in us, the innermost and uppermost place; a dwelling-place, as aman | 
| 


at home, and not 


have room to ope 


as a stranger or sojourner; a working place,—it must 
perate, to work sin out of us, and to work grace in us; it 


must have a ruling place,—its place must be upon the throne, it must dwell | 


in us richly. 2nd. There are many that make a profession of religion, in 
whom the word of Christ has no place: th i , i face Ver 
they do not like it; Satan doth : 7 Ae ieee eg eae 
possess the place it should have 
place, no good is to be expected; 
the unclean spirit find the hear 
dwells there. 


jn us. 3rd. Where the word of God has no 
for room is left there for all wiekedness. If 


> 


38 I speak that which I have seen with my 
Father: and ye do that which ye have seen with 


your father. 39 They answered and said unto him, 
422 


all he ean to displace it, and other things | 
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his own: for he is a har, and the father of it. 


' your father.” 
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Abraham is our father. Jesus saith unto them, If 
“e were Abraham’s children, ye would do the works 
of Abraham. 40 But now ye seek to kill me, a man 
that hath told you the truth, which I have heard 
of God: this did not Abraham. 41 Ye do the 
deeds of your father. Then said they to him, We 
be not born of fornication ; we have one Father, even 
God. 42 Jesus said unto them, If God were your 
Father, ye would love me: for I proceeded forth and 
came from God; neither came I of myself, but he 
sent me. 43 Why do ye not understand my speech ? 
even because ye cannot hear my word. 44 Ye are 
of your father the devil, and the lusts of your father 
e will do. . He was a murderer from the beginning, 
and abode not in the truth, because there is no truth 
in him. When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of 
45 
And because I tell you the truth, ye believe me not. 
46 Which of you convinceth me of sin? And if I 
say the truth, why do ye not believe me? 47 He 
that is of God heareth God’s words: ye therefore 


hear them not, because ye are not of Go 


Here Christ and the Jews are still at it; he sets himself to convince 
oe convert them, while they still set themselves to contradict and oppose 
rim, 

I. He here traceth the difference between his sentiments and theirs, to a 
different rise and original; ver. 38, “I speak that which I have seen with my 
Father: and ye do that which ye have seen with your father.” Here are two 


fathers spoken of, according to the two families into which the sons of men are | 


divided, God and the devil; and, without controversy, these are contrary the 
one to the other. 

First. Christ’s doctrine was from heaven; it was copied out of the counsels 
of infinite Wisdom, and the kind intentions of eternal Love. 1. “Ispeak that 
which I have seen.” The discoveries Christ has made us, of God and another 
world, are not grounded upon guess and hearsay, but upon ocular inspection ; 
so that he was thoroughly apprised of the nature, and ascertained of the truth, 
of all he said. He that is given to be a witness to the people is an eye-witness, 
and therefore unexceptionable. 2. It is what “I have seen with my Father.” 
The doctrine of Christ is not a plausible hypothesis, supported by probable 
arguments, but it is an exact counterpart of the incontestable truths lodged 
in the eternal Mind. It was not only what he had heard from his Father, but 
what he had seen with him, when the counsel of peace was between them both. 
Moses spake what he heard from God, but he might not see the face of God; 
Paul had been in the third heaven, but what he had seen there he could not, 
he must not utter; for it was Christ’s prerogative to have seen what he spoke, 
and to speak what he had seen. 

Secondly. Their doings were from hell; “ Ye do that which ye have seen with 

Ye do by your own works father yourselves, for it is evident 
whom ye resemble, and therefore easy to find out your original. Asa child 
that is trained up with his father, learns his father’s words and fashions, and 
grows like him by an affected imitation, as well as by a natural image, so these 

ews, by their malicious opposition to Christ and the Gospel, made themselves 
as like the devil as if they had industriously set him before them for their 
attern. 
5 Il. He takes off, and answers, their vainglorious boasts of relation to Abra- 
ham and to God, as their fathers, and shews the vanity and falsehood of their 
pretensions. 

First. They pleaded relation to Abraham, and he replied to that plea; they 
said, ‘‘ Abraham is our father,” ver. 39. In this they intended, 1. To do honour 
to themselves, and to make themselves look great. They had forgot the morti- 
fication given them by that acknowledgment prescribed them, Dew. xxvi. 5, “A 
Syrian ready to perish was my father.” And the charge exhibited against their 
degenerate ancestors, whose steps they trod in, and not those of the first 
founder of the family,—* thy father was an Amorite, and thy mother a Hittite,” 

ze. xvi. 3. As itis common for those families that are sinking and going to 
decay to brag most of their pedigree, so it is common for those churches that 
are corrupt and depraved to value themselves upon their antiquity, and the 
eminence of their first planters: Fuimus Troes fuit Ilium,— We have been 
Trojans, and there once was Troy.’ 2. They designed to cast an odium upon 
Christ, as if he reflected upon the patriarch Abraham, in speaking of their 
father as one they had learned evil from. See how they sought an occasion 
‘gnarl with him, 

ow Christ overthrows this plea, and discovers the vanity of if, by a plain 
and cogent argument. Abraham’s children will do the works of Abraham, but 


| ye do not do Abraham’s works, therefore ye are not Abraham’s children. 


1, The proposition is plain; “If ye were Abraham’s children,” such children 
of Abraham as could claim an interest in the covenant made with him and 


_his seed, which would indeed put an honour upon you, then “ye would do 


| the works of Abraham;” for to those only of Abraham’s house who kept 


rt empty of Christ’s word, he enters in and | 


| Rom. iv. 12. 


the way of the Lord, as Abraham did, would God perform what he had 
ppalten, Gen. xviii. 19. Those only are reckoned the seed of Abraham, to whom 
the promise belongs, that tread in the steps of his faith and obedience, 
Though the Jews had their genealogies, and kept them exact, 
yet they could not by them make out their relation to Abraham, so as to take 
the benefit of the old entail, per formam dont,—‘according to the form of the 
gift, unless they walked in the same spirit; good women’s relation to Sarah 
is proved only by this, “whose daughters ye are as long as ye do well,” and no 
longer, 1 Pet. iii. 6. ote, Those who would approve themselves Abraham’s 
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seed, must not only be of Abraham’s faith, but do Abraham’s works, 
Jas. ii. 21, 22; must come at God’s call, as he did; must follow God where- 
ever he leads them; must resign their dearest comforts to him ; must be 
strangers and sojourners in this world; must keep up the worship of God 
in their families, and always walk before God in their uprightness, for these 
were the works of Abraham. 

2. The assumption is evident likewise: But ye do not do the works of Abra- 
ham, for *‘ yeseek to kill me, a man that has told you the truth, which I have 
heard of God; this did not Abraham,” ver. 40. 

Ist. He shews them what their work was—their present work, which they 
were now about; they “sought to kill him;” and three things are intimated 
as an aggravation of their intention: First. They were so unnatural as to seek 
the life of a man,—a man like themselves, bone of their bone, and flesh of their 
flesh,—_who had done them no harm, nor given them any provocation; “ye 
imagine mischief against a man,” Ps. lxii. 3. Secondly. They were so ungrate- 
ful as to seek the life of one that had told them the truth; had not only done 
them no injury, but done them the greatest kindness that could be; had not 
only not imposed upon them with a lie, but had instructed them in the most 
necessary aud important truths; was he therefore become their enemy ? 
Thirdly. They were so ungodly as to seek the life of one that told them the 
truth, which he had heard from God, who was a messenger sent from God 
to them; so that their attempt against him was quasi Deicidium,—‘an act of 
malice against God himself.’ This was their work, and they persisted in it. 

2nd. He shews them that this did not become the children of Abraham ; for 
“this did not Abraham.” First. He did nothing like this. He was famous for 
his humanity,—witness his rescue of the captives ; and for his piety,—witness 
his obedience to the heavenly vision in many instances, and some tender ones. 
Abraham believed God, these were obstinate in unbelief; Abraham followed 
God, these fought against him; so that he would be ignorant of them, and would 
not acknowledge them, they were so unlike him, sa. |xiii. 16 ; see Jer. xx. 15—17. 
Secondly. He would not have done thus, if he had livednow, or [ had lived then; 
hoe Abraham non fecisset,—‘He would not have done this, so some read it. We 
should thus reason ourselves out of any way of wickedness; would Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob have done so? e cannot expect to be ever with them, 
if we be never like them. 

3. The conclusion follows of course, ver. 41: ‘ Whateveryour boasts and pre- 
tensions be, you are not Abraham’s children, but father yourselves upon 
another family, ver. 41. Thereisa father, whose deeds you do, whose spirit 
ye are of, and whom ye resemble.’ He doth not yet say plainly that he means 
the devil, till they by their continued cavils forced him so to explain himself; 
which teacheth us to treat even bad men with civility and respect, and not 
to be forward to say that of them, or to them, which, though true, sounds 
harsh. He tried whether they would suffer their own consciences to infer, from 
what he said, that they were the devil’s children; and it is better to hear it 
from them now we are called to repent, that is, to change our father and 
change our family, by changing our spirit and way, than hear it from Christ in 
the great day. 

Secondly. So far were they from owning their unworthiness of relation to 
Abraham, that they plead relation to God himself as their father: “ We be not 
born of fornication,” we are not bastards, but legitimate sons; “ we have one 
Father, even God.” 

1. Some understand this literally. They were not the sons of the bond- 
woman, as the Ishmaelites were; nor begotten in incest, as the Moabites and 
Ammonites were, Dew. xxiii, 3; nor were they a spurious brood in Abraham’s 
family, but Hebrews of the Hebrews; and being born in lawful wedlock, they 
might call God Father, who instituted that honourable estate in innocency ; for 
a legitimate seed, not tainted with divorces, or the plurality of wives, is called 
a seed of God,” Mal. iii. 15. 

2. Others take it figuratively. They begin to be aware now, that Christ 
spoke of a spiritual, not a carnal fatherhood—of the father of their religion; 
and so, 

Ist. They deny themselves to be a generation of idolaters ; “ we be not born 
of fornication;” are not the children of idolatrous parents, nor have been 
bred up in idolatrous worships. Idolatry is often spoken of as_ spiritual 
whoredom, and idolaters as children of whoredoms, Hos. ii. 4; Jer. lvii.3. Now 
if they mean that they were not the posterity of idolaters, the allegation was 
false, for no nation was more addicted to idolatry than the Jews before the 
captivity. If they mean no more but that they themselves were not idolaters, 
what then? A man may be free from idolatry, and yet perish in another 
iniquity, and be shut out of Abraham’s covenant. If thou commit no idolatry, 
(apply it to this spiritual fornication,) yet if thou kill, thou art become a 
transgressor of the covenant. A rebellious, prodigal son will be disinherited, 
though he be not born of fornication. 

2ud. They boast themselves to be true worshippers of the true God. We 
have not many fathers, as the heathen had,—gods many, and lords many,—and 
yet were without God; as filius populii—'a son of the people,’ has many 
fathers, and yet none certain; no, “the Lord our God is one Lord,” and one 
Father, and therefore it is well with us. Note, Those flatter themselves, and 
put a damning cheat upon their own souls, who imagine that their professing 
the true religion, and worshipping the true God, will save them, though they 
worship not God in spirit and in truth, nor are true to their profession. 

Now our Saviour gives a full answer to this fallacious plea, ver. 42, 43; and 
proves by two arguments, that they had no right to call God father : 

First. They did not love Christ. “If God were your Father, you would love 
me.” He had disproved their relation to Abraham, by their going about to kill 
him, ver. 40; but here he disproves their relation to God, by their not loving and 
owning him, A man may pass for a child of Abraham, if he do not appear 
an enemy to Christ by gross sin; but he cannot apyecre himself a child of 
God unless he be a faithful friend and follower of Christ. Note, All that 
have God for their Father, have a true love to Jesus Christ; an esteem of his 
person, a grateful sense of his love, a sincere affection to his cause and king- 
dom, a complacency in the salvation wrought out by him, and in the method 
and terms of it, and a care to keep his commandments, which is the surest 
evidence of our love to him. Weare here in a state of probation, upon our 
trial, how we will carry ourselves towards our Maker, and accordingly it will 
be with us in the state of retribution. God has taken various methods to prove 
us, and this was one; he sent his Son into the world with sufficient proofs 
of his sonship and mission, concluding that all that called him Father would 
“ldss his Son,” and bid him welcome, who was the firstborn among many 
brethren: see 1 Jno. vy. 1. By this our adoption will be proved or disproved 
did we love Christ or not? If any man do not, he is so far from being a child 
of God, that he is anathema,—‘ accursed,’ 1 Cor. xvi. 22. 

Now our Saviour proves, that if they were God’s children, they would love 
him; for, saith he, “I proceeded forth and came from God.” They will love 
him; for, 1. He was the Son of God; “I proceeded forth from God: &7bov; 
this means his Divine é&éAevacs, or original from the Father, by the communi- 
cation of the Divine essence, and_also the union of the Divine Aoyds to his 
human nature: so Dr. Whitby. Now this could not but recommend him to 
the affections of all that were born of God, Christ is called the beloved, 
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because, being the beloved of the Father, he is certainly the beloved of all 
the saints, Eph. i. 6. 2, He was “sent of God,” came from him as an ambassador 
to the world of mankind. He did not come of himself, as the false prophets, 
who had not either their mission or their message from God, Jer. xxiii. 21. 
Observe the emphasis he lays upon this, “ I came from God; neither came I of 
myself, but he sent me.” He had both his credentials and his instructions from 
God; he came to “ gather together in one the children of God,” ch. xi. 52; “to 
bring many sons to glory,” Heb. ii, 10, And would not all God’s children 
embrace with both arms a messenger sent from their Father on such errands? 
But these Jews made it appear they were nothing akin to God, by their want 
of affection to Jesus Christ. 

Secondly. They did not understand him. It wasa sign they did not belong 
to God s family, that they did not understand the language and dialect of the 
family ; ‘Why do ye not understand my speech?” ver. 43: tiv Aadeav thy euiy, 
Christ’s speech was Divine and heavenly, but intelligible enough to those 
that were acquainted with the voice of Christ in the Old Testament; those 
that had made the word of the Creator familiar to them, needed no other key 
to the dialect of the Redeemer; and yet these Jews make strange of the doc- 
trine of Christ, and find knots im it, and I know not what stumbling-stones. 
Could a Galilean be known by his speech ? an Ephraimite by his “ Sibboleth 2” 
and would any have the confidence to call God Father, to whom the Son of 
God was a barbarian? even when he spoke the will of God in the words of the 
Spirit of God? Note, Those who are not acquainted with the Divine speech 
have reason to fear that they are strangeys to the Divine nature. Christ spoke 
the words of God (ch. iii. 34) in the diateat of the kingdom of God, and yet 
they who pretended to belong to the kingdom understood not the idioms and the 
proprieties of it, but, like strangers, and rude ones too, ridiculed it. And the 
reason why they did not understand Christ's speech made the matter much 
worse ; “even because ye cannot hear my word,” that is, you cannot persuade 
yourselves to hear it attentively, impartially, and without prejudice, as it should 
be heard. The meaning of this ‘‘ cannot” is an obstinate ‘will not;’ as the Jews 
could not hear Stephen, (Acés vii. 57,) nor Paul, (Acts xxii. 22). Note, The 
rooted antipathy of men’s corrupt hearts to the doctrine of Christ, is the true 
reason of their ignorance of it, and their errors and mistakes about it: they 
do not like it, nor love it, and therefore they will not understand it ; like Peter, 
who pretended he “ knew not what the damsel said,” Mat. xxvi. 70, when in 
truth he knew not what to say to it. “ Ye cannot hear my words,” for you have 
stopped your ears, Ps. |viii. 4,5; and God, in a way of righteous judgment, 
has made your ears heavy, Jsa. vi. 10. 

III. Having thus disproved their relation, both to Abraham and to God, he 
comes next to tell them plainly whose children they were; “ye are of your 
father the devil,” ver. 44. If they ‘be not God’s children they are the devil’s; 
for God and Satan divide the world of mankind. The devil is therefore sai 
to work “in the children of disobedience,’ E’ph. ii. 2. All wicked people are 
the devil's children, “children of Belial,” 2 Cor. vi. 15; the serpent’s seed, 
Gen. iii. 15; children of the wicked one, Mat. xiii. 38; they partake of his 
nature, bear his image, obey his commands, and follow his example. Ildolaters 
said toa stock, “ Thou art my father,” Jer. ii. 27, 

This is a high charge, and sounds very harsh and horrid, that any of the 
children of men, especially the church’s children, should be called children 
of the devil; and therefore our Saviour fully proves it; 

First. By a general argument; “‘the lusts of your father you will do,”— 
Oédete moretv. 1, You do the devil’s lusts, the lusts which he would have you 
to fulfil; you gratify and please him, and comply with his temptations, and 
are “led captive by him at his will;” nay, you do those lusts which the 
devil himself fulfils. Fleshly lusts and worldly lusts the devil tempts men 
to, but, being a spirit, he cannot fulfil them himself. The peculiar lusts of the 
devil are spiritual wickednesses ; the lusts of the intellectual powers, and their 
corrupt reasonings; pride, and envy, and wrath, and malice; enmity to that 
which is good, and enticing others to that which is evil; these are lusts which 
the devil fulfils ; and those who are under the dominion of these lusts resemble 
the deyil, as the child doth the parent. The more there is of contemplation 
and contrivance, and secret complacency in sin, the more it resembles the lusts 
of the devil. 2. You will do the devil’s lusts. The more there is of the will 
in these lusts, the more there is of the devil in them. When sin is com- 
mitted of choice, and not by surprise,—with pleasure, and not with reluctancy,— 
when it is persisted in with daring presumption, and a desperate resolution, 
like theirs that said, We have loved strangers, and after them we will go,— 
then the sinner will do the devil’s lusts. ‘The lusts of your father you delight 
to do;’ so Dr. Hammond; they are rolled under the tongue as a sweet morsel. 

2. By two particular instances, wherein they manifestly resembled the devil, 
—murder and lying. he devil is an enemy to life, because God is the God of 
life, and life is the happiness of man; and an enemy to truth, because God is 
the God of truth, and truth is the bond of human society. — 

lst. He was a murderer from the beginning; not from his own beginning, for 
he was created an angel of light, and hada first estate, which was pure and 
good, but from the beginning of his apostacy, which was soon after the creation 
of man. He was dvOpwrdéxtovos, homicida,— a manslayer.’ First. He was a hater 
of man, and so in affection and disposition, a murderer of him. He has his 
name, Satan, from sitnah,—‘ hatred.’ He maligned God’s image upon man, 
envied his happiness, ani earnestly desired his ruin,—was an avowed enemy to 
the whole race. Secondly. He was man’s tempter to that sin which brought 
death into the world, and so he was effectually the murderer of all mankind, 
which in Adam had but one neck. He was a murderer of souls, deceived them 
into sin, and by it slew them, Rom. vii. 1°; poisoned man with the forbidden 
fruit, and to aggravate the matter made him his own murderer: thus he was 
not only at the beginning, but from the beginning; which intimates that thus 
he has been ever since; as he began, so he continues the murderer of men by his 
temptations: the great tempter is the great destroyer. ‘The Jews called the 
deyil, the angel of death. Thirdly. He was the first wheel in the first murder 
that ever was committed by Cain, “ who was of that wicked one, and slew his 
brother,” 1 Jno. iii. 12. If the devil had not been yery strong in Cain, he could 
not have done such an unnatural thing as to kill his own brother. Cain killing 
his brother by the instigation of the devil, the devil is called the murderer ; 
which doth not speak Cain’s personal guilt the less, but the devil’s the more, 
whose torments we have reason to think will be the greater, when the time 
comes, for all that wickedness which he has drawn men into. See what reason 
we have to stand upon our guard, “against the wiles of the devil,” and never 
to hearken to him, for he is a murderer, and certainly aims to do us a mischief, 
even when he speaks fair; and to wonder that he who is the murderer of the 
children of men should yet be, by their own consent, so much their master. 
Now herein these Jews were followers of him, and were murderers like him 3 
murderers of souls which they led blindfold into the ditch, and made the children 
of hell, sworn enemies to Christ, and now ready to be his betrayers and mur- 
derers, for the same reason that Cain killed Abel. These Jews were that seed 
of the serpent that were to bruise the heel of the seed of the woman; now 
“ye seek to kill me.” a a 3 

2nd. He wasa liar. A lie is opposed to truth, 1 Jno. ii, 21; and accordingly 
the deyil is here described to be, 
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i uth, and therefore to Christ. 1st, He is a deserter from 
ae See Secs the truth,’—did not continue in the purity pad 
rectitude of his nature wherein he was created, but left his Hy state; when 
he degenerated from goodness he departed from truth, for his apostacy was 
founded inalie. The angels were the hosts of the Lord; those that fell were 
moe true % their commander and sovereign ; they were not to be trusted, being 
charged with folly and defection, Job iv. 18. By the truth here HL 
understand the revealed will of God, concerning the salvation of man, by pores 
Christ: the truth which Christ was now preaching, and which the Jews 
opposed Herein they did like their father the devil, who seeing the honour 
put upon the human nature in the first Adam, and foreseeing the much meee 
honour intended it in the second Adam, would not be reconciled to that eee 
of God, nor stand in the truth concerning it; but, from a spirit of ee see 
envy, set himself to resist it, and to thwart the designs of it; and so dic t ae 
Jews here, as his children and agents. 2nd. He is destitute of the ea 
“there is no truth in him.” His interest in the world is supported . »y lies 
and falsehoods, and there is no truth, nothing you can confide in, in per 
in any thing he saith or doth. The notions he propagates concerning: goo 
and evil, are false and erroneous, his proofs are lying wonders, his temptat — 
are all cheats ; he has great knowledge of the truth, but haying no ene 0 
it,—but on the contrary, being a sworn enemy to it,—he is said to have“ no 
truth in him.” y & ket! lis, he 

Secondly. He is a friend and patron of lying; “when he eee Be ie, 
speaketh of his own.” ‘Three things are here said of the devil, with re ag 
to the sin of lying: 1st. That “he is a liar;” his oracles were lying or ac es his 
prophets lying prophets, and the images in which he was worshippe ue 
of lies; he tempted our first parents with a downright lie; all his temp a ions 
are carried on by lies, calling evil good, and good evil, and promising ap any 
in sin; he knows them to be lies, and suggests them with an Cn ee 
deceive, and so to destroy. When he now contradicted the Gospel in the 
scribes and Pharisees, it was by lies, and when afterwards he corrupted it in 
the man of sin, it was by strong delusions, and a great complicated lie. | a“ x 
That “when he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own,” é« tay tocwv, It is the 
proper idiom of his language; “of his own,” not of God; his Creator never put 
it into him. When men speak a lie, they borrow it from the devil; Satan fills 
their hearts to lie, Acts v. 3; but when the devil speaks a lie, the model of it is 
of his own framing, the motives to it from himself, which speaks the desperate 
depth of wickedness into which those apostate spirits are sunk; as in their first 
defection they had no tempter, so their sinfulness is still their own. 3rd. That 
he is “the father of it,” adrov. 1. He is the father of every lie; not only of the lies 
which he himself suggests, but of those which others speak ; he is the author 
and founder of all lies; when men speak lies, they speak from him, and as his 
mouth; they come originally from him, and bear his image. 2. He is the father 
of every liar; so it may be understood. God made men with a disposition, to 
truth. It is congruous to reason and natural light, to the order of our faculties, 
and the laws of society, that we should speak truth; but the devil, the author 
of sin, “the spirit that works in the children of disobedience,” hath so cor- 
rupted the nature of man, that the wicked are said to be * estranged from 
the womb, speaking lies,” Ps. lviii. 3; he hath taught them “ with their 
tongues to use deceit,” Rom. iii. 13. He is the father of liars, that begat 
them, that trained them up in the way of lying, whom they resemble and 
obey, and with whom all liars shall have their portion for ever. ae 

1V. Christ having thus proved all murderers, and all liars, to be the devil’s 
children, he leaves it to the consciences of his hearers to say, ‘* Thou art the 
man.” But he comes, in the following verses, to assist them in the applica- 
tion of it to themselves. He doth not call them liars, but shews them that 
they were no friends to truth; and therein resembled him who “abode not in 
the truth, because thereis no truth in him.” Two things he chargeth upon them: 

First. That they would not believe the word of truth 3 ver. 45, Ore riyy 
&Ajerav A€yw, ob miatéveré ror. Two ways it may be taken: 1. Though I tell you 
the truth, yet you will not believe me (6%) that I do so. Though he gave 
abundant proof of his commission from God, and his affection to the children 
of men, yet they would not believe that he told them the truth. Now was 
truth fallen in the street, and could not enter, Zsa. lix. 14, 15; the greatest 
truths with some gained not the least credit; for they “rebelled against the 
light,” Job xxiv. 13. Or, 2. “Because I tell you the truth,” (so we read it,) 
therefore “ ye believe me not.” They would not receive him, nor entertain him 
as a prophet, because he told them some unpleasing truths, which they did 
not care to hear of; told them the truth concerning themselves, and their own 
case ; shewed them their faces in a glass that would not flatter them; therefore 
they would not believe a word he said. Miserable is the case of those to whom 
the light of Divine truth is become a torment. 

Now to shew them the unreasonableness of their infidelity, he condescends to 
put the matter to this fair issue, ver. 46. He and they being contrary, either he 
was in an error, or they were. Now take it either way. 

1, If he were in an error, why did not they convince him? The falsehood of 
pretending prophets was discovered either by the ill tendency of their doc- 
trines, Dew. xiii. 2, or by the ill tenor of their conversation, “ye shall know 
them by their fruits ;” but, saith Christ, which of you, you of the Sanhedrim, 
that take upon you to judge of prophets, “which er yan convinceth me of sin?” 
They accused him of some of the worst of crimes,—gluttony, drunkenness, 
blasphemy, sabbath-breaking, confederacy with Satan, and what not. But 
they were all malicious, groundless calumnies, and such as every one that knew 
him knew to be utterly false. When they had done their utmost, by trick and 
artifice, subornation and perjury, to prove some crime upon him, the very 
judge that condemned him owned he “found no fault in him.” The sin he 
here challengeth them to conyict him of is, 1st. An inconsistent doctrine. They 
had heard his testimony ; could they shew any thing in it absurd, or unworthy 
to be believed? any contradiction, either of himself or of the Scriptures, or any 
corruption of truth or manners insinuated by his doctrine? ch. xviii. 20. Or, 
2. An incongruous conversation. Which of you can justly charge me with any 
thing, in word or deed, unbecoming a prophet? See the wonderful condescen- 
sion of our Lord Jesus, that he demanded not credit any farther than the 
allowed motives of credibility support his demands: see Jer. ii. 5, 31 ; Mic. vi. 3. 
Ministers may from hence learn, 1, To walk so circumspectly as that it may not 
be in the power of their most strict observers to convince them of sin, that the 
ministry be not blamed. The only way not to be convicted of sin, is not to sin. 
2. To be willing to admit a scrutiny, though we are confident in many things 
that we are in the right, yet we should be willing to have it tried whether we 
be not in the wrong: see Job yi. 24. 

2. If they were in an error, why were not they convinced by him? “If1say 
the truth, why do ye not believeme?” If you cannot convince me of error. 
you must own that Tsay the truth; and why do ye not then give me credit ? 
why will ye not deal with me upon trust? Note, If men would but inquire 
into the reasons of their infidelity, and examine why they do not believe that 
which yet they cannot gainsay, they would find themselves reduced to such 
absurdities as they could not but be ashamed of; for it will be found that the 
reason why we believe not in Jesus Christ is, because we are not willing to part 
with our sins, and deny ourselves, acl a God faithfully ; that we are not of 
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the Christian religion, because we would not indeed be of any; and unbelief 
of our Redeemer resolves itself into a downright rebellion against our Creator. 
Secondly. Another thing charged upon them is, that they would not hear 
the words of God, ver. 47; which farther shews how groundless their claim of 
relation to God was. Here is, : ; 
1. A doctrine laid down; “ He that is of God heareth God’s words ;” that is, 
Ist. He is willing and ready to hear them; is sincerely desirous to know what the 
mind of Godis; and cheerfully embraceth whatever he knows to beso. God’s 
words have such an authority over, and such an agreeableness, with all that are 


born of God, that they meet them, as the child Samuel did, with, “ Speak, Lord, 


for thy servant heareth.” Let the Word of the Lord come. 2nd. He apprehends 
and discerns them; he so hears them as to perceive the voice of God in them, 
which the natural man doth not, 1 Cov. ii. 14. He that is of God, is soon aware 


| of the discoveries he makes of himself, of the nearness of his name, Ps. lxxv. 1; 
| as they of the family know the master’s tread, and the master’s knock, and 


open to him immediately,” Zw. xii. 36; as the sheep know the voice of their 
shepherd from that of a stranger, ch. x. 4,5; Cant. ii. 8. 

2. The application of this doctrine, for the conviction of these unbelieving 
Jews; “ye therefore hear them not;* that is, ye heed not, ye understand not, 
ye believe not the words of God, nor care to hear them, “ because ye are not of 
God;” your being thus deaf and dead to the words of God is a plain evidence | 
that ye are not of God. It is in his Word that God manifests himsele and is 
present among us; we are therefore reckoned to be well or ill affected to God, 
according as we are well or ill affected to God’s word: see 2 Cor. iy. 4; 1 Jno. iv. 6. 
Or, their not being of God was the reason why they did not profitably hear the 
words of God, which Christ spoke; therefore they did not understand and 
believe him, not because the things themselves were obscure, or wanted 
evidence, but because the hearers were not of God,—were not born again. If 
the word of the kingdom do not bring forth fruit, the blame is to be laid upon 
the soil, not upon the seed, as appears by the parable of the sower, AZat. xiii. 3. 


48 Then answered the Jews, and said unto him, 
Say we not well that thou art a Samaritan, and hast 
a devil? 49 Jesus answered, I have not a devil; 
but I honour my Father, and ye do dishonour me. 
50 And I seek not mine own glory: there is one 


that seeketh and judgeth. 


Here is, First. The malice of hell breaking out in the base language which 
the unbelieving Jews gave to our Lord Jesus. Hitherto they had ecavilled at 
his doctrine, and had made invidious remarks upon that; but having shewed 
themselves uneasy when he complained (ver. 43, 47) that they would not hear 
him, now at length they fall to downright railing, ver. 48. They were not the 
common people, but, as it should seem, the scribes and Pharisees,_the topping 
men, who, when they saw themselves convicted of an obstinate infidelity, 
scornfully turned off the conviction with this, “ Say we not well that thou art 
a paar. and hast a devil?” See here,—see it an dwonder, see it and 
tremble,— 

1. What was the blasphemous character commonly given of our Lord Jesus 
among the wicked Jews, to which they refer. 1st. That he was a Samaritan, 
that is, that he was an enemy to their church and nation—one that they hated, 
and could not endure. Thus they exposed him to the ill-will of the people, 
with whom you could not put a man into a worse name than to call him a 
Samaritan ; if he had been a Samaritan, he had been punishable, by the ‘ beat- 
ing of the rebels,’ (as they called it,) for coming into the temple. They had 
often called him a Galilean,—‘a mean man ;’ but as if that were not enough, 
though it contradicted the other, they will have him a Samaritan—‘ an ill man. 
The Jews to this day call the Christians, in reproach, Cuthsei,—‘ Samaritans.’ 
Note, Great endeavours have inall ages been used to make good people odious, 
by putting them under black characters; and it is easy to run that down 
with a crowd and acry which is once put into an illname. Perhaps because 
Christ ua inveighed against the pride and tyranny of the priests and 
elders, they hereby suggest that he aimed at the ruin of their church, in aim- 
ing at its reformation, and was falling away to the Samaritans. 2nd. That 
“he hada devil.” Fither, First. That he was in league with the devil; having 
reproached his doctrine as tending to Samaritanism, here they reflect upon his 
miracles as done in combination with Beelzebub. Or rather, Secondly. That he 
was possessed with a devil,—that he was a melancholy man, whose brain was 
clouded, or a mad man, whose brain was heated, and that which he said was 
no more to be believed than the extravagant rambles of a distracted man, or 
one in a delirium. Thus the Divine revelation of those things which are 
above the discovery of reason, have been often branded with the charge of 
enthusiasm, and the prophet was called a mad fellow, 2 Kin. ix. 11; Hos. ix. 7. 
The inspiration of the pagan oracles and prophets was indeed a ios and 
those that had it were for the time beside themselves; but that which was 
ea arabe was not so: “ Wisdom is justified of her children,’ as wisdom 
indeed. 

2. How they undertook to justify this character, and applied it to the present 
oceasion ; “Say we not well that thou art” so? One would think his excellent 
discourses should have altered their opinion of him, and have made them recant; 
but, instead of that, their hearts were more hardened, and their prejudices con- 
firmed. They value themselves by their enmity to Christ, as if they had never 
ae better than when they spoke the worst. they coule of Jesus Christ. 

hose have arrived to the highest pitch of wickedness who avow their impiety, 
repeat what they should retract, and justify themselves in that for which they 
ought to condemn themselves. It is bad to say and do ill; but it is worse to 
stand to it: “Ido well to be angry.” When Christ spoke with so much boldness 
against the sins of the great men, and thereby incensed them against him, they 
who were sensible of no interest but what is secular and sensual, concluded 
him beside himself ; for they think none but amad man will lose his preferment, 
and hazard his life, for his religion and conscience. : 

Secondly. Here is the meekness and mercifulness of heayen shining in Christ’s 
reply to this vile calumny, ver. 45, 50. 

1, He denies their charge against him; “I have not a devil;” as Paul 
Acts xxyvi. 25, “Lam not mad.” The imputation is unjust; Iam neither acted 
by a devil, nor in compact with one; and this he evidenced by what he did 
against the devil’s kingdom. He takes no notice of their calling him a Sama- 
ritan, because it was a calumny that disproved itself; it was a personal reflec- 
tion, and not worth taking notice of ; but saying he had a devil, reflected on his 
commission, and therefore he answered that. St. Augustine gives this deseant 
upon his not saying any thing to their calling him a Samaritan, that he was 
indeed that good Samaritan spoken of in the parable, Lu. x. 35. 

2. He asserts the sincerity of his own intentions ; “ but I honour my Father.” 
They suggested that he took undue honours to himself, and derogated from the 
honour due to God only; both which he denies here, in saying that he made it 
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his business to honour his Father, and him only. It also proves that he had 
not a devil; for if he had, he would not honour God. ote, They who can 
truly say they make it their constant care to honour God, are sufficiently 
armed against the censures and reproaches of men. 

3. He complains of the wrong they did him by their calumnies; “ye do dis- 
honour me.” By this it appears that, as man, he had a tender sense of the 
disgrace and indignity done him; reproach was a sword in his bones, and yet 
he underwent it for our salvation. lt is the will of God, that “all men should 
honour his Son;” yet there are many that dishonour him: such a contradiction 
is there in the carnal mind to the will of God. Christ honoured his Father so 
as never man did, and yet was himself dishonoured so as never man was; for 
though God has promised that those that honour him he will honour, he never 
promised that men should honour them. 

4. He clears himself from the imputation of vainglory, in saying this concern- 
ing himself, ver. 50. See here, 

Ist. His contempt of worldly honour; “I seek not mine own glory;” he did 
not aim at that in what he had said of himself, or against his persecutors; he 
did not court the applause of men, nor covet preterment in the world, but 
industriously declined both. He did not seek his own glory distinct from his 
Father’s, nor had any separate interest of his own: for men to search their own 
glory, is not glory indeed, Pr. xxv. 27, but their shame rather, to be so much 
out intheir aim. This comes in here as areason why Christ made so light of 
their Teproaches ; “you do dishonour me,” but cannot disturb me; shall not 
disquiet me, for “I seek not mine own glory.” Note, Those that are dead to 
men’s praise, can safely bear their contempt. 

2nd. His comfort under worldly dishonour; “there is one that seeketh and 
judgeth.” In two things Christ made it appear he sought not his own glory, 
and here he tells us what satisfied him as to both. First. He did not court 
men’s respects, but was indifferent to them; and in reference to this he saith, 
“There is one that seeketh,” that will secure and advance my interest in the es- 
teem and affections of the people, while Lam in no care about it. Note, God will 
seek their honour that do not seek their own; for “‘ before honour is humility.” 
Secondly. He did not revenge men’s affronts, but was unconcerned at them; and 
in reference to this he saith, ‘there is one that judgeth,” that will vindicate 
my honour, and severely reckon with those that trample uponit. Probably he 
refers here to the judgments that were coming upon the nation of the Jews, 
for the indignities they did to the Lord Jesus: see Ps. xxxviii. 13—15, “1 
heard not, for thou wilt hear.” If we undertake tg judge for ourselves, what- 
ever damage we sustain, our amends is in our own hands; but if we be, as we 
ought to be, humble appellants, and patient expectants, we shall find, to our 
comfort, ‘‘ there is one that judgeth.” 


51 Verily, verily, I say unto you, If a man kee 
my saying, he shall never see death. 52 Then said 
the Jews unto him, Now we know that thou hast a 
devil. Abraham is dead, and the prophets; and 
thou sayest, If a man keep my saying, he shall never 


taste of death. 53 Art thou greater than our father 


Abraham, which is dead? and the prophets are 
dead: whom makest thou thyself? 54 Jesus an- 
swered, If I honour myself, my honour is nothing: 
it is my Father that honoureth me; of whom ye say, 
that he is your God: 55 Yet ye have not known 
him; but I know him: and if I should say, I know 
him not, I shall be a liar like unto you: but I know 
him, and keep his saying. 56 Your father Abraham 
rejoiced to see my day: and he saw ?t, and was glad. 
57 Then said the Jews unto him, Thou art not yet 
fifty years old, and hast thou seen Abraham? 58 
Jesus said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
Before Abraham was, lam. 59 Then took they up 
stones to cast at him: but Jesus hid himself, and 
went out of the temple, going through the midst of, 
them, and so passed by. 


In these verses we have, 

1. The doctrine of the immortality of believers laid down, ver. 51. It is ushered 
in with the usual solemn preface, * Verily, verily, I say unto you,” which com- 
mands both attention and assent; and this is it he saith, “If a man keep my 
sayings, he shall never see death.” Where we have, 

irst. The character of a believer: he is one that keeps the sayings of the 
Lord Jesus, tov Aéyov tov éuov,—t my word;’ that word of mine which I have 
delivered to you. ‘This we must not only receive, but keep; not only have, but 
hold. We must keep it in mind and memory, keep it in love and affection; so 
keep it as in nothing to violate it, or go contrary to it; keep it without spot, 
1 Tim. vi. 19; keep it as a trust committed to us; keep in it as our way; keep 
to it as our rule. 7 

Secondly. The privilege of a believer: ‘he shall by no means see death for 
ever. So it isin the original. Not as if the bodies of believers were secured 
from the stroke of death; no, even the children of the Most High must die like 
men; and the followers of Christ have been, more than other men, in deaths 
often, and killed all the day long. How then is this promise made good, that 
they shall not see death? Answer, 1. The property of death is so altered 
to them, that they do not see it as death, they do not see the terror of death, it 
is quite taken off; their sight doth not terminate in death, as theirs doth who live 
by sense; no, they look so clearly, so comfortably through death, and beyond 
death, and are so taken up with their state on the other side death, that they 
overlook death, and see it not. 2. The power of death is so broken, as that 
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though there is no remedy but they must see death, yet they shall not see | 
N.T.—No, 54, - 
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| death for ever—shall not be always shut under its arrests: the day will come 


when “ death shall be swallowed up in victory.” 3. They are perfectly de- 
livered from eternal death, shall not be hurt of the second death; that is the 
death especially meant here, that death which is for ever, which is opposed 
to everlasting life; this they shall never see, for they “shall never come into 
condemnation.” They shall have their everlasting lot, where there will be no 
more death, where they cannot die any more, Lu. xx. 36; though now they 
cannot avoid seeing death, and tasting it too, yet they shall shortly be there 
where it will be seen no more for ever, Hx. xiv. 13. 

IL. The Jews cavil at this doctrine. Instead of laying hold on this precious 
promise of immortality, which the nature of man has an ambition of,—who is 
there that doth not love life, and dread the sight of death ?—they lay hold on 
this occasion to reproach him that makes them so kind an offer: “ Now we 
know that thou hast a devil. Abraham is dead.” Observe here 

First. Their railing: “ Now we know that thou hast a devil,” that thou art 
amadman; thou ravest, and sayest thou knowest not what. See how these 
swine trample under foot the precious pearls of gospel promises. If now at 
last they had evidence to prove him mad, why did they say, ver. 48, before they 
had that proof, “thou hast a devil;” but this is the method of malice, first to 
fasten an invidious charge, and then to fish for evidence of it; “now we know 
that thou hast a devil.” If he had not abundantly proved himself a teacher 
come from God, his promises of immortality to his credulous followers might 
justly have been ridiculed, and charity itself would have imputed them to a 
erazed fancy. But his doctrine was evidently Divine, his miracles contirmed 
it; and the Jews’ religion taught them to expect such a prophet, and to believe 
in him. For them, therefore, thus to reject him, was to abandon that promise, 
to which their twelve tribes hoped to come, Acts xxvi. 7. 

Secondly. Their reasoning, and the colour they had to run him down thus. 
In short, they look upon him as guilty of an insufferable piece of arrogance, in 
making himself greater than Abraham and the prophets. ‘“ Abraham is dead, 
and the prophets,” they are dead too; very true, by the same token that these 
Jews were the genuine offspring of those that killed them. Now, 1. It is true 
that Abraham and the prophets were great men, great in the favour of God, 
and great in the esteem of all good men. 2. Itis true that they kept God’s 
sayings, and were obedient to them; and yet, 3. It is true they died; they 
never pretended to have, much less to give, immortality; but every one in his 
own order was gathered to his people. It was their honour that they died in 
faith, but die they must. Why should a good man be afraid to die, when Abra- 
ham is dead, and the prophets dead? They have tracked the way through that 
darksome valley, which should reconcile us to death, and help to take off the 
terror of it. Now they think Christ talks madly, when he saith, “If a man 
keep my saying, he chal never taste of death.” ‘Tasting death means the same 
thing with seeing it; and well may death be represented as grievous to several 
of the senses, which is the destruction of them all. Now their arguing goes 
upon two mistakes: 

Ist. They understood Christ of an immortality in this world, and that was a 
mistake. In the sense that Christ spoke, it was not true that Abraham and the 
prophets were dead, for God is still * the God of Abraham,” and “the God of 
the holy prophets,” Rev. xxii. 6. Now “ God is not the God of the dead, but of 
the living ;” therefore Abraham and the prophets are still alive, and, as Christ 
meant it, they had not seen nor tasted death. 

2nd. They thought none could be greater than Abraham and the pro- 
phets; whereas they could not but know that the Messiah would be greater 
than Abraham or any of the prophets, who did virtuously, but he excelled 
them all; nay, they borrowed their greatness from him. It was the honour of 
Abraham that he was the father of the Messiah; and the honour of the prophets 
that they testified beforehand concerning him; so that he certainly obtained a 
far more excellent name than they. Therefore, instead of inferring from Christ’s 
making himself greater than Abraham, that he had a devil, they should have 
inferred, from his proving himself so, by doing the works which neither Abra- 
ham nor the prophets ever did, that he was the Christ. But their eyes were 
blinded: they scornfully asked, “‘ Whom makest thou thyself?” as if he had 
been guilty of pride and vainglory; whereas he was so far from making him- 
self greater than he was, that he now drew a veil over his own glory, emptied 
himself, and made himself less than he was, and was the greatest example of 
humility that ever was. 

Ill. Christ's reply to this cavil. Still he vouchsafes to reason with them, that 
every mouth may be stopped. No doubt he could have struck them dumb or 
dead upon the spot; but this was the day of his patience. 

First. In his answer he insists not upon his own testimony concerning him- 
self, but waives it, as not suflicient or conclusive; ver. 54, “If I honour myself, 
my honour is nothing;” éav éyw dofatw,—‘ If I glorify myself.’ Note, Self- 
honour is no honour; and the affection of glory is both the forfeiture and the 
defeasance of it; it is not glory, P27. xxv. 27; but so great a reproach, that there 
is no sin which men are more industrious to hide than this; he that most affects 
praise, yet would not be thought to do it. Honour of our own creating is 
a mere chimera, has nothing in it, and therefore is called vainglory. Self- 
admirers are self-deceivers. Our Lord Jesus was not one that honoured him- 
self, as they represented him: he was crowned by him who is the Fountain of 
honour, and “ glorified not himself to be made a high priest,” Heb. v. 4, 5. 

Secondly. But he refers himself to his Father, God; and to their father, 
Abraham. ‘i ; 

1. To his Father, God; “it is my Father that honoureth me.” By this he 
means, Jst. That he derived from his Father all the honour he now claimed. 
He had commanded them to believe in him, to follow him, and to keep his word, 
all which put an honour upon him; but it was the Father that laid help upon 
him, that lodged all fulness in him, that sanctified him, and sealed him, and sent 
him into the world to receive all the honours due to the Messiah; and this 
justified him in all these demands of respect. 2nd. That he depended upon his 
Father for all the honour he farther looked for. He courted not the applauses 
of the age, but despised them, for his eye and heart were upon the glory which 
the Father had promised him, and which he had with the Father betore the 
world was. He aimed at an advancement with which the Father was to exalt 
him, a name he was to give him, Pail. ii. 8,9. Note, Christ and all that are his 
depend upon God for their honour; and he that is sure of honour where he is 
known, cares not though he be slighted where he is in disguise. Appealing 
thus often to his Father, and his Father's testimony of him, which yet the Jews 
did not admit or give credit to, he here takes occasion to shew, ¥ 

First. The reason of their incredulity, notwithstanding this testimony, and 
that was their unacquaintedness with God; as if he should say, ‘ But what 
should I talk to you of my Father’s honouring me, when he is one you know 
nothing of ? You say of him that he is your God, yet you have not known him.’ 
Where observe, : 1 . 

lst. The profession they made of relation to God; “ye say he is your God, 
the God you have chosen, and are in covenant with; ye say ye are Israel, but 
all are not so indeed that are of Israel, Rom. ix. 6. Note, Many pretend to 
have an interest in God, and say he is theirs, who yet have no just cause to say 
so. They who called themselves the temple of the Lord, having profaned the 
excellency of Jacob, did but trust in lying words, What willit ayail us to say 
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i i in sincerity his people, nor such as he will own? 
hedpens Ged if ie be net ie Je relation to God, as that which was an 
aggravation of their unbelief. All people will honour those whom their God 
honours; but these Jews, who said that the Lord was their God, yet studied 
how to put the utmost disgrace upon one whom their God put honour upon. 
Note, The profession we make of a covenant relation to God, and interest in 
bim, if it be not improved by us, will be improved against us. . ; 

end. Their ignorance of him, and estrangement from him, notwithstanding 
this profession; “yet ye have not known him.” First. “Ye know him not at 
all” ‘Chese Pharisees were so taken up with the study of their traditions con- 
cerning things foreign and trifling, that they never minded the most needful 
and useful knowledge; like the false prophets of old, who caused people to 
forget God’s name by their dreams, Jer. xxiii. 27. Or, Secondly. ‘Ye know 
him not aright,’ but mistake concerning him; and that is as bad as not know- 
ing him at all, or worse.. Men may be able to dispute subtilly concerning 
God, and yet may think him such a one as themselves, and not know him, 
Ye say he is yours, and it is natural to us to desire to know our own, yet ye 
know him not. Note, There are many who claim kindred to God, who yet 
nave no acquaintance with him. It is only the name of God which they have 
learned to talk of, and to hector with; but for the nature of God, his attributes 
and perfections, and relations to his creatures, they know nothing of the matter ; 
we speak this to their shame, 1 Cor. xv. 34. Multitudes satisfy themselves, but 
deceive themselves, with a titular relation to an unknown God. This Christ 
chargeth upon the Jews here, 1. To shew how vain and groundless their pre- 
tensions of relation to God were. ‘ You say he is yours, but you give your- 
selves the lie, for it is plain you do not know him;’ and we reckon a cheat is 
effectually convicted, if it be found that he is ignorant of the persons he pre- 
tends alliance to. 2. To shew the true reason why they were not wrought 
upon by Christ’s doetrine and miracles: they knew not God, and_therefore 
perceived not the image of God, nor the voice of God, in Christ. Note, The 
reason why men receive not the Gospel of Christ, is because they have not the 
knowledge of God: men therefore submit not to the righteousness of Christ, 
because they are ignorant of God’s righteousness, Hom. x. 3. They that know 
not God, and obey not the Gospel of Christ, are put together, 2 Thes. i. 8. 

Secondly. He gives them the reason of his assurance, that his Father would 
honour him, and own him; “but I know him;” and again, I know him; 
which speaks not only his acquaintance with him, haying lain in his bosom, but 
his confidence in him, to stand by him, and bear him ont in his whole under- 
taking, as was prophesied concerning him, Jsqa. 1. 7,8, “ I know that I shall not 
be ashamed, for he is near that justifies ;”” and as Paul, ‘I know whom I have 
believed,” 2 Tim. i. 12: ‘I know him to be faithful, and powerful, and heartily 
engaged in the cause which I know to be his own.’ Observe, 

Ist. How he professeth his knowledge of his Father with the greatest cer- 
tainty, as one that was neither afraid nor ashamed to own it: “ If I should say 
I know him not, I shall be a liar like unto you.” He would not deny his 
relation to God to humour the Jews, and to avoid their reproaches, and pre- 
vent farther trouble; nor would he retract what he had said, or confess him- 
self either deceived or a deceiver; if he should, he would be found a false 
witness against God and himself. Note, They who disown their religion, and 
relation to God, as Peter, are liars, as much as hypocrites are, who pretend to 
know him when they do not; see 1 Tim. vi. 13, 14.. Mr. Clark observes well 
upon this, that it is a great sin to deny God’s grace in us. 

2nd. How he proves his knowledge of his Father: “I know him, and keep 
his saying;” or,‘ his word.’ Christ, as man, was obedient to the moral law; 
and, as Redeemer, to the mediatorial law; and in both he kept his Father’s 
word, and his own word with the Father. Christ requires of us, ver. 15, that 
we keep his sayings; and he hath set before us a copy of obedience, a copy 
without a blot; he kept his Father’s sayings; well might he, who learned obe- 
dience, teach it; see Heb. vy. 8,9. Christ by this evidenceth that he knew the 
Father. Note, The best proof of our acquaintance with God is our obedience 
to him. Those only know God aright that keep his word; it is a ruled case 
1 Jno. ii. 3, “ Hereby we know that we know him,” (and do not only fancy it,} 
‘af we keep his commandments.” 

2. Christ refers them to their father, whom they boasted so much of a rela- 
tion to, and that was Abraham; and this closeth the discourse. 

Ist. Christ asserts Abraham’s prospect of him, and respect to him: ver. 56, 
“Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day: and he saw it, and was glad.” 
And by this he proves that he was not at all out of the way when he made 
himself greater than Abraham. ‘Two things he here speaks of as instances of 
that patriarch’s respect to the promised Messiah: 

First. The ambition he had to see his day; “he rejoiced,” iryaddcadoat0,—‘ he 
leaped at it.’ The word, though it commonly signifies rejoicing, yet here must 
signify rather a transport of desire than of joy; for otherwise the latter part 
of the verse would be a tautology ; “ he saw it, and was glad:” ‘he reached out, 
or stretched himself forth, that he might see my day ;’ as Zaccheus, that ran 
before and climbed the tree to see Jesus. The notices he had received of the 
Messiah to come, had raised in him an expectation of something great, which he 
earnestly longed to know more of. The dark intimation of that which is con- 
siderable, puts men upon inquiry, and makes them earnestly ask, who? and 
what? and where? and when? andhow? Andthus the prophets of the Old 
Testament, having a general idea of a grace that should come, searched dili- 
zently, 1 Pet. i. 10; and Abraham was as industrious herein as any of them. 

od told him of a land that he would give his posterity, and of the wealth and 
honour he designed them, Gen. xv. 14; but he never leaped thus to see that 
day, as he did to see the day of the Son of man. He could not look with so 
much indifferency upon the promised Seed, as he did upon the promised land; 
in that he was, but to the other he could not be, contentedly, a stranger. Note, 
Those who rightly know any thing of Christ, cannot but be earnestly desirous 
to know more of him. Those who discern the dawning of the light of the Sun 
of righteousness, cannot but wish to see his rising. The mystery of redemption 
is that which angels desire to look into; much more should we, that are more 
immediately concerned in it. Abraham desired to see Christ’s day, though it 
was at a great distance; but this degenerate seed of his discerned not his day, 
nor bade it welcome when it came. The appearing of Christ, which gracious 
souls love, and long for, carnal hearts dread and loath. 

Secondly. The satisfaction he had in what he did see of it; “he saw it, and 
was glad.” Observe here 

ist. How God gratified the pious desire of Abraham; he longed to see 
Christ’s day, and he saw it. Though he saw it not so plainly, and fully, and 
distinctly, as we now see it under the Gospel, yet he saw something of it, more 
afterwards than he did at first. Note, To him that hath, and to him that asks, 
shall be given; to him that useth and improveth what he hath, and that desireth 
and prayeth for more of the knowledge of Christ, God will give more. But 
how did Abraham see Christ’s day? First. Some understand it of the sight 
he had of it in the other world. ‘The separate soul of Abraham, when the veil 
of flesh was rent, saw the mysteries of the kingdom of God in heaven. Calvin 
mentions this sense of it, and doth not much disallow it. Note, The longings of 
gracious souls after Jesus Christ, will be fully satisfied when they come to hea- 
yen, and not till then, But, Secondly. i more commonly understood of some 
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sight he had of Christ’s day in this world. They that received not the promises 

et saw them afar off, Heb. xi, 13. Balaam saw Christ, but not now, not nigh, 

here is room to conjecture that Abraham had some vision of Christ and his 
day for his own private satisfaction, which is not, nor must be, recorded in his 
story; like that of Daniel’s, which must be shut up, and sealed, unto the time of 
the end, Dan. xii. 4. Christ knew what Abraham saw better than Moses did, 
But there are divers things recorded, in which Abraham saw more of that 
which be longed to see, than he did when the promise was first made to him. 
He saw in Melchizedek one made like unto the Son of God, and a priest for 
ever; he saw an appearance of Jehoyah attended with two angels in the plains 
of Mamre. In the prevalency of his intercession for Sodom, he saw a specimen 
of Christ’s intercession; in the casting out of Ishmael, and the establishment 
of the covenant with Isaac, he saw a figure of the gospel day, which is Christ’s 
day, for these things were an allegory. In offering Isaac, and the ram instead 
of Isaac, he saw a double type of the great sacrifice; and his calling the place 
Jehovah-jireh, ‘it shall be seen,’ intimates that he saw something more in it 
than others did, which time would produce; and in making his seryant put his 
hand under his thigh when he swore, be had a regard to the Messiah. 

2nd. How Abraham entertained these discoveries of Christ’s day, and bade 
them welcome; ‘“‘he saw it, and was glad.” He was glad of what he saw of 
God’s favour to himself, and glad of what he foresaw of the mercy God had in 
store for the world. Perhaps this refers to Abraham’s laughing when God 
assured him of a son by Sarah, Gen. xvii. 16, 17, for that was not a laughter of 
distrust, as Sarah’s, but of joy; in that promise he saw Christ’s day, and it 
filled him with joy unspeakable. Thus he embraced the promises. Note, A 
believing sight of Christ and his day will put gladness into the heart. No joy 
like the joy of faith; we are never acquainted with true pleasure till we are 
acquainted with Christ. 

2nd. The Jews cavil at this, and reproach him for it; ver. 57, * Thou art not yet 
fifty years old, and hast thou seen Abraham?” Here, First. They suppose that 
if Abraham saw him and his day, he also had seen Abraham, which yet was not 
a necessary innuendo; but this turn of his words would best serve to expose 
him; yet it was true that Christ had seen Abraham, and had talked with him as 
a man talks with his friend. Secondly. They suppose it a very absurd thing for 
him to pretend to have seen Abraham, who was dead so many ages before he 
was born. The state of the dead is an invisible state; but here they run upon 
the old mistake, understanding that corporally which Christ spoke spiritually, 
Now this gave them occasion to despise his youth, and to upbraid him with it, 
as if he were but of yesterday, and knew nothing; “Thou art not yet fifty 
years old:” they might as well have said, thou art not forty; for he was now 
but thirty-two or thirty-three years old. As to this, Irenzus, one of the first 
fathers, with this passage ee the tradition, which he saith he had from 
some that had conversed with St. John, that our Saviour lived to be fifty years 
old, which he contends for, Advers. Heres. lib. ii. cap. 39, 40; see what little 
credit is to be given to tradition; and as to this here, the Jews spoke at ran- 
dom; some year they would mention, and therefore pitched upon one that they 
thought he was far enough short of; he did not look to be forty, but they were 
sure he could not be fifty, much less contemporary with Abraham. Old age is 
reckoned to begin at fifty, Num. iy. 47; so that they mean no more but, ‘Thou 
art not to be reckoned an old man, Many of us are much thy seniors, and yet 
pretend not to have seen Abraham.’ Some think that his countenance was so 
altered with grief and watching, that, together with the gravity of his aspect, 
it made him look like a man of fifty years old; “his visage was so marred,” 

sa. lil. 14. 

3rd. Our Saviour gives an effectual answer to this cavil, by a solemn asserting 
of his own seniority even to Abraham himself: ver. 58, “ Verily, verily, I say 
unto you;” I do not only say it in private to my own disciples, who will be sure 
to say as I say, but to you, my enemies and persecutors; I say it to your faces, 
take it how you will, ‘ Before Abraham was, Lam;” mpiv ’Afpacp yevécbai, eye eijse, 
‘Before Abraham was made or born, Iam.’ The change of the word is obsery- 
able, and speaks Abraham a creature, and himself the Creator; well therefore 
might he make himself greater than Abraham. Before Abraham he was, First. 
As God. “Iam,” is the name of God, Fz. iii. 14. It speaks his self-existence. 
He doth not say, I was, but “Iam,” for he is the first and the last, immutably 
the same, Rev.i. 8. Thus he was not only before Abraham, but before all worlds, 
Pr, viii, 23; Jno.i.1. Secondly, As Mediator. He was the appointed Messiah long 
before Abraham ; “the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world,” Rev. xiii. 8; 
the channel of conveyance of light, life, and love from God to man. This sup- 
poseth his Divine nature, that he is the same in himself from eternity, Heb. xiii.8, 
and adds, that he is the same to man ever since the fall; he was made of Go 
wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemption to Adam, and Abel, and 
Enoch, and Noah, and Shem, and all the patriarchs that lived and died by faith 
in him, before Abraham was born. Abraham was the root of the Jewish 
nation, the rock out of which they were hewn. If Christ was before Abraham, 
his doctrine and religion was no novelty, but was in the substance of it prior to 
Judaism, and ought to take place of it. 

4th. This great word ended the dispute abruptly, and put a period to it: they 
could bear to hear no more from him, and he needed to say no more to them, 
having witnessed this good confession, which was sufficient to support all his 
claims. One would think Christ’s discourse, in which shone so much both of 
grace and glory, should have captivated them all; but their inveterate prejudice 
against the holy spiritual doctrine and law of Christ, which were so contrary to 
their pride and worldliness, baffled all the methods of conviction. Now was 
fulfilled that prophecy, Mal. iii. 1, 2, that when the Messenger of the covenant 
should come to his temple, they would not abide the day of his coming, because 
he would be like a refiner’s fire. Observe here, 

First. How they were enraged at Christ for what he said; “they took up 
stones to cast at him,” ver. 59. Perhaps they looked upon him as a blasphemer, 
and such were indeed to be stoned, Lev. xxiv. 16; but they must first be legally 
tried and convicted. Farewell justice and order, if every man pretend to exe- 
cute a law at his pleasure. Besides, they had said but just now that he was a 
distracted, crack-brained man; and if so, it was against all reason and equity 
to punish him as a malefactor for what he said. “ They took up stones.” Dr. 
Lightfoot will tell you how they came to have stones so ready in the temple; 
they had workmen at this time repairing the temple, or making some additions, 
and the pieces of stone which they hewed off served for this purpose. See here 
the desperate power of sin and Satan in and over the children of disobedience. 
Who would think that ever there should be such wickedness as this in men?— 
such an open and daring rebellion against one that undeniably proved himself 
to be the Son of God? ‘Lhus every one has a stone to throw at his holy religion, 
Acts xxviii. 22. s 

Secondly. How he made his escape out of their hands. 

ist. He absconded; “ Jesus hid himself ;” éxpé6n, ‘he was hid;’ either by the 
crowd of those that wished well to him, to shelter him;—(He that ought to 
have been upon a throne, high and lifted up, is content to be lost in a erowd;)— 
or perhaps he concealed himself behind some of the walls, or pillars of the 
temple; ‘‘in the secret of his tabernacle he shall hide me,” Ps. xxvii. 5; or, 
by a Dien ee casting a mist before their eyes, he made himself invisible 
to them; When the wicked rise, a man is hidden,” a wise and good man, 
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Pr, xxviii. 12,28. Not that Christ was afraid or ashamed to stand by what he 
had said, but “ his hour was not yet come ;” and he would countenance the flight 
of his ministers and people in times of persecution, when they are called to it. 
The Lord hid Jeremiah and Baruch, Jer. xxxvi. 26. 

2nd. He departed; “he went out of the temple, going through the midst of 
them” undiscovered, ‘‘and so passed by.” ‘This was not a cowardly, inglori- 
ous flight, nor such as argued either guilt or fear. It was foretold concerning 
him, that he should not fail nor be discouraged, Jsa. xlii.4. But, First. It was 
an instance of his power over his enemies, and that they could do no more 
against him than he gave them leave to do; by which it appears, that when 
afterwards be was taken in their pits, he offered himself, ch. x. 18. They now 
thought they had him sure, and yet he passed through the midst of them, either 
their eyes blinded, or their hands tied, and thus he left them to vex like a lion 
disappointed of his prey. Secondly. It was an instance of his prudent provision 
for his own safety, when he knew his work was not done, nor his testimony fin- 
ished. Thus he gave an example to his own rule, “ whenithey persecute you in 
one city, flee to another ;” nay, if occasion be, to a wilderness, for so Elijah 
did, 1 Avzn. xiv. 3,4; and the woman of the church, Rev. xii. 6. When they took 
os stones to throw at Christ, he could have commanded the fixed stones, 
which did ery out of the wall against them, to avenge his cause, or the earth to 
open and swallow them up; but he cleose to accommodate himself to the state 
he was in, to make the example imitable by the prudence of his followers with- 
outamiracle. Thirdly. It was a righteous deserting of those that (worse than 
the Gadarenes, who prayed him to depart,) stoned him from among them. Christ 
will not long stay with those that bid him be gone. Christ did again visit the 
temple after this; as one loath to depart, he bade often farewell; but at last he 
abandoned it for ever, and left it desolate. Christ now went through the midst 
of the Jews, and none of them courted his stay, or stirred up themselves to take 
hold on him, but were even content to let him go. Note, God never forsakes 
any till they have first provoked him to withdraw, and will have none of him. 
Calvin observes that these chief priests, when they had driven Christ out of the 
temple, valued themselves by the possession they kept of it: ‘But,’ saith he, 
‘those deceive themselves that are proud of a church or temple which Christ 
has forsaken ;’—longe falluntur, cum templum se habere putant Deo vacuum 
When Christ left them, it is said, he so passed by, silently and unobserved ; 
mapnyev otros, So that they were not aware of him. Note, Christ’s departures 
from a church, or a particular soul, are often secret, and not soon taken notice 
of. Asthe kingdom of God comes not, so it goes not, with observation: see 
Jud. xvi. 20, “Samson wist not that the Lord was departed from him.” Thus 
it was with these forsaken Jews; God left them, and they never missed him. 


CHAPTER IX. 


After Christ’s departure out of the temple, in the close of the foregoing chapter, and be- 
fore this happened which is recorded in this chapter, he had been for some time abroad 
in the country, —it is supposed about two or three months, —in which interval of time, 
Dr. Lightfoot, and other harmonists, place all the passages that occur from Zu, x. 17 to 
Lu. xiii. 17. What is recorded ch. vii. and viii. was at the feast of tabernacles, in 
September; what is recorded in this and the following chapter was at the feast of dedi- 
cation, in December, ch. x. 22. Mr. Clark and others place this immediately after the 
foregoing chapter. In this chapter we have, I. The miraculous cure of a man that 
was born blind, ver. 1—7. IIL. The discourses which were occasioned by it: 1. A dis- 
course of the neighbours among themselves, and with the man, ver. 8—12; 2. Between 
the Pharisees and the man, ver. 13—34; 3. Between Christ and the poor man, 
ver. 35—38; 4. Between Christ and the Pharisees, ver. 89—41. 


ND as Jesus passed by, he 
saw a man which was blind 
from Ais birth. 2 And his 
, disciples asked him, saying, 
»Master, who did sin, this 
man, or his parents, that he 
was born blind? 3 Jesus 
answered, Neither hath this 
man sinned, nor his parents: 
but that the works of God 
should be made manifest in him. 4 I must work 
the works of him that sent me, while it is day: the 
night cometh, when no man can work. 5 As long 
as I am in the world, [ am the light of the world. 
6 When he had thus spoken, he spat on the ground, 
and made clay of the spittle, and he anointed the 
eyes of the blind man with the clay, 7 And said 
unto him, Go, wash in the pool of Siloam, (which is 
by interpretation, Sent.) He went his way there- 


fore, and washed, and came seeing. 


We have here sight given to a poor beggar that had been blind from his birth. 
Observe 

I. The notice which our Lord Jesus took of the piteous case of this poor blind 
man: yer. 1, “as Jesus passed by, he saw a man which was blind from his 
birth.” The first words seem to refer to the last of the foregoing chapter, and 
countenance their opinion who, in the harmony, place this story immediately 
after that. There, it was said, tapnyev, ‘he passed by ;’ and here, without so 
much as repeating his name, (though our translators supply it,) kat rapdyov, and 
“as he passed by.” 1. Though the Jews had so basely abused him, and both by 
word and deed gave him the highest provocation imaginable, yet he did not slip 
any opportunity of doing good among them, nor take up a resolution, as justly 
he caine have done, never to have favoured them with any good offices. he 
cure of this blind man was a kindness to the public, enabling him to work for 
his living, who before was a charge Bao: burthen to the neighbourhood. It is 
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noble and generous, and Christ-like, to be willing to serve the public, even 
when we are slighted and disobliged by it, or think ourselves so. 2. Though 
he was in his flight from a threatening danger, and escaping for his life, yet he 
willingly halted and stayed a while to shew mercy to this poor man. We make 
more haste than good speed when we outrun opportunities of doing good. 
3. When the Pharisees drove Christ from them, he went to this poor blind 
beggar. Some of the ancients make this a figure of the bringing of the Gospel 
to the Gentiles, who sat in darkness, when the Jews had rejected it, and driven 
it from them. 4, Christ took this poor blind man in his way, and cured him in 
transitu,— as he passed by.’ Thus should we take occasions of doing good, even 
as we pass by, wherever we are. Now, 

First. The condition of this poor man was very sad; he was blind, and had 
been so from his birth. If the light is sweet, how melancholy must it needs be 
for aman all his days to eat in darkness! He that is blind has no enjoyment 
of the light, but he that is born blind has no idea of it. Methinks such a one 
would give a great deal to have his curiosity satisfied with but one day’s sight 
of light_and colours, shapes and figures, thongh he were never to see them 
more. Why is the light of life given to one that is in this misery, that is de- 
prived of the light of the sun; whose way is thus hid, and whom God hath thus 
hedged in? Job iii. 20, 23. Let us bless God that it was not our case. The eye 
is one of the most curious parts of the body, its structure exceeding nice and 
fine, In the formation of animals, it is said to be the first part that appears 
distinctly discernible. What a mercy is it that there was no miscarriage in the 
making of ours! Christ cured many that were blind by disease or accident, 
but here he cured one that was born blind. 1. That he might give an instance 
of his power to help in the most desperate cases, and to relieve when none 
else can. 2. That he might give a specimen of the power of his grace upon the 
souls of sinners, which gives sight to those that were by nature blind. 

Secondly. The compassions of our Lord Jesus towards him were very tender. 
He saw him, that is, he took cognizance of his case, and looked upon him with 
concern. When God is about to work deliverance, he is said to see the afflic- 
tion; so Christ saw this poor man. Others saw him, but not as he did. This 
poor man could not see Christ, but Christ saw him, and anticipated both his 
prayers and expectations with a surprising cure. Christ is often found of those 
that seek him not, nor see him, Zsa. lxv. 1. And if we know or apprehend any 
thing of Christ, it is because we were first known of him, Gal. iv. 9, and appre- 
hended by him, PAil. iii. 12. 

Il. The discourse between Christ and his disciples concerning this man. When 
he departed out of the temple, they went along with him, for these were they 
that continued with him in his temptations, and followed him whithersoever he 
went; and they lost nothing by their adherence to him, but gained experience 
abundantly. Observe, : , 

First. The question which the disciples put to their Master upon this blind 
man’s case, ver. 2. When Christ looked upon him, they had an eye to him too: 
Christ’s compassions should kindle ours. It is probable Christ told them that 
this poor man was born blind, or they knew it by common fame; but they did 
not move Christ to heal him: instead of that, they started a very odd question 
concerning him; ‘‘ Rabbi, who did sin, this man, or his parents, that he was born 
blind?” Now this question of theirs was, 1. Uncharitably censorious. They 
take it for granted that this extraordinary calamity was the punishment of some 
extraordinary, uncommon wickedness, and that this man was a sinner above 
all men that dwelt at Jerusalem, Lu. xiii. 14. For the barbarous people to 
infer, “surely this man is a murderer,” was not so strange; but it was inexcus- 
able in them that knew the Scriptures, who had read that all things come alike 
to all, and knew how it was adjudged in Job’s case, that the greatest sufferers 
are not therefore to be looked upon as the greatest sinners. The grace of 
repentance calls our own afflictions punishments; but the grace of charity 
calls the afflictions of others trials, unless the contrary is very evident. 2. It 
was unnecessarily curious. Concluding this calamity to be inflicted for some 
very heinous crime, they ask who were the criminals, “ this man, or his parents?’ 
And what was this to them? or what good would it do them to know it? We 
are apt to be more inquisitive concerning other people’s sins than concerning 
our own; whereas, it is more our concern to know wherefore God contends 
with us, than wherefore he contends with others; for to judge ourselves is our 
duty, but to judge our brother is our sin. L y i 

They inquire, 1st. Whether this man was punished thus for some sin of his 
own, either committed or foreseen before his birth. Some think the disciples 
were tainted with the Pythagorean notion of the pre-existence of souls, and 
their transmigration from one body to another. Was this man’s soul condemned 
to the dungeon of this blind body, to punish it for some great sin committed in 
another body, which it had before animated? The Pharisees seem to have had 
the same opinion of his case, when they said, “thou wast altogether born in 
sin,” ver. 34, as if all those, and those only, were born in sin, whom nature had 
stigmatized. Or, 2nd. Whether he was punished for the wickedness of his 
parents, which God sometimes visits upon the children. It is a good reason 
why parents should take heed of sin, lest their children smart for them when 
they are gone. Let not us thus be cruel to our own, as the ostrich in the wil- 
derness. Perhaps the disciples asked this, not as believing that this was the 
punishment of some actual sin of his own, or his parents, but Christ having 
intimated to another patient, that his impotency was the effect of his sin, ch. v. 14, 
‘Master,’ say they, ‘ whose sin is the cause of this impotency ?’ Being at a loss 
what construction to put upon this providence, they desire to be informed. 
The equity of God’s dispensations is always certain, for his righteousness is 
as the great mountains, but not always to be accounted for, for his judgments 
are a great deep. ‘ p 

Secondly. Cirists epi ki Rs question. 

rectify his disciples’ mistakes. 4 ‘ ; 
and Roe the Pagan of this poor man’s blindness: “ Neither hath this man 
sinned, nor his parents ;” but therefore he was born blind, and hath continued 
so to this day, that now at last “the works of God should be made manifest in 
him,” ver. 3.. Here Christ, who perfectly knew the secret springs of the Divine 
counsels, has told two things concerning such uncommon calamities: Ist 
That they are not always inflicted as punishments of sin. The sinfulness of 
the whole race of mankind doth indeed Justify God in all the miseries of human 
life ; so that they who have the least share of them must say that God is kind, and 
they who have the largest share must not say he is unjust. But many are made 
much more miserable than others, in this life, who are not at all more sinful. 
Not but that this man was a sinner, and his parents sinners, but it was not any 
uncommon guilt that God had an eye to in inflicting this upon him. Note, We 
must take heed of judging any to be great sinners, merely because they are 
great sufferers; lest we be found not only persecuting those whom God has 
smitten, Ps. xix. 26, but accusing those whom he hath justified, and condemning 
those for whom Christ died, which is daring and dangerous, Rom. vill. 33, 34. 
gnd. That they are sometimes intended purely for the glory of God, and the 
manifesting of his works. God has a sovereignty over all his creatures, and 
a propriety in them, and may make them serviceable to his glory in such a way 
as he thinks fit, in doing or suffering; and if God be glorified, either by us or 
in us, we were not made in yain. : ; 
This man was born blind, and it was worth while for him to be so, and to 


He was always apt to teach, 
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continue thus long dark, “that the works of God might be manifest in him;” 
thatis, First. That the attributes of God might be manifested in him: his jus- 
tice, in making sinful man liable to such grievous calamities ; his ordinary power 
and goodness, in supporting a poor man under such a grievous and tedious 
affliction; especially, that his extraordinary power and goodness might be 
manifested in curing him. Note, The difficulties of Providence, otherwise 
unaccountable, may be resolved into this: God intends in them, to shew himself 
to declare his glory, to make himself to be taken notice of. ‘Those who regard 
him not in the ordinary course of things, are sometimes alarmed by things 
extraordinary. How contentedly, then, may a good man be a loser in his com- 
forts, while he is sure that thereby God will be, one way or other, a gainer in 
his glory. Secondly. That the counsels of God concerning the Redeemer might 
be manifested in him. He was born blind, that our Lord Jesus might have the 
honour of curing him, and might therein prove himself sent of God to be the 
light of the world. ‘Thus the fall of man was permitted, and the blindness that 
followed it, that the works of God might be manifest in opening the eyes of 
the blind. It was now a great while since this man was born blind, and yet 
it never appeared till now why he was so. Note, The intentions of Providence 
commonly do not appear till a great while after the event, perhaps many years 
after. The sentences in the book of Providence are sometimes long, which 
you must read a great way before you can apprehend the sense of. 

2. He gives the reason of his own forwardness and readiness to help and 
heal him, ver. 4,5. It was not for ostentation, but in pursuance of his under- 
taking: “I must work the works of him that sent me,” of which this is one, 
“while it is day,” and working time; “the night cometh,” the period of that day, 
“when no man can work.” ‘This is not only a reason why Christ was constant 
in doing good to the souls and bodies of men, but why particularly he did this 
though it was the sabbath day, on which works of necessity might be done, and 
he proves this to be a work of necessity. i Fe 

Ist. It was his Pather’s will: “I must work the works of him that sent me. 
Note, First. The Father, when he sent his Son into the world, gave him work 
to do; he did not come into the world to take state, but to do business ; whom 
God sends he employs, for he sends none to be idle. Secondly. The works Christ 
had to do were the works of him that sent him; not only ap pointed by him, but 
done for him; he was a worker together with God. Thirdly. He was pleased 
to lay himself under the strongest obligations to do the business he was sent 
about; “I must work.” He engaged his heart in the covenant of redemption to 
draw near and approach to God, as Mediator, Jer. xxx. 21. Shall we be will- 
ing to be loose, when Christ was willing to be bound? Fourthly. Christ having 
laid himself under obligations to do his work, laid out himself with the utmost 
vigour and industry in his work: he worked the works he had to do; did 
(épyateobac 7a €pya) make a business of that which was his business. 
enough to look at our work, and talk over it, but we must work it. 

2nd. Now was his opportunity: “I must work while it is day;” while 
the time lasts which is appointed to work in, and while the light lasts which 
is given to work by. Christ himself had his day. rst. All the business of the 
médiatorial kingdom was to be done within the limits of time, and in this 
world; for at the end of the world, when time shall be no more, “the kingdom 
shall be delivered up to God, even the Father,” and the mystery of God finished. 
Secondly. All the work he had to do in his own person, here on earth, was to be 
done before his death; the time of his living in this world is the day here 
spoken of. Note, The time of our life is our day, in which it concerns us to 
do the work of the day. Daytime is the proper season for work, Ps. civ. 22, 23; 
during the day of life we must be busy, not waste daytime, nor play by day- 
light; it will be time enough to rest when our day is done, for it is but a day. 

3rd. The period of his opportunity was at hand, and therefore he would be 
busy: “the night comes, when no man can work.” Note, The consideration 
of our death approaching should quicken us to improve all the opportuni- 
ties of life, both for doing and getting good. “The night cometh;” it will come 
certainly, may come suddenly, is coming nearer and nearer. Wecannot compute 
how nigh our sun is, it may go down at noon; nor can we promise ourselves a 
twilight, between the day of life, and the night of death. When the night 
comes we cannot work, because the light afforded us to work by is extin- 
guished; the graveis a land of darkness, and our work cannot be done in the 
dark. And besides, our time allotted us for our work will then be expired ; 
when our Master tied us to duty, he tied us to time too; when night comes, 
call the labourers; we must then shew our work, and receive according to the 
things done. In the world of retribution we are no longer probationers; it 
is too late to bid when the inch of candle is dropped. Christ useth this as an 
argument with himself to be diligent, though he had no opposition from within 
to struggle with: much more need have we to work upon our hearts these 
and the like considerations, to quicken us. 

4th. His business in the world was to enlighten it: ver. 5, “ As long as 
Jam in the world,” and that will not be long, “Iam the light of the world.” 
He had said this before, ch. viii. 12. He is the Sun of righteousness, that has 
not only light in his wings for those that can see, but healing in his wings, or 
beams, for those that are blind and cannot see; therein far exceeding in virtue 
that great light which rules by day. Christ would therefore cure this blind 
man, the representative of a blind world, because he came to be the light of 
the world; not only to give light, but to give sight. Now this gives us, First. A 

rreat encouragement to come to him, as a guiding, quickening, refreshing light. 

‘o whom should we look, but to him? Which way should we turn our eyes, 
but to the light? We partake of the sun’s light, and so we may of Christ’s 
race, without money, and without price. Secondly. A good example of useful- 
ness in the world. What Christ saith of himself, he saith of his disciples, ‘Ye 
are lights in the world;” and if so, “ Let your light shine.’ What were candles 
made for, but to burn? 

ILI. The manner of the cure of the blind man, ver. 6,7. The circumstances 
of the miracle are singular, and no doubt significant: ‘When he had thus 
spoken,” for the instruction of his disciples, and the opening: of their under- 
standings, then he addressed himself to the opening of the blind man’s eyes. 
He did not defer it till he could do it either more privately, for his greater 
safety, or more publicly, for his greater honour, or till the sabbath was passed, 
when it would give less offence. What good we have opportunity of doing, we 
should do it quickly. He that will never do a good work till there is nothing 
to be objected against it, will leave many a good work for ever undone, 
Eccl. xi. 4. In the cure observe, 

First. The preparation of the eye-salve. Christ “spit on the ground, and made 
clay of the spittle.” He could have cured him with a word, as he did others ; 
but he chose to do it this way, to shew that he is not tied to any method. 

Iie made clay of lis own spittle, because there was no water near; and he 
would teach us not to be nice or curious; but what we have at any time occa- 
sion to use, to be willing to take up with that which is next hand, if it will but 
be made to serve the turn. Why should we go about for that which may as 
well be had and done a nearer way? Christ’s making use of his own spittle 
intimates that there is healing virtue in every thing that belongs to Christ; clay 
made of Christ’s spittle was much more precious than the balm of Gilead. 

Secondly. The application of it to the place; “he anointed the eyes of the 
blind man with the clay;” or, as the margin reads it. ‘he spread,’ (¢méxpice) 
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‘he daubed, the clay upon the eyes of the blind maw’ like a tender physician; 
he did it himself, with his own hand, though the patient was a beggar. Now 
Christ did this, 1. To magnify his power in making a blind man to see by 
that method which one would think more likely to make a seetae man blind. 
Daubing clay on the eyes would close them up, but never open them. Note, 
The power of God oftens works by contraries; and he makes men feel their 
own blindness before he gives them sight. 2. To give an intimation that it was 
his mighty hand, the very same that at first made man out of the clay; for by 
him God made the worlds, both the great world, and man, the little world. 
Man was formed out of the clay, and moulded like the clay ; and here Christ 
used the same materials to give sight to the body, that at first he used to give 
being to it. 3. To represent and typify the healing and opening the eyes of the 
mind, by the grace of Jesus Christ. he design of the Gospel is to open men’s 
eyes, Acts xxvi. 18. Now the eye-salve that doth the work is of Christ’s pre- 
paring ; it is made up, not as this, of his spittle, but of his blood, the blood and 
water that came out of his pierced side: we must come to Christ for the eye- 
salve, Rev. iii. 18. He only is able, and he only appointed, to make it up 
Lu. iy.18. The means used in this work are very weak and unlikely, an 
are made effectual only by the power of Christ. When adark world was to be 
enlightened, and nations of blind souls to have their eyes opened, God chose the 
foolish things, and weak, and despised, or the doing of it: and the method 
Christ takes is, first to make men feel themselves blind, as this poor man did, 
when his eyes were daubed with clay, and then to give them sight. Paul, in his 
conversion, was struck blind for three days, and then the scales fell from his 
eyes. The way prescribed for getting spiritual wisdom is, let a man become 
a fool, that he may be wise, 1 Cor. iii. 18. We must be made uneasy with our 
blindness, as this man here, and then healed. 

Thirdly. The directions given to the pabers ver. 7. His physician said to 
him, ‘‘ Go, wash in the pool of Siloam.” Not that this washing was needful to 
effect the cure; but, 1. Christ would hereby try his obedience, and whether he 
could with an implicit faith obey the orders of one he was so much a stranger to. 
2. He would likewise try how he stood affected to the tradition of the elders, 
which taught, and perhaps had taught him, (for many that are blind are yery 
knowing,) that it was not lawful to wash the eyes, no, not with spittle, medi- 
cinally, on the sabbath day, much less to go to a pool of water to wash them. 
rz He would hereby represent the method of spiritual healing, in which, 

hough the effect is owing purely to his power and grace, yet there is duty to 

be done by us. Go, search the Scriptures, attend upon the ministry, converse 
with the wise; this is like washing in the pool of Siloam. Promised graces 
must be expected in the way of instituted ordinances. ‘The waters of baptism 
were, to them who had been trained up in darkness, like the pool of Siloam, in 
which they might not only wash and be clean, but wash and have their eyes 
opened. Hence they that were baptized, are said to be gwrabévres, ‘ enlightened ;’ 
and the ancients ad baptism gwrticpos, ‘illumination.’ 

Concerning the pool of Siloam, observe, Ist. That it was supplied with water 
from mount Zion, so that these were the waters of the sanctuary, Ps. xlvi. 4; 
living waters, which were healing, Hze. xlvii.9. 2nd. That the waters of Siloah 
had of old signified the throne and kingdom of the house of Dayid, pointing at 
the Messiah, /sqa. viii. 6,and the Jews, whorefused the waters of Shiloah, Christ’s 
doctrine and law, and rejoiced in the tradition of the elders. Christ would try 
this man, whether he would cleave to the waters of Siloam or no. 3rd. The 
evangelist takes notice of the signification of the name: it is, being interpreted, 
“Sent.” Christ is often called the sent of God; the messenger of the covenant, 
Mail. iii. 1. So that when Christ sent him to the pool of Siloam, he did in effect 
send him to himself, for Christ is all in all to the healing of souls. Christ, as 
a ee directs us to himself as a priest: Go, wash in the Fountain opened, 
a Fountain of life, not a pool. 

Fourthly. The patient’s obedience to these directions; “he went his wa 
therefore,’ — probably led by some friend or other; or perhaps he was so well 
acquainted with Jerusalem that he could find the way himself; nature often 
supplies the want of sight with an uncommon sagacity, —and he washed his 
eyes. Probably the disciples, or some other stander-by, informed him that he 
who bade him do it was that Jesus whom he had heard so much of; else he 
would not have gone, at his bidding, on that which looked so like afool’s errand. 
In confidence of Christ’s power, as well as in obedience to his command, he 
went and washed. 5 

Fifthly. The cure effected; he “came seeing.” There is more glory in this 
concise narrative, “he went and washed, and came seeing,” than in Casar’s Veni, 
vidi, vici,—‘ I came, I saw, I conquered.’. When the clay was washed off from 
his eyes, all the other impediments were done away with it: so when the pangs 
and struggles of the new birth are over, and the pains and terrors of conviction 
past, the bands of sin fly off with them, and a glorious light and liberty succeed. 
See here an instance, 1. Of the power of Christ. What cannot he do, who 
could not only do this, but do it thus? With a lump of clay laid on either eye 
and washed off again, he couched those cataracts immediately, which the mos 
skilful oculist with the finest instrument, and the most curious hand, could not 
remoye. No doubt this is he that should come, for by him the blind receive 
their sight. 2. It is an instance of the virtue of faith and obedience. This man 
let Christ do what he pleased, and did what he appointed him to do, and so was 
cured. They that would be healed by Christ must be ruled by him. He came 
back from the pool to his neighbours and acquaintance, wondering, and won- 
dered at —he “came seeing.” ‘This represents the benefit gracious souls find in 
attending on instituted ordinances, according to Christ’s appointment: they 
have gone to the pool of Siloam weak, and have come away strengthened ; have 
gone doubting, and come away satisfied; have gone mourning, and come awa’ 
rejoicing ; gone trembling, and come away triumphing; have gone blind, an 
come away seeing, come away singing, Jsa. lii. 8. 


8 The neighbours therefore, and they which before 
had seen him that he was blind, said, Is not this he 
that sat and begged? 9 Some said, This is he: 
others said, He is like him: but he said, I am he. 
10 Therefore said they unto him, How were thine 
eyes opened? 11 He answered and said, A man 
that is called Jesus made clay, and anointed mine 
eyes, and said unto me, Go to the pool of Siloam, 
and wash: and I went and washed, and I received 
sight. 12 Then said they unto him, Where is he? 
He said, I know not. 
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Such a wonderful event as the giving of sight to a man born blind, could not 
but be the talk of the town, and many heeded it no more than they do other 
town talk, that is but nine days’ wonder; but here we are told what the 
neighbours said of it, for the confirmation of the matter of fact. That which at 
first was not believed without scrutiny, may afterwards be admitted without 
scruple. Two things are debated in this conference about it: ; 

First. Whether this were the same man that had before been blind, ver. 8. 
The neighbours that lived near the place where he was born and bred, and 
knew that he had been blind, could not but be amazed when they saw that he 
had his eyesight, had it on a sudden, and perfectly, and they said, “Is not this 
he that sat and begged ?” It seems this blind man was a common beggar, being 
disabled to work for his living, and so discharged from the obligation of the 
law, that if any would not work, neither should he eat. When he could not 
§e about, he sat. If we cannot work for God, we must sit still quietly for him. 

Vhen he could not labour, his parents being not able to maintain him, he 
begged. Note, Those who cannot otherwise subsist, must not, like the unjust 
steward, be ashamed to beg: let no man be ashamed of any thing but sin. 
There are some common beggars that are objects of charity, that should be 
distinguished ; and we must not let the bees starve for the sake of the drones 
or wasps that are among them. 

As to this man, 1. It was well ordered by Providence, that he on whom this 
miracle was wrought should be a common beggar, and so generally known, and 
remarkable, by which means the truth of the miracle was the better attested, 
and there were the more to witness against those infidel Jews, who would not 
believe that he had been blind, than if he had been maintained in his father’s 
house. 2. It was the greater instance of Christ’s condescension, that he seemed 
as I may say) to take more pains about the cure of a common beggar than of 
(others. When it was for he advantage of his miracles that they should be 
wrought on those that were remarkable, he pitched upon those that were made 
so by their poverty and misery, not by their dignity. 

In answer to their inquiry, Ist. Some said, “ ‘This is he,” the very same man, 
and these are witnesses to the truth of the miracle, for they had long known 
him stone blind. 2nd. Others, who could not think it possible that a man born 
blind should thus on a sudden receive his sight, for that reason, and no other, 
said, he is not he, but “is like him,” and so by their confession, if it be he, it is 
a great miracle that is wrought upon him. Hence we may take occasion to 
think, First. Of the wisdom and power of Providence in ordering such a uni- 
versal variety of the faces of men and women, so that no two are so like, but 
that they may be distinguished, which is necessary to society and commerce, 
and the administration of justice. And, Secondly. Of the wonderful change 
which the converting grace of God makes upon some, who before were very 
wicked and vile, but are thereby so universally and visibly altered, that one 
would not take them to be the same persons. 

‘This controversy was soon decided by the man himself; “he said, 1 am he,” 
the very man that so lately sat and begged; I am he that was blind, and was an 
object of the charity of men, but now see,and am a monument of the mercy and 
grace of God. We do not find that the neighbours appealed to him in this 
matter, but he, hearing the debate, interposed, and put an end to it. Itis a piece 
of justice we owe to our neighbours to rectify their mistakes, and to set things 
before them, as far as we are able, in a true light. eld eed it spiritually, it 
teacheth us, that those who are savingly enlightened by the grace of God, 
should be ready to own what they were before that blessed change was 
wrought, 1 Zim. i. 13, 14. i 

Secondly. How he came to have his eyes opened, ver. 10—12. They will now 
turn aside and see this great sight, and inquire farther concerning it. He did 
not sound a trumpet when he did these alms, nor perform his cures upon a 
stage, and yet, like a city upon a hill, they could not be hid. Two things these 
neighbours inquire after: 

1. The manner of the cure; “ How were thine eyes opened?” ‘The works of 
the Lord being great, they ought to be sought out, Ps. cxi. 2. It is good to 
observe the way and method of God’s works, and they will appear the more 
wonderful. We may apply it spiritually: it is strange that blind eyes should 
be opened, but more strange when we consider how they are opened; how 
weak the means are that are used, and how strong the opposition that is con- 
quered. In answer to this, he gives them a plain and full account of the matter, 
ver. 11, ““A man that is called Jesus, made clay, ....and I received sight.’ 
Note, Those who have experienced special instances of God’s power and good- 
ness in temporal or spiritual things, should be ready upon all occasions to 
communicate their experiences for the glory of God, and the instruction and 
encouragement of others: see David’s collection of his experiences, his own 
and others, Ps. xxxiv. 4—6. It is a debt we owe to our benefactor, and to our 
brethren. God’s favours are lost upon us when they are lost with us, and go 
no farther. 

2. Concerning the author of it; ver. 12, “ Where is he?” Some perhaps asked 
this question out of curiosity, Where is he, that we may see him? A man that 
did such cures as these might well be a show, which one would go a good way 
for the sight of. Others, perhaps, asked out of ill-will, Whereis he, that we may 
seize him? ‘There was a proclamation out for the discovering and apprehend- 
ing of him, ch. xi. 57; and the unthinking crowd, in spite of all reason and 
equity, will have ill thoughts of those that are put into an ill name. Some, 
we hope, asked this question out of good-will, Where is he, that we may be 
acquainted with him? where is he, that we may come to him, and share in the 
favours he is so free of? In answer to this he could say nothing, “I know 
not.” As soon as Christ had sent him to the pool of Siloam, it should seem he 
withdrew immediately, as he did, ch. y. 1, and did not stay till the man returned, 
as if he either doubted of the effect, or waited for the man’s thanks. Humble 
souls take more pleasure in doing good than in hearing of it again: it will be 
time enough to hear of it in the resurrection of the just. The man had never 
seen Jesus, for by that time he had gained his sight, he had lost his physician ; 
and he asked, it is probable, Where is he? None of all the new and surprising 
objects that presented themselves could be so grateful to him as one sight of 
Christ ; but as yet he knew no more of him but that he was called, and rightly 
called, Jesus, a Saviour. Thus in the work of grace wrought upon the soul, we 
see the change, but see not the hand that makes it; for the way of the Spirit 
is like that of the wind, which thou hearest the sound of, but canst not tell 


whence it comes, or whither it goes. 


13 They brought to the Pharisees him that afore- 
time was blind. 14 And it was the sabbath day 
when Jesus made the clay, and opened his eyes. 15 
Then again the Pharisees also asked him how he had 
received his sight. He said unto them, He put clay 


upon mine eyes, and I washed, and do see, 16 
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Therefore said some of the Pharisees, This man is 
not of God, because he keepeth not the sabbath day. 
Others said, How can a man that is a sinner do such 
miracles? And there was a division among them. 
17 They say unto the blind man again, What sayest 
thou of him, that he hath opened thine eyes? He 
said, He is a prophet. 18 But the Jews did not 
believe concerning him, that he had been blind, and 
received his sight, until they called the parents of 
him that had received his sight. 19 And they asked 
them, saying, Is this your son, who ye say was born 
blind? how then doth he now see? 20 His parents 
answered them and said, We know that this is our 
son, and that he was born blind: 21 But by what 
means he now seeth, we know not; or who hath 
opened his eyes, we know not: he is of age; ask 
him: he shall speak for himself. 22 These words 
spake his parents, because they feared the Jews: for 
the Jews had agreed already, that if any man did 
confess that he was Christ, he should be put out of 
the synagogue. 23 Therefore said his parents, He 
is of age; ask him. 24 Then again called they the 
man that was blind, and said unto him, Give God 
the praise: we know that this man is a sinner. 
25 He answered and said, Whether he be a sinner 
or no, | know not: one thing I know, that, whereas 
I was blind, now I see. 26 Then said they to him 
again, What did he to thee? how opened he thine 
eyes? 27 He answered them, I have told you 
already, and ye did not hear: wherefore would ye 
hear zz again ? will ye also be his disciples? 28 Then 
they reviled him, and said, Thou art his disciple ; but 
we are Moses’ disciples. 29 We know that God 
spake unto Moses: as for this fellow, we know not 
from whence he is. 380 The man answered and said 
unto them, Why herein is a marvellous thing, that 
ye know not from whence he is, and yet he hath 
opened mine eyes. 31 Now we know that God 
heareth not sinners: but if any man be a worshipper 
of God, and doeth his will, him he heareth. 32 Since 
the world began was it not heard that any man 
opened the eyes of one that was born blind. 383 If 
this man were not of God, he could do nothing. 34 
They answered and said unto him, Thou wast alto- 
gether born in sins, and dost thou teach us? And 
they cast him out. 

One would have expected that such a miracle as Christ wrought upon the 


blind man should have settled his reputation, and silenced and shamed all 
opposition; but it had the contrary effect; instead of being embraced as a 
prophet for it, he is prosecuted as a criminal. 3 

First. Here is the information that was given in to the Pharisees concerning 
this matter ; ver. 13, “They brought to the Pharisees him that aforetime was 
blind.” They brought him to the great Sanhedrim, which consisted chiefly of 
Pharisees, at least, the Pharisees in the Sanhedrim were most active against 
Christ. 

1. Some think they that brought this man to the Pharisees, did it with a good 
design, to shew them that this Jesus whom they persecuted was not what 
they represented him to be, but really a great man, and one that gave consider- 
able proofs of a Divine mission. What hath convinced us of the truth and 
excellency of religion, and hath removed our prejudices against it, we should be 
forward, as we have opportunity, to offer to others for their conviction. 2. It 
should seem rather they did it with an ill design, to exasperate the Pharisees 
the more against Christ, and that needed not, for they were bitter enough of 
themselves. ‘They brought him with such a suggestion as that, ch. xi. 47, 48, 
“Tf ye Jet him thus alone, all men will believe on him.” Note, Those rulers 
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that are of a persecuting spirit shall never want ill instruments about them that 
will blow the coals and make them worse. ty ; 

Secondly. The ground which was pretended for this information, and the 
colourgiven toit.. That which is good was never maligned but under the im- 
putation of something evil; and the crime objected here, ver. 14, was, that it 
was the sabbath day when Jesus made the clay, and opened his eyes. The 
profanation of the sabbath day is certainly an ill thing, and gives a man a very 
ill character; but the traditions of the Jews had made that to be a violation of 
the law of the sabbath which was far from being so ; and many atime this matter 
was contested between Christ and the Jews that it might be settled for the be- 
netit of the church in all ages. Butit may be asked, Why would Christ not only 
work miracles on the sabbath day, but work them in such a manner ashe knew 
would give offence to the Jews? When he had healed the impotent man, why 
would he bid him carry his bed? Could he not have cured this blind man with- 
out making clay? Lanswer, 1. He would not seem to yield to the usurped 
power of the scribes and Pharisees; their government was illegal, their impo- 
sitions arbitrary, and their zeal for the rituals consumed the substantials of 
religion, and therefore Christ would not give place to them by subjection, no, 
not for an hour. Christ was made under the law of God, but not under their 
law. 2. Hedidit that he might, both by word and action, expound the law of the 
fourth commandment, arrd vindicate it from their corrupt glosses, and so teach 
us, both that a weekly sabbath is to be perpetually observed in the church one 
day in seven—for what need was there to explain that law if it must be presently 
abrogated ?—and that it is not to be so ceremonially observed by us as it was by 
the Jews. Works of necessity and mercy are allowed, and the sabbath rest to be 
kept, not so much for its own sake as in order to the sabbath work. 3. Christ 
chose to work his cures on the sabbath day to dignify and sanctify the day, and 
to intimate that spiritual cures should be wrought mostly on the Christian 
sabbath day. How many blind eyes have been opened by the preaching of 
the Gospel, that blessed eye-salve, on the Lord’s day; how many impotent 
souls cured on that day! Fi 

Thirdly The trial and examination of this matter by the Pharisees, ver, 15; 
and here appears so much passion, and prejudice, and ill humour, and so little 
reason, that the discourse is nothing but crossing questions. One would think 
when a man in these circumstances was brought before them, they should have 
been so taken up in admiring the miracle, and congratulating the happiness 
of the poor man, that they could not have been peevish with him; but their 
enmity to Christ had divested them of all manner of humanity, and divinity 
too. Let us see how they teased tiis man. ‘ 

I. They interrogated him concerning the cure itself. , 

lst. They doubted whether he had indeed been born blind, and demanded 
proof of that, which even the prosecutors had acknowledged; ver. 18, “ they 
did not believe,” that is, they would not, that he was born blind. Men that 
seek occasion to quarrel with the clearest truths may find it if they please; 
and they that resolve to hold fast deceit will never want a handle to hold it by. 
This was not aprudent caution, but a prejudiced infidelity; however, it was a 
good way they took for the clearing of this, “they called the parents of the 
man that had received his sight.” This they did in hopes to disprove the mi- 
racle. These parents were poor and timorous, and if they had said they could 
not be sure that this was their son, and that it was only some weakness or dim- 
ness in his sight that he had been born with, which, if they had been able to get 
help for him, might have been cured long since ; or had otherwise prevaricated 
for fear of the court, the Pharisees had gained their point, had robbed Christ 
of the honour of this miracle, which would have lessened the reputation of all 
the rest; but God so ordered and overruled this counsel of theirs that it turned 
to the more effectual proof of the miracle, and left them under a necessity of 
being either conyinced or confounded. Now in this part of the examination 
we have 

First. The questions that were put to them; ver. 19, they asked them in an 
imperious, threatening way, “Is this your son?” Dare you swearit? Do “ you 
say he was born blind?” Are you sure of it? Or did he but pretend to be so 
to have an excuse for his begging? “how then doth he now see?” That is 
impossible, and therefore you had better unsay it. Those who cannot bear the 
light of truth do all they can to eclipse it, and hinder the discovery of it: thus 
the managers of evidence, or mismanagers rather, lead witnesses out of the 
way,and teach them how to conceal or disguise the truth, and so involve them- 
selves in adouble guilt, like that of Jeroboam, who sinned, and made Israel to sin. 

Secondly. Their answers to these interrogatories; in which, Ist. They fully 
attest that which they could safely say in this matter; safely, that is, upon their 
own knowledge; and safely, that is, without running themselves into a pre- 
munire ; ver. 20, ‘* We know that this is our son,” for they were daily conversant 
with him, and had such a natural affection to him as the true mother had, 
1 Kin. iii, 26, which made them know it was their own, and “ we know that he 
was born blind.” They had reason to know it, by the same token that it had 
cost them many asad thought, and many a careful, troublesome hour about 
him. How often had they looked upon him with grief, and lamented their 
child’s blindness more than all the burthens and inconveniences of their po- 
verty, and wished he had never been born, rather than be born to such an 
uneomfortable life. Those who are ashamed of their children, or any of their 
relations, because of their bodily infirmities, may take a reproof from these 
fate who freely owned, “ this is our son,” though he was born blind, and 
ived upon alms. 2nd. They cautiously decline giving any evidence concernin 
his cure, partly because they were not themselves eye-witnesses of it, an 
could say nothing to itof their own knowledge; and partly because they found 
it was a tender point, and would not bear to be meddled with; and therefore, 
having owned that he was their son, and was born blind, farther these deponents 
say not. 

(1.) Observe how warily they express themselves, ver. 21, ‘ by what means he 
now seeth we know not, or who hath opened his eyes we know not,” otherwise 
than by hearsay ; can give no account either by what means, or by whose hand, 
it was done. See how the wisdom of this world teacheth men to trim the 
matter in critical junctures. Christ was accused as a sabbath-breaker, and as 
an impostor. Now these parents of the blind man, though they were not eye- 
witnesses of the cure, yet were fully assured of it, and were bound in gratitude 
to have borne their testimony to the honour of the Lord Jesus, who had done 
their son so great a kindness; but they had not courage to do it, and then 
thought it might serve to atone for their not appearing in favour of him that 
they said nothing to his prejudice; whereas, in the day of trial, he that is not 
apparently for Christ is justly looked upon as really against him, Zw. xi. 23, 
Mar. viii. 38. That they might not be farther urged in this matter, they refer 
themselves and the court to him, “he is of age; ask him: he shall speak for him- 
self.” This implies, that when children are not of age, (while they are infants, 
such as cannot speak,) it is incumbent upon their parents to speak for them: 
speak to God for them in prayer, speak to the church for them in baptism; 
but when they are of age it is fit they should be asked whether they be 
willing to stand to that which their parents did for them, and let them 
speak for themselves. This man, though he was born blind, yet seems to 
have been of quick understanding above many, which enabled him to speak 
for himself better than his friends oa speak for him. Thus God often, by | 
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a kind providence, makes up in the mind what is wanting in the body, 
1 Cor. xii. 23, 24. His parents’ turning him over to them was only to save 
themselves from trouble, and expose him; whereas they that had so great an 
interest in his mercies had reason to embark with him in his hazards for the 
honour of that Jesus who had done so much for them. 

(2.) See the reason why they were so cautious; ver. 22, 23, “ Because they 
feared the Jews.” It was not because they would put an honour upon their 
son by making him his own advocate, or because they would have the matter 
cleared by the best hand, but, because they would shift trouble off from 
themselves, as most people are in care to do,no matter on whom they throw 
it. Near is my friend, and near is my child, and perhaps near is my religion, 
‘but nearer is myself ;’—proximus egomet mihi; but Christianity teacheth 
another lesson, 1 Cor. x. 24; st. viii. 6. Here is, 

(1st.) The late law which the Sanhedrim had made, It was agreed and enacted 
by their authority, that if any man within their jurisdiction “ did confess that 
Jesus was Christ, he should be put out of the synagogue.” Observe, 

(1st.) The crime designed to be punished, and so prevented by this statute 
and that was embracing Jesus of Nazareth as the promised Wessiak. and 
discovering this by an overt act, which amounted to a confessing of him. 
They themselves did expect a Messiah, but they could by no means bear to 
think that this Jesus should be he, nor admit the question whether he were 
or no, for tworeasons: First. Because his precepts were all so contrary to 
their traditional laws. The spiritual worship he prescribed overthrew their 
formalities, nor did any thing more effectually destroy their singularity and 
narrow-spiritedness than that universal charity which he taught: humility 
and mortification, repentance and self-denial, were lessons new to them, and 
sounded harsh and strange in their ears. Secondly. Because his promises 
and appearances were so contrary to their traditional hopes. They expected 
a Messiah in outward pomp and splendour, that should not only free the 
nation from the Roman yoke, but advance the grandeur of the Sanhedrim, 
and make all the members of it princes and peers: and now to hear of a 
Messiah whose outward circumstances were all mean and poor, whose first 
appearance, and principal residence, was in Galilee, a despised province; who 
never made his court to them, nor sought their favour ; whose followers were 
neither swordmen nor gownmen, nor any men of honour, but contemptible 
fishermen ; who proposed and promised no other redemption but from sin; 
no other consolation of Israel but what is spiritual and divine; and at the 
same time bade his followers expect the cross, and count upon persecution. 
This was such a reproach to all the ideas they had formed and filled the 
minds of their people with, such a blow to their power and interest, and 
such a disappointment to all their hopes, that they could never be reconciled 
to it, not so much as to give it a fair or patient hearing, but right or wrong it 
must be crushed. 

(2nd.) The penalty to be inflicted for this crime. If any should own himself 
a disciple of Jesus, he should be deemed and taken as an apostate from the 
faith of the Jewish church, anda rebel and a traitor against the government 
of it, and should therefore be put out of the synagogue, as one that had ren- 
dered himself unworthy of the honours, and incapable of the privileges, of 
their church ; he should be excommunicated, and expelled the commonwealth 
of Israel. Nor was this merely an ecclesiastical censure, which a man that 
made no conscience of their authority might slight, but it was in effect an 
outlawry, which excluded a man from civil commerce, and deprived him of 
his liberty and property. Note, First. Christ’s holy religion, from its first rise, 
has been opposed by penal laws made against the professors of it; as if men’s 
consciences would otherwise naturally embrace it, this unnatural force has 
been put upon them. Secondly. The church’s artillery, when the command 
of it has fallen into ill hands, has often been turned against itself; and eccle- 
siastical censures made to serve a carnal, secular interest. It is no new thin 
to see those cast out of the synagogue that were the greatest beauties an 
plesanes of it, and to hear those that expelled them say, “ The Lord be glori- 
fied,” Zsa. lxvi. 5. 

Now of this edict it is said, 1. That the Jews had agreed it, or conspired 
it. Their consultation and communion herein was a perfect conspiracy against 
the crown and dignity of the Redeemer—against the Lord and his anointed. 
2. That they had already agreed it. Though he had been but a few months 
in any public character among them, and one would think in so short a time 
could not have made them jealous of him, yet thus early were they aware of 
his growing interest, and already agreed to do their utmost to suppress it. 
He had lately made his escape out of the temple, and when they saw them- 
selves bafiled in their attempts to take him, they presently took this course, to 
make itpenal for any body to own him. hus unanimous, and thus expeditious, 
are the enemies of the church and their counsels; but He that sits in heayen 
laughs at them, and has them in derision, and so may we. 

(2nd.) The influence which this law had upon the parents of the blind man, 
They declined saying any thing of Christ, and shuffled it off to their son, 
“beeause they feared the Jews:” Christ had incurred the frowns of the 
Ravernenent to do their son a kindness, but they would not incur them to do 

im any honour. Note, “ The fear of man brings a snare,” Pr. xxix. 25, and 
often makes people deny and disown Christ and his truths and ways, and act 
against their consciences. Well, the parents have thus disentangled them- 
selves, and are discharged from any farther attendance, let us now go on with 
the examination of the man himself; their doubt whether he was born blind 
was poe of doubt by them, and therefore, 

2nd. They inquired of him concerning the manner of the cure, and ma e 
their remarks upon it, ver. 15, 16. : 

First. The same question which his neighbours had put to him now saain 
the Pharisees asked him, how he had received his sight ?_ This they inquired, 
not with any sincere desire to find out the truth by tracing the report to the 
original, but witha desire to find an occasion against Christ; for if the me 
should relate the matter fully, they would prove Christ a sabbath-breaker ; i 
he should vary from his former story, they would have some colour to suspect 
the whole to be a collusion. : jj 

Secondly, The same answer in effect which he had given to his neighbours 
he here repeats to the Pharisees, “ He put clay upon mine eyes, and I washed, 
and do see.” He doth not here speak of the making of the clay, for indeed he 
had not seen it made; that circumstance was not essential, and might give the 
Pharisees most occasion against him, and therefore he waives it. In the former 
account he said, “I washed and received sight,” but lest they should think it 
was only a glimpse for the present, which a heated imagination might fancy 
itself to have, he now saith, “I do see,” it is a complete and lasting cure. 

Thirdly. The remarks made upon this story were very different, and ocea- 
sioned a debate in the court, ver. 16. ‘ 

“ist. Some took this occasion to censure and condemn Christ for what he had 
done. Some of the Pharisees said, “ This man is not of God,” as he pretends, 
“ because he keepeth not the sabbath day.” First. he doctrine upon which this 
censure is grounded is very true, that those are not of God—those pretenders to 
prophecy not sent of God—those pretenders to saintship not born of God—who 
do not keep the sabbath day; they that are of God will keep the command- 
ments of God, and this is his commandment, that we sanctify the sabbath. They 
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that are of God keep up communion with God, and delight to hear from him, 
and speak to him, and therefore will observe the sabbath, which is a day 
appointed for intercourse with Heaven. The sabbath is called a sign, for the 
sanctifying of it is a sign of a sanctified heart; and the profaning of it a sign 
of a profane heart. But, Secondly. The application of it to our Saviour is 
very unjust, for he did religiously observe the sabbath day, and never in any 
instance violated it—never did otherwise than well on the sabbath day. He 
did not keep the sabbath ppcesalng to the tradition of the elders, and the 
superstitious observances of the Pharisees, but he kept it according to the 
command of God, and therefore, no doubt he was of God, and his miracles 
proved him to be “Lord also of the sabbath day.” Note, Much unrighteous 
and uncharitable judging is occasioned by men’s making the rules of religion 
more strict than God has made them, and adding their own fancies to God’s 
appointments, as the Jews here, in the case of sabbath sanctification. We 
ourselves may forbear such and such things on the sabbath dayas we find a 
distraction to us, and we do well, but we must not therefore tie up others to 
the same strictness. Every thing that we take for arule of practice must not 
presently be made arule of judgment. 

2nd. Others spoke in his favour, and very pertinently urged, “ How can a man 
that is a sinner do such miracles?” It seems even in this council of the ungodly 
there were some that were capable of a free thought, and were witnesses for 
Christ eveninthe midst of his enemies. The matter of fact was plain, that this 
was a true miracle; the more it was searched into the more it was cleared; 
and this brought his former like works to mind, and gave occasion to speak 
magnificently of them, to:avta cyyeta, ‘so great signs,’ so many, so evident; and 
the inference from it is very natural, ‘such things as these could never be 
done by aman that is asinner ;’ that is, not by any mere man, in his own name, 
and by his own power; or rather, not by one that is a cheat or an impostor, 
and in that sense a sinner: such a one may indeed shew some signs and lyin 
wonders, but not such signs and true wonders as Christ wrought. How coul 
a man produce such Divine credentials, if he had not a Divine commission? 
Thus “there was a division among them,” a schism, so the word is; they clashed 
in their opinion, a warm debate arose, and the house divided upon it. Thus 
God defeats the counsels of his enemies, by dividing them, and by such testimo- 
nies as these given against the malice of persecutors, and the rubs they meet 
with, their designs against the church are sometimes rendered ineffectual, and 
always inexcusable. 

Il. After their inquiry concerning the cure, we must observe their inquiry 
concerning the author of it. And here observe, 

Ist. What the man said of him in answer to their inquiry: they ask him, 
ver. 17, “ What sayest thou of him, seeing that he has opened thine eyes?” 
What dost thou think of his doing this? And what idea hast thou of him that 
did it? If heshould speak slightly of Christ in answer tothis, as he might be 
tempted to do to please them, now he was in their hands,—as his parents had 
done,—if he should say,‘ I know not what to make of him, he may be a con- 
juror for aught I know, or some mountebank,’ they would have triumphed in 
it. Nothing confirms Christ's enemies in their enmity to him so much as the 
slights put upon him by those that have passed for his friends. But if he should 
speak honourably of him, they would prosecute him upon their new law, which 
did not except, no, not his own patient; would make him an example, and so 
deter others from applying themselves to him for cures, which, though they 
came cheap from Christ, they would make them pay dear for; or perhaps, 
Christ’s friends proposed to have the man’s own sentiments concerning his 
physician, and were willing to know, since he appeared to be a sensible man, 
what he thought of him. Note, Those whose eyes Christ has opened, know 
best what to say of him, and have great reason upon all occasions to say well 
of him. What think we of Christ? j 

To this question the poor man makes a short, plain, and direct answer; “ He 
is a prophet,” he is one inspired and sent of God to preach and work miracles, 
and delivers to the world a Divine message. ‘There had been no prophets 
among the Jews of three hundred years past, yet they did not conclude they 
should have no more; for they knew He was yet to come who should:seal up 
vision and prophecy, Dan. ix. 24. It should seem this man had not an thoughts 
that he was the Messiah, the great Prophet, but one of the same ti’ with the 
other prophets; the woman of Samaria concluded he was a prophet, before 
she had any thought of his being the Messiah, ch. iv. 19. So this blind man 
thought well of Christ according to the light he had, though he did not think 
well enough of him; but being faithful in what he had already attained to, God 
revealed even that unto him. This poor blind beanar hada clearer judgment 
of the things pertaining to the kingdom of God, and saw farther into the proofs 
of a Divine mission, than the masters in Israel that assumed an authority to 
judge of prophets. 

2ud. What they said of him in reply to the man’s testimony: having in vain 
attempted to invalidate the evidence of the fact, and finding that indeed a 
notable miracle was wrought, and they could not deny it; they renew their 
attempt to banter it, and run it down, and do all they can to shake the good 
opinion the man had of him that opened his eyes ; and to convince him that he 
was an ill man; ver. 24, “Give God the glory, we know that this man is a 
sinner.” ‘T'wo ways this is understood, either, 

First. By way of advice, to take heed of ascribing the praise of his cure toa 


sinful man, but to give it all to God, to whom it was due. Thus, under colour of | 
zeal for the honour of God, they rob Christ of his honour, as those do who will , 
not worship Christ as God, under pretence of zeal for this great truth, that | 


there is but one God to be worshipped ; whereas this is his declared will, “that 
all men should honour the Son even as they honour the Father;” and in con- 
fessing that Christ is Lord, we give glory to God the Father. When God 
makes use of men that are sinners as instruments of good to us, we must give 
God the glory, for every creature is that to us that he makes it to be, and yet 
there is a gratitude owing to the instruments. It was a good word, “ Give God 
the praise ;” but here it was ill used, and there seems to be this farther in it, 
This man is a sinner,” an ill man, and therefore give the praise so much the 
more to God, who could work by such an instrument. 

Secondly. Or by way of adj uration, so some take it. “ We know” (though thou 
dost not, who hast but lately come as it were into a new world,) “that this man is 
a sinner,” that is, a great impostor, that cheats the country ; this we are sure of, 
therefore give God praise (as Joshua said to Achan) by making an ingenuous 
confession of the fraud and collusion which we are confident there is in this 
matter; in God’s name, man, tell the truth, Thus is God’s name abused in 
Papal inquisitions, when by oaths ex officio, ehey extort accusations of them- 
selves from the innocent, and of others from the ignorant. See how basely 
they speak of the Lord Jesus; “ We know that this man is a sinner,” is a man 
of sin. In which we may observe, lst. Their insolence and pride; they would 
not have it thought, when they asked the man what he thought of him, that 
they needed information; nay, they know ay well that he is a sinner, and 
nobody can convince them of the contrary. e had challenged them to their 
faces, ch. viii. 46, to convince him of sin, and they had noiing to say ; but now 
bebind his back they speak of him as a malefactor, convicted upon the noto- 
rious evidence of the fact. Thus false accusers make up in confidence what 
is wanting in proof, 2nd, The injury and indignity hereby done to the Lord 
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Jesus. When he became man he not only took upon him the form of aservant 
but of a sinner, Rom. yiii. 3; and passed for a sinner in common with the rest 
of mankind. Nay, he was represented as a sinner of the first magnitude, a 
sinner above all men; and being made sin for us, he despised even this shame. 


II. The debate that arose between the Pharisees and this poor man con- 
cerning Christ: they say, “ He is a sinner;” he saith, “He is a prophet.” As itis 
an encouragement to those who are concerned for the cause of Christ, to hope 


that it shall never be lost for want of witnesses, when they find a poor blind 
beggar picked up from the way side, and made a witness for Christ, to the 
faces of his most impudent enemies ; so it is an encouragement to those who 
are called out to witness for Christ, to find with what prudence and courage 
this man manageth his defence ; according to the promise, “It shall be given 
you in that same hour what ye shall speak.” ‘Though he had never seen Jesus, 
he had felt his grace. Now in the parley between the Pharisees and this poor 
car we nay ova. three steps: 

st. He sticks to the certain matter of fact, which they endeavour to shake 
the evidence of. That which is doubtful, is best resolved into that which is 
plain, and therefore, 

First. He adheres to that which to himself at least, and to his own satisfaction 
was past dispute; ver. 25, “ Whether he be a sinner or no, I know not,” I wil 
not now stand to dispute, nor need I; the matter is plain, and though T should 
altogether hold my peace, would speak for itself; or, as it might better be 
rendered, ‘If he be a sinner, I know it not;’ I see no reason to say so, but 
the contrary, for this “one thing I know,” and can be more sure of than you 
can be of that which you are so confident of, “that, whereas I was blind, now 
Isee;” and therefore must not only say, that he has been a good friend to me 
but that he is a prophet; I am both able and bound to speak well of him. Now 
here, First. He tacitly reproves their great assurance of the ill character 
they gave of the blessed Jesus, ‘You say you know him to be a sinner; I 
that know him as well as you do, cannot give him any such character. 
Secondly. He boldly relies upon his own experience of the power and good- 
ness of the holy Jesus, and resolves to abide by it. here is no disputing 
against experience, nor arguing a man out of his senses; here is one that is 
properly an eye-witness of the power and grace of Christ, though he had never 
seen him. Note, As Christ’s mercies are most valued by those that have felt 
the want of them, that have been blind and now see; so the most powerful and 
durable affections to Christ are those that arise from an experimental know- 
ledge of him, 1 Jno. i. 1; Acts iv. 2. 

He doth not here give a nice account of the method of the cure, nor pretend 
to describe it philosophically ; but in short, ‘ whereas I was blind, now I see.” 
Thus in the work of grace in the soul, though we cannot tell when and how, 
by what instruments, and by what steps and advances the blessed change was 
wrought; yet we may take the comfort of it, if we can say through grace, 
‘whereas I was blind, now I see.” I did live a carnal, worldly, sensual life, 
but thanks be to God, it is now otherwise with me, H’ph. vy. 8. 

_ Secondly. ‘They endeavour to baftle and stifle the evidence by a needless repe- 
tition of their inquiries into it; ver. 26, “ What did he to thee? How opened he 
thine eyes ?” They asked these questions, First. Because they wanted something 
to say, and would rather speak impertinently, than seem to be silenced, or run 
aground. Thus eager disputants, that resolye they will have the last word by 
such vain repetitions to avoid the shame of being silenced, make themselves 
accountable for many idle words. Secondly. Because they hoped by putting 
the man upon repeating his evidence, to catch him tripping in it, or wavering, 
and then they would think they had gained a good point. 

_ 2nd. He upbraids them with their obstinate infidelity, and invincible pre- 
judices; and they revile him as a disciple of Jesus, ver. 27—29, where the 
man is more bold with them, and they more sharp upon him than before. 

First. The man boldly upbraids them with their wilful and unreasonable 
opposition of the evidence of this miracle, ver. 27. He would not gratify them 
with a repetition of the story, but bravely replied, “I have told you already, 
and ye did not hear: wherefore would you hear it again? will ye also be his 
disciples?” Some think he spoke seriously, and really expecting that they 
would be convinced. ‘He has many disciples; I will be one; will you also 
come in among them?’ Some zealous young Christians see so much reason for 
religion, that they are ready to think every one should presently be of their 
mind. But it rather seems to be spoken ronioaly, “will you be his disciples ?” 
No; I know you abhor the thoughts of it, why then should you desire to hear 
that which will either make you his disciples, or leave you inexcusable if you 
be not? Those that wilfully sbut their eyes against the light, as these Pharisees 
heredid, First. They make themselves contemptible and base, as these here 
did, who were justly exposed by this poor man for denying the conclusion, 
when they had nothing to object against either of the premises. Secondly. 
They forfeit all the benefit of farther instructions and means of knowledge 
and conviction. They that have been told once and would not hear, why 
should they be told it again? Jev. li. 9: see Mat. x.14. Thirdly. They hereby 
receive the grace of Godin vain: this is implied in that, ‘‘ Will ye be his dis- 
ciples?” No; you resolve you will not, why then would you hear it again? 
only that you may be his accusers and persecutors? Those who will not see 
cause to embrace Christ, and join with his followers; yet one would think 
should see cause enough not to hate, and persecute him and them. 

Secondly, For this they scorn and revile him, ver. 28; when they could not 
resist the wisdom and spirit by which he spoke, they broke out into a passion, and 
scolded him, began to call names, and give him ill language. See what Christ’s 
faithful witnesses must expect from the adversaries of his truth and cause; let 
them count upon all manner of evil to be said of them, Mat. v.11. It is the 
method commonly taken by unreasonable men, what is wanting in truth and 
reason, to make it out with railing. | ; J “ 

lst. They taunted this man for his affection to Christ; they said, “Thou art 
his disciple,” as if that were reproach enough, and they could not say worse of 
him. Wescorn to be his alae tate and will leave that preferment to thee, and 
such scoundrels as thouart. They do what they can to put Christ’s religion in 
an ill name, and to represent the professor of it as a contemptible scandalous 
character. “They reviled him ;” the Vulgar reads it, Maledixerunt eum,— they 
cursed him;’ and what was their curse? It was this, ‘Be thou his disciple.’ 
May such a curse, saith St. Austin here, ever be on us and on our children! 
If we take our measures of credit and disgrace from the sentiment, or clamours 
rather, of a blind deluded world, we shall glory in our shame, and be ashamed 
of our glory. They had no reason to call this man a disciple of Christ ; he had 
neither seen him or heard him preach, only he had spoken fayourably of a 
kindness he had done him, and this they could not bear. 

2nd. They gloried in their relation*to Moses as their master ; “ We are Moses’ 
disciples,” and do not either need or desire any other teacher. Note, First. 
Carnal professors of religion are very apt to trust to, and be proud of the 
dignities and privileges of their profession while they are strangers to the 
principles and powers of their religion. These Pharisees had before boasted 
of their good parentage, “ We are Abraham’s seed;” here of their good edu- 
cation, “ We are Moses’ disciples ;” as if these would save them. Secondly. 
It is sad to see how much one part of religion is opposed, under colour of zeal 
for another part; there was a perfect harmony between Christ and Moses; 
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Moses prepared for Christ, and Christ perfected Moses, so that they might be 
disciples of Moses, and become the disciples of Christ too} and yet they here 
put them in opposition, nor could they haye persecuted Christ, but under the 
umbrage of the abused name of Moses. Thus they, who gainsay the doctrine 
of free grace, yalue themselves as promoters of man’s duty, ‘‘ We are Moses’ 
disciples ;” while on the other hand, they that cancel the obligation of the 
law, value themselves as the assertors of free grace, and as if none were the 
disciples of Jesus but they; whereas, if we rightly understand the matter, 
we shall see God’s grace and man’s duty meet together, and kiss and befriend 
each other. Z f 3 : 

3rd. They gave some sort of reason for their adhering to Moses against Christ ; 
ver. 29, * We know that God spake unto Moses; as for this fellow, we know 
not whence heis.” But did they not know, that among other things God spake 
unto Moses, this was one, that they must expect another prophet, anda farther 
revelation of the mind of God ?—yet when our Lord Jesus, pursuant to what 
God said to Moses, did appear, and gaye sufficient proofs of his being that 
prophet,—under pretence of sticking to the old religion, and the established 
church, they not only forfeited, but forsook their own mercies. In this argu- 
ment of theirs observe, (Ist.) How impertinently they allege, in defence of their 
enmity to Christ, that which none of his followers ever denied: ‘‘ We know that 
God spake unto Moses;” and thanks be to God, we know it too, more plainly to 
Moses than to any other of the prophets. But what then? God spake to Moses, 
and doth it therefore follow that Jesus is an impostor? Moses was a prophet, 
it is true, and might not Jesus be a prophet too? Moses spake honourably 
of Jesus, ch. v. 46; and Jesus spake honourably of Moses, Lu. vi. 29; they were 
both faithful in the same house of God: Moses as a servant, Christ as a son; 
therefore, their pleading Moses’s Divine warrant in opposition to Christ’s, 
was an artifice to make unthinking people believe it was as certain that Jesus 
was a false prophet, as that Moses was a true one; whereas they were both 
true. (2nd.) How absurdly they urge their ignorance of Christ, as a reason to 
justify their contempt of him; “ As for this fellow.” ‘Thus scornfully do they 
speak of the blessed Jesus, as if they did not think it worth while to charge 
their memories with a name so inconsiderable; they express themselves with 
as much disdain of the Shepherd of Israel, as if he had not been worthy to be 
set with the dogs of their fsck “as for this fellow,” this sorry fellow, “we 
know not whence he is.” ‘They looked upon themselves to have the key of 
knowledge; that none must preach without a license first had and obtained 
from them, under the seal of their court; they expected that all who set up 
for teachers should apply themselves to them, and give them satisfaction, which 
this Jesus had never done; never so far owned their power as to ask their 
leave, and therefore they concluded him an intruder, and one that came not in 
by the door, They knew not whence or what he was, and therefore conclude 
him a sinner; whereas those we know little of, we should judge charitably of. 
But proud and narrow souls will think none good but themselves, and those 
that are in their interest. It was not long ago that the Jews had made the con- 
trary to this an objection against Christ, ch. vii. 27, “ We know this man whence 
he is, but when Christ comes, no man knows whence he is.” Thus they could 
with the greatest assurance, either affirm or deny the same thing, according as 
they saw it would serve their turn. They knew not whence he was; and whose 
fault was that? First. It is certain they ought to have inquired; the Messiah 
was to appear about this time, and it concerned them to look about them, and 
examine every indication; but these priests, like those, Jer. ii. 5, “said not, 
Where is the Lord?” Secondly. It is certain they might have known whence 
he was, might have known not only, by searching the register, that he was born 
in Bethlehem, but, by inquiring into his doctrine, miracles, and conversation, 
they might have known that he was sent of God; and had better orders, a 
better commission, and far better instructions, than any they could give him. 
See the absurdity of infidelity; men will not know the doctrine of Christ, 
because they are resolved they will not believe it, and then pretend they do not 
believe it, because they do not know it. Such ignorance and unbelief, which 
support one another, aggravate one another. 

rg He reasons with them concerning this matter, and they excommuni- 
eate him. 

First. The poor man, finding that he has reason on his side, which they could 
not answer, grows more bold, and in prosecution of his argument, is very close 
upon them. 

lst. He admires their obstinate infidelity, ver. 30; not at all daunted by their 
frowns, nor shaken by their confidence, he bravely answered, “ Why, herein is 
a marvellous thing,” the strangest instance of wilful ignorance that ever 
was heard of among men that pretended to sense, “that you know not from 
whence he is, and yet he has opened mine eyes.” Two things he wonders 
at: First. That they should be strangers to aman so famous. He that could 
open the eyes of the blind, must certainly be a considerable man, and worth 
taking notice of ; the Pharisees were inquisitive men, had a large corre- 
spondence and acquaintance; thought themselves the eyes of the church, 
and its watchmen, and yet that they should talk as if they thought it below 
them to take cognizance of such a man as this, and have conversation with 
him, this is a strange thing indeed. ’ 


There are many who pass for learned 
and knowing men, that understand business, and can talk sense in other 
things, that yet are ignorant to a wonder of the doctrine of Christ; that 
have no concern, no, not so much as a curiosity to acquaint themselves with 
that which “the angels desire to look into.” Secondly. That they should 
question the Divine mission of one that had nadounteel wrought a Divine 
miracle. When they said, “ we know not whence he is,” they meant, We know 
not any proof that his doctrine and ministry is from Heaven. Now this is 
strange, saith the poor man, that the miracle wrought upon me has not con- 
vineed you, and put the matter out. of doubt; that you whose education and 
studies give you advantages above others of discerning the things of God, that 
you should thus shut your eyes against the light. It is amarvellous work, 
and a wonder, when the wisdom of the wise thus perisheth, Zsa. xxix. 14; that 
Spe deny the truth of that which they cannot gainsay the evidence of. Note, 
1. The unbelief of those who enjoy the means of knowledge and conviction 
is indeed a marvellous thing, Mar. vi. 6. 2. Those who have themselves ex- 
perienced the power and grace of the Lord Jesus, do especially wonder at the 
wilfulness of those that reject him, and having such good thoughts of him 
themselves, are amazed that others have not so too, Had Christ opened the 
eyes of these Pharisees, they would not have doubted his being a prophet. 

2nd. He argues strongly against them, ver. 31—33; they had determined con- 
cerning Jesus that he was not of God, ver. 16, but was a sinner, ver. 24, In 
answer to which the man here proves, not only that he was not a sinner, ver. 31, 
but that he was of God, ver. 33. He argues here, First. With great knowledge; 
though he could not read a letter in the book, he was well acquainted with the 
Scripture and the things of God; he had wanted the sense of seeing, yet had 
well improved that of hearing, by which faith cometh; yet that would not 
have served him, if he had not had an extraordinary presence of God with 
him, and special aids of his Spirit upon this occasion. Secondly. With great 
zeal for the honour of Christ, whom he could not endure to hear run down, 
and evil spoken of. Thirdly. With great boldness, and courage, and undannted- 
ness; not terrified by the proudest of his adversaries, They that are ambitious | 
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of the favours of God, must not be afraid of the frowns of men. ‘See here,’ 
saith Dr. Whitby, ‘a blind man and unlearned, judging more rightly of Divine 
things than the whole learned council of the Pharisees. Whence we learn 
that we are not always to be led by the authority of councils, popes, or bishops; 
and that it is not absurd for laymen sometimes to vary from their opinions ; 
these overseers being sometimes guilty of great oversights.’ 

Now the man’s argument may be reduced into form, somewhat like that of 
David, Ps. lxvi. 18, 19. The proposition in David’s argument is, “If I regard 
iniquity in my heart, God will not hear me;” here it is to the same purpose, 
“God heareth not sinners;” the assumption there is, “ But verily God hath 
heard me;” here it is, Verily God hath heard Jesus, he has been honoured 
with the doing of that which was never done before ; the conclusion there is to 
the honour of God, ‘Blessed be God ;” here to the honour of the Lord Jesus, 
he is of God. 

1. He lays it down for an undoubted truth, that none but good men are the 
favourites of Heaven; ver. 31, “Now we know,” you know it as well as I 
“that God heareth not sinners, but if any man be a worshipper of God, and 
doeth his will, him he heareth.” Here, Ist. The assertions, rightly understood, 
are true. (1.) Be it spoken to the terror of the wicked, “God heareth not 
sinners,” that is, such sinners as the Pharisees meant, when they said of Christ, 
“He is asinner;” one that, under the umbrage of God's name, advanced the 
devil’s interest. This speaks no discouragement to repenting, returning sin- 
ners, but to those that go on still in their trespasses, that make their prayers 
not only consistent with, but subservient to, their. sins, as the hypocrites do. 
God will not hear them; he will not own them, nor give an answer of peace 
to their prayers. (2.) Be it spoken to the comfort of the righteous, that “if 
any man bea worshipper of God, and doeth his will, him he heareth.” Here is, 
First. The complete character of a good man; he is one that worships God, 
and doth his will; he is constant in his devotions at set times, and regular in 
his conversation at all times. He is one that makes it his business to glorify 
his Creator, by the solemn adorations of his name, and a sincere obedience to 
his will and law; both must gotogether. Secondly. The unspeakable comfort 
of such a man: him God hears; hears his complaints, and relieves him; hears 
his appeals, and rights him; hears his praises, and accepts them; hears his 
prayers, and answers them, Ps. xxxiv. 15. 2nd. The application of these truths 
is very pertinent to prove that He, at whose word such a Divine power was 
put forth as cured one born blind, was not an ill man; but having manifestly 
such an interest in the holy God, as that he heard him always, ch. xi. 41, 42, 
was certainly a holy one. . 

2. He magnifies the miracles which Christ had wrought to strengthen the 
argument the more; ver. 32,‘ Since the world began was it not heard that 
any man opened the eyes of one that was born blind.” This is to shew, either, 
Ist. That it was a true miracle, and above the power of nature; it was never 
heard that any man, by the use of natural means, had cured one that was born 
blind; no doubt both this man and his parents had been very inquisitive into 
cases of this nature, whether any such had been helped, and could hear of 
none, which enabled him to speak this with more assurance. Or, 2nd. That it 
was an extraordinary miracle, and beyond the precedents of former miracles ; 
neither Moses nor any of the prophets, though they did great things, ever 
did such things as this; wherein Divine power and Divine goodness seem to 
strive which should outshine. Moses wrought miraculous plagues, but Christ 
wrought miraculous cures. Note, (1.) The wondrous works of the Lord Jesus 
were such as the like had never been done before. (2.) It becomes those who 
have received mercy from God, to magnify the mercies they have received, and 
to speak honourably of them; not that thereby glory may redound to them- 
selves, and they may seem to be extraordinary favourites of Heaven, but that 
God may have so much the more glory. 

3. He therefore concludes, “If this man were not of God, he could do 
nothing,” that is, nothing extraordinary, no such thing as this; and therefore, 
no doubt he is of God, notwithstanding his nonconformity to your traditions 
in the business of thesabbath day. Note, What Christ did on earth sufficiently 
demonstrated what he was in heaven; for if he had not been sent of God, he 
could not have wrought such miracles. It is true the man of sin comes with 
lying wonders, but not with real miracles. Itis likewise supposed that a false 
prophet might, by Divine permission, give a sign or a wonder, Dew. xiii. 1, 2; 
yet the case is so put, as that it would carry with it its own confutation, for it 
is to enforce a temptation to serve other gods, which was to set God against 
himself. Itis true likewise, that many wicked people have, in Christ’s name, 
done many wonderful works, which doth not prove them that wrought them 
to be of God, but him in whose name they were wrought. We may each of 
us know by this whether we are of God or no; ‘‘ What do we?” what do we for 
God, for our souls, in working out our salvation? what do we more than others? 

Secondly. The Pharisees, finding themselves unable either to answer his 
reasonings or to bear them, fell foul upon him; and, with a great deal of 
pride and passion, they broke off the discourse, ver. 34; where we are told, 

Ist. What they said; having nothing to reply to his argument, they reflected 
upon his person, “ Thou wast altogether born in sin, and dost thou teach us?” 
They take that heinously which they had reason to take kindly, and are cut to 
the heart with rage by that which should have pricked them to the heart with 
repentance. Observe, First. How they despised him, and what a severe cen- 
sure they passed upon him; * Thou wast not only born in sin, as every man is, 
but altogether so; wholly corrupt, and bearing about with thee, in thy body 
as well as in thy soul, the marks of that corruption; thou wast one whom 
nature stigmatized.’ Had he still continued blind, it had been barbarous to 
upbraid him with it, and from thence to gather that he was more deeply tainted 
with sin than other people; but most unjust to take notice of it, now the cure 
had not only rolled away the reproach of his blindness, but had signalized him 
as a favourite of Heaven. Some take it thus: ‘Thou hast been a common 
beggar, and such are too often common sinners; and thou hast no doubt been 
as bad as any of them;’ whereas, by his discourse, he had proved the contrary, 
and had evidenced a deep tincture of piety. But when proud, imperious Phari- 
sees resolve to run a man down, any thing shall serve for a pretence. Secondly. 
How they disdain to learn of him, or to receive instruction from him: “ Dost 
thou teach us?” A mighty emphasis must be laid here upon thou and us. 
‘What! wilt thon, a silly, sorry fellow, ignorant and illiterate, that hast not 
seen the light of the sun a day to an end, a beggar by the wayside, of the very 
dregs and refuse of the town, wilt thou pretend ts teach us, that are the sages 
of the law, and grandees of the church, that sit in Moses’ chair, and are masters 
in Israel?’ Note, Proud men scorn to be taught, especially by their inferiors ; 
whereas we should never think ourselves too old, or too wise, or too good, 
to learn. Those that have much wealth would have more, and why not those 
that have much knowledge? And those are to be valued by whom we may 
improve in learning. What a poor excuse was this for the Pharisees’ infidelity, 
that it would be a disparagement to them to be instructed, and informed, and 
conyinced by such a silly fellow as this! 

2nd. What they did: “they cast him out.” Some understand it only of a rnde 
and scornful dismission of him from their council-board; they turned him out 
of the room by head and shoulders, and perhaps ordered their servants to kick 
him; they thought it was time to send him far enough that came so near their 
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consciences. But it seems rather to be a judicial act; they excommunicated 
him, it is likely, with the highest degree of excommunication; they cut him off 
from being a member of the church of Israel. This poor man, saith Dr. Light- 
foot, was the first confessor, as John Baptist was the first martyr, of the Chris- 
tian church. There wasalaw made, that if any confessed Jesus to be the 
Christ, he should be cast out of the synagogue, ver. 22; but this man had only 
said of Jesus that he was a prophet, was of God, and yet they stretch the law 
to bring him under the lash of it, as if he had confessed him to be the Christ. 
To be justly excommunicated, and cast out of a pure church,— clave non er- 
rante,— when the key commits no error,’ —is a very dreadful thing; for what is 
so bound on earth, is bound in heaven; but to be cast out of a corrupt church, 
which it is our duty to go out of, and that unjustly, though cast out with an 
anathema, and all the bugbear ceremonies of bell, book, and candle, is what we 
have no reason at all to dread or be aggrieved at; “the curse causeless shall 
not come.” If they cast Christ’s followers out of their synagogues, as he 
ot ieee ch. xvi. 2, there is no harm done, when they are become synagogues 
of Satan. 


35 Jesus heard that they had cast him out; and 
when he had found him, he said unto him, Dost thou 
believe on the Son of God? 36 He answered and 
said, Who is he, Lord, that I might believe on him ? 
37 And Jesus said unto him, Thou hast both seen 
him, and it is he that talketh with thee. 38 And 
he said, Lord, I believe. And he worshipped him. 


In these verses we may observe, 

First. The tender care which our Lord Jesus took of this poor man; ver. 35, 
when “ Jesus heard that they had cast him ont,” for it is likely the town rang 
of it, and every body cried out shame upon them for it, then he found him, 
which implies his seeking him, and looking after him, that he might encourage 
and comfort him; 1. Because he had, to the best of his knowledge, spoken so 
very well, so bravely, so boldly, in defence of the Lord Jesus. Note, Jesus 
Christ will be sure to stand by his witnesses, and own those that own him, 
and his truth, and ways. Earthly princes neither do nor can take cognizance 
of all that vindicate them, and their government, and administration; but our 
Lord Jesus knows and observes all the faithful testimonies we bear to him at 
any time, and a book of remembrance is written, and it shall redound not only 
to our credit hereafter, but our comfort now. 2. Because the Pharisees had 
gast him out, and abused him. Besides the common regard which the righteous 
Judge of the world has to those who suffer wrongfully, Ps. ciii. 6, there is a 
particular notice taken of those that suffer in the cause of Christ, and for the 
testimony of a good conscience. Here was one poor man suffering for Christ, 
and he took care that, as his afflictions abounded, his consolations should much 
more abound. Note, Ist. Though persecutors may exclude good men from 
their communion, yet they cannot exclude them from communion with Christ, 
nor put them out of the way of his visits. Happy they who have a friend that 
men cannot debar them from. 2nd. Jesus Christ will graciously find and take 
up those who for his sake are unjustly rejected and cast out by men. He will 
be a hiding-place to his outcasts, and appear to the joy of those whom their 
brethren hated and cast out. 

Secondly. The comfortable converse Christ had with him, wherein he brings 
him acquainted with the consolation of Israel. He had well improved the 
knowledge he had, and now Christ gives him farther instruction, for he that is 
faithful in a little shall be intrusted with more, Mat. xiii. 12. 

1. Our Lord Jesus examines his faith : “ Dost thou believe on the Son of God?” 
Dost thou give credit to the promises of the Messiah, dost thou expect his com- 
ing, and art thou ready to receive and embrace him when he is manifested to 
thee? This was that faith of the Son of God which they lived by, who lived 
before his manifestation. Observe, Ist. The Messiah is here called the Son of 
God, and so the Jews had learned to call him from the prophecies, Ps. ii. 7; 
Ixxxix. 27: see Jno. i. 49, * Thou art the Son of God,” that is, the true Messiah. 
They that expected the temporal kingdom of the Messiah delighted rather in 
calling him the son of David, which gave more countenance to that expecta- 
tion, Mat. xxii, 42; but Christ, that he might give us an idea of his kingdom, 
as purely spiritual and Divine, calls himself the Son of God, and rather Son 
of man in general than of David in particular. 2nd. The desires and expecta- 
tions of the Messiah, which the Old Testament saints had, guided by and 
grounded upon the promise, were graciously interpreted and accepted as their 
believing on the Son of God. This faith Christ here inquires after, ** Dost thou 
believe?” Note, The. great thing which is now required of us, 1 Jno. iii. 23, 
and will shortly be inquired after concerning us, is our believing on the Son of 
God, and by this we must stand or fall for ever. 

2. The poor man solicitously inquires concerning the Messiah he was to 
believe in, professing his readiness to embrace him, and close with him: ver. 36, 
“Who is he, Lord, that I might believe in him?” 1st. Some think he did know 
that Jesus, who cured him, was the Son of God, but did not know which was 
Jesus; and therefore supposing this that talked with him to be a follower of 
Jesus, desired him to do him the favour to direct him to him; not that he 
might satisfy his curiosity with the sight of him, but that he might the more 
firmly believe in him, and profess his faith, and know whom he had believed : 
see Cant. v. 6,7; iii. 2, 3. It is Christ only that can direct us to himself. 
2nd. Others think he did know that this person who talked with him was 
Jesus, the same that cured him, whom he believed a great and good man, and 
a prophet, but did not yet know that he was, or was to be, the Son of God, 
and the true Messiah. ‘ Lord, I believe there is a Christ to come; thou hast 
given me bodily sight; tell me, O tell me, who and where this Son of God is.’ 
Christ’s question intimated that the Messiah was come, and was now among 
them, which he presently takes the hint of, and asks, ** Where is he, Lord?” 
The question was rational and just, ‘* Who is he, Lord, that I might believe on 
him?” for how could he believe on one of whom he had not heard? The 
work of ministers is to tell us who the Son of God is, that we may believe on 
him, ch, xx.'31. ; . 

3. Our Lord Jesus graciously reveals himself to him as that Son of God, on 
whom he must believe; ver. 37, ‘Thou hast both seen him, and it is he that 
talketh with thee.” ‘Thou needest not go far to find out the Son of God, “ Be- 
hold, the word is nigh thee.” We do not find that Christ did thus expressly, 
and in so many words, reveal himself to any other, as to this man here, and to 
the woman of Samaria, “I that speak unto thee am he;” he left others to find 
out by arguments who he was; but to these weak and foolish things of the 
world he chose to manifest himself so as not to the wise and prudent. Christ 
here describes himself to this man by two things, which express his great 
faycur to him: 
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Ist. ‘Thou hast seen him;” and he was much indebted to the Lord Jesus 
for opening his eyes, that he might see him. Now he was made sensible more 
than ever what an unspeakable mercy it was to be cured of his blindness, that 
he might see the Son of God—a sight which rejoiced his heart more than that 
of the light of this world. Note, The greatest comfort of bodily eyesight is its 
serviceableness to our faith, and the interests of our souls. How contentedly 
might this man have returned to his former blindness, like old Simeon, now his 
eyes had seen God’s salvation. If we apply it to the opening of the eyes of 
the mind, it intimates that spiritual sight 1s given principally for this end, that 
we may see Christ, 2 Cor. iv. 6. Can we say that by faith we have seen Christ, 
seen him in his beauty and glory, in his ability and willingness to save,—so seen 
him as to be satisfied concerning him, to be satisfied in him? Let us give him 
the praise that opened our eyes. 

2nd. “It ishe that talketh with thee;” and he was indebted to Christ for 
condescending to do this. He was not only favoured with a sight of Christ, 
but was admitted into fellowship and communion with him. Great princes 
are willing to be seen by those whom yet they will not vouchsafe to talk with; 
but Christ, by his Word and Spirit, talks with those whose desires are towards 
him; and in talking with them, manifests himself to them, as he did to the two 
disciples, when he talked their hearts warm, Lu. xxiv. 32. Observe, This poor 
man was solicitously inquiring after the Saviour, when at the same time he saw 
him, and was talking with him. Note, Jesus Christ is oftentimes nearer the 
souls that seek him than they themselves are aware of. Doubting Christians 
are sometimes saying, ‘Where is the Lord?’ and fearing they are cast out 
from his sight, when, at the same time, it is he that talketh with them, and 
puts strength into them. 

4, The poor man readily entertains this surprising revelation, and, in a trans- 
port of joy and wonder, he said, “ Lord, I believe, and he worshipped him.” 
Ist. He professeth his faith in Christ: “ Lord, I believe” thee to be the Son 
of God. He would not dispute any thing that he said who had shewn such 
mercy to him, and wrought such a miracle for him; nor doubt of the truth of 
a doctrine which was confirmed by such signs. Believing with the heart, he 
thus confesseth with the mouth; and now the bruised reed was become a 
cedar. 2nd. He paid his homage to him: “ He worshipped him,” not only gave 
him the civil respects due to a great man, and the acknowledgments owing to 
a kind benefactor; but herein gave him Divine honour, and worshipped him as 
the Son of God manifested in the flesh. None but God is to be worshipped ; 
so that, in worshipping Jesus he owned him to be God. Note, True faith will 
shew itself in a humble adoration of the Lord Jesus. ‘They who believe in 
him will see all the reason in the world to worship him. We never read any 
more of this man, but it is very likely from henceforth he became a constant 
follower of Christ. 


39 And Jesus said, For judgment I am come into 
this world, that they which see not might see; and 
that they which see might be made blind. 40 And 
some of the Pharisees which were with him heard 
these words, and said unto him, Are we blind also ? 
41 Jesus said unto them, If ye were blind, ye should 
have no sin: but now ye say, We see; therefore 
your sin remaineth. 


Christ, having spoken comfort to the poor man that was persecuted, here 
speaks conviction to his persecutors, a specimen of the distributions of trouble 
and rest at the great day, 2 Thes.i.6, 7. Probably this was not immediately 
after his discourse with the man, but he took the next opportunity that offered 
itself to have a saying to the Pharisees. 

First. Here is the account Christ gives of his design in coming into the world; 
ver. 39, “‘ For judgment I am conie,” to order and administer the great affairs of 
the kingdom of God among men; and am invested with ajudicial power, in order 
thereunto, to be executed in conformity to the wise counsels of God, and in 
pursuance of them. What Christ spoke, he spoke not as a preacher in the 
pulpit, but as a king upon the throne, and a judge upon the bench. His busi- 
ness into the world was great—he came to keep the assizes and general gaol- 
delivery; he came for judgment; thatis, 1. To preach a doctrine and law which 
would try men, and effectually discover and distinguish them; and would be 
completely fitted, in all respects, to be the rule of government now, and of judg- 
ment shortly. 2. To put a difference between men, by revealing the thoughts 
of many hearts, and laying open men’s true characters by this one test, whether 
they were well or ill affected to him. 3. To change the face of government in 
his church, to abolish the Jewish economy, to take down that fabric, which, 
though erected for the time by the hand of God himself, yet by tract of time 
was antiquated, and, by the incurable corruptions of the managers ofit, was 
become rotten and dangerous; and to erect a new building by another model, 
to institute new ordinances and offices, to abrogate Judaism, and enact Chris- 
tianity : for this judgment he came into the world, and it was a great revolu- 
tion. This great truth he explains by a metaphor, borrowed from the miracle 
he had lately wrought; “that they which see not might see, and that they 
which see might be made blind.” Such a difference of Christ’s coming is often 
spoken of; to some his Gospel is a savour of life unto life, to others of death 
unto death. 

1. This is applicable to nations and people, that the Gentiles, who had long 
been destitute of the light of Divine revelation, might see it ; and the Jews, who 
had long enjoyed it, might have the things of their peace hid from their eyes 
Hos. i. 10; ii. 23. ‘Lhe Gentiles see a great light, while blindness is happened 
unto Israel, and their eyes are darkened. _ ; 

2. To particular persons. Christ came into the world, Ist. Intentionally and 
designedly to give sight to them that were spiritually blind; by his Word to 
reveal the object, and by his Spirit to heal the organ, that many precious 
souls might be turned from darkness to light. He came for judgment; that is, 
to set those at liberty from their dark prison that were willing to be released, 
Tsa. \xi. 1.. 2nd. Eventually, and in the issue, “that those which see might be 
made blind;” that those who have a high conceit of their own wisdom, and 
set that up in contradiction to Divine revelation, might be sealed up in 
ignorance and infidelity. The preaching of the cross was foolishness and an 
infatuating thing to them who by wisdom knew not God. Christ came into the 
world for this judgment, to administer the affairs of a spiritual kingdom seated 
in men’s minds; whereas in the Jewish church the blessings and judgments of 
God’s government were mostly temporal. Now the method of administration 
shovld be changed; and as the good subjects of his kingdom should be blessed 
with spiritual blessings in heavenly things, such as arise from a due illumina- 
tion of the mind, so the rebels should be punished with spiritual plagues,—not 
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war, famine, and pestilence, as formerly,—but such as arise from a judicial 
infatuation—hardness of heart, terror of conscience, strong delusions, vile affec- 
tions. In this way, Christ will judge between cattle and cattle, Hze. xxxiv. 17. 

Secondly. Here is the Pharisees cavil at this. They were with him,—not 
desirous to learn any good from him, but to form evil against, him ; and the 
said, “ Are we blind also?” When Christ said, “that they which see” should, 
by his coming, be made blind, page apprehended that he meant them, who 
were the seers of the people, and valued themselves by their insight and fore- 
sight. Now, say they, we know that the common people are blind, but “are 
we blind also?” What, we ?—the rabbins, the doctors, the learned in the laws, 
the graduates in the schools, are we blind too? This is seandalum magnatum,— 
*a libel on the great.’ Note, Many times those that need reproof most, and 
deserve it best, though they have wit enough to discern a tacit one, yet have 
not grace enough to bear ajust one. These Pharisees took this reproof for a 
reproach, as those lawyers, Lu. xi. 45, “ Are we blind also?” Darest thou say 
that we are blind, whose judgment every one has such a veneration for, values, 
and vails to. Note, Nothing fortifies men’s corrupt hearts more against the 
convictions of the Word, nor more eld al repels them, than the good 
opinion—especially if it be a high opinion—which others have of them; as if all 
that had gained applause with men must needs obtain acceptance with God; 
than which nothing is more false and deceitful, for God sees not as man sees. 

Thirdly. Here is Christ’s answer to this cavil, which, if it did not convince 
them, yet silenced them: “If ye were blind, ye should have no sin; but now ye 
say, We see, therefore your sin remaineth.” They gloried in it that they were 
not blind, as the common people; were not so credulous and manageable as 
they: but would see with their own eyes, having abilities, as they thought, 
sufficient for their own conduct, so that they needed not any body to lead them. 
This very thing, which they gloried in, Christ here tells them was their shame 
andruin. For 

1. “If ye were blind, ye should have no sin.” 1st. If you had been really 
ignorant, your sin had not been so deeply aggravated, nor should you have had 
so much sin to answer for as now you have, If you were blind, as the poor 
Gentiles are, and many of your own poor subjects, from whom you have taken 
the key of knowledge, you should have had comparatively no sin. The times 
of ignorance God winked at: invincible ignorance, though it do not justify sin, 
excuseth it, and lessens the guilt. It will be more tolerable with those that 
perish for lack of vision, than for those who rebel against the light. 2nd. If 
you had been sensible of your own blindness—if, when you would see nothing 
else, you could have seen the need of one to lead you,—you would soon have 
accepted Christ as your guide, and then you would have had no sin,—you would 
have submitted to an evangelical righteousness, and have been put into a jus- 
tified state. Note, Those who are convinced of their disease are in a fair way 
to be cured, for there is not a greater hindrance to the salvation of souls than 
self-sufficiency. 

2. “ But now ye say, We see.” Now you have knowledge, and are instructed 
out of the law, your sin is highly aggravated; and now you have a conceit of 
that knowledge, and think you see your way better than any body can shew 
it you, ‘therefore your sin remains ;” your case is desperate, and your disease 
incurable, As those are most blind who will not see, so their blindness is most 
dangerous who fancy they do see. No patients are so hardly managed as those 
in a frenzy, who say they are well, and nothing ails them. The sin of those 
that are self-conceited and self-confident remains, for they reject the Gospel 
of grace, and therefore the guilt of their sin remains unpardoned; and they 
forfeit the Spirit of grace, and therefore the power of their sin remains 
unbroken. ‘‘Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit ?”—Hearest thou the 
Pharisees say, “ We see? ”—‘ there is more hope of a fool,” of a publican and a 
harlot, “ than of such.” 


CHAPTER X. 


In this chapter we have, I. Christ’s parabolical discourse concerning himself, as the door 
of the sheep, and the shepherd of the sheep, ver. 1—18. II. The various sentiments 
of people upon it, ver. 19—21. ILI. The dispute Christ had with the Jews in the 

IV, His departure into the country 


temple at the feast of dedication, ver, 22—39. 
thereupon, ver. 40—42, 


ERILY, verily, I say unto 
you, He that entereth not 
by the door into the sheep- 
fold, but climbeth up some 
other way, the same is a 
thief and arobber. 2 But 
*he that entereth in by the 
door is the shepherd of the 
- sheep. 3 To him the porter 
openeth; and the sheep 
hear his voice: and he calleth his own sheep by 
name, and leadeth them out. 4 And when he 
putteth forth his own sheep, he goeth before them, 
and the sheep follow him: for they know his voice. 
5 And a stranger will they not follow, but will flee 
from him: for they know not the voice of strangers. 
6 This parable spake Jesus unto them: but they 
understood not what things they were which he 
spake unto them. 7 Then said Jesus unto them 
again, Verily, verily, I say unto you, | am the door 
of the sheep. 8 All that ever came before me are 
thieves and robbers: but the sheep did not hear 
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them. 9 Lam the door: by me if any man enter 
in, he shall be saved, and shall go in and out, and 
find pasture. 10 The thief cometh not, but for to 
steal, and to kill, and to destroy: I am come that 
they might have life, and that they might have 7 
more abundantly. 11 I am the good shepherd: the 
good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep. 12 But 
he that is an hireling, and not the shepherd, whose 
own the sheep are not, seeth the wolf coming, and 
leaveth the sheep, and fleeth: and the wolf catcheth 
them, and scattereth the sheep. 13 The hireling 
fleeth, because he is an hireling, and careth not for 
the sheep. 14 I am the good shepherd, and know 
my sheep, and am known of mine. 15 As the Father 
knoweth me, even so know I the Father: and I la 
down my life for the sheep. 16 And other sheep I 
have, which are not of this fold: them also I must 
bring, and they shall hear my voice ; and there shall 
be one fold, and one shepherd. 17 Therefore doth 
my Father love me, because I lay down my life, that 
I might take it again. 18 No man taketh it from 
me, but I lay it down of myself. I have power to 
lay it down, and I have power to take it again. This 
commandment have I received of my Father. 


It is not certain whether this discourse was at the feast of dedication in the 
winter, spoken of, ver. 22, which may be taken as the date, not only of what 
follows, but of what goes before—that which countenanceth this is, that 
Christ in his discourse there carries on the metaphor of the sheep, ver. 26, 27, 
from whence it seems that that discourse and this were at the same time :—or 
whether this was a continuation of his parley with the Pharisees, in the close 
of the foregoing chapter. The Pharisees supported themselves in their oppo- 
sition to Christ with this principle, that they were the pastors of the church ; 
and that Jesus, having no commission from them, was an intruder and an 
impostor; and therefore the people were bound in duty to stick to them, against 
him. In opposition to this, Christ here describes who were the false shep- 
herds, and who the true, leaving them to infer what they were. 

First. Here is the parable or similitude proposed, ver. 1—5; it is borrowed 
from the custom of that country, in the management of their sheep. Simili- 
tudes used for the illustration of Divine truths should be taken from those 
things that are most familiar and common, that the things of God be not 
clouded by that which should clear them. The preface to this discourse is 
solemn, “ Verily, verily, [say unto you.” Amen, amen. This vehement asse- 
veration speaks the certainty and weight of what he said. We find amen 
doubled in the church’s praises and prayers, Ps. xli. 13; lexii. 19; [xxxix. 52. 
Tf we would have our amens accepted in heaven, let Christ’s amens be preyail- 
ing on earth, his repeated amens. In the parable we have, 

1. The evidence of a thief and a robber, that comes to do mischief to the 
flock, and damage to the owner, ver. 1. He enters not by the door, as having 
no lawful cause of entry, “but climbs up some other way,” at a window, or 
some breach in the wall. How industrious are wicked people to do mischief ; 
what plots will they lay; what pains will ped take; what hazards will they 
run in their wicked pursuits; which should shame us ont of our slothfulness 
and cowardice in the service of God. 

2. The character that distinguisheth the rightful owner, who has a propriety 
in the sheep, and a care of them; he “enters in by the door,” as one havin 
authority, ver. 2; and he comes to do them some good office or other, to “bin 
up that which is broken, and strengthen that which is sick,” ze. xxxiv. 16. 
Sheep need man’s care, and in return for it, are serviceable to man, 1 Cor. ix. 73 
they clothe and feed those by whom they are cotted and fed. 

3. The ready entrance that the shepherd finds; ver. 3, ‘to him the porter 
openeth.” Anciently they had their sheepfolds within the outer gates of their 
houses, for the greater safety of their flocks, so that none could come to them 
the right way, but such as the porter opened to, or the master of the house 
gave the keys to. f 

4. The care he takes, and the provision he makes, for hissheep; “the sheep 
hear his voice,” when he speaks familiarly to them, when they come into the 
fold, as men now do to their dogs and horses; and, which is more, “he calls his 
own sheep by name,” so exact is the notice he takes of them, the account he 
keeps of them; and he leads them out from the fold to the green pastures. 
And (ver. 4, 5) when he turns them out to graze, he doth not drive them, but 
(such was the custom in those times) he goes before them, to prevent any 
mischief or danger that might meet them; and they, being used to it, follow 
him and are safe. 

5. The strange attendance of the sheep upon the shepherd; “they know his 
voice,” so as to discern his mind by it, and to distinguish it from that of a 
stranger; for the ox knows his owner, /sa. i. 3, “and a stranger will they not 
follow, but,” as suspecting some ill design, “ will flee from him,” not knowing 
his voice, but that it is not the voice of their ownshepherd. This isthe parable ; 
Ae the key to it, Hze. xxxiy. 31, “ Ye my flock are men, and I am your 

od. - 
Let us observe something from the parable itself. 

Ist. That good men are fitly compared to sheep. Men, as creatures depend- 
ing on their Creator, are called “the sheep of his pasture.” Good men, as new 
creatures, have the good qualities of sheep—harmless and inoffensive as sheep 3 
meek and quiet, without noise; patient as sheep under the hand both of the 
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shearer and of the butcher; useful and profitable; tame and tractable to the 
shepherd, and sociable one with another; and much used in sacrifices, 

2nd. The church of God in the world is a sheepfold, into which the children 
of God that were scattered abroad are gathered together, ch. xi. 52, and in 
which they are united and incorporated: it is a good fold, Eze. xxxiv. 14; 
see Mic. ii. 12. This fold is well fortified, for God himself is as a wall of fire 
about it, Zee. ii, 5, 

ard, This sheepfold lies much exposed to thieves and robbers, crafty 
seducers, that debauch and deceive, and cruel persecutors, that destroy and 
devour; grievous wolves, Acts xx. 29; thieves that would steal Christ’s sheep 
from him, to sacrifice them to devils, or steal their, food from them, that they 
might perish for lack of it; wolves in sheep’s clothing, Mat. vii. 16. 

4th. The great Shepherd of the sheep has a wonderful care of the flock, and 
of all that belong to it. God is the great shepherd, Ps, xxiii. 1; Ixxx.1. He 
knows them that are his, calls them by name, marks them for himself, leads 
them out to fat pastures, makes them both feed and rest there; speaks com- 
fortably to them, guards them by his providence, guides them by his Spirit and 
Word, and goes before them to set them in the way of his steps, 

5th. The under shepherds, who are intrusted to feed the flock of God, ought 
to be careful and faithful in the discharge of that trust. Magistrates must 
defend them, and protect and advance all their secular interests ; ministers 
must serve them in their spiritual interests, must feed their souls with the 
Word of God faithfully opened and applied, and with gospel ordinances duly 
administered, taking the oversight of them; they must enter by the door of a 
regular ordination, and to such the porter will open. The Spirit of Christ will 
set before them an open door, give them authority in the church, and assur- 
ance in their own bosoms. They must know the members of their flocks by 
name, and watch over them; must lead them into the pastures of public ordi- 
nances, preside among them, be their mouth to God, and God’s to them; and in 
their conversation must be examples to the believers. 

6th, Those who are truly the sheep of Christ will be very observant of their 
shepherd, and very cautious and shy of strangers, First. They follow their 
shepherd, for they know his voice, having both a discerning ear and an obedient 
heart. Secondly. They flee from a stranger, and dread following him, because 
they know not his voice. It is dangerous following those in whom we discern 
not the voice of Christ, and who would draw us from faith in him, to fancies 
concerning him, And they that have experienced the power and efficacy of 
Divine truths upon their souls, and have the savour and relish of them, have 
a BirapRa sagacity to discover Satan’s wiles, and to discern between good 
and eyil. 

Secondly. The Jews’ ignorance of the drift and meaning of this discourse: 
ver. 6, “ Jesus spake this parable to them,”—this figurative, but wise, elegant, 
and instructive discourse; “but they understood not what the things were 
which he spake unto them;” were not aware whom he meant by the thieves 
and robbers, and whom by the good shepherd. It is the sin and shame of many 
who hear the word of Christ, ae they do not understand it; and they do not, 
because they will not, and because they will misunderstand it; they have no 
acquaintance with, nor taste of, the things themselves, and therefore do not 
understand the parables and comparisons with which they are illustrated. 
The Pharisees had a great conceit of their own knowledge, and could not bear 
that it should be questioned; and yet they had not sense enough to understand 
the things that Jesus spoke of; they were above their capacity. Many times 
the greatest pretenders to knowledge are most ignorant in the things of God. 

Thirdly. Christ’s explication of this parable, opening the particulars of it 
fully. Whatever difficulties there may be in the sayings of the Lord Jesus, we 
shall find him ready to explain himself, if we be but willing to understand him; 
we shall find one scripture expounding another, and the blessed Spirit inter- 
preter to the blessed Jesus. Christ in the parable had distinguished the 
shepherd from the robber by this, that he enters in by the door, Now in the 
reddition of the parable he makes himself to be both the door by which the 
shepherd enters, and the shepherd that enters in by the door. Though it may 
be a solecism in rhetoric to make the same person to be both the door and the 
shepherd, it is no solecism in divinity to make Christ to have his authority from 
himself, as he has life in himself, and himself to enter by his own blood, as the 
door, into the holy place. 

I, Christ is the a This he saith to them who pretended to seek for 
righteousness, but, like the Sodomites, wearied themselves to find the door, 
where it was not to be found. He saith it to the Jews, who would be thought 
God’s only sheep, and to the Pharisees, who would be thought their only 
shepherds, “I am the door” of the sheepfold; the door of the church. 1. He 
is as a door shut, to keep out thieves and robbers, and such as are not fit 
to be admitted. The shutting of the door is the securing of the house; and 
what greater security has the church of God than the interposal of the Lord 
Jesus, and his wisdom, power, and goodness betwixt it and all its enemies? 
2. He is as a door open, for passage and communication. Ist, By Christ, as the 
door, we haye our first admission into the flock of God, ch. xiv. 6. 2nd. We go 
in and out, in areligious conversation, assisted by him, accepted in him; walk- 
ing up and down in his name, Zec. x. 12, 3rd. By him God comes to his church, 
visits it, and communicates himself to it. 4th. By him, as the door, the sheep 
are ae staat admitted into the heavenly kingdom, Mat. xxv. 34. More par- 
ticular : 

‘First. Christ is the door of the shepherds; so that none who come not in by 
him are to be accounted pastors, but, according to the rule laid down, ver, 1, 
“ thieves and robbers ;” though they pretended to be shepherds, “but the sheep 
did not hear them.” All those that had the character of shepherds in Israel 
whether magistrates or ministers, that exercised their office without any regard 
to the Messiah, or any other expectations of him than what were suggested by 
their own carnal interest. Observe, i dk 

ist. The character giyen of them; they are thieves and robbers, ver. 8. All 
that went before him,—not in time, many of them were faithful shepherds,—but 
all that anticipated his commission, and went before he sent them, Jer, xxiii. 21; 
that assumed a precedency and superiority above him, as the antichrist is said 
to exalt himself, 2 Thes. ii. 4. The scribes and Pharisees, and chief priests 
‘all, even as many as have come before me, that have endeavoured to forestall 
my interest, and to prevent my gaining any room in the minds of pennies by 
prepossessing them with prejudices against me, they are thieves and robbers, 
and steal those hearts which they have no title to, defrauding the right owner 
of his property. They condemned our Saviour as a thief and robber, because 
he did not come in by them as the door, nor take out a license from them; but 
he shews that they ought to have received their commission from him, and to 
have been admitted by him, and to have come after him, which, because they 
did not, but stepped before him, they were thieves and robbers. They would 
not come in as or disciples, and therefore were condemned as usurpers, and 
their pretended commissions vacated and superseded. Note, Rivals with 
Christ are popbers ot his church, however they pretend to be shepherds, nay 
shepherds of shepherds. : 

ond. The poate to preserve the sheep from them: “but the sheep did 
not hear them.” ‘Those that had a true savour of Ppicty, that here spiritual 
and heavenly, and sincerely devoted to ee and godliness, could by no means 
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approve of the traditions of the elders, nor relish their formalities. Christ’s 
disciples, without any particular instructions from their Master, made no con- 
science of eating with unwashen hands, or plucking the ears of corn on the 
sabbath day ; for nothing is more opposite to true Christianity than Pharisaism 
1s, nor any thing more disrelishing to a soul truly devout than their hypo- 
critical devotions. 

Secondly, Christ is “the door of the sheep,” ver. 9. “ By me,” &’ ¢400,—‘throngh 
me,’ as the door, “if any man enter into the sheepfold,” as one of the fold, “he 
shail be saved ;” shall not only be safe from thieves and robbers, but he shall 
be hap ry, “he shall go in and out.” Here is, : 

Ist. Plain direction given how to come into the fold; we must come in by 
Jesus Christ as the door. By faith in him, as the great Mediator between God 
and man, we come into covenant and communion with God, No entering into 
God’s church, but by coming into Christ’s church; nor are any looked upon a3 
members of the kingdom of God among men, but those that are willing to 
submit to the grace and government of the Redeemer. We must now enter 
by the door of faith, Acts xiv. 27, since the door of innocency is shut against us, 
and that pass become unpassable, Gen. iii. 24. 
ns 2nd. Precious | promises to those who observe this direction. First. They 

shall be saved,” hereafter ; that is the privilege of their home: these sheep 
shall be saved from being distrained and impounded by Divine justice for 
trespass done, satisfaction being made for the damage by their great Shepherd; 
saved from being a prey to the roaring lion; they shall be for ever happy. 
Secondly. In the mean time they “shall go in and out, and find pasture ;” that is 
the privilege of their way. They shall have their conversation in the world by 
the grace of Christ; shall be in his fold, as a man at his own house, where he 
has free ingress, egress, and regress, True believers are at home in Christ; 
when they go out, they are not shut out as strangers, but have liberty to come 
in again; when they come in, they are not shut in as trespassers, but have 
liberty to go out. They go out to the field in the morning, they come into the 
fold at night; and in both the shepherd leads and keeps them, and they find 
pasture in both; grass in the field, fodder in the fold. In public, in private, 
they have the Word of God to converse with, by which their spiritual life is 
supported and nourished, and out of which their gracious desires are satisfied. 
They are replenished with the goodness of God’s house. 

Il. Christ is the shepherd, ver. 10, &c. He was prophesied of, under the Old 
Testament, as a shepherd, Jsa. xl. 11; Eze. xxxiv. 23; xxxvii. 24; Zee. xiii. 7. 
In the New Testament he is spoken of as ‘the great shepherd,” /7ed, xiii. 20; 
“the chief shepherd,” 1 Pet. v.4; “the shepherd and bishop of our souls,” 
1 Pet, ii. 25. God our great owner, the sheep of whose pasture we are by 
creation, hath constituted his Son Jesus to be our shepherd; and here again 
he owns the relation. He hath all that care of his church, and every believer. 
that a good shepherd has of his flock; and expects all that attendance and 
observance from the church, and every believer, which the shepherds in those 
countries had from their flocks. : 

Re eet Dl shepherd, and not as the thief, not as those that came not in by 
the door. serve, 

Ist. The mischievous design of the thief; ver. 10, “the thief cometh not” 
with any good intent, “ but to steal, and to kill, and to destroy.” First. Those 
whom they steal— whose hearts and affections they steal from Christ, and his 
pastures—they eae meaires poirituslly, ae the heresies they. Peseoy Pin r 
in are damnable: deceivers of souls are murderers of souls. vey that stea 
away the Scripture, by keeping it in an unknown tongue, steal away the sacra- 
ments, by maiming them, and altering the property of them; that steal away 
Christ’s ordinances, to put their own inventions in the room of them, they kill 
and destroy ; ignorance fad idolairy are slgairncuire sings. Secondly. Those 
whom they cannot steal, whom they can neither lead, drive, nor carry away 
from the flock of Christ, they aim by persecutions and massacres to kill and 
destroy corporally. He that will not suffer himself to be robbed, is in danger 
to be slain. 

2nd. The gracious design of the Shepherd; he is come, ; : 

First. To give life to the sheep, In opposition to the design of the thief, 
which is to kill and destroy,— which was the design of the seribes and Phari- 
sees,—Christ saith, lam come among men, lst, “* That they might have life. 
He came to put life into the flock,—the church in general,—which had seemed 
rather like a valley full of dry bones than like a pasture covered over with 
flocks; Christ came to vindicate Divine truths, to purify Divine ordinances, to 
redress frievances, and revive ayID5 zeal, to seek them of his flock that were 
lost, to “ bind up that which was broken,” Hze. xxxiv. 16; and this to his church 
is as life from the dead. He came to give life to particular believers; life is 
inclusive of all good, and stands in opposition to the death threatened, Gen. 11. 17; 
that we might have life, as a criminal has when he is pardoned, as a sick man 
when he is cured, a dead man when he is raised; that we might be justified, 
Banana, and at last glared 2nd, aes they SHEDS DO Oe ohaie 

antly,” Kat mepiocoy Exworv. s we read it, it is comparative, th ey 4 
pave a life oe abundant than that which was lost and forfeited by sin; more 
abundant than that which was promised by the law of Moses—length of days 
in Canaan; more poAncant shen eawic have bean expestes, or than we are able 

as ink. t it may be construed, without a note of comparison, 
leg ee Ln oe i auadanas ” or,‘ might have it abundantly,’ Christ came 
to give life, and, wepacov 7, something more, something better—life with advan- 
tage. That in Christ we might not only live, but live comfortably, live plenti- 
fully, live and rejoice; life ” abundance is eternal life—life without death, or 

r of death—life, and much more. ; , , 4 
ant To give his life for the sheep, and this that he might give life to them; 
ver. 11, ‘the good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.” Ist. It is the pro- 
her ty of every good shepherd to hazard And expan hus lila for the sheep, Jeogh 

i when he would go through such a fatigue to attend them, (ren. xxxi. 40; 
bah Dacia, when Ayits the lion and the bear. Such a shepherd of souls 
was St. Paul, who would gladly spend and be spent for their service, and 
counted not his life dear to him, in comparison with their salvation. But, 2nd. 
It was the prerogative of the great Shepherd to give his life to purchase his 
flock, Acts xx. 28, to satisfy for their trespass, and to shed his blood to wash 

anse them. nll 
= Creme is a good shepherd, and not as ahireling. There were many, that 
were not thieves, aiming to kill and destroy the sheep, but passed for shep- 
herds, yet were very careless in the discharge of their duty, and through their 
neglect the flock was greatly damaged; foolish shepherds, idle shepherds, 
Zec. xi, 15,17. In opposition to these, ses othe 5 es : 

lst. Christ here calls himself “the good shepherd, ver. 1, and again, ver. 13; 
6 mommy 6 kados,—‘ that shepherd, that good shepherd, whom God had promised. 
Note, Jesus Christ is the best of shepherds,—the best in the world to take the 
oversight of souls; none 3 aul ao Selshinls go bender as he; no such feeder 

der, no such protector and healer of souls as he. 
Sangeet himself so, in opposition to all hirelings, ver. 12—l4; where 
erve : 
oo tat, ‘The carelessness of the unfaithful shepherd deseribed, ver. 12, 13; 
“he that is a hireling,” that is employed as a servant, and is paid for his pains, 
“ whose own the sheep are not,” who has neither profit nor loss by them—he 
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“ sees the wolf coming,” or some other danger. threatening, and he leaves the 
sheep to the wolf, for in truth he “careth not for them.” Here is plain refer- 
ence to that of the idol shepherd, Zec. xi. 17. Here is the description of 
bad shepherds, magistrates or ministers, both their bad principles and bad 
ractices. 

7 ist. ‘heir bad principles, the root of their bad practices. What makes those 
that have the charge of souls, in trying times, betray their trust, and in quiet 
times not to mind it? What makes them false and trifling, and self-seeking? It 
is because they are hirelings, and care not for thesheep. That is, First. The 
wealth of the world is the chief of their good; it is because they are hirelings: 
they undertook the shepherd’s office as a trade to live and grow rich by, not 
as an opportunity of serving Christ and doing good. It is the love of money, 
and of their own bellies, that carries them onin it. Not that those are hirelings 
who while they serve at the altar live, and live comfortably upon the altar: 
the labourer is worthy of his meat; and ascandalous maintenance will soon 
make a scandalous ministry: but those are hirelings that love the wages more 
than the work, and set their hearts upon that, as the hireling is said to do, 
Deu. xxiv. 15: see 1 Sam. ii. 29; Isa. lvi. 11; Mie. iii. 5, 11. Secondly. The 
work of their place is the least of their care; they value not the sheep, are 
unconcerned in the souls of others; their business is, to be their brothers 
lords, not their brothers’ keepers or helpers; they seek their own things, and 
not, like Timothy, naturally care for the state of souls; what can be expected, 
but that they will flee when the wolf comes? He “careth not for the sheep, 

for he is one “ whose own the sheep are not;” in one respect we may say of the 
best of the under shepherds, that the sheep are not their own, they have not 
dominion over them, or property in them. ‘Feed my sheep and my lambs, 

saith Christ; but in respect of dearness and affection, they should be their own. 
Paul looked upon those as his own whom he called his “dearly beloved and 
longed-for.” Those who do not cordially espouse the church’s interests, and 
make them their own, will not long be faithful to them. 

2nd. Their bad practices, the effect of these bad principles, ver. 12. See here, 
First. How basely the hireling deserts his post when he sees the wolf coming ; 
though then there is most need of him, he leaves the sheep, and flees. Note, 
Those who mind their safety more than their duty, are an easy prey to Satan’s 
temptations. Secondly. How fatal the consequences are; the hireling fancied 
the sheep might look to themselves, but it doth not prove so ; “the wolf catcheth 
them, and scatters the sheep,” and woful havoc is made of the flock, which 
will all be charged upon the treacherous shepherd. The blood of perishing 
souls is required at the hand of the careless watchmen. 

Secondly. See here the grace and tenderness of the good Shepherd, set over 
against the former, as it was in the prophecy, Hze. xxxiy. 21, 22, “I am the 
good shepherd.” It is matter of comfort to the church and all her friends, 
that however she may be damaged and endangered by the treachery and mis- 
management of her under officers, the Lord Jesus is, and will be, as he ever 
has been, the good shepherd. 

Here are two great instances of the shepherd’s goodness : . 

First. His acquainting himself with his flock, with all that belong or in any 
wise appertain to his flock, which are of two sorts, both known to him. 

1. He is acquainted with all that are now of his flock, ver. 14, 15; as the good 
shepherd, ver. 3, 4, “I know my sheep, and am known of mine.” Note, There 
isa mutual acquaintance between Christ and true believers; they know one 
another very well, and knowledge notes affection. 

Ist. Christ knows his sheep; he knows with a distinguishing eye who are his 
sheep, and who are not; he knows the sheep under their many infirmities, and 
the goats under their most plausible disguises. He knows with a favourable 
eye those that in truth are his own sheep; he takes cognizance of their state, 
concerns himself for them, has a tender and affectionate regard to them, and is 
continually mindful of them in the intercession he ever lives to make within the 
veil; and visits them graciously by his Spirit, and has communion with them. 
He knows them, that is, he approves and accepts of them, as Ps. i. 6; xxxvii. 18; 
Ha Xxxii. Vie 

2nd. He is known of them; he observes them with an eye of favour, and they 
observe him with an eye of faith. Christ’s knowing his sheep is put before 
their knowing him, for he knew and loved us first, 1 Jno. iv. 21; and it is not so 
much our knowing him, as our being known of him, that is our_happiness, 
Gal. iv. 8; yet it is the character of Christ’s sheep that they know him; know 
him from all pretenders and intruders; they know his mind, know his voice, 
know by experience the power of his death. Christ speaks here as if he 
pets in being known by his sheep, and thought their respects an honour to 
him. 

_Upon this occasion Christ mentions (ver. 15) the mutual acquaintance between 
his Father and him; “ As the Father knows me, even so know I the Father.” 
Now this may be considered, either, First. As the ground of that_intimate 
acquaintance and relation, which is between Christ and believers. The cove- 
nant of grace, which is the bond of that relation, is founded in the covenant of 
redemption between the Father and the Son, which we may be sure stands 
firm; for the Father and the Son understood one another perfectly well in that 
matter, and there could be no mistake which might Jeave the matter at any 
uncertainty, or bring it into any hazard. The Lord Jesus knows whom he 
hath chosen, and is sure of them, ch. xiii. 18; and they also know whom they 
have trusted, and are sure of him, 2 Tim.i. 12; and the ground of both is the 

erfect knowledge which the Father and Son had of one another’s mind, when 

‘the counsel of peace was between them both.” Or, Secondly. As an apt simi- 
litude illustrating the intimacy that is between Christ and believers, it may be 
connected with the foregoing words, thus, “I know my sheep, and am known of 
mine, evenas the Father knows me, and [know the Father;” compare ch. xvii. 21. 
lst. As the Father knew the Son, and loved him and owned him in his sufferings 
when he was led as asheep to the slaughter, so Christ knows his sheep, an 
has a watchful, tender eye, upon them, will be with them when they are left 
alone, as He was with him. 2nd. As the Son knew the Father, loved and obeyed 
him, and always did those things that pleased him, and confided in him as his 
God, even when he seemed to forsake him, so believers know Christ with an 
obediential, fiducial regard. 
ee He is acquainted with those that are hereafter to be of his flock; ver. 16, 

Other sheep Ihave,” have a right to, and an interest in, “ which are not of 
this fold,” of the Jewish church; “them also I must bring.” Observe, 

Ist. The eye that Christ had to the poor Gentiles. He had sometimes inti- 
mated his special concern for “the lost sheep of the house of Israel;” to them 
indeed his personal ministry was confined; but, saith he, ‘I have other sheep.” 
Those who in process of time should believe in Christ, and be brought into 
obedience to him from among the Gentiles, are here called sheep, and he is said 
to have them, though as yet they were uncalled, and many of them unborn, 
because they were chosen of God, and given to Christ in the counsels of Divine 
love from eternity. Christ hasa right to many a soul, by virtue of the Father’s 
donation, and his own purchase, which he has not yet the possession of: thus 
he had much people in Corinth, when as yet it lay in wickedness, Acts xviii. 10. 
Those other sheep I have, saith Christ, I have them on my heart, have them 
in my eye; am as sure to have them as if I had them already. Now Christ 
speaks of those other sheep, First. fo Arig off the contempt that was put 
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| upon him, as having few followers, as having but a little flock; and therefore, if 
a good shepherd, yet a poor shepherd; but, saitlf he, | have more sheep than you 
see. Secondly. To take down the pride and vainglory of the Jews, who thought 
the Messiah must gather all his sheep from among them. No, saith Christ, I 
have others, whom I will set with the lambs of my flock, though you disdain to 
set them with the dogs of your flock. 

2nd. The purposes and resolves of his grace concerning them; ‘“ them also 
I must bring,” bring home to God, bring into the church, and in order to that, 
bring off from their vain conversation, bring them back from their wanderings, 
as that lost sheep, Zu. xv. 5. But why must he bring them? What was the 
necessity ? First. The necessity of their case required it; I must bring, or they 
must be left to wander endlessly; for, like sheep, they will never come back of 
themselves, and no other can or will bring them. Secondly. The necessity of 
his own engagements required it; he must bring them, or he would not be 
faithful to his trust, and true to his undertaking. They are my own, bought 
and paid for, and therefore I must not neglect them, or leave them to perish : 
he must in honour bring those whom he was intrusted with. 

3rd. ‘The happy effect and consequent of this, in two things; First. They 
shall hear my voice.” Not only my voice shall be heard among them; whereas 
they have not heard, and therefore could not believe, now the sound of the 
Gospel shall go to the ends of the earth, but it shall be heard by them: I will 
speak, and give to them to hear. Faith comes by hearing; and our diligent 
observance of the voice of Christ, is both a means and an evidence of our bein 
brought to Christ, and to God by him. Secondly. “ There shall be one fold, an 
one shepherd;” as there is one shepherd, so there shall be one fold. Both 
Jews and Gentiles, upon their turning to the faith of Christ, shall be incor- 
porated in one church, be joint and equal sharers in the privileges of it without 
distinction. Being united to Christ, they shall unite in him; two sticks shall 
become one in the hand of the Lord. Nate: One shepherd makes one fold; 
one Christ makes one church. As the church is one in its constitution, subject 
to one head, animated by one Spirit, and guided by one rule, so the members of 
it ought to be one in love and affection, Hph. iv. 3—6. 

Secondly. Christ’s offering himself up for his sheep, is another proof of his 
being a pore shepherd; and in this he yet more commended his love, 
ver. 15, 17, 18. 

1. He declares his purpose of dying for his flock; ver. 15, ‘I Jay down my 
life for the sheep.” He not only ventured his life for them; in such a ease, the 
hope of saving it may balance the fear of losing it; but he actually deposited it, 
and submitted to a necessity of dying for our redemption, 7/@nui,—‘ I put it,’ as 
a pawn or pledge, as purchase-money paid down. Sheep appointed for the 
slaughter, ready to be sacrificed, were ransomed with the blood of the shepherd. 
He laid down his life, iép t@v mpoBatwy, not only ‘for the good’ of the sheep, 
but ‘in their stead.’ Thousands of sheep have been offered in sacrifice for their 
shepherds, as sin offerings; but here, by a surprising reverse, the Shepherd is 
sacrificed for the sheep. When David, the shepherd of Israel, was himself 
guilty, and the destroying angel drew his sword against the flock for his sake, 
with good reason did he plead, “These sheep, what evil have they done? let 
thine hand be against me,” 2 Sam. xxiv. 17. But the Son of David was sinless 
and spotless; and his sheep, what evil have they not done? Yet he saith, ‘Let 
thine hand be against me.” Christ here seems to refer to that prophecy, 
Zec. xiii. 17, “ Awake, O sword, against my shepherd ;” and though the smiting 
of the shepherd be for the present the scattering of the fiock, it is in order to 
| the gathering of them in. ’ 

2. He takes off the offence of the cross, which to many is a stone of stumbling, 
by four considerations : : 

Ist. That his laying down his life for the sheep was the condition, the per- 
formance of which entitled him to the honours and powers of his exalted 
state; ver. 17, ‘Therefore doth my Father love me, because I lay down my 
life.” Upon these terms I am, as Mediator, to expect my Father’s acceptance 
and approbation, and the glory designed me, that I become a sacrifice for the 
chosen remnant. Not but that, as the Son of God, he was beloved of his Father 
from eternity, but as God-man, as Emmanuel, he was therefore beloved of the 
Father because he undertook to die for the sheep; therefore God’s soul 
delighted in him as his elect, because herein he was his faithful servant, 
Isa. xiii. 1; therefore he said, “ This is my beloved Son.” What an instance is 
this of God’s love to man, that he loved his Son the more for loving us! See 
what a value Christ puts upon his Father’s love, that to recommend himself to 
that, he would lay down his life for the sheep. id he think God’s love recom- 
pence sufficient for all his services and sufferings, and shall we think it too little 
for ours, and court the smiles of the world to make it up? “Therefore doth 
my Father love me,” that is, me, and all that by faith become one with me,—me, 
and the mystical body,—* because I lay down my life:” Christ’s death was the 
purchase of his Father’s love both to him and us. ‘ ; 

2nd. That his laying down his life wasin order to his resuming it; “Ilay down 
my life, that I may receive it again.” First. This was the efrect of his Father’s 
love, and the first step of his exaltation, the fruit of that love. Because he was 
God’s holy one, he must not see corruption, Ps. xvi. 10. God loved him too well 
to leave him in the grave. Secondly. This he had in his eye in laying down his 
life, that he might have an opportunity of declaring himself to be the Son of 
God with power, by his resurrection, Ztom.i. 4. By a Divine stratagem (like 
that before Ai, Jos. viii. 15,) he yielded to death, as if he were smitten before it, 
that he might the more gloriously conquer death, and triumph over the grave. 
He laid down a vilified body, that he might resume a glorified one, fit to ascend 
to the world of spirits; laid down a life adapted to this world, but resumed 
one adapted to the other, like a corn of wheat, ch. xii. 24. 

3rd. That he was perfectly voluntary in his sufferings and death; ver. 18, 
“No one” doth, or can, force my life from me against my will; “but 1” freely 
“lay it down of myself;” I deliver it, as my own act and deed, “for I have” 
(which no man has) * powertolay it down, and take it again.” First. See here the 
power of Christ, as the Lord of life, particularly of his own life, which he had 
in himself. Ist. He had power to keep his life against all the world, so that it 
could not be wrested from him without his own consent. Though Christ’s 
life seem to be taken by storm, yet really it was surrendered; otherwise it had 
been impregnable, and neyer taken. The Lord Jesus did not fall into the 
hands of his persecutors because he could not avoid it, but threw himself into 
their hands, because his hour was come. “No man taketh my life from me;” 
this was such a challenge as was never given by the most daring hero. 2nd. 
He had power to lay down his life. First. He had ability to do it; he could 
when he pleased slip the knot of union between soul and body, and without 
any act of violence done to himself, could disengage them from each other; 
having voluntarily taken up a body, he could voluntarily lay it down ie 
which appeared when he cried with a loud voice, and gave up the ghost. 
Secondly. He had authority to do it, éfovctav. Though we could find instru- 
ments of cruelty wherewith to make an end of our own lives, yet—id pes- 
sumus quod jure possumus,— we can do that, and that only, which we can do 
lawfully —we are not at liberty to do it; but Christ had a sovereign autho- 
rity to dispose of his own life as he pleased; he was no debtor, as we are, 
either to life or death, but perfectly sui juris. 3rd. He had power to take 
itagain: wehaye not; our life, once laid down, is “as water spilt upon the 
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ground;” but Christ, when he laid down his life, still had it within reach, 
within call, and could resume it again; parting with it by a voluntary convey- 
ance, he might limit the surrender at pleasure; and he did it with a power of 
revocation, which was necessary to preserve the intentions of the surrender. 
Secondly. See here the grace of Christ, since none could demand his life of him 
by law, or extort it by force, he laid it down of himself for our redemption. He 
offered himself to be the Saviour, ‘f Lo, | come;” and then, the necessity of our 
case calling for it, he offered himself to be a sacrifice, “ Here am I; let these go 
their way;” “by the which will we are sanctified,” Heb. x. 10; he was both the 
OR er AES the offering ; so that his laying down his life was his offering up 
imself. 

4th. That he did all this by the express order and appointment of his Father, 
into which he ultimately resolves the whole affair: “This commandment have 
I received of my Father;” not such a commandment as made what he did 
necessary, prior to his own susception and undertaking; but this was the law 
of mediation, which he was willing to have written in his heart, so as to delight 
in doing the will of God according to it, Ps. xl. 8. 


19 There was a division therefore again among 
the Jews for these sayings. 20 And many of them 
said, He hath a devil, and is mad ; why hear ye him? 
21 Others said, These are not the words of him that 
hath a devil. Can a devil open the eyes of the 


blind ? 


We have here an account of the people’s different sentiments concerning 
Christ, on occasion of the foregoing discourse. There was a division, a schism 
among them; they differed in their opinions, which threw them into heats and 
parties. Such a ferment as this they had been in before, ch. vii. 43; ix. 16; and 
where there has once been a division, a little thing will make a division again. 
Rents are sooner made than made up or mended. This division was occasioned 
by the sayings of Christ, which, one would think, should rather have united 
them all in him as their centre; but they set them at variance, as Christ fore- 
saw, Lu. xii. 42; but it is better men should be divided about the doctrine 
of Christ than united in the service of sin, Lu. xi. 21. See what the debate 
was in particular. 

First. Some upon this occasion spoke ill of Christ and of his sayings, either 
openly in the face of the assembly—for his enemies were very impudent—or 
eee among themselves; they said, ‘* He hath a devil, and is mad; why hear 
ye him 

1. They reproach him asa demoniac. The worst of characters is put upon 
the best of men. He is a distracted man ; he raves and is delirious, and no more 
to be heard than the rambles of a man in Bedlam. Thus still, if a man 
hee seriously and pressingly of another world, he shall be said to talk 
like an enthusiast, and it is all imputed to fancy, a heated brain, and a crazy 
imagination. 

2. They ridicule his hearers; ‘‘ why hear ye him?” why do ye so far encou- 
rage him as to take notice of what he saith. Note, Satan ruins many by 
putting them out of conceit with the Word and ordinances, and representing 
itas a weak and silly thing to attend upon them. Men would not be thus 
laughed out of their necessary food, and yet suffer themselves thus to be 
laughed out of what is more necessary. They that hear Christ, and mix faith 
with what they hear, will soon be able to give a good account why they 
hear him. 

Secondly. Others stood up in defence of him and his discourse, and, though 
the stream run strong, dared to swim against it; and though perhaps they did 
not believe on him as the Messiah, yet they could not bear to hear him thus 
abused. If they could say no more of him, this they would maintain, that 
he was a man in his wits; that he had not a devil; that he was_ neither 
senseless nor graceless. The absurd and most unreasonable reproaches that 
have sometimes been cast upon Christ and his Gospel have excited those to 
appear for him and it who otherwise had no great affection to either. Two 
things they plead ; 

1. The excellency of his doctrine : “ These are not the words of him that hath 
a devil.” ‘They are not idle words; distracted men do not use to talk at this 
rate; these are not the words of one that is either violently possessed with 
a devil, or voluntarily in league with the devil. Christianity, if it be not the 
true religion, is certainly the greatest cheat that ever was put upon the 
world; and if so, it must be of the devil, who is the father of all lies; but 
it is certain the doctrine of Christ is no doctrine of devils, for it is levelled 
directly against the devil’s kingdom, and Satan is too subtle to be divided 
against himself. So, much of holiness there is in the words of Christ, that 
we may conclude they are “not the words of him that hath a devil,” and 
therefore are the words of one that was sent of God; are not from hell, and 
therefore must be from heaven. ’ : - 

2, The power of his miracles : “ Can a devil open the eyes of the blind?” that 
is, aman that has a devil. Neither mad nor ill men use to work miracles. 
Devils are not such lords of the power of nature as to be able to work such 
miracles; nor are they such friends to mankind as to be willing to work them, 
if they were able. The devil will sooner put out men’s eyes than open them; 
therefore Jesus had not a devil. 


22 And it was at Jerusalem the feast of the dedi- 
cation, and it was winter. 23 And Jesus walked 
in the temple in Solomon’s porch. 24 Then came 
the Jews round about him, and said unto him, How 
long dost thou make us to doubt? If thou be the 
Christ, tell us plainly. 25 Jesus answered them, 
I told you, and ye believed not: the works that 
I do in my Father’s name, they bear witness of me. 
26 But ye believe not, because ye are not of my 
sheep, as I said unto you. 27 My sheep hear my 
voice, and I know them, and they follow me: 28 And 


I give unto them eternal life; and they shall never 
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perish, neither shall any man pluck them out of my 
hand. 29 My Father, which gave them me, is 
greater than all; and no man is able to pluck them 
out of my Father’s hand. 30 Tand my Father are one. 
31 Then the Jews took up stones again to stone 
him. 32 Jesus answered them, Many good works 
have I shewed you from my Father; for which of 
those works do ye stone me? 33 The Jews 
answered him, saying, For a good work we stone 
thee not; but for blasphemy ; and because that thou, 
being a man, makest thyself God. 34 Jesus an- 
swered them, Is it not written in your law, I said, 
Ye are gods? 35 If he called them gods, unto 
whom the word of God came, and the scripture 
cannot be broken; 36 Say ye of him, whom the 
Father hath sanctified, and sent into the world, Thou 
blasphemest ; because I said, I am the Son of God ? 
37 IfI do not the works of my Father, believe me 
not. 388 But if do, though ye believe not me, 
believe the works: that ye may know, and believe, 
that the Father zs in me, and I in him. 


We have here another rencounter between Christ and the Jews in the 
temple; in which it is hard to say which is more strange, the gracious words 
that came out of his mouth, or the spiteful ones that came out of theirs. 

I. We have here the time when this conference was; ‘it was at the feast 
of dedication, and it was winter;” a feast that was annually observed, by con- 
sent, in remembrance of the dedication of a new altar, and the purging of the 
temple,—by Judas Maccabzeus, after the temple had been profaned, and 
the altar defiled ; we have the story of it at large, in the History of the 
Maccabees, lib. i. cap. 4; we have the prophecy of it in Dan. viii. 13, 14; see 
more of the feast, 2 Mac.i.18. The return of their liberty was to them as life 
from the dead; and in remembrance of it they kept an annual feast on the 
twenty-fifth day of the month Cisleu,—about the beginning of December,— 
and seven days after. The celebrating of it was not confined to Jerusalem, 
as that of the Divine feasts was, but every one observed it in his own place, 
not as a holy time,—it is only a Divine institution that can sanctify a day,— 
but as a good time; as the days of Purim, /st.ix.18. Christ forecasted to 
be now at Jerusalem, not in honour of the feast, which did not require his 
attendance there, but that he might improve those eight days of vacation for 
good purposes. 

If. The place where it was; ver. 23, “Jesus walked in the temple, in Solo- 
mon’s porch,” so called, Acts ii. 11, not because built by Solomon, but in the 
same place with that which had borne his name in the first temple; and the 
name was kept up for the greater reputation of it. Here Christ walked to 
observe the proceedings of the great Sanhedrim that sat here, Ps. 1xxxii. 1; 
he walked, ready to give audience to any that should apply themselves to 
him, to offer them his service. He walked, as it should seem, for some time 
alone, as one neglected; walked pensive, in the foresight of the ruin of the 
temple. Those that have any thing to say to Christ may find him in the temple, 
and walk with him there. 

III. The conference itself; in which observe, 

First. A weighty question put to him by the Jews, ver. 24. They came round 
about him to teaze him; he was waiting for an opportunity to do them a kind- 
ness, and they took the opportunity to do him a mischief: ill-will for good-will 
is no rare and uncommon return. He could not enjoy himself,—no, not in the 
temple, his Father’s house,—without disturbance; they came about him as it 
were to lay siege to him; encompassed him about like bees.. They came about 
him as if they hada joint and unanimous desire to be satisfied—came as one 
man—pretending an impartial and importunate inquiry after truth, but in- 
tending a general assault upon our Lord Jesus; and seemed to Se the 
sense of their nation, as if they were the mouth of all the Jews, “ How long 
dost thou make us to doubt? If thou be the Christ, tell us.” } 

1. They quarrel with him, as if he had unfairly held them in suspense 
hitherto. Ti Wuxi hoy aipes;— How long dost thou steal away our hearts ?’ 
or, ‘take away our souls ?’ so some read it; basely intimating, that what share 
he had of the people’s love and respect he did not come fairly by it, but by 
indirect methods; as Absalom stole the hearts of the men of Israel, and as 
sedncers deceive the hearts of the simple, and so draw away disciples after 
them, Rom. xvi. 18; Acts x. 30. But most interpreters understand it as we do, 
“ How long dost thou keep us in suspense?” How long are we kept debating 
whether thou be the Christ or no, and not able to determine the question ? 
Now, Ist. It was the effect of their infidelity and powerful prejudices, that, 
after our Lord Jesus had so fully proved himself to be the Christ, they were 
still in doubt concerning it; this they willingly hesitated about, when they 
might easily have been satisfied. The struggle was between their convictions, 
which told them he was the Christ, and their corruptions, which said no, 
because he was not sucha Christ as they expected. Those who choose to be 
sceptics may, if they please, hold the balance so as that the most cogent argu- 
ments may not weigh down the most trifling objections, but the scales may 
still hang even. 2nd. 1t was an instance of their impudence and presumption 
that they laid the blame of their doubting upon Christ himself, as if he made 
them to doubt by inconsistency with himself; whereas in truth they made 
themselves doubt, by their indulging their prejudices. If wisdom’s sayings 
appear doubtful, the fault is not in the object,—“ they are all plain to him that 
understandeth,/——but in the eye. Christ would make us to believe; we make 
ourselves to doubt. 4 , 

2. They challenge him to give a direct and categorical answer, whether he 
were the Messiah or no: “If thou be the Christ,” as many believe thou art, 
“tell us plainly,” not by parables, as, “Iam the light of the world,” and “the 
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od shepherd,” &¢., and the like, but totidem verbis,—‘in so many words,’ either 
that ad art the Christ, or, as John Baptist, that thou art not, ch. i. 20. Now 
this pressing query of theirs was seemingly good; they pretended to be desirous 
to know the truth, as if they were ready to embrace it; but it was really bad, 
and put with an ill design; for if he should tell them plainly that he was the 
Christ, there needed no more to make him obnoxious to the jealousy and 
severity of the Roman government. Every one knew the Messiah was to be 
a king; and therefore whoever pretended to be the Messiah would be prose- 
cuted as a traitor, which was the thing they would have been at; for let him 
tell them never so plainly that he was the Christ, they would have this to say 
presently, Thou bearest witness of thyself,” as they had, ch. viii. 13. 

Secondly. Christ’s answer to this question ; in which, ; es 

1. He justifies himself, as not at all accessary to their infidelity and scepticism; 
referring them, Ist. To what he had said; “I have told you.” He had told 
them that he was the Son of God, the Son of man; that he had life in himself; 
that he had authority to execute judgment, &c.: and is not this the Christ, 
then? These things he had told them, and they believed not; why then 
should they be told them again merely to gratify their curiosity ? “Ye 
believed not.” They pretended that they only doubted, but Christ tells them 
they did not believe. Scepticism in religion is no better than downright 
infidelity. It is not for us to teach God how he should teach us, nor pre- 
scribe to him how plainly he should tell us his mind; but be thankful for 
Divine revelation as we have it, which, if we do not believe, neither would we 
be persuaded if it were never so much adapted to our humour. 2nd. He refers 
them to his works,—to the example of his life.—which was not only perfectly 
pure, but highly beneficent, and of a piece with his doctrine; and especially 
to his miracles, which he wrought for the confirmation of his doctrine. It was 
certain no man could do these miracles except God were with him, and God 
would not be with him to attest a forgery. 

2. He condemns them for their obstinate unbelief, notwithstanding all the 
most plain and powerful arguments used to convince them: “ Ye believed not ;”’ 
and again, “ye believed not.” You still are what you always were, obstinate 
in your unbelief. But the reason he gives is very surprising ; “ Ye believe not, 
because ye are not of my sheep ;” ‘you believe not in me, because you belong 
not to me.’ Ist. You are not disposed to be my followers; are not of atractable, 
teachable temper; have no inclination to receive the doctrine and law of the 
Messiah ; you will not herd yourselves with my sheep; will not come and see, 
come and hear my voice. Rooted antipathies to the Gospel of Christ are the 
bonds of iniquity and infidelity. 2nd. You are not designed to be my followers; 
you are not of those that were given me by my Father to be brought to 
grace and glory; you are not of the number of the elect, and your unbelief, 
if you persist in it, will be a certain evidence that you are not. Note, Those 
to whom God never gives the grace of faith, were never designed for heaven 
and happiness. What Solomon saith of immorality is true of infidelity; it is 
“a deep ditch, and he that is abhorred of the Lord shall fall therein,” 
Pr-xxii. 14. Non esse electum, non est causa incredulitatis proprie dicta, sed causa 
per accidens : fides autem est donum Dei et effectus predestinationis,— The not 
being included among the elect, is not the proper cause of infidelity, but 
merely the accidental cause; but faith is the gift of God, and the effect of 
predestination,’ So Jansenius distinguisheth well here. 

3. He takes this occasion to describe both the gracious disposition and the 
happy state of those that are his sheep; for such there are, though they 

e not. 

ist. To convince them that they were not his sheep, he tells them what were 
the characters of his sheep. First. They hear his voice, ver. 27; for they know 
it to be his, ver. 4; and he has undertaken that they shall hear it, ver. 16. They 
discern it ; ‘it is the voice of my beloved,” Cant. ii. 8, They delight in it; are 
in their element when they are sitting at his feet to hear his word. They do 
according to it, and make his word their rule. Christ will not account those 
his sheep that are deaf to his calls, deaf to his charms, Ps. lviii. 5, Secondly. 
They follow him, they submit to his conduct, by a cheerful obedience to all his 
commands, and a pleasant conformity to his spirit and pattern. The word of 
command hath always been, “ Follow me.” We must eye him as our leader and 
captain, and “tread in his steps,” and walk as he walked, follow the prescrip 
tions of his word, the intimations of his providence, and the directions of his 
Spirit; “follow the Lamb,” the dua gregis,—‘ the leader of the flock,’ “ whither- 
soever he goes.” In vain do we hear his voice, if we do not follow him. 

2nd. To conyince them that it was their great unhappiness and misery not 
to be of Christ’s sheep, he here describes the blessed state and case of those 
that are, which would likewise serve for the support and comfort of his poor 
despised followers, and keep them from enyying the power and grandeur of 
those that were not of his sheep. 

First. Our Lord Jesus takes cognizance of his sheep; “they hear my voice, 
and I know them;” he distinguisheth them from others, 2 Jim. ii. 19; hath 
a particular regard to every individual, Ps. xxxiy. 6; he knows their wants and 
desires; knows their souls in adversity, where to find them, and what to do for 
them. He knows others afar off, but knows them near at hand. 

Secondly. He has provided a happiness for them, suited to them: “I give 
unto them eternal life,” ver. 28. 1st. The estate settled upon them is rich and 
valuable; it is life, eternal life. Man has a living soul, therefore the happiness 
provided is life, suited to his nature; man has an immortal soul, therefore the 
happiness provided is eternal life, running parallel with his duration. Life 
eternal is the felicity and chief good of a soul immortal. 2rd. The manner 
of conveyance is free; I give it to them; it is not bargained and sold upon 
a valuable consideration, but given by the free grace of Jesus Christ. ‘he 
donor has power to give it: he who is the Fountain of life, and Father of 
eternity, has authorized Christ to give eternal life, ch. xvii. 2. Not I will 
give it, but I do give it; it is a gift in present. He gives the assurance of it ; the 
pledge and earnest of it; the firstfruits and foretastes of it; that spiritual life, 
which is eternal life begun, heaven in the seed, in the bud, in the embryo. 

Thirdly. He hath undertaken for their security and preservation to this 
happiness. sé. They shall be saved from everlasting perdition; ‘they shall 
by no means perish for ever, so the words are. As there is an eternal lire, 
so there is an eternal destruction; the soul not annihilated, but ruined; its 
being continued, but its comfort and happiness irrecoverably lost. All be- 
lievers are saved from this; whatever cross they may come under, they shall 
not come into condemnation; a man is never undone till he is in hell, and they 
shall not go down to that. Shepherds that have large flocks often jose some 
of the sheep, and suffer them to perish; but Christ has engaged that none of his 
sheep shall perish,—not one, 2nd. They cannot be kept from their everlasting 
happiness; it is in reserve; but he that gives it them will»preserve them to it, 

I. His own power is engaged for them; “neither shall any man pluck them 
out of my hand.” A mighty contest is here supposed about these sheep. ‘he 
shepherd is so careful of their Welfare that he has them not only within his 
fold, and under his eye, but in his hand, interested in his special love, and taken 
under his special protection ; “all his saints are in thy hand,” Dew. xxxiii.3; yet 
their enemies are so daring that they attempt to pluck them out of his hand; 
his, whose own they are, whose care they are; but they cannot, they shall not 
doit. Note, Those are safe who are in the hands of the Lord Jesus, The 
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saints are preserved in Christ Jesus; and their salvation is not in their own 
keeping, but in the keeping of a Mediator. The Pharisees and rulers did all 
they could to frighten the disciples of Christ from following him; reproving 
and threatening them; but Christ saith they should not prevail. 

2. His Father’s power is likewise engaged for their preservation, ver. 29. He 
now appeared in weakness; and lest his security should therefore be thought 
insufficient, he brings in his Father as a farther security. Observe, 

Ist. The power of the Father; “My Father is greater than all;” greater 
than all the other friends of the church, all the other shepherds, magistrates 
or ministers, and able to do that for them which they cannot do. Those shep- 
herds slumber and sleep, and it will be easy Ma vos the sheep out of their 
hands; but he keeps his flock day and night. Greater than all the enemies 
of the church, all the opposition given to her interests, and able to secure his 
own against all their insults ; he is greater than all the combined force of hell 
and earth. He is greater in wisdom than the old serpent, though noted for 
subtlety ; greater in strength than the great red dragon, though his name be 
legion, and his title principalities and powers. ‘The devil and his angels have 
had many a push, many a pluck for the mastery, but have never yet prevailed, 
Rev, xii. 7, “the Lord on high is mightier.” 

2nd. The interest of the Father in the sheep, for the sake of which this power 
is engaged for them; it is “my Father that gave them me,” and he is concerned 
in honour to uphold his gift. They were given to the Son as a trust to be 
managed by him, and therefore God will still look after them. All the Divine 
power is engaged for the accomplishment of all the Divine counsels, 

ard. The safety of the saints inferred from these two. If this be so, then 
none” (neither man nor devil) “is able to pluck them out of the Father’s 
hand,” not able to deprive them of the grace they have, or to hinder them from 
the glory that is designed them; not able to put them out of God’s protection, 
nor get them into their own power. Christ had himself experienced the power 
of his Father upholding and strengthening him, and therefore puts all his 
followers into his hand too. He that secured the glory of the Redeemer will 
secure the glory of the redeemed. 

Farther to corroborate the security, that the sheep of Christ may have strong 
consolation, he asserts the union of these two undertakers, ‘ff and my Father 
are one,” and have jointly and severally undertaken for the protection of the 
saints, and their perfection. This speaks not only the harmony and consent 
and good understanding that was between the Father and the Son in the 
work of man’s redemption,—every good man is so far one with God as to 
concur with him; therefore it must be meant of the oneness of the nature 
of Father and Son, that they are the same in substance, and equal in power 
and glory. The fathers urged this, both against the Sabellians, to prove the 
distinction and plurality of the persons, that the Father and the Son are 
two, and against the Arians, to prove the unity of the nature, that these 
two are one. If we should altogether hold our peace concerning this sense 
of the words, even the stones which the Jews took up to cast at him would 
speak it out, for they understood him as hereby making himself God, ver. 33; 
and he did not deny it. He proyes that none could pluck them out of his hand, 
because they could not pluck them out of the Father’s hand; which had not 
been a conclusive argument, if the Son had not had the same almighty power 
with the Father, and consequently been one with him in essence and operation. 

Thirdly. The rage, the outrage of the Jews against him for this discourse; 
“the Jews took fip stones again,” ver. 31. It is not the word that is used 
before, ch. viii. 59, but é8acracav Aibous, they ‘ carried stones,’ great stones, stones 
that were a load, such as they used in stoning malefactors; they brought them 
from some place at a distance, as it were preparing things for his execution 
without any judicial process; as if he were convicted of blasphemy upon the 
notorious evidence of the fact, which needed no farther trial. The absurdity 
of this assault the Jews made upon Christ will appear, if we consider, 1. That 
they had imperiously, not to say impudently, challenged him to tell them 
plainly whether he were the Christ or no; and yet now he not only said it, but 
proved himself so, they condemn him for it as a malefactor. If the preachers 
of the truth propose it modestly, they are branded as cowards; if boldly, as 
insolent; ‘but wisdom is justified of her children.” 2.'That when they had made 
the like attempt before it was in vain, he escaped “through the midst of them,” 
ch, viii. 59; yet they repeat their battled attempt. Daring sinners will throw 
stones at Heaven, though they return upon their own heads; and will strengthen 
themselves against the Almighty, though never any hardened themselves against 
him and prospered. ° : : 

Fourthly. Christ’s tender expostulation with them upon occasion of this out- 
rage, ver. 32. “‘ Jesus answered” what they did; for we do not find that they 
said any thing, unless perhaps they stirred up the crowd that yet had gathered 
about him to join with them, crying, ‘Stone him, stone him;’ as afterwards, 
“ Crucify him, crucify him.” When he could have answered them with fire 
from heaven, he mildly replied, “‘ Many good works have I shewed you from my 
Father; for which of those works do you stone me?” Words so very tender, 
that one would think they should have melted a heart of stone. In dealing 
with his enemies he still argued from his works: men evidence what they are 
by what they do. His good works, cadd épya, excellent, eminent works; opera 
eximia vel preclara ; it signifies both ‘great works,’ and ‘good works.’ 

1. The Divine power of his works convicted them of the most obstinate infi- 
delity. They were works from his Father, so far above the reach and course 
of nature as to prove him that did them sent of God, and acting by commission 
from him. hese works he shewed them; he did them openly before the people, 
and not in a corner; his works would bear the test, and refer themselves to the 
testimony of the most inquisitive and impartial spectators. He did not shew 
his works by candle light, as they that do them only for show; but he shewed 
them at noonday, before the world, ch. xviii. 20; see Ps. cxi. 6. His works so 
undeniably demonstrated, that they were an incontestable demonstration of 
the validity of his commission. 

2. The Divine grace of his works convicted them of the most base ingrati- 
tude, The works he did among them were not only miracles, but mercies ; not 
only works of wonder, to amaze them, but works of love and kindness, to do 
them good, and so make them good, and endear himself to them: he healed the 
sick, cleansed the lepers, cast out devils; which were favours, not only to the 
persons concerned, but to the public: these he had repeated, and multiplied: 

Now, “for which of these do ye stone me?” Ye cannot say I have done you 
any harm, or given you any just provocation; if, therefore, you will pick a 
quarrel with me, it must be for some good work, some good turn done you; 
tell me for which.’ Note, 1st. The horrid ingratitude that there is in our sins 
against God and Jesus Christ, is a great aggravation of them, and makes them 
appear exceeding sinful. See how God argues to this purpose, Deu. xxxii. 6; 

er.ii.5; Mic. vi.3. 2nd. We must not think it strange if we meet with those who 
not only hate us without cause, but are our adversaries for our love, Ps, xxxy. 12; 
xli. 9. When he asks, “for which of these do ye stone me?” as he intimates 
the abundant satisfaction he had in his own innocency, which gives a man 
courage in a suffering day, so he puts his persecutors upon considering what 
was the true reason of their enmity, and asking, as all those should o that 
create trouble to their neighbour, “ Why persecute we him?” as Job advyiset 
his friends to do, Job xix. 28, 
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Fifthly. Their vindication of the attempt they made upon Christ, and the 
cause upon which they grounded their prosecution, ver. 33. What sin will 
want fig leaves with which to cover itself, whem eyen the bloody persecutors 
of the Son of God could find something to say for themselves ? 

l. They would not be thought such enemies to their country as to persecute 
him for a good work; ‘‘ For a good work we stone thee not;” for indeed they 
would scarce allow any of his works to be so. His curing the impotent man 
ch, y., and the blind man, ch. ix., were so far from being acknowledged good 
services to the town, and meritorious, that they were put upon the score of his 
crimes, because done on the sabbath day. But if he had done any good works, 
they would not own that they stoned him for them, though these were really 
the things that did most exasperate them, ch. xi. 47; thus, though most absurd, 
they could not be brought to own their absurdities. 

2. They would be thought such friends to God and his glory as to prosecute 
pe for blasphemy, “because that thou, being a man, makest thyself God.” 

ere is, 

Ist. A pretended zeal for the law. They seem mightily concerned for the 
honour of the Divine majesty, and to be seized with a religious horror at that 
which they imagined to be a reproach to it. A blasphemer was to be stoned, 
Lew. xxiv. 16; this law they thought did not only justify, but sanctify, what they 
attempted, as Acts xxvi. 9. Note, The vilest practices are often varnished with 
plausible pretences. As nothing is more courageous than a well-informed 
picecaae ia) so nothing more outrageous than a mistaken one. See Jsa. Ixvi. 5; 
ch. xvi. 2. 

2nd. A real enmity to the Gospel, on which they could not put a greater 
affront than by representing Christ as a blasphemer. It is no new thing for 
the worst of characters to be put upon the best of men, by those that resolve 
to give them the worst of treatment. Jirst. The crime laid to his charge is 
blasphemy—speaking reproachfully and despitefully of God. God himself is 
out of the sinner’s reach, and not capable of receiving any real injury; and 
therefore enmity to God spits its venom at his name, and so shews its ill-will. 
Secondly. The proof of the crime; “thou, being a man, makest thyself God ;” 
and as it is God’s glory that he is God, which we rob him of, when we make 
him altogether such a one as ourselves; so it is his glory, that besides him there 
is no other, which we rob him of, when we make ourselves, or any creature, 
altogether like him. Now, Ist. Thus far they were in the right, that what 
Christ said of himself amounted to this, that he was God, for he had said that 
he was “one with the Father,” and that he would give eternal life; and Christ 
doth not deny it, which he would have done if it had been a mistaken inference 
from his words. But, 2nd. They were much mistaken when they looked upon 
him as a mere man, and that the Godhead he claimed was a usurpation, and of 
his own making. They thought it absurd and impious that such a one as he, 
who appeared in the fashion of a poor, mean, despicable man, should profess 
himself the Messiah, and entitle himself to the honours confessedly due to the 
Son of God. Note, 1. Those who say that Jesus is a mere man, and onlya 
made God, as the Socinians say, do in effect charge him with blasphemy, but 
do effectually prove it upon themselves. 2. He who being a man, a sinful man, 
makes himself a god, as the pope doth, who claims Divine powers and prero- 
gatives, is without question a blasphemer, and that antichrist. 

Sixthly. Christ’s reply to their accusation of him, for so their vindication of 
themselves was, and his making good of those claims which they imputed to 
him as blasphemous, ver. 34, Gc.; where he proves himself to be no blasphemer, 
by two arguments: 

1. By an argument taken from God’s Word. He appeals to what was written 
in their law, that is, inthe Old Testament: whoever opposeth Christ, he is sure 
to have the Scripture on his side. It is written, Ps. lxxxii. 6, “ I have said ye 
are gods;” itis an argument a minore ad majus,— from the less to the greater ;’ 
If they were gods, much more am I. Observe 

Ist. How he explains the text, ver. 35. “ He called them gods to whom the 
word of God came; and the Scripture cannot be broken.” The word of God’s 
commission came to them, appointing them to their offices, as judges, and 
therefore they are called gods, Hw. xxii. 28. To some the word of God came 
immediately, as to Moses; to others, in the way of an instituted ordinance. 
Magistracy is a Divine institution; and magistrates are God’s delegates, and 
therefore the Scripture calleth them gods; and we are sure “the Scripture 
cannot be broken,” or broken in upon, or found fault with. Every word of 
God is right ; the very style and language of Scripture is unexceptionable, and 
not to be corrected, Mat. y. 18. 

2nd. How he applies it. Thus mtich in general is easily inferred, that they 
were very rash and unreasonable who condemned Christ as a blasphemer, only 
for calling himself the Son of God, when yet they themselves called their rulers 
so; and therein the Scripture warranted them. But the argument goes farther 
ver. 36; if magistrates were called gods, because ge were commissioned 
to administer justice in the nation, “say ye of him whom the Father hath 
a thou blasphemest?” We have here two things concerning the Lord 

esus: 

First. The honour done him by the Father, which he justly glories in; he 
sanctified him, and sent him into the world. Magistrates were called the sons 
of God, though the word of God only came to them, and the spirit of govern- 
ment came upon them by measure, as upon Saul; but our Lord Jesus was 
himself the Word, and had the Spirit without measure: they were constituted 
for a particular country, city, or nation; but he was sent into the world, vested 
with a universal authority as Lord of all: they were sent to, as persons at a 
distance; he was sent forth, as having been from eternity with God. The 
Father sanctified him, that is, designed him, and set him apart to the office of 
Mediator, and qualified and fitted him for that office; sanctifying him is the 
same with sealing him, ch. vi. 27. Note, Whom the Father sends he sanctifies ; 
whom he designs for holy purposes, he prepares’ with holy principles and 
dispositions: the holy God will reward, and therefore will employ, none but 
such as he finds or makes holy. The Father’s sanctifying and sending him is 
here vouched as sufficient warrant for his calling himself the Son of God; 
for because he was a holy thing he was called the Son of God, Zu. i. 35. See 


om. 1. 4. 

Secondly. The dishonour done him by the Jews, which he justly complains 
of, that they impiously said of him whom the Father had thus dignified, that he 
was a blasphemer, because he called himself the Son of God. Say ye of him 
so and so? Dare you say so? Dare you thus set your mouths against the 
heavens? Have you brow and brass enough to tell the God of truth he lies; or 
to condemn him that is most just? Look me in the face, and say it if you can. 
What! say ye of the Son of God that he is a blasphemer? If devils had said so 
of him, whom he came to condemn, it had not been so strange; but that men 
should say so of him, whom he came to teach and save, “‘be astonished, O 
heavens, at this!” See what is the language of an obstinate unbelief; it doth 
in effect call the holy Jesus a blasphemer. It is hard to say which is more to 
be admired, that men who breathe in God’s air should yet speak such things, or 
that men who have spoken such things should yet still be suffered to breathe 
in God’s air. The wickedness of man, and the patience of God, as it were 
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contend which shall be most wonderful. 
2. By an argument taken from his Mee works, ver. 37, 38. In the former he | 
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only answered the charge of blasphemy by an argument ad hominem,— turning 

a man’s own argument against himself 3’ but he here makes out his own claims 

and proves that he and the Father are one, ver. 37, 38; “If I do not the works 

of my Father, believe me not.” Though he might justly have abandoned such 

pee wretches as incurable, yet he vouchsafes to reason with them. 
me , 

Ist. From what he argues—from his works, which he had often vouched as 
his credentials, and the proofs of his mission. As he proved himself sent of 
God by the divinity of his works, so we must prove ourselves allied to Christ 
by the Christianity of ours. First. The argument is very cogent, for the works 
he did were the works of his Father, which the Father only could do, and 
which could not be done in the ordinary course of nature, but only by the 
sovereign, overruling power of the God of nature; opera Deo propria,— works 
peculiar to God, and opera Deo digna,— works worthy of God;’ the works 
of a Divine power. He that can dispense with the laws of nature, repeal, alter, 
and overrule them at his pleasure, by his own power, is certainly the Sovereign 
Prince who first instituted and enacted those laws. The miracles which the 
apostles wrought in his name, and by his power, and for the confirmation of his 
doctrine, corroborated this argument, and continued the evidence of it when 
he was gone. Secondly. It is proposed as fairly as can be desired, and put to 
a short issue. 

Ist. “If I do not the works of my Father, believe me not.” He doth not de- 
mand a blind and implicit faith, nor an assent to his Divine mission farther than 
he gave proof of it. He did not wind himself into the affections of people, or 
wheedle them by sly insinuations, nor impose upon their credulity by bold 
assertions; but, with the greatest fairness imaginable, quitted all demands of 
their faith farther than he produced warrants for these demands, Christ is no 
hard master, who expects to reap in assents, where he has not sown in argu- 
ments. None shall perish for the disbelief of that which was not proposed 
to geal with sufficient motives of credibility, Infinite Wisdom itself being 
judge. 

and. “But if 1 do” the works of my Father—if I work undeniable miracles 
for the confirmation of a holy doctrine, “though you believe not me,” though 
you are so scrupulous as not to take my word, “yet believe the works ;” be- 
lieve your own eyes, your own reason; the thing speaks itself plain enough. 
As the invisible things of the Creator are clearly seen by his works of creation 
and common providence, fom, i. 20, so the invisible things of the Redeemer 
were seen by his miracles, and by all his works, both of power and mercy; so 
that they who were not convinced by these works were without excuse. 

2nd. For what he argues—‘“ that ye may know, and believe,” may believe it 
intelligently, and with an entire satisfaction, “that the Father is in me, and L 
in him;” which is the same with what he had said, ver. 30, “I and my Father 
are one.” The Father was so in the Son, as that in him dwelt all the fulness of 
the Godhead, and it was by a Divine power that he wrought his miracles; the 
Son was so in the Father, as that he was perfectly acquainted with the whole 
of his mind, not by communication, but by consciousness, having lain in his 
bosom. This we must know; not know and explain, for we cannot by search- 
ing find it out to perfection, but know and believe it; acknowledging and 
adoring the depth, when we cannot find the bottom. 


39 ‘Therefore they sought again to take him: but 
he escaped out of their hand, 40 And went away 
again beyond Jordan into the place where John at 
first baptized; and there he abode. 41 And many 
resorted unto him, and said, John did no miracle: 
but all things that John spake of this man were true. 
42 And many believed on him there. 


We have here the issue of the conference with the Jews. One would have 
thought it should have convinced and melted them; but their hearts were 
hardened. Here we are told, 

First. How they attacked him by force; ‘‘ therefore they sought again to 
take him,” ver. 39. Therefore, 1. Because he had fully answered their charge 
of blasphemy, and wiped off that imputation, so that they could not for shame 
go on with their attempt to stone him; therefore they contrived to seize him, 
and prosecute him as an oftender against the state. When they were con- 
strained to drop their attempt by a popular tumult, they would try what they 
could do under colour of a legal process: see Rev. xii. 13. Or, 2. Because he 
persevered in the same testimony concerning himself, they persisted in their 
malice against him. What he had said before he did in effect say again, for the 
faithful witness never runs in from what he has once said; and therefore having 
the same provocation, they express the same resentments, and justify their 
attempt to stone him by another attempt to take him. Such is the temper of a 
persecuting spirit, and such its politics; male facta male factis tegere ne per'- 
pluant,— ey cover one set of bad deeds with another, lest the former should 
fall through. 

Beocudies How he avoided them by flight; not an inglorious retreat, in which 
there was any thing of human infirmity, but a glorious retirement, in which 
there was much of a Divine power: “ He escaped out of their hands 3? not by 
the interposal of any friend that helped him, but by his own wisdom he got 
clear of them; either drew a veil over himself, or cast a mist before their eyes; 
or tied the hands of those whose hearts he did not turn. Note, No weapon 
formed against our Lord Jesus shall prosper, Ps. ii. 5. He escaped, not because 
he was afraid to suffer, but because his hour was not come. And he who knew 
how to deliver himself, no doubt knows how to deliver the godly out of tempt- 
ation, and to make a way for them to escape. z f 

Thirdly. How he disposed of himself in his retirement; he “ went away again 
beyond Jordan,” ver. 40. The Bishop of our souls came not to be fixed in one 
see, but to go about from place to place doing good. This great Benefactor 
was never out of his way, for wherever he came there was work to be done. 
Though Jerusalem was the royal city, yet he made many a kind visit to the 
country ; not only his own country, Galilee, but to other parts, even those that 
lay most remote, beyond Jordan. Now observe, P 

1. What shelter he found there. He went into a private part of the country, 
“and there he abode,” there he found some rest and quietness, when in Jeru- 
salem he could find none. Note, Though persecutors may drive Christ and 
his Gospel out of their own city or country, they cannot drive him or it out of 
the world. Though Jerusalem was not gathered, nor would be, yet Christ was 
glorious, and would be. Christ’s going now beyond Jordan was a figure of the 
taking of the kingdom of God from the Jews, and bringing it to the Gentiles. 
Christ and his Gospel have often found better entertainment among the plain 
country people than among the wise, the mighty, the noble, 1 Cor. i. 26, 27. 

2. What success he found there. He did not go thither merely for his own 
security, but to do good there; and therefore he chose to go thither, where 
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cause there cae not bat nemaia jaome im- 
3 f >; ministry and baptism thereabouts, which would dispose 
ere ctyist and his doctrine; for it was not enree oo pace eens 
was baptizing, and Christ was himself baptized here at etha pte 4 ae 
came hither now to see what fruit there was of all the pains John pes 
had taken among them, and what they retained of the things they then lear 
ived, And the event in some measure answered expectation, for we 


and receive 
, “many resorted to him.” The 


are told, _ 
st. “That tk flocked after him, ver. 41, } I 
tara of the pian of grace to a place, after they have been for some time 
( i a great stirring of affections. Some think 
where the ferry- 


intermitted, commonly occasions i 
Christ chose to abide at Bethabara, the ‘house of passage, 2 

1 they crossed the river Jordan, that the confluence of people 

many who would come and hear 


poate De pportunity of teaching 

i rht give an O i ; a ) > 
npn thee B lay in their tiles b thas Soe searce go a step out of the road for 
an 0 rtunity of attending on his word, } 
aol Tbat fie achegied au his favour, and sought arguments to induce eg 
to close with him as much as they at Jerusalem sought objections against Lae 
They said, very judiciously, “ John did no miracle, but all things that eae 
spake of this man were true.” ‘wo things they considered, upon reco lect- 
ing what they had seen and heard from John, and comparing it with Christ’s 

istry : 2 : 

mest ‘That Christ far exceeded John Baptist’s power, for “ John did no 
miracle,” but Jesus doth many; whence it is easy to infer that Jesus is greater 
than John. And if John were so great a prophet, how great then is this Jesus? 
Christ is best known and acknowledged by such a comparison with others as 
sets him superlatively above others. Though John came in the apirit, and 
power of Elias, yet he did not work miracles, as Elias did, lest the me s ‘ 
people should be made to hesitate between him and Jesus; there ore the 
honour of working miracles was reserved for Jesus, as a flower of his pee n,; 
that there might be a eee! demonstration, and an undeNiable one, that 
though he came after John, yet he was preferred tar Dberore him. 

ee adie That Christ exactly answered John Baptist’s testimony. John not 
only did no miracle, to divert people from Christ, but he said a great deal to 
direct them to Christ, and to turn them over as apprentices to him, and that 
came to their minds now; “all things that John said of this man were true; 
that he should be “the Lamb of God”—should “baptize with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire.” Great things John had said of him, which raised their expec- 
tations; so that, though they had not zeal enough to carry them into his 
country, to inquire after him,—yet when he came into theirs, and brought his 
Gospel to their doors, they acknowledged him as great as John had said he 
would be. When we get acquainted with Christ, and come to know him ex- 
perimentally, we find all things that the Scripture saith of him to be true; nay, 
and that the reality exceeds the report, 1 Ain. x. 6, 7. John Baptist was now 
dead and gone, and yet his hearers profited by what they had heard formerly ; 
and by comparing what they heard then, with what they saw now, they gaine 
a double advantare ; for, Ist. They were confirmed in their belief that John 
was a prophet, who foretold such things, and spoke of the eminency to which 
this Jesus would arrive, though his beginning was so small. 2nd. They were 
prepared to believe that Jesus was the Christ, in whom they saw those things 
accomplished which John foretold. By this we see that the success and efti- 
cacy of the Word preached, is not confined to the life of the preacher, nor doth 
it expire with his breath; but that which seemed as water spilled upon the 
ground may afterward be gathered up again, See Zec. i. 5, 6. 

3rd. That “many believed on him there.” Believing that he who wrought 
such miracles, and in whom John’s predictions were fulfilled, was what he 
declared himself to be, the Son of God, they gave up themselves to him as his 
disciples, ver. 42. An emphasis is here to be laid, First. Upon the persons that 
believed on him; they were many. While they that received and embraced 
his doctrine at Jerusalem were but as the grape gleanings of the vintage, they 
that believed on him in the country beyond Jordan were a full harvest gathered 
into him. Secondly. Upon the place where this was; it was there where John 
had been preaching and baptizing, and had had great success; there many 
believed on the Lord Jesus. Where the preaching of the doctrine of repent- 
ance has had success as desired, there the preaching of the doctrine of recon- 
ciliation and gospel grace is most likely to be prosperous. Where John has 
been acceptable, Jesus will not be unacceptable. The jubilee trumpet sounds 
ayeoee in the ears of those who in the day of atonement have afflicted their 
souls for sin. 
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John at first baptized,” ch. i. 28, be 
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CHAPTER XI. 

In this chapter we have the history of that illustrious miracle which Christ wrought a 
little before his death—the raising of Lazarus to life; which is recorded only by this 
evangelist, for the other three confine themselves to what Christ did in Galilee, where 
he resided most, and scarce ever carried their history into Jerusalem till the passion 
week; whereas John’s memoirs relate chiefly to what passed at Jerusalem; this passage 
therefore was reserved for his pen. Some suggest, that when the other evangelists 
wrote Lazarus was alive, and it would not well agree either with his safety or with 
his humility to have it recorded till now, when it is supposed he was dead. It is more 
largely recorded than any other of Christ’s miracles, not only because there are many 
circumstances of it so very instructive, and the miracle itself so very great a proof of 
Christ’s mission, but because it was an earnest of that which was to be the crowning 
proof of all—Christ’s own resurrection. Here is, I. The tidings sent to our Lord 


Jesus of the sickness of Lazarus, and his entertainment of those tidings, ver. 1—16. 
Il. The visit he made to Lazarus’ relations when he had heard of his death, and their 
entertainment of the visit, ver. 17—32. 
Lazarus from the dead, ver. 33—44. 
others, ver. 45—57, 


III. The miracle wrought in the raising of 
IV. The effect wrought by this miracle. upon 


and her 

2 (It was 
e that Mary which anointed 
}ethe Lord with. ointment, and 
wiped his feet with her hair, 
\% whose brother Lazarus was 
sick.) 3 Therefore his sisters 


sent unto him, saying, Lord, 
440 
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behold, he whom thou lovest is sick. 4 When Jesus 
heard that, he said, This sickness is not unto death, 
but for the glory of God, that the Son of God might 
be glorified thereby. 5 Now Jesus loved Martha, 
and her sister, and Lazarus. 6 When he had heard 
therefore that he was sick, he abode two days still in 
the same place where he was. 7 Then after that 
saith he to Ais disciples, Let us go into Judea again. 
8 His disciples say unto him, Master, the Jews of late 
sought to stone thee; and goest thou thither again ? 
9 Jesus answered, Are there not twelve hours in the 
day? If any man walk in the day, he stumbleth 
not, because he seeth the light of this world. 10 
But if aman walk in the night, he stumbleth, be- 
cause there is no light in him, 11 These things 


said he: and after that he saith unto them, Our 


friend Lazarus sleepeth ; but I go, that I may awake 
him out of sleep. 12 Then said his disciples, Lord, 
if he sleep, he shall do well. 13 Howbeit Jesus spake 
of his death: but they thought that he had spoken 
of taking of rest in sleep. 14 Then said Jesus unto 
them plainly, Lazarus is dead. 15 And I am glad 
for your sakes that I was not there, to the intent ye 
may believe; nevertheless let us go unto him. 16 
Then said ‘Thomas, which is called Didymus, unto 
his fellowdisciples, Let us also go, that we may die 
with him. 


We have in these verses, 

I. A particular account of the parties principally concerned in this story, 
ver. 1,2. 1. They lived at Bethany, a village not far from Jerusalem, where 
Christ usually lodged when he came up to the feasts. It is here called the 
town of Mary and Martha, that is, the town where they dwelt, as Bethsaida is 
called the city of Andrew and Peter, ch. i. 44; for I see no reason to think, as 
some do, that Martha and Mary were owners of the town, and the rest were 
their tenants. 2. Here was a brother named Lazarus; his Hebrew name pro- 
bably was Eleazar, which, being contracted, and a Greek termination put to 
it, is made Lazarus. Perhaps, in prospect of this history, our Saviour made 
use of the name of Lazarus in that parable wherein he designed to set forth 
the blessedness of the righteous in the bosom of Abraham immediately after 
death, Lu. xvi. 20. 3. Here were two sisters, Martha and Mary, who seem to 
have been the housekeepers, and to have managed the affairs of the family ; 
while perhaps Lazarus lived a retired life, and gave himself to study and con- 
templation. Here was a decent, happy, well-ordered family, and a family that 
Christ was very much conversant in, where yet there was neither husband nor 
wife, (for aught appears,) but the house kept by a brother and his sisters, 
dwelling together in unity. 4. One of the sisters is particularly described to 
be “that Mary which anointed the Lord with ointment,” ver. 2; some think it 
was that woman that we read of, Lw. vii. 37, 38, who had been a sinner, an ill 
woman. I rather think it refers to that anointing of Christ which this evan- 
gelist relates, ch. xii. 3, for the evangelists do never refer one to another, but 
John frequently refers in one place of his gospel to another. Extraordinary 
acts of piety and devotion, that come from an honest principle of love to Christ, 
will not only find acceptance with him, but gain reputation in the church, 
Mat. xxvi.13. This was she “whose brother Lazarus was sick;” and the 
sickness of those we love is our affliction. The more friends we have, the 
more frequently we are thus afflicted by sympathy; and the dearer they are, 
the more grievous it is. The multiplying of our comforts is but the multiply- 
ing of our cares and crosses. 

Il. The tidings that were sent to our Lord Jesus of the sickness of Lazarus, 
ver. 3. His sisters knew where Jesus was,—a great way off, beyond Jordan,— 
and they sent a special messenger to him to acquaint him with the affliction of 
their family; in which they manifest, 1. The affection and concern they had 
for their brother. Though it is likely his estate would come to them after his 
death, yet they earnestly desired his life, as they ought to do. They shewed 
their love to him now he was sick, for a brother is born for adversity, and so 
is a sister too. We must weep with our friends when they weep, as well as 
rejoice with them when they rejoice. 2. The regard they had to the Lord 

esus, whom they were willing to make acquainted with all their concerns, 
and, like Jephthah, to utter all their words efore him. Though God knows 
all our wants, and griefs, and cares, he will know them from us, andis honoured 
by our laying them before him, 

The message they sent was very short, not petitioning, much less preseribing 
or pressing, but barely relating the case with the tender insinuation of a power- 
ful plea, “ Lord, behold, he whom thou lovest is sick.” They do not say, ‘he 
whom we love, but, “ whom thou lovest.” Our greatest encouragements in 
prayer are fetched from God himself, and from his grace. They do not say, 

Lord, behold, he who loveth thee,’ but, “whom thou lovest;” for “herein is 
love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us.” Our love to him is not 
worth speaking of, but his to us can never be enough spoken of. Note, 1. There 
are some of the friends and followers of the Lord Jesus whom he hath a special 
kindness for above others. Among the twelve there was one whom Jesus 
loved. 2. It is no new thing for those whom Christ loves to be sick ; all things 
come alike to all; bodily distempers correct the corruptions, and try ine 
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have those about us that will pray for us. 4. We have great encouragement 
in our prayers for those who are sick, if we have ground to hope that they are 
such as Christ loves; and we have reason to love and pray for those whom we 
have reason to think Christ loves and cares for. 

Ill. An account how Christ entertained the tidings brought him of the ill- 
ness of his friend. 

1. He prognosticated the event and issue of the sickness, and probably sent 
it as a message to the sisters of Lazarus by the express, to support them while 
he delayed to come to them. Two things he prognosticated: 

Ist. * This sickness is not unto death.” It was mortal, proved fatal, and no 
doubt but Lazarus was truly dead for four days; but, First. That was not the 
errand upon which this sickness was sent; it came not, as in a common case, 
to be a summons to the grave, but there was a farther intention init. Had it 
been sent on that errand, his rising from the dead would have defeated it. 
Secondly. That was not the final effect of this sickness. He died, and yet it 
might be said he did not die, for, factum non dicitur quod non perseverat,— 
‘that is not said to be done which is not done for a perpetuity.” Death is an 
everlasting farewell to this world, it is the way whence we shall not return; 
and in this sense it was “not unto death;” the grave was not his long home, 
his house of eternity. Thus Christ said of the maid whom he purposed to 
restore to life, “She is not dead.” ‘The sickness of good people, how threaten- 
ing soever, is not unto death, for it is not to eternal death. ‘The body’s death 
to this world is the soul’s birth into another world; when we or our friends 
are sick, we make it our principal support that there is hopes of a recovery, 
but in that we may be disappointed; therefore it is our wisdom to build upon 
that in which we cannot be disappointed: if they belong to Christ, let the 
worst come to the worst, they cannot be hurt of the second death, and then not 
much hurt of the first. 

2nd. But it is “for the glory of God,” that an opportunity may be given for 
the manifesting of God’s glorious power. The afflictions of the saints are 
designed for the glory of God, that he may have opportunity of shewing them 
favour; for the sweetest mercies, and the most affecting, are those which are 
oceasioned by trouble. Let this reconcile us to the darkest dispensations of 
Providence, they are all for the glory of God: this sickness, this loss, this dis- 
appointment is so; and if God be glorified, we ought to be satisfied, Zev. x. 3. 
It was “for the glory of God,” for it was “that the Son of God might be glo- 
rified thereby,” as it gave him occasion to work that glorious miracle, the 
raising him from the dead. As before, the man was born blind, that Christ 
might have the honour of curing him, eh. ix. 3,—so Lazarus must be sick, and 
die, that Christ may be glorified as the Lord of life. Let this comfort those 
whom Christ loves, under all their grievances, that the design of them all is, 
“that the Son of God may be glorified thereby ;” his wisdom, power, and good- 
ness glorified in supporting and relieving them: see 2 Cor. xii. 9, 10. La 

2. He deferred visiting his patient, ver. 5,6. They had pleaded, ‘ Lord, it is 
he whom thou lovest;” and the plea is allowed, ver. 5, “ Jesus loved Martha, 
and her sister, and Lazarus.” ‘Thus the claims of faith are ratified in the court 
of Heaven. Now one would think it should follow, “ when he heard therefore 
that he was sick,” he made all the haste that he could to him; if he loved them, 
now was a time to shew it, by hastening to them, for he knew they impatiently 
expected him. But he took the contrary way to shew his love. It is not said 
he loved them, and yet he lingered; but, he loved them, and therefore he lingered; 
when he heard his friend was sick, instead of coming post to him, “he abode 
two days still in the same place where he was.” Ist. He loved them, that is, 
had a great opinion of Martha and Mary, of their wisdom and grace, of their 
faith and patience, above others of his disciples; and therefore he deferred 
coming to them, that he might try them, that their trial might at last be found 
to praiseand honour. 2nd. He loved them, that is, he designed to do some- 
thing great and extraordinary for them, to work such a miracle for their relief 
as he had not wrought for any of his friends; and therefore he delayed coming 
to them, that Lazarus might be dead and buried before he came. It Christ had 
come presently, and cured the sickness of Lazarus, he had done no more than he 
did for many ; if he had raised him to life when newly dead, no more than he had 
done for some; but deferring his relief so long, he had an opportunity of doing 
more for him than for any. Note, God hath gracious intentions even in seem- 
ing delays, Zsw. liv. 7,8; xlix. 14. Christ’s friends at Bethany were not out of 
his thoughts, though, when he heard of their distress, he made no haste to 
them. When the work of deliverance, temporal or spiritual, public or per- 
sonal, stands at a stay, it doth but stay the time, and “ every thing is beautiful 
in its season.” 6x4 

V. The discourse he had with his disciples, when he was about to go visit 
his friends at Bethany, ver. 7—16; and the conference is so very free and 
familiar as to make out what Christ saith, ‘I have called you friends.” ‘Two 
things he discourses about —his own danger, and Lazarus’ death. 

First. His own danger in going into Judea, ver. 7-10. . 

1. Here is the notice which Christ gave his disciples of his purpose to go into 
Judea towards Jerusalem. His disciples were the men of his counsel, and to 
them he saith, ver. 7, “ Let us go into Judea again,” though they are unworthy 
of such a favour. Thus Christ repeats the tenders of his mercy to those that 
have often rejected them. Now this may be considered, Ist. As a purpose of 
his kindness to his friends at Bethany, whose afiliction, and all the aggravating 
circumstances of it, he knew very well, though no more expresses were sent 
to him; for he was present in spirit, though absent in body. When he knew 
they were brought to the last extremity, when the brother and sisters have 
given and taken a final farewell, now, saith he, “ Let us go to Judea.” Christ 
will arise in favour of his people, when “ the time to favour them, yea, the set 
time, is come;” and the worst time is commonly the set time. When “ our hope 
is lost, we are cut off for our part,” then they shall “ know that I am the Lord, 
when I have opened the graves,” ze. xxxvii. 11, 13. In the depths of affliction, 
let this therefore keep us out of the depths of despair, that man’s extremity is 
God’s opportunity, Jehovah-jireh. Or, 2nd. As a trial of the courage of the 
disciples, whether they would venture to follow him thither, where they had 
so lately been frightened with an attempt upon their Master’s life, which they 
looked upon as an attempt upon theirs too. To go to Judea. which was so 
lately made too hot for them, was a saying that proved them. But Christ did 
not say, “Go ye into Judwa, and I will stay and take shelter here ;’ no, “Let 
us go.” Note, Christ never brings his people into any peril, but he accom- 
panies them init, and is with them, even then when they “ walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death.” _ a 

2. Their objection against this journey; ver. 18, “ Master, the Jews of late 
and goest thou thither again?” Here, Ist. ‘They mind 
him of the danger he had been in there not long since, Christ’s disciples are 
apt to make a greater matter of sufierings than their Master doth, and to 
remember injuries longer. He had put up the affront; it was over, and gone, 
and forgotten; but his disciples could not forget it: pon late,” vwv,—‘ now,’ as 
if it were this very day, they “sought to stone thee.” Though it was at least 
two months ago, the remembrance of the fright was fresh in their minds. 
2nd. They marvel he will go thither again, ‘ Wilt thou favour those with thy 
presence that have aeeelied thee out of their coasts?’ Christ’s ways in passing 
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Wilt thou expose thyself among a people 
that are so desperately enraged against thee? “ Goest thou thither again,” 
where thou hast been so ill used? Here they shewed yreat care for their 
Master’s safety, as Peter did, when he said, “Master, spare thyself.” Had 
Christ been minded to shift off suffering, he did not want friends to persuade 
him to it; but he had opened his mouth to the Lord, and he would not, he 
could not, go back. Yet while his disciples shew a concern for his safety, they 
discover at the same time, First. A distrust of his power; as if he could not 
secure both himself and them now in Judea, as well as he had done formerly. 
Is his arm waxen short? When we are solicitous for the interests of Christ's 


| church and kingdom in the world, yet we must rest satisfied in the wisdom and 


power of the Lord Jesus, who knows how to secure a flock of sheep in the 
midst of a herd of wolves. Secondly. A secret fear of suffering themselves, 
for they count upon that, if he suffer. When our own private interests happen 
to run in the same channel with the public, we are apt to think ourselves 
zealous for the Lord of hosts, when really we are only zealous for our own 
wealth, credit, ease, and safety, and seek our own things, under colour and 
umbrage of seeking the things of Christ : we have therefore need nicely to dis- 


| tinguish upon our principles. 


» EE Christ’s answer to this objection; ver. 9, 10, “ Are there not twelve hours 
in the day?” The Jews divided every day into twelve hours, and made their 
hours longer or shorter according as the days were; so that an hour with 
them was a twelfth part of the time between sun and sun; so some. Or, they 
lying much more south than we, their days were nearer twelve hours lon 
than ours. ‘The Divine providence has given us daylight to work by, an 
lengthens it out to a competent time; and, reckoning the year round, every 
country has just as much daylight as night, and so much more as the twilights 
amount to. Man’s life is a day ; this day is divided into divers ages, states, and 
opportunities, as into hours, shorter or longer, as God has appointed; the 
consideration of this should make us not only very busy, as to the work of life, 
—if there were twelve hours in the day, each of them ought to be filled up with 
duty, and none of them trifled away,—but also very easy as to the perils of life: 
our day shall be lengthened out till our work be done, and our testimony finished. 
This Christ applies to his case, and shews why he must go to Judea, because 
he had a clear call to go. For the opening of this, 

Ist. He shews the comfort and satisfaction which a man has in his own mind, 
while he keeps in the way of his duty, as it is in general prescribed by the 
Word of God, and particularly determined by the providence of God: “If 
any man walk in the day, he stumbleth not;” that is, if a man keep close to 
his duty, and mind that, and set the will of God before him as his rule, with 
an impartial respect to all God’s commandments, he doth not hesitate in his 
own mind, but, walking uprightly, walks surely, and with a holy confidence. 
As he that walks in the day stumbles not, but goes on steadily and cheerfully 
in his way, “because he sees the light of this world,” and by it sees his way 
before him,—so a good man, without any collateral security or sinister aim, 
relies upon the Word of God as his rule, and regards the glory of God as his 
end: because he sees those two great lights, and keeps his eye upon them, he 
is furnished with a faithful guide in all his doubts, and a powerful guard in all 
his dangers, Gal. vi. 4; Ps. exix. 6. Christ, wherever he went, walked in the 
day, and so shall we, if we follow his steps. 

2nd. He shews the pain and peril a man is in who walks not according to 
this rule; ver. 10, “ If a man walk in the night, he stumbleth.” If a man walk in 
the way of his heart, and the sight of his eyes, and according to the course of 
this world—if he consult his own carnal reasonings more than the will and 
glory of God, he falls into temptations and snares, is liable to great uneasi- 
nesses, and frightful apprehensions, trembles at the shaking of a leaf, and flees 
when none pursues; while an upright man laughs at the shaking of a spear, 
and stands undaunted when ten thousand invade: see Ps. xxxiii. 14—16. He 
stumbles, because there is no light in him, for light in us is that to our moral 
actions which light about us is to our natural actions. He has not a good 
principle within; he is not sincere; his eye is evil. Thus Christ not only 
justifies his purpose of going into Judea, but encourageth his disciples to go 
along with him, and fear no evil. 

Secondly. The death of Lazarus is here discoursed of between Christ and his 
disciples, ver. 1I—16, where we have, 

1. The notice Christ gave his disciples of the death of Lazarus, and an inti- 
mation that his business into Judea was to look after him, ver. 11. After he 
had prepared his disciples for this dangerous march into an enemy’s country, 
he then gives them, 

Ist. Plain intelligence of the death of Lazarus, though he had received no 
advice of it; “Our friend Lazarus sleepeth.” See here how Christ calls a 
believer, and a believer’s death. First. He calls a believer his friend; “our 
friend Lazarus.” Note, 1st. There is a covenant of friendship between Christ 
and believers, and a friendly affection and communion pursuant to it, which 
our Lord Jesus will own, and not be ashamed of. His secret is with the 
righteous. 2rd. Those whom Christ is pleased to own as his friends, all his 
disciples should take for theirs. Christ speaks of Lazarus as their common 
friend, “our friend.” 3rd. Death itself doth not break the bond of Sroaee 
between Christ and a believer. Lazarus is dead, and yet he is still our friend. 
Secondly. He calls the death of a believer a sleep; “he sleepeth.” It is good 
to call death by such names and titles as will help to make it more familiar and 
less formidable to us. The death of Lazarus was in a peculiar sense a sleep, as 
that of Jairus’ daughter, because they were to be raised again speedily; and 
since we are sure to rise again, at last, why should that make any great differ- 
ence? And why should not the believing hope of that resurrection to eternal 
life make it, upon this matter, as easy to us to put off the body and die, as it is 
to put off our clothes and go sleep? A good Christian, when he dies, doth 
but sleep; he rests from the labours of the day past, and is refreshing him- 
self for the next morning. Nay, herein death has the advantage of sleep, that 
sleep is only the parenthesis, but death is the period of our eare and toils, 
The soul doth not sleep, but becomes more active; but the body sleeps with- 
out any toss, without any terror; not distempered nor disturbed. The grave 
to the wicked is a prison, and its graveclothes as the shackles of a criminal 
reserved for execution; but to the godly it is a bed, and all its bands as the 
soft and downy fetters of an easy, quiet sleep. Though the body corrupt, it 
will rise in the morning, as if it had never seen corruption; it is but putting off 
our clothes to be mended and trimmed up for the marriage day, the coronation 
day, to which we must rise; see Jsa. lvii. 2; 1 Thes. iv. 14. The Greeks called 
their burying-places dormitories, Kouinripea, i 7 

2nd. Particular intimations of his favourable intentions concerning Lazarus ; 
“but I go that I may awake him out of sleep.” He could have done it, and yet 
have stayed where he was; he that recovered, at a distance, one dying, 
ch. iv. 50, could have raised, at a distance, one dead; but he would put this 
honour upon the miracle, to work it by the grave-side, ‘1 go to awake him.” 
As sleep is aresemblance of death, so a man’s waking out of sleep, when he is 
called, especially when he is called by his own name, is an emblem of the resur- 
rection, Job xiv. 15; Then “thou shalt call.” Christ had no sooner said, “our 
friend sleeps,” but presently he adds, “I go that 1 may awake him.” When 
Christ tells his ae at any time how bad the case is, he lets them know in 
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the same breath, how easily, how quickly he can mend it. Christ’s telling his 
disciples that this was his business to Judiea, might help to take off their fear 
of going with him thither. He did not go upon a public errand to the temple, 
but a private visit, which would not so much expose him and them; and 
besides, it was to do a kindness to a family they were all obliged to. 

2. Their mistake of the meaning of this notice, and the blunder they made 


about it, ver. 12, 13; they said, “Lord, if he sleep, he shall do well.” This | 


speaks, 


Ist. Some concern they had for their friend Lazarus; they hoped he would | 


recover, cwljceTa, he ‘shall be saved, from dying at this time. Probably they 
had understood, by the messenger who brought the news of his illness, that one 
of the most threatening symptoms he was under was, that he was restless, and 
could get no sleep; and now they heard he slept, they concluded the fever was 
going oft, and the worst was past. Sleep is often nature’s physic, and reviving 
to its weak and weary powers. This is true of the sleep of death; if a good 
Christian so sleep, he shall do well, better than he did here. ae 
2nd. Yet it speaks a greater concern for themselves; for hereby they insi- 
nuate that it was now needless for him to go to him, and expose himself and 
them. ‘If he sleep,’ he will be quickly well, and we may stay where we are. 
Thus we are willing to hope that good work, which we are called to do, will do 
itself, or will be done by some other hand, if there be peril in the doing of it. 4, 

This mistake of theirs is here rectified, ver. 13: “Jesus spake of his death.’ 
See here, First. How dull of understanding Christ’s disciples as yet were 
Let us not therefore condemn all those for heretics who mistake the sense of 
some of Christ’s sayings. It is not good to aggravate our brethren’s mistakes ; 
yet this was a gross one; for it had easily been prevented, if they had remem- 
bered how frequently death is called a sleep in the Old Testament; they 
should have understood Christ when he spoke Scripture language. Besides, it 
would sound odd for their Master to undertake a journey of two or three days 
only to awake a friend out of a natural sleep, which any one else might awake 
him out of. What Christ undertakes to do, we may be sure is something great 
and uncommon, and a work worthy of himself. Secondly. How carefully the 
evangelist corrects this error, “ Jesus spake of his death.” Those that speak 
in an unknown tongue, or use similitudes, should learn hence to explain them- 
selves, and pray that they may interpret, to prevent mistakes. 

3. The plain and express declaration which Jesus made to them of the death 
of Lazarus, and his resolution to go to Bethany, ver. 14, 15. 

Ist. He gives them notice of the death of Lazarus; what he had before said 
darkly, he now saith plainly, and without a figure; ‘* Lazarus is dead,” ver. 14. 
Christ takes cognizance of the death of his saints, for it is precious in his sight, 
Ps. oxvi. 15; and is not pleased if we do not consider it, and lay it to heart. See 
what a compassionate teacher Christ is, and how he condescends to those that 
are out of the way; and by his subsequent sayings and doings, explains the 
difficulties of what went before. 

2nd. He gives them the reason why he had delayed so long to go and see him; 
“Tam glad for your sakes that I was not there.” If he had been there time 
enough, he would have healed his disease, and prevented his death, which 
would have been much for the comfort of Lazarus’ friends; but then his dis- 
ciples would have seen no farther proof of his power than what they had often 
seen, and consequently their faith had received no improvement; but now he 
went and raised him trom the dead, as there were many brought to believe on 
him who before did not, ver. 45, so there was much done towards the perfect- 
ing of what was lacking in the faith of those that did, which Christ aimed at, 
“to the intent that ye may believe.” 

3rd. He resolves now to go to Bethany, and take his disciples along with him, 
* Let us go unto him;” not, Let us go to his sisters, to comfort them, which 
is the utmost we can do,but “let us go to him;” for Christ can shew wonders 
to the dead. Death, which will separate us from all our other friends, and cut 
us off from correspondence with them, yet cannot separate us from the love 
of Christ, nor put us out of the reach of his calls: as he will maintain his 
covenant with the dust, so he can make visits to the dust. Lazarus is dead, 
but let us go to him; though perhaps those who said, ‘If he sleep, there is 
no need to go,’ were ready to say, ‘ If he be dead, it is to no purpose to go, 

4. Thomas exciting his fellow disciples cheerfully to attend their Master’s 
motions, ver. 16: * Thomas, which is called Didymus.” ‘Thomas, in Hebrew, 
and Didymus, in Greek, signify a twin. It is said of Rebekah, Gen. xxv. 24, 
that there were “twins in her womb;” the word is thomim ; probably 
Thomas was atwin. He said “to his fellow disciples,” who probably looked 
with fear and concern upon ove another, when Christ said so positively, 

Let us go to him,”—he said, very courageously, “Let us also go, that we may 
die with him;” with him, that is, 

Ist. With Lazarus, who was now dead; so some take it. Lazarus was a dear 
and loving friend both to Christ and his disciples and perhaps Thomas had 
a particular intimacy with him. Now, if he be dead, saith he, “let us even 
go and die with him.” For, Jirst. If we survive, we know not how to live 
without him. Probably Lazarus had done them many good offices, sheltered 
them, and provided for them, and been to them instead of eyes; and now he 
was gone, they had no man like-minded; and therefore, saith he, we had as 
good die with him. Thus we are sometimes ready to think our lives bound 
up in the lives of some that were dear to us. But God will teach us to live, 
and to live comfortably, upon himself, when those are gone whom we thought 
we could not have lived without. But that is not all. Secondly. If we die, we 
hope to be happy with him. Such a firm belief he has of a happiness on the 
other side death, and such good hope through grace of their own and Laza- 
rus’ interest in it, that he is willing they should all go and die with him. It 
is better to die, and go along with our Christian friends to that world which 
is enriched by their removal to it, than stay behind in a world that is im- 
poverished by their departure out of it. The more of our friends are trans- 
lated hence, the fewer cords we have to bind us to this earth, and the more 
to draw our hearts heavenwards, How pleasantly doth the good man speak 
of dying, as if it were but undressing and going to bed! 

2nd. Let us go and die with our Master, who is now exposing himself to 
death by venturing into Judea; and so L rather think it is meant. If he will 
go into danger, let us also go and take our lot with him, according to the com- 
mand we received, “ Follow me.” ‘Thomas knew so much of the malice of the 

ews against him, and the counsels of God concerning him, which he had often 
told them of, that it was no foreign supposition that he was now going to die. 
And now Thomas discovers, First. A gracious readiness to die with Christ 
himself, flowing from strong affections to him, though his faith was weak, as 
appeaned afterward, ch. xiv. 53 xx, 25. “ Where thou diest, I will die,” Ru. i. 17. 
Pe ecanaly. A zealous desire to help his fellow disciples into the same frame, 

et us g0,” one and all, “and die with him.” If they stone him, let them stone 
us; who would desire to survive such a Master? Thus in difficult. times 
ChraSipasahonld animate ena another, We may each of us say, “Let us die 
- Note, i onsideration of the dying of the Lord Jesus should 

make us willing to die whenever God calls for us. 


17 Then when Jesus came, he found that he had 
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lain in the grave four days already. 18 Now 
Bethany was nigh unto Jerusalem, about fifteen 
furlongs off: 19 And many of the Jews came to 
Martha and Mary, to comfort them concerning their 
brother. 20 Then Martha, as soon as she heard 
that Jesus was coming, went and met him: but 
Mary sat stl/ in the house. 21 'Then said Martha 
unto Jesus, Lord, if thou hadst been here, my 
brother had not died. 22 But I know, that even 
now, whatsoever thou wilt ask of God, God will give 
it thee. 23 Jesus saith unto her, Thy brother shall 
rise again. 24 Martha saith unto him, I know that 
he shall rise again in the resurrection at the last 
day. 25 Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrection, 
and the life: he that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live: 26 And whosoever 
liveth and believeth in me shall never die. Believest 
thou this? 27 She saith unto him, Yea, Lord: I 
believe that thou art the Christ, the Son of God, 
which should come into the world. 28 And when 
she had so said, she went her way, and called Mary 
her sister secretly, saying, The Master is come, and 
calleth for thee. 29 As soon as she had heard that, 
she arose quickly, and came unto him. 30 Now 
Jesus was not yet come into the town, but was in 
that place where Martha met him. 31 The Jews then 
which were with her in the house, and comforted 
her, when they saw Mary, that she rose up hastily 
and went out, followed her, saying, She goeth unto 
the grave to weep there. 32 Then when Mary was 
come where Jesus was, and saw him, she fell down 
at his feet, saying unto him, Lord, if thou hadst been 
here, my brother had not died. 


The matter being determined that Christ will go to Judea, and his disciples 
with him, they address themselves to their journey; and in this journey some 
passages happened which the other evangelists record, as the healing of the 
blind man at Jericho, and the conversion of Zaccheus. We must not reckon 
ourselves out of our way while we are in the way of doing good; nor be so 
intent upon one good office as to neglect another. At length he comes near to 
Bethany, which is said to be about fifteen furlongs off from Jerusalem, about 
two measured miles, ver. 18. Notice is taken of this, that this miracle was in 
effect wrought in Jerusalem, and so was put to her score. Christ’s miracles in 
Galilee were more numerous, but those in or near Jerusalem were more illus- 
trious; there he healed one that had been diseased thirty-eight years, another 
that had been blind from his birth, and raised one that had been dead four days. 
To Bethany Christ came; and observe, 

First. What posture he found his friends there in. When he had been last 
with them, it is likely he left them well, in health and joy; but when we part 
from our friends, (though Christ knew,) we know not what changes may be 
concerning us or them before we meet again. 

1. He found his friend Lazarus in the grave, ver. 17. When he came near the 
town, probably by the burying-place belonging to the town, he was told by the 
neighbours, or some he met, that Lazarus had been four days buried. Some 
think Lazarus died the same day that the messenger came to Jesus with the 
tidings of his sickness, and so reckon two days for his abode in the same place, 
and two days for his journey. I rather think that Lazarus died at that ver 
instant that Jesus said, “ Our friend sleepeth,” he is now newly fallen asleep; an 
the time between his death and burial, which among the Jews was but short, 
with the four days of his lying in the grave, were taken up in this journey; for 
Christ travelled publicly, as appears by his passing through Jericho, and his 
abode at Zaccheus’ house took up some time. Promised salyations, though 
they always come surely, yet they often come slowly. 

2. He found his friends that survived in grief. Martha and Mary were almost 
swallowed up with sorrow for the death of their brother, which is intimated 
where it is said that “many of the Jews came to Martha and Mary to comfort 
them.” Note, Ist. Ordinarily where death is, there are mourners, especially 
when those that were agreeable and amiable to their relations, and service- 
able to their generation, are taken away. ‘The house where death is, is called 
“the house of mourning,” Heel. vii. 2. When “man goes to his long home, the 
mourners go about the streets,” Heel. xii. 5; or rather, sit alone, and keep 
silence. Here was Martha’s house, a house where the fear of God was, and on 
which his blessing rested, yet made a house of mourning. Grace will keep 
sorrow from the heart, ch. xiy. 1, not from the house. 2nd. Where there are 
mourners, there ought to be comforters. It is a duty we owe to those that are 
in sorrow, to mourn with them, and to comfort them; and our mourning with 
them will be some comfort to them. When we are under the present impres- 
sions of grief, we are apt to forget those things which would minister comfort 
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to us, and therefore have need of remembrancers. It is a mercy to have such 
when we are in sorrow, and our duty to be such to them who are in sorrow. 
The Jewish doctors laid great stress upon this, obliging their disciples to make 
conscience of comforting the mourners after the burial of the dead: they 
comtorted them “concerning their brother,” that is, by speaking to them of 
him, not only of the good name he left behind, but the happy state he was gone 
to. When godly relations and friends are taken from us, whatever occasion 
we have to be afHlicted concerning ourselves, who are left behind, and miss 
them. we have reason to be comforted concerning them who are gone before us 
to a happiness where they have no miss of us. 

This visit which the Jews made to Martha and Mary is an evidence that they 
were persons of distinction, and made a figure, as also that they carried them- 
selves obligingly to all; so that though they were followers of Christ, yet those 
that had no respect for him, were civil tothem. There was also a providence 
in it, that so many Jews—Jewish ladies, it is probable,—should come together 
just at this time to comfort the mourners, that they might be unexceptionable 
witnesses of the miracle ; and see what miserable comforters they were, in com- 
parison with Christ. Christ did not use to send for witnesses to his miracles ; 
and yet, if none were by but relations, it would have been excepted against ; 
therefore God’s counsel so ordered it that these should come together acci- 
dentally to bear their testimony to it, that all infidelity might stop her mouth. 

Secondly. What passed between him and his surviving friends at this inter- 
view. When Christ defers his visits for a time, they are thereby made the more 
acceptable, much the more welcome; so-# was here. His departure endears 
his return, and his absence teacheth us how to value his presence. 

1. We have here the interview between him and Martha; she “went and met 
him,” ver. 20. 

Ist. It should seem that Martha was earnestly expecting Christ’s arrival, and 
inquiring for it; either she had sent out messengers to bring her tidings of his 
first approach, or she had so often asked, ** Saw ye him whom my soul loveth?” 
that the first who discovered him ran to her with the welcome news. However 
it was, she heard of his coming before he was come. She had waited long, and 
often asked, Is he come? and could hear no tidings of him; but long-looked~ 
for came at last; at the end the vision will speak, and not lie. 

2nd. Martha, when the good news was brought that Jesus was coming, 
threw all aside, and went and met him, in token of a most affectionate welcome. 
She waived all ceremony and compliment to the Jews who came to visit her, 
and hastened to go meet Jesus. ote, When God, by his grace or providence, is 
coming towards us in ways of mercy and comfort, we should go forth, by faith, 
hope, and prayer, to meet him. Some suggest that Martha went out of the town 
to meet Jesus, to let him know that there were several Jews in the house who 
were no friends to him, that, if he pleased, he might keep out of the way of them. 

38rd. When Martha went to meet Jesus, “ Mary sat still in the house.” Some 
think she did not hear the tidings, being in her withdrawing-room, receiving 
visits of condolence; while Martha, who was busied in the household affairs, 
had early notice of it. Perhaps Martha would not tell her sister that Christ 
was coming, being ambitious of the honour of receiving him first. Sancta est 
prudentia clam Fratribils clam parentibus ad Christum esse conferre,— Holy 
prudence conducts us to Christ, while brethren and parents know not what we 
are doing.—Maldonat. in loc. Others think she did hear that Christ was 
come, but was so overwhelmed with sorrow that she did not care for stirring, 
choosing rather to indulge her sorrow, and to sit poring upon her affliction, and 
saying, | do well to mourn. Comparing this story with that, Zw. x. 38, 39, we 
may observe the different tempers of these two sisters, and the temptations 
and advantages of each. Martha’s natural temper was active and busy, she 
loved to be here and there, and at the end of every thing; and this had been a 
snare to her, when by it she was not only careful, and cumbered about many 
things, but hindered from the exercises of devotion; but now, in a day of afflic- 
tion, this active temper did her a kindness, kept the grief from her heart, and 
made her forward to meet Christ, and so she received comfort from him the 
sooner. On the other hand, Mary’s natural temper was contemplative and 
reserved: this had been formerly an advantage to her, when it set her at 
Christ’s feet to hear his word, and enabled her there to attend upon him with- 
out those distractions which Martha was cumbered with; but now in the day 
of affliction, that same temper proved a snare to her, and made her less able to 
grapple with her grief, and disposed her to melancholy; ‘but Mary sat still in 
the house.” See here how much it will be our wisdom carefully to watch 
against the temptations, and improve the advantages, of our natural temper. 

Here is fully related the discourse between Christ and Martha. 

I. Martha’s address to Christ, ver. 21, 22. a 

1. She complains of Christ’s long absence and. delay: she said it not only 
with grief for the death of her brother, but some resentment of the seeming 
unkindness of the Master, ‘“‘ Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had not 
died.” Here is, Ist. Some evidence of faith. She believed Christ’s power, 
that though her brother’s sickness was very grievous, yet he could have cured 
it, and so have prevented his death; she believed his pity, that if he had but 
seen Lazarus in his extreme illness, and his dear relations all in tears about 
him, he would have had compassion, and have prevented so sad a breach, for 

-his compassions fail not. But, 2nd. Here are sad instances of unbelief; her 
faith was true, but weak as a bruised reed; for she limits the power of Christ, 
in saying, “if thou hadst been here;” whereas she ought to have known that 
Christ could cure at a distance, and his gracious operations are not limited to 
his bodily presence. She reflects likewise upon the wisdom and kindness of 
Christ, that he did not hasten to them when they sent for him, as if he had not 
timed his business well, and now might as good have stayed away, and not have 
come at all, as come too late; and as for any help now, she can scarce entertain 
the thought of it. ; 

2. Yet she corrects and comforts herself with the thoughts of the prevailing 
interest Christ had in Heaven; however, she blames herself for blaming her 
Master, and for suggesting that he comes too late; for “ I know that even now,” 
as desperate as the case is, “‘ whatsoever thou wilt ask of God, God will give it 
thee.” Observe, Ist. How willing her hope was ; though she has not courage 
to ask of Jesus that he should raise him to life again, there having been no 
precedent as yet of any one raised to life that had been so long dead, yet, like 
a modest petitioner, she humbly recommends the case to the wise and com- 
passionate consideration of the Lord Jesus. When we know not what in 
particular to ask or expect, let us in general refer ourselves to God—let him do 
as seemeth him good. Judicii tui est, non presumptionis mee,— I leave it to thy 
judgment, not to my presumption. —Aug. in loc. When we know not what to 
pray for, it is our comfort that the great Intercessor knows what to ask for 

us, and is always heard. 2nd. How weak her faith was; she should have said, 
Lord, thou canst do whatsoever thou wilt; but she only saith, Thou canst 
obtain whatever thou prayest for. She had forgot that the Son has life in him- 
self, that he wrought miracles by his own power. Yet both these considerations 
must be taken in for the encouragement of our faith and hope, and neither 
excluded; the dominion Christ has on earth, and his interest and intercession 
in heaven. He has in the one hand the golden sceptre; and in the other 
the golden censer; his power always predominant, his intercession always 
prevalent. oe 
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If. The comfortable word which Christ gaye to Martha, in answer to her 
pathetical address; ver. 23, “Jesus saith unto her, Thy brother shall rise 
again.” Martha, in her complaint, looked back, reflecting with regret that 
Christ was not there; for then, thinks she, my brother had been now alive. We 
are apt, in such cases, to add to our own trouble, by fancying what might have 
been. If such a method had been taken, such a physician employed, my friend 
had not died, which is more than we know; but what good doth this do, when 
God’s will is done, and our business is to submit to it? But Christ directs 
Martha, and us in her, to look forward, and to think what shall be, for that is a 
certainty, and yields sure comfort; “ Thy brother shall rise again.” 

1. This was true of Lazarus in a sense peculiar to him; he was now pre- 
sently to be raised; but Christ speaks of it in general as a thing to be done, 
not which he himself would do; so humbly did our Lord Jesus speak of what 
he did. He also expresseth it ambiguously, leaving her uncertain, at first, 
whether he would raise him presently, or not till the last day, that he might 
try her faith and patience. 

2. It is applicable to all the saints, and their resurrection at the last day. 
Note, It is matter of comfort to us, when we have buried our godly friends 
and relations, to think that they shall rise again. As the soul at death is not 
lost, but gone before, so the body is not lost, but laid up. Think you hear Christ 
ete a parent, thy child, thy yoke-fellow, shall rise again ; “these dry bones 

iil. The faith which Martha mixed with this word, and thé unbelief mixed 
with this faith, ver. 24. 

i She accounted it a faithful saying that “he shall rise again at the last 
day. , Though the doctrine of the resurrection was to have its full proof from 
Christ’s resurrection, yet, as it was already revealed, she firmly believed it, 
Acts xxiv. 15. Ist. That there shall be a last day; with which all the days of 
time shall be numbered and finished. 2nd. That there shall be a general 
resurrection at that day, when the earth and sea shall give up their dead. 3rd. 
Lhere shall be a particular resurrection of each one; I know that I shall rise 
again, and this and the other relation that was dear to me. As bone shall return 
to his bone in that day, so friend to his friend. 

2. Yet she seems to think this saying not so well worthy of all acceptation as 
really it was; “ I know he shall rise again at the last day,” but what are we the 
better for that now? As if the comforts of the resurrection to eternal life 
were not worth speaking of, or yielded no satisfaction sufficient to balance her 
affliction. See our weakness and folly, that we suffer present sensible things to 
make a deeper impression upon us, both of grief and joy, than those things 
which are the objects of faith. “I know that he shall rise again at the last 
day ;” and is not that enough? She seems not to think it is. Thus by our 
discontent under present crosses, we greatly undervalue our future hopes, and 
puta slight upon them, as if not worth regarding. 

IV. The farther instruction and encouragement which Jesus Christ gave her; 
for he will not quench the smoking flax, nor break the bruised reed. He said 
to her, “I am the resurrection and the life,” ver. 25,26. Two things Christ 
possesseth her with the belief of, in reference to the present distress; and they 
are the things which our faith should fasten upon in the like cases: 

1. The power of Christ, his sovereign power; ‘Il am the resurrection and 
the life,” the fountain of life, and the head and author of the resurrection. 
Martha believed that at his prayer God would give any thing, but he would 
have her know that by his word he could work any thing. Martha believed 
aresurrection at the last day; Christ tells her that he had that power lodged 
in his own hand, that the dead were to hear his voice, ch. v. 25; whence it was 
easy to infer, he that could raise a world of men that had been dead many ages, 
could doubtless raise one man that had been dead but four days. Note, It is 
an unspeakable comfort to all good Christians that Jesus Christ is the resur- 
rection and the life, and will beso to them. Resurrection is a return to life; 
Christ is the author of that return, and of that life to which it is a return. We 
look for the resurrection of the dead, and the life of the world to come, and 
inet is both; the author and principle of both, and the ground of our hope 
of both. 

2. The promises of the new covenant, which give us farther ground of hope 
that we shall live. Observe, : 

Ist. Co whom these promises are made; to them that believe in Jesus Christ, 
to them that consent to, and confide in, Jesus Christ, as the only mediator of 
reconciliation and communion between God and man; that receive the record 
God has given in his Word concerning his Son, sincerely comply with it, and 
answer all the great intentions of it. The condition of the latter promise is 
thus expressed: ‘* Whosoever liveth, and believeth in me;” which may be under- 
stood either, First. Of natural life; whosoever lives in this world, whether 
he be Jew or Gentile, wherever he lives, if he believe in Christ, he shall live by 
him. Yet it limits the time, whoever during life, while he is here in this state 
of probation, believes in me, shall be happy in me; but after death it will be too 
late. Whoever lives and believes, that is, lives by faith, Gal. 11. 20, has a faith 
that influences his conversation. Or, Secondly. Of spiritual life; he that 
lives and believes, is he that by faith is born again to a heavenly and divine 
life, to whom to live is Christ, that makes Christ the life of his soul. 

end. What the promises are; ver. 25, “though he were dead, yet shall he 
live ;” nay, ver. 26, “he shall never die.” Man consists of body and soul, and 
provision is made for the happiness of both. First. For the body here is the pro- 
mise of a blessed resurrection. ‘Though the body be dead because of sin, (there 
is no remedy but it will die,) yet it shall live again, “though he were dead.” 
All the difficulties that attend the state of the dead are here overlooked, and 
made nothing of. ‘Though the sentence of death was just, though the effects 
of death be dismal. though the bands of death be strong, though he be dead 
and buried, dead and putrefied_though the scattered dust be so mixed with 
common dust that no art of man can distinguish, much less separate them,—put 
the case as strongly as you will on that side,—yet we are sure he shall live again; 
the body shall be raised a glorious body. Secondly. For the soul here is the 
promise of a blessed immortality. He that liveth and believeth, who being 
united to Christ by faith, lives spiritually by virtue of that union, he “shall 
never die;” that spiritual life shall never be extinguished, but perfected in 
eternal life. As the soul, being in its nature spiritual, is therefore immortal ; 
so if by faith it live a spiritual life, consonant to its nature, its felicity shall be 
immortal too, It shall never die, shall never be otherwise but easy and happy; 
and there is not any intercision or interruption of its life, as there is of the 
life of the body. The mortality of the body shall at length be swallowed up 
of life; but the life of the soul, the believing soul, shall be immediately at 
death swallowed up of immortality. ‘He shall not die,” eis tov aéva; * for 
ever, —non morietur in @ternum, so Cyprian quotes it; the body shall not be 
for ever dead in the grave; it dies (like the two witnesses) but fora time, times, 
and the dividing of time; and when time shall be no more, and all the divisions 
of it shall be numbered and finished, a spirit of life from God shall enter into 
it. But that is not all: the soul shail not die that death which is for ever, shall 
not die eternally. “ Blessed and holy,” that is, blessed and happy, is he that 
by faith “has part in the first resurrection,” has part in Christ, who is that 
resurrection; for ‘on such the second death,” which is a death for ever, “shall 
have no power:” see ch, vi. 40. 
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. y = 66 ray this?” Canst thou assent to it with appli- 
const raed ad bg BL alot it? Note, When we have read or heard 
th ep d ; f Christ concerning the great things of the other world, we should 
pipe Sh A ir ha ti lves, Do we believe this? This truth, in particular, 
seriously put it to ourse ves, ifticulties, this which is suited to my case? 
this which is attended with so many difficulties, this w i cozy Hare ? 
Doth my belief of it realize it to me, and give my sou an. assurance 0 it? so 
that I can say, not only this L believe, but thus L believe it? Martha was doting 
upon her brother’s being raised to life in this world; before Christ gave her 
hopes of that, he directed her thoughts to another life, another world. ‘No 
matter for that; but believest thou this that I tell thee concerning the future 
state ? The crosses and comforts of this present time would not make that 
impression upon us that they do, if we did but believe the things of eternity 
8 eres unfeigned assent yielded to what Christ said, ver. 27. We have 
here Martha’s creed; the good confession she witnessed, the same with that for 
which Peter was commended, Mat. xvi. 16, 17; and it is the conclusion of the 

s-hole matter. > 3 4 
. = Hons is the guide of her faith, and that is, the word of Christ ; without 
any alteration, exception, or proviso, she takes it entire, as Christ had said it; 
“Yea, Lord;” whereby she subscribes to the truth of all and every part of that 
which Christ had promised, in his own sense; even so. Faith is as an echo to 
Divine revelation, returns the same words, and resolves to abide by them ; 
“Yea, Lord.” ‘As the Word did make it, so 1 believe and take it, said queen 
Elizabeth. f _ " ; 

2. The ground of her faith, and that is, the authority of Christ; she there- 
fore believes this, because she believes that he who saith it is Christ. She has 
recourse to the foundation, for the support of the superstructure ; “I believe, 
meriatevka, ‘I have believed, that thou art Christ, and therefore I do believe 
this. Observe here, F 3 

Ist. What she believed and confessed concerning Jesus; three things, all to 
the same effect. First. That he was the Christ, or Messiah promised and 
expected, under this name and notion, the Anointed One. Secondly. That he 
was the Son of God, so the Messiah was called, Ps. ii. 7; not by office only, but 
by nature. Zhirdly. That it was he “which should come into the world,” the 
6 épxonevos: that blessing of blessings which the church had for so many ages 
waited for as future, she embraced as present. ’ : $ 

28nd What she inferred hence, and what she alleged this for; if she admits 
this, that Jesus is the Christ, there is no difficulty in believing that he is the 
resurrection and the life; for if he be the Christ, then, First. He is the foun- 
tain of light and truth; and we may take all his sayings for faithful and divine, 
upon hisown word. If he be the Christ, he is that Prophet whom we are to 
hear in all things. Secondly. He is the fountain of life and blessedness; and 
we may therefore depend upon his ability as well as upon his veracity. How 
shall bodies turned to dust, live again? How shall souls clogged and clouded as 
ours‘are, live for ever? We could not believe this, but that we believe him 
that undertakes it to be the Son of God, who has life in himself, and has it for us. 

tm. We have here the interview between Christ and Mary, the other sister. 
And there observe, 

Ist. The notice which Martha gave her of Christ’s coming; ver. 28, “ when 
she had so said,” as one that needed to say no more, “she went her way,” easy 
in her mind, “and called Mary her sister.” First. Martha, having received 
instruction and comfort from Christ herself, called her sister to share with 
her. Time was when Martha would have drawn Mary from Christ to come 
help her in much serving, Lu. x. 40; but to make her amends for that, here 
she is industrious to draw her to Christ. Secondly. She called her secretly, 
and whispered it in her ear, because there was company by, Jews, that were no 
friends to Christ. The saints are called into the fellowship of Jesus Christ 
by an invitation that is secret and distinguishing, given to them, and not to 
others; they have meat to eat that the world knows not of, joy that a stranger 
doth not intermeddle with. Thirdly. She called her by order from Christ, he 
bade her go call her sister. The call that is effectual, whoever brings it, it is 
Christ that sends it. “ The Master is come, and calleth for thee.” Ist. She calls 
Christ the Master, d:dacxados, ‘a teaching master; by that title he was commonly 
called and known among them. Mr. George Herbert took pleasure in calling 
Christ, ‘My Master.’ 2nd. She triumphs in his arrival; “the Master is come ie 
he whom we have long wished and waited for, he is come, he is come. ‘This 
was the best cordial in the present distress,—Lazarus is gone, and our comfort 
in him gone,—but “the Master is come,” who is better than the dearest friend, 
and has that in him which will abundantly make up all our losses. He is come, 
who is our teacher, who will teach us how to get good by our sorrow, 
Ps. xciy. 17; who will teach, and so comfort. 3rd. She invites her sister to go 
meet him; he “calls for thee,” inquires what is become of thee, and would 
have thee sent for. Note, When Christ our Master comes, he calls for us. He 
comes in his word and ordinances; and calls us to them, calls us by them, calls 
us to himself. i il 
and if he call thee, he will cure thee, he will comfort thee. 

: 2nd. The haste which Mary made to Christ upon this notice given her ; ver. 29, 

As soon as she heard” this good news, that the Master was come, “she arose 
quickly, and came to him.” She little thought how near he was to her; for he 
is often nearer to them that mourn in Sion than they are aware of ; but when 
she knew, how near he was, she starts up, and, in a transport of joy, runs 
to meet him. The least intimation of Christ’s gracious approaches is enough 
to a lively faith, which stands ready to take the hint, and answer the first 
call. When Christ was come, First. She did not consult the decorum of her 
mourning ; but, forgetting ceremony and the common usage in such cases, she 
ruus through the town to meet Christ. Let not nice punctilios of decency and 
honour deprive us at any time of opportunities of conversing with Christ. 
Secondly. She did not consult her neighbours the Jews, that were with her 
comforting her; she left them all to come to him; and did not only not ask their 
advice, but not so much as ask their leave, or beg their pardon for her rudeness, 

We are told, ver. 30, where she found the Master; he was not yet come into 
Bethany, but was at the town’s end, “in that place where Martha met him.” 
See here, 1st. C hrist’s love to his work; he stayed near the place where the 
grave was, that he might be ready to go toit; and would not go into the town 
to relresh himself, after the fatigue of his journry, till he had done the work he 
oe to do; nor would he go into the town, lest it should look like ostentation, 
Ch Pee 1 ie levy a crowd to be spectators of the miracle. 2nd. Mary’s love to 

wrist 5 still s re loved much, Though Christ had seemed unkind in his delays, 
yet she can take nothing amiss from him. Let us go thus to Christ without the 
camp, feb. xiii. 13. ¥ 

3rd. The misconstruction which the Jews that were with Mary made of her 
BOE BAY 8O. hastily, ver. 31. They said, “She goeth unto the grave to weep 
there!” Martha bore up better under this affliction than Mary did, who was a 
woman of a tender and sorrowful spirit, such was her natural Th 
that are so, have need to watch against m oo EE DES eae gE8 
‘ - ay ed n against melancholy, and ought to be pitied and 

velped. ose comforters found that their formalities did her no service, but 
that she hardened herself in sorrow, and therefore concluded, when she went 
out and turned that way, it was to go to the graye, and weep there. See, First 
What often is the folly and fault of cape ed they contrive how to aggravate 
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He calls for thee in particular, for thee by name, Ps. xxvii. 8; 
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their own grief, and to make ill worse. Weare apt in such cases to take a 
strange pleasure in our own pain, and to say we do well to be passionate in our 
grief, even unte death; apt to fasten upon those things that aggravate the 
atiiction; and what good doth it do us, when it is our duty to reconcile ourselves 
to the will of God in it? What need mourners go to the grave to weep there, 
when they sorrow not as those that have no hope? AfHliction of itself is 
grievous, why should we make it more so? Secondly. What is the wisdom 
and duty of Comforters; and that is to prevent as much as may be, in those who 
grieve inordinately, the revival of the sorrow, and to divert it. Those Jews 


| that followed Mary were thereby led to Christ, and became the witnesses of 
one of his most glorious miracles. 


It is good cleaving to Christ’s friends, in 
their sorrows, for thereby we may come to know him better. 

4th. Mary’s address to our Lord Jesus, ver. 32; she came, attended with her 
train of comforters, and “‘fell down at his feet,” as one overwhelmed with a 
passionate sorrow, and said, with many tears, (as appears, ver. 33,) “ Lord, if 
thou hadst been here, my brother had not died ;” as Martha said before, for 
they had often said it to one another. Now here, 

First. Her posture is very humble and submissive, “she fell down at his 
feet ;” which was more than Martha did, who had a greater command of her 
passions. She fell down as a sinking mourner, but fell down at his feet, as a 
humble petitioner. This Mary had sat at Christ’s feet to hear his word, 
Lu. x. 39; and here we find her there on another errand. Note, Those that in 
a day of peace set themselves at Christ’s feet, to receive instructions from him, 
may with comfort and confidence in a day of trouble cast themselves at his 
feet with hope to find favour with him. She fell at his feet, as one submitting 
to his will in what was done, and referring herself to his good will in what was 
now to be dene. When we are in afiliction, we must cast ourselves at Christ’s 
feet in a penitent sorrow and self-abasement for sin, and a patient resignation 
of ourselves to the Divine conduct. Mary’s casting herself at Christ’s feet was 
in token of the profound respect and veneration she had for him. Thus they 
were wont to give honour to their kings and princes; but our Lord Jesus, not 
appearing in secular glory as an earthly prince, they who by this posture of 
adoration gave honour to him, certainly looked upon him as more than a man, 
and intended hereby to give him Divine honour. Mary hereby made profession 
ot the Christian faith as truly as Martha did, and in effect said, “I believe that 
thou art the Christ;” bowing the knee to Christ, and confessing him with the 
tongue, are put together as equivalent, Rom. xiv. 11; PAil.ii. 11. This she did 
in presence of the Jews that attended her, who though friends to her and her 
family, yet were bitter enemies to Christ; yet, in their sight she fell at Christ’s 
feet, as one that was neither ashamed to own the veneration she had for Christ, 
nor atraid of disobliging her friends and neighbours by it. Let them resent it 
as they pleased, she falls at his feet; and if this be to be vile, will be yet mere 
vile: see Cant. viii. 1. We serve a Master, whom we have no reason to be 
ashamed of, and whose acceptance of our services is sufficient to balance the 
reproach of men, and all their revilings. 

Secondly. Her address is very pathetical; “ Lord, if thou hadst been here 
my brother had not died.” Christ’s delay was designed for the best, and ‘proved 
so; yet both the sisters very indecently cast the same in his teeth, and in effect 
charge him with the death of their brother. This repeated challenge he might 
justly have reseuted, might have told them he had something else to do, than 
to be at their beck, and to attend them; he must come when his business would 
permit him. But not a word of this; he considered the circumstances of their 
affliction, and that losers think they may have leave to speak, and therefore 
overlooked the rudeness of this welcome ; and gave us an example of mildness 
and meekness in such cases. Mary added no more, as Martha did; but it 
appears, by what follows, that what she fell short in words, she made up in 
tears; she said less than Martha, but wept more: and tears of deyout affection 
have a yoice, a loud prevailing voice, in the ears of Christ : no rhetoric like that. 


33 When Jesus therefore saw her weeping, and 
the Jews also weeping which came with her, hegroaned 
in the spirit, and was troubled, 84 And said, Where 
have ye laid him? ‘They said unto him, Lord, come 
and see. 35 Jesus wept. 36 Then said the Jews, 
Behold how he loved him! 37 And some of them 
said, Could not this man, which opened the eyes of 
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SEPULCHRAL CAVE, WITH STONE AT ENTRANCE, 
the blind, have caused that even this man should not 
have died? 88 Jesus therefore again groaning in 
himself cometh to the grave. It was a cave, and a 
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stone lay upon it. 39 Jesus said, Take ye away the 
stone. Martha, the sister of him that was dead, saith 
unto him, Lord, by this time he stinketh: for he hath 
been dead four days. 40 Jesus saith unto her, Said 
I not unto thee, that, if thou wouldest believe, thou 
shouldest see the glory of God? 41 Then they 
took away the stone from the place where the dead 
was laid. And Jesus lifted up his eyes, and said, 
Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me. 42 
And I knew that thou hearest me always: but be- 
cause of the people which stand by I said 7, that 
they may believe that thou hast sent me. 43 And 
when he thus had spoken, he cried with a loud voice, 
Lazarus, come forth. 44 And he that was dead 
came forth, bound hand and foot with graveclothes : 
and his face was bound about with a napkin. Jesus 
saith unto them, Loose him, and let him go. 
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Here we have : ; 

First. Christ’s tender sympathy with his afflicted friends, and the share he 
took to himself in their sorrows, which appeared three ways: 

1. By the inward groans and troubles of his spirit; ver. 33, “Jesus saw Mary 
weeping.” for the loss of a loving brother, “and the Jews that came with her 
weeping,” for the loss of a good neighbour and friend; when he saw what a 
Bochim, ‘a place of weepers,’ this was, ‘‘ he groaned in the spirit, and was trou- 
bled.” See here, Ist. The griefs of the sons of men represented in the tears 
of Mary and her friends. What an emblem was here of this world—this vale 
of tears! Nature itself teacheth us to weep over our dear relations, when they 
are removed by death. Providence thereby calls to weeping and mourning. It 
is likely Lazarus’ estate devolved upon his sisters, and was a considerable 
addition to their fortunes; and in such a case, people say, now-a-days, though 
they cannot wish their relations dead, (that is, they do not say they do,) yet if 
they were dead they would not wish them alive again; but these sisters, what- 
ever they got by their brother’s death, heartily wished him alive again. Reli- 
gion teacheth us likewise to weep with them that weep, as these Jews here 
with Mary, considering that we ourselves also arein the body. They that truly 
love their friends will share with them in their joys and griefs; for what is 
friendship but a communication of affections ? Job xvi. 5, 2nd. The grace of the 
Son of God, and his compassion towards those that are in misery. In all their 
afflictions he is afflicted, Jsa. xiii. 9; Jud. x.16. When Christ saw them all in 
tears, First. “ He groaned in the spirit; ” he suffered himself to be tempted, (as we 
are when weare disturbed by some great affliction,) “‘ yet without sin.” This was 
an expression either, Ist. Of his displeasure at the inordinate grief of those 
about him, as Mar. v. 39, ‘‘ Why make ye this ado, and weep?” Whata hurry 
is here! Doth this become those that believe in a God, a heaven, and another 
world? Or, 2nd. Of his resentment of the calamitous state of human life, and 
the power of death, which fallen man is subject to. Being now to make a 
vigorous attack upon death and the grave, he thus stirred up himself to the 
encounter, put on the garments of vengeance, and his fury it upheld him; and 
that he might the more resolutely undertake the redress of our grievances, and 
the cure of our griefs, he was pleased to make himself sensible of the weight 
of them, and Ender the burthen of them he now groaned in spirit. Or, 3rd. 
It was an expression of his kind sympathy with his friends that were in sorrow. 
Here was the sounding of the bowels, and the mercies which the afilicted 
church so earnestly solicits for, Zsa. Ixiii. 15. Christ not only seemed con- 
cerned, but he “groaned in the spirit;” he was inwardly and sincerely affected 
with the case. Davyid’s pretended friends counterfeited sympathy to disguise 
their enmity, Ps. xli.6; but we must learn of Christ to have our love and sym- 

athy without dissimulation ; Christ's was a deep and hearty sigh, Secondly. 

te “ was troubled;” ‘he troubled himself, so the phrase is, very significantly. 
He had all the passions and affections of the human nature, for in all things he 
must be like to his brethren; but he had a perfect command of them, so that 
they were never up but when and as they were called; he was never troubled 
but when he troubled himself, as he saw cause; he often composed himself to 
trouble, but was never discomposed or disordered by it; he was voluntar 
both in his passion and in his compassion; he had power to lay down his grief, 

d power to take it again. Rees 4 ; 

oe Tis concern for ie appeared by his kind inquiry after the poor remains 
of his deceased friend; ver. 34, ‘ Where have ye laidhim?” He knew where 
he was laid, and yet asks, because, Ist. He would thus express himself as a 
man, even then when he was going to exert the power of a God. Being found 
in fashion as a man, he accommodates himself to the way and manner of the 
sons of men. Non nescit, sed quasi nescit,— He is not ignorant, but he makes 
as if he were,’ saith Austin here. Se inquired where the grave was, lest, 
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| if he had gone straight to it of his own knowledge, the unbelieving Jews 
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should thence have taken occasion to suspect a collusion between him and 
Lazarus, and a trick in the case. Many expositors observe this from Chry- 
sostom, 3rd. He would thus divert the grief of his mourning friends by rais- 
ing their expectations to something great, as if he had said, ‘I did not come here 
with an address of condolence, to mingle a few fruitless, insignificant tears 
with yours; no, I have other work to do; come, let us adjourn to the grave, 
and go about our business there.’ Note, A serious address to our work is the 
best remedy against inordinate grief. 4th. He would thereby intimate tous the 
special care he takes of the bodies of the saints while they he in the grave: he 
takes notice where they are laid, and will look after them: there is not only a 
covenant with the dust, but a guard upon it. 

3. It appeared by his tears. Those about him did not tell him where the 
body was buried, but desired him to “ come and see,” and led him directly to 
the grave, that his eye might yet more ‘affect his heart with the calamity. As 
he was going to the grave, as if he hadbeen following the corpse thither, ‘ Jesus 
wept,” ver. 35; a very short verse, but affords many useful instructions — Ist. 
That Jesus Christ was really and truly man, and partook with the children 
not only of flesh and blood, but of a human soul, susceptible of the impressions 
of joy and grief, and other affections. Christ gave this proof of his humanity 
in both senses of the word; that, as a man, he could weep, and as a merci- 
ful man, he would weep, before he gave this proof of his divinity. 2nd. That 
he was “a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief,” as was foretold, 
Isa. liii.3. We never read that he laughed, but more than once we have him 
in tears; thus he shews not only that a mournful state will consist with the 
love of God, but that they who sow to the Spirit must sow in tears. 3rd. Tears 
of compassion well become Christians, and make them most to resemble 
Christ. It is a relief to those who are in sorrow to have their friends sympa- 
thize with them, especially such a friend as the Lord Jesus. Different con- 
structions were put upon Christ’s weeping. 

First. Some made a kind and candid interpretation of it, and what was 
very natural; ver. 36, “Then said the Jews, Behold how he loved him!” They 
seem to admire he should have so strong an affection for one whom he was not 
related to, and whom he had not any long acquaintance with; for Christ spent 
most of his time in Galilee, a great way from Lazarus. It becomes us, according 
to this example of Christ, to shew our love to our friends both living and 
dying ; we must sorrow for our brethren that sleep in Jesus as those that 
are full of love, though not void of hope, as the devout men that buried 
Stephen, Acfs vii. 2. Though our tears profit not the dead, they embalm their 
memory. ‘These tears were indications of his particular love to Lazarus; but 
he has given proofs no less evident of his love to all the saints, in that he 
died for them. When he only droppeda tear over Lazarus they said, See how 
he loved him! Much more reason have we to say so, for whom he hath laid 
down his life, See how he loved us! “Greater love has no man than this.” 

Secondly. Others made a peevish, unfair refiection upon it, as if these tears 
spoke his inability to help his friend; ver. 37, “ Could not this man, that opened 
the eyes of the blind,” have prevented the death of Lazarus? Here it is slily 
insinuated, Ist. That the death of Lazarus being, as it seemed by his tears, 
a great grief to him, if he could have prevented it he would; and therefore, 
because he did not, they are inclined to think he could not ; as when he was dying 
they concluded he could not, because he did not, save himself, and come down 
from the cross; not considering that Divine power is always directed in its 
operations by Divine wisdom; not merely according to his will, but according 
to the counsel of his will, wherein it becomes us to acquiesce. If Christ's 
friends whom he loves die,—if his church whom he loves be persecuted and 
afflicted,—we must not impute it to any defect either in his power or love, but 
conclude it is because he sees it for the best. 2nd. That therefore it might 
justly be questioned whether he did indeed open the eyes of the blind; that is, 
whether it was notasham. His not working this miracle they thought enough 
to invalidate the former; at least, it should seem he had a limited power, and 
therefore not a Divine one. Christ soon convinced these whisperers, by raising 
Lazarus from the dead,—which was the greater work,—that he could have 
prevented his death; but therefore did not, because he would glorify himself 
the more. 

Secondly. Christ’s ppErveee to the grave, and the preparation that was made 
for working this miracle. 

ile Christ repeats his groans upon his coming near the grave; ver. 38, “again 
groaning in himself,’ he “cometh to the grave.” He groaned, Ist. Being 
displeased at the unbelief of those who spoke doubtingly of his power, and 
blamed him for not preventing the death of Lazarus; he was “grieved for 
the hardness of their hearts.” He never groaned so much for his own pains 
and sufferings as for the sins and follies of men, particularly Jerusalem’s, 
Mat. xxiii.37. 2nd. Being affected with the fresh lamentations which it is 
likely the mourning sisters made when they came near the grave, more passion- 
ately and pathetically than before, his tender spirit was sensibly touched with 
their wailings. 3rd. Some think he groaned in spirit because, to gratify the 
desires of his friends, he was to bring Lazarus again into this sinful, trouble- 
some world, from that rest into which he was newly entered: it would be a 
kindness to Martha and Mary, but it would be to him like thrusting one out 
to a stormy sea again that was newly got into a safe and quiet harbour. If 
Lazarus had been let alone, Christ would quickly have gone to him into the 
other world; but being restored to life, Christ quickly lett him behind in this 
world. ith. Christ groaned as one that would affect himself with the calamit- 
ous state of the human nature—as subject to death, from which he was now 
about to redeem Lazarus. Thus he stirred up himself to take hold on God 
in the prayer he was to make, that he might offer it up “ with, strong crying,” 
Heb. y.7. Ministers, when they are sent by the preaching of the Gospel to 
raise dead souls, should be much affected with the deplorable condition of 
those they preach to, and pray for, and groan in themselves to think of it. 

2. The grave is here described, wherein Lazarus lay ; “it was a cave, anda 
stone lay upon it.” The graves of the common people probably were digged, 
as ours are; but persons of distinction were, as with us, interred in vaults ; so 
Lazarus was ; and such was the sepulchre in which Christ was buried. Pro- 
bably this fashion was kept up among the Jews in imitation of the patriarchs, 
who buried their dead in the cave of Machpelah, Gen. xxiii. 19. This care 
taken of the dead bodies of their friends intimates their expectation of their 
resurrection: they reckoned the solemnity of the funeral ended when the 
stone was rolled to the grave; or, as here, laid upon it, like that upon the 
mouth of the den into which Daniel was cast, Dan. vi. 17; that the purpose 
might not be changed; intimating that the dead are separated from the living, 
and gone the “ way whence they shall not return.” This stone was probably a 
gravestone, with an inscription upon it, which the Greeks called pvenetov,— a 
memorandum,’ because it is both a memorial of the dead and a memento to the 
living, putting them in remembrance of that which we are all concerned to 
remember. It is called by the Latins, monumentum, a monendo, because it gives 
‘warning.’ 

3: Once are given to remove the stone; ver. 39, “Take ye away the stone.” 
He would have this stone removed, that all the standers-by might see the body 
lie dead in the sepulchre, and that way might be made for its coming out, and 
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it might appear to be a true body, and not a ghost or spectre. He would have 
some of the servants to remove it, that they might be witnesses, by the smell 
‘trefaction of the body, and that therefore it was truly dead. It is a 
ising of a soul to spiritual life, when the stone is taken 
away, when prejudices are removed and got over, and way made for the word 
to the heart, that it may do its work there, and say what it has to say. =! 

4. An objection made by Martha against the opening of the grave; “ Lord, 
by this time he stinketh,” or is become noisome, ° for he hath been dead four 
days.” terapraios ydp tort,—quatriduanus est,—he ‘is four days old’ in the other 
world; a citizen and inhabitant of the grave of four days’ standing. Probably 
Martha perceived the body to smell as they were removing the stone, and 

srefore cried out thus. 
gate ey from hence to observe the nature of human bodies. Four days 
is but a little while, yet what a great change will that make with the body of a 
man, if it be but solong without food, much more if so long without life! Dead 
bodies, saith Dr. Hammond, after a revolution of the humours, which is com- 
pleted in seventy-two hours, naturally tend to putrefaction ; and the Jews say 
that by the fourth day after death the body is so altered that one cannot be 
sure it is such a person; so Maimonides, in Lightfoot; therefore Christ rose 
the third day, because he was not to see corruption, — : : : 

ond. It is not so easy to say what was Martha’s design in saying this. Fvrst. 
Some think she said it ina due tenderness, and such as decency teaches to the 
dead body ; now it began to putrefy she did not care it should be thus publicly 
shewn and made a spectacle of. Secondly. Others think she said it out of a 
concern for Christ, lest the smell of the dead body should be offensive to him, 
That which is very noisome is compared to an open sepulchre, Ps. v. 9. 
there were any thing noisome she would not have her Master near it; but he 
was none of those tender and delicate ones that cannot bear an ill smell ; if he 
had, he would not have visited the world of mankind, which sin had made a 
perfect dunghill, altogether stinking, Ps. xiv. 3. Thirdly. It should seem, by 
Christ’s answer, that it was the language of her unbelief and distrust: Lord, it 
is tov late now to attempt any kindness to him; his body begins to rot, and it is 
impossible this putrid carcase should live.’ She gives up his case as helpless 
and hopeless, there having been no instances, either of late or formerly, of any 
raised to life after they had begun to see corruption. | When our bones are 
dried we are ready to say, “ Our hope is lost ;” yet this distrustful word of hers 
served to make the miracle both the more evident and the more illustrious: by 
this it appeared he was truly dead, and not in a trance; for though the posture 
of a deal body might be counterfeited, the smell could not. Her suggesting 
that it could not be done, puts the more honour upon Him that did it. ; 

5. The gentle reproof Christ gave to Martha for the weakness of her faith; 
ver. 40, “ Said I not unto thee, that, if thou wouldest believe, thou shouldest see 
the glory of God?” This word of His to her was not before recorded; it is 
probable he said it to her when she had said, ver. 27, “ Lord, I believe ;” and it 
is enough that it is recorded here, where it is repeated. Note, Ist. Our Lord 
Jestis bas given us all the assurances imaginable that a sincere faith shall at 
length be crowned with a blessed vision. If thou believe, thou shalt see God’s 
glorious appearances for thee in this world, and to thee in the other world. 
If we will take Christ’s word, and rely on his power and faithfulness, we 
shall see the glory of God, and be happy in the sight. 2nd. We have need to 
be often minded of these sure mercies with which our Lord Jesus hath 
encouraged us. Christ doth not give a direct answer to what Martha had 
said, nor any particular promise of what he would do, but orders her to keep 
hold of the general assurances he had already given,—only believe. We are 
apt to forget what Christ hath spoken, and need him to put us in mind of it 
by his Spirit : ‘Said I not unto thee so and so?’ And dost thou think he will 
ever unsay it. 

6. The opening of the grave, in obedience to Christ’s order, notwithstanding 
Martha’s objection; ver. 41, “then they took away the stone;” then, when 
Martha was satisfied, and had waived her objection, then they proceeded. If 
we will see the glory of God, we must let Christ take his own way, and not 
prescribe, but subseribe to him. “They took away the stone,” and that was 
all they could do; Christ only could give life. What man can do is but “to 
prepare the way of the Lord,” to fill the valleys, and level the hills, and, as 
here, to take away the stone. 

Thirdly. The miracle itself wrought. The spectators, invited by the rolling 
away of the stone, gathered about the grave, not to commit ‘dust to dust, 
earth to earth, but to receive dust from the dust, and earth from the earth 
parla Bee sie expectations being raised, our Lord Jesus addresses himself 
to his work. 

1. He applies himself to his living Father in heaven; so he had called him, 
ch. vi. 57, and so eyes him now. 

Ist. The gesture he used was very significant; “he lifted up his eyes,” an ont- 
ward expression of the elevation of his mind, and to shew them who stood by 
from whence he derived his power, and to set us an example. This outward 
sign is hereby recommended to our practice, see ch. xvii. 1; look how they will 
answer it who profanely ridicule it. But that which is especially charged 
upon us hereby is to lift up our hearts to God in the heavens. What is 
prayer, but the ascent of the soul to God, and the directing of its affections 
and motionsheavenwards. He lift up his eyes, as looking above, and looking 
beyond the grave where Lazarus lay,and overlooking all the difficulties that 
arose from thence, that he might have his eyes fixed upon the Divine omnipo- 
tence; to teach usto do as Abraham, who “ considered not his own body now 
dead, nor the deadness of Sarah’s womb,” never took those into his thoughts, 
and so gained such a degree of faith as not to stagger at the promise, 
Rom. iv. 20. 

2nd. His address to God was with great assurance, and such a confidence as 
became him: “ Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me.” He hath here 
taught us by his own example, First. In prayer to call God Father, and to 
draw nigh to him as children toa father, with a humble reverence, and yet with 
a holy boldness. Secondly. In our prayers to praise him; and when we come 
to beg for farther mercy, thankfully to acknowledge former favours. ‘Thanks- 
givings that speak God’s glory, (not our own, like the Pharisee’s “ God, I thank 
thee,”) are decent forms into which to put our supplications. 

But our Saviour’s thanksgiving here was intended to express the unshaken 
assurance he had of the etiecting of this miracle, which he had in his own 
power to do, in concurrence with his Father, “ Father, I thank thee,” that my 
will and thine are in this matter, as always, the same. lijah and Elisha raised 
the dead, as servants, by intreaty; but Christ, as a Son, by authority, having 
life in himself, and power to quicken whom he would; and he speaks of this as 
his own act, ver. 11; “Igo, that Imay awake him ;” yet he’speaks of it as what 
he had obtained by prayer, for his Father heard him. Probably he put up the 
prayer for it when he groaned in spirit, once and again, ver. 33-38, in a mental 
prayer, with groanings which could not be uttered. Now Christ speaks of this 
miracle as an answer to prayer: 1st. Because he would thus humble himself; 
though he were a Son, yet learned he this obedience, to ask and receive. His 
mediatorial crown was granted him upon ha though it is of right, Ps. ii.8; 
and ch. xvii, 5, he prays for the glory he ha before the world, though, havin, 
never forfeited it, he might have Semanded it. 2nd. Because he was please 
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thus to honour prayer, making it the key wherewith even he unlocked the 
treasures of Divine power and grace. ‘hus he would teach us in prayer, 
by the lively exercise of faith, to enter into the holiest. 

Now, Christ being assured his prayer was answered, (1.) He professeth 
his thankful acceptance of this answer, “I thank thee that thou hast heard 
me.” Though the miracle was not yet wrought, yet the prayer was answered, 
and he triumphs before the victory. No other can pretend to such an assurance 
as Christ had; yet we may, by faith in the promise, have a prospect of mercy 
before it be actually given in, and may rejoice in that prospect, and give God 
thanks for it. In David’s devotions, the same psalm which begins with prayer 
for mercy closes with thanksgivings for it. Note, (1st.) Mercies in answer to 
yrayer ought in a special manner to be acknowledged with thankfulness. 

esides the grant of the mercy itself, we are to value it asa great favour to 
have our poor prayers taken notice of. (2nd.) We ought to meet the first 
appearances of the return of prayer with early thanksgivings. As God answers 
us with mercy, even before we call, and hears while we are qt speaking, so we 
should answer him with praise, even before he grants, and give him thanks 
while he is yet speaking good words, and comfortable words. (2.) He pro- 
fesseth his cheerful assurance of a ready answer at any time; ver. 47, “and 
I know that thou hearest me always.” Let none think that this was some 
uncommon favour granted him now, such as he never had before, nor should 
ever have again ; no, he had the same Divine power going along with him in his 
whole undertaking, and undertook nothing but what he knew to be agreeable 
to the counsel of God’s will. I give thanks, saith he, for being heard in this, 
because Lam sure to be heard in every thing. See here, (l1st.) The mighty 
interest our Lord Jesus had in Heaven: the Father heard him always ; he had 
access to the Father upon every occasion, and success with him in every errand; 
and we may be sure his interest is not the less for his going to heaven, which 
may encourage us to depend upon his intercession, and put all our petitions 
into his hand, for we are sure that him the Father hears always. (2nd.) The 
confidence he had of that interest: “I knew” it. He did not in the least hesi- 
tate or doubt concerning it, but had an entire satisfaction in his own mind of 
the Father’s complacency in him, and concurrence with him in every thing. 
We cannot have such a particular assurance as he bad; but this we know, 
“that whatsoever we ask according to his will, he heareth us,” 1 Jno. v. 14, 15. 

But why should Christ give this public intimation of his obtaining this 
miracle by prayer? He adds, it is ‘‘ because of the people which stand by, that 
they may believe that thou hast sent me;” for prayer may preach. 1. It was to 
obviate the objections of his enemies and their reflections. It was blasphem- 
ously suggested by the Pharisees, and their creatures, that he wrought his 
miracles by compact with the devil; now, to evidence the contrary, he openly 
made his address to God, using prayers, and not charms, not peeping and 
muttering as they did that used familiar spirits, Zsa. viii. 19; but with elevated 
eyes and voice professing his communication with Heaven, and dependence on 
Heaven. 2. It was to corroborate the faith of those that were well inclined to 
him, “that they may believe that thou hast sent me, not to destroy men’s lives, 
but to save them.” Moses, to shew that God sent him, made the earth open 
and swallow men up, Num. xvi. 10; Elijah, to shew that God sent him, made 
fire come from heaven and devour men; for the law was a dispensation of 
terror and death; but Christ proves his mission by raising to life one that was 
dead. Some give this sense; had Christ declared his doing it freely by his own 
power, some of his weak disciples, who as yet understood not his Divine 
nature, would have thought he took too much upon him, and have been stum- 
bled at it; these babes could not bear that strong meat; therefore he chooses 
to speak of his power as received and derived; he speaks self-denyingly of 
himself, that he might speak the more plainly to us; non ita respexit ad suam 
dignitatem atque ad nostram salutem,— In what he said, he consulted not so 
much his dignity as our salvation.’—Jansen. 

2. He now applies himself to his dead friend in the earth: “ He cried with a 
loud voice, Lazarus, come forth.” He could have raised Lazarus by a silent 
exerting of his power and will, and the undiscernible operations of the Spirit 
of life; but he did it by a call, aloud call. 1st. To be significant of the power 
then put forth for the raising of Lazarus; how he created this new thing; “he 
spake, and it was done.” He cried aloud, to signify the greatness of the work, 
and of the power employed in it, and to excite himself as it were to this attack 
upon the gates of death, as soldiers engage with ashout. Speaking to Lazarus, 
it was proper to ery with a loud voice; tor, First. The soul of Lazarus, which 
was to be called back, was at a distance; not hovering about the grave, as the 
Jews fancied, but removed to Hades, the world of spirits: now it is natural 
to speak loud when we call to those at a distance. Secondly. The body of 
Lazarus, which was to be called up, was asleep; and we use to speak loud when 
we would awake any out of sleep. He cried with a loud voice, that the serip- 
ture might be fulfilled, Zsa. xlv. 19: “Ihave not spoken in secret, in a dark 
place of the earth.” 2nd. To be typical of other works of wonder, and particu- 
larly other resurrections, which the power of Christ was to effect. This loud 
call was a figure, First. Of the gospel call, by which dead souls were to be 
brought out of the grave of sin; which resurrection Christ had formerly spoken 
of, ch. v. 25; and of his word as the means of it, ch. vi. 63; and now he gives a 
specimen of it. By his word, he saith to souls, Live, yea, he saith to them, Live. 

ze. xvi. 6; “ Arise from the dead,’ Eph. v.14. The Spirit of life from God 
entered into those that had been dead and dry bones, when Ezekiel prophe- 
sied over them, ze. xxxvii. 10. They who infer, from the commands of the 
Word to turn and live, that man has a power of his own to convert and regene- 
rate himself, might as well infer from this call to Lazarus, that he had a power 
to raise himself to life. Secondly. Of the sound of the archangel’s trumpet at 
the last day, with which they that sleep in the dust shall be awakened, and 
summoned before the great tribunal, when Christ shall descend with a shou 
a call, or command, like this here, “Come forth.” See Ps. 1.4, “He shall call 
both “to the heavens” for their souls, “and to the earth” for their bodies, 
“that he may judge his people.” 

This loud call here was but short, yet mighty through God to the battering 
down of the strongholds of the grave. 1st. He calls him by name, “Lazarus, 
as we call those by their names whom we would awake out of a fast sleep. 
God said to Moses, as a mark of his favour, “I know thee by name.” The 
naming of him intimates that the same individual person that died shall rise 
again at the last day. He that calls the stars by their names, can distinguish 
by name his stars that are in the dust of the earth, and will lose none of Chon 
2nd. He calls him out of the grave, apes to him as if he were already alive, 
and had nothing to do but to come out of his grave. He doth not say unto 
him, Live, for he himself must give life; but he saith to him, Move; for when 
by the grace of Christ we live spiritually, we must stir up ourselves to move: 
the grave of sin and this world is no place for those whom Christ has quick- 
ened, and therefore they must come forth. 3rd. The event was according to 
the intention, “he that was dead came forth,” ver. 44. Power went along with 
the word of Ghrist to reunite the soul and body of Lazarus, and then he came 
forth. The miracle is described, not by its invisible springs, to satisfy our curi- 
osity, but its visible effects, to confirm our faith. Do any ask where the soul of 
Lazarus was during the four days of its separation? We are not told, but h 
reason to think it was in paradise—in joy and felicity. But yon will say, Ww 
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it not then really an unkindness to it, to return it into the prison of the body? 
And if it were, yet, being for the honour of Christ, and the serving of the inter- 
ests of his kingdom, it was no more an injury to him than it was to St. Paul 
to continue in the flesh when he knew that to depart to Christ was so much 
better. If any ask whether Lazarus, after he was raised, could give any 
account or description of his soul’s removal out of the body, or return to it, 
or what he saw in the other world, I suppose both those changes were so 
unaccountable to himself, that he must say with Paul, ‘‘ whether in the body 
or out of the body, I cannot tell;” and of what he saw and heard, that it was 
not lawful or possible to express it. Ina world of sense we cannot frame to 
ourselves, much less communicate to others, any adequate ideas of the world 
of spirits, and the affairs of that world, Let us not covet to be wise above 
what is written; and this is all that is written concerning the resurrection of 
Lazarus, that “he that was dead came forth.” And some have observed that 
though we read of many that wore raised from the dead, who no doubt con- 
versed familiarly with men afterwards, yet the Scripture has not recorded one 
word spoken by any of them, except by our Lord Jesus only. 

This miracle was wrought, 1. Speedily: nothing intervenes between the 
command, ‘‘ Come forth,” and the effect, “he came forth;” dictum factum,— 
‘no sooner said than done;’ Let there be life, and there was life. “Thus the 
change in the resurrection will be “in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye,” 
1 Cor. xv. 52 The Almighty power, that can do it, can do it in an instant: 
“Then shalt thou call, and I will answer,” will come at the call, as Lazarus, 
HereamlI. 2. Perfectly: he was so thoroughly revived, that he got up out of 
his grave as strongly as ever he got up out of his bed; and returned not only 
to life, but health. He was not raised to serve a present turn, but to live as 
other men; with this additional miracle, as some reckon it, that he came out 
of his grave, though he was fettered with his graveclothes, with which he 
was “bound hand and foot, and his face bound about with a napkin;” for so 
the manner of the Jews was to bury; and he came forth in the same dress 
wherein he was buried, that it might appear it was he himself, and not another, 
and that he was not only alive, but strong, and able to walk, after a sort, even 
in his graveclothes. The binding of his face with a napkin proved that he had 
been really dead; for otherwise, in less than so many days’ time, that would 
have smothered him. And the standers-by in unbinding him, would handle 
him, and see him, that it was he himself, and so be witnesses of the miracle. 

Now see here, Ist. How little we carry away with us when we leave the 
world, only a winding sheet and a coffin; there is no change of raiment in the 
grave, nothing but a single suit of graveclothes. 2nd. What condition we 
shall be in in the grave. What wisdom or device can there be, where the eyes 
are hoodwinked, or what working, where the hands and feet are fettered? 
and so it will be in the grave, whither we are going. Lazarus being come 
forth, hampered and embarrassed with his grayeclothes, we may well ima- 
gine that those about the grave were exceedingly surprised and frightened 
at it; we would be so, if we should see a dead body rise; but Christ, to make 
the thing familiar, sets them to work: Loose him; slacken his graveclothes, 
that they may serve for day clothes till he comes to his house; and then he will 
£0 himself, so clad, without guide or supporter to his own house. As in the 

ld Testament, the translations of Enoch and Elias were sensible demonstra- 
tions of an invisible and future state, the one about the middle of the patri- 
archal age, the other of the Mosaical economy, so the resurrection of Lazarus 
was,in the New Testament, designed for the confirmation of the doctrine of 
the resurrection. 


45 Then many of the Jews which came to Mary, 
and had seen the things which Jesus did, believed 
on him, 46 But some of them went their ways to 
the Pharisees, and told them what things Jesus had 
done. 47 Then gathered the chief priests and the 
Pharisees a council, and said, What do we ? for this 
man doeth many miracles. 48 If we let him thus 
alone, all men will believe on him: and the Romans 
shall come and take away both our place and nation. 
49 And one of them, named Caiaphas, being the high 
priest that same year, said unto them, Ye know no- 
thing at all, 50 Nor consider that it is expedient 
for us, that one man should die for the people, and 
that the whole nation perish not. 51 And this 
spake he not of himself: but bemg high priest that 
year, he prophesied that Jesus should die for that 
nation; 62 And not for that nation only, but that 
also he should gather together in one the children 
of God that were scattered abroad. 53 Then from 
that day forth they took counsel together for to put 
him to death. 54 Jesus therefore walked no more 
openly among the Jews; but went thence unto a 
country near to the wilderness, into a city called 
Ephraim, and there continued with his disciples. 
55 And the Jews’ passover was nigh at hand: and 
many went out of the country up to Jerusalem before 
the passover, to purify themselves. 


they for Jesus, and spake among themselves, as they 
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stood in the temple, What think ye, that he will not 
come to the feast? 57 Now both the chief priests 
and the Pharisees had given a commandment, that, 
if any man knew where he were, he should shew tt, 
that they might take him. 


We have here an account of the consequences of this glorious miracle, which 
Wore Re usual; to some it was a savour of life unto life, to others of death unto 

eath. 

First, Some were invited by it, and induced to believe; “ many of the Jews” 
when they saw “the things that Jesus did, believed on him ;” and well they 
might, for it was an incontestable proof of his Divine mission. ‘Thev had 
often heard of his miracles, and yet evaded the conviction of them, by calling 
in question the matter of fact; but now they had themselves seen this done, 
their unbelief was conquered, and they yielded at last. But “blessed are they 
who have not seen, and yet have believed.” The more we see of Christ, the 
more cause we shail see to love him and confide in him; these were some of 
those Jews that came to Mary to comfort her. When we are doing good 
offices to others, we put ourselves in the way of receiving favours from God, 
and have opportunities of getting good when we are doing good. 

Secondly. Others were irritated by it, and hardened in their unbelief. 

l. The informers were so, ver. 46: “Some of them,” who were eye-witnesses 
of the miracle, were so far from being convinced, that they “ went to the Pha- 
risees,” whom they knew to be his implacable enemies, “and told them what 
things Jesus had done;” not merely as a matter of news worthy their notice, 
much less as an inducement to them to think more favourably of Christ, but 
with a spiteful design to excite those who needed no spur the more vigorously 
to prosecute him. Here is astrange instance, Ist. Of a most obstinate infide- 
lity, refusing to yield to the most powerful means of conviction; and it is hard 
to imagine how they could evade the force of this evidence, but that the god 
of this world had blinded their minds. 2nd. Of a most inveterate enmity. If 
they would not be satisfied that he was to be believed in as the Christ, yet one 
would think they should have been mollified, and persuaded not to persecute 
him; but, if the water be not sufficient to quench the fire, it will inflame it. 
They told what Jesus had done, and told no more but what was true; but their 
malice gave a tincture of diabolism to their information, equal to that of lying ; 
perverting what is true is as bad as forging what is false. Doeg is called a false, 
lying, and deceitful tongue, (Ps. cxx. 2, 3; lii. 2—4;) though what he said was 
true. 

2. The judges, the leaders, the blind leaders of the people, were no less 
exasperated by the report made to them; and here we are told what they did. 

Ist. A special council is called and held, ver. 47: “ Then gathered the chief 
priests and Pharisees a counsel,” as was foretold, Ps. ii. 3; “the rulers take 
counsel together against the Lord.” Consults of the Sanhedrim were in- 
tended for the public good ; but here, under colour of that, the greatest injury 
and mischief is done to the people. The things that belong to the nation’s 

eace were hid from the eyes of those that were intrusted with its counsels. 

‘his council was called, not only for joint advice, but for mutual irritation ; 
that as iron sharpens iron, and as coals are to burning coals, and wood to 
fire, so they might exasperate and inflame one another with enmity and rage 
against Christ and his doctrine. ; 

2nd. The case is proposed, and shewed to be weighty and of mighty conse- 

uence. 

i First. The matter to be debated was what course they should take with 
this Jesus, to stop the growth of his interest; they said,“ What do we? for 
this man doeth many miracles.” The information given about the raising of 
Lazarus was produced, and the men, brethren, and fathers are called in to 
help, as solicitously as if a formidable enemy had been with an army in the 
bowels of their country. Is¢. They own the truth of Christ’s miracles, and 
that he had wrought many of them; they are therefore witnesses against 
themselves, for they acknowledged his credentials, and yet denied his com- 
mission. 2nd. They consider what was to be done, and chide themselves 
that they had not done something sooner effectually to crush him. They do not 
take it at all into their consideration whether they should not receive him, 
and own him as the Messiah, though they professed to expect him, and Jesus 
gave pregnant proofs of his being so; but they take it for granted he is an 
enemy, and as such is to be run down. “ What do we?” Have we no care 
to support our church? Is it nothing to us that a doctrine so destructive 
to our interest spreads thus? Shall we tamely yield up the ground we have 
got in the affections of the people? Shall we see our authority brought into 
contempt, and the craft by which we get our living ruined, and not bestir 
ourselves? What have we been doing all this while? And what are we now 
thinking of ?. Shall we be always talking, and bring nothing to pass? 

Secondly. That which made this matter weighty was the peril they appre- 
hended their church and nation to be in from the Romans, yer. 48. If we do not 
silence him, and take him off, “all men will believe on him;” and, this being the 
setting up of a new king, the Romans will take umbrage at it, and will come 
with an army, “and take away our place and nation,” and therefore it is no time 
to trifle. See what an opinion they have, Ist. Of their own power. They speak 
as if they thought Christ’s progress and success in his work depended upon their 
connivance, as if he could not go on to work miracles, and make disciples, unless 
they let him alone; as if it were in their power to conquer Him who had con- 
quered death; or as if they could fight against God and prosper. But He that 
sits in heaven laughs at the fond conceit which impotent malice has of its own 
omnipotence. 2nd. Of their own politics. They fancy themselves to be men of 
mighty insight, and foresight, and great sagacity in their moral prognostications. 
1. They take on them to prophesy that, in a little time, if he have liberty to go on, 
all men will believe on him;” hereby owning, when it was to serve their pur- 
pose, that his doctrine and miracles had a very convincing power in them, such as 
could not be resisted, but that all men would become his proselytes and vota- 
ries. Thus do they now make his interest formidable, though, to serve another 
turn, these same men stroye to make it contemptible ch, vii. 48: “ Have any 
of the rulers believed on him?” ‘This was the thing they were afraid of, that 
men would believe on him, and then all their measures were broke. Note, The 
success of the Gospel is the dread of its adversaries ; if souls be saved they are 
undone. 2. They foretel that if the generality of the nation be drawn after 
him, the rage of the Romans will be drawn upon them; ‘“‘they will come and 
take away our place;” the country in general, especially Jerusalem; or the 
temple, the holy place, and their place—their darling, their idol; or, their 
preferments in the temple, their places of power and trust. 

Now it was true that the Romans had a very jealous eye upon them, and 
knew they wanted nothing but power and opportunity to shake off their 
yoke. It was likewise true, that if the Romans should pour an army in upon 
them, it would be very hard for them to make any head against it; yet here 
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appeared a cowardice, which one would not have fone in the priests of me 
Lord, if they had not by their wickedness forfeited their interest in God, an 
all good men. Had they kept their integrity, they needed not have feared the 
Romans. But they speak like a dispirited people; as the men of Judah, when 
they basely said to Samson, ‘* Knowest thou not that the Philistines rule over 
us?” Jud. xv. 11. When men lose their piety they lose their courage. But, 

1. It was false that there was any danger of the Romans being irritated 
against their nation by the progress of Christ’s Gospel, for it was no way hurt- 
ful to kings and provinces, but highly beneficial. ‘Che Romans had no jealousy 
at all of his growing interest; for he taught men to give tribute to Cesar, and 
not to resist evil, but take up the cross. The Roman governor, at his trial, 
could find no fault in him. There was more danger of the Romans being 
incensed against the Jewish nation by the priests than by Christ. Note, Pre- 
tended fears are often the colour of malicious designs. 

9, Had there really been some danger of displeasing the Romans by tolerat- 
ing Christ’s preaching, yet that would not Justify their hating and persecuting 
a good man. Note, Ist. The enemies of Christ and his Gospel have often 
coloured their enmity with a seeming care for the public good, and the common 
safety, and in order to that have branded his prophets and ministers as trou- 
blers of Israel, and men that turn the world upside down. 2nd. Carnal pores 
commonly sets up reasons of state, in opposition to rules of justice. When 
men are concerned for their own wealth and safety more than for truth and 
duty, it is wisdom from beneath, which is “earthly, sensual, and devilish. 
But see what was the issue: they pretended to be afraid that their tolerating 
Christ’s Gospel would bring desolation upon them by the Romans ; and there- 
fore, right or wrong, set themselves against it. But it proved that their per- 
secuting the Gospel brought upon them that which they feared, filled up the 
measure of their iniquity; and the Romans came and took away their place 
and nation, and their place knows them no more. Note, That calamity which 
we seek to escape by sin we take the most effectual course to bring upon our 
own heads; and they who think by opposing Christ’s kingdom to secure or 
advance their own secular interest, will find Jerusalem a more burthensome 
stone than they think it is, Zec. xii. 3; “the fear of the wicked it shall come 
upon them.” te : 5 

3rd. Caiaphas makes a malicious but mystical speech in the council upon 
this occasion. ; : 

First. The malice of it appears evident at first view, ver. 49,50. He being the 
high priest, and so president of the council, took upon him to decide the matter 
before it was debated: “ You know nothing at all,” your hesitating betrays your 
ignorance, for it is not a thing that will bear a dispute; it is soon determined, 
jf you consider that received maxim, “that it is expedient for us that one man 
should die for the people.” Here, , i 

lst. The counsellor was Caiaphas, who was “high priest that same year.” 
The high priesthood was by the Divine appointment settled upon the heir male 
of the house of Aaron, for and during the term of his natural life, and then 
to his heir-male; but in those degenerate times it was become, though not an 
annual office, like a cousulship, yet frequently changed, as they could make 
an interest with the Roman powers. Now it happened that this year Caiaphas 
wore the mitre. 

and. The drift of the advice was in short this, that some way or other must 
be found out to put Jesus to death. We have reason to think that they strongly 
suspected him to be indeed the Messiah; but his doctrine was so contrary to 
their darling traditions and secular interest, and his design did so thwart their 
notions of the Messiah’s kingdom, that they resolve, be he who he will, he must 
be put to death. Caiaphas doth not say, Let him be silenced, imprisoned, 
banished, —though that is sufficient for the restraint of one they thought dan- 
gerous,—but die he must. Note, Those that have set themselves against 
Christianity, have commonly divested themselves of humanity, and been infa- 
mous for cruelty. 

3rd. This is insinuated with all the subtlety as well as malice of the old 
serpent. 1. He suggests his own sagacity, which we must suppose him, as high 
priest, to excel in, though the Urim and Thummim was long since lost. How 
scorntully doth he say, * You know nothing,” that are but common priests ; but 
you must give me leave to see farther into things than you do. Thus it is com- 
mon for those in authority to impose their corrupt dictates by virtue of that; 
and because they should be the wisest and best, to expect that every body 
should believe they are so. 2. He takes it for granted that the case is plain 
and past dispute, and those are very ignorant that do not see it to be so. Note, 
Reason and justice are often run down with a high hand; “truth is fallen in 
the streets,” and when it is down, down with it; “and equity cannot enter,” and 
when it is out, out with it, Zsa. lix. 14. 3. He insists upon a maxim in polities, 
that the welfare of communities is to be preferred before that of particular 
persons: “It is expedient for us,” as priests, whose all lies at stake, “that one 
man die for the people.” Thus far it holds true, that it is expedient, and more 
than so, it is truly honourable, for a man to hazard his life in the service of his 
country, Phil. ii. 17; 1 Jno. iil. 16; but to put an innocent man to death, under 
colour of consulting the public safety, is the devil’s polities. Caiaphas craftily 
insinuates that the greatest and best man, though major singulis,—‘ greater 
than any one individual, is minor universis,— less than the collected mass, and 
ought to think his life well spent, nay, well lost, to save his country from ruin ; 
but what is this to the murdering of one that was evidently a great blessing, 
under pretence of preventing an imaginary mischief to the country? The case 
ought to have been put thus: Was it expedient for them to bring upon them- 
selves, and upon their nation, the guilt of blood, a prophet’s blood, for the se- 
curing of their civil interests from a danger which they had no just reason to be 
afraid of ? Was it expedient tor them to drive God and their glory from them, 
rather than venture the Romans’ displeasure, who could do them no harm if 
they had God on their side? Note, Carnal policy, which steers only by secular 
considerations, while it thinks to save all by sin, ruins all at last. 

Secondly. ‘The mystery that was in this counsel of Caiaphas doth not appear 
at first view, but the evangelist leads us into it; ver. 51, 52, ‘this spake he not 
of himself,” it was not only the language of his own enmity and policy, but in 
these words he prophesied, though he himself was not aware of it, “‘that Jesus 
should die for that nation.” Here is a precious comment upon a pernicious 
text; the counsel of cursed Caiaphas so construed as to fall in with the counsels 
of the blessed God. Charity teaches us to put the most favourable construc- 
tion upon men’s words and actions that they will bear; but piety teacheth us 

to make a good improvement of them, even contrary to that which they were 
intended for. i wicked men, in what they do against us, are God’s hand to 
humble and reform us, why nay they not in what they say against us be God’s 
mouth to instruct and convince us? But in this of Caiaphas, there was an 
extraorainary direction of Heaven prompting him to say that which was capable 
of a very sublime sense. As the hearts of all men are in God’s hand, so are 
their tongues. They are deceived who say, “Our tongues are our own,” so that 
either we may say what we will, and are not accountable to God’s judgment, 
or we can say what we will, and are not restrainable by his providence and 
power. Balaam could not say what he would when he éame to curse Israel, 
nor Laban when he pursued Jacob, 

4th. ‘The evangelist explains and enlarges upon Caiaphas’ words. 
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irst. He explains what he said, and shews how it not only was, but was 
feed a be, accommodated to an excellent purpose. He did not speak it of 
himself,—as it was an artifice to stir up the council against Christ, he spoke it 
of himself, or of the devil rather, —but as if was an orale it the pur- 
pose and design of God by the death of Christ to save God’s spiritual Israel 
from sin and wrath, he did not speak it of himself, for he knew nothing of the 
matter; “ he meant not so, neither did his heart think so ;” for nothing was in 
his heart but to destroy and cut off, Zsa. x. 7. | é ’ ; : 

jst. He prophesied; and those that prophesied, in their prophesyings, did not 
speak of themselves. But is Caiaphas also among the prophets? He is so, pro 
hac vice,— this once,’ though an ill man, and an implacable enemy to Christ and 
his Gospel. Note, 1. God ean and often doth make wicked men instruments 
to serve his own purposes, even contrary to their own intentions; for he has 
them not only in a chain, to restrain them from doing the mischief they would, 
but in a bridle, to lead them to do the service they would not. 2. Words of pro- 
phecy in the mouth are no infallible evidence of a principle of grace in the 
heart. ‘‘ Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy,name?” will be rejected as 
a frivolous plea. , i ; : ul ; : 

2nd. He prophesied, “being high priest that year ;” not that his being high 
priest did at all dispose or qualify him to be a prophet; we cannot suppose the 
pontifical mitre to have first inspired with prophecy the basest head that ever 
wore it; but, 1. Being high priest, and therefore of note and eminence in 
the conclave, God was pleased to put this significant word into his mouth, 
rather than into the mouth of any other, that it might be the more observed, or 
the non-observance of it the more aggravated. The apophthegms of great men 
have been thought worthy of special regard; “a divine sentence is in the lips 
of the king;” therefore this divine sentence was put into the lips of the high 
priest, that even out of his mouth this word might be established, that Christ 
died for the good of the nation, and not for any iniquity in his hands. He 
happened to be high priest that year, which was fixed to be the year of 
the redeemed, when Messiah the prince must be cut off, but not for himself, 
Dan. ix. 26,and he must own it. 2. Being high priest that year, that famous 
year, in which there was to be such a plentiful effusion of the Spirit, more than 
had ever been yet, according to the prophecy, Joel ii. 28, 29, compared with 
Acts ii. 17, some drops of the blessed shower light upon Caiaphas, as the 
crumbs, saith Dr. Lightfoot, of the children’s bread, which fall from the table 
among the dogs. This year was the year of the expiration of the Levitical 
priesthood; and out of the mouth of him who was that year high priest was 
extorted an implicit resignation of it to Him who should not, as they had done 
for many ages, offer beasts for that nation, but offer himself, andso make an end 
of the sin offering. ‘his resignation he made unwittingly, as Isaac gave the 
blessing to Jacob. ; a: 

ard. Che matter of his prophecy was, “ that Jesus should die for that nation,” 
the very thing to which all the prophets bare witness, who “testified before- 
hand the sufferings of Christ,” 1 Pet.i. 11, that the death of Christ must be 
the life and salvation of Israel. He meant, by that nation, those who obstinately 
adhered to Judaism, but God meant those in it that would receive the doctrine 
of Christ, and become followers of him—all believers, the spiritual seed of 
Abraham, ‘he death of Christ, which Caiaphas was now projecting, proved 
the rtiin of that interest in the nation which he intended it should be the 
security and establishment of, for it brought wrath upon them to the utter- 
most; but it proved the advancement of that interest which he hoped it would 
have been the ruin of ; for Christ, being: lifted up from the earth, drew all men 
unto him. It is a great thing that is here prophesied, that Jesus should dig, die 
for others, not only for their good, but in their stead; die for that nation, for 
they had the first offer made them of salvation by his death. If the whole 
nation of the Jews had unanimously believed in Christ, and received his Gos- 
pel, they had been not only saved eternally, but saved as a nation, from their 
vrievances. The fountain was first opened to the house of David, Zee. xiii. 1. 
He so died for that nation, as that the whole nation should not perish, but that 
aremnant should be saved, Rom. xi. 5. 

Secondly. The evangelist enlargeth upon this word of Caiaphas’; ver. 52, “not 
for that nation only,” how much soever it thought itself the darling of Heaven, 
“but that also he should gather together in one the children of God that were 
scattered abroad.” Observe here, , 

lst. The persons Christ died for; not for the nation of the Jews only; it 
would have been comparatively but a light thing for the Son of God to go 
through so vast an undertaking only to restore the preserved of Jacob and 
the outcasts of Israel; no, he must be salvation to the ends of the earth 
Isa. xlix. 6; he must die for “the children of God that were scattered abroad. 
1. Some understand it of the children of God that were then in being, scattered 
abroad in the Gentile world, deyout men of every nation, Acts ii. 5; that feared 
God, Acts x. 2, and worshipped him, Acts xvi. 4; proselytes of the gate, who 
served the God of Abraham, but submitted not to the ceremonial law of Moses; 
persons that had a sayour of natural religion, but were dispersed in the nations, 
had no solemn assemblies of their own, nor any peculiar profession to unite in, 
or distinguish themselves by. Now Christ died to incorporate these in one 
great society, to be denominated from him, and governed by him; and this was 
the setting up a standard, to which all that had a regard to God, and a concern 
for their souls, might bave recourse, and under which they might list them- 
selves. 2. Others take in with these all that belong to the election of grace, 
who are called the children of God, though not yet born, because they are pre- 
destinated to the adoption of children, #’ph. i. 5. Now these are scattered 
abroad in several places of the earth, out of all kindreds and tongues, Rev. vii. 9; 
and in several ages of the world, to the end of time, there are those that fear 
him throughout all generations; to all those he had an eye in the atonement 
Be made by his blood; as he prayed so he died, ‘“‘for all that should believe on 
1im.” 

2nd. The purpose and intention of his death concerning those persons. He 
died to gather them in who wandered, and to gather them together in one who 
were scattered; to invite them to him that were at a distance from him, and to 
unite them in him that were at a distance from each other. Christ’s dying is, 
1. The great attractive of our hearts. For this end he is lifted up, to draw men 
to him, The conversion of souls is the gathering of them in to Christ as their 
ruler and refuge, as the doves to their windows; and he died to effect this. By 
dying he purchased them to himself, and the gift of the Holy Ghost for them. 
His love, in dying for us, is the great loadstone of our love. 2. The great centre 
of our unity. He gathers them together in one, #ph.i. 10: they are one with 
him; one body, one spirit, and one with each other in him. AjJl the saints, in 
all places and ages, meet in Christ, as all the members in the head, and all the 
branches in the root. Christ, by the merit of his death, recommended all the 
saints in one to the grace and favour of God, Heb. ii, 11—13; and by the motive 
of his death recommends them all severally to the love and affection one of 
another, ch. xiii. 34. 

5th. The result of this debate is a resolve of the council to put Jesus to 
death; ver. 53, “ from that day they took counsel together to put him to death.” 
They now understand one another's minds, and so each was fixed in his own, 
that Jesus must die; and it should seem a committee was appvinted to sit, de 
die in diem,—' from day to day,’ to consider of it, and consult about it, and to 
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receive proposals for the effecting of it. Note, The wickedness of the wicked 
ripens by degrees, Jas. i. 15; #ze. vii. 10. Two considerable advances were 
now made in their accursed design against Christ: First. What before they 
had thought of severally, now they jointly concurred in, and so strengthened 
the hands one of another in this wickedness, and proceeded with the greater 
assurance. Ill men confirm and encourage themselves and one another in ill 
practices, by comparing notes; men of corrupt minds bless themselves when 
they find others of the same mind. Then the wickedness, which betore seemed 
impracticable, appears not only possible, but easy to be effected: vis unita for- 
tior,— energies, when united, become more efticient.’ Secondly. What before 
they wished done, but wanted a colour for, now they are furnished with a 
plausible pretence to justify themselves in, which will serve, if not to take off 
the guilt—that is the least of their care—yet to take off the odium, and so satisfy, 
if not the personal, yet the political conscience, as some subtilly distinguish. 
Many will go on very securely in doing an ill thing, as long as they have but 
something to say in excuse for it. Now this resolution of theirs to put him 
to death, right or wrong, shews that all the formality of a trial, which they 
afterwards brought him upon, was but show and grimace; they were before 
determined what to do. : 

6th. Christ hereupon absconded, knowing very well what was the vote of 
their close cabal, ver. 54. First. He suspended his public appearances; “‘ he 
walked no more openly among the Jews;” that is, among the inhabitants of 
Judza, who were properly called Jews, especially those at Jerusalem ; od srepi6- 
mare, ‘he did not walk up and down among them,’ did not go from place to 

lace preaching and working miracles with that freedom and openness that he 

ad done, but while he stayed in Judwa he was there incognito,—‘in disguise.’ 
Thus the chief priests put the light of Israel under a bushel. Secondly. He 
withdrew into an obscure part of the country, so obscure, that the name of the 
town he retired to is scarce met with any where else. He went toa country 
near the wilderness, as if he were driven out from among men; or rather, 
wishing with Jeremiah, that he might have in the wilderness a lodgingplace 
of wayfaring men, Jer. ix. 2. He entered into a city called Ephraim, some 
think Ephratah, that is, Bethlehem, where he was born, and which bordered 
upon the wilderness of Judah; others think, Ephron, or Ephraim, mentioned 
2 Chr. xiii. 19. Thither his disciples went with him; neither would they leave 
him in solitude, nor would he leave them in danger. There he continued, 
&:étp:Be, there he ‘ conversed;’ he knew how to improve this time of retirement 
in private conversation, when he had not opportunity of preaching publicly. 
He conversed with his disciples, which were his family, when he was forced 
from the temple, and his dictpcfa, or ‘discourses’ there, no doubt, were very 
ag ane. We must do the good we can, when we cannot do the good we 
would. 

But why would Christ abscond now? It was not because he either feared 
the power of his enemies, or distrusted his own power; he had many ways to 
save himself, and was neither averse to suffering, nor unprepared for it; but he 
retired, 1. ‘’o put a mark of displeasure upon Jerusalem, and the people of the 
Jews. They rejected him and his Gospel; justly therefore did he remove him- 
self and his Gospel from them. ‘The prince of teachers was now removed into 
a corner, Zsa. xxx. 20, and there was no open vision of him; and it_was a sad 
peceane of that thick darkness which was shortly to come upon Jerusalem, 

ecause she knew not the day of her visitation. 2. To render the cruelty of his 
enemies against him the more inexcusable. If that which was grievous to them, 
and thought dangerous to the public, was his public appearances, he would try 
whether their anger would be turned away by his retirement into privacy. 
When David was fled to Gath, Saul was satisfied, and sought no more for him, 
1 Sam. xxvii. 4. But it was the life, the precious life, that these wicked men 
hunted after. 3. His hour was not yet come, and therefore he declined danger, 
and did it in a way common to men, both to warrant and encourage the flight 
of his servants in time of persecution, and to comfort those who are forced from 
their usefulness, and buried alive in privacy and obscurity: “ the disciple is 
not better than his Lord.” 4. His retirement for a while was to make his 
return into Jerusalem, when his hour was come, the more remarkable and 
illustrious. This increased the acclamations of joy with which his well- 
wishers welcomed him at his next public appearance, when he rode triumph- 
antly into the city. 

7th. The strict inquiry made for him during his recess, ver. 55—57. 

First. The occasion of it was the approach of the passover, at which they 
expected his presence, according to custom; ver. 55, “‘the Jews’ passover was 
nigh at hand,” a festival which shone bright in their calendar, and which there 
was great expectation of for some time before. This was Christ’s fourth and 
last passover since he entered upon his public ministry, and it might be truly 
said, as 2 Chr. xxxv. 18, there never was such a passover in Israel, for in it 
“ Christ, our passover, was sacrificed for us.” Now the passover being at hand, 
many went out of all parts of the country to Jerusalem, to purify themselves. 
This was either, lst. A necessary purification of those who had contracted any 
ceremonial pollution; they came to be sprinkled with the water of purification, 
and to perform the other rites of cleansing, according to the law, for they might 
not eat the passover in their uncleanness, Num. ix. 6. ‘Thus, before our gospel 
passover we must renew our repentance, and by faith wash in the blood of 
Christ, and so compass God’s altar. Or, 2nd. A voluntary purification, or 
self-sequestration, by fasting and prayer, and other religious exercises, which 
many that were more devout than their neighbours spent some time in before 
the passover, and chose to do it at Jerusalem, because of the advantage of the 
temple service. Thus must we, by solemn preparation, set bounds about the 
mount on which we expect to meet with God, : 

Secondly. The inquiry was very solicitous; “they said, What think ye, that 
he will not come to the feast ?” ver. 56. : 


riests of the Lord were become like t a 
Mizpeh, and a net spread upon Tabor,” and were “ profound to make slaugh- 
ter,” Hos. v. 1, 2;—when, instead of keeping the feast with unleavened bread, 


they were themselves soured with the leaven of the worst smalice ! 
asking, “ What think ye, will he not come up to the feast ?” implies, 1. An 
invidious reflection upon Christ, as if he would omit his attendance on the feast 
of the Lord for fear of exposing himself, If others, through irreligion be absent, 
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I r 1 but if Christ be absent for his own preserva- 
tion, (for God will have mercy, and not sacrifice,) it is turned to his repreath, 
a it was to David’s, that his seat was empty at the feast, though Saul wanted 
him only that he might have an opportunity of nailing him to the wall with his 
javelin, 1 Sam. xx. 26,27. It is sad to see holy ordinances prostituted to such 
unholy purposes, 2. A fearful apprehension they had of missing their game. 

pel Beat come up to the feast?” If he do not, our measures are broken, 
SOAS lundone; for there is no sending a pursuiyant into the country to 
eae The orders issued out by the government for the apprehending of 
him were very strict, ver. 57. The great Sanhedrim issued out a proclamation, 
eirerls charging and requiring, that if any person in city or country knew 
where he was, pretending that he was a criminal, and had fled from justice. they 
ae shew it, that he might be taken, probably promising a reward to any 
oe would discover him, and imposing a penalty on such as harboured him. 

o that hereby he was represented to the people as an obnoxious dangerous 
man; an outlaw, whom any one might have a blow at. Saul issued out such a 
proclamation for apprehending of David, and Ahab of Elijah. See, lst. How 
intent they were upon this prosecution, and how indefatigably they laboured 
in it, now at a time when if they had had any sense of religion, and the duty 
of their function, they would have found themselves something else to do. 
2nd. How willing they Were to involve others in the guilt with them. If any 
were capable of betraying Christ, they would have him think himself bound to 
do it. Thus was the interest they had in the people abused to the worst pur- 
poses. Note, It is an aggravation of the sins of wicked rulers that they com-~ 
monly make those that are under them instruments of their unrighteousness. 
But notwithstanding this proclamation, though doubtless many knew where he 
was, yet such was his interest in the affections of some, and such God’s hold of 
the consciences of others, that he continued undiscovered, for the Lord hid him. 


CHAPTER XII. 


It was a melancholy account which we had, in the close of the foregoing chapter, of the 
disgrace done to our Lord Jesus, when the scribes and Pharisees proclaimed him a 
traitor to their church, and put upon him all the marks of ignominy they could; but 
the story of this chapter balanceth that, by giving us an account of the honour done to 
the Redeemer, notwithstanding all that reproach thrown upon him; thus the one was 
set over against the other. Let us see what honours were heaped on the head of the 
Lord Jesus, even in the depths of his humiliation, I. Mary did him honour by anoint- 
ing his feet at the supper in Bethany, ver. 1—11. Il. The common people did him 
honour with their acclamations of joy, when he rode in triumph into Jerusalem, 
ver. 12—19. III. The Greeks did him honour, by inquiring after him, with a longing 
desire to see him, ver. 20—26. IV. God the Father did him honour, by a voice from 
heaven, bearing testimony to him, ver. 27—36. V. He had honour done him by the 
Old Testament prophets, who foretold the infidelity of those that heard the report of 
him, ver. 37—41. VI. He had honour done him by some of the chief rulers, whose 
consciences witnessed for him, though they had not courage to own it, ver. 42, 43. 
VII. He claimed honour to himself, by asserting his Divine mission, and the account 
he gave of his errand into the world, ver. 44—50. 
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he raised from the dead. 
There they made him a 
supper; and Martha served: 
but Lazarus was one of 


“them that sat at the table 
with him. 3 Then took 


Mary a pound of ointment of spikenard, very costly, 
and anointed the feet of Jesus, and wiped his feet 
with her hair: and the house was filled with the odour 
of the ointment. 4 Then saith one of his disciples, 
Judas Iscariot, Simon’s son, which should betray him, 
5 Why was not this ointment sold for three hundred 
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pence, and given to the poor? 6 This he said, not 
that he cared for the poor; but because he was a 
thief, and had the bag, and bare what was put therein. 
7 Then said Jesus, Let her alone: against the day 
of my burying hath she kept this. 8 For the poor 
always ye have with you; but me ye have not always. 
9 Much people of the Jews therefore knew that he 
was there: and they came not for Jesus’ sake only, 
but that they might see Lazarus also, whom he had 
raised from the dead. 10 But the chief priests con- 
sulted that they might put Lazarus also to death ; 
11 Because that by reason of him many of the Jews 
went away, and atteved on Jesus. 


SPIKENARD.—ver. 3. 


In these verses we have, 

First. The kind visit our Lord Jesus made to his friends at Bethany, ver. 1. 
He came up out of the country, “six days before the passover,” and took up at 
Bethany, a town that, according to the computation of our metropolis, lay so 
near Jerusalem, as to be within the bills of mortality. He lodged here with 
his friend Lazarus, “ whom he” had lately “ raised from the dead.” His coming 
to Bethany may now be considered, 

1. As a preface to the passover he intended to celebrate, to which relation is 
had in the date of the time, “six days before the passover.” Devout men set 
time apart before, to prepare themselves for that solemnity, and thus it became 
our Lord Jesus to fulfil all righteousness; and thus he hath set us an example 
of solemn self-sequestration before the solemnities of the gospel passover. 
Let us hear the voice crying, “ Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” 

2. As a voluntary exposing himself to the fury of his enemies. Now his hour 
was at hand, he came within their reach, and freely offered himself to them, 
though he had shewed them how easily he could evade all their snares. Note 
Ist. Our Lord Jesus was voluntary in his sufferings; his life was not forced 
from him, but resigned; “Lo, I come.” As the streugth of his persecutors 
could not overpower him, so their subtlety could not surprise him, but he died 
because he would. 2nd. As there is a time when we are allowed to shift for 
our own preservation, so there is a time when we are called to jeopard our 
lives in the cause of God, as St. Paul, when he went bound in the spirit to 
Jerusalem, 

3. Asan instance of his kindness to his friends at Bethany, whom he loved, 
and from whom he was shortly to be taken away. This was a farewell visit; 
he came to take leave of them, and to leave with them words of comfort against 
the day of trial that was approaching. Note, Though Christ depart for a time 
from ne peony: he will give them intimations that be parts in love, and not in 
anger. ethany is here described to be the town “ where Lazarus was, whom 
he raised from the dead.” That miracle wrought here put a new honour upon 
the place, and made it remarkable. Christ came hither to observe what im- 
provement was made of that miracle; for where Christ works wonders, and 
shews signal favours, he looks after them to see whether the intention of them 
be ansie-sead, Where he has sown plentifully, he observes whether it comes 

) again. 

Secondly. The kind entertainment which his friends there give him; “they 
made him a supper,” ver. 2, a great supper, a feast. Itis queried whether this 
had the same with that which is recorded, Mat. xxvi. 6, &c., in the house of 
Simon: most think they were; for the substance of the story and many of the 
circumstances agree; but that comes in after what was said two days before 
the paseorer, whereas this was done six days before: nor is it likely that 
Martha should serve in any house but her own; and therefore I incline with 
Dr. Lightfoot to think them different: that that in Matthew was on the third 
day of the passover week, but this here the seventh day of the week before, 
being the Jewish sabbath, the night before he rode in triumph into Jerusalem; 
that in the house of Simon, this of Lazarus. These two being the most public 
ani solemn entertainments given him in Bethany, Mary graced them both with 
this token of respect; and what she left of her ointment this first time, when 
she spent but a pound of it, ver. 2, she used that second time, when she poured 
it all ont, Mar. xiv.3. Let us see the account of this entertainment. 

1. “They made him a supper,” for with them ordinarily supper was the best 
meal, This they did in token of their respect and gratitude, for a feast is made 
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for friendship ; and that they might have an opportunity of free and pleasant 
conversation with him, for a feast is made for fellowship. Perhaps in allusion 
to this and the like entertainments given to Christ in the days of his flesh, it is 
that he promiseth to such as open the door of their hearts to him, that he will 
sup with them, Rev. iii, 20. } 

2. “Martha served;” she herself waited at table, in token of her great 
respect to the Master: though a person of some quality, she did not think it 
below her to serve when Christ sat at meat; nor should we think it a dis- 
honour or disparagement to us to stoop to any service whereby Christ may 
be honoured. Christ had formerly reproved Martha for being “ troubled with 
much serving;” but she did not therefore leave off serving, as some, who, 
when they are reproved for one extreme, peevishly run into another; no, still 
she served; not as then, at a distance, but within hearing of Christ’s gracious 
words, reckoning those happy who, as the queen of Sheba said concerning 
Solomon’s servants, stood continually before him to hear his wisdom. Better 
be a waiter at Christ’s table than a guest at the table of a prince. 

3. * Lazarus was one of them that sat at meat.” It proved the truth of h¥s 
resurrection, as it did of Christ’s, that there were those who did eat and drink 
with them, Acts x. 41. Lazarus did not retire into a wilderness after his resur- 
rection, as if when he had made a visit to the other world, he must ever after 
be a hermit in this; no, he conversed familiarly with people, as others did. He 
sat at meat, as a monument of the miracle Christ had wrought. Those whom 
Gheiet nas raised up to a spiritual life, are made to sit together with him; see 

oh, Nh. 5, 6. 

Mhirdly, The particular respect which Mary shewed him above the rest, in 
anointing his feet with sweet ointment, ver. 3: she had “a pound of ointment 
of spikenard, very costly,” which probably she had by her for her own use; but 
the death and resurrection of her brother had quite weaned her from the use 
of all such things, and with this she “anointed the feet of Jesus;” and as a 
farther token of her reverence for him, and negligence of herself, she “ wiped 
them with her hair;” and this was taken notice of by all that were present, 
for “the house was filled with the odour of the ointment:” see Pr. xxvii. 16. 
Doubtless she intended this as a token of her love to Christ, who had given 
real tokens of his love to her and her family; and thus she studies what she 
shall render. Now by this her love to Christ appears to have been, 

1. A generous love. So far from sticking at necessary charges in his ser- 


| vice, she is as ingenious to create an’ occasion of expense in religion as most 


are to avoid it. If she had any thing more valuable than other, that must be 
brought out for the honour of Christ. Note, Those who love Christ truly, 
love him so much better than this world as to be willing to lay out the best 
they have for him. 

2. A condescending love. She not only bestowed her ointment upon Christ 
but poured it upon him with her own hands, which she might have ordere 
one of her servants to have done; nay, she did not, as usual, anoint his head 
with it, but his feet. rue love, as it doth not stick at charges, so it doth not 
stick at pains in honouring Christ. Considering what Christ has done and 
suffered for us, we are very ungrateful if we think any service too hard to do, 
or too mean to stoop to, whereby he may really be glorified. 

3. A believing love. There was faith working by this love; faith in Jesus as 
the Messiah, the Christ, that is, the Anointed, who, being both priest and king, 
was anointed as Aaron and David were. Note, God’s anointed should be our 
anointed; has God poured on him the oil of gladness above his fellows? let us 
pour on him the ointment of our best affections above all competitors. By con- 
senting to Christ as our king, we must comply with God’s designs, appointing 
him our Head whom he has appointed, Hos. i. 11. F 

The filling of the house with the pleasant odour of the ointment may intimate 
to us, Ist. hat those who entertain Christ in their hearts and houses bring a 
sweet odour into them. Christ’s presence brings with it an ointment and per- 
fume which rejoice the heart. 2nd. Honours done to Christ are comforts to 
all his friends and followers; they are to God and good men an offering of a 
sweet-smelling savour. 

Fourthly. Judas’ dislike of Mary’s compliment or token of her respect to 
Christ, ver. 4, 5; where observe, 

1. The person that carped at it was Judas, “one of his disciples ;” not one of 

their nature, but only one of their number. It is possible for the worst of men 
to lurk under the disguise of the best profession; and there are many who 
yretend to stand in relation to Christ that really have no kindness for him, 
Tides was an apostle, a preacher of the Gospel, and yet one that discouraged 
and checked this instance of pious affection and devotion. Note, It is sad to see 
the life of religion and holy zeal frowned upon and _discountenaneced by such 
as are obliged by their office to assist and encourage it. But this was he that 
should betray Christ. Note, Coldness of love to Christ, and a secret contempt 
of serious piety, when they appear in professors of religion, are sad presage’ of 
a final apostacy. Hypocrites, by lesser instances of worldliness, discover them- 
selves to be ready for a closure with greater temptations. 

2. The pretence with which he covered his dislike; ver. 5, “ Why was not 
this ointment,” since it was designed tor a pious use, “sold for three hundred 
pence,” which is eight pounds ten shillings of our money, “and given to the 
poor?” Here is, Ist. A foul iniquity gilded over with a specious and plausible 
pretence; for Satan transforms himself into an angel of light. 2nd. Here is 
worldly wisdom passing a censure upon pious zeal, as guilty of imprudence 
and mismanagement. Those who value themselves upon their secular policy, 
and undervalue others for their serious piety, have more in them of the spirit 
of Judas than they would be thought to have. 3rd. Here is charity to the poor 
made a colour for opposing a piece of piety to Christ, and secretly made a 
cloak for covetousness. Many excuse themselves from laying out in charity, 
under pretence of laying up for charity ; whereas, if the clouds be full of rain, 
they will empty themselves. Judas asked, “Why was it not given to the 
poor?” To which it is easy to answer, because 1t was better bestowed upon 
the Lord Jesus. Note, We must not conclude that those do no acceptable 
piece of service, who do not do it in our way, and just as we would have them ; 
as if every thing must be adjudged imprudent and unfit which doth not take 
its measures from us and our sentiments. Proud men think all ill advised that 
do not advise with them. . i ; 

3. The detection and discovery of Judas’ hypocrisy herein, ver. 6. Here is 
the evangelist’s remark upon it, by the direction of Him who searcheth the 
heart. “ This he said, not that he cared for the poor,” as he pretended, “but 
because he was a thief, and had the bag.” Ist. It did not come from a principle 
of charity; “not that he cared for the poor.” He had no compassion towards 
them, no concern for them; what were the poor to him, any farther than he 
might serve his own ends, by being overseer of the poor? Thus some warmly 
contend for the power of the church, others for its purity, when perhaps it 
may be said, not that they care for the church; it is all one to them whether its 
true interest sink or swim; but under the umbrage of this they are advancing 
themselves. Simeon and Leyi pretended zeal for circumcision, “not that they 
cared” for the seal of the covenant, any more than Jehu for the Lord of hosts, 
when he said, ‘Come, see my zeal.” 2nd. It did come from a pripeialt to) 
covetousness. The truth of the matter was, this ointment being designed for 
his Master, he would rather have had it in money, to be put in the common 
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pees which he was intrusted with, and then he knew what to do with it. 
yserve, 

First. Judas was treasurer of Christ’s household, whence some think he was 
called Iscariot, the bag-bearer. 1st. See what estate Jesus and his disciples 
had to live upon; it was but little; they had neither farms nor merchandise, 
neither barns nor storehouses, only a bag; or, as some think the word signifies, 
a box or coffer, wherein they kept just enough for their subsistence, giving the 
overplus, if any were, to the poor; this they carried about with them wherever 
they went: Omnia mea mecum porto,— I carry all my property about me.’ 
This bag was supplied with the contributions of good people, and the Master 
and his disciples had all in common. Let this lessen our esteem of worldly 
wealth, and deaden us to the punctilios of state and ceremony, and reconcile 
us toa mean and despicable way of living, if that be our lot, that it was our 
Master’s lot, for our sakes he became poor. 2nd. See who was the steward of 
the little they had; it was Judas, he was purse-bearer; it was his office to 
receive and pay; and we do not find that he gave any account what markets he 
made. He was appointed to this office, either, 1. Because he was the least and 
lowest of all the disciples; it was not Peter or John that was made steward, 
though it was a place of trust and profit, but Judas, the meanest of them. 
Note, Secular sapere as they are a diversion, so they are a diminution 
to a minister of the Gospel: see 1 Cor. vi. 4. The prime ministers of state in 
Christ’s kingdom refused to be concerned in the revenue, Acts vi. 2. 2. Because 
he was desirous of the place. He loved in his heart to be fingering money, and 
therefore had the money-bag committed to him; either, Ist. As a kindness, 
to please him, and thereby oblige him to be true to his Master. Subjects are 
sometimes disaffected to the government, because balked in their preferment ; 
but Judas had no cause to complain of that, the bag he chose, and the bag he 
had. Or, 2nd. In judgment upon him, to punish him for his secret wickedness, 
that was put into his hands which would be a snare and trap to him. Note, 
Strong inclinations to sin within, are oftentimes justly punished with strong 
temptations to sin without. We bave little reason to be fond of the bag, or 
proud of it, for at the best we are but stewards of it; and it was Judas, one 
of an ill character, and born to be hanged, (pardon the expression,) that was 
steward of the bag. earn a of fools destroys them. 

Secondly. Being trusted with the bag, he was a thief; that is, he had a 
thievish disposition. ‘The reigning love of money is heart-theft, as much as 
anger and revenge is heart-murder. Or, perhaps he had been really guilty of 
embezzling his Master’s stores, and converting that to his own use which was 
given to the public stock. And some conjecture that he was now contriving 
to fill his pockets, and then run away and leave his Master, having heard him 
speak so much of troubles approaching, which he could by no means reconcile 
himself to. Note, They to whom the management and disposal of public 
money is committed, have need to be governed by steady principles of justice 
and honesty, that no blot cleave to their hands; for though some make a jest 
of cheating the government, or the church, or the country, if cheating be thiey- 
ing, and, communities being more considerable than pea lla? persons, if rob- 
bing them be the greater sin, the guilt of theft, and the portion of thieves, will 
be found no jesting matter. Judas, that had betrayed his trust, soon after 
betrayed his Master. 

Fifthly. Christ’s justification of what Mary did, ver. 7, 8: “ Let her alone.” 
Hereby he intimated, Ist. His acceptance of her kindness. Though he was 
perfectly mortified to all the eeneite of sense, yet, as it was a token of her 
good-will, he signified himself well pleased with it. 2nd. His care that she 
should not be molested in it. ‘Pardon her, so it may be read; excuse her 
this once; if it be an error, it is an error of her love. Note, Christ would 
not have them censured or discouraged that sincerely design to please him, 
though in their honest endeavours there be not all the discretion that may be, 
Rom. xiv.3. Though we would not do as they do, yet let them alone. For 
Mary’s justification, 

1. Christ puts a favourable construction upon what she did, which they that 
condemned it were not aware of: ‘ Against the day of my burying she has 
kept this;” or, ‘she hath reserved this for the day of my embalming ;’ so Dr. 
Hammond. ‘ You do not grudge the ointment used for the embalming of your 
dead friends, nor say that should be sold and given to the poor. Now this 
anointing either was so intended, or at least may be so interpreted, for the day 
of my burying is now at hand, and she has anointed a body that is already as 
good as dead.’ Note, Ist. Our Lord Jesus thought much and often of his own 
death and burial; it would be good for us to do so too, 2nd. Providence doth 
often so open a door of opportunity to good Christians, and the Spirit of 
grace doth so open their hearts, as that the expressions of their pious zeal 
proves to be more seasonable, and more beautiful, than any foresight of their 
own could make them. 3rd. The grace of Christ puts kind comments upon the 
pious words and actions of good people, and not only makes the best of what is 
amiss, but makes the most of what is good. 

2. He gives a sufficient answer to Judas’ objection, ver. 8. Ist. It is so 
ordered in the kingdom of providence that the poor we have always with us 
some or other that are proper objects of charity, Dew. xv. 11; such there will 
be as long as there is in this lapsed state of mankind so much folly and so much 
affliction. 2nd. It is so ordered in the kingdom of grace that the church should 
not always have the bodily presence of Jesus Christ; “me ye have not always,” 
but only now for a little time. Note, We need wisdom, when two duties come 
in competition, to know which to give the preference to, which must be deter- 
mined by the circumstances. Opportunities are to be improved, and those 
opportunities first and most vigorously which are likely to be of the shortest 
continuance, and which we see most speedily hastening away. That good duty 
which may be done at any time ought to give way to that which cannot be 
done but just now. é z 

Sixthly. ‘The public notice which was taken of our Lord Jesus here at this 
supper in Bethany; ver. 9, “much people of the Jews knew that he was there,” 
for he was the talk of the town, and they came flocking thither; the more 
because he had lately absconded, and now broke out as the sun from behind 
a dark cloud. 

1. They came to see Jesus, whose name was very much greatened, and made 
considerable by the late miracle he had wrought in raising Lazarus. They 
came not to hear him, but_to gratify their curiosity with a sight of him here at 
Bethany, fearing he would not appear publicly, as he used to do, this passover. 
They came, not to seize him, or inform against him, though the government 
had prosecuted him to an outlawry, but to see him, and shew him respect. 
Note, There are some in whose affections Christ will have an interest, in spite 
of all the attempts of his enemies to misrepresent him. - It being known 
where Christ was, multitudes came to him. Note, Where the king is, there 
ae court; where Christ is, there will the gathering of the people be, 

Lu. xvii. 37. 

2. They came to see Lazarus and Christ together, which was a very inviting 
sight. Some came for the confirmation of their faith in Christ; to have the 
story perhaps from Lazarus’ own mouth; others came only for the gratifyin 
of their curiosity, that they might say they had seen a man who been dead an 
buried, and yet iived again; so that Lazarus served for a show these holidays, 
to those who, like the Athenians, gg their time in telling and hearing new 
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things. Perhaps some came to put curious questions to Lazarus about the 
state of the dead,—to ask what news from the other world; we ourselves have 
sometimes said, it may be, we would have gone a great way for one hour’s 
discourse with Lazarus. But if any came on this errand, it is probable Lazarus 
was silent, and gave them no account of his voyage. However the Scripture 
is silent, and gives us no account of it; and we must not covet to be wise above 
what is written. But our Lord Jesus was present, who was a much fitter 
person for them to apply to than Lazarus; for if we hear not Moses and the 
prophets, Christ and the apostles,—if we heed not what they tell us concerning 
another world,—neither would we be persuaded though Lazarus rose from the 
dead. “We have a more sure word of prophecy.” 

Seventhly. The indignation of the chief priests at the growing interest of 
our Lord J esus, and their plot to crush it; ver. 10,11, “they consulted” (or 
decreed) how they might put Lazarus also to death, because that by reason 
of him,” that is, of what was done to him,—not of any thing he said or did,— 

pany of the Jews went away, and believed on Jesus.” Here observe, 

1. How vain and unsuccessful their attempts against Christ had hitherto 
been. They had done all they could to alienate the people from him, and 
exasperate them against him, and yet many of the Jews, their neighbours, 
their creatures, their admirers, were so overcome by the convincing evidence 


| of Christ’s miracles, that they went away from the interest and party of the 


priests,—went off from obedience to their tyranny, and believed on Jesus. And 
it was by reason of Lazarus; his resurrection put life into their faith, and 
convinced them that this Jesus was undoubtedly the Messiah, and had life 
in himself, and power to give life. This miracle confirmed them in the belief 
of his other miracles which they had heard he wrought in Galilee; what was 
impossible to him that could raise the dead ? 

2. How absurd and unreasonable this day’s vote was, that Lazarus must 
be put to death. This is an instance of the most brutish rage that could be; 
they were like a wild bull in a net, full of fury, and laying about them without 
any consideration. It was a sign they neither feared God nor regarded man, 


or, 

Ist. If they had feared God, they would not have done such an act of defiance 
to him. God will have Lazarus to live by miracle, and they will have him die 
by malice; they cry, “Away with such a fellow, it is not fit he should live,” 
when God had so lately sent him back to the earth, declaring it highly fit he 
should live. What was this but walking contrary to God? They would put 
Lazarus to death, and challenge Almighty Power to raise him again; as if they 
could contend with God, and aa titles with the King of kings!) Who has the 
keys of death and the grave; he or they? O ceca malitia! Christus qui 
suscitare potuit mortuum, non possit occisum.— Blind malice, to suppose that 
Christ, who could raise one that had died a natural death, could not raise one 
that had been slain!’—Auwg. in loc. Lazarus is singled out to be the object 
of their special hatred, because God has distinguished him by the tokens ot his 
peculiar love; asif they had made a league, offensive and detensive, with death 
and hell, and resolved to be severe upon all deserters. One should think the 
should rather have consulted how they might have joined in friendship with 
Lazarus and his family, and by their mediations have reconciled themselves 
to this Jesus whom they had persecuted: but the god of this world had 
blinded their minds, 

and. If they had regarded man, they would not have done such an act 
of injustice to Lazarus, an_innocent man, to whose charge they could not 
pretend to lay any crime. What bands are strong enough to hold those who 
can so easily break through the most sacred ties of common justice, and violate 
the maxims which even nature itself teacheth? But the support of their own 
tyranny and superstition were thought sufficient, as in the church of Rome, 
not only to justify, but to consecrate, the greatest villanies, and make them 
meritorious. 


12 On the next day much people that were come 
to the feast, when they heard that Jesus was coming 
to Jerusalem, 13 Took branches of palm trees, and 


PALM TREES. 


went forth to meet him, and cried, Hosanna: Blessed 
is the King of Israel that cometh in the name of the 
Lord. 14 And Jesus, when he had found a young 
ass, sat thereon; as it is written, 15 Fear not, 


‘ 
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daughter of Sion: behold, thy King cometh, sitting 
on an ass’s colt. 16 These things understood not 
his disciples at the first : but when Jesus was glorified, 
then remembered they that these things were written 
of him, and that they had done these things unto 
him. 17 The people therefore that was with him 
when he called Lazarus out of his grave, and raised 
him from the dead, bare record. 18 For this cause 
the people also met him, for that they heard that he 
had done this miracle. 19 The Pharisees therefore 
said among themselves, Perceive ye how ye prevail 
nothing? behold, the world is gone after him. 


This story of Christ’s riding in triumph through Jerusalem is recorded by 
all the evangelists, as worthy of special remark; and in it we may observe, 

First. The respects that were paid to our Lord Jesus by the common people, 
ver. 12, 13, where wearetold, | ; ae : 

1. Who they were that paid him these respects, much people,’—6xXos moAts, 
a great crowd of those that came up to the feast ; not the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem, but the country people, that came from remote parts to worship at the 
feast. The nearer the temple of the Lord, the farther from the Lord of the 
temple. They were such as came up to the feast. Ist. Perhaps they had been 
Christ’s hearers in the country, and great admirers of him there, and therefore 
were forward to testify their respects to him at Jerusalem, where they knew 
he had many enemies. Note, Those that have a true value and veneration for 
Christ will neither be ashamed nor afraid to own_him before men, in any 
instance whereby they may do him honour. 2nd. Perhaps they were those 
more devout Jews that came up to the feast some time before to purify them- 
selves, that were more inclined to religion than, their neighbours, and those 
were they that were so forward to honour Christ. Note, The more regard 
men have to God and religion, in general, the better disposed they will be to 
entertain Christ and his religion, which is not destructive, but perfective, of 
all previous discoveries and institutions. ‘They were not the rulers, or the 
great men, that went out to meet Christ, but the commonalty; some would 
have called them a mob, a rabble; but Christ has chosen the weak and 
foolish things, 1 Cor. i. 27; and is honoured more by the multitude than by the 
magnificence of his followers; for he values men by their souls not their names 
and titles of honour. 

2. On what oceasion they did it; “they heard that Jesus was coming to 
Jerusalem.” They had inquired for him, ch. xi. 55, 56, “Will he not come 
up to the feast?” and now they hear he is coming ; for none that seek Christ 
seek in vain. Now when they heard he was coming, they bestirred them- 
selves to give him an aepesable reception. Note, ‘Tidings of the approach 
of Christ and his kingdom should awaken us to consider what is the work 
of the day, that it may be done in the day. Israel must prepare to meet their 
God, Am. iv. 12, and the virgins to meet the bridegroom. 


3. In what way they expressed their respects: they had not the keys of the | 
city to present to him, nor the sword or mace to carry before him; none of the 


city music to compliment him with; but such as they had they gave him. And 
even this despicable crowd was a faint resemblance of that glorious company 
which John saw “before the throne, and before the Lamb,” Rev. vii. 9, 10. 
‘Though these were not before the throne, they were before the Lamb, the 
paschal Lamb, who now, according to the usual ceremony, four days before 
the feast, was set apart to be sacrificed for us. There it is said of that celestial 
choir, Ist. That they had palms in their hands, and so had these branches 
of palm-trees. The palm-tree has ever been an emblem of victory and tri- 
umph; Cicero calls one that had won many prizes, plurimarum palmarum 
homo.— aman of many palms.’ Christ was now by his death to conquer prin- 
cipalities and powers, and therefore it was fit he should have the victor’s palm 
borne before him; though he was but girding on the harness, yet he could 
boast as though he had put it off. But this was not all, the carrying of palm 
branches was part of the ceremony of the feast of tabernacles, Lev. xxiii. 40; 
Neh. viii. 15; and their using of this expression of joy, in the welcome given 
to our Lord Jesus, intimates that all the feasts pointed at his Gospel, and had 
their accomplishment in it, and particularly that of the feast of tabernacles, 
Zec. xiv. 16. 2nd. That they “ cried with a loud voice, saying, Salvation to our 
God,” Lev. vii. 10; so did these here; they shouted before him, as is usual 
in popular welcomes, “ Hosanna, blessed is the King of Israel that comes 
in the name of the Lord;” and hosanna signifies salvation; it is fetched 
from Ps. exviii. 25,26. See how well acquainted these common people were 
with the Scripture, and how pertinently they apply it to the Messiah. High 
eonebts, of Christ will be best expressed in Scripture words. Now in their 
acclama ONS, 
_ first. They acknowledge our Lord Jesus to be the king of Israel, that comes 
in the name of the Lord. Though he went now in poverty and disgrace, yet, 
contrary to the notions their scribes had given them of the Messiah, they own 
him to be a king, which speaks both his dignity and honour, which we must 
adore, and his ominion and power, which we must submit to. They own 
him to be, Ist. A rightful king, coming in the name of the Lord, Ps. ii. 6; 
sent of God, not only as_a prophet, but as a king. 2nd. The promised and 
long-expected King, Messiah the Prince, for he is the King of Israel. According 
to the light they had, they proclaimed him King of Israel in the streets of 
Jerusalem ; and they themselves being Israelites, hereby they ayouched him 
for their King. 
Secondly. They heartily wish well to his kingdom; that is the meaning of 
hosanna ; let the king of Israel prosper 3 as when Solomon was crowned, they 
cried, “God save king Solomon,” 1 Kin. i. 38. In erying hosanna, they prayed for 
three things: 1sé. That his kingdom might come, in the light and knowledge 
of it, and in the power and efticacy of it; God speed the gospel plough. 
2nd. That it might conquer, and be victorious over all opposition, Rev. vi. 2. 
3rd. That it might continue. Hosanna is, “Let the king live for ever;” 
though his kingdom may be disturbed, let it never be destroyed, Ps. Ixxii. 17. 
«, Lhirdly. They bid him welcome into Jerusalem; welcome as they might say; 
welcome is he that cometh;” we are heartily glad to see him; “come in thou 
blessed of the Lord.” And well may we attend him with our blessings who 
meets us with his, This welcome is like that, Ps. xxiv. 7,93; “Lift up your 
heads, O ye gates.” ‘Thus we must every one of us bid Christ welcome into 
our hearts, that is, we must Denise bia, and be well pleased in him, As 
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| we should be highly plasies with the being and attributes of God, and his 
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ould be with the person and offices of the Lord Jesus, 


lation to us, sO we S i f 
2a i Faith saith, “ Blessed is he that 


and his mediation between us and God. 

Baz : ue 
Cee ile: The posture Christ put himself into for the receiving of the 
respects that were paid him; ver. 14, “when he had found,” or procured, 
“a young ass, he sat thereon.” It was but a poor sort of figure he made; 
he alone upon an ass, and a crowd of people about him, shouting hosanna, 

1. This was much more of state than he used to take; he used to travel 
on foot, but now was mounted. Though his followers should be willing to 
take up with mean things, and not affect any thing that looks like grandeur, 
yet it is allowed them to use the service of the inferior creatures, according 
as God in his providence gives particular possession of those things over 
which, by his covenant with Noah and his sons, he has given to man a general 
dominion. 

2. Yet it was much less of state than the great ones of the world used to 
take. If he would have made a public entry Boror ete. to the state of a man 
of high degree, he should have rode in a chariot like that of Solomon’s, 
Cant. iii. 9,10, ““with pillars of silver, the bottom of gold, and the covering 
of purple.” But if we judge according to the fashion of this world, to be intro- 
duced thus was rather a disparagement than any honour to the King of Israel ; 
for it seemed as if he would look great, and knew not how. His kingdom was 
not of this world, and therefore came not with outward pomp. He was now 
humbling himself; but in his exalted state John sees him in vision on a white 
horse, with a bow and a crown. é be : 

Thirdly. The fulfilling of the Scripture in this; “as it is written, Fear 
not, daughter of Sion,” ver. 15. This is quoted from Zec. ix. 9. To him bare 
all the prophets witness, and particularly to this concerning him. i 

1. It was foretold that Sion’s king should come, should come thus, “sittin 
on an ass’s colt ;” even this minute circumstance was foretold, and Christ too 
care it should be punctually fulfilled. Note, Ist. Christ is Sion’s king; the 
holy hill of Sion was of old destined to be the metropolis, or royal city, of the 
Messiah. 2nd. Sion’s king doth and will Jook after her, and come to her; 
though for a short time he retires, in due time he returns. 3rd. Though he 
comes but slowly,—an ass is slow-paced,—yet he comes surely, and with such 
expressions of humility and condescension as greatly encourage the addresses 
and expectations of his loyal subjects. Humble supplicants may reach to speak 
with him, If this be a discouragement to Sion, that her king appears in no 
greater state or strength, let her know, that though he comes to her riding 
on an ass’s colt, yet he goes forth against her enemies riding on the heavens 
for her help, Deu: xxxiii. 26. : 

2. The daughter of Sion is therefore called upon to behold her king, to take 
notice of him and his approaches; behold and wonder, for he comes with 
observation, though not with outward show, Cant. iii. 11. “ Fear not.” In 
the prophecy, Sion is told to rejoice greatly, and to shout; but here it is 
rendered, “fear not.” Unbelieving fears are enemies to spiritual joys; if they 
be cured,—if they be conquered,—joy will come of course; therefore Christ 
comes to his people to silence their fears. If the case be so that we cannot 
seach to the exultations of joy, yet we should labour to get from under the 
oppressions of fear; ‘‘ rejoice greatly,” at least, “fear not.” 

ourthly. The remark made by the evangelist upon the disciples’ under- 
standing of this, ver. 16. They understood not at first why Christ did this, and 
how the Scripture was fulfilled; but ‘when Jesus was glorified,” and there- 
upon the Spirit poured out, “then they remembered that these things were 
written of him” in the Old Testament, ‘and that they” and “others” had in 
pursuance thereof “done these things to him.” ‘ 

1. See here the imperfection of the disciples, now in their infant state; 
even they understood not these things at first; did not consider, when they 
fetched him the ass, and set him thereon, that they were performing the cere- 
mony of the inauguration of Sion’s King. Now observe, Ist. The Scripture 
is often fulfilled by the agency of those who have not themselves an eye to 
the Scripture in what they do, Jsa.xlv.4. 2nd. There are many excellent 
things, both in the word and providence of God, which the disciples them- 
selves do not at first understand,—not at their first acquaintance with the 
things of God, while they see men as trees walking,—not at the first proposal 
of the things to their view and consideration. That which afterwards is 
clear, at first was dark and doubtful. 3rd. It well becomes the disciples 
of Christ, when they are grown up to maturity in knowledge, frequently to 
reflect upon the follies and weaknesses of their first beginning, that tree grace 
may have the glory of their proficiency, and they may have compassion on the 
ignorant: “ when eS a child, I spake as a child.” : 

2. See here the improvement of the disciples in their adult state. Though 
ey had been children, they were not always so, but went on to perfection. 

serve, 

Ist. When they understood it; “ when Jesus was glorified ;” for, First. Till 
then they did not rightly apprehend the nature of his kingdom, but expected 
it to appear in external pomp and power, and therefore knew not how to 
apply the scriptures which spoke of it, to so mean an appearance. Note, 
The right understanding of the spiritual nature of Christ’s kingdom, of its 
powers, glories, and victories, would prevent our misinterpreting and mis- 
applying the scriptures that speak of it. Secondly. Till then the Spirit was 
not poured out, who was to lead them into all truth. Note, The disciples of 
Christ are enabled to understand the Scriptures by the same Spirit that 
indited the Scriptures. The spirit of revelation is to all the saints a spirit 
of wisdom, £ph. i. 17, 18. 

2nd. How they understood it. They compared that prophecy with the event, 
and put them together, that they might mutually receive light from each other, 
and so they came to understand both; “then remembered they that these 
things were written of him” by the prophets, consonant to which they were 
done to him. Note, Such an admirable harmony there is between the word 
and works of God, that the remembrance of what is written will enable us 
to understand what is done; and the observation of what is done will help 
us to understand what is written; “as we have heard, so have we seen.’ The 
Scripture is every day in the fulfilling. 

Fifthly. The reason which induced the people to pay this respect to our 
Lord Jesus, upon his coming into Jerusalem, though the government was 
so much set against him. It was because of that illustrious miracle he had 
lately wrought in raising Lazarus. 

1. See here what account and what assurance they had of this miracle. 
No doubt the city rang of it; the report of it was in all people’s mouths. But 
they who considered it as a proof of Christ’s mission, and a ground of their 
faith in him, that they might be well satisfied of the matter of fact, traced the 
report to those who were eye-witnesses of it, that they might know the cer- 
tainty of it by the utmost evidence the thing was capable of. “ The people 
therefore that” stood by “when he called Lazarus out of his grave,” being 
found out and examined, “ bare record,” ver. 17; they unanimously averred the 
thing to be true, beyond dispute or contradiction; and were ready, if called 
to it, to depose it upon oath; for so much is implied in the word éyapriget, 
Note, The truth of Christ’s miracles was evidenced by incontestable proofs. 
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It is probable those who had seen this miracle did not only assert it to 
those that asked them, but published it unasked, that this might add to the 
triumphs of this solemn day; and Christ’s coming in now from Bethany, 
where it was done, would put them in mind of it. Note, They who wish 
well to Christ’s kingdom should be forward to proclaim what they know that 
may redound to his honour. : 3 2 

2. What improvement they made of it, and what influence it had upon them; 
ver. 18, “for this cause,” as much as any other, “the people met him.” Ist. 
Some out of curiosity were desirous to see one that had done such a wonderful 
work. Many a good sermon he had preached in Jerusalem, which drew not 
such crowds after him as this one miracle did. But, 2nd. Others, out of con- 
science, studied to do him honour, as one sent of God. ‘This miracle was 
reserved for one of the last, that it might confirm those which went before, 
and might gain him this honour just before his sufferings. Christ’s works were 
all not only well done, (Mar. vii. 37,) but well timed. 

Sixthly. The indignation of the Pharisees at all this. Some of them probably 
saw, and they all soon heard of Christ’s public entry. The committee ap- 
pointed to find out expedients to crush him, thought they had gained their 
point when ke was retired into privacy, and that he would soon be forgotten 
a Jerusalem, but now rage and fret, when they see they imagined but a yain 
thing. bs 

1. They own that they had got no ground against him; it was plainly to be 
perceived that they prevailed nothing: they could not, with all their insinua- 
tions, alienate the people’s affections from him, nor with their menaces restrain 
them from shewing their affection to him. Note, They who oppose Christ 
and fight against his kingdom, will be made to perceive that they prevail 
nothing. God will accomplish his own purposes in spite of them and the little 
efforts of their impotent malice; “ye prevail nothing,” ovk @pedctre,— you profit 
nothing.’ Note, There is nothing got by opposing Christ. 

2. They own that he had got ground; “tthe world is gone after him;” 
there is a vast crowd attending him,—a world of people; an hyperbole common 
in most languages. Yet here, like Caiaphas, ere they were aware, they pro- 
phesied that the world would go after him; some of all sorts,—some from all 
parts,—nations shall be discipled. But to what intent was this said? Ist. Thus 
they express their own vexation at the growth of his interest; their envy 
makes them fret. If the horn of the righteous be exalted with honour, the 
wicked see it, and are grieved, Ps. cxil. 9,10. Considering how great these 
Pharisees were, and what abundance of respect was paid them, one would 
think they needed not grudge Christ so inconsiderable a piece of honour as 
was now done him; but proud men would monopolize honour, and have none 
share with them, like Haman. 2nd. Thus they excite themselves and one 
another to a more vigorous carrying on of the war against Christ; as if they 
should say, Dallying and delaying thus will never do; we must take some other 
and more effectual course to put a stop to this infection; it is time to try our 
utmost skill and force before the grievance grows past redress. Thus the 
enemies of religion are made more resolute and active by being baflled; and 
shall its friends be disheartened with every disappointment, who know its 
cause is righteous, and will at last be victorious? 


20 And there were certain Greeks among them 
that came up to worship at the feast: 21 The same 
came therefore to Philip, which was of Bethsaida of 
Galilee, and desired him, saying, Sir, we would see 
Jesus. 22 Philip cometh and telleth Andrew: and 
again Andrew and Philip tell Jesus. 23 And Jesus 
answered them, saying, The hour is come, that the 
Son of man should be glorified. 24 Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, Except a corn of wheat fall into the 
ground and die, it abideth alone: but if it die, it 
bringeth forth much fruit. 25 He that loveth his life 
shall lose it; and he that hateth his life in this world 
shall keep it unto life eternal. 26 If any man 
serve me, let him follow me; and where I am, there 
shall also my servant be: if any man serve me, him 
will my Father honour. 


Honour is here done to Christ by certain Greeks, that inquired for him with 
respect. We are not told what day of Christ’s last week this was, probably not 
the same day he rode into Jerusalem, for that day was taken up in public work, 
but a day or two after. 

First. We are told who they were that did this honour to our Lord Jesus; 
“ certain Greeks among” the people who “came up to worship at the feast,” 
ver. 20. Some think they were Jews of the dispersion, some of the twelve 
tribes that were scattered among the Gentiles, and were called Greeks, 
Hellenist Jews; but others think they were Gentiles, those whom they called 
proselytes of the gate, such as the eunuch, and Cornelius. Pure natural reli- 
gion met with the best assistance among the Jews; and therefore those among 
the Gentiles who were piously inclined joined with them in their solemn 
meetings, as far as was allowed them. There were devout worshippers of the 
true God even among them that were strangers to the commonwealth of Israel. 
It was in the later ages of the Jewish church that there was this flocking of 
the Gentiles to the temple at Jerusalem; a happy presage of the taking down 
of the partition wall between Jews and Gentiles. The forbidding of the priests 
to accept of any oblation or sacrifice from a Gentile, (which was done by 
Eleazar the son of Ananias, the high priest,) Josephus saith was one of those 
things that brought the Romans upon them,—De Bell. Jud. lib. ii. e. 30. 
Though these Greeks, if uncircumcised, were not admitted to eat the pass- 
over, yet they “‘ came to worship at the feast.” We must thankfully use the 
privileges we have, though there may be others from which we are shut out. 

Secondly. What was the honour they did him; they desired to be acquainted 
with him, ver, 21; Abed come to worship at the feast, they desired to make 
the best use they could of their time; and therefore applied themselves to 
Philip, desiring that he would put them in a way to get some personal converse 
with the Lord Jesus. ie 
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1. Having a desire to see Christ, they were industrious in the use of proper 
means. They did not conclude it impossible, because he was so much crow ded, 
to get to speak with him, nor rest in bare wishes, but resolved to try what 
pounds done. Note, They that would have the knowledge of Christ must 
seek it. 

2. They made their application to Philip, one of his disciples. Some think 
they had acquaintance with him formerly, and that they lived near Bethsaida 
in Galilee of the Gentiles; and then it teacheth us that we should improve our 
acquaintance with good people for our increase in the knowledge of Christ. 
It is good to know those who know the Lord. But if these Greeks had been 
near Galilee, it is probable they would have attended Christ there, where he 
mostly resided ; therefore I think they applied themselves to him only because 
they saw him a close follower of Christ, and he was the first they could get to 
speak with. It was an instance of the veneration they had for Christ, that 
they made an interest with one of his disciples for an opportunity to converse 
with him; a sign they looked upon him as some great one, though he appeared 
mean. Those that would see Jesus by faith, now he is in heaven, must apply 
themselves to his ministers, whom he hath appointed for this purpose, to guide 
poor souls in their inquiries after him: Paul must send for Ananias, and 
Cornelius for Peter. The bringing of these Greeks to the knowledge of Christ 
by the means of Philip, signified the agency of the apostles, and the use made of 
their ministry in the conversion of the Gentiles to the faith, and the discipling 
of the nations. 

3. Their address to Philip was in short this: “Sir, we would see Jesus.” 
They give him a title of respect, as one worthy of honour, because he was in 
relation to Christ. Their business is, they “would see Jesus ;” not only see 
his face, that they might be able to say, when they came home, they had seen 
one that was so much talked of; it is likely they had seen him when he ap- 
peared publicly; but they would have some free conversation with him, and 
be taught by him, which it was no easy thing to find him at leisure for, his 
hands were so full of public work. Now they were come to worship at the 
feast, they “‘ would see Jesus.” Note, In our attendance upon holy ordinances, 
and particularly the gospel passover, the great desire of our souls should be to 
‘see Jesus;” to have our acquaintance with him increased, our dependence on 
him encouraged, our conformity to him carried on; to see him as ours, to keep 
up communion with him, and derive communications of grace from him; we 
miss of our end in coming, if we do not “see Jesus.” 

4, Here is the report which Philip made of this to his Master, ver. 22. He 
tells Andrew, who was of Bethsaida likewise, and was a senior fellow in the 
college of the apostles, contemporary with Peter, and consults him what was to 
be done,—whether he thought the motion would be acceptable or no, because 
Christ had sometimes said that he was “not sent but to the house of Israel.” 
They agree it must be made; but then he would have Andrew go along with 
him, remembering the favourable acceptance Christ had promised them, in case 
two of them should agree touching any thing they should ask, Mat. xviii. 19. 
Note, Christ’s ministers should be helpful to one another, and concur in help- 
ing souls to Christ: “two are better than one.” It should seem Andrew and 
Philip brought this message to Christ, when he was teaching in public, tor we 
read, ver. 29, of the people “ that stood by ;”” but he was seldom alone. 

Thirdly. Christ’s acceptance of this honour done him, signified by what he 
said to the people hereupon, ver. 23, &c., where he foretels both the honour 
which he himse:f should have in being followed, ver. 23, 24, and the honour 
which they should have that followed him, ver. 25, 26. ‘This was intended for 
the direction and encouragement of these Greeks, and all others that desired 
acquaintance with him. : : ; 

1. He foresees that plentiful harvest, in the conversion of the Gentiles, which 
this was as it were the firstfruits of: ver. 23, Christ said to those two dis- 
ciples, who spake a good word for those Greeks, but doubted whether they 
should speed or no, “The hour is come, that the Son of man should be glori- 
fied,” by the accession of the Gentiles to the church; and in order to that, he 
must be rejected of the Jews. Observe, pe 

Ist. Ihe end designed hereby, and that is the glorifying of the Redeemer. 
‘Andis itso? Do the Gentiles begin to inquire after me? Doth the morning 
star appear to them, and that blessed day-spring, which knows its place, and 
time too, doth that begin to take hold of the ends of the earth? Then the hour 
is come for the glorifying of the Son of man.’ ‘This was no surprise to Christ 
but a paradox to those about him. Note, First. The calling, the effectual 
calling, of the Gentiles into the church of God greatly redounded to the glory 
of the Son of man. The multiplying of the redeemed was the magnifying of 
the Redeemer. Secondly. There was a time, a set time, an hour, a certain 
hour, for the glorifying of the Son of man, which did come at last, when the 
days of his humiliation were numbered and finished; and he speaks of the 
approach of it with exultation and triumph; “ the hour is come.” 

2nd. ‘he strange way in which this end was to be attained, and that was by 
the death of Christ, intimated in that similitude, ver. 24, “ Verily, verily, 1 say 
unto you,” you, to whom I have spoken of my death and sufferings, that ‘Ex- 
cept a corn of wheat fall,” not only to, but “into the ground, and die, and be 
buried and lost, “it abideth alone,” and you never see any more of it; “ but if 
it die,” according to the course of nature, (otherwise it would be a miracle,) “it 
bringeth forth much fruit ;” God giving to every seed its own body. Christ is 
this corn of wheat; the most valuable, useful grain. Now here is, 

First. The necessity of Christ’s humiliation intimated. He had never been 
the living, quickening head and root of the church if he had not descended 
from heaven to this accursed earth, and ascended from earth to the accursed 
tree, and so accomplished our redemption. | He must pour “out his soul unto 
death,” else he cannot “ divide a portion with the great,” Zsa. lili. 12. He shall 
have a seed given him, but he must shed his blood to purchase them and purify 
them; must win them, and wear them. It was necessary likewise, as a quali- 
fication for that glory, which he was to have by the accession of multitudes to 
his church; for if he had not by his sufferings made satisfaction for sin, and so 
brought in an everlasting righteousness, he had not been sufficiently provided 
for the entertainment of those that should come to him, and therefore must 

ide alone. ee SMe 
Be inal. The advantage of Christ’s humiliation illustrated. He fell to the 
ground in his incarnation, seemed to be buried alive in this earth; so much 
was his glory veiled; but that was not all, he died; this immortal seed sub- 
mitted to the laws of mortality, he lay in the grave like seed under the clods; 
but as the seed comes up again, green and fresh and flourishing, and with a 

reat increase; so one dying Christ gathered to himself thousands of living 
Pnlatiins, and he became their root. The salvation of souls hitherto, and 
henceforward to the end of time, is all owing to the dying of this Corn of 
Wheat. Hereby the Father and Son are glorified, the church replenished, the 
mystical body kept up, and will at length be completed; and when time shall 
be no more, the Captain of our salvation, bringing many sons to glory, by the 
virtue of his death, and being so made perfect by sufferings, shall be celebrated 
for ever with the admiring praises of saints and angels, Hed. ii. 10, 13. 

2. He foretels and promises an abundant recompence to them who should 
cordially embrace him and his Gospel and interest, and should make it appear 
they do so, by their faithfulness in suffering for him, or in serving of him, 
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Ist. In suffering for him: ver. 25, “ He that loveth his life,” better than Christ, 
€ shall jose it;” but © he that hateth his life in this world,” and prefers the favour 
of God, and an interest in Christ before it, “shall keep it unto life eternal. 
This doctrine Christ much insisted on, it being the great design of his religion 
to wean us from this world, by setting before us another world. 

First. See here the fatal consequence of an inordinate love of life; many a 
man hugs himself to death, and loseth his life by overloving it. He that so | 
loves his animal life as to indulge his appetite, and make “ provision for the | 
flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof,” shall thereby shorten his days—shall lose the | 
life he is so fond of, and another infinitely better. He that is so much in love 
with the life of the body, and the ornaments and delights of it, as, for fear of | 
exposing it or them, to deny Christ, he shall lose it, that is, lose a real happi- | 
ness in the other world, while he thinks to secure an imaginary one in this. 
Skin for skin a man may give for his life, and make a good bargain; but he that : 
gives bis soul, his God, his heaven for it, buys life too dear, and is guilty of his | 
folly who sold a birthright for a mess of pottage. : 

Secondly. See also the blessed recompence of a holy contempt of life. He 
that so hates the life of the body as to venture that for the preserving of the 
life of his soul, shall find both with unspeakable advantage in eternal life. 
Note, Ist. It is required of the disciples of Christ that they hate their “ life in 
this world;” a life in this world supposeth a life in the other world, and this is 
hated when it is loved less than that. Our “life in this world” includes all the 
enjoyments of our present state—riches, honours, pleasures, and long life in the 
possession of them; these we must hate, that is, despise them as vain and 
insufficient to make us happy; dread the temptations that are in them, and 
cheerfully part with them whenever they come in competition with the service 
of Christ, Acts xx. 24; xxi. 13; Rev. xii. 11. See here much of the power of 
godliness, that it conquers the strongest natural affections ; and much of the 
mystery of godliness, that it is the greatest wisdom, and yet makes men hate 
their own lives. 2nd. Those who in love to Christ hate their own lives in this | 
world, shall be abundantly recompensed in the resurrection of the just: “He 
that hateth his life shall keep it;” that is, he puts it into the hands of one that 
will “ keep it to life eternal,” and restore it with as great an improvement as 
the heavenly life can make of the earthly one. 

2nd. In serving of him: ver. 26, “If any man” profess to “serve me, let him 
follow me,” as a servant doth his master; “and where I am,” éxet kat drakovor 6 
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éuds écrur.— there let my servant be, (so some read it,) as part of the duty, there 


' 
let hin be to attend upon me; we read it, as part of the promise, “there shall 
he be” in happiness with me; and lest this should seem a small matter, he | 
adds, ‘‘ If any man serve me, him will my Father honour;” and that is enough, | 
more than enough. 

The Greeks desired to see Jesus, ver. 21; but Christ lets them know it was 
not enough to see him, they must serve him. He did not come into the world 
to be a show for us to gaze at, but a king to be ruled by; and he saith this for 
the encouragement of those who inquired after him to become his servants. 
eae servants, it is usual to fix both the work and the wages; Christ doth 

yoth here. 

1. Here is the work which Christ expects from his servants, and it is very 
easy and reasonable, and such as becomes them. 1st. Let them attend their 
Master’s motions; “ If any man serve me, let him follow me.” Christians must | 
follow Christ, follow his methods and prescriptions, do the things that he | 
saith; follow his example and pattern, walk as he also walked; follow his con- | 
duct by his providence and Spirit. We must go whither he leads us, and in the | 
way he leads us; must follow the Lamb whithersoever he goes before us. “If { 
avy man serve me,” that is, if he put himself into that relation to me, let him 
apply himself to the business of my service, and be always ready at my call; or, 
if any man do indeed serve me, let him make an open and public profession of 
his relation to me by following me, as the servant owns his master by following ! 
him in the streets. 2nd. Let them attend their Master’s repose; where I am, | 
there let my servant be, to wait upon me. Christ is where his church is, in the | 
assemblies of his saints, where his ordinances are administered; and there let | 
his servants be, to present themselves before him, and receive instructions from | 
him. Or, where [ am to be, in heaven, whither Lam now going, there let the | 
thoughts and affections of my servants be—there let their conversation be, | 
where Christ sitteth, Col. iii. 1, 2. 

2. Here are the wages which Christ promiseth to his servants, and they are 
very rich and noble. Ist. They shall be happy with him; “where Tam, there shall 
also my servant be.” ‘To be with him when he was here in poverty and disgrace 
would seem but poor preferment, and therefore doubtless he means being with 
him in paradise, sitting with him at his table above, on his throne there. It is 
the happiness of heaven to be with Christ there, ch. xvii. 24. Christ speaks 
of heaven’s happiness as if he were already in it, “ where Iam ;” because he was 
sure of it, and near to it, and it was still upon his heart, and in his eye. And 
the same joy and glory which he thought recompence enough for all his ser- 
vices and sufferings, is proposed to his servants as the recompence of theirs: 
they that follow him in the way, shall be with him in the end. 2nd. They 
shall be honoured by his Father; he will make them amends for all their pains 
and loss, by conferring an honour upon them, such as becomes a great God to 
give, but far beyond what such worthless worms of the earth could expect to 
receive. The rewarder is God himself, who takes the services done to the 
Lord Jesus as done to himself. The reward is honour—true, lasting honour— 
the highest honour; it isthe honour that comes from God. It is said, Pr. xxvii. 18, 
* He that waits on his master,” humbly and diligently, “shall be honoured.” 
Those that wait on Christ, God will put honour upon, such as will be taken 
notice of another day, though now under a veil. They that serve Christ must 
humble themselves, and are commonly vilified by the world; in recompense of 
both which they shall be exalted in due time. 

Thus far Christ’s discourse has reference to those Greeks who desired to see 
him, encouraging them to serve him. What became of those Greeks we are 
not told, but are willing to hope that they who thus asked the way to heaven 
with their faces thitherward, found it, and walked in it. 


27 Nowis my soul troubled; and what shall I say ? 
Father, save me from this hour: but for this cause 
came Iunto thishour. 28 Father, glorify thy name. 
Then came there a voice from heaven, saying, I have 
both glorified it, and will glorify ¢ again. 29 The 
people therefore, that stood by, and heard 7t, said that 
it thundered : others said, An angel spake to him. 30 
Jesus answered and said, This voice came not because 


of me, but for your sakes. 31 Nowis the judgment 
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of this world: now shall the prince of this world be 
cast out. 82 And I,if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto me. 33 This he said, sig- 
nifying what death he should die. 84 The people 
answered him, We have heard out of the law that 
Christ abideth for ever: and how sayest thou, The Son 
of man must be lifted up? who is this Son of man? 
35 Then Jesus said unto them, Yet a little while is 
the light with you. Walk while ye have the light, 
lest darkness come upon you: for he that walketh 
in darkness knoweth not whither he goeth. 36 
While ye have light, believe in the light, that ye may 
be the children of light. These things spake Jesus, 
and departed, and did hide himself from them. 


Honour is here done to Christ by his Father, in a voice from heaven, occasioned 
by the following part of his discourse, and which gave occasion to a farther 
conference with the people. In these verses we have, 

First. Christ’s address to his Father upon occasion of the trouble which 
seized his spirit at this time; ver. 27, “ Now is my soul troubled.” A strange 
word to come from Christ’s mouth; and at this time surprising, for it cometh 
in the midst of divers pleasing prospects, in which one would think he should 
have said, Now is my soul pleased. Note, Trouble of soul sometimes follows 
after great enlargements of spirit. In this world of mixture and change we 
must expect damps Bnce our joy, and the highest degree of comfort to be the 
next degree to trouble. When Paul had been in the third heavens he had a 
thorn in the flesh... Observe, 

1. Christ’s dread of his approaching sufferings ; “‘ Now is my soul troubled.” 
Now the black and dismal scene began; now were the first throes of the 
travail of his soul; now his agony began, his soul ‘“ began to be exceeding 
sorrowful.” Note, Ist. The sin of our soul was the trouble of Christ's soul, 
when he undertook to redeem and save us, and to make his soul an offering for 
our sin. 2nd. The trouble of his soul was designed to ease the trouble of our 
souls; for after this, he said to his disciples, ch. xiv. 1, ‘‘ Let not your hearts be 
troubled;” what need yours be troubled and mine too? Our Lord Jesus went 
on cheerfully in his work, in prospect of the joy set before him, and yet sub- 
mitted to a trouble of soul. Holy mourning is consistent with spiritual joy, 
and the way to eternal joy. Christ was now troubled, now in sorrow, now in 
fear, now, for a season; but it would not be so always, it would not be so long. 
The same is the comfort of Christians, in their troubles; they are but for a 
moment, and will be turned into joy. ; 

2. The strait he seems to be in hereupon, intimated in those words, “and 
what shall I say?” This doth not speak him consulting with any other, as if 
he needed advice, but considering with himself what was fit to be said now. 
When our souls are troubled, we must take heed of speaking unadvisedly, but 
debate with ourselves what we shall say. Christ bpeene like one at a loss, as if 
what he should choose he wot not. There was a struggle between the work 
he had taken upon him, which required sufferings, and the nature he had taken 
upon him, which dreaded them; between these two he here pauseth with 
“what shall I say?” He looked, and there was none to help; which put him 
to a stand. Calvin observes this as a great instance of Christ’s humiliation, 
that he should speak thus like one ata plunge. Quo se magis exinanivit glorie 
Dominus, eo luculentius habemus erga nos amoris specimen,— The more entirely 
the Lord of glory emptied himself, the brighter is the proof of the love he bore 
us.’ Thus he “was in all points tempted like as we are,” to encourage us, 
when we know not what to do, to have our eyes to him. 

3. His prayer to God in this strait; “Father, save me from this hour,” é 
Ths wpas tavTns,— out of this hour ;’ praying not so much that it might not come, 
as that he might be brought through it. “Save me from this hour;” this was 
the language of innocent nature, and its resentments poured forth in prayer. 
Note, It is the duty and interest of troubled souls to have recourse to God by 
faithful and fervent prayer, and in prayer to eye him as a Father. Christ was 
voluntary in his sufferings, and yet prayed to be saved from them. Note, Prayer 
against a trouble may very well consist with patience under it, and submission 
to the will of Godin it. Observe, He calls his suffering “this hour,” meaning 
the expected events of the time now at hand; hereby he intimates that the 
time of his suffering was, Ist. A set time, set to an hour, and he knew it. It 
was said twice before that his hour was not yet come; but it was now so near 
that he might say it was come. 2nd. A short time; an hour is soon over, so 
ware, Christ’s sufferings; he could see through them to “the joy set before 

tim. 

4. His acquiescence in his Father’s will notwithstanding. He presently 
corrects himself, and as it were recalls what he had said; “but for this cause 
came I to this hour.” Innocent nature got the first word, but Divine wisdom 
and love got the last. Note, They who would proceed regularly must go upon 
second thought: the complainant speaks first; but if we would judge right- 
eously, we must hear the other side. The second thought he cheekst himself 
with was, “for this cause came Ito this hour.” He doth not silence himself 
with this, that he could not avoid it, there was no remedy; but satisfies him- 
self with this, that he would not avoid it; for it was pursuant to his own volun- 
tary engagement, and was to be the crown of his whole undertaking: should 
he now fly off, it would frustrate all that had been done hitherto, Reference is 
here had to the Divine counsels concerning_his sufferings, by virtue of which 
thus it behoveth him to submit and suffer. Note, This should reconcile us to 
the, pion hours of our lives, that we were all along designed for them: see 

ves. Ml, 3. 

5. His regard to his Father’s honour herein. Upon the withdrawing of his 
former petition, he presents another, which he will abide by, “ Father, glorify 
thy name ;” to the same purpose with, “ Father, thy will be done;” for God’s 
will is for his own glory. This speaks more than barely a submission to the 
will or God; it is a consecration of his sutierings to the g etd of God. It wasa 
mediatorial word, and was spoken by him as our surety, who had undertaken 
to satisfy Divine justice for our sin. The wrong which by sin we have done to 
God is in his glory — his declarative glory; for in nothing else are we capable 
of doing him injury. We were never able to make him satisfaction for this 
wrong done to him, nor any creature for us; nothing therefore remained, but 
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that God should get him honour upon us in onr utter ruin, Here, therefore 
our Lord Jesus interposed, undertook to satisfy God’s injured honour, and 
he did it by his humiliation ; he denied himself in, and divested himself of, the 
honours due to the Son of God incarnate, and submitted to the greatest 
reproach. Now here he makes a tender of this satisfaction as an equivalent, 
“Father, glorify thy name;” let i justice be honoured upon the sacrifice, 
not upon the sinner ; let the debt be levied upon me; Iam solvent, the principal 
is not: thus he restored that which he took not away. 

Secondly. The Father’s answer to this address; for he heard him always, and 
doth still. Observe, ‘ 

1. How this answer was given, by “a voice from heaven.” The Jews speak 
much of a Bath-kol,— the daughter of a voice,’ as one of those divers manners 
by which God in time past spake to the prophets; but we do not find any 
instance of his speaking thus to any but to our Lord Jesus; it was an honour 
reserved for him, Mat. ili. 17; xvii. 5; and here probably this audible voice was 
introduced by some visible appearance, either of light or darkness, for both 
have been used as vehicles of the Divine glory. 

2. What the answer was; it was an express return to that petition, “ Father, 
glorify thy name.” “I have glorified it” already, “‘and I will glorify it yet 
again.” When we pray as weare taught, “ Our Father, hallowed be thy name,” 
this is a comfort to us, that it is an answered prayer—answered to Christ here, 
and in him to all true believers. Ist. The name of God had been glorified in 
the life of Christ, in his doctrine and miracles, and all the examples he gave of 
holiness and goodness. 2nd. It should be farther glorified in the death and 
sufferings of Christ: his wisdom and power, his justice and holiness, his truth 
and goodness, were greatly glorified; the demands of a broken law were fully 
answered; the affront done to God’s government satisfied for; and God accepted 
the satisfaction, and declared himself well pleased. What God has done, for the 
glorifying of his own name, is an encouragement to us to expect what he will 
yet farther do. He that has secured the interests of his own glory, will still. 

Thirdly. The opinion of the standers by, concerning this voice, ver. 28. We 
may hope there were some among them whose minds were so well prepared to 
receive a Divine revelation, that they understood what was said, and they bare 
record of it. But notice is here taken of the perverse suggestion of the multi- 
tude: some of them said it thundered; others, who took notice that there was 

lainly an articulate, intelligible voice, said, For certain “an angel spake to 

im.” Now this shews, ; 

1. That it was areal thing, even in the judgment of those that were not at 
all well affected to him. : 

2. That they were loath to admit so plain a proof of Christ’s Divine mission: 
they would rather say it was this, or that, or any thing, than that God spoke 
to him in answer to his prayer; and yet, if it thundered with articulate sounds, 
(as Rev. x. 3, 4,) was not that God’s voice? or, if angels spoke to him, are not 
they God’s messengers? But thus “God speaks once, yea twice, and man 
perceives it not.” 

Fourthly, The account which our Saviour himself gives of this voice. 

1. Why it was sent, ver. 30. It “came not because of me,” not merely for 
my encouragement and satisfaction,—then it might have been whispered in his 
ear privately,—“ but for your sakes.” 1st, That all you who heard it may believe 
that the Father hath sent me. What is said from heaven concerning our Lord 
Jesus, and the glorifying of the Father in him, is said for our sakes, that we 
might be brought to submit to him, and rest upon him. 2nd. That you, m 
disciples, who are to follow me in sufferings, may therein be comforted wit 
the same comforts that carry me on. Let this encourage them to part with life 
itself, for his sake, if they were called to it, that it should redound to the 
honour of God. Note, The promises and supports granted to our Lord Jesus 
in his sufferings were intended for our sakes; for our sakes he sanctified 
himself, and comforted himself. 

2, What was the meaning of it. He that lay in the Father’s bosom, knew his 
voice, and what was the meaning of it: and two things God intended when he 
said that he would glorify his own name. 

Ist. That, by the death of Christ, Satan shall be conquered: ver. 31, ‘“‘ Now 
is the judgment.” He speaks with a Divine exultation and triumph. Now the 
year of my redeemed is come, and the time prefixed for the breaking of the 
serpent’s head, and giving a total rent to the powers of darkness; now for that 
glorious achievement; now —now, that great work is to be done which has 
been so long thought of in the Divine counsels, so long talked of in the written 
word; which has been so much the hope of saints, and the dread of devils. The 
Matter of the triumph is 

First. That “ now is the judgment of the world; ” xpiovw, take it as a physical 
term, now is the crisis of this world. The sick and diseased world is now upon 
the turning point; this is the critical day upon which the trembling scale will 
turn for life or death to all mankind: all that are not recovered by this will be 
left helpless and hopeless. Or rather, it is a law term, as we take it; now 
judgment is entered, in order to the taking out of execution against the prince 
of this world. Note, The death of Christ was the judgment of this world. 1st. 
It is a judgment of discovery and distinction ; judicium discretionis,—so Austin. 
Now is the trial of this world; for men shall have their character according as 
the cross of Christ is to them: to some it is foolishness and a stumblingblock ; 
to others it is the wisdom and power of God; of which there wasa figure in the 
two thieves that were crucified with him. By this men are judged, what they 
think of the death of Christ. 2nd. It is a judgment of favour and absolution 
to the chosen ones that are in the world. Christ upon the cross interposed 
between a righteous God and a guilty world, as a sacrifice for sin, and a surety 
for sinners; so that when he was judged, and iniquity laid upon him, and he 
was wounded for our transgressions, it was as it were the Judgment of this 
world; for an everlasting righteousness was thereby brought in, not for Jews 
only, but the whole world, 1 Jno. ii. 1,2; Dan. ix. 24. 3rd. It is a judgment of 
condemnation given against the powers of darkness: see ch. xvi. 11. Judgment 
is put for vindication and deliverance,—the asserting of an invaded right. At 
the death of Christ there was a famous trial between Christ and Satan,—the 
serpent and the promised seed; the trial was for the world, and the lordship of 
it: the devil had long borne sway among the children of men, time out of mind ; 
he now pleads prescription, grounding his claim also upon the forfeiture in- 
curred by sin. We find him willing to have come to a composition, Lu. iv. 6,7 5 
he oula have given the kingdoms of this world to Christ, provided he would 
hold them by, from, and under him. But Christ would try it out with him: by 
dying he takes off the forfeiture to Divine justice ; and then fairly disputes the 
title, and recovers it in the court of Heaven. Satan’s dominion is declared 
to be a usurpation, and the world adjudged to the Lord Jesus as his right, 
Ps. ii. 6,8. The judgment of this world is, that it belongs to Christ, and not to 
Satan: to Christ, therefore, let us all atturn tenants. 

Secondly. That “now is the prince of this world cast out.” 

Ist. It is the devil that is here called “the prince of this world;” because he 
rules over the men of the world by the things of the world: he is “the ruler of 
the darkness of this a ge! is, of this dark world, of those in it that walk 
in darkness, 2 Cor. iv. 4; A paes 

. He is said to be = out, to be now cast out; for whatever had been 
done hitherto towards the weakening of the deyil’s kingdom, was done in the 
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virtue of a Christ to come, and therefore is said to be done now. Christ, reco 
ciling the world to God by the merit of his death, broke the power of death 
and cast out Satan as a destroyer; Christ, reducing the world to God by the 
eparning ot his cross, broke the power of sin, and cast out Satan as a deceiver: 
ae bruising of his heel was the breaking of the serpent’s head, Gen. iii. 15. 
‘ hen his oracles were silenced, his temples forsaken, his idols fumished, and 
eae pnscome of the world become Christ’s kingdoms, then was the prince 
oe us. mee ¢ eeu out; . 48 appears by comparing this with John’s vision, 
rib or iw rere is is said to be done by the blood of the Lamb. Chirist’s 
oe ABS beatae of coy s ony of the bodies of people was an indication of the 
pees ecu iS Agee hetng eon ih Sober TE IM what assurance Christ 
vields to death, He cole rere 3 1t is as good as done; and even when he 
nd. That, the death of Christ 7 : y 
be the ate eet of Satan: ver. pans ape thea ee oe Het yond 
or all The unto pr Where observe two things: rom 

first. The great design of our Lor sh w vi 
him ; not the Jews only, who had Sra een ee ee _ aeae a 
God, but the Gentiles also, who had been afar off; for om te be “ fe 
desire of all nations,” Hag. ii. 7; and to him must “ the gathering of the people 
be.” That which his enemies dreaded was, that the world would go after him 
and he would draw thera to him, notwithstanding their opposition P Observe 
here how Christ himself is all in all, in the conversion of a soul. Ist. It is Christ 
that draws; “I will draw.” It is sometimes ascribed to the Father, ch. vi. 44: 
but here to the Son, who is the arm of the Lord. He doth not drive by force. 
but draw with the cords of a man, Hos. xi. 4; Jer. xxxi. 3; draws as the loud= 
epenes: the sau is made willing, but itisina day of power. 2nd. It is in Christ 

wn; “I will draw them to me,” as the centre of their unity. The 
soul that was at a distance from Christ is brought into an acquaintance with 
him; that was shy and distrustful of him,is brought to love him and trust him; 
drawn up to his terms, into his arms. Christ was now going to heaven, and he 
wend draw sens hearts to ie thither. : 

Secondly. e strange method he took to accomplish his design, by bein 
“lifted up from the earth.” What he meant by that, to prevent FRR fea we 
are told, ver. 33, “This he said, signifying what death he should die,” 
namely, the death of the cross; ie 4 they had designed and attempted to 
stone him to death. He that was crucified was first nailed to the cross, and 
then lifted up upon it; he was lifted up as a spectacle to the world; lifted up 

etween heaven and earth, as unworthy of either; yet the word here used 
signified an honourable advancement, écv iw#a,—* if I be exalted; he reckoned 
his sufferings his honour. Whatever death we die, if we die in Christ, we shall 
be lifted up out of this dungeon, this den of lions, into the regions of light and 
love. We should learn of our Master to speak of dying with a holy pleasant- 
ness, and to say, we shall then be lifted up. 

Now Christ’s drawing all men to him, followed his being “lifted up from the 
earth.” 1st. It followed after it in time. The great increase of the church was 
after the death of Christ : while Christ lived, we read of thousands at a sermon 
miraculously fed; but it was after his death that we read of thousands at a 
sermon added to the church, which should be saved. Israel began to multiply 
in Egypt after the death of Joseph. 2nd. It followed upon it, as a blessed con- 
sequence of it. Note, There is a powerful virtue and efficacy in the death of 
Christ, to draw souls to him. The cross of Christ, though to some it is a 
stumblingstone, to others it is a loadstone. Some make it an allusion to the 
drawing of fish into a net; the lifting up of Christ was as the spreading of the 
net, Mat. xiii. 47, 48; or to the setting up of a standard, which draws soldiers 
together ; or rather, it refers to the lifting up of the brazen serpent in the wil- 
derness, which drew all those to it that were stung with fiery serpents; as soon 
as ever it was known that it was lifted up, and there was healing virtue in it 
oh! what flocking was there to it: so there was to Christ, when salvation 
through him was preached to all nations: see ech. iii. 14,15. Perhaps it has 
some reference to the posture in which Christ was crucified, with his arms 
stretched out, to invite all to him, and embrace all that come. ‘They that put 
Christ to that ignominious death, thought thereby to drive all men trom him; 
but ee devil was outshot in his own bow; “out of the eater came forth 
meat. 

Fifthly. The people’s exception against what he said, and their cavil at it, 
ver. 34. Though they had heard the voice from heaven, and the gracious 
words that proceeded out of his mouth, yet they object and pick quarrels with 
him. Christ had called himself the Son of man, ver. 23, which they knew to be 
one of the titles of the Messiah, Dan. vii. 13. He had also said, that “the Son 
of man must be lifted up;” which they understood of his dying, and probably 
he explained himself so; and some think, repeated what he said to Nicodemus, 
ch, iii. 14, ‘so must the Son of man be lifted up.” Now against this, 

1. They allege those Scriptures of the Old Testament which speak of the 
perpetuity of the Messiah; that he should be so far from being cut off in the 
midst of his days, that he should be a priest for ever, Ps. cx. 4, anda king for 
ever, Ps. |xxxix. 29, &c.; that he should have length of days for ever and ever, 
and his years as many generations, Ps. xx. 4; ]xi. 6: from all this they inferred 
that the Messiah should not die: thus great knowledge in the letter of the 
Scripture, if the heart be unsanctified, is capable of being abused to serve the 
cause of infidelity, and to fight against Christianity with its own weapons. 
Their perverseness in opposing this to what Jesus had said, will appear, if we 
consider, Ist. That when they vouched the Scripture to prove that the Mes- 
siah abideth for ever, they took no notice of those texts which speak of the 
Messiah’s death and sufferings; they had “heard out of the law that Messiah 
abideth for ever,” and had they never heard out of that law, that “ Messiah 
shall be cut off?” Dan. ix. 26; and that he shall pour ‘out his soul unto 
death,” Jsa. liii. 12; and particularly that his hands and feet should be 
pierced? why then do they make so strange of the lifting up of the Son of 
man? Note, We often run into great mistakes, and then defend them with 
Scripture arguments, by putting those things asunder which God, in his 
word, has put together; and opposing one truth, under pretence of support- 
ing another. e have heard out of the Gospel that which exalts free 
grace; we have heard also that which enjoins duty; and we must cordially 
embrace both, and not separate them, or set them at variance. 2nd. That 
when they opposed what Christ said concerning the sufferings of the Son of 
man, they took no notice of what he had said concerning his glory and exalt- 
ation. They had “heard out of the law, that Christ abideth for ever;” and 
had they not heard our Lord Jesus say that he should be glorified; that he 
should bring forth much fruit, and draw all men to him? had he not just now 
promised immortal honours to his followers, which supposed his abiding for 
ever? but this they overlook. Thus unfair disputants oppose some parts of the 
opinion of an adversary, which, if they would but take entire, they could not 
but subscribe to: and in the doctrine of Christ there are paradoxes which, to 
men of corrupt minds, are stones of stumbling; as Christ crucihed, and yet 
glorified; lifted up from the earth, and yet drawing all men to him. 

2. They ask, hereupon, “who is this Son of man?” This they asked, not 
with a desire to be instructed, but tauntingly, and insultingly; as if now they 
had baffled him, and run him down, ‘Thou sayest the Son of man must die 4 
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av rOv he Messiah must not; and where is then thy Messiahship? 
rie gen af o Sae thou callest thyself, cannot be the Messiah; thou must 
therefore think of something else to pretend to.’ Now that which prejudiced 
them against Christ, was his meanness and poverty; they would rather have 
Christ than a suffering one. : r Z 
eater, wnat Christ said to this exception ; or rather, what he said upon it. 
The objection was 2 perfect cavil ; they might, if they pleased, answer it them- 
selves. Man dies, and yet is immortal, and abideth for ever; so the Sonof man: 
therefore, instead of answering these fools according to their folly, he gives 
them a serious caution to take heed of trifling away the day of their oppor- 
tunities in such vain and fruitless cavils as these: ver. 35, 36, “ Yet a little 
while,” and but a little while, “is the light with you;” therefore be wise for 
yourselves, and “ walk while ye have the light. . 

In general we may observe here, Ist. The concern Christ has for the souls 
of men, and his desire of their welfare. With what tenderness doth he here 
admonish those to look well to themselves who were contriving ill against him; 
even when he endured the contradiction of sinners, he endeavoured their con- 
version; see Pr. xxix. 10. 2nd. The method he takes with those objectors ; 
“with meekuness instructing those that opposed themselves,” 2 Tim. ii. 25. Were 
but men’s consciences awakened with a due concern about their everlasting 
state, and did they consider how little time they have to spend, and none to 
spare, they would not waste precious thoughts and time in trifling cavils. Par- 
ticularly we have here, , . 4 , ; 

1. The privilege and advantage they enjoyed in having Christ and his Gospel 
among them, with the shortness and uncertainty of their enjoyment of it: 
© Yet a little while is the light with you.” Christ is this light ; and some of the 
ancients suggest, that in calling himself the light, he gives a tacit answer to 
their objection. His dying upon the cross was as consistent with his abiding 
for ever, as the setting of the sun every night is with his perpetuity: the dura- 
tion of Christ’s kingdom is compared to that of the sun and moon, Ps. xxii. 17; 
Ixxxix. 36,37. The ordinances of heaven are unchangeably fixed, and yet the 
sun and moon set and are eclipsed ; so Christ, the sun of righteousness, abides 
for ever, and yet was eclipsed by his sufferings, and was but a little while 
within our horizon. Now, Ist.'The Jews at this time had the Light with them; 
they had Christ’s bodily presence, heard his preaching, saw his miracles: the 
Scripture is to us a light shining ina dark place. 2nd. It was to be but a little 
while with them: Christ would shortly leave them; their visible church state 
would soon after be dissolved, and the kingdom of God taken from them, and 
blindness and hardness would happen unto Israel. Note, [t is good for us all 
to consider what a little while we are to have the light with us: time is short, 
and perhaps opportunity not so long; the candlestick may be removed; how- 
ever, we must be removed shortly. Yet_a little while is the light of life with 
us; yet a little while is the light of the Gospel with us,—the day of grace, the 
means of grace, the Spirit of grace, yet a very little while. ‘ 

2. The warning given them to make the best of these advantages while they 
enjoyed them, because of the danger they were in of losing them: ‘‘ Walk while 
ye have the light,” as travellers who make the best of their way forward, that 
they may not be benighted in their journey ; because travelling in the night is 
uncomfortable and unsafe. ‘Come,’ say they, ‘let us mend our pace, and get 
forward while we have daylight :’ thus wise should we be for our souls, who 
are journeying towards eternity. Note, Ist. It is our business to walk, to press 
forward towards heaven, and to get nearer it, by being made fitter for it: our 
life is but a day, and we have a day’s journey to go. 2nd. The best time of 
walking is, while we have the light: the day is the proper season for work, as 
the night is for rest. ‘The proper time for getting grace is, when we have the 
word of grace preached to us, and the Spirit of grace striving with us; and 
therefore then is the time to be busy. 3rd. Weare highly concerned thus to 
improve our opportunities, for fear lest our day be finished before we have 
finished our day’s work, and day’s journey; “lest darkness come upon you,” 
lest you lose your opportunities, and can neither recover them, nor despatch 
the business you have to do without them. ‘Then darkness comes; that is, such 
an utter incapacity to make sure the great salvation as renders the state of the 
careless sinner quite deplorable; so that, if his work be undone then, it is like 
to be undone for ever. 

3. The sad condition of those who have sinned away the Gospel, and are come 
to the period of their day of grace. They walk in darkness, and know neither 
where they go, nor whither they go; neither the way they are walking in, nor 
the end they are walking towards. He that is destitute of the light of the 
Gospel, and is not acquainted with its discoveries and directions, he wanders 
endlessly in mistakes and errors, and a thousand crooked paths, and is not 
aware of it. Set aside the instructions of the Christian doctrine, and we know 
little of the difference between good and evil. He is going to destruction, and 
knows not his danger, for he is either sleeping or dancing at the pit’s brink. 

4. The great duty and interest of every one of us, inferred from all this, 
ver. 36: ‘* While ye have light, believe in the light.” The Jews had now 
Christ’s presence with them, let them improve it; afterwards they had the 
first offers of the Gospel made to them by the apostles, wherever they came. 
Now this is an admonition to them not to outstand their market, but to accept 
the offer when it was made them. The same Christ saith to us all who enjoy 
the Gospel. Note, Ist. It is the duty of every one of us to believe in the 
Gospel light, to receive it as a Divine light, to subscribe to the truths it dis- 
covers, for it is a light to our eyes; and to follow its conduct, for it is a light 
to our feet. Christ is the light, and we must believe in him as he is revealed 
to us; asatrue light, that will not deceive us; asure light, that will not mis- 
guide us. 2nd. We are concerned to do this while we have the light; to lay 
hold on Christ while we have the Gospel to shew the way to him, and direct 
usin that way. 3rd. They that believe in the light shall be the children of 
light; they shall be ewned as Christians, who are called children of light, 
Lu. xvi. 8; Eph. y. 8; and of the day, 1 Thes.v.5. They that have God for 
their Father are children of light, for God is light; they are born from above, 
and heirs of heaven, and children of light, for heaven is light. 

Seventhly. Christ’s retiring from them hereupon: “These things spake 
Jesus,” and said no more at this time, but left this to their consideration, “and 

departed, and did hide himself from them.” And this he did, 1. For their con- 
viction and awakening. If they will not regard what he hath said, he will 
have nothing more to say to them: they are joined to their infidelity, as 
Ephraim to idols; let them alone. Note, Christ justly removes the means of 
grace from those that quarrel with them, and hides his face from a froward 
xeneration, Deu. xxxii. 21. 2. For his own preservation. He hid himself from 
their rage and fury, retreating, it is probable, to Bethany, where he lodged. 
By this it appears that what he said irritated and exasperated them, and they 
were made worse by that which should have made them better. 


37 But though he had done so many miracles 
before them, yet they believed not on him: 88 
That the saying of Esaias the prophet might. be 
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| were, the more good was done. 2nd. ‘The notoriety of them. 
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fulfilled, which he spake, Lord, who hath believed our 
report ? and to whom hath the arm of the Lord 


-beenrevealed? 89 Therefore they could not believe, 


because that Esaias said again, 40 He hath blinded 
their eyes, and hardened their heart; that they should 
not see with ¢heir eyes, nor understand with ¢thezr 
heart, and be converted, and I should heal them. 41 
These things said Hsaias, when he saw his glory, and 
spake of him. 


We have here the honour done to our Lord Jesus by the Old Testament pro- 
phets, who foretold and lamented the infidelity of the many that believed not on 
him. It was indeed a dishonour and grief to Christ, that his doctrine met with 
so little acceptance, and so much opposition; but this takes off the wonder and 
reproach, makes the offence of it to cease, and made it no disappointment to 
Christ, that herein the Scriptures were fulfilled. Two things are here said 
concerning this untractable people, and both were foretold by the evangelical 
prophet Isaiah,—that they did not believe, and that they could not believe. 

First. They did not believe, ver. 37, “though he had done so many miracles 
before them,” which one would think should have convinced them, “ yet they 
believed not,” but opposed him. Observe, 

1. The plenty of the means of conviction which Christ afforded them; he did 
miracles, so many miracles, tocatvta onpeta, it signifies both so many, and so 
great. Itrefers to all the miracles he had wrought formerly; nay, the blind 
and lame now came to him into the temple, and he healed them, Mat. xxi. 14. 
His miracles were the greatest proof of his mission, and on the evidence of them 
he relied. Two things concerning them he here insists upon: Ist. he number 
of them, they were many; various, and of divers kinds; numerous, and often 
repeated; and every new miracle confirmed the reality of all that went before. 
The multitude of his miracles was not only a proof of his unexhausted power, 
but gave the greater opportunity to examine them; and if there had been a 
cheat in them, it was morally impossible but that in some or other of them it 
would have been discovered; and being all miracles of merey, the more there 
He wrought 
these miracles before them, not at a distance, nor in a corner, but before many 
witnesses, appealing to their own eyes. 

2. The inefficacy of these means; “yet they believed not on him:” they 
could not gainsay the premises, and yet would not grant the conclusion. Note, 
The most plentiful and powerful means of conviction will not of themselves 
work faith in the depraved, prejudiced hearts of men. These saw, and yet 
believed not. 4 

3. The fulfilling of the Scripture in this; ver. 38, “that the saying of Esaias 
the prophet might be fulfilled;” not that that these infidel Jews designed the 
fulfilling the Scripture; they rather fancied those scriptures which speak of 
the church’s best sons to be fulfilled in themselves; but the event exactly 
answered the prediction, ‘so that’ (ut for ita ut) this saying of Isaiah was ful- 
filled. The more improbable any event is, the more doth a Divine foresight 
appear in the prediction of it. One could not have imagined that the kingdom 
of the Messiah, supported with such pregnant proofs, should have met with 
so much opposition among the Jews; and therefore their unbelief is called a 
marvellous work, and a wonder, Jsa. xxix. 9,14. Christ himself marvelled at 
it; but it was what Isaiah foretold, Jsa. lili. 1; and now it is accomplished. 
Observe, ist. The Gospel is here called their report; “ who has believed,” 
7H kof nua, ‘our hearing,’ which we have heard from God, and which you 
have heardfrom us. Our report is the report that we bring; like the report of 
a matter of fact, or the report of a solemn resolution in the senate. 2nd. It is 
foretold that few, comparatively, of those to whom this report is brought, will 
be persuaded to give credit to it’ many hear it, but few heed it, and embrace 
it. Who hath believed it? Here and there one, but none to speak of; not the 
wise, not the noble; it is to them but a report which wants confirmation. 
3rd. It is spoken of as a thing to be greatly lamented, that so few believe the 
report of the Gospel. ‘‘ Lord” is here prefixed from the Seventy, but is not in 
the Hebrew; and it intimates a sorrowful account brought to God, by the 
messengers, of the cold entertainment which they and their report had; as 
“the servant came and shewed his lord all these things,” Lu. xiv. 21. 4th. The 
reason why men believe not the report of the Gospel is, because the arm of 
the Lord is not revealed to them: that is, because they do not acquaint them- 
selves with, and submit themselves to, the grace of God; they do not experi- 
mentally know the virtue and fellowship of Christ's death and resurrection, in 
which the arm of the Lord is revealed: they saw Christ’s miracles, but did 
not see the arm of the Lord revealed in them. 

Secondly. They could not believe, and therefore they could not, “ because 
that Esaias said again, He hath blinded their eyes.” This is a hard saying, who 
can explain it? Weare sure God is infinitely just and merciful, and therefore 
cannot think there is in any such an impotency to good, resulting from the 
counsels of God, as lays them under a fatal necessity of being evil. God damns 
none by mere sovereignty; yet it is said, “they could not believe.” St. Austin, 
coming in course to the exposition of these words, expresseth himself with w 
holy fear of entering upon an inquiry into this mystery: Justa sunt judicia ejus, 
sed occulta,— His judgments are just, but hidden.’ ; 

1, They could not paliave: that is, they would not; they were obstinatel 
resolved in their infidelity: thus Chrysostom and Austin incline to understan 
it; and the former gives divers instances of Scripture of the putting of an 
impotency to signify the invincible refusal of the will, as Gen. xxxvii. 4, “ they 
could not speak peaceably to him;” and ch. vii. 7. This is a moral impotency, 
like that of one ‘bat is accustomed to do evil, Jer. xiii. 23. But, 

2. “They could not, because Esaias had said, He hath blinded their eyes.” 
a the difficulty increaseth; it is certain God is not the author of sin, 
and yet. 

ist. There is a righteous hand of God sometimes to be acknowledged in the 
blindness and obstinacy of those who persist in impenitency and unbelief, by 
which they are justly punished for their former resistance of the Divine light, 
and rebellion against the Divine law. God withhold abused grace, and give 
men over to indulged lusts; if he permit the evil spirit to do his work on them 
that resisted the good Spirit; and if in his providence he lay stumblingblocks 
in sinners’ way, which confirm their prejudices, then he blinds their eyes, and 
hardens their hearts, and these are spiritual Judgments, like the giving up 
nf eee Gentiles to yile affections, and degenerate Christians to strong 

elusions. 

Observe the method of conversion implied here, and the steps taken in it. 
First. Sinners are brought to see with their eyes, to discern the reality of 
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Divine things, and to have some knowledge of them. Secondly, To understand 
with their heart, to apply these things to tnemselves; not only to assent and 
approve, but to consent and accept. Thirdly, To be converted, and effectually 
turned from sin to Christ, from the world and the flesh to God, as their felicity 
and portion. Fourthly. Then God will heal them, will justify and sanctify 
them; will pardon their sins, which are as bleeding wounds, and mortity their 
corruptions, which are as lurking diseases. Now, when God denies his grace, 
nothing of this is done; the alienation of the mind from, and its aversion to 
God and the Divine life, grows into a rooted and invincible antipathy, and so 
the case becomes desperate. f 

2nd. This judicial blindness and hardness is, in the word of God, threatened 
against those who wilfully persist in wickedness, and was particularly foretold 
concerning the Jewish church and nation. Known unto God are all his works, 
and all ours too. Christ knew before who would betray him, and spoke of it, 
ch. vi. 70. This is a confirmation of the truth of Scripture prophecies, and thus 
even the unbelief of the Jews may help to strengthen our faith. It is also in- 
tended for caution to particular persons, to “‘ beware lest that come upon them 
which was spoken of in the prophets,” Acs xiii. 40. 

3rd. What God has foretold will certainly come to pass; and so by a neces- 
sary consequence, in order of arguing, it might be said, that therefore they 
could not believe, because God by the prophets had foretold they would not; 
for such is the knowledge of God, that he cannot be deceived in what he fore- 
sees; and such his truth, that he cannot deceive in what he foretels; so that the 
Scripture cannot be broken. Yet be it observed, that the prophecy did not 
name particular persons; so that it might not be said, therefore such a one, 
and such a one, could not believe, because Isaiah had said so and so; but it 
pointed at the body of the Jewish nation, which would persist in their infidelity, 

‘Until their cities were wasted without inhabitant,” as it follows, /sa. vi.11, 12; 
yet still reserving a remnant, ver. 13, ‘‘in it shall be a tenth:” which reserve 
was sufficient to keep a door of hope open to particular persons; for each one 
might say, Why may not I be of that remnant ? 

Lastly. The evangelist having quoted the prophecy, shews, ver. 41, that it 
was intended to look farther than the prophet’s own days, and that its principal 
reference was to the days of the Messiah; “these things said Esaias, when he 
saw his glory, and spake of him.” 

1. We read in the prophecy that this was said to Isaiah, Zsa. vi. 8; but here 
we are told it was said by him to the purpose; for nothing was said by him as 
a prophet which was not first said to him; nor any thing said to him which 
was not afterwards said by him to those to whom he was sent: see Isa. xxi. 10. 

2. The vision which the prophet there had of the glory of God, is here said to 
be his seeing the glory of Jesus Christ; ‘“‘he saw his glory.” Jesus Christ 
therefore is equal in power and glory with the Father, and his praises equally 
Beles ated. Christ had a glory before the foundation of the world, and Isaiah 
saw this. 

3. It is said that the prophet there spake of him. It seems to have been 
spoken of the prophet himself, for to him the commission and instructions were 
there given; and yet it is here said to be spoken of Christ, for as all the 
prophets testified of him, so they all typified him. This they spake of him, that 
as to many, his coming would be not only fruitless, but fatal, a savour of death 
unto death, It might be objected against his doctrine, if it was from Heaven, 
why did not the Jews believe it? But this is an answer to it; it was not for 
want of evidence, but because their heart was made fat, and their ears heavy. 
It was spoken of Christ, that he should be glorified in the ruin of an unbeliev- 
ing multitude, as well as in the salvation of a distinguished remnant. 


42 Nevertheless among the chief rulers also many 
believed on him; but because of the Pharisees they 
did not confess him, lest they should be put out of 
the synagogue: 43 For they loved the praise of men 


more than the praise of God. 


Some honour was done to Christ by these rulers, for they believed on him, 
were convinced that he was sent of God, and received his doctrine as divine; 
but they did not do him honour enough, for they had not courage to own their 
faith in him. Many professed more kindness for Christ than really they had, 
these had more kindness for him than they were willing to profess. See here 
what a struggle was in these rulers between their convictions and their 
corruptions. Sree 

First. See the power of the Word in the convictions that many of them were 
under, who did not wilfully shut their eyes against the light. They believed 
on him as Nicodemus, received him as a teacher come from God. Note, The 
truth of the Gospel hath perhaps a better interest in the consciences of men 
than we are aware of. .Many cannot but approve of that in their hearts, which 
yet outwardly they are shy of. Perhaps these chief rulers were true believers, 
though very weak, and their faith like smoking flax. Note, It may be there 
are more good people than we think there are. Elijah thought he was left 
alone, when God had seven thousand faithful worshippers in Israel. Some are 
really better than they seem to be; their faults are known, but their repent- 
ance is not. A man’s goodness may be concealed by a haley pardonable 
weakness, which he himself truly repents of. The kingdom of God comes not 
in all with a like observation; nor have all they that are good the faculty of 
shewing it, as some have. f ’ 

Secondly. See the power of the world in the smothering of these convictions. 
They believed in Christ; but because of the Pharisees, who had it in their 
power to do them a diskindness, they durst not confess him, for fear of being 
excommunicated. Observe here, : 

1. Wherein they failed, and were defective; “they did not confess Christ.” 
Note, There is cause to question the sincerity of that faith which is either 
afraid or ashamed to shew itself; for those who believe with the heart, ought 
to confess with the mouth, Fom. x. 8. j 

2. What they feared; being “ put out of the synagogue,” which they thought 
would be a disgrace and damage to them; as if it would do them any harm to 
be expelled a synagogue that had made itself a synagogue of Satan, and from 
which God was departing. ; : 

3. What was at the bottom of this fear; “they loved the praise of men;” 
chose it as a more valuable good, and pursued it as a more desirable end, 
“than the praise of God;” which was an implicit idolatry, like that, Rom. i. 25, 
of “ worshipping and serving the credture more than the Creator.” They set 
these two in the scale one against another, and having weighed them, they 
proceeded accordingly. ist. They set the praise of men in one scale, and con- 
sidered how good it was to give praise to men, and to pay a deference to the 
opinion of the Pharisees, and to receive praise from men, to be commended by 
the chief priests, and applauded by the people as good sons of the church, the 
Jewish church; and they would not confess Christ, lest they should thereby 
derogate from the reputation of the Pharisees, and forfeit their own, and balk 
their own preferment. And besides, the followers of Christ were put into an 
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ill name, and were looked upon with contempt, which they, who had been used 
to honour, could not bear. Yet perhaps if they had known one another’s minds 
they would have had more courage; but each one thought, if he should declare 
himself in favour of Christ, he should stand alone, and have nobody to back 
him ; whereas, if any one had had resolution to break the ice, he would have 
had more seconds than he thought of. 2nd. They put the praise of God in the 
other scale; they were sensible that by confessing Christ they should both 
&lve praise to God and have praise from God; that he would be pleased with 
them, and say, Well done. But, 3rd. They gave the preference to the praise of 
men, and that turned the scale; sense prevailed above faith, and represented 
it more desirable to stand right in the opinion of the Pharisees than to be 
accepted of God. Note, Love of the praise of men is a very great prejudice of 
the power and practice of religion and godliness. Many come short of the 
tlory of God, by having a regard to the applause of men, and a value for that. 
ove of the praise of men, as a by-end in that which is good, will make a man 
a hypocrite when religion is in fashion, and eredit is to be got by it; and, asa 
base principle. in that which is evil, it will make a man an apostate when 
religion is in disgrace, and credit is to be lost for it, as here: see Rom. ii. 29. 


44 Jesus cried and said, He that believeth on me, 
believeth not on me, but on him that sent me. 45 And 
he that seeth me seeth him that sent me. 46 Iam 
come a light into the world, that whosoever believeth 


5 
on me should not abide in darkness. 47 And if any 


man hear my words, and believe not, I judge him not: 
for I came not to judge the world, but to save the 
world. 48 He that rejecteth me, and receiveth not 
my words, hath one that judgeth him: the word that 
[ have spoken, the same shall judge him in the last 
day. 49 For I have not spoken of myself; but the 
Father which sent me, he gave me a commandment, 
what I should say, and what I should speak. 50 
And I know that his commandment is life ever- 
lasting: whatsoever I speak therefore, even as the 
Father said unto me, so I speak. 


We have here the honour Christ — not assumed, but —asserted to himself, in 
the account he gave of his mission and his errand into the world. Probably this 
discourse was not at the same time with that before, for then he departed, 
ver. 36; but some time after, when he made another public appearance; and, as 
this evangelist records it, it was Christ’s farewell sermon to the Jews, and his last 
pebke discourse; all that follows was private with his disciples. Now observe 
how our Lord Jesus delivered this parting word: he “‘eried and said.” “ Doth 
not wisdom ery?” Pr. viii. 1; ery without, Pr. i. 20. The raising of his voice, 
and crying, intimates, 1. His boldness in speaking ; though they had not courage 
openly to profess faith in his doctrine, he had courage openly to publish it: if 
they were ashamed of it, he was not, but set his face as a flint, /sa. 1.7. 2. His 
earnestness in speaking. He cried, as one that was serious and importunate, 
and in good earnest in what he said; and was willing to impart to them not 
only the Gospel of God, but even his own soul. 3. It notes his desire that all 
might take notice of it, This being the last time of the publication of his 
Gospel by himself, in his person, he makes proclamation, Whoever will hear me, 
let them come now. Now what is this conclusion of the whole matter? this 
closing summary of all Christ’s discourses? It is much like that of Moses, 
Deu. xxx. 15; ‘See, I have set before you life and death.” So Christ here 
takes leave of the temple witha solemn declaration of three things: 

First. The privileges and dignities which they have that believe. This gives 
great encouragement to us to believe in Christ, and to profess that faith. It is 
athing of that nature that we need not be either shy of doing it, or shy of 
owning it. For, 

1. By believing in Christ we are brought into an honourable acqnaintance 
with God; ver. 44, 45, ‘‘ He that believeth on me,” and so sees me, * believeth 
on him that sent me,” and so sees him. He that believes on Christ, Ist. He 
doth not believe in a mere man, —such a one as he seemed to be, and was gene- 
rally taken to be,— but he believeth in one that is the Son of God, and equal in 
power and glory with the Father. Or rather, 2nd. His faith doth not terminate 
in Christ, but through him it is carried out to the Father that sent him, to 
whom, as our end, we come by Christ, as our way. The doctrine of Christ is 
believed and received as the truth of God; the rest of a believing soul is in God 
through Christ as Mediator, for its resignation to Christ isin order to its being 
presented to God. Christianity is made up not of philosophy or polities, but 
pure divinity. This is illustrated, ver. 45; “ he that seeth me seeth him that sent 
me;” which is the same with believing in him, for faith is the eye of the soul. 
In getting acquaintance with Christ, we come to the knowledge of God; for, 
First. God makes himself known in the face of Christ, 2 Cor. iv. 6, who is the 
express image of his person, //eb. i. 3. Secondly. All that have a believing 
sight of Christ are led by him to the knowledge of God, whom Christ has 
revealed to us by his Word and ee Christ, as God, was the image of his 
Father’s person; but Christ, as Mediator, was his Father’s representative in 
his relation to man, the Divine light, law, and love being communicated to us 
in and through him; so that in seeing him, we may read the Father: in eyeing 
him as our Saviour, Prince, and Lord, in the right of redemption, we see and 
eye the Father as our owner, ruler, benefactor, in the right of creation; for 
God is pleased to deal with fallen man by proxy. 

2. Weare hereby brought into a comfortable enjoyment of ourselves ; ver. 46, 
“Tam come a light into the world, that whosoeyer believeth on me,” Jew or 
Gentile, ‘ should not abide in darkness.” Observe, 

1st. The character of Christ: “I am come a light into the world,” to be a 
light to it. It implies that he had a being, and a being as light, before he came 
into the world, as the sun is before it rises. The prophets and apostles were 
made lights to the world; but it was Christ only that came a light into this 
world, having before been a glorious light in the upper world, ch. ili. 19. 

2nd. The comfort of Christians : they do “not abide in darkness.” J irst. They 
do not continue in that dark condition in which they were by nature; they “are 
light in the Lord.” They were without any true comfort, or joy, or hope, but 
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inue in that condition; light is sown for them. ) I 
oe et oor aleton, disquietment, or fear they may popped nate baie, ead 
i ade that they may not abide long in that darkness. hirdly. ey are 
d Weered from the darkness which is perpetual, and which abideth for ever ; 
that utter darkness, < Ae _ not Keio gleam of light or hope of it. 

sec », Lhe peril and danger they are In_ “6 t ; 
Beye eka of persisting in unbelief ;.ver. 47, 48, “ If any man hear my 
words, and believe not, I judge him not,” not I only, or not now, dost T orld 
be looked upon as unfair, in being judge in my own cause; yet let not in G oon 
think therefore to go unpunished; “though I judge him not, there is one that 
judgeth him.” So that we have here the doom of unbelief. Observe, Bia 

1. Who they are whose unbelief is here condemned. Theirs w an eee 
Christ’s words, and yet believe them not; those shall not be condemne : oF 
their infidelity that neyer had or could have the Gospel; every man gene e 
judged according to the dispensation of light he was under ; they spat lape 
sinned without law, shall be judged without law ;” but those that have heard, 
or might have heard, and would not, lie open to this doom. | Px 

2. What is the constructive malignity of, their unbelief : not receiving 
Christ’s word; it is interpreted, ver. 48, a rejecting of Christ, 6 on ae a 
notes a rejection with scoru and contempt. W here the banner of the ospe 
is displayed, no neutrality is admitted; every man is either a subject or an 
enemy. 

Be ‘Tre wonderful patience and forbearance of our ieee 
wards those who slighted him when he was come here upon earth. aan ige 
him not,” not now. Note, Christ was not quick or hasty to take advantage 
against those who refused the first offers of his grace, but contiwus be gitanlg 
to be gracious. He did not strike those dumb or dead who contra jokes him, 
never made intercession against Israel, as Elias did; though he had authority 
to judge, he suspended the execution of it, because he had work of another 
nature to do first, and that was to save the world. Ist. To save effectually 
those that were given him, before he came to judge the degenerate body of 
mankind. 2nd. Vo offer salvation to all the world, and thus far to save them, 
that it is their own fault if they be not saved. He was to put away sin by the 
sacrifice of himself. Now the executing of the power of a judge was not con- 
gruous with that undertaking, Acts yiii. 33. “ In his humiliation his judgment 
was taken away,” it was suspended for a time. : 

4, The certain and unayoidable judgment of unbelievers at the great day, 
the day of the revelation of the righteous judgment of God ; unbelief will cer- 
tainly bea damning sin. Some think when Christ saith, “1 judge no man,” he 
means they are condemned already: there needs no process, they are self- 
judged; no execution, they are self-ruined; judgment goes against them of 
course, Heb. ii. 3. Christ needs not appear against them as their accuser ; they 
are miserable if he do not appear for them as their adyocate: however, he tells 
them plainly when and where they will be reckoned with. 

ist. ‘ There is one that judgeth them.” Nothing more dreadful than abused 
patience, and grace trampled on; though for a while mercy rejoiceth against 
judgment, yet there will be judgment without mercy. 

2nd. Their final judgment is reserved to the last day; to that day of judg- 
meut Christ here binds over all unbelievers, to answer then for all the con- 
tempts they have put upon him, Divine justice has appointed a day, and 
adjourns the sentence to that day, as Jfut. xxvi. 64. , 

3rd. The word of Christ will judge them then. “The words that I have 
spoken,” how light soever you have made of them, “the same shall judge” the 
unbeliever “in the last day;” as the apostles, the preachers of Christ’s word, 
are said to judge, Lu. xxii. 30. Christ’s word will judge unbelievers two ways: 
First. As the evidence of their crime, they will convict them, Every word 
Christ spoke, every sermon, every argument, every kind offer, will be produced 
as a testimony against those who slighted all he said. _ Secondly. As the rule 
of their doom, they will condemn them; they shall be judged according to the 
tenor of that covenant which Christ procured and published. The word of 
Christ, “he that believes not shall be damned,” will judge all unbelievers to 
eternal ruin; and there are many such like words. 

Thirdly. A solemn declaration of the authority Christ had to demand our 
tite, and require us to receive his doctrine, upon pain of damnation, ver. 49, 50, 
where observe, 

1. The commission which our Lord Jesus received from the Father to deliver 
his doctrine to the world; ver. 49, “I have not spoken of myself,” as a mere 
man, much less a common man, “ but the Father gave me a commandment what 
T should say.” This is the same with what he had said, ch. vii. 17, ‘‘ My doctrine 
is,” Ist. “ Not mine,” for “I have not spoken of myself.” Christ, as Son of 
man, did not speak that which was of human contrivance or composure; as Son 
of God, he did not act separately, or by himself alone, but what he said was the 
result of the counsels of peace; as Mediator, his coming into the world was 
voluntary, and with his full consent, but not arbitrary, and of his own head. 
But, 2nd. It was his that sent him. God the Father gave him, Firsé. His com- 
mission; God sent him as his agent and plenipotentiary to concert matters 
between him and man, to set a treaty of peace on foot, and to settle the articles. 
Secondly. His instructions, here called a commandment, for they were like 
those given an ambassador, directing him not only what he may say, but what 
he must say. ‘(he Messenger of the covenant was intrusted with an errand 
which he must deliver. Note, Our Lord Jesus learned obedience himself 
before he taught it us, though he were a Son. The Lord God commanded the 
first Adam, and he by his disobedience ruined us; he commanded the second 
Adam, and he by his obedience saved us. God commanded him what he should 
say, aud what he should speak; two words signifying the same thing, to note 
that every word was Diyine. The Old Testament prophets sometimes spoke 
of themselves, but Christ spoke by the Spirit at all times. Some make this 
distinction: he was directed what he should say in his set sermons, and what 
he should speak in his familiar discourses. Others this: he was directed what 
he should say in his preaching now, and what he should speak in his judging at 
the last day, for he had commission and instructions for both. 

2. The scope, design, and tendency of that commission; ver. 50, “I know that 
his commandment is life everlasting.” ‘Che commission given to Christ had a 
reference to the everlasting state of the children of men, and was in order to 
their everlasting life and happiness in that state. The instructions given to 
Christ as a Prophet, were to reveal eternal life, 1 Jno. v. 10; the power given 
to Christ as a king, was to give eternal life, ch. xvii. 2. Thus the command 
given him was life everlasting. This Christ saith he knew: I know it is so, 
which intimates how cheerfully, and with what assurance, Christ pursued his 
undertaking, knowing very well that he went upon a good errand, and that 
which would bring forth fruit unto life eternal. It intimates likewise how 
justly they will perish who reject Christ and his word; those who disobey 
Christ despise everlasting life, and renounce it; so that not only Christ’s words 
will judge them, but even their own; so shall their doom be, themselves have 
decided it, and who can except against it? 

3. Christ’s exact observance of the commission 
and his steady acting in pursuance of them: “ Whatsoever I speak,” it is “as 
the Father said unto me.” Christ was intimately acquainted with the counsels 
of God, and was faithful in ECO oraty 50 much of them to the children of men 
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i reed should be discovered, and kept back nothin 
AM ee he faithful witness deliyereth souls, so did he, antancee the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. Now, Ist. This is a great encou- 
ragement to faith; the sayings of Christ, rightly understood, are what we ma 
venture our souls upon. 2nd. Itisa great example of obedience. Christ sai 
as he was bidden, and so must we; communicated what the Father had said 
to him, and so must we: see Acts iv. 20. In the midst of all the respects paid 
him, this is the honour he values himself upon, that what the Father had said to 
him, that he spoke, and in the manner as he was directed, so he spoke. ‘This 
was his glory, that as a Son, he was faithful to him that appointed him; and by 


an unfeigned belief of every word of Christ, and an entire subjection of soul to 
it, we must give him the glory due to his name. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Our Saviour having finished his public discourses, in which he endured the contradic- 
tion of sinners, he now applies himself to a private conversation with his friends, in 
which he designed the consolation of saints. Henceforward we have an account of 
what passed between him and his disciples, who were to be intrusted with the affairs 
of his household when he was gone into a far country; the necessary instructions and 
comforts he furnished them with; his hour being at hand, he applies himself to set 
his house in order. In this chapter, I. He washeth his disciples’ feet, ver. 1—17. 
II. He foretels who should betray him, ver. 18—80. III. He instructs them in the 
great doctrine of his own death, and the great duty of brotherly love, ver. 31—35, 
1V. Ile foretels Peter’s denying of him, ver. 66—88. 


OW before the feast of the 
passover, when Jesus knew 
that his hour was come that 
he should depart out of this 
world unto the Father, having 
‘loved his own which were 
‘in the world, he loved them 
eunto the end. 2 And sup- 
per being ended, the devil 
having now put into the 
heart of Judas Iscariot, Simon’s son, to betray him; 
3 Jesus knowing that the Father had given all 
things into his hands, and that he was come from 
God, and went to God; 4 He riseth from supper, 
and laid aside his garments; and took a towel, and 
girded himself. 5 After that he poureth water into 
a bason, and began to wash the disciples’ feet, and to 
wipe them with the towel wherewith he was girded. 
6 ‘Then cometh he to Simon Peter: and Peter saith 
unto him, Lord, dost thou wash my feet? 7 Jesus 
answered and said unto him, What I do thou knowest 
not now; but thou shalt know hereafter. 8 Peter 
saith unto him, Thou shalt never wash my feet. Jesus 
answered him, If I wash thee not, thou hast no part 
with me. 9 Simon Peter saith unto him, Lord, not 
my feet only, but also my hands and my head. 10 
And Jesus saith to him, He that is washed needeth 
not save to wash Ais feet, but is clean every whit: and 
ye are clean, but not all. 11 For he knew who 
should betray him; therefore said he, Ye are not all 
clean. 12 So after he had washed their feet, and 
had taken his garments, and was set down again, he 
said unto them, Know ye what I have done to you? 
13 Ye call me Master and Lord: and ye say well; 
for solam. i4 If I then, your Lord and Master, 
have washed your feet; ye also ought to wash one 
another’s feet. 15 For I have given you an exam- 
ple, that ye should do as I have done to you. 16 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, The servant is not 
greater than his lord; neither he that is sent greater 
than he that sent him, 17 If ye know these things, 
happy are ye if ye do them. 


It has generally been taken for granted that Christ’s washing his di ciples’ 
feet, and the discourse that followed it, was the same night in which he Was 


that was profit- 
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betrayed, and at the same sitting wherein he ate the passover, and instituted 
the Lord's supper; but whether before the solemnity began, or after it was all 
over, or between the eating of the passover and the institution of the Lord’s 
supper, they are not agreed. This evangelist, making it his business to gather 
up those passages which the others had omitted, industriously omits those 
which the others had recorded, which occasions some difficulty in putting them 
together. And if it were then, we suppose that Judas went out, ver. 30, to get 
his men ready that were to apprehend the Lord Jesus in the garden. But Dr. 
Lightfoot is clearly of opinion that this was done and said, even all that_is 
recorded to the end of ch. xiv., not at the passover supper, for it is here said, 
ver. 1, to be “ before the feast of the passover ;” but at the supper in Bethany, 
two days before the passover, of which we read, Mat. xxvi. 2—6, at which Mary 
the second time anointed Christ’s head with the remainder of her box of oint- 
ment. Or,it might be at some other supper the night before the passover, not, 
as that was, in the house of Simon the leper, but in his own lodgings, where he 
had none but his disciples about him, and could be more free with them. 

In these verses we have the story of Christ’s washing his disciples’ feet; it 
was an action of a singular nature, no miracle, but a miracle of humility. Mary 
had now newly anointed his head; now, lest his acceptance of that should look 
like taking state, he presently balanceth it with this act of abasement. But why 
would Christ do this? If the disciples’ feet needed washing, they could do it 
themselves: a wise man will not do a thing that looks odd and unusual but for 
very good causes and considerations. We are sure it was not ina humour ora 
frolic that this was done; no, the transaction was very solemn, and carried on 
with a deal of seriousness ; and four reasons are here intimated why Christ did 
this: 1. That he might testify his love to his disciples, ver.}, 2. 2. That he 
might give an instance of his own voluntary humility and condescension, 
ver. 3—5. 3. That he might signify to them spiritual washing, which is referred 
to in his discourse with Peter, ver. 6—11. 4. That he might set them an 
example, ver. }2—17. And the opening of these four reasons for it will take in 
the exposition of the whole story. : F 

First. Christ washed his disciples’ feet, that he might give a proof of that great 
love wherewith he loved them, “loved them to the end,” ver. 1, 2. 

1. It is here laid down as an undoubted truth, that our Lord Jesus, “having 
loved his own which were in the world, loved them to the end,” ver. }. 

Ist. This is true of the disciples that were his immediate followers, in par- 
ticular the twelve. These were his own in the world, his family, his school, 
his bosom friends. Children he had none to call his own, but he adopted them, 
and took them as his own. He had those that were his own in the other world, 
but he left them for a time to look after his own in this world. These he loved, 
he ealled them into fellowship with himself, conversed familiarly with them, 
was always tender of them, and of their comfort and reputation. He allowed 
them to be very free with him, and bore with their infirmities. He loved them 
to the end, continued his love to them as long as he lived, and after his resur- 
rection; he never took away his lovingkindness. Though there were some 
persons of quality that espoused his cause, he did not lay aside his old friends 
to make room for new ones, but still stuck to his poor fishermen. They were 
weak and defective in knowledge and grace, dull and forgetful; and yet, 
though he reproved them often, he never ceased to love them, and take care 
of them. 

2nd. It is true of all believers, for these twelve patriarchs were the repre- 
sentatives of all the tribes of God’s spiritual Israel. Note, First. Our Lord 
Jesus hath a people in the world that are “his own;” his own, for they were 

iven him by the Father; he has purchased them, and paid dear for them, and 

e hath set them apart for himself; his own, for they have devoted themselves 
to him as a peculiar people. ‘ His own.” Where his own were spoken of that 
received him not, it is t@ téra, ‘his own things,’ as a man’s cattle are his own, 
which yet he may, when he pleaseth, alter the property of. But here it is, tovs 
ldfove, ‘his own persons,’ as a man’s wife and children are his own, to whom he 
stands in a constant relation. Secondly. Christ has a dear love for his own that 
are in the world. He did love them with a love of good will when he gave 
himself for their redemption. He doth love them with a love of complacency, 
when he admits them into communion with himself. Though they are in this 
world, a world of darkness and distance, of sin and corruption, yet he loves 
them. He was now going to his own in heaven, the spirits of just men made 
perfect there, but he seems most concerned for his own on earth, because they 
most needed his care: the sickly child is most indulged. Thirdly. Those whom 
Christ loves he loves to the end; he is constant in his love to hiv people; he 
rests in his love. He loves with an everlasting love, Jer. xxxi. 3; from ever- 
lasting in the counsels of it, to everlasting in the consequences of it. Nothing 
can separate a believer from the love of Christ; he loves his own, eis 7édos, 
unto perfection, for he will perfect what concerns them, will bring them to 
that world where love is perfect. ; z 

2. Christ manifested his love to them by washing their feet, as that good 
woman (Zu. vil. 42) shewed her love to Christ by washing his feet, and wiping 
them. ‘Thus he would shew, that as his love to them was constant, so it was 
condescending, and that in prosecution of the pet of it, he was willing to 
humble himself; and that the glories of his exalted state, which he was now 
entering upon, should be no obstruction at all to the favour he bare to his 
chosen. And thus he would contirm the promise he had made to all the saints, 
that he would “ make them sit down to meat, and would come forth and serve 
them,” Lu. xii. 37; would put honour upon them as great and surprising as for 
alord to serve his servants. ‘The disciples had just now betrayed the weak- 
ness of their love to him, in grudging the ointment that was poured upon his 
head, Mat. xxvi. 28, yet he presently gives this proof of his love to them. Our 
infirmities are foils to Christ’s kindnesses, and set them off. 

3. He chose this time to do it, a little before his last passover, for two 
reasons: . 

Ist. Because now he “knew that his hour was come,” which he had long 
expected, “ when he should depart out of this world to the Father.” Observe 
here, 

First. The change that was to pass over our Lord Jesus; he must depart. 
This began at his death, but was completed at his ascension. As Christ him- 
self, so all believers, by virtue of their union with him, when they depart out of 
the world, are absent from the body, go to the Father, are present with the 
Lord. Itis a departure out of the world; this unkind, injurious world; this 
faithless, treacherous world; this world of labour, toil, and temptation; this 
vale of tears; and it is going to the Father, to the vision of the Father of 
spirits, and the fruition of him as ours. ; ; : 

Secondly. The time of this change; “his hour was come.” It is sometimes 
ealled his enemies’ hour, Lu. xxii. 53, the hour of their triumph; sometimes 
his honr, the hour of his triumph; the hour he had had in his eye all along. 
The time of his sufferings was fixed to an hour, and the continuance of them 
but for an hour. . ts 

Thirdly. His foresight of it: he “knew that his hour was come;” he knew 
from the beginning that it would come, and when, but now he knew that it 
was come. e know not when our hour will come, and therefore what we 
have to do, in habitual preparation for it, ought never to be undone; but 
when we know by the harbingers a hour is come, we mist vigorously 
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apply ourselves to an actual preparation, as our Master did, 2 Pet. iii. 14. Now 
if was in the immediate foresight of his departure that he washed his disciples’ 
feet; that as his own head was anointed just now against the day of his 
burial, so their feet might be washed against the day of their consecration by 
the descent of the Holy Ghost fifty days after, as the priests were washed, 
Lev. viii. 6. When we see our day approaching, we should do what good we 
can to those we leave behind. 

2nd. Because the devil had “now put it into the heart of Judas to betray 
5 These words in a parenthesis may be considered, 

First. As tracing Judas’s treason to its original 3 it was asin of such a naturé 
that it evidently bore the devil's image and superseription. What ways of 
access the devil has to men’s hearts, and by what methods he darts in his 
suggestions, and mingles them undiscerned with those thoughts which are the 
natives of the heart, we cannot tell. But there are some sins in their own 
nature so exceedingly sinful, and to which there is so little temptation from the 
world and the flesh, that it is plain Satan lays the eggs of them in a heart 
disposed to be the nest to hatch themin. For Judas to betray such a Master, 
so cheaply, and upon no provocation, was such downright enmity to God as 
could not be forged but by Satan himself, who thereby thought to ruin the 
Redeemer’s kingdom, but it proved the ruin of his own. 

Secondly. As intimating a reason why Christ now washed his disciples’ 
feet. Ist. Judas being now resolved to betray him, the time of his departure 
could not be far off; if this matter be determined, it is easy to infer with 
St. Paul, “ I am now ready to be offered.” Note, ‘Yhe more malicious we per- 
ceive our enemies to be against us, the more industrious we should be to pre- 
pare for the worst that_may come. 2nd. Judas being now got into the snare 
and the devil aiming at Peter, and the rest of them, (Zu. xxii. 31,) Christ would 
fortify his own against him, If the wolf have seized one of the flock, it is time 
for the shepherd to look well to the rest. Antidotes must be stirring when 
the infection is begun. Dr. Lightfoot observes, that the disciples had learned 
of Judas to murmur at the anointing of Christ: compare ch. xii. 4, with 
Mat. xxvi. 8. Now lest they that had learned that of him should learn worse, 
he fortifies them by a lesson of humility against his most dangerous assaults. 
3rd. Judas, who was now plotting to betray him, was “oue of the twelve.” 
Now Christ would hereby shew that he did not design to cast them all off for 
the faults of one. Though one of their college had a devil, and was a traitor, 
yet they should fare never the worse for that. Christ loves his church, though 
there are hypocrites in it, and had still a kindness for his disciples, though there 
was a Judas among them, and he knew it. 

Secondly. Christ washed his disciples’ feet that he might give an instance of 
his own wonderful humility, and shew how lowly and condescending he was, 
and let all the world know how low he could stoop in love to his own. This 
is intimated, ver. 3—5, “Jesus knowing,” and now actually considering, and 
perhaps discoursing of his honours as Mediator, and telling his friends “ that 
the Father had given all things into his hand,” &c. “he riseth from supper, 
and,” to the great surprise of the company, who wondered what he was going 
to do, “‘ washed his disciples’ feet.” 

1. Here is the rightful advancement of the Lord Jesus. 
here said of Christ as Mediator. 

Ist. ‘The Father had given all things into his hands;” had given him a 
propriety in all, and a power over all, as possessor of heaven and earth, in pur- 
suance of the great designs of his undertaking : see A/at. xi. 27. The accommo- 
dation and arbitration of all matters in variance between God and man was 
committed into his hands, as the great umpire and referee; and the adminis- 
tration of the kingdom of God among men, in all the branches of it, was 
committed to him; so that all acts, both of government and judgment, were to 
pass through his hands; heis “heir of all things.” 

2nd. “He came from God.” This implies that he was in the beginning with 
God, and had a being and glory, not only before he was born into this world, 
but before the world itself was born; and that when he came into the worldhe 
came as God’s ambassador, with a commission from him. He came from God 
as the Son of God, and the sent of God. The Old Testament prophets were 
raised up, and employed for God, but Christ came directly from him. 

3rd. “ He went to God,” to be glorified with him, with the same glory which 
he had with God from eternity. That which comes from God shall go to God; 
they that are born from heaven are bound for heaven. As Christ came from 
God to be an agent for him on earth, so he went to God to bean agent for us 
in heaven ; and it is a comfort to us to think how welcome he was there: he was 
brought near to the Ancient of days, Dan. vii. 13; and it was said to him, “Sit 
thou at my right hand,” Ps. ex. }. 

4th. He knew all this; was not like a prince in the cradle, that knows nothing 
of the honour he is born to, or like Moses, who wist not that his face shone; 
no, he had a full view of all the honours of his exalted state, and yet stooped 
thus low. But how doth this come in here? 

First. As an inducement to him now quickly to leave what lessons and 
legacies he had to leave to his disciples, because his hour was now come, when 
he must take his leave of them, and be exalted above that familiar converse 
which he now had with them, ver. 1. 

Secondly. It may come in as that which supported him under his sufferings, 
and carried him cheerfully through this sharp encounter. Judas was now 
betraying him, and he knew it, and knew what would be the consequence of it; 
yet knowing also “that he came from God, and went to God;” he did not draw 
back, but went on cheerfully. 

Thirdly. It seems to come in as a foil to his condescension, to make it the 
more admirable. he reasons of Divine grace are sometimes represented in 
Seripture as strange and surprising, as Isa. lvii. 17, 18; Hos. ii. 13, 14; so here, 
that is given as an inducement to Christ to stoop, which should rather have 
been a reason for his taking state, for God’s thoughts are not as ours. Com- 
pare with this, those passages which preface the most signal instances of 
condescending grace with the displays of Divine glory, as Ps. Ixviii. 4, 5; 
Isa. \viti. 15; Tel. 1; 2: 5 ; 

2. Here is the voluntary abasement of our Lord Jesus, notwithstanding this. 
Jesus knowing his own glory as God, and his own authority and power as 
Mediator, one would think it should follow, ‘“‘he riseth from supper,” lays 
aside his ordinary garments, calls for robes, bids them keep their distance, 
and do him homage; no, quite contrary, when he considered this, he gave the 
greatest instance of humility. Note, Ist. A well-grounded assurance of heaven 
and happiness, instead of puffing a man up with pride, will make and keep him 
very humble. 2nd. Those that would be found conformable to Christ, and 
partakers of his Spirit, must study to keep their minds low in the midst of the 
greatest advancements. Now that which Christ humbled himself to, was to 
wash his disciples’ feet. 

First. Vhe action itself was mean and servile; and that which servants of 
the lowest rank were employedin. “ Let thine handmaid,” saith Abigail, “ be 
a servant to wash the feet of the servants of my lord ;” let me be in the meanest 
employments, 1 Sam. xxv. 41. If he had washed their hands or faces, it had 
been great condescension. Elisha poured water on the hands of Elijah, 
2 Kin. iii. 11; but for Christ to stoop to such a reg of drudgery as this, we 
may well be amazed at it. Thus he would teach us to think nothing below 
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ns, wherein we may be service 


pe aes a The condescension was so much the greater, that he did this for his 
own disciples, who in themselves were of a low and despicable condition, not 
curious about their bodies ; their feet, it is likely, seldom washed, and therefore 
very dirty. In relation to him they were his scholars, his servants, and such 
as should have washed his feet; whose dependence was upon him, and their 
expectations from him. Many of great spirits otherwise will do a mean thing 
to curry favour with their superiors, they rise by stooping, and climb by 
cringing; but for Christ 2 Gone to his disciples, could be no act of policy 

+ complaisance, but pure humility. ; : , 

OF oot rose feet supper to do it. Though we translate it, ver. 2, 
“supper being ended;” it might be better read, ‘there being a supper made, 
or, ‘he being at supper,’ for he sat down again, ver, 12; and we find him dipping 
asop, ver. 25; so that he did it in the midst of his meal, and thereby taught us, 
Ist. Not to reckon it a disturbance, or any just cause of uneasiness, to be calle 

from our meal to do God or our brother any real service; esteeming the dis- 
charge of our duty more than our necessary food, ch. iv. 34. Christ would 
not leave his preaching to oblige his nearest, relations, Mar. iii. 33 3 but would 
leave his supper to shew his love to his disciples. 2nd. Not to be over nice 
about our meat. It would have turned many a squeamish stomach to wash 
dirty feet at supper time; but Christ did it, not that we might learn to be An 
and slovenly, (cleanliness and godliness will do well together ;) but to teach 
us not to be curious, not to indulge, put mortify the delicacy of the appetite, 
riving good manners their due place, and no more. § 3 

& OnTieue He put himself into the garb of a servant to do it: “he laid aside 
his” loose and upper “garments,” that he might apply himself to this service 
the more expeditely. We must address ourselves to duty as those that are 
resolved not to take state, but to take pains; we must divest ourselves of every 
thing that would either feed our pride, or hang in our way, and hinder us in 
what we have to do; must gird up the loins of our mind, as those that in earnest 
buckle to business. 

Fifthly. He did it with all the humble ceremony that could be; went through 
all the parts of the service distinctly, and balked none of them; he did it as if 
he had been used thus to serve; did it himself alone, and had none to minister 
to him init. He “girded himself with the towel,” as servants throw a napkin 
on their arm, or put an apron before them; he poured water into the bason 
out of the water pots that stood by, ch. ii. 6, and then washed their feet ; and 
to complete the service, wiped them. Some think he did not wash the feet of 
them all, but only four or five of them, that being thought sufficient to answer 
the end; but I see nothing to countenance this conjecture, for in other places 
where he did make a difference it is taken notice of ; and his washing the feet 
of them all, without exception, teacheth us a catholic and extensive charity to 
all Christ’s disciples, even the least. 

Sixthly. Nothing appears to the contrary but that he washed the feet of 
Judas among the rest, for he was present, ver. 26. It is the character of a 
widow indeed, that she had washed the saints’ feet, 1 Zim. v. 10; and there is 
some comfort in that, but the blessed Jesus here washed the feet of a Sinner, 
the worst of sinners; the worst to him, that was at this time contriving to 
betray him. 

Mant interpreters make Christ’s washing his disciples’ feet a representation 
of his whole undertaking. He knew that he was equal with God, and all things 
were his, and yet he rose from his table in glory, laid aside his robes of light, 
girded himself with our nature, took upon him the form of a servant, “ came 
not to be ministered to, but to minister;” poured out his blood, poured out 
Se soul unto death, and thereby prepared a layer to wash us from our sins, 

CU. 1. 3. 

Thirdly. Christ washed his disciples’ feet that he might signify to them 
spiritual washing, and the cleansing of the soul from the pollutions of sin. 
This is plainly intimated in his discourse with Peter upon it, ver. 6—11. In 
which we may observe, 

1. The surprise Peter was in when he saw his Master go about this mean 
- service; ver. 6, ‘Then comes he to Simon Peter,” with his towel and bason, 
and bade him put out his feet to be washed. Chrysostom conjectures that he 
washed the feet of Judas first, who readily admitted it, and was pleased to see 
his Master so disparage himself. It is most probable when he went about this 
service, (which is all that is meant by his beginning to wash, ver. 5,) he took 
Peter first; and the rest would not have sutfered it, if they had not first heard 
it explained in what passed between Christ and Peter. 

Whether Christ came first to Peter or no, when he did come to him, Peter 
startled at the proposal; “ Lord,” saith he, ** dost thou wash my feet?” Here is 
an emphasis to be laid upon the persons, thou and me; and the placing of the 
words is observable, ov ov, what, thou mine? Tu mihi lavas pedes? Quid est 
iu? Quid est mihi? Cogitanda sunt potius quam dicenda,— Dost thou wash 
my feet? Whatisit thou? What tome?—Those things are rather to be con- 
templated than uttered.’—Auwg. in loc. What thon? Our Lord and Master. 
whom we know, and believe to be the Son of God, and Saviour and Ruler o 
the world, do this for me, a worthless worm of the earth, a sinful man, O 
Lord? Shall these hands wash my feet, which with a touch have cleansed 
lepers, given sight to the blind, and raised the dead? So Theophylact, and 
trom him Dr. Taylor. Very willingly would Peter have taken the bason and 
towel, and washed his Master’s feet, and been proud of the honour, Lw. xvii. 7,8. 
This had been natural and regular; for my Master to wash my feet, is such a 
solecism as never was—such a paradox as I cannot understand; “ ts this the 
manner of men?” Note, Christ’s condescensions, especially his condescensions 
to us, wherein we find ourselves taken notice of by his grace, are justly the 
be a our admiration, ch. xiv. 22. * Who am J, Lord God? And what is my 

ather’s house ? 

2. The immediate satisfaction Christ gave to this question of surprise, which 
was at the least sufficient to silence his objections; ver. 7,“ What I do thou 
knowest not now, but thou shalt know hereafter.” Here are two reasons why 
Peter must submit to what Christ was doing: 

ist. Because he was at present in the dark concerning it, and ought not to 
oppose what he did not understand, but acquicese in the will and eiadon of one 
who could give a good reason for all he said and did. Christ would teach Peter 
an implicit obedience; “what I do, thou knowest not now,” and therefore art no 
competent judge of it,—but must believe it is well done, because I doit. Note 
Consciousness to ourselves of the darkness we labour under, and our inability 
to judge of what God doth, should make us sparing and modest in our censures 
of his proceeding: see Heb. xi. 8. 

2nd. Because there was something considerable in it, which he should here- 
after know the meaning of. “Thou shalt know hereafter,” what need thou 
hast of being washed, when thou shalt be guilty of the heinous sin of denying 
me; so some. Thou shalt know, when in the discharge of the office of an 
apostle, thou wilt be employed in washing off from those under thy charge 
the sins and defilements of their earthly affections; so Dr. Hammond. Note, 
First. Our Lord Jesus doth many things, which even his own disciples do not 
for the present know the meaning of, but they shall know afterwards ; what he 
did when he became man for us, and sgho he did when he became a worm, and 
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no man, for us; what he did when he lived our life, and what he did when he 
laid it down, could not be understood till afterwards, and then it appeared that 
it behoved him, Heb. ii. 17. Subsequent _providences explain preceding ones; 
and we see afterwards what was the kind tendency of events that seemed most 
cross; and the way which we thought was about, proved the right way. 
Secondly. Christ’s washing his disciples’ feet had a significancy in it, which 
they themselves did not understand till afterwards; when Christ explained it 
to be a specimen of the laver of regeneration, and till the Spirit was poured 
out from on high. We must let Christ take his own way, both in ordinances 
and providences, and we shall find in the issue it was the best way. 

Be Peters peremptory refusal, notwithstanding this, to let Christ wash his 


feet; ver. 8,‘Thou shalt by no means wash my feet ; no, never.’ So it is in the 


original. It is the language of a fixed resolution. : 
Now, Ist. Here was a show of humility and modesty. Peter herein seemed 


to have, and no doubt he really had, a great respect for his Master, as he had, 
Iu. v.8. Thus many are beguiled of their reward in a voluntary humility, 
Col. ii. 18, 23, such a self-denial as Christ neither appoints nor accepts; for, 
2nd. Under this show of humility there was a real contradiction to the will of 
the Lord Jesus. ‘I will wash thy feet, saith Christ. ‘But thou never shalt,’ 
saith Peter, ‘it is not a fitting thing,’ so making himself wiser than Christ. It 
is not humility, but infidelity, to put away the offers of the Gospel, as if too 
rich to be made us, or too good news to be true. 

4. Christ’s insisting upon his offer, and a good reason given to Peter why 
he should accept it; “If I wash thee not, thou hast no part with me;” which 
may be taken, 

Ist. As a severe caution against disobedience: “If I wash thee not,” that is, 
if thou continue refractory, and wilt not comply with thy Master’s will in so 
small a matter, thou shalt not be cwned as one of my disciples, but be justly 
discarded and cashiered for not observing orders. Thus several of the ancients 
understand it; if Peter will make himself wiser than his Master, and dispute 
the commands he ought to obey, he doth in etfect renounce his allegiance, and 
say as they did, “ What portion have we in David?” in the Son of David, 
and so shall his doom be, he shall have no part in him, Let him use no 
more manners than doth him good, for ‘“‘to obey is better than sacrifice,” 
1 Sam. xv. 22. Or, 

2nd. As a declaration of the necessity of spiritual washing; and so I think 
it is to be understood. ‘If I wash not thy soul from the pollution of sin, thou 
hast no part with me, no interest in me, no communion with me, no benefit by 
me.’ Note, All those, and those only, that are spiritually washed by Christ 
have a part in Christ. First. To have a part in Christ, or with Christ, has 
all the happiness of a Christian bound up in it; to be partakers of Christ, 
Heb. iii. 14; to share in those inestimable privileges which result from a union 
with him and relation to him. It is that good part, the having of which is the 
one thing needful. Secondly. It is necessary to our having a part in Christ 
that he wash us. All those whom Christ owns and saves, he justifies an 
sanctifies, and both are included in his washing them. We cannot partake of 
his wiprys if we partake not of his merit and righteousness, and of his Spirit 
and grace. 

5. Peter’s more than submission, his earnest request to be washed by Christ, 
ver. 9. If this be the meaning of it, “ Lord, wash not my feet only, but also my 
hands, and my head.” How soon is Peter’s mind changed! When the mistake 
of his understanding was rectified, the corrupt resolution of his will was soon 
altered. Let us therefore not be peremptory in any resolve, (but only in our 
resolve to follow Christ,) because we may soon see cause to retract it; but 
cautious in taking up a purpose we will be tenacious of. Observe 

Ist. How ready Peter is to recede from what he had said, ‘ Lord, what a fool 
was I to speak sucha hasty word!’ Now the washing of him appeared to be an 
act of Christ’s authority and grace, he admits it, but disliked it when it seemed 
only an act of humiliation. Note, First. Good men, when they see their error 
will not be loath to recant it. Secondly. Sooner or later, Christ will bring all 
to be of his mind. fd 

2nd. How importunate he is for the purifying grace of the Lord Jesus, and 
the universal influence of it, even upon his hands and head. Note, A divorce 
from Christ, and an exclusion from having a part in him, is the most formidable 
evil in the eyes of all that are enlightened, for the fear of which they will be 
persuaded to any thing. And for fear of this, we should be earnest with God 
in prayer that he will wash us—will justify and sanctify us. Lord, that I may 
not be cut off from thee, make me fit for thee, by the washing of regeneration. 
Lord, wash, not my feet only, from the gross pollutions that cleave to them, 
but also my hands and my head, from the lesser spots which they have con- 
tracted, and the undiscerned filth which proceeds by perspiration from the 
body itself. Note, Those who truly desire to be sanctified, desire to be 
sanctified throughout, and to have the whole man with all its parts and powers 
purified, 1 Thes. v. 23. : 

6. Christ’s farther explication of this sign, as it represented spiritual washing. 

Ist. With reference to his disciples that were faithful to him; ver. 10, “He 
that is washed” all over in the bath, (as was frequently practised in those coun- 
tries,) when he returns to his house, ‘‘needeth not save to wash his feet;” his 
hands and head having been washed, and he haying only dirtied his feet in 
walking home. Peter had gone from one extreme to the other; at first, he 
would not let Christ wash his feet, and now he overlooks what Christ had 
done for him in his baptism, and what was signified thereby, and cries out 
to have his hands and head washed. Now Christ directs him into the meaning ; 
he must have his feet washed, but not his hands and head. 

First. See here what isthe comfort and privilege of such as are in a justified 
state; they are washed oe Christ, and are “ clean every whit,” that is, they are 
graciously accepted of God, as if they were so; and though they offend, yet 
they need not upon their repentance to be again put into a justified state, for 
then should they often be baptized. The evidence of a justified state may 
be clouded, and the comfort of it suspended, when yet the charter of it is not 
vacated or taken away. ‘Though we have occasion to repent daily, God’s gifts 
and callings are without repentance. The heart may be swept and garnished, 
and eS still remain the devil’s palace; but if it be washed, it belongs to Christ, 
and he will not lose it. 

Secondly. See what ought to be the daily care of those who through grace 
are in a Justified state, and that is to wash their feet; to cleanse themselves 
from the guilt they contract daily through infirmity and inadvertency, by the 
renewed exercise of repentance, with a believing application of the virtue of 
Christ’s blood. We must also wash our feet by constant watchfulness against 
every thing that is defiling, for we must cleanse our way, and cleanse our 
feet, by taking heed thereto, Ps. cxix. 9. The priests, when they were conse- 
crated, were washed with water, and though they did not need afterwards to 
be so washed all over, yet, whenever they went in to minister, they must wash 
their feet and hands at the laver, on pain of death, Hx. xxx. 19,20. The pro- 
vision made for our cleansing should not make us presumptuous, but the more 
cautious; “I have washed my feet, how shall I defile them?” From yester- 
day’s pardon we should fetch an argument against this day’s temptations. 

2nd. With reflection upon Judas; “and ye are clean, but not all,” ver. 10, 11. 
He pronounceth his disciples clean, clean through the word he had spoken to 
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excepts Judas, ‘not all;” they wereall baptized, even Judas, yet not all clean. 
Many have the sign that have not the thing signified. Note, First. Even among 
those who are called disciples of Christ, and profess relation to him, there are 
some who are not clean, Pr. xxx. 12. Secondly. The Lord knows them that are 
his, and them that are not, 2 Tim. ii. 19; the eye of Christ can separate between 
the precious and the vile, the clean and the unclean. Thirdly. When those 
that have called themselves disciples afterwards prove traitors, their apostacy 
at last is a certain evidence of their hypocrisy all along. Fourthly. Christ sees 
it necessary to let his disciples know that they are not all clean, that we may 
all be jealous over ourselves ; “Is it L? Lord, is it I,” that am among the clean, 
yet not clean ? and that when hypocrites are discovered it may be no surprise 
or stumbling to us. 

Fourthly. Christ washed his disciples’ feet to set before us an example; this 
explication he gave of what he had done, when he had done it, ver. 12—17. 

1. Observe with what solemnity he gave an account of the meaning of what 
he had done; ver. 12, “after he had washed their feet, he said, Know ye what 
I have done ?” 

1st. He adjourned the explication till he had finished the transaction, First. 
To try their submission and implicit obedience. What he did, they should not 
know till after, that they might learn to acquiesce in his will when they could 
not give a reason forit. Secondly. Because it was proper to finish the riddle 
before he unriddled it. Thus as to his whole undertaking, when his sufferings 
were finished, when he had resumed the garments of his exalted state, and was 
ready to sit down again, then he opened the understandings of his disciples, 
and poured out his Spirit, Zu. xxiv. 46. 

2nd. Before he explained it he asked them if they could construe it; ‘‘ Know 
ye what I have done to you?” He put this question to them not only to make 
them sensible of their ignorance, and the need they had to be instructed, as 
Zec. iv. 5—13, * Knowest thou not what these be? And 1 said, No, my lord;” 
but to raise their desires and expectations of instruction; ‘I would have you 
know, and if you will give attention I will tell you.” Note, It is the will of 
Christ that sacramental signs should be explained, and that his people should 
be acquainted with the meaning of them; otherwise, though never so signi- 
ficant, to them who know not the thing signified, they are insignificant ; hence 
they are directed to ask, “ What mean ye by this service?” Mx. xii. 26. 

2. Observe what he grounds that which he had to say upon; ver. 13, “ You 
call me Master and Lord,” you give me those titles in speaking of me, in speak- 
ing to me, ‘“‘and you say well, for so lam;” you are in the relation of scholars 
to me, and I do the part of a master to you. Note, Ist. Jesus Christ is our 
Master and Lord; he that is our Redeemer and Saviour is, in order to that, our 
Lord and Master. He is our ‘ Master,’ d:ddcoxados, our teacher and instructor in 
all necessary truths and rules, as a prophet revealing to us the will of God. He 
is our Lord, xépcos, our ruler and owner, that has authority over us and pro- 
priety in us. 2nd. It becomes the disciples of Christ to call him Master and 
ey not in compliment, but in reality; not by constraint, but with delight. 
Devout Mr. Herbert, when he mentioned the name of Christ, used to add, * my 
Master,’ and thus expresseth himself concerning it in one of his poems ; 

‘How sweetly doth my Master sound, my Master! 

As ambergris leaves a rich scent unto the taster, 
So do these words a sweet content, an oriental fragrancy; my Master.’ 

3rd. Our calling Christ Master and Lord is an obligation upon us to receive 
and observe the instructions he gives us. Christ would thus pre-engage their 
obedience to a command that was displeasing to flesh and blood. If Christ be 
our Master and Lord, be so by our own consent, and we have often called him 
so, we are bound in honour and honesty to be observant of him, 

3. Observe the lesson which Christ hereby taught: “ you also ought to wash 
one another's feet,” ver. 14. oe 

Ist. Some have understood this literally, and have thought these words 
amount to the institution of a standing ordinance in the church, that Christians 
should, in a solemn, religious manner wash one another’s feet, in token of their 
condescending love to one another. St. Ambrose took it so, and practised it in 
the church of Milan. St. Austin saith, that those Christians who did not do it 
with their hands, yet, he hoped did it with their hearts, in humility; but he 
saith it is much better to do it with the hands also when there is occasion, as 
1 Tim. v.10; what Christ has done, Christians should not disdain to do. Calvin 
saith that the Pope, in the annual observing of this ceremony on Thursday in 
the passion week, is rather Christ’s ape than his follower, for the duty enjoined 
in conformity to Christ was mutual,—‘‘ wash one another’s feet ;” and Jansenius 
saith, it is done frigide, et dissimiliter,—‘ frigidly, and unlike the primitive 
model.’ 


2nd. But doubtless it is to be understood figuratively ; it is an instructive | 


sign, but not sacramental, as the eucharist. This was a parable to the eye; and 
three things our Master hereby designed to teach us: 

First. A humble condescension. We must learn of our Master to be lowly 
in heart, Mat. xi. 29, and walk with all lowliness ; we must think meanly of 
ourselves and respectfully of our brethren, and nothing below us but sin; we 
must say of that which seems mean, but has a tendency to the glory of Godand 
our brethren’s good, as David, 2 Sam. vi. 22, “If this be to be vile, [ will be yet 
more vile.” Christ had often taught his disciples humility, and they had forgot 
the lesson, but now he teaches them in such a way as sure they could never 
forget. 

PES A condescension to be serviceable. ‘I’o wash one another’s feet is 
to stoop to the meanest offices of love, for the real good and benefit of one 


another, as blessed Paul, who, though free from all, made himself servant of | 


all; and blessed Jesus, who “came not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” 
We must not grudge to take care and pains, and to spend time, and to diminish 
ourselves, for the good of others that we are not under any particular obliga- 
tion to, even to our inferiors, and such as are not ina capacity of making us 
any requital. Washing the feet after travel contributed both to the decency 
of the person and to his ease, so that to wash one another's feet is to consult 
both the credit and the comfort of one another; to do what we can_both to 
advance our brethren’s reputation and to make their minds easy, see 1 Cor. x. 243; 
Heb. vi. 10; the duty is mutual; we must both accept help from our brethren 
and afford help to our brethren. ) f 

Thirdly. A serviceableness to the sanctification one of another ; “ ye ought 
to wash one another’s feet” from the pollutions of sin. Austin takes it in this 
sense, and many others. We cannot satisfy for one another’s sins,—that is pecu- 
liar to Christ,—but we may help to purify one another from sin. We must in 
the first place wash ourselves; this charity must begin at home, Mat. vi. 5, 
but it must not end there; we must sorrow for the failings and follies of our 
brethren, much more their gross pollutions, 1 Cor.y.2; must wash our breth- 
ren’s polluted feet in tears; we must faithfully reprove them, and do what we 
can to bring them to repentance, (ral. vi. 1; and we must admonish them, 
to prevent their falling into the mire; this is washing their feet. 

4, Here is the ratifying and enforcing of this command, from the example of 
what Christ had now done. ‘If I, your Lord and Master, have done it to you, 
you ought to do it to one another. 
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them, ch. xv. 3; he washed them himself, and then said, “ye are clean, but,” he | 
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Ist. IT am your Master, and you are my disciples, and therefore you ought 
to learn of me, ver. 15; for in this, as in other things, “I have given you an 
example, that you should do to others as I have done to you.” Observe, 

First. What a good teacher Christ is. He teacheth by example as well as 
doctrine, and for that end came into this world and dwelt among us, that he 
might set us a copy of all those graces and duties which his holy religion 
teacheth ; and it is acopy without one false stroke. Hereby he made his own 
laws more intelligible and practicable, and our obedience to them more easy, 
pleasant, and honourable. Christ is a commander, like Gideon, who said to his 
soldiers, “ Look on me, and do likewise,” Jud. vii. 17; like Abimelech, who said, 
“ What ye have seen me do, make haste, and do as I have done,” Jud. ix. 48; and 
like Cxsar, who called his soldiers not milites,—‘ soldiers,’ but_commilitones,— 
‘fellow-soldiers;’ and whose usual word was not J¢e illuc, but Venite huc ; not 
* go, but ‘come.’ 

‘Secondly. What good scholars we must be. We must do as he hath done, for 
therefore he gave us a copy that we should write after it, that we might be as 
he was in this world, 1 Jno. iv. 17; and walk as he walked, 1 Jno. ii. 6. Christ’s 
example herein is to be followed by ministers in particular, in whom the graces 
of humility and holy love should especially appear, and by the exercise thereof 
they effectually serve the interests of their Master and the ends of their minis- 
try. When Christ sent his apostles abroad as his agents, it was with this charge, 
that they should not take state upon them, nor carry things with a high hand, 
but “become all things to all men,” 1 Cor. ix. 22: what I have done to your dirty 
feet, that do ye to the polluted souls of sinners; wash them. Some, who sup- 
pose this to be done at the passover supper, think it intimates a rule in admit- 
ting communicants to the Lord’s supper, to see that they be first washed and 
cleansed by reformation and a blameless conversation, and then take them in to 
compass God’s altar. But all Christians likewise are here taught to condescend 
to each other in love, and to do it as Christ did it—unasked, unpaid. We 
must not be mercenary in the services of love, nor do them with reluctancy. 

2nd. Lam your Master, and you are my disciples, and therefore you cannot 
think it below you to do that, how mean soever it may seem, which you have 
seen me do, for, ver. 16, “the servant is not greater than his lord, neither he that 
is sent,” though sent with all the pomp and power of an ambassador, yet is he 
not “greater than he that sent him.” Christ had urged this, Mat. x. 24, 25, as 
areason why they should not think it strange if they suffered as he did; here 
he urgeth it as a reason why they should not think much to humble themselves 
as he did: what he did not think a disparagement to him, they must not think a 
disparagement to them. Perhaps the disciples inwardly disgusted this precept 
of washing one another’s feet, as inconsistent with that dignity they expected 
shortly to be preferred to; to obviate such thoughts Christ minds them of their 
place, as his servants: they were not better men than their Master, and what 
was consistent with his dignity was much more consistent with theirs: if he 
were humble and condescending, it ill became them to be proud and assuming. 
Note, First. We must take good heed to ourselves, lest Christ’s gracious con- 
descensions to us, and advancements of us, through the corruption of nature, 
occasion us to think any high thoughts of ourselves, or low thoughts of him: 
we need to be put in mind of this, that we are not greater than our Lord. 
Secondly. Whatever our Master was pleased to condescend to in favour to us, 
we should much more condescend to in conformity to him. Christ, by humbling 
himself, has dignified humility, and put an honour uponit, and obliged his fol- 
lowers to think nothing below them but sin. We commonly say to those who 
disdain to do such or such a thing, As good as you have done it, and been never 
the worse thought of; and true indeed it is, if our Master has doneit. When 
we see our Master serving, we cannot but see how ill it becomes us to be 
domineering. A per . ae 4 

Lastly. Our Saviour closes this part of his discourse with an intimation of the 
necessity of their obedience to these instructions; “If ye know these things,” 
or, ‘seeing ye know them, “happy are ye if ye do them.” Most people think, 
happy are they that rise and rule; washing one another’s feet will never get 
estates and preferments; but Christ saith, for allthat, happy are they that stoop 
and obey. “If ye know these things.” ‘That may be understood either as 
speaking doubtfully, whether they knew them or no; so strong was their con- 
ceit of a temporal kingdom, that it was a question whether they could entertain 
the notion of a duty so contrary to that conceit; or, as taking it for granted 
that they did know these things, since they had such excellent precepts given 
them, recommended by such an excellent pattern, it will be necessary to the 
completing of their happiness that they practise accordingly. 

1. This is applicable to the commands of Christ in general. Note, Though 
it is a great advantage to know our duty, yet we shall come short of happiness 
if we do not do our duty : knowing isin order to doing ; that knowledge there- 
fore is vain and fruitless which is not reduced to pee ees nay, it will aggra- 
vate the sin and ruin, Lw. xii. 47, 48; Jas.iv.17. It is knowing and doing that 
will demonstrate us of Christ’s kindred, and wise builders. See Ps. ciii. 17, 18. 

2. It is to be applied especially to this command of humility and service- 
ableness. Nothing is better known or more readily acknowledged than this, 
that we should be humble; and therefore, though many will own themselves to 
be passionate and intemperate, few will own themselves to be proud; for it is 
as inexcusable a sin, and as hateful as any other: and yet how little is to be 
seen of true humility, and that mutual subjection and condescension which the 
law of Christ insists so much upon! Most know these things so well as to 
expect that others should do accordingly to them, yield to them, and serve 
them, but not so well as to do so themselves. 


18 I speak not of you all: I know whom I have 
chosen: but that the scripture may be fulfilled, He 
that eateth bread with me hath lifted up his heel 
against me. 19 Now I tell you before it come, that, 
when it is come to pass, ye may believe that I am he. 
20 Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that receiveth 
whomsoever I send receiveth me; and he that re- 
ceiveth me receiveth him that sent me. 21 When 
Jesus had thus said, he was troubled in spirit, and tes- 
tified, and said, Verily, verily, I say unto you, that one 
of you shall betray me. 22 Then the disciples looked 
one on another, doubting of whom he spake. 23 Now 


He shews the cogency of this argumentin | there was leaning on Jesus’ bosom one of his disciples, 
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whom Jesus loved. 24 Simon Peter therefore beckoned 
to him, that he should ask who it should be of whom 
he spake. 25 He then lying on Jesus’ breast saith 
unto him, Lord, who is it? 26 Jesus answered, He 
it is, to whom I shall give a sop, when I have dipped 
it, And when he had dipped the sop, he gave 2 to 
Judas Iscariot, the son of Simon. 27 And after the 
sop Satan entered into him. Then said Jesus unto 
him, That thou doest, do quickly. 28 Now no man 
at the table knew for what intent he spake this unto 
him. 29 For some of them thought, because Judas 
had the bag, that Jesus had said unto him, Buy those 
things that we have need of against the feast; or, that 
he should give something to the poor. 30 He then 
having received the sop went immediately out: and 
it was night. 


We have here the discovery of Judas’ plot to betray his aes Christ 
knew it from the beginning, but now first he discovered it to his disciples, who 
did not expect Christ should be betrayed, though he had often told them so, 
much less did they suspect that one of them should do it. Now here, 

First. Christ gives them a general intimation of it; ver. 8, I speak not of 

ou all;” I cannot expect you will all do these things, for “I know whom I 

ave chosen,” and whom I have passed by; but the scripture will be fulfilled, 
Ps. xii. 9, “ He that eateth bread with me hath lifted _up his heel against me.” 
He doth not yet speak out, of the crime or the criminal, but raiseth their 
expectations of a farther discovery. : 

1. He intimates to them that they were not all right. ( 
“ve are clean, but not all;” so here, “I speak not of you all.” Note, What is 
said of the excellences of Christ’s disciples cannot be said of all that are called 
so; the word of Christ is a distinguishing word, which separates between 
cattle and cattle, and will distinguish thousands into hell who flattered them- 
selves with hopes that they were going to heaven; “I speak not of you all;” you, 
my disciples and followers. Note, There is a mixture of bad with good in the 
best societies, a Judas among the apostles; it will be so till we come to the 
blessed society into which shall enter nothing unclean or disguised. 

2. That he himself knew who were right, and who were not; “ 1 know whom 
I have chosen,’—who the few are that are thosen among the many that are 
called with the common call. Note, Ist. They that are chosen, Christ himself 
had the choosing of them: he nominated the persons he undertookfor. 2nd. 
They that are chosen are known to Christ, for he never forgets any whom he 
has once had in his thoughts of love, 2 Tim. ii. 19. 

3. That in the treachery of him that proved false to him the scripture was 
fulfilled, which takes off very much both the surprise and offence of the thing. 
Christ took one into his family whom he foresaw to be a traitor, and did not, 


by effectual grace prevent his being so, “that the scripture might be fulfilled.” ! 


Let it not therefore be a stumbling-block to any; for though it do not at all 
lessen Judas’ offence, it may lessen our offence at it. The scripture referred 
to is David’s complaint of the treachery of some of his enemies: the Jewish 
expositors generally understand it of Ahithophel, and ours from them; and 
Grotius thinks it intimates that the death of Judas would be like that of Ahi- 
thophel: but because that Psalm speaks of David’s sickness, which we read 
nothing of at the time of Ahithophel’s deserting him, it may better be under- 
stood of some other friend of his that proved false to him. This our Saviour 
applies to Judas. 

ist. Judas, as an apostle, was admitted to the highest privilege; he did eat 
bread with Christ ; he was familiar with him, and favoured by him; was one of 
his family, one of those with whom he was intimately conversant. David saith 
of his treacherous friend, He did eat of my bread; but Christ, being poor, had 
no bread he could properly call his own; he saith, He did eat bread with me; 
such as he had by the kindness of his friends that ministered to him his disci- 
ples had their share of, Judas among the rest. Wherever he went, Judas was 
welcome with him; did not dine among servants, but sat at table with his 
Master, ate of the same dish, drank of the same cup, and in all respects fared 
as he fared: he ate miraculous bread with him, when the loaves were multi- 
plied; ate the passover with him. Note, all that eat bread with Christ are not 
is epee indeed: see 1 Cor. x. 5. 

2nd. Judas, as an apostate, was guilty of the basest treachery; he lifted 
heel against Christ. First. He forsook him, turned his baa ‘upon puna 
out from the society of his disciples, ver. 30. Secondly. He despised him, shook 
off the dust of his feet against him, in contempt of him and his Gospel: nay 
Thirdly. He became an enemy to him; spurned at him, as wrestlers do at their 
adversaries, whom they would overthrow. Note, It is no new thing for those 
that were Christ’s seeming friends, to prove his real enemies : they who pre- 
tended to magnify him magnify themselves against him: they‘ate not only the 
weg et his ener: es the a da of his Goxensatt fp rebel against him; and 

hereby prove themselves guilty not only of the basest ingrati 
a aepach ges and perid olen 4 Eee eet Gorane 

econdly. He gives them a reason why he told them beforehan 

chery of Judas; ver. 19, “ Now I tell you before it come,” bates ghee 
el ie wicked plot in execution, “ that when it is come to pass ¥ou 

ay istead of stumbling at it 3 3 i y i ey ” 
ma at etree § at it, be confirmed in your belief that “Iam he; 

1. By his clear and certain foresight of things to come, which j i i 
other instances he gave incontestable proof of, he proved Haire, orate 
God, before whom all things are naked and open. Christ foretold that Judas 
would betray him when there was no ground to suspect such a thing and 
so proved himself the eternal Word, which is a discerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart. ‘The prophecies of the New Testament concern- 
ing the apostacy of the later times, which we have, 2 Thes. ii., 1 Tim. iv 
and in the Apocalypse, being evidently accomplished, it is a proof that those 
h pbc were divinely inspired, and confirms our faith in the whole canon of 

cripture, 


_ 2. By his application of the types a prophecies of the Old Testament 
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imself, he proved himself to be the true Messiah, to whom all the prophets 
pas ie yl mi Thus it is written, and thus it behoved Christ to su anP and 
he suffered just asit was written, Lu. xxiv. 45, 463 ch. viii. 28. : 

Thirdly. He gives a word of encouragement to his apostles, and all his 
ministers, whom he employed in his service, ver. 205 He that receiveth whom- 
soever I send receiveth me.” ‘The purport of these words is the same with 
what we have in other scriptures, but it is not easy to make out their co- 
herence here. Ist. Christ had told his disciples they must humble and abase 
themselves. ‘ Now,’saith he, ‘though there may be those that will despise you 
for your condescension, yet there will be those that will do you honour, and 
shall be honoured for so doing.’ They who know themselves dignified by 
Christ’s commission may be content to be vilified in the world’s opinion. 
2nd. It is intended to silence the scruples of those who, because there was 
a traitor among the apostles, would be shy of receiving any of them; for if one 
of them was false to his Master, whom would any of them be true to? ex uno 
disce omnes,— they are all alike.’ No, a8 Christ will think never the worse 
of them for Judas’ crime, so he will stand by them and own them, and will 
raise up such as shall receive them. They that had received Judas when 
he was a preacher, and perhaps were converted and edified by his preaching, 
were never the worse, nor should reflect upon it with any regret, though he 
afterwards proved a traitor; for he was one whom Christ sent. We cannot 
know what men are, much less what they will be; but those who appear to 
be sent of Christ we must receive, till the contrary appear. Though some by 
entertaining strangers have entertained robbers unawares, yet we must still 
be hospitable, for thereby some have entertained angels, The abuses put upon 
our charity, though ordered with never so much discretion, will neither justify 
our uncharitableness, nor lose us the reward of our charity. : t 

1. We are here encouraged to receive ministers as sent of Christ; ‘‘ He that 
receiveth whomsoever I send,” though weak and peo and subject to like 
passions as others, for as the law, so the Gospel, makes men priests that have 
infirmity ; yet if he deliver my message, and be regularly called and appointed 
to do so, and as an officer give himself to the word and prayer, he that enter- 
tains him shall be owned as a friend of mine. Christ was now leaving the 
world, but he would leave an order of men to be his agents, to deliver his word, 
and those who receive that in the light and_love of it, receive him ; to believe 
the doctrine of Christ, and obey his law, and accept the salvation offered upon 
the terms proposed,—this is receiving those whom Christ sends, and it is 
receiving Christ Jesus the Lord himself. ; 

2. Weare here encouraged to receive Christ as sent of God: He that thus 
receiveth me, that receiveth Christ in his ministers, receiveth the Father also ; 
for they come upon his errand likewise, baptizing in the name of the Father. 
as well as of the Son. Or in general, He that receiveth me as his prince and 
Saviour, receiveth him that sent me as his portion and felicity. Christ 
Ae sent of God, and in embracing his religion, we embrace the only true 
religion. 

Fourthly: Christ more particularly notifies to them the plot which one 
of their number was now hatching against him, ver. 21: ““ When Jesus had 
thus said,” in general, to prepare them for a more particular discovery, “he 
was troubled in spirit,” and_shewed it by some gesture or sign, “and he tes- 
tified,” ‘he piemaily declared it’—cum animo testandi ;‘‘ one of you shall betray 
me;” one of you, mine apostles and constant followers. None indeed could 
be said to betray him, but those whom he reposed a confidence in, and were 
the witnesses of his retirements. This did not determine Judas to the sin by 
any fatal necessity ; for though the event did follow according to the prediction, 
yet not from the prediction. Christ is not the author of sin; yet, as to this 
heinous sin of Judas, Sad t 

1. Christ foresaw it; for even that which is secret and future, and hid from 
the eyes of all living, is naked and open before the eyes of Christ. He knows 
what is in men betlet than they do themselves, 2 Ain. viii. 12; and therefore 
sees what will be done by them; “I knew that thou wouldest deal very 
treacherously,” Zsa. xlvili. 8. ee ‘ 

2. He foretold it, not only for the sake of the rest of his disciples, but for the 
sake of Judas himself, that he might take warning, and recover himself out 
of the snare of the devil. ‘Traitors proceed not in their plots, when they find 
they are discovered; surely Judas when he finds that his Master knows his 
design, will retreat in time ; if not, it will aggravate his condemnation, 

3. He spoke of it with a manifest concern ; “ he was troubled in spirit ” when 
he mentioned it. He had often spoken of his own sufferings and death, without 
any such trouble of spirit as he here discovered when he spoke of the ingrati- 
tude and treachery of Judas. This touched him in a tender part. Note, The 
falls and miscarriages of the disciples of Christ are a great trouble of spirit 
to their Master; the sins of Christians are the grief of Christ. ‘What! one 
of you betray me!—you, that have received from me such distinguishing 
favours !—you, that I had reason to think would be firm to me, that have pro- 
fessed such a respect for me; what iniquity haye you found in me, that one 
of you should betray me?’ ‘This went to his heart, as the undutifulness of 
children grieves those who have nourished and brought them up, Isa. i. 2: 
see Ps. xcv. 10; Isa. lxiii. 10. : 

Fifthly. The disciples quickly take the alarm; they knew their Master 
would neither deceive them nor jest with them, and therefore “ looked one 
upon another,” with manifest concern, “ doubting of whom he spake.” 

1. By looking one upon another they discovered the trouble they were in upon 
this notice given them; it struck such a horror upon them, that they knéw 
not well which way to look, or what to say. They saw their Master troubled, 
and therefore they were troubled. This was at a feast, where they were cheer- 
fully entertained; but hence we must be taught to rejoice with aR Ea 
and as though we rejoiced not. When David Nfs 9 for his son’s rebellion, i 
his followers wept with him, 2 Sam. xv. 30; so Christ’s disciples here. Note, 
That which grieves Christ is and should be a grief to all that are his, particu- 
larly the scandalous miscarriages of those that are called by his name: “ Who 
is offended, and I burn not?” ; 

_ 2, Hereby they endeavoured to discover the traitor; they looked wistfully 
in one another’s faces, to seé who blushed, or by some disorder in the coun- 
tenance manifested guilt in the heart upon this notice. But while those who 
were faithful had their consciences so clear that they could lift up their faeces 
without spot, he that was false had his conscience so seared that he was not 


ashamed, neither could he blush, and_so no discovery could be made this. 


way. Christ thus perplexed his disciples for a time, and put them into con- 
fusion, that he might humble them, and prove them; might excite in them 
a jealousy of themselves, and an indignation at the baseness of Judas. It is 
good for us sometimes to be put to a gaze, to be put to a pause. 

Sixthly. The disciples were solicitous to get their Master to explain himsel 
and to tell them particularly whom he meant, for nothing but that can pu 
them out of their present pain; for each of them thought they had as much 
reason to suspect themselves as any of their brethren. ow, F 

1. Of all the disciples, John was most fit to ask, because he was the favourite 
and sat next his Master; ver. 23, “there was leaning on Jesus’ bosom ne 
of his diseiples whom Jesus loved.” It appears that this was John, by obts 
paring ch, it. 21,20. Observe, : "5 


é 
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ist. The particular kindness which Jesus had for him; he was known by this 
periphrasis, that he was the disciple whom Jesus loved. He loved them all, 
ver. 1, but John was particularly dear to him. His name signifies gracious. 
Daniel, who was honoured with the reyelations of the Old Testament, as John 
of the New, was a man greatly beloved, Dan. ix. 23. Nate, Among the disciples 
of Christ some are dearer to him than others, y 

2nd, His place.and posture at this time: he was leaniug on Jesus’ bosom. 
Some say it was the fashion in those countries to sit at meat in a leaning 
posture, so that the second lay in the bosom of the first, and so on, which doth 
not seem probable to me; for in such a posture as that they could neither eat 
nor drink conveniently ; but whether that were so or no, John now leaned 
in his bosom, and it seems to be an extraordinary expression of endearment 
used at this time. Note, There are some of Christ’s disciples whom he lays in 
his bosom, who have more free and intimate communion with him than others. 
The Father loved the Son, and laid him in his bosom, ch. i. 18; and believers 
are in like manner one with Christ, ch. xvii. 21. This honour all the saints shall 
have shortly, in the bosom of Abraham. They who lay themselves at Christ’s 
feet, he will lay them in his bosom. 

3rd. Yet he conceals his name, because he himself was the penman of the 
story; he puts this instead of his name, to shew that he was pleased with it ; 
it is his title of honour, that he was “the disciple whom Jesus loved ;” as in 
David’s and Solomon’s court, there was one that was the king’s friend; yet 
he doth not put his name down, to shew that he was not proud of it, nor 
would seem to boast of it. Paul, in a like case, saith “ I knew a man in Christ.” 

2. Of all the disciples, Peter was most forward to know, ver. 24. Peter, 
sitting at some distance, beckoned to John, by some sign or other, to ask. 
Peter was generally the leading man, most apt to put himself forth; and where 
men’s natural tempers lead them to be thus bold in answering and asking, if it 
be kept under the laws of humility and wisdom, it makes men very serviceable. 
God gives liis gifts variously; but that the forward men in the church may not 
think too well of themselves, nor the modest be discouraged, it must be noted 
that it was not Peter, but John, that was the beloved disciple. Peter was 
desirous to know, not only that he might be sure it was not he, but that, 
knowing who it was, they might withdraw from him, and guard against him, 
and if possible prevent his design. It were a desirable thing, we would think, 
to know who in the church will deceive us; yet let this suffice, Christ knows, 
though we do not. ‘The reason why Peter did not ask himself, was, because 
John had a much fairer opportunity, by the advantage of his seat at table, to 
whisper the question into the ear of Christ, and to receive a like private 
answer. It is good to improve our interest in those that are near to Christ, 
and to engage their prayers for us. Do we know any that we have reason to 
think lie in Christ’s bosom? let us beg of them to speak a good word for us. 

3. The question was asked accordingly ; ver. 25, he then lying at the breast 
of Jesus, and so having the convenience of whispering with him; “ saith unto 
him, Lord, who is it?” Now here John shews, 

Ist. A regard to his fellow-disciple, and to the motion he made. Though 
Peter had not the honour he had at this time, yet he did not therefore disdain 
to take the hint and intimation he gave him. Note, They who lie in Christ’s 
bosom may often learn from those who lie at his feet something that will be 
profitable for them, and be minded of that which they did not of themselves 
think of. John was willing to gratify Peter herein, having so fair an oppor- 
tunity for it. As every one hath received the gift, so let him minister the same 
for a common good, Rom. xii. 6. ; 

2nd. A reverence of his Master. Though he whispered that in Christ’s ear, 
yet he called him Lord; the familiarity he was admitted to did not at all lessen 
his respect for his Master. It becomes us to use a reverence of expression, 
and to observe a decorum, even in our secret devotions, which no eye is a wit- 
ness to, as well as in public assemblies. The more intimate communion gracious 
souls have with Christ, the more sensible they are of his worthiness, and their 
own unworthiness; as Gen. xviii. 27. L F avy 

4, Christ gave a speedy answer to this question, but whispered it in John’s 
ear ; for it appears, ver. 29, that the rest were still ignorant of the matter; “‘he 
itis to whom I shall give a sop,” Wwpiov,— a morsel, a crust;’ “ when I have 
dipped it” in the sauce. And ‘*when he had dipped the sop,” John strictly 
observing his motion, “he gave it to Judas;” and Judas took it readily enough, 
ar ee abi the design of it ; but glad of a savoury bit to make up his mouth 
with. 

ist. Christ notified the traitor by asign. He could have told John by name 
who he was: the adversary and enemy is that wicked Judas; he is the traitor 
and none but he. But thus he would exercise the observation of John, and 
intimate what need his ministers have of a spirit of discerning; for the false 
brethren we are to stand upon our guard against, are not made known to us 
by words, but by signs; they are to be known to us by their fruits, by their 
spirits, which requires great diligence and care to form a right judgment upon 
them. 

2nd. That sign was a sop, which Christ gave him; avery proper sign, because 
it was the fulfilling of the Scripture, ver. 18, that the traitor should be one that 
ate bread with him, that was at this time a fellow-commoner with him. It had 
likewise a significancy in it; and teacheth us, First. That Christ sometimes 
gives sops to traitors: worldly riches, honours, and pleasures are sops (if I may 
so speak) which Providence sometimes gives into the hands of wicked men. 
Judas perhaps thought himself a favourite because he had the sop; like 
Benjamin at Joseph’s table, a mess by himself; thus the prosperity of fools, 
like a stupifying sop, helps to destroy them. Secondly. That we must not be 
outrageous against those whom we know to be very malicious against us. 
Christ carved to Judas as kindly as to any at the table, though he knew he 
was then plotting his death. “If thine enemy hunger, feed him,” that is to 
do as Christ doth. : i Pa 

Seventhly. Judas himself, instead of being convinced hereby of his wicked- 
ness, was the more confirmed in it; and the warning given him was to him 
a savour of death unto death ; for it follows, 

J. The devil hereupon took possession of him; ver. 27, “after the sop, Satan 
entered into him,” not to make him melancholy, or drive him distracted, which 
was the effect of his possessing some; not to hurry him into the fire, or into 
the water ; happy had it been for him, if that had been the worst of it, or if 
with the swine he had been choked in the sea; but Satan entered into him, 
to possess him with a prevailing prejudice against Christ and his doctrine, 
and a contempt of him, as one whose life was of small value, to excite in him 
a covetous desire of the wages of unrighteousness, and a resolution to stick 
at nothing for the obtaining of them. But, Jy ¥4 i 

Ist. Was not Satan in him before? How then is it said, that now “Satan 
entered into him?” Judas was all along a devil, ch. vi. 70, a son of perdition ; 
but now Satan gained a more full possession of him, had a more abundant 
entrance into him. His purpose to betray his Master, was now ripened into 
a fixed resolution; now he returned with seven other spirits more wicked than 
himself, Zu. xi. 25. Note. First. Though the devil isin every wicked man that 
doth his works, #ph. ii. 2, yet sometimes he enters more manifestly and more 
powerfully than at other times, when he puts them upon some enormous 
wickedness, which humanity and og rte conscience startle at, Secondly, 
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Betrayers of Christ have much of the devilin them. Christ speaks of the sin 
of Judas as greater than that of any of his persecutors. 

2nd. How came Satan to enter into him after the sop? Perhaps he was 
presently aware that it was the discovery of him, and it made him des-= 
perate in his resolutions. Many are made worse by the gifts of Christ’s 
bounty, and are confirmed in their impeniteney by that which should have 
led them to repentance. The coals of fire heaped upon their heads, instead 
of melting them, harden them. 

2. Christ hereupon dismissed him, and delivered him up to his own heart’s 
lusts. “Then said Jesus unto him, That thou doest, do quickly.” This is not 
to be understood as either advising him to his wicke ness, or warranting 
him in it; but either, Ist. As abandoning him to the conduct and power of 
Satan, Christ knew that Satan was entered into him, and had peaceable 
possession, and now he gives him up as hopeless. ‘I'he various methods 
Christ had used for his conviction were ineffectual, and therefore ‘ what 
thou dost thou wilt do quickly; if thou art resolved to ruin thyself, go on, 
and take what comes.” Note, When the evil spirit is willttgly admitted, the 
good Spirit justly withdraws. Or, 2nd. As challenging him to do his worst ; 

Thou art plotting against me, put thy plot in execution, aid welcome; the 
sooner the better. I do not fear thee; I am ready for thee’ Note, Our 
Lord Jesus was very forward to suffer and die for us, and was impatient 
of delay in the perfecting of his undertaking. Christ speaks of Judas? be- 
traying him as a thing he was now doing, though he was only purposing it. 
Those whe are contriving and designing mischief are, in God’s account, doing 

3. They that were at table understood not what he meant, because they did 

not hear what he whispered to John; ver. 28, 29, “no man at table,” either the 
disciples or any other of the guests, except John, “knew for what intent 
he spake this to him.” 
_ Ist. They did not supect that Christ said it to Judas as a traitor, because 
it did not enter into their heads that Judas was such a one, or would prove 
so. Note, It is an excusable dulness in the disciples of Christ not to be 
quicksighted in their censures. Most are ready enough to say, when they 
hear harsh things spoken in general, now such a one is meant, and now such a 
one; but Christ’s disciples were so well taught to love one another, that they 
could not easily learn to suspect one another; ‘ Charity thinks no evil.” 

2nd. They therefore took it for granted that he said it to him as a trustee, 
or treasurer of the household, giving him orders for the laying out of some 
money. And their surmises in this case discover to us for what uses and 
purposes our Lord Jesus commonly directed payments to be made out of that 
little stock he had; and so teach us how to honour the Lord with our substance. 
They concluded something was to be laid out, either, 

Furst. In works of piety: “ Buy those things that we have need of against 
the feast.” Though he borrowed a room to eat the passover in, yet he 
bought in provision for it. That is to be reckoned well bestowed which is 
laid out upon “those yalngs we have need of” for the maintenance of God’s 
ordinances among us; and we have the less reason to grudge that expense 
now, because our Gospel worship is nothing so chargeable as the legal 
worship was. : 

Secondly. Or in works of charity; “that he should give something to the 
poor.” By this it appears, Ist. That our Lord Jesus, though he lived upon 
alms himself, (Zz. viii. 3,) yet gave alms to the poor—a little out of a little. 
Though he might very well be excused, not only because he was poor him- 
self, but because he did so much good other ways,—curing so many gratis; 
be to set us an example, he gave for the relief of the poor out of that which 
1e had for the subsistence of his family: see Hph. iv. 28. 2nd. That the 
time of a religious feast was thought a proper time for works of charity. 
When he celebrated the passover, he ordered something for the poor. When 
we experience God’s bounty to us, that should make us bountiful to the poor. 

4, Judas hereupon sets himself vigorously to pursue his design against him. 
He went away. Notice is taken, 

Ist. Of his speedy departure; “he went out presently,” and quitted the 
house; First. For fear of being more plainly discovered to the company ; 
which, if he were, he expected they would all fall upon him, and be the death 
of him, or at least of his project. Secondly. He went out as one weary of 
Christ’s company, and sick of the society of his apostles. Christ needed not 
to expel him, he expelled himself. Note, withdrawing from the communion 
of the faithful is commonly the first overt act of a backslider, and the beginning 
of an apostacy. Thirdly. He went out to prosecute his design, to look for 
those with whom he was to make his bargain, and to settle the agreement with 
them. Now Satan had got into him he hurried him on with precipitation, lest 
he should see his error and repent of it. 

2nd. Of the time of his departure; “it was night.” Jirst. Though it was 
night, an unseasonable time for business, yet Satan having entered into him 
he made no difficulty of the coldness and darkness of the night. This should 
shame us out of our slothfulness and cowardice in the service of Christ, that 
the devil’s servants are so earnest and venturous in his service. Secondly. 
Because it was night, and that gave him advantage of privacy and concealment. 
He was not willing to be seen treating with the chief priests, and therefore 
chose the dark night as the fittest time for such works of darkness. They 
whose deeds are evil love darkness rather than light: see Job xxiv. 13, &e. 


31 Therefore, when he was gone out, Jesus said, 
Now is the Son of man glorified, and God is glorified 
in him. 32 If God be glorified in him, God shall 
also glorify him in himself, and shall straightwa 
glorify him. 383 Little children, yet a little while I 
am with you. Ye shall seek me: and as I said unto 
the Jews, Whither I go, ye cannot come; so now I 
say to you. 34 A new commandment I give unto 
you, That ye love one another; as I have loved you, 
that ye also love one another. 35 By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love 


one to another. 


This, and what follows to the end of ch. xiv., was Christ’s table-talk with 
his disciples. When supper was done, Judas went out; but what did the 
Master and his disciples do, whom he left sitting at table? ‘They applied 
themselves to profitable discourse, to teach us as much as we can to make 
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conversation with our friends at table serviceable to religion. Christ begins 
this discourse; and the more forward we are humbly to promote that com- 
munication which is good, and to the use of edifying, the more like we are 
to Jesus Christ. Those especially that by their place, reputation, and gifts, 
command the company, to whom men give ear, ought to use the interest they 
have in other respects as an opportunity of doing them good. ow our Lord 
Jesus discourseth with them, and probably discourseth much more largely 
than is here recorded, ; : 5 

First. Concerning the great mystery of his own death and sufferings, which 
they were as yet so much in the dark about, that they could not persuade them- 
selves to expect the thing itself, much less did they understand the meaning 
of it; and therefore Christ gives them such instructions concerning it as made 
the offence of the cross to cease. Christ did not begin this discourse till Judas 
was gone out, for he was a false brother. The presence of wicked people is 
often a hindrance to good discourse. “When Judas was gone out, Christ 
said, Now is the Son of man glorified; ” now Judas is discovered and discarded,— 
that was a spot in their love-feast, and a scandal to their family,—“ now is the 
Son of man glorified.” Note, Christ is glorified by the purifying of Christian 
societies. Corruptions in his church are a reproach to him; the purging out 
of those corruptions rolls away the reproach. Or rather, now Judas was gone 
to set the wheels a going, in order to his being put to death, and the thing was 
likely to be effected shortly ; “now is the Son of man glorified,” meaning, now 
he is crucified. 5 F ; 

1. Here is something which Christ instructs them in, concerning his suffer- 
ings, that was very comforting; three things: 

Ist. hat he should himself be glorified in them. Now the Son of man is to 
be exposed to the greatest ignominy and disgrace, to be despitefully used to 
the last degree, and dishonoured both by the cowardice of his friends, and the 
insolence of his enemies; yet now is he glorified. For, First. Now he is to 
obtain a glorious victory over Satan and all the powers of darkness, to spoil 
them, and triumph over them. He is now girding on the harness, to take the 
field against those adversaries of God and man, with as great an assurance 
as if he had put it off. Secondly. Now he is to work out a glorious deliverance 
for his people; by his death to reconcile them to God, and bring in an everlast- 
ing righteousness and happiness for them; to shed that blood which is to be an 
inexhaustible fountain of joys and blessings to all believers. Thirdly. Now he 
is to give such a glorious example of self-denial and patience under the cross, 
courage and contempt of the world, zeal for the glory of God, and love to the 
souls of men, as will make him to be for ever admired and had in honour. 
Christ had been glorified in many miracles he had wrought, and yet he speaks 
of his being glorified now in his sufferings, as if that were more than all his 
other glories in his humbled state. ‘ 

end. That God the Father should be glorified in them, The sufferings of 
Christ were, First. The satisfaction of God’s justice, and so God was glorified 
in them. Reparation was thereby made with great advantage for the wrong 
done him in his honour by the sin of man. The ends of the law were abun- 
dantly answered, and the glory of his government effectually asserted and 
maintained. Secondly. They were the manifestation of his holiness and mercy. 
The attributes of God shine bright in creation and providence, but much 
more in the work of redemption; see 1 Cor.i. 24; 2 Cor.iv.6. Godis love, and 
herein he hath commended his love. 

3rd. That he should himself be greatly glorified after them, in consideration 
of God’s being greatly glorified by them, ver. 32. Observe how he enlarges 
upon it. First. He is sure that God will glorify him; and those whom God 
glorifies are glorious indeed. Hell and earth set themselves to vilify Christ; 
but God resolved to glorify him, and he did it. He glorified him in his suffer- 
ings by the amazing signs and wonders, both in heaven and earth, which 
attended them, and extorted even from his crucifiers an acknowledgment that 
he was the Son of God. But especially after his sufferings he glorified him, 
when he set him at his own right hand, gave him a name above every name. 
Secondly. That he will glorify him in himself, év éavrq, either, Ist. In Christ 
himself. He will glorify him in his own person, and not only in his kingdom 
among men. ‘This supposeth his speedy resurrection. A common person may 
be honoured after his death in his memory or posterity; but Christ was 
honoured in himself. Or, 2nd. In God himself. God will glorify him with 
himself, as it is explained, ch. xvii. 5; he shall “sit down with the Father in 
his throne,” Rev. iii. 21. This is true glory. Third/y. That he will glorify him 
straightway. He looked upon the joy and glory set before him, not only as 
great, but as near; and his sorrows and sufferings short, and soon over. Good 
services done to earthly princes often remain long unrewarded; but Christ had 
his preferments presently. It was but forty hours, or not so much, from his 
death to his resurrection, and forty days from thence to his ascension; so that 
it might well be said he was straightway glorified, Ps. xvi.10. Fourthly. All 
this in consideration of God’s being glorified in and by his sufferings. Seeing 
God is glorified in him, and receives honour from his sufferings, God shall in 
like manner glorify him in himself, and give honour to him. Note, Ist. In the 
exaltation of Christ there was aregard had to his humiliation, and a reward 
given for it. Because he humbled himself, therefore God hight exalted him. 
{f the Father be so great a gainer in his glory by the death of Christ, we may 
be sure the Son shall be no loser in his. See the covenant between them, 
Isa. \iii. 12. 2nd. 'Vhose who mind the business of glorifying God, no doubt 
shall have the happiness of being glorified with him. 

2. Here is something that Christ instructs them in concerning his sufferings, 
which was awakening, for as yet they were slow of heart to understand it; 
yer. 33, “Little children, yet a little while Lam with you,” &c. Two things 
Christ here suggests to quicken his disciples to improve their present oppor- 
tunities; two serious words: 

Ist. That his stay in this world, to be with them here, they would find to be 
very short. “ Little children.” This compellation doth not speak so much 
their weakness as his tenderness and compassion; he speaks to them with the 
affection of a father, now he is about to leave them, and to leave blessings with 
them. Know this then, that “yet a little while lam with you.” Whether we 
understand it of the time betwixt his death, or betwixt his ascension, it comes 
much to one; he had but a little time to spend with them, and therefore, First. 
Let them improve the advantage they now had. If they had any good question 
to ask, if they would have any advice, instruction, or comfort, lee them speak 
quickly; for “ yet a little whtle I am with you.” We must make the best of the 
helps we have for our souls while we have them, because we shall not have 
them long; they will be taken from us, or we from them. Secondly. Let them 
* not dote upon his bodily presence, as if their happiness and comfort were 
bound up in that ; no, they must think of living without it; not be always little 
children, but go alone, without their nurses. Avays and means are appa 
but for a little while, and are not to be rested in, but pressed through to our 
rest, which they have a reference to. 

2nd. That their following him to the other world to be with him there, they 
would find to be very difficult. What he had said to the Jews, ch. vii. 34, he 
saith to his disciples ; for they have need to be quickened by the same consider- 
ations that are propounded for the convincing and awakening of sinners. 
Christ tells them here, Jirst. That ween he was gone they woule find a miss 
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of him. ‘Ye shall seek me;” that is, ye shall wish ye had me again with yon. 
We are often taught the worth of mercies by the want of them. Though the 
presence of the Comforter yielded them real and effectual relief in straits and 
difficulties, yet it was not such a sensible satisfaction as_his bodily presence 
would have been to those who had been used to that. But observe, Christ 
said to the Jews, “ye shall seek me and not find me;” but to the disciples he 
only saith, “ Ye shall seek me;” intimating, that though they should not find 
his bodily presence, no more than the Jews, yet they should find that which 
was tantamount, and should not seek in vain. When they sought his body in 
the sepulchre, though they did not find it, yet they sought to good purpose, 
Secondly. ‘That whither he went they could not come; which suggests to them 
high thoughts of him, who was going to an invisible, inaccessible world, to 
dwell in that light which none can approach unto; and also low thoughts of 
themselves, and serious thoughts of their future state. Christ tells them the 
could not follow him, as Joshua told the people they could not serve the Lord, 
only to quicken them to so much the more diligence and care. They could not 
follow him to his cross, for they had not courage and resolution ; 1t appeared 
they could not, when they all forsook him and fled. Nor could they foliow him 
to his crown, for they had not sufficiency of their own, nor was their work and 
warfare yet finished. 

Secondly. He discourseth with them concerning the great duty of brotherl 
love; ver. 34, 35, Ye shall love one another. Judas was now gone out, san 
had proved himself a false brother; but they must not therefore harbour such 
jealousies and suspicions one of another, as would be the bane of love; though 
there was one Judas among them, yet they were not all Judases. Now the 
enmity of the Jews against Christ and his followers was swelling to the height, 
and they must expect such treatment as their Master had, it concerned them, 
by brotherly love, to strengthen one another’s hands. Three arguments for 
mutual love are here urged : 

1. The command of their Master; ver. 34, “‘ A new commandment I give unto 
you.” He not only commends it as amiable and pleasant; not only counsels it 
as excellent and profitable; but commands it, and makes it one of the funda- 
mental laws of his kingdom; it goes abreast with the command of believing in 
Christ, 1 Jno. iii. 23; 1 Pet.i. 23. It is the command of our Ruler, who has 
right to give law to us; it is the command of our Redeemer, who gives us this 
law in order to the curing of our spiritual diseases, and the preparing of us 
for our eternal bliss. Itisa new commandment; that is, Ist. It is a renewed 
commandment; it was a commandment from the beginning, 1 Jno. ii. 7, as ole 
as the law ‘of nature; it was the second great commandment of the law of 
Moses, yet, because it is also one of the great commandments of the New Tes- 
tament of Christ, the new Lawgiver, it is called a new commandment; it is like 
an old book in a new edition, corrected and enlarged. ‘This commandment hai 
been so corrupted by the traditions of the Jewish church, that when ates 
revives it, and sets it in a true light, it might well be called a new command- 
ment. Laws of revenge and retaliation were so much in vogue, and self-love 
had so much the ascendant, that the law of brotherly love was forgotten as 
obsolete and out of date; so that as it came from Christ new, it was new to 
the people. 2nd. It is an excellent command, as a new song is an excellent 
song, that has an uncommon gratefulness init. 3rd. It is an everlasting com- 
mand; so strangely new as to be always so; as the new covenant, which shall 
never decay, Heb. viii. 13, it shall be new to eternity when faith and hope are 
antiquated. 4th. As Christ gives it, itis new. Before it was, “thou shalt love 
thy neighbour ;” now it is, ye shall love one another; it is pressed in a more 
winning way, when it is thus pressed as a mutual duty owing to one another. 
«2: The example of their Savionr is another argument for brotherly love; 

‘as I have loved you.” ‘This is it that makes it a new commandment; th 
this rule and reason of love, “as I have loved you,” is perfectly new, and such 
as had been hid from ages and generations. Understand this, 1st. Of all the 
instances of Christ’s love to his disciples, which they had already experienced 
during the time he went in and out among them. e spoke kindly to them, 
concerned himself heartily for them and for their welfare; instructed, coun- 
selled, and comforted them; prayed with them and for them; vindicated them 
when they were accused, took their part when they were run down, 
poobely owned them to be dearer to him than his mother, or sister, or brother; 

e reproved them for what was amiss, and yet compassionately bore with their. 
failings, excused them, made the best of them, and passed by man 
sight. Thus he had loved them, and just now washes their feet; and thus they 

t may be underetood 
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must love one another, and love to the end. Or, 2nd. I 
of the special instance of love to all his disciples he was now about to give, i 
laying down his life for them: ‘‘ Greater love hath no man than this,” ch. xy. 13. 
Has he thus loved us all? justly may he expect that we should be loving to one — 
another. Not that we are capable of doing any thing of the same nature for 
each other, Ps. xlix. 7, but we must love one another in some respects after the 
same manner; we must set this before us as our copy, and take directions from 
it. Our love to one another must be free and ready, laborious and expen 
constant and persevering ; it must be love to the souls one of another. 
must also love one another from this motive, and upon this considera 
becanse Christ has loved us; see Rom. xv. 1, 3; Eph. v. 2,25; Phil. ii. 1—5. 
3. The reputation of their profession; ver. 35, “ By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” Observe, we mu 
have love; not only shew love, but have it in the root and habit of it; and ha 
it when there is not any present occasion to shew it—have it ready. Her 
will appear that you are indeed my followers, by following me in this. 
Brotherly love is the badge of Christ’s disciples. By this he knows them 
this they may know themselves, 1 Jno. iii. 14, and by this others may 
them. ‘This is the livery of his family, the distinguishing character of 
ciples; this he would have them noted for, as that wherein they excel 
others, their loving one another. This was it that their Master was 
for; all that ever heard of him have heard of his love, his great lov 
therefore if you see any people more than ordinary loving one to anol 
Certainly these are the followers of Christ, they have been with Jesus. 
_ Now by this it appears, 1st. That the heart of Christ was very m 
it, that his disciples should love one another. In this they must ) 
whereas the way of the world is to be eyery one for himself, they 
hearty for one another. He doth not say, By this shall men know that you 
my disciples, if ye work miracles; for a worker of miracles is but a ¢ 
without charity, 1 Cor. xiii. 1,2; but if ye love one another from a p 
of self-denial, and gratitude to Christ; this Christ would have to b 
prium of his religion, the principal note of the true church. 2nd. | 
the true honour of Christ’s disciples to excel in brotherly love. 
be more effectual than this to recommend them to the esteem and 
others. See what a powesrta) attractive it was, Acts ii. 46, 47. 
speaks of it as the glory of the primitive church, that the Chr 
known by their lovingness to one another. Their adversaries too 
it, and said, See how these Christians love one another, Apol. e. 39 
if the followers of Christ do not love one another, they not only 
reproach upon their profession, but give just cause to suspect 
cerity. ‘O Jesus! are these thy Christians ?’— these _passiona 
spiteful, ill-natured people; “Is this thy son’s coat?” W 
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stand in need of help from us, and we have an opportunity of being serviceable 
to them; when they differ in opinion and practice from us, or are any way 
rivals with, or provoking to us, and so we have an occasion to condescend and 
forgive; in ack cases as this it will be known whether we have this badge of 
Christ’s disciples. 


36 Simon Peter said unto him, Lord, whither 
goest.thou? Jesus answered him, Whither I go, 
thou canst not follow me now; but thou shalt follow 
me afterwards. 87 Peter said unto him, Lord, why 
cannot I follow thee now? I will lay down my life for 
thy sake. 88 Jesus answered him, Wilt thou lay 
down thy life for my sake? Verily, verily, I say unto 
thee, The cock shall not crow, till thou hast denied 


me thrice. 


In these verses we have, 

First. Peter’s curiosity, and the check given to that. J 

1. Peter’s question was bold and blunt; ver. 36, “ Lord, whither goest thou?” 
referring to what Christ had said, ver. 33, “ Whither L go ye cannot come.” 
The practical instructions Christ had given them concerning brotherly love he 
overlooks, and asks no questions upon them, but fastens upon that concerning 
which Christ purposely kept them in the dark. Note, It is a common fault 
among us to be more inquisitive concerning things secret, which belong to God 
only, than concerning things revealed, which belong to us and our children; 
more desirous to have our curiosity gratified, than our consciences directed ; to 
know what is done iu heaven, than what we may do to get thither. It is easy 
to observe it, in the converse of Christians, how soon a disconrse of that which 
is plain and edifying is dropped, and no more said to it,—the subject is ex- 
af ar while a matter of doubtful disputation runs into an endless strife 
of words. 

2. Christ’s answer was instructive. He did not gratify him with any parti- 
cular account of the world he was going to, nor ever foretold his glories and 
joys so distinetly as he did his sufferings; but said what he had said before, 
ver. 33, let that suffice, “Thou canst not follow me now, but shalt follow me 
hereafter.” 

Ist. We may understand it of his following him to the cross. Thou hast not 
yet strength enough of faith and resolution to drink of my cup; and it appeared 
so by his cowardice when Christ was suffering. For this reason, when Christ 
was seized, he provided for the safety of his disciples, “let these go their way,” 
because they could not follow him now. Christ considers the frame of his 
disciples, and will not cut out for them that work and hardship which they 
are not as yet fit for; the day shall be as the strength is. Peter, though 
designed for martyrdom, cannot follow Christ now, not being come to his full 
zrowth, but he shall follow him hereafter; he shall be crucitied at last like his 

Taster. Let him not think, that because he escapes suffering now, he shall 
never suffer; from our missing the cross once, we must not infer that we 
oh never meet it; we may be reserved for greater trials than we have yet 

cnown. 

2nd. We may understand it of his following him to the crown. Christ was 
now going to his glory, and Peter was very desirous to go with him; no, saith 
Christ, ‘‘ Thou canst not follow me now,” thou art not yet ripe for heaven, nor 
hast thou finished thy work on earth. The Forerunner must first enter, to 
prepare a place for thee; but thou shalt follow me afterwards, after thou hast 
fought the good fight, and at the time appointed. Note, Believers must not 
expect to be glorified as soon as they are effectually called, for there is a wil- 
derness between the Red sea and Canaan. 

Secondly. Peter’s confidence, and the check given to that. 

1. Peter makes a daring protestation of his constancy. He is not content to 
be left behind, but asks, “ Lord, why cannot I follow thee now?” Dost thou 
question my sincerity and resolution? I promise thee, if there be occasion, “ L 
will lay down my life for thy sake.” Some think Peter had a conceit, as the 
Jews had in the like case, ch. vii. 35, that Christ was designing a journey or 
voyage into some remote country, and he declared his resolution to go along 
with him wherever he went; but having heard his Master so often speak of his 
own sufferings, surely he could not understand him any otherwise but of his 
going away by death, and he resolves, as ‘Thomas did, he will go and die with 
him; and better die with him, than live without him. See here, Ist. What an 
affectionate love Peter had to our Lord Jesus; ‘‘ I will lay down my life for 
thy sake,” and I can do no more. I believe Peter spoke as he thought, and 
though he was inconsiderate, he was not insincere in this resolution. Note, 
Christ should be dearer to us than our own lives, which therefore, when we 
are called to it, we should be willing to lay down for his sake, Acts xx. 24. 
2nd. How ill he took it to have it questioned, intimated in that expostulation, 
“Tord, why cannot [ follow thee now ?” dost thou suspect my fidelity to thee ? 
1 Sam. xxix. 8. Note, It is with regret that true love hears its own sincerity 
arraigned, as ch. xxi. 17. Christ had indeed said, that one of them was a devil, 
but he was discovered and gone out, and therefore Peter thinks he may speak 
with the more assurance of his own sincerity, ‘ Lord, I am resolved 1 will never 
leave thee, and therefore why cannot I follow thee?’ We are apt to think we 
can do any thing, and take it amiss to be told that this and the other we cannot 
do, whereas without Christ we can do nothing. 

2. Christ gives him a surprising prediction of his inconstancy, ver. 38. Jesus 
Christ knows us better than we know ourselves, and has many ways of dis- 
covering those to themselves whom he loves and will hide pride from. 

1st. He upbraids Peter with his confidence: “ Wilt thou lay down thy life 
for my sake?” Methinks he seems to have said this witha smile. Peter, th 
promises are too large, too lavish, to be relied on; thou dost not consider with 
what reluctancy and struggle a life is laid down, and what a hard task it is to 
die ; not so soon done as said. Christ hereby puts Peter upon second thoughts, 
not that he might retract his resolution, or recede from it, but that he might 
insert into it that necessary proviso, ‘Lord, thy grace enabling me, I will lay 
down my life for thy sake.’ ilt thou undertake to die for me ?—what, thou, 
that trembledst to walk upon the water to me?—what, thou, that when suffer- 
ings were spoken of, criedst out, “ Be it far from thee, Lord!” It was an easy 
thing to leave thy boats and nets to follow me, but not so easy to lay down thy 
life.” His Master himself struggled when it came to that, and the disciple is 
not greater than his Lord. Note, It is good for us to shame ourselves out of 
our presumptuous confidence in ourselves. Shall a bruised reed set up for a 
ee el . sickly child undertake to be a champion? What a fool am I to 

alk so big 

2nd, He plainly foretels his cowardice in the critical hour, To stop the 
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mouth of his boasting, lest Peter should say it again, ‘ Yea, Master, that I will, 
Christ solemnly asserts it with, “ Verily, verily, | say unto thee, The cock shall 
not crow, till thou hast denied me thrice.” He doth not say, as afterwards, 
this night, for it seems to have been two nights before the passover; but shortly 
thou wilt have denied me thrice, within the space of one night; nay, within so 
short space as between the first and last crowing of the cock; ‘The cock shall 
not crow,” that is, shall not have crowed his crowing out till thou hast again 
and again denied me, and that for fear of suffering. The crowing of the cock 
is mentioned, First. ‘To intimate that the trial, in which he would miscarry 
thus, should be in the night, which was an improbable circumstance; but 
Christ’s foretelling it was an instance of his infallible foresight. Secondly. 
Because the crowing of the cock was to be the occasion of his repentance, 
which of itself would not have been, if Christ had not put this into the predic- 
tion. Christ not only foresaw that Judas would betray him, though he only in 
heart designed it; but he foresaw that Peter would deny him, though he did 
not design it, but the contrary. He knows not only the wickedness of sinners, 
but the weakness of saints. 

Christ told Peter, 1st. ‘Chat he would deny him, would renounce and abjure 
him: Thou wilt not only not follow me still, but be ashamed to own that ever 
thou didst follow me. 2nd. That he would do this not once only, by a hasty 
slip of his tongue, but after he had paused—would repeat it a second and third 
time; and it proved too true. We commonly give it as a reason why the pro- 
phecies of Scripture are expressed darkly and figuratively, because if they did 
plainly describe the event, the accomplishment would thereby either be de- 
feated, or necessitated by a fatality inconsistent with human liberty; and yet 
this plain and express prophecy of Peter’s denying Christ did neither; nor did 
in the least make Christ accessary to Peter’s sin. But we may well imagine 
what a mortification it was to Peter’s contidence of his own courage, to be told 
this, and to be told it in such a manner, as that he durst not contradict it, else 
he would have said as Hazael, ** What! is thy servant a dog?” ‘This could not 
but fill him with confusion. Note, The most secure are commonly the least 
safe; and those most shamefully betray their own weakness that most confi- 
dently presume upon their own strength, 1 Cor. x, 12. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


This chapter is a continuation of Christ’s discourse with his disciples after supper ; when 
he had convicted and discarded Judas, he set himself to comfort the rest, who were full 
of sorrow upon what he had said of leaving them; and a great many good words, and 
comfortable words, he here speaks to them. ‘The discourse is interlocutory, as Peter 
in the foregoing chapter, so Thomas, and Philip, and Jude in this, interposed their 
thoughts upon what he said, according to the liberty he was pleased to allow them. 
Free conferences are as instructive as solemn speeches, and more so. The general 
scope of this chapter is in the first verse; it is designed to keep trouble from their 
hearts. Now in order to that, they must believe: and let them consider, I. Heaven as 
their everlasting rest, ver. 2, 3. II. Christ himselfas their way, ver.4—ll. III. The 
great powers they shall be clothed with by the prevalency of their prayers, yer. 12—]4. 
IV. The coming of another Comforter, ver. 15—17. V. The fellowship and communion 
that should be between him and them after his departure, ver. 18S—24. VI. The in- 
structions which the Holy Ghost should give them, ver. 25, 26. VII, The peace Christ 
bequeathed to them, ver. 27. VIII. Christ’s own cheerfulness in his departure, 
ver. 28—31. And this which he said to them is designed for the comfort of all his 


ET not your heart be 
a) troubled: ye believe in God, 
believe also in me. 2 In 
my Father’s house are many 
; mansions: if 2 were not so, 
I would have told you. I go 
to prepare a place for you. 
3 And if I go and prepare 
A, oy place for you, I will come 
5 @A~ again, and receive you unto 
myself; that where I am, ¢here ye may be also. 


In these verses we have, P td Sd ‘ 

First. A general caution, which Christ gives to his disciples, against trouble 
of heart: ver. 1, “ Let not your heart be troubled.” They now began to be 
troubled, were entering into this temptation. Nowhere see, _ ' 

1. How Christ took notice of it. Perhaps it was legible in their looks; it was 
said, ch. xiii. 22, they looked one upon another with anxiety and concern, and 
Christ looked upon them all, and observed it: however it was intelligible to 
the Lord Jesus, who is acquainted with all our secret, undiscovered sorrows, 
with the wound that bleeds inwardly; he knows not only how we are afflicted, 
but how we stand affected under our aftlictions, and how near they lie to our 
hearts: he takes cognizance of all the trouble which his people are at any time 
in danger of being overwhelmed with; he knows our souls in adversity. Many 
things concurred to trouble the disciples now. , 

Ist. Christ had newly told them of the unkindnesses he should receive from 
some of them, and this troubled them all. Peter no doubt looked very sorrow- 
ful upon what Christ said to him, and all the rest were sorry for him, and 
for themselves too, not knowing whose turn it should be to be told next of some 
ill thing or other they should do. As to this, Christ comforts them; though 
a godly jealousy over ourselves is of great, use to keep us humble and watch- 
ful, yet it must not prevail to the disquieting of our spirits, and the damping 
of our holy joy. i 

2nd. He had newly told them of his own departure from them ; that he 
should not only go away, but go away in a cloud of sufferings. ‘They must 
shortly hear him loaded with reproaches, and those will be as a sword in their 
bones; must see him barbarously abused, and put to death, and this also will 
be a sword piercing through their own souls; for they had loved him, and 
chosen him, and left all to follow him. When we now look upon Christ pierced 
we cannot but mourn and be in bitterness, though we see the glorious issue 
and fruit of it, much more grievous must the sight be to them, who could then 
look no farther. 

If Christ depart from them, First. They will think themselves shamefull 
Peepers, for they looked that this had been he that should have delivere 
Israel, and should haye set up his kingdom in secular power and glory, and in 
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xpe i that, had left all to follow him. Now, if he leave the world in 
PA ag A es of meanness and poverty in which he had lived, and 
worse, they are quite defeated. Secondly. They will think themselves. sadly 
deserted and exposed. They knew by experience what little presence of mind 
they had in difficult emergencies—that they could count upon nothing but being 
ruined and run down if they part wie fue Master. Now, in reference to all 
se, * ur heart be troubled.’ ‘ “al 

are, cme delete upon any of which the emphasis may significantly be 

i “troubled,” yi tapaccécbw; be not so troubled as to be 


id. lst. Upon the word | f 
rien a fees and confusion, “like the troubled sea, when it cannot rest.” 


say, Let not your hearts be sensible of the griefs, or sad because of 
Eid Se ar chad and discomposed, be not cast down and disquieted, 
Ps. xiii. 5. 2nd. Upon the word “heart;” though the nation and city be 
troubled, though your little family and flock be troubled, yet “let not your 
heart be troubled.” Keep possession of your own souls, when you can keep 
possession of nothing else. The heart is the main fort, whatever you do, keep 
trouble from that; keep that with all diligence. The spirit must sustain the 
infirmity, therefore see that be not wounded. 3rd. Upon the word “your ; 
you that are my disciples and followers, my redeemed, chosen, sanctified ones; 
however others are overwhelmed with the sorrows of this present time, be not 
you so, for you know better things; let the sinners in Zion tremble, but “let 
the sons of Zion be joyful in their King.” Herein Christ’s disciples should 
do more than others, should keep their minds quiet, when every thing else is 
unquiet. : ‘ 

2 The remedy he prescribes against this trouble of mind, which he saw 
ready to prevail over them; in general, “ Believe,” matevere. Ist. Some read it 
in both parts imperatively, “believe in God,” and his perfections and provi- 
dence; “believe also in me,” and my mediation. Build with confidence upon 
the great acknowledged principles of natural religion; that there is a God, 
that he is most holy, wise, powerful, and good; that he is the governor of the 
world, and has the sovereign disposal of all events; and comfort yourselves 
likewise with the peculiar doctrines of that holy religion which I have taught 

ou. But, 2nd. We read the former as an acknowledgment, that they did 
‘believe in God,” for which he commends them; but if you would effectually 

rovide against a stormy day, “believe also in me.” Through Christ we are 

rought into covenant with God, and become interested in his favour and pro- 
mise, which otherwise as sinners we must despair of, and the remembrance of 
God would have been our trouble; but by believing in Christ as the Mediator 
between God and man, our belief in God becomes comfortable; and this is the 
will of God, “that all men should honour the Son as they honour the Father,” 
by believing in the Son, as they believe in the Father; and those that rightly 
believe in God, will believe in Jesus Christ, whom he has made known to them. 
And believing in God through Jesus Christ, is an excellent means of keeping 
trouble from the heart. ‘The joys of faith are the best remedies against the 
griefs of sense; it is aremedy with a promise annexed to it; “the just shall 
live by faith;” a remedy with a probatum est annexed to it, “I had fainted, 
‘unless I had believed.” 

Secondly. Here is a particnlar direction to act faith upon the promise of 
eternal life, ver. 2,3. He had directed them to trust God, and to trust him; 
but what must they trust God and Christ for? Trust them for a happiness to 
come, when this body and this world shall be no more; and for a happiness to 
last as long as the immortal soul and the eternal world shall last. ow this is 
proposed as a sovereign cordial under all the troubles of this present time, to 
which there is that in the happiness of heaven which is admirably adapted and 
accommodated. All the saints have encouraged themselves with this in their 
greatest extremities, ‘that heayen would make amends for all.’ Let us see 
how this is suggested here: 

1, Believe and consider that really there is sucha happiness: “ In my Father’s 
house there are many mansions: if it were not so, I would have told you,” ver. 2. 

lst. See under what notion the happiness of heaven is here represented; as 
mansions, many mansions in Christ’s Father's house. First. Heaven is a house, 
not a tent or tabernacle; it is “a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.” Secondly. It is a Father’s house; my Father’s house; and his Father 
is our Father, to whom he was now ascending, so that in the right of their 

“elder Brother all true believers shall be welcome to that happiness as to their 
home. It is his house who is King of kings, and Lord of lords, dwells in light, 
and inhabits eternity. 'hirdly. There are mansions there. hat is, lsé. Dis- 
tinct dwellings, an apartment for each; perhaps there is an allusion to the 
priests’ chambers that were about the temple. In heaven there are accommo- 
dations for particular saints; though all shall be swallowed up in God, yet our 
individuation shall not be lost there; every Israelite had his lot in Canaan, and 
every elder a seat, Rev. iy. 4. 2nd. Durable dwellings: povai, from péva, 
maneo, ‘abiding-places,’ The house itself is lasting; our estate in it is not for 
a term of years, but a perpetuity. Here we are as in an inn, in heaven we shall 
gain a settlement. The disciples had quitted their houses to attend Christ, 
who had not where to lay his head; but the mansions in heaven will make 
them amends, Fourthly. ‘There are many mansions, for there are many sons to 
be brought to glory, and he exactly knows their number; nor will be straitened 
for room by the coming of more company than he expects. He had told Peter 
that he should follow him, ch. xiii. 36; but let not the rest be discouraged, in 
heaven there are mansions for them all. Rehoboth, Gen. xxvi. 22. 

2nd, See what assurance we have of the reality of the happiness itself, and 
the sincerity of the proposal of it to us; “if it were not oe would have told 
you;” if you had deceived yourselves when you quitted your livelihoods, and 
ventured your lives for me, in prospect of a happiness future and unseen, I 
would soon have undeceived you. The assurance is built, First. Upon the 
veracity of his word. It is implied, if there were not such a happiness, valuable 
and attainable, I would not have told you that there was. Secondly. Upon the 
sincerity of his affection to them. As he is true, and would not impose upon 
them himself; so he is kind, and would not suffer them to be imposed upon. 
If either there were no such mansions, or none designed for them, who had left 
all to follow him, he would have given them timely notice of the mistake, that 
they might have made an honourable retreat to the world again, and have made 
the best hand they could of it. Note, Christ’s good-will to us is a great en- 
ice! fig eel iad to our hope in him. He loves us too well, and means us too well 
to disappoint the expectations of his own raising, or to leave those to be of al 
“ip Bon wap Ae nore = him most observant. 

: i consider, that the design nist’ i 3 
parea i in heayen for his disciples, seed me eae Se 3 think Hi a 
away, whereas I go on que errand; as the forerunner, I am to enter for you. 
He went to prepare a place for us: that is, Ist. To take possession for us as 
our advocate or attorney, and so to secure our title as indefeasible. Livery of 
seisin was given to Christ for the use and behoof of all that should believe on 
him. 2nd. To make provision for us as our Friend and Father. The happines 
of heaven, though prepared before the foundation of the world, yet Sanat be 
farther fitted up for man in his fallen state. It consisting much in'the chad ; 
of Christ there, it was therefore necessary he should go before, to abe i to 
that glory which his disciples were to share in. Heaven would be an Geely 
place for a Christian if Christ were not there, He went to prepare a table for 
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them, to prepare thrones for them, Zz. xxii. 30. Thus he designed to speak the 
fitness of heaven’s happiness for the saints, for whom it is prepared. 

3. Believe and consider, that therefore he would certainly come again in due 
time, to fetch them to that blessed place which he was now going to possess 
for himself, and prepare for them; ver. 3, “ If I go and prepare a place for you,” 
if that be the errand of my journey, you may be sure, when every ithe } is ready, 
*T will come again and receive you to myself,” so that you shall follow me 
hereafter, “that where I am there ye may be also.” Now these are comfortable 
words indeed. . yee 

Ist. That Jesus Christ will come again, ¢pxona, ‘IT do come;’ intimating the 
certainty of it, that he will come, and that he is daily coming, We say we are 
coming, when we are busy in preparing for our coming, and so he is. All he 
doth has a reference and tendency to his second coming. Note, The belief of 
Christ’s second coming, which he has given us the assurance of, is an excellent 
preservative against trouble of heart, Phil. iv. 5; Jas. v. 8, 

2nd. That he will come again to receive all his faithful followers to himself. 
He sends for them privately at death, and gathers them one by one; but they 
are to make their public entry in solemn state all together at the last day ; and 
then Christ himself will come to receive them, to conduct them out of the 
abundance of his care, and to welcome them out of the abundance of his love. 
He will hereby testify the utmost respects and endearments imaginable. The 
coming of Christ is in order to “ our gathering together unto him,” 2 Thes. ii. 1. 

3rd. That where he is, there shall they be also. This speaks the same that 
many other scriptures speak, that the guintessenr: of heaven’s happiness is 
being with Christ there, ch. xvii. 24; Phil. i, 23; 1 Thes.iy.17. Christ speaks of 
his being there as now present, “that where I am;” where I am to be shortly, 
where I am to be eternally, there ye shall be shortly, there ye shall be eter- 
nally. Not only there in the same place, but there in the same state; not only 


| spectators of his glory, as the three disciples on the mount, but sharers in it. 


4th. That this may be inferred from his going to prepare a place for us, for 
his preparations shall not be in vain; he will not build and furnish lodgings, 
and let them stand empty. He will be the finisher of that which he is the 
author of. If he have prepared the place for us, he will prepare us for it, and in 
due time put us in possession of it. As the resurrection of Christ is the assur- 
ape of our resurrection, so his ascension, victory, and glory is an assurance 
of ours. 


4 And whither I go ye know, and the way ye 
5 Thomas saith unto him, Lord, we know 
not whither thou goest ; and how can we know the 
way? 6 Jesus saith unto him, I am the way, the 
truth, and the life: no man cometh unto the Father, 
but by me. 7 If ye had known me, ye should have 
known my Father also: and from henceforth ye 
know him, and have seen him. 8 Philip saith unto 
him, Lord, shew us the Father, and it sufficeth us. 
9 Jesus saith unto him, Have I been so long time 
with you, and yet hast thou not known me, Philip ? 
he that hath seen me hath seen the Father; and how 
sayest thou then, Shew us the Father? 10 Believest 
thou not that I am in the Father, and the Father in 
me? the words that I speak unto you I speak not 
of myself: but the Father that dwelleth in me, he 
doeth the works. 11 Believe me that I am in the 
Father, and the Father in me: or else believe me for 
the very works’ sake. 


Christ having set the happiness of heaven before them as the end, here shews 
them himself as the way to it; and tells them they were better acquainted both 
with the end they were to aim at, and with the way they were to walk in, than 
they thought they were. “ Ye know,” that is, 1. Ye may know. It is none of 
the secret things which belong not to you, but one of the things revealed. You 
need not ascend into heaven, or go down into the deep, for the word is nigh 
you, tom. x. 6, 8; level to you. 2. Ye do know. Ye know that which is the 
home, and which is the way; though perhaps not as the home, and as the way. 
You have been told it, and cannot but know, if you would recollect and con- 
sider it. Note, Jesus Christ is willing to make the best of his people’s know- 
ledge, though they are weak and defective in it. He knows the good that is in 
them better than they do themselves, and is certain they have that knowledge, 
and faith, and love, which they themselves are not sensible of, or not certain 
of. This word of Christ gave occasion to two of his disciples to address them- 
selves to him, and he answers them both. 

First. Thomas inquired concerning the way, ver. 53; without any apology for 
contradicting his Master, he said, ‘‘ Lord, we know not whither thou goest,” to 
what place, or what state, “and how can we know the way” in which we must 
follow thee? We can neither guess at it, nor inquire it out, but must still 
be at a loss. Christ’s testimony concerning their knowledge made them more 
sensible of their ignorance, and more inquisitive after farther light. Thomas 
here shews more modesty than Peter, who thought he could follow Christ 
now: Peter was there more solicitous to know whither Christ went: Thomas 
here, though he complains that he did not know that, yet seems most solicitous 
to know the way. Now, 1. His confession of his ignorance was commendable 
enough. If good men be in the dark, and know but in part, yet they are willing 
to own their defects. But, 2. The cause of his ignorance was culpable. They 
knew not whither Christ went, because they dreamed of a temporal kingdom 
in external pomp and power, and doted upon that, notwithstanding what he 
had said again and again to the contrary, Hence it was that when Christ 
spoke of going away, and their following him, their fancy ran upon his going 
to some remarkable city or other, Bethlehem, or Nazareth, or Capernaum, or 
some of the cities of the Gentiles, as David to Hebron, there to be anointed 
king, and to restore the kingdom to Israel; and which way this place lay, 
where these castles in the air were to be built,—east, west, north, or south,— 
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they could not tell; and therefore knew not the way. Thus still we think our- 
selves more in the dark than we need to be concerning the future state of the 
church, because we expect its worldly prosperity, whereas it is its spiritual 
advancement that the promise points at. Had Thomas understood, as he might 
have done, that Christ was going to the invisible world, the world of spirits, to 
which spiritual things only have a reference, he would not have said, ‘ Lord, 
we do not know the way.’ wart f052 

Now to this complaint of their ignorance, which included a desire to be 
taught, Christ gives a full answer, ver. 6, 7. Thomas had inquired, both 
whither he went, and what was the way; and Christ answers both those 
inquiries, and makes good what he had said, that they would have needed no 
answer if they had understood themselves aright; for they knew him, and he 
was the way; they knew the Father, and he was the end; and therefore 
“whither I go ye know, and the way ye know.” Believe in God as the end, 
and in me as the way, ver. 1, and you do all you should do. 

1. He speaks of himself as the way, ver. 6. Dost thou not know the way? 
“T am the way,” and I only, “for no man comes to the Father but by me.” 
Great things Christ here saith of himself, shewing us, 

Ist. The nature of his mediation; he is “the way, the truth, and the life.” 
Let us consider these first distinctly. 

First. Christ is “the way,” the highway spoken of, Zsa. xxxv. 8. Christ was 
his own way ; for by his own blood he entered into the holy place, Heb. ix. 12; 
and he is our way, for we enter by him; by his doctrine and example, he 
teaches us our duty; by his merit and intercession, he procures us our hap- 
piness, and so he is the way. In him God and man meet and are proughe 
together; we could not get to the tree of life in the way of innocency, but 
Christ is another way to it. By Christ, as the way, an intercourse is settled 
and kept up between heaven and earth. The angels of God ascend and 
descend; our prayers go to God, and his blessings come to us by him: this is 
the way that leads to rest—the good old way. The disciples followed him, 
and Christ tells them they followed the road; and while they continued fol- 
lowing him they would never be out of their way. 

Secondly. He is “the truth.” 1st. As truth is opposed to figure and shadow. 
Christ is the substance of all the Old Testament types, which are therefore 
said to be figures of the true, Heb. ix. 24. Christ is the true manna, ch. vi. 32; 
the true tabernacle, Heb. viii. 2. 2nd. As truth is opposed to falsehood and 
error. The doctrine of Christ is true doctrine; when we inquire for truth 
we need learn no more but the truth as it isin Jesus. 37d. As truth is opposed 
to fallacy and deceit. He is true to all that trust in him; as true as truth 
itself, 2 Cor. i. 20. 

Thirdly. He is “the life;” for we are alive unto God only in and through 
Jesus Christ, Rom. vi. 11. Christ formed in us is that to our souls which our 
souls are to our bodies: Christ is the resurrection and the life. 

Let us also consider these jointly, and with reference to each other. 
Christ is “the way, the truth, and the life ;” that is, ]. He is the beginning, 
the middle, and the end; in him we must set out, go on, and finish. As the 
truth, he is the guide of our way; as the life, he is the end of it. 2. He is the 
true and living way, Heb. x. 20; there is truth and life in it, as well as at the 
end of it. 3. He is the true way to life—the only true way; other ways may 
seem right, but the end of them is the way of death. 

2nd, The necessity of his mediation; “no man cometh to the Father but by 
me.” Fallen man must come to God asa judge, but cannot come to himasa 
Father otherwise than by Christ as mediator. We cannot perform the duty of 
coming to God by repentance, and the acts of worship, without the Spirit and 
grace of Christ; nor obtain the happiness of coming to God as our Father 
without his merit and righteousness. eis the high priest of our profession— 
our advocate. 

2. He speaks of his Father as the end; ver. 7, “If ye had known me” aright, 
“ye should” or would “have known my Father also; and from henceforth,” 
by the glory you have seen in me, and the doctrine you have heard from me, 
“Ye know him, and haye seen him.” Here is, q ‘ 

Ist. A tacit rebuke to them for their dulness and carelessness in acquainting 
themselves with Jesus Christ, though they had been his constant followers and 
associates. “If ye had known me:” they know him, and yet did not know him 
so well as they might and should have knows him; they know him to be the 
Christ, but did not follow on to know God in him. Christ had said to the 
ch. viii. 19, “If ye had known me, ye would have known my Father 
also;” and here the same to his disciples; for it is hard to say which is more 
strange, the wilful ignorance of those that are enemies to the light, or the 
defects and mistakes of the children of light, that have had such opportunities 
of knowledge. If they had known Christ aright, they would have known that 
his kingdom is spiritual, and not of this world; that he came down from heaven, 
and therefore must return to heaven; and then they would have known his 
Father also—would have known whither he designed to go, when he said, “I 
go to the Father ;” to a glory in the other world, not in this: if we knew Chris- 
tianity better, we should better know natural religion. 

2nd. A favourable intimation that he was well satisfied concerning their 
sincerity, notwithstanding the weakness of their understanding; “and from 
henceforth,” from my giving you this hint, which will serve asa key to all the 
instructions I have given you hitherto, let me tell you, “ye know him, and have 
seen him,” inasmuch as ye know me, and have seen me; for in the face of 
Christ we see the glory of God, as we see a father in his son that resembles 
him. Christ tells his disciples they were not so ignorant as they seemed to be; 
for though little children, yet they had known the Father, 1 Jno. ii. 13. Note, 
Many of the disciples of Christ have more knowledge and more grace than they 
think they have; and Christ takes notice of, and is well pleased with that good 
in them which they themselves are not aware of; for they that know God, do 
not presently know that they know him, 1 Jno. ii. 3.° ‘ 

Secondly. Philip inquired concerning the Father, ver. 8, and Christ answered 
him, ver. 9—11; where observe, : 

1. Philip’s request for some extraordinary discovery of the Father. He was 
not so forward to speak as some others of them were; and yet, from an earnest 
desire of farther light, he cries out, ‘“‘Shew usthe Father.” Philip listened to 
what Christ said to Thomas, and fastened upon the last words, “ ye have seen 
him.” ‘ Nay,’ saith Philip, ‘ that isit we want, that is it we would have, —“ shew 
us the Father, and it sufficeth us.” é 

Ist. This supposeth an earnest desire of acquaintance with God as a Father, 
The petition is, “shew us the Father ;” give us to know him in that relation to 
us; and this he begs not for himself only, but for the rest of the disciples. The 
plea is, “it sufficeth us;” he not only professeth it himself, but will pass his 
word for his fellow-disciples; Grant us but one sight of the Father, and we have 
enough. Jansenius saith, though Philip did not mean it, yet the Holy Ghost, 
by his mouth, designed here to teach us, that the satisfaction and peepee 
of a soul consists in the vision and fruition of God, Ps. xvi. 1; xyii.5. In the 
knowledge of God the understanding rests, and is at the se of its ambition; 
in the knowledge of God as our Father the soul is satisfied. A sight of the 
Father is a heaven upon earth,—fills us with joy unspeakable. _ 

2nd. As Philip ere it here, it intimates that he was not satisfied with such 
a discovery of the Father as Christ ets fit to give them; but he would pre- 
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| which is spiritual, and not sensible. 
suffice them; and yet those who did thus see him, were not sufficed, but soon 

corrupted themselves, and made a graven image. 
| provided better for the confirmation of 
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| scribe to him, and press upon him something meshes and no less than some 


visible appearance of the glory of God, like that to Moses, x. xxxiii. 22, and 
to the elders of Israel, Hx. xxiv. 9—11. ‘Let us see the Father with our 
bodily eyes, as we see thee, and it sufficeth us; we will trouble thee with no 
more questions, whither thou goest.’ And so it discovers not only the weak- 
ness of his faith, but his ignorance of the gospel way of manifesting the Father 
Such a sight of God, he thinks, would 


‘ Christ’s institutions have 
a of our faith than our own inventions 
Be ants s reply, referring him to the discoveries already made of the Father, 
, Ist. He refers him to what he had seen, ver. 9. He upbraids him with his 
ignorance and inadvertency ; “have I been so long time with you,” now above 
three years intimately conversant with you, “and yet hast thou not known me 
Philip?” Now, “he that_hath seen me, hath seen the Father, and how sayest 
thou then, Shew us the Father?” Wilt thou ask for that which thou hast 
already? Now here, - 

First, He reproves him for two things: 1st. For not improving his acquaint- 
ance with Christ as he might have done, to a clear and distinct knowledge of 
him. “Hast thou not known me, Philip,’ whom thou hast followed so long 
and conversed with so much? Philip, the first day he came to him, declare 
that he knew him to be the Messiah, ch.i. 45 ; and yet, to this day, did hot know 
the Father in him. Many that have good knowledge in the Scripture and 
divine things fall short of the attainments justly expected from them, for want 
of compounding the ideas they have, and going on to perfection. Many know 
Christ, who yet do not know what they might know of him, nor see what they 
should see in him. That which aggravated Philip’s dulness was, that he had 
had $0 long an SOBOE Suni of improvement; “I have been so long time with 
thee.” Note, The onger we enjoy the means of knowledge and grace, the more 
inexcusable we are if we be found defective in grace and knowledge. Christ 
expects our proficiency should be in some measure according to our standing, 
and that we should not be always babes. Let us thus reason with ourselves : 
Have I been so long a hearer of sermons, a student in the Scripture, a scholar in 
the school of Christ, and yet so weak in the knowledge of Christ, and so unskilful 
in the word of righteousness? 2nd. He reproves him for his infirmity in the 
prayer made, “shew us the Father.” Note, Herein appears much of the weak- 
ness of Christ’s disciples, that they “know not what to pray for as they ought,” 


'| Rom. viii. 26; but often ask amiss, Jas. iv. 3; for that which either is not pro- 


mised, or is already bestowed in the sense of the promise, as here. 

Secondly. He instructs him, and gives him a maxim, which not only in general 
magnifies Christ, and leads us to the knowledge of God in him, but justifies 
what Christ had said, ver. 7, Ye know the Father, and have seen him; and 
answers what Philip had asked, “shew us the Father; ” why, saith Christ, the 
difficulty is soon over, for “he that hath seen me, hath seen the Father.” Ist. 
All that saw Christ in the flesh might have seen the Father in him, if Satan 
had not blinded their minds, and kept them from a sight of Christ as the image 
of God, 2 Cor, iv. 4, 2nd. All that saw Christ by faith did see the Father in 
him, though they were not suddenly aware that they did so. In the light of 
Christ’s doctrine they saw God as the Father of lights; in the miracles they 
saw God as the God of power, the finger of God. The holiness of God shone 
in en spotless purity of Christ’s life, and his grace in all the acts of grace 

e did. 

and. He refers him to what he had reason to believe: ver. 10, 11, “ Believest 
thou not that Iam in the Father, and the Father in me?” and therefore, in 
seeing me, thou hast seen the Father. Hast thou not believed this? If not, take 
my word for it, and believe it now. 

First. See here what it is which we are to believe, “that I am in the Father, 
and the Father in me:” that is, as he had said, ch. x. 30, “I and my Father 
are one.” He speaks of the Father and himself as two persons, and yet so one 
as never any two were, or can be. In knowing Christ as ‘ God of God, Light 
of Light, very God of very God, begotten, not made, and as being of one sub- 
stance with the Father, by whom all things were made ;’ we know the Father, 
and in seeing him thus we see the Father. In Christ we behold more of the 
glory of God than Moses did at mount Horeb. 

Secondly. See here what inducements we have to believe this; and they are 
two: We must believe it, 1s¢. For his words’ sake; “the words that I speak to 
you, I speak not of myself; ” see ch. vi. 16, “my doctrine is not mine.” What he 
said seemed to them careless, as the word of man, speaking his own thoughts 
at his own pleasure ; but really it was the wisdom of God that indited it, and 
the will of God that enforced it: he spake not of himself only, but the mind of 
God according to the eternal counsels. 2nd. For his works’ sake; “the Father 
that dwelleth in me, he doth them,” and therefore believe me for their sakes. 
Observe, 1. The Father issaid to dwell in him, 6 év éuoi wévov,—‘ he abideth in 
me’ by the inseparable union of the Divine and human nature. Never had God 
such a temple to dwell on in earth, as the body of the Lord Jesus, eh. ii. 21. 
Here was the true Shechinah, of which that in the tabernacle was but a type. 
The fulness of the Godhead dwelt in him bodily, Col. ii. 9. The Father so 
dwells in Christ, as that in him we may be found, as a man where he dwells. 
Seek ye the Lord, seek him in Christ, and he will be found, for in him he 
dwells. 2. He doth the works. Many works of power, and works of mercy, 
Christ dia, and the Father did them in him; and the work of redemption in 
general was God’s own work. 3. We are bound to believe this, for the very 
works’ sake. As we are to believe the being and perfections of God for the 
sake of the works of the creation, which declare his glory; so we are to believe 
the revelation of God to man in Jesus Christ for the sake of the works of 
the Redeemer; those mighty works, which, by shewing forth themselves, 
(Mat. xiy. 2,) shew forth him, and God in him. Note, Christ’s miracles are 
proofs of his Divine mission, not only for the conviction of infidels, but for the 
confirmation of the faith of his own disciples, ch. ii. 11; v.36; x. 37. 


12 Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that be- 
lieveth on me, the works that I do shall he do also; 
and greater works than these shall he do; because I 
go unto my Father. 13 And whatsoever ye shall 
ask in my name, that will I do, that the Father may 
be glorified in the Son. 14 Ifye shall ask any thing 
in my name, I will do 7. 

The disciples, as they were full of grief to think of parting with their Master, 


so they were full of care what would become of themselves when he was gone; 
while he was with them he was a support to them, kept them in countenance, 


‘ 
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kept them in heart; but i he leave them, they will be as sheep having no shen; 
herd—an easy prey to those who sought to run WE 8 
these fears, Christ here assures them that they should be clothed with powers 
eGicnt a bear them e As Chriss poe power, they in his name should 
; EY , in heaven and arth. . 
Cee eon earth; ver. 12, “ He that believeth on ek aA I know 

ou do, “the works that I do shall he doalso.” This doth not wea ken the ar Bu 
Pane Christ had taken from his works to prove himself one ve the eure A He en 
others should doas great works, but rather strengthensit; for the miracles which 
the apostles wrought were wrought in his name, and by faith in him; and this 
ies his power more than any thing, that, he not only wrought tgs 
himself, but gave power to others to do sotoo. Two things he assures men : 

1. That they should be enabled to do such works as he had done, and t ast 
they should have a more ample power for the doing of them than they had fh 
when he first sent them forth, Mat. x. 8._ Did Christ heal the sick, cleanse the 
lepers, raise the dead? so should they. Did he convince and convert sinners, 
and draw multitudes to him? so should they. Though he should depart, 
the work should not cease, nor fall to the ground; but should be carried on 
as vigorously and successfully as ever, and it is still in the doing. 

2. That they should do greater works than these: h 

Ist. In the kingdom of nature: they should work greater miracles. No 
miracle is little; but some, to our apprehension, seem greater than others. 
Christ had healed with the hem of his garment, but Peter with his shadow, 
Acts y. 15; Paul, by the handkerchief that had touched him, Acts xix.12. Christ 
wrought miracles for two or three years in one country, but his followers 
wrought miracles in his name for many ages in divers countries, Ye shall do 
greater, if there were occasion, for the glory of God. The prayer of faith, if at 
any time it had been necessary, should have removed mountains. : 

and. In the kingdom of grace: they should obtain greater victories by the 
Gospel than had been obtained while Christ was u on earth; and the truth is 
the captivating of so great a part of the world to Christ under, such outward 
disadvantages, was the miracle of all. I think this refers especially to the gift 
of tongues, which was the immediate effect of. the pouring out of the Spirit; 
which was a constant miracle upon the mind, in which words are framed, and 
which was made to serve so glorious an intention as that of spreading the Gos- 

el to all nations in their own language. This was a greater sign to them which 
felieved not, (1 Cor. xiv. 22,) and more powerful for their conviction, than any 
other miracle whatsoever. 

The reason Christ gives for this, “ because I go unto my Father.” 1. Because 
I go, it will be requisite you should have such a power, lest the work suffer 
damage by my absence. 2. Because I go to the Father, I shall be in a capacity 
to furnish you with such a power; for I go to the Father to send the Comforter, 
from whom you shall receive power, Actsi. 8. The wonderful works which 
they did in Christ’s name, were part of the glories of his exalted state, when 
he ascended on high, H’ph. iv. 8. 

Secondly. Great power in heaven; “ Whatsoever ye shall ask, that will I do,” 
yer. 13, 14; as Israel, that was a prince with God. Therefore you shall do such 
auebty works, because you have such an interest in me, and lin my Father. 

bserve. 

1. In what way they were to keep up communion with him, and fetch in 
power from him when he was gone to the Father—by prayer. When dear 
friends are to be removed to a distance from each other, they provide for the 
settling of a correspondence; thus when Christ was going to his Father, he 
tells his disciples how they might write to him upon every occasion, and send 
it by asafe and ready way of conveyance, without danger of miscarrying, or 
lying by the way: Let me hear from you by prayer, the prayer of faith, and you 
shall hear from me by the Spirit. This was the old way of intercourse with 
Heaven, ever since “men began to call upon the name of the Lord; ” but Christ 
by his death has laid it more open, and it is still open to us. Here is, 

Ist. Humility prescribed: “Ye shall ask.” Though they had quitted all for 
Christ, they could demand nothing of him asadebt, but must ask it as an alms; 
must be humble supplicants; beg or starve, beg or perish. 

2nd. Liberty allowed: Ask any thing; any thing that is good and proper for 
you, any thing, provided you know what you ask: you may ask for assistance in 
your work; for a mouth and wisdom; for preservation out of the hands of 
your enemies; for power to work miracles when there is occasion; for the 
success of the ministry in the conversion of souls; ask to be informed, directed, 
vindicated: occasions vary, but they shall be welcome to the throne of grace 
upon every occasion. 

2. In what. name they were to present their petitions; “ Ask in my name.” 
To ask in Christ’s name is, Ist. Io plead his merit and intercession, and to 
depend upon that plea. The Old Testament saints had an eye to this when 
they prayed for the Lord’s sake, Dan. ix. 17; and for the sake of the anointed, 

s. Ixxxiv. 9; but Christ’s mediation is brought to a clearer light by the Gospel 
and so we are enabled more expressly to ask in his name. When Christ dictated 
the Lord’s prayer this was not inserted, because they did not so fully under- 
stand this matter as they should afterwards, when the Spirit was poured out. 
If we ask in our own name, we cannot expect to speed; for being strangers, 
we have no name in heaven; being sinners, we have an ill name there: but 
Christ’s is a good name, well known in heaven, and very precious. 2nd, It is 
to aim at his glory and honour in our prayers, and to seek that as our highest 
end in all our prayers. 

3. What success they should have in their prayers; what you ask, “that will 
I do,” ver. 13 ; and again, ver. 14, ‘I will do it.” You may be sure I will: not 
only it shall be done, I will see it done, or give orders for the doing of it but 
“J will doit ;” for he has not only the interest of an intercessor, but the power 
of a sovereign prince, who sits at the right hand of God, the hand of action 
and has the doin; of allin the kingdom of God. By faith in his name we may 
ec let le will for ibe asking. 

4, For what reason their prayers should speed so well; “th 
may be glorified in the Son;” that is, Ist. This they ought to Sim atv 
their eye upon, in asking. In this all our desires and prayers should meet as 
in their centre; to this they must all be directed, that God in Christ may be 
honoured by our services, and in our salvation. “ Hallowed be thy name” is 
au answered prayer, and is put first, because if the heart be sincere in that, it 
doth in a manner consecrate all the other petitions. 2nd. This Christ will aim 
at in granting ; and for the sake of this will do what they ask, that hereby the 
glory of the Father in the Son might be manifested. ‘The wisdom power and 
goodness of God were manifested in the Redeemer, when bya power derived 
from him, and exerted in his name, and for his service, his apostles and ministers 


were enabled to do such great things, both i i i 
eae koe gs, both in the proofs of their doctrine, and 


. 


15 If ye love me, keep my commandments. 16 
And I will pray the Father, and he shall give you 
another Comforter, that he may abide with you for 

468 
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ever; 17 Even the Spirit of truth; whom the world 
cannot receive, because it seeth him not, neither 
knoweth him: but ye know him; for he dwelleth 


with you, and shall be in you. 


Christ not only proposeth such things to them as were the matter of their 
comfort; but here promiseth to send the Spirit, whose office it should be to 
be their Comforter, to impress those things upon them, 

First. He premiseth to this a memorandum of duty: ver. 15, “If ye love me, 
keep my commandments.” Keeping the commandments of Christ is here put 
for the practice of godliness in general, and for the faithful and diligent dis- 
charge of their office as apostles in particular. Now observe, 1. When Christ 
is comforting them, he bids them keep his commandments; for we must not 
expect comfort but in the way of duty. The same word (rapaxadéw) signifies 
both to exhort and to comfort. 2. When they were in care what they should 
do, now their Master was leaving them, and what would become of them now, 
he bids them keep his commandments, and then nothing could come amiss to 
them. In difficult times, our care concerning the events of the day should be 
swallowed up in a care concerning the duty of the day. 3. When they were 
shewing their love to Christ by their grieving to think of his departure, and the 
sorrow which filled their heart upon the foresight of that, he bids them, if they 
would shew their love to him, do it not by those weak and feminine passions 
but by their conscientious care to perform their trust, and by a universal 
obedience to his commands; that is better than sacrifice, better than tears. 
* Lovest thou me? feed my lambs.” 4. When Christ had given them precious 

romises of the answer of their prayers, and the coming of the Comforter, he 
aid down this as a limitation of the promises, provided you keep my command- 
ments, from a principle of love to me. Christ will not be an advocate for any 
but those that will be ruled and adyised by him as their counsel. Follow the 
conduct of the Spirit, and you shall have the comfort of the Spirit. 

Secondly. He promiseth this great and unspeakable blessing to them, 
ver. 16, 17. 

I. It is promised that they shall have “another Comforter.” This is the great 
New Testament promise, Acts i. 4; as that of the Messiah was of the Old 
Testament; a promise adapted to the present distress of the disciples, who 
were in sorrow, and needed a comforter. Observe here, 

1, The blessing Bo hae & ov mapakAntov., ‘The word is used only here in 
these discourses of Christ’s, and 1 Jno. ii. 1, where we translate it an advocate. 
The Rhemists and Dr. Hammond are for retaining the Greek word, paraclete ; 
we read, Acts ix. 13, of the rapax\jow tov ayiou mvetpatos,—“the comfort of the 
Holy Ghost,” including his whole office as a paraclete. 

Ist. You shall have another advocate. he office of the Spirit was to be 
Christ’s advocate with them and others, to plead his cause, and take care of 
his concerns on earth; to be Vicarius Christi, as one of the ancients calls him ; 
and to be their advocate with their opposers. When Christ was with them, he 
spoke for them as there was occasion; but now he is leaving them, they shall 
not be run down; the Spirit of the Father shall speak in them, Ma#. x. 19, 20; 
and the cause cannot miscarry that is pleaded by such an advocate. 

2nd. You shall have another master or teacher, another exhorter. While 
they had Christ with them, he excited and exhorted them to their duty; but 
now he is going he leaves one with them that shall do this as effectually, 
though silently. Jansenius thinks the most proper word to render it by is 
a patron, one that shall both instruct and protect you. 

3rd. Another comforter. Christ was expected as the consolation of Israel. 
One of the names of the Messiah among the Jews was Menahem,—‘ the Com- 
forter.’ The canyon calls the days of the Messiah, the years of consolation. 
Christ comforted his disciples when he was with them, and now he was leaving 
them in their greatest need, he promiseth them another. 

2. The giver of this blessing; “the Father” shall give him; my Father and 
your Father; it includes both. The same that gave the Son to be our Saviour, 
will give his Spirit to be our Comforter, pursuant to the same design. The Son 
is said to send the Comforter, ch. xv. 26; but the Father is the prime agent. 

3. How this blessing is procured, by the intercession of the Lord Jesus; “I 
will pray the Father.” He said, ver. 11, “I will do it;” here he saith, “I will 
pray for it;” to shew not only that he is both God and man, but that he is both 
king and priest. As priest, he is ordained for men to make intercession; as 
king, he is authorized by the Father to execute judgment. When Christ saith, 
“T will pray the Father,” it doth not suppose that the Father is unwilling, or 
must be importuned toit, but only that the gift of the Spirit is a fruit of Christ’s 
mediation, purchased by his merit, and taken out by his intercession. 

4. The continuance of this blessing ; “that he may abide with you for ever;” 
that is, Ist. With you, as long as you live: you shall never know the want of 
a comforter, nor lament his departure, as you are now lamenting mine. Note, 
It should support us under the loss of those comforts which were designed us 
for a time, that there are everlasting consolations provided for us. It was not 
expedient Christ should be with them for ever; for they who were designed 
for public service must not always live a college life ; they must disperse, and 
therefore a comforter that would be with them all, in all places alike, where- 
soever dispersed, and howsoever distressed, was alone fit to be with them for 
ever. 2nd. With your successors, when you are gone, to the end of time; your 
successors in Christianity, in the ministry. 3rd. If we take “for ever” in its 
utmost extent, the promise will be accomplished in those consolations of God 
which will be the eternal joy of all the saints—pleasures for evermore. 

Il. This Comforter is “the Spirit of truth, whom ye know,” ver. 16,17. They 
might think it impossible to have a Comforter equivalent to him who is the Son 
of God; Yea, saith Christ, you shall have the Spirit of God, who is equal in 
power and glory with the Son. 

_ 1. The Comforter promised is “the Spirit;” one who should do his work 
ina eae way and manner, inwardly and invisibly, by working on men’s 
spirits. 

2. He is “the Spirit of truth.” He will be true to you, and to his undertaking 
for you, which he will perform to the utmost. He will teach you the truth, 
will enlighten your minds with the knowledge of it, will strengthen and con- 
firm your belief of it, and will increase your love to it. The Gentiles by their 
idolatries, and the Jews by their traditions, were led into gross errors and 
mistakes; but the Spirit of truth shall not only “lead you into all truth,” but 
others, by your ministry. Christ is the truth, and he is the Spirit of Christ, 
the Spe) that he was anointed with. ; 

3. He is one “whom the world cannot receive,” “ but ye know him;” there- 
fore he abideth with you. 

Ist. The disciples of Christ are here distinguished from the world; for they 
are chosen and called out of the world that lies in wickedness; they are the 
children and heirs of another world, not of this. 

2nd. It is the misery of those that are invincibly devoted to the world, that 
they cannot receive the Spirit of truth. he spirit of the world, and of God, 
are spoken of as directly contrary the one to the other, 1 Cor, ii. 12; for where 
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the spirit of the world has the ascendant, the Spirit of God is excluded. Even 
the princes of this world, though as princes they had advantages of knowledge, 
yet, as princes of this world, they labour under invincible prejudices, so that 
they knew not the things of the Spirit of God, 1 Cor. ii. 8. 

3rd. Therefore men cannot receive the Spirit of truth, because they see him 
not, neither know him. The comforts of the Spirit are foolishness to them, as 
much as ever the cross of Christ was; and the great things of the Gospel, like 
those of the law, counted as a strange thing: these are judgments far above 
out of their sight. Speak to the children of this world of the operations of the 
Spirit, and you are as a barbarian to them, 

4th, The best knowledge of the Spirit of truth, is that which is got by experi- 
ence: “ Ye know him, for he dwelleth with you.” Christ had dwelt with them, 
and by their acquaintance with him, they could not but know “the Spirit of 
truth ;” they had themselves been indued with the Spirit in some measure. 
What enabled them to leave all to follow Christ, and to continue with him in 
his temptations ? What enabled them to preach the Gospel, and work miracles, 
but the Spirit dwelling inthem? The experiences of the saints are the expli- 
cations of the promises; paradoxes to others are axioms to them. 

5th. They that have an experimental acquaintance with the Spirit have a 
comfortable assurance of his continuance: “He dwelleth with you, and shall 
be in you,” for the blessed Spirit doth not use to shift his lodging. They that 
know how to value him, invite him, and bid him welcome; and therefore he 
shall be in them, as the light in the air, as the sap in the tree, as the soul in 
the body; their communion with him shall be intimate, and their union with 
him Ee 

6th. The gift of the Holy Ghost is a peculiar gift, bestowed upon the disciples 
of Christ in a distinguishing way,—them, and not the world; it is to them 
hidden manna, and the white stone. No comforts comparable to those which 
make no show, make no noise. This is the favour God bears to his chosen; it 
is the heritage of those that fear his name. 


18 I will not leave you comfortless : I will come to 
you. 19 Yet a little while, and the world seeth me 
no more; but ye see me: because I live, ye shall 
live also. 20 At that day ye shall know that I am 
in my Father, and ye in me, and Tin you. 21 He 
that hath my commandments, and keepeth them, he 
it is that loveth me: and he that loveth me shall be 
loved of my Father, and I will love him, and will 
manifest myself to him. 22 Judas saith unto him, 
not Iscariot, Lord, how is it that thou wilt manifest 
thyself unto us, and not unto the world? 23 Jesus 
answered and said unto him, Ifa man love me, he 
will keep my words: and my Father will love him, 
and we will come unto him, and make our abode with 
him. 24 He that loveth me not keepeth not my 
sayings: and the word which ye hear is not mine, 
but the Father’s which sent me. 


When friends are parting, it is a common request they make to each other, 

* Pray let us hear from you as often as you can’ this Christ engaged to his dis- 
ciples, that out of sight, they should not be out of mind. 

irst. He promiseth that he would continue his care of them, ver. 18: “I will 

not leave you orphans,” or fatherless ; for though I leave you, yet I leave you 

this comfort, “‘ I will come to you.” His departure from them was it that grieved 

them; but it was not so bad as they apprehended, for it was neither total nor 


nal. 

1. Not total; ‘Though I leave you without my bodily presence, yet I do not 
leave you without comfort.’ Though children, and left little, yet they had 
received the adoption of sons, and his Father would be their Father, with 
whom those who otherwise would be fatherless find mercy. Note, The case 
of true believers, though sometimes it may be sorrowful, yet it is never com- 
fortless, because they are never orphans; for God is their Father, who is an 
everlasting Father. 

2. Not final: “I will come to you,” épxouar,—‘ I do come;’ that is, Ist. §I will 
come speedily to you at my resurrection, I will not be long away; but will be 
with you again in a little time.’ He had often said, “the third day 1 will rise 
again.” 2nd. ‘I will be coming daily to you in my Spirit.’ In the tokens of his 
love, and visits of his grace, he is still coming. 3rd. ‘I will come certainly at 
the end of time; surely 1 will come quickly to introduce you into the joy of 

our Lord.’ Note, The consideration of Christ’s coming to us saves us from 

eing comfortless in his removals from us; forif he depart for a season, it is that 
we may receive him for ever. Let this moderate our grief, “the Lord is at hand.” 

Secondly. He promiseth that they should continue their acquaintance with 
him, and interest in him, ver. 19, 20: ‘* Yet a little while, and the world seeth me 
no more;” that is, now [am no more in the world. After his death, the world 
saw him no more; for though he rose to life, he never shewed himself “ to all 
the people,” Acts x. 48. The malignant world thought they had seen enough of 
him, and cried, Away with him, crucify him; and so shall their doom be; they 
shall see him no more. Those only that see Christ with an eye of faith shall 
see him for ever; the world sees him no more, till his second coming; but 
his disciples have communion with him in his absence. 

1. “ Ye see me,” and shall continue to see me, when the world sees me no 
more; they saw him with their bodily eyes after his resurrection, for he shewed 
himself to them “ by many infallible Les Acts i. 3; and “then were the 
disciples glad when they saw the Lord:” they saw him with an eye of faith, 
after his ascension, sitting at God’s right hand, as Lord of all; saw that in him 
which the world saw not. ; 

2. “ Because I live, ye shall live also.” That which grieved them was, that 
their Master was dying, and ise counted upon nothing else but to die with 
him. No, saith Christ, Ist. “I live;” this the great God glories in, art live,” 
saith the Lord; and Christ saith the same ; not only I shall live, as he saith of 
them, but I do live; for he has life in himself, and lives for evermore. We 
are not comfortless while we know the, Redeemer lives, 2nd. Therefore 
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“ye shall live also.” Note, The life of Christians is bound up in the life of 

hrist; as sure and as long as he lives, they that by faith are united to him 
shall live also: they shall live spiritually, a Divine life in communion with God; 
this life is hid with Christ; if the head and root live, the members and branches 
live also ; they shall live eternally; their bodies shall rise in the virtue of 
Christ’s resurrection: it will be well with him in the world to come; it cannot 
but be well with all that are his, Zsa. xxvi. 19. 

_3- Ye shall have the assurance of this, yer. 20: * At that day” when I am glo- 
rified, when the Spirit is poured out, “ye shall know,” more clearly, certainly 
than ye do now, “that I amin my Father, and you in me, and I in you.” 

Ist. These glorious mysteries will be fully known in heaven: “ At that day,” 
when I shall receive you to myself, you shall know perfectly that which now 
you see through a glass darkly. Now it appears not what we shall be, but 
then it will appear what we were. 

2nd. They were more fully known after the pouring out of the Spirit upon 
the apostles ; at that day Divine light should shine, and their eyes should see 
more clearly; their knowledge should greatly advance and increase then— 


| wonld become more extensive and more distinct, and like the blind man’s at the 


second touch of Christ’s hand, who at first only saw men as trees walking. 
3rd. ‘They are known by all that receive the Spirit of truth, to their abundant 


| satisfaction; for in the knowledge of this is founded their fellowship with the 


Father, and his Son Jesus Christ. They know, First. That Christ is in the 
Father, is one with the Father, by their experience of what he has wrought for 
them, and in_them; they find what an admirable consent and harmony there 
is between Christianity and natural religion, that that is grafted into this, 
and so they know that Christ is in the Father. Secondly. That Christ is in 
them; experienced Christians know by the Spirit that Christ abides in them, 
1 Jno. iii. 24. Thirdly. That they are in Christ, for the relation is mutual, and 
equally near on both sides; Christ in them, and they in Christ; which speaks 
an intimate and inseparable union; in the virtue of which it is, that because he 
lives, they shall live also. Note, Ist. Union with Christ is the life of believers ; 
and their relation to him, and to God through him, is their felicity. 2nd. The 
knowledge of this union is their unspeakable joy and satisfaction; they were 
now in Christ, and he in them; but he speaks of it as a farther act of grace, that 
they should know it, and haye the comfort of it. An interest in Christ, and 
the knowledge of it, are sometimes separated. ’ 

Thirdly. He promiseth that he would love them, and manifest himself to 
them, ver. 21—24; where observe, A 

1. Who they are whom Christ will look upon, and accept as lovers of him; 
those that have his commandments, and keep them. By this Christ shews that 
the kind things he here said to his disciples were intended not for those only 
that were now his followers, but for all that should believe in him through 
their word. Here is, : 

Ist. The duty of those that claim the dignity of being disciples. Having 
Christ’s commandments, we must keep them; as Christians, in name and pro- 
fession we have Christ’s commandments, we have them sounded in our ears, 
written before our eyes, we have knowledge of them; but this is not enough; 
would we approve ourselves Christians indeed, we must keep them. Having 
them in our heads, we must keep them in our hearts and lives. 

2nd. The dignity of those that do the duty of disciples. They are looked upon 
by Christ to be such as love him, not those that have the greatest wit, and 
know how to talk for him, or the greatest estate to lay out for him, but those 
that keep his commandments. Note, The surest evidence of our love to Christ, 
is obedience to the laws of Christ. Such is the love of asubject to his sove~ 
reign, a dutiful, respectful, obediential love, a conformity to his will, and 
satisfaction in his wisdom. ; . 3 

2. What returns he will make to them for their love; rich returns: there is 
no love lost upon Christ. 

lst. They shall have the Father’s love; “he that loveth me shall be loved 
of my Father.” We could not love God, if he did not first, out of his good-will 
to us, give us his grace to love him; but there is a love of complacency, pro- 
mised to those that do love God, Pr. viii. 17. He loves them, and lets them 
know that he loves them, smiles upon them, and embraceth them. God so 
loves the Son as to love all those that love him. ‘ 

2nd. They shall have Christ’s love ; “and I will love him,” as Godman, as 
Mediator. God will love him as a father, and I will love him as a brother, an 
elder brother. The Creator will love him, and be the felicity of his being ; the 
Redeemer will love him, and be the protector of his well-being. In the nature 
of God, nothing shines more bright than this, that ‘‘ God is love;” and in the 
undertaking of Christ, nothing appears more glorious than this, that “he loved 
us.” Now both these loves are the crown and comfort, the grace and glory, 
which shall be to “all them that love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. 
Christ was now leaving his disciples, but promiseth to continue his love to 
them; for he not only retains a kindness for believers, though absent, but is 
doing them kindness whilst absent, for he bears them on his heart, and eyer 
lives interceding for them. ; . 

ard. They shall have the comfort of that love: “I will manifest myself to 
him.” Some understand it of Christ’s shewing himself alive to his disciples atter 
his resurrection; but it being promised to all that love him, and keep his com- 
mandments, it must be construed so as to extend to them. There is a spiritual 
manifestation of Christ and his love made to all believers: when he enlightens 
their minds to know his love, and the dimensions of it, Hph. iii. 18, 19; enliyens 
their graces, and draws them into exercise, and thus enlargeth their comforts 
in himself; when he clears up the evidences of their interest in him, and gives 
them tokens of his love, experience of his tenderness, and earnests of his king- 
dom and glory, then he manifests himself to them; and Christ is manifested to 
none but those to whom heis pleased to manifest himself. 

Now upon occasion of Christ’s making this promise, é . 

I. One of the disciples expresseth his wonder and surprise at it, ver. 22. 

bserve. ee 
Who it was that said this; “ Judas, not Iscariot.” Judah, or Judas, was 
a famous name; the most famous tribe in Israel was that of Judah; two of 
Christ’s disciples were of that name; one of them was the traitor, the other 
was the brother of James, Lw. vii. 16; one of those that were akin to Christ, 
Mat. xiii.55. He is called Lebbeus and Thaddeus; was the penman of the last 
of the Epistles, which in our translation, for distinction sake, we call the Epistle 
of Jude. This was he that spoke here. Observe, Ist. There was a very good 
man, anda very ill man, called by the same name; for names commend us not 
to God, nor do they make men worse ; Judas the apostle was never the worse, 
nor Judas the apostate ever the better, for being namesakes. But, 2nd. The 
eyangelist carefully distinguisheth between them; when he speaks of this pious 
Judas, he adds “not Iscariot ;” take heed of mistaking; let us not confound the 

i nd the vile. 

ee What he said, “ Lord, how is it ?”—which speaks either, Ist. The. weak- 
ness of his understanding; sosome take it. He expected the temporal kingdom 
of the Messiah, that it should appear in external pomp and power, such as all 
the world would wonder after. How then, thinks he, should it be confined to 
us only? té yéyovev; what is the matter now, that thou wilt not shew thyself 
openly as is expected, that the Gentiles may come to thy light, and kings to 
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rig ss of thy rising? Note, We create difficulties to ourselves by mis- 
Bear etire oF Christ's kingdom, as if it were of this world. Or, 2nd. 
As speaking the strength of his affections, and the humble and thankful sense 
he had of Christ’s distinguishing favours to them. “Lord, how is it? He is 
amazed at the condescensions of Divine grace, as David, 2 Sam. vii. 18. What is 
there in us to deserve so great a favour? Note, First. Christ’s manifesting of 
himself to his disciples is done in a distinguishing way ; to them, and not unto 
the world, that sits in darkness ; to the base, and not to the mighty and noble; 
to babes, and not to the wise and prudent. Distinguishing favours are very 
obliging, considering who are passe by, and who are ae upon. Secondly. 
It is justly marvellous in our eyes; for it is unaccountal le, and must be resolved 
into free and sovereign grace: “ Even 80, Father, because it seemed good unto 


thee.” : : 
Ii. Christ, in answer hereunto, explains and confirms what he had said, 
ver. 23, 24. He overlooks what infirmity there was in what Judas spoke, and 


goes on with his comforts. is . . r 

\. He farther explains the condition of the promise, which was loving him, 
and keeping his commandments. And as to this, he shews what an inseparable 
connection there is between love and obedience: love is the root, obedience 
is the fruit, os ‘ ‘ 

ist, Where a sincere love to Christ is in the heart, there will be obedience ; 
“ Tf a man love me” indeed, that love will be sucha pom, constraining 
principle in him, that no question “he will keep my words. Where there is 
true love to Christ, there is a value for his favour, a veneration for his 
authority, and_an entire surrender of the whole man to his conduct and 
government. Where love is, duty follows of course, and is easy and natural, 
and flows from a principle of gratitude. _ a / 

and. On the other hand, where there is no true love to Christ, there will 
be no care to obey him; “He that loveth me not, keepeth not my sayings, 
ver. 24, This comes in here as a discoyery of those that do not love Christ: 
whatever they pretend, certainly those do not Jove him that believe not his 
truths, and obey not his laws; to whom Christ's sayings are but as idle tales, 
which he heeds not, or hard sayings, which he likes not. It is also a reason 
why Christ will not manifest himself to the world that doth not love A 
because they put this affront upon him, not to keep his sayings ; why shoul 
Christ be familiar with them that will be strange to him ? 1 

2. He farther explains the promise, ver. 23: ‘If a man do thus love me, I will 
manifest myself to him. ; 

ist. “ My Father will love him.” This he said before, ver. 21, and here repeats 
it for the confirming of our faith; because itis hard to imagine that the great 
God should make those the objects of his love that had made themselves 
vessels of his wrath. Jude wondered that Christ should manifest himself to 
them; but this answers it, ‘If my Father love you, why should not I be 
free with you?’ ehede ’ ‘ 

2nd. “ We will come unto him, and make our abode with him.” This explains 
the meaning of Christ’s manifesting himself to him, and magnifies the favour. 
First. Not only I will, but “we will,” Land the Father, who in this are one; 
see ver.9. ‘lhe light and love of God is communicated to man in the light and 
love of the Redeemer; so that wherever Christ is formed, the image of God 
is stamped. Secondly. Not. only I will shew myself to him at a distance, 
but “we will come to him,” to be near him, to be with him: such are the 
powerful influences of Divine graces and comforts upon the souls of those 
that love Christ in sincerity. Zhirdly. Not only, I will give him a transient 
view of me, or make hima short and running visit, but we will take up “our 
abode with him;” which notes complacency in him, and constancy to him. God 
will not only love obedient believers, but he will take a pleasure in loving 
sae will rest in love to them, Zep. iii. 17; he will be with them, as at his 
lome. 

3. He gives a good reason both to bind us to observe the condition, and 
encourage us to depend upon the promise, ver. 24; “ The word which you hear 
is not mine, but his that sent me.” ‘To this purpose he had often spoken, 
ch. vii, 163 viii. 28; xii. 44; and here it comes in very pertinently. Ist. The 
stress of duty is laid upon the precept of Christ as our rule, and justly; for 
that word of Christ, which we are to keep, is the Father’s word; and his 
will, the Father’s will. 2nd. The stress of our comfort is laid upon the pro- 
mise of Christ. But forasmuch as in dependence upon that promise we must 
deny ourselves, and take up our cross, and quit all, it concerns us to inquire 
whether the security be sufficient for us to venture our all upon; and this 
satisfies us it is, that the promise is not Christ’s bare word, but the Father’s 
which sent him; which therefore we may rely upon. 


25 These things have I spoken unto you, being 
yet present with you. 26 But the Comforter, which 
is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my 
name, he shall teach you all things, and bring all 
things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said 
unto you. 27 Peace I leave with you, my peace I 
give unto you: not as the world giveth, give I unto 
you. Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it 
be afraid. 


Two things Christ here comforts his disciples with : j 

First. That they should be under the tuition of his Spirit, ver. 25, 26; where 
we may observe, 

1. The reflection Christ would have them make upon the instructions he had 
given them: “ These things have I spoken unto you;” referring to all the good 
lessons he had taught them since they entered themselves into his school; 

being yet present with you.” This intimates, Ist. That what he had said he 
did not retract, or unsay, but ratify it, and stand to it. What he had spoken 
he had spoken, and would abide by it. 2nd. That he had improved the op- 
oS of his bodily presence with them to the utmost; ‘as long as I have 

een yet present with them, you know I have lost no time. Note hen our 
teachers are about to be removed from us, we should call to mind what they 
haves oken, being yet present with us. . 

2. The encouragement fiven them to expect another teacher, and that Christ 
would find out a way of speaking to them, after his departure from them, 
ver. 26. He had told them before that the Father would give them this other 
Comforter, ver. 16; and here he returns to speak of it again; for as the 
— Se Eere ey ted eens : ie promise of the Spirit now was, the 

nsolation of Israel. Two things he here te ¥ i 
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ist. On whose account he should be sent; the Father will send him “in 
my name ;” that is, for my sake, at my special instance and request; or, as my 
agent and representative. He came in his Father’s name, as his ambassador ; 
the Spirit comes in his name, as resident in his absence, to carry on his 
undertaking, and to ripen things for his second coming. Hence he is called 
the Spirit of Christ, for he pleads his cause, and doth his work. 

2nd. On what errand he should be sent; two things he shall do: 

First. “Ue shall teach you all things,” as a Spirit of wisdom and revelation. 
Christ was a teacher to his disciples. If he leave them now, they have made 
so little proficiency, what will become of them? Why, the Spirit shall teach 
them, shall be their standing tutor. He shall teach them all things necessary 
for them, either to learn themselves, or to teach others; for they that would 
teach the things of God must first themselves be taught of God; this is the 
Spirit’s work: see Zsa. lix. 21. ; 

Secondly. He shall “bring all things to your, remembrance, whatsoever 
I have said unto you.” Many agood lesson Christ had taught them, which 
they had forgot, and which would be to seek when they had occasion for it; 
many things they did not retain the remembrance of, because they did not 
rightly understand the meaning of: the Spirit shall not teach them a new 
Gospel, but bring to their minds that which they had been taught, by leading 
them into the understanding of it. The apostles were all of them to preach, 
and some of them to write, the things that Jesus did and taught, to transmit 
them to distant nations and future ages: now if they had been feft to them- 
selves herein, some needful things might have been forgotten; others misre- 
presented, through the treachery of their memories; therefore the Spirit is 
promised, to enable them truly to relate and record what Christ said unto 
them. And to all the saints the Spirit of grace is given, to be a remembrancer ; 
and to him, by faith and prayer, we should commit the keeping of what we 
hear and know. 

Secondly. That they should be under the influence of his peace, ver. 27; 
“ Peace I late with you.” When Christ was about to leave the world, he made 
his will; his soul he committed to his Father ; his body he bequeathed to Joseph, 
to be decently interred; his clothes fell to the soldiers; his mother he left 
to the care of John. But what should he leave to his poor disciples, that 
had left all for him? Silver and gold he had none; but he left them that 
which was infinitely better, his peace: ‘I leave you, but 1 leave my peace 
with you. J not only give you a title to it, but put you ih possogeeny of it.’ 
He did not part in anger, but in love; for this was his farewell, “ Peace 
I leave with you,” as a dying father leaves portions to his children; and this 
is a worthy portion. Observe, 

1, The legacy that is here bequeathed; peace, “my peace.” Peace is put 
for all good, and Christ has left us all the needful good, all that is really and 
truly good, all the purchased, promised good. Peace is put for reconciliation 
and love; the peace bequeathed is peace with God—peace with one another ; 
peace in our own bosoms, that seems to be especially meant; a tranquillity 
of mind, arising from a sense of our justification before God. It is the 
counterpart of our pardons, and the composure of our minds. This Christ 
calls his peace; for he is himself our peace, Eph. ii. 14. It is the peace he 
purchased for us, and preached to us, and which the angels congratulated 
at his birth, Zz. ii. 14. 

2. To whom this legacy is bequeathed; ‘to you, my disciples and followers, 
that will be exposed to trouble, and have need of peace; to you, that are the 
sons of peace, and are qualified to receive it.’ This legacy was left to them 
as the representatives of the church; to them and their successors; to them 
and all true Christians, in all ages. 2 

3. In what manner it is left; “not as the world giveth, give I unto you;” 
that is, Ist. I do not compliment with you with, “ Peace be unto you;” no, 
it is not a mere formality, but a real blessing. 2nd. The peace I give is of 
such a nature as that the smiles of the world cannot give it, nor the favours 
of the world take it away. Or, 3rd. The gifts I give to you are not such 
as this world gives to its children and votaries, that it is kind to. The world’s 
gifts concern only the body and time; Christ’s gifts enrich the soul for eternity. 
The world gives lying vanities, and that which will cheat us; Christ gives 
substantial blessings, which will never fail us. The world gives and takes; 
Christ gives a good part, that shall never be taken away. 4th. The peace 
which Christ gives is infinitely more valuable than that which the world 
gives. The world’s peace begins in ignorance, consists with sin, and ends 
in endless troubles; Christ’s peace begins in grace, consists with no allowed 
sin, and ends at length in everlasting peace. As is the difference between 
a killing lethargy and a reviving, refreshing sleep, such is the difference 
between Christ’s peace and the world’s. : 

4, What use they should make of it; “Let not your heart be troubled” for 
any evils past or present; “neither let it be afraid” of any evilto come. Note, 
They that are interested in the covenant of grace, and entitled to the peace 
which Christ gives, ought not to yield to AL ae griefs and fears. ‘This 
comes in here as the conclusion of the whole matter; he had said, ver. 1, Let 
not your heart be troubled ;” and here he repeats it, as that which he had now 
given sufficient reason for. 


28 Ye have heard how I said unto you, I go away, 
and come again unto you. If ye loved me, ye would 
rejoice, because I said, I go unto the Father: for my 
Father is greater than I. 29 And now I have told 
you before it come to pass, that, when it is come to 
pass, ye might believe. 30 Hereafter I will not talk 
much with you: for the prince of this world cometh, 
and hath nothing inme. 31 But that the world may 
know that I love the Father; and as the Father 
gave me commandment, even so I do. Arise, let us 
go hence. 

Christ here gives his disciples another reason why their hearts should not 
be troubled for his going away, and that is, because his heart was not. And 
here he tells them what it was that enabled him to endure the cross, ae 
despise the shame, that they might look unto him, and run with patience. e 
comforted himself, ; 

First. That though he went, he should come again; ‘Ye have heard how 


I have said,” and now I say it again, “I go away, and come again.” Note 
What we have heard of the doctrine of Chifst, especially concerning his second 
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coming, we have need to be told again and again. When we are under the 
power of any transport of passion, grief, or fear, or care, we forget that 
Christ will come again; see Phil. iv.5. Christ encouraged himself with this 
in his sufferings and death, that he should come again; and the same should 
comfort us in our departure at death; we go away to come again; the leave 
we take of our friends at that parting is only ‘a good night,’ not a final ‘ fare- 
well:’ see 1 Thes. iv. 13, 14. i 

Secondly. That he went to his Father; “ If ye loved me,” as by your sorrow 

ou say you do, “ye would rejoice” instead of mourning; because though 
I leave you, yet I have said, “I go unto the Father,” not only mine, but yours, 
which will be my advancement and your advantage; “for my Father is greater 
than I.” Observe here, 

1. It-is matter of joy to Christ’s disciples that he is gone to the Father, 
to take possession for orphans, and make intercession for transgressors. His 
departure had a bright side, as well as a dark side; therefore he sent this 
message after his resurrection, ch. xx. 17, “I ascend to my Father, and your 
Father,” as most comfortable. 

2. The reason of this is, because the Father is greater than he; which, if it be 
a proper proof of that for which it is alleged, as no doubt it is, must be under- 
stood thus, that his state with his Father would be much more excellent and 
glorious than his present state; his returning to his Father (so Dr. Hammond) 
would be the advancing of him to a much higher condition than that which 
he was nowin. Or thus: his going to the Father himself, and bringing all his 
followers to him there, was the ultimate end of his undertaking, and therefore 
greater than the means. Thus Christ raiseth the thoughts and expectations 
of his disciples to something greater than that which now they thought all 
their happiness bound upin. The kingdom of the Father, wherein he shall 
be all in all, will be greater than the mediatorial kingdom. é 

3. The disciples of Christ should shew that they love him, by their rejoicing 
in the glories of his exaltation, rather than by lamenting the sorrows of his 
humiliation, and rejoicing that he is gone to his Father, where he would be, 
and where we shall be shortly with him. Many that love Christ let their 
love run out ina wrong channel: they think, if they love him, they must be 
continually in pain because of him; whereas they that love him should 
dwell at ease in him, should rejoice in Christ Jesus. 

Thirdly. That his going away, compared with the prophecies, which went 
before it, would be a means of confirming the faith of his disciples; ver. 29, 
**T have told you, before it came to pass,” that I must die, and rise again, 
and ascend to the Father, and send the Comforter, “that when it is come 
to pass ye might believe.” See this reason, ch. xiii. 19; xvi. 4. Christ told 
his disciples of his death, though he knew it would both puzzle them and 
grieve them, because it would afterwards redound to the confirmation of their 
faith in two things: 

1. That he who foretold those things had a Divine prescience, and knew 
beforehand what a day would bring forth. When St. Paul was going to 
Jerusalem, he knew not the things that did abide him there, but Christ did. 

2. That the things foretold were according to the Divine purpose and 
designation ; not sudden resolves, but the counterparts of an eternal coun- 
sel. Let them therefore not be troubled at that which would be for the 
confirmation of their faith, and so would redound to their real benefit; for 


the trial of our faith is very precious, though it cost us present heaviness, 


through manifold temptations, 1 Pet. i. 6. 

Fourthly. That he was sure of a victory over Satan, with whom he knew 
he was to have a struggle in his departure; ver. 40, * Henceforth I will not 
talk much with you,” having not much to say, but what may be adjourned 
to the pouring out of the Spirit. He had a great deal of good talk with 
them after this, ch. xv., xvi.; but, in comparison with what he had said, it 
was not much. His time was now short, and he therefore spoke largely 
to them now, because the opportunity would soon be over. Note, We should 
always endeavour to talk to the purpose, because perhaps we may not have 
time to talk much; we know not how soon our breath will be i) ee and 
therefore should be always breathing something that is good. When we 
come to be sick, and die, perhaps we may not be capable of talking much to 
those about us; and therefore what good counsel we have to give them, let 
us give it when we are in health. 

One reason why he would not talk much with them was, because he had 
now other work to apply himself to; “the prince of this world comes;” he 
called the devil “the prince of this world,” ch. xii. 31. The disciples dreamed 
of their Master being the prince of this world, and they worldly princes under 
him; but Christ tells them that the prince of this world was his enemy, and 
so were the princes of this world that were acted and ruled by him, 1 Cor. ii. 8. 
But he “has nothing in me.” Observe here, 

1. The prospect Christ had of an approaching conflict, not only with men, 
but with the powers of darkness. The devil had set upon him with his tempta- 
tions, Mat. iv.; had offered him the kingdoms of this world, if he would hold 
them as tributary to him; with an eye to which Christ calls him, in disdain, 
“the prince of this world.” Then “the devil departed from him for a season.” 
*But now,’ saith Christ, ‘I see him rallying again, preparing to make a furious 
onset, and so to gain that by terrors which he could not gain by allurements ;’ 
to frighten from his undertaking, when he could not entice him from it. Note, 
The foresight of a temptation gives us great advantage in our resistance of it; 
being forewarned, we should be forearmed. While we are here, we may 
see Satan continually coming against us, and ought therefore to be always 
upon our guard. 

2. The assurance he had of good success in the conflict ; he “hath nothing 
in me,” otk éxee obdév,— he has nothing at all.’ Ist. There was no guilt in Christ 
to give authority to the prince of this world in his terrors. The devil is said 
to have the power of death, Heb. ii. 14; the Jews called him the angel of 
death, as an executioner. Now Christ having done no evil, he had no legal 
power against him; and therefore, though he prevailed to crucify him, he 
eould not prevail to terrify him; though he hurried him to death, yet not 
to despair. When Satan comes to disquiet us, he has something in us to 

erplex us with, for we have all sinned; but when he would disturb Christ, 

e found no occasion against him. 2nd. There was no corruption in Christ, 
to give advantage to the prince of this world in his temptations. He could not 
erush his undertaking, by drawing him to sin, because there was nothing 
sinful in him; nothing irregular for his temptations to fasten upon; no tinder 
for him to strike fire into; such was the spotless purity of his nature, that 
he was above the possibility of sinning. The more Satan’s interest in us 
is crushed, and decays, the more comfortably may we expect sufferings and 


death. 

Fifthly. That his departure was in compliance with, and obedience to, his 
Father. Satan could not force his life from him; and yet he would die, 
“that the world may know that I love the Father,” ver. 31. We may take this, 

1. As confirming what he had often said, that his undertaking as Mediator 
was a demonstration to the world, Ist. Of his compliance with the Father; 
hereby it appeared that he loved the Father. As it was an evidence of his love 
to man that he died for his salvation, so it was of bis love to God that he died 
for his glory, and the accomplishing of his purposes. Let the world know, 
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| that between the Father and the Son there is no love lost; as the Father loved 


the Son, and gave all things into his hands, so the Son loved the Father, and 
gave his spirit into his hand. 2nd. Of his obedience to his Father; “as the 
Father gave me commandment, even so I do;” the thing commanded, in 
the manner commanded. _Note, The best evidence of our love to the Father 
is, our doing as he hath given us commandment. As Christ loved the Father 
and obeyed him, even to the death, so we must love Christ and obey him. 
Christ’s eye to the Father’s commandmeg}, obliging him to suffer and die, bore 
him up with cheerfulness, and overcame the reluctancies of nature; this took 
off the offence of the cross, that what he did was by order from the Father. 
The command of God is sufficient to bear us out in that which is most disputed 
by others, and therefore should be sufficient to bear us up in that which is 
most difficult to ourselves. This is the will of him that made me, that sent me. 

2 ae concluding what he now had said; having brought it to this, here 
he leaves it; “‘ that the world may know that I love the Father,” you shall see 
how cheerfully I can meet the eppouted cross ; “Arise, let us go hence,” to the 
garden; so some; or to Jerusalem, When we talk of trouble at a distance, 
it is easy to say, “ Lord, I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest;” but 
when it comes to the pinch,—when an unavoidable cross lies in the way of 
duty,—then to say, “ Arise, let us go” meet it, instead of going out of our way 
to miss it, this lets the world know that we love the Father. If this discourse 
was at the close of the passover supper, it should seem that at these words 
he rose from the table, and retired into the withdrawing-room, where he might 
the more freely carry on the discourse with his disciples in the following 
chapters, and pray with them. Dr. Goodwin’s remark upon this is, that Christ, 
mentioning the great motive of his sufferings, his Father’s commandment, was 
in all haste to go forth to suffer and die, was afraid of slipping the time of 
Judas’ meeting him: ‘f Arise,” saith he, “let us go hence;” but he looks upon 
the glass, as it were, sees it not quite out, and therefore sits down again and 
preaches another sermon. 

Now, Ist. In these words he gives his disciples an encouragement to follow 
him. He doth not say, I must go; but, “let us go:” he calls them out to no hard- 
ships but what he himself goes before them in as their leader. ‘They had pro- 
mised they would not desert him. Come, saith he, let us go then; let us see 
how you will make the words good. 2nd. He gives them an example, teaching 
them at all times, especially in suffering times, to sit loose to all things here 
below, and often to think and speak of leaving them, Though we sit easy, and 
in the midst of the delights of an agreeable conversation, yet we must not think 
of being here always; ‘ Arise, let us go hence.” If it were at the close of the 
paschal and eucharistical supper, it teacheth us that the solemnities of our 
communion with God are not to be constant in this world. When we sit down 
under Christ’s shadow with delight, and say, It is good to be here, yet we must 
think of rising and going hence; going down from the mount. 


CHAPTER XY. 


It is generally agreed that Christ’s discourse in this and the next chapter was in the 
close of his last supper, the night in which he was betrayed; and it is a continued 
discourse, not interrupted, as that in the foregoing chapter was; and what he chooseth 
to discourse of is very pertinent to the present sad occasion of a farewell sermon. Now 
he was about to leave them, I. They would be tempted to leave him, and return to 
Moses again; and therefore he tells them how necessary it was that they should by faith 
adhere to him, and abide in him. II. They would be tempted to grow strange one to 
another; and therefore he presseth it upon them to love one another, and to keep up 
that communion, when he was gone, which had hitherto been their comfort. III. They 
would be tempted to shrink from their apostleship when they met with hardships, and 
therefore he prepares them to bear the shock of the world’s ill-will. There are four 
words to which his discourse in this chapter may be reduced: 1. Fruit, ver, 1—8; 
2. Love, ver. 9—17; 3. Hatred, ver. 18—25; 4. The Comforter, ver. 26, 27. 


AM the true vine, and my 
Father is the husbandman. 
2 Every branch in me that 


, away : and every branch that 
beareth fruit, he purgeth it, 
that it may bring forth more 
g)), JS), fruit. 3 Now ye are clean 

Wi one through the word which I 

CEEZLN have spoken unto you. 4 
Abide in me, and I in you. As the branch cannot 
bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine; no 
more can ye, except ye abide inme. 5 I am the 
vine, ye are the branches: He that abideth in me, 
and I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit : 
for without me ye can do nothing. 6 If a man 
abide not in me, he is cast forth as a branch, and is 
withered ; and men gather them, and cast them into 
the fire, and they are burned. 7 If ye abide in me, 
and my words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will, 
and it shall be done unto you. 8 Herein is m 
Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit ; so shall 
ye be my disciples. 

Here Christ diseourseth concerning the fruit, the fruits of the Spirit, which 


his disciples were to bring forth, under the similitude of a vine. Observe here, 
First. The doctrine of this similitude ; what notion we ought to have of it: 
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wis . . i is i f the 
at Jesus Christ is the vine, “the true vine.” It is an instance o 
Panera that he is pleased to speak of himself under low “ humble 
Fes Pepe ot is the Sun of righteousness, and the bright and morning 
phe 2 ae ee HQ eee avyine. The chureh, which is Christ mystical, is a 
sete Peixae # earad Christ, who isthechurch seminal. Christ and his church 
are thus set forth. F ‘ 
“he is ine: in the vineyard, and not a spontaneous product ; 
Ist. He is the vine; ae Word tade Heah: The vine has an unsightly, 
planted in the earth, for he is th Z v Peas peti 
unpromising outside; and Christ had no form nor comeliness, Isa. liii. 2; the 
nets a spreading plant, and Christ will be known as salvation fo the ends of 
the earth; the fruit of the yine honours God, and cheers man, Jud. ix. 13; so 
doth the fruit of Christ’s mediation; itis better than gold, Pr. vill. 19. . 
ond. He is the true vine; as truth is opposed to pretence and counterfeit ; 1e 
is really a fruitful plant, a plant of renown; he is not like that wild vine, 
which deceived those who gathered of it, 2 Kin. iv. 39, but a true vine. Un- 
fruitful trees are said to lie, Hab. iii. 13; but Christ is a vine that will not 
deceive. Whatever excellency there is in any creature serviceable to man, it is 
but a shadow of that grace which is in Christ for his people’s good. He is that 
true vine typified by Judah’s vine, which enriched him with the blood of the 
grape, Gen. xlix. 11; by Joseph’s vine, the branches of'which run over the wall, 
‘Gen. xlix. 22+ by Israel’s vine, under which he dwelt safely, 1 Jin. iv. 25. | 
2, That believers are branches of this vine, which supposeth that Christ is the 
root of the vine. The root is unseen, and our life is hid with Christ; the root 
bears the tree, Rom. xi. 18, diffuseth sap to it, and is all in all to its flourishing 
and fruitfulness ; and in Christ is all supports and supplies. The branches of the 
vine are many, some on one side of the house or wall, others on the other side, 
yet, meeting in the root, are all but one vine. Thus all good Christians, though 
in place and opinion distant from each other, yet meet in Christ, the centre of 
their unity. Believers; like the branches of the vine, are weak and insufficient 
to stand of themselves, but as they are borne up, see Eze. xVa2. 3 
3. That the “ Father is the husbandman,” yewpys, ‘the land worker ;’ though 
the earth is the Lord’s,” it yields him no fruit, unless he work it. God has not 
only a propriety in, but a care of, the vine and all the branches. He hath 
planted and watered, and gives the increase; for we “are God’s husbandry,” 
1 Cor. iii. 9: see Isa. y. 1, 2; xxvii. 2,3.. He had an eye upon Christ the root, 
and upheld him; and made him to flourish out of a dry ground. He has an eye 
upon all the branches, and prunes them, and watches over them, that nothing 
hurt them. Never was any husbandman so wise, so watchful about his vineyard, 
as God is about his church; which therefore must needs prosper. 
Secondly. The duty taught us by this similitude, which is to bring forth fruit, 
and, in order to that, to abide in Christ. 
1. We must be fruitful. From a vine we look for grapes, Zsa. v. 2; and from 
a Christian we look for Christianity; that is, the fruit, a Christian temper and 
disposition, a Christian life and conversation, Christian devotions, and Chris- 
tian designs. We must honour God, and do good; and exemplify the purity 
and power of the religion we profess,—and this is bearing fruit. ‘The disciples 
here must be fruitful as Christians, in all the fruits of righteousness, and as 
apostles, in diffusing the savour of that knowledge. ‘To persuade them to this, 
he urgeth, fu 
ist. The doom of the unfruitful, ver. 2. They are taken away. First. It is 
here intimated that there are many who pass for branches in Christ, who yet 
do not bear fruit. Were they really united to Christ by faith, they would bear 
fruit, but being only tied to him by the thread of an outward profession, though 
they seem to be branches, yet will soon be seen to be dry ones: unfruitful 
professors are unfaithful professors; professors, and no more. It might be 
read, ‘ Every branch that beareth not fruit in me;’ and it comes much to one; 
for they that do not bear fruit in Christ, and in his Spirit and grace, are as if 
they bore no fruit at all, Hos. x.1. Secondly. It is here threatened that they 
shall be taken away, in justice to them, and in kindness to the rest of the 
branches. From him that has not real union with Christ, and fruit produced 
thereby, shall be taken away even that which he seemeth to have, Zw. viii. 18. 
Some think this refers primarily to Judas. 
2nd. The promise made to the fruitful; “he purgeth them, that they may 
bring forth much fruit.” Note, First. Further fruitfulness is the blessed 
-reward of former fruitfulness. The first blessing was, Be fruitful,—and it is 
still a great blessing. Secondly. Even fruitful branches, in order to their 
further fruitfulness, have need of purging, or pruning, kalaiper; he taketh away 
that which is superfluous and luxuriant, which hinders its growth and fruitful- 
ness. The best have that in them which is peccant; aliquid amputandwm,— 
something which should be taken away ;’ some notions, passions, or humours. 
that want to be purged way, which Christ has promised to do by his wor 
and Spirit, and providence; and these shall be taken off by degrees in the 
proper season. Zhirdly. The purging of fruitful branches, in order to their 
lake fruitfulness, is the care and work of the great Husbandman, for his 
own glory, 
3rd. The benefit which believers have by the doctrine of Christ, the power 
of which they should labour to exemplify in a fruitful conversation, ver. 6, 
“ Now ye are clean.” First. Their society was clean, now Judas was expelled 
by that word of Christ, “ What thou doest, do quickly ;” and till they were got 
elear of him, they were not all clean. The word of Christ is a distinguishing 
word, and separates between the precious and the vile; it will purify the 
church of the firstborn in the great dividing day. Secondly. They were each of 
them clean ; that is, sanctified by the truth of Christ, ch. xvii. 17. That faith 
by which they received the word of Christ purified their hearts, Acts xy. 93 the 
Spirit of grace by the word refined them from the dross of the world and the 
flesh, and purged out of them the leaven of the scribes and Pharisees, from 
which, when they saw their inveterate rage and enmity against their Master 
they were now pretty well cleansed. Apply it to all believers. The word o 
Christ is spoken to them; there is a cleansing virtue in that word, as it works 
grace, and works out corruption; it cleanseth as fire cleanseth the gold from 
its dross, and as physic cleanseth the body from its disease. And we then 
evidence that we are cleansed by the word, when we bring forth fruit unto 
holiness. Perhaps here is an allusion to the law concerning vineyards in 
Canaan: the fruit of them was as unclean, and uncircumcised, the three first 
years after it was planted ; and the fourth year it was to be holiness of praise 
unto the Lord, and then it was clean, Lev. xix. 23, 24. The disciples had now 
been three years under Christ’s instruction, and “now ye are clean.” 
4th. The glory that will redound to God by our fruitfulness, with the com- 
fort and honour that will come to ourselves b it, ver. 8, if we bear much fruit 
First. Herein our Father will be glorified. The fruitfulness of the apostles, 
as such, in the diligent discharge of their office, would be to the glory of God, 
Fruitulness oF all Chee ate me orering of them up to him, Rom. xv. 9. ‘The 
ess : stia é and narrower sphere is to the glory of 
God. By the eminent good works of Christians, many are brought to glorif: 
our Father which is in heaven. Secondly. So shall we be Christ's aieornion 
indeed ; approving ourselves so, and making it to appear that we are reall 
what we call ourselves. So shall we both evidence our discipleship, and Bead 
it, and be to our Master for a name, and a praise, and a glory; that is, disciples 
indeed, Jer, xiii. 11. So shall we be pyned by our Master in the great day, and 
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have the reward of disciples, a share in the joy of our Lord; and the more 
fruit we bring forth, the more we abound in that which is good, the more he is 
rlorified. 

oe In order to our fruitfulness, we must abide in Christ—must keep up 
our union with him by faith, and do all we do in religion in the virtue of that 
union. 

Here is, Ist. The duty enjoined; ver. 4, “ Abide in me, and Tin you.” Note, It 
is the great concern of all Christ’s disciples constantly to keep up a dependence 
upon Christ, and communion with him; habitually to adhere to him, and 
actually to derive from him. Those that are come to Christ must abide in him, 
“ Abide in me” by faith, and I in you by my Spirit. ‘ Abide in me,” and then 
fear not but I will abide in you; for the communion between Christ and 
believers never fails on his side. We must abide in Christ’s word by a regard 
to it, and it in us as a light to our feet. We must abide in Christ’s merit as our 
righteousness and plea, and it in us as our support and comfort. The knot of 
the branch abides in the vine, and the sap of the vine abides in the branch, and 
so there is a constant communication between them. 

2nd. The necessity of our abiding in Christ in order to our fruitfulness; 
ver. 4, 5, Ye cannot bring forth fruit “except ye abide in me ;” but if ye do, ye 
bring forth much fruit; for in short, “without me,” or separate from me, 
“ve can do nothing.” So necessary is it to our comfort and happiness that we 
be fruitful, that the best argument to engage us to abide in Christ is, that other- 
wise we cannot be fruitful. First. Abiding in Christ is in order to our doing 
much good. He that is constant in the exercise of faith in Christ, and love to 
him, that lives upon his promises, and is led by his Spirit, he “ bringeth forth 
much fruit;” is very serviceable to God’s glory, and his own account, in the 
great day. Note, Union with Christ is a noble principle, productive of all good. 
A life of faith in the Son of God is incomparably the most excellent life a man 
can live in this world; it is regular and even, pure and heavenly, it is useful 
and comfortable, and all that answers the end of life. Secondly. It is necessary 
to our doing any good. It is not only a means of cultivating and increasing 
what good there is already in us, but it is the root and spring of all good. 
“Without me, ye can do nothing ;” not only no great thing, heal the sick, or 
raise the dead, but nothing. Note, We have a necessary and constant depend- 
ence upon the grace of the Mediator for all the actions of the spiritual and 
Divine life, as we have upon the providence of the Creator for all the actions 
of the natural life; for as to both, it is in the Divine power that “ we live, 
and move, and have our being.” Abstract from the merit of Christ we can 
do nothing towards our justification, and from the Spirit of Christ, nothing 
towards our sanctification. Without Christ we can do nothing aright, nothing 
that will be fruit pleasing to God, or profitable to ourselves, 2 Cor. ili. 5; we 
depend upon Christ, not only as the vine upon the wall for support, but as the 
branch on the root for sap. 

3. The fatal consequences of forsaking Christ: ver. 6, “ If any man abide not 
in me, he is cast forth asabranch.” ‘This is a description of the fearful state 
of hypocrites, that are not in Christ, and of apostates that abide not in Christ. 

Ist. They are “ cast forth” as dry and withered branches, which are plucked 
off because they cumber the tree. It is just they should have no benefit by 
Christ who think they have no need of him, and that they who reject him 
should be rejected by him: those that abide not in Christ shall be abandoned 
by him; they are left to themselves, to fall into scandalous sin, and then are 
justly cast out of the communion of the faithful. 

2nd. They are “ withered,” as a branch broken off from the tree: they that 
abide not in Christ, though they may flourish a while in a plausible, at least a 
passable profession, yet in a little time they wither, A come to nothing: 
their parts and gifts wither, their zeal and devotion wither, their credit and 
reputation wither, their hopes and comforts wither, Job viii. 11-13. Note, 
They that bear no fruit, after_a while will bear no leaves. How soon is that 
fig tree withered away which Christ has cursed! 

3rd. ‘Men gather them.” Satan’s agents and emissaries pick them up, and 
make an easy prey of them. They that fall off from Christ, presently fall in 
with sinners; and the sheep that wander from Christ’s fold, the devil stands 
ready to seize them for himself. When the Spirit of the Lord was departed 
front Saul, an evil spirit possessed him. 

4th. They “cast them into the fire ;” that is, they are cast into the fire; and 
they who seduce them, and draw them to sin, do in effect cast them there, for 
they make them the children of hell. Fire is the fittest place for withered 
branches, for they are good for nothing else, Hze. xv. 2. 

5th. They “are burned,” that follows of course; but it is here added very 
emphatically, and makes the threatening very terrible; they will not be con- 
sumed in a moment like thorns under a pot, Eccl. vii. 6; but xatera:, they are 
burning for ever in a fire, which not only cannot be quenched, but will never 
spend itself. This comes of quitting Christ, this is the end of barren trees. 
Apostates are twice dead, Jude 12; and when it is said they are cast into the 
fire and are burned, it speaks as if they were twice damned. Some apply men’s 
gathering them to the ministry of the angels in the great day, when they shall 
ane of Christ’s kingdom all things that offend, and shall bundle the tares 

or the fire. 

4. The blessed privilege which they have that abide in Christ ; ver. 7, “If my 
words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will,” of my Father, in my name, “ and 
it shall be done.” 

See here, Ist. How our union with Christ is maintained by the word; “ If ye 
abide in me.” He had said before, “and lin you;” here he explains himself, 
“and my words abide in you,” for it is in the word that Christ is set before us, 
and offered to us, Rom. x.6—8; it is in the word that we receive and embrace 
him; and so where the word of Christ dwells richly, there Christ dwells. If 
the word be our constant guide and monitor, if it be in us, as at home, then we 
abide in Christ, and he in us. 2nd. How our communion with Christ is main- 
tained by prayer; “ye shall ask what you will, and it shall be done to you.” 
And what can we desire more, than to have what we will for the asking? 
Note, They that abide in Christ as their heart’s delight, shall have through 
Christ their heart’s desire. If we haye Christ, we shall want nothing that is 
good for us. ‘I'wo things are implied in this promise: Fist. That if we abide 
in Christ, and his word in us, we will not ask any thing but what is proper to 
be done for us. The promises abiding in us lieready sea turned into prayers, 
and the prayers so regulated cannot but speed. Secondly. That if we abide in 
Christ, and his word, we shall have such an interest in God’s favour, and 
Christ’s mediation, that we shall have an answer of peace to all our prayers. 


9 As the Father hath loved me, so have I loved 
you: continue ye in my love. 10 If ye keep my 
commandments, ye shall abide in my love; even as 
I have kept my Father’s commandments, and abide 
in his love. 11 These things have I spoken unto 
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you, that my joy might remain in you, and that your 
joy might be full, 12 This is my commandment, 
That ye love one another, as I have loved you. 13 
Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends. 14 Ye are my friends, 
if ye do whatsoever I command you. 15 Henceforth 
I call you not servants ; for the servant knoweth not 
what his lord doeth: but I have called you friends ; 
for all things that I have heard of my Father I have 
made known unto you. 16 Ye have not chosen me, 
but I have chosen you, and ordained you, that ye 
should go and bring forth fruit, and that your fruit 
should remain: that whatsoever ye shall ask of the 
Father in my name, he may give it you. 17 These 
things I command you, that ye love one another. 


Christ, who is love itself, is here discoursing concerning love, a fourfold love. 
; First. Concerning the Father's love to him. And concerning this he here 

elis us, 

1. That the Father did love him; ver. 9, “ As the Father hath loved me.” He 
loved him as Mediator; “‘ This is my beloved Son.” He was ‘the Son of his 
love.’ He loved him, and gave all things into his hand, and yet so loved the 
world as to deliver him up for us all. When Christ was entering upon his 
sufferiigs, he comforted himself with this, that his Father loved him. ‘Those 
whom God loves as a Father, may despise the hatred of all the world. 

2, That he abode in his Father’s love, ver. 16 He continually loved his 
Father, and was beloved of him. Even then, when he was made sin and a 
curse for us, and “it pleased the Lord to bruise him,” yet he abode in his 
Father’s love: see Ps. Ixxxix. 33. Because he continued to love his Father 
he pent cheerfully through his sufferings, and therefore his Father continued 
to love him. 

3. That therefore he abode in his Father’s love, because he kept his Father’s 
law: “I have kept my Father’s commandments,” as Mediator, “and so abide in 
his love.” Hereby he shewed that he continued to love his Father, that he went 
on, and went through with his undertaking, and therefore the Father continued 
to love him. His soul delighted in him, because he did not fail, nor was dis- 
couraged, Jsa. xlii. 1,4. We having broken the law of creation, and thereby 
thrown ourselves out of the love of God, Christ satisfied for us, by obeying the 
law of redemption, and so he abode in his love, and restored us to it. 

pion Concerning his own love to his disciples. Though he leave them, 
he loves them; and observe here, 

1, The pattern of this love: “As the Father has loved me, so have I loved 
you.” A strange expression of the condescending grace of Christ; as the 
father loved him, who was most worthy, he loved them, who were most un- 
worthy. The Father loved him as his Son, and he loves them as his children. 
The Father gave all things into his hand; so with himself he freely giveth us 
all things. The Father loved him as Mediator, as Head of the church, and the 

reat Trustee of Divine grace and favour, which he had not for himself only, 
fi for the benefit of those for whom he was intrusted; and, saith he, I have 
been a faithful trustee; as the Father has committed his love to me, so I trans- 
mit it to you. Therefore the Father was well pleased with him, that he might 
be well pleased with us in him; and loved him, that in him, as beloved, he might 
make us accepted, Eph. i. 6. 

2. The proofs and products of this love; which are four: 

Ist. Christ loved his disciples, for he laid down his life for them, ver. 13. 
Greater prooe of love hath no man to shew than this, to lay down his life for 
his friend. And this is the love wherewith Christ hath loved ns; he is our 
dvtivuxos, bail for us, body for body, life for life, though he knew our insol- 
vency, and foresaw how dear the engagement would cost him. Observe here, 

First. The extent of the love of the children of men to one another; the 
highest proof of it is, laying down one’s life for a friend to save his life; and 
perhaps there have been some such heroic achievements of love, more than 
pinching out one’s own eyes, Gal. iv. 15. If “all that a man has he will give 

or his life,” he that gives that for his friend gives all, and can give no more; 

this may sometimes be our duty, 1 Jno. iii, 16. Paul was ambitious of the 
honour, Pail. ii. 17; and “for a good man some will even dare to die,” Rom. vy. 7. 
It is love in the highest degree, which is strong as death. 

Secondly. The excellency of the love of Christ beyond all other love; he has 
not only equalled, but exceeded the most illustrious lovers. Others have laid 
down their lives, content they should be taken from them, but Christ gave up 
his ; was not merely passive, but made it his own act and deed. The life which 
others have laid down, has been but of equal yalue with the life for which it 
was laid down, and perhaps less valuable; but Christ is infinitely more worth 
than ten thousand of us. Others have thus laid down their lives for their 
friends, but Christ laid down his for us when we were enemies, Rom. y. 8. 
Plusquam » hid aut lapidea corda esse oportet, que@ non emolliet tam incom- 
parabilis Divini amoris suavitas,— Those hearts must be harder than iron or 
stone, which are not softened by such incomparable sweetness of Divine love.’ 
—Calvin. 

2nd. Christ loved his disciples, for he took them into a covenant of friendship 
with himself, ver. 14,15. If ye approve yourselves by your obedience my dis- 
ciples indeed, ye are my friends, and shall be treated as friends. Note, The 
followers of Christ are the friends of Christ; and he is graciously pleased to 
call and count them so. They that do the duty of his servants, are admitted 
and advanced to the dignity of his friends. David had one servant in his court, 
and Solomon one in his, that was in a particular manner the king’s friend, 
2 Sam. xv. 37; 1 Kin. iy. 5; but this honour have all Christ’s servants. We 
may in some particular instances befriend a stranger; but we espouse all the 
interests of a friend, and concern ourselves in all his cares: thus Christ takes 
believers to be his friends; he visits them, and converseth with them as his 
friends; bears with them, and makes the best of them; is afflicted in their 
afflictions, and takes ee in their Recspen He pleads for them in hea- 
yen, and takes care of all their interests there. Have friends but one soul? He 
that is Heo to the Lord is one spirit, 1 Cor. vi. 17. Though they often shew 
themselves unfriendly, he is a friend that loves at all times, 
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Observe how endearingly this is expressed here, First. He will not call them 
servants, though they called him Master, and Lord. They that would be like 
Christ in humility, must not take a pride in insisting upon all occasions on 
their authority and superiority, but remember that their servants are their 
fellow-servants. But, Secondly. He will call them his friends; he will not 
only love them, but will let them know it; for in his tongue is the law of kind- 
ness. After his resurrection he seems to speak with more affectionate tender- 
ness of and to his disciples than before ; “Go to my brethren,” ch. xx. 173 

Children, have ye any meat?” ch. xxi. 5. But observe, though Christ called 
them his friends, they called themselves his servants: Peter a servant of Christ, 
2 Pet.i.1; and so James, Jas.i.1. The more honour Christ puts upon us, 
the more honour we should study to do him; though higher in his eyes, the 
lower inourown. ’ 

3rd. Christ loved his disciples, for he was very free in communicating his 
mind to them, ver. 15. Henceforth you shall not be kept so much in the dark 
as you have been, like servants, that are only told their present work; but 
when the Spirit is poured out, you shall know your Master’s designs, as friends. 

All things that I have heard of my Father, I have declared unto you.” As to 
the secret will of God, there are many things which we must be content not to 
know; but as to the revealed will of God, Jesus Christ has faithfully handed 
to us what he received of the Father, ch. i. 18; Mat. xi. 27. The great things 
relating to man’s redemption Christ declared to his disciples, that they might 
declare them to others; they were the men of his counsel, Mat. xiii. 11. 

4th. Christ loved his disciples, for he chose and ordained them to be the 
prime instruments of his glory and honour in the world, ver. 16, ‘1 have chosen 
you, and ordained you.” His love to them appeared, 

First. In their election—their election to the apostleship: ch. vi. 70,“ Have not 
I chosen you twelve?” It did not begin on their side ; “ye have not chosen me, 
but I first chose gone Why were they admitted to such an intimacy with him 
employed in such an embassy for him, and endued with such power from on 
high? It was not owing to their wisdom and goodness in choosing him for 
their Master, but to his favour and grace in choosing them for his disciples. 
It is fit Christ should have the choosing of his own ministers ; still he doth it, 
by his providence and Spirit. Though ministers make that holy calling their 
own choice, Christ’s choice is prior to theirs, and directs and determines it. Of 
all that are chosen to grace and glory, it may be said, they have not chosen 
Christ, but he has chosen them, Dew. vii. 7, 8. 

Secondly. In their ordination: “ Ihave ordained you,” €0nka iis; I have put 
you into the ministry, 1 7%m. i. 12, put you into commission. By this it appeared 
he took them for his friends, that he crowned their heads with such an eee 
and filled their hands with such a trust. It was a mighty confidence he reposed 
in them, when he made them his ambassadors, to negotiate the affairs of his 
kingdom in this lower world, and the prime ministers of state, in the adminis- 
tration of it. 

‘The treasure of the Gospel was committed to them, 

ist. That it might be propagated; that you should go, (va tes tmdynze, that 
you should go as under a yoke or burthen; for the ministry is a work, and you 
that go about it must resolve to undergo a great deal. That you may go from 
place to place, all the world over, and bring forth fruit. ‘They were ordained 
not to sit still, but to go about; to be diligent in their work, and to lay out 
themselves unweariedly in doing good. ‘They were ordained, not to beat the 
air, but to be instrumental in God’s hand for the bringing of nations into 
obedience to Christ, Rom. i. 13. Note, Those whom Christ ordains should 
and shall be fruitful; should labour, and shall not labour in vain. 

2nd. That it might be perpetuated; that the fruit should remain, that is, that 
the good effect of the labours may continue in the world from generation to 
generation, to the end of time. The church of Christ was not to be a short- 
lived thing, as many of the sects of the philosophers, that were a nine days’ 
wonder; it did not come up in a night, nor should it perish in a night, but be as 
the days of heaven. The sermons and writings of the apostles are transmitted 
down to us, and we at this day are built upon that foundation. Ever since the 
Christian church was first founded by the ministry of the apostles and seventy 
disciples, as one generation of ministers and Christians has passed away, still 
another has come. By virtue of that great charter, Mat. xxviii. 19, Christ has 
a church in the world, which, as our lawyers say of bodies corporate, doth not 
die, but lives in a succession; and thus their fruit remains to this day, and shall 
do, while the earth remains. 

Lastly. His love to them appeared in the interest they had at the throne of 

race; ‘‘ whatsoever ye shall ask of the Father in my name, he will give it you.” 

robably this refers, in the first place, to the power of working miracles, which 
the apostles were clothed with, which was to be drawn out by prayer. What- 
ever gifts are necessary to the furtherance of your labours, whatever help from 
Heaven you have occasion for at any time, it is but ask and have. Three things 
are here hinted to us for our encouragement in prayer, and very encouraging 
they are: 1. That we have a God to go to, who is a Father; Christ here calls 
him the Father, both mine and yours; and the Spirit in the word and in the 
heart teacheth us to cry, Abba, Father. 2. That we come in a good name. 
Whatever errand we come upon to the throne of grace, according to God’s will, 
we may with a humble boldness mention Christ’s name in it, and plead that we 
are related to him, and he is concerned for us. 3. That an answer of peace is 
promised us. What you come for shall be given you. This great promise, 
made to that great duty, keeps up a comfortable and gainful intercourse 
between heaven and earth. ; 

Thirdly. Concerning the disciples’ love to Christ, enjoined in consideration 
" the great love wherewith he had loved them. ‘Three things he exhorts 
them to: 

1. To continue in his love, ver. 9; Continue in your love to me, and in mine to 
you. Both may be takenin. We must place our happiness in the continuance of 
Christ’s love to us, and make it our business to give continued proofs of our 
love to Christ, that nothing may tempt us to withdraw from him, or provoke 
him to withdraw from us. Note, All that love Christ should continue in their 
love to him; that is, be always loving him, and taking all occasions to shew it 5 
and love him to the end. The diacivies were to go out upon service for Christ, 
in which they would meet with many troubles; But, saith Christ, ‘ continue in 
my love;” keep up your love to me, and then all the troubles you meet with 
will be easy. Love made seven years’ hard service easy to Jacob. Let not 
the troubles you meet with for Christ’s sake quench your love to Christ, but 
quicken it rather. 

2. To let his joy remain in them, and fill them, ver. 11. This he designed in 
those precepts and promises given them: 

Ist. That his joy might remain in them. The words are so placed in the 
original as that they may be read, either, Wirst. ‘‘ That my joy in you may 
remain.” If they bring forth much fruit, and continue in his love, he will con- 
tinue to rejoice in them, as he had done. Note, Fruitful and faithful disciples 
are the joy of the Lord Jesus; he rests in his love to them, Zep. iii. 17. As there 
is a transport of joy in heaven in the conversion of sinners, so there is a remain- 
ing joy in the perseverance of saints. Secondly. Or, “that my joy,” that is, ‘your 
joyin me,’ “may remain.” It is the will of Christ that his disciples should con~ 
stantly and continually rejoice in him, Phil. iv. 4. The joy of the hypocrite is 
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ear as Be for ever, the joys that flow from it, and 
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but for a moment, but } 
feast. ‘Che word of the Lord enduring 
ecmeer flies ae te full. Not only that you might be full of joy, but 
that your joy in me and in my love may rise higher and higher, till it come to 
perfection, when you “ enter into the joy of your Lord. Note, First. pte 
and they only, that have Christ’s Joy remaining in them, have their Joy, fu : 
worldly joys are empty, soon surfeit, but never satisfy; it is only wisdom 8 joy 
that will fill the soul, Ps. xxxvi. 8. Secondly. The design of Christ in his word 
is to fill the joy of his people; see 1 Jno.i.4. This and the other he hath said 
that our joy might be fuller and fuller, and perfect at last. daar ie 

3. To evidence their love to him, by keeping his commandments ; ver. 10, I 
ye keep my commandments, ye shall abide in my love. That, will be an Chin 
dence of the fidelity and constancy of your love to me, and then you may, be 
sure of the continuance of my love to you. Observe here, Ist. The promise, 
®ve shall abide in my love;” as in a dwelling-place, at home in Christ’s. love 3 as 
in a resting-place, at ease in Christ’s love; as ina stronghold, safe in it: you 
shall abide in my love,” that is, you shall have grace and strength to persevere 
in loving me. If the same hand that first shed abroad the love of Christ in our 
hearts did not keep us in that love, we should not long abide in it, but through 
the love of the world should go out of love with Christ, himself. 2nd. The 
condition of the promise, “if ye keep my commandments;” the disciples were 
to keep Christ’s commandments, not only by a constanc conformity to them 
themselves, but by a faithful delivery of them to others ; they were to keep 
theni as trustees, in whose hands that great depositum was lodged, for they 
were to teach all things that Christ had commanded, Mat. xxviii. 20. This 
commandmeat they must keep without spot, 1 Zim. vi. 14; and thus they must 
shew that they abide in his love. ‘ ’ 

To induce them to keep his commandments, he urgeth, First. His own ex- 
ample; “as | have kept my Father’s commandments, and abide in his love. 


Christ submitted to the law of mediation, and so preserved the honour and_ 


comfort of it, to teach us to submit to the laws of the Mediator, for we cannot 
otherwise preserve the honour and comfort of our relation to him. Secondly. 
The necessity of it to their interest in him; ver. 14, “ Ye are my friends, if ye do 
whatsoever | command you,” and not otherwise. Note, 1. Those only will be 
accounted Christ’s faithful friends that approve themselves his obedient ser- 
yants; for they that will not have him to reign over them, shall be treated as his 
enemies: Zdem velle et idem nolle ea demum vera est amicitia,— Friendship in- 
volves a fellowship of aversions and attachments.’—Sallust. 2. It is universal 
obedience to Christ that is the only acceptable obedience; to obey him in every 
thing that he commands us, not excepting, much less excepting against, any 
command, 

Fourthly. Concerning the disciples’ love to one another, enjoined as an evi- 
dence of their love to Christ, and a grateful return for his love to them. We 
must keep his commandments, and this is his commandment, that we love one 
another, ver. 12; and again, ver. 17. No one duty of ae is more frequently 
ineulcated, 01 more pathetically urged upon us, by our Lord Jesus, than that of 
mutual love; and for good reason. 

1. It is here recommended by Christ’s pattern; ver. 12, “as I have loved 
you.” Christ’s love to us should direct and engage our love to each other ; in 
that manner, and from that motive, we should love one another, as and because 
Christ has loved us. He here instances in some of the expressions of his love 
to them; he called them friends, communicated his mind to them, was ready to 
give them what they asked, “ Go ye and do likewise.” 

2. It is required by his precept. He interposeth his authority, has made it 
one of the statute laws of his kingdom. Observe how differently it is expressed 
in these two verses, and both very emphatical. Ist. “This is my command- 
ment,” ver. 12, as if this were the most necessary of all the commandments. 
As under the law the prohibition of idolatry was the commandment more 
insisted on than any other, foreseeing the people’s addictedness to that sin, so 
Christ, foreseeing the addictedness of the Ghristian church to uncharitableness, 
has laid most stress upon this precept. 2nd. “These things I command you,” 
ver. 17. He speaks as if he were about to give them many things in charge, and 
yet names this only, ‘ that ye love one another 3” not only because this includes 
_many duties, but because it will have a good influence upon all. 


18 If the world hate you, ye know that it hated 
me before it hated you. 19 If ye were of the world, 
the world would love his own: but because ye are 
not of the world, but I have chosen you out of the 
world, therefore the world hateth you. 20 Remem- 
ber the word that I said unto you, The servant is 
not greater than his lord. If they have persecuted 
me, they will also persecute you; if they have kept 
my saying, they will keep your’s also. 21 But all 
these things will they do unto you for my name’s 
sake, because they know not him that sent me, 22 
If I had not come and spoken unto them, they had 
not had sin: but now they have no cloke for their 
sin, 23 He that hateth me hateth my Father also. 
24 If Thad not done among them the works which 
none other man did, they had not had sin: but now 
have they both seen and hated both me and my 
Father. 25 But this cometh to pass, that the word 


might be fulfilled that is written in. their law, They 
hated me without a cause. 


Here Christ discourseth concerning hatred, which is the character 

of the devil’s kingdom, as love is of the kingdom of Christ. 

I. Who they are in whom this hatred is found; in the w 

this world, as distinguished trom the children of 
474 


and genius 
Observe here, 

orld, the children of 

God; that are in the interests 
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| of the god of this world, whose image they bear, and whose power they are 
subject to; all those, whether Jews or Gentiles, that would not come into the 
church of Christ, which he audibly called, and visibly separates from this evil 
world. The calling of these “the world” speaks, 1. Their number: there were 
a world of people that opposed Christ and Christianity ; Lord, how were they 
increased that troubled the Son of David! I fear, if we should put it to the 
vote between Christ and Satan, Satan would outpoll us quite. 2. It speaks 
their confederacy and combination: these numerous hosts are embodied, and 
are as one, Ps. lxxxiii. 7. Jews and Gentiles, that could agree in nothing else, 
agreed to persecute Christ’s ministers. 3. It speaks their spirit and dispo- 
sition: they are men of the world, Ps, xvii. 13, 14; wholly devoted to this 
world, and the things of it, and never thinking of another world. The people 
of God, though they are taught to hate the sins of sinners, yet not their persons, 
but to love and do good to all men. A malicious, spiteful, envious spirit is not 
the spirit of Christ, but of the world. : 

IL. Who they are against whom this hatred is levelled; against the disciples 
of Christ, against Christ himself, and against the Father. 

First. The world hates the disciples of Christ; “the world hateth you,” 
ver. 19; and he speaks of it as that which they must expect and count upon 
ver. 20; as 1Jno. iii. 13. Observe how this comes in here, 1. Christ ha 
expressed the great kindness he had for them as friends ; but lest they shonld 
be puffed up with this, there was given them, as there was to Paul, ‘fa thorn in 
the flesh,” that is, as it is explained there, reproaches and persecutions for 
Christ’s sake, 2 Cor. xii. 7,10. 2. He had appointed them their work, but tells 
them what hardships they should meet with in it, that it might not be a sur- 
prise to them, and that they might prepare accordingly. 3. He had charged 


them to love one another; and need enough they had to love one another, for 
the world would hate them; to be kind to one another, for they would have a 
great deal of unkindness and ill-willfrom those that were without. Keep peace 
among yourselves, and that will fortify you against the world’s quarrels with 
you. ‘They that are in the midst of enemies are concerned to hold together. See, 

Ist. The world’s enmity against the followers of Christ; it hateth them. 
Note, Whom Christ blesseth, the world curseth. The favourites and heirs of 
Heaven have never been the darlings of this world, since the old enmity was 
put between the seed of the woman and of the serpent. Why did Cain hate 
Abel, but because his works were righteous? Esau hated Jacob, because of 
the blessing; Joseph’s brethren hated him, because his father loved him; Sauk 
hated David, because the Lord was with him; Ahab hated Micaiah, because 
of his prophecies: such are the causeless causes of the world’s hatred. 

2nd. The fruits of that enmity. ‘lwo of which we have here, ver. 20. First. 
They will persecute you, because they hate you; for hatred is a restless 
passion. Itis the common lot of those who will live godly in Christ Jesus to 
suffer persecution, 2 Zim. iii. 12. Christ foresaw what ill usage his ambassa- 
dors would meet with in the world; and yet, for the sake of those few that by 
their ministry were to be called out of the world, he sent them forth as sheep 
in the midst of wolves. Secondly. Another fruit of their enmity is implied, that 
they would reject their doctrine; when Christ saith, “if they have kept my 
saying, they will keep yours,” he meansthey will keep yours, and regard yours, 
no more than they have regarded and kept mine. Note, The preachers of the 
Gospel cannot but take the despising of their message to be the greatest injury 
that can be done to themselves; as it was a great affront to Jeremiah to say, 
“Let us not give heed to any of his words,” Jer. xviii. 18. > 

3rd. The causes of that enmity. The world will hate them, 

First. Because they do not belong to it; ver. 19, “ If you were of the world,” 


of its spirit, and in its interests, if you were carnal and worldly, “the world 
would love you” as its own; but because you are called out of the world, it 
hates you, and ever will. Note, Ist. We are not to wonder if those that are 
devoted to the world are caressed by it, as its friends: most men bless the 
eovetous, Ps. x. 3; xlix. 18. 2nd. Nor are we to wonder if those that are 
delivered from the world are maligned by it as its enemies; when Israel is 
rescued out of Egypt, the Egyptians will pursue them. Observe, the reason 
why Christ’s disciples are not of the world, is not because they have by their 
own wisdom and virtue distinguished themselves from the world; but because 
Christ hath chosen them out of it to set them apart for himself; and this is the 
reason why the world hates them; for, 1. The glory which by virtue of this 
choice they are designed for, sets them above the world, and so makes them the 
objects of its envy. ‘lhe saints shall judge the world, and the upright have 
dominion, and therefore they are hated. 2. The grace which by virtue of this 
choice they are endued with, sets them against the world; they swim against 
the stream of the world, and are not conformed to it; they witness against it, 
and are not conformed to it. This would support them under all the calamities 
which the world’s hatred would bring upon them, that therefore they were 
hated, because they were the choice and chosen ones of the Lord Jesus, and 
were not of the world. Now, First. This was no just cause for the world’s 
hatred of them; if we do any thing to make ourselves hateful, we have reason 
to lament it; but if men hate us for that for which they should love and value 
us, we have reason to pity them, but no reason to perplex ourselves. Nay, 
Secondly. This was just cause for their own joy. He that is hated because he 
is rich, and prospers, cares not who has the vexation of it, while he has the 
satisfaction of it ; a ens 

——Populus me sibilat, at mihi plaudo 

Ipse domi—— 

——‘ Let them hiss on, he cries, 

While in my own opinion fully bless’d,’— Timon in Hor. 
Much more may they hug themselves whom the world hates, but Christ loves. 

Secondly. Another cause of the world’s hating you will be, because you do 

belong to Christ; ver. 21, ‘for my name’s sake.” Here is the core of the eon- 
troversy ; whatever is pretended, this is the ground of the quarrel —they hate 
Christ’s disciples, because they bear his name, and bear up his name in the world. 
Note, 1st. It is the character of Christ’s disciples, that they stand for his name; 
the name into which they were baptized is that which they will live and die by. 
2nd. It has commonly been the lot of those that appear for Christ’s name, to 
suffer for so doing; to suffer many things, and hard things, “all these things.” 
1t is matter of comfort tothe greatest sufferers, if they sutter for Christ’s name’s” 


sake: “if ye be reproached for the name of Christ, happy are ye,” 1 Pet. iv. 143 
happy indeed, considering not only the honour that is imprinted upon those’ 
sufferings, Acts vy. 41, but the comfort that is infused into them, and es ecially 
the crown of glory which those sufferings lead to. “If we suffer with Christ, 
and for Christ, “we shall reign with him.” i Fi 
Thirdly. After all, it is the world’s ignorance that is the true cause of its 
enmity to the disciples of Christ; ver. 21, ‘‘ because they know not him that sent 
me.” Ist. They know not God. If men had but a due acquaintance with the ver: 
first principles of natural religion, and did but know God, though they woul 
not embrace Christianity, yet they could not hate and persecute it: those have 
no knowledge who eat up God’s people, Ps. xiv. 4. 2nd. ‘They know not God 
as he sent our Lord Jesus Christ, and authorized him to be the _— Mediator 
of the peace. We do not rightly know God, if we do not know him in Christ; 
and they who perseeute those whom he sends, make it to appear they k not 
that he was sent of God: see 1 Cor. ii. 8 ee 
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Secondly. The world hates Christ himself; and this is here spoken of for 
two ends: i 

1. To mitigate the trouble of his followers arising from the world’s hatred, 
and to make it the less strange, and the less grievous; ver. 18, “ Ye know that 
it hated me before you,” zp@rov tua. We read it as signifying priority of time; 
he begun in the bitter cup of suffering, and then left us to pledge him; but it 
may be read as speaking his superiority over them; Ye know that it hated me, 
‘your first,’ that is, your chief and captain, your leader and commander. 1st. 
If Christ, who excelled in goodness, and was perfectly innocent, and universally 
beneficent, was hated, can we expect that any virtue or merit of ours should 
screen us from malice? 2nd. If our Master, the founder of our religion, met 
with so much opposition in the planting of it, his servants and followers can 
look for no other in propagating and professing it. 

For this he refers them (ver. 20) to his own words, at their admission into 
discipleship, “Remember the word that I said unto you.” It would help us 
to understand Christ’s later sayings, to compare them with his former sayings; 
nor would any thing contribute more to the making of us easy, than remember- 
ing the words of Christ, which will expound his proyidences. Now in this 
word there is, 

First. A plain truth; “the servant is not greater than his lord.” This he 
had said to them, Mat. x. 24; Christ is our Lord, and therefore we must dili- 
gently attend all his motions, and patiently acquiesce in all his disposals, for 
the servant is inferior to his lord, The plainest truths are sometimes the 
strongest arguments for the hardest duties; Elihu answers amultitude of Job’s 
murmurings with this one self-evident truth, “that God is greater than man,” 
Job xxxiii. 12. So here. 

Secondly. A proper inference drawn from it; “If they have persecuted me” 
as you have seen, and are likely to see much more, “they will also persecute 
you;” you may expect it, and count upon it; for, 1st. You will do the same 
that [have done to provoke them; you will reprove them for their sins, and 
call them to repentance, and give them strict rules of holy living, which they 
will not bear, 2nd. You cannot do more than I have done to oblige them; after 
so great an instance, let none wonder if they suffer ill for doing well. He adds, 
“it they have kept my saying, they will keep yours also;” as there have been 
a few, and but a few, that have been wrought upon by my preaching, so there 
will be by yours, a few, and but afew. Some give another sense of this, making 
érjonzav to be put for mapnzypncav; if they have lain in wait for my sayings, with 
a each ensnare me, they will in like manner lie in wait to entangle you in 
your talk. 

2. It serves to aggravate the wickedness of this unbelieving world, and to 
discover its exceeding sinfulness: to hate and persecute the apostles was bad 
enough, but in them to hate and persecute Christ himself was much worse. 
The world is generally in an ill name in Scripture, and nothing can put it into 
a worse name than this, that it hated Jesus Christ. There is a world of people 
that are haters of Christ. : 

Two things he insists upon to aggravate the wickedness of those that hated 


im: 

lst. That there was the greatest reason imaginable why they should love him. 

en’s good words and good works use to recommend them; now as to Christ, 

First. His words were such as merited their love; ver. 22, “if I had not 
spoken unto them,” to court their love, “‘ they bad not had sin,” their opposition 
had not amounted to a hatred of me; their sin had been comparatively no sin. 
But now I have said so much to them to recommend myself to their best atfec- 
tion, they have no pretence, no excuse for their sin. Observe here, | 

1st. The advantage which they have that enjoy the Gospel. Christ in it 
comes and speaks to them; he spoke in person to the men of that generation, 
and is still speaking tu us by our Bibles and ministers, and as one that has the 
most unquestionable authority over us, and affection for us. Every word of his 
is pure, carries with it a commanding majesty, and yet a condescending tender- 
ness; able, one would think, to charm the deafest adder. 

2nd. The excuse which they have that enjoy not the Gospel; “if T had not 
spoken to them,” if they had never heard of Christ, and salvation by him, “they 
had not had sin.” First. Not this kind of sin: they had not been chargeable 
with a contempt of Christ, if he had not come and made a tender of his grace 
to them. As sin is not imputed where there is no law, so unbelief is not 
imputed where there is no Gospel; and where it is imputed, if is thus far 
the only damning sin, that being asin against the remedy ; other sins would 
not damn, if the guilt of them were not bound on with this. Secondly. Not 
such a degree of sin. If they had not had the Gospel among them, their 
other sins had not been so bad; for “the times of ignorance God winked at ;” 
Lu. xii. 47, 48. 

3rd. The aggravated guilt which they lie under, to whom Christ has come 
and spoke in vain, whom he has called and invited in vain, with whom he has 
reasoned and pleaded in vain; “they have no cloak for their sin,” they are 
altogether inexcusable, and in the judgment day will be speechless, and will 
not haye a word to say for themselves. Note, The clearer and fuller the dis- 
coveries are, which aré made of the grace and truth of Jesus Christ—the more 
is said to us that is convincing and endearing, the greater is our sin if we do 
not love him, and believe in him. The word of Christ strips sin of its cloak, 
that it may appear sin. b f 2 

Secondly. His works were such as merited their love, as well as his words; 
ver. 24, “If I had not done among them,” in their country, and before their 
eyes, such “works as none other man did, they had not had sin,” their 
unbelief and enmity had been excusable; and they might have had some colour 
to say that his word was not to be credited, if not otherwise confirmed: but 
he produced satisfactory proofs of his Divine mission, “ works which no other 
man did.” Note, ist. As the Creator demonstrates. his power and godhead 
by his works, Rom. i. 20, so doth the Redeemer. His miracles, his mercies, 
works of wonder, and works of grace, prove him sent of God, and sent on 
a kind errand. 2nd. Christ’s works were such as no man ever did; no 
common person, that had not a commission from Heaven, and God with him, 
could work miracles, ch. iii.2; and no prophet ever wrought such miracles, 
so many, so illustrious. Moses and Elias wrought miracles, as servants, by a 
derived power; but Christ, as a Son, by his own power. This was it that 
amazed the people, that with authority he remanded diseases and devils, 
Mar. i. 27; they owned they never saw the like, Mar, ii. 17. They were 
all good works, works of mercy; and this seems especially intended here, 
for he is upbraiding them with this, that they hated him. One that was so 
universally useful, more than ever any man was, one would think should have 
been universally beloved, and yet even he is hated. 3rd. The works of Christ 
enhance the guilt of sinners’ infidelity and enmity to him to the last degree of 
wickedness and absurdity. If they had only heard his words, and not seen his 
works—if we had only his sermons upon record, and not his miracles, unbelief 
might have pleaded want of proof; but now it has no excuse. Nay, the 
rejecting of Christ, both by them and us, has in it the sin not only of obstinate 
unbelief, but of base ingratitude. They saw Christ to be most amiable, and 
studious to do them a iimanesy yet they hated him, and studied to do him 
mischief; and we see in his word that great loye wherewith he loyed us, and 


yet are not wrought upon by it. ae 
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2nd. That there was no reason at all why they should hate him. Some that 
at one time will say and do that which is recommending, yet at another time 
will say and do that which is provoking and disobliging; but our Lord Jesus 
not only did much to merit men’s esteem and good-will, bat never did any thing 
justly to incur their displeasure; this he pleads by quoting a scripture for it; 
ver. 25, “this comes to pass,” this unreasonable hatred of me, and of my dis- 
ciples for my sake, “ that the word might be fulfilled which is written in their 
law,” (that is, in the Old Testament, which is a law, and was received by them 
as a law,) “ They hated me without a cause:” this David speaks of himself as a 
type of Christ, fey XXXxV. 19; Ixix. 4. Note, First. They that hate Christ, hate 
him without any just cause: enmity to Christ is unreasonable enmity. We think 
those deserve to be hated that are haughty and froward; but Christ is meek 
and lowly, compassionate and tender: those also that, under colour of com-= 
plaisance, are malicious, envious, and revengeful; but Christ devoted himself 
to the service of those that used him, nay, and of those that abused him 3 
toiled for others’ ease, and impoverished himself to enrich us. Those we think 
hateful that are hurtful to kings and provinces, and disturbers of the publie 
peace; but Christ, on the contrary, was the greatest blessing imaginable to his 
country, and yet was hated. He testified indeed that their works were evil, 
with a design to make them good; but to hate him for that cause, was to hate 
him without a cause. Secondly. Herein the Scripture was fulfilled, and the 
antitype answered the type. Saul and his courtiers hated David without 
cause, for he had been serviceable to him with his harp, and with his sword; 
Absalom and his party hated him, though to him he had been an indulgent 
father, and to them a great benefactor: thus was the Son of David hated and 
hunted most unjustly. They that hated Christ did not design therein to fulfil 
the Scripture; but God, in permitting it, had that in his eye; and it confirms 
our faith in Christ as the Messiah, that even this was foretold concerning him; 
and being foretold, was accomplished in him; and we must not think it strange 
or hard, if it have a farther accomplishment in us. We are apt to justify our 
complaints of injuries done us with this, that they are causeless; whereas the 
more they are so, the more like they are to the sufferings of Christ, and may 
be the more easily borne. 

Thirdly. In Christ, the world hates God himself: this is twice said here, 
ver. 23, “he that hateth me,” though he thinks his hatred goes no farther, yet 


| really he “ hates my Father also ;” and again, ver. 24, ‘they have seen and hated 
| both me and my Father.” 


Note, 1. There are those that hate God, notwith- 
standing the beauty of his nature, and the bounty of his providence; they are 
enraged at bis justice; as the devils, that believe it and tremble, are vexed at his 
dominion, and would gladly break his bands asunder: they who cannot bring 
themselves to deny that there isa God, and yet wish there were none, they see 
and hate him. 2. Hatred of Christ will be construed and adjudged hatred of 
God; for he is in his person his Father’s express image, and in his office his 
great agent and ambassador. God will have all men to honour the Son as they 
honour the Father; and therefore what entertainment the Son has, that the 
Father has. Hence it is easier to infer that those who are enemies to the Chris- 
tian religion, however they may cry up natural religion, are really enemies to all 
religion. Deists are in effect atheists, and they that ridicule the light of the 
Gospel would, if they could, extinguish even natural light, and shake off all 
obligations of conscience and the fear of God. Let an unbelieving, malignant 
world know that their enmity to the Gospel of Christ will be looked upon in 
the great day as enmity to the blessed God himself; and let all that suffer 
for righteousness’ sake, according to the will of God, take comfort from this, 
if God himself be hated in them, and struck at through them, they need not be 
either ashamed of their cause, or afraid of the issue. 


26 But when the Comforter is come, whom I will 
send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of 
truth, which proceedeth from the Father, he shall 
testify of me: 27 And ye also shall bear witness, 
because ye have been with me from the beginning. 


Christ having spoken of the great opposition which his Gospel was likely to 
meet with in the world, and the hardships that would be put upon the 
preachers of it, lest any should fear that they, and it, would be run down by 
that violent torrent, he here intimates to all those that were well-wishers to his 
cause and interest, what effectual provision was made for the supporting it, 
both by the principal testimony of the Spirit, ver. 26, and the subordinate 
testimony of the apostles, ver. 27; and testimonies are the proper supports of 
truth. tens ae, 

First. It is here promised that the blessed Spirit shall maintain the cause of 
Christ in the world, notwithstanding the opposition it should meet with. Christ, 
when he was reviled, committed his injured cause to his Father, and did not 
lose by his silence, for the Comforter came, pleaded it powerfully, and carried 
it triumphantly. “ When the Comforter,” or Advocate, “is come, which pro- 
ceedeth from the Father,” and whom I will send to supply the want of my bodily 
presence, “he shall testify of me” against those that hate me without cause. 

We have more in this verse concerning the Holy Ghost than in any one verse 
beside in the Bible; and being baptized into his name, we are concerned to 
acquaint ourselves with him, as far as he is revealed. Here is an account of 

im: e ; 

: 1. In his essence, or subsistence rather. He is “the Spirit of truth which 
proceedeth from the Father.” Here, Ist. He is spoken of as a distinet person ; 
not a quality or property, but a person under the proper name of a Spirit, and 
proper title of the Spirit of truth; a title fitly given him, where he is brought 
in testifying. 2nd. As a Divine person, that proceedeth from the Father, by out- 
goings that were of old from everlasting. ‘The spirit or breath of man, called 
the breath of life, proceedeth from the man ; and by it modified he delivers his 
mind, by it invigorated he sometimes exerts his strength to blow out what he 
would extinguish, and blow up what he would excite: thus the blessed Spirit 
is the emanation of Divine light, and the energy of Divine power. The rays of 
the sun, by which it dispenseth and diffuseth its light, heat, and influence, 
roceed from the sun, and yet are one with it. The Nicene creed saith, the 
pirit ‘ proceedeth from the Father and the Son,’ for he is called the Spirit of 
the Son, Gal. iv. 6; and the Son is here said tosend him. The Greek church 
chose rather to say, ‘from the Father by the Son, : ‘ ah 

2. In his mission. 1st. He will come in a more plentiful effusion of his gifts, 
graces, and powers, than had ever yet been. Christ had been long the © 
épxoevos,— he that should come;’ now the blessed Spirit is so. 2nd. ‘‘ I will 
send him to you from the Father.” He had said, ch. xiv. 16,“ I will pray the 
Father, and he shall send you the Comforter ;” that speaks the Spirit to Le the 
fruit of the intercession Christ makes within the veil. Here he saith, “1 will 
send him;” that speaks him to be the fruit of his dominion within the veil. 
The Spirit was sent, Mirst. By Christ, as Mediator, now ascended on high to 
give gifts unto men, and all power being given to him, Secondly, From the 
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A Ph " oF r’s house; the Spirit was given in a 
Father; not only neon tds ee to my Father's will and appoint- 
sound from heaven, Acts li. 2; but acco ae Tees nn epee 

” Pee aay ver and authority. Zhirdly. To the apostles, 
ment, and with his concurring power é y ma 4 Ba Rt 
to instruct them in their preaching, enable them for peor kate Canty eo 
throuch their sufferings. He was given to them and their successors, both 7 
Christianity and in the ministry; to them and their seed, and their seed’s seed, 
according to that promise, Isa. hx. 21. 

3. In his office and operations ; which are two: , é 

1st. One implied, in the title given to him; he is the Comforter, or Advocate ; 
an advocate for Christ, to maintain his cause against the world’s infidelity; a 
comforter to the saints, against the world’s hatred. | : 

ond. Another expressed; “‘he shall testify of me.’ He is not only an adyo- 
cate, but a witness for Jesus Christ; he is one of the “three that bear record 
in heaven,” and the first of the three that bear witness on earth, 1 Jno. v. 7. He 
instructed the apostles, and enabled them to work miracles; he. indited the 
Scriptures, which are the standing witnesses that testify of Christ, ch, v. 39. 
The power of the ministry is derived from the Spirit, for he qualifies ministers ; 
and the power of Christianity too, for he sanctifies Christians, and in both 

stifies of Christ. nit ; 
eeennale, It is here promised that the apostles also, by the Spirit’s assistance, 
should have the honour of being Christ’s witnesses ; ver. 27, “and ye also shall 
bear witness” of me, being competent witnesses, “for ye have been with me 
from the beginning ” of my ministry. Observe here, een 

1. That the apostles were appointed to be witnesses for Christ in the world. 
When he had said, the Spirit shall testify, he adds, and yon also shall bear wit- 
ness. Note, ‘The Spirit’s working is not to supersede, but to engage and encou- 
rage ours. Though the Spirit testify, ministers also must bear their testimony, 
and people attend to it; for the Spirit of grace witnesseth and worketh by the 
means of grace. ‘Che apostles were the first witnesses that were called in the 
famous trial between Christ and the prince of this world, which issued in the 
ejectment of the intruder. ‘This speaks, 1st. The work cut out for them; they 
were to attest the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, concern- 
ing Christ, for the recovering of his just right, and the maintaining of his 
crown and dignity. Though Christ’s disciples fled when they should have 
been witnesses for him upon his trials before the high priest and Pilate; yet 
after the Spirit was poured out upon them, they appeared courageous in 
vindication of the cause of Christ, against the accusations it was loaded with. 
The truth of the Christian religion was to be proved very much by the 
evidence of matter of fact, especially Christ’s resurrection, of which the 
apostles were in a particular manner chosen witnesses, Acts x. 41; and they 
bore their testimony accordingly, Acts iii. 15; v. 32: Christ’s ministers are his 
witnesses. 2nd. The honour put upon them hereby, that they should be 
workers together with God: ‘The Spirit shall testify of me; and you also, 
under the conduct of the Spirit, and in concurrence with the Spirit, (who 
will preserve you from mistaking in that which you relate on your own 
knowledge, and will inform you of that which you cannot know but by 
revelation,) shall bear witness. This might encourage them against the 
hatred and contempt of the world, that Christ had honoured them, and 
would own them. 

2. That they were qualified to be so; “ye have been with me from the 
beginning ;” they not only heard his publie sermons, but had constant private 
converse with him. He went about doing good; and while others saw his 
wonderful and merciful works that he did in their own town and country 
only, they that went about with him were witnesses of them all. They had 
likewise opportunity of observing the unspotted purity of his conversation, 
and could witness for him that they never saw in him, or heard from him, 
any thing that had the least tincture of human frailty. Note, 1st. We have 
great reason to receive the record which the apostles gave of Christ; for 
they did not speak by hearsay, but what they had the greatest assurance of 
imaginable, 2 Pet. i. 16; 1 Jno. 1. 1,3. 2nd. Those are best able to bear witness 
for Christ that have themselves been with him, by faith, hope, and love, and 
by living a life of communion with God in him. Ministers must first learn 
Christ, and then preach him, Those speak best of the things of God that 
speak experimentally. It is particularly a great advantage to have been 
acquainted with Christ from the beginning; to understand all things from 
the very first, Zw. i. 3; to have been with him from the beginning of our days. 
An early acquaintance and constant converse with the Gospel of Christ will 
make aman like a good householder. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Among other glorious things God hath spoken of himself, this is one, “I wound, and I 
heal,” Dew. xxxii. 39. Christ's discourse in this chapter, which continues and concludes 
his farewell sermon to his disciples, doth so. I. Here are wounding words in the 
notice he gives them of the troubles that were before them, ver. ]—6. II. Here are 


healing words in the comforts he administers to them for their support under those 
troubles, which are five: 1. That he would send them the Comforter, ver. 7—15; 
2. That he would visit them again at his resurrection, ver. 16—22; 3. That he would 
secure to them an answer of peace to all their prayers, ver. 23—27; 4. That he was now 
but returning to his Father, ver, 283—32; 5. That whatever troubles they might meet 


with in this world, by virtue of his victory over it, they should be sure of peace in 
him, ver. 33, 


HESE things have I spoken 
unto you, that ye should not 
be offended. 2 They shall 
put you out of the syna- 
gogues: yea, the time com- 
eth, that whosoever killeth 
you will think that he doeth 

yi God service. 


Si G things will they do unto you, 

~ because they have not known 

the Father, nor me. 4 But these things have I told 

you, that when the time shall come, ye may remem- 

ber that I told you of them. And these things I 
476 
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3 And these | 
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said not unto you at the beginning, because I was 
with you. 5 But now I go my way to him that sent 
me; and none of you asketh me, Whither goest 
thou? 6 But because I have said these things unto 


you, sorrow hath filled your heart. 


Christ dealt faithfully with his disciples when he sent them forth on his 
errands; for he told them the worst of it, that they might sit down and 
count the cost. He had told them, in the chapter before, to expect the world’s 
hatred ; now here, in these verses, ; 

First. He gives them a reason why he alarmed them thus with the expecta- 
tion of trouble; “these things have I spoken unto you, that ye should not be 
offended,” or scandalized, ver. 1. 4 

1 The disciples of Christ are apt to be offended at the cross ; and the offence 
of the cross is a dangerous temptation, even to good men, either to turn back 
from the ways of God, or turn aside out of them, or drive on heavily in them; 
to quit either their integrity or their comfort. It is not for nothing that a 
suffering time is called an hour of temptation. 5 

2. Our Lord Jesus, by giving us notice of trouble, designed to take off the 
terror of it, that it might not be a surprise to us. Of all the adversaries of our 
peace in this world of troubles, none insult us more violently, nor put our 
troops more into disorder, than disappointment doth; but we can easily wel- 
come a guest we expect, and being ‘forewarned are forearmed’— premoniti 
premuniti. : _ oe 

Secondly. He foretels particularly what they should suffer, ver. 2: they,” that 
have power to do it, “shall put you out of their synagogues ;” and that is not 
the worst ; they shall kill you: ecce duo gladii,— behold two swords,’ drawn 
against the followers of the Lord Jesus! ads f 

1. The sword of ecclesiastical censure. This is drawn against them by the 
Jews; for they were the only pretenders to church power; “they shall cast 
you out of their synagogues,”—amocwaywyous roincovew buas 5 ‘they shall make 
you excommunicates.’ Ist. They shall cast you out of the particular syna- 
gogues ye were members of. At first they scourged them in their synagogues, 
as contemners of the law, Mat. x. 17; and at length cast them out, as incor- 
rigible. 2nd. They shall cast you out of the congregation of Israel in general, 
the national church of the Jews; shall debar you from the privileges of that, 

ut you into the condition of an outlaw, qui caput gerit lupinum,— to be 
Rnocked on the head like another wolf.” They will look upon you as Samari- 
tans, as heathen men and _publicans ; interdico tibi aqua et igne,—‘I forbid you 
the use of water and fire.’ And were it not for the penalties, forfeitures, and 
ineapacities incurred hereby, it would be no injury to be thus driven out of 
a house infected and falling. Note, It has often been the lot of Christ’s dis- 
ciples to be unjustly excommunicated. Many a good truth has been branded 
with an anathema; and many a child of God delivered to Satan. ; 

2. The sword of civil power. The time cometh, the hour is come; now things 
are likely to be worse with you than hitherto they have been; when you are 
expelled as heretics, they will kill you, and think they do God service, and 
others will think so too. aiaag . 

Ist. Yon will find them really cruel; they will kill you. Christ’s sheep have 
been accounted as sheep for the slaughter; the twelve apostles, we are told, 
were all put to death, except John. Christ had said, ch. xv. 27, “ye shall bear 
witness,” aptuperte,—* ye shall be martyrs ;’ shall seal the truth with their blood, 
their hearts’ blood. ; : tint r : 

2nd. You will find them seemingly conscientious. They will think they do 
God service; they will seem Aatpeiay mpoogépew,—to otter a good sacrifice to 
God;’ as those that cast out God’s servants of old, and said, “ Let the Lord 
be glorified,” Isa. Ixvi.5. Note, First. It is possible for those that are real 
enemies to God's service to pretend a tebe zeal for it. The devil’s work has 
many time been done in God’s livery ; and one of the most mischievous enemies 
Christianity ever had sits in the temple of God. Nay, Secondly. It is common 
to patronize an enmity to religion with a colour of duty to God, and service 
to his church. God’s people have suffered the greatest hardships from con- 
scientious persecutors; Paul verily thought he ought to do what he did against 
the name of Jesus. This doth not at all lessen the sin of the persecutogs ; for 
villanies will never be consecrated by entitling God to them; but it doth 
greaten the sufferings of the Reena to die under the character of being 
enemies to God. But there will be a resurrection of names, as well as of bodies, 
at the great day. ’ d 

Thirdly. He gives them the true reason of the world’s enmity and rage 
against them; ver. 3, “these things will they do unto you;” not because you 
have done them any harm, but “because they have not known the Father, 
nor me.” Let this comfort you, that none will be your enemies but the worst 
of men. Note, 1. Many that pretend to know God are wretchedly Sad, of 
him. They that pretended to do him service, thought they knew him, but it 
was a wrong notion they had of him, Israel transgressed the covenant, and 
yet cried, ‘“‘ My God, we know thee !” Hos. viii. 1,2. 2. They that are ignorant 
of Christ cannot have any right knowledge of God. In vain do men pretend 
to know God and religion, while they slight Christ and Christianity. 3. Those 
are very ignorant indeed of God and Christ, that think it an acceptable piece 
of service to persecute good people. They that know Christ, know that he 
“came not into the world to destroy men’s lives, but to save them;” that 
he rules by the power of truth and love, not of fire and sword. Never was 
such a persecuting church as that which makes ignorance the mother of 
devotion. 

Fourthly. He tells them why he gave them notice of this now, and why not 
sooner. 

1, Why he told them of it now, ver. 4; not to discourage them, or add to their 
resent sorrow ; nor did he tell them of their danger, that they might contrive 
ow to ayoid it; “but that, when the time shall come,” (and you may be sure 

it will come,) “you may remember that I told you.” Note, When suffering 
times come, it will be of use to us to remember what Christ has told us of 
sufferings. 1st. That our belief of Christ’s foresight and faithfulness may be 
confirmed; and, 2nd. That the trouble may be the less grievous; for we were 
told of it before, and we took up our profession in expectation of it; so that 
it ought not to be a surprise to us, nor looked upon as a wrong to us. As 
Christ in his sufferings, so his followers in theirs, should have an eye to the 
fulfilling of the Scripture. : 

2. Why he did not tell them of it sooner: “I spake not this to you from the 
beginning,” when you and I came to be first acquainted, ‘‘ because I was with 
you.” ist. While he was with them he bore the shock of the world’s malice, 
and stood in the front of the battle; against him the powers of darkness 
levelled all their force; not against small or great, but only against the Kin 
of Israel; and therefore he did not need then to say so much to them of suf- 
fering, because it did not fall much to their share, But we do find that from 
the beginning he bade them prepare for sufferings; and therefore, 2nd, It 
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seems rather to be meant of the promise of another Comforter. This he had 
said little of to them at the beginning, because he was himself with them, to 
instruct, guide, and comfort them ; and then they needed not the promise of the 
Spirit’s extraordinary presence. ‘he children of the bridechamber would not 
have so much need of a Comforter, till the bridegroom should be taken away. 

Fifthly. He expresses a very affectionate concern for the present sadness 
of his disciples, upon occasion of what he had said to them; ver. 5, 6, ““ Now 
I” am to be no longer with you, but ‘‘ go my way to him that sent me,” to repose 
there after this fatigue; “and none of you asketh me,” with any courage 
“Whither goest thou?” But instead of inquiring after that which woul 
comfort you, you pore upon that which looks melancholy, and ‘‘ sorrow has 
filled your heart.” 1. He had told them that he was about to leave them; “ Now 
I go my way.” He was not driven away by force, but voluntarily departed ; 
his life was not extorted from him, but deposited by him. He went to him 
that sent him, to give account of his negotiation. Thus when we depart out 
of this world, we go to him that sent us into it, which should make us all 
solicitous to live to good purposes; remembering we have a commission to 
execute, which must be returned at a certain day. 2. He had told them what 
hard things they must suffer when he was gone, and that they must not expect 
such an easy, quiet life as they had had. Now if these were the legacies he had 
to leave to them who had left all for him, they would be tempted to think they 
had made a sorry bargain of it, and were for the present in a consternation 
about it, in which their Master sympathizes with them, and blames them, 

lst. That they were careless of the means of comfort, and did not stir up 
themselves to seek it : “none of youasketh me, Whither goest thou?” Peter had 
started that question, ch. xiii. 36, and Thomas had seconded it, ch. xiv. 5; but 
they did not pursue it; they did not take the answer; were in the dark con- 
cerning it, and did not inquire farther, nor seek for fuller satisfaction; did 
not continue seeking, continue knocking. See what a compassionate teacher 
Christ is, and how condescending to the weak and ignorant ; many a teacher 
will not endure that the learner should ask the same question twice; if he 
cannot take a thing quickly, let him go without it; but our Lord Jesus knows 
how to deal with babes, that must be taught with precept upon precept. If 
the disciples here would have pushed on that inquiry, they would have found 
that his going away was for his advancement, and therefore his departure from 
them should not inordinately trouble them; for why should they be against his 
preferment? and for their advantage, and therefore their sufferings for him 
should not inordinately trouble them; for a sight of Jesus at the right hand 
of God would be an effectual support ‘to them, as it was to Stephen. Note, 
An humble, believing inquiry into the design and tendency of the darkest dis~ 
ensations of Providence would help to reconcile us to them, and to grieve the 
ess, and fear the less because of them. It will silence us to ask whence they 
come, but will abundantly satisfy us to ask whither they go; for we know they 
work for good, Rom. viii. 28. 

2nd. That they were too intent, and pored too much upon the occasions 
of their grief: sorrow has filled their heart. Christ had said enough to fill 
them with joy, ch. xv. 11; but by looking at that only which made against 
them, and overlooking that which made for them, they were so full of sorrow 
that there was no room for joy. Note, It is the common fault and folly of 
melancholy Christians to dwell only upon the dark side of the cloud, to medi- 
tate nothing but terror, and turn a deaf ear to the voice of joy and gladness. 
That which filled the disciples’ hearts with sorrow, and hindered the operation 
of the cordials Christ administered, was too great an affection to this present 
life. They were big with hopes of their Master’s external kingdom and glory, 
and that they should shine and reign with him; and now, instead of that, to 
hear of nothing but bonds and afHlictions, this filled them with sorrow. Nothing 
is a greater prejudice to our joy in God than the love of the world, and the 
sorrow of the world, the consequence of it. 


7 Nevertheless I tell you the truth; It is expe- 
dient for you that I go away: for if I go not away, 
the Comforter will not come unto you; but if I de- 
part, I will send him unto you. 8 And when he is 
come, he will reprove the world of sin, and of right- 
eousness, and of judgment: 9 Of sin, because they 
believe not on me; 10 Of righteousness, because I 

o to my Father, and ye see me no more; 11 Of 
judgment, because the prince of this world is judged. 
12 I have yet. many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now. 13 Howbeit when he, the 
Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you into all 
truth: for he shall not speak of himself; but what- 
soever he shall hear, that shall he speak: and he will 
shew you things to come. 14 He shall glorify me: 
for he shall receive of mine, and shall shew 7¢ unto 

ou. 15 All things that the Father hath are mine: 
therefore said I, that he shall take of mine, and shall 


shew zt unto you. 


As it was usual with the Old Testament prophets to comfort the church in 
its calamities with the promise of the Messiah, Isa. ix. 6, Mie. v. 5, Zee. iii. 8 
so, the Messiah being come, the promise of the Spirit was the great cordial, and 
is still. Three things we have here concerning the Comforter’s coming: 

First. That Christ’s departure was absolutely necessary to the Comforter’s 
coming, ver. 7. The disciples were so loath to believe this, that Christ saw 
cause to assert it with a more than ordinary solemnity; “I tell you the 


truth.” We may be confident of the truth of every thing that Christ has 
told us; he hath no design to impose upon us. Now, to make them easy, he 
here tells them, 


1. In general, it was expedient for them he should go away. This was 
strange doctrine; but if it was true, it was comfortable enough, and shewed 


them how absurd their sorrow was. ae is expedient, not only for me, but | 
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for you also, that I go away ;’ though they did not see it, and are loath to 
believe it, so it is. Note, Ist. Those things often seem grievous to us that 
are really expedient for us; and particularly our going away when we have 
finished our course. 2nd. Our Lord Jesus is always for that which is most 
expedient for us, whether we think so or no; he deals not with us according 
to the folly of our own choices, but graciously overrules them, and gives us the 
physic we are loath to take, because he knows it is good for us. 

2. It was therefore expedient, because it was in order to the sending of the 
Spirit. Now observe, 

Ist. That Christ’s going was in order to the Comforter’s coming. 

First. This is expressed negatively; “If 1 go not away, the Comforter will 
not come.” And why not? Ist. So it was settled in the Divine counsels con- 
cerning this affair; and the measures must not be altered; shall the earth 
be forsaken for them? He that gives freely may recall one gift before he 
bestows another; while we would fondly hold all. 2nd. It is congruous 
enough that the ambassador extraordinary should be recalled before the 
envoy come that is constantly to reside. 3rd. The sending of the Spirit was 
to be the fruit of Christ’s purchase, and that purchase was to be made by his 
death, which was his going away. 4th. It was to be in answer to his inter- 
cession within the veil: see ch. xiv. 16. Thus must this gift be both paid for 
and prayed for by our Lord Jesus, that we might learn to put the greater 
value upon it. 5th. The great argument the Spirit was to use in convincing 
the world, must be Christ’s ascension into heaven, and his welcome there: 
see ver. 10; ch. vii. 39. 6th. The disciples must be weaned from his bodily 
presence, which they were too apt to dote upon before they were duly pre- 
pared to receive the spiritual aids and comforts of a new dispensation. 

Secondly. 1t is expressed positively; “If I depart, L will send him to you;” 
that is to say, ‘Trust me to provide effectually, that you shall be no losers 
by my departure.’ The eager Redeemer is not unmindful of his church 
on earth, nor will ever leave it without its necessary supports; though he 
departs, he sends the Comforter; nay, he departs on purpose to send him. 
Thus still, though one generation of ministers and Christians departs, another 
is raised up in their room; for Christ will maintain his own cause. 

2nd. That the presence of Christ’s Spirit in his church is so much better 
and more desirable than his bodily presence, that it was really expedient for 
us he should go away to send the Comforter. His corporal presence could 
be but in one place at one time, but his Spirit is every where, in all places, 
at all times, wherever two or three are gathered in his name. Christ’s bodily 
presence draws men’s eyes, his Spirit draws their hearts; that was the letter 
which kills,—his Spirit gives life. 

Secondly. That the coming of the Spirit was absolutely necessary to the 
carrying on of Christ’s interest on earth; ver. 8, ““And when he is come,” 
éMov éxewos, Hethatis sent, is willing of himself to come, and at his first coming 
he will do this,—* he will reprove,” or, as the margin reads it, ‘ he will convince 
the world’ by your ministry, concerning sin, righteousness, and judgment. 

1. See here what the office of the Spirit is, and on what errand he is sent. 
Ist. To reprove. The Spirit, by the word and conscience, is a reprover; 
ministers are reprovers by office, and by them the Spirit reproves. 2nd. To 
convince. It is alaw term, and speaks the office of the judge in summing up 
the evidence, and setting a matter that has been long canvassed in a clear and 
true light. He shall convince, that is, he shall put to silence the adversaries 
of Christ and his cause, by discovering and demonstrating the falsehood and 
fallacy of that which they have maintained, and the truth and certainty of that 
which they have opposed. Note, Convincing work is the Spirit’s work; he 
can do it effectually, and none but he; man may open the cause, but it is 
the Spirit only that can open the heart. he Spirit is called the Comforter, 
ver. 7, and here it is said he shall convince; one would think that were cold 
comfort; but it is the method the Spirit takes, first to convince, and then 
to comfort,—first to lay open the wound, and then apply healing medicines. 
Or, taking conviction more generally for a demonstration of what is right, 
it intimates that the Spirit’s comforts are solid, and grounded upon truth. 

2. See who they are whom he is to reprove and convyince—* the world,” both 
Jew and Gentile. Ist. He shall give the world the most powerful means of 
conviction; for the apostles shall go into all the world, backed by the Spirit, 
to preach the Gospel, fully proved. 2nd. He shall sufficiently provide for the 
taking off and silencing of the objections and prejudices of the world against 
the Gospel. Many an infidel was convinced of all, and judged of all, 
1 Cor. xiy. 24. 3rd. He shall effectually and savingly convince many in the 
world, some in every age, in every place, in order to their conversion to the 
faith of Christ. Now this was an encouragement to the disciples, in reference 
to the difficulties they were likely to meet with, /’irst. That they should see 
good done; Satan’s kingdom fall like lightning, which would be their joy, as it 
was his. Even this malignant world the Spirit shall work upon, and the con- 
viction of sinners is the comfort of faithful ministers. Secondly. That this 
would be the fruit of their services and sufferings; these should contribute 
yery much to this good work. 

3. See what the Spirit shall convince the world of. 

Ist. ‘ Of sin, because they believe not on me,” ver. 9. 

First. The Spirit is sent to convince sinners of sin; not barely to tell them 
of it, (in conviction there is more than that,) it is to prove it upon them, and 
force them to own it, as they that were convicted of their own consciences, 
ch. viil. 9; make them to know their abominations. The Spirit convinceth of the 
fact of sin, that we have done so and so; of the fault of sin, that we have done 
ill in doing so; of the folly of sin, that we have acted against right reason and 
our true interest; of the filth of sin, that by it we are become odious to God; 
of the fountain of sin, the corrupt nature ; and, lastly, of the fruit of sin, that 
the end thereof is death. The Spirit demonstrates the prayity and degeneracy 
of the whole world; that all the world is guilty before God. ‘ 

Secondly. The Spirit in conviction fastens especially upon the sin of unbelief, 
their not believing in Christ, 1st. As the great reigning sin. There was, and 
is, a world of people that believe not in Jesus Christ, and they are not sensi- 
ble that it is their sin. Natural conscience tells them that murder and theft 
are sins ; but it is a supernatural work of the Spirit to convince them that it 
is a sin to suspend their belief of the Gospel, and to reject the salvation offered 
byit. Natural religion, after it has given us its best discoveries and directions, 
lays and leayes us under this farther obligation, that whatever Divine revelation 
shall be made to us at any time, with sufficient evidence to prove it Divine, we 
accept it, and submit to it; which law they transgress who, when God speaketh 
to us by his Son, refuse him that speaketh ; and therefore it is sin. 2nd. As the 

reat ruining sin. Every sin is so in its own nature; no sin is so to them that 
Relay in Christ ; so that it is unbelief that damns sinners; it is because of that, 
that they cannot enter into rest, that they cannot escape the wrath of God; it 
is a sin against the remedy. 3rd, As that which is at the bottom of all sin; 
so Calvin takes it: the Spirit shall convince the world, that the true reason 
why sin reigns among them is, because they are not by faith united to Christ; 
ne putimus vel guttam unam rectitudinis sine Christo nobis inesse,— Let us not 
suppose that, apart from Christ, we bave a drop of rectitude.’—Calvin. 

2nd. “ Of righteousness, because I go to my Father, and ye see me no more,” 
yer. 10. Wemay understand this, %rst. Of Christ’s personal righteousness, 
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77 . . ” 
He shall convince the world that Jesus of Nazareth re eh etch padres 
‘1+ as the centurion owned, Lu. xxiii. 47, ertainly th as arigh- 

1 Jno. i. 5 Hi ; enemies put him under the worst of characters, and multitudes 

toons vie vould not be convinced but that he was bang Pere ee om 

thened their prejudices against his doctrine, but he is “justified by t 1e 
strengthened tné 16. He is proved to be a righteous man, and not a deceiver; 

aor et ; ae pint is in effect gained, for he is either the great Redeemer, or a 

ae : ha ound a cheat we are sure he is not. Now, by what medium or argu- 

ga orl tk as at convince men of the sincerity of our Lord Jesus? Why, 
mene aie nts him no more will contribute something towards the removal 

Ist. nen Ate dices; they shall see him no more in the likeness of sinful flesh, 

of arene a servant, which made them slight him. Moses was more re- 

2 Par ae his removal than before. But, 2nd. His going to the Father 
: a oY a full conviction of it. The coming of the Spirit according to the 

wee on oe: a proof of Christ’s exaltation to God’s right hand, Acts ii. 36, 37; 

Henini t vas a demonstration of his righteousness, for the holy God would 

ane etn deceiver at his right hand. Secondly. Of Christ’s righteousness 

eee bared to us for our justification and salvation, that everlasting righ- 
teousness which Messiah was to bring in, Dan. ix. 24. Now, 1st. The Spirit 
shall convince men of this righteousness ; having by convictions of sin shewed 
them their need of a righteousness, lest that drive them to despair, he will 
shew them where it is to be had, and how they may, upon their believing, be 
acquitted from guilt, and accepted as righteous in God’s sight. It was hard to 
convince those of this righteousness, that went about to establish their own, 
Rom. x. 3; but the Spirit will do it. 2nd. Christ’s ascension is the great 
argument proper to convince men of this righteousness : I will go to the 
Father,” and as an evidence of my weleome with him, “you shall see me no 
more; if Christ had left any part of his undertaking unfinished, he had been 
sent back again; but now we ate sure he is at the right hand of God, we are 
F being justified through him. { me 
See OF fadgrnent: ecatise the prince of this world is judged,” ver. 10. 
Observe here, First. The devil, the prince of this world, was judged, was dis- 
covered to be a great deceiver and destroyer; and as such, judgment was 
entered against him, and execution in part done. He was cast out of the Gen- 
tile world, when his oracles were silenced, and his altars deserted; cast out of 
the bodies of many in Christ’s name, which miraculous power continued long 
in the church; he was cast out of the souls of people by the grace of God 
working with the Gospel of Christ ; he fell as lightning from heaven. Secondly. 
This is a good argument wherewith the Spirit convinceth the world of judg- 
ment; that is, lst. Of inherent holiness and sanctification, Mat. xii. 18. By the 
judgment of the prince of this world, it appears that Christ is stronger than 
Satan, and can disarm and dispossess him, and set up his throne upon the ruins 
of his. 2nd. Of a new and better dispensation of things. He shall shew that 
Christ’s errand into the world was to set things to rights in it, and to introduce 
times of reformation and regeneration ; and he proves it by this, that the prince 
of this world, the great master of misrule, is judged and expelled. All will be 
well when his power is broken who made all the mischief. 3rd. Of the power 
and dominion of the Lord Jesus. He shall convince the world that all judgment 
is committed to him, and that he is Lord of all; which is evident by this, that he 
has judged the prince of this world, has broken the serpent’s head, destroyed 
him that had the power of death, and spoiled principalities. If Satan be thus 
subdued by Christ, we may be sure no other power can stand before him. 4th. 
Of the final day of judgment; all the obstinate enemies of Christ’s Gospel and 
kingdom shall certainly be reckoned with at last; for the devil, their ringleader, 
is judged, 

Thirdly. That the coming of the Spirit would be of unspeakable advantage 
to the disciples themselves. The Spirit has work to do, not only on the enemies 
of Christ, to convince and humble them; but upon his servants and agents, to 
instruct and comfort them; and therefore it was expedient for them that he 
should go away. ; 

up He intimates to them the tender sense he had of their present weakness ; 
ver. 12, “I have yet many things to say unto you,”—not which should have been 
said, but which he could and would have said— but ye cannot bear them 
now.” See what a teacher Christ is. 1st. None like him for copiousness; when 
he hath said much, he hath still many things more to say. Treasures of wis- 
dom and knowledge are hid in him; we are not straitened in him, if we be 
not straitened in ourselves. 2nd. None like him for compassion. He would 
have told them more of the things pertaining to the kingdom of God, particu- 
larly of the rejection of the Jews, and the calling of the Gentiles, but they 
ould not bear it; it would have confounded and stumbled them, rather than 
have given them any satisfaction. When, after his resurrection, they spoke to 
him of restoring the kingdom to Israel, he referred them to the coming of the 
Holy Ghost, by which they should receive power to bear those discoveries, 
which are so contrary to the notions they had received, that they could not 
bear them now. 

2. He assures them of sufficient assistances by the pouring out of the Spirit. 
They were now conscious to themselves of great dulness and many mistakes, 
and what shall they do now their Master is leaving them? but when he, the 
Spirit of truth, is come, you will be easy, and all will be well; well indeed, for 
he shall undertake to guide the apostles, and glorify Christ. 

Ist. To guide the apostles. He will take care, _ t 

First. That they do not miss their way; he will guide yon, as the camp of 
Israel was guided through the wilderness by the pillar of cloud and fire. The 
Spirit guided their tongues in speaking, and their pens in writing, to secure 
them from mistakes. ‘The Spirit is given us to be our guide, Itom. yiii. 14; not 
red to shew us the way, but to go along with us by his continued aids and 
influences. 

Secondly. That they do not come short of their end. He will guide them 
into all truth, as the skilful pilot guides the ship into the port it is bound for. 
To be led into a truth, is more than barely to know it; it is to be intimately and 
experimentally acquainted with it; to be piously and strongly affected with it; 
not only to have the notion of it in our heads, but the relish and savour and 
power of it in our hearts; it notes a gradual discovery of truth, shining more 
and more. He shall lead you by those truths that are plain and easy to those 
that are more difficult. But how into all truth? The meaning is, 

Isé. Into the whole truth relating to their embassy; whatever was needful 
or useful for them to know, in order to the due discharge of their office, they 
should be fully instructed in. What truths they were to teach others the 
Spirit would teach them; would give them the understanding of, and enable 
them both to explain and to defend. 

2nd. Into nothing but the truth; all that he shall guide you into shall be 
Lit Jno. ii. 27; the anointing is truth. In the following words he proves 

oth these : 

(1.) ‘The Spirit shall teach nothing but the truth; “for he shall not speak of 
himself” any doctrine distinct from mine; “but whatsoever he shall hear,” and 
knows to be the mind of the Father, “that,” and that only, “shall he speak.” 
This intimates, (Ist.) That the testimony of the Spirit in the Word, and by 
the apostles, is what we may rely upon. The Spirit knows and “searches all 
things, even the deep things of God,’ and the apostles received that Spirit, 
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1 Cor. ii. 10,11; so that we may venture our souls upon the Spirit’s word. 
(2nd.) That the testimony of the Spirit always concurs with the word of Christ, 
for he doth not speak of himself, has no separate interest or intention of his 
own; but as in essence, so in record, he is one with the Father and the Son, 
1 Jno. vy. 7. Men’s word and spirit often disagree, but the eternal Word and 
the eternal Spirit never do. ‘ ; 

(2.) He shall teach you all truth, and keep back nothing that is profitable for 
you, for he will “shew you things to come.” ‘The Spirit was in the apostles a 
spirit of prophecy; it was foretold he should be so, Joe ii. 28; and he was so. 
The Spirit shewed them things to come, as Acts xii. 28; xx. 23; xxi. 11; the 
Spirit spake of the apostacy of the latter times, 1 Zim. iv. 1. John, when he was 
in the Spirit, had things to come shewed him in vision. Now this wasa great 
satisfaction to their own minds, and of use to them in their conduct, and was 
also a great confirmation of their mission. Jansenius has a pious note upon 
this: we should not grudge that the Spirit doth not now shew us things to come 
in this world, as he did to the apostles; let it suffice that the Spirit in the Word 
hath shewed us things to come in the other world, which are our chief concern. 

2nd. The Spirit undertook to glorify Christ, ver. 14, 15. 

First. Even the sending of the Spirit was the glorifying of Christ. God the 
Father glorified him in heaven, and the Spirit glorified him on earth. It was 
the honour of the Redeemer that the Spirit was both sent in his name, and 
sent on his errand, to carry on and perfect his undertaking. All the gifts and 
graces of the Spirit, all the preaching and all the writing of the apostles under 
the influence of the Spirit,—the tongues, and miracles, were to glorify Christ. 

Secondly. The Spirit glorified Christ, by leading his followers into the truth 
as it isin Jesus, Hph. iv. 21. He assures them, 

Ist. That the Spirit should communicate the things of Christ to them; “he 
shall receive of mine and shall shew it unto you.” As in essence he pron 
ceedeth from the Son, so in influence and operation he derives from him. 
He shall take, é tov éuov, of ‘that whichis mine.’ All that the Spirit shews us, 
that is, applies to us for our instruction and comfort, all he gives us for our 
strength and quickening, and all he secures and seals to us, did all belong to 
Christ, and was had and received from him. All was his, for he bought it, and 
paid dear for it; and therefore he had reason to call it his own; his, for he first 
received it; it was given him as the head of the church, to be derived from 
him to all his members. The Spirit came not to erect a new kingdom, but to 
advance and establish the same kingdom that Christ had erected, to maintain the 
same interest, and pursue the same design; those, therefore, who pretend to the 
Spirit, and yet vilify Christ, give themselves the lie, for he came to glorify Christ. 

2nd. That herein the things of God should be communicated to us. Lest any 
should think that the receiving of his would not make them much the richer, 
he adds, “all things that the Father has are mine;” as God, all that self-ex- 
istent light, and self-sufficient happiness, which the Father has, he has; as 
Mediator, all things are delivered to him of the Father, Mat. xi. 27; all that 
grace and truth, which God designed to shew to us, he lodged it in the hands 
of the Lord Jesus, Col.i. 19. Spiritual blessings in heavenly things are given 
by the Father to the Son for us; and the Son intrusts the Spirit to convey 
them to us. Some apply it to that which goes just before, “‘he shall shew you 
things to come ;” and so it is explained by Rev, i. 1; God gave it to Christ, and 
he signified it to John, who wrote what the Spirit said, fev, i. 1. 


16 A little while, and ye shall not see me: and 
again, a little while, and ye shall see me, because I 
go to the Father. 17 Then said some of his disciples 
among themselves, What is this that he saith unto 
us, A little while, and ye shall not see me: and again, 
a little while, and ye shall see me: and, Because I go 
to the Father? 18 They said therefore, What is this 
that he saith, A little while? we cannot tell what he 
saith. 19 Now Jesus knew that they were desirous 
to ask him, and said unto them, Do ye enquire among 
yourselves of that I said, A little while, and ye shall 
not see me: and again, a little while, and ye shall 
see me? 20 Verily, verily, I say unto you, That ye 
shall weep and lament, but the world shall rejoice : 
and ye shall be sorrowful, but your sorrow shall be 
turned into joy. 21 A woman when she is in travail 
hath sorrow, because her hour is come: but as soon 
as she is delivered of the child, she remembereth no 
more the anguish, for joy that a man is born into the 
world. 22 And ye now therefore have sorrow: but 
I will see you again, and your heart shall rejoice, and 
your joy no man taketh from you. 

Our Lord Jesus, for the comfort of his sorrowful disciples, here promiseth 
that he would visit them again. ; 

First. Observe the intimation he gave them of this comfort he designed them, 
ver. 16. Here he tells them, : 

1. That they should now shortly lose the sight of him; ‘a little while, and 
ye,” that have seen me so long, and still desire to see me, “shall not see me;” 
and therefore, if they had any good question to ask him, they must ask quickly, 
for he was now taking his feoee of them. Note, It is good to consider how 
near to a period our seasons of grace are, that we may be quickened to im- 
prove them while they are continued. Now our eyes see our teachers, see 
the days of the Son of man; but perhaps yet a little while, and we shall not 
see them. They lost the sight of Christ, Ist. At his death; when he withdrew 
from this world, and never after shewed himself openly in it. The most that 


death doth to our Christian friends, is to take them out of our sight, not out of 
being, not ows of bliss, not out of all relation to us; only out of sight, and then 
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not out of mind. 2nd. At his ascension: when he withdrew from them who 
atter his resurrection, had for some time conversed with him; “a cloud received 
him out of their sight;” and though they looked stedfastly after him, “they 
saw him no more,” Acts i. 9, 10; 2 Ain. ii. 12: see 2 Cor. v. 16. 

2. That yet they should speedily recover the sight of him; “again a little 
while, and ye shall see me;” and therefore ye ought not to sorrow as those that 
had no hope. 
Ist. At his resurrection, soon after his death, when he shewed himself alive 
by many infallible proofs, and this in a very little while, not forty hours: see 

os. vi. 2. 2nd. By the pouring out of the Spirit soon after his ascension, which 
scattered the mists of ignorance and mistakes they were almost lost in, and 
gave them a much clearer insight into the mysteries of Christ’s Gospel, than 
they had a had. The Spirit’s coming was Christ’s visit to his disciples; not a 
transient buta permanent one, and such a visit as abundantly retrieved the sight 
of him. 3rd. At his second coming: they saw him again as they removed one 
by one to him at death; and they shall all see him together at the end of time, 
when he shall come in the clouds, and every eye shall see him. It might truly 
be said of this, it was but a little while, and they should see him; for what are 
the days of time to the days of eternity? 2 Pet. iii. 8, 9. 

The reason given is, “ because I go to the Father ;” and therefore, First. I 
must leave you fora time, because my business calls me to the upper world; 
and you must be content to want me, for really my business is yours. Secondly. 
Therefore you shall see me again shortly, for the Father will not detain me to 
your prejudice. If 1 go upon your errand, you shall see me again as soon as 
my business is done, as soon as is convenient. It should seem all this refers 
rather to his going away at death and return at his resurrection, than his 
going away at his ascension, and his return at the end of time; for it was 
his death that was their grief, not his ascension, Zw. xxiv. 52; and betwixt 
his death and resurrection it was indeed a little while. Andit may be read, 
not, ‘yet a little while,—it is not ér: pxpov, as it is ch. xii. 35,—but pexpov, ‘for 
a little while ye shall not see me;’ namely, the three days of his lying in the 

rave; and again, “fora little while ye shall see me;” namely, the forty days 

etween his resurrection and ascension. ‘Chus we may say of our ministers 
and Christian friends—yet a little while, and we shall not see them; either they 
must leave us, or we leave them; but it is certain we must part shortly, and 
yet not part for ever: it is but a ‘good night’ to them, whom we hope to see 
with joy in the morning. 

Secondly. The perplexity of the disciples upon the intimation given them; 
they were at a loss what to make of it, ver. 17, 18; some of them said softly 
among themselves,—either some of the weakest, that were least able, or some of 
the most inquisitive, that were most desirous to understand him, “ What is this 
that he saith tous?” Though Christ had often spoken to this purpose before, 


yet still they were in the dark; though precept be upon precept, it is in vain, | 


unless God give the understanding. ow see here, , 

1. The disciples’ weakness, in that they could not uuderstand so plain a say- 
ing, which Christ had already given him a key to, having told them so often in 
plain terms that he should be killed, and the third day rise again; yet say they 

“We cannot tell what he saith.” For, Ist. Sorrow had filled their hear and 
made them unapt to receive the impressions of comfort. ‘The darkness of igno- 
rance, and the darkness of melancholy, commonly increase and thicken one 
another; mistakes cause griefs, and then griefs confirm mistakes. 2nd. The 


notion of Christ’s secular kingdom was so deeply rooted in them that they could | 
make no sense at all of those sayings of his, which they knew not how to recon- | 


cile with that notion, When we think the Scripture must be made to agree 
with the false ideas we have imbibed, no wonder we complain of its difficulty; 
but when our reasonings are captivated to revelation, the matter becomes 
easy. 3rd. It should seem that which puzzled them was, the little while. If he 
must go at last, yet they could not conceive how he should leave them quickly, 
when his stay hitherto had been so short, and so little while comparatively. 
Thus it is hard for us to represent to ourselves that cp en as near, which yet 
we know wiJl come certainly, and may come suddenly. When we are told, yet 
a little while, and we must go hence,—yet a little while, and we must give up 
our account, we know not how to digest it, for we always took the vision to be 
for a great while to come, ze. xii. 27. 

2. Their willingness to be instructed. When they were at a loss about the 
meaning of Christ’s words, they conferred together upon it, and asked help of 
one another. By mutual converse about Divine things we both borrow others’ 
light and improve our own. Observe how exactly they repeat Christ’s words; 
though we cannot fully solve every difficulty we meet with in Scripture, yet 
we must not therefore throw it by, but revolve what we cannot explain, and 
wait till God shall reveal even this unto us. 

Thirdly. The farther explication of what Christ had said. 

1. See hors why Christ explained it, ver. 19; because he “knew they were 
desirous to ask him,” and designed it. Note, The knots we cannot untie, we 


must bring to Him who alone can give an understanding. Christ knew they | 


were desirous to ask him, but were bashful and ashamed to ask. Note, Christ 
takes cognizance of pious desires, though they be not as yet offered up—the 
groanings that cannot be uttered, and even prevents them with the blessings 
of his goodness. Christ instructed those who he knew were desirous to ask 
him, though they did not ask ; before we call he answers. 

Another reason why Christ explained it was because he observed them can- 
vassing this matter among themselves; “ Do ye enquire this among yourselves?” 
well, I will make it easy to you. This intimates to us who they are that Christ 
will teach, Ist. The humble, that confess their ignorance, for so much _their 
inquiry implied. 2nd. The diligent, that use the means they have. Do ye 
inquire? youshall be taught: ‘to him that hath shall be given.” 

2. See here how he explained it, not by a nice and critical descant upon the 
words, but by bringing the thing more closely to them. He had told them of 
not seeing him, and seeing him, and they did not apprehend that; and therefore 
he explains it by their sorrowing and rejoicing, because we commonly measure 
things according as they affect us; ver, 20, ‘Ye shall weep and lament for my 
departure, but the world shall rejoice in it ; and ye shall be sorrowful while I 
am absent, but upon my return to you your sorrow will be turned into joy.’ 
But he saith nothing of the little while, because he saw that perplexed them 
more than any thing; and it is no matter for our knowing the times and the 
seasons. Note, Believers have joy or sorrow according as they have or have 
not a sight of Christ, and the tokens of his presence with them. 

What Christ saith here, and ver. 21, 22, of their sorrow and joy, 

Ist. Is primarily to be understood of the present state and circumstances of 
the disciples ; and so we have, 

First. Their grief foretold; “ye shall weep and lament, and ye shall be sor- 
rowful.” The sufferings of Christ could not but be the sorrow of his disciples: 
they wept for him, because they loved him; the pain of our friend is a pain to 
ourselves; when they slept, it was for sorrow, Lu. xxii. 45; they wept for 
themselves, and their own loss, and the sad apprehensions they had what 
would become of them when he was gone. It could not but be a grief to 
lose him for whom they had left their all, and from whom they expected so 
much. Christ has given notice to his disciples beforehand to expect sorrow, 
that they may treasure up comforts pecordianyy: 


His farewell was nota final farewell; they should see him again, | 
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Secondly. The world’s rejoicing at the same time; “but the world shall 
rejoice.” That which is the grief of saints, is the joy of sinners.’ st. They that 
are strangers to Christ will continue in their carnal mirth, and not at all 
interest themselves in their sorrows. It is nothing to them that pass by, 
Lam.i. 12. Nay, 2nd. They that are enemies to Christ will therefore rejoice, 
because they hope they have conquered him, and ruined his interest. When 
the chief priests had Christ upon the cross, we may suppose they made merry 
over him, as they that dwell on earth over the slain witnesses, Rev. xi. 10. Let 
hl eg surprise to us if we see others triumphing when we are trembling for 

y ark, 

Thirdly. The return of joy to them in due time; “but your sorrow shall be 
turned into joy.” As the joy of the hypocrite, so the sorrow of the true 
Christian, is but for a moment. “The disciples were glad when they saw the 
Lord.” His resurrection was life from the dead to them; and their sorrow for 
Christ’s sufferings was turned into joy of such a nature as could not be damped 
and embittered by any sufferings of their own. hey were sorrowful, and yet 
always rejoicing, 2 Cor. vi. 10; had sorrowful lives, and yet joyful hearts. 

2nd, It is applicable to all the faithful followers of the Lamb, and describes 
the common case of Christians. > 

First. Their condition and disposition are both mournful; sorrows are their 
lot, and seriousness is their temper: they that are acquainted with Christ 
must, as he was, be acquainted with grief; they weep and lament for that 
which others make light of, their own sins, and the sins of those about them; 
they mourn with sufferers that mourn, and mourn for sinners that mourn not 
for themselves. 

Secondly. The world at the same time goes away with all the mirth; they 
laugh now, and spend their days so jovially, that one would think they neither 
knew sorrow nor feared it. Carnal mirth and pleasures are surely none of the 
best things; for then the worst men would not have so large a share of them, 
and the favourites of Heaven be such strangers to them. 

Thirdly, Spiritual mourning will shortly be turned into eternal rejoicing. 
Gladness is sown for the upright in heart, that sow in tears, and without doubt 
they shall shortly reap in joy. Their sorrow will not only be followed with joy, 
but turned into it; for the most precious comforts take rise from pious griefs. 
This he illustrates by a similitude taken from a woman in travail, to whose 
sorrows he compares those of his disciples, for their encouragement ; for it is 
the will of Christ that his people should be a comforted people. 

lst. Here is the similitude or parable itself, ver. 21; ‘*A woman,” we know, 
“when she is in travail hath sorrow ;” she is in exquisite pain, ‘‘ because her 
hour is come,” the hour which nature and Providence have fixed, which she 
hath expected, and cannot escape; “but as soon as she is delivered of the 
child,” provided she be safely delivered, and the child be, though a Jabez, 
1 Chr. iv. 9, yet not a Benoni, Gen. xxxv. 18, then “she remembers no more 
the anguish ;” her groans and complaints are all over, and the after-pains are 
easier borne, “for joy that a man is born into the world,” épeos, one of 
oe human race, a child, be it son or daughter, for the word speaks either. 

serve, 

(1.) The fruit of the curse, in the sorrow and pain of a woman in travail 
according to the sentence, Gen. iii. 16; “in sorrow shalt thon bring forth.” 
These pains are extreme, the greatest griefs and pains are compared to them, 
Ps. xliyiii. 6; sa. xiii. 8; xxi. 3; Jer. iv. 31; vi. 24; and they are inevitable, 
1 Thes. vy. 3. See what this world is; all its roses are surrounded with thorns; 
all the children of men are upon this account foolish children, that they are the 
heaviness of her that bore them from the very first. ‘This comes of sin. 

(2.) The fruit of the blessing, in the joy there is for a child born into the world. 
If God had not preserved the blessing in force after the fall, “be fruitful and 
multiply,” parents could never have looked upon their children with any 
comfort. But what is the fruit of a blessing is matter of joy. The birth of 
a living child is, Ist. The parents’ joy ; it makes them very glad, Jer. xx. 15. 
Though children are certain cares, uncertain comforts, and often prove the 
greatest crosses, yet it is natural to us to rejoice in their birth. Could we be 
sure that our children, like John, should be filled with the Holy Ghost, we 
might indeed, like his parents, have joy and gladness in their birth, Zw. i. 14, 153 
but when we consider, not only that they are born in sin, but, as it is here 
expressed, they are born into the world, a world of snares, and a yale of tears, 
we shall see reason to rejoice with trembling, lest it should prove better for 
them they had never been born. 2nd. It ts such joy as makes the anguish not 
to be remembered, or remembered “as waters that pass away,” Job xi. 16. 
Hoe olim meminisse juvabit. Gen. xli. 51. Now this is very proper to set forth, 
1. The sorrows of Christ’s disciples in this world; they are like travailing pains, 
sure and sharp, but not to last long, and in order to a joyful product; they are 
in pain to be delivered, as the church is described, fev. xii. 2, and the whole 
creation, Rom. viii. 24. And, 2. Their joys after these sorrows, which will wipe 
away all tears, for the former things are passed away, ftev. xxi. 4; when they 
are born into that blessed world, and reap the fruit of all their services and 
sorrows, the toil and anguish of this world will be no more remembered, as 
Christ’s were not, when he saw of the travail of his soul abundantly to his 
satisfaction, Zsa. hii. 11. 

2nd. The reddition of the similitude, ver. 22: ‘‘ Ye now have sorrow,” and are 
Hole a have more; “but I will see you again,” and you me, and then all will 

e well. 

(1.) Here again he tells them of their sorrow: “ Ye now therefore have sorrow ;” 
therefore, because I am leaving you, as is intimated in the antithesis, “I will 
see you again.” Note, Christ’s withdrawings are just cause of grief to his dis- 
ciples; if he hide his face, they cannot but be troubled. When the sun sets, 
the sunflower will hang the head. And Christ takes notice of those griefs, 
has a bottle for the tears, and a book for the sighs, of all gracious mourners. 

(2.) He more largely than before assures them of a return of joy, Ps. xxx. 5,11. 
He himself went through his own griefs, and bore ours, “for the joy that was 
set before him;” and he would have us encourage ourselves with the same 
prospect. Three things recommend the joy : : 

(ist.) The cause of it, “I will see you again;” I will make you a kind and 
friendly visit, to inquire after you, and minister comfort to you. Note, 1. Christ 
will graciously return to those that wait for him, though for a small moment 
he has seemed to forsake them, Jsa. liv. 7. Men, when they are preferred, will 
searce look upon their inferiors; but the exalted Jesus will visit his disciples ; 
they shall not only see him in his glory, but he will see them in their meanness. 
23 Christ's returns are returns of ‘joy to all his disciples. When clouded evi- 
dences are cleared up, interrupted communion revived, then is the mouth filled 
with laughter. <a =e 

(2nd.) The cordialness of it; “ your heart shall rejoice.” Divine consolations 
put gladness into the heart. Joy in the heart is solid, and not tlashy—secret, 
and that which a stranger doth not intermeddle with; it is sweet, and gives 
a good man satisfaction in himself; it is sure, and not easily broken in upon. 
Christ’s disciples should heartily rejoice in his returns, sincerely, and roe 

(3rd.) The continuance of it; “ your joy no man taketh trom you.” Men will 
attempt to take their joy from them; they would, if they could, but they shall 
not prevail. Some understand it of the eternal joy of them that are glorified ; 
they that are entered into the joy of their Lord shall go no more out. Our joys 
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on earth we are liable 
joys are everlasting. 


sobbed of by a thousand accidents, but heavenly 
to be none understand it of the ape ae alte 
: -e canctified, particularly the apostles’ joy in their apostiesnip. hanks 
Shas are sanctited POT the ne of the rest, “who always causeth us to 
triumph,” 2 Cor. ii. 14, A malicious world would have taken it from them. If 
bonds and punishments, tortures and deaths, would have taken it from foe 
they had lost it; but when they took every thing else from them, they coul 
not take this; ‘“‘as sorrowful, yet always rejoicing ;” they could not rob them 
of their joy, because they could not separate them from the love of Christ— 
could not rob them of their God, nor of their treasure in heaven. 


23 And in that day ye shall ask me nothing. 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, Whatsoever ye shall 
ask the Father in my name, he will give it you. 24 
Hitherto have ye asked nothing in my name: ask, 
and ye shall receive, that your joy may be full. 25 
These things have I spoken unto you in proverbs: 
but the time cometh, when I shall no more speak 
unto you in proverbs, but I shall shew you plainly of 
the Father. 26 At that day ye shall ask in my name: 
and I say not unto you, that I will pray the Father 
for you: 27 For the Father himself loveth you, 
because ye have loved me, and have believed that I 


eame out from God. 


An answer to their askings is here promised for their farther comfort. Now 
there are two ways of asking; asking by way of inquiry, that is the asking of 
the ignorant; and asking by way of request, and that is the asking of the indi- 
gent: Christ here speaks of both. aie 

First. By way of inquiry, they should not need to ask; ver. 23, “in that day 
ye shall ask me nothing ;” ovx epwrjcere oddev, ‘ye shall ask no questions.’ You 
shall have such a clear knowledge of gospel mysteries, by ad odeles of your 
understandings, that you shall not need to inquire; as Heb. viii. 11, “they shall 
not teach;” you shall have more knowledge on a sudden than hitherto you 
have had by diligent attendance. They had asked some ignorant questions, 
as ch. ix. 2; some ambitious questions, as Mat. xviii. 1; some distrustful ones, 
as Mat. xix. 27; some impertinent ones, as ch. xxi, 21; some curious ones, as 
Acts i. 6; but after the Spirit was poured out, nothing of all this. In the stor 
of the apostles’ acts we seldom find them asking questions, as David, Shall 
do this? or, shall I go thither? for they were constantly under a Divine con- 
duct. In that weighty case of preaching the Gospel to the Gentiles, Peter 
went, nothing doubting, Acts x. 20. Asking questions supposeth us at a loss, 
or at least at a stand, and the best of us have need to ask questions; but we 
should aim at such a full assurance of understanding, as that we may not 
hesitate, but be constantly led in a plain path both of truth and duty. 4 

Now for this he gives a reason, ver. 25, which plainly refers to this promise, 
that they should not need to ask questions: “These things have I spoken 
unto you in proverbs;” in such a way as you have thought not so plain and 
intelligible as you could have wished ; “ but the time cometh when I shall shew 
you plainly,” as plainly as you can desire, “ of the Father,” so that you shall not 
need to ask questions. 

1, The great thing Christ would lead them into was the knowledge of God; 
“T will shew you the Father,” and bring you acquainted with him. This is 
that which Christ designs to give, and which all true Christians desire to have. 
When Christ would speak the greatest favour intended for his disciples, he tells 
them he would shew them plainly the Father; for what is the neppuioes of 
heaven, but immediately and pare ts to see God? To know God as the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, is the greatest mystery for the understanding 
to please itself with the contemplation of; and to know him as our Father, is 
the greatest happiness for the will and affections to please themselves with the 
choice and enjoyment of. 

2, Of this he had hitherto spoken to them in proverbs, which are wise say- 
ings, and instructive, but figurative, and resting in generals. Christ had spoken 
many things very plainly to them, and expounded his parables privately to the 
disciples; but, Ist. Considering their dulness and unaptness to receive what 
he said to them, he might be said to speak in proverbs; what he said to them 
was a book sealed, Zsa. xxix. 11. 2nd. Comparing the discoveries he had made 
to them, in what he had spoken to their ears, with what he would make to 
them when he would put his Spirit into their hearts, all hitherto had been 
but proverbs. It would be a pleasing surprise to themselves, and they would 
think themselves in a new world, when they would reflect upon all their former 
notions as confused and enigmatical, compared with their present clear and 
distinct knowledge of Divine things. The ministration of the letter was 
nothing to that of the Spirit, 2 Cor. iii. 8,11. 3rd. Confining it to what he had 
said of the Father, and the counsels of the Father, what he had said was very 
dark, compared with what was shortly to be revealed, Col. ii. 2. 

3. He would speak to them plainly, ragpnsia, ‘with freedom,’ of the Father. 
When the Spirit was poured out, the apostles attained to.a much greater 
knowledge of Divine things than they had before, as appears by the utterance 
the Spirit gave them, Acts ii. 4. These things, which they had a very confused 
idea of before they were led into the mystery of and what the Spirit shewed 
them, Christ is here said to shew them; for as the Father speaks by the Son, so 

the Son by the Spirit. But this promise will have its ful accomplishment in 
ree weces we shall see the Father as he is, face to face, not as we do now, 
through a glass seodee' 1 Cor. xiii. 12; which is matter of comfort to us under 
the cloud of present darkness, by reason of which we cannot order our speech, 
but often disorder it. While we are here we have many questions to ask con- 
cerning the invisible God, and the invisible world; but in that day we shall see 
all things clearly, and ask no more questions. 

Secondly. He promiseth that, by way of request, they should ask nothing in 
vain. It is taken for granted that all Christ’s discip es give themselves to 
prayer; he had taught them by his precept and pattern to be much in prayer; 
that must be their support and comfort when he had left them; their instruc- 
tion, direction, strength, and success must be fetched in by prayer. Now, 

__1. Here is an express promise of a grant, ver. 23. The preface to this promise 
is such as makes it inviolably sure, and leayes no room to question it: “ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you;” I pawn my veracity upon it. ‘The promise itself is 
incomparably rich and sweet; the golden sceptre is here held out to us with 
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this word, “ What is thy petition? and it shall be granted;” for he saith 
“whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name, he will give it you.” We ha 
it before, ch. xiv. 13. What would we more? ‘The promise is as express as we 
can desire. 

Ist. We are here taught how to seek; we must ask the Father in Christ’s 
name; we must have an eye to God as a Father, and come as children to him; 
and to Christ as Mediator, and come as clients. Asking of the Father includes 
a sense of spiritual wants, and a desire of spiritual blessings, with a conviction 
that they are to be had from God only; as also a humility of address to him, 
with a believing confidence in him, as a Father able and ready to help us. 
Asking in Christ’s name includes an acknowledgment of our own unworthi- 
ness to receive any favour from God, and a complacency in the method God 
has taken of keeping up a correspondence with us by his Son, and an entire 
dependence upon Christ as the Lord our righteousness. 

2nd. We are here told how we shall speed; ‘he will give it you.” What more 
can we wish for, than to have what we want, nay,to have what we will, in 
conformity to God’s will, for the asking? He will give it you from whom 
proceedeth every good and perfect gift. What Christ purchased by the merit 
of his death, he needed not for himself, but intended it for, and consigned it 
to, his faithful followers; and haying given a valuable consideration for it, 
which was accepted in full, by this promise he draws a bill as it were upon 
the treasury in heaven, which we are to present by prayer, and in his name to 
ask for that which is purchased and promised, according to the true intent of 
the new covenant. Christ had promised them great illumination by the Spirit 
but they must pray for it, and did so, Acts i. 14. God will for this be inquire 
of. He had promised them perfection hereafter; but what shall they do in the 
mean time?—they must continue praying. Perfect fruition is reserved for 
the land of our rest; asking and receiving is the comfort of the land of our 
pilgrimage. 

2. Here is an invitation to them to petition. It is thought sufficient if great 
men permit addresses; but Christ calls upon us to petition, ver. 24. 

Ist. He looks back upon their practice hitherto; “hitherto have ye asked 
nothing in my name.” That refers either, First. To the matter of their 
prayers. Ye have asked nothing comparatively, nothing to what ye might 
have asked, and will ask when the Spirit is poured out. See what a generous 
benefactor our Lord Jesus is, above all benefactors; he gives liberally, and is 
so far from upbraiding us with the frequency and largeness of his gifts, that he 
rather upbraids us with the seldomness and straitness of our reqnee You 
have asked nothing in comparison of what you want, and what I have to give, 
and have promised to give. We are told to open our mouth wide. Or, Secondly. 
To the name in which they prayed. They prayed many a prayer, but never so 
expressly in the name of Christ as now he was directing them to do; for he.had 
not as yet offered up that great sacrifice, in the virtue of which our prayers 
were to be accepted; nor entered upon his intercession for us, the incense 
whereof was to perfume all our devotions, and so enable us to pray in his 
name. Hitherto they had cast out devils, and healed diseases in the name of 
Christ, as a king and prophet; but they could not yet distinetly pray in his 
name as a priest. 4 

2nd. He looks forward to their practice for the future; ‘‘ask, and ye shall 
receive, that your joy may befull.” Here, First. He directs them to ask for all 
that which they needed, and he had promised. Secondly. He assures them that 
they shall receive. What we ask from a principle of grace, God will graciously 
give: ye shall receiveit. ‘There is something more in that than in the promise, 
that he will give it. He will not only give it, but give you to receive it, give 
you the comfort and benefit of it, a heart to eat of it, Heel. vi.2. Thirdly. That 
hereby their joy shall be full. Which speaks, 1st. The blessed effect of the 
prayer of faith, it helps to fill up the joy of faith. Would we have our joy full, 
as full as it is capable of being in this world, we must be much in prayer. 
When we are told to rejoice evermore, it follows immediately, “ pray without 
ceasing.” See how high we are to aim in prayer; not only at peace, but joy, 
a fulness of joy. Or, 2nd. The blessed effects of the answer of peace. Ask 
and ye shall receive that which will fill eee joy. Christ’s gifts, through 
Christ, fill the treasures of the soul; they fill its joys, Pr. viii. 21. Ask for the 
gift of the Holy Ghost, and ye shall receive it; and whereas other knowledge 
increaseth sorrow, Lccl. i. 1, the knowledge he gives will increase, will fill 

our joy. 
: 3: Bere are the grounds upon which they might hope to speed, ver. 26, 27; 
which are summed up in short by the apostle, 1 Jno. ii. 1; “ we have an adyo- 
cate with the Father.” F 

Ist. We have an advocate; and as to that, Christ saw cause at present not to 
insist upon it, only to make the following encouragement shine the brighter. 
“Tsay not unto you that I will pray the Father for you.” Suppose I should 
not tell you that I will intercede for you—should not undertake to solicit every 
particular cause you have depending there, yet it may be a general ground of 
comfort that I have settled a correspondence between you and God—haye 
erected a throne of grace, and consecrated for you a new and living way into 
the holiest. He speaks as if they needed not any farther favours, when he had 
prevailed for the gift of the Holy Ghost to make intercession within them, as a 
Spirit of adoption, crying Abba, Father; as if they had no farther need of him 
to pray for them now; but we shall find he doth more for us than he saith he 
will. Men’s performances often come short of their promises; but Christ’s go 
beyond them. 

2nd. We have to do with a Father, which is so great an encouragement that 
it doth in a manner supersede the other; “for the Father himself loveth you,” 
guider bas, he is afriend to you, and you cannot be better befriended. Note, 
The disciples of Christ are the beloved of God himself. Christ not only turned 
away God’s wrath from us, and brought us inte a covenant of peace and recon- 
ciliation, but purchased his favour for us, and brought us into a covenant of 
friendship. Observe what an emphasis is laid upon this, ‘‘ the Father himself 
loveth you;” who is perfectly happy in the enjoyment of himself, whose self- 
love is both his infinite rectitude, and his infinite blessedness, yet he is pleased 
to love you; the Father himself, whose favour you have forfeited, and whose 
wrath you have incurred, and with whom you need an advoeate, he himself 
now loves you. Observe, 

First. Why the Father loved the disciples of Christ; “because ye have loved 
me, and have believed that I came out from God ;” that is, because ye are my 
disciples indeed; not as if the love began on their side; but when by his grace 
he has wrought 1n us a love to him, he is well pleased with the work of his own 
hands. See here, 1st. What is the character of Christ’s canis they love him 
because shah “believe he came out from God,’ is the only begotten of the 
Father, and his high commissioner to the world. Note, Faith in Christ works 
by love to him, Gal. vy. 6. If we believe him to be the Son of God, we cannot 
but love him as infinitely lovely in himself; and if we believe him to be our 
Saviour, we cannot but love him as the most kind to us. Observe with what 
respect Christ is pleased to speak of his disciples’ love to him, and how kindly 
he took it; he speaks of it as that which recommended them to his Father’s 
favour: Ye have loved me, and believed in me, when the world has hated and 
rejected me; and you shall be distinguished, who have thus distinguished your- 
selyes, 2nd, See what advantage Christ’s faithful disciples have, the Father 
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loves them, and that because they love Christ; so well pleased is he in him 
that he is well pleased with all his friends. ; 

Secondly. What encouragement this gave them in prayer. They need not 
fear speeding, when they came to one that loved them and wished them well. 
Ist. This cautions us against, hard thoughts of God. When we are taught in 
prayer to plead Christ’s merit and intercession, it is not asif all the kindness 
were in Christ only, and in God nothing but wrath and fury; no, the matter is 
not so, the Father’s love and good-will appointed Christ to be the mediator ; 
so that we owe Christ’s merit to God’s mercy in giving him for us. 2nd. Let it 
cherish and confirm in us good thoughts of God. Believers, that love Christ, 
ought to know that God loves them, and therefore to come boldly to him as 
children to a loving father. 


28 I came forth from the Father, and am come 
into the world: again, I leave the world, and go to 
the Father. 29 His disciples said unto him, Lo, now 
speakest thou plainly, and speakest no proverb. 30 
Now are we sure that thou knowest all things, and 
needest not that any man should ask thee: by this 
we believe that thou camest forth from God. 31 
Jesus answered them, Do ye now believe? 32 Be- 
hold, the hour cometh, yea, is now come, that ye shall 
be scattered, every man to his own, and shall leave 
me alone: and yet I am not alone, because the Father 
is with me. 33 These things I have spoken unto 
you, that in me ye might have peace. In the world 
ye shall have tribulation: but be of good cheer; I 


have overcome the world. 


Two things Christ here comforts his disciples with : 

First. With an assurance that though he was leaving the world, he was re- 
turning to his Father, from whom he came forth, ver. 23—32; where we have, 

1. A plain declaration of Christ’s mission from the Father, and his return to 
him, ver. 28; *‘I am come forth from the Father, and am come,” as you see, 
“into the world: again, I leave the world,” as you will see shortly, ‘“‘and go 
to the Father.” This is the conclusion of the whole matter. There was nothing 
he had more inculcated upon them than these two things, whence he came, 
and whither he went; the Alpha and Omega of the mystery of godliness, 
1 Tim. iii. 16, that the Redeemer in his entrance was God manifest in the flesh, 
and in his exit was received up into glory. These two great truths are here, 
Ist. Contracted, and put into afew words. Brief summaries of Christian doc- 
trine are of great use to young beginners. The principles of the oracles of God 
brought into a little compass in creeds and catechisms have, like the beams of 
the sun contracted in a burning-glass, conveyed Divine light and heat with a 
wonderful power. Such we have, Job xxviii. 28; Heel. xii. 13; 1 Tim. i. 15; 
Tit. ii. 11,12; 1 Jno. v.11; muchin a little. 2nd. Compared, and set the one 
over against the other. There is an admirable harmony in Divine truths; they 
do both corroborate and illustrate one another; Christ’s coming and his going 
do so. Christ had commended his disciples for believing that he came forth 
from God, ver. 27; and from thence infers the necessity and equity of his return- 
ing to God again; which therefore should not seem to them either strange or 
sad. Note, The due improvement of what we know and own, would help us 
into the understanding of that which seems difficult and doubtful. 

if we ask concerning the Redeemer, whence he came, and whither he went, 
we arehere told, ist. That he came forth from the Father, who sanctified and 
sealed him; and he came into this world, this lower world, this world of man- 
kind, among whom by his incarnation he was pleased to incorporate himself. 
Here his business lay, and hither he came to attend it. He left his home for 
this strange country; his palace for this cottage—wonderful condescension! 
2nd. That when he had done his work on earth, he left the world, and went 
back to his Father at his ascension. He was not forced away, but made it his 
own act and deed to leave the world, to return to it no more till he comes to 
ing one to it; yet still he is spiritually present with his church, and will be 
to the end. 

2. The disciples’ satisfaction in this declaration; ver. 29, 30, “ Lo, now speak- 
est thou plainly.” Itshould seem this one word of Christ did them more good 
than all the rest, though he had said many things likely enough to fasten upon 
them. The Spirit, as the wind, blows when and where, and by what word he 
pleaseth; perhaps a word that has been spoken once, yea twice, and not per- 
ceived, yet being often repeated, takes hold at last. Two things they improyed 
in by this saying : 

Ist. In knowledge: “ Lo, now speakest thou plainly.” When they were in 
the dark concerning what he said, they did not say, Lo, now speakest thou 
obscurely, as blaming him; but now they apprehended his meaning, they give 
him glory for condescending to their capacity ; “Lo, now speakest thou plainly.” 
Divine truths are then most likely to do good when they are spoken plainly, 
1 Cor. ii. 4. Observe how they triumphed, as the mathematician did with his 
eienxa, evonka, when he had lit upon a demonstration he had long been in quest 
of, ‘I have found it! I have found it!’ Note, When Christ is pleased to speak 
plainly to our souls, and to bring us with open face to behold the glory, we have 
reason to rejoice in it. 

2nd. In faith: “Now are we sure.” Observe, First. What was the matter 
of their faith; “ We believe that thou camest forth from God.” He had said, 
ver. 27, that they did believe this; Lord, say they, we do believe it, and we have 
cause to believe it, and we know that we believe it, and have the comfort of 
it. Secondly. What was the motive of their faith; his omniscience. This proyed 
him a teacher come from God, and more than a prophet, that he knew all 
things; which they were convinced of by this, that he resolved those doubts 
which were hid in their hearts, and answered the scruples they had not con- 
fessed. Note, Those know Christ best that know him by experience; that can 
say of his power, It works in me; of his love, that he loved me. And this proves 
Christ not only to have a Divine mission, but to be a Divine person, that he is 
a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart; therefore the essential, 
eternal Word, Heb. iy. 12,13. He has made all the churches to know that he 
searcheth the reins and the heart, Rev. ii. 23. This confirmed the faith of the 
disciples here, as it made the first impression upon the woman of Samaria, that 
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Christ told her all things that ever she did, ch. iy. 29: and f 
that Christ saw him under the fig tree, ch. i. 49. 5 SRT Rel eletae 

_ These words, “and needest not that any man should ask thee,” may spealc 
either, sé, Christ s aptness to teach; he prevents us with his instructions, and 
is communicative of the treasures of wisdom and knowledge that are hid in 
him, and needs not be importuned; or, 2nd. His ability to teach. ‘Thou need- 
Hy not, as other teachers, to have the learners’ doubts told thee, for thou 
knowest without being told what they stumble at. The best of teachers can 
only answer what is spoken 3; but Christ can answer what is thought, what we 
pacha : ae as the disciples were, Mar. ix. 12; thus he can have compas- 

3. The gentle rebuke Christ gave the disciples for their confidence that they 
now understood him, ver. 31, 32; observing how they triumphed in their attain- 
ments, he said, “ Do ye now believe?” Do ye now look upon yourselves as 
advanced and confirmed disciples? Do ye now think you shall make no more 
blunders? Alas, ye know not your own weakness; you will very shortly be 
scattered every man to his own, &c. Here we have, 
sete fey ahi et to put them upon consideration, “Do ye now 

ve?” First. If now, why not sooner? Have ye not heard the same things 
many a time before? They who after many instructions and invitations are at 
last persuaded to believe, have reason to be ashamed that they stood it out so 
long. Secondly. If now, why not ever? When an hour of temptation comes, 
where will your faith be then? As far as there is inconstaney in our faith, 
there is cause to question the sincerity of it, and to ask, Do we indeed believe? 
2nd. A prediction of their fall; that how confident soever they were now of 
their own stability, in a little time they would all desert him, which was ful- 
filled that very night, when upon his being seized by a party of the guards, “all 
his disciples forsook him, and fled,” Mat. xxvi. 56. They were scattered, First. 
From one another; they shifted every one for his own safety, without any care 
or concern for each other. Troublous times are times of scattering to Chris- 
tian societies ; in the cloudy and dark day, the flock of Christ is dispersed, 
ze. XXxix. 12; so Christ as a society is not visible. Secondly. Scattered from 
him; “‘ye shall leave me alone.” They should have been witnesses for him 
upon his trial, should have ministered to him in his sufferings; if they could 
have given him no comfort, they might have done him some credit ; but they 
were ashamed of his chain, and afraid of sharing with him in his sufferings, and 
left him alone. Note, Many a good cause, when it is distressed by its enemies, 
is deserted by its friends. The disciples had continued with Christ in his other 
temptations, and yet turned their back upon him now. Those that are tried do 
not always prove trusty. If we at any time find our friends unkind to us, let us 
remember that Christ’s were so to him. 

When they left him alone, they were “ scattered, every man to his own;” not 
to their own possessions or habitations, those were in Galilee; but to their own 
friends and acquaintance in Jerusalem. Every one went his own way, where 
he fancied he should be most safe; every man to secure his own; that is, him- 
self and his own life. Note, Those will not dare to sutfer for their religion 
that seek their own things more than the things of Christ, and that look upon 
the things of this world as their r& éé:a, ‘ their own’ propriety, and in which their 
happiness is bound up. Now observe here, lsé. Christ knew before that his 
disciples would thus desert him in the critical moment, and yet he was still 
tender of them, and in nothing unkind. We are ready to say of some, If we 
could have foreseen their ingratitude, we would not have been so prodigal of 
our favours to them; Christ did foresee theirs, and yet was kind to them. 2nd. 
He told them of it, to be a rebuke to their exultation in their present attain- 
ments. “Do ye now believe?” be not high-minded, but fear; for you will 
find your faith so sorely shaken, as to make it questionable whether it be sin- 
cere or no in a little time. Note, Even then when we are taking the comfort 
of our graces, it is good to be minded of our danger from our corruptions. 
When our faith is strong, our love flaming, and evidences clear, yet we cannot 
infer from thence that to-morrow shall be as this day. Even then when we 
have most reason to think we stand, yet we have reason enough to take heed 
lest we fall. 3rd. He spoke of it as a thing very near. The hour was already 
come in a manner, when they would be as shy of him as ever they had been 
fond kth Noite, A little time may produce great changes both concerning 
us and in us. 

3rd. An assurance of his own comfort notwithstanding ; ‘yet Iam not alone.” 
He would not be thought to complain of their deserting him, as if it were any 
real damage to him; for in their absence he should be sure of his Father’s pre~ 
sence, which was instar omnium,—‘ every thing ;’ “the Father is with me.” We 
may consider this, First. As a privilege peculiar to the Lord Jesus; the Father 
was so with him in his sufferings, as he never was with any, for still he was in 
the bosom of the Father. The Divine nature did not desert the human nature, 
but supported it, and put an invincible comfort and an inestimable value into 
his sufferings. ‘Uhe Father had engaged to be with him in his whole undertak- 
ing, Ps. lxxxix. 21, &c.; and to preserve him, Jsa. xlix. 8; and this emboldened 
him, Jsa. 1. 7; then when he complained of his Father’s forsaking him, yet he 
called him “my God,” and presently after was so wellassured of his favourable 
presence with him, as to commit his spirit into his hand. This he had com- 
forted himself with all along, ech. viii. 29; “He that sent me is with me: the 
Father hath not left me alone,” and especially now at last. ‘This assists our 
faith in the acceptableness of Christ’s satisfaction; no doubt the Father was 
well pleased in him, for he went along with him in his undertaking from first 
to last. Secondly. As a privilege common to all believers by virtue of their 
union with Christ; when they are alone they are not alone, but the Father is 
with them. Ist. When solitude is their choice, when they are alone, as Isaac in 
the field; Nathanael under the fig tree; Peter upon the housetop, meditating 
and praying; the Father is with them. They that converse with God in solitude, 
are never less alone than when alone. A good God, and a good heart, are good 
company at any time. 2nd. When solitude is their affliction, their enemies lay 
them alone, and their friends leave them so; their company, like Job’s, is made 
desolate; yet they are not so much alone as they are thought to be; the Father 
is with them, as he was with Joseph in his bonds, and with John in his banish- 
ment. In their greatest troubles they are as one whom his Father pities, as one 
whom his mother comforts; and while we have God’s favourable presence 
with us, we are happy, and ought to be easy, though all the world forsake us; 
non Deo tribuimus justum honorem ; nisi solus ipse nobis sufficiat,— We do not 
render due honour to God, unless we deem him alone all-sufficient.’— Calvin. | 

Secondly. He comforts them with a promise of peace in him, by virtue of his 
victory over the world, whatever troubles they might meet with in it; ver. 33, 
“ These things I have spoken, that in me ye might have peace ;” and if ye have 
it not in me, ye will not have it at all, for “in the world ye shall haye tribula- 
tion ;” sou ne expect ne other, and yet may cheer up yourselves, for “I have 
overcome the world.” serve, eee 

1. The end Christ aimed at in preaching this farewell sermon to his disciples, 
that in him they might have peace. He did not hereby intend to give them a 
full view of that doctrine which they were shortly to be made masters of by 
the pouring out of the Spirit; but only to satisfy them for the present that his 
departure from them was really for the best; or, we may take it more gene- 
rally; Christ had said all this to them, that by enjoying him they might have 
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S joy sf themselves. Note, Ist. It is the will of Christ that his 
Rs Pe sea gers peace within, whatever their troubles may be without. 
2nd. Peace in Christ is the only true peace ; and in him alone believers have it, 
“for this man shall be the peace,” Mc. v. 5; through him we have peace with 
God, and so in him we have peace 1n our own minds. 3rd, The word of Christ 
aims at this, that in him we may have peace ; peace is the fruit of the lips, of his 

i li. 19. Aree 2 
Ata. a ee they were likely to meet with in the world. You shall 
not have outward peace, never expect it; though they were sent to proclaim 
peace on earth, good-will towards men, they must expect troubles on earth, 
and ill-will from men. Note, It has been the lot of Christ’s disciples to have 
more or less tribulation in this world. Men persecute them because they are 
so good, and God corrects them because they are no better; men design to cut 
them off from the earth, and God designs by affliction to make them meet for 
heaven, and so between both they shall have tribulation. a 

3. The encouragement Christ gives them with reference hereunto; but be of 
good cheer,” dapceire, not only be of good comfort, but be of good courage; have 
a good heart on it, and all shall be well. Note, in the midst of the tribulations 
of this world, it is the duty and interest of Christ’s disciples to be of good oheets 
to keep up their delight in God whateyer is pressing, and their hope in God 
whatever is threatening ; as sorrowful indeed in compliance with the temper 
of the climate; and yet alway rejoicing, always cheerful, 2 Cor. vi. 10; even in 

tribulation, Rom. vy. 3. mes 
ee The ground of that encouragement ; “I have overcome the world.” Christ’s 
victory is a Christian’s triumph. Christ overcame the prince of this world, 
disarmed him, and east him out, and still treads Satan under our feet. He over- 
eame the children of this world by the conversion of many to the faith and obe- 
dience of his Gospel, making them the children of his kingdom. When he sends 
his disciples to preach the Gospel to all the world, “be of good cheer,” saith 
he, “ [have overcome the world,” as far as I have gone, and so shall you ; though 
you haye tribulation in the world, yet you shall gain your point, and captivate 
the world, Rev. vi. 2. He overcame the wicked world; for many a time he put 
his enemies to silence, to shame, and, Be you of good cheer, for the Spirit will 
enable you to do so too. He overcame the evil things of the world, by submit- 
ting to them; he endured the cross, despised it, and the shame of it; and the 
good things of it, by being wholly dead to them; its honours had no beauty 
in his eye, its pleasures no charms. Never was there such a conqueror of the 
world as Christ was; and we ought to be encouraged byit, Ist. Because Christ 
has overcome the world before us; so that we may look upon it as a conquered 
enemy, that has many a time been bafiled; nay, 2nd. He has conquered it for us, 
as the Captain of our salvation. We are interested in his victory; by his 
cross the world is crucified to us, which speaks it completely conquered and put 
into our possession; Allis yours, even the world. Christ having overcome the 
world, believers have nothing to do but to pursue their victory, and divide 
the spoil; and this we do by faith, 1 Jno. vy. 4; “ we are more than conquerors, 
through him that loved us.” . 


CHAPTER XVII. 


This chapter is a prayer; it is the Lord’s prayer, the Lord Christ’s prayer. There was 
one Lord's prayer, which he taught us to pray, and did not pray himself, for he needed 
not to pray for the forgiveness of sin; but this was properly and peculiarly his, and 
suited him only as Mediator, and is a sampler of his intercession, and yet is of use to 
us both for instruction and encouragement in prayer. Observe, I. The circumstances 
of the prayer, ver. 1. II. The prayer itself: 1. He prays for himself, yer. 1—5, 2. He 
prays for those that are his. And there see, Ist. The general pleas with which he 
introduceth his petitions for them, ver.G—10. 2nd. The particular petitions he puts 
up for them: First. That they might be kept, ver. 11—16. Secondly. That they might 
be sanctified, ver. 17—19. Thirdly. That they might be united, ver. 11, and ver. 20—23, 
Fourthly. That they might be glorified, ver. 24—26. 


s,,«. HESE words spake Jesus, 
FX and lifted up his eyes to 


wZy heaven, and said, Father, 
\ia the hour is come; glorify 
\‘ie thy Son, that thy Son also 
\jmay glorify thee: 2 As 
thou hast given him power 
over all flesh, that he should 
give eternal life to as many 
as thou hast given him. 3 
eternal, that they might know thee 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou 
hast sent. 4 I have glorified thee on the earth: I 
have finished the work which thou gavest me to do. 
5 And now, O Father, glorify thou me with thine 


own self with the glory which I had with thee before 
the world was. 


Tere is, First. The circumstances of this 

SeGNS. 18s, h stance prayer, ver. 1. Many a solemn 
prayer Waris made in the days of his flesh ; sometimes he shuren all night 
in praie i rat none of his prayers are recorded so fully as this. Observe, 
hati ane ue ¥ hen he prayed this prayer; when he had spoken these words, 
bad 9 jest i oregoing farewell to his disciples, he prayed this prayer, in their 
Re ae £3 fo ‘ » Ist. It was a prayer after sermon; when he had spoken from 

x0d to them, 1e turned to speak to God for them. Note, Those we preach 
to we must pray for. He that was to prophesy upon the dry bones was also to 
pray, Come, O breath, and breathe upon them? And the word preached 
should be prayed over, for God gives the increase. ond. It was a prayer after 
Sacrament; after Christ and his disciples had eaten the passover and the 
Lord’s supper together, and he had given them a suitable exhortation, he closed 
the solemnity with this prayer, that God would preserve the good impressions 
of the ordinance upon them. 3rd. It was a family prayer. Christ’s disciples 
were his family; and to set a good example before masters of families, he not 
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only as a son of Abraham taught his household, Gen, xviii. 19, but as a son of 
David blessed his household, 2 Sam. vi. 20, prayed for them, and with them. 
4th. It was a parting prayer; when we and our friends are parting itis good 
to part with prayer, Acts xx. 36. Christ was parting by death, and that parting 
should be sanctified and sweetened by prayer. Dying Jacob blessed the twelve 
patriarchs ; dying Moses the twelve tribes; and so here. dying Jesus the 
twelve apostles. 5th. It was a prayer that was a preface to his sacrifice he was 
now about to offer on earth; specifying the fayours and blessings designed to 
be purchased by the merit of his death, for those that were his; like a deed 
leading the uses of a fine, and directing to what intents and purposes it shall be 
levied. Christ prayed then, as a priest now offering sacrifice, in the virtue of 
which all prayers were to be made. 6th. It was a prayer that was a specimen 
of his intercession, which he ever lives to make for us within the veil. Not 
that in his exalted state he addresseth himself to his Father by way of humble 
petition, as when he was on earth; no, his intercession in heaven is a pre- 
senting of his merit to his Father, with a suing out of the benefit of it for all 
his chosen ones. 

2. The outward expression of fervent desire which he used in this prayer ; 
he ‘lifted up his eyes to heaven,” as before, ch. xi. 41. Not that Christ needed 
thus to engage his own attention, but he was pleased thus to sanctify this 
gesture to those that use it, and justify it against those that ridicule it. It is 
significant of the lifting up of the soul to God in prayer, Ps. xxv. 1. Sursum 
corda, was anciently used as a call to prayer; ‘Up with your hearts,’ up to 
heaven. Thither we must direct our desires in prayer, and thence we must 
expect to receive the good things we pray for. 

Secondly. The first part of the prayer itself, in which Christ prays for him- 
self. Observe here, 

1. He prays to God as a Father: he “lifted up his eyes, and said, Father.” 
Note, As prayer is to be made to God only, so it is our duty in prayer to eye him 
as a Father, and to call him our Father. All that have the spirit of adoption 
are taught to ery, “ Abba, Father,’ Rom. viii. 15; Gal. iv. 6. God be our 
Father, we have liberty of access to him, ground of confidence in him, and 
great expectations from him. Christ calls him here, “holy Father,” ver. 11, 
and “righteous Father,” ver. 25. For it will be of great use to us in cal 
both for direction and for encouragement, to call God as we hope to find him. 

2. He prayed for himself first: though Christ as God was prayed to, Christ 
as man prayed. Thus “it became him to fulfil all righteousness.” It was 
said to him, as it is said to us, “ Ask, and I will give thee,” Ps. ii. 8. What he 
had purchased he must ask for; and shall we expect to have what we have 
never merited, but have a thousand times forfeited, unless we pray for it? 
This puts an honour upon prayer, that it was the messenger Christ sent on 
his errands, the way in which even he corresponded with Heaven. It likewise 
gives great encouragement to praying people, and cause to hope that even the 
prayer of the destitute shall not be despised. ‘Time was when he that is 
Advocate for us had a cause of his own to solicit, a great cause, on the success 
of which depended all his honour as Mediator; and this he was to solicit in 
the same method that is prescribed to us, by prayers and supplications, Heb. v.73 
so that he knows the heart of a petitioner, Hz. xxiii. 9; he knows the way. 
Now observe, Ist. Christ began with prayer for himself, and afterwards 
prayed for his disciples: this charity must begin at home, though it must not 
end there. We must love and pray for our neighbour as ourselves, and there- 
fore must in a right manner love and pray for ourselves first. 2nd. He was 
much shorter in his prayer for himself than in his prayer for his disciples. Our 
prayers for the church must not be crowded into a corner of our prayers; in 
making supplication for all saints we have room enough to enlarge, and should 
not straiten ourselves. 

Now kere are two petitions which Christ puts up for himself, and they two 
are one,—that he might be glorified. But this one petition, “ Glorify thou me,” 
is twice put up because it has a double reference. First. To the prosecution 
of his undertaking farther; “ Glorify me, that I may glorify thee,” in doing 
what is agreed upon to be yet done, ver. 1—3; and, Secondly. To the per- 
formance of his undertaking hitherto; “ Glorify me, for I have glorified thee.” 
‘LT have done my part; and now, Lord, do thine,’ ver. 4, 5. - 

I. Christ here prays to be glorified in order to his glorifying God ; ver. 1, 
*Glorify thy Son,” according to thy promise, “that thy Son may glorify thee, 
according to his undertaking. Here observe, : 

1. What he prays for; that he might be glorified in this world. “The hour is 
come” when all the powers of darkness will continue to vilify thy Son; now, 
Father, glorify him. The Father glorified the Son upon earth; Ist. Even in 
his sufferings, by the signs and wonders which attended them: when they that 
came to take him were thunderstruck with a word; when Judas confessed him 
innocent, and sealed that confession with his own guilty blood; when the 
judge’s wife asleep, and the judge himself awake, pronounced him righteous ; 
when the sun was darkened, and the veil of the temple rent; then the Father 
not only justified, but glorified the Son. Nay, 2nd. Even by his sufferings ; 
when he was crucified, he was magnified, he was glorified, ch. xiii. 31. It was 
in his cross that he conquered Satan and death: his thorns were a crown; _and 
Pilate in the inscription over his head, wrote more than he thought. But, 
3rd. Much more after his sufferings; the Father glorified the Son when he 
raised him from the dead, shewed him openly to chosen witnesses, and poured 
out the Spirit to support and plead his cause, and set up his kingdom among 
men, then he glorified him. This he here prays for, and insists upon. 

2. What he pleads to enforce this request. 

Ist. He pleads relation: ‘ Glorify thy Son ;” thy Son as God, as Mediator. 
It isin consideration of this that the heathen are given him for his inheritance ; 
for “thou art my Son,” Ps. ii. 7,8. The devil had tempted him to renounce 
his sonship with an offer of the kingdoms of this world, but he rejected it with 
disdain, and depended upon his Father for his preferment, and here apunes 
himself to him for it. Note, They that have received the adoption of sons 
may in faith pray for the inheritance of sons; if sanctified, then glorified; 
“Father, glorify thy Son.” 

2nd. He pleads the time: “the hour is come;” the season prefixed to an 
hour. The hour of Christ’s passion was determined in the counsel of God; he 
had often said his hour was not yet come; but now it was come, and he knew 
it. “Man knows not his time,” ee/. ix. 12; but the Son of man did. 
calls it this hour, ch. xii. 27, and here the hour, (compare Mar. xiv. 35; ch. xvi. 213) 
for the hour of the Redeemer’s death, which was also the hour of the Redeemer 3 
birth, was the most signal and remarkable hour, and without doubt the most 
critical that ever was since the clock of time was first set agoing. Never was 
there such an hour as that, nor did ever any hour challenge such expecta 
of it before, nor such reflections upon it after. yg 

First. “The hour is come,” in the midst of which I need to be owned; now is 
the hour, when this grand affair is come to a crisis; after many a ski vines the 
decisive battle between heaven and hell is now to be fought; and that grea 
cause, in which God’s honour and man’s happiness are together embark 
must now be either won or lost for ever. he two champions, David 
Goliath, Michael and the dragon, are now entering the lists; the mn 
sounds for an engagement that will be irretrievably fatal either to 
or the other. Now “ glorify thy Son,” now give him victory over prinei 
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and powers; now let the bruising of his heel be the breaking of the ser- 

ent’s head; now let thy Son be so upheld as not to fail or be discouraged. 
When Joshua went forth conquering and to conquer, it is said the Lord mag- 
nified Joshua; so he glorified his Son, when he made the cross his triumphant 
chariot. : 

Secondly. “'The hour is come,” in the close of which I expect to be crowned; 
the hour is come when I am to be glorified, and set at thy right hand. Betwixt 
him and that glory there intervened a bloody scene of suffering; but being 
short, he speaks as if he made little of it; ‘the hour is come that I must be 
glorified,’—and he did not expect it till then. Good Christians in a tryin 
hour, particularly a dying hour, may thus plead, ‘ Now the hour is come, stan 
by me, appear for me, now or never.’ Now the earthly tabernacle is to be dis- 
solved; the hour is come that I should be glorified, 2 Cor. v. 1. 

3rd. He pleads the Father’s own interest and concern herein; “that thy Son 
also may glorify thee.” For he had consecrated his whole undertaking to his 
Father’s honour. He desired to be carried triumphantly through his sufferings 
to his glory, that he might glorify the Father two ways: Jirst. By the death of 
the cross, which he was now to suffer; “ Father, glorify thy name,” expressed 
the great intention of his sufferings, which was to retrieve his Father’s injured 
honour among men; and by his satisfaction to come up to the glory of God, 
which man by his sin came short of. Father, own me in my sufferings, that I 
may honour thee by them. Secondly. By the doctrine of the cross, which was 
now shortly to be published to the world, by which God’s kingdom was to be 
re-established among men. He prays that his Father would so grace his suf- 
ferings, and crown them, as not only to take off the offence of the cross, but to 
make it to them that are saved “the wisdom of God, and the power of God.” 
If God had not glorified Christ crucitied, by raising him from the dead, his 
yools undertaking had been crushed; therefore “ glorify me, that I may glorify 
thee.” 

Now hereby he hath taught us, 1st. What to eye and aim at in our prayers, 
in all our designs and desires, and that is the honour of God. It being our 
chief end to glorify God, other things must be sought and attended to in sub- 
ordination and subserviency to the Lord; do this and the other for thy servant, 
that thy servant may glorify thee. ‘Give me health, that I may glorify thee 
with my body; success, that I may glorify thee with my estate, &ec. “ Hallowed 
be thy name” must be our first petition, which must fix our end in all our other 
petitions, 1 Pet.iv. 11. 2nd. He hath taught us what to expect and hope for. 
Jé we sincerely set ourselves to glorify our Father, he will not be wanting to do 
that for us which is requisite to put us into a capacity of glorifying him, to give 
us the grace he knows sufficient, and the opportunity he sees convenient. But 
if we secretly honour ourselves more than him, it is just with him to leave us 
in the hand of our own counsels; and then, instead of honouring ourselves, we 
shall shame ourselves. : Potts 

4th. He pleads his commission, ver. 2,3; he desires to glorify his Father in 
conformity to, and in pursuance of, the commission given him: “ Glorify thy 
Son, as thou hast given him power,” glorify him in the execution of the powers 
thou hast given him; so it is connected with the petition; or, “that thy Son may 
glorify thee,” according to the power given him; so it is eonnected with the 
plea. Now see here the power of the Mediator. 

First. The original of his power. “Thou hast given him power ;” he has it 
from God, to whom all power belongs. Man in his fallen state must, in order 
to his recovery, be taken under a new model of government, which could not be 
erected but by a special commission, under the broad seal of Heaven, directed 
to the undertaker of that glorious work, and constituting him sole arbitrator 
of the grand difference that was, and sole guarantee of the grand alliance that 
was to be, between God and man; so as to this office, he received his power, 
which was to be executed in a way distinct from his power and government 
as Creator. Note, The church’s king is no usurper, as the prince of this world 
is. Christ’s right to rule is incontestable. 

Secondly. The extent of his power. He has ‘‘ power over all flesh.” 1st. Over 
all mankind. He has power in and over the world of spirits; the powers of the 
upper and unseen world are subject to him, 1 Pet. iii. 22; but being now me- 
diating between God and man, he here pleads his power over all flesh. ‘They 
were men whom he was to subdue and save; out of that race he had a remnant 
given him, and therefore all that rank of beings was put under his feet. 2nd. 
Over mankind considered as corrupt and fallen, for so he is called flesh, 
Gen. vi. 3. If he had not in this sense been flesh, he had not needed a Redeemer. 
Over this sinful race the Lord Jesus has all power; and all judgment con- 
cerning them is committed to him. Power to bind or loose, acquit or condemn; 
“ power on earth to forgive sins,” or not. Christ, as Mediator, has the govern- 
ment of the whole world put into his hand; he is king of nations, has power 
even over those that know him not, nor obey his Gospel. Whom he doth not 
rule he overrules, Ps. xxii, 28, and Ixxii. 8; Mat. xxviii. 18; Jno. vy. 35. 

Thirdly. The gravd intention and design of this power; ‘that he should 
give eternal life to as many as thou hast given him.” Here is the mystery of 
our salvation laidopen. Ist. Here is the Father making over the elect to the 
Redeemer; and giving them to him as his charge and trust, and the crown and 
recompence of his undertaking. He has a sovereign power over all the fallen 
race, but a peculiar interest in the chosen remnant; all things were put under 
his feet, but they were delivered into his hand. 2nd. Here is the Son undertak- 
ing to secure the happiness of those that were given him; that he should give 
eternal life to them. See how great the authority of the Redeemer is; he hath 
lives and crowns to give,—eternal lives that never die, immortal crowns that 
never fade. Now consider how great the Lord Jesus is, who hath such pre- 
ferments in his gift; and how gracious he is in giving eternal life to those 
whom he undertakes to save. 1. He sanctifies theim in this world, gives them 
the spiritual life, which is eternal life in the bud and embryo, ch. iy. 14. Grace 
in the soul is heaven in that soul, 2. He will glorify them in the other world, 
their happiness shall be completed in the vision and fruition of God: and this 
only is mentioned, because it supposeth all the other parts of his undertaking, 
teaching them, satisfying for them, sanctifying them, and preparing them for 
that eternal life; and indeed all the other were in order to this. We are called 
to his kingdom and glory, and begotten to the inheritance; what is last in 
execution was first in intention, and that is eternal life. 3rd. Here is the 
subserviency of the Redeemer’s universal dominion to this. He hath power 
over all flesh, on purpose that he anit give eternal life to the select number. 
Note, Christ’s dominion over the children of men is in order to the salvation of 
the children of God: all things are for their sakes, 2 Cor. iy. 15. Christ’s 
laws, ordinances, and promises, which are given to all, are designed effectually 
to convey spiritual life, and secure eternal life, to all that were given to Christ ; 
he is “head over all things to the church.” he administration of the kingdoms 
of providence and grace are put into the same hand, that all things may be made 
toconcur for good to thecalled, — ‘ ; 

Fourthly. Here isa farther explication of this grand design; ver. 3, “ This is 
life eternal,” which I am empowered and haye undertaken to give—this is the 
nature of it, and this the way leading to it—“ to know thee the paly true God,” 
and all the discoveries and pripeipies of natural religion, “and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent,” as Mediator, and the doctrines and laws of that holy 
religion, which he instituted for the Becoyery of man out of his lapsed state. 
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Here is, 1s¢. The great end which the Christian religion sets before us, and that 
js eternal life; the happiness of an immortal soul in the vision and fruition of 
an eternal God. This he was to reveal to all, and secure to all that were given 
him. By the Gospel, life and immortality are brought to light, are brought to 
hand, a life which transcends this as much in excellency as it doth in duration. 
2nd. The sure way of attaining this blessed end, whith is by the right know- 
ledge of God and Jesus Christ ; “this is life eternal, to know thee,” which may 
be taken two ways: 1. Life eternal lies in the knowledge of God and Jesus 
Christ; the present principle of this life is the believing knowledge of God 
and Christ. The future perfection of that life will be the intuitive knowledge 
of God and Christ. They that are brought into union with Christ, and live a 
life of communion with God in Christ, know in some measure by experience 
what eternal life is; and will say, If this be heaven, heaven is sweet: see 
Ps. XVil. 15. 2. The knowledge of God and Christ leads to life eternal; this is 
the way in which Christ gives eternal life, by the knowledge of him that hath 
called us, 2 Pet. i. 3; and this is the way in which we come to receive it. 

The Christian religion shews us the way to heaven, 

1. By directing us to God as the author and felicity of our being; for Christ 
died to bring us to God, to know him as our Creator, and to love him, obey him, 
submit to him, and trust in him as our owner, ruler, and benefactor; to devote 
ourselves to him as our Sovereign Lord, depend upon him as our chief good, 
and to direct all to his praise as our highest end: this is life eternal. God is 
here called “ the only true God,” to distinguish him from the false gods of the 
heathen, which were counterfeits and pretenders; not from the person of the 
Son, of whom it is expressly said, that he is the true God, and eternal life, 
1 Jno. y. 20, and who in this text is proposed as the object of the same religious 
regard with the Father. It is certain there is but one only living and true 
God; and the God we adore is he. He is the true God, and not a mere name 
or notion, the only true God; and all that ever set up as rivals with him are 
vanity and a lie: the service of him is the only true religion. 

2. By directing us to Jesus Christ as the Mediator between God and man; 
“Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.” If man had continued innocent, the 
knowledge of the only true God would have been life eternal to him; but now 
he is fallen, there must be something more; now we are under guilt, to know 
God is to know him as a righteous judge, whose curse we are under; and 
nothing more killing than to know this; we are therefore concerned to know 
Christ as our Redeemer, by whom alone we can now have access to God. It is 
life eternal to believe in Christ; and this he has undertaken to give to as many 
as were given him; see ch. vi. 39,40. They that are acquainted with God and 
Christ are already in the suburbs of life eternal. 

If. Christ here prays to be glorified, in consideration of his having 
glorified the Father hitherto, ver. 4,5. The meaning of the former petition 
was, Glorify me in this world; the meaning of the latter is, Glorify me in the 
ether world. “JT have glorified thee on the earth;” and now “ glorify thou me.” 

serve here, 

1. With what comfort Christ reflects on the life he had lived on earth. ‘I 
have glorified thee, and finished my work; it is as good as finished.’ He doth not 
complain of the poverty and disgrace he had lived in, what a weary life he had 
had upon earth, as ever any man of sorrows had; he overlooks this, and pleaseth 
himself in reviewing the service he had done his Father, and the progress he 
had made in his undertaking. And this is here recorded, 

1st. For the honour of Christ; that his life upon earth did in all respects 
fully answer the end of his coming into the world. Note, First. Our Lord 
Jesus had work given him to do by him that sent him; he came not into the 
world to live at ease, but to go about doing good, and to fulfil all righteous- 
ness. His Father gave him his work, his work in the vineyard; both appointed 
him to it, and assisted him in it. Secondly. The work that was given him to 
do he finished; though he had not as yet gone through the last part of his 
undertaking, yet he was so near ‘‘ being made perfect through sufferings,” that 
he might say he had finished it; it was as good as done, he was giving it its 
finishing strokes, éveActwoa,—* I have finished.’ The word signifies his per- 
forming every part of his undertaking in the most complete and perfect manner. 
Thirdly. Herein he glorified his Father; he pleased him, he praised him. It is 
the glory of God that his work is perfect, and the same is the glory of the 
Redeemer. What he is the author of, he will be the finisher of. It was a 
strange way for the Son to glorify the Father, by abasing himself; that looked 
more likely to disparage him; yet it was contrived that so he should glorify 
him; “1 have glorified thee on the earth,” that is, in such a way as men on 
earth could bear the manifestation of thy glory. 

2nd. It is recorded for example to all, that we may follow his example. 
First. We must make it our business to do the work God has appointed us to 
do; according as our capacity, and the sphere of our activity is, we must each 
of us do all the good we can in this world. Secondly. We must aim at the 
glory of God in all. We must glorify him on the earth, which he has given 
unto the children of men, demanding only this quit-rent; on the earth, where 
we are ina state of probation and preparation for eternity. Thirdly. We must 
persevere herein to the end of our days; we must not sit down till we have 
finished our work, and accomplished as a hireling our day. 

3rd. It is recorded for encouragement to ail those that rest upon him. If he 
have finished the work that was given him to do, then he is a complete Saviour, 
and did not do his work by the halves; and he that finished his work for us, 
will finish it in us to the day of Christ. 

2. See with what confidence he expects the joy set before him; ver. 5, 
“Now, O Father, glorify thou me.” It is what he depends upon, and cannot 
be denied him. 

ist. See here what he prayed for, “ glorify thou me,” as before, ver.1, All 
repetitions in prayer are not to be counted yain repetitions. Christ prayed, 
saying the same words, Jat. xxvi. 44, and yet prayed more earnestly. What 
his Father had promised him, and he was assured of, yet he must pray for. 
Promises are not designed to supersede prayers, but to be the guide of our 
desires, and the ground of our hopes. Christ's being glorified, includes all the 
honours, powers, and joys of his exalted state. See how it is described. 

First. It is a glory with God; not only glorify my name on earth, but “glorify 
me with thine own self.” It was paradise, it was heaven, to be with his Father, 
as Pr. viii. 30; Dan. vii. 13; Heb. viii.1. Note, The brightest glories of the 
exalted Redeemer were to be displayed within the veil, where the Father mani- 
fests his glory. ‘The praises of the upper world are offered up to him that sits 
upon the throne, and to the Lamb in conjunction, Rev. y. 13; and the prayers 
of the lower world draw out grace and peace from God our Father and our 
Lord Jesus Christ in conjunction, and thus the Father has glorified him with 

imself. 
a. It is the glory he had with God before the world was. = this it 
appears, Ist. That Jesus Christ, as God, had a being before the world was, 
co-eternal with the Father; our religion acquaints us with One that was before 
all things, and by whom all things consist. 2nd, That his glory with the Father 
is from everlasting, as well as his existence with the Father ; for he was from 
eternity, the brightness of his Father’s glory, Heb.i.3. As God’s making the 
world only declared his glory, but made no real additions to it, so Christ 
undertook the work of redemption, not because he needed glory, for he had 
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Father before the world, but because we needed glory. 
Christ in his state of humiliation, divested himself of this 
glory, and drew a veil over it; though he was still God, yet he was God mani- 
fested in the flesh, not in his glory. He laid down this glory for a time, as a 
pawn or pledge that, he would go through with his undertaking, according to 
the appointment of his Father. 4th. That in his exalted state he resumed this 
glory, and clad himself again with his former robes of light. Having performed 
his undertaking, he did as it were reposcere pignus,— take up his pawn,’ by 
this demand, “glorify thou me.” He prays that even his human nature might 
be advanced to the highest honour it was capable of; his body a glorious body; 
and that the glory of the Godhead might now be manifested in the person of 
the Mediator, Immanuel, God-man. He doth not pray to be glorified with the 
princes and great men of the earth; no, he that knew both worlds, and might 
choose which he would have his preferment in, chose it in the glory of the 
other world, as far exceeding all the glory of this. He had despised the king- 
doms of this world, and the glory of them, when Satan offered them to him, and 
therefore might the more boldly claim the glories of the other world. Let 
the same mind be in us;” Lord, give the glories of this world to whom thou 
wilt give them, but let me have my portion of glory in the world to come. 
It is no matter, See I be vilified with men; but, “ Father, glorify thou me 
ith thine own self.’ . ; 
bait See here what he pleaded; “Ihave glorified thee;” and now, in con- 
sideration thereof, “glorify thou me.” For, First. There was an equity in ve 
and an admirable becomingness, that if God were glorified in him, he shoul 
glorify him in himself, as he had observed, ch. xiii. 32. Such an infinite value 
there was in what Christ did to glorify his Father, that he properly merited all 
the glories of his exalted state. If the Father were a gainer in his glory by the 
Son’s humiliation, it was fit the Son should be no loser by it, at long run, in his 
lory. Secondly. It was according to the covenant between them, that if the 
one would make his soul an offering for sin, he should divide the spoil with the 
strong, Jsa. liii. 10, 11, and the kingdom should be his; and this he had an eye 
to, and depended upon, in his sufferings ; it was for the joy set before him that 
he endured the cross; and now, in his exalted state, he still expects the com- 
leting of his exaltation, because he perfected his undertaking, Heb. oe UER 
Thirdly. It was the most proper evidence of his Father’s accepting and ap- 
proving the work he had finished. By the glorifying ot Christ we are satisfied 
that God was satisfied, and therein a real demonstration was given, that his 
Father was well pleased in him as his beloved Son. Fourthly. Thus we must 
be taught, that those, and those only, who glorify God on earth, and persevere 
in the work God hath given them to do, shall be glorified with the Father, 
when they must be no more in this world. Not that we can merit that glory 
as Christ did; but our glorifying God is required as an evidence of our interest 
in Christ, through whom eternal life is God’s free gift. 


_ 6 Ihave manifested thy name unto the men which 
thou gavest me out of the world: thine they were, 
and thou gavest them me; and they have kept th 

word. 7 Now they have known that all things 
whatsoever thou hast given me are of thee. 8 For 
I have given unto them the words which thou gavest 
me; and they have received them, and have known 
surely that I came out from thee, and they have 
believed that thou didst send me. 9 I pray for 
them: I pray not for the world, but for them which 
thou hast given me; for they are thine. 10 And all 
mine are thine, and thine are mine; and I am glo- 


rified in them. 
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Christ having prayed for himself, comes next to pray for those that are his; 
and he knew them by name, though he did not here name them. Now ob- 
serve here, 

First. Whom he did not pray for; ver. 9, “I pray not for the world.” Note, 

There is a world of people that Jesus did not pray for. Itis not meant of the 
world of mankind in general; he prays for that here, ver. 21, “ that the world 
may believe that thou hast sent me.” Nor is it meant of the Gentiles, in dis- 
tinction from the Jews; but the world is here opposed to the elect, who are 
given to Christ out of the world. Take the world for a heap of unwinnowed 
corn in the floor, and God loves it, Christ prays for it, and dies for it, fora 
blessing is in it; but the Lord, perfectly knowing them that are his, he eyes 
particularly them that were given him out of the world, extracts them; and 
then, take the world for the remaining heap of rejected, worthless chaff, and 
Christ neither prays for it, nor dies for it, but abandons it, and the wind drives 
itaway. These are called the world, because they are governed by the spirit 
of this world, and have their portion in it. Fortbese Christ doth not pray ; not 
but that there are some things which he intercedes with God for on their 
behalf, as the dresser for the reprieve of the barren tree; but he doth not pray 
for them in this prayer; they have no part or lot in the blessings here prayed 
for. He doth not say, ‘I pray against the world, as Elias made intercession 
against Israel, but, ‘I pray not for them; I pass them by, and leave them to 
themselves :’ they are not written in the Lamb’s book of life, and therefore 
not in the breastplate of the great High Priest. And miserable is the condition 
of such, as of those whom the prophet was forbidden to pray for, and more so, 
Jer. vii. 16. We that know not who are chosen, and who are past by, must 
pray for all men, 1 Zim. ii. 1,4; while there is life there is hope, and room for 
prayer: see | Sam. xii. 23. 
Secondly. Whom he did pray for; not for angels, but for the children of 
men. 1. He prays for those that were given him, meaning primarily the dis- 
ciples, that had attended him in the regeneration; but it is doubtless to be 
extended farther, to all that come under the same character, who receive and 
believe the words of Christ, ver. 6,8. 2. He prays for all that should believe 
on him, ver. 20. And it is not only the petitions that follow, but those also 
which went before, that must be construed to extend to all believers, in every 
place and every age; for he has a concern for them all, and calls things that 
are not as though they were. : 

hae Me tele Faia ue had to pray for them, and what are the 
general pleas with which he introdueeth hi iti = 
mends them to his Father’s favour ; they are Beets oe es 
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I. The charge he had received concerning them: “'Thine they were, and thou 
gavest them me,” ver. 6; and again, ver. 7, thou hast given them me, and they 
are of thee; and again, ver. 9, “them which thou hast given me.” Father. 
those I am now praying for are such as thou hast intrusted me with; and 
what L have to say for them is in pursuance of the charge I have received con- 
cerning them. Now, ; mht ; 

1. This is meant primarily of the disciples that then were, who were given to 
Christ as his pupils, to be educated by him while he was on earth, and his 
agents to be employed for him when he went to heaven. They were given him 
to be the learners of his doctrine, the witnesses of his life and miracles, and the 
monuments of his grace and favour, in order to their being the publishers of his 
Gospel, and the planters of his church. When they left all to follow him, this 
was the secret spring of that strange resolution; they were given to him, else 
they had not given themselves to him. Note, The apostleship and ministry, 
which is Christ’s gift to the church, was first the Father’s gift to Jesus Christ. 
As under the law the Levites were given to Aaron, Vum. iii. 9, to him, the great 
High Priest of our profession, the Father gave the apostles first, and ministers 
in every age, to keep his charge, and the charge of the whole congregation, and 
to do the service of the tabernacle; see ph. iv. 8, 113 Ps. lxvili. 18. Christ 
received this gift for men, that he might give it to men. As this puts a great 
honour upon the ministry of the Gospel, and magnifies that office, which is so 
much vilified, so it lays a mighty obligation upon the ministers of the Gospel 
to devote themselves entirely to Christ’s service, as being given to him. 

2. But it is designed to extend to all the elect, for they are elsewhere said to 
be given to Christ, ch. vi. 37, 39; and he often laid a stress upon this, that those 
he was to save were given to him as his charge; to his care they were com- 
mitted, from his hand they were expected, and concerning them he received 
commandments. He here shews, 

Ist. That the Father had authority to give them; “thine they were.” He did 
not give that which was none of his own, but covenanted that he had a good 
title. The elect that the Father gave to Christ were his own three ways: 
irst. They were creatures, and their lives and beings were derived from him, 
When they were given to Christ to be vessels of honour, they were in his hand 
as clay in the hand of the potter, to be disposed of as God’s wisdom saw most 
for God’s glory. Secondly. They were criminals, and their lives and beings 
were forfeited to him. It was a remnant of fallen mankind that was given to 
Christ to be redeemed, that might have been made sacrifices to justice then 
when they were pitched upon to be the monuments of mercy; might justly 
have been delivered to the tormentors when they were delivered to the Saviour. 
Thirdly. They were chosen, and their lives and eae were designed for him ; 
they were set apart for God, and were consigned to Christ as his agent. This 
he insists upon again, ver. 7; ‘ All things whatsoever thou hast given me are of 
thee ;” which, though it may take in all that appertained to his office as Media- 
tor, yet seems especially to be meant of those that were given him. They are 
of thee; their being is of thee as the God of nature; their well-being is of thee 
as the God of grace; they are all of thee; and therefore, Father, I bring them 
all to thee, that they may be all for thee. 

2nd. That he did accordingly give them to the Son: “Thou gavest them me,” 
as sheep to the shepherd to be kept; a patient to the physician to be cured; 
children to a tutor to be educated; thus he will deliver up his charge, Heb. ii. 13, 
“the children thou hast given me.” They were delivered to Christ, First. That 
the election of grace might not be frustrated ; that not one, no, not of the little 
ones, might perish. That great concern must be lodged in some one good hand, 
able to give sufficient security, ‘“‘ that the purpose ot God according to election 
might stand.” Secondly. That the undertaking of Christ might not be fruitless. 
‘They were given to him as his seed,in whom he should “ see of the travail of his 
soul, and be satisfied,” Zsa. lili. 10,11; and might not spend his strength and 
shed his blood for nought and in vain, J/sa. xlix. 4. We may plead, as Christ 
doth, Lord, keep my graces, keep my comforts, for “thine they were, and thou 
gavest them me.” 

Il. The care he had taken of them to teach them ; ver. 6, “ I have manifested 
thy name to them—;” and ver. 8, ** Lhave given unto them the words which 
thou gavest me.” Observe here, : 

1, The great design of Christ’s doctrine, which was to manifest God’s name, 
to declare him, ch. i. 18. To instruct the ignorant, and rectify the mistakes 
of a dark and foolish world concerning God, that he might be better loved and 
worshipped. 

2. His faithful discharge of this undertaking; [have done it. And his fidelity 
appears, Ist. In the truth of his doctrine. It agreed exactly with the instruc- 
tions he received from his Father: he gave not only the things, but the very 
words, that were given him. Ministers, in wording their message, must have 
an eye to the words which the Holy Ghost teacheth. 2nd. In the tendency of 
his doctrine, which was to manifest God’s name. He did not seek himself, but 
in all he did and said aimed to magnify his Father. Note, First. It is Christ’s 
prerogative to manifest God’s name to the souls of the children of men. No 
man knows the Father but he to whom the Son will reveal him, Waé. xi. 27. 
He only hath acquaintance with the Father, and so is able to open the truth; 
and he only hath access to the spirits of men, and so is able to open the under- 
standing. Ministers may publish the name of the Lord, as Moses, Dew. xxxii. 3. 
but Christ only can manifest that name. By the word ot Christ God is reveale 
to us; by the Spirit of Christ God is revealed in us. Ministers may speak the 
words of God to us, but Christ can give us his words, can put them in us, as 
food, as treasure. Secondly. Sooner or later Christ will manifest God’s name 
to all that were given him; and will give them his word, to be the seed of 
their new birth, the support of their spiritual life, and the earnest of their 
everlasting bliss. 

Ill. The good effect of the care he had tahen of them, and the pains he had 
taken with them; ver. 6, “they have kept thy word;” ver. 7, “they have known 
that all things are of thee;” ver. 8, “they have received thy words,” and em- 
braced them; have given their assent and consent to them, ‘“‘and have known 
surely that I came out from thee, and have believed that thou didst send me.” 
Observe here, A : 

1. What success the doctrine of Christ had among those that were given him, 
in several particulars. 

Ist. They have received the words which I gave them, as the ground receives 
the seed, and the earth drinks in the rain. They attended to the words of 
Christ, apprehended in some measure the meaning of them, and were affected 
with them; they received the impression of them; it was to them an ingrafted 
word. ; 
2nd. ** They have kept thy word,” have continued in it, they have conformed 
to it. Christ’s commandment is then only kept when it is obeyed. ‘They that 
are to teach others the commands of Christ, ought to be themselves observant 
of them: it was requisite they should keep what was committed to them, for it 
was to be transmitted by them to every place, for every age. 

3rd. They have understood the word, and have been sensible on what ground 
they went in receiving and keeping of it. ‘They have been aware that thou art 
the original Author of that holy religion which I am come to institute; that 
“all things whatsoever thou hast given me are of thee.” All Christ’s offices 
and powers, all the gifts of the Spirit, all his graces and comforts, which God 
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gave without measure to him, were all from God; contrived by his wisdom, 
appointed by his will, and designed by his grace for his own glory in_man’s 
salvation. Note, It is a great satisfaction to us in our reliance upon Christ, 
that he, and all he is and has, all he said and did, all he is doing and will do, 
is of God, 1 Cor. i. 30. We may therefore venture our souls upon Christ’s 
mediation, for it has a good bottom. If the righteousness be of God’s ap- 
pointing, we shall be justified; if the grace be of his dispensing, we shall be | 
sanctified. 

4th. They have set their seal to it. “ They have known surely that I came out 
from God,” ver. 8. See here, First. What it is to believe; it is to know surely, 
know that it is so of a truth. ‘he disciples were very weak and defective 
in knowledge, yet Christ, who knew them better than they knew themselves, 
passeth his word for them that they did believe. Note, We may know surely 
that which we neither do nor can know fully; may know the certainty of the 
things which are not seen, though we cannot particularly describe the nature of 
them. We walk by faith, which knows surely; not yet by sight, which knows 
clearly. Secondly. What it is we are to believe; that Jesus Christ came out 
from God, as he is the Son of God; in his person the image of the invisible 
God; and that God did send him; that in his undertaking he is the ambassa- 
dor of the eternal King: so that the Christian religion stands upon the same 
foot, and is of equal authority with, natural religion; and therefore all the 
doctrines of Christ are to be received as Divine truths, all his commands obeyed 
as Divine laws, and all his promises depended upon as Divine securities. 

2. How Jesus Christ speaks of this here. He enlarges upon it, Ist. As 
pleased with it himself. hough the many instances of his disciples’ dulness 
and weakness had grieved him, yet their constant adherence to him, their 
gradual improvements, and their great attainments at last, were his joy. 
Christ is a master that delights in the proficiency of his scholars. He accepts 
the sincerity of their faith, and graciously passeth by the infirmity of it. See 
how willing he is to make the best of us, and to say the best of us; thereby 
encouraging our faith in him, and teaching us charity to one another. 2nd. As 
case it with his Father. He is praying for those that were given him, and 
1e pleads that they had given themselves to him. Note, The due improvement 
of grace received is a good plea, according to the tenor of the new covenant, for 
farther grace; for so runs the promise, “to him that hath shall be given.” 
They that keep Christ’s word, and believe on him, let Christ alone to commend 
them; and, which is more, to recommend them to his Father. 

V. He pleads the Father's own interest in them ; ver. 9, “ I pray for them, for 
they are thine;” and this by virtue of a joint and mutual interest which he and 
the Father have in what pertained to each, “all mine are thine, and thine are 
mine.” Betwixt the Father and Son there can be no dispute (as there is among 
the children of men) about meuwm and tuwm,— mine and thine,’ for the matter 
was settled from eternity; “all mine are thine, and thine are mine.” Here is, 

_1. The plea particularly urged for his disciples ; “they are thine.” The con- 
signing of the elect to Christ was so far from making them less the Father's, 
that,it was in order to the making them the more so. Note, 1. All that receive 
Christ’s word, and believe in him, are taken into covenant relation to the 
Father, and are looked upon as his; Christ presents them to him, and they 
through Christ present themselves to him. Christ has redeemed us not to 
himself only, but to God, by his blood, Rev. v. 9, 10. They are first-fruits unto 
God, Rev. xiy. 4. 2. This is a good plea in prayer; Christ here pleads it, “they 
are thine;” we may plead it for ourselves, “Iam thine, save me;” and for 
others, as Moses, Hz. xxxii. 11, “they are thy people.” ‘ They are thine; wilt 
thou not provide for thine own? Wilt thou not secure them, that they may 
not be run down by the devil and the world? Wilt thou not secure thine 
interest in them, that they may not depart from thee? They are thine, own 
them as thine.’ 

2. The foundation on which this plea is grounded; “all mine are thine, and 
thine are mine.” This speaks the Father and Son to be, Ist. One in essence. 
Every creature must say to God, “ All mine are thine;” but none can say to 
him, “All thine are mine,” but he that is the same in substance with him, and 
equal in power and glory. 2nd. One in interest; no separate or divided inter- 
ests between them. JS irst, What the Father has as Creator is delivered over 
to the Son, to he used and disposed of in subserviency to his great undertaking. 
All things are delivered to him, Mat. xi. 27; the grant so general that nothing 
was excepted but He that did put all things under him. Secondly. What the 
Son hath as Redeemer is designed for the Father, and his kingdom shall shortly 
be delivered up tohim. All the benefits of redemption purchased by the Son 
are intended for the Father’s praise; and in his glory all the lines of his under- 
taking centre; “all mine are thine.” The Son owns none for his that are not 
devoted to the service of the Father ; nor will any thing be accepted as a piece 
of service to the Christian religion which clashes with the dictates and laws of 
natural religion. Ina limited sense every true believer may say, “all thine are 
mine.” If God be ours in covenant, all he is and has is so far ours as that it 
shall be engaged for our good; and in an unlimited sense every true believer 
doth say, Lord, “all mine are thine;” all laid at his feet to be serviceable to 
him. And then what we have may be comfortably committed to God’s care 
and blessing, when it is cheerfully submitted to his government and dispose; 
Lord, take eare of what I have, for it is all thine. 

He pleads his own concern in them ; “ Lam glorified in them,” deddEacuae. 

1. I have been glorified in them. What little honour Christ had in this 
world was among his disciples. He had been glorified by their attendance on 
him, and obedience to him, their preaching and working miracles in his name; 
and therefore “Lf pray for them.” Note, Those shall have an interest in Christ’s 
intercession in and by whom he is glorified. 

2. Lam to be glorified in them when I am gone to heaven; they are to bear 
up myname. The apostles preached and wrought miracles in Christ’s name, 
the Spirit in them glorified Christ, ch. xvi. 14. “Iam glorified in them;” and 
therefore, list. I concern myself for them. What little interest Christ has in 
this degenerate world lies in his church: and therefore it and all its affairs lie 
near his heart within the veil. 2nd. Therefore 1 commit them to the Father, 
who has engaged to glorify the Son, and upon that account will have a gracious 
eye to those in whom he is glorified. That in which God and Christ are glo- 
rified may with humble confidence be committed to God’s special care. 


11 And now Iam no more in the world, but these 
are in the world, and I come to thee. Holy Father, 
keep through thine own name those whom thou hast 
given me, that they may be one, as we are. 12 
While I was with them in the world, I kept them in 
thy name: those that thou gavest me I have kept, 
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that the scripture might be fulfilled. 13 And now 
‘come I to thee; and these things I speak in the 
world, that they might have my joy fulfilled in them- 
selves. 14 I have given them thy word; and the 
world hath hated them, because they are not of the 
world, even as [ am not of the world. 15 I pray not 
that thou shouldest take them out of the world, but 
that thou shouldest keep them from the evil. 16 
They are not of the world, even as I am not of the 
world, 


After the general pleas with which Christ recommended his disciples to his 
Father’s care, follow the particular petitions he puts up for them; and, 1, They 
all relate to spiritual blessings in heavenly things. He doth not pray that they 
might be rich and great in the world, that they might raise estates, and get pre- 
ferments; but that they might be kept from sin, and furnished for their duty, 
and brought safe to heaven. Note, The prosperity of the soul is the best pros- 
perity ; for what relates to that, Christ came to purchase and bestow, and so 
teacheth us to seek in the first place both for others and for ourselves. 2. They 
are such blessings as were suited to their present state and case, and the 
exigences and occasions of that. Note, Christ’s intercession is always per- 
tinent. Our Advocate with the Father is acquainted with all the particulars 
of our wants and burthens, our dangers and difficulties, and knows how to 
accommodate his intercession to each, as to Peter’s peril, which he himself 
was not aware of, Lu. xxii. 32; “I have prayed for thee.” 3. He is large and 
full in the petitions, orders them before his Father, and fills his mouth with 
arguments, to teach us fervency and importunity in prayer, to be large in 
prayer, and dwell upon our errands at the throne of grace, wrestling as Jacob, 
“T will not let thee go, except thou bless me.” 

Now the first thing Christ prays for for his disciples is, their preservation, in 
these verses; in order to which he commits them all to his Father's custody. 
Keeping supposes danger, and their danger arose from the world, the world 
wheres they were; the evil of this he begs they might be kept from. Now 
observe, 

First. The request itself: Keep them from the world. 
of their being delivered from the world. 

1. By taking them out of it; and he doth not pray that they might be so 
delivered; ‘1 pray not that thou shouldest take them out of the world;” that is 


There were two ways 


and none of them is lost, but the son of perdition ;. 
485 


Ist. I pray not that they may speedily be removed by death. If the world 
will be vexatious to them, the readiest way to secure them would be to hasten 
them out of it to a better world, that will give them better treatment; send 
chariots and horses of fire for them to fetch them to heaven. Job, Elijah, 
Jonah, Moses, when that occurred which fretted them, prayed that they might 
be taken out of the world; but Christ would not pray so for his disciples, for 
two reasons: First. Because he came to conquer, not to countenance, those 
intemperate heats and passions which make men impatient of life, and impor- 
tunate for death. It is his will that we should take up our cross, and not 
outrun it. Secondly. Because he had work for them to do in the world; the 
world, though sick of them, Acts xxii. 22, and therefore not worthy of them, 
Heb. xi. 38, yet could ill spare them. In pity, therefore, to this dark world, 
Christ would not have these lights removed out of it, but continued in it, 
especially for the sake of those in the world that were to believe in him 
through their word. Let not them be taken out of the world when their 
Master is; they must each, in their own order, die martyrs, but not till they 
have finished their testimony. Note, lst. The taking of good people out of the 
world is a thing by no means to be desired, but dreaded rather, and laid to 
heart, Jsa. lvii. 1. 2nd. Though Christ loves his disciples, he doth not presently 
send for them to heaven, as soon as they are effectually called, but leaves them 
for some time in this world, that they may do good, and glorify God upon 
earth, and be ripened for heaven. Many good people are spared to live, be- 
cause they can ill be spared to die. 

2nd. I pray not that they may be totally freed and exempted from the troubles 
of this world, and taken out of the toil and terror of it into some place of ease 
and safety, there to live undisturbed; that is not the preservation I desire for 
them; non ut omni molestia Liberati otium et delicias colant, sed ut inter media 
pericula salvi tamen maneant Det auvilio— not that, being freed from all 
troubles, they may bask in luxurious ease, but that _by the help of God they 
may be preserved in a scene of danger;’ so Calvin. Not that they may be kept 
from all conflict with the world, but that they may not be overcome by it. 
Not that, as Jeremiah wished, they might leave their people, and go from them, 
Jer. ix. 2; but that, like Ezekiel, their faces may be strong against the faces of 
wicked men, #ze. iii. 8. It is more the honour of a Christian soldier by faith 
to overcome the world, than by a monastical vow to retreat from it; and more 
for the honour of Christ to serve him in a city, than to serve him ina cell. 

2. Another way is by keeping them from the corruption that is in the world; 
and thus he prays they may be kept, ver. 11, 15. Here are three branches 
of this petition. ’ * ; 

ist. “ Holy Father, keep those whom thou hast given me.” Christ was now 
leaving them, but let them not think that their defence was departed from 
them; no, he doth here in their hearing commit them to the custody of his 
Father and their Father. Note, It is the unspeakable comfort of all believers 
that Christ himself has committed them to the care of God himself. ‘Those 
cannot but be safe whom the Almighty God keeps, aud he cannot but keep 
those whom the Son of his love commits to him; in the virtue of which we may 
by faith commit the keeping of our souls to God, 1 Pet. iv.19; 2 Zim. i. 12. 
First. We here puts them under the Divine protection, that they might not be 
run down by the malice of their enemies; that they and _ all their concerns 
might be the particular care of the Divine providence, Keep their lives tit 
they have done their work; keep their comforts, and let not them be broken 
in upon by the hardships they meet with; keep up their interest in the world, 
and let not that sink. Po this prayer is owing the wonderful preservation of 
the gospel ministry and gospel church in the world unto this day: if, God had 
not graciously kept both, and kept up both, they had been extinguished and 
lost long ago. Secondly. He puts them under the Divine tuition, that they 
might not themselves run away from their duty, or be led aside by the treachery 
of their own hearts. Keep them in their integrity, keep them disciples, keep 
them close to their duty. We need God’s power, not only to put us into a state 
of grace, but to keep us init. See ch. x. 28, 29; 1 Pet. i. 5. 

The titles he gives to him he prays to, and them he prays for, enforce the 
} petition. Ist. He speaks to God as a holy Father. In committing ourselves 
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and others to the Divine care, we may take encouragement, 1. From the attri- 
bute of his holiness, for that is engaged for the preservation of his holy ones; 
he hath sworn by his holiness, Ps, [xxxix. 35, If he be a holy God, and hate 
sin, he will make those that are his holy, and keep them from sin, who hate it 
too, and dread it as the greatest evil. 2. rom this relation of a Father, wherein 
he stands to us through Christ. If he be a Father, he will take care of his own 
children, will teach them, and keep them; who else should? 2nd. He speaks 
of them as those whom the Father had given him. W hat we receive as our 
Father's gifts, we may comfortably remit to our Father’s care. Father, keep 
the graces and comforts shaw hast given me; the children thou hast given me; 
inistry I have received. i | , F 

sige gold them “through thine own name;” thatis, First. Keep them for 
thy name's sake; so some. Thy name and honour is concerned in their pre- 
servation as well as mine; for both will suffer by it if they either revolt or 
sink. The Old Testament saints often pleaded for thy name’s sake ; and those 
may with comfort plead it that are indeed more concerned for the honour of 
God’s name than for any interest of their own. Secondly. Keep them in thy 
name; so others; the original is so, év 7@ dvéuari, keep them in the knowledge 
and fear of thy name; keep them in the profession and service of thy name, 
whatever it cost them. Keep them in the interest of thy name, and let them 
ever be faithful to that; keep them in thy truths, in thine ordinances, in the 
way of thy commandments. Thirdly. Keep them by or through thy name; so 
others. Keep them by thine own power, in thine own hand; keep them thy- 
self, undertake for them. Let them be thine own immediate care. Keep them 
by those means of preservation which thou hast thyself appointed, and by 
which thou hast made thyself known. Keep them by thy word and ordinances; 
let thy name be their strong tower, thy tabernacle their pavilion. 

3rd. “Keep them from the evil;” or, out of the evil. He had taught them to 
pray daily, “Deliver us from evil;” and this would encourage them to pray 
that. First. Keep them from the evil one, the devil and all his instruments ; that 
wicked one, and all his children, Keep them from Satan, as a tempter; that 
either he may not have leave to sift them, or that their faith may not fail. 
Keep them from him, as a destroyer; that he may not drive them to despair. 
Secondly. Keep them from the evil thing, that is, sin; from every thing that 


looks like it, or leads to it. Keep them, that they do no evil, 2 Cor. xiii. 7. Sin 
is that evil which above any other we should dread and deprecate. Thirdly. 


Keep them from the evil of the world, and of their tribulation in it, so that it 
may have no sting in it, no malignity. Not that they might be kept from afflic- 
tion, but kept through it; that the property of their afflictions might be so 
altered as that there might be no evil in them, nothing to do them any harm. 


Secondly. The reasons with which he enforceth these requests for their pre- | 


servation, which are five: 4 ‘ ; 

1. He pleads that hitherto he had kept them, ver. 12; “‘ While I was with 
them in the world, I kept them in thy name,” in the true faith of the Gospel, 
and the service of God. Those that thou gavest me for my constant attend- 
ants I have kept; they are all safe, and none of them missing, none of them 
révolted or ruined, but the son of perdition; he is lost, that the Scripture 
might be fulfilled. Observe, 5 ; d Aen y: 

Ist. Christ’s faithful discharge of his undertaking concerning his disciples ; 
while he was with them he kept them, and his care concerning them was not 
in vain. He kept them in God’s name, preserved them from falling into any 
dangerous errors or sins; from striking in with the Pharisees, who would haye 
compassed sea and land to make proselytes of them; he kept them from desert- 
ing him, and returning to that little all they had left for him; he had them still 
under his eye and care; when he sent them to preach, went not his heart with 
them? Many that followed him awhile, took offence at something or other, and 
went off; but he kept the twelve, that they also should not go away. 
them from falling into the hands of persecuting enemies that sought their lives; 
kept them when he surrendered himself, ch. xviii. 9. While he was with them, 
he kept them ina visible manner, by instructions still sounding in their ears, 
miracles still done before their eyes; when he was gone from them, they must 
be kept in a more spiritual manner. Sensible comforts and supports are some- 
times given, and sometimes withheld; but when they are withdrawn, yet they 
are not left comfortless. 

What Christ here saith of his immediate followers is true of all the saints ; 
while they are here in this world, Christ keeps them in God’s name. It is 
implied, First. That they are weak, and cannot keep themselves; their own 
hands are not sufficient for them. Secondly. That they are in God’s account 
valuable, and worth the keeping; precious in his sight, and honourable; his 
treasure, hisjewels. Thirdly. That their salvation is designed, for to that it is 
that they are kept, 1 Pet.i.4. As the wicked are reserved for the day of evil, 
so the righteous are preserved for the day of bliss. Fourthly. That. they are 
the charge of the Lord Jesus; for as his charge he keeps them, and exposed 
himself, like the good shepherd, for the preservation of the sheep. 

2nd. The comfortable account he gives of his undertaking ; ‘‘ none of them is 
lost.” Note, Jesus Christ will certainly keep all that were given him, so as 
that none of them shall be totally and finally lost; they may think themselves 
lost, and may be near lost, in imminent peril; but it is the Father’s will he 
should lose none, and none he will lose, ch. vi. 39; so it will appear when 
they come all together, and none of them shall be wanting. 

3rd. A brand put upon Judas, as not one of those whom he had undertaken to 
keep. He was among those that were given to Christ, but not of them. He 
speaks of Judas as already lost; for he had abandoned the society of his 
Master, and his fellow-disciples, and abandoned himself to the deyil’s conduct, 
and in a little time would go to his own place; he is as good as lost. : 

But the apostacy and ruin of Judas was no reproach at all to his Master, or 
his family; for, /irst. He was the son of perdition, and therefore none of those 
that were given to Christ to be kept. e deserved perdition, and God left 
him to throw himself headlong into it. He was the son of the destroyer, as 
Cain, who was of that wicked one. That great enemy whom the Lord will 
consume, is called a son of perdition, because he is a man of sin, 2 Thes. ii. 3. 
It is an awful consideration, that one of the apostles proved a son of perdition. 
No man’s place or name in the church, no man’s privileges or opportunities of 
gelting grace, no man’s profession or external performances, will secure him 
from ruin, if his heart be not right with God; nor any more likely to prove 
sons of perdition at last, after a plausible course of profession, than those that, 
like Judas, love the bag. But Christ’s distinguishing Judas from those that 
were given him (for ei jj is adversative, not exceptive,) intimates that the truth 
and true religion ought not to suffer for the treachery of those that are false to 
it, | Jno. ii. 19. Secondly. ‘The Scripture was fulfilled. The sin of Judas was 
foreseen in God’s counsel, and foretold in his word; andthe event would cer- 
tainly follow after the prediction as a consequent, though it cannot be said 
necessarily to follow from it as an effect: see Ps. xlix. 9; lxix. 25; cix. 8. 
One would be amazed at the treachery of apostates, were we not told it before. 

2. He pleads that he was now under a necessity of leaving them, and could 
no longer watch over them in the way that he had hitherto done it, ver. 11. 
Keep them now, that I may not lose the labour I bestowed upon them while 
{was with them. Keep them, that they may be one with us, as we are with 
each other. We shall have occasion to speak of that, ver. 21. Butseehere, — 
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lst. With what pleasure he speaks of his own departure. He expresseth 
himself concerning it with an air of triumph and exultation, with reference 
both to the world he left, and the world he removed to. First. “ Now I am no 
more in the world.” Now farewell to this provoking, troublesome world; I 
have had enough of it, and now the welcome hour is at hand, when I shall be 
no more in it. Now LI have finished the work I had to do init, 1 have done 
with it; nothing remains now but to hasten out of it as fast as Lean. Note, It 
should be a pleasure to those that have their home in the other world, to think 
of being no more in this world; for when we have done what we have to do in 
this world, and are made meet for that, what is there here that should court 
our stay? When we receive a sentence of death within ourselves, with what 
a holy triumph should we say, ‘“ Now I am no more in this world,” this dark, 
deceitful world, this poor empty world, this tempting, defiling world; no more 
vexed with its thorns and briers, no more endangered by its nets and snares; 
now I shall wander no more in this howling wilderness, be tossed no more on 
this stormy sea; “now I am no more in this world,” but can cheerfully quit it, 
and give it a final farewell. Secondly. “ Now I come to thee.” To get clear 
of the world, is but the one half of the comfort of a dying Christ, of a dying 
Christian; the far better half is to think of going to the Father, to sit down 
in the immediate, uninterrupted, and everlasting enjoyment of him. Note, 
They who love God cannot but be pleased to think of coming to him, though 
it be through the valley of the shadow of death. When we go to be absent 
from the body, it is to be present with the Lord, like children fetched home 
from school to their father’s house. ‘‘ Now come Lto thee” whom I have chosen 
and served, and whom my soul thirsteth after; to thee, the fountain of light 
and life, the crown and centre of bliss and joy; now my longings shall be 
apy Ace my hopes accomplished, my happiness completed, for “now come I 

o thee.” 

2nd. With what a tender concern he speaks of those whom he left behind; 
“but these are in the world.” I have found what an evil world it is; what will 
become of these dear little ones, that must stay init ? “Holy Father, keep them ;” 
they will want my presence, let them have thine. They have now more need 
than ever to be kept, for Lam sending them out farther into the world than 
they have yet ventured; they must launch forth into the deep, and have busi- 
ness to do in these great waters, and will be lost if thou do not keep them. 
Observe here, First. That when our Lord Jesus was going to the Father, he 
carried with him a tender concern for his own which are in the world, and con- 
tinued to compassionate them. He bears their names upon his breastplate, 
nay, upon his heart, and has graven them with the nails of his cross upon the 
palms of his hands; and when he is out of their sight, they are not out of his, 
much less out of his mind. We should have such a pity for those that are 
launching out into the world, when we are got almost through it, and for 
those that are left behind in it, when we are leaving it. Secondly. That when 
Christ would express the utmost need his disciples had of Divine preservation, 
he only saith, they are in the world; that speaks danger enough to those who 
are bound for heaven, whom a flattering world would divert and seduce, and 
a malignant world would hate and persecute. 

3. He pleads what a satisfaction it would be to them to know themselves 
safe, and what a satisfaction it would be to him to see them easy; “ I speak 
this that they might have my joy fulfilled in themselves,” ver. 13. Observe, 

Ist. Christ earnestly desired the fulness of the joy of his disciples; for it is 
his will that they should rejoice evermore. He was leaving them in tears and 
troubles, and yet took effectual care to fulfil their joy. hen they thought, 
their joy in him was brought to an end, then was it advanced nearer to per- 
fection than ever it had been, and they were fuller of it. Weare here taught, 
First. To found our joy in Christ ; it is my joy, joy of my giving, or rather, Joy 
that Iam the matter of. Christ is a Christian’s joy, his chief joy. Joy in the 
world is withering with it; joy in Christ is everlasting, like him. Secondly. 
To build up our joy with diligence ; for it is the duty as well as privilege of all 
true believers; no part of the Christian life is pressed upon us more earnestly, 
Phil. iii. 13 iv. 4. Thirdly. To aim at the perfection of this joy, that we may 
have it fulfilled in us, for this Christ would have. 

2nd. In order hereunto he did thus solemnly commit them to his Father’s 
care and keeping, and took them for witnesses that he did so. ‘‘'These things 
I speak in the world,” while I am yet with them in the world. Tis intercession 
in heaven for their preservation would have been as effectual in itself; but 
saying this in the world would be a greater satisfaction and encouragement 
to them, and would enable them to rejoice in tribulation. Note, First. Christ 
has not only treasured up comforts for his people, in providing for their future 
welfare, but has given out comforts to them, and said that which will be for 
their present satisfaction. He here condescended in the presence of his dis- 
ciples to publish his last will and testament, and (which many a testator is 
shy of) lets them know what legacies he had left them, and how well they 
were secured, that they might have strong consolation. Secondly. Christ’s 
intercession for us is enough to fulfil our joy in him; nothing more effectual 
to silence all our fears and mistrusts, and to furnish us with strong con- 
solation, than this, that he always appears in the presence of God for us; 
Saepata® the apostle puts a “yea rather” upon this, Rom. viii. 34: and see 

eb. vii. 25. 

4. He pleads the ill usage they were likely to meet with in the world for his 
sake; ver. 14,“ I have given them thy word,” to be published to the world; and 
they have received it, have believed it themselves, and accepted the trust of 
transmitting it to the world; ‘‘and therefore the world hath hated them ;” as 
also because they are not of the world, no more than 1. Here we haye, 

Ist. The world’s enmity to Christ’s followers. While Christ was with them, 
though as yet they had given but little opposition to the world, yet it hates 
them; much more would it do so when, by their more extensive preaching 
of the Gospel, they would turn the world upside down. Father, stand their 
friend, saith Christ; for they are likely to have many enemies; let them haye 
thy love, for the world’s hatred is entailed upon them. In the midst of those 
fiery darts let them be compassed with thy favour as with a shield; itis God’s 
honour to take part with the weaker side, and to help the helpless. Lord, be 
merciful to them, for men would swallow them up. A 4 

2nd. The reasons of that enmity, which strengthen the plea. First. It is. 
implied that one reason is, because they had received the Word of God, as it 
was sent them by the hand of Christ, when the greatest part of the world 
rejected it, and set themselves against them who were the preachers and pro- 
fessors of it. Note, They that receive Christ’s good-will and good word must 
expect the world’s hi-will and ill word. Gospel ministers have been, in a par- 
ticular manner, hated by the world; because they call men out of the world, 
and separate them from it, and teach them not to conform to it, and so con- 
demn the world. “Father, keep them,” for it is for thy sake that they are 
exposed; they are sufferers for thee. ‘Thus the psalmist pleads, “ For thy 
sake I have borne reproach,” Ps. lxix. 7. Note, Those that keep the word of 
Christ’s patience are entitled to special protection in the hour of temptation, _ 
Rev. iii. 10. That cause which makes a martyr may well make a joyful sufferer. 
Secondly. Another reason is more express; the world hates them, bec 

they are not of the world.” They to whom the word of Christ comes in p 
are not of the world; for it has this effect upon all that receive it in the love 
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it, that it weans them from the wealth of the world, and turns them against 
the wickedness of the world; and therefore the world bears them a grudge. 

5. He pleads their conformity to himself, in a holy nonconformity to the 
world; ver. 16, Father, keep them, for they are of my spirit and mind; “they 
are not of the world, even as I am not of the world.” ‘They may in faith 
commit themselves to God’s custody, Ist. Who are as Christ was in this 
world, and tread in his footsteps. God will love those that are like Christ. 
2nd. Who do not engage themselves in the world’s interest, nor devote them- 
selves to its service. Observe, First. That Jesus Christ was not of this world; 
he never had been of it, and least of all now he was upon the point of leaving 
it. This speaks, lst. His state. He was none of the world’s favourites or 
darlings; none of its princes or grandees; worldly possessions he had none,— 
not where to lay his head; nor worldly power,—he was no judge or divider. 
gnd. His spirit. He was perfectly dead to the world; the prince of this world 
had nothing in him; the things of this world were nothing to him; not honour, 
—for he made himself of no reputation; not riches,—for for our sakes he 
became poor; not pleasures,—for he acquainted himself with grief. See 
ch. viii. 23. Secondly. That therefore true Christians are not of this world. 
The spirit of Christ in them is opposite to the spirit of the world. 1s#. It is 
their lot to be despised by the world; they are not in favour with the world, 
no more than their Master before them was. 2nd. It is their privilege to be 
delivered from the world; as Abraham out of the land of his nativity. 3rd. It 
is their duty and character to be dead to the world. ‘Their most pleasing con- 
verse is, and should be, with another world, and their prevailing concern about 
the business of that world, not of this. Christ’s disciples were weak, and had 
many infirmities ; yet this he could say for them, they were not of the world,— 
not of the earth; and therefore he recommends them to the care of Heaven. 


17 Sanctify them through thy truth: thy word is 
truth. 18 As thou hast sent me into the world, 
even so have I also sent them into the world. 19 
And for their sakes I sanetify myself, that they also 
might be sanctified through the truth. 


The next thing he prayed for for them was, that they might be sanctified; 
only not_kept from evil, but made good. 

_ First. Here is the petition; ver. 17, “Sanctify them through thy truth,” that 
is, through thy Word; for “thy word is truth;” it is true, —it is truth itself. 
He desires they may be sanctified, both as Christians and as ministers. 

1. As Christians: Father, make them holy, and that will be their pre- 
servation, 1 Thes. v. 23. Observe here, 

Ist. The grace desired: sanctification. The disciples were sanctified; for 
they were not of the world; yet he prays, Father, sanctify them; that is, First. 
Confirm the work of sanctification in them, strengthen their faith, inflame 
their good affections, rivet their good resolutions. Secondly. Carry on that 
sood work in them, and continue it. Let the light shine more and more. 

hirdly. Complete it ; crown it with the perfection of holiness; sanctify them 
throughout, and to the end. Note, 1st. It is the prayer of Christ for all that 
are his, that they may be sanctified; because he cannot for shame own them as 
his, either here or hereafter, either employ them in his work or present them 
to his Father, if they be not sanctified. 2nd. Those that through grace are 
sanctified have need to be sanctified more and more. Even disciples must 
pray for sanetifying grace; for if he that was the Author of the good work 
be not the finisher of it, we are undone. Not to go forward is to go back- 
ward: he that is holy, must be holy still,—more holy still,—pressing forwards, 
soaring upwards, as those that have not attained. 3rd. It is God that sanctifies 
as well as God that justifies, 2 Cor.v.5. 4th. It is an encouragement to us 
* our prayers for sanctifying grace, that it is what Christ intercedes for 
or us. 

2nd. The means of conferring this grace: “ Through thy truth, thy Word is 
truth.” Not that the Holy One of Israel is hereby limited to means, but in 
the counsels of peace, among other things, it was settled and agreed, Wirst. 
That all needful truth should be comprised and summed up in the Word of 
God. Divine revelation, as it now stands in the written Word, is not only 
pure truth without mixture, but entire truth without deficiency. Secondly. 
That this word of truth should be the outward and ordinary means of our 
sanctification ; not of itself, for then it would always sanctify, but as the instru- 
ment which the Spirit commonly useth in beginning and carrying on that good 
wee ;,it is the seed of the new birth, 1 Pet. i, 23, and the food of the new life, 
ly ee. 11,2. 

2, As ministers: ‘sanctify them;” that is, set them apart for thyself and 
service; let their call to the apostleship be ratified in heaven. Prophets were 
said to be sanctified, Jer. i.5; priests and Levites were so. “ Sanctify them ;” 
that is, lst. Qualify them for the office, with Christian graces and ministerial 
gifts, to make them able ministers of the New Testament. 2nd. Separate them 
to the office; Rom.i.1. I have called them, they have consented; Father, say 
Amen to it. 3rd. Own them in the office; let thy hand go along with them; 
sanctify them by or in thy truth, as truth is opposed to figure and shadow; 
sanctify them really, not ritually and ceremonially, as the Levitical priests 
were, by anointing and sacrifice. Sanctify them to thy truth, the word of thy 
truth, to be the preachers of thy truth to the world; as the priests were sanc- 
tified to serve at the altar, so let them be to preach the Gospel, 1 Cor. ix. 13, 14. 
Note, First. Jesus Christ intercedes for his ministers with a particular con- 
cern; and recommends to his Father’s grace those stars he carries in his right 
hand. Secondly. whe pease thing to be asked of God for gospel ministers is, 
that they eae be sanctified,—effectually separated from the world, and entirely 
devoted to God, and experimentally acquainted with the influence of that 
word upon their own hearts which they preach to others. Let them have the 
Urim and Thummim, light and integrity. 

Secondly. We have here two pleas or arguments to enforce this petition for 
the cacvies’ sanctification. 

1. The mission they had from him; ver. 18, *‘ As thou hast sent me into the 
world” to be thine ambassador to the children of men, “so,” now Lam recalled, 
“have I sent them into the world” as my delegates. Now here, 

Ist. Christ speaks with great assurance of his own mission; “ Thou hast sent 
me into the world.” ‘The great Author of the Christian religion had his com- 
mission and instructions from him who is the original and object of all religion. 
He was sent of God to say what he said, and do what he did, and be what he 
is to those that believe on him; which was his comfort in his undertaking, and 
may be ours abundantly, in our dependence upon him. His record was on 
high; from thence his mission was. 

2nd. He speaks with great satisfaction of the commission he had given his 
disciples ; “So have I sent them,” on the same errand, and to carry on the same 
design; to preach the same doctrine that he had preached, and to confirm 
it with the same proofs; witha td to commit to other faithful 
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men that which was committed to them. He gave them their commission, 
ch. xx. 21, with a reference to his own; and it magnifies their office, that 
it comes from Christ, and that there is some affinity between the commission 
given to the ministers of reconciliation, and that given to the Mediator. He is 
called an apostle, Heb. iii. 1; a minister, Rom. xv. 8; a messenger, Jal. iii. 1; 
only they are sent as servants, he as a Son. 

Now this comes in here as a reason, First. Why Christ was concerned so 
much for them, and Jaid their case so near his heart; because he had himself 
put them into a difficult office, which required great abilities for the due dis- 
charge of it. Note, Whom Christ sends he will stand by, and interest himself 
in those that are employed for him: what he calls us out to, he will fit us out 
for, and bear us out in. Secondly. Why he committed them to his Father; 
because he was concerned in the cause; their mission being in prosecution 
of his, and as it were an assignment out of it. Christ received gifts for men, 
Ps. \xviii. 18, and then gave them to men, ph. iv. 8; and therefore prays aid 
of his Father to warrant and uphold those gifts, and confirm his grant of them, 
The Father sanctified him when he sent him into the world, ch. x. 36; now 
they being sent as he was, let them also be sanctified. 

2. The merit he had for them is another thing here pleaded; ver. 19, “For their 
sakes I sanctify myself.” Here is, 

Ist. Christ’s designation of himself to the work and office of Mediator; “I 
sanctify myself ;” that is, he entirely devoted himself to the undertaking, and 
all the parts of it; especially that which he was now going about, the offering 
up of himself without spot unto God, by the Eternal Spirit. He, as the priest 
and altar, sanctified himself as the sacrifice. When he said, “Father, glorify 
thy name,” and, “ Father, thy will be done,’ and, ‘ Father, I commit my 
spirit into thy hands,” he paid down the satisfaction he had engaged to make, 
and so sanctified himself. This he pleads with his Father; for his intercession 
is made in the virtue of his satisfaction ; “ By his own blood he entered into 
the holy place,’ Heb. ix. 12; as the high priest on the day of atonement 
sprinkled the blood of the sacrifice, at the same time that he burnt incense 
within the veil, Zev. xvi. 12, 14. 

2nd. Christ’s design of kindness to his disciples herein. It is for their sakes, 
that they may be sanctified; that is, that they may be martyrs: so some.° I 
sacrifice myself, that they may be sacrificed, to the glory of God and the 
church’s good. Paul speaks of his being offered, 2 Tim. iv. 6; Phil. ii. 17. 
Whatever there is in the death of the saints that is precious in the sight of 
the Lord, it is owing to the death of the Lord Jesus. But I rather take it 
more generally, that they may be saints and ministers duly qualified and 
accepted of God. 

First. The office of the ministry is the purchase of Christ’s blood, and one 
of the blessed fruits of his satisfagfion, and owes its virtue and value to Christ’s 
merit. The priests under the law were consecrated with the blood of bulls 
and goats, but gospel ministers with the blood of Jesus. 

Secondly. The real holiness of all good Christians is the fruit of Christ’s 
death, by which the gift of the Holy Ghost was purchased. He gave himself 
for his church, to sanctify it, ph. v.26. And he that designed the end, 
designed also the means, that they might be sanctified by the truth,—the truth 
which Christ came into the world to bear witness to, and died to confirm. The 
Word of truth receives its sanctifying virtue and power from the death of 
Christ. Some read it, That they may be sanctified in truth; that is, truly; for 
as God must be served, so in order to that we must be sanctified, in the spirit 
and in truth. And this Christ has prayed for for all that are his; for this is his 
will, even their sanctification, which encourages them to pray for it. 


20 Neither pray I for these alone, but for them 
also which shall believe on me through their word ; 
21 That they all may be one; as thou, Father, art 
in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in 
us: that the world may believe that thou hast sent 
me. 22 And the glory which thou gavest me I have 
given them; that they may be one, even as we are 
one: 23 I in them, and thou in me, that they may 
be made perfect in one; and that the world may 
know that thou hast sent me, and hast loved them, 
as thou hast loved me. 


Next to their purity, he prays for their unity; for the wisdom from above is 
first pure, then peaceable ; and amity is then amiable indeed when it is like the 
ointment on Aaron’s holy head, and the dew on Sion’s holy hill. Observe, 

First. Who are included in this prayer ; ver. 20, not these only,—not these 
only that are now my disciples, the eleven, the seventy, with others, men 
and women that followed him when he was here on earth,—‘‘ but for them also 
which shall believe on me through their word,” either preached by them in their 
own day, or written by them for the generation to come: I pray for them all, 
“that they all may be one” in their interest in this prayer, and may all receive 
benefit by it. Note here, : ; 

1. Those, and those only, are interested in the mediation of Christ, that do 
or shall believe in him. his is that by which they are described; and it com- 
prehends all the character and duty of a Christian. ‘They that lived then saw 
and believed; but they in after ages have not seen, and yet have believed. 

2. It is through the Word that souls are brought to believe on Christ, and 
it is for this end that Christ appointed the Scriptures to be written, and 
astanding ministry to continue in the church while the church stands, that is, 
while the world stands, for the raising up of a seed. 

3. It is certainly and infallibly known to Christ who shall believe on him. 
He doth not here pray at a venture, upon a contingency depending on the 
treacherous will of man, which pretends to be free, but by reason of sin is in 
bondage with its children; no, Christ knew very well whom he prayed for; the 
matter was reduced to a certainty by the Divine prescience and purpose. He 
knew who were given him; who, being ordained to eternal life, were entered 
in the Lamb’s book, and should undoubtedly believe, Acts xiii. 48. 

4, Jesus Christ intercedes not only for great and eminent believers, but for 
the meanest and weakest; not for those only that are to be employed in the 
highest posts of trust and honour in his kingdom, but for all, even those 
that in the eye of the world are inconsiderable. As the Divine providence 
extends itself to the meanest creature, so doth the Divine grace to the meanest 
Christian. The good Shepherd has an eye even to the poor of the flock. 

5, Jesus Christ in his mediation had an actual regard to those of the chosen 
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the people that should be created, Ps. xxii. 31; 
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remnant that were yet unborn; 


er sheep which he must ye [ 1 
pg aed on Jey. i. 5; and prayers are filed in heaven for them beforehand, 


by him who declareth the end from the beginning, and calleth things that are 
as gh they were. , , . ” 
ee nay What is intended in this prayer; ver. 2], ‘‘ That they all may be one ;” 
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the same before, ver. 11, “that they may be one as we are;” and again, ver 


ny sart of Chri ag much upon this. Some think that oneness prayed for, 
a chek beer Mferendet the disciples as ministers and apostles, that 
they might be one in their testimony to Christ 5 and the harmony of, the aan 
eelists, and concurrence of the first preachers of the Gospel, is Cos to t his 
prayer, Let them be not only of one heart, but one mouth, speaking hee pane 
thing. The unity of gospel ministers 1s both the beauty and strength of tl a 
gospel interest. But it is certain the oneness prayed for, ver. 21, ee ae a 
believers. It is the prayer of Christ for all that are his, and we may e sure 
it is an answered prayer: “that they all may be one; one in us,” ver. 21 i. one 
as we are one,” ver. 22; ‘made perfect in one, ver. 23, It includes three things: 
1. That they might all be incorporated in one body. Father, look upon them 
all as one; and ratify that great charter by which they are embodied as one 
Though they live in distant places, from one end of heaven to the 
beginning to the close of time, and so 
or correspondence with each other, yet 
As Christ died, so he prayed, to 


church. 
other, and in several ages, from the 
cannot have any personal acquaintance 
let them be united in = their Geese 

F ¢ all in one, eh. xi. 53; ph. 1. 10. he us f ee F 
a Nor dicobe peace ‘all be animated by one spirit. This is plainly implied in 
that, “that they may be one in us.” Union with the Father and Son is obtained 
and ‘kept up only by the Holy Ghost; “ He that is joined to the Lord is one 
spirit,” | Cor. ne ena all be cemedy with the same image and super- 

sription, and influenced by the same power, ‘ 
va That fee might all be knit together in the bond of love and charity,—all 
of one heart. “That they all may be one:” 1st. Injudgment and sentiment ; not 
in every little thing,—it is neither possible nor needful,—but in the great things 
of God; and in them, by the virtue of this prayer, they are all agreed, that 
God's favour is better than life; that sin is the worst of evils, Christ the best 
of friends; that there is another life after this; and the like. _ 2nd. In dis- 
position and inclination. All that are sanctified have the same Divine nature 
and image; they have all anew heart, and it is one heart. 3rd. They are all 
one in their designs and aims. Every true Christian, as far as he is so, eyes 
the glory of God as his highest end, and the glory of heaven as his chief good. 
4th. ‘Chey are all one in their desires and prayers. Though they differ in words, 
and the manner of expressions, yet, having all received the same Spirit of adop- 
tion, and observing the same rule, they pray for the same things in effect. 
5th. All one in love and affection. Every true Christian has that in him which 
inclines him to love all true Christians as such. That which Christ here prays 
for is that communion of saints which we profess to believe ; the fellowship 
which all believers have with God, and their intimate union with all the saints 
in heaven and earth, 1 Jno. i. 3. But this prayer of Christ will not have its 
eomplete answer till all the saints come to heaven; for then, and not till then, 
they shall be perfect in one, ver. 23; Lph. iv. 13. ; 

Thirdly. What is intimated, by way of plea or argument, to enforce this 
petition; three things : : ees : 

1. The oneness that is between the Father and the Son, which is mentioned 
again and again, ver. 11, 21—23. : 

Ist. It is given for granted, that the Father and Son are one,—one in nature 
and essence, equal in power and glory,—one in mutual endearments. ‘The 
Father loveth the Son,” and the Son always pleased the Father. They are one 
in design, and one in operation. The intimacy of this oneness is expressed in 
these words, “'fhou in me, and Lin thee;” this he often mentions for his support 
under his present sufferings, when his enemies were ready to fall upon him, 
and his friends to fall off from him; yet he was in the Father, and the Father 
in him. 

2nd. This is insisted on in Christ’s prayer for his disciples’ oneness, 

_ First. As the pattern of that oneness; shewing how he desired they might 
be one. Believers are one in some measure, as God and Christ are one; for, 
lst. The union of believers is a strict and close union; they are united by 
a Divine nature, by the power of Divine grace, in pursuance of the Divine 
counsels, 2nd. It is a holy union, in the Holy Spirit, for holy ends; not a body 
politic for any secular purpose. 3rd. It is, and will be at last, a complete 
union, Father and Son have the same attributes, properties, and perfections ; 
so haye believers now, as far as they are sanctified; and when grace shall be 
verfected in glory, they will be exactly consonant to each other, all changed 
into the same image. 

Secondly. As the centre of that oneness; “that they may be one in us,” all 
meeting here. There is one God and one Mediator; and herein believers are 
one, that they all agree to depend upon the favour of this one God as their 
felicity, and the merit of this one Mediator as their righteousness. That is 
a conspiracy, not a union, which doth not centre in God as the end, and Christ 
as the way. All that are truly united to God and Christ, who are one, will 
soon be united one to another. 

_ Thirdly. As a plea for that oneness. The Creator and Redeemer are one in 
interest and design; but to what purpose are they so, if all believers were not 
one body with Christ, and did not jointly receive grace for grace from him, 
as he had received it for them? Christ’s design was to reduce revolted man- 
kind to God; ‘ Father, saith he, ‘let all that believe be one, that in one body 
they may be reconciled, ph. ii. 15, 16, which speaks of the uniting of Jews 
and Gentiles in the church; that great mystery, ‘that the Gentiles should be 
fellow-heirs, and of the same body,” Eph. iii. 6, to which I think this prayer 
of Christ principally refers, it being one great thing he aimed at in his dying; 
and I wonder none of the expositors I have met with do so apply it. ‘Father 
let the Gentiles that believe be incorporated with the believing Jews; and 
make of twain one new man.’ 

"hose words, “Tin them, and thou in me,” shew what that union is which is 
S0 necessary not only to the beauty, but to the very being of his church. 
Ist. 1 mon with Christ; “Tin them.” Christ dwelling in the hearts of believers 
is the life and soul of the newman. 2rd. Union with God through him; “thou 
in me;”" so as by me to be in them. 37d. Union with each other, resulting 
pea tp8e, that they hereby “may be made perfect in one ;” * we are complete 

2. the deeen of Christ in all his communications of light and grace to them; 
yer. 22, “The glory which thou gavest me,” as the trustee or channel of con- 
veyance, “I have accordingly “given them,” to this intent, “that they may 
be one, as we are one:” so that those gifts will be in vain if they be not one. 
Now these gifts are either, 

ist. Those that were conferred upon the apostles and first planters of the 
ehureh. The glory of being God’s ambassadors to the world; the glory of 
working miracles; the glory of gathering a church ont of the world, and 
erecting the throne of God’s kingdom among men: this glory was given to 
Christ, and some of the honour he put upon them when he sent them to disciple 
all nations. Or, 
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2nd. Those that are given in common to all believers. The glory of being 
in covenant with the Father, and accepted of him; of being laid in his bosom, 
and designed for a place at his right hand, was the glory which the Father gave 
to the Redeemer, and he hath confirmed it to the redeemed. First. This 
honour he saith he hath given them, because he hath intended it for them, 
settled it upon them, and secured it to them upon their believing: Christ’s pro- 
mises are real gifts. Secondly. This was given him to give them; it was 
conveyed to him in trust for them, and he was faithful to him that appointed 
him. Thirdly. He gave it to them that they might be one. lsé. To entitle 
them to the privilege of unity, that by virtue of their common relation to one 
God the Father, and one Lord Jesus Christ, they might be truly denominated 
one. The gift of the Spirit, that great glory which the Father gave to the Son, 
by him to be given to all believers, makes them one; for he worketh all in all, 
1 Cor. xii. 4, Ge. 2nd. To engage them to the duty of unity. That in con- 
sideration of their agreement and communion in one creed, and one covenant, 
one Spirit, and one Bible; in consideration of what they have in one God, 
and one Christ, and of what they hope for in one heaven, they may be of 
one mind and one mouth. Worldly glory sets men at variance; for if some 
be advanced, others are eclipsed; and therefore, while the disciples dreamed 
of a temporal kingdom, they were ever and anon quarrelling; but spiritual 
honours being conferred alike upon all Christ’s subjects,—they being all made 
to our God kings and priests,—there is no occasion for contest or emulation. 
The more Christians are taken up with the glory Christ has given them, the 
less dues they will be of vainglory, and consequently the less disposed to 
quarrel. 

3. He pleads the happy influence their oneness would have upon others, and 
the furtherance it would give to the public good. This is twice urged, ver. 21, 
“that the world may believe that thou hast sent me;” and again, ver. 23, “that 
the world may know” it; for without knowledge there can be no true faith. 
Believers must know what they believe, and why and wherefore they believe 
it. They who believe at a venture, venture too far. Now Christ here shews, 

Ist. His good-will to the world of mankind in general. Herein he is of his 
Father’s mind, as we are sure he is in every thing, that he would “have 
all men to be saved, and to come to the knowledge of the truth,” 1 Zim. ii. 4; 
2 Pet. ili. 9; therefore it is his will that all means possible should be used, 
and no stone left unturned, for the conviction and conversion of the world. 
We know not who are chosen; but we must in our places do our utmost to 
further men’s salvation, and take heed of doing any thing to hinder it. 

2nd. The good fruit of the church’s oneness. It will be an evidence of the 
truth of Christianity, and a means of bringing many to embrace it. 

First. In general, it will recommend Christianity to the world, and to-the 
good opinion of those that are without. lst. The embodying of Christians in 
one society by the gospel charter will greatly promote Christianity: when the 
world shall see so many of those that were its children called out of its family, 
distinguished from others, and changed from what they themselves sometimes 
were,—when they shall see this society raised by the foolishness of preaching, 
and kept up by miracles of Divine providence and grace, and how came 
well it is modelled and constituted,—they will be ready to say, ‘‘ We will go 
with you, for we see that God is with you.” 2nd. The uniting of Christians 
in love and charity is the beauty of their profession, and invites others to join 
with them, as the love that was among those primo-primitive Christians, 
Acts ii. 42, 43; iv. 32,33. When Christianity, instead of causing quarrels about 
itself, makes all other strifes to cease,—when it cools the fiery, smooths the 
rugged, and disposeth men to be kind and loving, courteous and beneficent 
to all men, studious to preserve and promote peace in all relations and 
societies,—this will recommend it to all that have any thing either of natural 
religion or natural affection in them. 

Secondly. In particular, it will beget inmen good thoughts, 1st. Of Christ. 
They will know and believe that thou hast sent me. By thisit will appear that 
Christ was sent of God, and that his doctrine was Divine, in that his religion 
prevails to join so many of different capacities, tempers, and interests in other 
things, in one body by faith, with one heart by love. Certainly he was sent 
by the God of power, who fashioneth men’s hearts alike, and the God of 
love and peace ; when the worshippers of God are one, he is one, and his name 
one. 2nd. Of Christians. They will “ know that thou hast loved them as thou 
hast loved me.” Here is, 1. The privilege of believers; the Father himself 
loveth them with a love resembling his love to his Son; for they are loved in 
him with an everlasting love. 2. The evidence of their‘interest in this privilege, 
and that is their being one. By this it will appear that God loves us, if we love 
one another with a pure heart; for wherever the love of God is shed abroad 
in the heart, it will change it into the same image. See how much good it 
would do the world to know better how dear to God all good Christians are. 
The Jews had a saying, ‘ If the world did but know the worth of good men, 
they would hedge them about with pearls.’ Those that have so much of God’s 
love should have more of ours. 


24 Father, I will that they also, whom thou hast 
given me, be with me where I am; that they may 
behold my glory, which thou hast given me: for 
thou lovedst me before the foundation of the world. 
25 O righteous Father, the world hath not known 
thee: but I have known thee, and these have known 
that thou hast sent me. 26 And IJ have declared 
unto them thy name, and will declare it: that the 
love wherewith thou hast loved me may be in them, 


and I in them. 


Here is, First. A petition for the glorifying of all those that were given to 
Christ ; ver. 24, not only these apostles, but all believers ; ** Father, I will that 
they may be with me.” Observe, + 

1. The connection of this request with those foregoing. He had prayed that 
God would preserve, sanctify, and unite them, and now he prays that he 
would crown all his gifts with their glorification. In this method we must 
pray, first for grace, and then for glory, Ps. Ixxxiv. 11; for in this method 
God gives. Far be it from the only wise God to come under the imputation 
either of that foolish builder, that without a foundation built upon the sand; 
as he would if he should glorify any whom he has not first sanctified : or of 
that foolish builder, who began to build and was not able to finish; as he would 
if he should sanctify any ce not glorify them. 

2. The manner of the request: “ Father, I will.” Here, as before, he ad- 


dvesseth himself to God as a Father, and therein we must do likewise; but 
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when he saith, #¢\o,— I will,” he speaks a language peculiar to himself, and 
such as doth not become ordinary petitioners, but very well became him who 
paid for what he prayed for. cits . r 

ist. It speaks the authority of his intercession in general; his word was with 
power in heaven as wellas on earth. He entering with his own blood into 
the holy place, his intercession there has an uncontroliable efficacy, He 
intercedes as a king, for he is a priest upon his throne; like Melchizedek, a 
king-priest. ale. E 

2nd. It speaks his particular authority in this matter; he had a power to 
give eternal life, ver. 2; and, pursuant to that power, he saith, “ Father, I will.” 
‘Though now he took upon him the form of a servant, yet that power being to 
be most illustriously exerted when he shall come the second time in the glory 
of a judge, to say, * Come, ye blessed,” having that in his eye, he might well 
say, “ Father, I will.” : . 

3. The request itself; that all the elect might come to be with him in heaven 
at last, to see his glory, and to share in it. ow observe here, 

Ist. Under what notion we are to hope for heaven; wherein doth that hap- 
piness consist? Three things make heaven: J 

First. It is to be where Christ is; “ where I am.” In the paradise whither 
Christ’s soul went at death; in the third heavens, where his soul and body went 
at his ascension. “ Where I am,” am to be shortly, am to be eternally. In 
this world we are but in transitu,— on our passage ;’ there we truly are where 
we are to be for ever: so Christ reckoned, and so must we. 

Secondly. It is to be with him where he is. This is no tautology; but inti- 
mates that we shall not only be in the same happy place where Christ is, but 
that the happiness of the place will consist in his presence, that is the fulness 
of its joy. The very heaven of heaven is to be with Christ; there in company 
with him, and communion with him, Phil. i. 21. 

Thirdly. it is to behold his glory which the Father has given him. Observe, 
ist. The glory of the Redeemer is the brightness of heaven. That glory, before 
which angels cover their faces, was his glory, ch. xii. 41. The Lamb is the 
light of the New Jerusalem, Rev. xxi. 23. Christ will come in the glory of his 
Father, for he is the brightness of his glory. God shews his glory there, as he 
doth his grace here, through Christ. he Father has given me this glory, 
though he was as yet in his low estate; but it was very sure and very near. 
2nd. 'The felicity of the redeemed consists very much in the beholding of that 
glory 5 they will have the immediate view of his glorious person; ‘“ {f shall see 

od in my flesh,” Job xix. 26,27. [They will have a clear insight into his 
glorious undertaking, as it will be then accomplished; they will see into those 
springs of love from whence flow all the streams of grace; they shall have an 
appropriating sight of Christ’s glory,—uaor fulget radiis mariti,—the wife 
shines with the radiance of her husband;’ and an assimilating sight,—they shall 
be “ changed into the same image, from glory to glory.” 

2nd. Upon what ground we are to hope for heaven. No other but purely the 
mediation and intercession of Christ; because he hath said, “Father, I will.” Our 
sanctification is our evidence, for he that hath this hope in him purifies himself; 
but it is the will of Christ that is our title, by the which will we are sanctified, 
Heb. x.10. Christ speaks here as if he did not count his own happiness com- 
plete unless he had his elect to share with him in it; for it is the bringing 
2 pany sons to glory that makes the Captain of our salvation pertect, 

ed, il. 10. 

4. The argument to back this request; “for thou lovedst me before the 
foundation of the world.” ‘This is a reason, Ist. Why he expected this glory 
himself; Thou wilt give it me, for thou lovedst me. The honour and power 
given to the Son as mediator was founded in the Father’s love to him; 
ch. v. 20, “The Father loveth the Son;” is infinitely well pleased in his under- 
taking, and therefore “has given all things into his hand;” and the matter 
being concerted in the Divine counsels from eternity, he is_said to love him 
as mediator before the foundation of the world. Or, 2nd. Why he expected 
that those who were given him should be with him to share in his glory. 
Thou lovedst me, and them in me, and canst deny me nothing L ask for them. 

Secondly. The conclusion of the prayer, which is designed to enforce all the 
petitions for the disciples, especially the last, that they may be glorified. ‘Two 
things he insists upon, and pleads: 

1. The respect he had to his Father, ver. 25. Observe, 

Ist. The title he gives to God; “ O righteous Father.” When he prayed they 
might be sanctified, he calls him “holy Father; when he prays they might 
be glorified, he calls him ‘righteous Father,” for it is a crown of righteousness 
which the righteous Judge shall give. God’s righteousness was engaged for 
the giving out of all that good which the Father had promised, and the Son 
had purchased. 

2nd. The character he gives of the world that lay in wickedness; ‘‘the 
world has not known thee.” Note, Ignorance of God overspreads the world 
of mankind; this is the darkness they sitin. Now this is urged here, First. 
To shew that these disciples needed the aids of special grace, both because 
of the necessity of their work,—they were to bring a world that knew not God 
to the knowledge of him; and also because of the difficulty of their work,—they 
must bring light to those that rebelled against the light; therefore keep them. 
Secondly. To shew that they were qualified for farther peculiar favours, for 
they had that knowledge of God which the world had not. 

3rd. The plea he insists upon for himself; ** but I have known thee.” Christ 
knew the Father so as no one else ever did; knew upon what grounds he went 
in his undertaking; knew his Father’s mind in every thing; and therefore in 
this prayer came to him with confidence, as we do to one we know. Christ 
is here suing out blessings for those that were his; pursuing this petition. 

hen he had said, “the world has not known thee,” one would expect it 
should follow, * but they have known thee ;’ no, their knowledge was not to be 
bragged of : “ but I have known thee,” which intimates that there is nothing 
in us to recommend us to God’s fayour; but all our interest in him, and inter- 
course with him, results from, and depends upon, Christ’s interest and 
intercourse. Weare unworthy, but he is worthy. 

4th. The plea he insists upon for his disciples; “‘and these have known that 
thou hast sent me.” And, First. Hereby they are distinguished from the 
unbelieving world. When multitudes to whom Christ was sent, and his grace 
offered, would not believe that God had sent him, these knew it and believed 
it, and were not ashamed to own it. Note, ‘fo know and believe in Jesus 
Christ in the midst of a world that persists in ignorance and _ infidelity, is 
highly pleasing to God, and shall certainly be crowned with distingnishing 
glory. Singular faith qualities for singular favours. Secondly. Hereby they 
are interested in the mediation of Christ, and partake of the benefit of his 
acquaintance with the Father; “I have known thee” immediately and per- 
fectly, “and these,” though they have not so known thee, nor were capable 
of knowing thee so, yet they “have known that thou hast sent me;” have 
known that which was required of them to know; have known the Creator 
in the Redeemer. Knowing Christ as sent of God, they have in him known 
the Father, and are introduced to an acquaintance with him; therefore, Father, 
look after them for my sake. ’ ‘ 

2. The respect he had to his disciples; ver. 26, I have led them into the 
knowledge of thee, and will do it yet more and more, with this great and kind 
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intention, “ that the love wherewith thou hast loved me may be in them, and 
in them.” Observe here, 

ist. What Christ had done for them; “I have declared unto them thy name.” 
First. This he had done for those that were his immediate followers. All the 
time that he went in and out among them, he made it his business to declare 
his Father’s name to them, and to beget in them a veneration for it. The 
tendency of all his sermons and miracles was to adyance his Father’s honour, 
and to spread the knowledge of him, ch. i. 18. Secondly. This he hath done 
for all that believe on him; for they had not been brought to believe if Christ 
had not made known to them his Father’s name. Note, Ist. We are indebted 
to Christ for all the knowledge we have of the Father’s name; he declares it, 
and he opens the understanding to receive that revelation. 2nd. Those whom 
Christ recommends to the favour of God, he first leads into an acquaintance 
with God. 

2nd. What he intended to do yet farther for them; “1 will declare it.” To 
the disciples he designed to give farther instructions after his resurrection, 
Acts i. 3, and to bring them into a much more intimate acquaintance with 
Divine things by the pouring out of the Spirit after his ascension; and to all 
believers, into whose hearts he hath shone, he shines more and more. Where 
Christ has declared his Father’s name, he will declare it; for to him that hath 
shall be given, and they that know God both need and desire to know more 
of him, ‘This is fitly pleaded for them: Father, own and fayour them, for they 
will own and honour thee. 

3rd. What he aimed at in all this; not to fill their heads with curious specu- 
lations, and furnish them with something to talk of among the learned, but 
to secure and advance their real happiness, in two things: 

First. Communion with God. ‘Therefore I have given them the knowledge 
of thy name, of all that whereby thou hast made thyself known, that thy love, 
even that wherewith thou hast loved me, may be not only towards them, but 
in them.’ That is, Ist. Let them have the fruits of that love for their sancti- 
fication ; let the spirit of love, with which thou hast filled me, be in them. 
Christ declares his Father’s name to believers, that with that Divine light 
darted into their minds a Divine love may be shed abroad in their hearts, 
to be in them a commanding, constraining principle of holiness; that they 
may partake of a Divine nature. When God’s love to us comes to be in us, 
it is like the virtue which the loadstone gives the needle, inclining it to 
move towards the pole; it draws out the soul towards God in pious and 
devout affections, which are as the spirits of the Divine life in the soul. 
2nd. Let them have the taste and relish of that love for their consolation; let 
them not only be interested in the love of God, by having God’s name declared 
to them, but, by a farther declaration of it, let them have the comfort of that 
interest ; may not only know God, but know that they know him, 1 Jno. ii. 3. 
It is the love of God thus shed abroad in the heart that fills it with joy, 
Rom. vy. 3,5. This God has provided for, that we may not only be satistied 
with his lovingkindness, but satisfied of it; and so may live a life of compla- 
cency in God, and communion with him. This we must pray for; this we must 
press after; if we have it, we must thank Christ for it; if we want it, we may 
thank ourselves. 

Secondly. Union with Christ, in order hereunto; “and I in them.” There 
is no getting into the love of God but through Christ, nor can we keep 
ourselves in that love but by abiding in Christ, that is, having him to abide 
in us; nor can we have the sense and apprehension of that love but by our 
experience of the indwelling of Christ, that is, the Spirit of Christ, in our 
hearts. It is Christ in us that is the only hope of glory that will not make 
us ashamed, Col. i. 27. All our communion with God, the reception of his 
love to us, and our return of love to him again, passeth through the hands of 
the Lord Jesus, and the comfort of both is owing purely to him. Christ had 
said but a little before, ‘‘I in them,” ver. 23, and here it is repeated again, 
though the sense was complete without it, and the prayer closed with it, 
to shew how much the heart of Christ was set upon it; all his petitions centre 
in this, and with this the prayers of Jesus the Son of David are ended. “I in 
them;” let me have this and I desire no more; it is the glory of the Redeemer 
to dwell in the redeemed; it is his rest for ever, and he has desired it. Let us 
therefore make sure our union with Christ, and then take the comfort of his 
intercession. ‘This prayer had an end, but that he ever lives to make. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Hitherto this evangelist has recorded little of the history of Christ, only so far as was 
requisite to introduce his discourses; but now the time drew nigh that Jesus must die, 
he is very particular in relating the circumstances of his sufferings, and some which 
the others had omitted, especially his sayings. So far were his followers from being 
ashamed of his cross, or endeavouring to conceal it, that this was it which both by 
word and writing they were most industrious to proclaim, and gloried in it. This 
chapter relates, I. How Christ was arrested in the garden, and surrendered himself a 
prisoner, ver. 1—12. II. How he was abused in the high priest’s court, and how Peter 
in the meantime denied him, ver. 13—27. III. How he was prosecuted before Pilate, 
and examined by him; and put in election with Barabbas for the favour of the people, 
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them, Whom seek ye? 5 They answered him, 
Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus saith unto them, I am Ae. 
And Judas also, which betrayed him, stood with them. 
6 As soon then as he had said unto them, I am he, 
they went backward, and fell to the ground, 7 
Then asked he them again, Whom seek ye? And 
they said, Jesus of Nazareth. 8 Jesus answered, I 
have told you that I am he: if therefore ye seek me, 
let these go their way: 9 That the saying might be 
fulfilled, which he spake, Of them which thou gavest 
me have I lost none. 10 Then Simon Peter having 
a sword drew it, and smote the high priest’s servant, 
and cut off his right ear. ‘The servant’s name was 
Malchus. 11 ‘Chen said Jesus unto Peter, Put up 
thy sword into the sheath: the cup which my Father 
hath given me, shall I not drink it? 12 Then the 
band and the captain and officers of the Jews took 
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as they can; but they who know their blood is precious to Christ, and not a 
drop of it shall be shed but upon a valuable consideration, need not stand upon 
3rd. He would set us an example in the beginning of his passion, 
as he did at the end of it, of retirement from the world. “Let us go forth to 
him without the camp, bearing his reproach,” Heb. xiii. 13. We must lay aside 
and leave behind the crowds, and cares, and comforts of cities, even holy cities, 
if we would cheerfully take up our cross, and keep up our communion with 
God therein. 

3. That he went “over the brook Cedron ;” he must go over that to go to the 
mount of Olives; but the notice taken of it intimates that there was something 
in it significant; and it points, Ist. At David’s prophecy concerning the Mes- 
siah, Ps. ex. 7, that “he shall drink of the brook in the way;” the brook of 
suffering, in the way to his glory and our salvation, signified by the brook 
Cedron; the black brook, so called, either from the darkness of the valley it 
run through, or the colour of the water, tainted with the dirt of the city. Such 
a brook Christ drunk of when it lay in the way of our redemption, and “ there- 
fore shall he lift up the head,” his own and ours. 2nd. At avid’s pattern as 
a type of the Messiah. In his flight from Absalom, particular notice is taken of 
his passing over the brook Cedron, and going up by the ascent of mount Olivet, 
weeping, and all that were with him in tears too, 2 Sam. xy. 23,30. The Son 
of David being driven out by the rebellious Jews, who would not have him to 
reign over them, and Judas, like Ahithophel, being in the plot against him 
passed over this brook in meanness and humiliation, attended by a company of 
true mourners. The godly kings of Judah had burnt and destroyed the idols 
they found at the brook Cedron; Asa, 2 Chr. xv. 16; Hezekiah, 2 Chr. xxx. 145 
Josiah, 2 Kin. xxiii. 4, 6. Into that brook the abominable things were cast. 
Christ being now made sin for us, that he might abolish it, and take it away, 
began his passion by the same brook. Mount Olivet, where Christ began his 
sufferings, lay on the east side of Jerusalem; mount Calvary, where he finished 
them, on the west; for in them he had an eye to such as should come from the 
east and the west. 

4. That he entered into a garden. This circumstance is taken notice of only 
by this evangelist, that Christ’s sufferings began ina garden. In the garden 
of Eden sin began, there the curse was pronounced, there the Redeemer was 
promised ; and therefore in a garden that promised Seed entered the lists with 
the old serpent. Christ was buried also in a garden. Ist. Let us, when we 
walk in our gardens, take occasion from thence to meditate on Christ’s suffer- 
ings in a garden, to which we owe all the pleasure we have in our gardens; for 
by them the curse upon the ground for man’s sake was removed. 2nd. When 
we arein the midst of our possessions and enjoyments, we must keep up an 
expectation of troubles, for our gardens of delight are in a vale of téars. . 

5, That he had his disciples with him. Ist. Because he used to take them 
with him when he retired for prayer. 2nd. They must be witnesses of his 
sufferings, and his patience under them, that they might with the more assur- 
ance aud affection preach them to the world, Lu. xxiv. 48, and be prepared to 
suffer themselves. 3rd. He would take them into the danger to shew them 
their weakness, notwithstanding the promises they had made of fidelity. 
Christ sometimes brings his people into difficulties, that he may magnify him- 
self in their deliverance. 

6. That Judas the traitor “knew the place,” knew it to be the place of his 
usual retirement; and, by some word Christ had dropped, probably knew 
that he intended to be there that night, for want of a better closet. A solitary 
garden is a proper place for meditation and prayer ; and, after a passover, a 
proper time to retire for private devotion, that we may pray oyer the im- 
pressions made, and the vows renewed, and clench the nail. Mention is made 
of Judas’ knowing the place, Ist. T'o aggravate the sin of Judas, that he would 
betray his Master, notwithstanding the intimate acquaintance he had with him; 
nay, and that he would make use of his familiarity with Christ, as giving him 
an opportunity of betraying him; a generous mind would have scorned to do 
so base athing. Thus hath Christ’s holy religion been wounded in the house 
of its friends, so as it could not have been wounded any where else. Many an 
apostate could not have been so profane as he is, if he had not been a pro- 
fessor; could not have ridiculed Scriptures and ordinances if he had not known 
them. 2nd. To magnify the love of Christ, that, though he knew where the 
traitor would seek him, thither he went to be found of him, now he “ knew that 
his hour was come.” Thus he shewed himself willing to suffer and die for us. 
What he did was not by constraint, but by consent; though as a man he said, 
“Tet this cup pass away,” as Mediator he said, “ Lo, Lcome ;” I come witha good 
will. It was late in the night, we may suppose it eight or nine o’clock when 
Christ went out to the garden ; for it was not only his meat and drink, but his 
rest and sleep, to do the will of Him that sent him. When others were going 
to bed, he was going to pray, going to suffer. 

Secondly. ‘The Captain of our salvation having taken the field, the enemy 
presently comes upon the spot, and attacks him, ver. 3.. Judas, with his men, 
comes thither, commissioned by the chief priests, especially those among them 
that were Pharisees, who were the most bitter enemies to Christ. This evan- 
gelist passeth over Christ’s agony, because the other three had fully related 
ep ane presently introduceth Judas and his company, that came to seize him. 

serve, 

1. The persons employed in this action: a band of men and officers from the 
chief priests, with Judas. Ist. Here is a multitude engaged against Christ, 
“a band of men;” omeipa, cohors,—a regiment, a Roman band; which some 
think was five hundred men, others a thousand, Christ’s friends were few, 
his enemies many. Let us, therefore, not follow a multitude to do evil, nor 
fear a multitude designing evil to us, if God be for us. 2nd. Here is a mixed 
multitude. The band of men were Gentiles, Roman soldiers; a detachment 
out of the guards that were posted in the tower of ‘Antonia to be a curb upon 
the city. The officers of the chief priests, iypéras, either their domestic ser- 
vants or the officers of their courts, were Jews; these had an enmity to each 
other, but were united against Christ, who came to reconcile both to God in 
one body. 3rd. It is a commissioned multitude, not a popular tumult; no, 
they have received orders from the chief priests, upon whose suggestion to the 
governor that this Jesus was a dangerous man, it is likely they had a warrant 
from him too to take him up, for they feared the people. See what enemies 
Christ and his Gospel have had, and are likely to have ; numerous and potent, 
and therefore formidable. Ecclesiastical and civil powers combined against 
them, Ps. ii. 1, 2. Christ said it would be so, Mat. x. 18, and found it so. 
4th. All under the conduct of Judas. He received this band of men; it is 
likely he desired it, telling them how necessary it was to send a good force; and 
being as ambitious of the honour of commanding in chief in this expedition, as 
he was coyetous of the wages of this unrighteousness. He thought himself 
bravely preferred, from coming in the rear of the contemptible twelve, to be 
placed in the head of these formidable hundreds; he never made such a figure 
before, and promised himself, perhaps, that this should not be the last time, but 
he should be rewarded with a captain’s commission, or better, if he sueceeded 
well in this enterprise. 

2. The preparation they had made for an attack; they came “ with lanterns, 
and torches, and weapons.” Ist. If he should abscond, though they had moon- 
light, they would have occasion for their lights. But they might have spared 
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these; the second Adam was not driven, as the first was, to hide himself either 
for fear or shame among the trees of the garden. It was folly to light a candle 
to seek the sun by. 2nd. If he should resist, they would have occasion for 
their arms. ‘The weapons of his warfare were spiritual, and at those weapons 
he had often beaten them, and put them to silence, and therefore they have 
now recourse to other weapons, swords and staves. 

Thirdly. Our Lord Jesus gloriously repulsed the first onset of the enemy, 
ver. 4—6. Where observe, . 

1. How he received them with all the mildness imaginable towards them, and 
all the calmness imaginable in himself. 

Ist. He met them with a very soft and mild question; ver. 4, “ knowing all 
things that should come upon him,” and therefore not at all surprised with this 
alarm, with a wonderful intrepidity and presence of mind, undisturbed and 
undaunted, he went forth to meet them, and, as if he had been unconcerned, 
softly asked, “ Whom seek ye?” What is the matter? What means this bustle 
at this time of night? See here, First. Christ’s foresight of his sufferings. He 
knew all those things that should come upon him, for he had obliged himself 
to suffer them. Unless we had strength, as Christ had, to bear the discovery, 
we should not covet to know what shall come upon us; it would but anticipate 
our pain. Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. Yet it will do us good to 
expect sufferings in general, so as that when they come, we may say, It is but 
what we looked for; the cost we sat down and counted upon. Secondly. 
Christ’s forwardness to his sufferings. He did not outrun them, but went out 
to meet them, and reached forth his hand to take the bitter cup. When the 
people would have forced him to a crown, and offered to make him a king in 
Galilee, he withdrew, and hid himself, eh. vi. 15; but when they came to force 
him to a cross, he offered himself; for he came to this world to suffer, and went 
to the other world to reign. This will not warrant us needlessly to expose 
ourselves to trouble, for we know not when our hour is come; but then we 
are called to suffering when we have no way to avoid it but by sin; and when 
it comes to that, let none of these things move us, for they cannot hurt us. 

2nd. He met them with a very calm and mild answer, when they told him 
whom they were in quest of; ver. 5, they said, “ Jesus of Nazareth,” and he 
said, “Lam he.” First. It should seem their eyes were held that they could 
not know him. It is highly probable that many of the Roman band, however, 
the officers of the temple, had often seen him, at least to satisfy their curiosity; 
however, Judas to be sure knew him well enough; and yet none of them could 
iaetond to say, Thou art the man we seek. Thus he shewed them the folly of 

ringing lights to see for him, for he could make them not to know him when 
they saw him; and hath shewed us how easily he ean infatuate the counsels of 
his enemies, and make them lose themselves when they are seeking mischief. 
Secondly. In their inquiries for him they called him Jesus of Nazareth, which 
was the only title they knew him by, and probably he was so called in their 
warrant. It was a name of reproach given him, to darken the evidence of his 
being the Messiah. By this it appears they knew him not, whence he was; for 
if they had known, surely they would not have persecuted him. Thirdly. He 
fairly answers them, “Iam he.” He did not improve the advantage he had 
against them by their blindness, as Elisha did against the Syrians, telling them, 
“This is not the way, neither is this the city,” but improves it as an opportunity 
of shewing his willingness to suffer. Though they called him Jesus of Naza- 
reth, he answered to the name, for he despised the reproach. He might have 
said, Lam not he, for he was Jesus of Bethlehem; but he would by no means 
allow equivocations. He has hereby taught us to own him, whatever it cost 
us; not to be ashamed of him or his words, but even in difficult times to confess 
Christ crucified, and manfully to fight under his banner. “I am he,” ’Eys eye. 
“Tam he” is the glorious name of the blessed God, Hx. iii. 14, and the honour 
of that name is justly challenged by the blessed Jesus. Wourthly. Particular 
notice is taken, in a parenthesis, that Judas stood with them. He that used to 
stand with them that followed Christ now stood with those that fought against 
him. ‘This describes an apostate; he is one that changes sides, he herds him- 
self with those with whom his heart always was, and with whom he shall have 
his lot in the judgment day. ‘his is mentioned, Ist. To shew the impudence 
of Judas. One would wonder where he got the confidence with which he now 
faced his Master, and was not ashamed, neither could he blush; Satan in his 
heart gave him a whore’s forehead. 2nd. To shew that Judas was particularly 
aimed at in the power which went along with that word, “Iam he,” to foil the 
aggressors. It was an arrow levelled at the traitor’s conscience, and pierced 
him to the quick; for Christ’s coming, and his voice, will be, of all sinners, 
most terrible to apostates and betrayers of him. 

2. See how he terrified them, and obliged them to retire; ver. 6, ‘they went 
backward, and,” like men thunder-struck, “fell to the ground.” It should 
seem they did not fall forwards, as humbling themselves before him, and yield- 
ing to him, but backwards, as standing it out to the utmost. ‘Thus Christ 
was declared to be more than a man, even then when he was trampled upon 
as awormandno man. This word, ‘Iam he,’ had revived his disciples, and 
raised them up, Mat. xiv. 27; but the same word strikes his enemies down. 
Hereby he shewed plainly, 

Ist. What he could have done with them. When he struck them down, he 
could have struck them dead; when he spoke them to the ground, he could 
have spoke them to hell, and have sent them, like Korah’s company, the next 
way thither; but he would not do so, First. Because the hour of his suffer- 
ing was come, and he would not put it by; only shew that his life was not 
forced from him, but he laid it down of himself, as he had said. Secondly. 
Because he would give an instance of his patience and forbearance with the 
worst of men, and his compassionate love to his very enemies. In striking 
them down, and no more, he gave them both a call to repent, and space to 
repent; but their hearts were hardened, and all was in vain. 

2nd What he will do at last with all his implacable enemies that will not 
repent to give him glory; they shall flee, they shall fall before him. Now the 
scripture was accomplished, Ps. xxi. 12, ‘Thou shalt make them turn their 
back,” and Ps. xx. 8, and it will be accomplished more and more; with the 
breath of his. mouth he will slay the wicked, 2 Thes. ii. 8; Rev. xix. 21. Quid 
judicaturus fsciet qui judicandus hoe facit ?—* What will he do when he shall 
come to judge, seeing he did this when he came to be judged? ’—Aug. 

Fourthly. Having given his enemies a repulse, he gives his friends a protec- 
tion, aud that by his word too, ver. 7—9; where we may observe, 

1. How he continued to expose himself to their rage, ver.7. They did not 
lie long where they fell; but, by Divine permission, got up again. It is only in 
the other world that God’s judgments are everlasting. When they were down, 
one would have thought Christ should have made his escape; when they were 
up again, one would have thought they should have let fall their pursuit; but 
still wefind, Ist. They are as eager as ever to seize him. It is in some con- 
fusion and disorder that they recover themselves; cannot imagine what ailed 
them that they could not keep their ground, but will impute it to any thing 
rather than Christ’s power. Note, ‘There are hearts so very hard in sin, that 
nothing will work upon them to reduce and reclaim them. 2nd. He is as 
willing as ever to be seized. When they were fallen before him he did not 
insult over them: but, seeing them ata loss, asked them the same _ question, 
* Whom seek ye?” And they gave him ne same answer, “Jesus of Nazareth.” 
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In his repeating the question, he seems to come yet closer to their consciences, 
Do ye not know whom ye seek? Ave you not aware that you are in an error, and 
do not meddle with your match? Have you not had enough of it, but will you 
try it the other struggle? “Did ever any harden his heart against God, and 
prosper?” Jn their repeating the same answer, they shewed an obstinacy in 
their wicked way ; they still call him Jesus of Nazareth with as much disdain 
as ever, and Judas as unrelenting as any of them. Let us therefore fear, lest, 
by a few bold steps at first in a sinful way, our hearts be hardened. 

2. How he contrived to secure his disciples from their rage. He improved 
this advantage against them for the protection of his followers; when he shews 
his courage with reference to himself, ‘*I have told you that 1 am he,” he 
shews his care for his disciples, “let these go their way.” He speaks this as a 
command to them, rather than a contract with them; for they lay at his mercy, 
not he at theirs. He chargeth them therefore as one having authority, ‘ Let 
these go their way ;” it is at your peril if you meddle with them. This aggra- 
vated the sin of the disciples in forsaking him, and particularly Peter’s, in deny- 
ing him, that Christ had given them this pass or warrant of protection, and yet 
they had not faith and courage enough to rely upon that, but betook themselves 
to such base and sorry shifts for their security. When Christ said, “ Let these 
go their way,” he intended, 

Ist. ‘To manifest his affectionate concern for his disciples. When he exposed 
himself, he excused them, because they were not as yet fit to suffer; their faith 
was weak, and their spirits low, and it would have been as much as their souls 
and the lives of their souls, were worth, to bring them into sufferings now. 
New wine must not be put into old bottles. And besides, they had other work 
to do; they must go their way, for they are to go into all the world to preach 
the Gospel; destroy not them, fora blessing is in them. Now herein, Mirst. 
Christ gives us a great encouragement to follow him; for though he has allotted 
us sufferings, yet he considers our frame, will wisely time the cross, and pro- 
portion it to our strength, and will deliver the godly out of temptation, either 
from it or through it. Secondly. He gives us a good example of love to our 
brethren, and concern for their welfare. We must not consult our own ease 
and safety only, but others’ as well as our own, and, in some cases, more than 
ourown. ‘There isa generous and heroic love which will enable us “to lay 
down our lives for the brethren,” 1 Jno. iii. 16. 

2nd. He intended to give a specimen of his undertaking as Mediator. When 
he offered himself to suffer and die, it was that we might escape. He was our 
avriyuxos, a sufferer in our stead; when he said, “ Lo, I come,” he said also, 
“ Let these go their way;” like the ram offered instead of Isaac. 

3. Now herein he confirmed the word which he had spoken a little before, 
ch, xvii. 12, “ Of them which thou gavest me, I have lost none.” Christ, by ful- 
filling that word in this particular, gave an assurance that it should be accom- 
plished in the full extent of it, not only for them that were now with him, but 
for all that should believe on him through their word. Though Christ’s keep- 
ing of them was meant especially of the preservation of their souls from sin and 
apostacy, yet it is here applied to the preservation of their natural lives, and 
very fitly, for even the body was a part of Christ’s charge and care; he is to 
raise it up at the last day, and therefore to preserve that as well as the spirit 
and soul, 1 Thes. v. 23; 2 Tim. iv. 17,18. Christ will preserve the natural life 
for the service to which it is designed; it is given him to be used for him, and 
he will not lose the service of it, but will be magnified in it whether by life or 
death. It shall be held in life as long as any use is to be made of it; Christ’s 
witnesses shall not die till they have given in their evidence. But that is not 
all; this preservation of the disciples was in the tendency of it a spiritual pre- 
servation. ‘hey were now so weak in faith and resolution, that, in all proba- 
bility, if they had been called out to suffer at this time, they would have shamed 
themselves and their Master, and some of them, at least the weaker of them 
would have been lost; that therefore he might lose none, he would not expuse 
them. The safety and preservation of the saints is owing not only to the 
Divine grace in proportioning the strength to the trial, but to the Divine proyi- 
dence in proportioning the trial to the strength. 

Fifthly. Having provided for the safety of his disciples, he rebukes the rash- 
ness of one of them, and represseth the violence of his followers, as he had 
repulsed the violence of his persecutors, ver. 10, 11, where we have, 

1. Peter’s rashness. He had a sword; it is not likely he wore one constantly 
as a gentleman; but they had two swords among them all, Zu. xxii. 28, an 
Peter was intrusted with one, and he drew it,—for now, if ever, he thought it 
was time to use it,—and “he smote one of the high priest's servants,” who, it is 
likely, was one of the forwardest, and aiming, it is likely, to cleave him down 
the head, missed his blow, “and” only “ cut off his right ear.’ The servant’s 
name, for the greater certainty of the narrative, is recorded, it was Malchus, or 
Malluch, Neh. x. 4. 

Ist. We must here acknowledge Peter’s good will; he had an honest zeal for 
his Master, though now misguided. He had lately promised to venture his life 
for him, and would now make his words good. Probably it exasperated Peter 
to see Judas at the head of this gang; his baseness excited Peter’s boldness; 
and I wonder, when he did draw his sword, he did not aim at his head. 

2nd. Yet we must acknowledge Peter’s ill conduct; and though his good 
intention did excuse, yet it would not justify him. First. He had no warrant 
from his Master for what he did; Christ’s soldiers must wait the word of com- 
mand, and not outrun it; and before they expose themselves to sufferings, must 
see to it not only that their, cause be good, but their call clear. Secondly. He 
transgressed the duty of his place, and resisted the powers that were, which 
Christ had never countenanced, but forbidden ; Mat. v. 39, “ that ye resist not 
evil.” Thirdly. He opposed his Master’s suffering ; and, notwithstanding the 
rebuke he had for it once, is ready to repeat, “ Master, spare thyself ;” suffering 
be far from thee; though Christ had told him he must and would suffer, and 
that his hour was now come: thus, while he seemed to fight for Christ, he fought 
against him. Fourthly. He broke the capitulation his Master had lately made 
with theenemy. When he said,“ Let these go their way,” he not only indented 
for their safety, but in effect passed his word for their good behaviour, that they 
would go away peaceably; this Peter heard, and yet would not be bound by. 
As we may be guilty of a sinful cowardice when we are called to appear, so we 
may be of a sinful forwardness when we are called to retire, Fifthly. He fool- 
ishly exposed himself and his fellow disciples to the fury of this enraged multi- 
tude. If he had cut off Malchus’ head when he cut off his ear, we may suppose 
the soldiers would have fallen upon all the disciples, and hewed them to pieces, 
and would have represented Christ. as no better than Barabbas. ‘Thus many 
have been guilty of self-destruction in their zeal for self-preservation. Sixthly. 
Peter played the coward so soon after this, denying his Master, that we have 
reason to think he would not have done this, but that he saw his Master beat 
them down to the ground, and then he could deal with them, but when he saw 
him surrender himself notwithstanding, his courage failed him then; whereas 
the true Christian hero will appear in the cause of Christ, not only when it 
is prevailing, but when it seems to be declining; will be on the right side, 
though it be not the rising side. ’ 

3rd. We must acknowledge God’s overruling providence in directing the 
stroke, so that it should do no more execution, but only cut off his ear, which 
was rather marking him than maiming him, As also in giving Christ an 
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s power and goodness in healing the hurt, Zz. xxii. 51, 
of turning to Christ’s Pee poe an occasion 
F i Y ed much to his honour, even among his adversaries. 
OLDS Thich reso aster gave him; ver. 11, “‘ Put up thy sword into the 
sheath,” or scabbard: it is a gentle reproof, because it was his zeal that carried 
him beyond the bounds of discretion ; he did not aggravate the matter, only 
bade hia do so no more. Many think, when they are in grief and distress, it 
will excuse them if they be hot and hasty with those about them; but Christ 
has here set us an example of meekness in sufferings. Peter must put up his 
sword, for it was the sword of the Spirit that was to be committed to mee 
weapons of warfare not carnal, yet mighty. When Christ with a word felle 
the aggressors, he shewed Peter how he should be armed with a word, quicl: 
and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged sword, and with that, not long 

after this, he laid Ananias and Sapphira dead at his feet. . 

3. The reason for this rebuke; “ The cup which my Father has given 
me, shall I not drink it?” Matthew relates another reason Christ gave for 
this rebuke, but John preserves this which he had omitted ; in which Christ 

rives us : 
a A full proof of his own submission to his Father’s will, Of all that was 
amiss in what Peter did, he seems to resent nothing so much as that he would 
have hindered his sufferings now his hour was come. ‘ What, Peter! wilt thou 
step in between the cup and the lip? Get thee hence, Satan.’ If Christ be 
determined to suffer and die, it is presumption for Peter, in word or deed, to 
oppose it. ‘Shall I not drink it?” The manner of expression speaks a settled 
resolution, and that he would not entertain a thought to the contrary. He was 
willing to drink of this cup, though it was a bitter cup, an infusion of the worm- 
wood and the gall; the cup of trembling, a bloody cup, the dregs of the cup of 
the Lord’s wrath, Zsa. li. 22, yet he drank it, that he might put into our hands 
the cup of salvation, the cup of consolation, the cup of blessing; and therefore 
he is willing to drink it, because his Father put it into his hand. If his Father 
will have it so, it is for the best, and be it so. ae ; 

2nd. A fair pattern to us of submission to God’s will, in every thing that 
concerns us. We must pledge Christ in the cup that he drank of, Mat. xx. 23, 
and must argue ourselves into a compliance. First. It is but a cup; a small 
matter comparatively, be it what it will. It is not a sea, a Red sea, a Dead sea, 
for it is not hell; it is light, and but fora moment. Secondly. It is a cup that 
is given us; sufferings are gifts. Thirdly. It is given us by a Father, who has 
a Father’s authority, and doth us no wrong; a Father’s affection, and means 
us no hurt. 

Sixthly. Having entirely reconciled himself to the dispensation, he calmly 
surrendered and yielded himself a prisoner, not because he could not have made 
his escape, but because he would not. One would have thought the cure of 
Malchus’ ear should have made them relent, but nothing would win upon them. 
Maledictus furor, quem nec majestas miraculi nec pietas beneficti confringere 
potuit, —‘ Accursed rage, which the grandeur of the miracle could not appease, 
nor the tenderness of the favour conciliate.—Anselm. Observe here, 

1. How they seized him. They took Jesus. Only some few of Hiei could 
lay hands on him, but it is charged upon them all, for they were all aiding and 
abetting: in treason there are no accessaries; all are principals. Now the 
Scripture was fulfilled, “ bulls have compassed me,” Ps. xxii. 12; “ compassed 
me like bees,” Ps. exviii. 12; “the breath of. our nostrils is taken in their pit,” 
Lam. iy. 20. They had so often been frustrated in their attempts to seize him, 
that, now they had got him into their hands, we may suppose they flew upon 
him with so much the more violence. 

3. How they secured him: they bound him. This particular of his sufferings 
is taken notice of only by this evangelist, that as soon as ever he was taken he 
was bound, pinioned, handcuffed. ‘Tradition saith, they bound him with such 
cruelty, that the blood started out at his fingers’ ends; and that having bound 
his hands behind him, they clapped an iron chain about his neck, and with that 
dragged him along. See Gerhard. Harm. cap. 5. 

Ist. This speaks the spite of his persecutors. They bound him, First. That 
they might torment him, and put him to pain, as they bound Samson to afflict 
him. Sevondly. ‘That they might disgrace him, and put him to shame. Slaves 
were bound, so was Christ, though free-born. Thirdly. That they might pre- 
vent his escape, Judas having bidden them hold him fast. See their folly! 
that they should think to fetter that power which had but just now proved 
itself omnipotent! Fourthly. They bound him as one already condemned, for 
they were resolved to prosecute him to the death, and that he should die asa 
fool dieth; that is, as a malefactor, with his hands bound, 2 Sam. iii. 33, 34. 
Christ had bound the consciences of his persecutors with the power of his 
ss which galled them; and to be revenged on him, they laid these bonds 
on him. 

2nd. Christ’s being bound was very significant; in this, as in other things, 
there wasa mystery. First. Before they bound him, he had bound himself by 
his own undertaking to the work and office of a Mediator; he was already 
bound to the horns of the altar with the cords of his own love to man, and duty 
to his Father, else their cords would not have held him. Secondly. We were 
bound with the cords of our iniquities, Pr. v. 22; with the yoke of our trans- 
gressions, Lam. i. 14. Guilt is a bond on the soul, by which we are bound over 
to the judgment of God; corruption is a bond on the soul, by which we are 
bound under the power of Satan. Christ being made sin for us, to free us from 
those bonds, himself submitted to be bound for us, else we had been bound 
hand and foot, and reserved in chains of darkness. ‘To his bonds we owe our 

iberty ; his confinement was our enlargement; thus the Son maketh us free. 
Thirdly. The types and prophecies of the Old Testament were herein accom- 
plished, Isaac was bound that he might be sacrificed; Joseph was bound, and 
the iron entered into his soul, in order to his being brought from prison to 
reign, Ps, cy. 18; Samson was bound in order to his slaying more of the Philis- 
tines at his death than he had done in his life; and the Messiah was prophesied 
of as a prisoner, Jsa. liii. 8. Fourthly. Christ was bound, that he might bind 
us to duty and obedience. His bonds for us are bonds upon us, by which we 
are for ever obliged to love him, and serve him. Paul’s salutation to his friends, 
= Christ’s to us all, “ Remember my bonds,” (Col. iv. 18,) remember them, as 

ound with him from all sin, and to all duty. WPifthly. Christ’s bonds for us 
were designed to make our bonds for him easy to us, if at any time we be so 
pa out to suffer for him, to sanctify and sweeten them, and put honour upon 
them; these enabled Paul and Silas to sing in the stocks, and Ignatius to call 
his bonds for Christ ‘ spiritual pearls.—E’pist. ad Eph, 
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Peter followed Jesus, and so did another disciple: 
that disciple was known unto the high priest, and 
went in with Jesus into the palace of the high 
priest. 16 But Peter stood at the door without. 
Then went out that other disciple, which was known 
unto the high priest, and spake unto her that kept 
the door, and brought in Peter. 17 Then saith the 
damsel that kept the door unto Peter, Art not thou 
also one of this man’s disciples? He saith, I am not. 
18 And the servants and officers stood there, who 
had made a fire of coals; for it was cold: and they 
warmed themselves: and Peter stood with them, and 
warmed himself. 19 The high priest then asked 
Jesus of his disciples, and of his doctrine. 20 Jesus 
answered him, I spake openly to the world; I ever 
taught in the synagogue, and in the temple, whither 
the Jews always resort; and in secret have I said 
nothing. 21 Why askest thou me? ask them which 
heard me, what I have said unto them: behold, the 
know what I said. 22 And when he had thus spoken, 
one of the officers which stood by struck Jesus with 
the palm of his hand, saying, Answerest thou the 
high priest so? 23 Jesus answered him, If I have 
spoken evil, bear witness of the evil: but if well, why 
smitest thou me? 24 Now Annas had sent him 
bound unto Caiaphas the high priest. 25 And 
Simon Peter stood and warmed himself. They said 
therefore unto him, Art not thou also one of his dis- 
ciples? He denied 2, and said, I am not. 26 One 
of the servants of the high priest, being Ais kinsman 
whose ear Peter cut off, saith, Did not I see thee in 
the garden with hin? 27 Peter then denied again : 
and immediately the cock crew. 
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SYRIAN COCK.—FROM THE XANTHIAN MARBLES. 


We have here an account of Christ’s arraignment before the high priest, and 
some passages that occurred therein, which were omitted by the other evan- 
gelists; and Peter’s denying of him, which the other evangelists had given the 
story of entire by itself, is interwoven with the other passages. The crime laid 
to his charge, having relation to religion, the judges of the spiritual court took 
it to fall directly under their cognizance; both Jews and Gentiles seized him, 
and so both Jews and Gentiles tried and condemned him, for he died for the 
sins of both. Let us go over the story in order. 

First. Having seized him, they “led him away to Annas first,” before they 
brought him to the court that was set expecting him in the house of Caiaphas, 


ver. l. 

1. They led him away, led him in triumph, as a trophy of their victory; led 
him as alamb to the slaughter, and they led him through the sheep-gate spoken 
of Neh. iii. 1, for through that they went from the mount of Olives into Jeru- 
salem. They hurried him away with violence, as if he had been the worst 
and vilest of malefactors. We had been led away of our own impetuous lusts, 
and led captive by Satan at his will; and that we might be rescued, Christ was 
led away, led captive by Satan’s agents and instruments. 

2. They led him away to their masters that sent them. It was now about 
midnight, and one would think they should have put him in ward, Lev. xxiv. 12, 
should have led him to some prison till it was a proper time to call some court; 
but he is hurried away immediately, not to the justices of peace to be com- 
mitted, but to the judges to be condemned; so extremely violent was the pro- 
secution, partly because they feared a rescue, which they would thus not ony 
leave no time for, but give a terror to; partly, because they greedily thirstec 
after Christ’s blood, as the eagle that hasteth to the prey. 4 

3. They led him to Annas first; probably his house lay in the way, and w 
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convenient for them to call at to refresh themselves, and, as some think, to be 
paid for their service. I suppose Annas was old and infirm, and could not be 
present in council with the rest at that time of night, and yet earnestly desired 
to see the prey. To gratify him, therefore, with the assurance of their success, 
that the old man might sleep the better, and to receive his blessing for it, they 
produce their prisoner before him. It is sad to see them that are old and sickly, 
when they cannot commit sin as formerly, taking pleasure in them that do. 
Dr. Lightfoot thinks Annas was not present, because he was to attend early 
that morning in the temple, to examine the sacrifices which were that day to be 
offered, whether they were without blemish; if so, there was a significancy in 
it, that Christ the great Sacrifice was presented to him, and sent away bound, 
as approved and ready for the altar. 

4. This Annas was father in law to Caiaphas the high priest; this kindred by 
marriage between them comes in as a reason, either why Caiaphas ordered that 
this piece of respect should be done to Annas, to favour him with the first sight 
of the prisoner; or why Annas was willing to countenance Caiaphas in a matter 
his heart was so much upon. Note, Acquaintance and alliance with wicked 
people is a great confirmation to many in their wicked ways. 

Secondly. Annas did not long detain them, being as willing as any of them 
to have the prosecution pushed on, and therefore sent him bound to Caiaphas 
to his house, which was appointed for the rendezvous of the Sanhedrim upon this 
occasion, or to the usual place in the temple where the high priest kept his 
court; this is mentioned, ver. 24, but our translators intimate in the margin, 
that it should come in here, and accordingly read it there, ‘“‘ Annas had sent 
him.” Observe here, 

1. The power of Caiaphas intimated; ver. 13, he “was the high priest that 
same year.” The high priest's commission was during life; but there were now 
such frequent changes, by the simoniacal artifices of aspiring men with the go- 
vernment, that it was become almost an annual office, a presage of its final 
period approaching; while they were undermining one another, God was over- 
turning them all, that he might come whose right it was. Caiaphas was high 
priest that same year when Messiah was to be cut off, which intimates, 
Ist. That when an ill thing was to be done by a high priest, according to the 
foreknowledge of God, Providence so ordered it that an ill man should bein 
the chair to doit. 2nd. That when God would make it to appear what corrup- 
tion there was in the heart of a bad man, he put him into a place of power, 
where he had temptation and opportunity to exert it. It was the ruin of 
Caiaphas that he was high priest that year, and so became a ringleader in the 
putting of Christ to death. Many a man’s advancement has lost him his repu- 
tation, and he had not been dishonoured if he had not been preferred. 

2. The malice of Caiaphas, which is intimated, ver. 14, by the repeating of 
what he had said some time before, ‘‘that,” right or wrong, guilty or innocent, 
“it was expedient that one man should die for the Mg which refers to the 
story, ch. xi. 50. This’ comes in here to shew, Ist. What an ill man he was; 
this was that Caiaphas that governed himself and the church by rules of policy, 
in defiance of the rules of equity. 2nd. What illusage Christ was likely to meet 
with in his court, when his case was adjudged before it was heard, and they 
were already resolved what to do with him; he must die, so that his trial was 
ajest. Thus the enemies of Christ’s Gospel are resolved, true or false, to run 
it down. 3rd. It is a testimony to the innocency of our Lord Jesus, from the 
mouth of one of his worst enemies, who owned that he fell a sacrifice to the 
publie good, and that it was not just he should die, but expedient only. 

3. The concurrence of Annas in the prosecution of Christ. He made himself 
a partaker in guilt, Ist. With the captain and officers, that without law or 
mercy had bound him, for he approved it by continuing him bound when he 
should have loosed him, he not being convicted of any erimes, nor having 
attempted an escape. If we do not what we can to undo what others have ill 
done, we are accessaries, ex post facto,— after the fact.’ It was more excusable 
in the rude soldiers to bind him, than in Annas, that should know better things, 
to continue him bound. 2nd. With the chief priest and council that condemned 
him and prosecuted him to death. This Annas was not present with them; yet 
thus he wished them good speed, and became a partaker of their evil deeds. 

Thirdly. In the house of Caiaphas, Simon Peter began to deny his master, 
ver. 15—18. 

1. It was with much ado that Peter got into the hall where the court was 
set; an account of which we have, ver. 15, 16; where we may observe, 

ist. Peter’s kindness to Christ, which (though it proved no kindness) appeared 
in two things. First. That he followed Jesus when he was led away. ‘Though 
at first he fled with the rest, yet afterwards he took heart a little, and followed 
at some distance; calling to mind the promises he had made to adhere to him 
whatever it cost him. They that had followed Christ in the midst of his honours, 
and shared with him in those honours, when the people cried Hosanna to him, 
ought to have followed him now in the midst of his reproaches, and to have 
shared with him in those; they that truly love and value Christ, will follow 
him all weathers and all ways. Secondly. When he could not get in where 
Jesus was in the midst of his enemies, he “stood at the door without,” willing 
to be as near him as he could, and waiting for an opportunity to get nearer. 
Thus, when we meet with opposition in following Christ, we must shew our 
good will; but yet this kindness of Peter’s was no kindness, because he had not 
strength and courage enough to persevere in it, and so, as it proved, he did but 
run himself into a snare; and even his following Christ, considering all things, 
was to be blamed; because Christ, who knew him better than he knew himself, 
had expressly told him, ch. xiii. 36, “ Whither I go, thou canst not follow me now;’ 
and told him again and again he would deny him; and he had lately had expe- 
rience of his own weakness in forsaking him. Note, We must take heed of 
tempting God by running upon difficulties beyond our strength, and venturing 
too far in a way of suffering. If our call be clear to expose ourselves, we may 
hope that God will enable us to honour him; but if it be not, we may fear that 
God will leave us to shame ourselves. ; ] 

2nd. ‘The other disciple’s kindness to Peter, which yet, as it proved, was no 
kindness neither. St. John several times in this Gospel speaking of himself as 
another disciple, many interpreters have been led by that to fancy that this 
other disciple here was John; and many conjectures they have, how he should 
come to be known to the high priest; propter generis nobilitatem,— being of 
superior birth,’ saith Jerome, Lpitaph. Mareel., as if he were a better gentleman 
born than his brother James, when they were both the sons of Zebedee the 
fisherman. Some will tell you he had sold his estate to the high priest ; others, 
that he supplied his family with fish; which are very improbable. But Isee no 
reason to think that this other disciple was John, or one of the twelve; other 
sheep Christ had which were not of the fold, and this might be as the Syriac 
reads it, unus ex discipulis aliis,—‘ one of those other disciples’ that believed in 
Christ, but resided at Jerusalem, and kept their places there; perhaps Joseph 
of Arimathea, or Nicodemus, known to the high priest, but not known to him 
to be disciples of Christ. Note, As there are many who seem disciples and are 
not so, so there are many that are disciples and seem not so. ‘There are good 
people hid in courts, even Nero’s, as well as hid in crowds. We must not con- 
clude a man to be no friend to Christ, merely because he has acquaintance and 
conversation with those that are his known enemies. Now, . 

first. This other disciple, Whosver he was, shewed a respect to Peter, in 
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introducing him, not only to gratify his curiosity and affection, but to give him 
an opportunity of being serviceable to his Master upon his trial, if there were 
occasion. Those that have a real kindness for Christ and his ways, though their 
temper may be reserved, and their circumstances lead them to be cautious and 
retired, yet, if their faith be sincere, when they are called to it, they will dis- 
cover which way their inclination lies, by being ready to do a professed disciple 
a good turn. Peter, perhaps, had formerly introduced this disciple into con- 
versation with Christ ; and now he requites his kindness, and is not ashamed 
to own him, though it should seem he looked but sneakingly. 

Secondly. But this kindness proyed no kindness; nay, a great diskindness. By 
letting him into the high priest’s hall, he let him into temptation, and the con- 
sequence wasill. Note, The courtesies of our friends often prove a snare to us 
through a misguided affection. 

2. Peter being got in, was immediately assaulted with the temptation, and 
foiled by it, ver. 17. Observe here, 1st. How slight the attack was. It was 
but a silly maid, of so small account that she was only set to keep the door, that 
challenged him, and she only asked him carelessly, “ Art not thou one of this 
man’s disciples ?” probably suspecting it by his sheepish look and coming in timo- 
rously. Weshould many a time better maintain a good cause if we hud a good 
heart on it, and could put a good face on it. Peter had had some reason to take 
the alarm if Malchus had set upon him, and had said, This is he that eut off my 
ear, and I will have his head for it; but when a maid only asked him, “Art not 
thou one of them?” he might without danger have answered, And what if 
Lam? Suppose the servants had ridiculed him, and insulted over him upon 
it; those can bear but little for Christ that cannot bear that; that is but run- 
ning with the footmen. 2nd. How speedy the surrender was. Without takin 
time to recollect himself, he suddenly answered, “Iam not.” If he had ha 
the boldness of the lion, he would have said, It is my honour that Iam so; or, 
if he had had the wisdom of the serpent, he would have kept silence at this 
time; for it was an evil time. But all his care being for his own safety, he 
thought he could not secure that but by a peremptory denial, “Iam not;” he 
not only denies it, but even disdains it, and scorns her words. 

3. Yet he goes farther into the temptation; ver. 18, “and the servants and 
officers stood there, and Peter with them.” Ist. See how the servants made much 
of themselves. The night being cold, they made a fire in the hall, not for their 
masters—they were so eager in prosecuting Christ, that they forgot cold—but for 
themselves, to refresh themselves. They cared not what came of Christ, all their 
care was to sit and warm themselves, Amos vi. 6. 2nd. See how Peter herded 
himself with them, and made one among them. ‘“ He sat and warmed himself.” 

First. It was a fault bad enough that he did not attend his Master, and 
appear for him at the upper end of the hall, where he was now under examina- 
tion. He might have been a witness for him, and have confronted the false 
witnesses that swore against him, if his Master had called him; however, he 
might have been a witness to him, might have taken exact notice of what passed, 
that he might relate it to the other disciples, who could none of them get in to 
hear the trial; he might have learned by his Master’s example how to carry 
himself, when it should come to his turn to suffer thus; yet neither his con- 
science nor his curiosity could bring him into the court, but he sits by, as if, 
like Gallio, he cared for none of these things. And yet, at the same time, we have 
reason to think his heart was as full of grief and concern as it could hold; but 
he had not the courage to ownit. “ Lord, lead us not into temptation.” 

Secondly. It was much worse that he joined himself with those that were his 
Master’s enemies; ‘“‘he stood with them and warmed himself ;” that was a 
poor excuse for joining with them. A little thing will draw those into bad 
company that will be drawn to it by the love of a good fire. If Peter’s zeal 
for his Master had not frozen, but had continued in the heat it seemed to be of 
but afew hours before, he had not had occasion to warm himself now. Peter 
was much to be blamed, 

Ist. Because he associated himself with these wicked men, and kept company 
with them. Doubtless they were diverting themselves with this night’s expe- 
dition, scoffing at Christ, at what he had said, at what he had done, and tri- 
umphing in their victory over him; and what-sort of entertainment would this 
give to Peter? If he said as they said, or by silence gave consent, he involved 
himself in sin; if not, he exposed himself to danger. If Peter had not so much 
courage as to appear publicly for his Master, yet he might have had so much 
devotion as to retire into a corner, and weep in secret for his Master’s suffer-~ 
ings and his own sin in forsaking him; if he could not have done good, he 
might have kept out of the way of doing hurt. It is better abscond than appear 
to no purpose, or ill purpose. 

2nd. Because he desired to be thought one of them, that he might not be sus- 
pected to bea disciple of Christ. Is this Peter? What a contradiction is this 


to the prayer of every good man, “Gather not my soul with sinners.” Saul 
among the prophets is not so absurd as David among the Philistines. They 


that deprecate the lot of the scornful hereafter, should dread the seat of the 
scornful now. It is ill warming ourselves with those with whom we are in 
danger of burning ourselves, Ps. exli. 4. 

Fourthly. Peter, Christ’s friend, having begun to deny him, the high priest, 
his enemy, begins to accuse him, or rather urges him to accuse himself, 
ver. 19—21. It should seem the first attempt was to prove him a seducer, 
and a teacher of false doctrine, which this evangelist relates; and when they 
failed in the proof of that, then they charged him with blasphemy, which is 
related by the other evangelists, and therefore omitted here. Observe, 

1. The articles or heads upon which Christ was examined, ver. 19, concerning 
his disciples and his doctrine. Observe, Ist. The irregularity of the process. 
It was against all law and equity; they seize him as a criminal, and now he is 
their prisoner, they have nothing to lay to his charge; no libel, no prosecutor ; 
but the judge must himself be the prosecutor, and the prisoner himself the 
witness, and against all reason and justice is put on to be his own accuser, 
2nd. The intention. ‘* The high priest then,” ofv, ‘ therefore,—which seems to 
refer to yer. 14, because he had resolved that Christ must be sacrificed to their 
private malice, under colour of the public good,—therefore he examined him 
upon those interrogatories which would touch his life. He examined him, 

First. Concerning his disciples; that he might charge him with sedition, and 
represent him as dangerous to the Roman government, as well as to the Jewish 
church. He asked him who were his disciples? what number they were? of 
what country? what were their names and characters? Insinnating that his 
scholars were designed for soldiers, and would in time become a formidable 
body. Some think his question concerning his disciples was, What was now 
become of them all? where were they? and why did they not appear? up- 
braiding him with their cowardice in deserting him; thus adding to the afflic- 
tion of it. There was something significant in this, that Christ’s calling and 
owning his disciples was the first thing laid to his charge; for it was for their 
sakes that he sanctified himself and suffered. 

Secondly. Concerning his doctrine; that they might charge him with heresy, 
and bring him under the penalty of the law against false prophets, Dew. xiii. 9, 10. 
This was a matter properly cognizable in that court, Dev. xvii. 12; therefore a 
prophet could not perish but at Jerusalem, where that court sat. They could 
not prove any false doctrine upon him; but they hoped to extort something 
from him which they might distort to his prejudice, and to make him an 
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offender for some wor 
cerning his miracles, by wh 
trine beyond contradiction, bec 
hold. Thus the adversaries of C it 
with his truth, wilfully shut their eyes 
ne coer Christ made in answer to these interrogatories. ae 
1st. As to his disciples, he said nothing, because it was an impertinent ques- 
If his doctrine was sound and good, his having disciples to whom to com- 
no more than what was practised and allowed by their own 
veerning ae canes Lana ae cnanare 
am. ¢ ‘ing them into trouble, it was in kindness to them that he su 
pees be for he had said, ‘* Let these go their way.” If he meant to 
upbraid him with their cowardice, no wonder he said nothing; for, 
Pudet hee opprobria nobis, | . 
Et dici potuisse, et non potuisse refelli, 


i 7, Isa. xxix. 21. 
abe others had done so much good, and proved his doc- 
because of these they were sure they could take no 
Christ, while they are industriously quarrelling 
against the evidences of it, and take no 
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doctors. If Caiaphas, in asking him cor 


_‘*Shame attaches when charges are exhibited that cannot be refuted.” He | 


d say nothing to justify them. 
articnlar ; but in general referred 
made manifest to God, but made 


would say nothing to condemn them, and coul 
2nd. As to his doctrine, he said nothing in 
himself to those that heard him, being nol oe y 
anifest also in their consciences, ver. 20, 21. . 
TE ee a ceil charges his judges with illegal proceedings. He doth not 
indeed speak evil of the rulers of the people, nor say now to these princes, Ye 
are wicked; but he appeals to the settled rules of their own court, whether 
they had dealt fairly by him. __ “Do ye indeed judge righteously ? Ps. \viii. 1. 
So here, “ Why ask ye me?” Which implies two absurdities in judgment, 
ist. Why ng my doctrine, when you have already con- 
demned it? 


ask ye me now concern) ; alre: : 
‘hey had made an order of court for the excommunicating of all 
that owned him, ch. ix. 22, had issued out a proclamation for the apprehending 
of him: and now they come to ask what his doctrine is! Thus was he con- 
demned, as his doctrine and cause commonly are, unheard. 2nd. W hy ask ye 
me?” must I accuse myself, when you have no evidence against me? 
Secondly. He insists upon his fair and open dealing w it 0 i 
cation of his doctrine, and justifies himself with that. The crime which the 
Sanhedrim by the law was to inquire after, was the clandestine spreading of 
dangerous doctrines, enticing secretly, Dew. xiii. 6. As to this, therefore, Christ 
clears himself very fully. 1st. As to the manner of his preaching. He spake 
“openly,” rappnota,—with freedom and plainness of speech; he did not deliver 
things ambiguously, as Apollo did his oracles. ‘Those that would undermine the 
truth, and spread corrupt notions, do it by sly insinuations, putting queries, 
starting difficulties, and asserting nothing; but Christ explained himself fully 
with, “ Verily, verily, Lsay unto you;” his reproofs were free and bold, and 
his testimonies express against the corruptions of the age. 2nd. As to the 
yersons he preached to. He spake to the world, that is, to all that had ears to 
fear, and were willing to hear him, high or low, learned or unlearned, Jew or 
Gentile, friend or foe; his doctrine feared not the censure of a mixed multi- 
tude; nor did he grudge the knowledge of it to any, as the masteys of some 
rare invention commonly do, but freely communicated it, as the sun doth his 
beams. 37d. As to the places he preached in. When he was in the country, he 
preached ordinarily in the synagogues, the places of meeting for worship, and 
on the sabbath day, the time of meeting; when he came up to Jerusalem, he 
preached the same doctrine in the temple, at the time of the solemn feasts, 
when the Jews from all parts assembled there. Though he often preached in 
private houses, and on mountains, and by the seaside, to shew that his word 
and worship were not to be confined to temples and synagogues, yet what he 
preached in private was the very same with what he delivered publicly. Note, 
The doctrine of Christ, purely and plainly preached, need not be ashamed to 


| 
ith them in the publi- 


appear in the most numerous assembly, for it carries its own strength and | 
beauty along with it. What Christ’s faithful ministers say, they would be willing | 


all the world should hear. ( } f cor 
vili.33 ix. 3. 4th. As to the doctrine itself. He said nothing in secret contrary 
to what he said in public, but only by way of repetition and explication. “In 
secret have I said nothing ;” as if he had been either suspicious. of the truth of 
it, or conscious of any ill design in it. He sought no corners, for he feared no 
colours, nor said any thing that he need be ashamed of; what he did speak 
in private to his disciples he ordered them to proclaim on the housetops, 
Mat. x. 27. God saith of himself, Jsa. xlv. 19, “1 have not spoken in secret ;” 
his commandment is not hidden, Dew. xxx. 11. And the righteousness of faith 
speaks in like manner, Rom. x. 5. Veritas nihil metuit nisi abscondi,— truth 
fears nothing but concealment.’— Tertul. , ; 

Thirdly. He appeals to those that had heard him, and desires they might be 
examined what doctrine he had preached, and whether it had that dangerous 
tendency that was surmised. “ Ask them that heard me, what I said unto 
them;” some of them may be in court, or may be sent for out of their beds. He 
means not his friends and followers, who might be presumed to speak in his 
favour; but, Ask any impartial hearer; ask your own officers. Some think he 
pointed to them, when he said, ‘ Behold, they know what I said,” referring to 
the report which they had made of his preaching, ch. vii. 46, ‘* Never man spake 
like this man.” Nay, you may ask some upon the bench; for it is probable 
some of them had heard him, and been put to silence by him. Note, The doc- 
trine of Christ may safely appeal to all that know it, and has so much right 
and reason on its side, that they who will judge impartially cannot but wit- 
ness to it. 

Pifthly. While the judges were examining him, the servants that stood by 
were abusing him, ver. 22, 23. 

1. It was a base affront which one of the officers gave him; though he spoke 
with so much calmness and convincing evidence, this insolent fellow “ struck 
him with the palm of his hand,” probably on the side of his head or face, 
saying, “ Answerest thou the high priest so?” as if he had behaved himself 
rudely to the court. A 

Ist. He struck him, edoxe parioua,—he ‘ gave him a blow.’ Some think it signi- 
fies a blow with a rod, or wand, from péfdos; or with the staff which was the 
badge of his office. Now the Scripture was fulfilled, Jsa. 1. 6, “I gaye my 
cheeks,” eis paricuara, so the Seventy, “to blows,” the word here used. And 
iifie. y.1,‘*'Lhey shall smite the Judge of Israel with a rod upon the cheek ;” 
and the type answered, Job xvi. 10, “'They have smitten me on the cheek 
reproachfully.” It was unjust to strike one that neither said nor did amiss; it 
was insolent for a mean servant to strike one that was confessedly a person of 
account; it was cowardly to strike one that had his hands tied; and barbarous 
to strike a prisoner at the bar. Here was a breach of the peace in the face of 
the court, and yet the judges countenanced it. Confusion of face was our due; 
but Christ here took it to himself; Upon me be the curse, the shame. 

2nd. He checked him in a haughty, imperious manner, “ Answerest thou the 
high priest so?” As if the blessed Jesus was not good enough to speak to his 
master, or not wise enough to know how to speak to him, but, like arude and 
ignorant prisoner, must be controlled by the jailer, and taught how to behave 
himself. Some of the ancients suggest that this officer was Malchus, who 
owed to Christ the healing of his ear, and the saving of his head, and yet made 
him this illreturn, But, whoever it 3 it was done to please th 
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and to curry favour with him; for what he said speaks a jealousy for the 
dignity of the high priest. Wicked rulers will not want wicked servants, who 
will help forward the affliction of those whom their masters persecute. There 
was a successor of this high priest that commanded the bystanders to smite 


| Paul thus on the mouth, Acts xxiii. 2. Some think this officer took himself 


affronted by Christ’s appeal to those about him concerning his doctrine, as 
if he would have vouched him to be a witness; and perhaps he was one of those 
ofiicers that had spoken honourably of him, ch. vii. 47; and, lest he should now 
be thought a secret friend to him, he thus appears a bitter enemy. 

2. Christ bore this affront with wonderful meekness and patience; ver. 23. 
“Tf have spoken evil,” in what I have now said, “bear witness of the evil,” 
observe it to the court, and let them judge of it who are the proper judges; 
“but if well,” and as it did become me, “ why smitest thou me?” Christ could 
have answered him with a miracle of wrath, could have struek him dumb or 
dead, or have withered the hand that was lifted up against him. But this was 
the day of his patience and sutiering, and he answered him with the meekness 
of wisdom, to teach us not to avenge ourselves; not to render railing for 
railing, but, with the innocency of the dove, to bear injuries, even then when 
with the wisdom of the serpent, as our Saviour, we shew the injustice of them, 
and appeal to the magistrate concerning them. Christ did not here turn the 


| other cheek, by which it appears that that rule, Mat. vy. 39, is not to be under- 


stood literally; a man may possibly turn the other cheek, and yet have his 
heart full of malice; but, comparing Christ’s precept with his pattern, we 
learn, Ist. hat in such cases we must not be our own avengers, nor judges in 
our own case; we must rather receive than give the second blow, which makes 
the quarrel. We are allowed to defend ourselves, but not to avenge ourselves; 
the magistrate (if it be necessary for the preserving of the public peace, an 
the restraining and terrifying of evil doers) is to be the avenger, Rom. xiii. 4. 
2nd. Our resentment of injuries done us must always be rational, and never 
passionate; such Christ’s here was; when he sufiered he reasoned, but threat- 
ened not. He fairly expostulated with him that did him the injary, and so may 
we. 3rd. When we are called out to suffering, we must accommodate ourselves 
to the inconveniences of a suffering state with patience, and by one indig- 
nity done us be prepared to receive another, and to make the best of it. 

Sixthly. While the servants were thus abusing him, Peter was proceeding 
to deny him, ver. 25—27, It is a sad story, and none of the least of Christ’s 
sufferings. ‘ 

1. He repeated the sin the second time, ver. 25. While he was warming 
himself with the servants, as one of them, they asked him, “ Art not thou one 
of his disciples?” what dost thou here among us? He, perhaps, hearing that 
Christ was examined about his disciples, and fearing he should be seized, or at 
feast smitten as his Master was, if he should own it, flatly denied it, and said, 

am not. 

ist. It was his great folly to thrust himself intothe temptation, by continuing 
in the company of those that were unsuitable for him, and that he had nothing 
to do with. He stayed to warm himself; but they that warm themselves with 
evil doers grow cold towards good people and good things; and they that are 
fond of the devil’s fireside, are in danger of the devil’s fire. Peter might have 
stood byhis Master at the bar, and have warmed himself better than here, at the 
fire of his Master’s love, which many waters could not quench, Cant. viii. 6, 7. 
He might there have warmed himself with zeal for his Master, and indignation 
at his persecutors; but he chose rather to warm with them than to warm against 
them. But how could one, one disciple, be warm alone? Feel. iv. 11. 

2nd. It was his great unhappiness that he was again assaulted by the tempta- 
tion; and no other could be expected, for this was a place, this an hour of 
temptation. When the judge asked Christ about his disciples, probably the 
servants took the hint, and challenged Peter for one of them, Answer to thy 
name. See here, First. The subtilty of the tempter in running down one 
whom he saw falling, and mustering a greater force against him; not a maid 
now, but all the servants. Note, Yielding to one temptation invites another, 
and perhaps a stronger; Satan redoubles his attacks when we give ground. 
Secondly. The danger of bad company. We commonly study to approve our 
selves to those with whom we choose to associate ourselves; their good word 
we value ourselves by, and covet to stand right in their opinion. As we choose 
our people, we choose our praise, and govern ourselves accordingly; and are 
therefore concerned to make the first choice well, and not to mingle ourselves 
with those whom we cannot please without displeasing God. 

3rd. It was his great weakness, nay, it was his great wickedness, to yield to 
the temptation, and to say, 1 am not one of his disciples, as one ashamed of 
that which was his honour, and afraid of suffering for it, which would naye 


been yet more his honour. See how the fear of man brings a snare. When 
Christ was admired and caressed, and treated with respect, Peter pleased 
himself, and perhaps prided himself, in this that he was a disciple of Christ; 


and so put in for a share in the honours done his Master. But thus many, who 
seem fond of the reputation of religion when it is in fashion, are ashamed of 
the reproach of it; but we must take it for better and worse. 

2. He repeated the sin the third time, ver. 26,27. Here he was attacked b 
one of the servants, that by the same token was kinsman to Malchus; and, 
when he hears Peter deny himself to be a disciple of Christ, gives him the lie 
with great assurance, * Did not I see thee in the garden with him?” witness 
my kinsman’s ear: Peter then denied again, as if he knew nothing of Christ, 
nothing of the garden, nothing of all this matter. 

Ist. This third assault of the temptation was more close than the former. 
Before, his relation to Christ was only suspected, here it is proved upon him by 
one that saw him with Jesus, and saw him draw his sword in his defence. 
Note, They who by sin think to help themselves out of trouble do but entangle 
and embarrass themselves the more. Dare to be brave; for truth will out. 
bird of the air may perhaps tell the matter which we seek to conceal with a lie. 
Notice is taken of this servant’s being akin to Malchus, because that cireum- 
stance would make it the more a terror to Peter; Now, thinks he, I am gone, my 
business is done, there needs no other witness or prosecutor. We should not, 
if we can help it, make any man in particular our enemy; because the time may 
come when either he or some of his relations may have us at their mercy. He 
that may need a friend, should not make afoe. But observe, though here was 
sufficient evidence against Peter, and sufficient provocation given by his denial 
to have prosecuted him, yet he escapes, has no harm done him, nor attempted to 
be done. Note, We are often drawn into sin by groundless, causeless fears, 
which there is no occasion for; and which a small degree uf wisdom and reso- 
lution would make nothing of. 

2nd. His yielding to it was no less base than the former ; “ He denied again.” 
See here, First. The nature of sin in general; the heart is hardened by the 
deceitfulness of it, Heb. iii. 13. It was a strange degree of effrontery that 
Peter was arrived to on a sudden, that he could with such assurance stand in a 
lie against so clear a disproof; but “ the beginning of sin is as the letting forth 
of water ;” when once the fence is broken, men easily go from bad to worse- 
Secondly. Of the sin of lying in particular; it is a fruitful sin, and upon that 
account exceedingly sinful. One lie needs another to support it, and that 
another. It is a rule in the devil’s politics, Mule facta male factis tegere, ne 
perpluant,— to cover sin with sin, in order to escape detection,’ 
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3. The hint given him for the awakening ot his conscience was seasonable 
and happy; “immediately the cock crew,” and this is all that is here said 
of his repentance, it being recorded by the other evangelists. This brought 
him to himself, by bringing to his mind the words of Christ. See here, 1st. The 
care Christ has of those that are his, notwithstanding their follies; though 
they fall, they are not utterly cast down, not utterly cast off. 2nd. The advan- 
tage of having faithful remembrancers near us, that, though they cannot tell us 
more than we know already, yet may mind us of that which we know, but have 
forgotten. The crowing of the cock to others was an accidental thing, and had 
no significancy; but to Peter it was the voice of God, and had a blessed ten- 
dency to awaken his conscience, by putting him in mind of the word of Christ. 


28 Then led they Jesus from Caiaphas unto the 
hall of judgment: and it was early; and they them- 
selves went not into the judgment hall, lest they 
should be defiled ; but that they might eat the pass- 
over. 29 Pilate then went out unto them, and said, 
What accusation bring ye against this man? 30 
They answered and said unto him, If he were not a 
malefactor, we would not have delivered him u 
unto thee. 31 Then said Pilate unto them, Take 
ye him, and judge him according to your law. The 
Jews therefore said unto him, It is not lawful for us 
to put any man to death: 32 That the saying of 
Jesus might be fulfilled, which he spake, sionifying 

5 ae cs oo) ying 
what death he should die. 33 Then Pilate entered 
into the judgment hall again, and called Jesus, and 
said unto him, Art thou the King of the Jews? 34 
Jesus answered him, Sayest thou this thing of thy- 
self, or did others tell it thee of me? 35 Pilate 
answered, Am Ila Jew? Thine own nation and the 
chief priests have delivered thee unto me: what hast 
thou done? 36 Jesus answered, My kingdom is 
not of this world: if my kingdom were of this world, 
then would my servants fight, that I should not be 
delivered to the Jews: but now is my kingdom not 
from hence. 37 Pilate therefore said unto him, 
Art thoua king then? Jesus answered, Thou sayest 
that Lam aking. To this end was I born, and for 
this cause came I into the world, that I should bear 
witness unto the truth. Every one that is of the 
truth heareth my voice. 38 Pilate saith unto him, 
What is truth? And when he had said this, he 
went out again unto the Jews, and saith unto them, 
I find in him no fault at all. 39 But ye have a 
custom, that I should release unto you one at the 
passover : will ye therefore that I release unto you 
the King of the Jews? 40 Then cried they all 
again, saying, Not this man, but Barabbas. Now 
Barabbas was a robber. 

We have here an account of Christ’s arraignment before Pilate, the Roman 
governor, in the pretortum, (a Latin word made Greek,) the pretor’s house, or 
hall of judgment ; thither they hurried him to get him condemned in the Roman 
court, and executed by the Roman power. Being resolved on his death they 
took this course, 1. That he might be put to death the more legally, and 
regularly, according to the present constitution of their government, since 
they became a province of the empire; not stoned in a popular tumult, as 
Stephen, but put to death with the present formalities of justice. Thus he 
was treated as a malefactor, being made sin for us. 2. That he might be put 
to death the more safely. If they could engage the Roman government in the 
matter, which the people stood in awe of, there would be little danger of an 
uproar. 3. That he might be put to death with more reproach to himself. The 
death of the cross, which the Romans commonly used, being of all other the 
most ignominious, they were desirous by it to put an indelible mark of infamy 
upon him, and so to sink his reputation for ever. This, therefore, they harped 
upon, “Crucify him.” 4, ‘That he might be put to death with less reproach to 
them. It was an invidious thing to put one to death that had doneso much 
good in the world; and therefore they were willing to throw the odium upon 
the Roman government, to make that the less acceptable to the people, and 
save themselves from the reproach. ‘Thus many are more afraid of the scandal 
of an ill thing than of the sin of it: see Acts y. 28. 


Two things are here observed concerning the prosecution: 1. Their policy 
and industry in the prosecution; it be early. Some think about two or three 
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in the morning ; others about five or six, when most people were in their beds, 
and so there would be the less danger of opposition from the people that were 
for Christ; while at the same time they had their agents about to call those 
together whom they could influence to ery out against him. See how munch 
their heart was upon it, and how violent they were in the prosecution; now 
they had him in their hands, they would lose no time till they had him upon the 
cross, but denied themselves their natural rest to push on this matter: see 
tc. iil. 1. 2. Their superstition and vile hypocrisy. The chief priests and 
elders, though they came along with the prisoner, that the thing might be done 
effectually, “ yet they went not into the judgment hall,” because it was the 
house of an uncircumcised Gentile, “lest they should be defiled,” but kept out 
of doors, “that they might eat the passover;” not the paschal lamb, that was 
eaten the night before, but the passover feast, upon the sacrifices which were 
offered on the fifteenth day; the Chagigah, as they called it, the passover 
bullocks, spoken of Dew. xvi. 2; 2 Chr. xxx. 24; xxxv. 8, 9. hese they were to 
eat of, and therefore would not go into the court for fear of touching a Gentile; 
and thereby contracting, not a legal, but only a traditional pollution. This 
they scrupled, but made no scruple of breaking through all the laws of equity 
to persecute Christ to the death ; “* They strained at a gnat, and swallowed a 
camel.” Let us now see what passed at the judgment hall. Here is, 

First. Pilate’s conference with the prosecutors; they are called first, and heard 
what they had to say against the prisoner, as was very fit, ver. 29—32. 

1. The judge calls for the indictment. Because they would not come into the 
hall, he went out to them into the court before the house, to talk with them. 
Looking upon Pilate as a magistrate, that we may give every one his due, here 
are three things commendable in him: Ist. His diligent and close application to 
business. If it had been upon a good occasion, it had been very well that he 
was willing to be called up early to the judgment seat. Men in public trusts 
must not love their ease. 2nd. His condescension to the humour of the people; 
and receding from the honour of his place to gratify their scruples. He might 
have said, If they be so nice as not to come in to me, let them go home as they 
came; by the same rule as we might say, If the complainant scruple to put off 
his hat to the magistrates, let not his complaint be heard; but Pilate insists 
not upon it, bears with them, and goes out to them; for when it is for good, we 
should become all things to all men. 3rd. His adherence to the rule of 
justice in demanding the accusation, suspecting the prosecution to be mali- 
cious; “ What accusation bring ye against thisman?” What is the crime you 
charge him with, and what proof have ye of it? It was a law of nature, before 
Valerius Publicola made it a Roman law, Ne quis indicta causa condemnatur,— 
‘No man should be condemned unheard :’ see Acts xxv. 16,17. It is unrea- 
sonable to commit a man without alleging some cause in the warrant, and 
oe more to arraign a man when there is no bill of indictment found against 
lim. 

2. The prosecutors demand judgment against him, upon a general surmise 
that he was a criminal; not alleging, much less proving, any thing in particular 
worthy of death, or of bonds; ver. 30, “If he were not a malefactor,” or evil 
doer, ““we would not have delivered him to thee” to be condemned. This 
speaks them, Ist. Very rude and uncivil to Pilate; a parcel of ill-natured 
men, that affected to despise dominion. When Pilate was so complaisant to 
them as to come out to treat with them, yet they were to the highest degree out 
of humour with him. He put the most reasonable question to them that could 
be, but if it had been the most absurd they could not have answered him with 
more disdain. 2nd. Very spiteful and malicious towards our Lord Jesus; 
right or wrong, they will have him to be a malefactor, and treated as one. We 
are to presume a man innocent till he is proved guilty; but they will presume 
him guilty who could prove himself innocent. They cannot say he is a traitor, 
a murderer, a felon, a breaker of the peace, but an evil doer. He an evil doer 
who “went about doing good!” Let those be called whom he had cured, and 
fed, and taught; whom he had rescued from devils, and raised from death ; 
and let them be asked whether he were an evil doer or no. Note, It is no new 
thing for the best of benefactors to be branded and run down as the worst of 
malefactors. 3rd. Very proud, and conceited of themselves, and their own 
judgment and justice; as if their delivering a man up under the general 
character of a malefactor were sufficient for the civil magistrate to ground a 
judicial sentence upon; than which what could be more haughty ? 

3. The judge remands him.to their own court; ver. 31,“ Take ye him. and 
judge him according to your own law,” and do not trouble me with him. Now, 
Ist. Some think Pilate herein complimented them, acknowledging the remains 
of their power, and allowing them to exert it. Corporal punishment they 
might inflict, as scourging in their synagogues, but whether capital or no, is 
uncertain. But, saith Pilate, go as far as your Jaw will allow you, and if you 
go farther it shall be connived at. This he said, “ willing to do the Jews a 
pleasure,” but unwilling to do them the service they required. 2nd. Others 
think he bantered them, and upbraided them with their present state of weak- 
ness and subjection. They would be the sole judges of the guilt; Pray, saith 
Pilate, if you will be so, go on as you have begun; you have found him guilty 
by your own law, condemn him, if you dare, by your own law, to carry on the 
humour. Nothing ismore absurd, nor more deserves to be exposed, than for 
those to pretend to dictate, and boast of their wisdom, who are weak and 
underlings, and whose lot it is to be dictated to. Some think Pilate here 
reflects upon the law of Moses, as if that allowed them to do that which the 
Roman law would by no means allow, the judging of a man unheard: It may 
be your law will suffer such a thing, but ours will not. Thus through their 
corruptions the law of God was blasphemed, and so is his Gospel too. 

4. They disown any authority as judges, and, since it must be so, are con- 
tent to,be prosecutors. They now grow less insolent, and more submissive, 
and own, “It is not lawful for us to put any man to death,” whatever less 
punishment we may inflict, and this is a malefactor whom we would have the 
blood of. Ist. Some think they had lost their power to give judgment in matters 
of life and death only by their own carelessness, and cowardly yielding to the 
darling iniquities of the age, so Dr. Lightfoot ; od« éfeo7, It is not in our power 
to pass sentence of death upon any; if we do, we shall have the mob about our 
ears presently. 2nd. Others think their power was taken from them by the 
Romans, because they had not used it well, or because it was thought too great 
a trust to be lodged in the hands of a conquered, and yet an unsubdued, people. 
Their acknowledgment of this they designed for a compliment to Pilate, and to 
atone for their rudeness, ver. 30; but it amounts to a full evidence that the 
sceptre was departed from Judah, and therefore now the Messiah was to come, 
Gen. xlix. 16. If the Jews have no power to put any man to death, where is 
the sceptre? Yet they ask not, Where is the Shiloh? 3rd. However, there 
was a providence in it, that either they should have no power to put any man 
to death, or should decline the exercise of it upon this occasion, “that the 
saying of Jesus might be fulfilled which he spake, signifying what death he 
should die,” ver. 32. Observe, ; 

First. In general, that even they who designed the defeating of Christ’s 
sayings, beyond their intention were made serviceable to the fulfilling of them 
by an overruling hand of God. No word of Christ shall fall to the ground; 
he can never either deceive or be deceived. Even the chief priests, while they 
persecuted him as a deceiver, had their spirits so directed as to help to prove 
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A an bie peo ats Two sayings of Christ concerning his death 
rere fulfilled by the Jews declining to judge him according to their law: 1s¢. 
es i said that he should be delivered to the Gentiles, and that they should 

him ie death Mat. xx. 19; Mar. x. 33; Lu. xviii. 32; and hereby that saying 

be fulfilled. ond. He had said that he should be crucified, Mat. xx. 193 
xvi. 2: lifted up, ch. fii. 14; xii. 32. Now if they had judged him by their 
oS See apie d. Burning, strangling, and beheading were in some 
law he had been stoned. 8, rise 
cases used among the Jews, but never crucifying. It was therefore necessary 
Christ should be put to death by the Romans ; that, being hanged upon a tree, 
he might be made a curse for us, Gal. ili, 13; and his hands and feet might be 
pierced. As the Roman power had brought him to be born at Bethlehem, 
so now to die upon a cross, and both according to the Scriptures. It is like- 
wise determined concerning us, though not discovered to us, what death we 
shall die; which should free us from all disquieting cares about that matter. 
Lord, what, and when, and how thou hast appointed. 

Secondly. Here is Pilate’s conference with the prisoner, ver. 35, &c.; where 
= whe prisoner set to the bar. Pilate, after he had conferred with the chief 
priests’ at his door, entered into the hall, and called for Jesus to be brought in. 
Pre would not examine him in the crowd, where he might be disturbed by the 
noise, but ordered him to be brought into the hall, for he made no difficulty of 
going in among the Gentiles. We by sin were become liable to the judgment 
of God, and were to be brought before his bar; therefore Christ being made 
sin, and a curse for us, was arraigned as acriminal, Pilate entered into judg- 
ment with him, that God might not enter into judgment with us. ; 

2. His examination. The other evangelists tell us that his accusers had laid 
jt to his charge, that he perverted the nation, forbidding to give tribute to 
Cesar, and upon this he is examined. _ ; ; 

ist. Here is a question put to him with a design to ensnare him, and to find 
out something upon which to ground an aceusation. “ Art thou the king of the 
Jews?” 6 facrdrevs, that king of the Jews that has been so much talked of, and 
so long expected—Messiah the prince; art thou he? Thatis, dost thou pretend 
to be he? dost thon call thyself, and wouldst thou be thought so? For he 
was far from imagining that really he was so, or making a question of that. 
Some think Pilate asked this with an air of scorn and contempt; What, art 
thoua king, that makest so mean a figure? Art thou the king of the Jews, by 
whom thou art hated and persecuted? Art thou king, de jure,— of right ;’ 
while the emperor is only king de facto ?—‘in fact?’ Since it could not be 
proved he ever said it, he would constrain him to say it now, that he might 
proceed upon his own confession. : ‘ 

2nd. Christ answers this question with another, not for evasion, but as an 
intimation to Pilate, to consider what he did, and upon what grounds he went; 
ver. 34, ““Sayest thou this thing of thyself,” from a suspicion arising in thy 
own breast, “or did others tell it thee of me,” and dost thou ask*it only to 
oblige them ? 

First. It is plain thou hast no reason to say that of thyself. Pilate was 
obliged by his office to take care of the interests of the Roman government, 
but he could not say that that was in any danger, or suffered any damage by 
any thing our Lord Jesus had ever said or done. e never appeared in worldly 
pomp, never assumed any secular power, never acted as a judge or divider, 
never were any traitorous principles or practices objected to him, nor any thing 
that might give the least umbrage of suspicion. 

Secondly. If others tell it thee of me, to incense thee against me, thou oughtest 
to consider who they are, and upon what principles they go; and whether they 
who represented him as an enemy to Cesar were not really such themselves, 
and therefore used this only as a pretence to cover their malice; which, if so, 
ought to be well weighed by a judge that would do justice. Nay, if Pilate had 
been as inquisitive as he ought to have been in this matter, he would have 
found that the true reason why the chief priests were outrageous against Jesus 
was, because he did not set up a temporal kingdom, in opposition to the Roman 
power; if he would have done that, and would have wrought miracles to bring 
them out of the Roman bondage, as Moses did to bring them out of the Egyp- 
tian, they would have been so far from siding with the Romans against him, 
that they would have made him their king, and have fought under him against 
the Romans; but he not answering this expectation of theirs, they charged that 
upon him which they were themselves most notoriously guilty of, disaffection 
to, and design against, the present government; and was such an information as 
this fit to be conntenanced? 

3rd. Pilate resents Christ’s answer, and takes it very heinously, ver. 35. This 
isa direct answer to Christ’s question, ver. 34. 

First. Christ had asked him, Whether he spoke of himself? No; saith he, 
“am La Jew,” that thou suspectest me to be in the plot against thee? I know 
nothing of the Messiah, nor desire to know, and therefore interest not myself 
in the dispute who is the Messiah, and who not; itis all alike tome. Observe 
with what disdain Pilate asks, “AmIa Jew?” The Jews were upon many 
accounts an honourable people, but having corrupted the covenant of their 
God, he made them contemptible and base before all the people, Mal. ii. 8, 9, 
so that a man of sense and honour reckoned it a scandal to be counted a Jew. 
Thus good names often suffer for the sake of the ill men that wear them. It is 
sad that when a Turk is suspected of dishonesty he should ask, What, do you 
take me for a Christian? 

Secondly. Christ had asked him, Whether others told him? Yes, saith he, 
and those thine own people, that one would think should be biassed imfavour 
of thee; and the priests, whose testimony, in verbum sacerdotis,— on the word 
of a priest,’ ought to be regarded; and therefore I haye nothing to do but to 
proceed upon their information, Thus Christ in his religion still suffers by 
those that are of his own nation, even the priests that profess relation to him, 
but do not live up to their profession. 

Thirdly. Christ had declined answering 
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ly. Ch , 1 that question, “Art thou the king 
of the Jews? and therefore Pilate puts another question to him, more gene- 
ral, “ What hast, thou done?” What provocation hast thou given to thy own 
nation, and particularly the priests, to be so violent against thee? Surely there 
cannot be all this smoke but there is some fire ; what is it? 

4th. Christ, in his next reply gives a more full and direct answer to Pilate’s 
former question, “ Art thoua king?” explaining in what sense he was a king, 
but not such a king as Was any ways dangerous to the Roman government; 
not a secular king, for his interest was not supported by secular methods 
yer. 36. Observe, > ; 

First. An account of the nature and constitution of Christ’s kingdom. It “is 
not of this world.” It is expressed negatively, what it is not, to rectify the pre- 
sent mistakes concerning it, but the positive is implied; itis the kingdom of 
heaven, and belongs to another world. He is a king, and has a kingdom; but 
not of this world. Ist. Its rise is not from this world. ‘The kingdoms of men 
arise out of the sea and the earth, Dan. vii. 3; Rev. xiii. 1, 11; but the holy 
city comes down from God out of heaven, Rev. xxi. 2. His kingdom is not by 
succession, election, or conquest, but Pi ane immediate and special designation | 
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of the Divine will and counsel. 2nd. Its nature is not worldly; it is a kingdom 
within men, Zu. xvii. 21; set up in their hearts and consciences, Rom. xiy. 17; 
its riches spiritual, powers spiritual, and all its glory within. The ministers of 
state in Christ’s kingdom have not the spirit of the world, 1 Cor, ii. 12. 3rd. Its 
guards and supports are not worldly ; its weapons spiritual. It needed not, nor 
used, secular force to maintain and advance it; nor was it carried on in a way 
hurtful to kings or provinces; it did not in the least interfere with the pre- 
rogatives of princes, or the property of their subjects; it tended not to alter 
any national establishment in secular things, nor opposed any kingdom but that 
of sin and Satan. 4th. Its tendency and design is not worldly. Christ aimed 
not, nor would allow his disciples to aim, at the pomp and power of the great 
men of the earth. 5th. Its subjects, though they are in the world, yet are 
not of the world; they are called and chosen out of the world, are born from 
and bound for another world; they are neither the world’s pupils nor its dar- 
lings; neither governed by its wisdom, nor enriched with its wealth. 

Secondly. An evidence of the spiritual nature of Christ’s kingdom produced. 
If he had designed an opposition to the government, he would have fought 
them at their own weapons, and would have repelled force with force of the 
same nature; but he did not take this course. ‘‘If my kingdom were of this 
world, then would my servants fight, that I should not be delivered to the 
Jews,” and my kingdom be ruined by them. But, 1sé. His followers did not 
offer to fight. There was no uproar, no attempt to rescue him, though the town 
was now full of Galileans, his friends and countrymen, and they generally 
armed; but the peaceable behaviour of his disciples on this occasion was 
enough to “put to silence the ignorance of foolish men.” 2nd. He did not 
order them to fight, nay, he forbade them; which was an evidence both that 
he did not depend upon worldly aids, for he could have summoned legions of 
angels into his service, which shewed that his kingdom was from above; as 
also that he did not dread worldly opposition, for he was very willing to be 
delivered to the Jews, as knowing that that which would have been the 
destruction of any worldly kingdom would be the advancement and establish- 
ment of his. Justly, therefore, doth he conclude, ‘ Now you may see my kingdom 
is not from hence; in the world, but not of it.’ : 

5th. In answer to Pilate’s farther query, he replies yet more directly, ver. 37, 
where we have, 

First. Pilate’s plain question, “ Art thou a king then?” Thou speakest of a 
kingdom thou hast, art thou then in any sense a king? And what colour hast 
thou for such aclaim? Explain thyself. 

Secondly. The good confession which our Lord Jesus witnessed before Pon- 
tius Pilate, in answer to this, 1 Zim. vi. 13, “ Thou sayest that lam a king;” that 
is, ‘It is as thou sayest, Iam a king; for { came to bear witness of the truth? 

lst. He grants himself to be a king, though not in the sense that Pilate meant 
it. The Messiah was expected under the character of a king, Messiah the 
prince; and therefore, having owned to Caiaphas that he was the Christ, he 
would not disown to Pilate that he was a king, lest he should seem inconsistent 
with himself. Note, Though Christ took upon him the form of a servant, yet 
even then he justly claimed the honour and authority of a king. 

2nd. He explains himself, and shews how he is a king, as he came to bear 
witness of the truth; he rules in the minds of men by the power of truth. If 
he had meant himself a temporal prince, he would have said, “ For this end was 
I born, and for this cause came J into the world,” to rule the nations, to con- 
quer kings, and take possession of kingdoms; no, he came to be a witness, a 
witness for the God that made the world, and against sin that ruins the world, 
and by this word of his testimony he sets up and keeps up his kingdom. It was 
foretold that he should be a witness to the people, and, as such, a leader and 
commander to the people, Zsa. lv. 4; Christ’s kingdom was not of this world, 
in which truth faileth, Jsa. lix. 15, (Oui nescit dissimulare, nescit regnare,— He 
that cannot dissemble, knows not bow to reign,’) but of that world in which 
truth reigns eternally. Christ’s errand into the world, and his business in the 
world, was to bear witness to the truth. First. To reveal it; to discover to 
the world that which otherwise could not have been known concerning God, 
and his will, and good will to men, ch. i. 18; xvii. 26. Secondly. To confirm it, 
Rom. xy. 8. By his miracles he bare witness to the truth of religion, the truth 
of Divine revelation, and of God’s perfections and providence, and the truth of 
his promise and covenant, that all men through him might belieye. Now by 
doing this he is a king, and sets up a kingdom. 

(1.) The foundation and power, the spirit and genius, of Christ’s kingdom is 
truth, Divine truth. When he said, “I am the truth,” he said in effect, ‘lama 
king ;’ he conquers by the convincing evidence of truth, he rules by the com- 
manding power of truth, and “‘in his majesty rides prosperously, because of 
truth,” Ps. xlv. 4; it is with his truth that he shall judge the people, Ps. xcvi. 13; 
it is the sceptre of his kingdom; he draws with the cords of a man, that is, 
with truth revealed to us, and received by us in the love of it; and thus he 
brings thoughts into obedience. He came a light into the world, and rules as 
the sun by day. 

(2.) The subjects of this kingdom are those that are of the truth. All that by 
the grace of God are rescued from under the power of the father of lies, and 
are disposed to receive the truth, and submit to the power and influence of it, 
will hear Christ’s voice, that is, will become his subjects, and will bear faith 
and true allegiance to him. Every one that has any real sense of true religion, 
will entertain the Christian religion, and they belong to his kingdom; by the 
power of truth he makes them willing, Ps. cx. 3. All that are in love with 
truth will hear the voice of Christ; for greater, better, surer, sweeter truths 
can nowhere be found than are found in Christ, by whom grace and truth 
se so that by hearing Christ’s voice ‘‘ we know that we are of the truth,” 
1 Jno. iii. 19. 

6th. Pilate hereupon puts a good question to him, but doth not stay for an 
answer ; ver. 38, he said, ‘‘ What is truth?” and immediately went out again. 

First. It is certain this was a good question, and could not be put to one that 
was better able to answerit. ‘Truth is that pearl of great price which the 
human understanding has a desire to, and is in quest of, for it cannot rest but 
in that which is, or at least is apprehended to be, truth. When we search the 
Scriptures, and attend the ministry of the word, it must be with this inguiey, 
“What is truth?” and with this prayer, “Lead me in thy truth;” into all 
truth. But many put this question that have not patience and constancy 
enough to persevere in their search after truth; or not humility and sincerit: 
enough to receive it when they have found it, 2 Tim. iii. 7. Thus many de 
with their own consciences; they ask them those needful questions, What am 
1? what have I done? but will not take time for an answer. 

Secondly. \tis uncertain with what design Pilate asked this question. Ist. Per- 
haps he spoke it as a learner, as one that began to think well of Christ, and to 
look upon him with some respect, and desired to be informed what new notions 
he advanced, and what improvements he pretended to in religion and learning. 
But while he desired to hear some new truth from him, as Herod to see some 
miracle, the clamour and outrage of the priests’ mob at his gate obliged him 
abruptly to let fall the discourse. 2nd. Some think he speaks it as a jud 
inquiring farther into the cause now brought before him; Let me into this 
mystery, and pray thee tell me what the truth of it is, the true state of this 
matter, 3rd, Others think he speaks it as a scoffer, in a jeering way; ‘Thou 
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talkest of truth, canst thou tell me what truth is, or give me a definition of it ?’ 
Thus he makes a jest of the everlasting Gospel, that great truth which the 
chief priests hated and persecuted, and which Christ was now witnessing to, 
and suffering for; and like men of no religion, who take a pleasure in bantering 
all religions, he ridicules both sides; and therefore Christ made him no reply. 
© Answer not a fool according to his folly; cast not pearls before swine.” But 
though Christ would not tell Pilate what is truth, he has told his disciples, and 
by them has told us, ch. xiv. 6. i 

Thirdly. The result of both these conferences with the prosecutors and the 
prisoner, ver. 38—40. In two things: 

1. The judge appeared his friend, and favourable to him; for, 

Ist. He publicly declared him innocent; ver. 38, Upon the whole matter “I find 
in him no fault at all.” He supposeth there might be some controversy in religion 
between him and them, wherein he was as likely to be in the right as they, but 
nothing criminal appears against him. This solemn declaration of Christ’s inno- 
cency was, J’irst. For the justification and honour of the Lord Jesus. By thisit 
appears, that, though he was treated as the worst of malefactors, he had never 
merited such treatment. Secondly. For the explaining of the design and inten- 
tion of his death. That he did not die for any sin of his own, even in the 
judgment of the judge himself, and therefore he died as a sacrifice for our sins, 
and that even in the judgment of the prosecutors themselves, ‘that one man 
should die for the people,” ch. xi. 50; this is he that “ did no violence, neither 
was any deceit in his mouth,” Jsa. lili. 9; who was to “ be cut off, but not for 
himself,” Dan. ix. 26. Thirdly. For the aggravating of the sin of the Jews 
that prosecuted him with so much violence. Ifa prisoner have had a fair trial, 
and has been acquitted by those that are proper judges of the crime, especially 
if there be no cause to suspect them partial in his favour, he must be believed 
innocent, and his accusers are bound to acquiesce. But our Lord Jesus 
though brought in, Not guilty, is still run down as a malefactor, and his blood 
thirsted for. 

2nd. He proposed an expedient for his discharge; ver. 39, “‘ You have a cus- 
tom that I should release you a prisoner at the passover; shall it be this king 
of the Jews?” He proposed this, not to the chief priests—he knew they would 
never agree to it, but to the multitude; it was an appeal to the people, as 
appears Mat. xxvii. 15. Probably he had heard how this Jesus had been 
attended but the other day with the hosannas of the common people; he there- 
fore looked upon him to be the darling of the multitude, and the envy only of 
the rulers, and therefore he made no doubt but they would demand the release 
of Jesus, and that would stop the mouth of the prosecutors, and all would be 
well. First. He allows their custom, for which perhaps they had had a long 

rescription, in honour of the passover, which was a memorial of their release, 
But it was adding to God’s words, as if he had not instituted enough for the 
due commemoration of that deliverance; and, though an act of mice ayy might 
be injustice to the public, Pr. xvii. 15. Secondly. He offers to release Jesus to 
them, according to the custom. If Pilate bad had the honesty and courage that 
became a judge, he should not have named an innocent person to be competitor 
with a notorious criminal for this favour; if he found no fault in him, he was 
bound in conscience to discharge him. But he was willing to trim the matter, 
and please all sides, and was governed more by worldly wisdom than by the 
rules of equity. : . " é 

2. The people appeared his enemies, and implacable against him; ver. 40, 
“'Phey cried all again and again, Not this man;” let not him be released, “ but 
Barabbas.” Observe ’ : 

Ist. How fierce and outrageous they were. Pilate proposed the thing to 
them calmly, as worthy their mature consideration; but they resolved it ina 
heat, and gave in their resolution with clamour and noise, and in the utmost 
confusion. Note, The enemies of Christ’s holy religion cry it down, and so 
hope to run it down; witness the outcry at Ephesus, Acts xix. 34. But those 
who think the worse of things or persons, merely for their being thus exclaimed 
against, have a very small share of constancy and consideration. Nay, there is 
cause to suspect a deficiency of reason and justice on that side which calls in 
the assistance of popular tumult. 

2nd. How foolish and absurd they were; intimated in the short account here 
given of the other candidate. ‘Now Barabbas was a robber;” and therefore, 
First. A breaker of the law of God; and yet he shall be spared, rather than 
one who reproved the pride, avarice, and tyranny of the priests and elders. 
Though Barabbas be a robber, he will not rob them of Moses’ seat, nor of their 
traditions ; and then no matter. Secondly. He is an enemy to the public safety, 
and personal property. The clamour of the town uses to be against robbers, 
Job xxx. 5,“ Men cried after them as after a thief;” yet here it is for one. 
Thus they do who prefer their sins before Christ. Sin is a robber, every base 
lust is a robber, and yet foolishly chosen rather than Christ, who would truly 
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Though in the history hitherto this evangelist seems industriously to have declined the 
recording of such passages as had been related by the other evangelists, yet, when he 
comes to the sufferings and death of Christ, instead of passing them over as one ashamed 
of his Master’s chain and cross, and looking upon them as the blemishes of his story, 
there he repeats what had been before related, with considerable enlargements, as one 
that desired to know nothing but Christ and him crucified, to glory in nothing save in 
the cross of Christ. In the story of this chapter we have, I. The remainder of Christ’s 
trial before Pilate, which was tumultuous and confused, ver. 1—15. II. Sentence 
given, and execution done upon it, ver. 16—18. III. The title over his head, 
ver. 19—22. IV. The parting of his garments, ver. 23, 24. V. The care he took of his 
mother, ver. 25—27. VI. The giving him vinegar to drink, ver. 28, 29. VII. His 
dying word, ver. 30. VIII. The piercing of his side, ver. 31—37. IX. The burial of 
his body, ver. 388—42. Oh, that in meditating on these things we may experimentally 
know the power of Christ’s death, and the fellowship of his sufferings. 
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again, and saith unto them, Behold, I bring him 


forth to you, that ye may know that I find no fault 
in him. 5 Then came Jesus forth, wearing the 
crown of thorns, and the purple robe. And Pilate 
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saith unto them, Behold the man! 6 When the 
chief priests therefore and officers saw him, they 
cried out, saying, Crucify him, crucify him. Pilate 
saith unto them, Take ye him, and crucify him: for 
I find no fault in him. 7 The Jews answered him, 
We have a law, and by our law he ought to die, 
because he made himself the Son of God. 8 When 
Pilate therefore heard that saying, he was the more 
afraid; 9 And went again into the judgment hall, 
and saith unto Jesus, Whenceart thou? But Jesus 
gave him no answer. 10 Then saith Pilate unto 
him, Speakest thou not unto me? knowest thou not 
» Sp : 
that I have power to crucify thee, and have power to 
release thee? 11 Jesus answered, Thou couldest 
have no power at all against me, except it were 
given thee from above: therefore he that delivered 
me unto thee hath the greater sin. 12 And from 
thenceforth Pilate sought to release him: but the 
Jews cried out, saying, If thou let this man go 
? Ny) oO = ren 
thou art not Ceesar’s friend: whosoever maketh 
himself a king speaketh against Cesar. 13 When 
Pilate therefore heard that saying, he brought Jesus 
forth, and sat down in the judgment seat in a place 
that is called the Pavement, but in the Hebrew, 
Gabbatha. 14 And it was the preparation of the 
passover, and about the sixth hour: and he saith 
unto the Jews, Behold your King! 15 But they 
cried out, Away with him, away with him, crucify 
him. Pilate saith unto them, Shall I crucify your 
King? The chief priests answered, We have no 
king but Ceesar. 

Here is a farther account of the unfair trial which they gave to our Lord 
Jesus; the prosecutors carrying it on with great confusion among the people, 
and the judge with great confusion in his own breast. Between both, the 
narrative is such as is not easily reduced to a method; we must therefore take 
the parts of it as they lie. 

First. The judge abuseth the prisoner, though he declares him innocent, and 
hopes therewith to pacify the prosecutors; wherein his intention, if indeed 
it were good, will by no means justify his proceedings, which were palpably 

just. 
orMtie ordered him to be whipped as a criminal; ver. 1, “ Pilate,” seeing the 
people so outrageous, and being disappointed in his project of releasing him 
upon the people’s choice, “ took Jesus, and scourged him;” that is, appointed 
the lictors that attended him to doit. Bede is of opinion that Pilate scourged 


Jesus himself with his own hands, because it is said he took him and scourged 
him, that it might be done favourably, Matthew and Mark mention his 
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geoursing after hig gondemnation, Dut here jt appears to hans been before 
c ak 1lé A be 7 . a 
Bete yehste wenkenos, This scourging of him was designed only to pacify 
in i ils ta mpliment upon them, that he would take 
the Jews, and in it Pilate put a com} 01 ( ‘alc 
ir word against his own sentiments so far. ‘he Roman scourgings were 
pate ete oe coven not limited, as among the Jews, to forty stripes; yet 
Pekan a cianie Christ submitted to for our sakes. F ‘ y 
this pen eG Scriptures might be fulfilled which spake of his being stricken, 

Ist. ‘That the Scrip d the chastisement of our peace being upon him, 
smitten, and afflicted, and the c iters, Isa. 1.6; of the ploughers 
Tsa. \iii. 4; of his giving his back to the smiters, fsa. |. 6; ps pee gh ‘4 
ploughing mpon his aye PS pans 3. He himself likewise had foretold it, 

A xx. 19; Mar. x. 34; Lu. xvii. 32. as 

Pe nat by his stripes we might be healed, 1 Pet. ii. 24, We Greens to 
have been chastised with whips and scorpions, and to be beaten with many 
stripes, having known our Lord's will and not done it; but Christ underwent 
the stripes for us, bearing the rod of his Father’s wrath, Lam. wee peer 
design in scourging him was that he might not be condemned, whie i as 
take effect; but intimated what was God’s design, that, his being Seri 
might prevent our being condemned, we having fellowship in his ee ona 
and that did take effect. The physician scourged, and so the patient healed. | 

ard. ‘That stripes for his sake might be sanctified, and made easy to his 
followers; and they might, as they did, rejoice in that shame, Acts v.. 405 
xvi. 22; as Paul did, who was in stripes above measure, 2 GGr., xi,23. eae 
stripes take out the sting of theirs, and alter the property of them; We 
are chastened of the Lord, that we may not be condemned with the world. 

lor. xs 82) oe ' 

: Z He turned him over to his soldiers to be ridiculed and made sport with 
as a fool ; ver. 2, 3, ‘‘ The soldiers,” that were the governor's life-guard, “ put 
a crown of thorns upon his head;” such a crown fittest for such a king. 
“They put on hima purple robe;” some old thread-bare coat of that colour, 
which they thought good enough to be the badge of his royalty 3 and they 
complimented him ys re ay king of the Jews;” like people like king ; “and 

hen smote him with their hands. ; 
: Ist. See here the baseness and injustice of Pilate, that he would suffer one 
whom he believed an innocent person, and if so, an excellent person, to be thus 
abused and trampled on by his own servants. They who are under the arrest 
of the law ought to be under the protection of_it; and their being secured 
is to be their security. But Pilate did this, First. To oblige his soldiers 
merry humour, and perhaps his own too, notwithstanding the gravity one 
might have expected in a judge. Herod, as well as his men of war, had just 
before done the same, Zw. xxiii. 11. It was as good as a stage play to them, 
now it was a festival time; as the Philistines made sport with Samson. 
Secondly. To oblige the Jews’ malicious humour, and to gratify them, who 
desired that all possible disgrace might be done to Christ, and the utmost 
indignities put upon him. 

ond. See kets ine rudeness and insolence of the soldiers ; how perfectly lost 
they were to all justice and humanity who could thus triumph ovey a man in 
misery, and one that had been in reputation for wisdom and honour, and never 
did any thing to forfeit it. But thus hath Christ’s holy religion been basely 
misrepresented; dressed up by ill men at their_pleasure, and so exposed to 
contempt and ridicule, as Christ was here. Furst. They clothe him with 
a mock robe, as if it were a sham and a jest, and nothing but the product of 
a heated fancy, and a crazed imagination. And as Christ is here represented a 
king in conceit only, so is his religion as a concern in conceit only; and God and 
the soul, sin and duty, heaven and hell, are with them all chimeras. Secondly. 
They crown him with thorns, as if it were a perfect penance, and the greatest 
pain and hardship in the world; as if to submit to the conduct of God and 
conscience were to thrust one’s head into athicket of thorns; but this is an 
unjust imputation; “‘ Thorns and snares are in the way of the froward,” but 
roses and laurels in religion’s ways. 

3rd. See here the wonderful condescension of our Lord Jesus in his suffer- 
ings for us. Great and generous minds can bear any thing better than 
ignominy ;. any toil, any pain, any loss rather than reproach; yet this the great 
and holy Jesus submitted to for us. See and admire, First. The invincible 
patience of a sufferer, leaving us an example of contentment and courage, 
evenness, and easiness of spirit under the greatest hardships we may meet 
with in the way of duty. Secondly. The invincible love and kindness of a 
Saviour, who not only cheerfully and resolutely went through all this, but 
voluntarily undertook it for us, and for our salvation. Herein he commended 
his love, that he would not only die for us, but die as a fool dies. lst. He 
endured the pain; not the pangs of death only,—thongh in the death of the 
cross those were most exquisite,—but, as if those were too little, he submitted 
to those previous pains. Shall we complain of a thorn in the flesh, and of 
being buffeted by affliction, because we need it to hide pride from us, when 
Christ humbled himself to bear those thorns in the head, and those buffetings 
to save and teach us? 2 Cor. xii. 7. 2nd. He despised the shame,—the shame of 
a fool’s coat,—and the mock respects paid him with, Hail, king of the Jews. 
if we be at any time ridiculed for well-doing, let us not be ashamed, but 
glorify God; for thus we are partakers of Christ’s sufferings. He that bore 
these sham honours was recompensed with real honours; and so shall we, if 
we patiently suffer shame for him. 

Secondly. Pilate, having thus abused the prisoner, presents him to the pro- 
secutors, in hopes they would now be satisfied, and drop the prosecution, 
ver. 4,5. Here he proposeth two things to their consideration: 

1. That he had not found any thing in him which made him obnoxious to the 
Roman government; ver. 5, “1 find no fault in him ;” oddeniav aitiav evpiokw,— 
do not find in him the least fault, or cause of accusation.’ Upon farther 
inquiry he repeats the declaration he had made, ch. xviii. 38. Hereby he con- 
demned himself; if he found no fault in him, why did he scourge him? why 
did he suffer him to be abused? None ought to suffer ill but those that do TLS 
yet thus many banter and abuse religion, who yet, if they be serious, cannot but 
own they find no fault init. If he found no fault in him, why did he bring him 
out to his prosecutors, and not immediately release Him, as he ought to do? If 
Pilate would have consulted his own conscience only, he had neither scourged 
Christ nor crucified him ; but thinking to trim the matter, to please the people, 
by scourging Christ, and save his conscience by not crucifying him, behold 
he doth both; whereas, if he had at first resolved to crucify him, he needed not 
have scourged him. it is common for those who think to keep themselves from 
greater sins by venturing upon lesser sins to run into both. 

2. That he had done that to him which would make him the less dangerous 
to them and to their government, ver. 5, He brought him out to them wearing 
the crown of thorns, his head and face all bloody, and said, “ Behold the man” 
whom you are so jealous of; intimating that, though his having been so popular 
might have given them some cause to fear that his interest in the country 
would lessen theirs, yet that he had taken an effectual course to prevent it, by 
treating him as a slave, and exposing him to contempt; after which he supposed 
the people would never look a him with any respect, nor could he ever 
retrieve his reputation again. Little did Pilate think with what veneration 
eyen these sufterings of Christ coe after ages be commemorated by the 
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best and greatest of men, who would glory in that cross and those stripes 
which he thought would have been to him and his followers a perpetual and 
indelible reproach. : . 

Ist. Observe here how our Lord Jesus shews himself dressed up in all the 
marks of ignominy. He came forth willing to be made a spectacle, and to be 
hooted at, as no doubt he was when he came forth in this garb; knowing that 
he was set for a sign that should be spoken against, Dw. ii. 34. Did he go forth 
thus bearing our reproach? Let us go forth to him, bearing his reproach, 
Heb. xiii. 13. 

2nd. How Pilate shews him; “ Pilate saith unto them, Behold the man.” 
‘He saith unto them,’ so the original is; and the immediate antecedent being 
Jesus, I see no inconvenience in supposing these to be Christ’s own words 3 
he said, ‘‘ Behold the man” you are so exasperated against. But some of the 
Greek copies, and the generality of the translators, supply it as we do: “ Pilate 
saith unto them,” with a design to qualify them, “Behold the man;” not so 
much to move their pity, Behold a man worthy your compassion, as to silence 
their jealousies, Behold a man not worthy your suspicion; aman from whom 
you can henceforth fear no danger; his crown is profaned and cast to the 
ground, and now all mankind will make a jestof him. The word, however, is 
very affecting ; ‘‘ Behold the man.” Jt is good for every one of us with an eye 
of faith to behold the man Christ Jesus in his sufferings. Behold this king 
with the crown wherewith his mother crowned him, the crown of thorns 
Cant. iii. 11. Behold him, and be suitably affected with the sight. Behold 
him, and mourn because of him. Behold him and love him; be still looking 
unto Jesus! 

Thirdly. The prosecutors, instead of being pacified, were but the more 
exasperated, ver. 6, 7 

1. Observe here their clamour and outrage. The chief priests, who headed the 
mob, cried out with fury and indignation, and their officers or servants, who 
must say as they said, joined with them in erying, ‘‘ Crucify him, erucify him!” 
The common people, perhaps, would have acquiesced in Pilate’s declaration of 
his innocency ; but their leaders, the priests, caused them to err. Now by this 
it appears, that their malice against Christ was, Ist. Unreasonable and most 
absurd, in that they offer not to make good their charge against him, or to 
object against the judgment of Pilate concerning him; but, though he be inno- 
cent, he must be crucified. 2nd. It was insatiable and very cruel. Neither the 
extremity of his scourging, nor his patience under it, nor the tender expostula- 
tions of the judge, could mollify them in the least; no, nor could the jest into 
which Pilate had turned the cause put them intoa pleasant humour. 3rd. It was 
violent and exceeding resolute. They will have it their own way, and hazard 
the governor's favour, the peace of the city, and their own safety, rather than 
abate of the utmost of their demands. Were they so violent in running down 
our Lord Jesus, and in erying, “‘ Crucify him, crucify him?” and shall not we 
be vigorous and zealous in advancing his name, and in crying, ‘Crown him, 
crown him?’ Did their hatred of him sharpen their endeavours against him ? 
and shall not our love to him quicken our endeavours for him and his kingdom? 

2. The check Pilate gave to their fury; still insisting upon the prisoner’s 
innocency; “ ‘lake ye him, and crucify him,” if he must be crucified. This is 
spoken ironically; he knew they could not, they durst not crucify him; but 
it isas if he should say, You shall not make mea drudge to your malice; I 
cannot with a sate conscience crucify him. A good resolve, if he could but 
have stuck to it. He found no fault in him, and therefore should not have con- 
tinued to parley with the prosecutors. They that would be safe from sin 
should be deaf to temptation. Nay, he should have secured the prisoner from 
their insults. What was he armed with power for, but to protect the injured? 
The guards of governors ought to be the guards of justice. But Pilate had 
not courage enough to stick to his conscience; and his cowardice betrayed him 
into a snare. 

3. The farther colour which the prosecutors gave to their demand; ver. 7, 
“We have a law, and by our law,” if it were but in our power to execute 
4 “he ought to die, because he made himself the Son of God.” Now here 
observe, 

Ist. They make their boast of the law, even then when through breaking 
the law they dishonoured God; as is charged upon the Jews, Rom. ii. 23. They 
had indeed an excellent law, far exceeding the statutes and judgments of other 
nations; but in vain did they boast of their law, when they abused it to such 
ill purposes. 

2nd. hey discover a restless and inveterate malice against our Lord Jesus. 
When they could not incense Pilate against him, by alleging that he pretended 
himself a king, they urge this, that he pretended himself a God. ‘Thus they 
turn every stone to take him off. 

3rd. They pervert the law, and make that the instrument of their malice. 
Some think they refer to a late law made particularly against Christ; as if 
being a law it must be executed, right or wrong; whereas there is a woe to 
them that decree the unrighteous decrees, and that write the grievousness 
which they have prescribed, Jsa. x. 1; Mic. vi. 16. But it should rather seem 
they refer to the law of Moses; and if so, First. It was true that blasphemers, 
idolaters, and false prophets were to be put to death by that law. Whoever 
falsely pretended to be the Son of God was guilty of blasphemy, Lev. xxiv. 16. 
But then, Secondly. It was false that he pretended to be the Son of God, for 
he really was so; and they ought to have inquired into the proofs he produced 
of his being so. If he said he was the Son of God, and the scope and ten- 
dency of his doctrine was not to draw people from God, but to bring them to 
him, and if he confirmed his mission and doctrine by miracles, as undow beady 
he did, beyond contradiction, by their law they ought to hearken to him, 
Deu. xviii. 18,19; and if they did not, they were to be eut off. ‘That which 
was his honour, and might have been their happiness, if they had not stood 
in their own light, they impute to him as a crime, for which he ought to die; 
yet, if he ought to die by their law, he ought not to be crucified, for that was 
no death inflicted by their law. ; 

Fourthly. The judge brings the prisoner again to his trial, upon this new 
suggestion. Observe, 

1. The concern Pilate was in when he heard this alleged, ver. 8. When 
he heard that his prisoner pretended not to royalty only, but to deity, “he 
was the more afraid.” This embarrassed him more than ever, and made the case 
more difficult both ways; for, Ist. There was the more danger of offending the 
people, if he should aequit him; for he knew how jealous that people was for 
the unity of the Godhead, and what an aversion they now had to other gods ; 
and, therefore, though he might hope to pacify their rage against a pretende 
king, he could never reconcile them to a pretended god. If this be at ahs 
bottom of the tumult, thinks Pilate, it will not be turned off with a jest. 
2nd. There was the more danger of offending his own conscience, if 8) 
condemn him. Is he one, thinks Pilate, that_makes himself the Son of 
and what if it should prove that he is so? What will become of me then? 
Kyen natural conscience makes men afraid of being found fighting against God. 
The heathen had some fabulous traditions of inearnate deities spear -some- 
times in mean circumstances, and treated ill by some that paid dear ter there 
so doing. Pilate fears lest he should thus run himself into a premunire. 

2, His farther examination of our Lord Jesus thereupon, vor: & That he 
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might give the prosecutors all the fair play they could desire, he resumed the 
oe went into the judgment-hall, and asked Christ, “* Whence art thou?” 

yserve, ‘ . 

Ist. The place he chose for this examination. He “ went into the judgment- 
hall,” for privacy, that he might be out of the noise and clamour of the crowd, 
and might examine the thing the more closely. They that would find out the 
truth as itis in Jesus, must get out of the noise of prejudice, and retire as it 
were into the judgment-hall, to converse with Christ alone. 

2nd. The question he put to him; “* Whence art thou?” ‘Art thou from men 
or from heaven? from beneath or from above?’ He had before asked directly, 
“Art thou a king?” but doth not here directly ask, ‘Art thou the Son of 
God? lest he should seem to meddle with Divine things too boldly; but in 
general, ‘‘ Whence art thou ?” ‘ Where wast thou? and in what world hadst thou 
a being before thy coming into this world?’ 

3rd. The silence of our Lord Jesus when he was examined upon this head; 
“but Jesus gave bim no answer.” This was not a sullen silence, in contempt 
of the court; nor was it because he knew not what to say; but, 

First. [1t was a patient silence, that the Scripture might be fulfilled; “As 
a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he openeth not his mouth,” Zsa. liii. 7. 
This silence loudly spake his submission to his Father’s will in his present 
sufferings, which he thus accommodated himself to, and composed himself to 
bear. e was silent because he would say nothing to hinder his sufferings. 
If Christ had avowed himself a God as plainly as he avowed himself a king, it 
is likely he would not have condemned him, for he was afraid at the mention 
of it by the prosecutors; and the Romans, though they triumphed over the 
kings of the nations they conquered, yet stood in awe of their gods: see 
1 Cor. ii. 8. If they had known him to be the Lord of glory, they would not 
have crucified him, and how then must we have been saved? 

Secondly. lt was a prudent silence. When the chief priests asked him, “Art 
thou the Son of the Blessed ?” he answered, “ lam,” for he knew they went upon 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament which spake of the Messiah; but when 
Pilate asked him, he knew he did not understand his own question, having no 
notion of the Messiah, and of his being the Son of God; and therefore to what 
purpose should he reply to him, whose head was filled with the pagan theology, 
to which he would have turned his answer ? 

4th. The haughty cheek which Pilate gave him for his silence; ver. 10, 
“Speakest thou not unto me?” ‘Dost thou put such an affront upon me as to 
stand mute? What, knowest thou not that, as president of the province, I have 
power, if I think fit, to crucify thee; and have power, if I think fit, to release 
thee?’ Observe here, 

First. How Pilate magnifies himself, and boasts of his own authority, as not 
inferior to that of Nebuchadnezzar, of whom it is said, that “whom he would 
he slew, and whom he would he kept alive,” Dan. y. 19. Men in power are apt 
to be puffed up with their power; and the more absolute and arbitrary it is, 
the more it gratifies their pride, and humours that. But he magnifies his 
power to an exorbitant degree, when he boasts that he had power to crucify 
one whom he declared innocent; for no prince or potentate has authority to do 
rons id possumus quod jure possumus,— we can do that only which we can 

o justly. 

Secondly. How he tramples upon our blessed Saviour; ‘ Speakest thou not 
unto me?” He reflects upon him, Ist. As if he were undutiful and disre- 
spectful to those in authority, not speaking when he was spoken to. 2nd. As 
if he were ungrateful to one that had been tender of him; ‘Speakest thou not 
to me, who have laboured thy release?’ 37d. As if he were unwise for himself ; 
‘Wilt thou not speak to clear thyself to one that is willing to clear thee?’ If 
Christ had indeed sought to save his life, now had been his time to have spoken ; 
but that which he had to do was to lay down his life. 

5th. Christ’s pertinent answer to this check, ver. 11; where, 

First. He boldly rebukes his arrogance, and rectifies his mistake; ‘As hig as 
thou lookest and talkest, “thou donleet have no power at all against me,”—no 
power to scourge, no power to crucify,—‘ except it were given thee from 
above.”’ Though Christ did not think ft to answer him when he was imper- 
tinent,—then “answer not a fool according to his folly, lest thou also be 
like unto him,”—yet he did think fit to answer him when he was imperious; then 
“answer a fool according to his folly, lest he be wise in his own conceit,” 
Pr. xxvi. 4,5. When Pilate used his power, Christ silently submitted to it; 
but when he grew proud of it, he made him know himself. ‘All the power 
thou hast is given thee from above ;’ which may be taken two ways: 

ist. As minding him that his power in general as a magistrate was a limited 
power, and he could do no more than God would suffer him to do. God is the 
fountain of power; and the powers that be, as they are ordained by him, and 
derived from him, so they are subject to him. They ought to go no farther 
than his law directs them; they can go no farther than his providence permits 
them. They are God’s hand, and his sword, Ps. xvii. 13. Though the axe 
may boast itself against him that heweth therewith, yet still it is but a tool, 
Isa. x. 5,15. Let the proud oppressors know that there is a higher than they, 
to whom they are accountable, Heel. x. 8; and let this silence the murmurings 
of the oppressed, “It is the Lord.” God has bid Shimei curse David; and 
let it comfort them, that their persecutors can do no more than God will let 
them: see Jsa. li. 12, 13. ‘ 

2nd. As informing him that his power against him in particular, and all the 
efforts of that power, were “by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of 
God,” Aets ii. 23. Pilate never fancied himself to look so great as now, when 
he sat in judgment upon such a prisoner as this, who was looked upon by many 
as the Son of God, and king of Israel, and had the fate of so great a man at his 
disposal; but Christ lets him know that he was herein but an instrument in 
God’s hand, and could do nothing against him, but by the appointment of 
Heaven, Acts iv. 27, 28. ae jf : 

Secondly. We mildly exeuseth and extenuateth his sin, in comparison with 
the sin of the ringleaders. ‘‘ Therefore he that delivered me unto thee” lies 
under greater guilt; for thou, as a magistrate, hast power from above, and art 
in thy place; thy sin is less than theirs who from envy and malice urge thee to 
abuse thy power. Y ; c ‘ 

lsé. It is plainly intimated that what Pilate did was sin, a great sin; and the 
force which the Jews put upon him, and which he put upon himself in it, would 
not justify him. Christ hereby intended a hint for the awakening of his con- 
science, and the increase of that fear he was now under. Others’ guilt will 
not acquit us, nor will it avail in the great day to say others were worse than 
we; for we are not to be judged by comparison, but must bear our own burthen. 

2nd. Yet theirs that delivered him up to Pilate was t e greater sin. By 
this it appears that all sins are not equal, but some more heinous than others ; 
some comparatively as gnats, others as camels; some as motes in the eye, 
others as fans 3 some as pence, others as pounds. He that delivered Christ 
to Pilate was either, : f 4 4 ane 

(1.) The people of the Jews, who cried out, ‘ Crucify him, crucify him. 
They had seen Christ’s miracles, which Pilate had not; to them the Messiah 
was first sent, they were his own; and to them, who were now enslaved, a 


Redeemer should have been most welcome; and therefore it was much worse 


in them to appear against him than in pital 
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(2.) Or, rather, he means Caiaphas in particular, who was at the head of the 
conspiracy against Christ, and first advised his death, ch. xi. 49. The sin of 
Caiaphas was abundantly greater than the sin of Pilate. Caiaphas prose- 
cuted Christ from pure enmity to him and his doctrine, deliberately, aud of 
malice prepense; Pilate condemned him purely for fear of the people, and it 
was a hasty resolution which he had not time to cool upon. 

(3.) Some think Christ means Judas; for, though he did not immediately 
deliver him into the hands of Pilate, yet he betrayed him to those that did. 
The sin of Judas was upon many accounts greater than the sin of Pilate. 
Pilate was a stranger to Christ, Judas was his friend and follower. Pilate 
found no fault in him, but Judas knew a deal of good by lim. Pilate, 
though biassed, was not bribed; but Judas took a reward against the innocent. 
The sin of Judas was a leading sin, and let in all that followed. He was 2 
“guide to them that took Jesus.” So great was the sin of Judas, that ven- 
geance suffered him not to live; but when Christ said this, or soon after, he 
was gone to his own place. 

Fifthly. Pilate struggles with the Jews to deliver Jesus out of their hands, 
but in vain. We hear no more after this of any thing that passed between 
Pilate and the prisoner; what remains, lay between him and the prosecutors. 

1. Pilate seems more zealous than before to get Jesus discharged; ver. 12, 
“from thenceforth,” from this time, and for this reason, because Christ had given 
him that answer, ver. 11, which, though it had a rebuke in it, yet he took it 
kindly; and though Christ found fault with him, he still continued to find no 
fault in Christ, but “sought to release him,” desired it, endeavoured it. ‘He 
sought to release him,” he contrived how to do it handsomely and safely, and 
80 as not to disoblige the priests. It never doth well, when our resolutions to 
do our duty are swallowed up in projects how to do it plausibly and con- 
veniently. {f Pilate’s policy had not prevailed above his justice, he would not 
have been long seeking to release him, but would have done it. Fiat justitia, 
ruat celum,— Let justice be done, though heaven itself should fall.’ 

2. The Jews were more furious than ever,and more violent to get Jesus 
crucified. Still they earry on their design with noise and clamour, as before; 
so now they cried out. They would have it thought that the commonalty was 
against him, and therefore laboured to get him cried down by a multitude; and 
it is no hard matter to pack a mob; whereas, if a fair poll had been granted, L 
doubt not but it would have been carried by a great majority for the releasing 
of him. A few madmen may outshout many wise men, and then fancy them- 
selves to speak the sense, when it is but the nonsense, of a nation, or of all 
mankind; but it is not so easy a thing to change the sense of the people as it is 
to misrepresent it, and to change their ery. Now Christ was in the hands of 
his enemies, his friends were shy, and silent, and disappeared, and those that 
were against him were forward to shew themselves so; and this gave the chief 
priests an opportunity to represent it as the concurring vote of all the Jews, 
that he should be crucified. In this outery they endeavour two things: 

Ist. To blacken the prisoner as an enemy to Cesar. Tle had refused the 
kingdoms of this world, and the glory of them; had declared his kingdom not 
to be of this world; and yet they will have it that he “speaks against Caesar ;” 
dytthevyer, ‘he opposeth Gast, invades his dignity and sovereignty. It has 
always been the artifice of the enemies of religion to represent it as hurtful to 
kings and provinces, when it would be highly beneficial to both. 

2nd. To frighten the judge, as no friend to Cesar, if he let this man go 
unpunished, and let him go on. “ Thou art not Cesar’s friend,” and therefore false 
to thy trust, and the duty of thy place, and obnoxious to the emperor's displea- 
sure, and liable to be turned out. ‘They intimate a threatening, that they 
would inform against him, and get him displaced; and here they touched him 
in a sensible and very tender part. But, of all people, those Jews should not 
have pretended a concern for Cesar, who were tharmealyes so ill affected to 
him and his government. They should not talk of being friends to Cesar who 
were themselves such back friends to him. Yet thus a pretended zeal for that 
which is good often serves to cover a real malice against that which is better. 

3. When other expedients had been tried in vain, Pilate slightly endeavoured 
to banter them out of their fury; and yet, in doing that, betrayed himself to 
them, and yielded to the rapid stream, ver. 13—15. After he had stood it out 
a great while, and seemed now as it he would have made a vigorous resistance 
upon that attack, ver. 12, he basely surrendered. Observe here, 

Ist. What it was that shocked Pilate; ver. 13, “when he heard that saying,” 
that he could not be true to Cwsar’s honour, nor sure of Cesar’s favour, if he 
did not put Jesus to death, then he thought it was time to look about him. AIL 
they nad said to prove Christ a malefactor, and that, therefore, it was Pilate’s 
duty to condemn him, did not move him, but he still kept to his conviction of 
Christ’s innocency ; but when they urged that it was his interest to condemn 
him, then he began to yield. Note, They that bind up their happiness in the 
favour of men make themselves an easy prey to the temptations of Satan. 

2nd. What preparation was made for a definitive sentence upon this matter. 
“Pilate brought Jesus forth,” and he himself in great state took the chair. We 
may suppose that he called for his robes, that he might look big, and then he 
“sat down in the judgment-seat.” He was condemned with all the ceremony 
that could be. First. To bring us off at God’s bar; and that all believers, 
through Christ being judged here, might be acquitted in the court of heaven. 
Secondly, To take off the terror of pompous trials, which his followers would 
be brought to for his sake. Paul might the better stand at Cesar’s judgment- 
seat, when his Master had stood there before him. 

Notice is here taken of the place and time. 

Ist. The place where Christ was condemned. In a ‘place called the pave- 
ment, but in Hebrew, Gabbatha,” probably the place where he used to sit to 
try causes or criminals. Some make Gabbatha to signify an enclosed place 
fenced against the insults of the people, whom, therefore, he did the less need 
to fear; others, an elevated place, raised that all might see him. 

and. The time, ver. 14. “It was the preparation of the passover, and about 
the sixth hour.” Observe : 

(1.) The day. “It was the preparation of the passover,” that is, for the pass- 
over sabbath, and the solemnities of that, and the rest of the days of the feast 
of unleavyened bread. This is plain from Lw. xxiii. 54, It was the preparation, 
and the sabbath drew on.” So that this preparation was for the sabbath. 
Note, Before the passover there ought to be preparation. This is mentioned 
as an aggravation of their sin in persecuting Christ with so much malice and 
fury; that it was when they should have been purging out the old leaven, to 
get ready for the passover 5 but the better the day the worse the deed. 

(2.) The hour. It was “about the sixth hour.” Some ancient Greek and 
Latin manuscripts read it, ‘about the third hour, which agrees with Mar. xv. 25. 
And it appears by Mat. xxvii. 45, that he was upon the cross before the sixth 
hour. But it should seem to come in here, not as a precise determination of the 
time, but as an additional aggravation of the sin of his prosecutors, that they 
were pushing on the prosecution, not only on a solemn day, the day of the 
preparation, but from the third to the sixth hour, which was, as we call it, 
church time, on that day they were employed in this wickedness; so that for 
this day, though they were priests, they dropped the temple service; for they 
did not leave Christ till the sixth hour, when the darkness began, which 
frighted them away. Some think that the sixth hour with this evangelist 
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i j <oni d ours, six o’clock in the morning, 
is, according to the Roman reckoning and ours, six ¢ > morning 

answering ic the Jews’ first hour of the day. ‘This is very probable, that Christ’s 
trial before Pilate was at the height about six in the morning, which was then 


a little after sun-rising. 
3rd. The rencounter 
before he proceeded to 
area ee gaith unto the Jews, “ Behold your king.” This is a reproof to 
them for the absurdity and malice of their innuendo, that this Jesus made him- 
selfa king. “ Behold your king ;” that is, him whom you accuse as a pretender 
to the crown. Is this a man likely to be dangerous to the government? lam 
satisfied he is not, and you may be so too, and let him alone. Some think he 
hereby upraids them with their secret disaffection to Cesar. You would have 
this man to be your king, if he would but have headed a rebellion against Cesar. 
But Pilate, though he was far from meaning so, seems as if he were the voice 
of God to them. Christ, now crowned with thorns, here is, as a king at his 
coronation, offered to the people. “Behold your king,” the king which God 
hath set upon his holy hill of Zion; but they, instead of entering into it with 
acclamations of joyful consent, protest against him; they will not have a king 
of God’s choosing. ‘ ping : 5 : s 

Secondly. They cried out with the greatest indignation, Away with him, 
away witli him,” which speaks disdain as well as malice ; dpov, dpov, take him, 
he is none of ours; we disown him for our kinsman, much more for our king 5 
we have not only no veneration for him, but no compassion ; away with him 
out of our sight; for so it was written of him, he is one whom the nation 
abhors, Zsa. xlix. 7; and they hid as it were their faces from bim, Jsa. lili. 2, 33 
away with him from the earth, Acts xxii. 22. This shews, 1sé. How we de- 
served to have been treated at God’s tribunal; we were by sin become odious 
to God's holiness, which cried, Away with them, away with them ; for God is 
of purer eyes than to behold iniquity. We were also become obnoxious to 
God's justice, which cried against us, Crucify them, crucify them; let the 
sentence of the law be executed. Had not Christ interposed, and been thus 
rejected of men, we had been for ever rejected of God. 2nd. It shews how we 
ought to treat our sins. We are often in Scripture said to crucify sin, in con- 
formity to Christ’s death; now, they that crucified Christ did it with detes- 
tation. With a pious indignation we should run down sin in us, as they, with 
an impious indignation, ran him down who was made sin for us. The true 
penitent casts away from him his transgressions ; Away with them, away with 
them, Jsa. ii. 20; xxx. 22. Crucify them, crucify them; it is not fit they should 
live in my soul, Hos. xiv. 8. : 

Thirdly. Pilate, willing to have Jesus released, and yet that it should be 
their doing, asks them, “Shall I erucify your king?” In saying this, he designed 
either, lst. To stop their mouths, by shewing them how absurd it was for 
them to reject one who offered himself to them to be their king, at a time when 
they needed one more than ever. Have they no sense of slavery? No desire 
of liberty? No value fora deliverer? Though he saw no cause i fear him, 
they might see cause to hope for something from him; since crushed and sink- 
ing interests are ready to catch at any thing. Or, 2nd. To stop the mouth of 
his own conscience. If this Jesus be a king, thinks Pilate, he is only king of 
the Jews, and therefore I have nothing to do but to make a fair tender of him 
to them; if they refuse him, and will have their king crucified, what is that to 
me? He banters them for their folly, in expecting a Messiah, and yet running 
down one that bade so fair to be he. 

Fourthly. The chief priests, that they might effectually renounce Christ, and 
engage Pilate to crucify him, but otherwise sore against their will, cried out, 
“We have no king but Cesar.” This they knew would please Pilate, and so 
they hoped to carry their point, though at the same time they hated Cesar and 
his government. But observe here, Ist. What a plain indication this is that 
the time for the Messiah to appear, even the set time, was now come; for, if the 
Jews have no king but Cesar, then is “the sceptre departed from Judah, and 
the Jawgiver from between his feet,’ which should never be till Shiloh come to 
set up a spiritual kingdom. And, 2nd. What a righteous thing it was with 
God to bring upon them that ruin by the Romans, which followed not long 
after. (1.) They adhere to Cesar, and to Cesar they shall go. God soon gave 
them enough of their Cesars, and, according to Jotham’s parable, since the 
trees choose the bramble for their king, rather than the vine and the olive, an 
evil spirit is sent between them, for they could not do it truly and sincerely, 
Jud. ix. 12—19; from henceforward they were rebels to the Cesars, and the 
Cesars tyrants to them, and it ended in the overthrow of their place and 
nation. It is just with God to make that a scourge and plague to us which we 
prefer before Christ. (2.) They would have no other king but Cesar, and 
never have they had any other to this day, but have now “abode many days 
without a king, and without a prince,” Hos. iii. 4, without any of their own, 
but the kings of the nations have ruled over them. Since they will have no 
king but Cesar, so shall their doom be, themselves have decided it. 


Pilate had with the Jews, both priests and people, 
ive judgment, endeavouring in yain to stem the tide 


16 Then delivered he him therefore unto them to 
be crucified. And they took Jesus, and led him 
away. 17 And he bearing his cross went forth into 
a place called the place of a skull, which is called in 
the Hebrew, Golgotha: 18 Where they crucified 
him, and two other with him, on either side one, 
and Jesus in the midst. 


We have here sentence of death passed upon our Lord Jesus, and execution 
done presently. A mighty struggle Pilate had had within him between his 
convictions and his corruptions; but at length his convictions yielded, and his 
corruptions prevailed; the fear of man having a greater power over him than 
the fear of God. 

First. Pilate pave jagement against Christ, and signed the warrant for his 
execution, ver. 16. We may see here, 

1. How Pilate sinned against his conscience. He had again and again pro- 
nounced him innocent, and yet at last condemned him as guilty. Pilate, since 
he came to be governor, had in many instances disobliged and exasperated the 
Jewish nation kk he was a man of a haughty, implacable spirit, and extremely 
wedded to his humour. He had seized upon the Corban, and spent it upon a 
water work; he had brought in shields stamped with Cvesar’s image, which 
was very provoking to the Jews; he had sacrificed the lives of many to his 
resolutions herein. Fearing, therefore, he should be complained of for those 
and other insolences, he was willing to gratify the Jews. Now this makes the 
matter much worse. If he had been of an easy, soft, and pliable disposition, 
his yielding to so strong a stream, had been the more excusable; but for a man 
that was so wilful in other things, and os so fierce a resolution, to be overcome 
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in a thing of this nature, shews him an ill man indeed, that could better bear 
the wronging of his conscience, than the crossing of his humour. . 

2, How he endeavoured to transfer the guilt upon the Jews. He delivered 

him not to his own officers, as usual, but to the prosecutors, the. chief priests 
and elders; so excusing the wrong to his own conscience with this, that it was 
but a permissive aGndenetns and that he did not put Christ to death, but 
0 connived at those that did it. 
a How Christ was made sin for us. We deserved to have been condemned; 
but Christ was condemned for us, that to us there might be no condemnation. 
God was now entering into judgment with his Son, that he might not enter 
into judgment with his servants. : , : ye 

Secondly. Judgment was no sooner given, but with all possible expedition 
the prosecutors, having gained their point, resolved to lose no time. 1. Lest 
Pilate should change his mind, and order a reprieve. Those are enemies to 
our souls, the worst of enemies, that hurry us to sin, and then leave us no room 
to undo what we have done amiss. 2. Lest there should be an uproar among 
the people; and there should have been a greater number mere than they 
had with so much artifice got to be for them. It were well if we would be 
thus expeditious in that which is good, and not stay for more difficulties. ; 

1. They immediately hurried away the prisoner. The chief priests greedily 
flew upon the prey which they had been long waiting for; now it is drawn into 
their net. Or they, that is, the soldiers who were to attend the execution, they 
took him and led him away, not to the place from whence he came, and thence 
to the place of execution, as is usual with us; but directly to the place of 
execution. Both the priests and the soldiers joined in leading himaway. Now 
was the Son of man delivered into the hands of men, wicked and unreasonable 
men. By the law of Moses, (and in appeals by our law,) the prosecutors were 
to be the executioners, Deu. xvii. 7. And the priests here were proud of the 
office. His being led away doth not suppose him to have made any opposition ; 
but the Scripture must be fulfilled, ‘‘He was led as a sheep to the slaughter,’ 
Acts viii. 32. We deserved to have been led forth with the workers of iniquity, 
as criminals to execution, Ps. cxxv.5; but he was led forth for us, that we 
might escape. 

2. To add to his misery, they obliged him, as long as he was able, to carry his 
cross, ver. 17, according to the custom among the Romans; hence Furcifer was 
among themanameof reproach. Their crosses did not stand up constantly, as 
our gibbets do in the places of execution; because the malefactor was nailed to 
the cross as it lay along upon the ground, and then it was lifted up and fastened 
in the earth, and removed when the execution was over, and commonly buried 
with the body; so that every one that was crucified had a cross of his own. 
Now, Christ’s carrying his cross may be considered, Ist. As a part of his 
sufferings; he endured the cross literally. It was a jong and thick piece of 
timber, that was necessary for such a use; and some think it was neither 
seasoned nor hewn. ‘The blessed body of the Lord Jesus was tender, and 
unaccustomed to such burthens; it had now lately been harassed and tired 
out. His shoulders sore with the stripes they had given him, every jog of the 
cross would renew his smart, and be apt to strike the thorns he was crowned 
with into his head; yet all this he patiently underwent, and it was but the 
beginning of sorrows. 2nd. As answering the type which went before him. 
Isaac, when he was about to be offered, carried the wood on which he was to 
be bound, and with which he was to be burned. 3rd. As very significant of his 
undertaking, the Father having ‘laid upon him the iniquity of us all,” Zsa. liii. 6, 
and he beiug to take away sin by bearing it in his own body upon the tree, 
1 Pet. ii. 24. He had said in effect, On me be the enrse; for he was made a 
curse for us, and therefore on him was the cross. 4th. As very instructive to 
us. Our Master hereby taught all his disciples to take up their cross and 
follow him. Whatever cross he calls us out to bear at any time, we must 
remember he bore the cross first, and, by bearing it for us, bears it off from us 
in a great measure, for thus he hath made his yoke easy, and his burthen light. 
He bore that end of the cross that had the curse upon it, that was the heavy 
end; and thence all that are his are enabled to call their afflictions for him light, 
and but for a moment. 

3. They brought him to the place of execution. He went forth, not dragged 
against his will, but voluntary in his sufferings. He went forth out of the city, 
for he was crucified without the gate, Hebd. xiii. 12. And, to put the greater 
infamy upon his sufferings, he was brought to the common place of execution, 
as one in all points numbered among the transgressors; u placed called Gol- 
gotha, the place of askull, where they threw dead men’s skulls and bones, or 
where the heads of beheaded malefactors were left; a place ceremonially un- 
clean. There Christ suffered, because he was made sin for us, that he might 
purge our consciences from dead works, and the pollution of them. If one would 
take notice of the traditions of the elders, there are two which are mentioned 
by many of the ancient writers concerning this place. Ist. That Adam was 
buried here, and that this was the place of his skull; and they observe that 
there, where death triumphed over the first Adam, there the second Adam 
triumphed over him. Gerhard quotes for this tradition, Origen, Cyprian, 
Epiphanius, Austin, Jerome, and others. 2nd. That this was that mountain 
in the land of Moriah on which Abraham offered up Isaac, and the ram was a 
ransom for Isaac. 

4, There they crucified him, and the other malefactors with him; ver. 18, 
“Where they crucified him.” Observe, Ist. What death Christ died; the 
death of the cross, a bloody, painful, shameful death, a cursed death. He was 
nailed to the cross, as a sacrifice bound to the altar, as a Saviour fixed for his 
undertaking ; bis ear nailed to God’s door-post, to serve him for ever.. He was 
lifted up as the brazen serpent, hung between heaven and earth; because we 
were unworthy of either, and abandoned by both. His hands stretched out 
to invite and embrace us; he hung upon the tree some hours, dying gradually, 
in the full use of reason and speech, that he might actually resign himself a 
sacrifice. 2nd. In-what company he died; “two other with him.” Probably 
those had not been executed at that time, but at the request of the chief 
priests, to add to the disgrace of our Lord Jesus; which might be the reason 
why one of them reviled him, because their death was hastened for his sake. 
Had they taken two of his disciples, and crucified them with him, it had been 
an honour to him; but if such as they had been partakers with him in suffer- 
ing, it would have looked as if they had been undertakers with him in satis- 
faction; therefore it was ordered that his fellow-sufferers should be the worst 
of sinners, that he might bear our reproach, and that the merit might appear 
to be his only. This exposed him much to be the people’s contempt and 
hatred, who are apt to judge of persons by the lump, and are not curious in 
distinguishing ; and would conelude him not only a malefactor, because he was 
yoked with malefaetors, but the worst of the three, because put in the midst. 

ut thus the Scripture was fulfilled, “He was numbered among the trans- 
gressors.” He did not die at the altar among the sacrifices, nor mingle his 
blood with that of bulls and goats; but he died among the criminals, and 
mingled his blood with theirs who were sacrificed to public justice. 

And now let us pause awhile, and with an eye 2 faith look upon Jesus. 
Was ever sorrow like unto his sorrow? See him who was clothed with glory 
stripped of it all, and clothed with shame; him who was the praise of angels, 
made a reproach of men; who had been with eternal delight and joy in the 
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bosom of his Father, now in the extremities of pain and agony. See him bleed- 
ing, see him struggling, see him dying, see him and love him, love him and live 
to him, and study what we shall render. 


19 And Pilate wrote a title, and put 7¢ on the 
cross. And the writing was, JESUS OF NAZA- 
RETH THE KING OF THE JEWS. 20 This 
title then read many of the Jews: for the place 
where Jesus was crucified was nigh to the city: and 
it was written in Hebrew, and Greek, and Latin. 
21 Then said the chief priests of the Jews to Pilate, 
Write not, The King of the Jews; but that he said, 
Tam King of the Jews. 22 Pilate answered, What 
Ihave written I have written. 23 Then the soldiers, 
when they had crucified Jesus, took his garments, 
and made four parts, to every soldier a part; and 
also his coat : now the coat was without seam, woven 
from the top throughout. 24 They said therefore 
among themselves, Let us not rend it, but cast lots 
for it, whose it shall be: that the scripture might be 
fulfilled, which saith, They parted my raiment among 
them, and for my vesture they did cast lots. These 
things therefore the soldiers did. 25 Now there 
stood by the cross of Jesus his mother, and his 
mother’s sister, Mary the wife of Cleophas, and Mary 
Magdalene. 26 When Jesus therefore saw his 
mother, and the disciple standing by, whom he loved, 
he saith unto his mother, Woman, behold thy son ! 
27 Then saith he to the disciple, Behold thy mother! 
And from that hour that disciple took her unto his 
own home. 28 After this, Jesus, knowing that all 
things were now accomplished, that the scripture 


might be fulfilled, saith, I thirst. 29 Now there 


was set a vessel full of vinegar: and they filled a 
spunge with vinegar, and put it upon hyssop, and 
put 2 to his mouth. 380 When Jesus therefore had 
received the vinegar, he said, It is finished: and he 
bowed his head, and gave up the ghost. 


Here are some remarkable circumstances of Christ’s dying more fully 
related than before, which they will take special notice of who covet to know 
Christ, and him crucified. 

First. The title set up over his head. Observe, 

1. The inscription itself which Pilate wrote, and ordered to be fixed to the 
top of the cross, declaring the cause for which he was crucified, ver. 19; 
Matthew called it airia, the accusation; Mark and Luke called it émypapy, the 
inscription; John ealls it by the proper Latin name, ritAos, the title; and it 
was this, “ Jesus of Nazareth the Kine of the Jews.” Pilate intended this for 
his reproach, that he, being Jesus of Nazareth, should pretend to be king of 
the Jews, and set up in competition with Cesar, to whom Pilate would thus 
recommend himself, as very jealous for his honour and interest, when he would 
treat but a titular king, a king in metaphor, as the worst of malefactors; 
but God overruled this matter, Ist. That it might be a farther testimony to 
the innocency of our Lord Jesus; for here was an accusation, which as it was 
worded contained no crime. If this be that, if this be all they have to la 
to his charge, surely he has done nothing worthy of death or of bonds. 2nd. 
That it might shew forth his dignity and honour. This is Jesus, a Saviour, 
Nafwpatos, that blessed Nazarite, sanctified to God; this is the king of the 
Jews, Messiah the prince, the sceptre that should rise out of Israel, as Balaam 
had foretold; dying for the good of his people, as Caiaphas had foretold. 
Thus all these three ill men witnessed to Christ, though they meant not so. 

2. The notice taken of this inscription; ver. 20, many of the Jews read 
it; not only those of Jerusalem, but those out of the Beant, and from other 
countries, strangers and proselytes that came up to worship at the feast. 
Multitudes read it, and it occasioned a great variety of reflections and specu- 
lations, as men stood affected. Christ himself was set for a sign, a title. 
Here are two reasons why the title was so much read: Ist. Because the place 
where Jesus was crucified, though without the gate, yet was nigh the city; 
which intimates, that if it had been at any great distance off they would not 
have been led, no, not by their curiosity, to go see it,and read it. It is an 
advantage to have the means of knowing Christ brought to our doors, 2nd. 
Because it was written in Hebrew, and Greek, and Latin, which made it 
legible by all; they all understood one or other of these languages, and none 
more careful to bring up their children to read than the Jews generally were. 
It likewise made it the more considerable; every one would be curious to 
inquire what it was which was so industriously published in the three most 
known languages. In the Hebrew, the oracles of God were recorded; in 
Greek, the learning of the philosophers ; pat in Latin, the laws of the empire: 
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| in each of these Christ is proclaimed king, in whom are hid all the treasures 
of revelation, wisdom, and power. God so ordering it that this should be 
written in the three then most known tongues, it was intimated thereby that 
Jesus Christ should be a Saviour to all nations, and not to the Jews only; and 
also that every nation should hear in their own tongue the wonderful works 
of the Redeemer. Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, were the vulgar languages at 
that time in this part of the world; so that this is so far from intimating (as 
, the papists would have it) that the Scripture is still to be retained in these 
three languages, that, on the contrary, it teaches us that the knowledge of 
Christ ought to be diffused throughout every nation in their own tongue, 
as the proper vehicle of it, that people may converse as freely with the Scrip- 
tures as they do with their neighbours. 

3. The offence which the prosecutors took at it; ver. 21, they would not 
have it written “‘ The King of the Jews; but that he said of himself, I am King 
of the Jews.” Here they shewed themselves, Ist. Very spiteful and malicious 
against Christ. It was not enough to have him crucified, but they must have 
his name crucified too; to justify themselves in giving him such ill treatment, 
they thought themselves concerned to give him an ill character, and to repre- 
sent him as a usurper of honours and powers that he was not entitled to. 2nd. 
Foolishly jealous of the honour of their nation, though they were a conquered 
and enslaved people; yet they stood so much upon the punetilio of their repu- 
tation, that they scorned to have it said that this was their king. 3rd. They 
shew themselves very impertinent and troublesome to Pilate. They could not 
but be sensible that they had forced him against his mind to condemn Christ; 
and yet in such a trivial thing as this they continue to tease him; and it was 
so much the worse, in that, though they had charged him with pretending to 
be the king of the Jews, yet they had not proved it, nor had he ever said so. 

4. The judge’s resolution to adhere to it. ““What I have written I have 
written,” and will not alter it to humour them. 

Ist. Hereby an affront was put upon the chief priests, who would still be 
dictating. It seems, by Pilate’s manner of speaking, that he was uneasy in 
himself for yielding to them, and vexed at them for forcing him to it; and 
therefore he was resolved to be cross with them; and by this inscription 
insinuates, First. That, notwithstanding their pretences, they were not sincere 
in their affections to Cesar and his government; they were willing enough to 
have a king of the Jews, if they could have one to their mind. Secondly. 
That such a king as this, so mean and despicable, was good enough to be the 
king of the Jews; and this would be the fate of all that should dare to oppose 
the Roman power. Thirdly. That they had been very unjust and unreason- 
able in persecuting this Jesus, when there was no fault to be found in him. 

2nd. Hereby honour was done to the Lord Jesus. Pilate stuck to it with 
resolution that he was the king of the Jews; what he had written was what 
God had first written, and therefore he could not alter; for thus it was 
written, that Messias the prince shall be cut off, Dan. ix. 26. This, therefore, 
is the true cause of his death. He dies, because the king of Israel must die, 
must thus die. When the Jews reject Christ, and will not have him for their 
king, Pilate, a Gentile, sticks to it that he is a king; which was an earnest of 
what came to pass soon after, when the Gentiles submitted to the kingdom 
of the Messiah, which the unbelieving Jews had rebelled against. 

Secondly. The dividing of his garments among the executioners, ver. 23, 24. 
Four soldiers were employed, who when they had crucified Jesus, had nailed 
him to the cross, and lifted it up, and him upon it, and nothing more was to be 
done but to wait his expiring through the extremity of pain, as with us when 
the prisoner is turned off, thes they went to make a dividend of his clothes, 
each claiming an equal share; and so they made four parts, as near of the same 
value as they could, to every soldier a part; but his coat, or upper garment, 
whether cloak or gown, being a pretty piece of curiosity, “without seam, woven 
from the top throughout,” they agreed to cast lots for that. Here observe, 

1. The shame they put upon our Lord Jesus in stripping him of his garments 
before they crucified him. The shame of nakedness came in with sin. He, 
therefore, who was made sin for us, bare that shame to roll away our 
reproach. He was stripped that we might be clothed with white raiment, 
Rev. iii. 18; and that when we are unclothed we may not be found naked. | 

2. The wages with which these soldiers paid themselves*for crucifying 
Christ. They were willing to do it for his old clothes. Nothing is to be done 
so ill but there will be found men ill enough to do it for a trifle. Probably 
they hoped to make more than ordinary advantage of his clothes, having heard 
of cures wrought by the touch of the hem of his garment; or expecting that 
his admirers would give any ane se them. , 

3. The sport they made about his seamless coat; we read not of anything 
about him valuable or remarkable but that, and that not for the richness, 
but only the variety of it, for it was woven from the top throughout; no 
curiosity, therefore, in the shape, but an affected plainness. Tradition saith 
his mother wove it him; and adds this farther, that it was made for him when 
he was a child, and, like the Israelites’ clothes in the wilderness, waxed not 
old; but that is a groundless fancy. The soldiers thought it pity to rend it, for 
then it would unravel, and a piece of it would be good for nothing; they would 
therefore cast lots for it. While Christ was in his dying agonies, they were 
merrily dividing his spoils. 

he peecesriag of Christ’s seamless coat is commonly alluded to, to shew the 
care all Christians ought to take that they rend not the church of Christ with 
strifes and divisions; yet some have observed, that the reason why the soldiers 
would not rend Christ’s coat was not out of any respect to Christ, but because 
each of them hoped to have it entire for himself; and so many cry out against 
schism only that they may engross all the wealth and power to themselves. 
Those who opposed Luther’s separation from the church of Rome urged much 
the tunica inconsutilis,—‘ the seamless coat;’ and some of them laid so much 
stress upon it, that they were called the Inconsutiliste. __ : 

4. The fulfilling of the Scripture in this. David in spirit foretold this very 
circumstance of Christ’s sufferings in that passion, Ps. xxii. The event so 
exactly answering the prediction, proves, Ist. That the Scripture is the word 
of God, which foretold contingent events concerning Christ so long before, 
and they came to pass according to the prediction. 2nd. That Jesus is the 
true Messias; for in him all the Old Testament prophecies concerning the 
Messiah had and have their full accomplishments. ‘These things, therefore, 
the soldiers did.” ; 

Thirdly. The care that he took of his poor mother, Pe 
1. His mother attends him to his death; ver. 25, ‘There stood by the cross, 
as near as they could get, “his mother,” and some of his relations and friends 
with her. At first they stood near, as it is said here; but it is probable after- 
wards the soldiers forced them to stand afar off, as it is said in Matthew and 

Mark, or they themselves removed out of the ground. 

Ist. See here the tender affection of this pious woman to our Lord Jesus 
! in his sufferings; when all the eee except John had forsaken him, they 
| continued their attendance on him. ‘Thus the feeble were as David, Zec. xii. 83 
they were not deterred by the fury of the enemy, or the horror of the sight : 
| they could not rescue him, or relieve him; yet they attended him, to shew 
their good-will. It is an impious and blasphemous construction which some 
of the popish writers put upon the Virgin Mary standing by the cross, that 


2 
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thereby she contributed to the gatisfaction he made for i ae less than he did, 
2 a joi sdiatrix and coadjutrix in our salvation. 
bag ao hopaine 8 ioral what an affliction it was to those poor women 


r st easil suppose bee, Pe er ey 5 

bees nin Blea ansed, especially to the blessed Virgin. Now was fulfilled 

Simeon’s word, “A sword shall pierce through thine own soul,” Lu. ii. 35. His 
> - ¥ 


= rac eo pack whi . the 
; wer - tortures; she was upon the rack while he was upon 
erneR vere ee bled with his wounds, and the reproaches wherewith they 
teproached him fell on them that attended him, | . r. 
aed. We may justly admire the power of Divine grace in supporting these 
women, especially the Virgin Mary, under this heavy trial. We do not find 
his mother wringing her hands, or tearing her hair, or rending her clothes, 
or making an outcry; but, with a wonderful composure, standing by the cross, 
and her friends with her. Surely she and they were strengthened bya Divine 
power to this degree of patience; and surely the Virgin Mary had a fuller 
ae actalion of his resurrection than the rest had, which supported her ae: 
We know not what we can beet a we are tried, and then we know who has 
said, “ My grace is sufficient for thee. , .  abIs TORRE 

9. ’He tenderly provides for his mother at his death. It is proba lee ep 
her husband, oe long since dead, and that her son Jesus had suppor ted 
her, and her relation to him had been her anata PORUEe i sane aey a bbe 
dying, what would become of her? e saw her standing by, and kn 
deer and griefs; and he saw John standing not far off, and so he settled a new 
relation between his beloved mother and his beloved disciple; for he said 

© Woman, behold thy son,” for whom henceforward thou must have 
ie Der, i: fecti d a him, “ Behold thy mother,” to whom thou must 
a motherly affection; and to him eholc 0 3 ho 

ay a filial duty; and so “from that hour,” that hour never to be forgotten, 
What disciple took her to his own home.” See here, 

Ist. The care Christ took of his dear mother. He was not so much taken 
up with a sense of his sufferings as to forget his friends; all whose concerns 
he bore upon pi Leary, Bie mathe, Rerepes a aan BE Baie) pate 
ferings, that she thought not what wou ecome 0 ; DE a 
thought. Silver and gold he had See to my HA no estate, reel Br perene 3 
his clothes the soldiers had seized, and we hear no more of the bag since 

as, that had carried it, hanged himself. He had, therefore, no other way to 
ae d } her but by his int t-in a friend, which he doth here 
rovide for his mother but by his interest.in a friend, whic H 5 
Ms First. He calls her “ Woman,” not mother; not out of any disrespect to her, 
but because mother would have been a cutting word to her that was already 
wounded to the heart with grief; like Isaac saying to eran dd Mi ap aie 
He speaks as one that was now no more in this world, but was already dea 
to those in it that were copeees 2 Bun. sn speeitog ys this pronube ty Suen 
manner to his mother, as he ha one formerly, was designed to obviate an 
ive check to the undue honours which he foresaw would be given her in the 
eetah church, as if she were a joint purchaser with him in the honours of 
the Redeemer. zi 
- Secondly. He directs her to look upon John as her son; Behold him as thy 
son who stands there by thee, and be asa mother to him. See Kere, Ist. An 
instance of Divine goodness to be observed for our encouragement. Some- 
times, when God removes one comfort from us, he raiseth up another for WS 
perhaps there where we lodiced not per af Wi read of padres bees the 
church shall have after she has lost the other, Zsa. xlix. 21. Let none, there- 
fore, reckon all gone with one cistern dria. aR ape FOP, the, same MPR: 
another may be filled. 2nd. An instance of filial duty to be observed for our 
imitation. Christ has here taught children to the utmost of their power to 
provide for the comfort of their aged parents. When David was in distress, 
he took care of his parents, and found out a shelter for them, 1 Sam. xxii, 3; 
so the Son of David here. Children at their death, according to their ability 
ya : re : ? nee. ? 
should provide for their parents, if they survive them, and need their kindness. 
2ud. The confidence he reposed in the beloved disciple. It is to him he 
saith, “Behold thy mother;” that, is, 1 recommend her to thy care, be thou 
as a son to her, to guide her, Zsa. li. 18, and not to forsake her when she is old 
tee 4 hare ? A ? 
Pr. xxiii. 22. Now, First. This was an honour put upon John, and a testimon 
both to his prudence and to his fidelity: if he who knows all things had not 
‘known that Joht loved him, he would not haye made him his mother’s guardian. 
It is a great honour to be employed for Christ, and to be trusted with any of 
his interest in the world. But, Secondly. It would be a care and some charge 
to John; but he cheerfully accepted it, and took her to his own home; not 
objecting the trouble or expense, or his obligations to his own family, or the 
ill-will he might contract by it. Note, Those that truly love Christ, and are 
loved of him, will be glad of an opportunity to_do any service to him or his. 
Nicephoras, Eccl. Hist. 1. ii. c. 3, saith that the Virgin Mary lived with John 
at Jerusalem eleven years, and then died. 
with him to Ephesus. 

Fourthly. The fulfilling of the Scripture in the giving of him vinegar to 
drink, ver. 28,29. Observe, | 

1. How mach respect Christ shewed to the Scripture; ver. 28, “ Knowing 
that all things hitherto “were accomplished, that the Scripture might be 
fulfilled” which spake of his drinking in his sufferings, he “saith, I thirst;” that 
is, he called for drink. 

Ist. It was not at all strange that he was thirsty. We find him thirsty in 
a journey, ch. iv. 6, 7, and now thirsty when he was just at his journey’s end. 
Well might he thirst, after all the toil and hurry which he had undergone; 
and being now in the agonies of death, ready to expire purely by the loss of 

lood, and extremity of pain. The torments of hell are represented by a 
violent thirst in the complaint of the rich man that begged for a drop of water 
to cool his tongue. To that everlasting thirst we had been condemned, had 
not Christ suffered for us. 

2nd. But the reason of his complaining of it is somewhat surprising; it is 
the onty word he spoke that looked like complaint of his outward sufferings. 
h — they scourged him, and crowned him with thorns, he did not cry, O my 

ead, or my back; but now he cried, “I thirst.” For, First. He would thus 
pepe tata oF nis soul, Zsa. lili, 11. He thirsted after the glorifying of 
Pp abhe dices ear ccomplishment of the work of our redemption, and the happy 
oe of his undertaking. Secondly. He would thus take care to see aie 
per eeue fulfilled. Hitherto all had been accomplished, and he knew it; for 

1s was the thing he had carefully observed all along. And now he called 
be mina ite thing more which this was the proper season for the performance 
or. Goalie rian he was the Messiah, in that not only the Scripture was 

Brat God ane ae he him, but it was strictly eyed by him. By this it appears 
ine to Sua reeine of & tenths that in all he did he went exactly accord- 
the Groote 0 od, taking care not to destroy, but to fulfil the law and 

Now, Ist. The Scripture had foret . : A 

ae 4 a old his thirst. y 

related it, because it could not otherwise be igea rece ei prove me yi eay 
foretold that his tongue should cleave to his jaws Ps. xxii. 15. Samson no 
eminent type of Christ, when he was layin the Philisti: Wesai 4 
was himself sore athirst, Jud. xy. sada cea Ghiee wee hoe MpOM heape, 
—— Gilg principalities and powers.” 0 BORNE Toe 

2nd. The Scripture had foretold, that in his thirst ] ine 

: ne Page shar ae 4, thay i st he should have vinegar 
given him to drink, Ps, lxix, 21, They had given him yinegar to drink before 
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Others, that she lived to remove 


forthwith came thereout blood and water. 
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they crucified him, Mat. xxvii. 34; but the prophecy was not exactly fulfilled 
in that, because that was not in his thirst; therefore, now he said, “I thirst,” 
and called for it again; then he would not drink, but now he received it. 
Christ would rather court an affront, than see any prophecy unfulfilled. 
This should satisfy us under all our trials, that the will of God is done, and 
the word of God accomplished. ; 

2. See how little respect his persecutors shewed to him; ver. 20, “ There was 
set a vessel full of vinegar,” probably according to the custom at all executions 
of this nature; or, as others think, 1t was now set. designedly for an abuse to 
Christ, instead of the cup of wine, which they used to give to them that were 
ready to perish; with that they filled a sponge, for they would not allow him 
acup, and they put it upon hyssop, an hyssop-stalk, and with that heaved it 
to his mouth; vocwr mepitévtes, they ‘stuck it round with hyssop, so it may be 
taken; or, as others, they mingled it with hyssop-water, and this they gave 
him to drink when he was thirsty. A drop of water would have cooled his 
tongue better than a draught of vinegar; yet this he submitted to for us; he 
had taken the sour grapes, and thus his teeth were set on edge. We had for- 
feited all comforts and refreshments, and therefore they were withheld from 
him. When Heaven denied him a beam of light, earth denied him a drop of 
water, and put vinegar in the room of it. 

Fifthly. The dying word wherewith he breathed out his soul; ver. 30, “ When 
he had received the vinegar,” as much of it as he thought fit, “he said, It is 
finished,” and with that, “bowed his head, and gave up the ghost.” Observe, 

1. What he said; and we may suppose him to say it with triumph and 
exultation: TeréAecta:, “ It is finished ;” a comprehensive word, and a comfort- 
able one. Ist. “It is finished;” that is, the malice and enmity of his persecutors 
had now done its worst. When he had received that last indignity in the 
vinegar they gave him, he said, ‘This is the last, lam now going out of their 
reach, where the wicked cease from troubling.’ 2nd. “It is finished;” that 
is, the counsel and commandment of his Father concerning his sufferings was 
now fulfilled. It was a determinate counsel, and he took care to see every 
lota and tittle of it exactly answered, Acts ii. 23. He had said when he 
entered upon his sufferings, ‘‘ Father, thy will be done;” and now he saith 
with pleasure, “It is done.” It was his meat. and drink to finish his work 
ch. iv. 34; and the meat and drink refreshed him when they gave him gall and 
vinegar. 8rd. ‘It is finished;” that is, all the types and prophecies of the Old 
Testament which pointed at the sufferings of the Messiah were accomplished 
and answered. He speaks as if, now they had given him the vinegar, he could 
not bethink himself of any word in the Old Testament that was to be fulfilled 
betwixt him and his death, but it had its accomplishment; for example’s sake, 
his being sold for thirty pieces of silver, his hands and feet pierced, his 
garments divided, &c; and now this is done, “It is finished.” 4th. “It is 
finished;” that is, the ceremonial law is abolished, and a period put to the 
obligation of it. The substance is now come, and all the shadows are done 
away. Just now the veil is rent, the wall of partition is taken down, even the 
law of commandments contained in ordinances, Lp. ii. 14,15. The Mosaie 
economy is dissolved to make way for a better hope. 5th. “It is finished;” 
that is, sin is finished, and an end made of transgression, by the bringing in 
of an everlasting righteousness; it seems to refer to Dan. ix. 24. The Lamb 
of God was sacrificed to take away the sin of the world, and it is done, 
Heb. ix. 26. 6th. “It is finished;” that is, his sufferings were now finished, 
both those of his soul and those of his body; the storm is over, the worst is 
past; all his pains and agonies are at an end, and he is just going to Paradise, 
entering upon the joy set before him. Let all that suffer for Christ, and with 
Christ, comfort themselves with this, that yet a little while and they also shall 
say, ‘It is finished.” 7th. “It is finished;” that is, his life was now finished, 
he was just ready to breathe his last, and now he is no more in this world, 
ch. xvii. 11. This is like that of blessed Paul, 2 Jim. iv. 7, “ I have finished my 
course,” my race is run, my glass is out; Mene, mene, numbered and finished. 
This we must all come to shortly. 8th. “It is finished;” that is, the worl: 
of man’s redemption and salvation is now completed, at least the hardest part 
of the undertaking is over. A full satisfaction is made to the justice of God 
a fatal blow given to the power of Satan, a fountain of grace opened that shall 
ever flow, a foundation of peace and happiness laid that shall never fail. 
Christ had now gone through with his work, and finished it, ch. xvii. 4; for 
as for God, his work is perfect; When I begin, saith he, I will also make an 
end; and as in the purchase, so in the application of the redemption, he that 
has begun a good work will perform it; the mystery of God shall be finished. 

2. What he did. He“ bowed his head, and gave up the ghost.” He was volun- 
tary in dying; for be was not only the sacrifice, but the priest and the offerer ; 
and the animus offerenti,— the mind of the offerer,’ was all in all in the sacrifice. 
Christ shewed his will in his sufferings; “by the which will we are sanctified.” 

Ist. He gave up the ghost. His life was not forcibly extorted from him, but 
freely resigned. He had said, “ Father, into thy hands I commit my spirit;” 
thereby expressing the intention of this act. I give up myself as a ransom for 
many; and accordingly he did give up his spirit, paid down the price of pardon 
and life at his Father’s hands: ‘‘ Father, glorify thy name.” 

2nd. He bowed his head. They that were crucified, in dying stretched u 
their heads to gasp for breath, and did not drop their heads till they ha 
breathed their last; but Christ, to shew himself active in dying, bowed his 
head first, composing himself as it were to fall asleep. God had “laid upon 
him the iniquity of us all,” putting them upon the head of this great sacrifice ; 
and some think by this bowing of his head he would intimate his sense of the 
weight upon him: see Ps. xxxviii. 4; xl. 12. The bowing of his head shews 
his submission to his Father’s will, and his obedience to death. He accom- 
modated himself to his dying work, as Jacob, who gathered up his feet into 
the bed, and then yielded up the ghost. 


31 The Jews therefore, because it was the prepa- 
ration, that the bodies should not remain upon the 
cross on the sabbath day, (for that sabbath day was 
an high day,) besought Pilate that their legs might 
be broken, and that they might be taken away. 32 
Then came the soldiers, and brake the legs of the 
first, and of the other which was crucified with him, 
33 But when they came to Jesus, and saw that he 
was dead already, they brake not his legs: 34 But 
one of the soldiers with a spear pierced his side, and 


35 And 
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he that saw it bare record, and his record is true: 
and he knoweth that he saith true, that ye might 
believe. 36 For these things were done, that the 
scripture should be fulfilled, A bone of him shall 
not be broken. 87 And again another scripture 


saith, They shall look on him whom they pierced. 


This passage concerning the piercing of Christ’s side after his death 1s 
recorded only by this evangelist. 3 ; . 

First. Observe the superstition of the Jews which occasioned it; ver. 31, 
“because it was the preparation for the sabbath, and that sabbath day,’ 
because it fell in the passover week, “was a high day,” that they might shew 
a veneration for the sabbath, would not have the dead bodies to remain on the 
crosses on the sabbath day, but “besought Pilate that their legs might be 
broken,” which would be a certain but cruel despatch, and that then they 
might be buried out of sight. Note here, r 

i. The esteem they would be thought to have for the approaching sabbath, 
because it was one of the days of unleavened bread; and some reckon the day 
of the offering of the first fruits. Every sabbath day is a holy day, and a good 
day; but this was a high day, uey¢An fépa,— a great day.’ Passover sabbaths 
are high days; sacrament days, supper days, communion days, are high days, 
and there ought to be more than ordinary preparation for them, that these 
may be high days indeed to us, as the days of heaven. 

2. The reproach which they reckoned it would be to that day if the dead 
bodies should be left hanging upon the cross. Dead bodies were not to be left 
at any time, Dew. xxi. 23, yet in this case the Jews would have left the Roman 
custom to take place, had it not been an extraordinary day, and many strangers 
from all parts being then at Jerusalem, it would have been an offence to them. 
Nor could they well bear the sight of Christ’s erucitied body; for, unless their 
consciences were quite seared, when the heat of their rage was a little over, 
they would upbraid them. 

3. Their petition to Pilate, that their bodies, now as good as dead, might be 
despatched; not by strangling or beheading them, which would have been 
a compassionate hastening them out of their misery, like the coup de grace, as 
the French call it, to them that are broken upon the wheel, ‘the stroke of 
mercy ;’ but by the breaking of their legs, which would carry them off in the 
more exquisite pain. Note, Ist. ‘‘ The tender mercies of the wicked are cruel.” 
2nd. The pretended sanctity of hypocrites is abominable. These Jews would 
be thought to bear a great regard to the sabbath, and yet had no regard to 
justice and righteousness; they made no conscience of bringing an innocent 
and excellent person to the cross, and yet scrupled letting a dead body hang 
upon the cross. 

Secondly. The despatch of the two thieves that were crucified with him, 
ver. 32. Pilate was still gratifying the Jews, and gave orders as they desired; 
and the soldiers came, hardened against all impressions of pity, and broke the 
legs of the two thieves; which no doubt extorted from them hideous outeries, 
and made them die, according to the bloody disposition of Nero, so as to feel 
themselves die. One of these thieves was a penitent, and had received from 
Christ an assurance that he should shortly be with him in Paradise, and yet 
died in the same pain and misery that the other thief did; for “all things come 
alike to all.” Many go to heaven that have bands in their death, and die in the 
bitterness of their soul. The extremity of dying agonies is no obstruction to 
the living comforts that wait for holy souls on the other side death. Christ 
died, and went to Paradise; but appointed a guard to convey him thither. 
This is the order of going to heaven: “ Christ the firstfruits,” and forerunner ; 
“afterwards they that are Christ’s.” 

Thirdly. The trial that was made whether Christ was dead or not, and the 
putting of it out of doubt. 

1. They supposed him to be dead, and therefore did not break his legs, ver. 33. 
Observe here, Ist. ‘That Jesus died in less time than persons crucified ordinarily 
did. The structure of his body, perhaps, being extraordinary fine and tender, 
was the sooner broke by pain; or, rather, it was to shew that he laid down his 
life of himself, and could die when he pleased, though his hands were nailed: 
though he yielded to death, yet he was not conquered. 2nd. That his enemies 
were satisfied he was really dead. The Jews, who stood by to see the execu- 
tion effectually done, would not have balked this piece of cruelty if they had 
not been sure he was got out of the reach of it. 3rd. Whatever devices are in 
men’s hearts, the counsel of the Lord shall stand. It was fully designed to 
break his legs, but, God's counsel being otherwise, see how it was prevented! 

2. Because they would be sure he was dead, they made such an experiment 
as would put it past dispute: “one of the soldiers with a spear pierced his 
side,” aiming at his heart, “and forthwith came thereout blood and water,” 
ver. 34. _ Ist. The soldier hereby designed to decide the question whether he 
was dead or not, and, by this honourable wound in his side, to supersede the 
Ipsomidious method of despatch they took with the other two. Tradition saith 
this soldier’s name was Longinus, and that, having some distemper in his eyes, 
he was immediately cured of it by some drops of blood that flowed out of 
Christ’s side lighting on them. Significant enough, if we had any good autho- 
rity for the story. 2nd. But God had a farther design herein, which was, 
First. To give an evidence of the truth of his death, in order to the proof of 
his resurrection. If he was only ina trance or swoon, his resurrection was a 
sham; but by this experiment he was certainly dead, for this spear broke up 
the very fountains of life; and, according to all the law and course of nature, 
it was impossible a human body should survive such a wound as this in the 
vitals, aud such an evacuation thence. Secondly. To give an illustration of the 
design of his death. There was much of mystery in it, and its being so solemnly 
attested, ver. 35, intimates there was something miraculous in it, that the blood 
and water should come out distinct and separate from the same wound; how- 
ever, that was very significant. ‘This same apostle refers to it as a very consi- 
derable thing, 1 Jno. v. 6, 8. 

lst. The opening of his side was significant. When we would protest our 
sincerity, we wish there were a window in our hearts, that the thoughts and 
intents of them might be visible to all. Through this window opened in Christ’s 
side you may look into his heart, and see love flaming there, love strong as death; 
see Our own names written there. Some make it an allusion to the opening of 

\dam’s side in innocency. When Christ, the second Adam, was fallen into a 

eep sleep upon the cross, then was his side opened, and out of it was his 
church taken, which he espoused to himself: see Hph. y. 30, 32. Our devout 
poet, Mr. George Herbert, in his poem called The Bag, very affectingly brings 
in our Sayiour, when his side was pierced, thus speaking to his disciples : 

‘If ye have anything to send or write, 
di have no bag, but here is room,) 
Unto my Father’s hands and sight, 
Believe me, it as safely come. 
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Yhat I shall mind what you impart,— 
Look, you may put it very near my heart; 
Or if hereatter any of my friends 
Will use me in this kind, the door 
Shall still be open: what he sends 
I will present, and somewhat more, 
Not to his hurt. Sighs will convey 
Anything tome. Hark! Despair away !’ 

2nd. The blood and water that flowed out of it were significant. 

(L) They signified the two great benefits which all believers partake of 
through Christ, justification and sanctification. Blood for remission, water 
for regeneration; blood for atonement, water for purification: blood and 
water were used very much under the law. Guilt contracted must be expiated 
by blood; stains contracted must be done away by the water of purification. 
hese two must always go together, ‘Ye are sanctified, ye are justified,” 
1 Cor. vi. 11. Christ has joined them together, and we must not think to put 
them asunder; they both flow from the pierced side of our Redeemer. ‘l’o 
Christ crucified we owe both merit for our justification, and spirit and grace 
soe one sanctification; and we have as much need of the latter as of the former, 
Ll Cor. 1. 30: 

(2.) They signified the two great ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s 
supper, by which those benefits are represented, sealed, and applied to 
believers; they both owe their institution and efficacy to Christ. It is not 
the water in the font that will be to us the washing of regeneration, but the 
water out of the side of Christ; not the blood of the grape that will pacify 
the conscience, and refresh the soul, but the blood out of the side of Christ. 
Now was the rock smitten, 1 Cor. x. 4. Now was the fountain opened, 
Zee. xiii. 1. Now were the wells of salvation digged, Jsa. xii.3. Here is the 
river, the streams whereof make glad the city of our God. 

Fourthly. The attestation of the truth of this by an eyewitness, ver. 35, the 
evangelist himself. Observe, 

1. What a competent witness he was of the matters of fact. 1st. What he 
bare record of he saw; he had it not by hearsay, nor was it only his own con- 
jecture, but he was an eyewitness of it; it is “ what we have seen and looked 
upon,” 1 Jno. i. 1; 2 Pet. i. 16, and had perfect understanding of, Zw.i. 3. 2nd. 
What he saw he faithfully bare record of. Asa faithful witness he told not 
only the truth, but the whole truth; and did not only attest it by word of 
mouth, but left it upon record in writing, in perpetuam rei memoriam,— for a 
perpetual memorial.’ 3rd. His record is undoubtedly true; for he wrote not 
only from his own personal knowledge and observation, but from the dictates 
of the Spirit of truth, that leads into all truth. 4th. He had himself a full 
assurance of the truth of what he wrote, and did not persuade others to believe 
that which he did not believe himself; “ He knows that he saith true.” 5th. 
He therefore witnesseth these things that we might believe. He did not 
record them merely for his own satisfaction, or the private use of his friends ; 
but made them public to the world: not to please the curious, or entertain 
the ingenious; but to draw men to believe the Gospel in order to their eternal 
welfare. 

2. What care he shewed in this particular instance. That we may be well 
assured, both of the truth of Christ’s death, he saw his heart’s blood, his life’s 
blood, let out; and also of the benefits that flow to us from his death, signified 
by the blood and water which came out of his side. Let this silence the fears 
of weak Christians, and encourage their hopes; iniquity shall not be their 
ruin, for there came both water and blood out of Christ's pierced side, both 
to justify and sanctify them; and if you ask, How can we be sure of this? you 
may be sure, for “he that saw it bare record.” 

Fifthly. The accomplishment of the Scripture in all this; ver. 36, “that the 
Scripture should be fulfilled,’ and so both the honour of the Old Testament 
may be preserved, and the truth of the New ‘estament confirmed. Here are 
two instances of it together: ’ 

1. The Scripture was fulfilled in the preserving of his legs from being broken; 
therein that word was fulfilled, “‘a bone of him shall not be broken.” ist. 
There was a promise of this made indeed to all the righteous; but principally 
pointing at Jesus Christ the righteous, Ps. xxxiv. 20, “‘ He keepeth all his bones 
not one of them is broken;” and David in spirit saith, “ All my bones shall 
say, Lord, who is like unto thee?” Ps, xxxv. 10. 2nd. There was a type of 
this in the paschal lamb, which seems to be especially referred to here, 
Ex. xii. 46, “ Neither shall ye break a bone thereof;” and it is repeated, 
Num. ix. 12, “Ye shall not break any bone of it ;” for which law the will of the 
lawmaker is the reason. But the antitype must answer the type; “ Christ 
our passover is sacrificed for us,” 1 Cov. vy. 7; he is the Lamb of God, ch. i. 295 
and as the true passover his bones were kept unbroken. ‘This commandment 
was given concerning his bones when dead, as of Joseph’s, Heb. xi. 22. 3rd. 
There was a significancy in it; the strength of the body is in the bones. The 
Hevrew word for the bones signifies the strength; and therefore not a bone 
of Christ must be broken, to shew that, though he be crucified in weakness, 
his strength to save is not at all broken. Sin breaks our bones; it broke 
David's, Ps. li. 8; but it did not break his bones: he stood firm under the 
burthen, “ mighty to save.” . pe , 

2. ‘The Scripture was fulfilled in the piercing of his side; ver. 37, “They shall 
look on him whom they have pierced,” so it is written, Zec. xii. 10; and there 
the same that pours out the Spirit of grace, and can be no less than the God of 
the holy prophets, saith, “They shall look upon me;” which is here applied to 
Christ, “hey shall look upon him.” Ist. It is here implied that the Messiah 
shall be pierced; and here it had a more full accomplishment than in the 
piercing of his hands and feet. He was pierced by the house of David, and 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem; wounded in the house of his friends, as it 
follows, Zec. xiii. 6. 2nd. It is promised, that when the Spirit is poured out 
they shall look on him and mourn. ‘his was in part fulfilled, when many of 
those that were his betrayers and murderers were pricked to the heart, and 
brought to believe in him. It wiil be farther fulfilled in mercy, when all Israel 
shall be saved; and in wrath, when they who persisted in their infidelity shall 
see him whom they have pierced, and wail because of him, Rev.i. 7. But it 
is applicable to us all; we have all been guilty of piercing the Lord Jesus, 
and are all concerned with suitable affections to look on him. 


38 And after this Joseph of Arimatheea, being a 
disciple of Jesus, but secretly for fear of the Jews, 
besought Pilate that he might take away the body of 
Jesus: and Pilate gave him leave. He came there- 
fore, and took the body of Jesus. 39 And there 
eame also Nicodemus, which at the first came to 
Jesus by night, and brought a mixture of myrrh and 
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aloes, about an hundred pound weight. 40 Then 
took they the body of Jesus, and wound it in linen 
clothes with the spices, as the manner of the Jews 
is to bury. 41 Now in the place where he was 
crucified there was a garden; and in the garden 
a new sepulchre, wherein was never man yet laid. 
42 There laid they Jesus therefore because of the 
Jews’ preparation day; for the sepulchre was nigh 
at hand, 


ALOES, VARIOUS. 


We have here an account of the burial of the blessed body of our Lord 
Jesus. Thesolemn funerals of great men used to be looked at with curiosity ; 
the mournful funerals of dear friends used to be attended with concern. Come 
and see an extraordinary funeral, never was the like; come and see a burial 
that conquered the grave and buried it; a burial that beantified the grave, and 
age it for all believers. Let us turn aside now, and see this great sight. 

ere is, 

First. The body begged, ver. 38. This was done by the interest of Joseph of 
Ramah, or Arimathea, of whom no mention is made in all the New Testament 
story, but only in the narrative which each of the evangelists gives us of Christ’s 
burial, wherein he was chiefly concerned. Observe, 

1. The character of this Joseph. He was a disciple of Christ incognito; a 
better friend to Christ than he would willingly be known to be. It was his 
honour that he was a disciple of Christ; and some such there are, that are 
_ themselves great men, and unavoidably linked with ill men: but it was his 

weakness that he was so secretly, when he should have confessed Christ before 
men; yea, though he had lost his preferment by it. Disciples should openly 
own themselves; yet Christ may have many that are his disciples sincerely 
though secretly: better secretly than not at all, especially, if, like Joseph here, 
they grow stronger and stronger. Some who in lesser trials have been timorous 
yet in greater have been very courageous; so Joseph here. He concealed his 
affection to Christ for fear of the Jews, lest they should put him out of the 
synagogue, at least out of the Sanhedrim, which was all they could do. To 
Pilate the governor he went boldly, and yet feared the Jews. The impotent 
malice of those that can but censure, and revile, and clamour, is sometimes 
more formidable even to wise and good men than one would think. 

2. The part he bore in this affair. He, having by his place access to Pilate 
desired leave of him to dispose of the body. His mother and dear relations 
have neither spirit nor interest to attempt such a thing; his disciples were 
gone; if nobody appear, the Jews, or soldiers, would bury him with the thieves ; 
therefore God raised up this gentleman to interpose in it, that the Scripture 
might be fulfilled, and the decorum owing to his approaching resurrection 
muintained. Note, When God has work to do, he can find out such as are 
proper to do it, and spirit them for it. Observe it as an instance of the 
humiliation of Christ, that his dead body lay at the mercy of a heathen judge 
and must be begged before it could be buried; and also, that Joseph woul 
not take the body of Christ till he had asked and obtained leave of the governor; 
for in those things wherein the power of the magistrate is concerned we must 
pa pay. a SotenpHee se that power, and peaceably submit to it. 

econdly. The embalming prepared, ver. 39. This was done I i 
another person of quality, and in a public post. He Seas pane 
myrrh and aloes; which some think were bitter ingredients to preserve the 
eee pperent ones to perfume it. Here is, 

- the character of Nicodemus, which is much the same with : 
he was a secret friend to Christ, though not his constant meen. eee a 
ae to Jesus by night, but now owned him publicly, as before, ch. vii. 51 

hat grace which at first is like a brnised reed may afterwards become like a 
strong cedar; and the trembling lambs bold as a lion: see Rom. xiv. 4. It is 
a wonder phat sd oaeph and Nicodemus, men of such interest, did not appear 
ean ae uate nice heen not to condemn Christ, especially seeing him so loath 
his bod Rathore: would have been a nobler piece of service than begging 
ie peers ak a yahoos have = of his friends to endeavour to prevent 
Be ep ent of the Seriptares, bistaliecdn eee reer tciene nae 
aa eee ae gare which was considerable, though of a different 
Dyoeatly ther agreed it hee 13 eae his interest ; Nicodemus with his purse. 

ween them, that, while one was procuring the grant, 


the other should be prepari ices : eee 
waremiraleanoRAndnce lt. the spices ; and that for expedition, because they 


But why did they make this ado about Christ’s dead body ? 


lst. Some think we may see in it the weakness of their faith. A firm belief 
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of the resurrection of Christ the third day would have saved them this care 
and cost, and have been more acceptable than all spices. ‘Those bodies, indeed 
to whom the grave is a long home need to be clad accordingly; but what need 
of such furniture of the grave for one that, like a wayfaring man, did but turn 
aside into it to tarry for a night or two? | Y 

and. However, we may plainly see in it the strength of their love. Hereby 
they shewed the value they had for his person and doctrine, and that it was not 
lessened by the reproach of the cross. They that had been so industrious to 
profane his crown, and lay his honour in the dust, may already see that they 
imagine a vain thing; for as God had done him honour in his sufferings, so did 
men too, even great men. ‘They shewed not only the charitable respects of 
committing his body to the earth, but the honourable respects shewed to great 
men. This they might do, and yet believe and look for his resurrection; nay 
this they might do in the belief and expectation of it. Since God designed 
honour for this body, they would put honour upon it. However, we must do 
our duty according as the present day and opportunity is, and leave it to God 
to fulfil his promises in his own way and time. 

Thirdly. The body got ready, ver. 40. They took it into some house adjoining, 
and, having washed it from blood and dust, wound it in linen clothes very 
decently, with the spices melted down, it is likely, into an ointment, as the 
manner of the Jews is to bury, or to embalm, so Dr. Hammond; as we sear 
dead bodies. t 

1. Here was care taken of Christ’s body; it was wound in linen clothes. 
Among other clothing that belongs to us, Christ put on even the grave clothes ; 
to make them easy to us, and to enable us to call them our wedding clothes. 
They wound the body with the spices, for “ all his garments,” his grave clothes 
not excepted, “smell of myrrh and aloes” (the spices here mentioned) “out of 
the ivory palaces,” Ps. xlv. 8; and an ivory palace the sepulchre hewn out of a 
rock was to Christ. Dead bodies and graves use to be noisome and offensive; 
hence sin is compared to a body of death, and an open sepulchre: but Christ’s 
sacrifice being to God as a sweet smelling savour hath taken away our pollu- 
tion. No ointment or perfume can rejoice the heart so as the grave of our 
Redeemer doth, where there is faith to perceive the fragrant odours of it. 

2. In conformity to this example, we ought to have regard to the dead bodies 
of Christians; not to enshrine and adore their relics, no, not those of the most 
eminent saints and martyrs,—nothing like that was done to the dead body of 
Christ himself,—but carefully deposit the dust in the dust, as those who believe 
the dead bodies of the saints are still united to Christ, and designed for glory 
and immortality at the last day. The resurrection of the saints will be in the 
virtue of Christ’s resurrection; and therefore, in burying them, we should have 
an eye to Christ’s burial, for he being dead thus speaketh; “ Thy dead men 
shall live,” Zsa. xxvi.19. In burying our dead it is not necessary that in all 
circumstances we imitate the burial of Christ, as if we must be buried in linen, 
and in a garden, and be embalmed as he was; but he being buried after the 
manner of the Jews, it teacheth us, that in things of this nature we should 
conform to the usages of the country where we live, except in those that are 
superstitious. P 

Fourthly. The grave pitched upon. In a garden which belonged to Jenene of 
Arimathea, very near the place where he was crucified, there was a sepulchre 
or vault prepared for the first occasion, but not yet used. Observe, 

1. That Christ was buried without the city; for thus the manner of the Jews 
was to bury, not in their cities, much less in their synagogues, which some 
have thought better than our way of burying. Yet there was then a peculiar 
reason for it, which doth not hold now, because the touch of a grave contracted 
a ceremonial pollution. But now the resurrection of Christ has altered the 
property of the grave, and done away its pollution for all believers, we need 
not keep at such a distance from it; nor is it incapable of a good improvement 
to have the congregation of the dead in the churchyard, encompassing the con- 
gregation of the living in the church, since they also are dying, and “in the 
midst of life we are in death.” ‘Those that would, not superstitiously, but by 
faith, visit the holy sepulchre, must go forth out of the noise of this world. 

2. That Christ was buried in a garden. Observe, 

ist. That Joseph had his sepulchre in his garden. So he contrived it, that it 
might bea memorandum, First. To himself while living. When he was taking 
the pleasure of his garden, and reaping the products of it, let him think of 
dying, and be quickened to prepare for it. ‘The garden is a proper place for 
meditation, and a sepulchre there may furnish us with a proper subject for 
meditation; and such a one as we are loath to admit in the midst of our plea- 
sures. Secondly. ‘'o his heirs and successors when he was gone. It is good to 
acquaint ourselves with the place of our fathers’ sepulchres; and perhaps we 
might make our own less formidable if we made theirs more familiar. 

2nd. ‘hat in a sepulchre in a garden Christ’s body was laid. In the garden 
of Eden death and the grave first received their power; and now in a garden 
they are conquered, disarmed, and triumphed over. Ina garden Christ began 
his passion; and from a garden he would rise and begin his exaltation. Christ 
fell to the ground asa corn of wheat, ch. xii. 24; and therefore was sown in a 
garden among the seeds, for his dew is as the dew of herbs, Jsa. xxvi. 19. He 
is the fountain of gardens, Cant. iv. 15. 

3rd. That he was buried in a new sepulchre. This was so ordered, First. For 
the honour of Christ; he was not a common person, and therefore must not 
mix with common dust. He that was born from a virgin womb, must rise from 
a virgin tomb. Secondly. For the confirming of the truth of his resurrection ; 
that it might not be suggested that it was not he but some other that rose, now 
when many bodies of saints arose; or, that he rose by the power of some 
other, as the man that was raised by the touch of Elisha’s bones, and not by 
Me own power. He that has made all things new has new-made the graye 
or us. 

Fitthly. The funeral solemnized; ver. 42, “ There laid they Jesus,” that is, the 
dead body of Jesus. Some think the calling of that Jesus intimates the inse- 
parable union between the Divine and human nature. Even this dead body 
was Jesus, a Saviour, for his death is our life; Jesus is still the same, Heb. xiii. 8. 
There they laid him because it was the preparation day. 

1. Observe here the deference which the Jews paid to the sabbath, and to 
the day of preparation. Before the passover sabbath they had a solemn day of 
preparation, ‘This day had been ill kept by the chief priests, who called them- 
selves the church, but was well kept by the disciples of Christ, who were 
branded as dangerous to the church; and it is often so. Ist. They would not 
put off the funeral till the sabbath day ; because the sabbath is to be a day of 
holy rest and joy, with which the business and sorrow of a funeral do not well 
agree. 2nd. They would not drive it too late on the day of preparation for 
the sabbath. What is to be done the evening before the sabbath should be so 
contrived as that it may neither intrench upon sabbath time, nor indispose us 
for sabbath work. 

2. Observe the convenience they took of an adjoining sepulchre; the sepul- 
chre they made use of was nigh at hand. Perhaps if they had had time they 
would have carried him to Bethany, and buried him among his friends there. 
And I am sure he had more right to have been buried in the chief of the 
sepulchres of the sons of David, than any of the kings of Judah had; but it 
was so ordered, that he should be laid in a sepulchre nigh at hand, Ist. Because 
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he was to lie there but a while, as in an inn, and therefore he took the first that 
offered itself, 2nd. Because this was a new sepulchre ; the that prepared it 
little thought who should hansel it; but the wisdom of God has reaches infi- 
nitely beyond ours, and makes what use he pleaseth of us and all we have. 
ard. We are hereby taught not to be over curious in the place of our burial. 
Where the tree fall why should it not lie? for Christ was buried in the 
sepulchre that was next at hand. It was faith in the promise of Canaan that 
directed the patriarchs’ desire to be carried thither for a burying place; but 
now that promise is superseded by a better, that careis over. _ 

Thus without pomp or solemnity is the body of Jesus laid in the cold and 
silent grave. Here lies our Surety under arrest for our debts, so that if he be 
released his discharge will be ours. Here is the Sun of Righteousness set for 
a while, to rise again in greater glory, and set no more. Here lies a seeming 
captive to death, but a real conqueror over death; for here lies death itself 
slain, and the grave conquered. ‘Thanks be to God, who giveth us the 
victory.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


This evangelist, though he began not his gospel as the rest did, yet concludes it as they 
did, with the history of Christ’s resurrection ; not of the thing itself, for none of them 
describe how he rose, but of the proofs and evidences of it, which demonstrated that he 
was risen. The proofs of Christ’s resurrection which we have in this chapter are, 
I. Such as occurred immediately at the sepulchre: 1. The sepulchre found empty, 
and the grave clothes in good order, ver. 1—10; 2. Two angels appearing to Mary 
Magdalene at the sepulchre, ver. 11—13; 3. Christ himself appearing to her, ver. 14—18, 
II. Such as occurred afterwards at the meetings of the apostles: 1. At one, the same 
day at evening that Christ rose, when Thomas was absent, ver. 19—25; 2. At another, 
that day se’nnight, when Thomas was with them, ver. 26—31. And what is related 
here is mostly what was omitted by the other evangelists. 


= HE first day of the week 

rs cometh Mary Magdalene 
Ave’ early, when it was yet dark, 

unto the sepulchre, and 
Wie seeth the stone taken away 

N\j from the sepulchre. 2 

MW Then she runneth, and 
cometh to Simon Peter, 
(&* and to the other disciple, 
whom Jesus loved, and 
saith unto them, They have taken away the Lord 
out of the sepulchre, and we know not where they 
have laid him. 38 Peter therefore went forth, and 
that other disciple, and came to the sepulchre. 4 
So they ran both together: and the other disciple 
did outrun Peter, and came first to the sepulchre. 
5 And he stooping down, and looking in, saw the 
linen clothes lying; yet went he not in. 6 Then 
cometh Simon Peter following him, and went into 
the sepulchre, and seeth the linen clothes lie, 7 
And the napkin, that was about his head, not lying 
with the linen clothes, but wrapped together in a 
place by itself. 8 Then went in also that other dis- 
ciple, which came first to the sepulchre, and he saw, 
and believed. 9 For as yet they knew not the 
scripture, that he must rise again from the dead. 
10 Then the disciples went away again unto their 
own home. 

There was no one thing which the apostles were'more concerned to produce 
substantial proof of, than the resurrection of their Master. J. Because this 
was it which he himself had appealed to as the last and most cogent proof of 
his being the Messiah. ‘They that would not believe other signs were referred 
to this sign of the prophet Jonas; and, therefore, the enemies were most 
solicitous to stifle the notices of this, because it was put to this issue, and if he 
be risen, they are not only murderers, but murderers of the Messiah. 2. Because 
this was that upon which the performance of his undertaking for our re- 
demption and salvation did depend. If he give his life a ransom, and do not 
resume it, it doth not appear that his giving of it was accepted as a satisfaction. 
If he be imprisoned for our debt, and lie by it, we are undone, 1 Cor, xv. 17. 
3. Because he never shewed himself alive after his resurrection to all the 
people, Acts x. 40,41. We would have said, Let his ignominious death be private, 
and his glorious resurrection public. But God’s thoughts are not as ours; 
and he ordered it that his death should be public, before the sun, by the same 
token that he blushed, and hid his face upon it. But the demonstrations of his 
resurrection should be reserved as a fayour for his particular friends, and by 
them be published to the world, that they might be blessed who have not 
seen and yet have believed. The method of proof is snch as gives abundant 
satisfaction to those who are piously disposed to receive the doctrine and law 
of Christ; and yet leaves room for those to object who are willingly ignorant 


and obstinate in their unbelief. And this is a fair trial, suited to the case of 
those who are probationers. 
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In these verses we have the first step towards the proof of Christ’s resur- 
rection, which is, that the sepulchre was found empty. He is not here, and if 
so they must tell us where he is, or we conclude him risen. 

Hirst. Mary Magdalene coming to the sepulchre finds the stone taken away. 
This evangelist doth not mention the other women that went with Mary 
Magdalene, but her only, because she was the most active and forward in this 
visit to the sepulchre, and in her appeared the most affection; and, 1. It was 
an affection kindled by a good cause; in consideration of the great things 
Christ had done for her. Much was forgiven her, therefore she loved much. 
2. She had shewed her affection to him while he lived, attended his doctrine 
ministered to him of her substance, Lu. viii. 2,3. It doth not appear she had 
any business now at Jerusalem but to wait upon him, for the women were not 
bound to go up to the feast; and probably she and others now followed him the 
closer, as Elisha did Elijah, now they know their Master should shortly be 
taken from their head, 2 Kin. ii. 1,2. 3. The continued instances of her respect 
to him, at and after his death, prove the sincerity of her love. Note, Love to 
Christ, if it be cordial, will be constant. Her love to Christ was strong as 
death, the death of the cross, for it stood by that ; cruel as the grave, for it made 
a visit to that, and was not deterred by its terrors. 

1. She came to the sepulchre to wash the dead body with her tears; for she 
went to the grave to weep there, and to anoint it with the ointment she had 
prepared. The grave is a house that people do not care for making visits to. 
They that are free among the dead are separated from the living; and it must 
be an extraordinary affection to the person which will endear his grave to us. 
It is especially frightful to the weak and timorous sex. Could she, that had 
not strength enough to roll away the stone, pretend to such a presence of mind 
as to enter the grave? The Jews’ religion forbade them to meddle any more 
than needs must with graves and dead bodies. In visiting Christ’s sepulchre 
she exposed herself, and perhaps the disciples, to the suspicion of a design to 
steal him away; and what real service could she do him by it? But her love 
answers these, and a thousand such objections. Note, Ist. We must study to 
do honour to Christ in those things wherein yet we cannot be profitable to 
him. 2nd. Love to Christ will take off the terror of death andthe grave. If we 
cannot come to Christ but through that darksome valley, even in that, if we love 
him, we will fear no eyil. 

2, She came as soon as she could; for she came, Ist. Upon the first day of the 
week; as soon as ever the sabbath was gone, longing, not to sell corn, and to 
set forth wheat, as Am. viii. 5, but to be at the sepulchre. They that love 
Christ will take the first opportunity of testifying their respects to him; this 
was the first Christian sabbath, and she begins it accordingly, with inquiries 
after Christ. She had spent the day before in commemorating the work of 
creation, and therefore rested; but now she is upon search into the work of 
redemption, and therefore makes a visit to Christ and him crucified. 2nd. She 
came early, while it was yet dark; so early did she set out. Note, Those who 
would seek Christ so as to find him must seek him early, that is, First. Seek 
him solicitously, with such a care as even breaks the sleep; be up early for 
fear of missing him. Secondly. Seek him industriously; we must deny our- 
selves and our own repose in pursuit of Christ. Zhirdly. Seek him betimes, 
early in our days, early every day, “ My voice shalt thou hear in the morning ;” 
that cay is in a fair way to be well ended that is thus begun. They that 
diligently inquire after Christ while it is yet dark shall have such light given 
them concerning him as shall shine more and more. 

3. She found the stone taken away which she had seen rolled to the door of 
the sepulchre. Now this was, Ist. A surprise to her, for she little expected it. 
Christ crucified is the fountain of life, his grave one of the wells of salvation; if 
we come to it in faith; though to a carnal heart it be a spring shut up, we shall 
find the stone rolled away, as Gen. xxix. 10, and free access to the comforts of 
it. Surprising comforts are the frequent encouragements of early seekers. 
2nd. 1t was the beginning of a glorious discovery ; the Lord was risen, though 
she did not at first apprehend it so. ote, 1. They that are most constant in 
their adherence to Christ, and most diligent in their inquiries after him, have 
commonly the first and sweetest notices of the Divine grace. Mary Magdalene, 
that followed Christ to the last in his humiliation, met him with the first in his 
exaltation. 2. God ordinarily reveals himself and his comforts to us by degrees, 
to raise our expectations, and quicken our inquiries. 

Secondly. Finding the stone taken away, she hastens back to Peter and John, 
who probably lodged together at that end of the town, not far off, and acquaints 
them with it: “* They have taken the Lord out of the sepulchre,” envying him 
the honour of such a decent burying-place, “and we know not w here they have 
laid him,” nor where to find him, that we may pay him the remainder of our last 
respects. Observe here, 

1. What a notion Mary had of the thing as it now appeared; she found the 
stone gone, looked into the grave and saw it empty. Now one would expect 
that the first thought that offered itself should have been, ‘Surely the Lord is 
risen;’ for whenever he had told them that he should be crucified, which she 
had now lately seen accomplished, he still subjoined in the same breath, that 
“the third day he should rise again.” Could she feel the great earthquake that 
happened as she was coming to the sepulchre, or getting ready to come, and now 
see the grave empty, and yet have no thought of the resurrection enter into her 
mind? what, no conjecture, no suspicion of it? So it seems by the odd con- 
struction she puts upon the removing of the stone, which was very far-fetched. 
Note, When we come to reflect upon our own conduct in a cloudy and dark 
day, we shall stand amazed at our dulness and forgetfulness, that we could miss 
of such thoughts as afterwards appear obvious, and how they could be so far 
out of the way when we had occasion for them. She suggested, ‘* They have 
taken away the Lord;” either the chief priests have taken him away, to put 
him in a worse place, or Joseph and Nicodemus have, upon second thoughts, 
taken him away, to avoid the ill-will of the Jews. Whatever was her suspicion, 
it seems it was a great vexation and disturbance to her that the body was gone, 
whereas, if she had understood it rightly, nothing could be more happy. Note, 
Weak believers often make that the matter of their complaint, which is really 
just ground of hope, and matter of joy. We cry out that this and the other 
creature comfort is taken away, and we know not how to retrieve it, when 
indeed the removal of our temporal comforts, which we lament, is in order to 
the resurrection of our spiritual comforts, which we should rejoice in too. 

2. What a narrative she made of it to Peterand John. She did not stand 
poring upon the grief herself, but acquaints her friends with it. Note, The 
communication of sorrows is one good improvement of the communion of saints. 
Observe, Peter, though he had denied his Master, had not deserted his Master’s 
friends; by this gopeste the sincerity of his repentance, that he associated with 
the disciple whom Jesus loved. And the disciples’ keeping up their intimacy 
with him as formerly, notwithstanding his fall, teacheth us to restore those 
with a spirit of meekness that have been fauity. If God has received them 
upon their repentance, why should not we? . 

Thirdly. Peter and John go with all speed to the sepulchre, to satisfy them- 
selves of the truth of what was told them, and to see if they could make any 
farther discoveries, ver. 3,4. Some think the other disciples were with Peter 
and John when the news came; for they “told these things to the eleven,” 
Lu. xxiy.9. Others think Mary Magdalene told her story only to Peter and 
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John, and the other women told theirs to the other disciples; yet none of them 
went to the sepulchre but Peter and John, who were two of the first three of 
Christ’s disciples, often distinguished from the rest by special favours. Note, 
It is well when those that are more honoured than others with the privileges 
of disciples are more active than others in the duty of disciples, more willing to 
take pains and run hazards in a good work. ; - 

1. See here what use we should make of others’ experiences and observations. 
When Mary told them what she had seen, they would not in this sense take her 
word, but would go see with their own eyes. Do others tell us of the comfort 
and benefit of ordinances? let us be engaged thereby to make trial of them. 
Come and see how good it is to draw near to God. i 

2, See how ready we should be to share with our friends in their cares and 
fears. Peter and John hasten to the sepulchre that they might be able to give 
Mary a satisfactory answer to her jealousies. We should not grudge any pains 
we take for the succouring and comforting of the weak and timorous followers 
of Christ. b 

3. See what haste we should make in a good work, and when we are going on 
a good errand, Peter and John consulted neither their ease nor their gravity 
but ran to the sepulchre, that they might shew the strength of their zeal an 
affection, and might lose no time. If we are in the way of God’s command- 
ments, we should run that way. 

4. See what a good thing it is to have good company ina good work. Perhaps 
neither of these disciples would have ventured to the sepulchre alone, but being 
both together they made no difficulty of it: see Heel. iv. 9. 4 - 

5. See what a laudable emulation it is among disciples to strive which shall 
excel, which shall exceed, in that which is good. It was no breach of ill man- 
ners for John, though the younger, to outrun Peter, and get before him. We 
must do our best, and neither envy those that can do better, nor despise those 
that do as they can, though they come behind. Ist. He that got foremost in 
this race was the disciple whom Jesus loyed in a special manner, and who 
therefore in a special manner loved Jesus. Note, Sense of Christ’s love to us, 
kindling love in us to him again, will make us to excel in virtue.- The love of 
Christ will constrain us more than any thing to abound in duty. 2nd. He that 
was cast behind was Peter, who denied his Master, and was in shame and 
sorrow for it, and this clogged him as a weight. Sense of guilt cramps us, and 
hinders our enlargements in the service of God. When conscience is offended, 
we lose ground. 

Fourthly. Peter and John being come to the sepulchre, prosecute the inquiry, 
yet improve little in the discovery. 

1. John went no farther than Mary Magdalene had done. 1st. He had the 
curiosity to look into the sepulchre, and saw it was empty; he stooped down 
and looked in. Those that would find the knowledge of Christ must stoop 
down and look in; must, with an humble heart, veil to the authority of Divine 
revelation, and must look wistfully. 2nd. Yet he had not courage to go into 
the sepulehre. The warmest affections are not always accompanted with the 
boldest resolutions. Many are swift to run religion’s race that are not stout 
to fight her battles. 

2. Peter, though he came last, went in first, and made a more exact discovery 
than John had, ver. 6,7. Though John outran him, he did not therefore turn 
back, or stand still, but made after as fast as he could, and while John was, 
with a deal of caution, looking in, he came, and with a deal of courage, went 
into the sepulchre. 

ist. Observe here the boldness of Peter, and how God dispenseth his gifts 
variously; John could outrun Peter; but Peter could outdare John. It is 
seldom true of the same persons what David saith poetically of Saul and Jona- 
than, that they were swifter than eagles, and yet stronger than lions, 2 Sam. i. 23. 
Some disciples are quick, and they are useful to quicken them that are slow ; 
others are bold, and they are useful to hearten them that are timorous: di- 
versity of gifts, but one spirit. 

Peter’s venturing into the sepulchre may teach us, First. That those who in 
good earnest seek after Christ, must not frighten themselves with bugbears 
and foolish fancies: there is a lion in the way, a ghost inthe grave. Secondly. 
That good Christians need not be afraid of the grave, since Christ has lain in it, 
for to them there is nothing in it frightful; it is not the pit of destruction, nor 
the worms in it never-dying worms. Let us therefore not indulge, but conquer 


the fear we are apt to conceive upon the sight of a dead body, or being alone || 


among the graves; and, since we must be dead and in the grave shortly, let 
us make death and the grave familiar to us as our near kindred, Job xvii. 14. 
Thirdly. We must be willing to go through the grave to Christ; that way he 
went to his glory, and so must we. If we cannot see God’s face and live, better 
die than never see it: see Job xix. 25, &e. 

2nd. Observe the posture he found things in in the sepulchre. First. Christ 
had left his grave clothes behind him there; what clothes he appeared in to his 
disciples we are not told, but he never appeared in his grave clothes, as ghosts 
are supposed to do; no, he laid them aside, 1st. Because he rose to die no more; 
death was to have no more dominion over him, om. vi. 9. Lazarus came out 
with his grave clothes on, for he was to use them again ; but Christ, rising to an 
immortal life, came out free from those encumbrances. 2nd. Because he was 
going to be clothed with the robes of glory, therefore he lays aside these rags. 
in the heavenly Paradise there will be no more oceasion for clothes than there 
was in the earthly. The ascending prophet dropped his mantle. 3rd. When 
we rise from the death of sin to the life of righteousness, we must leave our 
grave clothes behind us, must put off all our corruptions. 4th. Christ left those 
in the grave as it were for our use. If the grave be a bed to the saints, thus he 
hath sheeted that bed, and made it ready for them; and the napkin by itself is 
of use for the mourning survivors, to wipe away their tears. Secondly. The 
grave clothes were found in very good order, which serves for an evidence that 
his body was not stolen away while men slept. Robbers of tombs have been 
known to take away the clothes and leave the body, but none ever took away 
the body and left the clothes, especially when it was fine linen, and new, 
Mar. xv. 46. Any one would rather choose to earry a dead body in its clothes 
—_ naked ; or, it they that were supposed to have stolen it would have left 
ao ae behind, yet it cannot be supposed they should find leisure to 
: — See how Peter’s boldness encouraged John. Now he took heart and ven- 
tne : es Na 8, and“ he saw and believed ;” not barely believed what Mary said, 
; iat = body was gone,—no thanks to him to believe what he saw,—but he began 

ip ieve that Jesus was risen to life again, though his faith as yet was weak 
and wavering. First. John followed Peter in venturing. It should seem he 
durst ove have gone into the sepulchre if Peter had not gone in first. Note, It 
is good to be emboldened in a good work by the boldness of others. The dread 
of difficulty and danger will be taken off by observing the resolution and 
courage of others. Perhaps John’s quickness had made Peter run faster and 
now Peter’s boldness makes John venture farther than otherwise either the 
one or the other would have done. Though Peter had lately fallen under the 
disgrace of being a deserter, and John had been advanced to the honour of a 
confidant, Christ having committed his mother to him, yet John not only asso- 
ciated with Peter, but thought it no disparagement to follow him. Secondly. 
Yet it should seem that John got the start of Peter in believing. Peter saw 
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and wondered, Lu. xxiv. 12, but John saw and believed. A mind disposed to 
contemplation may perhaps sooner receive the evidence of Divine truth, than 
a mind disposed to action. ‘ 

But what was the reason they were so slow of heart to believe? ‘The evan- 
gelist tells us, ver. 9, “as yet they knew not the Scripture;” that is, they did 
not consider, and apply, and duly improve what they knew of the Scripture, 
that he must rise again from the dead. The Oid Testament spoke of the resur- 
rection of the Messiah; they believe him to be the Messiah; he himself had 
often told them that, according to the Scriptures of the Old Testament, he 
should rise again; but they had not presence of mind sufficient by these to 
explain the present appearances. Observe here, 

lst. How unapt the disciples themselves were at first to believe the resurree- 
tion of Christ, which confirms the testimony they afterwards gave with so mueh 
assurance concerning it; for, by their backwardness to believe it, it appears 
they were not credulous concerning it, nor of those simple ones that believe 
every word. If they had had any design to advance their own interest by it, 
they would greedily have catched at the first spark of its evidence, would have 
raised and supported one another’s expectations of it, and have prepared the 
minds of those that followed them to receive the notices of it; but we find, on 
the contrary, their hopes were prostrated; it was to them as a strange thing, 
and one of the farthest things in their thoughts. Peter and John were so shy 
of believing it at first, that nothing less than the most convincing proof the 
thing was capable of could bring them to testify it afterwards with so much 
assurance. ereby it appears they were not only honest men, who would not 
deceive others, but cautious men, who would not themselves be imposed upon. 

2nd. What was the reason of their slowness to believe? Beeause as yet they 
knew not the Scripture. ‘This seems to be the evangelist’s acknowledgment of 
his own fault among the rest; he doth not say,‘ For as yet Jesus had not 
appeared to them, had not shewed them his hands and his side, but ‘As yet 
he had not opened their understandings to understand the Scriptures,’ 
Lu. xxiv. 44, 45; for that is the most sure word of prophecy. A 

4th. Peter and John pursued their inquiry no farther, but desisted, hovering 
between faith and unbelief; ver. 10, “ the disciples went away,” not much the 
wiser, “ to their own home,” mpds éavrots, to their own friends and companions ; 
the rest of the disciples to their own lodgings, for homes they had none at 
Jerusalem, They went away, First.. For fear of being taken up upon suspicion 
of a design to steal away the body, or of being charged with it now it was gone. 
Instead of improving their faith, their care is to secure themselves, shift for 
their own safety. In difficult, dangerous times, it is hard even for good men to 
go on in their work with the resolution that becomes them, Secondly. Because 
they were at a loss, and knew not what to do next, nor what to make of what 
they had seen; and therefore, not having courage to stay at the grave, they 
resolve to go home, and wait till God shall reveal even this unto them, which is 
an instance of their weakness as yet. TZ'hirdly. It is probable the rest of the 
disciples were together, and to them they returned to make report of what 
they had discovered, and to consult with them what was to be done; and pro- 
bably now they apppointed their meeting in the evening, when Christ came to 
them. 

It is observable that, before Peter and John came to the sepulchre, an angel 
had appeared there, rolled away the stone, frighted the guard, and comforted 
the women. As soon as they were gone from the sepulchre, Mary Magdalene 
here sees two angels in the sepulchre, ver. 12, and yet Peter and John come to 
the sepulchre, and go into it, and see none; what shall we make of this? 
Where were the angels when Peter and John were at the sepulchre who ap- 
peared there before and after? 1st. Angels appear and disappear at pleasure, 
according to the orders and instructions given them. They may be, and are 
really, where they are not visibly; nay, it should seem may be visible to one and 
not to another at the same time, 2 Ain. vi. 17; Num. xxii. 23, How they make 
themselves visible, then invisible, and then visible again, it is presumption for 
us to inquire, but that they do so, is plain from this story. 2nd. This favour 
was shewed to those who were early and constant in their inquiries after 
Christ, and was the reward of them that came first and staid last, but denied 
to them that made a transient visit. 37d. The apostles were not to receive 
their instructions from the angels, but from the Spirit of grace: see Heb. ii. 5. 


11 But Mary stood without at the sepulchre 
weeping: and as she wept, she stooped down, and 
looked into the sepulchre, 12 And seeth two angels 
in white sitting, the one at the head, and the other 
at the feet, where the body of Jesus had lain, 15 
And they say unto her, Woman, why weepest thou? 
She saith unto them, Because they have taken away 
my Lord, and I know not where they have laid him. 
14 And when she had thus said, she turned herself 
back, and saw Jesus standing, and knew not that it 
was Jesus. 15 Jesus saith unto her, Woman, why 
weepest thou? whom seekest thou? She, supposing 
him to be the gardener, saith unto him, Sir, if thou 
have borne him hence, tell me where thou hast laid 
him, and I will take him away. 16 Jesus saith unto 
her, Mary. She turned herself, and saith unto him, 
Rabboni; which is to say, Master. 17 Jesus saith 
unto her, Touch me not; for I am not yet ascended 
to my Father: but go to my brethren, and say unto 
them, I ascend unto my Father, and your Father ; 
and to my God, and your God. 18 Mary Magda- 
lene came and told the disciples that she had seen the 
Lord, and that he had spoken these things unto her, 
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Saint Mark tells us that Christ nee yee firstto Mary Magdalene, Mar. xvi.9; 
that appearance is here largely related, and we may observe 

First. The constancy and fervency of Mary Magdalene’s affection to the Lord 
Jesus, ver. ll. 

1. She staid at the sepulchre, when Peter and John were gone, because there 
her Master had lain, and there she was likeliest to hear some tidings of him. 
Note, Ist. Where there is a true love to Christ, there will be a constant ad- 
herence to him, and a resolution with purpose of heart to cleave to him. This 
good woman, though she has lost him, yet, rather than seem to desert him, will 
abide by his grave for his sake, and continue in his love, even then when she 
wants the comfort of it. 2nd. Where there is a true desire of acquaintance 
with Christ, there will be a constant attendance on the means of knowledge: 
see Hos. vi. 2,3, “ The third day he will raise us up;” and then we shall know 
the meaning of that resurrection, if we follow on to know, as Mary here. 

2. She staid there weeping, and these tears loudly spake her affection to her 
Master. They that have lost Christ have cause to weep. She wept at the 
remembrance of his bitter sufferings; wept for his death, and the loss which 
she and her friends and the country sustained by it; wept to think of return- 
ing home without him; wept because she did not now find his body. They 
that seek Christ must seek him sorrowing, Zw. ii. 48; must weep, not for him, 
but for themselves. 

3. “ As she wept, she looked into the sepulchre,” that her eye might affect her 
heart. When weare in search of something we have lost, we look again and 
again in the place where we last left it, and expected to have found it: she will 
look yet seven times, not knowing but that at length she might see some encou- 
ragement. Note, Ist. Weeping must not hinder seeking. Though she wept, 
she stooped down and looked in. 2nd. Those are likely to seek and find, that 
seek with affection, that seek in tears. 

; Secondly. The vision she had of two angels in the sepulchre, ver. 12. Observe 
here, 

1. The description of the persons she saw. They were two angels in white, 
sitting probably on some benches or ledges hewn out in the rock, one at the 
head, and the other at the foot of the grave; where we have, 

lst. Their nature. They were angels; messengers from heaven, sent on 
purpose on this great occasion, First. To honour the Son, and to grace the 
solemnity of his resurrection. Now the Son of God was again to be brought 
into the world, the angels have a charge to attend him, as they did at his birth, 
Heb.i. 6. Secondly. 'To comfort the saints ; to speak good words to them that 
were in sorrow, and, by giving them notice that the Lord was risen, to prepare 
them for the sight of him. 

2nd. Their number; two. Not a multitude of the heavenly host to sing praise 
only two to bear witness; for out of the mouth of two witnesses this word 
would be established. 

3rd. Their array. They were in white, noting, Ytrst. Their purity and holi- 
ness. The best of men standing before the angels, and compared with them, 
are clothed in filthy gatments, Zec. iii.3; but angels are spotless ; and glorified 
saints, when they come to be as the angels, shall walk with Christ in white. 
Secondly. Their glory, and glorying upon this oceasion, The white in which 
they appeared represented the brightness of that state into which’Christ was 
now risen. 

4th. Their posture and place. They sat, as it were reposing themselves in 
Christ’s grave; for angels, though they needed not a restoration, were obliged 
to Christ for their establishment. These angels went into the grave, to teach 
us not to be afraid of it; nor to think that our resting in it awhile will be any 
prejudice to our immortality. No; matters are so ordered, that the grave is 
not much out of our way to heaven. It intimates, likewise, that angels are to 
be employed about the saints, not only at their death, to carry their souls into 
Abraham’s bosom, but at the great day, to raise their bodies, Mat. xxiv. 31. 
These angelic guards (and angels are called watchers, Dan. iy. 23) keeping pos- 
session of the sepulchre, when they had frighted away the guards which the 
enemies had set, represent Christ’s victory over the powers of darkness, routing 
and defeating them. Thus Michael and his angels are more than conquerors. 
Their sitting to face one another, one at his bed’s head, the other at the bed’s 
foot, notes their eare of the entire body of Christ, his mystical as well as his 
natural body, from head to foot. It may also mind us of the two cherubims, 
placed one at either end of the mercy-seat, looking one at another, Hx, xxv. 18, 
Christ crucified was the great Propitiatory, at the head and feet of which were 
these two cherubims, not with flaming swords to keep us from, but welcome 
messengers to direct us to, the way of life. 

2. ‘Their compassionate inquiry into the cause of Mary Magdalene’s grief; 
ver. 13, “ Woman, why weepest thou?” This question was, Ist. A rebuke to 
her; “ Why weepest thou,” when thou hast cause to rejoice? Many of the 
floods of our tears would dry away before such a search as this into the foun- 
tain of them. “Why art thou cast down?” 2nd. It was designed to shew 
how much angels are concerned at the griefs of the saints, having a charge to 
minister to them for their comfort, Christians should thus sympathise with one 
another. 3rd. It was only to make an occasion of informing her of that which 
would turn her mourning into rejoicing, would put off her sackcloth, and gird 
her with gladness. ? 

3. The melancholy account she gives them of her present distress; ‘Because 
they have taken away the blessed body I came to embalm, and I know not 
where they have laid it? The same story she had told, ver. 2, In it we 
may see 

jab. The weakness of her faith. If she had had faith as a grain of mustard 
seed this mountain would have been removed ; but we often perplex ourselves 
needlessly with imaginary difficulties, which faith would discover to us as real 
advantages. Many good people complain of the clouds and darkness they are 
under, which are the necessary methods of grace for the humbling of their 
souls, the mortifying of their sins, and the endearing of Christ to them. 

2nd. The strength of her loye. They that have a true affection for Christ 
eannot but be in great affliction, when they have lost either the comfortable 
tokens of his love in their souls, or the comfortable opportunities of conversing 
with him, and doing him honour in his ordinances. Mary Magdalene is not 
diverted from her inquiries by the surprise of the Yision, nor satisfied with the 
honour of it; but still she harps upon the same string ; “They have taken away 
my Lord.” <A sight of angels, and their smiles, will not suffice without a sight 
of Christ, and God’s smiles in him. Nay, the sight of angels is but an oppor- 
tunity of pursuing her inquiries after Christ. All creatures, the most excellent, 
the most dear, should be used as means, and but as means, to bring us into 
acquaintance with God in Christ. ‘The angels asked her, ‘‘ Why weepest 
thou?” ‘Why, saith she, ‘I have cause enough to ve for they have taken 
away my Lord; and, like Micah, what have I more , Do you ask why IL 
weep? My beloved has withdrawn himself, and is gone. Note, None know 
but they that have experienced the sorrows of a deserted soul, that has had 
comfortable evidences of the love of God in Christ, and hopes of heaven, 
but has now lost them, and walks in darkness; such a wounded spirit who 
can bear ? 

Thirdly. Christ’s appearing to her. While she was talking with the angels, 
and telling them her case, before oe given her any answer, Christ steps 
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in himself to satisfy her inquiries; for God now speaketh to us by his Son: 
none but he himself can direct us to himself. Mary would fain know where 
her Lord is, and behold he is at her right hand. Note, 1. Those that will be 
content with nothing short of a sight of Christ shall be put off with nothing 
less. He never said to the soul that sought him, Seek in vain. Is it Christ thou 
wouldst have? Christ thou shalt have. 2. Christ in manifesting himself to 
those that seek him often outdoes their expectations. Mary longs to see the 
dead body of Christ, and complains of the loss of that, and behold she sees him 
alive. Thus he doth for his praying people more than they are able to ask or 
think. In this appearance of Christ to Mary, observe, 

1. How he did at first conceal himself from her. 

Ist. He stood as a common person, and she looked upon him accordingly 
ver. 14. She stood expecting an answer to her complaint from the angels; and 
either seeing the shadow, or hearing the tread of some person behind her, she 
turned herself back from talking with the angels, and sees Jesus himself stand- 
ing, the very person she was looking for, and yet she knew not that it was 
Jesus, Note, First. “'The Lord is nigh to them that are of a broken heart,” 
Ps. xxxiy. 18, nearer than they are aware. They that seek Christ, though they 
do not see him, yet may be sure he is not far from them. Secondly. Those that 
diligently seek the Lord will turn every way in their inquiry after him. Mary 
turned herself back, in hopes of some discoveries, Several of the ancients 
suggest, that Mary was directed to look behind her by the angels’ rising up 
and doing obeisance to the Lord Jesus, whom they saw before Mary did; and 
that she looked back to see who it was they paid such a profound rever- 
ence to. But if so, it is not likely she would have taken him for the gardener 3 
rather, therefore, it was her earnest desire in seeking that made her turn aw ay. 
Thirdly. Christ is often near his people, and they are not aware of him. She 
‘knew not that it was Jesus.” Not that he appeared in any other likeness ; but 
either it was a careless, transient look she cast upon him, and her eyes being 
full of care, she could not so well distinguish, or they were holden that she 
should not know him, as those of the two disciples, Lu. xxiv. 16. 

ance He asked her a common question, and she answered him accordingly, 
ver. 15. 

First. The question he asked her was natural enough, and what any one 
would have asked her; “ Woman, why weepest thou? Whom seekest thou?” 
What business hast thou here in the garden so early? And what is all this 
noise and ado for? Perhaps it was spoken with some roughness, as Joseph 
spake to his brethren when he made himself strange, before he made himself 
known to them. It should seem this was the first word Christ spoke after 
his resurrection, “Why weepest thou?” I am risen. The resurrection of 
Christ has enough in it to allay all our sorrows, to check the streams and dry 
up the fountains of our tears, Observe here, Christ takes cognizance, Ist. Of 
his people’s griefs ; and inquires why they weep. He bottles their tears, and 
records them in his book. 2nd. Of his people’s cares; and inquires whom they 
seek, and what they would have. When he knows they are seeking him, yet 
he will know it from them; they must tell him whom they seek. 

Secondly. The reply she made him is natural enough. She doth not give him 
a direct answer, but, as if she should say, Why do you banter me, and upbraid 
me with my tears? you know why I weep, and whom I seek; and, therefore 
supposing him to be the gardener, the person employed by Joseph to dress and 
keep his garden, who she thought was come thither thus early to his work, she 
said, “Sir, if thou hast carried him hence, pray tell me where thou hast laid 
him, and 1 will take him away.” See here, 

lst. The error of her understanding. She supposed our Lord Jesus to be 
the gardener; perhaps because he asked what authority she had to be there. 
Note, Troubled spirits, in a cloudy and dark day, are apt to misrepresent 
Christ to themselves, and to put wrong constructions upon the methods of his 
providence and grace. 

and. The truth of her affection. See how her heart was upon it to find 
Christ; she puts the question to every one she meets, like the careful spouse, 
“Saw ye him whom my soul loveth?” She speaks a gardener fair, and calls 
him, Sir, in hopes to gain some intelligence from him concerning her Beloved. 
When she speaks of Christ, she doth not name him; but, “If thou hast borne 
him hence,” taking it for granted that this gardener was full of thoughts con- 
cerning this Jesus as well as she, and therefore could not but know whom she 
meant. Another evidence of the strength of her affection was, that, wherever 
he was laid, she would undertake to remove him. Such a body, with such a 
weight of spices about it, was much more than she could pretend to carry ; but 
true love thinks it can do more than it can, and makes nothing of difficulties. 
She supposed this gardener grudged that the body of one that was igno- 
miniously crucified should have the honour to be laid in his master’s new 
tomb; and that, therefore, he had removed it to some sorry place, which he 
thought fitter for it. Yet Mary doth.not threaten him to go tell his master, 
and get him turned out of his place for it; but undertakes to find out some 
other sepulchre to which he might be welcome, Christ needs not stay where 
he is thought a burthen. F 

2. How Christ at length made himself known to her, and, by a pleasing sur- 
prise, gave her infallible assurances of his resurrection. Joseph at length said 
to his brethren, “I am Joseph.” So Christ here to Mary Magdalene, now he 
is entered upon his exalted state. Observe, ; , 

lst. How Christ discovered himself to this good woman that was see auND him 
in tears; ver. 16, “ Jesus saith unto her, Mary.” It was said with an emphasis, 
and that air of kindness and freedom with which he was wont to speak to her. 
Now he changed his voice, and spoke like himself, not like the gardener. 
Christ's way of making himself known to his people is by his word, his word 
applied to their souls; speaking to them in particular. When those whom 
God knew by name in the counsels of his love, Ma. xxxiii. 12, are called by name 
in the efficacy of his grace, then he reyeals his Son in them, as in Paul, Gal. i. 16, 
when Christ called to him by name, Saul, Saul. Christ’s sheep know his voice, 
ch. x. 4. This one word, Mary, was like that to the disciples in the storm, “It 
is 1.” Then the word of Christ doth us good, when we put our own names 
into the precepts and promises; In this Christ calls to me, and speaks to me. 

2nd. How readily she received this discovery, when Christ said, * Mary, dost 
thou not know me? Are you and I grown such strangers?” She was pre- 
sently aware who it was, as the spouse, Cant. ii. 8, “lt is the yoice of my 
beloved;” “she turned herself, and said, Rabboni; my master.” It might 
properly be read with an interrogation, ‘Rabboni? Is it my master? Nay, 
but is it indeed?’ Observe, 

First. The title of respect she gives him. “My master ;” Acddckane, ‘a teach- 
ing master.’ ‘The Jews called their doctors Rabbis, great men. Their critics 
tell us that Rabbon was with them a more honourable title than Rabbi; and 
therefore Mary chooseth that, and adds a note of appropriation, My great 
Master. Note, Notwithstanding the freedom of cammunion Christ is pleased 
to admit us to with himself, we must remember that he is our Master, and to 
be approached with a godly fear. 3 i 

Secondly. With what liveliness of affection she gives this title to Christ. She 
turned herself from the angels whom she had in her eye, to look unto Jesus. 
We must take off our regards from all creatures, even the brightest and best, 
to fix them upon Christ, from whom nothing must divert us, and with whom 
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: ‘ ‘fere. When she thought it had been the gardener, she 
ne eich she spoke to him; but now she knew the voice of 
Christ she turned herself. ‘The soul that hears Christ's voice, and is turned 

; " and triumph, My Master. See with what pleasure 


i alls him with joy i 
cua sinte Carat eal of his authority over them, My Master; my great 


ae farther instructions that Cine gave her; ver.17, “ Touch me not ;” 
rO carry vs to the disciples. “ 
BPE ie aioe her from the expectation of familiar society and conversation 
with him at this time; ‘Touch me not, for | am not yet ascended.” Mary was 
so transported with the sight of her dear Master, that she forgot herself, and 
that state of glory into which he was now entering, and was ready to express 
her joy by affectionate embraces of him ; which Christ here forbids at this time. 

First. “ Touch me not” thus at all, “for Iam to ascend to heaven. He bade 
the disciples touch him for the confirmation of their faith; he allowed the 
women to take hold of his feet, and worship him, Mat. xxviii. 9; but Mary, 
supposing that he was risen, as Lazarus was, to live among them constantly, 
and converse with them freely as he had done, upon that presumption was 
about to take hold of his hand with her usual freedom. This mistake Christ 
rectified ; she must believe him and adore him, as exalted ; but must not expect 
to be familiar with him as formerly; see 2 Cor. vy. 16. He forbids her to dote 
upon his bodily presence, to set her heart on that, or expect the continuance of 
that, and leads her to that spiritual converse and communion which she should 
have with him after he was ascended to his Father; for the greatest joy of his 
resurrection was, that it was a step towards his ascension. Mary thought, now 
her Master was risen, he would presently set up a temporal kingdom, such as 
they had long promised themselves. No, saith Christ, touch me not with any 
such thought, think not to lay hold on me so as to detain me here; for, though 
I am not yet ascended, go to my brethren, and tell them, I am to ascend. As 
before his death, so now after his resurrection, he still harps upon this, that he 
was going away, was no more in the world; and therefore they must look 
higher than his bodily presence, and look farther than the present state of 
things. 

erode: “Touch me not,” that is, do not stay to touch me now, stay not 
now to make any farther inquiries, or give any farther expressions of joy, “for 
I am not yet ascended.” I shall not presently depart, it may as well be done 
another time; the best service thou canst do now is to carry the tidings to the 
disciples ; lose no time, therefore, but go away, with all speed. Note, Public 
service ought to be preferred before private satisfaction. “It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” Jacob must let an angel go when the day breaks, and 
it is time for him to look after his family. Mary must not stay to talk with her 
Master, but must carry his message; for it was a day of good tidings, which 
pet ae not engross the comfort of, but hand it to others: see that story, 
2 Kin. vii. 9. 

2ud. He directs her what message to carry to his disciples. But go to my 
brethren,” and tell them not only that I am risen, (she could have told them 
that of herself, for she had seen him,) but that Lascend. Observe, 

First. To whom this message is sent. “Go to my brethren” with it; for he 
is not ashamed to call them so. sé. Though he was now entering upon his 
glory, and was declared to be the Son of God with greater power than ever, 
yet he owns his disciples as his brethren, and expresseth himself with more 
tender affection to them than before, He had called them friends; but never 
brethren till now. Though Christ be high, yet he is not haughty; notwith- 
standing his elevation, he disdains not to own his poor relations, 2nd. Though 
his disciples had lately carried themselves very disingenuously towards him, he 
had never seen them together since; “they all forsook him and fled,” when he 
was apprehended. Justly might he now have sent them an angry message; 
Go to yonder treacherous deserters, and tell them, I will never trust them 
more, or have any thing more to do with them. No, he forgiveth, he forgets, 
and doth not upbraid. 

Secondly. By whom it is sent. By Mary Magdalene, out of whom had been 
cast seven devils, yet now thus favoured. ‘This was her reward for her con- 
stancy in adhering to Christ, and inquiring after him, and a tacit rebuke to the 
apostles who had not been so close as she was in attending on the dying Jesus, 
id so et as she was in meeting the rising Jesus; she becomes an apostle to 

ne apostles, 

Thirdly. What the message itself is; “I ascend to my Father.” Two full 
breasts of consolation here are in these words. 

Ist. Our joint relation to God, resulting from our union with Christ, is an 
unspeakable comfort. Speaking of that inexhaustible Spring of light, life, and 
bliss, he saith, He is ‘‘my Father and your Father, my God and your God.” 
This is very expressive of that near relation that is between Christ and _be- 
lievers ; “he that sanctifieth, and they that are sanctified, are both one,” for 
they agree in one, Heb. ii. 11. Here is such an advancement of Christians, and 
such a condescension of Christ, as brings them very near together, so admi- 
rably well is the matter contrived in order to their union. 

(1.) It is the great dignity of believers, that the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ is in him their Father. A vast difference, indeed, there is between the 
respective foundations of the relation. He is Christ’s Father by eternal 
generation, ours by a gracious adoption; yet even that warrants us to call 
him, as Christ did, Abba, Father. his gives a reason why Christ called them | 
brethren, because his Father was their Father. Christ was now ascending to 
appear as an advocate with the Father, with his Father; and therefore we may 
hope he will prevail for any thing with our Father, and therefore we may hope 
he will prevail for us. 

(2.) It is the great condescension of Christ that he is pleased to own the 
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believer’s God for his God; ‘“‘my God and your God;” mine, that he may be 
yours. The God of the Redeemer to support him, Ps. lxxxix: 26, that he might | 
be the God of the redeemed to save them. ‘The summary of the new covenant 
is, that God will be to us a God; and, therefore, Christ being the surety and / 
head of the covenant, who is primarily dealt with, and believers only through | 
him, as his spiritual seed, this covenant relation fastens first upon him, God 
becomes his God, and so ours. We partaking of a Divine nature, Christ’s Father 
is our Father; and he partaking of the human nature, our God is his God. 

2nd. Christ’s ascension into heayen, in farther prosecution of his undertaking | 
for us, is likewise an unspeakable comfort; Tell them I must shortly ascend; 
that is the next step Lam to take. Now this was intended to be, 

(1.) A word of caution to these disciples, not to expect the continuance of his 
bodily presence on earth, nor the setting up of his temporal kingdom among 
men, which they dreamt of. No, tell them Iam not risen to stay with them, 
but to go on their errand to heaven. Thus they who are raised to a spiritual 
life, in conformity to Christ’s resurrection, must reckon that they rise to ascend. 
They are quickened with Christ, that they may sit with him in heavenly laces, 
Lph. ii. 5,6. Let them not think that this earth is to be their home rr rest; | 
no, being born from heaven, they are bound for heaven. ‘Cheir eye and aim | 
must be upon another world, and this ever upon their hearts, I ascend, there- 
fore must I seek things above. ! ? 

(2.) A word of comfort to them, and to all that shall believe in him through 
their word. He was then oesane, te is now ascended, to his Father and 
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our Father. This was his advancement, he ascended to receive those honours 
and powers which were to be the recompence of his humiliation; he saith it 
with triumph, that they who love him may rejoice. | This is our advantage; for 
he ascended as a conqueror, leading captivity captive for us, Ps. Ixviii. 18. He 
ascended as our forerunner, to prepare a place for us, and to be ready to 
receive us. This message was like that which Joseph’s brethren brought to 
Jacob concerning him, Gen. xlv. 26, “ Joseph is yet alive ;” and not only so, vivit 
imo, et in senatum venit,— he lives, and comes into the senate too;’ “he is 
governor over all the land of Egypt ;” “all power is his.” 

Some make these words, “I ascend to my God and your God,” to inelude a 
promise of our resurrection in the virtue of Christ’s resurrection; for Christ 
had proved the resurrection of the dead from these words, “Iam the God of 
Abraham,” Mat. xxii. 32. So that Christ here insinuates, As he is my God, and 
hath therefore raised me; so he is your God, and will therefore raise you, and 
be your God, Rev. xxi. 3. “ Because I live, you shall live also.” I now ascend 
to honour my God, and you shall ascend to him as your God. 

Lastly. Here is Mary Magdalene’s faithful report of what she had seen and 
heard, to the disciples; ver. 18, “She came and told the disciples,’ whom she 
found together, “that she had seen the Lord.” Peter and John had left her 
seeking him carefully with tears, and would not stay to seek him with her; 
and now she comes to tell them that she had found him, and to rectify the 
mistake she had led them into, by inquiring after the dead body; for now she 
found it was a living body, and a glorified one; so that she found what she 
sought, and, what was infinitely better, she had joy in her sight of the Master 
herself, and was willing to communicate of her joy, for she knew it would be 
good news tothem. When God comforts us, it is with this design, that we 
may comfort others. Andas she told them what she had seen, so also what 
she had heard; she had seen the Lord alive, by the same token, and a good 
token it was, that ‘he had spoken these things unto her,’ as a message to be 
delivered to them; and she delivered it faithfully. They that are acquainted 
with the word of Christ themselves, should communicate their knowledge for 
the good of others, and not grudge that others should know as much as they do. 


19 Then the same day at evening, being the first 
day of the week, when the doors were shut where the 
disciples were assembled for fear of the Jews, came 
Jesus and stood in the midst, and saith unto them, 
Peace de unto you. 20 And when he had so said, 
he shewed unto them Azs hands and his side. Then 
were the disciples glad, when they saw the Lord. . 
21 Then said Jesus to them again, Peace de unto 
you: as. my Father hath sent me, even so send I you. 
22 And when he had said this, he breathed on them, 
and saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost : 
23 Whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted 
unto them; and whose soever sins ye retain, they 
are retained. 24 But Thomas, one of the twelve, 
called Didymus, was not with them when Jesus 
came. 25 The other disciples therefore said unto 
him, We have seen the Lord. But he said unto 
them, Except I shall see in his hands the print of 
the nails, and put my finger into the print of the 
nails, and thrust my hand into his side, I will not 


believe. 


The infallible proofs of Christ’s resurrection were his shewing himself alive, 
Acts i.3. In these verses we have an account of his first appearance to the 
college of the disciples on the same day he rose. He had sent them the tidings 
of his resurrection by trusty and credible messengers; but to shew his love to 
them, and confirm their faith in him, he came himself, and gave them all the 
assurances they could desire of the truth of it, that they might not have it by 
hearsay only, and at secondhand, but might themselves be eyewitnesses of his 
being alive, because oe must attest it to the world, and build the church upon 
that testimony. Now observe here, 

First. When and where this appearance was, ver. 19. It was the same day 
that he arose, being the first day of the week, the day after the Jewish sabbath, 
at a private meeting of the ee ten of them, and some more of their 
friends with them, Lu. xxiv. 33. here are three secondary ordinances, as I 
may call them, instituted by our Lord Jesus, to continue in his church for the 
support of it, and for the due administration of the principal ordinances,—the 
word, sacraments, and prayer; these are, the Lord’s day, solemn assemblies, 
and a standing ministry. The mind of Christ concerning each of these is plainly 
intimated to us in these verses; of the first two, here, in the circumstances of 
this appearance, the other, ver. 21. Christ’s kingdom was to be set up among 
men immediately upon his resurrection, and accordingly we find the very day 
he arose, though but a day of small things, yet graced with those solemnities 
ee should help to keep up a face of religion throughout all the ages of the 
church. 

1. Here is a Christian sabbath observed by the disciples and owned by our 
Lord Jesus. The visit Christ made to his disciples was on “the first day of the 
week ;” and the first, day of the week is, I think, the only day of the week, or 
month, or year, that is ever mentioned by number in all the Naw ‘Testament; 
and that is several times spoken of as a day religiously observed. Though it 
was said here expressly, ver. 1, that Christ rose the first day of the week, and 
it might have been sufficient to say here, ver. 19, he appeared “the same day 
at evening;” yet, to put an honour upon the day, it is repeated, “ being the first 
day of the week.” Not that the apostles designed to ja honour upon the day, 
they were yet in doubt concerning the occasion of it; but God designed to put 
honour upon it, by ordering it that they should be all together to receive 
Christ’s first visit on that day. Thus, in effect, he blessed and sanctified that 
day, because in it the Redeemer rested, 
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2. Here is a Christian assembly solemnized by the disciples, and that also 
owned by the Lord Jesus. Probably the disciples met here for some religious 
exercise, to pray together; or perhaps they met to compare notes, and consider 
whether they had sufficient evidence of their Master’s resurrection, and to 
consult what was now to be done, whether they should keep together or scatter. 
They met to know one another’s minds, strengthen one another’s hands, and 
concert proper measures to be taken in the present critical juncture. 

This meeting was private, because they durst not appear publicly, especially 
notinabody. They met in a house; but they kept the doors shut, that they 
might not be seen together, and that none might come among them, but such 
as they knew; for they feared the Jews, who would prosecute the disciples 
as criminals, that they might seem to believe the lie they would deceive the 
world with, that they came by night and stole him away, Note, Ist. The dis- 
oes of Christ, even in difficult times, must not forsake the assembling them- 
selves together, Heb. x. 25. Those sheep of the flock were scattered in the 
storm, but sheep are sociable, and will come together again. It is no new thing 
for the assemblies of Christ’s disciples to be driven into corners, and forced 
into the wilderness, Rev. xii. 14; Pr. xxviii. 12. 2nd. God’s people have been 
often obliged to enter into their chambers, and shut their doors, as here, for 
fear of the Jews. Persecution is allotted them, and retirement from persecu- 
tion is allowed them; and then where shall we look for them but in dens and 
caves of the earth? It is areal grief, but no real reproach, to Christ’s disciples 
thus to abscond. 

Secondly. What was said and done in this visit Christ made to his disciples, 
and this interview between them. 

1. When they were assembled, Jesus came among them in his own likeness; 
yet drawing a veil over the brightness of his body, now begun to be glorified, 
else it would have dazzled their eyes, as in his transfiguration. Christ came 
among them, to give them a specimen of the performance of his promise, that 

Aone two or three are gathered together in his name, he will be in the midst 
of them. 

2. He came, though the doors were shut. This doth not at all weaken the 
evidence of his having a real human body after his resurrection; though the 
doors were shut, he knew how to open them without any noise, and come in so 
as they might not hear him, as formerly he had walked on the water, and yet 
had a true body. It isa comfort to Christ’s disciples, when their solemn assem- 
blies are reduced to privacy, that no doors can shut out Christ's presence from 
them. We have five things in this appearance of Christ : 

Ist. His kind and familiar salutation of his disciples. He said, “Peace be 


unto you.” This was not a word of course, though commonly used so at the | 


meeting of friends, but a solemn, uncommon benediction, conferring upon them 
all the blessed fruits and effects of his death and resurrection. ‘ The phrase was 
vulgar, but the sense was now peculiar; “ Peace be unto you,” is as much as, All 
good be to you; all peace always by all means. Christ had left them his peace 
for their legacy, ch. xiv. 27. By the death of the testator the testament was 
become of force; and he was now risen from the dead to prove the will, and to 
be himself the executor ef it. Accordingly he here makes prompt payment of 
the legacy; “Peace be unto you.” His speaking peace makes peace, creates 
the fruit of the lips, peace; peace with God, peace in your own consciences, 
peace with one another. All this peace be with you; not peace with the 
world, but peace in Christ. His sudden appearing in the midst of them, when 
they were full of doubts concerning him, full of fears concerning themselves 
could not but put them into some disorder and consternation, the noise of 
which waves he stills with this word, ‘“‘ Peace be unto you.” 

2nd. His clear and undeniable manifestation of himself to them, ver. 20. 
And here observe, 

First. The method he took to convince them of the truth of his resurrection. 
They now saw him alive, whom multitudes had seen dead two or three days 
before. Now the only doubt was, whether this that they saw alive was the 
same individual body which had been seen dead; and none could desire a farther 
proof that it was so, than the scars or marks of the wounds in the body. Now, 
lst. The marks of the wounds, and very deep marks (though without any pain 
or soreness) remained in the body of the Lord Jesus even after his resurrection, 
that they might be demonstrations of the truth of it, Conquerors glory in the 
marks of their wounds. Christ’s wounds were to speak on earth, that it was 
he himself, and therefore he rose with them. They were to speak in heaven, 
in the intercession he must ever live to make, and therefore he ascended with 
them, and appeared in the midst of the throne, a lamb as it had been slain, and 
bleeding afresh, Rev. v. 6. Nay, it should seem he will come again with his 
scars, that they may look on him whom they pierced. 2nd. These marks he 
shewed to his disciples for their conviction. They had not only the satisfac- 
tion of seeing him look with the same countenance, and hearing him speak 


with the same voice, they had been so long accustomed to, sic oculos, sic ille | 


manus, sic ora ferebat,— such were his gestures, such his eyes and hands;’ but 
the farther evidence of these peculiar marks. He opened his hands to them, 
that they might see the marks of the wounds on them; he opened his breast, as 
the nurse lers to the child, to shew them the wound there. Note, The exalted 


edeemer will ever shew himself open-handed and open-hearted to all his | 


faithful friends and followers. When Christ manifests his love to believers 


by the comforts of his Spirit, assures them that because he lives they shall | 


live also, then he shews them his hands and his side. 

Secondly. 'The impression it made upon them, and the good it did them. _ Is¢. 
They were convinced that they saw the Lord; so was their faith confirmed. 
At first they thought they saw an apparition only,—a phantasm; but now they 
knew it was the Lord himself. ‘Thus many true believers, who, while they were 
weak, feared their comforts were but imaginary, afterwards find them through 

race real and substantial. ‘They ask not, “Is it‘'the Lord?” but are assured, 

‘It is he.” 2nd. Then they were glad. That which strengthened their faith 
raised their joy ; believing, they rejoice. ‘The evangelist seems to write it with 
something of transport and triumph; ‘“ Then,” then, “ were the disciples glad 
when they saw the Lord.” If it revived the spirit of Jacob to hear that Joseph 
was yet alive; how would it revive the hearts of those disciples to hear that 
Jesus is again alive! It is life from the dead to them. Now that word of 
Christ was fulfilled, eh. xvi. 22, “I will see you again, and your heart shall 
rejoice.” ‘This wiped away all tears from their eyes. Note, A sight of Christ 
will glad the heart of a disciple at any time. The more we see of Christ the 
more we shall rejoice in him; and our joy will never be perfect till we come 
there where we shallseehimasheis. | | : : 

3rd. The honourable and ample commission he gave them to be his agents in 
the planting of his church, ver. 21. Hereis, _ ; is 

First. The preface to their commission, which was the solemn repetition of 
the salutation before; “ Peace be unto you.” This was intended, either, 1st. 

© raise their attention to the commission he was about to give them. The 
former salutation was to still the tumult of their fear, that they might calmly 
attend to the proofs of his resurrection; this was to reduce the transport of 
their joy, that they might sedately hear what he had farther to say to them. 
Or, 2nd. To encourage them to accept of the commission he was giving them. 
Though it would involve them in a great deal of trouble, yet he designed their 
honour and comfort in it, and in the paths it would be peace to them, Gideon 
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received his commission with this word, ‘ Peace be unto thee,” Jud, vi. 22, 23. 
Christ is our peace; if he be with us, peace isto us. Christ was now sending 
the disciples to publish peace to the world, Jsa. lii. 7; and Christ here, not 
only confers it upon them for their own satisfaction, but commits it to them as 
a trust, to be by them transmitted to all the sons of peace, Lu. x. 5, 6. 

Secondly. The commission itself, which sounds very great, “As my Father 
hath sent me, even so sendI you.” 1st. It is easy to understand how Christ 
sent them; he appointed them to go on with his work upon earth, and to lay 
out themselves for the spreading of his Gospel, and the setting up of his king- 
dom among men. He sent them authorized with a Divine warrant, armed with 
a Divine power; sent them as ambassadors to treat of peace, and as heralds to 
proclaim it; sent them as servants to bid to the marriage. Hence they were 
called “apostles,”’—‘ men sent.’ 2nd. But how Christ sent them as the Father 
sent him is not so easily understood; certainly their commissions and powers 
were infinitely inferior to his, But, 

(1.) Their work was of the same kind with his, and they were to go on 
where he left off. They were not sent to be priests and kings like him, but 
only prophets. As he was sent to bear witness to the truth, so were they; not 
to be mediators of the reconciliation, but only preachers and publishers of if. 
Was he sent, “not to be ministered unto, but to minister ;” not to do his own 
will, but the will of him that sent him; not to destroy the law and the pro- 
phets, but to fill them up? so were they. As the Father sent him to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel, so he sent them into all the world. 

(2.) He had a power to send them equal to that which the Father had to send 
him. Here the force of the comparison seems to lie; By the same authority 
that the Father sent me dol send you. This proves the godhead of Christ: the 
commissions he gave were of equal authority with those which the Father gave, 
and as valid and effectual to all intents and purposes; equal with those he gave 
to the Old Testament prophets in visions. ‘lhe commissions of Peter and 
John, by the plain word of Christ, are as good as those of Isaiah and Ezekiel by 
the Lord sitting on his throne; nay, equal with that which was given to the 
Mediator himself for his work. ad he an incontestable authority, and an 
irresistible ability, for his work ? so had they for theirs. Orthus, As the Father 
hath sent me, is as it were the recital of his power; by virtue of the authority 
given him as Mediator, he gave authority to them as his ministers, to act for 
him and in his name, with the children of men; so that they who received 
Bat or rejected them, received or rejected him, and him that sent him, 
ch. xiii. 20. 

4th. The qualification of them for the discharge of the trust reposed in them 
by their commission; ver. 22,“ He breathed on them, and said, Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost.” Observe, 

First. The sign he used to assure them of, and affect them with, this gift he 
was now about to bestow upon them. “ He breathed on them ;” not only to shew 
them, by this breath of life, that he himself was really alive, but to signify’ to 
them that spiritual life and power which they should receive from him for all 
the services that lay before them. Probably he breathed upon them all toge- 
ther, not upon each severally ; and, though ‘Thomas was not with them, yet the 
Spirit of the Lord knew where to find him, as he did Eldad and Medad, 
Num. xi. 26. Christ here seems to refer to the creation of man at first by the 
breathing of the breath of life into him, Gen. ii. 7; and to intimate that he him- 
self was the author of that work; and that the spiritual life and strength of 
ministers and Christians is derived from him, and depends upon him, as much 
as the natural life of Adam and his seed. As the breath of the Almighty gave 
life to man, and began the old world, so the breath of the mighty Saviour gave 
life to his ministers, and began a new world, Job xxxiii. 4. Now this intimates 
to us, Ist. That the Spirit isthe breath of Christ proceeding fromthe Son. The 
Spirit in the Old Testament is compared to breath, Hze. xxxvii. 9, “ Come, 
O breath;” but the New Testament tell us it is Christ’s breath. The breath of 
God is put for the power of his wrath, Jsa. xi. 4; xxx. 33. But the breath of 
Christ signifies the power of his grace; the breathing of threatenings is changed 
into the breathing of love by the mediation of Christ. Our words are uttered 
by our breath, so the word of Christ is spirit and life. The word comes from 
the Spirit, and the Spirit comes along with the word. 2nd. That the Spirit is 
the gift of Christ. The apostles communicated the Holy Ghost by the laying on 
of hands, those hands being first lifted up in prayer, for they could only beg 
this blessing, and carry it as messengers; but Christ conferred the Holy Ghost 
by breathing; for he is the author of the gift, and from him it comes originally. 
Ny oe as not give his Spirit, God did it, Num. xi. 17; but Christ did-it 
himself. 

Secondly. The solemn grant he made, signified by this sign, “‘ Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost,” in part now, as an earnest of what you shall farther receive not 
many days hence. They now received more of the Holy Ghost than they had 
yet received. hus spiritual blessings are given gradually; to him that has 
shall be given. Now Jesus began to be glorified, more of the Spirit began to 
be given: see ch. vii. 39. Let us see what is contained in this grant. lst. Christ 
hereby gives them assurance of the Spirit’s aid in their future work; in the 
execution of the commission now given them. I send you, and you shall have 
the Spirit to go along with you. Now the Spirit of the Lord rested upon them, 
to qualify them for all the services that lay before them. Whom Christ em- 
ploys he will clothe with his Spirit, and furnish with all needful powers, 
ad He hereby gives them experience of the Spirit’s influences in their pre~ 
sent case. He had shewed them his hands and his side, to convince them of the 
truth of his resurrection; but the plainest evidences will not of themselves 
work faith, witness the infidelity of the soldiers, who were the only eyewit- 
nesses of the resurrection ; therefore, “ Receive the Holy Ghost,” to work faith 
in you, and to open your understandings. They were now in danger of the 
Jews; therefore, ‘‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” to work courage in you. W hat 
Christ said to them he saith to all true believers, “ Receive ye the Holy Ghost, 
Eph. i. 13. What Christ gives we must receive; must submit ourselves and 
our whole souls to the quickening, sanctifying influences of the blessed Spirit ; 
receive his motions, and comply with them; receive his powers, and make use 
of them; and they who thus obey this word as a precept, shall have the benelit 
of it as a promise; they shall receive the Holy Ghost as the guide of their way, 
and the earnest of their inheritance. : ! ree 

5th. One particular branch of the power given them by their commission 
instanced in, ver. 23, “ Whose soever sins ye remit” in the due execution of the 
powers youare intrusted with, “they are remitted unto them,” and they may take 
the comfort of it ; and “ whose soever sins ye retain,” that is, pronounce unpar- 
doned, and the guilt of them bound on, “ they are retained,” and the sinner may 
be sure of it to his sorrow. Now this follows upon their receiving the Holy 
Ghost, for if they had not an extraordinary spirit of discerning they had not 
been fit to be intrusted with such an authority; for in the strictest sense this 
is a special commission to the apostles themselves, and the first preachers of 
the Gospel, who could distinguish who were “in the gall of bitterness and 
bond of iniquity,” and who were not. By virtue of this power, Peter struck 
Ananias and Sapphira dead; and Paul struck Elymas blind. Yet it must be 
understood as a general charter to the church and her ministers, not securing 
an infallibility of judgment to any man or company of men in the world; but 
encouraging the faithful stewards of the mysteries of God to stand to the 
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Gospel they were sent to preach, for God himself would stand to it. The 
apostles, in preaching remission, must begin at Jerusalem, though she had Jately 
brought upon herself the guilt of Christ’s blood, yet_you may declare their sins 
remitted upon gospel terms; and Peter did so, Acts ii. 38; iii. 19.. Christ, being 
risen for our justification, sends his gospel heralds to proclaim the jubilee 
begun, the act of indemnity now passed; and by this rule men shall be judged, 
ch. xii. 48; Rom. ii. 16; Jas. ii, 12. God will never alter this rule of judgment, 
nor vary from it; whom the Gospel acquits shall be acquitted, and whom that 
condemns shall be condemned, which puts a mighty honour upon the ministry, 
and should put a mighty courage into ministers. 3 sages 

Two ways the apostles and ministers of Christ remit and retain sin, and both 
as having authority. 1. By a sound doctrine. They are commissioned to tell 
the world, that salvation is to be had upon gospel terms, and no other,—and 
they shall find God will say Amen to it; so shall their doom be. 2. Bya strict 
discipline, applying the general rule of the Gospel to particular persons. Whom 
you admit into communion with you, according to the rules of the Gospel, God 
will admit into communion with himself; and whom you cast out of commu- 
nion, as impenitent and obstinate in scandalous and infectious sins, shall be 
bound over to the righteous judgment of God. ; 

Thirdly. The incredulity of Thomas, when the report of this was made to 
him, which introduced Christ’s second appearance. x 

1. Here is Thomas’ absence from this meeting, ver. 24. He is said to be one 
of the twelve, one of the college of the apostles, who, though now eleven, had 
been twelve, and were to be so again. They were but eleven, and one of them 
was missing. Christ’s disciples will never be all together till the general 
assembly at the great day. erhaps it was Thomas’ unhappiness that he was 
absent. Either he was not well, or had not notice; or perhaps it was his sin and 
folly; either he was diverted by business or company, which_he preferred 
before this opportunity, or he durst not come for fear of the Jews; and he 
called that his prudence and caution which was his cowardice. However, by 
his absence, he missed the satisfaction of seeing his Master risen, and of sharing 
with the disciples in their joy upon that occasion. Note, Those know not what 
they lose who carelessly absent themselves from the stated solemn assemblies 
of Christians. 

2. The account which the other disciples gave him of the visit their Master 
had made them, ver. 25. Next time they saw him, they said unto him with joy 
enough, “ We have seen the Lord;” and no doubt they related to him all that 
had passed, particularly the satisfaction he had given them, by shewing them 
his hands and his side. It seems, though Thomas was then from them, he was 
not long from them; absenters fora time must not be condemned as apostates 
for ever: Thomas is not Judas. 

Observe with what an exultation and triumph they speak it; “‘ We have seen 
the Lord,” the most comfortable sight we ever saw. This they said to Thomas, 
Ist. To upbraid him with his absence ; “ We have seen the Lord,” byt thou hast 
not. Orrather, 2nd. To inform him; ‘“ We have seen the Lord,” and we wish 
thou hadst been here to see him too, for thou wouldst have seen enough to 
satisfy thee. Note, The disciples of Christ should endeavour to build up one 
another in their most holy faith, both by repeating what they have heard to 
those that were absent, that they may hear it at secondhand; as also by com- 
municating what they have experienced. They that by faith have seen the 
Lord, and tasted that he is gracious, should tell others what God has done for 
their souls; only let boasting be excluded. 

3. The objections Thomas raised against the evidence, to justify himself in 

his loathness to admit it. ‘Tell me not that you have seen the Lord alive, you 
are too credulous, somebody has made fools of you; for my part, except I shall 
not only see in his hand the print of the nails, but put my finger into it, and 
thrust my hand into the wound in his side, I am resolved I will not believe.’ 
Some, by comparing this with what he said, ch. xi. 16; xiv. 5, conjecture him 
to be a man of a rough, morose temper, apt to speak peevishly; for all good 
people are not alike happy in their temper. However, there was certainly much 
amiss in this here. 
- Ist. He had either not heeded, or not duly regarded, what Christ had so often 
said, and that too according to the Old Testament, that he would rise again the 
third day; so that he ought to have said, He is risen, though he had not seen 
him, nor spoken with any that had. 

2nd. He did not pay a just deference to the testimony of his fellow disciples, 
who were men of wisdom and integrity, and ought to be credited. He knew 
them to be honest men; they all ten of them concurred in the testimony with 
great assurance, and yet he cannot persuade himself to say that their record is 
true. Christ had chosen them to be his witnesses of this very thing to all 
nations, and yet Thomas, one of their own fraternity, will not allow them to be 
competent witnesses, nor trust them farther than he can see them. But it was 
not their veracity that he questioned, but their prudence; he feared they were 
too credulous. 

3rd. He tempted Christ, and limited the Holy One of Israel, when he would 
be convinced by his own method, or not at all. He could not be sure that the 
print of the nails, which the apostles told him they had seen, would admit the 
pattie of his finger into them, or the wound in his side the thrusting in of his 

mand; nor was it fit to deal so roughly with a living body; yet Thomas ties up 
his faith to this evidence; either he will be humoured, and have his fancy 
gratified, or he will not believe; see Mat. xvi. 13 xxvii. 42. 

4th. The open avowing of this in the presence of the disciples was an offence 
and discouragement to them. It was not only a sin but a scandal. As one 
coward makes many, so doth one unbeliever; one sceptic making his brethren’s 
heart to faint like his heart, Dew. xx. 9. Had he only thought this evil, and 
then laid his hand upon his mouth to suppress it, his error had remained with 
himself, but his proclaiming his infidelity, and that so peremptorily, might be of 
ill consequence to the rest, who were as yet but weak and wavering.. - 


26 And after eight days again his disciples were 
within, and Thomas with them: then came Jesus, 
the doors being shut, and stood in the midst, and 
said, Peace be unto you. 27 Then saith he to 
Thomas, Reach hither thy finger, and behold m 
hands ; and reach hither thy hand, and thrust it into 
my side: and be not faithless, but believing. 28 
And Thomas answered and said unto him, My Lord 
and my God. 29 Jesus saith unto him, Thomas, 


because thou hast seen sme, thou hast believed: 
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blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have 
believed. 380 And many other signs truly did Jesus 
in the presence of his disciples, which are not written 
in this book: 31 But these are written, that ye 
might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God; and that believing ye might have life through 
his name. 


We have here an account of another appearance of Christ to his disciples 
after his resurrection, when Thomas was now with them. And concerning 
this we may observe, ye 5 Me eyo, a 

First. When it was that Christ repeated his visit to his disciples; “after eight 
days.” That day seven-night after he rose, which must therefore be, as that 
was, “the first day of the week.” , , 

1. He deferred his next appearance for some time, to shew his disciples that 
he was not risen to such a life as he had formerly lived, to converse constantly 
with them, but was as one that belonged to another world, and visited this, 
only as angels do, now and then, when there was occasion, Where Christ was 
during these eight days, and the rest of the time of his abode on earth, is folly 
to inquire, and presumption to determine. Wherever he was, no doubt angels 
ministered unto him. In the begiuning of his ministry he had been forty days 
unseen, tempted by the evil spirit, Mat. iv. 1,2. And now in the beginnin 
of his glory he was forty days, for the most part unseen, attended by goo 
spirits. 

2. He deferred it so long as seven days. And why so? Ist. That he might 
put a rebuke upon Thomas for his incredulity. He had neglected the former 
meeting of the disciples; and to teach him to prize those seasons of grace better 
for the future, he cannot have such another opportunity for several days. He 
that slips one tide must stay a good while for another.. A very melancholy 
week we have reason to think Thomas had of it, drooping, and in suspense, 
while the other disciples were full of joy; and it was long of himself, and his 
own folly. 2nd. That he might try the faith and patience of the rest of the 
disciples. They had gained a great point when they were satisfied that they 
had seen the Lord, ‘‘ then were the disciples glad;” but he would try whether 
they could keep the ground they had got, when they saw no more of him for 
some days. And thus he would gradually wean them from his bodily presence, 
which they had doted and depended too much upon. 3rd, That he might put 
an honour upon the first day of the week, and give a plain intimation of his 
will, that it should be observed in his church as the Christian sabbath, that is, 
the weekly day of holy rest, and holy convocations. _That one day in seven 
should be religiously observed was an appointment from the Dowinhiply as old 
as innocency; and that in the kingdom of the Messiah the first day of the week 
should be that solemn day, this was indication enough, that Christ on that day 
once and again met his disciples in a religious assembly; and it is highly pro- 
bable, in his former appearance to them, he appointed them that day seven- 
night to be together again, and promised to meet them; and also that he 
appeared to them every first day of the week, besides other times, during the 
forty days. And the religious observance of that day has been from thence 
transmitted down to us through every age of the church, ‘* This,” therefore, 
**is the day which the Lord has made.” 

Secondly. Where and how Christ made them this visit. It was at Jerusalem, 
for the doors were shut now, as before, “for fear of the Jews.” There they 
staid, to keep the feast of unleavened bread, seven days, which expired the day 
before this, yet they would not set out on their journey to Galilee on the first 
day of the week, because it was the Christian sabbath, but staid till the day 
after. Now observe, 

1. That Thomas was with them. Though he had withdrawn himself once, yet 
not a second time. When we have lost one opportunity, we should give the 
more earnest heed to lay hold on the next, that we may recover our losses: it is 
a good sign if such a loss whet our desires, and a bad sign if it cool them. And 
the disciples admitted him among them, and did not insist upon his believing 
the resurrection of Christ as they did, because as yet it was but darkly re- 
vealed; they did not receive him to doubtful disputation, but bade him wel- 
come to come and see. But observe, Christ did not appear to Thomas, for his 
satisfaction, till he found him in society with the rest of the disciples, because 
he would countenance the meetings of Christians and ministers, for there 
will he be in the midst of them. And besides, he would have all the disciples 
witnesses of the rebuke he gave to Thomas, and yet withal, of the tender care 
he had of him. 1 

2. That-Christ came in among them, and stood in the midst, and they all 
knew him, for he shewed himself now just as he had shewed himself before. 
ver. 19, still the same, and no changeling. See the condescension of our Lor 
Jesus. The gates of heaven were ready to be opened to him, and there he 
might have been in the midst of the adorations of a world of angels; yet for 
the benefit of his church he lingered on earth, and visited the little private 
meetings of his poor disciples, and is in the midst of them. 47 

3. He saluted them all in a friendly manner, as he had done before; he said, 
“Peace be unto you.” This was no vain repetition, but significant of th 
abundant and assured peace which Christ gives, and of the continuance of 
his blessings upon his people; for they fail not, but are new every morning, 
new every meeting. ‘ 

Thirdly. What passed between Christ and Thomas at this meeting; and that 
oy is recorded, though we may suppose he said a deal to the rest of them. 

ere is, : . 

1. Christ’s gracious condescension to Thomas, ver. 27. He ee him out 
from the rest, and applied himself particularly to him, “ Reach hither thy 
finger,” and since thou wilt have it so, ‘behold my hands,” and satisfy thy 
curiosity to the utmost about the “print of the nails; reach hither thy hand,” 
and if nothing less will convince thee, ‘‘ thrust it into my side.” Here we have, 
_ ist. An implicit rebuke of Thomas’ incredulity, in the plain reference whic 
is here had to what Thomas had said, answering it word for word, for h 
heard it, though unseen; and one would think his telling him of it shot put 
him to the blush. Note, There is not an unbelieving word in our fonen 8, nO, 
nor thought in our minds, at any time, but it is known to the Lor Tieas, 
Ps. \xxvni. 21. , " 

2nd. An express condescension to his weakness; which oppose two things: 
First. That he suffers his wisdom to be prescribed to. reat spirits will not 
be dictated to by their inferiors, especially in their acts of grace, yet Christ is 
pleased here to accommodate himself even to Thomas’ fancy, in_a ss 
thing, rather than break with him, and leave him in his unbelief. He wi ant 
break the bruised reed; but, as a good shepherd, gathers that whic as 
driven away, ze. xxxiv. 16. We ought thus to bear the infirmities of the 
weak, Rom. xy. 1,?, Secondly. He sufters his wounds to be raked into; allows 
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Thomas even to thrust his hand into his side, if then at last he would believe. 
Thus, for the confirmation of our faith, he hath instituted an ordinance on pur- 
pose to keep his death in remembrance, though it was an ignominious, shame- 
ful death, and one would think should rather have been forgotten, and no 
more said of it; yet, because it was such an evidence of his love as would be 
an encouragement to our faith, he appoints the memorial of it to be celebrated. 
And in that ordinance wherein we shew the Lord’s death, we are called as it 
were to put our finger into the print of the nails: Reach hither thy hand to 
him who reacheth forth his helping, inviting, giving hand to thee. 

It is an affecting word with which Christ closeth up what he had to say to 
Thomas, “ Be not faithless, but believing ;” ji) yivov &xros,—f Do not thou be- 
come an unbeliever;’ as if he should have been sealed up under unbelief had 
he not yielded now. This warning is given to us all, “ Be not faithless ;” for 
if we are faithless we are Christless and graceless, hopeless and joyless; let us 
therefore say, ‘‘ Lord, I believe, help thou mine unbelief.” 

2. Thomas’ believing consent to Jesus Christ. He is now ashamed of his 
incredulity, and cries out, “My Lord and my God,” ver. 28. e are not told 
whether he did put his finger into the print of the nails; it should seem he did 
not, for Christ saith, ver. 29, “ Thou hast seen and believed;” seeing sufficed. 
And now faith comes off a conqueror, after a struggle with unbelief. 

lst. Thomas is now fully satisfied of the truth of Christ’s resurrection; that 
the same Jesus that was crucified is now alive, and this is he. His slowness 
and backwardness to believe may help to strengthen our faith; for hereby it 
appears that the witnesses of Christ’s resurrection, who attested it to the 
world, and pawned their lives upon it, were not easy, credulous men, but 
cautious enough, and that suspended their belief of it till they saw the utmost 
evidence of it they could desire. Thus out of the eater came forth meat. 

2nd. He therefore believed him to be Lord and God, and we are to believe 
him so. First. We must believe his Deity, that he is God; not a man made 
God, but God made man, as this evangelist had laid down his thesis at first, 
ch.i.1. The Author and Head of our holy religion has the wisdom, power, 
sovereignty, and unchangeableness of God, which was necessary, because he 
was to be not only the founder of it, but the foundation of it for its constant 
support, and the fountain of life for its BBE DY. Secondly. His mediation, that 
he is Lord, the one Lord, 1 Cor. viii. 5; 1 Tim. ii. 5. He is sufficiently autho- 
rized as plenipotentiary to settle the great concerns that lie between God and 
man; to take up the controversy which would inevitably have been our ruin, 
and to establish the correspondence that was necessary to our happiness: see 
Acts ii. 36; Rom. xiv. 9. 

3rd. He consented to him as his Lord and his God. In faith there must be 
the consent of the will to gospel terms, as well as the assent of the under- 
standing to gospel truths. We must accept of Christ to be that to us which 
the Father hath appointed him. “ My Lord,” refers to Adonai, ‘my foundation 
and stay ;’ “‘my God,” to Elohim, ‘my prince and judge.’ God haying consti- 
tuted him the umpire and referee, we must approve the choice, and entirely 
refer ourselves to him. ‘This is the vital act of faith, He is mine, Cant. ii. 16. 

4th. He made an open profession of this before those that had been the wit- 
nesses of his unbelieving doubts. He saith it to Christ, and to complete the 
sense we must read it, Thou art my Lord and my God; or, speaking to his 
brethren, This is my Lord and my God. Do we accept of Christ as our Lord 
God? we must go to him, and tell him so, as David, Ps. xvi. 2. Deliver the 
surrender to him as our act and deed. Tell others so, as those that triumph in 
our relation to Christ, “‘ This is my beloved.” Thomas speaks with an ardency 
of affection, as one that took hold of Christ with all his might, “My Lord, 
and my God.” 

3. The judgment of Christ upon the whole; ver. 29, “* Thomas, because thou 
hast seen me, thou hast believed,” and it is well thou art brought to it at last 
upon any terms; ‘‘but blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have be- 
lieved.” Here, 

Ist. Christ owns Thomas a believer. Sound and sincere believers, though 
they be slow and weak, shall be graciously accepted of the Lord Jesus. They 
who have long stood it out, if at last they yield, shall find him ready to forgive. 
No sooner did Thomas consent to Christ, but Christ gives him the comfort of 
it, and lets him know that he believes. 

2nd. He upbraids him with his former incredulity. He might well be ashamed 
to think, First. That he had been so backward to believe, and came so slowly 
to his own comforts. They that in sincerity have closed with Christ see a 
great deal of reason to lament that they did not do it sooner. Secondly. That 
it was not without much ado that he was brought to believe at last; If thou 
hadst not seen me alive thou wouldst not have believed. But if no evidence 
must be admitted but that of our own senses, and we must believe nothing but 
what we ourselves are eyewitnesses of, farewell all commerce and conversa- 
tion. If this must be the only method of proof, how must the world be con- 
verted to the faith of Christ? He is therefore justly blamed for laying so much 
stress upon this. ‘ 

3rd. He commends the faith of those who believe upon easier terms. Thomas 
as a believer was truly blessed; but rather “blessed are they that have not 
seen.” It is not meant of not seeing the objects of faith, for those are invisible, 
Heb. xi. 1; 2 Cor. iv. 18, but the motives of faith, Christ’s miracles, and espe- 
cially his resurrection ; blessed are they that see not these, and yet believe in 
Christ. This may look either backward upon the Old Testament saints, who 
had not seen the things which they saw, and yet believed the promise made 
unto the fathers, and lived by that faith ; or forward, upon them which should 
afterwards believe, the Gentiles who had never seen Christ in the flesh, as the 
Jews had. This faith is more laudable and praiseworthy than theirs who saw 
and believed; for, First. It evidenceth a better temper of mind in those that 
do believe. Not to see and yet to believe, argues greater industry in searching 
after truth, and greater ingenuity of mind in embracing it. He that believes 
upon that sight hath his resistance conquered by a sort of violence, but he that 
believes without that, like the Bereans, is more noble. Secondly. It is a greater 
instance of the power of Divine grace. The less sensible the evidence is, the 
more doth the work of faith appear to be the Lord’s doing. Peter is blessed in 
his faith because flesh and blood have not revealed it to him, Mat. xvi. 17. Flesh 
and blood contribute more to their faith that see and believe than to theirs 
who see not, and yet believe. Dr. Lightfoot quotes a saying of one of the 
rabbins, ‘ That one proselyte is more acceptable to God than all the thousands 
of Israel that stood before mount Sinai, for they saw and received the law, but 
a proselyte sees not, and yet receives it.’ : ; 2 ; 

ourthly. The remark which the evangelist makes upon his narrative, like 
an historian drawing towards a conclusion, ver. 30, 31. And here, 

1. He assures us that many other things occurred which were all worthy to 
be recorded, but are not written in the book; many signs. Some refer this to 
all the signs that Jesus did during his whole life; all the wondrous words he 
spoke, and all the wondrous works he did; but it seems rather to be confined 
to the signs he did after his resurrection, for these were in the presence of the 

sciples only, which are here spoken of, Acts x. 41. Divers of his appearances 
are not recorded, as appears 1 Cor. xv. 5,7; see Actsi.3. Now, 

lst. We may here improve this general attestation, that there were other 
signs, many other, for the eo es of our faith; and being added to the 
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particular narratives, very much strengthens the evidence. They that recorded 
the resurrection of Christ were not put to fish for evidence, to take up such 
short and scanty proofs as they could find, and make up the rest with conjec- 
ture; no, they had evidence enough and to spare, and more witnesses to 
produce than they had occasion for. The disciples, in whose presence these 
other signs were done, were to be preachers of Christ’s resurrection to others 5 
and therefore it was requisite they should have proofs of it ew abundanti,— 
in abundance,’ that they might have a strong consolation who ventured life 
and a Shen it. 

2nd. We need not ask why they were not all written, or why not more than 
these, or other than these, for it is enough for us that so it seemed good to the 
Holy Spirit, by whose inspiration this was given. Had this history been a mere 
human composure, it had been swelled with a multitude of depositions and 
affidavits, to prove the contested truth of Christ’s resurrection, and long argu- 
ments drawn up for the demonstration of it; but, being a Divine history, the 
penmen write with a noble security, relating what amounted to a competent 
proof, sufficient to convince those that were willing to be taught, and to con- 
demn those that were obstinate in their unbelief; and if this satisfy not, more 
would not. Men produce all they have to say, that they may gain credit; but 
God doth not, for he can give faith. Had this history been written for the 
entertainment of the curious, it would have been more copious, for every cir- 
cumstance would haye brightened and embellished the story; but it was 
written to bring men to believe, and enough is said to answer that intention, 
whether men will hear, or whether they will forbear. 

2. He instructs us in the design of recording what we do find here, ver. 31. 
These accounts are given in this and the following chapter, that ye might 
believe upon these evidences, “that you might belieye that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God,” declared with power to be so by his resurrection. 

lst. Here is the design of those that wrote the Gospel. Some write books 
for their diversion, and publish them for their profit or applause; others to 
oblige the Athenian humour; others to instruct the world in arts and sciences, 
for their secular advantage. But the evangelists wrote without any view of 
temporal benefit to themselves or others, but to bring men to Christ and 
heaven, and in order to that to persuade men to believe; and for this they took 
the most fitting methods, they brought to the world a Divine revelation, sup- 
ported with its due evidences. 

2nd. The duty of those that read and hear the Gospel. It is their duty to 
believe, to embrace the doctrine of Christ, and that record given concerning 
him, 1 Jno. v. 11. 

First. We are here told what the great gospel truth is which we are to 
believe, that Jesus is that Christ, that Son of God. Ist. That he is the Christ; 
the person that, under the title of the Messiah, was promised to, and expected 
by, the Old Testament saints; and that, according to the signification of the 
name, is anointed of God to be a Prince and a Saviour. 2nd. That he is the 
Son of God; not only as Mediator, for then he had not been greater than 
Moses, who was both a prophet, intercessor, and lawgiver, but antecedent to 
his being the Mediator; for if he had not been a Divine person, endued with 
the power of a God, and entitled to the glory of a God, he had not been quali- 
fied for the undertaking, not fit either to do the Redeemer’s work, or to wear 
the Redeemer’s crown. 

Secondly. What the great gospel blessedness is which we are to hope for; 
“that believing, we shall have life through his name.” ‘This is, lst. To direct 
our faith. It must have an eye to the life, the crown of life, the tree of life set 
before us. Life through Christ’s name, the life proposed in the covenant 
which is made with us in Christ, is what we must propose to ourselves as the 
fulness of our joy, and the abundant recompence of all our services and suftfer- 
ings. 2nd. To encourage our faith, and invite us to believe. Upon the pros- 
pects of some great advantage, men will venture far, and greater advantage 
there cannot be than that which is offered by “the words of this life,” as the 
Gospel is called, Acts v. 20; it includes both spiritual life in conformity to God 
and communion with him, and eternal life in the vision and fruition of him. 
Both are through Christ’s name, by his merit and power, and both indefeasibly 
sure to all true believers. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


The evangelist seemed to have concluded his history with the foregoing chapter; but, as 
St. Paul sometimes in his epistles, new matter occurring, he begins again. He had 
said, that there were many other signs which Jesus did for the proof of his resurrection. 
And in this chapter he instanceth in one of those many, which was Christ's appear- 
ance to some of his disciples at the sea of Tiberias, in which we have an account, 
I. How he discovered himself to them as they were fishing, filled their net, and then 
very familiarly came and dined with them upon what they had caught, ver. 1—14. 
II. What discourse he had with Peter after dinner: 1. Concerning himself, ver. 15—20. 
2. Concerning John, ver. 21—28. III. Thesolemn conclusion of this Gospel, ver. 24, 25. 
It is strange any should suppose that this chapter was added by some other hand, when 
it is expressly said, ver. 24, that the disciple whom Jesus loved is he which testifieth 


these things. 

= FTER these things Jesus 
shewed himself again to the 
disciples at the sea of Tiberias; 
and on this wise shewed he 
himself. 2 There were toge- 
ther Simon Peter, and Thomas 
called Didymus, and Natha- 
nael of Cana in Galilee, and 
A the sons of Zebedee, and two 
other of his disciples. 3 Simon Peter saith unto 
them, I goa fishing. They say unto him, We also 
go with thee. ‘They went forth, and entered into 
a ship immediately; and that night they caught 
nothing. 4 But when the morning was now come, 
Jesus stood on the shore: but the disciples knew 
not that it was Jesus. 5 Then Jesus saith unto 
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them, Children, have ye any meat? ‘They answered 
him, No. 6 And he said unto them, Cast the net 
on the right side of the ship, and ye shall find. 
They cast therefore, and now they were not able to 
draw it for the multitude of fishes. 7 Therefore 
that disciple whom Jesus loved saith unto Peter, It 
is the Lord. Now when Simon Peter heard that it 
was the Lord, he girt his fisher’s coat unto him, (for 
he was naked,) and did cast himself into the sea. 
8 And the other disciples came in a little ship ; (for 
they were not far from land, but as it were two 
hundred cubits,) dragging the net with fishes. 9 
As soon then as they were come to land, they saw a 
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fire of coals there, and fish laid thereon, and bread. 
10 Jesus saith unto them, Bring of the fish which 
ye have now caught. 11 Simon Peter went up, 
and drew the net to land full of great fishes, an 
lundred and fifty and three: and for all there were 
so many, yet was not the net broken. 12 Jesus 
saith unto them, Come and dine. And none of the 
disciples durst ask him, Who art thou? knowing 
that it was the Lord. 13 Jesus then cometh, and 
taketh bread, and giveth them, and fish likewise. 
14 This is now the third time that Jesus shewed 
himself to his disciples, after that he was risen from 
the dead. 


We have here an account of Christ’s appearance to his disciples at the sea of 
Tiberias. ow, 

1. Let us compare this appearance with those that went before. In those 
Christ shewed himself to his disciples when they were met in a solemn assem- 
bly (it should seem for religious worship) upon a Lord’s day, and when they 
were all together, perhaps, expecting his appearing; but in this he shewed 
himself to some of them occasionally, upon a week day, when they were fishing, 
and little thought of it. Christ has many ways of making himself known to 
his people, usually in his ordinances; but sometimes by his Spirit he visits 
them when they are employed in common business, as the shepherds who were 

-keeping their flock by night, Zw. ii. 8; even so here also, Gen. xvi. 13. 

2. Let us compare it with that which followed at the mountain in Galilee 
where Christ had appointed them to meet him, af. xxviii. 16. Thitherward 
they moved as soon as the days of unleavened bread were over, and disposed of 
themselves as they thought fit, till the time fixed for this interview, or general 
rendezvous. Now this appearance was while they were waiting for that, that 
they might not be weary of waiting. Christ is often better than his word, but 
never worse; often prevents and outdoes the believing expectations of his 
peers. but never disappoints them. As to the particulars of the story we may 
observe, : 

First. Who they were to whom Christ now shewed himself, ver. 2; not to all 
the twelve, but to seven of them only. Nathanael is mentioned as one of them 
whom we have not met with since ch. i.; but some think he was the same with 
Bartholomew, one of the twelve. The two not named are supposed to be 
Philip of Bethsaida and Andrew of Capernaum. Observe here, 1. It is good 
for the disciples of Christ to be much together; not only in solemn, religious 
assemblies, but in common conversation, and about common business. Good 
Christians should by this means both testify and increase their affection to, 
and delight in, each other, and edify one another both by discourse and example. 
2. Christ chose to manifest himself to them when they were together ; not only 
to countenance Christian society, but that they might be joint witnesses of the 
same matter of fact, and so might corroborate one another’s testimony. Here 
were seven together to attest this; on which occasion some observe, that the 
Roman law required seven witnesses to a testament. 3. Thomas was one of 
them, and is named next to Peter, as if he now kept closer to the meetings of 
the apostles than ever. It is well if losses by our neglects make us more care- 
ful afterwards not to slip opportunities. : : H 

Secondly. How they were employed, ver. 3. Observe, 

1. Their agreement to go a fishing. They knew not well what to do with 
themselves ; For my part, saith Peter, I will go a fishing. We will go with thee 
then, say they, for we will keep together. ‘Though commonly two of a trade 
cannot agree, yet they could. Some think they did amiss in returning to their 
boats and nets which they had left, but then Christ would not have coun- 
tenanced them in it with a visit. 1t was rather commendable in them; for they 
did it, Ist. To redeem time, and not be idle; they were not yet appointed to | 
preach the resurrection of Christ. Their commission was in the drawing, but | 
not perfected; the hour for entering upon action was not come. It is likely 
their Master had directed them to say nothing of his resurrection till after his 
ascension ; nay, not till after the pouring out of the Spirit, and then they were 
to begin at Jerusalem. Now in the meantime, rather than do nothing, they 
would go a fishing ; not for recreation, but for business. It is an instance of 
their humility; though they were advanced to be sent of Christ, as he was of 
the Father, yet they did not take state upon them, but remembered the rock 
out of which they were hewn. It is an instance likewise of their industry, and 
speaks them good husbands of their time. While they were waiting they 
would not be idling. Those who would give an account of their time with 


joy should contrive to fill up the vacancies of it, to gather up the fragments of 
it. 2nd, That they might help to maintain themselyes, and not be burthensome 
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to any. While their Master was with them, those that ministered to him were 
kind to them; but now the bridegroom was taken from them they must fast in 
those days, and therefore their own hands, as Paul’s, must minister to their 
necessities; and for that reason Christ asked them, Have ye any meat? This 
teacheth us with quietness to work, and eat our own bread. ¥ 

2. Their disappointment in their fishing. That night they caught nothing, 
though it is likely they toiled all night, as Zu. v.5. See the vanity of this 
world; the hand of the diligent often returns empty. Even good men may 
come short of desired success in their honest undertakings: we may be in the 
way of our duty, and yet not prosper. Providence so ordered it that all that 
night they should catch nothing ; that the miraculous draught of fishes in the 
morning might be the more wonderful, and the more acceptable. In those 
disappointments which to us are very grievous God has often designs that are 
very gracious. Man has indeed a dominion over the fish of the sea, but they 
are not always at his beck ; God only knows the paths of the sea, and commands 
that which passeth through them. 

Thirdly. After what manner Christ made himself known to them. 
said, ver. 1, he shewed himself ; his body, though a true and real body, yet was 
raised, as ours will be, a spiritual body, and so was visible only when he lieacle 
was pleased to make it so; or rather, came and removed so quickly, that it was 
here or there in an instant, ‘in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye.” Four 
things are observable in the appearance of Christ to them: 

1. He shewed himself to them seasonably ; ver. 4, ““ When the morning was 
now come,” after a fruitless night’s toil, “ Jesus stood on theshore.” Christ’s 
time of making himself known to his people is when me are most at a loss, 
When they think they have lost themselves, he will let them know they have 
not lost him. Weeping may endure for a night ; but joy comes, if Christ comes, 
in the morning. Christ appeared to them not walking upon the water, because, 
being risen from the dead, he was not to be with them as he had been; but 
standing upon the shore, because now they were to make towards him. Some 
of the ancients put this significancy upon it, that Christ, having finished his 
work, was got through a stormy sea, a sea ot blood, to a safe and quiet shore, 
where he stood in triumph; but the disciples having their work before them 
were yet at seain toil and peril. It is a comfort to us, when our passage is 
rough and stormy, that our Master is at shore, and we are hastening to him. 

2. He shewed himself to them gradually. ‘ The disciples,” though they had 
been intimately acquainted with him, “ knew not” presently “that it was 
Jesus.” Little expecting to see him there, and not looking intently upon him, 
they took him for some common person waiting the arrival of their boat to buy 
their fish. Note, Christ is often nearer us than we think he is, and so we shall 
find afterwards to our comfort. : 

3. He shewed himself to them by an instance of his pity ver.5. He called 
to them, “ Children,” ra:dia, ‘lads, “‘have ye any meat ?” ‘Have ye caught any 
fish ? Here, Ist. The compellation is very familiar; he speaketh unto them as 
unto his sons, with the care and tenderness of a father, “ Children.” Though 
he was now entered upon his exalted state, he spoke to his disciples with as 
much kindness and affection as ever. They were not children in age, but they 
were his children; the children which God had given him. 2nd. The question 
is very kind; “ Have ye any meat?” He asks, as a tender father concerning 
his children, whether they be provided with that which is fit for them; that, 
if they be not, he may take care for their supply. Note, The Lord is for the 
body, 1 Cor. vi. 13. Christ takes cognizance of the temporal wants of his 
people, and has promised them not only grace sufficient, but food convenient; 
‘** Verily they shall be fed,” Ps. xxxvii. 3. Christ looks into the cottages of the 
poor, and asks, “ Children, have ye any meat ?” thereby inviting them to open 
their case before him, and by the prayer of faith to make their requests known 
to him, and then let them be careful for nothing ; for Christ takes care of them, 
takes care for them. Christ has herein set us an example of compassionate 
eoncern for our brethren; there are many poor householders disabled for 
labour, or disappointed in it, that are reduced to straits, whom the rich should 
inquire after thus, “Have ye any meat?” for the most necessitous are com- 
monly the least clamorous. To this question the disciples give a short answer. 
and some think with an air of discontent and peevishness; they said, “ No,’ 
not giving him any such friendly and respectful title as he had given them; so 
short do the best come in their returns of love to the Lord Jesus. Christ put 
the question to them, not because he did not know their wants; but he would 
know them from them. ‘They that would have supplies from Christ must own 
themselves empty and needy. 

4. He shewed himself to them by an instance of his power; and this per- 
fected the discovery, ver. 6. He ordered them to “cast the net on the right 
side of the ship,’ the contrary side to what they had been casting it on; and 
then they, who were going home empty-handed, were enriched with a great 
draught of fishes. Here we have, Ist. The orders Christ gave them, and the 
promise annexed to those orders, Cast the net there in such a place, and you 
shall find. He from whom nothing is hid, no, not the inhabitants under the 
waters, Job xxvi. 5, knew on what side of the ship the shoal of fishes was, and 
to that side he directs them. Note, Divine Providence extends itself to things 
most minute and contingent; and they are happy that know how to take hints 
from thence in the conduct of their affairs, and acknowledge it in all their 
ways. 2nd. Their obedience to these orders, and the good success of that. As 
yet they knew not that it was Jesus; however they were willing to be advised 
by anybody, and did not bid this supposed stranger mind his own business, and 
not meddle with theirs, but took his counsel; and, in being thus observant of 
strangers, they were obedient to their Master unawares. And it sped won- 
derful well; now Me hada draught that paid them for all their pains. Note, 
Those that are humble, diligent, and patient, though their labours may be 
crossed, they shall be crowned; they sometimes live to see their affairs take 
a happy turn after many struggles and fruitless attempts. There is nothing 
lost by rea | Christ’s orders. Those are likely to speed well that follow 
the rule of the Word, the conduct of the Spirit, and the intimations of Proyi- 
dence; for that is casting the net on the right side of the ship. 

Now the draught of fishes may be considered, J’irst. As a miracle in itself: 
and so it was designed to prove that Jesus Christ was raised in power, though 
sown in weakness; and that all things were put under his feet, the fishes of 
the sea not excepted. Christ manifests himself to his people by doing that for 
them which none else ean do, and things which they looked not for. Secondly. 
As a mercy to them; for the seasonable and abundant supply of their neces- 
sities. When their ingenuity and industry failed them, the power of Christ 
came in opportunely for their relief; for he would take care that they who had 
left all for him, should not want any good thing. When we are most at a loss, 
Jehovah Jireh. Zhirdly. As the memorial of a former mercy, with which 
Christ had formerly recompensed Peter for the loan of his boat, Zu. v. 4, &e. 
This miracle nearly resembled that, and could not but put Peter in mind of 
that, which helped bim to improve this; for both that and this affected him 
much, as meeting him in his own element, in his own employment. Latter 
favours are designed to bring to mind former favours, that eaten bread ma 
not be forgotten. ourthly. As a mystery, and very significant of that ore 
to which Christ was now with an enlarged commission sending them forth. 
‘The prophets had been fishing for souls, and caught nothing, or very little; but 
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the apostles that let down the net at Christ’s word had wonderful success ; 
“many were the children of the desolate,” Gal. iv. 27. They themselves, in 
pursuance of their former mission, when they were first made fishers of men, 
had had small success in comparison with what they should now have. When, 
soon after this, three thousand were converted in one day, then the net was 
cast on the right side of the ship. It is an encouragement to Christ’s ministers 
to continue their diligence in their work; one happy draught at length may be 
sufficient to repay many years’ toil at the gospel net. : : 

Fourthly. How the disciples received this discovery which Christ made of 
himself, ver. 7,8. Where we find, — ahem x. 

1. That John was the most intelligent and quicksighted disciple. He whom 
Jesus loved was the first that said, It was the Lord; for those whom Christ 
loves he will in a special manner manifest himself to: his secret is with his 
favourites. John had adhered more closely to his Master in his sufferings than 
any of them; and therefore he has a clearer eye, and a more discerning judg- 
ment, than any of them, in recompence for his constancy. When John was 
himself aware that it was the Lord he communicated his knowledge to those 
with him; for this dispensation of the Spirit is given to every one to profit 
withal, They that know Christ themselves should endeavour to bring others 
acquainted with him. We need not engross him; there is enough in him for us 
all. John tells Peter, particularly, his thoughts that it was the Lord; knowing 
he would be glad to see him above any of them. Though Peter had denied his 
Master, yet, having repented, and being taken into the communion of the dis- 
ciples again, they were as free and familiar with him as ever. | 

2. That Peter was the most zealous and warm-hearted disciple; for as soon 
as he heard it was the Lord, for which he took John’s word, the ship could 
not hold him, nor could he stay the bringing of it to shore, but into the sea he 
throws himself presently, that he might come first to Christ. Ist. He shewed 
his respect to Christ by girding his fisher’s coat about him, that he might 
appear before his Master in the best clothes he had; and not rudely rush into 
his presence stripped as he was to his waistcoat and drawers, because the work 
he was about was toilsome, and he was resolved to take pains init. Perhaps 
this fisher’s coat was made of leather, or oilcloth, and would keep out wet; 
and he girt it to him that he might make the best of his way through the water 
to Christ, as he used to do after his nets, when he was intent upon his fishing. 
2nd. He shewed the strength of his affection to Christ, and his earnest 
desire to be with him, by casting himself into the sea; and either wading or 
swimming to shore to come to him. When he walked upon the water to 
Christ, Mat. xiv. 28, 29, it was said, “he came down out of the ship” deli- 
berately ; but here it is said, ‘he cast himself into the sea” with precipitation ; 
sink or swim, he would shew his goodwill, and aim to be with Jesus. If Christ 
suffer me, thinks he, to drown and come short of him, it is but what I deserve 
for denying him. Peter had had much forgiven, and made it appear he loved 
much by his willingness to run hazards and undergo hardships to come to him. 
They that have been with Jesus will be willing to swim through a stormy sea, 
a sea of blood, to come to him; and it is a laudable contention among Christ’s 
disciples, to strive who shall be first with him. 

3. That the rest of the disciples were careful and honest-hearted. Though 
they were not in such a transport of zeal as to throw themselves into the sea 
like Peter, yet they hastened in the boat to the shore, and made the best of 
their way, ver. 8. The other disciples, and John with them, who had first dis- 
covered that it was Christ, came slowly, yet they came to Christ. Now here 
we may observe, = 

lst. How variously God dispenseth his gifts. Some excel, as Peter and John; 
are very eminent in gifts and graces, and are thereby distinguished from their 
brethren; others are but ordinary disciples, that mind their duty, and are faith- 
ful to him, but do nothing to make themselves remarkable. And yet both the 
one and the other, the eminent and the obscure, shall sit down together with 
Christ in glory; nay, and perhaps, the last shall be first. Of those that do 
excel, some like John are eminently contemplative, have great gifts of know-~ 
edge, and serve the church with that; others, like Peter, eminently active and 
courageous, are strong, and do exploits, and are thus very serviceable to their 
generation. Some are useful as the church’s eyes; others, as the church’s 
hands; and all for the good of the body. 

2nd. What a great deal of difference there may be between some good 
people and others in the way of their honouring Christ ; and yet both accepted 
of him. Some serve Christ more in acts of devotion, and extraordinary ex- 
pressions of a religious zeal; and they do well, to the Lord they doit. Peter 
ought not to be censured for casting himself into the sea, but commended for 
his zeal, and the strength of his affection; and so must they be that, in love to 
Christ, quit the world, with Mary, to sit at his feet. But others serve Christ 
more in the affairs of the world. hey continue in that ship, drag the net, and 
bring the fish to shore, as the other disciples here; and such ought not to be 
censured as worldly, for they in their place are as truly serving Christ as the 
other, even in serving tables. If all the disciples had done as Peter did, what 
had become of their fish and their nets? And yet, if Peter had done as they 
did, we had wanted this instance of holy zeal, Christ was well pleased with 

h, and so must we. eh ’ a. 
Seay That there are several ways of bringing Christ’s disciples to shore to 
him from off the sea of this world. Some are brought to him by a violent 
death, as the martyrs that threw themselves into the sea in their zeal tor Christ; 
others are brought to him by a natural death, dragging the net, which is less 
terrible. But both meet at length on the safe and quiet shore with Christ. 

Fifthly. What entertainment the Lord Jesus gave them when they came 

shore. 
= 1. He had provision ready for them. When they came to land, wet and cold, 
weary and hungry, they found a good fire there to warm them, and dry them, 
and fish and bread; competent provision for a good meal. 

Ist. We need not be curious in inquiring whence this fire, and fish, and bread 
eame, no more than whence the meat came which the ravens brought Elijah. 
He that could multiply the loaves and fishes that were, could make new 
ones if he pleased, or turn stones into bread, or send his angels to fetch it 
where he knew it was to be had. It is uncertain whether this provision was 
made in the open air, or in some fisher’s cabin, or hut, upon the shore. Here 
was nothing stately or delicate. We should be content with mean things, for 

ist was. ; Bee te 

ea We may be comforted in this instance of Christ’s care of his disciples. 
He has wherewith to supply all their needs, and knows what things we have 
need of. He kindly provided for those fishermen when they came weary from 
their work; for verily they shall be fed who trust in the Lord, and do good. 
It is encouraging to Christ’s ministers, whom he hath made fishers of men, that 
they may depend upon him who employs them to provide for them; and, if they 
should miss of encouragement in this world, should be reduced, as Paul was, 
to hunger and thirst, and fastings often, let them content themselves with what 
they have here; they have better things in reserve, and shall eat and drink 
with Christ at his table, in his kingdom, Zw. xxii. 30. A while ago the dis- 
ciples had entertained Christ with a broiled fish, Lu. xxiv. 42, and now, as 
a friend, he returned their kindness, and entertained them with one; nay, in 
the draught of fishes he repaid them more than a hundred fold, 
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2. He called for some of that which they had caught, and they produced it, 
ver. 10, 11. Observe here, 

Ist. The command Christ gave them to bring their draught of fish to shore; 
Bring of the fish hither, which you have now caught, and let us have some of 
them; not as if he needed it, and could not make up a dinner for them without 
ot but, First. He would have them eat the labour of their hands, Ps. exxviii. 2. 
V ‘hat is got by God’s blessing on our own industry and honest labour, if 
withal God give us power to eat of it, and enjoy good in our labour, hath 
a peculiar sweetness in it. It is said of the slothful man, that he roasteth not 
that which he took in hunting ; cannot find in his heart to dress what he has 
been at the pains to take, Pr. xii. 27. But Christ would hereby teach us to use 
what we have. Secondly. He would have them taste the gifts of his miracu- 
lous bounty, that they might be witnesses both of his power and of his good- 
ness. ‘The benefits Christ bestows upon us are not to be buried and laid up, 
but to be used and laid out. Thirdly. He would give a specimen of the spiritual 
entertainment he has for all believers, which in this respect is most free and 
familiar, that he sups with them, and they with him, Their graces are pleasing 
to him, and his comforts are so to them. What he works in them he accepts 
from them. Fourthly. Ministers that are fishers of men must bring all they 
catch to their Master; for on him their success depends. 

2nd. Their obedience to this command, ver. 11. It was said, ver. 6, “‘they 
were not able to draw the net to shore for the multitude of fishes ;” that is, 
they found it difficult, it was more than they could well do; but he that bade 
them bring it to shore made it easy. ‘Thus the fishers of men, when they have 
enclosed souls in the gospel net, cannot bring them to shore, eannot carry 
on and complete the good work begun, without the continued influence of the 
Divine grace. If he that helped us to catch them, when without his help we 
should have caught nothing, do not help us to keep them, and draw them to 
land, by building them up in their most holy faith, we shall lose them at last, 
1 Cor. iii. 7. Observe, First. Who it was that was most active in landing the 
fish. It was Peter, who, as in the former instance, ver. 7, he had shewed a 
more zealous affection to his Master’s person than any of them, so in this 
shewed a more ready obedience to his Master’s commands. But all that are 
faithful are not alike forward. Secondly. The number of the fishes that were 
caught. They had the curiosity to count them; and perhaps it was in order to the 
making of a dividend; they were in all a hundred and fifty-three, and all great 
fishes. These were many more than they needed for their present supply, but 
they might sell them, and the money would serve to bear their charges back 
to Jerusalem, whither they were shortly to return. Thirdly. A farther instance 
of Christ’s care of them, to increase both the miracle and the mercy. “For all 
there were so many,” and great fishes too, “yet was not the net broken 3" so 
that they lost none of their fish, nor damaged the net. It was said, Lu. v. 6, 
their net brake. Perlaps this was a borrowed net, for they had long since 
left their own; and if so, Christ would teach us to take care of what we have 
borrowed, as much as if it were our own. It was well-their net did not break, 
for they had not now the leisure they had had to mend their nets. The net 
of the Gospel has enclosed multitudes, three thousand in one day, and yet is 
not broken, it is still as mighty as ever to bring souls to God. 

3. He invited them to dinner. Observing them to keep their distance, and 
that they were afraid to ask him, “ Who art thou?” because they knew it was 
their Lord, he called to them very familiarly, “Come, and dine.” 

Ist. See here how free Christ was with his disciples. He treated them as 
friends ; he did not say, Come, and wait, come, and attend me, but, “ Comie, and 
dine.” Not, Go dine by yourselves, as servants are appointed to do, but, Come 
and dine with me. This kind invitation may be alluded to to illustrate, First. 
The call Christ gave his disciples into communion with him in grace here; All 
things are now ready ; come, and dine. Christ is a feast, come, dine upon him; 
his flesh is meat indeed, his blood drink indeed. Christ is a friend, come, dine 
with him, he will bid you welcome, Cant. v.1. Secondly. The call he will give 
them into the fruition of him in glory hereafter ;‘‘ Come, ye blessed of my 
Father,” come, and sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob. Christ has 
wherewithal to dine all his friends and followers; there is room and provision 
enough for them all. 

2nd. See how reverent the disciples were before Christ. They were some- 
what shy of using the freedom he invited them to; and, by his courting them 
to their meat, it should seem they stood pausing. Being to eat with a ruler— 
such a ruler—they consider diligently what is before them. None of them durst 
ask him, “*Who art thou?” either, First. Because they would not be so bold 
with him. Though perhaps he appeared now in something of a disguise at first, 
as to the two disciples, when their eyes were holden that they should not know 
him, yet they had very good reason to think it was he, and could be no other. 
Secondly. Because they would not so far betray their own folly. When he had 
given them this instance of his power and goodness, they must be stupid indeed 
if they questioned whether it was he or no. When God in his providence hath 
given us sensible proofs of his care for our bodies, and hath given us in his grace 
manifest proofs of his goodwill to our souls, and good work upon them, we 
should be ashamed of our distrusts, and not dare to question that which he 
has left us no room to question. Groundless doubts must be stifled, and not 
started. 

4. He carved to them, as the master of the feast, ver. 13. Observing them 
to be still shy and timorous, he comes and takes bread himself, and giveth 
them, some to each of them, and fish likewise. No doubt he craved a blessing, 
and gave thanks, as Lu. xxiv. 30; but, it being his known and constant practice, 
it ad not need to be mentioned. : 4 

Ist. The entertainment here was but ordinary. It was but a fish dinner, but 
coarsely dressed. Here was nothing pompous, nothing curious; plentiful in- 
deed, but plain and homely. Hunger is the best sauce. Christ, though entered 
upon his exalted state, shewed himself alive by eating, not shewed himself 
a prince by feasting. Those that could not content themselves with bread 
and fish unless they haye sauce and wine, would scarce have found in their 
hearts to dine with Christ himself here. : : 

and. Christ himself began. Though perhaps, having a glorified body, he 
needed not to eat, yet he would shew that he had a true body which was 
capable of eating. The apostles produced this as one proof of his resurrection, 
that they had eaten and drunk with him, Acts x, 41. f d 

3rd. He gave the meat about to all his guests. He not only provided it for 
them, and invited them to it, but he himself divided it among them, and put it 
into their hands. ‘Thus to him we owe the application as well as the purchase 
of the benefits of redemption. He giveth us power to eat of them. 

The evangelist leaves them at dinner, and makes this remark, ver. 14, that 
“this is now the third time that Jesus shewed himself” alive “to his disciples,” 
or the greater part of them; this is the third day, so some. On the day he rose 
he appeared five times; the second day was that day seven-night; and this 
was the third. Or this was his third appearance to ant considerable number 
of his disciples together. Though he had appeared to Mary, to the women, to 
the two disciples, to Cephas, yet he had but twice before this appeared to any 
company of them together, This is taken notice of, First. For the confirming 
the truth of his resurrection. The vision was doubled, was trebled; for the 
thing was certain. They who believed not the first sign would be brought to 
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believe the voice of the latter signs. Secondly. As an instance of Christ’s con- 
tinued kindness to his disciples. Once, and again, and a third time, he visited 
them. It is good to keep account of Christ’s gracious visits, for he keeps 
account of them; and they will be remembered against us, if we walk unwor- 
thily of them, as they were against Solomon, when he was minded that the 
Lord God of Israel had appeared unto him twice. This is now the third; have 
We made a due improvement of the first and second? see 1 Cor. xii. 14. ‘This 
is the third; perhaps it may be the last. 


15 So when they had dined, Jesus saith to Simon 
Peter, Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me more than 
these? He saith unto him, Yea, Lord; thou knowest 
that I love thee. He saith unto him, Feed my 
lambs. 16 He saith to him again the second time, 
Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me? He saith unto 
him, Yea, Lord; thou knowest that I love thee. 
He saith unto him, Feed my sheep. 17 He saith 
unto him the third time, Simon, son of Jonas, lovest 
thou me? Peter was grieved because he said unto 
him the third time, Lovest thou me? And he said 
unto him, Lord, thou knowest all things; thou 
knowest that I love thee. Jesus saith unto him, 
Feed my sheep. 18 Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
When thou wast young, thou girdedst thyself, and 
walkedst whither thou wouldest: but when thou 
shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and 
another shall gird thee, and carry thee whither thou 
wouldest not. 19 This spake he, signifying by what 
death he should glorify God. And when he had 
spoken this, he saith unto him, Follow me. 


We have here Christ’s discourse with Peter, after dinner, so much of it as 
relates to himself. In which, 

First. He examines his love to him, and gives him a charge concerning his 
flock, ver. 15—17. Observe, 

1. When Christ entered into this discourse with Peter. It was after they had 
dined; they had all eaten, and were filled, and, it is likely, were entertained 
with such edifying discourse as our Lord Jesus used to make his table-talk. 
Christ foresaw that what he had to say to Peter would give him some un- 
easiness, and therefore would not say it till they had dined; because he would 
not spoil his dinner. Peter was conscious to himself that he had incurred 
his Master’s displeasure, and could expect no other but to be upbraided with 
his treachery and ingratitude; ‘ Was this thy kindness to thy friend?’ Did not 
Ttell thee what a coward thou wouldst prove? Nay, he might justly expect 
to be struck out of the roll of the disciples, and to be expelled the sacred 
college. Twice, if not thrice, he had seen his Master since his resurrection, 
and he said not a word to him of it. We may suppose Peter full of doubts 
upon what terms he stood with his Master; sometimes hoping the best, because 
he had received favours from him in common with the rest; yet not without 
some fears, lest the chiding would come at last that would pay forall. But 
now, at length, his Master put him out of his pain, said what he had to say to 
him, and confirmed him in his place as an apostle. He did not tell him of 
his fault hastily, but deferred it for some time; did not tell him of it unseason- 
ably to disturb the company at dinver, but when they had dined together, in 
token of reconciliation, then discoursed he with him about it, not as with 
a criminal, but as with a friend. Peter had reproached himself for it, and 
therefore Christ did not reproach him for it, nor tell him of it directly, but 
only by a tacit intimation; and, being satisfied in his sincerity, the offence was 
not only forgiven but forgotten; and Christ let him know that he was as dear 
to him as ever. Herein he has given us an encouraging instance of his tender- 
ness towards penitents; and has taught us in like manner to restore such as 
are fallen with a spirit of meekness. 

2. What was the discourse itself. Here was the same question three times 
asked, the same answer three times made, and the same reply three times given 
with very little variation, and yet no vain repetition. It was repeated by our 
Saviour, in the speaking of it, the more to affect Peter, and the other disciples 
that were present. It is repeated by the evangelist, in the writing of it, the 
more to affect us, and all that read it. 

_Ist. Three times Christ asks Peter whether he loves him:or no. The first 
os the question is, “ Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me more than these ?” 

serve, 

First. How he calls him; “ Simon, son of Jonas.” He speaks to him by name, 
the more to affect him, as Lu. xxii. 31, “Simon, Simon.” He doth not call him 
Cephas, or Peter, the name he had given him, for he had lost the credit of his 
strength and stability, which those names signified, but his original name, 
Simon. Yet he gives him no hard language, doth not call him out of his name, 
though he deserved it, but as he had called him when he pronounced him 
blessed, Simon Bar-jona, Mat. xvi.17. He calls him son of Jonas, or John, or 
Johanan, to mind him of his extraction, how mean it was, and unworthy the 
honour to which he was advanced. 

Secondly. Wow he catechiseth him ; “Lovest thou me more than these?” 

_ lst. “Lovest thou me?” If we would try whether we are Christ’s disciples 
indeed, this must be the inquiry, Do we love him? But there was a special 
reason why Christ put it now to Peter. 

(1.) His fall had given occasion to doubt of his love. Peter, I have cause to 
suspect thy love; for if thou hadst loved me thou wouldst not have been 
ashamed and afraid to own me in my sufferings; “how canst thou say thou 
lovest me, when thy heart was not with me?” Note, We must not reckon it 
an affront to have our sincerity questioned when we ourselves have done that 
which makes it questionable, sa shaking fall we must take heed of 
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settling too soon, lest we settle upon a wrong bottom. The question is affecting; 
he doth not ask, Dost thou fear me? Dost thou honour me? Dost thou admire 
me? but, Dost thou love me? Give but proofs of that, and the affront shall be 
passed by, and no more said of it. Peter had professed himself a penitent, 
witness his tears, and his return to the society of the disciples; he was now 
upon his probation as a penitent; but the question is not, Sion, how much 
hast thou wept ? How often hast thon fasted and afflicted thy soul? but, Dost 
thou love me? that is it which will make the other expressions of repentance 
acceptable. The great thing Christ eyes in penitents is their eyeing him in 
their repentance. Much is forgiven her, not because she wept much, but 
because she loved much. 

(2.) His function would give occasion for the exercise of his love. Before 
Christ would commit his sheep to his care, he asked him, “* Lovest thou me ?” 
Christ hath such a tender regard to his flock, that he will not trust it with any 
but those that love him, and therefore will Tove all that are his for his sake, 
Those that do not truly love Christ will never truly love the souls of men, 
nor will naturally care for their state as they should; nor will that minister 
love his work that doth not love his Master. Nothing but the love of Christ 
will constrain ministers to go cheerfully through the difficulties and dis- 
couragements they meet with in their work, 2 for v. 13, 14; but this love 
will make their work easy, and them in good earnest in it. 

2nd. “ Lovest thou me more than these?” mAceiov totitwv, 

(1.) ‘ Lovest thou me more than these? more than thon lovest these persons ? 
Dost thou love me better than James or John, thy intimate friends, or Andrew 
thy own brother and companion?’ Those do not love Christ aright that do not 
love him better than the best friend they have in the world, and make it to 
appear whenever they stand in comparison or in competition. Or, ‘more than 
thou lovest these things,—these boats and nets,—more than all the pleasure of 
fishing, which some make a recreation of ; more than the gain of fishing, which 
others make a calling of.” hose only love Christ indeed that love him better 
than all the delights of sense, and all the profits of this world. ‘ Lovest thou 
me more than thou lovest these occupations thou art now employed in? if so, 
leave them to employ thyself wholly in feeding my flock.’ So Br: Whitby. 

(2.) * Lovest thou me more than these love me? more than any of the rest of 
the disciples love me?’ And then it is either to upbraid him with his vain- 
glorious boast, “ Though all men should deny thee, yet will not 1;” Art thou 
still of the same mind? or to intimate to him that he had now more reason 
to love him than any of them had, for more had been forgiven to him than to 
any of them, as much as his sin in denying Christ was greater than theirs 
in forsaking him. ‘Tell me therefore which of them will love him most?” 
Lu. vii. 41. Note, We should all study to excel in our love to Christ. It is no 
breach of the peace to strive which shall love Christ best, nor any breach 
oF on manners to go before others in this love. 

‘he second and third time that Christ puts this question, (1.) He left out 
“more than these ;” because Peter in his answer modestly left it out, not willing 
to compare himself with his brethren, much less to prefer himself before them. 
Though we cannot say we love Christ more than others do, yet we shall be 
accepted if we can say we love him indeed. (2.) In the last he altered the 
word, as it is in the original. In the two first inquiries the original word is, 
ayangs e,— dost thou retain a kindness for me?’ In answer to which Peter 
useth another word, more emphatical, g:As ce,—* I love thee dearly.’? And, the 
last time, Christ useth that word, And dost thou indeed love me dearly ? 

2nd. Three times Peter returns the same answer to Christ; “ Yea, Lord, thou 
knowest that I love thee.” Observe, 

First. Peter doth not pretend to love Christ more than the rest of the dis- 
ciples did. He is now ashamed of that rash word of his, “‘ Though all men den 
thee, yet will not I,” and he had reason to be ashamed of it. Note, Though 
we must aim to be better than others, yet we must in lowliness of mind esteem 
others better than ourselves; for we know more eyil by ourselves than we do 
by any of our brethren. : 

Secondly. Yet he professeth again and again that he loved Christ; Yea, 
Lord, surely I love thee; I were unworthy to live if I did not. He hada high 
esteem and value for him, a grateful sense of his kindness, and was entirely 
devoted to his honour and interest. His desire was towards him, as one he was 
undone without; and his delight in him, as one he should be unspeakably happy 
in. ‘This amounts to a profession of repentance for his sin, for it grieves us to 
have affronted one we love; and to a promise of adherence to him for the 
future; Lord, I love thee, and will never leave thee. Christ prayed that his 
faith might not fail, Zu. xx. 32; and because his faith did not fail his love did 
not, for faith will work by love. Peter had forfeited his claim of relation 
to Christ. He was now to be re-admitted upon his repentance. Christ puts his 
trial upon this issue, Dost thou love me? and Peter joins issues upon it, Lord, 
I love thee. Note, Those who can truly say, through grace, that they love 
Jesus Christ may take the comfort of their interest in him, notwithstanding 
their daily infirmities. ; 

Thirdly. He appeals to Christ himself for the proof of it; “thou knowest 
And the third time yet more emphatically, “ thou knowest 
all things, thou knowest that I love thee.” He doth not vouch his fellow- 
disciples to witness for him,—they might be deceived in him; nor doth he think 
his own word might be taken,—the credit of that was cracked already, but he 
calls Christ himself to witness. 1st. Peter was sure that Christ knew all 
things, and particularly that he knew the heart, and was a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of that, ch. xvi. 30. 2nd. Peter was satisfied of this, that 
Christ, who knew all things, knew the sincerity of his love to him, and would 
be ready to attest it in his favour. It is a terror to a hypocrite to think that 


Christ knows all things, for the Divine omniscience will be a witness against 
him; but it is a comfort to a sincere Christian that he has that to appeal to; _ 
“My witness is in heaven, my record is on high.” Christ knows us better 


than we know ourselves, Though we know not our own uprightness, he doth. 
Fourthly. He was grieved when Christ asked him the third Hak, “Lovest 
thou me?” ver. 17. lst. Because it put him in mind of his threefold denial of 
Christ, and was plainly designed to do so; “and when he thought thereon, he 
wept.” Every remembrance of past sins, even pardoned sins, renews the sor-~ 
row of atrue penitent. “Thon shalt be ashamed when I am pacified towards 
thee.” 2nd. Because it put him in fear, lest his Master foresaw some farther 
miscarriage of his, which would be as great a contradiction to his profession of 
love to him as the former was. Surely, thinks Peter, my Master would not 
thus put me upon the rack if he did not see some cause for it. What would 
become of me if I should be again tempted? Godly sorrow works carefulne 
and fear, 2 Cor, vii. 11. | ; . inpr 
3rd. Three times Christ committed the care of his flock to Peter. “Feed 
m lambs 3 feed my sheep; feed my sheep.” . noe 
irst. ‘Those whom Christ committed to Peter’s care were his lambs and his 
sheep. The church of Christ is his flock, which he hath purchased with his own 
blood, Acts xx. 28; and he is the chief Shepherd of it. In his flock some a 
lambs, young, and tender, and weak; others are sheep, grown to some stre: 
and maturity. The Shepherd here takes care of both, and of the lambs 
for upon all occasions he shewed a particular tenderness for them; the 
he gathers in his arms, and carries in his bosom, Jsa, xl. 11, 
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Seconaly. The charge he gives him concerning them isto feedthem. The word 
used, yer. 15,17, is focxe, which strictly signifies, ‘to give them food;’ but the 
word used, ver. 16, is toéuace, which signifies, more largely, to do all the offices 
of a shepherd to them: feed the lambs with that which is proper for them, 
and the sheep likewise with food convenient. The lost sheep of the house of 
Israel, seek and feed them, and the other sheep also which are not of this fold. 
Note, I[t is the duty of all Christ’s ministers to feed his lambs and sheep. Feed 
them, that is, teach them; for the doctrine of the Gospel is spiritual food. 
Feed them, that is, lead them to the green pastures, presiding in their religious 
assemblies, and ministering all the ordinances to them. Feed them by personal 
application to their respective state and case; not only lay meat before them, 
but feed them with it that are wilful and will not, or weak and cannot, feed 
themselves. When Christ ascended on high he gave pastors; left his flock with 
them that loved him, and would take care of them for his sake. 

Thirdly. But why did he give this charge particularly to Peter? Ask the 
advocates for the pope’s supremacy, and they will tell you that Christ hereby 
designed to give to Peter, and therefore to his suecessors, and therefore to the 
bishops of Rome, an absolute dominion and headship over the whole Christian 
church, as if a charge to serve the sheep gave a power to lord it over all the 
shepherds; whereas, it is plain, Peter himself never claimed such a power, nor 
did the other disciples ever own it in him. This charge given to Peter to 
preach the Gospel is, by a strange fetch, made to support the usurpation of his 
pretended successors, that fleece the sheep, and, instead of feeding them, feed 
upon them. But the particular application to Peter here was designed, Ist. To 
restore him to his apostleship, now he repented of his abjuration of it, and to 
renew his commission, both for his own satisfaction, and for the satisfaction of 
his brethren. A commission given to one convicted of a crime is supposed to 
amount to a pardon. No doubt this commission given to Peter was an evidence 
that Christ was reconciled to him, else he would never have reposed such a 
confidence in him. Of some that have deceived us, we say, though we forgive 
them, we will never trust them; yet Christ, when he forgave Peter, trusted 
him with the most valuable treasure he had on earth. 2nd. It was designed to 
quicken him to a diligent discharge of his office as an apostle. Peter was a man 
of a bold and zealous spirit, always forward to speak and act; and, lest he 
should be tempted to take upon him the directing of the shepherds, he is 
charged to feed the sheep, as he himself charges all the presbyters to do, and 
not to lord it over God’s heritage, 1 Pet. v. 2,3. If he will be doing, let him do 
this, and pretend no farther. 3rd. What Christ said to him he said to all his 
disciples. He charged them all not only to be fishers of men, though that was 
said to Peter, Zw. v. 10, by the conversion of sinners, but feeders of the flock, 
by the edification of saints. 

Secondly. Christ, having thus appointed Peter his doing work, next ents out 
to him his suffering work. Having confirmed to him the honour of an apostle, 
enon tells him of farther preferment designed him, the honour of a martyr. 

yserve, 

1. How his martyrdom is foretold; ver. 18, “ Thou shalt stretch forth thy 
hands,” being compelled to it, “and another shall gird thee,” as a prisoner that 
is pinioned, “and carry thee whither,” naturally, “ thou wouldest not.” 

Ist. He prefaceth this notice he gives to Peter of his sufferings with a solemn 
asseveration, “ Verily, verily, I say unto thee.” Ii was not spoken of as a thing 
probable, which perhaps might happen, but as a thing certain, I say it to thee. 
Others, perhaps, will say to thee, as thou didst to me, * This shall not be unto 
thee;” but I say it shall. As Christ foresaw all his own sufferings, so he 
foresaw the sufferings of all his followers, and foretold them, though not in 
ppriioular. as to Peter, yet in general, that they must take up their cross. 

aving charged him to feed his sheep, he bids him not to expect ease and 
honour in it, but trouble and persecution, and to suffer ill for doing well. 

2nd. He foretells particularly that he should die a violent death by the hands of 
an executioner. The stretching out his hands, some think, points at the manner 
of his death by crucifying; and the tradition of the ancients, if we may rely upon 
that, informs us that Peter was crucified at Rome, under Nero, A.D. 68, or, as 
others say, 79. Others think it points at the bonds and imprisonments which 
those are hampered with that are sentenced to death. The pomp and solemnity 
of an execution adds much to the terror of death, and, to an eye of sense, makes 
it look doubly formidable. Death in these horrid shapes has often been the lot 
of Christ’s faithful ones, who yet have overcome it by the blood of the Lamb. 
This prediction, though pointing chiefly at his death, yet was to have its accom- 
Peeeent in his previous sufferings. It began to be fulfilled presently, when 

e was imprisoned, Acts iv. 3; v. 18; xii. 4. No more is implied here, in his 
being carried whither he would not, but that it was a violent death he should 
be carried to; such a death as even innocent nature could not think of without 
dread, nor approach without some reluctancy. He that puts on the Christian 
doth not put off the man: Christ himself prayed against the bitter cup. A 
natural aversion to pain and death is well reconcileable with a holy submission 
to the will of God in both. Blessed Paul, though longing to be unloaded, yet 
owns he cannot desire to be unclothed, 2 Cor. v. 4. 

3rd. He compares this with his former liberty; Time was when thou knewest 
not any of these hardships, thou girdedst thyself, and walkedst whither thou 
wouldest. Where trouble comes, we are apt to aggravate it with this, that it 
has been otherwise; and to fret the more at the grievances of restraint, sick- 
ness, aud poverty, because we have known the sweets of liberty, health, and 
plenty, Job xxix. 2; Ps. xlii. 4, But we may turn it the other way, and reason 
thus with ourselves: How many years of prosperity have I enjoyed more than 
I deserved and improved; and, having received good, shall not I receive evil 
also? Seehere, First. Whata change may possibly be made with us as to our 
condition in this world. They that have girded themselves with strength and 
honour, and ee ape themselves in the greatest liberties, perhaps levities, may 
be reduced to such circumstances as are the reverse of all this: see 1 Sam. ii. 5. 
Secondly. What a change is presently made with those that leave all to follow 
Christ. They must no longer gird themselves, but he must gird them; and must 
no longer walk whither they will, but whither he will. Thirdly. What a change 
will certainly be made with us if we should live to be old. They that, when 
they were young, had strength of body and vigour of mind, and could easily go 
through business and hardship, and take the pleasures they had a mind to, 
when they shall be old will find their strength gone, like Samson, when his hair 
was cut, and he could not shake himself as at other times. 

Christ tells Peter he should suffer thus in his old age. 1st. Though he should 
be old, and in a course of nature not likely to live long, yet his enemies would 
hasten him out of the world violently, then when he was about to retire out of 
it peaceably ; and would put out his candle, when it was almost burned down 
to the socket: see 2 Chr. xxxvi. 17. 2nd. God would shelter him from the rage 
of his enemies, till he should come to be old, that he might be made the fitter 
for sufferings, and the church might the longer enjoy his service, 

2. The explication of this prediction; ver. 19,“ This spake he” to Peter, 
“ signifying by what death he should glorify God,” when he had finished his 
course. Observe, y , Wh ; 

1 That it is not only appointed to all once to die, but it is appointed to each 
what death they shall die, whether natural or violent, slow or sudden, easy or 


painful. When Paul speaks of so great a death, he intimates that there are 
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degrees of death. There is one way into the world, but many ways out; and 
God has determined which way we should go. . 

2nd. That it is the great concern of every good man, whatever death he dies, 
to glorify God in it; for what is our chief end but this, to die to the Lord, at 
the word of the Lord? When we die patiently, submitting to the will of God— 
die cheerfully, rejoicing in hope of the glory of God—and die usefully, wit- 
nessing to the truth and goodness of religion, and encouraging others—we 
glorify God in dying. _And this is the earnest expectation and hope of all good 
Christians, as it was Paul’s, that Christ may be magnified in them, living and 
dying, Phil. i. 20. 

3rd. That the death of the martyrs was in a special manner for the glorifying 
of God. The truths of God, which they died in the defence of, are hereby con- 
firmed. The grace of God, which carried them with so much constancy through 
their sufferings, is hereby magnified; and the consolations of God, which have 
abounded towards them in their sufferings, and his promises, the springs of 
their consolations, have hereby been recommended to the faith and Joy of all 
the saints. The blood of the martyrs has been the seed of the chureh, and the 
conversion and establishment of thousands. Precious, therefore, in the sight 
of the Lord is the death of his saints, and that which honours him; and those 
that thereby at such an expense honour him he will honour. 

3. The word of command he gives him hereupon. “ When he had spoken 
thus,” observing Peter perhaps to look blank upon it, he saith unto him, “ Fol- 
low me.” Probably he rose from the place where he had sat at dinner, walked 
off a little, and bade Peter attend him. This word, “ Follow me,” was, Ist. A 
farther confirmation of his restoration to his Master’s favour, and to his apostle- 
ship; for, ‘‘ Follow me,” was the first call. 2nd. It was an explication of the 
prediction of his sufferings, which perhaps Peter at first did not fully under- 
stand till Christ gave him that key to it, “ Follow me:” expect to be treated as 
I have been, and to tread the same bloody path that I have trod before thee: 
for the disciple is not greater than his Lord. 3rd. It was to excite him to, and 
encourage him in, faithfulness and diligence in his work as un apostle. He had 
bidden him feed his sheep; and let him set his Master before him as an example 
of pastoral care: Do as I have done. Let the under shepherds study to imitate 
the chief Shepherd. They had followed Christ while he was here upon earth; 
and now he was leaving them he still preaches the same duty to them, though to 
be performed in another way, “Follow me:” still they must follow the rules he 
had given them, and the example he had set them; and what greater encourage- 
ment could they have than this, both in service and in sufferings? First. That 
herein they did follow him, and it was their present honour. Who would be 
ashamed to follow such a leader? Secondly. That hereafter they should follow 
him, and that would be their future happiness; and so it is a repetition of the 
promise Christ had given Peter, ch. xiii. 36, “Thou shalt follow me after- 
ead They that faithfully follow Christ in grace, shall certainly follow him 
to glory. 


20 Then Peter, turning about, seeth the disciple 
whom Jesus loved following; which also leaned on 
his breast at supper, and said, Lord, which is he that 
betrayeth thee? 21 Peter seeing him saith to Jesus, 
Lord, and what shall this man do? 22 Jesus saith 
unto him, If I will that he tarry till I come, what is 
that to thee? follow thou me. 23 ‘Then went this 
saying abroad among the brethren, that that disci- 
ple should not die: yet Jesus said not unto him, He 
shall not die; but, If I will that he tarry till I come, 
what is that to thee? 24 This is the disciple which 
testifieth of these things, and wrote these things: 
and we know that his testimony is true. 25 And 
there are also many other things which Jesus did, 
the which, if they should be written every one, I 
suppose that even the world itself could not contain 
the books that should be written. Amen. 


In these verses we have, 


First. The conference Christ had with Peter concerning John the beloved 
disciple. In which we have, | ‘ : f 
Ly The eye Peter cast upon him, ver. 20. Peter, in obedience to his Master’s 


orders followed him, and, turning about, pleased with the honours his Master 
now did him, he sees “the disciple whom Jesus loved following” likewise. 
Observe here, : tia ’ 

Ist. How John is described. He doth not name himself, as thinking his own 
name not worthy to be preserved in these records, but gives such a description 
of himself as sufficiently informs us who he meant, and withal gives us a reason 
why he followed Christ so close. He was“ the disciple whom Jesus loved,” 
whom he had a particular kindness for above the rest ; and therefore you can- 
not blame him for coveting to be as mueh as possible within hearing of Christ’s 
gracious words, during these few precious minutes he favoured his disciples 
with his conversation: and, it is probable, mention is here made of John’s 
having leaned on Jesus’ breast, and his inquiring concerning the traitor, which 
he did at the instigation of Peter, ch. xiii. 24, as a reason why Peter made the 
following inquiry concerning him, to repay him for the former kindness. Then 
John was in the favourite’s place, lying in Christ’s bosom, and he improved 
the opportunity to oblige Peter. And now Peter was in the favourite’s place, 
called to take a walk with Christ, he thought himself bound in oe to put 
such a question for John as he thought would oblige him, we all being desirous 
to know things to come. Note, As we have interest at the throne of grace, we 
should improve it for the benefit one of another. They that help us by their 
prayers at one time should be helped by us with ours at another time. ‘This is 
the communion of saints. f 

2nd. What he did. He also followed Jesus, which shews how well he loved 
his company. Where he was, there also would this servant of his be. When 
Christ called Peter to follow him, it looked as if he designed to have some 
private talk with him; but, such an affection John had to his Master, that he 
would rather do a thing that seemed rude than lose the benefit of any of 
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Christ’s discourse. What Christ said to Peter he took as said to himself; for 
that word of command, “ Follow me,” was given to all the disciples. However 
he desired to have fellowship with those that had fellowship with Christ, and 
to accompany those that attended him. The bringing of one to follow Christ 
should engage others. ‘ Draw me, and we will run after thee,” Cant. i. 4. 

3rd. The notice Peter took of it. He, turning about, sees him. This may be 
looked upon, either, First. As a culpable diversion from following his Mas- 
ter. He shouid have been wholly intent upon that, and have waited to hear 
what Christ had farther to say to him, and then was he looking about him to 
See who followed. Note, The best men find it hard to attend upon the Lord 
without distraction, hard to keep their minds so closely fixed as they should be 
in following Christ; and a needless and unseasonable regard to our brethren 
often diverts us from communion with God. Or, Secondly. As a laudable con- 
cern for his fellow disciples. He was not so elevated with the honour his 
Master did him, in singling him out from the rest, as to deny a kind look to one 
that followed. Acts of love to our brethren must go along with actings of faith 
in Christ. 

2. The inquiry Peter made concerning him; ver. 21, “ Lord, and what shall 
this man do?” Thou hast told me my work, to feed the sheep; and my lot, to 
be carried whither I would not. What shall be his work, and his lot? Now 
this may be taken as the language, : 

ist. Of concern for John, and kindness to him; Lord, thou shewest me a 
great deal of favour. Here comes thy beloved disciple, who never forfeited 
thy favour as I have done. He expects to be taken notice of. Hast thou 
nothing to say to him? Wilt thou not tell him how he must be employed, and 
how he must be honoured? é . ‘ : 

2nd. Or of uneasiness at what Christ had said to him concerning his suffer- 
ings; Lord, must I alone be carried whither I would not? Must Ll be marked 
out to be run down? And must this man have no share of the cross? It is 
hard to reconcile ourselves to distinguishing sufferings, and the troubles in 
which we think we stand alone. 3 é ‘ 

3rd. Or of curiosity, and a fond desire of knowing things to come concerning 
others as well as himself. It seems, by Christ’s answer, there was something 
amissin the question. When Christ had given him the charge of such a treasure 
and the notice of such a trial, it had well become him to have said, ‘ Lord, and 
what shall I do then to approve myself faithful to such a trust, in such a trial ? 
Lord, increase my faith As my day is, let my strength be.’ But instead of 
this, First. He seems more concerned for another than for himself. So apt 
are we to be busy in other men’s matters, but negligent in the concerns of our 
own souls; quick-sighted abroad, but dim-sighted at home; judging others, and 
prognosticating what they will do, when we have enough to do to prove our 
own work, and understand our own way. Secondly. He seems more concerned 
about events than about duty. John was younger than Peter, and inea course 
of nature likely to survive him; Lord, saith he, what times shall he be reserved 
for? Whereas, if God by his grace enable us to persevere to the end, and finish 
well, and get safe to heaven, we need not ask what shall be the lot of those 
that shall come after us. ‘‘Is it not well if peace and truth be in my days ?” 
Scripture predictions must be eyed for the directing of our consciences, not 
the satisfying of our curiosity. 

3. Christ’s reply ¢o this inquiry; ver. 22, ‘‘ If I will that he tarry till I come,” 
and do not suffer as thou must, “‘ what is that to thee?” Mind thou thy own 
duty, thy present duty, “ Follow thou me.” 

Ist. There seems to be here an intimation of Christ’s purpose concerning 
John in two things: First. That he should not die a violent death like Peter, 
but should tarry till Christ himself came by a natural death to fetch him to 
himself. The most credible of the ancient historians tell us that John was the 
only one of all the twelve that did not actually die a martyr. He was often in 
jeopardy, in bonds, and banishments, but at length died in his bed in a good old 
age. Note, lst. At death Christ comes to us to call us to account, and it con- 
cerns us to be ready for his coming. 2nd. Though Christ calls out some of his 
disciples to resist unto blood, yet not all. Though the crown of martyrdom is 
bright and glorious, yet the beloved disciple comes short of it. Secondly. That 
he should not die till after Christ’s coming to destroy Jerusalem; so some 
understand his tarrying till Christ comes. All the other apostles died before 
that destruction, but John survived it many years. God wisely so ordered it 
that one of the apostles should live so long to close up the canon of the New 
Testament, which John did solemnly, Rev. xxii. 18, and to obviate the design of 
the enemy that sowed tares even before the servants fell asleep. John lived 
to confront Ebion and Cerinthus, and other heretics, who rose betimes, “ speak- 
ing perverse things.” 

2nd. Others think it is only a rebuke to Peter’s curiosity, and that his tarrying 
till Christ’s second coming is only the supposition of an absurdity. Wherefore 
askest thou after that which is foreign and secret? Suppose I should design 
that John should never die, what doth that concern thee? It is nothing to 
thee when, or where, or how John must die. I have told thee how thou must 
die for thy part; it is enough for thee to know that; Follow thoume. Note, 
It is the will of Christ that his disciples should mind their own present duty, 
and not be curious in their inquiries about future events, either concerning 
themselves or others. Jirst. There are many things we are apt to be solicitous 
about that are nothing to us. Other people’s characters are nothing to us; it is 
out of our line to judge them, Rom. xiv. 4. ‘“ Whatsoever they are,” saith Paul, 
“it makes no matter to me.” Other people’s affairs are nothing to us to inter- 
meddle in; we must quietly work, and mind our own business. Many nice and 
curious questions are put by the scribes and disputers of this world concerning 
the counsels of God, and the state of the invisible world, concerning which we 
may say, What is this to us? What do you think will become of such and such ? 
is a common question, which may easily be answered with another ; What is 
that to me? To his own Master he stands or falls. What is it to us to know 
the times and the seasons? Secret things belong not to us. Secondly. The 
great thing that is all in all to us is duty, and not events; for duty is ours, 
events are God’s: our own duty and not another’s, for every one shall bear his 
own burthen; our present duty, and not the duty of the time to come, for sufti- 
cient to the day shall be the directions thereof. ‘‘ A good man’s steps are 
ordered by the Lord,” Ps. xxxvii. 23; he is guided step by step. Now all our 
duty is summed up in this one of following Christ ; we must attend his motions, 
and accommodate ourselves to them; follow him to do him honour, as the ser- 
vant his master. We must walk in the way in which he walked, and aim to be 
where he is. And if we will closely attend to the duty of following Christ 
xe shall find neither heart nor time to meddle with that which doth not belong 

o us. 
4. The mistake which arose from this saying of Christ, “that that disciple 
should not die,” but abide with the church to the end of time; together with 
the suppressing of this notion by a repetition of Christ’s words, ver. 23. 
Observe here, | j 

Ist. The easy rise of a mistake in the church, by misconstruing the sayings of 
Christ, and turning a supposition into a position. Because John must not die 
a martyr, they conclude he must not die at all. 

First. They were inclined to expect it, because they could not choose but 
desire it; quod volumus facile credimus,— we easily believe what we wish to 
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be true.’ For John to abide in the flesh when the rest were fone. and to con- 
tinue in the world till Christ’s second coming, they think will bea great bless- 
ing to the church, which in every age might have recourse to him as an oracle. 
When they must lose Christ’s bodily presence, they hope they shall have that 
of his beloved disciple, as if that must supply the want of his, forgetting that 
the blessed Spirit, the Comforter, was to do that. Note, We are apt to dote 
too much on men and means, instruments and external helps, and to think we 
are happy if we may but have them always with us; whereas God will change 
his workmen, and yet carry on his work, that the excellency of the power may 
be of God, and not of men. There is no need of immortal ministers to be 
guides of the church, while it is under the conduct of an eternal Spirit. 

Secondly. Perhaps they were confirmed in their expectations when they now 
found that John survived all the rest of the apostles. Because he lived long, 
they were ready to think he should live always; whereas, that which waxeth 
old is ready to vanish away, Heb. viii. 13. However, it took rise from a saying 
of Christ’s misunderstood, and then made a saying of the church. Hence learn, 
lst. ‘The uncertainty of human tradition, and the folly*of building our faith 
upon it. Here was a tradition, an apostolical tradition, a saying that went 
abroad among the brethren; it was early, it was common, it was public, and 
yet it was false. How little, then, are those unwritten traditions to be relied 
upon which the council of Trent hath decreed to be received with a veneration 
and pious affection equal to that which is owing to the holy Scripture. Here was 
a traditional exposition of Scripture; no new saying of Christ’s advanced, but 
only a construction put by the brethren upon what he did really say: and yet it 
wasamisconstruction. Let the Scripture be its own interpreter, and explain 
itself, as it is in a great measure its own evidence, and proves itself, for it is 
light. 2nd. The aptness of men to misinterpret the sayings of Christ. ‘The 
grossest errors have sometimes shrouded themselves under the umbrage of 
incontestable truths; and the Scriptures themselves have been wrested by the 
unlearned and unstable. Wemust not think it strange if we hear the sayings 
of Christ misinterpreted, vouched to patronize the errors of Antichrist; and 
the impudent doctrine of transubstantiation, for instance, pretending to build 
upon that blessed word of Christ, ‘* This is my body.” 

2nd. The easy rectifying of such mistakes by adhering to the word of Christ, 
and abiding by that. So the evangelist here corrects and controls that saying 
among the brethren, by repeating the very words of Christ. He did not say, “that 
that disciple should not die,”—let us not say so then; but he said, “If I will that 
he tarry till I come, what is that to thee?” He said so,and nomore, ‘“ Add 
thou not unto his words.” Let the words of Christ speak for themselves, and 
let no sense be put upon them but what is genuine and natural; and in that let 
us agree. Note, The best end of men’s controversies would be to keep to the 
express words of Scripture, and speak, as well as think, according to that word, 
Isa. viii. 20. Scripture language is the safest and most proper vehicle of 
Scripture truth; “the words which the Holy Ghost teacheth,” 1 Cor. ii. 13. 
As the Scripture itself, duly attended to, is the best weapon wherewith to 
wound all dangerous errors,—and, therefore, deists, socinians, papists, and 
enthusiasts, do all they canto derogate from the authority of the Scripture,—so 
the Scripture itself, humbly subscribed to, is the best weapon-salve to heal the 
wounds that are made by different modes of expression concerning the same 
truths. Those that cannot agree in the same logics and metaphysics, and the 
propriety of the same terms of art, and the application of them, yet may agree 
in the same Scripture terms, and then may agree to love one another. 

Secondly. We have here the conclusion of this Gospel, and with it of the 
evangelical story, ver. 24, 25. This evangelist ends not so abruptly as the other 
three did, but witha sort of cadency. 

1. It concludes with an account of the author or penman of it, connected by 
a decent transition to that which went before; ver. 24, ‘This is the disciple 
which testifieth of these things” to the present age, and wrote these things for 
the benefit of posterity; even this same that Peter and his Master had that con- 
ference about in the foregoing verses, John the apostle. 

Ist. Observe here, that those who wrote the history of Christ were not 
ashamed to put their names to it. John here doth in effect subscribe his name. 
As we are sure who was the author of the first five books of the Old Testa- 
ment, which were the foundation of that revelation, so we are sure who were 
the penmen of the four Gospels and the Acts, the Pentateuch of the New 
Testament. The record of Christ’s life and death is not the report of we 
know not who, but was drawn up by men of known integrity, who were 
ready, not only to depose it upon oath, but, which was more, to seal it with 
their blood. 

2nd. Those that wrote the history of Christ wrote upon their own know- 
ledge, not by hearsay, but what they themselves were eye and ear witnesses of. 
The penman of this history was a disciple, a beloved disciple, one that had 
leaned on Christ’s breast, that had himself heard his sermons and conferences, 
had seen his miracles, and the proofs of his resurrection. “ This is he which 
testifies ” what he was well assured of. 

3rd. Those that wrote the history of Christ, as they testified what they had 
seen, so they wrote what they had first testified. It was published by word of 
mouth, with the greatest assurance, before it was committed to writing. ‘They 
testified it in the pulpit, testified it at the bar, solemnly averred it, stedfastly 
avowed it, not as travellers give account of their travels, to entertain the com- 
pany, but as witnesses upon oath give account of what they know in a matter 
of consequence, with the utmost caution and exactness to found a verdict upon. 
What they wrote, they wrote as an affidavit which they would abide by. ‘Their 
writings are standing testimonies to the world of the truth of Christ’s doctrine, 
and ee testimonies either for us or against us, according as we do or do not 
receive it. 

4th. It was graciously appointed, for the support and benefit of the chureh, 
that the history of Christ should be put into writing, that it might with the 
greater fulness and certainty spread to every place, and last through every age. 

2. It concludes with an attestation of the truth of what had been here 
related; “ We know that his testimony is true.” This may be taken either, 

Ist. As speaking the common sense of mankind in matters of this nature, 
which is, that the testimony of one who is an eyewitness, is of unspotted re- 
putation, solemnly deposeth what he had seen, and puts it into writing for the 
greater certainty, is an unexceptionable evidence. e know, that is, all the 
world knows, that the testimony of such a one is valid, and the common faith of 
mankind requires us to give credit to it, unless we can disprove it; and, in 
other cases, verdict and judgment is given upon such testimonies. The truth 
of the Gospel comes contiemad by all the evidence we can rationally desire or 
expect in a thing of that nature. The matter of fact, that Jesus did preach 
such doctrines, and work such miracles, and rise from the dead, is proved 
beyond contradiction, by such evidence as is always admitted in other cases, 
and therefore to the satisfaction of all that are impartial; and then let the 
doctrine recommend itself, and let the miracles prove it to be of God. Or, 

2nd. As speaking the satisfaction of the churches at that time concerning the 
truth of what is here related. Some take it for the subscription of the church 
of Ephesus, others of the angels or ministers of the churches of Asia, to this 
narrative. Not as if an inspired writing needed any attestation from men, or 
could from thence receive any addition to its credibility; but hereby they 
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recommended it to the notice of the churches as an inspired writing, and 
declared the satisfaction they received by it. Or, 

3rd. As speaking the evangelist’s own assurance of the truth of what he 
wrote, like that, ch. xix. 35, “he knows that he saith true.” He speaks of 
himself in the plural number,‘‘ we know,” not for majesty’s sake, but for modesty’s 
sake, as 1 Jno. i. 1, “'That which we have seen,” and 2 Pet. i. 16. Note, The 
evangelists themselves were entirely satisfied of the truth of what they have 
testified, and transmitted tous. They do not require us to believe what they 
did not believe themselves; no, they knew their testimony was true, for they 
ventured both this life and the other upon it; threw away this life, and de- 
pended upon another, on the credit of what they spoke and wrote. 

3. It concludes with an et cetera; with a reference to “many other things,” 
very memorable, said and done by our Lord Jesus, which were well known 
by many then living, but not thought fit to be recorded for posterity, ver. 25. 
There were many things very remarkable and improvable, which, if they should 
be written at large, with the several circumstances of them, even the world 
itself, that is, all the libraries in it, could not contain the books that might be 
written. Thus he concludes like an orator, as Paul, Heb. xi. 32, What shall 
I more say? for the time would fail me.” 

If it be asked why the Gospels are not larger, why they did not make the 
New Testament history as copious and as long as the Old, it may be answered, 

Ist. It was not because they had exhausted their subject, and had nothing 
more to write that was worth writing ; no, there were many of Christ’s sayings 
and doings not recorded byany of the evangelists, which yet were worthy to 
be written in letters of gold. For, First. Every thing that Christ said and did 
was worth our notice, and capable of being improved. He never spoke an idle 
word, nor did an idle thing; nay, he never spoke or did any thing mean or little 
or trifling, which is more than can be said of the wisest or best of men. Se- 
condly. His miracles were many, very many, of many kinds, and the same often 
repeated as occasion offered. Though one true miracle might perhaps suffice 
to prove a Divine commission, yet the repetition of the miracles upon a great 
variety of persons, in a great variety of cases, and before a great variety of wit- 
nesses, helped very much to prove them true miracles. Every new miracle 
rendered the report of the formerthe more credible; and the multitude of them 
renders the whole report incontestable. Thirdly. The evangelists upon several 
occasions give general accounts of Christ’s preaching and miracles, inclusive of 
many particulars, as Mat. iv. 23,24; ix.353 xi. 13 xiv. 14,153 xvill.30; xix.2; and 
many the like. When we speak of Christ, we have a copious subject before us; 
the reality exceeds the report, and, after all, the one half is not told us. St. Paul 
quotes one of Christ’s sayings, which is not recorded by any of the evangelists, 
Acts xx. 35; and doubtless there were many more. All his sayings were 
apophthegms. 

2nd. But it was for these three reasons: First. Because it was not needful 
to write more. This is implied here; there were many other things which 


were not written because there was no occasion for writin ] 

is written is a sufficient revelation of the doctrine of Christ. mnie ee 
of it; and the rest was but to the same purpose. They that from thence argue 
against the sufficiency of the Scripture as the rule of our faith and practice 
and for the necessity of unwritten traditions, ought to shew what there is in 
the traditions they pretend to perfective of the written word. We are sure 
there is that which is contrary to it, and therefore reject them. ‘ By these. 
therefore, let us be admonished, for of writing many books there is no end % 
Keel. xii. 12. If we do not believe and improve what is written, neither would 
we if there had been much more. Secondly. It was not possible to write all 
It was possible for the Spirit to indite all, but morally impossible for the 
penmen to pen all. The world could not contain the books.” It isa hyper- 
bole common enough and justifiable, when no more is intended but this, that 
it would fill a vast and incredible number of volumes. It would be such a 
large and overgrown history as never was: such as would jostle out all other 
writings, and leave us no room for them, What volumes would be filled with 
Christ’s prayers, had we the record of all those he made, when he continued 
all night in prayer to God, without any vain repetitions. "Much more if all his 
sermons and conferences were particularly related; his miracles, his cures all 
his labours, all his sufferings. It would have been an endless thing. Thirdly 
It was not advisable to write much; for the world, in a moral sense, could 
not contain the books that should be written. Christ said not what he 
might have said to his disciples, “because they were not able to bear it:” 
and for the same reason the evangelists wrote not what they might have 
written. wl he world could not cantain,” xepnca; it is the word that is used 
ch. viii. 37, “ My word has no place in you.’ They would have been so many 
that they would have found no room. All people’s time would have been 
spent in reading, and other duties would thereby have been crowded out 
Much is overlooked of what is written, much forgotten, and much made the 
matter of doubtful disputation ; much more, if there had been such a world of 
books of equal authority and necessity as the whole history would have swelled 
to; especially since it was requisite that what was written should be meditated 
upon and expounded, which God wisely thought fit to leave room for. Parents 
and ministers, in giving instruction, must consider the capacities of them they 
teach, and, like Jacob, must take heed of over driving. Let us be thankful for 
the books that, are written, and not prize them the less for their plainness and 
brevity; but diligently improve what God has thought fit to reveal, and long to 
be there where our capacities shall be so elevated and enlarged that there will 
be no danger of their being overloaded. 

The evangelist, concluding with Amen, thereby sets to his seal, and lets us 
set to ours, an Amen of faith, subscribing to the Gospel that it is true, all 
true; and an Amen of satisfaction in what is written, as able to make us wise 
to salyation. Amen; so beit, 
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It has been remarked that there are evidences in this Gospel that it was not 
written for the Jews. He explains words and customs which to a Jew would 
have needed no explanation. See ch. i. 38, 41; iv. 9; v. 1,2; vii. 2. The style 
in the Greek indicates that he was an unlearned man. It is simple, plain, 
unpolished; such as we should suppose would be used by one in his cir- 
cumstances. At the same time it is dignified, containing pure and profound 
sentiments, and is on many accounts the most difficult of all the books of the 
New ‘Testament to interpret. It contains more about Christ, bis person, 
design, and work, than any of the other gospels. The other evangelists were 
employed more in recording the miracles, and giving external evidence of the 
Divine mission of Jesus. John is employed chiefly in telling us what he was, 
and what was his peculiar doctrine. His aim was to shew, Ist. That Jesus was 
the Messiah. 2nd. To shew, from the words of Jesus himself, what the Messiah 
was. The other evangelists record his parables, his miracles, his debates with 
the scribes and Pharisees; John records chiefly his discourses about himself. 
If any one wishes to learn the true doctrine repecting the Messiah, the Son of 
God, expressed in simple language, but with most sublime conceptions; to 
learn the true nature and character of God, and the way of approach to his 
mercy-seat; to see the true nature of Christian piety, or the source and cha- 
racter of religious consolation; to have perpetually before him the purest 
model of character the world has seen, and to contemplate the purest precepts 
that have ever been delivered to man; he cannot better do it than by a prayer- 
ful study of the Gospel by John. It may be added that this Gospel is, of itself, 
proof that cannot be overthrown of the truth of revelation. John was a fisher- 
man, unhonoured and unlearned, Acts iy. 13. What man in that rank of life 
now could compose a book like this? And can it be conceived that any 
man of that rank, unless under the influence of inspiration, could conceive so 
sublime notions of God, so pure views of morals, and draw a character so 
jnimitably lovely and pure as that of Jesus Christ? To ask these questions 
is to answer them, And this Gospel will stand to the end of time as an unan- 
swerable demonstration that the fisherman who wrote it was under a more 
than human guidance, and was, according to the promise that he has recorded, 
(ch. xvi. 13, compare xiv. 26,) guided into all truth. It will also remain as an un- 
answerable proof that the character which he has described—the character of 
the Lord Jesus—was real. It isaperfect character. It has not a flaw. How has 
this happened? The attempt has often been made to draw a perfect charac- 
Pee ard a8 often, in every other instance, failed. How is it, when Homer and 
Virgil and the ancient historians have all failed to describe a perfect character, 
with the purest models before them, and with all the aid of imagination, that 
in every instance they have failed ? ow is it that this has at last been accom- 
plished only by a Jewish fisherman? The difficulty is vastly increased if 
another idea is borne in mind. John describes one who he believed had a 
Divine nature, ch.i.1. It is an attempt to describe God in human nature, or 
to shew how the Divine Being acts when united with man, or when appear- 
ing in human form. And the description is complete, There is not a word 
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expressed by the Lord Jesus, or an emotion ascribed to him, inconsistent with 
such a supposition.—But this same attempt was often made—and as often 
failed. Homer and Virgil and all the ancient poets have undertaken to shew 
what the gods would be if they came down and conversed with man. And 
what were they? What were Jupiter, and Juno, and Venus, and Mars, and 
Vulcan? Beings of lust, and envy, and contention, and blood. How has it 
happened that the only successful account which has been given of the Divine 
nature united with the human, and living and acting as became such a union, 
has been given by a Jewish fisherman ?—How, unless the character was real, 
and the writer under a guidance far superior to the genius of Homer, and the 
imagination of Virgil,—the guidance of the Holy Spirit ? 


Cuap. 1.—37. They followed Jesus. They had been the disciples of John. 
His office was to point out the Messiah. When that was done, they left at 
once their master and teacher, John, and followed the long expected Messiah, 
This shews that John was sincere; that he was not desirous of forming a party, 
or of building up a sect; that he was willing that all his followers should follow 
Christ. The object of ministers should not be to build up themselves, It is 
to point men to the Saviour. And ministers, however popular or successful, 
should be willing that their disciples should look to Christ rather than to 
them; nay, should forget them, and look away from them, to tread in the 
footsteps of the Son of God. nd the conduct of these disciples shews us 
that we should forsake all and follow Jesus, when he is pointed out to us as 
the Messiah. We should not delay nor debate the matter, but leave at once 
all our old teachers and guides, and follow the Lamb of God. And we should 
do that, too, though to the world the Lord Jesus may appear, as he did to the 
multitude of the Jews, as poor, unknown, and despised. Reader, have you 
left all and followed him? Have you forsaken all the guides of false phi- 
losophy and deceit, of sin and infidelity, and committed yourself to the Lord 


Jesus Christ ? 


Cuap. I1.—19. In three days I will raise it up. The Jews had asked a miracle 
of him in proof of his authority; that is, a proof that he was the Messiah. He 
tells them that a full and decided proof of that would be his resurrection from 
the dead. Though they would not be satisfied by any other miracle, yet by 
this they ought to be convinced that he came from heaven, and was the long- 
expected Messiah. ‘T'o the same evidence that he was the Christ he refers 
them on other occasions: see Mat. xii. 38, 39. Thus early did Christ foretell 
his death and resurrection, and at the beginning of the work had a clear fore- 
sight of all that was to take place. This knowledge shews clearly that he 
came from heaven: and it evinces also the extent of his love ;—that he was 
willing to come to save us, knowing clearly what it would cost him. Had he 
come without such an expectation of suffering, his love might have been far 
less; but when he fully knew all that was before him, when he saw that it 
would inyolve him in contempt and death, it shews a compassion “ worthy of a 
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God,” that he was willing to endure the load of all our sorrowt, and die to save 
us from death everlasting. When Jesus says, “I will raise it up,” it is proof 
also of Divine power. A mere man could not say this. No deceased man can 
have such power over his body; and there must have been, therefore, in the 
person of Jesus a nature superior to human, to which the term “I” could be 
applied; and which had power to raise the dead thatis, which was Divine. 


Cuar. IIT.—25. About purifying. What the precise subject of this dispute 
was, we do not know. ope what follows, it would seem it was about the 
comparative value and efficacy of the baptism performed by John and by the 
disciples of Jesus. The word purifying may be applied to baptism, as it was an 
emblem of repentance and purity, and thus used by the Jews, by John, and by 
Jesus. About this subject it seems that a dispute arose, and was carried to 
such a length that complaint was made to John. From this we may learn, 
Ist. That even in the time of Jesus, when the Gospel began to be preached, 
there were witnessed, what have ever been since, unhappy disputings on the 
subject of religion. Even young converts may, by over-heated zeal and igno- 
rance, fall into angry discussion. 2nd. That such discussions are commonly 
about some unimportant matter of religion, something which they may not yet 
be qualified to understand, and which does not materially affect them if they 
could. 3rd. That such disputes often are connected with a spirit of prose- 
lytism; with boasting of the superior excellence of the sect with which we 
are connected, or with whom we have been converted, and often with a desire 
to persuade others to join with us. 4th. That such a spirit is eminently improper 
on such oeeasions. Love should characterize the feelings of young converts; a 
disposition to inquire, and not to dispute; a willingness that all should follow 
the dictates of their own consciences, and not a desire to proselyte them to our 
way of thinking, or to our church. It may be added, that there is scarcely 
any thing which so certainly and effectually arrests a revival of religion as 
such a disposition to dispute, and to make proselytes to particular modes of 
faith and of administering the ordinance of the Gospel. 


Cuap. 1V.—11. The well is deep. ‘Mr. Bonar engaged a very affable Jew to 
shew him the road to Jacob’s well, who, after leading him through the town, 
gave him in charge to another that knew the place. They went out at the 
eastern gate, and proceeded along the Vale of Sychar, keeping near the base 
of Gerizzim for nearly two miles, till they arrived at a covered well, which is 
marked out by tradition as the memorable spot. It is immediately below the 
rocky path by which we had travelled the day before, at that point of the road 
where we turned from the spacious plain into the narrow vale, between Ebal 
and Gerizzim. ‘The guide removed a large stone that covers the mouth of the 
low vault built over the well; and then, thrusting himself through the narrow 
aperture, invited Mr. Bonar to follow. This he accordingly did; and, in the 
act of descending, his Bible, escaping from his breast-pocket, fell into the well, 
and was soon heard plunging in the water far below. ‘The guide made very 
significant signs that it could not be recovered, “for the well is deep.” ‘The 
small chamber over the well’s mouth appears to have been carefully built, 
and may have been originally the ledge which is often found round the 
mouth of Eastern wells, affording a resting-place for the weary traveller. 
But the well itself is cut out of the rock. Mr. Calhoun who was here lately, 
found it seventy-five feet deep, with ten or twelve feet of water in it. In 
all the other wells and fountains which we saw in this valley the water 
is within reach of the hand, but in this one the water seems never to rise 
high. This is one of the clear evidences that this is really the well of Jacob, 
for at this day it would require what it required in the days of our Lord, an 
“ Gu7hna,” “ something to draw with,” for it was deep, ch. iv. 11. On account 
of the great depth, the water would be peculiarly cool, and the associations 
that connected this well with their father Jacob no doubt made it to be highly 
esteemed. Tor these reasons, although there is a fine stream of water close by 
the west side of the town, at least two gushing fountains within the walls, and 
the fountain El Defna nearly a mile nearer the town, still the people of the 
town may very probably have reverenced and frequented Jacob’s well. ‘This 
may in part account for the Samaritan woman coming so far to draw water; 
and there seems every probability that the town in former times extended 
much farther to the east than it does now. The narrative itself, however, 
seems to imply that the well was situated a considerable way from the town. 
He who “leads the blind by a way which they know not,” drew the woman 
that day by the invisible cords of grace past all other fountains to the well 
where she was to meet with one who told her all that ever she did; the Saviour 
of the world and the Saviour of her soul.’* 35. They are white. Grain, when 
ripe, turns from a green to a yellow, or light colour, indicating that it is time 
to reap it. So here were indications that the Gospel was effectual, and that 
the harvest was to be gathered in. Hence we may learn, 1st. That there is as 
much encouragement to attempt to save souls as the farmer has to raise a 
crop. 2nd. That the Gospel is fitted to make an immediate impression on 
the minds of men. Weare to expect that it will. Weare not to wait to some 
future period, as if we could not expect immediate results. This wicked and 
ignorant people—little likely, apparently, to be affected—turned to God, 
heard the voice of the Saviour, and came in multitudes to him. 3rd. Weare 
to expect revivals of religion. Here was one instance of it under the Saviour’s 
own preaching; multitudes were excited, moved, and came to learn the way 
of life. 4th. We know not how much good may be done by conversation with 
even a single individual. This conversation with a woman resulted in a deep 
interest felt throughout the city, and in the conversion of many of them to 
God. So a single individual may often be the means, in the hand of God, of 
leading many to the cross of Jesus. 5th. What evils may follow from neglect- 
ing to do our duty! How easily might Jesus have alleged, if he had been like 
mnany of his professed disciples, that he was weary, that hé was hungry, that 
it was esteemed improper to converse with a woman alone, that she was an 
abandoned character, and there could be little hope of doing her good! How 
many consciences of ministers and Christians would have been satisfied with 
reasoning like this! Yet Jesus, in spite of his fatigue and thirst, and all the 
difficulties of the case, seriously set about seeking the conversion of this 
woman. And behold what a glorious result! The city was moved, and a 
great harvest was found ready to be gathered in! “Let us not be weary in 
well doing: for in due season we shall reap, if we faint not.” 


Cnar. V.—17. And I work. ‘As God does good on that day; as he is not 
bound by the law which requires his creatures to rest on that day; so I do the 
same. ‘The law on that subject may be dispensed with also in my case, for the 
Son of man is Lord of the sabbath.’—In this reply it is implied that he was 
equal with God, from two circumstances: Ist. Because he called God his 
Father, ver. 8. 2nd. Because he claimed the same exemption from law which 
God did; asserting that the law of the sabbath did not bind him or his Father 
—thus showing that he had a right to impose and repeal laws in the same man- 
ner as God. He that has a right to do this must be God. 


* The extracts marked thus * are from Bonar and M‘Cheyne’s Narrative of a Mission 
to the Jews, 
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| Crap. VI.—37. Shall come to me. This is an expression denoting that they 
shall believe on him. ‘To come to one implies our need of help, our confidence 
| that he can aid us, and our readiness to trust to him. ‘The sinner comes to 
| Jesus, feeling that he is poor, and needy, and wretched, and casts himself on his 
| mercy, believing that he alone can save him. ‘This expression also proyes that 
| men are not compelled to come to Christ. Though they who believe are given 
to him, and though his Spirit works in them faith and, repentance, yet they 
are made willing in the day of his power, Ps. cx. 3. No man is compelled 
to go to heaven against his will; and no man is compelled to go to hell 
against his will. ‘he Spirit of God inclines the will of one, and he comes 
| freely as a moral agent. ‘The other chooses the way to death ; and, though 
God is constantly using means to save him, yet he prefers the path that leads 
down to woe. _ 53-55. In these verses Jesus repeats what he had, in substance, 
said before. Except ye eat the flesh, &c. He did not mean that this should be 
understood literally, for it was never done, and it is absurd to suppose that it 
was intended to be understood literally. Nothing can possibly be more absurd 
than to suppose that when he instituted the Supper, and gave the bread and 
wine to his disciples, they literally ate his flesh, and drank his blood. Who can 
believe this? ‘There he stood, a living man—his body yet alive, his blood flow- 
ing in his veins; and how can it be believed that this body was eaten and this 
blood drunk? Yet this absurdity must be held by those who hold that the 
bread and wine at the communion are ‘changed into the body, blood, and the 
divinity of our Lord.’ So it is taught in the decrees of the Council of ‘Trent; 
and to such absurdities are men driven when they depart from the simple 
meaning of the Scriptures, and from common sense. It may be added, that if 
the bread and wine used in the Lord’s supper were not changed into his literal 
body and blood when it was first instituted, they have never been since. The 
Lord Jesus would institute it just as he meant it should be observed; and 
there is nothing now in that ordinance which there was not when the Saviour 
first appointed it. His body was offered on the cross, and was raised up from 
the dead, and received into heaven. ‘here is no evidence that he had any 
reference to the Lord’s supper. That was not yet instituted, and in that there 
was no literal eating of his flesh, and drinking of his blood. The plain meaning 
of the passage is, that by his bloody death—his body, and his blood offered in 
sacrifice for sin—he would procure pardon and life for man; and that they who 
partook of that, or had an interest in that, should obtain eternal life. He uses 
the figure of eating and drinking, because that was the subject of discourse ; 
because the Jews prided themselves much on the fact that their fathers had 
eaten manna; and because, as he had said that he was the bread of life, it was 
natural and easy, especially in the language which he used, to carry out the 
figure, and say, that bread must be eaten in order to be of any avail in support- 
ing and saying men. ‘To eat and to drink, among the Jews, was also expressive 
of sharing in, or partaking of, the privileges of friendship. ‘The happiness 
of heaven, and all spiritual blessings, are often represented under this image, 
Mat. viii. 11; xxvi. 29; Lu. xiv. 15, &e. 


Cuar. VII.—38. As the Scripture hath said. Jesus probably intended to 
say, not that there was any particular place in the Old Testament that affirmed 
this in so many words, but that this was the substance of what the Scriptures 
taught, or this was the spirit of their declarations. Hence the Syriac translates 
it in the plural,_the Scriptures. Probably there is a reference more particu- 
larly to Zsa. lyiii. 11, than to any other single passage: “Thou shalt be like 
a watered garden, and like a spring of water, whose waters fail not.” See also 
Isa. xliv. 3,4; Joel iii. 18. Out of his belly. Out of his midst, or out of his 
heart. The word belly is often put for the midst of a thing, the centre, and 
the heart, Mat. xii. 40. It means here, that from the man shall flow; that is, 
his piety shall be of such a nature that it shall extend its blessings to others: 
it shall be like a running fountain—perhaps in allusion to statues, or orna- 
mented reservoirs in gardens, in which pipes were placed, from which water 
was continually flowing. ‘he Jews used the same figure, “ His two reins are 
like fountains of water, from which the law flows.” And again, “ When a man 
turns himself to the Lord, he shall be as a fountain filled with living water, aud 
his streams shall flow to all the nations and tribes of men.” 


Cuap. VIIL—11. Neither do I condemn thee. This is evidently to be taken 
in the sense of judicial condemnation, or of passing sentence as a magistrate ; 
for this was what they had arraigned her for. It was not to obtain his opinion 
about adultery, but to obtain the condemnation of this woman. As he claimed 
no civil authority, he said that he did not exercise it, and should not condemn 
her to die. In this sense the word is used in the previous verse, and this is the 
only sense which the passage demands. Besides, what follows shews that this 
was his meaning. to, and sin no more. You have sinned. You have been 
detected and accused. The sin is great. But 1 do not claim power to condemn 
you to die; and, as your accusers have left you, my direction to you is that you 
sin no more. This passage, therefore, teaches us, Ist. That Jesus claimed no 
civil authority. 2nd. That he regarded the action of which they accused her 
assin. 3rd. ‘hat he knew the hearts and lives of men. 4th. That men are 
often very zealous in accusing others of that of which they themselves are 
guilty. And, 5th. That Jesus was endowed with wonderful wisdom in meet- 
ing the devices of his enemies, and eluding their deep-laid plans to involve him 
in ruin. 

Cuap. IX.—7. Pool of Siloam. ‘Passing under the rocky face of Ophel, we 
came to the Pool of Siloam. We were surprised to find it so entire, exact) 
resembling the common prints of it. It is in the form of a parallelogram, an 
the walls all round are of hewn stones. ‘The steps that lead down into it, at 
the eastern end, are no doubt the same which have been there for ages. The 
water covered the bottom to the depth of one or two feet. At the western 
end, climbing a little way into a cave hewn out of arock, we ascended a few 
steps into the place from which the water flows into the pool. It is connected 
by a long subterranean passage, running quite through the hill to the fountain 
of the Virgin, or more properly the fountain of Siloam, the entrance to which 
is a considerable way farther up the valley of Jehoshaphat. Through this 
passage the water flows softly from the fountain till it finds its way into the 
pool, not, as generally represented in pictures, by pouring over the mouth of 
the cave, but seeretly from beneath. Wild flowers, and among other plants 
the caper tree, grow luxuriantly around its border, We are told that “the 
wall of the pool of Siloah by the king’s garden,” Neh. iii. 15, was built in the days 
of Nehemiah. There can be no doubt that this is the very spot ; and possibly the 
present walls and steps may be as ancient as the days of our Lord. _ While sit- 
ting on the margin, we could imagine the history of the blind man (ch. ix.) realized 
before us. We had seen that very day a blind man in the streets of Jerusalem 
as we passed by. Now it was to sucha man that our Lord said, = Go wash in 
the pool of Siloam.” The man obeys—comes out at the gate—descends the 
sloping side of Zion, gropes his way down these steps, and feels for the cool 
water with his hand; then layes his clay-anointed eyes, and they open! Now 


he sees the glory of Jerusalem, but above all comes back to see the face of the 
Son of God, the light of the world, whose word commanded the light to shine 
on his dark eye-balls and his darker heart. he water of this poo flows out 
through a small channel cut or worn in the rock, and descends to refresh the 
gardens which are planted below on terraces, illustrating the expression “a 
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fountain of gardens,” Cant. iv. 15; for a fountain in such a situation waters 
many gardens. These are the remains of “the king’s garden,” Neh. iii. 15, 
mentioned by Nehemiah and Josephus, Ant. vii. ¢. 14, s. 4.’ * 


Cuap. X.—16. Other sheep. There are others who shall be members of my 
redeemed church. J have. ‘This does not imply that they were then his friends. 
but that they would be. There were others whom it was his purpose and 
intention to call to the blessings of the Gospel and salvation. The purpose was 
so sure, and the fact that they would believe on him so certain, that he could 
use the present tense as if they were already his own. “He calleth things that 
be not, as though they were,” dtom. iv. 17. This purpose was in accordance 
with the promise, (sa. liii. 11,) “ He shall see of the travail of his soul, and shall 
be satisfied.” An instance of a parallel expression occurs in Aets xviii. 10, “1 
have much people in this city,” (Corinth.) ‘That is, it was the purpose of God 
to bless the preaching of Paul, and give him many souls as the seals of his 
ministry. It was so certain that they would believe in the Saviour, that it 
could be spoken of as if it were already done. This certainty could have 
existed only in consequence of the intention of God that it should be so. It 
did not consist in any disposition to embrace the Gospel which was foreseen, 
for they were the most corrupt and licentious people of antiquity; and it must 
have been because God meant that it should be so. Declarations like these 
are full proof that God has a plan in regard to the salvation of men, and that 
the number is known and determined by him. Learn 1. That it is not a 
question of hap-hazard whether men shall be saved. 2. That there is en- 
couragement for preaching the Gospel. There are those whom God means 


to save. 


Crap. XI.—1. Bethany. ‘Descending, and leaving the Jericho road, we 
came quite suddenly upon Bethany, called by the Arabs, Azarieh, from the 
name of Lazarus. We found this ever memorable village to be very like what 
we could have imagined it. It lies almost hidden in a small ravine of mount 
Olivet, so much so, that from the height you cannot see it. It is embosomed 
in fruit trees, especially figs and almonds, olives and pomegranates. ‘The 
ravine in which it lies is terraced, and the terraces are covered either with 
fruit trees or waving grain. There are not many houses, perhaps about 
twenty inhabited, but there are many marks of ancient ruins. How pleasing 
are all the associations that cluster round this village. Perhaps there was no 
scene in the Holy Land which afforded us more anmingled enjoyment, and we 
even fancied that the curse that everywhere rests so visibly upon the land had 
fallen more lightly here. In point of situation, nothing could have come up 
more completely to our previous imagination of the place to which Jesus 
delighted to retire at evening from the bustle of the city, and the vexations 
of the unbelieving multitudes—sometimes traversing the road by which we 
had come, and perhaps oftener still coming up the face of the hill by the foot- 
path that passes on the north of Gethsemane. What a peaceful scene! Amidst 
these trees, or in that grassy field, he may often have been seen in deep com- 
munion with the Father. And in sight of this verdant spot it was that he took 
his farewell of the disciples, and went upward to resume the deep, unbroken 
fellowship of “his God, and our God,” uttering blessings even in the moment 
when he began to be parted from them, Zu. xxiy. 51. And it was here that the 
two angels stood by them in white apparel, and left us this glorious message, 
“This same Jesus, which is taken up from you into heaven, shall so come in 
like manner as ye have seen him go into heaven,’ Acts i, 11.’* 


Cuap. XII.—1. Then took Mary. See Supplementary Notes on Mat. xxvi. 20, 
and Lu. vii. 3s—38. ‘At dinner we were still more interested in observing a 
custom of the country. In the room where we were received, besides the divan 
on which we sat, there were seats all round the walls. Many came in and took 
their place on those side seats, uninvited and yet unchallenged. They spoke to 
those at table on business or the news of the day, and our host spoke freely to 
them. ‘This made us understand the scene in Simon’s house at Bethany, where 
Jesus sat at supper, and Mary came in and anointed his feet with ointment, 
ch. xii. 1\—3; and also the scene in the Pharisee’s house, where the woman who 
was a sinner came in, uninvited and yet not forbidden, and washed his feet with 
her tears, Lu. vii. 36—38.’* 6. Had the bag. The word translated “ bag” is com- 
pounded of two words, meaning ‘tongue,’ and ‘to keep, or preserve.’ 
used to denote the bag in which musicians used to keep the tongues, or reeds 
of their pipes when travelling. Hence it came to mean any bag or purse in 
which travellers put their money, or their most precious articles. The disci- 
ples appear to have had such a bag or purse in common, in which they put 
whatever money they had, and which was designed especially for the poor, 
Lu. viii. 3; Mat. xxvii. 55; Acts ii. 44. The keeping of this, it seems, was 
intrusted to Judas. And it is remarkable that the only one among them that 
seems to have been naturally avaricious should have received this appointment. 
It shews us that every man is tried according to his native propensity. This is 
the object of trial, to bring out man’s native character. And every man will 
find opportunity to do evil according to his native disposition, if he is inclined 
toit. And bare, &c. Vhe word translated “ bare,” means literally to carry, as 
aburden. Then it means to carry away, as in ch. xx. 15, “If thou hast borne 
him hence.” Hence it means to carry away as a thief does ; and this is evi- 
dently its meaning here. It has this sense often in classic writers. Judas 
was a thief, and stole what was put into the bag. This money he desired to be 
intrusted to him, that he might secretly enrich himself. It is clear, however, 
that the disciples did not at this time know that this was his character, or they 
would have remonstrated against him. They learned it afterwards. We may 
learn here, Ist. That it is not a new thing for members of the church to be 
covetous. Judas was so before them. 2nd. That such_members will be those 
who complain of the great waste in spreading the Gospel. 3rd. That this 
deadly, mean, and grovelling passion will work all evilin a church. It brought 
down the curse of God on the children of Israel, in the case of Achan, Jos. vii. ; 
and it betrayed our Lord to death. It has often since brought blighting on the 
church; and many a time betrayed the cause of Christ, and drowned men in 
destruction and perdition, 1 Zim. vi.9. 41. When hesaw his glory. Isa. vi. 1—10. 
Isaiah saw the Lord (in Hebrew, Jehovah) sitting on a throne, and surrounded 
with the seraphim. ‘This is, perhaps, the only instance in the Bible in which 
Jehovah is said to have been seen by man; and for this the Jews aftirm that 
Tsaiah was put to death. God had said, (#z. xxxiii. 20,) “ No man shall see me 
and live;” and, as Isaiah affirmed that he had seen Jehovah, the Jews, for that 
and other reasons, put him to death by sawing him asunder. In the prophecy, 
Isaiah is said expressly to have seen Jehovah, ver. 1; and in ver. 5, ‘ Mine 
eyes have seen the King Jehovah of hosts.” By his glory is meant the mani- 
festation of him, the shechinah, or visible cloud that was a representation of 
God, and that rested over the mercy-seat. This was regarded as equivalent to 
seeing God; and John here expressly applies this to the Lord Jesus Christ. 
For he is not affirming that the people did not believe in God, but is assigning 
the reason why they believed not on Jesus Christ as the Messiah. The whole 
discourse and illustration has respect to the Lord Jesus, and the natural con- 
struction of the passage requires us to refer it to him J ohn aflirms that it was 
the glory of the Messiah that Isaiah pats and yet Isaiah affirms that it was 
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Jehovah. And from this the inference is irresistible that John regarded Jesus 
as the Jehovah whom Isaiah saw. The name Jehovah is never in the Scrip- 
tures applied to a man, or an angel, or to any creature, It is the peculiar, 
incommunicable name of God. So great was the reverence of the Jews for 
that name that they would not even pronounce it, This passage is, therefore, 
conclusive proof that Christ is equal with the Father. 48. He that rejecteth me. 
Lu, x. 16. The word “reject” means to despise, or to refuse to receive him, 
Hath one. That is, he needs not my voice to condemn him. He will carry his 
own condemnation with him, even should 1 be silent. His own conscience will 
condemn him. The words which I have spoken will be remembered, and will 
condemn him, if there were nothing farther. From this we learn, Ist. That 
a guilty conscience needs no accuser. 2nd. That the words of Christ, and the 
messages of mercy which the sinner has rejected, will be remembered by him. 
3rd. That this will be the source of his condemnation. ‘This will make him 
miserable; and there will be no possibility of his being happy. 4th. That the 
conscience of the sinner will concur with the sentence of Christ in the great 
day, and that he will go to eternity self-condemned. It is this which will make 
the pains of hell so intolerable to the sinner. 5th. The word that Christ has 
spoken, the doctrines of his Gospel, and the messages of mercy, will be that 
by which the sinner will be judged in the last day. Every man will be judged 
by that message, and the sinner will be punished according to the frequenc 

aoe Sees with which the rejected message has been presented to his mind, 

at. xii. 41. 


Cuap. XIV.—16. Another Comforter. Jesus had been to them a counsellor 
a guide, a friend, while he was with them. He had instructed them; had 
borne with their prejudices and ignorance; and had administered to their 
consolation in the times of despondency. But he was about to leave them 
now to go alone into an unfriendly world, The other Comforter was to be 
given as a compensation for his absence, or to perform the offices towards 
them which he would have done if he was personally with them. And from 
this we may learn, in part, what is the office of the Spirit: it is to furnish to 
all Christians the instruction and consolation which would be given by the 
personal presence of Jesus, ch. xvi. 14. To the apostles it was particularly to 
inspire them with the knowledge of all truth, ch. xiv. 26; xv. 26. Besides this, 
he came to convince men of sin; see ch. xiv. 8—11. It was proper that such an 
agent should be sent into the world: lst. Because it was a part of the plan 
that Jesus should ascend to heaven after his death. 2nd. Unless some heavenly 
agent should be sent to carry forward the work of salvation man would reject 
it, and perish. 3rd. Jesus could not be personally and bodily present in all 
places, with the vast multitudes who should believe on him. ‘The Holy 
Spirit is omnipresent, and can teach them all. 4th. It was manifestly a 
part of the plan of redemption that each of the persons of the ‘I'rinity 
should perform his appropriate work: the Father in sending his Son; the Son 
in making atonement and interceding; and the Spirit in applying the work 
to the hearts of men. ‘The word translated “ Comforter” is used in the New 
Testament five times. In four instances it is applied to the Holy Spirit. 
th, xiv. 16, 26; xv. 26; xvi. 7. In the other instance it is applied to the Lor 
Jesus; 1 Jno. ii. 1, “ We have an advocate (Paraclete,—Comforter) with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.” It is used, therefore, only by John. 
The verb from which it is taken has many significations. Its proper meaning 
is to call one to us, Acts xxvii. 20; then to call one to aid us, as an advocate in 
a court; then to exhort or entreat, to pray or implore, as an advocate does, and 
to comfort or console, by suggesting reasons or arguments for consolation. 
The word *‘ comforter” is frequently used in the Greek and Jewish writers 
to denote an advocate in a court; one who intercedes for us; a monitor, a 
teacher, an assistant, a helper. It is somewhat difficult therefore to fix the 
precise meaning of the word. It may be translated either advocate, monitor, 
teacher, or helper. What the office is, is to be learned from what we are else- 
where told he does. We learn particularly from the accounts that our Saviour 
gives of his work, that that ofice was, Ist. ‘lo comfort them; to be with them 
in his absence, and to supply his place; and this is properly expressed by the 
word Comforter. 2nd. To teach them, or remind them of truth; and this 
might be expressed by the word monitor, or teacher, ver. 26; xv. 26, 27. 
3rd. To aid them in their work; to advocate their cause, or to assist them 
in advocating the cause of religion in the world, and in bringing sinners to 
repentance; and this may be expressed by the word advocate, ch. xvi. 7—13. 
It was also by the Spirit that they were enabled to stand before kings and 
magistrates, and boldly to speak in the name of Jesus, Mat. x. 20. These seem 
to comprise all the meanings of the word in the New Testament, but no single 
word in our language expresses fully the sense of the original. What he may 
abide with you for ever. Not that he should remain with you for a few years, 
as I have done, and then leave you, but be with you in all places to the close of 
life. He shall be your constant guide and attendant. 


Cuap. XVII.—1. That thy Son also may glorify thee. This refers clearly to 
the manifestation of the honour of God which would be made by the spread of 
the Gospel among men, ver. 2. Jesus prayed that God would so honour him 
in his death, that striking proof might be furnished that he was the Messiah, 
and men thus be brought to honour God. By his death, the law, and truth, 
and mercy of God were honoured. By the spread of his Gospel, and the con- 
version of sinners,—by all that Christ will do, now that he is glorified, to spread 
his Gospel,—God will be honoured. ‘The conversion of a single sinner honours 
God. A revival of religion is an eminent means of promoting his glory. And 
the spread of the Gospel among all nations shall yet do more than all other 
things to promote the honour of God among men. Whatever honours the 
Saviour honours God. Just as he is exalted in the view of the mind, so will 
God be honoured and obeyed. 2. As thou hast given him power. It is to be 
observed here, that the Saviour, in this prayer, makes an important distinction 
between “all flesh,” and those who were “given him,” He has power over all. 
He can control, direct, restrain them. Wicked men are so far under his uni- 
yersal dominion, and so far restrained by his power, that they shall not be able 
to prevent his bestowing redemption on those who were given him; that is, all 
who will believe on him. Long ago, if they had been able, they would have 
banished religion from the world. But they are under the power of Christ, 
and it is his purpose that there shall be “a seed to serve him,” and that “ the 
gates of hell shall not prevail” against his church. Men who oppose the 
Gospel should therefore feel that they cannot prevent the salvation of 
Christians, and should be alarmed lest they be found “fighting against God.” 
23. May be made perfect in one. That their union may be complete. That 
there may be no want of union, no jars, discords, or contentions. A machine 
is perfect or complete when it has all its parts, and in good order; when there 
is no portion of it wanting. So the union of Christians, for which the Saviour 
prayed, would be complete, or perfect, if there were no controversies, no envy- 
ings, no contentions, and no heart-burnings and jealousies. It is worthy of 
remark here, how entirely the union of his people occupied the mind of Jesus 
as he drew near to death. He saw the danger of strifes and contentions in the 
church. He knew the imperfections of even the best of men. He saw how 
prone they would be to passion, and even ambition; how ready to mistake love 
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for zeal for pure religion; how ambitious and worldly men in 
Wipe eR ati divide his followers, and produce unholy feeling and con- 
tention. And he saw, also, how much this would do to dishonour religion. 
Hence he took occasion, when he was about to die, to impress the importance 
of union on his disciples. By solemn admonition, and in most tender and affect- 
ing appeals to God in supplication, he shewed his sense of the value of this 
union. He used the most sublime and impressive illustration ; adverted to the 
eternal union between the Father and himself; reminded them of his love, and 
of the effect that their union would have on the world, to fix it more deeply in 
their hearts. ‘The effect has shewn the infinite wisdom of the Saviour. ‘The 
contentions and strifes of Christians have shewn his knowledge in foreseeing 
it. ‘Lhe effect of this on religion has shewn that he understood the value of 
union. Christians have contended long enough. It is time that they should 
hear the parting admonitions of their Redeemer, and go unitedly against their 
eommon foe. The world still lies in wickedness; and the friends of Jesus, 
bound by the cords of eternal love, should advance together against the com- 
mon enemy, and spread the triumphs of the Gospel around the globe. All that 
is needful now, under the blessing of God, to convince the world that God sent 
the Lord Jesus, is that very union among all Christians for which he prayed; 
and when that union of feeling, and purpose, and action, shall take place, the 
task of sending the Gospel to all nations will be soon accomplished, and the 
morning of the millennial glory will dawn upon the world. 24. Thou lovedst 
me, &c. This is another of the numerous passages which prove that the Lord 
Jesus existed before the creation of the world. Nor is it possible to explain it 
on any other supposition. 


Cuap. XVIII.—1. Over the brook Cedron, where was a garden. ‘ Early one 
morning two of us set out to visit Gethsemane. The sun had newly risen; few 
people were upon the road, and _the valley of Jehoshaphat was lonely and still. 
Daccendine the steep of mount Moriah, and crossing the dry bed of the brook 
Kedron, we soon came to the low rude wall enclosing the plot of ground which 
for ages has borne the name of Gethsemane. Clambering over, we examined 
the sacred spot and its eight olive trees. These are very large and very old, 
but their branches are still strong and vigorous. One of them we measured, 
and found to be nearly eight yards in girth round the lower part of the trunk. 
Some of them are hollow with age, but filled “i with earth, and most have 
heaps of stones gathered round their roots. ‘The enclosure seems to have 
been tilled at some recent period. At one corner a pilgrim has erected a stone, 
and carved upon it the Latin words, “‘et hic tenuerunt ewm,” marking it as the 
spot where Judas betrayed his master with a kiss. The road to Bethany 
passes by the foot of the garden, and the more private footpath up the brow 
of the hill passes along its northern wall. Looking across the Kedron, the 
steep brow of Moriah and sombre wall of the Haram with its battlements, and 
the top of the mosque of Omar, shut in the view. At evening, when the gates 
of Jerusalem are closed, it must be a perfect solitude. Our blessed Master 
niust distinctly have seen the band of men and officers sent to apprehend him, 
with their lanterns and torches, and glittering weapons, descending the side of 
Moriah and approaching the garden. By the clear moonlight he saw his three 
chosen disciples fast asleep in his hour of agony; and by the gleam of the 
torches he observed his cruel enemies coming down to seize him and carry 
him away to his last sufferings; yet ““he was not rebellious, neither turned 
away back,” Zsa. 1.5. He viewed the bitter may that was given him to drink, 
and said, “Shall I not drink it?” ch. xviii. 11. 
of Scripture relating to Gethsemane while seated together there. It seemed 
nothing wonderful to read of the weakness of those three disciples, when we 
remembered that they were sinful men like pee Lad now; but the compas- 
sion, the unwavering love. of Jesus appeared, by the contrast, to be infinitely 
amazing. For such souls as ours he rent this vale with his strong crying and 
tears, wetted this ground with his bloody sweat, and set his face like a flint 
to go forward and die. ‘‘ While we were yet sinners Christ died for us,” 
Rom. v.8. Each of us occupied part of the time alone, in-private meditation, 

-and then we joined together in prayer, putting our sins into that cup which 
our Master drank here, and pleading for our own souls, for our far distant 
friends, and fer the flocks committed to our care. It is probable that Jesus 
often resorted to this place, not only because of its retirement, but also 
because it formed a fit place of meeting, when his disciples, dispersed through 
the city by day, were to join his company in the evening, and go with him over 
the hill to Bethany. And this seems the real force of the original words, 
“for Jesus ofttimes resorted thither with his disciples,” ch. xviii. 2..* 38 What 
is truth ? This question was probably asked in contempt, and hence Jesus did 
not answer it. Had the question been sincere, and had Pilate really sought it 
as Nicodemus did, ch. iii., Jesus would not have hesitated to have explained to 
him the nature of his kingdom. They were now alone in the judgment hall, 
ver. 33; and as soon as Pilate had asked the question, without waiting for an 
answer, he went out. It is evident that he was satisfied, from the answer of 
Jesus, ver. 36, 37, that he was not a king in the sense in which the Jews accused 
him; that he would not endanger the Roman government, and consequently 
that he was innocent of the charge alleged against him. He regarded him 
clearly as a fanatic; poor, ignorant, and deluded, but innocent and not dan- 
gerous. Hence he sought to release him; and hence, in contempt, he asked 
him this question, and immediately went out, not expecting an answer. This 
‘question had long agitated the world. It was the great subject of inquiry in 
all the schools of the Greeks. Different sects of philosophers had held difter- 
ent opinions; and Pilate now, in derision, asked him, whom he esteemed an 
ignorant fanatic, whether he could solve this long agitated question. He 
might have had an answer. Had he patiently waited in sincerity, Jesus would 
have told him what it was. Thousands ask the question in the same way. 
“They have a fixed contempt for the Bible; they deride the instructions of 
weligion; they are unwilling to investigate, and to wait at the gates of wisdom; 
and hence, like Pilate, they remain ignorant of the great Source of truth, and 
‘die in darkness and in error. All might find truth if they would seek it; none 
ever will find it if they do not apply for it to the great Source of light—the 
‘God of truth—and seek it patiently in the way which he has chosen to com- 
municate it to mankind. How highly shonld we prize the Bible! and how 
patiently and prayerfully should we search the Scriptures, that we may not err, 
«ind die for ever! 


Cuap. X1X.—5. Behold the man! It is probable that Pilate pointed to the 
Saviour, and his object evidently was to move them to compassion, and to 
‘convince them, by a sight of the Saviour himself, that he was innocent. Hence 
he brought him forth with the crown PR and the purple robe, and with 
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the marks of scourging. Amidst all this, Jesus was meek, patient, and calm 
giving evident proofs of innocence. The conduct of Pilate was as if he had 
said, “See! the man whom you accuse is arrayed in a gorgeous robe, as if a 
king. He has been scourged and mocked. All this he has borne with patience. 
See! how calm and peaceful! Behold his countenance! how mild! His 
body scourged, his head pierced with thorns! Yet in all this he is meek and 
patient! This is the man that you accuse; and he is now brought forth, that 
you may see that he is not guilty. 34. And forthwith came, &c. This was 
evidently a natural effect of thus piercing the side. Such a flowing of blood 
and water makes it probable that the spear reached the heart, and, if Jesus had 
not before been dead, this would have closed his life. The heart is surrounded 
by a membrane called the pericardium. This membrane contains a serous 
matter, or liquor, resembling water, which prevents the surface of the heart 
from becoming dry by its continual motion. (Webster.) It was this which was 
pierced, and from which the water flowed. ‘The point of the spear also reached 
one of the ventricles of the heart, and the blood yet warm rushed forth, either 
mingled with or followed by the water of the pericardium, so as to appear to 
John to be blood and water flowing together. ‘This was a natural effect, and 
would follow in any other case. Commentators have almost uniformly sup- 
posed that this was significant; as, for example, that the blood was an emblem 
of the eucharist, and the water of baptism, or that the blood denoted justifica- 
tion, and the water sanctification. But that this was the design there is not 
the slightest evidence. It was strictly a natural result, adduced by John to 
establish one fact on which the whole of Christianity turns—that he was truly 
dead. On this depends the doctrine of the atonement, of his resurrection, and 
all the prominent doctrines of religion. This fact it was of importance to 
prove, that it might not be pretended that he had only suftered a syncope, or 
had fainted. This John establishes. He shews that those who were sent to 
hasten his death believed that he had expired; that then a soldier inflicted 
a wound which would have terminated life, if he had not been already dead; 
and that the infliction of this wound was followed by the fullest proof that he 
had truly expired. On this fact he dwells with the interest which became 
a subject of so much importance to the world, and thus laid the foundation for 
undoubted assurance that the Lord Jesus died for the sins of men. 


Cnap. XX.—23. Whose soever sins, &c. It is worthy of remark here, that 
Jesus confers the same power on all the apostles. He gives to no one of them 
any peculiar authority. If Peter, as the papists pretend, had been appointed 
to any peculiar authority, it is wonderful that the Saviour did not here hint 
at any such pre-eminence. This passage conclusively proves that they were 
invested with equal power in organizing and governing the church. ‘The 
authority which he had given Peter to preach the Gospel first to the Jews and 
the Gentiles does not militate against this. This authority given them was 
full proof that they were inspired. The meaning of the passage is, not that 
man can forgive sins—that belongs only to God, Jsa. xliii. 23; but the meaning 
is, that they should be inspired; that in founding the church, and in declaring 
the will of God, they should be taught by the Holy Ghost to declare on what 
terms, to what characters, and to what temper of mind, God would extend for- 
giveness of sins. It was not authority to forgive individuals, but to establish 
in all the churches the terms and conditions on which men might be pardoned; 
with a promise that God would confirm all that they taught; that men meht 
have assurance of forgiveness who would comply with those terms; and that 
those who did not comply should not be forgiven, and their sins should be 
retained. This commission is as far as possible from the authority which the 
Roman Catholic claims of remitting sin and of pronouncing pardon. 


XXI.—25. Many other things. Many miracles, ch. xx. 30. Many discourses 
delivered, &ec. suppose, &c. This is evidently the figure of speech called a 
hyperbole. It is a mode of speech where the words express more, or less, than 
is literally true. It is common among all writers; and, as the sacred writers in 
recording a revelation to men, used human language, it was proper that they 
should express themselves as men ordinarily do, if they wished to be under- 
stood. This figure of speech is commonly the effect of surprise; or haying the 
mind full of some object, and not having words to express the ideas. At the 
same time the words convey no falsehood. The statement is to be taken as it 
would be understood among the persons to whom it is addressed; and, as no 
one supposes that the author means to be understood literally, so there is no 
deception in the case, and consequently no impeachment of his veracity, or 
inspiration. ‘Thus, when Longinus said of a man, that ‘he was owner of a 
piece of ground not larger than a Lacedemonian letter,’ no one understood 
him literally. He means evidently a very small piece of land, and no one would 
be deceived. So Virgil says of a man, ‘he was so tall as to reach the stars,’ and 
means only that he was very tall. So, when John says that the world would 
not contain the books that should be written, if all the deeds and sayings of 
Jesus were recorded, he clearly intends nothing more than that a great many 
books would be required; or that it would be extremely difficult to record 
them all; intimating that his life was active, that his discourses were numerous, 
and that he had not pretended to give them all, but only such as should go 
to establish the main point for which he wrote—that he was the Messiah, 
ch. xx. 30, 31. The figure which John uses here is not uncommon in the 
Scriptures: Gen. xi. 4; xv. 5; Num. xiii. 33; Dan. iv. 20. This Gospel contains 
in itself the clearest proof of inspiration. It is the work of a fisherman of 
Galilee, without any proof that he had any unusual advantages. It is a con- 
nected, clear, and satisfactory argument, to establish the great truth that Jesus 
was the Messiah. It was written many years after the ascension of Jesus. It 
contains the record of the Saviour’s protoundest discourses; of his most con- 
vincing arguments with the Jews; and of his declarations respecting himself 
and God. It contains the purest and most elevated views of God to be found 
anywhere, as far exceeding all the speculations of philosophers as the sun 
does the blaze of a taper. It is in the highest degree absurd to suppose that 
an unlettered fisherman could have originated this book. Any one may be 
convinced of this by comparing it with what would be the production of a man 
in that rank of life now. But if John has preserved the record of what has 
occurred so many years before, then it shews that he was under the Divine 
guidance, and is himself a proof, a full and standing prov of the fulfilment of 
the promise which he has recorded, that the Holy Spirit would guide them 
into all truth, ch. xiv. 26. To this book we may, in conclusion, applg the 
words spoken by John, respecting his vision of the future events of the 
church, “ Blessed is he that readeth, and they that hear the words of this” 
book, “‘and keep those things which are written therein, for the time is at 
hand,” Rev, i, 3, 


EXPOSITION 
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PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


We have, with an abundant satisfaction, seen the foundations of our holy religion laid in the history of our blessed Saviour, its great Author; which was 
related and left upon record by four several inspired writers, who all agree in this sacred truth, and the incontestable proofs of it, that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of the living God. Upon this rock the Christian church is built; and how it began to be built upon this rock comes next to be related in this book which we 
have now before Us ; and of this we have the testimony only of one witness, for the matters of fact concerning Christ were much more necessary to be fully 
related and attested than those concerning the apostles. Had Infinite Wisdom seen fit, we might have had as many books of the Acts of the Apostles as we have 
Gospels, nay, as we might have had Gospels, but for fear of overburthening the world, Jno. xxi. 25. We have sufficient to answer the end, if we will but make 
use of it. The history of this book, which was always received as a part of the sacred canon, may be considered, 

Ti As looking back to the preceding Gospels, giving light to them, and greatly assisting our faith in them. The promises there made we here find made good, 
particularly the great promise of the descent of the Holy Ghost, and his wonderful operations, both on the apostles, (whom here in a few days we find quite 
other men than what the Gospels left them,—no longer weak-headed and weak-hearted, but able to say that which then they were not able to bear, Jno. xvi. 12, 
and bold as lions to face those hardships which then as lambs they trembled at the thought of,) and also with the apostles, making the Word mighty to the 
pulling down of Satan’s strongholds, which had been before comparatively preached in vain. ‘he commission there granted to the apostles we here find 
executed, and the powers there lodged in them exerted in miracles wrought on the bodies of people,—miracles of mercy, restoring sick bodies to health and dead 
bodies to life,—miracles of judgment, striking rebels blind or dead; and much greater miracles wrought on the minds of people, in conferring spiritual gifts upon 
them, both of understanding and utterance; and this in pursuance of Christ’s purposes, and in performance of his promises which we had in the Gospels. The 
proofs of Christ’s resurrection which the Gospels closed with are here abundantly corroborated, not only by the constant and undaunted testimony of those that 
conversed with him after he rose,—who had all deserted him, and one of them denied him, and would not otherwise have been rallied again but by his resurrec- 
tion, but must have been irretrievably dispersed, and yet by that were enabled to own him more resolutely than ever, in defiance of bonds and death,—but by 
the working of the Spirit with that testimony for the conversion of multitudes to the faith of Christ, according to the word of Christ, that his resurrection, the 
sign of the prophet Jonas, which was reserved to the last, should be the most convincing proof of his Divine mission. Christ had told his disciples they should 
be his witnesses, and this book brings them in witnessing for him; that they should be fishers of men, and here we have them enclosing multitudes in the gospel 
net; that they should be the lights of the world, and here we have the world enlightened by them; but that dayspring from on high, which we there discerned 
the first appearing of, we here find shining more and more. The corn of wheat which there fell to the ground here springs up and bears much fruit ; the grain 
of mustard seed there is here a great tree; and the kingdom of heaven, which was then at hand, is here set up. Christ’s predictions of the virulent persecutions 
which the preachers of his Gospel should be afHlicted with (though one could not have imagined that a doctrine so well worthy of all acceptation should meet 
with so much opposition) we here find abundantly fulfilled, and also the assurances he gave them of extraordinary supports and comforts under their sufferings. 
Thus, as the latter part of the history of the Old Testament verifies the promises made to the fathers in the former part, as appears by that famous and solemn 
acknowledgment of Solomon’s, which runs like a receipt in full, 1 Kin. viii. 56,“ There has not failed one word of all his good promise which he promised by the 
hand of Moses his servant,” so this latter part of the history of the New Testament exactly answers to the word of Christ in the former part of it; and thus 
they mutually confirm and illustrate each other. 

Il. As looking forwards to the following Epistles, which are an explication of the Gospels, which open the mystery of Christ’s death and resurrection, the 
history whereof we had in the Gospels. This book introduceth them, and is a key to them, as the history of David is to David’s Psalms. We are members of 
the Christian chureh, that tabernacle of God among men, and it is our honour and our privilege that we are so. Now this book gives us an account of the 
framing and rearing of that tabernacle. The four Gospels shewed us how the foundation of that house was laid; this shews us how the superstructure began 
to be raised, 1. Among the Jews and Samaritans, which we have an account of in the former part of this book; 2. Among the Gentiles, which we have an 
account of in the latter part. From thence, and downward to our own day, we find the Christian church subsisting in a visible profession of faith in Christ, as 
the Son of God and the Saviour of the world, made by his baptized disciples, incorporated into religious societies, statedly meeting in religious assemblies, 
attending on the apostles’ doctrine, and joining in prayers and breaking of bread, under the conduct and precedency of men that gave themselves to prayer and 
the ministry of the Word, and in a spiritual communion with all in every place that do likewise. Such a body as this there is now in the world, which we belong 
to, and, to our great satisfaction and honour, in this book we find the rise and original of it, vastly different from the Jewish church, and erected upon its ruins; 
but undeniably appearing to be of God, and not of man. With what confidence and comfort may we proceed in and adhere to our Christian profession, as far as 
we find it agrees with this pattern in the mount, to which we ought religiously to conform and confine ourselves! 

Two things more are to be observed concerning this book: 1. The penman of it. It was written by Luke, who wrote the third of the four Gospels, which 
bears his name; and who, as the learned Dr. Whitby shews, was very probably one of the seventy disciples, whose commission (Zw. x. 1, &c.) was little inferior 
to that of the twelve apostles. This Luke was very much a companion of Paul’s in his services and sufferings: “ Only Luke is with me,” 2 Tim. iv. 11. We may 
know by his style in the latter part of this book when and where he was with him, for then he writes, We did so and so, as ch. xvi. 105; xx. 6; and from thence- 
forward to the end of the book. He was with Paul in his dangerous voyage to Rome, when he was carried thither a prisoner; was with him when, from his 
prison there, he wrote his Epistles to the Colossians and Philemon, in both which he is named. And it should seem that St. Luke wrote this history when he was 
with St. Paul at Rome, during his imprisonment there, and was assistant to him; for the history concludes with St. Paul’s preaching there in his own hired house. 
2, The title of it: “ The Acts of the Apostles ;” “ of the holy apostles,” so the Greek copies generally read it, and so they are called, Rev. xviii. 20, * Rejoice over 
her, ye holy apostles.” One copy inscribes it, “The Acts of the Apostles, by Luke the Evangelist.” Ist. It is the history of the apostles, yet here is in it the 
history of Stephen, Barnabas, and some other apostolical men, who, though not of the twelve, yet were endued with the same spirit, and employed in the same 
work; and, of those that were apostles, it is the history of Peter and Paul only that is here recorded, (and Paul was now of the twelve,) Peter the apostle of the 
circumcision, and Paul the apostle of the Gentiles, Gal. ii.7. But this sufficeth as a specimen of what the rest did in other places pursuant to their commission, 
for they were none of them idle; and, as we are to think what is related in the Gospels concerning Christ sufficient, because Infinite Wisdom thought so, the same 
we are to think here concerning what is related of the apostles and their labours; for what more is told us from tradition of the labours and sufferings of the 
apostles, and the churches they planted, is altogether doubtful and uncertain, and what I think we cannot build upon with any satisfaction at all. This is gold, 
silver, and precious stones built upon the foundation: that is wood, hay, and stubble. 2nd. It is called their ‘ acts,’ or ‘ doings, —Gesta apostolorum: so some. 
Mates, their ‘ practices’ of the lessons their Master had taught them. The apostles were active men; and, though the wonders they did were by the Word, yet 
they are fitly called their Acts; they spake, or rather the Spirit by them spake, andit was done. The history is filled with their sermons and their sufferings, yet 
so much did they labour in their preaching, and so voluntarily did they expose themselves to sufferings, and such were their achievements by both, that they may 
yery well be called their Acts, 
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A.D. 35, 
CHAPTER I. 


iis narrative of the Acts of the Apostles, I. With a refer- 
ation of, his Gospel, or History of the Life of Christ, in- 
hat, to his friend CN eer ver. Bete tine 
; ry of ‘oofs of Christ’s resurrection, and his conference with his disciples 
aon hae he gave them during the forty days of his continuance on earth, 
ver. 2—5. IIJ, With a particular narrative of Christ’s ascension into heaven, his dis- 
ciples’ discourse with him before he ascended, and the angels’ discourse with them 
after he was ascended, ver. 6—11. IV. With a general idea of the embryo of the es alte 
church, and its state from Christ's ascension to the pouring out of the Spirit, ver. 12—14, 
V. With a particular account of the filling up of the vacancy that was made in the 
sacred college by the death of Judas, by the electing of Matthias in his room, ver. 15-26. 


HE former treatise have I 
rs made, O Theophilus, of all 
<¥ that Jesus began both to 
do and teach, 2 Until the 
day in which he was taken 
up, after that he through 
the Holy Ghost had given 
commandments unto the 
‘apostles whom he had 
chosen: 3 To whom also 
he shewed himself alive after his passion by many 
infallible proofs, being seen of them forty days, and 
speaking of the things pertaining to the kingdom of 
God: 4 And, being assembled together-with them, 
commanded them that they should not depart from 
Jerusalem, but wait for the promise of the Father, 
which, saith he, ye have heard of me. 5 For John 
truly baptized with water; but ye shall be baptized 
with the Holy Ghost not many days hence. 


The inspired historian begins } 
ence to, and a brief recapitul 
scribing this, as he had done t 


In these verses, 

First. Theophilus is put in mind, and we in him, of St. Luke’s Gospel, which 
it will be of use for us to cast an eye upon before we enter upon the study 
of this book, that we may see, not only how this begins there where that breaks 
off, but that, as in water face answers to face, so do the acts of the apostles to 
the acts of their Master, the acts of his grace. 

1. His patron, to whom he dedicates this book, (I should rather say his pupil, 
for he designs, in dedicating it to him, to instruct and direct him, and not to 
crave his countenance or protection,) is Theophilus, ver. 1. In the epistle 
dedicatory before his Gospel, he had called him “most excellent Theophilus,” 
here he calls him no more but, “ O Theophilus;” not that he had lost his 
excellency, or that it was diminished, and become less illustrious; but, either 
he had now quitted his place, whatever it was, for the sake of which that title 
was given him; or he was now grown into years, and despised such titles of 
respect more than he had done; or Luke was now grown more intimate with 
him, and therefore could address to him with the more freedom. It was usual 
with the ancients, both Christian and heathen writers, thus to inscribe their 
writings to some particular person; but the directing some of the books of the 
Scripture so is an intimation to each of us to receive them as if directed to us 
in particular, to us by name, for ‘f whatsoever things were written aforetime 
were written for our learning.” 

2. His Gospel is here called the former treatise which he had made, which 
he had an eye to in writing this, intending this for a continuation and confirm- 
ation of that, tov mp@rov Aéyov,— the former word.’” What is written of the 
Gospel is the Word as truly as what was spoken; nay, we now know no 
unwritten word that we are to give credit to, but as it agrees with that which 
is written. He made the former treatise, and now is Divinely inspired to make 
this; for Christ’s scholars must go on towards perfection, Heb. vi. 1; and 
therefore their guides must help them on, must still teach the people know- 
ledge, Heel. xii. 9, and not think that their former labours, though never so 
good, will excuse them from farther labours; but they should rather be quick- 
ened and encouraged by them, as St. Luke here, who, because he had laid the 
foundation in a former treatise, will build upon it in this. Let not this, there- 
fore, drive out that. Let not new sermons, and new books, make us forget 
old ones, but put us in mind of them, and help us to improve them. 

3. The contents of his Gospel were “that, all that, which Jesus began both 
to do and teach;” and the same is the subject of the writings of the other 
three evangelists. Observe, Ist. Christ both did and taught. The doctrine 
he taught was confirmed by the miraculous works he did, which proved him 
a teacher come from God, Jno. iii. 2; and the duties he taught were copied out 
in the holy gracious works he did, for he hath left us an example, and that 
such as proves him a teacher come from God too; for by their fruits ye shall 

know them. ‘Lhose are the best ministers that both do and teach, whose lives 
ure a constant sermon. 2nd. He began both to do and teach; he laid the 
foundation of all that was to be taught and done in the Christian church. His 
apostles were to carry on and continue what he began, and to do and teach the 
same things. Christ set them in, and then left them to go on; but sent his 
Spirit to empower them both to do and teach. It isa comfort to those who 
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are endeavouring to carry on the work of the ees that Christ himself | 


began it. The great salvation at the first began to 
Heb. ii. 3. 3rd, The four evangelists, : 
down to us “all that Jesus began both to do and teach;” not all the parti- 
culars,—the world could not have contained them; but all the heads, samples 
of all; so many and in such variety, as that by them you may judge of the rest. 
We have the beginnings of his doctrine, Mat. iv. 17; and the beginnings of his 
miracles, Jno, ii. 11. Luke had spoken, had treated, of all Christ’s sayings and 
doings, had given us a general idea of them, though he had not recorded cach 
in particular. fs 


e spoken by the Lord 


and Luke particularly, have handed | 
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4. The period of the evangelical story is fixed to “the day in which he was 
taken up,” ver. 2. Then it was that he left this world, and his bodily presence 
was no more in it. St. Mark’s Gospel concludes with the Lord’s being received 
up into heaven, Mar. xvi. 19; and so doth St. Luke’s, Lu. xxiv. 51. Christ 
continued doing and teaching to the last, till he was taken up to the other 
work he had to do within the veil. 

Secondly. The truth of Christ’s resurrection is maintained and evidenced, 
ver.3. That part of what was related in the former treatise was so material, 
that it was necessary to be upon all occasions repeated. The great evidence 
of his resurrection was, that he shewed himself alive to his apostles; being 
alive, he shewed himself so, and he was seen of them. ‘They were honest men, 
and one may depend upon their testimony; but the question is, Whether they 
were not imposed upon, as many a well-meaning man is? No; they were not. 


or 

1. The proofs were infallible; texurpca,—‘ plain indications,’ both that he was 
alive,—he walked and talked with them, he ate and drank with them,—and that 
it was he himself and not another, for he shewed them again and again the 
marks of the wounds in his hands, and feet, and side; which was the utmost 
proof the thing was capable of, or required. 

2. They were many, and often repeated. He was seen by them forty days; 
not constantly residing with them, but frequently appearing to them, and 
bringing them by degrees to be fully satisfied concerning it; so that all their 
sorrow for his departure was done away by it. Christ’s staying upon earth so 
long after he was entered upon his state of exaltation and glory, to confirm the 
faith of his disciples, and comfort their hearts, was such an instance of con- 
descension and compassion to believers as may fully assure us that we haye a 
High Priest that is touched with the feeling of our infirmities. 

Phirdly. A general hint given of the instructions he furnished his disciples 
with now he was about to leave them; and they, since he breathed on them 
and opened their understandings, were better able to receive them, 

1. He instructed them concerning the work they were to do. “He gave 
commandments to the apostles whom he had chosen.” Note, Christ’s choice 
is always attended with his charge. ‘Those whom he elected into the apostle- 
ship expected he should give them preferments, but instead of that he gave 
them commandments. When he took his journey, and gave authority to his 
servants, and to every one his work, Mar. xiii. 34, he gave them command- 
ments through the Holy Ghost, which he was himself filled with as Mediator, 
and which he had breathed into them. In giving them the Holy Ghost, he 
gave them his commandments, for the Comforter will be a commander; and his 
office was to bring to their remembrance what Christ had said. He charged 
those ‘that were apostles by the Holy Ghost,’ so the words are placed. It was 
their receiving the Holy Ghost that sealed their commission, Jvo. xx. 22.° He 
ee sh taken up till after he had given them their charge, and so finished 
lis work. 

2. He instructed them concerning the doctrine they were to preach. He 
“spoke to them of the things pertaining to the kingdom of God.” He had 
given them a general idea of that kingdom, and the certain time it should be 
set up in the world, in his parable, Mar. xiii.; but here he let them more into 
the nature of it; as a kingdom of grace in this world, and of glory in the other, 
and opened to them that covenant which is the great charter by which it is 
incorporated. Now this was intended, ist. To prepare them to receive the 
Holy Ghost, and to go through that which they were designed for. He tells 
them in secret what they must tell the world; and they shall find that the 
Spirit of truth, when he comes, will say the same. 2nd. To be one of the 
proofs of Christ’s resurrection. So it comes in here; the disciples to whom 
he shewed himself alive knew that it was he, not only by what he shewed them, 
but by what he said to them. None but he could speak thus clearly, thus fully, 
of “the things pertaining to the kingdom of God.” He did not entertain them 
with discourses of politics, or the kingdoms of men,—of philosophy, or the 
kingdom of nature,—but pure divinity, and the kingdom of grace; the things 
which most nearly concerned them, and those to whom they were sent. 

Fourthly. A particular assurance given them that they should now shortly 
receive the Holy Ghost, with orders given them to expect it, ver. 4, 5, he 
“being assembled together with them,” probably in the interview at the moun- 
tain in Galilee, which he had appointed before his death; for there is mention 
of their coming together again, ver. 6, to attend his ascension. ‘Though he had 
now ordered them to Galilee, yet they must not think to continue there; no, 
they must return to Jerusalem, and not depart thence. Observe, 

1. The command he gives them to wait. This was to raise their expectations 
of something great; and something very great they had reason to expect from 
their exalted Redeemer. Ist. They must wait till the time appointed, which 
is now not many days hence. ‘They that by faith hope promised mercies will 
come must with patience wait till they do come, according to the time, the set 
time; and when the time draws near, as now it did, we must, as Daniel, look 
earnestly for it, Dan. ix. 3. 2nd. They must wait in the place appointed, in 
Jerusalem; for there the Spirit must be first poured out, because Christ was 
to be as King upon the holy hill of Zion; and because the word of the Lord 
must go forth from Jerusalem ; that must be the mother church. There Christ 
was put to shame, and therefore there he will have this honour done him, and 
this favour done to Jerusalem, to teach us to forgive our enemies and perse- 
entors. The apostles were more exposed to danger at Jerusalem than they 
would have been in Galilee; but we may cheerfully trust God with our safety 
when we keep in the way of our duty. The apostles were now to put on 
a public character, and therefore must venture in a public station; Jerusalem 
was the fittest candlestick for those lights to be set up in. 

2. The assurance he gives them that they shall not wait in vain. The bless- 
ing designed them shall come, and they shall find it was worth waiting for; 
“You shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost.” ‘LYhat is, Ist. The Holy Ghost 
shall be poured out upon you more plentifully than ever. They had already 
been breathed upon with the Holy Ghost, Jno. xx. 22, and they had found the 
benefit of it, but now they shall have larger measures of his gifts, graces, and 
comforts, and be baptized with them; where there seems to be an allusion to 
those Old Testament promises of the pouring out of the Spirit, Joe ii. 28; 
JIsa. xliv. 3; xxxii. 15. 2nd. Ye shall be cleansed and purified by the Holy 
Ghost, as the priests were baptized and washed with water when they were 
consecrated to their sacred function: they had the sign, you shall have the 
thing signified. You shall be sanctified by the truth, as the Spirit shall lead 
you more and more into it, and your consciences purged by the witness of the 
Spirit, that you may serve the living God in the apostleship. 3rd. Ye shall 
hereby be more effectually than ever engaged to your Master and to his con- 
duct, as Israel was baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea. You shall 
be tied so fast to Christ, that you shall never, for fear of any sufferings, forsake 
him again, as once you did. 

Now this gift of the Holy Ghost he speaks of, 

First. As “the promise of the Father” which they had heard of him, and 
might therefore depend upon. Ist. The Spirit was given by promise; and it 
was at this time the great promise, as that of the Messiah was before, Lu. i. 72, 
and that of eternal life is now, 1 Jno. ii. 25. Temporal good things are given 
by Providence; but the Spirit, and spiritual blessings, are given by promise,” 
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Gal. iii. 28. The Spirit of God is not given as the spirit of men is given us, 
and formed within us by a course of nature, Zee. xii. 1, but by the Word of God. 
1. That the gift may be the more valuable. Christ thought the promise of the 
Spirit a legacy worth leaving to his church. 2. That it may be the more sure, 
and that the heirs of promise may be confident of the immutability of God’s 
counsel herein. 3. That it may be of grace, peculiar grace, and may be received 
by faith, laying hold on the promise and depending upon it. As Christ, so the 
Spirit is received 2 faith. 2nd. It was the promise of the Father, of Christ’s 
Father. Christ, as Mediator, had an eye to God, as his Father, fathering his 
design, and owning it allalong. Of our Father, who if he give us the adoption 
of sons, will certainly give us the Spirit of adoption, Gal. iv. 5. He will give 
the Spirit as the Father of lights, as the Father of spirits, and as the Father 
of mercies; itis the promise of the Father. 3rd. This promise of the Father 
they had heard from Christ many a time, especially in the farewell sermon. 
He preached to them a little before he died, wherein he assured them again 
and again that the Comforter should come. This confirms the promise of God, 
and encourageth us to depend upon it, that we have heard it from Jesus 
Christ; for in him all the promises of God are Yeaand Amen. You have 
heard it from me, and I will make it good. 

Secondly. As the prediction of John Baptist; for so far back Christ here 
directs them to look; ver. 5, You have not only heard it from me, but you had 
it from John; when he turned you over to me he said, Mat. iii. 11, “1 indeed 
baptize you with water; but he that comes after me shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost.” It is a great honour Christ now doth to John, not only to quote 
his words, but to make this great gift of the Spirit now at hand to be the 
accomplishment of them. Thus he confirmeth the word of his servants, his 
messengers, Jsa. xliv. 26. 
It is an honour to them to be employed in dispensing the means of grace; but 
it is his prerogative to give the Spirit of grace, “ He shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost ;” shall teach you by his Spirit, and give his Spirit to make inter- 
cession in you, which is more than the best ministers preaching with us. 

Now this gift of the Holy Ghost thus promised, thus prophesied of, thus 
waited for, is that which we find the apostles received in the next chapter; for 
in that this promise had its full accomplishment. That was it that should come, 
and we look for no other; for itis here promised to be given not many days 
hence. He doth not tell them how many, because they must keep every day in 
a frame fit to receive it. Other Scriptures speak of the gift of the Holy Ghost 
to ordinary believers ; this speaks of that particular power which, by the Holy 
Ghost, the first preachers of the Gospel and planters of the church were 
endued with, enabling them infallibly to relate to that age, and record to 
posterity the doctrine of Christ, and the proofs of it; so that, by virtue of this 
promise and the performance of it, we receive the New Testament as of Divine 
inspiration, and venture our souls upon it. 


6 When they therefore were come together, they 
asked of him, saying, Lord, wilt thou at this -time 


restore again the kingdom to Israel? 7 And he 


said unto them, It is not for you to know the times 
or the seasons, which the Father hath put in his own 
power. 8 But ye shall receive power, after that the 
Holy Ghost is come upon you: and ye shall be wit- 
nesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and 
in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth. 
9 And when he had spoken these things, while the 
beheld, he was taken up; and a clond received him 
out of their sight. 10 And while they looked sted- 
fastly toward heaven as he went up, behold, two men 
stood by them in white apparel; 11 Which also 
said, Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up 
into heaven? this same Jesus, which is taken up 
from you into heaven, shall so come in like manner 
as ye have seen him go into heaven. 


_ In Jerusalem, Christ, by his angel, had appointed his disciples to meet him 
in Galilee; there he appointed them to meet him in Jerusalem again such a 
day. Thus he would try their obedience, and it was found ready and cheerful; 
they came together, as he appointed them, to be the witnesses of his ascension, 
which here we have an account of. Observe, 

First. The question they asked him at this interview. They came together 
to him, as those that had consulted one another about it, and concurred in the 
question nemine contradicente,— unanimously ;’ they came in a body, and put 
it to him as the sense of the honse, “ Lord, wilt thou at this time restore again 
the kingdom to Israel?” Two ways this may be taken: 

1. Sure thon wilt not at all restore it to the present rulers of Israel, the chief 
priests and the elders that put thee to death; and to compass that design, 
tamely gave up the kingdom to Cesar, and owned themselves his subjects. 
What! shall those that hate and persecute thee and us be trusted with power? 
That_be far from thee. Or rather, t 

2. Sure thou wilt now restore it to the Jewish nation, as far as it will submit 
to thee as their King. Now two things were amiss in this question: 

Ist. Their expectation of the thing itself. They thought Christ would restore 
the kingdom to Israel, that is, that he would make the nation of the Jews as 
great and considerable among the nations as it was in the days of David and 

olomon, of Asa and Jehoshaphat; that, as Shiloh, he would restore the 
sceptre to Judah, and the lawgiver; whereas Christ came to set up his own 
kingdom, and that a kingdom of heaven, not to restore the kingdom to Israel, 
an earthly kingdom. See how apt even good men are to place the happiness 
of the church too much in external pomp and power, as if Israel were not 
Fictions unless the kingdom were restored to it, nor Christ’s disciples 

10noured unless they were peers of the realm; whereas we are told to expect 

the cross in this world, and to wait for the kingdom in the other world. See 

how apt we are to retain what we have imbibed. and how hard it is to get over 

the prejudices of education. The disciples having sucked in this notion with 
523 


But Christ can do more than any of his ministers. 
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their milk, that the Messiah was to be a temporal prince, they were long before 
they could be brought to have any idea of his kingdom as spiritual. See also 
how naturally we are biassed in favour of our own people. They thought God 
would have no kingdom in the world unless it were restored to Israel, whereas 
the kingdoms of this world were to become his, in whom he would be glorified, 
whether Israel sink or swim. See also how apt we are to misunderstand 
Scripture, and to understand that literally which is spoken figuratively, and 
to expound Scripture by our schemes, whereas we ought to form our schemes 
by the Scriptures ; but when the Spirit shall be poured out from on high, our 
mistakes will be rectified, as the apostles’ soon after were. 

_2nd. Their inquiry concerning the time of it; Lord, wilt thou do it at this 
time? Now thou hast called us together is it for this purpose, that proper 
measures may be concerted for the restoring of the kingdom to Israel? sure 
there cannot be a more favourable juncture than this. Now herein they missed 
it, First. That they were inquisitive into that which their Master had never 
directed or encouraged them to inquire into. Secondly. That they were 
impatient for the setting up of that kingdom in which they promised themselves 
so great a share, and would anticipate the Divine counsels. Christ had told 
them they should sit on thrones, Zu. xxii. 30, and now nothing will serve them 
but they must be in the throne presently, and cannot stay the time; whereas 
Fe that believeth doth not make haste, but is satisfied that God’s time is the 

est time. 

Secondly. The check which Christ gave to this question, like that which he 
had a little before given to Peter’s inquiry concerning John, “ What is that to 
thee?” ver. 7, “‘It is not for you to know the times or the seasons.” He doth 
not contradict their expectation that the kingdom would be restored to Israel, 
because that mistake would soon be rectified by the pouring out of the Spirit, 
after which they never had any more thought of the temporal kingdom; and 
also because there is a sense of the expectation which is true, the setting up 
of the gospel kingdom in the world, and their mistake of the promise shall not 
make it of none effect ; but he checks their inquiry after the time. 

1. The knowledge of this is not allowed to them; “It is not for you to 
know,” and therefore it is not for you to ask. Ist. Christ is now parting from 
them, and parts in love, and yet he gives them this rebuke; which is intended 
for a caution to his church in all ages, to take heed of splitting upon the rock 
which was fatal to our first parents,—an inordinate desire of forbidden know- 
ledge, and intruding into things which we have not seen, because God has not 
shewn. Nescire velle que magister maximus docere non vult, erudita inscitia 
est,—‘ It is folly to covet to be wise above what is written, and wisdom to be 
content to be no wiser,’ 2nd. Christ had given his disciples a great deal of 
knowledge above others, “ To you it is given to know the mysteries of the king- 
dom of God;” and had promised them his Spirit to teach them more. Now, lest 
they should be puffed up with the abundance of the revelations, he here let 
them understand that there were some things which it was not for them to 
know. Weshall see how little reason we have to be proud of our knowledge, 
when we consider how many things we are ignorant of. 3rd. Christ had given 
his disciples instructions sufficient for the discharge of their duty, both before 
his death and since his resurrection, and this knowledge he will have them 
to be satisfied in; for it is enough for a Christian, in whom vain curiosity is 
a corrupt humour, to be mortified and not gratified, 4th. Christ had him- 
self told his disciples the things pertaining to the kingdom of God, and had 
promised that the Spirit should shew them things to come concerning it, 
Jno. xvi. 13. He had likewise given them signs of the times, which it was 
their duty to observe, and a sin to overlook, Mat. xxiv. 33; xvi. 3; but they 
must not expect or desire to know either all the particulars of future events 
or the exact times of them. It is good for us to be kept in the dark, and left 
at uncertainty concerning the times and moments, as Dr. Hammond reads it, 
of future events concerning the church as well as concerning ourselves; con- 
cerning all the periods of time, and the final period of it, as well as concerning 
the period of our own time. ; 

Prudens futuri temporis exitum, 
Caliginosa nocte premit Deus,— 
‘But Jove, in goodness ever wise, | 
Hath hid, in clouds of thickest night, 
All that in future prospect lies 
Beyond the ken of mortal sight..—Hor. ; 
As to the times and seasons of the year, we know in general, there will be 
summer and winter counterchanged; but we know not particularly which day 
will be fair or which foul, either in summer or in winter: so as to our affairs 
in this world, when it is a summer time of prosperity, that we may not be 
secure, we are told there will come a winter time of trouble; and in that 
winter, that we may not despond and despair, we are assured summer will 
return; but what this or that particular day will bring forth we cannot tell, 
but must accommodate ourselves to it whatever it is, and make the best of it. 

2. The knowledge of it is reserved to God as his prerogative; it is what “the 
Father hath put in his own power;” it is hid with him. None but he can 
reveal the times and seasons to come; ‘known unto God are all his works,” 
but not unto us, Acts xv. 18. It is in his power, and in his only, to declare the 
end from the beginning, and by this he proves himself to be God, Isa. x\vi. 10. 
And though he did think fit sometimes to let the Old Testament prophets 
know the times and the seasons, as of the Israelites’ bondage in Egypt four 
hundred years, and in Babylon seventy years, yet he has not thought fit to let 
you know the times and seasons, no, not just how long it shall be before 
Jerusalem be destroyed, though you be so well assured of the thing itself. He 
hath not said he will not yet give you to know something more than you do 
of the times and seasons, —he did do so afterwards to his servant John; but 
he has put it in his own power to do it or not, as he thinks fit. And what is 
in that Now Testament prophecy discovered, concerning the times and seasons, 
is so dark and hard to be understood, that, when we come to apply to it, 
it concerns us to remember this word, that it is not for us to be positive in 
determining the times and the seasons. Buxtorf mentions a saying of the 
Rabbins concerning the coming of the Messiah, Rumpatur spiritus eorum qui 
supputant tempord,— ‘Perish the men who calculate the time.’ 

Thirdly. He cuts them out their work, and with authority assures them 
of an ability to go on with it, and of success in it. “It is not for you to know 
the times or the seasons,” that will do you no good; but know this, ver. 8, 
that you shall receive a spiritual power by the descent of the Holy Ghost 
upon you, and shall not receive it in vain, for ye shall be witnesses unto me 
and my glory; and your testimony shall not be in vain, for it shall be received 
here in Jerusalem, in the country about, and all the world over, ver. 8. If 
Christ make us serviceable to his honour in our own day and generation, let 
that be enough vag us, er re not us perplex ourselves about times and seasons 

‘ome. Christ here tells them, ’ : ; 
i That their work should be honourable and glorious; “You shall be wit- 
nesses unto me.” Ist. They shall proclaim him king, and publish those truths 
to the world by which his kingdom should be set up, and he would rule. They 
must openly and solemnly preach his Gospel to the world. 2nd. ‘l’hey shail 
prove this, shall confirm their testimony, not as witnesses do, with an oath, but 
with the Divine seal of miracles and supernatural gifts; Ye shall be martyrs 
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to me, or my martyrs, Bs some copies kg? at for they attested the truth of the 
i ir sufferings, even unto death. J 

See ree Sever for this work should be sufficient. They had not strength 
of their own for it, not wisdom or courage enough; they were naturally of the 
weak and foolish things of this world. ‘They durst not appear as witnesses for 
Christ upon his trial, neither as yet were they able; ‘But ye shall receive the 
power of the Holy Ghost coming upon you,’ (so it may be read,) shall be ani- 
‘mated and acted by a better spirit than your own; you shall have power to 
preach the Gospel, and to prove it out of the scriptures of the Old Testament, 
which, when they were filled with the Holy Ghost, they did to admiration, 
ch. xviii. 28, and to confirm it, both by miracles and by their sufferings. Note, 
Christ’s witnesses shall receive power for that work to which he calls them. 
Whom he employs in his service he will qualify them for it, and bear them out 
eae their influence should be great and very extensive. You shall be 
witnesses for Christ, and shall carry his cause, Ist. In Jerusalem. There you 
must begin, and many there will receive your testimony ; and they that do not 
will be left inexcusable. 2nd. Your light shall from thence shine throughout 
all Judea, where before we have laboured in vain. 3rd. Thence you shall 
proceed to Samaria, though at your first mission you were forbidden to preach 
in any of the cities of the Samaritans. 4th. Your usefulness shall reach to the 
uttermost part of the earth, and you shall be blessings to the whole world. 

Fourthly. Having left these instructions with them, he leaves them; ver. 9, 
‘when he had spoken these things,” and had said all that he had to say, “‘he 
blessed them ;” so we were told, Lu. xxiv. 50; and “ while they beheld” him, 
and had their eye fixed upon him, receiving his blessing, “ he was” gradually 
“taken up, and a cloud received him out of their sight.”. We have here Christ’s 
ascending on high. Not fetched away as Elijah was, with a chariot of fire, and 
horses of fire; but rising to heaven, as he rose from the grave, purely by his own 
power, his body being now, as the bodies of the saints will be at the resurrec- 
tion, a pone! boca, and raised in power and incorruption. Observe, 

1. He began his ascension in the sight of his disciples, even while they beheld. 
They did not see him come up out of the grave, because they might see him 
after he was risen, which would be satisfaction enough; but they saw him go 
up towards heayen, and had actually their eye upon him, with so much care 
and intention of mind that they could not be deceived. It is probable that 
he did not fly swiftly up, but moved upwards fair and softly, for the farther 
satisfaction of his disciples. , - ; ; 

2. He finished it out of their sight, in a cloud; either a thick cloud, for God 
said, He would dwell in the thick darkness, or a bright cloud, to signify the 
splendour of his glorious body. It wasa bright cloud that overshadowed him 
in his transfiguration, and most probably this was so, Mat. xvii. 5. This cloud 
received him, it is probable, when he was gone about as far from the earth as 
the clouds generally are; yet it was not such a spreading cloud as we com- 
monly see, but such as just served to enclose him, Now he made the clouds 
his chariot, Ps. civ. 3. God had often come down in a cloud, now he went up 
in one. Dr. Hammond thinks that the clouds receiving him here was the 
angels receiving him; for the appearance of angels is ordinarily described by 
a cloud; comparing He. xxv. 22, with Lev. xvi.2. By the clouds there is a sort 
of a communication kept up between the upper and lower world; in them the 
yapours are sent up from the earth, and the dews sent down from heaven; 
fitly, therefore, doth he ascend in a cloud who is the Mediator between God 
and man, by whom God’s mercies come down upon us, and our prayers come 
up to him. ‘This was the last that was seen of him, the eyes of a great many 
witnesses followed him into the cloud; and if we would know what came of 
him then, we may find, Dan. vii. 13, that “ one like the Son of man came with 
the clouds of heaven, and came to the Ancient of days, and they brought him” 
in the clouds as he came “ near before him.” ok ; ; 

Fifthly. The disciples, when he was gone out of their sight, yet still continued 

looking up stedfastly to heaven, ver. 10, and this longer than it was fit they 
should; and why so? 
- 1. Perhaps they hoped that Christ would presently come back to them again, 
to restore the kingdom to Israel, and were loath to believe they should now 
part with him for good and all, so much did they still dote upon his bodily 
presence, though he had told them it was expedient for them that he should go 
away. Or, they look after him as doubting whether he might not be dropped, 
as the sons of the prophets thought concerning Elijah, 2 Ken. ii. 16, and so they 
might have him again. ; 

2. Perhaps they expected to see some change in the visible heavens now upon 
Christ’s ascension, that either the sun should be ashamed or the moon con- 
founded, Jsa. xxiv. 6, as being outshone by his lustre. Or, rather, that they 
should shew some sign of joy and triumph. Or, perhaps, they promised them- 
selves a sight of the glory of the invisible heavens, upon their opening to receive 
him. Christ had told them that ‘hereafter they should see heaven opened,” 
Jno. i. 51, and why should not they expect it now ? 

Sixthly. Two angels appeared to them, and delivered them a seasonable 
message from God. There was a world of angels ready to receive our Re- 
deemer now he made his public entry into the Jerusalem above. We may 
suppose these two loath to be absent then; yet, to shew how much Christ had 
at heart the concerns of his church on earth, he sent two of those that came 
to meet him back to his disciples, who appear as two men in white apparel, 
bright and glistening; for they know, according to the duty of their place, 
that they are really serving Christ when they are ministering to his servants 
on earth. Now we are told what.they said to them, 

1. ‘lo check their curiosity; “ Ye men of Galilee, why stand ry gazing up 
into heaven?” He calls them men of Galilee, to put them in mind of the rock 
out of which they were hewn. Christ had put a great honour upon them in 
making them his ambassadors; but they must remember that they are men, 
earthen vessels, and men of Galilee, illiterate men, looked upon with disdain. 
Noy, say they, Why svand 7a here, like Galileans, rude and unpolished men, 
gazing ap into heaven? hat would you see? you have seen all that you 
were called together to see, and why do ye look any farther? Why stand ye 
gazing, as men frightened and perplexed, as men astonished and at their wits’ 
end? Christ’s disciples should never stand at a gaze, because they have a sure 
rule to go by, and a sure foundation to build upon. 

2. To confirm their faith concerning Christ’s second coming. Their Master 
had often told them of that, and the angels are sent at this time seasonably to 
put them in mind of it. “This same Jesus which is taken up from you into 
heaven,” and whom you are looking thus long after, wishing you had him with 
you again, is not gone for ever; for there is a day appointed in which he will 
come in like manner thence as ye have seen him go thither, and you must not 
expect him back till that appointed day. Ist. This same Jesus shall come again 
in his own person, clothed with this glorious body ; this same Jesus, that came 
once to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself, will appear the second time 
without sin, Heb. ix. 26, 273 that came once in disgrace to be judged, will come 
again in glory to judge. The same Jesus that has given you your charge will 
come again to call you to an account how you have performed your trust; he, 
and not another, Job xix. 27. 2nd. He shall come in like manner. He is gone 
away in a cloud, and attended with angels; and, behold, he comes in the clonds, 
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and with him an innumerable company of angels. He is gone up witha shout, 
and with the sound of a trumpet, Ps. xlvii. 5, and he will descend from heaven 
with a shout, and with the trump of God, 1 Thes. iv. 16. You have now lost 
the sight of him in the clouds, and in the air, and whither he is gone you cannot 
follow him now; but shall then, when you shall be caught up in the clonds, to 
meet the Lord in the air. When we stand gazing and trifling, the consider- 
ation of our Master’s second coming should quicken and awaken us; and 
when we stand gazing and trembling, the consideration of it should comfort 
and encourage us. 


12 Then returned they unto Jerusalem from the 
mount called Olivet, which is from Jerusalem a sab- 
bath day’s journey. 13 And when they were come 


ASCENT TO THE MOUNT OF OLIVES, 


in, they went up into an upper room, where abode 
both Peter, and James, and John, and Andrew, 
Philip, and Thomas, Bartholomew, and Matthew, 
James the son of Alpheus, and Simon Zelotes, and 
Judas the brother of James. 14 These all continued 
with one accord in prayer and supplication, with the 
women, and Mary the mother of Jesus, and with his 


brethren. 


Weare here told, 

First. From whence Christ ascended. From the mount of Olives, ver. 12; from 
that part of it where the town of Bethany stood, Lu. xxiv. 50. There he began 
his sufferings, Zw. xxii. 39, and, therefore, there he rolled away the reproach 
of them by his plorinng ascension, and thus shewed that his passion and his 
ascension had the same reference and tendency. Thus would he enter upo 
his kingdom in the sight of Jerusalem, and of those undutiful, ungrateful 
citizens of his that would not have him to reign over them. It was prophe- 
sied of him, Zec. xiv. 4, that his feet shall stand upon the mount of Olives which 
is before Jerusalem, shall stand last there; and presently it follows, The mount 
of Olives shall cleave in two. From the mount of Olives he ascended who is the 
good olive tree, whence we receive the unction, Zee. iv. 12; Rom. xi. 24. This 
mount is here said to be near Jerusalem, a sabbath day’s journey from it 3 
that is, a little way, no farther than devout people used to walk out on a sab= 
bath evening, after the public worship was over, for meditation. Some reekon 
it a thousand paces, others two thousand cubits; some seven furlongs, others 
eight. Bethany, indeed, was fifteen furlongs from Jerusalem, Jno. xi. 18; but 
that part of the mount of Olives which was next to Jerusalem, from whence 
Christ began to ride in triumph, was but seven or eight furlongs off. The 
Chaldee paraphrast on Ruth i. saith, ‘We are commanded to keep the sab- 
baths and the holy days, so as not to go above two thousand cubits, which 
they build upon Jos. ili. 4, where, in their march through Jordan, the space 
between them and the ark was to be two thousand cubits. God had not then 
thus limited them, but they limited themselves, and thus far it is a rule to us, 
not to journey on the sabbath any more than in order to the sabbath work; 
oni 68.798 an it is necessary to that, we are not only allowed, but enjoined, 

Kin. iv. 23. : 

_ Secondly. Whither the disciples returned. They came to Jerusalem, accord- 
ing to their Master’s appointment, though there they were in the midst of 
enemies; but, it should seem, that, though immediately after Christ’s resur- 
rection they were watched, and were in fear of the Jews, ye ter it was 
known that they were gone into Galilee, no notice was taken of their return 
to Jerusalem, nor any farther search made for them. God can find out hiding 
places for his people in the midst of their enemies, and so influence Saul that 
he shall not seek for David any more. At Jerusalem they went up into an 
upper room, and there abode ; not that they all lodged and dieted together in 
one room, but there they assembled every day, and spent time together in 
religious exercises, in expectation of the duneead of the Spirit. Divers con- 
jectures the learned have about this upper room. Some think it was one of 
the upper rooms in the temple; but it cannot be thought that the chief priests 

who had the setting and letting of those rooms, would suffer Christ's disciple 

constantly to reside in any of them. It was said, indeed, by the same historian, 
that they were continually in the temple, Zu. xxiv. 53, but that was i th 

courts of the temple, at the hours of prayer, where they could not be binders 


from attending ; but it should seem this upper room was in a privat use. 
Mr. Gregory, of Oxford, is of that mind, and quotes a Syria Pate i 
this place, who saith that it was the same upper room in which Wied h 
the passover ; and, though that was ealled avayeov, this brep@ov, both may s 
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the same. ‘ Whether,’ saith he, ‘it was in the house of St. John the evangelist, 
as Euodius delivered, or that of Mary the mother of John Mark, as others have 
collected, cannot be certain.’ Notes, ch. xiii. i 

Thirdly. Who the disciples were that kept together. The eleven apostles 
are here named, ver. 13. So is Mary the mother of our Lord, ver. 14; and it is 
the last time that ever any mention is made of her in the Scriptures. ‘There 
were others, that are here said to be the brethren of our Lord, his kinsmen 
according to the flesh; and, to make up the hundred and twenty spoken of, 
ver. 15, we may suppose that all or most of the seventy disciples were with 
them, that were associates with the apostles, and were employed as evangelists. 

Fourthly. How they spent their time. They “all continued with one accord 
in prayer and supplication.” Observe, " i 

1. They prayed and made supplication. All God’s people are praying people, 
and give themselves to prayer. It was now atime of trouble and danger with 
the disciples of Christ, they were as sheep in the midst of wolves; and, is any 
afflicted, let him pray, that will silence cares and fears. _ They had now work 
before them, great work, and before they entered upon it they were instant in 
prayer to God for his presence with them in it. Before they were first sent 
forth, Christ spent time in prayer for them, and now they in prayer for them- 
selves. ‘They were waiting for the descent of the Spirit upon them, and there- 
fore abounded thus in prayer. The Spirit descended upon onr Saviour when 
he was praying, Lu. iii. 21. Those are in the best frame to receive spiritual 
blessings that are in a praying frame. Christ had promised now shortly to 
send the Holy Ghost; now that promise was not to supersede prayer, but to 
quicken and encourage it. God will be inquired of for promised mercies; and 
the nearer the performance seems to be the more earnest we should be in 
prayer for it. ee ae : 

2. They continued in prayer, spent much time in it, more than ordinary, 
prayed frequently, and were long in prayer; they never missed an hour of 
prayer. They resolved to persevere herein till the Holy Ghost came according 
to the promise, to pray and not faint. It was said, Lw. xxiy. 53, they were 
praising and blessing God, here that they continued in prayer and suppli- 
cation; for, as praise for the promise is a decent way of begging for the per- 
formance, and praise for former mercy of begging farther mercy, so, in seeking 
to God, we give him the glory of that mercy and grace which we have found 
in him. , 

3. They did this with one accord. That intimates that they were together in 
holy love, and there was no quarrel or discord among them; and those who so 
keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace are best prepared to receive 
the comforts of the Holy Ghost. It also speaks their worthy concurrence in 
the supplications that were made; though but one spoke, they all prayed. And 
if, when two agree to ask, it shall be done for them, much more when many 
agree in the same petition: see Mat. xviii. 19. 


15 And in those days Peter stood up in the midst 
of the disciples, and said, (the number of the names 
together were about an hundred and twenty,) 16 
Men and brethren, this scripture must needs have 
been fulfilled, which the Holy Ghost by the mouth 
of David spake before concerning Judas, which was 
guide to them that took Jesus. 17 For he was 
numbered with us, and had obtained part of this 
ministry. 18 Now this man purchased a field with 
the reward of iniquity; and falling headlong, he 
burst asunder in the midst, and all his bowels gushed 
out. 19 And it was known unto all the dwellers at 
Jerusalem ; insomuch as that field is called in their 
proper tongue, Aceldama, that is to say, The field 
of blood. 20 For it is written in the book of Psalms, 
Let his habitation be desolate, and let no man dwell 
therein: and his bishoprick let another take. 21 
Wherefore of these men which have companied with 
us all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and out 
among us, 22 Beginning from the baptism of John, 
unto that same day that he was taken up from us, 
must one be ordained to be a witness with us of his 
resurrection. 238 And they appointed two, Joseph 
called Barsabas, who was surnamed Justus, and 
Matthias. 24 And they prayed, and said, Thou, 
Lord, which knowest the hearts of all men, shew 
whether of these two thou hast chosen, 25 That 
he may take part of this ministry and apostleship, 
from which Judas by transgression fell, that he might 
go to his own place. 26 And they gave forth their 
lots; and the lot fell upon Matthias; and he was 
numbered with the eleven apostles. 


The sin of Judas was not only his shame and ruin, but it made a gap in the 
college of the apostles. hey were oy twelve, with an eye to the twelve 
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tribes of Israel, descended from the twelve patriarchs; they were the twelve 
stars that make up the church’s crown, Rev. xii. 1, and for them twelve thrones 
were designed, Wat. xix. 28. Now, being twelve when they were learners, if 
they were but eleven when they were to be teachers, it would occasion every 
one to inquire what was become of the twelfth; and so revive the remem- 
brance of the scandal of their society; and, therefore, care was taken before 
the descent of the a ele to fill up the vacancy, which now we have an account 
of the doing of. Our Lord Jesus, probably, having given directions about 
i among other things which he spoke pertaining to the kingdom of God. 

serve, 

First. The persons concerned in this affair. 

1. The house consisted of about a hundred and twenty. 


f These were the 
number of the names, that is, i 


I the persons; some think the men only, distin- 
guished from the women. Dr. Lightfoot reckons that the eleven apostles, 
the seventy disciples, and about thirty-nine more, all of Christ's own kindred, 
country, and concourse, made up this one hundred and twenty, and that these 
were a sort of synod, or congregation of ministers, a standing presbytery, 
ch, iy. 21, to whom none of the rest durst join themselves, ch. v. 13; and they 
continued together till the persecution at Stephen’s death dispersed them all 
but the apostles, ch. viii. 1. But he thinks that, besides these, there were many 
hundreds in Jerusalem, if not thousands, at this time that believed; and we 
have indeed read of many that believed on him there, but durst not confess 
him, and therefore I cannot think as he doth, that they were now formed into 
distinct congregations for the preaching of the Word, and other acts of worship, 
nor that there was any thing of that till after the pouring out of the Spirit, and 
the conversions in the following chapter. Here was the beginning of the 
Christian church. This hundred and twenty was the gwain of mustard seed 
that grew into a tree, the leaven that leavened the whole lump, 

2. ‘The speaker was Peter, who had been and still was the most forward man; 
and, therefore, notice is taken of his forwardness and zeal to shew that he had 
peialey recovered the ground he lost by his denying his Master. And Peter 

eing designed to be the apostle of the circumcision, while the sacred story 
stays among the Jews, he is still brought in, as afterwards, when it comes to 
speak of the Gentiles, it keeps to the story of Paul. 

Secondly. The proposal which Peter made for the choice of another apostle. 
He “stood up in the midst of the disciples,” ver. 15. He did not sit down, as 
one that gave laws, or had any supremacy over the rest; but stood up, as one 
that had only a motion to make, in which he paid a deference to his brethren, 
standing up when he spoke to them. Now, in this speech we may observe, 

1. The account he gives of the vacancy made by the death of Judas, in which 
he is very particular, and, as became one that Christ had breathed upon, takes 
notice ot the fulfilling of the Scriptures init. Here is, 

Ist. The power to which Judas had been advanced; ver. 17, “He was num- 
bered with us, and had obtained part of this ministry” which we are invested 
in. Note, Many are numbered with the saints in this world that will not be 
found among them in the day of separation between the precious and the yile. 
What will it avail us to be added to the number of Christians if we partake 
not of the spirit and nature of Christians ? Judas’ having obtained part of this 
ministry was but an aggravation of his sin and ruin, as it will be of theirs who 
prophesied in Christ’s name, and yet were workers of iniquity. 

2nd. ‘The sin of Judas, notwithstanding his advancement to this honour. He 
“was guide to them that took Jesus;” not only informed Christ's persecutors 
where they might find him, which they might have done effectually though he 
had kept out of sight; but he had the impudence to appear openly at the head 
of the party that seized him. He went before them to the place, and, as if he 
had been proud of the honour, gave the word of command; “ ‘That same is he, 
hold him fast.” Note, Ringleaders in sin are the worst of sinners, especially 
if those that by their office should have been guides to the friends of Christ 
are guides to his enemies. 

3rd. The ruin of Judas by this sin. Perceiving the chief priests to seek the 
life of Christ and his disciples, he thought to save his by going over to them; 
and, not only so, but to get an estate under them, of which his wages for his 
service he hoped would be but an earnest. But see what came of it: 

First. Ue lost his money shamefully enough; ver. 18, he purchased a field 
with the thirty pieces of silver which were the reward of his iniquity. He 
did not purchase the field, but the wages of his unrighteousness did; and it is 
very elegantly expressed thus, in derision of his projects to enrich himself by 
this bargain. He thought to have purchased a field for himself, as Gehazi did 
with what he got from Naaman by a lie: see 2 Ain. v. 26; but it proved the 
purchase of a field to bury strangers in; and what the better was he for that 
or any of his? It was to him an unrighteous mammon, it deceived him; and 
the reward of his iniquity was the stumblingblock of his iniquity. 

Secondly. He lost his life more shamefully. We were told, Wat. xxvii. 5, that 
he went away in despair, and was suffocated; so the word signifies there, and 
no more; here it is added (as latter historians add to those who went before) 
that, being strangled, or choked, with grief and horror, he fell headlong, fell on 
his face, so Dr. Hammond; and, partly with the swelling of his own breast, 
and partly with the violence of the fall, he burst asunder in the midst, so that 
all his bowels tumbled out. If, when the devil was cast out of a child, he 
tore him, threw him down, and rent him, and almost killed him, as we find 
Mar. ix. 36; Lu. ix. 42, no wonder if, when he had full possession of Judas, he 
threw him headlong, and burst him. ‘The suffocating of him, which Matthew 
relates, would make him swell till he burst, which Peter relates. He burst 
asunder with a great noise, so Dr. Edwards, which was heard by the neigh- 
bours, and so, as it follows, it came to be known, ver. 19. His bowels gushed out; 
Luke writes like a physician, understanding all the entrails of the middle and 
lower ventricle. Bowelling is part of the punishment of traitors. Justly do 
tHose bowels gush out that were shut up against the Lord Jesus. And perhaps 
Christ had an eye to the fate of Judas, when he said of the wicked servant that 
he would cut him in sunder, Mat. xxiv. 5]. z 

4th. The public notice that was taken of this. “1t was known to all the 
dwellers in Jerusalem ;” it was, as it were, put into the newspapers, and was 
all the talk of the town, as a remarkable judgment of God upon him that 
betrayed his Master, ver. 19. It was not only discoursed of among the disciples, 
but it was in everybody’s mouth, and nobody disputed the truth of the fact. “ It 
was known,” that is, it was kuown to be true, incontestably so. Now one 
would think this should have awakened those to repentance that had had any 
hand in the death of Christ, when they saw him that had the first hand thus 
made an example. But their hearts were hardened; and those of them that 
were to be softened, it must be done by the Word, and the Spirit working with 
it. Here is one proof of the notoriety of the thing mentioned, that the field 
which was purchased with Judas’ money was called Aceldama, the field of 
blood, because it was bought with the price of blood, which perpetuated the 
infamy, not only of him that sold that innocent precious blood, but of them that 
bought it too. Look how they will answer it, when God shall make inquisition 
for blood. : 

5th. The fulfilling of the Scriptures in this, which had spoken so plainly of 
it, that it must needs be fulfilled, ver. 16. Let none be surprised or stumbled 
at it, that this should be the exit of one of the twelve, for David had foretold, 
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not only his sin, (which Christ had taken noticé of, Jno. xiii. 18, from Ps, xii. 9. 
“He that eateth bread with me hath lifted up his heel against me,”) but had 


also foretold , a 
First. His punishment; Ps. lxix. 25, “Let his habitation be desolate.” That 
i but two or three verses before 


psalm refers to the Messiah,—mention was made t e bef 
of their giving him gall and vinegar,—and therefore the following predictions 
of the destruction of David’s enemies must be applied to the enemies of Christ, 
and particularly to Judas. Perhaps he had some habitation of his own at 
Jerusalem, which, upon this, everybody was afraid to live in, and so it became 
desolate. This prediction signifies the same with that of Bildad concerning 
the wicked man, that his “ confidence shall be rooted out of his tabernacle, and 
it shall bring him to the king of terrors. It shail dwell in his tabernacle, 
because it is none of his: brimstone shall be scattered upon his habitation, 
Job xviii. 14, 15. : ie eee A 

Secondly. The substitution of another in hisroom. ‘ His bishoprick,” or his 
office, for so the word signifies in general, “shall another take,” which is quoted 
from Ps. cix. 8. With this quotation Peter very aptly introduceth the follow- 
ing proposal. Note, We are not to think the worse of any office that God has 
instituted, whether magistracy or ministry, either for the wickedness of any 
that are in that office, or for the ignominious punishment of that wickedness ; 
nor will God suffer any purpose of his to be frustrated, any commission of his 
to be vacated, or any work of his to be undone, for the miscarriages of them 
that are intrusted therewith. The unbelief of man shall not make the promise 
of God of none effect. Judas is hanged, but his bishoprick is not lost. It is 
said of his habitation, that no man shall dwell therein, there he shall have no 
heir; but it is not said so of his bishoprick, there he shall not want a successor. 
It is with the officers of the church as with the members of it, if the natural 
branches be broken off, others shall be grafted in, Rom. xi. 17. Christ’s cause 
shall never be lost for want of witnesses. 

: The motion he makes for the choice of another apostle, ver. 21, 22, where 
observe, 

ist. How the person must be qualified that must fill up the vacancy. It must 
be one “ of these men,” these seventy disciples, “that have companied with us,” 
that have constantly attended us “all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and 
out among us,” preaching and working miracles for three years and a half, 
“beginning from the baptism of John,” which the Gospel of Christ commenced 
from, “ unto the same day that he was taken up from us.” ‘Those that have 
been diligent, and faithful, and constant in the discharge of the duty of a lower 
station are fittest to be preferred to a higher; that have been faithful in a 
little shall be intrusted with more. And none should be employed as ministers 
of Christ, preachers of his Gospel, and rulers in his church, but those that are 
well acquainted with his doctrine and doings from first to last. None shall be 
an apostle but one that has companied with the apostles, and that continually ; 
a that has visited them now and then, but been intimately conversant with 
them. 

2nd. To what work he is called that must fillup the vacancy. He must “bea 
witness with us of his resurrection.” By this it appears that others of the dis- 
ciples were with the eleven when Christ appeared to them, else they could not 
have been witnesses with them, as competent witnesses as they of his resur- 
rection. The great thing which the apostles were to attest to the world was 
Christ’s resurrection ; for that was the great proof of his being the Messiah 
and the foundation of our hope in him. See what the apostles were ordained 
to; not to asecular dignity and dominion, but to preach Christ, and the power 
of his resurrection. 

Thirdly. The nomination of the person that was to succeed Judas in his office 
as an apostle. 

1. Two, who were known to have been Christ’s constant attendants, and men 
of great integrity, were set up as candidates for the place; ver. 23, “ They ap- 
pointed two, ’—not the eleven, they did not take upon them to determine who 
should be put up,—but the hundred and twenty ; for to them Peter spoke, and 
not to the eleven. The two they nominated were Joseph and Matthias, of 
-neither of whom do we read elsewhere, except this Joseph be the same with 
that Jesus which is called Justus, whom Paul speaks of, Col. iv. 11, and who is 
said to be of the circumcision, a native Jew as this was, and who was a fellow- 
worker with Paul unto the kingdom of God, and a comfort to him; and then it 
is observable, that, though he came short of being an apostle, he did not there- 
fore quit the ministry, but was very useful in a lower station; for, “are all 
apostles? areall prophets?” Some think this Joseph is he that is called Joses, 
Mar. vi. 3, the brother of James the less, MW/ar. xv. 40, and was called Joses the 
just, as he was called James the just. Some confound this with that Joses 
mentioned ch. iv. 36, but that was of Cyprus, this of Galilee ; and it should seem, 
to distinguish them, that was called Barnabas, ‘a son of consolation,’ this Bar- 
sabas, ‘a son of the oath.’ These two were both of them such worthy men, and 
so well qualified for the office, that they could not tell which of them was 
fittest, but all agreed it must be one of them two. They did not propose them- 
selves, nor strive for the place, but humbly sat still and were appointed to it. 

2. They applied themselves to God by prayer for direction, not which of the 
seventy, —for none of the rest could stand in competition with these in the 
opinion of all present,—but which of these two? ver. 24, 25. 

Ist. They appeal to God as the searcher of hearts; “Thou, Lord, which 
knowest the hearts of all men,” which we do not, and better than they know 
their own. Observe, when an apostle was to be chosen, he must be chosen by 
his heart, and the temper and disposition of that. Yet Jesus, who knew all 
men’s hearts, for wise and holy ends chose Judas to be one of the twelve. It is 
comfortable to us, in our prayers for the welfare of the church and its ministers, 
that the God we pray to knows the hearts of all men, and hath them, not only 
under his eye, but in his hand, and turns them which way soever he will; can 
ea them fit for his purpose, if he do not find them so, by‘giving them another 
spirit. 

2nd. They desire to know which of these God hath chosen; Lord, shew us 
that, and we are satisfied. It is fit God should choose his own servants; and so 
far as he any way, by the disposals of his providence, or the gifts of his Spirit, 

seal whom he hath chosen, or what he hath chosen for us, we ought to comply 
yith him, 

3rd. They are ready to receive him as a brother whom God hath chosen; for 

they are not coutriving to have so much the more dignity themselves by keeping 
out another, but desire to have one to “take part of this ministry and apostle- 
ship,” to join with us in the work, and share with us in the honour, “from 
which Judas by transgression fell ;” threw himself, by deserting and betraying 
his Master, from the place of an apostle, which he was unworthy of, that he 
might go to his own place, the place of a traitor, the fittest place for him; not 
only to the gibbet, but to hell,_that was his own place. Note, Those that 
betray Christ, as they fall from the dignity of relation to him, so they fall into all 
misery. It is said of Balaam, Num. xxiv. 14, 15, that he went to his own place ; 
that is, says one of the rabbins, he went to hell. Dr. Whitby quotes Ignatius, 
saying, ‘There is appointed to every man, éd.os téros, a proper place, which 
speaks the same with that of God’s rendering to every man according to his 
works. And our Saviour said, that Judas’ own place should be such as that 
it had been better for him he had pine been born, Mat. xxvi. 24; his misery 
26 
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such as to be worse than not being. Judas had been a hypocrite, and hell is 
the proper place of such; other sinners, as inmates, have their portion with 
them, J/at. xxiv. 51. ’ : 

4th. The doubt was determined by lot, ver. 26, which is an appeal to God, 
and lawful to be used for the determining matters not otherwise determinable, 
provided it be done in a solemn religious manner, and with prayer, the prayer 
of faith ; for “the lot is cast into the lap, but the whole disposal thereof is of 
the Lord,” Pr. xvi. 33. Matthias was not ordained by the imposition of hands, 
as presbyters were, for he was chosen by lot, which was the act of God; and, 


| therefore, as he must be baptized, so he must be ordained, by the Holy Ghost, 


as they all were not many days after. Thus the number of the apostles was 
when James, another of the twelve, was martyred, 


Paul was made an apostle. 


CHAPTER ILI. 


Between the promise of the Messiah’s coming, even the latest of those promises, and his 
coming, many ages intervened; but between the promise of the Spirit and his coming 
there were but a few days; and during those days the apostles, though they had 
received orders to preach the Gospel to every creature, and to begin at Jerusalem, yet 
lay perfectly wind-bound, incognito, and not offering to preach. But in this chapter 
the north wind and the south wind awake, and then they awake, and we have them 
in the pulpit presently. Here is, I. The descent of the Spirit upon the apostles, and 
those that were with them, on the day of Pentecost, ver. 1—4. II. The various specu- 
lations which this occasioned among the people that were now met in Jerusalem from 
all parts, ver. 5—13. III. The sermon which Peter preached to them hereupon, wherein 
he shews that this pouring out of the Spirit was the accomplishment of an Old Testa- 
ment promise, ver. 14—21; that it was a confirmation of Christ’s being the Messiah, 
which was already proved by his resurrection, ver. 21—32; and that it was a fruit and 
evidence of his ascension in heaven, ver. 33—36. IV. The good effect of this sermon 
in the conversion of many to the faith of Christ, and their addition to the church, 
ver. 3/—41. V. The eminent piety and charity of those primitive Christians, and the 

manifest tokens of God’s presence with them, and power in them, ver. 42—47. 


ND when the day of Pen- 
tecost was fully come, they 
were all with one accord in 
one place. 2 And suddenly 
there came a sound from 
heaven as of a rushing 
mighty wind, and it filled 
all the house where~ the 

were sitting. 3 And there 
appeared unto them cloven tongues like as of fire, 
and it sat upon each of them. 4 And they were 
all filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to speak 


with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance. 


We have here an account of the descent of the Holy Ghost upon the disciples 
of Christ. Observe, 

First. When and where this was done, which is particularly noticed for the 
greater certainty of the thing. 

1. It was ‘‘ when the day of Pentecost was fully come;” where there seems 
to be a reference to the manner of the expression in the institution of this feast, 
where it is said, Lev. xxiii. 15, Ye shall count unto you seven sabbaths complete 
from the day of the offering of the firstfruits, which was the next day but one 
after the passover, the sixteenth day of the month Abib, which was the day 
that Christ rose. This day was fully come; that is, the night preceding, with 
a part of the day, was fully past. 

ist. The Holy Ghost came down at the time of a solemn feast, because there 
was then a great concourse of people to Jerusalem from all parts of the country, 
and of proselytes from other countries, which would make it the more public, 
and the fame of it to be spread the sooner and farther, which would contribute 
much to the propagating of the Gospel into all nations. Thus now, as before 
at the passover, the Jewish feasts served to toll the bell for gospel services and 
entertainments. ; 

2nd. This feast of Pentecost was kept in remembrance of the giving of the 
law upon mount Sinai, from whence the incorporating of the Jewish church 
was to be dated, which Dr. Lightfoot reckons to be just one thousand four 
hundred and forty-seven years before this. Fitly, therefore, is the Holy Ghost 
given at that feast, in fire, and in tongues, for the promulgation of the evangelical 
law ; not, as that, to one nation, but to every creature. 

3rd. The feast of Pentecost happened on the first day of the week, which was 
an additional honour put on that day, and a confirmation of it to be the Christian 
sabbath, “the day which the Lord hath made,” to be a standing memorial in his 
church of those two great blessings, the resurrection of Christ, and the pour- 
ing out of the Spirit, both on that day of the week. This serves not only 
to justify us in observing that day, under the style and title of the Lord’s day, 
but to direct us in the sanctifying of it to give God praise particularly for 
those two great blessings. Every Lord’s day in the year, I think, there should 
be a full and particular notice taken in our prayers and praises of these two 
as there is by some churches of the one, once a year, upon Haster-day, an 
of the other, once a year, upon Whit-sunday. O that we may do it with suit- 
able affections ! 

2. It was when “they were all with one accord in one place.” What place it 
was we are not told particularly; whether in the temple, where they attended 
at public times, Lu. xxiv. 53; or whether in their own upper room, where they 
met at other times; but it was at Jerusalem, because it had been the place 
which God chose to put his name there, and the prophecy was, that from 
thence the Word of the Lord should go forth to all nations, Zsa. ii. 3. And it 
was now the place of the general rendezvous of all devout people; here God 
had promised to meet them and bless them; here, therefore, he meets them 
with this blessing of blessings. Though Jerusalem had done the utmost dis- 
honour imaginable to Christ, yet he did this honour to Jerusalem, to teach us 
not to fall out with places, nor conceive prejudices against them ;. for God has 
his remnant in all places: he had so in Jerusalem. 

Here they were in one place, and they were not as yet so many but that one 
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place, and no large one, would hold them all; and here they were with one 
accord. We cannot forget how often, while their Master was with them, there 
were strifes among them which should be greatest; but now all these strifes 
were at an end, we hear no more of them. What they had received already of 
the Holy Ghost, when Christ breathed on them, had in a good measure rectified 
the mistakes upon which those contests were grounded, and had disposed them 
to holy love. ‘They had prayed more together of late than usual, ch. i. 14, and 
that made them love one another better. By his grace he thus prepared them 
for the gift of the Holy Ghost; for that blessed dove comes not where there is 
noise and clamour, but moves upon the face of the still waters, not the rugged 
ones. Would we have the Spirit poured out upon us from on high, let us be 
all of one accord, and, notwithstanding variety of sentiments and interests, as 
no doubt there was among those disciples, let us agree to love one another; for 
where brethren dwell together in unity there it is that the Lord commands 
his blessing. 

Secondly. How, and in what manner, the Holy Ghost came upon them. We 
often read in the Old Testament of God’s coming down in a cloud, as when he 
took possession of the tabernacle first, and afterwards of the temple, which 
intimates the darkness of that dispensation. And Christ went up to heaven in 
a cloud, to intimate how much we are kept in the dark concerning the upper 
world. But the Holy Ghost did not descend in a cloud; for he was to dispel 
and Le | the clouds that overspread men’s minds, and to bring light into the 
world. 

1. Here is an audible summons given them, to awaken their expectations of 
something great, ver. 2. It is here said, Ist. That it came suddenly, did not 
rise gradually, as common winds do, but was at the height immediately. It 
came sooner than they expected, and startled even them that were now together 
waiting, and probably employed in some religious exercises. 2nd. It was a 
sound from heaven, like a thunderclap, Zev. vi. 1. God is said to bring the 
winds out of his treasuries, Ps. xxxv. 7, and to gather them in his hands, 
Pr. xxx. 4. From him this sound came, like the voice of one erying, Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord. 3rd. It was the sound of a wind, for the way of the 
Spirit is like that of the wind, Jno. iii. 8, “Thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
canst not teil whence it comes, or whither it goes.” When the spirit of life is 
to enter into the dry bones, the prophet is bid to “ prophesy unto the winds; 
Come from the four winds, O breath,” #’ze. xxxvii.9. And though it was not 
in the wind that the Lord came to Elijah, yet that prepared him to receive his 
discovery of himself in the still small voice, 1 Aim. xix. 11,12. “ God’s way is 
in the whirlwind and the storm,” Nah. i. 3; and out of the whirlwind he spoke 
to Job. 4th. It was a rushing mighty wind. It was strong and violent, and 
came not only with a great noise, but with a great force, as if it would bear 
down all before it. ‘This was to signify the powerful influences and operations 
of the Spirit of God upon the minds of men, and thereby upon the world, that 
they should be mighty through God, to the casting down of imaginations. 
5th. It filled not only the room, but “all the house where they were sitting.” 
Probably it alarmed the whole city, but, to shew that it was supernatural, 
presently fixed upon that particular house; as some think the wind that was 
sent to arrest Jonah affected only the ship that he was in, Jonah i. 4, and as 
the wise men’s star stood over the house where the Child was; and this would 
direct the people who observed it whither to go to inguire the meaning of it. 
'This wind filling the house would strike an awe upon the disciples, and help to 
put them into a very serious, reverent, and composed frame for the receiving 
of the Holy Ghost. Thus the convictions of the Spirit make way for his com- 
forts; and the rough blasts of that blessed wind prepare the soul for its soft 
und gentle gales. 

2. Here is a visible sign of the gift they were to receive. They saw “ cloven 
tongues, like as of fire,” ver. 3; and “ it sat,” éxc#oc, not they sat, those cloven 
tongues; but he, that is, the Spirit signified thereby, rested “upon each of 
them,” as he is said to rest upon the prophets of old; or, as Dr. Hammond 
describes it, ‘There was an appearance of something like flaming fire, lighting 
on every one of them, which divided asunder, and so formed the resemblance 
of tongues, with that part of them that was next their heads divided or cloven.’ 
The flame of a candle is somewhat like a tongue; and there is a meteor which 
naturalists call ignis lambens,—‘a gentle flame,’ not a devouring fire; such was 
this. Observe, 

ist. There was an outward sensible sign for the confirming of the faith of 
the disciples themselves, and for the convincing of others. ‘Thus the prophets 
of old had frequently their first mission confirmed by signs, that all Israel 
might know them to be established prophets. 

2nd. The sign given was fire, that John Baptist’s saying concerning Christ 
might be fulfilled, ‘“‘He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire;” 
with the Holy Ghost, as with fire. They were now in the feast of Pentecost, 
celebrating the memorial of the giving of the law upon mount Sinai, and as that 
was given in fire, and therefore is called a fiery law, so is the Gospel. Eze- 
kiel’s mission was confirmed by a vision of burning coals of fire, #ze. i. 13; and 
Isaiah’s by a coal of fire touching his lips, Zsa. vi. 7. The Spirit like fire melts 
the heart, separates and burns up the dross, and kindles pious and devout affec- 
tions in the soul, in which, as in the fire upon the altar, the spiritual sacrifices 
are offered up. ‘This is that fire which Christ came to send upon the earth, 

u. xi. 49. 

3rd. This fire appeared in cloven tongues. The operations of the Spirit were 
many; that of speaking with divers tongues was one, and was singled out to be 
the first indication of the gift of the Holy Ghost, and to that this sign had a 
reference. Sirst. They were tongues, for from the Spirit we have the Word 
of God, and by him Christ would speak to the world; and he gave the Spirit 
to the disciples, not only to endue them with knowledge, but to endue them 
with a power to publish and proclaim to the world what they knew, for the 
“ dispensation of the Spirit is given to every man to profit withal.” Secondly. 
These tongues were cloven, to signify that God would hereby divide unto all 
nations the knowledge of his grace, as he is said to have divided to them by his 
providence the light of the heavenly bodies, Dew. iv. 19. The tongues were 
divided, and yet they still continued all of one accord; for there may be a 
sincere unity of affections where yet there is a diversity of expression. Dr. 
Lightfoot observes, that the dividing of tongues at Babel was the casting 
off of the heathen; for, when they had lost the language in which alone God 
was spoken of and preached, they utterly lost the knowledge of God and 
religion, and fell into idolatry. But now, after above two thousand years, 
God by another dividing of tongues restores the knowledge of himself to the 
nations. 

4th. This fire sat upon them for some time, to shew the constant residence 
of the Holy Ghost with them. The prophetic gifts of old were conferred 
ppornely. and but at some times; but the disciples of Christ had the gifts of 
the Spirit always with them, though the sign, we may suppose, presently dis- 
appeared. Whether these flames of fire passed from one to another, or whether 
there were as many flames as there were persons, is not certain. But they 
must be strong and bright flames, that would be visible in the daylight, as it 
now was, for the day was fully come. : 

Thirdly. What was the immediate effect of this. . 

1, “They were all filled with the poly Ghost,” more plentifully and power- 
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fully than they were before. They were filled with the graces of the Spirit 
and were more than ever under his sanctifying influences; were now holy, an 
heavenly, and spiritual; more weaned from this world, and better acquainted 
with the other. ‘They were more filled with the comforts of the Spirit, rejoiced 
more than ever in the love of Christ, and the hope of heaven; and in it their 
griefs and fears were swallowed up. They were also, for the proof of this 
filled with the gifts of the Holy Ghost, which is especially meant here. They 
were endued with miraculous powers for the furtherance of the Gospel. It 
seems evident to me, that not the twelve apostles only, but all the hundred 
and twenty disciples, were filled with the Holy Ghost alike at this time,— 
all the seventy disciples, who were apostolical men, and employed in the 
same work, and all the rest too that were to preach the Gospel; for it is said 
expressly, H’ph. iv. 8, 1, that ““when Christ ascended on high,” (which refers 
to this here, ver. 33,) “he gave gifts unto men,” not only “‘some apostles,” 
(such were the twelve;) but “some prophets; and some evangelists,” (such 
were many of the seventy disciples, itinerant preachers ;) “and some pastors 
and teachers,” settled in particular churches, as we may suppose some of 
these afterwards were. The “all” here must refer to the all that were 
together, ver. 1; ch. i. 14, 15. 

2. * They began to speak with other tongues,” besides their native language 
though they had never learned any other. They spake not matters of common 
conversation, but the Word of God, and the praises of his name, “as the 
Spirit gave them utterance,” or gave them to speak amopléyyeatac me speak 
apophthegms, substantial and weighty sayings worthy to be had in remem- 
brance. It is probable it was not only one that was enabled to speak one 
language, and another another, as it was with the several families that were 
dispersed from Babel; but every one was enabled to speak divers languages, as 
heshould have occasion to use them. And we may suppose that they not only 
understood themselves, but understood one another too, which the builders of 
Babel did not, Gen. xi. 7. They did not speak here and there a word of ano- 
ther tongue, or stammer out some broken sentences; but spoke it as readily 
properly, and elegantly, as if it had been their mother tongue; for whatever 
was produced by miracle was the best of the kind. They spake not from any 
previous thought or meditation, but “as the Spirit gave them utterance ;” he 
furnished them with the matter as well as the language. Now this was, Ist. 
A very great miracle. It was a miracle upon the mind, (and so had most of the 
nature of a gospel miracle,) for in the mind words are framed. They had not 
only never learned these languages, but had never learned any foreign tongue, 
which might have facilitated these; nay, for aught appears, they had never sa 
much as heard these languages spoken, or had any idea of them. They were 
neither scholars nor travellers, nor had had any opportunity of learning lan- 
guages, either by books or conversation. Peter, indeed, was forward enough to 
speak in his own tongue, but the rest of them were no spoksmen, nor were they 
quick of apprehension; yet now, not only the heart of the rash understands 
knowledge, but the tongue of the stammerers is ready to speak elegantly 
Isa. xxxii. 4. When Moses complained, “I am slow of speech,” God said, * 
will be with thy mouth, and Aaron shall be thy spokesman.” But he did more 
for these messengers of his; he that made man’s mouth new-made theirs. 2nd. 
A very proper, needful, and serviceable miracle. The language the disciples 
spoke was Syriae, a dialect of the Hebrew; so that it was necessary they should 
be endued with the gift, both for the understanding of the original Hebrew of 
the Old Testament, in which it was written, and of the original Greek of the 
New Testament, in which it was to be written. But that was not all; they were 
commissioned to preach the Gospel to every creature, to disciple all nations. But 
here is an insuperable difficulty at the threshold. How shall they master the 
several languages, so as to speak intelligibly toall the nations; it will be the work 
of a man’s life to learn their languages. And therefore to prove that Christ 
could give authority to preach to the nations, he gives ability to preach to 
them in their own language. And it should seem that this was the accom- 
plishment of that promise which Christ made to his disciples, Jno. xiv. 12; 
“ Greater works than these shall ye do.” For this may well be reckoned, all 
things considered, a greater work than the miraculous cures Christ wrought. 
Christ himself did not speak with other tongues, nor did he enable his disciples 
to do it while he was with them; but it was the first effect of the pouring out 
of the Spirit upon them. And Archbishop Tillotson thinks it probable that, 
if the conversion of infidels to Christianity were now sincerely and vigorously 
attempted by men of honest minds, God would extraordinarily countenance 
aie a attempt with all fitting assistance, as he did the first publication of the 

ospel. 


5 And there were dwelling at Jerusalem Jews, 
devout men, out of every nation under heaven. 6 
Now when this was noised abroad, the multitude 
came together, and were confounded, because that 
every man heard them speak in his own language. 
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7 And they were all amazed and marvelled, saying 
one to another, Behold, are not all these which 
speak Galileans? 8 And how hear we every man 
in our own tongue, wherein we were ‘born? 9 Par- 
thians, and Medes, and Elamites, and the dwellers 
in Mesopotamia, and in Judea, and Cappadocia, in 
Pontus, and Asia, 10 Phrygia, and Pamphylia, in 
Egypt, and in the parts of Libya about Cyrene, 
and strangers of Rome, Jews and proselytes, 11 
Cretes and Arabians, we do hear them speak in our 
tongues the wonderful works of God. 12 And they 
were all amazed, and were in doubt, saying one to 
another, What meaneth this? 13 Others mocking 


said, These men are full of new wine. 


We have here an account of the public notice that was taken of this extraor- 
dinary gift, with which the disciples were all on a sudden endued, Observe, | 
irst. The great concourse of people that there was now at Jerusalem ; it 
should seem more than usually was at the feast of Pentecost. There were 
dwelling,” or abiding, “at Jerusalem Jews,” that were “devout men,” disposed 
to religion, and that had the fear of God before their eyes, (so the word pro- 
perly signifies,) some of them proselytes of righteousness, that were circumcised 
and admitted members of the Jewish church, others only proselytes of the 
ate, that forsook idolatry, and gave up themselves to the worship of the true 
TER but not to the ceremonial law; some of those there were at Jerusalem 
now “out of every nation under heaven” whither the Jews were dispersed, 
or from whence proselytes were come. The expression is hyperbolical, noting 
that there were some from most of the then known parts of the world. As much 
as ever Tyre was, or London is, the rendezvous of trading people from all parts, 
Jerusalem at that time was of religious people from all parts. Now, 

1. We may here see what were some of those countries whence those 
strangers came, ver.9—11. Some from the eastern countries, as the “ Parthians, 
Medes, Elamites, and dwellers in Mesopotamia,” the posterity of Shem; from 
thence we come in order to Judea, which ought to be mentioned, because, 
though the language of them in Judea was the same with that which the 
disciples spoke, yet before they spoke it with the north country tone and 
dialect, (“Thou art a Galilean, and thy speech bewrays thee,”) but now they 
spoke it as fine as the inhabitants of Juda themselves did. Next come the 
inhabitants of Cappadocia, Pontus, and that country about Propontis which 
was particularly called Asia, and these were the countries in which those 
strangers were scattered to whom St. Peter writes, 1 Pet.i.1. Next come the 
dwellers in Phrygia and Pamphylia, which lay westward, the posterity of 
Japhet, as were also the strangers of Rome. There were some also that dwelt 
in the southern parts of Egypt, in the parts of Libya, about Cyrene. There 
were also some from the island of Crete, and some from the deserts of Arabia. 
But they were all either Jews originally, dispersed into those countries, or 
proselytes to the Jewish religion, but natives of those countries. Dr. Whitby 
observes, that the Jewish writers about this time, as Philo and Josephus, speak 
of the Jews as dwelling every where through the whole earth; and that there 
_ is not a people upon earth among whom some Jews do not inhabit. 

2. We may inquire what brought all those Jews and proselytes together to 
Jerusalem at this time; not to make a transient visit thither to the feast of 
Pentecost, for they are said to dwell there. They took lodgings there, because 
there was at this time a general expectation of the appearing of the Messiah ; 
for Daniel’s weeks were just now expired; the sceptre was departed from 
Judah; it was then generally thought that “the kingdom of God should imme- 
diately appear,’ Lu. xv. 11. This brought those who were most zealous and 
devout to Jerusalem to sojourn there, that they wk da have an early share in the 
kingdom of the Messiah, and the blessings of that kingdom. 

Secondly. The amazement which these strangers were seized with when they 
heard the disciples speak to them in their own tongues. It should seem the 
disciples spoke in various languages before the people of those languages came 
to them; for it is intimated, ver. 6, that the spreading of the report of this 
abroad was it that brought the multitude together, especially those of different 
countries, who seem to have been more affected with this work of wonder than 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem themselves. 

1. ‘They observe that the speakers are all Galileans; that know no other but 
their mother tongue, ver. 7; they are despicable men, from whom nothing 
learned or polite is to be expected. God chose the weak and foolish things of 
the world to confound the wise and mighty. Christ was thought to be a 
Galilean, and his disciples really were so; unlearned and ignorant men. 

2. They acknowledged that they spake intelligibly and readily their own 
language, which they were the most competent judges of; so right and exact, 
that none of their own countrymen could speak it better. “ We hear every 
man in our own tongue wherein we were born,” ver. 8; that is, we hear one 
or other of them speak our native language. The Parthians hear one of them 
speak their language, the Medes hear another of them speak theirs, and so of 


the rest; yer. 1, * We do hear them speak in our tongues the wonderful works | 


of God.” ‘Their respective languages were not only unknown at Jerusalem, 
but probably despised and underyalued; and, therefore, it was not only a sur- 
prise, but a pleasing surprise, to them to hear the language of their own country 
spoken, as it naturally is to those that are strangers in a strange land. 


Ist. The things they heard the apostles discourse of were the wonderful || 


works of God, peyadeia tov Oeod, Magnalia Dei,—‘'The great things of God,’ 
It is likely the apostles spoke of Christ and redemption by him, and the grace 


of the Gospel; and these are indeed the great things of God, and which will be | 


for ever marvellous in our eyes, 

gnd. They heard them both praise God for these great things and instruct 
the people concerning these things, in their own tongue, according as they per- 
ceived the language of their hearers, or those that inquired of them, to be. Now 
though, perhaps, by dwelling some time at Jerusalem, they were got to be so 
much masters of the Jewish language as that they could have understood the 
meaning of the disciples if they had spoken that language, yet, First. This 
was more strange, and helped to convince their judgment that this doctrine 
was of God; for tongues were fora sign to them that believed not, 1 Cor. xiv. 22. 
Secondly, It was more kind, and helped to engage their affections, as it was a 
plain indication of the favour ee the Gentiles, and that the knowledge 
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and worship of God should no longer be confined to the Jews, but the partition 
wall should be broken down. And this is to us a plain intimation of the mind 
and will of God, that the sacred records of God’s wonderful works should be 
preserved by all nations in their own tongues; that the Scriptures should be 
read, and public worship performed in the vulgar languages of the nations. 

si They wonder at it, and look upon it as an astonishing thing ; ver. 12, “ they 
were all amazed;” they were in an ecstacy, so the word is; and they were in 
doubt what the meaning of it was, and whether it was to introduce the king- 
dom of the Messiah, which they were big with the expectation of. They asked 
themselves, and one another, +é dv Gédox rov70 eivac; Quid hoe sibi vult ?—* What is 
the tendency of this?’ Surely it is to dignify, and so to distinguish, these men 
as messengers from heaven; and therefore, like Moses at the bush, they will 
“turn aside and see this great sight.” d ‘ 

Thirdly. The scorn which some made of it, who were natives of Judwa and 
Jerusalem, probably the scribes and Pharisees, and chief priests, who always 
resisted the Holy Ghost. They said, “These men are full of new wine,” or sweet 
wine; they have drunk too much this festival time, ver. 13. Not that they were 
so absurd as to think that wine in the head would enable men to speak lan- 
guages which they never learned; but these, being native Jews, knew not, as the 
others did, that these were really the languages of other nations, and there- 
fore took what they said to be gibberish and nonsense, such as drunkards, 


those fools in Israel, sometimes talk. As, when they resolved not to believe the 
finger of the Spirit in Christ’s miracles, they turned it off with this, He casteth 
out devils by compact with the prince of the devils, so, when they resolved not 
to believe the voice of the Spirit in the apostles preaching, they turned it off 
with this, “hese men are full of new wine.” And, if they called the master of 
the house a wine-bibber, no marvel if they so eall them of his household. 


14 But Peter, standing up with the eleven, lifted 
up his voice, and said unto them, Ye men of Judea, 
and all ye that dwell at Jerusalem, be this known 
unto you, and hearken to my words: 15 For these 
are not drunken, as ye suppose, seeing it is but the 
third hour of the day. 16 But this is that which 
was spoken by the prophet Joel; 17 And it shall 
come to pass in the last days, saith God, I will pour 
out of my Spirit upon all flesh: and your sons and 
your daughters shall prophesy, and your young men 
shall see visions, and your old men shall dream 
dreams: 18 And on my servants and on my hand- 
maidens I will pour out in those days of my Spirit ; 
and they shall prophesy: 19 And I will shew won- 
ders in heaven above, and signs in the earth beneath ; 
blood, and fire, and vapour of smoke: 20 The sun 
shall be turned into darkness, and the moon into 
blood, before that great and notable day of the Lord 
come: 21 And it shall come to pass, that whosoever 
shall call on the name of the Lord shall be saved. 
22 Ye men of Israel, hear these words; Jesus of 
Nazareth, a man approved of God among you by 
miracles and wonders and signs, which God did by 
him in the midst of you, as ye yourselves also know: 
23 Him, being delivered by the determinate counsel 
and foreknowledge of God, ye have taken, and by 
wicked hands have crucified and slan: 24 Whom 
God hath raised up, having loosed the pains of 
death: because it was not possible that he should 
be holden of it. 25 For David speaketh concerning 
him, I foresaw the Lord always before my face, for 
he is on my right hand, that I should not be moved: 
26 ‘Therefore did my heart rejoice, and my tongue 
was glad; moreover also my flesh shall rest in hope: 
27 Because thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, 
neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to see cor- 


ruption. 28 Thou hast made known to me the 
| ways of life; thou shalt make me full of joy with 
_ thy countenance. 29 Men and brethren, tot me 


freely speak unto you of the patriarch David, that 
che is both dead and buried, and his sepulchre is 
with us unto this day, 80 Therefore being a prophet, 
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and knowing that God had sworn with an oath to 
him, that of the fruit of his loins, according to the 
flesh, he would raise up Christ to sit on his throne ; 
31 He seeing this before spake of the resurrection 
of Christ, that his soul was not left in hell, neither 
his flesh did see corruption. 382 This Jesus hath 
God raised up, whereof we all are witnesses. 33 
Therefore being by the right hand of God exalted, 
and having received of the Father the promise of 
the Holy Ghost, he hath shed forth this, which ye 
now see and hear. 34 For David is not ascended 
into the heavens: but he saith himself, The Lorp 
said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my right hand, 
35 Until I make thy foes thy footstool. 36 There- 
fore let all the house of Israel know assuredly, that 
God hath made that same Jesus, whom ye have 
crucified, both Lord and Christ. 


We have here the firstfruits of the Spirit in the sermon which Peter preached 
immediately, directed not to those of other nations in a strange language, (we 
are not told what answer he gave to those that were amazed, and said, * What 
meaneth this?) but to the Jews in the vulgar language, even to them that 
mocked, for he begins with the notice of that, ver. 15; and addresseth_his 
discourse, ver. 14, to the men of Judsea, and inhabitants of Jerusalem. But 
we have reason enough to think that the other disciples continued to speak to 
those who understood them, and therefore flocked about them, in the lan- 
guages of their respective countries, the wonderful works of God; and it was 
not by Peter’s preaching only, but that of all or most of the rest of the hun- 
dred and twenty, that the three thousand souls were that day converted, and 
added to the church. But Peter’s sermon only is recorded, to be an evidence 
for him that he was thoroughly recovered from his fall, and thoroughly restored 
to the Divine favour. He that had sneakingly denied Christ now as cou- 
rageously confesseth him. Observe, : 

1. His introduction or preface, wherein he craves the attention of the 
auditory, or demands it rather. “ Peter stood up,” ver. 14, (to shew that he 
was not drunk,) “with the eleven,” who concurred with him in what he said; 
and probably in their turns spoke likewise to the same purpose. They that 
were of greatest authority stood up to speak to the scoffing Jews, and to con- 
front those who contradicted and blasphemed ; but left the seventy disciples 
to speak to the willing proselytes from other nations, who were not so pre- 
judiced, in their own language. Thus, among Christ’s ministers, some of 
greater gifts are called out to instruct those that oppose themselves, to take 
hold of sword and spear ; others of meaner abilities are employed in instructing 
those that resign themselves, and to be vinedressers and hhusbandmen. Peter 
“lifted up his voice,” as one that was both well assured of, and much affected 
with, what he said, and was neither afraid nor ashamed to own it. He applied 
himself to the men of Judea; “Avdpes fovdutoc, * the men that were Jews,’ so it 
should be read; and you especially that dwell at Jerusalem, who were 
accessary to the death of Jesus, “be this known unto you,” which you did not 
know before, and which you are concerned to know now, and to “ hearken to 
my words,” who would draw youto Christ, and not to the words of the scribes 
and Pharisees that would draw you from him. My Master is gone, whose 
words you have often heard in vain, but shall hear no more as you have done, 
but he speaks to you by us; hearken now to our words. 

2. His answer to their blasphemous calumny; ver. 15, ““ These men are not 
drunken, as ye suppose.” These disciples of Christ, that now speak with 
other tongues, they speak good sense, and know what they say, and so do these 
they speak to, who are led by their discourses into the knowledge of the won- 
derful works of God. You cannot think they are drunk; for “it is but the 
third hour of the day,” nine of the clock in the morning. And before that 
time, on the sabbaths and solemn feasts, the Jews did not use to eat or drink ; 
nay, ordinarily, “they that are drunk are drunk in the night,” and not in the 
morning. Those are besotted drunkards indeed that, when they are awake, 
presently seek it yet again, Py. xxili. 35. ri ae : 

3. His account of the miraculous effusion of the Spirit, which is designed to 
awaken them all to embrace the faith of Christ, and to join themselves to his 
church. ‘Two things he resolves it into:—that it was the fulfilling of the Scrip- 
ture, and ae of Christ’s resurrection and ascension, and consequently the 

roof of both. 

x First. That it was the accomplishment of the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment, which related to the kingdom of the Messiah ;.and, therefore, an evidence 
that that kingdom is come, and the other predictions of it are fulfilled. He 
instanceth in one, that of the prophet Joel, Joel ii. 28. It is observable that, 
though Peter was filled with the Holy Ghost, and spake with tongues as the 
Spirit gave him utterance; yet he did not set aside the Scriptures, nor think 
himself above them, nay, much of his discourse is quotation out of the Old 
Testament, to which he appeals, and with which he proves what he saith. 
Christ's scholars never learn above their Bible; and the Spirit is given, not to 
supersede the Scriptures, but to enable us to understand and improve the 
Scriptures. Observe, 

1. The text itself that Peter quotes, ver. 1721. It refers to the last days; 
that is, the times of the Gospel, which are therefore called the last days, 
because the dispensation of God’s kingdom among men which the Gospel sets 
up is the last dispensation of Divine grace; and we are to look for no other, 
but the continuation of that to the end of time. Or, in the last days; that is, 
a great while after the ceasing of prophecy in the Old Testament church ; or, 
in the days immediately preceding the destruction of the Jewish nation, in the 
last days of that people, just “ before that great and notable day of the Lord,” 
spoken of ver. 20. It was prophesied of and promised, and therefore you 
ought to expect it, and not to be surprised at it; to desire it and bid it wel- 
come, and not to dispute it, as not worth taking notice of. The apostle quotes 


the whole paragraph, for it is good to take Scripture entire. Now it was 


foretold, 
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ist. That there should be a more plentiful and extensive effusion of the 
Spirit of grace from on high than had ever yet been. ‘The prophets of the Old 
Testament had been filled with the Holy Ghost; and it was said of the people 
| of Israel, that “God gave them his good Spirit to instruct them,” Neh. ix. 20. 
But now the Spirit shall be poured out not only upon the Jews, but upon all 
flesh, Gentiles as well as Jews, though yet Peter himself did not understand 
1t So, as appears, ch. xi. 17; or, upon all flesh, that is, upon some of all ranks 
and conditions of men. The Jewish doctors taught that the Spirit came only 
upon wise and rich men, and such as were of the seed of Israel, but God will 
not tie himself to their rules. 

2nd. That the Spirit should be in them a spirit of prophecy; by the Spirit 
they should be enabled to foretell things to come, and to preach the Gospel to 
every creature. This power shall be given without distinction of sex,—not 
only your sons, but your daughters, shall prophesy; without distinction of 
age,—both your young men and your old men shall see visions, and dream 
dreams, and in them receive Divine revelations to be communicated to the 
church; and without distinction of outward condition,—even the servants and 
handmaids shall receive of the Spirit, and shall prophesy, ver. 18: or in general, 
men and women whom God calls his servants and his handmaids. In the 
beginning of the age of prophecy in the Old Testament there were schools of 
the prophets; and, before that, the spirit of prophecy came upon the elders 
of Israel that were appointed to the government. But now the Spirit shall be 
| poured out upon persons of inferior rank, and such as were not brought up in 
the schools of the prophets; for the kingdom of the Messiah is to be purely 
spiritual. The mention of the daughters, ver. 17, and the handmaidens, ver. 18 
| would make one think that the women which were taken notice of, ch. i. 14 
| received the extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost as well as the men, (Philip 
the evangelist had four daughters who did prophesy, ch. xxi. 9;) and therefore 
St. Paul, finding abundance of the gifts both of tongues and prophecy in the 
church of Corinth, saw it needful to prohibit women’s use of those gifts in 
public, 1 Cov. xiv. 26, 34. 

_ 3rd. That one great thing which they should prophesy of should be the 
judgments that were coming upon the Jewish nation; for this was the chief 
thing that Christ himself had foretold, Mat. xxiv., at his entrance into Jeru- 
salem, Lu. xix. 41; and when he was going to die, Lu. xxiii. 29. And these 
judgments were to be brought upon them to punish them for their contempt 
of the Gospel, and their opposition to it, though it came to them thus proved. 
They that would not submit to the power of God’s grace, in this wonderful 
| effusion of his Spirit, should fall and lie under the pourings out of the vials of 
| his wrath. They shall break that will not bend. 
| First. The destruction of Jerusalem, which was about forty years after 
| Christ’s death, is here called, “that great and notable day of the Lord;” 
because it put a final period to the Mosaic economy: the Levitical priesth: od 
| and the ceremonial law were thereby for ever abolished and done away. The 
| desolation itself was such as was never brought upon any place or nation 
| either before or since. It was the day of the Lord, for it was the day of his 
| vengeance upon that people for erucifying Christ, and persecuting his ministers 
it was the year of recompence for that controversy, yea, and for all the Nona 
of the saints and martyrs, from the blood of righteous Abel, M/at. xxiv. 35. It 
was a little day of judgment; it was a notable day. In Joel itis called a terrible 
day, for so it was to men on earth; but here ém@avn, (after the Seventy,) a 
| ‘glorious, illustrious’ day, for so it was to Christ in heaven. It was the 
| epiphany; his appearing, so he himself spoke of it, Mat. xxiy. 30. The de- 
struction of the Jews was the deliverance of the Christians, that were hated 
and persecuted by them; and therefore that day was often spoken of by the 
| prophets of that time for the encouragement of suffering Christians, that the 
asd was at hand, the coming of the Lord drew nigh, the Judge stood before 
the door, Jas. v. 8,9. 

Secondly. The terrible presages of that destruction are here foretold. There 
shall be wonders in heaven above, the sun turned into darkness, and the moon 
into blood; and signs too in the earth beneath, blood and fire. Josephus, in his 
preface to his history of the Wars of the Jews, speaks of the signs and prodigies 
that preceded them, terrible thunders, lightnings and earthquakes; there was 
a fiery comet that hung over the city for a year; and a flaming sword was seen 
pointing down upon it; a light shone upon the temple and the altar at mid- 
night, as if it had been noonday. Dr. Lightfoot gives another sense of these 
presages: the blood of the Son of God, the fire of the Holy Ghost now ap- 
pearing, the vapour of the smoke in which Christ ascended, the sun darkened, 
andthe moon made blood, at the time of Christ’s passion, were all loud warnings 
given to that unbelieving people to prepare for the judgments coming upon 
them. Or, it may be applied, and very fitly, to the previous judgments them- 
selves by which that desolation was brought on. The blood points at the wars 
of the Jews with the neighbour nations, with the Samaritans, Syrians, and 
Greeks, in which abundance of blood was shed, as there was also in their 
civil wars, and the struggles of the seditious as they called them, which were 
very bloody ; there was no peace to him that went out, or to him that came in, 
The fire and vapour of smoke here foretold literally came to pass in the burning 
of their cities, and towns, and synagogues, and temple at last. And this 
turning of the sun into darkness, and the moon into blood, speaks the dis- 
solution of their government, civil and sacred, and the extinguishing of all their 
lights. 

oT hirdly. The signal preservation of the Lord’s people is here promised ; 
ver. 21, “ Whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord Jesus” (which is the 
description of a true Christian, 1 Cor. i. 2) “shall be saved,” shall escape that 
judgment; which shall be a type and earnest of everlasting salvation. In the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans there was a remnant sealed to be 
hid in the day of the Lord’s anger; and in the destruction by the Romans not 
one Christian perished. They that distinguish themselves by singular piety 
shall be distinguished by special preservation ; and observe, the saved remnant 
are described by this, that they are a praying people, they called on the name 
of the Lord; which intimates, that they are not saved by any merit or right~ 
eousness of their own, but purely by the favour of God, which must be sued 
out by prayer. It is the name of the Lord which they call upon; that is their 
strong tower. ¢ be BA? 

2. The application of this prophecy to the present event; ver. 16, “ This is 
that which was spoken by the prophet Joel;” it is the accomplishment of that. 
it is the full accomplishment of it. This is that effusion of the Spirit upon all 
flesh which should come; and we are to look for no other, no more than we are 
to look for another Messiah. For, as our Messiah ever lives in heaven reigning 
and interceding for his church on earth, so this Spirit of grace, the Advocate 
or Comforter, that was given now according to the promise, will, according to 
the same promise, continue with the church on earth to the end; and will work 
all its works in it, and for it, and every member of it, ordinary and extra- 
ordinary, by the means of the Scriptures and ministry. : 

Secondly. That it was the gift of Christ, and the product and proof of his 
resurrection and ascension. From this gift of the Holy Ghost he takes occasion 
to preach unto them Jesus; and this part of his sermon he introduceth with 
another solemn preface, ver. 22, “ Ye men of Israel, hear these words.” Itis a 
mercy that ye are within hearing of them, and it is your duty to give heed to 
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them. Words concerning Christ should be acceptable words to the men of 
lect tae of the history of the life of Christ, ver. 22. He calls him 
Jesus of Nazareth, because by that name he was generally known; but (which 
was sufficient to roll away that reproach) he was “a man approved of God 
among you;” censured and condemned by men, but approved of God. God 
testified his approbation of his doctrine by the power he gave him to work 
miracles. A man marked out by God, so Dr. Hammond reads it; signalized 
and made remarkable among you that now hear me. He was sent to you, set up, 
a glorious light in your land. You yourselves are witnesses how he became 
famous by miracles, wonders, and signs; works above the power of nature, 
out of its ordinary course, and contrary to it, “ which God did by him ;” that is, 
which he did by that Divine power with which he was clothed, and in which 
God plainly went along with him; for no man could do such works unless God 
were with him. See what a stress Peter lays upon Christ’s miracles. Ist. The 
matter of fact was not to be denied; for they were done in the midst of you, 
in the midst of your country, your city, your solemn assemblies, “as ye your- 
selves also know.” You have been eyewitnesses of his miracles; I appeal to 
yourselves whether you have any thing to object against them, or can offer 
any thing to disprove them. 2nd. The inference from them cannot be disputed. 
The reasoning is as strong as the evidence: if he did those miracles, certainly 
God approved him, declared him to be, what he declared himself to be, the Son 
of God, and the Saviour of the world; for the God of truth would never set 
his seal to a lie. ; ; . 

2. An account of his death and sufferings; which they were witnesses of 
also but a few weeks ago. And this was the greatest miracle of all, that a man 
approved of God should thus seem to be abandoned of him; and a man thus 
approved among the people, and in the midst of them, should be thus aban- 
doned by them too. But both these mysteries are here explained, ver. 23; and 
his death considered, : 

ist. As God’s act; and in him it was an act of wonderful grace and wisdom. 
He delivered him to death; not only permitted him to be put to death, but 
gave him up, devoted him. This is explained, Rom. viii. 32; He “delivered him 
up for us all;” and yet he was approved of God, and there was nothing in this 
that signified the disapproving of him; for it was done “by the determinate 
counsel and foreknowledge of God,” in infinite wisdom and for holy ends, 
which Christ himself concurred in, and in the means leading to them. Thus 
Divine justice must be satisfied, sinners saved, God and man brought together 
again, and Christ himself glorified. It was not only according to the will of 
God, but according to the counsel of his will, that he suffered and Cush 
according to an eternal counsel, which could not be altered. This reconciled 
him to the cross: “ Father, thy will be done;” and “‘ Father, glorify thy name. 
Let thy purpose take effect, and let the great end of it be attained. ‘ 

2nd. As the people’s act; and in them it was an act of prodigious sin and 
folly. It was fighting against God to persecute one whom he approved as the 
darling of Heaven; and fighting against their own mercies to persecute one 
that was the greatest blessing of this earth. And neither God's designing it 
from eternity, nor his bringing good out of it to eternity, would in the least 
excuse their sin; for it was their voluntary act and deed, from a principle 
morally evil; and, therefore, they were wicked hands with which you have 
erucified and slain him, It is probable some of those were here present who 
had eried, “ Crucify him, crucify him,” or had been otherwise aiding and 
abetting in the murder, and Peter knew it. However, it was justly looked 
upon as a national act, because done by the vote of the great council, and by 
the voice of the great crowd. Itisarule, Refertur ad universos quod publice 
fit per majorem partem,— That which is done publicly by the greater part we 
attribute to all.’ He charges it particularly on them as parts of the nation on 
which it would be visited, the more effectually to bring them to faith and 
repentance; because that was the only way to distinguish themselves from the 
guilty, and discharge themselves from the guilt. ; 

2. An attestation of his resurrection, which effectually wiped away the 
reproach of his death ; yer. 24, ‘* Whom God raised up.” The same that delivered 
him to death delivered him from death; and thereby gave a higher approbation 
of him than he had done by any other of the signs and wonders wrought by 
him, or by all put together. ‘This, therefore, he insists most largely upon. 

Ist. He deseribes his resurrection. “ God loosed the bands of death, because 
it was impossible that he should be holden of it;” ddwas, ‘the sorrows’ of 
death. The word is used for travailing pains; and some think it signifies the 
tronble and agony of his soul, in which it was exceeding sorrowful, even to the 
death. From these pains and sorrows of soul, this travail of soul, the Father 
loosed him, when at his death he said, “It is finished ;” thus Dr. Godwin 
understands it. ‘Those terrors which made Heman’s soul lie like the slain 
Ps, \xxxviii, 15, those had hold of Christ; but, he was too strong for them, and 
broke through them. ‘This was the resurrection of his soul, (and it is a great 
thing to bring a soul out of the depths of spiritual agonies;) this was not 
leaving his soul in hell: as that which follows, that he should not see cor- 
ruption, speaks of the resurrection of his body; and both together make up the 
great resurrection. Dr. Lightfoot gives another sense of this: Having dis- 
solved the pains of death in reference to all that believe in him, God raised up 
Christ, and by his resurrection broke all the power of death, and destroyed 
its pangs upon his own people. He hath abolished death, has altered the pro- 

yerty of it; and, because it was not possible that he should be long holden of it, 
it is not possible that they should be for ever holden. But most refer this to 
the resurrection of Christ’s body. And death, saith Mr. Baxter, as a separation 
between soul and body, is by privation a penal state, though not dolorous by 
positive evil. But Dr. Hammond shews that the Septuagint, and from them 
the apostle here, useth the word for cords and bands, as Ps. xviii. 4; to which 
the metaphor of loosing and being held best agrees. Christ was imprisoned 
for our debt, was thrown into the bands of death; but, Divine justice being 
satisfied, it was not possible he should be detained there, either by right or by 
force; for he had life in himself, and in his own power, and had conquered the 
prince of death. A 6 

2nd. He attests the truth of his resurrection ; ver. 32, “ God hath raised him 
up, whereof we all are witnesses ;” we apostles, and other our companions, that 
were intimately acquainted with him before his death, were intimately con- 
versant with him after his resurrection, did eat and drink with him. They 
received power, by the descent of the Holy Ghost upon them, on purpose that 
they might be skilful, faithful, and courageous witnesses of this thing, not- 
withstanding their being charged by his enemies as having stolen him away. 

3rd. He shewed it to be the fulfilling of the Scripture; and, because the Scrip- 
ture had said that he must rise again before he saw corruption, therefore it 
was impossible that he should be holden by death and the grave; for David 
speaks of his being raised; so it comes in ver. 25. The scripture he refers to 
is that of David, Ps. xvi. 8-11, which, though in part applicable to David, as 
a saint, yet refers chiefly to Jesus Christ, of whom David was atype. Here is, 

First. The text quoted at large, ver. 25—28; for it was all fuldilled in him, 
and shews us, 

ist. The constant regard that our Lord Jesus had to his Father in his whole 
undertaking ; “I foresaw the Lord before me continually.” He set before him 
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| his Father’s glory as his end in all; foresaw that his sufferings would redound 
abundantly to the honour of God, and would issue in his own joy. These were 
set before him, and these he had an eye to in all he did and suffered; and 
with the prospect of these he was borne up, and carried on, Jno. xiii. 3], 325 
XVii. 4, 5. r 

2nd. The assurance he had of his Father’s presence and power going along 
with him: “ He is on my right hand,” the hand of action, strengthening, guid- 
ing, and upholding that, “that L should not be moved,” or driven off from my 
undertaking, notwithstanding the hardships I must undergo. This was an 
article of the covenant of redemption, Ps. lxxxix. 21; With him “my hand 
shall be established, my arm also shall strengthen him;” and therefore he is 
confident the work shall not miscarry in his hand. If God be at our right 
hand, we shall not be moved. 

3rd. The cheerfulness with which our Lord Jesus went on in his work, not- 
withstanding the sorrows he was to pass through. Being satisfied that “I 
shall not be moved,” but the good pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in my 
hand, “therefore doth my heart rejoice, and my tongue is glad,’ and the 
thought of my sorrow is as nothing tome. Note, It was a constant pleasure 
to our Lord Jesus to look to the end of his work, and to be sure that the issue 
would be glorious; so well pleased was he with his undertaking, that it does 
his heart good to think how the issue would answer the design; he rejoiced in 
spirit; Zw. x. 21, ‘‘My tongue was glad.” ‘In the psalm it is, “my glory re~ 
joiceth ;” which intimates that our tongue is our glory. The faculty of speaking 
is an honour to us, and never more so than when it is employed in praising 
God. Christ’s tongue was glad; for when he was just entering upon his 
sufferings, in the close of his last supper, he sang a hymn. 

4th. The pleasing prospect he had of the happy issue of his death and suffer- 
ings. This was it that carried him not only with courage, but with cheerful- 
ness, through them. He was putting off the body, but, “ My flesh shall rest ;” the 
grave shall be to the body, while it lies there, a bed of repose, and hope shall 
give it a sweet repose ; “it shall rest in hope,” 67, “that thou wilt not leave my 
soul in hell.” What follows is the matter of his hope, or assurance rather, 
(1.) That the soul shall not continue in a state of separation from the body; for, 
besides that that is some uneasiness to a human soul made for its body, it 
would be the continuance of death’s triumph over him who was in truth a 
conqueror over death. ‘Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell,” ‘in Hades,’ in 
‘the invisible state,’ so Hades properly signifies ; but, though thou suffer it for 
a time to remove thither, and to remain there, yet thou wilt remand it; thou 
wilt not leave it there as thou dost the souls of other men. (2.) That the body 
shall lie but a little while in the grave; “Thou wilt not suffer thy Holy One 
to see corruption ;” the body shall not continue dead so long as that it should 
begin to putrefy or become noisome; and, therefore, it must return to life on 
or before the third day after its death. Christ was God’s Holy One, sanctified 
and set apart to his service in the work of redemption. He must die, for he 
must be consecrated by his own blood; but he must not see corruption, for his 
death was to be unto God of a sweet smelling savour. And this was typified 
by the law concerning the sacrifices, that no part of the flesh of the sacrifices 
which was to be eaten should be kept till the third day, for fear it should see 
corruption and begin to putrefy, Zev. vii. 15—18. (3.) That his death and suffer- 
ings should be not to him only, but to all his, an inlet to a blessed immortality ; 
“hou hast made known to me the ways of lite,” and by me made them known 
to the world, and laid them open. When the Father gave to the Son to have 
life in himself, a power to lay down his life and to take it again, then he shewed 
him the way of life, both to and fro; the gates of death were opened to him, 
and the doors of the shadow of death, (Jod xxxviii. 17,) to pass and repass 
through them as his occasions led him, for man’s redemption. (4.) ‘That all his 
sorrows and sufferings should end in perfect and perpetual felicity ; “Thou 
shalt make me full of Joy with thy countenance.” The reward set before him 
was joy, a fulness of Joy, and that in God’s countenance, in the countenance he 
gave to his undertaking, and to all those, for his sake, that should believe in 
him. The smiles with which the Father received him, when at his ascension 
he was brought to the Ancient of days, filled him with joy unspeakable; and 
that is the joy of our Lord, into which all his shall enter, and in which they 
shall be for ever happy. . 

Secondly. The comment upon this text, especially so much of it as relates 
to the resurrection of Christ. e addresses himself to them with a title of 
respect, “Men and brethren,” ver. 29. You are men, and therefore should be 
ruled with reason; you are brethren, and therefore should take kindly what 
is said to you by one that, being nearly related to you, is heartily concerned 
for you, and wisheth you well. Now, “give me leave freely to speak to you 
concerning the patriarch David;” and let it be no offence to youif I tell you 
that David cannot be understood here as speaking of himself, but of the Christ 
to come. David is here called a patriarch, because he was the father of the 
royal family, and a man of great note and eminency in his generation, and 
whose name and memory was justly very precious, ow, when we read that 
psalm of his, we must consider, 

1st. That he could not say that of himself; for he died, and was buried, and 
his sepulchre remained in Jerusalem till now when Peter spoke this, and his 
bones and ashesin it. Nobody ever pretended that he had risen, and therefore 
he could never say of himself that he should not see corruption; for it was 
plain he did see corruption. St. Paul urgeth this, Acts xiii. 35-37. Though he 
was aman after God’s own heart, yet he went the way of all the earth, as he 
saith himself, 1 Kin. ii. 2, both in death and burial. 

2nd. Therefore, certainly, he spoke it as a prophet, with an eye to the Messiah, 
whose sufferings the prophets testified beforehand, and with them the glory 
that should follow ; so did David in that psalm, as Peter here plainly shews. 
(1.) David knew that the Messiah should descend from his loins; ver. 30, “that 
God had sworn to him that of the fruit of his loins according to the flesh, he 
would raise up Christ to sit on his throne.” He promised hima son, the throne 
of whose kingdom should be established for ever, 2 Sam. vii. 12; and it is said, 
Ps. cxxxii. 11, God swore it in truth unto David. When our Lord Jesus was 
born, it was promised that the Lord God would give him the throne of his 
father David, Zu. i. 32. And all Israel knew that the Messiah was to be the 
son of David, that is, that according to the flesh he should be so, by his human 
nature; for otherwise, according to the spirit, and by his Divine nature, he 
was to be David’s Lord, not his son. God having sworn to David that the 
Messiah promised to his fathers should be his son and successor, the fruit of 
his loins, and heir to his throne, he kept this in view in penning his psalms. 
(2.) Christ being the fruit of his loins, and consequently in his loins when he 
penned that psalm, (as Levi is said to be in Abraham’s loins when he paid tithes 
to Melchizedek,) if what he saith as in his own person be not applicable to him- 
self, as it is plain that it is not, we must conclude it points to that Son of his, 
that was then in his loins, in whom his family and kingdom were to have their 
perfection and perpetuity. And, therefore, when he saith that his soul should 
not be left in its separate state, nor his flesh see corruption, without doubt 
he must be understood to speak of the resurrection of Christ, ver. 31; and, 
as Christ died, so he rose again according to the Scriptures ; and that he did so 
we are witnesses. - shee ‘ 

4, Here is a touch upon his ascension too. As David did not rise from the 
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dead, so neither did he ascend into the heavens bodily as Christ did, ver, 34. 
And farther, to prove that when he spoke of the resurrection he meant it of 
Christ, he observes that, when in another psalm he speaks of the next step 
of his exaltation, he plainly shews that he spoke of another person, and such 
another as was his Lord; Ps. ex. 1, ““ The Lord said unto my Lord,” when he 
had raised him from the dead, “Sit thou at my right hand,” in the highest dig- 
nity and dominion there; be thou intrusted with the administration of the | 
kingdom both of providence and grace; sit there as king, until I make thy foes | 
either thy friends or thy footstool, ver. 35. Christ rose from the grave to rise | 
higher, and therefore it must be of his resurrection that David spoke, and not 
his own, in the 16th psalm; for there was no occasion for him to rise out of his 
grave who was not to ascend to heayen,. 5 : 

We now come to the application of this discourse concerning the death, 
resurrection, and ascension of Christ. 

lst. This explains the meaning of the present wonderful effusion of the 
Spirit in those extraordinary gifts. Some of the people had asked, ver. 12, 
“What meaneth this?” I will tell you the meaning of it, saith Peter; this 
Jesus being ‘exalted to the right hand of God,’ (so some read it,) to sit there, 
“exalted by the right hand of God,” (so we read it,) by his power and au- 
thority, it comes all to one, “and having received of the Father,” to whom he 
is ascended, “the promise of the Holy Ghost,” he hath given what he received, 
(Ps. \xviii. 18,) and “hath shed forth this which you now see and hear;” for 
the Holy Ghost was to be given when Jesus was glorified, and not before, 
Jno. vii. 39. You see and hear us speak with tongues that we never learned, 
(probably there was an observable change in the air of their countenances, 
which they saw, as well as heard the change of their voice and language ;) now 
this is from the Holy Ghost, whose coming is an evidence that Jesus is exalted, 
and he has received this gift from the Father, to confer it upon the church, 
which plainly speaks him to be the Mediator, or middle person, between God 
andthe church. The gift of the Holy Ghost was, First. A performance of 
Divine promises already made. Here it is called “the promise of the Holy 
Ghost.” Many exceeding great and precious promises the Divine power has 
given us; but this is “the promise,” by way of eminency, as that of the Messiah 
ad been, and this is the promise that includes all the rest. Hence God’s giving 
the Holy Spirit to them that ask him, Zw. xi. 13, is his giving them all good 
things, Mat. vii. 11. Christ received the promise of the Holy Ghost, that is, 
the promised gift of the Holy Ghost, and has given it to us; for all the 
romises are yea and amen in him. Secondly. It was a pledge of all Divine 
avours farther intended; what you now see and hear is but an earnest of 
greater things. 

2nd. This proves what you are all bound to believe, that Christ Jesus is the 
true Messiah and Saviour of the world. This he closeth his sermon with, as 
the conclusion of the whole matter, the quod erat demonstrandum,— the truth 
to be demonstrated ;’ ver. 36, “Therefore let all the house of Israel know 
assuredly,” that this truth has now received its full confirmation, and we our 
full commission to publish it, “that God has made that same Jesus, whom ye 
have crucified, both Lord and Christ.” They were charged to tell no man that 
he was Jesus the Christ till after his resurrection, Mag. xvi, 20; xvii. 9; but 
now it must be proclaimed on the housetops, to ‘‘ all the house of Israel.” He 
that has ears to hear let him hearit. It is not proposed as probable, but de- 
posed as certain; let them know it assuredly, and know that it is their duty to 
receive it as a faithful saying, First. That God has glorified him whom they 
have crucified. ‘This aggravates their wickedness, that they crucified one 
whom God designed to glorify, and put him to death as a deceiver who had 
given such pregnant prooftsof his Divine mission; and it magnifies the wisdom 
and power of God, that, though they crucified him, and thought thereby to have 
put him under an indelible mark of Intomy. yet God had glorified him, and the 
indignities they had done him served as a foil to his lustre. Secondly. That he 
has xlorified him to that degree as to make him both Lord and Christ. ‘These 
signify the same; he is Lord of all, and he is not a usurper, but is Christ, 
anointed to be so. He is one Lord to the Gentiles, who had had lords many, 
and to the Jews he is Messiah, which includes all his offices. He is ihe 
king Messiah, as the Chaldee paraphrast calls him; or, as the angel to Daniel, 
Messiah the prince, Dan. ix. 25. This is the great truth of the Gospel which 
we are to believe, that that same Jesus, the very same that was crucified at 
Jerusalem, is he to whom we owe allegiance, and from whom we are to expect 
protection as Lord and Christ. 


37 Now when they heard this, they were pricked 
in their heart, and said unto Peter and to the rest 
of the apostles, Men and brethren, what shall we 
do? 388 Then Peter said unto them, Repent, and 
be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus 
Christ for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive 
the gift of the Holy Ghost. 39 For the promise is 
unto you, and to your children, and to all that are 
afar off, even as many as the Lord our God shall 
eall. 40 And with many other words did he tes- 
tify and exhort, saying, Save yourselves from this 
untoward generation. 41 Then they that gladly 
received his word were baptized: and the same 
day there were added unto them about three thou- 


sand souls, 


We have seen the wonderful effect of the pouring out of the Spirit, in its 
influence upon the preachers of the Gospel. Peter in all his life never spoke 
at that rate that he had done now, with such fulness, perspicuity, and power: | 
we are now to see another blessed fruit of the pouring ont of the Spirit, in its 
influence upon the hearers of the Gospel. From the first delivery of that Divine 
message, it appeared that there was a Divine power going along with it, and it 
was mighty through God to do wonders; thousands were immediately brought 
by it to the obedience of faith. It was the red of God’s strength sent out of | 
Zion Ps, cx. 2,3. We have here the firstfruits of that vast harvest of souls 
which by it were gathered in to Jesus Christ. Come and see in these verses 
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the exalted Redeemer, riding forth in these chariots of salyation, conquering 
and to conquer, fev, yi.2, In these ee we find the Word of God the means 
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of beginning and carrying on a good work of grace in the hearts of many, the 
Spirit of the Lord working by it. Letussee the method of it. | 

First. They were startled and convinced, and put upon a serious inquiry; 
ver. 37, “ when they heard,” or, having heard, having patiently heard Peter ont, 
and not given him the interruption they had been used to give to Christ in his 
discourses, (this was one good point gained, that they were become attentive 
to the Word,) “they were pricked to the heart,” or, in the heart; and, under a 
deep concern and perplexity, applied themselves to the preachers with this qnes- 
tion, “ What shall we do?” It was very strange that such impressions shou/d 
be made upon such hard hearts all of asudden. ‘They were Jews, bred up in 
the Sep ieh of the sufficiency of their religion to save them; had lately seen 
this Jesus crucified in weakness and disgrace, and were told by their rulers 
that he was a deceiver, Peter had charged them with having a hand, a wicked 
hand, in his death, which was likely to have exasperated them against him; yet, 
when they heard this plain scriptural sermon, they were much affected with it. 

1. It put them in pain; “they were pricked in their hearts.” We read of 
those that were cut to the heart with indignation at the preacher, ch. vii. 54; 
but these were pricked to the heart with indignation at themselves, for having 
been accessary to the death of Christ. Peter charging it upon them awakened 
their consciences, touched them to the quick, and the reflection they now made 
upon it was as a sword in their bones; it pierced them as they had pierced 
Christ. Note, Sinners, when their eyes are opened, cannot but be pricked to 
the heart for sin, cannot but experience an inward uneasiness; this is having 
the heart rent, Joel ii. 13, a broken and contrite heart, Ps. li. 17. Those that 
are truly sorry for their sins, and ashamed of them, and afraid of the conse- 
quences of them, are pricked to the heart. A prick in the heart is mortal, and 
under those commotions, saith Paul, I died, Rom. vii. 9; all my good opinion 
of myself, and confidence in myself, failed me. 

2. It put them upon inquiry. Outof the abundance of the heart thus pricked 
the mouth spoke. Observe, 

Ist. ‘To whom they addressed themselves; “to Peter and to the rest of the 
apostles,” some to one, and some to another. ‘T'o them they opened their case ; 
by them they had been convinced, and therefore by them they expect to be 
counselled and comforted. They do not appeal from them to the scribes and 
Pharisees to justify them against the apostles’ charge, but apply to them, as 
owning the charge, and referring the case to them. ‘They call them men and 
brethren, as Peter had called them, ver. 29; it is a style of friendship and love, 
rather than a title of honour: You are men, look upon us with humanity; you 
are brethren, look upon us with brotherly love. Note, Ministers are spiritual 
physicians, they should be advised with by those whose consciences are 
wounded; and it is good for people to be free and familiar with those minis- 
ters, as men and their brethren, who deal for their souls as for their own. 

2nd. What the address is; “ What shall we do?” First. They speak as 
men at a plunge, that did not know what to do; in a perfect surprise. ‘Is that 
Jesus, whom we have crucified, both Lord and Christ? Then what will be- 
come of us, who crucified him? we are all undone!’ Note, No way of being 
happy but by seeing ourselves miserable. When we find ourselves in danger 
of being lost for ever, there is hope of our being made for ever; and not till 
then. Secondly. They speak as men at a point, that were resolyed to do any 
thing they shall be directed to, presently. ‘They are not for taking time to con- 
sider, or adjourning the prosecution of their convictions to a more convenient 
season ; but desire now to be told what they must do to escape the misery they 
were liable to. Note, Those that are convinced of sin would gladly know the 
way to peace and pardon, ch. ix. 63 xvi. 30. 

Secondly. Peter and the apostles direct them in short what they must do, 
and what in so doing they might expect, ver. 38,39. Sinners convinced must 
be encouraged, and that which is broken must be bound up, Eze xxxiv. 163; 
they must be told that thongh their case is sad it is not desperate, there is 
hope for them. 

1. He here shews them the course they must take. 

Ist. “ Repent;” that is a plank after shipwreck. Let the sense of this horrid 
guilt which you have brought upon yourselves by putting Christ to death 
awaken you to a penitent reflection upon all your other sins, as the demand of 
some one great debt brings to light all the debts of a poor bankrupt, and to 
bitter remorse and sorrow for them. This was the same duty that John the 
Baptist and Christ had preached; and now the Spirit is poured out it is still 
insisted on: Repent, repent; change your mind, change your way; admit an 
afterthought. 

2nd. “Be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ;” that is, 
firmly believe the doctrine of Christ, and submit to his grace and government; 
and make an open, solemn profession of this, and come under an engagement 
to abide by it, by submitting to the ordinance of baptism: be proselyted to 
Christ and to his holy religion, and renounce your infidelity. ‘They must be 
baptized in the name of Jesus Christ. ‘They did believe in the Father and the 
Holy Ghost speaking by the prophets; but they must also believe in the name 
of Jesus, that he is the Christ, the Messias promised to the fathers. Take 
Jesus for your king, and by baptism swear allegiance to him; take him for 
your prophet, and hear him; take him for your priest, to make atonement for 
you,—which seems peculiarly intended here, for they must be baptized in his 
name for the remission of sins, upon the score of his righteousness. 

3rd. This is pressed upon each particular person; “ Every one of you,” even 
those of you that have been the greatest sinners, if they repent and believe, are 
welcome to be baptized; and those that think they have been the greatest 
saints yet haye need to repent, and believe, and be baptized. There is grace 
enough in Christ for every one of you, be ye never so many; and grace suited 
to the case of every one. Israel of old was baptized unto Moses in the camp, 
the whole body of the Israelites together, when they passed through the cloud, 
and the sea, 1 Cor. x. 1, 2, for the covenant of peculiarity was national; but 
now every one of you distinctly must be baptized in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and transact for himself in this great affair: see Col. i. 28. 

2. He gives them encouragement to take that course. 

Ist. It shall be “for the remission of sins.” Repent of your sin, and it shall 
not be your ruin; be baptized into the faith of Christ, and in truth you shall be 
justified, which you could never be by the law of Moses. Aim at this, and 
depend upon Christ for it, and this you shall have. As the cup in the Lord’s 
supper is the new testament in the blood of Christ for the remission of sins, so 
baptism is in the name of Christ for the remission of sins. Be washed, and you 
shall be washed. : : 

and. * You shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost,” as well as we; for it is 
designed for a general blessing. Some of you shall receive these external gifts, 
and each of you, if ye be sincere in your faith and repentance, shall receive his 
internal graces and comforts, shall be sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise. 
Note, All that receive the remission of sins receive the gift of the Holy Ghost; 
all that are justified are sanctified. 

3rd. Your children shall still have, as they have had, an interest in the coye- 
nant, and a title to the external seal of it. Come over to Christ to receive 
those inestimable benefits; for the promise of the remission of sins, and the gift 
of the Holy Ghost, is to you and to your children, ver, 39. It was very express, 
Tsa, xliy. 3, “1 will pour my Spirit upon thy seed;” and, /sa. lix. 21, “* My 
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Spirit and my Word shall not depart from thy seed, and thy seed’s seed.” 
When God took Abraham into covenant, he said, “I will be a God to thee, and 
to thy seed,” Gen. xvii. 7; and accordingly every Israelite had his son cireum- 
cised at eight days old. Now it is proper for an Israelite, when he is by bap- 
tism to come into a new dispensation of this covenant, to ask, What must 
be done with my children? must they be thrown out, or taken in with me? 
Taken in, saith Peter, by all means; for the promise, that great promise of 
God’s being to you a God, is as much to you and to your children now as ever 
it was. - 
: 4th. Though the promise is still extended to your children as it has been, yet 
it is not, as it has been, confined to you and them, but the benefit of it, is de- 
signed for “all that are afar off ;” we may add, and their children, for the blessing 
of Abraham comes upon the Gentiles, through Jesus Christ, Gal. iii. 14. The 
promise had long pertained to the Israelites, Rom. ix. 4, but now it is sent to 
those that are afar off; the remotest nations of the Gentiles, and every one of 
them too, “all that are afar off.” To this general the following limitation must 
refer: ‘even as many” of them, as many particular persons in each nation, “as 
the Lord our God shall call” effectually into the fellowship of Jesus Christ. 
Note, God can make his call to reach those that are never so far off, and none 
come but whom he ealls. atte 

Thirdly. These directions are followed with a needful caution; ver. 40, with 
many other words” to the same purpose, “ did he testify” Gospel truths, “and 
exhort” to Gospel duties. Now the Word began to work he followed it; he had 
said much in a little, ver. 38, 39, and that which one would think included all, 
and yet he had more to say. When we have heard those words which have 
done our souls good, we cannot but wish to hear more, to hear many more such 
words. Among other things he said, and it should seem inculcated it, “ Save 
yourselves from this untoward generation ;” be ye free from them. The unbe- 
lieving Jews were an untoward generation, perverse and obstinate; they walked 
contrary to God and man, 1 hes. ii. 15, wedded to sin and marked for ruin. 
Now as to them, F 

1. Give diligence to save yourselves from their ruin, that you may not be in- 
volved in that, and may escape all those things, as the Christians did; “repent, 
and be baptized,” and then you shall not be sharers with them in destruction 
whom you have been sharers within sin. O “ gather not my soul with sinners.” 

2. In order to this, continue not with them in their sin, persist not with them 
in infidelity. ‘‘ Save yourselves,” that is, separate yourselves; distinguish your- 
selves “from this untoward generation;” ‘be not rebellious like this rebellious 
house;” partake not with them in their sins, that you share not with them in 
their plagues. Note, To separate ourselves from wicked people is the only 
way to save ourselves from them. Though we thereby expose ourselves to their 
rage and enmity, we really save ourselves from them; for, if we consider whither 
they are hastening, we shall see it is better have the trouble of swimming 
against their stream, than the danger of being carried down their stream. 
Those that repent of their sins, and give up themselves to Jesus Christ, must 
evidence their sincerity by breaking off all intimate society with wicked people. 
“Depart from me, ye evil-doers ;” the resolution of one that determines to keep 
the commandments of his God, Ps. exix. 115. We must save ourselves from 
them, which notes avoiding them with dread and holy fear, as we would save 


ourselves from an enemy that seeks to destroy us, or from a house infected with | 
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the plague. 

Fourthly. Here is the happy success and issne of this, ver. 41. 
wrought with the Word, and wrought wonders by it. These same persons, that 
had many of them been eyewitnesses of the death of Christ, and the prodigies 
that attended it, and were not wrought upon by them, yet were wrought upon 
ee the preaching of the Word; for that is it that is the power of God unto 
Saivation. 

1. ‘They received the Word; and then only the Word doth us good when we 
do receive it, embrace it, and bid it weleome. They admitted the conviction of 
it, and accepted the offers of it. 

2. They gladly received it. Herod heard the Word gladly, but these gladly 
received it; were not only glad that they had it to receive, but. glad that by the 
grace of God they were enabled to receive it, though it would be a humbling, 
changing Word to them, and would expose them to the enmity of their country- 
men. 

3. They were baptized. Believing with the heart, they made confession with 
the mouth, and enrolled themselves among the disciples of Christ, by that 
sacred rite and ceremony which he had instituted; and, though Peter said, Be 
baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus,—becanse the doctrine of Christ was 
the present truth,_yet we have reason to think that, in baptizing them, the 
whole form Christ prescribed was used, ‘‘ In the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost.” Note, Those that receive the Christian covenant ought 
to receive the Christian baptism. 

4. Hereby there were added to the disciples to the number of about three 
thousand souls that same day. All those that had received the Holy Ghost had 
their tongues at work to preach, and their hands at work to baptize; for it was 
time to be busy, when such a harvest was to be gathered in. ‘I'he conversion 
of these three thousand with these words was a greater work than the feeding 
of four or five thousand with a few loaves. Now Israel began to multiply after 
the death of our Joseph. They are said to be three thousand souls, which 
word is generally used for persons when women and children are included with 
men, as Gen. xliv. 21,“ Give me the souls ;” Gren. xlvi. 27, “seventy souls ;” which 
intimates that those that were here baptized were not so many men, but so 
many heads of families, as with their children and servants baptized, might 
make up three thousand souls. These were added to them. Note, ‘They who 
are joined to Christ are added to the disciples of Christ, and join with them. 
When we take God for our God, we must take his people to be our people. 


42 And they continued stedfastly in the apostles’ 
doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, 
and in prayers. 43 And fear came upon every 
soul: and many wonders and signs were done by 
the apostles. 44 And all that believed were toge- 
ther, and had all things common; 45 And sold 
their possessions and goods, and parted them to all 
men, as every man had need. 46 And they, con- 
tinuing daily with one accord in the temple, and 
breaking bread from house to house, did eat their 


meat with gladness and singleness of heart, 47 
532 
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Praising God, and having favour with all the people. 
And the Lord added to the church daily such as 
should be saved. 


We often speak of the primitive church, and appeal to it, and to the history 
of it; in these verses we have the history of the truly primitive church, of the 
first days of it; its state of infancy indeed, but, like that, the state of its greatest 
innocence. 

First. They kept close to holy ordinances, and abounded in all instances of 
piety and devotion ; for Christianity admitted in the power of it will dispose the 
soul to communion with God in all those ways wherein he has appointed us to 
meet him, and promised to meet us. 

1, They were diligent and constant in their attendance upon the preaching of 
the Word; ‘ they continued in the apostles’ doctrine,” and never Meownee or 
deserted it; or, as it may_be read, They continued constant to the apostles’ 
teaching, or instruction. By baptism they were discipled to be taught, and 
they were willing to be taught. Note, Those who have given up their names 
to Christ must make conscience of hearing his Word; for thereby we give 
honour to him, and build up ourselves in our most holy faith. 

2. They kept up the communion of saints. They continued in fellowship, 
ver. 42, and “continued daily with one accord in the temple,” ver. 46. They 
not only had a mutual affection to each other, but a great deal of mutual con- 
versation with each other; they were much together. When they withdrew 
from the untoward generation, they did not turn hermits, but were very inti- 
mate with one another, and took all occasions to meet; wherever you saw one 
disciple, you should see more, like birds of a feather: See how these Christians 
love one another. They were concerned for one another, sympathized with 
one another, and heartily espoused one another’s interests. They had fellow- 
ship with one another in religious worship; they met in the temple: there was 
their rendezvous; for joint fellowship with God is the best fellowship we can 
have with one another, 1 Jno.i.3. Observe, Ist. They were daily in the temple, 
not only on the days of the sabbaths and solemn feasts, but on other days, every 
day. Worshipping God is to be our daily work, and, where there is oppor- 
tunity, the oftener it is done publicly the better. God loves the gates of Zion, 
and so must we. 2nd. They were with one accord; not only no discord or 
strife, but a great deal of holy love among them; and they heartily joined in 
their publie services. Though they met with the Jews in the courts of the 
temple, yet the Christians kept together by themselves, and were unanimous in 
their separate devotions. ‘ 

3. They frequently joined in the ordinance of the Lord’s supper. They con- 
tinued in breaking of bread, in celebrating that memorial of their Master’s 
death, as those that were not ashamed to own their relation to, and their 
dependence upon, Christ, and him crucified. They could not forget the death of 
Christ, yet they kept up this memorial of it, and made it their constant prac- 
tice, because it was an institution of Christ’s, to be transmitted to the succeed- 
ing ages of the church. They broke bread from house to house, kat’ oikov,— 
‘house by house.’ They did not think fit to celebrate the eucharist in the temple. 
for that was peculiar to the Christian institutes, and therefore they administered 
that ordinance in private houses, choosing such houses of the converted Chris- 
tians as were convenient, to which:the neighbours resorted; and they went 
from one to another of these little synagogues or domestic chapels, houses that 
had churches in them, and there celebrated the eucharist, with those that 
usually met there to worship God. 

4. They continued in prayers. After the Spirit was poured out, as well as 
before, while they were waiting for him, they continued instant in prayer; for 
prayer will never be superseded till it comes to be swallowed up in everlasting 
praise. Breaking of bread comes in between the word and prayer, for it has 
reference to both, and is a help to both. ‘Che Lord’s supper is a sermon to the 
eye, and a confirmation of God’s word to us; and it is an encouragement to 
our prayers, and a solemn expression of the ascent of our souls to God. 

5. They abounded in thanksgiving ; were continually praising God, ver. 47. 
That should have a part in every prayer, and not be crowded into a corner. 
They that have received the gift of the Holy Ghost will be much in praise. 

Secondly. They were loving one to another, and very kind. Their charity 
was as eminent as their piety, and their joining together in holy ordinances 
knit their hearts to each other, and very much endeared them to one another. 

1. They had frequent meetings for Christian converse; ver. 44, “all that 
believed were together.” Not all those thousands in one place, that was im- 
practicable; but, as Dr. Lightfoot explains it, they kept together in several 
companies, or congregations, according as their languages, nations, or other 
references, brought them and kept them together. And thus joining together, 
because it was apart from those that believed not, and because it was in the 
same profession and practice of religion, they are said to be together, éxi 76 
alto. They associated together, and so both expressed and increased their 
mutual love. , 

2. ‘They “had all things common.” Perhaps they had common tables, as the 
Spartans of old, for familiarity, temperance, and freedom of conversation ; 
they ate together, that they who had much might have the less, and so be kept 
from the temptations of abundance; and they who had little might have the 
more, and so be kept from the temptations of want and poverty. Or, there was 
such a concern for one another, and such a readiness to help one another as 
there was occasion, that it might be said, they had all things common, accord- 
ing to the law of friendship. One wanted not what another had, for he might 
have it for the asking. ’ } 

3. They were very cheerful, and very generous in the use of what they had. 
Besides the religion that was in their sacred feasts, their breaking bread from 
house to house, a great deal of it appeared in their common meals; they “ did 
eat their meat with gladness and singleness of heart.” They brought the com- 
forts of God’s table along with them to their own, which bad two good effects 
upon them: Ist. It made them very pleasant, and enlarged their hearts in holy 
joy; they did eat their bread with joy, and drank their wine with a merry 

neart, as knowing that God now acccepted their works. None have such cause 
to be cheerful as good Christians have; it is pity but that they should always 
have hearts to be so. 2nd. It made them very liberal to their poor brethren, 
and enlarged their hearts in charity. ‘They “did eat their meat with singleness 
of heart,” év apeAdtnte Kapdias,—* with liberality of heart;’ so some. ‘They did 
not eat their morsels alone, but bade the poor welcome to their tables, not 
grudgingly, but with all the hearty freedom imaginable. Note, It becomes 
Christians to be open hearted, and open handed, and in every good work to 
sow plentifully, as those on whom God hath sowed plentifully, and that hope 
to reap so. ° 7 

4, They raised a fund for charity; ver. 45, they “sold their possessions and 
goods.” Some sold their lands and houses, others their stocks and the furniture 
of their houses, and parted the money to their brethren, “as every man had 
need.” This was not to destroy property, as Mr. Baxter saith, but selfishness. 
Herein, probably, they had an eye to the command which Christ gaye to the — 
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rich man, as a test of his sincerity, “Sell that thou hast, and give to the poor.” 
Not that this was intended for an example, to be a constant binding rule, as if 
all Christians, in all places and ages, were bound to sell their estates, and give 


away the money in charity ; for St. Paul’s epistles, after this, often speak of the | 


distinction of rich and poor; and Christ hath said, that the poor we have always 
with us, and shall have; and the rich must be always doing them good out of 
the rents, issues, and profits of their estates, which they disable themselves to 
do if they sell them and give all away at once. But here the case was extra- 
ordinary: Ist. They were under no obligation of a Divine command to do this, 
as appears by what Peter said to Ananias, ch. v. 4,“ Was it not in thine own 
power?” But it was a very commendable instance of their raisedness above 
the world, their contempt of it, their assurance of another world, their love 
to their brethren, their compassion to the poor, and their great zeal for the 
encouraging of Christianity, and the nursing of it in its infancy. ‘The apostles 
left all to follow Christ, and were to give themselves wholly to the Word and 
prayer, and something must be done tor their maintenance; so that this extra- 
ordinary liberality was like that of Israel in the wilderness, towards the build- 
ing of the tabernacle, which needed to be restrained, #x. xxxvi. 5,6. Our rule 
is to give according as God hath blessed us; yet, in such an extraordinary case 
as this, those are to be praised who give beyond their power, 2 Cor. viii. 3. 
2nd. They were Jews that did this, and they who believed Christ must believe 
that the Jewish nation should shortly be destroyed, and an end put to the pos- 
session of estates and goods in it; and in the belief of that they sold them for 
the present service of Christ and his church. 

Thirdly. God owned them, and gave them signal tokens of his presence with 
them; ver. 43, “many wonders and signs were done by the apostles,” of divers 
sorts, which confirmed their doctrine, and incontestably proved that it was 
from God. ‘They that could work miracles could have maintained themselves 
and the poor that were among them, miraculously, as Christ fed thousands 
with a little food; but it was as much for the glory of God that it should be 
done by a miracle of grace, inclining people to sell their estates to do it, as if it 
had been done by a miracle in nature. But the Lord’s giving them power to 
work miracles was not all he did for them; he “added to the chureh daily.” 
The Word in their mouths did wonders, and God blessed their endeavours 
for the increase of the number of believers. Note, It is God’s work to add 
souls to the church; and it isa great comfort both to ministers and Christians 
to see it. 

Fourthly. The people were influenced by it; they that were without, the 
standers by, that were spectators. 

1. They feared them, and hada veneration for them; ver. 43, “fear came upon 
every soul,” that is, upon very many, who saw the wonders and signs done by 
the apostles, and were afraid lest their not being respected as they should be 
would bring desolation upon their nation. The common people stood in awe of 
them, as Herod feared John. Though they had nothing of external pomp to 
command external respect, as the scribes’ long robes gained them the greetings 
in the market places, yet they had abundance of spiritual gifts in them that were 
truly honourable, which possessed men with an inward reverence for them. 
* Fear came upon every soul;” the souls of people were strangely influenced 
by their awful preaching and living. 

2. They favoured them. ‘Though we have reason to think there were those 
that despised them and hated them,—we are sure the Pharisees and chief priests 
did,—yet far the greater part of the common people had a kindness for them ; 
they had favour with all the people. Christ was so violently run upon and 
run down by a packed mob, which eried, Crucify him, crucify him, that one 
would think his doctrine and followers were never likely to have an interest in 
the common people any more. And yet here we find them in favour with them 
all; by which it appears that their prosecuting Christ was a sort of force put 
upon them by the artifices of the priests; now they returned to their wits, to 
their right mind. Note, Undissembied piety and charity will command respect ; 
and cheerfulness in serving God will recommend religion to those that are 
without. Some read it,‘ They had charity to all the people,’ xcépi Exovres mpos 
bdov tov Aacv; they did not confine their charity to those of their own com- 
munity, but it was catholic and extensive; and this recommended them very 


much 


ae They fell over to them. Some or other were daily coming in, though not | 


so many as the first day ; and they were such as should be saved. Note, ‘Those 
that God has designed for eternal salvation shall, one time or other, be etfec- 
tually brought to Christ; and those that are brought to Christ are added to 
the church in a holy covenant by baptism, and in a holy communion by other 
ordinances. 


CHAPTER III. 


In this chapter we have a miracle and a sermon: the miracle wrought to make way for 
the sermon, and to confirm the doctrine that was to be preached, and to make way for 
it into the minds of people; and then the sermon to explain the miracle, and to sow 
the ground which by it was broken up. I. The miracle was the healing of a man 
that was lame from his birth, with a word speaking, ver. 1—8; and the impression 
which this made upon the people, ver. 9—11. II. The scope of the sermon which was 
preached hereupon was to bring people to Christ, to repent of their sin in crucifying 
him, ver. 12—19; and to believe in him now he was glorified, and to comply with the 
Father's design in glorifying him, ver, 20—26. The former part of the discourse opens 
the wound, the latter applies the remedy. 


2 OW Peter and John went 
up together into the temple 
at the hour of prayer, being 
-ythe ninth hour. 2 And a 

iene man lame from his 
3 mother’s womb was carried, 
whom they laid daily at the 
gate of the temple which is 
called Beautiful, to ask alms 
of them that entered into 
the temple; 3 Who seeing Peter and John about 
to go into the temple asked an alms. 4 And Peter, 


fastening his eyes upon him with Jolin, said, Look 
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onus. 5 And he gave heed unto them, expecting 
to receive something of them. 6 Then Peter said, 


Silver and gold have I none; but such as I have 


give I thee: In the name of Jesus Christ of Naza- 
reth rise up and walk. 7 And he took him by the 
right hand, and lifted Aim up: and immediately his 
feet and ancle bones received strength. 8 And he 
leaping up stood, and walked, and entered with them 
into the temple, walking, and leaping, and praising 
God. 9 And all the people saw him walking and 
praising God: 10 And they knew that it was he 
which sat for alms at the Beautiful gate of the 
temple: and they were filled with wonder and 
amazement at that which had happened unto him. 
11 And as the lame man which was healed held 
Peter and John, all the people ran together unto 
them in the porch that is called Solomon’s, greatly 


wondering. 


We were told in general, ch. ii. 43, that “many signs and wonders were done 
by the apostles,” which are not written in this book; but here we have one 
given us for an instance. As they wrought miracles, not upon every body, as 
every body had occasion for them, but as the Holy Spirit gave direction, so as 
to answer the end of their commission; so all the miracles they did work are 
not written in this book, but such only are recorded as the Holy Ghost thought 
fit, to answer the end of this sacred history. 

First. The persons by whose ministry this miracle was wrought were 
Peter and John, two principal men among the apostles. ‘They were so in 
Christ’s time; one speaker of the house for the most part, the other favourite 
of the Master; and they continue so. When, upon the conversion of thousands, 
the church was divided into several societies, perhaps Peter and John presided 
in that which Luke associated with, and therefore he is more particular in 
recording what they said and did, as afterwards what Paul said and did, when 
he attended him; both the one and the other being designed for a specimen 
of what the other apostles did. 

Peter and John had each of them a brother among the twelve, with which 
they were coupled when they were sent out, yet now they seem to be knit 
together more closely than either of them to his brother; for the bond of 
friendship is sometimes stronger than that of relation: there is a friend that 
sticks closer than a brother. Peter and John seem to have had a peculiar 
intimacy after Christ’s resurrection, more than before, Jno. xx. 2. The reason 
of which, if I may have liberty to conjecture, might be this, that Jolin, a dis- 
ciple made up of love, was more compassionate to Peter upon his fall and 
repentance, and more tender of him in his bitter weeping for his sin, than any 
other of the apostles were, and more solicitous to restore him with the spirit 
of meekness, which made him very dear to Peter ever after. And it was a good 
evidence of Peter’s acceptance with God upon his repentance, that Christ’s 
favourite was made his bosom friend. David prayed atter his fall, “ Let them 
that fear thee turn unto me,” Ps. cxix. 79. 

Secondly. The time and place are here set down. 

1. It was in the temple, whither Peter and Jolin went up together; because 
it was the place of concourse. There were the shoals of fish, among whom the 
net of the Gospel was to be cast, especially during the days of the Pentecost, 
within the compass of which we may suppose this to have happened. Note, It 
is good to go up to the temple to attend on public ordinances, and it is com- 
fortable to go up together to the temple; “I was glad when they said unto me, 
Let us go.” The best society is society in worshipping of God. 

2. It was “at the hour of prayer,” one of the hours of public worship com- 
monly appointed and observed among the Jews. ‘Time and place are two 
necessary circumstances of every action, which must be determined by consent, 
as is most convenient for edification, with reference to public worship. There 
must bea house of prayer and an hour of prayer. The ninth hour, that is, 
three o’clock in the afternoon, was one of the hours of prayer among the Jews; 
nine in the morning and twelve at noon were the other two: see Ps. lv. 17; 
Dan. vi. 10. It is of use for private Christians so far to have their hours of 
prayer, as may serve, though not to bind, yet to mind conscience. Every thing 
is beautiful in its season. , mm: 

Thirdly. The patient is here described on whom this miraculous cure was 
wrought, ver. 2. He was a poor lame beggar at the semple gate. 

1. He was acripple. Not by accident so, but born so; he was “lame from his 
mother’s womb,” as it should seem by a paralytic distemper, which weakened 
his limbs; for it is said in the description of his cure, ver. 7, that “ his feet and 
ancle bones received strength.” Some such piteous cases now and then there 
are, which we ought to be affected with, and look upon with compassion ; 
and which are designed to shew us what we all are by nature spiritually ; 
without strength, lame from our birth, unable to work or walk in God’s 
service. 

2. He was a beggar. Being unable to work for his living, he must live upon 
alms: such are God’s poor. He was laid daily by his fends at one of the 
gates of the temple, a miserable spectacle, unable to do any thing else for him- 
self but “to ask alms of them that entered into the temple,” or came out. 
There was a concourse,—and a concourse of devout, good people,—from whom 
charity might be expected; and a concourse of such people when it might be 
hoped they were in the best frame; and there he was laid. Those that need, 
and cannot work, must not be ashamed to beg; and he would not have been 
laid there, and laid daily there, if he had not been used to meet with supplies,— 
daily supplies there. Note, Our prayers and our alms should go together; 
Cornelius’s did, ch. x. 4. Objects of charity should be in a particular manner 
welcome to us when we go up to the temple to pray. It is a pity that common 
beggars at church doors should any of them be of such a character as to dis- 
courage charity ; but they ought not always to be overlooked. Some there are, 
surely, that merit regard; and better feed ten drones, yea, and some wasps, 
than iz one bee starve. ‘the gate of the temple at which he was laid is here 
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t was called, * Beautiful,” for the extraordinary splendour and magni- 


named; i : 
ficence of it. Dr. Lightfoot observes, that this was the gate that led out of the 


court of the Gentiles into that of the Jews, and supposes that the cripple | 


would beg only of the Jews, as disdaining to ask any thing of the Gentiles. But 
Dr. Whitby takes it to be at the first entrance into the temple; and beautitied 
so sumptuously as became the frontispiece of that place where the Divine 
Majesty youchsafed to dwell; and it was no diminution to the beauty of this 
gate that a poor man lay there begging. ; 

3. He begged of Peter and John; ver.3, begged an alms. That was the utmost 
he expected from them, who had the reputation of being charitable men ; and 
who, though they had not much, yet did good with what they had. It was not 
many weeks ago that the blind and the lame came to Christ in the temple, and 
were healed there, Mat. xxi. 14; and why might not he have asked more than 
an alms if he knew that Peter and John were Christ’s messengers, and 
preached and wrought miracles in his name? But he had that done for him 
which he looked not for; asked an alms and had a cure. 

Fourthly. We have here the method of the cure. ys ; 

1. His expectations were raised. Peter, instead of turning his eyes from him, 
as many do from objects of charity, turned his eyes to him; nay, he “fastened 
his eyes upon him,” that his eye might affect his heart with compassion towards 
him, ver. 4. John did so too; for they were both guided by one and the same 
Spirit, and concurred in this miracle; they said, ‘ Look on us.” Our eye must 
be ever towards the Lord, the eye of our mind; and, in token of that, the eye of 
the body may properly’ be fixed on those whom he employs as the ministers 
of his grace. This man needed not be bidden twice to look on the apostles; for 
he justly thought this gave him cause to expect that he should receive some- 
thing from them, and therefore he gave heed to them, ver.5. Note, Wemust 
come to God, both to attend on his Word, and to apply ourselves to him in 
prayer, with hearts fixed, and expectations raised. Look up to heaven, and 
expect to receive benefit by that which God speaks from thence, and an answer 
of peace to the prayers sent up thither; “I will direct my prayer unto thee, 
and will look up.” ES. 

2. His expectations of an alms were balked; “ Peter said, Silver and gold have 
I none,” and, therefore, none to give thee; yet he intimates that, if he had any, 
he would give him an alms, not brass, but silver or gold. Note, Ist. It is not 
often that Christ’s friends and favourites have abundance of the wealth of this 
world. The apostles were very poor, had but just enough for themselves, and 
no overplus; Peter and John had abundance of money laid at their feet, but 
that was appropriated to the maintenance of the poor of the church, and they 
would not convert any of it to their own use, nor dispose of it otherwise than 
according to the intention of the donors. Public trusts ought to be strictly 
and faithfully observed, 2nd. Many that are well inclined to works of charity 
yet are not in a capacity of doing any thing considerable, while others that have 
wherewithal to do much have not a heart to do any thing. - 

3. His expectations, notwithstanding, were quite outdone. Peter had no 
money to give him; but, Ist. He had that which was better, such an interest 
in heaven, such a power from heaven, as to be able to cure his disease. Note, 
Those who are poor in the world may yet be rich, very rich, in spiritual gifts, 
graces, and comforts. Certainly there is that we are capable of which is infi- 
nitely better than silver and gold; the merchandise and gain of it better, 
Job xxviii. 12, &e.; Pr. iii. 14, &e. 2nd. He gave him that which was better, 
the cure of his disease, which he would gladly have given a great deal of silver 
and gold for, if he had had it, and it could have been so obtained. This 
would enable him to work for his living, so that he should not need to beg any 
more; nay, he should have to give to them that needed; and it is more blessed 
to give than to receive. A miraculous cure would be a greater instance of 
God’s favour, and would puta greater honour upon him, than thousands of 
gold and silver could. Observe, When Peter had no silver and gold to give, 
yet, saith he, “ Such as I have give I thee.” Note, Those may, and ought to be, 
otherwise charitable and helpful to the poor that have not wherewithal to 
give in charity. They that have not silver and gold have their limbs and senses, 
-and with these may be serviceable to the blind, and lame, and sick, which, if 
they be not as there is occasion, neither would they give to them if they had 
silver and gold; ‘as every one has received the gift, so let him minister it.” 

Let us now see how the cure was wrought. 

First. Christ sent his word and healed him, Ps. evii. 20: for healing grace 
is given by the word of Christ, that is the vehicle of the healing virtue derived 
from Christ. Christ spoke cures by himself, the apostles spoke them in his name. 
Peter bids a lame man“ rise up and walk,” which would have been a banter 
upon him if he had not premised “in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth;” 
I say it by warrant from him, and it shall be done by power from him, and all 
the glory and praise of it shall be aseribed to him. He calls Christ Jesus of 
Nazareth, which was a name of reproach, to intimate that the indignities done 
him on earth served but asa foil to his glories now he was in heaven. Give 
him what name you will, call him, if ye will, in scorn Jesus of Nazareth, in 
that name you shall see wonders done; for, because he humbled himself, 
thus highly was he exalted. He bids the cripple rise up and walk, which doth 
not prove that he had power in himself to do it, but proves, if he attempt 
to rise and walk, and, in asense of his own impotency, depend upon a Divine 
power to enable him to do it, he shall be enabled. And by rising and walking 
he must evidence that that power has wrought upon him; and then let him 
take the comfort, and let God have the praise. ‘Thus it is in the healing of our 
souls, that are spiritually impotent. 

Secondly. Peter lent his hand and helped him; ver. 7, “he took him by the 
right hand,” in the same name in which he had spoken to him to arise and 
walk,“ and lifted him up.” Not that this could contribute any thing to his cure, 
but it was a sign, plainly intimating the help he should receive from God if he 
exerted himself as he was bidden. When God by his word commands us to 
rise, and walk in the way of his commandments, if we mix faith with that 
word, and lay our souls under the power of it, he will give his Spirit to take 
us by the hand, and lift us up. If we set ourselves to do what we can, God 
has promised his grace to enable us to do what we cannot; and by that 
promise we partake of a new nature, and that grace shall not be in vain; 
it was not here: “his feet and ancle-bones received strength,” which they had 
not done if he had not attempted to rise, and been helped up. He doth his 
part, and Peter doth his, and yet it is Christ that doth all; it is he that puts 
strength into him, As the bread multiplied in the breaking, and the water was 
turned into wine in the pouring out, so strength was given to the eripple’s feet 
in his stirring them, and using them. 

Fifthly. Here is the impression which this cure’ made upon the patient 
himself, which we may best conceive of if we put our soul into his soul’s stead. 

1, He leaped up, in obedience to the command, Arise. He found in himself 
such a degree of strength, in his feet and ancle-bones, that he did not steal up 
fair and softly, with fear and trembling, as weak people do when they begin 
to recover strength, but he started up as one refreshed with sleep, boldly, 
and with great agility, and as one that questioned not his own strength. ‘The 
incomes of strength were sudden, and he no less sudden in shewing them. 
Hp leaped, as one glad to quit the bed or pad of straw on which he had lain 
s0 long. 
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2, He stood and walked. He stood without either leaning or trembling, stood 
straight up, and walked without a staff; he trod strongly, and moved steadily ; 
and this was to manifest the cure, and that it was a thorough eure. Note, 
Those who have had experience of the working of Divine grace upon them, 
should evidence what they have experienced. Has God put strength into us, 
let us stand before him in the exercises of devotion, let us walk before him in 
all the instances of a religious conversation. Let us stand up resolutely for 
him, and walk cheerfully with him, and both in strength derived and receiyed 
from him. 

3. He held Peter and John, ver. 11. We need not ask, why he held them; 
I believe he scarce knew himself; but it was in a transport of joy that he 
embraced them as the best benefactors he ever met with, and hung upon them 
to a degree of rudeness. He would not let them go forward, but would have 
them stay with him while he published to all about him what God had done 
for him by them. Thus he testified his affection to them; he held them, and 
would not let them go. Some suggest that he clung to them for fear lest, 
if they should leave him, his lameness should return. Those whom God hath 
healed love them whom he made instruments of their healing, and see the need 
of their farther help. 

4, He “entered with them into the temple.” His strong affection to them 
held them; but it should not hold them so fast as to keep them out of the 
temple, whither they were going to preach Christ. We should never suffer 
ourselves to be diverted by the most affectionate kindnesses of our friends from 
going in the way of our duty. But if they will not stay with him he is resolved 
to go with them, and the rather because they are going into the temple, whence 
he had been so long kept by his weakness and his begging. The impotent man 
whom Christ cured was presently found in the temple, Jno. v. 14. He went 
into the temple, not only to offer up his praises and thanksgivings to God, but 
to hear more from the apostles of that Jesus in whose name he had been 
healed. Those that have experienced the power of Christ should earnestly 
desire to grow in their acquaintance with Christ. 

5. He was there “walking, and leaping, and praising God.” Note, The 
strength God has given us, both in mind and body, should be made use of 
to his praise, and we should study how to honour him with it. Those that 
are healed in his name must walk up and down in his name, and in his 
strength, Zec. x. 12. ‘This man, as soon as he could leap, leaped for joy in 
God, and praised him. Here was that scripture fulfilled, Zsa. xxxv. 6, * Then 
shall the lame man leap as a hart.” Now this man was newly cured, he was in 
this excess of joy and thankfulness. All true converts walk and praise God; 
but perhaps young converts leap more in his praises. 

Sixthly. How the people that were eyewitnesses of this miracle -were 
influenced by it, we are next told. 

1. They were entirely satisfied in the truth of the miracle, and had nothin 
to object against it. They knew it was he that sat begging “at the beautifu 
gate of the temple,” ver. 10. He had sat there so long that they all knew him, 
and for that reason he was chosen to be this vessel of mercy. ow they were 
not so perverse as to make any doubt whether he was the same man, as the 
Pharisees had questioned concerning the blind man that Christ cured, 
Jno. ix. 11, They now saw him walking and praising God, ver. 9; and, per- 
haps, took notice of a change in his mind; for he was now as loud in praising 
God as he had used to be in begging relief. The best evidence that it was 
a complete cure was, that he praised God for it. Mercies are then perfected 
when they are sanctified. 

2. They admired at it. They were “filled with wonder and amazement,” 
ver. 10; “greatly wondered,” ver. 11; they were in an ecstacy. ‘There seems 
to be this effect of the pouring out of the Spirit, that the people, at least tlose 
in Jerusalem, were much more affected with the miracles the apostles wrought 
than they had been with those of the same kind that had been wrought by 
Christ himself; and this was in order to the miracles answering their end. 

3, They gathered about Peter and John; “all the people ran together unto 
them, in Solomon’s porch;” some only to gratify their curiosity with the sight 
of men that had such power; others with a desire to hear them preach, con- 
cluding that their doctrine must needs be of Divine origin which thus had 
a Divine ratification. They flocked to them in Solomon’s porch, a part of 
the court of the Gentiles, where Solomon had built the outer porch of the 
temple; or it was some cloisters or piazzas which Herod had erected upon the 
same foundation which Solomon had built that stately Pista upon that bore 
his name, Herod being ambitious herein to be asecond Solomon. Here the 
people met to see this great sight. 


12 And when Peter saw zt, he answered unto the 
people, Ye men of Israel, why marvel ye at this? 
or why look ye so earnestly on us, as though by our 
own power or holiness we had made this man to 
walk ? 13 The God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and 
of Jacob, the God of our fathers, hath glorified his 
Son Jesus ; whom ye delivered up, and denied him 
in the presence of Pilate, when he was determined 
to let him go. 14 But ye denied the Holy One and 
the Just, and desired a murderer to be granted unto 
you; 15 And killed the Prince of life, whom God 
hath raised from the dead; whereof we are witnesses. 
16 And his name through faith in his name hath 
made this man strong, whom ye see and know: yea, 
the faith which is by him hath given him this perfect 
soundness in the presence of you all, 17 And now, 
brethren, I wot that through ignorance ye did 7, as 
did also your rulers. 18 But those things, which 
God before had shewed by the mouth of all his 
prophets, that Christ should suffer, he hath so ful- 
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filled. 19 Repent ye therefore, and be converted, 
that your sins may be blotted out, when the times 
of refreshing shall come from the presenee of the 
Lord; 20 And he shall send Jesus Christ, which 
before was preached unto you: 21 Whom the 
heaven must receive until the times of restitution 
of all things, which God hath spoken by the mouth 
of all his holy prophets since the world began, 22 
For Moses truly said unto the fathers, A prophet 
shall the Lord your God raise up unto you of your 
brethren, like unto me; him shall ye hear in all 
things whatsoever he shall say unto you. 23 And 
it shall come to pass, that every soul, which will not 
hear that prophet, shall be destroyed from among 
the people. 24 Yea, and all the prophets from 
Samuel and those that follow after, as many as have 
spoken, have likewise foretold of these days. 25 Ye 
are the children of the prophets, and of the covenant 
which God made with our fathers, saying unto Abra- 
ham, And in thy seed shall all the kindreds of the 
earth be blessed. 26 Unto you first God, having 
raised up his Son Jesus, sent him to bless you, in 


turning away every one of you from his iniquities. 


We have here the sermon which Peter preached after he had cured the lame 
man. ‘* When Peter saw it.” 1. When hesaw the people got together in a crowd, 
he took that opportunity to preach Christ to them; especially, the temple being 
the place of their concourse, and Solomon’s porch there, let them come and 
hear a more excellent wisdom than Solomon’s, for behold a greater than Solo- 
mon is here preached. 2. When he saw the people atiected with the miracle, 
and filled with admiration, then he sowed the gospel seed in the ground which 
was thus broken up and prepared to receive it. 3. When he saw the people 
ready to adore him and John, he stepped in immediately and diverted their 
respects from them, that they might be directed to Christ only; and to this 
he answered presently, as Paul and Barnabas at Lystra: see ch. xiv. 14,15. In 
the sermon, 

First. He humbly disclaims the honour of the miracle, as not due to them, 
who were only the ministers of Christ, or instruments in his hand for the doing 
of it. The doctrines they preached were not of their own invention, nor were 
the seals of it their own, but his whose the doctrines were. He addresseth 
himself to them as men of Israel, men to whom pertained not only the law and 
the promises, but the Gospel and the ypcrnormances, and who were nearly 
interested in the present dispensation. Two things he asks them: 

1. Why they were so surprised at the miracle itself; ‘‘ Why marvel ye at 
this?” it was indeed marvellous, and they justly wondered at it; but it was 
no more than what Christ had done many a time, and they had not duly 
regarded it, or been affected with it. It was but a little before that Christ 
had raised Lazarus from the dead, and why should this then seem so strange ? 
Note, Stupid people think that strange now which might have been familiar 
to them, if it had not been their own fault. Christ had lately risen from the 
goad Bimeelt, why did they not marvel at that? Why were they not convinced 

y that? 

2. Why they gave so much of the praise of it to them, that were only the 
instruments of it; ‘“ Why look ye so earnestly on us?” Ist. It was certain they 
had made this man to walk, by which it appeared that the apostles not only were 
sent of God, but were sent to be blessings to the FON: Wenotnckobe to man- 
kind; and were sent to heal sick and distempered souls, that were spiritually 
lame and impotent, to set broken bones, and make them rejoice. 2nd. Yet they 
did not do it by any power or holiness of their own. It was not done by any 
might of their own, any skill they had in physic or surgery, or any virtue in 
their word; the power they did it by was wholly derived from Christ. Nor 
was it done by any merit of their own; the power which Christ gave them to 
do it they had not deserved; it was not by their own holiness, for, as they were 
weak things, so they were foolish things that Christ chose to employ: Peter 
was a sinful man. What holiness had Judas? yet he wrought miracles in 
Christ’s name, What holiness any of them -had it was wrought in them, and 
they could not pretend to merit by it. 3rd. It was the people’s fault that they 
attributed it to their power and holiness, and accordingly looked at them. 
Note, The instruments of God’s favour to us, though they must be respected, 
yet must not be idolized; we must take heed of reckoning that to be done by 
the instrument which God is the author of. 4th. It was the praise of Peter 
and John that they would not take the honour of this miracle to themselves, 
but carefully transmitted it to Christ. Useful men must see to it that they 
be very humble; “ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but to thy name give 
Every crown must be east at the feet of Christ; “‘ Not I, but the grace 


Secondly. He preacheth Christ to them. That was his business, that he might 
lead them into obedience to Christ. ; , 

1. He preacheth Christ as the true Messiah, promised to the fathers, ver. 13; 
for, Ist. He is Jesus the Son of God. Though they had lately condemne 
Christ as a blasphemer, for saying he was the Son of God, yet Peter avows it; 
He is his Son Jesus, to him dear as a Son, to us, Jesus a Saviour. 2nd. God 
hath re him in raising him up to be king, priest, and prophet of his 
church ; he glorified him in his life and in his death, as well as in his resurrec- 

ionandascension. 3rd. He has glorified him as the God of our fathers,—whom 
he names with respect, for they were great names with the men of Israel, and 
justly,—_the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob. God sent him into the 
world pursuant to the promises made i those patriarchs, that “in their seed 
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the families of the earth should be blessed,” and the covenant made with them 
that God would be a God to them and their seed. The apostles call the 


Desuerune their fathers, and God, the God of those patriarchs from whom the 


| Jews were descended, to intimate to them that they had no evil design upon 


the Jewish nation, that they should look upon them with a jealous eye; but had 
a value and concern for it, and were hereby well-wishers to it, and the Gospel 
they preached was the revelation of the mind and will of the God of Abraham: 
see Ch. xxvi. 7, 22; Lu. i. 72, 73, 

2. He chargeth them flat and es with the murder of this Jesus, as he had 
done before. ist. You delivere _him up to your chief priests and elders, the 
representative body of the nation, and you of the common people were 
influenced b y them to clamour against him, as if he had been a public griev- 
ance. 2nd. You denied him, and you disowned him; would not have him then 
to be your king, could not look on him as the Messiah, because he came not 
in external pomp and power. You “denied him in the presence of Pilate,” 
renounced all the expectations of your church in the presence of the Roman 
governor, who justly laughed at you for it; ‘you denied him against the face 
of Pilate,’ so Dr. Hammond, in defiance of his reasonings with you. Pilate had 
determined to let him go; but the people opposed it, and overruled him. You 
were worse than Pilate, for he would have released him, if you had let him 
follow his own judgment. ‘*You denied the Holy One and the Just,” who had 
approved himself so, and all the malice of his persecutors could not disprove 
it. "The holiness and justice of the Lord Jesus, which is something more than 
his innocency, was a great aggravation of the sin of those that put him to death. 
3rd. You desired a murderer to be released, and Christ crucitied; as if Barabbas 
had deserved better at your hands than the Lord Jesus; than which a greater 
affront could not be put upon him. 4th. You killed the Prince of life. Observe 
the antithesis; You preserved a murderer, a destroyer of life; and destroyed 
the Saviour, the author of life. You killed him who was sent to be to you 
the Prince of life; and so, not only forsook, but rebelled against, your own 
mercies. You did an ungrateful thing in taking away his life who would have 
been your life; you did a foolish thing, to think you could conquer the Prince 
of life, who has life in himself, and would soon resume the life he resigned. 

3. He attests his resurrection as before, ch. ii. 32; You thought the Prince 
of life might be deprived of his life, as any other prince might be deprived of 
his dignity and dominion; but you found yourselves mistaken, for God raised 
him from the dead: so that, in putting him to death, you fought against God, 
and were baffled. God raised him from the dead, and thereby ratified his 
demands, and confirmed his doctrine, and rolled away all the reproach of his 
sufferings ; and for the truth of his resurrection we all are witnesses. 

4. He ascribes the cure of this impotent man to the power of Christ; ver. 16, 
His name through faith in his name,” in that discovery which he hath made 
of himself, “has made this man strong.” He repeats it again, ‘‘ The faith which 
is by him hath given him this soundness.” Here, lst. He appeals to themselves 
concerning the truth of the miracle; the man on whom it was wrought is one 
whom ye see, and know, and have known. He was not acquainted with Peter 
and John before, so that there was no room to suspect a compact between 
them; but, You know him to beacripple from a child. The miracle was wrought 
publicly, in the presence of you all; not in a corner, but in the gate of the 
temple; you saw in what manner it was done, so as that there could be no 
juggle in it; you had liberty to examine it immediately, and may yet. The cure 
is complete, it is a perfect soundness; you see the man walks and leaps as one 
that has no remainder either of weakness or pain. 2nd. He acquaints them 
with the power by which it was wrought. 77st. It is done by the name of 
Christ; not merely by naming it as a spell or charm, but it is done by us as pro- 
fessors and preachers of his name, by virtue of a commission and instructions 
we have received from him, and a power which he has invested us with. That 
name which Christ has above every name, his authority, his command, has done 
it; as writs run in the king’s name, though it is an inferior officer that executes 
them. Secondly. The power of Christ is fetched in through faith in his name; 
a confidence in him, a dependence on him, a believing application to him, and 
expectations from him, even that faith which is 6: airov.— by him,’ which is of 
his working. It is not of ourselves, it is the gift of Christ; and it is for his 
sake, that ve may have the glory of it; for he is both the author and finisher 
of our faith. Dr. Lightfoot suggests that faith is twice named in this verse, 
because of the apostles’ faith in doing this miracle, and the cripple’s faith in 
receiving it; but I suppose it relates chiefly, if not only, to the former. ‘They 
that wrought this miracle by faith derived power from Christ to work it, and 
therefore returned all the glory to him. By this true and just account of the 
miracle, Peter both confirmed the great gospel truth they were to preach to 
the world, that Jesus Christ is the fountain of all power and grace, and the 
great Healer and Saviour, and recommended the great gospel duty of faith 
in him, as the only way of receiving benefit by him; it explains, likewise, the 
great gospel mystery of our salvation by Christ. Itis his name that justifies 
us; that glorious name of his, the Lord our righteousness ; but we in particular 
are justified by that name through faith in it, applying it to ourselves. Thus 
doth Peter preach unto them Jesus and him erucified, as a faithful friend of 
the bridegroom, to whose service and honour he devoted all his interest. 

Thirdly. He encourageth them to hope that, though they had been guilty 
of putting Christ to death, yet they might find mercy, He doth all he can to 
convince them, yet is careful not to drive them to despair. The guilt was very 
zreat, but 
* 1. He mollifies their crime by a candid imputation of it to their ignorance. 
Perhaps he perceived, by the countenances of his hearers, that they were struck 
with an exceeding horror when he told them that they had killed the Prince 
of life, and were ready either to sink down or to fly off, and therefore he saw 
it needful to mitigate the rigour of the charge by calling them brethren; and 
well might he call them so, for he had been himself a brother with them in this 
iniquity: he had denied the Holy One and the Just, and swore he did not know 
him. He did it by surprise; and, For your parts 1 know, that “through igno- 
rance ye did it, as did also your rulers,” ver. 17. This was the language of 
Peter’s charity, and teacheth us to make the best of those whom we desire 
to make better. Peter had searched the wound to the bottom, and now he 
begins to think of healing it up; in order to which it is necessary to beget in 
them a good opinion of their Physician, and could any thing be more winning 
than this? And that which bears him out in it is that he has the example of 
his Master’s praying for his crucifiers, and pleading in their behalf that they 
knew not what they did. And it is said of the rulers that, if they had_known, 
they would not have erucified the Lord of glory: see 1 Cor. ii. 8. Perhaps 
some of the rulers and of the people did therein rebel against the light, and 
the convictions of their own consciences, and did it through malice; but the 
generality went down the stream, and did it through ignorance; as Paul per- 
secuted ihe church, ignorantly and in unbelief, 1 Zim. i. 13. 

2. He mollifies the effect of their crime, the death of the Prince of life. 
This sounds 7 dreadful, but it was according to the Scriptures, ver. 18; the 
predictions of which, though they did not necessitate their sin, yet did neces- 
sitate his sufferings; so he himself saith, “Thus it is written, and thus it 
behoveth Christ to suffer.” ‘‘ You did it through ignorance,” may be taken 


_in this sense, You fulfilled the Scripture, and did not know it; God” by your 
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hands “hath fulfilled what he shewed by the mouth of all his prophets, that 
Christ should suffer.” That was his design in delivering him up to you; but you 
had views of your own, and were altogether ignorant of that design; you 
meant not so, neither did your heart think so. God was fulfilling the Scripture 
when you were gratifying your own passions. Observe, It was not only 
determined in the secret counsel of God, but declared to the world many ages 
before, by the mouth and pen of the prophets, that Christ should suffer, in 
order to the accomplishment of his undertaking ; and it was God himself that 
shewed it by them, who will see that his words be made good. What he shewed 
he fulfilled: he so fulfilled as he had shewed, punctually and exactly, without 
any variation. Now, though this is no extenuation at all of their sin in hating 
and persecuting Christ to the death,—that still appears exceeding sinful, yet 
it was an encouragement to them to repent, and hope for mercy upon their 
repentance; not only because, in general, God’s gracious designs were carried 
on by it, (and thus it agrees with the encouragement Joseph gave to his 
brethren, when they thought their offence against him almost unpardonable, 
* Fear not,” saith he, “you thought evil against me, but God meant it unto 
good,” Gen. 1. 15, 20,) but because, in particular, the death and sufferings of 
Christ were for the remission of sins, and the ground of that display of merey 
he now encouraged them to hope for. Ms 

Fourthly. He exhorts them all to turn Christians, and assures them it would 
be unspeakably for their advantage to do so; it would be the making of them 
for ever. ‘This is the application of his sermon. 

1. He tells them what they must believe. ’ 

ist. ‘Yhey must believe that Jesus Christ is the promised seed; that seed 
in which God had told Abraham that all the kindreds of the earth should be 
blessed, ver. 25. This refers to that promise made to Abraham, Gen. xii. 3; 
which promise was long ere it was fulfilled; but now at length had its accom- 
plishment in this Jesus, who was of the seed of Abraham according to the 
Hesh, and in him all the families of the earth are blessed, and not the families 
of Israel only. All have some benefits by him, and some have all benefits. 

2nd. They must believe that Jesus Christ is a prophet; that prophet like unto 

Moses which God had promised to raise up to them from among their brethren, 
ver. 22. This refers to that promise, Dew. xviii. 18. Christ is a prophet, for by 
him God speaks unto us; in him all Divine revelation centres, and by him it 
is handed to us. He is a prophet like unto Moses; a favourite of Heaven, 
more intimately acquainted with the Divine counsel, and more familiarly 
conversed with, than any other prophets. He was a deliverer of his people 
out of bondage, and their guide through the wilderness, like Moses; a prince, 
and a lawgiver, like Moses; the builder of the true tabernacle, as Moses was 
of the typical one. Moses was faithful as a servant, Christ as a son; Moses 
was murmured against by Israel, defied by Pharaoh, yet God owned him, and 
yatified his commission; Moses was a pattern of meekness and ‘patience, so is 
Christ; Moses died by the word of the Lord, so did Christ. ‘There was no 
srophet like unto Moses, Num. xii. 6, 7; Deu. xxxiv. 12; but a greater than 
Riceas is here where Christ is. He is a prophet of God's raising up; for he 
took not this honour of himself, but was called of God to it. He was raised 
np unto Israel in the first place; he exeented this office in his own person, 
among them only. They had the first offer of Divine grace made to them; 
and therefore he was raised up from among them. Of them, as concerning the 
flesh, Christ came; which, as it was agreat honour done to them, so it was both 
an obligation upon them, and an encouragement to them, to embrace him. If 
he come to his own, one would think they should receive him. The Old Tes- 
tament church was blessed with many prophets, with schools of prophets, for 
many ages with a constant succession of prophets, (which is here taken notice 
of, from Samuel and those that follow after, ver. 24, for from him the pro- 
phetie era did commence:;) but, those servants being abused, last of all God sent 
them his Son, who had been in his bosom. 

3rd. ‘Chey must believe that times of refreshing will come from the presence 
of the Lord, ver. 19; and that they will be the times of the restitution of all 
things, ver. 21, There is a future state, another life after this. Those times 
will come from the presence of the Lord; from his glorious appearance at that 
day, his coming at the end of time. The absence of the Lord occasions many 
of the securities of sinners, and the distrust of saints; but his presence is 
hastening on, which will for ever silence both; ‘“‘ Behold the judge standeth 
before the door.” ‘The presence of the Lord will introduce, First. The restitu- 
tion of all things, ver. 21. The new heavens, and the new earth, which will be 
the produet of the dissolution of all things, Rev. xxi. 1; the renovation of the 
whole creation, which is that which it grieves after, as its present burthen 
under the sin of man is that which it groans under. Some understand this 
of a state on this side the end of time, but it is rather to be understood of that 
end of all things which God hath spoken of by the mouth of all his holy pro- 
phets since the world began; for this is that which Enoch, the seventh from 
‘Adam, prophesied of, Jude 14; and the temporal judgments which the other 
prophets foretold were typical of that which the apostle ealls the eternal judg- 
ment. ‘his is more clearly and plainly revealed in the New Testament than 
it had been before, and all that receive the Gospel have an expectation of 
it. Secondly. With this will come the times of refreshing, ver. 19; of con- 
solation to the Lord’s people, like a cool shade to those that have borne the 
burthen and heat of the day. All Christians look for a rest that remains for 
the people of God, after the travails and toils of their present state; and with 
the prospect of that they are borne up under their present sufferings, and 
varried on in their present services. The refreshing that then comes from the 
presence of the Lord will continue eternally in the presence of the Lord. 

2. He tells them what they must do. 

Ist. They must repent, must bethink themselves of what they have done 
amiss, must return to their right mind, admit a second thought, and submit 
to the convictions of it; they must begin anew. Peter, who had himself denied 
Christ, repented, and he would have them to do so too. 

2nd. They must be converted, must face about and direct both their faces 
and steps the contrary way to what they had been; they must return to the 
Lord their God, from whom they had revolted. It is not enough to repent of 
sin, but we must be converted from it, and not return to it again. They must 
not only exchange the profession of Judaism for that of Christianity, but the 

ower and dominion of a carnal, worldly, sensual mind, for that of holy, 

reavenly, and Divine principles and affections. 

3rd. They must hear Christ the great prophet; “Him shall ye hear in all 
things whatsoever he shall say unto you.” Attend his dictates, receive his 
doctrine, submit to his government; hear him with a Divine faith, as prophets 
should be heard that come with a Divine commission. Him shall ye hear; and 
to him you shall subscribe with an implicit faith and obedience. Hear him in 


all things; let his laws govern all your actions, and his counsels determine all° 


your submissions ; whenever he has a mouth to speak, you must have an ear 
to hear. Whatever he saith to us, though never so displeasing to flesh and 
blood, bid it weleome; Speak, Lord, for thy servant hears. And a good reason 
is here given why we should be observant of, and obedient to, the Word of 
Christ; for it is at our perilif we turn a deaf ear to his call, and a stiff neck 
to his yoke; ver. 23, “ every soul which will not hear that prophet,” and be 
girected by what he saith, “shall be destroyed from among the people.” The 
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destruction of the city and nation by war and famine were threatened for 
slighting the prophets of the Old Testament; but the destruction of the soul, 
a spiritual and eternal destruction, is threatened for slighting Christ, this great 
prophet. ‘Chey that will not be advised by the Saviour can expect no other 
but to fall into the hands of the destroyer. 

3. He tells them what they might expect. 

Ist. That they should have the pardon of their sins. This is always spoken 
of as the great privilege of all those that embrace the Gospel; ver. 19, “ Repent 
and be converted, that your sins may be blotted out.” This implies, Férst. That 
the remission of sin is the blotting of it out, as a cloud is blotted out by the 
beams of the sun, Jsa. xliv. 22; as a debt is crossed and blotted out when it is 
remitted. It intimates that, when God forgives sin, he remembers it no more 
against the sinner; it is forgotten as that which is blotted out. All the bitter 
things written against the sinner (Job xiii. 26) are wiped out, as it were with a 
sponge. Itis the cancelling of a bond, the vacating of a judgment. Secondly. 
We cannot expect that our sins should be pardoned unless we repent of them, 


| and turn from them to God, Though Christ has died to purchase the remission 


of sin, yet, that we may have the benefit of that purchase in the forgiveness of 
our sins, we must repent, and be converted. If no repentance, no remission. 
Thirdly. Hopes of the pardon of sin upon repentance should be a powerful 
inducement to us to repent; “* Repent, that your sins may be blotted out.” And 
that repentance is evangelical which flows from an apprehension of the mercy 
of God in Christ, and.the hopes of pardon. This was the first and great argu- 
ment, “ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand” Fourthly. The most 
comfortable fruit of the forgiveness of our sins will be when the times of 
refreshing shall come. If our sins be forgiven us, we have now reason to be 
of good cheer; but the comfort will be complete when the pardon shall be 
allowedin open court, and our justification published before angels and men; 
when, “ whom he justified, them he glorifies,” Rom. viii. 30; as “now we are 
the sons of God,” 1 Jno. iii. 2, so now we have our sins blotted out; but it doth 
not yet appear what are the blessed fruits of it, till the times of refreshing shall 
come. During these times of toil and conflicts, doubts and fears within, 
troubles and dangers without, we cannot have that full satisfaction of our 
pardon and in it, that we shall have when the refreshing times come, which 
shall wipe away all tears. 

2nd. ‘That they should have the comfort of Christ’s coming 5 ver. 20, 21, “‘ He 
shall send Jesus Christ,” the sanie Jesus, the very same, “ which before was 
preached unto you;” for you must not expect another dispensation, another 
Gospel, but the continuance and completion of this; must not expect another 
prophet like unto Jesus, as Moses bade you expect another like unto him; for 
though “the heavens must receive him till the times of the restitution of all 
things,” yet, if you repent and be converted, you shall find no want of him: 


| some way or other he shall be seen of you. 


First. We must not expect Christ’s personal presence with us in this world; 
for the heavens, which received him out of the sight of the disciples, must 
retain him till the end of time. To that seat of the blessed his bodily presence 
is confined, and will be to the end of time, “the accomplishment of all things,’ 
soit maybe read. And, therefore, those dishoncur him, and deceive themselves, 
who dream of his corporal presence in the eucharist. It is agreeable to a 
state of trial and probation that the glorified Redeemer should be out of sight, 
because we must live by that faith in him which is the evidence of things not 
seen; because he must be believed on in the world, he must be received up into 
glory. Dr. Hammond reads it, ‘who must receive the heavens,’ that is, who 
must receive the glory and power of the upper world; “he must reign till all be 
made subject to him,” 1 Cor. xv. 25; Ps. lxxv. 2. 

Secondly. Yet it is promised that he shall be sent to all that repent and are 
converted; ver. 20, “ He shall send Jesus Christ,” who was preached to you by 
his disciples both before and since his resurrection, and is, and will be, all in all 
tothem. Ist, You shall have his spiritual presence; he that is sent into the 
world shall be sent to you; you shall have the comfort of his being sent; 


| he shall be sent among you in his Gospel, which shall be his tabernacle, his 


chariot of war. 2nd. He shall send Jesus Christ to destroy Jerusalem, and the 
nation of unbelieving Jews, that are enemies to Christ and Christianity, and to 
deliver his ministers and people from them, and give them a quiet profession 
of the Gospel, and that shall be a time of refreshing which you shall share in; 
“then had the churches rest,” so Dr. Hammond. 3rd. The sending of Ghiist 
to judge the world at the end of time will be a blessing to you. You shall 
then “lift up your heads with joy, knowing that your redemption draws nigh;” 
it seems to refer to this, for till then the heavens must receive him, yer. 21. As 
God’s counsels from eternity, so his predictions from the beginning of time 
had a reference to the transactions of the last day, when “the mystery of God 
shall be finished, as he had declared to his servants the prophets,” Rev. x.7. The 
institution of all things in the church had an eye to the restitution of all things 
as ee ee ee ee Pn Gerke 

4. He tells them what ground they had to expect these things, if the 
converted to Christ. though they had denied him, and put hint to death, yet 
they might hope to find favour through him upon the account of their being 
Israelites ; for, 

Ist. As Israelites, they had the monopoly of the grace of the Old Testament. 
They were, above any other, God’s favourite nation; and the favours God 
bestowed upon them were such as had a reference to the Messiah, and his 
kingdom. “Ye are the children of the prophets and of the covenant;” a 
double privilege. : 

First. They were “the children,” that is, the disciples, “of the prophets,” as 
children at school. Not sons of the prophets, in the sense that we read of such 
in the Old Testament, from Samuel and downwards, who were or are trained 
up to be endued with the spirit of prophecy; but you are of that people from 
among whom prophets were raised up, and to whom prophets were sent. It is 
spoken of as a great favour to Israel, that God raised up of their sons for 
prophets, Am. ii. 11. All the inspired writers, both of the Old and New Tes- 
tament, were of the seed of Abraham; and it was their honour and adyantage 
that unto them were committed the oracles of God, Rom. iii, 2. Their goyern- 
ment was constituted by prophecy, that is, by Divine revelation; and by it 
their affairs were for many ages very much managed: see Hos. xii. 13, “ By a 
prophet the Lord brought Israel out of Egypt, and by a prophet was he pre- 
served.” ‘Those of the latter ages of the church, when prophecy was ceased, 
yet might be fitly called the children of the prophets, because they heard, 
though they did not know, the voices of the prophets, which were read in their 
synagogues every sabbath day, ch. xiii. 27. Nov this should quicken them to 
embrace Christ, and they might hope to be accepted of him; for their own 
prophets had foretold that this grace should be brought unto them at the 
revelation of Jesus Christ, 1 Pet. i. 13; and therefore ought not to be neglected 
by them, nor should be denied to them. ‘Those that are blessed with prophets 
and prophecy, as all are that have the Scriptures, are concerned not to receive 
the grace of God therein in vain. We may apply it particularly to ministers’ 
children, who, if they plead that effectually with themselves, as an inducement 
to be faithful and forward in religion, may comfortably plead it with God, and 
hope that the children of God’s servants shall continue. i 

secondly. They were “the children;” that is, the heirs “of the covenant 
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which God made with our fathers,” as children in the family. God’s covenant 
was made with Abraham and his seed; and they were that seed, with whom 
the covenant was made, and _on whom the blessings of the covenant were 
entailed. The promise of the Messiah was made to you; and therefore, if you 
forsake not your own mereies, and do not by an obstinate infidelity put a bar 
in your own door, you may hope it shall be made good to you. ‘That promise 
here mentioned as the principal article of the covenant, “In thy seed shall all 
the kindreds of the earth be blessed,” though ei rtig g e eae | to Christ, 
Gal. iii. 16, yet_may include the church also, which is his body, all believers, 
that are the spiritual seed of Abraham. All the kindreds of the earth were 
blessed in having a church for Christ among them; and those that were the 
seed of Abraham according to the flesh stood fairest for this privilege. If all 
the kindreds of the earth were to be blessed in Christ, much more that kindred, 
his ‘‘ kinsmen according to the flesh.” 

2nd. As Israelites, they had the first offer of the grace of the New Testament. 
Because they were the children of the prophets and the covenant, therefore to 
them the Redeemer was first sent, which was an encouragement to them 
to hope that, if they did repent, and were converted, he should be yet farther 
sent for their comfort; ver. 20, “* He shall send Jesus Christ,” for to you first he 
hath sent him; ver. 26, “unto you first,” you Jews, though not to you only. 
* God, having raised up his Son Jesus,” appointed and authorized him to be a 
Prince and a Saviour, and, in confirmation of that, raised him from the dead, 
“sent him to bless you;”to make a tender of his blessing to you, especially 
that great blessing, of “turning every one of you from his iniquities ;” and 
therefore it concerns you to receive this blessing, and turn from your iniquities, 
and you may be encouraged to hope that you shall. 

irst. We are here told whence Christ had his mission; “ God raised up his 
Son Jesus, and sent him.” God raised him up when he constituted him a 
prophet, owned him by a voice from heaven, and filled him with his Spirit 
without measure, and then sent him; for to that end he raised him up, that he 
might be his commissioner to treat of peace. He sent him to bear witness of 
the truth; sent him to seek and save lost souls; sent him against his enemies 
to conqner them. Some refer the raising of him up to the resurrection, which 
was the first step towards his exaltation ; that was, as it were, the renewing of 
his commission, and though, having raised him up he seemed presently to take 
him from us, yet he did really send him afresh to us, in his Gospel and Spirit. 
Secondly. To whom he was sent; “unto you first.” You of the seed of 
Abraham, you that are the children of the prophets, and of the covenant, to 
you is the tender made of gospel grace. ‘The personal ministry of Christ, 
as that of the prophets, was confined to the Jews; he was not then sent but to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel, and forbade the disciples he then sent 
forth to go any farther. After his resurrection he was to be preached indeed 
to all nations, but they must begin at Jerusalem, Zu. xxiv. 47; and, when they ! 
went to other nations, they first preached to the Jews they foundtherein; they 
were the firstborn, and as such had the first privilege of the offer. So far were 
they from being excluded for their putting of Christ to death, that, when he is 
eae Ee ok sent to them; and they are primarily intended to have benefit 
his death. 

"Thirdly. On what errand he was sent. He is sent “ to you first, to bless you.” 
That is his primary errand; not to condemn you as you deserve, but to justify 
you, if you will accept of the justification offered you in the way wherein it is 
offered ; but he that sends him first to bless you, if you refuse and reject that 
blessing, will send him to curse you with a curse, Wal. iv. 6. Note, 1st. Christ’s 
errand into the world was to bless us, to bring a blessing with him; for “the 
Sun of righteousness rose with healing under his wings;” and when he left the 
world he left a blessing behind him, for he was “ parted from the disciples as he 
blessed them,” Zu. xxiv. 51. He sent his Spirit to be the great blessing, the 
blessing of blessings, Zsa. xliv. 3. It is by Christ that God sends blessings to us, 
and through him only we can expect to receive them. 2nd. The great blessing 
wherewith Christ came to bless us was the “turning of us away from our 
iniquities;” the saving of us from our sins, Mat. i. 21; to turn us from sin, that 
we may be qualified to receive all other blessings. Sin is that which naturally 
we cleave tu; the design of Divine grace is to turn us from it, nay, to turn us 
against it, that we may not only forsake it, but hate it. The Gospel has a 
direct tendency to it, not only as it requires us, or every one of us, to turn from 
our iniquities, but as it promiseth us grace to enable us to do so. Therefore do 
your part, “repent, and be converted ;” because Christ is ready to do his, in 
turning you from your iniquities, and so blessing you. 


CHAPTER IV. 


In going over the last two chapters, where we met with so many good things that the 
apostles did, I wondered what was become of the scribes and Pharisees, and chief 
priests, that they did not appear to contradict and oppose them, as they had used to 
treat Christ himself; sure they were so confounded at first with the pouring out of the 
Spirit, that they were for a time stryck dumb. But I find we have not lost them; their 
forces rally again, and here we have an encounter between them and the apostles; for 
from the beginning the Gospel met with opposition. Here, I. Peter and John are 
taken up upon a warrant from the priests, and committed to jail, ver. 1—4. II. They 
are examined by a committee of the great Sanhedrim, ver. 5—7. III. They bravely 
avow what they have done, and preach Christ to their persecutors, ver. 8—12. IV. 
Their persecutors, being unable to answer them, enjoin them silence; threaten them if 
they go on to preach the Gospel, and so dismiss them, ver. 13—22. V. They apply 
themselves to God by prayer for the farther operations of that grace which they had 
already experienced, ver. 23—30. VI. God owns them, both outwardly and inwardly, 
by manifest tokens of his presence with them, ver. 31—33. WII. The believers had 
their hearts knit together in holy love, and enlarged their charity to the poor; and the 
church flourished more than ever, to the glory of Christ, ver. 33—37, 
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eventide. 4 Howbeit many of them which heard 
the word believed ; and the number of the men was 
about five thousand. 


We have here the interests of the kingdom of heaven successfully carried on 
and the powers of darkness appearing against them to put a stop to them. Let 
Christ’s servants be never so resolute, Satan’s agents will be spiteful; and 
bak eta let Satan’s agents be never so spiteful, Christ’s servants ought to be 
resolute. 

_ First. The apostles Peter and John went on in their work, and didnot labour 
in vain. The Spirit enabled the ministers to do their part, and the people theirs. 

1. The preachers faithfully delivered the doctrine of Christ; “they spake 
unto the people,” to all that were within hearing, ver. 1. What they said con- 
cerned them all, and they spoke it openly and publicly. ‘They taught the 
people, still taught the people knowledge; taught those that as yet did not 
believe, for their conviction and conversion; and taught those that did believe, 
for their comfort and establishment. They “preached through Jesus the 
resurrection from the dead ;” this doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, 
Ist. Was verified in Jesus. This they proved, that Jesus Christ was risen from 
the dead, was the first, the chief that should rise from the dead, ch. xxvi. 233 
they preached the resurrection of Christ as their warrant for what they did; or, 
2nd. It is secured by him to all believers. The resurrection of the dead includes 
all the happiness of the future state; this they preached through Jesus Christ 
attainable through him, (PAd/. iii. 10, 11,) and through him only. They meddled 
not with matters of state, but kept to their business, and preached to the people 
heaven as their end, and Christ as their way: see ch. xvii. 18. 

2. ‘The hearers cheerfully receive it; ver. 4, “many of them which heard the 
word believed.” Not all, perhaps not the most, yet many, to the number of 
about five thousand, over and above the three thousand we read of before. See 
how the Gospel got ground, and it was the effect of the pouring out of the 
Spirit. Though the preachers were persecuted, the Word prevailed; for some- 
times the church’s suffering days have been her growing days: the days of her 
infancy were so. 

Secondly. The chief priests and their party now made head against them, 
and did what they could to erush them; their hands were tied a while, but 
their hearts were not in the least changed. Now here observe, 

1. Who they were that appeared against the apostles. They were the priests, 
you may be sure, in the first place; they were always sworn enemies to Christ 
and his Gospel. ‘They were as jealous for their priesthood, as Caesar for his 
monarchy; and would not bear one they thought their rival now when he was 
preached as a priest, as much as when he did preach as a prophet. With them 
joined the captain of the temple, who, it is supposed was a Roman officer, 
governor of the garrison that was placed in the tower of Antonia, for the guard 
of the temple; so that still here were both Jews and Gentiles confederate 
against Christ. The Sadducees also were zealous against them, who denied the 
being of spirits, and the future state. ‘One would wonder,’ saith Mr. Baxter, 
‘what should make such brutists as the Sadducees were to be such furious 
silencers and persecutors; if there is no life to come, what harm can other 
men’s hopes of it do them? but in depraved souls all faculties are vitiated. A 
blind mind has a malignant heart and a cruel hand to this day.’ 

2. How they stood affected to the apostles’ preaching. They were “grieved 
that they taught the people,” ver. 2. It grieved them both that the Gospel 
doctrine was preached, was so preached, so publicly, so boldly, and that the 
people were so ready to hear it. They thought, when they had put Christ to 
such an ignominious death, his disciples would ever after be ashamed and afraid 
to own him, and the people would have invincible prejudices against his doc- 
trine; and now it vexed them to see themselves disappointed, and that his 
Gospel gets ground instead of losing it; ‘The wicked shall see it, and be 
grieved,” Ps. cxii. 10. ‘They were grieved at that which they should have 
rejoiced in, at that which angels rejoice in. Miserable is their case to whom 
the glory of Christ’s kingdom is a grief; for, since the glory of that kingdom is 
everlasting, it follows of course that their grief will be everlasting too. It 
grieved them that the apostles “ preached through Jesus the resurrection from 
the dead.” The Sadducees were grieved that the resurrection from the dead 
was preached; for they opposed that doctrine, and could not bear to hear of 
a future state, to hear it so well attested. The chief priests were grieved that 
they preached the resurrection of the dead through Jesus, that he should have 
the honour of it; and, though they professed to believe the resurrection of the 
dead, against the Sadducees, yet they would rather give up that important 
article than have it preached and proved to be through Jesus. 

3. How far they proceeded against the apostles; ver. 3, ‘they laid hands on 
them,” (that is, their servants and officers did at their command,) “and put them 
in hold,” committed them to the custody of the proper officer, “unto the next 
day.” They could not examine them now, for it was eventide, and yet would 
defer it no longer than till next day. See how God trains up his servants to 
sufferings by degrees, and by lesser trials prepares them for greater ; now they 
resist unto bonds only, but afterwards to blood. 
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this man stand here before you whole. 11 This is 
the stone which was set at nought of you builders, 
which is become the head of the corner. 12 Neither 
is there salvation in any other: for there is none 
other name under heaven given among men, where- 
by we must be saved. 13 Now when they saw the 
boldness of Peter and John, and perceived that they 
were unlearned and ignorant men, they marvelled ; 
and they took knowledge of them, that they had 
been with Jesus. 14 And beholding the man which 
was healed standing with them, they could say 
nothing against it. 


SET IN THE MIDST.—Ver. 7. 


We have here the trial of Peter and John before the judges of the ecclesias- 
tical court, for preaching a sermon concerning Jesus Christ, and working 
a miracle in hisname. This is charged upon them asa crime, which was the 
best service they could do to God or men. 

First. Here is the court set. An extraordinary court it should seem was 
ealled on purpose upon this oceasion. Observe, p 

1. he time when the court sat; ver. 5, ‘on the morrow,” not in the night, 
as when Christ was to be tried before them; for they seem not to have been 
so hot upon this prosecution as they were upon that; it was well if they began 
torelent. But they adjourned it to the morrow, and no longer; for they were 
impatient to get them silenced, and would lose no time. 

2. The place where; in Jerusalem, ver. 6. There it was that he told his dis- 
ciples they must expect to suffer hard things, as he had done before them in 
that place. This seems to come in here as an aggravation of their sin, that 
in Jerusalem, where there were so many that looked for redemption before 
it came, yet there were more that would not look upon it when it did come. 
How is that faithful city become a harlot! see Mat. xxiii. 37._ It was in the 
foresight of Jerusalem’s standing in her own light that Christ beheld the city 
and wept over it. 

3. ‘The judges of the court. Ist. Their general character. They were rulers, 
elders, and scribes, ver. 5. he scribes were men of learning, who came to 
dispute with the apostles, and hoped to confute them. The rulers and elders 
were men in power, who, if they could not answer them, thought they could 
find some cause or other to silence them. If the Gospel of Christ had not been 
of God it could not have made its way; for it had both the learning and power 
of the world against it, both the colleges of the scribes and courts of the elders. 
2ud. The names of some of them who were most considerable. Here were 
Annas and Caiaphas, ringleaders in this persecution; Annas, the president of 
the Sanbedrim, and Caiaphas, the high priest, (thongh Annas is here called 
so,) and father of the house of judgment. It should seem that Annas and 
Caiaphas executed the high priest’s office alternately, year for year. They two 
were most active against Christ; then Caiaphas was high priest, now Annas 
was. However, they were both equally malignant against Christ and his 
Gospel. John is supposed to be the son of Annas; and Alexander is men- 
tioned by Josephus as a man that made a figure at that time. There were 
others likewise that were of the kindred of the high priest, that, having depen- 
dence on him, and expectations from him, would be sure to say as he said, and 
vote with him against the apostles. Great relations, and not good, have been 
a snare to many. 

Secondly. The prisoners are arraigned, ver. 7. j 

1. They ure brought to the bar; “they set them in the midst,” for the San- 
hedrim sat in a circle, and they who had any thing to do in the court stood or 
sat in the midst of them, Zw. ii. 46: so Dr. Lightfoot. Thus the Scripture was 
fulfilled; “* Phe assembly of the wicked has enclosed me,” Ps. xxii. 16; ‘ They 
compassed me about like bees,” Ps. exviii. 12. They were seated on every side. 

2. The question they asked them was, “ By what power, or by what name, 
have ye done this?” By what authority do ye these things? the same question 
that they had asked their Master, Mat. xxi. 23. Who commissioned you to 
preach such a doctrine as this, and empowered you to work such a miracle 
as this? You have no warrant or licence from us, and therefore are account- 
able to us whence you have your warrant. Some think this question was 
sxrounded upon a fond conceit, that the very naming of some names might do 
wonders, as, ch. xix. 13, the Jewish exorcists made hse of the name of Jesus. 
Now they would know what name they made use of in their cure, and, conse- 
quently, what name they set themselves to advance in their preaching. They 
knew very well that they preached Jesus, and the resarrection of the dead, 
and the healing of the sick, through Jesus, ver. 2; yet they asked them to teaze | 
them, and try if they could get gl thing out of them that looked criminal. 

Thirdly. The plea they put in; the design of which was not so much to clear 
and secure themselves, as to advance the name and honour of their Master, 
who had told them that their being brought before governors and kings 
would give them an opportunity of Preaching the Gospel to those who other- | 
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wise they could not have had access to, and it should be a testimony against 
them, Mar. xiii. 9. Observe, : é 

1. By whom this plea was drawn up. | It was dictated by the Holy Ghost, 
who fitted Peter more than before for this occasion. The apostles, with a holy 
negligence of their own preservation, set themselves to preach Christ, as he 
liad directed them to do in such a case; and then Christ made good to them 
his promise, that the Holy Ghost should give them in that same hour what 
Christ’s faithful advocates shall never want instructions, 
Mar. xiii. 11. 

2. Lo whom it was given in. Peter, who is still the chief speaker, addresseth 


| himself to the judges of the court as the “rulers of the people and elders of 


Israel,” for the wickedness of those in power doth not divest them of their 
power, but the consideration of the power they are intrusted with should pre- 
vail to divest them of their wickedness. You are rulers and elders, and should 
know more than others of the signs of the times, and not oppose that which 
you are bound by the duty of your place to embrace and advance, that is, the 
kingdom of the Messiah. You are rulers and elders of Israel, God’s people, 
and if you misiead thei, and cause them to err, you will have a great deal to 
answer for. : 

3. What the pleais. It is a solemn declaration, 

Ist. That what they did was in the name of Jesus Christ, which was a direct 
answer to the question the court asked them; ver. 9, 10,“ 1f we be this day 
examined,” be called to an account as criminals, so the word signifies, “ for 
agood deed,” as any one will own it to be, “done to the impotent man,”—if 
this be the ground of the commitment, this the matter of the indictment,—if we 
are put to the question, “by what means,” or by whom, “he is made whole,”— 
we have an answer ready, and it is the same we gave to the people, ch. iii. 16; 
we will repeat it to you, as that which we will stand by, “ Be it known to you 
all,” who pretend to be ignorant of this matter, and uot to you only, but “to 
all the people of Israel,” for they are all concerned to know it, “ that by the 
name of Jesus Christ,” that precious, powerful, prevailing name,—that name 
above every name,—‘‘even by him” whom you in contempt called Jesus of 
Nazareth, “whom you crucified,” both rulers and people, and “whom God 
hath raised from the dead,” and advanced to the highest dignity and dominion 
“even by him doth this man stand here before you whole,” a monument of 
the power of the Lord Jesus. Here, First. He justifies what he and his eol- 
league had done in curing the lame man. lt was a good deed; it was a 
kindness to the man that had begged, but could not work for his living; 
a kindness to the temple, and to them that went in to worship, who were 
now freed from the noise and clamour of that common beggar. Now, if 
we be reckoned with for this good deed, we have no reason to be ashamed, 
1 Pet. ii. 20; ch. iv. 14,16; let them be ashamed who bring us into trouble 
for it. Note, It is no new thing for good men to suffer ill for doing well. 
Bene agere et male pati vere Christianum est,—to do well and to suffer 
punishment is the Christian’s lot.’ Secondly. Wie transfers all the praise 
and glory of that good deed to Jesus Christ. It is by him, and not by any 
power of ours, that this man is cured. He seeks not to raise an interest for 
themselves, or to recommend themselves by it to the good opinion of the court; 
but, Let the Lord alone be exalted, no matter what comes of us. Thirdly. 
He charges it upon the judges themselves that they had been the murderers 
of this Jesus; It is he whom ye crucified; look how you will answer it. In 
order to the bringing of them to believe in Christ, (for he aims at no less than 
that,) he endeavours to convince them of sin, of that sin which one would think 
of all other was most likely to startle conscience, their putting Christ to death. 
Let them take it how they will, Peter will balk no occasion to tell them of 
it. Fourthly. He attests the resurrection of Christ as the strongest testimony 
to him, and against his persecutors. They crucified him, but God raised him 
from the dead; they took away his life, but God gave it him again; and your 
farther opposition to his interest will speed no better. He tells them God 
raised him from the dead, and they could not for shame answer him with that 
foolish suggestion that they palmed upon the people, that “his disciples came 
by night and stole him away.” Fiufthly, He preaches this to all the bystanders 
to be by them repeated to all their neighbours, and commands all manner _o 
persons, from the highest to the lowest, to take notice of it at their peril; “ Be 
it known to you all” that are here present, and it shall be made known to all 
the people of Israel, wherever they are dispersed, in spite of all your endea- 
vours to stifle and suppress the notice of it. As the Lord God of gods knows, 
so Israel shall know, all Israel shall know, that wonders are wrought in the 
name of Jesus, not by repeating it asa charm, but beiieving in it as a Divine 
revelation of grace and good-will to men. : 

2nd. That the name of this Jesus, by the authority of which they acted, is 
that name alone by which men can be saved. He passeth from this particular 
instance to shew that it is not a particular sect, a party, that is designed to be 
set up by the doctrine they preached, and the miracle they wrought, which 
people might either join with, or keep off from, at their pleasure, as it was with 
the sects of the philosphers, and those among the Jews; but it is a sacred and 
Divine institution that is hereby ratified and confirmed, and which all people 
are highly concerned to submit to, and come into the measures of. It is not 
an indifferent thing, but of an absolute necessity, that people believe in this 
name, and call upon it. f 

Mirst. We are obliged to it in duty to God, and in compliance with his 
designs ; ver. 11, “This is the stone which was set at nought of you builders,” 
you that are the rulers of the people and the elders of Israel, that should be 
the builders of the church, that pretend to be so; for the church is God’s 
building. Here was a stone offered you to be put in the chief place of the 
building, to be the main pillar on which the fabric might entirely rest ; but you 
set it at nought, rejected it, would not make use of it, but threw it by as good 
for nothing but to make a stepping-stone; but this stone is now become the 
head of the corner. God has raised up this Jesus whom you rejected, and, 
by setting him at his right hand, has made him both the corner-stone and the 
head-stone, the centre of unity, and the fountain of power. Probably St. Peter 
here chose to make use of this quotation, because Christ had himself made use 
of it in answer to the demand of the chief priests and the elders concerning his 
authority, not long before this, Jat, xxi. 43. Scripture is a tried weapon 
in our spiritual conflicts; let us therefore stick to it. 

Secondly. We are obliged to it for our own interest. We are undone if we do 
not take shelter in this name, and make it our refuge and strong tower; for 
we cannot be saved but by Jesus Christ, and if we be not eternally saved 
we are eternally undone; ver. 12, “neither is there salvation in any other.” 
As there is no other name by which diseased bodies can be cured, so there is 
no other by which sinful souls can be saved. ‘By him, and him only, by 
receiving and embracing his doctrine, salvation must now be hoped for by all, 
For there is no other religion in the world, no, not that delivered by Moses, 
by which salvation can be had for those that do not now come in to this, at the 
preaching of it;? so Dr. Hammond. Observe here, Ist. Our salvation is our 
chief concern, and that which ought to lie nearest our hearts; our rescue from 
wrath and the curse, and our restoration to God’s favour and blessing. 2nd, 
Our salvation is not in ourselves, nor can be obtained by any merit or strength 
of our own. We can destroy ourselves, but we cannot save ourselves, 
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3rd. There are among men many names that pretend to be saving names, but 
really are not so; many institutions in religion that pretend to settle a recon- 
ciliation and correspondence betwen God and man, but cannot do it. 4th. It is 
only by Christ and his name that those favours can be expected from God 
which are necessary to our salvation, and that our services can be accepted 
with God. This is the honour of Christ’s name, that it is the only name 
whereby we must be saved,—the only name we have to plead in all our 
addresses to God. This name is given: God has appointed it; and it is an 
inestimable benefit freely conferred upon us. It is given under heaven: Christ 
has not only a great name in heaven, but a great name under heaven; for he has 
all power both in the upper and in the lower world. It is given among men 
who need salvation, men who are ready to perish: we may be saved by his 
name, that name of his, the Lord our righteousness; and we cannot be saved 
by any other. How far those who have not the knowledge of Christ, nor any 
actual faith in him, yet live up to the light they have, may find favour with 
God, it is not our business to determine; but this we know, that, whatever 
saving favour such may receive, it is upon the account of Christ, and for his 
sake only; so that still there is not salvation in any other; “1 have surnamed 
thee, though thou hast not known me,” Zsa. xlv. 4. 

Fourthly. The stand that the court was put to in the prosecution by this 
plea, ver. 13, 14. Now was fulfilled that promise Christ made, that he would 
give them a mouth and wisdom, such as all their adversaries should not be 
able to gainsay or resistt 

1. They could not deny the cure of the lame man to be both a good deed and 
a miracle. He was there standing with Peter and John, ready to attest the 
cure, if there was occasion, and they had nothing to say against it, ver. 14, 
either to disprove it or to disparage it. It was well it was not on the sabbath 
day, else they would have had that to say against it. 

2. They could not, with all their pomp and power, face down Peter and John. 
This was a miracle not inferior to the eure of the lame man, considering both 
what cruel, bloody enemies these priests had been to the name of Christ, 
enough to make any one tremble that appeared for him; and considering what 
cowardly, faint-hearted advocates those disciples had lately been for him, Peter 
pcan: who denied him for fear of a silly maid; yet now they see the 

oldness of Peter and John, ver. 13. Probably there was something extra- 
ordinary and very surprising in their looks. They appeared not only undaunted 
by the rulers, but daring and daunting to them; they had something majestic 
in their foreheads, sparkling in their eyes, and commanding, if not terrifying, 
in their voice. They set their faces like a flint; as the prophet, Isa.i.7; 
Eze. iii.8. The courage of Christ’s faithful confessors has often been the 
confusion of their cruel persecutors. Now, 

1. We are here told what increased their wonder. They “perceived that they 
were unlearned and ignorant men.” ‘They inquired, either of themselves or 
others, and found that they were of mean extraction, bornin Galilee; that they 
were bred fishermen, and had no learned education,—had never been at any 
university, were not brought up at the feet of any of the rabbins,—had never 
been conversant in courts, camps, or colleges; nay, perhaps, talk to them at 
this time upon any point in natural philosophy, mathematics, or politics, and 
you will find they know nothing of the matter; and yet, speak to them of the 

Tessiah and his kingdom, and they speak with so much clearness, evidence, 
and asstance,—so pertinently, and so fluently, and are so ready in the Serip- 
tures of the Old Testament relating to it,—that the most learned judge upon 
the bench is not able to answer them, or to enter the lists with them. They 
were “ignorant men,” {dé7a..—‘ private men,’ men that had not any public 
character or employment, and therefore they wondered they should have 
such high pretensions. They were idiots, so the word signifies; they looked 
upon them with as much contempt as it they had been mere naturals, and 
aaa no more from them, which made them wonder to see what freedom 

ey took. 

2. We are told what made their wonder in a great measure to cease; “they 
took knowledge of them that they had been with Jesus.” They themselves, 
it is probable, had seen them with him in the temple, and now recollected that 
they had seen them; or some of their servants, or those about them, informed 
them of it, for they would not be thought themselves to have taken notice 
of such inferior people. But when they understood ‘that they had been with 
Jesus,” had been conversant with him, attendant on him, and trained up under 
him, they knew what to impute their boldness to; nay, their boldness in 
Divine things was enough to shew with whom they had had their education. 
Note, Those that have been with Jesus, in converse and communion with him, 
have been attending on his Word, praying in his name, and celebrating the 
memorials of his death and resurrection, should carry themselves in every 
thing as that those who converse with them may take knowledge of them that 
they have been with Jesus. And that makes them so holy and heavenly, and 
spiritual, and cheerful; that has raised them so much above this world, and 
filled them with another. One may know that they have been in the mount 
by the shining of their faces. 


15 But when they had commanded them to go 
aside out of the council, they conferred among them- 
selves, 16 Saying, What shall we do to these men? 
for that indeed a notable miracle hath been done by 
them zs manifest to all them that dwell in Jerusa- 
lem; and we cannot deny 7. 17 But that it spread 
no further among the people, let us straitly threaten 
them, that they speak henceforth to no man in this 
name. 
them not to speak at all nor teach in the name of 
Jesus. 19 But Peter and John answered and gaid 
unto them, Whether it be right in the sight of God 
to hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye. 
20 For we cannot but speak the things which we 
have seen and heard. 21 So when they had further 


threatened them, they let them go, finding nothing 
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18 And they called them, and commanded | 
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how they might punish them, because of the people : 
for all men glorified God for that which was done. 
22 For the man was above forty years old, on whom 
this miracle of healing was shewed. 


We have here the issue of the trial of Peter and John before the council. 
They came off now with flying colours, because they must be trained up to 
sufferings by degrees, and by lesser trials be prepared for greater ; they now 
but run with the footmen, hereafter we shall have them contending with 
horses, Jer. xii. 5. 

First. Here is the consultation and resolution of the court about this matter, 
and their proceeding thereupon. 

1. The prisoners were ordered to withdraw; ver. 15, “they commanded 
them to go aside out of the council ;” willing enough to get clear of them, they 
spoke so home to their consciences, and not willing they should hear the 
acknowledgments that were extorted from them. But, though they might 
not hear them, we have them here upon record. ‘The designs of Christ’s 
enemies are carried on in close cabals; and they dig deep, as if they would 
hide their counsels from the Lord. 

2. A debate arose upon this matter; “they conferred among themselves.” 
Every one is desired to speak his mind freely, and to give advice upon this 
important affair. Now the Scripture was fulfilled, that the rulers would 
“take counsel together, against the Lord, and against his anointed,” Ps. ii. 2. 
The question proposed was, “ What shall we do to these men?” ver. 16. If they 
would have yielded to the convincing, commanding power of truth, it had been 
easy to say what they should do to these men. ‘They should have placed them 
at the head of their council, and received their doctrine, and been baptized 
by them in the name of the Lord Jesus, and joined in fellowship with them. 
But, when men will not be persuaded to do what they should do, it is no 
marvel they are ever and anon at a loss what to do. ‘The truths of Christ, 
if men would but entertain them as they should, would give them no manner 
of trouble or uneasiness; but if they hold them, or imprison them, in unright- 
eousness, Jtom. i. 18, they will find them a burthensome stone, that they will 
not know what to do with, Zee. xii. 4. 

3. They came at last to a resolution in two things: 

Ist. That it was not safe to punish the apostles for what they had done. Very 
willingly they would have done it, but they had not courage to do it, because 
the people espoused their cause, and cried up the miracle; and they stood now 
in as much awe of them as they had done formerly, when they durst not lay 
hands on Christ for fear of the people. By which it appears that the outery 
of the mob against our Saviour was a forced or managed thing; the stream 
soon returned to its former channel. Now they could not find how they might 
punish Peter and John, what colour they might have for it, because of the 
people. They knew it would be an unrighteous thing to punish them, and 
therefore should have been restrained from it by the fear of God; but they 
considered it only as a dangerous thing, and therefore were held in from it 
only by the fear of the people. For, ‘ 

First. The people were convinced of the truth of the miracle. It was a 
notable miracle, ywordy onpetov,—‘ a known miracle ;’ it was known that they 
did it in Christ’s name, and that Christ himself had often done the like before: 
this was a known instance of the power of Christ, and proof of his doctrine. 
That it was a great miracle, and wrought for the confirmation of the doctrine 
they preached, (for it was a sign,) was manifest to all that dwelt in Jerusuiem; 
it Was an opinion universally received, and, the miracle being wiought at the 
gate of the temple, universal notice was taken of it; and they themselves, with 
all the craft and all the front they had, could not deny it to be a true miracle ; 
every body would have hooted at them if they had. They could easily deny 
it to their own consciences, but not to the world. The proofs of the Gospel 
were undeniable. 

Secondly. They went farther, and were not only convinced of the truth of the 
miracle, but all men glorified God for that which was done. Even those that 
were not persuaded by it to believe in Christ yet were so affected with it as a 
mercy to a poor man, and an honour to their country, that they could not but 
give praise to God for it: even natural religion taught them to do that. An, 
if the priests had punished Peter and John for that for which all men giorified 
God, they would have lost all their interest in the people, and been abandoned 
as enemies both to God and man. ‘T’hns, therefore, their wrath shall be made 
to praise God, and the remainder thereof shall be restrained. 

2nd. They yet resolve that it is necessary to silence them for the future, 
ver. 17,18. They could not prove that they had said or done any thing amiss, 
and yet they must no more say or do what they have done. All their care is 
that the doctrine of Christ spread no farther among the people; as if that 
healing institution were a plague begun, the contagion of which must be stopped. 
See how the malice of hell fights against the counsels of Heaven; God will have 
the knowledge of Christ to spread all the world over, but the chief priests 
would have it spread no farther; which He that sits in heaven laughs at. Now, 
to prevent the farther spreading of this doctrine, : 

irst. They charge the apostles never to preach it any more. ‘Be it enacted 
by their authority, (which they think every Israelite is bound in conscience to 
submit to,) ‘that no man speak at all or teach in the name of Jesus, ver. 18. 
We do not find that they give them any reason why the doctrine of Christ must 
be suppressed; they cannot say it is either false or dangerous, or of any ill 
tendency, and are ashamed to own the true reason, that it testifies against their 
hypocrisy and wickedness, and shocks their tyranny ; but stat pro ratione 
voluntas,— they can assign no reason but their will.’ ‘ We straitly charge and 
command you, not only that you do not preach this doctrine publicly, but thas 
ye speak henceforth to no man, not to any particular person privately, in this 
naine,’ ver. 17. ‘Chere is not a greater service done to the devil’s kingdom than 
the silencing of faithful ministers, and the putting them under a bushel that are 
the lights of the world. ; 2 

Secondly. Yhey threaten them if they do,—straitly threaten them; it is at 
their peril. This court will reckon itself highly affronted if they do, and they 
shall fall under its displeasure. Christ had not only charged them to preach 
the Gospel to every creature, but had promised to bear them out in it, and 
reward them for it. Now these priests not only forbade them to preach tie 
Gospel, but threaten to punish it as a heinous crime; but those who know how 
to put a just value upon Christ’s promises know how to put a just contempt 
upon the world’s threatenings, though they be threatenings of slaughter that it 
breathes out, ch. ix. 1. ; 

Secondly. Here is the courageous resolution of the prisoners to go on in 
their work. notwithstanding the resolutions of this court; and their declaration 
of this resolution, ver. 19,20. Peter and John needed not conter together to 
know one another's minds, for they were both acted by one and the same spirit, 
but agree presently in the same sentiments, and jointly put in the answer, 
“Whether it be right in the sight of God,” to whom both you and we are 
accountable, “to hearken unto you more than unto God,” we appeal to your- 
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selves, “judge ye. For we cannot” forbear speaking to every body “the things 
which we have seen and heard,” and are ourselves full of, and are charged to 
publish. ‘The prudence of the serpent would have directed them to be silent, 
and, though they could not with a good conscience promise that they would not 
breach the Gospel any more, yet they needed not tell them that they would; 
yt the boldness of the lion directed them thus to set both the authority and 
the malignity of their persecutors at defiance. They do in effect tell them they 
are resolved to go on in preaching, and justify themselves in it with two things: 

1. The command of God. You charge us not to preach the Gospel; he hath 
charged us to preach it, has committed it to us as a trust, requiring us, upon 
our allegiance, faithfully to dispense it: now whom must we obey, God or 
you? There they appeal to one of the communes notitie—to a settled and 
acknowledged maxim in the law of nature, that, if men’s commands and God’s 
interfere, God’s commands must take place. It is a rule in the common law of 
Eneland, that if any statute be made contrary to the law of God it is null and 
void. Nothing ean be more absurd than to hearken unto weak and fallible men, 
that are fellow-creatures and fellow-subjects, more than unto a God that is 
infinitely wise and holy, our Creator and sovereign Lord, and the judge to 
whom we are all accountable. The case isso plain, so uncontroverted and self- 
evident, that we will venture to leave it to yourselves to judge of it, though 
you are biassed and prejudiced. Can you think it right in the sight of God to 
break a Divine command in obedience to a human injunction? That is right 
indeed which is right in the sight of God; for his judgment we are sure 1s 
according to truth, and therefore by that we ought to govern ourselves. 

2. The convictions of their own consciences. ‘Though they had not had such 
an express command from Heaven to preach the doctrine of Christ, yet they 
could not but speak, and speak publicly, those things which they had seen and 
heard. Like Eiilbu, they were full of this matter, and the spirit within them 
coustrained them; they must speak that they might be refreshed, Job xxxii. 18, 20. 
ist. They felt the influence of it upon themselves, what a blessed change it 
had wrought upon them, had brought them into a new world, and therefore 
they cannot but speak of it; and those speak the doctrine of Christ best that 
have felt the power of it, and tasted the sweetness of it, and have themselves 
been deeply atfected with it ; it is as a fire in their bones, Jer. xx.19. 2nd. They 
know the importance of it to others. They look with concern upon perishing 
souls, and know they cannot escape eternal ruin but by Jesus Christ, and 
therefore will be faithful to them in giving them warning, and shewing them the 
right way. ‘hey are things which we have seen and heard, and therefore are 
fully assured of ourselves; and things which we only have seen and heard, and 
therefore, if we do not publish them, who will? who can? Knowing the favour, 
as well as the terror of the Lord, we persuade men; for the love of Christ, and 
the love of souls, constraineth us, 2 Cor. v. 11, 14. 

Thirdly. Here is the discharge of the prisoners; ver. 21, “they farther 
threatened them,” and thought they frightened them, and then “‘let them go.” 
There were many whom they terrified into an obedience to their unrighteous 
decrees; they knew how to keep men in awe with their excommunications, 
Jno. ix. 22, and thought they could have the same influence upon the apostles 
that they had upon other men; but they were deceived, for they had been with 
Jesus. ‘Chey threatened them, and that was all they did now; when they had 
done that they let them go, E 

1 Besause they durst not contradict the people, who glorified God for that 
when was done, and would have been ready (at least they thought so) to pull 
thes. out of their seats if they had punished the apostles for doing it. As rulers, 
by the ordinance of God, are made a terror and restraint to wicked people, so 
poeple are sometimes, by the providence of God, made a terror and restraint 
tu wiched rulers. 


_ 2 Bovause they could not contradict the miracle; “for the man was above 
forty years old on whom this miracle of healing was shewed,” and therefore, 


Ist. ‘The miracle was so much the greater, he having been lame from his mother’s 
woinb, ch. iii. 2. The older he grew the more inveterate the disease was, and 
the nore hardly cured. If those that are grown into years, and have been long 
accustomed to evil, yet are cured of their spiritual impotency to good, and 
thereby of their evil customs, the power of Divine grace is therein so much the 
m reimagnified. 2nd. The truth of it was so much the better attested; for the 
mat, being above forty years old, he was able, like the blind man whom Christ 
heated. when he was asked, to speak for himself, Jno. ix. 21. 


23 And being let go, they went to their own com- 
pany, and reported all that the chief priests and 
elders had said unto them, 24 And when they 
heard that, they lifted up their voice to God with 
one accord, and said, Lord, thou art God, which hast 
made heaven, and earth, and the sea, and all that in 
them is: 25 Who by the mouth of thy servant 
David hast said, Why did the heathen rage, and the 
people imagine vain things? 26 The kings of the 
earth stood up, and the rulers were gathered toge- 
ther against the Lord, and against his Christ. 27 
For of a truth against thy holy child Jesus, whom 
thou hast anointed, both Herod, and Pontius Pilate, 
with the Gentiles, and the people of Israel, were 
gathered together, 28 For to do whatsoever thy 
hand and thy counsel determined before to be done. 
29 And now, Lord, behold their threatenings: and 
grant unto thy servants, that with all boldness they 
may speak thy word, 380 By stretching forth thine 
hand to heal; and that signs and wonders may be 
done by the name of thy holy child Jesus. 31 And 
when they had prayed, the place was shaken where 
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they were assembled together; and they were all 
filled with the Holy Ghost, and they spake the word 


of God with boldness. 


We hear no more at present of the chief priests, what they did when they 
had dismissed Peter and John, but are to attend those two witnesses. And 
here we have, 

First. Their return to their brethren, the apostles and ministers, and per- 
haps some private Christians; ver. 23, “being let go, they went to their own 
company,” who perhaps were at this time met together in pain for them, and 
praying for them, as ech. xii. 12. As soon as ever they were at liberty they 
went to their old friends, and returned to their church fellowship. ‘ 

1. Though God had highly honoured them, in calling them out to be his 
witnesses, and enabling them to acquit themselves so well, yet they were not 
puffed up with the honour done them, nor thought themselves thereby exalted 
above their brethren, but “ went to their own company.” No advancement in 
gifts or usefulness should make us think ourselves above either the duties or 
the privileges of the communion of saints. 

2. Though their enemies had severely threatened them, and endeavoured to 
break their knot, and frighten them from the work they were jointly engaged 
in, yet “they went to their own company,” and feared not the wrath of their 
rulers. They might have had comfort if, being let go, they had retired to their 
closets, and spent some time in devotion there. But they were men in a public 
station, and must seek not so much their own personal satisfaction as the 
public good; and Christ’s followers do best in company, provided it be in their 
own company. 

Secondly. ‘The account they gave them of what had passed. They “reported 
all that the chief priests and elders had said unto them,” adding, no doubt, what 
they were enabled by the grace of God to reply to them, and how their trial 
issued. They related it to them, 

1. That they might know what to expect both from men and from God in the 
progress of their work. From men they might expect every thing that was 
terrifying, but from God every thing that was encouraging; men would do 
their utmost to run them down, but God would take effectual care to bear 
them up. Thus the brethren in the Lord would wax confident through their 
bonds, and their experiences, as Phil. i. 14. 

2. That they might have it recorded in the history of the church for the 
benefit of posterity, particularly for the confirmation of our faith touching the 
resurrection of Christ. The silence of an adversary, in some eases, is next door 
to the consent and testimony of an adversary. ‘These apostles told the chief 
priests to their faces that God had raised up Tans from the dead ; and, though 
they were a body of them together, they had not the confidence to deny it, but 
in the silliest and most sneaking manner imaginable, bade the apostles not tell 
any body of it. 

3. That they might now join with them in prayers and praises; and by such 
a concert as this, God would be the more glorified, and the church the more 
edified. We should therefore communicate to our brethren the providences of 
God that are concerning us, and our experience of his presence with us, that 
they may assist us in our acknowledgment of God therein. 

Thirdly. Their address to God upon this oceasion. When they heard of the 
impotent malice of the priests, and the potent courage of the sufferers, they 
called their company together, and went to prayer; “ they lifted up their voice 
to God with one accord,” ver. 24. Not that it can be supposed that they all 
said the same words at the same time, though it was possible they might, being 
all inspired by one and the same Spirit, but one in the name of the rest lifte 
up his voice to God, and the rest joined with him, op06uyadev,— with one mind,’ 
so the word signifies; their hearts went along with him, and so, though but one 
spoke, they all prayed. One lifted up his voice, and in concurrence with him 
they all lifted up their hearts, which was in effect lifting up their voice to God; 
for thoughts are words to God. Moses cried unto God, when we find not a 
word said. Now, in this solemn address to God, we have, 

1. Their adoration of God as the Creator of the world, ver. 24. With one 
mind, and so in eftect with one mouth, they glorified God, Rom. xv.6. They 
said, “‘O Lord, thou art God,” God alone, Aéorora; thou art our Master and 
sovereign Ruler, (so the word signifies ;) art God; God, and not man; God, and 
not the work of men’s hands; the Creator of all, and not the creature of men’s 
fancies. “ ‘Thou art the God which hast made heaven, and earth, and the sea,” 
the upper and lower world, and all the creatures that are in both. Thus we 
Christians distinguish ourselves from the heathen, that while they worship 
gods which they have made, we are worshipping the God that made us and all 
the world. And itis very proper to begin our prayers, as well as our creed, 
with the acknowledgment of this, that God is ‘the Pathet Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth, and of all things visible and invisible.’ Though the apostles 
were at this time full of the mystery of the world’s redemption, yet they do not 
forget or overlook the history of the world’s creation; for the Christian reli- 
gion was intended to confirm and improve, not to eclipse or jostle out, the 
truths and dictates of natural religion. It isa great encouragement to God’s 
servants, both in doing work and suffering work, that they serve the God that 
made all things, and therefore has the disposal of their times, and all events 
concerning them, and is able to strengthen them under all their difficulties; 
and if we give him the glory of this, we may take the comfort of it. 

2. Their reconciling themselves to the present dispensations of Providence 
by reflecting upon those scriptures in the Old Testament which foretold that 
the kingdom of the Messiah would meet with such opposition as this at the 
first setting of it up in the world, ver. 25, 26. ‘“*God that made heaven and 
earth” cannot meet with any opposition to his designs, since none dare dispute 
or contest with him; yea, thus it was written, thus he spake by the mouth, 
thus he wrote by the pen, of his servant David, who, as appears by this, was 
the penman of the second Psalm, and therefore most probably of the first, and 
other psalms that are not ascribed to any other, though they have not his name 
in the title. Let it not therefore be a surprise to them, or any discouragement 
to any in embracing their doctrine; for the Scripture must be fulfilled. It was 
foretold, Ps. ii. 1,2, 1st. That the heathen would rage at Christ and his king- 
dom, and be angry at the attempts to set it up; because that would be the 
pulling down of the gods of the heathen, and giving check to the wickedness of 
the heathen. 2nd. Bhat the people would imagine all the things that could be 
against it, to silence the teachers of it, to discountenance the subjects of it, and 
to crush all the interests of it; and if they prove vain things in the issue, that 
is no thanks to them who imagined them. 3rd. That the kings of the earth 
particularly would stand up in opposition to the kingdom of Christ, as if they 
were jealous (though there is no occasion for their being so) that it would 
interfere with their powers, and entrench upon their prerogatives. The kings 
of the earth that are most favoured and honoured by Divine providence, and 
should do most for God, are strangers and enemies to Divine grace, and do 
most against God. 4th. Phat the rulers would gather together against God 
and Christ; not only monarchs that have the power in their single Parnonsy Fat 
there where the power is in many rulers, councils, and senates, they gather 
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together to consult and decree against the Lord, and against his Christ; against 
both natural and revealed religion. What is done against Christ God takes as 
done against himself. Christianity was not only destitute of the advantage of 
the countenance and support of kings and rulers, it had neither their power 
nor their purses, but it was opposed and fought against by them, and they com- 
bined to run it down; and yet it made its way. 

3. Their representation of the present accomplishment of those predictions, 
in the enmity and malice of the rulers against Care, What was foretold we 
see fulfilled, ver. 27, 28. It is of a truth, it is certainly so, it is too plain to be 
denied, and in it appears the truth of the prediction, that Herod and Pilate, the 
two Roman governors, with the Gentiles, the Roman soldiers under their com- 
mand, and with the people of Israel, the rulers of the Jews, and the mob that 
is under their influence, were gathered together in a confederacy against the 
holy child Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, (some copies add another circum- 
stance ; év 77) 76\ce cou tav7m,— in this thy holy city, where, above any place, he 
should have been welcomed;) but herein they “do that which thy hand and 
thy counsel determined before to be done.” See here, Ist. The wise and holy 
designs God had concerning Christ. He is here called the child Jesus, as he 
was called, Lu. ii. 27, 43, in his infancy, to intimate that, even in his exalted 
state, he is not ashamed of his condescensions for us, and that he continues meek 
and lowly in heart: in the height of his glory he is the Lamb of God, and the 
child Jesus. But he is the holy child Jesus, so he was called, Zw. i. 35, “ that 
holy thing,” and thy holy child,—the word signifies both a son and a servant,— 
maida cov; he was the Son of God, and_yet in the work of redemption he acted 
as his Pather’s servant; Zsa. xlii. 1, “ My servant whom [ uphold.” It was he 
whom God anointed, both qualified for the undertaking, and called to it; and 
thence he was called the Lord’s Christ, ver. 26. And this comes in as a reason 
why they set themselves with so much rage and violence against him, because 
God had anointed him, and they were resolved not to resign, much less to 
submit to him. David was envied by Saul because he was the Lord’s anointed ; 
and the Philistines came up to seek David when they heard he was anointed, 
2 Sam. v.17. Now the God that anointed Christ determined what should be 
done to him pursuant to that anointing; he was anointed to be a Saviour, and 
therefore it was determined he should be a sacrifice to make atonement for sin. 
He must die, therefore he must be slain, yet not by his own hands; therefore 
God wisely determined before by what hands it should be done. It must be by 
the hands of those who will treat him as a criminal and malefactor, and there- 
fore it cannot be done by the hands either of angels or good men; he must 
therefore be delivered into the hands of sinners, as Job was, Job xvi. 11; and 
as David was delivered to Shimei to be made a curse, 2 Sam. xvi. 11, “the Lord 
has bidden him.” God’s hand and his counsel determined it; his will, and his 
wisdom. God’s hand, which properly notes his executive power, yet is here 
put for his purpose and decree, because with him saying and doing are not two 
things as they are with us: his hand and his counsel always agree; for what- 
soever the Lord pleased that did he. Dr. Hammond makes this phrase, of 
God’s hand determining it, to be an allusion to the high priest’s casting lots 
upon the two goats on the day of atonement, Zev. xvi. 8, in which he lifted up 
the hand that he happened to have the lot for the Lord in, and that goat on 
which it fell was immediately sacrificed; and the disposal of this lot was from 
the Lord, Pr. xvi. 33. Thus God’s hand determined what should be done, that 
Christ should be the sacrifice slain. Or, (if I may offer a conjecture,) when 


God’s hand is here said to determine, it may be meant not of God’s acting | 


hand, but his writing hand, as Job xiii. 26, “ Thou writest bitter things against 
us;” and God’s decree is said to be that which is written in the Scripture of 
truth, Dan. x. 21; and in the volume of the book it was written of Christ, 
Ps. xi.7; and it was God’s hand that wrote it, his hand according to his counsel. 
The commission was given under his hand. 2nd. ‘The wicked and unholy instru- 
ments that were employed in the executing of this design, though they meant 
not so, neither did their hearts think so. Herod and Pilate, Gentiles and Jews, 
who had been at variance with each other, united against Christ ;.and God’s 
serving his own purposes by what they did was no excuse at all for their malice 
and wickedness in the doing of it, any more than God’s making the blood of the 
martyrs the seed of the church extenuated the guilt of their bloody perse- 
cutors. Sin is not the less evil for God’s bringing good out of its but he is 
a put the more glorified, and will be so, when the mystery of God shall be 
nished. 

4. Their petition with reference to their case at this time. The enemies were 
gathered together against Christ, and then no wonder they were so against his 
ministers ; “the disciple is not better than his Master,” nor must expect better 
treatment: but, being thus insulted, they pray, 

Ist. That God would take cognizance of the malice of their enemies; “ Now, 
Lord, behold their threatenings,” ver. 29. Behold them as thou art said to 
behold them in the psalm before quoted, Ps. ii. 4; when they thought to break 
his bands asunder, and cast away his cords from them, he that sits in heaven 
laughs at them, and has them in derision; and then the virgin, the daughter 
of Zion, may despise.the impotent menaces even of the great king, the king of 
Assyria, Zsa. xxxvii. 22. And “now, Lord,”’—ré wv; there is an emphasis upon 
the “now,” to intimate that thenis God’s time to appear for his people, when 
the power of their enemies is most daring and threatening. ‘They do not dic- 
tate to God what he should do, but refer themselves to him, like Hezekiah, 
Isa. xxxvii. 17: “ Open thine eyes, O Lord, and see;” thou knowest what they 
say; “thou beholdest mischief and spite,” Ps. x.14; to thee we appeal. “ Behold 
their threatenings,” and either tie their hands, or turn their hearts; make their 
wrath as far as it is let loose to praise thee, and the remainder thereof do thou 
restrain, Ps. lxxvi. 10. It is a comfort to us, that if we are unjustly threatened, 
and bear it patiently, we may make ourselves easy by spreading the case before 
the Lord, and leaving it with him. . 

2nd. That God by his grace would keep up their spirits, and animate them to 
go on cheerfully in their work; “ Grant unto thy servants that with all boldness 
they may speak thy Word,” though the priests and rulers have enjoined them 
silence. Note, In threatening times our care should be, not so much that trou- 
bles may be prevented, as that we may be enabled to go on with cheerfulness 
and resolution in our work and duty, whatever troubles we may meet with. 
Their prayer is not, Lord, behold their threatenings, and frighten them, and 
stop their mouths, and fill their faces with shame ; but, Behold their threaten- 
ings, and animate us, open our mouths, and fill our hearts with courage. They 
do not pray, Lord, give us a fair opportunity to retire from our work, now it is 
become dangerous; but, Lord, give us grace to go on in our work, and not to be 
afraid of the face of man. Observe, First. Those that are sent on God’s errands 
ought to deliver their message with boldness, with all boldness, with all liberty of 
speech; not shunning to declare the whole counsel of God, whoever is offended ; 
not doubting of what they say, or of being borne out in saying it. Secondly. 
God is to be sought unto for an ability to speak his Word with boldness, and 
those that desire Divine aids and encouragements may depend upon them, and 
ought to go forth and go on in the strength of the Lord God. Thirdly. The 
threatenings of our enemies, that are designed to weaken our hands, and drive 
us off from our work, should rather stir us up to so much the more courage and 

esolution in our work. Are they daring that fight against Christ? for shame, 

et not us be sneaking that are for him, Ba 
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3rd. That God would still give them power to work miracles for the confir- 
mation of the doctrine they preached, which, by the cure of the lame man, they 
found to contribute very much to their suecess, and would contribute abund- 
antly to their farther progress. “ Lord, grant us boldness, by stretching forth 
thine hand to heal.” Note, Nothing emboldens faithful ministers more in their 
work than the tokens of God’s presence with them, anda Divine power going 
along with them. ‘They pray, First. That God would stretch forth his hand to 
heal both the bodies and souls of men; else in vain do they stretch forth their 
hands, eitherin preaching, Zsa. Ixy. 2, or in curing, eh. vii. 7. Secondly. That 

signs and wonders might be done by the name of the holy child Jesus,” which 
would be convincing to the people, and confounding to the enemies. Christ had 
promised them a power to work miracles for the proof of their commission, 
Mar. xvi.17,18. Yet they must pray for it; and, though they had it, must pray 
for the continuance of it. Christ himself must ask, and it shall be given him. 
Observe, It is the honour of Christ that they aim at in this request, that the 
wonder might be done by the name of Jesus, the holy child Jesus, and his 
name shall have all the glory. 

Fourthly. The gracious answer God gave to this address, not in word, but in 
power. 

1. God gave them a sign of the acceptance of their prayers, ver. 31; “ when 
they had prayed, *—perhaps many of them prayed successively, one by one, ac- 
cording to the rule, 1 Cor. xiv.31,—and when they had concluded the work of the 
day, “‘ the place was shaken where they were assembled together ;” there was a 
strong mighty wind, such as that when the Spirit was poured out upon them, 
ch. ii. 1, which shook the house, which was now their house of prayer. ‘This 
shaking of the place was designed to strike an awe upon them, and to awaken 
and raise their expectations, and to give them a sensible token that God was 
with them of a truth; and perhaps it was to put them in mind of that pro- 
phecy, Hag. ii. 7, “I will shake all nations, and will fill this house with glory.” 
‘This was to shew them what reason they had to fear God more, and then they 
would fear man less. He that shook this place could make the hearts of those 
who threatened his servants thus to tremble; for he cuts off the spirit of princes, 
and is terrible to the kings of the earth. he place was shaken that their faith 
might be established and unshaken. 

2. God gave them greater degrees of his Spirit, which was the thing they 
prayed for. Their prayer without doubt was accepted, for it was answered ; 
“they were all filled with the Holy Ghost” more than ever, by which they 
were not only encouraged, but enabled to speak “the Word of God with 
boldness,” and not to be afraid of the proud and haughty looks of men. The 
Holy Ghost taught them, not only what to speak, but how to speak. Those 
that were endued habitually with the powers of the Holy Ghost, yet had 
occasion for fresh supplies of the Spirit, according as the various occurrences 
of their service were. ‘They were filled with the Holy Ghost at the bar, 
ver. 2; and now filled with the Holy Ghost in the pulpit; which teaches 
us to live in an actual dependence upon the grace of God according as the 
duty of every day requires. We need to be anointed with fresh oil upon 
every fresh occasion. As in the providence of God, so in the grace of God, 
we not only in general live, and have our being, but move in every particular 
action, ch. xvii. 28. We have here an instance of the performance of that 
promise, that “God will give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him,” Zw. xi. 13; 
for it was in answer to prayer that they were filled with the Holy Ghost; and 
an example of the improvement of that gift, which is required of all on whom 
it is bestowed; have it and use it, use it and have more of it. When they were 
filled with the Holy Ghost, “they spoke the Word with all boldness,” for “the 
ministration of the Spirit is given to every man to profit withal.” Talents must 
be traded with, not buried. When they find the Lord God help them by his 
Spirit, they know they shall not be confounded, Jsa. L. 7. 


32 And the multitude of them that believed were 
of one heart and of one soul: neither said any of 
them that ought of the things which he possessed 
was his own; but they had all things common. 33 
And with great power gave the apostles witness of 
the resurrection of the Lord Jesus: and great grace 
was upon them all. 34 Neither was there any 


among them that lacked: for as many as were pos- 


sessors of lands or houses sold them, and brought 
the prices of the things that were sold, 35 And 
laid them down at the apostles’ feet: and distribution 
was made unto every man according as he had need. 
36 And Joses, who by the apostles was surnamed 
Barnabas, (which is, being interpreted, The son of 
consolation, ) a Levite, and of the country of Cyprus, 
37 Having land, sold 2, and brought the money, 
and laid zt at the apostles’ feet. 


We have a general idea given us in these verses, and it is a very beautiful one, 
of the spirit and state of this truly primitive church ; it is conspectus s@culi,— 
fa view of that age’ of infancy and innocence. 

First. The disciples loved one another dearly. Behold how good and how 
pleasant it was to see how “the multitude of themathat believed were of one 
heart and of one soul,” ver. 32; and there was no such thing as discord or 
division among them. Observe here ? , 

1. There were multitudes that believed, even in Jerusalem where the malig- 
nant influence of the chief priests was most strong. ‘here were three thousand 
converted on one day, and five thousand on another, and besides those there 
were added to the church daily. And no doubt they were all baptized, and 
made profession of the faith, for the same Spirit that endued the apostles with 
courage to preach the faith of Christ endued them with courage to confess it. 
Note, The increase of the church is the glory of it, and the multitude of them 
that believe more than their quality. Now the chureh shines, and her light is 
come, when souls thus fly like a cloud into her bosom, and like doves to their 
windows, Zsa. Ix. 1, 8. 

2. They were all of one heart and one soul. Though there were many, very 
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many, of different ages, tempers, and conditions in the world, who, perhaps, 
before they believed were perfect strangers to one another, and yet, when they 
met in Christ, they were as intimately acquainted as if they had known one 
another many years. Perhaps they had been of different sects among the Jews 
before their conversion, or had had discords upon civil accounts. But now 
those were all forgotten and laid aside, and they were unanimous in the faith 
of Christ; and, being all joined to the Lord, they were joined to one another 
in holy love. This was the blessed fruit of Christ’s dying precept to his dis- 
ciples, to love one another, and his dying prayer for them, that they all might 
be one. We have reason to think they divided themselves into several congrega- 
tions, or worshipping assemblies, according as their dwellings were, under their 
respective ministers; and yet that occasioned no jealousy or uneasiness, for they 
were all of one heart and one soul notwithstanding, and loved those of other 
congregations as truly as those of their own. ‘Thus it was then, and we may 
not despair of seeing it so again, when the Spirit shall be poured out upon us 
from on high. : 

Secondly. The ministers went on in their work with great vigour and suc- 
cess; ver. 33,“ with great power gave the apostles witness of the resurrection 
of the Lord Jesus.” The doctrine they preached was the resurrection of 
Christ; a matter of fact, which served not only for the confirmation of the 
truth of Christ’s holy religion, but, being duly explained and illustrated, with 
the proper inferences from it, served for a summary of all the duties, pri- 
vileges, and comforts of Christians. The resurrection of Christ, rightly under- 
stood and improved, will let us into the great mysteries of religion. By the 
great power wherewith the apostles attested the resurrection may be meant, 
1. The great vigour, and spirit, and courage, with which they published and 
avowed this doctrine. ‘They do it not softly and diffidently, but with livel- 
ness and resolution, as those that were themselves abundantly satisfied of the 
truth of it, and earnestly desired that others should be so too. Or, 2. The 
miracles which they wrought to confirm their doctrine. With works of great 

ower they gave witness to the resurrection of Christ, God himself in them 
oneinis witness too. E 

Thirdly. The beauty of the Lord our God shone upon them and all their 
performances. “ Great grace was upon them all,” not only all the apostles, but 
all the believers: xis weytAn, grace that had something great in it, magnificent, 
and very extraordinary, was upon them all. 1. Christ poured out abundance 
of grace upon them, such as qualified them for great services, by enduing them 
with great power; it came upon them from on high; from above. 2. There 
were evident fruits of this grace in all they said and did, such as put an honour 
upon them, and recommended them to the favour of God, as being in his 
sight of great price. 3. Some think it includes the favour they were in with 
the people. [very one saw a beauty and excellency in them, and respected 
them. 

Fourthly. They were very liberal to the poor, and dead to this world. This 
was as great an evidence of the grace of God in them as any other, and recom- 
mended them as much to the esteem of the people. 

1. ‘Chey insisted not upon property, which even children seem to have a sense 
of, and a jealousy for, and which worldly people triumph in; as Laban, 
Gen. xxxi. 43, “ All that thou seest is mine;” and Nabal, 1 Sam. xxv. 11, “My 
bread and my water.” ‘These believers were so taken up with the hopes of an 
inheritance in the other world that this was as nothing to them. ‘ No man 
said that ought of the things which he possessed was his own,” ver. 32. They 
did not take away property, but they were indifferent to it. They did not call 
what they had their own, in a way of pride and vainglory, boasting of it, or 
trusting in it. They did not call it their own, because they had in affection for- 
saken all for Christ, and were continually expecting to be stripped of all for their 
adherence to him. They did not say that aught was their own, for we can call 
nothing our own but sin; what we have in the world is more God’s than our 
own, we have it from him, must use it for him, and are accountable for it to 
him. No man said what he had was “his own,” téov,—‘his peculiar,’ for he 
was ready to distribute, willing to communicate, and desired not to eat his 
morsel alone; but what he had to spare from himself and family his poor 
‘neighbours were welcome to. They that had estates were not solicitous to 
Jay up, but very willing to lay out, and would straiten themselves to help their 
brethren. No marvel they were of one heart and soul, when they sat so loose 
to the wealth of this world, for mewm and tuwm,—‘ mine and thine,’ are the 
great makebates. Men’s holding their own, and grasping at more than their 
own, are the rise of wars and fightings. 

2. They abounded in charity, so that, in effect, “they had all things common;” 
for, ver. 34, there was not “ any among them that lacked,” but care was taken 
for their supply. Those that had been maintained upon the public charity, 
when they turned Christians probably were excluded, and therefore it was fit 
the church should take care of them. As there were many poor that received 
the Gospel, so there were some rich, that were able to maintain them, and the 
grace of God made them willing. Therefore those that gather much have 
nothing over, because what they have over they have for them who gather 
little, that they may have no lack, 2 Cor. viii. 14, 15. The Gospel hath laid all 
things common, not so that the poor are allowed to rob the rich, but so as that 
the rich are appointed to relieve the poor. 

3. They did many of them sell their estates to raise a fund for charity; “as 
many as had possessions of lands or houses sold them,” ver. 34. Dr. Lightfoot 
computes that this was the year of jubilee in the Jewish nation, the fiftieth 
year, (the twenty-eighth since they settled in Canaan, one thousand four hun- 
dred years ago,) so that, what was sold that year being not to return till the 
next Jubilee, lands then took a good price, and so the sale of those lands would 
raise themore money. Now, 
ist. We are here told what they did with the money that was so raised. 
They “laid it at the apostles’ feet,” that is, they left it to them to be disposed 
of as they thought fit. Probably they had their support from it; for whence 
else could they have it? Observe, The apostles would have it laid at their 
feet in token of their holy contempt of the wealth of the world. They thought 
it fitter it should be laid-at their feet than lodged in their hands, or in their 
bosoms. Being laid there, it was not hoarded up, but “ distribution was made” 

y proper persons, “unto every man according as he had need.” Great care 


ought to be taken in the distribution of public charity, First. That it be given | 


to such as have need, that are not able to procure a competent maintenance 
for themselves, through age, infancy, sickness, or bodily disability, or inca- 
pacity of mind, want either of ingenuity or activity, cross providences, losses, 
Oppressions, or a humerous charge. ‘hose that upon any of those accounts, 
or any other, have real need, and have not relatians of their own to help 
them,—but above all those that are reduced to want for well-doing, and for 
the testimony of a good conscienee,—ought to be taken care of, and provided 
for, and with a prudent application of what is given, so as may be most for 
their benefit. Secondly. 'That it be given to every man for whom it is intended 
according as he has need, without partiality or respect of persons. It is arule 
in dispensing charity, as well as in administering justice, ut parium par sit 
ratio,— that those who are equally needing and eqnally deserving should be 
equally helped,’ and that the charity should be suited and adapted to the 
necessity ; as the word is, 
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2nd. Here is one particular person instanced in that was remarkable for this 
generous charity; it was Barnabas, afterwards Paul’s colleague. Observe, 

First. The account here given concerning him, ver. 36. His name was Joses; 
he was of the tribe of Levi, for there were Levites among the Jews of the dis- 
persion, who, it is probable, presided in their synagogue worship, and, according 
to the duty of that tribe, taught them “ the good knowledge of the ford.” He 
was born in Cyprus, a great way off from Jerusalem; his parents, though Jews, 
having asettlement there. Notice is taken of the apostle’s changing his name 
after he associated with them. It is probable he was one of the seventy dis- 
ciples, and, as he increased in gifts and graces, grew eminent, and was respected 
by the apostles, who, in token of their value for him, gave him a name, Barnabas, 
‘the son of prophecy,’ so it properly signifies, he being endued with extraor- 
dinary gifts of prophecy. ‘But the Hellenist Jews,’ saith Grotius, ‘called 
praying wapéc\now; and therefore by that word it is rendered here.’ A son of 
exhortation, so some; one that had an excellent faculty of healing and persuad- 
ing ; we have an instance of it, ch. xi. 22,24. ‘A son of consolation,’ so we 
read it; one that did himself walk very much in the comforts of the Holy 
Ghost, a cheerful Christian, and this enlarged his heart in charity to the poor; 
or, one that was eminent for comforting the Lord’s people, and speaking peace 
to wounded troubled consciences: he had an admirable felicity that way. ‘There 
were two among the apostles that were called Boanerges, ‘sons of thunder,’ 
Mar. iii. 17; but here was a son of consolation with them. Each had their 
secret gift; neither must censure the other, but both ease one another. Let 
the one search the wound, and then let the other heal it and bind it up. 

Secondly. Here is an account of his charity, and great generosity to the 
public fund. His is particularly taken notice of, because of the eminency of 
his services afterwards in the church of God, especially in carrying the Gospel 
to the Gentiles; which, that it might not appear to come from any ill-will to 
his own nation, we have here his benevolence to the Jewish converts; or, 
perhaps this is mentioned because it was a leading card, and an example to 
others. He having land, whether in Cyprus, where he was born, or in Judea, 
where he now lived, or elsewhere, is not certain, but he sold it, not to buy 
elsewhere to advantage; but, as a Levite indeed, who knew he had the Lord 
God of Israel for his inheritance, he despised earthly inheritances, would be 
eumbered no more with them, but brought the money and laid it at the apostles’ 
feet, to be given in charity. hus,as one that was designed to be a preacher 
of the Gospel, he disentangled himself from the affairs of this life. And he 
lost nothing, upon the balance of the account, by laying the purchase money 
at the apostles’ feet, when he himself was in effect numbered among the 
apostles, by that word of the Holy Ghost, “Separate me Barnabas and Saul, 
for the work whereunto I have called them,” ch. xiii. 2. Thus, for the respect 
he shewed to the apostles as apostles, he had an apostle’s reward. 


CHAPTER YV. 

In this chapter we have, I. The sin and punishment of Ananias and’ Sapphira, who, 
for lying to the Holy Ghost, were struck dead at the word of Peter, ver. 1—11. II. The 
flourishing state of the church, in the power that went along with the preaching of the 
Gospel, ver. 12—16. III. The imprisonment of the apostles, and their miraculous 
discharge out of prison, with fresh orders to go on to preach the Gospel, which they 
did to the great vexation of their persecutors, ver. 17—26. IV. Their arraignment 
before the great Sanhedrim, and their justification of themselves in what they did, 
ver, 27—33. V. Gamaliel’s counsel concerning them, that they should not persecute 
them, but let them alone and see what would come of it; and their concurrence for 
the present with this advice, in the dismission of the apostles with no more but a 
scourging, ver. 34—40. WI. The apostles’ cheerful progress in their work, notwith- 
standing the prohibition laid upon them, and the indignity done them, ver. 41, 42. 

en — UT a certain man named 
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SPSS SSDS Ananias, with Sapphira his 
\\.¢ Wife, sold a possession, 2 
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IY\\ price, his wife also being 
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HO the apostles’ feet. 8 But 
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wee ero Peter said, Ananias, why 

K3S7IIZ= hath Satan filled thine heart 

to lie to the Holy Ghost, and to keep back part of 

the price of the land? 4 Whiles it remained, was it 
not thine own? and after it was sold, was it not in 
thine own power? why hast thou conceived this 
thing in thine heart ? thou hast not lied unto men, 
but unto God. 5 And Ananias hearing these words 
fell down, and gave up the ghost: and great fear 
came on all them that heard these things. 6 And 
the young men arose, wound him up, and carried 
him out, and buried him. 7 And it was about the 
space of three hours after, when his wife, not know- 
ing what was done, camein. 8 And Peter answered 
unto her, Tell me whether ye sold the land for so 
much? And she said, Yea, for so much. 9 Then 
Peter said unto her, How is it that ye have agreed 


together to tempt the Spirit of the Lord? behold, 
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the feet of them which have buried thy husband are 
at the door, and shall carry thee out. 10 Then fell 
she down straightway at his feet, and yielded up the 
ghost: and the young men came in, and found her 
dead, and, carrying her forth, buried her by her 
husband. 11 And great fear came upon all the 


church, and upon as many as heard these things. 


The chapter begins with a melancholy “but,” which puts a stop to the plea- 
sant and agreeable prospect of things which we had in the foregoing chapters. 
As every man, so every church, in its best state, has its ‘but.’ 1. The disciples 
were very holy and heavenly, and seemed to be-all exceeding good; but it 
proved there were hypocrites Sm Hem, whose hearts were not right in the 
sight of God, who, when they were baptized, and took upon them the form of 
godliness, denied the power of godliness, and stopped short of that. There is 
a mixture of bad with good in the best societies on this side heaven. Tares 
will grow among the wheat until the harvest. 2. It was the praise of the 
disciples that they came up to that perfection which Christ recommended to 
the rich young man; they sold what they had and gave to the poor: but even 
that proved a cloak and cover of hypocrisy, which was thought the greatest 
proof and evidence of sincerity. 3. The signs and wonders which the apostles 
wrought were hitherto miracles of mercy, but now comes in a miracle of 
judgment; and here is an instance of severity, following the instances of good- 
ness, that God may be both loved and feared. Observe here, 

First. The sin of Ananias and Sapphira his wife. It is good to see husband 
and wife joining together in that which is good; but to be confederate in evil 
is to be like Adam and Eve when they agreed to eat the forbidden fruit, and 
were one in their disobedience. Now their sin was, 

1. That they were ambitious of being thought eminent disciples, and of the 
first rank, when really they were not true disciples; would pass for some of 
the most fruitful trees in Christ’s vineyard, when really the root of the matter 
was not found in them. They sold a possession, and brought the money, as 
Barnabas did, to the apostles’ feet, that they might not seem to be behind the 
very chief of the believers, but might be applauded and cried up, and stand 
so much the fairer for preferment in the church; which, perhaps, they thought 
would shortly shine in secular pomp and grandeur, Note, It is possible 
hypocrites may deny themselves in one thing, but then it is to serve themselves 
in another; may forego their secular advantage in one instance, with a prospect 
of finding their account in something else. Ananias and Sapphira would take 
upon them a profession of Christianity, and make a fair show in the flesh with 
it, and so would mock God and deceive others, when they knew they could not 
go through with the Christian profession. It was commendable, and so far 
it was right, in that rich young man, that he would not pretend to follow Christ 
when, if it should come to a pinch, he knew he could not come up to his terms; 
but he went away sorrowful. Ananias and Sapphira pretended they could 
come np to the terms, that they might have the credit of being disciples, when 
really they could not, and so were a discredit to discipleship. Note, It is often 
of fatal consequence for people to go a greater length in profession than their 
inward principle will admit of. : 

2. That they were covetous of the wealth of the world, and distrustful of 
God and his providence. They sold the land, and perhaps then, in a pang 
of zeal, designed no other but to dedicate the whole of the purchase money 
to pious uses, and made a vow, or at least conceived a full purpose, to do so; 
but when the money was received their heart failed them, and they kept back 
part of the price, ver. 2, because they loved the money, and thought it was too 
much to part with at once, and to trust in the apostles’ hands; and because 
they knew not but they might want it themselves, and, though now all things 
were common, yet it would not be so long, and what should they do ina time 
of need, if they should leave themselves nothing to look to? They could not 
take God’s word that they should be provided for, but thought they would 
play a wiser part than the rest had done, and lay up for a rainy day. Thus they 
thought to serve both God and Mammon, God by bringing part of the money 
to the apostles’ feet, and Mammon by keeping the other part in their own 
pocket; as if there were not an all-sufficiency in God to make up the whole 
to them, except they retained some in their own hands by way of caution 
money. Their hearts were divided, so were they found faulty, Hos. x. 2. They 
halted between two: if they had been thorough-paced worldlings, they would 
not have sold their possession ; and if they had been thorough-paced Christians, 
they would not have detained part of the price. ; 

3. That they thought to deceive the apostles, and make them believe they 
brought the whole purchase money, when really it was but a part. They came 
with as good an assurance, and as great.a show of piety and devotion, as any 
of them, and laid the money at the apostles’ feet, as if it were their all. They 
dissembled with God and his Spirit, with Christ and his church and ministers ; 
and this was their sin. 4 r ; 

Secondly. The indictment of Ananias, which proved both his condemnation 
and execution, for this sin. When he brought the money, and expected to be 
commended and encouraged as others were, Peter took him to task about it. 
He, without any inquiry or examination of witnesses concerning it, charges 
him peremptorily with the crime, and aggravates it, and lays load upon him for 
it, shewing it him in its own colour, ver. 3, 4. The Spirit of God in Peter not 
only discovered the fact without any information, when perhaps no one in the 
world knew it but the man and his wife themselves, but likewise discerned the 
principle of reigning infidelity in the heart of Ananias, which was at the bottom 
of it, and therefore proceeded against him so suddenly. Had it been a sin 
of infirmity, through the surprise of a temptation, Peter would have taken 
Ananias aside, and have bid him go home and fetch the rest of the money, 
and repent of his follyin attempting to put this cheat upon them; but he knew 
that his heart was fully set in him to do this evil, and therefore allowed him 
not space to repent him. He here shewed him, 

i Phe original of his sin. Satan filled his heart; he not only suggested it 
to him, and put it into his head, but he hurried him on with resolution to do it. 
Whatever is contrary to the good Spirit proceeds from the evil spirit; and 
those hearts are filled by Satan in which worldliness reigns, and has the 
ascendant. Some think Ananias was one of those that had received the Holy 
Ghost, and was filled with his gifts, but, having provoked the Spirit to withdraw 
from him, now Satan filled his heart; as, when the Spirit of the Lord departed 
from Saul, an evil spirit from God troubled him, Satan is a lying spirit, he was 
so in the mouth of Ahab’s prophets, and so he was in the mouth of Ananias, 
and by that made it appear that he filled his heart. : f 

2. The sin itself. va lied to the Holy Ghost; asin of such a heinous nature 
that he could not have been guilty of if Satan had not filled his heart. The 
phrase which we render lying to tae: Holy Ghost, is pévoacPad ce 70 Mvetpa 76 
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aeycov, Which some read, to belie the Holy Ghost; which may be taken two 
ways: Ist. That he belied the Holy Ghost in himself; so Dr. Lightfoot takes 
it, and supposeth, that Ananias was not an ordinary believer, but a minister, 
and one that had received the gift of the Holy Ghost with the hundred and 
twenty,—for mention is made of him immediately after Barnabas,—yet he durst 
thus, by dissembling, belie and shame that gift. Or thus, They who had sold 
their estates and laid the money at the apostles’ feet, did it by the special 
impulse of the Holy Ghost, enabling them to do an act so very great and 
generous; and Ananias pretended that he was moved by the Holy Ghost to 
do what he did, as others were, whereas it appeared, by his baseness, that he 
was not under the influence of the good Spirit at all; for, had it been his work, 
it would have been perfect. 2nd. That he belied the Holy Ghost in the 
apostles, to whom he brought the money. He misrepresented the Spirit they 
were acted by, either by a suspicion that they would not faithfully distribute 
what they were intrusted with,—which was a base suggestion, as if they were 
false to the trust reposed in them,—or by an assurance that they could not 
discover the fraud. He belied the Holy Ghost when, by what he did, he would 
have it thought that those who are endued with the gifts of the Holy Ghost 
might as easily be imposed upon as other men; like Gehazi, whom his master 
convicted of his error by that word, “Went not mine heart with thee?” 
2 Kin. v. 26. It is charged upon the house of Israel and Judah, when, like 
Ananias here, they dealt very treacherousiy, that they belied the Lord, saying, 
It is not he, Jer. v. 11, 12. Thus Ananias thought the apostles were altogether 
such as himself; and this was belying the Holy Ghost in them, as if he were 
not in them a discerner of spirits; whereas they had all the gifts of the Spirit 
in them, which to others were divided severally: see 1 Cor. xii. 8, 10. They 
that pretend to an inspiration of the Spirit in imposing upon the church their 
own fancies, either in opinion or practice, that say they are moved from above, 
when they are carried on by their pride, covetousness, or affectation of 
dominion, belie the Holy Ghost. 

But we read it, ‘‘to lie unto the Holy Ghost,” which reading is countenanced 
by ver. 4, “Thou hast not lied unto men, but unto God.” 1. Ananias told a 
lie, a deliberate lie, and with a purpose to deceive. He told Peter he had sold 
a possession, house or lands, and this was the purchase money. Perhaps he 
expressed himself in words that were capable of a double meaning, used some 
equivocations about it, which he thought might palliate the matter a little, and 
save him from the guilt of a downright lie; or perhaps he said nothing. But 
it was all one, he did as the rest did who brought the whole price, and would 
be thought to do so, and expected the praise they had that did so, and the same 
privilege and access to the common stock as they had; and therefore it was 
an implicit protestation that he brought the whole price, as they did. And this 
was a lie; for he kept back part. Note, Many are brought to gross lying by 
reigning pride, and affectation of the applause of men; particularly in works 
of charity to the poor. That, therefore, we may not be found boasting of a 
false gift given to us, or given by us, Pr. xxv. 14, we must not boast even of 
a true gift; which is the meaning of our Saviour’s caution in works of charity, 
“Let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doth.” Those that brag of 
good works they never did, or promise good works they never do, or make 
the good works they do more or better than really they are, come under the 
guilt of Ananias’s lie, which it concerns us all to dread the thought of. 
2. He told this lie to the Holy Ghost. It was not so much to the apostles 
as to the Holy Ghost in them that this money was brought, and that was 
said which was said, ver. 4, “Thou hast not lied unto men,” not to men 
only, not to men chiefly, though the apostles be but men, “but thou hast lied 
unto God.” From hence it is justly inferred, that the Holy Ghost is God; for 
he that lieth to the Holy Ghost lieth to God. ‘They that lied to the apostles, 
acted and acting by the Spirit of God, are said to lie to God, because the 
apostles acted by the power and authority of God; from whence it follows,’ 
as Dr. Whitby well observes, ‘that the power and authority of the Spirit 
must be the power and authority of God.’ And, as he farther argues, ‘ Ananias 
is said to lie to God, because he lied to that Spirit in the apostles which enabled 
them to discern the secrets of men’s hearts and actions, which, being the pro- 
perty of God alone, he that lies to him must, therefore, lie to God, because he 
lies to one who has the incommunicable property of God, and consequently 
the Divine essence.’ 

3. The aggravations of the sin; ver. 4, * Whilst it remained was it not thine 
own? and after it was sold, was it not in thine own power?” which may be 
understood two ways: Ist. Thou wast under no temptation to keep back part 
of the price; before it was sold it was thine own, and not mortgaged, nor 
encumbered, or any way engaged for debt, and when it was sold, it was in thy 
own power to dispose of the money at thy pleasure, so that thou mightest as 
well have brought the whole asa part. ‘Thou hadst no debts to pay, perhaps 
no children to provide for, so that thou wast not under the influence of any 
particular inducement to keep back part of the price. ‘Thou wast a trans- 
gressor without a cause. Or, 2nd. Thou wast under no necessity of selling thy 
land at all, or bringing any of the money to the apostles’ feet; thou mightest 
have kept the money, if thou hadst pleased, and the land too, and never have 
pretended to this piece of perfection. This rule of charity the apostle gives, 
that people be not pressed, and that it be not urged as of necessity, because 
God loves a cheerful giver, 2 Cor. ix. 7; and Philemon must do a good work, 
not as it were of necessity, but willingly, Phile. 14. As better it is not to vow 
than to vow and not to pay, so better had it been for him not to have sold his 
land at all, than thus to keep back part of the price; not to have pretended to 
do the good work, than thus to do it by the halves. When it was sold it was 
in thine own power; but it was not so when it was vowed: thou hadst then 
opened thy mouth to the Lord, and couldst not go back. Thus, in giving our 
hearts to God, we are not admitted to divide them. Satan, like the mother 
whose own the child was not, would take up with a half, but God will have 
all or none. 

4. All this guilt, thus aggravated, is charged upon him. ‘“ Why hast thou 
conceived this thing in thine heart?” Observe, Though Satan filled his heart 
to do it, yet he is said to have conceived it in his own heart, which shews that 
we cannot extenuate our sins by laying the fault of them upon the devil. He 
tempts, but he cannot force; it is of our own lusts that we are drawn away and 
enticed. The ill thing, whatever it is, that is said or done, the sinner has con- 
ceived it in his own heart, and therefore, “if thou scornest, thou alone shalt 
bear it.” The close of the charge is very high, but very just; “Thou hast not 
lied unto men, but unto God.” What emphasis doth the prophet lay upon that 
of Ahaz, Not wearying men only, but wearying my God also, Jsa. vii. 13; and 
Moses upon that of Israel, Your murmurings are not against us, but against the 
Lord, Hx. xvi. 9; so here, Thou mightest have imposed upon us, who are men 
like thyself, but “be not deceived, God is not mocked.” If we think to put 
a cheat upon God, we shall prove in the end to have put a fatal cheat upon 
our own souls. 

‘Thirdly. The death and burial of Ananias, ver. 5, 6. 

1. He died upon the spot. “ Ananias, hearing these words,” was speechless 3 
in the same sense that he was who was charged with intruding into the wed- 
ding feast without a wedding garment: he had nothing to say for himself. But 
that was not all; he was struck speechless with a witness, for he was struck 
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dead; “he fell down and gave up the ghost.” Tt doth not appear whether 
Peter designed and expected that this would follow upon what he said to him ; 
it is likely he did, for to Sapphira, his wife, Peter particularly spoke death, 


ver.9. Some think an angel struck him; that he died as Herod, ch. xii. 23; | 


or his own conscience smote him with such horror and amazement at the sense 
of his guilt, that he sunk and died away under the load of it. And perhaps, 
when he was convicted of lying to the Holy Ghost, he remembered the unpar- 
donableness of the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, which struck him like 
a dagger to the heart. See the power of the Word of God in the mouth of the 
apostles. As it was to some a savour of life unto life, so it was to others a 
savour of death unto death. As there are those whom the Gospel justifies, 
so there are those whom it condemns. : F 

This punishment of Ananias may seem severe, but we are sure it was Just. 
Ist. It was designed to maintain the honour of the Holy Ghost, as now lately 
poured out upon the apostles, in order to the setting up of the gospel kingdom. 
It was a great affront which Ananias put upon the Holy Ghost, as if he could 
be imposed upon, and it had a direct tendency to invalidate the apostles’ testi- 
mony; for, if they could not by the Spirit discover this fraud, how could they 
by this Spirit discover the deep things of God, which they were to reveal to 
the children of men? It was, therefore, necessary the credit of the apostles 
gifts and powers should be supported, though it was at this expense. 2nd. It 
was designed to deter others from the like presumptions now at the beginning 
of this dispensation. Simon Magus afterwards was not thus punished, nor 
Elymas; but Ananias was made an example now at first that, with the sensible 
proofs given what a comfortable thing it is to receive the Spirit, there might 
be also sensible proofs given what a dangerous thing it is to resist the Spirit, 
and do despite to him. How severely was the worshipping of the golden calf 
punished, and the gathering of sticks on the sabbath day, when the laws of the 
second and fourth commandments were now newly given! So was the offering 
of strange fire by Nadab and Abihu, and the mutiny of Korah and his company, 
when the fire from heaven was now newly given, and the authority of Moses 
and Aaron now newly established. : d ; J 

The doing of this by the ministry of Peter, who himself with a lie denied 
his Master but a while ago, intimates that it was not the resentment of a wrong 
done to himself; for then he, who had himself been faulty, would have had 
charity for them that offended; and he, who himself had repented and been 
forgiven, would have forgiven this affront, and endeavoured to bring this 
offender to repentance. ut it was the uct of the Spirit of God in Peter; to 
him the indignity was done, and by him the punishment was inflicted. 

2. He was buried presently; for that was the manner of the Jews, ver. 6. 


The young men that, it is probable, were appointed to that office in the church | 


of burying the dead, as among the Romans the Ubitinarti and pollinctores,—or 
the young men that attended the apostles, and waited on them,—they wound 


np the dead body in grave clothes, and carried it out of the city, and buried | 
it decently, though he died in sin, and by an immediate stroke of Divine | 


vengeance. 

Fourthly. The reckoning with Sapphira the wife of Ananias, who perhaps 
was first in the transgression, and tempted her husband to eat this forbidden 
fruit. She came in to the place where the apostles were, which, as it should 
seem, was Solomon’s porch, for there we find them, ver. 12; a part of the 
temple where Christ used to walk, Jno. x. 23. She came in about three hours 
after, expecting to share in the thanks of the house for her coming in and con- 
senting to the sale of the land, of which perhaps she was entitled to her dower, 
or thirds, for she knew not what was done. It was strange nobody ran to tell 
her of the sudden death of her husband, that she might keep away. 
they did, and she was not at home; and so, when she came to present herself 
before the apostles as a benefactor to the fund, she met with a breach instead 
of a blessing. 

1. She was found guilty of sharing with her husband in his sin by a question 
that Peter asked her, ver. 8, “ Tell me whether ye sold the land for so much ?” 
_—nhaming the sum which Ananias had brought and laid at the apostles’ feet; 
was that all you received for the sale of the land, and had you no more for it ? 
No, saith she, we had no more; but that was every farthing we received. 
Ananias and his wife agreed to tell the same story, and the bargain being 
private, and by consent kept to themselves, nobody could disprove them, and 
therefore they thought they might safely stand in the lie, and should gain 
credit toit. It is sad to see those relations which should quicken one another 
to that which is good harden one another in that which is evil. 

2. Sentence is passed upon her, that she should partake in her husband’s 
doom, ver. 9. 

Ist. Her sin is opened ; ‘* How is it that ye have agreed together to tempt the 
Spirit of the Lord?” Before he passeth sentence, he makes her to know her 
abominations, and shews her the evil of her sin. F%rst. That they tempted the 


Spirit of the Lord, as Israel tempted God in the desert, when they said, “ Is | 


the Lord among us, or is he not?” after they had seen so many miraculous 
proots of his power, and not only his presence, but his presidency, when they 
said, “Can God furnish a table?” so here, Can the Spirit in the apostles dis- 
cover this fraud? Can they discern that this is but a part of the price, when 
we tell them it is the whole? “Can he judge through this dark cloud?” 
Job xxii. 13. ‘They saw they had the gift of tongues, but had they the gift of 
discerning spirits? Those that presume upon security and impunity in sin 
tempt the Spirit of God; they tempt God, as if he were altogether such an one 
as themselves. Secondly. That they agreed together to do it; making the bond 
of their relation to each other, which by the Divine institution is a sacred tie, 
to become a bond of iniquity. It is hard to say which is worse between yoke- 
fellows and other relations, a diseord in good, or concord in evil. It seems to 


intimate that their agreeing together to do it was a farther tempting of the. 


Spirit; as if, when they had engaged to keep one another’s counsel in this 
matter, even the Spirit of the Lord himself could not discover them. ‘Thus 
they digged deep to hide their counsel from the Lord; but were made to know 
it is in vain. How is it that ye are thus infatuated? What strange stupidity 
has seized you, that you would venture to make trial of that which is past 
dispute? How is it that you, who are baptized Christians, do not understand 
yourselves better? How durst you run so great a risk? 

2nd. Her doom is read; “ Behold, the feet of them which have buried thy 
husband are at the door,’ (perhaps he heard them coming, or knew that they 
could not be long,) * and they shall carry thee out.” As Adam and Eve, who 
agreed to eat the forbidden fruit, were turned together out of Paradise, so 
Ananias and Sapphira, who agreed to tempt the Spixit of the Lord, were toge- 
ther chased out of the world. 

3. The sentence executed itself. There needed no executioner; akilling power 
went along with Peter's word, as sometimes a healing power did, for the God 
in whose name he spoke, kills and makes alive; ane out of his mouth (and 
Peter was now his mouth) both evil and good proceed ; ver. 10, “then fell she 
down straightway at his feet.” Some sinners God makes quick work with, 
while others he bears long with; for which difference doubtless there are good 
reasons: but he is not accountable to us for them. She heard not till now that 
her husband was dead; the notice of which, with the discovery of her sin, and 
the sentence of death passed upon — Struck her as a thunderbolt, and took 
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her away as with a whirlwind, And many instances there are of sudden 
deaths which are not to be looked upon as the punishment of some gross sin, 
like this here; we must not think that all who die suddenly are sinners above 
others. Perhaps it is in favour to them that they have a quick passage; how- 
ever, it is forewarning to all to be alwaysready. But here, it is plain, it was 
in judgment. Some put the question concerning the eternal state of Ananias 
and Sapphira, and incline to think that the destruction of the flesh was that 
the spirit might be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus; and I should go in with 
that charitable opinion, if there had been any snaee given them to repent, as 
there was to that incestuous Corinthian. ut secret things belong not to 
us. It is said she fell down at Peter’s feet; there, where she should have laid 
the whole price, and did not, she was herself laid, as it were to make up the 
deficiency. ‘The young men that had the care of funerals coming in, found 
her dead; and it is not said they wound her up, as they did Ananias, but they 
carried her out as she was, and buried her by her husband. And probably an 
inscription was set over their graves, intimating that they were joint monu- 
ments of Divine wrath against those that lie to the Holy Ghost. Some ask 
whether the apostles kept the money which they did bring, and concerning 
which they lied. I am apt to think they did; they had not the superstition of 
those who said, “It is not lawful for us to put it into the treasury ;” for, “ unto 
the pure all things are pure.” What they brought was not polluted to them 
that they brought it to; but what they kept back was polluted to them that 
kept it back. Use was made of the censers of Korah’s mutineers. 

ifthly. The impression that this made upon the people. Notice is taken of 
this in the midst of the story, ver. 5, “‘great fear came upon all that heard 
these things,” that heard what Peter said, and saw what followed; or, upon all 
that heard the story of it, for, no doubt, it was all the talk of the city. And 
again, ver. 11, “great fear came upon all the church, and upon as many as 
heard these things.” 

1. They that had joined themselves to the church were hereby struck with 
an awe of God, and of his judgments, and with a greater veneration of this 
dispensation of the Spirit they were now under. It was not a damp or check 
to their holy joy; but it taught them to be serious in it, and to rejoice with 
trembling. All that laid their money at the apostles’ feet after this were afraid 
of heoping back any part of the price. , 

2. All that heard 1t were put into a consternation by it, and were ready to 
say, “* Who is able to stand before this holy Lord God,” and his Spirit in the 
apostles ? as 1 Sam. vi. 20. 


12 And by the hands of the apostles were many 
signs and wonders wrought among the people ; (and 
they were all with one accord in Solomon’s porch. 
13 And of the rest durst no man join himself to 
them: but the people magnified them. 14 And 
believers were the more added to the Lord, multi- 
tudes both of men and women.) 15 Insomuch that 
they brought forth the sick into the streets, and laid 
them on beds and couches, that at the least the 
shadow of Peter passing by might overshadow some 
of them. 16 There came also a multitude out of 
the cities round about unto Jerusalem, bringing sick 
folks, and them which were vexed with unclean 


spirits: and they were healed every one. 


We have here an account of the progress of the Gospel, notwithstanding this 
terrible judgment inflictéd upon two hypocrites. 

First. Here is ageneral account of the miracles which the apostles wrought; 
ver. 12, “by the hands of the apostles were many signs and wonders wrought 
among the people;” many miracles of mercy for one of judgment. Now the 
gospel power returned to its proper channel, which is that of mercy and grace; 
God had come out of his place to punish, but now returns to his place, to his 
merey-seat again. he miracles they wrought proved their Divine mission ; 
they were not a few, but many, of divers kinds, and often repeated; they were 
signs and wonders, such wonders as were confessedly signs of a Divine presence 
and power. ‘They were not done in a corner, but among the people, who were 
at liberty to inquire into them; and, if there had been any fraud or collusion in 
them, would have discovered it. 

Secondly. We are here to!d what were the effects of these miracles which the 
apostles wrought : 

1. The church was hereby kept together, and confirmed in their adherence, 
both to the apostles and to one another. ‘Chey of the church were all with 
one accord in Solomon’s porch. 1st. They met in the temple, in the open place 
that was called Solomon’s porch. It was strange the rulers of the temple 
suffered them to keep their meeting there. But God inclined their hearts to 
tolerate them there a while, for the more convenient spreading of the Gospel ; 
and they who permitted buyers and sellers could not for shame prohibit such 
preachers and healers there. ‘They all met in public worship; so early is the 
institution of religious assemblies observed in the church, which must by no 
means be forsaken or let fall, for in them a profession of religion is kept up. 
2nd. They were there with one accord; unanimous in their doctrine, worship, 
and discipline. And there was no discontent or murmuring about the death of 
Ananias and Sapphira, as there was against Moses and Aaron, about the death 
of Korah and his company, “ Ye have killed the people of the Lord,” Num. xvi. 41. 
The separation of hypocrites by distinguishing Judgments should make 
sincere cleave so much the closer to each other, and to the gospel ministry. 

2 It gained-the apostles very great respect, who were the prime ministers of 
state in Christ's kingdom. Ist. he other ministers kept their distance; “of 
the rest,” of their company, “durst no man join himself to them,” as their equal, 
or an associate with them. Though others of them were endued with the Holy 
Ghost, and spoke with tongues, yet none of them at this time did such signs 
and wonders as the apostles did; and, therefore, they acknowledged their 
superiority, and in every thing yielded to them. 2nd. All the people magnified 
them, and had them in great veneration; spoke of them with bee ped and repre- 
sented them as the fayourites of Heaven, and unspeakable blessings to this 
earth. ‘Though the chief priests vilified them, and did all they could to 
them contemptible, that did not hinder the people from magnifying them, who 
saw the thing ina true light. Observe, The apostles were far from magnifying: 
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themselves; they transmitted the glory of all they did very carefully and faith- 
fully to Christ, and yet the people magnified them; for they that humble 
themselves shall be exalted, and those honoured that honour God only. 

3. The church increased in number ; ver. 14, “ believers were the more added 
to the Lord,” and no doubt joined themselves to the church, when they saw 
that God was in it of a truth; even “multitudes both of men and women.” 
They were so far from being deterred by the example that was made of 
Ananias and Sapphira, that they were rather inyited by it into a society that 
kept such a strict discipline. Observe, Ist. Believers are added to the Lord 
Jesus, joined to him, and so joined to his mystical body, from which nothing 
can separate us and cut us off but that which separates us and cuts us off from 
Christ. Many have been brought to the Lord, and yet there is room for others 
to be added to him, added to the number of those that are united to him; and 
additions will still be in the making till the mystery of God shall be finished, 
and the number of the elect accomplished. 2nd. Notice is taken of the con- 
version of women as well as men; more notice than generally was in the Jewish 
church, in which they neither received the sign of circumcision, nor were 
obliged to attend the solemn feasts; and the court of the women was one of 
the outer courts of the temple. But, as among those that followed Christ 
while he was upon earth, so among those that believed on him after he went to 
heaven, great notice was taken of the good women. 

4. The apostles had abundance of patients; and gained abundance of repu- 
tation, both to them and their doctrine, by the cure of them all, ver. 15, 16. So 
many signs and wonders were wrought by the apostles, that all manner of 
people put in for the benefit of them, both in city and country, and hadit. Ist. In 
the city. They “brought forth their sick into the streets;” for it is probable 
the priests would not suffer them to bring them into the temple to Solomon’s 
porch, and the apostles had not leisure to come to the houses of them all. 
they “laid them on beds and couches,” because they were so weak that they 
could neither go nor stand, “that at the least the shadow of Peter passing by 
might overshadow some of them,” though it could not reach them all. And 
it should seem it had the desired effect, as the woman’s touch of the hem of 
Christ’s garment had; and in this, among other things, that word of Christ was 
fulfilled, “ Greater works than these shall ye do.” God expresses his care of 
his people by his being their shade on their right hand; and the benign 
influences of Christ as a king are compared to the shadow of a great rock. 
Peter comes between them and the sun, and so heals them; cuts them off from 
a dependence upon creature-sufficiency as insufficient, that they may expect 
help only from that Spirit of grace with whom he was filled. And, if such 
miracles were wrought by Peter's shadow, we have reason to think they were so 
by the other disciples, as by the handkerchiefs from Paul’s body, ch. xix. 12; no 
doubt both being with an actual intention in the minds of the apostles thus to 
heal; so that it is absurd hence to infer a healing virtue in the relics of saints 
that are dead and gone. We read not of any cured by the relies of Christ him- 
self, after he was gone, as certainly we should if there had been any such thing. 
2nd. In the country towns. Multitudes came to Jerusalem from “the cities 
round about, bringing sick folks,” that were afflicted in body, “and them that 
were vexed with unclean spirits,” that were troubled in mind, ‘and they were 
healed eyery one;” distempered bodies and distempered minds were set to 
rights. Thus opportunity was given to the apostles, both to convince people’s 
judgments, by these miracles, of the heavenly original of the doctrine they 
preached; and also to engage role affections both to them and it, by giving 
them a specimen of its beneficial tendency to the welfare of this lower world. 


17 Then the high priest rose up, and all they 
that were with him, (which is the sect of the Sad- 
ducees,) and were filled with indignation, 18 And 
laid their hands on the apostles, and put them in the 
common prison. 19 But the angel of the Lord by 
night opened the prison doors, and brought them 
forth, and said, 20 Go, stand and speak in the 
temple to the people all the words of this life. 21 
And when they heard that, they entered into the 
temple early in the morning, and taught. But the 
high priest came, and they that were with him, and 
called the council together, and all the senate of the 
children of Israel, and sent to the prison to have 
them brought. 22 But when the officers came, and 
found them not in the prison, they returned, and 
told, 23 Saying, The prison truly found we shut 
with all safety, and the keepers standing without 


before the doors: but when we had opened, we found 


no man within. 24 Now when the high priest and 
the captain of the temple and the chief priests heard 
these things, they doubted of them whereunto this 
would grow. 25 Then came one and told them, 
saying, Behold, the men whom ye put in prison are 
standing in the temple, and teaching the people. 


Never did any good work go on with any hope of success, but it met with 
opposition ; they that are bent to do mischief, cannot be reconciled to them 
who make it their business to do good. Satan, the destroyer of mankind, ever 
was, and will be, an adversary to those who are the benefactors of mankind ; 
and it would have been strange if the apostles had gone on thus teachin and 
healing, and had had no check. In these verses we have the malice of hell 
and the ed of heaven struggling about them; the one to drive them off from 
this good work, the other to animate them in it, 
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First. The de were enraged at them, and clapped them up in prison, 
ver. 17,18. Observe, 

1. Who their enemies and persecutors were. The high priest was the ring- 
leader, Annas or Caiaphas, who saw their wealth and dignity, their power and 
tyranny, that is, their all, at stake, and inevitably lost, if the spiritual and 
heavenly doctrine of Christ get ground, and prevail among the people. Those 
that were most forward to join with the high priest herein were the sect of 
the Sadducees, who had a particular enmity to the Gospel of Christ, because 
it confirmed and established the doctrine of the invisible world, the resur- 
rection of the dead, and the future state, which they denied. It is not strange 
if men of no religion be bigoted in their opposition to true and pure religion. 

2. How they were affected towards them; ill affected, and exasperated to the 


| last degree. When they heard and saw what flocking there was to the apostles, 


and how considerable they were become, they rose up in a passion, as men 


| that could no longer bear it, and were resolved to make head against it, bein 


filled with indignation at the apostles for preaching the doctrine of Christ, an 
curing the sick; and at the people for hearing them, and bringing the sick to 
them to be cured; and at themselves and their own party for suffering this 
matter to go so far, and not knocking it on the head at first. Thus are the 
ar of Christ and his Gospel a torment to themselves; envy slays the 
silly one. 

3. How they proceeded against them; ver. 18, “they laid their hands,” 
perhaps their own hands, so low did their malice make them stoop, or rather 
the hands of their officers, “‘and put them in the common prison,” among the 
worst of malefactors. Hereby they designed, Ist. To put a restraint upon 
them. Though they could not lay any thing criminal to their charge worthy of 
death or of bonds, yet, while they had them in prison they kept them from 
going on in their work, and that they reckoned a good point gained. Thus 
early were the ambassadors of Christ in bonds. 2nd. To put a terror upon 
them, and so to drive them off from their work. The last time they had them 
before them they had only threatened them, ch. iy. 21, but now, finding that did 
not do, they imprisoned them, to make them afraid of them. 3rd. To put a 
disgrace upon them; and therefore they chose to clap them up in the common 
prison, that, being thus vilified, the people might not as they had done magnify 
them. Satan hath carried on his design against the Gospel very much by 
making the preachers and professors of it despicable. 

Secondly. God sent his angel to release them out of prison, and to renew 
their commission to preach the Gospel. ‘The powers of darkness fight against 
them, but the Father of lights fights for them, and sends an angel of light to 
plead their cause. The Lord will never desert his witnesses, his advocates, but 
will certainly stand by them, and bear them out. 

1. The apostles are discharged, legally discharged from their imprisonment ; 
ver. 19, “ the angel of the Lord by night,” in spite of all the locks and bars 
that were upon them, opened the prison doors; and, in spite of all the vigilance 
and resolution of the tengo that stood without before the doors, brought 
forth the prisoners, (see ver. 12,) gave them authority to go out, without crime; 
and led an through all opposition. This deliverance is not so particularly 
related as that of Deter ch: xii. 7, &c.; but the miracle here was the very 
same with that there. Note, There is no prison so dark, so strong, but God 
can both visit his people in it, and, if he pleaseth, fetch them out of it. This 
discharge of the apostles out of prison by an angel was a resemblance of 
Christ’s resurrection, and his discharge out of the prison of the grave, and 
would help to confirm the apostles’ preaching of it. 

2. They are charged, and legally charged, to go on with their work; so as 
thereby to be discharged from the prohibition which the high priest laid them 
under. The angel bade them, “ Go, stand and speak in the temple to the people 
all the words of this life,” ver. 20. When they were miraculously set at liberty 
they must not think it was that they might save their lives by making their 
escape out of the hands of their enemies. No; it was that they might go on 
with their work with so much the more boldness. Recoveries from sickness, 
releases out of trouble, are granted us, and are to be looked upon by us as 
granted, not that we may enjoy the comforts of our life, but that God may be 
honoured with the services of our life; “ Let my soul live, and it shall praise 
thee,” Ps. exix. 175; “ Bring my soul out of prison,” as the apostles here, “ that 
I may praise thy name,” Ps. exlii. 7: see Isa. xxxviii. 22. 

Now, in this charge given them, observe, Ist. Where they must preach; 
“Speak in the temple.” One would think, though they might not quit their 
work, yet it had been prudence to go on with it in a more private place, where 
it would give less offence to the priests than in the temple, and so would the 
less expose them. No; “speak in the temple,” for that is the place of con 
course; that is your Father’s house, and is not to be as yet quite left desolate. 
Tt is not for the preachers of Christ’s Gospel to retire into corners as long as 
they can have any opportunity of preaching in the great congregation. 2nd. Ta 
whom they must preach; “Speak to the people.” Not to the princes and rulers, 
for they will not hearken ; but to the people, who are willing and desirous to be 
taught; and whose souls are as precious to Christ, and ought te be so to you, 
as the souls of the greatest. ‘“‘ Speak to the people;” to all in general, for all 
are concerned. 3rd. How they must preach; “Go, stand and speak.” Which 
intimates, not only that they must speak publicly,—stand up and speak, that all 
may hear,—but they must speak boldly and resolutely; “stand and speak,” 
that is, speak it as those that resolve to stand to it, to live and die by it. 4th. 
What they must speak; “all the words of this life;” This life which you have- 
been speaking of among yourselves; referring, perhaps, to the conferences, 
concerning, heayen which they had among themselves, for their own and one 
another’s encouragement, in prison. Go, and preach the same to the world,. 
that others may be comforted with the same comforts with which you your- 
selves are comforted of God; or, of this life which the Sadducees deny, and 
therefore persecute you, —preach that, though you know that is it they have 
indignation at; or, of this lite emphatically, this heavenly, Divine life, in com~ 
parison with which the present earthly life doth not deserve the name; or, 
these words of life, the very same you have preached, these words which the 
Holy Ghost puts into your mouth, Note, The words of the Gospel are the 
words of life, quickening words; eee are spirit, and they are life; “words 
whereby we may be saved;” that is the same with this here, ch. xi. 24. The 
Gospel is the word of this life, for it secures to us the privileges of our wa 
as well as those of our home; and the promises of the life that now is, as we 
as of thatto come. And yet even the spiritual andeternal life are brought so, 
much to light in the Gospel that they may be called this life; for the Word is. 
nigh thee. Note, The Gospel is concerning matters of life and death; and 
ministers must preach it, and people hear it accordingly. They must speak “all 
the words of this life,” and not conceal any for fear of offending, or in hope 
of ingratiating themselves with their rulers; Christ’s witnesses are sworn te 
speak the whole truth. ; , 

Thirdly. They went on with their work; ver. 21, “when they heard that,” 
when they heard that it was the will of God they should continue to preach 
in the temple, they returned to Solomon’s porch there, ver. 21. 

1. It was a great satisfaction to them to have these fresh orders. Perhaps 
they began to question whether, if they had their liberty, they should preach 
as publicly in the temple as they had done; because they had been bidden, 
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when they were persecuted in one city, to flee to another. But, now the 
angel ordered them to go preach in the temple, their way was plain, and they 
ventured without any difficulty, entered into the temple, and feared not the face 
of man. Note, If we may but be satisfied concerning our duty, our business is 
to keep close to that, and then we may cheerfully trust God with our safety. 

2. They set themselves presently to execute them without dispute or delay. 
They “ entered into the temple early in the morning,” as soon as the gates were 
opened, and people began to come together there, and taught them the Gospel 
of the Kingdom, and did not at all fear what man could do unto them. The 
case here was extraordinary: the whole treasure of the Gospel is lodged in 
their hands; if they be silent now, the springs are shut up, and the whole work 
falls to the ground and is made to cease, which is not the case with ordinary 
ministers, who therefore are not by this example bound to throw themselves 
into the mouth of danger; and yet, when God gives opportunity of doing good 
though we be under the restraint and terror of human powers, we should 
yenture far, rather than let go such an opportunity. ‘ 

Fourthly. The high priest and his party went on with their prosecution 
yer. 21. They, supposing they had the apostles sure enough, “ called the council 
together,” a great and extraordinary council, for they summoned “ all the senate 
of the children of Israel.” See here, 

1. How they were prepared, and how big with expectation, to crush the 
Gospel of Christ and the preachers of it; for they raised the whole posse. The 
last time they had the apostles in custody, they convened them only before a 
committee of those that were “of the kindred of the high priest,” who were 
obliged to act cautiously; but now, that they might proceed farther, and with 
more assurance, they called together racay tiv yepouciay, ‘all the eldership;’ that 
is, saith Dr. Lightfoot, all the three courts or benches of judges in Jerusalem, 
not only the great Sanhedrim, consisting of seventy elders, but the other two 
judicatories, that were erected, one in the outer court gate of the temple, the 
other in the inner or beautiful gate, consisting of twenty-three judges each; so 
that, if there were a full appearance, here were one hundred and sixteen judges. 
Thus God ordered it, that the confusion of the enemies, might be more public 
and the apostles’ testimony against them, and that those might hear the Gospel 
who would not hear it otherwise than from the bar. Howbeit, the high priest 
meant not so, neither did his heart think so; but it was in his heart to rally all 
his forces against the apostles, and by a universal consent to cut them all off at 
once. 

2. How they were balked, and had their faces filled with shame. ‘He that 
sits in heaven laughs at them,” and so may we too, to see how gravely the court 
is set; and we may suppose the high priest makes a solemn speech to them, 
setting forth the occasion of their coming together: That avery dangerous 
faction was now lately raised in Jerusalem by the preaching of the doctrine of 
Jesus,which it was needful, for the preservation of their church (which never was 
in such danger as now), speedily and effectually to suppress; that it was now in 

- the power of their hands to do it, for he had the ringleaders of the faction now 
in the common prison, to be proceeded against, if they would but agree to it, 
with the utmost severity. An officer is in order hereunto despatched imme- 
diately to fetch the prisoners to the bar: but see how they are baffled. 

Ist. The officers come and tell them that they are not to be found in the 
prison, ver. 22, 23. The last time they were forthcoming when they were called 
for, ch. iv. 7, but now they were gone; and the report which the officers make 
is, “ The prison doors truly found we shut with all safety,” nothing had been 
done to weaken them; “the keepers” had not been wanting to their duty, we 
found them “ standing without before the doors,” and knowing nothing to the 
contrary but that the prisoners were all safe; but when we went in we found 
no man therein, that is, none of the men we were sent to fetch; but it is likely 
the common prisoners they found there. Which way the angel fetched them 
out, whether by some back way, or opening the door and fastening it close 
again, the keepers all the while asleep, we are not told; however it was, they 
were gone. The Lord knows, though we do not, how to deliver the godly out 
of temptation, and how to loose those that are in bonds for his name’s sake ; 
and he will do it, as here, when he has occasion for them. 

Now think how blank the court looked when the officers made this return 
upon their order; ver. 25, ““ When the high priest, and the captain of the temple, 
and the chief priests, heard those things,” they were all at a plunge, and looked 
one upon another, “ doubting what this thing should be.” They were extremely 
perplexed, were at their wits’ end, haying never been so disappointed in all 
their lives of a thing they were so sure of. It occasioned various speculations ; 
some suggesting that they were conjured out of the prison, and made their 
escape by magic arts; others, that the keepers had played tricks with them, 
not knowing how many friends these prisoners had that were so much the 
darlings of the people. Some feared that having made such a wonderful escape 
they would be the more followed; others, that though perhaps they ha 
frightened them from Jerusalem, they should hear of them again in some part 
or other of the country, where they would do yet more mischief, and it would 
be yet more out of their power to stop the spreading of the infection; and now 
they begin to fear that, instead of curing the ill, they have made it worse. 
Note, Those often distress and embarrass themselves that think to distress and 
embarrass the cause of Christ. 

2nd. Their doubt is in part determined, and yet their vexation is increased, 
by another messenger, who brings them word that their prisoners are preach- 
ing in the temple; ver. 25, “ Behold, the men whom ye put in prison,” and 
have sent for to your bar, “are now,” hard by you here, “standing in the 
temple,” under your nose, and in defiance of you, “ teaching the people.” 
Prisoners that have broke prison use to abscond for fear of being retaken; 
but these prisoners that here made their escape dare to shew their faces even 
there where their persecutors have the greatest influence. Now this con- 
founded them more than any thing. Common malefactors may have art enough 
to break prison, but they are uncommon ones that have courage enough to 
ayow it when they have done. 


26 Then went the captain with the officers, and 
brought them without violence: for they feared the 
people, lest they should have been stoned. 27 And 
when they had brought them, they set them before 
the council; and the high priest’ asked them, 28 
Saying, Did not we straitly command you that ye 
should not teach in this name? and, behold, ye have 
filled Jerusalem with your doctrine, and intend to 
bring this man’s blood upon us. 29 Then Peter and 
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the other apostles answered and said, We ought to 
obey God rather than men. 30 The God of our 
fathers raised up Jesus, whom ye slew and hanged 
ona tree. 31 Him hath God exalted with his right 
hand ¢o be a Prince and a Saviour, for to give repent- 
ance to Israel, and forgiveness of sins. 32 And we 
are his witnesses of these things; and so zs also the 
Holy Ghost, whom God hath given to them that 
obey him. 33 When they heard that, they were cut 
to the heart, and took counsel to slay them. 34 Then 
stood there up one in the council, a Pharisee, named 
Gamaliel, a doctor of the law, had in reputation 
among all the people, and commanded to put the 
apostles forth a little space; 35 And said unto 
them, Ye men of Israel, take heed to yourselves 
what ye intend to do as touching these men. 36 For 
before these days rose up Theudas, boasting himself 
to be somebody ; to whom a number of men, about 
four hundred, joined themselves: who was slain ; 
and all, as many as obeyed him, were scattered, and 
brought to nought. 387 After this man rose up Judas 
of Galilee in the days of the taxing, and drew away 
much people after him: he also perished; and all, 
even as many as obeyed him, were dispersed. 38 And 
now I say unto you, Refrain from these men, and let 
them alone: for if this counsel or this work be of 
men, it will come to nought: 39 But if it be of 
God, ye cannot overthrow it; lest haply ye be found 
even to fight against God. 40 And to him they 
agreed: and when they had called the apostles, and 
beaten them, they commanded that they should not 
speak in the name of Jesus, and let them go. 41 
And they departed from the presence of the council, 
rejoicing that they were counted worthy to suffer 
shame for his name. 42 And daily in the temple, 
and in every house, they ceased not to teach and 
preach Jesus Christ. 


Weare not told what it was that the apostles preached to the people; no 
doubt it was according to the direction of the angel, “the words of this life ;” 
but what passed between them and the council we have here an aceount of; 
for in their sufferings there appeared more of a Divine power and energy than 
even in their preaching. Now here we have, 

First. The seizing of the apostles a second time. We may think, if God 
designed this, why were they rescued from their first imprisonment ? But that 
was designed to humble the pride, and check the fury of their persecutors; 
and now he would shew that they were discharged, not because they feare 
a trial, for they were ready to surrender themselves, and make their appear- 
ance before the greatest of their enemies. 

1. They brought them without violence, with all the respect and tender- 
ness that could be; did not pull them out of the pulpit, not bind them, or drag 
them along, but spoke them fair. And one would think they had reason to do 
so in reverence to the temple, that holy place, and for fear of the apostles, lest 
they should strike them as they did Ananias, or call for fire from heaven upon 
them as Elias did; but all that restrained their violence was, their fear of the 
people, who had such a veneration for the apostles that they would stone them 
if they offered them any abuse. f i 

2. Yet they brought them to those who they knew were violent against 
them, and were resolved to take violent courses with them; ver. 27, they 
brought them to set them before the council as delinquents. Thus the powers 
et have been a terror to evil works and workers became so to the 
good, F 

Secondly. Their examination. Being brought before this august assembly, 
the high priest, as the mouth of the court, told them what it was they had to 
lay to their charge, ver. 28. Ae: 

1. That they had disobeyed the commands of authority, and would not submit 
to the injunctions and prohibitions given them; yer. 28, ‘Did not we, by virtue 
of our authority, straitly charge and command you, upon pain of our highest 
displeasure, that you should not teach in this name; but you have disobeyed 
our commands, and go on to preach, not only without our license, but against 
our express order.’ Thus they who make void the commandments of God 
commonly are very strict in binding on their own commandments and insistin, 
upon their own power. “Did not we command you?” Yes; they did. But 
did not Peter at the same time tell them that God’s authority was superior 
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to theirs, and his commands must take place of theirs? And they had forgotten 


at. 

2. That they spread false doctrine among the people, or at least a singular 
doctrine, and which was not allowed by the Jewish church, nor agreed with 
what was delivered from Moses’ chair. “Ye have filled Jerusalem with your 
doctrine,” and thereby have disturbed the public peace, and drawn people 
from the public establishment. Some take this for a haughty, scornful word: 
This silly, senseless doctrine of yours, that is not worth taking notice of, you 


have made such a noise with, that even Jerusalem, the great and holy city, | 


is become full of it, and it is all the talk of the town. They are angry that 
men whom they looked upon as despicable should make themselves thus 
considerable, 

3. That they had a malicious design against the government, and aimed to stir 
up the people against it, by representing it as wicked and tyrannical, and that 
had made itself justly odious both to God and man. “Ye intend to bring this 
man’s blood,” —the guilt of it before God, the shame of it before men, —“ upon 
us.” Thus they charge them not only with contumacy and contempt of the 
court, but with sedition and faction, anda plot to set, not only the people against 
them, for having persecuted even to death not only so innocent but so good and 

reat aman as this Jesus, but the Romans too, for having drawn them into it. 

ee here how those that, with a great deal of presumption, will do an ill thing, 

et cannot bear to hear of it afterwards, or to have it charged upon them. 

Vhen they were in the heat of the persecution, they could cry daringly enough, 
* His blood be upon us, and upon our children ;” let us bear the blame for ever. 
But, now they have time for a cooler thought, they take it as a heinous affront 
to have his blood laid at their door. ‘Thus are they convicted and condemned 
by their own consciences, and dread lying under that guilt which they were 
not afraid to involve themselves in. 

Thirdly. Their answer to the charge exhibited against them. Peter and the 
other apostles all spake to the same purpose; whether severally examined, or 
answering jointly, they spake as one and the same Spirit gave them utterance, 
depending upon the promise their Master had made them, that, when they were 
brought before councils, it should be given them in that same hour what they 
should speak, and courage to speak it. 

1. They justify themselves in their disobedience to the commands of the great 
Sanhedrim, as great as it was; ver. 29, “ We ought to obey God rather than 
men.” They do not plead the power they had to work miracles, that spoke 
sufficiently for them, and therefore they humbly decline mentioning it them- 
selves; but they appeal to a maxim universally owned, and which even natural 
conscience subscribes to, and which comes home to their case: God had com- 
manded them to teach in the name of Christ, and therefore they ought to do it, 
though the chief priests forbade them. Those rulers set up in opposition to 
God, and have a great deal to answer for, who punish men for disobedience to 
them, in that which was their duty to God. 

2. They justify themselves in doing what they could to fill Jerusalem with 
the doctrine of Christ, though, in preaching him up, they did indeed reflect 
upon those that maliciously ran him down; and, if they thereby bring his blood 
upon them, they may thank themselves. It is charged upon them as acrime 
that they preached Christ and his Gospel ; Now, say they, we will tell you who 
this Christ is, and what his Gospel is, and then do you judge whether we ought 
not to preach it; nay, and we shall take this opportunity to preach it to you, 
“whether you will hear, or whether you will forbear.” 

Ist. The chief priests are told to their faces the indignities they did to this 
Jesus; “Ye slew him, and hanged him ona tree;” you cannot deny it. The 
apostles, instead of making an excuse, or begging their pardon for bringing the 
guilt of this man’s blood upon them, repeat the charge, and stand to it: It was 
you that slew him; it was your act and deed. Note, People’s being unwilling 
to hear of their faults is no good reason why they should not be faithfully told 
of them. It is a common excuse made for not reproving sin, that the times will 
not bear it. But they whose office it is to reprove must not be awed by that; 
the times must bear it, and shall bear it ; “ Cry aloud, and spare not ;” cry aloud, 
and fear not. 

2nd. They are told also what honours God put upon this Jesus, and then 
let them judge who was in the right, the persecutors of his doctrine, or the 
preachers of it. He calls God the God of our fathers—not only ours, but yours ; 
to shew that in preaching Christ they did not preach a new god, nor entice 
people to come and worship other gods; nor did they set up an instituton con- 
trary to that of Moses and the Staal but they adhered to the God of the 
Jewish fathers; and that name of Christ which they preached answered the 
promises made to the fathers, and the covenant God entered into with them, 
and the types and figures of the law he gave them. ‘The God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, is the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. See what 
honour he did him. | 

First. We raised him up; that is, he qualified him for, and called him to, his 
great undertaking. It seems to refer to the promise God made by Moses, “A 
prophet shall the Lord hed God raise up unto you.” God raised him up out 
of obscurity, and made him great. Or, it may be meant of his raising him up 
from the grave; You put him to death, but God has restored him to life, so 
that God and you are manifestly contesting about this Jesus, and which must 
we side with? 

Secondly. He exalted him with his right hand: twWace, hath ‘lifted him up.’ 
You loaded him with disgrace, but God has crowned him with honour; and 
ought we not to honour him whom God honours? God has exalted him, 7 
defi airov, ‘ with his right hand ;’ that is, by his power put forth: Christ is said 
to live by the power of God. Or, to his right hand, to sit there, to rest there, 
torule there. He has invested him with the highest dignity, and intrusted him 
with the highest authority, and therefore we must teach in his name, for God 
has “ given him a name above every name.” 

Thirdly. He hath appointed him “to be a Prince and a Saviour,” and there- 
fore we ought to preach in his name, and to publish the laws of his government, 
as he is a Prince, and the offers of his grace, as he is a Saviour. serve, 
There is no having Christ to be our Saviour, unless we be willing to take him 
for our Prince. We cannot expect to be redeemed and healed by him, unless 
we give up ourselves to be ruled by him. The judges of old were saviours ; 
Christ’s ruling is in order to his saving, and faith takes an entire Christ, that 
came not to save us in our sins, but to save us from our sins. 

Fourthly. He is appointed as ‘Sa Prince and a Saviour, to give repentance to 
Tsrael, and remission of sins.” Therefore they must preach in his name to the 
people of Israel, for his favours were designed primarily and principally for 
them, and none that truly loved their country could be against that. Why 
should the rulers and elders of Israel oppose one who came with no less a 
blessing to Israel than repentance and pardon? Had he been exalted to give 
deliverance to Israel from the Roman yoke and dominion over the neighbour- 
ing nations, the chief priests would have welcomed him with all their hearts ; 
but repentance and remission of sins are blessings they neither value nor see 
their need of, and therefore they can by no means admit his doctrine. Observe 
here, 1st. Repentance and remission go together; wherever repentance is 
wrought, remission is without fail granted, and the favour is given to all those 
to whom is given the qualification tor aL And, on the other hand, no remission 
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without repentance; none are freed from the guilt and punishment of sin but 
those that are freed from the power and dominion of sin; that are turned from 
it, and turned against it, 2nd. It is Jesus Christ that gives, and is authorized 
to give, beth repentance and remission. Whatsoever is required in the gospel 
covenant is promised: are we appointed to repent? Christ is appointed to give 
repentance; by his Spirit working with the Word, to awaken the conscience, 
to work contrition for sin, and an effectual change in the heart and life. The 
new heart is his work, and the broken spirit a sacrifice of his providing; and 
when he has given repentance, if he should not give remission, he would for- 
sake the work of his own hands. See how necessary it is that we repent, and 
that we apply ourselves to Christ by faith for his grace to work repentance 
in us. 

Fifthly. All this is well attested, 1st. By the apostles themselves. ‘They are 
ready to testify upon oath, if required, that they saw him alive after his resur- 
rection, and saw him ascend into heaven; and also that they experienced the 
power of his grace upon their hearts, raising them up to that which was far 
above their natural capacities. ‘“ We are his witnesses,” appointed by him to 
publish this to the world; and if we should be silent, as you would have us, we 
should betray a trust, and be false to it. When a cause is in trying, witnesses, 
of all men, ought not to be silenced, for the issue of the cause depends on their 
testimony. 2nd. By the Spirit of God. We are witnesses, competent ones, 
and whose testimony is sufficient before any human judicature; but that is not 
all, “ The Holy Ghost is witness,” a witness from heaven, —for God hath given 
his gifts and graces to them that obey Christ. Therefore we must preach in 
this name, because for this end the Holy Ghost is given us, whose operations 
we cannot stifle. 

Note, The giving of the Holy Ghost to obedient believers, not only to bring 
them to “the obedience of faith,” but to make them eminently useful therein, is 
avery strong proof of the truth of Christianity. God gave the Holy Ghost by 
his Son, and in his name, Jno. xiv. 26, and in answer to his prayer, Jno. xiv. 163 
nay, it was Christ that sent him from the Father, Jno. xv. 26; xvi. 7; and this 
proves the glory to which the Father has exalted him. The great work of the 
Spirit being not only to justify Christ, 1 Zim. iii. 16, but to glorify him; and all 
his gifts having a direct tendency to exalt his name, proves that his doctrine is 
Divine, else it would not be carried on thus by a Divine power, And, lastly. 
The giving of the Holy Ghost to them that obey Christ, both for their assistance 
in their obedience, and as a present recompence for their obedience, is a plain 
evidence that it is the will of God that Christ should be obeyed; and then judge 
whether we ought to obey you in opposition to him. 

Fourthly. The impression which the apostles’ defence of themselves made 
upon the court. It was contrary to what one would have expected from men 
that pretended to reason, learning, and sanctity. Suresuch fair reasoning could 
not but clear the prisoners, and convert the judges; no, instead of yielding to 
it, they raged against it, and were filled, 

1. With indignation at, what the apostles said; “they were cut to the heart.” 
angry to see their own sin set in order before them; stark mad to find that the 
Gospel of Christ had so much to say for itself, and consequently was likely to 
get ground. When a sermon was preached to the people to this purpose, 
they were pricked to the heart in remorse and godly sorrow, ch. ii. 37; these 
here were cut to the heart with rage and indignation. Thus the same Gospel 
is to some a savour of life unto life, to others of death unto death,” The 
enemies of the Gospel not only deprive themselves of its comforts, but fill 
themselves with terrors, and are their own tormentors. 

2. With malice against the apostles themselves. Since they see they cannot 
stop their mouths any other way than by stopping their breath, they take 
counsel to slay them, hoping that so they should cause the work to cease. 
While the apostles went on in the service of Christ with a holy security and 
serenity of mind, perfectly composed, and in a sweet enjoyment of themselves, 
their persecutors went on in their opposition to Christ, with a constant per- 
plexity and perturbation of mind, and vexation to themselves. 

Fifthly. The grave advice which Gamaliel, a topping man in the council, gave 
upon this occasion, the scope of which was to moderate the fury of these bigots, 
and check the violence of the prosecution. This Gamaliel is here said to be 
a Pharisee by his profession and sect, and by office a doctor of the law, one that 
studied the scriptures of the Old Testament, read lectures upon the sacred 
authors, and trained up pupils in the knowledge of them; Paul was brought up 
at his feet, ch. xxii. 3; and tradition saith that so were Stephen and Barnabas. 
Some say he was the son of that Simeon that took up Christ in his arms when 
he was presented in the temple, and grandson of the famous Hillel. He is here 
said to be “in reputation among all the people” for bis wisdom and econduet; it 
appearing by this passage that he was a moderate man, and not apt to go in with 
furious measures. Men of temper and charity are justly had in reputation for 
checking the incendiaries that otherwise would set the world on fire. Now 
observe here, 3 ee 

1. The necessary caution he gives to the council with reference to the case 
before them. “ He commanded to put the apostles forth a little while,” that 
he might speak the more freely, and be the more freely answered; (it was fit 
the prisoners should withdraw when their cause was to be debated;) and then 
put the house in mind of the importance of this matter, which, in their heat, 
they were not capable of considering as they ought. “Ye men of Israel,” saith 
he, “take heed to yourselves,” consider what you do, or “intend to do as 
touching these men,” ver. 35. It is not a common case, and therefore should not 
be hastily determined. He calls them men of Israel, to enforee this caution. 
You are men that should be governed by reason; be not then as the horse and 
the mule that have no understanding. You are men of Israel, that should be 
governed by revelation ; be not then as strangers and heathens that have no 
regard to God and his word. “Take heed to yourselves,” now you are angry 
at these men, lest you meddle to your own hurt. Note, The persecutors of 
God’s people had best look to themselves, lest they fall into the pit which they 
dig. We have need to be cautious whom we give trouble to, lest we be found 
making the hearts of the righteous sad. . we aad 

2. The cases he cites to pave the way to his opinion, T'wo instances he gives 
of factious, seditious men, such as they would have the apostles thought to be, 
whose attempts came to nothing of themselves; from whence he infers that, if 
these men were indeed such as they represented them, their cause would sink 
with its own weight, and Providence would infatuate and defeat them, and 
then they needed not persecute them. ] } 7 

Ist. There was one Theudas, that made a mighty noise for a while, as one 
sent of God, * poaating himself to be somebody” ‘some great one,’ so the 
word is, either a teacher or a prince, with a Divine commission, to effect 
some great revolution either in the church or in the state; and he observes 
here, ver. 36, concerning him, J%rst. How tar he prevailed. “ A number of 
men,” about four hundred in all, joined themselves to him, that knew not what 
to do with themselves, or hoped to mend themselves, and they seemed then a 
formidable body. Secondly. How soon his pretensions were all dashed; for 
when he was slain, probably in war, there needed no more ado; “all, as many 
as obeyed him, were scattered,” and melted away like snow before the sun, 
Now compare that ease with this: you have slain Jesus the ringleader of this 
faction, you have taken him off; now, if he was, as you say he was, an impostor 
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and pretender, his death, like that of Theudas, will be the death of his cause, 
and the final dispersion of his followers. From what has been we may infer 
what will be in alike case. ‘Ihe smiting of the shepherd will be the scattering 
of the sheep ; and, if the God of peace had not brought again from the dead 
that great Shepherd, the dispersion of the sheep at his death had been total 
erie: The case was the same with Judas of Galilee, ver. 37. Observe, First, 
The attempt he made. It is said to be “after this,” which some read ‘besides this, 
or ‘let me mention after this,’ supposing that Judas’ insurrection was long in 
time before that of Yheudas, for 1t was in the time of the taxation, namely, that 
at our Saviour’s birth, Lu. ii. 1; and that of Theudas they would make the same 
with that of one Theudas whom Josephus speaks of, that mutinied in the time 
of Cuspius Fadus: but that was in the days of Claudius Czsar, some years after 
Gamaliel spoke this, and therefore could not be the same. It is not easy to de- 
termine particularly when these events happened, nor whether this taxing were 
the same with that at our Saviour’s birth, or one of a later date. Some think 
this Judas of Galilee was the same with Judas Gaulonitis, whom Josephus 
speaks of; others not. It is probable they were cases that lately happened, and 
were fresh in memory. This “ Judas drew away much people after him,” who 
gave credit to his pretensions. But, Secondly. Here is the defeat of his attempt, 
and that without any interposal of the great Sanhedrim, or any decree of theirs 
against him. It did not need; “he also perished, and all, even as many as 
obeyed him,” or were persuaded by him, “ were dispersed.” Many have foolishly 
thrown away their lives, and brought others into the same snares, by a jealousy 
for their liberties “in the days of the taxing,” who had better have been con- 
tent, when Providence had so determined, to serve the king of Babylon. 

3. His opinion upon the whole matter. 

ist. That they should not persecute the apostles; ver. 38, “ Now I say unto 
you,” (ra vv, ‘for the present,’ as the matter now stands, my advice is,) “re- 
frain from these men;” neither punish them for what they have done, nor 
restrain them for the future. Connive at them, let them take their course; 
let not our hand be upon them. It is uncertain whether he spoke this out 
of policy, for fear of offending either the people or the Romans, and making 
farther mischief; (the apostles did not attempt any thing by outward force, 
the weapons of their warfare were not carnal; and therefore why should any 
outward force be used against them?) or, whether he was under some present 
convictions, at least of the probability of the truth of the Christian doctrine, 
and thought it deserved better treatment, at least a fair trial. Or, whether it 
was only the language of a mild, quiet spirit, that was against persecution for 
conscience’ sake. Or, whether God put this word into his mouth, beyond his 
own intention, for the deliverance of the apostles at this time: we are sure 
there was an overruling providence in it, that the servants of Christ might 
not only come off, but come off honourably. 

2nd. That they should refer this matter to Providence; Wait the issue, and 
see what it will come to. “If it be of men, it will come to nought” of itself; 
“if of God, it will stand,” in spite of all your powers and policies. That which 
is apparently wicked and immoral must be suppressed, else the magistrate 
bears the sword in vain; but that which has a show of good, and it is doubt- 
ful whether it be of God or men, it is best to let it alone, and_let it take its 
fate, not to use any external force for the suppressing of it. Christ rules by 
the power of truth, not of the sword. What Christ asked concerning John’s 
baptism, Was it of Heaven or of men? was a question proper to be asked con- 
cerning the apostles’ doctrine and baptism, which followed Christ, as John 
Baptist’s went before him; now, they, having owned concerning the former, 
that they could not tell whether it was from Heaven or of men, ought not to 
be too confident concerning the latter; but, take it which way you will, it is 
a reason why they should not be persecuted. 

First. Uf this counsel, and this work, this forming of a society and incorpo- 
rating it in the name of Jesus, be of men, it will come to nothing. If it be the 
counsel and work of foolish, crack-brained men, that know not what they do, 
let them alone a while, and they will run themselves out of breath, and their 
folly will be manifest before all men, and they will make themselves ridiculous. 

- If it be the counsel of politic, designing men, who, under colour of religion, are 
setting up a secular interest, let them alone a while, and they will throw off the 
mask, and their knavery will be manifest to all men, and they will make them- 
selves odious, and Providence will never countenance it,—it will come to nothing 
in a little time; and if so, your persecuting and opposing it is very needless. 
There is no occasion for giving yourselves so much trouble, and bringing such 
an odium upon yourselves, to kill that which, if you give it a little time, will die 
of itself. ‘he unnecessary use of power is an abuse of it. But, 

Secondly. If it should prove (and as wise men as you have been mistaken) 
that this counsel and this work is of God, that these preachers have their com- 
missions and instructions from him, that they are as truly his messengers to the 
world as the Old Testament prophets were, then what do you think of perse- 
cuting them ? of this attempt of yours, ver. 33, to slay them? You must conclude 
it to be, Ist. A fruitless attempt against them. “If it be of God, you cannot 
overthrow it;” for there is no wisdom nor counsel against the Lord; he that 
sits in heaven laughs at you. It may be the comfort of all that are sincerely on 
God’s side, that have a single eye to his will as their rule, and his glory as their 
end, that whatsoever is of God cannot be overthrown totally and finally, though 
it may be very vigorously opposed; it may be run upon, but cannot be run 
down. 2nd. A dangerous attempt to themselves. Pray, let it alone, “lest 
haply ye be found even to fight against God;” and I need not tell you who will 
come off by the worse in that contest. ‘ Woe unto him that strives with his 
Maker ;” for he will not only be overcome as an impotent enemy, but severely 
reckoned with as a rebel and traitor against his rightful prince. ‘They that 
hate and abuse God’s faithful people, that restrain and silence his faithful 
ministers, fight against God, for he takes what is done against them as done 
against himself; whoso toucheth them toucheth the apple of his eye. 

Well, this was the advice of Gamaliel: we wish it were duly considered by 
those that persecute for conscience’ sake; for it was a good thought, and natural 
enough, though we are uncertain what the man was. ‘The tradition of the 
Jewish writers is, that for all this he lived and died an inveterate enemy to 
Christ and his Gospel; and though, now at least, he was not for persecuting 
the followers of Christ, yet he was the man who composed that prayer which 
the Jews use to this day for the extirpating of Christians and Christianity. On 
the contrary, the tradition of the papists is, that he turned Christian, and 
became an eminent patron of Christianity, and a follower of Paul, who, when 
time was, had sat at his feet. If that had been so, it is very probable we should 
have heard of him somewhere in the Acts or Hpistles. 

Sixthly. The determination of the council upon thé whole matter, ver. 40. 

1. Thus far they agreed with Gamaliel, that they let fall the design of putting 
the apostles to death. They saw a great deal of reason in what Gamaliel said, 
and for the present it gave some check to their fury, and a remainder of their 
wrath was restrained by it. 

2. Yet they could not forbear giving some vent to their rage, so outrageous 
was it, contrary to the convictions of their judgments and consciences; for, 
though they were advised to let them alone, yet, Ist. They beat them, scourged 
them as malefactors, stripped them, ane whipped them, as they used to do in 
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the synagogues; and notice is taken, ver. 41, of the ignominy of it. Thus they 
thought to make them ashamed of preaching, and the people ashamed of 
hearing them; as Pilate scourged our Saviour to expose him, when yet he 
declared he found no fault in him. 2nd. “'They commanded them that they 
should not speak any more in the name of Jesus;” that if they could find no 
other fault with their preaching, they might have this ground to reproach it,— 
that it was against law, and not only without the permission, but against the 
express order, of their superiors, 

Seventhly. The wonderful courage and constancy of the apostles in the 
midst of all these injuries and indignities done them. When they were dis- 
missed “they departed from the council,” and we do not find one word they 
said by way of reflection upon the court, and the unjust treatment given them ; 
“when they were reviled they reviled not again, and when they suffered they 
threatened not, but committed their cause to Him,” to whom Gamaliel had 
referred it, even to God, “who judgeth righteously.” All their business was 
to preserve the possession of their own souls, and to make full proof of their 
ministry, notwithstanding the opposition given them; and both these they did 
to admiration. 

1. They bore their sufferings with an invincible cheerfulness, ver. 41. When 
they went out, perhaps with the marks of the lashes given them on their arms 
and hands appearing, hissed at by the servants and rabble it may be, or publie 
notice given of the infamous punishment they had undergone, instead of being 
ashamed of Christ, and their relation to him, they “rejoiced that they were 
counted worthy to suffer shame for his name.” ‘They were men, and men in 
reputation, that had never done any thing to make themselves vile, and there- 
fore could not but have a sense of the shame they suffered, which it should 
seem was more grievous to them than the smart, as it useth to be to ingenuous 
minds; but they considered that it was for the name of Christ that they were 
thus abused, because they belonged to him, and served his interest, and their 
sufferings should be made to contribute to the farther advancement of his name. 
And therefore, Ist. They reckoned it an honour; looked upon it that “they 
were counted worthy to suffer shame,” katafiwéncav atimacbjvac,—‘ that they 
were honoured to be dishonoured for Christ.’ Reproach for Christ is true 
preferment; as it makes us conformable to his pattern and serviceable to his 
interest. 2nd. They rejoiced in it, remembering what their Master had said to 
them at their first setting out, Mat. v. 11, 12,“ When men shall revile you, and 
persecute you, rejoice and be exceeding glad.” They rejoiced not only though 
they suffered shame,—their troubles did not diminish their joy,—but that they 
suffered shame; their troubles increased their joy, and added to it. If we 
suffer ill for doing well, provided we suffer it well and as we should, we ought 
to rejoice in that grace which enables us so to do. 

2. They went on in their work with indefatigable diligence, ver. 42... They 
were punished for preaching, and were commanded not to preach, and yet they 
“ceased not to teach and preach;” they omitted no opportunity, nor abated 
any thing of their zeal or forwardness. Observe, Ist. When they preached. 
Daily; not only on sabbath days, or on Lord’s days, but every day; as duly as 
the day came, without intermitting any day, as their Master did, Zw. xix. 47; 
Mat. xxvi. 55; not fearing that they should either kill themselves or cloy their 
hearers. 2nd. Where they preached. Both publicly in the temple, and privately 
in every house; in promiscuous assemblies, to which all resorted, and in the 
select assemblies of Christians for special ordinances. They did not think that 
either one would excuse them from the other, for the Word must be preached 
in season and out of season. Though in the temple they were more exposed, 
and under the eye of their enemies, yet they did not confine themselves to their 
little oratories in their own houses, but ventured into the post of danger; and 
though they had the liberty of the temple, a consecrated place, yet they made 
no dithiculty of preaching in houses, in every house, even the poorest cottage. 
They visited the families of those that were under their charge, and gave par- 
ticular instructions to them, according as their case required; even to the 
children and servants. 3rd. What was the subject matter of their preaching. 
They preached Jesus Christ, they preached concerning him. That was not 
all; they preached him up, they proposed him, to those that heard them, to be 
their Prince and Saviour. They did not preach themselves, but Christ; as 
faithful friends to the bridegroom, making it their business to advance his 
interest. ‘This was the preaching that gave most offence to the priests; they 
were willing they should preach any thing but Christ: but they would not alter 
their subject to please them. It ought to be the constant business of gospel 
ministers to preach Christ; Christ, and him crucified; Christ, and him glorified: 
nothing beside this but what is reducible to it. 


CHAPTER VI. 


In this chapter we have, I. The discontent that was among the disciples about the dis- 
tribution of the public charity, ver. 1. II. The election and ordination of seven men 
who should take care of that matter, and ease the apostles of the burthen, ver. 2—6. 
III. The increase of the church by the addition of many to it, ver. 7. IV. A particular 
account of Stephen, one of the seven: 1. His great activity for Christ, ver. 8; 2. The 
opposition he met with from the enemies of Christianity, and his disputes with them, 
ver. 9,10; 3. The convening of him before the great Sanhedrim, and the crimes laid 
to his charge, ver. 11—14; 4. God’s owning him upon his trial, ver. 15. 


ND in those days, when the 
number of the disciples was 
multiplied, there arose a 
murmuring of the Grecians 
against the Hebrews, be- 
cause their widows were 
neglected in the daily minis- 
tration, 2 Then the twelve 
“called the multitude of the 
disciples unto them, and said, It is not reason that we 
should leave the word of God, and serve tables. 3 
Wherefore, brethren, look ye out among you seven 
men of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and 
wisdom, whom we may appoint over this business. 
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4 But we will give ourselves continually to prayer, 
and to the ministry of the word. 5 And the saying 
pleased the whole multitude: and they chose Stephen, 
aman full of faith and of the Holy Ghost, and Philip, 
and Prochorus, and Nicanor, and ‘Timon, and Par- 
menas, and Nicolas a proselyte of Antioch: 6 
Whom they set before the apostles: and when they 
had prayed, they laid their hands on them. 7 And 
the word of God increased; and the number of the 
disciples multiplied in Jerusalem greatly; and a 
great company of the priests were obedient to the 
faith. 


_ Having seen the church’s struggles with its enemies, and triumphed with her 
in her victories, we now come to take a view of the administration of its affairs 
at home. And here we have, 

First. An unhappy disagreement among some of the church members, which 
might have been of ill consequence; but was prudently accommodated and 
taken up in time; ver. 1, “ When the number of the disciples,” for so Christians 
were at first called, learners of Christ, “was multiplied” to many thousands 
in Jerusalem, “there arose a murmuring.” 

1, It doth our hearts good to find that “the number of the disciples is 
multiplied,” as, no doubt, it vexed the priests and Sadducees to the heart to 
see it. The opposition that the preaching of the Gospel met with, instead of 
checking its progress, contributed to the success of it; and this infant Chris- 
tian church, like the infant Jewish church in Egypt, the more it was afflicted 
the more it multiplied. The preachers were beaten, threatened, abused, and 
yet the people received their doctrine, invited no doubt thereto by their won- 
derful patience and cheerfulness under their trials, which convinced men that 
they were borne up and carried on by a better spirit than their own. 

2. Yet it casts a damp upon us to find that the multiplying of the disciples 
proves an occasion of discord. Hitherto they were all with one accord,—this 
had been often taken notice of to their honour; but now they were multiplied, 
they began to murmur; as in the old world, when men began to multiply they 
corrupted themselves; “ Thou hast multiplied the nation, and not increased 
their joy,” Isa. ix. 7. When Abraham and Lot increased their families, there was 
a strife between their herdsmen; so it was here, “there arose a murmuring,” 
not an open falling out, but a secret heartburning. 

Ist. The complainants were “the Grecians,” or Hellenists, “against the 
Hebrews.” The Jews that were scattered in Greece and other parts, who 
ordinarily spoke the Greek tongue, and read the Old Testament in the Greek 
version, and not the original Hebrew,—many of which, being at Jerusalem at 
the feast, embraced the faith of Christ, and were added to the church, and so 
continued there,—these complained against the Hebrews, the native Jews, that 
used the original Hebrew of the Old Testament. Some of each of these became 
Christians; and it seems their joint embracing of the faith of Christ did not 
ebb as it ought to have done, to extinguish the little jealousies they had 
nad one of another before their conversion; but they retained somewhat of 
that old leaven, not understanding, or not remembering, “that in Christ Jesus 
there is neither Greek nor Jew,” no distinction of Hebrew and Hellenist, but 
all are alike welcome to Christ, and should be, for his sake, dear to one 
another. 

2nd. The complaint of these Grecians was, that “their widows were 
neglected in the daily ministration;” that is, in the distribution of the public 
charity, and the Hebrew widows had more care taken of them. Observe, The 
first contention in the Christian church was about a money matter; but it is 
pity that the little things of this world should be makebates among those that 
profess to be taken up with the great things of another world. A great deal 
of money was gathered for the relief of the poor; but, as useth to bein such 
cases, it was impossible to please every body in the laying of it out. The 
apostles, at whose feet it was laid, did their best to dispose of it so as to 
answer the intentions of the donors; and, no doubt, designed to do it with the 
utmost impartiality, and were far from respecting the Hebrews more than the 
Grecians; and yet here they are complained to, and implicitly complained of, 
that the Grecian widows were neglected: though they were as real objects of 
charity, yet they had not so much allowed them, or not to so many, or not so 
duly paid them, as the Hebrews. Now, First. Perhaps this complaint was 
groundless and unjust, and there was no cause for it. But those who upon 
any account lie under_disadvantages,—as the Grecian Jews did in comparison 
with them that were Hebrews of the Hebrews,—are apt to be jealous that they 
are slighted, when really they are not so; and it is the common fault of poor 

eople, that instead of being thankful for what is given them, they are queru- 
ous and clamorous, and finding fault that more is not given them, or that more 
is given to others than to them. And there is envy and covetousness, those 
roots of bitterness, to be found among the poor as well as among the rich, 
notwithstanding the humbling providences aay are under, and should accom- 
modate themselves to. But, Secondly. We will suppose there might be some 
occasion for their complaint. lst. Some suggest that, though their other poor 
were well provided for, yet their widows were neglected, because the managers 
governed themselves by an ancient rule which the Hebrews observed, that 
a widow was to be maintained by her husband’s children: see 1 Zim. v. 4. 
But, 2nd. I take it, that the widows are here ye for all the poor, because 
many of them that were in the church book, and received alms, were widows, 
who were well provided for by the industry of their husbands while they lived, 
but were reduced to straits when they were gone, As those that have the 
administration of public justice ought in a particular manner to protect 
widows from injury, Jsa. i. 17; Lu. xviii. 3; so those that have the adminis- 
tration of public charity ought in a particular manner to provide for widows 
what is necessary: see 1 Zim. v.3. And, observe, the widows here, and the 
other poor, had a daily ministration. Perhaps they wanted forecast, and could 
not save for hereafter; and therefore the managers of the fund, in kindness 
to them, gave them day by day their daily bread: they lived from hand to 
mouth. Now, it seems, the Grecian widows were comparatively neglected. 
Perhaps those that disposed of the money considered that there was more 
inzht into the fund by the rich Hebrews than was by the rich Grecians, who 
had not estates to sell as the Hebrews had, and therefore the poor Grecians 
should have less out of the fund. This, though there was some tolerable 
reason for it, they thought bard and rir Note, In the best ordered church 
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in the world there will be something amiss, some maladministration or other, 
some grievances, or, at least, some complaints; they are the best that have 
least and fewest. 

Secondly. The happy accommodating of this matter, and the expedient 
pitched upon for the taking away of the cause of this murmuring. ‘The 
apostles had hitherto the directing of the matter; applications were made to 
them, and appeals in case of grievances. ‘hey were obliged to employ persons 
under them, who did not take all the care they might have taken, nor were so 
well fortified as they should have been against temptations to partiality ; and, 
therefore, some persons must be chosen to manage this matter who have more 
leisure to attend it than the apostles had, and were better qualified for the 
trust than those whom the apostles employed were. Now observe, 

1. How the method was proposed by the apostles. ‘Chey “called the multi- 
tude of the disciples unto them;” the heads of the congregations of Christians 
in Jerusalem, the principal leading men. The Twelve themselves would not 
determine any thing without them; for in multitude of counsellors there is 
safety ; and, in an affair of this nature, they might be best able to advise who 
were more conversant in the affairs of this life than the apostles were. 

Ist. The apostles urge that they could by no means admit so great a diversion 
as this would be from their great work; ver. 2, “It is not reasonable that we 
should leave the Word of God and serve tables.” Receiving and paying money 
was serving tables, too like the tables of the money changers in the temple. 
This was foreign to the business which the apostles were cailed to. ‘They were 
to preach the Word of God; and though they had not such occasion to study 
for what they preached as we have, it being given in that same hour what they 
should speak ; yet they thought that was work enough for a whole man, and 
to employ all their thoughts, and cares, and time, though one man of them was 
more than ten of us, than ten thousand. If they serve tables, they must, in some 
measure, leave the Word of God; they could not attend their preaching work 
so closely as they ought. Pectora nostra duas non admittentia curas,— These 
minds of ours admit not of two distinct anxious employments.’ ‘Though this 
serving tables was for pious uses, and serving the charity of rich Christians, 
and the necessity of poor Christians, and in both serving Christ, yet the 
apostles would not take so much time from their preaching as this would 
require. They will no more be drawn from their preaching by the money laid 
at their feet than they will be driven from it by the stripes laid on their backs. 
While the number of the disciples was few, the apostles might manage this 
matter without making it any considerable avocation from their main business; 
but, now their number was increased, they could not doit. “It is not reason,” 
ovK Gpeoroy éo7v,— it is not fit, or commendable, that we should neglect the busi- 
ness of feeding souls with the bread of life, to attend the business of relieving 
the bodies of the poor. Note, Preaching the Gospel is the best work, and the 
most proper and needful that a minister can be employed in; and that which 
he must give himself wholly to, 1 Zim. iv. 15; which, that he may do, he must 
not entangle himself in the affairs of this life, 2 Zim. ii. 4; no, not in the out- 
ward business of the house of God, Neh. xi. 16. 

2nd. They therefore desire that seven men might be chosen, well qualified 
for the purpose, whose business it should be to serve tables, dcaxovety tpaxéCus, 
to be deacons to the tables, ver. 3. The business must be minded, must be 
better minded than it had been, and than the apostles could mind it, and, 
therefore, proper persons must be chosen, who, though they might be occa- 
sionally employed in the Word and prayer, yet were not so devoted entirely 
to it as the apostles were. And these must take care of the church’s stock, 
must review, and pay, and keep accounts; must “buy those things which they 
had need of against the feast,” Jno. xiii. 29, and attend to all those things which 
are necessary in ordine ad spiritualia,— in order to spiritual exercises,’ that 
every thing might be done decently and in order, and no person or thing 
neglected. Now, 

‘irst. ‘The persons must be duly qualified. The people are to choose, and 
the apostles to ordain; but the people have no authority to choose, nor the 
apostles to ordain, men utterly unfit for the office. ‘ Look out seven men;” 
so many they thought might suffice for the present, more might be added 
afterwards if there were occasion. ‘These must be, 1st. “ Of honest report.” 
Men free from scandal, that were looked upon by their neighbours as men of 
integrity, and faithful men; well attested to, as men that might be trusted; not 
under a blemish for any vice, but, on the contrary, well spoken of for every 
thing that is virtuous and praiseworthy; saptupousevous, men that can produce 
good testimonials concerning their conversation. Note, ‘Those that are 
employed in any office in the church ought to be men of honest report, of a 
blameless, nay, of a beautiful character, which is requisite not only to the 
credit of their office, but to the due discharge of it. 2nd. They must be “full 
of the Holy Ghost;” must be filled with those gifts and graces of the Holy 
Ghost which were necessary to the right management of this trust. They 
must not only be honest men, but they must be men of parts, and men of 
courage: such as were to be made judges in Israel, Hx. xyiii. 21; “able men, 
fearing God, men of truth, and hating covetousness,” and hereby appearing 
to be “full of the Holy Ghost.” 3rd. They must be “full of wisdom.” It was 
not enough that they were honest, good men, but they must be discreet, 
judicious men, that could not be imposed upon, and would order things for the 
best, and with consideration. “Full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom ;” that is, 
of the Holy Ghost as a spirit of wisdom. We find the word of wisdom given 
by the Spirit, as distinct from the word of knowledge, by the same Spirit, 
1 Cor. xii. 8. They must be full of wisdom who are instrusted with public 
money, that it may be disposed of not only with fidelity, but with frugality. 

Secondly. The people must nominate the persons. ‘Look ye out among you 
seven men;” consider among yourselves who are the fittest for such a trust, 
and whom you can with the most satisfaction confide in. They might be pre- 
sumed to know better, or at least, were fitter to inquire, what character men 
had, than the apostles; and therefore they are intrusted with the choice. ; 

Thirdly. The apostles will ordain them to the service, will give them their 
charge, that they may know what they have to do, and make conscience of 
doing it; and give them their authority, that the persons concerned may know 
whom they are to apply to, and submit to, in affairs of that nature; men“ whom 
we may appoint.” In many editions of our English Bibles, there has been an 
error of the press here, for they have read it,“ whom ye may appoint,” as if 
the power were in the people, whereas it was certainly in the apostles; “ whom 
we may appoint over this business,” to take care of it, and to see that there 
be neither waste nor want. : , 

3rd. The apostles engage to addict themselves wholly to their work as 
ministers, and the more closely if they can but get fairly quit of this trouble- 
some office; ver. 4, “ We will give ourselves continually to prayer, aud to the 
ministry of the Word.” See here, First. What are the two great gospel 
ordinances—the Word and prayer. By these two, communion between God 
and his people is kept up and maintained; by the Word he speaks to them, and 
by prayer they speak to him; and these have a mutual reference to each other. 
By these two the kingdom of Christ must be advanced, and additions made 
to it; we must prophesy upon the dry bones, and then pray for a spirit of life 
from God to enter into them. By the Word and prayer, other ordinances are 
sanctified to us, and sacraments have their efficacy. Secondly. What is the 
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iness of gospel ministers—to give themselves continually to prayer, 
Brae hie aaigiety of the Word; they must still be either fitting and farnish: 
ing themselves for those services or employing themselves in them, either 
publicly or privately; in the stated times, or out of them. They must be 
God’s mouth to the people in the ministry of the Word, and the people’s 
mouth to Godin prayer. In order to the conviction and conversion of sinners, 
and the edification and consolation of saints, we must not only offer up our 
prayers for them, but we must minister the Word to them, seconding our 
prayers with our endeavours, in the use of appointed means. Nor must we only 
minister the Word to them, but we must pray for them, that it may be effectual ; 
for God’s grace can do all without our preaching, but our preaching can do 
nothing without God's grace. ‘Che apostles were endued with extraordinary 
gifts of the Holy Ghost,—tongues and miracles; and yet that which they gave 
themselves continually to was preaching and praying, by which they might 
edify the church. And those ministers, without doubt, are the successors of 
the apostles (not in the plenitude of the apostolical power, those are daring 
usurpers who pretend to that, but in the best and most excellent of the apos- 
tolical work) who give themselves continually to prayer, and to the ministry 
of the Word; and such Christ will always be with, even to the end of the 
world, P 

2. How this proposal was agreed to, and presently put in execution by the 
disciples. It was not imposed upon them by an absolute power, though they 
might have been bold in Christ to do that, Phile. 8, but proposed, as that. which 
was highly convenient, and then “the saying pleased the whole multitude, 
ver. 5. It pleased them to see the apostles so willing to discharge themselves 
from intermeddling in secular affairs. and to transmit them to others; it pleased 
them to hear that they would give themselves to the Word and prayer; and 
therefore they neither disputed the matter nor deferred the execution of it. 

Ist. They pitched upon the persons. It is not likely they all cast their eye 
upon the same men; every one had his friend, whom he thought well of. But 
the major yote fell upon the persons here named; and the rest, both of the 
candidates and electors, acquiesced, and made no disturbance, as the members 
of societies in such cases ought to do. An apostle, who was an extraordinary 
officer, was chosen by lot, which is more immediately the act of God. But the 
overseers of the poor were chosen by the suffrage of the people ; in which yet 
aregard is to be had to the providence of God, who has all men’s hearts and 
tongues in his hand. ‘ 

We have alist of the persons chosen. Some think they were such as were 
before of the seventy disciples; but that is not likely, for they were ordained 
by Christ himself long since, to preach the Gospel, and there was no more 
reason that they should leave the word of God to serve tables, than that the 
apostles should. It is therefore more probable that they were of those that 
were converted since the pouring out of the Spirit ; for it was promised to all 
that would be baptized, that they should receive the gift of the Holy Ghost; 
and the gift according to that promise is that fulness of the Holy Ghost which 
was required in those that were to be chosen to this service. We may farther 
conjecture concerning these seven, 1. That they were such as had sold their 
estates, and brought the money into the common stock; for ceteris paribus,— 
‘other things being equal,’ those were fittest to be intrusted with the distri- 
bution of it who had been most generous in the contribution to it. 2. That 
these seven were all of the Grecians, or Hellenist Jews, for they have all 
Greek names. And this would be most likely to silence the murmurings of 
the Grecians, (which occasioned this institution,) to have the trust lodged 
in those that were foreigners like themselves, who would be sure not to 
neglect them. Nicolas, it is plain, was one of them, for he was a proselyte of 
Antioch; and some think the manner of expression intimates that they were 
all proselytes of Jerusalem, as he was of Antioch. 

he first named is Stephen, the glory of these septemviri; “a man full 
of faith and of the Holy Ghost.” He had a strong faith in the doctrine of 
Christ, and was full of it above most; full of fidelity, full of courage, so some, 
_ for he was full of the Holy Ghost, of his gifts and graces. He was an extra- 
ordinary man, and excelled in every thing that was good. His name signifies 
‘acrown. Philip is put next; because he, having used this office of a deacon 
well, thereby obtained a good degree, and was afterwards ordained to the 
office of an evangelist, a companion and assistant to the apostles; for so he is 
expressly called, ch. xxi. 8; compare ph. iy. 11. And his preaching and bap- 
tizing, which we read of, ch. viii. 12, was certainly not as a deacon,—for it is 
plain that office was serving tables, in opposition to the ministry of the Word,— 
but as an evangelist; and, when he was preferred to that office, we have 
reason to think he quitted this office, as incompatible with that. And as for 
Stephen, nothing we find done by him proves him to be a preacher of the 
Gospel, for he only disputes in the schools, and pleads for his life at the bar, 
ver. 9; ch. vii. 2. 
The last named is Nicolas, who, some say, afterwards degenerated, (as the 
Judas among these seven,) and was the founder of the sect of the Nicolaitans, 
which we read of Rev. ii. 6,15; and which Christ there saith, once and again, 
was athing he hated. But some of the ancients clear him from that charge, 
and tell us that, though that vile impure sect denominated themselves from him, 
yet it was unjustly, and because he only insisted much upon it that they that 
had wives should be as though they had none; thence they wickedly inferred 
that they that had wives should have them in common, which, therefore, 
Tertullian, when he speaks of the community of goods, particularly excepts: 
Omnia indiscreta apud nos, preter uxores,— All things are common among us, 
except our wives.’ —Apol. c. 39. 

2nd. The apostles appointed them to this work of serving tables for the 
present, ver.6. The people presented them to the apostles, who approved 
their choice, and ordained them. First. They prayed with them, and for them, 
that God would give them more and more of the Holy Ghost, and of wisdom ; 
that he would qualify them for the service to which ney. were called, and own 
them in it, and make them thereby a blessing to the c vurch, and particularly 
to the poor of the flock. All that are employed in the service of the church 
ought to be committed to the conduct of the Divine grace, by the prayers of the 
church. Secondly. “ They laid their hands on them,” that is, they blessed them 
in the name of the Lord; for laying on hands was used in blessing : so Jacob 


blessed both the sons of Joseph; “and without controversy the less is blessed - 


of the greater,” Heb. vii. 7; the deacons are blessed by the apostles, and the 
overseers of the poor by the pastors of the congregation. Having by prayer 
implored a blessing upon them, they did, by the laying on of hands, assure them 
that the blessing was conferred in answer to the prayer. And this was giving 
them authority to execute that office, and laying an obligation upon the people 
to be observant of them herein. 

Thirdly. The advancement of the church hereupon. When things were thus 
put into good order in the church, grievances were redressed, and discontents 
silenced ; then religion got ground, ver. 7. 

1. “ The word of God increased.” Now the apostles resolved to stick more 
closely than ever to their preaching. It spread the Gospel farther, and brought 
it home with the more power. Ministers disentangling themselves from secular 
employments, and addicting themselves entirely and vigorously to their work 
will contribute very much, as a meann the success of the Gospel. The Word 
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of God is said to increase as the seed sown increaseth, when it comes up again 
thirty, sixty, a hundred fold. 

2. Christians grow numerous; ~ 3 ip 
in Jerusalem greatly.” When Christ was upon earth his ministr 
success in Jerusalem, yet now that city affords most converts. 
remnant even in the worst of places. 

3, * A great company of the priests were obedient to the faith.” 
word anc 


“the number of the disciples multiplied 
had least 
od has his 


Then is the 
rrace of God greatly magnified, when those are wrought upon by it 
that were Font likely, as the priests here, who either had opposed it or at least 
were linked in with those that had. The priests, whose preferments arose from 
the law of Moses, yet were willing to let them go for the Gospel of Christ. 
And it should seem they came in in a body; many of them agreed together for 
the keeping up of one another’s credit, and the strengthening of one another’s 
hands, to join at once in giving up their names to Christ, moAvs te 6xNos,—‘ a great 
crowd’ of priests, were by the grace of God helped over their prejudices, and 
“were obedient to the faith,” so their conversion is described. Ist. They 
embraced the doctrine of the Gospel; their understandings were captivated 
to the power of the truths of Christ, and every opposing erin» thought 
brought into obedience to him, 2 Cor. x. 4,5. The Gospel is said to be “made 
known for the obedience of taith,” Rom. xvi. 26, Faith is an act of obedience, 
for this is God’s commandment, that we believe, 1 Jno. iii. 23. 2nd. The 
evidenced the sincerity of their believing the Gospel of Christ, by a eheerfi 
eompliance with all the rules and precepts of the Gospel. The design of the 
Gospel is to refine and reform our hearts and lives; it is faith gives law to us, 
and we must be obedient to it. 


8 And Stephen, full of faith and power, did great 
wonders and miracles among the people. 9 Then 
there arose certain of the synagogue, which is ealled 
the synagogue of the Libertines, and Cyrenians, and 
Alexandrians, and of them of Cilicia and of Asia, 
disputing with Stephen. 10 And they were not able 
to resist the wisdom and the spirit by which he spake. 
11 Then they suborned men, which said, We have 
heard him speak blasphemous words against Moses, 
and against God. 12 And they stirred up the 
people, and the elders, and the scribes, and came 
upon him, and caught him, and brought him to the 
council, 15 And set up false witnesses, which said, 
This man ceaseth not to speak blasphemous words 
against this holy place, and the law: 14 For we 
have heard him say, that this Jesus of Nazareth 
shall destroy this place, and shall change the customs 
which Moses delivered us, 15 And all that sat in 
the council, looking stedfastly on him, saw his face 
as it had been the face of an angel. 


Stephen, no doubt, was diligent and faithful in the discharge of his office 
as distributor of the church’s charity, and laid out himself to put that affair 
in a good method; and did it to universal satisfaction. And though it appears 
here that he was a man of uncommon gifts, and fitted for a bigher station, yet, 
being called to that office, he did not think it below him to do the duty of it. 
And being faithful in a little he was soon intrusted with more. And though 
we do not find him propagating the Gospel by preaching and baptizing, yet 
we find him here called out to very honourable services, and owned in them. 

First. He proved the truth of the Gospel, by working miracles in Christ’s 
name, ver. 8. . 

1. He was “full of faith and power,” that is, of a strong faith, by which 
he was enabled to do great things. They that are full of faith are full of 
power, because by faith the power of God is engaged for us. His faith did 
so fill him that it left no room for unbelief, and made room for the influences 
of Divine grace; so that, as the prophet speaks, he was “full of power by the 
Spirit of the Lord of hosts,” Mic. iii. 8. By faith we are emptied of self, and 
so are filled with Christ, who is the wisdom of God, and the power of God. 

2. Being so, he “did great_ wonders and miracles among the people,” openly, 

and in the sight of all: for Christ’s miracles feared not the strictest serutiny, 
It is not strange that Stephen, though he was not a preacher by office, yet did 
these great wonders, for we find that these were distinct gifts of the Spirit, 
and divided severally; for “to one was given the working of miracles, and to 
another prophecy,” 1 Cor. xii. 10, 11. And those signs followed not only them 
that preached, but them that believed, War. xvi. 17. 
_ Secondly. He pleaded the cause of Christianity against those that opposed 
it, and argued against it, ver. 9,10. He served the interests of religion asa 
disputant, in the high places of the field, while others were serving them as 
vinedressers and husbandmen. : 

1, We are here told who were his opponents, ver. 9. They were Jews, but 
Hellenist Jews,—Jews of the dispersion, who seem to have Been more zealous 
for their religion than the native Jews. It was with difficulty vay shey 
retained the practice and profession of it in the country where they lives el 
where they were as speckled birds; and not without great expel ad toil 
that they kept up their attendance at Jerusalem, and this made t more 
active sticklers for Judaism than they were whose profession of théir religion 
was cheap and easy. They were “of the syn eats which is am? the syna- 
gogue of the libertines.” The Romans balled those liberti or libertini, that 
either, being foreigners, were naturalized, or, being slaves by birth, were 
manumised or made freedmen. Some think these libertines were such of th 
Jews as had obtained the Roman freedom, as Paul had, ch. xv. 37. And itis 
probable he was the most forward man of this synagogue of the libertines 
in disputing with Stephen, and engaged others in the dispute; for we hb 
busy in the stoning of Stephen, and consenting to his death. ere were 
that belonged to the synagogue of the Cyrenians and Alexandrians, of which 
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synagogue the Jewish writers speak; and others that belonged to their syna- 
gogue, who were of Cilicia and Asia. And if Paul, as a freeman of Rome, did 
not belong to the synagogue of the libertines, he belonged to this as a native 
of Tarsus, a city of Cilicia; it is probable he might be a member of both. The 
Jews that were born in other countries, and had concerns in them, had fre- 
quent occasion not only to resort to, but to reside in, Jerusalem. And each 
nation had its synagogue, as in London there are French, and Dutch, and 
Danish churches. And those synagogues were the schools to which the Jews 
of those nations sent their youth to be educated in the Jewish learning. Now 
those that were tutors and professors in these synagogues, seeing the Gospel 
grow, and the rulers conniving at the growth of it, and fearing what would be 
the consequence of it to the Jewish religion, which they were jealous for, 
being confident of the goodness of their cause, and their own sufficiency to 
manage it, would undertake to run down Christianity by force of argument. 
And it was a fair and rational way of dealing with it, and what religion is 
always ready to admit; “Produce your cause, saith the Lord, bring forth 
your strong reasons ;” Isa. xli. 21. But why did they dispute with Stephen? 
and why not with the apostles themselves? Ist. Some think because they 
despised the apostles as unlearned and ignorant men, whom they thought it 
below them to engaye with; but Stephen was bred a scholar, and they thought 
it their honour to meddle with their match. 2nd. Others think it was be- 
cause they stood in awe of the apostles, and could not be so free and familiar 
with them as they could be with Stephen, who was in an inferior office. 
ard. Perhaps, they having given a public challenge, Stephen was chosen and 
appointed by the disciples to be their champion ; for it was not meet that the 
apostles should leave the preaching of the Word of God to engage in contro- 
versy. Stephen, that was only a deacon in the church, and a very sharp young 
man, and of bright parts, and better qualified to deal with wrangling dispu- 
tants than the apostles themselves, is appointed to this service. 4th. Some 
historians say, that Stephen had been bred up at the feet of Gamaliel; and Saul, 
and the rest of them, set upon him as a deserter, and with a particular fury 
made him their mark. 5th. It is probable they disputed with Stephen because 
he was zealous to argue with them, and conyince them; and this was the 
service which God had called him to. 

2. We are here told how he carried the point in this dispute; ver. 10, ‘ They 
were not able to resist the wisdom and the Spirit by which he spake.” They 
could not either support their own arguments or answer his. He proved, 
by such irresistible arguments, that Jesus is the Christ, and delivered himself 
with so much clearness and fulness, that they had nothing to object against 
what he said; though they were not convinced, yet they were confounded. It 
is not said they were not able to resist him, but “they were not able to resist 
the wisdom and the Spirit by which he spake,” that is, that Spirit of wisdom 
which spake by him. Now was fulfilled that promise, “ { will give you a mouth 
and wisdom, which all your adversaries shall not be able to gainsay or resist,” 
Lu. xxi. 15. They thought they had only disputed with Stephen, and could 
make their part good with him; but they were disputing with the Spirit of God 
in him, for whom they were an unequal match. 

Thirdly. At length he sealed it with his blood. So we shall find he did in the 
next chapter; here we have some steps taken by his enemies towards it. When 
they could not answer his arguments as a disputant, they prosecuted him as 
a criminal, and suborned witnesses against him to swear blasphemy upon him. 
*On such terms,’ saith Mr. Baxter here, ‘do we dispute with malignant men. 
And it is next to a miracle of providence, that no greater number of religious 
persons have been murdered in the world, by the way of perjury and pretence 
of law, when so many thousands hate them who make no conscience of false 
oaths.’ “ They suborned men,” that is, instructed them what to say, and then 
hired them to swear it. They were the more enraged against him because he 
had proved them to be in the wrong, and shewed them the right way; for 
which they ought to have given him their best thanks. Was he therefore 
become their enemy because he told them the truth, and proved it to be so? 
Now let us observe here, > 

1. How, with all possible art and industry, they incensed both the govern- 
ment and the mob against him, that if they could not prevail by the one they 
might by the other; ver. 12, ‘‘ They stirred up the people” against him, that 
if the Sanhedrim should still think fit, according to Gamaliel’s advice, to let him 
alone, yet they might run him down by a popular rage and tumult. They also 
find means to stir up the elders and the scribes against him, that, if the people 
should countenance and protect him, they might prevail by authority. Thus 
they doubted not but to gain their point, when they had two strings to their 

ow. 

2. How they got him to the bar. They “came upon him,” when he little 
thought of it, “and caught him, and brought him to the council.” ‘They came 
upon him in a body, and flew upon him as a lion on his prey; so the word 
signifies. By their rude and violent treatment of him they would represent 
him both to the people and to the government as a dangerous man, that would 
either flee from Justice, if he were not watched, or fight with it, if he were not 
put underaforce. Having caught him, they brought him triumphantly into 
the council, and, as it should seem, so hastily that he had none of his friends 
with him. They had found when they brought many together, they emboldened 
one another, and strengthened one another’s hands; and, theretore, they will 
try how to deal with them singly. 

3. How they were prepared with evidence ready to produce against him. 
They were resolved they would not be run aground as they were when they 
brought our Saviour upon his trial, and then were to seek for witnesses. 
These were got ready beforehand, and were instructed to make oath, that 
they had “heard him speak blasphemous words against Moses, and against 
God,” ver. 11; against this holy place and the law, ver. 13; for they heard him 
say what Jesus would do to their place and their customs, ver. 14. It is pro- 
bable he had said something to that purpose; and yet they who swore it 
against him are called false witnesses, because, though there was something 
of truth in their testimony, yet they put a wrong and malicious construction 
upon what he had said, and perverted it. Observe, 

Ist. What was the general charge exhibited against him, that he spoke blas- 

jhemous words; and, to aggravate the matter, he “ceaseth not to speak 

lasphemous words.” It is his common talk, his discourse in all companies, 
wheresoever he comes; he makes it his business to instil his notions into all he 
converseth with. It intimates, likewise, something of pomeliniagy and contempt 
of admonition; He hath been warned against it, and yet ceaseth not to talk at 
this rate. Blasphemy is justly reckoned a heinous crime, to speak contemptibly 
and reproachfully of God our maker ; and therefore Stephen’s persecutors would 
be thought to have a mighty concern upon them for the honour of God’s name, 
and to do this in a jealousy for that. As it was with the confessors and martyrs 
of the Old Testament, so it was with those of the New, their brethren that 
hated them, and cast them out, said, “Let the Lord be glorified,” and pre- 
tended they did him service in it. He is said to have spoken “ blasphemous 
words against Moses and against God.” Thus far they were right, that they 
who blaspheme Moses, if they mean the writings of Moses, which were given 
i inspiration of God, blaspheme God himself. They that speak reproachfully 
of the Scriptures, and ridicule them, reliant upon God himself, and do despite 
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tohim. His great intention is to magnify the law, and make it honou : 
those, therefore, that vilify the law, and make it contemptible, heoe eras 
name; for he has magnified his Word above all his name. But did Stephen 
blaspheme Moses? By no means; he was far from it. Christ, and the preachers 
of his Gospel, never said any thing that looked like blaspheming Moses; they 
HOLME a roe Lt He Sh) appealed to them, and said no other 
things but what Moses said should come. jus refore is S 
atts blaspheming Moses. But, OP: TRE Veulbge ineampury a ase ee 
nd. Let us see how this charge is supported and made out. Why, trul 
when the thing was to be proved, all they can charge him with is, that Phe hath 
peck ea blasphemous words against this holy place and the law;” and this must 
be sgepied and taken as blasphemy against Moses, and against God himself. 
us doth the charge dwindle when it comes to the evidence. First. He is 
charged with blaspheming this holy place. Some understand that of the city 
of Jerusalem, which was the holy city, and which they had a mighty jealousy 
for; but it is rather meant of the temple, that holy house. Christ was eon- 
demned as a blasphemer, for words which were thought to reflect upon the 
temple, which they seemed concerned for the honour of, then when they by 
their wickedness had profaned it. Secondly. He is charged with blaspheming 
the law, of which they made their boast, and in whieh they put their trust 
then when through breaking of the law they dishonoured God, Rom. ii. 23. 

Well, but how can they make this out? Why, here the charge dwindles 
again; for all they can accuse him of is, that they had themselves heard him 
AE (but how it came in, or what explication he gave of it, they think not them- 
selves bound to. give account,) “That this Jesus of Nazareth,’ who was so 
much talked of, ‘shall destroy this place, and change the customs which Moses 
delivered us.” He could not be charged with having said any thing to the 
disparagement either of the temple or of the law. The priests had themselves 
profaned the temple by making it not only a house of merchandise, but a den 
of thieves; yet they would be thought zealous for the honour of it, against one 
that had never said any thing amiss of it, but had attended it more as a house 
of prayer, according to the true intention of it, than they had. Nor had he ever 
reproached the law as they had. 

lst. He had said, “ That Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy this place ;” destroy 
the temple, destroy Jerusalem. It is likely he might say so; and what blas- 
phemy is it against the holy place to say that it should not be perpetual, any 
more than Shiloh was? and that the just and holy God would not continue 
the privileges of his sanctuary to those that abused them? Had not the pro- 
phets given the same warning to their fathers of the destruction of that holy 
place by the Chaldeans? Nay, when the temple was first built, had not God 
himself given the same warning? ‘‘This house which is high shall be an 
astonishment,” 1 Chr. vii. 21. And is he a blasphemer, then, who tells them 
that Jesus of Nazareth, if they continue their opposition to him, will bring a 
just destruction upon their place and nation, and they may thank themselves ? 
Those wickedly abuse their profession of religion who, under colour of that, 
call the reproots given them for their disagreeable conversations blasphemous 
reflections upon their religion. 

2nd. He had said, “That this Jesus shall change the customs which Moses 
delivered us.” And it was expected that in the days of the Messiah they 
should be changed, and that the shadows should be done away when the sub- 
stance was come; yet this was no essential change of the law, but the perfect- 
ing of it. Christ came not to destroy, but to fulfil the law; and if he changed 
some customs that Moses delivered, it was to introduce and establish those that 
were much better. And if the Jewish church had not obstinately refused to 
come into this new establishment, and adhered to the ceremonial law, for 
aught 1 know, their place had not been destroyed; so that, for putting them 
into a certain way to prevent their destruction, and for giving them certain 
notice of their destruction if they did not take that way, he is accused as a 
blasphemer. 

Lastly. Weare here told how God owned him when he was brought before 
the council, and made it to appear that he stood by him; ver. 15, “ All that sat 
in the council,” the priests, scribes, and elders, “looking stedfastly on him,” 
being a stranger, and one they had not yet had before them, they “saw his face 
as it had been the face of an angel.” It is usual for judges to observe the 
countenance of the prisoner, which sometimes is an indication either of guilt or 
ipocence, Now Stephen appeared at the bar with the countenance as of an 
angel. 

1. Perhaps it intimates no more than that he had an extraordinary pleasant 
cheerful countenance, and there was not in it the least sign either of fear for 
himself, or anger at his persecutors; he looked as if he were never better 
pleased in his life than he was now when he was called out to bear his tes- 
timony to the Gospel of Christ thus publicly, and stood fair for the crown of 
martyrdom. Such an undisturbed serenity, such an undaunted courage, and 
such an unaccountable mixture of mildness and majesty there was in his coun- 
tenance, that every one said he looked like an angel; enough, sure, to convince 
the Sadducees that there are angels, when they saw before their eyes an incar= 
nate angel. 

2. It should rather seem that there was a miraculous splendour and bright« 
ness upon his countenance, like that of our Saviour, when he was transfigured, 
or at least that of Moses, when he came down from the mount; God designing 
thereby to put honour upon his faithful witness, and confusion upon his per~ 
secutors and judges, whose sin would be highly aggravated, and would be 
indeed, a rebellion against the light, if, notwithstanding this, they proceeded 
against him. Whether he himself wist that the skin of his face shone or no, 
we are not told; but all that sat in the council saw it, and probably took notice 
of it to one another, and an errant shame it was, that when they saw it, and 
could not but see by it that he was owned of God, they did not call him from 
standing at the bar, to sit in the chief seat upon the bench. Wisdom and holi- 
ness make a man’s face to shine, and yet these will not secure men from the 
greatest indignities; and no wonder, when the shining of Stephen’s face would 
not be his protection: though it had been easy to prove that, if he had been 
guilty of putting any dishonour upon Moses, God would not thus have pug 


Loses’ honour upon him, 
CHAPTER VII. 


When our Lord Jesus called his apostles out to be employed in services and sufferings 
for him, he told them that yet the last should be first, and the first last; which was 
remarkably fulfilled in St. Stephen and St. Paul, who were both of them late converts, 
in comparison of the apostles, and yet got the start of them, both in services and 
sufferings; for God, in conferring honours and favours, often crosseth hands. In this 
chapter we have the martyrdom of Stephen, the first martyr of the Christian church, 
who led the van in that noble army; and therefore his sufferings and death are more 
largely related than of any other, for direction and encouragement to all those who are 
called out to resist unto blood, as he did. Here is, I. His defence of himself before the 
council, in answer to the matters and things he stood charged with, the scope of which 
is to shew that it was no blasphemy against God, nor any injury at all to the glory of 
his name, to say that the temple should be destroyed, and the customs of the cere- 
monial Jaw changed. And, 1, He shews this by going over the history of the Old 
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Testament, and observing that God never intended to confine his favours to that place, 
or that ceremonial law; and that they had no reason to expect he should, for the people 
of the Jews had always been a provoking people, and had forfeited the privileges of 
their peculiarity ; nay, that that holy place, and that law, were but figures of good things 
to come, and it was no disparagement at all to them to say that they must give place to 
better things, ver. 1—50; and then, 2. He applies this to them that prosecuted him, 
and sat in judgment upon him, sharply reproving them for their wickedness, by which 
they had brought upon themselves the ruin of their place and nation, and then could 
not bear to hear of it, ver. 51—53. II. The putting of him to death by stoning of him, 
and his patient, cheerful, pious submission to it, ver, 54—60. 
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and fathers, hearken; The 
God of glory appeared unto 
our father Abraham, when 
he was in Mesopotamia, 


IT shall shew thee. 
of the Chaldeeans, and dwelt in Charran: and from 
thence, when his father was dead, he removed him 


into this land, wherein ye now dwell. 5 And he 
gave him none inheritance in it, no, not so much as 
to set his foot on: yet he promised that he would 
give it to him for a possession, and to his seed after 
him, when as yet he had no child. 6 And God 
spake on this wise, That his seed should sojourn in a 
strange land; and that they should bring them into 
bondage, and entreat them evil four hundred years. 
7 And the nation to whom they shall be in bondage 

will I judge, said God: and after that shall they come 

forth, and serve me in this place. 8 And he gave 

him the covenant of circumcision: and so Abraham 

-begat Isaac, and circumcised him the eighth day ; 
and Isaac begat Jacob; and Jacob begat the twelve 

patriarchs. 9 And the patriarchs, moved with envy, 

sold Joseph into Heypt: but God was with him, 10 

And delivered him out of all his afflictions, and gave 

him favour and wisdom in the sight of Pharaoh 

king of Eeypt; and he made him governor over 

Egypt and all his house. 11 Now there came a 

dearth over all the land of Egypt and Chanaan, and 

great affliction: and our fathers found no sustenance. 

12 But when Jacob heard that there was corn in 

Egypt, he sent out our fathers first. 13 And at the 

second time Joseph was made known to his bre- 

thren; and Joseph’s kindred was made known unto 

Pharaoh. 14 Then sent Joseph, and called his 

father Jacob to him, and all his kindred, threescore 

and fifteen souls. 15 So Jacob went down into 

Egypt, and died, he, and our fathers, 16 And were 

carried over into Sychem, and laid in the sepulchre | 

that Abraham bought for a sum of money of the 

| 

\| 
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sons of Emmor the Sather of Sychem. 


Stephen is now at the bar before the great council of the nation, indicted for 
blasphemy ; what the witnesses swore against him, we had an account of in the 
foregoing chapter, that he spoke blasphemous words against Moses and God; 
for he spoke against this holy place, and the law. Now here, 

I. The high priest calls upon him to answer for himself, ver. 1. He was 
president, and, as such, the mouth of the court, and therefore he saith, You, | 
the prisoner at the bar, you hear what is sworn against you, what do you say to | 


| his people, bound up in it. 
| say it shall be destroyed. 4 
| Secondly. The unsettled state of Abraham and his seed for many ages after 


an implicit faith and obedience. 
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|it? “Are these things so?” Have you ever spoken any words to this purpose ? 
| If you have, will you recant them, or will you stand to them? uilty, or no 
guilty? This carried a show of fairness, and yet seems to have been spoken 
with an air of haughtiness; and thus far he seems to have prejudged the 
cause, that if it were so, that he had spoken such and such words, he shall 
certainly be adjudged a blasphemer, whatever he may otter in justification 


| or explanation of them. 


il. He begins his defence, and it is long; but it should seem by his breaking 
off abruptly, just when he came to the main point, ver. 50, that it would have 


| been much longer, if his enemies would have given him leave to say all he had 


to say. In general we may observe, 

1. That in this discourse he appears to be a man ready and mighty in the 
Scriptures, and thereby thoroughly furnished for every good word and work. 
He can relate Scripture stories, and such as were very pertinent to his purpose, 
offhand, without looking in his Bible. He was filled with the Holy Ghost, not 
so much to reveal to him new things, or open to him the seeret counsels and 
decrees of God concerning the Jewish nation, with them to convict these gain- 
sayers; no, but to bring to his remembrance the scriptures of the Old ‘les- 
tament, and to teach him how to make use of them for their conviction. They 
that are full of the Holy Ghost will be full of the Scripture, as Stephen was. 

2. That he quotes the Scriptures according to the Septuagint translation, 
by which it appears he was one of the Hellenist Jews, who used that version in 
their synagogues; and his following that occasions divers variations from the 
Hebrew original in this discourse, which the judges of the court did not correct, 
because they knew how he was led into them; nor is it any derogation to the 
authority of that Spirit by which he spoke, for the variations are not material. 
We have a maxim, Apices juris non sunt jura,— Mere points of law are not the 
law itself? These verses carry on this his compendium of church history to 
the end of the book of Genesis. Observe, 

Ist. His preface; “ Men, brethren, and fathers, hearken.” He gives them, 
though not flattering titles, yet civil and respectful ones, signifying his expee- 
tation of fair treatment with them. From men he hopes to be treated with 
humanity, and that brethren and fathers will use him in a fatherly, brotherly 
way. ‘They are ready to look upon him as an apostate from the Jewish church, 
and an enemy to them. But, to make way for their conviction to the contrary, 
he addresseth himself to them as “men, brethren, and fathers,” resolving to 
look on himself as one of them, though they would not so look on him. He 
craves their attention: “Hearken.” ‘Though he was about to tell them what 
they already knew, yet he begs of them to hearken to it, because, though they 
knew it all, yet they would not, without a very close application of aiisee know 
how to apply it to the case before them. 

2nd. His entrance upon the discourse, which, however it may seem t6 those 
that read it carelessly, is far from being a long ramble only to amuse the 
hearers, and give them a diversion by telling them an old story. No, it is all 
pertinent, and ad rem,—‘to the purpose,’ to shew them that God had not his 
heart so much upon that holy place and the law as they had; but, as he hada 
church in the world many ages before that holy place was founded, and the 
ceremonial law given, so he would have, when they should both have had their 


eriod, 
‘ First. He begins with the call of Abraham out of Ur of the Chaldees, by 
which he was set apart for God to be the trustee of the promise, and the father 
of the Old Testament church. This we had an account of Gen. xii. 1, &c.; and 
it is referred to, Neh. ix. 7,8. His native country was an idolatrous country 
it was Mesopotamia; ver. 2, “the land of the Chaldeans,” ver. 4. Thence God 
brought him at two removes, not too far at once, dealing tenderly with him; 
he first brought him out of the land of the Chaldeans to Charran, or Haran, 
a place in the midway between that and Canaan, Gen. xi. 31; and from thence 
five years after, when his father was dead, “he removed him into the land of 
Canaan, wherein ye now dwell.” It should seem, the first time that God spoke 
to Abraham, he appeared in some visible display of the Divine presence, as the 
God of glory, ver. 3, to settle a correspondence with him; and then afterwards 
he kept up that correspondence, and spoke to him from time to time, as there 
was occasion, without repeating his visible appearance as the God of glory. 

From this call of Abraham we may suppose, 1. ‘That in all our ways we 


| must acknowledge God, and attend the conduct of his providence, as of the 


pillar of cloud and fire. It is not said, ‘Abraham removed, but, “God 
removed him into this land wherein ye now dwell,” and he did but follow 
his leader. 2. Those whom God takes into covenant with himself he distin- 
guisheth from the children of this world; they are effectually called out of the 
state, out of the land of their nativity; they must sit loose to the world, and 


| live above it, and everything in it, even that in it which is most dear to them, 


and must trust God to make it up to them in another and better country, that 
is, the heavenly, which he will shew them. God’s chosen must follow him with 
But let us see what this is to Stephen’s case. 

ist. They had charged him as a blasphemer of God, and an apostate from the 
church; therefore he shews that he is a son of Abraham, and values himself 
upon his being able to say, “ Our father Abraham,” and that he is a faithful 
worshipper of the God of Abraham, whom, therefore, he here calls the God of 
glory. He also shews that he owns Divine revelation, and that particularly by 
which the Jewish church was founded and incorporated. 

2nd. They were proud of their being circumcised, and therefore he shews 


|| that Abraham was taken under God’s conduct, and into communion with him, 


before he was circumcised, for that was not till after; ver. 8. With this argu- 
ment Paul proves that Abraham was justified by faith, because he was justified 
when he was in uncircumcision; and so here. 

3rd. They had a mighty jealousy for this holy place, which may be meant of 
the whole land of Canaan; for it was called the holy land, Immanuel’s land; 
and the destruction of the holy house, inferred that of the holy land. Now, 
saith Stephen, you need not to be so proud of it; for, rst. You came ori- 
ginally out of Ur of the Chaldees, where “your fathers served other gods,” 
Jos. xxiv. 2, and you were not the first planters of this country. “Look, there- 
fore, unto the rock whence ye were hewn, and the hole of the pit out of which 
ye were digged ;” that is, as it follows there, “look unto Abraham your father, 
for I called him alone,” Jsa, li hink of the meanness of your beginnings, 


Ate ort 
and how you are entirely indebted to Divine grace, and then you will see 


|| boasting to be for ever excluded. It was God that “raised up the righteous man 


from the east, and called him to his foot,” Zsa. xli. 2. But, if his seed degene- 
rate, let them know God can destroy this holy place, and raise up to himself 
another people; for he is not a debtor to them. Secondly. God appeared in his 
glory to Abraham a great, way off, in Mesopotamia, before he came near 
Canaan, nay, before he dwelt in Charran; so that you must not think God’s 
visits are tied to this land. No; he that brought the seed of the church from a 
country so far east ean, if he pleaseth, carry the fruit of it to another country 
as far west. Z'hirdly. God made no haste to bring him into this land, but let 
him linger some years by the way; which shews that God has not his heart so 
much upon this land as you have, neither is his honour, nor the happiness of 
It is, therefore, neither blasphemy nor treason to 
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he was called out of Ur of the Chaldees. God did indeed promise that he would 
et it to him for a possession, and to his seed after him, ver. 5. But, 1. As yet 
ne had no child, nor any by Sarah for many years after. 2. He himself was but a 

stranger and a sojourner in that land, and ‘‘ God gave him no inheritance in it, 
no, not so much as to set his foot on ;” but there he was as in a strange country, 
where he was always upon the remoye, and could call nothing his own. 3. His 
posterity did not come to the possession of it of a long time; “ After four hun- 
dred years they shall come and serve me in this place,” and not till then, ver. 7. 
Nay, 4. They must undergo a great deal of hardship and difficulty before they 
shall be put into the possession of that land; they shall be brought into bond- 
age, and ill treated in a strange land; and this not as a punishment of any 
particular sin, as their wandering in the wilderness was, for we never find any 
such account given of their bondage in Egypt; but so God had appointed, and 
it must be. And at the end of four hundred years, reckoning from the birth of 
Tsaac, “that nation to whom they shall be in bondage will I judge, said God.” 

ow, this teacheth us, Ist. That known unto God are all his works before- 
hand. When Abraham had neither inheritance nor heir, yet he was told he 
should have both, the one a land of promise, and the other a child of promise ; 
and therefore both had and received by faith. 2nd. That God’s promises, 
though they are slow, yet they are sure in the operation of them, they will be 
fulfilled in the season of them, though perhaps not so soon as we expect. 
3rd. That, though the people of God may be in distress and trouble for a time, 
yet God will at length Been rescue them and reckon with those that do oppress 
them; for, “‘ Verily there is a God that judgeth in the earth.” But let us see 
how this serves Stephen’s purpose. 

Ist. The Jewish nation, which they were so jealous for the honour of, was 
very inconsiderable in its beginnings. As their common father Abraham was 
fetched out of obscurity in Ur of the Chaldees, so their tribes, and the heads 
of them, were fetched out of servitude in Egypt, when they were the fewest 
of all people, Dew. vii. 7. And what needs so much ado, as if their ruin, when 
they bring it upon themselves by sin, must be the ruin of the world, and of all 
God’s interestin it? No; he that brought them out of Egypt, can bring them 
into it again, as he threatened, Dew. xxvili. 68, and yet be no loser, while he can 
out of stones raise up children unto Abraham. 

2nd. The slow steps by which the promise made to Abraham advanced 
towards the performance, and the many seeming contradictions here taken 
notice of, plainly shew that it had a spiritual meaning, and that the land prin- 
cipally intended to be conveyed and secured by it was the “better country, 
that is, the heavenly ;” as the apostle shews from this very argument, that the 
patriarchs ‘“sojourned in the land of promise, as in a strange country;” thence 
inferring, that “they looked for a city that had foundations,” Heb. xi. 9,10. It 
was, therefore, no blasphemy to say that Jesus shall destroy this place, when 
at the same time we say that he shall lead us to the heavenly Canaan, and put 
us in possession of that of which the earthly Canaan was but a type and figure. 

Thirdly. The building up of the family of Abraham, with the entail of Divine 
grace upon it, and the disposals of Divine providence concerning it, which take 
up the rest of the book of Genesis. 

1. God engaged to be a God to Abraham and to his seed; and, in token of 
that, appointed that he and his male seed should be circumcised, Gen. xvii. 9. 
He “gave him the covenant of circumcision,” that is, that covenant which cir- 
cumcision was the seal of; and accordingly, when Abraham had a son born, he 
*cireumcised him the eighth day,” ver. 8, by which he was both obliged by the 
Divine law and interested in the Divine promise, for circumcision had refer- 
ence to both, being a seal of the covenant both on God’s part, I will be to thee 
a God all-sufficient ; and on man’s part, “ Walk before me and be thou perfect.” 
And then, when effectual care was thus taken for the securing of Abraham’s 
seed to be a seed to serve the Lord, they began to multiply; “Isaac begat 
Jacob, and Jacob the twelve patriarchs,” or roots of the respective tribes. 

2. Joseph, the darling and blessing of his father’s house, was abused by his 
brethren; they envied him because of his dreams, and sold him into Egypt. 
Thus early did the children of Israel begin to grudge those among them that 
were eminent, and outshone others, of which their enmity to Christ, who, 
like Joseph, was a Nazarite among his brethren, was a great instance. 

3. God owned Joseph in his troubles, and was with him, Gen. xxxiv. 2, 21, 
by the influence of his Spirit, both on his mind, giving him comfort, and on the 
minds of those he was concerned with, giving him favour in their eyes. And 
thus at length he delivered him out of his afflictions, and Pharaoh made him 
the second man in the kingdom, Ps. cv. 20—22. And thus he not only arrived 
to great perferment among the Egyptians, but became the shepherd and stone 
of Israel, Gen. xlix. 24. 

4. Jacob was compelled to go down into Egypt, by a famine, which forced 
him out of Canaan; a dearth which was a great affliction, to that degree, that 
© our fathers found no sustenance” in Canaan, ver. 9. That fruitful land was 
turned into barrenness. But hearing that there was corn in Egypt, treasured 
up by the wisdom of his own son, “ he sent out our fathers first” to fetch corn, 
ver. 12; and the second time that they went, Joseph, who at first made himself 
strange to them made himself known to them; and it was notified to Pharaoh 
that they were Joseph’s kindred, and had a dependence upon him, ver. 13; 
whereupon, with Pharaoh’s leave, Joseph sent for his father Jacob to him into 
Egypt, with all his kindred and family, to the number of seventy-five souls, to 
be subsisted there, ver. 14. In Genesis they are said to be seventy souls, 
Gen. x\vi. 27. But the Septuagint there makes them seventy-five; and Stephen 
or Luke follows that version,as Lw. iii. 36, where Cainan is inserted, that is not 
in the Hebrew text, but in the Septuagint. Some, by excluding Joseph and his 
sons, who were in Egypt-before, which reduced the number to sixty-four, and 
adding the sons of the eleven patriarchs, make the number seventy-five. 

5. Jacob and his sons died in Egypt, ver. 16; but were carried over to be 
buried in Canaan, ver. 17. A very considerable difficulty occurs here. It is 
said they were carried over into Sychem, whereas Jacob was buried not in 
Sychem, but near Hebron, in the cave of Macpelah where Abraham and Isaac 
were buried, Gen. 1. 13. Joseph’s bones, indeed, were buried in Sychem, 
Jos. xxiv. 32; and, it seems by this, though it is not mentioned in the story, that 
the bones of all the other patriarchs were carried with his, each of them giving 
the same commandment concerning them that he had done; and of them this 
must be understood, not of Jacob himself. But then that sepulchre in Sychem 
was bought by Jacob, Gen. xxxiii. 19; and by that it is described, Jos. xxiy. 32. 
How then is it here said to be bought by Abraham? Dr. Whitby’s solution 
of this is very sufficient; he supplies it thus: ‘Jacob went down into Egypt 
and died, he and our fathers ; and (our fathers) were carried over into Sychem; 
and he, that is, Jacob, was laid in the sepulchre that Abraham bought for a 
sum of money, Gen. xxiii. 16; (or, they were laid there, that is, Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob;) and they, namely, the other patriachs, were buried in the sepulchre 
bought of the sons of Emmor, the father of Sychem.’ : . 

Let us now see what this is to Stephen’s purpose. Ist. He still minds them 
of the mean beginning of the Jewish nation, as a check to their priding of them- 
selves in the glories of that nation; and that it was by a miracle of mercy that 
they were raised up out of nothing to what they were, from so small a number 
to be so great a nation; but, if they answer not the intention of their being so 
raised, they can expect no other but to be destroyed. The prophets frequently 
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put them in mind of the bringing of them out of Egypt, as an aggravation cf 
their contempt of the law of God, and here it is urged upon them as an aggra- 
vation of their contempt of the Gospel of Christ. 2nd. He minds them likewise 
of the wickedness of those that were the patriarchs of their tribes, in envying 
their brother Joseph, and selling him into Egypt; and the same spirit was still 
working in them towards Christ and his ministers. 3rd. Their holy land they 
doated so much upon, their fathers were long kept out of the possession of, and 
met with dearth and great affliction in it; and, therefore, let them not think 
it strange if, after it has been so long polluted with sin, it be at length destroyed. 
4th. The faith of the patriarchs, in desiring to be buried in the land of Canaan, 
plainly shewed that they had an eye to the heavenly country, which it was the 
design of this Jesus to lead them to. 


17 But when the time of the promise drew nigh, 
which God had sworn to Abraham, the people grew 
and multiplied in Egypt. 18 ‘Till another kin 
arose, which knew not Joseph. 19 The same dealt 
subtilly with our kindred, and evil entreated our 
fathers, so that they cast out their young children, 
to the end they might not live. 20 In which time 
Moses was born, and was exceeding fair, and nourished 
up in his father’s house three months: 21 And 
when he was cast out, Pharaoh’s daughter took him 
up, and nourished him for her own son. 22 And 
Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, 
and was mighty in words and in deeds. 23 And 
when he was full forty years old, it came into his 
heart to visit his brethren the children of Israel. 24 
And seeing one of them suffer wrong, he defended 
him, and avenged him that was oppressed, and smote 
the Egyptian: 25 For he supposed his brethren 
would have understood how that God by his hand 
would deliver them: but they understood not. 26 
And the next day he shewed himself unto them as 
they strove, and would have set them at one again, 
saying, Sirs, ye are brethren; why do ye wrong one 
to another? 27 But he that did his neighbour wrong 
thrust him away, saying, Who made thee a ruler and 
a judge over us? 28 Wilt thou kill me, as thou 
diddest the Egyptian yesterday? 29 Then fled 
Moses at this saying, and was a stranger in the land 
of Madian, where he begat two sons. 


Stephen here goes on to relate, 

First. The wonderful increase of the people of Israel in Egypt. It was by 
a wonder of providence that in a little time they advanced from a family into 
anation. 1. It was “ when the time of the promise drew nigh;” the time when 
they were to be formed into a people. During the first two hundred and fifteen 
years. after the promise made to Abraham, the children of the covenant were 
increased but to seventy; but in the latter two hundred and fifteen years they 
increased to six hundred thousand fighting men. The motion of providence is 
sometimes quickest when it comes nearest the centre. Let not us be discou- 
raged at the slowness of the proceedings towards the accomplishment of God’s 
promises. God knows how to redeem the time that seems to have been lost; 
and, when the year of the redeemed is at hand, can do a double work in a 
single day. 2. It was in Egypt, where they were oppressed and ruled with 
rigour. When their lives were made so bitter to them, that one would think 
they should have wished to be written childless, yet they marry, in faith that 
God in the due time would visit them. And God blessed them who thus 
honoured him, saying, “ Be fruitful and multiply.” Suffering times have often 
been growing times with the church. ; 

Secondly. The extreme hardships which they underwent there, ver. 18, 19. 
When the Egyptians observed them to increase in number, they increased their 
burthens; in which Stephen observes three things: 1. Their base ingratitude. 
They were oppressed by “ another king that knew not Joseph,” that is, did not 
consider the good service that Joseph had done to that nation; for, it he had, 
he would not have made so ill arequital to his relations and family. Those 
that injure good people are very ungrateful, for they are the blessings of the 
age and place they live in. 2. Their hellish craft and policy. “‘ They dealt sub- 
tlely with our kindred.” “ Come on,” said they, “let us deal wisely,” thinking 
thereby to secure themselves; but it proved dealing foolishly, for they did but 
treasure up wrath by it. Those are in a great mistake who think they deal 
subtlely for themselves, when they deal deceitfully or unmercifully with their 
brethren. 3. Their barbarous and inhuman cruelty. That they might effec- 
tually extirpate them, they “cast out their young children to the end they 
might not live.” The killing of their infant seed seemed a very likely way to 
crush an infant nation. . 

Now Stephen seems to observe this to them, not only that they might farther 
see how mean their beginnings were, fitly represented epee with an eye to 
the exposing of the young children in Egypt) by the forlorn state of a helpless 
outcast infant, Hze. xvi. 4, and how much they were indebted to God for his 
care of them, which they had forfeited, and made themselves unworthy of, but 
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also that they might consider that what they were now doing against the 
Christian church in its infancy was as impious and unj ust, and would be in the 
issue as fruitless and ineffectual, as that was which the Egyptians did against 
the Jewish church in its infancy. You think you deal subtlely in your eyil 
intreating us; and in persecuting young converts you do as they did in casting 
out the young children, but will find it is to no purpose. In spite of your 
malice, Christ’s disciples will increase and multiply. 

Thirdly. Lhe raising up of Moses to be their deliverer. Stephen was charged 
with having spoken blasphemous words against Moses; in answer to which 
charge he here speaks very honourably of him. 

1. Moses was born when the persecution of Israel was at the hottest, espe- 
cially in that most cruel instance of it, the murdering of the new-born children. 
“At that time Moses was born,” ver. 20; and was himself in danger, as soon as 
he came into the world, (as our Saviour also was at Bethlehem,) of falling a 
sacrifice to that bloody edict. God is preparing for his people’s deliverance, 
then when their day is darkest, and their distress deepest. 

2, He “was exceeding fair.” His face began to shine as soon as he was born, 
as a happy presage of the honour God designed to put upon him, He was 
dareros 7 Ocw,— fair towards God.’ He was sanctified from the womb, and that 
made him beautiful in God’s eyes; for it is the beauty of holiness that is in 
God's sight of great price. j 

3. He was wonderfully preserved in his infancy. First, by the care of his 
tender parents, who nourished him three months in their own house, as long 
as they durst; and then by a favourable providence that threw him into the 
arms of Pharaoh’s daughter, who ‘took him up and nourished him for her 
own son,” ver. 21; for indie whom God designs to make special use of he will 
take special care of. And did he thus protect the child Moses? much more 
will he secure the interests of his holy child Jesus, as he is called, ch. iv. 27, 
from the enemies that are gathered together against him. | J 

4. He became agreat scholar; yer. 22, “ he was learned in all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians,” who were then famed for all manner of polite literature, par- 
ticularly philosophy, astronomy, and (which perhaps helped to lead them to 
idolatry) hieroglyphies. Moses, having his education at court, had opportunity 
of improving himself, by the best books, tutors, and conversation, in all the arts 
and sciences, and had a genius for them. Only we have reason to think that 
he had not so far forgotten the God of his fathers as to acquaint himself with 
the unlawful studies and practices of the magicians of Egypt, any farther than 
was necessary to the confuting of them. 

5. He became a prime minister of state in Ngypt; that seems to be meant by 
his being “ mighty in words and deeds.” Though he had not a ready way of 
expressing himself, but stammered, yet he spoke admirable good sense; and 
every thing he said commanded assent, and carried its own evidence and force 
of reasoning along with it; and in business none went on with such courage, 
-and conduct, and success. Thus was he prepared by human helps for these 
services, which, after all, he could not be froroazhty furnished for without 
Divine illumination. Now by all this Stephen will make it appear that, not- 
withstanding the malicious insinuations of his persecutors, he had as high and 
honourable thoughts of Moses as they had. 

Fourthly. The attempts which Moses made to deliver Israel, which they 
kicked at, and would not close in with. ‘This Stephen insists much upon, and 
it serves for a key to this story, Hx. ii. 1J—15; as doth also that other con- 
struction which is put upon it by the apostle, Heb. xi. 24-26. There it is 
represented as an act of holy self-denial; here as a designed preludium to, or 
entrance upon, the public service he was to be called out to. Ver. 23,‘‘ when he 
was full forty years old,” in the prime of his time for preferment in the court 
of Egypt, “it came into his heart,” for God put it there, “to visit his brethren 
the children of Israel,” and to see which way he might do them any service; 
and he shewed himself as a publie person with a public character, 

1. As Israel’s saviour. ‘This he gave a specimen of, in avenging an oppressed 
Israelite, and killing the Egyptian that abused him, ver. 24. Seeing one of his 
brethren suffer wrong, he was moved with compassion towards the sufferer, 

~ and a just indignation at the wrong doer, as men in public stations should be, 
and he avenged him that was oppressed, and smote the Egyptian, which, if he 
had been only a private person, he could not lawfully have done; but he knew 
that his commission from heaven would bear him out. And he “supposed that 
his brethren” (who could not but have some knowledge of the promise made 
to Abraham, that the nation that should oppress them God would judge) 
“would have understood that God by his hand would deliver them;” for he 
could not have had either presence of mind or strength of body to do what he 
did, if he had not been clothed with such a Divine power as evidenced a Divine 
authority. If they had but understood the signs of the times, they might have 
taken this for the dawning of the day of their deliverance; but they under- 
stood not. They did not take this as it was designed, for the setting up of a 
standard, and sounding of a trumpet to proclaim Moses their deliverer. 

2. As Israel’s judge. This he gave a specimen of the very next day, in offering 
to accommodate matters between two contending Hebrews, wherein he plainly 
assumed a public character; ver. 26, “He shewed himself to them as they strove,” 
and, putting on an air of majesty and authority, “he would have set them at 
one again,” and as their prince haye determined the controversy between 
them, saying, “ Sirs, ye are brethren,” by birth and profession of religion, “why 


do ye wrong one to another ?” for he observed that, as in most strifes, there was | 


a fault on both sides; and therefore, in order to peace and friendship, there 
must be a mutual remission and condescension. When Moses was to be Israel’s 
deliverer out of Egypt, he slew the Egyptians, and so delivered Israel out of 
their hands; but, when he was to be Israel’s judge and lawgiver, he ruled 
them with the golden sceptre, not the iron rod. He did not kill and slay them 
when they strove; but gave them excellent laws and statutes, and deter- 
mined upon their complaints and appeals made to him, Fx. xviii. 16. But the 
contending Israelite that was most in the wrong thrust him away, ver. 27; 
would not bear the reproof, though a just and gentle one, but was ready to fly 
in his face, with “ Who made thee a ruler and a judge over us?” Proud and 
litigious spirits are impatient of check and control. Rather would these Israel_ 
ites have their bodies ruled with rigour by their taskmasters than be delivered 
and have their minds ruled with reason, by their deliverer. The wrong-doer 
was so enraged at the reproof given him, that he upbraided Moses with the 
service he had done to their nation in killing the Egyptian, which, if they had 
pleased, would haye been the earnest of farther and greater service; “ Wilt thou 
kill me as thon didst the Egyptian yesterday?” ver. 28; charging that upon him 
as his crime, and threatening to accuse him for it, which was the hanging ont of 
the flag of defiance to the Hg ptians, and the banner of love and deliverance 
to Israel. Hereupon Moses fled into the land of Midian, and made no more 
attempt to deliver Israel till forty years after. He settled as a stranger in 
Midian, married, and had two sons by Jethro’s daughter, ver. 29, 

Now let us see how this serves Stephen’s purpose. Ist. They charged him 
with blaspheming Moses, in answer to which he retorts upon them the indig- 
nities which their fathers did to Moses, which they ought to be ashamed of, 
and humbled for, instead of picking quarrels thus, under pretence of zeal for 
the honour of Moses, with one that had as great a veneration for him as any 
of them had. 2nd, They persecuted him for disputing in defence of Christ and 
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iis Gospel, in opposition to which they set up Moses and his law; But, saith he, 

ae fad best eins heed, First. Lest you hereby do as your fathers did, refuse 
and reject one whom God has raised up to be to you a prince and a aviour. 
You may understand, if you will not wilfully shut your eyes against the light, 
that God will by this Jesus deliver you out of a worse slavery than that in 
Egypt; take heed then of thrusting him away, but receive him as a ruler and a 
judge over you. Secondly. Lest you hereby fare as your fathers fared, who 
for this were justly left. to die in their slavery; for the deliverance came not 
till forty years after. This will come of it: you put away the Gospel from you 
and it will be sent to the Gentiles; you will not have Christ, and you shall 
not haye him, so shall your doom be, JZat. xxiii. 38, 39. 


80 And when forty years were expired, there 
appeared to him in the wilderness of mount Sina 
an angel of the Lord in a flame of fire in a bush. 
31 When Moses saw 7, he wondered at the sight: 
and as he drew near to behold i, the voice of the 
Lord came unto him, 382 Saying, 1 am the God of 
thy fathers, the God of Abraham, and the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob. ‘Then Moses trembled, 
and durst not behold. 33 Then said the Lord to 
him, Put off thy shoes from thy feet: for the place 
where thou standest is holy ground. 34 I have seen, 
I have seen the affliction of my people which is in 
Egypt, and I have heard their groaning, and am 
come down to deliver them. And now come, I will 
send thee into Egypt. 35 This Moses whom they 
refused, saying, Who made thee a ruler and a judge? 
the same did God send ¢o de a ruler and a deliverer 
by the hand of the angel which appeared to him in 
the bush, 86 He brought them out, after that he 
had shewed wonders and signs in the land of Keypt, 
and in the Red sea, and in the wilderness forty years. 
37 ‘This is that Moses, which said unto the children 
of Israel, A prophet shall the Lord your God raise 
up unto you of your brethren, like unto me; him 
shall ye hear. 88 This is he, that was in the church 
in the wilderness with the angel which spake to him 
in the mount Sina, and with our fathers: who received 
the lively oracles to give unto us: 39 To whom our 
fathers would not obey, but thrust Aim from them, 
and in their hearts turned back again into Egypt, 
40 Saying unto Aaron, Make us gods to go before 
us: for as for this Moses, which brought us out of 
the land of Egypt, we wot not what is become of 
him. 41 And they made a calf in those days, and 
offered sacrifice unto the idol, and rejoiced in the 
works of their own hands. 
preephen here proceeds in his story of Moses; and let any one jud a Wea 
SOL be okee are heats ie Bee 

First. The vision which he saw of the glory of God at the bush, ver. 30. 
“When forty years were expired,”—during all which time Moses was buried 
alive in Midian, and was now grown old, and one would think past se ce,— 
that it might appear that all his performances were products of a ivine 
Bere ban ct crcta etaeer a eate none ane ae ola fe antety aoaH 
that post of honour to which he was born, in recompence for his self-denial at 


forty years old. Observe, j Aen 
1. Where God appeared to him. ‘In the wélderness of mount Sinai, 
ver, 30. And when he appeared to him there, that was holy ground, yer. 33; 
which Stephen takes notice of as a check to those who prided themselves 0 
the temple, that holy place, as if there were no communion to be had with God 
but there; whereas God met Moses, and panigeeyap himself to him, in a 
remote, obscure place in the wilderness of Sinai. ‘They deceive themselves, 
if they think God. is tied to places; he can bring his people into a wilderness, 
and there speak comfortably to them. “4 nee ae be alert oxi 
2, How he appeared to him. “In a flame of fire,” for our God is a consuming 
fire; and yet the bush in which this fire was, thou, h combusti 1e matter, was no 
consumed; which, as it represented the state of Israel in Egypt, where, thoug’ 
they were in the fire of afttiction yet they were not consumed, so perhaps may 
be looked upon as a type of Christ's incarnation, and the union bet ee 
Divine and human nature. God manifested in the flesh was as the flame of fir 
manifested in the bush. 


4. How Moses was affected with this. Ist. He “wondered at the sight,” 
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ver. 31. It was a phenomenon which all his Egyptian learning could not 
furnish him with the solution of. He had the curiosity at first to pry into it, 
*T will turn aside now, and see this great sight ;” but the nearer he drew the 
more he was struck with amazement. And, 2nd. He “trembled, and durst not 
bebold;” durst not look wistly upon it, for he was soon aware that it was not a 
fiery meteor, but “the angel of the Lord,” and no other but the angel of the 
eovenant, the Son of God himself. This set him on trembling. Stephen was 
accused for blaspheming Moses and God, ch. vi. 11, as if Moses had been a little 
god: but by this it appears he was a man subject to like passions as weare; and 
particularly that of fear, upon any appearance ot the Divine majesty and glory. 

Secondly. The declaration which he heard of the covenant of God; ver. 32, 
“The voice of the Lord came to him’—for faith comes by hearing—and this 
was it, I am the God of thy fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob.” And, therefore, 1. Iam the same that Iwas. The 
covenant God made with Abraham some ages ago was, “I will be to thee a 
God,” a God all-sufficient. Now, saith God, that covenant is still in full force ; 
it is not cancelled or forgotten, but Iam as I was, the God of Abraham, and 
now I will make it to appear so; for all the favours, all the honours, God put 
upon Israel were founded upon this covenant with Abraham, and flowed from 
it. 2. Lwillbethe samethat lam. For, if the death of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, cannot break the covenant relation between God and them, (as by this 
it appears it could not,) then nothing else can. And then he will be a God, 

Ist. To their souls; which are now separated from their bodies. Our Saviour 

by this proves the future state, Mat. xxii. 31. Abraham is dead, and yet God 
is still his God; therefore Abraham is still alive. God never did that for him 
in this world which would answer the true intent and full extent of that pro- 
mise, that he would be the God of Abraham; and therefore it must be done 
for him in the other world. Now this is that life and immortality which are 
brought to light by the Gospel, for the full conviction of the Sadducees who 
denied it. Those, therefore, who stood up in defence of the Gospel, and endea- 
vyoured to propagate that, were so far from blaspheming Moses, that they did 
the greatest honour imaginable to Moses, and that glorious discovery which 
God made of himself to him at the bush. 
_ 2nd. To their seed. God, in declaring himself thus the God of their fathers, 
intimated his kindness to their seed, that they should be loved for the fathers’ 
sakes, Rom. xi. 28; Deu. vii. 8. Now the preachers of the Gospel preached up 
this covenant, “the promise made of God unto the fathers; unto which pro- 
mise” those of the twelve tribes that did continue “serving God hoped to 
come,” ch. xxvi. 6,7. And shall they, under colour of supporting the holy place 
and the law, oppose the covenant which was made with Abraham and his seed, 
his spiritual seed, before the law was given, and long before the holy place was 
built ? Since God’s glory must be for ever advanced, and our glorying for ever 
silenced, God will have our salvation to be by promise and not by the law; the 
Jews, therefore, who persecuted the Christians under pretence that they blas- 
phemed the law, did themselves blaspheme the promise, and forsook all their 
own mercies that were contained in it. 

Thirdly. The commission which God gaye him to deliver Israel out of Egypt. 
The Jews set up Moses in competition with Christ; and acéused Stephen as 
a blasphemer, because he did not do so too, But Stephen here shews, that 
Moses was an eminent type of Christ, as he was Israel’s deliverer. When God 
had declared himself the God of Abraham, he proceeded 

1. To order Moses into a reverent posture; ‘ Put off thy shoes from thy 
feet.” Enter not upon sacred things with low, and cold, and common thoughts. 
Keep thy foot,” Heel. v.1; be not hasty and rash in thy approaches to God. 
Tread softly. 

2. To order Moses into a very eminent service; when he is ready to receive 
commands, he shall have commission. He is commissioned to demand leave 
from Pharaoh for Israel to go out of his land, and to enforce that demand, 
ver, 34. Observe, Ist. The notice God took, both of their sufferings and of 
their sense of their suffering; “I have seen, I have seen their affliction, and 
have heard their groanings.” God has a compassionate regard to the troubles 
of his church, and the groans of his persecuted people, and their deliverance 
takes rise from his pity. 2nd. The determination he fixed to redeem them 
by the hand of Moses; “Iam come down to deliver them.” It should seem, 
though God is present in all places, yet he useth that expression here of coming 
down to deliver them, because that deliverance was typical of what Christ did, 
when “for us men, and for our salvation, he came down from heaven.” He 
that ascended, first descended. Moses is the man that must be employed; 
‘Come, and T will send thee into Egypt.” Andif Godsend him he will own 
him, and give him success, 

Fourthly. His acting in pursuance of this commission, wherein he was a 
figure of the Messiah. And Stephen takes notice here again of the slights 
they had put upon him, the affronts they had given him, and their refusal to 
have him to reign over them, as tending very much to magnify his agency in 
their deliverance. 

1, God put honour upon him, whom they put contempt upon; ver. 35, “ This 
Moses whom they refused,” whose kind offers and good offices they rejected 
with scorn, saying, “‘ Who made thee a ruler and a judge?” thou takest too 
much upon thee, thou son of Levi, Num. xvi. 3; that “same Moses did God 
send to be a ruler and a deliverer by the hand of the angel which appeared to 
him in the bush.” It may be understood either that God sent to him by the 
hand of the angel, or that by the hand of the angel going along with him he 
became a complete deliverer. Now by this example, Stephen would intimate 
to the couneil, That this Jesus whom they now refused, as their fathers did 
Moses, saying, Who made thee a prophet and a king? Who gave thee this 
authority? Even this same has God advanced to be a Prince and a Saviour, 
a Ruler and a Deliverer; as the apostles had told them a while ago, ch. v. 30, 
that “the stone which the builders refused was become the headstone in the 
corner,” ch. iv. 11. ‘ 

2. God shewed favour to them by him; and he was very forward to serve 
them, though they had thrust him away. God might justly have refused them 
his service, and he might justly have declined it; but it is all forgotten, they 
are not so much as upbraided with it; ver. 36, “He brought them out,” notwith- 
standing, “after that he had shewed wonders and signs in the land of Egypt,” 
which were afterwards continued for the completing their deliverance, 
according as the case called for it, “in the Red sea, and in the wilderness 
forty years.” So far is he from blaspheming Moses that he admires him as a 
glorious instrument in the hand of God for the forming of the Old Testament 
church. But it doth not at all derogate from his {nat honour, to say that he 
was but an instrument, and that he is outshone by this Jesus ; whom he encou- 
rageth these Jews yet to close with, and to come into his interest, not fearing 
but that then they should be received into his favour, and receive benelit by 
ue cs ie people of Israel were deliyered by Moses, pipe § they had once 
reiuse m. 
ee His prophecy of Christ and his grace, ver, 37. He not only was a 
t ne £ Christ, (many were so that perhaps had not an actual foresight of his 

y ut Moses Ppa e of him; ver. 37, “ ‘his is that Moses, which said unto the 
ae rea at Israel, prophet sail the Lord your God raise up unto you of 
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aren.” ‘Lhis is spoken o a8, one of the greatest honours God put 
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upon him, nay, as that which exceeded all the rest, that, by him he gave 
notice to the children of Israel of the great Prophet that should come into the 
world, raised their expectation of him, and obliged them to receive him. When 
his bringing of them out of Egypt is spoken of, it is with an emphasis of 
honour, “This is that Moses,” Aa. vi. 26; and so it is here, “ This is that 

oses.” Now this is very full to Stephen’s purpose: in asserting that Jesus 
should change the customs of the ceremonial law, he was so far from blas- 
pheming Moses, that really he did him the greatest honour imaginable, by 
shewing how the prophecy of Moses was accomplished, which was so clear 
that, as Christ told them himself, if they had believed Moses, they would have 
believed him, Jno. v. 46. 

1. Moses in God’s name told them, that in the fulness of time they should 
have a prophet raised up among them. One of their own nation that should be 
like unto him, Dew. xviii. 15,18; a ruler and a deliverer, a judge and a lawe 
giver like him, who should therefore have authority to change the customs 
ton he hed delivered, and to bring in a better hope as the Mediator of a better 

estament. 

2. He charged them to hear that prophet, to receive his dictates, to admit 
the change he would make in the customs, and to submit to him in every thing. 
And this will be the greatest honour you can do to Moses and to his law, who 
said, “‘ Hear ye him,” and came to be a witness to the repetition of this charge 
by a voice from heayen at the.transfiguration of Christ; and by his silence he 
gave consent to it, Mat. xvii. 5. 

Sixthly. The eminent services which Moses continued to do to the people 
of Israel, after he had been instrumental to bring them out of Egypt, ver. 38. 
And herein also he was a type of Christ, who yet so far exceeds him, that it 
is no blasphemy to say, he has authority to change the customs that Moses 
delivered. It was the honour of Moses 

1. That “he was in the church in the wilderness ;” he presided in all the 
affairs of it for forty years, was king in Jeshurun, Dew. xxxiii. 5. The camp of 
Israel is here called the church in the wilderness; for it was a sacred society, 
incorporated by a Divine charter under a Divine government, and blessed with 
Divine revelation. The chureh in the wilderness was a church, though it was 
yet not perfectly formed, as it was to be when they came to Canaan, but “ every 
man did that which was right in his own eyes,” Dew. xii. 8,9. It was the honour 
of Moses that he was in that church, and many a time it had been destroyed, if 
Moses had not been in it to intercede for it. But Christ is the president and 
guide of a more excellent and glorious church than that in the wilderness 
was, and is more in it as the life and soul of it than Moses could be in that. 

2. That he was “with the angel that spoke to him in the mount Sinai, and 
with our fathers;” was with him in the holy mount twice forty days, with the 
angel of the covenant, Michael our prince. Moses was immediately conversant 
with God; but never lay in his bosom, as Christ did from eternity. Or, these 
words may be taken thus; Moses was in the church in the wilderness, but it was 
with the angel that spake to him in mount Sinai, that is, at the burning bush, 
for that was said to be at mount Sinai, ver. 30; that angel went before him, and 
was guide to him, else he could not have been a guide to Israel. Of this God 
speaks, Hx. xxiii. 20, “I send an angel before thee,” and Ha. xxxiii. 2; and see 
Num. xx. 16. He was in the church with the angel, without whom he could 
have done no service to the church; but Christ is himself that angel which 
was with the church in the wilderness, and therefore has an authority above 

oses, 

3. That he received the lively oracles to give unto them; not only the ten 
commandments, but the other instructions which “the Lord spake unto Moses, 
saying, Speak them to the children of Israel.” Ist. The words of God are 
oracles, certain and infallible, and of unquestionable authority and obligation; 
they are to be consulted as oracles, and by them all controversies must be 
determined. 2nd. They are lively oracles, for they are the oracles of the living 
God; not of the dumb and dead idols of the heathens. The word that God 
speaks is spirit and life; not that the law of Moses could give life, but it 
shewed the way to life; “If thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments.” 
3rd. Moses received them from God, and delivered nothing as an oracle to the 
people but what he had first received from God. 4th. The lively oracles which 
he received from God he faithfully gave to the people to be observed and 
preserved. It was the principal privilege of the Jews, that “to them were 
committed the oracles of God;” and it was by the hand of Moses that they 
were committed. As Moses gave them not that bread, so neither did he give 
them that law, from heaven, Jno. vi. 32, but God gave it them; and he that 
gave them those customs by his seryant_ Moses might, no doubt, when he 
pleased, change the customs by his Son Jesus, who has received more lively 
oracles to give unto us than Moses did. 

Seventhly. The contempt that was, after this, and notwithstanding this, put 
upon him by the people. They that charged Stephen with speaking against 
Rous would do well to answer what their own ancestors had done, and they 
tread in their steps. ; ‘ 

1. They “would not obey him, but thrust him from them,” ver. 35; they 
murmured at him, mutinied against him, refused to obey his orders, and some- 
times were ready to stone him. Moses did indeed give them an excellent law, 
but by this it appeared that it could not make the comers thereunto perfect, 
Heb. Xx. 1+ for in their hearts they turned back again into Egypt, and preferred 
their garlic and oniots there, before the manna they had under the conduct of 
Moses, or the milk and honey they hoped for in Canaan. Observe, Their secret 
disaffection to Moses, and inclination to Egyptianism, (if I may so call it,) it was 
in effect turning back to B ypt; it was doing itin heart. Many that pretend to 
be going forwards fawarts Babiana by keeping up a show and profession of 
religion, yet at the same time are in their hearts turning back to Egypt, like 
Lot's wife to Sodom, and will be dealt with as deserters, for it is the heart that 
God looks at. Now if the customs that Moses delivered to them could not 
prevail to change them, wonder not that Christ comes to change the customs, 
and to introduce a more spiritual way of worship. | ‘ ; 

2. They made a golden calf instead of him, which, besides the affront that 
was thereby done to God, was a great indignity to Moses; for it was upon this 
consideration that they made the calf, “ Because as for this Moses who brought 
us out of the land of Egypt, we wot not what is become of him, therefore 
make us gods of gold ;” as if a calf were sufficient to supply the want of Moses, 
and as capable of going before them into the promised land. So “they made a 
calf” in those days when the law was given them, and “ offered sacrifices unto 
the idol, and rejoiced in the work of their own hands ;” so proud were they of 
their new god, that when they had sat down “ to eat and drink, they rose up to 
play.” By all this it appears there was a great deal which the law could not 
do, in that it was weak through the tlesh; it was therefore necessary that 
this law should be perfected by a better hand, and he was no blasphemer 
against Moses who said Christ had done it. 


42 Then God turned, and gave them up to 
worship the host of heaven; as it is written in the 
book of the prophets, O ye house of Israel, have ye 
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offered to me slain beasts and sacrifices by the space 
of forty years in the wilderness? 43 Yea, ye took 
up the tabernacle of Moloch, and the star of your 
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god Remphan, figures which ye made to worship | 


them: and I will carry you away beyond Babylon. 
44 Our fathers had the tabernacle of witness in the 
wilderness, as he had appointed, speaking unto 
Moses, that he should make it according to the 
fashion that he had seen. 45 Which also our fathers 
that came after brought in with Jesus into the pos- 
session of the Gentiles, whom God drave out before 
the face of our fathers, unto the days of David ; 
46 Who found favour before God, and desired to 
find a tabernacle for the God of Jacob. 47 But 
Solomon built him an house. 48 Howbeit the most 
High dwelleth not in temples made with hands; as 
saith the prophet, 49 Heaven zs my throne, and 
earth 7s my footstool: what house will ye build me? 
saith the Lord: or what is the place of my rest ? 
50 Hath not my hand made all these things ? 


Two things we have in these verses : ‘ 

First. Stephen upbraids them with the idolatry of their fathers, which God 
gave them up to asa punishment for their early forsaking him in worshipping 
the golden calf. And this was the saddest punishment of all for that sin, as it 
was of the idolatry of the Gentile world, that God gave them up to a reprobate 
sense. When Israel was joined to idols, joined to the golden calf, and not 
long after to Baal-peor, God said, Let them alone, let them go on; ver. 42, 
“Then God turned, and gave them up to worship the host of heaven.” He 
particularly cautioned them not to do it, at their peril, and gave them reasons 
why they should not; but when they were bent upon it, he “gave them up 
to their own hearts’ lust;” withdrew his restraining grace, and then they 
“walked in their own counsels,” and were so scandalously mad upon their 
idols, as never any people were: compare Dew. iv. 19 with Jer. viil. 2. For 
this he quotes a passage out of Am. v. 25; for it would be less invidious to tell 
them their own from an Old Testament prophet ; who upbraids them, 

1. For not sacrificing to their own God in the wilderness; ver. 42, “ Have 
ye offered to me slain beasts and sacrifices by the space of forty years in the 
wilderness?” No; during all that time it was intermitted, they did not so 
much as keep the passover after the second year. It was God’s condescension 
to them, that he did not insist upon it during their unsettled state ; but then 
let them consider how ill they requited him in offering sacrifices to idols, when 
. God dispensed with their offering to him, This is also a check to their zeal 
for the customs that Moses delivered to them; and their fear of having them 
changed by this Jesus, that, immediately after they were delivered, they were 
for forty years together disused as needless things. 

2. For sacrificing to other gods after they came to Canaan; ver. 43, “Ye 
took up the tabernacle of Moloch;” Moloch was the idol of the children of 
Ammon, to which they barbarously offered their own children in sacrifice, 
which they could not do without great terror and grief to themselves and their 
families; yet this unnatural idolatry they arrived to, when “ God gave them up 
to worship the host of heaven :” see 2 Chr. xxviii. 3. It was surely the strongest 
delusion that ever people were given up to, and the greatest instance of the 
power of Satan in the children of disobedience, and therefore it is here spoken 
of emphatically. “Yea, ye took up the tabernacle of Moloch,” you sub- 
mitted even to that; and to the worship of “the star of your god Remphan.” 
Some think it signifies the moon, as Moloch doth the sun; others take it for 
Saturn, for that planet is called Remphan, in the Syriac and Persian languages. 
The Septuagint puts it for Chiun, as being a name more commonly known. 
They had images representing the star like the silver shrines for Diana, here 
called the figures which they made to worship. Dr. Lightfoot thinks they had 
figures representing the whole starry firmament, with all the constellations 
and the planets, and these are called Remphan,—‘ the high representation,’ like 
the celestial globe; a poor thing to make an idol of, and yet better than a golden 
calf. Now for this it is threatened; “I will carry you away beyond Babylon.” 
In Amos, it is beyond Damascus; meaning to Babylon, the land of the north ; 
but Stephen changes it, with an eye to the captivity of the ten tribes, who were 
carried away beyond Babylon by the river of Gozan, and in the cities of the 
Medes, 2 Kin. xvii. 6. Let it not therefore seem strange to them, to hear of 
the destruction of this place, for they had heard of it many a time from the 
prophets of the Old Testament, who were not therefore accused as blas- 
phemers by any but_the wicked rulers. It was observed in the debate on 
Jeremiah’s case, that Micah was not called to an account, though he prophesied 
saying, Zion shall be ploughed as a field, Jer. xxvi. 18, 19. 

Secondly. He gives an answer particularly to the charge exhibited against 
him relating to the temple, that he spake blasphemous words against that holy 

lace, ver. 4450. He was accused for saying that Jesus would destroy this 
holy place. And what if I did say so, saith Stephen ; the glory of the holy God 
is not bound up in the glory of this holy place; but that may be preserved 
untouched, though this be laid in the dust. For, 

1. It was not till our fathers came into the wilderness in their way to Canaan, 
that they had any fixed place of worship; and yet the patriarchs, many ages 
before, worshipped God acceptably, at the altars they had adjoining to their 
own tents, ‘in the open air,—sub dio ; and he that was worshipped without any 
holy place in the first, and best, and purest ages of the Old Testament church, 
ney, ane will be so, when this holy place is destroyed, without any diminution 

o his glory. 

oe The bony place was at first but a tabernacle, mean and moveable, and 
speaking itself to be shortlived, and not designed to continue always. Why might 
not this holy place, though built of stones, be decently brought to its end, and 
give place to its betters, as well as that, though framed of curtains? As it was 
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no dishonour but an honour to God, that the tabernacle gave way to the 
temple, so it is now that the material temple gives way to the spiritual one; 
and so it will be when at last the spiritual temple shall give way to the 
eternal one. 

3. That tabernacle was a tabernacle of witness, or of testimony, “a figure for 
the time then present,” Heb.ix.9; a figure of guod things to come, of “the true 
tabernacle which the Lord pitched, and not men,” Heb. viii. 2. This was the 
glory both of the tabernacle and temple, that they were erected for a testimony 
of that temple of God which in the latter days should be opened in heaven, 
Rev. xi. 19; and of Christ’s tabernacling on earth, (as the word is, Jno. i. 14,) 
and of the temple of his body. 

4, That tabernacle was framed just as God appointed, and according to the 
fashion which Moses saw in the mount; which plainly intimates that it had 
reference to good things to come. Its rise being heavenly, its meaning and 
tendency was so, and therefore it was no diminution at all to its glory, to say, 
that this temple made with hands should be destroyed, in order to the buildin 
of another made without hands; which was Christ’s crime, Mar. xiy. 58, an 
Stephen’s. 

5. That tabernacle was pitched first in the wilderness. It was not a native 
of this land of yours, to which you think it must for ever be confined, but was 
brought in in the next age, by our fathers that came after those who first 
erected it, into the possession of the Gentiles, into the land of Canaan, which 
had long been in the possession of the devoted nations, “whom God drove out 
before the face of our fathers.” And why may not God set up his spiritual 
temple, as he had done the material tabernacle, in those countries that were 
now the possession of the Gentiles? That tabernacle was brought in by those 
who came with Jesus, that is, Joshua. And I think for distinction sake, and to 

revent mistakes, it ought to be so read, both here and Heb. iv. 8; yet in naming 

oshua here, which in Greek is Jesus, there may be a tacit intimation that, 
as the Old Testament Joshua brought in that typical tabernacle, so the New 
Testament Joshua should bring in the true tabernacle into the possession of 
the Gentiles. 

6. That tabernacle continued for many ages, even to the days of David, above 
four hundred years, before there was any thought of building a temple, ver. 45. 
David, having found favour before God, did indeed desire this farther favour to 
have leave to build God a house, to be a constant tabernacle or dwelling-place 
for the Shechinah, or the tokens of the presence of the God of Jacob, ver. 46. 
Those who have found favour with God, should shew themselves forward to 
advance the interests of his kingdom among men. 

7. God had his heart so little upon a temple, or such a holy place as they 
were so jealous for, that, when David desired to build one, he was forbidden to 
do it. God was in no haste for one, as he told David, 2 Sam. vii. 7; and there-- 
fore it was not he, but his son Solomon, some years after, that built him a 
house. David had all that sweet communion with God in public worship which 
we read of in his psalms, before there was any temple built. 

8. God often declared that temples made with hands were not his delight, 
nor could add any thing to the perfection of his rest and joy. Solomon, when 
he dedicated the temple, acknowledged that “God dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands;” he has not need of them, is not benefited by them, cannot 
be confined to them. The whole world is his temple, in which he is everywhere 
present, and fills it with his glory; and what occasion has he for a temple then 
to manifest himself in? Indeed the pretended deities of the heathen needed 
temples made with hands, for they were gods made with hands, ver. 41, and had 
no other place to manifest themselves in but in their own temples. But the 
one only true and living God needs no temple; for the heaven is his throne, in 
which he rests, and the earth is his footstool, over which he rules, ver. 49, 50. 
And therefore “ what house will ye build me” comparable to this which I have 
already? “Or what is the place of my rest?” What need I a house, either to 
repose myself in or to shew myself? ‘‘ Hath not my hand made all these 
things?” And these shew his eternal power and Godhead, Rom. i. 24; they 
shew themselyes:so to all mankind, that they are without excuse who worshi 
other gods. And as the world is thus God’s temple wherein he is epics ¢ 
so it is God’s temple in which he will be worshipped. As the earth is full of his 
glory, and is therefore his temple, /sa. vi. 3,so the earth is or shall be full of his 
praise, Hab. ii. 3, and all the ends of the earth shall fear him, Ps. Ixyii. 7, and 
upon that account it is his temple. It was therefore no reflection at all upon 
this holy place, however they might take it, to say that Jesus shall destroy this 
temple, and set up another into which all nations shall be admitted, ch. xv. 16, 17. 
And it would not seem strange to them who considered that scripture which 
Stephen here quotes, Jsa. lxvi. 1—3, which, as it spoke God’s comparative 
contempt of the external part of his service, so it plainly foretold the rejection 
of the unbelieving Jews, and the welcome of the Gentiles into the church that 
were of a contrite spirit. 


51 Ye stiffnecked and uncircumcised in heart and 
ears, ye do always resist the Holy Ghost: as your 
fathers did, so do ye. 52 Which of the prophets 
have not your fathers persecuted? and they have 
slain them which shewed before of the coming of the 
Just One; of whom ye have been now the betrayers 
and murderers: 53 Who have received the law 
by the disposition of angels, and have not kept 7. 


Stephen was going on in his discourse (as it should seem by the thread of it) 
to shew that as the temple, so the temple service, must come to an end, and it 
would be the glory of both to give way to that worship of the Father in spirit 
and in truth which was to be established in the kingdom of the Messiah, 
stripped of the pompous ceremonies of the old law; and so was going to apply 
all this which he had said, more closely to his present purpose; but he per- 
ceived they could not bear it. They could patiently hear the history of the 
Old Testament told,—it was a piece of learning which they themselves dealt 
much in; but if Stephen go about to tell them that their power and tyranny 
must come down, and that the church must be eerie by a spirit of holiness 
and love, and heavenly mindedness, they will not so much as give him the 
hearing. Itis probable he erceived this, and that they were going to silence 
him; and theretore he breaks off abruptly in the midst of his discourse, and by 
that Spirit of wisdom, courage, and power wherewith he was filled, he sharply 
rebuked his persecutors, and gave them their own; for if they will not admit 
the testimony of the Gospel to them, it shall become a testimony against them. 

First, They, like their fathers, were stubborn and wilful, and would not be 
wrought upon by the various methods God took to reclaim and reform them; 
they re) like their fathers, inflexible both to the Word of God and to his 
providences., 
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1. They were stiff-necked, ver. 51, and would not submit their necks to the 
sweet and easy yoke of God’s government, nor draw in it, but were like a 
bullock unaccustomed to the yoke. Or, they would not bow their heads, no, 
not to God himself, would not do obeisance to him, would not humble them- 
selves before him. The stiff neck is the same with the hard heart, obstinate 
and contumacions, and that will not yield; the general character of the Jewish 
nation, Ex. xxxii. 9; xxxiii. 3,5; xxxiv. 9; Dew. ix. 6, 13; xxxi. 27; Hze. ii. 4. 

2. They were uncircumcised in heart and ears. Their hearts and ears were 
not devoted and given up to God, as the body of the people were in profession 
by the sign of circumcision. In name and show you are circumcised Jews, but 
in heart and ears you are still uncireumcised heathens, and pay no more defer- 
ence to the authority of your God than they do, Jer. ix. 26; you are under the 
power of unmortified lusts and corruptions, which stop your ears to the voice 
of God, and harden your hearts to that which is both most commanding and 
most. affecting. They had not that “circumcision made without hands, in 
putting off the body of the sins of the flesh,” Col. ii. 11. 

Secondly. They, like their fathers, were not only not influenced by the 
methods God took to reform them, but they were enraged and incensed against 
them; ‘‘ Ye do always resist the Holy Ghost.” 

1. They resisted the Holy Ghost speaking to them by the prophets, whom 
they opposed and contradicted, hated and ridiculed. This seems especially 
meant here by the following explication, “* Which of the prophets have not 
your fathers persecuted?” In persecuting and silencing them that spake by 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, they resisted the Holy Ghost. Their fathers 
resisted the Holy Ghost in the prophets that God raised up to them, and so did 
they in Christ’s apostles and ministers, who spake by the same Spirit, and had 
greater measures of his gifts than the prophets of the Old Testament had, and 
yet were more resisted. 

2. They resisted the Holy Ghost striving with them by their own consciences, 
and would not comply with the convictions and dictates of them. God’s Spirit 
strove with them as with the old world, but in vain; they resisted him, took 
part with their corruptions against their convictions, and rebelled against the 

ight. There is that in our sinful hearts that always resists the Holy Ghost, 
a flesh that lusts against the Spirit, and wars against his motions; but in the 
hearts of God’s elect, when the fulness of time comes, this resistance is over- 
come and overpowered, and after a struggle the throne of Christ is set up in 
the soul, and every thought that had exalted itself against it is brought into 
captivity to it, 2 Cor. x. 4,5. That grace, therefore, which effects this change 
might mure fitly be called victorious grace than irresistible. 

Thirdly. They, like their fathers, persecuted and slew those whom God sent 
unto them to call them to duty, and make them offers of mercy. 

1. Their fathers had been the cruel and constant persecutors of the Old 
Testament Benet: ver. 52, “ Which of the prophets have not your fathers 
ersecuted?” More or less, one time or other, they had a blow at them all. 

ven those that lived in the best reigns, when the princes did not persecute 
them, yet there was a malignant party in the nation that mocked at them, and 
abused them, and most of them were at last, either by colour of law, or popular 
fury, put to death. And that which aggravated the sin of persecuting the 
prophets was, that the business of the prophets they were so spiteful at, was 
to “shew before of the coming of the Just One;” to give notice of God’s kind 
intentions towards that people, to send the Messiah among them in the fulness 
of time. They that were the messengers of such glad tidings should have been 
courted and caressed, and have had the preferments of the best of benefactors, 
but instead of that had the treatment of the worst of malefactors. 

2. They had been the betrayers and murderers of the Just One himself, as 
Peter had told them, ch. iii. 24; v.30. They had hired Judas to betray him 
and had in a manner forced Pilate to condemn him; and therefore it is charged 
upon them, that they were his betrayers and murderers. Thus they were the 

enuine seed of those who slew them that foretold his coming, which, by slaying 
im, they shewed they would have done if they had lived then; and thus, as our 
Saviour had told them, they brought upon themselves the guilt of the blood of 
all the prophets. Which of the prophets would they have shewed any respect 
to that had no regard to the Son of God himself? 

Fourthly. They, like their fathers, put contempt upon Divine revelation, and 
would not be guided and governed by it. And this was the aggravation of 
their sin, that God had given, as to their fathers his law, so to them his Gospel, 
in vain. 

1. Their fathers “received the law, and have not kept it,” ver. 53. God wrote 
to them the great things of his law, after he had first spoken them to them, and 
yet they were counted by them as a strange or foreign thing, which they were 
no way concerned in. The law is said to be “received by the disposition of 
angels,” because angels were employed in the solemnity of giving the law; in 
the thunderings and lightnings, and the sound of the trumpet. It is said to be 
ordained by angels, Gal. iii. 19; and God is said to come with ten thousand of 
his saints to give the law, Dew. xxxiii. 2; and it was a word spoken by angels, 
Heb. ii. 2. This put an honour both upon the law and the Lawgiver, and 
should increase our veneration for both. But euey that thus received the law 
aoe bevt it not, but by making the golden calf broke it immediately in a capital 
instance. 

2. They received the Gospel now, not by the disposition of angels, but of the 
Holy Ghost,—not with the sound of a trumpet, but, which was more strange, in 
the gifts of tongues,—and yet they did not embrace it. They would not yield to 
the plainest demonstrations, no more than their fathers before them did, for 
they were resolved not to comply with God, either in his law or in his Gospel. 

We have reason to think Stephen had a great deal more to say, and would 
have said it, if they would have suffered him, but they were wicked and unrea- 
sonable men with whom he had to do, that could no more bear reason than 
they could speak it. 


54 When they heard these things, they were cut 
to the heart, and they gnashed on him with their 
teeth. 55 But he, being full of the Holy Ghost, 
looked up stedfastly into heaven, and saw the glory 
of God, and Jesus standing on the right hand of 
God, 56 And said, Behold, I see the heavens 
opened, and the Son of man standing on the right 
hand of God. 57 Then they cried out with a loud 
voice, and stopped their ears, and ran upon him with 


one accord, 58 And cast hum out of the city, and 
557, 
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stoned him: and the witnesses laid down their 
clothes at a young man’s feet, whose name was Saul. 
59 And they stoned Stephen, calling upon God, 
and saying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. 60 And 
he kneeled down, and cried with a loud voice, Lord, 
lay not this sin to their charge. And when he had 
said this, he fell asleep. 


_ We have here the death of the first martyr of the Christian church; and there 
is in this story a lively instance of the outrage and fury of the persecutors, such 
as we may expect to meet with if we are called out to suffer for Christ; and of 
the courage and comfort of the persecuted that are thus called out. Here is 
hell in its fire and darkness, and heaven in its light and brightness; and these 
here serve as foils to set off each other. It is not here said, that the votes of 
the council were taken upon this case, and that by the majority he was found 
guilty, and then condemned, and ordered to be stoned to death, according to 
the law, as a blasphemer; but it is likely so it was, and that it was not by the 
violence of the people without order of the council that he was put to death; 
for here is the usual ceremony of regular executions, he was cast out of the 
city, and the hands of the witnesses were first upon him. Let us observe here 
the wonderful discomposure of the spirits of his enemies and persecutors; and 
the wonderful composure of his spirit. 

_ First. See the strength of corruption in the perseeutors of Stephen; malice 
in perfection, hell itself broken loose, and men become incarnate devils! The 
serpent’s seed spitting their venom. 

1. “When they heard these things, they were cut to the heart,” ver. 54; 
dcerpiovro, the same word that is used, Heb. xi. 37, and translated, “they were 
sawn asunder.” They were put to as much torture in their minds as ever the 
martyrs were put to in their bodies. They were filled with indignation at the 
unanswerable arguments that Stephen urged for their conviction, and that they 
could find nothing to say against them. They were not pricked to the heart 
with sorrow, as those were, ch. ii. 37; but cut to the heart with rage and fury 
as they themselves were, ch. vy. 33. Stephen rebuked them sharply, as Pau 
expresses it, Jit. i. 13; amotépuws, ‘cuttingly,’ for “they were cut to the heart,” 
by the reproof. Note, Rejecters of the Gospel, and opposers of it, are really 
tormentors to themselves. Enmity to God is a heart-cutting thing ; faith and 
love are heart-healing. When they heard bow he that looked like an angel 
before he began his discourse, talked like an angel, like a messenger from 
heaven, before he had done it, they were “like a wild bull in a net, full of the 
fury of the Lord,” Jsa. li. 20; despairing to run down a cause so bravely pleaded, 
and yet resolved not to yield to it. 

2. They “gnashed upon him with their teeth.” This speaks, lst. Great 
malice and rage against him; Job complained of his enemy, that he gnashed 
upon him with his teeth, Job xvi. 9; the language of this was, “ O that we had 
of his flesh to eat!” Job xxxi. 31. They grinned at him, as dogs at those they 
are enraged at ; and therefore Paul, cautioning against those of the circumcision, 
saith, ‘‘ Beware of dogs,” Phil. iii. 2. Enmity at the saints turns men into brute 
beasts. 2nd. Great vexation within themselves. They fretted to see in him 
such manifest tokens of a Divine power and presence, and it vexed them to the 
heart. “The wicked shall see it, and be grieved; he shall gnash with his 
teeth and melt away,” Ps. exii. 10. Gnashing of the teeth is often used to 
express the horror and torments of the damned. Those that have the malice 
of hell, cannot but have with it some of the pains of hell. 

3. They “cried out with a loud voice,” ver. 50. To irritate and excite one 
another, and to drown the noise of the clamours of their own and one another's 
consciences, when he said he saw heaven opened, they “cried with a loud 
voice,” that he might not be heard to speak. Note, It is very common fora 
righteous cause, particularly the righteous cause of Christ’s religion, to be 
endeavoured to be run down by noise and clamour; what is wanting in reason 
is made up in tumult, and “the ery of him that ruleth among fools,” while “the 
words of the wise are heard in quiet.” They “cried with a loud voice,” as 
soldiers, when they are going to engage in battle, mustering up all their spirit 
and vigour for this desperate encounter. ; 

4. They “stopped their ears,” that they might not hear their own noisiness. 
Paha under pretence that they could not bear to hear his blasphemies. 
As Caiaphas rent his clothes when Christ said, “ Hereafter ye shall see the Son 
of man coming in glory,” Mat. xxvi. 64, 65, so these here stopped their ears 
when Stephen said, ‘I now see the Son of man standing in glory ;” both pre- 
tending that what was spoken was not to be heard with patience. Their 
stopping their ears was, Ist. A manifest specimen of their wilful obstinacy ; 
they were resolved they would not hear what had a tendency to convince them, 
which was it that the prophets often complained of; they were “like the deaf 
adder, that will not hear the voice of the charmer,” Ps. lviii. 4,5. 2nd. It was 
a fatal omen of that judicial hardness to which God would give them up. They 
stopped their ears, and then God in a way of righteous judgment stopped them. 
That was the work that was now in doing with the unbelieving Jews, ‘“‘ Make 
the heart of this people fat, and their ears heavy ;” thus was Stephen’s charac- 
ter of them answered, ‘“ Ye uncircumcised in heart and ears.” 

5. They “ran upon him with one accord.” ‘The people and the elders of the 
people, judges, prosecutors, witnesses, and spectators, they all flew upon him, 
as beasts upon their prey. See how violent they were, and in what haste they 
“yan upon him,” though there was no danger of his outrunning them; and see 
how unanimous they were in this evil thing, they “ran upon him with one 
accord,” one and all, hoping thereby to terrify him, and put him into confu- 
sion; envying him his composure and comfort in soul, with which he won- 
derfully enjoyed himself in the midst of this hurry, they did all they could 
to rufte him. 

6. They ‘cast him out of the city, and stoned him,” as if he were not worthy 
to live in Jerusalem, nay, not worthy to live in this world; pretending herein 
to execute the law of Moses, Lev. xxiv. 16, ‘He that blasphemeth the name of 
the Lord shall surely be put to death, all the congregation shall certainly stone 
him.” And thus they had put Christ to death, when this same court had found 
him guilty of blasphemy, but that, for his greater ignominy, they were desirous 
he should be crucified, and God overruled it, for the fulfilling of the Scripture. 
The fury with which they managed the execution is intimated in that, they 
“cast him out of the city,” as if they could not bear the sight of him; they 
treated him as an anathema, as the offscouring of all things. The witnesses 
aed him were the leaders in the execution, according to the law, Dew. xvii. 7 
The hands of the witnesses shall be first upon him to put him to death;” an 
particularly in the case of blasphemy, Lev. xxiv. 14; Dew. xiii. 9. ‘Thus they 
were to confirm their testimony. Now, the stoning of a man being a laborious 

iece of work, the witnesses put off their upper garments that they might not 

ang in their way, and they “laid them down at a young man’s feet, whose 
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as Saul.” now a pleased spectator of this tragedy. It is the first time we 
Ep eae he W ota: we ghiall know it and love it better when we find it 
changed to Paul, and him changed from a persecutor into a preacher. ‘This 
little instance of his agency in Stephen’s death he afterwards reflected upon 
with regret, ch. xxii. 20, “I kept the raiment of them that slew him,” | 
Secondly. See the strength of grace in Stephen, and the wonderful instances 
of God’s favour to him, and working in him. As his persecutors were full of 
Satan, so was he “full of the Holy Ghost,” fuller than ordinary, anointed with 
fresh oil for the combat; that as the day so might the strength be. Upon this 
account they are blessed who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, that the 
Sk ant (ad «  olory rests upon them, 2 Pet. iv. 14. When he was chosen 
Spirit of God and of glory up Bes 3 x ” 
to public service, he was described to be ‘fa man full of the Holy Ghost, 
ch. vi. 5; and, now he is called out to martyrdom, he has still the same charac- 
ter. Note, They that are full of the Holy Ghost are fit for any thing, either 
to do for Christ, or to suffer for him; and those whom God calls out to hard 
services for his name, he will qualify them for those services, and carry them 
comfortably through them, by filling them with the Holy Ghost; that, as their 
afflictions for Christ do abound, their consolation in him may yet more abound, 
and then none of these things move them. Now here we have a remarkable 
communion between this blessed martyr and the blessed Jesus in this critical 
moment. When the followers of Christ are for his sake “killed all the day 
long, and accounted as sheep for the slaughter,” doth that separate them 
from the love of Christ? doth he love them the less? do they love him the 
less? No, by no means; and so it appears by this story, in which we may 
observe 
1. Christ’s gracious manifestation of himself to Stephen, both for his comfort 
and for his honour in the midst of his sufferings; when they were cut to the 
heart, and gnashed upon him with their teeth, ready to eat him up, then he had 
a view of the glory of Christ sufficient to fill him with joy unspeakable; which 
was intended not only for his encouragement, but for the support and comfort 
of all God’s suffering servants in all ages. ? 
Ist. He,“ being full of the Holy Ghost, looked up stedfastly into heaven,” 
yer. 55. First. Thus he looked above the power and fury of his perseentors 
and did as it were despise them, and laugh them to scorn, as the daughter of 
Zion, Isa. xxxvii. 22. ‘They had their eyes fixed upon him full of malice and 
cruelty, but he looked up to heaven, and never minded them; was so taken up 
with the eternal life now in prospect, that he seemed to have no manner of 
concern for the natural life now at stake. Instead of looking about him, to see 
either which way he was in danger or which way he might make his escape, he 
looks up to heaven, for thence only comes his help, and thitherward his way is 
still open; though they compass him about on every side, they cannot interrupt 
his intercourse with heaven. Note, A believing regard to God and the upper 
world will be of great use to us to set us above the fear of man; for, as far as 
we are under the influence of that, we forget the Lord our maker, Jsa. li. 13. 
Secondly. Thus he directed his sufferings to the glory of God, to the honour 
of Christ, and did as it were appeal to heaven concerning them: Lord, for thy 
sake I suffer this; and express his earnest expectation that Christ should be 
magnified in his body. Now he was ready to be offered, he looks up stedfastly 
to heaven, as one willing to offer himself. Zhirdly. Thus he lifted up his soul 
with his eyes to God in the heavens in pions ejaculations, calling upon God for 
wisdom and grace to earry him through this trial in aright manner. God has 
promised that he will be with his servants whom he calls out to suffer for him; 
but he will for this be sought unto. He is nigh unto them, but it is in that 
which they call upon him for. “Is any afflicted? let him pray.” Fourthly. 
Thus he breathed after the heavenly country to which he saw the fury of his 
persecutors would presently send him. It is good for dying saints to look up 
stedfastly to heaven; Yonder is the place whither death will carry my better 
part, and then, “ O.death, where is thy sting?” Jtfthly. Thus he made it to 
appear that he was “full of the Holy Ghost ;” for, wherever the Spirit of grace 
dwells, and works, and reigns, he directs the eye of the soul upward. Those 
that are “full of the Holy Ghost” will look up stedfastly to heaven, for there 
the heart is. Sixthly. Thus he put himself into a posture to receive the follow- 
_ing manifestation of the Divine glory and grace. If we expect to hear from 
heayen, we must look up stedfastly to heaven. 
2nd. He “saw the glory of God,” ver. 55; for he saw, in order to that, the 
heavens opened, ver. 56. Some think his eyes were strengthened, and the sight 
of them so raised above its natural pitch by a supernatural power, that he 
saw into the third heavens, though at so vast a distance, as Moses’ sight was 
enlarged to see the whole land of Canaan. Others think it was a representa- 
tion of the glory of God set before his eyes, as before Isaiah and Ezekiel ; 
heaven did as it were come down to him, Rev. xxi. 2, The heavens were 
opened to give him a view of the happiness he was going to, that he might in 
prospect of that go cheerfully through death, so great a death. Would we by 
faith look up stedfastly, we might see the heavens opened by the mediation of 
Christ, the veil being rent, and a new and living way laid open for us into the 
holiest ; the heaven is opened for the settling of a correspondence between God 
and men, that his favours and blessings may come down to us, and our prayers 
and praises may go up to him. We may also see the glory of God, as far as he 
has revealed it in his Word, and the sight of this will carry us through all the 
terrors of sufferings and death. 
3rd. He “saw Jesus standing on the right hand of God,” ver. 55; “the Son 
of man,” so it is, ver. 56. Jesus being the Son of man, haying taken our nature 
with him to heaven, and being there clothed with a body, might be seen with 
bodily eyes, and so Stephen saw him. When the Old Testament prophets saw 
the glory of God, it was attended with angels. The Shechinah, or Divine 
presence, in Isaiah’s vision, was attended with seraphim; in_Ezekiel’s vision, 
with cherubim ; both signifying the angels, the ministers of God’s providence. 
But here no mention is made of the angels, though they surround the throne 
and the Lamb ; and instead of them Stephen sees Jesus at the right hand of 
God, the great Mediator of God’s grace, from whom more glory redounds to 
God than from all the ministrations of the holy angels. The glory of God 
shines brightest in the face of Jesus Christ, for there shines the glory of his 
grace, which is the most illustrious instance of his glory. God appears more 
glorious, with Jesus standing at his right hand, than with millions of angels 
gbout him, Now, First. Here is a proof of the exaltation of Christ to the 
Fea s right hand. The apostles saw him ascend, but they did not see him 
at own; “a cloud received him out of their sight.” Weare told that he sat 
penn on the right hand of God, but was ever he seen there? Yes; Stephen 
saw ue there, and was abundantly satisfied with the sight. He saw Jesus 
at the right hand of God,” noting both his transcendent dignity and his 
sover en coninian ; his uncontrolable ability and hissuniversal agency. What- 
ever God's right hand either gives to us, or receives from us, or doth concern- 
10g us, 1b 1s by him; for he is his right hand. Secondly. He is usually said to 
sit were s pat Stephen sees him standing there, as one more than ordinarily 
poncerne Ay v art for his suffering servant. He stood up as a judge to plead 
Lee 4 ins ae ae poreecubors, he is raised up out of his holy habitation, 
+ il, 135 es out of his place to punish, Zsa. xxvi. 21; he stands ready to 
receive him and crown him, and, in the meantime, to give him a prospect of 
the joy set before him, Thirdly. 'T his was intended for the encouragement of 
oc 
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Stephen; he sees Christ is for him, and then no matter who is against him. 
When our Lord Jesus was in his agony, an angel appeared to him, strengthen- 
ing him; but Stephen had Christ himself appearing to him. Note, Nothing 
so comfortable to dying saints, nor so animating to suffering saints, as to see 
Jesus at the right hand of God; and, blessed be God, by faith we may see him 
there. 

4th. He told those about him what he saw; ver. 56, ‘ Behold, I see the 
heavens opened.” ‘That which was a cordial to him ought to have been a con- 
viction to them, and a caution to them to take heed of proceeding against one 
whom Heaven thus smiled upon; and therefore what he saw he declared, let 
them make what use they pleased of it. If some were exasperated by it, others 
perhaps might be wrought upon to consider this Jesus whom they persecuted, 
and to believe in him. 

2. His pious addresses to Jesus Christ. The manifestation of God’s glory to 
him did not set him above praying, but rather set him uponit. ‘* They stoned 
Stephen, calling upon God,” ver. 59. Though he called upon God, and by that 
shewed himself to be a trueborn Israelite, yet they proceeded to stone him, not 
considering how dangerous it is to fight against those that have an interest in 
Heaven. ‘Though they stoned him, yet he called upon God; nay, therefore he 
called upon him. Note, It is the comfort of those who are unjustly hated and 
persecuted by men, that they have a God to go to, a God all-sufficient to call 
upon. Men stop their ears, as they did here, ver. 57, but God doth not. Stephen 
was now cast out of the city, but he was not cast out from his God. e was 
now taking his leave of the world, and therefore calls upon God, for we must 
do that as long as we live. Note, it is good to die praying ; then we need help: 
strength we never had to do a work we never did; and how must we fetch in 
that help and strength but by prayer? 

Two short prayers Stephen oftered up to God in his dying moments, and in 
them, as it were, breathed out his soul. 

. Here is a prayer for himself: “ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” Thus 
Christ had himself resigned his spirit immediately into the hand of the Father ; 
we are here taught to resign ours into the hands of Christ as Mediator, by him 
to be recommended to the Father. Stephen saw Jesus standing at the Father’s 
right hand, and he thus calls to him, Blessed Jesus, do that for me now which 
thou standest there to do for all thine, receive my departing spirit into thy 
hand. Observe, 

lst. The soul is the man; and our great concern, living and dying, must be 
about our souls, Stephen’s body was to be miserably broken and shattered, 
and overwhelmed with a shower of stones, the earthly house of his tabernacle 
violently beaten down and abused; but, however it goes with that, Lord, saith 
he, let my spirit be safe; let it go well with my poor soul. ‘I'’hus, while we live, 
our care should be that, though the body be starved or stripped, the soul may 
be fed and clothed; though the body lies in pain, the soul may dwell at ease. 
And, when we die, that though the body be thrown by as a despised broken 
vessel, and a vessel in which there is no pleasure, yet the soul may be presented 
a vessel of honour; that God may be the strength of the heart, and its portion, 
though the flesh fail. 

2nd. Our Lord Jesus is God, to whom we are to seek, and in whom we are to 
confide and comfort ourselves living and dying. Stephen here prays to Christ, 
and so must we; for it is the will of God that all men should thus honour the 
Son, even as they honour the Father. It is Christ we are to commit ourselves 
to, who alone is able to keep what we commit to him against that day. It 
is necessary we have an eye to Christ when we come to die; for there is no 
venturing into another world but under his conduct, no living comforts in 
dying moments but what are fetched from him. 

ard. Christ’s receiying our spirits at death is the great thing we are to be 
careful about, and to comfort ourselves with. We ought to be in care about 
this while we live, that Christ may receive our spirits when we die; for, if he 
reject and disown them, whither will they betake themselves? How ean they 
escape being a prey to the roaring lion? ‘To him, therefore, we must commit 
them daily to be ruled and sanctified, and made meet for heaven ; and then, and 
not otherwise, he will receive them. And if this has been our care while we 
live, it may be our comfort when we come to die, that we shall be received into 
everlasting habitations. : 

2. Here is a prayer for his persecutors, ver. 60. 

Ist. Ihe circumstances of this prayer are observable, for it seems to have 
been offered up with something more of solemnity than the former. Sirst. He 
“kneeled down,” which was an expression of his humility in prayer. Secondly. 
He “cried with a loud voice,” which was an expression of his importunity. 
But why should he thus shew more humility and importunity in this request 
than in the former? Why, there was none could doubt of his being in good 
earnest in his prayers for himself, and therefore there he needed not to use 
such outward expressions of it; but in his prayer for his enemies, because that 
is so much against the grain of corrupt nature, it was requisite he should give 
proofs of his being in earnest. at 

2nd. The prayer itself; “ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge;” therein he 
followed the example of his dying Master, who prayed thus for his eke elt 
“Father, forgive them ;” and set an example to all following sufferers in th 
cause of Christ, thus to pray for those that persecute them. Prayer may preach 
this did so to those who stoned Stephen, and therefore he kneeled down that 
they might take notice he was going to pray, and “ cried with a ee. voice ite 
that they might take notice of what he said; and might learn, First. 'T at 
what they did was a sin, a great sin, which if Divine mercy and grace did not 

revent, would be laid to their charge, to their everlasting confusion. Secondly. 
That, notwithstanding their malice and fury against him, he was in charity w 
them, and was so far from desiring that God would avenge his death upon 
them, that it was his hearty prayer to God that it might not in any degree be 
laid to their charge. A sad reckoning there would be for it: if the d no 
repent, it would certainly be laid to their charge; but he, for his part, did no 
desire the wotul day. Let them take notice of this; and, when their thoughts 
were cool, surely they would not easily forgive themselves putting him to death 
who could so easily forgive them, ‘*The bloodthirsty hate the upright, but 
the just seek his soul,” Pr. xxix. 10. ZDhirdly. That though the sin was vary 
heinous, yet they must not despair of the pardon of it upon their repentance. 
If they would lay it to their hearts, God would not lay it to their charge. 
you think,’ saith St. Austin, ‘ that Paul heard tephen pray this prayer? | It is 
likely he did,’ saith he, ‘ and ridiculed it then ; (audivit subsannans, sed + Titi 
ane heard with scorn,’) but afterwards he had the benefit of it, and fared the 

etter for it.’ j Yrs ) 

3. His expiring with this; ‘‘ When he had said this, he fell asleee ;” or, ‘as he 
was saying this, the blow came that was mortal, Note, Death is but bole p 
to good people; not the sleep of the soul, (Stephen had given that up into 
Christ’s hand,) but the sleep of the body; it is its Fat irdm ali its grief and toils, 
itis perfect ease and indolence. Stephen died as much in PRLS EE x ever any, 
man did, and yet, when he died, he fell asleep; he applied himseli to his dying 
work with as much composure of mind as if he had been going to sleep; it was 
but closing his eyes and dying. Observe; He fell asleep when he was praying 
for his persecutors; it_is expressed as if he thought he could not die i peace 
till he had done that. It contributes very much to our dying comfortably, t@ 
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die in charity with all men; we are then found of Christ in peace. Let not the 
sun of life go down upon our wrath. “ He fell asleep;” the vulgar Latin adds, 
fin the Lord;’ in the embraces of his love. If he thus sleep, he shall do well; 
he shall awake again in the morning of the resurrection. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


In this chapter we have an account of the persecutions of the Christians, and the propa- 
gating of Christianity thereby. It was strange, but very true, that the disciples of 
Christ, the more they were afflicted, the more they multiplied. I. Here is the church 
suffering: upon the occasion of the putting Stephen to death a very sharp storm arose, 
which foreed many from Jerusalem, ver. 1—3. II, Here is the church spreading by 
the ministry of Philip and others that were dispersed upon that occasion. We have 
here, 1. The Gospel brought to Samaria; preached there, ver. 4,5; embraced there, 
ver, 6—8; even by Simon Magus, yer. 9—13; the gift of the Holy Ghost conferred 
upon some of the believing Samaritans, by the imposition of the hands of Peter and 
John, ver. 14—17; and the severe rebuke given by Peter to Simon Magus for bidding 
money for a power to bestow that gift, ver. 18—25. 2. The Gospel sent to Ethiopia, 
by the eunuch, a person of quality of that country: he is returning home in his chariot 
from Jerusalem, ver. 26—28; Philip is sent to him, and in his chariot preaches Christ 
to him, ver. 29—35 ; baptizeth him upon his profession of the Christian faith, ver. 36—38 ; 
and then leaves him, ver. 39,40. Thus in different ways and methods the Gospel was 
dispersed among the nations; and one way or other, ‘! Have they not all heard?” 


ND Saul was consenting 
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4/2 church which was at Jeru- 
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church, entering into every house, and haling men 


and women cominitted them to prison. 


In these verses we have, ' 

First. Something more veneers Stephen, and his death; how people stood 
affected to it: variously, as generally in such casés, according to. men’s different 
sentiments of things. Christ had told his disciples when he was parting with 
them, Jno. xvi. 20, “ Ye shall weep and lament, but the world shall rejoice.” 
Accordingly here is : 

1. Stephen’s death rejoiced in by one: by many, no doubt, but by one in 
particular, and that was Saul, who was afterwards called Paul. He “was 
consenting to his death,” cvvevdoxav, he ‘consented to it with delight,’ so the 
word signifies; he was pleased with it; he fed his eyes with this bloody spec- 
tacle, in hopes it would put_a stop to the growth of Christianity. We have 
reason to think that Paul ordered Luke to insert this for shame to himself, and 
glory to free grace. Thus he owns himself guilty of the blood of Stephen, and 
aggravates it with this, that he did not do it with regret and reluctancy, but 
with delight and a full satisfaction, like those who not only do such things, 
but have pleasure in them that do them. : 

2. Stephen’s death bewailed by others, ver. 2. Devout men, which some 
understand of those that were properly so called, proselytes, one of whom 
Stephen himself probably was; or, it may be taken more largely, some of the 
church that were more devout and zéalous than the rest, went and gathered up 
the poor crushed and broken remains, to which tli¢y gave a decent interment, 
probably in the field of blood, which was bought some time ago to bury 
strangers in. They buried him solemnly, and “made great lamentation over 
him.” Though his death was of great advantage to himself, and great service 
to the church, yet they bewailed it as a general loss, so well qualified was he 
for the service, and so likely to be useful both as a deacon and as a disputant. 
Tt is an ill symptom if, when such men are taken away, it is not laid to heart. 
Those deyout men paid these their last respects to Stephen, Ist. To shew that 
they were not ashamed of the cause for which he suffered, nor ashamed of the 
wrath of those that were enemies to it ; for, though they now triumph, the cause 
is a righteous cause, and will be at last a victorious ore. 2nd. To shew the 

reat value and esteem they had for this faithful servant of Jesus Christ, this 
frst martyr for the Gospel, Whose memory shall always be precious to them, 
notwithstanding the ignominy of his death. ‘They study to do honour to him 
whom God put honour upon, 3rd. To testify their belief and hope of the 
resurrection of the dead, and the life of the world to come, ‘ 

Secondly. An account of this persecution of the church, which begins upon 
the martyrdom of Stephen. When the fury of the Jews ran with such violence, 
and to such a height against Stephen, it could not quickly either stop itself 
or spend itself. The bloody are often in Scripture called bloodthirsty; for 
when they have tasted blood they thirst for more. One would have thought 
Stephen’s dying prayers, and dying comforts, should have overcome them, and 
melted them into a better opinion of Christians and Christianity, but it seems 
it did not. The persecution goes on; for, Ist. They were more exasperated 
when they saw they could prevail nothing, and, as if they hoped to be too hard 
for God himself, they resolve to follow their blow ; and, perhaps, because they 
were none of them struck dead upon the place for stoning Stephen, their hearts 
were the more fully set in them to do evil. 2nd. Perhaps the disciples were the 
More emboldened to dispute against them, as Stephen did, seeing how trium- 

hantly he finished his course, which would provoke them so much the more. 

serve : n 

. Against whom this persecution was raised. It was against the church in 
Jerusalem, which is no sooner planted, but it is persecuted; as Christ often 
intimated, that tribulation and persecution would arise because of the Word. 

nd Christ had particularly foretold that Jerusalem would soon be made too 
a4 for his followers, for that city had been famous for killing the prophets, 
and stoning them that were sent to it, Mat. xxiii. 37. It should seem that in 
this persecution many were put to age ; for Paul owns that at this time he 
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“persecuted this way unto the death,” ch, xxii. 43 and, ch. xxvi. 10, that * when 
they were put to death he gave his voice against them.” 

2. Who was an active man init, None so zealous, so busy, as Saul, a young 
Pharisee ; ver. 3, “ As for Sanl,” (who had been twice mentioned before, and 
now again, for a notorious persecutor,) “ he made havoc of the church;” he did 
all he could to lay it waste and ruin it; he cared not what mischief he did to 
the disciples of Christ, nor knew when to take up. He aimed at no less than 
the cutting off of the gospel Israel, that the name of it should be no more in 
remembrance, Ps. 1xxxiil. 4. He was the fittest tool the chief priests could 
find out to serve their purposes; he was informer-general against the dis- 
ciples, a messenger of the great council to be employed in searching for meet- 
ings, and seizing all that were suspected to favour that way. Saul was bred 
a scholar, a gentleman, and yet did not think it below him to be employed in 
the dirtiest work of that kind. 1st. He “ entered into every house,” making no 
difficulty of breaking open doors night or day, and having a force attending 
him for that purpose. He entered into every house where they used to keep 
their meetings, or every house that had any Christians in it, or was thought 
to have. No man could be secure in his own house, though it is his castle, 
2nd. He haled, with the utmost contempt and cruelty, both men and women, 
dragged them along the streets, without any regard to the tenderness of the 
weaker sex; he stooped so low as to take cognizance of the meanest that were 
leavened with the Gospel, so extremely bigoted was he. 3rd. He committed 
them to prison, in order to their being tried and put to death, unless they 
would renounce Christ; and some, we find, were compelled by him to blas- 
pheme, ch. xxvi, 11. 

3. What was the effect of this persecution. ‘They were all scattered abroad,” 
ver. 1; not all the believers, but all the preachers, who were principally struck 
at, and against whom warrants were issued out to take them up. They, re- 
membering our Master’s rule, “ When they persecute you in one city, flee to 
another,” dispersed themselves, by agreement, “throughout the regions of 
Judza and Samaria,” not so much for fear of sufferings, for Judea and 
Samaria were not so far off from Jerusalem but that, if they made a public 
appearance there as they determined to do, their persecutors’ power would 
soon reach them there; but because they looked upon this as an intimation 
of Providence to them to scatter. Their work was pretty well done in Jeru- 
salem, and now it was time to think of the necessities of other places, for their 
Master had told them that they must be his witnesses in Jerusalem first, and 
then in all Judzea and in Samaria, and then to the uttermost part of the earth, 
ch. i. 8, and that method they observe. Though persecution may not drive 
us off from our work, yet it may send us, as a hint of Providence, to work 
elsewhere. 

The preachers were all scattered, except the apostles, who probably were 
directed by the Spirit to continue at Jerusalem yet for some time, they being 
by the special providence of God, sereened from the storm, and, by the special 
grace of God, enabled to face the storm, They tarried at Jerusalem, that they 
might be ready to go where their assistance was most needed by the other 
preachers that were sent to break the ite; as Christ ordered his disciples to 
go to those places where he himself designed to come, Zu. x. 1. The apostles 
continued longer together at Jerusalem than one would have theught, con- 
sidering the command and commission given them, to go into all the world, and 
to disciple all nations: see ch. xv. 6; Gal.i.17. But what was done by the 
evangelists whom they sent forth was reckoned as done by them. 


4 Therefore they that were scattered abroad went 
every where preaching the word. 5 Then Philip 
went down to the city of Samaria, and preached 
Christ unto them. 6 And the people with one 
accord gave heed unto those things which Philip 
spake, hearing and seeing the miracles which he 
did. 7 For unclean spirits, crying with loud voice, 
came out of many that were possessed with them: 
and many taken with palsies, and that were lame, 
were healed. 8 And there was great joy in that 
city. 9 But there was a certain man, called Simon, 
which beforetime in the same city used sorcery, and 
bewitched the people of Samaria, giving out that 
himself was some great one: 10 To whom they all 
gave heed, from the least to the greatest, saying, 
This man is the great power of God. 11 And to 
him they had regard, because that of long time he 
had bewitched them with sorceries. 12 But when 
they believed Philip preaching the things concern- 
ing the kingdom of God, and the name of Jesus 
Christ, they were baptized, both men and women. 
13 Then Simon himself believed also: and when he 
was baptized, he continued with Philip, and won- 
dered, beholding the miracles and signs which were 
done. 

Samson’s riddle is here again unriddled, ‘* Out of the eater comes forth meat, 
and out of the strong sweetness.” The persecution that was designed to extir- 
pate the church was, by the overruling providence of God, made an occasion 
of the enlargement of it. Christ had said, “I am come to send fire on the 
earth;” and they thought by scattering those who were kindled with that 


fire, to have put it out, but, instead of that, they did but help to spread it. 
I. Here is a general account of what was done by them all; ver. 4, “ They 
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reaching the Word.” They did not go to hide themselves 
Re ene no, her themselves as proud of their sufferings, but 
they went up and down to scatter the knowledge of Christ in every place 
where they were scattered. They went every where, into the way of the 
Gentiles, and the cities of the Samaritans, which before they were forbidden 
to go into, ch. x. 5. They did not keep together in a body, though that might 
have been a strength to them; but they scattered into all parts, not to take 
their ease, but to find out work. They went evangelising the Word, preaching 
the word of the Gospel; that was it which filled them, and which they endea- 
voured to fill the country with, those of them that were preaching in their 
preaching, and others in their common converse. They were now in a country 
where they were no strangers, for Christ and his disciples had conversed much 
in the regions of Judea, so that they had a foundation laid there for them to 
build upon; and it would be requisite to let the people there know what that 
doctrine which Jesus had preached there some time ago was come to, and that 
it was not left and forgotten, as perhaps they were made to believe. 

Il. A particular account of what was done by Philip. We shall hear of the 
progress and success of others of them afterwards, ch. ix. 19; but here must 
attend the motions of Philip, not Philip the apostle, but Philip the deacon, who 
‘was chosen and ordained to serve tables, but, having used the office of a deacon 
well, he purchased to himself a good degree, and great boldness in the faith, 
1 Tim. iii. 13. Stephen was advanced to the degree of a martyr, Philip to the 
degree of an evangelist, which when he entered upon, being obliged by it to 
give himself to the word and prayer, he was no doubt discharged from the office 
of a deacon; for how could he serve tables at Jerusalem, which by that office 
he was obliged to do, when he was preaching in Samaria? And it is probable 
two others were chosen in the room of Stephen and Philip. Now observe, 

First. What wonderful success Philip had in his prefching, and what recep- 
tion he met with. h é i 

1. ‘The place he chose was the city of Samaria, the head city of Samaria, the 
metropolis of that country, which stood there where the city of Samaria had 
formerly stood, which we read of the building of, 1 Kin, xvi. 24, now called 
Sebaste. Some think it was the same with Sychem, or Sychar, that city of 
Samaria where Christ was, Jno. iv. 5. Many of that city then believed in 
Christ, though he did no miracle among them, ver. 39, 41; and now Philip, three 
years after, carries on the work then begun. The Jews wonld have no deal- 
ings with the Samaritans; but Christ sent his Gospel to slay all enmities, and 
particularly that between the Jews and the Samaritans, by making them one 
in his church. 

2. The doctrine he preached was Christ; for he determined to know nothing 
else. He “preached Christ to them,” he proclaimed Christ to them, so the 
word signifies ; as a king when he comes to the crown is proclaimed throughout 
his dominions. The Samaritans had an expectation of the Messiah’s coming, as 
appears by Jno. iv. 25; now Philip tells them he is come, and that the Sama- 
ritans are welcome to him. Ministers’ business is to preach Christ ; Christ, and 
him erncified; Christ, and him glorified. : : j 

3. The proofs he produced for the confirmation of his doctrine were 
miracles, ver. 6. To convince them that he had his commission from Heaven, 
and therefore not only they might venture upon what he said, but they were 
bound to yield to it, he shews them this broad seal of heaven annexed to it, 
which the God of truth would never put to a lie. The miracles were unde- 
niable: they “heard and saw the miracles which he did;” they heard the com- 
manding words he spoke, and saw the amazing effect of them immediately ; 
that he spake, and it was done. And the nature of the miracles was such as 
suited the intention of his commission, and gave light and lustre to it. 

lst. He was sent to break the power of Satan; and, in token of that, “unclean 
spirits,” being charged in the name of the Lord Jesus to remove, “ came out of 
many that were possessed with them,” ver. 7. As far as the Gospel prevails, 
Satan is forced to quit his hold of men, and his interest in them, and then those 
are restored to themselves, and to their right mind again, who, while he kept 
possession, were distracted. Wherever the Gospel gains the admission and 
submission it ought to have, evil spirits are dislodged, and particularly unclean 
spirits, all inclinations to the lusts of the flesh, which war against the soul; for 
God has called us from uncleanness to holiness, 1 Thes.iv.7. This was signi- 
fied by the casting of these unclean spirits out of the bodies of people, who, it 
is here said, came out crying with a loud voice, which signifies that they came 
out with great reluctancy, and sore against their wills, but were forced to 
acknowledge themselves overcome by a superior power, Mar. i. 26; iii. 11; 
ix. 26. 

2nd. He was sent to heal the minds of men, to cure a distempered world, and 
to put it into a good state of health; and, in token of that, ‘‘many that were 
taken with palsies, and that were lame, were healed.” ‘Those distempers are 
instanced in that were most difficult to be cured by a course of nature, that 
the miraculous cure might be the more illustrious; and those that were most 
expressive of the disease of sin, and that moral impotency which the souls 
of men labour under as to the service of God. The grace of God in the Gospel 
is designed for the healing of those that are spiritually lame and paralytic, and 
cannot help themselves, Jom. v. 6. 

4. The acceptance which Philip’s doctrine thus proved met with in Samaria; 
ver. 6, “ The people with one accord gave heed to those things which Philip 
spake ;” induced thereto by the miracles which served at first to gain attention, 
and so by degrees to gain assent. here then begins to be some hopes of 
people, when they begin to take notice of what is said tothem concerning the 
things of their souls and eternity; when they begin to give heed to the Word 
of God, as those that are well pleased to hear it, desirous to understand and 
remember it, and that look upon themselves as concerned init. The common 
people gave heed to Philip; oi 6xAo:, ‘a multitude’ of them; not here and there 
one, but with one accord; they were all of a mind that the doctrine of the 
Gospel was fit to be inquired into, and an impartial hearing given to it. 

_ 5. The satisfaction they had in attending on, and attending to, Philip’s preach- 
ing, and the success it had with many of them; ver. 8, “ There was great joy in 
that city:” for, ver. 12, “They believed Philip, and were hapacode into the 
faith of Christ; the generality of them, “both men and women.” Observe, 
ist. Philip preached the “things concerning the kingdom of God,” the consti- 
tution of that kingdom, the laws and ordinances of it, the liberties and pri- 
vileges of it, and the obligations we are all under to be the loyal subjects of 
that kingdom; and he preached the name of Jesus Christ as king of that king- 
dom, his name which is above every name; he preached it up in its commanding 
power and influence, all that by which he has made himself known. 2nd. The 
people not only gave heed to what he said, but at length believed it; were 
fully convinced that it was of God, and not of men, and gaye up themselves to 
the conduct and government of it. As to this mountain on which they had 
hitherto worshipped God, and placed a great deal of religion in it, they were 
now as much weaned from it as ever they had been wedded to it, and become 
the trne worshippers, who worship the Father in spirit and in truth, and in the 
name of Christ, the true temple, Jno. iv, 20,23. 3rd. ‘ When they believed,” 
without scruple (though they were Samaritans) and without delay, “they were 
baptized,” openly professed the Christian faith, promised to adhere to it, and 
then, by washing them with water, Pe solemnly admitted into the commu- 
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nion of the Christian church, and owned as brethren by the disciples. Men only 
were capable of being admitted into the Jewish church by circumcision ; but to 
shew, that in Jesus Christ there is neither male nor female, Gal. iii. 28, but both 
are alike welcome to him, the initiating ordinance is such as women are capable 
of; for they are numbered with God’s spiritual Israel, though not with Israel 
according to the flesh, Num.i. 2. And from hence it is easily gathered, that 
women are to be admitted to the Lord’s supper, though it doth not appear that 
there were any among those to whom it was first administered. 4th. This 
occasioned great joy. Each one rejoiced for himself, as he in the parable who 
found the treasure hid in the field; and they all rejoiced for the benefit hereby 


| brought to their city, and that it came without opposition, which it would 


scarce have done if Samaria had been within the jurisdiction of the chief 
priests. Note, The bringing of the Gospel to any place is just matter of joy, 
of great joy to that place. Hence the spreading of the Gospel in the world is 
often prophesied of in the Old Testament as the diffusing of Joy among the 
nations, Ps. Ixvii. 4, “ Let the nations be glad, and sing for joy;” 1 Zhes. i. 6. 
The Gospel of Christ doth not make men melancholy, but fills them with joy, 
if it be received as it should be; for it is “glad tidings of great joy to alk 
people,” Lu. ii. 10. f eet 

Secondly. What there was in particular at this city of Samaria, that made 
the success of the Gospel there more than ordinary wonderful. 

1. That Simon Magus had been busy there, and had gained a great interest 
among the people, and yet they believed the things that Philip spoke. To 
unlearn that which is bad, proves many times a harder task than to learn that 
which is good. These Samaritans, though they were not idolaters as the 
Gentiles, nor prejudiced against the Gospel by traditions received from their 
fathers, yet they had of late been drawn to follow Simon a conjuror, (for so 
Magus signifies,) that made a mighty noise among them, and had strangely 
bewitched them. Weare here told, 

ist. How strong the delusion of Satan was, by which they were brought into 
the interests of this great deceiver. He had been for some time, nay, for a long 
time, in this city using sorcery; perhaps, he came thither by the instigation of 
the devil, soon after our Saviour had been there, to undo what he had been 
doing there; for it was always Satan’s way to crush a good work in its bud 
and infancy, 1 Cor. xi. 3; 1 Thes. iii. 5. Now, 

First. Simon assumed to himself that which was considerable; he “gave out 
that himself was some great one;” and would have all people to believe so, and 
to pay him respect accordingly, and then, as to every thing else, they might do 
as they pleased. He had no design to reform their lives, or improve their 
worship and devotion, only to make them believe that he was tis uéyas, some 
Divine person or other. Justin Martyr saith, he would be worshipped as 
tpaHzov Gedy, the chief God. He gave out himself to be the Son of God, the 
Messiah, so some think; or, to be an angel or a prophet. Perhaps he was 
uncertain within himself what title of honour to pretend to; but he would be 
thought some great one. Pride and ambition, and an affectation of grandeur 
has always been the principle of abundance of mischief both to the world and 
to the church. 

Secondly. The people ascribed to him what he pleased. Ist. They “all gave 
heed to him, from the least to the greatest ;” both young and old, both poor 
and rich, both governors and governed. ‘To him they had regard,” ver. 10, 11, 
and perhaps the more, because the time fixed for the coming of the Messiah 
was now expired, which had raised_a general expectation of the appearing 
of some great one about this time. * Probably he was a native of their country, 
and therefore they embraced him the more cheerfully, that by giving honour 
to him they might reflect it upon themselves. 2nd. ‘They said of him, “ This 
man is the great power of God;” ‘ ene Pore of God, that great power,’ so it 
might be read. ‘That power which made the world. See how ignorant, incon- 
siderate people mistake that which is done by the power of Satan, as if it were 
done by the power of God. Thus, in the Gentile world, devils pass for deities ; 
and in the antichristian kingdom all the world wonders after a beast, to 
whom the dragon gives his power, and who “opens his mouth in blasphemy 
against God,” Rev. xiii. 2,5. 3rd. They were brought to it by his sorceries; 
he “ bewitched the people of Samaria,” ver. 9. ‘‘ Bewitched them with sor- 
ceries,” ver. 11; that is, either, (1.) By his magic arts he bewitched the minds 
of the people, at least some of them, who drew in others. Satan by God’s per- 
mission filled their hearts to follow Simon. “ O foolish Galatians,” saith Paul 
“who hath bewitched you?” Gal. iii. 1. These people are said to be bewitched 
by Simon, because they were so strangely infatuated to believe a lie. Or 
(2.) By his magic arts he did “‘many signs and lying wonders,” which seemed 
to be miracles, but really were not so; like those of the magicians of Egypt, 
and those of the man of sin, 2 Thes. ii.9. When they knew no better, they 
were influenced by his sorceries ; but when they were acquainted with Philip’s 
real miracles, they saw plainly that the one was real, and the other a sham, 
and there was as much difference as between Aaron’s rod and those of the 
magicians. ‘* What is the chaff to the wheat?” Jer. xxiii. 28. 

Thus, notwithstanding the influence Simon Magus had had upon them, and 
the loathness there generally is in people to own themselves in an error, and 
to retract it, yet, when they saw the difference between Simon and Philip, 
they quitted Simon, gave heed no longer to him, but to Philip. And thus 
you see, 

2nd. How strong the power of Divine grace is, by which they were brought 
to Christ, who is truth itself; and was, as I may say, the great undeceiver. 
By that grace working with the Word, t ey that had been led captive by Satan 
were brought into obedience to Christ. Where Satan, as a strong man armed, 
kept possession of the palace, and thought himself safe, Christ, as a stronger 
than he, dispossessed him, and divided the spoil; led captivity captive, and 
made those the trophies of his victory whom the devil had triumphed over. 
Let us not despair of the worst, when even those whom Simon Magus had 
bewitched were brought to believe. 

2. Here is another thing yet more wonderful, that Simon Magus himself 
became a convert to the faith of Christ, in show and profession, for a time. 
“Is Saul also among the prophets?” Yes; ver. 13, “Simon himself believed 
also ;” he was conyinced that Philip preached a true doctrine, because he saw 
it confirmed by real miracles, which he was the better able to judge of, because 
he was conscious to himself of the trick of his own pretended ones, list. The 
present conviction went so far, that he was baptized, was admitted as other 
believers were, into the church by baptism; and we have no reason to think 
that Philip did amiss in baptizing him, no, nor in baptizing him quickly. 
Though he had been a very wicked man, a sorcerer, a pretender to Divine 
honours; yet, upon his solemn profession of repentance for his sin, and faith in 
Jesus Christ, he was baptized. For, as great wickedness before conversion 
keeps not true penitents from the benefit of God’s grace, so neither should it 
keep professing ones from church fellowship. Prodigals, when they return 
must be joyfully welcomed home, shout we cannot be sure but that they will 
play the prodigal again. Nay, though he was now but a hypocrite, and really 
in the gall of bitterness and bond of iniquity all this while, and would soon 
have been found to be so if he had been tried awhile, yet Philip baptized him; 
for it is God’s prexoasuye to know the heart: the church and its ministers 
must go by a judgment of charity, as far as there is room for it. It is a maxim 
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in the law, Donec contrarium patet, semper presumitur meliori parti,—' We 
must hope the best as long as we can.’ Andit isa maxim in the discipline of 
the church, De secretis non judicat ecclesia,—‘ The secrets of the heart God 
galy. judgeth,” 2nd. The present conviction lasted so long, that “he continued 
with Philip;” though afterwards he apostatized from Christianity, yet not 
quickly. He courted Philip’s acquaintance, and now he that had given out 
himself to be some great one, is content to sit at the feet of a preacher of the 
Gospel. Even bad men, very bad, may sometimes be in a good frame, very 
good; and they whose hearts still go after their covetousness, may possibly not 
only come before God as his people come, but continue with them. 3rd. The 
present conviction was wrought and kept up by the miracles; he wondered to 
see himself so far outdone in signs and miracles. Many wonder at the proofs 
of Divine truths that never experience the power of them. 


14 Now when the apostles which were at Jerusa- 
lem heard that Samaria had received the word of 
God, they sent unto them Peter and John: 15 
Who, when they were come down, prayed for them, 
that they might receive the Holy Ghost: 16 (Hor 
as yet he was fallen upon none of them: only they 
were baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus.) 17 
Then laid they their hands on them, and they received 
the Holy Ghost. 18 And when Simon saw that 
through laying on of the apostles’ hands the Holy 
Ghost was given, he offered them money, 19 Say- 
ing, Give me also this power, that on whomsoever I 
lay hands, he may receive the Holy Ghost. 20 But 
Peter said unto him, Thy money perish with thee, 
because thou hast thought that the gift of God may 
be purchased with money. 21 Thou hast neither 

art nor lot in this matter: for thy heart is not 
right in the sight of God. 22 Repent therefore of 
this thy wickedness, and pray God, if perhaps the 
thought of thine heart may be forgiven thee. 23 
For I perceive that thou art in the gall of bitterness, 
and in the bond of iniquity. 24 Then answered 
Simon, and said, Pray ye to the Lord for me, that 
none of these things which ye have spoken come 
upon me. 25 And they, when they had testified 
and preached the word of the Lord, returned to 
Jerusalem, and preached the gospel in many villages 


of the Samaritans. 


God had wonderfully owned Philip in his work as an evangelist at Samaria; 
but he could do no more than an evangelist. There were some peculiar powers 
reserved to the apostles for the keeping up of the dignity of their office; and 
here we have an account of what was done by two of them there, Peter and 
Jobn. The twelve kept together at Jerusalem, ver. 1, and thither these good 
tidings were brought them, “That Samaria had received the Word of God,” 
ver. 14, that a great harvest of souls was gathered, and was likely to be 
gathered in to Christ there. The Word of God was not only preached to them, 
but received by them; they bade it welcome, admitted the light of it, and sub- 
mitted to the power of it. When they heard it, “they sent unto them Peter 
and John.” If Peter had been, as some say he was, the prince of the apostles, 
he would have sent some of them, or, if he had seen cause, would have gone 
himself of his own accord; but he was so far from that, that he submitted to 
an order of the house, and, as a servant to the body, went whither they sent 
him. ‘Two apostles were sent, the two most eminent, to Samaria, Ist. To 
encourage Philip, to assist him, and strengthen his hands, Ministers in a 
higher station, and that excel in gifts and graces, should contrive how they may 
be helpful to those in a lower sphere, and contribute to their comfort and 
usefulness. 2nd. To carry on the good work that was begun among the people, 
and with those heavenly graces that had enriched them to confer upon them 
spiritual gifts. Now observe, ; or ; 

First. How they advanced and improved those of them that were sincere. 
It is said, ver. 16, that the Holy Ghost “was as yet fallen upon none of them,” 
in those extraordinary powers which were conveyed by the descent of the 
Spirit upon the day of pentecost; they were none of them endned with the gift 
Pacenes, which seems then to have been the most usual, immediate effect 
of the pouring out of the Spirit, see ch. x. 45, 46; which was both an eminent 
sign to them which believed not, and of excellent service to them that did. 
This, and other such gifts, they had not, “only they were baptized in the name 
of the Lord Jesus,” and so engaged to him, and interested in him, which was 
necessary to salvation; and in that they had joy and satisfaction, ver. 8, though 
they could not speak with tongues. They that are indeed given up to Christ, 
and have experienced the sanctifying influences and operations of the Spirit of 
grace, have great reason to be thankful, and no reason to complain, though 
they have not those gifts that are for ornament, and would make them bright. 
But it is intended that they shall go on to the perfection of the present dis- 
‘pensation, for the greater honour of the Gospel. We have reason to think that 

hilip had received these gifts of the Holy Ghost himself, but not a power to 
confer them; the apostles must come to do that. And they did it, not upon 
all that were baptized, but upon some of them, and it should seem, such as 
“were designed for some office in the church, or, at least, to be eminent, active 
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members of it; and upon some of them, one gift of the Holy Ghost, and upon 
others another: see 1 Cor. xii. 4,8; xiv. 26. Now in order to this, 

1. The apostles “prayed for them,” ver. 15. The Spirit is given, not to our- 
selves only, Lu. xi. 13, but to others also, in answer to prayer. “I will put my 
Spirit within you,” /ze. xxxvi. 7; “But I will for this be inquired of,” ver. 37. 
We may take encouragement from this example, in praying to God to give the 
reuewing graces of the Holy Ghost to them whose spiritual welfare we are 
concerned for. For our children, for our friends, for our ministers, we should 
pray, and pray earnestly, that they may receive the Holy Ghost; for that 
includes all blessings. 

2. They “laid their hands upon them;” to signify that their prayers were 
answered, and that the gift of the Holy Ghost was conferred upon them; for 
upon the use of this sign, “they received the Holy Ghost, and spake with 
tongues.” The laying on of hands was anciently used in blessing by those 
who blessed with authority. Thus the apostles blessed these new converts, 
ordained some to be ministers, and confirmed others in their Christianity. 
We cannot now, nor can any, thus give the Holy Ghost by the laying on of 
hands ; but this may intimate to us, that those whom we pray for we should 
use our endeavours with. | 

Secondly. How they discovered and discarded him that was a hypocrite 
among them, and that was Simon Magus; for they knew how to “separate 
between the precious and the vile.” Now, observe here, 

1. The wicked proposal that Simon made, by which his hypocrisy was dis- 
covered; ver. 18, 19,“ When he saw that through laying on of the apostles’ 
hands the Holy Ghost was given,” which should have confirmed his faith in the 
doctrine of Christ, and increased his veneration for the apostles, it gave him 
a notion of Christianity as no other but an exalted piece of sorcery, in which 
he thought himself capable of being equal to the apostles, and therefore 
* offered them money, saying, Give me also this power.” He doth not desire 
them to lay their hands on him, that he might receive the Holy Ghost himself, 
for he did not foresee that any thing was to be got by that, but that they 
would convey to him a power to bestow the gift upon others. He was ambi- 
tious to have the honour of an apostle, but not at all solicitous to have the 
spirit and disposition of a Christian. He was more desirous to gain honour to 
himself than to do good to others. Now, in making this motion, Ist, He put 
a great affront upon the apostles, as if they were mercenary men, would do 
any thing for money, and loved it as well as he did; whereas they had left what 
they had for Christ, so far were they from aiming to make it more. 2nd. He 
put a great affront upon Christianity, as if the miracles that were wrought for 
the proof of it were done by magic arts, only of a different nature from what he 
himself had practised formerly. 3rd. He shewed that, like Balaam, he aimed at 
the rewards of divination ; for he would not have bidden money for this power 
if he had not hoped to get money by it. 4th. He shewed that he had a very high 
conceit of himself,and that he had never had his heart truly humbled. Such 
a wretch as he had been before his baptism, should have asked, like the pro- 
digal, to be made as one of the hired servants; but, as soon as he is admitted 
into the family, no less a place will serve him than to be one of the stewards 
of the household, and to be intrusted with a power which Philip himself had 
not, but the apostles only. 

2. The just rejection of his proposal, and the cutting reproof Peter gave him 
for it, ver. 20—23. 

Ist. Peter shews him his crime; ver. 20, “Thou hast thought that the gift 
of God may be purchased with money.” And thus, First. He had overvalued 
the wealth of this world, as if it were an equivalent for any thing; and as if 
because, as Solomon saith, It answers all things relating to the life that now is, 
it would answer all things relating to the other life, and would purchase the 
pardon of sin, the gift of the Holy Ghost, and eternal life. Secondly. He had 
undervalued the gift of the Holy Ghost, and put it upon a level with the 
common gifts of nature and providence. He thought the power of an apostle 
might as well be had for a goodfee as the advice of a physician or a lawyer, 
which was the greatest despite that could be done to the Spirit of grace. All 
the buying and selling of pardons and indulgences in the church of Rome is 
the product of this same wicked “thought, that the gift of God may be pur- 
chased with money,” when the offer of Divine grace, so expressly runs, ‘“ with= 
out money and without price.” 

2nd. He shews him his character, which is inferred from his crime. From 
every thing that a man saith or doth amiss we cannot infer that he is a hypo- 
crite in the profession he makes of religion; but this of Simon’s was such a 
fundamental error as could by no means consist with a state of grace. His 
bidding money (and that got by sorcer too) was an incontestable evidence that 
he was yet under the power of a worldly and earnal mind, and was yet that 
natural man which “‘receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, neither can 
he know them.” And therefore Peter tells him plainly, First. ‘That his 
“heart is not right in the sight of God,” ver. 21. Though thou professest to 
believe, and art baptized, yet thou art not sincere. Weare as our hearts are; 
if they be not right we are wrong; and they are open in the sight of God, who 
knows them, judgeth them, and judgeth of us by them. ‘That our hearts are 
what they are in the sight of God, who cannot be deceived; and, if they be not 
right in his sight, whatever our pretensions be, our religion is vain, and will 
stand usin no stead. Our great concern is to approve ourselves to Him in our 
integrity, for otherwise we cheat ourselves into our own ruin. Some refer this 
particularly to the proposal he made. What he asked is denied him, because 
his * heart is not right in the sight of God” in asking it; he doth not aim at the 
glory of God, or the honour of Christ in it, but to make a hand of it for him- 
self; he “asks and has not, because he asks amiss, that he may consume it upon 
his lusts,” and be still thought some great one. Secondly. ‘Vhat he is “in the 
gall of bitterness, and in the bond of iniquity;” “I perceive” that thou art so, 
ver. 33. This is plain dealing; and plain dealing is best, when we are dealing 
about souls and eternity. Simon had got a great name among the people, and 
of late a good name too among God’s people; and yet Peter here gives him 
a black character. Note, It is possible for a man to continue under the power 
of sin, and yet to put on a form of godliness. “Tperceiveit,” saith Peter. It was 
not so much by the Pera of discerning with which Peter was endued that he 
perceived this as by Simon’s discovery of it in the proposal he made. Note, 
The disguises of hypocrites many times are soon seen through. .'The nature 
of the wolf shews itself, notwithstanding the cover of the sheep’s clothing. 
Now the character here given of Simon is really the character of all wicked 
people. 1sé. They are “in the gall of bitterness;” odious to God as that which 
is bitter as gall is to us. Sin is an abominable thing which the Lord hates, 
and sinners are by it made abominable to him; they are vicious in their own 
nature. Indwelling sin is a root of bitterness, that bears gall and wormwood 
Deu. xxix. 18. The faculties corrupted, and the mind embittered against all 
good, Heb. xii. 15. It speaks, likewise, the pernicious consequences of sin; the 
end is bitter as wormwood. 2nd. They are“ in the bond of iniquity;” bound 
over to the judgment of God by the guilt of sin, and bound under the dominion 
of Satan by the power of sin; led captive by him at his will; and it is a sore 
bondage, like that in Egypt, making the life bitter. ‘ } 3 

ard. He reads him his doom in two things: First. He shall sink with his 
worldly wealth, which he overvalued; “Thy money perish with thee,” 1st, 
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Hereby Peter rejects his offer with the utmost disdain and indignation. Dost 
thou think thou canst bribe us to betray our trust, and to put the power we are 
intrusted with into such unworthy hands? Away with thee and thy money 
too, we will have nothing to do with either; “Get thee behind me, Satan. 
When we are tempted with money to do an evil thing, we should see what 
a perishing thing money is, and scorn to be biassed with it. It is the character 
of the upright man, that he shakes his hands from holding, from touching, of 
bribes, /sa. xxxili. 15. 2nd. He warns him of his, danger of utter destruction 
if he continucd in this mind; ‘Thy money will perish, and thou wilt lose it, and 
all that thou canst purchase with it. As “meats for the belly, and the belly 
for meats,” 1 Cor. vi. 13, so goods for money, and money for_ goods; “but God 
shall destroy both it and them,” they perish in the using. But that is not the 
worst of it; thou wilt perish with it, and it with thee, and it will be an aggra~ 
vation of thy ruin, and a heavy load upon thy perishing soul, that thou hadst 
money which might have been made to turn to a good account, Lu. Xvi. 9; 
which might have been laid at the apostles’ feet as a charity, and would have 
been accepted, but was thrust into their hands as a bribe, and was rejected. 
Son, remember this. Secondly. He shall come short of the spiritual blessings 
which he undervalued; ver. 21, “Thou hast neither part nor lot in this matter. 
Thou hast nothing to do with the gifts of the Holy Ghost, thou dost not under- 
stand them, thon art excluded from them, hast put a bar in thine own door; 
thou canst not receive the Holy Ghost thyself, nor power to confer the Holy 
Ghost upon others, for “thy heart is not right in the sight of God” if thou 
thinkest that Christianity is a trade to live by in this world; and therefore 
thou hast no part or lot in the eternal life in the other world which the Gospel 
ofiers. Note, lsé. There are many who profess the Christian religion, and yet 
have no part or lot in the matter, no part in Christ, Jno. xiii. 8, NO lot in the 
heavenly Canaan. 2nd. They are those whose hearts are “not right in the 
sight of God,” are not animated by a right spirit, nor guided by a right rule, 
nor directed to the right end. i 

4th. He gives him good counsel notwithstanding, ver. 22. hough he was 
angry with him, yet he did not abandon him; and, though he would have him 
see his case to be very bad, yet he would not have him think it desperate: yet 
now there is hope in Israel. Observe, 

First. What it is that he adviseth him to. He must do his first works. 1s¢. 
He must repent; must see his error, and retract it, must change his mind and 
way; must be humbled and ashamed for what he has done; his repentance 
must be particular; Repent of this, own thyself guilty in this, and be sorry for 
it. He must lay load upon himself for it, must not extenuate it by calling it 
a mistake, or misguided zeal; but must aggravate it by calling it wickedness, 
his wickedness, the fruit of his own corruption. Those that have said and 
done amiss must, as far as they can, unsay it, and undo it again by repentance. 
2nd. He must pray to God, must pray that God would give him repentance, and 
pardon upon repentance, Penitents must pray, which implies a desire towards 
God, and a confidence in Christ. Simon Magus, as great a man as he thinks 
himself, shall not be courted into the apostles’ communion, how much soever 
some would think it a reputation to them, upon any other terms than those 
upon which other sinners are admitted,—repentance and prayer. 

Secondly. What encouragement he gives him to do this. “If perhaps the 
thought of thy heart,” this wicked thought of thine, “may be forgiven thee.” 
Note, Ist. There may be a great deal of wickedness in the thought of the heart, 
its false notions, and corrupt affections, and wicked projects, which must be 
repented of, or we are undone. 2nd. The thought of the heart, though never 
so wicked, yet shall be forgiven upon our repentance, and not laid to our charge. 
When Peter here puts a ‘ perhaps’ upon it, the doubt is of the sincerity of his 
repentance, not of his pardon, if his repentance be sincere. ‘If, indeed, the 
thought of thy heart may be forgiven;’ so it may be read. Or, it intimates that 
the greatness of his sin might justly make the pardon doubtful, though the 
promise of the Gospel had put the matter out of doubt, in case he did truly 
repent. Like that, Lam. iii. 29, “If so be there may be hope.” 

3. Simon’s request to them to pray for him, ver. 24. He was startled and put 
into confusion by that which Peter said, finding that resented thus, which he 
- thought would have been embraced with both arms; and he cries out, “ Pray 
ye to the Lord for me, that none of the things which ye have spoken come upon 
me.” Here was, Ist. Something well. That he was affected with the reproof 
given him, and terrified by the character given of him; enough to make the 
stoutest heart to tremble. And that, being so, he begged the prayers of the 
apostles for him, wishing to have an interest in them who, he believed, had 
a good interest in Heaven. 2nd. Something wanting. He begged of them to 
pray for him, but did not pray for himself, as he ought to have done; and in 
desiring them to pray for him his concern is more that the judgments he had 
made himself liable to might be prevented, than that his corruptions might 
be mortified, and his heart, by Divine grace, be made right in the sight of God. 
Like Pharaoh, who would have Moses entreat the Lord for him, that he would 
take away this death only, not that he would take away this sin, this hardness 
of heart, Mx. vili.8; x. 17. Some think Peter had denounced some particular 
judgments against him, as against Ananias and Sapphira, which, upon this sub- 
mission of his, at the apostles’ intercession, were prevented. Or, from what is 
related, he might infer that some token of God's wrath would fall upon him, 
which he thus dreaded and deprecated. 

Lastly. Here is the return of the apostles to Jerusalem, when they had 
finished the business they came about; for as yet they were not to disperse. 
But, though they came hither to do that work which was peculiar to them as 
apostles, yet, opportunity offering itself, they applied themselves to that which 
Was common to all gospel ministers. 1. here in the city of Samaria they 
were preachers; they “testified the word of the Lord,” sclemnly attested the 
truth of the Gospel, and confirmed what the other ministers preached. hey 
did not pretend to bring them any thing new, though they were apostles, but 
bore their testimony to the Word of the Lord as they had received it. 2. In 
their road home they were itinerant preachers: as they passed through many 
villages of the Samaritans they preached the Gospel. Though the congre- 
gations there were nothing so considerable as in the cities, either for number or 
figure, yet their souls were as precious ; and the apostles did not think it below 
them to preach the Gospel to them. God las a regard to the inhabitants of his 
villages in Israel, Jud. y. 11, and so should we. 


26 And the angel of the Lord spake unto Philip, 
saying, Arise, and go toward the south unto the 
way that goecth down from Jerusalem unto Gaza, 
which is desert. 27 And he arose and went: and, 
behold, a man of Kthiopia, an eunuch of ereat 
authority under Candace queen of the Ethiopians, 


who had the charge of all her treasure, and had come 
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‘readest ? 
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to Jerusalem for to worship, 28 Was returning, 
and sitting in his chariot read Hsaias the prophet. 
29 Then the Spirit said unto Philip, Go near, and 
join thyself to this chariot. 380 And Philip ran 


‘thither to him, and heard him read the prophet 


Hsaias, and said, Understandest thou what thou 
31 And he said, How can I, except some 
man should guide me? And he desired Philip that 
he would come up and sit with him. 32 The place 
of the scripture which he read was this, He was led 
as a sheep to the slaughter; and like a lamb dumb 
before his shearer, so opened he not his mouth: 
33 In his humiliation his judgment was taken away : 
and who shall declare his generation? for his life is 
taken from the earth. 34 And the eunuch answered 
Philip, and said, I pray thee, of whom speaketh the 
prophet this? of himself, or of some other man? 
35 Then Philip opened his mouth, and began at the 
same scripture, and preached unto him Jesus. 36 
And as they went on their way, they came unto a 
certain water: and the eunuch said, See, here is 
water; what doth hinder me to be baptized?» 37 
And Philip said, If thou believest with all thine 
heart, thou mayest. And he answered and said, 
I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God. 38 
And he commanded the chariot to stand still: and 
they went down both into the water, both Philip and 
the eunuch; and he baptized him. 89 And when 
they were come up out of the water, the Spirit of 
the Lord caught away Philip, that the eunuch saw 
him no more: and he went on his way rejoicing. 
40 But Philip was found at Azotus: and passing 
through he preaclied in all the cities, till he came to 
Caesarea. 


GAZA,—ver. 26, 


We have here the story of the conversion of an Ethiopian eunuch to the faith 
of Christ; by whom we have reason to think the knowledge of Christ was 
sent into that country where he lived, and that scripture fulfilled, “ Ethiopia 
oe soon stretch out her hands,” one of the first of the nations, “ unto God,” 

Ss. Ixvill. 30. 

First. Philip the evangelist is directed into the road where he would meet 
with this Ethiopian, ver. 26. When the churches in Samaria were settled, and 
had ministers appointed them, the apostles went back to Jerusalem, but Philip 
stays, expecting to be employed in breaking up fresh ground in the country. 
And here we have, r uF 

1, Direction given him by an angel (probebly in a dream or vision of the 
night) what course to steer; “ Arise, and go towards the south.” iheuns 
angels were not employed to preach the Gospel, they were often employed 
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carrying messages to ministers for advice and encouragement, as ch. v.19. We 
cannot now expect such guides in our way, but doubtless there is a special 
providence of God conversant about the removes and settlements of ministers ; 
and, one way or other, he will direct those who sincerely desire to follow him 
into that way in which he will own them; he will guide them with his eye. He 
must go southward, to the way that leads from Jerusalem to Gaza, through the 
desert, or wilderness of Judah. Philip would never have thought of going 
thither, into a desert, into a common road through the desert,—small probability 
of finding work there,—yet thither he is sent, according to our Saviour’s parable, 
foretelling the call of the Gentiles, ‘Go ye into the highways, and the hedges,’ 
Mat. xxii. 9. Sometimes God opens a door of opportnnity to his ministers in 
places very unlikely. 

2. His obedience to this direction; ver. 27, ‘he arose and went,” without 
objecting, or so much as asking, What business have I there? or what likeli- 
hood of doing good there? He went out, not knowing whither he went, or 
whom he was to meet. 

Secondly. An account is given of this eunuch, ver. 27, who, and what he was 
on whom this distinguishing favour was bestowed. 

1. He was a foreigner; “a man of Ethiopia.” There were two Ethiopias; 
one in Arabia, but that Jay east from Canaan. It should seem this was 
Ethiopia in Africa, which lay south, beyond Egypt, a great way off from Jeru- 
salem; for in Christ they that were afar off were made nigh, according to the 
promise, that the ends of the earth should see the great salvation. The Ethio- 
pians were looked upon as the meanest and most despicable of the nations, 
blackamoors, as if nature had stigmatized them; yet the Gospel is sent to 
them, and Divine grace looketh upon them, though they are black, though the 
sun has looked upon them. 

2. He was a person of quality, a great man in his own country; “a eunuch,” 
not in body, but in office, lord chamberlain, or steward of the household. And 
either by the dignity of his place, or by his personal character, which com- 
manded respect, he was “of great authority,” and bore a mighty sway “ under 
Candace, queen of the Ethiopians,” who, probably, was successor to the queen 
of Sheba, who is called the queen of the south; that country being governed 
by queens, to whom Candace was a common name, as Pharaoh to the kings of 
Egypt. He had the “charge of all her treasure,” so great a trust did she 
repose in him. ‘ Not many mighty, not many noble are called,” but some are. 

3. He was a proselyte to the Jewish religion, for he came “to Jerusalem for 
to worship.” Some think he was a proselyte of righteousness, that was cireum- 
cised and kept the feasts; others that he was only a proselyte of the gate, a 
Gentile, but that had renounced idolatry, and worshipped the God of Israel 
occasionally in the court of the Gentiles. But if so, then Peter was not the 
first that preached the Gospel to the Gentiles, as he saith he was. Some think 
there were remains of the knowledge of the true God in this country ever 
since the queen of Sheba’s time; and probably the ancestor of this eunuch 
was one of her attendants, who transmitted to his posterity what he learned 
at Jerusalem. 

_ Thirdly. Philip and the eunuch are brought together into a close conversa- 
tion; and now Philip shall know the meaning of his being sent into a desert, 
for there he meets with a chariot that shall serve for a synagogue, and one man, 
the conversion of whom shall be in effect, for aught he knows, the conversion 
of a whole nation. 


1. Philip is ordered to fall in company with this traveller that is going home | 
from Jerusalem towards Gaza, thinking he has done all the business of his | 
journey, when the great business which the overruling providence of God | 


designed in it, was yet undone. He had been at Jerusalem, where the apostles 
were preaching the Christian faith, and multitudes professing it, and yet there 


he had taken no notice of it, and made no inquiries after it, nay, it should seem | 


had slighted it, and turned his back upon it; yet the grace of God pursues him, 
overtakes him in the desert, and there overcomes him. Thus God is often 
found of those that sought him not, Jsa. Ixv. 1. Philip has this order, not by an 
angel as before, but by the Spirit whispering it in his ear; ver. 29, “* Go near, 
and join thyself to this chariot;” go so near as that the gentleman may take 
notice of thee. We should study to do good to those we light in company with 
upon the road: thus the lips of the righteous may feed many. We should not 
be so shy of all strangers as some affect to be. ‘Those we know nothing else, 
we know this of, that they have souls. 

2. He finds him reading in his Bible, as he sat in his chariot, ver. 28. He ran 
to him and heard him read; he read up for the benefit of those that were with 
him, ver. 30. He not only relieved the tediousness of the journey, but redeemed 
time by reading, not philosophy, history, or politics, much less_a romance or 
a play, but the Scriptures; the Book of Esaias. That book Christ read in, 
Lu. iv. 17, and the eunuch here; which should recommend it particularly to 
our reading. Perhaps the eunuch was now reading over again those portions 
of Scripture which he had heard read and expounded at Jerusalem, that he 
might recollect what he had heard. Note, Ist. It is the duty of every one of 
us to converse much with the holy Scriptures. 2nd. Persons of quality should 
abound more than others in the exercises of piety, because their example will 
influence many, and they have their time more at command. 3rd. It is wisdom 
for men of business to redeem time for holy duties. Time is precious, and it is 
the best husbandry in the world to gather up the fragments of time, that none 
be lost ; to fill up every minute with something that will turn to a good account. 
4th. When we are returning from public worship we should use means in 
private for the keeping up of the good affections there kindled, and the pre- 
serving of the good impressions there made, 1 Chr. xxix. 18. 5th. Those that 
are diligent in searching the Scriptures are in a fair way to improve in know- 
ledge; for “to him that hath shall be given.’ : 

3. He puts a fair question to him, “ Understandest thou what thou readest?” 
Not by way of reproach, but with design to offer him his service. Note, What 
we read and hear of the Word of God it highly concerns us to understand; 
especially what we read and hear concerning Christ; and therefore we should 
often ask ourselves whether we understand it or no. “ Have ye understood 
all these things ?” Mat. xiii. 51. And have ye understood them aright? We 
cannot profit by the Scriptures unless we do in some measure understand them, 
1 Chr. xi. 16,17. And, blessed be God, what is necessary to salvation is easy 
to be understood. § ; a 

4. He, in a sense of his need of assistance, desires Philip’s company ; ver. 31, 
“How can 1” understand, saith he, ‘“‘except some one guide me?” therefore 
pray come up and sit with me. Ist. He speaks as one that had very low 
thoughts of himself and his own capacity and attainments. He was so far from 
taking it as an affront to be asked whether he understood what he read, 
though Philip was a stranger, on foot, and probably looked mean, (which many 
a less man would have done, and have called him an impertinent fellow, and 
bid him go about his business, What was it to him ?) that he takes the question 
kindly ; makes a very modest reply, “ How can 1?” We have reason to think 
he was an intelligent man, and as well acquainted with the meaning of Scrip- 
ture as most were, and yet modestly confesseth his weakness. Note, Those 
that would learn must see their need to be taught. The prophet must first own 
that he knows not what these be, and then the angel will tell him, Zee. iv. 13. 
znd, He speaks as one very Cpicaidengh be taught, to have some one to guide 
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him. Observe, He read the Scripture, though there were many things in it 
which he did not understand. Though there be many things in the Scriptures 
which are dark and hard to be understood, nay, which are often misunderstood, 
yet we must not therefore throw them by; but study them for the sake ot 
those things that are easy, which is the likeliest way to come by degrees to the 
understanding of those things that are difficult ; for knowledge and grace grow 
gradually. 3rd. He invited Philip to come up and sit with him; not as Jehu 
took Jonadab into his chariot, to come and see his zeal for the Lord of hosts, 
2 Kin. x. 16; but rather, ‘Come, see my ignorance, and instruct me. He will 
gladly do Philip the honour to take him into the coach with him, if Philip will 
do him the favour to expound a portion of Scripture to him. Note, In order to 
our right understanding of the Scripture, it is requisite we should have some 
one to guide us; some good books, and some good men, but above all, the Spirit 
of grace to lead us into all truth. 

Fourthly. The portion of Scripture which the eunuch recited, with some 
hints of Philip’s discourse upon it. The preachers of the Gospel had a very 
good handle to take hold of those by that were conversant with the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament, and received them, especially when they found them 
actually engaged in the study of them, as the eunuch was here. 

1. The chapter he was reading was the 53rd of Isaiah, two verses of which 
are here quoted, (ver. 32, 33;) part of the 7th and 8th verses; they are set down 
according to the Septuagint version, which in some things differs from the 
original Hebrew. _ Grotius thinks the eunuch read it in the Hebrew, but Luke 
takes the Septuagint translation, as readier to the language in which he wrote; 
and he supposeth that the eunuch had learned from the many Jews that were 
in Ethiopia both their religion andlanguage. But, considering that the Septua- 
gint. version was made in Egypt, which was the next country adjoining to 
Ethiopia, and lay betwixt them and Jerusalem, I rather think that translation 
was most familiar to him. It appears by Jsa. xx. 4, that there was much com- 
munication between those two nations, Egypt and Ethiopia. The greatest 
variation from the Hebrew is, that what in the original is, “‘ He was taken from 
prison and from judgment,” hurried with the utmost violence and precipitation 
trom one judgment-seat to another ; or, ‘ From force and from judgment he was 
taken away,’ that is, It was from the fury of the people, and their continual 
clamours, and the judgment of Pilate thereupon, that he was taken away; is 
here read, “ In his humiliation his judgment was taken away ;” he appeared so 
mean and despicable in their eyes, that they denied him common justice, and, 
against all the rules of equity, which every man is entitled to the benefit of, 
they declared him innocent, and yet condemned him to die; nothing criminal 
can be proved upon him, but he is down, and down with him. ‘hus, “in his 
humiliation his judgment was taken away ;” so the sense is nuch the same with 
that of the Hebrew. 

So that these verses foretold concerning the Messiah, Ist. That he should 
die; should be led to the slaughter, as sheep that were offered in sacrifice. 
That his life should be taken from among men, taken from the earth. With 
what little reason then was the death of Christ a stumblingblock to the unbe- 
lieving Jews, when it was so plainly foretold by their own prophets? and was 
so necessary to the accomplishment of his undertaking ? ‘Then is the offence of 
the cross ceased. 2nd. That he should die wrongfully; should die by violence, 
should be hurried out of his life, and “his judgment shall be taken away ;” no 
justice done him; for he must be cut off, but not for himself. 3rd. That he 
should die patiently, like ““a lamb dumb before the shearer ;” nay, and before 
the butcher too; so “he opened not his mouth.” Never was such an example 
of patience as our Lord Jesus was in his sufferings; when he was accused, 
when he was abused, he was silent, reviled not again, threatened not. 4th. That 
yet he should live for ever, to ages which cannot be numbered; for so L under- 
stand those words, ‘‘ Who shall declare his generation?” ‘The bLlebrew word 
properly signifies, * The duration of one life,’ Leel.i. 4. Now who can conceive 
or express how long he shall continue notwithstanding this; ‘for his life is” 
only “taken from the earth;” in heaven he shall live to endless and innu- 
merable ages, as it follows in Jsa. liii. 10, “* He shall prolong his days.” 

2. The eunuch’s question upon this is, “Of whom speaketh the prophet 
this?” ver. 34. He doth not desire Philip to give him some critical remarks 
upon the words and phrases, and the idioms of the language, but to acquaint him 
with the general scope and design of the prophecy, to furnish him with a key, 
in the use of which he might, by comparing one thing with another, be let into 
the meaning of the particular passages. Prophecies had usually in them some~ 
thing of obscurity, till they were explained by the accomplishment of them, as 
this now was. It is a material question he asks, and a very sensible one: ‘Doth 
the prophet speak this of himself, in expectation of being used, being misused, 
as the other prophets were? Or doth he speak it of some other man, in his 
own age, or in some age to come?’ ‘Though the modern Jews will not allow it 
to be spoken of the Messiah, yet their ancient doctors did so interpret it; and 
perhaps the eunuch knew it, and did partly understand it so himself, only he 
proposed this question to draw on discourse with Philip; for the way to improve 
in learning, is to consult the learned. As they must inquire the law at the mouth 
of the priests, Mal. ii. 7, so they must inquire the Gospel, especially that part 
of the treasure which is hid in the field of the Old Testament, at the mouth 
of the ministers of Christ. The way to receive good instructions is to ask good 
questions. y A : r : 

3. Philip takes this fair occasion given him to open to him the great mystery 
of the Gospel concerning Jesus Christ, and him crucified. He “ began at this 
Scripture,” took that for his text (as Christ did another passage of the same 
prophecy, Lu. iv. 21) “and preached unto him Jesus,” ver. 35. That is all the 
account given us of Philip’s sermon, because it was the same in effect with 
Peter’s sermons, which we haye had before. ‘The business of Gospel ministers 
is to preach Jesus, and that is the preaching that is likely to do good. It is 
probable Philip had now occasion for his gift of tongues, that he might preach 
Christ to this Ethiopian in the language of his own country. And here we 
have an instance of speaking of the things of God, and speaking of them to good 
purpose, not only as we sit in the house, but as we walk by the way, according 
to that rule, Dew. vi. 7. _ ; ; ' : 

Fifthly. The eunuch is baptized in the name of Christ, ver. 36—38. It is 

robable the eunuch had heard at Jerusalem of the doctrine of Christ, so that 
it was not altogether new to him. But if he had, what could that do towards 
this speedy conquest that was made of his heart for Christ? It was a powerful 
working of the Spirit with and by Philip’s preaching that gained the point. 

here we have. ; : 
Ree ies modest proposal which the eunuch made of himself to baptism ; ver. 36, 
“As they went on their way,” discoursing of Christ, the eunuch asking more 
questions, and Philip answering them to his satisfaction, “they came unto a 
certain water,” a well, river, or pond, the sight of which made the eunuch think 
of being baptized. Thus God, by hints of providence which seem casual, some~ 
times puts his people in mind of their duty, which otherwise perhaps they 
would not have thought of. The eunuch knew not how little a while Philip 
might be with him, nor where he might afterwards inquire for him ; he could 
not expect his travelling with him to his next stage, and therefore, if Philip 
think fit, he will take the present convenience which offers itself of being 
baptized ; ‘See, here is water,” which perhaps we may not meet with a great 
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while again, * What doth hinder me to be baptized?” Canst thou shew any 
cause why I should not be admitted a disciple and follower of Christ by bap- 
tism? Observe, Ist. He doth not demand baptism, doth not say, Here is water, 
and here I am resolved I will be baptized; for, if Philip have any thing to offer 
to the contrary, he is willing to waive it for the present. Ifhe think him not 
fit to be baptized, or if there be any thing in the institution of the ordinance 
which will not admit such a speedy administration of it, he will not insist upon 
it. The most forward zeal must submit to order andrule. But, 2nd. He doth 
desire it; and, unless Philip can shew cause why not, he desires it now, and is 
not willing to defer it. Note, In the solemn dedicating and devoting of our- 
selves to God it is good to make haste and not to delay: for the present time 
is the best time, Ps. cxix. 60. ‘They who have received the thing signified by 
baptism, should not put. off receiving the sign. The eunuch feared lest the good 
affections now working in him should cool and abate, and therefore was willing 
presently to bind his soul with the baptismal bonds unto the Lord, that he 
might, bring the matter to an issue. : 

2, The fair declaration which Philip made him of the terms upon which he 
might have the privilege of baptism; ver. 17, “If thou believest with all thine 
heart, thou mayest;” that is, If thou believest this doctrine, which I have 
preached to thee concerning Jesus; if thou receive the record God has given 
eoncerning him, and set to thy seal that it is true. He must believe with all his 
heart, for with the heart man believeth; not with the head only, by an assent to 
gospel truths, in the understanding, but with the heart, by a consent of the 
Sill to gospel terms. If thou do indeed believe with all thy heart, thou art 
by that united to Christ; and, if thou give proofs and evidences that thou dost 
so, thou mayest by baptism be joined to the church. 2 ° . 

3. The confession of faith which the eunuch made in order to his being 
baptized. It is very short, but it is comprehensive, and much _to the pur- 

ose, and what was sufficient, ‘I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” 

e was before a worshipper of the true God, so that all he had to do now was 
to receive Christ Jesus the Lord. Ist. He believes that Jesus is the Christ, 
the true Messiah promised, the anointed one. 2nd. That Christ is Jesus, a 
Saviour, the alone Saviour of his people from their sins. And, 3rd. That this 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God, that he has a Divine nature, as the Son is of 
the same nature with the Father; and that, being the Son of God, he is the 
heir of all things. This is the principal peculiar doctrine of Christianity, and 
whosoever believe this with all their heart, and confess it, they and their seed 
are to be baptized. r 

4, The baptizing of him hereupon. The eunuch ordered his coachman to 
stop, “commanded the chariot to stand still;” it was the best baiting-place he 
ever met with in any of his journeys. ‘ They went down both into the water,” 
for they had no convenient vessels with them, being upon a journey, wherewith 
to take up water, and must therefore go down into it; not that they stripped 
off their clothes, and went naked into the water, but, going barefoot according 
to the custom, they went perhaps up to the ancles or midleg into the water, 
and Philip sprinkled water upon him according to the prophecy which this 
eunuch had probably but just now read, (for it was but a few verses before those 
which Philip found him upon,) and was very apposite to his case, Zsa. lii, 15: 
* So shall he sprinkle many nations; kings and great men shall shut their 
mouths at him,” shall submit to him, and acquiesce in him, “‘for that which had 
not before been told them shall they see, and that which they had not heard 
shall they consider.” Observe, Though Philip had very lately been deceived in 
Simon Magus, and had admitted him to baptism, though he afterwards appeared 
to be no true convert, yet he did not therefore scruple to baptize the eunuch 
upon his profession of faith immediately, without putting him upon a longer 
trial than usual. If some hypocrites crowd into the church, that afterwards 
prove a grief and scandal to us, yet we must not therefore make the door of 
admission any straiter than Christ has made it; they shall answer for their 
apostacy, and not we. 

Sixthly. Philip and the eunuch are parted presently; and this is as surpris- 
ing as the other parts of the story. One would have expected that the eunuch 
should either have stayed with Philip, or have taken him along with him into 
his own country; and, there being so many ministers in these parts he might be 
spared, and it would be worth while. But God ordered otherwise ; as soon as 
“they were come up out of the water,” before the eunuch went into his chariot 
again, “the Spirit of the Lord caught away Philip,” ver. 39; and did not give 
him time to make an exhortation to the eunuch, as usual after baptism, which 
it is probable the one intended, and the other expected. But his sudden depar- 
ture was sufficient to make up the want of that exhortation, for it seems to 
have been miraculous, and that he was caught up in the air in the eunuch’s 
sight, and so carried out of his sight; and the working of this miracle upon 
Philip was a confirmation of his doctrine, as much as the working of a miracle 
by him would have been. He was caught away, and the “eunuch saw him no 
more;” but, having lost his minister, returned to the use of his Bible again. 
Now here we are told, 

1. How the eunuch was disposed; he “ went on his way rejoicing.” He pursued 
his journey, business called him home, and he must hasten to it; for it was no 
way inconsistent with his Christianity, which places no sanctity or perfection 
in men being hermits or recluses, but is a religion which men may and ought 
to carry about with them into the affairs of this life. But he went on rejoicing; 
so far was he from reflecting upon this sudden resolution, and change, or 
advancement rather, in his religion, with any regret, that his second thoughts 
confirmed him abundantly in it, and he went on “rejoicing with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory ;” he was never better pleased in all his life. 1st. He rejoiced 
that he himself was joined to Christ, and had an interest in him. And, 2nd. 
That he had these good tidings to bring to his countrymen, and a prospect of 
bringing them also, by virtue of his interest among them, into fellowship with 
Christ ; for he returned not only a Christian but a minister. And some copies 
read this verse thus: ‘and when they were come up out of the water, the Holy 
Spirit fell upon the eunuch,’ {without the ceremony of the apostle’s imposition 
of hands,) * but the angel of the Lord caught away philip, 

2. How Philip was disposed of; ver. 40, he “ was found at Azotus,” or Ash- 
dod, formerly a city of the Philistines, there the angel or Spirit of the Lord 
dropped him, which was above thirty miles from Gaza, whither the eunuch 
was going, and where Dr. Lightfoot thinks he took ship, and went by sea into 

1s own country. But Philip, wherever he was, would not be idle. ‘ Passing 
through he preached in all the cities, till he came to Caesarea,” and there he 
settled, and, for aught appears, had his principal residence ever after; for at 
Caesarea we find him in a house of his own, ch. xx. 8. He that had been faithful 
in working for Christ as an itinerant, at length gains’a settlement. 


CHAPTER IX. 


In this chapter we have, I. The famous story of St. Paul’s conversion, from being an out- 
rageous persecutor of the Gospel of Christ, to be an illustrious professor and preacher 
of it, 1. How he was first awakened and wrought upon by an appearance of Christ 
himself to him, as he was going upon an errand of persecution to Damaseus; and 
what a condition he was in while he lay under the power of those convictions and 
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'| himself with the philosophy and poetry of the Greeks, 
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terrors, ver. 1—9. 2. How he was baptized by Ananias, by immediate directions from 
heaven, ver. 10—19, 8. How he immediately commenced doctor, and preached the 
faith of Christ, and proved what he preached, ver. 20—22. 4. How he was persecuted, 
and narrowly escaped with his life, ver. 23—25. 5. How he was admitted among the 
brethren at Jerusalem, how he preached and was persecuted there, ver. 26—30. 6. The 
rest and quietness which the churches enjoyed for some time after this, ver. 31. 
If. The cure wrought by Peter on Aineas, who had long been Jaid up of a palsy, 
ver. 32—35. III. The raising of Tabitha from death to life, at the prayer of Peter, 


ver. 36—43. 
= ND Saul, yet breathing out 
threatenings and __ slaughter 
®})) against the disciples of the 
AX Lord, went unto the high 
= i priest, 2 And desired of him 
letters to Damascus to the 
2) Synagogues, that if he found 
; any of this way, whether they 
eee were men or women, he might 
bring them bound unto Jerusalem. 38 And as he 
journeyed, he came near Damascus: and suddenly 
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there shined round about him a light from heaven : 
4 And he fell to the earth, and heard a voice saying 
unto him, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? 
5 And he said, Who art thou, Lord? And the 
Lord said, I am Jesus whom thou persecutest : 2 is 
hard for thee to kick against the pricks. 6 And 
he trembling and astonished said, Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do? And the Lord said unto him, 
Arise, and go into the city, and it shall be told thee 
what thou must do. 7 And the men which jour- 
neyed with him stood speechless, hearing a voice, 
but seeing no man. 8 And Saul arose from the 
earth ; and when his eyes were opened, he saw no 
man: but they led him by the hand, and brought 
him into Damascus. 9 And he was three days 


without sight, and neither did eat nor drink. 


We found mention made of Saul twice or thrice in the story of Stephen, for 
the sacred penman even longed to come to his story; and now we are come to 
it; not quite taking leave of Peter, but from henceforward being mostly taken u 
with Paul the apostle of the Gentiles, as Peter was of the circumcision. His 
name in Hebrew was Saul, ‘ desired,’ though as remarkably little in stature, as 
his namesake king Saul was tall and Solely 3 one of the ancients calls him 
homo tricubitalis,— the man of three cubits,’ but four feet and a half in height ; 
his Roman name, which he went by among the citizens of Rome, was Paul, 
‘little He was born in Tarsus, a city of Cilicia, a free city of the Romans, 
and himself a freeman of that city. His father and mother were both native 
Jews, therefore he calls himself a Hebrew of the Hebrews; he was of 
tribe of Benjamin, which adhered to Judah. His education was in the schoo 
of Tarsus first, which was a little Athens for learning; there he acquain 

Thence he was 
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the university at Jerusalem, to study divinity andthe Jewish law; his tutor was 
Gamaliel, an eminent Pharisee. He had extraordinary natural parts, and im- 
proved mightily in learning; he had likewise a handicraft trade, was bred to 
tent-making, which was common with those among the Jews that were bred 
scholars, as Dr. Lightfoot saith, for the earning of their maintenance, and 
the avoiding of idleness. This is the young man on whom the grace of God 


wrought this mighty change here recorded, about a year after the ascension | 


of Christ, or little more. We are here told, ; 

First. How bad he was, how very bad, before his conversion; just before he 
was an inveterate enemy to Christianity, did his utmost to root it out, by perse- 
cuting all that embraced it. In other respects he was well enough, as “* touch- 
ing the righteousness which is the law, blameless,” a man of no ill morals, 
but a blasphemer of Christ, a persecutor of Christians, and injurious to both, 
1 Tim. i. 13.. And so ill informed was his conscience, that he thought he ought 
to do what he did against the name of Christ, ch. xxvi. 9; and that he did God 
service in it, as was foretold, Jno. xvi. 2. Here we have, 

1. His general enmity and rage against the Christian religion; ver. 1, he “ yet 
breathed out threatenings and slaughter against the disciples of the Lord.” 
The persons persecuted were “the disciples of the Lord;” because they were 
so, under that character he bated and persecuted them; the matter of the per- 
secution was “threatenings and slaughter.” ‘There is persecution in threatening, 
as ch, iv. 17, 213 it terrifies the spirit, and breaks that. And, though we say 
threatened folks live long; yet those whom Saul threatened, if he prevailed 
not thereby to frighten them from Christ, he slew them; he persecitted them 
to death, ch. xxii. 4. His “breathing out threatenings and slaughter ” intimates 
that it was natural to him, and his constant business. He even breathed in this, 
as in his element. He breathed it out with heat and vehemence; his very breath, 
like that of some venomous creatures, was pestilential. He breathed death to 
the Christians wherever he came; he puffed at them in his pride, Ps. xii. 5; 
spit his venom at them in his rage. Saul yet breathing thus intimates, Ist. 

hat he still persisted in it; not satisfied with the blood of those he had slain, 
still he cries, Give, give. 2nd. That he shall shortly be of another mind; as 
yet he breathes “ out threatenings and slaughter,” but he has not long to live 
such a life as this, that breath will be stopped shortly. 

2. His particular design upon the Christians at Damascus. Thither was the 
Gospel now lately carried by those that fled from the persecution at Stephen’s 
death, and thought to be safe and quiet there, and were connived at by those 
in power there. But Saul cannot be easyif he knows a Christian is quiet; and, 
therefore, hearing that the Christians in Damascus were so, he resolves to give 
them disturbance, In order to this, he applies himself to the high priest for a 
commission, ver. 1, to go to Damascus, ver. 2. The high priest needed not to 
be stirred up to persecute the Christians, he was forward enough of himself to 
do it; but it seems the young persecutor drove more furiously than the old 
one. Leaders in sin are the worst of sinners. And, the proselytes which the 
scribes and Pharisees make often prove seven times more the children of hell 
than themselves. He saith (ch. xxii. 5) that this commission was had from the 
“whole estate of the elders.” And proud enough this furious bigot was to 
have a commission to him directed, with the seal of the great Sanhedrim 
affixed to it. 

Now the commission was to empower him to inquire among the synagogues 
or congregations of the Jews that were at Damascus, whether there were any 
that belonged to them that inclined to favour this new sect or heresy, that 
believed in Christ; and if he found any such, whether men or women, to 
bring them up prisoners to Jerusalem to be proceeded against according to law 
by the great council there. Observe, Ist. The Christians are here said to be 
“those of this way;” ‘those of the way,’ so it is in the original. Perhaps the 
Christians sometimes called themselves so, from Christ the way; or, because 
they looked on themselves as but in the way, and not yet at home. Or, the ene- 
mies thus represented it asa way by itself, a byway, a party,a faction. 2nd. The 
high priest and Sanhedrim claimed a power over the Jews in all countries, and 
had a deference paid to their authority in matters of religion by all their syna- 
gogues, even those that were not of the jurisdiction of the civil government of 
the Jewish nation. And such a sovereignty the Roman pontiff now claims, as 
the Jewish pontiff then did, though he has not so much to shew for it. 3rd. By 
this commission all that worshipped God in the way that they called heresy, 
though agreeing exactly with the original institutes, even of the Jewish church, 
whether they were men or women, were to be prosecuted. Even the weaker sex, 
who in a case of this nature might deserve excuse, or at least compassion, shall 
find neither with Saul, no more than they do with the Popish persecutors. 4th. 
He was ordered to ‘“‘bring them all bound to Jerusalem,” as criminals of the 
first magnitude ; which, as it would be the more likely to terrify them, so it 
would be to magnify Saul, as having the command of the forces that were to 
carry them up, and opportunity of “breathing out threatenings and slaughter.” 
Thus was Saul employed when the grace of God wrought that great change 
in him. Let not us then despair of renewing grace for the conversion of the 
greatest sinners, nor let such despair of the pardoning mercy of God for the 
Breatest sin; for Paul himself obtained mercy, that he might be a monument, 
Beant it, 13. 

Secondly. How suddenly and strangely a blessed change was wrought in him, 
not in the use of any ordinary means, but by miracles. ‘The conversion of Paul 
is one of the wonders of the church. Here is, 

1. The place and time of it. “As he journeyed he came near to Damascus ;” 
and there Christ met with him. 

ist. He was in the way, travelling upon his journey; not in the temple or the 
synagogue, or in the meeting of Christians, but by the way. The work of con- 
version is not tied to the church, though ordinarily public administrations are 
made use of. Some are reclaimed in slumbering on the bed, Job xxxilii. 15—17; 
and sometimes in travelling upon the road alone; thoughts are as free, and 
there is as good an opportunity of communing with our own hearts, as upon 
the bed; and there the Spirit may set in with us; for that“ wind blows where 
it listeth.” Some observe that Saul was spoken to abroad in the open air, that 
there might be no suspicion of imposture, or of a trick put upon him in it. 

2nd. He was near Damascus, almost at his journey’s end, ready to enter the 
city, the chief city of Syria. Some observe, that he who was to be the apostle 
of the Gentiles was converted to the faith of Christ in a Gentile country. 
Damascus had been infamous for persecuting God’s people formerly—they 
“threshed Gilead with threshing instruments of iron,” Am.i.3, and now it was 
likely to be so again. ie ; f 

ard. He was ina wicked way; pursuing his design against the Christians at 
Damascus, and pleasing himself with the thought that he should devour this 
newborn child of Christianity there. Note, Sometimes the grace of God 
works upon sinners when they are at the worst, and hotly engaged in the 
most desperate sinful pursuits; which is much for the glory both of God’s 
pity and of his power. : ; ; 

4th. The cruel edict and decree he had with him, drew near to be put in 
execution; and now it was happily prevented. Which may be considered 
First. As a great kindness to the poor saints at Damascus, who had notice o 

is coming, as appears by what Ananias said, ver. 13, 14; and were apprehen- 
sive of their danger from him, and ara as poor lambs at the approach of a 
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ravening wolf. Saul’s conversion was their security for the present. Christ 
has many ways of delivering the godly out of temptation; and sometimes doth 
it by a change wrought in their persecutors, either restraining their wrathful 
spirits, Ps. Ixxvi. 10, and mollifying them for a time, as the Old ‘Testament Saul, 
who relented towards David more than once, 1 Sam. xxiv. 163 xxvi. 21; or 
renewing their spirits, and fixing upon them durable impressions, as upon the 

Yew Testament Saul here. Secondly. It was also a very great mercy to Saul 
himself, to be hindered from executing his wicked design, in which if he had 
now proceeded, perhaps it had been the filling up of the measure of his iniquity. 
Note, It is to be valued as a signal token of the Divine favour, if God, either by 
the inward operations of his grace, or the outward occurrences of his providence, 
prevent us from prosecvting and executing a sinful purpose, 1 Sam. xxv. 32. 
ae The appearance of Christ to him in his glory. Here it is only said that 

there shined round about him a light from heayen;” but it appears by what 
follows, ver. 17, that the Lord Jesus was in this light, and appeared to him by 
the way. He" saw that Just One,” ch. xxii. 14: and see ch. xxvi. 13; whether 
he saw him at a distance, as Stephen saw him in the heavens, or nearer in the 
air, is not certain. It is not inconsistent with what is said of the heavens receiv- 
ing Christ till the end of time, ch. iii. 21, to suppose that he did upon such an 
extraordinary occasion as this make a personal visit, but a very short one, to 
this lower world. It was necessary to Paul’s being an apostle, that he should 
have seen the Lord, and so he did, 1 Cor. ix. 1; xv. 8. 

Ist. This light shined upon him “ suddenly,” ¢facgvns, when Paul never thought 
of any such thing, and without any previous warning. Christ’s manifestations 
of himself to poor souls are many times sudden and very surprising, and he 
prevents them with the blessings of his goodness. This the disciples that 
Christ called to himself found. “ Or ever | was aware,” Cant. vi. 12. 

2nd. It was a light from heaven, the fountain of light, from the God of heayen 
the Father of lights. It was a light “above the brightness of the sun,’ 
ch. xxvi. 31; for it was visible at mid-day, and outshone the sun in his meridian 
strength and lustre, Jsa. xxiv. 23. 

3rd. It shone “round about him,” not in his face only, but on every side of 
him; let him turn which way he will, he finds himself surrounded with the dis- 
coveries of it. And this was designed, not only to startle him and awaken his 
attention, (for well may he expect to hear, when he is thus made to see, some- 
thing very extraordinary,) but to signify the enlightening of his understanding 
with the knowledge of Christ. The devil comes to the soul in darkness; by it 
he gets and keeps possession of it; but Christ comes to the soul in light, for he 
is himself the light of the world, bright and glorious in himself, beneficial and 
gracious to us as light. The first thing in this new creation, as in that of the 
world, is light, 2 Cor. iv. 6. Hence all Christians are said to be children of the 
light and of the day, #’ph. v. 8. 

3. The arresting of Saul and his detachment. He “fell to the earth,” ver. 4; 
some think he was on foot, and this light, which perhaps was accompanied with 
a thunder-clap, so terrified him that he could not keep his feet, but fell upon his 
face, usually a posture of adoration, but here of astonishment. It is probable 
that he was mounted as Balaam, when he went to curse Israel, and perhaps 
better mounted than he; for Saul was now in a public post, was in haste, and 
the journey was long, so that it is not likely he should travel on foot. The 
sudden light would frighten the beast he rode on and make it throw him, and it 
was God’s good providence that his body got no hurt by the fall; but angels had 
a particular charge concerning him to keep all his bones, so that not one of them 
was broken. It appears, ch. xxvi. 11, that all that were with him fell to the 
earth as wellas he. But the design was upon him. This may be considered, 

Ist. As the effect of Christ’s appearing to him, and of the light which shone 
round about. him. Note, Christ’s manifestations of himself to poor souls are 
humbling; they lay them very low, in mean thoughts of themselves, and an 
humble submission to the will of God. ‘ Now mine eye seeth thee,” saith Job, 
“J abhor myself.” “ I saw the Lord,” saith Isaiah, “sitting upon a throne, and 
I said, Woe is me, for I am undone.” 

2nd. Asastep towards his intended advancement. He is designed not only 
to be a Christian, but to be a minister, an apostle, a great apostle, and there- 
fore he must thus be cast down. Note, Those whom Christ designs for the 
greatest honours are commonly first laid low. Those that are designed to 
excel in knowledge and grace are commonly laid low first, in a sense of their 
own ignorance and sinfulness. ‘hose whom God will employ are first struck 
with a sense of their unworthiness to be employed. ‘ 

4. The arraigning of Saul. Being by the fall taken into custody, and, as it 
were, set to the bar, he “heard a voice saying to him,” (and it was distinguishing, 
to him only, for though they that were with him heard a sound, ver. 7, yet they 
knew not the words, ch. xxii. 9,) “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?” 
Observe here, . 

Ist. Saul not only saw alight from heaven, but heard a voice from heaven. 
Wherever the glory of God was seen the word of God was heard, as x. xx. 18, 
and to Moses, Num. vii. 89, and to the prophets. God's manifestations of himself 
were never dumb shows, for he magnifies his word above all his name; and 
what was seen was always designed to make way for what was said. Sanl 
heard a voice. Note, Faith comes by hearing; hence the Spirit is said to be 
received by the hearing of faith, Gul. iii. 2. The voice he heard was the voice 
of Christ; when he saw that Just One he heard the voice of his mouth, 
ch. xxii. 14. Note, Then the word we hear is likely to profit us when we hear 
it as the voice of Christ, 1 hes. ii. 13. “It is the voice of my beloved :” no voice 
but his can reach the heart. Seeing and hearing are the two learning senses; 
Christ here by both those doors entered into Saul’s heart. 

2nd. What he heard was very awakening. 4 

First. He was called by his name, and that doubled; “Saul, Saul.” Some 
think in calling him Saul he hints at that great perseeutor of David whose 
name he bore. He was indeed a second Saul, and such an enemy to the Son 
of David as he was to David. Calling him by his name intimates the particular 
regard that Christ had to him; “TI have sirnamed thee, though thou hast not 
known me,” Jsa. xlv. 4: see Hx. xxxiii. 12. -His calling him by name brought 
the conviction home to his conscience, and put it past dispute to whom the 
voice spoke this. Note, What God speaks in general is then likely to do us 
good when we apply it to ourselves, and insert our own names into the pre- 
cepts and promises, which are expressed generally, as if God spoke to us by 
name, and eeu es EA ee every one, he had said, * Ho, such a one; 
“Samuel, Samuel;” “Saul, Saul.’ 

ce doubling of It, Saul, Saul,” intimates, 1st, The deep sleep that Saul 
was in, he needed to be called again and again, as Jer. xxii. 29, ‘* O earth, earth, 
earth.” 2nd. The tender concern that the blessed Jesus had for him, and for 
his recovery. He speaks as one in earnest; it is like “ Martha, Martha,” 
Tu. x. 41; or, “Simon, Simon,” Lu. xxii. 31; or, “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem,’ 
Mat. xxii. 37.. He speaks to him as to one in imminent danger, at the pit’s 
brink, and just ready to drop in; “Saul, Saul,” dost thou know whither thou 
art going, and what thou art doing? | pry et nA 

Secondly. ‘The charge exhibited against him is, “ Why persecutest thou me? 
Observe here, Ist. Before Saul is made a saint he is made to see himself 
a sinner, a great sinner, a sinner against Christ, Now he was made to see that 
evil by himself which he never saw before; sin reyiyed, and he died, Note, 
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ing iction of sin is the first step towards a saving conversion from 
an Se eee of one particular sin, which he was most notoriously 
guilty of. and had justified himself in, and thereby way is made for his con- 
viction of all the re: ard. The sin he is convinced of is persecution; “ Why 
persecutest thou me It is a very affectionate expostulation, enough to melt 
a heart of stone. Observe, (1.) Lhe person sinning. It is “thou,” thou that 
art not one of the ignorant, rude, unthinking crowd, that will rnn down any 
thing that they hear put into an ill name; but thou that hast had a liberal, 
learned education, hast good parts and accomplishments, hast the knowledge 
of the Scriptures, which, if duly considered, would shew thee the folly of it. 
Tt is worse in thee than in another. (2.) The person sinned against. It is 
“mo,” who never did thee any harm; who came from heaven to earth to do 
thee good; who was not long since crucified for thee; and was not that 
enough, but must I afresh be crucified by thee? (3.) The kind and continu- 
ance of the sin. It was persecution; and he was at this time engaged in it; 
Not only thou hast persecuted, but thou persecutest, thou persistest in it. He 
was not at this time haling any to prison, or killing them, but that was the 
errand he came upon to Damascus; he was now projecting it, and pleasing 
himself with the thought of it. Note, They that are designing mischiet are 
in God’s account doing mischief. (4.) ‘The question put to him upon it, Why 
dost thou do it? (Ist.) It is complaining language. Why dealest thou thus 
unjustly, thus unkindly, with my disciples? Christ never complained so much 
of those who persecuted him in his own person as he did here of those who 
ersecuted him in his followers. He complains of it as it was Saul’s sin, 
Why art thou such an enemy to thyself, to thy God? Note, The sins of 
sinners are a very grievous burthen to the Lord Jesus. He is grieved for 
them, Mar. iii. 5; he is pressed under them, Am. ii. 13. (2nd.) It is convincing 
language. Why dost thou thus? canst thou give any good reason for it? Note, 
It is good for us often to ask ourselves, why we do so and so, that we may 
discern what an unreasonable thing sin is; and of all sins none so unreasonable, 
so unaccountable, as the sin of perseecuting the disciples of Christ ; especially 
when it is discovered to be, as certainly it is, persecuting Christ. Those have 
no knowledge who eat up God’s people, Ps. xiv. 4. “ Why persecutest thou 
me?” He thought he was only persecuting a company of poor, weak, silly 
people, that were an offence and eyesore to the Pharisees; little imagining 
that it was one in heaven that he was all this while insulting; for surely if he 
had known, he would not have persecuted the Lord of glory. Note, Those who 
persecute the saints persecute Christ himself; and he takes what is done 
against them as done against himself, and accordingly will be the judgment 
in the great day, Mat. xxv. 45, F 

5. Saul’s question upon his indictment, and the reply to it, ver. 5. ; 

ist. He makes inquiry concerning Christ; “ Who art thou, Lord?” He gives 
no direct answer to the charge preferred against him, being convicted by his 
ewn conscience, and self-condemned. If God contend with us for our sins, 
we are not able to answer for one of a thousand, especially such a one as the 
sin of persecution. Convictions of sin, when they are set home with power 
upon the conscience, will silence all excuses, and self-justifications; ‘ Though 
I were righteous, yet would I not answer.” But he desires to know who is 
his judge. ‘The compellation is respectful, “ Lord ;” he who had been a blas- 
phemer of Christ’s name, now speaks to him as his Lord. The question is 
proper; “ Who art thou?” This implies his present unacquaintedness with 
Christ ; he knew not his voice as his own sheep do; but he desires to be 
acquainted with him, He is convinced by this light, which encloseth him, that 
jit is one from heaven that speaks to him; and he has a veneration for every 
thing that appears to him to come from heaven; and, therefore, ‘* Lord, who 
art thou?” What is thy name? Jud. xiii. 173; Gen. xxxii. 29. Note, There is 
then some hopes of people when they begin to inquire after Jesus Christ. 

2nd. He has an answer immediately, in which we have, 

First. Christ’s gracious revelation of himself to him. He is always ready 
to answer the serious inquiries of those who covet an acquaintance with him; 
“Tam Jesus, whom thou persecutest.” The name of Jesus was not unknown 

_to him; his heart had risen at it many a time, and gladly would he bury it in 
oblivion. He knew it was the name that he persecuted, but little did he think 
to hear it from heaven, or from the midst of such a glory as now shone round 
about him. Note, Christ brings souls into fellowship with himself by mani- 
festing himself to them. He said, Ist. “I am Jesus,” a Saviour; “Iam Jesus 
of Nazareth,” so it is, ch. xxii. 8. Saul used to call him so when he blasphemed 
him; Lam that very Jesus whom thou usedst to call in scorn, Jesus of Naza- 
reth. And he would shew that now he is in glory he is not ashamed of his 
humiliation. 2nd. 1am that Jesus whom thou persecutest; and, therefore, it is 
at thy peril if thou persist in this wicked course. There is nothing more 
effectual to awaken and humble the soul than to see sin to be against Christ, 
an affront to him, and a contradiction to his designs. 

Secondly. Wis gentle reproof of him; “It is hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks,” or goads; to spurn at the spur. “‘It is hard,” that is, it is in itself an 
absurd and eyil thing, and will be of fatal consequence to him that doth it. 
Those kick at the goad that stifle and smother the convictions of conscience, 
that rebel against God’s truths and laws, that quarrel with his providences, 
and that persecute and oppose his ministers, because they reprove them, and 
their words are as goads and as nails. They that revolt more and more when 
they are stricken by the word or rod of God, that are enraged at reproofs, 
and fly in the face of their reprovers, they kick against the pricks, and will 
have a deal to answer for. 

6. His surrender of himself to the Lord Jesus at length, ver. 6. See here, 

Ist. The frame and temper he was in when Christ had been dealing with him. 
First. He trembled as one in a great fright. Note, Strong convictions set 
home by the blessed Spirit will make an awakened soul to tremble. How can 
those choose but tremble that are made to see the eternal God provoked 
against them, the whole creation at war with them, and their own souls upon 
the brink of ruin? Secondly. He was astonished, was filled with amazement, 
as one brought into a new world, that knew not where he was. Note, The 
convincing converting work of Christ is astonishing to the awakened soul, and 
Lane Mes admiration. What is this that God has done with me? and what 
will he do? 

2nd. His address to Jesus Christ, when he was in this frame; “Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do?” which may be taken, First. As a serious request for 
Christ’s teachings. Lord, I see I have hitherto been out of the way, thou that 
hast shewed me my error, set me to rights; thou that hast discovered sin to 
me, discover to me the way to pardon and peace. It is like that, ‘‘ Men and 
brethren, what must we do?” Note, A serious desire to be instructed by 
Christ in the way of salvation is an evidence of a good work begun in the soul. 
Or, Secondly, Asa sincere resignation of himself to the conduct and govern- 
ment of the Lord Jesus, ‘This was the first word that grace spoke in Paul, 
and with this began a spiritual life: “ Lord Jesus, what wilt thou have me to 
do?” Did not he know what he had to do? Had he not his commission in his 
pocket? and what had he to do but to execute it? No; he had done enough 
of this work already, and resolves now to change his master, and employ 
himself better. Aa it is not, W hat will the high priest and the elders have 
me to do; what will my own wicked Appetites and passions have me to do? 
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| told what he has farther to do. f y 
| by a voice from heaven; for it is plain he cannot bear it,—he trembles and is 
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but, “ What wilt thou have me to do?” The great change in conversion is 
wrought upon the will, and consists in the resignation of that to the will of 
Christ. 

3rd. The general direction Christ gaye him in answer to this; “ Arise, go 
into the city of Damascus,” which thou art now near to, “and it shall be told 
thee what thou must do.” It is encouragement enough to have farther instruc- 
tion promised him, but, rst. He must not have it yet; it shall be told him 


| shortly what he must do, but for the present he must pause upon what has 
| been said to him, and improve that. Let him consider awhile what he has done 


in persecuting Christ, and be deeply humbled for that, and then he shall be 
Secondly. He must not have it in this way, 


astonished,—he shall be told, therefore, what he must do, by a man like himself, 
whose terror shall not make him afraid, nor his hand be heavy upon him, which 
Israel desired at mount Sinai. Or, it is an intimation that Christ would take 
some other time to manifest himself farther to him, when he was more com- 
posed, and this fright pretty well over. Christ manifests himself to his people 
by degrees; and both what he doth and would have them to do, ere § they 
know not now, they shall know hereafter. 

7. How far his fellow travellers were affected with this, and what impression 
it made upon them; “they fell to the earth,” as he did, but rose without 
being bidden, which he did not, but lay still till it was said to him, “ Arise,” 
for he Jay under a heavier load than any of them did. But when they were up, 

Ist. ‘hey “stood speechless,” as men in confusion, and that was all, ver. 7. 
They were going on the same wicked errand that Paul was, and perhaps to 
the best of their power were as spiteful as he, yet we do not find that any of 
them were converted, though they saw the light, and were struck down, and 
struck dumb by it. No external means will of themselves work a change in 
the soul, without the Spirit and grace of God, which distinguisheth between 
some and others. Among these that journeyed together, “one is taken, and 
the other left.” They “stood speechless ;” none of them said, “ Who art thou, 
Lord?” or, ‘ What wilt thou have me to do?” as Paul did; but none of God’s 
children are born dumb. 

2nd. They “ heard a voice, but saw no man ;” they heard Panl speak, but saw 
not him to whom he spoke, nor heard distinctly what was said to him, which 
reconciles it with what is said of this matter, ch. xxii. 9, where it is said they 
saw the light and were afraid, which they might do, and yet see no man in the 
light, as Paul did; and that they heard not the voice of him that spake to Paul 
so as to understand what he said, though they did hear a confused noise. Thus 
they who came hither to be the instruments of Paul’s rage against the church 
serve for witnesses of the power of God over him. ; 

8. What condition Saul was in after this, ver. 8, 9. 

Ist. He “arose from the earth” when Christ bade him, but probably not 
without help, the vision had made him so fainty and weak; I will sor say like 
Belshazzar, when the joints of his loins were loosed, and his knees smote one 
against another; but like Daniel, when upon the sight of a vision no strength 
remained in him, Dan. x. 16, 17. 

2nd. When “his eyes were opened,” he found that his sight was gone, and 
he “saw no man,” none of the men that were with him, and began now to be 
busy about him. It was not so much this glaring light ‘that by dazzling his 
eyes had dimmed them’—Nimium sensibile ledit sensum, for then those with 
him would have lost their sight too; but it was a sight of Christ, whom the rest 
saw not, that had this effect upon him. Thus a believing sight of the glory 
of God in the face of Christ dazzles the eyes to all things here below. Christ, 
in order to the farther discovery of himself and his Gospel to Paul, took him 
off from the sight of other things, which he must look off, that he may look 
unto Jesus, and to him only. 

ard. They “led him by the hand into Damascus ;” whether to a public house 
or to some friend’s house, is not certain; but thus he who thought to have led 
the disciples of Christ prisoners and captives to Jerusalem was himself led 
a prisoner and a captive to Christ into Damascus. He was thus taught what 
need he had of the grace of Christ to lead his soul, being naturally blind, and 
apt to mistake, into all truth. 

4th. He lay without sight, and without food, neither did eat nor drink for 
three days, ver. 9. I do not think, as some do, that now he had his rapture into 
the third heavens, which he speaks of, 2 Cor. xii.; so far from that, that we 
have reason to think he was all this time rather in the belly of hell, suffering 
God’s terrors for his sins, which were now set in order before him. He was 
in the dark concerning his own spiritual state, and was so wounded in spirit 
for sin that he could relish neither meat nor drink. 


10 And there was a certain disciple at Damascus, 
named Ananias; and to him said the Lord in a 
vision, Ananias. And he said, Behold, I am here, 
Lord. 11 And the Lord said unto him, Arise, and 
go into the street which is called Straight, and 
enquire in the house of Judas for one called Saul, 
of ‘Tarsus: for, behold, he prayeth, 12 And hath 
seen ina vision a man named Ananias coming in, 
and putting izs hand on him, that he might receive 
his sight. 13 Then Ananias answered, Lord, I have 
heard by many of this man, how much evil he hath 
done to thy saints at Jerusalem: 14 And here 
he hath authority from the chief priests to bind all 
that call on thy name. 15 But the Lord said unto 
him, Go thy way: for he is a chosen vessel unto 
me, to bear my name before the Gentiles, and kings, 
and the children of Israel: 16 For I will shew him 
how great things he must suffer for my name’s sake. 
17 And Ananias went his way, and entered into the 
house ; and putting his hands on him said, Brother 
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Saul, the Lord, even Jesus, that appeared unto thee 
in the way as thou camest, hath sent me, that thou 
mightest receive thy sight, and be filled with the 
Holy Ghost. 18 And immediately there fell from 
his eyes as it had been scales: and he received sight 
forthwith, and arose, and was baptized. 19 And 
when he had received meat, he was strengthened. 
Then was Saul certain days with the disciples which 
were at Damascus. 20 And straightway he preached 
Christ in the synagogues, that he is the Son of God. 
fo) b 

21 But all that heard Aim were amazed, and said ; 
Ts not this he that destroyed them which called on 
this name in Jerusalem, and came hither for that 
intent, that he might bring them bound unto the 
chief priests? 22 But Saul increased the more in 
strength, and confounded the Jews which dwelt at 
Damascus, proving that this is very Christ. 

* As for God, his work is perfect ;” if he begin he will make an end. A good 
work was begun in Saul, when he was brought to Christ’s feet, in that word, 
“Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” and never did Christ leave any that 
were brought to that. Though Saul was sadly mortified when he lay three 
days blind, yet he was not abandoned; Christ here takes care of the work 
of his own hands. He that hath torn will heal, that hath smitten will bind up, 
that has convinced will comfort. 

First. Ananias is here ordered to go and look after him, to heal and help him; 
fur he that causeth grief will have compassion. 

1. The person employed _is Ananias, “a certain disciple at Damascus ;” not 
lately driven thither from Jerusalem, but a native of Damascus; for it is said, 
ch. xxii. 12, that he had “a good report of all the Jews which dwelt there, as 
a devout man according to the law ;” he had lately embraced the Gospel, and 
given up his name to Christ, and, as it should seem, officiated as a minister, at 
least pro hae vice,—‘ on this occasion ;’ though it doth not appear he was apos- 


tolically ordained. But why were not some of the apostles from Jerusalem 
sent for upon this great occasion, or Philip the evangelist, who had lately 


baptized the eunuch, and might have been fetched hither by the Spirit in a | 


little time ? Surely because Christ would employ variety of hands in eminent 
services, that the honours might not be monopolized or engrossed by a few; 
and would put work into the hands, and thereby put honour upon the heads, 
of those that were mean and obscure, to encourage them; and would direct 
us to make much of the ministers that are where our lot is cast, if they have 
obtained mercy to be faithful, though they are not of the most eminent. 


2. The direction given him is to go and inguire at such a house, probably an | 


inn, for one Saul of Tarsus. Christ in a vision called to Ananias by name, 
ver. 10. 
God, and seen the visions of the Almighty, for without terror or confusion he 
readily answers, “ Behold, I am here, Lord,” ready to go wherever thou sendest 


me, and do whatever thou biddest me. 


It is likely it was not the first time that he had heard the words of | 


‘Go then,” saith Christ, “into the | 


street which is called Straight, and inquire in the house of Judas,” where | 


strangers used to lodge, “for one called Saul of Tarsus.” Note, Christ very 
well knows where to find out those that are his in their distresses. 
their relations, it may be, know not what is become of them, they have a 
Friend in heaven that knows in what street, in what house, nay, and which 
is more, in what frame they are; he knows their souls in adversity. 

3. Two reasons are given him why he must go and inquire for this stranger, 
and offer him his service : ; : 

lst. Because he prays, and his coming to him must answer his prayer. This 
isareason, First. W} ‘ ; Y ] 
was, ver. 13, 14. There is no question, saith Christ, but he is a true convert, 
for “behold he prayeth.” ‘‘ Behold,” notes the certainty of it; assure thyself it 
is so; go, and see else. Christ was so pleased to find Paul praying, that he 
must have others to take notice of it, “ Rejoice with me, for I have found the 
sheep which I had lost.” 


iy, Ananias needed not to be afraid of him, as we find he | 


When | 


It notes also the strangeness of it; behold, and | 


wonder, that he who but the other day breathed nothing but threatening and | 


slaughter, now breathes nothing but prayer. 
for Saul to pray? Was he not a Pharisee, and have we not reason to think he 
did as the rest of them did, make long prayers in the synagogues and the cor- 
ners of the streets? Yes; but now he began to pray after another manner 


than he had done; then he said his prayers, now he prayed them. Note, Rege- | 


nerating grace evermore sets people on praying. You may as soon find a living 
man without breath, as a living Christian without prayer. If breathless, life- 
less; and so if prayerless, graceless. Secondly. As a reason why Ananias must 
o to him with all speed. It is no time to linger, for, “behold, he prayeth.” 
ff the child ery, the tender nurse hastens to it with the breast. Saul here, like 
Ephraim, is bemoaning himself, reproaching himself, as a bullock unaccus- 
tomed to the yoke, and kicking against the goad. Oh! go to him quickly, and 
tell him, he is a dear son, a pleasant child; and since I spake against him for 
persecuting me, I do earnestly remember him still, Jer. xxxi. 18—20. Observe, 
lst. What condition Saul was now in; he was under conyiction of sin, trem- 
bling and astonished. ‘he setting of sin in order before us should drive us to 
rayer. He was under a bodily affliction, blind and sick; and, “ Is any afflicted ? 
et him pray.” Christ had promised him that it should be farther told him 
what he should do, ver. 6, and he prays that one may be sent to him to instruct 
him. Note, What God has promised we must pray for; he will for this be 
inquired of, and particularly tor Divine instruction. ; . 
2nd. Because he hath seen in a vision such a man coming to him, to restore 
him to his sight, and Ananias’ coming to him must answer his dream, for it was 
of God; ver. 12, “He hath seen in a vision a man named Ananias,” and just 
such aman as thou art, “ coming in” seasonably for his relief, “and putting 
his hand on him, that he might receive his sight.” Now, this vision Paul had 
may be considered, First. As an immediate answer to his Vee age and the 
keeping up of that communion with God which he had entered into by prayer, 
He had in prayer spread the misery pt pe own case before God, and God pre- 


But was it such a strange thing | 
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sently manifests himself, and the kind intentions of his grace to him; and it is 
very encouraging to know God’s thoughts to usward. Secondly. As designed 
to raise his expectations, and to make Ananias’ coming more welcome to him. 
He would readily receive him as a messenger from God, when he was told 
beforehand in vision that one of that name would come to him. See what a great 
thing it is to bring a spiritual physician and his patient together; here are two 
visions in order to it. When God in his providence doth it without visions, 
brings a messenger to the afilicted soul, an interpreter, one among a thousand, 
to shew unto man his uprightness, it must be acknowledged with thankfulness 
to his praise. 

Secondly. Ananias objects against going to him, and the Lord answers the 
eee en eas See how condescendingly the Lord admits his servant to reason 
with him. 

1. Ananias pleads that this Saul was a notorious persecutor of the disciples 
of Christ, ver. 13, 14. 1st. He had been so at Jerusalem. ‘ Lord, I have heard 
by many of this man,” what a malicioms enemy he is to the Gospel of Christ. 
All those that were scattered upon the late persecution, many of whom are 
come to Damascus, tell “how much evil he hath done to thy saints at Jeru- 
salem,” that he was the most virulent, violent persecutor of all the rest, and a 
ringleader in the mischief; what ‘havoc he has made of the church.” There 
was no man they were more afraid of, no, not the high priest himself, than 
of Saul. Nay, 2nd. His errand to Damascus at this time is to persecute us 
Christians, “ here he has authority from the chief priests, to bind all that eall 
on thy name,” to treat the worshippers of Christ as the worst of criminals. 
Now, why doth Ananias object this? Not, 'Uherefore I do not owe him so much 
service; why should I do him a kindness who has done and designed us so 
much unkindness? No, Christ has taught us another lesson, to render good 
for evil, and pray for our persecutors. But, if be be such a persecutor of 
Christians, Birsi. Will it be safe for Ananias to go to him? Will he throw 
himself like a lamb into the mouth of the lion? And if he thus bring himself 
into trouble he will be blamed for his indiscretion. Secondly. Will it be to 
any purpose to go to him? can such a hard heart ever be softened, or such an 
Ethiopian ever change his skin? 

2. Christ overrules the objection, ver. 16,17. Do not tell me how bad he has 
been, L know it very well; but “go thy way” with all speed, and give him all 
the help thou canst, “for he is a chosen vessel,” or instrument, “‘unto me.” I 
design to put a confidence in him, and then thou needest not fear him. He was 
a vessel in which the Gospel treasure should be lodged, in order to the convey- 
ance of it to many; an earthen vessel, 2 Cor. iv. 7, but a chosen vessel. ‘he 


| vessel God useth he himself chooseth ; and it is fit he should himself have the 


choosing of the instruments he employs; Jno. xv. 16, “ Ye have not chosen me, 
but Ihave chosen you.” He is a vessel of honour, and must not be neglected 
in his present forlorn condition, or thrown away as a despised, broken vessel, 
or a vessel in which there is no pleasure. He is designed, Ist. or eminent 
services. Ile is “to bear my name before the Gentiles,” is to be the apostle of 
the Gentiles, and to carry the Gospel to heathen nations. Christ’s name is the 
standard to which souls must be gathered, and under which they must be 
listed, and Saul must be a standard-bearer, he must bear Christ’s nanie, that is, 
must bear witness to it, “ before kings,” king Agrippa, and Cesar himself. Nay, 
he must bear it “before the children of Israel,” though there were so many 
hands already at work about them. 2nd. For eminent sufferings; ver. 16, *‘ £ 
will shew him how great things he must suffer for my name’s sake.” He that 
has been a persecutor, shall be himself persecuted. Christ’s shewing him this 
intimates either his bringing him to these trials, as Ps. 1x. 3, ‘‘ Thou hast shewed 
thy people hard things,” or his giving him notice of them beforehand, that they 
might be no surprise to him. Note, Those that bear Christ’s name must 
expect to bear the cross for his name; and those that do most for Christ are 
often called out to suffer most for him. Saul must suffer great things. ‘his, 
one would think, was cold comfort for a young convert; but itis but like telling 
a soldier of a bold and brave spirit, when he is enlisted, that he shall take the 
field and enter upon action shortly. Saul’s sufferings for Christ shall redound 
so much to the honour of Christ and the service of the church, shall be so 
balanced with spiritual comforts and recompensed with eternal glories, that 
it is no discouragement to him to be told “ how great things he must suffer for 
Christ’s name’s sake.” 

Thirdly. Ananias presently goes on Christ’s errand to Saul, and with good 
effect. He had started an objection against going to him, but when an answer 
was given to it he dropped it, and did not insist upon it. When difficulties 
are removed, what have we to do but to go on with our work, and not hang 
upon an objection ? 

1, Ananias delivered his message to Saul, ver. 17. Probably he found him 
in bed, and applied to him asa patient. Ist. He“ put his hands on him.” It was 
promised as one of the signs that should follow them that believe, that they 
should “lay hands on the sick, and they should recover,’ Afar. xvi. 18; and it 
was for that intent that he put his hands on him. Saul came to lay violent 
hands upon the disciples at Damascus, but here a disciple lays a helping, heal- 
ing hand upon him. “The bloodthirsty hate the upright, but the just seelc his 
soul.” 2nd. He called him ‘‘ brother,” because he was made a partaker of the 
grace of God, though not yet baptized. And his readiness to own him as a 
brother, intimated to him God’s readiness to own him as a son, though he had 
been a blasphemer of God, and a persecutor of his children. 3rd. He pro- 
duceth his commission from the same hand that had laid hold on him by the 
way, and now had him in custody. That same ‘‘ Jesus that appeared unto thee 
in the way as thou camest,” and convinced thee of thy sin in persecuting him, 
has now sent me to thee to comfort thee. Una eademque manus vulnus opemque 
twlit,—* The hand that wounded heals.’ His light struck thee blind, but he hath 
sent me to thee “that thou mightest receive thy sight ;” for the design was not 
to blind thine eyes, but to dazzle them, that thou mightest see things by another 
light. He that then put clay upon thine eyes hath sent me to wash them, that 
they may be cured. Ananias might deliver his message to Saul very appositely 
in the prophet’s words ; Hos. vi. 1, 2, “ Come, and turn to the Lord; for he hath 
torn and he will heal thee; he hath smitten, and he will bind thee up; now after 
two days he will revive thee, and the third day he will raise thee up, and thou 
shalt live in his sight.” Corrosives shall be no more applied, but lenitives. 
4th, He assures him that he shall not only have his sight restored, but “be filled 
with the Holy Ghost.” He must himself be an apostle, and must in nothing 
come behind the chief of the apostles, and therefore must receive the Holy 
Ghost immediately, and not as others did, by the interposition of the apostles, 
And Ananias’ putting his hands upon him before he was baptized was not for 
the conferring of the Holy Ghost. 

2. Ananias saw the good issue of his mission, 

Ist. In Christ’s favour to Saul. At the word of Ananias, Saul was dis- 
charged from his confinement, by the restoring of his sight; for Christ’s 
commission “to open the prison to them that were bound,” Zsa. lxi. 1, is 
explained by the “giving of sight to the blind,” Zu. iv. 18; and, /sa. xlii. 7, 
Christ’s commission is “to open the blind eyes, and to bring out the prisoners 
from the prison.” Saul is delivered from the spirit of bondage by his receivin 
sight, ver. 18, which was signified by the falling of scales from his eyes, an 
this immediately and forthwith. The cure was sudden, to shew that it was 
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i This signified the recovering of him, First. From the darkness 
ck h eee tate: When he persecuted the church of God, and walked 
in the spirit and way of the Pharisees, he was blind, he saw not the meaning 
either of the law or of the Gospel, Rom. vii. 9. Christ often told the Pharisees 
they were blind, and could not make them sensible of it; they said, “ We see, 
Jno. ix. 41. Saulis saved from his Pharisaical blindness by being made sen- 
sible of it. Note, Converting grace opens the eyes of the soul, and makes the 
scales to fall from them; ch. xxiv. 18, “’I'o open men’s eyes, and turn them from 
darkness to light.” This was it that Saul was sent among the Gentiles to do 
by the preaching of the Gospel, and therefore must first experience it in him- 
self. Secondly. From the darkness of his present terrors under the appre- 
hension of guilt upon bis conscience, and the wrath of God against him. ‘This 
filled him with confusion; during those three days he sat in darkness, like Jonah 
for three days in the belly of hell; but now the scales fell from his eyes, the 
cloud was scattered, and the Sun of righteousness rose upon his soul with 
healing under his wings. , nit Q ‘ 

2nd. In Saul’s subjection to Christ. He was baptized, and thereby submitted 
himself to the government of Christ, and cast himself upon the grace of Christ. 
‘Thus he was entered into Christ’s school, hired into his family, enlisted under 
his banner, and joined himself to him for better for worse. The point was 
gained, it is settled, Saul is now a disciple of Christ; not only ceaseth to oppose 
him, but devotes himself entirely to his service and honour. 

Fourthly. The good work that was begun in Saul, is carried on wonderfully ; 
this new-born Christian, though he seemed “as one boru out of due time,” yet 
presently comes to maturity. ; 

1. He received his bodily strength, ver. 19. He had continued three days 
fasting, which, with the mighty weight that was all that time upon his 
spirits, had made him very weak; but “when he had received meat, he was 
strengthened,” ver. 19. The Lord is for the body, and therefore care must 
be taken of that to keep it in good plight, that it may be fit to serve the soul 
in God’s service, and that Christ may be magnified in it, Phil. i. 20. 

2. He associated with the disciples that were at Damascus, fell in with them, 
conversed with them, went to their meetings, and joined in communion with 
them. He had lately breathed out threatenings and slaughter against them, 
but now breathes love and affection to them; now “the wolf dwells with the 
lamb, and the leopard lies down with the kid,” Zsa. xi. 6. Note, Those that take 
God for their God take his people for their people. Saul associated with the 
disciples, because now he saw an amiableness and excellency in them, because 
he loved them, and found that he improved in knowledge and grace by con- 
versing with them, and thus he made profession of his Christian faith, and 
openly ey es himself a disciple of Christ, by herding with those that were 
his disciples. 

3. He “preached Christ in the synagogues,” ver. 20. To this he had an 
extraordinary call, and for it an extraordinary qualification, God having 
- immediately revealed his Son to him and in him, that he might preach him, 
Gal. i. 15, 16. He was so full of Christ himself, that the Spirit within him 
constrained him to preach him to others, and, like Elihu, to speak that he 
might be refreshed, /ob xxxii. 18. Observe, Ist. Where he preached. “Inthe 
synagogues of the Jews;” for they were to have the first offer made them. 
The synagogues were their places of concourse, there he met with them toge- 
ther, and there they used to preach against Christ, and to punish his disciples, 
by the same token that Paul himself had “punished them oft in every syna- 
gogue,” ch. xxvi. 11, and therefore there he would face the enemies of Christ, 
where they were most daring; and openly profess Christianity there where 
he had most opposed it. 2nd. What he preached. He preached Christ. When 
he began to be a preacher, he fixed that for his principle, which he stuck to 
ever after, “ We preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord;” nothing 
but Christ, and him crucified. He preached concerning Christ, “that he is the 
Son of God,” his beloved Son, in whom he is well-pleased, and with us in him, 
and not otherwise. 3rd. How people were affected with it; ver. 21, “ All that 
heard him were amazed, and said, Is not this he that destroyed them which 
called on this name in Jerusalem ?” and now doth he call on this name himself, 
and persuade others to call upon it, and strengthen the hands of those that 
do? Quantum mutatus ab illo !—‘O how changed!’ “Is Saul also among the 
prophets?” Nay, did he not “come hither for that intent,” to seize all the 
Christians he could find, “and bring them bound to the chief priests?” Yes, 
he did; who would have thought then that he should preach Christ as he 
doth? Doubtless this was looked upon by many as a great confirmation of the 
truth of Christianity, that one who had been such a notorious persecutor of it, 
came on a sudden to be such an intelligent, strenuous, and capacious preacher 
of it. This miracle upon the mind of such aman outshone the miracles upon 
men’s bodies; and giving such a man another heart was more than giving men 
to speak with other tongues. 

4, He confuted and confounded those that opposed the doctrine of Christ, 
ver. 22. He not only signalized himself in the pulpit, but in the schools, and 
shewed himself supernaturally enabled not only to preach the truth, but to 
maintain and defend it when he had preached it. Ist. He increased in strength; 
he became more intimately acquainted with the Gospel of Christ, and his pious 
affections grew more strong; he grew more bold and daring and resolute in the 
defence of the Gospel; he “increased the more” for the reflections that were 
cast upon him, ver. 21, in which his new friends upbraided him as having been 
a persecutor, and his old friends upbraided him as being now a turn-coat; but 
Saul, instead of being discouraged by the various remarks made upon his con- 
version, was thereby so much the more emboldened, finding he had enough at 
hand wherewith to answer the worst they could say of him. 2nd. He ran down 
his antagonists, and “confounded the Jews which dwelt at Damascus;” he 
silenced them, and shamed them; answered their objections to the satisfaction 
of all indifferent persons, and pressed them with arguments which they could 
make no reply to. In all his discourses with the Jews, he was still proving 
that “this Jesus is very Christ,” is the Christ, the Anointed of God, the true 
Messiah promised to the fathers. He was proving it, cvm/iPdtov; affirming it, 
and confirming it; ‘teaching with persuasion, And we have reason to think 
he was instrumental to convert many to the faith of Christ, and to build up 
the church at Damascus, which he came thither to make havoe of. Thus 
* ut of the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong sweetness.” 


23 And after that many days were fulfilled, the 
Jews took counsel to kill him: 24 But their laying 
await was known of Saul. And’ they watched the 
gates day and night to kill him. 25 Then the 
disciples took him by night, and let him down by 
the wall in a basket. 26 And when Saul was come 


to Jerusalem, he assayed to join himself to the dis- 
568 : 
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ciples: but they were all afraid of him, and believed 
not that he was a disciple. 27 But Barnabas took 
him, and brought him to the apostles, and declared 
unto them how he had seen the Lord in the way, 
and that he had spoken to him, and how he had 
preached boldly at Damascus in the name of Jesus. 
28 And he was with them coming in and goin 
out at Jerusalem. 29 And he spake boldly in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, and disputed against the 
Grecians: but they went about to slay him. 30 
Which when the brethren knew, they brought him 
down to Cesarea, and sent him forth to ‘Tarsus. 
31 Then had the churches rest throughout all 
Judea and Galilee and Samaria, and were edified ; 
and walking in the fear of the Lord, and in the 
comfort of the Holy Ghost, were multiplied. 


Luke here makes no mention of Paul’s journey into Arabia, which he tells us 
himself was immediately after his conversion, Gal. i. 16,17. As soon as God 
had revealed his Son in him, that he might preach him, he went not up to Jeru- 
salem, to receive instructions from the apostles, as any other convert would 
have done that was designed for the ministry, but he ‘went to Arabia, where 
there was new ground to break Ps» and where he would have opportunity of 
teaching, but not of learning. Thence he returned to Damascus, and there, 
three years after his conversion, this happened which is here recorded. 

First. He met with difficulties at Damascus, and had a narrow escape of 
being killed there. Observe, ‘ 

1. What his danger was; ver. 23, The Jews took counsel to kill him,” being 
more enraged at him than at any other of the preachers of the Gospel; not 
only because he was more lively and zealous in his preaching than any of them 
and more successful, but because he had been such a remarkable deserter, and 
his being a Christian was a testimony against them. It is said, ver. 24,“ the 
Jews watched the gates day and night to kill him ;” they incensed the governor 
against him, as a dangerous man, who, therefore, “kept the city with a guard 
to apprehend him,” at his going out or coming in, 2 Cor. xi. 32. Now Ghrist 
shewed Paul what “great things he must suffer for his name,” ver. 16, when here 
is presently the government in arms against him, which was a great thing, and, 
as all other sufferings, afterwards helped to make him considerable. Saul was 
no sooner a Christian, but a preacher ; no sooner a preacher, but a sufferer ; so 
quick did he rise to the top of his preferment. Note, Where God gives great 
grace, he commonly exercises it with great trials. 

2. How he was delivered. Ist. The design against him was discovered. 
“'Their lying in wait was known of Saul” by some intelligence, whether from 
heaven or from men we are not told. 2nd. The disciples contrived to help 
him away, hid him, it is likely, by day, and in the night, the gates being watched 
that he could not get away through them, they “let him down by the wall 
in a basket,” as he himself relates it, 2 Cor. xi. 33, so he “ escaped out of their 
hands.” This story, as it shews us that, when we enter into the way of God, 
we must look for temptation, and prepare accordingly, so it shews us that 
“the Lord knows how to deliver the godly out of temptation, and will, with 
the temptation, also make a way to escape,” that we may not be by it deterred 
or driven rom the way of God. 

Secondly. He met with difficulties at Jerusalem the first time he went 
thither; ver. 26, he came to Jerusalem. This is thought to be that journey 
to Jerusalem which he himself speaks of, Gal. i. 18, ‘“‘ After three years, I went 
up to Jerusalem,” saith he, ‘to see Peter, and abode with him fifteen days.” 
But Trather incline to think that this was a journey before that, because his 
coming in and going out, his preaching and disputing, ver. 28, 29, seem to be 
more than would consist witb his fifteen days’ stay, for that was no more, amd 
to require a longer time. And, besides, now he came a stranger; but then he 
came ioropijou Nézpov, to confer with Peter, as one he was intimate with. How- 
ever, it might possibly be the same. Now observe 

1. How shy his friends were of him; ver. 26, ‘‘ When he came to Jerusalem,” 
he did not go to the chief priests and the Pharisees, he had taken his leave of 
them long since, but “he assayed to join himself to the disciples.” Wherever he 
came he owned himself one of that despised, persecuted people, and associated 
with them; they were now in his eyes “ the excellent ones of the earth, in 
whom was all his delight.” He desired to be acquainted with them, and to be 
admitted into communion with them. But they looked strange upon him, shut 
the door against him, and would not go about any of their religious exercises 
if he were by; for “they were afraid of him.” ow might Paul be tempted 
to think himself in an ill case, when the Jews had abandoned and persecuted 
him, and the Christians would not receive and entertain him. Thus doth he 
fall into divers temptations, and needs “the armour of righteousness,” as we all 
do, both “on the right hand and on the left,” that we may not be discouraged either 
by the unjust treatment of our enemies or the unkind treatment of our friends. 

Ist. See what was the cause of their jealousy of him. “ 4 believed not 
that he was a disciple;” but that he only pretended to be so, and came rt 
them as aspy, or an informer. They knew what a bitter persecutor he ha 
been, with what fury he went to Damaseus some time ago, had heard nothing 
of him since, and therefore thought he was but a wolf in sheep’s clothing. The 
disciples of Christ had need to be cautious whom they admit into communion 
with them; “ Believe not every spirit.” ‘There is need of the wisdom of the 
serpent to keep the mean between the extremes of suspicion on the one hand, 
and credulity on the other; yet, methinks, it is safer to err on the charitable 
side, because it is an adjudged case, that it is better the tares should be found 
among the wheat, than that the wheat should, any of it, be rooted up, and 
thrown out of the field. f 

2nd. See how it was removed; ver. 27, “Barnabas took him to the apostles” 
themselves, who were not so scrupulous as the inferior disciples, to whom he 
first assayed to join himself, and he declared to them, First. What Christ 
had done for him; had shewed himself to him in the way, and spoken to 
him, and what he said. Secondly. What he had since done for Christ. d 
* preached boldly at Damascus in the name of Jesus.” How Barnabas came 
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to know this more than the rest of them, we are not told; whether he had 
himself been at Damascus, or had had letters from thence, or discoursed with 
some of that city, by which he came to the knowledge of this; or whether he | 
had formerly been acquainted with Paul in the Grecian synagogues, or at the 
feet of Gamaliel, and had such an account of his conversion from himself, as he 
saw cause enough to give credit to: so it was that, being satisfied himself, | 
he gave satisfaction to the apostles concerning him, he having brought no 
testimonials from the disciples at Damascus, thinking he needed not, as some 
others, epistles of commendation, 2 Cor. iii. 1. Note, The introducing of a 
young convert into the communion of the faithful is a very good work, and 
which, as we have opportunity, we should be ready to. 

2. How sharp his enemies were upon him. 

ist. He was admitted into the communion of the disciples; which was no 
little provocation to his enemies. It vexed the unbelieving Jews to see Saula 
trophy of Christ’s victory, and a captive to his grace, who had been such a cham- 
pion for their cause; to see him “coming in and going out with the apostles,” 
yer. 28; and to hear them glorying in him, or rather glorifying God in him, 

2nd. He appeared vigorous in the cause of Christ, and this was yet more 

rovoking to them; ver. 29, “ He spake boldly in the name of the Lord Jesus.” 

ote, Those that speak for Christ have reason to speak boldly; for they have 
a good cause, and speak for One who will at last speak for himself and them 
too. The Grecians, or Hellenist Jews, were most offended at him, because he 
had been one of them; and they drew him into a dispute, in which, no doubt, 
he was too hard for them, as he had been for the Jews at Damascus. One of 
the martyrs said, Though she could not dispute for Christ, she could die for 
Christ; but Paul could do both. Now the Lord Jesus divided the spoils of 
the strong man armed in Saul. For that same natural quickness and fervour 
of spirit which, while he was in ignorance and unbelief, made him a furious, 
bigoted persecutor of the faith, made him a most zealous, courageous de- 
fender of the faith. ? 

3rd. This brought him into peril of his life, with which he narrowly escaped. 
“The Grecians,” when they found they could not deal with him in disputation, 
contrived to silence him another way; they “‘ went about to slay him,” as they 
did Stephen, when “they could not resist the Spirit by which he spake,” 
ch. vi. 10. hat is a bad cause that has recourse to persecution for its last 
argument. But notice was given of this conspiracy too, and effectual care 
taken to secure this young champion; ver. 30, “ When the brethren knew” 
what was designed against him, “they brought him down to Cesarea.” They 
remembered how the putting of Stephen to death, upon his disputing with the 
Grecians, had been the beginning of a sore persecution; and, therefore, were 
afraid of having such a vein opened again, and hastened Paul out of the way. 
He that flies may fight again; he that fled from Jerusalem might do service 
at Tarsus, the place of his nativity; and thither they desired him by all means 
to go, in hopes he might go on in his work with more safety than at Jerusalem. 
Yet it was also by direction from Heaven that he left Jerusalem at this time; 
as he tells us himself, ch. xxii. 17, 18, that Christ now appeared to him, and 
ordered him to “ go quickly out of Jerusalem,? for he must be sent to the Gen- 
tiles, ver. 21. Those by whom God has work to do shall be protected from all 
the designs of their enemies against them till it is done. Christ’s witnesses 
eannot be slain till they have finished their testimony. 

Thirdly. The churches had now a comfortable gleam of liberty and peace ; 
ver. 31, “then had the churches rest.” ‘Then when Saul was converted, so 
some, when that persecutor was taken off, those were quiet whom he used 
to irritate; and then those were quiet whom he used to molest. Or, “then,” 
when he was gone from Jerusalem, the fury of the Grecian Jews was a little 
abated, and they were the more willing to bear with the other preachers, now 
Saul was gone out of the way. Observe, 

1. “'Ehe churches had rest.” After astorm comesacalm. Though we are 
always to expect troublesome times, yet we may expect that they shall not last 
always. ‘Chis was a breathing time allowed them to prepare them for the next 
encounter. ‘he churches that were already planted were mostly in Judea, 
Galilee, and Samaria, within the limits of the Holy Land. There were the first 
Christian churches, where Christ had himself teal the foundation. 

2. They made a good use of this lucid interval. Instead of growing secure 
and wanton in the day of their prosperity, they abounded more in their duty, 
and made a good use of their tranquillity. Ist. They were edified, were built 
up in their most holy faith. The more free and constant enjoyment they had 
of the means of knowledge and grace, the more they increased in knowledge 
and grace. 2nd. They ‘‘ walked in the fear of the Lord;” were more exemplary 
themselves for a holy, heavenly conversation. ‘They lived so as that all who 
conversed with them might say, Surely the fear of God reigns in those people. 
3rd. They walked “‘in the comfort of the Holy Ghost.’ ‘They were not only 
faithful, but cheerful in religion; they stuck to the ways of the Lord, and sang 
in those ways. The comfort of the Holy Ghost was their consolation, and that 
which they made their chief joy. They had recourse to the comfort of the Holy 
Ghost, and lived upon that not onlyin days of trouble and aftiction, but in days 
of rest and prosperity. The comforts of the earth, when they had the most | 
free and full enjoyment of them, could not content them without the comfort 
of the Holy Ghost. Observe the connexion of these two; when they walked 
in the fear of the Lord, then they walked in the comfort of the Holy Ghost. 
Those are most likely to walk cheerfully that walk cireumspectly. 

3. God blessed it to them for their increase in number; “they were mul- 
tiplied.” Sometimes the church multiplies the more for its being afflicted, as 
Israel in Egypt; yet if it were always so the saints of the Most High would 
be worn out. At other times, its rest contributes to its growth, as it enlargeth 
the opportunity of ministers, and invites those in that at first are afraid of 
suffering. Or, then when they walked in the fear of God, and his comforts, 
then they were multiplied. Thus, they that will not be won by the Word may 
be won by the conversation of professors. 


32 And it came to pass, as Peter passed through- 
out all guarters, he came down also to the saints 
which dwelt at Lydda. 383 And there he found 
a certain man named Aineas, which had kept his 
bed eight years, and was sick of the palsy. 34 And 
Peter said unto him, Adneas, Jesus Christ maketh 
thee whole: arise, and make thy bed. And he arose 
immediately. 35 And all that dwelt at Lydda and 


Saron saw him, and turned to the Lord. 


Here we have, 
First. ‘The visit Peter made to the churches that were newly planted by the 


dispersed preachers, ver. 32. 
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1, He passed through all quarters. As an apostle, he was n 
ty I f é : sa s not to be the 
resident pastor of any one church, but the itinerant visitor of many churches ; 
to confirm the doctrine of inferior preachers, to confer the Holy Ghost on them 
that believed, and to ordain ministers. He passed dct mavtwv,— among them 
all,” who pertained to the churches of Judwa, Galilee, and Samaria, mentioned 
eye renoine peel ees Hew Mpeg eps always upon the remove, and 
went about doing good;” but still his head quarters were at Jer ‘or 
oe shall etme imprisoned, ch, xii. : dices 3 hg 
2. He came to the saints at Lydda. This seems to be the same with L 
. * . . . = , 1 od 
a city in the tribe of Benjamin, mentioned 1 Chr. viii. 12; zr. ii, 33. The 
Oe tp alone saints, not only some particular eminent ones, as St. Peter 
n - Paul, but every sincere professor of the faith of Christ. T 
saints on the earth, Vetve Gib ee Ee eee 
Secondly. The cure Peter wrou 
ridden eight years, ver. 33. 
1. His case was very deplorable. He 


ght on Aineas,a man that had been bed- 


: was sick of the palsy,a d 

perhaps a dead palsy; the disease was extreme, for he apt hie dumb palsy, 
inveterate, for he kept his bed eight years. And we may suppose both he him- 
self and all about him despaired of relief for him, and concluded upon no 
other but that he must still keep his bed till he removed to his grave. Christ 
chose such patients as those, whose diseases were incurable in a course of 
Das, to shew a desperate the oe of fallen mankind was when he under- 

ok their cure. 1en we were without streng i . 
me Word Rg Acc prene es this poor man, he sent 

2. His cure was very admirable, ver. 34. Ist. Peter interest rist i i 
case, and engaged him for his relief; “neas, Jesus Christ Patan ieee 
Peter doth not pretend to do it himself by any power of his own, but declares 
it to be Christ’s act and deed, and directs him to look up to Christ for help 
and assures him of an immediate cure,—not, He will make thee, but he doth 
make thee, whole; and a perfect cure,—not, makes thee easy, but he makes 
thee whole. He doth not express himself by way of prayer to Christ that he 
would make him whole; but, as one having authority from Christ, and that 
knew his mind, he declares him made whole. 2nd. He ordered him to bestir 
himself, to exert himself; “‘ Arise, and make thy bed,” that all may see thou art 
thoroughly cured. Let none say that, because it is Christ that by the power 
of his grace works all our works in us, therefore we have no work, no duty to 
do; for, though “Jesus Christ makes thee whole,” yet thou must arise, and 
make use of the power he gives thee. “ Arise, and make thy bed,” for another 
use than it has been; to be a bed of rest to thee, no longer a bed of sickness. 
3rd. Power went along with this word; “he arose immediately,” and, no doubt, 
very willingly made his own bed. 7 ‘ ; 

Thirdly. ‘The good influence this had upon many; ver. 35, “ All that dwelt 
at Lydda and Saron saw him, and turned to the Lord.” We can scarce think 
that every individual person in those countries took cognizance of the miracle, 
and was wrought upon by it, but many, the generality of the people in the town 
ot Lydda, and in the country of Saron, or Sharon, a fruitful plain or valley, of 
which it was foretold, “Sharon shall be a fold of flocks,” Isa, \xv. 10. : 

Li AS Ry made inquiry into the truth of the miracle; did not overlook it 
but saw him that was healed, and saw that it was a miraculous cure that was 
wrought upon him, by the power of Christ, and in his name, and with a design 
to conairm and ratify that doctrine of Christ which was now preached to the 
world. 

2. They all submitted to the convincing proof and evidence there was in this 
of the Divine original of the Christian doctrine, and “turned to the Lord,” 
to the Lord Jesus; they turned from Judaism to Christianity; they embraced 
the doctrine of Christ, and submitted to his ordinances, and turned themselyes 
over to him to be ruled, and taught, and saved by him. 


36 Now there was at Joppa a certain disciple named 
Tabitha, which by interpretation is called Dorcas : this 
woman was full of good works and almsdeeds which 
she did. 37 And it came to pass in those days, that 
she was sick, and died: whom when they had washed, 
they laid her in an upper chamber. 38 And forasmuch 
as Lydda was nigh to Joppa, and the disciples had 


LYDDA, 


heard that Peter was there, they sent unto him two 
men, desiring im that he would not delay to come 
to them. 39 Then Peter arose and went with them. 
When he was come, they brought him into the 
upper chamber: and all the widows stood by him 
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weeping, and shewing the coats and garments which | 
Doreas made, while she was with them. 40 But'| 
Peter put them all forth, and kneeled down, and 
ayed ; and turning him to the body said, Tabitha, 
arise. And she opened her eyes : and when she saw 
Peter, she sat up. 41 And he gave her fzs hand, 
and lifted her up, and when he had called the saints _ 
and widows, presented her alive. 42 And it was 
known throughout all Joppa; and many believed in 
the Lord. 43 And it came to pass, that he tarried 
many days in Joppa with one Simon a tanner. 


Here we have a greater miracle wrought by Peter, for the confirming of the 
Gospel, and which exceeded the former ; the raising of Tabitha to life, when 
she had been for some time dead. Here is, . ; i 
First. The life, and death, and character of Tabitha, on whom this miracle 
vas wrought, ver. 36, 37. P 
} hi She aed at Joppa, a seaport town in the tribe of Dan, where Jonah took 
shipping to go to Tarshish, now called Japho. pee 
2. Her name was Tabitha, a Hebrew name, the Greek for which is Dorcas, 
both signifying a doe, or hind, or deer, a pleasant creature; Napthali is com- 
pared to “a hind let loose, giving goodly words.” And the wife, to the kind 
and tender husband, is as the loving hind, and as the pleasant roe, Pr. y. 19. 
3. She was a disciple, one that had embraced the faith of Christ, and was 
baptized. And not only so, but was eminent above many for works of charity ; 
she shewed her faith by her works, her good works, which she was full of; 
that is, which she abounded in; her head was full of cares and contrivances 
which way she should do good, She devised liberal things, Isa. xxxii. 8; 
her hands were full of good employment; she made a business of doing good, 
was never idle, haying learned to maintain good works, 7%. ii. 14; to keep up 
a constant course and method of them. She ‘“‘ was full of good works,” as a 
tree that is full of fruit. Many are full of good words that are empty and 
barren in good works; but Tabitha was a great doer, no great talker; non 
magna loquimur, sed vivimus,— We do not talk great things, but we live them.’ 
Among other good works, she was remarkable for her “alms-deeds which she 
~did;” not only her works of piety, which are good works and the fruits of faith, 
but works of charity and beneficence, flowing from love to her neighbour, and 
a holy contempt of this world. Observe, She is praised, not only for the alms 
which she gave, but for the “alms-deeds which she did.” Those that have not 
estates wherewith to give in charity may yet be able to do in charity, working 
with their hands, or walking with their feet, for the benefit of the poor. And 
they who will not do a charitable deed, whatever they may pretend, if they 
were rich, would not bestow a charitable gift. She was full of alms-deeds, 
av érote, ‘which she made.’ There is an emphasis upon her doing them, 
because what her hand found to do of this kind she did with all her might 
and persevered in. They were “alms-deeds,” not which she purposed an 
designed, and said she would do, “but which she did;” not which she began 
to do, but which she did, which she went through with, which she performed 
the doing of, 2 Cor. viii. 11; ix. 7. This is the life and character of a certain 
disciple, and should agree to all the disciples of Christ; for, if thus we bear 
much fruit, then are we his disciples indeed, Jno. xv. 3. 
4, She was removed in the midst of her usefulness; ver. 37, “‘In those days 
she was sick,and died.” It is promised to those who consider the poor, not that 
they shall never be sick, but that “the Lord will strengthen them upon the 
bed of languishing,” at least with strength in their soul, and so will “ make all 
their bed in their sickness ;” will make it easy, Ps. xli.1,3. They cannot hope 
that they shall never die,—merciful men are taken away, and merciful women 
too,—witness Tabitha, but they may hope that they shall find mercy of the 
Lord in that day, 2 Zim. i. 18. 
5. Her friends, and those about her, did not presently bury her as usual, 
because they were in hopes Peter would come and raise her to life again; but 
they washed the dead body, according to the custom, which, they say, was 
with warm water, which, if there were any life remaining in the body, would 
recover it; so that this was done to shew that she was really and truly dead. 
They tried all the usual methods to bring her to life and could not. Concla- 
matum est,— The last cry was uttered.’ ‘They laid her” out in her grave- 
clothes “in an upper chamber;” which Dr. Lightfoot thinks was probably the 
public meeting-room for the believers of that town; and they laid the body 
eee ekg Peter, if he would come, might raise her to life the more solemnly 
in that place. 
Secondly. The request which her Christian friends sent to Peter to come 
to them with all speed; not to attend the funeral, but, if it might be, to pre- 
vent it, ver. 38. Lydda, where Peter now was, was nigh to Joppa; and the 
disciples at Joppa had heard that Peter was there, and that he had raised 
/Eneas from a bed of languishing, and therefore “sent to him two men,” to 
make the message the more solemn and respectful, ‘“‘desiring him that he 
would not delay to come to them ;” not telling him the occasion, lest he should 
modestly decline coming upon so great an errand as to raise the dead. If they 
can but get him to them, they will leave it to him. heir friend was dead, and 
it was too late to send fora physician; but not too late to send for Peter. 
Post mortem medicus,—‘a physician after death,’ is an absurdity; but not post 
mortem apostolus,— an apostle after death.’ 
Thirdly. The posture in which he found the survivors, when he came to 
them, ver. 39. ‘‘ Peter arose and went with them.” ‘Though they did not 
tell him what they wanted him for, yet he was willing to go along with them, 
believing it was upon some good account or other that he was sent for. 
Let not faithful ministers grudge to be at every body’s beck, as far as they 
have ability, when the great apostle made himself the servant of all, 1 Cor. ix. 19. 
He found the corpse laid in the upper chamber, and attended by widows; 
probably such as were in the communion of the chureh, poor widows. There 
they were, : a 

1, Commending the deceased. A good work, when there was that in them 
which was truly commendable, and recommendable to imitation, and if is done 
modestly and soberly, and without flattery of the survivors, or any sinister 
intention, but purely for the glory of God, and the exciting of others to that 
which is virtuous and praiseworthy. The commendation of Tabitha was like 
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her own virtues, not in word, but in deed. Here were no encomiunis of her in 

orations, or poems inscribed to her memory, but “the widows shewed the coats | 

and garments which she made” for them, and bestowed upon them, “ while she | 

was with them.” It was the gpuafont, of Job while he lived, that the loins of | 
70 
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the poor blessed him, because they were warmed with the fleece of his sheep, 
Job xxxi. 20; and here it was the credit of Tabitha when she was dead, that 
the backs of the widows praised her, for the garments which she made them, 
And those are certainly best praised whose own works praise them in the 
gates, whether others’ words do or no. And it ismuch more honourable to 
clothe a company of crazy widows with needful clothing for night and day, 
who will pray for their benefactors when they do not see them, than to clotlie 
a company of lazy footmen with rich liveries, who perhaps behind their backs 
will curse them that clothe them, Weel. vii. 21; and it is what all that are wise 
and good will take a greater pleasure in, for goodness is true greatness, and 
will pass better in the account shortly. Observe, Ist. Into what channel 
‘Tabitha turned much of her charity. Doubtless there were other instances of 
her alms-deeds which she did, but this was now produced: she did, as it should 
seem, with her own hands “make coats and garments” for poor widows, who 
perhaps with their own labour could make a shift to get their bread, but could 
not earn enough to buy clothes. And this is an excellent piece of charity, “If 
thou seest the naked, that thou cover him,” Jsa, lviii. 7; and not think it enough 
to say, “ Be ye warmed,” Jas. ii. 15,16. 2nd. What a grateful sense the poor 
had of her kindness. ‘* They shewed the coats,” not ashamied to own that they 
were indebted to her for the clothes on their backs. Those are horribly 
ungrateful indeed that have kindness shewn them, and will not make at least 
an acknowledgment of it by shewing the kindness that is done them, as these 
widows here did. They that receive alms are not obliged so industriously to 
conceal it as those are who give alms. When the poor reflect upon the rich 
as uncharitable and unmerciful, they ought to reflect upon themselves, an 
consider whether they are not unthankful and ungrateful. Their shewing their 
coats and garments which Dorcas made tended to the praise not onl of her 
charity, but of her industry, according to the character of the virtuous wonian, 
that she ‘ layeth her hands to the spindle,” or at least to the needle, and then 
“stretcheth out her hand to the poor, and reacheth forth her hands to th 
needy,’ of what she has worked; and when God and the poor have thus hac 
their due, “she makes herself coverings of tapestry, and her own clothing is 
silk and purple,” Pr. xxxi, 19—22. 

2. They were here lamenting the loss of her; the widows stood by Peter 
weeping. When the merciful are taken away, it should be laid to heart; 
especially by those to whom they have been ina particular manner merciful, 
‘They needed not to weep for her, she was taken from the evil to come; she 
rests from her labours, and her works follow her, besides those she leaves 
behindher. But they weep for themselves and for their children, who will soon 
find the want .of such a good woman, that had not left her fellow, Observe, 
They take notice of what good Dorcas did while she was with them: but now 
she is gone from them, and that is the grief. Those that are charitable will 
find that the poor they have always with them; but it is well if those that are 
poor find that they have the charitable always with them. We must make a 
good use of the lights that yet a little while are with us, because they will not 
be always with us, will not be long with us; and when they are gone we shall 
think what they did when they were with us. It should seem the widows 
wept before Peter, as an inducement to him, if he could do any thing, to have 
compassion on them, and help them, and restore one to them that used to have 
compassion on them. When charitable people are dead, there is io praying 
them to life again; but when they are sick that piece of gratitude is owing 
them to pray for their recovery, that if it be the will of God those may be 
spared to live who can ill be spared.to die. 

Fourthly. The manner how she was raised to life, 

1. Privately. She was laid in the upper room where they used to haye their 
public meetings, and it should seem there was great crowding about the dea 
body, in expectation what would be done; but “ Peter put them all forth,” al 
the weeping widows, all but some few relations of the family, or perhaps the 
heads of the church, to join with him in prayer, as Christ did, Mat. ix. 25. 
Thus Peter declined avery thing that looked like vainglory and ostentation ; 
they came to see, but he did not come to be seen. He “put them all forth,” 
that he might with the more freedom pour out his soul before God in prayer 
upon this occasion, and not be disturbed with their noisy and clamorous 
lamentations. 

2. By prayer. In his healing Auneas there was an implicit prayer; but in this 
greater work he addressed himself to God by solemn prayer, as Christ when 
he raised Lazarus; but Christ’s prayer was with the authority of a Son, who 
quickens whom he will, Peter’s with the submission of a servant, who is under 
direction, and therefore he “kneeled down and prayed.” 

3. By the word, a quickening word, a word which is spirit and life. He 
turned to the body, which intimates that when he prayed he turned from it. 
Lest the sight of it should discourage his faith, he looked another way, to 
teach us, like Abraham, against hope to believe in hope, and overlook the 
difficulties that lie in the way; not considering the body as now dead, lest we 
should stagger at the promise, Rom. iv. 19,20. But when he had prayed he 
turned to the body, and spake in his Master’s name, and according to his 
example, “‘l'abitha, arise ;” return to life again, Power went along with this 
word, and she came to life; opened her eyes which death had closed. Thus, in 
the raising of dead souls to spiritual life, the first sign of life is the opeuing 
of the eyes of the mind, ch, xxvi. 18. When she saw Peter, she sat up, to 
shew that she was really and truly alive; and, ver. 41, “‘ He gave her his hand 
and lifted her up;” not asif she laboured under any remaining weakness, bu 
thus he would, as it were, welcome her to life again, and gave her the right 
hand of fellowship among the living from whom she had been cut off. Aud, 
lastly, He “called the saints and widows,’ who were all in sorrow for her 
death, and “ presented her alive” to them, to their great comfort; particularly 
ot the widows, who laid her death much to heart, ver. 41, To them he Ream! 
her, as Elijah, | Ain. xvii. 23, and Elisha, 2 Jtin. iv. 36, and Christ, Lw. vii. 15, 
presented the dead sons alive to their mothers. And the greatest joy and satis- 
faction are expressed by life from the dead. 

Fifthly. The good etfiect of this miracle. 

1. Many were by it convinced of the truth of the Gospel, that it was from 
Heaven, and not of men, and “ believed in the Lord,” ver. 42. ‘The thing was 
“known throughout all Joppa;” it would be in every body’s mouth quickly, 
and, it being a town of seataring men, the notice of it would be the sooner 
carried from thence to other countries; and, though some never minded it, 
many were wrought upon by it. This was the end of miracles, to confirm a 

ivine revelation. ; 

2. Peter was hereby induced to continue some time in this city, ver. 43. 
Finding that a door of opportunity was opened for him there, he tacvied there 
many days, till he was sent thence, and sent for from thence upon business to 
another place. He tarried not in the house of Tabitha, though she was rich, 
lest he should seem to seek his own glory; but he took up his lodging with 
one Simon a tanner, an ordinary tradesman, which is an instance of his con- 
descension and humility. And | he has tapeht us not to mind high 
things, but to condescend to them of low estate, Atom. xiii. 16. And, though 
Peter might seem to be buried in obscurity here in the house of a poor tanner 
by the sea side, yet hence God fetched him to a noble piece of service in the 
next chapter; for “ those that humble themselves shall be exalted.” y 
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It is a turn very new and remarkable which the story of this chapter gives to the Acts of 
the Apostles. Hitherto, both at Jerusalem and everywhere else where the ministers 
of Christ came, they preached the Gospel only to the Jews, or those Greeks that were 
circumcised and proselyted to the Jews’ religion; but now, lo, we turn to the Gentiles, 
and to them the door of faith is here opened. Good news indeed to us sinners of the 
Gentiles. The apostle Peter is the man that is first employed to admit uncircumcised 
Gentiles into the Christian church; and Cornelius, a Roman centurion, or colonel, is 
the first that with his family and friends is so admitted. Now here we are told, 
J. How Cornelius was directed by a vision to send for Peter, and did send for him 
accordingly, ver. 1—8. II. How Peter was directed by a vision to go to Cornelius, 
though he was a Gentile, without making any scruple of it; and did go accordingly, 
ver. 9—23. III. The happy interview between Peter and Cornelius at Cesarea, 
ver. 24—33. IV. The sermon Peter preached in the house of Cornelius to him and 
to his friends, ver. 34—48. V. The baptizing of Cornelius and his friends with the 
Holy Ghost first, and then with water, ver. 44—48. 


HERE was a certain man 
in Cesarea called Corne- 
lius, a centurion of the band 
called the Italian band, 2 
A devout man, and one 
that feared God with all 
his house, which gave much 
\WiZeg alms to the people, and 
NCS prayed to God alway. 3 
HAG He saw in a vision evident] 
about the ninth hour of the day an angel of God 
coming in to him, and saying unto him, Cornelius. 
4 And when he looked on him, he was afraid, and 
said, What is it, Lord? And he said unto him, Thy 
prayers and thine alms are come up for a memorial 
before God. 5 And now send men to Joppa, and 
eall for one Simon, whose surname is Peter: 6 He 
lodgeth with one Simon a tanner, whose house is by 
the sea side: he shall tell thee what thou oughtest 
to do. 7 And when the angel which spake unto 
Cornelius was departed, he called two of his house- 
hold servants, and a devout soldier of them that 
waited on him continually; 8 And when he had 
declared all these things unto them, he sent them to 


Joppa. 


The bringing of the Gospel to the Gentiles, and the bringing of them who 
had been strangers and foreigners to be fellow-citizens with the saints, and of 
the household of God, was such a mystery to the apostles themselves, and such 
a surprise, Eph. iii. 3, 6, that it concerns us carefully to observe all the circum- 
stances of the beginning of this great work, this part of the mystery of godli- 
ness, Christ preached to the Gentiles, and believed on in the world, 1 Tim. iii. 16. 
It is not unlikely that some Gentiles might before now step into a synagogue 
of the Jews, and hear the Gospel preached; but the Gospel was neyer yet 
designedly preached to the Gentiles, nor any of them baptized; Cornelius was 
the first. And here we have, 

First. An account given us of this Cornelius, who and what he was, that 
was the firstborn of the Gentiles to Christ. We are here told that he was 
a great man, and a good man; two characters that seldom meet, but here 
they did; and where they do meet, they put a lustre upon each other. Good- 
ness makes greatness truly valuable, and greatness makes goodness much more 
serviceable, 

1. Cornelius was an officer of the army, ver. 1. He was at present quartered 
in Ceesarea, a strong city, lately re-edified and fortitied by Herod the Great, 
and called Cesarea, in honour of Augustus Cesar. It lay on the sea shore, 
yery convenient for the yes up of a correspondence between Rome and its 
eonquests in those parts. The Roman governor, or proconsul, ordinarily resided 
there, ch. xxiii. 23, 24; xxiv. 6. Here there was a band, or cohort, or regiment 
of the Roman army, which probably was the governor's life-guard, and is here 
called the Italian band, because, that they might be the more sure of their 
fidelity, they were all native Romans or Italians. Cornelius had a command in 
this part of the army. His name, Cornelius, was much used among the Romans, 
among some of the most ancient and noble families. He was an officer of con- 
siderable rank and figure, a centurion. We read of one in our Saviour’s time 
of that rank, whom he gave a great commendation of, Mat. viii. 10. Whena 
Gentile must be pitched upon to receive the Gospel first, it is not a Gentile 
philosopher, much less a Gentile priest, who are bigoted to their notions and 
worships, and prejudiced against the Gospel of Christ, but a Gentile soldier, 
who is a man of more free thought; and he that truly is so, when the Christian 
doctrine is fairly set before him, cannot but receive it, and bid it welcome. 
‘Fishermen, unlearned and ignorant men, were the first of the Jewish converts, 

ut not so of the Gentiles; for the world shall know that the Gospel has that 
in it which may recommend it to men of polite learning and a liberal education, 
as we have reason to think this centurion was. Let not soldiers and officers of 
the army plead that their employment frees them from the restraints which 
some others are under, and, giving them an opportunity of living more at large, 
may excuse them if they be not religious; for here was an officer of the army 
that embraced Christianity, and yet was neither turned out of his place, nor 

turned himself out, And, jastly, it oes a mortification to the Jews, that not 
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only the Gentiles were taken into the church, b 

¢ _ 19. é ’ ; but the first that was taker 
Be ais olflege of the Roman army, which was to them the abomination of 
_ 2. He was, according to the measure of t i igi f 
1s a very good character that is given of the light he had, epeligions man. i 
worshipper of false gods, or images, nor allowed himself in any of those immo- 
: jes w vich the greater part of the Gentile world were given up to, to punish 

em for their idolatry. 1st. He was possessed with a principle of regard t 
the true and living God; he was “a devout man and one th t fi a aG oa.” He 
pelisred in one God, the creator of heaven and earth, sudihada reverence of 
us & ory and authority, and a dread of offending him by sin; and though he 
was a soldier, it was no diminution to the credit of his valour to tremble 
before God. 2nd. He kept up religion in his family; he “feared God wih all 
nis house.” He would not admit any idolaters under his roof, but took care 
that not himself only, but all his, should serve the Lord. Every d man will 
do what he can that those about him may be good too ord. He cee Pe 
charitable man; he “gave much alms to the people,” the peo | th BSH 
notwithstanding the singularities of their religion ‘Thou hh he s G tile’ 
he was willing to contribute to the relief of one that A S onl oWaae of 
charity, without asking what religion he was of. 4th. He was much in te = 
he “prayed to God alway.” He kept up stated times for wrayer ad ae 
constant to them. Note, Wherever the fear of God rules in ie ae it will 
appeny eth in works of charity and of piety, and neither will excuse us from 

Secondly. The orders given him from Heaven, by the mini 

: € f stry of an angel, to 
send for Peter to come to him; whic ae nee i ad 1 
been thns directed 9 task Onserves would never have done, if he had not 

1. How and in what way these orders were giy i visi j 
which an angel delivered then to him. It oe Rive Dacia hee a vielen ia 
day,” at three of the clock in the afternoon, which is with us an hour of busi- 
ness and conversation; but then, because it was in the temple the time of the 
offering of the evening sacrifice, it was made by devout people an hour of 
prayer, to intimate that all our prayers are to be offered up in the virtue of 
the great Sacrifice. Cornelius was now at prayer, so he tells us himself, ver. 30. 
Now here we are told, Ist. That an angel of God came in to him. By the 
brightness of his countenance, and the manner of his coming in, he knew him 
to be something more than a man, and therefore nothing less than an angel, an 
express from heaven. 2nd. That he saw him evidently, with his bodily eyes; 
not in a dream presented to his imagination, but in a Vision presented to his 
sight, for his greater satisfaction; it carried its own evidence along with it 
3rd. That he called him by his name, Cornelius, to intimate the particular 
notice God took of him. 4th. That this put Cornelius for the present into 
some confusion; ver. 4, “ when he looked on him, he was afraid.” The wisest 
and best men have been struck with fear upon the appearance of any extra- 
ordinary messenger from heaven; and justly, for sinful man knows he has no 
reason to expect any good tidings from thence. And therefore Cornelius cries 
“What is it, Lord?” What is the matter? This he speaks as one afraid of 
something amiss, and longing to be eased of that fear by knowing the truth; 
or as one desirous to know the mind of God, and ready to comply with it, as 
Seapine, yee saith my Lord unto his servant ?” and Samuel, “ Speak, for thy 

y a 1. 
2, What the message was that was delivered to him. 
: ee He is assured that God accepts of him in walking according to the light 
ne had; ver. 4, ‘‘ Thy prayers and thine alms are come up for a memorial before 
God.” Observe, Prayers and alms must go together. We must follow our 
prayers with alms; for the fast that God hath chosen is, to draw out the soul 
to the hungry, Zsa. lviii. 6,7. It is not enough to pray that what we have may 
be sanctified to us, but we must give alms of such things as we have; and then 
behold, all things are clean to us, Lu. xi. 41. And we must follow our alms with 
our prayers, that God would graciously accept them, and that they may be 
blessed to those to whom they are given. Cornelius prayed and gave alms, not 
as the Pharisees, to be seen of men, but in sincerity, as unto God; and he is 
here told, that they were “come up for a memorial before God.” They were 
upon record in heaven, in the book of remembrance that is written there for all 
that fear God, and shall be remembered to his advantage; Thy prayers shall be 
answered, and thine alms recompensed. The sacrifices under the law are said 
to be for a memorial; see Lev. ii. 9, 16; v. 12; vi. 15; and prayers and alms are our 
spiritual offerings, which God is pleased to take cognizance of, and have regard 
to. The Divine revelation communicated to the Jews, as far as the Gentiles 
were concerned in it, not only as it directed and improved the light and law of 
nature, but as it promised a Messiah to come, Cornelius believed and submitted 
to. What he did, he did in that faith, and was accepted of God in it; for the 
Gentiles to whom the law of Moses came were not obliged to become cir- 
eee hed as those to whom the Gospel of Christ comes are to become 
aptize iristians. 

2nd. He is appointed to inquire after a farther discovery of Divine grace. 
now lately made to the world; ver. 5, 6, he must send forthwith to Joppa, an 
inquire for one Simon Peter; he lodgeth at the house of one Simon a tanner: 
his house is by the sea side, and if he be sent for he will come; and when he 
comes, “he shall tell thee what thou oughtest to do,” in answer to thy question, 
“What isit, Lore fs Now here are two things very surprising, and well worthy 
our consideration: 

First. Cornelius prays and gives alms, in the fear of God; is religious him- 
self, and keeps up religion in his family ; and all this so as to be accepted of God 
in it: and yet there is something farther that he ought todo; he ought to 
embrace the Christian religion, now God has established it among men. Not, 
he may do it if he pleases,—it will be an improvement and entertainment to him 
—but he must do it, it is indispensably necessary to his acceptance with Go 
for the future, though he has been accepted in his services hitherto. He that 
believed the promise of the Messiah must now believe the performance of that 
promise. Now God had giyen a farther record concerning his Son than what 
had been given in the Old Testament prophecies, he requires that we receive 
that when it is brought to us; and now neither our prayers nor our alms come 
up for a memorial before God unless we believe in Faas Christ; for it is that 
farther which we ought to do. “This is his commandment, that we believe.” 
Prayers and alms are accepted from those that believe that the Lord is God, 
and have not opportunity of knowing more; but from those to whom it is 
preached that Jesus is Christ, it is necessary to the acceptance of their per- 
sons, prayers, and alms, that they believe that, and rest upon him alone for 
acceptance. 

Baa. Cornelius has now an angel from heaven talking to him, and yet he 
must not receive the Gospel of Christ from this angel, nor be told by him what 
he ought to do; but all that the angel has to say is, Send for Peter, and he shall 
tell thee. As the former obseryation puts a mighty honour upon the Gospel, 
so doth this upon the Gospel ministry; it was not to the highest of angels, but 
to them who were less than the least of all saints, that this grace was given, to 
preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ,” ph. iu. 8, that 
the excellency of the power might be of God, and the dignity of an institution 
of Christ supported; for * unto the angels hath he not put in subjection the 
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r ” Heb. ii. 5, but to the Son of man as the sovereign, and the sons 
Rona coerce and ministers of state, whose terror shall not make us 
afraid, nor their hand be heavy upon us, as this angel’s now was to Cornelius. 
And, as it was an honour to the apostle that he must preach that which an 
angel might not, so it was a farther honour that an angel was despatched on 
purpose from heaven to order him to be sent for. Lo bring a faithful minister 
and a willing people together is a work worthy of an angel, and what there- 
fore the greatest of men should be glad to be employed in, , 

Thirdly. His immediate obedience to these orders, ver. 7, 8. He sent with all 
speed to Joppa to fetch Peter to him, Had he himself only been concerned, he 
would have gone to Joppa to him. But he had a family, and kinsmen, and 
friends, ver. 24, a little congregation of them that could not go to Joppa, and 
therefore he sends for Peter. Observe, : ; 

1. When he sent. As soon as the “angel which spoke unto him had de- 
yarted.” Without dispute or delay, he was obedient to the heavenly vision. 

e perceived by what the angel said that he was to have some farther work 
prescribed him, and he longed to have it told him. He made haste, and delayed 
not, to do this commandment. In any affair wherein our souls are concerned 
it is good for us not to lose time. 

2. Whom he sent. “Two of his household servants,” who all feared God, 
and “a devout soldier,” one of them that ‘ waited on him continually.” Ob- 
serve, A devout centurion had devout soldiers. A little devotion commonly 

oes a great way with soldiers; but there would be more of it in the soldiers 
if there were but more of it in the commanders. Officers in an army that have 
such a great power over the soldiers as we find the centurion had, A/Zat. viii. 9, 
have a great opportunity of promoting religion, at least of restraining vice 
and profaneness in those under their command, if they would but improve it. 
Observe, When this centurion was to choose some of his soldiers to attend his 
person, and to be always about him, he pitched upon such of them as were 
devout; they shall be preferred and countenanced, to encourage others to be so. 
He went by David’s rule, Ps. ci. 6, “‘ Mine eye shall be upon the faithful in the 
land, that they may dwell with me.” 

3. What instructions he gave them; ver. 8, “ he declared all these things unto 
them;” told them of the vision he had, and the orders given him to send for 
Peter, because Peter’s coming was a thing in which they were concerned, for 
they had souls to save as well as he. Therefore he doth not only tell them 

where to find Peter, which he might have thought it enough to do, —“ the ser- 
vant knows not what his lord doth,’—but he tells them on what errand he was 
to come, that they might importune him. 


9 On the morrow, as they went on their journey, 
and drew nigh unto the city, Peter went up upon 
‘the housetop to pray about the sixth hour: 10 
And he became very hungry, and would have eaten: 
but while they made ready, he fell into a trance, 
11 And saw heaven opened, and a certain vessel 
descending unto him, as it had been a great sheet 
knit at the four corners, and let down to the earth: 
12 Wherein were all manner of fourfooted beasts of 
the earth, and wild beasts, and creeping things, and 
fowls of the air. 13 And there came a voice to 
-him, Rise, Peter; kill, and eat. 14 But Peter said, 
Not so, Lord; for I have never eaten any thing that 
is common orunclean. 15 And the voice spake unto 
him again the second time, What God hath cleansed, 
that call not thon common. 16 This was done thrice: 
and the vessel was received up again into heaven. 
17 Now while Peter doubted in himself what this 
vision which he had seen should mean, behold, the 
men which were sent from Cornelius had made 
enquiry for Simon’s house, and stood before the 
gate, 18 And called, and asked whether Simon, 
which was surnamed Peter, were lodged there. 


Cornelius had received positive orders from heaven to send for Peter, whom 
otherwise he had not heard of, or at least, not heeded. But here is another 
difficulty that lies in the way of bringing them together. The question is 
whether Peter will come to Cornelius when he is sent for; not as if he thinks 
it below him to come at a beck, or as if he is afraid to preach his doctrine toa 
polite man as Cornelius was; but it sticks at a point of conscience: Cornelius 
is a very worthy man, and has many good qualities, but he is a Gentile, he 
1s not circumcised; and, because God in his law had forbidden his people to 
associate with idolatrous nations, they would not keep company with any but 
those of their own religion, though they were never so deserving, and carried 
the matter so far, that they made even the involuntary touch of a Gentile to 
contract a ceremonial pollution, Jno. xviii. 28. Peter had not got over this 
stingy, bigoted notion of his countrymen, and therefore will be shy of coming 
to Cornelius. Now, to remove this difficulty, he has a vision here, to prepare 
him to receive the message sent him by Cornelius, as Ananias had to prepare 
him to go to Paul. The Scriptures of the Old Testament had spoken plainly of 
the bringing in of the Gentiles into the church, Christ had given plain inti- 
mation of it, when he ordered them to teach all nations, and yet even Peter 
himself, that knew so much of his Master’s mind, cannot understand it, till it 
was here revealed by vision, that the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, Eph. iii. 6. 
Now here observe, 

"First. The circumstances of this vision. 

1. It was when the messengers sent from Cornelius were now nigh the city, 

ver. 9, Peter knew nothing of their approach, and they knew nothing of his 
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praying; but He that knew both him and them was preparing things for the 
interview, and facilitating the end of their negotiation. ‘To all God’s purposes 
there is a time, a proper time; and he is pleased often to bring things to the 
minds of his ministers which they had not thought of, just then when they have 
occasion to use them. 

2. It was when “ Peter went up upon the housetop to pray,” about noon. 
Ist. Peter was much in prayer, much in secret prayer, though he had a great 
deal of public work upon his hands. 2nd. He prayed about the sixth hour, 
according to David’s example, who not only morning and evening, but at noon, 
addressed himself to God by prayer, Ps. lv. 17. From morning to night we 
would think to be too long to be without meat, yet who thinks it is too long to 
be without prayer? 3rd. He prayed upon the housetop ; thither he retired for 
privacy, where he could neither hear nor be heard, and so might avoid both dis- 
traction and ostentation. ‘There, upon the roof of the house, he had a full view 
of the heavens, which might assist his pious adoration of the God he prayed to; 
and there he had also a full view of the city and country, which might assist 
his pious compassion of the people he prayed for. 4th. He had this vision 
immediately after he had prayed, as an answer to his prayer for the spread- 
ing of the Gospel; and because the ascent of the heart to God in prayer 
an excellent preparative to receive the discoveries of the Divine grace and 
avour. 

3. It was when “ he became very hungry,” and was waiting for his dinner, 
ver. 10. Probably he had not eaten before that day, though doubtless he had 
prayed before; and now he “would have eaten,” 7HeAe yevoacba, ‘he would have 
tasted, — which intimates his great moderation and temperance in eating,— 
when he was very hungry, yet he would be content with a little, with a 
taste, and would not fly upon the spoil. Now this hunger was a proper inlet 
to the vision about meats, as Christ’s hunger in the wilderness was to Satan’s 
temptations to turn stones into bread. 

Secondly. The vision itself, which was not so plain as that to Cornelius, but 
more figurative and enigmatical, to make the deeper impression. 

1. “ He fell into a trance,” or extacy, not of terror, but of contemplation, with 
which he was so entirely swallowed up, as not only not to be regardful, but not 
to be sensible of external things; he quite lost himself to this world, and so had 
his mind entirely free for converse with Divine things, as Adam in innoceney, 
when the deep sleep fell upon him. ‘The more clear we get of the world the 
more near we get to heaven; whether Peter was now in the body or out of the 
body, he could not himself tell, much less can we, 2 Cor. xii. 2, 3: see Gen. xv. 12; 
Acts xxii. 17. 

2. He saw heaven opened, that he might be sure his authority to go to 
Cornelius was indeed from heaven; that it was a Divine light which altered 
his sentiments, and a Divine power that gave him his commission. ‘The 
opening of the heavens signified the opening of a mystery that had been hid, 
Rom. xvi. 20. 

3. He saw a great sheet full of all manner of living creatures, which de- 
scended from heaven, and was let down to him to the earth; that is, to the roof 
of the house where he now was. Here were not only beasts of the earth, but 
fowls of the air, which might have flown away, laid at his feet; and not only 
tame beasts, but wild. Here were no fishes of the sea, because there were none 
of them in particular unclean, but whatever had fins and seales were allowed 
to be eaten. Some make this sheet thus filled to represent the church of Christ. 
It comes down from heaven, from heaven opened, not only to send it down, 
Rev. xxi. 2, but to receive souls sent up from it; it is knit at the four corners, 
to receive those fromall parts of the world that are willing to be added to it, 
and to retain and keep those safe that are taken into it, that they may not fall 
out; and in this we find some of all countries, nations, and languages, without 
any distinction of Greek or Jew, or any disadvantage put upon barbarian or 
Scythian, Col. iii. 2. The net of the Gospel encloseth all, both bad and good, 
those that before were clean and unclean. Or it may be applied to the bounty 
of Divine providence, which, antecedently to the prohibitions of the ceremonial 
law, had given to man a liberty to use all the creatures, to which by the cancel- 
ling of that law we are now restored. By this vision we are taught to see all 
the benefit and service we have from the inferior creatures coming down to us 
from heaven. It is the gift of God who made them, made them fit for us, and 
then gave to man aright to them, and dominion over them. Lord, what is man, 
that he should be thus magnified! Ps. viii. 4—8. How-would it double our com- 
fort in the creatures, and our obligations to serve God in the use of them, to 
see them thus let down to us out of heaven! 

4. Peter was ordered by a voice from heaven to make use of this plenty and 
variety which God had sent him; ver. 13, “ Rise, Peter, kill, and eat,” without 
putting any difference between clean and unclean; take which thou hast most 
mind to. ‘Lhe distinction of meats which the law made was intended to puta 
difference between Jew and Gentile, that it might be difficult to them to dine 
and sup with a Gentile, because they would have that set before them which 
they were not allowed to eat ; and now the taking off of that prohibition was a 
plain allowance to converse with the Gentiles, and to be free and familiar with 
them. Now they might fare as they fared, and therefore might eat with them, 
and be fellow-commoners with them. 

5. Peter stuck to his principles, and would by no means hearken to the 
motion, though he was hungry; ver. 14, ‘‘ Not so, Lord.” Though hunger will 
break through stone walls, God’s laws should be to us a stronger fence than 
stone walls, and not so easily broken through. And he will adhere to God’s 
laws, though he has a countermand by a voice from heaven, not knowing at 
first but that Kill, and eat,” was acommand of trial whether he would adhere to 
the more sure word, the written law; and if so his answer had been very good 
“Not so, Lord.” Temptations to eat forbidden fruit must not be parleye 
with, but _peremptorily rejected; we must startle at the thonght of it; “ Not 
so, Lord.” The reason he gives is, “For I have never eaten any thing that is 
common or unclean;” hitherto I have kept my integrity in this matter, and 
will still keep it. If God by his grace has preserved us from gross sin unto 
this day, we should use that as an argument with ourselves to abstain from 
all appearance of evil. So strict were the pious Jews in this matter, that the 
seven brethren, those glorious martyrs under Antiochus, chose rather to be 
tortured to death in the most cruel manner that ever was than to eat swine’s 
flesh, because it was forbidden by the law. No wonder then that Peter saith it 
with so much pleasure, that his conscience could witness for him that he had 
never gratified his appetite with any forbidden food. 

6. God, by asecond voice from heaven, proclaimed the repeal of the law in 
this case; ver. 15, What God has cleansed, that call not thou common.” He 
that.made the law might alter it when he pleased, and reduce the matter to its 
first state. God had, for reasons suited to the Old Testament dispensation, 
restrained the Jews from eating such and such meats, which, while that dis- 
pensation lasted, they were obliged in conscience to submit to; but he has now, 
for reasons suited to the New Testament dispensation, taken off that restraint, 
and set the matter at large, has cleansed that which was before polluted to us; 
and we ought to make use of, and “stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ 
has made us free,” and not call that common or unclean which God has now 

declared clean. Note, We ought to welcome it as a great mercy, that by the 
Gospel of Christ we are freed from the distinction of meats, which was made 
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by the law of Moses, and that now “ every creature of God is good, and nothing 
to be refused;” not so much because hereby we gain the use of swine’s flesh, 
hares, rabbits, and other pleasant and wholesome food for our bodies, but 
chiefly because conscience is hereby freed from a yoke in things of this nature, 
that we might serve God without fear. Though the Gospel has made duties 
which were not so by the law of nature, yet it has not, like the law of Moses, 
made sins that were not so. Those who command to abstain from some kinds 
of meat at some times of the year, and place religion in it, call that common 
which God hath cleansed, and in that error, more than in any truth, are the 
successors of Peter. 

7. “This was done thrice,” ver. 16. The sheet was drawn up alittle way, and 
let down again the second time, and so the third time, with the same call to him 
to kill and eat, and the same reason, that what God had cleansed, we must not 
call common; but, whether Peter’s refusal was repeated the second and third 
time, is not certain; sure it was not, when his objection had the first time 
received such a satisfactory answer. ‘The doubling of Pharaoh’s dream, and 
so the trebling of Peter’s vision, was to shew that the thing was certain, and 
engage him to take so much the more notice of it. The instructions given us 


in the things of God, whether by the ear in the preaching of the Word, or by the } 


eye in sacraments, need to be often repeated; precept must be upon precept, 
and line upon line. But at last the vessel was received up into heaven. Those 
who make this vessel to represent the church, including both Jews and Gen- 
tiles, as this did both clean and unclean creatures, make this very aptly to 
signify the admission of the believing Gentiles into the church, and into Besten 
too, into the Jerusalem above. Christ has opened the kingdom of heaven to all 
believers, and there we shall find, besides those that are sealed out of all the 
tribes of Israel, an innumerable company out of every nation, Rev. vii. 9, but 
they are such as God has cleansed. 

Thirdly. The providence which very opportunely explained this vision, and 
gave Peter to understand the intention of it, ver. 17, 18. 

1. What Christ did, Peter knew not just then, Jno. xiii. 7. He ‘‘ doubted 
within himself what this vision which he had seen should mean.” He had no 
reason to doubt the truth of it, that it was a heavenly vision, all his doubt was 
concerning the meaning of it. Note, Christ reveals himself to his people by 
degrees, and not all at once, and leaves them to doubt a while, to ruminate 
pecn a thing, and debate it to and fro in their own minds before he clears it up 

o them. 

2. Yet he was made to know presently ; for the men which were sent from 
Cornelius were just now come to the house, and were at the gate, inquiring 
whether Peter lodged there, and by their errand it will appear what was 
the meaning of this vision. Note, God knows what services are before us, 
and therefore how to prepare us; and we then better know the meaning 
of Yon he has tanght us, when we find what occasion we have to make 
use of it. 


19 While Peter thought on the vision, the Spirit 
said unto him, Behold, three men seek thee. 20 
Arise therefore, and get thee down, and go with 
them, doubting nothing: for I have sent them. 21 
Then Peter went down to the men which were sent 
unto him from Cornelius; and said, Behold, I am 
he whom ye seek: what is the cause wherefore ye 
are come? 22 And they said, Cornelius the cen- 
turion, a just man, and one that feareth God, and 
of good report among all the nation of the Jews, 
was warned from God by an holy angel to send for 
thee into his house, and to hear words of thee. 23 
Then called he them in, and lodged them. And on 
the morrow Peter went away with them, and certain 
brethren from Joppa accompanied him. 24 And 
the morrow after they entered into Czsarea, And 
Cornelius waited for them, and had called together 
his kinsmen and near friends. 25 And as Peter 
was coming in, Cornelius met him, and fell down at 
his feet, and worshipped him. 26 But Peter took 
him up, saying, Stand up; I myself also am a man. 
27 And as he talked with him, he went in,and found 
many that were come together. 28 And he said 
unto them, Ye know how that it is an unlawful 
thing for a man that is a Jew to keep company, or 
come unto one of another nation; but God hath 
shewed me that I should not call any man common 
or unclean. 29 Therefore came I unto you without 
gainsaying, as soon as I was sent for: I ask therefore 
for what intent ye have sent for me? 380 And 
Cornelius said, Four days ago I was fasting until 
this hour; and at the ninth hour I prayed in my 


house, and, behold, a man stood before me in bright 
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clothing, 31 And said, Cornelius, thy prayer is 
heard, and thine alms are had in remembrance in 
the sight of God. 382 Send therefore to Joppa, and 
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call hither Simon, whose surname is Peter; he is 
lodged in the house of one Simon a tanner by the 
sea side: who, when he cometh, shall speak unto 
thee. 33 Immediately therefore I sent to thee: 
and thou hast well done that thou art come. Now 
therefore are we all here present before God, to hear 
all things that are commanded thee of God. 


We have here the meeting between Peter the apostle and Cornelius the 
centurion. ‘Though Paul was designed to be the apostle of the Gentiles, and 
to gather in the harvest among them, and Peter to be the apostle of the cireum- 
cision, yet it is ordered that Peter shall break the ice, and reap the firstfruits 
of the Gentiles, that the believing Jews who retained too much of the old 
leaven of ill-will to the Gentiles might be the better reconciled to their admis- 
sion into the church, when they were first brought in by their own apostle, 
which Peter urgeth against those that would have imposed circumcision upon 
the Gentile converts, ch. xv. 7, “ Ye know that God made choice among us, 
pint the Gentiles by my mouth should hear the word of the Gospel.” Now 

ere, 

First. Peter is directed by the Spirit to go along with Cornelius’ messengers, 
ver. 19, 20; and this is the exposition of the vision. Now the riddle is un- 
riddled, while Peter thought on the vision. He was musing upon it, and then 
it was opened to him. Note, Those that would be taught the things of God 
must think on those things; that would understand the Scripture must medi- 
tate in them day and night. He was at a loss about it, and then had it 
explained; which encourages us, when we know not what to do, to have our 
eyes up unto God for direction. Observe, 

1. Whence he had the direction; “the Spirit said unto him” what he should 
do. It was not spoken to him by an angel, but spoken in him by the Spirit 
secretly whispering it in his ear, as it were, as God spake to Samuel, 
1 Sam. ix. 153; or impressing it powerfully upon his mind, so that he knew 
it to be a Divine aflatus, or inspiration, according to the promise, Jno. xvi. 13. 

2. What the direction was. Ist. He is told, before any of the servants could 
come up to tell him, that there are three men below want to speak with him, 
ver. 19; and he must arise from his musings, leave off thinking of the vision, 
and go down to them, ver. 20. Those that are searching into the meaning 
of the words of God, and the visions of the Almighty, should not be always 
poring, no, nor always praying ; but should sometimes look abroad, look about 
them, and they may meet with that which will be of use to them in their 
inquiries ; for the Scripture is in the fulfilling every day. 2nd. He is ordered 
to go along with the messengers to Cornelius, though he was a Gentile, doubt- 
ing nothing. He must not only go, but go cheerfully, without reluctancy 
or hesitation, or any scruple concerning the lawfulness of it; not doubting 
whether he might go, no, nor whether he ought to go, for it was his duty: 
“Go with them, for I have sent them;” and I will bear thee out in going 
along with them, however thou mayest be censured for it. Note, When we 
see our call clear to any service, we should not suffer ourselves to be perplexed 
with doubts and scruples concerning it, arising from former prejudices or 
prepossessions, or a fear of men’s censure. Let every man be fully persuaded 
in his own mind, and prove his own work. | 

Secondly. He receives both them and their message; he went down to them, 
ver. 21. So far was he from going out of the way, or refusing to be spoken 
with, as one that was shy of them, or making them tarry, as one that took 
state upon him, that he went to them himself, told them he was the person they 
were inquiring for; and, : ki 

1. He favourably receives their message. With abundance of openness and 
condescension, he asks what their business is, what they have to say to him; 
“ What is the cause wherefore ye are come?” And they tell him their errand 
ver. 22. Cornelius, an officer of the Roman army, a very honest gentleman, and 
one that has more religion than most of his_ neighbours, that fears God above 
many, (Neh. vii. 2,) who, though he is not a Jew himself, has carried it so well, 
that he is “ of good report among all the nation of the Jews,” they will all give 
him a good word, for a conscientious, sober, charitable man; so that it will be 
no discredit to thee to be seen in his company; he “was warned from God,” 
éxpnjiatéo@n, he ‘had an oracle from God,’ sent him “by an holy angel,” (and the 
lively oracles of the law of Moses were given by the disposition of angels,) by 
which he was ordered “ to send for thee into his house,” (where he is expecting 
thee, and ready to bid thee welcome,) “and to hear words of thee.” They know 
not what words, but they are such as he may hear from thee, and not from any 
one else so well. “Faith comes by hearing.” When Peter repeats this, he tells 
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words whereby thou and all thy house shall be 


ly, they are I 
eRe aes avn Come to him, for an angel bade him send for thee. Come to 
him, for he is ready to hear and receive those saving words thou hast to bring 

> 
him. . 


9 of tertained the messengers, ver. 23; he “called them in, and 
Cerne Ee did not bid them go and refresh and repose themselves in 
an inn at their own charge, but was himself at the charge of entertaining them 
in his own quarters. What was getting ready for him, ver. 10, they should 
be welcome to share in. He little thought what company he should have when 
he bespoke his dinner, but God foresaw it. Note, It becomes Christians and 
ministers to be hospitable, and ready, according as their ability is, and there is 
occasion for it, to entertain strangers. Peter lodged them, though they were 
Gentiles, to shew how readily he complied with the design of the vision in 
eating with Gentiles; for he immediately took them to eat with him. ‘Though 
they were two of them servants, and the other a common soldier, yet Peter 
thought it not below him to take them into his house. Probably he did it that 
he might have some talk with them about Cornelius and his family; for the 
apostles, though they had instructions from the Spirit, yet made use of other 
informations, as they had occasion for them. 

Thirdly. He went with them to Cornelius, whom he found ready to receive 
and entertain him. : ; ; 

1. Peter, when he went with them, was accompanied by “certain brethren 
from Joppa,” where he now was, ver. 23. Six of them went along with him, 
as we find, ch. xi. 12. Either Peter desired their company, that they might be 


witnesses of his proceeding cautiously with reference to the Gentiles, and of || 


the good ground on which he went, and therefore he voucheth them, ch. xi. 12, 
or they offered their service to attend him, and desired they might have the 
honour and happiness of being his fellow travellers. This was one way in 
which the primitive Christians very much shewed their respect to their minis- 
ters, they accompanied them in their journeys, to keep them in countenance, to 
be their guard, and, as there was occasion, to minister to them, with a farther 
prospect not only of doing them service, but of being edified by their converse. 
it is pity those who have skill and will to do good to others by their discourse 
should want an opportunity for it by travelling alone. 

2. Cornelius, when he was ready to receive him, had got some friends toge- 
ther of Czsarea. It seems it was above a day’s journey, near two, from Joppa 
to Cxsarea; for it was the day after they set out that they entered into 
Cesarea, ver. 24, and the afternoon of that day, ver. 30. It is likely they tra- 
velled on foot; the apostles generally did so, Now when they came into the 
house of Cornelius, Peter found, Ist. That he was expected, and that was an 
encouragement to him. ‘Cornelius waited for them,” and such a guest was 
worth waiting for; nor can I blame him if he waited with some impatience, 
longing to know what that mighty thing was which an angel bade him expect 
to hear from Peter. 2nd. That he was expected by many, and that was a 
farther encouragement to him, As Peter brought some with him to partake of 
the spiritual gift he had now to dispense, so Cornelius “had called together ” 
not only his own family, but “his kinsmen and near friends,” to partake with 
him of the heavenly instructions he expected from Peter, which would give 
Peter a larger opportunity of doing good. Note, We should not covet to eat 
our spiritual morsels alone, Job xxxi. 17. It ought to be both given and taken 
as a piece of kindness and respect to our kindred and friends to invite them to 
join with us in religious exercises; to go with us to hear a good sermon, What 
Cornelius ought to do he thought his kinsmen and friends ought to do too; and 
therefore let them come hear it at the first hand, that it may be no surprise to 
them to see him change upon it, 

Sk Here is the first interview between Peter and Cornelius; in which 
we have 

1. The profound, and indeed undue, respect and honour whieh Cornelius 
paid to Peter, ver. 25. He met him as he was coming in, and, instead of taking 
him in his arms and embracing him as a friend, which would have been very 

- acceptable to Peter, he “fell down at his feet and worshipped him;” some think 
as a prince anda great man, according to the usage of the eastern countries; 
others think, as an inearnate deity, or as if he took him to be the Messiah 
himself. His worshipping a man was indeed culpable, but, considering his 
present ignorance, it was excusable; nay, and it was an evidence of something 
in him that was very commendable, and that was, a great veneration for Divine 
and heavenly things. No wonder if, till he was better informed, he took him 
to be the Messiah, and therefore worshipped him whom he was ordered to send 
for by an angel from heaven. But the worshipping of his pretended successor, 
who is not only a man, but a sinful man, the man of sin himself, is altogether 
inexcusable, and such an absurdity as would be incredible, if we were not told 

before that all the world would worship the beast, Rev. xiii. 4. 

2. Peter’s modest, and indeed just and pious, refusal of this honour that was 
done him, ver. 26. He ‘‘took him up” into his arms, with his own hands, (though 
time was when he little thought he should ever either receive so much respect 
from, or shew so much affection to, an uncircumcised Gentile,) saying, “ Stand 
up, I myself alsoama man,” and therefore not to be worshipped thus. ‘Phe good 
angels of the churches are like the good angels of heaven, cannot bear to have 
the least of that honour shewn to them which is due to God only. “See thou 
do it not,” saith the angel to John, Rev. xix. 10; xx. 9; and in like manner the 
apostle to Cornelius. How careful was Paul that no man should think of him 
above what he saw in him, 2 Cor. xii. 6. Christ’s faithful servants could better 
bear to be vilified than to be deified. Peter did not entertain a surmise that 
his great respect for him, though excessive, might contribute to the success of 
his preaching, and therefore, if he will be deceived, let him be deceived; no, let 
him know that Peter is a man, that the treasure is in earthen vessels, that he 
may value the treasure for its own sake. A : 

Fifthly. The account which Peter and Cornelius give to each other, and to 
the company, of the hand of Heaven in bringing them together. ‘As he talked 
with him,” cvvonidav abtp, “he went in,” ver. 27. Peter went in talking fami- 
liarly with Cornelius, endeavouring, by the freedom of his converse with him, 
to take off something of that dread which he seemed to have of him; and when 
he came in, he “found many that were come together,” more than he expected, 
which added solemnity as well as opportunity of doing good to this service. 

Now, 

1. Peter declares the direction God gave to him to come to those Gentiles, 
ver. 21, 29. They knew it had never been allowed by the Jew, but always 
looked upon as an unlawful thing, &@éucrov, an abomination, for a man that is 
a Jew, a native Jew, as I am, to keep company, or’ come unto one of another 
nation, a stranger, an uncircumcised Gentile. It was not made so by the law 
of God, but by the decree of their wise men, which they looked upon to be no 
less obliging. They did not forbid them to converse or trafie with Gentiles 
in the street, or shop, or upon the exchange, but to eat with them. Even in 
Joseph's time the Egyptians and Hebrews could not eat together, Gen. xliii. 32. 
The three children would not defile themselves with the king’s meat, Dan. i. 8. 
They might not come into the house. of a Gentile, for they looked upon it to be 
ceremonially polluted. Thus scornfully did the Jews look upon the Gentiles, 
who were not behindhand with them in contempt, as appears by many passages 
in the Latin poets. But now, saith bree “ God hath shewed me,” by a vision, 
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“that I should not call any man common or unclean,” nor refuse to conyerse 
with any man for the sake of his country. Peter, that had taught his new 
converts to save themselves from the untoward generation of wicked men, 
(ch. ii. 40,) is now himself taught to join himself with the towardly generation 
of devout Gentiles. Ceremonial characters were abolished, that more regard 
might be had to moral ones. Peter thought it necessary to let them know how 
he came to change his mind in this matter, and that it was by a Divine revela- 
tion, lest he should be upbraided with it as having used lightness. God having 
thus taken down the partition wall, 

Ist. He assures them of his readiness to do them all the good offices he could; 
that, when he kept at a distance, it was not out of any personal disgust to them, 
but only because he wanted leave from Heaven; which now having received he 
was at their service; “ Therefore came I unto you, without gainsaying, as soon 
as I was sent for,” ready to preach the same Gospel to you that I have preached 
to the Jews. The disciples of Christ, could not but have some notion of the 
preaching of the Gospel to the Gentiles, but they imagined it must be only to 
those Gentiles that were first proselyted to the Jewish religion; which mistake 
Peter acknowledges was now rectified. 

2nd. He inquires wherein he might be serviceable to them; “I ask therefore 
for what intent ye have sent for me?” What do you expect from me, or what 
business have you with me? Note, Those that desire the help of God’s minis- 
ters ought to look well to it that they propose right ends to themselves in it, 
and do it with a good intent. 

2. Cornelius declares the direction God gaye to him to send for Peter; and 
that it was purely in obedience to those directions that he had sent for him. 
Then we are right in our aims in sending for, and attending on, a Gospel minis- 
try, when we do it with a regard to the Divine appointment instituting that 
ordinance, and requiring us to make use of it. ow, 

_Ist. Cornelius gives an account of the angel’s appearing to him, and ordering 
him to send for Peter; not as glorying in it, but as that which warranted his 
pean of a message from heaven by Peter. 

irst. He tells how this vision found him employed; ver. 30, “ Four days ago 
I was fasting until this hour,” this hour of the day that it is now, when Peter 
came, about the middle of the afternoon. By this it appears that religious 
fasting, in order to the greater seriousness and solemnity of praying, was used 
by devout people that were not Jews; the king of Nineveh proclaimed a fast, 
Jonah iii. 5. Some give these words another sense, ‘From four days ago I have 
been fasting until this hour ;’ as if he had eaten no meat, or at least no meal, from 
that time to this. But it comes in as an introduction to the story of the vision; 
and therefore the former must be the meaning. He was “at the ninth hour 
praying in his house;” not in the synagogue, but at home. I will that men pray 
wherever they dwell. His praying in his house intimates that it was not a secret 
prayer in his closet, but in a more public room of his house, with his family 
about him. And perhaps after prayer he retired, and had this vision. Observe, 
“At the ninth hour of the day,” three of the clock in the afternoon, most people 
were travelling or trading, working in the fields, visiting their friends, taking 
their pleasure, or taking a nap after dinner; yet then Cornelius was at his 
devotions, which shews how much he made religion his business, and then it 
was that he had this message from heaven. ‘Those that would hear comfort- 
ably from God must be much in speaking to him. 

Secondly. He describes the messenger that brought him this message from 
heaven. ‘There “stood aman before me in bright clothing,” such as Christ's 
was when he was transfigured, and that of the two angels who appeared at 
Christ’s resurrection, Zu. xxiy. 4, and at his ascension, ch. i. 10, shewing their 
relation to the world of light. 

Thirdly. He repeats the message that was sent him, ver. 31, 32, just as we 
had it, ver, 4—6, only here it is said, “ Thy prayer is heard.” We are not told 
what his prayer was; but if this message was an answer to it, and it should seem 
it was, we may suppose, that, finding the deficiency of natural light, and that it 
left him at a loss how to obtain the pardon of his sin, and the fayour of God, he 
prayed that God would make some farther discoveries of himself to him, and 
of the way of salvation. Well, saith the angel, send for Peter, and he shall 
give thee such a discovery. 

2nd. He declares his own and his friends’ readiness to receive the message 
he had to deliver; ver, 33, ‘‘ Immediately, therefore, I sent to thee,” as I was 
directed, ‘‘and thou hast well done that thon hast come” to us, though we are 
Gentiles. Note, Faithful ministers do well to come to people that are willing 
and desirous to receive instruction from them; to come when they are sent for: 
it is as good a deed as they ean do. 

Well, Peter is come to do his part; but will they do theirs? Yes; Thou 
ae here prepared to speak, and we are here prepared to hear, 1 Sam. iii. 9, 10. 

bserve, 

First. Their religious attendance upon the Word: “ We are all here present 
before God;” weare here in a religious manner, are here as worshippers. They 
thus compose themselves into a serious, awful frame of spirit. Therefore, 
because thou art come to us by such a warrant, on such an errand, because we 
have such a price in our hand as we never had before, and perhaps may never 
have again, we are ready now at this time of worship, here in this place of 
worship, though it was in a private house; “ we are present,” mapecuev, ‘we are 
at the business, and are ready to come at a call. If we would have God’s 
special presence at an ordinance, we must be there with a special presence, an 
ordinance presence; Here Lam. We are all present, all that were invited; we 
and all that belong to us, we and all that is within us. The whole of the man 
must be present; not the body here, and the heart with the fool’s eyes in the 
ends of the earth. But that which makes it indeed a religious attendance is, 
we are present before God. In holy ordinances we present ourselves unto the 
Lord; and we must be as before him, as those that see his eye upon us. . 

Secondly. The intention of this attendance. “ We are present to hear all 
things that are commanded thee of God,” and given thee in charge to be 
delivered tous. Observe, Ist. Peter was there to preach all things that were 
commanded him of God; for, as he had an ample commission to preach the 
Gospel, so he had full instructions what to prenels 2nd. They were ready to 
hear, not whatever he pleased to say, but what he was commanded of God to 


say. The truths of Christ were not communicated to the apostles to be pub- 
lished or stifled as they thought fit, but intrusted with them to be published 
e service 


to the world. We are ready to hear all, to come at the beginning of : 
and stay to the end, and be attentive all the while, else how can we hear all? 
We are desirous to hear all that thou art commissioned to preach, though it be 
never so displeasing to flesh and blood, and never so contrary to our former 
notions, or present secular interests. We are ready to hear all, and therefore 
let nothing be kept back that is profitable for us. 


34 Then Peter opened Ais mouth, and said, Of a 
truth I perceive that God is no respecter of persons: 
35 But in every nation he that feareth him, anc 
worketh righteousness, is accepted with him, 36 
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The word which God sent unto the children of 
Israel, preaching peace by Jesus Christ : (he is Lord 
of all:) 387 That word, Z say, ye know, which was 

ublished throughout all Judzea, and began from 
Galilee, after the baptism which John preached ; 38 
How God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy 
Ghost and with power: who went about doing good, 
and healing all that were oppressed of the devil; 
for God was with him. 39 And we are witnesses of 
all things which he did both in the land of the Jews, 
and in Jerusalem; whom they slew and hanged on 
a tree: 40 Him God raised up the third day, and 
shewed him openly; 41 Not to all the people, but 
unto witnesses chosen before of God, even to us, who 
did eat and drink with him after he rose from the 
dead. 42 And he commanded us to preach unto 
the people, and to testify that it is he which was 
ordained of God to be the Judge of quick and dead. 
43 'To him give all the prophets witness, that 
through his name whosoever believeth in him shall 
receive remission of sins. 


We have here Peter’s sermon, preached to Cornelius and his friends; that is, 
an abstract or summary of it; for we have reason to think that he did with 
many other words testify and exhort to this purpose. It is intimated that he 
delivered himself with a great deal of solemnity and gravity, but with freedom 
and copiousness, in that phrase, that he opened his mouth and spoke, ver. 34; 
©©O ye Corinthians, our mouth is open to you,” saith Paul, 2 Cor. vi. 11. You 
shall find us communicative, if we but find you inquisitive. Hitherto the 
mouths of the apostles had been shut to the uncircumcised Gentiles, they had 
nothing to say to them; but now God gave unto them, as he did to Ezekiel, the 
opening of the mouth. ‘his excellent sermon of Peter’s is admirably suited 
to the circumstances of those to whom he preached it; for it was a new 
sermon. 

First. Because they were Gentiles to whom he preached, he shews that, not- 
withstanding that, they were interested in the Gospel of Christ which he had 
to preach, and entitled to the benefit of it upon an equal foot with the Jews. 
It was necessary this should be cleared, or else with what comfort could either 
he preach, or they hear? He therefore lays down this as an undoubted prin- 
ciple, that God is no respecter of persons; doth not know favour in judgment, 
as the Hebrew phrase is, which magistrates are forbidden to do, Dew. i. 17; 
xvi. 19; Pr. xxi. 13; and are blamed for doing, Ps. 1xxxii. 2. And it is often 
said of God, that he doth not respect persons, Deu. x. 17; 2 Chr. xix. 7; 
Job xxxiv. 19; Rom. ii.11; Col. iii. 25; 1 Pet.i.17. He doth not give judgment 
in favour of a man, for the sake of any external advantage foreign to the merits 
of the cause. God never perverts judgment upon personal regards and con- 
siderations, nor countenanceth an ill man in an ill thing for the sake of his 
beauty or stature, his country, parentage, relations, wealth or honour in the 
world. God, as a benefactor, gives favours arbitrarily and by sovereignty, 
Deu. vii. 7, 83 ix. 5, 6; Mat. xx. 10. But he doth not, as a Judge, so give 
sentence. ‘‘But in every nation,” and under every denomination, “he that 
feareth God, and worketh righteousness, is accepted of him,” ver. 3. The case 
is plainly thus, gay AS irs 4 : ; 

1. God never did, nor ever will, justify and save a wicked Jew, that lived and 
died impenitent, though he was of the seed of Abraham, and a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews, and had all the honour and advantages that attended circumcision. 
He doth and will render ‘‘ indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon 
every soul of man that doth evil,” and of the Jew first; whose privileges and 
professions, instead of screening him from the judgment of God, will but aggra- 
vate his guilt and condemnation: see Rom, ii. 3, 8, 9,17. Though God has 
favoured the Jews above other nations with the dignities of visible church- 
membership, yet he will not therefore accept of any particular persons of that 
dignity, if they allow themselves in immoralities contradictory to their profes- 
sion, and particularly in persecution, which was now more than any other the 
national sin of the Jews. 5 i 

2. He never did, nor ever will, reject or refuse an honest Gentile, who, though 
he has not the privileges and advantages that the Jews have, yet, like Cornelius 
fears God, and worships him, and works righteousnéss, that is, is just an 
charitable towards all men; who lives up to the light he has both in a sincere 
devotion and in a regular conversation, whatever nation he is of, though never 
so far remote from kindred to the seed of Abraham, though never so despicable; 
nay, thongh in never so ill a name, that shall be no prejudice to him. God 
judgeth otf men by their hearts, not Pa their country or parentage; and where- 
ever he finds an upright man he will be found an upright God, Ps. xviii. 25. 
Observe, Fearing God and working Fightoqueness must go together; for, as 
righteousness towards men is a branch of true religion, so religion towards 
God is a branch of universal righteousness. Godliness and honesty must go 
together, and neither will excuse for the want of the other. But where these 
are predominant, no doubt is to be made of acceptance with God. Not that any 
man since the fall can obtain the favour of God, otherwise than through the 
mediation of Jesus Christ, and by the grace of God in him; but those that have 
not the knowledge of him, and therefore cannot have an explicit regard to him, 
may yet receive grace from God, for his sake, to fear God, and to work right- 
eousness. And wherever God gives grace to do so, as he did to Cornelius, he 
will through Christ accept the work of his own hands. Now, 

lst. This was always a truth, before Peter perceived it, that God respecteth 
no man’s person. It was the fixed rule of judgment from the beginning, “ If 
thou dost well, shalt thou not be accepted? and if not well, sin,” and the 
punishment of it, “lies at the door,” om iv. 7. God will not ask in the great 
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| that word of peace, “was published throughout all 
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day what country men were of; but, what they were, what they did, and 
how they stood affected towards him, and towards their neighbours. And if 
men’s personal characters received neither advantage nor disadvantage from 
the great difference that was between Jew and Gentile, much less from any 
lesser difference of sentiments and practices that may happen to be among 
C hristians themselves, as those about meats and days, Rom. xiv. It is certain 
“the kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but righteousness, and peace, and 
Joy in the Holy Ghost ;” and he that in these things serveth Christ is accepted 
of God, and ought to be approved of men; for dare we reject those whom God 
doth not? 

2nd. Yet now it was made more clear than it had been. This great truth had 
been darkened by the covenant of peculiarity made with Israel, and the badges 
of distinction put upon them. ‘The ceremonial Jaw was a wall of partition 
between them and other nations. In it, it was true, that God favoured that 
nation, Rom. iii. 1,2; ix. 4; and from thence particular persons among them were 
ready to infer that they were sure of God's acceptance, though they lived as 
they listed, and that no Gentile could possibly be accepted of God. God had 
said a great deal by the prophets to prevent and rectify this mistake; but now 
at length he doth it effectually, by abolishing the covenant of peculiarity, and 
repealing the ceremonial law; and so setting the matter at large, and both Jew 
and Gentile upon the same level before God; and Peter is here made to per- 
ceive it by comparing the vision which he had with that which Cornelius had. 
Now “in Christ Jesus,” it Eby “neither circumcision availeth any thing nor 
uncircumcision,” Gal. v. 6; Col. ili. 11. 

Secondly. Because they were Gentiles inhabiting a place within the confines 
of the land of Israel, he refers them to what they themselves could not but 
know concerning the life and doctrine, the preaching and miracles, the death 
and sufferings, of our Lord Jesus; for these were things the report of which 
spread into every corner of the nation, ver. 36, &c. It facilitates the work of 
ministers when they deal with such as have some knowledge of the things of 
God, to which they may appeal, and on which they may build. 

1. They knew in general ‘the word,” that is, the Gospel “ which God sent 
to the children of Israel: that word, I say, ye know,” ver. 37. Though the 
Gentiles were not admitted to hear it,—Christ and his disciples were “ not sent 
but to the lost sheep of the house of Israel,’—yet they could not but hear of it; 
it was all the talk both of city and country. We are often told in the Gospels 
how the fame of Christ went into all parts of Canaan when he was on earth, as 
afterwards the fame of his Gospel went into all parts of the world, Rom. x. 18. 
“That word,” that Divine word, that word of power and grace, “you know.” 
Ist. What the purport of this word was. God by it ‘published the good tidings 
of peace by Jesus Christ;’ so it should be read, ebayyedrCopevos eipyynv. It is God 
himself that proclaims peace, who justly might have proclaimed war. He lets 
the world of mankind know that he is willing to be at peace with them through 
Jesus Christ; in him he was reconciling the world to himself. 2nd. To whom 
it was sent. To “the children of Israel” in the first place; the prime offer is 
made tothem. This all their neighbours heard of, and were ready to envy 
them those advantages of the Gospel more than they ever envied them those 
of their law. “ Then said they among the heathen, The Lord hath done great 
things for them,” Ps. exxvi. 2. 

2. ‘They knew the several matters of fact relating to this word of the Gospel 
sent to Israel. 

Ist. They knew the baptism of repentance which John preached by way of 
introduction to it, and in which the Gospel first began, Mar.i.1. They knew 
what an extraordinary man John was, and what a direct tendency his preach- 
ing had to prepare the way of the Lord; they knew what great flocking there 
was to his baptism, what an interest he had, and what he did. 

2nd. They knew that, immediately after John’s baptism, the Gospel of Christ, 
udzea,” and that it took rise 
from Galilee. he twelve apostles, and seventy disciples, and our Master him- 
self, published these glad tidings in all parts of the land; so that we may 
suppose there was not a town or village in all the land of Canaan but had had 
the Gospel preached in it. 

3rd. ‘They knew that Jesus of Nazareth, when he was here upon earth, 
“went about doing good;” they knew what a benefactor he was to that nation, 
both to the souls and bodies of men; how he made it his business to do good to 
all, and never did hurt to any. He was not idle, but still doing; not selfish, 
but doing good; did not confine himself to one place, nor wait till people came 
to him to seek his help, but he went to them, went about from place to place, 
and wherever he came he was doing good. Hereby he shewed that he was sent 
of God, who is good, and doth good, and therefore doth good because he is 
good; and who hereby “left not himself without witness” to the world, “in 
that he did good,” ch. xiv.17._ And in this he hath set us an example of inde- 
fatigable industry in serving God and our generation; for therefore we came 
into the world, that we may do all the good we can in it; and therein, like 
Christ, we must always abide and abound. 

4th. They knew more particularly that he “healed all that were oppressed 
of the devil,” and helped them from under his oppressing power. By this it 
appeared not only that he was sent of God, as it was a kindness to men, but 
that he was sent to destroy the works of the devil; for thus he obtained many 
a victory over him. 

5th. They knew that the Jews put him to death; they slew him by hanging 
him on atree. When Peter preached to the Jews, he said, Whom ye slew; but 
now he preached to the Gentiles, it is, Whom they slew; they to whom he had 
done and designed so much good. 

All this they knew; but, lest they should think it was only a report, and was 
magnified, as reports use to be, more than the truth; Peter, for himself and the 
rest of the apostles, attests it; ver. 39, “ We are witnesses,” eyewitnesses, “of 
all things which he did ;” and earwitnesses of the doctrines which he preached, 
“both in the land of the Jews, and in Jerusalem,” in city and country. 

3. They did know, or might know by all this, that he had a commission from 
heaven to preach and act as he did. This he still harps upon in his discourse, 
and takes all occasions to hint it to them. Let them know, 

Ist. Chat this Jesus is “ Lord of all.” It comes in a parenthesis, but is the 
principal proposition intended to be proved, that Jesus Christ, by whom peace 
is made between God and man, “he is Lord of all;” not only as ** God over all 
blessed for evermore,” but as Mediator, * all power both in heaven and in earth 3 
is put into his hand, and all judgment committed to him. He is Lord of angels, 
they are all his humble servants; he is Lord of the powers of darkness, for he 
hath triumphed over them; he is King of nations, has a power over all flesh; 
he is King of saints, all the children of God are his scholars, his subjects, his 
soldiers. 

2nd. That “ God anointed him with the Holy Ghost and with power.” He 
was both authorized and enabled to do what he did by a Divine anointing ; 
from whence he was called Christ, the Messiah, the Anointed One. ‘The Holy 
Ghost descended upon him at his Papetam, and he was full of power both in 
preaching and working miracles, which was the seal of a Divine mission. 

3rd. That “ God was with him,” ver. 38. His works were wrought in God; 
God not only sent him, but was present with him all along, owned him, stood 
by him, and carried him on in all his services and sufferings. Note, Those 
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whom God anoints he will accompany; will himself be with those to whom he 

as gi is Spirit. x “ 4 
Ere Becease they had heard no more for certain concerning this Jesus, 
Peter declares to them his resurrection from the dead, and the proofs of it, 
that they might not think when he was slain there was an end of him. Probably 
they had heard at Czsarea some talk of his being risen from the dead 3 but the 
tallc of it was soon silenced by that vile suggestion of the Jews, that “his dis- 
ciples came by night and stole him away.” And therefore Peter insists upon 

this as the main support of that word which preacheth peace by Jesus Christ. 

1. The power by which he rose is incontestably Divine; ver. 40, “ Him God 
raised up the third day ;” which not only disproved all the calumnies and aceu- 
sations he was laid under by men, but effectually proved God’s acceptance of | 
the satisfaction he made for the sin of man by the blood of his cross. He did 
not break prison, but had a legal discharge: “ God raised him up.” 

2, The proofs of his resurrection were incontestably clear ; for God “shewed 
him openly.” ‘ He gave him to be made manifest,’ edwxev airov éupavy yeveota, to 
be visible, evidently so; so he appears as that it appears beyond contradiction to 
be he and not another. It was such a shewing of him as amounted to a demon- 
stration of the truth of his resurrection. He shewed him, not publicly indeed 
it was not open in that sense, but evidently. ‘ Not to all the people,” who had 
been the witnesses of his death; by resisting all the evidences he had given 
them of his Divine mission in his miracles, they had forfeited the favour of 
being eyewitnesses of this great proof of it. They who immediately forged and 
promoted that lie of his being stolen away, were justly given up to strong 
delusions to believe it, and not suffered to be undeceived by his being shewn to 
all the people; and so much the greater shall be the blessedness of “ those who 
have not seen and yet have believed.” Nee ille se in vulgus ediwxit, ne impii errore 
liberarentur ; ut et fides non premio mediocri destinato difficultate constaret,— 
*He shewed not himself to the people at large, lest the impious among them 
should have been forthwith loosed from their error; and that faith, the reward 
of which is so ample, might be exercised with a degree of difficulty.’— Vert. Apol. 
cap. xi. But, though all the people did not see him, there were enough saw him 
to attest the truth of his resurrection. The testator’s declaring his last will 
and testament needs not to be before all the people; it is enough that it be 
done before a competent number of credible witnesses: so the resurrection of 
Christ was proved before sufficient witnesses. Ist. They were not so by chance, 
but they were chosen before of God to be witnesses of it; and, in order to that, 
had their education under the Lord Jesus, and intimate converse with him 
that, having known him so intimately before, they might the better be assured 
it was he. 2nd. They had not a sudden and transient view of him, but a great 
deal of free conversation with him; they “did eat and drink with him after he 
rose from the dead.” ‘This implies that they saw him eat and drink; witness 
their dining with him at the sea of Tiberias, and the two Seta: supping 
with him at Emmaus; and this proved that he had a trne and real body. But 
this was not all; they saw him without any terror or consternation, which 
might have rendered them incompetent witnesses, for they saw him so fre- 
quently, and he conversed with them so familiarly, that they “did eat and 
drink with him.” Itis brought as a proof of the clear view which the nobles 
of nee had of the glory of God, Hx. xxiv. 11, that “they saw God, and did eat 
and drink.’ 

Fourthly. He coneludes with an inference from all this, that therefore that 
which they all ought to do, was to believe in this Jesus. He was sent to tell 
Cornelius what he must do, and this is it; his praying and his giving alms was 
very well, but one thing he lacked, he must believe in Christ. Observe, 

1. Why he must believe in him. Faith has reference to a testimony, and the 
Christian faith is “ built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets,” it 
is built upon the testimony given by them. 

Ist. By the apostles. Peter, as foreman, speaks for the rest, that God com- 
manded them, and gave them in charge to preach to the people, and to testify 
concerning Christ; so that their testimony was not only credible, but authentic. 
and what we may venture upon. Their testimony is God’s testimony; and 
they are his witnesses to the world. They do not only say it as matter of news, 
but testify it as matter of record, by which men must be judged. 

2nd. By the prophets of the Old Testament ; whose testimony beforehand, 
not only concerning his sufferings, but concerning the design and intention of 
them, doth very much corroborate the apostles’ testimony concerning them; 
ver. 43,  T'o him gave all the prophets witness,” &c. We have reason to think 
Cornelius and his friends were no strangers to the writings of the prophets. 
Out of the mouth of these two clouds of witnesses, so exactly agreeing, this 
word is established. 

2. What they must believe concerning him. ; 

Ist. That we are all accountable to Christ as our judge. This the apostles 
were commanded to testify to the world, that this Jesus is “ ordained of God to 
be the judge of the quick and dead,” ver. 42. He is empowered to prescribe the 
terms of salvation, that rule by which we must be judged; to give laws both to 
quick and dead, both to Jew and Gentile; and he is appointed to determine the 
everlasting condition of all the children of men at the great day; of those that 
shall be found alive, and of those that shall be raised from the dead. He hath 
assured us of this, in that he hath raised him from the dead, ch. xvii. 31; so 
that it is the great concern of every one of us, in the belief of this, to seek his 
favour, and to make him our friend. h ¥ 

2nd. That if we believe in him we shall all be justified by him as our right- 
eousness, ver. 43. The prophets, when they spoke of the death of Christ, did 
witness this, “* That through his name,” for his sake, and upon the account of 
his merit, ** whosoever believeth in him,” Jew or Gentile, “ shall receive remis- 
sion of sins.” That is the great thing we need, without which we are undone, 
and which the convinced conscience is most inquisitive after; which the carnal 
Jews promised themselves from their ceremonial sacrifices and purifications 
yea, and the heathen too from their atonements; but all in vain, it is to be had 
only through the name of Christ, and only by those that believe in his name; 
and they that do so may be assured of it, their sins shall be pardoned, an 
there shall be no condemnation to them, And the remission of sins lays a 
foundation for all other favours and blessings, by taking that out of the way 
oe hinders them, If sin be pardoned all is well, and shall end everlastingly 
well, 


44 While Peter yet spake these words, the Holy 
Ghost fell on all them which heard the word. 45 
And they of the circumcision which believed were 
astonished, as many as came with Peter, because 
that on the Gentiles also was poured out the gift of | 
the Holy Ghost. 46 For they heard them speak 
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Peter, 47 Can any man forbid water, that these 
should not be baptized, which have received the 
Holy Ghost as well as we? 48 And he commanded 
them to be baptized in the name of the Lord. 
Then prayed they him to tarry certain days. 


We have here the issue and effect of Peter’s sermon to Cornelius and his 
friends. He did not labour in vain among them, but they were all brought 
home to Christ. Here we have, ‘ 

First. God’s owning Peter’s word, by conferring the Holy Ghost upon the 
hearers of it, and immediately upon the hearing of it; ver. 44, ‘‘ While Peter 
was yet speaking these words,” and perhaps designed to say more, he was 
happily superseded by visible indications that “the Holy Ghost,” even in his 
miraculous gifts and powers, “fell on all them which heard the word,” even 
as he did on the apostles at first; so Peter saith, ch. xi. 15. ‘Therefore some 
ed it was with arushing mighty wind, and in cloven tongues, as that was. 

bserve. 

1. When the Holy Ghost fell upon them; while Peter was preaching, ver. 44. 
Thus God bare witness to what he said, and accompanied it with a Divine 
power. ‘Thus were the signs of an apostle wrought among them, 2 Cor. xii. 12. 
Though Peter could not give the Holy Ghost, yet, the Holy Ghost being given 
along with the word of Peter, by that it appeared he was sent of God. The 
Holy Ghost fell upon others after they were baptized, for their confirmation ; 
but upon these Gentiles before they were baptized, as Abraham was justified 
by faith being yet in uncireumcision, to shew that God is not tied to a method, 
nor confines himself to external signs. ‘The Holy Ghost fell upon those that 
were neither circumcised nor baptized; for “it is the Spirit that quickeneth, 
the flesh profiteth nothing.” 

2. How it appeared that the Holy Ghost was fallen upon them; ver. 46, 
“They spake with tongues” which they never learned, perhaps the Hebrew, 
the holy tongue; as the preachers were enabled to speak the vulgar tongues, 
that they might communicate the doctrine of Christ to the hearers, so probably 
the hearers were immediately taught the sacred tongue, that they might 
examine the proofs which the preachers produced out of the Old Testament in 
the original. Or their being enabled to speak with tongues intimated that 
they were all designed for ministers, and by this first descent of the Spirit 
upon them were qualified to preach the Gospel to others, which they did but 
now receive themselves. But observe, When they spake with tongues they 
magnified God, they spoke of Christ and the benefits of redemption, which 
Peter had been preaching of, to the glory of God. Thus did they on whom the 
Holy Ghost first descended, ch. ii. 11. Note, Whatever gift we are endued 
with we ought to honour God with it, and particularly the gift of speaking, and 
all the improvements of it. 

3. What impression it made upon the believing Jews that were present ; 
ver. 45, “* They of the circumcision which believed, were astonished ;” those six 
that came along with Peter. It surprised them exceedingly, and perhaps gave 
them some uneasiness, because that ‘‘upon the Gentiles also was poured out 
the gift of the Holy Ghost,” which they thought had been appropriated to their 
own nation. Had they understood the Scriptures of the Old Testament which 
pointed at this, it would not have been such an astonishment to them; but by 
our mistaken notions of things we create difficulties to ourselves in the methods 
of Divine providence and grace. 

Secondly. Peter’s owning God's work in baptizing those on whom the Holy 
Ghost fell. Observe, 

1. Though they had received the Holy Ghost, yet it was requisite they should 
be baptized. Though God is not tied to instituted ordinances, we are; and no 
extraordinary gifts set us above them, but rather oblige us so much the more 
to conform to them. Some in our days would have argued, ‘hese are baptized 
with the Holy Ghost, and therefore what need have they to be baptized with 
water? itis below them. No; it is not below them, while water baptism is an 
ordinance of Christ, and the door of admission into the visible church, anda 
seal of the new covenant. 

2. Though they were Gentiles, yet, having received the Holy Ghost, they 
might be admitted to baptism; ver. 47, “ Can any man,” though never so rigid 
a Jew, “forbid water, that these should not be baptized, who have received 
the Holy Ghost as well as we?” The argument is conclusive; can we deny 
the sign to those who have received the thing signified? Are not those on 
whom God has bestowed the grace of the covenant plainly entitled to the seals 
of the covenant? Surely they that have received the Spirit as well as we 
ought to receive baptism as well as we; for it becomes us to follow God’s 
indications, and to take those into communion with us whom he hath taken 
into communion with himself. God hath promised to pour his Spirit upon the 
seed of the faithful, upon their offspring; and who then can forbid water that 
they should not be baptized, who have received the promise of the Holy Ghost 
as wellas we? Now it appears why the Spirit was given them before they 
were baptized, because otherwise Peter could not have persuaded himself to 
baptize them, no more than to have preached to them, if he had not been 
ordered to do it by a vision; at least, could not have avoided the censure of 
those of the circumcision that believed. ‘Thus is there one unusual step of 
Divine grace taken after another, to bring the Gentiles into the church. ow 
well is it for us that the grace of a good God is so much more extensive than 
the charity even of some good men. 

3. Peter did not baptize them himself, but “commanded them to be baptized,” 
ver. 40. It is likely some of the brethren who came with him did it by his 
order, and that he declined it for the same reason that Paul did, lest those that 
were baptized by him should think the better of themselves for it, or he should 
seem to have baptized in his own name, 1 Cor.i. 17. ‘The apostles received the 
commission to ‘‘ go and disciple all nations by baptism ;” but it was prayer and 
the ministry of the word that they were to give themselves to. And Paul 
saith, that he was sent not to baptize, but to preach; which was the more 
noble and excellent work. ‘The business of baptizing was therefore ordinarily 
devolved upon the inferior ministers, who acting by the apostles’ orders, they 
might be said to doit. Qui per alterum facit per seipsum facere dicitur,— What 
aman does by another he may be said to do by himself! 

Lastly. Their owning both Peter’s word and God’s work in their desire of 
farther advantage by Peter’s ministry. “They prayed him to tarry certain 
days.” ‘They could not press him to reside constantly among them, they knew 
he had work to do in other places, and that for the present he was expected 
at Jerusalem; yet they were not willing he should go away immediately, but 
earnestly begged he would stay for some time among them, that they might be 
farther instructed by him in the things pertaining to the kingdom of God. 
Note, 1. Those who have some acquaintance with Christ cannot but covet 
more. 2. Even those that have received the Holy Ghost yet must see their 
need of the ministry of the word. 
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In this chapter we have, I. Peter’s necessary vindication of what he did in receiving 
Cornelius and his friends into the church, from the censure he lay under for it among 
the brethren, and their acquiescence in it, ver. 1—18. II. The good success of the 
Gospel at Antioch and the parts adjacent, ver. 19—21. III. The carrying on of the 
good work that was begun at Antioch, by the ministry of Barnabas first, and afterwards 
of Paul in conjunction with him, and the lasting name of Christian first given to the 
disciples there, ver. 22—26. IV. A prediction of an approaching famine, and the con- 


tribution that was made among the Gentile converts for the relief of the poor saints in 
Judzea upon that occasion, ver. 27—80. 


—|ND the apostles and bre- 
‘thren that were in Judea 
heard that the Gentiles had 
also received the word of 
God. 2 And when Peter 
was come up to Jerusalem, 
they that were of the circum- 
cision contended with him, 
3 Saying, Thou wentest in 
to men uncircumcised, and didst eat with them. 4 
But Peter rehearsed the matter from the beginning, 
and expounded zé by order unto them, saying, 5 I 
was in the city of Joppa praying: and in a trance 
I saw a vision, A certain vessel descend, as it had 
been a great sheet, let down from heaven by four 
corners: and it came even to me: 6 Upon the 
which when I had fastened mine eyes, I considered, 
and saw fourfooted beasts of the earth, and wild 
beasts, and creeping things, and fowls of the air. 
7 And [heard a voice saying unto me, Arise, Peter ; 
slay and eat. 8 But I said, Not so, Lord: for nothing 
common or unclean hath at any time entered into my 
mouth. 9 But the voice answered me again from 
heaven, What God hath cleansed, thaé call not thou 
common. 10 And this was done three times: and 
all were drawn up again into heaven. 11 And, 
behold, immediately there were three men already 
come unto the house where I was, sent from Casarea 
unto me. 12 And the spirit bade me go with them, 
nothing doubting. Moreover these six brethren 
accompanied me, and we entered into the man’s 
house: 13 And he shewed us how he had seen an 
angel in his house, which stood and said unto him, 
Send men to Joppa, and call for Simon, whose sur- 
name is Peter: 14 Who shall tell thee words, 
whereby thou and all thy house shall be saved. 15 


And as I began to speak, the Holy Ghost fell on, 


them, as on us at the beginning. 16 Then remem- 
bered I the word of the Lord, how that he said, 
Jolin indeed baptized with water; but ye shall be 
baptized with the Holy Ghost. 17 Forasmuch then 
as God gave them the like gift as he did unto us, 
who believed on the Lord Jesus Christ ; what was I, 
that I could withstand God? 18 When they heard 
these things, they held their peace, and glorified God, 
saying, ‘Then hath God also to the Gentiles granted 


repentance unto life. 


‘The preaching of the Gospel to Cornelius was a thing which we poor sinners 
of the Gentiles have reason to reflect upon with a great deal of joy and thank- 
fulness; for it was the bringing of light to us who sat in darkness. Now it 
being so great a surprise to the believing, as well as the unbelieving Jews, it is 
otth while to inquire how it took; and what comments were made upon it. 
And here we find, 
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First. That intelligence was presently brought of it to the church in Jeru- 
salem, and thereabouts; for Casarea was not so far from Jerusalem but that 
they might presently hear of it. Some for good-will, and some for ill-will, 
would spread the report of it; so that before Peter himself returned to Jeru- 
salem, “the mh ge and the brethren there, and in Judea, heard that the 
Gentiles also had received the word of God,” that is, the Gospel of Christ, 
which is not only a word of God, but the word of God; for it is the summary 
and centre of all Divine revelation. They received Christ; for his name is 
called the Word of God, Rev. xix. 13. Not only that the Jews who were dis= 
persed into the Gentile countries, and the Gentiles that were proselyted to 
the Jewish religion, but that the Gentiles also themselves, with whom it had 
hitherto been thought unlawful to hold common conversation, were taken 
into church communion, that they had “received the word of God.” That is; 

1. That the word of God was preached to them, which was a greater honour 
put upon them than they expected. Yet I wonder this should seem strange 
to those who were themselves commissioned to “preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” But thus often are the prejudices of pride and bigotry held fast 
against the clearest discoveries of Divine truth. 

2. That it was entertained and submitted to by them, which was a better 
work wrought upon them than they expected. It is likely they had got a 
notion, that, if the Gospel were preached to the Gentiles, it would be to no 
purpose, because the proofs of the Gospel were fetched so much ont of the Old 
Testament, which the Gentiles did not receive. They looked upon them as not 
inclined to religion, nor likely to receive the impressions of it, and therefore 
were surprised to hear that they had received the word of the Lord. Note, 
We are too apt to despair of doing good to those who yet, when they are tried, 
prove very tractable. 

Secondly. That offence was taken at it by the believing Jews, ver. 2, 3. 
“When Peter was” himself “come up to Jerusalem, they that were of the cir~ 
cumcision,” those Jewish converts that still retained a veneration for circum- 
cision, “contended with him;” they charged it upon him as a crime, that he 
“ went in to men uncireumcised, and did eat with them,” and hereby they think 
he hath stained, if not forfeited, the honour of his apostleship, and ought to 
come under the censure of the church; so far were they from looking upon 
him as infallible, or as the supreme head of the church that all were account- 
able to, and he to none. See here, 

1, How much it is the bane and damage of the church to monopolize it, and 
to exclude those from it, and from the benefit of the means of grace, that are 
not in every thing as we are. ‘here are narrow souls that are tor engrossing 
the riches of the church, as there are that would engross the riches of the 
world, and would be placed alone in the midst of the earth. These men were 
of Jonah’s mind, who, in a jealousy for his people, was angry that the Ninevites 
received the word of God, and justified himself in it. 

2. That Christ’s ministers must not think it strange if they be censured and 
quarrelled with, not only by their professed enemies, but by their professing 
friends, and not only for their follies and infirmities, but for their good actions, 
seasonably and well done; but if we have proved our own work, we may have 
rejoicing in ourselves, as Peter had, whatever reflections we may have from 
our brethren. Those that are zealous and courageous in the service of Christ, 
must expect to be censured by those that, under pretence of being cautious, 
are cold and indifferent. Those that are of catholic, generous, charitable prin- 
ciples, must expect to be censured by such as are conceited and strait-laced, 
that say, ‘‘Stand by thyself, I am holier than thou.” 

Thirdly. Peter gave such a full and fair account of the matter of fact as was 
sufficient, without any farther argument or apology, both to justify him and to 
satisfy them; ver. 4, he “ rehearsed the matter from the beginning,” and laid it 
before them in order, and then could appeal to themselves, whether he had 
done amiss; for it appeared all along God’s own work, and not his. 

1. He takes it for granted that, if they had rightly understood how the matter 
was, they would not have contended with him, but rather have concurred with 
him, and commended him. And it isa good reason why we should be moderate 
in our censures, and sparing of them, because, if we rightly understood that 
which we are so forward to run down, perhaps we should see cause to run 
in with it. When we see others do that which looks suspicious, instead of 
contending with them, we should inguire of them, what ground they went 
upon; and, if we have not an opportunity to do that, should ourselves put the 
best construction upon it that it will bear, and judge nothing before the time. 

2. He is very willing to stand right in their opinion, and takes pains to give 
them satisfaction ; doth not insist upon his being the chief of the apostles, for 
he was far from the thought of that supremacy which his pretended successors 
claim. Nor did he think it enough to tell them he was satisfied himself in the 
grounds he went upon, and then what need they trouble themselves about it; 
but is ready to give a reason of the hope that is in him concerning the Gentiles, 
and why he had receded from his former sentiments, which were the same with 
theirs. Itis a debt we owe both to ourselves and to our brethren to set those 
actions of ours in atrue light which at first looked ill and gave offence, that we 
may remove stumbling-blocks out of our brethren’s way. Let us now see what 
Peter pleads in his own defence. 

Ist. ‘hat he was instructed by a vision no longer to keep up the distinctions 
which were made by the ceremonial law. He relates the vision, ver. 5, 6, as we 
had it before, ch. x. 9, &e. The sheet, which was there said to be let down to 
the earth, he here saith came even to him, which circumstance intimates that it 
was particularly designed for instruction to him. Weshould thus see all God’s 
discoveries of himself which he has made to the children of men, coming even 
to us; applying them by faith to ourselves. Another circumstance here added 
is, that when the sheet came to him he fastened his eyes upon it, and con- 
sidered it, ver. 6. If we would be led into the knowledge of Divine things, we 
must fix our minds upon them, and consider them. He tells them what orders 
he had to eat of all sorts of meat without distinction, “ asking no questions for 
conscience sake,” ver. 7. It was not till after the flood, as it should seem, that 
man was allowed to eat flesh at all, Gen. ix.3. That allowance was afterwards 
limited by the ceremonial law ; but now the restrictions were taken off, and 
the matter set at large again. It was not the design of Christ to abridge us 
in the use of our creature comforts by any other law but that of sobriety, and 
temperance, and preferring the meat that endures to eternal life before that 
which perisheth. He pleads that he was as averse to the thoughts of convers- 
ing with Gentiles, or eating of their dainties, as they could be, and therefore 
refused the liberty given him. “Not so, Lord; for nothing common or unclean 
hath at any time entered into my mouth,” ver. 8. But he was told from heaven, 
that the case was now altered, that God had cleansed those persons and things 
which were before polluted, and therefore he must no longer call them com- 
mon, nor look upon them as unfit to be meddled with by the peculiar people 
ver. 9. So that he was not to be blamed for changing his thonghts, when Ged 
had changed the thing. In things of this nature we must act according to our 

resent light; yet must not be so wedded to our opinion concerning them as to 
te prejudiced against farther discoveries, when the matter may either be other- 
wise or appear otherwise; and God may reveal even this unto us, Phil. iii. 15. 
And, that they might be sure he was not deceived jn it, he tells them it was 
done three times, ver. 10, the same command given to kill and eat, and the 
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F at which God hath cleansed is not to be called common, 
Be hd time. And, farther to confirm him that it was a 
Divine vision, the things he Sai So wiley Rahat into the air, but were 

nes again into heaven, whence they were let down. : 
tee That 4 eae particularly directed by the Spirit to go along with the 
messengers that Cornelius sent. And that it might appear that that vision was 
designed to satisfy him in that matter, he observes to them the time when the 
messengers came—immediately after he had that vision ; yet, lest that should 
not be sufficient to clear his way, the Spirit bade him * go with the men” that 
were then sent from Czsarea to him, “nothing doubting,” ver. 11, 12; though 
they were Gentiles he went to, and went with, yet he must make no scruple of 

ing along with them. 5 
ed That he took some of his brethren along with him, who were of the cir- 
Ciunicision, that they might be satisfied as well as he; and these he had brought 
iip from Joppa, to witness for him with what caution he proceeded, foreseeing 
the offence that would be taken at it. He did not act separately, but with 
advice; not rashly, but npon due deliberation. : 

4th. That Cornelius had a vision too, by which he was directed to send for 
Peter: ver. 13, “He shewed us how he had seen an angel in his house,” that 
bade him send to Joppa for one Simon whose surname is Peter. See how good 
it is for those that have communion with God, and keep up a correspondence 
with heaven, to compare notes, and communicate their experiences to each 
other; for hereby they may strengthen one another’s faith. Peter is the more 
confirmed in the truth of his vision by Cornelius’s, and Cornelius by Peter’s. 
Here is something added in what the angel said to Cornelius. Before it was, 
Send for Peter, and “he shall speak to thee, he shall tell thee what thou 
oughtest to do,” eh. x. 6, 32. But here it is, “ He shall tell thee words whereby 
thon and thy house shall be saved,” ver. 13; and therefore it is of vast concern 
to thee, and will be of unspeakable advantage, to send for him. Note, First. 
The words of the Gospel are words whereby we may be saved, eternally 
saved; not merely by hearing them and reading them, but by believing and 
obeying them. ‘hey set the salvation before us, and shew us what it is; they 
open the way of salvation to us, and, if we follow the method prescribed us 
by them, we shall certainly be saved from the wrath and the curse, and be 
for ever happy. Secondly. They that embrace the Gospel of Christ will have 
salvation brought by it to their families: “Thou and all thy house shall be 
saved;” thou and thy children shall be taken into covenant, and have the 
means of salyation; thy house shall be as welcome to the benefit of the sal- 
yation, upon their believing, as thou thyself, even the meanest servant thou 
hast. ‘This day is salvation come to this house,” Zu. xix. 9. Hitherto sal- 
vation was of the Jews, Jno. iv. 22, but now salvation is brought to the 
Gentiles as much as ever it was with the Jews; the promises, privileges, and 
means of it conveyed to all nations, as amply and fully to all intents and pur- 
poses as ever it had been appropriated to the Jewish nation. 

5th. That which put the matter past all dispute was, the descent of the Holy 
Ghost upon the Gentile hearers; this completed the evidence that it was the 
will of God that he should take the Gentiles into communion. 

First. The fact was plain and undeniable; ver. 15,‘‘ As I began to speak,’ 
(and perhaps he felt some secret reluctancy in his own breast, doubting 
whether he was in the right to preach to the uncircumcised,) presently “the 
Holy Ghost fell on them,” in as visible signs “as on us at the beginning,” in 
which there could be no fallacy. Thus God attested what was done, and 
declared his approbation of it. That preaching is certainly right with which 
the Holy Ghost is given; the apostle supposeth that, when he thus argues 
with the Galatians, “ Received ye the Spirit by the works of the law, or by the 
hearing of faith?” Gal. iii. 2. 

Secondly. Peter was hereby put in mind of a saying of his Master’s when he 
was leaving them, ch. i. 5, “John baptized with water; but ye shall be baptized 
with the Holy Ghost,” ver. 16, which plainly intimated, 1st. That the Holy 
Ghost was the gift of Christ, and the product and performance of his promise, 
that great promise which he left with them when he went to heaven. It was 
. therefore without doubt from him that this gift came; and the filling of them 
with the Holy Ghost was his act and deed. As it was promised by his mouth, 
so it was performed by his hand, and was a token of his favour, 2nd. That the 
gift of the Holy Ghost was a kind of baptism. They that received it were 
baptized with it in a more excellent manner than any of those that even the 
Baptist himself baptized with water. 

Comparing that promise, so worded, with this gift just now conferred, when 
the question was started, Whether these persons should be baptized or no? 
he concluded, that the question was determined by Christ himself; ver. 17, 
“ Forasmuch, then, as God gave them the like gift as he did to us,” gave it to 
us as believing in the Lord Jesus Christ, and to them upon their polaeae in 
him, “ what was I that I could withstand God?” Could I refuse to baptize 
them with water whom God had baptized with the Holy Ghost? Could I 
deny the sign to those on whom he had conferred the thing signified? But as 
for me, who was I? What! able to forbid God? Did it become me to con- 
trol the Divine will, or to oppose the counsels of Heaven? Note, Those that 
hinder the conversion of souls withstand God; and those take too much upon 
them who contrive how to exclude those from their communion whom God 
has taken into communion with himself. 

Fourthly. This account which Peter gave of the matter satisfied them, and 
all was well. Thus, when the two tribes and a half gave an account to 
Phinehas and the princes of Israel of the true intent and meaning of their 
building them an altar on the banks of Jordan, the controversy was dropped 
and it pleased them that it was so, Jos. xxii. 30. Some people, when they have 
fastened a censure upon a person, will stick to it, though afterwards it 
appear never so plainly to be unjust and groundless. It was not so here; for 
these brethren, though they were of the circumcision, and their bias went the 
other way, yet, when they heard this, 

1. They let fall their censures; “they held their peace,” and said no more 
against what Peter had done. They laid their hand upon their mouth, because 
now they perceived that God did it. Now they who prided themselves in their 
dignities as Jews began to see that God was staining that pride, by letting in 
the Gentiles to share and share alike with them. And now that prophecy is 
aha - hou shalt no more be haughty because of my holy mountain,” 

2. They turned them into praises. They not only held their r 
quarrelling with Peter, but opened their moKtan to ey God igi he 
had done by and with Peter’s ministry ; re thankf: ir mi 

h I y; were thankful that their mistake was 
rectified, and that God had shewed more mercy to the poor Gentiles than th 
were inclined to shew them, saying, “ Then hath God also to the Gentiles 
granted repentance unto life;” hath granted them, not only the means of 
repentance, in opening a door of entrance for his ministers among them, but 
the grace of repentance in haying given them his Holy Spirit, who, wher 
he comes to be a Comforter, first convinceth: and gives a fi cht of sir i and 
sorrow for it, and then a sight of Christ, and joy in him Note Ist. Re pent 
ance, if it be true, is unto life; it is to spiritual life: all that truly re ae f 
bheir sins evidence it by living a new life, a holy, heavenly, and Tae, 
ose that by repentance die unto sin from thenceforward live unto God; 
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and then, and not till then, we begin to live indeed: and it shall be to eternal 
life. All true penitents shall live; that is, they shall be restored to the fayour 
of God, which is life, which is better than life; they shall be comforted with 
the assurance of the pardon of their sins, and shall have the earnests of eternal 
life, and at length the fruition of it. 2nd. Repentance is God’s gift; it is not 
only his free grace that accepts it, but his mighty grace that works it in us; 
that. takes away the heart of stone, and gives a heart of flesh. “The sacrifice 
of God is a broken spirit;” it is he that provides himself that lamb. 3rd. 
Wherever God designs to give life he gives repentance; for that is a necessary 
preparative for the comforts of a sealed pardon, and a settled peace in this 
world, and for the seeing and enjoying of God in the other world. 4th. It is 
a great comfort to us that “ God hath exalted his son Jesus,” not only “to 
give repentance to Israel, and the remission of sins,” ch. y. 31, but to the 
Gentiles also. 

19 Now they which were seattered abroad upon 
the persecution that arose about Stephen travelled as 
far as Phenice, and Cyprus, and Antioch, preaching the 
word to none but unto the Jews only. 20 And some 
of them were men of Cyprus and Cyrene, which, when 
they were come to Antioch, spake unto the Grecians, 
preaching the Lord Jesus. 21 And the hand of the 
Lord was with them: and a great number believed, 
and turned unto the Lord. 22 Then tidings of 
these things came unto the ears of the church which 
was in Jerusalem: and they sent forth Barnabas, 
that he should go as far as Antioch. 23 Who, when 
he came, and had seen the grace of God, was glad, 
and exhorted them all, that with purpose of heart 
they would cleave unto the Lord. 24 For he was 
a good man, and full of the Holy Ghost and of 
faith: and much people was added unto the Lord. 


25 Then departed Barnabas to Tarsus, for to seek 


TARSUS. 


Saul: 26 And when he had found him, he brought 
him unto Antioch. And it came to pass, that a whole 
year they assembled themselves with the church, and 
taught much people. And the disciples were called 
Christians first in Antioch. 


We have here an account of the planting and watering of a church at Antioch, 
the chief city of Syria, reckoned afterwards the third most considerable city 
of the empire, only Rome and Alexandria being preferred before it, next to 
whose patriarch that of Antioch took place. It stood where Hamath, or 
Riblah, did, which we read of in the Old Testament. It is suggested, that 
Luke, the penman of this history, was of Antioch, and Theophilus, to whom 
he dedicates it; which might be the reason why he takes more particular 
notice of the success of the Gospel at Antioch, as also because there it was 
that Paul began to be famous, the story of whom he is hastening towards. 
Now, concerning the church at Antioch, observe, Ys 

First. That the first preachers of the Gospel there were such as were dis- 
persed from Jerusalem by persecution, that, persecution which arose five or 
six years ago, as some compute, at the time of Stephen’s death; ver. 19, “They 
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travelled as far as Phenice,” and other places, preaching the word.” There- 
fore God suffered them to be persecuted, that thereby they might be dispersed 
in the world, sown as seed to God, in order to their bringing forth much fruit. 
Thus, what was intended for the hurt of the church was made to work for its 
good; as Jacob’s curse of the tribe of Levi, “I will divide them in Jacob, and 
seatter them in Israel,” was turned into a blessing. The enemies designed 
to scatter and lose them; Christ designed to scatter and use them. Thus the 
wrath of man is made to praise God. Observe, I 

1. Those that fled from persecution, yet did not flee from their work. Though 
for the time they declined suffering, yet they did not decline service; nay, 
they threw themselves into a larger field of opportunity than before. Those 
that persecuted the preachers of the Gospel hoped thereby to prevent their 
carrying it to the Gentile world; but it proved that they did but hasten it the 
sooner; “ Howbeit, they meant not so, neither did their heart think so.” They 
that were persecuted in one city fled to another; but they carried their reli- 
gion along with them, not only that they might take the comfort of it them- 
selves, but that they might communicate it to others; thus shewing, that when 
they got out of the way it was not because they were afraid of suffering, but 
because they were willing to reserve themselves for farther service. 

2. They pressed forward in their work, finding that the good pleasure of the 
Lord prospered in their hands. When they had preached successfully in Judaea 
Samaria, and Galilee, they got out of the borders of the land of Canaan, and 
travelled into Phenicia, into the island of Cyprus, and into Syria. Though 
the farther they travelled, the more they exposed themselves; yet they tra- 
velled on; plus ultra was their motto, —‘ farther still;’ grudging no pains, and 
dreading no perils, in carrying on so good a work, and serving so good a Master. 

3. They preached “the word to none but to the Jews only,” who were dis- 
persed in all those parts, and had synagogues of their own, in which they met 
with them by themselves, and preached to them. They did not yet under- 
stand that the Gentiles were to be fellow-heirs, and of the same body; but left 
the Gentiles either to turn Jews, and so come into the church, or else remain 
as they were. ¥ 

4. They particularly applied themselves to the Hellenist Jews, here called 
the Grecians, that were at Antioch. Many of the preachers were natives of 
Judea and Jerusalem; but some of them were by birth of Cyprus and Cyrene, 
as Barnabas himself, ch, iv. 36, and Simon, Mar. xv. 21, but had their educa- 
tion in Jerusalem; and these, being themselves Grecian Jews, had a particular 
concern for those of their own denomination and distinction, and applied them- 
selves closely to them at Antioch. Dr. Lightfoot saith, they were there called 
Hellenists or Grecians, because they were Jews of the corporation, or enfran- 
chisement of the city; for Antioch was a Syro-Grecian city. To them they 

reached the Lord Jesus. That was the constant subject of their preaching. 
hat else should the ministers of Christ preach but Christ? Christ, and him 
crucified; Christ, and him glorified? _ ; ; 

5. They had wonderful success in their preaching, ver. 21. 1st. Their preach- 
ing was accompanied with a Divine power; “the hand of the Lord was with 
them ;” which some understand of the power they were endued with to work 
miracles, for the confirming of their doctrine,—in these the Lord was working 
with them; that he confirmed the word with signs following, Mar. xvi. 20,— 
in these God bare them witness, Hed. ii. 4. But lrather understand it of the 
power of Divine grace working on the hearts of the hearers, and opening them, 
as Lydia’s heart was opened, because many saw the miracles that were not 
converted; but when, by the Spirit, the understanding was enlightened, and 
the will bowed to the Gospel of Christ, that was a day of power, in which 
volunteers were listed under the banner of the Lord Jesus, Ps. cx. 3. “The 
hand of the Lord was with them,” to bring that home to the hearts and con- 
sciences of men which they could but speak to the outward ear. Then the 
word of the Lord gains its end, when the hand of the Lord goes along with 
it to write it in their heart. Then people are brought to believe the report of 
the Gospel when with it “the arm of the Lord is revealed,” Zsa. liii. 1; when 
God teacheth with a strong hand, Jsa. viii. 11. These were not apostles, but 
ordinary ministers, yet they had the hand of the Lord with them, and did 
wonders. 2nd. Abundance of good was done. ‘‘A great number believed, 
and turned unto the Lord,” many more than could have been expected, con- 
sidering the outward disadvantages they laboured under; some of all sorts of 

eople were wrought upon, and brought into obedience to Christ. Observe, 
What the change was. First. They believed. They were convinced of the 
truth of the Gospel, and subscribed to the record God had given in it concern- 
ing his Son. Secondly. The effect and evidence of this was, that they turned 
unto the Lord. ‘hey could not be said to turn frofa the service of idols, for 
they were Jews, worshippers of the true God only: but they turned from a 
confidence in the righteousness of the law, to rely only upon the righteousness 
of Christ, the righteousness which is by faith. They turned from a loose, 
careless, carnal way of living, to live a holy, heavenly, spiritual, and divine life; 
they turned from worshipping God in show and ceremony, to worship him in 
the spirit and in truth: they turned to the Lord Jesus, and he became all in 
all with them. This was the work of conyersion wrought upon them; and 
it must be wrought upon every one of us._ It was the fruit of their faith. All 
that sincerely believe will turn to the Lord; for, whatever we profess or 
pretend, we do not really believe the Gospel, if we do not cordially embrace 
Christ offered to us in the Gospel. : . 

Secondly. The good work thus begun at Antioch was carried on to great 
perfection ; and this church, thus founded, grew to be a flourishing one, by the 
ministry of Barnabas and Saul, who built upon the foundation which the other 
preachers had laid, and entered into their labours, Jno. iv. 37, 38. 

1. The church at Jerusalem sent Barnabas thither, to nurse this newborn 
church, and to strengthen the hands both of preachers and people, and put a 
reputation upon the cause of Christ there. : ’ 

ist. They heard the good news that the Gospel was received at Antioch, 
ver. 22, The apostles there were inquisitive how the work went on in the 
countries about; and, it is likely, kept up a correspondence with all parts 
where preachers were, so that “tidings of these things,” of the great numbers 
that were converted at Antioch, soon “came to the ears of the church that 
was in Jerusalem.” ‘hose that are in the most eminent stations in the church 
ought to concern themselves for those ina lower sphere. ; 

and. They despatched Barnabas to them with all speed; they desired him 
to go and assist and encourage these hopeful beginnings. They sent him forth 
as an enyoy from them, and a representative of their whole body, to con- 
gratulate ete upon the success of the Gospel among them, as matter of 
rejoicing both to preachers and hearers, and with both they rejoiced. He 
must go asfar as Antioch. It wasa great way, but, as far as it was, he was 
willing to undertake the journey for a public service. It is probable Barnabas 
had a particular genius for work of this kind, was active and conversable, and 
loved to be in motion, delighted in doing good abroad as much as others in 
doing good at home, was as much of Zebulun’s spirit, who rejoiced in his going 
out, as others are of Issachar’s, who rejoiced in his tent. And his talent lying 
this way, he was fittest to be employed in this work. God gives various gifts 
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| and that some of his countrymen, men of Cyprus, ver. 20, (of which country he 
was, ch. iv. 36.) were instrumental in it; ver. 23, “ when he came, and had seen 
the grace of God,” the tokens of God’s good will to the people of Antioch, and 
the evidences of his good work among them, “he was glad.” He took time to 
make his observations, and both in their public worship, in their common con- 
versation, and in their families, he saw the grace of God among them. Where 
the grace of God is it will be seen, as the tree is known by its fruits; and 
where it is seen it ought to be owned. What we see which is good in any we 
must call it God’s grace in them, and give that grace the glory of it; and we 
ought ourselves to take the comfort of it, and make it the matter of our 
rejoicing. We must be glad to see the grace of God in others, and the more 
when we see it there where we did not expect it. 

4th. He did what he could to tix them, and to confirm them in the faith, who 
were converted to the faith. He exhorted them, rapexcAe. It is the same 
word with that by which the name of Barnabas is interpreted, eh. iv. 36, vids 
mapakAyoews,—*a son of exhortation;’ his talent lay that way, and he traded 
with it,—let him that exhorteth attend to exhortation, Rom. xii. 8; or, being 
a son of consolation, for so we render the word, he comforted or encouraged 
them ‘“‘ with purpose of heart to cleave unto the Lord.” The more he rejoiced 
in the beginning of the good work among them, the more earnest he was with 
them to proceed according to these good beginnings. Those we have comfort 
in we should exhort. Barnabas was glad for what he saw of the grace of God 
among them, and therefore was the more earnest with them to persevere. 
First. “To cleave unto the Lord.” Note, Those that have turned to the Lord 
are concerned “to cleave unto the Lord,” not to fall off from following him, 
not to flag and tire in following him. ‘To cleave to the Lord Jesus is to live 
a life of dependence upon him, and devotedness to him; not only to hold him 
fast, but to hold fast by him, to “be strong in the Lord, and in the power of 
his might.” Secondly. To cleave to him “ with purpose of heart,” with an intel- 
ligent, firm, and deliberate resolution, founded upon good grounds, and fixed 
upon that foundation, Ps. eviii. 1. It is to bind our souls witha bond to be 
the Lord’s, and to say, as Ruth, Entreat me not to leave him, or to return 
from following after him. 

5th. Herein he gave a proof of his good character; ver. 24, “he was a good 
man, and full of the Holy Ghost and of faith,” and approved himself so upon 
this occasion. First. He shewed himself to be a man of a very sweet, affable, 
courteous disposition, that had himself, and could teach others, the art of 
obliging. He was not only arighteous man, but a good man, a good-tempered 
man. Ministers that are so recommend themselves and their doctrine very 
much to the good opinion of those that are without. ‘“ He was a good man,” 
that is a charitable man; so he had approved himself, when he sold an estate, 
and ‘gave the money to the poor, ch. iv. 36. Secondly. By this it appeared that 
he was richly endued with the gifts and graces of the Spirit. ‘The goodness 
of his natural disposition would not have qualified him for this service if he 
had not been “full of the Holy Ghost,” and so “full of power, by the Spirit 
of the Lord.” Thirdly. He was full of faith, full of the Christian faith him- 
self, and therefore desirous to propagate it among others; full of the grace of 
faith, and full of the fruits of that faith that works by love. He was sound 
in the faith, and therefore pressed them to be so. 

6th. He was instrumental to do good by bringing in those that were without 
as well as by building up those that were within. “Much people was added 
to the Lord,” and thereby added to the church. Many were turned to the Lord 
before, yet more are to be turned. “It is done as thou hast commanded, and 
yet there is room,” 

2. Barnabas went to fetch Saul, to join with him in the work of the Gospel 
at Antioch. The last news we heard of him was, that, when his life was sought 
at Jerusalem, he was sent away to Tarsus, the city where he was born: and 
it should seem he continued there ever since, doing good, no doubt. But now 
Barnabas takes a journey on purpose to Tarsus, to see what was become of 
him, to tell him what a door of opportunity was opened at Antioch, and to 
desire him to come and spend some time with him there, ver. 25, 26. And here, 
also, it appears that Barnabas was a good sort of a man in two things: 

Ist. That he would take so much pains to bring an active, useful man out of 
obscurity. It was he that introduced Saul to the disciples at Jerusalem, when 
they were shy of him; and it was he that brought him out of the corner into 
which he was driven into a more public station. It is a very good work to 
fetch a candle from under a bushel, and to set it on a candlestick. 

2nd. That he would bring in Saul at Antioch, who, being a chief speaker, 
ch. xiv. 12, and, probably, a more popular preacher, would be likely to eclipse 
him there, by outshining him; but Barnabas is very willing to be so when it 
is for the public service. If God, by his grace, enables us to do what good we 
ean, according to the ability we have, we ought to rejoice if others, that have 
also larger capacities, have larger oportunities, and do more good than we can 
do. Barnabas brought Saul to Antioch, though it might be the lessening of 
himself, to teach us to seek the things of Christ more than our own things. 

3. Now here we are farther told, 

lst. What service was now done to the church at Antioch. Paul and Bar- 
nabas continued there a whole year, presiding in their religious assemblies, 
and preaching the Gospel, ver. 26. Observe, First. The church frequently 
assembled. The religious assemblies of Christians are appointed by Christ 
for his honour, and the comfort and benefit of his disciples. God’s people of 
old frequently came together, “at the door of the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion;” places of meeting are now multiplied; but they must come together, 
though it be with difficulty and peril. Secondly. Ministers were the masters 
of those assemblies, and held those courts in Christ’s name, to which all that 
hold by, from, and under him, owe suit and service. Thirdly. Teaching the 
people is one part of the work of ministers, when they preside in religious 
assemblies. ‘They are not only to be the people’s mouth to God in prayer and 
praise, but God’s mouth to the people in opening the Scriptures, and teaching 
out of them the good knowledge of the Lord. Fourthly. It isa great encou- 
ragement to ministers when they have opportunity of teaching much people, 
of casting the net of the Gospel where there is a large shoal of fish, in hopes 
that the more may be enclosed. Preaching is not only for the conviction and 
conversion of those that are without, but for the instruction and edification 
of those that are within. A constituted church must have its teachers. 

2nd. What honour was now put upon the church at Antioch. There “the 
disciples were first called Christians.” It is likely they called themselves so, 
incorporated themselves by that title; whether by some solemn act of the 
ehurch or ministers, or whether this name insensibly obtained there by its 
being frequently used in their praying and preaching, we are not told; but it 
should seem, that two such great men as Paul and Barnabas continuing there 
so long, being exceedingly followed, and meeting with no opposition, Christian 
assemblies made a greater figure there than any where, and became more con- 
siderable, which was the reason of their being called Christians first there; 
which, if there were to be a mother church to rule over ail other churches, 
would give Antioch a better title to the honour than Rome can pretend to. 
Hitherto, they who gave up their names to Christ were called disciples, 
learners, scholars, trained up under him, in order to their being employed by 
him, But from henceforward they were called Christians. Ji7st. ‘Lhus the 
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roac ames which their enemies had hitherto branded them with would 
Sash rang tere away and disused. They ealled them Nazarenes, ch. xxiv. 55 
“the men of that way,” that by-way, which had no name, and thus they pre- 
judiced people against them; to remove which prejudices they gave ee 
‘a name which their enemies could not but say was proper enough. Secondly. 
Thus they who, before their conversion, had been distinguished by the names 
of Jew and Gentile might, after their conversion, be called by one and the 
same name, which would help them to forget their former dividing names, and 
prevent their bringing their former marks of distinction, and with them the 
seeds of contention, into the church. Let not one say T was a Jew, nor the 
other, ‘I was a Gentile, when both the one and the other must now say, Lam 
a Christian” Zhirdly. Thus they studied to do honour to their Master, and 
shewed that they were not ashamed to own their relation to him, but gloried 
in it; as the scholars of Plato called themselves Platonists, and so the scholars 
of other great men. They took their denomination not from the name of his 
erson, Jesus, but of his office, Christ,— Anointed ;’ so putting their creed 
into their name, that Jesus is the Christ, and they are willing all the world 
should know that this is the truth they will live and die by. Their enemies 
will turn this name to their reproach, and impute it to them as their crime, but 
they will glory in it; “If this be to be vile, I will yet be more vile.” Fourthly. 
Thus they owned their dependence upon Christ, and their receivings from him; 
not only that they believed in him who is the Anointed, but that through him 
they themselves had the anointing, 1 Jno. ii. 20, 27; and God is said to have 
anointed us in Christ, 2 Cor.i. 21. Fifthly. Thus they laid upon themselves, 
and all that should ever profess that name, a strong and lasting obligation to 
submit to the laws of Christ, to follow the example of Christ, and to devote 
themselves entirely to the honour of Christ, to be to him for a name anda 
praise. Are we Christians? then we ought to think, and speak, and act in 
every thing as becomes Christians, and to do nothing to the reproach of that 
worthy name by which we are called; that that may not be said to us which 
Alexander said to a soldier of his own name that was noted for a coward, Aut 
nomen, aut mores muta,— Either change thy name, or mend thy manners.’ And 
as we must look upon ourselves as Christians, and carry ourselves accordingly, 
so we must look upon others as Christians, and carry ourselves towards them 
accordingly, A Christian, though not in every thing of our mind, should be 
loved and respected for his sake whose name he bears, “ because he belongs 
to Christ.” Sizthly. Thus the Scripture was fulfilled, for so it was written, 
Isa. \xii. 2, concerning the Gospel church, “Thou shalt be called by a new 
name, which the mouth of the Lord shall name;” and, Jsa. Ixy. 16, it is said to 
the corrupt and degenerate church of the Jews, “The Lord God shall slay 
thee, and call his servants by another name.” 


27 And in these days came prophets from Jerusa- 
Jem unto Antioch. 28 And there stoodup one of them 


named Agabus, and signified by the spirit that there 


should be great dearth throughout all the world: 
which came to pass in the days of Claudius Cesar. 29 
Then the disciples, every man according to his ability, 
determined to send relief unto the brethren which 
dwelt in Judea: 80 Which also they did, and sent 
it to the elders by the hands of Barnabas and Saul. 


When our Lord Jesus ascended on high he gave gifts unto men, not only 
apostles and evangelists, but prophets, who were enabled by the Spirit to 
- foresee and foretell things to come; which not only served for a confirmation 
of the truth of Christianity, for all that these prophets foretold came to pass, 
which proved that they were sent of God, Deu. xviii. 22; Jey. xxviii. 9; but it 
was also of great use to the church, and served very much for its conduct. 
Now here we have, 

First. A visit which some of these prophets made to Antioch; ver. 27, “In 
these days,” during that year that Barnabas and Saul lived at Antioch, there 
“came prophets from Jerusalem to Antioch;” we are not told how many, nor 
is it certain whether these were any of those prophets that we afterwards find 
in the church at Antioch, ch. xiii. 1. 1. They came from Jerusalem, probably 
because they were not now so much regarded there as they had been. They 
saw their work in a manner done there, and therefore thought it time to be 
gone. Jerusalem had been infamous for killing the prophets, and abusing 
them, and therefore is now justly deprived of these prophets. 2. They came to 
Antioch, because they heard of the flourishing state of that church, and there 
they hoped they might be of some service. Thus should every one, as he hath 
received the gift, minister the same. Barnabas came to exhort them; and they 
having received the exhortation well, now have prophets sent them, to shew 
them things to come, as Christ had promised, Jno. xvi.13. Theythat are faithful 
in their little shall be intrusted with more. The best understanding of Scripture 
predictions is to be got in the way of obedience to Scripture instructions. 

Secondly. A particular prediction of a famine approaching, delivered by one 
of these prophets, his name Agabus; we read of him again, prophesying Paul’s 
imprisonment, ch. xxi. 10. Here he stood up, probably in one of their public 
assemblies, and prophesied, ver. 28. Observe, 1. Whence he had his prophecy; 
what he said was not of himself, nor a fancy of his own, nor an astronomical 

rediction, nor a conjecture upon the present workings of second causes, but 

ie signified it by the Spirit, the spirit of prophecy, that there should be 
a famine; as Joseph, by the Spirit enabling him, understood Pharaoh’s dreams, 
foretold the famine in Egypt, and Elijah the famine in Israel, in Ahab’s time. 
Thus God revealed his secrets to his servants the prophets. 2. What the pro- 
phecy was; “that there should be a great dearth throughout all the world,” by 
unseasonable weather, that corn should be scarce and dear, so that many of the 
poor should perish for want of bread. This should be not in one particular 
country, but through all the world, that is, all the Roman empire, which they 
in their pride, like Alexander before them, called the world, Christ had fore- 
told in general that there should be famines, Mat. xxiv. 7; Mar. xiii. 8; 
Lu. xx. 11; but Agabus foretells one very remarkable famine now at hand. 
3. The accomplishment of it. It “came to pass’in the days of Claudius 
Cesar ;” it began in the second year of his reign and continued to the fourth, 
if not longer ; several of the Roman historians make mention of it, as doth also 
Josephus. God sent them the bread of life, and they rejected it; loathed the 
plenty of that manna, and therefore God justly broke the staff of bread and 
punished them with famine, and herein he was righteous. They were barren, 
ond aid not bring forth to God, and therefore God made the earth barren to 
Thirdly. The good use they made of this predictior 
of a famine at hand they did not do aan Eeyptians, ‘idind a desk for tens 
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selves; but, as became Christians, laid by for charity to relieve others, which is 
the best preparative for sufferings and want ourselves. It is promised to those 
that consider the poor, that God will preserve them and keep them alive, and 
they shall be blessed upon the earth, Ps. xli. 1,2; and those who “ shew mercy 
and give to the poor shall not be ashamed in the evil time,” but “in the days of 
famine they shall be satisfied,” Ps, xxxvii. 19, 21. The best provision we can la 
up against a dear time is to lay up an interest in those promises, by doing goo 
and communicating, Lu. xii. 33. Many give it for a reason why they should be 
sparing, but the Scripture gives it as a reason why we should be liberal, to 
seven, and also to eight, because we know not what evil shall be upon the earth, 
Hcl. xi. 2. Observe, ; 

1. What they determined: that “ every man according to his ability,” should 
“send relief to the brethren that dwelt in Judea,” ver, 29. Ist. The persons 
that were recommended to them as objects of charity, were the brethren that 
dwelt in Judea. Though we must, as we have opportunity, do good to all men, 
yet we must have a special regard to the household of faith, Gal. vi. 10. No 
poor must be neglected, but God’s poor most particularly regarded. The care 
which every particular church ought to take of their own paar we were taught 
by the early instance of that in the church at Jerusalem, where the ministration 
was so constant, that none lacked, ch. iy. 34. But the communion of saints in 
that instance is here extended farther, and provision is made by the church at 
Antioch for the relief of the poor in Judea, whom they call their brethren. It 
seems it was the custom of the Jews of the dispersion to send money to those 
Jews which dwelt in Judea, for the relief of the poor that were among them, 
and to make collections for that purpose. Tully speaks of such a thing in his 
time, Orat. pro Flacco: which supposeth there were many poor in Judga, more 
than in other countries, so that the rich among them were not able to bear the 
charge of keeping them from starving; either because their land was grown 
barren, though it had been a fruitful land, for the iniquity of them that dwelt 
therein, or because they had no traffic with other nations. Now we may 
suppose that the greatest part of those who turned Christians in that country 
were the poor, (Mat. xi. 1, the poor are evangelized;) and also that when the 
poor turned Christians they were put out of the poor’s book, and cut off from 
their shares in the public charity, and it were easy to foresee that, if there came 
a famine, it would go very hard with them; and if any of them should perish 
for want it would be a great reproach to the Christian profession, and there- 
fore this early care was taken, upon notice of this famine coming, to send them 
a stock beforehand, lest, if it should be deferred till the famine came, it should 
be too late. 2nd. The agreement that was among the disciples about it; that 
every man should contribute according to his ability to this good work. The 
Jews abroad in other countries grew rich by trade, and many of the rich Jews 
became Christians, whose abundance ought to be a supply to the want of their 
poor brethren, that were at a great distance; for the case of such ought to be 
considered, and not only theirs that live among us. Charitable people are 
traders with what God has given them; and the merchants find their account 
in sending effects to countries that lie very remote, and so should we in giving 
alms to those afar off that need them, which therefore we should be forward to 
do when we are called to it. Every man determined to send something, more 
or less, according to his ability; what he could spare from the sup DEL of him- 
self and his family, and according as God had prospered him. hat may be 
said to be according to our ability, we must judge for ourselves; but must be 
careful that we judge righteous judgment. 

2, What they did they did as they determined; ver. 30, “ Which also they 
did.” They not only talked of it, but they did it. Many a good motion of that 
kind is made and commended, but is not prosecuted, and so comes to nothing; 
but this was pursued. The collection was made, and was so considerable that 
they thought it worth while to send Barnabas and Saul to Jerusalem, to carry 
it to the elders there, though they would want their labours in the meantime 
at Antioch. They sentit, Ist. To the elders, the presbyters, the ministers, or 
pastors of the churches in Judea, to be by them distributed, according to the 
necessity of the receivers, as it had been contributed according to the ability of 
the givers. 2nd. It was sent by Barnabas and Saul, who, perhaps, wanted an 
oceasion to go to Jerusalem, and therefore were willing to take this. Josephus 
tells us, that at this time king Irates sent his charity to the chief men of Jeru- 
salem, for the poor of that country. And Helena, queen of the Adiabeni, being 
now at Jerusalem, and hearing of many that died of famine there, and in the 
country about, sent for provisions from 0 kee and Alexandria, and distributed 
them among the people. So saith Dr. Lightfoot, who also computes, by the date 
of Paul’s rapture, fourteen years before he wrote the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians, 2 Cor. aim, 2, that it was in this journey of his to Jerusalem, 
with these alms and offerings, that he had his trance in the temple, which he 
speaks of ch. xxii. 17, and in that trance was rapt up into the third heaven; and 
then it was that Christ told him he would send him from thence unto the 
Gentiles, which accordingly he did, as soon as ever he came back to Antioch. 
It is no disparagement, in an extraordinary case, for ministers of the Gospel to 
be messengers of the church’s charity; though to undertake the constant care 
of that matter would ordinarily be too great a diversion from more needful 
work to those who have given themselves to prayer and the ministry of the 


Word. 
CHAPTER XI. 


In this chapter we have the story, I. Of the martyrdom of James the apostle, and the 
imprisonment of Peter, by Herod Agrippa, who now reigned as king in Judea, 
ver. 1—4, II. The miraculous deliverance of Peter out of prison by the ministry of an 
angel, in answer to the prayers of the church for him, ver.5—19, III. The cutting 
off of Herod in the height of his pride, by the stroke of an angel, the minister of God's 
justice, ver. 20—23. And this was done while Barnabas and Saul were at Jerusalem, 
upon the errand that the church of Antioch sent them on to carry their charity; and 
therefore in the close we have an account of their return to Antioch, ver. 24, 25. 
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bread.) 4 And when he had apprehended him, he 
put him in prison, and delivered him to four quater- 
nions of soldiers to keep him; intending after Easter 
to bring him forth to the people. 


Ever since the conversion of Paul we have heard no more of the agency of 
the priests in persecuting the saints at Jerusalem; perhaps that wonderful 
change wrought upon him, and the disappointment it gave to their design upon 
the Christians at Damascus, had somewhat mollified them, and brought them 
under the check of Gamaliel’s advice, to let those men alone, and see what 
would be the issue. But here the storm ariseth from another point; the civil 
power, not now, as usual (for aught appears) stirred up by the ecclesiastics, 
acts by itself in the persecution. But Herod, though originally of an Edomite 
family, yet seems to have been a proselyte to the Jewish religion; for Josephus 
saith he was zealous for the Mosaic rites, a bigot for the ceremonies. He was 
not only (as Herod Antipas was) tetrarch of Galilee, but had also the govern- 
ment of Judea committed to him by Claudius the emperor, and resided most at 
Jerusalem, where he was at this time. Three things we are here told he did: 

First. He “stretched forth his hands to vex certain of the church,” ver. 1. 
His stretching forth his hands to it intimates that his hands had been tied up 
by the restraints which, perhaps, his own conscience held him under in this 
matter; but now he broke through them, and stretched forth his hands deli- 
berately, and of malice prepense. erod laid hands upon some of the church 
to aftict them;’ so some read it. He employed his officers to seize them, 
and take them into custody, in order to their being prosecuted. See how he 
advances gradually. 
pitts pk Mactan some of the members of the church, certain of them that 
were of less note and figure; played first at small game, but afterwards flew 
at the apostles themselves. His spite was at the church; and those he gave 
trouble to, it was not upon any other account, but because they belonged to the 
church, and so belonged to Christ. ‘y= : ea 

2. He began with vexing them only, or afflicting them, imprisoning them, 
fining them, spoiling their houses and goods, and other ways molesting them ; 
but afterwards he proceeded to greater instances of cruelty. Christ’s suffering 
servants are thus trained up by lesser troubles for greater, that tribulation 
may work patience, and patience experience. 2 

Beeendiy: He “killed Tamed the brother of John with the sword,” ver. 2. We 
are here to consider. 

1. Who the martyr was. It was “ James the brother of John,” so called to 
distinguish him from the other James, the brother of Joses. This was called 
Jacobus major,— James the greater ;’ that, minor,— the less.” This that was 
here crowned with martyrdom was one of the first three of Christ’s disciples, 
one of those that were the witnesses of his transfiguration and agony, whereby 
he was prepared for martyrdom. He was one of those whom Christ called 
Boanerges,— sons of thunder, and perhaps by his powerful, awakening preach- 
ing he had provoked Herod, or those about him, as John Baptist did the other 
Herod, and that was the occasion of his coming into this trouble. He was one 
of those sons of Zebedee whom Christ told, that they should drink of the cup 
that he was to drink of, and be baptized with the baptism that he was to be 
baptized with, Mat. xx. 23. And now those words of Christ were made good 
in him; but it was in order to his sitting at Christ’s right hand; for, “if we 
suffer with him, we shall reign with him.” He was one of the twelve who were 
commissioned to disciple all nations; and to take him off now, before he was 
removed from Jerusalem, was like Cain’s killing Abel then when the world 
was to be peopled; and one man was then more than many at another time. 
To kill an apostle now was killing he knew not how many. But why would 
God permit it? Ifthe blood of his saints, much more the blood of apostles, is 
precious in his eyes, and therefore we may be sure is not shed but upon a 
valuable consideration. Perhaps God intended hereby to awaken the rest of 
the apostles to disperse themselves among the nations, and not to nestle any 
longer at Jerusalem. Or, it was to shew that, though the apostles were 
appointed to plant the Gospel in the world, yet if they were taken off, God 
could do his work without them, and would do it. This apostle died a martyr, 
to shew the rest of them what they must expect, that they might prepare 
accordingly. The tradition that they have in the Romish chure h, that this 
James had been before this in Spain, and had planted the Gospel there, is 
altogether groundless, nor is there any certainty of it,“or good authority for it. 

2. What the kind of his death was. He was slain with the sword, that is, his 
head was cut off with a sword, which was looked upon by the Romans to bea 
more disgraceful way of being beheaded than with an axe; so Lorinus. Be- 
heading was not ordinarily used among the Jews: but when kings gave verbal 
orders for private and sudden executions, this manner of death was used as 
most expeditions; and it is probable this Herod killed James, as the other 
Herod killed John Baptist, privately in the prison. Itis strange that we have 
not a more full and particular account of the martyrdom of this great apostle, 
as we had of Stephen; but even this short mention of the thing is sufficient to 
let us know that the first preachers of the Gospel were so well assured of the 
truth of it, that they sealed it with their blood, and thereby have encouraged 
us, if at any time we are called to it, to resist unto blood too, The Old Testa- 
ment martyrs were slain with the sword, Heb. xi. 37. And Christ came not to 
send peace but a sword, Mat. x. 34; in preparation for which we must arm 
ourselves with the sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God, and then we 
need not fear what the sword of men can do unto us. 

Thirdly. He imprisoned Peter, whom he had heard*most of, as making the 
greatest figure among the apostles, and whom therefore he would be proud of 
the honour of taking off. Observe here, 

1. When he had beheaded James “ he proceeded farther,” he added, “to take 
Peter also.” Note, Blood to the bloodthirsty doth but make them more so; and 
the way of persecution, as of other sins, is downhill; when men are in it they 
cannot easily stop themselves; when they are in, they find they must on. Male 
facta male factis tegere ne perpluant,— One evil deed is covered with another, 
so that there is no passage through them.’ They that take one bold step in a 
sinful way give Satan advantage against them, to tempt them to take another, 
and provoke God to leave them to themselves, to go from bad to worse. It is 
therefore our wisdom to take heed of the beginnings of sin. 

2. He did this, “because he saw it pleased the Jews.” Observe, The Jews 
made themselves guilty of the blood of James, by shewing themselves well 
pleased with it afterwards, though they had not excited Herod to it. There 
are accessaries ex post facto.—' after the fact,’ and they will be reckoned with 
as persecutors that take pleasure in others’ persecuting, that delight to see 
good men ill used, and ery, “ Aha, so would we have it;” or at least secretly 
approve of it. For bloody persecutors, when they perceive themselves ap- 
mihedad for that which every one ought to cry shame upon them for, are encou- 
raged to go on, and have their hands strengthened, and their hearts hardened, 
and the checks of their own consciences smothered; nay, it is a strong tempta- 
tion to them to do the like, as it was — to Herod, *‘ because he saw it pleased 
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the Jews.” Though he had no reason to fear displeasing them if he did not, as 


| Pilate condemned Christ, yet he hoped to please them by doing it, and so to 


make an interest among them, and make amends for displeasing them in some- 
thing else. Note, Those make themselves an easy prey to Satan that make it 
their business to please men. 

3. Notice is taken of the time when Herod laid hold on Peter; “ Then were 
the days of unleavened bread.” It was at the feast of the passover, when their 
celebrating the memorial of their typical deliverance should have led them to 
the acceptance of their spiritual deliverance. Instead of that, they, under 
pretence of zeal for the law, were most violently fighting against it; and, “in 
the days of unleavened bread,” were most soured and embittered with the old 
leaven of malice and wickedness. At the passover, when the Jews came from 
all parts of Jerusalem to keep the feast, they irritated one another against the 
Christians and Christianity, and were then more violent than at other times. 

4. Here is an account of Peter’s imprisonment; ver. 4, when he had laid 
hands on him, and, it is likely, examined him, he put him in prison, into the 
inner prison; some say into the same prison into which he and the other 
apostles were cast some years before, and were then rescued out of it by an 
angel, ch. v.18. He was delivered to four quaternions of soldiers; that is, to 
sixteen, who were to be a guard upon him, four at a time, that he should not 
make his escape, or be rescued by his friends. hus they thought they had 

im fast. 

5. Herod’s design was, “after Easter to bring him forth unto the people.” 
Ist. He would make a spectacle of him. Probably he had put James to death 
privately, which the people had complained of, not because it was an unjust 
thing to put a man to death without giving him a publie hearing, but because 
it deprived them of the satisfaction of seeing him executed; and therefore 
Herod, now he knows their minds, will gratify them with the sight of Peter 
in bonds, of Peter upon the block, that they may feed their eyes with such a 
pleasing spectacle. And very ambitious sure he was to please the people, who 
was willing thus to please them. 2nd. He would do this after Easter, peta 7d 
naoxa, ‘after the passover ;’ certainly so it ought to be read, for it is the same 
word that is always so rendered; and to insinuate the introducing of a gospel 
feast, instead of the passover, when we have nothing in the New ‘Testament of 
such a thing, is to mingle Judaism with our Christianity. Herod would not 
condemn him till the passover was over; some think, for fear lest he should 
have such an interest among the people, as that they should demand the 
release of him, according to the custom of the feast; or, after the hurry of the 
feast was over, and the town was empty, he would entertain them with Peter’s 
publie trialand execution. ‘Thus was the plot laid, and both Herod and the 
»eople long to have the feast over, that they may gratify themselves with this 

arbarous entertainment. 


5 Peter therefore was kept in prison: but prayer 
was made without ceasing of the church unto God 
for him. 6 And when Herod would have brought 
him forth, the same night Peter was sleeping between 
two soldiers, bound with two chains: and the keepers 
before the door kept the prison. 7 And, behold, the 
angel of the Lord came upon Aim, and a light shined 
in the prison: and he smote Peter on the side, and 
raised him up, saying, Arise up quickly. And his 
chains fell off from Ais hands. 8 And the angel 
said unto him, Gird thyself, and bind on thy sandals, 
And so he did. And he saith unto him, Cast thy 
garment about thee, and follow me. 9 And he went 
out, and followed him; and wist not that it was true 
which was done by the angel; but thought he saw a 
vision. 10 When they were past the first and the 
second ward, they came unto the iron gate that 
leadeth unto the city; which opened to them of his 
own accord: and they went out, and passed on 
through one street; and forthwith the angel de- 
parted from him. 11 And when Peter was come to 
himself, he said, Now I know of a surety, that the 
Lord hath sent his angel, and hath delivered me out 
of the hand of Herod, and from all the expectation 
of the people of the Jews. 12 And when he had 
considered the thing, he came to the house of Mary 
the mother of John, whose surname was Mark ; 
where many were gathered together praying. 13 
And as Peter knocked at the door of the gate, a 
damsel came to hearken, named Rhoda. 14 And 
when she knew Peter’s voice, she opened not the 

ate for gladness, but ran in, and told how Peter 
stood before the gate. 15 And they said unto her, 
Thou art mad, But she constantly aflirmed that it 
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was even so. Then said they, It is his angel. 16 
But Peter continued knocking: and when they had 
opened the door, and saw him, they were astonished. 
17 But he, beckoning unto them with the hand to 
hold their peace, declared unto them how the Lord 
had brought him out of the prison, And he said, 
Go shew these things unto James, and to the breth- 
ren. And he departed, and went into another place. 
18 Now as soon as it was day, there was no small 
stir among the soldiers, what was become of Peter. 
19 And when Herod had sought for him, and found 
him not, he examined the keepers, and commanded 
that they should be put to death. And he went 
down from Judea to Ceesarea, and there abode. 


We have here an account of Peter’s deliverance out of prison, by which the 
design of Herod against him was defeated, and_his life reserved for farther 
service, and a stop given to this bloody torrent. Now, 

First. One thing that magnified his deliverance was, that it was a signal 
answer to prayer; ver. 5,“ Peter was kept in prison” with a great deal of care, 
so that it was altogether impossible either by force or by stealth to get him out; 
“but prayer was made without ceasing of the church unto God for him ;” for 

rayers and tears are the church’s arms, therewith she fights not only against 
1er enemies, but for her friends; and to those means they have recourse. 

1. he delay of Peter’s trial gave them time for prayer. It is probable James 
was hurried off so suddenly and so privately that they had not time to pray for 
him, God so ordering it that they should not have space to pray, when he 
designed they should not have the thing they prayed for. James must be 
offered upon the sacrifice and service of their faith; and therefore prayer for 
him is restrained and prevented; but Peter must be continued to them, and 
therefore prayer for him is stirred up, and time is given them for it, by Herod’s 
Baleng o f the prosecution, ‘* howbeit, he meant not so, neither did his heart 
think so. 

2. They were very particular in their prayers for him, that it would please 
God, some way or other, to defeat Herod’s purpose, and to snatch the lamb out 
of the jaws of the lion. The death of James alarmed them to a greater fervency 
in their prayers for Peter; for, if they be broken thus with breach upon breach, 
they fear that the enemy will make a full end. Stephen is not, and James is 
not, and will they take Dee also? All these things are against them; this will 
be sorrow upon sorrow, Phil. ii. 7. Note, Though the death and sufferings of 
Christ’s ministers may be made greatly to serve the interests of Christ’s king- 
dom, yet it is the duty and concern of the church earnestly to pray for their life, 
liberty, and tranquillity; and sometimes Providence orders it that they are 
brought into imminent danger to stir up prayer for them. 

3. “Prayer was made without ceasing;” it was, mpocevx) éxrevijs, fervent 
prayer ;’ it is the word that is used concerning Christ’s praying in his agony 
“more earnestly.” It is “the fervent prayer of the righteous man” that is 
effectual, and “availeth much.” Some think it notes the constancy and con- 

- tinnance of their prayers; so we takeit. They prayed ‘‘ without ceasing ;” it 
was an extended prayer. They prayed for his release in their public assem- 
blies,—private ones, perhaps, for fear of the Jews; then they went home, and 
prayed for it in their families; then retired into their closets, and prayed for it 
there; so they prayed without ceasing. Or, first one knot of them, and then 
another, and then a third, kept a day of prayer, or rather a night of prayer, for 
him, ver. 12. Note, Times of public distress and danger should be praying 
times with the church. We must pray always, but then especially. 

Secondly. Another thing that magnified his deliverance was, that when “ the 
king’s commandment and decree drew uear to be put in execution,” then his 
deliverance was wrought, as Hst. ix. 2. Let us observe when his deliverance 
came, 

1. It was the very night before Herod designed to bring him forth; which 
made it to be so much the greater consolation to his friends, and confusion to 
his enemies. It is likely some that had an interest in Herod, or those about 
him, had been improving it to get a discharge for Peter, but‘in vain. Herod 
resolves he shall die; and now they despair of prevailing that way, for to- 
morrow is the day set for the bringing him forth, and it is likely they will make 
as quick work with him as with his Master: and now God opened a door of 
escape for him. Note, God’s time to help is when things are brought to the 
last extremity, when there is none shut up or left, Dew. xxxii. 36; and for that 
reason it has been said, The worse the better. When Isaac is bound upon the 
altar, and the knife in the hand, and the hand stretched out to slay him, then 
* Jehovah-jireh, the Lord will provide.” 

2. It was when he was fast bound with two chains between two soldiers, so 
that if he offer to stir he wakes them; and besides this, though the prison doors 
no doubt were locked and bolted, yet, to make sure work, * the keepers before 
the door kept the prison,” that no one might so much as attempt te rescue him. 
Never could the art of man do more to secure a prisoner. Herod no doubt said 
as Pilate, Mat. xxvii. 65, “ Make it as sure as you can.” When men wil! think 
to be too hard for God, God will make it appear that he is too hard for them. 

3. 1t was when he was sleeping between the soldiers; fast asleep. 1st. Not 
terrified with his danger, though it was very imminent, and there was no visible 
way for his escape. ‘There was but a step between him and death, and yet he 
could lay him down in peace and sleep, sleep in the midst of his enemies, sleep 
when it may be they were awake; having a good cause that he suffered for 
and a good conscience that he suffered with, and being assured that God would 
issue his trial that way that should be most for his glory; having committed his 
cause to him that judgeth righteously, his soul dwells at ease; and even in 
prison, between two soldiers, God gives him sleep, as he doth to his beloved. 
2nd. Not expecting his deliverance. He did not keep awake, looking to the 
right hand or to the left for relief, but lay asleep, and was perfectly surprised 
se his deliverance. ‘hus the church; Ps. exxvi. 1, “ We were like them that 

ream.’ 

Thirdly. It also magnified his deliverance very much, that an angel was sent 
from heaven on purpose to rescue him, which made his escape both practicable 
and warrantable. ‘his angel brought him a legal discharge, and enabled him 
to make use of it. 
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1. “The angel of the Lord came upon him,” éréory, ‘stood over him;’ he 
seemed as one abandoned by men, yet not forgotten of his God; the Lord 
thinketh upon him. Gates and guards keep all his friends from him, but ean- 
not keep the angels of God from him; and they invisibly encamp round about 
them that fear God, to deliver them, Ps. xxxiv. 7, and therefore they need not 
fear though a host of enemies encamp against them, Ps. xxvii. 3. Wherever 
the people of God are, and however surrounded, they have a way open heayen- 
ward, nor can any thing intercept their intercourse with God. 

2. “A light shined in the prison.” Though it was a dark place, and in the 
night, Peter shall see his way clear. Some observe, that we do not find in the 
Old Testament that where angels appeared the light shone round about them, 
—for that was a dark dispensation, and the glory of angels was then veiled,—but 
in the New Testament, when mention is made of the appearing of angels, notice 
is taken of the light that they appeared in; for it is by the Gospel that the 
upper world is brought to light. ‘The soldiers to whom Peter was chained 
were either struck into a deep sleep for the present, as Saul and his soldiers 
were when David carried off his spear and cruse of water; or, if they were 
awake, the appearance of the angel made them to shake, and to become as dead 
men, as it was with the guard set on Christ’s sepulchre. 

3. The angel awaked Peter by giving him “a blow on his side,” a gentle 
touch, enough to rouse him out of his sleep, though so fast asleep that the 
light that shone upon him did not wake him. When good people slumber ina 
time of danger, and are not awaked by the light of the Word, and the dis- 
coveries it gives them, let them expect to be smitten on the side by some sharp 
affliction: better be raised up so then left asleep. The language of this stroke 
was, “ Arise up quickly ;” not as if the angel feared coming short by his delay; 
but Peter must not be indulged in it. When David hears the sound of the 
going oe the top of the mulberry trees, then he must rise up quickly, and bestir 
nimself. 

4. “His chains fell off from his hands.” It seems they had handeuffed him to 
make him sure, but God loosed his bands; and if they fall off from his hands it 
is as well as if he had the strength of Samson to break them like threads of tow. 
Tradition makes amighty rout about these chains, and tells a formal story, that 
one of the soldiers kept them for a sacred relic, and they were long after pre- 
sented to Eudoxia the empress, and I know not what miracles are said to be 
wrought by them; and the Romish church keeps a feast on the first of August 
yearly, in remembrance of Peter’s chains, Festwm vinculorum Petri,—‘ the feast 
of Peter’s chains;’ whereas this was at the passover. Surely they are thus 
fond of Peter’s chains in hopes with them to enslave the world. 

5. He was ordered to dress himself presently, and follow the angel, and he 
did so, ver. 8,9. When Peter was awake, he knew not what to do, but as the 
angel directed him. 1st. He must gird himself; for those that slept in their 
clothes ungirt themselves, so that they had nothing to do when they got up but 
to fasten their girdles. 2nd. He must bind on his sandals, that he might be fit 
to walk. Those whose bonds are loosed by the power of Divine grace must 
have “their feet shod with the preparation of the Gospel of peace.” 3rd. He 
must cast his garments about him, and come away as he was, and follow the 
angel; and he might go with a great deal of courage and cheerfulness who had 
amessenger from heaven for his guide and guard: he went out, and followed 
him. ‘Those who are delivered out of a spiritual imprisonment must follow 
their deliverer, as Israel when they went out of the house of bondage did; they 
went out, not knowing whither they went, but whom they followed. Now, it is 
said, when Peter went out after the angel, “he wist not that it was true which 
was done by the angel,” that it was really matter of fact, “ but thought he saw 
a vision;” andif he did, it was not the first that he had seen, But by this it 
appears that a heavenly vision was so plain, and carried so much of its own 
evidence along with it, that it was hard to distinguish between what was done 
in fact and what was done in vision. ‘‘ When the Lord brought back the 
captivity of his people, we were like them that dream,” Ps. exxvi. 1; Peter was 
so, he thought the news was too good to be true. 

6. He was led safe by the angel out of danger, ver. 10. Guards were kept at 
one pass and at another, which they were to make their way through when they 
were out of the prison, and they did so without any opposition; nay, for aught 
appears, without any discovery. Hither their eyes were closed, or their hands 
were tied, or their hearts failed them; so it was that the angel and Peter safely 
pass the first and second ward. ‘Those watchmen represented the watchmen 
of the Jewish church, on whom God had “ poured out a spirit of slumber, eyes 
that they should not see, and ears that they should not hear,’ Rom. xi. 8. His 
“watchmen are blind, sleeping, lying down, and loving to slumber.” But still 
there is an iron gate after all that will stop them, and, if the guards can but 
recover themselves there, they may recover their prisoners, as Pharaoh hoped 
to retake Israel at the Red sea. However, up to that gate they march, and, like 
the Red sea before Israel, it opens to them; they did not so much as put a 
hand to it, but it opened of its own accord, by an invisible power; and thus was 
fulfilled in the letter what was figuratively promised to Cyrus, Tea. ab a hae 
will open before him the two-leaved gates, will break in pieces the gates of 
brass, and cut in sunder the bars of iron.” And probably the iron gate shut 
again of itself, that none of the guards might pursue Peter. Note, When God 
will work salvation for his people, no difficulties in their way are insuperable; 
but even gates of iron are made to open of their own aneeaae This iron gate 
led into the city out of the castle or tower, whether within the gates of the city 
or without, is not certain, so that when they were through this they were got 
into the street. 

This deliverance of Peter represents to us our redemption by Christ, which 
is often spoken of as the setting of prisoners free, not only the proce of 
liberty to the captives, but the bringing of them out of the prison house. ‘The 
application of the redemption in the conversion of souls is the “sending 
forth of the prisoners, by the blood of the covenant, out of the pit wherein is 
no water,” Zec. ix. 11. The grace of God, like this angel of the Lord, brings 
light first into the prison by the opening of the understanding, smites the sleep- 
ing sinner on the side by the awakening of the conscience; causeth the chains 
to fall off from the hands by the renewing of the will; and then gives the word 
of command, “ Gird thyself, and follow me.” Difficulties are to be passed 
through, and the opposition of Satan and his instruments, a first and second 
ward, an untoward generation, from which we are concerned to save our- 
selves; and shall be saved by the grace of God if we put ourselves under the 
Divine conduct. And at length the iron gate shall be opened to us to enter 
into the new Jerusalem, where we shall be perfectly freed from all the marks 
of our captivity, and brought ‘into the glorious liberty of the children of 


7. When this was done, “ the angel departed from him,” and left him to him- 
self. He was out of danger from his enemies, and needed no guard; he knew 
where he was, and how to find out his friends, and needed no guide, and there- 
fore his heavenly guard and guide bids him farewell. Note, Miracles are not 


| to be expected when ordinary means are to be used. When Peter has now no 


more wards to pass, or iron gates to get through, he needs only the ordinary 

invisible ministration of the angels who encamp round about them that fear 

God, and deliver them. : : 
Fourthly. Having seen how his deliverance was magnified, we are next to 
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see how it was manifested both to himself and others, and how being made 
great it was made known. Weare here told, 

1. How Peter came to himself, and so came himself to the knowledge of it, 
ver. 11. So many strange and surprising things coming together upon a man 
— waked out of sleep put him for the present into some confusion, so that he 
knew not where he was, nor what he did, nor whether it was fancy or fact; but 
at length Peter came to himself, was thoroughly awake, and found that it was 
not a dream, but a real thing; “ Now I know of a surety,” now I know, adjHas 
‘truly, now I know that it is truth, and not an illusion of the fancy. Now 
am well satisfied concerning it, “that the Lord Jesus hath sent his angel,” for 
angels are subject to him, and go his errands, and by him “hath delivered me 


out of the hands of Herod,” who thought he had me fast, and so hath disap- | 


pointed “all the expectation of the people of the Jews,” who doubted not to 
see Peter cut off the next day, and hoped it was the one neck of Christianity in 
which it would all be struck off at one blow. For which reason it was a cause 
of great expectation, among not only the common people, but the great people 
of the Jews. Peter, when he recollected himself, perceived of a truth what 
great things God had done for him, which at first he could not believe for joy. 
Thus souls who are delivered out of a spiritual bondage are not at first aware 
what God has wrought in them; many have the truth of grace that want the 
evidence of it. They are questioning whether there be indeed this change 
wrought in them, or whether they have not been all this while in a dream. 
But when the Comforter comes, whos the Father will send sooner or later, he 
will let them know of a surety what a blessed change is wrought in them, and 
what a happy state they are brought into. 

2. How Peter came to his friends, and brought the knowledge of it to them. 
Here is a particular account of this, and it is very entertaining. 

Ist. He considered the thing, ver. 12. Considered how imminent his danger 
was, how great his deliverance. And now, what has he to do; what improve- 
ment must he make of his deliverance? What must he do next? God’s provi- 
dence leaves room for the use of our prudence; and what he has begun, though 
ts ae undertaken to perform and perfect it, yet he expects we should consider 

1e thing. 

2nd. He went directly to a friend’s house, which, it is likely, lay near to the 
place where he was. It was the house of Mary, a sister of Barnabas, and 
mother of John Mark, whose house it should seem was frequently made use 
of for the private meeting of the disciples, either because it was large, and 
would hold many, or because it lay obscure, or because she was more forward 
than others were to open her doors to them; and no doubt it was like the 
house of Obed-edom, blessed for the ark’s sake. A church in the house makes 
it a little sanctuary. 

3rd. There he found “many” that were “gathered together praying,” at the 
dead time of the night, praying for Peter, who was the next day to come upon 
his trial, that God would find out some way or other for his deliverance. 
Observe, First. They continued in prayer, in token of their importunity ; they 
did not think it enough once to have presented his case to God, but they did it 
again and again. Thus ‘“‘men ought always to pray, and not to faint.” As long 
as we are kept waiting for a mercy, we must continue praying for it. Secondly. 
It should seem that now, when the affair came near a crisis, and the very next 
day was fixed for the determining of it, they were more fervent in prayer than 
before; and it was a good sign that God intended to deliver Peter, when he 
thus stirred up a spirit of prayer for his deliverance, for he never “ said to the 
seed of Jacob, Seek ye my face in vain.” Thirdly. They gathered together for 
prayer on this oceasion. Though that would make them obnoxious to the 
government, if they were discovered, yet they know what an encouragement 
Christ gave to joint prayer, Jat. xviii. 19, 20. And it was always the practice 
of God’s praying people to unite their forces in prayer, as Fst. iv. 16; 
2 Chr. xx. 4. Fourthly. They were many that were got together for this 
work, as many perhaps as the room would hold; and first one prayed, and 
then another, of those who gave themselves to the word and prayer, the rest 
joining with them. Or,if they had not ministers among them, no doubt but 
there were many private Christians that knew how to pray, and to pray per- 
tinently, and to continue long in prayer, when the afiections of those who 
joined were so stirred as to keep pace with them upon such an occasion. This 
was in the night when others were asleep, which was an instance both of their 
prudence and of their zeal. Note, It is good for Christians to have private 
meetings for prayer, especially in times of distress, and not to let fall or forsake 
such assemblies. Fifthly. Peter came to them when they were thus employed, 
which was an immediate present answer to their prayer. It was as if God 
should say, You are praying that Peter may be restored to you, now here he is. 
“ While they are yet speaking, I will hear,” Jsa. Ixv. 24. Vhus the angel was sent 
with an answer of peace to Daniel’s prayer, “ while he was praying,” Dan. ix. 20. 
* Ask, and it shall be given.” . 

4th. He “ knocked at the gate,” and had much ado to get them to let him in; 
ver. 13—16, “ Peter knocked at the door of the gate,” designing by it to awaken 
them out of their sleep, and, for aught appears, not knowng that he disturbed 
them in their devotions. Yet, if his friends were permitted to speak with him 
in private in the prison, it is possible he might know of this appointment, and 
this was it which he recollected and considered when he determined to go to 
that house, where he knew he should find many of his friends together. Now, 
when he knocked there, First. ‘‘ A damsel came to hearken,” not to open the 
door till she knew who was there, a friend or a foe, and what their business 
was, fearing informers. Whether this damsel was one of the family or one of 
the church, whether a servant or a daughter, doth not appear; it should seem, 
by her being named, that she was of note among the Christians, and more zea- 
lously affected to the better part than most of her age. Secondly. She “ knew 
Peter’s voice,” having often heard him pray, and preach, and discourse with 
a great deal of pleasure; but, instead of letting him in immediately out of the 
cold, “she opened not the gate for gladness.” ‘Thus sometimes in a transport 
of affection to our friends we do that which is unkind. In an eestacy of joy, 
she forgets herself, and “opened not the gate.” Z’hirdly, She ran in, and pro- 
bably went up to an upper room where they were together, and told them that 
Peter was certainly at the gate, though she had not courage enough to open 
the gate, for fear she should be deceived, and it should be the enemy, But 
when she spoke of Peter’s being there, they said, “Thou art mad;” it is 
impossible it should be he, for he is in prison. Sometimes that which we most 
earnestly wish for we are most backward to believe, because we are afraid of 
imposing upon ourselves, as the disciples who, when Christ was risen, believed 
not for joy. However, she stood to it that it was he. Then said they, “ It is his 
angel,” ver. 15. Ist. It is a messenger from him, that makes use of his name; 
so some take it: &yyeAos often signifies no more but a messenger. It is used 
of John’s messengers, Lu. vii. 24, 27; of Christ’s, Zu. ix. 32. When the damsel 
was confident it was Peter, because she knew his voice, they thought it was 
because he that stood at the door had called himself Peter, and therefore offer 
this solution of the difficulty: lt is one that comes with an errand from him, 
and thou mistookest as if if had been he himself. Dr. Hammond thinks this 
the easiest way of understanding it. 2nd. It is his guardian angel, or some 
other angel that had assumed his shape and voice, and stands at the gate in his 
resemblance. Some think that they arpyened his angel to appear as a presage 
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of his death approaching ; and this agrees with a notion which the vulgar have, 
that sometimes before persons have died their ward has been seen; that is, 
some spirit exactly in their likeness for countenance and dress, when they 
themselves have been at the same time in some other place; they call it their 
ward, that is, their angel, that is, their guard. If so, they concluded this an ill 
omen, that their prayers were denied, and that the language of the apparition 
was, Let it suffice you, Peter must die, say no more of that matter. And, if we 
understand it so, it only proves that they had then such an opinion of a man’s 
ward being seen a little before his death, but doth not prove that there is such 
athing. Others think they took this to be an angel from heaven, sent to bring 
them a grant to their prayers. But why should they imagine that angel to 
assume the voice and shape of Peter, when we find not any thing like it in the 
appearance of angels? Perhaps they did herein speak the language of the Jews 
who had a fond conceit that every good man hath a particular tutelar angel 
that has the charge of him, and sometimes personates him. The heathen called 
it a good genius that attended aman; but since no other scripture speaks of 
such a thing, this alone is too weak to bear the weight of such a doctrine. We 
are sure that the angels are ministering spirits for the good of the heirs of sal- 
vation; that they have a charge concerning them, and pitch their tents round 
about them; and we need not be solicitous that every particular saint should 
have his guardian angel, when we are assured he has a guard of angels. 

5th. At length they let him in, ver. 16. He continued knocking, though they 
delayed to open to him, and at last they admitted him. he iron gate which 
opposed his enlargement, opened of itself, without so much as once knocking 
at it; but the door of his friend’s house that was to welcome him doth not open 
of its own accord, but must be knocked at, long knocked at. Lest Peter should 
be puffed up by the honours which the angel did him, he meets with this mor- 
tification, by a seeming slight which his friends put upon him. But “ when 
they saw him, they were astonished,” were filled with wonder and joy in him, 
as much as they were but just now with sorrow and fear concerning him. It 
was both surprising and pleasing to them in the highest degree. 

6th. Peter gave them an account of his deliverance. When he came to the 
company that were gathered together with so much zeal to pray for him, they 
gathered about him with no less zeal to congratulate his deliverance, and 
herein they were so noisy, that when Peter himself begged them to consider 
what peril he was yet iu, if they should be overheard, he could not make them 
hear him, but was forced to beckon to them with the hand to hold their peace, 
and had much ado thereby to command silence, while he declared unto them 
how the Lord Jesus had by an angel brought him out of prison. And it is very 
likely, having found them praying for his deliverance, he did not part with them 
till he and they had together solemnly given thanks to God for his enlarge- 
ment; or, if he could not stay to do it, it is likely they stayed together to do it; 
for what is won by prayer, must be worn with praise, and God must always 
have the glory of that which we have the comfort of. When David declares 
what God had done for his soul, he blesseth God, who had not turned away his 
prayer, Ps. lxvi. 16, 20. 

wth. Peter sent the account to others of his friends: “ Go, shew these things 
to James, and to the brethren” with him; who perhaps were met together in 
another place at the same time, upon the same errand to the throne of grace, 
which is one way of keeping up the communion of saints, and wrestling with 
God in prayer, acting in concert though at a distance, like Esther and Mor- 
decai. He would have James and his company to know of his deliverance, not 
only that they might be eased of their pain, and delivered from their fears 
concerning Peter, but that they might return thanks to God with him and for 

im. Observe, Though Herod had slain one James with the sword, yet here 
was another James, and that in Jerusalem too, that stood up in his room to 
preside among the brethren there; for when God has work to do he will never 
want instruments to do it with. 

8th. Peter had nothing more to do for the present but to shift for his own 
safety, which he did accordingly. He departed, and went into another place 
more obscure, and therefore more secure. He knew the town very well, and 
knew where to find a place that would be a shelter to him. Note, Even the 
Christian law of self-denial and suffering for Christ has not abrogated and 
repealed the natural law of self-preservation, and care for our own safety, as 
far as God gives an opportunity of providing for it by lawful means. 

Fifthly. Having seen the triumph of Peter’s friends in his deliverance, let 
us next observe the confusion of his enemies thereupon, which was so much 
the greater because people’s expectation was so much raised of the putting of 
him to death. 

1. The guards were in the utmost consternation upon it, for they knew how 
highly penal it was to them to let a prisoner escape that they had charge of; 
ver. 18, “As soon as it was day,” and they found their prisoner gone, “there 
was no small stir,” or strife, as some read it, “among the soldiers, what was 
become of Peter.” He is gone, and nobody knows how or which way. ‘They 
thought themselves as sure as could be of him but last night, yet now the bird 
is flown, and they can hear no tale or tidings of kim. ‘This set them together 
by the ears. One saith, It was long of you; the other, Nay, but it was long of 
you: having no other way to clear themselves, but by accusing one another. 
With us, if but a prisoner for debt escape, the sheriff must answer for the debt. 
Thus have the persecutors of the Gospel of Christ been often filled with vex- 
ation to see its cause conquering, notwithstanding the opposition they have 
given to it. : } 

2. Houses were searched in vain for the rescued prisoner; ver. 19, “ Herod 
sought for him, and found him not.” Who ean find whom God hath hid? 
Baruch and Jeremiah are safe, though searched for, because the Lord has hid 
them, Jer. xxxvi. 26. In times of public danger all believers have God for 
their hiding-place; which is such a secret, that there the ignorant world can- 
not find them; such a strength, that the impotent world cannot reach them. 

3. The keepers were reckoned with for a permissive escape. “ Herod exa- 
mined the keepers,” and, finding that they could give no satisfactory account 
how Peter got away, “he commanded that they should be put to death,” 
according to the Roman law, and that, 1 Jin. xx. 39, “If by any means he be 
missing, then shall thy life go for his life.” It is probable these keepers had 
been more severe with Peter than they needed to be, (as the jailer, ch. xvi. 29,) 
and had been abusive to him and to others that had been their prisoners upon the 
like account, and now justly are they put to death, for that which was not their 
fault, and by him too that had set them to work to vex the church, When the 
wicked are thus snared in the work of their own hands, the Lord is known by 
the judgments which he executeth. Or, if they had not thus made themselves 
obnoxious to the justice of God, and it be thought hard that innocent men 
should suffer thus for that which was purely the act of God, we may easily 
admit the conjectures of some, that, though they were commanded to be put 
to death, to please the Jews, who were sadly disappointed by Peter’s escape, 
yet they were not executed; but Herod’s death immediately after prevented it. 

4. Herod himself retired uponit. “ He went down from Juda to Caesarea, 
and there abode.” He was vexed to the heart, as a lion disappointed of his 
prey; and the more because he had so much raised the expectation of the 
people of the Jews concerning Peter, had told them how he would very shortly 
gratify them with the sight of Peter’s head in a charger, which would oblige 
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hem as much as : y , : : : 
upon. of this boasting, and to see himself, notwithstanding his confidence, 


isi a is words good. This is such a mortification to his proud 
Cee ae enn bear to stay in Judea, but away he goes to Cesarea. 
Jouepans mentions this coming of Herod to Cwsarea, at the end of the third 
year of his reign over all Judea, Antiq. xix. 7, and saith, he came thither to 
solemnize the plays that were kept there, by a vast concourse of the nobility 
and gentry of the kingdom, for the health of Ceesar, and in honour of him. 


20 And Herod was highly displeased with them 
of Tyre and Sidon: but they came with one accord 
to him, and, having made Blastus the king’s cham- 
berlain their friend, desired peace; because their 
country was nourished by the king’s country. 21 
And upon a set day Herod, arrayed in royal apparel, 
sat upon his throne, and made an oration unto them, 
22 And the people gave a shout, saying, It 1s the 
voice of a god, and not of aman. 23 And imme- 
diately the angel of the Lord smote him, because he 
gave not God the glory: and he was eaten of worms, 
and gave up the ghost. 24 But the word of God 
grew and multiplied. 25 And Barnabas and Saul 
returned from Jerusalem, when they had fulfilled 
their ministry, and took with them John, whose sur- 
name was Mark. 


In these verses we have, 4 : 

First. The death of Herod. God reckoned with him, not only for his putting 
James to death, but for his design and endeavour to put Peter to death; for 
sinners will be called to an account, not only for the wickedness of their deeds, 
but for the wickedness of their endeavours, Ps. xxviii. 4; for the mischief they 
have done, and the mischief they would have done. It was but_a little while 
fed Herod lived after this. Some sinners God makes quick work with. 

bserve 

1. How the measure of his iniquity was filled up. It was pride that did it ; 
that is it that commonly goes more immediately before destruction, and a 
haughty spirit before a fall. Nebuchadnezzar had been a very bloody man, 
and a great persecutor; but the word that was in the king’s mouth when the 
judgments of God fell upon him, was a proud word, “Is not this great Babylon 
that I have built?” Dan. iv. 30,31. It is the glory of God to look on every one 
that is proud, and bring him low, Job xl. 12. The instance of it here is very 
remarkable, and shews how God resists the proud. 

Ist. ‘he men of Tyre and Sidon had, it seems, offended Herod. Those cities 
were now under the Roman yoke, and some misdemeanours they had been 
guilty of, which Herod highly resented, and was resolved they should feel his 
resentments. Some very small matter would serye such a proud, imperious 
man as Herod was for a provocation, where he was minded to pick a quarrel. 
-He was highly displeased with this people, and they must be made to know that 
his wrath was as the roaring of a lion, as messengers of death. 

2nd. The offenders truckled, being convinced, if not that they had done amiss, 

yet that it was in vain to contend with such a potent adversary, that, right or 
wrong, would be too hard for them; they submitted, and were willing, upon 
any terms, to make peace with him. Observe, First. The reason why they 
were desirous to have the matter accommodated; “because their country was 
nourished by the king’s country.” Tyre and Sidon were trading cities, and had 
little land belonging to them, but were always supplied with corn from the land 
of Canaan; Judah and Israel traded in their market, with wheat, and honey, and 
oil, Hze. xxvii. 17. Now, if Herod should make a law to prohibit the exporta- 
tion of corn to Tyre and Sidon, (which they knew not but a man so revengeful 
as he might soon do, not caring how many were famished by it,) their country 
would be undone; so that it was their interest to keep in with him. And is it 
not then our wisdom to make our peace with God, and humble ourselves before 
him, who have a much more constant and necessary dependence upon him than 
one country can have upon another; “for in him we live, and move, and have 
our being?” Secondly. The method they took to prevent a rupture: “they 
made Blastus the king’s chamberlain their friend.” It is very likely with bribes, 
and good presents; that is usually the way for men to make courtiers their 
friends; and it is the hard fate of princes that they must have not only their 
affairs, but their affections too, governed by such mercenary tools. Yet such 
men as Herod, that will not be governed by reason, had better be so governed, 
than by pride and passion. Blastus had Herod’s ear, and has the art of mollify- 
ing his resentments ; and a time is fixed for the ambassadors of T'yre and Sidon 
to come and make a public submission to beg his majesty’s pardon, throw them- 
selves upon his clemency, and promise never again to offend in the like kind. 
And that which will thus feed et pride shall serve to cool his passion. 
. 3rd. Herod appeared in all the pomp and grandeur he had. He was “arrayed 
in his royal apparel,” ver. 21, and “sat upon his throne.” Josephus gives an 
account of this splendid appearance which Herod made upon this occasion, 
Antiq. xix.7. He saith, that Herod at this time wore a robe of cloth of silver 
so richly woven, and framed with such art, that when the sun shone it reflected 
the light with such a lustre as dazzled the eyes of the spectators, and struck an 
awe upon them. Foolish people value men by their outward appearance; and 
no better are they who value themselves by the esteem of such; who court it 
and recommend themselves to it, as Herod did, who thought to make up the 
want of a royal heart with his royal apparel, and sat upon his throne, as if that 
gave him a privilege to trample upon ai about him as his footstoel. 

4th. He made a speech to the men of Tyre and Sidon; a fine oration, in which, 
escent , after he had aggravated their fault, and commanded their submission, 

e concluded with an assurance that he would pass by their offence, and receive 
them into his favour again, proud enough that he had it in his power, whom 
he would to keep alive, as well as whom he would to slay; and probably kept 
them in suspense what their doom should be till he made this oration to them, 
that the act.of grace might come to them with the more pleasing surprise. 

5th. The people applauded him. “'The people” that fad a dependence upon 
him, and had benefit by his favour, ey “cave a shout,” and this was it they 
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John Baptist’s did Herodias; it made him ashamed to be |; shonted, “It is the voice of a god, and not of a man,” ver. 22. God is great and 


| which is due to him alone, 
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good, and they thought such was Herod’s greatness in his apparel and throne, 
and such his goodness in forgiving them, that he was worthy to be called no 
less than a god; and, perhaps, his speech was delivered with such an air of 
majesty, and a mixture of clemency with it, as affected the auditors thus. Or, 
it, may be, it was not from any real impression made upon their minds, or any 
high or good thoughts they had indeed conceived of him, but, how meanly 
soever they thought of him, they were resolved thus to curry fayour with him, 
and strengthen the new-made peace between him and them. Thus great men 
are made an easy prey to flatterers, if they lend an ear to them, and encourage 
them. Grotius here observes that, ‘though magistrates are called gods, 
Ps. \xxxii. 1, yet kings or monarchs, that is, single persons, are not, lest coun- 
tenance should thereby be given to the Gentiles, who gaye Divine honours to 
their kings alive and dead, as here; but they are a college of senators, or a 
bench of judges that are called gods ;’—Jn collegio tote senatorum non idem erat 
periculi, ttaque eos non autem regis invenimus dictos elohim. Those that live 
by sense vilify God, as if he were altogether such a one as themselves; and 
deify men as if they were gods; having their persons in admiration, because of 
advantage. This is not eg | a great affront to God, giving that glory to others 

but a great injury to those who are thus flattered, 
as it makes them forget themselves, and so tikes them up with pride as that 
eer eee in the utmost danger possible of falling into the condemnation of the 

evil. 

6th. These undue praises he took to himself, pleased himself with them 
and prided himself in them; and that was his sin. We do not find that he had 
given any private orders to his confidants to begin such a shout, or to put those 
words into the mouths of the people, or that he returned them thanks for the 
compliment, and undertook to answer their opinion of him; but his fault was. 
that he said nothing, did not rebuke their flattery, nor disown the title they ha 
given him, nor give God the glory, ver. 23; but he took it to himself, was ver 
willing it should terminate in himself, and that he should be thought a god ad 
have Divine honours paid him. St populus vulé decipi decipiatur,— if the 
people will be deeainod: let them.’ And it was worse in him who was a Jew, 
and professed to believe one God only, than it was in the heathen emperors, 
who had gods many and lords many. Observe, _ 

2. How his iniquity was punished; ver. 23, “Immediately the angel of the 
Lord smote him,” (by the order of Christ, for to him all judgment is committed,) 
“because he gave not God the glory ;” (for God is jealous for his own honour, 
and will be glorified upon those whom heis not glorified by;) “and he was eaten 
of worms,” above ground, “and gave up the ghost.” Now le was reckoned 
with for vexing the church of Christ, kiling James, and imprisoning of Peter, 
and all the other mischiefs he had done. Observe, in the destruction of Herod, 

Ist. It was no less than an angel that was the agent ; “the angel of the Lord,” 
that angel that was ordered and commissioned to do it, or that angel that used 
to be employed in works of this nature; the destroying angel. Or, the angel; 
that is, that angel that delivered Peter in the former part of the chapter; that 
angel smote Herod. For those ministering spirits are the ministers either of 
Divine justice or of Divine mercy, as God is pleased to employ them. The angel 
smote him with a sore disease just at that instant when he was strutting at the 
applauses of the people, and adoring his own shadow. Thus the king of Tyre 
said in his pride, “I am a god, | sit in the seat of God, and set his heart as the 
heart of God;” but he shall be a man, and no god; a weak, mortal man, “in 
the hand of him that slayeth him,”* #’ze. xxviii. 2,9; so Herod here. Potent 
princes must know, not only that God is omnipotent, but that angels too are 
greater in power and might than they. ‘ The angel smote him, because he gave 
not the glory to God.” Angels are jealous for God's honour, and, as soon as 
ever they have commission, are ready to smite those that usurp his prerogatives, 
and rob God of his honour. 

2nd. It was no more than a worm that was the instrument of Herod’s destruc- 
tion. “He was eaten of worms,” yevopevos okwAnkoPpwros,—*he became worm- 
eaten,’ so it must beread; rotten he was, and he became like a piece of rotten 
wood. The body in the grave is destroyed by worms; but Herod’s body 
putrefied while he was yet alive, and bred the worms which began to feed upon 
it betimes: so Antiochus, that great persecutor, died. See here, Lirst. at 
vile bodies those are which we carry about with us; | carry about with 
them the seeds of their own dissolution, by which they will soon be destroyed 
whenever God doth but speak the word. Surprising discoveries have of faa 
been made by microscopes of the multitude of worms that there are in human 
bodies, and how much they. contribute to the diseases of them; which is a good 
reason why we should not be proud of our bodies, or of any of their accom- 
plishments; and why we should not pamper our bodies, for that is but senene 
the worms, and feeding them for the worms. Secondly. See what weak an 
contemptible creatures God can make the instruments of his justice when he 
ee Pharaoh is plagued with lice and flies; Ephraim consumed as with 
amoth; and Herod eaten of worms. Thirdly. See how God delights, not only 
to bring down proud men, but to bring them down in such a way as is most 
mortifying, and pours most contempt upon them. Herod is not only destroyed, 
but destroyed by worms, that the pride of his glory may be effectually stained. 

This story of the death of Herod, is particularly related by Josephus, a Jew, 
Antiquities, lib. xix. cap. vii, thus, ‘That Herod came down to Cesarea to 
celebrate a festival in honour of Caesar; that the second day of the festival he 
went in the morning to the theatre, clothed with that spleaee robe mentioned 
before; that his flatterers saluted him as a god, begged that he weuld be pro- 
pitions to them; that hitherto they had reverenced him as a man, but now they 
would confess to be in him something more excellent than a mortal nature. 
That he did not refuse or correct this impious flattery, (so the historian 
expresseth it,) but. presently after, looking up, he saw an owl perched over his 
head, and was at the same instant seized with a most violent pain in his bowels 
and gripes in his belly, which were exquisite from the very first; that he turned 
his eyes upon his friends, and said to this purpose, Now {, whom you called a 
god, and therefore immortal, must be proved a man, and mortal. That his 
torture continued without intermission, or the least abatement; and then he 
died in the fifty-fourth year of his age, when he had been king seven years.’ 

Secondly. The progress of the Gospel after this. : 

1. The word of God grew and multiplied.” As seed sown, which comes 
up with a great increase, thirty, sixty, a hundred-fold; wherever the Gospel 
was preached, multitudes embraced it, and were added to the church by it, 
ver. 24. After the death of James, the word of God grew; for the church, the 
more it was afflicted, the more it multiplied; like Israel in Egypt. The courage 
and comfort of the martyrs, and God’s owning them, did more to invite them 
to Christianity than their sufferings did to deter them from it. After the death 
of Herod, the word of God got ground. When such a persecutor was taken 
off by a dreadful judgment, many were thereby convinced that the cause of 
Christianity was doubtless the cause of Christ, and therefore embraced it. — 

2. Barnabas and Saul returned to Antioch as soon as they had despatched 
the business they were sent upon. “ When they had fulfilled their Tune 
had paid in their money to the proper persons, and taken care about the due 
distribution of it to those for whom it was collected, “they returned fi 
Jerusalem.” Though they had a great many friends there, yet, at present, | 
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work lay at Antioch; and where our business is, there we should be, and no 
longer from it than is requisite. Whena minister is called abroad upon any 
service, when he has fulfilled that ministry, he ought to remember that he has 
work to do at home, which wants him there, and calls him thither. Barnabas 
and Saul, when they went to Antioch, “took with them John, whose surname 
was Mark,” at whose mother’s house they had that meeting for prayer 
which we read of, ver. 12; she was sister to Rarnabas. It is probable Bar- 
nabas lodged there, and perhaps Paul with him, while they were at Jeru- 
salem, and that was it that occasioned the meeting there at that time; for, 
wherever Paul was, he would have some good work a doing; and their intimacy 
in that family while they were at Jerusalem, oceasioned their taking a son of 
that family with them, when they returned, to be trained up under them, and 
emplaced by them, in the service of the Gospel. Educating young men for the 
ministry, and entering them into it, is a very good work for elder ministers to 
take care of, and of good service to the rising generation. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


We have not yet met with any thing concerning the spreading of the Gospel to the 
Gentiles which bears any proportion to the largeness of that commission, ‘Go, and 
disciple all nations.” The door was opened in the baptizing of Cornelius and his 
friends; but since then we had the Gospel preached to the Jews only, ch. xi. 19. It 
should seem as if the light which began to shine upon the Gentile world had with- 
drawn itself; but here, in this chapter, that work, that great good work, is revived in 
the midst of the years; and though the Jews shall still have the first offer of the Gospel 
made to them, yet upon their refusal the Gentiles shall have their share of the offer 
of it. Here is, I. The solemn ordination of Barnabas and Saul, by Divine direction, 
to the ministry, to the great work of spreading the Gospel among the nations about; 
and it is probable other apostles or apostolical men dispersed tbemselves by order from 
Christ, upon the same errand, ver. 1—3. II. Their preaching the Gospel in Cyprus, 
and the opposition they met with there from Elymas the sorcerer, ver. 4—13. III. The 
heads of a sermon which Paul preached to the Jews at Antioch in Pisidia, in their 
Synagogue, which is given us as a specimen of what they usually preached to the 
Jews, and the method they took with them, ver. 14—41. IV. The preaching of the 
Gospel to the Gentiles at their request, and upon the Jews’ refusal of it, wherein the 
apostles justified themselves against the displeasure which the Jews conceived at it, 
and God owned them, ver. 42—49. V. The trouble which the infidel Jews gave to the 
apostles, which obliged them to remove to another place, ver. 50—52; so that the 
design of this chapter is to shew how cautiously, how gradually, and with what good 
reason the apostles carried the Gospel into the Gentile world, and admitted the Gentiles 
into the church, which was so great an offence to the Jews, and which Paul is so 
industrious to justify in his epistles. 
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Lord, and fasted, the Holy 
Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the 
work whereunto I have called them. 8 And when 
they had fasted and prayed, and laid their hands on 


them, they sent them away. 


We have here a Divine warrant and commission to Barnabas and Saul to 
go and preach the Gospel among the Gentiles, and their ordination to that 
service by the imposition of hands with fasting and prayer. 

First. Here is an account of the present state of the church at Antioch, 
which was planted, ch. xi, 20. : 4 

1. How well furnished it was with good ministers. There were there “ cer- 
tain prophets and teachers,” ver. 1; men that were eminent for gifts, graces, 
and usefulness. Christ, when he ascended on high, gave some prophets and 
some teachers, /ph. iv. 11: these were both. Agabus seems to have been a 
prophet, and not a teacher, and there were many who were teachers that were 
not prophets; but those were at times divinely inspired, and had instructions 
immediately from Heaven upon special occasions, which gave them the title of 
prophets; and withal they were stated teachers of the church in their religious 
assemblies, expounded the Scriptures, and opened the doctrine of Christ with 
suitable applications. These were the prophets and scribes, or teachers, which 
Christ promised to send, Mat. xxiii. 34; such as were every way qualified for 
the service of the Christian church. Antioch was a great, city, and the Christ- 
jans there were ‘mee so that they could not all meet in one plaee; it was, 
therefore, requisite that they should have many teachers, to preside in their 
respective assemblies, and to deliver God’s mind to them. Barnabas is first 
named, probably because he was the eldest; and Saul last, probably because 
he was the youngest: but afterwards the jast became first, and Saul more 
eminent inthe church. | ; ' eae 

Three others are mentioned: Ist. Simeon, or Simon, that for distinction sake 
was called Niger, Simon the Black, from the colour of his hair; like him that 
with us was surnamed the Black Prince. 2nd. Lucius, of Cyrene, who some 
think (and Dr. Lightfoot inclines to it) was the same with this Luke that 
wrote the Acts, originally a Cyrenian, and educated in the Cyrenian college, or 
synagogue, at Jerusalem, and there first receiving the Gospel. 3rd. Manaen 
a person of some quality, as it should seem, for he was “brought up with Hero 
the tetrarch;” either nursed of the same milk, or bred at the same school, or 
pupil to the same tutor; or rather, one that was his constant colleague and 
companion, that in eyery part of his education was his comrade and intimate, 
which gave him a fair prospect of preferment at court, and yet, for Christ’s 
sake, he quitted all the hopes of it; like Moses, who, “when he was come to 
years, refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter.” Had he joined 
in with Herod, with whom he was brought up, he might have had Blastus’ 
place, and have been his chamberlain; but it is better to be fellow-sufferer 
with a saint than fellow-persecutor with a tetrarch, 
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2. How well employed they were: ver. 2, “they ministered to the Lord and 
fasted.” Observe, Ist. Diligent, faithful teachers, do truly minister unto the 
Lord. They that instruct Christians serve Christ, they really do him honours, 
and carry on the interest of his kngdom, They that minister to the church in 
praying and preaching (both which are included here) minister unto the Lord, 
for they are the church’s servants for Christ’s sake; to him they must have an 
eye in their ministrations, and from him they shall have their recompence. 
2nd, Ministering to the Lord, in one way or other, ought to be the stated 
business of churches and their teachers. To this work time ought to be set 
apart, nay, it is set apart; and in this work we ought to spend some part of 
every day. What have we to do as Christians and ministers but to serye the 
Lord Christ ? Col. iii. 24; Rom. xiv.18. 3rd. Religious fasting is of use in our 
ministering to the Lord, both asa sign of our humiliation and a means of our 
mortification. Though it was not much practised by the disciples of Christ 
while the bridegroom was with them, as it was by the disciples of John and 
of the Pharisees ; yet, after the bridegroom was taken away, they abounded 
in it, as those that had well learned to deny themselves, and to endure 
hardness. 

Secondly. The orders given by the Holy Ghost for the setting apart of 
Barnabas and Saul. While they were engaged in publie exercises, the ministers 
of the several congregations in the city joining in one solemn fast, or day of 
prayer, the Holy Ghost said, either by a yoice from heaven, or by a strong 
impulse on the minds of those of them that were prophets, “Separate me 
Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have called them.” He doth not 
specify the work, but refers to a former call, which they themselves knew the 
meaning of, whether others did or no. As for Saul, he was particularly told 
that he must bear Christ’s name to the Gentiles, ch. ix. 15; that he must be 
sent to the Gentiles, ch. xxii. 20. The matter was settled between them at 
Jerusalem before this, that, as Peter, James, and John laid out themselves 
among them of the circumcision, so Paul and Barnabas should go to the 
heathen, Gal. ii. 7—9._ Barnabas, it is likely, knew himself designed for that 
service as well as Paul. Yet they would not thrust themselves into this harvest, 
though it appeared plenteous, till they received their orders from the Lord o 
the harvest, “Thrust in thy sickle, for the haryest is ripe,” Rev. xiv. 15. The 
orders were, “Separate me Barnabas and Saul.” Observe here, 

1. Christ, by his Spirit, has the nomination of his ministers; for it is by the 
Spirit of Christ that they are both qualified in some measure for his service, 
inclined to it, and taken off from other cares inconsistent with it. There are 
some whom the Holy Ghost hath separated for the service of Christ, hath 
distinguished from others as men that are offered and that willingly offer them- 
selves to the temple service, and concerning them directions are given to those 
who are competent judges of the sufficiency of the abilities, and the sincerity 
of the inclination: Separate them. 

2. Christ’s ministers are separated to him, and to the Holy Ghost; Separate 
them to me: they are to be employed in Christ’s work, and, under the Spirit’s 
conduct, to the glory of God the Father. _ w 

3. All that are separated to Christ as his ministers, are separated to work; 
Christ keeps no servants to be idle; “ If any man desires the office of a bishop, 
he desires a good work,” that is it which he is separated to, to labour in the 
word and doctrine. They are separated to take pains, not to take state. 

4. The work of Christ’s ministers, to which they are to be separated, is work 
that is already settled; and that which all Christ’s ministers, hitherto, have 
been called to, and which they themselves have first been, by an external call, 
directed to, and have chosen. 

Thirdly. Their ordination, pursuant to these orders, not to the ministry in 
general, (Barnabas and Saul had both of them been ministers long before this,) 
but to a particular service in the ministry, which had something peculiar in it, 
and which required a fresh commission; which commission God saw fit at this 
time to transmit by the hands of these prophets and teachers, for the giving of 
this direction to the church, that teachers should ordain teachers, (for pro- 
phets we are not now any longer to expect,) and that those who have the 
dispensing of the oracles of Christ committed to them should, for the benefit 
of posterity, “commit the same to faithful men, which shall be able also to 
teach others,” 2 Tim. ii. 7; so here, Simeon, and Lucius, and Manaen, faithful 
teachers at this time in the church of Antioch, when they had fasted and 
prayed, laid their hands on Barnabas and Saul, and sent them away, ver. 3, 
according to the directions received. Obserye, ; 

1. They prayed for them. When good men are going forth about good 
work, they ought to be solemnly and particularly prayed for, especially by 
their brethren that are their fellow-labourers and fellow-soldiers. | 

2. They joined fasting with their prayers, as they did in other their ministra- 
tions, ver. 3. Christ has taught us this by his abstaining from sleep (a night 
fast,if I may so call it) the night before he sent forth his apostles, that he might 
spend it in prayer. : 

3. They laid their hands onthem. Hereby, Ist. They gave them their manu- 
mission, dismission, or discharge from the present service they were engaged in 
in the church at Antioch, acknowledging not only that they went off fairly and 
with consent, but honourably and with a good report. 2nd. The implored 
a blessing upon them in their present undertaking ; begged that God would be 
with them, and give them success; and, in order to this, that they might be 
filled with the Holy Ghost in their work. ‘This very thing is explained, 
ch. xiv. 26, where it is said, concerning Paul and Barnabas, that from Antioch 
they had been “recommended to the grace of God for the work which they 
fulfilled.” As it was an instance of the humility of Barnabas and Saul, that 
they submitted to the imposition of the hands of those that were their equals, 
or rather their inferiors ; so it was of the good disposition of the other teachers, 
that they did not envy Barnabas and Saul the honour to which they were 
preferred, but cheerfully committed it to them, with hearty prayers for them, 
And they sent them away with all expedition, out of a concern for those 
countries where they were to break up fallow ground. 


4 So they, being sent forth by the Holy Ghost, 
departed unto Seleucia ; and from thence they 
sailed to Cyprus. 5 And when they were at Sala- 
mis, they preached the word of God in the syna- 
gogues of the Jews: and they had also John to their 
minister. 6 And when they had gone through the 
isle unto Paphos, they found a certain sorcerer, a 
false prophet, a Jew, whose name was Bar-jesus: 
7 Which was with the deputy of the country, 
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Sergius Paulus, a prudent man; who called for 
Barnabas and Saul, and desired to hear the word of 
God. 8 But Elymas the sorcerer (for so is his 
name by interpretation ) withstood them, seeking to 
turn away the deputy from the faith, 9 Then 
Saul, (who also ts called Paul,) filled with the Holy 
Ghost, set his eyes on him, 10 And said, O full of 
all subtilty and all mischief, thow child of the devil, 
thou enemy of all righteousness, wilt thou not cease 
to pervert the right ways of the Lord? 11 And 
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now, behold, the hand of the Lord is upon thee, and 


thou shalt be blind, not seeing the sun for a season. 


fell on him a mist and a 
darkness ; and he went about seeking some to lead 
him by the hand, 12 Then the deputy, when he 
saw what was done, believed, being astonished at the 
doctrine of the Lord. 13 Now when Paul and his 
company loosed from Paphos, they came to Perga in 
Pamphylia: and John departing from them returned 
to Jerusalem. 


And immediately there 


CYPRUS.—ver. 4. 


In these verses we have, 

First. A general account of the coming of Barnabas and Saul to the famous 
island of Cyprus; and perhaps thitherward they steered their course because 

- Barnabas was a native of that country, ch. iv. 36, and he was willing they 
som haye the firstfruits of his labours, pursuant to his new commission. 
serve, 

1. Their “being sent forth by the Holy Ghost” was the great thing that 
encouraged them in this undertaking, ver. 4. If the Holy Ghost send them forth 
he will go along with them, strengthen them, carry them on in their work, an 
give them success: and then they fear no colours, but can cheerfully venture 
upon a stormy sea from Antioch, which was now to them a quiet harbour. 

2. They came to Seleucia, the seaport town opposite to Cyprus, from thence 
crossed the sea to Cyprus, and in that island the first city they came to was 
Salamis, a city on the east side of the island, ver. 5; and when they had sown 
good seed there, thence they went onward through the isle, ver. 6, till they came 
to Paphos, which lay on the western coast. 

3. “They preached the word of God” wherever they came, “in the syna- 
gogues of the Jews.” So far were they from excluding them, that they gave 
them the preference, and so left those among them who believed not inexcus- 
able; they would have gathered them, but they would not. They did not act 
clandestinely, nor preach the Messiah to others unknown to them, but laid their 
doctrine open to the censure of therulers of their synagogues, who might, if they 
had any thing to say, object against it. Nor would they have acted separately, 
but in concert with them, if they had not driven them out from them, and from 
their synagogues. 

4. They had John to their minister; not their servant in common things, but 
their assistant in the things of God; either to prepare their way in places where 
they designed to come, or to carry on their work in places where they had begun 
it, or to converse familiarly with those to whom they preached publicly, and 
explain things to them, and such a one might be many ways of use to them, 
especially in a strange country. 

Secondly. A particular account of their rencounter with Elymas the sorcerer, 
whom they met with at Paphos, where the governor resided. A place famous 
for a temple built to Venus there, thence called Paphian Venus; and therefore 
there was more than ordinary need that the Son of God should be manifested 
“to destroy the works of the devil.” 

1. There the deputy, a Gentile, Sergius Paulus by name, encouraged the 
apostles, and was willing to hear their message. He was governor of the 


country, under the Roman sor eae proconsul, or propreetor, such a one as we | 


would call lord lieutenant of the island; he had the character of a prudent man, 
an intelligent considerate man, that was ruled by reason, not passion or preju- 
dice; which appeared by this, that haying a character of Barnabas and Sanl he 
sent for them, “and desired to hear the word of God.” Note, That which we 
hear has a tendency to lead us to God, it is prudence to desire to hear more of 
it. Those are wise people, however they may be ranked among the foolish of 
this world, who are inquisitive after the mind and will of God. Though he was 
a great man, and a man in authority, and the preachers of the Gospel were men 
that made no figure, yet, if they have a message from God, let him know what it 
is, and if it appear to be so he is ready to receive it. 

2. There Elymas, a Jew, a sorcerer, opposed them, and did all he could to 
obstruct their progress. This justified the apostles in turning to the Gentiles, 
that this Jew was so malignant against them, 

Ist. This Elymas was a pretender to the gift of prophecy, a sorcerer, a false 
prophet; one that would be taken for a divine, because he was skilled in the 
arts of divination, was a conjuror, and took on him to tell people their fortune, 
and to discover things lost, and probably was in league with the devil for that 
purpose. His name was Bar-Jesus, ‘the son of Joshua;’ it signifies ‘the son of 
salyation;’ but the Syriac calls him Bar-shoma, ‘the son of pride;’ jfilius 
inflationis,— the son of inflation.’ 

2nd. He was hanging on at court; was with the deputy of the country. It doth 
not appear that the deputy called for him, as he did for Barnabas anal Saul, but 
he thrust himself upon him, aiming, no doubt, to make a hand of him, and get 
money by him. — 

3rd, He made it his business to withstand Barnabas and Saul, as the magi- 
cians of Egypt in Pharaoh’s court withstood Moses and Aaron, 2 Tim. iii. 8. 
He set up himself to be a messenger from heaven, and denied that they were. 
And thus he sought “to turn away the deputy from the faith,” ver. 8; to keep 
him from receiving the Gospel, which he saw him inclined to do. Note, Satan 
is in a special manner busy with great men, and men in power, to keep them from 
being religious, because he knows their example, whether good or bad, will have 
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an influence upon paso fe and those who are any way instrumental to er raaice 
people against the truths and ways of Christ are doing the deyil’s work. 

4th. Saul (who is here for the first time called Panl, and never after Saul,) fell 
upon him for this with a holy indignation; “Saul, who also is called Paul,” 
ver. 9. Saul was his name as he was a Hebrew, and of the tribe of Benjamin ; 
Paul was his name as he was a citizen of Rome; hitherto we have had him 
mostly conversant among the Jews, and therefore called by his Jewish name; 
but now, when he is sent forth among the Gentiles, he is called by his Roman 
name, to put somewhat of a reputation upon him in the Roman cities; Paulus 
being a very common name among them. But some think he was never called 
Paul till now that he was instrumental in the conversion of Sergius Paulus to 
the faith of Christ, and that he took that name (Paulus) as a memorial of that 
victory obtained by the Gospel of Christ, as among the Romans he that had 
conquered a country took his denomination from it, as Germanicus, Britannicus, 
Africanus; or, rather Sergius Paulus himself gave him the name Paulus in 
token of his favour and respect to him, as Vespasian gave his name Flavius to 
Josephus the Jew. Now of Paul it is said 

First. That he was “ filled with the Holy Ghost” upon this occasion ; filled 
with a holy zeal against a professed enemy of Christ, which was one of the 
graces of the Holy Ghost,—a spirit of burning; filled with a power to denounce 
the wrath of God against him, which was one of the gifts of the Holy Ghost,—a 
spirit of judgment. He felt a more than ordinary fervour in his mind, as the 
prophet did when he was “full of power by the Spirit of the Lord,” Mice. iii. 8; 
and another prophet when his face was made harder than flint, £ze, iii. 9; and 
another when his mouth was made like a sharp sword, Jsa. xlix. 2. What Paul 
said did not come from any personal resentment, but from the strong impres- 
sions which the Holy Ghost made upon his spirit. 

Secondly. He “set his eyes upon him,” to face him down, and to shew a holy 
boldness in opposition to his wicked impudence. He set his eyes upon him as 
an indication that the eye of the heart-searching God was upon him, and saw 
through and through him; nay, that the face of the Lord was against him, 
Ps. xxxiv. 16. He fixed his eyes upon him, to see if he could discern in his 
countenance any marks of remorse for what he had done, which, if he could 
have discerned the least sign of, it had prevented the ensuing doom. 

Thirdly. He gaye him his true character, not in passion, but by the Holy 
Ghost, who knows men better than they know themselves, ver. 1. e describes 
him to be, 1s¢. An agent for hell; and such there have been upon this earth, 
(the seat of the war between the seed of the woman and of the serpent,) ever 
since Cain, “ who was of that wicked one,” an incarnate devil, slew his brother, 
for no other reason than “because his own works were eyil and his brother’s 
righteous.” This Elymas, though called Bar-Jesus, a son of Jesus, was really a 
child of the devil, bore his image, did his lusts, and served his interest, J70. viii. 44. 
In two things he resembled the devil, as a child doth his father: (1.) In eraft; “the 
serpent was more subtle than any beast of the field,” Gen. iii. 1; and Elymas, 
though void of all wisdom, yet was “full of all subtlety,” expert in all the arts 
of deceiving men, and imposing upon them. (2.) In malice; he was full of all 
mischief, a spiteful ill-conditioned man, and a sworn implacable enemy to God 
and goodness. Note, A fulness of subtlety and mischief together make a man 
indeed a“ child of the devil.” 2nd. An adversary to heaven; if he be a “child of 
the devil,” it follows of course that he is an “enemy to all righteousness,” for the 
devil is so. Note, Those that are enemies to the doctrine of Christ are enemies 
to all righteousness, for in it all righteousness is summed up and fulfilled. 3 

Fourthly. He charged upon him his present crime, and expostulated with him 
upon it; ‘* Wilt thou ot cease to pervert the right ways of the Lord?” that is, to 
misrepresent them, to put false colours upon them, and so to discourage people 
from entering into them, and walking in them. Note, 1st. The ways of the Lord 
are right, they are all so, they are perfectly so. The ways of the Lord Jesus are 
right, the only right ways to heaven and happiness. 2nd. There are those who 
pervert these right ways, who not only wander out of these ways themselves, 
as Elihu’s penitent, who owns, “I haye perverted that which was right, and it 
profited me not,” but mislead others, and suggest to them unjust prejudices 
against these ways, as if the doctrine of Christ were uncertain and precarious, 
the laws of Christ unreasonable and impracticable, and the service of Christ 
unpleasant and unprofitable, which is an unjust perverting of the ent ways of 
the Lord, and making them to seem crooked ways. 3rd. Those that pervert 
the right ways of the Lord are commonly so hardened in it, that, though the 
equity of those ways be set before them by the most powerful and commanding 
evidence, yet they will not cease to do it. tsi suaseris non persuaseris,— You 
may advise, but you will never persuade.’ They will have it their own way; 
haye loved strangers, and after them they will go, 
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Fifthly. He denounced the judgment of God upon him, in a present blindness ; 
ver. 11, “ And now behold the hand of the Lord is upon thee,” a righteous hand; 
God is now about to lay hands on thee and make thee his prisoner, for thou art 
taken in arms against him; “thou shalt be blind, not seeing the sun for a 
season.” 'This was designed both for the Ay of his crime, (as it was a miracle 
wrought to confirm the right ways of the Lord, and consequently to shew 
the wickedness of him who would not cease to pervert them,) as also for the 
punishment of his crime. It was a suitable punishment; he shut his eyes, the 
eyes of his mind, against the light of the Gospel, and therefore justly were the 
eyes of his body shut against the light of the sun. He sought to blind the 
deputy, as an agent for “the god of this world, who blindeth the mind of them 
that believe not, lest the light of the Gospel should shine unto them,” 2 Cor. iv. 4; 
and therefore is himself struck blind. Yet it was a moderate punishment; he 
was only struck blind when he might most justly have been struck dead, and 
it was only for a season: if he will repent and give glory to God by making 
confession, his sight shall be restored. Nay, it should seem, though he do not, 
yet his sight shall be restored, to try if he will be led to repentance, either by 
the judgments of God or by his mercies. : 

Sixthly. This judgment was immediately executed; “there fell on him a 
mist and a darkness,” as on the Sodomites, when they persecuted Lot, and on 
the Syrians, when they persecuted Elisha. This silenced him presently, filled 
him with confusion, and was an effectual confutation of all he said against the 
doctrine of Christ. Let not him any more pretend to be a guide to the deputy’s 
conscience who is himself struck blind. It was also an earnest to him of a 
much sorer punishment if he repent not; for he is one of those “ wandering stars, 
to whom is reserved the blackness of darkness for ever,” Jude 13. Elymas did 
himself proclaim the truth of the miracle, when “he went about seeking some 
to lead him by the hand;” and where now is all his skill in sorcery, upon which 
he had so mueh valued himself, when he can neither find his way himself nor 
find a friend that will be so kind as to lead him! 

3. Notwithstanding all the endeavours of Elymas, “to turn away the deputy 
from the faith,” he was brought to believe; and this miracle wrought upon the 
magician himself, like the boils of Egypt, which were upon the magicians so 
that they could not stand before Moses, Hx. ix. 11, contributed to it. The 
deputy was a very sensible man, and observed something uncommon, and which 
spoke its Divine original, 

Ist. In Paul’s preaching. He was “astonished at the doctrine of the Lord,” 
the Lord Christ; the doctrine that is from him, the discoveries he has made of 
the Father; the doctrine that is concerning him, his person, natures, offices, 
undertaking. Note, The doctrine of Christ has a great deal in it that is asto- 
nishing, and the more we know of it the more reason we shall see to wonder 
and stand amazed at it. 

2nd. In this miracle. When he saw what was done, and how much Paul’s 
power transcended that of the magician, and how plainly Elymas was bafHed 
and confounded, he believed. It is not said that he was hentesd, and so made 
a complete conyert ; but it is probable he was. Paul would not do his business 
by the halves; “as for God his work is perfect.” When he became a Christian 
he neither laid down his government nor was turned out of it; but we may 
suppose, as a Christian magistrate, by his influence helped very much to we 

agate Christianty in that island. The tradition of the Romish church, which 
Ke taken care to find bishoprics for all the eminent converts we read of in the 
Acts, has made this Sergius Paulus bishop of Narbon in France, left there by 
Paul in his journey to Spain. 

Thirdly. Their departure from the island of Cyprus. It is probable they did 
a great deal more there than is here recorded, where an account is given only 
of that which was extraordinary, the conversion of the deputy. When they had 
done what they had to do, 

1, They quitted the country and went to Perga. Those that went were Paul 
and his company, which it is probable was increased in Cyprus, many being 
desirous to accompany him: *Avaxévres of mepi tov MavAov,—‘they that were 
about Paul loosed from Paphos,’ which supposeth that he went too; but such an 
affection had his new friends for him that they were always about him, and by 
their good-will would be never from him. 

2. Then John Mark quitted them, and returned to Jerusalem without the 
consent of Paul and Barnabas. Either he did not like the work, or wanted to 
go see his mother. It was his fault, and we shall hear of it again. 


14 But when they departed from Perga, they 
came to Antioch in Pisidia, and went into the syna- 
ogue on the sabbath day, and sat down. 15 And 
after the reading of the law and the prophets the 
rulers of the synagogue sent unto them, saying, Ye 
men and brethren, if ye have any word of exhorta- 
tion for the people, say on. 16 Then Paul stood up, 
and beckoning with Ais hand said, Men of Israel, and 
e that fear God, give audience. 17 The God of 
this people of Israel chose our fathers, and exalted 
the people when they dwelt as strangers in the land 
of Egypt, and with an high arm brought he them 
out of it. 18 And about the time of forty years 
suffered he their manners in the wilderness. 19 
And when he had destroyed seven nations in the 
land of Chanaan, he divided their land to them by 
lot. 20 And after that he gave unto them judges 
about the space of four hundred and fifty years, 
until Samuel the prophet. 21 And afterward they 
desired a king: and God gave unto them Saul the 
son of Cis, a man of the tribe of Benjamin, by the 
space of forty years. 22 And when he had removed 
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him, he raised up unto them David to be their king ; 
to whom also he gave testimony, and said, I have 
|found David the son of Jesse, a man after mine own 
heart, which shall fulfil all my will. 23 Of this 
man’s seed hath God according to his promise raised 
unto Israel a Saviour, Jesus: 24 When John had 
first preached before his coming the baptism of 
repentance to all the people of Israel. 25 And as 
John fulfilled his course, he said, Whom think ye 
that Lam? Iamnot he. But, behold, there cometh 
one after me, whose shoes of Ais fect I am not 
worthy to loose. 26 Men and brethren, children of 
the stock of Abraham, and whosoever among you 
feareth God, to you is the word of this salvation 
sent. 27 For they that dwell at Jerusalem, and 
their rulers, because they knew him not, nor yet the 
voices of the prophets which are read every sabbath 
day, they have fulfilled them in condemning him. 
28 And though they found no cause of death in him, 
yet desired they Pilate that he should be slain. 29 
And when they had fulfilled all that was written of 
him, they took him down from the tree, and laid him 
in a sepulchre. 30 But God raised him from the 
dead: 31 And he was seen many days of them 
which came up with him from Galilee to Jerusalem, 
who are his witnesses unto the people. 32 And we 
declare unto you glad tidings, how that the promise 
which was made unto the fathers, 33 God hath 
fulfilled the same unto us their children, in that he 
hath raised up Jesus again; as it is also written in 
the second psalm, Thou art my Son, this day have 
I begotten thee. 34 And as concerning that he 
raised him up from the dead, now no more to return 
to corruption, he said on this wise, I will give you 
the sure mercies of David. 85 Wherefore he saith 
also in another psalm, Thou shalt not suffer thine 
Holy One to see corruption. 36 For David, after 
he had served his own generation by the will of God, 
fell on sleep, and was laid unto his fathers, and saw 
corruption: 387 But he, whom God raised again, 
saw no corruption. 38 Be it known unto you 
therefore, men and brethren, that through this man 
is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins: 39 
And by him all that believe are justified from all 
things, from which ye could not be justified by the 
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law of Moses. 40 Beware therefore, lest that come 


upon you, which is spoken of in the prophets; 41 
Behold, ye despisers, and wonder, and perish: for I 
work a work in your days, a work which ye shall in 


no wise believe, though aman declare it unto you. 


Perga, in Pamphylia, was a noted place, especially for a temple there erected 
to the goddess Diana; yet nothing at all is related of what Paul and Barnabas 
did there, only thither they came, ver. 13; and thence they departed, ver. 14. 
But the history of the apostles’ travels, as that of Christ's, passeth by many 
things worthy to have been recorded, because, if all should have been written 
the world could not have contained the books. But the next place we find 
them in is another Antioch, said to be in Pisidia, to distinguish it from that 
Antioch in Syria from whence they were sent out. Pisidia was a province of 
the lesser Asia, bordering upon Pamphylia; this Antioch, it is likely, was the 
metropolis of it. Abundance of Jews lived there, and to them the Gospel was 
to be first}; preached; and Paul’s sermon to them is what we have in these 
verses, which it is likely is the substance of what was preached by the apostles 
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rally the Jews in all places; for in dealing with them the proper way 

ay how the New Testament, which they would have them to 
receive, exactly agreed ee the ee Testament, which they not only received, 

- were zealous for. We have here, , ons 
ba ye? ee icenwe which Paul and Barnabas made in a religious assembly 
of the Jews at Antioch, ver. 14. Though they had lately had so good success 
with a Roman deputy, yet, when they came to, Antioch, they did not inquire 
for the chief magistrate, or make their court to him, but they applied themselves 
to the Jews, which is a farther proof of their good affection to them, and their 

sire of their welfare. 
Goh as apacwed their time of worship on the sabbath day, the Jewish sab- 
bath. The first day of the week they observed among themselves, as a Christian 
sabbath; but, if they will meet the Jews, it must be on the seventh-day 
sabbath; which therefore, upon such occasions, they did as yet sometimes 
observe. For, though it was by the death of Christ that the ceremonial law 
died, yet it was in the ruins of Jerusalem that it was to be buried ; and there- 
fore, though the morality of the fourth commandment was entirely transferred 
to the Christian sabbath, yet it was not incongruous to join with the Jews in 
their sabbath sanctification, 

2. They met them in their place of worship; in the synagogue. Note, Sab- 
bath days should be kept holy in solemn assemblies; they are instituted chiefly 
for publie worship. The sabbath day is a holy conyocation, and for that reason 
no servile work must be done therein. Paul and Barnabas were strangers; 
but, wherever we come, we must inquire out God’s faithful worshippers, and 
join with them, (as these apostles here did,) as those that desire to keep up 
a communion with all saints. Though they were strangers, yet they were 
admitted into the synagogue, and to sit down there. Care should be taken 
in places of publie worship, that strangers be accommodated, even the poorest ; 
for those we know nothing else of, we know this, that they have precious souls, 
which our charity binds us to be concerned for. 

Secondly. The invitation given them to preach. 

1. The usual service of the synagogue was performed; ver. 15, “the law and 
the prophets” were read; a portion of each, the lessons for the day. Note 
When we come together to worship God, we must do it not only by prayer and 

raise, but by the reading and hearing of the Word of God; hereby we give 
fad the glory due to his name, as our Lord and Lawgiver. 

2. When that was done, they were asked by the rulers of the synagogue to 
give them a sermon; ver. 15, they sent a messenger to them with this respectful 
message, “ Men and brethren, if ye have any word of exhortation for the people. 
say on.” It is probable the rulers of the synagogue had met with them, an 
been in private conversation with them before, and if they had not an affection 
to the Gospel, yet had at least the curiosity to hear Paul preach; and therefore 
not only gaye him permission, but begged the favour of him, that he would 
‘speak a word of exhortation to the people. Note, Ist. The bare reading of 
the Scriptures in the public assemblies is not sufiicient, but they should be 
expounded, and the people exhorted out of them. This is spreading the net, 
and assisting people in doing that which is necessary to the making of the 
word proiiteble to them, and that is the applying ot it to themselves. 2nd. 
Those that preside and have power in public assemblies should provide for a 
word of exhortation to the people whenever they come together. 3rd. Some- 
times a word of exhortation from a strange minister may be of great use 
to the people, provided he be well approved. It is likely Paul did often 
preach in the synagogue when he was not thus invited to it by the rulers of 
the synagogues; for he often preached with much contention, 1 Thes. ii. 2. 
But these were more noble, more generous, than the rulers of the synagogues 
commonly were. 

Thirdly. The sermon Paul preached in the synagogue of the Jews at the 
invitation of the rulers of the synagogue. He gladly embraced the opportunity 
given him to preach Christ to his countrymen the Jews; did not object to them 
that he was a stranger, and that it was none of his business, nor object to him- 
_ self that he may get ill-will by preaching Christ among the Jews; but stood 
up, as one prepared and determined to speak, and beckoned with his hand, to 

xcite and prepare them to hear. He waved his hand as an orator, not only 
de ng silence and attention, but endeavouring to move affection, and to shew 
himself in earnest. Perhaps, upon the moving of them to give an exhortation 
to the people, there were those in the synagogue that were ready to mutiny 
against the rulers, and opposed the toleration of Paul’s preaching; and that 
occasioned some tumult and commotion, which Paul endeavoured to quiet by 
that decent motion of his hand; as also, by his modest desire of a patient 
impartial hearing: “ Men of Israel,” that are Jews by birth, “and ye that fear 
God,” that are proselyted to the Jewish religion, “ give audience ;” let me beg 
your attention a little, for I have something to say to you which concerns your 
everlasting peace, and would not say it in vain. ow this excellent sermon is 
recorded, to shew that those who preached the Gospel to the Gentiles did it 
not till they had first used their utmost endeavours with the Jews, to persuade 
them to come in and take the benefit of it; and that they had no prejudice at 
all against the Jewish nation, nor any desire that they should perish, but rather 
that they should turn and live. Every thing is touched in this sermon that 
might be proper either to convince the judgment, or insinuate into the affections 
of the Jews, to prevail with them to receive and embrace Christ as the pro- 
mised Messiah. 

1. He owns them to be God’s favourite people, whom he had taken into 
special relation to himself, and for whom he had done great things. Probably, 
the Jews of the dispersion that lived in other countries, being more in danger of 


o 


mingling with the nations, were more zealous of their peculiarity than those | 


that lived in their own land were; and therefore, Paul is here very careful to 
take notice of it to their honour, ‘ 

Ist. That the God of the whole earth was in a particular manner the God of 
this people Israel, a God in covenant with them, and that had given them a 
revelation of his mind and will, such as he had not given to any other nation 
or people; so that hereby they were distinguished from, and dignified aboye, 
all their neighbours, having peculiar precepts to be governed by, and peculiar 
promises to depend upon. 

znd. That he had chosen their fathers to be his friends, Abraham was called 
the friend of God; to be his prophets, by whom he would reveal his mind to his 
church ; and to be the trustees of his covenant with the church. He puts them 
in mind of this, to let them know that the reason why God favoured them, 
though undeserving and ill-deserving, was, because he would adhere to the 
choice he had made of their fathers, Deu. vii. 7, 8. ‘They were beloved purely 
for the fathers’ sakes, Rom. xi. 28. i 

3rd. That he had exalted that people, and put a great deal of honour upon 
them, had advanced them into a people, and raised them from nothing, then 
when they dwelt as strangers in the land of Egypt, and had nothing in them to 
recommend them to the Divine favour. They ought to remember this, and to 
infer from hence that God was no debtor to them; for it was ex mero motu,— 

out of his mere good pleasure” and not upon a valuable consideration, that 
they had the grant of the Divine favour; and therefore it was revocable at 
pleasure, and God did them no wrong if he at length plueked up the hedge of 
their peculiarity, But they were debtors to him, bad: obliged to receive such 
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farther discoveries as he should make of his will, and to admit such farthez 
additions as he should make to his church. 

4th. That he had “ with a high hand brought them out of Egypt,” where they 
were not only strangers, but captives; and delivered them at the expense of a 
great many miracles, both of merey to them, and judgment on their oppressors 
signs and wonders, Deu. iv. 34; and at the expense of a great many lives all 
the firstborn of Egypt, Pharaoh and all his host in the Red sea;” “I gave Egypt 
for thy ransom,” gave men for thee, Jsa. xlili. 3, 4. ; j 

5th. That “ he had suffered their manners forty years in the wilderness,” 
ver. 18. "Erpomopdpnoev; some think it should be read, érpopopdpneev, he ‘edu- 
cated them,’ because that is the word the Septuagint use concerning the fatherly 
care God took of that people, Dew. i. 31. Both may be included; for, Firsé. 
God made a great deal of provision for them for forty years in the wilderness ; 
miracles were their daily bread, and kept them from starving; they lacked not 
any thing. Secondly. He exercised a deal of patience with them, They were 
a proyoking, murmuring, unbelieving people, and yet he bore with them, did 
not deal with them as they deserved, but suffered his anger many a time to be 
turned away by the prayer and intercession of Moses. So many years as we 
have each of us lived in this world, we must own that God has thus been 
as a tender father to us, has supplied our wants, has fed us all our life lon 
unto this day, has been indulgent to us, a God of pardons, as he was to Israe 
Neh. ix. 17, and not extreme to mark what we have done amiss ; we have tried 
his patience, and yet not tired it. Let not the Jews insist too much upon the » 
privileges of their peculiarity, for they had forfeited them a thousand times, 

6th. That he had put them in possession of the land of Canaan; ver. 19, 
“When he had destroyed seven nations in the land of Canaan,” that were 
doomed to be rooted out to make room for them, he “divided their land to 
them by lot,” and put them in possession of it. This was a signal favour of God 
to them, and he owns that hereby a great honour was put upon them, which he 
would not in the least derogate from. 4 

wth. That he had raised up men spirited from heaven to deliver them out of 
the hands of those that invaded their rights, and oppressed them after their 
settlement in Canaan, ver. 20, 21. First. He “gave them judges;” men quali- 
fied for public service, and by an immediate impulse upon their spirits called 
to it, pro re nata,—‘ as the occasion required.’ Though they were a provoking 
people, and were never in servitude but their sin brought them to it, yet upon 
their petition a deliverer was raised up. The critics find some difficulty in 
computing these four hundred and fifty years. From the deliverance out of 
Egypt to David's expulsion of the Jebusites from the stronghold of Zion, which 
completed the casting out of the heathen nations, was four hundred and fifty 
years, and most of that time they were under judges. Others thus: the 
government of the judges, from the death of Joshua to the death of Eli, was 
just three hundred and thirty-nine years; but it is said to be [és] as it were 
four hundred and fifty years, because the years of their servitude to the several 
nations that oppressed them, though really they were included in the years of the 
judges, yet are mentioned in the history as if they had been distinct from them, 
Now these all put together make one hundred and eleven years, and those 
added to the three hundred and thirty-nine, make them four hundred and fifty; 
as so many, though not really so many. Secondly. He governed them by a 
prophet, Samuel, a man divinely inspired to preside in their affairs. Thirdly, 
He afterwards at their request, set a king over them, ver. 21, Saul the son of 
Kish; Samuel’s government and his lasted forty years, which was a kind of 
transition from the theocracy to the ingly government. ourthly. At last 
he made David their king, ver. 22. When God had removed Saul for his mai- 
administration, he raised up unto them Dayid to be their king, and made a 
covenant of royalty with him and with his seed. Then, when he had removed 
one king, he did not leave them as sheep without a shepherd, but soon raised 
up anche: raised him up from a mean and low estate, raised him up on high 
2 Sam. xxiii. 1. He quotes the testimony God gave concerning him; Ist. Tha’ 
his choice was Divine, “I have found David,” Ps. Ixxxix. 20; God himself 
pitched upon him. Finding, implies seeking, as if God had ransacked all the 
families of Israel to find a man fit for his purpose, and this was he. 2nd. That 
his character was Divine, “A man after my own heart ;” such a one as I would 
have, one on whom the ima pe of God is stamped; and therefore one in whom 
God is well pleased, and whom he doth approve. ‘This character was given 
of him before he was first anointed, 1 Sam. xiii. 14, “ The Lord hath sought him 
out a man after his own heart,” such a one as he would have. 3rd. That his 
conduct was Divine, and under a Divine direction; “He shall fulfil all m 
will.” He shall desire and endeavour to do the will of God, and shall be enabled 
to do it, and employed in the doing of it, and go through with it. 

Now all this seems to shew not only that special favour of God to the people 
of Israel,which the apostle is very willing to oblige them with the scknoeied, - 
ment of, but the farther favours of another nature which he designed them, 
and which were now by the preaching of the Gospel offered to them. Their 
deliverance out of Egypt, and settlement in Canaan, were types and figures of 
good things to come. The changes of their government shewed that it made 
nothing perfect, and therefore must give way to the spiritual kingdom of th 
Messiah, which was now in the setting up, and which if they would admit it, 
and submit to it, would be the glory of their people Israel; and therefore they 
needed not conceive any jealousy at all of the preaching of the Gospel, as if it 
tended in the least to damage the true excellences of the Jewish church, 

2. He gives them a full account of our Lord Jesus, passing from David to the 
son of David, and shews that this Jesus is his promised seed; ver. 23, “ Of this’ 
man’s seed,” from that root of Jesse, from that man after God's own heart, 
“hath God according to his promise raised unto Israel a Saviour, Jesus,” who 
carries salvation in his name. How welcome should the preaching of ih 
Gospel of Christ be to the Jews, and how should they embrace it as walt 


worthy of all acceptation when it brought them the tidings, | Ist. Of a Sayiour; 
were therefore called sayiours; but this a Saviour to do that for them which, ~ 
it appears by the history, those could not do—to save them from their sins, their 
2nd, A Sayiour of God’s Tplsing up, that has his anaes ion, 
fromheayen. 3rd. Raised up to bea Saviour unto Israel; to them in the first place: 
‘ F : i rejet 
of Israel, that it designed the gathering of them. 4th. Raised up of the teed oF 
David, that ancient royal family, which the people of Israel glorie ch 
in obscurity. It ought to be a great satisfaction to them that fod pat raised 
up this horn of salvation for them in the house of his servant ay fay Lu. i. 69. 
the promise to the Old Testament church in the later times of it, ma raise 
unto David a righteous branch,” Jer. xxiii. 5. This promise re it to which 
. so coldly, now it was brought to them? Now, concerning this Jesus, he tells 
1em, 
man, whom all acknowledged to be a prophet. Let them not 
Messiah’s coming was a surprise upon them, and that 


to deliver them out of the hands of their enemies, as the judges of old, who 
worst enemies. i 
he was sent to bless them: so far was the Gospel from designing 
d so m 
in, and which at this time to thé great disgrace of the whole nation was buried 
5th. Raised up according to his promise, the promise to Davi ii. Ms 
the twelve tribes hoped to come, ch. xxvi. 7 why then should they entertain 
Ist. That John the Baptist. was his harbinger, and forerunner ‘jthb great 
u ' it might excuse thems it ney 
took time to cousider whether they should entertain him or no; for they had 
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sufficient warning by John, who preached before his coming, ver. 24. Two 
things he did: 

First. He made way for his entrance, by preaching the baptism of repent- 
ance, not to a few select disciples, but “to all the people of Israel.” He 
shewed them their sins, warned them of the wrath to come, called them to 
repentance, and to bring forth fruits meet for repentance, and bound those to 
this who were willing to be bound, by the solemn rite or sign of baptism, and 
by this he made ready a people prepared for the Lord Jesus, to whom his grace 
would be acceptable when they were thus brought to know themselves. 

Secondly. He gave notice of his appronan ver. 25, “as he fulfilled his 
course,” when he was going on vigorously in his work, and had had wonderful 
success in it, and an established interest ; Now, saith he, to those that attended 
his ministry, “ whom think ye that Iam?” what notions have you of me? what 
expectations from me? You may be thinking that I am the Messiah whom you 
expect; but you are mistaken, “Iam not he;” see Jno. i. 20; but he is at the 
door. ‘Behold there cometh one” immediately “after me,’ who will so far 
exceed me upon all accounts, that “Iam not worthy” to be employed in the 
meanest office about him, no, not to help him on and off with his shoes ; “ whose 
ashe: his feet 1 am not worthy to unloose;” and you may guess who that 
must be. 

2nd. That the rulers and people of the Jews who should have weleomed 
him, and been his willing, forward, faithful subjects, were his persecutors and 
murderers. When the apostles preach Christ as the Saviour, they are so far 
from concealing his ignominious death, and drawing a veil over it, that they 
always preach Christ crucified; yea, and (though that added much to the 
reproach of his sufferings) crucified by his own people, by them that dwelt in 
Jerusalem the holy city, the royal city, and their rulers, ver. 27. 

First. Their sin was, that “though they found no cause of death in him,” 
could not tie him, no, nor had any colour to suspect him guilty of any crime ; 
the judge himself that tried him, when he had heard all they could say against 
him, declared he found no fault in him; yet they “desired Pilate that he might 
be slain,” ver. 28; and presented their address against Christ with such fury 
and outrage, that they compelled Pilate to erucify him, not only contrary to 
his inclination, but contrary to his conscience. ‘They condemned him to so 
great a death, though they could not convict him of the least sin. Paul cannot 
charge this upon his hearers, as Peter did; cA. ii. 23, “ You have with wicked 
hands erneified and slain him;” for these, though Jews, were far enough off; 
but he chargeth it upon the Jews at Jerusalem, and the rulers, to shew what 
little reason those Jews of the dispersion had to be so jealous for the honour 
of their nation as they were, when it had brought upon itself such a load and 
stain of guilt as this, and how justly they might have been cut off from all 
benefit by the Messiah, who had thus abused him, and yet they were not; but, 
notwithstanding all this, the preaching of this Gospel shall begin at Jerusalem. 

Secondly, The reason of this was, because they knew him not, ver. 27,. They 
knew not who he was, nor what errand he came into the world upon; for, “ if 
they had known, they would not have crucified the Lord of glory;” Christ 

~owned this in extenuation of their crime, “ They know not what they do;” and 
so did Peter, “I wot that through ignorance ye did this,” ch. iii. 17. It was 
also, “because they knew not the voice of the prophets,” though they heard 
them “read every sabbath day ;” they did not understand nor consider that it 
was foretold, that the Messiah should suffer, or else they would never have 
been the instruments of his sutvering. Note, Many that read the prophets, yet 
do not know the voice of the prophets, do not understand the meaning of the 
Seriptures; have the sound of the Gospel in their ears, but not the sense of 
them in their heads, or savour of them in their hearts; and therefore men do 
not know Christ, nor know how to carry it towards him, because they do not 
know the voice of the prophets, who testified beforehand concerning Christ. 


Thirdly. God overruled them for the ap oeray ete of the prophecies of the | 


Old Testament. ‘“ Because they knew not the voice of the prophets,” which 
warned them not to touch God’s anointed, “they fulfilled them in condemning 
him ;” for so it was written, that “ Messiah the prince shall be cut off; but not 
for himself.” Note, It is possible that men may be fulfilling Seripture prophe- 
cies, even when they are breaking Scripture precepts, particularly in the 
persecution of the church, as in the persecution of Christ; and this justifies the 
reason which is sometimes given for the obscurity of Scripture prophecies, that 
if they were too plain and obvious, the accomplishment of them would thereby 
be prevented; so Paul saith here, “Because they knew not the voice of the 
rophets,” therefore “they haye fulfilled them;” which implies, that if they 
had understood them they would not have fulfilled them. f 
Fourthly. All that was foretold concerning the sufferings of the Messiah was 
fulfilled in Christ; ver. 29, “ When they had fulfilled all” the rest “that was 
written of him,” even to the giving of him vinegar to drink in his thirst, then 
they fulfilled what was foretold concerning his being buried; “they took him 
down from the tree, and laid him in a sepulchre.” This is taken notice of here 
as that which made his resurrection the more illustrious. Christ was separated 
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from this world, as those that are buried have nothing more to do with this | 


world, nor this world with them; and, therefore, our complete separation from 
sin is represented by our being buried with Christ : and a good Christian will 
be willing to be buried alive with Christ. They laid him in a sepulchre, and 
thought they had him fast. : : 
ard. That he rose again from the dead, and saw no corruption. This was the 
great truth that was to be preached, for it is the main pillar by which the 
whole fabric of the Gospel is supported, and therefore he insists largely upon 
this, and shews beech : 
‘irst. That he rose by consent. When he was imprisoned in the grave for 
our debt, he did not break prison, but had a fair and legal discharge from the 
arrest he was under; ver. 30, “ God raised him from the dead,” sent an angel 
on purpose to roll away the stone from the prison door, returned him the spirit 
which at his death he had committed into the hands of his Father, and quickened 
him by the Holy Ghost. His enemies laid him ina sepulchre, with design he 
should always lie there; but God said, No; and it was soon seen whose word 
should stand, his or theirs, ‘ : : ; ; 
Secondly: That. there was sufficient proof of his having risen; ver. 31, “he 
was seen many days,” in diyers places, upon divers occasions, by them that 
were most intimately acquainted with him, for they came up with him from 
Galilee to Jerusalem, were his constant attendants, and “they are his witnesses 
unto the people ;” were appointed to be so, have attested the thing many a time, 
and are ready to attest it, though they were to die for the same. Paul saith 
nothing of his own seeing him, which he mentions, 1 Cor. xy. 8, because it was 
in a vision, which was more conyincing to himself than it could be when 
produced to others. : : 
Thirdly. That the resurrection of Christ was the performance of the pro- 
mise made to the patriarchs. It was not only true news but good news: In 
aring this, we “declare unto hes glad tidings,” yer. 32, 33, which should 
be in a particular manner acceptable to you Jews. So far are we from designing 
to put any slur upon you, or do you any wrong, that the doctrine we preach 
if you receive it aright, and understand it, brings you the greatest honour an 
pébefaction imaginabls | for it is in the resurrection of Christ that the promise 
which was made to your fathers is hes to you. He acknowledges it to be 
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the Aigniey of the Jewish nation, that to them pertained the promises, Rom. ix. 4s 
that they were the heirs of the promise, as they were the children of the patri- 
archs, to whom the promises were first made. The great promise of the Old 
‘Testament, was that of the Messiah, “in whom all the families of the earth 
should be blessed,” and not the family of Abraham only. Though it was to be 
the peculiar honour of that family that he should be raised up of it, yet it was 
to be the common benefit of all families that he should be raised up to them. 
Note, Is¢. God hath raised up. Jesus, advanced him, and exalted him; raised 
him again, s0 we read it; meaning from the dead. We may take in both senses 

God raised 2 Jesus to be a prophet at his baptism; to be a priest to make 
atonement at, his death; and to be a king to rule over all at his ascension; and 
ie raising him up from the dead was the confirmation and ratification of all 
these commissions, and proved him raised of God to these offices. 2nd. This 
is the fulfilling of the promises made to the fathers, the promise of sending the 
Messiah, and of all those benefits and blessings which were to be had with him 
and by him. This is he that should come; and in him you have all that God pro- 
mised in the Miaavaks though not all that you promised yourselyes. Paul puts 
himself into the number of the Jews, to whom the promise was fulfilled,—* to 
us their children.” Now, if they who preached the Gospel brought them these 
glad tidings, instead of looking upon them as enemies to their nation, they ought 
to caress them as their best friends, and embrace their doctrine with both 
arms; for if they valued the promise so much, and themselves by it, much 
more the performance. And the preaching of the Gospel to the Gentiles 

which was the great thing that the Jews found themselves aggrieved at, was 
so far from infringing the promise made to them, that the promise itself, that 
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all the families of the earth should be blessed in the Messiah, could not 
otherwise be accomplished. | 

Fourthly, That the resurrection of Christ was the great proof of his being the 
Son of God, and confirms what was written in the 2nd Pss m, (thus ancient was 
the order in which the Psalms are now placed,) ver. 7, “ Thou art my Son, this 
day have I begotten thee.” That the resurrection of Christ from the dead 
was designed to evidence and evince this, is plain from that of the apostle 
Rom. i. 4, “ He was declared to be the Son of God with power by the resur- 
rection from the dead.” When he was first raised up out of obscurity, God 
declared concerning him by a voice from heayen, “This is my belove Son,” 
iMat, iii, 17, which has a plain reference to that in the 2nd Psalm, “ Thou art my 
Son.” Abundance of truth there is couched in those words, that this Jesus 
was begotten of the Father before all worlds; was the brightness of his glory, 
and the express image of his person, as the Son is of the Father’s; that he was 
the Adyos,— the Eternal thought of the Eternal mind ;’ that he was conceived 
by the power of the Holy Ghost, in the womb of the virgin; for upon that 
account also “that holy thing was called the Son of God,” Lu.i. 35. That 
he was God's agent in creating and governing the world, and in redeeming 
it and reconciling it to himself, and “faithful as a Son in his own house;” an 
as such was heir of all things. Now all this, which was declared at Christ’s 
baptism, and again at his transfiguration, was undeniably proved by his resur- 
rection, The decree, which was so long before declared, was then confirmed: 
and the reason why it was impossible he should be held by the bands of death 
was, because he was the Son of God, and consequently had life in himself 
which he could not lay down but with a design to resume it. When his eterna 
generation is spoken of, itis not improper to say, “This day have I begotten 
thee,” for from everlasting to everlasting is with God as it were one and the 
same eternal day. Yet it may also be accommodated to his resurrection, in 
a subordinate sense, “This day have 1” made it to appear that I have “begotten 
thee ;” and this day have I begotten all that are given to thee; for it is said, 
1 Pet. i. 3, that “the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” as our God 
and Father, “hath begotten us again to a lively hope, by the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead.” 

Fifthly. That his being raised the third day, so as not to see corruption, and 
to a heavenly life, so as “‘no more to return to corruption,” that is, to the state 
of the dead, as others did who were raised to life, doth farther confirm his 
being the Messiah promised. 

ist. He rose to die no more, so it is expressed, Rom. vi. 9. “As concerning 
that he raised him up from the dead, now no move to return to corruption,” that 
is, to the grave, which is called corruption, Job xvii. 14. Lazarus came out 
ot the graye with his grave-clothes on, because he was to use them again, but 
Christ, having no more occasion for them, left them behind. Now this was the 
fulfilling of that scripture, /sa. ly. 3, “1 will give you the sure mercies of 
David,” 74 bara Aafid +4 mard,— the holy things of David, the faithful things ;’ 
for in the promise made to David, and in him to Christ, great stress is laid upon 
the faithfulness of God, Ps, Ixxxix. 1, 2, 5, 24,33; and upon the cath God had 
sworn by his holiness, ver. 35. Now this makes them sure mercies indeed, that 
he who is intrusted with the dispensing of them is risen to die no more; so that 
he ever lives to see his own will executed, and the blessings he hath purchased 
for us given out tous. As, if Christ had died and had not risen egain, so, if he 
had risen to die again, we had come short of the sure mercies, or au least could 
not have been sure of them. 

2nd. He rose so soon after he was dead, that his body did not see corruption, 
for it is not till the third day that the ody begins to change. Now this was 
promised to David; it was one of the sure mercies of David; for it was said 
to him in Ps. xvi. 10, “ Neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to see corrup- 
tion;” ver. 35, God had promised to David, that he would raise up the Messiah 
of his seed, who should therefore be a man, but should not like other men see 
corruption, lice ad could not haye its accomplishment in Dayid, but 
looked forward to Christ. 2 ’ 

(1.) It could not be accomplished in David himself, ver. 36; for “ Dayid, after 
he had served his own generation by the will of God,” who raised him up to be 
what he was, “fell asleep, and was laid to his fathers, and saw corruption.” 
Here we have ashort account of the life, death, and burial of the patriarch 
David, and his continuance under the power of death, (ist.) His life. “He 
served his own generation by the will of God,” before he slept the sleep of 
death. David was a useful, good man; he did good in the werld by the will 
of God; he made God’s precepts his rule; he served his own generation, so as 
therein to serve God. ile so seryed and pleased men, (“as whatever the king 
did pleased the people,” 2 Sam. iii. 36,) as still to keep himself the faithful 
servant of God: see Gal. i. 10. He served the good of men, but did not serve 
the will of man; or, by the will of God’s providence so ordering it, qualifying 
him for, and calling him to, a public station, he “served his own geveration ;” 
for every creature is that to us that God makes it to be. David was a great 
blessing to the age wherein he lived; he was the servant of his generation. 
Many are the curse, and plague, and burthen of their generation. Even those 
that are in a lower and narrower sphere, yeu must look upon it that therefore 
they live, to serve their generation ; and those that will do good in the world, 
must make themselves servants of all, 1 Cor. ix. 19. We were not born for 
ourselves, but are members of communities, to which we must study to be 
serviceable. Yet here is the difference between Dayid and Christ, that David 
was to serve only his own generation, that generation in which he lived, and 
therefore, when he had done what he had to do, and written what he had to 
write, he died, and continued in the graye; but Christ (not by his writings 
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ov i rsonal agency,) was to serve 
or words upon record oF aly, aa David, bus by ae nas of d ener as David, 
all generations, ats fhe all ages, as long as the sun and moon endure, 
for forty years, , Jo ee + | as the days of heaven, and all generations 
Ps. Iscoux. 29°) His throne muse a lis death. He fell asleep. Death 
blessed in him, Ps. xxii. 17. (2nd.) His death, tell asleep. a 
TUBE Bear sot rest to those that while they lived laboured in the service 
ue asleep, - quiet er cabion Observe. He did not fall asleep till he had served 
of God end, ther Foe had done the work for which God raised him up. God’s 
his Bence BnOR SS ina assigned them, and when they have accomplished as 
servants 7 et aa > then and not till then, they are called to rest. God’s wit- 
4 iurebing Aer all they have finished their testimony; and then the sleep, the 
aieth, Pat Vahaunins ‘man, will be sweet. David was not permitted to build 
geath, oes cond therefore when he had made preparation for it, which was the 
ue as designed to, he fell asleep, and left the work to Solomon. (3rd.) 
THis burial. He was laid to his fathers. Though he was buried in the city 
f David, 1 Kin. ii. 10, and not in the sepulchre of Jesse his father at Bethlehem, 
vat he might be said to be laid to his fathers, for the grave in general is the 
habitation of our fathers, of those that are gone before us, Ps. xlix. 19. (4th.) His 
continuance in the grave. He saw corruption. We are sure he did not rise 
again; this Peter insists upon, when he freely speaks of the patriarch David, 
ch. ii. 29, ‘He is both dead and buried, and his sepulchre is with us unto this 
day,” that is, he saw corruption, and therefore that promise could not have its 
accomplishment in him, which was meant to be shewn. But, : 
(2.) It was accomplished in the Lord Jesus; ver. 37, He whom God raised 
again saw no corruption ;” for it was in him that the sure mercies were to be 
reserved for us. He rose the third day, and therefore did not see corruption 
then; and he rose to die no more, and therefore never did. Of him therefore 
the promise must be understood, and no other. 
3. Having given them this account of the Lord Jesus, he comes to make 
yplication of it. é fi 
rs In the midst of his discourse, to engage their attention, he had told his 
hearers that they were concerned in all this; ver. 26, “To you is the word 
of this salvation sent,” to you first. If you by your unbelief make it a word of 
rejection to you, you may thank yourselves; but it is sent to you for a word 
of salvation: if if be not so, it is your own fault. Let them not pesranly 
argue, that because it was sent to the Gentiles, who had no communion wit 
them, therefore it was not sent to them; for to them it was sent in the first 
lace. To you men this is sent, and not to the angels that sinned,—to you 
line men, and not to the congregation of the dead and damned, whose day of 
grace is over. He therefore speaks to them with tenderness and respect,—You 
are men and brethren ; and so we are to look upon all those that stand fair with 
us for the great salvation, as having the word of salvation sent to them. Those 
to whom he doth by warrant from heaven here bring the word of salvation 
are, First. The native Jews; Hebrews of the Hebrews, as Paul himself was. 
Children of the stock of Abraham, though a degenerate race, yet to you is this 
word of salvation sent; nay, it is therefore sent to you to save you from your 
sins. It is an advantage to be of a good stock; for, though salvation does not 
always follow the children of godly parents, yet the word of salvation doth ; 
“ Abraham will command his children and his household after him.” Secondly. 
The proselytes; the Gentiles that by birth were in some degree brought over 
to the Jews’ religion: “ Whosoever among you that feareth God,”—you that 
have a sense of natural religion, and have subjected yourselves to the laws 
of that, and taken hold of the comforts of that,—‘to you is the word of this 
salvation sent;” you need the farther discoveries and directions of revealed 
religion, are prepared for them, and will bid them welcome, and therefore 
shall certainly be welcome to take the benefit of them. 
2nd. In the close of his discourse he applies what he had said concerning 
Christ to his hearers. He had told them along story concerning this Jesus; 
now they would be ready to ask, What is all this tous? And he tells them 
plainly what it is to them. 
First. It will be their unspeakable advantage if they embrace Jesus Christ, 
and believe this word of salvation; it will relieve them there where their 
- greatest danger lies; and that is from the guilt of their sins. “ Be it known 
unto you, therefore, men and brethren,” we are warranted to proclaim it to 
you, and you are called to take notice of it. He did not stand up to preach 
yefore them, but to preach to them, and not without hopes of prevailing with 
them; for they are men, reasonable creatures, and capable of being argued 
with; they are brethren, spoken to, and dealt with by men like themselves ; 
not only of the same nature, but of the same nation. It is proper for the 
preachers of the Gospel to call their hearers brethren; as speaking familiarly 
to them, and with an affectionate concern for their welfare, and as being 
everat| interested with them in the Gospel they preach. Let all that hear the 
Gospel of Christ know these two things: 
lst. That it is an act of indemnity granted by the King of kings to the children 
of men, who stand attainted at his bar of treason against his crown and dignity; 
and it is for, and in consideration of, the. mediation of Christ between God an 
man that this act of grace is passed and proclaimed; ver. 35, “ Through this man,” 
who died and rose again, “is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins.” We 
are to tell you in God's name, that your sins, though many and great, may be 
forgiven, and how it is come about that they may be so, without any injury 
to God’s honour ; and how you may obtain the forgiveness of your sins. We are 
to preach repentance for the remission of sins, and Divine grace giving both 
repentance and remission of sins. The remission of sins is t motel this man; 
by his merit it was purchased, in his name it is offered, and by his authority 
it is bestowed; and therefore you are concerned to be acquainted with him, 
and interested in him. We preach to you the forgiveness of sins; that is the 
salvation we bring you, the word of God, and therefore you ought to bid us 
welcome, and look upon us as your friends, and messengers of good tidings. 
2nd. That it does that for us which the law of Moses’ could not-do. The 
Jews were jealous for the law; and, because it prescribed expiatory and paci- 
ficatory sacrifices, and a great variety of purifications, fancied they might be 
Justified by it before God. No, saith Paul, be it known unto you, that it is by 
Christ only that “they who believe in him,” and none but they only, “are 
Justified from all things,” from all the guilt and stain of sin, “from which ye 
could not be justified by the law of Moses,” ver. 39; therefore they ought 
to entertain and embrace the Gospel, and not to adhere to the law in oppo- 
sition to it, because the Gospel is perfective, not destructive of the law. Note, 
(1.) The great concern of sinners Is, to be justified, to be acquitted from guilt 
and accepted as righteous in God’s sight. (2.) hose that are truly justifie 
are justified from all their guilt; for if any be left charged upon the sinner he 
is undone. (3.) It was impossible for a sinner to be justified by the law of 
eB Not by his moral law, for we have all broken it, and are transgressing 
it daily, so that instead of justifying us it condemns us. Not his remedial law, 
for ee eo not possible that the blood of bulls and goats should take away 
sin,”—shou d satisfy God’s offended Justice, or pacify the sinner’s wounded 
conscience. It was but a ritual and typical institution: see Heb. ix. EAS hh ee & 
(4.) By Jesus Christ we obtain a complete justification; for by him a complete 
atonement was made for sin. We are justified not only by him as our judge, 
but by him as our righteousness, “the Lord our righteousness.” (5.) ‘All that 
vo 
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believe in Christ, that rely upon him, and give up themselves to be ruled 
by him, are justified by him, and none but they. (6.) What the law could not 
do for us, in that it was weak, that the Gospel of Christ doth; and therefore 
it was folly out of a jealousy for the law of Moses, and the honour of that, 
to conceive a jealousy of the Gospel of Christ, and the designs of that. 

Secondly. It is at their utmost peril if they reject the Gospel of Christ, and 
turn their backs upon the offer now made them; ver. 40, 41, “ Beware, there- 
fore,” you have a fair invitation given you, look to yourselves, lest you either 
neglect or oppose it. Note, Those to whom the Gospel is preached must see 
themselves upon their trial and good behaviour ; and are concerned to beware, 
lest they be found refusers of the grace offered. Beware, lest you not only 
come short of the blessings and benefits spoken of in the prophets, as coming 
upon those that believe, but fall under the doom spoken of in the prophets, as 
coming upon those that persist in unbelief; “ Lest that come upon you which 
is spoken of.” Note, The threatenings are warnings; what we are told will 
come upon impenitent sinners is designed to awaken us to beware lest it do 
come upon us. Now the prophecy referred to we have, Hab. i. 5, where the 
destruction of the Jewish nation by the Chaldeans is foretold as an incredible, 
unparalleled destruction ; and that is here applied to the destruction that was 
coming upon that nation, by the Romans, for their rejecting the Gospel of 
Christ. The apostle follows the Septuagint translation, which reads, “ Behold, 
ye despisers,” for, ““ Behold, ye among the heathen,” because it made the text 
more apposite to his purpose. 

Ist. Take heed, lest the guilt come upon you, which was spoken of in the 
prophets, the guilt of despising the Gospel, and the tenders of it, and despising 
the Gentiles that were advanced to partake of it. Beware, lest it be said of 
you, “ Behold, you despisers.” Note, It is the ruin of many that they despise 
xeneion; they look upon it as a thing below them, and are not willing to stoop 

0 it. 

2nd. Take heed, lest the judgment come upon you which was spoken of in the 
prophets, that you shall wonder and perish, that is wonderfully perish; your 
perdition shall be amazing to yourselves, and all about you. They that will 
not wonder and be saved shall wonder and perish. They that enjoyed the 
privileges of the church, and flattered themselves with a conceit that those 
would save them, will wonder when they find their vain presumption over- 
ruled, and that their privileges do kut make their condemnation the more 
intolerable. Let the unbelieving Jews expect that God will “work a work 
in their days which you shall in no wise believe, though a man declare it unto 
you.” This may be understood as a prediction, either, (1.) Of their sin, that 
they should be incredulous; that that great work of God, the redemption of 
the world by Christ, though it should be in the most solemn manner declared 
unto them, yet they would in no wise believe it ; Zsa. liii. 1,“ Who hath believed 
our report?” Though it was of God’s working, to whom nothing is impossible, 
and of his declaring, who cannot lie, yet they would not give credit to it. They 
that had the honour and advantage to have this work wrought in their days yet 
had not the grace to believe it. Or, (2.) Of their destruction; the dissolving of the 
Jewish polity, the taking of the Pengeom of God from them, and giving it to the 
Gentiles, the destruction of their holy house and city, and the dispersion of 
their people, was a work which one would not have believed should ever have 
been done, considering how much they had been the favourites of Heayen. The 
calamities that were brought upon them were such as were never before brought 
upon any people, Mat. xxiy. 21. It was said of their destruction by the Chal- 
deans, and it was true of their last, destruction, ‘‘ All the inhabitants of the 
world would not have believed that the enemy should have entered into the 
gates of Jerusalem” as they did, Zam. iv. 12. Thus is there a “strange 
eget to the workers of iniquity,” especially to the despisers of Christ, 
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42 And when the Jews were gone out of the 
synagogue, the Gentiles besought that these words 
might be preached to them the next sabbath. 43 
Now when the congregation was broken up, many 
of the Jews and religious proselytes followed Paul 
and Barnabas: who, speaking to them, persuaded 
them to continue in the grace of God. 44 And the 
next sabbath day came almost the whole city toge- 
ther to hear the word of God. 45 But when the 
Jews saw the multitudes, they were filled with envy, 
and spake against those things which were spoken 
by Paul, contradicting and blaspheming. 46 Then 
Paul and Barnabas waxed bold, and said, It was 
necessary that the word of God should first have 
been spoken to you: but seeing ye put it from you, 
and judge yourselves unworthy of everlasting life, lo, 
we turn to the Gentiles. 47 For so hath the Lord 
commanded us, saying, I have set thee to be a light 
of the Gentiles, that thou shouldest be for salvation 
unto the ends of the earth. 48 And when the 
Gentiles heard this, they were glad, and glorified 
the word of the Lord: and as many as were ordained 
to eternal life believed. 49 And the word of the 
Lord was published throughout all the region. 50 
But the Jews stirred up the devout and honourable 
women, and the chief men of the city, and raised 
persecution against Paul and Barnabas, and expelled 
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them out of their coasts. 51 But they shook off 
the dust of their feet against them, and came unto 
Iconium. 52 And the disciples were filled with 
joy, and with the Holy Ghost. 


doth himself at large, Rom. xi.) from the reflections of the Jews upon him for 
preaching the Gospel to the Gentiles, it is here observed that he proceeded 
therein with all the caution imaginable, and upon due consideration, which here 
there is an instance of. 

First. There were some of the Jews that were so incensed against the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, not to the Gentiles but to them, that they would not bear to 
hear it, but “ went out of the synagogue” while Paul was preaching, ver. 42, in 
contempt of him and his doctrine, and to the disturbance of the congregation. 
It is likely they whispered among themselves, exciting one another to it, and did 
it by consent. Now this spoke, . 

1. An open infidelity; as plain a profession of unbelief as coming to hear the 
Gospel is of faith. They thus publicly avowed their contempt of Christ and 
of his doctrine and law, were not ashamed, neither could they blush; and they 
thus endeavoured to beget prejudices in the minds of others against the Gospel : 
they went out to draw others to follow their pernicious ways. 

2. An obstinate infidelity. They went out of the synagogue, not only to shew 
that they did not believe the ee but because they were resolved they would 
not, and therefore got out of the hearing of those things that had a tendency to 
convince them. They stopped their ears, like the deaf adder. Justly, there- 
fore, was the Gospel taken from them, when they first took themselves from it, 
and turned themselves out of the church before they were turned out of it; 
for it is certainly true, God never leayes any till they first leave him. 

Secondly. The Gentiles were as Lieresd to hear the Gospel as those rude and 
ill-conditioned Jews were to get out of the hearing of it; “they besought that 
these words,” or words to this effect, “might be preached to them the next 
sabbath;” ‘in the week between,’ so some take it; on the second and fifth 
day of the week, which in some synagogues were their lecture days. But it 
a "eee i 44, that it was the next sabbath day that they came together. 

1ey begged, 

1. That the same offer might be made to them that was made to the Jews. 
Paul, in this sermon, had brought the word of salyation to the Jews and pro- 
selytes, but had taken no notice of the Gentiles; and therefore they begged 
that forgiveness of sins through Christ might be preached to them, as it was 
to the Jews. The Jews’ leavings, nay, loathings, were their longings. This 
justifies Paul in his preaching to them, that he was invited to it, as Peter was 
sent for to Cornelius. Who could refuse to break the bread of life to those 
who begged so hard for it, and to give that to the poor at the door which the 
children at the table threw under their feet ?. 

2. That the same instructions might be given to them. They had heard the 
doctrine of Christ, but did not understand it at the first hearing, nor could they 
remember all that they had heard, and therefore they begged it might be 
preached to them again. Note, It is good to have the word of Christ repeated 
tous. What we have heard we should desire to hear again, that it may take 
deep root in us, and the nail that is-driven may be clenched, and be as a nail in 
asure place. To hear the same things should not be grievous, because it is safe, 
Phil. ii. 1. It aggravates the ill disposition of the Jews, that the Gentiles 
desired to hear that often which they were not willing to hear once; and com- 
mends the good disposition of the Gentiles, that they did not follow the ill 
example which the Jews set them. 

Thirdly. There were some, nay, there were many, both of Jews and prose- 
lytes, that were wrought upon by the preaching of the Gospel. They who 
aggravated the matter of the Jews’ rejection by the preaching of the Gospel, 
cried out, as is usual in such cases, They have cast away, and cast off, all the 
people of God. Nay, saith Paul, that is not so; for abundance of the Jews have 
embraced Christ, and are taken in, himself for one, Rom. xi. 1,5. So it was 
here, “many of the Jews and religious proselytes followed Paul and Barnabas,” 
and received farther instructions and encouragement from them. 

1. They submitted to the grace of God, and were admitted to the benefit and 
comfort of it; that is implied in their being exhorted to continue in it. They 
“followed Paul and Barnabas ;” that is, they became their disciples, or rather, 
the disciples of Christ, whose apents they were. Those that join themselyes to 
Christ will join themselves to his ministers, and follow them. And Paul and 
Barnabas, though they were sent to the Gentiles, yet bade the Jews welcome 
to them, that were willing to come under their instructions; such hearty well- 
wishers were they to all the Jews, and their friends, if they pleased. 

2. They were exhorted and encouraged to persevere herein. Paul and Bar- 
nabas, “speaking to them” with all the freedom and friendship imaginable, 
“ersuaded them to continue in the grace of God;” to hold fast that which 
they had received; to continue in their belief of the Gospel of grace, to continue 
in haw dependence upon the Spirit of grace, and attendance upon the means 
of grace. And the grace of God shall not be wanting to those who thus con- 
tinue in it. : 

Fourthly. There was a cheerful attendance upon the preaching of the Gospel 
the next sabbath day; ver. 44, “ Almost the whole city,” the generality of which 
were Gentiles, “came together to hear the word of God.” 

1. It is probable Paul and Barnabas were not idle in the week days ; but took 
all opportunities in the week between (as some think.the Gentiles desired) to 
bring them acquainted with Christ, and to raise their expectations from him. 
They did a great deal of service to the Gospel in private discourse and conver- 
sation, as well as in their public sermons. Wisdom cried in the chief places 
e concourse, and the opening of the gates, as well as in the synagogues, 

7d 20, 21. 

2. This brought a vast concourse of people to the synagogue on the sabbath 
day. Some came out of curiosity, the thing being new; others longing to see 
what the Jews would do upon the second tender of the i be to them; and 
many who had heard something of the word of God came to hear more, and to 
hear it, “not as the word of men, dut as the word of God,” by which we must be 
ruled and judged. Now this justified Paul in preaching to the Gentiles, that 
he met with the most encouraging auditories among them; there the fields 
were white to the harvest, and therefore why should he not there put in his 
sickle? 

Fifthly. The Jews were enraged at this, and not only would not receive the 
Gospel themselves, but were filled with indignation at them that crowded after 
it; ver. 45, “ When the Jews saw the multitudes,” and considered what an 
encouragement it was to Paul to go on in his work, when he saw people thus 
flying like doves to their windows, and what ican there was that, among 
these multitudes some would be without doubt wrought upon, and it is likely 
the greater part, to embrace Christ, this filled them with envy. 

1. They grudged the interest the apostles had in the people: were vexed to 
see the synagogue so full when they were to preach, 
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that worked in the Pharisees toward Christ; i 
they ene whole world go after him.” Wie ie eee 
that asa. ley not only would not go in themselves, but were angry with them 

2. They opposed the doctrine the apostles preached. “ They spoke against 
spoken by Paul,” cavilled at them, started objections 
some fault or other with every thing he said, * contradict- 

» . “t) 7 ee: iete > 
They did it with the utmost spite and rage i hemi rar: we ecole pen 

: a utr d ge imaginable; they persisted in their 
contradiction, and nothing would silence them. They contradicted for contra- 
diction sake, and denied that which was most evident. And when they could 
find no colour of objection they broke out into ill language against Christ and 
his Gospel, blaspheming him and it. From the language of the carnal man that 
receiyeth not the things of the Spirit of God, and therefore contradicts them 
they proceed to the language of incarnate devils, and blaspheme them. Com- 
monly those who begin with contradicting end with blaspheming. ; 

Sixthly, The Apostles hereupon solemnly and openly declare themselves dis- 
charged from their obligation to the Jews, and at liberty to bring the word of 
salvation to the Gentiles, even by the implicit consent of the Jews themselves 
Never let the Jews lay the fault of the carrying of the kingdom of God to the 
Gentiles upon the apostles ; for that complaint of theirs is tor ever silenced by 
their own act and deed, for what they did here is for ever an estoppel to it 
Tender and refusal, we say, is good payment inlaw. The Jews had the refusal 
of the Gospel, and did refuse it, and therefore ought not to say any thing 
against the Gentiles having it. In declaring this it is said, ver. 46, “ Paul and 
Barnabas waxed bold,” more bold than they had been, while they were shy of 
looking favourably upon the Gentiles, for fear of giving offence to the Jews, and 
laying a stumbling-block in their way. Note, There is a time for the preachers 
of the Gospel to shew as much of the boldness of the lion as of the wisdom of 
the serpent, and the harmlessness of the dove. When the adversaries of Christ's 
cause begin to be daring, it is not for its advocates to be sneaking. While 
there are any hopes of working upon those that oppose themselves, they must 
be instructed with meekness, 2 Zim. ii. 25. But when that method has long 
been tried in vain, we must wax bold, and tell them what will come of their 
opposition. The impudence of the enemies of the Gospel, instead of frightening 
should rather embolden the friends of its cause, for they are sure they have a 

ood cause, and they know whom they have trusted to bear them out. Now 

aul and Barnabas having made them a fair offer of gospel grace, here give 
them fair notice of their bringing it to the Gentiles, “if by any means,” (as 
Paul saith, Rom. xi. 19,) “they might provoke them to emulation.” ; 

1. They own that the Jews were entitled to the first offer. “It was neces- 
sary that the word of God should first have been spoken to you,” to whom the 
promise was made; to you of the lost sheep of the house of Israel, whom Christ 
reckoned himself first sent to. And his charge to the preachers of his Gospel 
to begin at Jerusalem, Lu. xxiv. 47, was an implicit direction to all that went 
into other countries to begin with the Jews, to whom “ pertained the giving of 
the law,” and therefore the preaching of the Gospel. “Let the children first 
be served,” Mar. vii. 27. 

2. They charge them with the refusal of it. “Ye put it from you,” you will 
not accept of it, nay, you will not so much as hear the offer of it, but take it as 
an affront to you. Ii men put the Gospel from them, God justly takes it from 
them. way should manna be given to them that loathe it, and call it light 
bread? or the privileges of the Gospel forced on them that put them away, and 
say, We have no part in David? Herein “ you judge yourselves unworthy of ever- 
lasting life.” In one sense we must all judge ourselves unworthy of everlasting 
life, for there is nothing in us, or done by us, by which we can pretend to merit. 
it, and we must be made sensible of this; but here the meaning is, you discover 
or make it to appear that you are not meet for eternal life; you throw away all 
your claims, and hopes, and give up your pretensions to it. Since you will not 
take it from his hands, into whose hand the Father has given it, kpwere, you do 
in effect pass this judgment upon yourselves, and out of your own mouth you 
shall be judged; you will not have it by Christ, by whom alone it is to be had, 
and so shall your doom be, you shall not have it at all. 

3. Upon this they ground their preaching the Gospel to the uncircumcised. 
Since you will not accept eternal life as it is offered, our way is plain, “lo, we 
turn to the Gentiles.” If one will not, another will. If those that were first 
invited to the wedding-feast will not come, we must invite out of the highways 
and hedges those that will, for the wedding must be furnished with guests. L° 
he that is next of kin will not do the kinsman’s part, he must not complain that. 
another will, Ru. iv. 4. 

4, They justify themselves in this by a Divine warrant; ver. 47, “ For so hath 
the Lord commanded us.” The Lord Jesus gave us directions to witness to him 
in Jerusalem and Judvea first, and after that to the uttermost part of the earth, 
to preach the Gospel to every creature, to disciple all nations; and this is 
according to what was foretold in the Old Testament. When the Messiah, in the: 
prospect of the Jews’ infidelity, was ready to say, I have laboured in vain, he: 
was told to his satisfaction, that though Israel was not gathered, yet he should 
be glorious; that his blood should not be shed in vain, nor his purchase made: 
in vain, nor his doctrine preached in vain, nor his Spirit sent in vain; for “ k 
have set thee,” not only raised thee up, but established thee, * to bea light of the 
Gentiles;” not only a shining light for a time, but a standing light, set for a. 
light; “‘that thou shouldst be for salvation unto the ends of the earth.” Note, 
Ist. Christ is not only the Saviour, but the salvation; is himself our righteous-- 
ness, and life, and strength. 2nd. Wherever Christ is designed to be salvation, 
he is set up to be a light; he enlightens the understanding, and so saves the: 
soul. 3rd. He is, and is to be, light and salvation to the Gentiles, to the ends of 
the earth. Those of any nation should be welcomed to him; some of every 
nation have heard of him, Rom. x. 18, and all nations shall at length become his 
kingdoms. This prophecy has had its accomplishment in part in the setting up: 
of the kingdom of Christ in this island of ours, which lies as it were in the ends. 
of the earth, a corner of the world, and shall be accomplished more and more, 
when the time comes for the bringing in of the fulness of the Gentiles. 

Seventhly. The Gentiles cheerfully embraced that which the Jews scornfully 
rejected, ver. 48, 49. Never was land lost for want of heirs; “through the fall 
of the Jews salvation is come to the Gentiles. The casting off of them was. 
the reconciling of the world, and the diminishing of them the riches of the Gen- 
tiles ;” so the apostle shews at large, Rom. xi. 11, 12, 15. The Jews, the natural 
branches, were broken off, and the Gentiles, that were branches of the wild 
olive, were thereupon grafted in, ver. 17,19. Now here we are told how the 
Gentiles welcomed this happy turn in their favour. 

1, They took the comfort of it; “when they heard this they were glad.” It 
was good news to them that they might have admission into covenant and com- 
munion with God, by a clearer, and nearer, and better way than submitting to 
the ceremonial law, and being proselyted to the Jewish religion; that the 
partition wall was taken down, and they were as welcome to the benefits of 
the Messiah’s kingdom as the Jews themselves, and might share in their pro- 
mise, without coming under their yoke. This was indeed glad tidings of great 
joy to all people. Note, Our being put into a possibility of salvation, and a 
capacity for it, ought to be the matter of our rejoicing. When the Gentiles 
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; ar ths offers of grace should be made them, the word of grace 
Be Pat elon: ve the Pande of grace afforded them, they were glad. ‘ Now 
there are some hopes for us.’ Many grieve under doubts whether they have 
an interest in Christ or no, when they should be rejoicing that they may have 
an interest in him. ‘Che golden sceptre is held out to them, and they are 


invi ome touch the top of it. : : 

ag ae per ni the fade of it. The “ slorified the word of the Lord;” 
that is, Christ, so some; the essential Word. ‘They conceived a mighty venera- 
tion for him, and expressed the high thoughts they had of him, Or, rather, the 
Gospel; the more they knew of it, the more they admired it. O! what a light, 
<r hat a power, what a treasure, doth this Gospel bring along with it! How 
excellent are its truths, its precepts, its promises, how far transcending all 
other institutions, how plainly Divine and heayenly is its original! Thus they 
the word of the Lord,” and that is it which he has himself magnified 
above all his name, Ps. exxxviii. 2, and will magnify and make honourable, 
Jsa. xiii. 21. They “gloritied the word of the Lord,” 1st. Because now the 
knowledge of it was diffused, and not confined to the Jews oaly. Note, It is 
the glory of the word of the Lord that the farther it spreads the brighter it 
shines ; which shews it to be not like the light of a candle, but like that of the 
sun when he goes forth in his strength. 2nd. Because now the knowledge of it 
was brought to them. Note, Those speak best of the honour of the word of 
the Lord that speak experimentally, that have themselves been captivated by 
the power and comforted with the sweetness of it. hh ‘ 

3. Many of them became not only professors of the Christian faith, but 
sincerely obedient to the faith: “as many as were ordained to eternal life 
believed; ” that is, God by his Spirit wrought true faith in them for whom 
he had in his counsels from everlasting designed a happiness to everlasting. 
Ist. Those believed to whom God gave grace to believe, whom by a secret but 
mighty operation he brought into subjection to the Gospel of Christ, and made 
“willing in the day of his power.” ‘Those came to Christ whom the Father 
drew, and to whom the Spirit made the Gospel call effectual. It is called “the 
faith of the operation of God,” Col, ii. 12, and is said to be wrought by the 
same power that raised up Christ, Zph.i. 19,20. 2nd. God gave this grace to 
believe to all those among them who “were ordained to eternal lite:” for 
“whom he had predestinated, them he also called,” Rom. viii. 30. Or, ‘as 
many as were disposed to eternal life ;” as many as had a concern about their 
eternal state, and aimed to make sure eternal life, believed in Christ in whom 
God hath treasured up that life, 1 Jno. y. 11, and who is the only way to it; 
and it was the grace of God that wrought it inthem. ‘Thus all those captives 
and those only, took the benefit of Cyrus’ proclamation, “whose spirit God 
had raised to go up to build the house of the Lord which is in Jerusalem,” 
Ezr.i.5. Those will be brought to believe in Christ that by his grace are 
well disposed to eternal life, and make that their aim. 

4. When they believed, they did what they could to spread the knowledge 
of Christ and his Gospel among their neighbours; ver. 49, “ And the word 
of the Lord was published throughout all the region.” When it was received 
with so much satisfaction in the chief city, it soon spread itself into all parts 
of the country. Those new converts were themselves ready to communicate 
to others that which they were so full of themselves. ‘“ The Lord gave the 
word, and” then “great was the company of them that published it,” 
Ps. \xviii. 11. Those that have got acquaintance with Christ themselves will 
do what they can to bring others acquainted with him. Those in great and rich 
cities that have received the Gospel should not think to engross it, as if, like 
learning and philosophy, it were only to be the entertainment of the more ponte 
and elevated part of mankind; but should do what they can to get it published 
in the country among the ordinary sort of people, the poor and unlearned, who 
have souls to save as well as they. ; 

Eighthly. Paul and Barnabas having sowed the seeds of a Christian church 
there, quitted the place, and went to do the like elsewhere. We read not any 
thing of their working miracles here, to confirm their doctrine, and to convince 
people of the truth of it; for, though God did then ordinarily make use of that 
method of conviction, yet he could, when he pleased, do his work without it ; 
“and begetting faith by the immediate influence of his Spirit was itself the 
greatest miracle to those in whom it was wrought; yet it is probable they did 
work miracles, for we find they did in the next place they came to, ch. xiv. 3. 
Now here we are told, 

1. How the unbelieving Jews expelled the apostles out of that country. 
They first turned their back upon them, and then lifted up the heel against 
them; ver. 50, they “raised persecution against Paul and Barnabas;” excited 
the mob to persecute them in their way, by insulting their persons as they went 
along the streets; excited the magistrates to persecute them in their way, by 
imprisoning and punishing them. When they could not resist the wisdom and 
spirit wherewith they spoke, they had recourse to these brutish methods, the 
last refuge of an obstinate infidelity. Satan and his agents are most exasperated 
against the preachers of the Gospel, when they see them go on successfully, and 
therefore then will be sure to raise persecution against them. Thus it has been 
the common lot of the best men in the world to suffer ill for ia Bee to be 
persecuted, instead of being preferred, for the good services they have done to 
mankind. Observe, 

ist. What method they took to give them trouble: They “stirred up the devout 
and honourable women” against them, The Jews could not make any consider- 
able interest themselves, but they applied themselves to some ladies of quality 
in the city, that were well affected to the Jewish religion, and were proselytes 
of the gate, therefore called devout women. ‘These, according to the genius of 
their sex, were zealous in their way, and bigoted; and it was easy, by false 
stories and misrepresentations, to incense them against the Gospel of Christ, as 
if it had been destructive of all religion, which really it is perfective of. It is 
good to see honourable women devout, and well-affected to religious worship : 
the less they haye to do in the world, the more they should_do for their souls 
and the more time they should spend in communion with God. But it is sa 
when, under colour of devotion to God, they conceive an enmity to Christ, as 
those here did. What, women _persecutors! Can they forget the tenderness 
and compassion of their sex? What, honourable women! Can they thus stain 
their honour, and disgrace themselves, and do so mean a thing? But, which is 
strangest of all, devout women! Will they kill Christ’s servants, and think 
therein they do God service? Let those therefore that have zeal, see that it be 
according to knowledge. By these devout and honourable women they stirred 
up likewise the chief men of the city, the magistrates and the rulers, who had 
power in their hands, and set them against the apostles; who had so little con- 
sideration as to suffer themselves to be made the tools of this ill-natured party, 
who neither would go into the kingdom of heaven themselves, nor suffer those 
that were entering to go in, 

2nd, How far they carried it: so far that they “expelled them out of their 
coasts,” they banished them, ordered them to be carried (as we say) from con- 
stable to constable, till they were forced out of their jurisdiction. So that 
it was not by fear, but downright violence, that they were driven out. This 
was one method which the overruling providence of God took to keep the first 
planters of the church from staying too long at a place, as Afat. x. 23, “ When 
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they persecute you in one city, flee to another,” that thus you may the sooner | 
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go over the cities of Israel. This was likewise a method God took to make 
those that were well-disposed the more warmly affeeted towards the apostles ; 
for it is natural to us to pity those that are persecuted, and to think the better 
of those that suffer, when we know they suffer unjustly, and to be the more 
ready to help them. The expelling of the apostles out of their coasts made 
people inquisitive what evil they had done; and perhaps raised them more 
friends than conniving at them in their coasts would have done. 

2. How the apostles abandoned and rejected the unbelieving Jews; ver. 51 
“they shook off the dust of their feet against them.” When they went out o 
the city they used this ceremony, in the sight of them that sat in the gate; or, 
when thay went out of the borders of their country, in the sight of them that 
were sent to see the country rid of them. Hereby, Ist. They declared that 
they would have no more to do with them; would take nothing that was theirs; 
for they sought not theirs but them: dust they are, and let them keep their 
dust to themselves, it shall not cleave to them. 2nd. ‘They expressed their 
detestation of their infidelity, and that, though they were Jews by birth, yet, 
having rejected the Gospel of Christ, they were in their eyes no better than 
heathen and profane. As Jews and Gentiles, if they believe, are equally accept- 
able to God and good men; so, if they do not, they are equally abominable. 
3rd. Thus they set them at defiance, and expressed their contempt of them and 
their malice, which they looked upon as impotent. It was as much as to say, 
Do your worst, we do not fear you; we know whom we serve, and whom we 
have trusted. 4th. Thus they left a testimony behind them that they had had a 
fair offer made them of the grace of the Gospel, which shall be proved against 
them in the day of judgment: this dust will prove that the preachers of the 
Gospel had been among them, but were expelled by them. ‘Thus Christ had 
ordered them to do, and for this reason, Mat. x. 14; Zu. ix. 5. When they left 
them, they came to Iconium, not so much for safety, as for work. 

3. What frame they left the new converts in at Antioch, ver. 52. The disciples 
when they saw with what courage and cheerfulness Paul and Barnabas no 
only bore the indignities that were done them, but went on with their work 
notwithstanding, the were in like manner spirited. 1st. They were ver 
cheerful. One would have expected that when Paul and Barnabas were expelle 
out of their coasts, and perhaps forbidden to return upon pain of death, the 
disciples should have been full of grief, and full of fear, looking for no other 
but that, if the planters of Christianity go, the plantation would soon come to 
nothing. Or, that it would be their turn next to be banished the country, and 
to them it would be more grievous, for it was their own. No; they were filled 
with joy in Christ, had such a satisfactory assurance of Christ’s carrying on and 
perfecting his own work in them, and among them, and that either he would 
screen them from trouble, or bear them up under it, that all their fears were 
swallowed up in their believing joys. 2nd. They were very courageous: won- 
derfully animated witha holy resolution to cleave to Christ, whatever difficulties 
they met with. That seems especially to be meant, by their being filled with the 
Holy Ghost; for that is used of Peter’s boldness, ch. iv. 8; and Stephen’s, 
ch. vii. 55; and Paul’s, ch. xiii. 9. The more we relish the comforts and encou- 
ragements we meet with in the power of godliness, and the fuller our hearts 
are of them, the better prepared we are to face the difficulties we meet with in 
the profession of godliness. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


We have in this chapter a farther account of the progress of the Gospel, by the ministry 
of Paul and Barnabas, among the Gentiles; it goes on conquering and to conquer; yet 
meeting with opposition, as before, among the unbelieving Jews. Here is, I. Their 
successful preaching of the Gospel for some time at Iconium, and their being driven 
thence by the violence of their persecutors, both Jews and Gentiles, and forced into the 
neighbouring countries, ver. 1—7. II. Their healing of a lame man at Lystra, and the 
mighty veneration which the people conceived of them thereupon, which they had 
much ado to keep from running into an extreme, ver. 8—18. III. The outrage of the 
people against Paul at the instigation of the Jews; the effect of which was, that they 
stoned him, as they thought, to death; but he was wonderfully restored to life again, 
ver. 19, 20. IV. The visit which Paul and Barnabas made to the churches which they 
had planted, to confirm them, and put them into order, ver. 21—23. V. Their return 
to Antioch, from whence they were sent forth, the good they did by the way, and the 
report they made to the church of Antioch of their expedition, and, if I may so say, of 
the campaign they had made, ver. 24—28. 


ND it came to pass in Iconium, 
that they went both together 
into the synagogue of the Jews, 
and so spake, that a great mul- 
titude both of the Jews and 
also of the Greeks believed. 
.2 But the unbelieving Jews 
stirred up the Gentiles, and 
Za JOE made their minds evil affected 
against the brethren. 3 Long time therefore abode 
they speaking boldly in the Lord, which gave testi- 
mony unto the word of his grace, and granted signs 
and wonders to be done by their hands. 4 But the 
multitude of the city was divided: and part held 
with the Jews, and part with the apostles. 5 And 
when there was an assault made both of the Gentiles, 
and also of the Jews with their rulers, to use them 
despitefully, and to stone them, 6 ‘They were ware 
of it, and fled unto Lystra and Derbe, cities of 
Lyeaonia, and unto the region that lieth round about; 
7 And there they preached the gospel. o- 
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fn these verses we have, 

First. The preaching of the Gospel in Iconium, whither the apostles were 
forced to retire from Antioch. As the blood of the martyrs has been the seed 
of the church, so the banishment of the confessors has helped to scatter that 
seed. Observe, J 

1. How they made the first offer of the Gospel to the Jews, in their syna- 
gogues. hither they went, not only as to a place of meeting, but as to a 
place of meeting with them to whom, wherever they came, they were to apply 
themselves in the first place. Though the Jews at Antioch had used them 
barbarously, yet they did not therefore decline preaching the Gospel to the 
Jews at Icomum, who perhaps might be better disposed. Let not those of 
any denomination be condemned in the gross, nor some suffer for others’ 
faults; but let us do good to those who have done eviltous. Though “the 
bloodthirsty hate the upright,” yet “the just seek their soul,” Pr. xxix. 10; 
seek the salvation of it. 

2. How the apostles concurred herein. Notice is taken of this, that they “ went 
both together into the synagogue,” to testify their unanimity, and mutual atfec- 
tion, that people might say, See how they love one another, and might think the 
better of Christianity; and that they might strengthen one another's hands, and 
confirm one another’s testimony, and “‘ out of the mouth of two witnesses every 
word might be established.” They did not go one one day, and another another ; 
or one go at the beginning, and the other some time atter; but they went in 
both together. . 4 

Secondly. The success of their preaching there. “ They so spake, that a great 
multitude,” some hundreds perhaps, if not thousands, “ both of the Jews, and 
also of the Greeks,” that is, the Gentiles, “ believed.” Observe here, 

1. That the Gospel was now preached to Jews and Gentiles together, and 
those of each denomination that believed came together into the church. In 
the close of the foregoing chapter it was preached first to the Jews, and some 
of them believed, then to the Gentiles, and some of them believed; but here 
they are put together, being put upon the same level. The Jews have not 
so lost their preference as to be thrown behind, only the Gentiles are brought 
to stand upon even terms with them; “both are reconciled to God in one 
body,” Hph. ii. 16, and both together admitted into the church without dis- 
tinction. 

2. There seems to have been something remarkable in the manner of the 
apostles’ preaching here, which contributed to their success. They “so spake, 
that a great multitude believed;” so plainly, so convincingly, with such an 
evidence and demonstration of the Spirit, and with such power; they “so 
spake,” so warmly, so affectionately, and with such a manifest concern for the 
souls of men; they “so spake,” as that one might perceive they were not only 
convinced, but filled with the things they spake of; and that what they spake 
came from the heart, and therefore was likely to reach to the heart; they “so 
spake,” so earnestly and seriously, so boldly and courageously, that they who 
heard them could not but say God was with them of a truth. Yet the 
success was not to be attributed to the manner of their preaching, but to the 
Spirit of God, who made use of that means. | , 

Thirdly. The opposition that their preaching met with there, and the trouble 
that was created them. Lest they should be puffed up with the multitude of 
their converts, there was given them this thorn in the flesh. 

1. “ Unbelieving Jews” were the first spring of their trouble, here as else- 
where; ver. 2, they “stirred up the Gentiles.” The influence which the Gospel 
had upon many of the Gentiles, and their embracing of it, as it provoked some 
of the Jews to a holy jealousy, and stirred them up to receive the Gospel too 
Rom. xi. 14, so it provoked others of them to a wicked jealousy, and exasperated 
them against the Gospel. Thus as good instructions, so good examples, which 
to some are a savour of life unto life, to others are a savour of death unto death: 
see 1 T'hes. ii. 15, 16. ae . 

2. Disatfeeted Gentiles, irritated by the unbelieving Jews, were likely to be 
the instruments of their trouble. The Jews, by false suggestions, which they 
were continually buzzing in the ears of the Gentiles, “made their minds evil 
affected against the brethren,” whom of themselves they were inclined to think 
favourably of. They not only took occasion in all companies, as it came in 
their way, but made it their business to go purposely to such as they had any 
acquaintance with, and said all that their wit or malice could invent, to beget 
in them, not only a mean, but an ill opinion of Christianity, telling them how 
destructive it would certainly be to their pagan theology and worship; and for 
their parts they would rather be Gentiles than Christians. Thus they soured 
and embittered their spirits against both the converters and the converted. 
The old serpent did, by their poisonous tongues, infuse his yenom against the 
seed of the woman into the minds of these Gentiles, and this was a “root of 
bitterness in them bearing gall and wormwood.” Those that are ill-atfected 

* towards good people, it is no wonder if they wish ill to them, speak ill of them, 
and contrive ill against them ; it is all owing to ill-will; éxcxwcav,—they molested 
and vexed the minds of the Gentiles, so some of the critics take it; they were 
continually teazing them, with their impertinent solicitations. The tools of 
persecutors have a dog’s life, set on continually. 2 : _ 

Fourthly. Their continuance in their work there, notwithstanding this oppo- 
sition, and God’s owning them in it, ver. 3. We have here, 

1. The apostles working for Christ, faithfully and diligently, according to the 
trust committed to them. Because the minds of the Gentiles were evil-attected 
against them, one would think that therefore they should have withdrawn, and 
hastened out of the way; or, if they had preached, should have preached cau- 
tiously, for fear of giving farther provocation to those who were already enough 
enraged. No; on the contrary, “therefore they abode there a long time, speak- 
ing boldly in the Lord.” The more they perceived the spite and rancour of the 
town against the new converts, the more they were animated to go on in their 
work; and the more needful they saw it to continue among them, to confirm 
them in the faith, and to comfort them. They spake boldly, and were not afraid 
of giving offence to the unbelieving Jews. What God said to the prophet with 
reference to the unbelieving Jews in his day, was now made good to the 
apostles, “I have made thy face strong against their faces,” Hze. iii. 7—9. But 
observe what it was that animated them, they “spake boldly in the Lord,” in 
his strength, and trusting in him to bear them out, not depending upon any 
thing in themselves. They were “strong in the Lord, and in the power of his 
might.” 

2 Christ working with the apostles, according to his promise, “Lo, I am with 
you always.” When they went on in his name and strength, he failed not to 
give testimony to the word of his grace. Note, Ist. The Gospel is a word of 
grace, the assurance of God’s good-will to us, and the means of his good work 
in us. It is the word of Christ's grace; for it is in him alone that we find favour 
with God. 2nd. Christ himself has attested this word of grace, who is the 
Amen, the faithful Witness; he hath assured us that it is the word of God, and 
that we may venture our souls upon it, As it was said in general concerning 
the first preachers of the Gospel, that they had “the Lord working with them, 
and confirming the word by signs following,” Mar. xvi. 20, so it is said particn- 
larly concerning the apostles here, that the Lord confirmed their testimony in 
“granting signs and wonders to be done by their hands,” in the miracles the 
wrought in the kingdom of nature, as well as the wonders done by their word, 
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in the greater miracles wrought in men’s minds by the power of Divine grace. 
— ae was with them while they were with him, and abundance of good 
was done. 

Fifthly. The division which this occasioned in the city; ver. 4, “the multitude 
of the city was divided” into two parties, and both active and vigorous ; among 
the rulers and persons of rank, and among the common people, there were some 
that held with the unbelieving Jews, and others that held with the apostles. 
Barnabas is here reckoned an apostle, though none of the twelve, nor called in 
that extraordinary manner that Paul was, because set apart by special designa- 
tion of the Holy Ghost to the service of the Gentiles. It seemis this business of 
the preaching of the Gospel was so universally taken notice of with concern, 
that every person, even of the multitude of the city, was either for it or against 
it; none stood neuter. Either for us or for our adversaries; for God or Baal = 
for Christ or Beelzebub. ? s 

1. We may here see the meaning of Christ’s prediction, that he came not to 
send peace upon earth, but rather division, Zw. xii. 51-53. If all would have 
given in unanimously into his measures, there had been universal concord, and 
could men haye agreed in that, there would have been no dangerous discord or 
disagreement in other things; but, disagreeing here, the breach was wide as the 
sea. Yet the apostles must not be blamed for coming to Iconium, because before 
they came the city was united, but now it was divided; for it is better that part 
of the city go to heaven, than all to hell. 

2. We may here take the measures of our expectations. Let us not think it 
strange if the preaching of the Gospel occasion division, nor be offended at it. 
It is better to be reproached and persecuted as dividers for swimming against 
the stream, than yield ourselves to be carried down the stream that leads to 
pense Let us hold with the apostles, and not fear them that hold with 

1e Jews. 

Sixthly. The attempt made upon the apostles by their enemies. Their evil 
affection against them broke out at length in violent outrages, ver. 5. Observe 

1, Who the plotters were. “Both the Gentiles and the Jews with their 
rulers.” The Gentiles and Jews were at enmity with one another, and yet 
united against Christians, like Herod and Pilate, Sadducees and Pharisees, 
against Christ; and like Gebal and Ammon, and Amalek of old, against Israel. 
lf the church’s enemies can thus unite for its destruction, shall not its friends, 
laying aside all personal feuds, unite for its preservation? 

2. What the plot was. Having now got the rulers on their side, they doubted 
not but to carry their point; and their design was to use the apostles despite- 
fully, to expose them to disgrace, and then to stone them, to put them to death ; 
and thus they hoped to sink their cause. They aimed to take away both their 
reputation and their life, and that was all they had to lose, which they could 
take from them, for they had neither lands nor goods. 

Seventhly. The deliverance of the apostles out of the hands of those wicked 
and unreasonable men, ver. 6,7. ‘They got away upon notice given them of the 
design against them, or the beginning of the attempt upon them which they were 
soon aware of, and they made an honourable retreat (for it was not an inglorious 
flight) to Lystra and Derbe. And there, 

1, They found safety. heir persecutors in Iconium were for the present 
satisfied that they were thrust out of their borders, and pursued them no. 
farther. God hath shelters for his people in a storm; nay, he is, and will be, 
himself their hiding-place. 

2. They found work, and that was it they went for. When the door of oppor-- 
tunity was shut against them at Iconium, it was opened at Lystra and Derbe.. 
To those cities they went, and there, and in the region that lieth round about,. 
they preached the Gospel. In times of persecution ministers may see cause to. 
quit the spot, when yet they do not quit the work. 


8 And there sat a certain man at Lystra, impotent 
in his feet, being a cripple from his mother’s womb, who 
never had walked: 9 The same heard Paul speak : 
who stedfastly beholding him, and perceiving that he 
had faith to be healed, 10 Said with a loud voice, 
Stand upright on thy feet. And he leaped and 
walked. 11 And when the people saw what Paul 
had done, they lifted up their voices, saying in the 
speech of Lycaonia, The gods are come down to us 
in the likeness of men. 12 And they called Barna- 
bas, Jupiter; and Paul, Mercurius, because he was. 
the chief speaker. 13 Then the priest of Jupiter, 
which was before their city, brought oxen and 
garlands unto the gates, and would have done sacri-- 
fice with the people. 14 Which when the apostles,, 
Barnabas and Paul, heard of, they rent their clothes,, 
and ran in among the people, crying out, 15 And: 
saying, Sirs, why do ye these things? We also are’ 
men of like passions with you, and preach unto yow 
that ye should turn from these vanities unto the: 
living God, which made heaven, and earth, and the 
sea, and all things that are therein: 16 Who in 
times past suffered all nations to walk in their own 

ways. 17 Nevertheless he left not himself without 
witness, in that he did good, and gave us rain from 
heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with 
|food and gladness. 18 And with these sayings 
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scarce restrained they the people, that they had not 
done sacrifice unto them. 


se verses we have 
pp daane aE edlona eure wrought by Paul at, Lystra upon a cripple that had 
been lame from his birth; such a one as was miraculously cured by Peter and 
John, ch. iii. 2. That introduced the Gospel among the Jews, this among the 
Gentiles. Both that. and this were designed to represent the impotency of all 
the children of men in spiritual things ; they are lame from their birth, till the 
grace of God puts strength into them; for it was “ when we were yet without 
strenath ” that “ Christ died for the ungodly,” fom. v. 6. Observe SCE ee 

1. The deplorable case of the poor cripple; ver. 8, he was “impotent in his 
feet :” ‘disabled, so the word is, to that degree that it was impossible he should 
set his foot to the ground, to lay any stress upon it; it was well known that he 
had been so from his mother’s womb, and that he never had walked, or could 
stand up. We should take occasion from hence to thank God for the use of 
our limbs; and those who are deprived of it may observe that their case is not 
singular. . . , j 

"2. The expectation that was raised in him of a cure; ver. 9, he heard Paul 
preach, and, it is likely, was much affected with what he heard, believed the 
message was from heaven, and that the messengers, having their commission 
thence, had a Divine power going along with them, and were therefore able to 
cure him of his lameness. This Paul was aware of by the spirit of discerning 
that he had, and perhaps the show of his countenance did in part witness for 
him. Paul perceived that he had faith to be healed; desired it, hoped for it, 
had such a thing in his thoughts, which it doth not appear that the lame man 
Peter healed had, for he expected no more than an alms. There was not found 
such great faith in Israel as was among the Gentiles, Mat. viii. 10. 

3. The cure wrought. “Paul perceiving that_he had faith to be healed,” 
brought the word and healed him, Ps. cvii. 20, Note, God will not disappoint 
the desires that are of his own kindling, nor the hopes of his own raising. Paul 
spake to him with a loud voice, either because he was at some distance, or to 
shew that the true miracles wrought by the power of Christ were far unlike 
the lying wonders wrought by deceivers, that peeped, and muttered, and whis- 
pered, Jsa. viii. 19. God saith, “ I have not spoken in secret, in a dark place of 
the earth,” Zsa. xly.19. Paul spoke to him with a loud voice, that the people 
about might take notice, and have their expectations raised of the effect. It 
doth not appear that this cripple was a beggar ; it is said, ver. 8, that he sat, not 
that he sat begging. But we may imagine how melancholy it was to him to see 
other people walking about him, and himself disabled; and therefore how wel- 
come Paul’s word was to him, “Stand upright on thy feet ;” help thyself, and 
God shall help thee. Try whether thou hast strength, and thou shalt find that 
thou hast. Some copies read it, ‘1 say unto thee, in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, stand upright on thy feet.’ It is certain that is implied, and very pro- 
bably was expressed by Paul, and power went along with this word, for pre- 
sently he leaped and walked ; leaped up from the place where he sat, and not 
only stood upright, but to shew that he was perfectly cured, and that imme- 
diately, he walked to and fro before them all, Herein the Scripture was 
fulfilled, that when the wilderness of the Gentile world is made “to blossom 
as the rose, then shall the lame man leap as a hart,” Jsa. xxxv. 1,6. Those that 


by the grace of God are cured of their spiritual lameness must shew it by leap- | 


ing with a holy exultation, and walking in a holy conversation. 

Secondly. The impression which this cure made upon the people. They 
were amazed at it, had never seen or heard the like, and fell into an extacy of 
wonder. Paul and Barnabas were strangers, exiles, refugees, in their country; 
every thing concurred to make them mean and despicable; yet the working of 
this one miracle was enough to make them, in the eyes of this people, truly 
great and honourable, though the multitude of Christ's miracles could not 
screen him from the utmost contempt among the Jews. We find here, 

1, The people take them for gods; ver. 11, ‘‘they lifted up their voices” with 


-an air of triumph, saying, in their own language, (for it was the common people 
that said it,) “in the speech of Lycaonia,” which was a dialect of the Greek, 


“The gods are come down to us in the likeness of men.” They imagined they 
were dropped down to them out of the clouds, and that they were some divine 
powers, no less than gods, though in the likeness of men. This notion of the 
thing agreed well enough with the pagan theology, and the fabulous account 
they had of the visits which their gods made to this lower world, and proud 
enough they were to think that they should have a visit made to them. They 
carried this notion so far here, that they pretended to tell which of their gods 
they were, according to the ideas their poets had given them of the gods; ver. 12, 
they called Barnabas, Jupiter; for if they will have him to be a god, it is as easy 
to make him the prince of their gods as not. It is likely he was the senior, and 
the more portly, comely man, that had something of majesty in his counte- 
nance; and Paul they called Mercury, who was the messenger of the gods, that 
was sent on their errands; for Paul, though he had not the presence that Bar- 
nabas had, was the chief speaker, and had a greater command of language, and 
erhaps appeared to have something mercurial in his temper and genius. 
Jupiter used to take Mercury along with him, they said; and if he make a visit 
to their city, they will suppose he doth so now. 

2. The priest har enpon prepares to do sacrifice to them, ver. 13. The temple 
of Jupiter was, it seems, before the gate of their city, as its protector and 
guardian; and the priest of that idol and temple, hearing the people ery out 
thus, took the hint presently, and thought it was time for finn to bestir himself 
to do his duty. Many a costly sacrifice he had offered to the image of Jupiter, 
but if Jupiter be among them ‘himself, —in propria persona, it concerns him to 
do him the utmost honours imaginable, and the people are ready to join with 
him init. See how easily vain minds are carried away witha popular outcry ! 
If the crowd give a shout, Here is Jupiter, the priest of Jupiter takes the first 
hint, and offers his service presently. When Christ the Son of God came down 
and appeared in the likeness of men, and did many, very many miracles, yet they 
were so far from doing sacrifice to him, that they made him a sacrifice to their 
pride and malice; “he was in the world, and the world knew him not; he came 
to his own, and his own received him not.” But Paul and Barnabas, upon the 
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working of one miracle, are deified presently. The same power of the god of 
this world, which prejudiceth the carnal mind against pra 2p makes errors and 
mistakes to find easy admission, and both ways his turn is served. They brought 
oxen to be sacrificed to them, and garlands with which to crown the sacrifices. 
These garlands were made up of flowers and ribbons, and they gilded the horns 
ot the oxen they sacrificed. 
* So beasts for saerifice do feed, 

First to be crown’d, and then to bleed.’ 

Vietime ad supplicium saginantur, 

Hostie ad penam coronantur. 
So Octavius in Minutius Felix. ‘ 

Thirdly. Paul and Barnabas protest against this undue respect paid them; 
and, with much ado, prevent it. Many of the heathen emperors ealled them- 
selves gods, and took a pride in having divine honours paid them; but Christ’s 
ministers, though real benefactors to mankind, while they only pretended to be 
so, refused those honours when they were tendered. Whose successor therefore 
he is who sits in the temple of God, and shews that he is God, (2 Thes. ii. 4,) and 
who is adored as our Lord God the pope, it is easy to say. Observe. 

1. The holy indignation which Paul and Barnabas conceived at this. When 
they heard this, they rent their clothes. We do not find that they rent their 
clothes when the people vilified them, and spake of stoning them; they could 
bear that without disturbance ; but when they deified them, and spake of wor- 
shipping them, they could not bear it, but rent their clothes, as being more 
concerned for God’s honour than their own. 

2. The pains they took to prevent it. They did not connive at it, nor say, If 
people will be deceived, let them be deceived; much less suggest to themselves 
and one another, that it might contribute both to the safety of their persons 
and the success of their ministry, if they suffered the people to continue in this 
mistake, and so they might make a good hand of an illthing. No; God’s truth 
needs not the service of man’s lie; Christ had put honour enough upon them in 
making them apostles, they needed not assume either the honour of princes, or 
the honour of gods. They appeared with much more magnificent titles when 
they were called the ambassadors of Christ, and the stewards of the mysteries 
of God, than when they were called Jupiter and Mercury. Let us see how they 
prevented it. 

1. They “ran in among the people” as soon as they heard of it, and would not 
so much as stay a while to see what the people would do. Their running im 
like servants among the people shewed that they were far from looking upon 
themselves as eee or taking state upon them; they did not stand still expect- 
ing honours to be done them, but plainly declined them by thrusting themselves 
into the crowd. ‘They ran in as men in earnest, with as much coneern as Aaron 
ran in between the living and the dead when the plague was begun. : 

2. They reasoned with them, crying out, that alt migits hear, “ Sirs, why do ye 
these things?” Why do ye go about to make gods ot us? It is the most absurd 
thing you can do; for 

Ist. Our nature will not admit it; “we also are men of like passions with 
you;” ouoorabeis, it is the same word that is used coneerning Elias, Jas. v. 17 
where we render it, “subject to like passions as we are.” We are men, and 
therefore you wrong yourselves if you expect that from us which is to be had in 
God only; and you wrong God if you give that honour to us, or to any other 
man, which is to be given to God only. We not only have such bodies as you 
see, but are of like passions with you, have hearts fashioned like as other men, 
Ps. xxxiii. 15; for “as in water face answers to face, so doth the heart ef man 
to man,” Pr, xxvii. 19; we are naturally subject to the same infirmities of the 
human nature, and liable to the same ealamities of the human life; not only 
men, but sinful men, and suffering men, and therefore will not be deified. 

2nd. Our doctrine is directly against it. Must we be added to the number of 
your gods, whose business it is to abolish the gods you have? we “preach unto 
you that ye should turn from these vanities unto the living God.” HH we should 
sutfer this, we should confirm you in that which it is our business to convert 
you from. And so they take this occasion to shew them how just and necessary 
it was that “they should turn to God from idols,” 1 Thes. i. 9 When the 
preached to the Jews, who hated idolatry, they had nothing to do but to preae 
the grace of God in Christ, and needed not, as the prophets in dealing with their 
fathers, to preach against idolatry; but, when they had to do with the Gentiles, 
they must rectify their mistakes in natural religion, and bring them off from 
the gross corruptions of that. See here what they preached to the Gentiles: 

First. That the gods which they and their fathers worshipped, and all the 
ceremonies of their worship of them, were vanities, idle things, unreasonable, 
unprofitable, which no rational account could be given of, nor any real ad- 
vantage gained from. Idols are often called vanities in the Old Testaniont; 
Deu, xxxii. 21; 1 Kin. xvi. 133; Jer. xvi. 22; “an idol is nothing in the world,” 
1 Cor, viii. 4; it is not at all what it is pretended to be; it is a cheat, it is a coun- 
terfeit ; it deceives those that trust to it, and expect relief from it. Therefore 
turn from these vanities, turn from them with abhorrence and detestation, as 
Ephraim did, Hos. xiv. 8, “ What have I to do any more with idols?” I will 
never again be thus imposed upon. 

Secondly. That the God whom they would have them turn to is the living 
God. They had hitherto worshipped dead images, that were utterly unable 
to help them, Jsa. xliy. 9; or (as they now attempted) dying men, that would 
soon be disabled to help them; but now they are persuaded to worship a living 
God, who hath life in himself, and life for us, and lives for evermore. 

Thirdly. 'Vhat this God is the creator of the world, the fountain of all 
and power; “he made heaven and earth, and the sea, and all things therein, 
even those things which you worship as gods, so that he is the God of your 
gods. You worship gods which you made, the creatures of your own faney, and 
the work of your own hands; we call you to worship the God that nieaee 
and all the world; worship the true God, and cheat not yourselves with pre- 
tenders; worship the sovereign Lord of all, and disparage not yourselves in 
bowing down to his creatures and subjects. . 7 

Fourthly. That the world owed it to his patience that he had not destroyed 
them long ere this for their idolatry ; ver. 16, “im times past,” for many ages, 
unto this day, “he suffered all nations to walk in their own ways.” 


ese 
| idolaters that were called from the service of other gods might think, had they 
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not served these gods hitherto, and their fathers before them, time out of mind ? 
and why may they not as well go on to serve them still? No; Your serving of 
them was a trial of God’s patience, and it was a miracle of mercy that you were 
not eut off for it. But though he did not destroy you for it while you were in 
ignorance and knew no better, ch. xvii. 30, yet, now he hath sent his Gospel into 

e world, and by it has made a clear discovery of himself and his will to all 
nations, and not to the Jews only, if yet you continue in your idolatry, he will 
not bear with you as he has done. All the nations that had not the benefit of 
Divine revelation, that is, all but the Jews, he suffered to walk in their own 
ways, for they had nothing to check them or control them but their own con- 
sciences, their own thoughts, Rom. ii. 15; no Scriptures, no prophets, and then 
they were the more excusable if they mistook their way; but, now God hath 
sent a reyelation into the world which is to be published to all nations, the case 
is altered. We may understand it asa judgment upon all nations, that God 
“suffered them to walk in their own ways, gaye them up to their own hearts’ 
lusts.” But now the time is come when “the veil of the covering spread oyer 
all nations should be taken off,” Jsa. xxv. 7; and now you will no longer be 
excused in these vanities, but must turn from them. Note, Ist. God’s patience 
with us hitherto should “lead us to repentance,” and not encourage us to pre- 
sume upon the continuance of it, while we continue to provoke him. 2nd. Our 
having done jill while we were in ignorance will not bear us out in doing ill 
when we are better tanght. ; : 

Fifthly. That even then, when they were not under the direction and correc- 
tion of the word of God, yet they might have known, and should have known, 
to do better by the works of God, ver. 17. Though the Gentiles had not the 
statutes and judgments that the Jews had to witness for God against all 
pretenders, no tables of testimony, or tabernacle of testimony, yet he “left 
not himself without witness.” Besides the witness for God within them, the 
dictates of natural conscience, they had witnesses for God round about them, 
the bounty of common providence. Their having no Scriptures did in part 
excuse them, and therefore God did not destroy them for their idolatry, as he 
did the Jewish nation; but that did not wholly excuse them, but that notwith- 
standing that they were highly criminal, and deeply guilty before God; for there 
were other witnesses for God, sufficient to inform them that he, and he only, is 
to be worshipped; and that to him they owed all their services, from whom 
they received all their comforts, and therefore were guilty of the highest injus- 
tice and ingratitude imaginable in alienating them from him, God having not 
left himself without witness, has not left us without a guide, and so has left us 
without excuse; for whatever is a witness for God is a witness against us, if 
we give that glory to any other which is due to him only. 

ist. The bounties of common providence witness to us that there is a God, for 
pt are all dispensed wisely, and with design. The rain and fruitful seasons 
could not come by chance, nor “are there any of the vanities of the heathen that 
can give rain,” neither can the heavens themselves give showers, Jer. xiv. 22. All 
the powers of nature witness to us a sovereign power in the God of nature, 
from whom they are derived, and on whom they depend. It is not the heayen 
that gives us rain, but God that gives us rain from heaven; he is the father of 
the rain, Job xxxviii. 28. 

2nd. The benefits we have by these bounties witness to us that we ought to 
make our acknowledgments, not to the creatures who are made serviceable to 
us, but to the Creator who makes them so. He “left not himself without wit- 
ness, in that he did good.” God seems to reckon the instances of his goodness 
to be more | ae ae cogent proofs of his title to our homage and adoration 
than the evidences of his greatness, for his goodness is his glory. “ The earth 
is full of his goodness; his tender mercies are over all his works,” and there- 
fore they praise him, Ps. exlv. 9,10. God doth us good in preserving to us his 
air to breathe in, his ground to go upon, the light of his sun to see by; but, 
because the most sensible instance of the goodness of Providence to each of us 
in particular is that of the daily provision made by it of meat and drink for us, 
the apostle insists upon that, and shews how God doth us good, (1.) In prepar- 
ing it for us, and that by a long train of causes which depend upon him as the 
first cause; “the heavens hear the earth, the earth hears the corn, and wine, 
and oil, and they hear Jezreel,” Hos. ii. 21, 22. He doth us good in giving us 
rain from heaven ; rain for us to drink, for if there were no rain there would be 
no springs of water, and we should soon die of thirst; rain for our land to drink, 
—for our meat as well as drink we have from the rain,—in giving us that, he 

ives us fruitful seasons. If the heavens be as brass, the earth will soon be as 
ron, Lev. xxvi.4. That is the river of God, which greatly enricheth the earth, 
and by it God prepares us corn, Ps. lxvy. 9—11. Of all the common operations 
of Providence, the heathen chose to form their notion of the supreme God by 
that which speaks terror, and is proper to strike an awe of him upon us, and 
that was the thunder; and therefore they called Jupiter the thunderer, and 
represented him with a thunderbolt in his hand. And it appears by Ps. xxix. 3, 
that that ought not to be overlooked; but the apostle here, to engage us to wor- 
ship God, sets before us his beneficence, that we may haye good thoughts of him 
in every thing wherein we have to do with him; may love him and delight in 
him, as one that doth good, doth good to us, doth good to ail, in giving “rain 
from heaven, and fruitful seasons;” and if at any time rain be withheid, or the 
seasons unfruitful, we may thank ourselves ; it is our sin that turns away these 
good things from us which were coming to us, and stops the eurrent of God’s 
favours. (2.) In giving us the comforts of it. It is he that fills our hearts with 
food and gladness. God is rich in mercy to all, Zom.x. 12; he gives “us richly 
all things to enjoy,” 1 Tim. vi. 17; is not only a benefactor, but a bountiful one; 
not only gives us the things we need, but gives us to enjoy them, Weel. ii. 24. He 
fills our hearts with food; that is, he gives us food to our heart’s content, or 
aceording to our heart’s desire; not merely for necessity, but for plenty, dainty, 
and variety. Even those nations that had lost the knowledge of him, and wor- 
shipped other gods, yet he filled their houses, filled their mouths, filled their 
bellies, (Job xxii. 18; Ps. xvii. 14,) with good things. The Gentiles that lived 
without God jn the world, yet lived upon God, which Christ urgeth as a reason 
why we should do good {to those that hate us, Mat, v. 44,45. Those heathen 
had their hearts filled with food; that was their felicity and satisfaction, they 
desired no more. But these things will not fill the soul, #ze. vii. 19; nor will 
those that know how to yalue their own souls be satisfied with them. But the 
apostles put themselves in as sharers in the Divine beneficence; we must all 
own that God fills our hearts with food and gladness; not only food that we 
may live, but gladness that we may jive cheerfully : to him we owe it that we 
do not all our days eat in sorrow. Note, We must thank God, not only for our 
food, but for our gladness; that he gives us leave to be cheerful, cause to be 
cheerful, and hearts to be cheerful. And if our hearts be filled with food and 

ladness, they ought to be filled with love and thankfulness, and enlarged in 
uty and anions Deu, viii. 10, xxviii. 47. | 

Lastly. The success of this prohibition which the apostles gave to the people, 
ver. 18. By these sayings, with much ado, they restrained the people from doing 
sacrifice to them, so strongly were these idolaters set upon their idolatry. It 
was not enough for the apostles to refuse to be deified, (that would be construed 
only a pang of modesty;) but they resent it, they shew them the evil of it, and 
alll little enough, for they scarce restrained them from it; and some of them 
were ready to blame the priest that _— not go on with his business, not- 
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withstanding. We may see here what gave rise to the Pagan idolatry, it was 
terminating those regards in the instruments of our comfort which should have 
passed through them to the Author. Paul and Barnabas haye cured a cripple, 
and therefore they deify them, instead of glorifying God for giving them such 
power; which should make us very cautious that we do neither give that honour 
to another, or take it to ourselves, which is due to God only. 


19 And there came thither certain Jews from 
Antioch and Iconium, who persuaded the people, 
and, having stoned Paul, drew him out of the city, 
supposing he had been dead. 20 Howbeit, as the 
disciples stood round about him, he rose up, and 
came into the city: and the next day he departed 
with Barnabas to Derbe. 21 And when they had 
preached the gospel to that city, and had taught 
many, they returned again to Lystra, and ¢o Iconium, 
and Antioch, 22 Confirming the souls of the dis- 
ciples, and exhorting them to continue in the faith, 
and that we must through much tribulation enter 
23 And when they had 
ordained them elders in every church, and had 
prayed with fasting, they commended them to the 
Lord, on whom they believed. 24 And after they 
had passed throughout Pisidia, they came to 
Pamphylia, 25 And when they had preached the 
word in Perga, they went down into Attalia: 26 
And thence sailed to Antioch, from whence they 
had been recommended to the grace of God for the 
work which they fulfilled. 27 And when they were 
come, and had gathered the church together, they 
rehearsed all that God had done with them, and 
how he had opened the door of faith unto the 
Gentiles. 28 And there they abode long time with 


the disciples. 


We have here a farther account of the services and sufferings of Paul and 
Barnabas. 

First. How Paul was stoned, and left for dead, but miraculously came to him- 
self again, ver. 19,20. They fell upon Paul rather than Barnabas, because Paul, 
being the chief speaker, galled and vexed them more than Barnabas did. Now 
observe here, 

1. How the people were incensed against Paul. Not by any injury they pre- 
tended he had done against them; if they took it for an affront that he would 
not let them misplace Divine honours upon him, when they considered them- 
selves they would easily forgive him that wrong. But “there came certain 
Jews from Antioch,” hearing, it is likely, and yexed to hear, what respect was 
shewed to Paul and Barnabas at Lystra, and they incensed the people against 
them, as factious, seditious, dangerous persons, not fit to be harboured. See 
how restless the rage of the Jews was against the Gospel of Christ, They 
could not bear that it should have footing any where. 

2. To what degree they were incensed by these barbarous Jews. ‘They 
irritated them to that degree, that the mob rose and stoned Paul, not by a 
judicial sentence, but in a popular tumult, They threw stones at him, with 
which they knocked him down, and then “drew him out of the city,” as one 
not fit to phen in it; or drew him ont, upon a sledge or in a cart, to bury him, 
“supposing he had been dead.” So strong is the bent of the corrupt and 
carnal heart to that which is eyil, even in contrary extremes, that, as it is 
with great difficulty that men are restrained from eyil on one side, so it is 
with great ease that they are persuaded to evil on the other side. See how 
fickle and mutable the minds of carnal, worldly people are, that do not know 
and consider things. ‘Those that but the other day would have treated the 
apostles as more than men, now treat them as worse than brutes, as the worst 
of men, as the worst of malefactors. To day Hosanna, and to-morrow Crucify ; 
to-day sacrificed to, to-morrow sacrificed; as we haye an instance of a change 
the other way, ch. xxviii. ““ This man is a murderer,” ver. 4; no doubt he is a 
god, ver. 6. opular breath turns like the wind. If Paul would haye been 
Mercury, he might have been enthroned, nay, he might haye been enshrined; 
but if he will be a faithful minister of Christ he shall be stoned, and thrown 
out of the city. ‘Thus they who easily submit to strong delusions, hate to 
receive the truth in the love of it. 

3. How he was delivered by the power of God, When he was drawn out of 
the city, “the disciples stood round about him,” ver. 20. It seems there were 
some here at Lystra that became disciples, that found the mean between deify- 
ing the apostles and rejecting them. And eyen these new converts had courage 
to own Paul, when he was thus run down, though they had reason enough to 
fear that the same that stoned him would stone them for owning him. They 
stood round about him, as a guard to him against the farther outrage of the 
people; stood about him to see whether he were alive or dead. And all of a 
sudden he rose up. ‘Though he was not dead, yet he was ill erushed and bruised 
no doubt, and fainted away; he was in a deliquium, so that it was not without 
a miracle that he came so soon to himself, and was so well as to be able to 
go into the city. Note, God’s faithful servants, though they may be brought 
within a step of death, and may be looked upon as dead both by friends and 
enemies, shall not die as long as he has work for them to do. They are “ cast 
down, but not destroyed,” 2 Cor. iv. 9. 
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went on with their work, notwithstanding the oppo- 
Parte ie aul aa the stones they threw at Paul will not beat him off 
from his work. They drew him out of the ors ver. 19; but, as one that set 
them at defiance, he came into the city again, to shew that he did not fear them ; 
none, even of these things, move him. “However, their being persecuted here 
is a known indication. to Hoar to ats for sy booker) — usefulness else- 
re, £ srefore for the present they quit Lystra. And, é 
See went Phere up ame sow fresh ground at Derbe. Thither the next 
day Paul and Barnabas departed, a city not far off; there they preached the 
Gospel, there they taught many, ver. 21. And it should seem that Timothy was 
of that city, and was one of the disciples that now, attended Paul; had met him 
at Antioch, and accompanied him in all this circuit ; for, with reference to this 
story, Paul tells him how fully he had known the afflictions he endured at 
‘Antioch, Iconium, and Lystra, 2 Tim. iii. 10, 11. Nothing is recorded that 
appened at Derbe. ’ < 
: 2 They returned and went over their work again, watering what they had 
sown. Having stayed as long as they thought fit at Derbe, they came back to 
Lystra, to Iconium, and Antioch, the cities where they had preached, ver. 21. 
Now, as we have had a very instructive account of the methods they took in 
laying the foundation, and beginning the good work, so here we have the like 
of their building upon that foundation, and carrying on that good work. Let 
us see what they did. qa : ; 

Ist. They “ confirmed the souls of the disciples ;” that is, they inculeated that 
upon them which was proper to confirm them, ver. 22. Young converts are apt 
to waver, and a little thing shocks them. Their old acquaintance beg they will 
not leave them; those that they look upon to be wiser than they set before 
them the absurdity, indecency, and danger of a change; they are allured by the 
prospect of preferment to stick to the traditions of their fathers; they are 
frightened with the danger of swimming against the stream: all this tempts 
them to think of making a retreat in time. But the apostles come and tell 
them that “this is the true grace of God wherein they stand,” and therefore 
they must stand to it; that there is no danger like that of losing their part in 
Christ, no advantage like that of keeping their hold of him; that whatever 
their trials may be, they shall have strength from Christ to pass through them ; 
and whatever their losses may be, they shall be abundantly recompensed. And 
this confirms the souls of the disciples, it fortifies their pious resolutions, in the 
strength of Christ, to stick to Christ, whatever it cost them. Note, First. Those 
that are converted need to be confirmed—that are planted need to be rooted. 
Ministers’ work is to establish saints, as well as to awaken sinners. Von minor 
est vertus quam querere parta tueri,— To retain is sometimes as difficult as to 
acquire.’ Those that were instructed in the truth, must know the certainty of 
the things in which they have been instructed; and those that are resolved, 
must be fixed in their resolutions. Secondly. True confirmation is confirmation 
of the soul; it is not binding the body by severe penalties on apostates, but 
binding the soul. ‘The best ministers can do that only by pressing those things 
which are proper to bind the soul. It is the grace of God, and nothing less, 
that can effectually “confirm the souls of the disciples,” and prevent their 
apostacy. 

2nd. They “exhorted them to continue in the faith.” Or (as it may be read) 
they ‘encouraged them.’ They told them it was both their duty and interest 
to persevere; to abide in the belief of Christ’s being the Son of God, and the 
Saviour of the world. Note, Those that are in the faith, are concerned to con- 
tinue in the faith, notwithstanding all the temptations they may be under to 
desert it, from the smiles or frowns of this world. And it is requisite they 
should often be exhorted to do so. They that are continually surrounded with 
temptations to apostacy have need to be continually attended with pressing 
exhortations to perseverance. 

3rd. That which they insisted most upon was, that “ we must through much 
tribulation enter into the kingdom of God.” Not only they must, but we must. 
It must be counted upon that all that will go to heaven must expect tribulation 
and persecution in their way thither. But is this the way to “confirm the souls 
of the disciples,” and to engage them to “continue in the faith?” One would 

“think it should rather shock them, and make them weary. No; as the matter 
is fairly stated and taken entire, it will help to confirm them, and fix them to 
Christ. It is true they will meet with tribulation, with much tribulation, that 
is the worst of it; but then, First. It is so appointed; they must undergo it, 
there is no remedy, the matter is already fixed, and cannot be altered. He that 
has the sovereign disposal of us, has determined it to be our lot, that “all that 
will live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution;” and he that has the 
sovereign command over us has determined this to be our duty, that all that 
will be Christ’s disciples must take up their cross; so that when we gave up 
our names to Jesus Christ it was what we agreed to; when we sat down and 
counted the cost, if we reckoned right, it was what we counted upon; so that, 

if tribulation and persecution arose because of the word,” it is but what we 
had notice of before, it must be so, “ He performeth the thing that is appointed 
for us.” ‘The matter is fixed unalterably, and shall the rock be for us removed 
out of its place? Secondly. It is the lot of the leaders in Christ’s army as well 
as of the soldiers. It is not only you, but we, that (if it be thought a hardship) 
are subject to it; therefore, as your own sufferings must not be a stumbling to 
you, so neither must ours: see 1 Zhes. iii. 3, “ Let none be moved by our aftlic- 
tions, for yourselves know that we are appointed thereunto.” As Christ did 
not put the apostles upon any harder service that what he underwent before 
them, so neither did the apostles put the ordinary Christians. Thirdly. It is 
true we must count upon much tribulation, but this is encouraging, that we 
shall get through it; we shall not be lost and perish init. It isa fied sea; but 
the Lord has opened a way through it, “for the redeemed of the Lord to pass 
over.” We must go down to trouble, but we shall come up again. Fourthly. 
We shall not only get through it, but get through it into the kingdom of God; 
and the joy and glory of the end will make abundant amends for all the difticul- 
ties and hardships we may meet with in the way. It is true we must go by the 
cross, but it is as true that if we keep in the way, and do not turn aside or turn 
back, we shall go to the crown; and the believing prospect of that will make 
the tribulation easy and pleasant. 

4th. They “ordained them elders,” or presbyters, “in every church.” Now, 
at this second visit they settled them in some order, formed them into religious 
societies under the conduct of a settled ministry, and settled that distinction 
between them that are taught in the word and ats that teach. First. Every 
church had its governors, or presidents, whose office it was to pray with the 
members of the church, and to preach to them in their solemn assemblies; to 
administer all gospel ordinances to them, and to take the oversight of them ; to 
instruct the ignorant, warn the unruly, comfort the feeble-minded, and to con- 
vince gainsayers. It is requisite that every particular church should haye one 
or more such to preside in it. Secondly.’ Those governors were then elders, 
that had in their pea sacaton the wisdom and gravity of seniors, and had in 
their commission the authority and command of seniors; not to make new laws, 
that is the prerogative of the Prince, the great, Lawgiver, (the government of 
the church is an absolute monarchy, and the legislative power entirely in 
Christ,) but.to see to the observation and execution of the laws Christ has 


made; and so far they are to be obeyed and submitted to. Thirdly. These 
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elders were ordained. Those that knew the persons that were proposed, or 
proposed themselves, (whether the apostles or the people put, them up,) their 
qualifications were judged of by the apostles, as most fit to judge, and they 
themselves, having devoted themselves, were solemnly set apart to the work of 
the ministry, and bound to it.. Fourthly. These elders were ordained to them, 
to the disciples, to their service, for their good. Those that are in the faith 
have need to be built up in it, and haye need of the elders’ help therein, the 
pastors and teachers, who are to edify the body of Christ. 

5th. By prayer, joined with fasting, they ‘commended them to the Lord,” to 
the Lord Jesus, “on whom they believed.” Note, Hirst. When persons are 
brought to believe, and that sincerely, yet ministers’ care concerning them is 
not then over. ‘There is need of watching over them still, instructing and 
admonishing them still; there is still that lacking in their faith, which needs to 
be perfected. Secondly. The ministers that take most care of them that believe 
must after all commend them to the Lord, and put them under the protectio 
and conduct of his grace: “ Lord, keep them through thine own name.” ‘To 
his custody they must commit themselves, and their ministers must commit 
them. Thirdly. It is by prayer that they must be commended to the Lord. 
Christ in his prayer, Jno. xvii., commended his disciples to his Father; “ Thine 
they were, and thou gayest them me; Father, keep them.” Fourthly. it is 
a great encouragement to us in commending the disciples to the Lord, that 
we can say, it is he in whom they believed. We commit them to him who have 
committed themselves to him, and who know they have believed in one who 
is able to keep what they and we have committed to him against that day, 
Ded anal Aas Pifthly. It is good to join fasting with prayer, in token of our 
humiliation for sin, and in order to the adding of vigour to our prayers. 
Sixthly. When we are parting with our friends, the best farewell is to commend 
them to the Lord, and to leave them with him. 

3. They went on preaching the Gospel in other places, where they had been, 
but, as it should seem, had not made so many converts as that now at their 
return they could form them into churches; therefore thither Mei Maasy to 

ursue and carry on conyversion-work. From Antioch they passed throughout 

isidia, the province in which that Antioch stood, thence they came into the 
province of Pamphylia, the head city of which was Perga, where they had been 
before, ch. xiii. 13, and came thither again to preach the word, ver. 25, making 
a second offer, to see if they were now better pie than they were before, 
to receive the Gospel. What succéss they had there we are not told, but that 
from thence they went down to Attalia, a city of Pamphylia, on the sea coast. 
They stayed not long at a place, but wherever they came endeavoured to la 
a foundation which might afterwards be built upon, and to sow the seeds whic 
would in time produce a great increase. Now Christ’s parables were explained, 
in which he resembled the kingdom of heaven to a little leaven, which in time 
leavened the whole lump; toa grain of mustard seed, which, though very incon- 
siderable at first, grew to a great tree; and to the seed which a man sowed in 
his ground, and it sprang up he knew not how. ; q 

Thirdly. How they at length came back to Antioch, in Syria, from whence 
they were sent forth upon this expedition. From Attalia they came by sea to 
Antioch, ver. 26. And we are here told, 

1. Why they came thither. Because “from thence they had been recom- 
mended to the grace of God,” and such a value did they put upon a solemn 
recommendation to the grace of God, though they had themselves a great 
interest in Heaven, that they never thought they could shew respect enough to 
those who had so recommended them. ‘They having recommended them to the 
grace of God for the work which they fulfilled, now they had fulfilled it, they 
thought they owed them an account of it, that they might help them by their 
praises, as they had done by their prayers. 

2. What account they gave them of their negotiation, ver. 27. They “ gathered 
the church together.” It is probable the Christians at Antioch were more than 
ordinarily met or could meet in one place; but on this occasion they called 
together the leading men of them. As the heads of the tribes are often called 
the congregation of Israel, so the ministers and principal members of the 
church at Antioch are called the church; or perhaps as many of the people 
as the place would hold came together on that occasion; or, some met one 
time, or in one place, and others at another. But when they had them together 
they gave them an account of two things: 

Ist. Of the tokens they had had of the Divine presence with them in their 
labours. ‘ They rehearsed all that God had done with them.” ‘They did not 
tell what they had done, that would have savyoured of vainglory: but of what 
“God had done with them,” and by them. Note, The praise of all that little 
good we do at any time must be ascribed to God; for it is he that not only 
worketh in us both to will and to do, but then worketh with us to make what 
we do successful. God’s grace can do any thing without ministers’ preaching ; 
but ministers’ preaching, even Paul’s, can do nothing without God’s grace; 
and oe operations of that grace must be acknowledged in the efficacy of the 
word. 

2nd. Of the fruit of their labours among the heathen. ‘They told how “God 
had opened the door of faith unto the Gentiles;” had not only ordered them to 
be invited to the gospel feast, but had inclined the hearts of many of them to 
accept the invitation. Note, /irst. There is no entering into the kingdom of 
Christ but by the door of faith. We must firmly believe in Christ, or we have 
no part in him. Secondly. It is God that opens the door of faith, that opens 
to us the truths we are to believe, opens our Deane to receive them, and makes 
this a wide door, and an effectual, into the church of Christ. Thirdly. We have 
reason to be thankful that God has “ opened the door of faith to the Gentiles,” 
hath both sent them his Gospel, which is “made known to all nations for the 
obedience of faith,’ Rom. xvi. 26; and hath also given them hearts to entertain 
the Gospel. Thus the Gospel was spread, and it shined more and more, and 
none was able to shut this door which God had opened; not all the powers of 
hell and earth. : 

3. How they disposed of themselves for the present. “There they abode long 
time with the disciples,” ver. 28; longer than, perhaps, at first they intended; 
not because they feared the enemies, but because they loved their friends, and 
were loath to part from them. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Hitherto we have, with a great deal of pleasure, attended the apostles in their glorious 
travels for the propagating of the Gospel in foreign parts; have seen the bounds of the 
church enlarged, by the accession both of Jews and Gentiles to it; and thanks be to 
that God who always caused them to triumph! We left them in the close of the fore- 
going chapter reposing themselves at Antioch, and edifying the church there with the 
rehearsal of their experiences, and it is pity they should ever be otherwise employed ; 
but in this chapter we find other work, nothing so pleasant, cut out forthem. The 
Christians and ministers are engaged in controversy, and they that should have been 
now busied in enlarging the dominions of the church have as much as they can do to 
compose the divisions of it; when they should have been making war upon the devil’s 
kingdom, they have much ado to keep the peace in Christ’s kingdom, Yet that occur- 
rence, and the record of it, is of great use to the church, both for warning to us to 
expect such unhappy discords among Christians, and direction to us what method to 
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take for the accommodating of them. Here is, I. A controversy raised at Antioch by 
the Judaizing teachers, who would have the believing Gentiles brought under the yoke 
of circumcision and the ceremonial law, ver. 1, 2. II. A consultation had with the 
church at Jerusalem about this matter, and the sending of delegates thither for that 
purpose, which occasioned the starting of the same question there, ver. 2—5. III. An 
account of what passed in the synod that was convened upon this occasion, ver. 6; 
what Peter said, ver. 7—11; what Paul and Barnabas discoursed of, ver. 12; and 
lastly, what James proposed for the settling of this matter, ver. 13—21. IV. The 
result of this debate, and the circular letter that was written to the Gentile converts, 
directing them how to govern themselves with respect to the Jews, ver. 22—29. V. The 
delivering of this determination to the church at Antioch, and the satisfaction it gave 
them, ver. 30—35. WI. A second expedition designed by Paul and Barnabas to preach 
to the Gentiles, in which they quarrelled about their assistant, and parted upon it, one 
steering one course, and the other another, ver. 36—41. 


ND certain men which came 
down from Judea taught 
the brethren, and said, Kix- 
cept ye be circumcised after 
the manner of Moses, ye 
cannot be saved. 2 When 
therefore Paul and Barnabas 
had no small dissension and 
disputation with them, they 
determined that Paul and Barnabas, and certain other 
of them, should go up to Jerusalem unto the apostles 
and elders about this question. 8 And _ being 
brought on their way by the church, they passed 
through Phenice and Samaria, declaring the conver- 
sion of the Gentiles : and they caused great joy unto 
all the brethren. 4 And when they were come to 


Jerusalem, they were received of the church, and of 


the apostles and elders, and they declared all things 
that God had done with them. 65 But there rose 
up certain of the sect of the Pharisees which believed, 
saying, That it was needful to circumcise them, and 


to command them to keep the law of Moses. 


When things go on very smoothly and pleasantly in a state, or in a church, 
i it is folly to be secure, and to think the mountain stands strong, and cannot 

e moved; some uneasiness or other will arise which is not foreseen, cannot 
be peers, but must be prepared for. If ever there was a heaven upon 
earth, sure it was in the church at Antioch at this time, when there were so 
many excellent ministers there, and blessed Paul among them, building up that 
church in their most holy faith. But here we haye their peace disturbed, and 
differences arising. Here is, 

First. A new doctrine started among them, which occasioned this division 
obliging the Gentile converts to submit to circumcision and the ceremonial 
law, ver. 1. Many that had been proselytes to the Jewish religion became 
Christians, and they would have such as were proselyted to the Christian 
religion to become Jews. 

1. The persons that urged this were “certain men which came down from 
Judea;” some think, such as had been of the Pharisees, ver. 5; or, perhaps, 
of those priests which were obedient to the faith, ch. vi. 7. They came from 
Judea; pretending perhaps to be sent by the apostles at Jerusalem, at least, 
to be countenanced by them. Having a design to spread their notions, they 
eame to Antioch, because that was the head-quarters of those that preached 
to the Gentiles, and the rendezvous of the Gentile converts; and, if they could 
but make an interest there, this leaven would soon be diffused to all the 
churches of the Gentiles. They insinuated themselves into an acquaintance 
with the brethren, pretended to be very glad that they had embraced the 
Christian faith, and congratulated their conversion; but tell them, yet one 
thing pies ace ney must be circumcised. Note, Those that are never so 
well taught have need to stand upon their guard, that they be not untaught 
again, or ill-taught. : 

2. The position they laid down, the thesis they gave, was this, That except 
the Gentiles who turned Christians were circumcised after the manner of 
Moses, and thereby obliged themselves to all the observances of the ceremonial 
law, they could not be saved. As to this, 

Ist. Many of the Jews who embraced the faith of Christ yet continued very 
zealous for the law, ch. xxi. 20. _They knew it was from God, and its authority 
was sacred; valued it for its antiquity, had been bred up in the observance of it, 
and, it is probable, had been often devoutly affected in their attendance on those 
observances ; they, therefore, kept them up after they were by baptism admitted 
into the Christian church; kept up the distinction of meats, and used the 
ceremonial purifyings from ceremonial pollutions, attended the temple service, 
and celebrated the feasts of the Jews. Herein they were connived at, because 
the prejudices of education are not to be got over all at once, and in a few years 
the mistake would be effectually rectified by the destruction of the temple, and 
the total dissolution of the Jewish church; by which the observation of the 
Mosaic ritual would become utterly impracticable. But this did not suftice 
them, that they were herein indulged themselves; they must have the Gentile 
converts brought under the same obligations which they continued, under. 
Note, There is a strange proneness in us to make our own opinion and 
practice a rule and a law to every body else; to judge of all about us by our 
standard, and to conclude that, because we do well, all do wrong that do not 
do just as we do. z ; 

2nd. Those Jews who believed that Christ was the Messiah, as they could 
not get clear of their affection to the law, so they could not get clear of the 
notions they had of the Messiah, that pe eeonie set up a temporal kingdom in 
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favour of the Jewish nation, should make that illustrious and victorious. It 
was a disappointment to them that there was, as yet, nothing done towards 
this in the way they expected. But now they hear that the doctrine of Christ 
is received among the Gentiles, and his kingdom begins to be set tip in the 
midst of them, if they can but persuade those that embrace Christ to embrace 
the law of Moses too, they hope their point will be gained; the Jewish nation 
will be made as considerable as they can wish, though in another way; and 
therefore, by all means, let the brethren be pressed to be circumcised and keep 
the law ; and then, with our religion, our dominion will be extended, and we 
shall, in a little time, be able to shake off the Roman yoke; and not only so, 
but to put it on the necks of our neighbours, and so shall have such a kingdom 
of the Messiah as we promised ourselves. Note, Those who have wrong 
notions of the kingdom of Christ, it is no wonder if they take wrong measures 
es the advancement of it, and such as really tend to the destruction of it, as 
nis here. 

3rd. The controversy about the circumcising of the Gentile proselytes had 
been on foot among the Jews long before this. This is observed by Dr. Whitby, 
out of Josephus, Antiquities, 1. xx. cap. ii.; That when Izates the son of Helen, 
queen of Adiabene, embraced the Jews’ religion, Ananias declared he might 
do it without circumcision. But Eleazar maintained, that it was a great 
impiety to remain uncircumcised; and when two eminent Gentiles fled to 
Josephus, (as he relates in the history of his own life,) the zealots among the 
Jews were urgent for their circumcision; but Josephus dissuaded them trom 
insisting upon it. Such has been the difference in all ages between bigotry and 
moderation. 

4th. It is observable what a mighty stress they laid upon it. ‘They do not 
only say, You ought to be circumcised after the manner of Moses, and it will 
be eon service to the kingdom of the Messiah if you be, and will best accom- 
modate matters between you and the Jewish converts, and we shall take it 
very kindly if you will, and shall converse the more familiarly with you; but, 
“Except ye be circumcised ye cannot be saved.” If you be not herein of our 
mind and way, you will never go to heaven; and therefore, of course, must 
go to hell. Note, It is common for proud imposers to enforce their own 
inventions under pain of damnation, and to tell people, unless they believe 
just as they would have them believe, and do just as they would have them 
do, they cannot be saved; it is impossible they should: not only their case is 
hazardous, but it is desperate. Thus the Jews tell the brethren, that except 
they be of their church, and come into their communion, and conform to the 
ceremonies of their worship. though otherwise good men and believers in 
Christ, yet they cannot be saved: salvation itself cannot save them. None are 
in Christ but they that are within their pale. We ought to see ourselves well 
warranted by the Word of God before we say, Except you do so and so, you 
cannot be saved. b ; 3 

Secondly. The opposition which Paul and Barnabas gave to this schismatical 
notion, which engrossed salvation to the Jews, now Christ had opened the 
door of salvation to the Gentiles; ver. 2, “they had no small dissension and 
disputation with them.” They would by no means yield to this doctrine; but 
appeared and argued publicly against it. : 

1. As faithful servants of Christ, they would not see his truths betrayed. 
They knew that Christ came to free us from the yoke of the ceremonial law, 
and to take down that wall of partition between Jews and Gentiles, and unite 
them both in himself; and therefore cannot bear to hear of cireumcising the 
Gentile converts, when their instructions were only to baptize them. The 
Jews would unite with the Gentiles; that is, they would have them to conform 
in every thing to their rites, and then, and not till then, they will look upon 
them as their brethren; and no thanks to them, But this not being the way 
in which Christ designeth to unite them, it is not to be admitted. y 

2. As spiritual fathers to the Gentile converts, they would not see their 
liberties encroached upon. ‘They had told them, that it they believed in Jesus 
Christ they should be saved; and now to be told, that that was not enough 
to save them, except they were circumcised and kept the law of Moses, this 
was such a discouragement to them at setting out, and would be such a 
stumblingblock in their way, as might almost tempt them to think of returning 
into Egypt again; and therefore they set themselves against it. ak te 

Thirdly. The expedient pitched upon for the preventing of the mischief of 
this dangerous notion, and the silencing of those that vented it, and the quiet- 
ing of the minds of the people, with reference to it. ‘They determined that 
Paul and Barnabas,” and some others of their number, “should go to Jerusa- 
lem to the apostles and elders,” concerning this doubt. Not that the church 
at Antioch had any doubt concerning it; they knew the liberty wherewith 
Christ had made them free: but they sent the case to Jerusalem, 

}. Because those who taught this doctrine came from Jerusalem, and pre- 
tended to have directions from the apostles there to urge circumcision upon 
the Gentile converts; it was, therefore, very proper to send to Jerusalem 
about it, to know if they had any such direction from the church there. And 
it was soon found to be all wrong, which yet pretended to be of apostolical 
right. It was true that these went out from them, ver. 24; but they never went 
with any such orders from them. ’ 

2. Because those who were taught this doctrine would be the better con- 
firmed in their opposition to it, and in the less danger of being shocked and 
disturbed by it, if they were sure that the apostles and elders at Jerusalem 
(which was that Christian church that of all other retained the most affection 
to the law of Moses) were against it; and, if they could but have that under 
their hands, it would be the likeliest means to silence and shame these incen- 
diaries, who had pretended to have it from them. . ; 

3. Because the apostles at Jerusalem were fittest to be consulted in a point 
yet not fully settled, and being most eminent for an infallible spirit, peculiar 
to them as apostles, their decision would be likely to end the controversy. And 
it is the subtlety and malice of the great enemy of the church's peace, that. it 
appears by Paul's frequent complaints of these Judaizing teachers, these false 
apostles, these deceitful workers, these enemies of the cross of Christ, that 
it had not that effect. ; 

Fourthly. Their journey to Jerusalem upon this errand, ver. 3; where 

ne 
“YY, eat they were honoured at parting. “They were brought on their way 
by the church ;” which was then much used as a token of respect to useful 
men, and is directed to be done after a godly sort, 3 Jno. 6. Thus the church 
shewed their favour to them who witnessed against these encroachments on 
the liberties of the Gentile converts, and stood up for them. 

2. That they did good as they went along. They were men that would not 
lose time, and therefore visited the churches by the way; they passed through 
Phenice and Samaria, and as they went “declared the conversion of the Gen- 
tiles,” and what wonderful success the Gospel had had among them ; which 
“caused great joy to all the brethren.” Note, The progress of the Gospel is 
and ought to be, a matter of great joy. “All the brethren,” the faithfu 
brethren in Christ’s family, rejoice when more are born into the family; for 
the family will be never the poorer for the multitude of its children. In Christ 
and heaven there is portion enough, and inheritance enough for them all, 

Fifthly. Their hearty welcome at Jerusalem, ver. 9, 
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1. The good entertainment their friends gave them. They were “received 
of the church, and of the apostles and elders,” were embraced as brethren, and 
had audience hs messengers of the church at Antioch ; they received them with 


“ 


: J ready mn it was God that gave the increase. 
oth they were ready to own it was Goc g 1 
in pepe honour to be employed for God, to be workers for him; for those 
that ‘are so have him a worker with them, and he must have all the glory. 
Sixthly. The opposition they met with from the same party at Jerusalem, 


1. That those who have been most, prejudiced against the Gospel, yet have 


6 And the apostles and elders came together for 
to consider of this matter. 7% And when there had 
been much disputing, Peter rose up, and said unto 
them, Men and brethren, ye know how that a good 
while ago God made choice among us, that the 
Gentiles by my mouth should hear the word of the 
gospel, and believe. 8 And God, which knoweth 
the hearts, bare them witness, giving them the Holy 
Ghost, even as he did unto us; 9 And put no 
difference between us and them, purifying their hearts 
by faith. 10 Now therefore why tempt ye God, to 
put a yoke upon the neck of the disciples, which 
neither our fathers nor we were able to bear? 11 
But we believe that through the grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ we shall be saved, even as they. 12 
“Then all the multitude kept silence, and gave 
audience to Barnabas and Paul, declaring what 
miracles and wonders God had wrought among the 
Gentiles by them. 13 And after they had held 
their peace, James answered, saying, Men and 
brethren, hearken unto me: 14 Simeon hath de- 
clared how God at the first did visit the Gentiles, to 
take out of them a people for his name. 15 And 
to this agree the words of the prophets; as it 1s 
written, 16 After this I will return, and will build 
again the tabernacle of David, which is fallen down ; 
and I will build again the ruins thereof, and I will 
set it up: 17 That the residue of men might seek 
after the Lord, and all the Gentiles, upon whom my 
name is called, saith the Lord, who doeth all these 
things. 18 Knownunto God are all his works from 
the beginning of the world, 19 Wherefore my 
sentence is, that we trouble not them, which from 
among the Gentiles are turned to God: 20 But 
that we write unto them, that they abstain from 
pollutions of idols, and from fornication, and from 
things strangled, and from blood, 21 For Moses of 
old time hath in every city them that preach him, 
being read in the synagogues every sabbath day. 
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| about even the unavoidable touch of a grave, or a dead body, the olution 
| contraeted by it, and the many rules about purifying from that pollution. 
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We have here a council called, not by writ, but by consent, on this oceasion 
ver. 6, “ The apostles and elders came together for to consider of this matter.’ 
They did not give their judgment separately, bnt came together to do it, that 
they might hear one another's sense in this matter; for in the multitude of 
counsellors there is safety and satisfaction, The did not give their judgment 
rashly, but considered of this matter. Though they were clear concerning it 
in their minds, yet they would take time to consider it, and to hear what was 
to be said by the adverse party; nor did the apostles give their judgment con- 
cerning it without the elders, the inferior ministers, to whom they thus conde- 
scended, and on whom they thus put an honour. Those that are most eminent 
in gifts and graces, and are of the most exalted stations in the church, ought to 
shew respect to their juniors and inferiors; for, though days should speak, yet 
there is a spirit in man, Job xxxii. 7,8. Here is a direction to the pastors of 
the churches when difficulties arise to come together in solemn meetings for 
mutual advice and encouragement, that they may know one another's minds, and 
strengthen one another’s hands, and may act in concert. Now here we have, 

First. Peter’s speech in this synod. He did not in the least pretend to any 
primacy or headship in this synod; he was not master of this assembly, not so 
inuch as chairman, or moderator, pro hae vice,— on this oceasion.? For we do 
not find that either he spoke first to open the Bynes, there haying been much 
disputing before he rose up, nor that he spoke last to sum up the cause, and 
collect the suffrages; but he was a faithful, prudent, zealous member of this 
assembly, and offered that which was yery much to the purpose, and which 
would come better from him than from another, becanse he had himself been 
the first that preached the Gospel to the Gentiles. ‘There had been much 
disputing,” pro and con, upon this question, and liberty of speech allowed, as 
ought to be in such cases. Those of the sect of the Pharisees were some 
of them present, and allowed to say what they could in defence of those of their 
opinion at Antioch, which probably was answered by some of the elders; such 
questions ought to be fairly disputed before they are decided. When both sides 
had been heard, Peter rose up and addressed himself to the assembly, Men and 
brethren, as did James afterwards, ver. 13. And here, 

1. He puts them in mind of the call and commission he had some time ago 
to preach the Gospel to the Gentiles; he wondered there should be any 
difficulty made of a matter already settled. Ye know that a@’ hyscp@v apxaiwr, 
from the beginning of the days of the Gospel, many years ago, “ God made 
choice among us” apostles, of one to preach the Gospel to the Gentiles, and 
1 was the person chosen, “that the Gentiles by my mouth should hear the word 
and believe,” ver. 7; you know I was questioned about it, and cleared myself 
to universal satisfaction; everybody rejoiced that ‘God had granted to the 
Gentiles repentance unto life,” and nobody said a word of cirenmcising them, 
nor was there any thought of such a thing: see ch. xi. 18. hy should the 
Gentiles who hear the word of the Gospel by Paul’s mouth be compelled to 
submit to circumcision any more than those that heard it by my mouth? or 
ay should the terms of their admission now be made harder than they were 
then? 

2. He puts them in mind how remarkably God owned him in preaching to the 
Gentiles, and gave testimony to their sincerity in embracing the Christian 
faith; ver. 8, “God, who knows the hearts,” and therefore is able to judge 
infallibly of men, he “bore them witness,” that they were his indeed, by 
“giving them the Holy Ghost,” not ot the graces and comforts, but the 
extraordinary, miraculous gifts of the ic Ghost, “even as he did unto us” 
apostles: see ch. xiii. 16,17. Note,.1st. “ The Lord knows them that are his,” 
for he knows men’s hearts; and we are as our hearts are. 2nd. Those to whom 
God gives the Holy Ghost, he thereby bears witness to that they are his. Here 
we are said to be sealed with that Holy Spirit of promise—marked for God. 
God had bidden the Gentiles welcome to the privilege of communion with him, 
without requiring them to be circumcised, and to keep the law; and, therefore, 
shall not we admit them into communion with us, but upon those terms? ver. 9, 
“ Godhas put no difference between us and them;” they, though Gentiles, are 
welcome to the grace of Christ, and the throne of grace, as we Jews are; why then 
should we set them at a distance, as if we were holier than they? Isa. Ixy. 5. 
Note, We ought not to make any other conditions of our brethren’s acceptance 
with us, but such as God has made the conditions of their acceptance wie 
him, Rom. xiv. 3. Now the Gentiles were fitted for communion with God, in 
haying their hearts purified by faith, and that faith God’s own work in them ; 
and therefore why should we think them unfit for communion with us ne $8 
they will submit to the ceremonial purifying enjoined by the law to us? No By 
Ist. By faith the heart is purified; we are not only justified, and conscience 
purified, but the work of sanctification is begun and carried on. 2nd. Those 
that have their hearts purified by faith therein are made so nearly to resemble 
one another, that, whatever other difference there may be between them, n 
account is to be made of it; for the faith of all the saints is alike precious, an 
has like precious effects, 2 Pet. i. 1; and they that by it are united to Christ are 
so to look upon themselves as joined to one another, as that all distinctions, 
even that between Jew and Gentile, are merged and swallowed up in it. 

3. He sharply reproves those teachers (some of whom it is uel were 
present) who went about to bring the Gentiles under the,obligation of the law 
of Moses, ver. 10. ‘The thing is so plain that he cannot forbear speaking of it 
with some warmth ; “ Now, therefore,” since God has owned them for his, ** wh 
tempt ye God, to put_a yoke upon the neck of the disciples,” of the believin, 
Gentiles and their children—for circumcision was a yoke upon their infant seed, 
who are here reckoned among the disciples—a yoke “which neither our fathers 
nor we were abie to bear?” Here he shews that in this attempt, Ist. They 
offered a very great affront to God; You tempt him by callin that in question 
which he hath already settled and determined by no less an in earlon thee that 
of the gift of the Holy Ghost; you do in effect ask, Did he nowy ene e did? or 
was he in earnest in it? or will he abide by his own act? Will you try whether 
God, who designed the ceremonial law for the people of the Jews only, 
now in its last ages, bring the Gentiles too under the obligation of it, to grati 
you? ‘Those tempt God who prescribe to him, and say, People cannot be saved 
but upon such and such terms, which God never eppoinien, as if the God 0 
salvation must come into their measures. 2nd. They offered a very greet wro 
to the disciples. Christ came to proclaim liberty to_the captives, an thes gt 
about to enslave those whom he has made free: see Neh. v. 8. ‘Che ceremon 
law was a heavy yoke; they and their fathers found it difficult to be borne, so 
numerons, so yarjous, So pompous were the institutions of it. The alstinctloy 
of meats was a heayy yoke, not only as it rendered conyersation less ple b 
but as it embarrassed conscience with endless scruples. The ado that w: ad 


ny Was 
a heayy burthen. ‘This yoke Christ came to ease us of, and called those that 
were weary and heavy laden under it to come and take his yoke upon them, hi 
easy yoke, Now for these teachers to go about to lay that yoke upon the neck 
of the Gentiles, which he came to free eyen the Jews from, was the greatest 
injury imaginable to them. ¥ a : 
4, Whereas the Jewish teachers had urged that circumcision was Poche 
to salyation, Peter shews it was so far from being so, that both . mi 
Gentiles were to be saved purely “through the grace of our Lord Je: rist,” 
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and no other way, ver. 11; ‘ we believe to be saved through that grace’ only, 
marevonev cwliivac, we hope to be saved, or ‘ we believe unto salvation in the same 
manner as they,’ kab? Sv tpérov k@kewor, We that are circumcised believe to sal- 
yation, and so do they that are uncircumcised; and as our circumcision will be 
no advantage to us, so their uncireumcision will be no disadvantage to them; 
for we must depend upon the grace of Christ for salvation, and must apply 
that grace by faith as well as they. There is not one way of salvation for the 
Jews and another for the Gentiles; “neither circumcision avails any thing nor 
uncircumeision,” that is neither here nor there, “but faith which works by love,” 
Gal. y. 6. Why should we burthen them with the law of Moses as necessary 
to their salvation, when it is not that, but the Gospel of Christ, that is necessary 
both to our salvation and theirs ? ; ; 

Secondly. An account of what Barnabas and Paul said in this synod, which 
did not need to be related; for they only gave in a narrative of what was 
recorded in the foregoing chapters, “what miracles and wonders God had 
wrought among the Gentiles by them,” ver. 12. This they had given in to the 
church at Antioch, ch. xiv. 27; to their brethren by the way, ch. xv.3; and now 
again to the synod. And it was very proper to be given in here. That which 
was contended for was, that_the Gentiles ought to submit to the law of Moses; 
now, in opposition to this, Paul and Barnabas undertake to shew, by a plain 
relation of matters of fact, that God owned the preaching of the pure Gospel 
to them without the law, and therefore to press the law upon them now was 
to undo what God had done. Observe 

1. What account they gave. They declared or opened in order, and with all 
the magnifying and affecting circumstanees, what glorious miracles, “ what 
signs and wonders God had wrought among the Gentiles by them;” what 
confirmation he had given to their preaching by miracles wrought in the kingdom 
of nature; and what success he had given to it by miracles wrought in the 
kingdom of grace. Thus God had honoured these apostles whom the Jewish 
teachers condemned; and had thus honoured the Gentiles whom they con- 
temned. What needed they any other advocate, when God himself ee 
their canse? The conversion of the Gentiles was itself a wonder; all things 
considered, no less than a miracle. Now, if they received the Holy Ghost by 
the hearing of faith, why should they be embarrassed with the works of the 
law? see Gal. iii. 2. 

2. What attention was given to them. “ All the multitude” (who, though they 
had not votes, yet came together to hear what was said,) “kept silence, and gave 
audience to Paul and Barnabas.” It should seem they took more notice of 
their narrative than they did of all the arguments that were offered. As in 
natural philosophy and medicine nothing so satisfactory as experiments, and 
in law nothing so satisfactory as cases adjudged, so in the things of God the 
best explication of the word of grace is the accounts given of the operations of 
the Spirit of grace; these the multitude will with silence give audience to. They 
that fear God will most readily hear them that can tell them what God has done 
for their souls, or by their means, Ps. lxvi. 16. 

Thirdly. The speech which James made to the synod. He did not interrupt 
Paul and Barnabas, though it is likely he had before heard their narrative, but 
let them go on with it for the edification of the company, and that they might 
have it from the first and best hand; but, “after they had held their peace,” 
then James stood up; Ye may all prophesy, one by one,” 1 Cor. xiv. 31. God 
is the God of order. He let Paul and Barnabas say what they had to say, and 
then he made the application of it; the hearing of variety of ministers may be 
of use, when one truth doth not drive out, but clench, another. 

1. He addresseth himself respectfully to those present. ‘“ Men and brethren, 
hearken unto me ;”’ ye are men, and therefore it is to be hoped will hear reason, 
you are my brethren, and therefore will hear me with eandour. We are ail 

rethren, and equally concerned in this cause that nothing be done to the 
dishonour of Christ and the uneasiness of Christians. 

2. He refers himself to what Peter had said concerning the conversion of the 
Gentiles ; ver. 14, “ Simeon,” that is, Simon Peter, “hath declared” and opened 
the matter to you “how God at the first did visit the Gentiles” in Cornelius and 
his friends, who were the firstfruits of the Gentiles; how, when the Gospel 
began first to spread, presently the Gentiles were invited to come and take the 
benefit of it. nd James observes here, Ist. That the grace of God was the 
rise of it. It was God that visited the Gentiles; and it was a kind visit, Had 
they been left to themselves they would never have visited him, but the ac- 
quaintance began on his part. e not only visited and redeemed his people, 
but visited and redeemed those that were “ Lo-ammi,” ‘nota people.’ 2nd. That 
the glory of God was the end of it. It was “to take out of them a people for his 
name,” who should glorify him, and in whom he would be glorified. As of old 
he took the Jews, so now the Gentiles, to be to him “for a name, and for a 
praise, and for a glory,” Jer. xiii. 11. Let all the people of God remember 
Po! therefore they are thus dignified in God, that God may be glorified in 

em. 

3. He confirms this with a quotation out of the Old Testament. He could 
not prove the calling of the Gentiles by a vision as Peter could, or by miracles 
wrought by his hand as Paul and Barnabas could. But he would prove that 
it was foretold in the Old Testament, and therefore it must be fuliilled; ver. 15, 
*To this agree the words of the prophets,” most of the Old Testament pro- 

hets spoke more or less of the calling in of the Gentiles, even Moses himself, 


‘om. x. 19. It was the general expectation of the pious Jews, that the Messiah | 


should be a light to lighten the Gentiles, Lu. ii. 32. But James waves the more 
illustrious prophecies of this, and pitches wpon one that seemed more obscure ; 
“it is written,” Am. xi. 12, where is foretold, 

Ist. The setting up of the kingdom of the Messiah; ver. 16, “1 will raise up 
the tabernacle of David that is fallen.” The covenant was made with David 
and his seed, but the house and family of David is here called his tabernacle, 
because David in his beginning was a shepherd, and dwelt in tents; and his 
house that had been as a stately palace, was become a mean and despicable 
tabernacle, reduced in a manner to its small beginning; this tabernacle was 
ruined and fallen down. There had not been for many ages a king of the house 
of David; the sceptre was departed from Judah, the royal family was sunk 
and buried in obscurity, and, as it should seem, not inquired after ; but God will 
return and will build it again, raise it out of its ruins, a phoenix out of its ashes, 
and this was now lately fulfilled when our Lord Jesus was raised out of that 
family, had “the throne of his father David given him,” with a promise that “he 
should reign over the house of Jacob for ever,” Lu. i. 32. And when the taber- 
nacle of David was thus rebuilt in Christ, all the rest of it was not many years 
after wholly extirpated and cut off, as was also the nation of the Jews itself, 
and all their genealogies lost. The church of Christ may be called the taber- 
nacle of David ; this may sometimes be brought very low, and may seem to be 
in ruins, but it shall be built again, its withering interests shall revive; it is cast 
down but not destroyed,—even dry bones are made to live. : 

2nd. The bringing in of the Gentiles as the effect and consequence of this ; 
peg 17, “ That the residue of men might seek after the Lord.” Not the Jews 

nly, who thought they had the monopoly of the tabernacle of David, but the 
residue of men, such as had hitherto been left out of the pale of the visible 
They must tt Agta this pete of the tabernacle of David, be 


church. 
brought to seek after the Lord, and to inquire ow they may obtain his favour ; 
v 
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when Dayid’s tabernacle is set up, they shall seek the Lord their God, and 
David their king, Hos. iii. 1; Jer. xxx. 9. Then Israel shall possess the remnant 
of Edom, so it is in the Hebrew: but the Jews called all the Gentiles Edomites 
and, therefore, the Septuagint there leaves out the particular mention of Edom, 
and read it just as it is here, “that the residue of men might seek,” (St. James 
here adds, after the Lord,”) “and all the Gentiles, or heathen, upon whom my 
name Is called.” The Jews were for many ages so peculiarly favoured, that 
the residue of men seemed neglected ; but now God will have an eye to them, 
and his name shall be called upon the Gentiles. His name shall be declared and 
published among them, and they shall be brought both to know his name and 
to call upon it. ‘They shall call themselves the people of God, and he shall 
call them so; and thus, by consent of both parties. his name is called upon 
them, This promise we may depend upon the fulfilling of in its season, and 
now it Let to be fulfilled, for it is added, “saith the Lord, who doeth this,” 
who doeth “all these things,” so the Seventy there, and the apostle here. He 
saith it who doth it, who therefore said it because he was determined to do it: 
and who therefore doth it because he had said it: for though with us saying 
and doing are two things, they are not so with God. ‘The uniting of Jews and 
Gentiles in one body, and all these things that were done in order to it, which 
was here foretold, were, First. What God did; this was the Lord’s doing 
whatever instruments were employed init. And, Secondly. It was what God de_ 
lighted in, and was well pleased with; for he is the God of the Gentiles as well 
as the Jews, and it is his honour to be “rich in mercy to all that call upon him.” 

4. He resolves it into the purpose and counsel of God; ver. 18, “ Known unto 
God are all his works from the beginning of the world.” He not only foretold 
the calling of the Gentiles, many ages ago, by the prophets; and, therefore 
it ought not to be a surprise or stumblingblock to us, but he foresaw and fore- 
ordained it in his eternal counsels, which are unquestionably wise and unalterably 
firm. It is an excellent maxim here laid down concerning all God’s works 
both of providence and grace, in the natural and spiritual kingdom, that they 
were all “known unto him from the beginning of the world,” from the time 
he first began to work, which supposeth his knowing them, as other scriptures 
speak, “from before the foundation of the world,” and therefore from all 
eternity. Note, Whatever God doth he did before design and determine to 
do; for it is said, Eph. i. 11, he works all, not only according to his will, but 
“according to the counsel of his will.” He not only doth whatever he deter- 


| mined, Ps. exxxv. 6, which is more than we can do; our purposes are frequently 


broken off, and our measures broken; but he determined what he doth. What- 
ever he may say to prove us, he himself knoweth what he will do. We know not 
our works beforehand, but must do as occasion shall serve, 1 Sam. x.7. What 
we shall do in such or such a ease, we cannot tell till it comes to the setting to; 
but “known unto God are all his works.” In the volume of his book, ealled 
the Seriptures of truth, Dan. x. 21, they are all written in order, without any 
rasure or interlining, Ps. xl. 7. And all God’s works will in the day of review 
be found to agree exactly with his counsels, without the least error or variation. 

We are poor short-sighted creatures, the wisest men can see but a little way 
before them, and not at all with any certainty: but this is our comfort, that, 
whatever uncertainty we are at, there is an infallible certainty in the Divine 
prescience; “known unto God are all his works.” 

5. He gives his advice what was to be done in the present case, as the matter 
now stood, with reference to the Gentiles; ver. 9, “* My sentence is,” tye xpivw, 
I give it as my opinion, or judgment; not as having authority over the rest, but 
as being an adviser with them. Now his advice is, 

Ist. That cireumcision and the observation of the ceremonial law be by no 
means imposed upon the Gentile converts; no, nor so much as recommended 
or mentioned to them. There are many from among the Gentiles that are 
turned to God, in Christ, and we hope there will be many more. Now [I am 
clearly for using them with all possible tenderness, and putting no manner of 
hardehip or discouragement upon them, mi) mapevoxAety, not to give them any 
molestation or disturbance, or suggest any thing to them that may be dis- 
quieting, or raise scruples im their minds, or perplex them. Note, Great care 
must be taken not to discourage or disquiet young converts with matters of 
donbtful disputation. Let the essentials of religion, which an awakened con- 
science will readily receive, be first impressed deeply upon them, and those will 
satisfy them and make them easy ; and let not things foreign and circumstantial 
be urged upon them, which will but trouble them. The kingdom of God, which 
they are to be trained up in, is not meat and drink; either the opposition, or 
the imposition of indifferent things, which will but trouble them; but “it is 
righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost,” which we are sure will 
trouble nobody. 

2nd. That yet it would be well, that in some things which gave most offence 
to the Jews, the Gentiles should comply with them. Because they must not 
humour them so far as to be circumeised and keep the whole law, it doth not 
therefore follow that they must act in a continual contradiction to them, and 
study how to provoke them. It will please the Jews, (and if a little thing will 
oblige them, better do so than cross them,) if the Gentile converts abstain 

‘irst. “From pollutions of idols, and from fornication ;” which are two bac 
things, and always to be abstained from; but writing to them particularly and 
expressly to abstain from them (because in these things the Jews were jealous 
of the Gentile converts lest they should transgress) would very much gratify 
the Jews. Not but that the apostles, both in preaching and writing to the 
Gentiles that embraced Christianity, were careful to warn against, 1st. Pollu- 
tions of idols; that they should have no manner of fellowship with idolaters in 
their idolatrous worships, and particularly not in the feasts they held upon 
their sacrifices: see 1 Cor. x. 14, &c.; 2 Cor. vi. 14, &e. 2nd. Fornication, and 
all manner of uncleanness. How large, how pressing is St. Paul in his cautions 
against this sin! 1 Com. vi. 9,15; Eph. v.3, Gc. But the Jews, who were willing 
to think the worst of those they did not like, suggested, that these were things 
which the Gentiles, even after conversion, allowed themselves in, and the apostles 
of the Gentiles connived at it. Now to obviate this suggestion, and to leave no 
room for this calumny, St. James adviseth, that, besides the private admonitions 
which were given them by their ministers, they should be publicly warned 
to “abstain from pollutions of idols, and from fornication ;” that herein they 
should be very cireumspect, and should avoid all appearance of those two evils, 
which would be in so particular a manner offensive to the Jews. Secondly. 
“From things ea and from blood ;” which, though not evilin themselves, 
as the other two, nor designed to be always abstained from, as those were, yet 
they had been forbidden by the precepts of Noah, Gen. ix. 4, before the giving 
of the law of Moses. And the Jews had a great dishke to them, and to all 
those that took a liberty to use them; and, therefore, to avoid giving offence, 
let the Gentile converts abridge themselves of their liberty herein, 1 Cor’. viii. 9, 13. 
Thus we must become all things to all men. 

6. He gives areason for his advice—that great respect ought to be shewed 


to the Jews; for they have been so lope sccmaronied to the solemn injunctions 


of the ceremonial law, that they must be borne with, if they cannot presently 
come off from them, ver. 27; for “ Moses hath of old them that preach him in 
every city,” his writings (a considerable part of which is the ceremonial law) 
“bemg read in the synagogues every sabbath day.” You cannot blame them 
if they have a great veneration for the law of Moses, for, besides that they 
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. God spake by Moses, Ist. Moses is continually preached to them, 
eit p iden ert pow 16 remember the law ne tose pe Ah ‘es ae 
Even that word of God which is written to us should also be preached. Those 

¥ have the Scriptures, yet have need of ministers to help them to understand 
ear penis the: Scriptures. 2nd. His writings are read in a solemn, Spee 
manner, in their synagogues, and on the sabbath day, in the place, and at the 

We of their meetings tor the worship of God, so that from their childhood 
thee he bars sn trained up ina regard to the law of Moses; the observance of 
they eaten “Of their religion. 3rd. ‘Chis has been done of old time; they haye 
ceived from their fathers an honour for Moses; they have antiquity for it. 
4th. Chis has been done in every city, wherever there are any Jews, so that 
none of them can be ignorant what stress that law laid upon these things. 
‘And therefore, though the Gospel hath set us free from these things, yet they 
cannot be blamed if they are loath to part with them, and cannot of a sudden 
be persuaded to look upon those things as needless and indifferent which they 
and their fathers before them had been so long taught, and tanght of God too, 
to place religion in. And therefore we must give them time, must meet them 
half-way; they must be borne with a while, and brought on gradually, and we 
must comply with them as far as we can without betraying our gospel liberty. 
Thus doth this apostle shew the spirit of a moderator, that is, a spirit of mode- 
ration, being careful to give no offence either to Jew or Gentile, and contriving 
as much as may be to please both sides, and provoke neither. Note, We are 
not to think it strange if people be wedded to customs which they have had 
transmitted to them from their fathers, and which they have been educated 
in an opinion of as sacred; and therefore allowances must be made in such 
cases, and not rigour used. 


22 Then pleased it the apostles and elders, with 
the whole church, to send chosen men of their own 
company to Antioch with Paul and Barnabas; namely, 
Judas surnamed Barsabas, and Silas, chief menamong 
the brethren: 23 And they wrote letters by them 
after this manner; The apostles and elders and 
brethren send greeting unto the brethren which are 
of the Gentiles in Antioch and Syria and Cilicia : 
24 Forasmuch as we have heard, that certain which 
went out from us have troubled you with words, 
subverting your souls, saying, Ye must be circum- 
cised, and keep the law: to whom we gave no such 
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commandment: 25 It seemed good unto us, being 
assembled with one accord, to send chosen men unto 
ou with our beloved Barnabas and Paul, 26 Men 
that have hazarded their lives for the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 27 We have sent therefore Judas 
and Silas, who shall also tell you the same things 
by mouth. 28 For it seemed good to the Holy 
Ghost, and to us, to lay upon you no greater burden 
than these necessary things; 29 That ye abstain 
from meats offered to idols, and from blood, and from 
things strangled, and from fornication : from which 
if ye keep yourselves, ye shall do well. Fare ye 
well. 30 So when they were dismissed, they came 
to Antioch: and when they had gathered the mul- 
titude together, they delivered the epistle: 31 
Which when they had read, they rejoiced for the 
consolation. 32 And Judas and Silas, being pro- 
phets also themselves, exhorted the brethren with 
many words, and confirmed them. 33 And after 
they had tarried there a space, they were let go in 
peace from the brethren unto the apostles. 34 


Notwithstanding it pleased Silas to abide there still. 
35 Paul also and Barnabas continued in Antioch, 
teaching and preaching the word of the Lord, with 
many others also. 


ANTIOCH, 


We have here the result of the consultation that was had at Jerusalem, about 
the imposing of the ceremonial law upon the Gentiles. Much more, it is likely, 
was said about it than is here recorded ; but at length it was brought to a head, 
and the advice which James gave was universally approved of, and agreed to, 
nemine contradicente,— unanimously ;? and letters were accordingly sent by 
messengers of their own to the Gentile converts, acquainting them with their 
sentiments in this matter, which would be a great confirmation to them against 
the false teachers. Now, observe here, 

First. The choice of the delegates that were to be sent with Paul and 
Barnabas on this errand: not as if they had any suspicion of the fidelity of 
these great men, and could not trust them with their letters, or as if they 
thought those to whom they sent them would suspect them to have altered 
any thing in their letter; no, their charity thought no such evil concerning 
men of such tried integrity, but, 

1, They thought fit to send “men of their own company to Antioch with 
Paul and Barnabas,” ver. 22. This was agreed to by “the apostles and elders, 
with the whole church,’ who it is likely undertook to bear their charges, 
1 Cor. ix. 7. ‘They sent these messengers, Ist. To shew their respect to the 
church at Antioch, as a sister church, though a younger sister, and that they 
looked upon it as upon the same level with them; as also, that they were 
desirous farther to know their state. 2nd. To encourage Paul and Barnabas 
and to make their journey home the more pleasant (for it is likely they travelled 
on foot) by sending such excellent men to bear them company; amicus pro 
vehiculo,— a friend instead of a carriage.’ 3rd. To put a reputation upon the 
letters they carried, that it might appear a solemn embassy, and so much the 
more regard might be had to the message, which was likely to meet with 
opposition from some. 4th. To keep up the communion of saints, and culti- 
vate an acquaintance between churches and ministers that were at a distance 
from each other, and to shew that, though they were many, yet they were one. 

2. Those they sent were not inferior persons, who might serve to carry the 
letters, and attest the receipt of them from the apostles ; but they were chosen 
men, and chief men among the brethren, men of eminent gifts, graces, and 
usefulness ; for those are the things which denominate men chief among the 
brethren, and qualify them to be the messengers of the churches. They are 
here named: Judas, who was called Barsabas, probably the brother of that 
Joseph who was called Barsabas, that was a candidate for the a. ostleship 
ch. i. 23.. The character which these men had in the church at Jerusalem would 
haye some influence upon them that oe from Judea, as those false teachers 


aire engage them to pay the more deference to the message that was sent 
y them. 

Secondly. The drawing up of the letters, circular letters, that were to be 

sent to the churches, to notify the sense of the synod in this matter. 
_ 1. Here is avery condescending, obliging preamble to this decree, ver. 23. Here 
is nothing in it haughty or assuming, but, Ist. That which speaks the humility 
of the apostles, that they join the elders and brethren in commission with them ; 
the ministers, the ordinary Christians, whom they had advised with in this case, 
as they used to do in other cases. Though never men were so qualified as 
they were for a monarchical power and conduct in the church, nor had such 
a commission as they had, yet their decrees run not, We the apostles, Christ’s 
vicars upon earth, and pastors of all the pastors of the churches, (as the pope 
styles himself,) and sole judges in all matters of faith; but “the apostles, and 
elders, and brethren,” agree in their orders. Herein_they remembered the 
instructions their Master gave them, Mat. xxiii. 8, “ Be not ye called rabbi; 
for all ye are brethren.” 2nd. That which speaks their A ee, to the churches 
they wrote to. They send them greeting, wish them health and happiness, and 
joy, and call them brethren of the Gentiles; thereby owning their admission 
into the church, and giving them the right hand of fellowship; You are our 
brethren, though Gentiles, for we meet in Christ, the firstborn among many 
brethren, in God our common Father. Now the Gentiles are fellow-heirs, and 
te vn same body, they are to be countenanced, and encouraged, and called 
rethren. 

2. Here is a just and severe rebuke to the Judaizing teachers; ver. 23, “ We 
have heard that certain which went out from us have troubled you with 
words,” and we are very much concerned to hear it. Now this is to let them 
know, that those who preached this doctrine were false teachers, both as they 
produced a false commission, and as they taught a false doctrine. Ist, They 
did a great deal of wrong to the apostles and ministers at Jerusalem, in pre- 
tending that they had instructions from them, to impose the ceremonial law 
upon the Gentiles, when there was no colour for such a pretension. They 
went out from us indeed; they were such as belonged to our church, which, 
when they had a mind to travel, we gave them perhaps a testimonial of; but 
as for their urging the law of Moses upon you, we gave them “‘no such com- 


mandment,” nor had we ever thought of such a thing, nor given them the least — 


occasion to use our names in it. 3 4 
to be pleaded in defence of those doctrines and practices which yet the apostles 
gave neither command nor encouragement for. 2nd, They did a great deal 


It is no new thing for apostolical authority — 
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of wrong to the Gentile converts, in saying, “ Ye must be circumcised, and must 
keep the law.” First. It perplexed them. They have troubled you with words; 
have occasioned disturbance and disquietment to you; you depended upon those 
who told you, If you believe in the Tord Jesus Christ, you shall be saved: and 
now you are startled by those that tell you, you must keep the law of Moses, 
or you cannot be sayed; by which you see yourselves drawn into a snare. 
They trouble you with words; words, and nothing else; very words; sound, 
but no substance. How has the church been troubled with words, by the 
pride of men that loyed to hear themselves talk! | Secondly. It endangered 
them ; they subverted their souls, put them into disorder, and pulled down 
that which had been built up. They took them off from pursuing pure 
Christianity, and minding the business of that, by filling their heads with the 
necessity of circumcision, and the law of Moses, which were nothing to the 
purpose, 

3. Here is an honourable festimony given of the messengers by whom these 
letters were sent. Ist. Of Paul and Barnabas, whom these Judaizing teachers 
had opposed and censured, as having done their work by the halves, because 
they had brought the Gentile converts to Christianity only, and not to Judaism. 
Let them say what they will of these men, First. They are men that are dear 
to us; they are our beloved Barnabas and Paul, men whom we have a value 
for, a kindness for, a concern for, Sometimes it is good for those that are of 
eminency to express their esteem, not only for the despised truth of Christ, but 
for the despised preachers and defenders of that truth, to encourage them, 
and weaken the hands of their opposers. Secondly. They are men that have 
signalized themselves in the service of Christ, and therefore have deserved 
well of all the churches; they are “men that have hazarded their lives for 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ,” ver. 26; and therefore are worthy of 
double honour, and cannot be suspected of haying sought any secular adyan- 
tage to themselves; for they have ventured their all for Christ, haye engaged 
in the most dangerous services, as good soldiers of Christ, and not only in 
laborious services. It is not likely that such faithful confessors should be 
unfaithful preachers. They that urged circumcision did it to avoid persecution, 
Gal. vi. 12,13. They that opposed it knew they thereby exposed themselves 
to persecution; and which of these were most likely to be in the right? 
2nd. Of Judas and Silas. They are chosen men, ver. 25; and they are men 
that have heard our debates, and are perfectly apprised of the matter, and will 
“tell you the same things by mouth,” ver. 27.. What is of use to us it is good 
to have both in writing and iy word of mouth, that we may have the advantage 
both of reading and of hearing it. ‘The apostles refer themselves to the bearers 
for a farther account of their judgment and their reasons; and the bearers 
will refer themselves to their letters for the certainty of their determination. 

4. Here is the direction given, what to require from the Gentile converts. 
Where observe, ; s 

Ist. The matter of the injunction, which is according to the advice given 
by St. James, that to avoid giving offence to the Jews, Jirst. They should 
never eat any thing that they knew had been offered in sacrifice to an idol; but 
look upon it as, Sach clean in itself, yet thereby polluted to them. This 
prohibition was afterwards in part taken off, for they were allowed to eat 
whatever was sold in the shambles, or set before them at their friends’ table, 
though it had been offered to idols, except when there was danger of giving 
offence by it, that is, of giving occasion either to a weak Christian to think the 
worse of our Christianity, or to a wicked heathen to think the better of his 
idolatry; and in those cases it is good to forbear, 1 Cor. x. 25, &e. This to us 
is an antiquated case. Secondly. ‘That they should not eat blood, or drink it; 
but avoid every thing that looked cruel and barbarous in that ceremony which 
had been of so long standing. Thirdly. That they should not eat any thing 
that was strangled, or died of itself, or had not the blood let out. Fourthly, 
That they should be very strict in censuring those that were guilty of forni- 
cation, or marrying within the degrees prohibited by the Leyitical law, which 
some think is principally intended here: see 1 Cor. y,1. Dr. Hammond states 
this matter thus: The Judaizing teachers would have the Gentile conyerts 
to submit to all that those submitted to whom they called the proselytes of 
righteousness, to be circumcised, and keep the whole law. But the apostles 
required no more of them than what was required of the proselytes of the gate, 
which was to observe the seven precepts of the sons of Noah, which he thinks 
are here referred to. But the only ground of this decree being in complaisance 
to the rigid Jews that had embraced the Christian faith, and, except in that 
one case of scandal, all meats being pronounced free and indifferent to all 
Christians, as soon as the reason of the decree ceased, which at farthest was 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, the obligation of it ceased likewise. ‘ These 
things are ina particular manner offensive to the Jews, and therefore do not 
disoblige them herein for the present; in a little time the Jews will incorporate 
with the Gentiles, and then the danger is over.’ , 

2nd. The manner how it is worded. rst. They express themselves with 
something of authority, that what they wrote might be received with respect, 
and deference paid to it; ‘It seemed good to the Holy Ghost, and to us,” that 
is, to us under the conduct of the Holy Ghost, and by direction from him. Not 
only the apostles, but others were endued with spiritual gifts extraordinary, 
and. knew more of the mind of God than any since those gifts ceased can pre- 
tend to; their infallibility gave an incontestable authority to their decrees ; 
and they would not order any thing, because it seemed good to them, but that 
they knew it first seemed good to the Holy Ghost. Or, it refers to what the 
Holy Ghost had determined in this matter formerly. When the Holy Ghost 
descended upon the apostles he endued them with the gift of tongues, in order 
to their preaching the Gospel to the Gentiles, which was a plain indication of 
God’s purpose to call them in. When the Holy Ghost descended upon Cor- 
nelius and his friends, upon Peter’s preaching, it was plain Christ designed the 
taking down of the Jewish pale, within which they fancied the Spirit had been 
inclosed. Secondly. They express themselves with abundance of tenderness, 
and fatherly concern. 1st. They are afraid of burthening them; We will lay 
upon you no greater burthen. So far were they from delighting to impose upon 
them, that they dreaded nothing so much as imposing too far upon them, so as 
to discourage them at their setting out. 2nd. They impose upon them no other 
but necessary things. The avoiding of fornication is necessary to all Christians, 
at all times; the avoiding of things strangled, and of blood, and of things 
offered to idols, is necessary at this time, for the keeping up of a good under- 
standing between you and the Jews, and the preventing of offence ; and as long 
as it continues necessary for that end, and no longer, it is enjoined. Note, 
Church rulers should impose only necessary things,—things that Christ has 
made duty, and have a real tendency to the edification of the church, and, as 
these here, to the uniting of good Christians. If they impose things eae to 
shew their own authority, and to try people’s obedience, they forget that they 
haye not authority to make new laws, but only to see that the laws of Christ 

e duly executed, and to enforce the observation of them. 3rd. 'They enforce 

heir order with a commendation of those that shall comply with it, rather than 
with the condemnation of those that shall transgress it. They do not conclude 
From which, if you do not keep yourselves, ye shall be an anathema,’ ye shall 
be cast out of the church, and accursed, according to the style of after councils, 
and particularly that of Trent; but, “ From which, if you keep yourselves,” as we 
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do not question but ye will, “ye shall do well.” It will be for the glory of 
God, the furtherance of the Gospel, the strengthening of the hands of your 
brethren, and your own eredit and comfort. It is all sweetness, and love, and 
good humour, such as became the followers of Him, who, when he called us 
to take nip, ole upon us, assured us we should find him meek and lowly 
in heart. he difference of the style of the true apostles from that of the 
false is very observable ; they that were for imposing the ceremonial law were 
positive and imperious, Except ye keep it, ye cannot be saved, ver. 1; you are 
excommunicated ipso facto,— at once, and delivered to Satan. The apostles 
of Christ, that only recommend necessary things, are mild and gentle; * From 
which if ye keep yourselves ye shall do well,” and as becomes you; “fare ye 
well.” Weare hearty well-wishers to your honour and peace. 

Thirdly. The delivering of the letters, and how the messengers disposed 
of themselves. 

_1. When they were dismissed, had had their audience of leave of the apostles, 
(it is probable they were dismissed with prayer, and a solemn blessing in the 
name of the Lord, and with instructions ane encouragements in their work,) 
they then came to Antioch; they stayed no longer at Jersualem than till their 
business was done, and then came back; and perhaps were met at their return 
by them that brought them on their way at their setting out; for those that 
have taken pains in public service ought to be countenanced and encouraged. 

2, As soon as they came to Antioch, they “ gathered the multitude together, 
delivered the epistle” to them, ver. 30, 31, that they might all know what it was 
that was forbidden them, and might observe these orders, which would be no 
difficulty for them to do; most of them having been, before their conversion 
to Christ, proselytes of the gate, who had laid themselves under these restric- 
tions already. But this was not all; it was that they might know that no more 
than this was forbidden them, that it was no longer a sin to eat swine’s flesh,— 
no longer a pollution to touch a graye, or a dead body. 

3. The people were wonderfully pleased with the orders that came from 
Jerusalem; ver. 31, “ they rejoiced for the consolation ;” and a great consolation 
it was to the multitude, 1st. That they were confirmed in their freedom from 
the yoke of the ceremonial law, and were not burthened with that, as those 
upstart teachers would have had them to be. It was a comfort to them to hear 
that the carnal ordinances were no longer imposed on them, which perplexed 
the conscience, but could not purify or pacify it. 2nd. That those who troubled 
their minds with an attempt to force circumcision upon them were hereby for 
the present silenced, and put to confusion ; the fraud of their pretensions to an 
apostolical warrant being now discovered. 3rd. ‘That the Gentiles were hereby 
encouraged to receive the Gospel, and those that had received it to adhere to 
it. 4th. That the peace of the church was hereby restored, and that removed 
which threatened a division, All this was consolation, which they rejoiced in, 
and blessed God for. : 

4, They got the strange ministers that came from Jerusalem to give them each 
a sermon, and more; ver. 32, “ Judas and Silas, being prophets also themselves,” 
endued with the Holy Ghost, and called to the work, and being likewise 
intrusted by the apostles to deliver some things relating to this matter by word 
of mouth, they ‘‘ exhorted the brethren with many words, and confirmed them.” 
Even they that had the constant preaching of Paul and Barnabas yet were glad 
of the fa of Judas and Silas. he diversity of the gifts of ministers is of use 
to the church. Observe, What is the work of ministers with those that are in 
Christ ; Ist. To confirm them, by bringing them to see more reason both for 
their faith in Christ and their obedience to him; to confirm their choice of 
Christ, and their resolutions for Christ. 2nd. ‘To exhort them to perseverance, 
and to the particular duties required of them; to quicken them to that which 
is good, and direct them in it, They comforted the brethren, so it may be 
rendered, and that would contribute to the confirming of them; for the joy of 
the Lord will be our strength. ‘They exhorted them with many words, they 
used a very great copiousness and variety of expression ; one word would affect 
one, and another another; and therefore, though what they had to say might 
have been summed up in a few words, yet it was for the edification of the church 
that they used many words, dic Adyou woAAov,—* with much speech, much reason- 
ing; “precept must be upon precept.” h 

5. The dismission of the Jerusalem ministers, ver. 33. When they had ‘spent 
some time among them,’ so it might be read, woujoavres xpovov, having made some 
stay, and haying made it to good purpose, not having trifled away time, but 
having filled it up, they were let go in peace from the brethren at Antioch to 
the apostles at Jerusalem, with all possible expressions of kindness and respect ; 
they thanked them for their coming and pains, and the good seryice they ha 
done, wished them their health, and a good journey home; and committed them 
to the custody of the peace of God. 

6 The continuance of Silas, notwithstanding, together with Paul and Bar- 
nabas, at Antioch. 1st. Silas, when it came to the setting to, would not go back 
with Judas to Jerusalem; but let him go home himself, and chose rather to 
abide still at Antioch, ver. 34; and we have no reason at all to blame him for it, 
though we know not the reason that moved him to it. Iam apt to think the 
congregations at Antioch were both more large and more lively than those at 
Jerusalem, and that tempted him to stay there, and he did well. So did Judas, 
who, notwithstanding this, returned to his post of service at Jerusalem. 
gnd. Paul and Barnabas, though their work lay chiefly among the Gentiles, yet 
continued for some time in Antioch, being pleased with the society of the min- 
isters and people there which, it should seem by divers passages, was more than 
ordinarily inviting. They continued there, not to take their pleasure, but 
“teaching and prepohins the word of God.” Antioch being the chief city of 
Syria, it is likely there was a great resort of Gentiles thither from all parts, 
upon one account or other, as there was of Jews to Jerusalem : so that in 
preaching there, they did in effect preach to many nations ; for they preached to 
those who would carry the report of what they preached to many nations, and 
thereby prepare them for the apostles coming in person to preach to them: and 
thus they were not only not idle at Antioch, but were serving their main inten- 
tion. 3rd. There were many others also there, labouring at the same oar. ‘The 
multitude of workmen in Christ’s vineyard doth not give us a writ of ease. 
Even there where there are many others labouring in the word and doctrine, 
yet there may be opportunity for us; others’ zeal and usefulness should excite 
us, not lay us asleep. 


36 And some days after Paul said unto Barnabas, 
Let us go again and visit our brethren in every city 
where we have preached the word of the Lord, and 
see how they do, 37 And Barnabas determined to 
take with them John, whose surname was Mark. 
38 But Paul thought not good to take him with 
them, who departed from them from Pamphylia, and 
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went not with them to the work. 39 And the con- 
tention was so sharp between them, that they de- 
parted asunder one from the other : and so Barnabas 
took Mark, and sailed unto Cyprus; 40 And Paul 
chose Silas, and departed, being recommended by 
the brethren unto the grace of God. 41 And he 
went through Syria and Cilicia, confirming the 


churches. 

We have seen one unhappy difference among the brethren, that was of a 

ublic nature, brought to a good issue; but here we have a private quarrel 
Potweon two ministers, no less men than Paul and Barnabas, not compromised 
i yet ending well. : . 
erat tae is a pood motion Paul made to Barnabas, to go and review their 
work among the Gentiles, and renew it; to take a circuit among the churches 
they had planted, and see what progress the Gospel made among them. Antioch 
was now asafe and quiet harbour for them, they had there no adversary or evil 
oceurrent. But Paul remembered they oul uk in there to refit and refresh 
themselves, and therefore begins now to think of putting to sea again; and 
having been in winter quarters long enough, he is for taking the field again, and 
making another campaign in a vigorous prosecution of this holy war against 
Satan’s kingdom. Paul remembers that the work appointed him was afar off 
among the Gentiles, and therefore he is here meditating a second expedition 
among them to do the same work, though to encounter the same difficulties. 
And this some days after, for his active spirit could not bear to be long out 
of work; no, nor his bold and daring spirit to be long out of danger. Observe, 

1. ‘To whom he makes this motion. To Barnabas, his old friend and fellow- 
labourer ; he invites his company and help in this work. We have need one of 
another, and may be many ways serviceable one to another ; and therefore 
should be forward both to borrow and lend assistance. ‘Two are better than 
one. Eyery soldier has his comrade. ; 

2. For whom the visit is designed. Let us not presently begin new work, or 
break up new ground; but let us take a view of the fields we have sown; 
“Come, and let us get up early to the vineyards, let us see if the vine flourish, 
Cant. vii. 12; “Let us go again and visit our brethren in every city where we 
have preached the word of the Lord.” Observe, He calls all the Christians 
brethren, and not ministers only; for, “ Have we not all one Father?” He has 
a concern for them “in every city,” even there where the brethren were fewest 
and poorest, and most persecuted and despised ; yet let us visit them. “‘ Where- 
ever we haye preached the word of the Lord,” let us go and water the seed 
sown. Note, Those that have preached the Gospel should visit those to whom 
they haye preached it. As we must look after our praying, and hear what 
answer God gives to that, so we must look after our preaching, and see what 
success that has. Faithful ministers cannot but have a particular tender 
concern for those to whom they have preached the Gospel, that they may not 
bestow upon them labour in vain: see 1 Thes. iii. 5, 6. Beige 

3. What was intended in this visit. Let us “see how they do;” mas €xove.,— 
‘how it is with them.’ It was not merely a compliment that he designed, nor 
did he take such a journey with a bare How do ye? No, he would visit them, 
that he might acquaint himself with their case, and impart unto them such 
spiritual gifts as were suited to it; as the physician visits his recovering patient, 
thee he may preseribe what is proper for the perfecting of his cure, and the 
preventing of arelapse. Let us see how they do, that is, 1st. What spirit they 
are of, how they stand affected, and how they behave themselves. It is probable 
they frequently heard from them; but, Let us go see them; let us go see whe- 
ther they hold fast what we preached to them, and live up to it, that we may 
endeavour to reduce them if we find them wandering, to confirm them if we 
find them wavering, and to comfort them if we find them steady. 2nd. What 
state they are in; whether the churches have rest and liberty, or whether they 
are not in trouble or distress, that we may rejoice with them if they rejoice 
and caution them against security ; and may weep with them if they weep, an 
comfort them under the cross, and may know the better how to pray for them. 

Secondly. The disagreement between Paul and Barnabas about an assistant. 
It was convenient to have a young man with them that should attend on sen 
and minister to them, and be a witness of their “doctrine, manner, of life, an 
patience,” and that should be fitted and trained up for farther service, by being 
occasionally employed in the present service. Now, 

1. Barnabas would have his nephew John, whose surname was Mark, to go 
along with them, ver. 37; he determined to take him, because he was his epee 
and it is likely was brought up under him, and he had a kindness for him, an 
was solicitous for his welfare. We soos suspect ourselves of partiality, and 

uard against it, in preferring our relations. 7 ‘ : 
, 2. Paul op s0sed te ver. 36, “ He thought not good to take him with them,” 
obk nkiou; he a not think him worthy of the honour, nor fit for the service, who 
had “departed from them,”—clandestinely, as it should seem, without their 
knowledge, or wilfully without their consent, —‘‘from Pamphylia, and went 
not with them to the work,” ch. xiii. 13, either because he was lazy, and would 
not take the pains that must be taken; or cowardly, and would not run the 
hazard. He run his colours just as they were going to engage.__It is probable 
he promised very fair now, that he would not do so again. But Paul thought it 
was not fit he should be thus honoured who had forfeited his reputation ; nor 
thus employed, who had betrayed his trust; at least not till he had been longer 
tried. If a man deceive me once, it is his fault; but if twice, it is my own, for 
trusting him. Solomon saith, that “confidence in an unfaithful man in time of 
trouble, is like a broken tooth, and a foot out of joint,” which will hardly be 
used again, Pr. xxv. 19. ; 

Thirdly. The issue of this disagreement. It came to such a height that they 
parted upon it. ‘The eontention,” the paroxysm, so the word is, the fit of 
passion which this threw them both into, “was so sharp, that they departed 
asunder one from the other ;” Barnabas was peremptory, that he would not go 
with Paul unless they took John Mark with them ; Paul was as peremptory, that 
he would not go if John did go with them. Neither would yield, and therefore 
there is no remedy but they must part. Now here is that which is very 
humbling, and just matter of lamentation, and yet very instructive. For we see, 

1. That the best of men are but men, subject to like passions as we are; as 
these two good men had expressly owned concerning themselves, ch. xiv. 15, and 
now it appeared too true. I doubt there was (as usually there is in such con- 
tentions) a fault on both sides; perhaps Paul was too severe upon the young 
man, and did not allow his fault the extenuation it was capable of ; did not con- 
sider what a useful woman his mother was in Jerusalem, ch. xii. 12, nor make 
the allowances he might have made to Barnabas’ natural affection. But it was 
Barnabas’ fault that he took that into consideration in a case wherein the 
interest of Christ’s kingdom was Cone pee and indulged it too much. And 
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they were certainly both in fault to be so hot, as to let the contention be shar 
it is to be feared they gave one another some hard words; as also to be so stiff, 
as each to stick so resolutely to his opinion, and neither to yield. It was pity 
they did not refer the matter to a third person; or that some friend did not’ 
interpose, to prevent its coming to an open rupture. Is there never a wise man 
among them to interpose his good offices, and to accommodate the matter, and 
to put them in mind of the Canaanite and the Perizzite that were now in the 
land; and that not only Jews and heathen, but the false brethren among them- 
selves, would warm their hands at the flames of the contention between Paul 
and Barnabas? We must own it was their infirmity, and is recorded for our 
admonition ; not that we must make use of it to excuse our own intemperate 
heats and passions, or to rebate the edge of our sorrow and shame for them; we 
must not say, What if | was in a passion; were not Paul and Barnabas so? No; 
but it must check our censures of others, and moderate them. If good men are 
soon put into a passion, we must make the best of it. It was the infirmity once 
of two of the best men that ever the world had. Repentance teaches us to be 
severe in reflections upon ourselves; but charity teaches us to be candid in 
2 reflections upon others. It is only Christ’s example that is a copy without 
a blot. 

2. That we are not to think it strange if there be differences among wise and 
good men; we are told before that such offences will come, and here is an 
Instance of it. Even they that are united to one and the same Jesus, and 
sanctified by one and the same Spirit, yet have different apprehensions, different 
opinions, different views, and different sentiments in point of prudence. It will 
be so while we are in this state of darkness and imperfection ; we shall never be 
all of a mind till we come to heaven, where light and love are perfect. That is 
charity which never fails. 

3. That these ditferences often prevail so far as to occasion separations. Paul 
and Barnabas, that were not Pyperetee by the persecutions of the unbelieving 
Jews, nor the impositions of the believing Jews, yet were separated by an 
unhappy disagreement between themselves. O the mischief that even the poor 
and weak remainders of pride and passion, that are found even in good men, do 
an the world, do in the church! no wonder the consequences are so fatal where 
they reign. 

Fourthly. The good that was brought out of this evil. Meat out of the eater, 
and sweetness out of the strong. It was strange that even the sufferings of the 
apostles (as Phil. i. 12), but much more strange, that even the quarrels of the 
apostles, should tend to the furtherance of the Gospel of Christ; yet so it proved 
here. God would not permit such things to be if he knew not how to make 
them serve his own purposes. 

1. More places are hereby visited. Barnabas went one way, he sailed to 
Crerss, ver. 39, that famous island where they began their work, ch. xiii. 4, and 
which was his own country, ch. iy. 36. Paul he went another way; into Cilicia, 
which was his own country, ch, xx. 39. Each seems to be intiuenced by his 
affection to his native soil, as usual—(Nescio qua natale solum dulcedine cunctos 
ducit,— There is something that attaches us all to our native soil,’)— and yet 
God served his own purposes by it, for the diffusing of Gospel light. 

2. More hands are hereby employed in the ministry of the Gospel among the 
Gentiles ; for, 1st. John Mark, that had been an unfaithful hand, is not rejected, 
but is again made use of against Paul’s mind, and for aught we know proves a 
very useful and successful hand; though many think it was not the same with 
that Mark that wrote the Gospel, and founded the church at Alexandria, that 
was he whom Peter calls his son, 1 Pet. y. 13. 2nd. Silas, that was a new hand, 
and never yet employed in that work, nor designed to be, but to return to the 
service of the church at Jerusalem, had not God changed his mind, ver. 33, 34, 
he is brought in and engaged in that noble work. We may farther observe, 

Fifthly. That the church at Antioch seemed to countenance Paul in what he 
did. Barnabas sailed with his nephew to Cyprus, and no notice was taken of 
him, nor a bene discessit,— a recommendation, given him. Note, hose that in 
their service of the church are swayed by private affections and regards forfeit 
public honours and respects. But when Paul departed he was “recommended 
by the brethren to the grace of God.” ‘They thought he was in the right in 
refusing to make use ot John Mark, and could not but blame Barnabas for 
insisting upon it, though he was one who had deseryed well of the church, 
ch, xi. 22, before they knew Paul. And therefore they prayed publicly for Paul, 
and for the success of his ministry; encouraged him to go on in his work, and, 
though they could do nothing themselves to further him, they transferred the 
matter to the grace of God, leaving it to that grace, both to work upon him, and 
to work with him. Note, Those are happy at all times, and especially in times 
of disagreement and contention, who are enabled so to carry themselves as not 
to forteit their interest in the love cee bi bi of good peor 

2. That yet Paul atterwards seemed to have had, though not upon second 
thoughts, yet upon farther trial, a better opinion of John Mark than now he 
had; for he writes to Timothy, 2 Z%m. iv. 11, “'Take Mark and bring him with 
thee, for he is profitable to me for the ministry.” And writes to the Colossians 
concerning Marcus, sister’s son to Barnabas, that if he came to them they should 
receive him, bid him welcome, and employ him, Col. iv. 10. Which teacheth us, 
Ist. That even those whom we justly condemn, yet we should do it moderately, 
and with a great deal of temper, because we know not but afterwards we may 
see cause to thik better of them, and both to make use of them and make 
friendship with them, and we should so regulate our resentments as that, if it 
should prove so, we may not afterwards be ashamed of them, 2nd. That even 
those whom we have justly condemned, if afterwards they prove more faithful, 
we should cheerfully receive, forgive and forget, and put a confidence in, and, as 
there is occasion, give a word to. 

3. That Paul, though he wanted his old friend and companion in the kingdom 
and patience of Jesus Christ, yet went on cheerfully in his work; ver. 41, “He 
went through Syria and Cilicia,” countries which lie next to Antioch, “ con- 
firming the churches.” ‘Though we change our colleagues, we do not ptse 
our principal president. And observe, Ministers are well employed, and ought 
to think themselves so, and be satisfied, when they are made use of in confirming 
those that believe, as well as in converting those that believe not. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


It is some rebuke to Barnabas that after he left Paul we hear no more of him, of what he 
did or suffered for Christ. But Paul, as he was ‘‘ recommended by the brethren to the 
grace of God,” so his services for Christ after this are largely recorded; we are to 
attend him in this chapter from place to place, wherever he came doing good, either 
watering or planting, beginning new work, or improving what was done. Here is, 
1. The beginning of his acquaintance with Timothy, and taking him to be his assistant, 
ver. 1—3, IL. Ihe visit he made to the churches for their establishment, ver. 4, 5. 
III. His call to Macedonia, (after a restraint he had been under from going to some 
other places,) and his coming to Philippi, the chief city of Macedonia, with his enter- 
tainment there, ver. 6—13. IV. The conversion of Lydia there, ver. 14,15. V. The 
casting of an evil spirit out of a damsel, ver. 16—18. VI. The accusing and abusing of 
Paul and Silas for it, their imprisonment, and the indignities done them, ver. 19—24. 
VII. The miraculous conversion of the jailor to the faith of Christ, ver. 25—34, 
VIII. The honourable discharge of Paul and Silas by the magistrates, yer. 35—40, 


T HOE 
HEN came he to Derbe 


a certain disciple was there, 
named ‘Timotheus, the son 
of a certain woman, which 
was a Jewess, and believed; 
W7 but his father was a Greek: 

Wes 2 Which was well reported 
S i * of by the brethren that were 
G ~S at Lystra and Ieonium. 3 
Him would Paul have to go forth with him; and 
took and circumcised him because of the Jews which 
were in those quarters: for they knew all that his 
father was a Greek. 4 And as they went through 
the cities, they delivered them the decrees for to 
keep, that were ordained of the apostles and elders 
which were at Jerusalem. 5 And so were the 
churches established in the faith, and increased in 
number daily. 


Paul was a spiritual father, and as such an one we have him here adopting 
Timothy, and taking care of the education of many others, who had been 
begotten to Christ by his ministry: and in all he appears to have been a wise 
and tender father. 


First. Here is his taking of Timothy into his acquaintance, and under his 
tuition. One thing designed in the book of the Acts is to help us to understand 


Paul’s epistles, two of which are directed to Timothy; it was therefore neces- 
sary that in the history of Paul we should have some account concerning him. 
And we are here accordingly told, 

1. That he was a disciple, one that belonged to Christ, and was baptized, 
probably in his infancy when his mother became a believer, as Lydia’s house- 
hold was baptized upon her believing, ver. 15. He that was a disciple of 
Christ, Paul took to be his disciple, that he might farther train him up in the 
knowledge and faith of Christ; he took him to be brought up for Christ. 

2. That his mother was a Jewess originally, but believed in Christ ; her name 
was Eunice, his grandmother’s name was Lois. Paul speaks of them both with 
great respect, as women of eminent virtue and piety, and commends them 
especially for their unfeigned faith, 2 Zim. i. 3. Their sincere embracing of 
and adhering to the doctrine of Christ. 

3. That his father was a Greek, a Gentile. The marriage of a Jewish woman 
toa Gentile husband, (though some would make a ditference,) was prohibited 
as much as the marriage of a Jewish man to a Gentile wife, Deu. vii. 3. Thou 
shalt no more give thy daughter to his son, than take his daughter to thy son; 
yet that seems to have been limited to the nations that lived among them in 
Canaan, whom they were most in danger of infection from. Now because his 
father was a Greek, he was not circumcised; for the entail of the covenant and 
the seal of it, as of other entails in that nation, went by the father, not by the 
mother ; so that his father being no Jew, he was not obliged to circumcision, 
nor entitled to it, unless when he grew up he did himself desire it. But observe, 
though his mother could not pee to have him circumcised in his infaney, 
because his father was of another mind and way, yet she educated him in the 
fear of God; that though he wanted the sign of the covenant he might not want 
the thing signified. 

4. That he had gained a very good character among the Christians; he was 
“well reported of by the brethren that were at Lystra and Iconium;” he had 
not only an unblemished reputation, and was free from scandal, but he had a 
bright reputation, and great encomiums were given of him, as an extraordinary 
young man, and one from whom great things were expected. Not only those 
in the place where he was born, but those in the neighbouring cities admired 
him, oe spoke honourably of him. He hada name for good things with good 

eople. 
: 3. That Paul would have him to go forth with him, to accompany him, to give 
attendance on him, and receive instructions from him, and to join with him in 
the work of the Gospel, to preach for him when there was occasion, and to be 
left behind in places where he had planted churches. Paul took a great love to 
him, not only because he was an ingenious young man, and one of great parts, 
but because he was a serious young man, and one of devout affections ; for Paul 
was always mindful of his tears, 2 7%m. i. 4. 

6. That Paul took him and circumcised him, or ordered it to be done. This 
was strange. Had not Paul opposed those with all his might that were for 
imposing circumcision span the Gentile converts? Had he not at this time 
the decrees of the council at Jerusalem with him, which witnessed against it? 
He had, and yet circumcised ‘Timothy, not, as those teachers designed in impos - 
ing circumcision, to oblige him to keep the ceremonial law, but only to render 
his conversation and ministry passable, and, if it might be, acceptable among the 
Jews that abounded in those quarters. He knew ‘Timothy was a man likely to 
do a great deal of good with them, being admirably qualified for the ministry, if 
they were not invincibly prejudiced against him; and therefore, that they might 
not shun him as one unclean, because uncircumcised, he took him and cireum- 
cised him. Thus to the Jews he became as a Jew, that he might gain the Jews, 
and all things to all men, that he might gain some. He was against those who 
made circumcision necessary to salvation, but himself used it when it was con- 
ducive to edification; nor was he rigid in opposing it as they were in imposing 
it. hus, though he went not in this instance according to the letter of the 
decree, he went according to the spirit of it, which was a ou of tenderness 
towards the Jews, and willingness to bring them off gradually from their pre- 
judices. Paul made no difficulty of taking him to be his companion, though he 
Was uncircumcised; but the Jews would not hear him if he were, and therefore 
Paul will humour them herein. It is probable that it was at this time that Paul 
laid ponends on Timothy, for the conferring of the gift of the Holy Ghost upon 
him, 2 Tim. i. 6. 

Sécondly. Here is his confirming ne churches which he had planted» 

a: ; 


AC 
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ver. 4, 5, he went through the cities where he had preached the word of the 
Lord, as he intended, ch. xy. 36, to inquire into their state. And we are told, 

1, That they delivered them copies of the decrees of the Jerusalem synod, to 
be a direction to them in the government of themselves, and that they might 
have wherewith to answer the Judaizing teachers, and to justify themselyes in 
adhering to the liberty with which Christ had made them free. All the churches 
were concerned in that decree, and therefore it was requisite they should all 
have it well attested. Though Paul had for a particular reason circumcised 
Timothy, yet he would not have that drawn into a precedent, and therefore 
delivered the decrees to the churches, to be religiously obseryed; for they must 
abide by the rule, and not be drawn from it by a particular example. 

2. ‘That this was of very good seryice to them. Ist. ‘fhe ehec anes were” 
hereby “established in the faith,” ver. 5. They were confirmed particularly in 
their opinion against the imposing of the ceremonial law upon the Gentiles. 
The great assurance and heat wherewith the Judaizing teachers pressed the 
necessity of circumcision, and the plausible arguments they produced for it, had 
shocked them, so that they began to waver concerning it. But when they saw 
the testimony, not only of the apostles and elders, but of the Holy Ghost in 
them, against it, they were established, and did no longer waver about it. Note, 
‘Testimonies to truth, though they may not prevail to convince those that oppose 
it, yet may be of very good use to establish those that are in doubt concerning 
it, and to tixthem. Nay, the design of this decree being to set aside the cere 
monial law, and the carnal ordinances of that, they were by it established in the 
Christian faith in general, and were the more firmly assured that it was of God, 
because it set up a spiritual way of serving God, as more suited to the nature 
both of God and man; and besides, that spirit of tenderness and condescension 
which appeared in these letters, plainly shewed that the apostles and elders 
were herein under the conduct of him who is love itself. 2nd. They “ increased 
in number daily.” ‘The imposing of the yoke of the ceremonial law upon their 
converts was enough to frighten people from them. If they had been disposed 
to turn Jews, they could have done that long since, before the apostles came 
among them; but if they cannot be interested in the Christian privileges without 
submitting to the Jews’ yoke, they will be as they are. But if they find there is 
no danger of their being so enslaved, they are ready to embrace Christianity, 
and join themselves to the church. And thus the church “ increased in number 
daily ;” not a day passed but some or other gave up their names to Christ. And 
it is a joy to those who heartily wish well to the honour of Christ, and the 
welfare of the church, and the souls of men, to see such an increase. 


6 Now when they had gone throughout Phrygia 
and the region of Galatia, and were forbidden of the 
Holy Ghost to preach the word in Asia, 7 After 
they were come to Mysia, they assayed to go into 
Bithynia: but the Spit suffered them not. 8 And 
they passing by Mysia came down to 'Troas. 9 And 


RUINS AT TROAS. 


a vision appeared to Paul in the night ; There stood 
aman of Macedonia, and prayed him, saying, Come 
over into Macedonia, and help us. 10 And after he 
had seen the vision, immediately we endeavoured to 
go into Macedonia, assuredly gathering that the 
Lord had called us for to preach the gospel unto 
them. 11 Therefore loosing from 'lroas, we came 
with a straight course to Samothracia, and the next 
day to Neapolis; 12 And from thence to Philippi, 
which is the chief city of that part of Macedomia, 
and a colony: and we were in that city abiding 
certain days. 13 And on the sabbath we went out 
of the city by ariver side, where prayer was wont 
to be made; and we sat down, and spake unto the 
women which resorted thither. 14 And a certain 
woman named Lydia, a seller of purple, of the city 
of Thyatira, which worshipped God, heard us: whose 
heart the Lord opened, that she attended unto the 
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thinos which were spoken of Paul. 15 And when | 
5 


she was baptized, and her household, she besought 
us, saying, If ye have judged me to be faithful to the 
Lord, come into my house, and abide there. And 


she constrained us. 


nese verses we have, 
in the Paul’s motions My and down to do good. , ‘ 

1. He and Silas, his colleague, went “throughout Phrygia, and the region of 
Galatia,” where, it should seem, the Gospel was already planted, but whether 
by Paul's hand or no, is not mentioned; it is likely it bata for in his Epistle to 
the Galatians, he speaks of his “ preaching the Gospel to them at the first,” and 
how very acceptable he was among them, Gal. iv. 13-15. And it appears by 
that epistle, that the Judaizing teachers had then done a great deal of mischief 
to these churches of Galatia, and had prejudiced them against Paul, and drawn 
them from the Gospel of Christ, for which he there severely reproves them ; 
but probably that was a great while after this. : ; 

2. They were forbidden at this time to preach the Gospel in Asia, that countr 
properly so called, either because it did not need, for other hands were at wor 
there, or because they were not yet prepared to receive it, as they were after- 
ward, ch. xix. 10, when “all they that dwelt in Asia heard the word of the 
Lord;” or, as Dr. Lightfoot suggests, because at this time Christ would employ 
Paul in a piece of new work, which was to preach the Gospel to a Roman 
colony at Philippi, for hitherto the Gentiles he had _preached to were Greeks. 
The Romans were more particularly hated by the Jews than other Gentiles ; 
their armies were the abomination of desolation, and therefore there is this 
among other things extraordinary in his call thither, that he is forbidden to 
preach the Gospel in Asia, and other places, in_order to his preaching it there, 
which is an intimation that the light of the Gospel would in after times be 
directed more westward than eastward, It was the Holy Ghost that forbade 
them, either by secret whispers in the minds of both of them, which, when they 
came to compare notes, they found to be the same, and to come from the same 
Spirit, or by some prophets who spake to them from the Spirit.. The removes of 
ministers, and the dispensing of the means of grace by them, is in a particular 
manner under a Divine conduct and direction. We find an Old Testament 
minister forbidden to preach at all, He. iii. 26, “Thou shalt be dumb.” But 
these New Testament ministers are only forbidden to preach in one place, while 
they are directed to another where there is more need. / ’ at 

3. They would have gone into Bithynia, but were not permitted ; “the Spirit 
- suffered them not,” ver. 7. They came to Mysia, and, as it should seem, preached 
the Gospel there ; for though it was a very mean, contemptible country, even to 
a proverb, (Mysorum ultimus, in Cicero, is ‘a most despicable man ;’) yet the 
apostles disdained not to visit it, owning themselves debtors “both to the wise 
and the unwise,” Rom. i. 14. In Bithynia was the city of Nice, where the first 
general council was held against the Arians; into these countries Peter sent his 
epistle, 1 Pet. i. 1; and there were flourishing churches here; for though they 
had not the Gospel sent them now, they had it in their turn not long after. 
Observe, Though their judgment and inclination was to go into Bithynia, yet 
they having then extraordinary ways of knowing the mind of God, were over- 
ruled by them, contrary to their own mind. We must now follow Providence, 
and submit to the conduct of that pillar of cloud and fire ; and what we = to 
do, if that:suffer us not, we ought to acquiesce, and believe it for the best. ‘The 
spirit of Jesus suffered them not,’ so many ancient copies read it. The servants 
of the Lord Jesus ought to be always under the check and conduct of the Spirit 
of the Lord Jesus, by whom he governs men’s minds. : 

4, They passed by Mysia, or passed through it, so some; sowing good seed, 
we may suppose, as they went along; and they came down to, Troas, the city 
of Troy, so much talked of, or the country thereabout that took its denomination 
from it. Here a church was planted, for here we find one in being, ch. xx. 6,7, 
and probably planted at this time, and im a little time. It should seem that at 
Troas Luke fell in with Paul, and joined himself to his company, for from hence- 
forward, for the most part, when he speaks of Paul’s journeys, he puts himself 
into the number of his retinue,—we went, ver. 10. rb: . 

Secondly. Paul’s particular eall to Macedonia, that is, to Philippi, the chief 
city, inhabited mostly by Romans, as appears, ver. 21. Here we have, 

1. The vision Paul had, ver. 9. Paul had many visions, sometimes to encou- 
rage, sometimes, as here, to direct him in his work. An angel appeared to him, 
to intimate to him that it was the will of Christ he should go to Macedonia. 
Let him not be discouraged by the embargo laid upon him once and again, by 
which his designs were crossed ; for though he shall not go where he has a mind 
to go, he shall go where God has work for him to do. ow observe, . 

Ist. The person Paul saw. There stood by him aman of Macedonia, that by 
his habit or dialect seemed so to Paul, who knew it to be a man of that country, or 
told him he was so. The angel, some think, assumed the shape of such a man ; 
or, as others think, impressed upon Paul’s faney, between sleep and wake, the 
image of such a man; he dreamed he saw such an one. Christ would have Paul 
directed to Macedonia, not as the apostles were at other times, bya messenger from 
heaven to send him thither, but by a messenger from thence to call him thither, 
because in that way he would afterwards ordinarily direct the, motions of his 
ministers, by inclining the hearts of those who need them to invite them. | Paul 
shall be called to Macedonia by a man of Macedonia, and by him speaking in the 
name of the rest. Some make this man to be the tutelar angel of Macedonia ; 
supposing angels to have charge of particular places, as well as persons, and 
that so much is intimated, Dan. x. 20, where we read of the princes of Persia 
and Grecia, that seem to have been angels. But there is no certainty of that. 
There was presented either to Paul’s eyes or to his mind, a man of Macedonia. 
The angel must not preach the Gospel himself to the Macedonians, but must 
bring Paulto them. Nor must he, by the authority of an angel, order him to 
go; but in the person of a Macedonian, court him to come. ‘‘ A man of Mace- 
donia,” nota magistrate of the country, much less a priest—Paul did not use to 
receive invitations from such,—but an ordinary inhabitant of the country, a plain 
man, that carried in his countenance marks of probity and seriousness, that did 
not come to banter Paul, or trifle with him, but in good earnest, and with all 
earnestness, to importune his assistance. 4 

2nd. The invitation given him. This honest Macedonian “ prayed him, saying. 
Come over into Macedonia, and help us;” that is, come and preach the Gospel 
to us; let us have the benefit of thy labours. First. Thou hast helped many ; we 
have heard of those in this and the other country that thou hast been yeny useful 
to; and why may not we put in for a share? O come and help us. The benefits 
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others have received from the Gospel should quicken our inquiries, our farther 

inquiries after it. Secondly. It is thy business, and it is thy delight, to help poor 

souls; thou art a physician for the sick, thou art to be ready at the call of every 

patient; O come and help us. Thirdly. We have need of thy help as much as | 

any people; we in Macedonia are as ignorant and as careless in religion as any | 

people in the world are; are as idolatrous and as vicious as any, and as ingenious | 
604 
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and industrious to ruin ourselves as any; and therefore, O come, come with all 
speed among us. “If thou canst do any thing, haye compassion on us, and help 
us.” Fourthly. Those few among us that have any sense of things, and any 
concern for their own souls, and the souls of others, have done what can be done 
by the help of natural light. I have done my part tor one; we have carried the 
matter as far as it will go, to persuade our neighbours to fear and worship God, 
but we can do little good among them; O come, come thou over and help us. 
The Gospel thou preachest hath arguments and powers beyond those ehare 
been yet furnished with. Fifthly. Do not only help us with thy prayers here, 
that will not do; thou must come oyer and help us. Note, People have great 
need of help for their souls, and it is their duty to look out for it, and invite 
those among them that can help them. 

2. The interpretation made of the vision; ver. 10. They gathered assuredly 
from this, that the Lord had called them to preach the Gospel there, and the 
were ready to go wherever God directed. Note, We may sometimes infer a ca 
of God from a call of man. If aman of Macedonia say, Come and help us; from 
thence Paul gathers assuredly that God saith, Go and help them. Ministers 
may go on with a great deal of cheerfulness and courage in their work when 
they perceive Christ calling them not only to preach the Gospel, but to preach 
it at this time, in this place, to this people. 

Thirdly. Paul’s yoyage to Macedonia hereupon, He was not disobedient to 
the heavenly vision, but followed this Divine conduct much more cheerfully, 
and with more satisfaction than he would have followed any contrivance or 
inelination of his own. 

1. Thitherward he turned his thoughts. Now he knows the mind of God in 
the matter he is determined, for this was all he wanted; now he thinks no more 
of Asia or Bithynia, but “ immediately we endeavoured to go into Macedonia.” 
Paul only had the vision, but he communicated it to his companions, and they 
all, upon the credit of that, resolved for Macedonia. As Paul will follow Christ, 
so all his will follow him, or rather follow Christ with him. They are getting 
things in readiness for this expedition immediately, without delay. Note, God's 
calls must be complied with presently ; as our obedience must not be disputed, 
so it must not bedeferred. Do it to-day, lest thy heart be hardened. Observe, 
They could not immediately go into Macedonia, but they immediately endea- 
youred to go. If we cannot be so quick as we should be in our performances, 
yet we may be in our endeayours,,and that shall be accepted. 

2. Thitherward he steered his course. They set sail by the first shipping, and 
with the first fair wind from Troas; for they may be sure they have done what 
they have to do there when God calls them to another place. They “ came with 
a straight course,” that is, a prosperous voyage, “to Samothracia; the next day 
they came to Neapolis,” a city in the confines of Thrace and Macedonia; and at 
last they landed at Philippi, a city so called from Philip king of Mace on, the 
father of Alexander the Great. It is said, ver. 17, to be, Ist. The “ chief city of 
that part of Macedonia;” or, as some read it, the first city, the first they came 
to when they came from Troas; so that, like an army that lands in a country 
which they design to make themselves masters of, they begin with the reduction 
of the first place they come to: so did Paul and his assistants. They began with 
the chief city; because if the Gospel were received there, it would the easier 
spread from thence all the country over. 2nd. It was a colony. The Romans 
not only had a garrison, but the inhabitants of the city were Romans, the magis- 
trates at least, and the governing part. There was the greatest numbers and 
variety of people, and therefore the most likelihood of doing good. 

Fourthly. The cold entertainment which Paul and his companions met with 
at Philippi. One would have expected that having such a particular eall from 
God thither, they should have had a joyful welcome there, as Peter had with 
Cornelius, when the angel sent him thither. Where was the man of Macedonia 
that begged Paul to come thither with all speed? why did not he stir up his 
eountrymen, some of them at least, to go meet him? why was he not intro- 
duced with solemnity, and the keys of the city put into his hand? Here is 
nothing like that; for 

1. It is a good while before any notice at all is taken of him. “We were in 
that city abiding certain days,” probably at a public house, and at their own 
charge, for they had no friend to invite them so much as to a meal’s meat, till 
Lydia welcomed them. ‘They had made all the haste they could thither, but 
now Loa are there, are almost tempted to think they might as good have 
stayed where they were. But so it was ordered for their trial, whether they 
eould bear the pain of silence and lying by, when that was their lot. Those 
eminent, useful men are not fit to live in this world, that know not how to be 
slighted and overlooked. Let not ministers think it strange if they be first 
strongly invited to a place, and yet looked shily upon when they come. 

by Wher they have an opportunity of preaching it is in an obscure place, and 
to a mean and small auditory, ver. 13. There was no synagogue of the s 
there, for aught appears, to be a door of entrance to them, and they never went 
to the idol temples of the Gentiles, to preach to the auditories there. 
here, upon inquiry, they found out a little meeting of good women, that were 
proselytes of the gate, and they will be thankful to them if they will give them 
asermon. The place of this meeting is out of the city; there it was connived 
at, but would not be suffered any where within the walls. It was a e 
“where prayer was wont to be made,’—rpocevy}, where an be gee house 
of prayer was, so some,—a chapel, or lesser synagogue. But I rat take it 
as we read it, where prayer was appointed, or accustomed to be. They that 
worshipped the true God, and would not worship idols, met there to pray 
together, and according to the description of the most ancient and universal 
devotion, to call upon the name of the Lord. They each of them ae — 
every day; that was always the practice of them that worshipped God. 6 
besides that, they came together on the sabbath day; though they were but 
a few, diseountenanced by the town, though their meeting was at some distance, 
though, for aught appears, none but women, yet a solemn assembly the wor- 
shippers of God must have, if by any means it be possible, on the sabbath 
day. When we cannot do as we would, we must do as we can; if we have 
not synagogues, we must be thankful for more private places, and resort to 
them; “not forsaking the assembling of ourselves together,” according as 
our opportunities are. This place is said to be by a river side, which perhaps 
was chosen as befriending contemplation. Idolaters are said to take their lot 
among the smooth stones of the stream, Jsa. lvii. 6; but these proselytes had 
in their eye perhaps the example of those prophets who had their visions, 
one by the river of Chebar, #’ze. i. 1, another “ by the great river Hiddekel, 
Dan. x.4. hither Paul and Silas and Luke went, and sat down, to instruct 
the congregation, that they might the better pray with them. “spak 
unto the women which resorted thither;” encouraged them in practisin 
aceon ging to the light they had, and led them on farther to the knowledge 

1rist. 

Fifthly. The conversion of Lydia, who probably was the first that was 
wrought upon there to believe in Christ, thou h not the last. In this story 
of the Acts we have not only the conversion of places recorded, but of many 
particular persons; for such is the worth of souls, that the reducing of o 
to God is a great matter. Nor have we only the conversions that were do: 
by miracle, as Paul's, but some that were done by the ordinary methods 
grace, as Lydia’s here. Observe, aa 


of 
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1. Who this convert was, that there is such particular notice taken of. Four 
things are recorded of her: 

ist. Her name, “ Lydia.” It is an honour to ler to have her name recorded 
here in the book of God, so that wherever the are are read, there shall 
this be told concerning her. Note, The names of the saints are precious with 
God, and should be so with us; we cannot haye our names recorded in the 
Bible, but if God open our hearts we shall find them written in the book of 
life, and that is better, Phil. iv. 3, and more to be rejoiced in, Lu. x, 20. 

2nd. Her calling. She was “a seller of purple,” either of purple dye or of 
purple cloth or silk. Observe, First. She had a calling, an honest calling, 
which the historian takes notice of to her praise ; she was none of those women 
that the apostle speaks of, 1 Zim. v, 13, “who learn to be idle, and not only idle,” 
&e. Secondly. It was a mean calling; she was a seller of purple, not a wearer 
of purple, few such are called. The notice taken of this here is an intimation 
to those who are employed in honest callings, if they be honest in the manage- 
ment of them, not to be ashamed ef them. Thirdly. Though she had a calling 
to mind, yet she was a worshipper of God, and found time to improve advan- 
tages for her soul. The business of our particular callings may be made to 
consist very well with the business of religion, and therefore it will not excuse 
us from religious exercises alone, and in our families, or in solemn assemblies, 
to say, we have shops to_ look after, and a trade to mind, for have we not also 
a God to serve, and a soul to look after? Religion doth not call us from our 
business in the world, but directs us in it. Every thing in its time and place. 

ard. The place she was of ; ‘‘ of the city of Thyatira,” which was a great way 
from Philippi; there she was born and bred, but either married to Philippi, or 
brought by her trade to settle there. The providence of God, as it always 
appoints, so it often removes the bounds of our habitation; and sometimes 
makes the change of our outward condition, or place of our abode, wonderfully 
subservient to the designs of his grace concerning our salvation: Providence 
brings Lydia to Philippi, to be under Paul’s ministry, and there where she met 
with it she made a good use of it; so should we improve opportunities. 

4th. Her religion before the Lord opened her heart. wurst. She worshipped 
God according to the knowledge she had; she was one of the devout women. 
Sometimes the grace of God wrought upon those who, before their conversion, 
were very wicked and vile,—publicans and harlots; “such were some of you,” 
1 Cor. vi. 11, but sometimes it fastened upon those that were of a good character, 
that had some good in them, as the eunuch, Cornelius, and Lydia here. Note, 
It is not inotntt to be worshippers of God, but we must be believers in Jesus 
Christ, for there is no coming to God as a Father, but by him as Mediator. 
But those who worshipped God according to the light they had, stood fair for 
the discoveries of Christ and his grace to them, for to him that hath shall be 
given: and to them Christ would be welcome; for they that know what it is 
to worship God see their need of Christ, and know what use to make of his 
mediation. Secondly. She heard us. Here where prayer was made, when there 
was an opportunity, the word was preached; for hearing the word of God 
is a part of religious worship, and how can we expect God should hear our 
prayers if we will not hearken to his word? They that worshipped God 
according to the light they had, looked out for farther light. We must improve 
the day of small things, but must not rest in it. 

2. What the work was that was wrought upon her; “ whose heart the Lord 
opened.” Observe here, Ist. The Author of this work; it, was the Lord, the 
Lord Christ, to whom this judgment is committed,—the Spirit of the Lord, who 
is the sanctifer. Note, Conversion-work is God’s work; it is he that “ works 
in us both to will and to do;” not as if we had nothing to do, but of ourselves, 
without God’s grace, we can do nothing; not as if God were in the least 
chargeable with the ruin of them that perish, but the salvation of them that 
are saved must be wholly ascribed to him. 2nd. The seat of this work. It is 
in the heart that the change is made; it is to the heart that this blessed turn 
is given. It was the heart of Lydia that was wrought upon; conversion-work 
is heart-work ; it is a renewing of the heart, the inward man, the spirit of the 
mind. 3rd. The nature of the work; she had not only her heart touched, but 
her heart opened. An unconverted soul is shut up and fortified against Christ, 
straitly shut up, as Jericho against Joshua, Jos. vi. 1, Christ, in dealing with 
the soul, knocks at the door that is shut against him, Rev. iii. 20; and when 
asinner is effectually persuaded to embrace Christ, then the heart is opened 
for the King of glory to come in. The understanding is opened to receive the 
Divine light, the will opened to receive the Divine law, and the affections 
opened to receive the Divine love. And when the heart is thus opened to 
Christ, the ear is opened to his word, the lips opened in prayer, the hand 
opened in charity, and the steps enlarged in all manner of gospel obedience. 

3. What were the effects of this work on the heart. Ist. She took great 
notice of the word of God. Her heart was so opened that “she attended unto 
the things that were spoken of Paul;” she not only gave attendance on Paul’s 
preaching, but gave attention to it. She ‘applied to herself, so some read it, 
‘the things that were spoken of Paul;’ and then only the word doth us good, 
and makes an abiding impression upon us, when we apply it to ourselves. Now 
this was an evidence of the opening of her heart, and was the fruit of it. 
Wherever the heart is opened by the grace of God, it will appear by a diligent 
attendance on, and attention to, the word of God, both for Christ’s sake, whose 
word it is, and for our own sakes, who are so nearly interested init. 2nd. She 
re up her name to Jesus Christ, and took upon her the profession of his 

oly religion. She was baptized, and by that solemn rite was admitted a 
member of the church of Christ.. And with her her household also was bap- 
tized; those of them that were infants, in her right; for if the root be holy, 
so are the branches; and those that were grown up by her influence and autho- 
rity. She and her household were baptized by the same rule that Abraham 
and his household were circumcised, because the seal of the covenant belongs 
to the covenanters and their seed. 3rd. She was very kind to the ministers, 
and very desirous to be farther instructed by them in the things perlenies 
to the kingdom of God; “she besought us, saying, If ye have judged me to be 
faithful to the Lord,”—if you take me to be a sincere Christian,—manifest your 
confidence in me by this, “come into my house, and abide there.” Thus she 
desired an opportunity, First. To testify her gratitude to them who had been 
the instruments of Divine grace in this blessed change that was wrought upon 
her. When her heart was open to Christ, her house was open to his ministers, 
for his sake; and they were welcome to the best entertainment she had, which 
she did not think too good for those of whose spiritual things she had reaped 
so plentifully; nay, they are not only welcome to her, but she is extremely 
pressing and importunate with them,—she constrained us,” which intimates 
that Paul was very backward and unwilling to go, because he was afraid of being 
burthensome to the families of the young converts, and would study to “ make 
the Gospel of Christ without charge,” 1 Cor. ix. 18; ch. xx. 34; that those that 
were without might have no occasion given them to reproach the preachers 
of the Gospel as designing, self-seeking men; and that those that were within 

ight have no oceasion to complain of the expenses of their religion. But 
Lydia would have no nay; she will not believe that, nigh her to be a sin- 
cere Christian, unless they will oblige her herein; like Abraham inviting the 
angels, Gen. xviii. 3, “If now I have found favour in thy sight, pass not away 
from thy seryant.” _ Secondly, She ie an opportunity of receiving farther 
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instruction. If she might but have them for a while in her family, she might 
hear them daily, Pr. viii. 34, and not only on sabbath days at the meeting ; 
in her own house she might not only hear them, but ask them questions, and 
she might have them to pray with her daily, and to bless her household. Those 
that know something of Christ cannot But desire to know more, and seek 
opportunities of increasing their acquaintance with his Gospel. 


16 And it came to pass, as we went to prayer, 4 
certain damsel possessed with a spirit of divination 
met us, which brought her masters much gain by 
soothsaying: 17 The same followed Paul and us, 
and cried, saying, These men are the servants of the 
most high God, which shew unto us the way of 
salvation. 18 And this did she many days. But 
Paul, being grieved, turned and said to the spirit, I 
command thee in the name of Jesus Christ to come 
out of her. And he came out the same hour. 19 
And when her masters saw that the hope of their 
gains was gone, they caught Paul and Silas, and 
drew them into the marketplace unto the rulers, 20 
And brought them to the magistrates, saying, These 
men, being Jews, do exceedingly trouble our city, 
21 And teach customs, which are not lawful for us 
to receive, neither to observe, being Romans. 22 
And the multitude rose up together against them: 
and the magistrates rent off their clothes, and com- 
manded to beat them. 23 And when they had laid 
many stripes upon them, they cast chem into prison, 
charging the jailor to keep them safely: 24 Who, 
having received such a charge, thrust them into the 
inner prison, and made their feet fast in the stocks. 


Paul and his companions, though they were for some time buried in obscurity 
at Philippi, yet now begin to be taken notice of. 

First. A damsel that had a spirit of divination made them to be taken nofice 
of, by proclaiming them to be the servants of God. Observe, 

1. The account that is given of this damsel. She was Pythonissa,— possessed 
with a spirit of divination,’ such as that damsel was by whom the oracles of 
Apollo at Delphos were delivered. She was acted by an evil spirit, that 
dictated ambiguous answers to those who consulted her, which served to 
pants their vain desire of knowing things to come, but often deceived them. 

n those times of ignorance, infidelity, and idolatry, the devil, by the Divine 
permission, thus led men captive at his will; and he could not have gained 
such adoration from them as he had, if he had not pretended to give oracles 
to them; for by both his usurpation is maintained as the god of this world. 
This damsel ‘‘ brought her masters much gain by soothsaying ;” many came 
to consult this witch for the discovery of robberies, the finding of things lost, 
and especially to be told their fortune; and none came but with the rewards 
of divination in their hands, according to the quality of the person, and the 
importance of the case. Probably there were many that were thus kept for 
fortune-tellers ; but it should seem this was more in repute than any of them; 
for while cthers brought some gain, this brought much gain to her masters, 
being consulted more than any other. 

2. ‘The testimony which this damsel gave to Paul and his companions. She 
met them in the street, as they were going to prayer, to the house of prayer, 
or rather to the work of prayer there, ver. 16. They went thither publicly; 
every body knew whither they were going, and what they were going to do. If 
what she did was likely to be any distraction to them, or a hindrance in their 
work, it is observable how subtle Satan is, that great tempter, to give us diver- 
sion then when we are going about any religious exercise, to rufile us, and to 
put us out of temper then when we need to be most composed. When she 
met with them, she followed them, erying, “These men,” pee contemptible 
soever they look, and are looked upon, are great men, for they “are the ser- 
yants of the most high God,” and men that should be very welcome to us, for 
“they shew unto us the way of salvation,” both the salvation that will be our 
happmess, and the way to it. that will be our holiness. 

Now, Ist. This witness is true; it is a comprehensive encomium of the 
faithful preachers of the Gospel, and makes their feet beautiful, Rom. x. 15. 
Though they are men, subject to like passions as we are, and earthen vessels, 
yet, First. They “are the servants of the most high God;” they attend on him, 
are employed by him, and are deyoted to his honour, as servants; they come to 
us on his errands, the message they bring is from him, and they serve the pur- 
poses and interests of his kingdom. The gods we Gentiles worship are inferior 
beings, therefore not gods, but they belong to the supreme Nwmen,—‘ to the 
most high God,’ who is over all men, over all gods; who made us all, and 
to whom we are all accountable. hey are his servants, and therefore it is our 
duty to respect them, and hearken to them for their Master’s sake, and it is at 
our peril if we affront them. Secondly. 'They “shew unto us the way of salya- 
tion.” Even the heathen had some notion of the miserable, deplorable state 
of mankind, and their need of salvation; and it was what they made some 
inquiries after. Now, saith she, these are the men that shew us what we have 
in vain sought for in our superstitious, profitless applications to our priests and 
oracles. Note, God has in the Gospel of his Son plainly shewed us the way 
of salvation,—has told us what we must do that we may be delivered from the 
misery to which, by sin, we have exposed ourselves. 

But, 2nd. How came this testimony from the mouth of one that had a spirit 
of divination? Is Satan divided against himself? Will he cry up those whose 
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business it is to pul 
from this spirit of div 


im down? We may take it either, First. As extorted 
aac for Snel: the Gos pel, by the, Nats pies 
4] was forced to say of Christ, Mar. i. 24, “1 know thee who thou 
Pearly One of God.” The truth is sometimes magnified by the confession 
of its adversaries, in which they are witnesses against themselves. Christ would 
have this testimony of the damsel to rise up in judgment against those at 
Philippi, who slighted and persecuted the apostles. Though the Gospel needed 
no such testimony, yet it shall serve to add to their condemnation, that the 
damsel whom they looked upon as an oracle in other things, proclaimed the 
apostles God’s servants. Or, Secondly. As designed by the evil spirit, that 
subtle serpent, to the dishonour of the Gospel. Some think she designed hereby 
to gain credit to herself and her prophecies, and so to increase her masters’ 
profit, by pretending to be in the interest of the apostles, who she thought had 
a growing reputation, or to speak Paul fair not to part between her and her 
familiar. Others think, Satan, who can transform himself into an angel of light, 
and can say any thing to serve a turn, designed hereby to disgrace the apostles, 
as if these divines were of the same fraternity with their diviners, because they 
were witnessed to by them; and then the people had as good stick to those 
they had been used to. Those that were most likely to receive the apostles’ 
doctrine were such as were prejudiced against these spirits of divination, and 
therefore would by this testimony be prejudiced against the Gospel. And 
as for these who regarded these diviners, the devil thought himself sure of 
them. 

Secondly. Christ made them to be taken notice of, by giving them power 
to cast the devil out of this damsel. She continued many days clamouring thus, 
ver, 15; and it should seem Paul took no notice of her, not knowing but it might 
be ordered of God, for the service of his cause, that she should thus witness 
concerning his ministers; but finding porkae that it did them a prejudice 
rather than any service, he soon silenced her, by casting the devil out of her, 

1. He was grieved; it troubled him to see the damsel made an instrument of 
Satan, to deceive people, and to see the people imposed upon by her divinations. 
It was a disturbance to him to hear a sacred truth so profaned, and good words 
come out of such an ill mouth, with such an ill design. Perhaps they were 
spoken in an ironical, bantering way, as ridiculing the apostles’ pretensions, 
and mocking them, as when Christ’s persecutors complimented him with, Hail, 
king of the Jews. And then justly might Paul be grieved, as any good man’s 
heart would be, to hear any good truth of God bawled out in the streets in 
a canting, jeering way. 4) 

2. He commanded the evil spirit to come out of her. He turned with a holy 
indignation, angry both at the flatteries and at the reproaches of the unclean 
spirit, and said, “I command thee, in the name of Jesus Christ, to come out 
of her.” And by this he will shew that “these men are the servants of the 
living God,” and are able to prove themselves so without her testimony; her 
silence shall demonstrate it more than her speaking could do. Thus Paul 
shews the way of salvation indeed, that it is by breaking the power of Satan 
and chaining him up, that he may not deceive the world, Rev. xx. 3; and 
that this salvation is to be obtained in the name of Jesus Christ only, as in 
his name the devil was now cast out, and by no other. It was a great blessing 
to the country when Christ by a word cast the devil out of those in whom he 
frightened people, and molested them, so that no man might pass by that way 
Mat. viii. 28; but it was a much greater ‘kindness to the country when Pau 
now, in Christ’s name, cast the devil out of one who deceived peer and 
imposed upon their credulity. Power went along with the word of Christ, 
which Satan could not stand before, but was forced to quit his hold, and in 
this case it was a stronghold; he “ came out the same hour.” 

Thirdly. The masters of the damsel that was dispossessed made them to be 
taken notice of, by bringing them before the magistrates for doing it, and laying 
it to their charge as their crime. And the preachers of the Gospel would never 
have had an opportunity of speaking to the magistrates, if they had not been 
brought before them as evil-doers. Observe here, 

1. That which provoked them was, that now the damsel was restored to 
herself, “her masters saw that the hope of their gain was gone,” ver. 19. See 
here what evil the love of money is the root of; if the preaching of the Gospel 
ruin the craft of the silversmiths, ch. xix. 24, much more the craft of the sooth- 
sayers, and therefore here is a mighty outery raised when Satan’s power to 
deceive is broken. And, therefore the priests hated the Gospel, because 
it turned men from the blind service of dumb idols, and so ‘‘the hope of their 
gains was gone.” The power of Christ which appeared in dispossessing the 
woman, and the great kindness done to her in delivering her out of Satan’s 
hand, made no impression upon them when they apprehended that they should 
lose money by it. 

2. The course they took with them was to incense the higher powers against 
them, as men fit to be punished. They caught them as they went along, and 
with the utmost fury and violence re bw them into the market-place, where 
public justice was administered. Ist. They brought them to the rulers, their 
justices of peace, to do by them as men taken into the hands of the law, the 
duumviri. 2nd. From them they hurried them to the magistrates, the praetors 
or governors of the city, tots otpatnyots, ‘the officers of the army,’ so the word 
signifies; butit is taken in general for the judges, or chief rulers: to them they 
brought their complaint. 

3. The charge they exhibited against them was that they were the troublers 
of the land, ver. 24. They take it for granted that they were Jews, a nation at 
this time as much an abomination to the Romans as they had long ago been to 
the Egyptians. Piteous was the case of the apostles when it was turned to their 
reproach that they were Jews; and yet the Jews were their most violent 
persecutors. 1st. The general charge against them is that they troubled the 
city, sowed discord, and disturbed the public peace, and occasioned riots and 
tumults; than which nothing could be more false and unjust, as was Ahab’s 
character of Elijah, 1 Ain. xviii. 17,“ Art thou he that troubleth Fsrael?” If 
they troubled the city, it was but like the angel’s troubling the water of 
Bethesda’s pool, in order to healing; shaking in order to a happy settlement. 
‘Thus they that rouse the sluggards are exclaimed against for troubling them. 
2nd. Their proof of the charge is, their teaching customs not proper to be 
admitted by a Roman colony, ver. 21. The Romans were always very jealous 
of innovations in religion; right or wrong, they would stick to that, how vain 
soever, which they had received by tradition from their fathers. No foreign or 
upstart deity must be allowed of without the approbation of the senate; the 
gods of their country must be their gods, true or false. It was one of the laws 
of the twelve tables. “Hath a nation changed their gods?” This incensed 
them against the apostles, that they taught a religion destructive of polytheism 
and idolatry, and preached to them to turn from those vanities. This the 
TS og could not bear; if this grow upon us, in alittle while we shall lose our 

religion. 

Fourthly. The magistrates, by their proceedings 
be taken notice of. — 

« fy, By countenancing the persecution, they raised the mob upon them; ver. 22, 

The multitude rose up together against them,” and were ready to pull them 
to pieces. It has been the artifice of Satan to make God’s ministers and people 
odious to the commonalty, by DM ddl them as dangerous men, and aiming 


against them, made them to 
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at the destruction of the constitutién, and the changing of the customs, when 
really there has been no ground for such an imputation. 

o By going on to an execution, they farther represented them as the yilest 
of malefactors; “they rent off their clothes” with rage and fury, not haying 
patience till they were taken off in order to their being scourged. This the apos- 
tle refers to when he speaks of their being “shamefully intreated at Philippi,” 


|1 Thes. ii. 2. They commanded that they should be whipped as vagabonds, by 


the lictors or beadles, who attended the przetors, and carried rods with them 
for that purpose. This was one of those three times that Paul was beaten with 
rods, according to the Roman usage, which was not under the compassionate 
limitation of the number of stripes not to exceed forty, which was proyided b 
the Jewish law. It is here said, that “they laid many stripes upon them,” 
ver. 23; without counting how many, because they seemed vile unto them, 
Deu. xxv. 3. 

Now one would think this might have satiated their cruelty; if they must 
be whipped, sure they must be discharged; no, they are imprisoned, and it is 
probable their present purpose was to try them for their lives, and put them 
to death, else why should there be such care taken to prevent their escape ? 

Ist. The judges made their commitment very strict; they “charged the 
jailor to keep them safely,” and have a very watchful eye upon them, as if 
they were dangerous men, that either would venture to break prison themselves, 
or were in confederacy with those that would attempt to rescue them. Thus 
they endeavoured to render them odious, that they might justify themselves 
in the base usage they had given them. 

2nd. The jailor made their confinement very severe; ver. 24, “ having received 
such a charge,” though he might have kept them safely enough in the outer 
prison, yet he “thrust them into the inner prison.” He was sensible that the 
magistrates had a great indignation against these men, and were inclined to 
be severe with them; and, therefore, he thought to ingratiate himself with 
them, by exerting his power likewise against them to the uttermost. When 
magistrates are cruel, it is no wonder that the officers under them are so too, 
He put them into the inner prison, the dungeon, into which none were usually 
put but condemned malefactors; dark at noonday, damp and cold, dirty, it is 
likely, and stinking, like that into which Jeremiah was let down, Jer. xxxviii. 63 
and as if that were not enough, he “ made their feet fast in the stocks.” Perhaps 
having heard a report of the escape of the preachers of the Gospel out of pri- 
son, when the doors were fast barred, ch. v. 1; xii. 9; he thought he would 
be wiser than other jailors had been, and therefore would effectually secure 
them by fastening them in the stocks. And they were not the first of God’s 
messengers that had their feet in the stocks; Jeremiah was so treated, and 
publicly too, in the high gate of Benjamin, Je. xx. 2; Joseph had his feet hurt 
with fetters, Ps. ev. 18. Oh what hard usage have God’s servants met with, as 
in the former days, so in the latter times! Witness the Book of Martyrs, martyrs 
in queen Mary’s time. 


25 And at midnight Paul and Silas prayed, and 
sang praises unto God: and the prisoners heard 
them. 26 And suddenly there was a great earth- 
quake, so that the foundations of the prison were 
shaken: and immediately all the doors were opened, 
and every one’s bands were loosed. 27 And the 


keeper of the prison awaking out of his sleep, and 


seeing the prison doors open, he drew out his sword, 


and would have killed himself, supposing that the 
prisoners had been fled. 28 But Paul cried with a 
loud voice, saying, Do thyself no harm: for we are 
al here, 29 Then he called for a light, and sprang 
in, and came trembling, and fell down before Paul 
and Silas, 80 And brought them out, and said, 
Sirs, what must I do to be saved? 31 And they 
said, Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved, and thy house. 32 And they spake 
unto him the word of the Lord, and to all that were 
in his house. 83 And he took them the same hour 
of the night, and washed ¢heir stripes ; and was bap- 
tized, he and all his, straightway. 34 And when 
he had brought them into his house, he set meat 


before them, and rejoiced, believing in God with all 


his house. 


We have here the designs of the persecutors of Paul and Silas baffled and 
broken. 

First. The persecutors designed to dishearten and discourage the preaching 
of the Gospel, and to make them sick of the cause, and weary of their work; 
but here we find them both hearty and heartened. ’ 

1. They were themselves hearty, wonderful hearty; never were poor prisoners 
so truly cheerful, nor so far from laying their hard usage to heart. Let us 
consider what their case was. The preetors among the Romans had rods carried 
before them, and axes bound upoe them; the fasces and secures. Now the 
had felt the smart of the rods, the plowers had plowed upon their backs, an 
made long their furrows; the many stripes they had laid on them were yery 
sore, and one might have expected to hear them complaining of them, of the 
rawness and soreness of their backs and shoulders; yet this was not all, they 
had reason to fear the axes next. Their Master was first scourged, and then 
crucified; and they might expect the same. In the meantime they were in the 
inner prison, their feet in the stocks, which (some think) not only held them 
but hurt them; and yet “at midnight,” when they should have been trying if 
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possible to get a little rest, “they prayed, and sang praises to God.” 1st. They 
prayed together; prayed to God to support them, and comfort them in their 
afflictions ; to visit them as he did Joseph in the prison, and to be with them; 
prayed that their consolations in Christ might abound as their afflictions for him 
did; prayed that even their bonds and stripes might turn to the furtherance of 
the Gospel; prayed for their persecutors, that God would forgive them, and 
turn their hearts. This was not an hour of prayer, but at midnight; it was not 
a house of prayer, but in a dungeon; yet it was seasonable to pray, and the 
prayer was acceptable. As in the dark, so out of the depths, we may cry unto 
God; no place, no time, amiss for prayer, if the heart be lifted up to God. 
They that are companions in suffering should join in prayer: “Is any aftlicted? 
let cn pray.” o trouble, how grievous soever, should indispose us for 
prayer. 2nd. They “sang praises to God;” they praised God, for we must 
‘in every thing give thanks.” We never want matter for praise, if we do not 
want a heart; and what should put the heart of a child of God out of tune for 
that duty, if a dungeon and a pair of stocks will not do it? They praised God 
that “they were counted worthy to suffer shame for his name ; and that they 
were so wonderfully supported and borne up under their sufferings, and felt 
Divine consolations so sweet, so strong in their souls. Nay, they not only 
praised God, but they sang praises to him, in some psalm or hymn, or spiritual 
song, either one of Davyid’s, or some modern composure, or one of their own 
as the Spirit gave them utterance. As our rule is, that the afHicted shoul 
pray; and, therefore, being in affliction they prayed; so our rule is, that the 
merry should sing psalms, Jas. v. 13, and therefore being merry in their affic- 
tion, merry after a godly sort, they sang psalms. This proves that singing of 
psalms is a gospel ordinance, and ought to be used by all good Christians; and 
that it is instituted not only for the expressing of their joys in a day of triumph, 
but for the balancing and relieving of their sorrows in a day of trouble. It 
was at midnight that they sang psalms, according to the example of the sweet 
Psalmist of Israel, Ps. exix. 62,‘ At midnight I will rise to give thanks unto 
thee.” Notice is here taken of one circumstance, that “the prisoners heard 
‘ If they did not hear them pray, yet they heard them sing praises. 
First. It intimates how hearty they were in singing praises to God; they sang 
so loud, that, though they were in the dungeon, yet they were heard all the 
prison over. Nay, so loud, that they waked the prisoners ; for we may suppose, 
being at midnight, they were all asleep. We should sing psalms with all our 
heart. The saints are called upon to sing aloud upon their beds, Ps. exliy. 5; 
but gospel grace carries the matter farther, and gives us an example of those 
that sang aloud in the prison, in the stocks. Secondly. Though they knew the 
prisoners would hear them, yet they sang aloud, as those that were not ashamed 
of their Master, or of his service. Shall those that would sing psalms in their 
families, plead in excuse for their omission of the duty, that they are afraid 
their neighbours should hear them, when those that sing profane songs roar 
them out, and care not who hears them? Z'hirdly. The prisoners were made 
to hear the prison songs of Paul and Silas, that they might be prepared for the 
miraculous favour shewed to them all for the sake of Paul and Silas, when 
the prison doors were thrown open; by this extraordinary comfort which they 
were filled with, it was published that he whom they preached was the conso- 
lation of Israel. 
before him; let those that are faithful to him, hear and triumph; and take of 
the comfort that is spoken to the prisoners of hope, Zee. ix. 12. 

2. God heartened them wonderfully by his signal appearances for them, 
ver. 26. Ist. There was immediately “a great earthquake ;” how far it extended 
we are not told, but it was such a violent shock in this place, that the very 
“foundations of the prison were shaken.” While the prisoners were hearkenin 
to the midnight devotions of Paul and Silas, and perhaps laughing at them, and 
making a jest of them, this earthquake would strike a terror upon them, and 
convince them that those men were the favourites of Heaven, and such as God 
owned. We had the house of prayer shaken in answer to prayer, and as a token 
of God’s acceptance of it, ch. iv. 31; and here the prison shaken. | 
was in these earthquakes to shew his resentment of the indignities done to his 
servants, to testify to those whose confidence is in the earth, the weakness and 
instability of that which they confide in, and to teach his people, that, though 
the earth be removed, yet he need not fear. 2nd. The prison doors were 
thrown open, and the prisoners’ fetters were knocked off, “every man’s bands 
were loosed.” Perhaps the prisoners when they heard Paul and Silas pray and 


sing psalms, admired them, and spake honourably of them, and said what the | 


damsel had said of them; Surely “these men are the servants of the living 
God ;” and to recompense them for. 
of them, they share in the miracle, and have their bands loosed. As 
God gaye to Paul all those that were in the ship with him, ch. xxvii. 24, so now 
he gave him all those that were in the prison with him. c } 
to these prisoners, as Grotius observes, that the apostles in preaching the 
Gospel were public blessings to mankind, as they “ proclaimed BSE to the 
captives, and the opening of the prison doors to them that were bound,” 
Isa. \xi. 13 et per eos solvi animorum vincula,—‘and as by them the bonds of 
souls were unloosed.’ 

Secondly. The persecutors designed to stop the progress of the Gospel, that 
no more might embrace it; thus they hoped to ruin the meeting by the river 
side, that no more hearts should be opened there; but here we find converts 
made in the prison, that house turned into a meeting, the trophies of the 
Gospel’s victories erected there, and the jailor, their own servant, become a 
servant of Christ. It is probable, some of the prisoners, if not all, were con- 
verted; surely the miracle wrought on their bodies in loosing their bands, was 
wrought on their souls too: see Job xxxvi. 8, 9,13; Ps. evil. 14, 15. But it is 
only the conversion of the jailor that is recorded. a 

1. He is afraid he shall lose his life, and Paul makes him easy as to that care, 
ver. 27, 28. 

Ist. He awoke out of his sleep; it is likely the shock of the earthquake 
waked him, and the opening of the prison doors, and the prisoners’ expressions 
of joy and amazement, when in the dark they found their bands loosed, and 
called to tell one another what they felt. This was enough to wake the jailor, 
whose place required that he should not be hard to wake. This wakening 
of him out of his sleep, signified the awakening of his conscience out of his 
spiritual slumber; the call of the Gospel is, ‘* Awake, thou that sleepest,” 

ph. v.14; like that Jonah i. 6. ; 

2nd. He saw the prison doors open, and supposed, as well he might, that the 

risoners were fled ; and then what would become of him? e knew the 

oman law in that case, and it was executed not long ago upon the keepers 
out of whose hands Peter escaped, ch. xii. 19; it was according to that of the 

rophet, 1 Kin. xx. 39, 42, “Keep this man; if he be missing, thy life shall go 

or his life? The Roman lawyers after this, in their readings upon the law, 

de custodia reorum,—‘the custody of criminals, which appoints that the 
keeper should undergo the same punishment that should be inflicted on the 
prisoner, if he let him escape, take care to except an escape by miracle. 

3rd. In his fright he drew his sword, and was going to kill himself, to prevent 
a more terrible death; an expected one, a pompous, ignominious death, which 
he knew he was liable to for letting his prisoners escape, and not looking 
better to them; and the extraordinary a charge which the magistrates gave 


Let the prisoners that mean to oppose him, hear and tremble | 


The Lord | 
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and confirm them in, their good opinion | 
As afterwards | 


God hereby signified | 
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him concerning Paul and Silas, made him conclude they would be very severe 
upon him if they were gone. The philosophers generally allowed self-murder ; 
Seneca prescribes it as the last remedy which those that are in distress may 
have recourse to. The Stoics, notwithstanding their pretended conquest of the 
passions, yielded thus far to them; and the Epicureans, who indulged the plea- 
sures of sense, to avoid its pains chose rather to put an end toit. This jailor 
thought there was no harm in anticipating his own death; but Christianity by 
this proves itself to be of God, that it keeps us to the law of our creation, 
revives, enforces and establishes that; obliges us to be just to our own lives, 
and teacheth us cheerfully to resign them to our graces, but courageously to 
hold them out against our corruptions. 

4th. Paul stopped him from his proceeding against himself; ver. 28, he “ eried 
with a loud voice,” not only to make him hear, but to make him heed, saying, 

Do not practise any evil to thyself ;’ “Do thyself no harm.” All the cautions 
of the Word of God against sin and all appearances of it, and approaches to it, 
have this tendency, “Do thyself no harm.” Man, woman, do not wrong thyself, 
nor ruin thyself; hurt not thyself, and then none else can hurt thee. Do not 
sin: for nothing but that can hurt thee. Even as to the body, we are cautioned 
against those sins which do harm to that, and are taught not to hate our own 
flesh, but to nourish and cherish it. The jailor need not fear being called to an 
account for the escape of his prisoners, for they are all here. It was strange 
that some of them did not slip away when the prison doors were opened, and 
they were loosed from their bands; but their amazement held them fast, and 
being sensible it was by the prayers of Paul and Silas that they were loosed, 
they would not stir ulead they stirred; and God shewed his power in binding 
their spirits, as much as in loosing their feet. 

2. He is afraid he shall lose his soul, and Paul makes him easy as to that care 
too, One concern leads him to the other, and a much greater ; and being hin- 
dered from hastening himself out of this world, he begins to think, if he had 
pursued his intention, whither death would have brought him, and what would 
have become of him on the other side death? <A very proper thought for such 
as have been snatched as a brand out of the fire, when there was but a step 
between them and death. And perhaps the heinousness of the sin he was 
running into helped to alarm him. 

Ist. Whatever was the cause, he was put into a mighty consternation; the 
Spirit of God, that was sent to convince, in order to his being a Comforter, 
struck a terror upon him, and startled him. Whether he took care to shut the 
prison doors again, we are not told; perhaps he forgot that, as the woman of 
Samaria, when Christ had impressed convictions on her conscience, left her 
waterpot, and forgot her errand to the well; for he called for a light with alk 
speed, and sprang in to the inner prison, and came trembling to Paul and Silas. 
Those that have sin set in order before them, and are made to know their 
abominations, cannot but tremble at the apprehension of their misery and 
danger. This jailor, when he was thus made to tremble, could not apply himself 
to a more proper person than to Paul, for it had once been his own case. He 
had been a persecutor of good men, as this jailor was; had cast them into 
prison, as he kept them; and, when like him, he was made sensible of it, he 
trembled, and was astonished; and therefore was able to speak the more 
feelingly to the jailor. } : : , 
one Yn this consternation he applied himself to Paul and Silas for relief. 

bserve 

First. How reverent and respectful his address to them is: he called for a 
light, because they were in the dark, and that they might see what a fright he 
was in. He fell down before them, as one amazed at the badness of his own 
condition, and ready to sink under the load of his terror because of it; he fell 
down before them, as one that had upon his spirit an awe of them, and of the 
image of God upon them, and_ of their commission from God. It is likely he 
had heard what the damsel said of them, that they were the servants of the 
living God, which shewed to them the way of salvation, and as such, he thus 
expressed his veneration for them. He fell down before them to beg their 
pardon, as a penitent, for the indignities he had done them; and to beg their 
advice, as a supplicant, what he should do. He gave them a title of respect, 
Sirs, xépcor, lords, masters ; it was, but now, rogues and villains, and he was their 
master; but now, sirs, lords, and they are his masters. Converting grace 
changes people’s language of and to good people, and good ministers. And to 
those who are thoroughly convinced of sin, the very feet of those are beautiful 
that bring tidings of Christ, yea, though they are disgracefully fastened in 
the stocks, : 

Secondly. How serious his inquiry is; “ What must I do to be saved?” Ist. 
His salvation is now his great concern, and lies nearest his heart, which before 
was the farthest thing in his thoughts. Not, What shall I do to be preferred, 
to be rich and great in the world? but, “what shall I do to be saved?” 2nd. 
He doth not inquire concerning others, what they must do; but concerning 
himself, “what must I do?” It is his own precious soul that he is in care 
about; let others do as they please, tell me what I must do, what course I 
must take. 37d. He is convinced that something must be done, and done by 
him too, in order to his salvation; that it is not a thing of course, a thing that 
will do itself: but a thing about which we must strive, and wrestle, and take 
pains. He asks not, what may be done for me; but, “ what shall 1 do?” that, 
being now in fear and trembling, I ma work out my salvation, as Paul speaks 
in his epistle to the church at Philippi, of which this jailor was, perhaps with 
respect to his trembling inquiry here; intimating that he must not only ask 
after his salvation, as he had done, but work out his salvation with a holy 
trembling, Phil. ii. 12. 4th. He is willing to do anything ; Tell me what I must 
do, and Iam here ready to do it. Sirs, put me into any way, if it be but the 
right way, and a sure way, though narrow, and thorny, and up hill; yet 1 will 
walk in it. Note, Those who are thoroughly convinced of sin, and_truly 
concerned about their salvation, will surrender upon discretion to Jesus Christ; 
will give him a blank to write what he pleaseth; will be glad to have Christ 
upon his own terms, Christ upon any terms. 5th. He is inquisitive what he 
should do; is desirous to know what he should do; and asks those that were 
likely to tell him. “If ye will inquire, inquire ye,” Jsa. xxii. 11. They that set 
their faces Zionward, must ask the way thither, Jer. 1.5. We cannot know it 
of ourselves ; but God has made it known_to us by his Word, has appointed his 
ministers to assist us in consulting the Scriptures; and has promised to give 
his Holy Spirit to them that ask him, to be their guide in the way of salvation. 
6th. He brought them out to put this question to them, that their answer might 
not be by duress, or compulsion, but they might prescribe to him, though he 
was their keeper, with the same liberty as they did to others. He brings them 
out of the duugeon, in hopes they would bring him out of a much worse. 

3rd. They very readily directed him what he must do, ver. 31; they were 
always ready to answer such inquiries: though they are cold, and sore, and 
sleepy, they do not adjourn this cause to amore conyenient time and place ; do 
not bid him come to them the next sabbath at the meeting pee by the river 
side, and they will tell him ; but they strike while the iron is hot, take him now 
when he is in a good mind, lest the conviction should wear off; now God begins 
to work, it is time for them to set in as workers together with God. They do 
not upbraid him with his rude and ill carriage towards them, and his going 
beyond his warrant ; all this is forgiven, and forgotten, and they are as glad to 
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i vy to heayen, as the best friend they have. They did not 
shew Hin she way he trembled; they gave him the same direction they 
did to others, “ Believe in the Lord Jesus, Christ.” One would think they 
should have said, Repent of thy abusing us in the first place. No, that 1s over- 

d easi assed by, if he will but believe in Christ. Thisis an example 
looked and easily passed by, 11 } amp 
to ministers to encourage penitents, to meet those that are coming to Christ, 
and take them by the hand; not to be hard upon any for unkindnesses done to 
them: but to seek Christ’s honour more than their own. Here is the sum of 
the whole Gospel, the covenant of grace in a few words Belieye in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved, and thy house. ere is, 

First. The happiness promised; “ Thon shalt be saved:” not only rescued 
from eternal ruin, but brought to eternal life and blessedness. | Thou, though a 
poor man, an under-jailor, or turnkey, mean and of low condition in the world, 
yet that shall be no bar to thy salvation. Thou, though a great sinner, though 
a persecutor, yet thy heinous transgressions shall be all forgiven, through the 
merits of Christ; and thy hard embittered heart shall be softened and sweet- 
ened by the grace of Christ, and thus thou shalt neither die for thy crime, nor 
die of thy disease. . . E Aa 

Secondly. The condition required ; “ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ.” We 
must admit the record that God hath given in his Gospel concerning his Son, 
and assent to it as faithful, and well worthy of all acceptation., We must 
approve the method God has taken, of reconciling the world to himself by a 
ce eae and accept of Christ as he is offered to us, and give up ourselves to 

be ruled, and taught, and saved by him. This is the only way, and a sure way 

to salvation; no other way of salvation but by Christ, and no other way of our 
being saved by Christ but by believing in him; and no danger of coming short, 
if we take this way: for it is the way that God has appointed, and he is faithful 
that has promised. It is the Gospel that is to be preached to every creature, 

“he that believes shall be saved.” 

Thirdly. The extent of this to his family; “ Thon shalt be saved, and thy 
house :” that is, God will be in Christ a God to thee and to thy seed, as he was 
to Abraham. Believe, and salvation shall come to th house, as Lu. xix. 9. 
Those of thy house that are infants, shall be admitted into the visible church 
with thee, and thereby put into a fair way for salvation. Those that are grown 
up shall have the means of salvation brought to them, and be they never so 
many, let them believe in Jesus Christ, and they shall be sayed; they are all 
welcome to Christ upon the same terms. 

4th. They proceeded to instruct him and his family in the doctrine of Christ ; 
ver. 32, they “spake unto him the word of the Lord.” He was, for aught 
appears, an utter stranger to Christ, and therefore it is requisite he should be 
told who this Jesus is, that he may believe in him, Jno. ix. 36; and the sub- 
stance of the matter lying in a little compass, they soon told -him enough to 
make his being baptized a reasonable seryice. Christ’s ministers should haye 

. the word of the Lord so ready to them, and so richly dwelling in them, as to be 
able to give instruction off-hand, to any that desire to hear and receive it, for 
their direction in the way of salvation. They spake the word not only to him, 
but “to all that were in his house.” Masters of families should take care that 
all under their charge, partake of the means of knowledge and grace: and that 
the word of the Lord be spoken to them; for the souls of the poorest seryants 
are as precious as those of their masters, and are bought with the same price. 

5th. The jailor and his family were immediately baptized; and shewte took 
upon them the profession of Christianity, submitted to its laws, and were 
admitted to its privileges: upon their declaring solemnly as the eunuch did, that 
they believed that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, he was “ baptized, he and all 
his, straightway.” Neither he nor any of his family desired time to consider, 
whether they should come into baptismal! bonds or no; nor did Paul and Silas 
desire time to try their sincerity, and to consider whether they should baptize 
them or no ; but the Spirit of grace worked such a strong faith in them, all ona 
sudden, as superseded farther debate, and Paul and Silas knew by the Spirit, 
that it was a work of God that was wrought in them: so that there was no 
occasion for demur; this therefore will not justify such precipitation in ordi- 
nary cases. 

6th. The jailor was hereupon very respectful to Paul and Silas, as one that 
knew not how to make amends for the injury he had done to them, much less 
for the kindness he had receiyed from them; he “took them the same hour of 
the night,” would not let them lie a minute longer in the inner prison; but, 
First. He “washed their stripes,” to cool them, and abate the smart of them, 
to clean them from the blood which the stripes had fetched; it is probable he 
bathed them with some healing liquor, as the good Samaritan helped the 
wounded man by pouring in oil and wine. Secondly. He brought them into his 
house, bade them welcome to the best room he had, and prepared his best bed 
for them. Now nothing was thought good enough for them, as before nothin 
bad enough. Thirdly. He “set meat before them,” such as his house woul 
afford, and they were welcome to it; by which he expressed the welcome which 
his soul gaye to the Gospel. They had “spoken to him the word of the Lord,” 
had broken the bread of life to him and iis family, and he haying reaped so 
plentifully of their spiritual things, he thought it was but reasonable that they 
should reap of his carnal things, | Cor. ix. 11. What haye we houses and tables 
for, but, as we have opportunity, to serve God and his people with them? 

ith. The voice of rejoicing with that of salyation was heard in the jailor’s 
honse: neyer was such a truly merry night kept there before; “he rejoiced 
believing in God with all his house.” ‘There was none in his house that refuse 
to be baptized, and so made a jar in the harmony; but they were unanimous 
in embracing the Gospel, which added much to the joy. Or, it may be read, 
‘he, believing in God, rejoiced all the house over; ravocxe. He went to every 
apartment expressing his joy. Observe, Furst. His believing in Christ is called 
believing in God, which intimates that Christ is God, and that the design of the 

rospel is sofar from being to draw us from God, saying, “ Go serve other gods,” 

Deu. xiii. 2, that it has a direct tendency to brmg us to God. Secondly. His 

faith produced joy. ‘They that by faith haye given up themselves to God in 

Christ as theirs, have a great deal of reason to rejoice; the eunuch when he 

was converted went on his way rejoicing; and here the jailor rejoiced. The 

conversion of the nations is spoken of, in the Old Testament, as their rejoicin 

Ps. Ixvii. 4; xevi, ll. For ‘‘believing we rejoice with joy unspeakable, and fil 

of glory 7 believing in Christ is rejoicing in Christ. Thirdly. He signified his 

joy to all about him. Out of the abundance of the joy in his heart his mouth 
aralke, to the glory of God, and their encouragement who believed in God too. 
hose who haye themselves tasted the comforts of religion, should do what 


they can to bring others to the taste of them; one cheerful Christian should 
make many. > 


35 And when it was day, the magistrates sent the 
serjeants, saying, Let those men go. 86 And the 
keeper of the prison told this saying to Paul, The 


magistrates have sent to let you go: now therefore 
608 
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depart, and go in peace. 87 But Paul said unto 
them, They have beaten us openly uncondemned, 
being Romans, and have cast ws into prison; and now 
do they thrust us out privily? nay verily; but let 
them come themselves and fetch us out. 88 And 
the serjeants told these words unto the magistrates : 


and they feared, when they heard that they were 
Romans. 89 And they came and besought them, 
and brought them out, and desired them to depart 
out of the city. 40 And they went out of the 
prison, and entered into the house of Lydia: and 
when they had seen the brethren, they comforted 
them, and departed. 


In these verses we have, ' A 
First. Orders sent for the discharge of Panl and Silas out of prison ; ver. 35,36. 
1. The magistrates that had so basely abused them the day before gave the 
orders; and their doing it so early, “as soon as it was day,” intimates that 
either they were sensible the terrible earthquake they felt at midnight was 
intended to plead the cause of their prisoners, or their consciences had smitten 
them for what they had done, and made them very uneasy. While the persecuted 
were singing in the stocks, the persecutors were full of tossings to and fro 
upon their beds, through anguish of mind; complaining more of the lashes of 
their consciences than the prisoners did of the lashes on their backs; and more 
in haste to give them a aiehirce. than they were to petition for one. Now God 
made his seryants to be “pitied of them that had carried them captives,” Ps. 
cv. 46. The magistrates sent serjeants, fafdovxous, ‘those that had the rods,’ 
the vergers, the tipstayes, the beadles, those that had been employed in beating 
them, that they might go and ask them forgiveness. The order was, * Let those 
men go ;” it is probable they designed farther mischief to them, but God turned 
their hearts, and as he had made their wrath hitherto to praise him, so the 
remainder thereof he did restrain, Ps. Ixxyi. 10. ‘ 
2. The jailor brought them the news, yer. 36; “The magistrates have sent to 
*” Some think the jailor had betimes transmitted an account to the 
magistrates of what had passed in his house that night, and so had obtained 
this order for the discharge of his prisoners; “now therefore depart.” Not 
that he was desirous to part with them as his guests, but as his priccher 5 they 
shall still be welcome to his house: but is glad they are at liberty from his 
God could by his grace, as easily have converted He magistrates asthe 
od hath chosen the 


let you go. 


stocks. 
jailor, and haye brought them to faith and baptism, but 
poor of this world, Jas. ii. 5. ~~ 3 . 

Secondly. Paul’s insisting upon the breach of privilege which the magistrates 
had been guilty of, ver. 37; Paul said to the serjeants, “They have beaten us 
openly uncondemned, being Romans, and have cast ys into prison,” against all 
law and justice; “and now do they thrust us out privily?” and think to make 
us amends with that for the injury done us? “ nay. verti, but let them come 
themselves and fetch us out,” and own that they haye done us wrong. It is 
probable the magistrates had some intimation that they were Romans, and 
were made sensible that their fury had carried them farther than the law could 
Rear ee out; and that was the reason they gaye orders for their discharge. 

ow. observe 

1. Paul did not plead this before he was beaten, though it is probable it might 
have prevented it, lest he should seem to be afraid of suffering for the truth 
which he had preached. Tully, in one of his orations against Verres, tells of one 
Ganins, that was ordered by Merce: to be beaten in Sicily, that all the while he 
was under the lash he cried out nothing but, Civis Romanus sum,—1 am a 
citizen of Rome;* Paul did not do so; he had nobler things than that to comfort 
himself with in his affliction. : ‘ 

2. He did plead it after, to put an honour upon his sufferings, and upon the 
cause he suffered for, to let the world know that the preachers of the Gospel 
were not such despicable men as they were commonly looked upon to be, and 
that they merited better treatment. He did it likewise to mollify the magistrates 
towards the Christians at Philippi, and to gain better treatment for them; and 
beget in the people a better opinion of the Christian religion, when they saw 
that Paul had a fair adyantage against their magistrates, mi hit have brought 
his action against them, and had them called to an account for what they had 
done, and yet did not take the adyantage, which was very much to the honour 
of that worthy name by which he was called. Now here, b 

Ist. Paul lets them know how many ways they had run themselves into 9 
premunire, and that he had lay enough to know it. First. They had beaten 
them that were Romans; some think Silas was a Roman citizen as well as Paul; 
others, that that doth not necessarily follow, Paul was a citizen, and Silas was 
his companion. Now both the Ler Porcia and the Lex Sempronia did ex Fesely 
forbid liberum corpus Romani civis, virgis aut aliis, verbertbus-c@di,— the fre 
body of a Roman citizen to be beaten with rods or otherwise.’ Roman his- 
torians give instances of cities that had their charters taken from 


em for 
use 


e belongs to Christ, stands to it, and thinks he may 
hath el ‘ 
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prison, without shewing any cause of their commitment, and in an_ arbitrary 
manner by a verbal order. Fifthly. They now thrust them out privily. They 
had not indeed the impudence to stand by what they had done, but yet had not 
the honesty to own themselves in a fault. 

2nd. He insists upon it that they should make them an acknowledgment of 
their error, and give them a public discharge, to make that the more honourable, 
as they had done them a public disgrace, which made that the more disgraceful. 
“Let them come themselves and fetch us out,” and give a testimony to our 
innocency, and that we have done nothing worthy of stripes or of bonds. It was 
not a point of honour that Paul stood thus stiffly upon, but _a point of justice, 
and not to himself so much as to his cause ; Let them come and stop the clamours 
of the people, by confessing that we are not the troublers of the city. | 

Thirdly. The magistrates’ submission, and the reversing of the judgment | 
given against Paul and Silas, ver. 38, 39. j 

1. The magistrates were frightened when they were told (though it may be 
they knew it before) that Paul was a Roman. They feared when they heard it, 
lest some of his friends should inform the government what they had done, and 
they should fare the worse for it. The proceedings of persecutors have often 
been illegal, even by the laws of nations; and often inhuman, against the law of 
nature; but always sinful, and against God’s law. 

2. They came and besought them not to take the advantage of the law against 
them, but he overlooks the illegality of what they had done, and says no more 
of it: they brought them out of the prison, owning that they were wrongfully 
put into it, and desired them that they would peaceably and quietly depart out 
of the city. Thus Pharaoh and his servants. that had set God and Moses at 
defiance, came to Moses and “bowed down themselves to him, saying, Get thee 
out,” Hx. xi. 8. God can make the enemies of his people ashamed of their envy 
and emnity to them, /sa. xxvi. 11. Jerusalem is sometimes made a burthensome 
stone tv them that heave at it, which they would gladly get clear of, Zec. xii. 3. 
Yet, if the repentance of these magistrates had been sincere, they would have 
desired them not to depart out of their city, as the Gadarenes desired to be rid 
of Christ, but would have courted their stay, and begged of them to continue 
in their city, to shew them the way of salvation. But many are convinced that 
Christianity is not to be persecuted, who yet are not convinced that it ought to 
be embraced, or at least are not persuaded to embrace it. They are compelled 
to do honour to Christ and his servants, “to worship before their feet, and to 
know that he has loved them,” Fev. iii. 9, and yet do not go so far as to have 
benefit by Christ, or to come in for a share in his love. 

Fourthly. The departure of Paul and Silas from Philippi, ver. 40. They “ went 
out of the prison” when they were legally discharged, and not till then, though 
they were illegally committed. And then 

1, They took leave of their friends. They went “to the house of Lydia,” 
where probably the disciples had met to pray for them, and there they saw the 
brethren, or visited them at their respective habitations; which was soon done, 
they were so few; and they comforted them, by telling them (saith an ancient 
Greek commentary) what God had done for them, and how he had owned them 
in the prison. ‘They encouraged them to keep close to Christ, and hold fast the 
profession of their faith, whatever difficulties they might meet with ; assurin 
them that all would then end well, everlastingly well. neue converts should 
have a great deal said to them to comfort them, for the joy of the Lord will be 
very much their strength. 

2. They quitted the town; they “departed.” I wonder they should do so; for, 
now they had had such an honourable discharge from their imprisonment, sure 
they might have gone on, at least for some time, in their work without danger; 
but I suppose they went away on that Byte of their Master’s, Mar. i. 38, 
“Let us go into the next towns, that 1 may preach there also, for therefore 
came I forth” Paul and Silas had an extraordinary call to Philippi, and yet 
when they were come there they see little of the fruit of their labours, and are 
soon driven thence. But yet they did not come in vain; though the beginnings 
here were small, the latter end greatly increased. Now beg laid the foundation 
of a church at Philippi which became very eminent ; had its bishops and deacons, 
and people that were more generous to Paul than any other church, as appears 
by his epistle to the Philippians, ch. i. 1; iv. 15. Let not ministers be dis- 
couraged though they see not the fruit of their labours presently; the seed 
sown seems to be lost under the clods, but it shall come up again in a plentiful | 
harvest in due time. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


We have here a farther account of the travels of Paul, and his services and sufferings for 
Christ; he was not like a candle upon a table, that gives light only to one room, but 
lixe the sun that goes its circuit to give light to many; he was called into Macedonia, 
a large kingdom. ch. xvi. 9; he began with Philippi, because it was the first city he 
came to; but he must not confine himself tothat. We have himhere, I. Preaching and 
persecuted at Thessalonica, another city of Macedonia, ver. 1—9. II. Preaching at 
Berea, where he met with an encouraging auditory, but was driven thence also by per- 
secution, ver. 10—15, III. Disputing at Athens, the famous university of Greece, 
ver. 16—21; and the account he gave of natural religion, for the conviction of those 
that were addicted to polytheism and idolatry, and to lead them to the Christian 
religion, ver. 22—3] ; together with the success of this sermon, ver. 32—34. 


OW when they had passed 
through Amphipolis, and 
Apollonia, they came to 
Thessalonica, where was a 
synagogue of the Jews: 2 
And Paul, as his manner 
was, went in unto them, and 
three sabbath days reasoned 
with them out of the serip- 
tures, 3 Opening and al- 
leging, that Christ must needs have suffered, and 
risen again from the dead; and that this Jesus, 
whom I preach unto you, is Christ. 4 And some 
of them believed, and consorted with Paul and Silas ; 
and of the devout Greeks a great multitude, and of | 
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the chief women not a few. 5 But the Jews whicle 
believed not, moved with envy, took unto them cer- 
tain lewd fellows of the baser sort, and gatliered a 
company, and set all the city on an uproar, and 
assaulted the house of Jason, and sought to bring 
them out to the people. 6 And when they found 
them not, they drew Jason and certain brethren 
unto the rulers of the city, crying, These that have 
turned the world upside down are come hither also ; 
7 Whom Jason hath received: and these all do 
contrary to the decrees of Ceesar, saying that there 
is another king, one Jesus. 8 And they troubled 
the people and the rulers of the city, when they 
heard these things. 9 And when they had taken 
security of Jason, and of the other, they let them go. 


_Paul’s two epistles to the Thessalonians, the two first he wrote by inspiration, 
give such a shining character of that church, that we cannot but be glad here 
in the history to meet with an account of the first founding of the church there. 

irst. Here is Paul’s coming to Thessalonica, which was the chief city of this 
country, called at this day, Salonech, in the Turkish dominions. Obserye, 

1. Paul went on with his work, notwithstanding the ill usage he had met with 
at Philippi; he did not fail, nor was discouraged. He takes notice of this in his 
first epistle to the church here, | 7'hes. ii. 2,“ After we were shamefully entreated 
at Philippi,” yet “we were bold in our God to speak unto you the Gospel of 
God.” The opposition and persecution that he met with made him the more 
resolute. None of these things moved him. He could never have held out, 
pe neo on, as he did, if he had not been animated by a spirit of power from 
on high. 

2. He did but pass through Amphipolis and Apollonia; the former a city near 
Philippi, the latter near Thessalonica. Doubtless he was under Divine direc- 
tion, and was told by the Spirit, who, as the wind, blows where he listeth, what 
places he should pass through, and what he should_rest in. Apollonia was a 
city of Ilyrium, which some think illustrates that of Paul, that he had preached 
the Gospel from Jerusalem, and round about unto Llyricum, Rom. xy. 9, that 
is, to the borders of Illyricum, where he now was. And we may suppose, 
though he be said only to pass through these cities, yet that he stayed so long 
in them as to publish the Gospel there, and to prepare the way for the entrance 
of other ministers among them, whom he would afterwards send. 

Secondly. His preaching to the Jews first, in their synagogue at Thessalonica. 
He found a synagogue of the Jews there, ver. 1, which intimates that one reason 
why he passed through those other cities mentioned, and did not continue long 
in them, was because there were no synagogues in them. But finding one in 
Thessalonica, by it he made his entry. 

1. It was always his manner to begin with the Jews, to make them the first 


| offer of the Gospel, and not to turn to the Gentiles till they had refused it, that 


their mouths might be stopped from clamouring against him because he preached 
to the Gentiles; for if they received the Gospel, they would cheerfully embrace 
the new converts ; if they refused it, they might thank themselves if the apostles 
carried it to those that would bid it welcome. That command of beginning 
at Jerusalem was justly construed as a direction, wherever they came, to begin 
with the Jews. ; : 

2. He met them in their synagogue on the sabbath day, in their place and at 
their time of meeting, and thus he would pay respect to both. Sabbaths and 
solemn assemblies are always very precious to those to whom Christ is precious, 
Ps. \xxxiv. 10. It is good being in the house of the Lord, on his day. ‘his was 
Christ’s manner, and Paul’s manner, and has been the manner of all the saints, 
the good old way which they have walked in. 

3. He “reasoned with them out of the Scriptures ;” they agreed with him to 
receive the Scriptures of the Old Testament; so far they were of amind. But 
they received the Scripture, and therefore thought they had reason to reject 
Christ ; Paul received the Scripture, and therefore saw great reason to embrace 
Christ. It was therefore requisite in order to their conviction that he should 
by reasoning with them, the Spirit setting in with him, convince them that his 
inferences from Scripture were right, and theirs were wrong. Note, The 

reaching of the Gospel should be both scriptural preaching, and rational; such 

Paul’s was, for he reasoned out of the Scriptures. We must take the Scriptures 
for our foundation, our oracle, and touchstone, and then reason out ot them, 
and upon them, and against those who, though they pretend zeal for the Scrip- 
tures, as the Jews did, yet wrest them _to their own destruction. Reason must 
not be set up in competition with the Scripture, but it must be made use of in 
explaining and applying the Scripture. : 

4. He Continued fo do this three sabbath days successively. If he could not 
convince them the first sabbath, he would try the second, and the third; for 
“precept must be upon precept, and line upon line.” God waits for sinners’ 
conversion, and so must his ministers; all the labourers came not into the 
vineyard at the first hour, no, nor at the first call, nor are wrought upon so 
suddenly as the jailor. ; : ; 

5. The drift and scope of his preaching and arguing was to prove that Jesus 
is the Christ; this was that which he opened and alleged, ver. 3. He first 
explained his thesis and opened the terms, and then alleged it and laid it down, 
as that which he would abide by, and which he summoned them in God's name 
to subseribe to. Paul had an admirable method of discourse; and shewed that 
he was himself both well apprized of the doctrine he preached and thoroughly 
understood it, and that he was fully assured of the truth of it, and therefore he 
opened it like one that knew it, and alleged it like one that believed it. He 
shewed them a 

ist. That if was necessary the Messiah should suffer and die, and rise again; 
that the Old Testament prophecies concerning the Messiah made it necessary 
he should. The great objection which the Jews made against Jesus being the 
Messiah was his ignominious death and suffermgs. ‘he cross of Christ was to 
the Jews a stumblingblock, because it did by no means agree with the idea they 
had framed of the Messiah; but Paul here allegeth, and makes it out unde- 
niably, not only that it was possible he might be the Messiah though he sutlered, 
but that being the Messiah it was necessary he should suffer. He could not 
otherwise be made perfect but by sufferings; for if he had not died, he could 
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i ain from the dead. This was it which Christ himself insisted 
osha lying Praeger not Christ to have suffered these things, and to 
ioe wate hig glory 2” And again, ver. 46, “ Thus it is written, and therefore 
“thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead.” He must needs 
have suffered for us, because he could not otherwise purchase the redemption 
for us; and he must needs have risen again, because he could not otherwise 

y option to us. 
ony bhp hen the Messiah; “ This Jesus whom I preach unto you.” and 
eall upon you to believe in, is Christ, is the Christ, is the Anointed of the Lord, 
is he that should come, and you are to look for no other; for God has, both by 
his word and by his works, (the two ways of his speaking to the children of men,) 
by the Scriptures and by miracles, and the gift of the Spirit to make both effec- 
tual, borne witness to him. Note, 1. Gospel ministers should preach Jesus. That 
must be their principal subject; their business is to bring people acquainted 
with him. 2. That which we are to preach concerning Jesus is that he is Christ 
and therefore we may hope to be saved by him, and we are bound to be ruled 

him. 5 
by tiraly. The success of his preaching there, ver. 4. ate , 

1. Some of the Jews believed, notwithstanding their rooted prejudices against 
Christ and his Gospel, and they consorted with Paul and Silas. They not only 
associated with them as friends and companions, but they gave up themselves 
to their conduct, as their spiritual guides; they put themselves into their pos- 
session, as an inheritance into the possession of the right owner, so the word 
signifies. They first gave themselves to the Lord, and then to them by the will 
of God, 2 Cor. viii. 5: they clave to Paul and Silas, and attended them where- 
ever they went. Note, They that believe in Jesus Christ come into communion 
with his faithful ministers, and consort with them. : 

2. Many more of the devout Greeks, and of the chief women, embraced the 
Gospel. "These were proselytes of the gate; the godly among the Gentiles, so 
the Jews called them; such as, though they did not submit to the law of Moses, 
yet renounced idolatry and immorality, worshipped the true God only, and did 
no man any wrong. These were of cefdjevoc"ENAnves,— the worshipping Gentiles ;’ 
as in America they call those of the natives that are converted to the faith of 
Christ, the praying Indians; these were admitted to join with the Jews in their 
synagogue worship. Of these a great multitude believed, more of them than of 
the thorough-paced Jews, that were wedded to the ceremonial law. And not 
a few of the chief women of the city, that were devout and had a sense of 
religion, embraced Christianity. Particular notice is taken of this for an ex- 
ample to the ladies, the chief women, and an encouragement to them to employ 
themselves in the exercises of devotion, and to submit themselves to the com- 
manding power of Christ’s holy religion, in all the instances of it; for this 
intimates how acceptable it will be to God, what an honour to Christ, and what 
great influence it may have upon many, besides the advantages of it to their 
own souls. 

No mention is here made of their preaching the Gospel to the Gentile idolaters 
at Thessalonica, and yet it is certain they did, and that great numbers were 
converted; nay, it should seem that of the Gentile converts that church was 
chiefly composed, though notice is not taken of them here: for Paul writes to 
the Christians there, as haying turned to God from idols, 1 Thes. i. 9, and that 
at the first entering in of the apostles among them, 

Fourthly. The trouble that was given-to Paul and Silas at Thessalonica. 
Wherever they preached they were sure to be persecuted; bonds and afflictions 
did abide them in every city. Observe, 

1. Who were the authors of their trouble: “the Jews which believed not,” that 
were moyed with envy, ver. 5. The Jews were in all places the most inveterate 
enemies to the Christians, especially to those Jews that turned Christians, 
whom they had a particular spleen against, as deserters. Now see what that 
division was which Christ came to send upon earth. Some of the Jews believed 
the Gospel, and pitied and prayed for those that did not; while those that did 
not envied and hated those that did. St. Paul, in his epistle to this church, 
takes notice of the rage and enmity of the Jews against the preachers of the 
Gospel, as their measure-filling sin, 1 T’hes. ii. 15, 16. 

2. Who were the instruments of the trouble: the Jews made use of “certain 
lewd persons of the baser sort,” whom they picked up and got together, and who 
must undertake to give the sense of the city against the apostles. All wise and 
sober people looked upon them with respect, and valued them, and none would 
appear against them but such as were the scum of the city, a parcel of vile 
scoundrels, that ‘were given to all manner of wickedness. ‘Tertullian pleads 
this with those that opposed Christianity, that the enemies of it were generally 
the worst of men: Tales semper nobis insecutores, injusti, impii, turpes, quos, et 
ipsi damnare consuestis, —‘ Our persecutors are invariably unjust, impious, in- 
famous, whom you yourselves have been accustomed to condemn.’—A pol. cap. v. 
It is the honour of religion, that those who hate it are generally the lewd fellows 
of the baser sort, that are lost to all sense of justice and virtue. 

3. In what method they proceeded against them. 

ist. They set the city in an uproar; made a noise to put people in a fright, 
and then every body ran to see what the matter was; Hey began a riot, and 
then the mob was up Pre ene See who are the troublers of Israel; not the 
faithful preachers of the Gospel, but the enemies of it. See how the devil carries 
on his designs; he sets cities in an uproar, sets souls in an uproar, and then 
fisheth in troubled waters. 

2nd. They assaulted the house of Jason, where the apostles lodged, with a 
design to bring them out to the people, whom they had incensed and enraged 
against them, and by whom they hoped to see them pulled to pieces. The pro- 
ceedings here were altogether illegal; if Jason’s house must be searched, it 
ought to be done by the proper officers, and not without a warrant. A man’s 
house (the law saith) is his castle; and for them, in a tumultuous manner, 
to assault a man’s house, to put him and his family in fear, was but to shew 
what outrages men are carried to by a spirit of persecution. If men haye 
offended, magistrates are appointed to inquire into the offence, and to judge 
of it; but to make the rabble judges and executioners too, as these here 
designed to do, was to make truth fall in the street, to set servants on horse- 
back and princes to walk as servants on the earth; to depose equity, and 
enthrone fury. 

3rd. When they could not get the apostles into their hands, whom they would 
have punished as vagabonds, and incensed the people against as strangers that 
came to spy out the land, and devour its strength, and eat the bread out of their 
mouths; then they fall upon an honest citizen of their own, who entertained the 
apostles in his house, his name Jason, a conyerted Jew, and drew him out with 
some other of the brethren to the rulers of the city. The apostles were advised 
to withdraw, for they were more obnoxious, Currenti cede furori,— Retire 
before the torrent. ut their friends were willing to expose themselves, being 
better able to weather this storm. “ For a good man,” for such good men as the 
apostles were, “some would even dare to die.” 

4th. They accused them to the rulers, and represented them as dangerous 

ersons, not fit to be tolerated, ‘The crime charged upon Jason is receiving and 
harbouring the apostles, ver. 7, countenancing them, and promoting their 
interest. And what was the apostles’ crime, that it should ee no less than 
misprision of treason to give them gh Iwo very black characters are 
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here given them, enon to make them odious to the people, and obnoxious to 
the magistrates, if they had been just. 

First. That they were enemies to the public peace, and threw every thing 
into disorder whereyer they came; “ Those that have turned the world upside 
down are come hither also.” In one sense it is true that wherever the Gospel 
comes in its power to any place, to any soul. it works such a change there, 


| gives such a wide change to the stream, so directly con to what it was, 
| that it may be said to turn the world upside down in that pla 


ce, in that soul. 
The love of the world is rooted out of the heart; and the way of the world 
contradicted in the life; so that the world is turned upside down there. But 
in the sense in which they meant it it is utterly false. They would have it 
thought that the preachers of the Gospel were incendiaries, and mischief-makers 
wherever they came; that they sowed discord among relations, set neighbours 
together by the ears, obstructed commerce, and inverted all order and regularity. 
Because they persuaded people to turn from vice to virtue, from idols to the 
living and true God, from malice and envy to love and peace, they are charged 
with turning the world upside down, when it was only the kingdom of the 
devil in the world that they thus overturned. Their enemies set the city in an 
uproar, and then laid the blame upon them; as Nero set Rome on fire, and then 
charged it upon the Christians. If Christ’s faithful ministers, even those that 
are most quiet in the land, be thus invidiously misrepresented and miscalled, 
let them not think it strange, or be exasperated by it; we are not better than 
Paul and Silas, who were thus abused. The accusers ery out, They are come 
hither also; they have been doing all the mischief they could in other places, 
and now they have brought the infection hither; it is therefore time for us to 
bestir ourselves, and make head against them. 

Secondly. That they were enemies to the established government, and dis- 
affected to that, and their principles and practices were destructive to monarchy, 
and inconsistent with the constitution of the state; ver. 7, They ‘‘all do con- 
trary to the decrees of Cesar;” not to any particular decree, for there was as 

et no law of the empire against Christianity ; but contrary to Cesar’s power 
in general to make decrees ; for they say, “ l'‘here is another King, one Jesus;” 
not only a king of the Jews, as our Sayiour was himself charged before Pilate, 
but Lord of all; so Peter called him in the first sermon he preached to 
the Gentiles, ch. x. 36. It is true the Roman government, both while it was 
a commonwealth, and after it came into the Ciesars’ hands, was very jealous 
of any governor under their dominion taking upon him the title of king, and 
there was an express law against it. But Christ’s kingdom was not of this 
world. His followers said indeed that Jesus is a King, but not an earthly 
king, not a rival with Cesar, nor his ordinances interfering with the decrees 
of Cesar, but who had made it a law of his kingdom to render unto Cxwsar 
the things that are Cesar’s. There was nothing in the doctrine of Christ 
that tended to the dethroning of princes, or the depriving them of any of 
their prerogatives ; and they knew it very well, and it was against their con- 
science that they laid this to their charge. And of all people it ill became the 
Jews to do it, who hated Cesar and his government, and sought the ruin of him 
and it, and who expected a Messiah that should be a temporal prince, and over- 
turn the thrones of kingdoms, and were therefore opposing our Lord Jesus, 
because he did not appear under that character. Thus they have been most 
spiteful in representing God's faithful people as enemies to Cesar, and hurtful 
to kings and provinces, who have been themselves setting up imperium in 
imperio,— a kingdom within a kingdom,’ a power not only in competition with 
Ceesar’s, but superior to it, that of the papal supremacy. 

4. The great uneasiness which this Be to the city; ver. 8, “ They troubled 
the people and the rulers of the city, when they heard these things.” They had 
no Ait opinion of the apostles or their doctrine, could not apprehend any danger 
to the state from them, and therefore were willing to connive at them; but if 
they be represented to them by the prosecutors as enemies to Cesar, they will 
be obliged to take cognizance of them, and to suppress them, for fear of the 
government, and this troubled them. Claudius, the present emperor, is repre- 
sented by Suetonius as a man very jealous of the least commotion, and timorous 
to the last degree, which obliged the rulers under him to be watchful against 
every thing that looked dangerous, or gave the least cause of suspicion; and 
therefore it troubled them to be brought under a necessity of disturbing good 
men. 

5. The issue of this troublesome affair. The magistrates had no mind to pro- 
secute the Christians; care was taken to secure the apostles. They absconded, 
and fled, and kept out of their hands, so that nothing was to be done but to dis- 
charge Jason and his friends upon bail, ver. 9. ‘he magistrates here were not 
so easily incensed against the apostles as the magistrates at Philippi were, but 
were more considerate and of better temper; so they “took security of Jason 
and the other,” bound them to their good behaviour, and perhaps they gave 
bond for Paul and Silas, that they should be forthcoming when they were called 
for, if any thing should afterwards appear against them. : 

Among the persecutors of Christianity, as there have been instances of the 
madness and rage of brutes, so there have been likewise of the prudence and 
temper of men. Moderation has been a virtue. 


10 And the brethren immediately sent away Paul 
and Silas by night unto Berea: who coming thither 
went into the synagogue of the Jews. 11 These 
were more noble than those in Thessalonica, in that 
they received the word with all readiness of mind, 
and searched the scriptures daily, whether those 
things were so. 12 Therefore many of them 
believed; also of honourable women which were 
Greeks, and of men, not afew. 13 But when the 
Jews of Thessalonica had knowledge that the word 
of God was preached of Paul at Berea, they came 
thither also, and stirred up the people. 14 And 
then immediately the brethren sent away Paul to 
go as it were to the sea: but Silas and Timotheus 
abode there still. 15 And they that conducted Paul 
brought him unto Athens: and receiving a com- 
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mandment unto Silas and Timotheus for to come to 
him with all speed, they departed. 


ATHENS, 


In these verses we have, - 

First. Paul and Silas removing to Berea, and employed in preaching the Gospel 
there, ver. 10. They had gone so far at Thessalonica that the foundations of a 
church were laid, and others were raised up to carry on the work that was 
begun, whom the rulers and people were not so much prejudiced against as they 
were against Paul and Silas; and therefore when the storm rose they withdrew, 
taking that as an indication to them that they must quit that place for the pre- 
sent. That command of Christ to his disciples, “‘ When eeoy peruecute you in one 
city, flee to another,” intends their flight to be not so much for their own safety, 
(flee to another to hide there,) as for the carrying on of their work, (flee to an- 
other to preach there,) as appears by the reason given, for “you shall not have 
gone over the cities of Israel till the Son of man be come,” Mat. x. 23. ‘Thus out 
of the eater came forth meat, and the devil was outshot in his own bow; he 
thought by persecuting the apostles to stop the progress of the Gospel, but it 
was so overruled as to be made to further it. See here, 

1. The care that the brethren took of Paul and Silas, when they perceived how 
the plot was laid against them. They “immediately sent them away by night,” 
incognito, “to Berea.” This conld be no surprise to the young converts, for 
ce When we were with you,” (saith Paul to them, 1 Zhes. iii. 9,) when we came 
first among you, “ we told you that we should suffer tribulation, even as it came 
to pass, and ye know.” It should seem that Paul and Silas would willingly have 
stayed and faced the storm, if the brethren would have let them; but they would 
Stier want their help than expose their lives, which it should seem were dearer 
to their friends than to themselves. They sent them away by night, under the 
coyert of that, as if they had been evil-doers. 

2. The constancy of Paul and Silas in their work. Though they fled from 
Thessaloniea, they did not flee from the service of Christ. When they came to 
Berea, they went into the synagogue of the Jews, and made their public appear- 
ance there. Though the Jews at Thessalonica had been their spiteful enemies, 
and, for aught they knew, the Jews at Berea would be so too, yet they did not 
therefore decline paying their respects to the Jews, either in revenge for the 
injuries they had received, or for fear of what they might receive. If others 
will not do their duty to us, yet we ought to do ours to them. 

Secondly. he good character of the Jews in Berea; ver. 11, “ These were 
more noble than those in Thessalonica.” The Jews in the synagogue at Berea 
were better disposed to receive the Gospel than the Jews in the synagogue at 
Thessalonica; they were not so bigoted and prejudiced against it; not so peevish 
and ill-natured; they were more noble, evyevéctepar, ‘better bred;’ that is, 
Ist. They had a freer thought, and lay more open t° conviction, were willing to 
hear reason, and admit the force it, and to subscribe to that which appeared to 
them to be truth, though it was contrary to their former sentiments. ‘This was 
more noble. 2nd. They had a better temper, were not so sour and morose and 
ill-conditioned towards all that were not of their mind. As they were ready to 
come into a unity with those that, by the power of truth; they were brought to 
coneur with, so they continued in charity with those they saw cause to differ 

rom. ‘This was more noble. They neither Brojudged the cause, nor were 
moved with envy at the managers of it, as the Jews at Thessalonica were, but 
a, menerously gave both it and them a fair hearing, without passion or par- 
iality. or, 

1. They received the word with all readiness of mind,” They were very 
wilting to hear it, oe apprehended the meaning of it, and did not shut 
their eyes against the light. They “attended to the things that were spoken of 
Paul,” as Lydia did, and were very well pleased to hear them, They did not 
pick quarrels with the word, nor find fault, nor seek occasion against the 
preachers of it, but bade it welcome, and put a candid construction upon every 
thing that was said; herein “they were more noble than the Jews in Thessa- 
lonica,” but walked in the same spirit and in the same steps with the Gentiles 
there, of whom it is said, that they received the word with joy of the Holy 
Ghost, and turned to God from idols, 1 Thes.i. 5,9. This was true nobility. 
The Jews gloried much in their being Abraham’s seed, thought themselves 
well-born, and that they could not be better born. But they are here told who 
among them were the most noble and the best bred men, those that were most 
disposed to receive the Gospel, and had the high and conceited thoughts in them 
captivated and brought into obedience to Christ. These were the most noble, 
and (if 1 may so say) the most gentleman-like men. Nobilitas sola est atque 
unica virtus,— Virtue and piety are true nobility, true honour; and without 
that, stemmata quid prosunt ?— what - pedigrees and pempous titles worth ” 
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2. 'They “ searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things were so.” Their 
readiness of mind to receive the word was not such as that they took things upon 
trust, swallowed them upon an implicit faith; no, but since Paul reasoned out 
of the Scriptures, and referred them to the Old Testament for the proof of 
what he said, they had recourse to their Bibles, turned to the places he referred 
them to, read the context, considered the scope and drift of them, compared 
them with other places of Scripture, examined whether Paul’s inferences from 
them were natural and genuine, and his arguments upon them cogent, and 
determined accordingly. Observe, Ist. The doctrine of Christ doth not fear 
ascrutiny. We that are advocates for his cause desire no more but that people 
will not say these things are not so, till they have first, without prejudice and 
partiality, examined whether they be so or no. 2nd. The New Testament is 
to be examined by the Old. The Jews received the Old Testament; and those 
that did so, if they considered things aright, could not but see cause sufficient to 
receive the New, because in it they see all the prophecies and promises of the 
Old, fully and exactly accomplished. 3rd. Those that read and receive the 
Scriptures, must search them, Jno. y. 39, must study them, and take pains in 
considering them, both that they may find out the truth contained in them, and 
may not mistake the sense of them, and so run into error, or remain in it} and 
that they may find out the whole truth contained in them, and may not rest ina 
superficial knowledge, in the outward court of the Scriptures, but may have an 
intimate acquaintance with the mind of God revealed in them. 4th. Searching 
the Scriptures must be our daily work. They that heard the word in the syna— 
gogue, on the sabbath day, did not think that enough, but were searching it 
every day in the week, that they might improve what they had heard the sabbath 
before, and prepare for what they were to hear the sabbath after. 5th. Those 
are truly noble, and are in a fair way to be more and more so, that make the 
Scriptures their oracle and touchstone, and consult them accordingly. Those 
that rightly study the Scriptures and meditate therein day and night, have 
their minds filled with noble thoughts, fixed to noble principles, and formed for 
noble aims and designs. ‘ These are more noble.” 

Thirdly. The good effect of the preaching of the Gospel at Berea. It had the 
desired success; the people’s hearts being prepared, a great deal of work was 
done suddenly, ver. 12. 

1. Of the Jews there were many that believed. At Thessalonica there were 
only some of them that believed, ver. 4; but at Berea, where they heard with 
unprejudiced minds, many believed; many more Jews than at Thessalonica. 
Note, God gives grace to those whom he first inclines to make a diligent use of 
the means of grace, and particularly to search the Scriptures. 

2. Of the Greeks likewise, the Gentiles, many believed, both of the honour- 
able women, the ladies of quality, and of men not afew; men of the first rank, 
as should seem by their being mentioned with the honourable women. The 
wives first embraced the Gospel, and then they persuaded their husbands to 
ae it; for “what knowest thou, O wife, but thou shalt save thy husband?” 

‘or. Vil. 16. 

Fourthly. The persecution that was raised against Paul and Silas at Berea, 
which forced Paul thence. 

1, The Jews at Thessalonica were the mischief-makers at Berea. They had 
notice that “the word of God was preached at Berea,”—for envy and jealousy 
bring quick intelligence, —and likewise that the Jews there were not so invete- 
rately set against it as they were. They came thither also, to turn the world 
upside down there, and they stirred up the people, and incensed them against 
the preachers of the Gospel; as if they had such a commission from the prince 
of darkness to go from place to place to oppose the Gospel as the apostles had 
to go from place to place to preach it. Thus we read before that the Jews at 
Antioch came to Iconium on purpose to incense the people against the apostles, 
ch. xiv. 19. See how restless Satan’s agents are in their opposition to the glory 
of Christ, and the salvation of the souls of men. This is an instance of the 
enmity that is in the serpent’s seed against the seed of the woman, and we must 
not think it strange if persecutors at home extend their rage to stir up persecu- 
tion abroad. 

2. This occasioned Paul’s remove to Athens. By seeking to extinguish this 
Divine fire which Christ had already kindled, they did but spread it the farther 
and the faster. So long Paul stayed at Berea, and such success he had there, that 
there were brethren there, and sensible active men too, which appeared by the 
care they took of Paul, ver. 14. They were aware of the coming of the perse- 
cuting Jews from Thessalonica, and that they were busy irritating the people 
against Paul; and, fearing what it would come to they lost no time, but imme- 
diately sent Paul away, whom they were most prejudiced and enraged against, 
hoping that that would pacify them, while they retained Silas and Timothy there 
still, who, now Paul had broke the ice, might be suticient to carry on the work 
without exposing him. They ‘sent Paul to go even to the sea,’ so some; “to go 
as it were to the sea,” so we read it, ws emi tiv Jadaccay, he went out from Berea 
in that road which went out to the sea, that the Jews, if they inquired after him, 
might think he was gone far enough; but he went by land to Athens, in which 
there was no culpable dissimulation at all. “They that conducted Paul” (as his 
guide and guard, he being both a aca re in the country, and one that had many 
enemies,) “brought him to Athens.” ‘he Spirit of God influencing his spirit, 
directed him to that famous city; famous of old for its power and dominion, 
when the Athenian comumiogiwadlth coped with the Spartan: famous afterwards 
for learning. It was the rendezvous of scholars; those that wanted learning 
went thither to get it, because those that had learning went thither to shew it. 
It was a great university, much resorted to from all parts, and therefore for the 
better diffusing of gospel light, Paul is sent thither, and is not ashamed or afraid 
to show his face among the philosophers there, and there to preach Christ 
crucified, though he knew it would be as much foolishness to the Greeks as it 
was to the Jews a stumblingblock. . 

3. He ordered Silas and ‘Timothy to come to him to Athens, when he found 
there was a prospect of doing good there; or because, there being none there 
that he knew, he was solitary and melancholy without them. Yet it should 
seem that, as much haste as he was in for them, he ordered Timothy to go about 
by Thessalonica, to bape nae an account of the affairs of that church; for he 
saith, 1 7'hes. iii. 1, 2, “We thought good to be left at Athens alone, and sent 
Timotheus to establish you.” 


16 Now while Paul waited for them at Athens, 
his spirit was stirred in him, when he saw the cit 
wholly given to idolatry. 17 Therefore disputed he 
in the synagogue with the Jews, and with the devout 
persons, and in the market daily with them that met 
with him. 18 Then certain philosophers of the 
Hpicureans, and of the Stoicks, encountered him, 
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And some said, What will this babbler say? other 
come, He seemeth to be a setter forth of strange 
cods: because he preached unto them Jesus, and 
the resurrection. 19 And they took him, and 
brought him unto Areopagus, saymg, May we know 
what this new doctrine, whereof thou speakest, is ? 
20 For thou bringest certain strange things to our 
ears: we would know therefore what these things 
mean. 21 (For all the Athenians and strangers 
which were there spent their time in nothing else, 
but either to tell, or to hear some new thing.) 


A scholar that has acquaintance, and is in love, with the learning of the ancients, 
would think he should have been very happy if he were where Paul now was 
at Athens, in the midst of the various sects of philosophers, and would have had 
a great many curious questions to ask them, for the explicating of the remains 
we haye of the Athenian learning; but Paul, though bred a scholar, and an 
ingenious active man, doth not make that any of his business at Athens; he hath 
pe work to mind. It is not the improving of himself in their philosophy that 
he aims at; he has learned to call it a vain thing, and is above it, Col. ii. 8. His 
business is, in God’s name, to correct their disorders in religion, and to turn 
them from the service of idols, and of Satan in them, to the seryice of the true 
living God in Christ. 

First. Here is the impression which the 
of the Athenians made upon Paul's spirit, ver. 16. Observe, | , ’ 

1. The account here given of that city. It was “wholly given to idolatry.” 
This agrees with the account which the heathen writers give of it, that there 
were more idols in Athens than there were in all Greece beside put together, 
and that they had twice as many sacred feasts as others had. Whatever strange 
gods were recommended to them they admitted them, and allowed them a 
temple and an altar,—‘so that they had almost as many gods as men,’—facilius 

possis deum quam hominem invenire. And this city, after the empire became 
Christian, continued ineurably addicted to idolatry, and all the pious edicts of 
the Christian emperors could not root it out, till, by the irruption of the Goths, 
that city was in a particular manner laid waste, and there are now scarce any 
remains of it. It is observable that there, where human learning most flourished, 
idolatry most abounded, and the most absurd and ridiculous idolatry, which 
confirms that of the apostle, that when they “professed themselves to he wise, 
they became fools,” Rom. i. 22; and, in the business of religion, were of all other 
the most vain in their imaginations. “The world by wisdom knew not God,” 
1 Cor.i. 2). They might have reasoned against polytheism and idolatry, but it 
seems the greatest pretenders to reason were the greatest slaves to idols, so 
necessary was it to the re-establishing even of natural religion, that there should 
be a Divine revelation, and that centering in Christ. 

2. The disturbance which the sight of this gave to Paul. Paul was not willin 
to appear publicly till Silas and ‘Timothy caine to him, that “out of the mouth 
of two or three witnesses the word might be established ;” but, in the mean- 
time, * his spirit was stirred within him.” He was filled with concern for the 
glory of God, which he saw given to idols, and with compassion to the souls of 
inen, which he saw thus enslaved to Satan, and led captive by him at his will. 
He beheld these transgressors and was grieved, and horror took hold of him. 
He had a holy indignation at the heathen priests that led the people such an 
_ endless trace of idolatry, and at their philosophers that knew better things, and 

yet uever said a word against it, but themselves went down the stream. 

Secondly. The testimony that he bore against their idolatry, and his endea~ 
vours to bring them to the knowledge of the truth. He did not, as Witsius 
observes. in the heat of his zeal break into the temples, pull down their images, 
demolish their altars, or fly in the face of their priests; nor did he run about 
the streets crying, You are all the bond-slaves of the devil, though it was too 
true: but he observed a decorum, and kept himself within due bounds, doing 
that only which became a prudent man. 

1. He'went to the synagogue of the Jews, who, though enemies to Christi- 
anity, were free from idolatry, and joined with them in that among them which 
was good, and took the opportunity given him there of disputing for Christ, 
ver. 17: he discoursed with the Jews, reasoned fairly with them, and put it to 
them, what reason they could give why, since ther expected the Messiah, they 
would not receive Jesus. ‘There he met with the devout persons that had 
forsaken the idol temples, but rested in the Jews’ synagogue, and he talked with 
these to lead them on to the Christian church, to which the Jews’ synagogue 
was but as a porch. 

2. He entered into conversation with all that came in his way about matters 
of religion. “In the market,” év 77 ayop¢, in the exchange or place of commerce, 
he disputed daily as he had oceasion, with them that met him, or that he hap- 
pened into company with, that were heathen, and never came to the Jews’ syna- 
gogue. ‘The zealous advocates for the cause of Christ will be ready to plead it 
in all companies as occasion offers. The ministers of Christ must not think it 
enough to speak a good word for Christ once a week, but should be daily speak- 
ing honourably of him to such as meet with them. 

Thirdly. The inquiries which some of the philosophers made concerning Paul’s 
doctrine. Observe, 

1. Who they were that encountered him, that entered into discourse with him, 
and opposed him; he disputed with all that met him in the places of concourse, 
or rather of discourse; most took no notice of him, slighted him, and never 
minded a word he said; but there were some of the philosophers that thought 
him worth making remarks upon, and they were those whose principles were 
most directly contrary to Christianity. Ist. The Epicureans, who thought God 
altogether such a one as themselves, an idle, inactive being, that minded nothing, 
nor put any difference between good and evil. They would not own either that 
God made the world or that he governs it, nor that man needs to make any 
conscience of what he saith or doth, having no punishment to fear, or rewards 
to hope for; all which loose atheistical notions Christianity is levelled against. 
‘Nhe Epicureans indulged themselves in all the pleasures of sense, and placed 
their happiness in them, in what Christ has taught us in the first place to den 
ourselves. 2nd. The Stoics, who thought themselves altogether as good as God, 
and indulged themselves as much in the pride of life as the Epicureans did in the 
lusts of the flesh and of the eye. They made their virtuous men to be no way 
inferior to God himself, nay, to be superior. Esse aliquid quo sapiens antecedat 
Deum,— There is that in which a wise man excels God,’ so Seneca; to which 
Christianity is directly opposite, as it teacheth us to deny ourselves, and to abase 
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aes feo to come off from all confidence in ourselves, that Christ may 
be all in all, 

2. What their different sentiments were of him; such there were as there 
were of Christ, ver. 18. 1st. Some called him a babbler, and thought he spoke 
without any design, whatever came uppermost, as men of crazed imaginations 
do; What will this babbler say 2?” 0 oneppodoyos obtos, this ‘scatterer of words,’ 
that goes about throwing here one idle word or story and there another, with- 
out any intendment or signification; or, ‘this picker up of seeds ;” some of the 
critics tell us it is used for a little sort of bird, that is worth nothing at all 
either for the spit or for the cage, ‘that picks up the seeds that lie uncovere 

either in the field or by the way side, and hops here and there for that purpose,’ 
—avicula parva que semina in triviis dispersa colligere solet. Sucha pitiful, 
contemptible animal they took Paul to be; or supposed he went from place 
to place venting his notions to get money,—a penny here and another there, 
as that bird picks up here and there a grain. ‘They looked upon him as an idle 
fellow, and regarded him, as we say, no more than a ballad singer. 2nd. Others 
called him, “a setter forth of strange gods,” and thought he spoke with design 
to make himself considerable by that means. And if he had strange gods to set 
forth, he could not bring them to a better market than to Athens. He did not, 
as many did, directly set forth new gods, nor avowedly, but they thought he 
seemed to do so, “because he preached unto them Jesus and the resurrection.” 
From his first coming among them he ever and anon harped upon these two 
strings, which are indeed the principal doctrines of Christianity—Christ and 
afuture state—Christ our way, and heaven our end; and though he did not 
call these gods, yet they thought he meant to make them $03 Toy ‘Inoody Kai THY 
‘Aveotacw,—Jesus they took for a new god, and Anastasis, ‘the resurrection,’ 
for a new goddess. ‘Thus they lost the benefit of the Christian doctrine, by 
dressing it up in a pagan dialect; as if belieying in Jesus, and looking for the 
resurrection, were the worshipping of new demons. : i ’ 

3. The proposal they made to give him a free, full, fair, and publie hearing, 
ver. 19, 20. They had ee some broken pieces of his doctrine, and are willing 
to have a more perfect knowledge of it. or . 

Ist. They Tne upon it as strange and surprising, and yery different from the 
philosophy that had for many ages been taught and professed at Athens. It is 
a new doctrine, which we do not understand the drift and design of; “thou 
bringest certain strange things to our ears,” which we neyer heard of before, 
and know not what to make of now. By this it should seem that, among all the 
learned books they had, they either had not or heeded not the book of Moses 
and the prophets, else the doctrine of Christ would not have been so perfectly 
new and strange to them. ‘There was but one book in the world that was of 
Divine inspiration, and that was the only book they were strangers to, which, 
if they would have given a due regard to, would in its very first page have 
determined that great controversy among them, about the origin of the universe. 

ond. They desire to know more of it, only because it was new and strange ; 
“May we know what this new doctrine is?” or is it (like the mysteries of the 

ods) to be kept as a profound secret? If it may be, we would gladly know, and 
desire thee to tell us, what these things mean, that we may be dble to pass 
a judgment upon them. ‘This was a fair proposal; it was fit they should kuow 
mad this doctrine was before they embraced it; and they were so fair as not 
to condemn it till they had had some account of it. 3rd. The place they brought 
him to, in order to this public declaration of his doctrine, It was to Areopagus, 
the same word that is translated (ver. 22) Mars’ hill; it was the town house, or 
guildhall of their city, where the magistrates met upon public business, and 
the courts of justice were kept; and it was as the theatre in the university, 
or the schools, where learned men met to communicate their notions. The 
court of justice which sat here was famous for its equity, which drew appeals 
to it from all parts. If any denied a god, he was liable to the censure of this 
court; Diagoras was by them put to death as a contemner of the gods. Nor 
might any new god be admitted without their approbation. ither they 
brought Paul to be tried, not as a criminal but as a candidate. 

4. The general character of the people of that city given upon this occasion ; 
yer. 21, “All the Athenians,” that is, natives of the place, and the strangers 
which sojourned there for their improvement, “spent their time in nothing else 
but either to tell or to hear some new thing,” which comes in as the reason 
why they were inquisitive concerning Paul's doctrine, not because it was good, 
but because it was new. It isa very sorry character which is here given of the 
people, yet many transcribe it. Ist. hey were all for conyersation; St. Paul 
exhorts his pupil to give attendance to reading and meditation, } Tim. iv. 13, 14, 
but these people despised those old-fashioned ways of getting knowledge, an 
preferred that of telling and hearing. It is true, that good company is of great 
use to a man, and will polish one that has laid a good foundation in study ; but 
that knowledge will be very flashy and superficial which is got by conversation 
only. 2nd. They affected novelty; they were for telling and hearing some new 
thing; they were for new schemes, and new notions in philosophy, new forms 
and plans of government in politics; and in religion, for new gods that came 
newly up, Dew. xxxii. 17; new demons, new-fashioned images and altars, 
2 Kin. xyi. 10. They were given to change. Demosthenes, an orator of their 
own, had charged this upon them long before in one of his Philippics, that 
their common question in the markets, or wherever they met, was, « ti AeyeTae 
vewrecov,— if there was any news?’ 3rd. They meddled in other people’s 
business, and were inquisitive concerning that, and never minded their own. 
Tatlers are always busy-bodies, 1 Tim. y. 13. 4th, They “spent their time 
in nothing else,” and a very uncomfortable account they must needs haye to 
make of their time who thus spendit. ‘Time is precious, and we are concerned 
to be good husbands of it, because eternity depends upon it, and it is hastening 
apace into eternity; but abundance of it is wasted in unprofitable converse. 
To tell and hear the new occurrences of Providence concerning the public, in 
our own and other nations, and concerning our neighbours and friends, is of good 
use now and then; but to set up for newsmongers, and to spend our time in 
nothin fee, is to lose that which is very precious, for the gain of that which 
is worth little. 


22 Then Paul stood in the midst of Mars’ hill, 
and said, Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all 
things ye are too superstitious. 23 For as I passed 
by, and beheld your devotions, I found an altar with 
this inseription, TO THE UNKNOWN GOD. 
Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him declare 
ITunto you. 24 God that made the world and all 
things therein, seeing that he is Lord of heaven and 
earth, dwelleth not in temples made with hands; 
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25 Neither is worshipped with men’s hands, as 
though he needed any thing, seeing he giveth to 
all life, and breath, and all things; 26 And hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell 
on all the face of the earth, and hath determined 
the times before appointed, and the bounds of their 
habitation; 27 That they should seek the Lord, if 
haply they might feel after him, and find him, though 
he be not far from every one of us: 28 For in him 
we live, and move, and have onr being; as certain 
also of your own poets have said, For we are also 
his offspring. 29 Forasmuch then as we are the 
offspring of God, we ought not to think that the 
Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven 
by art and man’s device. 30 And the times of this 
ignorance God winked at; but now commandeth all 
men every where to repent: 31 Because he hath 
appointed a day, in the which he will judge the 
world in righteousness by éhat man whom he hath 
ordained; whereof he hath giyen assurance unto all 
men, in that he hath raised him from the dead. 


We have here St. Paul's sermon at Athens. Divers sermons we have had 
which the apostles preached to the Jews, or such Gentiles as had an acquaint- 
ance with, and veneration for, the Old Testament, and were worshippers of the 
true and living God, and all they had to do with them was to open and allege 
that Jesus is the Christ; but here we have a sermon to heathens that wor- 
shipped false gods, and were without the true God in the world; and to them 
the scope of their discourse was quite different from what it was to the other, 
In the former case their business was to lead their hearers by prophecies and 
miracles to the knowledge of the Redeemer, and faith in him; in the latter, 
it was to lead them by the common works of Providence to the knowledge 
of the Creator, and worship of him. One discourse of this kind we had before 
to the rude idolaters of Lystra that deified the aporsles, ch, xiy. 153; this here 
is to the more polite and refined idolaters at Athens, and an admirable dis- 
course it is, and eyery way suited to his auditory, and the design he had upon 
them. 

First. He lays down this as the scope of his discourse, that he aimed to bring 
them to the knowledge of the one only living and true God, as the sole and 


proper object of their adoration. He is here obliged to lay the foundation, and | 


to instruct them in the first principle of all religion, that there is a God, and that 
God is but one. When he preached against the gods they worshipped he had 
no design to draw them to atheism, but to the service of the true Deity. 
Socrates, who had exposed the pagan idolatry, was indicted in this very court, 
and condemned, not only 

city esteemed to be so, 


the charge against Paul. Now he tacitly owns the former part of the charge, 


but guards against the latter by declaring, that he doth not introduce any new | 
ods, but reduce them to the knowledge of one God, the Ancient of days, | 


ow, 


1. He shews them, that they needed to be instructed herein; for they had | 


lost the knowledge of the true God, that made them, in the worship of false 
gods that they made; deos qui rogat ille facit,—‘he who worships the gods 
makes them:’ “I perceive that in all things ye are too superstitious.” ‘lhe 
erime he chargeth upon them is giving that glory to others which is due to God 
only; that. they feared and worshipped demons, spirits that they supposed 
inhabited the images to which they directed their worship. 
to be told, that 
of your neighbours, and mingle your idolatries with all your affairs ; ‘ you are in 
all things too superstitious ’—dec1daysovéorepor ; you easily admit every thing that 
comes under show of religion, but it is that which corrupts it more and more; 
T bring you that which will reform it. 
as a pious people, but Paul condemns them for it. 
he mollities the charge ; doth not aggravate it to provoke them. He useth 


a word which among them was taken in a good sense; ‘you are every way more | 


than ordinary religious,’ so some read it; you are very devout in your way. Or, 
if it be taken in an ill sense it is mitigated; ‘you are. as it were, (#s) more 
superstitious than you need be;’ and he saith no more than what he himself 
perceived, deoga YT see it, I observe it.’ They charged Paul with setting forth 
new demons; Nay, saith he, you have demons enough already, I will not add 
to the number of them. A : 

2. He shews them that they themselves had given a fair occasion for the 
declaring of this one true God to them, by setting up an altar, “To the 
unknown God,” which intimated an acknowledgment that there was a God 
which was yet to them an unknown God. And it is sad to think that at Athens, 
a place which was supposed to have the monopoly of wisdom, the true God 
was an unknown God, the only God that was unknown. Now you ought 
to bid Paul welcome; for this is the God whom he comes to make known to 
you, the God whom you implicitly complain that you are ignorant of. There 
where we are sensible we are defective and come short, just there the Gospel 
takes us up and carries us on. Various conjectures the learned have con- 
cerning this altar dedicated “To the unknown God.” Hex 

Ist. Some think the meaning is, ‘'o the God whose honour it is to be unknown; 
and that they intend the God of the Jews, whose name is ineffable, and whose 
nature is unsearchable. It is probable they had heard from the Jews, and from 
the writings of the Old Testament, of the God of Israel, who had proved him- 
self to be above all gods; but was a God hiding himself, Zsa. xlv. 15. The 
heathen called the Jews’ God, Deus incertus, incertum Mosis Numen,—‘an 
uncertain God, the uncertain Deity o. Moses;’ and the God without name, 


because he did not esteem those to be gods whom the | 
ut because he introduced new demons ; and this was | 


Their neighbours praised them for this | 
Yet it is observable how |! 
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) r It is time for you | 
there is but one God, who are multiplying deities above any | 
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Now this God, saith Panl, this Go rching 
fa mertoarion, “T now declare unto ae cannot. by searching be found out 
2nd, Others think the meaning is, ‘lo the G it i appi 
not to know, which intimates that they would Endy Uy eee at te 
him. Some tell us, that upon oceasion of a plague that raged in Athens, wl 
they had sacrificed to all their gods one after another for the stayin ae ry 
plague, they were advised to let some sheep go where they pleased, ani whe s 
rey lay down to build an altar, 7 mpoorjxovr: Oep,—' To the proper God pee: 
foe to whom that affair of staying the pestilence did belong ;’ and because 
they knew not how to call him, they inscribed it, “To the unknown God.” 
Others, from some of the best historians of Athens, tell us, the had man 
altara apsepinad sD we gra er Asia, Europe, and Africa ; Lo ie aioe | 
I ° 1d some o 1e heignbou rir ¥ Cc nies 3 swear 
wis unknown i gt she F ig housing countries used to swear by the God that 
ow observe how modestly Paul mentions this: tha i 
a spy, or one that had apa Oe himself fens ee ee eee 
knowledge of their mysteries, he tells them that he observed it as he d 
by and saw their devotions, or their sacred things. It was public, and HE So, 
not forbear scale it; and it was proper enough to make As remarks upon ia 
religion of the place. And obserye how prudently and ingenious] he takes 
rise from this to bring in his discourse of the true God. (1 ) He falls the th t 
the God he preached to them was one that they did already merit. ca 
therefore, he was not a setter forth of new or strange gods; as you Ree a 
dependence npon him so he has had some kind of homage from ad (2.) He 
was one whom they ignorantly worshipped, which was a reproach to them who 
were famous all the world oyer for their knowledge. Now, saith he, L onthe 
to take away that reproach, that you may worship him understandingl; whom 
naw you worship ignorantly; and it cannot but be acceptable to fase your 
pling eeyatinn, WBe ned into a reasonable service, that you may not worship ye 

Secondly. He confirms his doctrine of one living and tr j 
of creation and proyidence; The God whom 1 Golase Bef its A ark 
object of your devotion, and call you to the worship of, is the God that made 
the world and governs it ; and by the visible proofs of these you may be led to 
this inyisible Being, and be convinced of his eternal power and godhead. The 
Gentiles in general, and the Athenians particularly, in their dodanie were 
governed not by their philosophers, who, many of them, spoke clearly and 
excellently well of one supreme Numen, and of his infinite erfections, and 
universal agency and dominion,—witness the writings of Plato, and long 
after, of Cicero,—but by their poets and their idle fictions. Homer's works 
were the Bible of the pagan theology, or demonology rather, not Plato’s 
And the philosophers tamely submitted to this, rested in their speculations, 
disputed them among themselves, and taught them their scholars, but never 
made the use they ought to have made of them in opposition to idolatry so 
little certainty were they at concerning them, and so little impression did they 
make upon them; nay, they ran in themselves into the superstition of their 
country, and thought they ought to do so; eamus ad communem errorem,— let 
us embrace the common error.’ Now Paul here sets himself in the first place 
to reform the philosophy of the Athenians,—he corrects the mistakes of that,— 
and to give them right notions of the one only living and true God; and then 
to carry the matter farther than they eyer attempted, for the reforming of 
their worship and the bringing them off from their polytheism and idolatry 
Observe what glorious things Paul here saith of that God whom he served, 
and would have them to serve. : 

1. He is the ‘* God that made the world, and all things therein,” the Father 
Almighty, the Creator of heayen and earth. This was admitted by many of 
the philosophers, but those of Aristotle’s school denied it, and maintained that 
the world was from eternity, and every thing always was what now it is. 
Those of the school of Epicurus fancied, that the world was made by a for- 
tuitous concourse of atoms, which, having been in a perpetual motion, at length 
accidentally jumped into this frame. Against both these Paul here maintains 
that God by the operations of an infinite power, according to the contrivance 
of an infinite wisdom, in the beginning of time, “ made the world and all things 
therein;” the rise of which was owing not, as they fancied, to an eternal 
matter, but to an eternal mind. 

2. He is therefore “Lord of heayen and earth,” that is, he is the rightful 
owner, proprietor, and possessor of all the beings, powers, and riches of the 
upper and lower world,—material and immaterial, visible and invisible. This 
follows from his making of heaven and earth. If he created all, without doubt 
he Ae gs the spanosing of all; and where he gives being has an indisputable 
right to give law. 

3. He is in a particular manner the Creator of men, of all men; ver. 26, He 
made of one blood all nations of men.” He made the first man; he makes every 
man; is the former of every man’s body, and the father of every man’s spirit. 
He has made the nations of men, not only all men in the nations, but as nations 
in their political capacity; he is their founder, and disposed them into commu- 
nities for their mutual preservation and benefit. He made them all of one 
blood, of one and the same nature; he fashioneth their hearts alike: descended 
from one and the same common ancestor, in Adam they are all akin, so they are 
in Noah, that hereby they might be engaged in mutual affection and assistance, 
as fellow-creatures and brethren; ‘“ Have we not all one Father? hath not one 
God created us?” Aa/. ii. 10. He hath made them ‘for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth,” which, as a bountiful Benefactor, he has given with all its 
fulness to the children of men. He made them not to live in.one place, but 
to be dispersed over all the earth; one nation, therefore, ought not to look with 
contempt upon another, as the Greeks did upon all other nations; for those 
on all the face of the earth are of the same blood. ‘The Athenians boasted 
that they sprang out of their own earth, were aborigines, and nothing akin by 
ae a any other nation, which proud conceit of themselves the apostle here 
takes down. 

4, That he is the Great Benefactor of the whole creation; ver. 25, He “giveth 
to all life, and breath, and all things.” He not only breathed into the first man 
the breath of life, but still breathes it into every man; he gave us these souls; 
he formed the spirit of man within him. He not only gave us our life and breath 
when he brought us into being, but he is continually giving it us; his provi- 
dence is a continued creation; he holds our souls in life. Every moment our 
breath goes forth, but he graciously gives it us again the next moment. It is 
not only his air that we breathe in, but it is in his hand that our breath is, 
Dan. vy. 23. He gives to all the children of men their life and breath; for as the 
meanest of the children of men live upon him, and receive from him, so the 
greatest, the wisest philosophers and mightiest potentates, cannot live without 
him. He gives to all, not only to all the children of men, but to the inferior 
creatures, to all animals, every thing wherein is the breath of life, Gen. vii. 173 
they have their life and breath from him; and where he gives lite and breath 
he gives all things,—all other things needful for the support of life. he earth 
is full of his goodness, Ps. civ. 24, 27. 

5. ‘hat he is the Sovereign Disposer of all the affairs of the children of men, 
aceording to the counsel of his will; ver. 26, He hath “determined the times 
before appointed, and the bounds of their habitation,” See here, Ist, The 
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sovereignty of God's disposal concerning us; he hath determined ibe event, 
dpicas, the matter is fixed. The disposals of Providence are incontesta ole, and 
must not be disputed; unchangeable, and cannot be altered. 2nd. The wisdom 
of his disposals; he hath determined what was before appointed. The deter- 
minations of the Eternal Mind are not sudden resolves, but the counterparts 
of an Eternal counsel, the copies of Divine decrees. “ He performeth the thing 
that is appointed for me,” Job xxiii. 14. Whatever comes forth from God was 
before all worlds hid in God. 3rd. The things about which his providence 
is conversant. These are time and place; the times and places of our living 
in this world are determined and appointed by the God that made us. J%rst. 
He has determined the times that are concerning us. Times to us seem change- 
able, but God has fixed them; our times are in his hand to lengthen or shorten, 
embitter or sweeten, as he pleaseth. He has appointed and determined the 
time of our coming into the world, and the time of our continuance in the 
world, our time to be born, and our time to die, (Zeel. iii, 1,) and all that little 
that lies between them, the time of all our concernments in this world, whether 
they be prosperous times or calamitous times, it is he that, hath determined 
them; and on him we must depend, with reference to the times that are yet 
before us. Secondly. He has also determined and appointed the bounds of our 
habitation. He that appointed the earth to be a habitation for the children 
of men, has appointed to the children of men a distinction of habitations upon 
the earth, has instituted such a thing as property, to which he has set bounds to 
keep us from trespassing one upon another. The particular habitations in which 
our lot is east, the place of our nativity, and of our settlement, are of God’s 
determining and appointing, which is a reason why we should accommodate 
ourselves to the habitations we are in, and make the best of that which is. 

6. That “he is not far from every one of us,” ver. 27. He is everywhere pre- 
sent, not only is at our are hand, but hath possessed our reins, Ps. exxxix. 13; 
hath his eye upon us at all times, and knows us better than we know ourselves. 
Idolaters made images of God, that they might have him with them in those 
images, which the apostle here shews the absurdity of; for he is an Infinite 
Spirit that is not far from any of us, and never the nearer, but in one sense the 
farther off from us, for our pretending to realize or presentiate him to ourselves 
by an image. He is nigh unto us, both to receive the homage we render him, 
and to give the mercies we ask of him, wherever we are, though near no altar 
image, or temple. The Lord of all, as he is rich, Rom. x. 12, so “he is nigh’ 

(Deu. iv. 7) “to all that call upon him.” He that wills us to pray everywhere, 
assures us, that he is nowhere far from us. Whatever country, nation, or 
profession we are of, whatever our rank and condition in the world is, be we in 
a palace or in a cottage, in a crowd or in a corner, in a city or in a desert, in the 
depths of the sea, or atar off upon the sea, this is certain, God is not far off from 
every one of us. 
7. That “in him we live, and move, and have our being,” ver. 28. We have 
“a necessary and constant dependence upon his providence, as the streams have 
upon the spring, and the beams upon the sun. Ist. “In him we live,” that is, 
the continuance of our lives is owing to him, and the constant influence of his 
providence; “ He is our life, and the length of our days.” Itis not only owing 
to his patience and pity that our forfeited lives are not cut off, but it is owing to 
his power, and goodness, and fatherly care, that our frail lives are prolonged. 
There needs not a positive act of his wrath to destroy us, if he suspend the 
ositive acts of his goodness, we die of ourselves. 2nd. In him we move. It is 
bs the uninterrupted concourse of his providence that our souls move them- 
selves in their outgoings and operations, that our thoughts run to and fro about 
a thousand subjects, and our atfections run out towards their proper objects. 
It is likewise by him that our souls move our bodies; we cannot stir a hand, or 
a foot, or a tongue, but by him who as he is the first cause, so is the first mover. 
3rd. In him we have our being; not only from him we had it at first, but in him 
we have it still. To his continued care and goodness we owe it, not only that 
we have a being, and are not sunk into nonentity, but that we have our being, 
have this being, were, and still are, of such a noble rank of beings, capable of 
. knowing and enjoying God, and are not thrust into the meanness of brutes, 
or the misery of devils. 

8. That upon the whole matter, we are God’s offspring. He is our father that 
begat us, Dew. xxxii. 6,18; and he hath nourished and brought us up as child- 
ren, Jsa.i.2. The confession of an adversary in such a case, is always looked 
upon to be of use as argumentum ad hominem,— an argument to the man ;’ and, 
therefore, the apostle here quotes a saying of one of the Greek poets, Aratus, 
a native of Cilicia, Panl’s countryman, in his Phenomena. In the beginning 
of his book, speaking of the heathen Jupiter, that is, in the poetical dialect, the 
supreme God, he saith this of him, tov yap kai yévos écpuev, “tor we are also his 
offspring.” And he might have quoted other poets to the purpose of what he 
was speaking, that in God we live and move. 


Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per arius 
Mens agitat molem. 
* This active mind, infused through all the space, 
Unites and mingles with the mighty mass.’— Virgil, Hneid vi. 


Est Deus in nobis, agitante calescimus illo. : 
© Tis the Divinity that warms our hearts.’—Ovid, Fast. vi. 


Jupiter est quodcunque vides, 
Hocus moveris. 
*Where’er you look, where’er you roy 


> 


e 
‘The spacious scene is full of Jove. — Lucan, lib. ii. 


But he chooses this of Aratus, as having much in a little. By this it appears 
not only that Paul was himself a scholar, but that human learning is both 
ornamental and serviceable to a Gospel minister, especially for the convincing 
of those that are without; for it enables them to beat them at their own wea- 
pons, and to eut off Goliath’s head with his own sword. How ean the adver- 
saries of truth be beaten out of their strongholds by those that do not know 
them? It may likewise shame God’s professing people, who forget their relation 
to God, and walk contrary to it, that a heathen poet could say of God, “ We are 
his offspring ;” formed by him, formed for him, more the care of his providence 
than ever any children were the care of their parents; and, therefore, are 
obliged to obey his commands, and acquiesce in his disposals, and to be unto 
him for a name and a praise. Since in him, and upon him we live, we ought to 
live to him; since in him we move, we ought to move towards him; and since 
in him we have our being, and from him we receive all the supports and com- 
forts of our being, we ought to consecrate our being to him, and to apply 
ourselves to him for a new being, a better being, an eternal well-being. 

Thirdly, From all these great truths concerning God he infers the absurdity 
of their idolatry, as the prophets of old had done. If this be so, 

1. Then God cannot be represented by an image. If we are the offspring of 
God, as we are spirits in flesh, then certainly he who is the Father of our 
spirits, (and they are the principal part of us, and that part of us by which 
we are denominated God's offspring,) then he is himself a Spirit, and “ we ought 
not to think that the Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by 
art and man’s device,” ver. 29. We wrong God, and put an affront upon him, if 
we think so, God honoured man in seas his soul after his likeness, but man 
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dishonours God, if he makes him after the likeness of his body. The Godhead 
is spiritual, immaterial, incomprehensible ; and, therefore, it is a very false and 
unjust conception which an image gives us of God, be the matter never so rich, 
gold or silver; be the shape never so curious, and be it never so well graven by 
art and man’s device; its countenance, posture or dress never so significant,— 
it is a teacher of lies. : 

2. Then he “ dwells not in temples made with hands,” ver. 24. He is not 
invited to anytemple men can build for him, nor confined to any. A temple 
brings him never the nearer to us, nor keeps him ever the longer among us. A 
temple is convenient for us to come together in to worship God; but God needs 
not any place of rest or residence, or the magnificence and splendour of any 
structure to add to the glory of his appearance. A pious, upright heart, a 
temple not made with hands, but by the Spirit of God, is that which he dwells 
in, and delights to dwell in; see 1 Jxin. vii. 27; Isa. Ixvi. 1, 2. 

3. Then he is not “worshipped,” Gepameverac; he is not served or ministered 
unto “ with men’s hands, as though he needed any thing,” ver. 25. He that made 
all, and maintains all, cannot be benefited by any of our services, nor needs 
them; if we receive and derive all from him, he is all-sufficient, and therefore 
cannot but be self-sufficient, and independent. What need can God have of our 
services, or what benefit can he have by them, when he has all perfection in 
himself, and we have nothing that is good, but what we have from him? ‘The 
philosophers indeed were sensible of this truth, that God has no need of us or 
our services ; but the vulgar heathen built temples, and offered sacrifices to their 
gods vate an opinion that they needed houses and food: see Job xxxy. 5—8; 

Ss. 1. 8, aoe. 

4. Then it concerns us all to inquire after God; ver. 27, ** That they should 
seek the Lord,” that is, fear and worship him in a right manner. Therefore 
God has kept the children of men in a constant dependence upon him for life, 
and all the comforts of life, that he might keep them under constant obligations 
to him. We have plain indications of God’s presence among us, his presidency 
over us, the care of his providence concerning us, and its bounty to us, that we 
might be put upon inquiring, “ Where is God our Maker, who giveth songs in 
the night; who teacheth us more than the beasts of the earth, and maketh 
us wiser than the fowls of heaven?” Job xxxy. 10, 11. Nothing, one would 
think, should be more powerful with us to convince us that there is a God, and 
to engage us to seek his honour and glory in our services; and to seek our 
happiness in his favour and love, than the consideration of our own nature, 
especially the noble powers and faculties of our own souls. If we reflect upon 
these, and contemplate these, we may perceive both our relation and obligation 
to a God above us; yet so dark is ite discovery in comparison with that by 
Divine revelation, and so unapt are we to receive it, that they who have no 
other, could but haply feel after God and find him. Ist. It was very uncertain, 
whether they would by this searching find out God; it is but a peradyenture, 
if haply they might. 2nd. If they did find out something of God, yet it was but 
some confused notions of him; they did but feel after him, as men in the dark, 
or blind men who lay hold on a thing that comes in their way, but know not 
whether it be that which they are in quest of or no. It is a very confused notion 
which this poet of theirs has of the relation between God and man, and very 
general, that “ we are his oftspring;”—as was also that of their philosophers. 
Pythagoras said, @eiov yévos éo7¢ Bporotos, —‘men have a sort of a Divine nature.’ 
And Heraclitus (apud Lucian) being asked, ‘what men were?’ answered, ‘They 
were, Qcoi Gnrol, ‘mortal gods ;’ and ‘what the gods were?’ answered, ‘ They 
were, d@dvator dvOpwxro, ‘immortal men;’ and Pindar saith, (Nem. Ode vi.,) 
“Ev dvép@v yévos €v Ge@y yévos, ‘God and man are near akin.’ Tt is true, that by 
the knowledge of ourselves we may be led to the knowledi God; but it is 
avery confused knowledge. This is but feeling after him. e have, therefore. 
reason to be thankful that by the Gospel of Christ we have notices given us o 
God much clearer than we could have by the light of nature; we ae not now 
feel after him, but “with open face behold as in a glass the glory of God.” 

Fourthly. He proceeds to call them all to repent of their idolatries, and to 
turn from them, ver. 30,31. ‘his is the practical part of Paul’s sermon before 
the university ; having declared God to them, ver. 23, from thence he properly 
presseth upon them “repentance towards God,” and would have taught them 
also “faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ,” if they would have had patience 
to hear him. Having shewed them the absurdity of their worshipping other 
gods, he persuades them to go on no longer in that foolish way of worship, but 
to return from it to the living and true God. | Observe, 

1. The carriage of God towards the Gentile world before the Gospel came 
among them; “The times of this ignorance God winked at.” Ist. They were 
times of great ignorance; human learning flourished more than ever in the 
Gentile world just before Christ’s time, but in the things of God they were 
grossly ignorant. Those are ignorant indeed, who either know not God, or 
worship him ignorantly; idolatry was owing to ignorance. 2nd, These times 
of ignorance God winked at. Understand it, #irst. As an act of Divine 
justice. God despised or neglected these times of ignorance, and did not send 
them his Gospel, as now he doth. It was very provoking to him to see his 
glory thus given to another; and he detested and hated these times, so some 
take it. Orrather, Secondly. As an act of Divine patience and forbearance, 
He winked at these times, he did not restrain them from these idolatries, by 
sending prophets to them as he did to Israel; he did not punish them in their 
idolatries as he did Israel, but gave them the gifts of his providence, ch. xiv. 16; 
“These things thou hast done, and I kept silence,” Ps. 1. 21. He did not give 
them such calls and motives to repentance as he doth now; he let them alone. 
Because they did not improve the light ba but were willingly ignorant, 
he did not send them greater lights. Or, he was not quick and severe with 
them, but was long-suffering towards them, because they did it ignorantly, 
1 Tim. i. 13. 

2. The charge God gave to the Gentile world by the Gospel, which he now 
sent among them. He “now commandeth all men everywhere to repent ;” to 
change their mind, and change their way, to be ashamed of their folly, and 
to act more wisely; to break off the worship of idols, and bind themselves 
to the worship of the true God. Nay, it is to turn with sorrow and shame 
from every sin, and with cheerfulness and resolution to every duty. Ist. This 
is God’s command. It had been a great favour if he had only told us, that there 
was room left for repentance, and we might be admitted to it; but he goes 
farther, he interposeth his own authority for our good, and has made that our 
duty which is our privilege. 2nd. It is his command to all men everywhere, 
‘To men, and not to angels, that need it not: to men, and not to deyils, that are 
excluded the benefit of it. ‘lo all men in all places; all men haye made work 
for repentance, and have cause enough to repent, and all men are invited to 
repent, and shall have the benefit of it. The apostles are commissioned to preach 
this everywhere; the prophets were sent to command the Jews to repent; but 
the apostles were sent to preach repentance and remission of sins to all nations, 
3rd. Now in gospel times it is more earnestly commanded, because more encou- 
raged than it had been formerly. Now the way of remission is more opened 
than it had been, and the promise more fully contirmed; and, therefore, now 
he expects we should all repent. Now repent; now at length, now in time 
repent; for you have too long gone on in sin. Now in time repent, for it will 
be too late s nortly. 
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3. The great reason to enforce this command, taken from the judgment to 
come; God commands us to repent, “because he hath appointed a day in the 
which he will judge the world in righteousness,” ver. 31; and bas now under 
the Gospel made a clearer discovery of a state of retribution in the other 
world than ever before. Observe, Ist. The God that made the world will 
judge it; that gave the children of men their being and faculties, will call them 
to an account what use they have made of them, and recompense them accord- 
ingly; whether the body served the soul in serving God, or the soul was a 
drudge to the body in making provision for the flesh; and “every man shall 
receive according to the things done in the body,” 1 Cor. v. 10.. The God that 
now governs the world, will judge it, will reward the faithful friends of his 
government, and punish the rebels. 2nd. There is a day appointed for this 
general review of all that men have done in time, and a final determination of 
their state for eternity. The day is fixed in the counsel of God, and cannot 
be altered; but it is hid there, and cannot be known. A day of decision, a day 
of recompence; a day that will put a final period to all the days of time. 
3rd. The world will be judged in righteousness; for God is not unrighteous 
who taketh vengeance, far be it from him that he should do iniquity. His 
knowledge of all men’s characters and actions is infallibly true ; and, therefore, 
his sentence upon them incontestably just. And as there will be no appeal from 
it, so there will be no exception against it. 4th. God will judge the world 
“by that man whom he hath ordained,” who ean be no other but the Lord Jesus, 
to whom all judgment is committed. By him God made the world, by him he 
redeemed it, by him he governs it, and by him he will judge it. 5th. God’s 
raising Christ from the dead is the great proof of his being appointed and 
ordained the Judge of quick and dead, his doing him that honour evidenced 
his designing him this honour. His raising him from the dead was the beginning 
of his exaltation; his judging the world will be the perfection of it; and he 
that begins will make an end. God “hath given assurance unto all men,” 
sufficient ground for their faith to build upon, both that there is a judgment 
to come, and that Christ will be their judge; the matter is not left doubtful, 
but is of unquestionable certainty. Let all his enemies be assured of it, and 
tremble before him; let all his friends be assured of it, and triumph in him. 
6th. The consideration of the judgment to come, and of the great hand Christ 
will have in that judgment, should engage us all to repent of our sins, and turn 
from them to God. ‘This is the only way to make the Judge our friend in that 
day; which will bea terrible day to all that live and die impenitent, but true 
penitents will then “lift up their heads with joy, knowing that their redemption 
draws nigh.” 


32 And when they heard of the resurrection of 
the dead, some mocked: and others said, We will 
hear thee again of this matter. 33 So Paul de- 
parted from among them. 34 Howbeit certain men 
clave unto him, and believed: among the which 
was Dionysius the Areopagite, and a woman named 
Damaris, and others with them. 


We have here a short account of the issue of Paul’s preaching at Athens. 

First. Few were the better. The Gospel had as little suecess at Athens as 
any where; for the pride of the philosophers there, as of the Pharisees at 
Jerusalem, prejudiced them against the Gospel of Christ. 

1. Some ridiculed Paul and his preaching. They heard him patiently till he 
came to speak of the resurrection of the dead, ver. 32; and then some of them 
began to hiss him, they mocked. What he had said before was somewhat like 
what they had sometimes heard in their own schools ; and some notion they had 
of a resurrection, as it signifies a future state; but if he speak of a resurrection 
of the dead, though it be of the resurrection of Christ himself, it is altogether 
incredible to them, and they cannot bear so much as to hear of it, as being con- 
trary to a’ principle of their philosophy: A privatione ad habitum non datur 
regressus,— life when once lost is irrecoverable.’ They had deified their heroes 
after their death, but they never thought of their being raised from the dead; 
and therefore they could by no means reconcile themselves to this doctrine 
of Christ’s being raised from the dead; how can this be? This great doctrine, 
which is the saints’ joy, is their jest; when it was but mentioned to them, they 
mocked and made a laughing matter of it. | 
sacred truths of the greatest certainty and importance are made the scorn of 
profane wits. if i 

2. Others were willing to take time to consider of it. They said, “ We will 
hear thee again of this matter ;” they would not at present comply with what 
Paul said, or opnose it, but we will hear thee again of this matter of the resur- 
rection from the dead. It should seem they overlooked that which was plain 
and uncontroverted, and shifted off the application and the improvement of 
that, by starting objections against that which was eelgneaat and would admit 
adebate. Thus many lose the benefit of the practical doctrine of Christianity, 
by wading beyond their depth into controversy, or, rather, by objecting against 
that which hath some difficulty in it; whereas, if any man were disposed and 
determined to do the will of God, as far as it is discovered to him, he should 
know of the doctrine of Christ, that it is of God, and not of man, Jno. vii. 17. 
Those that would not yield to the present convictions of the word, thought 
to get clear of them, as Felix did, by putting them off to.another opportunity ; 
they will hear of it again some time or other, but they know not when; an 
thus the devil cozens them of all their time, by cozening them of the present 
time. 

3. Paul thereupon left them for the present to consider of it; ver. 33, “He 
departed from among them,” as seeing little likelihood of doing any good with 
them at this time; but, it is likely, with a promise to those that were willing 
to hear him again that he would meet them whenever they pleased. 

Secondly. Yet there were some that were wrought upon, ver. 34, 
would not, others would. ‘ : 

1, There were certain men that clave to him and believed. When he departed 
from among them, they would not part with him so; wherever he went, the 
would follow him with a resolution to adhere to the doctrine he preached, which 
they believed. ‘ ; : 

2. Two are particularly named. One was an eminent man, Dionysius, the 
Areopagite; one of that high court, or great council, that sat in Areopagus 
or Mars’ hill; a judge, a senator, one of those before whom Paul was summone 
to appear: his judge becomes his convert. The account which the ancients 
give of this Dionysius is, that he was bred at Athens, had studied astronomy 
in Egypt, where he took notice of the miraculous eclipse at our Saviour’s 
passion ; that, returning to Athens, he became a senator, disputed with Paul, 
and was by him converted from his error and idolatry; and being by him 
thoroughly instructed, was made Casa bishop of Athens: so Eusebius, 

a 
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| 1. iii. c. 4, 1. iv. ec. 22. The woman named Damaris was, as some think, the wife 
_of Dionysius: but rather, some other person of quality, and though there was 
| not so great a harvest gathered in at Athens as there was at some other places 
yt these few being wrought upon there, Paul had no reason to say he ha 
aboured in vain, 


| CHAPTER XVIII. 


In this chapter we have, I. Paul’s coming to Corinth, his private converse with Aquila 
| and Priscilla, and his public reasonings with the Jews, from whom, when they rejected 
him, he turned to the Gentiles, ver. 1—6. II. The great success of his ministry there, 
and the encouragement Christ gave him in a vision, to continue his labours there, in 
hopes of farther success, ver. 7—11. III. The molestation which after some time he 
met with there from the Jews, which he got pretty well through by the coldness of 
Gallio the Roman governor in the cause, ver. 12—17. IV. The progress Paul made 
through many countries, after he had continued long at Corinth, for the edifying and 
watering of the churches which he had founded and planted, in which circuit he made 
a short visit to Jerusalem, ver. 18—23. V. An account of Apollos’ improvement in 
knowledge, and his usefulness in the church, ver. 24—28. 


FTER these things Paul 
P departed from Athens, and 
(7 came to Corinth; 2 And 


j found a certain Jew named 
(yt 


Aquila, born in Pontus, 
lately come from Italy, with 
his wife Priscilla ; (because 
i that Claudius had com- 
manded all Jews to depart 
WZ from Rome :) and came unto 
them. 38 And because he was of the same craft, he 
abode with them, and wrought: for by their occupa- 
tion they were tentmakers. 4 And he reasoned in 
the synagogue every sabbath, and persuaded the 
Jews and the Greeks. 5 And when Silas and 


\ 


5 


We are not to think it strange, if | 


Timotheus were come from Macedonia, Paul was 
pressed in the spirit, and testified to the Jews that 
Jesus was Christ. 6 And when they opposed 
themselves, and blasphemed, he shook zs raiment, 
and said unto them, Your blood de upon your own 
heads; I am clean: from henceforth I will go unto 
the Gentiles. 


We do not find that Paul was much persecuted at Athens, nor that he was 
driven from thence by any ill usage, as he was from those places where the Jews 
had or could make any interest; but his reception at Athens being cold, and 
little prospect of doing good there, he departed from Athens, leaving the care of 
those there who believed with Dionysius; and from thence he came to Corinth, 
where he was now instrumental in planting a church that became, upon many 
accounts, considerable. Corinth was the chief city of Achaia, now a province 
of the empire, a rich and splendid city. Non cuivis homini contingit adire 
Corinthum,— it is not permitted every man to see Corinth.’ The country there- 
abouts at this day is called the Morea. Now here we have, 

First. Paul working for his living, ver. 2, 3. 7 

1. Though he was bred a scholar, yet he was master of a handicraft trade. He 
was a tentmaker, an upholsterer; he made tents for the use of soldiers and 
shepherds, of cloth or stuff, or (as some say, tents were then generally made) of 
leather, or skins, as the outer covering of the tabernacle. Hence to live in tents, 
was to live sub pellibus,—‘ under skins.’ Dr. Lightfoot shews that it was the 
custom of the Jews to bring up their children to some trade, yea, though they 
gave them learning or estates. Rabbi Judah saith, ‘ He that teacheth not his son 
a trade is as if he tanght him to be a thief.’ And another saith, ‘ He that hath 
a trade in his hand is as a vineyard that is fenced.” An honest trade, by which 
aman may get his bread, is not to be looked upon by any with contempt. Paul, 
though a Pharisee, and bred up at the feet of Gamaliel, yet, having in his youth 
learned to make tents, he did not by disuse lose the art. 

2. Though he was entitled to a maintenance from the churches he had 
planted, and from the people he preached to, yet he worked at his calling to get 
bread, which is more to his praise who did not ask for supplies, than to theirs 
who did not supply him unasked, knowing what straits he was reduced to. See 
how humble Paul was, and wonder that so great a man could stoop so low; but 
he had learned condescension of his Master, who came not to be ministered to, 
but to minister. See how industrious he was, and how willing to take pains. 
He that had so much excellent work to do with his mind, yet, when there was 
occasion, did not think it below him to work with his hands. Even those that 
are redeemed from the curse of the law, yet are not exempt from that sentence, 
“in the sweat of thy face thou shalt eat bread.” See how careful Paul was to 
recommend his ministry, and to prevent prejudices against, it, even the most 
unjust and unreasonable; he therefore maintained himself with his own labour, 
that he might not make the Gospel of Christ burthensome, 2 Cor. xi. 7, &e.; 
2 Thes. iii. 8, 9. 4 ; doin 

3. Though we may suppose he was master of his trade, yet he did not disdain 
to work journey-work; he wrought with Aquila and Priscilla, who were of 
that calling; so that he got no more but day-wages; a bare subsistence. Poor 
tradesmen must be thankful if their callings bring them in a maintenance for 
themselves and their families, though they cannot do as the rich merchants that 
raise estates by their callings. i : 

4. Though he was himself a great apostle, yet he chose to work with Aquila 
and Priscilla, because he found them to be very intelligent in the things of God, 
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F srwards, ver. 26; and he owns that they had been his helpers in 
rajesh pera oe 3. This ig an example to those who are going to service 
to seek for those services in which they may have the best help, for their souls. 
Choose to work with those that are likely to be helpers in Christ Jesus. It is 
rood to be in company, and to have our conversation with those that will further 
us in the knowledge of Christ, and to put ourselves under the influence of such 
as are resolved that they will serve the Lord. 

Concerning this Aquila we are here told, 1st. That he was a Jew, but born 
in Pontus, ver. 2. Many of the Jews of the dispersion were seated in that 
country, as appears 1 Pet. i. 1. 2nd. That he was lately come from Italy to 
Corinth. It seems he often changed his habitation: this is not the world we 
can promise ourselves a settlement in. 3rd. That the reason of his leaving Ltaly 
was, because by a late edict of the Emperor Claudius Ceesar all Jews were 
banished from Rome; for the Jews were generally disgusted, and every occa- 
sion was taken to put hardship and disgrace upon them. God’s heritage was 
“as a speckled bird, the birds round about were against her,” Jer. xii, 9. Aquila, 
though a Christian, was banished because he had been a Jew; and the Gentiles 
had such confused notions of the thing, that they could not distinguish between 
a Jew anda Christian. Suetonius, in the life of Claudius, speaks of this decree 
in the ninth year of his reign, and saith, ‘The reason was, because the Jews were 
‘a turbulent people, —assiduo tumultuantes ; and that it was impulsore Christo, 
—‘upon the account of Christ ;’ some zealous for him, others bitter against him 
which occasioned great heats, such as gave umbrage to the government, and 
provoked the emperor, who was a timorous, jealous man, to order them all to 
be gone. If Jews persecute Christians, it is not strange if heathens persecute 
them both. ; R F 

Secondly. We have here Paul preaching to the Jews, and dealing with them 
to bring them to the faith of Christ, both the native Jews and the Greeks, that 
is, those that were more or less proselyted to the Jewish religion, and frequented 
their meetings. : ; 

1. He reasoned with them in the synagogue publicly every sabbath. See in 
what way the apostles propagated the Gospel, not by force and violence, by fire 
and sword, not by demanding an implicit consent, but by fair arguing ; they 
drew with the cords of & man; gave a reason for what they said, and gave a 
liberty tv object against it, having satisfactory answers ready. God invites us 
to come and reason with him, Jsa. i. 18, and challenges sinners to produce their 
cause, and bring forth their strong reasons, Zsa, xlii. 21. Paul was a rational as 
well as scriptural preacher. 

2. He persuaded them, évee. It notes, Ist. The urgency of his preaching. 
He did not only dispute argumentatively with them, but he followed his argu- 
ments with affectionate persuasions, begging of them for God’s sake, for their 
own souls’ sake, for their children’s sake, not to refuse the offer of salvation 
made them. Or, 2nd. The good etfect of his preaching. He persuaded them; 
that is, he prevailed with them, so some understand it. Jn sententiam suam 
adducebat,—‘ He brought them over to his own opinion.’ Some of them were 
convinced by his reasonings, and yielded to Christ. 

3. He was yet more earnest in this matter when his fellow labourers, his 
seconds, came up with him; ver. 5, ‘ when Silas and Timothy were come from 
Macedonia,” and had brought him good tidings from the churches there, and 
were ready to assist him here, and strengthened his hands, then Paul was more 
than before pressed in spirit, which made him more than eyer pressing in his 
preaching. He was grieved for the obstinacy and infidelity of his countrymen 
the Jews, was more intent than ever upon their conversion, and the love of 
Christ constrained him to it, 2 Cor. v. 14; it is the word that is used here, it 
pressed him in spirit to it; and being thus pressed, he testified to the Jews 
with all possible solemnity and seriousness, as that which he was perfectly well 
assured of himself, and attested to them as “a faithful saying, and worthy of all 
acceptation,” that Jesus is the Christ, the Messiah promised to the fathers, and 
expected by them. ‘ 

Thirdly. We have him here abandoning the unbelieving Jews, and turning 

from them to the Gentiles, as he had done in other places, ver. 6. 

- 1. Many of the Jews, and indeed the most of them, persisted in their contra- 
diction to the Gospel of Christ, and would not yield to the strongest reasonings, 
or the most winning persuasions, “they opposed themselves and blasphemed;” | 
they ‘set themselves m battle array,’ so the word signifies, against the Gospel, 

they joined hand in hand to stop the progress of it. They resolved they would | 
not believe it themselves, and would do all they could to keep others from | 
ee it. They could not argue against it, but what was wanting im reason | 
they made up in ill language; they blasphemed, spoke reproachfully of Christ, 

and in him, of God himself, as Rev. xiii. 5, 6. To justify their infidelity, they | 
broke out into downright blasphemy. | 

2. Paul hereupon declared himself discharged from them, and left them to 
perish in their unbelief. He that was pressed in spirit to testify to them, ver. 5, | 
when they opposed that testimony, and persisted in their opposition, was pressed | 
in spirit to testify against them, ver. 6; and his zeal herein also he shewed by a | 
sign, he shook his raiment, shaking off the dust of it, as before they shook off the | 
dust of their feet, ch. xiii. 51, for a testimony against them. ‘Thus he cleared 
himself from them, but threatened the judgments of God against them. As 
Pilate by washing his hands signified the devolving of the guilt of Christ’s blood 
from himself upon the Jews, so Paul, by shaking his raiment, signified what he | 
said, if possible, to affect them with it. Jirst. He had done his part, and was 
clean from the blood of their souls; he had, like a faithful watchman, given them 
warning, and thereby had delivered his soul, though he could not prevail to de- 
liver theirs; he had tried all methods to work upon them, but all in vain, so that, 
if they perish in their unbelief, their blood is not to be required at his hands: 
here, and ch. xx. 26, he plainly refers to ze. xxxiii. 8,9. It is very comfortable | 
to a minister to have the testimony of his conscience for him, that he has faith- 
fully discharged his trust by warning sinners. Secondly. They would certainly 
perish if they persisted in their unbelief, and the blame would lie wholly upon | 
themselves; “Your blood be upon your own heads,” you will be your own 
destroyers, your nation will be ruined in this world, and particular persons will 
be ruined in the other world, and you alone shall bear it. If any thing would 
frighten them at last into a compliance with the Gospel, sure this would. 

3. Having given them over, yet he doth not give over his work. Though Israel 
be not gathered, Christ and his Gospel shall be glorious; “ From henceforth f 
will go unto the Gentiles ;” and the Jews cannot complain, for they had the first 
offer, and a fair one, made to them. The guests that were first invited will not 
come, and the provision must not be lost; guests must be had therefore from 
the highways and the hedges. We would have gathered the Jews, Mat. xxiii. 37, 
would have healed them, Jer. li. 9, and they would not; but Christ must not be 
a head without a body, nor a foundation without a building, and therefore, if 
they will not, we must try whether others will. Thus the fall and diminishmg 
of the Jews was the riches of the Gentiles; and Paul said this to their faces, 


not only because it was what he could justify, but to provoke them to jealousy, 
diom. x1, 12, 14. 


7 And he departed thence, and entered into a 


certain man’s house, named Justus, one that wor- | 
616 
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shipped God, whose house joined hard to the syna~ 
gogue. 8 And Crispus, the chief ruler of the 
synagogue, believed on the Lord with all his house ; 
and many of the Corinthians hearing believed, and 
were baptized. 9 Then spake the Lord to Paul in 
the night by a vision, Be not afraid, but speak, and 
hold not thy peace; 10 For I am with thee, and 
no man shall set on thee to hurt thee: for I have 
much people in this city. 11 And he continued 
there a year and six months, teaching the word of 
God among them. 


Here we are told, ; 4 ‘ Sel 

First. That Paul changed his quarters. Christ directed his disciples, when 
he sent them forth, not to go from house to house, Lu. x. 7; but there might be 
occasion to do it, as Paul did here. He departed out of the synagogue, being 
driven out by the perverseness of the unbelieving Jews, and he “ entered into a 
certain man’s house named Justus,” ver. 7. It should seem he went to this man’s 
house, not to lodge, for he continued with Aquila and Priscilla, but to preach. 
When the Jews would not let him go on peaceably with his work in their meeting, 
this honest man opened his doors to him, and told him he should be welcome to 
preach there, and Paul accepted the motion: and it was not the first_time that 
God’s ark had taken up its lodgings in a private house. When Paul could. 
not have liberty to preach in the synagogue, he preached in a house, with- 
out any disparagement to his doctrine. But observe the account of this man 
and his house: ; 

1. The man was next door to a Jew. He was “ one that worshipped God ;” he 
was not an idolater, though he was a Gentile, but was a worshipper of the God 
of Israel, and him only, as Cornelius. That Paul might give the less offence to 
the Jews, though he had abandoned them, he set up his meeting in that man’s 
house. Even then, when he was under a necessity ot breaking off from them to 
turn to the Gentiles, yet he would study to oblige them. ; , 

2. The house was next door to the synagogue, it joined close to it, which 
some perhaps might interpret as done with a design to draw people from the 
synagogue to the meeting, but I rather think it was done in charity, to shew 
that he would come as near them as he could, and was ready to return to them 
if they were but willing to receive his message, and would not contradict and 
blaspheme as they had done. J : 

Secondly. That Paul saw the good fruit of his labours presently, both among 
Jews and Gentiles. i ; 

1. Crispus, a Jew, an eminent one, “the chief ruler of the synagogue, believed 
on the Lord Jesus with all his house,” ver. 8. It was for the honour of the 
Gospel that there were some rulers and person of the first rank, both in church 
and state, that embraced it. This would leave the Jews inexcusable, that the 
ruler of their synagogue, who may be supposed to have excelled the rest in 
knowledge of the Scriptures and zeal for their religion, believed the Gospel, 
and yet the opposed and blasphemed it. Not only he, but his house believed, 
and probably were baptized with him by Paul, 1 Cor. i. 14. 

2. *‘ Many of the Corinthians,” who were Gentiles, and some of them persons 
of an ill character, (as appears 1 Cor. vi. 11, “such were some of you,”) “ hear- 
ing believed, and were baptized.” First they heard, for faith comes by heariirg. 
Some, perhaps, came to hear Paul under some convictions of conscience that 
the way they were in was not right; but it is probable the most came only for 
curiosity, because it was a new doctrine that was preached; but hearing they 
believed, by the power of God working upon them, and believing they were 
baptized, and so feed for Christ; took upon them the profession of Christianity, 
and became entitled to the privileges of Christians. i 

Thirdly. That Paul was encouraged by a vision to go on with his work at 
Corinth: ver. 9, “The Lord Jesus spake to Paul in the night by a vision. 
When he was musing on his work, communing with his own heart upon his 
bed, and considering whether he should continue here or no, what method he 
should take here, and what alee there was of doing good, then Christ 
appeared very seasonably to him, and in the multitude of his thoughts wit’ 
him delighted his soul with Divine consolations. “a 

é not 


1. He renewed his Commission and charge to preach the Gospel. 


Do not hold thy peace from speaking for fear of them, 
nor hold thy peace in speaking, (if I may so say;) do not speak shily and with 


wast at Philippi. 3 x al 
wards, and was now comforted Reefs! to the time wherein he had been 
afifieted. ‘Trials shall not last always, Ps. lxvi. 10—12. Or we may take it more 
generally, “no man shall set on thee,” tov cux@zai oe,—‘to do evil to thee ;’ 
whatever trouble they may give thee, there is no real evil in it. y may 
thee, but they cannot hurt thee, for Lam with thee, Ps. xxit. 4; Isa. xii. 10. 

4. Ele gave him a prospect of suecess. ‘“ For Lhave much people in this eity,” 
therefore no man shall prevail to obstruct thy work; therefore I will be with 
thee to own thy work, and therefore do thou go on vigorously and cheerfully 
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ministry, in whom thou shalt see of the travail of thy soul. Aads été por rodis,— 
‘there is to mea great people here.’ The Lord knows them that are his, yea, 
and them that shall be his; for it is by his work upon them that they become 
his, and known unto him are all his works. Ihave them, though they yet know 
me not, though yet they are led captive by Satan at his will; for the Father has 
riven them me to be a seed to serve me; | haye them written in the book of life, 

have their names down, and of all that were given me I will lose none; I have 


them, for I am sure to have them; “whom he did predestinate, them he called.” |, 


In this city, though it be a very profane wicked city, full of impurity, and the 
more so for a temple of Venus there, to which there was great resort, yet in 
this heap, that seems to be all chaff, there is wheat ; in this ore, that seems to be 
all dross, there is gold. Let us not despair concerning any place, when even in 
Corinth Christ had much people. 

Fourthly. ‘That upon this encouragement he made a long stay there; ver. 11, 
he “continued at Corinth a year and six months,” not to take his ease, but to 
follow his work, ‘teaching the word of God among them.” And it being a 
city flocked to from all parts, he had opportunity there of preaching the Gospel 
to pueneers, and sending notice of it thence to other countries. He stayed 
so long, 

1. For the bringing in of those that were without. Christ had much people 
there, and by the power of his grace he could have had them all converted in 
one month or week, as at the first preaching of the Gospel, when thousands 
were inclosed at one cast of the net: but God works variously. The people 
Christ has at Corinth must be called in by degrees, some by one sermon, others 
by another; we sec not yet all things put under Christ. Let Christ’s ministers 
go on in their duty, though their work be not done all at once; nay, though it 
be done but a little at a time. 

2. For the building up of those that were within. Those that are converted 
have still need to be taught the word of God, and particular need at Corinth to 
be tanght it by Paul himself, for no sooner was the good seed sown in that field, 
but the enemy came and sowed tares, the false apostles, those deceitful workers, 
whom Pau! in his epistles to the Corinthians complains so much of. When the 
hands of Jewish persecutors were tied, who were professed enemies to the 
Gospel, Paul had a more vexatious trouble created him, and the church more 
mischievous damage done it by the tongue of Judaizing preachers, who, under 
colour of the Christian name, undermined the very foundations of Christianity. 
Soon after Paul came to Corinth, it is supposed, he wrote the first epistle to the 
Thessalonians, which, in order of time, was the first of all the epistles he wrote 
by Divine inspiration, and the second epistle to the same church was written 
not long after. Ministers may be serving Christ, and promoting the great ends 
of their ministry, by writing good letters, as well as by preaching good sermons, 


12 And when Gallio was the deputy of Achaia, 
the Jews made insurrection with one accord against 


Paul, and brought him to the judgment seat, 13 


Saying, This fellow persuadeth men to worship God 
contrary to the law. 14 And when Paul was now 
about to open his mouth, Gallio said unto the Jews, 
If it were a matter of wrong or wicked lewdness, O 
ye Jews, reason would that I should bear with you: 
15 But if it be a question of words and names, and 
of your law, look ye to at; for I will be no judge of 
such matiers. 16 And he drave them from the 
judgment seat. 17 Then all the Greeks took Sos- 
thenes, the chief ruler of the synagogue, and beat 
him before the judgment seat. And Gallio cared 


for none of those things. 


We have here an account of some disturbance given to Paul and his friends 
at Corinth, but no great harm done, nor much hindrance given to the work 
of Christ there. 

First. Paul is accused by the Jews before the Roman governor, ver. 12, 13. 
The governor was Gallio, deputy of Achaia, that is, proconsul, for Achaia was | 
a consular province of the empire. This Gallio was elder brother to the famous 
Seneca; in his youth he was called Novatus, but took the name of Gallio upon 
his being adopted into the family of Julius Gallio. He is described by Seneca, 
his brother. to be a man of great ingenuity, and great probity, and a man of 
a wonderful good temper. He was called dulcis Gallio, —‘sweet Gallio,’ for 
Be sweet disposition, and is said to have been universally beloved. Now 
observe, : 

1. How rudely Paul is apprehended and brought before Gallio; “the Jews 
made insurrection with one accord against Paul.” They were the ringleaders 
of all the mischief against Paul, and they entered into a confederacy to do him 
a mischief. They were unanimous in it; they came upon him with one accord, 
hand joined in hand to do this wickedness; they did it with violence and 
fury; they made an insurrection to the disturbance of the publie peace, and 
hurried Paul away to the i ea a and, for aught appears, allowed him 
no time to prepare for his trial. 

_ 2. How falsely Paul is accused before Gallio; 1 1 

men to worship God contrary to the law.” ‘They could not charge him with 

peceeading men not to worship God at all, or to worship other gods, Dew. xiii. 2. 
ut only to worship God in a way contrary to the law. 


ver. 13, “ This fellow persuades 


God The Romans allowed 
the Jews in their provinces the observation of their own law; and what then? 
must they therefore be persecuted as criminals who worship God in any other 
way? Doth their toleration include a power of imposition? But the charge 
was unjust; for their own law had in it a promise of a prophet whom God would 
raise up to them, and him they should hear. Now Paul persuaded them to 
believe in this-prophet, who was come, and to hear him, which was according to 
the law; for he came not to destroy the law, but to fulfilit. The law relating 
to the temple service those Jews at Corinth could not observe, because of their 
distance from Jerusalem, and there was no part of their synagogue worship 
which Paul contradicted. Thus when people are taught to worship God in 
Christ, and to worship him in the Spirit, they are ready to quarrel, as if they 
were taught to worship him contrary to the law, whereas this is indeed perfec- 
tive of the law. 
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in it; for there are many in this city that are to be effectually called by thy || 
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Secondly. Gallio, upon the first hearing, or rather, without any hearing at all 
dismisseth the cause, and will not take any cognizance of it, ver. 14,15. Pau 
was going about to make his defence, and to shew that he did not teach “ men 
to worship God contrary to the law ;” but the judge, being resolved not to pass 
any sentence upon this cause, he would not give himself the trouble of examin- 
ing it. Observe, 

1. He shews himself very ready to do the part of a judge in any matter that it 
was proper for him to take cognizance of. He said to the Jews that were the 
prosecutors, “If it were a matter of wrong or wicked lewdness,” if you could 
charge the prisoner with theft or fraud, with murder or rapine, or any act of 
immorality, I should think myself bound to bear with you in your complaints, 
though they were clamorous and noisy ; for the rudeness of the petitioners was 
no good reason, if their cause was just, why they should not have justice done 
them. It is the duty of magistrates to right the injured, and to animadvert upon 
the injurious ; and if the complaint be not made with all the decorum that might 
be, yet then should hear it out. But, 

2. He will by no means allow them to make a complaint to him of a thing that 
was not within his Jurisdiction ; ver, 15, “ Lf it be a question of words and names 
and of your law, look ye to it;” end it among yourselves as ye can, but “1 will 
be no judge of such matters ;” you shall neither burthen my patience with the 
hearing of it, nor burthen my conscience with giving judgment upon it. And 
therefore, when they were urgent and pressing to be heard, he “ drave them 
from the judgment-seat,” ver. 16, and ordared another cause to be called. Now, 

Ist. Here was something well in Gallio’s conduct, and praiseworthy: that he 
would not pretend to judge of things he did not understand; that he left the 
Jews to themselves in matters relating to their own religion, but yet would not 
let them, under pretence of that, ran down Paul and abuse him, or at least 
would not himself be the tool of their malice to give judgment against him. He 
looked upon the matter to be not within his jurisdiction, and therefore would 
not meddle init. But, 

2nd. It was certainly ill to speak so slightly of a law and religion which he 
might have known to be of God, and which he ought to have acquainted himself 
with. In what way God is to be worshipped, whether Jesus be the Messiah, 
whether the Gospel bea Divine revelation, were not questions of words and 
names, as he scornfully and Natta called them: they are questions of vast 
importance, and which, if he had understood himself aright, he would have seen 
himself nearly concerned in. _ He speaks as if he boasted of his ignorance of the 
Scriptures, and took a pride in it; as if it were below him to take notice of the 
law of God, or make any inquiries concerning it. 

Bhs eid The abuse done to Sosthenes, and Gallio’s unconcernedness in it, 
ver. 17. 

1. The parties pee a great contempt upon the court when they “took Sos- 
thenes, and beat him before the judgment-seat.” Many conjectures there are 
concerning this matter, because it is uncertain who this Sosthenes was, and who 
the Greeks were that abused him. It seems most probable that Sosthenes was 
a Christian, and Paul’s particular friend, that appeared for him on this occasion, 
and probably had taken care of his safety, and conveyed him away when Gallio 
dismissed the cause; so that, when they could not light on Paul, they fell foul 
on him who protected him. It is certain there was one Sosthenes that was a 
friend of Paul, and well known at Corinth; it is likely he was a minister, for 
Paul calls him his brother, and joins him with himself im his first epistle to the 
church at Corinth, 1 Cor. i. 1, as he doth ‘Timothy in his second; and it is pro- 
bable this was he. He is said to bea ruler of the synagogue, either joint ruler 
with Crispus, ver. 8, or ruler of one synagogue as Crispus was of another. And 
as for the Greeks that abused him, it is very probable they were either Hellenist 
Jews, or Jewish Greeks, those that joined with the Jews in opposing the Gos- 
pel, ver. 4,6; and the native Jews put them on to do it, thinking it would in 
them be less offensive. ‘They were so enraged against Paul that they beat Sos- 
thenes, and so enraged against Gallio, because he would not countenance the 
prosecution, that they beat him before the judgment-seat, whereby they did in 
effect tell him that they cared not for him; if he would not be their executioner, 
they would be their own judges. 

2. The court put no less a contempt upon the cause and the persons too; “but 
Gallio eared for none of these things.” If by this he meant that he cared not 
for the affronts of ill men, it was commendable,—while he steadily adhered to the 
laws and rules of equity, he might despise their contempts ; but if it be meant, as 
I think it is, that he concerned not himself for the abuses done to good men, it 
carries his indifferency too far, and gives us but anill character of him. Here 
is wickedness done in the place of judgment, which Solomon complains of, 
Heel. iii. 16, and nothing done to discountenance and suppress it. Gailio, as a 
judge, ought to have protected Sosthenes, and restrained and punished the 
Greeks that assaulted him. For aman to be mobbed in the street or in the 
market, perhaps may not be easily helped; but to be so in his court, the judg- 
ment-seat, the court sitting, and not concerned at it, is an evidence that “ truth 
is fallen in the street, and equity cannot enter; for he that departeth from evil 
maketh himself a prey,” /sa. lix. 14. Those that see and hear of the sufferings 
of God's people, and have no sympathy with them, or concern for them, do not 
pity and pray for them, it is all one to them whether the interests of religion 
sink or swim, are of the spirit of Gallio here, who, when a good man was abused 
before his face, “cared for none of these things;” like them that were at ease 
in Zion, and “were not grieved for the affliction of a ae Am, vi. 6; like the 
king and Haman, that sat down to drink when the city Shushan was perplexed, 
Est, iii. 15. 


18 And Paul after this tarried there yet a good 
while, and then took his leave of the brethren, and 
sailed thence into Syria, and with him Priscilla and 
Aguila; having shorn Ais head in Cenchrea: for he 
had a vow. 19 And he came to Ephesus, and left 
them there: but he himself entered into the syna- 
gogue, and reasoned with the Jews. 20 When they 
desired Aim to tarry longer time with them, he con- 
sented not; 21 But bade them farewell, saying, I 
must by all means keep this feast that cometh in 
Jerusalem: but I will return again unto you, if God 
will, And he sailed from Hphesus. 22 And when 
he had landed at Czesarea, and gone up, and saluted 
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the church, he went down to Antioch. 23 And 
after he had spent some time there, he departed, and 
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went over all the country of Galatia and Phrygia in 
order, strengthening all the disciples. 
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We have here Paul in motion, as we have had him at Corinth for some time 
at rest, but in both busy, very busy in the service of Christ; if he sat still, if he 
went about, still it was to do good. Here is, 

First. Paul’s departure from Corinth, ver. 18. : 

1. He did not go away till some time after the trouble he met with there. 
From other places he had departed when the storm rose, but not from Corinth 
for there it was no sooner risen but it fell again. Some tell us that Gallio did 
privately countenance Paul, and took him into his favour, and that this occa- 
sioned a correspondence between Paul and Seneca, Gallio’s brother, which 
some of the ancients speak of. “ After this he tarried there yet_a good while,” 
some think beyond the year and half mentioned ver. 11; while he found he 
laboured not in vain, he continued labouring. ; 

2. When he went he took leave of the brethren solemnly, and with much affec- 
tion, with suitable comforts and counsels, and prayers at parting, commending 
what was good, reproving what was otherwise, and giving them necessary 
cautions against the wiles of the false apostles; and his farewell sermon would 
leave impressions upon them. : 

3. He took with him Priscilla and Aquila, because they had a mind to accom- 
pany him, for they seem disposed to removes, and not inclined to stay long at a 
place; a disposition which may come from a good principle, and have good etiects, 
and therefore ought not to be condemned in others, though it ought to be sus- 
pected in ourselves. There was a mighty friendship contracted between them 
and Paul, and therefore, when he went, they begged to go along with him. 

4, At Cenchrea, which was hard by Corinth, the port where those that went 
to sea from Corinth took ship, either Paul or Aquila (for the original doth not 
determine which) had his head shaved, to discharge himself from the vow of a 
Nazarite; “having shorn his head in Cenchrea, for he had a vow.” Those that 
lived in Judxwa were in such a case bound to do it at the temple, but those who 
lived in other countries might do it in other places. The Nazarite’s head was 
to be shaved, when either his consecration was accidentally polluted, in which 
case he must begin again, or “ when the days of his separation were fulfilled,” 
Num. vi. 9, 13, 18, which we suppose was the case here. Some throw it upon 
Aquila, who was a Jew, ver. 2, and retained perhaps more of his Judaism than 
was convenient; but I see no harm in admitting it concerning Paul, for con- 
cerning him we must admit the same thing, ch. xxi. 24, 26, not only in compliance 
for atime with the Jews, to whom he became asa Jew, 1 Cor. ix. 20, that he 
might win upon them, but because the vow of the Nazarites, though ceremonial, 
and as such ready to vanish away, yet had a great deal of moral and very pious 
significancy, and therefore was fit to die the last of all the Jewish ceremonies, 
The Nazarites are joined with the prophets, Am. ii. 11, and were very much the 
glory of Israel, Lam. iv. 7; and therefore it is not strange if Paul bound himself 
for some time with the vow of a Nazarite, from wine and strong drink, and 
from being trimmed, to recommend himself to the Jews, and from this he now 
discharged himself, 

Secondly. Paul’s calling at Ephesus, which was the metropolis of the Lesser 
Asia, and a seaport. 

1. There he left Aquila and Priscilla, not only because they would be but bur- 
thensome to him in his journey, but because they might be serviceable to the 
interests of the Gospel at Ephesus. Paul intended shortly to settle there for 
some time, and he left Aquila and Priscilla there in the meantime, for the same 
end as Christ sent his disciples before to every place where he himself would 
come, to prepare his way. Aquila and Priscilla might, by private conversation, 
being very intelligent, judicious Christians, dispose the minds of many to give 
Paul, when he should come among them, a favourable reception, and to un- 
peretend, his preaching; therefore he calls them his helpers in Christ Jesus, 

om. XV. 3. 

2. There he preached to the Jews in their synagogue. Though he did but 
call there in his journey, yet he would not*go without giving them a sermon. 
He entered into the synagogue, not as a hearer, but as a preacher, for there he 
reasoned with the Jews. Though he had abandoned the Jews at Corinth, who 
opposed themselves and blasphemed, yet he did not for their sakes decline the 
synagogues of the Jews in other places, but still made the first offer of the 
Gospel to them. We must not condemn a whole body or denomination of men 
for the sake of some that carry themselves ill. 

3. The Jews at Ephesus were so far from driving Paul away, that whey 
courted his stay with them; ver. 20, ‘‘they desired him to tarry longer with 
them,” to instruct them in the Gospel of Christ. These were more noble, and 
better bred than those Jews at Corinth and other places, and it was a sign that 
God had not quite cast away his people, but had a remnant among them. 

4. Paul would not stay with them now: “he consented not, but bade them 
farewell;” he had farther to go; he “must by all means keep this feast at 
Jerusalem ;” not that he thought himself bound in duty to it, he knew the 
laws of the feasts were no longer binding; but he had business at Jerusalem 

(whatever it was) which would be best done at the time of the feast, when there 
was a general rendezyous of all the Jews fromall parts. Which of the feasts it 
was we are not told; probably it was the passover, which was the most eminent. 

5. He intimated his purpose, after this journey, to come and spend some time 
at Ephesus, by their kind invitation, being encouraged to hope that he should do 
good among them. It is good to have opportunities in reserve, when one good 
work is over, to have another to apply ourselves to. “I will return again to 
you;” but he inserts that necessary proviso, “if God will.” Our times are in 
God’s hand; we purpose, but he disposeth ; and therefore we must make all 
our promises with submissions to the will of God. “ Ifthe Lord will, we shall 
live, and do this or that.” T will return again to you, if the Spirit suffer me, 
ch, xvi.7. That was eluded in Paul’s case; not only if Providence permit, but 
if God do not otherwise direct my motions. P 
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Thirdly. Paul’s visit to Jerusalem. A short visit it was, but it served as a 
token of respect to that truly mother church. 

1. He came by sea to the port that lay next to Jerusalem. He sailed from 
Ephesus, ver. 21, and landed at Cesarea, ver. 22. He chose to go by sea for 
expedition and for safety, and that he might “see the works of faa tect and 
his wonders in the deep.” Joppa had been the port for Jerusalem; but Herod 
having improved Cesarea, and the port at Joppa being dangerous, that was 
generally made use of. 

2. He “ went up and saluted the church ;” by which I think is plainly meant 
the church at Jerusalem, which is emphatically called the church, because there 
the Christian church began, ch. xv. 4. Paul thought it requisite to shew him- 
self among them, that they might not think his success among the Gentiles had 
made him think himself either above them or estranged from them; or, that the 
honour God had put upon him made him unmindful of the honour he owed to 
them. His going to salute the church at Jerusalem intimates, Ist. That it was 
a very friendly visit that he made them, in pure kindness, to inquire into their 
state, and to testify his hearty good-will to them. Note, The increase of our 
new friends should not make us to forget our old ones; but it should be a 
pleasure to good men and good ministers to revive former acquaintance. ‘The 
ministers at Jerusalem were constant residents, Paul was a constant itinerant ; 
but he took care to keep up a good correspondence with them, that they might 
rejoice with him in his going out, and he might rejoice with them in their tents, 
and they might both congratulate and wish well to one another’s comfort and 
success. 2nd. That it was but a short visit. He went up and saluted them 
perhaps with the holy kiss, and made no stay among them. _ It was designed 

ut for a transient interview, and yet Paul undertook this long journey for 
that. This is not the world we are to be together in. God’s people are the 
salt of the earth, dispersed and scattered, yet it is good to see one another some- 
times, if it be but to see one another, that we may confirm mutual love, may the 
better keep up our spiritual communion with one another at a distance, and 
ey long the more for that heavenly Jerusalem in which we hope to be together 
or ever. 

Fourthly. His return through those countries where he had formerly 
preached the Gospel. 

1, He went and spent some time in Antioch, among his old friends there, 
from whence he was first sent out to preach among the Gentiles, ch. xiii. 1. 
He went down to Antioch to refresh himself with the sight and conversation 
of the ministers there. Anda very good refreshment it is to a faithful minister 
to have for a while the society of his brethren; for “as iron sharpeneth iron 
so doth a man the countenance of his friend.” Paul’s coming to Antioch would 
bring to remembrance the former days, which would furnish him with matter 
for fresh thanksgiving. 

2. Thence he “went over the country of Galatia and Phrygia in order,” where 
he had preached the Gospel, and planted churches; which, though very briefly 
mentioned, ch. xvi. 6, ke was a glorious work, as appears by Gal. iv. 14, 15, 
where Paul speaks of his preaching of the Gospel to the Galatians at the first, 
and their receiving him as an angel of God. hese country churches (for so 
they were, Gal. i. 2, and we read not of any city in Galatia where a church 
was) Paul visited in order as they lay, watering what he had been instrumental 
wen dene and strengthening all the disciples. His very comin among them, 
and owning them, was a great strengthening to them and their ministers. 
Paul’s countenancing of them was encouraging to them; but that was not all, 
he is ct that to them which strengthened them, which confirmed their 
faith in Christ, and their resolutions for Christ, and their pious affections 
to him. Disciples need to be strengthened, for they are compassed about 
with infirmity ; ministers must do what they can to strengthen them, to 
strengthen them all, by directing them to Christ, and bring them to live upon 
him, whose strength is perfected in their weakness, and who is himself their 
strength and song. 


24 And a certain Jew named Apollos, born at 
Alexandria, an eloquent man, and mighty in the 
scriptures, came to Ephesus. 25 This man was 
instructed in the way of the Lord; and being fer- 
vent in the spirit, he spake and taught diligently 
the things of the Lord, knowing only the baptism 
of John. 26 And he began to speak boldly in the 
synagogue: whom when Aquila and Priscilla had 
heard, they took him unto them, and expounded 
unto him the way of God more perfectly. 27 And 
when he was disposed to pass into Achaia, the 
brethren wrote, exhorting the disciples to receive 
him: who, when he was come, helped them much 
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which had believed through grace: 28 For he 
mightily convinced the Jews, and that publickly, 
shewing by the scriptures that Jesus was Christ. 


The sacred history leaves Paul upon his travels, and goes here to meet 
Apollos at Ephesus, and to give us some account of him, which was necessary 
to our understanding some passages in Paul's epistles. 

First. Here is an account of his character, when he came to Ephesus. 

1. He was a Jew, born at Alexandria in Egypt, but of Jewish parents; for 
there were abundance of Jews in that city, since the dispersion of the people, 
as it was foretold, Deu. xxviii. 68, ““The Lord shall bring thee into Egypt 
again.” His name was not Apollo, the name of one of the heathen gods, but 
Apollos ; some think, the same with Apollos, Rom. xvi. 10. 

2. He was a man of excellent good parts, and well fitted for public service. 
He “was an eloquent man, and mighty in the Scriptures” of the Old Testa- 
ment, which he was, as a Jew, brought up in the knowledge of. Ist. He had 
a great command of language; he “ was an eloquent man ;” he was, avijp Ndyos, 
—‘a prudent man,’ so some; ‘a learned man,’ so others; historiarum peritus,— 
*a good historian, which is an excellent qualification for the ministry. He was 
one that could speak well, so it properly signifies; he was an oracle of a man; 
he was famous for speaking pertinently and closely, fully and fluently, upon 
any subject. 2nd. He had a great command of Scripture language, and that 
was the eloquence he was remarkable for. ‘He came to Ephesus, being mighty 
in the Scriptures, so the words are placed. Having an excellent faculty of 
expounding Scripture, he came to Ephesus, which was a public place, to trade 
with that talent for the honour of Ged: and the good of many. He was not 
only ready in the Scriptures, able to quote texts off-hand, and repeat them, 
and tell you where to find them,—many of the carnal Jews were so, who are 
therefore said to have the form of knowledge, and the letter of the iaw,—but 
he was “mighty in the Scriptures;” he understood the sense and meaning of 
them; he knew how to make use of them, and to apply them,—how to reason 
out of the Scriptures, and to reason strongly. A convincing, commanding, con- 
firming power went along with all his expositions and applications of the 
ey re. It is likely he had given proof of his knowledge of the Scriptures, 
and his abilities in them, in many synagogues of the Jews. 

3. He was “instructed in the way of the Lord;” that is, he had some acquain- 
tance with the doctrine of Christ, had got some general notions of the Gospel, 
and the principles of Christianity, that Jesus is the Christ, and that prophet 
that should come into the world. The first notice of this would be readily 
embraced by one that was so mighty in the Scripture as Apollos was, and there- 
fore understood the signs of the times. He was instructed, katnxnuévos, he was 
“catechized,’ so the word is, either by his parents or ministers ; he was taught 
something of Christ, and the way of salvation by him. Those that are to teach 
others must first be themselves taught the word of the Lord; not only to talk 
of it, but to walk init. It is not enough to have our tongues tuned to the word 
of the Lord, but we must have our feet directed into the way of the Lord. 

4. Yet he knew only the baptism of John; he was instructed in the Gospel 
of Christ as far as John’s ministry would carry him, and no farther. He knew 
the preparing of the way of the Lord, ae ae voice crying in the wilderness, 
rather than the way of the Lord itself. e cannot but think he had heard of 
Christ’s death and resurrection, but was not let into the mystery of them; had 
not had opportunity of conversing with any of the apostles since the pouring 
out of the Spirit; or, he had himself been baptized only with the baptism of 
John, but was not baptized with the Holy Ghost, as the disciples were at the 


aay of Pentecost. : ee 
econdly. Here is the employment and improvement of his gifts at Ephesus. 
He came thither seeking opportunities of doing and getting good, and found 


both. 

1. He there made a very good use of his gifts in public. He came, probably 
recommended to the synagogue of the Jews, as a fit man to bea teacher there, 
and, according to the light he had, and the measure of the gift given to him, 
he was willing to be employed; ver. 25, “being fervent in the spirit, he spake 
and taught diligently the things of the Lord.” Though he had not the miracu- 
lous gifts of the Spirit, as the apostles had, he made use of the gifts he had; for 
the dispensation of the Spirit, whatever the measure of it is, “is given to every 
man to profit withal.” And our Saviour by a parable designed to teach his 
ministers, that though they had but one talent they must not bury that. We 
have seen how Apollos was qualified with a good head and a good tongue; he 
was “an eloquent man, and mighty in the Scriptures ;” had laid in a good stock 
of useful knowledge, and had an excellent faculty of communicating it. Let us 
now see what he had farther to recommend him as a preacher, and his example 
is recommended to the imitation of all preachers. 

Ist. He was a lively, affectionate preacher. As he hada good head, so he had 
a good heart; he was fervent in spirit; he had in him a great deal of Divine 
fire as well as Divine light,—was burning as well as shining. He was full of 
zeal for the glory of God, and the salvation of precious souls; and this appeared 
both in his forwardness to preach when he was called to it by the rulers of the 
synagogue, and his fervency in his preaching; he preached as one in earnest, 
and that had his heart in his work. What a happy composition was here! 
Many are fervent in spirit but are weak in knowledge, in Scripture knowledge, 
and far to seek for proper words, and full of impronee ones. And, on the 
other hand, many are eloquent enough, “and mighty in the Scriptures,” and 
learned and judicious, but they have no life or fervency. Here was a com- 
plete man of God, thoroughly furnished for his work, that was both eloquent 
and fervent; full both of Divine knowledge and of Divine affections. 

2nd. He was an industrious, laborious preacher. “He spake and taught 
diligently ;” he took pains in his preaching; what he delivered was elaborate, 
and he did not offer that to God or to the synagogue that either cost nothin 
or cost him nothing. He first worked it upon his own heart, and then laboure 
to impress it on those_he preached it to; “He taught diligently,” akp.pas,— 
‘accurately, exactly.’ Every thing he said was well weighed. ; 

3rd. He was an evangelical preacher. Though he knew, only the baptism 
of John, yet that was the beginning of the Gospel of Christ, and to that he 
kept close; for he taught the things of the Lord, of the Lord Christ: that 
tended to make way for him, and to set himup. The things pertaining to the 
kingdom of the Messiah was the subject he chose to insist upon, not the things 
of the ceremonial law, though those would be pleasing to his Jewish auditors ; 
not the things of the Gentile philosophy, though he could have discoursed very 
well on those things, but the things of the Lord. 5 

4th. He was a courageous preacher. “He began to speak boldly in the 
synagogue,” as one that, having put a confidence in God, did not fear the face 
of man. He spoke as one that knew the truth of what he said, and had no doubt 
of it; and knew the worth of what he said, and was not afraid to suffer for it. 


In the synagogue, where the Jews not only were present but had power, there | 


he preached the things of God, which he knew they were prejudiced against. 
2. He there made a good increase of an gifts in private; not so much in study 
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as in conversation with Aquila and Priscilla. If Paul, or some other apostle, 
or evangelist, had been at Ephesus, they would have instructed him; but for 
want of better help Aquila and Priscilla, that were tent-makers, ‘expounded 
to him the way of God more perfectly.” Observe, 

Ist. Aquila and Priscilla heard him preach in the synagogue. Though in 
knowledge he was much inferior to them, yet, having excellent gifts for public 
service, they encouraged his ministry by a diligent and constant attendance 
upon it. Thus young ministers that are hopeful should be countenanced by 
grown Christians, for it becomes them to fulfil all righteousness. 

2nd, Finding him defective in his knowledge of Christianity, “they took him 
to them ’ to lodge in the same house with them, “and expounded to him the way 
of God,” the way of salvation by Jesus Christ, “more perfectly.” They did not 
take occasion, from what they observed of his deficiency, either to despise him 
themselves or to dispara e him to others; did not call him a young raw preacher 
not fit to come into a pulpit, but considered the disadvantages he had laboured 
under, as knowing no more but the baptism of John; and, having themselves 
got great knowledge in the truths of the Gospel by their long and intimate 
conversation with Paul, they communicated what they knew to him, and gave 
him a clear, distinct, and methodical account of those things which before he 
had but confused notions of. First. See here an instance of that which Christ 
has promised, that to him that hath shall be given; that has and uses what he 
has, he shall have more. He that diligently traded with the talent he had 
doubled it auf Secondly. See an instance of truly Christian charity in 
Aquila and Priscilla. They did good according to their ability. Aquila, though 
aman of great knowledge, yet did not undertake to speak in the synagogue, 
because he had not such gifts for ea work as Apollos had; but he furnished 
Apollos with matter, and then left him to clothe it with acceptable words. 
Instructing young Christians and young ministers privately in conversation 
who mean well, and perform well as far as they go, is a piece of very goo 
service both to them and to the church. Thirdly. See an instance of great 
humility in Apollos. He was a very bright young man, of great parts and 
learning, newly come from the university, a popular preacher, an mightily 
cried up and followed; and yet, finding that Aquila and Priscilla were judicious 
serious Christians, that could speak intelligently and experimentally of the 
things of God, though they were but mechanics, poor tent-makers, he was glad 
to receive instruction from them, to be shewed by them his defects and mis- 
takes, and to haye his mistakes rectified by them, and his deficiencies made 
up. Young scholars may gain a great deal by converse with old Christians, 
as young students in the law may by old practisers. Apollos, though he “ was 
instructed in the way of the Lord?” did not rest in the knowledge he had 
attained, nor thought he understood Christianity as well as any man, which 
proud conceited young men are apt to do, but was willing to have it expounded 
to him more perfectly. They that know much should covet to know more, 
and what they know to know it better,—pressing forward towards perfection. 
Fourthly. Here is an instance of a good woman, though not permitted to speak 
in the church, or in the synagogue, yet doing good with the knowledge God 
had given her in private converse. Paul will have the aged women to be 
teachers of good things, Tit. ii. 3, 4. 

Thirdly. Here is his preferment to the service of the church of Corinth; 
which was a larger sphere of usefulness than Ephesus at present was. Paul 
had set the wheels agoing in Achaia, and particularly at Corinth, the county- 
town. Many were stirred up by his preaching to receive the Gospel, and they 
needed to be confirmed; and many were likewise irritated to oppose the 
Gospel, and they needed to be contuted. Paul was gone, was called away 
to other work, and now there was a fair occasion in this vacancy for Apollos 
to set in, who was fitted rather to water than to plant; to build up those that 
were within, than to bring in those that were without. Now here we have, 

1. His call to this service. Not by a vision, as Paul was called to Macedonia, 
no, nor so much as by the invitation of those he was to go to, but, Ist. He him- 
self inclined to go. He was “disposed to pass into Achaia;” having heard of the 
state of the churches there he had a mind to try what good he could do among 
them. Though there were those there who were eminent for spiritual gitts, yet 
Apollos thought there might be some work for him, and God disposed his mind 
that way. 2nd. His friends encouraged him to go, and approved of his purpose, 
and, he being a perfect Phage de there, they gave him a testimonial, or letters of 
recommendation, exhorting the disciples in Achaia to entertain him and employ 
him. In this way, among others, the communion of churches is kept up, by 
the recommending of members and ministers to each other, that, as Apollos 
here, are disposed to remove. Though they at Ephesus had a great loss of his 
labours, they did not grudge them in Achaia the benefit of them, but, on the 
contrary, used their interest in them to introduce him; for the churches of 
Christ, though they are many, yet they are one. ee 

2. His success in this service, which both ways answered his intention and 
expectation. For, f : 

Ist. Believers were greatly edified, and they that had received the Gospel 
were very much confirmed. He “helped them much which had believed 
through grace.” Note, First. They that believe in Christ it is eoronee grace 
that they believe; it is not of themselves, it is God’s gift to them, it is his work 
in them. Secondly. Those who through grace do believe, yet still have need 
of help; as long as they are here in this world there are remainders of unbelief, 
and something lacking in their faith to be perfected, and the work of faith 
to be fulfilled. Zhirdly. Faithful ministers are capable of being many ways 
helpful to those who through grace do believe, and it is their business to help 
them,—to help them much; and when a Divine power goes along with them 
they will be helpful to them. f ; sien 

2nd. Unbelievers were greatly mortified. Their objections were fully 
answered, the folly and sophistry of their arguments was discovered, so that 
they had nothing to say in defence of the oppositicn they made to the Gospel ; 
their mouths were stopped, and their faces filled with shame; ver. 28, “ He 
mightily convinced the Jews, and that publicly,” before the people. He did 
it, ebréves,—‘ earnestly,’ and with a great deal of vehemence; he took pains 
to do it; his heart was upon it, as one that was truly desirous both to serve 
the cause of Christ and to save the souls of men. He did it effectually, and 
to universal satisfaction; he did it, levi negotio,— with facility. The case 
was so plain, and the arguments so strong on Christ’s side, that 1t was an easy 
matter to baffle all that the Jews could say against it; though they were 
so fierce, yet their cause was so weak that he made nothing of their opposition. 
Now that which he aimed to convince them of was, that Jesus is the Christ ; 
that he is the Messiah promised to the fathers, who should come, and they were 
to look for no other. If the Jews were but convinced of this, that Jesus is 
Christ, even their own law would teach them to hear him. Note, The business 
of ministers is to preach Christ; “ We preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus 
the Lord.” The way he took to conyince them was by the Scriptures; thence 
he fetched his arguments; for the Jews owned the Scriptures to be of Divine 
authority, and it was easy for him who was “mighty in the Scriptures,” from 
them to show that Jesus 1s the Christ. Note, Ministers must be able not only 
to preach the truth, but to prove it and defend it, and to convince gainsayers 
with meekness and yet with power, instructing those that oppose themselves ; 
and this is real service to the church, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

We left Paul in his circuit visiting the churches, ch, xviii. 23; but we have not forgot, 
nor has he, the promise he made to his friends at Ephesus, to return to them, and make 
some stay there. Now this chapter shews us his performance of that promise ; his 
coming to Wphesus, and his continuance there two years. Weare here told, I. How he 
Jaboured there in the word and doctrine, how he taught some weak believers that had 
gone no farther than John’s baptism, ver. 1—7 ; how he taught three months in the 
synagogue of the Jews, ver. 8; and, when he was driven thence, how he taught the 
Gentiles a long time in a public school, ver. 9, 10; and how he confirmed his doctrine 
by miracles, ver. 11, 12. _ t 
conjurers, the worst of sinners. Some were confounded that did but make use of his 
name, ver. 13—17; but others were converted that received and embraced his doctrine, 
ver, 18—20. III. What projects he had of farther usefulness, ver, 21, 22; and what 
trouble at length he met with at Ephesus, from the silversmiths, which forced him 
thence to pursue the measures he had laid; how a mob was raised by Demetrius to cry 
up Diana, ver. 23—34; and how it was suppressed and dispersed by the town-clerk, 
ver. 35—41. 


= ND it came to pass, that, while 
Apollos was at Corinth, Paul 
having passed through the 
upper coasts came to Ephesus: 
and finding certain disciples, 
2 He said unto them, Have ye 
, received the Holy Ghost since 
,ye believed? And they said 
Eg. Z unto him, We have not so much 
as heard whether there be any Holy Ghost. 3 And 
he said unto them, Unto what then were ye bap- 
tized? And they said, Unto John’s baptism. 4 
Then said Paul, John verily baptized with the 
-baptism of repentance, saying unto the people, that 
they should believe on him which should come after 
him, that is, on Christ Jesus. 5 When they heard 
this, they were baptized in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, 6 And when Paul had laid Azs hands upon 
them, the Holy Ghost came on them; and the 
spake with tongues, and prophesied. 7 And all the 
men were about twelve. 
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Ephesus was a city of great note in Greece, famous for a temple built there 
to Diana, which was one of the wonders of the world; thither Paul came to 
- preach the Gospel, while Apollos was at. Corinth, ver.1. While he was 

watering there, Paul was planting here; and grudged not that Apollos entered 
into his labours, and was building upon his foundation, but rejoiced in it, and 
went on in the new work that was cut out for him at Ephesus with the more 
cheerfulness and satisfaction, because he knew that such an able minister of 
the New ‘lestament as Apollos was was now at Corinth, carrying on the good 
work there. Though there were those that made him the head of a party 
against Paul, 1 Cor. i. 12, yet Paul had no jealousy of him, nor any way dislike 
the affection the people had for him. Paul, having gone through the country 
of Galatia and Phrygia, passed through the upper coasts, Pontus and Bithynia 
that lay north: at length came to Ephesus, where he had left Aquila an 
Priscilla, and there found them. At his first coming, he met with some dis- 
ciples there, who professed faith in Christ as the true Messiah, but were as yet 
in the first and lowest form in the school of Christ, under bis usher, John the 
Baptist. They were in number about twelve, ver. 7; they were much of the 
standing that Apollos was of when he came to Ephesus; for he knew only the 
baptism of John, eh. xviii. 25; but either they had not opportunity of being 
acquainted with Aquila and Priscilla, or had not been so Aart in Ephesus, or 
were not so willing to receive instruction as Apollos was, otherwise they 
might have had the way of God expounded to them more perfectly, as Apollos 
had. Observe here, 

First. How Paul catechised them. He was told, probably by Aquila and 
Priscilla, that they were believers, that they did own Christ, and had given up 
their names to him. Now Paul hereupon takes them under examination. 

1. They did believe in the Son of God; bat Paul inquires, whether they had 
received the Holy Ghost; whether they believed in the Spirit, whose operations 
on the minds of men for conviction, conversion, and comfort were revealed some 
time after the doctrine of Jesus being the Christ; whether they had been 
acquainted with, and had admitted this revelation. That was not all; extra- 
ordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost were conferred upon the apostles and other 
disciples presently after Christ’s ascension, which was frequently repeated upon 
occasion: had they participated of these gifts? “ Have ye received the Holy 

host since ye believed?” have you had that seal of the truth of Christ’s doc- 
trine in yourselves? We are not now to expect any such extraordinary gifts 
as they had then. The canon of the New eaters being long since com- 

leted and ratified, we depend upon that as the most sure word of prophecy; 

ut there are graces of the Spirit given to all believers, which are as earnests 
to them, 2 Cor. i. 22; v.53; Eph.i. 13. Now it concerns us all who profess the 
Christian faith seriously to inquire whether we have received the I oly Ghost 
or not. The Holy Ghost is promised to all believers, to all petitioners, Lu. xi. 18; 
but many are deceived in this matter, that think they have received the Holy 
Ghost, when really they haye not. Ags there are pretenders to the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, so there are to his graces and comforts; we should therefore 
strictly examine ourselves, ‘Have we received the Holy Ghost since we 
believed?” | lhe tree will be known by its fruits ; Do we bring forth the fruits 
of the Spirit® Are we led by the Spirit ? Do we walk in the Spirit? Are we 
under the government of the Spirit ? 
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If. What was the fruit of his labour, particularly among the } 
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2. They owned their ignorance in this matter; “whether there be a Holy 
Ghost,” is more than we know. ‘That there is a promise of the Holy Ghost 
we know from the seriptures of the Old Testament, and that that promise will 
be fulfilled in its season we doubt not; but so much have we been out of the 
way of intelligence in this matter, that we have not so much as heard whether 
the Holy Ghost be indeed yet given as a spirit of prophecy. They knew, as 
Dr. Lightfoot observes, that according to the tradition of their nation, after the 
death of Ezra, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, the Holy Ghost departed from 
Israel, and went up; and they professed they had never heard of his return, 
They spake as if they expected it, and wondered they did not hear of it, and 
were ready to welcome the notice of it. The gospel light, like that of the 
morning, shone more and more gradually; not only clearer and clearer in the 
discovery of truths not before heard of, but farther and farther in the discovery 
of them to persons that had not before heard of them. 

3. Paul inquired how they came to be baptized, if they knew nothing of the 
Holy Ghost; for, if they were baptized by any of Christ's ministers, they were 
instructed concerning the Holy Ghost, and were baptized in his name. Know 
ye not that, Jesus being glorified, consequently the Holy Ghost is given ? “ Unto 
what then were ye baptized?” This is strange and unaccountable. What! 
baptized, and yet know nothing of the Holy Ghost ? Surely, your baptism was 
a nullity, if you know nothing of the Holy Ghost; for it is the receiving of 
the Holy Ghost that is signified and sealed by that washing of regeneration. 
Ignorance of the Holy Ghost is as inconsistent with a sincere profession of 
Christianity as ignorance of Christ is; and applying it to ourselves it intimates 
that those are baptized to no purpose, and have received the grace of God 
therein in vain, that do not receive and submit to the Holy Ghost. It is also 
an inquiry we should often make, not only to whose honour we were born, but 
into whose service we were baptized, that we may study to answer the ends 
both of our birth and of our baptism. Let us often consider unto what we were 
baptized, that we may live up to our baptism. A : 

4. They own that they were baptized unto John’s baptism, Els 76 “Iedvyou 
Bdnrioua, that is, as I take it, they were baptized in the name of John; not by 
John himself, he was far enough from any such thought, but by some weak 
well-meaning disciple of his, that ignorantly kept up his name, as the head o 
a party; retaining the spirit and notion of those disciples of his, that were 
jealous of the growth of Christ’s interest, and complained to him of it, Jno. iii. 26, 
Some one or more of these, that, found themselves much edified by John’s bap- 
tism of repentance for the remission of sins, not thinking that the kingdom of 
heaven, which he spoke of as at hand, was so very near as it proved, ran away 
with that notion, rested in what they had, and thought they could not do better 
than to persuade others to do so too; and so, ignorantly, in a blind zeal for 
John’s doctrine, they baptized here and there one in John’s name, or. as it is 
here expressed, “ unto Fohe's baptism,” looking no farther themselves, nor 
directing those they baptized any farther. , 

5. Paul explains to them the true intent and meaning of John’s baptism, as 
principally referring to Jesus Christ; and so rectifies the mistake of those who 

ad baptized them into the baptism of John, and had not directed them to look 
any farther, but to rest in that. They that have been left in ignorance, or 
led into error by any infelicities of their education, should not therefore be 
despised or rejected by those who are more knowing and orthodox; but should 
be compassionately instructed, and better taught, as those here were by Paul. 
Ist. He owns that John’s baptism: was a very good thing as far as it went; 
John verily baptized with the baptism of repentance.” By his baptism he 
obliged people to be sorry for their sins, and to confess them and turn from 
them; and to bring any to this is a great point gained. But, 2nd. He shews 
them that Jolin’s baptism had a farther reference; and he never designed that 
those he baptized should rest there, but told them, “that they ahonlt elieve 
on him who should come after him, that is, on Christ Jesus;” that his baptism 
of repentance was designed only “to prepare the way of the Lord,” and to 
dispose them to receive and entertain Christ, whom he left them big with 
expectations of; nay, whom he directed them to, “ Behold the Lamb of God. 
John was a great and good man; but he was only the harbinger, Christ is the 
Prince. His baptism was the porch which you were to pass through, not the 
house you were to rest in; and, therefore, it was all wrong for you tobe bap- 
tized into the baptism of John. : 

6. When they were thus shewed the error they were led into, they thankfull 
accepted the discovery, and “ were baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus,’ 
yer. 5. As for Apollos, of whom it was said, ch. xviii, 25, that he knew the 
baptism of John; that he ri rhtly understood the meaning of it, when he was 
baptized with it, though he knew that only; yet, when he understood the way 
of God more perfectly, he was not again baptized, no more than Christ’s first 
disciples that had been baptized with John’s baptism, and knew it referred t 
the Messiah at the door (and with an eye to that, submitted to it,) were baptize 
again. But these here, who received it only with an eye to John, and looke 
no farther, as if he were their saviour, it was such a fundamental error as was 
fatal to it; as it would have been for any to be baptized in the name of Paul, 
1 Cor, i, 13, And, therefore, when they came to understand themselves better, 
they desired to be “ baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus,” and were so; not by 
Panl himself, as we have reason to think, but by some of those who aitended 
him. It doth not, therefore, follow hence, that there was not an agreement 
between John’s baptism and Christ’s, or that they were not for substance the 
same; much less doth it follow that those who have been once baptized in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, (which is the appointed fo: 
Christ’s baptism,) may be again baptized in the same name; for those tl at were 
here baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus had never been so baptized before. 

Secondly. How Paul conferred the extraordinary gifts of the Holy G ost 
upon them, ver. 6. : 2 wees . 

1, Paul solemnly prayed to God to give them those gifts, signifies Db ae 
laying his hands on them, which was a gesture used in blessing by the patriarchs, 
especially in conveying the great trust of the promise, as Gen. shit Ae 
Spirit being the great promise of the New Testament, the apostles sores & 
it by the imposition of hands. The Lord bless thee with that blessing, tha 
blessing of blessings, Js. xliy. 3. : y ; 

2. God granted the thing he prayed for. The Holy Ghost came upon them 
in a surprising, overpowering manner, “and they spake with tongues, apd pro- 
phesied,” as the apostles did and the first Gentile converts, ch. x. 44, This w; 
intended to introduce the Gospel at Ephesus, and to awaken in the mit bg 
men an expectation of some great things from it. And some think it was farthe 
designed to qualify these twelve men for the work of the ministry; and t 
these twelve were the elders of Ephesus to whom Paul committed the 
and conduct of that church. They had the spirit of prophecy thi 1ey might 
understand the mysteries of the kingdom of God themselves; and the gift of 
tongues that they wight preach them to every nation and language. Oh! w 
a wonderful change was here made on a sudden with those men; they th 
but just now had not so much as heard that there was a Holy Ghost, now art 
themselyes filled with the Holy Ghost; for the Spirit, like the wind, blows 
where and when he listeth. : ‘ ; - 


8 And he went into the synagogue, and spake 
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boldly for the space of three months, disputing and 
persuading the things concerning the kingdom of 
God. 9 But when divers were hardened, and be- 
lieved not, but spake evil of that way before the 
multitude, he departed from them, and separated the 
disciples, disputing daily in the school of one 'Tyran- 
nus. 10 And this continued by the space of two 
years; so that all they which dwelt in Asia heard 
the word of the Lord Jesus, both Jews and Greeks. 
11 And God wrought special miracles by the hands 


of Paul: ; 


12 So that from his body were brought 
unto the sick handkerchiefs or aprons, and the dis- 
eases departed from them, and the evil spirits went 
out of them. 


Pan is here very busy at Ephesus to do good. 

First. He begins as usual in the Jews’ synagogue, and makes the first offer 
of the Gospel to them; that he might gather in the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel, who were now scattered upon the mountains. Observe, 

1. Where he preached to them. In their synagogue, ver. 8, as Christ used 
todo. He went and joined with them in their synagogue worship, to take off 
their prejudices against him, and to ingratiate himself with them, while there 
was any hope of winning upon them. Thus he would bear his testimony to 
publie worship on sabbath days. Where there were no Christian assemblies 
yet formed, he frequented the Jewish assemblies, while the Jews were not as 
yet wholly cast off. Paul went into the synagogue because there he had them 
together, and had them, it might be hoped, ina good frame. | 

2. What he preached to them. “The things concerning the kingdom of God” 
among men; the great things which concerned God's dominion oyer men, and 
favour to them; and men’s subjection to God, and happiness in God. He 
shewed them our obligations to God, and interest in him as our Creator, by 
which the kingdom of God was set up; the violation of those obligations, and 
the forfeiture of that interest by sin, by which the kingdom of God was pulied 
down ; and the renewing of those obligations upon us, and the restoring of us 
to that interest again by the Redeemer, whereby the kingdom of God was 
again set up. Or, more particularly, the things concerning the kingdom of the 
Messiah, which the Jews were in expectation of; and promised themselves 
great matters from. He opened the Scriptures which spake concerning this, 
gave them a right notion of this kingdom, and shewed them their mistakes 
about it. 

3. How he preached to them. Ist. He preached argumentatively. He disputed; 
aye reasons, scripture reasons, for what he preached, and answered objections 
or the convincing of men’s judgments and consciences, that they might not 
only believe, but might see cause to believe, He preached diadeysuevos, dialogue- 
wise; he put questions to them and received their answers; gave them leave 
to put questions to him, and answered them. 2nd. He preached affectionately. 
He persuaded; he used not only logical arguments to enforce what he said 
upon their understandings, but rhetorical motives to impress what he said 
upon their affections, shewing them that the things he preached concerning the 
kingdom of God were things concerning themselves, which they were nearly 
concerned in, and therefore ought to concern themselves about; 2 Cor. vy. 11, 
“We persuade men.” Paul was a moving preacher, and was master of the 
art of persuasion. 3rd. He preached undauntedly, and with a holy resolution. 
He spake boldly, as one that had not the least doubt of the things he spake of, 
nor the least distrust of him he spoke from, nor the least dread of them he 
spoke to. 

an How long he preached to them. “ For the space of three months,” which 
was a competent time allowed them to consider of it. In that time those among 
them that belonged to the election of grace were called in, and the rest were 
left inexcusable. Thus long Paul preached the Gospel with much contention, 
1 Vhes. ii. 2; yet he did not fail, nor was discouraged. 

5. What suceess his preaching had among them. Ist. There were some that 
were persuaded to believe. in Christ; some think that is intimated in that word, 

ersuading, he prevailed with them. But, 2nd. Divers continued in_ their 
infidelity, and were confirmed in their prejudices against Christianity. When 
Paul called on them before, and preached only some general things to them, 
they courted his stay among them, ch. xviii. 20; but now he settled among 
them, and his word came more closely to their consciences, they were soon 
weary of him. First. They had an invincible aversion to the Gospel of Christ 
themselves ; they were hardened, and believed not. They were resolved they 
would not believe, though the truth shone in their faces with never such a 
convincing light and evidence; therefore, they believed not because they were 
hardened. Second/y. They did their utmost to raise and keep up in others 
an aversion to the Gospel. They not only entered not into the kingdom of God 
themselves, but neither did they suffer those that were entering to go in; for 
“they spoke evil of that way before the multitude,” to prejudice them against 
it. Though they could not show any manner of evil in it, yet they said all man- 
ner of evil concerning it. These sinners, like the angels that sinned, became 
Satans, adversaries and devils, false accusers. ; : 

Secondly. When he had carried the matter as far as it would go in the 
synagogue of the Jews, and found that their opposition grew more obstinate, 
he left the synagogue; because he could not safely, or rather because he could 
not comfortably and successfully, continue in communion with them. Though 
their worship was such as he could join in, and they had not silenced him, nor 
forbidden him to preach among them, yet they drove him from them with their 
railing at those things which he spoke concerning the kingdom of God. They 
hated to be reformed, hated to be informed, and therefore he departed from 
them. Here we are sure there was a separation, and no schism; for there was 
a just cause for it, anda clear call to it. Now observe, — . ‘ 

1. When Paul departed from the Jews, he took the disciples with him, and 
separated them, to save them from that untoward generation, according to the 
charge Peter gave to his new converts, ch. ii. 40. Lest they should be infected 
with the poisonous tongues of those blasphemers, he separated them which 
believed, to be the foundation of a Christian church, now they were a competent 
number to be incorporated; that others might attend with them upon the 
preaching of the Gospel, and might, apes their believing, be added to them, 
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When Paul Se ree there needed no more to separate the disciples; let him 


| go where he will, they will follow him. 


2. When Paul separated from the synagogue, he set up a meeting of his own; 
he “disputed daily in the school of one yrannus.” He left the synagogue 
of the. ews, that he might go on with the more freedom in his work ; still he 
disputed for Christ and Christianity, and was ready to answer all opponents 
whatsoever, in defence of them. And he had by this separation a double adyan- 
tage. Ist. ‘That now his opportunities were more frequent. In the synagogue 
he could only preach every sabbath day, ch. xiii, 42; but now he disputed daily, 
he set up a lecture every day, and thus redeemed time. Those whose business 
would not permit them to come one day might come another day ; and those 
were welcome who watched daily at these gates of wisdom, aud waited daily 
at the posts of her doors. 2nd, That now they were more open. ‘I'o the syna- 
gosue of the Jews none might come, or could come, but Jews or proselytes; 

xentiles were excluded. But. when he set up a meeting in the school of ‘Tyrannus, 
both Jews and Greeks attended his ministry, ver. 10. Thus, as he describes this 
gate of opportunity at Ephesus, 1 Cor. xvi. 8,9, a wide door and an effectual 
was opened to him, though there were many adversaries. Some think this 
school of Tyrannus was a divinity school of the Jews; and such a one they 

) y 5 They called it Beth- 
midrash, *the house of inquiry,’ or of repetition, and they went to that on the 
sabbath day, after they had been in the synagogue; they go from strength to 
strength, from the house of the sanctuary to the house of doctrine. If this were 
such aschool, it shews that, though Paul left the synagogue, he left it gradually, 
and still kept as near it as he could, as he had done ch. xviii. 7. But others 
think it was a philosophy school of the Gentiles belonging to one Tyrannus; or, 
a retiring place (for so the word cxoAj) sometimes signifies) belonging to a prin- 
cipal man, or goyernor of the city; some convenient place it was which Paul 
and the disciples had the use of, either for love or money. 

3. Here he continued his labours for two years; read his lectures, and disputed 
daily. These two years commence from the end of the three months which he 
spent in the synagogue, ver. 8; and after they were ended he continued for 
some time in the country about, preaching; therefore he might justly reckon it 
in all three years, as he doth ch. xx. 31. 

4. The Gospel hereby spread far and near; ver. 10, “all they which dwelt 
in Asia heard the word of the Lord Jesus.” Not only all that dwelt in Ephesus, 
but all that dwelt in that large province called Asia, which Ephesus was the 
head city of; Asia the Less it was called. ‘Chere was great resort to Ephesus 
from all parts of the country for law, traffic, religion, or edueation, which gave 
Paul an opportunity of sending the report of the Gospel to all the towns and 
villages of that country; they all “heard the word of the Lord Jesus.” The 
Gospel is Christ's word, it is a word concerning Christ. This they heard, or 
at least heard of it. Some of all sects, some out of all parts, both in city and 
country, embraced this Gospel, and entertained it, tg by them it was com- 
municated to others; and so they all “heard the word of the Lord Jesus,” or 
might have heard it. Probably Paul sometimes made excursions himself into 
the country to preach the Gospel, or sent his missionaries or assistants that 
attended him; and thus the word of the Lord was heard throughout that region, 
Now they that sat in darkness saw a great light. 

Thirdly. God confirmed Paul’s doctrine by miracles; which awakened people's 
inquiries after it, fixed their affection to it, and engaged their belief of it, 
ver. 1], 12. I wonder we have not read of any miracle wrought by Paul sinee 
the casting of the evil spirit out of the damsel at Philippi; why did he not work 
miracles at Thessalonica, Berea, and Athens? Or, if he did, why are they not 
recorded? Was the success of the Gospel, without miracles in the kingdom of 
nature, itself such a miracle in the kingdom of grace, and the Divine power 
which went along with it such a proof of its Divine original, that there needed 
no other? It is certain that at Corinth he wrought many miracles, though 
Luke has recorded none; for he tells them, 2 Cor. xii. 12, that the signs of his 
apostleship were among them, in wonders. and mighty deeds. But here at 
Ephesus we have a general account of the proofs of this kind which he gave 
of his Divine mission. 

1. They were special miracles, Avvdépers of tvxo/cas, God exerted powers that 
were not according to the common course of nature: viriules non vulgares. 
Things were done which could by no means be ascribed either to chance or 
second causes; or, they were not only, as all miracles are, ‘ out of the common 
road,’ but they were even uncommon miracles, such miracles as had not been 
wrought by the hands of any other of the apostles. The opposers of the 
Gospel were so prejudiced, that any miracles would not serve their turn; 
therefore God wrought viriutes non quaslibet, (so they render it,)—‘ something 
above the common road of miracles.’ 

2. It was not Paul that wrought them,—what is Paul, and what is Apollos? 
—but it was God that wrought them by the hand of Paul. He was but the 
instrument, God was the principal agent. 

3. He not only cured the sick that were brought to him, or that he was 
brought to, but “from his body were brought unto the sick handkerchiefs or 
aprons.” ‘They got Paul’s handkerchiefs, or his aprons, that, is, (say some,) the 
aprons he wore when he worked at his trade, and the applying of them to the 
sick cured them immediately. Or, they brought the sick people’s handkerchiefs, 
or their girdles, or caps, or head-dresses, and laid them for a while to Paul's 
body, and then took them to the sick. The former is more probable. Now 
was fulfilled that word of Christ to his disciples, “* Greater works than these 
shall ye do.” We read of one that was cured by the touch of Christ’s garment, 
when it was upon him, and he perceived that virtue went out of him; but here 
were people cured by Paul’s garments when they were taken from him. Christ 
gave his apostles “ power against unclean spirits, and against all manner of 
sickness,” Mat. x. 1. And accordingly we find here, that those to whom Paul 
sent relief had it in both these cases; “for the diseases departed from them, 
and the evil spirits went out of them,” which were both significant of the great 
design and blessed effect of the Gospel, which was to heal spiritual diseases, 
and to free the souls of men from the power and dominion of Satan. 


13 Then certain of the vagabond Jews, exoreists, 
took upon them to call over them which had evil 
spirits the name of the Lord Jesus, saying, We ad- 
jure you by Jesus whom Paul preacheth. 14 And 
there were seven sons of one Sceva, a Jew, and chief 
of the priests, which did so. 15 And the evil spirit 
answered and said, Jesus I know, and Paul I know; 
but who are ye? 16 And the man in whom the 
evil spirit was leaped on them, and overcame them, 
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and prevailed against them, so that they fled out of 
that house naked and wounded. 17 And this was 
known to all the Jews and Greeks also dwelling at 
Ephesus ; and fear fell on them all, and the name 
of the Lord Jesus was magnified. 18 And many 
that believed came, and confessed, and shewed 
their deeds. 19 Many of them also which used 
curious arts brought their books together, and 
burned them before all men: and they counted 
the price of them, and found i fifty thousand pieces 
of silver. 20 So mightily grew the word of God 
and prevailed. 


The preachers of the Gospel were sent forth to carry on a war against Satan 
and therein Christ went forth conquering and to conquer. The casting of evil 
spirits out of those that were possessed was one instance of Christ’s victory 
over Satan; but, to shew how many ways Christ triumphed over that great 
enemy, we have here in these verses two remarkable instances of the conquest 
of Satan, not only in those that were violently possessed by him, but in those 
that were voluntarily devoted to him. 

First. Here is the confusion of some of Satan’s servants, some vagabond 
Jews that were exorcists, who made use of Christ’s name profanely and wick- 
edly, in their diabolical enchantments, but were made to pay dear for their 
presumption. Observe, 

1, The general character of those who were guilty of this presumption. They 
were Jews, but vagabond Jews, were of the Jewish nation and religion, but 
went about from town to town to get money by conjuring; they strolled about 
to tell people their fortunes, and pretended, by spells and charms, to cure 
diseases, and bring people to themselves that were melancholy or distracted. 
They called themselves exorcists, because in doing their tricks they used forms 
of adjuration, by such and such commanding names. The superstitious Jews, 
to put areputation upon these magie arts, wickedly attributed the invention 
of them to Solomon: so Josephus, Antiq. lib. viii. cap. 2, saith, ‘that Solomon 
composed charms by which diseases are cured, and devils driven out, so as 
never to return; and that these operations continued common among the 
Jews to his time.” And Christ seems to refer to this, Mat. xii. 27, “ By whom 
do your children cast them out?” 

2. A particular account of some at Ephesus that led this course of life, and 
came thither in their travels. They “ were seven sons of one Sceva, a Jew, and 
chief of the priests,” ver. 14. Itis sad to see the house of Jacob thus degene- 
rated, much more the house of Aaron, the family that was in a peculiar manner 
consecrated to God, that any of that race should be in league with Satan. Their 
father was a chief of the priests, head of one of the twenty-four courses of 
priests. One would think the temple would find both employment and encou- 
ragement enough for the sons of a chief priest, if they had been twice as many ; 
but it is likely it was a vain, rambling, rakish humour that took them all to turn 
mountebanks, and wander all the world over to cure mad folks. 

3. The profaneness they were guilty of. ‘They took upon them to call over 
evil spirits the name of the Lord Jesus;” not as those who had a veneration 
for Christ, and a confidence in his name, as we read of some who cast out devils 
in Christ’s name, and yet did not follow with his disciples, Lu. ix. 49, whom he 
would not have to be discouraged, but as those who were willing to try all 
methods to carry on their wicked trade; and it should seem had this design: 
if the evil spirits should yield to an adjuration in the name of Jesus, by those 
that did not believe in him, they would say, it was no confirmation of his doc- 
trine to those that did; for it was all one whether they believed it or no. If 
they should not yield to it, they would say, the name of Christ was not so 
powerful as the other names they used, which the devils had often by collusion 
yielded to. They said, ‘‘ We adjure you, by Jesus whom Paul preacheth,” not 
whom we believe in, or depend upon, or have any authority from, but whom 
Paul preacheth ; as if they had said, We will try what that name will do. The 
exorcists in the Romish church, that pretend to east the devil out of melan- 
choly people by spells and charms, which they understand not, and which, not 
having any Divine warrant, cannot be used in faith, are the followers of these 
vagabond Jews. 

4. The confusion they were put to in this impious operation. Let them not 
be deceived, God is not mocked, nor shall the glorious name of Jesus be pros- 
tituted to such a vile purpose as this; “ What communion hath Christ with 
Belial?” 1st. The evil spirit gave them a sharp reply, ver. 15, “Jesus I know, 
and Paul I know, but who are ye?” I know that Jesus has conquered princi- 
poe and powers, and that Paul has authority in his name to cast out devils, 
put what power have you to command us in his name, or who gave you any 
such power? What have you to do to declare the power of Jesus, or to take 
his covenant and commands into your mouths, seeing you hate his instructions ? 
Ps.1. 16,17. This was extorted out of the mouth of the evil spirit by the power 
of God, to gain honour to the Gospel, and to put those to shame that made 
an ill use of Christ's name. Antichristian powers and factions pretend a 
mighty zeal for Jesus and Paul, and to have authority from them; but, when the 
matter comes to be looked into, it is a mere worldly, secular interest that is to 
be thus supported; nay, it is an enmity to true religion; “ Jesus we know, and 
Paul we know, but who are ye?” 2nd. “The man in whom the evil spirit was” 
gave them a warm reception, fell foul upon them, “leaped on them,” in the 
height of his frenzy and rage, “ overcame them” and all their enchantments, 
“prevailed against them,” and was quite too hard for them: so that “they fled 
out of the house,” not only naked, but wounded,—their clothes pulled off their 
backs, and their heads broke. This is written for a warning to all those who 
name the name of Christ, but do not depart from iniquity. That same enemy 
that overcomes them with his temptations will overcome them with his terrors, 
and their adjuring him in Christ’s name to let them alone will be no security 
to them. If we resist, the devil by a true and lively faith in Christ, he will flee 
from us; but if we think to resist him by the bare using of Christ’s name, or any 
part of his word, as a spell or charm, he will prevail against us. 

5. The general notice that was taken of this, and the good impression it made 
on many; ver. 17, “this was known to all the Jews and Greeks also dwelling 
at Ephesus.” It was the common talk of the town, aud the effect of it was, 
Ist. That men were terrified; “fear fell on them all.” In this instance they 
saw the malice of the devil, whom they served, and the power of Christ, whom 
they opposed; and bot. were awful considerations. They saw that the name 
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| of Christ was not to be dallied with, nor his religion compounded with the 
| pagan superstitions. 2nd. That God was glorified. “The name of the Lord 
| Jesus,” by which his faithful servants cast, out devils, and cured diseases, 
without any resistance, ‘‘ was the more magnified;” for now it appeared to be 
a name above every name. 
Secondly. Here is the conversion of others of Satan’s servants, and the 
evidences of their conversion. h A 
| 1. Those that had been pared of wicked practices confessed them, ver. 18. 
Many that had believed and were baptized, but had not then been so particular 
as they might have been in the confession of their sins, were so terrified with 
| these instances of the magnifying of the name of Jesus Christ, that they came 
to Paul, or some of the other ministers that were with him, and confessed what 
ill lives they had led, and what a great deal of secret wickedness their own 
consciences charged them with, which the world knew not of; secret frauds, 
and secret filthiness; “they shewed their deeds;” took shame to themselves, 
and gave glory to God, and warning to others. These confessions were not 
extorted from them, but were voluntary for the ease of their consciences, which 
the late miracles had struck a terror upon, Note, Where there is true contrition 
for sin, there will be an ingenuous confession of sin to God in every prayer, and 
to man whom we have offended, when the case requires it. 

2. Those that had conversed with wicked books, burnt them; ver. 19, “ Many 
also of them which used curious arts,’—ré mepiepya, ‘impertinent things ;* multa 
nihil ad se pertinentia satagentes, —‘ busy-bodies,’ (so the word is used, 
2 Thes. iii. 11; 1 Tim. v. 13,) that traded in the study of magic and divination, 
in books of judicial astrology, casting of nativities, telling of fortunes, raising 
and laying of spirits, interpreting of dreams predicting future events, and the 
like; to which some think are to be added ‘ plays, romances, love-books, and 
unchaste and immodest poems,’ — histrionica, amatoria, saltatoria,— stres. 
These, having their consciences more awakened than ever to see the evil of those 
practices which these books instructed them in, “ brought their books tee, 
and burned them before all men.” Ephesus was notorious for the use of these 
curious arts, hence spells and charms were called Litere Ephesia. Here people 
furnished themselves with all those sorts of books, and probably had tutors 
to instruct them in those black arts. It was, therefore, much for the honour 
of Christ and his Gospel to have such a noble testimony borne against those 
curious arts in a place where they were so much in yogue. It is taken for 
granted, that they were convinced of the evil of those curious arts, and resolved 
to deal in them no longer; but they did not think that enough unless they 
burnt their books. Ist. Thus they shewed a holy indignation at the sins they 
had_ been guilty of, as the idolaters when they were brought to repentance, 
“said to their idols, Get ye hence,” /sa. xxx. 22, and cast even those of “ silver 
and gold to the moles and to the bats,” Jsa. ii. 20. They thus took a pious 
revenge on those things that had been the instruments of sin to them, and pro- 
claimed the force of their conviction of the evil of it, and that those very things 
were now detestable to them, as much as ever they had been delectable. 2nd. 
Thus they shewed their resolution never to return to the use of those arts, 
and the books which related to them, again. They were so fully convinced of 
the evil and danger of them, that they would not throw the books by, within 
reach of a recall, upon supposition that it was possible they might change their 
mind; but, being stedfastly resolved never to make use of them, they burnt 
them. 3rd. Thus they aa away a fae ete to return to them again. Had 
they kept the books by them, there was danger lest, when the heat of the present 
conviction was over, they should have the curiosity to look into them, and so 
be in danger of liking them and loving them again, and therefore they burnt 
them. Note, Those that truly repent of sin; will keep themselves as far as 
possible from the occasions of it. 4th. Thus they prevented their doing mis- 
chief to others. If Judas had been by he would have said, Sell them, and give 
the money to the poor, or buy Bibles and good books with it. But then who 
could tell into whose hands these dangerous books might fall, and what mis- 
chief might be done by them? it is therefore the safest course to commit them 
all to the flames. Those that are recovered from sin themselves will do all 
they can to keep others from falling into it, and much more are afraid of iaying 
an occasion of sin in others’ way. 5th. Thus they shewed a contempt of the 
wealth of this world, for the price of the books was cast up, probably by those 
that persuaded them not to burn them, and it was found to be fifty thousand 

ieces of silver, which some compute to be fifteen hundred pounds of our money. 
it is likely the books were scarce, perhaps prohibited, and therefore dear. 
Probably they had cost them so much; yet, being the devil’s books, though they 
had been so foolish as to buy them, they did not think that would justify them 
in being so wicked as to sell them again. 6th. Thus they publicly testified 
their joy for their conversion from these wicked practices, as Matthew did by 
the great feast he made when Christ had called him from the receipt of enstomi. 
These converts join together in making this bonfire, and made it before all men. 
They might have burnt the books privately, every one in his own house, but 
they chose to do it together, by consent, and to do it at the high cross, (as we 
say,) that Christ and his grace in them might be the more magnified, and 
about them the more edified. 

Thirdly. Here is a general account of the progress and success of the Gospel 
in and about Ephesus; ver. 20, “So mightily ey the word of God, and pre- 
vailed.” It isa blessed sight to see the word of God growing and preyailing 
mightily, as it did here. - 

1. To see it grow extensively, by the addition of many to the church. When 
still more and more are wrought upon by the Gospel, and wrought up into 
a conformity to it, then it grows; when those that were least likely to yield 
to it, and that had been most stiff in their opposition to it, yet are captivated 
and brought into obedience to it, then it may be said to grow pa eae 

2. To see it prevail intensivel , by the advancement of those in knowledge 
and grace that are added to the church. When strong corruptions are mortified, 
vicious habits changed, ill customs of long standing broken off, and pleasant 

ainful fashionable sins are abandoned, then it prevails mightily ; and Christ 
in it goes on conquering and to conquer. 


21 After these things were ended, Paul purposed 
in the spirit, when he had passed through Macedonia 
and Achaia, to go to Jerusalem, saying, After I have 
been there, I must also see Rome. 22 So he sent 
into Macedonia two of them that ministered unto 
him, Timotheus and Erastus; but he himself stayed 
in Asia for a season. 23 And the same time there 
arose no small stir about that way. 24 For a cer- 


‘tain man named Demetrius, a silversmith, which 


made silver shrines for Diana, 
brought no small gain unto 
the craftsmen; 25 Whom he 
called together with the work- 
men of like occupation, and 
said, Sirs, ye know that by 
this craft we have our wealth. 
_|26 Moreover ye see and hear, 
‘jthat not alone at Ephesus, 
but almost throughout all Asia, 
this Paul hath persuaded and 
turned away much people, say- 
ing that they be no gods, which 
are made with hands: 27 So 
that not only this our craft is 
in danger to be set at nought ; 
but also that the temple of the great goddess Diana 
should be despised, and her magnificence should 
be destroyed, whom all Asia and the world wor- 
shippeth. 28 And when they heard these sayings, 
they were full of wrath, and cried out, saying, 
Great zs Diana of the Ephesians. 29 And the 
whole city was filled with confusion: and having 
caught Gaius and Aristarchus, men of Macedonia, 
Paul’s companions in travel, they rushed with one 
accord into the theatre. 30 And when Paul would 
have entered in unto the people, the disciples suffered 
him not. 31 And certain of the chief of Asia, which 
were his friends, sent unto him, desiring Aim that 
he would not adventure himself into the theatre. 
32 Some therefore cried one thing,and some another: 
for the assembly was confused; and the more part 
knew not wherefore they were come together. 33 
And they drew Alexander out of the multitude, 
the Jews putting him forward. And Alexander 
beckoned with the hand, and would have made his 
defence unto the people. 34 But when they knew 
that he was a Jew, all with one voice about the 
space of two hours cried out, Great zs Diana of 
the Ephesians. 35 And when the townclerk had 
appeased the people, he said, Ye men of Ephesus, 
what man is there that knoweth not how that the 
city of the Ephesians is a worshipper of the great 
goddess Diana, and of the image which fell down 
from Jupiter? 36 Seeing then that these things 
cannot be spoken against, ye ought to be quiet, and 
to do nothing rashly. 37 For ye have brought 
hither these men, which are neither robbers of 
churches, nor yet blasphemers of your goddess. 58 
Wherefore if Demetrius, and the craftsmen which 
are with him, have a matter against any man, 
the law is open, and there are deputies: let them 
implead one another. 39 But if ye enquire any 
thing concerning other matters, 1t shall be deter- 
mined in a lawful assembly. 40 For we are in 


danger to be called in question for this day’s uproar, 
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there being no cause whereby we may give an ac- 
count of this concourse. 41 And when he had thus 


spoken, he dismissed the assembly. 


aul is here brought into some trouble at Ephesus, j i i 
epee = cut him out work alcwhect a ld Seale 
- How he laid his purpose of going to other places, ver. 21, 22. He wasam 
of vast designs for God, and was for making his influences as far diffusive a 

might a a eo spent ere two years at Ephesus, 

st. He designed a visit to the churches of Mac ia ¢ Achai i 
of Philippi and Corinth, the chief cities of hoes cherie ae Theo h 
had planted churches, and now is concerned to visit them. He “purposed ia the 
spirit,” either in his own spirit,—not communicating his purpose as yet, but 
keeping it to himself,—or by the conduct of the Holy Spirit, who was his muid 
te uyaoe pam and By Mle he ua led. He purposed to go see toe the 

york of God went on in those places, th i “tify w ’ i 
encourage shat win coed p that he might rectify what was amiss, and 

2nd. ‘hence he designed to go to Jerusalem, to visit the brethren there, an 
give an account to them of the prospering of the good pleasure of the Lord Hs 
his hand, And from thence he intended to go to Rome, to go see Rome, not as 
he Geeeee caly the gratifying of his curiosity with the sight of that ancient 

é y, but because 1t was an expression people commonly used, that they 
would go see Rome, would look about them there ; when that which he designed 
was to see the Christians there, and to do them some service, Rom.i. 11. The 
good people at Rome were the glory of the city, which he longed for a sight of. 
Dr. Lightfoot supposeth that it was upon the death of the Emperor Claudius 
who died the second year of Paul’s being at Ephesus, that Paul thought of 
conse Pare because while he lived the ee were forbidden Rome, 

3rd. He sent Timothy and Erastus into Macedonia, to give them notice of the 
visit he intended them, and to get their collection ready for the poor saints at 
Jerusalem. Soon after, he wrote the first epistle to the Corinthians, designing 
to follow it himself, as appears 1 Cor. iv..17, 19, “I have sent to you Timot heus > 
but I will myself come to you shortly, if the Lord will.” For the present he 
stayed in Asia, in the country about Ephesus, founding churches. 

2. How he was seconded in his purpose, and obliged to pursue it, by the 
troubles which at length he met with at Ephesus. It was strange he had been 
quiet there so long; yet it should seem he had met with trouble there, not 
recorded in this story; for in_his epistle, written at this time, he speaks of his 
having fought with beasts at Ephesus, 1 Cov. xv. 32; which seems to be meant 
of his being put to fight with wild beasts in the theatre, according to the bar- 
barous treatment they sometimes gave the Christians. And he speaks of the 
trouble which came to them in Asia, near Ephesus, when he despaired of life 
and received a sentence of death within himself, 2 Cor. i. 8, 9. But in the 
trouble here related he was worse frighted than hurt. In general, “there arose 
no small stir about that way,” ver. 23. Some historians say that that famous 
impostor, Apollonius Tyanzeus, who set up for a rival with Christ, and gave out 
himself, as Simon Magus, to be some great one, was at Ephesus about this time 
that Paul was there; but it seems the opposition he gave to the Gospel was 
so insignificant that St. Luke did not think it worth taking notice of. The 
disturbance he gives an account of was of another nature: let us view the 
particulars of it. Here is, 

First. A great complaint against Paul and the other preachers of the Gospel, 
for drawing people off from the worship of Diana, and so spoiling the trade 
of the silversmiths that worked for Diana’s temple. 

1. The complainant is Demetrius, a silversmith; a principal man, it is likely, of 
the trade, and one that would be thought to understand and consult the interests 
of it more than others of the company. Whether he worked in other sorts of 
plate or no we are not told; but the most advantageous branch of his trade 
was “making silver shrines for Diana,” ver. 24. Some think these were medals 
stamped with the effigies of Diana, or her temple, or both. Others think they 
were representations of the temple, with the image of Diana in it in miniature ; 
all of silver, but so small that people might carry them about with them, as the 
papists do their crucifixes. Those that came from far to pay their devotions 
at the temple of Ephesus, when they went home, bought these little temples, or 
shrines, to carry home with them, for the gratifying of the curiosity of their 
friends, and to preserve in their own minds the idea of that stately edifice. See 
how craftsmen, and crafty men too, above the rank of silversmiths, make an 
ata to themselves of people’s superstition, and serve their worldly 
ends by it. 

2. The persons he appeals to are not the magistrates, but the mob. He called 
the craftsmen together, “with the workmen of like occupation,” a parcel of 
mechanics who had no sense of any thing but their worldly interest ; and these 
he endeavours to incense against Paul, who would be acted as little by reason, 
and as much by fury, as he could desire. 

3. His complaint and representation is very full. 

Ist. He lays it down for a principle that the art and mystery of making silver 
shrines for the worshippers of Diana was very necessary to be supported and 
kept up; ver. 25, “ Ye know that by this craft,” we have not only our subsist- 
ence, and our necessary food, but “our wealth ;” we grow rich, and raise estates; 
we live great, and have wherewithal to maintain our pleasures ; and therefore, 
whatever comes of it, we must not suffer this craft to grow into contempt. 
Note, It is natural for men to be jealous for that, whether right or wrong, by 
which they get their wealth. And many have, for this reason alone, set them- 
selves against the Gospel of Christ, because it calls men off from those crafts 
which are unlawful, how much wealth soever is to be gotten by them. 

and. He charges it upon Paul, that he had dissuaded men from warshippin 
idols. The words, as they are laid in the indictment, are, that he had ceecrted 
“they are no gods which are made with hands ;” ver. 26. Could any truth be 
more plain and self-evident than this? Or any reasoning more cogent and 
convincing than those of the prophets, “The workman made it, therefore it is 
not God.’ The first and most genuine notion we have of God is, that he has 
his being of himself, and depends upon none, but that all things have their 
being from him, and their dependence on him; and then it must follow, that 
those are no gods which are the creatures of men’s fancy, and the work of 
men’s hands: yet this must be looked upon as an heretical and atheistical 
notion, and Paul as a criminal, for maintaining it. Not that they could adyance 
any thing against this doctrine itself, but that the consequence of it was that, 
not only at Ephesus, the chief city, but almost throughout all Asia, among the 
country people, who were their best customers, and whom they thought they 
were surest of, he had persuaded and turned away much people from the wor- 
ship of Diana; so that there was not now such a demand for the silver shrines 
as had been, nor such good rates given for them. There are those who will 
stickle for that which is most grossly absurd and unreasonable, and which 
carries along with it its own conviction of falsehood, as this doth, that those 
are gods which are made with hands, if it have but human laws, and worldly 
interest and prescription, on its side, 
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ard. He minds them of the danger which their trade was in of going to decay. 
Whatever toucheth that, toucheth them in a sensible, tender part ; It this doc- 
trine gains credit, we are all undone, and may even shut up Le this our 
eraft will be set at nought,” will be convicted, and put into an ill name, as 
superstition, and a cheat upon the world, and every body will run it down. 
This our part, so the word is, our interest, our share of trade and commerce 
nivduvever fury 7d wépos, it will not only come into danger of being lost, but it wil 
bring us into danger, and we shall become not only beggars, but malefactors. 

4th. He pretends a mighty zeal for Diana, and a jealousy for her honour. 
© Not only this our craft is in danger;” if that were all, he would not have you 
think that he would have spoken with so much warmth, but all his care is, 
“lest the temple of the great goddess Diana should be despised, and her mag- 
nificence should be destroyed;” and we would not, for all the world, see the 
diminution of the honour of that goddess, “whom all Asia, and the world, 
worships.” See what the worship of Diana had to plead for itself, and what 
was the utmost which the most zealous bigots for it had to say in its behalf. 
First. That it had pomp on its side. The magnificence of the temple was the 
thing that charmed them, the thing that chained them; they could not bear the 
thoughts of any thing that tended to the diminution, much less to the destruc- 
tion, of that. Secondly. That it had numbers on its side. All Asia, and the 
world, worship it; and therefore it must needs be the right way of worship 
let Paul say what he will to the contrary. Thus, because “all the world 
wonders after the beast,” the dragon, the devil, the god of this world, gives him 
“his power, and his seat, and great authority,” Hev. xiii. 2, 3. 

Secondly. The popular resentment of this complaint. The charge was 
managed bs a craftsman, and was framed to incense the common people, 
and it had the desired effect ; for on this occasion they shewed, 

1, A great displeasure against the Gospel, and the preachers of it. ‘‘ They were 
full of wrath,” ver. 28, full of fury and indignation ; so the word signifies. The 
craftsmen went stark mad when they were told that their trade and their idol 
were both in danger. 

2. A great jealousy for the honour of their goddess. “They cried out, Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians,” and we are resolved to stand by her, and live and 
die in the defence of her. Are there any that expose her to contempt, or threaten 
her destruction ? let us alone to deal with them. Let Paul say never so much to 
prove that “those are no gods which are made with hands,” we will abide by it, 
that whatever comes of other gods and goddesses, ‘Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians.” We must and will stand up for the religion of our country, which 
we have “received by tradition from our fathers.” Thus “all people walked 
every one in the name of their god,” and thought well of their own; much more 
should the servants of the true God do so, who ean say, “This God is our God 
for ever and ever.” 

3. A great disorder among themselves; ver. 29, “the whole city was full of 
confusion;” the common and natural effect of an intemperate zeal for a false 
religion. It throws all into confusion, dethrones reason, and enthrones passion, 
and men run together, not only not knowing one another’s minds, but not 
knowing their own. 

Thirdly. ‘The proceedings of the mob under the power of these resentments, 
and how far they were carried. 

1. They laid hands on some of Paul’s companions, and hurried them into the 
theatre, ver. 29. Some think with design there to make them fight with beasts, 
as Paul had sometimes done, ver. 29; or perhaps they intended only to abuse 
them, and to make them a spectacle to the crowd. Those they seized were 
Gaius and Aristarchus, of both whom we read elsewhere; Gaius was of Derbe, 
ch. xx. 4; Aristarchus is also there spoken of, and Col. iv. 10. They came with 
Paul from Macedonia, and that was their only crime, that they were Paul’s 
companions in travel, both in services and sufferings. 

2. Paul, who had escaped being seized by them, when he perceived his friends 
in distress for his sake, would have entered in unto the people, to sacrifice 
himself, if there were no other remedy, rather than his friends should suffer 
upon his account; and it was an evidence of a generous spirit, and that he loved 
his neighbour as himself. 

3. He was dissuaded from it by the kindness of his friends, that overruled 
him. Ist. The “disciples suffered him not,” for it better became him to offer it, 
than it would have become them to suffer it. They had reason to gay to Paul, 
as David's servants did to him, when he was for exposing himself in a piece of 
public service, “Thou art worth ten thousand of us,” 2 Sam. xviii.3. 2nd. Others 
of his friends interposed, to prevent his throwing of himself thus into the mouth 
of danger. They would treat him much worse than Gaius and Aristarehus, 
looking upon him as the ringleader of the party; and therefore better let them 
bear the brunt of the storm than that he should venture into it, ver. 31. They 
were “certain of the chief of Asia,” the princes of Asia, ’Accapxai. The critics 
tell us they were the chief of their priests, or (as others) the chief of their 
players. Whether they were converts to the Christian faith, and some such 
there were, even of the priests and governors, or whether they were only well- 
wishers to Paul as an ingenious good man, we are not told, only that they were 
Paul's friends. Dr. Lightfoot suggests that they kept up a respect and kindness 
for him, ever since he fought with beasts in their theatre, and were afraid he 
should be abused so again. Note, It is a friendly part to take more care of the 
lives and comforts of good men than they do themselves. It would be a very 
hazardous adventure for Paul to go into the theatre; it was a thousand to one 
it cost him his life, and therefore Paul was overruled by his friends, to obey the 
law of self-preservation, and hath taught us to keep out of the way of danger 
as long as we can without going out of the way of duty. We may be called to 
lay down our lives, but not to throw away our lives. It would better become 
Paul to venture into a synagogue than into a theatre. 

4. The mob was in a perfect confusion; ver. 32, ‘some cried one thing, and 
some another,” according as their fancies and passions, and perhaps the reports 
they received, led them. Some eried, Down with the Jews; others, Down with 
Paul; but “the assembly was confused;” as, not understanding one another’s 
minds, they contradicted one another, and were ready to fly in one another’s 
faces for it, but they did not understand their own; for the truth was, “the 
greater part knew not wherefore they were come together.” They knew not 
what began the riot, nor who, much less what business they had there; but 
upon such occasions the greatest part come only to inquire what the matter is: 
they follow the cry, follow the crowd, increase like a snowball, and where there 
are many there will be more. 

5. The Jews would have interested themselves in this tumult. In other places 
they had been the first movers of such riots; but now at Ephesus they had not 
interest enough to raise the mob, and yet, when it was raised, they had ill-will 
enough to set in with it; ver. 33, “they drew Alexander out of the multitude,” 
ealled him out to speak on the behalf of the Jews, against Paul and his com- 
panions; You have heard what Demetrius and the silversmiths have to say against 
them, as enemies to their religion; give us leave now to tell you what we have 
to say against him, as an enemy to our religion. The Jews put him forward to 
do this, encouraged him, and told him they would stand by him and second 
him. And this they looked upon as necessary in their own defence; and there- 
fore what he designed to say, is called his apologising to the people, not for 


himself in particular, but for the Jews in general, whom the worshippers of 
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Diana looked upon to be as much their enemies as Paul was. Now they would 
have them know that they were as much Paul’s enemies as they were; and 
they who are thus careful to distinguish themselves from the servants of Christ 
now, and are afraid of being taken for them, shall have their doom accordingly 
in the great day.“ Alexander beckoned with the hand,” desiring to be heard 
against Paul; for it had been strange if a persecution were carried on ainst 
the Christians, and there were not Jews at one end or the other of it: if 
they could not begin the mischief they would help it forward, and so make 
themselves partakers of other men’s sin, Some think this Alexander had been 
a Christian, but had apostatized to Judaism, and therefore was drawn out as a 
proper person to accuse Paul; and that he was that Alexander the copper- 
smith that did Paul so much eyil, 2 Zim. iv. 14; and whom he had delivered 
unto Satan, 1 Zim. i. 20. A < 

6. This occasioned the prosecutors to drop the prosecution of Paul’s friends, 
and to turn it into acclamations in honour of their goddess ; ver. 34, “ when they 
knew that he was a Jew,” and as such an enemy to the worship of Diana,—for 
the Jews had now an implacable hatred to idols and idolatry,—whatever he 
had to say for Paul or against him, they were resolved not to hear him, and 
therefore set the mob a shouting, ‘“ Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” Who- 
ever runs her down, be he Jew or Christian, we are resolved to cry her up; she 
is Diana of the Ephesians, our Diana, and it is our honour and happiness to 
have her temple with us; and she is great, a famous goddess, and universally 
adored. There are other Dianas, but Diana of the Ephesians is beyond them 
all, because her temple is more rich and magnificent than any of theirs. This 
was all the cry for two hours together. And it was thought a sufficient con- 
futation of Paul’s doctrine, that they are not gods which are made with hands. 
And thus the most sacred truths are often run down with nothing else but 
noise and clamour and popular fury. It was said of old concerning idolaters, 
that they were mad upon their idols; and here is an instance of it. Diana made 
the Ephesians great, for the town was enriched by the vast concourse of people 
from all parts to Diana’s temple there; and therefore they are concerned by 
all means possible to keep up her sinking reputation with, “ Great is Diana of 
the Ephesians.” ; E 

Fourthly. The suppressing and dispersing of these rioters, by the prudence and 
vigilance of the town-clerk. He is called ypauparevs, the seribe, or secretary, or 
recorder; the governor of the city, so some; the register of their gamex, the 
Olympic games, so some; whose business it was to preserve the names of the 
victors, and the prizes they won. With much ado he at length stilled the noise, 
so as to be heard, and then made a pacific speech to them; and gaye us an 
instance of that of Solomon, Heel. ix. 17,“ The words of wise men are heard 
in quiet more than the ery of him that rules among fools,” as Demetrius did. 

1. He humours them with an acknowledgment that Diana was the celebrated 
goddess of the Ephesians, ver. 35. They needed not to be so loud and strenuous 
in asserting a truth which nobody denied, or could be ignorant of. Every one 
knows that “the city of the ey hesians is a worshipper of the great goddess 
Diana,” is vewxéovs; not only that the inhabitants were worshippers of this 
goddess, but the city, as a corporation, was by its charter intrusted with the 
worship of Diana, to take care of her temple, and to accommodate those who 
came thither to do her homage. Ephesus is the @ditua, (they oan that is the 
most proper word,) or the sacrist, of the great goddess Diana. ‘The city was 
more the patroness and protectress of Diana than Diana was of the city; such 
amighty care did idolaters take for the keeping up the worship of go s made 
with hands, while the worship of the true and living God is neglected ; and few 
nations or cities glory in patronizing and protecting that. The tomy of Diana 
at Ephesus was a very rich and sumptuous structure; but, it should seem, the 
image of Diana in the temple, because they thought it sanctified the temple, 
was had in greater veneration than the temple; for they persuaded the people - 
that it fell down from Jupiter, and therefore was none of the gods that were 
made with men’s hands. See how easily the credulity of superstitious people 
is imposed upon by the fraud of designing men. Because this image of Diana 
had been set up time out of mind, and nobody could tell who made it, the 
made the people believe it fell down from Jupiter. Now “these things,” sait. 
the town-clerk very gravely, (but whether seriously or no, and as one that did 
himself believe them, may be questioned,) “cannot be spoken against ;” they have 
obtained such universal credit that you need not fear contradiction, it ean do 
you no prejudice. Some take it thus: seeing the image of Diana fell down from 

upiter, as we all believe, then what is said against gods made with hands does 
not at all affect us. , 4 Z 

2. He cautions them against all violent and tumultuous proceedings, which 
their religion did not need, nor could receive any real advantage from; yer. 36, 
“Ye ought to be quiet, and to do nothing rashly.” A very good rule this is to 
be observed at all times, both in private and public affairs ; not to be hasty and 
precipitate in our motions, but to deliberate, and take time to consider; not to 
put ourselves or others into a heat, but to be calm and composed, and always 
keep reason in the throne and passion under check. This word should be ready 
to us to command the peace with, when ourselves or those about us are growing 
disorderly, “ We ought to be quiet, and to do nothing rashly ;” to do nothing in 
haste which we may repent of at leisure. 

3. He wiped off the odium that had been cast upon Paul and his associates, 
and tells them they were not the men that they were represented to them 
to be; ver. 37, “Ye have brought hither these men,” and you are ready to 
pull them to pieces; but have you considered what is their transgression, and 
what is their offence? What can you proye upon them? They are not robbers 
of churches ; you cannot charge them with sacrilege, or the taking away of any 
dedicated thing ; they have offered no violence to Diana’s temple, or the trea- 
sures of it. Nor are they blasphemers of your goddess; they have not given any 
opprobrious language to the worshippers of Diana, nor spoken scurrilously of 
her or her temple. Why should you prosecute them with all this violence, who. 
though they are not of your mind, yet do not inveigh with any bitterness agains’ 
you; since they are calm, why should you be hot? It was the idol in the heart 
that they levelled all their force against, by reason and argument; if they can 
but get that down, the idol in the temple will fall of course. Those that preach 
against idolatrous clurches have truth on their side, and ought vigorously to 
maintain it, and press it on men’s consciences; but let them not be robbers of 
those churches, (“on the prey laid they not their hand,” Est. ix. J5, 16,) nor 
blasphemers of those worships; with meekness instructing, not with passi 
and foul language reproaching, those that oppuse themselves ; for God's wath, 
as it needs not man’s lie, so it needs not_man’s intemperate heat: “the wrath o 
man worketh not the righteousness of God.” ~ H . 

4, He turns them over to the regular methods of the law, which ought always 
to supersede popular tumults, and, in civilized, well-yoverned nations, will do 
so, Anda great mercy it is to live in a country where provision is made for the 
keeping of the peace and the administration of public justice, and the appointing 
a pony for every wrong; and herein we of this nation are as happy as any 
yeople. 

: iste If the complaint was of a private injury, let them have recourse to 
judges and courts of justice, which were kept | Pegi at stated times. If 
Demetrius and the company of the silvermiths, that have made all this rout, 
find themselves aggrieved, or any privilege they are legally entitled to in 
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or intrenched upon; let them bring their action, take out a process, and the 
matter shall be fairly tried, and justice done; “the law is open, and there are 
deputies.” There is a proconsul and his delegate, whose business it is to hear 
both sides, and to determine according to equity; and in their determination all 
arties must acquiesce,.and not be their own judges, nor appeal to the people. 
vote, “The law is good, if a man use it lawfully,” as the last remedy, both for 
the discovery of aright disputed, and the recovery of a right denied. 

2nd. If the complaint was of a public grievance relating to the constitution, 
it must be redressed, not by a confused rabble, but by a convention of the 
states ; ver. 39, “If ye inquire any thing concerning other matters,” that are of 
a common concern, “it shall be determined in a lawful assembly ” of the alder- 
men and common council, called together in aregular way by those in authority. 
Note, Private persons should not intermeddle in public matters, so as to anti- 
cipate the counsels of those whose business it is to take cognizance of them. 
We have enough to do to mind our own business. 

5. He makes them sensible of the danger they were in, and of the premunire 
they had run themselves into by this riot; ver. 40, It is well if we be not “called 
in question for this day’s uproar,” if we be not complained of at the emperor’s 
eourt, as a factious and seditious city, and if a quo warranto be not brought 
against us, and our charter taken away ; for “ there is no cause whereby we may 
give an account of this concourse,” we have nothing to say in excuse of it. We 
cannot justify ourselves in breaking the peace, by saying that others broke it 
first, and we only acted defensively; we have no colour for any such plea; and 
therefore let the matter go no farther, for it has gone too far already. Note, 
Most people stand in awe of men’s judgment, more than of the judgment of 
God. How well were it if we would thus still the tumult of our disorderly 
appetites and passions, and check the violence of them with the consideration 
of the account we must shortly give to the Judge of heaven and earth for all 
these disorders. ‘‘ We are in danger to be called in question for this day’s 
uproar” in our hearts, in our houses, and how shall we answer it? “there 
being no cause,” no just cause, or no proportionable one, “ whereby we may 
give an account of this concourse,” and of this heat and violence. As we must 
repress the inordinacy of our appetites, so also of our passions, with this, that 
“for all those things God will bring us into judgment,” Heel. xi. 95 and we 
are concerned to manage ourselves “as those that must give account.’ 

6. When he had thus shewed them the absurdity of their riotous meeting, 
and the ill consequences that might follow from it, he advised them to scatter 
with all speed; ver. 41, he “ dismissed the assembly,” ordered the crier, perhaps, 
to give notice that all manner of persons should peaceably depart, and go 
about their own business, and they didso. See here, lst. How the overruling 
providence of God preserves the public peace, by an unaccountable power 
over the spirits of men ; and thus the world is kept in some order, and men are 
restrained from being “as the fishes of the sea, where the greater devour the 
lesser.” Considering what an impetuous furious thing, what an ungovernable, 
untameable wild beast, the mob is when it is up, we shall see reason to 
acknowledge God’s goodness that we are not always under the tyranny of it. 
He stills the noise of the sea, the noise of her waves, and (which is no less an 
instance of his almighty power) the tumult of the people, Ps. lxy. 7. 2nd. See 
how many ways God has of protecting his people. Perhaps this town-clerk 
was no friend at all to Paul, or the Gospel he preached. yet his human pru- 
dence is made to serve the Divine purpose; “ Many are the troubles of the 
righteous, but the Lord delivereth them out of them all.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


In this chapter we have, I. Paul’s travels up and down about Macedonia, Greece, and 
Asia, and his coming at length to Troas, ver. 1—6. II. A particular account of his 
spending one Lord’s day at Troas, and his raising Eutychus to life there, ver. 712. 
IIL. His progress or circuit for the visiting of the churches he had planted, in his way 
towards Jerusalem, where he designed to be by the next feast of Pentecost, ver. 13—16, 
IV. The farewell sermon he preached to the presbyters of Ephesus, now he was leaving 
that country, ver. 17—35. V. The very sorrowful parting between him and them, 


ver. 36—38; and in all these we find Paul very busy to serve Christ, and to do good 
to the souls of men: not only in the conversion of heathens, but the edification of 
Christians. 


‘ceased, Paul called unto 
him the disciples, and em- 
braced them, and departed 
for to go into Macedonia. 
}2 And when he had gone 
over those parts, and had 
given them much exhorta- 
= @ tion, he came into Greece, 
3 And there abode three months. And when the 
Jews laid wait for him, as he was about to sail into 
Syria, he purposed to return through Macedonia. 
4 And there accompanied him into Asia Sopater of 
Berea; and of the Thessalonians, Aristarchus and 
Secundns; and Gaius of Derbe, and Timotheus ; 
and of Asia, Tychicus and Trophimus. 5 These 
oing before tarried for us at Troas. 6 And we 
sailed away from Philippi after the days of unleay- 
ened bread, and came unto them to ‘Troas in five 
days ; where we abode seven days. 

These travels of Paul which are thus briefly related, if all in them had been 


orable, and worthy to be written in letters of gold, the 
wen a Bake ton ‘contained the books that should be written; and, there- 
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fore, we have only some general hints of occurrences, which therefore ought 
to be the more precious. Here is, 

First. Paul’s departure from Ephesus. He had tarried there longer than he 
had done at any one place since he was ordained to the apostleship of the 
Gentiles ; and, now it was time to think of removing, for he must preach in 
other cities also. But after this, to the end of the Scripture history of his life, 
(which is all we ean depend upon,) we never find him breaking up fresh ground 
again, nor preaching the Gospel there where Christ had not been named, as 
hitherto he had done, Rom. xv. 20; for in the close of the next chapter, we 
find him made a prisoner, and so continued and so left at the end of this book. 
1. Paul left Ephesus soon “after the uproar was ceased ;” looking upon that 
disturbance he met with there to be an indication of Providence to him not to 
stay there any longer, ver. 1. His remove might somewhat appease the rage of 
his adversaries, and gain better quarter for the Christians there. Currenti cede 
furort,— It is good to lie by ina storm. Yet some think that before he now 
left Ephesus he wrote the first Epistle to the Corinthians; and that his fight- 
ing with beasts at Ephesus, which he mentions in that epistle, was a figurative 
description of this uproar; but I rather take that literally. 2. He did not 
leave them abruptly and in a fright, but took leave of them solemnly. He 

called unto him the disciples,” the principal persons of the congregation, and 
embraced them, took leave of them, saith the Syriac, with the kiss of love, 
according to the usage of the primitive church. Loving friends know not how 
well they love one another till they come to part, and then it appears how near 
they lay to one another’s hearts. 

Secondly. His visitation of the Greek churches, which he had planted, and 
more than once watered, and which appear to have lain very near his heart. 
1. He went first to Macedonia, ver. 1, according to his purpose before the 
uproar, ch. xix. 21; there he visited the churches of Philippi and ‘Thessalonica, 
and gave them much exhortation, ver. 2. Paul’s visits to his friends were 
preaching visits, and his preaching was large and copious; he gave them much 
exhortation. Hehad a great deal to say to them, and did not stint himself in 
time. He exhorted them to many duties in many cases, and, as some read it, with 
many reasonings. He enforced his exhortation with a great variety of motives 
and arguments. 2. He stayed three months in Greece, ver. 2, 3; that is, in 
Achaia, as some think; for thither also he purposed to go, to Corinth, and 
thereabout, ch. xix. 21; and, no doubt, there also he gave the disciples much 
sahortation, to direct and confirm them, and engage them to cleave to the 

ord. 

Thirdly. The altering of his measures; for we cannot always stand to our 
purposes. Accidents unforeseen put us upon new counsels; which oblige us to 
1. Paul was about to sailinto Syria, to Antioch, from 
whence he was first sent out into the service of the Gentiles, and which there- 
fore in his journeys he generally contrived to take in his way; but he changed 
his mind, and resolved to return through Macedonia, the same way he came. 
2. The reason was because the Jews, expecting he would steer that course as 
usual, had waylaid him, designing to be the death of him. Since they could not 
get him out of the way by stirring up both mobs and magistrates against him, 
which they had often attempted, they contrived to assassinate him. Some 
think they laid wait for him to rob him of the money that he was carrying to 
Jerusalem, for the relief of the poor saints there; but, considering how very 
spiteful the Jews were against him, L suppose they thirsted for his blood 
more than for his money. 

Fourthly, His companions in his travels when he went into Asia. They are 
here named, ver. 4; some of them were ministers, whether they were all so or 
nois not certain. Sopater of Berea, it is likely, is the same with Sosipater, who 
is mentioned Rom. xv. 21. Timothy is reckoned among them; for though 
Paul, when he departed from Ephesus, ver. 1, left Timothy there, and after- 
wards wrote his first epistle to him thither, to direct him as an evangelist how 
to settle the church there, and in what hands to leave it, (see 1 Zim. i. 33 
ii. 14, 15,)—which epistle was intended for direction to Timothy what to do, not 
only at Ephesus, where he now was, but also at other places where he should 
be in like manner left, or whither he should be sent to reside as an evangelist, 
and not to him only, but to other of the evangelists that attended Paul, and were 
in like manner employed,—yet he soon followed him, and accompanied him 
with others here named. Now one would think this was no good husbandry 
to have all these worthy men accompanying Paul, for there was more need of 
them where Paul was not, than where he was, But so it was ordered, 1. That 
they might assist him in instructing such as by his preaching were awakened 
and startled. Wherever Paul came the waters were stirred, and then there 


| was need of many hands to help the cripples in; it was time to strike when the 


iron was hot. 2. That they might be trained up by him, and fitted for future 
service; might fully know his doctrine, and manner of life, 2 Tim. iii. 10. Paul’s 
bodily presence was weak and despicable; and therefore these friends of his 
accompanied him to put a reputation upon him, and to keep him in counte- 
nance, and to intimate to strangers, who would be apt to judge by the sight of 
the eye, that he had a great deal in him truly valuable, which was not dis- 
covered upon the outward appearance. 

Fifthly. His coming to Troas, where he had appointed a general rendezvous 
of his friends. 1. They went before and stayed for him at Troas, ver. 5; 
designing to go along with him to Jerusalem, as Trophimus particularly did, 
ch. xxi. 29. We should not think it hard to stay a while for good company in 
ajourney. 2. Paul made the best of his way thither; and it should seem Luke 
was now in company with him; for he saith, “ We sailed from Philippi,” ver. 6; 
and the first time we find him in his company was here at Troas, ch. xvi. 11. The 
days of unleayened bread are mentioned only to describe the time, not to 
intimate that Paul kept the passover after the manner of the Jews; for just 
about this time he had written in his first epistle to the church of Corinth, 
and taught, that Christ is our passover, and a Christian life our feast of 
unleavened bread, 1 Cor. vy. 7, 8; and when the substance was come, the 
shadow was done away. He came to them to Troas by sea in five days, and 
when he was there, stayed but seven days. ‘There is noremedy, but a great deal 
of time will unavoidably be lost in travelling to and fro by those who go about 
doing good; yet it shall not be put upon the score of lost time. Paul thought 
it worth while to spend five days in going to Troas, though it was but for 
an opportunity of seyen days’ stay there. But he knew, and so should we, 
how to redeem even journeying time, and make it turn to some good account. 


7 And upon the first day of the week, when the 
disciples came together to break bread, Paul preach- 
ed unto them, ready to depart on the morrow; 
and continued his speech until midnight. 8 And 
there were many lights in the upper chamber, where 
they were gathered together. 9 And there sat in 
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a window a certain young man named Eutychus, 


being fallen into a deep sleep: and as Paul was 
long preaching, he sunk down with sleep, and fell 


down from the third loft, and was taken up dead. 
10 And Paul went down, and fell on him, and 
embracing him said, Trouble not yourselves; for 
his life is in him. 11 When he therefore was come 
up again, and had broken bread, and eaten, and 
talked a long while, even till break of day, so he 
departed. 12 And they brought the young man 


alive, and were not a little comforted. 

We have here an account of what passed at Troas, the last of the seven days 
that Paul stayed there. . 

First. There was a solemn religious assembly of the Christians that were 
there, according to their constant custom, and the custom of all the churches. 

1. “ The disciples came together,” ver. 7. Though they read and meditated, 
and prayed, and sung psalms apart, and thereby kept up their communion with 
God, yet that is not enough; they must come together to worship God in 
concert, and so keep up their communion with one another by mutual counte- 
nance and assistance, and testify their spiritual communion with all good 
Christians. There ought to be stated times for the disciples of Christ to 
come together; though they cannot all come together in one place, yet as 
many as can. 

Oe They came together “upon the first day of the week,” which they called 
the Lord’s day, Rev. i. 10; the Christian sabbath, celebrated to the honour 
of Christ and the Holy Spirit, in remembrance of the resurrection of Christ and 
the pouring out of the Spirit, both on the first day of the week. This is here 
said to be “the day when the disciples came together,” that is, when it was 
their practice to come together in all the churches. Note, The first day of the 
week is to be religiously observed by all the disciples of Christ, and it is a 
sign between Christ and them; for by this it is known that they are his disci- 
ples; and it is to be observed in solemn assemblies, which are as it were the 
courts held in the name of our Lord Jesus, and to his honour, by his ministers, 
the stewards of his courts, and to which all that hold from and under him owe 
suit and service, and at which they are to make their appearance, as tenants 
at en lord’s courts; and the first day of the week is appointed to be the 
court day. 

3. They were gathered together in an upper chamber, ver. 8. They had no 
temple or synagogue to meet in, no capacious stately chapel, but met in a 
private house ina garret. As they were few and did not need, so they were 
poor and could not build, alarge meeting place; yet they came together in that 
despicable inconvenient place. It will be no excuse for our absenting our- 
selves from religious assemblies, that the place of them is not so decent or so 
commodious as we would have it be. 

4, They came together to break bread; that is, to celebrate the ordinance of 
the Lord’s supper. That one instituted sign of breaking the bread being put 
for all the rest; ‘‘the bread which we break is the communion of the body of 
Christ,” 1 Cor. x. 16. In the breaking of the bread, not only the breaking of 
Christ’s body for us, to be a sacrifice for our sins, is commemorated; but the 
breaking of Christ’s body to us, to be food and a feast for our souls, is signified. 
In the primitive times it was the custom of many churches to receive the Lord’s 
supper every Lord’s day; celebrating the memorial of Christ’s death in the 
former with that of his resurrection in the latter; and both in consort, in 
a solemn assembly, to testify their joint concurrence in the same faith and 
worship. 

Secondly. In this assembly Paul gave them a sermon, a long sermon, a fare- 
well sermon, ver. 7. ae 

1. He gave them a sermon, he preached to them. Though they were disciples 
already, yet it was very necessary they should have the word of God preached 
to them, in order to their increase in knowledge and grace. Observe, The 
preaching of the Gospel ought to accompany the sacraments. Moses read the 
book of the covenant in the audience of the people,” and then sprinkled the 
blood of the covenant which the Lord had “made with them concerning all 
these words,” Ew. xxiv. 7,8. What doth the seal signify without a writing ? 

2. It was a farewell sermon; he being “ready to depart on the morrow.” 
When he was gone they might have the same Gospel preached, but not as he 
preached it; and therefore, they must make the best use of him that they 
could while they had him. Farewell sermons use to be in a particular manner 
affecting both to the preacher and to the hearers. i 

3. It was a very long sermon. He “continued his speech until midnight; ” 
for he had a great deal to say, and knew not that ever he should have another 
opportunity of preaching to them. After they had received the Lord’s supper 
he preached to them the duties they had thereby engaged themselves to, and 
the comforts they were interested in; and in this he was very large, and full, 
and particular. here may be occasion for ministers to preach not only in 
season, but out of season. We know some that would have reproached Paul 
for this, as a long-winded preacher, that tired his hearers; but they were will- 
ing to hear: he saw them so, and therefore continued his speech. He continued 
it till midnight; perhaps they met in the evening for privacy, or in conformity 
to the example of the disciples, who came together on the first Christian sab- 
bath in the evening. It is likely he had preached to them in the morning, and 
yet thus lengthened out his evening sermon even till midnight. We wish we 
had the heads of this long sermon; but we may suppose it was for substance 
the same with his epistles. The meeting being continued till midnight, there 
were candles set up; many lights, ver. 8, that the hearers might turn to the 
Scriptures Paul quoted, and see whether these things were so; and that this 
might prevent the reproach of their enemies, who said they met in the night 
for works of darkness. 

Thirdly. A young man in the congregation, that slept at sermon, was killed 
by a fall out of the window, but raised to life again. His name signifies ‘ one 
poet had good fortune, Hutychus, bene fortunatus ; and he answered his name. 

serve, 

1, The infirmity with which he was overtaken. It is likely his parents 
brought him, though but. a boy, to the assembly, out of a desire to have him 
well instructed in the things of God by such a preacher as Paul. Parents 
should bring their children to hear sermons as soon as they can hear with 
understanding, Neh. viii. 2; even the little ones, Deu. xxix. 11. Now this 
youth was to be blamed, Ist. That he presumptuously sat in the window, 
unglazed perhaps, and so exposed himself; whereas, if he could have been con- 
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tent to sit on the floor, he had been safe. Boys that love to climb, or otherwise 
endanger themselves to the grief of their parents, consider not how much it is 
also an offence to God. 2nd. That he slept, nay, he fell into a deep sleep, when 
Paul was preaching ; which was a sign he did not duly attend to the things 
that Paul spoke of, though they were weighty things. The particular notice 
taken of his sleeping makes us willing to hope none of the rest slept; though 
it was sleeping time, and after supper. But this youth fell fast asleep; he was 
carried away with it, so the word is, which intimates that he strove against 
it, but was overpowered with it, and at last sunk down with sleep. 

2. The calamity with which he was seized herein. ‘ He fell down from the 
third loft, and was taken up dead.” Some think the hand of Satan was in it by 
the Divine permission, and that he designed it for a disturbance to this assem- 
bly, and a reproach to Paul and it. Others think God designed it for a warn- 
ing to all people to take heed of sleeping when they are hearing the word 
preached; and certainly we are to make that use of it. We must look upon it 
as an evil thing, as a bad sign of our low esteem of the word of God, and a 
great hindrance to our profiting by it. We must be afraid of it, do what we 
can to prevent our being sleepy; not compose ourselves to sleep, but get our 
hearts affected with the word we hear to such a degree, as may anee sleep far 
enough. Let us watch and pray that we enter not into this temptation, and by 
itinto worse. Let the punishment of Eutychus strike an awe upon us, and shew 
us how jealous God is in the matters of his worship; “ Be not deceived, God is 
not mocked.” See how severely God visited an iniquity that seemed little, and 
but in a youth, and say, “ Who is able to stand before this holy Lord God?” 
Apply to this story that lamentation, Je7. ix. 20, 21, “* Hear the word of the 
Lord, for death is come up into our windows, to cut off the children from 
without and the young men from the streets.” 

3. The miraculous mercy shewed him in his recovery to life again, ver. 10. 
It gave a present distraction to the assembly, and an interruption to Paul’s 
preaching; but it proved an occasion of that which was a great confirmation 
to his preaching, and helped to set it home, and make it effectual. 

Ist. Paul fell on the dead body and embraced it; thereby expressing a great 
compassion to, and an affectionate concern for, this young man; so far was 
he from saying, He was well enough served for minding so little what I said. 
Such tender spirits as Paul had, are much affected with sad accidents of this 
kind, and are far from judging and censuring those that fall under them, as 
if those on whom the tower of Siloam fell were sinners above all that dwelt 
at Jerusalem; I tell you nay. But this was not all; his falling on him and 
embracing him was in imitation of Elijah, 1 Kin. xvii. 21, and Elisha, 
2 Kin. iv. 32,in order to the raising of him to life again. Not that this could, 
as a means, contribute any thing to it; but, as a sign, it represented the 
descent of that Divine power upon the dead body, for the putting of life into 
it again, which at the same time he inwardly, earnestly, and in faith prayed 

or. 

2nd. He assured them that he was returned to life, and it would appear 
presently. Various speculations, we may suppose, this ill accident had occa- 
sioned in the congregation; but Paul puts an end to them all, “ Trouble not 
yourselves;” be not in any disorder about it, let it not put you into any hurry; 
for “his life is in him;” ‘‘ he is not dead, but sleepeth;” lay him awhile upon 
a bed, and he will come to himself, for he is now alive. Thus, when Christ 
raised Lazarus he said, “ Father, L thank thee that thou hast heard me.” 

3rd. He returned to his work immediately after this interruption, ver. 11. 
He came up again to the meeting; they broke bread together in a love-feast, 
which usually attended the eucharist, in token of their communion with each 
other, and for the confirmation of friendship among them; and they talked 
a long while, even till break of day. Paul did not now go on in a continued 
discourse as before, but he and his friends fell into a free conversation, the 
subject of which, no doubt, was good and to the use of edifying. Christian 
conference is an excellent means of promoting holiness, comfort, and Christian 
love. They knew not when they should have Paul’s company again, and there- 
fore made the best use they could of it when they had it, and reckoned a night’s 
sleep well lost for that purpose. 

4th. Before they parted ‘‘they brought the young man alive” into the con- 
gregation, every one congratulating him upon his return to life from the dead ; 
“and they were not a little comforted,” ver. 12. It was the matter of great 
rejoicing among them, not only to the relations of the young man, but to the 
whole society, as it not only prevented the reproach that would otherwise 
have been cast upon them, but contributed very much to the credit of the 


Gospel. 
13 And we went before to ship, and sailed unto 


Assos, there intending to take in Paul: for so had 
he appointed, minding himself to go afoot. 14 And 
when he met with us at Assos, we took him in, and 
came to Mitylene. 15 And we sailed thence, and 
came the next day over against Chios; and the next 
day we arrived at Samos, and tarried at 'Trogyllium ; 
and the next day we came to Miletus. 16 For Paul 
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had determined to sail by Ephesus, because he would 
not spend the time in Asia: for he hasted, if it were 
possible for him, to be at Jerusalem the day of Pen- 
tecost. 


Paul is hastening towards Jerusalem, but strives to do all the good he can 
by the way, es év tapddp, as it were on the by. He had called at Troas, and 
done good there; and now he makes a sort of a coasting voyage,—the mer- 
chants would callit a trading voyage,—going from place to place, and no doubt 
endeavouring to make every place he came to the better for him, as every good 
man should do. 

First. He sent his companions by sea to Assos, but he himself was minded 
to go afoot, ver. 13. He had decreed or determined within himself that, what- 
ever importunity should be used with him to the contrary, urging either his 
ease or his credit, or the conveniency of a ship that offered itself, or the com- 

any of his friends, he would foot it to Assos. And if the land way which 

aul took was the shorter way, yet it is taken notice of by the ancients as a 
rough way, (Homer, Jliad. vi. and Eustathius upon him, says, ‘It was enough 
to kull one to go on foot to Assos,’ Lorin. in loc.,) yet that way Paul would take ; 
1. That he might call on his friends by the way, and do good among them, 
either converting sinners or edifying saints; and in both he was serving his 
great Master, and carrying on his great work. Or, 2. That he might be alone, 
and might have the greater freedom of converse with God and his own heart 
in solitude. He loved his companions, and delighted in their company; yet he 
would shew hereby that he did not need it, but could enjoy himself alone. Or, 
3. That he might inure himself to hardship, and not seem to andulke his ease. 
Thus he would, by voluntary instances of mortification and self-denial, keep 
under the body, and bring it into subjection, that he might make his suffer- 
ings for Christ, when he was called out to them, the more easy, 2 Zim, ii. 3. 
We should use ourselves to deny ourselves. 

Secondly. At Assos he went on board with his friends. There they took him 
in; for by this time he had enough of his walk, and was willing to betake 
himself to the other way of travelling; or perhaps he could not go any farther 
by land, but was obliged to go by water. hen Christ sent his disciples away 
by ship, and tarried behind himself, yet he came to them, and they took him in, 
Mar. vi. 45, 51. 

Thirdly. He made the best of his way to Jerusalem. His ship passed by 
Chios, ver. 15, touched at Samos; these are places of note among the Greek 
writers, both poets and historians. ‘They tarried a while at Trogyllium, the 
seaport next to Samos; and the next day they came to Miletus, the seaport 
that lay next to Ephesus; for, ver. 16, he had determined not to go to Ephesus 
at this time, because he could not go thither but he would be urged by his 
friends, whose importunity he could not resist, to make some stay with them 
there; and because he was resolved not to stay, he would not put himself into 
a temptation to stay; “for he hasted, if it were possible for him, to be at Jeru- 
salem the day of Pentecost.” He had been at Jerusalem, about four or five 
years ago, ch. xviii, 21, 22; and now he was for going thither again to pay his 
continued respects to that church, which he was careful to keep a good cor- 
respondence with, that he might not be thought alienated from it by his com- 
mission to preach among the Gentiles. He aimed to be there by the feast of 
Pentecost, because it was a time of concourse, which would give him an 
opportunity of propagating the Gospel among the Jews and proselytes, who 
came from all parts to worship at the feast; and the feast of Pentecost had 
been particularly made famous among the Christians, by the pouring out of 
the Spirit. Note, Men of business must set themselves, and it will contribute 
to the expediting of it, to set time, with submission to Providence, and strive 
to keep it; contriving to do that first which we judge to be most needful, and 
not suffering ourselves to be diverted from it. It is a pleasure to us to be with 
our friends; it diverts us, nothing more; but we must not by it be diverted 
from our work. When Paul has a call to Jerusalem, he will not loiter away 
the time in Asia, though he had more and kinder friends there. This is not 
the world we are to be together in; we hope to be so in the other world. 


17 And from Miletus he sent to Ephesus, and 
called the elders of the church. 18 And when they 
were come to him, he said unto them, Ye know, from 
the first day that I came into Asia, after what man- 
ner I have been with you at all seasons, 19 Serving 
the Lord with all humility of mind, and with man 
tears, and temptations, which befell me by the lying 
in wait of the Jews: 20 And how I kept back no- 
thing that was profitable wnto you, but have shewed 
you, and have taught you publickly, and from house 
to house, 21 ‘Testifying both to the Jews, and also 
to the Greeks, repentance toward God, and faith 
toward our Lord Jesus Christ. 22 And now, be- 
hold, I go bound in the spirit unto Jerusalem, not 
knowing the things that shall befall me there: 23 
Save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city, 
saying that bonds and afflictions abide me. 24 But 
none of these things move me, neither count I m 
life dear unto myself, so that I might finish my 
course with joy, and the ministry, which I have 
received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of 
the grace of God. 25 And now, behold, I know 
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that ye all, among whom I have gone preaching the 
kingdom of God, shall see my face no more. 26 
Wherefore I take you to record this day, that I am 
pure from the blood of all men. 27 For I have not 
shunned to declare unto you all the counsel of God. 
28 Take heed therefore unto yourselves, and to all 
the flock, over the which the Holy Ghost hath made 
you overseers, to feed the church of God, which he 
hath purchased with his own blood. 29 For I know 
this, that after my departing shall grievous wolves 
enter in among you, not sparing the flock. 30 Also 
of your own selves shall men arise, speaking perverse 
things, to draw away disciples after them. 31 There- 
fore watch, and remember, that by the space of three 
years I ceased not to warn every one night and day 
with tears. 382 And now, brethren, I commend you 
to God, and to the word of his grace, which is able 
to build you up, and to give you an inheritance 
among all them which are sanctified. 83 I have 
coveted no man’s silver, or gold, or apparel. 34 Yea, 
ye yourselves know, that these hands have ministered 
unto my necessities, and to them that were with me. 
35 [have shewed you all things, how that so labour- 
ing ye ought to support the weak, and to remember 
the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, It is more 
blessed to give than to receive. 


It should seem the ship Paul and his companions were embarked in for 
Jerusalem, attended him on purpose, and stayed or moved as he pleased; for 
when he came to Miletus, he went ashore, and tarried there so long as to send 
for the elders of Ephesus to come to him thither; for if he should have gone 
up to Ephesus he could never have got away from them. ‘These elders, or 
eater some think, were those twelve who received the Holy Ghost by 

aul’s hands, ch. xix. 6. But, besides those, it is likely Timothy had ordained 
other elders there for the service of that church and the country about. ‘These 
Paul sent for, that he might instruct and encourage them to go on in the work 
to which they had laid their hands. And what instructions he gave to them 
they would give to the people under their charge. It is a very pathetical and 
practical discourse with which Paul here takes leave of these elders, and has 
in it much of the excellent spirit of this good man. 

First. He appeals to them concerning both his life and doctrine, all the time 


he had been in and about Ephesus; ver. 18, “Ye know after what manner I 
have been with you,” and how I have done the work of an apostle among you. 
He mentions this, 1. As a confirmation of his commission, and consequently 
of the doctrine he had preached among them. They all knew him to be a man 
of a serious, gracious, heavenly spirit; that he was no designing, self-seeking 
man, as seducers used to be. He could not have been carried on with so much 
evenness and constancy in his services and sufferings, but by the power of 
Divine grace. ‘The temper of his mind, and the tenor both of his preaching 
and conversation, was such as plainly spoke that God was with him of a truth, 
and that he was acted and animated by a better spirit than his own. 2. As 
an instruction to them in whose hands the work was now left, to follow his 
example. ‘‘You know after what manner I have been with you,” how I have 
carried myself as a minister; in like manner be you with those that are com- 
mitted to your charge when Lam gone; Phil. iv. 9, “‘ What you have seen in 
me” that is good, “‘ do.” 

I. His spirit and conversation were excellent and exemplary. They knew 
after what manner he had been among them, and how he had had his conver- 
sation towards them, in simplicity and godly sincerity, 2 Cor. 1.12. How holily, 
justly, and unblameably he behaved himself, and how gentle he was towards 
them, 1 Thes. ii. 7, 10. 

1. He had carried himself well all along, from the very first day that he came 
into Asia; at all seasons. The manner of his entering in among them was 
such as nobody could find fault with. He appeared, from the first day they 
knew him, to be a man that aimed not only to do well, but to do good, where- 
ever he came. He was a man that was consistent with himself, and all of a 
piece. Take him where you would he was the same at all seasons, did not 
turn with the wind, nor change with the weather ; but was uniform, like a die, 
that, throw it which way you will, lights on a square side. 

2. He had made it his business to serve the Lord; to promote the honour of 
God, and the interest of Christ and his kingdom among them. He never served 
himself, nor made himself a servant of men, of their lusts and humours, nor 
was heatime-server; but he made it his business to serve the Lord. In his 
ministry, in his whole conversation, he proved himself what he wrote himself, 
“Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ,” Rom. i. 1. 

3. He had done his work with all humility of mind, pera maons tarewoppocivns 5 
that is, in all instances of condescension, modesty, and self-abasement. Though 
he was one that God had put a great deal of honour upon, and done a great 
deal of good by, yet he never took state upon him, nor kept people at a dis- 
tance; but conversed as freely and familiarly with the meanest for their good 
as if he had stood upon a level with them. He was willing to stoop to any 
service, and to make himself and his labours as cheap as they could desire. 


Note, Those that would in any office serve the Lord, acceptably to him, and 
profitably to others, must do it with all humility of mind, Mat. xx. 26, 27. 
4. He had always been very tender affectionate, and compassionate among 
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them. He had served the Lord with many tears. Paul was herein like his 
Master, often in tears. In his praying he wept and made supplication, Mos xii.4. 
In his preaching, what he had told them before, he told them, again, even 
weeping, Phil. ii. 19. In his concern for them, though his acquaintance with 
them was but of a late standing, yet so near did they lie to his heart, that he 
wept with them that se and mingled his tears with theirs upon every occa- 
sion, which was very endearing. ; ; Pe 

5. He had struggled with many difficulties among them. He went on in his 
work in the face of much opposition, many temptations, trials of his patience 
and courage, such discouragements as eras were sometimes temptations 
to him, as to Jeremiah in a like case, to say, “TY will not speak any more in the 
name of the Lord,” Jer. xx. 8,9. These befel him by the lying in wait of the 
Jews, who still were plotting some mischief or other against him. Note, Those 
are the faithful servants of the Lord that continue to serve him in the midst 
of troubles and perils, that care not what enemies they make, so they can 
but approve themselves to their Master, and make him their friend. Paul's 
tears were owing to his temptations; his afflictions helped to excite his good 
affections. 

If. His preaching was likewise such as it should be, ver. 20, 21. He came to 
Ephesus to preach the Gospel of Christ among them; and he had been faithful 
both to them and to him that appointed him. 

1. He was a plain preacher, and one that delivered his message so as to be 
understood. This is intimated in two words: “Ihave shewed you, and have 
taught you.” He did not amuse them with nice speculations, nor lead them into 
and then lose them in the clouds of lofty notions and expressions; but he 
shewed them the plain truths of the Gospel, which were of greatest conse- 
quenee and importance, and taught them as children are taught. I have 
shewed you the right way to happiness, and taught you to go in it. 

2. He was a powerful preacher; intimated in his testifying to them. He 

reached as one upon oath, that was himself fully assured of the truth of what 

e preached, and was desirous to convince them of it, and to influence and 

rovern them by it. He preached the Gospel, not as a hawker proclaims news 

in the street, (it is all one to him whether it be true or false,) but as a conscien- 
tious witness gives in his evidence at the bar, with the utmost seriousness and 
concern. Paul preached the Gospel as a testimony to them, if they received 
it; but as a testimony against them, if they rejected it. 

3. He was a profitable preacher; one that in all his preaching aimed at doing 
good to those he preached to. He studied that which was profitable unto them, 
which had a tendency to make them wise and good, wiser and better; to inform 
their judgments, and reform their hearts and lives. He preached ra cuppépovta, 
such things as brought with them Divine light and heat and power to their 
souls. It is not enough not to preach that which is hurtful, which leads into 
error, or hardens in sin; but we must preach that which is profitable. “We 
do all things, dearly beloved, for your edifying.” Paul aimed to preach, not 
that which was pleasing, but that which was profitable, and to please only in 
order to profit. 

4. He was a painful preacher, very industrious and indefatigable in his work. 
He preached publicly, and from house to house. He did not contine himself 
to a corner when he had opportunity of preaching in the great congregation ; 
nor did he confine himself to the congregation when there was occasion for 
private and personal instruction. He was neither afraid nor ashamed to preach 
the Gospel publicly, nor did he grudge to bestow his pains privately, among 
afew, when there was occasion for it. He preached publicly to the flock that 
came together into the green pastures, and went from house to house to seek 
those that were weak and wandered; and did not think that the one would 
excuse him from the other. Ministers should, in their private visits, and as 
they go from house to house, discourse of those things which they have taught 

nblicly, repeat them, inculcate them, and explain them, if it be needful; asking, 
‘Have ye understood all these things?” and especially, help them to apply 
it to themselves, and their own case. God is said to teach his people to profit, 
isa, xviii. 27, Those teach for God that teach people to profit. 

5. He was a faithful preacher. He not only preached that which was pro- 
fitable, but he preached every thing that he thought might be profitable, and 
kept back nothing; though the preaching of it might either cost him more 
pains, or be disobliging to some, and expose him to their ill-will. He declined 
not preaching whatever he thought might be profitable, though it was not 
fashionable, nor to some acceptable. He did not keep back reproofs when they 
were necessary, and would be profitable, for fear of offending; nor keep back 
the preaching of the cross, though he knew it was to the Jews a stumbling- 
piools aad to the Greeks foolishness, as the Romish missionaries in China 
ately did. 

6. He was a catholic preacher. He testified both to the Jews and also to 
the Greeks, Though he was born and bred a Jew, and had an entire afiection 
for that nation, and was trained up in their prejudices against the Gentiles, yet 
he did not therefore confine himself to the Jews and avoid the Gentiles; but 
preached as readily to them as to the Jews, and conversed as freely with them. 
And, on the other hand, though he was called to be the apostle of the Gentiles, 
and the Jews had an implacable enmity against him upon that score, had done 
him many an ill turn, and here, at Ephesus, were continually plotting against 
him, yet he did not therefore abandon them as reprobates, but continued to 
deal with them for their good. Ministers must preach the Gospel with impar- 
tiality; for they are ministers of Christ for the universal church. 

7. He was a truly Christian, evangelical preacher. He did not preach philo- 
sophical notions, or matters of doubtful disputation, nor did he preach politics, 
or intermeddle at all with affairs of state or the civil government; but he 
preached faith and repentance, the two great Gospel graces; the nature and 
necessity of them: these he urged upon all occasions. 

Ist. ‘‘ Repentance towards God.” ‘That those who by sin had gone away 
from God, and were going farther and farther from Him into a state of 
endless separation from him, should by true repentance look towards God, 
turn towards him, move towards him, and hasten to him. He preached repent- 
ance as God’s great command, ch. xvii. 30, which we must obey, *‘ That men 
should repent and turn to God, and do works meet for repentance;” so he 
explains it, ch. xxvi. 20. And he preached it as Christ’s gift, in order to the 
remission of sins, ch. y. 31, and directed people to look up to him for it. 

2nd, “ Faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ.” We must by repentance look 
towards God as our end; and by faith towards Christ as our way to God. 
Sin must by repentance be abandoned and forsaken, and then Christ must by 
faith be relied on for the pardon of sin. Our repentance towards God is not 
sufficient; we must have a true faith in Christ as our Redeemer and Saviour, 
consenting to him as our Lord and our God. For there is no coming to God, 
as penitent prodigals to a father, but in the strength and righteousness of Jesus 
Christ as Mediator. / 

Such a preacher as this they all knew Paul had been; and if they will carry 
on the same work they must walk in the same spirit, in the same steps. 

Secondly. He declares his expectation of sufferings and affictions in his 
present journey to Jerusalem, yer. 2224, Let them not think that he quitted 
Asia now for fear of persecution; no, he was so far from running away like 
a coward from the post of danger, thes he was now like a hero hastening to 
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the high places of the field, where the battle was likely to be hottest. “Now, 
behold, I go bound in the spirit to Jerusalem;” which may be understood 
either, Ist. Of the certain foresight he had of trouble before him. Though he 
was not yet bound in body, he was bound in spirit ; he was in full expectation 
of trouble, and made it his daily business to prepare for it: he was bound in 
spirit, as all good Christians are ee in spirit, endeavouring to accommodate 
themselves to the will of God if they should be reduced to poverty. Or, 2nd. 
Of the strong impulse he was under from the Spirit of God working upon his 
spirit to go this journey. “I go bound in the spirit;” that is, firmly resolved 
to proceed, and well assured that it is by a Divine direction and infiuence that 
I am so, and not from any humour or design of my own, I go led by the Spirit, 
and bound to follow him, wherever he leads me. 

1. He doth not know particularly the things that shall befall him at Jeru- 
salem; whence the trouble shall spring, what shall be the occasion of it, what 
the circumstances, and to what degree it shall arise; God had not thought fit 
to reveal that to him. It is good for us to be kept in the dark concerning 
future events, that we may be always waiting on God, and waiting for him. 
When we go abroad, it should be with this thought, we “know not the things 
that shall befall us,” not what a day, or a night, or an hour may bring forth 
and therefore must refer ourselves to God; let him do with us as seemeth good 
in his eyes, and study to stand complete in his whole will. 

2. Yet he doth know, in general, that there is a storm before him; for the 
prophets, in every city he passed through, told him by the Holy Ghost, that 
bonds and afflictions did abide him. Besides the common notice given to all 
Christians and ministers to expect and prepare for sufferings, Paul had parti- 
cular intimations of an extraordinary trouble, greater and longer than any he 
had yet met with, that was now before him. 

3. He fixeth a brave and heroie resolution to go on with his work, notwith- 
standing. It was a melancholy peal that was rung in his ears in every city, 
that bonds and afilictions did abide him, It was a hard case, for a poor man 
to labour continually to do good, and to be so ill treated for his pains. Now 
it is worth while to inquire how he bore it. He was flesh and blood as well 
as other men; he was so, and yet, by the grace of God, he was enabled to go 
on with his work, and to look with a gracious and generous contempt upon 
all the ditliculties and discouragements he met with in it. et us take it 
from his own mouth here, ver, 24, where he speaks, not with obstinacy or 
ostentation, but with a holy, humble resolution; “ None of these things move 
me ;” all my care is to proceed and to perseyere in the way of my duty, and 
to finish well. Paulis here an example, 

Ist. Of holy courage and resolution in our work, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culty and oppositions we meet with in it. He saw them before him, but he made 
nothing of them; ‘* None of these things move me,” oldevds Aéyov morodpur,—* L 
make no account of them.’ He did not Jay these things to heart; Christ and 
heaven lay there. None of those things moyed him; that is, First. They did 
not drive him off from his work. He did not tack about, and go back again, 
when he saw the storm arise; but went on resolutely, preaching there where 
he knew how dear it would cost him. Secondly. They did not deprive bim 
of his comfort, nor make him drive on heavily in his work. In the midst of 
troubles he was as one unconcerned; in his patience he possessed his soul, and 
when he was as sorrowful, yet he was always rejoicing, and in all things more 
than a conqueror. ‘Those that have their conversation in heaven can look 
down not only upon the common troubles of this earth, but upon the threaten- 
ing rage and malice of hell itself, and say that none of these things move them, 
as knowing that none of these things ean hurt them. 

2nd. Of a holy contempt of life, and the continuance and comforts of it. 
“Neither count [ my life dear to myself.” Life is sweet, and is naturally dear 
tous; “All that a man has will he give for his life;” but all that a man has, 


and life too, will he give, who understands himself pale and his own interest, 


rather than lose the favour of God, and hazard eternal life. Paul was of this 
mind. Though to an eye of nature life is superlatively valuable, yet to an eye 
of faith it is comparatively despicable; it is not so dear, but it can be cheer- 
fully parted with for Christ, his explains Zw. xiv. 26, where we are required 
to hate our own lives, not in a hasty passion, as Job and Jeremiah, but in a holy 
submission to the will of God, and a resolution to die for Christ rather than 
to deny him. 

3rd. Of a holy concern to go through with the work of life; which should 
be much more our care than to secure either the outward comforts of it, or 
the continuance of it. Blessed Paul counts not his life dear in comparison 
with this, and resolves in the strength of Christ, Non propter vitam vivendi 
perdere causas,— That he never will, to save his life, lose the ends of living.’ 
He is willing to spend his life in labour, to hazard his life in dangerous services, 
to waste it in toilsome services; nay, to lay down his life in martyrdom, so he 
may but answer the great intentions of his birth, of his baptism, and of his 
ordination to the apostleship. 

Two things this great and good man is in care about, and if he gain them, 
it is no matter to him what comes of life; 

First. That he may be found faithful to the trust reposed in him; that he 
may finish the ministry which he has received of the Lord Jesus, may do the 
work which he was sent into the world about, or rather, which he was sent 
into the church about; that he might complete the service of his generation, 
might make full proof of his ministry; that he might go through the business 
of it, and others might reap the advantage of it to the utmost of what was 
designed ; that he might, as is said of the two witnesses, “finish his testimony,” 
Rev. xi, 7, and might not do his work by halves. Observe, 1st. The apostleship 
was a ministry both to Christ and to the souls of men; and they that were 
called to it considered more the ministry of it than the dignity or dominion 
of it. Andif the apostles did so, much more ought the pastors and teachers 
to do so, and to be in the church as those that serve. 2nd. This ministry wa 
received from the Lord Jesus. He intrusted them with it, and from him the 
received their charge; for him they do their work, in his name, in his strength, 
and to him they must give up their account. It was Christ that put them 
into the ministry, 1 Zum. i.12; it is he that carries them on in their ministry, 
and from him they have strength to do their services, and bear up under the 
hardships of it. 37d. The work of this ministry was to “testify the Gospel 
of the grace of God,” to publish it to the world, to prove it, and to recommend 
it; and being the Gospel of the grace of God it has enough in it to recommend 
itself. It isa proof of God’s good-will to us, and a means of his good work in 
us; it shews him gracious towards us, and tends to make us gracious, and so 
is the Gospel of the grace of God. Paul made it the business of his life to 
testify this; and desired not to live a day longer than he might be instrumental 
to spread the knowledge, and savour, and power of this Gospel. 

Secondly. That he may finish well. He cares not when the period of his life 
comes, nor how, be it never so soon, never so sudden, never so sad as to out- 
ward circumstances, so that he may but finish his course with joy. lst. He 
looks upon his life as a course, a race, so the word is. Our life is a race set 
before us, eb, xii. 1. This intimates that we have our labours appointed us, 
for we were not sent into the world to be idle: and our limits appointed us, 
for we were not sent into the world to be here always; but to pass throug 
the world, nay, to run through it, and it is soon run through; 1 may add, to 
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run the gauntlet through it. 2nd. He counts upon the finishing of his course, 
and speaks of it as sure and near, and that which he had his thoughts con- 
tinually upon. Dying is the end of our race, when we come off either with 
honour or shame. 3rd. He is full of care to finish it well; which implies a 
holy desire of obtaining, and a holy fear of coming short. Oh that I may but 
finish my course with joy; and then all will be well, perfectly and eternally 
well. 4th. He thinks nothing too much to do, or too hard to suffer, so that he 
might but finish well, finish with joy. We must look upon it as the business 
of our life to provide for a joyful death; that we may not only die safely, but 
die comfortably. 

Thirdly. Counting upon it that this was the last time they should see him, 
he appeals to their consciences concerning his integrity, and demands of them 
a testimony to it. 

1. He tells them that he was now taking his last leave of them; ver. 25, 
*T know that ye all, among whom I have” been conversant “ preaching the 
kingdom of God,” though you may have letters from me, shall never see my 
face again. When any of us part with our friends we may say, and should say, 
We know not that ever we shall see one another again; our friends may be 
removed, or we ourselves may. But Paul here speaks it with assurance by 
the Spirit of prophecy, that these Ephesians should see his face no more; and 
we cannot think that he who spoke so doubtfully of that which he was not 
sure of, ver. 22, “not knowing the things that shall befall me there,” should 
speak this with so much confidence, especially when he foresaw what a trouble 
it would be to his friends here, unless he had had a special warrant from the 
Spirit to say it; to whom I think they do wrong who suppose that, notwith- 
standing this, Paul did afterwards come to Ephesus and see them again. He 
would never have said thus solemnly, “* Now, behold I know it,” if he had not 
known it for certain. Not but that he foresaw that he had a great deal of time 
and work yet before him, but that his work would be eut out for him in other 

-places, and in these parts he had no more to do. Here he had, for a great while, 

“gone about preaching the kingdom of God,” preaching down the kingdom of 
sin and Satan, and preaching up the authority and dominion of God in Christ; 
preaching the kingdom of glory as the end, and the kingdom of grace as the 
way. Many atime they had been glad to see his face in the pulpit, and saw it 
“as it had been the face of an angel.” If the feet of these messengers of peace 
were beautiful upon the mountains, what were their faces? But now they shall 
see his face no more. Note, We ought often to think of it, that those who now 
are preaching to us the kingdom of God, will shortly be removed, and we shall 
see their faces no more. ‘The prophets, do they live for ever?” Yet a little 
while is their light with us. It concerns us, therefore, to improve it while we 
have it, that when we shall see their faces no more on earth, yet we may hope 
to look them in the face with comfort in the great day. 

2. He appeals to them concerning the faithful discharge of his ministry among 
them ; ver. 26, Wherefore, seeing my ministry is at an end with you, it concerns 
both you and me to reflect and look back; and, Ist. He challengeth them to 

rove him unfaithful, or to have said or done any thing by which he had made 

imself accessary to the ruin of any precious soul. ‘lam pure from the blood 
of all men,” the blood of souls. ‘This plainly refers to that of the prophet, 

ze. xxxiil.6, where the blood of him that perisheth by the sword of the enemy 
is said to be required at the hand of the unfaithful watchman that did not give 
warning; You cannot say but I have given warning, and therefore no man’s 
blood can be laid at my door. If a minister has approved himself faithful, he 
may have this rejoicing in himself, ‘Lam pure from the blood of all men,” and 
ought to have this testimony from others. 2nd. He therefore leaves the blood 
of them that perish upon their own heads, because they had fair warning given 
them, but they would not take it. 3rd. He charges these ministers to look to 
it, that they took care and pains as he had done; “Iam pure from the blood 
of all men,” see that you keep yourselves so too. “Itake you to record this 
day ;” év 71 ofjsepov népa,— 1 call this day to witness to you,’ so Streso. As 
sometimes the heavens and earth are appealed to, so here, this day shall bea 
witness; this parting day. 

3. He proves his own fidelity with this; ver. 27, “ For I have not shunned to 
declare unto you all the counsel of God.” Ist. He had preached to them 
nothing but the counsel of God, and had not added any inventions of his own; 
it was pure Gospel and nothing else, the will of God concerning your salva- 
tion. Phe Gospel is the counsel of God; it is admirably contrived by his 
wisdom, it is unalterably determined by his will, and it is kindly designed by 
his grace for our glory, 1 Cor. ii. 7. This counsel of God it is the business 
of ministers to declare us it is revealed, and not otherwise, nor any farther. 
2nd. He had preached to them the whole counsel of God. As he had preached 
them the Gospel pure, so he had preached it them entire. He had gone over 
a body of divinity among them, that, having the truths of the Gospel opened 
to them methodically from first to last in order, they might the better under- 
stand them, by seeing them in their several connections with, and dependences 
upon, one another. 3rd. He had not shunned to do it; had not wilfully or 
designedly avoided the declaring of any part of the counsel of God. He had 
not, to save his own pains, declined preaching upon the most difficult parts 
of the Gospel; nor, to save his own credit, declined preaching upon the 
most plain and easy parts of it. He had not shunned preaching those doc- 
trines which he knew would be provoking to the watchful enemies of Chris- 
tianity, or displeasing to the careless professors of it, but faithfully took his 
work before him, whether they would bear or forbear. And thus it was that 
he kept himself pure from the blood of all men. He 4 “ ; 

Fourthly. He chargeth them, as ministers, to be diligent and faithful in their 
work. 

1. He commits the care of the church at Ephesus, that is, the saints, the 
Christians that were there, and thereabouts, ph. i. 1, to them; who, though 
doubtless they were so numerous that they could not all meet in one place 
but worshipped God in several congregations, under the conduct of severa 
ministers, yet are called here one flock, because they not only agreed in one 
faith, as they did with all Christian churches, but in many instances they kept 
up communion one with another. To these elders, or presbyters, the apostle 
here, upon the actual foresight of his own final leaving them, commits the 

overnment of this church, and tells them that, not he, but “the Holy Ghost 
had made them overseers,” émcxdrovs, bishops of this flock ; you that are pres- 
byters are bishops, bishops of the Holy Ghost’s making, that are to take the 
oversight of this part of the church of God, 1 Pet. v. 1, 23 Tit. i. 5,7. While 
Paul was present at Ephesus, he presided in all the affairs of that church, 
which made the elders loath to part with him; but now this “eagle stirs up 
the nest, flutters over her young,” now they begin to be fledged, they must 
learn to fly themselves, and to act without him, for the Holy Ghost had made 
them overseers. They took not this honour to themselves, nor was it conferred 
upon them by any prince or potentate, but the Holy Ghost in_ them qualified 
them for, and enriched them to, this great undertaking; “the Holy Ghost fell 
upon them,” ch. xix. 6. The Holy Ghost also directed them that chose and 
called and ordained them to this work in answer to prayer. 

2. He commanded them to mind the work to which they were called. 
Dignity calls for duty. If the Holy Ghost has made them overseers of the 
Hock, that is, shepherds, they must be nie to their trust. 
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_ Ist. They must take heed to themselves in the first place, must have a very 
jealous eye upon all the motions of their own souls, and upon all they said and 
did; must walk circumspectly, and know how to behave themselves aright in 
the house of God, in which they were now advanced to the office of stewards; 
ou have many eyes upon you, some to take example by you, others to pick 
aioe hee: we has you Se to “take heed to yourselves.” 
se are not likely to be skilful or faithful k rs of rs” Vi ar 
do not keep their + a iithful keepers of others’ vineyards that 
Bee os ily Ait 8 the flock, to all the flock;” some to one part of it, others 
se : - pace “ii Few your call and opportunity is; but see that no part 
3 a g you. Ministers must not only take heed to their own 
souls, but must have a constant regard to the souls of those who are under 
their charge, as shepherds have to their sheep, that they may receive no damage. 
pen teetc ee - teweueer none of them either of themselves wander 
t seiz y the beasts of prey; that none of them be missing 
or hig Baa through your neglect. P 
3rd. They must “feed the church of God,” must do all the parts of the 
Bist ks ae pareet lead the sheep of Christ into the green SAsoNr en must 
lay meat before them ; must do what they can to heal those that are distem- 
pered, and have no appetite to their meat; must feed them with wholesome 
doctrine, with a tender evangelical discipline, and must see that nothing be 
wanting that is necessary in order to their being nourished up to eternal life. 
‘There is need of pastors, not only to gather the church of God by the bring- 
en of those that are without, but to feed it by building up those that are 
within. 

4th. They must wateh, ver. 31, as shepherds keep watch over their flocks 
by night; must be awake, and wakeful; must not give way to spiritual sloth 
and slumber; but must stir up themselves to their business, and closely attend 
it. “Watch thou in all things,” 2 Zim. iv. 5; watch against every thing that 
will be hurtful to the flock, and watch to every thing that will be advantageous 
to it; improve every opportunity of doing it a kindness. 

3. He gives them several good reasons why they should mind the business 
of their ministry. 

Ist. Let them consider the interest of their Master, and his concern for the 
flock that was committed to their charge; ver. 28, it is “the church which he 
has purchased with his own blood.” First. It is his own; you are but his 
servants to take care of it for him, It is your honour that you are employed 
for God, who will own you in his service. But then your carelessness and 
treachery is so much the worse if you neglect your work, for you wrong God 
and are false to him, From him you received the trust, and to him you must 
give up your account, and therefore, “Take heed to yourselves.” And if it be 
the church of God, he expects you should shew your love to him by feeding his 
sheep and lambs. Secondly. He hath purchased it. ‘he world is God’s by 
right of creation, but the church is his by right of redemption; and therefore 
it ought to be dear to us, for it was dear to him, because it cost him dear, and 
we cannot better shew it than by feeding his sheep and his lambs. Thirdly. 
This church of God is what he has purchased, not as Israel of old, when he 
gave men for them, and people for their life, Zsa. xliii. 3, 4, but “with his own 
blood.” ‘This proves that Christ is God, for he is called so here, where yet he 
is said to purchase the church with his own blood. The blood was his as man, 
yet so close is this union between the Divine and human nature, that it is here 
ealled the blood of God—for it was the blood of him who is God—and his being 
so put such a dignity and worth into it as made it both a valuable ransom of 
us from all eyil, and a valuable purchase for us of all good, nay, a purchase 
of us to Christ, to be to hima peculiar people. “Thine they were, and thou 
gavest them me.” In consideration of this, therefore, “feed the church of God,” 
because it is purchased at so dear arate. Did Christ lay down his life to pur- 
chase it, and shall his ministers be wanting in any care and pains to feed it? 
Their neglect of its true interest is a contempt of the blood that purchased it. 

2nd. Let them consider the danger that the flock was in of being made a prey 
to its adversaries, ver. 29, 30. If the flock be thus precious, upon the account 
of its relation to God, and its redemption by Christ, then you are concerned to 
take heed both to yourselves and to it. Here are reasons for both. 

First. * Lake heed to the flock,” for wolves are abroad that seek to devour: 
ver. 29, “L know this, that after my departing grievous wolves shall enter 
in among you.” Isé Some understand it of persecutors, that will inform 
against the Christians, and incense the magistrates against them, and will have 
no compassion on the flock. They thought, because while Paul was with them 
the rage of the Jews was most against him, that when he was gone out of the 
country they should be quiet. No, saith he, after my departing you will find 
the persecuting spirit still working; therefore take heed to the flock, confirm 
them in the faith, comfort and encourage them, that they may not either leave 
Christ for fear of suffering or lose their peace and comfort in their sufferings. 
Ministers must take a more than ordinary care of the flock in times of perse- 
cution. 2nd. It is rather to be understood of seducers and false teachers. 
Probably he has an eye to those of the circumcision, that preached up the cere- 
monial law; these he ealls grievous wolves, for thougn they came in sheep's 
clothing, nay, in shepherds’ clothing, they made mischief in the congregations 
of Christians, sowed discord among them, drew away many from the pure 
Gospel of Christ, and did all they could to blemish and defame those that 
adhered to it; not sparing the most valuable members of the flock ; did stir up 
those whom they could influence to bite and devour them, Gal. v. 6; therefore 
they are called dogs, Phil. iii. 2, as here wolves. While Paul was at Ephesus 
they kept away, for they durst not face him; but when he was gone, then they 
entered in among them, and sowed their tares where he had sown the good 
seed. ‘Therefore take heed to the flock, and do all you can to establish them in 
the truth, and to arm them against the insinuations of the false teachers. 

Secondly. “Take heed to yourselves,” for some shepherds will apostatize 3 
ver. 30, ‘‘ also of your own selves.” Among the members, nay, perhaps among the 
ministers of your own church, among you that I am now speaking to, (though 
Lam willing to hope it doth not go so far as that,) “shall men arise, speakin 
perverse things;” that is, things contrary to the right rule of the Gospel, an 
destructive of the great intentions of it. Nay, they will pervert some sayings 
of the Gospel, and wrest them to make them patronize their errors, 2 Pet. ili. 16. 
Even those that were well thought of among you, and that you had confidence 
in, will grow proud, and conceited, and opinionative, and will refine upon the 
Gospel, and will pretend with more nice and curious speculations to advance 
you to a higher form; but it is “to draw away disciples after them,” to make 
a party for themselves, that shall admire them, and be led by them, and pin 
their faith upon their sleeve. Some read it, ‘to draw away the disciples after 
them;’ those that are already disciples of Christ, draw them from him to 
follow them. Therefore “take heed to yourselves.”. When you are told that 
some of you shall betray the Gospel, you are each of you concerned to ask, “ Is 
it 1?” and to look well to yourselves. This was there fulfilled in Phygellus 
and Hermogenes, who turned away from Paul and the doctrine he had 
preached, 2 Zim. i, 15; and “in Hymeneus, and Philetus, who, concerning the 
truth, erred, and overthrew the faith of some,” 2 Zim. ii. 18, which explains 
this here. But, though there were some such seducers in the church of 
Ephesus, yet it should seem, by St. Paul’s epistle to that church, wherein 
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we do not find such complaints and reprehensions as we meet with in some 
other of his epistles, that that church was not so much infested with false 
teachers, at least not so much infected with their false doctrine, as some other 
churches were; but its peace and purity were preserved by the blessing of 
God on the pains and vigilance ot these presbyters, to whom the apostle, in the 
actual foresight and consideration of the rise of heresies and schisms, as well 
as of his own death, committed the government of this church. — A i 

3rd. Let them consider the great pains that Paul had taken in planting this 
church ; ver. 31, “ Remember that by the space of three years (for so long he 
had been preaching in Ephesus and the parts adjacent) “ I ceased not to warn 
every one night and day with tears ;” and be not you negligent in building upon 
that foundation which I was so diligent to lay. rst. Paul, like a faithful 
watchman, had warned them; and by the warnings he gave men of the danger 
of their continuing in their Judaism and heathenism he prevailed with them 
to embrace Christianity. Secondly. He warned eyery one. Besides the public 
warnings he gaye in his preaching, he applied himself to particular persons, 
according as he saw their case called for it, which he had something to say 
peculiar to. Thirdly. He was constant in giving warning. He warned them night 
and day; his time was filled up with this work. In the night, when he should 
have been reposing himself, he was dealing with those he could not get to 
speak with in the day, about their souls. Fourthly. He was indefatigable in it. 

e ceased not to warn. Though they were never so obstinate against his warn- 
ings, yet he did not cease to warn, not knowing but that at length they might 
by the grace of God be overcome. Though they were never so pliable to his 
warnings, yet he did not think that would be a sufficient excuse for him to 
desist; but still he warned them that were righteous, not to turn from their 
righteousness, as he had warned them when they were wicked to turn from 
their wickedness, #ze. iii. 18—21. Fifthly. He spoke to them about their souls 
with a great deal of affection and concern. He warned them with tears. As 
he had served the Lord, so he had served them, with many tears, ver. 19. He 
warned them with tears of compassion, thereby shewing how much he was 
himself affected with their misery and danger in a sinful state and way, that he 
might affect them with it. Thus Paul had begun the good work at Ephesus, 
thus free had he been of his pains, and why then should they be sparing of their 
pains in carrying it on? 

Fifthly. He recommends them to a Divine conduct and influence; ver. 32, 
* And now, brethren,” having given you this solemn charge and caution, “ I 
commend you to God.” Now I have said what 1 have to say, ‘the Lord be 
with you.” I must leave you, but I leave you in good hands. They were in 
care what would become of them, how they should go on in their work, break 
through their difficulties, and what provision would be made for them and 
their families. In answer to all these perplexities, Paul directs them to look 
up to God with an eye of faith, and beseeches God to look down on them with 
an eye of favour. 

1. See here to whom he commends them. He calls them brethren, not onl 
as Christians, but as ministers, and hereby encourageth them to hope in God, 
as he had done; for they and he were brethren. 

Ist. He commends them to God; begs of God to provide for them, to take 
care of them, and to supply all their needs, and encourages them to cast all 
their care upon him, with an assurance that he cared for them. Whatever you 
want, go to God, let your eye be ever towards him, and your dependence upon 
him, in all your straits and difficulties; and let this be your comfort, that you 
have a God to go to, a God all-sufficient. “I commend you to God;” that 
is, to his providence, and to the protection and care of that. It is enough 
ee whoever we are separated from, still we have God nigh unto us, 
1 Pet. iv. 19. 

2nd. He commends them ‘to the word of his grace;” by which some under- 
stand Christ. He is the Word, Jno. i. 1, the Word of life, because life is 
treasured up for us in him, 1 Jno. i. 1; and in the same sense he is here called 
the Word of God’s grace, because “from his fulness we receive grace for 
grace.” He commends them to Christ, puts them in his hand, as being his 
servants whom he would in a particular manner take care of. Paul commends 
them not only to God and to his providence, but to Christ and his grace, as 
Christ himself did his disciples when he was leaving them, “‘ Ye believe in God, 
believe also in me.’’ It comes much to one, if by the word of his grace we 
understand the Gospel of Christ ; for it is Christ in the word that is nigh unto 
us for our support and encouragement, and his word is spirit and life. You will 
find much relief by acting faith on the providence of God, but much more by 
acting faith on the promises of the Gospel. He commends them to the word 
of Christ’s grace which he spoke to his disciples when he sent them forth, 
the commission he gave them, with assurance that he would be with them 
always to the end of the world; take hold of that word, and God give you the 
benefit and comfort of it, and you need no more. He commends them to the 
word of God’s grace, not only as the foundation of their hope, and the foun- 
tain of their joy, but as the rule of their walking. ‘I commend you to God,” 
as your Master whom you are to serve, and I have found him a good Master; 
‘and to the word of his grace,” as cutting you out your work, and by which 

fou are to govern yourselves. Observe the precepts of this word, and then 
ive upon the promises of it. 

2. See here what he commends them to the word of God’s grace for. Not so 
much for a protection from their enemies, or a provision for their families, as 
for the spiritual blessings which they needed, and ought most to value. They 
had received and were intrusted to preach the Gospel of the grace of God. 
Nor Ae recommends them to thats, 

st. For their edification. It is “able,” the Spirit of grace workin ith j 
and by it, “to build you up,” and you may depend enn dees while rh ieates 
close to it, and are deriving daily from it. Though you are already furnished 
with good gifts, yet that is able to build you up; there is that in it which you 
need to be better acquainted with, and more affected with. Note, Ministers 
in preaching the word of grace must aim at their own edification as well as at 
the edification of others. The most grown Christians, while they are in this 
world, are capable of growing, and they will find the word of grace to have 
pollsnore and more in it to contribute to their growth. It is still able to build 

2nd. For their glorification. It is “able to give you an inheri 

them which are sanctified.” The word of God’e grace minbe perenne 
gives the knowledge of it; for “life and immortality are brought to light by 
the Gospel;” but as it gives the promise of it, the promise of a God that 
cannot lie, and which is yea and amen in Christ. And by the word, as the 
ordinary vehicle, the Spirit of grace is given, (ch. x. 44,) to be the seal of the 
promise, and the earnest of the eternal life promised. And thus it is the word 
of God’s grace that gives us the inheritance. Note, First. Heaven is an 
inheritance, which gives an indefeasable right to all the heirs. It is an 
inheritance like that of the Israelites in Canaan, which was by promise, and 
yet by lot, but was sure to all the seed. Secondly. This inheritance is entailed 
upon and secured to all those, and those only, that are sanctified: for, as those 
cannot be welcome guests to the holy God, or the holy society above, that are 
unsanctified, so really heaven would be no heaven to them. But to all that are 
sanctilied, that are born again, and on phon the image of God is renewed, it is 
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as sure as almighty power and eternal truth can make it. Those, therefore, 
that would make out a title to that inheritance, must make it sure that the 
are among the sanctified, are joined to them, and incorporated with them, an 
partake of the same image and nature; for we cannot expect to be among the 
glorified hereafter, unless we be among the sanctified here. 

Sixthly. He recommends himself to them as an example of indifferency to this 
world, and to every thing in it, which, if they would walk in the same spirit 
and in the same steps, they would find to contribute greatly to their easy and 
comfortable passage through it. He had recommended them to God, and to 
the word of his grace for spiritual blessings, which without doubt are the 
best blessings. But what shall they do for food for their families, and agree- 
able subsistence for themselves, and portions for their children? As to these, 
Paul saith, Do as I did. And how was that? He here tells them, 

1. That he never aimed at worldly wealth; ver. 33, ‘I have coveted no man’s 
silver, or gold, or apparel,” nor do you, and then you will be easy. ‘There were 
many in Ephesus, and many of those that had embraced the Christian faith, 
who were rich, had a deal of money, and plate, and rich furniture, and wore 
very good clothes, and made a very good appearance. Now, Ist. Paul was 
not ambitious to live like them; we may take it in that sense. i never coveted 
to have so much silver and gold at command as I see others have; nor to wear 
such rich clothes as I see others wear; I neither condemn them, nor envy 
them; I can live comfortably and usefully without living great. The false 
aposties desired to make a fair show in the flesh, Gal. vi. 12, to make a figure 
in the world; but Paul did not do so; he knew how to want, and how to be 
abased. 2nd. He was not greedy to receive from them either silver, or gold, 
or apparel; so far from being always craving, that he was not so much as 
coveting, nor desired them to allow him so and so for his pains among them, 
but was content with such things as he had. He never made a gain of them, 
2 Cor. xii. 14. He could not only say with Moses, Num. xvi. 15, and with 
Samuel, 1 Sam. xii. 3, 5, “ Whose ox have I taken, or whom have I defrauded ?” 
but whose kindness have I coveted or asked? or to whom have I been bur- 
thensome? He protests against desiring a gift, Phil. iv. 17. 

2. That he had worked for his living, and taken a deal of pains to get bread ; 
ver. 34, “Yea, you yourselves know,” and have been eyewitnesses of it, “that 
these hands” of mine “have ministered to my necessities, and to them that 
were with me.” You have seen me busy early and late, cutting out tents and 
making them up; and, they being commonly made of leather, it was very hard 
work. Observe, Ist. Paul was sometimes reduced to necessities, and the 
want of the common supports of life, though he was so great a favourite of 
Heaven, and so great a blessing to this earth. What an unthinking, unkind, 
and ungrateful world is this, that could let such a man as Paul be poor in it? 
2nd. He desired no more than to have his necessities supplied. He did not 
work at his calling to enrich himself, but to maintain himself with food and 
raiment. 3rd. When he was to earn his bread, he did it by a manual occupa- 
tion. Paul had ahead and a tongne that he might have got money by; but 
they were these hands, saith he, that ministered to my necessities. What pity 
was it that those hands, by the laying on of which the Holy Ghost had been so 
often conferred, those hands by which God had wrought special miracles, and 
both these at Ephesus too, ch. xix. 6, 11, should there be obliged to lay them- 
selves to the needle and shears, the awl and tacking-end, in tent-making 
purely to get bread! Paul puts these presbyters, and others in them, in mind 
of this, that they may not think it strange if they be thus neglected, and yet to 
go on in their work, and make the best shift they can to live; the less encou- 
ragement they have from men, the more they shall have from God. 4th. He 
worked not only for himself, but for the support of them also that were with 
him. That was hard, indeed; it had better become them to have worked for 
him, to maintain him as their tutor, than he for them. But so it is; those that 
are willing to take the labouring oar will find those about them willing they 
should have it. If Paul will work for the maintenance of his companions, he is 
welcome to do it. 

3. ‘That even then when he worked for the supply of his own necessities, yet 
he spared something out of what he got for the relief of others; for this he 
here obliges them to do; ver. 35, “I have shewed you all things ;” that is, in 
all the parts of your duty I have set you your copy, and given you a good 
example, and particularly in this, “ that so labouring, you ought to support the 
weak.” Some understand it of their supporting the faith of weak believers by 
removing the prejudices which some conceived against Christianity, as if the 
preachers of it made a gainful trade of their preaching, and that the Gospel 
was only a trick to get money by, and pick people’s pockets. Now, that you 
may cut off occasion from those that seek occasion to reproach us, and so may 
support the weak among us, you would do well for the present to get your 
livelihood by the labour of your hands, and not to depend upon your ministry. 
But Lrather understand it of their helping to support the sick and the poor, 
and those that could not labour; because it agrees with Paul’s exhortation, 
Eph. iv. 24, “ Let him labour, working with his hands, that he may have to give 
to him that needeth.” We must labour in an honest employment, not only that 
we may be able to live, but that we may be able to give. : 

This might seem a hard saying, and therefore Paul backs it with a saying of 
our Master’s, which he would have them always to remember, These words 
our Lord Jesus said. It should seem they were words he often used to his 
disciples. When he himself did so much good gratis, and bade them do so too, 
Mat. x. 8, 9, he added this saying, which though nowhere recorded by the 
evangelists, yet Paul had by word of mouth from Peter, or some other of the 
disciples, and an excellent saying it is, and has something of a paradox in it: 
“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive.” It is (saith Dr. Tillotson) a par- 
ticular endearment of this admirable saying of our Saviour’s to us, that being 
omitted by the evangelists, and in danger of Sane lost and forgotten, it was 
thus happily retrieved by St. Paul, and recorded by St. Luke. It is more 
blessed to give to others than to receive from others; not only more blessed to 
be rich, and so on the giving hand, than to be poor, and so on the receiving 
hand—every one will own that; but more blessed to do good with what we 
have, be it much or little, than to increase it, and make it more. The sentiment 
of the children of this world is contrary to this. They are afraid of giving ; This 
giving, they say, undoes us all; but they are in hope of getting, “every one for 
his gain from his quarter,” Jsa. lvi. 11; clear gain with them is the most blessed 
thing that can be. But Christ tells us “It is more blessed,” more excellent in 
itself, an evidence of a more excellent disposition of mind, and the way toa 
better blessedness at last, ‘to give than to receive.” It make us more like to 
God, who gives to all, and receives from none; and to the Lord Jesus, who 
went about doing good. It is more blessed to give our pains, than to receive 
pay for it, and what we should delight to do, if the necessities of ourselves 
and families would admit it. It is more pleasant to do good to the grateful, but 
it is more honourable to do pope to the ungrateful; for then we have God to 
be our paymaster, who will reward in the resurrection of the just what has 
not otherwise been recompensed. 


36 And when he had thus spoken, he kneeled 
down, and prayed with them all, 387 And they all 
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wept sore, and fell on Paul’s neck, and kissed him, 
38 Sorrowing most of all for the words which he 
spake, that they should see his face no more. And 
they accompanied him unto the ship. 


After the parting sermon that Paul preached to the elders of Ephesus, which 
was very affecting, we have here the parting prayer and tears, which were yet 
more affecting. We can scarcely read the account here given of them, and 
meditate upon them, with dry eyes. 

First. hey parted with prayer; ver. 36, “ And when he had thus spoken, he 
kneeled down, and prayed with them all.” And no doubt it was a prayer every 
way suited to the present mournful occasion. He committed them to God in 
a eg prayed that he would not leave them, but continue his presence 
with them. 

1. It was a joint prayer. He not only prayed for them, but prayed with 
them, prayed with them all, that they might put up the same petitions for 
themselves, and one another, that he put up to God for them all; and that 
they might learn what to ask of God for themselves, when he was gone. 
Public prayers are so far from being intended to supersede our own secret 
prayers, and make them needless, that they are designed to quicken and encou- 
rage them, and to direct usin them. When we are alone, we should pray over 
the prayers that our ministers have put up with us. 

2. It was an humble, reverent prayer. This was expressed by the posture 
they used. He kneeled down and prayed with them, which is the most proper 
gesture in prayer, and significant both of adoration and of petition, especially 
Flee for the forgiveness of sin. St. Paul used it much, “I bow my knees,” 

'ph. iii. 14. 

3. It was a prayer after sermon. And we may suppose he prayed over what 
he had preached. He had committed the care of the church at Ephesus to 
those elders, and now he prays that God would enable them faithfully to 
discharge this great trust reposed in them, and would give them those mea- 
sures of wisdom and grace which it required. He prayed for the flock, and 
all that belonged to it, that the great Shepherd of the sheep would take care 
of them all, and keep them from being a prey to the grievous wolves. Thus he 
tanght those ministers to pray for those they preached to, that they might not 
labour in vain. 

4. It was a parting prayer; which might be likely to leave lasting impres- 
sions, as the farewell sermon did. It is good for friends when they part to 
part with prayer; that, by praying together just at parting, they may be 
enabled to pray the more feelingly one for another when they are parted, 
which is one part of our Christian duty, and an improvement of the com- 
munion of saints. “The Lord watch between us,” and watch over us both, 
“when we are absent the one from the other,” is a good parting prayer, 
Gen. xxxi. 49. As also that our next meeting may be either nearer heaven 
or in heaven. Paul here followed the example of Christ, who, when he took 
are of his disciples, after he had preached to them, prayed with them all, 

no. xvii. 1. 

Secondly. They parted with tears, abundance of tears, and most affectionate 
embraces, ver. 37, 38. : 

1. “ They all wept sore.” We have reason to think that Paul himself began. 
Though he was determined to go, and saw his call clear to other work, yet he 
was sorry in his heart to leave them, and many a tear it cost him. He that was so 
often in tears while he was with them, ver. 19, 31, no doubt shed many at parting, 
so watering what he had sown among them. But the notice is taken of their 
tears; “‘they all wept sore,” there was not a dry eye among them. And it is 

srobable the affectionate expressions Paul used in prayer set them a weeping. 
These were tears of love and mutual endearment, like those of Jonathan and 
David, when they were forced to part, and “ wept one with another until” (as 
if they wept for strife) “ David exceeded,” 1 Sam. xx. 41. 

2. They “fell upon Paul’s neck, and kissed him,” all, one after another, each 
bewailing his own loss. How can I part with this dear creature, this blessed 
Paul, saith one, in whom my life is in a manner bound up? Farewell, my dear 
friend, saith another, a thousand thanks to thee, and ten thousand to God for 
thee, and for all the pains thou_hast taken with me for my good. And must 
we part? saith another; must I lose my spiritual father, nurse, and guide? 
What will become of us now, saith another, when we shall no more have him 
to apply to and receive direction from? What shall I do, if the Lord take 
away my master from my head? “ My father, my father, the chariot of Israel 
and the horsemen thereof.” Note, Those that are most loving are commonly 
best beloved. Paul, that was a most affectionate friend himself, had friends that 
were very affectionate to him. These tears at parting with Paul were a grate- 
ful return for all the tears he had shed in preaching to them, and praying with 
them. ‘He that watereth shall be watered also himself.” 

3. That which cut them to the heart thus, and made this place such a Bochim, 
such a place of weepers, was that word which Paul spake, that he was certain 
“ they should see his face no more.” If he had given them directions to follow 
him, as he did to those that were his usual companions, or any intimation that he 
would come hereafter and make them a visit, they could have borne this part- 
ing pretty well; but when they are told that they shall see his face no more in 
this world, that it is a final farewell they are now giving and taking, this makes 
it a great mourning; it makes the farewell just like a funeral, and puts them 
into this passion of weeping. There were other things for which they sor- 
rowed, that they should want the benefit of his public performances, and see 
him no longer presiding in their assemblies; should have none of his personal 
counsels and comforts. And we hope they sorrowed for their own sin in not 
profiting more by his labours while they had him among them, and which had 
provoked God to order his remove. ut that which gave the most sensible 
accent to their grief was, “that they should see his face no more.” And when 
our friends are separated from us by death, this is that consideration with 
which we raise up our mourning, that we shall see their faces no more. But 
we complain not of this as those that have no hope; for if our friends died in 
Christ, and we live to him, they are gone to see od’s face, to behold his glory, 
with the reflection of which their faces shine, and we hope to be with them 
shortly. Though we shall see their faces no more in this world, we hope to 
see them again in a better world, and to be there together for ever, and with 
the Lord. 

Lastly. “They accompanied him unto the ship ;” partly to shew their respect 
to him, they would bring him on his way as far as they could; and partly that 
they might have a little more of his company and conversation. If it must be 
the last interview, they will have as much from him as they can, and see the 
last of him. And we have reason to think, when they came to the water side, 
and he was to go on board, their tears and embraces were repeated ; for loath 
to part bids oft farewell. But this was a comfort to both sides, and soon 
turned this tide of passion, that the presence of Christ both went with him, 
and stayed with them. lee 
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We have with a great deal of pleasure attended the apostle in his travels throughout the 
Gentile nations to preach the Gospel, and have seen a great harvest of souls gathered 
in to Christ; there we have seen likewise what persecutions he endured, yet still out 
of them all the Lord presently delivered him, 2 Tim. iii. 1. But now we are to attend 
him to Jerusalem, and there into lasting bonds: the days of his service now seem to 
be over, and nothing to remain but days of suffering, days of darkness, for they are 
many. It is a thousand pities that such a workman should be laid aside; yet so it 
is, and we must not only acquiesce, as his friends then did, saying, ‘The will of the 
Lord be done ;” but we must believe, and shall find reason to do so, that Paul in the 
prison, and at the bar, is as truly glorifying God, and serving Christ’s interest, as Paul 
in the pulpit was. In this chapter we have, I. A journal of Paul’s voyage from 
Ephesus to Czsarea, the next seaport to Jerusalem, some places he touched at, and his 
landing there, ver. 1—7. Il. The struggles he had with his friends at Cesarea, who 
mightily opposed his going up to Jerusalem, but could not prevail, ver. 8—14. III. 
Paul s journey from Czsarea to Jerusalem, and the kind entertainment which the 
Christians there gave him, ver. 15—17. 1V, The compliance with the persuasions of 
the brethren there, who advised him so far to compliment the Jews, as to go purify 
himself with an offering in the temple, as if he had had a vow, that it might appear 
he was no such enemy to the Mosaic rites and ceremonies as he was reported to be, 
ver. 18—26. V. The turning of this very thing against him by the Jews, and the 
apprehending of him in the temple as a criminal thereupon, ver. 27—30. VI. The 
fair escape he had of being pulled to pieces by the rabble, and the taking of him into 
fair and legal custody by the chief captain, who permitted him to speak for himself to 
the people, ver. 31—40; and so we have him made a prisoner, and shall never have him 
otherwise to the end of the history of this book. 


> ND it came to pass, that after 
we were gotten from them, and 
had launched, we came with a 
straight course unto Coos, and 
the day following unto Rhodes, 
»/ and from thence unto Patara: 
~~») 2 And finding a ship sailing 
over unto Phenicia, we went 
aboard, and set forth. 3 Now 


RHODES.—ver. 1. 
when we had discovered Cyprus, we left it on the 
left hand, and sailed into Syria, and landed at Tyre: 
for there the ship was to unlade her burden. 4 And 
finding disciples, we tarried there seven days: who 
said to Paul through the Spirit, that he should not 


go up to Jerusalem. 5 And when we had accom- 
plished those days, we departed and went our way ; 
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and they all brought us on our way, with wives and 
children, till we were out of the city: and we kneeled 
down on the shore, and prayed. 6 And when we 
had taken our leave one of another, we took ship ; 
and they returned home again. 7 And when we 
had finished ow: course from Tyre, we came to 
Ptolemais, and saluted the brethren, and abode 


with them one day. 


We may observe here. Dg ; 

First. cote much ado Paul had to get clear from Ephesus, intimated in the 
first words of the chapter, “after we were gotten from them,” were drawn 
from them as by violence. It was a force put upon both sides; Paul was loath 
to leave them, and they were as loath to part with him, and yet there was no 
remedy but so it must be. When good people are taken away by death, they 
are as it were gotten from their friends here below, who struggled hard to 
have detained them if possible. - 

Secondly. What a prosperous voyage they had from thence. Without any 
difficulty they came with a straight course, by direct sailing, to Coos, a famous 
island in Greece; the next day to Rhodes, talked of for the Colossus there ; 
thence to Patara, a famous port, the metropolis of Lycia, ver. 1; there they 
very happily found “a ship sailing over unto Phenicia,’ the very course they 
were steering, ver. 2. Providence must be acknowledged when things happen 
thus opportunely, and we are favoured in some little circumstances that con- 
tribute to the expediting of our affairs; and we must say, “It is God that 
maketh our way perfect.” This ship that was bound for Phenicia, that is, 
Tyre, they took the conyenience of, went on board, and set sail for Tyre. In 
that voyage they discovered Cyprus, the island that. Barnabas was of, and 
which he took care of, and therefore Paul did not visit it, but “ we left it on the 
left hand,” ver. 3, sailed upon the coasts of Syria, and at length landed at Tyre, 
that celebrated mart of the nations, so it had been, but was now reduced; yet 
something of a trade it had still, for ‘there the ship was to unlade her bur- 
then,” and did so. 

Thirdly. The halt that Paul made at Tyre. When he was got there, he was 
upon the coast of the land of Israel, and found now that he could compass the 
remainder of his journey within the time he had fixed. 

1. At ‘lyre he found disciples, some that had embraced the Gospel, and pro- 
fessed the Christian faith. Observe, Wherever Paul came, he inquired what 
disciples were there, found them out, and associated with them; for we know 
what is the usage of birds of afeather. When Christ was upon earth, though 
he went sometimes into the coasts of Tyre, yet he never went thither to 
preach the Gospel there; nor did he think fit to afford to Tyre and Sidon the 
advantages which Chorazin and Bethsaida had, though he knew that if they 
had had them, they would have made a better improvement of them, Lu. x. 13, 14. 
But after the enlarging of the gospel commission, Christ was preached at ‘lyre, 
and had disciples there ; and to this some think that prophecy concerning Tyre 
had reference, Jsa. xxiii. 18, That her merchandise and hire should be holiness 
to the Lord. , : 

2. Paul, finding those disciples at Tyre, tarried there seven days, they urging 
him to stay with them as long as he could; he stayed seven days at Troy, 
ch. xx. 6, and here so many days at Tyre, that he might be sure to spend one 
Lord’s day with them, and so might have an opportunity of preaching publicly 
among them. For it is the desire of good men to do good wherever they come ; 
and where we find disciples, we may either benefit them, or be benefited by 
them. 

3. ‘The disciples at Tyre were endowed with such gifts, that they could by 
the Spirit foretell the troubles Paul would meet with at Jerusalem ; for the 
Holy Ghost witnessed it in every city, ch. xx, 23. It being a thing that would 
be so much talked of when it came to pass, God saw fit to have it much pro- 
phesied of before, that people’s faith instead of being offended, might be con- 
firmed. And withal, they were endowed with such graces, that foreseeing 
his troubles, out of love to him, and concern for the church, especially the 
churches of the Gentiles, that could ill spare him, they begged of him that he 
would not go up to Jerusalem, for they hoped the decree was conditional: If 
he go np, he will come into trouble there, as the prediction to David, that the 
men of Keilah will deliver him up, (that is, if he venture himself with them,) 
and therefore they said to him by the Spirit, that he should not go up, because 
they concluded it would be most for the glory of God that he should continue 
at liberty. And it was not at all their fanlt to think so, and consequently to 
dissuade him; but it was their mistake, for his trial would be for the glory of 
God, and the furtherance of the Gospel, and he knew it; and the importunity 
that was used with him to dissuade him from it, renders his pious and truly 
heroic resolution the more illustrious. 

4. The disciples at Tyre, though they were none of Panl’s converts, yet 
shewed a very great respect to Paul, whose usefulness in the church they had 
heard so much of. When he departed from Tyre, though they had had but 
seven days’ acquaintance with him, yet, as if he had been some great man, 
they all came together, with their wives and children, solemnly to take leave 
of him, to beg his blessing, and to bring him as far on his way as the sea would 
permit them. Note, Ist. We should pay respect not only to our own ministers 
that are over us in the Lord, and admonish us, and for their work’s sake among 
us esteem them highly in love; but we must, as there is occasion, testify our 
love and respect to all the faithful ministers of Christ, both for his sake whose 
ministers they are, and for their work’s sake among others. 2nd. We must in 
a particular manner honour those whom God hath singularly honoured, by 
making them eminently useful in their generation. 3rd. It is good to train up 
children in a respect to good people and good ministers. This was particularly 
remarkable at Tyre, which we have not met with anywhere else, that they 
brought their wives and children to attend Paul, to do him the more honour, 
and to receive benefit by his instructions and prayers. And as angry notice 
was taken of the children of the idolaters of Bethel that mocked a prophet, so 
no doubt gracious notice was taken of the children of the disciples at Tyre 
that honoured an apostle, as Christ accepted the hosannas of the little children. 
4th. We should be good husbands of our opportunities, and make the utmost 
we can of them for the good of our souls. They brought Paul on his way, that 
they might have so much the more of his company and his prayers. Some refer 
us to Ps. xly. 12, as a prediction of this, “The daughter of Tyre shall be there 
with a gift ;” for it is probable they made some presents to Paul at parting, as 
usual to our friends that are going to sea, ch. xxviii. 10. 

5. They parted with espe Paul and the Ephesian elders had done, 
ch, xx. 36. Thus Paul has taught us, by example as well as rule, to pray 
always, to pray without ceasing. * We kneeled. down on the shore, and prayed.” 
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| Paul prayed for himself, prayed for them, prayed for all the churches; as he 
| was much in prayer, so he was mighty in prayer. They prayed upon the shore, 
that their last farewell might be sanctified and sweetened with prayer. ‘Those 
that are going to sea should, when they quit the shore, commit themselves to 
God by prayer, and put themselves under his protection, as those that hope, 
even when they leave the terra firma, to find firm footing for their faith in the 
providence and promise of God. ** They kneeled down on the shore,” though we 
may suppose it either stony or dirty, and there prayed. Paul would that men 
should pray everywhere, and so he did himself; and where he lifted up his 
prayer he bowed his knees. Mr. George Herbert saith, kneeling never spoiled 
silk stockings. 

6. They parted at last; ver. 6, “When we had taken our leave one of 
another,’ with the most affectionate embraces and expressions of love and 
grief, ‘‘we took ship” to be gone, “and they returned home again,” each com- 
plaining that this is a parting world. Ohserve, How they disposed of them- 
selves: we that had a journey before us took ship, thankful that we had a shi 
to carry us; and they that had no occasions to call them abroad iaturaed 
home again, thankful that they had a home to go to. “ Rejoice, Zebulun, in 
thy going out, and Issachar in thy tents.” Paul left his blessing behind him 
with those that returned home; and they that stayed sent their prayers after 
them that went to sea. 

Fourthly. ‘Their arrival at Ptolemais, which was not far from Tyre, ver. 7. 
“We came to Ptolemais,” which some think is the same place with Accho, which 
we find in the tribe of Asher, Jud. i. 31. Paul begged leave to go ashore there, 
to salute the brethren, to inquire of their state, and to testify his good-will to 
them. ‘Though he could not stay long with them, yet he would not pass by 
them without paying his respects to them; and he abode with the mone day, 
perhaps it was a Lord’s day. Better a short stay than no visit. 


8 And the next day we that were of Paul’s com- 
pany departed, and came unto Cesarea: and we 
entered into the house of Philip the evangelist, 
which was one of the seven; and abode with him. 
9 And the same man had four daughters, virgins, 
which did prophesy. 10 And as we tarried there 
many days, there came down from Judeea a certain 
prophet, named Agabus. 11 And when he was 
come unto us, he took Paul’s girdle, and bound his 
own hands and feet, and said, Thus saith the Holy 
Ghost, So shall the Jews at Jerusalem bind the man 
that owneth this girdle, and shall deliver Aim into 
the hands of the Gentiles. 12 And when we heard 
these things, both we, and they of that place, be- 
sought him not to go up to Jerusalem. 13 Then 
Paul answered, What mean ye to weep and to break 
mine heart? for Iam ready not to be bound only, 
but also to die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord 
Jesus. 14 And when he would not be persuaded, 


we ceased, saying, The will of the Lord be done. 


We have here Panl and his company arrived at length at Caesarea, where he 
designed to make some stay, it being the place where the Gospel was first 
preached to the Gentiles, and the Holy Ghost fell upon them, ch. x.1. Now 
here we are told, 

First. Who it was that entertained Paul and his company at Czsarea. He 
seldom had occasion to go to a public house, but wherever he came some 
friend or other took him in and bade him welcome. Observe, They that had 
sailed together parted when the voyage was accomplished, according as their 
business was. ‘They that were concerned in the cargo stayed where the ship 
was to unlade her burthen, ver.3. Others, when they came to Ptolemais, went 
as their occasions ledthem. “ But we that were of Paul’s company” went where 
he went, “and came to Cesarea.” ‘Those that travel together through this world 
will separate at death, and then it will appear who are of Paul’s company, and 
who are not. Now at Cesarea, 

1. They were entertained by Philip the evangelist, whom we left at Caesarea 
many years ago, after he had baptized the eunuch, ch. viii. 40; and there we 
now find him again. Ist. He was originally a deacon, one of the seven that 
were chosen to serve tables, ch. vi. 5. 2nd. He was now and had been long an 
evangelist, one that went about to plant and water churches as the apostles 
did, and gave himself, as they did, to the word and prayer. Thus, having use 
the office of a deacon well, he purchased to himself a good degree; and havin: 
been faithful in a few things was made ruler over many things. 3rd. He h 
a house at Caesarea, fit to entertain Paul and all his company, and he bade him 
and them very welcome to it. We“ entered into the house of Philip the evan- 
gelist, and abode with him.” Thus doth it become Christians and ministers, 
according as their ability is, to “use hospitality one to another without 
grudging, 1 Pet. iv. 9. 

2. This Philip had four maiden daughters which did prophesy, ver. 9. It inti- 
mates that they prophesied of Paul’s troubles at Jerusalem, as others had done, 
and dissuaded him from going. Or perhaps they prophesied for his comfort 
and encouragement in reference to the difficulties that were before him. Here 
was a farther accomplishment of that prophecy, Joel ii. 28, of such a plentiful - 
pouring out of the Spirit upon all flesh, as that their sons and their daughters 
should prophesy, that is, foretell things to come. 

Secondly. A plain and full prediction of the sufferings of Paul by a noted 
prophet, ver. 10, 11. 

1. Paul and his company “tarried many days at Casarea.” Perhaps Cornelius 
was yet living there, and (though Philip lodged them) yet might be many ways 
kind to them, and induce them to stay there. What cause Paul saw to tarry 


so long there, and to make so little haste at the latter end of his journey to 
Jerusalem, when he seemed so much in haste at the beginning of it, we cannot 
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tell; but we are sure he did not stay either there or any where else to be idle. 
He measured his time by days, and numbered them. : 

2. Agabus the prophet came to Caesarea from Judea. This was he that we 
read of before, who came from Jerusalem to Antioch to foretell a general 
famine, ch. xi. 27, 28. See how God dispenseth his gifts variously: to Paul was 
given the word of wisdom and knowledge as an apostle, by the Spirit, and the 
gifts of healing; to Agabus and to Philip’s daughters were given prophecy by 
the same Spirit, the foretelling of things to come, which came to pass according 
to the prediction, (see 1 Cor. xii. 8, 10,) so that that which was the most eminent 
gift of the Spirit under the Old Testament, the foretelling of things to come 
was under the New Testament quite outshone by other gifts, and was bestowe 
upon those that were of less note in the church. It should seem as if Agabus 
came on purpose to Caesarea to meet Paul with this prophetic intelligence. 

3. He foretold Paul’s bonds at Jerusalem; Ist. By a sign, as the prophets 
of old did, Jsa. xx.3; Jer, xiii. 13 xxvii. 2; Hze. iv. 1; xii. 3; and, many others. 
Agabus took Paul’s girdle, when he laid it by, or perhaps took it from about 
him, and with it bound first his own hands, and then his own feet, or perhaps 
bound his hands and feet together. This was designed both to confirm the 
prophecy, —it was as sure to be done as if it were done already,—and to 
affect those about him with it; because that which we see usually makes a 
greater impression upon us than that which we only hear of. 2nd. By an 
explication of the sign: “Thus saith the Holy Ghost,” the spirit of prophecy 
“So shall the Jews at Jerusalem bind the man that owneth this girdle;” an 
as they dealt with his Master, Mat. xx. 18, 19, “ shall deliver him into the hands 
of the Gentiles,” as the Jews in other places had all along endeavoured to do 
by accusing him to the Roman governors. Paul had this in eee warning given 
him of his troubles, that he might prepare for them, and when they came they 
an be no surprise or terror to him; and the general notice given us, that 
“through much tribulation we must enter the kingdom of God,” should be of 
the same use to us. Hm 26s ’ 

Thirdly. The great importunity which his friends used with him, to dissuade 
him from going forward to Jerusalem, ver. 12. Not only they of that place, but 
we that were of Paul’s company, and among the rest Luke himself, who had 
heard this often before, and seen Paul's resolution, notwithstanding, besought 
him with tears, that he would not go up to Jerusalem, but steer his course 
some other way. Now, : 

1. Here appeared a commendable affection to Paul, and a value for him upon 
the account of his great usefulness in the church. Good men that are very 
active sometimes need to be dissuaded from overworking themselves; and 
good men that are very bold need to be dissuaded from exposing themselves 
too far. “The Lord is for the body,” and so must we be. : 

2. Yet there was a mixture of infirmity, especially in those of Paul’s company, 
who knew he undertook this journey by Divine direction, and had seen with 
what resolution he had before broken through the like opposition ; but, we see 
in them the infirmity incident to us all. When we see troubles at a distance, 
and have only a general notice of it, we can make light of it, but when it comes 
near we begin to shrink and draw back; ‘ Now it toucheth thee, thou art 
troubled,” Job iv. 5. ’ é ' ay Ay 

Fourthly. The holy bravery and intrepidity with which Paul persisted in his 
resolution, ver. 13. ‘ 

1. He reproves them for dissuading him. Here is a quarrel of love on both 
sides, and very sincere and strong affections clashing with each other. They 
love him dearly, and therefore oppose his resolution; he loves them dearly, and 
therefore chides them for opposing it; “‘ What mean ye to weep and to break 
mine heart?” ‘They were an offence to him, as Peter was to Christ, when in 
a like case he said, ‘ Master, spare thyself.” Their weeping about him brake 
his heart, that is, Ist. It was a temptation to him, it shocked him, it began to 
weaken and slacken his resolution, and made him entertain thoughts of tackin 
about. I know I am appointed to suffering, and you ought to animate an 
encourage me, and to say that which will strengthen my heart; but you with 

our tears break my heart and discourage me. hat do you mean to do thus? 
Jas not our Master bidden us take up our cross, and would you have me to balk 
mine? 2nd. It was a trouble to him that they should so earnestly press him 
to that in which he could not gratify them without wronging his conscience. 
Paul was of a very tender spirit; as he was much in tears himself, so he had a 
compassionate regard to the tears of his friends, they made a great impression 
upon him, and would bring him almost to yield to any thing. But now it 
breaks his heart when he is under a necessity of denying the request of his 
weeping friends. [It was an unkind kindness, a cruel pity, thus to torment him 
with their dissuasions, and to add _afiliction to his grief. When our friends are 
called out to sufferings, we should shew our love rather by comforting them 
than by sorrowing for them. But observe, these Christians at Czesarea, if the 
could have foreseen the particulars of that event, the general notice of which 
they received with so much heaviness, they would have been better reconciled 
to it for their own sakes; for when Paul was make a prisoner at Jerusalem he 
was presently sent to Cwsvrea, the very place where he now was, ch. xxiii. 33; 
and there he continued at least two years, ch. xxiv. 27. And more than this, 
he was a prisoner at large, as appears ch. xxiv. 23, where orders were given, 
that he should have liberty to go among his friends, and his friends to come to 
him; so that the church at Cesarea had much more of Paul’s company and 
help when he was imprisoned than they could have had if he had been at 
liberty. That which we oppose, as thinking it to make much against us, may 
be overruled by the providence of God to work for us, which is a reason why 
we should follow providence, and not fear it. J r 

2. He repeats his resolution to go forward notwithstanding. “ What mean 
ye to weep thus?” Tam ready to suffer whatever is appointed me. Iam fully 
determined to go whatever comes of it; and therefore it is to no purpose for 
you to oppose it. I am willing to suffer; and therefore why are you unwillin 
that I should suffer? Am not | nearest st pest and fittest to judge for myself 5 
If the trouble found me unready, it would be a trouble indeed, and you might 
well weep at the ee of it; but, blessed be God! it doth not. 
welcome to me, and therefore should not be such a terror to you. For my 
part, “Tam ready,” éroéjws éxo,—* [have myself in a readiness,’ as soldiers for 
an engagement. Ist. I expect trouble, I count upon it, it will be no surprise 
to me. I was told at first what great things I must suffer, ch. ix. 16. 2nd. I 
am prepared for it by a clear conscience, a firm confidence in God, a holy con- 
tempt of the world and the body, a lively faith in Christ, and a joyful hope of 
eternal life. 3rd. I can bid it welcome, as we do a friend that we look for, and 
have made preparation for; I can through grace not only bear it, but rejoice 
init. Now, First. See how far his resolution extends. We are told that L 
must be bound at Jerusalem, and you would have me kee rl for fear of that; 
T tell you, ‘lam ready not only to be bound, but,” if the will of God be so, 
“to die at Jerusalem :” not only to lose my liberty, but to lose my life. [tis our 
wisdom to think of the worst that may befall us, and to prepare accordingly, 
that we “ may stand complete in all the will of God.” Secondly. See what it is 
that carries him out thus, that makes him willing to suffer and die: it is “for 
the name of the Lord Jesus.” All that aman has will he give for his life; but 
life itself will Paul give for the service and honour of the name of Christ. 

Fifthly. The patient acquiescence of his friends in his resolution, ver, 14, 
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1. They submitted to the wisdom of a good man. They had carried the 
matter as far as they could with decency; but “when he would not be per-. 
suaded, we ceased” our importunity. Paul knows best his own mind, and 
what he has to do, and it becomes us to leave it to himself, and not to censure 
him for what he doth, or to say he is rash, and wilful, and humorsome, and 
has a spirit of contradiction, as some people are apt to judge of those that will 
not do just as they would have them do: No doubt Paul has a good reason for 
his resolution, though he see cause to keep it to himself, and God has gracious 
ends to serve in confirming him in it. It is good manners not to overpress those 
in their own affairs that will not be persuaded. 

2. They submitted to the will of a good God; “ We ceased, saying, The 
will of the Lord be done.” They did not resolve his resolve into his wil- 
fulness, but into his willingness to suffer, and God’s will that he should. 

Father in heaven, thy will be done;” as it is a rule to our prayers and to 
our practice, so it is to our tte pa This may refer, Ist. To Paul’s present 
stiffness. He is inflexible and unpersuadable, and in this they see “the will of 
the Lord” done. It is he that has wrought this fixed resolution in him, and 
therefore we acquiesce init. Note, In the turning of the hearts of our friends 
or ministers this way or that way, and it may be quite another way than we 
could wish, we should eye the hand of God, and submit to that. 2nd. 'T'o his 
approaching sufferings. If there be no remedy; but Paul will run himself into 
bonds, “'The will of the Lord Jesus be done.” We have done all that we 
could do on our parts to prevent it, and now we leave it to God, we leave it to 
Christ, to whom the Father has committed all judgment; and therefore we do; 
not as we will, but as he will. Note, When we see trouble coming, and par- 
ticularly that of our ministers being silenced or remoyed from us, it becomes us 
to say, ‘‘ The will of the Lord be done.” Godis wise, and knows how to make 
all work for good, and therefore welcome his holy will. Not only the will of 
the Lord must be done, and there is no remedy; but let the will of the Lord 
be done, for his will is his wisdom, and he doth all according to the counsel of 
it. Let him therefore do with us and ours as seemeth good in his eyes. When 
a trouble is come, this must allay our griefs, that the will of the Lord is done. 
When we see it coming, this must silence our fears, that the will of the Lord 
shall be done, to which we must say, Amen, let it be done. 


15 And after those days we took up our car- 
riages, and went up to Jerusalem. 16 There went 
with us also certain of the disciples of Caesarea, and 
brought with them one Mnason of Cyprus, an old 
disciple, with whom we should lodge. 17 And when 
we were come to Jerusalem, the brethren received 
us gladly. 18 And the day following Paul went in 
with us unto James; and all the elders were pre- 
sent. 19 And when he had saluted them, he 
declared particularly what things God had wrought 
among the Gentiles by his ministry. 20 And when 
they heard 7, they glorified the Lord, and said unto 
him, Thou seest, brother, how many thousands of 
Jews there are which believe; and they are all 
zealous of the law: 21 And they are informed of 
thee, that thou teachest all the Jews which are 
among the Gentiles to forsake Moses, saying that 
they ought not to cireumeise thezr children, neither 
to walk after the customs. 22 What is it there- 
fore? the multitude must needs come together: for 
they will hear that thou art come. 23 Do there- 
fore this that we say to thee: We have four men 
which have a vow on them; 24 Them take, and 
purify thyself with them, and be at charges with 
them, that they may shave their heads: and all may 
know that those things, whereof they were informed 
concerning thee, are nothing; but that thou thyself 
also walkest orderly, and keepest the law. 25 As 
touching the Gentiles which believe, we have written 
and concluded that they observe no such thing, save 
only that they keep themselves from things offered 
to idols, and from blood, and from strangled, and 
from fornication. 26 Then Paul took the men, and 
the next day purifying himself with them entered 
into the temple, to signify the accomplishment of 
the days of purification, until that an offering should 
be offered for every one of them. 


Tn these verses we have, 
First, Paul’s journey to Jerusalem from Czsarea, and the company that 
went along with him, 
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1. “They took up their carriages,” their bag and baggage, and, as it should 
seem, like poor trayellers or soldiers, were their own porters ; so little had 
they of change of raiment ; omnia mea mecum porto,— my pr operty is all about 
me. Some think they had with them the money that was collected in the 
churches of Macedonia and Achaia, for the poor saints at Jerusalem. If they 
could have persuaded Paul to go some other way, they would gladly have gone 
along with him; but if, notwithstanding their dissuasives, he will go to Jeru- 
salem, they do not say, Let him go himself then; but as Thomas, in a like case, 
when Christ would go into danger at Jerusalem, “ Let us go and die with him,” 
Jno. xi. 16. ‘Their resolution to cleave to Paul, was like that of Ittai to 
cleave to David, 2 Sam. xv. 21, “In what place my lord the king shall be, 
whether in death or life, there also will thy servant be.” Thus Paul’s boldness 
emboldened them. . 

2. Certain of the disciples of Caesarea went along with them. Whether they 
designed to go however, and took this opportunity of going with so much good 
company, or whether they went on purpose to see if they could do Paul any 
service, and if possible prevent his trouble, or at least minister to him in it, 
doth not appear. The less while Paul is likely to enjoy his liberty, the more 
industrious they are to improve every opportunity of conversation with him. 
Elisha kept close to Elijah when he knew the time was at hand that he should 
be taken up. 

3. They brought with them an honest old gentleman, that had a house of 
his own at Jerusalem, in which he would gladly entertain Paul and his com- 
pany, “one Mnason of Cyprus,” ver. 16, “ with whom we should lodge.” Such 
a great concourse of people there was to the feast, that it was a hard matter 
to get lodgings. The public houses would be taken up by those of the better 
sort; and it was looked upon as a scandalous thing for those that had private 
houses to hire their rooms out at those times, but they must freely accommodate 
strangers with them. Every one then would choose his friends to be his guests 
and Mnason took Paul and his company to be his lodgers; though he had hear 
what trouble Paul was likely to come into, which might bring those that enter- 
tained him into trouble too, yet he shall be welcome to him whatever comes 
of it. This Mnason is called an old disciple, a disciple from the beginning ; 
some think, one of the seventy disciples of Christ, or one of the first converts 
after the pouring out of the Spirit, or one of the first that were converted by the 

reaching of the Gospel in Cyprus, ch. xiii. 4. However it was, it seems he had 

een long a Christian, and was now in years. Note, It isan honourable thin 
to be an old disciple of Jesus Christ, to have been enabled by the grace of Go 
to continue long ina course of duty, stedfast in the faith, and growing more 
and more prudent and experienced to a good old age. And with these old 
disciples one would choose to lodge; for the multitude of their years shall 
teach wisdom. 

Secondly. Paul’s welcome at Jerusalem. 

1. Many of the brethren there received him gladly, ver. 17.. As soon as they 
had notice that he was come to town, they went to his lodgings at Mnason’s 
house, and congratulated his safe arrival; and told him they were glad to see 

im, and invited him to their houses; and counted it an honour to be known 
to one that was such an eminent servant of Christ. Streso observes, that the 
word here used concerning the welcome ey gave to the apostle, dcpévas 
drodéxev, is used concerning the welcome of the apostle’s doctrine, ch. ii. 41 
They gladly received his word. We think if we had Paul among us we would 

ladly receive him; but it is a question whether we would or no if, having his 
octrine, we do not gladly receive that. 

2. They made a visit to James, and the elders of the church, at a church- 
meeting; ver. 18, “ The day following Paul went in unto James,” and took us 
with him that were his companions, to introduce us into acquaintance with the 
church at Jerusalem. It should seem that James was now the only apostle 
that was resident at Jerusalem; the rest had dispersed themselves to preach 
the Gospel in other places. But still they forecasted to have an apostle at 
Jerusalem, perhaps sometimes one, and sometimes another, because there was 
such a great resort thither from all parts. James was now upon the spot, and 
all the elders or presbyters, that were the ordinary pastors of the church, both 
to preach and govern, were present. Paul saluted them all; paid his respects 
to them, inquired of their welfare, and “gave them the right hand of fellow- 
ship.” e saluted them, that is, he wished them all health and happiness, and 
prayed to God to bless them. ‘The proper signification of salutation is, wishing 
salvation to you; salve, or salus tibi sit; like “peace be unto you.” And such 
mutual salutations or good wishes very well become Christians, in token of 
their love to each other, and joint regard to God. 

Thirdly. The account they had from him of his ministry among the Gentiles, 
and their satisfaction in it. 

1. He gave them a narrative of the success of the Gospel in those countries 
where he had been employed, knowing it would be very acceptable to them to 
hear of the enlarging of Christ’s kingdom. “He declared particularly what 
things God had wrouzht among the Gentiles by his ministry,” ver. 19. Observe 
how modestly he Spe not what things he had wrought, he was but the 
instrument, but “what God had wrought by his ministry.” It was “not I, but 
the grace of God which was with me.” He planted and watered, but God 
gaye the increase. He declared it particularly, that the grace of God might 
cd hae the more illustrious in the circumstances of his success. Thus David 
will tell others what God has done for his soul, Ps. lxvi. 16, as Paul here, what 
ae done by his hand, and both, that their friends might help them to be 

hankful. 
_ 2. Hence they took occasion to give praise to God; ver. 20, “ when they heard 
it, they glorified the Lord.” Paul ascribed it all to God, and to God they gave 
the praise of it. They did not break out into high encomiums of Paul, but leave 
it to his Master to say to him, “ Well done, good and faithful servant ;” but they 
quve glory to the grace of God, which was extended to the Gentiles. Note, 

he conversion of sinners ought to be the matter of our joy and praise, as it is 
of the angels’. God had honoured Paul more than any of them in making his 
usefulness more extensive, yet they do not envy him, nor are they jealous of his 
growing reputation, but, on the contrary, glorified the Lord. And they could 
not do more to encourage Paul to go on cheerfully in his work, than to glorify 

God for his success in it; for if God be praised Paul is pleased. 

Fourthly. The request of James and the elders of the church at Jerusalem to 
Paul, or their advice rather, that he would gratify the believing Jews, by shew- 
ing some compliance with the ceremonial law, and appearing publicly in the 
temple to offer sacrifice, which was not a thing in itself sinful; for the cere- 
monial law, though it was by no means to be imposed upon the Gentile converts, 
as the false teachers would have it, and thereby endeavoured to subvert the 
Gospel, yet it was not become unlawful as yet to those that had been bred up 
in the observation of it, but were far from expecting justification by it. It was 

dead, but not buried; dead, bui not yet deadly. And being not sinful, they 
thought it was a piece of prudence in Paul to conform thus far. Observe the 
counsel they give to Paul herein, not as having authority over him, but an 
affection for him. | 

1. They desire him to take notice of the great numbers there were of Jewish 
converts. “Thou seest, brother, how many thousands of Jews there are which 


believe.” They call him brother, for they looked upon him as a joint commis- | 
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sioner with them in gospel work; though they were of the circumcision, and he 
the apostle of the Gentiles, though they were conformists and he a noncon- 
formist, yet they were brethren, and owned the relation. Thou hast been in 
some of our assemblies, and seest how numerous they are, “how many myriads 
of Jews believe.” ‘Lhe word signifies not thousands, but ten thousands. “Even 
among the Jews that were most prejudiced against the Gospel, yet there were 
great multitudes that received it; for the grace of God can break down the 
strongest holds of Satan. The number of the names at first was but one hun- 
dred and twenty, yet now many thousands. Let none therefore despise the day 
of small things; for, though the beginning be small, God can make the latter 
end greatly to increase. Hereby it appeared that God had not quite cast away 
his people the Jews, for among them there was a remnant, an election that 
obtained, (see Rom. xi. 5, 7,) many thousands that believed. And this account 
they could give to Paul of the success of the Gospel among the Jews, no doubt 
was as grateful to Paul as the account he gave them of the conversion of the 
Gentiles was to them; for his ‘‘ heart’s desire and prayer to God for the Jews 
was, that they might be saved.” f Al 

2. They inform him of a prevailing infirmity these believing Jews laboured 
under, which they could not yet be cured of. “ They are all zealous of the law ;” 
they believe in Christ as the true Messiah; they rest upon his righteousness, 
and submit to his government; but they know the law of Moses was of God, 
they have found spiritual benefit in their attendance on the institutions of it, 
and therefore they can by no means think of parting with it, no, nor of growing 
cold to it; and perhaps urged Christ’s being made under the law, and observing 
it, which was designed to be our deliverance from the law, as a reason for their 
continuance under it. This was a great weakness and mistake to be so fond of 
the shadows when the substance was come; to keep their necks under a yoke of 
bondage, when Christ was come to make them free. But see, Ist. Th 
of education and long usage, and especially of a ceremonial law. 
charitable allowance that must be made in consideration of these. These Jews 
that believed were not therefore disowned and rejected as no Christians because 
they were for the law, nay, were zealous for it, while it was only in their own 
practice, and they did not impose it upon others. Their being zealous of the 
law was capable of a good construction, which charity would put upon it; and 
it was capable of a good excuse, considering what they were brought up in, and 
who they lived among. 

3. They give him to understand how these Jews, who were so zealous of the 
law, were ill-attected to him, ver. 21. Paul himself, though as faithful a servant 
as any Christ ever had, yet could not get the good word of all that belonged to 
Christ’s family. ‘They are informed of thee,” and form their opinion of thee 
accordingly, that thou not only dost not teach the Gentiles to observe the law, as 
some would have had thee, we have prevailed with them to drop that, but dost 
teach all the Jews which are dispersed among the Gentiles to forsake Moses, 
not to circumcise their children, nor to walk after the customs of our nation, 
which were of Divine appointment, so far as they might be observed even among 
the Gentiles, at a distance from the temple; not to observe the fasts and feasts 
of the church, not to wear their phylacteries, or abstain from unclean meats. 
Now, Ist. It was true that Paul preached the abrogation of the law of Mcses, 
and that it was impossible to be Justified by it, and therefore we are not bound 
up any longer to the observation of it. But, 2nd. It was false that he taught 
them to forsake Moses: for the religion he preached tended not to destroy the 
law, but to fulfil it. He preached Christ, ‘“‘the end of the law for righteous- 
ness,” and repentance and faith, in the exercise of which we are to make great 
use of the law._ ‘I'he Jews among the Gentiles, whom Paul taught, were so far 
from forsaking Moses, that they never understood him better, nor ever embraced 
him so heartily, as now, when they were taught to make use of him as a school- 
master to bring them to Christ. But even the believing Jews haying got this 
notion of Paul, that he was an enemy to Moses, and perhaps giving too much 
regard to the unbelieving Jews too, were much exasperated against him. Their 
ministers, the elders here present, loved and honoured him, and approved of 
what he did, and called him brother, but the people could hardly be got to 
entertain a favourable thought of him; for it is certain, the least judicious are 
the most censorious; the weak-headed are the hot-headed. ‘hey could not 
distinguish upon Paul’s doctrine as they ought to have done, and therefore con- 
demned it in the gross, through ignorance. : 

4. They therefore desire Paul that he would, by some public act, now he was 
come to Jerusalem, make it to appear that the charge against him was false, 
and that he did not teach people to forsake Moses, and to break the customs of 
the Jewish church, for he himself retained the use of them. 

ist. They conclude that something of this kind must be done. “ What is it 
therefore?” What must be done? ‘’lhe multitude will hear that thou art come” 
to town. This is an inconvenience that attends men of fame, that their coming 
and going is taken notice of more than other people's, and will be talked of by 
some for good-will, and by others for ill-will. When they hear thou art come, 
“they must needs come together;” that is, they will expect that we call them 
together to advise with them, whether we should admit thee to preach among 
us as a brother, or no; or, they will come together of themselves expecting to 
hear thee. Now something must be done to satisfy them that Paul doth not 
teach people to forsake Moses, and they think it necessary, First. For Paul’s 
sake, that his reputation may be cleared, and that so good a man may not lie 
under any blemish, nor so useful a man fabour under any disadvantage which 
may obstruct his usefulness. Secondly. For the people's sake, that they may 
not continue prejudiced against so good a man, nor lose the benetit of his 
ministry by those prejudices. Thirdly. For their own sake. ‘That since they 
knew it was their duty to own Paul, their doing it might not be turned to their 
reproach among those that were under their charge. 

2nd. They produce a fair opportunity, which Paul might take to clear him- 
self. “Do this that we say unto thee;” take our advice in this ease. “ We have 
four men,” Jews, which believe, of our own churches, and they have a vow on 
them, a vow of Nazariteship for a certain time; their time is now expired, 
ver. 23, and they are to offer their offering according to the law, when they 
shave the head of their separation, a he lamb for a burnt offering, an ewe lamb 
for a sin offering, and aram for a peace offering, with other offerings appurtenant 
to them, Num. vi. 13—20. Many used to do this together, when their vow expired 
about the same time, either for the greater expedition, or the greater solemnity. 
Now Paul having so far of late complied with the law as to take upon him 
the vow of a Nazarite, and to signify the expiration of it by shaving his head at 
Cenchrea, ch. xviii. 18, according to the custom of those who lived at a distance 
from the temple, they desire him but to go a little farther, and to join with these 
four in offering the sacrifices of a Nazarite; “ Purify thyself with them” accord- 
ing to the law; and be willing not only to take that trouble, but to “be at 
charges with them” in buying sacrifices for this solemn occasion, and to join 
with them in the sacrifice. And this they think will effectually stop the mouth 
of calumny, and every one will be convinced that the report was false; that Paul 
was not the man he was represented to be, did not teach the Jews to forsake 
Moses, but that he himself being originally a Jew, walked orderly, and kept the 
law; and then all would be well. ae 

5. They enter a protestation, that this shall be no infringement at all of the 
decree lately made in favour of the Gentile converts, nor do they intend by this 
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in the least to derogate from the liberty allowed them, ver. 25, “as touching the 
Gentiles which believe, we have written and concluded,” and resolve to abide 
by it, “ that they observe no such thing ;” we would not have them to be bound 
up by the ceremonial law, by no means, but only that “they keep themselves 
from things offered to idols, and from blood, and from things strangled, and 
from fornication ;” but let not them be tied to the Jewish sacrifices or purifi- 
cations, or any of their rites and ceremonies. They knew how jealous Paul 
was for the preserving of the liberty of the converted Gentiles, and therefore 
expressly covenant to abide by that. Thus far is their proposal. 

Sixthly. Here is Paul’s compliance with it. He was willing to gratify them 
in this matter. Though he would not be persuaded not to go to Jerusalem, yet, 
when he was there, he was persuaded to do as they there did; ver. 26, “ Then 
Paul took the men,” as they advised, and the very “next day purified himself 
with them,” and not with multitude or tumult, as he himself pleads, ch. xxiv. 18. 
“ He entered into the temple,” as other devout Jews that came upon such errands 
did, ‘‘to signify the accomplishment of the days of purification” to the priests ; 
desiring the priest would appoint a time when “the offering should be offere 
for every one of them,” one for each. Ainsworth on Num. vi. 18, quotes out of 
Maimonides a passage which gives some light to this: ‘If aman say, upon me 
be half the oblations of a Nazarite, or upon me be half the shaving of a Nazarite, 
then he brings half the offerings by what Nazarite he will, and that Nazarite 
pays his offering out of that which is his.? So Paul did here; he contributed 
what he vowed to the offerings of these Nazarites, and, some think, bound him- 
self to the law of the Nazariteship, and to an attendance at the Liar doe with 
fastings and prayers for seven days, not designing that the offering should be 
offered till then; which was that he signified to the priest. Now it has been 
questioned whether James and the elders did well to give Paul this advice, and 
whether he did well to take it. 

1. Some have blamed this occasional conformity of Paul’s as indulging the 
Jews too much in their adherence to the ceremonial law, and a discouragement 
to those who stood fast in the liberty wherewith Christ had made them free. 
Was it not enough for James and the elders of Jerusalem to connive at this 
mistake in the Jewish converts themselves, but must they wheedle Paul to 
countenance them in it? Had it not been better, when they had told Paul how 
zealous the believing Jews were for the law, if they had desired him whom God 
had endued with such excellent gifts to take pains with their people, to convince 
them of their error, and to shew them that they were made free from the law by 
their marriage to Christ ? Rom. vii. 4; and to urge him to encourage them in it 
by his example seems to have more in it of fleshly wisdom than of the grace 
of es Surely Paul knew what he had to do better than they could teach 
him. ut. 

2, Others think the advice was prudent and good, and Paul’s following it was 
justifiable enough as the case stood. It was Paul’s avowed principle, “ To the 
Jews became I as a Jew, that I might gain the Jews,” 1 Cor. ix. 20; he had 
circumcised Timothy to please the Jews. Though he would not constantly 
observe the ceremonial law, yet to gain an opportunity of doing good, and to 
shew how far he could comply, he would occasionally go to the temple and join 
in the sacrifices there. Those that are weak in the faith are to be borne with, 
when those that undermine the faith must be opposed. It is true, this compli- 
ance of Paul’s sped ill to him, for this very thing by which he hoped to pacity 
the Jews did but provoke them, and bring him into trouble, yet that is not 
a sufficient ground to go upon in condemning it. Paul might do well, and yet 
suffer for it; but perhaps the wise God overruled both their advice and Paul’s 
compliance with it, to serve a better purpose than was intended; for we have 
reason to think that when the believing Jews, who had endeavoured by their 
zeal for the law to recommend themselves to the good opinion of those who 
believed not, saw how barbarously they used Paul, who endeavoured to oblige 
them, they were by this more alienated from the ceremonial law than they 
could have been by the most argumentative or affecting discourses. They saw 
it was in vain to think of pleasing men that would be pleased with nothing else 
but the rooting out of Christianity. Integrity and uprightness will be more 
likely to preserve us than sneaking compliances. And when we consider what 
a great trouble it must needs be to James and the presbyters in the reflection 
upon it, that they had by their advice brought Paul into trouble, it should be 
a warning to us not to press men to oblige us by doing any thing contrary to 
their own mind. 


27 And when the seven days were almost ended, 
the Jews which were of Asia, when they saw him in 
the temple, stirred up all the people, and laid hands 
on him, 28 Crying out, Men of Israel, help: This 
is the man, that teacheth all men every where against 
the people, and the law, and this place: and further 
brought Greeks also into the temple, and hath pol- 
luted this holy place. 29 (For they had seen before 
with him in the city Trophimus an Ephesian, whom 
they supposed that Paul had brought into the temple.) 
30 And all the city was moved, and the people ran 
together: and they took Paul, and drew him out of 
the temple: and forthwith the doors were shut. 31 
And as they went about to kill him, tidings came 
unto the chief captain of the band, that all Jerusa- 
lem was in an uproar. 32 Who immediately took 
soldiers and centurions, and ran down unto them: 
and when they saw the chief captain and the soldiers, 
they left beating of Paul. 383 Then the chief cap- 
tain came near, and took him, and commanded him 
to be bound with two chains; and demanded who 


he was, and what he had done. 34 And some 
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cried one thing, some another, among the multitude: 
and when he could not know the certainty for the 
tumult, he commanded him to be carried into the 
castle. 35 And when he came upon the stairs, so 
it was, that he was borne of the soldiers for the 
violence of the people. 86 For the multitude of 
the people followed after, crying, Away with him. 
37 And as Paul was to be led into the castle, he 
said unto the chief captain, May I speak unto thee? 
Who said, Canst thou speak Greek? 38 Art not 
thou that Egyptian, which before these days madest 
an uproar, and leddest out into the wilderness four 
thousand men that were murderers? 39 But Paul 
said, [am a man which am a Jew of Tarsus, a city 
in Cilicia, a citizen of no mean city: and, I beseech 
thee, suffer me to speak unto the people. 40 And 
when he had given him licence, Paul stood on the 
stairs, and beckoned with the hand unto the people. 
And when there was made a great silence, he spake 
unto them in the Hebrew tongue, saying, 


We have here Paul brought into a captivity which we are not likely to see 
the end of; for after this he is either hurried from one bar to another, or lies 
neglected, first in one prison and then in another, and can neither be tried nor 
bailed. When we see the beginning of a trouble, we do not know either how 
long it will last, or how it will issue. 

First. We have here Paul seized and laid hold on. 

1. He was seized in the temple, when he was there attending the days of his 
purifying, and the solemn services of those days, ver. 27. Formerly he had been 
well known in the temple; but now he had been so long in his travels abroad, 
that he was become a stranger there; so that it was not till the seven days were 
almost ended that he was taken notice of by those that had an evil eye towards 
him. In the temple, where he should have been protected as in a sanctuary, he 
was most violently set upon by those who did what they could to have mingled 
his blood with his sacrifices. In the temple, where he should have been wel- 
comed as one of the greatest ornaments of it that ever had been there since 
the Lord of the temple left it. The temple, which they themselves pretended 
such a mighty zeal for, yet did they themselves thus profane. Thus is the church 
polluted by none more than by popish persecutors, under the colour of the 
church’s name and interest. 

2. The informers against him were the Jews of Asia, not those of Jerusalem; 
the Jews of the dispersion, who knew him best, and who were most exasperated 
against him. Those who seldom came up to worship at the temple in Jerusalem 
themselves, but contentedly lived at a distance from it in pursuit of their private 
advantages, yet appeared most zealous for the temple, as if thereby they would 
atone for their habitual neglect of it. 

3. The method they took was to raise the mob, and to incense them against 
him. They did not go to the high priest or the magistrates of the city with their 
charge, probably because they expected not to receive countenance from them, 
but they “stirred up all the people,” who were at this time more than ever 
disposed to any thing that was tumultuous and seditious, riotous and routous. 
Those are fittest to be employed against Christ and Christianity that are 

overned least by reason, and most by passion; therefore Paul described the 
Teck persecutors to be not only wicked, but absurd, unreasonable men. 

4. The arguments wherewith they exasperated the poe against him were 
popular, but very false and unjust. They cried out, “ Men of Israel, help ;” if ye 
are indeed men of Israel, trueborn Jews, that have a concern for your church and 
your country, now is your time to shew it by helping to seize an enemy to both. 
Thus they cried after him as after a thief, Job xxx. 5, or after a mad dog. Note, 
The enemies of Christianity, since they could never prove it to be an ill thing, 
have been always very industrious, right or wrong, to put it into an ill name, 
and so run it down by outrage and outery. It had become men of Israel to help 
Paul, who preached up Him who was so much the glory of his people Israel, yet 
here the popular fury will not allow them to be men of Israel, unless they will 
help against him. This was like Stop thief, or Athaliah’s cry, ‘Treason, treason. 
What is wanting in right is made up in noise. They charge upon him both ill 
doctrine and ill practice, and both against the Mosaic ritual. 

Ist. They charge upon him ill doctrine; not only that he holds corrupt 
opinions himself, but that he vents and publishes them, though not here at 

erusalem, yet in other places, nay, in all places; he teacheth all men, every- 
where. So artfully is the crime aggravated, as if, because he was an itinerant, 
he was an ubiquitaire. He spreads, to the utmost of his power, certain dam- 
nable and heretical positions, /%rst. Against the people of the Jews. He had 
taught that Jews and Gentiles stand on the same level before God, and “neither 
circumcision avails any thing nor uncireumcision;” nay, he taught against the 
unbelieving Jews, that they were rejected, and theretore had separated from 
them and their synagogues, and this is interpreted to be speaking against the 
whole nation, as if no doubt but they were the people, aud wisdom must die 
with them, Job xii. 1; whereas God, though he had cast them off, yet, had not 
cast away his people, Rom. xi. 1; they were “Lo-ammi, not a people,” Hos.i. 93 
and yet pretend to be the only people. Those commonly seem most jealous for 
the church’s name that belong to itin name only. Secondly. Against the law. 
His teaching men to believe the Gospel as the end of the law, and the perfection 
of it, was interpreted his preaching against the law ; whereas it was so far from 
making void the law, that it established it, Rom. iii. 31. Thirdly. Against this 
place, the temple. Because he taught men to pray everywhere, he was re- 
proached as an enemy to the temple, and perhaps because he sometimes men- 
tioned the destruction of Jerusalem, and the temple, and of the Jewish nation, 
which his Master had foretold. Paul had himself been active in persecuting 
Stephen and putting him to death, for words spoken against this holy place, 
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and now the same thing is laid to his charge. He that was then made use of as 


i r aside as the butt, of Jewish rage and malice. ‘ 
poe chicus upon him ill practices. To confirm their charge against 
him as nchine people against this holy place, they charge it upon him that he 
had himself polluted it, and by an overt act shewed his contempt of it, and a 
design to make it common. He “has brought Gentiles also into the temple, 
into the inner court of the temple, which none that were uncircumcised were 
admitted under any pretence to come into. There was written upon the wall 
that inclosed this inner court, in Greek and Latin, ‘It is a capital crime for 
strangers to enter.’—Joseph. Antiy., 1. xy. ec. 14. Paul was himself a Jew, and had 
right to enter into the court of the Jews; and they seeing some with him there 
that joined with him in his devotions, concluded that ‘Trophimus, an Ephe- 
sian, who was a Gentile, was one of them. Why? Did they see him there? 
Truly, no; but they had seen him with Paul in the streets of the city, which 
was no crime at all, and therefore they affirm that he was with Paul in the inner 
court of the temple, which wasa heinous crime. They had seen him with him 


in the city, and therefore they supposed that Paul had brought him with him | 


into the temple, which was utterly false. See here, First. That innocency is no 
fence against calumny and false accusation. It is no new thing for those that 
mean honestly, and act regularly, to have things laid to their charge which they 
know not, nor ever thought of. Secondly. That evil men dig up mischief, 
and go far to seek proofs of their false accusations, as they did here, who, be- 
cause they saw a Gentile with Paul in the city, will from thence infer that he 
was with him in the temple? This was a strained innuendo indeed, yet by such 
unjust and groundless suggestions have wicked men thought to justify them- 
selves in the most barbarous outrages committed upon the excellent ones of the 
earth. Z'hirdly. It is common for malicious people to improve that against 
those that are wise and good with which they thought to have obHgpe them, 
and ingratiated themselves with them. Paul thought to recommend himself to 
their good opinion by going into the temple, and from thence they take an occa- 
sion to accuse him. If he had kept farther off them, he had not been so maligned 
by them. This is the genius of ill-nature; “for my love, they are my adyer- 
saries,” Ps. cix. 4; ]xix. 10. 

Secondly. We have here Paul in danger of being pulled in pieces by the 
rabble. ‘hey will not be at the pains to have him before the high priest or 
the Sanhedrim; that is a roundabout way; the execution shall be of a piece 
with the prosecution, all unjust and irregular. ‘They cannot prove the crime 
upon him, and therefore dare not bring him upon a fair trial; nay, so greedily 
do they thirst after his blood, that they have not patience to proceed against 
him by a due course of law, though they were never so sure to gain their 
point ; and, therefore, as those who neither feared God nor regarded man, 
they resolved to knock him on the head presently. 

1. All the city was in an uproar, ver. 30. The people, who, though they had 
little holiness themselves, yet had a mighty veneration for the holy place, when 
they heard a hue-and-cry from the temple, were up in arms presently, being 
resolyed to stand by that with their lives and fortunes. “All the city was 
moved” when they were called to from the temple, “ Men of Israel, help,” 
with as much violence as if the old complaint were to be revived; Ps. Ixxix. 1, 
“© God, the heathen are come into thine inheritance, thy holy temple have 
they defiled.” Just such a zeal the Jews here shew for God's temple, as the 
Ephesians did for Diana’s temple, when Paul was informed against as_an 
enemy to that, ci. xix. 29, “The whole city was full of confusion.” But God 
doth not reckon himself at all honoured by those whose zeal for him transports 
them to such irregularities, and who, while they pretend to act for him, act in 
such a brutish, barbarous manner, 

2. They drew Paul out of the temple, and shut the doors between the outer 
and inner court of the temple, or perhaps the doors of the outer court. In 
dragging him furiously out of the temple, ist. They shewed a real detestation 
of him, as one not fit to be suffered in the temple, nor to worship there, nor to 
be looked upon as a member of the Jewish nation, as if his sacrifice had been an 
abomination. 2nd. They pretended a veneration for the temple, like that of 
good Jehoiada, who would not have Athaliah to be slain in the house of the 
Lord, 1 Kin. xi. 25. See how absurd these wicked men were; they condemned 
Paul for drawing people from the temple, and yet, when he himself was very 
devoutly worshipping in the temple, they drew him out of it. The officers of 
the temple shut the doors, either, rst. Lest Paul should find means to get 
back, and take hold of the horns of the altar, and so protect himself by that 
sanctuary from their rage; or rather, Secondly. Lest the crowd should, by the 
running in of more to them, be thrust back into the temple, and some outrage 
should be committed, to the profanation of that holy place. They that baby 
no conscience of doing so illa wang as the murdering of a good man for well- 
doing. yet would be thought to make conscience of doing it in a holy place, or 
ata ae time; “not in the temple,” as, “not on the feast day.” 

3. They “ went about to kill him,” ver. 31; for they fell a beating him, ver. 32, 
resolving to beat him to death by blows without number; a punishment which 
the Jewish doctors allowed of in some cases, (not at all to the credit of their 
nation,) and called, ‘the beating of the rebels... Now was Paul like a lamb 
thrown into a den of lions, and made an easy prey to them; and no doubt he 
was still of the same mind as when he said, “I am ready not only to be bound, 
but also to die, at Jerusalem,” to die so great a death. 4 . 

Thirdly. We have here Paul rescued out of the hands of his Jewish enemies 
by a Roman enemy. \ 

1. Tidings were brought of the tumult, and that the mob was up, “to the 
chief captain of the band,” the governor of the castle, or whoever he was, the 
now commander-in-chief of the Roman forces that were quartered in Jeru- 
salem. Somebody, that was concerned, not for Paul, but for the public peace 
and safety, gave this information to the colonel, who had always a jealous and 
watchful eye upon those tumultuous Jews; and he is the man that must be 
instrumental to saye Paul's life, when never a friend he had was capable of 
doing him any service. — 4 

2. The tribune, or chief captain, got his forces together with all possible 
expedition, and went to suppress the mob: “ He took soldiers and centurions, 
and ran down to them.” Now, at the feast, as at other such solemn times, the 

mards were up, and the militia more within call than at other times, and so he 

ad them near at hand, and he ran down unto the multitude; for at such times 
delays are dangerous. Sedition must be crushed at first, lest it grow head- 


ee 
3. The very sight of the Roman general fri 


htened them from beating Paul; 
for they knew i 


w they were doing what they could not justify, and were in danger 
to be called in question for this day’s uproar, as the town-clerk told the Ephe- 
sians. ‘They were determined from that by the power of the Romans from 
which they ou ht to have been restrained by the justice of God and the dread 
of his wrath. ote, God often makes the earth to help the woman, Rev. xii. 16, 
and those to be a protection to his people who yet have no affection for_his 
people; only have a compassion for sufferers, and are jealous for the public 

eace. The shepherd makes use even of his dogs for the dcfanes of his sheep ; it 
1s Streso’s comparison here. See here how these wicked people were frightened 
away at the very sight of the chief captain; for the “king that sitteth on the 
throne of judgment scattereth away evil with his eyes,” 
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| 4. The governor takes him into custody. He rescued him, not out of a concern 
for him, because he thought him innocent, but out of a concern for justice, be- 
cause he ought not to be put to death without trial; and because he knew not 
how dangerous the consequence might be to the Roman government if such 
tumultuous proceedings were not timely suppressed, nor what such an outrage- 


ous people might do if once they knew their own strength. He therefore takes 
Paul out of the hands of the mob into the hands of the law; ver. 33, he “took 
him, and commanded him to be bound with two chains,” ¢ the people might — 


be satisfied he did not intend to discharge him, but to examine him; for he 
demanded of those that were so eager against him, “who he was, and what 
he had done.” This violent taking of him out of the hands of the multitude, 
though there was all the reason in the world for it, yet they laid to the charge 
of the chief captain as his crime; ch. xxiv. 7, “ The ehief captain Lysias came 
with great violence and took him out of our hands,” which refers to this rescue, 
}as appears by comparing ch. xxiii. 27, 28, where the chief captain gives an 
| account of it to Felix. i i c 

Fourthly. The — which the chief captain made with much ado to 
bring Paul to speak for himself. One had almost as good enter into a struggle 
with the winds and the waves, as with such a mob as was here got together ; 
and yet Paul made a shift to get liberty of speech among them. 

1. There was no knowing the sense of the people; for, when the chief captain 
inquired concerning Paul, having perhaps never heard of his name before, (such 
strangers were the great ones to the excellent ones of the earth, and affected to 
be so,) “some cried one thing, and some another, among the multitude 3. so that 
it was impossible for the chief captain to know their mind, when aes they 
knew not either cne another's mind or their own, when every one pretended to 
give the sense of the whole body. Those that will hearken to the clamours of 
the multitude will know nothing for a certainty, no more than from the builders 
of Babel, when their tongues were confounded. 

2. There was no quelling the rage and fury of the people; for, when the chief 
captain commanded that Paul should be carried into the castle, the tower of 
Antonia, where the Roman soldiers kept garrison near the temple, the soldiers 
themselves had much ado to get him safe thither out of the noise, the people 
were so violent; ver. 35, “‘when he came upon the stairs” leading up to the 
castle, the soldiers were forced to take him up in their arms and carry him, 
(which they might easily do, for he was a little man, and his bodily presence 
weak,) to keep him from the people, who would have pulled him from 
| limb, if they could. When they could not reach him with their cruel hands, 
they followed him with their sharp arrows, even bitter words; they “ pe aos 
| erying, Away with him,” ver. 36. See how the most excellent persons an 
| things are often run down by a popular clamour; Christ himself was so, with 
| 
| 


“ Crucify him, erucify him,” though they could not say what evil he had done. 
Take him out of the land of the living; so the ancients expound it. Chase him 
out of the world. : F % 
3. Paul at length begged leave of the chief captain to speak to him; ver. 37, 
“as he was to be led into the castle,” with a great deal of calmness and com- 
preanes in himself, and a great deal of mildness and deference te those about 
rim, he “ said unto the chief captain, May I speak unto thee?” Will it be no 
offence, or construed as a breach of rule, if I give thee some account of myself, 
since my persecutors can give no account of me? What an humble, modest 
question was this! Paul knew how to speak to the greatest of men, and had many 
a time spoken to his betters; yet he humbly begs leave to speak to this com- 
mander, and will not speak till he has obtained leave. ‘‘ May I speak unto thee?” 
4. The chief captain tells him what notion he had of him; “ st thou speak 
Greek?” 1 am surprised to hear thee speak a learned language; for, “art not 
thou that Egyptian which madest an uproar?” ‘The Jews made the oar, 
and then would have it thought that Paul had given them occasion for it, by 
beginning first; for probably some of them whispered this in the ear of the 
chief captain. See what false, mistaken notions of good people and good min- 
isters many run away with, and will not be at the pains to have the mistake 
rectified. it seems there had lately been an insurrection somewhere in that 
country, headed by an Egyptian, who took on him to bea prophet. Ji hus 
mentions this story: that an Egyptian raised a seditious party, promised to shew 
them the fall of the walls of Jerusalem from the mount of Olives, and that 
they should enter the city upon the ruins. The captain here saith, that he “led 
| out into the wilderness four thousand men that were murderers,” desperadoes, 
banditti, rapparees, cut-throats. What a degeneracy was there in the Jewish 
| nation, when there were found there so many that had such a , and 
could be drawn into such an attempt upen the public peace. But Josephus 
= that Felix the Roman president, went out against them, killed fo: 
| dre 
De Bello Jud. ii. 12; and Er : 
the thirteenth year of Claudius, a little before those days, about three years ago, 
| The ringleader of this rebellion it seems had made his escape; and the ch 
| captain concluded, that one that lay under so great an odium as Paul seemed 
| to lie under, and against whom there was so great an outery, could not be a 
' 
| 


and took two hundred prisoners, and the rest were dispersed, Antiq. xx. 7 
Eusebius speaks of it, Hist. ii. 20. It ‘happened 


criminal of less figure than this Egyptian. See how good men are exposed 
to ill-will by mistake. 


5. Paul rectifies his mistake concerning him, by informing him particularly 
what he was; not such a vagabond, a scoundrel, a rake, as that Egyptian, who 
could give no good account of himself. No; “I ama man which am a Jew” 


originally, and no Egyptian; a Jew, both by nation and religion, “I am of 
Tarsus, a city in Cilicia;” of honest parents, and a liberal edueaeey, ine 
was a university ;) and, besides that, “a citizen of no mean city.” Whether he 
means Tarsus or Rome is not certain; they were neither of them mean at 
and he was a freeman of both. Though the chief captain had put him un 
such an invidious suspicion that he was that Egyptian, he kept bis tones id 
nat mail 


eke 


denied the charge, and owned what he was. - ‘ Sea 
6. He humbly desired a permission from the chief captain, prisoner 
he now was, to speak to the people. He doth not demand it as though 
he might have done it, but sues for it as a fayour which he will ill be e thankful 
for; “1 beseech thee, suffer me to speak to the people.” The chief captain 
rescued him with no other design but to give him a fair hearing. Now to shew 
that his cause needs no art to give it a plausible colour, he desires he may 
leave immediately to defend himself; for it needed no more than to be 
atrue light. Nor did he depend only upon the goodness of his caus 
the goodness and fidelity of his Patron, and that promise of his to 
cates, that it should be given them in that same hour what th 


Lastly. He obtained leave to plead his own cause; for he n 
counsel assigned him, when the Spirit of the Father was r 


him, Mat. x. 20. The chief captain gave him licence, ver. 40; so that now 
could speak with a good grace, and with the more courage ; ge a 
say, that favour, but that justice done him bythe chief captain, which he 


not obtain from his countrymen the Jews, for they would not hear him, but 
—— Lean though it were but to satisfy his curiosity. This licen 
obtained, 


1. The people were attentive to hear ; “ Paul stood on the stairs,” 
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a little man, like Zaccheus, some advantage, and consequently some boldness 
in delivering himself. A sorry pulpit it was, and yet better than none; it served 
the purpose, though it was not like Ezra’s pulpit of wood, made for the purpose. 
There he “ beckoned with the hand unto the people,” made signs to them to be 
quiet, and have a little patience, for he had something to say to them. And so 
tar he gained his point, that every one cried hush to his neighbour, and there | 
was made a profound silence. Probably, the chief captain also intimated his | 
charge to all manner of people to keep silence. If the people were not required | 
to give audience, it was to no purpose at all that Paul was allowed to speak. | 
When the cause of Christ and Fig Gospel is to be pleaded, there ought to be 
a great silence, that we may give the more earnest heed; and all little enough. | 
2. Paul addressed himself to speak, well assured that he was serving the 
interest of Christ’s kingdom, as truly and effectually as if he had been 
preaching in the synagogue. “He spake unto them in the Hebrew tongue ;” | 
that is, in their own vulgar tongue, which was the language of their country, 
to which he hereby owned not only an abiding relation, a an abiding respect. 


r <7-87- 
CHAPTER XXII. 

In the close of the foregoing chapter we had Paul bound, according to Agabus’s prophecy 
of the hard usage he should receive from the Jews at Jerusalem, yet we had his 
tongue sect at liberty, by the permission the chief captain gave him to speak for him- 
Self; and so intent he is upon using that liberty of speech which was allowed him, to 
the honour of Christ, and the service of his interest, that he forgets the bonds he is in, 
makes no mention of them, but speaks of the great things Christ had done for him 
with as much ease and cheerfulness as if nothing had been done to ruffle him, or put 
him into disorder. We have here, I. His address to the people, and their attention 
to it, ver.1,2. II. The account he gives of himself; 1. What a bigoted Jew he had 
been in the beginning of his time, ver. 3—5; 2. How he was miraculously converted, 
and brought over to the faith of Christ, ver.6—1ll. 3. How he was confirmed and 
baptized by the ministry of Ananias, ver. 12—16. 4. How he was afterwards called 
by an immediate warrant from Heaven to be the apostle of the Gentiles, ver. 17—21. 
III. The interruption given him upon this by the rabble, who could not bear to hear 
any thing said in favour of the Gentiles, and the violent passion they flew into upon it, 
ver. 22, 23. IV. Paul’s second rescue out of the hands of the rabble, and the farther 
course which the chief captain took to find out the true reason of this mighty clamour 
against Paul, ver. 24, 25. V. Paul’s pleading his privilege as a Roman citizen, by 
which he was exempted from this barbarous method of inquisition, ver. 26—29. VI. 
The chief captain's removing the cause into the high priest’s court, and Paul’s appear- 


ing there, ver. 30. 
EN, brethren, and fathers, | 


ZK. hear ye my defence which I 


i.) ‘ 
VL. make now unto you. 2 (And 


= when they heard that he 
7 spake in the Hebrew tongue 
aq to them, they kept the more 


= silence: and he saith,) 


A compli in the ry verse of as fore- 
=a — sy 9 going chapter gained a great point by com- 
= = ae so profound a silence after so 
Bi loud a clamour. Now here observe, 
“Uys SS First. With what an admirable compo- 
<A! sure and presence of mind he addresseth 
himself to speak. Never was poor man set upon in a more tumultuous manner, 
nor with more rage and fury; and yet in what he said, 1. There appears no 
fright, but his mind is sedate and composed. Thus he makes his own words 
good, “ None of these things move me;” and Dayid’s, Ps. iii. 6, “1 will not be 
afraid of ten thousands of people that have set themselves against me round 
about.” 2. There appears no passion. ‘Though the suggestions against him were 
all frivolous and unjust, though it would have vexed any man alive to be charged 
with profaning the temple, just then when he was contriving and designing to 
shew his respects to it, yet he breaks ont into no angry expressions, but is led 
as a lamb to the slaughter. 
Secondly. What respectful titles he gives even to those who thus abused him, 
and how humbly he craves their attention; “ Men, brethren, and fathers, 
ver. 1. To you, O men, I call; men, that should hear reason, and be ruled by it; 
men, from whom one may expect humanity. You brethren of the common 
php you fathers of the priests. Thus he lets them know that he was one | 
of them, and had not renounced his relation to the Jewish nation, but, still had 
a kindness and concern for it. Note, Though we must not give flattering titles | 
to any, yet we ought to give titles cf due respect to all; and those we would do 
ood to we should endeavour not to provoke. Though he was got out of their 
Bande, and was taken under the protection of the chief captain, yet he doth not | 
fall foul upon them, with, “ Hear now, ye rebels; but compliments them with | 
“Men, brethren, and fathers.” And observe, he doth not exhibit a charge 
against them, doth not recriminate, Hear now what I have to say against you, | 
but hear now what I have to say for myself, “ Hear ye my defence.” A just | 
and reasonable request ; for every man that is accused has a right to answer 
for himself, and has not justice done him if his answer be not patiently and | 
impartially heard. 
Thirdly. The language 
auditory. He spoke in the Hebrew tongue, 
Jews, which at this time was not the pure Old 14 0 
Syriac, a dialect of the Hebrew, or rather a corruption of it, as the Italian of the | 
Latin. However, 1. It shewed his continued respect to his countrymen the Jews. | 
Though he had conversed so much with the Gentiles, yet he still retained the | 
Jews’ language, and could talk it with ease. By this it appears he is a Jew, 
for his speech betrayeth him. 2. What he said was the more generally under- 
oot for that was the language prersuocy spoke; and, therefore, to speak in | 
that language was indeed to appeal to the people, by which he might have 
somewhat to insinuate into their affections, and therefore “when they heard. 
that he spoke in the Hebrew tongue, they kept the more silence.” How can it 
“be shouskt people should give any attention to that which is spoken to them 
in a language they do not understand? ‘The chief captain was surprised to hear | 
him speak Greek. ch, xxi. 37; the Jews were surprised _to hear him speak 
Hebrew, and both therefore, think the better of him. But how would they 
have been surprised, if they had inquired, as they ought to have done, and had | 
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he spoke in, which recommended what he said to the 
that is, the vulgar language of the | 
Testament Hebrew, but the | 


Jews which dwelt there, 


sight. 


thy sins, calling on the name of the Lord. 


found in what variety of tongues “ the Spirit gave him utterance,” 1 Cor. xiv. 18 
“1 speak with tongues more than youall.” But the truth is, many wise and good 
men are therefore slighted, only because they are not known. 
3 I am verily a man which am a Jew, born in’ 
637 
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Tarsus, a city in Cilicia, yet brought up in this city 
at the feet of Gamaliel, and taught according to the 
perfect manner of the law of the fathers, and was 
zealous toward God, as ye all are this day. 4 And 
I persecuted this way unto the death, binding and 
| delivering into prisons both men andwomen. 65 As 
also the high priest doth bear me witness, and all 
the estate of the elders: from whom also I received 
letters unto the brethren, and went to Damascus, to 
bring them which were there bound unto Jerusalem, 
for to be punished. 6 And it came to pass, that, 
as I made my journey, and was come nigh unto 
Damascus about noon, suddenly there shone from 
heaven a great light round about me. 7 And I fell 
unto the ground, and heard a voice saying unto me, 
Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? 8 And I 
answered, Who art thou, Lord? And he said unto 
me, Iam Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou persecutest. 
9 And they that were with me saw indeed the light, 
and were afraid; but they heard not the voice of him 
that spake tome. 10 And I said, What shall I do, 
Lord? And the Lord said unto me, Arise, and go 
into Damascus; and there it shall be told thee of all 
things which are appointed for thee todo. 11 And 
when I could not see for the glory of that light, being 
led by the hand of them that were with me, I came 
into Damascus. 12 And one Ananias, a devout man 
according to the law, having a good report of all the 
13 Came unto me, and 
stood, and said unto me, Brother Saul, receive thy 
And the same hour I looked up upon him. 
14 And he said, The God of our fathers hath chosen 
thee, that thou shouldest know his will, and see that 
Just One, and shouldest hear the voice of his mouth. 


15 For thou shalt be his witness unto all men of 


what thou hast seen and heard. 16 And now why 
tarriest thou? arise, and be baptized, and wash away 
17 And 
it came to pass, that, when I was come again unto 
Jerusalem, even while I prayed in the temple, I was 
in a trance; 18 And saw him saying unto me, 
Make haste, and get thee quickly out of Jerusalem: 
for they will not receive thy testimony concerning me. 
19 And I said, Lord, they know that I imprisoned 
and beat in every synagogue them that believed on 
thee: 20 And when the blood of thy martyr Stephen 
was shed, I also was standing by, and consenting 
unto his death, and kept the raiment of them that 
slew him. 21 And he said unto me, Depart: for 


T will send thee far hence unto the Gentiles. 


Paul here gives such an account of himself as might serve not only to satisfy 
the chief captain that he was not that Egyptian he took him to be, but the 
Jews also that he was not, that enemy to their church and nation, to their law 
and temple, as they took him to be. And that what he did in preaching Christ, 
and, particularly in preaching him to the Gentiles, he did by a Divine commis- 
sion. He here gives them to understand, 

First. What his extraction and education was. 

1. That he was one of their own nation, of the stock of Israel, of the seed of 
Abraham, a Hebrew of the Hebrews, not of any obscure family, or a renegado 
of some other nation; no, “ lam verily a man which am a Jew,” —ewvijp ‘lovdutos, 
lama ry tee therefore ought not to be treated as a beast 5 


a Jewish man. 1 ; 
arbarian; I am a sincere friend to your nation, for 


| aman that ama Jew, nota 
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Lam one of it, and should defile my own nest if I should unjustly derogate 
from the honour of your law and your temple. j . ve 

2. That he was born ina creditable, reputable place, in Tarsus, a city of Cilicia, 
and was by his birth a freeman of that city. He was not born in servitude, 
as some of the Jews of the dispersion it is likely were, but he was a gentleman 
born, and perhaps could produce his certificate of his freedom in that ancient 
and honourable city. ‘This was indeed but a small matter to make any boast 
of, and yet it was needful to be mentioned at this time to those who insolently 
trampled upon him, as if he were to be ranked with the children of fools, yea, 
the children of base men, Job xxx. 8. : 

3. ‘That he had a learned and liberal education. He was not only a Jew and 
a gentleman, but a scholar. He was brought up in Jerusalem the principal seat 
of the Jewish learning ; and atthe feet of Gamaliel, whom they all knew to be 
an eminent doctor of the Jewish law, which Paul was designed to be himself 
a teacher of; and, therefore, he could not be ignorant of their law, nor be 
thought to slight it because he did not know it. His parents had brought him 
yery young to this city, designing him for a Pharisee. And some think his 
being brought up at the feet of Gamaliel intimates, not only that he was one 
of his pupils, but that he was aboye any other diligent and constant in at- 
tending his lectures, observant of him, and obsequious to him in all he said, 
as Mary that sat at Jesus’ feet, and heard his word. 

4. That he was in his early days a yery forward and eminent professor of the 
Jews’ religion ; his studies and learning were all directed that way. So far was 
he from being principled in his youth with any disaffection to the religious 
usages of the Jews, that there was not a young man among them that had 
a greater or more entire veneration for them than he had, was more strict 
in observing them himself, nor more hot in enforcing them upon others. 

ist. He was an intelligent professor of their religion, and had a clear head. He 
minded his business at Gamaliel’s feet, and was there “taught according to the 
perfect manner of the law of the fathers.” What departures he had made from 
the law were not owing to any confused or mistaken notions of it; for he 
understood it to a nicety, kat dxpiHecav, according to the most accurate and 
exact method. He was not trained up in the principles of the latitudinarians, 
had nothing in him of a Sadducee, but was of that sect that was most studious 
in the law, kept most close to it, and, to make it more strict than it was, added 
to it the traditions of the elders, “the law of the fathers;” the law which was 
given to them, and which they gave to their children, and so was handed down 
to us. Paul had as great a value for antiquity and tradition, and the authority 
of the church, as any of them had; and there was never a Jew of them all 
understood his religion better than Paul did, nor could better give an account 
of it, or a reason for it. 

ond. He was an active professor of their religion, and had a warm heart; 
“Twas zealous towards God, as ye all are this day.” Many that are very well 
skilled in the theory of religion, are willing to leave the practice of it to others, 
but Paul was as much a zealot as a rabbin. He was zealous against every 
thing that the law prohibited, and for every thing the law enjoined; and 
this was zeal towards God; because he thought it was for the honour of God, 
and the service of his interests. And here he compliments his hearers with 
a candid and charitable opinion of them, that they were all this day zealous 
towards God. He bears them record, Rom. x. 2, “that they have a zeal for 
God, but not according to knowledge.” In hating him, and casting him out 
they said, “ Let the Lord be glorified,” Zsa. Ixvi. 5. And though this did by no 
means justify their rage, yet it enabled those that prayed, “Father, forgive 
them,” to plead as Christ did, “for they know not what they do.” And when 
Paul owns that he had been zealous for God in the law of Moses, as they were 
this day, he intimates his hope that they might be zealous for God in Christ, 
as he was this day. 

Secondly. What a fiery, furious persecutor he had been of the Christian 
religion in the beginning of his time, ver. 4,5. He mentions this to make it the 
more plainly and evidently to appear, that the change which was wrought upon 
him, when he was converted to the Christian faith, was purely the effect of 
a Divine power ; for he was so far from having any previous inclinations to it, 
or favourable opinions of it, that saunetlintsly before that sudden change was 
wrought in him he had the utmost antipathy imaginable to Christianity, and 
was filled with rage against it to the last degree. And perhaps he mentions 
it to justify God in his present trouble; how unrighteous soever they were that 
persecuted him, God was righteous who permitted them to do it, for time 
was when he was a persecutor. And he may have a farther view in it, to invite 
and encourage those people to repent; for he himself had been a blasphemer 
and a persecutor, and yet obtained mercy. Let us view Paul’s picture of 
himself, when he was a persecutor. 

1. He hated Christianity with a mortal enmity; “I persecuted this way unto 
the death,” that is, those that walked in this way I aimed, if possible, fotos the 
death of. He breathed out slaughter against them, ch. ix. 1; when they were 
“Dut to death he gave his voice against them,” ch. xxvi. 10; nay, he persecuted 
not only them that walked in this way, but the way itself,—Christianity, which 
was branded as a by-way, a sect,—he aimed to persecute this to the death, 
to be the ruin of this religion. He persecuted it to the death, that is, he 
could have been willing himself to die in his opposition to Senne so 
some understand it. He would contentedly have lost his life, and would have 
thought it well laid out, in defence of the laws and traditions of the fathers. 

9, He did all he could to frighten people from this way, and out of it, by 
“}inding and delivering into prison both men and women.” He filled the jails 
with Christians; now he himself was bound, he lays a particular stress upon 
this part of his charge against himself, that he had bound the Christians, and 
carried them to prison. He likewise reflects upon it with a special regret, that 
he had imprisoned not only the men, but the women, the weaker sex, who 
ought to be treated with particular tenderness and compassion. 

3. He was employed by the great Sanhedrim, “the high priest, and all the 
estates of the elders,” as an agent for them in suppressing this new sect, so 
much had he already signalized himself for his zeal against it, ver. 5. The 
high priest can witness for him, that he was ready to be employed_in any 
service against the Christians. When they heard that many of the Jews at 
Damascus had embraced the Christian faith, to deter others from doing the 
like they resolved to proceed against them with the utmost severity, and could 
not think of a fitter person to be employed in that business than Paul, nor 
more likely to go through with it. They therefore sent him, and letters by him 
to the Jews at Damascus, here called the brethren, because they all descende 
from one common stock and were of one family in religion too, ordering them 
to be assisting to Paul in seizing those among them that had turned Christians 
and bringing them up prisoners to Jerusalem, in order to their being punished 
as deserters from the faith and worship of the God of Israel; and so might 
either be compelled to retreat or be put to death for terror to others. Thus 
did Saul make havoc of the church, and was in a fair way, if he had gone on 
awhile, to ruin it, and_root it out. Such a one, saith Paul, I was at first, just 
such as you now are; I know the heart of a persecutor, and therefore pity you, 
and pray that yon may know the heart of a convert, as God soon aaas me 
to do; “and who was I, that I could withstand God?” 

Thirdly. In what manner he was ere and made what he now was. 
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It was not from any natural or external causes; he did not change his religion 
from an affectation of novelty, for he was then as well affected to antiquity 
as he used to be; nor did it arise from discontent, because he was balked in 
his preferment, for he was now more than ever in the way of preferment in the 
Jewish church, much less could it arise from covetousness or ambition, or 
any hope of mending his fortune in the world by turning Christian, for it was 
to expose himself to all manner of disgrace and trouble. Nor had he any con- 
versation with the apostles or any other Christians, by whose subtlety and 
sophistry he might be thought to have been wheedled into this change. No; 
“it was the Lord’s doing;” and the circumstances of the doing of it were 
enough to justify him in the ipa to all those who believe there is a super- 
natural power; and none can condemn him for it without reflecting upon that 
Divine energy by which he was herein overruled. He relates the story of his 
conversion ree very particularly, as we had it before, ch. ix. ; aiming to shew 
that it was purely the act of God. ‘ yas “ 

}. He was as fully bent upon persecuting the Christians just before Christ 
arrested him as ever. He made his journey and was come nigh to Damascus, 
ver. 6, and had no other thought but to execute the cruel design he was sent 
upon. He was not conscious of the least compassionate relentings towards the 
poor Christians, but still represented them to himself as heretics, schismatics, 
and dangerous enemies both to church and state. f ; 

2. It was a light from heaven that first startled him,—a great light, which 
shone suddenly round about him; and the Jews knew that God is light, and 
his angels angels of light, and that such a light as this shining at noon, and 
therefore exceeding that of the sun, must be from God. Had it shone in upon 
him into some private room, there might have been a cheat in it, but it shone 
upon him in the open road, at high noon, and so strongly that it struck him 
to the ground, ver. 7, and all that were with him, ch. xxvi. 14. They could not 
deny but that surely the Lord was in this light. 

3. It was a voice from heaven that first begat in him awful thoughts of Jesus 
Christ, whom before he had had nothing but hateful, spiteful thoughts of. The 
voice called to him by name, to distinguish him from those that journe, ed with 
him; “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?” And when he asked, “ Who art 
thou, Lord?” it was answered, “I am Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou perse- 
cutest,” ver. 8; by which it appeared that this Jesus of Nazareth, whom they 
also were now persecuting, was one that spake from heayen, and they knew 
it was dangerous resisting one that did so, Heb. xii. 25. , 

4. Lest it should be objected, how came this light and voice to work such 
a change upon him, and not upon those that journeyed with him, (though it is 
very probable it had a good eftect upon them, apd that they thereupon became 
Christians,) he observes that his fellow-trayeilers saw indeed the light, and 
were afraid they should be consumed with fire from heaven; their own con- 
erhaps now telling them that the way they were in was not good, 


sciences 
but like Balaam’s, when he was going to curse Israel, and therefore Heed might 
expect to meet an angel with a flaming glittering sword. But though the light 


made them afraid, they heard not the voice of him that spake to Paul, that 
is, they did not distinctly hear the words. Now faith comes i ee and 
therefore that change was now presently wrought upon him that heard the 
words, and heard them directed to himself, which was not wrought upon them 
who only saw the light; and yet it might afterwards be wrought upon them too. 

5. He assures them that when he was thus startled, he referred himself 
entirely to a Divine conduct. He did not hereupon resently ery out, Well, 
] will be a Christian ; but “ What shall I do, Lord?” Let the same voice from 
heaven that hath stopped me in the wrong way guide me into the right 
way, ver. 10; Lord, tell me what I shall do, and I will do it, And imme- 
diately he had directions to go to Damascus, and there he should hear farther 
from him that spoke to him. No more needs to be said from heaven; “ ‘There 
it shall be told thee,” by a man like thyself, in the name of him that now speaks 
to thee, “all things which are appointed for thee to do.” The extraor inary 
ways of Divine revelation, by visions and voices, and the appearance of angels, 
were designed both in the Old Testament and in the New, only to introduce 
and establish the ordinary method by the Scriptures and a standing ministry, 
and therefore were generally superseded when those were settled. The ange 
did not preach to Cornelius himself but bade him send for Peter, so the voice 
here tells not Paul what he shall do, but bids him go into Damascus, and there 
it shall be told him. 

6. As a demonstration of the (Menges! of that light, which fastened upon 
him, he tells them of the immediate effect it had upon his eyesight ; ver 11, 
“T ‘could not see for the glory of that light.” It struck him blind for the 
present ; nimium sensibile ledit sensum,— its radiance dazzled him,’ Condemned 
sinners are struck blind, as the Sodomites and Egyptians were, by the power 
of darkness; and it is a lasting blindness, like that of the unbelieving Jews; 
but convinced sinners are struck blind as Paul here was, not by darkness, but 
by light. They are for the present brought to be at a loss within themselves, 
but it is in order to their being enlightened, as the putting of clay upon the 
eyes of the blind man was the designed method of his cure. Those that were 
with Paul had not the light so directly darted into their faces as Paul had into 
his, and therefore they were not blinded as he was; yet considering the issue, 
who would not rather have chosen his lot than theirs ? They having their si ht 
led Paul by the hand into the city. Paul, being a Pharisee, was proud of his 
spiritual eyesight. ‘The Pharisees said, “ Are we blind a so?” Jno. ix. 403 
nay, they were “confident that they themselves were guides to the blind, and 
lights to them that were in darkness,” Rom. ii, 19. Now Paul was thus struck 
with bodily blindness to make him sensible of his spiritual blindness, and his 
mistake concerning himself, when he was alive without the law, Rom. vii. 9. 

Fourthly. How he was confirmed in the change he had made, and farther 
directed what he should do by Ananias, who lived at Damascus. Observe, 

1. The character here given of Ananias. He was not aman that was any 
way prejudiced against the Jewish nation or religion, but was himself ‘‘a deyout 
man according to the law.” If not a Jew by birth, yet one that had been pro- 
selyted to the Jewish religion, and therefore called a devout man and thence 
advanced farther to the faith of Christ, and carried himself so well that he had 
“a good report of all the Jews that dwelt at Damaseus.” ‘This was the first 
Christian that Paul had any friendly communication with, and it was not likely 
that he should instil into him any such notions as they suspected him to have 
espoused, injurious to the law or to this holy place. . 

2. The cure immediately wrought by him upon Paul’s eyes which miracle 
was to confirm Ananias’ mission to Paul, and to ratify all that, he should after 
wards say to him. He came to him, ver. 13; and, to assure him, that he came 
to him from Christ, the very same who had torn and would heal him,—had 
smitten, but would bind him up,—had taken away his sight, but would restore 
it again with advantage,—he stood by him and said, “ Brother Saul, receive 
thy sight.” With which word power went along, and the same hour, imme- 
diately, he recovered his sight, and looked up upon him, ready to receive from 
him the instructions sent by him. A 

3. The declaration which Ananias makes to him of the favour, the peculiar 
favour, which the Lord Jesus designed him above any other. ‘ : 

jst. In the present manifestation of himself to. him: ver. 14, “The God of 
our fathers hath chosen thee.” ‘This powerful call is the result of a particular 
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choice. His calling God the God of our fathers intimates that Ananias was 
himself a Jew by birth, that observed the law of the fathers, and lived upon 
the promise made unto the fathers. And he gives areason why he said, Brother 
Saul, when he spoke of God as the God of our fathers; “The God of our 
fathers hath chosen thee, that thou shouldest,” First. “ Know his will,” the 
will of his precept that is to be done by thee, the will of his providence that 
is to be done concerning thee. He hath chosen thee that thou shouldest know 
it in amore peculiar manner, not of man, nor by man, but immediately by the 
revelation of Christ, Gal. i.1,12. ‘Those whom God hath chosen he hath 
chosen to know his will, and to do it. Secondly. “That thou shouldest see 
that Just One, and shouldest hear the voice of his mouth,” and so shouldest 
know his will immediately from himself. This was what Paul was in a par- 
ticular manner chosen to, above others; it was a distinguishing favour, that 
he should see Christ here upon earth after his ascension into heaven. Stephen 
saw him standing at the right hand of God, but Paul saw him standing at his 
right, hand. This honour none had but Paul. Stephen saw him; but we do 
not find that he heard the voice of his mouth, as Paul did, who saith that 
he was last of all seen of him, as of one born out of due time, 1 Cor. xv. 8. 
Christ is here called that Just One, for he is Jesus Christ the righteous, and 
suffered wrongfully. Observe, Those whom God hath chosen to know his 
will must have an eye to Christ, and must see him, and hear the voice of his 
mouth; for it is by him that God has made known his will, his good will to 
us, and _ he hath said, Hear ye him. 

2nd. In the after-manifestation of himself by him to others; ver. 15, “Thou 
shalt be his witness,” not only a monument of his grace, as a pillar may be, but 
a witness viva voce,— by word of mouth;’ thou shalt publish his Gospel, as 
that which thou hast experienced the power of, and been delivered into the 
mould of; ‘thou shalt be his witness unto all men,” Gentiles as well as Jews 
“of which thou hast seen and heard,” now at the very first. And finding Paul 
so particularly relating the manner of his conversion in his apologies for him- 
self, here and ch. xxvi., we have reason to think that he frequently made the 
same narrative in his preaching for the conversion of others. He told them 
what God had done for his soul, to encourage them to hope that he would 
do something for their souls. 

4. The counsel and encouragement he gave him to join himself to the Lord 
Jesus by baptism; ver. 16, ‘‘ Arise, and be baptized.” He had in his cireum- 
cision been given up to God, but he must now by baptism be given up to God 
in Christ, must embrace the Christian religion, and the privileges of it in sub- 
mission to the precepts of it. This must now be done immediately upon his 
conversion, and so was added to his circumcision: but to the seed of the faithful 
it comes in the room of it; for it is as that was to Abraham, and his believin 
seed, “‘a seal of the righteousness which is by faith.” 1st. The great gospe 
poe: which by baptism we have sealed to us, is the remission of sins; “ Be 

aptized, and wash away thy sins;” that is, receive the comfort of the pardon 
of thy sins in and through Jesus Christ, and lay hold on his righteousness for 
that purpose. And receive power against sin for the mortifying of thy cor- 
aaa for our being washed includes our being both justified and sanctified, 
1 Cor. vi. 11. Be baptized, and rest not in the sign, but make sure of the thing 
eee the putting away of the filth of sin. 2nd. The great gospel duty, 
which by our baptism we are bound to, is to “call on the name of the Lord,” 
the Lord Jesus; to acknowledge him to be our Lord and our God, and to apply 
ourselves to him accordingly; to give honour to him, to put all our petitions 
in his hand. To “call on the name of Jesus Christ our Lord,” (Son of David, 
have mercy on us,) is the periphrasis of a Christian, 1 Cor.i.2. We must “ wash 
away our sins, calling on the name of the Lord ;” that is, we must seek for the 
pardon of our sins in Christ’s name, and in dependence on him and his righteous- 
ness. And in prayer we must not any longer call God the God of Abraham, but 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and in him our Father; in every prayer 
our eye must be to Christ. 3rd. We must do this quickly; ‘“‘ Why tarriest thou?” 
Our covenanting with God in Christ is needful work, that must not be deferred, 
The case is so plain, that it is needless to deliberate ; and the hazard so great, 
that it is folly to delay. Why should not that be done at the present time that 
must be done some time or we are undone? 

Fifthly. How he was commissioned to go and preach the Gospel to the Gen- 
tiles. This was the great thing which they were so angry at him for; and, 
therefore, it was requisite he should for this, in a special manner, produce a 
Divine warrant, and here he doth it. This commission he did not receive pre- 
sently upon his conversion; for this was at Jerusalem, whither he did not go till 
three years after, or more, Gal. i. 18; and whether it was then or afterwards 
that he had this vision here spoken of, we are not certain. But to reconcile them, 
if possible, to his preaching of the Gospel among the Gentiles, he tells them, 

1, That he received his orders to do it when he was at prayer, begging of God 
to appoint him his work, and to shew him the course he should steer. And, 
which was a circumstance that would have some weight with those he was now 
speaking to, he was at prayer in the temple, which was to be called “a house 
of prayer for all people,”—not only in which all people should pray, but in 
which all people should be prayed for. Now as Paul's praying in the temple 
was an evidence contrary to ihe malicious suggestion, that he had a veneration 
for the temple, though he did not make an idol of it as they did, so God’s giving 
him this commission there in the temple was an evidence that the sending him 
to the Gentiles would be no prejudice to the temple, unless the Jews by their 
infidelity made it so. Now it would be a great satisfaction to Paul afterwards 
in the execution of this commission, to reflect upon it that he received it when 
he was at prayer. 

2. He received it in a vision. He fell into a trance, ver. 17; his external senses 
for the present locked up; he was in an extasy, as when he was wrapped up 
into the third heaven, and was not at that time sensible whether he was in the 
body, or out of the body. In this trance he saw Jesus Christ, not with the eyes 
of his body, as at his conversion, but represented to the eyes of his mind; 
ver. 18, “ [saw him, saying unto me.” Our eye must be upon Christ, when we 
are receiving the law from his mouth; and we must not only hear him speaking, 
but see him speaking to us. i) ; 

3. Before Christ gave hima commission to go to the Gentiles, he told him it 
was to no purpose for him to think of doing any good at Jerusalem, so that they 
must not blame him, but themselves, if he were sent to the Gentiles. Paul came 
to Jerusalem full of hopes that by the grace of God he might be instrumental to 
bring those to the faith of Christ who had stood it out against the ministry of the 
other apostles; and perhaps this was it he was now praying for, that he, etbie 
had his education at ec uanlem; and being well known there, might be eailoye' 
in gathering the children of J: erusalem to Christ, that were not yet gathered ; 
which he thought he had particular advantages for the doing of. But Christ 
crosseth the measures he had laid, “ Make haste,” saith he, and “get thee quickly 
out of Jerusalem ;” for, though thou thinkest thyself more likely to work upon 
them than others, thou wilt find they are more prejudiced against thee than 
against any other; and, therefore, will not receive thy testimony concerning me. 

God knows before who will receive the Gospel, so he knows who will reject it. 

4. Paul, notwithstanding this, renews his petition that he might be employed 
at Jerusalem, because they knew better than any did what he had been before 
his conyersion ; and, therefore, must pee so great a change in him to the 
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power of pnieity grace, and consequently, give the greater regard to his tes- 
timony. Thus he reasoned, both with hiaeele and with the Lord, and thought 
he reasoned right, ver. 19, 20; Lord, saith he, they know that I was once of 
their mind, that I was as bitter an enemy as any of them to such as believed 
on thee, that I irritated the civil power against them, and imprisoned them, and 
turned the edge of the spiritual power against them too, and beat them in every 
synagogue. And, therefore, they will not impute my preaching Christ to edu- 
cation, or any prepossession in his favour, as they do that of other ministers ; but 
will the more readily regard what I say, because they know I have myself been 
one of them; particularly in Stephen’s case. They know that when he was stoned, 
I was standing by; I was aiding and abetting, and consenting to his death, and, 
in token of that, kept the clothes of them that stoned him. Now, Lord, saith 
he, if L appear among them, preaching the doctrine that Stephen preached and 
suffered for, they will no doubt receive my testimony. No, saith Christ to him, 
they will not ; but will be more exasperated against thee as a deserter from, than 
against others whom they look upon only as strangers to, their constitution. 

5. Paul’s petition for a warrant to preach the Gospel at Jerusalem is overruled, 
and he has peremptory orders to go among the Gentiles; ver. 21, “ Depart, for 
I will send thee far hence unto the Gentiles.” Note, God often gives gracious 
answers to the prayers of his people, not in the thing itself they pray for, but 
in something better. Abraham prays, “ O that Ishmael may live before thee;” 
and God hears him for Isaac. So Paul here prays that he may be an instrument 
of converting souls at Jerusalem; No, saith Christ, but thou shalt be employed 
among the Gentiles, and “more shall be the children of the desolate than those 
of the married wife.” It is God that appoints his labourers, both their day and 
their place, and it is fit they should acquiesce in his appointment, though it may 

E _ Paul hankers after Jerusalem; to be a preacher 
there was the top of his ambition, but Christ designs him greater preferment. 
He shall not enter into other men’s labours, as the other apostles did, Jno. iv. 383 
but shall break up new ground, and preach the Gospel there where Christ was 
not named, Jtom. xv. 20. So often doth Providence contrive better for us than 
we for ourselves; to the conduct of that we must therefore refer ourselves. 
“He shall choose our inheritance for us.” Observe, Paul shall not go to 
preach among the Gentiles without a commission; “I will send thee.” And 
if Christ send him, his Spirit shall go along with him, he will stand by him, will 
carry him on, and bear him out, and priya rs to see the fruit of his labours. 
Let not Paul set his heart upon Judea and Jerusalem, for he must be sent 
far hence; his call must be quite another way, and his work of another kind. 
And it might be a mitigation of the offence of this to the Jews, that he did not 
entile church in the neighbour nations; others did that, just under 
their nose; he was sent to places at a distance, a vast way oft, where what he did 
could not be thought an annoyance to them. Now if they would lay all this 
together, surely they would see that they had no reason to be angry with Paul 
for preaching among the Gentiles, or construe it an act of ill-will to his own 
nation, for he was compelled to it, contrary to his own mind, by an overruling 
command from Heayen, 


22 And they gave him audience unto this word, 
and then lifted up their voices, and said, Away with 
such a fellow from the earth: for itis not fit that he 
should live. 23 And as they cried out, and cast off 
their clothes, and threw dust into the air, 24 The 
chief captain commanded him to be brought into 
the castle, and bade that he should be examined by 
scourging; that he might know wherefore they cried 
so against him. 25 And as they bound him with 
thongs, Paul said unto the centurion that stood by, 
Is it lawful for you to scourge a man that is a Roman, 
and uncondemned? 26 When the centurion heard 
that, he went and told the chief captain, saying, ‘Take 
heed what thou doest: for this man is a Roman. 
27 Then the chief captain came, and said unto him, 
Tell me, art thou a Roman? He said, Yea. 28 
And the chief captain answered, With a great sum 
obtained I this freedom. And Paul said, But I was 
29 Then straightway they departed from 
him which should have examined him: and the chief 
captain also was afraid, after he knew that he was 
a Roman, and because he had bound him. 30 On 
the morrow, because he would have known the cer- 
tainty wherefore he was accused of the Jews, he 
loosed him from /is bands, and commanded the 
chief priests and all their council to appear, and 


brought Paul down, and set him before them. 


Paul was going on with his account of himself; had shewed them his com- 
mission to preach among the Gentiles, without any peevish reflections upon the 
Jews; ane we may suppose, designed next to shew how he was afterwards 
by a special direction of the Holy Ghost, at Antioch separated to this service ; 
how tender he was of the Jews, and now respectful to them, and how careful 
to give them the precedency in all places whither he came, and to unite Jews 
and Gentiles in one body; and then to shew how wonderfully God had owned 
him, and what good service had been done to the interest of God’s kingdom 
among men in general, without damage to any of the true interests of the 
Jewish church in particular. But whatever he designs to say, they resolve he 
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: 2 & ave him audience to this word.” Hitherto 
pc nae aa ee ace Sl sane attention; but, when he speaks of 
bene ites ea the Gentiles, though it was what Christ himself said to him, they 
cannot bear it, not so much as to hear the Gentiles named, such an enmity had 
th to them, and such a jealousy of them. Upon the mention of this, they 
pec no manner of patience, but forget all rules of decency gad equity ; thus 
were they provoked to jealousy by them that were no people, Rom. x.19. Now 
sai, Sy tenicus and ontrageous the people were against Paul, for men- 
tioning” the Gentiles as a the cognizance of Divine grace, and so jus- 

ifying hi aching among them. ; é 78 f 
We tnerinuerrubte him by lifting up their voice, to put him into gomendny and 
that nobody might hear a word he said. Galled consciences kick at the least 
touch: and those who are resolyed not to be ruled by reason commonly resolve 
not to hear it, if they can help it. And the spirit of enmity against the Gospel 
of Christ commonly shews itself in silencing the ministers of Christ and his Gos- 
pel, and stopping their mouths as the Jews did Paul’s here. Their fathers had said 
to the best of seers, See not, Jsa. xxx. 10; and so they to the best of speakers, 
“Speak not : forbear, wherefore shouldst thou be smitten ?” 2 Chr. xxv. 16. 

2, They clamonred against him as one that was unworthy of life, much more 
of liberty. Without weighing the arguments he had urged in his own defence, 
or offering to make any answer to them, they cried out with a confused noise, 
“ Away with such a fellow as this from the earth,’ who pretends to have a 
commission to go preach to the Gentiles; why “it is not fit that he should live.’ 
Thus the men that have been the greatest blessings of their age have been 
represented not only as the burthens of the earth, but the plague of their 
generation. He that was worthy of the greatest honours of life is condemned 
as not worthy of life itself. See what different sentiments God and men 
have of good men; and yet they both agree in this, that they are not likely to 
live long in this world. ‘Paul saith of the godly Jews, that they were men “of 
whom the world was not worthy,” Heb. xi. 38; and, therefore, they must_be 
removed, that the world may be justly punished with the loss of them. The 
ungodly Jews here say of Paul, that it was not fit he should live; and therefore 
he must be removed, that the world may be eased of the burthen of him, as of 
the two witnesses, Rev. xi. 10. _ : ] ; 

3. They went stark mad against Paul, and against the chief captain for not 
killing him immediately, at their request, or throwing him as a prey into their 
teeth, that they might devour him, ver, 23.. As men whose reason was quite 
lost in passion, they cried out like roaring lions, or ranging bears, and howled 
like the evening wolves. They cast off their clothes with at and violence, as 
much as to say, that thus they would tear him, if chey could but come at him, 
Or rather, they thus shewed how ready they were to stone him; they that stoned 
Stephen threw off their clothes, ver. 20; or, they rent their clothes, as if he had 
spoken blasphemy, and threw dust into the air_in detestation of it; or, sig- 
nifying how ready they were to throw stones at Paul, if the chief captain would 
have permitted them. But why should they go about to give a reason for these 
expressions of fury, which they themselves could not account for? All they 
intended was to make the chief captain sensible how much they were enraged 
and exasperated at Paul, so that he could not do any thing to gratify them more 
than to let them have their will against him. c : 

4. The chief captain took care for his safety by ordering him to be brought 
into the castle, ver. 24. A prison sometimes has been a protection to good 
men from popular rage. Paul’s hour was not yet.come, he had not finished 
his testimony; and, therefore, God raised up one that took care of him, when 
none of his friends durst appear on hisbehalf. Grant not, O Lord, the desire 
of the wicked. : : 

5. He ordered him the torture, to force from hima confession of some flagrant 
crime, which had proyoked the people to such an uncommon violence against 
him. He “bade that he should be examined be scourging ;” as now in some 
countries by the rack, “that he might know wherefore they cried so against 
him.” Herein he did not proceed fairly; he should have singled out some of 
the clamorous, tumultuous complainants, and taken them into the castle, as 
breakers of the peace, and should have examined them, and by scourging too, 
what they had to lay to the charge of a man that could give so good an account 
of himself, and did not appear to have done any thing worthy of death or of 
bonds. It was proper to ask them, but not at all proper to ask Paul, “ where- 
fore they cried so against him?” He could tell that he had given them no just 
cause to do it; if there were any cause, let them produce it. No man is bound 
to accuse himself, though he be guilty, much less ought he to be compelled to 
accuse himself, when he is innocent. Surely, the chief captain did not know the 
Jewish nation, when he concluded that he must needs have done something very 
ill whom they cried out against. Had they not just thus cried out against our 
Lord Jesus, ** Crucify him, crucify him,” when they had not one word to say in 
answer to the judge’s question, ‘‘ Why, what evil has he done?” Is this a fair 
or just occasion to scourge Paul, that a rude, tumultuous mob ery out against 
him, but cannot tell why or wherefore, and therefore he must be forced to tell? 

6. Paul pleaded his privilege as a Roman citizen, by which he was exempted 
from all trials and punishments of this nature; ver. 25, “as they bound him 
with thongs,” or leathern bands, to the whipping-post, as they used the vilest 
of malefactors in Bridewell, from whom they would extort a confession, he 
made no outery against the injustice of their proceedings against an innocent 
man, but very mildly let them understand the illegality of their proceedings 
against him as a citizen of Rome; which he had done once before at Philippi, 
after he had been scourged, ch. xvi. 37; but here he makes use of it for pre- 
vention, He “said to the centurion that stood by,” You know the law, pray, 
“Ts it lawful for you,” who are yourselves Romans, “to scourge a man that is 
a Roman, and uncondemned?” The manner of his speaking plainly speaks 
what a holy security and serenity of mind this good man enjoyed, not igtorbed 
either with anger or fear in the midst of all those indignities that were done 
him, and the danger he was in. The Romans had a law (it was called, Lex 
Sempronia) that if any magistrate did chastise or condemn a freeman of Rome, 
indicta causa,— without hearing him speak for himself, and pth eos upon 
the whole of his case, he should be liable to the sentence of the people, who 
were yery jealous of their liberties. It is indeed the privilege of every man not 
to have wrong done him, except it be proved he has done wrong; as it is of every 
Englishman by Magna Charta, not to be disseized of his life or freehold, but 
by a verdict of twelve men of his peers. 

7. The chief captain was surprised at this, and put into a fright. He had 
taken Paul to be a vagabond Egyptian, and wondered he could speak Greek, 
ch. xxi. 37; but is much more surprised now he finds that he is as good a 
gentleman as himself. How many men of great worth and merit are despised, 
because they are not known; are looked upon and treated as the offscouring 
of all things, when those that count them so, if they knew their true character, 
would own them to be of the excellent ones of the earth. The chief captain 
had centurions, under-oflicers, attending him, ch. xxi. 32; one of these reports 
this matter to the chief ae dee ver. 26, “Take heed what thou dost, for this 
man is a Roman;” and what indignity is done to him will be construed an 
offence against the majesty of the Roman people, as they loved to speak. ‘They 
all knew what a value was put upon es aed ege of the Roman citizens. Tully 
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extols it in one of his orations against Verres, O nomen dulce libertatus, O jus 
eximium nostre civitatis ! O lex Porcia! O leges Sempronia, facinus est vincire 
Romanum civem, scelus verberare,— O liberty! love thy charming name : and 
these our Porcian and Sempronian laws, how admirable! It is a crime to bind 
a Roman citizen, but an unpardonable one to beat him.’ Therefore, saith the 
centurion, let us look to ourselves; if this man be a Roman, and we do him any 
indignity, we shall be in danger to lose our commissions at least. Now 

Ist. The chief captain would be satisfied of the truth of this from his own 
mouth; ver. 37, “Tell me, art thou a Roman?” Art thou entitled to the 
privileges of a Roman citizen? Yes, saith Paul, lam; and perhaps produced 
some ticket or instrument which proved it, for otherwise they would scarce 
have taken his word. 

2nd. The chief captain very freely compares notes with him upon this matter, 
and it appears, that privilege Paul had as a Roman citizen was, of the two, 
more honourable than the colonel’s; for the colonel owns that his was pur- 
chased. Iama freeman of Rome, but “with a great sum obtained I this free- 
dom ;” it cost me dear, how came you by it? Why truly, saith Paul, “I was 
freeborn.” Some think he became entitled to his freedom by the place of his 
birth, as a native of Tarsus, a city privileged by the emperor with the same 
privileges that Rome itself enjoyed. Others rather think it was by his father 
or grandfather having served in the wars between Cesar and Antony, or some 
other of the civil wars of Rome, and being for some signal piece of service 
rewarded with the freedom of the city; and so Paul came to be freeborn. And 
here he pleads it for his own preservation; for which end not only we may but 
we ought to use all lawful means. 

3rd, This put an immediate stop to Paul’s trouble. They that were appointed 
to examine him by scourging quitted the spot’; they departed from him, ver. 29. 
lest they should run themselves into a snare. Nay, and the colonel himself, 
though we may suppose him to have a considerable interest, was afraid when 
he heard he was a Roman, because, though he had not beaten him, yet he had 
bound him, in order to his being beaten. Thus many are restrained from eyil 
Fences by the fear of man, that would not be restrained from them by the 
ear of God. See here the benefit of human laws and magistracy, and what 
reason we have to be thankful to God for them; for even when they haye given 
no countenance or special protection to God’s people and ministers, yet, by their 
general support of equity and fair-dealing between man and man, they have 
served to check the rage of wicked and unreasonable illegal men, that other- 
wise would know no bounds, and to say, “ Hitherto it shall come, but no farther ; 
here shall its proud waves be stayed.” And therefore this service we owe to all 
in authority, to pray for them, because this benefit we have reason to-expect 
from them, whether we have it or no, as long as we are quiet and peaceable, 
“to live quiet and peaceable lives in all godliness and honesty,” 1 Zim. ii. 1, 2. 

4th. The governor the next day brought Paul before the Sanhedrim, ver. 30. 
He first “loosed him from his bonds,” that those might not prejudge his cause. 
and that he might not be charged with having pinioned a Roman citizen, and 
then summoned “the chief priests and all their council” to come together to 
take cognizance of Paul’s case; for he found it to be a matter of religion, and 
therefore looked upon them to be the most proper judges of it. Gallio in this 
case discharged Paul; finding it to be a matter of their law, he drove the pro- 
secutors from the judgment-seat, ch. xviii. 16, and would not concern himself at 
all in it. But this Roman, that was a military man, kept Paul in custody, and 
appealed from the rabble to the general assembly. Now, First. We may hope 
that hereby he intended Paul’s safety, as thinking if he were an innocent and 
inoffensive man, though the multitude might be incensed against him, yet the 
chief priests and the elders would do him justice and clear him; for they were 
or should be men of learning and consideration, and their court governed by 
rules of equity. When the prophet could find no good among the poorer sort 
of people, he coneluded it was because they “knew not the way of the Lord 
nor the judgments of their God,” and promised himself that he should spee 
better among the great men, as the chief captain here did, but soon found him- 
self disappointed there: these have “altogether broken the yoke and burst the 
bonds,” Jer. v.. 4,5. But, Secondly, That which he is here said to aim at is the 
gratifying of his own curiosity. He “ would have known the certainty where- 
fore he was accused of the Jews.” Had he sent for Paul to his own chamber, 
and talked freely with him, he might soon have learned from him that which 
would have done more than satisfy his inquiry, and which might haye persuaded 
him to bea Christian. But it is too common for great men to affect to set that 
at a distance from them which might awaken their consciences, and to desire to 
have no more of the knowledge ot God’s ways than may serve them to talk of, 
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The close of the foregoing chapter left Paul in the high priest’s court, into which the 
chief captain (whether to his advantage or noI know not) had removed his cause from 
the mob; and if his enemies act there against him with less noise, yet it is with more 
subtlety. Now here we have, I. Paul's protestation of his own integrity, and of a 
civil respect to the high priest, however he had upon a sudden spoken warmly to 
him, and justly, ver. 1—5. II. Paul’s prudent contrivance to get himself clear of 
them, by setting the Pharisees and Sadducees at variance one with another, ver. 6—9. 
III. The governor's seasonable interposal to rescue him out of their hands likewise, 
ver. 10. LV. Christ’s more comfortable appearing to him, to animate him against those 
difficulties that lay before him, and to tell him what he must expect, ver, 11. V. A bloody 
conspiracy of some desperate Jews to kill Paul, and their drawing in the chief priests 
and the elders to be aiders and abetters with them in it, ver. 12—15. WI. The dis- 
covery of this conspiracy to Paul, and by him to the chief captain, who perceived so 
much of their inveterate malice against Paul, that he had reason enough to believe the 
truth of it, ver. 16—22. WII. The chief captain’s care of Paul's safety, by which he 
prevented the execution of the design; he sent him away immediately under a strong 
guard, from Jerusalem to Ca@sarea, which was now the residence of Felix, the Roman 
governor, and there he safely arrived, ver. 23—35, 


ND Paul, earnestly behold- 
ing the council, said, Men 
and brethren, I have lived 
in all good conscience be- 
fore God until this day. 2 
And the high priest Ananias 
commanded them that stood 
by him to smite him on the 
mouth. 8 Then said Paul 
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unto him, God shall smite thee, thow whited wall: 
for sittest thou to judge me after the law, and com- 
mandest me to be smitten contrary to the law? 4 
And they that stood by said, Revilest thou God’s high 
priest ? 5 Then said Paul, I wist not, brethren, that 
he was the high priest: for it is written, Thou shalt 


not speak evil of the ruler of thy people. 


Perhaps when Paul was brought, as he often was, (corpus cum causa,— the 
pon and the cause together,’) before heathen magistrates and councils, where 

e and his cause were slighted, because not at all understood ; he thought, if he 
were brought before the Sanhedrim at Jerusalem, he should be able to deal 
with them to some good purpose, and yet we do not find that he works at all 
upon them. Here we have, 

First. Paul’s protestation of his own integrity. Whether the chief priest put 
any question to him, or the chief captain made any representation of his case to 
the court, we are not told. But Paul appeared here, 

1. With a good courage. He was not at all put out of countenance upon his 
being brought before such an august assembly, which in his youth he had con- 
ceived such a veneration for; nor did he fear their calling him to an account 
about the letters they gave him to Damascus, to persecute the Christians there, 
though (for aught we know) this was the first time he had ever seen them since; 
but he “earnestly beheld the council.” When Stephen was brought before 
them they thought to have faced him down, but could not, such was his holy 
confidence; they “looked stedfastly on him, and his face was as that of an 
angel,” ch. vi. 15. Now Paul was brought before them he thought to have faced 
them down, but could not, such was their wicked impudence. However, now 
was fulfilled in him what God promised to Ezekiel, #ze. iii. 8, 9, “ I have made 
pa ee strong against their faces; fear them not, neither be dismayed at their 

ooks.” 

2. With a good conscience, and that gave him a good courage. 

Hic murus aheneus esto, 

Nil conscire sibi—— 
* Be this thy brazen bulwark of defence, 
Still to preserve thy conscious innocence.’ | 

He said, “Men and brethren, I have lived in all good conscience before God 
until this day.” However I may be reproached, my heart doth not reproach me, 
but witnesseth for me. Ist. He had always been a man inclined to religion. He 
never was a man that lived at large, but always put a difference between moral 
good and evil; even in his unregenerate state he was, as “ touching the right- 
eousness that was in the law, blameless.” He was no unthinking man, who 
never considered what he did, no designing man, who cared not what he did, so 
he could but compass his own ends. 2nd. Even when he persecuted the church 
of God, yet he thought he ought to do it, and that he did God service in it. 
Though his conscience was misinformed, yet he acted according to the dictates 
of it: see ch. xxvi. 9. 3rd. He seems rather to speak of the time since his 
conversion, since he left the service of the high priest, and fell under their dis- 
pleasure for so doing. He doth not say, From my beginning until this day; but 
all the time in which you have looked upon me as a deserter, an apostate, and 
an enemy to your church, even to this day, “I have lived in all good conscience 
before God;*” whatever you may think of me, I have in every thing approved 
myself to God, and lived honestly, Heb. xiii. 18. He had aimed at nothing but 
to please God, and do his duty in those things for which they were so incensed 
against him; in all he had done towards the setting up of the kingdom of Christ, 
and the setting of it up among the Gentiles, he had acted conscientiously. 

See here the character of an honest man, First. He sets God before him, and 
lives as in his sight, and under his eye, and with an eye tohim. “ Walk before 
me, and be thou upright.” Secondly. He makes conscience of what he saith and 
doth; and, though he may be under some mistakes, yet according to the best of 
his knowledge he abstains from that which is evil, and cleaves to that which is 
good. Thirdly. He is universally conscientious; and they that are not so are 
not at all truly conscientious ; is so in all manner of conyersation. “TI haye lived 
in all good conscience ;” have had my whole conversation under the direction 
and dominion of conscience. Fourthl. He continues so, and perseveres in it ; 
Ihave lived so until this day. Whatever changes pass over hin, he is still the 
same, strictly conscientious. And those who thus live in all good conscience 
before God may, like Paul here, lift up their face without spot; and, if their 
hearts condemn them not, may have confidence both towards God and man, as 
Job had when he still held fast his integrity, and Paul himself, whose rejoicing 
was this, the testimony of his conscience. : ; ; : 

Secondly. The abuse which Ananias the high priest did to Paul. He “com- 
manded them that stood by,” the beadles that attended the court, “to smite him 
on the mouth,” ver. 2, to give him a dash on the teeth, either with a hand, or with 
arod. Our Lord Jesus was thus despitefully used in this court, by one of the 
servants, Jno. xviii. 22; as was foretold, Mic. y. 1, “‘ They shall smite the judge 
of Israel upon the cheek.” But here was an order of court for the doing of it, 
and it is likely it. was done. ’ 

1. The high priest was highly offended at Paul; some think because he looked 
so boldly and earnestly at the council, as if he would face them down; others, 
because he did not Badass himself particularly to him, as president, with some 
title of honour and respect, but spoke freely and familiarly to them all, as men 
and brethren. His protestation of his integrity was provocation enough to one 
who was resolyed to run him down, and make him odious. When he could 
charge him with no crime, he thought it was crime enough that he asserted his 
own innocency. a A J 

2, In his rage he ordered him to be smitten, so to put disgrace upon him ; and 
to be smitten on the mouth, as having offended with his lips, and in token of his 
enjoining him silence. This brutish barbarous method he had recourse to when 
he “could not answer the wisdom and spirit wherewith he spake.” Thus Zede- 
kiah smote Micaiah, 1 Kin. xxii. 24; and Pashur smote Jeremiah, Jer. xx. 2; 
when they spoke in the name of the Lord. If therefore we see such indignities 
done to good men,—nay, if they be done to us for well somes and well saying,— 
we must not think it strange; Christ will give those the kisses of his mouth, 
Cant. i. 2, who for his sake receive blows on the mouth. And though it may be 
expected that, as Solomon saith, “ every man should kiss his lips that giveth a 
right answer,” Pr. xxiv. 25, yet we often see the contrary. 5 : 

Thirdly. The denunciation of the wrath of God against the high priest for 
this wickedness in the place of judgment, Hccl. iii. 16; and it agrees with what 
follows there, ver. 17, with which Solomon comforted himself, “I said in mine 
heart, God shall judge the righteous and the wicked:” “ God shall smite thee, 
thou whited wall,” ver. 3. Paul did not speak this in any sinful heat or passion, 
but in a holy zeal against the high priest’s abuse of his power, and with some- 
thing of a prophetic spirit, not at all with a spirit of revenge. 
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1. He gives him his due characters “thot whited wall,” that is, thou hypo- 
pleat mud wall, trash and dirt, and rubbish underneath, but plastered over, 
or whitewashed. It is the same comparison in effect with that of Christ, when 
he compares the Pharisees to whited sepulchres, M/at. xxiii. 27. They that 
5 aries 
something that made them look not only clean, but gay. eines 

2. He reads him his just doom. ‘God shall smite thee,” shall bring upon 
thee his sore Judgments, especially spiritual judgments. Grotius thinks this 
was fulfilled soon after in his removal from the oftice of the high priest, either 
by, death or deprivation, for he finds another in that office a little while after 
this ; probably he was smitten by some sudden stroke of Divine vengeance, 
Jeroboam s hand was withered when it was stretched out against a prophet. 

3. He assigns a good reason for that doom; “for sittest thou” there, as presi- 
eae in the supreme judicature of the church, pretending “to judge me after 

he law,” to convict and condemn me by the law, “and yet commandest me to be 
smitten,” before any crime is proved upon me, which is “ contrary to the law?” 
No man must be beaten unless he was worthy to be beaten, Deu. xxv. 2. Itis 
against all law, human and Divine, natural and positive, to hinder a man from 
making his defence, and to condemn him unheard. When Paul was beaten by 
the rabble, he could say, “Father, forgive them, they know not what they 
ge eat it is inexcusable in a high priest that is appointed to judge according 

Fourthly. The offence which was taken at this bold word of Paul's: v 
“They that stood by said, Revilest thou God’s high eorime fo enente 
conjectured that those who blamed Paul for what he said were believing Jews, 
who were zealous for the law, and Creede Sass fcr the honour of the high 

aul should thus reflect upon him, 
See here then, 

1, What a hard game Paul had to play, when his enemies were abusive to him, 
and his friends were so far from standing by him, and appearing for him, that 
they were ready to find fault with his management. 

2. How apt even the disciples of Christ themselves are to overvalue outward 
pomp and power. As because the temple had been God’s temple, and a mag- 
nificent structure, there were those who followed Christ that could not bear to 
have any thing said that threatened the destruction of it; so, because the high 
priest had been God’s high priest, and was a man that made a figure, though is 
was an inveterate enemy to Christianity, yet these were disgusted at Paul for 
giving him his due. 

Fifthly. The excuse that Paul made for what he had said, because he found it 
was a stumblingblock to his weak brethren, and might prejudice them against 
him in other things. These Jewish Christians, enough weak, yet were brethren, 
so he calls them here, and in consideration of that is almost ready to recall his 
words; for “ who is offended,” saith he, “and I burn not ?” 2 Cor. xi. 29. His fixed 
resolution was rather to abridge himself in the use of his Christian liberty than 
give offence to a weak brother; rather than do it he will eat no flesh while the 
world stands, 1 Cor. viii. 13. And so here, though he had taken a liberty to tell 
the high priest his own, yet when he found it gave offence, he cried peccayi, 
wished he had not done it ; and, though he did not beg the high priest’s pardon, 
nor excuse it to him, yet he begs their pardon who took oftence at it, because 
this was not a time to inform them better, nor to say what he could say to 
justify himself. 

1. He excuseth it with this, that he did not consider, when he said it, who he 
spoke to; ver. 5, “ I wist not, brethren, that he was the high priest ;” ov« dew, L 
did not just then think of the dignity of his place, or else I would have spoken 
more respectfully to him. I see not how we can with any probability think that 
Paul did not know him to be the high priest, for Paul had been seven days in 
the temple at the time of the feast, where he could not miss of seeing the high 
priest; and his telling him that he sat to judge him after the law, shews that he 
knew who he was; but, saith he, I did not consider it. Dr. Whitby puts this 
sense upon it, that the prophetic impulse that was upon him, and inwardly 
moved him to say what he did, did not permit him to advert that it was the 
high priest, lest this law might have restrained him from complying with that 
impulse, but the Jews acknowledged that prophets might use a liberty in 
speaking of rulers which others might not, as Zsa. i. 10, 23. Or, (as he quotes 
ine sense of Grotius and Lightfoot,) Paul doth not go about to excuse what he 
had said in the least, but rather to justify it: 1 own that God’s high priest is 
not to be reviled; but I do not own this Ananias to be high priest, he is an 
usurper, he came to the office by bribery and corruption; and the Jewish 
peor leae b that he who doth so is neither a judge, nor to be honoured as 
such. et, 

2. He takes care that what he had said should not be drawn into a precedent, 
to the weakening of the obligation of that law inthe least; “for it is written,’ 
and it remains a law in full force, ** Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of thy 
people.” It is for the public good that the honour of the magistracy should be 
supported, and not suffer for the miscarriages of those that are intrusted with 
it; and therefore that a decorum be observed in speaking both of and to 
princes and judges. Even in Job’s time it was not thought “ fit to say to a king, 
Thou art wicked; or to princes, You are ungodly,” Job xxxiv. 18. Even when 
we do well and suffer for it we must take it patiently, 1 Pet. ii. 20. Not as if 

reat men may not hear of their faults, and public grievances be complained of 
By proper persons, and in a decent manner, but there must be a particular 
tenderness for the honour and reputation of those in authority more than of 
other people, because the law of God requires a particular reverence to be paid 
to them, as God’s vicegerents ; and it is of dangerous consequence to have those 
any way countenanced who “despise dominions, and speak eyil of diguities,” 
Jude 8; “ Curse not the king, no, not in thy thought,” eel. x. 20, 


6 But when Paul perceived that the one part were 
Sadducees, and the other Pharisees, he cried out in 
the council, Men and brethren, I am a Pharisee, the 
son of a Pharisee: of the hope and resurrection of 
the dead I am called in question. 7 And when he 
had go said, there arose a dissension between the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees: and the multitude 
was divided. 8 For the Sadducees say that there 
is no resurrection, neither angel, nor spirit: but the 
Pharisees confess both. 9 And there arose a great 
cry: and the scribes that were of the Pharisees’ part 
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arose, and strove, saying, We find no evil in this 
man: but if a spirit or an angel hath spoken to him, 
let us not fight against God. 10 And when there 
arose a great dissension, the chief captain, fearing 
lest Paul should have been pulled in pieces of them, 
commanded the soldiers to go down, and to take 
him by force from among them, and to bring him 
into the castle. 11 And the night following the 
Lord stood by him, and said, Be of good cheer, 
Paul: for as thou hast testified of me in Jerusalem, 
so must thou bear witness also at Rome. 


“Many are the troubles of the righienas; but” some way or other “the Lord 
delivereth them out of them all.” Paul owned he had experienced the truth of 
this in the persecutions he had undergone among the Gentiles: see 2 Tim. iii. 11, 
* out of them all the Lord delivered me.” And now he finds that he that has 
delivered, doth and will. He that delivered him in the foregoing chapter from 
the tumult of the people here delivers him from that of the elders, 2 
First. His own prudence and ingenuity stand him in some stead, and contri- 
bute much to his escape. Paul’s greatest honour, and that upon which he most 
valued himself, was that he was a Christian, and an apostle of Christ, and all 
his other honours he despised and made nothing of, in comparison with those, 
“counting them but dung that he might win Christ,” and yet he had sometimes 
oceasion to make use of his other honours, and they did him service. His being 
a citizen of Rome saved him in the foregoing chapter from being whipped by 
the chief captain as a vagabond. And here his being a Pharisee sayed him from 
being condemned by the Sanhedrim as an apostate from the faith and worship 
of the God of Teraee It will consist very well with our willingness to suffer for 
Christ to use all lawful methods, nay, and arts too, both to prevent suffering, 
and to extricate ourselves out of it. The honest policy Paul used here for his 
own preservation was to divide his judges, and to set them at variance one 
with another about him; and, by incensing one part of them more against him, 
age the contrary part for him. 


to en 
ae The great council was made up of Sadducees and Pharisees, and Paul per- | 


ceived it. He knew the characters of many of them, ever since he lived among 
them, and saw those among them whom he knew to be Sadducees, and others 
whom he knew to be Pharisees; ver. 6, “ One part were Sadducees, and the 
other Pharisees,” and perhaps near an equal part. Now these differed very 
much from one another, and yet they ordinarily agreed well enough to do the 
business of the council together. 

ist. The Pharisees were bigots, zealous for the ceremonies, not only those 
which God had appointed, but those which were enjoined by the tradition of 
the elders. They were great sticklers for the authority of the church, and for 
enforcing obedience to its injunctions, which occasioned many quarrels between 
them and our Lord Jesus. But at the same time they were very orthodox in 
the faith of the Jewish church concerning the world of spirits, ‘the resurrection 
of the dead, and the life of the world to come.’ 

2nd. The Sadducees were deists; no friends to the Scripture, or Divine reve- 
lation. The books of Moses they admitted as containing a good history, and a 


ood law, but had little regard to the other books of the Old Testament: see | 
ii The account here given of these Sadducees is, First. That they | 


at xxil. 23. 
deny the resurrection, not only the return of the body to life, but a future state 
of rewards and punishments; they had neither hope of eternal happiness nor 
dread of eternal misery, nor expectation of any thing on the other side death; 
and it was upon these principles that they said, ‘‘ It is vain to serve God, and 
called the proud happy,’ Mal. iti. 14,15. Secondly. That they denied the exist- 
ence of angels and spirits, and allowed of no being but matter. They thought 


that God himself was corporeal, and had parts and members as we have. When | 
they read of angels in the Old Testament they supposed them to be messengers | 


that God made and sent on his errands as there was occasion; or that they were 


impressions on the fancies of those they were sent to, and no real existences; that | 


they were this, or that, or any thing rather than what they were. And as for the 
sone of men, they looked upon them to be nothing else but the temperament of 
the humours of the body, or the animal spirits; but denied their existence in a 
state of separation from the body, and any difference between the soul of a man 
and of a beast. These no doubt pretended to be freethinkers, but really thought 
as meanly, absurdly, and slavishly as possible. 
corrupt and wicked principles could come into office, and have a place in the 
great Sanhedrim. But many of them were of quality and estate, and they com- 
plied with the public establishment, and so got in, and kept in. But they were 
generally stigmatized as heretics, were ranked with the Epicureans, and were 
ph hg against, and excluded trom eternal life. The prayer which the modern 


ews use against Christians, Witsius thinks, was designed by Gamaliel, who | 
made it, against the Sadducees; and that they meant them in their usual impre- | 


cation, ‘ Let the name of the wicked rot.’ But how degenerate was the charac- 
ter and how miserable the state of the Jewish church, when such profane men 
as these were among their rulers! 

2. In this matter of difference between the Pharisees and Sadducees Paul 
openly declared himself to be on the Pharisees’ side, against the Sadducees ; 
ver. 6, he cried out, so as to be heard by all, “‘I am a Pharisee,” was bred a 
Pharisee, nay, I was born one in effect, for I was “the son of a Pharisee,” my 
father was one before me, and thus far I am still a Pharisee, that I ‘‘ hope for 
the resurrection of the dead;” and I may truly say, that if the matter were 
rightly understood it would be found this was it for which I was now “called 
in question.” When Christ was upon the earth the Pharisees set themselves 
most against him, because he witnessed against their traditions and corrupt 
glosses upon the law. But after his ascension the Sadducees set themselves 
most against his apostles, because they “ preached through Jesus the resurrec- 
tion of the dead,” ch. iv. 1, 2. And it is said, ch. v. 17, that they were the sect of 
the Sadducees that were filled with indignation at them, because they preached 
that life and immortality which is brought to light by the Gospel. ow here, 

(ist. Paul owns himself a Pharisee so far as the Pharisees were in the right. 
Though, as Pharisaism was opposed to Christianity, he set himself against it, 


and against all its traditions that were set ny, in competition with the law of 
dh 


God or in contradiction to the Gospel of rist, but as it was opposed to 
Sadducism, he adhered to it. We must never think the worse of any truth 
of God, nor be more shy of owning it, for its being held by men otherwise 
corrupt. Ifthe Pharisees will hope for the resurrection of the dead, Paul will 
go along with them in that hope, and he one of them whether they will or no. 
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It is strange how men of such | 
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end. He might truly say that, being persecuted as a Christian, this was the 
thing he was called in question for. Perhaps he knew that the Sadducees, 
though they had not such an interest in the common people as the Pharisees 
had, yet had underhand incensed the mob against him, under pepe of his 
having preached to the Gentiles, but really because he had preached the hope of 
the resurrection. However, being called in question for his being a Christian, 
he might truly say he was called in question “for the hope of the resurrection 
of the dead,” as he afterwards pleaded, ch. xxiv. 15; xxvi. 6,7. Though Paul 
preached against the traditions of the elders, as his Master had done, and 
therein opposed the Pharisees, yet he valued himself more upon his preachin 
for the resurrection of the dead, and a future state, in which he concurred wit 
the Pharisees. ae ae a! ; 

3. This occasioned a division in the council. It is probable the high 
sided with the Sadducees, as he had done, ch. v. 17, and made it to appear by his 
rage at Paul, ver. 2, which alarmed the Pharisees so much the more, but so it 
was, there arose a dissension between the Pharisees and the Sadducees, ver. 7 ; 
for this word of Paul’s made the Sadducees more warm, and the Pharisees more 
cool in the prosecution of him; so that “the multitude was divided,” éoxic6n,— 
there was a schism, that is, a quarrel among them, and the edge of their zeal 
began to turn from Paul against one another; nor could they go on to act 
against him when they could not agree among themselves, or prosecute him for 
breaking the unity of the church, when there was so little among them of the 
unity of the spirit. All the ery had been against Paul, but now there arose a 
great cry against one another, ver. 9. So much did a fierce, furious spirit, prevail 
among all orders of the Jews at this time, that every thing was done with 
clamour and noise, and in such a tumultuous manner were the great principles 
of their religion stickled for, by which they received little service; for “the 
wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of God.” Gainsayers may be con- 
vinced by fair reasoning, but never by a great cry. 

4. The Pharisees hereupon (would one think it?) took Paul’s part, ver. 9; 
they strove, dcuaxovro,— they fought,’ saying, ‘‘ we find no evil in this man.” He 
had carried himself decently and reverently in the temple, and had attended the 
service of the church; and, though it was but occasionally, yet he shewed that 
he was not such an enemy to it as he was said to be. He had spoken kt 
handsomely in his own defence, and given a good account of himself; and ha 
now declared himself orthodox in the great principles of religion, as well as 
regular and conscientious in his conversation, and therefore they cannot see he 
has “done any thing worthy of death or of bonds.” Nay, they go farther, “Ifa 
spirit or an angel hath spoken to him” concerning Jesus, and put him upon 
preaching as he doth, though we may not be so far satisfied as to give credit to 
him, yet we ought to be cautioned not to oppona him, lest we be found fighting 
a ra God, as Gamaliel, who was himself a Pharisee, had agreed, ch. vy. 39. 

ow here 

Ist. We may observe it to the honour of the Gospel, that it was witnessed to 
even by its adversaries, and confessions not only of its innocency, but of its 
excellency, were extorted sometimes by the power of truth, even from those 
that persecuted it. Pilate found no fault in Christ though he put him to death, 
nor Festus in Paul, though he continued him in bonds; and the Pharisees here 
supposed it possible that Paul might haye a commission sent him from heayen 
by an angel to do what he did; and yet it should seem, as elders, they after this 
joined with the high priest in prosecuting him, ch. xxiv. 1. They sinned against 
the knowledge which they not only had, but sometimes owned, as_ Christ 
ie said of them, ‘They have both seen and hated both me and my Father,” 

no. xv. 24, et, 

2nd. We will hope that some of them at least did from henceforward conceive 
a better opinion of Paul than they had had, and were favourable to him, haying 
had such a satisfactory account both of his conversation in all good conscience 
and of his faith touching another world; and then it must be observed to their 
honour, that their zeal for the traditions of the elders, which Paul had departed 
from, was sofar swallowed up in a zeal for the great and fundamental doctrines 
of religion, to which Paul still adhered, that if he will heartily join with them 
against the Sadducees, and stick to the hope of the resurrection of the dead, 
they will not think his shaking off the ceremonial law to be any evil in him, but 
charitably hope that he walks according to the light God has given him by some 
angel or spirit, and are so far from persecuting him that they are ready to 
patronize and protect him. The persecuting Pharisees of the church of Rome 
are not of this spirit, for let a man be never so sincere and zealous for all the 
articles of the Christian faith, yet, if he lay not his neck under the yoke of their 
Say authority, they fin evil enough in him to persecute him unto the 
death, 

Secondly. The chief captain’s care and conduct stands him in more stead; for 
when he had thrown this bone of contention between the Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees, which had set them together by the ears, and had gained a fair testimony 
from the Pharisees, yet he is never the nearer, but is in danger of being pulled 
in pieces by them; the Pharisees pulling to have him set at liberty, and the 
Sadducees pulling to have him put to death, or thrown to the people, like Daniel 
into the den of tions; so that the chief*captain was forced to come with his 
soldiers and rescue him, as he had done, ch. xxi. 32; xxii. 24. 

1. See here Paul’s danger. Between his friends and his enemies he had like 
to have been pulled to pieces, the one hugging him to death, the other erushing 
him to death; such violences are they liable to that are eminent, and that are 
become remarkable, as Paul was, who was by some so much beloved, and by 
others so much maligned. 

2. His deliverance. ‘The chief captain ordered his “soldiers to go down” 
from the upper wards, “and to take him by force from among them,” out of 
that apartment in the temple where he had ordered the council to meet, “and 
to bring him into the castle,” or tower of Antonia; for he saw he could make 
nothing of them towards the understanding of the merits of his cause. F 

Thirdly. Divine consolations stood him in most stead of all. The chief captain 
had rescued him out of the hands of cruel men; but still he had him in eustody, 
and what might be the issue he could not tell, The castle was indeed a protec- 
tion to him, but withal it was a confinement; and as it was now his preservation 
from so great a death, it might be his reservation for a greater. We do not find 
that any of the apostles or elders at Jerusalem came to him; either they had not 
courage, or they had not admission. Perhaps, “in the night following,” Paul 
was full of thoughts and cares what should become of him, and how his present 
troubles might i turned to answer some good purpose. Then did the Lord 
Jesus make him a kind visit, and though at midnight, yet a very seasonable one; 
ver. 11, ‘The Lord stood by him,” came to his bedside, though perhaps it was 
but a bed of straw, to shew him that he was all the day long with him really, as 
sure as he was in the night with him visibly. Note, Whoever is against us, we 
need not fear if the Lord stand by us; if he undertake our protection we may 
set those that seek our ruin at defiance. “ The Lord is with those that uphol 
my soul,” and then nothing can come amiss. 

1. Christ bids him have a good heart on it; “ Be of good cheer, Paul;” be not 
discouraged, let not what has PADP SERS sadden thee, nor let what may yet be 
before thee frighten thee. Note, It is the will of Christ that his seryants that 
are faithful should be always cheerful. Perhaps Paul, in the reflection, began 
to be jealous of himself, whether he had done well in what he said to the council 
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the day before; but Christ by this word satisfies him that God approved of his 

conduct. Or perhaps it troubled him that his friends did not come to him; 

ot res visit did itself speak, though he had not said it, “ Be of good cheer, 
aul.’ 

2. It is a strange argument which he makes use of to encourage him; “ As 
thou hast testified of me in Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness also at Rome.” 
One would think this was but cold comfort: As thou hast undergone a great 
deal of trouble for me, so thou must undergo a great deal more; and yet this 
was designed to hearten him; for hereby he is given to understand, Ist. That he 
had been serving Christ, as a witness for him, in what he had hitherto endured. 
It was for no fault that he was buffeted, and that it was not his former perse- 
cuting of the church that was now remembered against him, however he might 
remember it against himself, but he was still going on with his work. 2nd. ‘Chat 
he had not yet finished his testimony, nor was by his imprisonment laid aside as 
useless, but was only reserved for farther service. Nothing disheartened Paul 
so much as the thought of being taken off from doing service to Christ, and good 
to souls; Fear not, saith Christ, I have not done with thee. 3rd. Paul seems to 
have had a particular fancy, and an innocent one, to go to Rome, to preach the 
Gospel there, though it was already preached, and a church planted there; yet, 
being a citizen of Rome, he longed for a journey thither, and_had designed it, 
ch. xix, 21, “* After I have been at Jerusalem, I must also see Rome.” And he 
had written to the Romans some time ago, that he longed to see them, Rom. i. 11. 
Now he was ready to conclude that this had broke his measures, and he should 
never see Rome. But even in that Christ tells him he should be gratified, since 
he desired it for the honour of Christ and to do good. 


12 And when it was day, certain of the Jews 
banded together, and bound themselves under a 
curse, saying that they would neither eat nor drink 
till they had killed Paul. 13 And they were more 
than forty which had made this conspiracy. 14 
And they came to the chief priests and elders, and 
said, We have bound ourselves under a great curse, 
that we will eat nothing until we have slain Paul. 
15 Now therefore ye with the council signify to the 
chief captain that he bring him down unto you to 
morrow, as though ye would enquire something 
more perfectly concerning him: and we, or ever he 
come near, are ready to kill him. 16 And when 
Paul sister’s son heard of their lying in wait, he 
went and entered into the castle, and told Paul. 
17 Then Paul called one of the centurions unto 
him, and said, Bring this young man unto the chief 
captain: for he hath a certain thing to tell him. 
18 So he took him, and brought him to the chief 
captain, and said, Paul the prisoner called me unto 
him, and prayed me to bring this young man unto 
thee, who hath something to say unto thee. 19 
Then the chief captain took him by the hand, and 
went with him aside privately, and asked him, What 
is that thou hast to tell me? 20 And he said, The 
Jews have agreed to desire thee that thou wouldest 
bring down Paul to morrow into the council, as 
though they would enquire somewhat of him more 
perfectly. 21 But do not thou yield unto them: 
for there lie in wait for him of them more than 
forty men, which have bound themselves with an 
oath, that they will neither eat nor drink till they 
have killed him: and now are they ready, looking 
for a promise from thee. 22 So the chief captain 
then let the young man depart, and charged jzm, 
See thou tell no man that thou hast shewed these 
things to me. 23 And he called unto him two 
centurions, saying, Make ready two hundred soldiers 
to go to Czesarea, and horsemen threescore and ten, 
and spearmen two hundred, at the third hour of 
the night; 24 And provide them beasts, that they 
may set Paul on, and bring him safe unto Felix the 


governor, 25 And he wrote a letter after this 
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manner: 26 Claudius Lysias unto the most excel- 
lent governor Felix sendeth greeting. 27 This man 
was taken of the Jews, and should have been killed 
of them: then came I with an army, and rescued 
him, having understood that he was 2 Roman. 28 
And when I would have known the cause wherefore 
they accused him, I brought him forth into their 
council : 29 Whom I perceived to be accused of 
| questions of their law, but to have nothing laid to 
his charge worthy of death or of bonds. 30 And 
when it was told me how that the Jews laid wait for 
the man, I sent straightway to thee, and gave com- 
‘mandment to his accusers also to say before thee 
what they had against him. Farewell. 31 Then 
the soldiers, as it was commanded them, took aul 
and brought him by night to Antipatris. 32 On 
the morrow they left the horsemen to go with him, 
and returned to the castle: 33 Who, when they 
came to Caesarea, and delivered the epistle to the 
governor, presented Paul also before him. 34 And 
when the governor had read the letter, he asked of 
what province he was. And when he understood 
that he was of Cilicia; 385 I will hear thee, said 
he, when thine accusers are also come. And he 
commanded him to be kept in Herod’s judgment 
hall. 


We have here the story of a plot against the life of Paul; how it was laid, how 
it was discovered, and how it was defeated. 

First. How this plot was laid. They found they could gain nothing by popular 
tumult, or legal process, and therefore have recourse to the barbarous method 
of assassination ; they will come upon him suddenly and stab him, if they can 
but get him within their reach: so restless is their malice against this good 
man, that when one design fails they will turn another stone. Now observe 


re 

1. Who they were that formed this conspiracy. They were certain Jews that 
had the utmost degree of indignation against him because he was the apostle of 
the Gentiles, ver. 12. And they were more than forty that were in the design, 
ver. 13. ‘ Lord, how are they increased that trouble me!” 

2. When the conspiracy was formed. “‘ When it was day.” Satan had filled 
their hearts in the night to purpose it, and as soon as it was day they got 
together to prosecute it; answering the account which the prophet gives of 
some who work evil upon their beds, and when the morning is light they prac- 
tise it, and are laid under a woe for it, Mic. ii. 1. In the night Christ appeared 
to Paul to protect him, and when it was day here were forty men appearing 
against him to destroy him; they were not up so soon but Christ was up before 
them. “God shall help her, and that right early,” Ps. xlvi. 5. 

3. What the conspiracy was. These men banded together in a league, per- 
haps they called it a holy league: they engaged to stand by one another, and 
every one to his power to be aiding and assisting to murder Paul. It was 
strange that so many could so soon be got together, and that in Jerusalem too, 
that were so perfectly lost to all sense of humanity and honour, as to engage in 
so bloody a design. Well might the prophet’s complaint be renewed concerning 
Jerusalem, Jsa. i. 21, ‘“ Righteousness has lodged in it, but now murderers.” 
What a monstrous idea must these men have formed of Paul, before they could 
be capable of forming such a monstrous design against him. ‘They must be made 
to believe that he was the worst of men, an enemy to God and religion, and the 
curse and plague of his generation; when really his character was the reverse 
of all this. What laws of truth and justice, so sacred, so strong, which malice 
and bigotry will not break through ! , r 

4. How firm they made it, as they thought, that none of them might fly oft 
upon conscience of the horror of the fact at second thoughts. They “bound 


themselves under an anathema,” imprecating the heaviest_curses upon them~- 
selves, their souls, bodies, and families, if they did not kill Paul, and so quickly, 
that they would not eat or drink till they had done it. What a complication 
of wickedness is here! To design to kill an innocent man, a good man, a useful 
man, aman that had done them no harm, but was willing to do them all the 
zood he could, was going in the way of Cain, and spoke them to be of their 
father the devil, who was a murderer from the beginning; yet, as if this had 
been asmall matter, Ist. They bound themselves to it. To incline to do evil 
and intend to do it is bad, but to engage to do it is much worse. This is 
entering into covenant with the devil; it is swearing allegiance to the prince 
of darkness; it is leaving no room for repentance, nay, it is bidding detiance 
toit. 2nd. They bound one another to it, and did all i could not only to 
secure the damnation of their own souls, but of theirs whom they drew into 
the association. 3rd. They shewed a great contempt of the providence of God, 
and a presumption upon it; in that they bound themselves to do such a thing 
within so short a time as they could continue fasting, without any proviso 
or reserve for the disposal of an overruling Providence. When we say, To- 
morrow we will do this or that, be it never so lawful and good, forasmuch 


as we know not what shall be on the morrow, we must add, if the Lord will. 
But with what face could they insert a proviso for the permission of God’s 
providence, when they knew what they were about was directly against the 
prohibitions of God’s word? 4th. They shewed a great contempt of their own 
! souls and bodies. Of their own souls, in imprecating a curse upon them if they 
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i , in this desperate enterprise, (what a woeful dilemma did they 
ee ee acod! God certainly meets them with his curse if they do go 
on in it; and they desire he would if they do not,) and of their own bodies 
too, (for wilful sinners are the destroyers of both,) in tying themselves out from 
the necessary supports of life till they had accomplished a thing which they 
could never lawfully do, and perhaps not possibly do. Such language of hell 
they speak, that wish God to damn them, and the devil to take them, if they 
do not do so and so. “As they love cursing, so shall it come unto them.” Some 
think the meaning of this curse was, they would either kill Paul, as an Achan 
an accursed thing, a troubler of the camp, or, if they did not do it, they would 
make themselves accursed before God in his stead. 5th. They shewed a most 
eager desire to compass this matter, and an impatience till it was done ; not only 
like David's enemies, that were mad against him, and sworn against him, Ps. cii.8, 
but like the servants of Job against his enemy; “ O that we had of his flesh, 
we cannot be satisfied,” Job xxxi. 37. Persecntors are said to eat up God’s 
people as they eat bread; it is as much a gratification to them as meat to one 
that is hungry, Ps. xiv. 4. OE. ; ; 

5. What method they took to bring it about. There is no getting near Paul 
in the castle; he is there under the particular protection of the government, 
and is imprisoned, not as others are lest he should do harm, but lest he should 
have harm done him. And, therefore, the contrivance is, that the chief priests 
and elders must desire the governor of the castle to let Paul come to them 
to the council-chamber to be tarther examined. They have some questions to 
ask him, or something to say to him, and then in his passage from the castle 
to the council they would put an end to all disputes about Paul by killing him. 
Thus the plot was laid, ver. 14,15. Having been all day employed in engagin 
one another to this wickedness, towards evening they come to the principa 
members of ‘the great Sanhedrim, and, though they might have concealed their 
main design, and yet might have moved them upon some other pretence to send 
for Paul, they are so confident of their approbation of this villany, that they are 
not ashamed or afraid to own to them that they have “bound themselves under 
agreat curse,” without consulting the priests first whether they might lawfully 
do it, that they will eat nothing the next day till they have killed Paul. They 
design to breakfast the next morning upon his blood; they doubt not but the 
chief priests will not only countenance them in the design, but will lend them 
a helping hand, and be their tools to get them an opportunity of killing Paul; 
nay, and tell a lie for them too, pretending to the chief captain that “they 
would inquire something more perfectly concerns him,” when they meant 
no such thing. What a mean, what an ill, opinion had they of their priests, 
when they could apply to them on such an errand as this! And yet, as vile as 
the proposal was which was made to them, for aught appears, the priest and 
elders consented to it; and at the first word, without boggling at it in the least, 
premised to gratify them. Instead of reproving them, as they ought, for their 
wicked conspiracy, they bolstered them wp in it, because it was against Paul, 
whom they hated; and thus they made themselves partakers of toa crime, as 
much as if they had been the first in the conspiracy. 

Secondly. How the plot was discovered. We do not find that the plotters, 
though they took an oath of fidelity, took an oath of secrecy, either because they 
thought it did not need, they would every one keep his own counsel; or, because 
they thought they could accomplish it, though it should take wind and be 
known; but Providence so ordered it that it was brought to light, and so as 
effectually to be brought to nought. See here, 

1. How it was discovered to Paul; ver. 16, there was a youth that was related 
to Paul, his sister’s son, whose mother probably lived in Jerusalem, and some 
how or other, we are not told how, he heard of their lying in wait, either over- 
heard them talking of it among themselves, or got intelligence from some that 
were in the plot; and he went into the castle, probably as he used to do to 
attend on his uncle, and bring him what he wanted, which gave him a free 
access to him, and he told Paul what he heard. Note, God has many ways 
of bringing to light the hidden works of darkness; though the contrivers of 
them dig pee to hide them from the Lord, he can make a bird of the air to 
carry the voice, Mecl. x. 20, or the conspirators’ own tongues to betray them- 
selves. 

2. How it was discovered to the chief captain by the young man that told it 
Paul. This part of the story is related very particularly, perhaps because the 
penman was an eyewitness of the prudent and successful management of this 
affair, and remembered it with a deal of pleasure. Ist. Paul had got a good 
interest in the officers that attended, by his prudent, peaceable deportment. He 
could call one of the centurions to him, though a centurion was one in autho- 
rity, that had soldiers under him, and used to call, not to be called to; and he 
was ready to come at his call; ver. 17, and he desired that he would introduce 
this young man to the chief captain, to give in an information of something that 
concerned the honour of the government. 2nd. The centurion yery readily 
gratified him; ver. 18, he did not send a common soldier with him, but went 
himself, to keep the young man in countenance, to recommend his errand to the 
chief captain, and to shew his respects to Paul. “Paul the prisoner,” that was 
his title now, “called me to him, and prayed me to bring this young man to 
thee ;” what his business is I know not; bat “he hath something to say to 
thee.” Note, It is true charity to poor prisoners to act for them, as well as to 
give to them. ‘I was sick, and in prison,” and you went on an errand for me, 
will pass as well in the account as “ I was sick and in prison, and you came 
unto me,” to visit me, or sent me a token. Those that have acquaintance and 
interest should be ready to use it for the assistance of those that are in distress. 
The centurion helped to save Paul’s life by this piece of civility, which should 
engage us to be ready to do the like when there is oceasion. ‘“ Open thy mouth 
for the dumb,” Pr. xxxi. 8. Those that cannot give a good gift to God's pri- 
soners may yet speak a good word for them. 3rd. The chief captain received 
the information with a great deal of condescension and tenderness; yer. 19, He 
“took the young man by the hand,” as a friend or father, to encourage him, that 
he might not be dashed out of countenance, but might be assured of a fayour- 
able audience. The notice that is taken of this circumstance should encourage 
great men to make themselves easy of access to the meanest, upon any errand 
which may give them an opportunity of doing good, to “ condescend to them of 
low estate.” This familiarity to which this Roman tribune or colonel admitted 
Paul’s nephew is here upen record to his honour. [Let no man think he dis- 
parageth himself by his humility or charity. He “went with him aside pri- 
vately,” that none might hear his business, “and asked him, What isit that thou 
hast to tell me?” Tell me wherein I can be serviceable to Paul. It is probable 
the chief captain was the more obliging in this case, because he was sensible he 
had run himself into a premunire in binding Paul, against his privilege as a 
Roman citizen, which he was willing now to atone for. 4th. Th 
delivered his errand to the chief captain very readily and handsomely; ver. 20, 21, 

The Jews,” (he doth not say who, lest he should invidiously reflect upon the 
chief priests and the elders, and his business was to save his uncle’s life, not to 
accuse his enemies,) “have agreed to desire thee that thou wouldest bring down 
Paul to-morrow into the council,” presuming that, being so little a way, thou 
wilt send him without a guard; but “do not thou yield unto them,” we haye 
reason to believe thou wilt not when thou knowest the truth, “for there lic in 


wait for him of them more than forty pre who haye sworn to be the death of | 
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him, “and now are they ready looking for a promise from thee,” but I have 
happily got the start of them. Lastly. The captain dismissed the young man 
with a charge of secrecy; “See that thou tell no man that thou hast shewed 
these things unto me,” ver. 22. The favours of era men are not always to be 
bragged of ; and those that cannot keep counsel are not fit to be employed in 
business. If it should be known that the chief captain had this information 
brought him, perhaps they would compass and imagine the death of Paul some 
other way; therefore keep it private. ‘ 

Thirdly. How the plot was defeated. The chief captain, finding how impla- 
cable and inveterate the malice of the Jews was against Paul, and how restless 
they were in their designs to do him a mischief, and how near he now was to 
become himself accessory to it as a minister, resolves te send him away with all 
speed out of their reach. He received the intelligence with horror an ery pore 
tion, at the baseness and bloody mindedness of these Jews, and seems afraid lest, 
if he should continue Paul in his castle here, under never so strong a guard, they 
would find some way or other to compass their end notwithstanding, either beat 
the guards, or burn the castle; and, whatever came of it, he would, if possible, 

rotect Paul, because he looked upon it that he did not deserve such treatment. 

Vhat a melancholy observation is it, that the Jewish chief priests, when they 
knew of this assassination plot, should countenance it, and assist in it, while a 
Roman chief captain, purely from a natural sense of justice and humanity, when 
he knows it, sets himself to baffle it, and puts himself to a deal of trouble to do 
it effectually! 

1, He orders a considerable detachment of the Roman forces under his com- 
mand to get ready to go to Cesarea with all expedition, and to bring Paul thither 
to Felix the governor, where he might sooner expect to have Arcee done him 
than by the great Sanhedrim at Jerusalem. I see not but the chief captain 
might, without any usfaithfulness to the duty of his place, have set Paul at 
liberty, and given him leave to shift for his own safety ; for he was never legally 
committed to his custody as a criminal, and he himself owns that nothing was 
laid to his charge worthy of bonds, ver. 29, and he ought to have had the same 
tenderness for fis liberty that he had for his life; but he feared that would have 
incensed the Jews too much against him. Or, perhaps, finding Paul to be a very 
extraordinary man, he was proud to have him his prisoner, and under his pro- 
tection; and the mighty parade with which he sent him off, intimates as much. 
Two centurions, or captains of hundreds, are employed in this business; 
ver. 23, 24. They must get ready two hundred soldiers, — probably those under 
their own command,—to go to Cwsarea; and, with these, seventy horse, and two 
hundred spearmen, beside which, some think, were the chief captain’s guards: 
whether they were horse or foot, is not certain ; most probably foot, as pikemen, 
for the peceece as of the horse. See how justly God brought the Jewish nation 
under the Roman yoke, when such a party of the Roman army was necessary 
to restrain them from the most execrable villanies. There needed not all this 
force, there needed not any of it, to keep Paul from being reseued by his friends. 
Ten times this force would not have kept him from being rescued by an angel, 
if it had pleased God to work his deliverance that way, as he had sometimes 
done. But, ist. The chief captain designed hereby to expose the Jews as a 
headstrong, tumultuous people, that would not be kept within the bounds of 
duty and decency by the ordinary ministers of justice, but needed to be awed 
by such a train as this; and hearing how many were in the conspiracy against 
Paul, he thought less would not serve to defeat their attempt. 2nd. God 
designed hereby to encourage Paul,—for being thus attended, he was not only 
kept safe in the hands of his friends, but out of the hands of his enemies, —yet 
Paul did not desire such a guard, no more than Ezra did, £zr, viii. 22, and for 
the same reason, because he trusted in God’s all-sufficiency; but it was owing 
to the governor's own care. But he was also made considerable. Thus his 
bonds in Christ were made manifest all the country over, PAil. i. 13. And, so 
great an honour Mpaea 2 been Pe upon them before by the prediction of them, 
it was agreeable enough that they should be thus honourably attended, that the 
brethren in the Lord might wax the more confident by his bonds, when they 
saw him rather guarded as the patriot of his country, than guarded against as 
the pest of his country, and so great a preacher made so great a prisoner. 

When his enemies hate him, and, I doubt, his friends neglect him, then doth a 
Roman tribune patronize him, and carefully preyde First. For his ease. Let 
them “ provide beasts, that they may set Paul on.” Tiad his Jewish persecutors 
been to order his remove by habeas corpus to Cesarea, they would haye made 
him run on foot, or dragged him thither in a cart, or on a sledge, or have horsed 
him behind one of the troopers; but the chief captain treats im like a gentle- 
man, though he was his prisoner, and orders him a good pad to ride upon, not at 
all afraid that he should ride away. Nay, the order being that they s ould pro- 
duce, not a beast, but beasts, to set Paul on, we must either suppose that he was 
allowed so great a piece of state as to have a led horse, or more, that if he did 
not like one he might take another ; or, as some expositors conjecture, that he 
had beasts assigned him for his friends and companions, as many as pleased 
to go along with him, to divert him in his beast and to minister to him. 
Secondly. For his security. They have a strict charge given them by their 
commander in chief to “bring him safe to Felix the governor,” to whom he is 
consigned, and who was supreme in all civil affairs among the Jews, as this chief 
captain was in military affairs, ‘he Roman historians speak much of this Felix, 
as a man of mean extraction, but that raised himself by his shifts to be governor 
of Judea, in the execution of which office, ‘acitus, Hist. 5, says this of him, 
Per omnem sevitiam ac libidinem jus regium servili ingento exercuit,— He used 
royal power with a servile genius, in connection with all the varieties of cruelty 
aud lust.’ To the judgment of such a man as this is poor Paul turned over ; and 
yet better so than in the hands of Ananias the high priest. Now a prisoner, 
thus upon his deliverance by course of law, ought to be protected as well as a 

rince. 

e The chief captain orders, for the greater security of Paul, that he be taken 
away “at the third hour of the night,” which some understand of three hours 
after sunset, that it being now soon after the feast of Pentecost, that is, in the 
midst of summer, they might have the cool of the night to march in. Others, of 
three hours atter midnight, in the third watch, about three in the morning, that 
they might have the day before them, and might get out of Jerusalem before 
Paul’s enemies were stirring, and so might prevent any popular tumult, and 
leaye them to roar when they rose, like a lion disappointed of his prey. 

2. He writes a letter to Felix the governor of this province, by which he dis- 
chargeth himself from any farther care about Paul, and leayes the whule matter 
with Felix. The letter is here inserted totidem verbis,— verbatim,’ ver. 25. It 
is probable Luke the historian hada copy of it by him, haying attended Paul in 
this remove, Now in this epistle we may observe, ; 

Ist. ‘Che compliments he passeth upon the governor; ver. 26, he is “the most 
excellent governor, Felix.” ‘This title being given him of course, His Excel- 
lency, &c., he sends him greeting, wishing him all health and prosperity ; may 
he rejoice, may he ever rejoice. r i : é ; 

and. The just and fair account which he gives him of Paul's case. First. 
That he was one that the Jews had a pacha nace against. They had taken 
him, and would have killed him, and poeee elix knew the temper of the Jews 
so well, that he did not think much the worse of him for that, ver. 27. Secondly. 
That he had protected him because he wasa Roman. When they were about 
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to kill him, “I came with an army ;” that is, a considerable body of men, and 
rescued him, which action for a citizen of Rome would recommend him to the 
Roman governor. Thirdly. That he could not understand the merits of his 
cause, nor what it was that made him so odious to the Jews, and obnoxious to 
their ill-will. He took the proper method to know; he “ brought him forth into 
their council,” ver. 28, to be examined there, hoping that, either from their com- 
plaints or his own confessions, he should learn something of the ground of all 
this clamour, but found that he was “accused of questions of their law,” ver. 29, 
about “the hope of the resurrection of the dead,” ver. 6. This chief captain was 
a man of sense and honour, and had good principles in him of justice and 
humanity, and yet see how slightly he speaks of another world, and the great 
things of that world, as if that were a question, which is of undoubted certainty, 
and which both sides agreed in, except the Sadducees, and as if that were a 
question only of their law, which is of the utmost concern to all mankind! Or, 
perhaps, he refers rather to the question about their rituals, than about their 
doctrinals, and the quarrel he perceived they had with him, was for lessening 
the credit and obligation of their ceremonial law, which he looked upon as a 
thing not worth speaking of. The Romans allowed the nations they conquered 
the exercise of their own religion, and never offered to impose theirs upon them; 
yet, as conservators of the public peace, they would not suffer them, under 
colour of their religion, to abuse their neighbours. Jourthly. That thus far he 
understood, that there was “nothing laid to his charge worthy of death or of 
bonds,” much less proved or made out against him. The Jews had by their 
wickedness made themselves odious to the world, had polluted their own 
honour, and profaned their own gown, had brought disgrace upon their church, 
their law, and their holy place, and then they cry out against Paul as having 
eniched the reputation of them; and was this a crime worthy of death or of 
onds ? 

3. His referring of Paul’s case to Felix; ver. 30, ““ When it was told me how 
that the Jews laid wait for the man,’ to kill him, without any legal process 
against him, “ [sent straightway to thee,” who art the most proper person to hear 
the cause and give judgment upon it; and let his accusers £0 after him if they 
please, and “say before thee what they have against him;” for, being bred a 
soldier, I will never pretend to be ajudge. And so, farewell. 

4, Paul is accordingly conducted to Cesarea. The soldiers got him safe out 
of Jerusalem by night, and left the conspirators to consider whether they should 
eat and drink or no, before they had killed Paul; and if they would not repent 
of the wickedness of their oath, as it was against Paul, they were now at leisure 
to repent of the rashness of it, as it was against themselves. And if any of them 
did starve themselves to death in conscience of their oath, and vexation at their 
disappointment, they fell unpitied. Paul was conducted to Antipatris, which 
was seventeen miles from Jerusalem, and about the midway to Caesarea, ver. 31. 
From thence the two hundred foot soldiers and the two hundred spearmen 
returned back to Jerusalem to their quarters in the castle; for, having brought 
Paul out of danger, there needed not so strong a guard, but the horsemen might 
serve to bring him to Caesarea, and would do it with more expedition. ‘his 
they did not only to save their own labour, but their master’s charge. And 
it is an example to servants, not only to act obediently according to their 
master’s orders, but to act prudently, so as may be most for their master’s 
interest. 

5. He was delivered into the hands of Felix, as his prisoner, ver. 23. The 
officers presented the letter, and Paul with it, to Felix, and so discharged them- 
selves of their trust. Paul had never affected acquaintance or society with great 
men, but with the disciples wherever he came. Yet Providence overrules his 
sufferings so as by them to give him an opporennity of witnessing to Christ 
before great men; and so Christ had foretold concerning his disciples, that they 
should be “brought before rulers and kings for his sake, for a testimony against 
them,” Mar. xiii. 9. The governor inquired of what province of the empire the 
prisoner originally was; and he was told that he was a native of Cilicia, ver. 34. 
And, Ist. He promises him a speedy trial; ver. 35, “ I will hear thee when thine 
accusers are come;” and will have an ear open to both sides, as becomes a 
judge. 2nd. He ordered him into custody, that he should be kept a prisoner “in 
Herod’s judgment-hall;” in some apartment belonging to that palace which 
was denominated from Herod the Great, who built it. There he had an oppor- 
tunity of acquainting himself with the great men that attended the governor’s 
court; and no doubt he improved what acquaintance he got there to the best 


purposes. 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


We left Paul a prisoner at Cesarea in Herod’s judgment-hall, expecting his trial to 
come on quickly; for in the beginning of his imprisonment his affairs moved very 
quick, but afterwards, very slow. In this chapter we have his arraignment and trial 
before Felix the governor, at Cesarea. Here is, I. The appearing of the prosecutors 
against him, and the setting of the prisoner to the bar, ver. 1, 2. II. The opening of 
the indictment against him by Tertullus, who was of counsel for the prosecutors, and 
the aggravating of the charge with abundance of compliments to the judge, and malice 
to the prisoner, ver. 2—8. III. The corroborating of the charge by the testimony of 
the witnesses, or rather, the prosecutors themselves, ver. 9. IV. The prisoner’s defence, 
in which with all due deference to the governor, ver. 10, he denies the charge, and 
challengeth them to prove it, ver. 11—13; owns the truth, and makes an unex- 
ceptionable profession of his faith, which he declares was it that they hated him for, 
ver. 14—i6; and gives a more particular account of what had passed from their first 
seizing of him, challenging them to instance in any ill that they had found in him, 
ver. 17—21. V. The adjourning of the cause, and the continuing of the prisoner 
in custody, ver. 22, 23. VI. The private conversation that was between the prisoner 
and the judge, by which the prisoner hoped to do good to the judge, and the judge 
thought to get money by the prisoner, but both in vain, ver. 24—26. VII. The 
lengthening out of Paul’s imprisonment for two years, till another governor came, 
ver. 27; where he seems as much neglected, as there had been ado about him. 


ND after five days Ananias 
the high priest descended 
= with the elders, and with a 
certain orator named Ter- 
Ap tullus, who informed the 
je governor against Panl. 2 
\\) And when he was called 
forth, Tertullus began to 
accuse Aim, saying, Seeing 
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that by thee we enjoy great | 
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quietness, and that very worthy deeds are done unto 
this nation by thy providence, 8 We accept it 
always, and in all places, most noble Felix, with all 
thankfulness. 4 Notwithstanding, that I be not 
further tedious unto thee, I pray thee that thou 
wouldest hear us of thy clemency a few words. 5 
For we have found this man a pestilent fellow, and 
a mover of sedition among all the Jews throughout 
the world, and a ringleader of the sect of the Naza- 
renes: 6 Who also hath gone about to profane the 
temple: whom we took, and would have judged 
according to our law. 7 But the chief captain 
Lysias came upon us, and with great violence took 
him away out of our hands, 8 Commanding his 
accusers to come unto thee: by examining of whom 
thyself mayest take knowledge of all these things, 
whereof we accuse him. 9 And the Jews also 
assented, saying that these things were so. 


ROMAN ORATORS.—ver. 1, 


We must suppose that Lysias, the chief captain, when he had sent away Paul 
to Cwsarea, gave notice to the chief priests and others that had appeared 
against Paul, that if they had any thing to accuse him of, they must follow him 
to Cwsarea, and there they would find him, and a judge ready to hear them; 
thinking, perhaps, they would not have given themselves so much trouble. But 
what will not malice do? 

First. We have here the cause followed against Paul, and it is vigorously 
carried on. 

1. Here is no time lost; for they are ready for a hearing after five days. All 
other business is laid aside immediately to prosecute Paul; so intent are evil 
men to do evil. Some reckon these five days from Paul’s being first seized; 
and with most probability, for he saith here, ver. 11, that it was but twelve 
days since he came up to Jerusalem, and he had spent seven in his purifying in 
the temple, so that these five must be reckoned from the last of those. 

2. Those that had been his judges do themselves appear here as his prose- 
cutors. Ananias himself, the high priest, who had sat to judge him, now stands 
to inform against him. One would wonder, Ist. That he should thus disparage 
himself, and forget the dignity of his place. Shall the high priest turn informer, 
and leave all his business in the temple at Jerusalem, to go to be called as a 
prosecutor in Herod’s judgment-hall? Justly did God make the priests con- 
temptible and base, when they made themselves so, Mal. ii. 9. 2nd. That he 
should thus discover himself, and his enmity against Paul. If men of the first 
rank have a malice against any, they think it policy to employ others against 
them, and to play least in sight themselves, because of the odium that com- 
monly attends it; but Ananias is not ashamed to own himself a sworn enemy 
to Paul. The elders attended him, to signify their concurrence with him, and 
to invigorate the prosecution ; for they could not find any attorneys or solicitors 
that would follow it with so much violence as they would have it. The pains 
that evil men take in an evil matter, their contrivances, their condescensions, 
and their unwearied industry, should shame us out of our coldness, and back- 
wardness, and indifferency in that which is good. 

Secondly. We have here the cause pleaded against Paul. The prosecutors 
brought with them “a certain orator named Tertullus,” a Roman, skilled in the 
Roman law and language; and therefore fittest to be employed in a cause 
before the Roman governor, and most likely to gato fayour. "The high priest 
and elders, though they had their own hearts spiteful enough, did not think their 
own tongues sharp enough, and therefore retained Tertullus, who probably 
was noted for a satirical wit, to be of counsel for them; and no doubt they 
gave him a good fee, probably out of the treasury of the temple, which they had 
the command of; it being a cause wherein the church was concerned, and 
therefore must not be starved. Paul is set to the bar before Felix the governor; 
he was called forth, ver. 2. And Tertullus’ business is, on the behalf of the 
prosecutors, to open the information against him; and he is a man that will say 
any thing for his fee; mercenary tongues will do so, No cause so unjust but 
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an find advocates to plead it} and yet we hope many advocates so Just as not 
ion hisiy to patronize an unrighteous cause. But Tertullus was none of 
those; his speech (or, at least, an abstract of it, for it appears by Tully’s 
orations, that the Roman lawyers on such occasions used to make long 
harangues,) is here reported. And it is made up of flattery and falsehood; 
it calls evil good, and good evil, 

1, One of the worst of men is here applauded as one of the best of bene- 
factors, only because he was the judge, Felix is represented by, the historians 
of his own nation, as well as by Josephus the Jew, as a very ill man; that, 
depending upon his interest in the court, allowed himself in all manner of 
wickedness, was a great yd raid very cruel, and very covetous, patronizing 
and protecting assassins, Joseph. Antiq. 1. xx. c.6. And yet Tertullus here, 
in the name of the high priest and elders, and probably by particular directions 
from them, and according to the instructions of his breviate, compliments him, 
and extols him to the sky, as if he were so good a magistrate as never was the 
like. And this comes the worse from the high priest and the elders, because 
he had given a late instance of his enmity to their order; for Jonathan, the 
high priest, or one of the chief priests, haying offended him by too free an 
invective against the tyranny of his government, he got him murdered by some 
villains, whom he hired for that purpose; and who afterwards did the like for 
others, as they were hired. Cujus facinoris quia nemo ultor extitit, invitati hae 
licentia sicarti multos confodiebant, alios propter privatas inimicitias, alios 
conducti pecunia, etiam in ipso templo,— No one being found to punish such 
enormous wickedness, the assassins, encouraged by this impunity, stabbed 
several persons, some trom personal malice, some for hire, and that even in the 
temple itself.’ And yet to engage him to gratify their malice against Paul, and 
to return them that kindness for their kindness in overlooking all this, they 
magnify him as the greatest blessing to their church and nation that ever came 
among them. ; 

Ist. They are very ready to own it; ver. 2, “By thee we” of the church, 
* enjoy great quietness,” and we look upon thee as our patron and protector. 
‘and very worthy deeds are done,” from time to time, to the whole nation of 
the Jews, “by thy providence,” thy wisdom, and care, and vigilance. ‘To give 
him his due, he had been instrumental to suppress the insurrection of that 
Egyptian whom the chief captain spoke of, ch. xxi. 38. But will the praise of 
that screen him from the just reproach of his tyranny and oppression after- 
wards? See here, First. The unhappiness of great men, and a great unhap- 
piness it is, to have their services magnified beyond measure, and never to be 
faithfully told of their faults; and hereby they are hardened and encouraged 
in evil. Secondly. The policy of ill men, by flattering princes in what they do 
amiss, to draw them in to do worse. The bishops of Rome got to be confirmed 
in their exorbitant church power, and have been assisted in persecuting the 
servants of Christ, Ks flattering and caressing usurpers and tyrants, and so 
making them the tools of their malice, as the high priest by his compliments 
designed to make Felix here. 

2nd. They promise to retain a grateful sense of it; ver. 3, “ We accept it 
always, and in all places,’ everywhere, and at all times we embrace it, we 
admire it, “most noble Felix, with all thankfulness.” We will be ready upon 
any occasion to witness for thee, that thou art a wise and good governor, and 
very serviceable to the country. And if it had been true that he was such a 
governor, it had been just that they should thus accept his good offices with all 
thankfulness. The benefits which we enjoy by government, especially by the 
administration of wise and good governors, is what we ought to be thankful 
for both to God and man. This is part of the honour due to magistrates, to 
acknowledge the quietness we enjoy under their protection, and the worthy 
deeds done by their prudence. 

3rd. They therefore expect his favour in this cause, ver. 4. They pretend a 
great care not to intrench upon his time; We will “not be further tedious to 
thee;” and yet to be very confident of his patience, “I pray thee, that thou 
wouldst hear us of thy clemency a few words.” All this address is only ad 
captandam benevolentiam,— to gain his goodwill,’ to induce him to give coun- 
tenance to their cause; and they were so conscious to themselves that it would 
soon appear to have more malice than matter in it, that they found it necessary 
thus to insinuate themselves into his favour. Everybody knew that the high 
priest and the elders were enemies to the Roman government, and were uneasy 
under all the marks of that yoke, and therefore in their hearts hated Felix ; and 
yet, to gain their ends against Paul, they by their counsel shew him all this 
respect, as they did to Pilate and Cesar, when they were persecuting our 
Saviour. Princes cannot always judge of the affections of their people by their 
applauses. Flattery is one thing, and true loyalty is another. 

2. One of the best of men is here accused as one of the worst of malefactors, 
only because he was the prisoner. After a flourish of flattery, in which you 
cannot see matter for words, he comes to his business; and it 1s to inform his 
excellency concerning the prisoner at the bar. And this part of his discourse 
is as nauseous for its raillery as the former part is for its flattery. J pity the 
man, and believe he has no malice against Paul; nor doth he think as he speaks 
in calumniating him, any more than he did in courting Felix; but as I cannot 
but be sorry that a man of wit and sense should have such a saleable tongue, 
(as one calls it,) so I cannot but be angry at those dignified men that had such 
malicious hearts as to put such words into his mouth. Two things Tertullus 
here complains of to Felix, in the name of the high priest and the elders: 

ist. That the peace of the nation was disturbed by Paul. They could not 
have baited Christ’s disciples, if they had not first dressed them up in the 
skins of wild beasts, nor haye given them as they did the vilest of treatment, 
if they had not first represented them as the vilest of men; though the cha- 
racters they gave of them were absolutely false, and there was not the least 
colour or foundation for them. Innocency, nay, excellency and usefulness, are 
no fence against calumny ; no, nor against the impressions of calumny upon the 
minds both of magistrates and multitudes to excite their fury and jealousy, 
for be the representation never so unjust, when it is enforced, as here it was, 
with gravity and pretence of sanctity, and with assurance and noise, something 
will stick. The old charge against God’s prophets was, that they were the 
troublers of the land, and against God’s Jerusalem, that it was a ‘rebellious 
city, hurtful to kings and princes,” Hzr. iv. 15,19; and against our Lord Jesus, 
that he perverted the nation, and forbade to give tribute to Cesar: and it is the 
very same against Paul here; and, though utterly false, is averred with all the 
confidence imaginable. They do not say, We suspect him to be a dangerous 
man, and haye taken him up upon that suspicion; but, as if the thing were past 
dispute, We have found him to be so; we have often and long found him so, 
as if he were a traitor and rebel already convict. And yet after all there is not 
a word of truth in this representation, but if Paul’s just character be inquired 
into, it will be found directly the reverse of this here. 

First. Paul was a useful man, anda great blessing to his country; a man of 
exemplary candour and goodness, obliging to all, and provoking to none, and 
yet he is here called a pestilent fellow, ver.5; We havefound him, Aouov, pestem, 
—‘the plague’ of the nation, a walking pestilence, which supposeth him to be 
a man of a turbulent spirit, malicious and ill-natured, and one that threw all 
things into disorder wherever he came. They would have it’thought that he 
had done more mischief in his time than a plague could do. That the mischief 
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he did was spreading and infectious, and that he made others as mischievous 
as himself; that it was of as fatal consequence as the plague is, killing and 
destroying, and laying all waste: that it was as much to be dreaded and guarded 
against as a plague is. Many a good sermon he had preached, and many a good 
work he had done, and for those he is called a pestilent fellow. 

Secondly. Paul was a peacemaker ; was a preacher of that Gospel which has 
a direct tendency to slay all enmities, and to establish true and lasting peace ; 
he lived peaceatly and quietly himself, and taught others to do so too, and yet 
is here represented as “a mover of sedition, among all the Jews throughout the 
world.” The Jews were disaffected to the Roman government, those of them 
that were most bigoted were most so; this Felix knew, and had therefore 
a watchful eye upon them. Now they would fain make him believe that this 
Paul was the man that made them so, whereas they themselves were the men 
that sowed the seeds of faction and sedition among them, and they knew it. 
and the reason why they hated Christ and his religion was, because he did not 
go about to head them in an opposition to the Romans. ‘The Jews were every- 
where much set against Paul, and stirred ay the people to clamour against him, 
they moved sedition in all Po where he came, and then cast the blame 
unjustly upon him, as if he had been the mover of the sedition; as Nero, not 
pa after, set Rome on fire, and then said they were the Christians that did it. 

hirdly. Paul was a man of catholic charity, that did not affect to be singular, 
but made himself the servant of all for their good; and yet he is here charge 
to be “a ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes,” a standard-bearer of that 
sect, so the word signifies. When Cyprian was condemned to die for being a 
Christian, this was inserted in his sentence, that he was auctor iniqui nominis 
et signifer,— the author and standard-bearer of a wicked cause.’ Now it was 
true that Paul was an active, leading man in propagating Christianity. But, 
ist. It was utterly false that that was a sect; he did not draw people to a party, or 
private opinion, nor did he make his own opinions their rule. True Christianity 
establishes that which is of common concern to all mankind; publisheth good- 
will to men, and shews us God in Christ reconciling the world to himself; and. 
therefore, cannot be thought to take its rise from such narrow opinions, an 
private interests as sects owe their original to. True Christianity has a direct 
tendency to the uniting of the children of men, and the gathering of them 
together in one; and as far as it obtains its just power and influence upon the 
minds of men, will make them meek and quiet, and peaceable and loving, and 
every biker easy and acceptable, and profitable one to another, and therefore is 
far from being a sect, which is heehee to lead to division and sow discord. 
True Christianity aims at no worldly benefit or advantage, and therefore must 
by no means be called a sect. Those that espouse a sect are governed in it 
by their secular interest, they aim at wealth or honour; but the professors of 
Christianity are so far from this, that they expose themselves thereby to the 
loss and ruin of all that_is dear to them in this world. 2nd. It is invidiously 
called the sect of the Nazarenes, by which Christ was represented as of 
Nazareth, whence no good thing was expected to arise, whereas he was of 
Bethlehem, where the Messiah was to be born. Yet he was pleased to call 
himself Jesus of Nazareth, ch. xxii. 8; and the Scripture has put an honour 
on the name, Mat. ii. 23. And, therefore, though intended for a reproach, the 
Christians had no reason to be ashamed of sharing with their Master in it. 
3rd. It was false that Panl was the author or standard-bearer of this sect; 
for he did not draw people to himself, but to Christ; did not preach himself, 
but Christ Jesus. 

Fourthly. Paul had a veneration for the temple, as it had been the place God 
chose to ae his name there; and had lately himself with reverence attended 
the temple-service, and yet it is here charged upon him, that he went about to 
profane the temple, and that he designedly put contempt upon it, and violated 
the laws of it, ver. 6. Their proof of this failed; for the matter of fact they 
alleged was utterly false, and they knew it, ch. xxi. 29. 

2nd. That the course of justice against Paul was obstructed by the chief 
captain. 

irst. They pleaded, that they “took him, and would have judged him 
according to their law.” This was false; they did not go about to judge him 
according to their law, but, contrary to all law and equity, went about to beat 
him to death, or pull him to pieces, without hearing what he had to say for 
himself; went about, under pretence of having him into their court, to throw 
him into the hands of ruffians that lay in wait to destroy him. Was this judging 
him according to their law? It is easy for men, when they know what they 
should have done, to say, that they would have done, when they meant nothing 


ess. 
_ Secondly. They reflected upon the chief captain as haying done them an 
injury in rescuing Paul out of their hands; whereas he therein not only did 
him justice, but them the greatest kindness that could be in preventing the 
guilt they were bringing upon themselves. “The chief captain Lysias came 
upon us, and with great violence” (but really no more than was necessary) 
“took him out of our hands,” ver. 7. See how persecutors are enraged at their 
disappointments, which they ought to be thankful for. When David, in a heat 
of passion, was going upon a bloody enterprise, he thanked Abigail for stopping 
him, and God for sending her to do it, so soon did he correct and recover him- 
self. But these cruel men justify themselves, and reckon him their enemy who 
kept them, as David there speaks, from shedding blood with their own hands. 

hirdly. They referred themselves to Felix and his judgment, yet seeming 
uneasy that they were under a necessity of doing so, the chief captain having 
obliged them to it, ver. 8. It was he that forced us to give your excellency this 
trouble, and ourselves too; for, ist. He “commanded his accusers to come 
to thee,” that thou, mightest hear the qharee when it might as well have been 
ended in the inferior court. 2nd. He has left it to thee to examine him, and 
try what thou canst get out of him, and whether thou canst by his confession 
come to the knowledge of those things which we lay to his charge. 

iu The assent of the Jews to this charge which Tertullus exhibited; 
ver. 9, “ They confirmed it, saying, That those things were so.” 

1. Some think this speaks the proof of the charge by witnesses upon oath, 
that were examined as to the particulars of it, and attested them. pees no won- 
der if, when they had found an orator that would say it, they found witnesses 
that would swear it, for money. 

2. It rather seems to intimate the approbation which the high priest and the 
elders gave to what Tertullus said. Felix asked them, Is this your sense, and 
is it all that you have to say? And they answered, Yes, it was; and so the 
made themselves guilty of all the falsehood that was in his speech, Those tha’ 
have not the wit and parts to do mischief with, that, some others have, that 
cannot make speeches, and hold disputes against religion, yet make themselves 
guilty of the mischief that others do, by assenting to that which others do, and 
saying, Those things are so; repeating and standing by what is said, “to pervert 
the right ways of the Lord.” Many that have not learning enough to plead for 
Baal yet have wickedness enough to vote for Baal, 


10 Then Paul, after that the governor had beck- 
oned unto him to speak, answered, Forasmuch as [ 
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know that thou hast been of many years a judge 
unto this nation, I do the more cheerfully answer 
for myself: 11 Because that thou mayest under- 
stand, that there are yet but twelve days since I 
went up to Jerusalem for to worship. 12 And they 
neither found me in the temple disputing with any 
man, neither raising up the people, neither in the 
synagogues, nor in the city: 13 Neither can they 
prove the things whereof they now accuse me. 14 
But this I confess unto thee, that after the way 
which they call heresy, so worship I the God of my 
fathers, believing all things which are written in the 
law and in the prophets: 15 And have hope to- 
ward God, which they themselves also allow, that 
there shall be a resurrection of the dead, both of 
the just and unjust. 16 And herein do I exercise 
myself, to have always a conscience void of offence 
toward God, and toward men. 17 Now after many 
years I came to bring alms to my nation, and offer- 
ings. 18 Whereupon certain Jews from Asia found 
me purified in the temple, neither with multitude, 
nor with tumult. 19 Who ought to have been here 
before thee, and object, if they had ought against 
me. 20 Or else let these same here say, if they 
have found any evil doing in me, while I stood 
before the council, 21 Except it be for this one 
voice, that I cried standing among them, Touching 
the resurrection of the dead I am called in question 
by you this day. 


We have here Paul’s defence of himself in answer to Tertullus’ charge ; and 
there ee in it a great deal of the Spirit of wisdom and holiness, and an 
accomplishment of Christ’s promise to his followers, that when they were 
brought before governors and kings for his sake it should be given them in 
that same hour what they should speak. Though Tertullus had said a great 
many provoking things, yet Paul did not interrupt him, but let him go on to 
the end of his aioe, according to the rules of decency, and the method in 
courts of justice, that the plaintiff be allowed to finish his evidence before the 
defendant begins his plea; and, when he had done, he did not presently fly out 
into passionate exclamations against the pe ed of the times and the men, 
O tempora, O mores,— Oh, the degeneracy of the times!’ but he waited for a 
perpeaen from the judge to speak in his turn, and had it. The governor 

eckoned to him to speak, ver. 10; and now he also may have leave to speak 
out, under the protection of the governor, which was more than he could obtain 
i and when he did speak, he made no reflections at all upon Tertullus: he 
cnew he spoke for his fee, and therefore, despised what he said, and levelled 
his defence against those that employed him. And here, j 

First. He addresseth himself very respectfully to the governor, and with a 
confidence that he would do him justice. Here are no such flattering compli- 
ments as Tertullus soothed him up with, but, which was more truly respectful, 
a profession that he answered for himself cheerfully, and with good assurance 
before him, looking upon him, though not as one that was his friend, yet as one 
that would be fair and impartial. e thus expresseth his expectation that he 
would be so, to engage him to be so. It was likewise the language of one that 
was conscious to himself of his own integrity, and whose heart did not reproach 
him, whoever did. He did not stand trembling at the bar, but very cheerful, 
when he had one to be his judge that was not a party, but an indifferent person; 
nay, when he considers who his judge is, he answers the more cheerfully—and 
why so? He doth not say, Because I know thee to be a judge of inflexible jus- 
tice and integrity, that hatest bribes, and in giving judgment, fearest, God, and 
regardest not man; for he could not justly say this of him, and therefore would 
not say it, though it were to gain his fayour never so much; but, “I the more 
cheerfully answer for myself, because I know thou hast been many years a 
judge to this nation ;” and that was very true. And being so, 

1. He could say of his own knowledge, that there had not formerly been any 
complaints against Paul; such clamours as they raised are secre against 
old offenders; but though he had long sitten judge there, he never had Paul 
brought before him yet, till now; and therefore he was not so dangerous a 
criminal as he was represented to be. . ; , ; 

2. He was well acquainted with the Jewish nation, and with their temper and 
spirit. He knew how they were bigoted to their own way, what furious zealots 
they were against all that did not comply with them, how peevish and perverse 
they generally were; and therefore would make allowances for that in their 
accusation of him, and not regard that which he had reason to think came so 
much from party malice. Though he did not know him, he knew his prosecutors, 
and by that might guess what manner of man he was. | ; ‘ 

Secondly. He denies the facts that he was charged with, upon which their cha- 
racter of him was grounded. Moving sedition, and profaning the temple, were the 
crimes for which he stood indicted; crimes which they knew the Roman gover- 
nors did not use to inquire into, and therefore hoped that the governor would 
return him back to them to be judged by their law, and that was all they wished 
for. But Paul desires that, though he would not inquire into the crimes, he 
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would protect one that was unjustly charged with them, from those whom he 

knew to be spiteful and ill-natured enough. Now he would have him to under- 

stand, and what he said he was ready, if required, to make out by witnesses, 

, ii That he came e to Jerusalem on purpose to worship God in peace and 
oliness, so far was he from any design to moye sedition among the people, or 

to profane the temple. He came to keep up his communion with 

to put any, affront upon them. 

2. That it was but twelve days since he came up to Jerusalem, and he had 
been six days a prisoner. He was alone, and it could not be supposed that in so 
short a time he could do the mischief they charged upon him. And as for what 
he had done in other countries, they knew nothing of it but by uncertain report 
by which the matter was very unfairly represented. é 

3. That he had demeaned himself at Jerusalem very quietly and peaceably, 
and had made no manner of stir. Ifit had been true what they alleged, that he 
was a mover of sedition among all the Jews, surely he would have been indus- 
trious to make a party at Jerusalem; but he did not do so. He was in the 
jon ss attending the public service there; he was in the synagogues, where 
the law was read and opened; he went about in the city, among his relations 
and friends, and conyersed freely in their places of concourse, and he was a man 
of a great genius, and an active spirit; and yet they could not charge him with 
offering any tng either against the faith or against the peace of the Jewish 
church. 1st. He had nothing in him of a contradicttie spirit, as the movers of 
sedition have. He had no disposition to quarrel or oppose; they neyer found 
him disputing with any man, either affronting the learned with captious cayils 
or perplexing the weak and simple with curious subtleties. He was ready, if 
asked, fo give a reason of his own hope, and to give instructions to others bit 
he never picked a quarrel with any man about his religion, nor made that the 
subject of debate and controversy and perverse dispute, which ought always to 
be treated of with humility and reverence, with meekness and love. 2nd. He 
had nothing in himself of a turbulent spirit. They never found me raising up 
the people, by incensing them against their governors in church or state, or 
suggesting to them fears and jealousies concerning public affairs ; or by settin 
them at variance one with another, or sowing discord among them. He carrie 
it as became a Christian and a minister, with love and quietness, and due sub- 
jection to lawful authority. The weapons of his warfare were not carnal, nor 
did he ever mention or think of such a thing as taking up arms for the propa- 
gating of the Gospel, or the defence of the preachers of it; though he could 
have made perhaps as strong a party among the common people as his adver- 
saries, yet he never attempted it. 

4, That as to what they had charged him with of moving sedition in other 
countries, he was wholly innocent, and they could not make good the charge; 
ver. 13, “‘ Neither can they prove the things whereof they now accuse me.” 
Hereby, Ist. He maintains his own innocency; for when he saith they cannot 
prove it, he means the matter is not so. He was no enemy to the public peace, 
he had done no real prejudice, but a great deal of real service, and would gladly 
have done more to the nation of the Jews; and was so far from having any 
antipathy to them, that he had the strongest affection imaginable for them, and 
a most passionate desire of their welfare, Rom. ix. 1,2. 2nd. He bemoans his 
own calamity, that he was accused of those things which could not be proved 
against him. And it has often been the lot of very worthy, good men, to be thus 
injured, to haye things laid to their charge which they are at the greatest dis- 
tance from, and abhor the thought of. But while they are lamenting this 
calamity, this may be their rejoicing, even the testimony of their consciences 
concerning their integer iey. 3rd. He shews the iniquity of his prosecutors, who 
said that which they knew they could not prove, and thereby did him wrong in 
his name, liberty, and life; and did the judge wrong too in imposing upon him, 
and doing what in them Tay to pervert his judgment. 4th. He appeals to the 
equity of his judge, and awakens him to look about him that he might not be 
drawn into a snare uy the violence of the prosecution. The judge must give 
sentence secundum allegata et probata,—‘ according to that which is not onl 
alleged, but proved;’ and therefore must inquire and make search, and “as 
diligently, whether the thing be true and certain,” Dew. xiii. 14; he cannot 
otherwise give a right judgment. 

Thirdly. He gives a fair and just account of himself, which doth at once both 
‘clear him from crime and likewise intimate what was the true reason of their 
violence in prosecuting him. 

1. He acknowledges himself to be one whom they looked upon as a heretic 
and that was the reason of their spleen against him. The chief captain had 
observed, and the governor now cannot but observe, an uncommon violence and 
fury in his prosecutors, which they know not what to make of, but guessing at 
the crime by the ory, conclude he must needs have been a very ill man, only for 
that reason. Now Paul here unriddles the matter; 1 confess that “in the way 
which they call heresy,” or a sect, “so worship I the God of my fathers.” The 
controversy is in a matter of religion, and such controversies are commonly 
managed with most fury and violence. Note, It is no new thing for the right 
way of worshipping God to be called heresy; and for the best of God’s servants 
to be stigmatized and run down as sectaries. The reformed churches are called 
heretical ones by those who themselves hate to be reformed, and are themselves 
heretics. Let us therefore never be driven off from any good way, by its being 
put into an ill name; for true and pure Christianity is never the worse, nor to 
be the worse thought of for its being valled heresy; no, not though it be called 
so by the high priest and the elders. _ ; 

2. He vindicates himself from this imputation, 
he is not so; for, : Paar . : 

ist. He worships the God of his fathers, and therefore is right in the object of 
his worship. He doth not say, “ Let us go after other gods, which we have not 
known, and let us serve them,” as the false prophet is supposed to do, Deu, xiii. 2. 
If so, they might justly call his way heresy, a drawing of them aside into a 
bypath, and a dangerous one; but he worships the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob ; not only the God whom they worshipped, but the God that took them 
into covenant with himself, and was and would be called their God. Paul 
adheres to that covenant, and sets up no other in opposition to it. The promise 
made unto the fathers, Paul preached as fulfilled to the children, Acts xiii. 32, 33, 
and so directed both his own and others’ devotions to God, as the God of their 
fathers. He also refers to the practice of all his pious ancestors ; I worship the 
same God that all my fathers worshipped, His religion was so far from bein 
chargeable with novelty, that it gloried in its antiquity, and in an anlnterinien 
succession of its professors. Note, It is very comfortable in our worshipping 
God to have an eye to him as the God of our fathers. Our fathers trusted in 
him, and were owned by him, and he engaged to be their God, and the God of 
their seed. He approved himself theirs, and therefore, if we serve him as they 
did, he will be ours. What an emphasis is laid upon that, “He is my father’s 
God, and I will exalt him!” #w. xy. 2. ; ; 

and. He believes all things which are written in the law and the prophets, and 


the Jews, not 


They call Paul a heretic, but 


therefore is right in the rule of his worship. His religion is grounded upon, and 
governed by, the holy Scriptures ; they are his oracle, and touchstone, and he 
speaks and acts according to them. He receives the Scriptures entire, and 
believes all things that are there written; and he receives them pure, for he 
saith no other things but what are contained in them, as he explains himself, 
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3 any other rule of faith or practice but the Scrip- 
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: en on earth. Not the light within, or human reason, but 
jas eG aes act Raden is in the Beriptare is that which he resolves to live and 

i ; -efore he is not a heretic. ; Mae 
ie te eee eye upon a future state, and is a believing expectant of that, 
and therefore is right in the end of his worship. ‘They that turn aside to heresy 
have a regard to this world, and some secular interests ; but Paul aims to make 
heaven of his religion, and neither more nor less, ver. 15, I have hope towards 
God,” all my expectation is from him, and therefore all my desire is towards 
him, and all my dependence upon him; my hope is towards God, and not 
towards the world; towards another world, and not towards this. I depend 
upon God and upon his power, that “there shall be a resurrection of the dead 
at the end of time, of all, “both the just and unjust; and the great thing I aim 
at in my religion is to obtain a joyful and hap py resurrection, a share in the 
resurrection of the just. Observe here, First. That there shall be a resurrec- 
tion of the dead, the dead bodies of men, of all men from the beginning to the 
end of time. It is certain, not only that the soul doth not die with the body, 
but that the body itself shall live again. We have not only another life to live 
when our present life is at an end; but there is to be another world, which shall 
commence when this world is at an end, into which all the children of men must 
enter at once by a resurrection from the dead, as they entered into this, one 
after another, by their birth. Secondly. It “shall be a resurrection both of the 
just and of the unjust ;” the sanctified and the unsanctified; of those that did 
‘well, and to them our Saviour has told us, that it will be a resurrection of life; 
and of those that did evil, and to them it will be a resurrection of condemnation, 
Jno. v. 29; see Dan. xii. 2. This implies that it will be a resurrection to a final 
judgment, by which all the children of men will be determined to everlastin 

appiness or misery in a world of retribution, according to what they were, an 
what they did, in this state of probation and preparation. The just shall rise 
by virtue of their union with Christ as their Head; the unjust shall rise by 
yirtue of Christ’s dominion over them as their Judge. Thirdly. God is to be 
depended upon for the resurrection of the dead. 1 have hope towards God, 
and in God, that there shall be a resurrection; it shall be eftected by the 
almighty power of God, in performance of the word which God hath aig A 
so that they who doubt of it betray their ignorance both of the Scriptures an 
of the power of God, Mat. xxii. 29. Jourthly. The resurrection of the dead is a 
fundamental article of our creed, as it was also of that of the Jewish church, It 
js what they themselves also allow; nay, it was the expectation of the ancient 
patriarchs; witness Job’s confession of his faith; but it is more clearly revealed, 
and more fully confirmed, by the Gospel, and therefore they who believed it 
should have been thankful to the preachers of the Gospel for their explications 
and proofs of it, instead of Hedges | them. Fifthly. In all our religion we 
ought to have an eye to the other world, and to serve God in all instances with 
a confidence in him that there will be a resurrection of the dead, doing all in 
preparation for that, and expecting our recompence in that. 3, ; 

4th. His conversation is of a piece with his devotion; ver. 16, “ And herein do 
T exercise myself to have always a conscience void of offence towards God and 
towards men.” Prophets, and their doctrine, were to be tried by their fruits. 
Paul was far from having made shipwreck of a good conscience, and therefore 
it is not likely he has made shipwreck of the faith, the mystery of which is best 


held in a pure conscience. This protestation of Paul's is to the same purpose 
with that which he made before the high priest, ch. xxiii. 1, 


ch. xxvi. 12. He. L 
tures; not tradition, not the 


1, “I have lived in all 
good conscience ;” and this was his rejoicing. Observe, First. What was Paul's 
aim and desire; to “have a conscience void of offence.” Wither, 1sé. A con- 
science not offending; not informing me wrong, or flattering me, or dealing 
deceitfully with me, or in any thing misleading me. Or, 2nd. A conscience not 
offended. It is like Job’s resolution, “ My heart shall not reproach me,” that is, 
I will never give it any occasion to do so. This is what I am ambitious of, to 
keep upon good terms with my own conscience, that it may have no cause either 
to question the goodness of my spiritual state or to quarrel with me for any 
particular action. Iam as careful not to offend my conscience as I am not to 
offend a friend whom I daily converse with; nay, as I am not to offend a magis- 
trate whose authority Iam under and to whom | am accountable; for conscience 
is God’s deputy in my soul. Secondly. What was his care and endeavour in 
pursuance of this. “I exercise myself,” ccx@, I make it my constant business, 
and govern myself by this intention; I discipline myself, and live by rule, (those 
that did so were called ascetics, from the word here used,) abstain from many a 
thing which my inclination leads me to, and abound in all the exercises of reli- 
gion that are most spiritual, with this in my eye, that I may keep peace with my 
own conscience, Thirdly. The extent of this care. 1st. ‘To all times; “to have 
always a conscience void of offence,” always void of gross offence; for though 
Paul was conscious to himself that he had not yet attained perfection, and the 
evil that he would not do yet he did, yet he was “innocent from the great 
transgression.” Sins of infirmity are uneasy to conscience; but they do not 
wound it and waste it, as presumptuous sins do, and though offence may be 
given to conscience, yet care must be taken that it be not an abiding offence, but 
that by the renewed acts of faith and repentance, the matter may be taken up 
again quickly. And this however we must always exercise ourselves in, and 
though we come short we must follow after. 2nd. To all things; “ both towards 
God and towards man.” His conscientious care extended itself to the whole of 
his duty, and he was afraid of breaking the law of love either to God or his 
neighbour. Conscience, like the magistrate, is custos utriusque tabul@,— the 
guardian of each table.” We must be very_cautious that we do not think, or 
speak, or do any thing amiss either against God or man, 2 Cor. viii. 2. Fourthly. 
The inducement to it; “herein,” év tov7»,—‘ for this cause;’ so it may be read. 
Because I look for the resurrection of the dead and the life of the world to 
come, therefore I thus “ exercise myself.” The consideration of the future state 
should engage us to be universally conscientious in our present state. 

Fourthly. Having made confession of his faith, he gives a plain and faithful 
account of his case, and of the wrong done him by his persecutors. ‘Twice he 
had been rescued by the chief captain out of the hand of the Jews, when they 
were ready to pull him to pieces, and he challengeth them to prove him guilty 
of any crime either time. 

1. In the temple. There they fell furiously upon him as an enemy to their 
nation, and the temple, ch. xxi. 28. But was there any colour for the charge? 
No; but evidence sufficient against it. Ist. It was very hard to accuse him as 
an enemy to their nation, when, after long absence from Jerusalem, he came to 
bring alms to his nation, (money which, though he had need enough himself of, 
ne he had collected among his friends for the relief of the poor at Jerusalem. 

fe not only had no malice to that people, but he had a very charitable concern 
for them, and was ready to do them all good offices. And were they his adver- 
saries for his love? Ps. cix. 4. 2nd. It was very hard to accuse him of haying 
profaned the temple, when he brought offerings to the temple, and was himself 
at charges therein, ch. xxi. 24; and was found purifying himself in the tem le, 
according to the law, ver. 18, and that in a very quiet, decent manner, “ Harr te 
with multitude, nor with tumult.” Though he was a man so much talked of, he 
was far from coveting to shew himself when he came to Jerusalem, or of being 
crowded after; but went to the sia ie as much as was possible, incognito, 
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They were Jews from Asia, his enemies, that made him to be taken notice of; 
they had no pretence to make a tumult and raise a multitude against him, for he 
had neither multitude nor tumult for him. And as for what was perhaps sug~ 
rested to Felix, that he had “ brought Greeks into the temple” contrary to their 
aw, and the governor ought to reckon with him for that, the Romans having 
stipulated with the nations that submitted to them to preserve them in their 
religion, he challengeth them to prove it, ver. 19. Those Jews of Asia “ ought 
to have been here before thee,” that they might have been examined whether 
“they had ought against me,” that they would stand by, and swear to; for some 
that will not scruple to tell a lie have such leayings of conscience that they 
boggle at confirming it with an oath. ; 

2. In the council. Since the Jews of Asia are not here to prove any thing 
upon me done amiss in the temple, let these same that are here, the high priest 
and the elders, say whether they have found any evil doing in me, or if I were 
guilty of any misdemeanour, “‘ when I stood before the council,” which was 
another time they were ready to pull me in pieces, ver. 20. When I was there 
they could not take offence at any thing I said; for all I said was “touching the 
resurrection of the dead, I am called in question by you this day,” ver. 21, which 
gave no offence to any but the Sadducees. This | hope was no crime, that I 
stuck to that which is the faith of the whole Jewish church, excepting those 
whom they themselves call heretics. 


22 And when Felix heard these things, having 
more perfect knowledge of that way, he deferred 
them, and said, When Lysias the chief captain shall 
come down, I will know the uttermost of your matter. 
23 And he commanded a centurion to keep Paul, 
and to let zm have liberty, and that he should for- 
bid none of his acquaintance to minister or come 
unto him, 24 And after certain days, when Felix 
came with his wife Drusilla, which was a Jewess, he 
sent for Paul, and heard him concerning the faith in 
Christ. 25 And as he reasoned of righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come, Felix trembled, 
and answered, Go thy way for this time; when I 
have a convenient season, I will call for thee. 26 
He hoped also that money should have been given 
him of Paul, that he might loose him: wherefore he 
sent for hiin the oftener, and communed with him. 
27 But after two years Porcius Festus came into 
Felix’ room: and Felix, willing to shew the Jews a 
pleasure, left Paul bound. 


We have here the result of Paul’s trial before Felix, and what was the conse- 
quence of it. ’ 

First. Felix adjourned the cause, and took farther iime to consider of it 
ver. 22. He had “‘a more perfect knowledge of that way” which the Jews called 
heresy, than the high priest and the elders thought he had. He understood 
something of the Christian religion; for, living at Cxesarea, where Cornelius, a 
Roman centurion, was, that was a Christian, from him and others he had got a 
notion of Christianity, that it was not such an ill thing as it was represented ; 
he himself knew some of that rey to be honest, good men, and very conscien- 
tious; and therefore he put off the prosecutors with an excuse, “ When the 
chief captain shall come down hither, 1 will know the uttermost of your matter,” 
or, I shall know the truth, whether this Paul did go about to raise sedition or 
no; you are parties, he is an indifferent person. Either Paul deserves to be 
punished for raising the tumult, or you do for doing it yourselves, and then 
charging it upon him; and I will hear what he saith, and determine accordingly 
between you. Now, . 

1, It was a disappointment to the high priest and the elders that Paul was rot 
condemned, or remitted to their judgment, which they wished for and expected. 
But thus sometimes God restrains the wrath of his people’s enemies by the 
agency, not of their friends, but of such as are strangers to them. And though 
they be so, if they have but some knowledge of their way, they cannot but 
appear for their protection. 

2. It was an injury to Paul that he was not released. Felix ought to haye 
avenged him of his adversaries, when he so plainly saw there was nothing but 
malice in the prosecution, and to have ridded Bist out of the hand of the wicked, 
according to the duty of a judge, Ps. Ixxxii. 4. But he was a judge that neither 
feared God nor regarded man, and what good could be expected from him? I¢ 
isa wits not only to deny justice, but to delay it. 

Secondly. He continued the prisoner in custody, and would not take bail for 
him; else here at Caesarea Paul had friends enough, that would gladly have 
been his security. Felix thought a man of such a public character as Panl was 
had many friends, as well as many enemies, and he might have an opportunity 
of obliging them, or making a hand of them, if he did not presently release him 
and yet did shew him some countenance; and therefore, } 

_1. He continued him a prisoner ; commanded a centurion, or captain, to keep 
him, ver. 23. He did not commit him to the common jail, but being first made 
an army prisoner, he shall still be so. . 

2. Yet he took care he should be ‘a prisoner at large, —in libera custodia. His 
keeper must let him have liberty, not bind him or lock him up, but make his 
confinement as easy to him as possible. Let him haye the liberty of the castle ; 
and perhaps he means liberty to take the air, or go abroad upon his parole; an 
Paul was such an honest man, that they might take his word for his return. 
‘The high priest and the elders grudged him his life, but Felix generously allows 
him a sort of liberty; for he had not those prejudices against him and his wa 
that they had. He also gave orders that none of his friends should be hindere 
from coming to him: the centurion must not forbid any of his acquaintance from 
ministering to him. And a man’s prison is as it were his own house, if he has but 
his friends about him. : ct 
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Thirdly. He had frequent conversation with him afterwards in private; once 
particularly, not long after his public trial, ver. 24, 25. Observe, 

1. With what design Felix sent for Paul. He had a mind to have some talk 
with him concerning faith in Christ, the Christian religion; he had some know- 
ledge of that way, but he desired to have an account of it from Paul, who was 
so celebrated a preacher of that faith, above the rest, Those that would enlarge 
their knowledge, must discourse with men in their own profession ; and those 
that would be acquainted with any profession, should consult those that excel 
in the knowledge of it: and therefore Felix has a mind to talk with Paul more 
freely than he could in open court, where he observed Paul upon his guard 
eoncerning the faith of Christ. And this only to satisfy his curiosity, or rather, 
the curiosity of his wife, Drusilla, who was a Jewess, daughter of Herod 
Agrippa, that was eaten of worms; and, being educated in the Jewish religion 
she was the more inquisitive concerning the Christian religion, which pretended 
to be the perfection of that; and desired to hear Paul discourse of it. But it 
was no great matter what religion she was of, for whatever it was, she was a 
reproach and scandal to it; a Jewess, but an adultress. She was another man’s 
wife when Felix took her to be his wife, and she lived with him in whoredom, 
and was noted for an impudent woman; yet she desires to hear concerning the 
faith of Christ. Many are fond of new notions and speculations in religion, and 
can hear and speak of them with pleasure, who yet hate to come under the 
power and influence of religion; can be content to have their judgments in- 
formed, but not their lives reformed. ; 

2. What the account was which Paul gave him of the Christian religion. By 
the idea he had of it he expected to be amused with a mystical divinity, but as 
Paul represents it to him he is alarmed with a practical divinity. Paul being 
asked concerning the faith in Christ, “reasoned” (for Paul was always a rational 
preacher) “ concerning righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come.” It 
is probable he mentioned to him the peculiar doctrine of Christianity concerning 
the death and resurrection of the Lord Jesus, and his being the Mediator between 
God and man; but he hastened to his application, in which he designed to come 
home to the consciences of his hearers; and he discoursed with clearness and 
warmth of “righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come.” And there he 
shewe 

Ist. 
the great laws of justice and temperance: “The grace of God teacheth us to 
live soberly and righteously,” Jit. ii. 12. Justice and temperance were cele- 
brated virtues among the heathen moralists; if the doctrine Paul preacheth, | 
which Felix has heard of as proclaiming liberty, will but free him from an 
obligation to these, he will readily embrace it. No, saith Paul, so far from doing 
that, it strengthens the obligations of those sacred laws; it binds all under the 
highest penalties to be honest in all their dealings, and render to all their due; 
to deny themselves, and to keep under the body and met it into subjection. 
The world and the flesh being in our baptism renounced, all our pursuits of the 
world, and all our gratifications of the desires of the body, are to be under the 
regulations of religion. Paul reasoned of righteousness and temperance, to 
convince Felix of his unrighteousness and intemperance, which he had been 
notoriously guilty of, that seeing the odiousness of them, and his obnoxiousness 
to the wrath of God for them, #ph. vy. 6, he might inquire concerning the faith 
of Christ, with a resolution to embrace it. ; 

2nd. That by the doctrine of Christ is discovered to us the judgment to come, 
by the sentence of which the al state of all the children of men will be 
finally and irreversibly determined. Men have their day now, Felix hath his; 
but God’s day is coming, when every one shall give account of himself to God 
the judge of all, Paul reasoned concerning this, that is, he shewed what reason 
we have to believe that there is a judgment to come, and what reason we have 
in consideration thereof to be religious. y 

Now from this account of the heads of Paul’s discourse we may gather, 
First, That Paul in his preaching had no respect of persons, for the Word of 
God, which he preached, has not. He urgeth the same convictions and instruc- 
tions upon the Roman governor that he did upon other people. Secondly. ‘That 
Paul in his preaching aimed at the consciences of men, and came close to them ; 
sought not to please their fancy or gratify their curiosity, but led them to a 
sight of their sins, and a sense of their duty and interest. Thirdly. That Paul 

referred the serving of Christ, and the saving of souls, before his own safety. 
He lay at the mercy of Felix, who had Ore ge Pilate said) to crucify him, (or, 
which was as bad, to deliver him back to the Jews,) and he had power to release 
him. Now when Paul had his ear, and had him in a good humour, he had a fair 
opportunity of ingratiating himself with him, and obtaining a release; nay, and 
of incensing him against his prosecutors. And on the contrary, if he disobliged 
him, and put him out of humour, he may do himself a great diskindness by it; 
but he seems wholly negligent of these considerations, and is intent upon doing 
good, at least discharging his duty. Fourthly. That Paul was willing to take 
pains and run hazards in his work, even there where there was little probability 
of doing good. Felix and Drusilla were such hardened sinners, that it was not 
at all likely they should be brought to repentance by Paul’s preaching, especially 
under euch disadvantages; and yet Paul deals with them as one that did not 
despair of them. Let the watchmen give fair warning, and then they have 
delivered their own souls, though they should not prevail to deliver the souls 
they watch for. ; ‘ 

3. What impression Paul’s discourse made upon this great, but ill man; 
“Felix trembled,” ¢u@ofos yevouevos, being put into a fright, or made a terror to 
himself, a Magor-missabib, as Pashur, Jer. xx. 3, 4. Paul never trembled before 
him, but he was made to tremble before Paul. Tf this be so as Paul saith, what 
will become of me in another world? Ifthe unrighteous and intemperate will 
be condemned in the judgment to come, I am undone, for ever undone, unless I 
lead a new course of fife. We do not find that Drusilla trembled, though she 
was equally guilty; for she was a Jewess, and depended upon the ceremonial 
Jaw, which she adhered to the observance of, to justify her; but Felix, for the 
present, could fasten upon nothing to pacify his conscience, and therefore 
trembled. See here ? F ih 93 See 

ist. The power of the Word of God; when it comes with commission, it is 
searching, it is startling, it can strike a terror into the heart of the most proud 
and daring sinner, by setting his sins in order before him, and shewing him the 
terrors of the Lord. 4 a. : 

2nd. The workings of natural conscience; when it is startled and awakened, it 
will fill the soul with horror and amazement at its own deformity and danger, 
Those that are themselves “the terror of the a ig! in the land of the living,” 
have hereby been made a terror to themselves. prospect of the judgment to 
come is enough to make the stoutest heart to tremble, as when it comes indeed, | 
it will make the mighty men and the chief captains to call in vain to rocks and | 
mountains to shelter them. \ ‘ | 
. First. How Felix struggled to get clear of these impressions, and to shake off 
the terror of his convictions; he did by them as he did by Paul’s prosecutors, 
ver. 27, he deferred them. e said, Go thy way for this time, when I have | 
a conyenient season I will call for thee.” 1st. He trembled, and that was all. | 
Paul's trembling, ch. ix. 6, and the jailor’s, eh. xvi. 30, ended in their conversion, | 
but this of Felix did not. “here are many startled by the Word of God that are 
not effectually changed by it. Many are in fear of the consequences of sin, and 
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yet continue in love and league with sin. 2nd. He did not fight against his 
convictions, nor fly in the face of the Word, or of the preacher of it, to be 
prenged on them for making his conscience fly in his face; he did not say to 
Foul, as Amaziah to the prophet, “ Forbear, why shouldest thou be smitten?” 

id not threaten him with a closer confinement, or with death, for touching 
ae as John Baptist did Herod, in the sore place, But, 3rd. He artfully shifted 
off his convictions, by putting off the prosecution of them to another time. He 
has nothing to object against what Paul hath said; it is weighty, and worth 
considering, but, like a sorry debtor, he begs aday. Paul hath spent himself, and 
has tired him and his lady, and therefore, “ Go thy way for this time;” break 
off here; business calls me away, but “when I have a convenient season,” and 
have nothing else to do, “I will call for thee,” and hear what thou hast farther 
to say. Note. (1.) Many lose all the benefit of their convictions for want of 
striking while the iron is hot. If Felix, now he trembled, had but asked, as 
Paul and the jailor did, when they trembled, “ What shall I do?” he might 
have been brought to the faith of Christ,and have been a Felix indeed,—‘ happy’ 
for ever; but by dropping his convictions now, he lost them for ever, and him- 
self with them. (2.) In the affairs of our souls delays are dangerous ; nothing is 
of more fatal consequence than men’s putting off their conversion from time to 
time. They will repent and turn to God, but not yet; the matter is adjourned 
to some more convenient season, when such a business or affair is compassed 
when they are so much elder, and then convictions cool and wear off ; good 
purposes prove to no purpose, and they are more hardened than ever in their 
evil way, Felix put off this matter to a more convenient season, but we do not 
find that that more convenient season ever came; for the devil cozens us of all 
our time, by cozening us of the present time. The present season is, without 
doubt, the most convenient season: “ Behold, now is the accepted time. ‘l'o-day 
if ye will hear his voice.” . ; 

‘ourthly. After all, he continued him a prisoner, and left him so, when two 
years after he was removed from the government, ver. 26, 27. He was convinced 


| in his conscience that Paul had done nothing worthy of death or of bonds, and 
yet had not the honesty to release him. 


a 1 0 To little purpose had Paul reasoned 
with him about righteousness, though he then trembled at the thought of his 
own iniquity, who could thus persist in such a palpable piece of injustice. But 
here we are told what principles he was governed by herein; and they were 
such as make the matter yet much worse. 

_l. The love of money. He would not release Paul, because he hoped to make 
his markets of him; and that at length his friends would make a purse to pur- 
chase his liberty, and then he would satisfy his conscience by releasing him 
when he could withal satisfy his covetousness by it. But he cannot find in his 
heart to do his duty as a judge unless he can get money by it.‘ He hoped that 
money should have been given him of Paul,” or somebody for him, and then he 
would have loosed him, and set him at liberty; and in hopes of that he continues 
him a prisoner, and sends for him the oftener, and communes with him. Not 
any more about the faith of Christ,—he had had enough of that, and of the judg- 
ment to come, Paul must not return to those subjects, or go on with them,—but 
about his discharge, or ransom rather, out of his present captivity. He cannot 
for shame ask Paul what he will give him to release him, but he sends for him 
to feel his pulse, and gives him an opportunity to ask what he would take to 
release him. And now we see what became of his promise both to Paul and to 
himself, that he would hear more of Christ at some other convenient season. 
Here were many seasons convenient enough to have talked that matter through, 
but nothing is done in it; all his business now is to get money by Paul, not to 
get the knowledge of Christ by him. Note, ‘Those that trifle with their con- 
victions, and think they can have the grace of God at command when they 
please, it is just with God to say concerning them, that his Spirit shall no more 
strive with them. When men will not hear God’s voice “to-day, while it is 
called to-day, the heart is” commonly “hardened by the deceitfulness of sin.” 

Paul was but a poor man himself; silver and gold he had none to give to 
purchase his liberty; but Felix knew there were those who wislied well to him 
that were able to assist him. He having lately collected a deal of money tor the 
poor saints, to relieve them, it might 3 expected that the rich saints should 
contribute some to release him, and I wonder it was not done. Though Paul is 
to be commended that he would not bid money to Felix, nor beg money of the 
churches,—his great and generous soul disdained both,—yet 1 know not whether 
his friends are to be commended, nay, whether they can be justified, in not doing 
it for him. They ought to have solicited the governor as pressingly for him 
as his enemies did against him; and if a gift was necessary to make room for 
them (as Solomon speaks) and to bring them before great men, they might law- 
fully have brought it. I ought not to bribe a man to do an unjust thing, but, if 
he will not do me justice without a fee, it is but doing myself Justice to give it 
him; and if they might do it it was a shame they did not do it. I blush for 
them, that they would let such an eminent and useful man as Paul lie in the 
jail, when a little money would have fetched him out and restored him to his 
usefulness again. ‘he Christians here at Cesarea, where he now was, had 
parted with their tears to prevent his going to the prison, ch. xxi. 13, but could 
not find in their hearts to part with their money to help him out. Yet there 
might be a providence of od in it; Paul’s bonds must be for the furtherance of 
the Gospel of Christ, and therefore he must continue in bonds. However, this 
will not excuse Felix, who ought to have released an innocent man without 
demanding or accepting any thing for it. The judge that will not do right 
without a bribe no doubt will do wrong for a bribe. 

2, Men-pleasing Felix was recalled from his government about two years 
after this, and Porcius Festus was put in his place; and one would have expected 
he should have at least concluded his agicrument with this act of justice, the 
release of Paul; but he did not, he left Paul bound; and the reason here given 
is, because he was “ willing to do the Jews a pleasure,” Though he would not 
deliver him to death to please them, yet he would continue him a prisoner rather 
than offend them. And he did it in hope hereby to atone for the many offences 
he had done against them. He did not think Paul had either interest or inclina- 
tion to complain of him at court, for detaining him so long in custody, ayainst 
all law and equity; but he was jealous of the high priest and elders, that they 
would be his accusers to the emperor, for the wrongs he had done them ; and 
therefore hopes by gratifying them in this matter to stop their mouths: Thus 
they who do some ill things are tempted to do more, to screen themselves and 
bear them out. If Felix had not injured the Jews he needed not have done this 
to please them. But when he had done it it seems he did not gain his point. 
The Jews notwithstanding this accused him to the emperor, and some historians 
say he was sent bound to Rome by Festus; and if so, surely his remembering 
how light he had made of Paul’s bonds would help to make his own chain heavy, 
Those that aim to please God by doing good will have what they aim at; but 
so will not they that seek to please men by doing evil. 


CHAPTER XXY, 


Some think that Felix was turned out and Festus succeeded him quickly after Paul's 
imprisonment, and that the two years mentioned in the close of the foregoing chapter 
are to be reckoned from the beginning of Nero’s reign; but it seems more natural to 
compute it from Paul’s being delivered into the hands of Felix: however, we have here 
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‘ agement of Paul’s case as we had in the foregoing chapter. Cogni- 
mae ake en oF it I. By Festus the governor; it is brought before him by the 
Jews, ver. 1—3; the hearing of it is appointed to be not at Jerusalem, as the Jews desired, 
but at Cwsarea, ver. 4—6; the Jews appear against Paul, and accuse him, ver. 7; but 
he stands upon his own innocency, ver. 8; and to avoid the removing of the cause 
to Jerusalem, which he was pressed to consent to, he at length appealed to Cesar, 
ver. 9—12. II. By king Agrippa, to whom Festus relates his case, ver. 13—21; and 
Agrippa desires he might have the hearing of it himself, ver. 22; the court is accord- 
ingly set, and Paul brought to the bar, ver. 23; and Festus opens the cause, ver. 24—27; 


to introduce Paul's defence in the next chapter. 
 OLenige <6 OW when Festus was come 
Vv the province, after 


Se =») into 


nf three days he ascended 


») from Cesarea to Jerusa- 
slem. 2 Then the high 


fZ\ i priest and the chief of the 
Jews informed him against 
Paul, and besought him, 3 
And desired favour against 
him, that he would send for 
him to Jerusalem, laying wait in the way to kill 
him. 4 But Festus answered, that Paul should be 
kept at Caesarea, and that he himself would depart 
shortly thither. 5 Let them therefore, said he, 
which among you are able, go down with me, and 
accuse this man, if there be any wickedness in him. 
6 And when he had tarried among them more than 
ten days, he went down unto Ceesarea; and the 
next day sitting on the judgment seat commanded 


CIRCULAR CHAIR. 
Paul to be brought. 7 And when he was come, 
the Jews which came down from Jerusalem stood 
round about, and laid many and grievous complaints 
against Paul, which they could not prove. 8 While 
he answered for himself, Neither against the law of 
the Jews, neither against the temple, nor yet against 
Cesar, have I offended anything at all. 9 But. 
Festus, willing to do the Jews a pleasure, answered 
Paul, and said, Wilt thou go up to Jerusalem, and 
there be judged of these things before me? 10 
Then said Paul, I stand at Ceesar’s judgment seat, 
where I ought to be judged: to the Jews have I 
done no wrong, as thou very well knowest. 11 For 
if I be an offender, or have committed any thing 
worthy of death, I refuse not to die: but if there be | 
none of these things whereof these accuse me, no 
man may deliver me unto them. I appeal unto 
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: where he nowis, ver. 4, 5. 


| if possible to fri 


Cesar. 12 Then Festus, when he had conferred | 
650 
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with the council, answered, Hast thou appealed 
unto Cesar? unto Czesar shalt thou go. 


We use to say, ‘New lords, new laws, new customs ;’ but here was a new 
governor, and yet Paul had the same treatment with him that he had with the 
former, and no better. Festus, like Felix, is not so just to him as he should have 
been, for he doth not release him; and yet not so unjust to him as the Jews 
would have had him to be, for he will not condemn him to die, nor expose him 
to their rage. Here is, : H A 

First. The pressing instance which the high priest and other Jews used with 
the governor to persuade him to abandon Paul; for to send him to Jerusalem 
was in effect to abandon him. ; ye 

1. See how speedy they were in their applications to Festus concerning Paul. 
As soon as ever he was come into the province, and had taken possession of the 
government, —into which probably he was installed at Czesarea,— within three 
days he went up to Jerusalem, to shew himself there, and presently the priests 
were upon him to proceed against Paul. He stayed three days at Casarea, 
where Paul was a prisoner, and we do not find that in that time Paul made an 
application to him to release him, though no doubt he could have made goo 
friends to him, that he might hope to have prevailed by; but, as soon as ever he 
comes up to Jerusalem, the priests are in all haste to make an interest with him 
against Paul. See how restless a thing malice is. Paul more patiently bears 
the lengthening out of his imprisonment than his enemies do the delay of his 
prosecution even to the death. | : 

2. See how spiteful they were in their application. They informed the gover- 
nor against Paul, ver. 2, before he was brought upon a fair trial, that so they 
might if possible prejudge the cause with the governor, and make him a party 
who was to be the judge. But this artifice, though base enough, they could not 
confide in; for the governor would be sure to hear him himself, and then all 
their informations against him would fall to the ground; and therefore they 
form another project much more base, and that is, to assassinate Paul before he 
came upon his trial. ‘These inhuman, hellish methods, which all the world pro- 
fesseth at least to abhor, have these persecutors recourse to, to ee their 
malice against the Gospel of Christ ; and this, too, under colour of zeal for Moses. 
Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum,— Such was their dire religious zeal.’ 

3. See how specious the pretence was. Now the governor was himself at 
Jerusalem, they desired he would send for Paul thither, and try him there, 
which would save the prosecutors a great deal of labour, and looked most rea- 
sonable, because he was charged with having profaned the temple at Jerusalem, 
and it is usual for criminals to be tried in the court where the fact was com- 
mitted. But that which they designed was, to Warley him as he was brought 
up, and to murder him upon the road, supposing that he would not be brought 
up under so strong a guard as he was sent down with; or, that the officers that 
were to bring him up might be bribed to give them an oppor, for their 
wickedness. It is said, they desired favour against Paul. e business of pro- 
secutors is to demand justice against one that they suppose to be a criminal, 
and if he be not proved so it is as much justice to acquit him as it is to condemn 
him if he be; but to desire favour against a prisoner, and from the judge, too, 
who ought to be of counsel for him, is a very impudent ting he fayour 
ought to be for the prisoner, in favorem vite,—‘to favour his life;’ but here 
they desire it against him. They will take it as a favour if the governor will 
but condemn Paul, though they can prove no crime upon him. 

Secondly. The governor’s resolution that Paul shall take his trial at Caesarea, 
ee how he manageth the prosecutors. 

1. He will not do them the kindness to send for him to Jerusalem; no, he gave 
orders that Paul should be kept at Cesarea. It doth not appear that he had 
any suspicion, much less any certain information, of their bloody design to 
murder ea by the way, as the chief captain had when he sent him to Caesarea. 
ch. xxiii. 30; but perhaps he was not willing so far to oblige the high priest and 
his party ; or he would maintain the honour of his court at Csarea, and require 
their attendance there; or he was not willing to be at the trouble or charge of 
bringing Paul up. Whatever was his reason for refusing it, God made use of it 
as a means of preserving Paul out of the hands of his enemies. Perhaps now 
they were more careful to keep their conspiracy secret than iiey had been 
before, that the discovery of it might not be now, as it was then, the defeat of it. 
But though God doth not as then bring it to light, yet he finds another way as 
effectual to bring it to nought, by inclining the heart of the governor, for some 
other reasons, not to remove Paul to Jerusalem. God is not tied to one method 
in working out salvation for his people. He can suffer the designs against them 
to be concealed, and yet not suffer them to be accomplished, and can make even 
the carnal policies of great men to serve his gracious purposes. 

2. Yet he will do them the justice to hear what they have to say against Paul, 
if they will go down to Cxsarea, and appear against him there. “Let them 
among you which are able,’—able in body and purse for such a journey, or able 
in mind and tongue to manage the prosecution, —let those among you that are 
fit to be managers, “go down with me, and accuse this man.” r, those that 
are competent witnesses, that are able to prove anything criminal upon him, let 
them go and give in their evidence, if there be any m4 wickedness in him as 
you charge upon him. Festus will not take it for fren as they desire he 
should, that there is wickedness in him, tillit is proved upon him, and he has been 
heard in his own defence; but, if he be guilty, it lies upon them to prove him so. 

Thirdly. Paul's trial before Festus. He stayed at Jerusalem about ten days, 
and then went down to Cesarea, and the prosecutors, it is likely, in his retinue ; 
for he said, they should go down with him. And, since they are so eager in the 
prosecution, he is willing this cause should be first called; and, that they may 
hasten home, he will despatch it the next day. Expedition in administerin 
justice is very commendable, provided more haste be not made than good speed. 
Now here we have, “ 

1. The court set, and the prisoner called to the bar. Festus sat in the judg- 
ment-seat, as he used to do when any cause was brought before him that was of 
consequence, and he ‘commanded Paul to be brought,” and make his appear- 
ance, ver. 6. Christ, to encourage his disciples, and keep up their spirits under. 
such awful trials of their courage as this was to Paul, promised them that the 
day should come when they “ should sit on thrones, judging the tribes of Israel.” 

2. The prosecutors exhibiting their charge against the prisoner; ver. 7, “the 
Jews stood round about,” which intimates that they were many, —“ Lord, how. 
are they increased that trouble me!” that they were unanimous,—they stood 
by one another, and resolved to hold together; and that they were intent upon 
the prosecution, and eager in clamouring against Paul. They stood round about, 

hten 5 judge into a compliance with their malicious design ; 
however, to frighten the prisoner, and at least to put him out of countenance ; 
but in vain: he had too just and strong an assurance to be dashed by them. 
“They compassed me about like bees, peed are quencies as the fire of. 
thorns,” Ps. cxviii. 12. ‘ When they stood round him, they brought many and 
FEcveue accusations against Paul,’ so it should be read; they charged him with 
1igh crimes and misdemeanours. The articles of impeachment were many, 
and contained things of a very heinous nature ; they represented him to the 
court as black and odious as their wit and malice could contrive; but when they 
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had opened the cause as they thought fit, and came to the evidence, there they 
failed; they could not prove what they alleged against him, for it was all false, 
and the complaints groundless and unjust: either the fact was not as they 
opened it, or there was no fault in it. They laid to his charge things that he 
knew not, nor they neither. It is no new thing for the most excellent ones of 
the earth to have all manner of evil said against them falsely, not only in the 
song of the drunkards, and upon the seat of the scornful, but even before the 
judgment-seat. 

3. ‘Lhe prisoner’s insisting upon his own vindication, ver. 8. Whoever re- 
proacheth him, his own heart doth not, and therefore his own tongue shall not ; 
though he die, he will not remove his integrity from him. When it came to his 
turn to speak for himself, he insisted upon this general plea, Not guilty ; “ Neither 
against the law of the Jews, nor against the temple, nor yet against Caesar, have 
1 offended any thing at all.” Ist. He had not violated the law of the Jews, nor 
taught any doctrine destructive of it. Did he make void the law by faith? No, 
he established the law. Preaching Christ, the end of the law, was no offence 
against the law. 2nd. He had not profaned the temple, nor put any contempt 
at all upon the temple service; his helping to set up the gospel temple did not at 
all offend against that temple which was a type of it. 3rd. He had not offended 
against Cesar or his government. By this it appears, that now his cause was 
brought before the government, to curry favour with the governor, and that 
they might seem friends to Cesar, they had charged him with some instances of 
disaffection to the present higher powers, which obliged him to purge himself 
as to that matter, andto protest that he was no enemy to Cesar, not so much as 
they were that charged him with being so. 

Fourthly. Paul’s appeal to the emperor, and the occasion of it. This gave the 
cause anew turn; whether he had before designed it, or whether it was a sud- 
den resolve upon the present provocation, doth not appear; but God puts it 
into his heart to do it, for the bringing about of that which he had said to him, 
that he must bear witness to Christ at Rome, for there the emperor's court was, 
ch. xxiii. 11. We have here, ; 

1. he proposal which Festus made to Paul, to go and take his trial at Jeru- 
salem, ver.9. Festus was “ willing to do the Jews apleasure,” inclined to gratify 
the prosecutors rather than the prisoner, as far as.he could go with safety 
against one that was a citizen of Rome, and therefore asked him, whether he 
would be willing to go up to Jerusalem and clear himself there where he had 
been acenused, and where he might have his witnesses ready to vouch for him, 
and confirm what he said. He would not offer to turn him over to the high 
priest and the Sanhedrim, as the Jews would have had him; but, “ Wilt thou go 
thither and be judged of these things beforeme?” The president, if he had 
pleased, might have ordered him thither, but he would not do it without his own 
eousent, which if he could have wheedled him to give, it would have taken off 
the odium of it. In suffering times the prudence of the Lord’s people is tried as 
well as their patience ; being sent forth therefore as sheep in the midst of wolves, 
they have need to be wise as serpents. ' 

2. Paul’s refusal to consent to it, and his reasons for it. He knew, if he were 
removed to Jerusalem, notwithstanding the utmost vigilance of the president, 
the Jews would find some means or other to be the death of him, and therefore 
desires to be excused, and pleads, : 

Ist. That, as a citizen of Rome, it was most proper for him to be tried, not 
only by the president, but in that which was properly his court, which sat. at 
Cresarea; “I stand at Cesar’s judgment-seat, where I ought to pesacses. in 
the city which is the metropolis of the province. The court being held in 
Cvesar’s name, and by his authority and commission, before one that was dele- 
gated by him, it might well be said to be his judgment-seat; as, with us, all writs 
run in the name of the sovereign, in whose name all courts are held. Paul’s 
owning that he ought to be judged at Czesar’s judgment-seat, plainly proves 
that Christ’s ministers are not exempted from the jurisdiction of the civil powers, 
but ought to be subject to them, as far as they can with a good conscience ; and, 
if they be guilty of a real crime, to submit to their censure; if innocent, yet to 
submit to their inquiry, and to clear themselves before them. : 

2nd, That, as a member of the Jewish nation, he had done nothing to make 
himself obnoxious to them; “To the Jews have I done no wrong, as thou very 
well knowest.” It very well becomes those that are innocent to plead their 
innocency, and to insist upon it; it is a debt we owe to our own good name, not 
only not to bear false witness against ourselves, but maintain our own integrity 
against those who bear false witness against us. 

ard. That he was willing to abide by the rules of the law, and to let that take 
jts course, ver. 11. If he be guilty of any capital crime that deserves death, he 
will not offer either to make resistance or to make his escape, will neither flee 
from justice nor fight with it; “I refuse not to die,” but will accept of the 
punishment of mine iniquity. Not that all who have “committed any thing 
worthy of death” are obliged to accuse themselves, and offer themselves to jus- 
tice, but when they are accused and brought to justice they ought to submit, 
and to say both God and the government is righteous: it is necessary that some 
should be made examples. But if he be innocent, as he protests he is, if there 
be “ none of these things whereof these accuse me,” if the prosecution be mali- 
cious, and they are resolved to have my blood, right or wrong, “no man may 
deliver me unto them,” no, not the governor himself, without palpable injustice ; 
for it is his business as much to protect the innocent as to punish the guilty ; 
and he claims his protection. __ é ; ; 

3. His appealing to court. Since he is continually in danger of the Jews, and 
one attempt is made after another to get him into their hands, whose tender 
mercies were cruel, he flies to the dernier resort,— the last refuge,’ of oppressed 
innocency, and takes sanctuary there, since he cannot have justice done him in 
any other way; “1 appeal unto Cesar.” Rather than be delivered to the Jews, 
which Festus seems inclined to consent to, let me delivered to Nero. When 
David had divers times narrowly escaped the rage of Saul, and concluded he 
was such a restless enemy that he should one day perish by his hands, he came to 
this resolution, being in a manner compelled to it, ** [here is nothing better for 
me than to” take shelter “in the land of the Philistines,” 1 Sam. xxvii. 1; so 
Paul here. But it is a hard case that a son of Abraham must be forced to appeal 
to a Philistine, to a Nero, from those who call themselves the seed of Abraham 
and shall be safer in Gath or Rome than in Jerusalem! ‘“ How is the fathead 
city become a harlot!” : 

Bifthl . The judgment given upon the whole matter. Paul 1s neither released 
nor condemned. His enemies moped the cause would be ended in his death ; his 
friends hoped it would be ended in his deliverance; but it proves neither so 
nor so; they are both disappointed; the thing is left as it was. And it is an 
instance of the slow steps which Providence sometimes takes, not bringing 
things to an issue so soon as we expect, by which we are often made ashamed 
both of our hopes and of our fears, and are kept still waiting on God. The cause 
had before been adjourned to another time, now to another place, to another 
court, that Paul’s tribulation might work patience. . 

1. The president advises upon the matter. He “conferred with the council,” 
pera Tov cupPovdiov, not with the council of the Jews, that is called cvvédpiov, but 
with his own counsellors, that were always ready to assist the governor with 
their advice. “In multitude of counsellors there is safety ;” and judges should 
consult both with themselves and ies before they pass sentence, 
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2. He determines to send him to Rome. Some think Paul meant not an appeal 
to Czsar’s person, but only to his court, the sentence of which he would Bbids 
by, rather than be remitted to the Jews’ council, and that Festus might have 
chosen whether he would have sent him to Rome, or at least whether he would 
have joined issue with him upon the appeal. But it should seem, by what 
Agrippa said, ch. xxvi. 32, he “might have been set at liberty if he had not 
appealed to Cesar,” that by the course of the Roman law, a Roman citizen 
might appeal at any time to a superior court, even to the supreme, as causes 
with us are removed by certiorari, and criminals by habeas corpus, and as 
appeals are often made to the House of Peers. Festus therefore, either of 
choice, or of course, comes to this resolution, “ Hast thou appealed unto Cesar? 
Unto Cesar thou shalt go.” He found there was something very extraordinary 
in the ease, which he was therefore afraid of giving judgment upon, either one 
way or other, and the knowledge of which he thought would he an entertain- 
ment to the emperor, and theretore he transmitted it to his cognizance. In our 
Hh pi before God, those that by justifying themselves appeal to the law, to 
the law they shall go, and it will condemn them; but those that by repentance and 
faith appeal to the Gospel, to the Gospel they shall go, and it will save them. 


13 And after certain days king Agrippa and 
Bernice came unto Cesarea to salute Festus. 14 
And when they had been there many days, Festus 
declared Paul’s cause unto the king, saying, There 
is a certain man left in bonds by Felix: 15 About 
whom, when I was at Jerusalem, the chief priests 
and the elders of the Jews informed me, desiring to 
have judgment against him. 16 To whom J answer- 
ed, It is not the manner of the Romans to deliver 
any man to die, before that he which is accused have 
the accusers face to face, and have licence to answer 
for himself concerning the crime laid against him, 
17 Therefore, when they were come hither, without 
any delay on the morrow I sat on the judgment 
seat, and commanded the man to be brought forth. 
18 Against whom when the accusers stood up, they 
brought none accusation of such things as I supposea: 
19 But had certain questions against him of their 
own superstition, and of one Jesus, which was dead, 
whom Paul affirmed to be alive. 20 And because 
I doubted of such manner of questions, I asked him 
whether he would go to Jerusalem, and there be 
judged of these matters. 21 But when Paul had 
appealed to be reserved unto the hearing of Augus- 
tus, I commanded him to be kept till I might send 
him to Cesar. 22 Then Agrippa said unto Festus, 
I would also hear the man myself. To morrow, said 
he, thou shalt hear him. 23 And on the morrow, 
when Agrippa was come, and Bernice, with great 
pomp, and was entered into the place of hearing, 
with the chief captains, and principal men of the 
city, at Festus’ commandment Paul was brought 
forth. 24 And Festus said, King Agrippa, and all 
men which are here present with us, ye see this man, 
about whom all the multitude of the Jews have dealt 
with me, both at Jerusalem, and also here, crying 
that he ought not to live any longer. 25 But when 
I found that he had committed nothing worthy of 
death, and that he himself hath appealed to Augus- 
tus, I have determined to send him. 26 Of whom 
I have no certain thing to write unto my lord. 
Wherefore I have brought him forth before you, 
and specially before thee, O king Agrippa, that, 
after examination had, I might have somewhat to 
write. 27 For it seemeth to me unreasonable to 
send a prisoner, and not withal to signify the crimes 
laid against him. 
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7 re syeparation that was made for another hearing of Paul 
ee nee feces i order to his giving judgment upon him, but in order 
to his giving advice concerning him, or rather only to gratify his euriosity. 
Christ had said concerning his followers, that they should be brought before 

overnors and kings; in the former part of this cha ter Paul was brought 
chad Sih Festus the governor, here before Agrippa the king, for a testimony to 
8 : : ns 
pot vet The kind and friendly visit which king Agrippa made to Festus, now 
upon his coming into the goyernment in that, province; ver. 13, “ After certain 
days, king Agrippa came to Cesarea.” Here is a royal visit. Kings use to think 
it enough to send their ambassadors to congratulate their friends, but here 
was a king that came himself, that made the majesty of a prince yield to the 
satisfaction of a friend. For personal converse is the most pleasant among 
iends. Observe . R E 
i Who the visitants were. Ist. King Agrippa, the son of that Herod, sir- 
named Agrippa, who killed James the apostle, and was himself eaten up of 
worms, and great-grandson of Herod the great, under whom Christ was born. 
Josephus calls this Agrippa the younger. Claudius the emperor made him 
king of Chalcis, and tetrarch of Trachonitis and Abylene, mentioned Lv. iii. 1. 
The Jewish writers speak of him, and (as Dr. Lightfoot tells us) among other 
things relate this story of him: ‘That reading the law publicly, in the latter 
end of the year of release, as was enjoined, the king, when he came to those 
words, (Dew. xvii. 15,) “Thou shalt not set a stranger king over thee, which is 
not of thy brethren,” the tears ran down his cheeks, for he was not of the seed 
of Israel; which the congregation observing, cried out, “ Be of good comfort, 
king Agrippa, thou art_our brother ;” for he was of their religion, though not 
of their blood.’ 2nd. Bernice came with him; she was his own sister, now 
a widow, the widow of his unele Herod, king of Chalcis ; after whose death she 
lived with this brother of hers, who was suspected to be too familiar with her. 
And after she was a second time married to Polemon, king of Cilicia, she got 
to be divorced from him, and returned to her brother, king Agrippa. Jw. 
Sat. 6, speaks of a diamond ring which Agrippa gave to Bernice his incestuous 
sister; 
Berenices 
In digito factus pretiosior ; hunc dedit olim 
Barbarus inceste, dedit hune Agrippa sorori. 
That far-famed gem which on the finger glow’d 
Of Bernice (dearer thence), bestow’d 
By an incestuous brother.— Gifford. 


And both Tacitus and Suetonius speak of a criminal intimacy afterwards 
between her and Titus Vespasian. rusilla, the wife of Felix, was another 
sister. Such lewd people were the great people generally in those times. “ Say 
not {hat the former days were better.” 

2, What the design of the visit was. They came to salute Festus; to give 
him joy of his new promotion, and to wish him joy in it. They came to 
compliment him upon his accession to the government, and to keep up_a good 
correspondence with him, that Agrippa, who had the government of Galilee, 
might act in concert with Festus, who had the government of Juda. But it is 
probalile, they came as much to divert themselves as to shew respect to him, 
and to share in the entertainments of his court; and to shew their fine clothes, 
which would do vain people no good if they did not go abroad. 

Secondly. The account which Festus gave to king Agrippa of Paul and his 
ease; which he gave, F 

1, To entertain him, and give him some diversion. It was a very remarkable 
story, and worth any man’s hearing; not only as it was, surprising and enter- 
taining, but, if it were truly and fully told, very instructive and edifying. And 
it would be particularly acceptable to Agrippa, not only because he was a 
judge, and there were some points of law and practice in it well worth his 
notice; but much more as he was a Jew, and there were some points of religion 
in it much more deserving his cognizance. 4 

2. ‘I'o have his advice. Festus was but newly come to be a judge, at least 
to be a judge in these parts, and therefore is diffident of himself, and of his own 
ability, and willing to have the counsel of those that were older and more 
experienced, especially in a matter that had so much difficulty in it as Paul’s 
case seemed to have, and therefore he declared it to the king. Let us now see 
the particular account he gives to king Agrippa concerning Paul, ver. 14, 21. 

lst. That he found him a prisoner when he came into the government of this 
province, and therefore could not of his own knowledge give an account of his 
cause from the beginning. “There isa certain man left in bonds by Felix;” 
and therefore, if there were any thing amiss in the first taking of him into 
custody, Festus is not to answer for that, for he found him in bonds. When 
Felix, to do the Jews a pleasure, left Paul bound, though he knew him to be 
innocent, he knew not what he did; knew not but he might have fallen into 
worse hands than he did fall into, though they were none of the best. 

and, That the Jewish Sanhedrim were extremely set against him; “ The chief 
priests and the elders informed me” against him as a dangerous man, and not 
fit to live, and desired he might therefore be condemned to die. These peng 
great pretenders to religion, and therefore to be supposed men of honour an 
honesty, Festus thinks he ought to give credit to; but Agrippa knows them 
better than he doth, and therefore he desires his advice in the matter. 

3rd. ‘That he had insisted upon the Roman law in favour of the prisoner, and 
would not condemn him unheard; ver. 16, “It is not the manner of the Romans,” 
who herein govern themselves by the law of nature, and the fundamental rules 
of justice, “to deliver any man to die,” to grant him to destruction, so the word 
is, to gratify his enemies with his destruction, “before the accused has the 
accusers face to face” to confront their testimony, and have both license and 
time given him to answer for himself. He seems to upbraid them as if they 
reflected upon the Romans and their government, in asking such a thing, or 
expecting that they would condemn aman without trying him. No, saith he, 
IT would have you to know, whatever you may allow of among yourselves, the 
Romans allow not of such a piece of injustice among them. udi et alteram 
partem,— hear the other side,’ was become a proverb among them. This rule 
we ought to be governed by in our private censures in common conversation. 
‘We must not give men ill characters, nor condemn their words and actions till 
we have heard what is to be said in their vindication: see Jno. vii. 51. 

4th. That he had brought him upon his trial according to the duty of his 
place, ver. 17. That he had been expeditious in it, and the prosecutors had no 
reason to complain of his being dilatory, for “as soon as ever they were come,” 
and we are sure they lost no time, “without any delay, on the morrow,” he had 
brought on the cause. He had likewise tried him in the most solemn manner ; 
he sat on the judgment-seat, as they used to do in weightier causes, while those 
that were of small moment they judged de plano,— upon even ground.’ He 
called a great court on purpose for the trial of Paul, that the sentence might 
be definitive, and the cause ended. 

5th. That he was extremely disappointed in the charge they brought against 
him; ver. 18, 19, “ When the accusers stood up against him,” and opened their 
indictment, “they brought none accusation of such things as I supposed.” He 
supposed by the eagerness of their prosecution, and their urging of it thus 
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upon the Roman goyernors, one after another, Fst. That they had some- 
thing to accuse him of that was dangerous either to private property or the 
public peace; that they would undertake to prove him a robber, or a murderer, 
or a rebel against the Roman power; that he had been in arms to head a 
sedition ; that, if he were not that Egyptian who lately made an uproar, and 
commanded a party of cut-throats, as the chief captain supposed him to be, 
yet that he was one of the same kidney. Such were the outcries against the 
primitive Christians, so loud, so fierce, that the standers-by, who judged of 
them by those outcries, could not but conclude them the worst of men; and 
to represent them so was the design of that clamour, as it was against our 
Saviour. Secondly. That they had something to accuse him of that was 
conusable in the Roman courts, and which the governor was properly the judge 
of, as Gallio expected, ch. xviii. 14; otherwise it was absurd and ridiculous 
to trouble him with it, and really an affront to him. 

But to his great surprise he finds the matter is neither so nor so. They had 

“certain questions against him,” instead of proofs and evidences against him. 
The worst they had to say against him was disputable, whether it was a erime 
or no; moot-points, that would bear an endless debate, but had no tendeney 
to fasten any guilt upon him; questions fitter for the schools than for the 
judgment-seat. And they were “questions of their own superstition,” so he calls 
their religion, or rather, so he calls that part of their religion which Paul was 
charged with doing damage to. The Romans protected their religion according 
to their law, but not their superstition, not the tradition of their elders. But 
the great question it seems was “concerning one Jesus that was dead, whom 
Paul affirmed to be alive.” Some think the superstition he speaks of was the 
Christian religion, which Paul preached, and that he had the same notion of it 
that the Athenians had, that it was the introducing of a new demon, even Jesus. 
See how slightly this Roman speaks of Christ, and of his death and resurrection, 
and of the great controversy between the Jews and the Christians whether he 
were the Messiah promised or no; and the great proof of his being the Messiah, 
his resurrection from the dead, as if it were no more but this,—there was one Jesus 
that was dead, and Paul affirmed he was alive. In many causes issue is joined 
upon this question, whether such a person that has been long absent be living 
or dead, and proofs are brought on both sides; and Festus will have it thought 
that this is a matter of no more moment. Whereas this Jesus, whom he prides 
himself in being thus ignorant of, as if he were below his notice, is “ He that 
was dead, and is alive, and lives for evermore, and has the keys of hell and 
of death,” Rev. i. 18. What Paul affirmed concerning Jesus, that he is alive, 
is a truth of such vast importance, that if it be not true we are all undone. 
_ 6th. That therefore he had moved it to Paul, that the cause might be ad- 
journed to the Jewish courts, as best able to take cognizance of an affair of this 
nature; ver. 20, “ Because I doubted of such manner of questions,” and thought 
myself unfit to judge of things I did not understand, a asked him, Whether 
he would go to Jerusalem,” appear before the great Sanhedrim, “ and there be 
judged of these matters?” He would not force him to it, but should be glad 
he would consent to it, that he might not have his conscience burthened with 
a cause of this nature. 

ith. That Paul had chosen rather to remove his cause to Rome than to Jeru- 
salem, as expecting fairer play from the emperor than from the priests. He 
“appealed to be reserved to the hearing of Augustus,” ver. 21, having no other 
way to stop proceedings here in this inferior court, and therefore I have 
“commanded him to be kept” a close prisoner, “till I might send him to 
ee for I did not see cause to refuse his appeal, but rather was pleased 
with it. 

Thirdly, The bringing of him before Agrippa, that he might haye the hearing 
of his cause. 

1. The king desired it, ver. 22. I thank you for your account of him; but “I 
would also hear the man myself.” Agrippa knows more of this matter than 
Festus doth, of the cause and of the person; he has heard of Paul, and knows 
of what vast concern this question is, which Festus makes such a jest of, 
whether Jesus be alive or no; and nothing would oblige him more than to hear 
Paul. Many great men think it below them to take cognizance of the matters 
of religion, except they can hear them like themselves, in the judgment-seat. 
Agrippa would not for all the world have gone to a meeting to hear Paul 
preach, no more than Herod to hear Jesus; and yet are both glad to have them 
brought before them, only to satisfy their curiosity. Perhaps Agrippa desired 
to hear him himself, that he might be in a capacity to do him a kindness, and 
yet did him none, only put some credit upon him. 

2. Festus granted it; “'T'o-morrow thou shalt hear him.” There was a good 
providence in this for the encouragement of Paul, who seemed buried alive 
in his imprisonment, and deprived of all opportunities of doing good. We know 
not of any of his epistles that bore date from his prison at Cesarea. What op- 
portunity he had of doing good to his friends that visited him, and perhaps 
to a little congregation of them that might visit him every Lord’s day, was but a 
low and narrow sphere of usefulness, so that he seemed to be thrown by as a 
“despised broken vessel, and a vessel in which there was no pleasure;” but 
this gives him an opportunity of preaching Christ to a great congregation, and, 
which is more, to a congregation of great ones. Felix heard him in private 
concerning the faith of Christ ; but Agrippa and Festus agree he shall be heard 
in public. And we have reason to think that his sermon in the next chapter, 
though it might not be so instrumental as some other of his sermons for the 
conversion of souls, yet redounded as much to the honour of Christ and Chris- 
tianity as any sermon he ever preached in his life. . 

3. Great preparation was made for it, ver. 23. The next day, there was 
a great appearance in the place of hearing, Paul and his cause being much 
talked of, and the more for their being much talked against. 

ist. Agrippa and Bernice took this opportunity to shew themselves in state, 
and to make a figure, and perhaps for that end desired the occasion that they 
might see and be seen; for they came with great pomp, richly dressed with 
gold, and pearl, and costly array; with a great retinue of footmen, in rich 
liveries, which made a splendid show, and dazzled the eyes of the gazing crowd. 
They came pete roddjs pavracias,— with great fancy,’ so the word is. Note, 
Great pomp is but great fancy; it neither adds any real excellency nor gains 
any real respects, but feeds a vain humour, which wise men would rather 
mortify than gratify. It is but a show, a dream, a fantastical thing, so the word 
signifies, superficial, and it passeth away. And the pomp of this appearance 
would put one for ever out of conceit with pomp, when the pomp which. 
Agrippa and Bernice appeared in was, first. Stained by their let characters 
and all the beauty of it, sullied, and all virtuous people that knew them could 
not but contemn them, in the midst of all this pomp, as vile persons, Ps. xy. 4. 
Secondly. Outshone by the real glory of the poor prisoner at the bar. at 
was the honour of their fine clothes compared with that of his wisdom, and 
grace, and holiness, his courage and constancy in suffering for Christ! His 
bonds in so good a cause were more glorions than their chains of gold, and his, 

uards than their equipage. Who would be fond of worldly pomp that 
here sees so illa woman loaded with it, and so good a man loaled with the 
se tieteglns it * : jis 
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aball at court; it brought the fine folks Me paisa in their fine clothes, and 
served for an entertainment. It is probable, Festus sent Paul notice of it over 
night, to be ready for a hearing the next morning before Agrippa. And such 
confidence had Paul in the promise of Christ, that it should be given him in 
that same hour what he should speak, that he complained not of the short 
warning, nor was put into confusion by it. And I am apt to think, they that 
were to appear in pomp perplexed themselves more with care about their 
clothes than Paul that was to appear asa prisoner did with care about his 
cause; for he knew whom he had believed, and who stood by him. 

Fourthly. The speech with which Festus introduced the cause, when the 
court, or rather the audience, was set, which is much to the same purpose with 
the account he had just now given to Agrippa. 

1. He addresseth himself respectfully to the company; “ King Agrippa, and 
all men which are here present with us.” He speaks to all men, mavres avdpes, 
as if he intended a tacit reflection upon Bernice, a woman, for appearing in 
a meeting of this nature; he doth not refer anything to her judgment, or desire 
her counsel, but ‘all you that are present, that are men,’ so the words are 
placed, I desire you to take cognizance of this matter. The word used is that 
which signifies men in distinction from women. What had Bernice to do here? 

2. He represents the prisoner as one that the Jews had avery great spite 
against ; not. only the rulers, but “the multitude of them, both at Jerusalem 
and here at Cesarea, crying out, That he ought not to live any longer,” for they 
think he has lived too long already, and if he lived any longer it would be to do 
more mischief. They could not charge him with any capital crime, but they 
want to have him out of the way. 

3. He confesseth the prisoner’s innocency; and it was much for the honour 
of Paul and his bonds that he had such a public acknowledgment as this from 
the mouth of his judge ; ver. 25, “I found that he had committed nothing worthy 
of death.” Upon a full hearing of the cause it appeared that there was no 
evidence at all to support the indictment, and, therefore, though he was 
inclinable enough to fayour the prosecutors, yet his own conscience brought 
in Paul not guilty. And why did he not discharge him then, for he stood upon 
his deliverance? Why, truly, because he was so much clamoured against, and 
he feared the clamour would turn upon himself, if he should release him. It is 
pity but every man that has a conscience should have courage to act according 
toit. Or, perhaps, because there was so much smoke he concluded there could 
not but be some fire, which would appear at last, and he would continue him 
a prisoner in expectation of it. 

4. He acquaints them with the present state of the case, that the prisoner had 
appealed to the emperor himself, whereby he put an honour upon his own 
cause, as knowing it not unworthy the cognizance of the greatest of men; and 
that he had admitted his appeal; “I have determined to send him.” And thus 
the cause now stood. 

_5. He desires their assistance in examining the matter, calmly and impar- 
tially, now there was no danger of their being interrupted, as he had been, with 
the noisiness and outrage of the prosecutors; that he might have at least such 
an insight into the cause as was necessary to his stating of it to the emperor, 
ver. 26,27. Ist. He thought it ‘unreasonable to send Pages d especially 
so far as Rome, “and not withal to apy the crimes laid against him,” that 
the matter might be prepared as much as possible, and put ina readiness for 
the emperor’s determination ; for he is supposed to be a man of great business, 
and therefore every affair must be laid before him in as little compass as possible. 
2nd. He could not as yet write anything certain concerning Paul; so confused 
were the informations that were given in against him, and so inconsistent, that 
he could make nothing at all of them. 3rd. He therefore desired he might 
be thus publicly examined, that he might be advised by them what to write. 
See what a great deal of trouble and vexation they were put to, and to what 
delay, nay, and to what hazard in the administration of public justice, who 
lived at such a distance from Rome, and yet were subject to the emperor of 
Rome. And the same was this nation of ours put to, (which is about as far 
distant from Rome the other way,) when it was in ecclesiastical affairs subject 
to the pope of Rome, and appeals were upon all occasions made to his court. 
And the same mischiefs, and a thousand worse, would they bring upon us who 
would again entangle us in that yoke of bondage. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


We left Paul at the bar, and Festus, and Agrippa, and Bernice, and all the great men of 
the city of Czsarea upon the bench, or about it, waiting to hear what he had to say for 
himself. Now in this chapter we have, I. The account he gives of himself in answer 
to the calumnies of the Jews. And in that, 1. His humble address to king Agrippa, 
and the compliment he passed upon him, ver. 1—3; 2. His account of his original, and 
education, and his profession as a Pharisee, and his adherence still to that which was 
then the main article of his creed, in distinction from the Sadducees, the resurrection 
of the dead, however in rituals he had since departed from it, ver. 4—8; 3. Of his zeal 
against the Christian religion, and the professors of it, in the beginning of his time, 
ver. 9—11; 4. Of his miraculous conversion to the faith of Christ, ver. 12—16; 5. Of 
the commission he received from Heaven, to preach the Gospel to the Gentiles, 
ver. 17, 18; 6. Of his proceedings pursuant to that commission, which had given this 
mighty offence to the Jews, ver. 19—21; 7. Of the doctrine which he had made it his 
business to preach to the Gentiles, which was so far from destroying the law and the 
prophets, that it shewed the fulfilling of both, ver. 22, 23. II. The remarks that were 
made upon his apology. 1. Festus thought he never heard a man talk so madly, and 
slighted him as crazed, ver. 24; and in answer to him he denies the charge, and appeals 
to king Agrippa, ver. 25, 26; 2. King Agrippa being more closely and particularly 
dealt with, thinks he never heard a man talk more rationally and convincingly, and 
owns himself almost his convert, ver. 28; and Paul heartily wishes him so, ver. 29; 
8. They all agree that he was an innocent man, and that he ought to be set at liberty ; 
and it was pity he was provoked to put a bar in his own door, by appealing to Cesar, 
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whereof [ am accused of the Jews: 3 Especially 
because I know thee to be expert in all customs and 
questions which are among the Jews: wherefore I 
beseech thee to hear me patiently. 4 My manner 
of life from my youth, which was at the first among 
mine own nation at Jerusalem, know all the Jews ; 
5 Which knew me from the beginning, if they would 
testify, that after the most straitest sect of our reli- 
gion I lived a Pharisee. 6 And now I stand and 
am judged for the hope of the promise made of God 
unto our fathers: 7 Unto which promise our twelve 
tribes, instantly serving God day and night, hope to 
come. For which hope’s sake, ‘king Agrippa, [ am 
accused of the Jews. 8 Why should it be thought 
a thing incredible with you, that God should raise 
the dead? 9 I verily thought with myself, that I 
ought to do many things contrary to the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 10 Which thing I also did in 
Jerusalem: and many of the saints did I shut up 
in prison, having received authority from the chief 
priests ; and when they were put to death, I gave 
my voice against them. 11 And I punished them 
oft in every synagogue, and compelled them to blas- 
pheme ; and being exceedingly mad against them, 
I persecuted them even unto strange cities. 


Agrippa was the most honourable person in the assembly, having the title 
of king bestowed upon him, though otherwise having only the power of the 
other governors under the emperor; and though not here superior, yet senior 
to Festus, and therefore Festus having opened the cause, he, as the mouth 
of the court, intimates to Paul a license given him to speak for himself. And 
Paul was silent till he had that liberty allowed him; for those are not the most 
forward to speak that are best prepared to speak, and speak best. This was 
a favour which the Jews would not allow him, or not without difficulty; but 
Agrippa freely gives it him. And Paul’s cause was so good, that he desired 
0 more but to have liberty to speak for himself; he needed no advocate, no 
Tertullus to speak for him. Notice is taken of his gesture; he “stretched forth 
the hand,” as one that was under no consternation at all, but a perfect freedom 
and command of himself; it also intimates that he was in earnest, and expected 
their attention, while he “answered for himself.” Observe, He did not insist 
upon his having appealed to Cesar as an excuse for being silent; did not sa . 
Twill be examined no more till I come to the emperor himself, but cheerful 
embraceth the Cp ersamey of doing honour to the cause he suffered for. 4 
we must be ready to give to every man that asketh nus, much more to every 
man in authority, a reason of the hope that is in us, 1 Pet. iii. 15. Now in this 
former part of the speech, 

First. Paul addresseth himself with a very particular respect to Agrippa, 
ver. 2,3. He answered cheerfully before Felix, because he knew he had been 
many years a judge to that nation, ch. xxiv. 10; but his opinion of Agrippa goes 
farther. Observe, 

1, Being accused of the Jews, and having many ill things laid to his charge, 
he is glad he has an opportunity of clearing himself; so far is he from imaginin 
that his being an apostle exempted him from the jurisdiction of the civi 
powers. Magistracy is an ordinance of God, which we have all benefit by, 
and therefore must all be subject to. 

2. Since he is forced to answer for himself, he is glad it is before king Agrippa, 
who being himself a proselyte to the Jewish religion, understood all matters 
relating to that better than the other Roman governors did; “I know thee to 
be expert in all customs and questions which are among the Jews.” It seems 
Agrippa was a scholar, and had been particularly conversant in the Jewish 
learning ; was expert in the customs of the Jewish religion, and knew the nature 
of them, and that they were not designed to be either universal or perpetual, He 
was expert also in the questions that arose upon those customs, in determinin 
of which the Jews themselves were not all of a mind. Agrippa was well eaeaatl 
in the scriptures of the Old Testament; and, therefore, could make a better 
judgment npon the controversy between him and the Jews concerning Jesus 
being the Messiah than another could. It is an encouragement to a preacher 
to have those to speak to that are intelligent, and can discern things that 
a When Paul saith, ‘‘ Judge ye what I say,” yet he speaks as to wise men, 
1 Cor. x. 15. 

3. He therefore begs that he would hear him patiently; paxpolijues, with 
eee Paul designed a long discourse, and begs he would hear him 
out, and not be weary; he designs a plain discourse, and begs he would hear 
him with mildness, and not be angry. Paul had some reason to fear that as 
Agrippa, being a Jew, was well versed in the Jewish customs, and therefore 
the more competent judge of his cause, so he was soured in some measure 
with the Jewish leaven, and therefore prejudiced against Paul as the apostle of 
the Gentiles ; he therefore saith this to sweeten him, “I beseech thee, hear me 
parent. Sure the least we can expect, when we preach the faith of Christ, 
is to be heard patiently. 

pecandly. He professeth that, though he was hated and branded as an apostate, 
yet he still adhered to all that good which he was first educated and trained up 
in. His religion was always built upon the promise of God made unto the 
fathers; and this he still built upon. 

1. See here what his religion was in his youth. His manner of life was well 


known, ver, 4,5. He was not indeed born among his own nation, but he was 
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F o at Jerusalem; though he had of late years been conversant 
bre neve aeind which had given great offence to the Jews, yet at his setting 
out in the world he was intimately acquainted with the Jewish nation, anc 
entirely in their interests. His education was neither foreign nor obscure ; it 
was among his own nation at Jerusalem, where religion and learning flourished. 
All the Jews knew it, all that could remember so long, for Paul made himself 
remarkable betimes. They that knew him from the beginning could testify for 
him that he was a Pharisee; that he was not only of the Jewish religion, and 
an observer of all the ordinances of it, but that he was of the most strict sect 
of that religion, most nice and exact in observing the institutions of it himself, 
and most rigid and critical in imposing them upon others. He was not only 
called a Pharisee, but he lived a Pharisee. All that knew him knew very well 
that never any Pharisee conformed more punctually to_the rules of his order 
than he did. Nay, and he was of the better sort of Pharisees; for he was 
brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, who was an eminent rabbin of the school 
or house of Hillel, which was in much greater reputation for religion than the 
school or house of Samai. Now if Paul was a Pharisee, and lived a Pharisee, 

lst. Then he was a scholar, a man of learning, and not an ignorant, illiterate 
mechanic. ‘The Pharisees knew the law, and were well versed in it, and in the 
traditional expositions of it. It was a reproach to the other apostles, that they 
had not had academical education, but were bred fishermen, ch. iv. 13. There- 
fore, that the unbelieving Jews might be left without excuse, here is an apostle 
raised up that had sat at the feet of their most eminent doctors. 

2nd. Then he was a moralist, a man of virtue, and not a rake, or a loose, 
debauched young man. If he lived like a Pharisee, he was no drunkard, or 
fornicator ; and, being a young Pharisee, we may hope he was no extortioner, 
nor had yet learned the arts which the crafty, covetous old Pharisees had of 
devouring the houses of poor widows; but he was, as “touching the righteous- 
ness which is in the law, blameless;” he was not chargeable with any instances 
of open vice and profaneness, and therefore as he could not be thought to have 
deserted his religion because he did not know it, for he was a learned man, so 
he could not be thought to have deserted it because he did not love it, or was 
disaffected to the obligations of it, for he was a virtuous man, and not inclined 
to any immorality. 

3rd. Then he was orthodox; sound in the faith and not a deist or sceptic, 
or a man of corrupt principles that led to infidelity. He was a Pharisee, in 
opposition to a Sadducee; he received those books of the Old ‘Testament which 
the Sadducees rejected; believed a world of spirits, the immortality of the 
soul, the resurrection of the body, and the rewards and punishments of the 
future state, all which the Sadducees denied. They could not say he quitted 
his religion for want of a principle, or for want of a due regard to Divine 
revelation. No; he always had a veneration for the ancient promise made of 
God unto the fathers, and built his hope upon it. Now, though Paul knew 
very wellthat all this would not justify him before God, nor make a righteous- 
ness for him, yet he knew it was for his reputation among the Jews, and an 
argyment ad hominem,— to the man;’ that he was not such a man as they 
represented him to be. Though he counted it but loss that he might win Christ 
yet he mentioned it when it might serve to honour Christ. He knew very well 
that all this while he was a stranger to the spiritual nature of the Divine law 
and to heart religion, and that except his righteousness exceeded this he should 
never go to heaven; yet he reflects upon it with some satisfaction that he 
had not been before his conversion an atheistical, profane, vicious man, but, 
according to the light he had, had “ lived in all good conscience before God.” 

2. See here what his religion is. He has not indeed such a zeal for the 
seremonial law as he had in his youth; the sacrifices and offerings appointed 
by that he thinks are superseded by the great sacrifice which they typified. 
Ceremonial pollutions and purifications from them he makes no conscience of, 
and thinks the Levitical priesthood is honourably swallowed up in the priest- 
hood of Christ; but for the main principles of his religion, he is as zealous for 
them as ever, and more so, and resolves to live and die by them. 

Ist. His religion is built upon “the promise made of God unto the fathers.” 
{t is built upon Divine revelation, which he receives and believes and ventures 
his soul upon; it is built upon Divine grace, and that grace manifested and 
eonveyed iy promise. The promise of God is the guide and ground of his 
religion; the promise made to the fathers, which was more ancient than the 
eeremonial law, “that covenant which was confirmed before of God in Christ, 
and which the law, that was not till four hundred and thirty years after, could 
not disannul,” Gal. iii. 17. Christ and heaven are the two great doctrines of 
the Gospel, that “‘God has given to us eternal life, and this life is in his Son.” 
Now these two are the matter of the promise made unto the fathers; it may 
look back as far as the promise made to father Adam, concerning the seed of 
the woman, and those discoveries of a future state, which the first patriarchs 
acted faith upon, and were saved by that faith; but it respects chiefly the 
promise made to father Abraham, that “in his seed all the families of the earth 
should be blessed:” and that “ God would be a God to him, and to his seed 
after him.” The former meaning Christ, the latter heaven; for if God had not 
prepared for them acity, he would have been ashamed to have called himself 
their God, Heb. xi. 16. 

2nd. His religion consists in the hopes of this promise. He placeth it not, 
as they did, in meats and drinks, and the observation of carnal ordinances,— 
God had often shewed what little account he made of them,—but in a believing 
dependence upon God’s grace in the coyenant, and upon the promise, which 
was the great charter by which the church was first incorporated. First. He 
had hope in Christ as the promised seed; he hoped to be blessed in him, to 
receive the blessing of God, and to be truly blessed. Secondly. He had pee 
of heaven; this is expressly meant, as appears by comparing ch. xxiv. 15, “ That 
there shall be a resurrection of the dead.” Paul had no confidence in the 
Sesh, but in Christ; no expectation at all of great things in this world, but of 
-greater things in the other world than any this world can pretend to: he had 
his eye upon a future state. 

3rd. Herein he concurred with all the pious Jews. His faith was not onl 
according to the Scripture, but according to the testimony of the church, witch 
was a support of it. Though they set ‘him up asa mark, he was not singular; 
“ Our twelve tribes,” the body of the Jewish church, “instantly serving God 
day and night,” hope to come to this promise, that is, to the good promised. 

The people of Israel are called the twelve tribes, because so they were at first ; 
and, though we read not of the return of the ten tribes in a body, yet we have 
reason to think many particular persons, more or less, of every tribe, returned 
to their own land, perhaps by degrees the greater part of them that were 
carried away. Christ speaks of the twelve tribes, Jat. xix. 28; Anna, was of 
the tribe of Asher, Lu. ii. 36; James directs his epistle to the twelve tribes 
scattered abroad, Jas.i.1. “Our twelve tribes,” which make up the body of our 
nation, to which i and others belong. Now all the Israelites profess to believe 
this promise, both of Christ and heaven; and hope to come to the benefits of 
them. ie all hope for a Messiah to come, and we that are Christians hope 
in a Messiah already come; so that we all agree to build upon the same pro- 
mise. They look for the resurrection of the dead, and the life of the world to 
come, and that is it that I look for. Why should I be looked upon as adyancin 

something dangerous and everodox; Ce as an apostate from the faith and 
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| worship of the Jewish church, when I agree with them in this fundamental 
article? I hope to come to the same heaven at last that they hope to come tu; 
and, if we expect to meet so happily in our end, why should we fall out so 
| unhappily by the way? 2 
| Nay, the Jewish church not only hoped to come to this promise, but in the 
hope of it they instantly served God day and night. ‘The temple-service, which 
| consisted in a continual course of religious duties, morning and evening, day 
, and night, from the beginning of the year to the end of it, and was kept up by 
'the priests and Leyites, and the stationary men, as they called them, who con- 
tinually attended there to lay their hands upon the public sacrifices, as the re- 
| presentatives of all the twelve tribes 3—this service was kept up in the profession 
| of faith in the promise of eternal life; and in expectation of it, Paul instantly 
| serves God day and night in the Gospel of his Son. The twelve tribes by their 
| representatives do so in the law of Moses, but he and they do it in hope of the 
| same promise; and therefore they ought not to look upon me as a deserter 
from their church, so long as I hold by the same promise that they hold by. 
| Much more should Christians, that hope in the same Jesus, for the same 
heaven, though differing in the modes and ceremonies of worship, hope the 
best one of another, and live together in holy love. Or it may be meant of par- 
ticular persons who continued in the communion of the Jewish church, and 
were very deyout in their way; serving God with great intention, and a close 
application of mind, and constant in it, night and day, as Anna, who “ departed 
not from the temple, but served” (it is the same word here used) “in fastings 
and prayers night and day,” Lu. ii. 37. In this way they hope to come to the 
promise, and I hope they will. Note, Those only can upon soon eamde hope 
for eternal life that aré diligent and constant in the service of God; and the 
prospect of that eternal life should engage us to diligence and constancy in all 
religious exercises. We should go on with our work with heaven in our eye; 
and those that instantly serve God day and night, though not in our way, we 
ought to judge charitably of. 

4th. This was it that he was now suffering for. For preaching that doctrine 
which they themselves, if they did but understand themselves aright, must 
own; “I am judged for the hope of the promise made unto the fathers.” He 
stuck to the promise against the ceremonial law, while his persecutors stuck 
to the ceremonial law against the promise; so that it is “for this hope’s sake, 
king Agrippa, that Iam accused of the Jews,” because I do that which I think 
myself obliged to do by the hope of that promise. It is common for men to 
hate and persecute the power of that religion in others, which yet they pride 
themselves in the form of. Paul’s hope was what they themselves also allowed, 
ch. xxiv. 15; and yet they were thus enraged against him for practising ac- 
cording to that hope. But it was his honour that, when he suffered as a 
Christian, he suffered for the hope of Israel, ch. xxviii. 20. 

5th. This was it which he would persuade all that heard him cordially to 
embrace; ver. 8, “ Why should it be thought a thing incredible with you, that 
God should raise the dead?” This seems to come in somewhat abruptly; but 
it is likely Paul said much more than is here recorded, and that he explained 
the promise made to the fathers, to be the promise of the resurrection and eter- 
nal life; and proved that he was in the right way of pursuing his hope of that 
happiness, because he believed in Christ who was risen from the dead, which 
was a pledge and earnest of that resurrection which the fathers hoped for. 
Paul is therefore earnest to know the power of Christ’s resurrection, that by 
it he might attain to the resurrection of the dead: see Phil. iii. 10,11. Now 
many of his hearers were Gentiles,—most of them perhaps, Festus particularly ; 
and we may suppose when they heard him speak so much of Christ’s resur- 
rection, and of the resurrection from the dead which the twelve tribes hoped 
for, they mocked, as the Athenians did, began to smile at it, and whispered to 
one another what an absurd thing it was, which occasioned Paul thus to reason 
with them. ‘What! Is it thought incredible with you that God should raise 
the dead?’ so it may be read. “If it be marvellous in your eyes, should it be 
marvellous in mine eyes? saith the Lord of hosts,” Zee. viii. 6; if it be aboye the 
power of nature, yet it is not aboye the power of the God cf nature. Note. 
There is no reason why we should think it at all incredible that God should 
raise the dead. We are not required to believe any thing that is incredible, 
any thing that implies a contradiction. There are motives of credibility suf- 
ficient to carry us through all the doctrines of the Christian religion, and this 
particularly of the resurrection of the dead. Hath not God an infinite. 
almighty power, to which nothing is impossible? Did not he make the world 
at first out of nothing, with a word’s speaking? Did he not form our bodies 
form them out of the clay, and breathe into us the breath of life at first ; and 
cannot the same power form them again out of their own clay, and put life 
into them again? Do we not see a kind of resurrection in nature at the return 
of every spring? Hath the sun such a force to raise dead plants, and should 
it seem incredible to us that God should raise dead bodies? 

Thirdly. He acknowledgeth that, while he continued a Pharisee, he was a 
bitter enemy to Christians and Christianity; and thought he ought to be so, 
and continued to the moment that Christ wrought that wonderful change in 
him. This he mentions, : 

1. To shew that his becoming a Christian and a preacher was not the product 
and result of any previous disposition or inclination that way, or any gradual 
adyance of thought in favour of the Christian doctrine. He did not reason 
himself into Christianity by a chain of arguments, but was brought into the 
highest degree of an assurance of it, veneers from the highest degree of 
prejudice against it. By which it appeared, that he was made a Christian and 
a preacher by a supernatural power; so that his conversion in such a miracu- 
lous way was not only to himself, but to others also, a convincing proof of the 
truth of Christianity. . : 

2. Perhaps he designs it for such an excuse of his persecutors as Christ made 
for his, when he said, They know not what they do, Paul himself, when time 
was, thought he did what he ought to do when he persecuted the disciples 
of Christ, and he charitably thinks they laboured under the like mistake. 
Observe 

ist. What a fool he was in his opinion; ver. 9, he “thought with himself that 
he ought to do many things,” every thing that lay in his power, ne contrary to 
the name of Jesus of Nazareth,” contrary to his doctrine, his honour, his interest. 
That name did no harm, yet because it agreed not with the notion he had of 
the kingdom of the Messiah he was for doing all he could against it. He thought 
he did God good service in persecuting those who called on the name of Jesus 


Christ. Note, It is possible for those to be confident they are in the right who 
yet are evidently in the wrong; and for those to think they are doing their 
duty who are wilfully persisting in the greatest sin. ‘Chey that hated their 


brethren, and cast them out, said, “Let the Lord be glorified,” Isa. Ixvi. 5. 
Under colour and pretext of religion the most barbarous and inhuman vyillanies 
have been not only justified, but sanctified and magnified, Jno. xvi. 2. : 
end. What a fury he was in his practice, ver. 10,11. There is not a more 
violent principle in the world than conscience misinformed; when Paul thought 
it his duty to do all he could against the name of Christ, he spared no pains 
or cost init. He gives an account of what he did of that kind, and aggrayates 
it as one that was truly penitent for it; “ Iwas a blasphemer, a persecutor,” 
1 Tim, i. 13. First. He filled the jails with Christians, as if they had been the 


| 
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worst of criminals; designing hereby not only to terrify them, but to make 
them odious to the Soni’: He was “the devil that east some of them into 
prison,” Rev. ii. 10; took them into custody in order to their being prosecuted ; 
‘Many of the saints did I shut up in prison, both men and women,” ch. viii. 2. 
Secondly. He made himself the tool of the chief priests. Herein from them he 
received authority, as an inferior officer, to put their laws in execution; and 
roud enough he was to be aman in authority for such a purpose. Thirdly. 
e was very officious to vote unasked for the putting of Christians to death ; 
particularly Stephen, to whose death Saul was consenting, ch. viii. 1, and so 
made himself particeps criminis,— partaker of the crime.’ Perhaps he was, for 
his great zeal, though young, made a member of the Sanhedrim, and there voted 
for the condemning of Christians to die; or after they were condemned he jus- 
tified what was done, and commended it, and so made himself guilty ex post 
Facto,— after the deed was committed,’ as if he had been a judge or juryman. 
Fourthly. He brought them under punishments of an inferior nature, in the 
synagogues, where they were scourged as transgressors of the rules of the syna- 
gogue. He had a hand in the punishing of divers; nay, it should seem, the 
same persons were by his means often punished, as he himself was, five times, 
2 Cor. xi. 24. Fifthly. He not only punished them for their religion, but, taking 
pride in triumphing over men’s consciences, he forced them to abjure their 
religion, by putting them to the torture; “I compelled them to blaspheme” 
Christ, and to say, he was a deceiver, and they were deceived in him; com- 
elled them to deny their Master, and renounce their obligations to him. 
othing will lie heavier upon persecutors than forcing men’s consciences, how 
much soever they may now triumph in the proselytes they have made by their 
yviolences. Sixthly. His rage swelled so against Christians and Christianity, 
that Jerusalem itself was too narrow a stage for it to act upon, but being 
“exceedingly mad against them, he persecuted them even to strange cities.” 
He was mad at them to see how much they had to say for themselves, notwith- 
standing all he did against them; mad to see them multiply the more for their 
being afflicted; he was exceedingly mad. The stream of his fury would admit 
no banks, no bounds; but he was as much a terror to himself as he was to them, 
so great was his vexation within himself that he could not prevail, as well as 
his indignation against them. Persecutors are mad men, and some of them 
exceedingly mad. Paul was mad to see that those in other cities were not 
as outrageous against the Christians, and therefore made himself busy there 
where he had no business, and persecuted the Christians even in strange cities. 
There is not amore restless principle than malice, especially which pretends 
conscience. This was Paul’s character, and this his manner of life, in the 
beginning of his time; and therefore he could not be presumed to be a Chris- 
tian by education, or custom, or that he was drawn in by hope of preferment ; 
for all imaginable external objections lay against his being a Christian. 


12 Whereupon as I went to Damascus with 
authority and commission from the chief priests, 
13 At midday, O king, I saw in the way a light 
from heaven, above the brightness of the sun, shin- 
ing round about me and them which journeyed with 
me. 14 And when we were all fallen to the earth, 
I heard a voice speaking unto me, and saying in the 
Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
me? 7 is hard for thee to kick against the pricks. 
15 And I said, Who art thou, Lord? And he said, 
Tam Jesus whom thou persecutest. 16 But rise, 
and stand upon thy feet: for I have appeared unto 
thee for this purpose, to make thee a minister and 
a witness both of these things which thou hast seen, 
and of those things in the which I will appear unto 
thee; 17 Delivering thee from the people, and 
from the Gentiles, unto whom now I send thee, 
18 To open their eyes, and to turn them from dark- 
ness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God, 
that they may receive forgiveness of sins, and inherit- 
ance among them which are sanctified by faith that 
is in me. 19 Whereupon, O king Agrippa, I was 
not disobedient unto the heavenly vision: 20 But 
shewed first unto them of Damascus, and at Jerusa- 
lem, and throughout all the coasts of Judea, and 
then to the Gentiles, that they should repent and 
turn to God, and do works meet for repentance. 
21 For these causes the Jews caught me in the 
temple, and went about to kill me. 22 Having 
therefore obtained help of God, I continue unto 
this day, witnessing both to small and great, saying 
none other things than those which the prophets 
and Moses did say should come: 23 That Christ 
should suffer, and that he should be the first that 
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should rise from the dead, and should shew light 
unto the people, and to the Gentiles. 


All that believe a God, and have a reverence for his sovereignty, must 


acknowledge that they who speak and act by his direction, and by warrant, 


from him, are not to be opposed; for that is fighting against God. Now Paul 
here, by a plain and faithful narrative of matters of fact, makes it out to this 
august assembly that he had an immediate call from heayen to preach the 
Gospel of Christ to the Gentile world, which was the thing that exasperated 
the Jews against him. He here shews, 

First. That he was made a Christian by a Divine power. Notwithstanding 
all his prejudices against that way, he was brought into it on a sudden by the 
hand of Heaven; not compelled to confess Christ by outward force, as he had 
compelled others to blaspheme him, but by a Divine and spiritual energy,—by 
a revelation of Christ from above, both to him and in him. And this when he 
was in the full career of his sin, going to Damascus to suppress Christianity 
by persecuting the Christians there. As hot as ever in the cause, his perse- 
cuting fury not in the least spent or tired, nor was he tempted to give it up by 
the failing of his friends, for he had at this time as ample an “authority and 
commission from the chief priests” as ever he had to persecute Christianity, 
when he was obliged by a superior power to give up that, and accept another 
commission to preach up Christianity. Two things bring about this sur- 
prising change: a vision from heaven, and a voice from heaven, which conveyed 
nig knowledge of Christ to him by the two learning senses of seeing and 
hearing. 

1, He saw a heavenly vision; the circumstances of which were such as that 
it could not be ‘a delusion,’ or a deceptio visus, but was without doubt a Divine 
appearance. Ist. He saw a great light, a light from heaven, such as could not 
be produced by any art; for it was not in the night, but at midday; it was not 
in a house where tricks might have been played with him, but it was “in the 
way,” in the open air. It was such a light as was “ above the brightness of the 
sun ;” outshone and eclipsed that, /sa. xxiv. 23; and this could not be the pro- 
duct of Paul’s own fancy, for it “shone round about them that journeyed with 
him ;” they were all sensible of their being surrounded with this inundation 
of light, which made the sun itself to be in their eyes a lesser light. And the 
force and power of this light appeared in the effects of it; they all fell to the 
earth upon the sight of it, such a mighty consternation did it put them into. 
This light was lightning for its force, yet did not pass away as lightning, but 
continued to shine round about them. dn Old Testament times God commonly 
manifested himself in the thick darkness, and made that his pavilion, 2 Chr. vi. 1. 
He spoke to Abraham in a great darkness, Gen. xv. 12, for that was a dispensa- 
tion of darkness; but, now life and immortality were brought to light by the 
Gospel, Christ appeared in a great light. In the creation of grace, as of the 
world, the first thing created is light, 2 Cor. iv. 6. 2nd. Christ himself appeared 
to him; ver. 16, “ I have appeared to thee for this purpose.” Christ was in this 
light; though they who travelled with Paul saw the light only, and not Christ 
in the light. It is not every knowledge that will serve to make us Christians, 
but it must be the knowledge of Christ. 

2. He heard a heavenly voice, an articulate one, speaking to him. It is here 
said to be in the Hebrew tongue, (which was not taken notice of before,) in his 


| native language, the language of his religion, to intimate to him that, though 


he must be sent among the Gentiles, yet he must not forget that he was a 
Hebrew, nor make himself a stranger to the Hebrew language. In what Christ 
said to him we may observe, Ist. hat he called him by his name, and repeated 
it, “ Sanl, Saul,” which would surprise and startle him, and the more because 
he was now in a strange place where he thought nobody knew him. 2nd. That 
he convinced him of sin, of that great sin which he was now in the commission 
of, the sin of persecuting the Christians, and shews him the absurdity of it. 
3rd. That he interested himself in the sufferings of his followers; Thou perse- 
cutest me, ver. 14; and again, It is Jesus whom thou persecutest. Little did 
Paul think, when he was trampling upon those that he looked upon as the 
burthens and blemishes of this earth, that he was insulting one that was so 
much the glory of heaven. 4th. That he cheeked him for his wilful resisting 
those convictions; “It is hard for thee to kick against the pricks,” or goads, 
as a bullock unaccustomed to the yoke. Paul’s spirit at first perhaps began 
to rise, but he is told it is at his peril, and then he yields. Or, it was spoken 
by way of caution; Take heed, lest thou do resist these convictions, for they 
are designed to affect thee, not to affront thee. 5th. That upon his inquiry he 
made himself known to him. Paul asked, ver. 15, “ Who art thou, Lord?” let 
me know who it is that speaks to me from heaven, that [ may answer him 
accordingly. And he said, “I am Jesus;” he whom thou hast despised, and 
hated, and vilified; I bear that name which thou hast made so odious, and the 
naming of it criminal. Paul thought Jesus was buried in the earth, and though 
stolen out of his own sepulchre yet laid in some other; all the Jews were taught 
to say so; and therefore he is amazed to hear him speak from heaven, to see 
him surrounded with all this glory whom he had loaded with all possible igno- 
miny. This convinced him that the doctrine of Jesus was Divine and heavenly ; 
and not only not to be opposed, but to be cordially embraced; that Jesus is the 
Messiah, for he is not only risen from the dead, but he has received trom God 
the Father honour and glory. And this is enough to make him a Christian 
immediately, to quit the society of the persecutors, whom the Lord from heayen 
thus appears against, and to join himself with the society of the persecuted, 
whom the Lord from heaven thus appears for. int: ‘ 

Secondly. That he was made a minister by a Divine authority. That the 
same Jesus that appeared to him in that glorious light ordered him to go preach 
the Gospel to the Gentiles. He did not run without sending, nor was he sent 
by men like himself, but by him whom the Father sent, Jno. xx. 21. What is 
said of his being an apostle is here joined immediately to that which was said 
to him by the way, but it appears by ch. ix. 15, xxi. 15, 17, that it was spoken 
to him afterwards; but he puts the two together for brevity s sake ; * Rise, and 
stand upon thy feet.” Those whom Christ by the light of his Gospel casts, down 
in humiliation for sin, it is in order to their rising and standing upon their feet 
in spiritual grace, strength, and comfort. If Christ has torn, it is that he may 
heal; if he has cast down, it is that he may raise up. Rise then, and shake 
thyself from thy dust, Zsa. lii. 2. Help thyself, and Christ shall help thee. He 
must stand up, for Christ has work for him to do; has an errand, and a very 
great errand, to send him upon; “I have appeared to thee to make thee a 
minister.” Christ has the making of his own ministers; they have both their 
qualifications and their commissions from him; Paul thanks Christ Jesus who 
put him into the ministry, 1 Z%m. i. 12. Christ appeared to him to make him 
a minister. One way or other, Christ will manifest himself to all those whom 
he makes his ministers; for how can they preach him who do not know him? 
and how can they know him to whom he doth not by his Spirit make himself 
known? Observe ' 

1. The office to which Paul is appointed. He is made a minister to attend 
on Christ, and act for him, as a witness; to give evidence in his cause, and 
attest the truth of his doctrine; he must testify the Gospel of the grace of God, 
Christ appeared to him that he might appear for Christ before men. 
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2, The matter of Panl’s testimony. He must give an account to the world, 
Ist. Of the things which he had seen, now at this time; must tell people of 
Christ’s manifesting himself to him by the way, and what, he said to him. He 
saw these things that he might publish them; and he did take all occasions 
to publish them, as here, and before, ch, xxii, 2nd, Of those things in which 
he would appear to him. Christ now settled a correspondence with Paul 
which he designed afterwards to keep up, and only told him now that he should 
hear farther from him. Paul at first had but confused notions of the Gospel 
till Christ appeared to him, and gave him fuller instructions. The Gospel 
he preached he received from Christ immediately, Gal. i. 12, but he received 
it gradually, some at one time and some at another, as there was occasion. 
Christ often appeared to Paul, oftener it is likely than is recorded, and still 
taught him, that he might still teach the people eget an he 

3. The spiritual protection he was taken under, while he was thus employed 
as Christ’s witness. All the powers of darkness could not prevail against him, 
till he had finished his testimony; ver. 17, “ Delivering thee from the people 
of the Jews, and from the Gentiles.” Note, Christ’s witnesses are under his 
special care; and though they may fall into the hands of their enemies, yet he 
will take care to deliver them out of their hands; and he knows how to do it. 
Christ had shewn Paul at this time what great things he must suffer, ch. ix. 16, 
and yet tells him here he will deliver him from the people. Note, Great suf- 
ferings are reconcilable to the promise of the deliverance of God’s people; for 
it is not promised they shall be kept from trouble, but kept through it. And 
sometimes God delivers them into the hands of their persecutors, that he may 
have the honour of delivering them out of their hands. 

4. The special commission given him to go among the Gentiles, and the 
errand upon which he is sent to them. It was some years after Paul’s con- 
version before he was sent to the Gentiles, or (for aught appears) knew i 
thing of his being designed for that purpose: see ch. xxii. 21; but at lengt 
he is ordered to steer his course that way. , 

Ist. There is a great work to be done among the Gentiles, and Paul must be 
instrumental in doing it. Two things must be done, which their case calls for 
the doing of. j 

First. A world that sits in darkness must be enlightened. Those must be 
brought to know the things that belong to their everlasting peace who are 
yet ignorant of them; to know God as their end, and Christ as their way, who 
as yet know nothing of either. He is sent “to open their eyes, and to turn 
them from darkness to light.” His preaching shall not only make known to 
them those things which they had not before heard of, but shall be the vehicle 
of that Divine grace and power by which their understandings shall be 
enlightened to receive those things, and bid them welcome. Thus he shall 
open their eyes, which before were shut against the light; and they shall be 
willing to understand themselves, their own case and interest. Christ opens 
the heart by opening the eyes ; doth not lead men blindfold, but gives them 
to see their own way. Heis sent not only to open their eyes for the present, 
but to keep them open,—“ to turn them from darkness to light,” that is, from 
following false and blind guides, their oracles, divinations, and superstitious 
usages received by tradition from their fathers, and the corrupt notions and 
ideas they had of their gods, to follow a Divine revelation of unquestionable 
certainty and truth. This was turning them from darkness to light, from the 
ways of darkness to those on which the light shines. The great design of the 
Gospel is to instruct the ignorant, and to rectify the mistakes of those that are 
in error, that things may be set and seen in a true light. 

Secondly. A world that lies in wickedness, in the wicked one, must be sanc- 
tified and reformed. It is not enough for them to have their eyes opened, they 
must have their hearts renewed; not enough to be turned from darkness to 
light, but they must be turned from the power of Satan unto God, which will 
follow of course; for Satan rules by the power of darkness, and God by the 
convincing evidence of light. Sinners are under the power of Satan, idolaters 
were so in a special manner ; they paid their homage to devils. All sinners are 
under the influence of his temptations, yield themselves captives to him, are at 
his beck; converting grace turns them from under the dominion of Satan, and 
brings them into subjection to God; to conform to the rules of his Word, and 
comply with the dictates and directions of his Spirit, translates them “ out 
of the kingdom of darkness into the kingdom of his dear Son.” When gracious 
dispositions are strong in the soul, as corrupt and sinful dispositions had been, 
it is then turned from the power of Satan unto God. 

2nd. There is a great happiness designed for the Gentiles by this work; “ that 
they may receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among them which are 
sanctified.” They are turned from the darkness of sin to the light of holiness, 
from the slavery of Satan to the service of God, not that God may be a gainer 
by them, but that they may be gainers by him. 

First. That they may be restored to his favour, which by sin they have for- 
feited, and thrown themselves out of; “that they may receive forgiveness of 
sins.” They are delivered from the dominion of sin that they may be saved 
from that death which is the wages of sin. Not that they may merit forgiveness 
as a debt or reward, but that they may receive it as a free gift; that they may 
be qualified to receive the comfort of it. They are persuaded to lay down their 
arms, and return to their allegiance, that they may have the benefit of the act 
id indemnity, and may plead it in arrest of the judgment to be given against 
them. 

Secondly. That they may be happy in the fruition of him. Not only that they 
may haye their sins pardoned, but that “they may have an inheritance among 
them which are sanctified by faith that is in me.” Note, 1st. Heaven is an inherit- 
ance; it descends to all the children of God, for “if children, then heirs.” ‘That 
they may have xAvpov, a lot,’ so it might be read, alluding to the inheritances of 
Canaan, which were pppe sen by lot, and that also is Ty act of God, the dis- 

osal thereof is of the Lord. That they may have aright, so some read it; not 

y merit, but purely by grace. 2nd. All that are effectually turned from sin 
to God are not only pardoned, but preferred; have not only their attainder 
reversed, but a patent of honour given them, and a grant of a rich inheritance. 
And the forgiveness of sins makes way for this inheritance, by taking that out 
of the way which alone hindered. 37d. All that shall be saved hereafter are 
sanctified now. Those that have the heavenly inheritance must have it in this 
way, they must be prepared and made meet for it; none can be happy that are 
not holy, nor shall any be saints in heaven that are not first saints on earth. 
4th. We need no more to make us happy than to have our lot among them that 
are sanctified, to fare as they fare, that is, having our lot among the chosen, for 
they are chosen to salvation through sanctification, They which are sanctified 
shall be glorified. Let us therefore now east in our lot among them, by coming 
into the communion of saints, and be willing to take our lot with am, and 
share with them in their afHictions, which (how grievous soeyer) our lot with 
them in the inheritance will abundantly make amends for. 5th. We are sancti- 
fiedand saved by faith in Christ. Some refer it to the word next before, sanctified 
by faith, for faith purifies the heart, and applies to the soul those precious pro- 
mises, and subjects the soul to the fluence of that grace, by which we partake 
of a Divine nature. Others refer it to the receiving both pardon and the inherit- 
anee. It is by faith accepting the grant: it comes all to one, for it is by faith 
that we are justified, sanctified, an oe By faith, 77 cis eué, ‘that faith 
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which is in me;’ it is emphatically expressed. That faith which not only receives 
Divine revelation in general, but which in a particular manner fastens upon 
Jesus Christ, and his mediation; by which we rely upon Christ as the Lord our 
righteousness, and resign ourselves to him as the Lord our ruler. This is 
that a which we receive the remission of sins, the gift of the Holy Ghost, and 
eternal life. 

Thirdly. That he had discharged his ministry, pursuant to his commission, by 
Divine aid, and under Divine direction and protection. God, that called him to 
be an apostle, owned him in his apostolical work, and carried him on in it with 
enlargement and success. . 

1, God gave him a heart to comply with the call; ver. 19, “I was not disobe- 
dient to the heavenly vision,” for any one would say he ought to be obedient to 
it. Heavenly visions have a commanding power over earthly counsels, and it is 
at our peril if we be disobedient to them. Yet if Paul had conferred with flesh 
and blood, and been swayed by his secular interest, he would have done ag 
Jonah did, gone any whither rather than upon this errand. But God opened 
his ear, and he was not rebellious ; he accepted the commission, and haying with 
it received his instructions, he applied himself to act accordingly. 

2. He enabled him to go through a great deal of work, though in it he grappled 
with a great deal of difficulty, ver. 20. He applied himself to the preanhing of 
the Gospel with all vigour. Ist. He began at Damascus, where he was con- 
verted, for he resolved to lose no time, ch. ix. 20. 2nd. When he came to Jeru- 
salem, where he had his education, he there witnessed for Christ, where he had 
most furiously set himself against him, ch, ix, 28. 3rd. He preached throughout 
all the coasts of Judea, in the country towns and villesets as Christ had done. 
He made the first offer ut the Gospel to the Jews, as Christ had appointed, and 
did not leave them till they had wilfully thrust the Gospel from them; and 
then, 4th. He turned to the Gentiles, and laid out himself for the good of their — 
souls, labouring more abundantly than any of the apostles, nay, perhaps than all 
put together. — : ; 

3. His preaching was all practical. He did not go about to fill people’s heads 
with airy notions, did not amuse them with nice speculations, nor set them 
together by the ears with matters of doubtful disputation, but he shewed them— 
declared it, demonstrated it—that they ought, ist. To repent of their sins, to be 
sorry for them, and to confess them, and enter into covenant against them. They 
ought to bethink themselves, so the word petavoew properly signifies. The 
ought to change their mind, and change their way, and undo what they hal 
done amiss. 2nd. To turn to God; they must not only conceive an antipathy to 
sin, but they must come into a conformity to God; must not only turn from 
that which is evil, but turn to that which is good. They must turn to God in 
love and affection, and return to God in duty and obedience, and turn, and 
return from the world and the flesh. This is that which is required from the 
whole revolted, degenerate race of mankind, both Jews and Gentiles ; émotpéepew 
ént rov Cedv,— to turn back to God, even to him:’ to turn to him as our chief 
goad and highest end, as our ruler and portion; turn our eye to him, turn our 

eart to him, and turn our feet unto his testimonies. 3rd. To do works meet 
for repentance. This was what John preached, who was the first Gospel 
preacher, Mat. iii. 8. Those that profess repentance must practise it, must live 
a life of repentance, must in every thing carry it as becomes penitents. It is not 
enough to speak penitent words, but we must do works agreeable to those 
words. As true faith, so true repentance, will work. Now what fault could 
be found with such preaching as this? Had it not a direct tendency to reform 
the world, and to redress its grievances, and to revive natural religion ? 

4. The Jews had no other quarrel with him but upon this account, that he did 
all he could to persuade people to be religious and to bring them to God by 
bringing them to Christ, ver. 21. It was “for those causes,” and no other, that 
“the Jews caught me in the temple, and went about to kill me,” and let any one 
judge whether those were crimes worthy of death or of bonds. He suffered ill, 
not only for doing well himself, but for doing good to others. They attempted to 
kill him; it was his precious life that they hunted for, and hated, because it was 
a useful life. They caught him in the temple worshipping God, and there they 
set upon him, as if the better place the better deed. 

5. He had no other help, but help from heayen, and, supported and carried on 
by that, he went on in this great work; yer. 22, “‘ Having therefore obtained 
help from God, I continue unto this day ;” €o7jxa,—‘ I have stood,’ my life has 
been preserved, and ead work continued. Ihave stood my ground, and haye 
not been beaten off; I have stood to what I said, and have not been afraid or 
ashamed to persist init. It was now above twenty years since Paul was con- 
verted, and all that time he had been very busy preaching the Gospel, in the 
midst of hazards, and what was it that bore him up ? not any strength of his 
own resolutions, but “having obtained help of God;” for therefore, because the 
work was so great and he had so much opposition, he could not otherwise have 
gone on in it, but by help obtained of God. Note, Those who are employed in 
work for God shall obtain help from God, for he will not be wanting in neces- 
sary assistances to his servants; and our continuance to this day must be 
attributed to help obtained of God. We had sunk if he had not borne us up, 
had fallen off if he had not carried us on, and it must be acknowledged wi 
thankfulness to his praise. Paul mentions it as an evidence that he had his 
commission from God, that from him he had ability to execute it. The preachers 
of the Gospel could never have done, and suffered, and prospered, as they di 
if they had not had immediate help from heaven, which they would not hay 
had if it had not been the cause of God that they now were pleading. 

6. He preached no other doctrine but what agreed with the scriptures of the 
Old Testament. He witnessed both to small and great, to young and old, rich 
and poor, learned and unlearned, obscure and illustrious, all being concerned in 
it. It was an evidence of the condescending grace of the Gospel, that it was 
witnessed to the meanest, and the poor were welcome to the knowledge of it; 
and of the incontestable truth and power of it, that it was neither afraid nor 
ashamed to shew itself to the greatest. The enemies of Paul objected against 
him that he preached something more than that men should repent, mont turn 
to God, and do works meet for repentance. ‘Those indeed were but what the 
prophets of the Old Testament had preached; but besides these he had preached 
Christ, and his death, and his resurrection, and that was it that they quarrelled 
with him for, as appears by ch. xxv. 19, that he affirmed Jesus to be alive. 
so I did, saith Paul, and so I do, but therein also I say “no other than that 
which Moses and the prophets said should come ;” and what greater honour can 
be done to them than to shew that what er foretold is accomplished, and in 
the appointed season too; that what they said should come is come, and at the 
time they pretixed? Three things they prophesied, and Paul preached: 

Ist. “hat Christ should suffer ;” that the Messiah should be a sufferer, 
mantés. Not only a man, and capable of suffering, but that as Messiah he 
should be appointed to sufferings. That his ignominious death should be not 
only consistent with, but parepanp of, his undertaking. The cross of Christ was 
a stumblingblock to the Jews, and Paul's preaching that was the great thing 
that exasperated them. Bunt Paul stands to it, that in preaching that_he 
preached the fulfilling of the Old Testament predictions, and therefore th 
ought a only not to tie offended at what he preached, but to embrace it, an 
subscribe to it. ; ; aks | 

gnd. That ‘he should be the first that should rise from the dead ;” not the 
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first in time, but the first in influence; that he should be the chief of the resur- 
rection, the head, or principal one, rp@tos & avacrdcews, in the same sense that 
he is called, “the First-begotten from the dead,” Rev. i. 5; and “the Firstborn 
from the dead,” Col. i. 18. He opened the womb of the grave, as the firstborn 
are said to do, and made way for our resurrection. And he is said to be “the 
firstfruits of them that slept,” 1 Cor. xy. 20; for he sanctified the harvest. He 
was the first that rose from the dead to die no more; and, to shew that the 
resurrection of all believers is in the virtue of his, just when he arose “ many 
dead bodies of saints arose, and went into the holy city,” Mat. xxvii. 53. 

3rd. That “he should shew light unto the people, and to the Gentiles.” To 
the people of the Jews in the first place, for he was to be the glory of his people 
Israel: to them he shewed light by himself; and then to the Gentiles by the 
ministry of his apostles, for he was to be a light to lighten them who sat in 
darkness. In this Paul refers to his commission, ver. 18, “to turn them from 
darkness to light.” He rose from the dead on purpose that he might shew light 
to the people, that he might give a convincing proof of the truth of his doctrine 
and might send it with so much the greater power, both among Jews an 
Gentiles. This also was foretold by the Old Testament Brophits, that the 
Gentiles should be brought to the knowledge of God by the Messiah. And what 
was there in all this that the Jews could justly be displeased at? 


24 And as he thus spake for himself, Festus said 
with a loud voice, Paul, thou art beside thyself; much 
learning doth make thee mad. 25 But he said, Iam 
not mad, most noble Festus; but speak forth the 
words of truth and soberness. 26 For the king 
knoweth of these things, before whom also I speak 
freely: for Iam persuaded that none of these things 
are hidden from him; for this thing was not done 
inacorner. 27 King Agrippa, believest thou the 
prophets? I know that thou believest. 28 Then 
Agrippa said unto Paul, Almost thou persuadest me 
to be a Christian. 29 And Paul said, I would to 
God, that not only thou, but also all that hear me 
this day, were both almost, and altogether such as 
Tam, except these bonds. 380 And when he had 
thus spoken, the king rose up, and the governor, 
and Bernice, and they that sat with them: 31 And 
when they were gone aside, they talked between 
themselves, saying, This man doeth nothing worthy 
of death or of bonds. 32 Then said Agrippa unto 
Festus, This man might have been set at liberty, if 


he had not appealed unto Cesar. 


We have reason to think that Paul had a great deal more to say in defence of 
the Gospel he preached, and for the honour of it, and to recommend it to the 
good opinion of this noble audience. He was just fallen upon that which was 
the life of the cause, the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, and here he is 
in his element ; now he warms more than before, his mouth is opened towards 
them, his heart is enlarged. Lead him but to this subject, and let him have leave 
to go on, and he will never know when to conclude; for the power of Christ’s 
death, and the fellowship of his sufferings, are with him inexhaustible subjects. 
It was a thousand pities then he should be interrupted as he is here, and that, 
being permitted to speak for himself, ver. 1, he should not be permitted to say 
all he designed. But it was a hardship often put upon him, and is a baulk 
to us too, that read his discourse with so much pleasure. But there is no 
epee the court thinks it is time to proceed to give in their judgment upon 
his case. 

First. Festus, the Roman governor, is of opinion that the poor man is crazed, 
and that Bedlam were the fittest place for him. He is convinced that he is no 
criminal, no ill man, that should be punished, but he takes him to be a lunatic, 
a distracted man, that should be pitied, but at the same time should not be 
heeded, nor a word he saith regarded; and thus he thinks he hath found out an 
expedient to excuse himself both from condemning Paul as a prisoner and from 
bplioving him as a preacher; for if he be not compos mentis,—‘ in his senses,’ he 
is not to be either condemned or credited. Now here observe 

1. What it was that Festus said of him; ver. 24, “He said it with a loud 
yoice,” did not whisper it to those that sat next him,—if so it had been the more 
excusable,—but (without consulting Agrippa, to whose judgment he had seemed 
to pay mighty deference, ch. xxy. 26,) said aloud, that he might oblige Paul to 
break off his discourse, and might divert the auditors from attending to it, 
“Paul, thou art beside thyself,” thou talkest like a madman, like one with 
a heated brain, that knowest not what thou sayest. Yet he doth not suppose 
that a guilty conscience had disturbed his reason, or that his sufferings, and the 
rage of his enemies against him, had given any shock to it, but he puts the most 
candid construction that could be upon his delirium, “ Much learning hath made 
thee mad;” thou hast cracked thy brains with studying. This he speaks not so 
much in anger as in scorn and contempt; he did not understand what Paul 
said, it was above his capacity; it was all a riddle to him, and therefore he 
imputes it to a heated imagination. Si non vis intelligi debes negligi,—‘ If 
thou art not willing to be understood, thou oughtest to be neglected.’ He owns 
Paul to be a scholar, and a man of learning, because he could so readily refer to 
what Moses and the prophets wrote, books that he was a stranger to; and 
even this is turned to his reproach. The apostles that were fishermen were 
despised because they had no learning; Paul, that was an university man, and 
bred a Pharisee, is despised as having too much learning, more than did him 
good. Thus the enemies of Christ’s ministers will always have something 
or other to upbraid them with. 2nd. He reproaches him as a madman. ‘The 


prophets of the Old Testament were thus stigmatized, to prejudice people | 
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against them, by putting them into an ill name; “ Wherefure came this mad 
fellow unto thee?” said the captains of the prophet, 2 Kin, ix. 11; Hos. ix. 7. 
John Baptist and Christ were represented as having a deyil, as being crazed. 
It is likely Paul now spoke with more life and earnestness than he did in the 
beginning of his discourse, and used some gestures that were expressive of his 
zeal, and therefore Festus put this invidious character upon him, which perhaps 
never a one in the company but he thought of. It is not so harmless a sugges- 
tion as some make it, to say concerning them that are zealous in religion above 
others, that they are crazed. 

2. How Paul cleared himself from this invidious imputation, which, whether 

he had ever lain under before is not certain. It should seem it had been said of 
him by the false apostles, for he saith, 2 Cor. y. 13, “ If we be beside ourselves,” 
as they say we are, “it is to God.” But he was never charged with this before 
the Roman governor; and therefore he must say something to this. 
_ Ist. He denies the charge, with due respect indeed to the governor, but with 
Justice to himself, protesting that there was neither ground nor colour for it; 
ver. 25, “I am not mad, most noble Festus,” nor ever was, nor any thing like it; 
the use of my reason, thanks be to God, has been all my days continued to me, 
and at this time I do not ramble, “but speak the words of truth and soberness,” 
and know what Isay. Observe, Though Festus gave Paul this base and con- 
temptuous usage, not becoming a gentleman, much less a judge, yet Paul is 
so far from resenting it, and being provoked by it, that he gives him all possible 
respect, compliments him with his title of honour, Most noble Festus, to teach 
us not to render railing for railing, nor one invidious character for another, but 
to speak civilly to those who speak slightly of us. It becomes us upon all occa- 
sions to “speak the words of truth and soberness,” and then we may despise the 
unjust censures of men. 

2nd. He appeals to Agrippa concerning what he spoke; ver. 26, “for the king 
knows of these things,” concerning Christ, and his death and resurrection, and 
the prophecies of the Old ‘Testament which had their accomplishment therein. 
He therefore spoke freely before him, who knew those were no fancies, but 
matters of fact, knew something of them, and therefore would be willing to 
know more; “for I am persuaded that none of these things are hidden trom 
him ;” no, not that which he had related concerning his own conversion, and 
the commission he had received to preach the Gospel. Agrippa could not but 
have heard of it, having been so long conversant among the Jews. “This thing 
was not done in a corner;” all the country rang of it, and any of the Jews 
present might have witnessed for him, that they had heard it many a time from 
others, and therefore it was unreasonable to censure him as a distracted man 
for relating it; much more for speaking of the death and resurrection of Christ, 
which was so universally spoken of. Peter tells Cornelius and his friends, 
ch. x. 37, ‘* That word you know which was published throughout all Judea” 
concerning Christ, and therefore Agrippa could not be ignorant of, and it was a 
shame for Festus that he was so. 

Secondly. Agrippa is so far from thinking him a madman, that he thinks he 
neyer heard a man argue more strongly, nor talk more to the purpose, 

1. Paul applies himself closely to Agrippa’s conscience. Some think Festus 
was displeased at Paul because he kept his eye upon Agrippa, and directed his 
discourse to him all along, and that therefore he gave him that interrruption, 
ver. 24. But if that was the thing that affronted him, Paul matters not; he 
will speak to those that understand him, and that he is likely to fasten some- 
thing upon, and therefore sticks to Agrippa; and because he had mentioned 
Moses and the prophets as confirming ihe Gospel he preached, he refers Agrippa 
to them, ver. 27, “King Agrippa, believest thou the prophets?” Dost thou 
receive the scriptures of the Olid Testament as a Divine revelation, and admit 
them as foretelling good things to come? He doth not stay for an answer, but 
in compliment to Agrippa takes it for granted, “ I know that thou believest ;” 
for every one knew that Agrippa professed the Jews’ religion, as his fathers 
had done, and therefore both knew the writings of the prophets and gave credit 
tothem. Note, It is good dealing with those that have acquaintance with the 
Scriptures, and believe them; for such one hath some hold of. 

2. Agrippa owns there was a great deal of reason in what Paul said; ver. 28, 
* Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian.” Some understand this as 
spoken ironically, and read it thus: ‘ Wouldst thou in so little a time persuade 
me to be a Christian?’ But taking it so, it is an acknowledgment that Paul 
spoke very much to the purpose, and that, whatever others thought of it, to his 
mind there came a convincing power along with what he said. Paul, thou art 
too hasty, thou canst not think to make a convert of me all of a sudden. Others 
take it as spoken seriously, and as a confession that he was in a manner, or 
within a little, convinced that Christ was the Messiah ; for he could not but own, 
and had many a time thought so within himself, that the prophecies of the Old 
Testament had had their accomplishment in him; and, now it is urged thus 
solemnly upon him, he is ready to yield to the conviction, he begins to sound a 
parley, and to think of surrendering; he is as near persuaded to believe in Christ, 
as Felix, when he trembled, was to leave his sins. He sees a great deal of 
reason for Christianity, the proofs of it he owns are strong, and such as he 
cannot answer; the objections against it trifling, and such as he cannot for 
shame insist upon; so that, if it were not for his obligations to the ceremonial 
law, and his respect to the religion of his fathers, and of his country, or his 
regard to his dignity as a king, and to his secular interests, he would turn 
Christian presently. Note, Many are almost persuaded to be religious that are 
not quite persuaded; they are under strong convictions of their duty, and of the 
Popper ds of the ways of God, but yet are overruled by some external induce- 
ments, and do not pursue their convictions. 

3. Paul not being allowed time to pursue his argument, concludes with a 
compliment, or rather a pious wish, that all his hearers were Christians, and 
this wish turned into a prayer: Evéaiunv dv 7 Oew, ‘1 pray to God for it.’ It was 
his “ heart’s desire and prayer to God for them all, that they might be saved,” 
Rom. x.1. “That not only thou, but all that hear me this day,” (for he has 
the same kind design upon them all,) “* were both almost, and altogether such as 
Iam, except these bonds,” ver. 29. Hereby, 1st. He professeth his resolution 
to stick to his religion; as that which he was entirely satisfied in, and deter- 
mined to live and die by. In wishing that they were all as he was, he doth in 
effect declare against ever being as they were, whether Jews or Gentiles, how 
much soever it might be to his worldly advantage. He sticks by the instruction 
God gave to the prophet, Jer. xv. 19, * Let them return unto thee, but return 
not thou unto them.” 2nd. He intimates his satisfaction not only in the truth, 
but in the benefit and advantage of Christianity. He had so much comfort in 
it for the present, and was so sure it would end in his eternal happiness, that 
he could not wish better to the best friend he had in the world, than to wish 
him such a one as he was; a faithful, zealous disciple of Jesus Christ. “ Let 
mine enemy be as the wicked,” saith Job, Job xxvii. 7; let my friend be as the 
Christian, saith Paul. 3rd. He intimates his trouble and concern that_Agrippa 
went no farther but being almost such a one as he was; almost a Christian, 
and not altogether one; for he wishes that he and the rest of them might not be 
only almost, (what good would that do?) but altogether such as he was, sincere 
thorough-paced Christians. 4th. He intimates that it was the concern, and 
would be the unspeakable happiness, of every one of them to become true 
Christians ; that there is grace enough in Christ for all, be they never so 
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many,—enough for each, be they 
good-will he bore to them all; 


never so craving. 5th. He intimates the hearty 
he wishes vo ie As ve as ayished 

is ow at they might be as happy in Christ as he was. Secondly. Better 
than he an a hi to his outward condition, for he excepts these bonds. He | 
wishes they might all be comforted Christians as he was, but not persecuted 
Christians as he was; that they might taste as much as he did of the advantages 
that attended religion, but not so much of its crosses. They had made light 
of his imprisonment, and were in no concern for him; Festus continued him in 
bonds to gratify the Jews. Now this would have tempted many a one to wish 
them all in his bonds, that they might know what it was to be confined as he 
was, and then they would know the better how to pity him. But he was so far 
from this, that when he wished them in bonds to Christ, he desired they might 
never be in bonds for Christ. Nothing could be said more tenderly, nor with 
a better decorum. ; 

Thirdly. They all agree that Paul was an innocent man, and was wronged 
in this prosecution. ie ey 

1. The court broke up with some precipitation; ver. 30, “when he had 
spoken” that obliging word, ver. 29, which moved them all, the king was afraid 
if he were permitted to go on he would say something yet more moving, which 
might work upon some of them to appear more in his favour than was con- 
venient, and perhaps might preyail with them to turn Christians. ‘The king 
himself found his own heart pet to yield, and durst not trust himself to hear 
more; but, like Felix, dismissed Paul for this time. They ought in justice to 
have asked the prisoner, Whether he had any more to say for himself? But 
they think he has said enough; and therefore “the king rose up, and the 
governor, and Bernice, and they that sat with them,” concluding the case was 
plain and with that they contented themselves; when Paul had more to say, 
which would have made it plainer, . Re ‘ 

2. They all concurred in an opinion of Paul’s innocency, ver. 31. The court 
withdrew to consult of the matter, to know one another’s minds upon it; and 
they “talked among themselves,” all to the same purpose, that “this man doth 
nothing worthy of death.” He is not a criminal that deserves to die; nay, he 
doth nothing worthy of bonds: he is not a dangerous man, whom it is prudence 
to confine. After this, Nero made a law for the putting of those to death who 
professed the Christian religion; but as yet there was no law of that kind 
among the Romans, and therefore no transgression. And this judgment of 
theirs is a teatimony against that wicked law which Nero made not long after 
this, that Paul, the most active, zealous Christian that ever was, even by those 
that were no friends to his way, was adjudged to have “done nothing worthy 
of death or of bonds.” Thus was he made manifest in the consciences of 
those who yet would not receive his doctrine; and the clamours of the hot- 
headed Jews, who cried out, “ Away with him, it is not fit that he should live,” 
were shamed by the mederate counsels of this court. 

3. Agrippa gave his judgment that he ‘might have been set at liberty, if he 
had not” himself “appealed to Cesar,” ver. 32; but by that appeal he had put 
a bar in his own door. Some think that by the Roman law this was true; that 
when a prisoner had appealed to the superior court, the inferior courts could 
no more discharge him than they could condemn him; and we suppose the law 
was so, if the prosecutors joined issue upon the appeal, and consented to it. 
But it doth not appear that in Paul’s case the prosecutors did so; but he was 
forced to do it to screen himself from their fury, when he saw the governor did 
not take the care he ought to have done for his protection. And, therefore, 
others think that Agrippa and Festus, being unwilling to disoblige the Jews by 
setting him at liberty, made this serve for an excuse of their continuing him 
in custody, when they themselves knew they might have justified the discharging 
of him. ‘Agrippa that was but almost persuaded to be a Christian, proves no 
better than if he had not been at all persuaded. 

And now Leannot tell, Ist. Whether Paul repented of his having appealed 
to Cesar, and wished he had not done it, blaming himself for it as a rash thing, 
now he saw that was the only thing that hindered his discharge. He had reason, 
perhaps, to reflect upon it with regret; and to charge himself with imprudence 
and impatience in it, and some distrust of the Divine protection. He had 
better have appealed to God than to Cesar. It confirms what Solomon saith, 
Feel. vi. 12,* Who knows what is good for man in this life?” What we think 
is for our welfare often proves to be a trap; such shortsighted creatures are 
we, and so ill-advised in leaning as we do to our own understanding. Or, 2nd. 
Whether notwithstanding this, he was satisfied in what he had done, and was 
easy in his reflections upon it. His appealing to Cesar was lawful, and what 
became a Roman citizen, and would help to make his cause considerable; and 
forasmuch as when he did it, it appeared to him as the case then stood to be 
for the best, though afterwards it appeared otherwise, he did not vex himself 
with any self-reproach in the matter, but believed there was a providence in it, 
and it would issue well at last. And besides, he was told in a vision, that he 
must bear witness to Christ at Rome, ch. xxiii. 11; and it is all one to him 
whether he goes thither a prisoner or at his liberty, he knows the counsel of 
the Lord shall stand, and saith, Let it stand; “The will of the Lord be done.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


This whole chapter is taken up with an account of Paul’s voyage towards Rome, when 
he was sent thither a prisoner by Festus the governor, upon his appeal to Cesar. 
I. The beginning of the voyage was well enough, it was calm and prosperous, ver. 1—8. 
II. Paul gave them notice of a storm coming, but could not prevail with them to lie by, 
ver. 9—ll. III. As they pursued their voyage they met with a great deal of tem- 
pestuous weather, which reduced them to such extremity, that they counted upon 
nothing but being cast away, ver. 12—20. IV. Paul assured them that, though they 
would not be advised by him to prevent their coming into this danger, yet by the good 
providence of God they should be brought safely through it, and none of them should 
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be lost, ver. 21—26. V. At length they were, at midnight, thrown upon an island, 
which proved to be Malta, and then they were in the utmost danger imaginable, but 
were assisted by Paul’s counsel to keep the mariners in the ship, and encouraged by 
his comforts to eat their meat, and have a good heart on it, ver. 27—386. VI. Their 
narrow escape with their lives when they came to shore, when the ship was wrecked, 
but all the persons wonderfully preserved, ver. 37—44. 


ND when it was determined 
that we should sail into Italy, 
they delivered Paul and certain 
)s other prisoners unto one named 
Julius, a centurion of Augustus’ 
band. 2 And entering into 
\a ship of Adramyttium, we 
NY / launched, meaning to sail by 

——— Pe) the coasts of Asia; one Aris- 
tarchus, a Macedonian of Thessalonica, being with 
us. 8 And the next day we touched at Sidon. And 
Julius courteously entreated Paul, and gave him 
liberty to go unto his friends to refresh himself, 4 
And when we had launched from thence, we sailed 
under Cyprus, because the winds were contrary. 
5 And when we had sailed over the sea of Cilicia 
and Pamphylia, we came to Myra, a city of Lycia. 
6 And there the centurion found a ship of Alexan- 
dria sailing into Italy; and he put us therein. 7 
And when we had sailed slowly many days, and 
scarce were come over against Cnidus, the wind not 


suffering us, we sailed under Orete, over against 
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Salmone; 8 And, hardly passing it, came unto a 
place which is called The fair havens; nigh where- 
unto was the city of Lasea. 9 Now when much 
time was spent, and when sailing was now dangerous, 
because the fast was now already past, Paul admo- 
nished them, 10 And said unto them, Sirs, I per- 


ceive that this voyage will be with hurt and much 
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damage, not only of the lading and ship, but also of 
our lives. 11 Nevertheless the centurion believed 
the master and the owner of the ship, more than 
those things which were spoken by Paul. 


Tt doth not appear how long it was after Paul’s conference with Agrippa 
that he was sent away for Rome, pursuant to his appeal to Cesar; but it is 
likely they took the first convenience they could hear of to do it. In the mean- 
time Paul is in the midst of his friends at Cesarea; they are comforts to him, 
and he a blessing to them. But here we are told, 

First. How Paul was shipped off for Italy. A long voyage, but there is no 
remedy; he hath appealed to Cesar, and to Cesar he must go. ‘It was deter- 
mined that we should sail into Italy;” for to Rome they must go by sea, it 
would have been a vast way about to go by land. Hence, when the Roman 
conquest of the Jewish nation is foretold, it is said, Num. xxiv. 24, “ Ships shall 
come from Chittim,” that is, Italy, ‘‘and shall aftlict Eber,” thatis, the Hebrews. 
It was determined by the counsel of God, before it was determined by the 
counsel of Festus, that Paul should go to Rome; for, whatever man intended, 
God had work for him to do there. Now here we are told 

1. Whose custody he was committed to. To “one named Julius, a centurion 
of Augustus’ band;” as Cornelius was of the Italian band, or legion, ch. x. 1. 
He had soldiers under him, that were a guard upon Paul, that he might not 
make his escape, and likewise to protect him that he might have no mischief 
done him. 

2. What bottom he embarked in. They went on boardaship of Adramyttium, 
ver. 2, a seaport of Africa, whence this ship brought African goods, and as it 
should seem, made a coasting voyage for Syria, where those goods came to a 
good market. @ 

3. What company he had in this voyage. There were some prisoners that 
were committed to the custody of the same centurion, who probably had 
appealed to Cesar too, or were upon some other account removed to Rome 
to be tried there, or to be examined as witnesses against some prisoners there; 
perhaps some notorious offenders, like Barabbas, that were therefore ordered 
to be brought before the emperor himself. Paul was linked with these, as 
Christ with the thieves that were crucified with him; and was obliged to take 
his lot with them in this voyage, and we find in this chapter, ver. 42, that for 
their sakes he had like to have been killed, but for his sake they were pre- 
served. Note, It is no new thing for the innocent to be numbered among the 
transgressors. But he had also some of his friends with him, Luke particularly, 
the penman of this book, for he puts himself in all along; we sailed into Italy, 
and we launched, ver. 2. Aristarchus a Thessalonian is particularly named, 
as being now in his company. Dr. Lightfoot thinks that Trophimus the 
Ephesian went off with him, but he left him sick at Miletum, 2 Tim. iv. 20, 
when he passed by those coasts of Asia mentioned here, ver. 2; and that there 
likewise he left Timothy. It was a comfort to Paul to have the society of some 
of his friends in this tedious voyage, with whom he might converse freely, 
though he had so much loose, profane company about him. Those that go long 
voyages at sea are commonly necessitated to sojourn as it were in Mesech and 
Kedar, and have need of wisdom that they may do good to the bad company 
they are in, may make them better, or at least be made never the worse by 
them. 

Secondly. What course they steered, and what places they touched at ; which 
are particularly recorded for the confirming of the truth of the history to those 
who lived at that time, and could by their own knowledge tell of their being at 
such and such a place. 

1. They touched at Sidon, not far off from where they went on board; thither 
they came the next day. And that whichis observable there is, that Julius the 
centurion was extraordinary civil to Paul. It is probable he knew his case, 
and was one of the chief captains or principal men that heard him plead his 
own cause before Agrippa, ch. xxv. 23, and was convinced of his innocency, 
and the injury done him; and, therefore, though he was committed to him as 
a prisoner, he treated him as a friend, as a scholar, and a gentleman, and a man 
that had an interest in heaven. He gave him liberty, while the business of the 
ship stayed it at Sidon, to go among his friends there, to refresh himself; and 
it would be a great refreshment to him. Julius herein gives an example to 
those in power to be respectful to those whom they find worthy of their 
respects, and in using their power to make a difference. A Joseph, a Paul, 
are not to be used as common prisoners. God herein encourageth those that 
suffer for him to trust in him; for he can put it into the hearts of those to 
befriend them from whom they least expect it; can make them to be pitied, 
nay, can make them to be prized and yalued even in the eyes of those that 
earry them captives, Ps. cvi. 46. And it is likewise an instance of Paul’s fidelity, 
that when the centurion was so civil as to give him his liberty he did not go 
about to make his escape, which he might have easily done; but, bemg out 

~ upon his parole of honour, he faithfully returns to his imprisonment. ff the 
i on be so civil as to take his word, he is so just and honest as to keep 
is word. 

2. They thence sailed under Cyprus, ver. 4. If the wind had been fair they 
had gone forward by direct sailing, and had left Cyprus on the right hand; but 
the wind not favouring them they were driven to oblique sailing with a side 
wind, and so compassed the island ina manner, and left it on the left hand. 
Sailors must do as they can, when they cannot do as they would, and make the 
best of their wind whatever point it is in; and so must we all in our passage 
over the ocean of this world. When the winds are contrary, yet we must be 
getting forward as well as we can. ; ‘ 

3, At a port called Myra they changed their ship; that which they were 
in, it is probable, having business no farther, they went aboard a vessel of 
Alexandria bound for Italy, ver. 5, 6. Alexandria was now the chief city 
of Egypt, and great trading there was between that city and Italy; from 
Alexandria they carried corn to Rome, and the East India goods and Persian, 
which they imported at the Red sea, they exported again to all parts of the 
Mediterranean, and especially to Italy. And it was a particular favour shewed 
to the Alexandrian ships in the ports of Italy that they were not obliged to 
strike saii, as other ships were, when they came into port. ; 
4, With much ado they made the Fair Havens, a port of the island of Crete. 
_ yer.7,8. They sailed slowly many days, being becalmed, or having the win 
against them. It was a great while before they made the point of Cnidus, a 
1 port of Caria, and were forced to sail under Crete, as before under Cyprus; 
much difficulty they met with in passing by Salmone, a promontory on the 
eastern shore of the island of Crete. Though the voyage hitherto was not 
- tempestuous, yet it was very tedious. Thus many, that are not driven back- 
ward in their affairs by cross providences, yet sail slowly, and do not get forward 
by favourable providences. And many good Christians make this complaint in 
the concerns of their souls, that they do not rid ground in their way to heaven 
“but have much ado to keep their ground; they moye with many stops and 
pauses, and lie a great while ayod-hoved. Observe, The place they came to 
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was called the Fair Havens. Travellers say it is known to this day by the 
same name; 2nd that it answers the name from the pleasantness of its situation 
and prospect. And yet, Ist. It was not the harbour they were bound for ; 
it was a fair haven, but it was not their haven. Whatever agreeable circum- 
stances we may be in in this world, we must remember we are not at home, and 
therefore we must arise and depart; for though it be a fair haven it is not the 
desired hayen, Ps. evii. 30. 2nd. It was not a commodious hayen to winter in, 
so it is said, ver. 12; it had a fine prospect, but it lay exposed to the weather. 
Note, Every fair haven is not a safe haven; nay, there may be most danger 
where there is most pleasure. ¥ 

Thirdly. What advice Paul gave them with reference to that part of their 
voyage they had before them; and it was to be content to winter where they 
were, and not to think of stirring till a better season of the year. 

1. It was now a bad time for sailing. They had lost a deal of time while they 
were struggling with contrary winds. “Sailing was now dangerous, because 
the fast was already past,” that is, the famous yearly fast of the Jews, the day 
of atonement, which was on the tenth day of the seventh month, a day to afflict 
the soul with fasting; it was about the 20th of our September. That yearly 
fast was very religiously observed; but (which is strange) we never have any 
mention made in all the Scripture history of the observation of it, unless it be 
meant here, where it serves only to describe the season of the year. Michaelmas 
is reckoned by mariners as bad a time of the year to be at sea in as any other ; 
they complain of their Michaelmas blasts. It was that time now with these 
distressed voyagers ; the harvest was past, the summer was ended; they had not 
only lost time but lost the opportunity. 

2. Paul put them in mind of it, and gaye them notice of their danger; 
ver. 10, “I perceive,” either by notice from God, or by obsereng their wilful 
resolution to prosecute the voyage, notwithstanding the peril of the season, 
that “this voyage will be with hurt and much damage ;” you that have effects 
on board are likely to lose them, and it will be a miracle of mercy if our lives be 
given us for a prey. There were some good men in the ship, and many more 
ill men; but in things of this nature all things come alike to all, and there is 
one event to the righteous and to the wicked.” If both be in the same ship, 
they both are in the same danger. 

3. They would not be advised by Paul in this matter, yer. 11. They thought 
him impertinent in interposing in an affair of this nature, who did not under- 
stand navigation; and the centurion to whom it was referred to determine it, 
though himself a passenger, yet, being a man in authority, he takes upon him 
to overrule, though he had not been oftener at sea perhaps than Paul, nor was 
better acquainted with these seas; for Paul had planted the Gospel in Crete, 
Tit. i. 5; and knew the several parts of the island well enough. But the cen- 
turion gave more regard to the opinion of the master and owner of the ship 
than to Paul’s. For every man is to be credited in his own profession ordi- 
narily ; but such a man as Paul, who was so intimate with heaven, was rather 
to be regarded in seafaring matters than the most celebrated sailors. ‘Those 
know not what dangers they run themselves into who will be governed more 
by human prudence than by Divine revelation. The centurion was very civil to 
Paul, ver. 3, and yet would not be governed by his advice. Note, Many will 
shew respect to good ministers that will not take their advice, #ze. xxxiii. 31. 


12 And because the haven was not commodious 
to winter in, the more part advised to depart thence 
also, if by any means they might attain to Phenice, 
and there to winter; which is an haven of Crete, and 
lieth toward the south west and north west. 13 And 
when the south wind blew softly, supposing that they 
had obtained their purpose, loosing thence, they sailed 
close by Crete. 14 But not long after there arose 
against it a tempestuous wind, called Wuroclydon. 
15 And when the ship was caught, and could not 
bear up into the wind, we let her drive. 16 And 
running under a certain island which is called Clauda, 
we had much work to come by the boat: 17 Which 
when they had taken up, they used helps, under- 
girding the ship; and, fearing lest they should fall 
into the quicksands, strake sail, and so were driven. 
18 And we being exceedingly tossed with a tempest, 
the next day they lightened the ship; 19 And the 
third day we cast out with our own hands the tack- 
ling of the ship. 20 And when neither sun nor stars 
in many days appeared, and no small tempest lay on 
us, all hope that we should be saved was then taken 
away. 

Tn these verses we have, ' F 

First. The ship putting to sea again, and pursuing her voyage at first with a 
promising gale. Observe, ‘ 

1. What induced them to leave the Fair Havens. It was because they thought 
the harbour not commodious to winter in; it was pleasant enough in the sum- 
mer, but in the winter they lay bleak. Or perhaps it was upon some other 
account incommodious ; provisions perhaps were scarce and dear there; and 
they run upon a mischief to avoid an inconyenience, as we often do. Some of 
the ship’s crew, or of the council that was called to advise in this matter, were 
for staying there, rather than venturing to sea now the weather was so uncertain. 
It is better to be safe in an incommodious harbour than to be lost in a tempes- 
tuous sea. But they were outvoted when it was put to the question, and the 
“more part advised to depart thence also;” yet they aimed not to go far, but 


only to another port of the same island, here call Phenice, and some think it was 
so called because the Pheenicians frequented it much, the merchants of I'yre 
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and Sidon. It is here described to lie toward the south-west and north-west. 
Probably the haven was between two promontories, or juttings-out of land 
into the sea, one of which pointed to the north-west, and the other to the south- 
west, by which it was guarded against the east winds. Thus hath the wisdom 
of the Creator provided for the relief and satety of them who “go down to the 
sea in ships, and do business in great waters.” In vain had nature provided for 
us the waters to sail on, if it had not likewise provided for us natural harbours 
o take shelter in. 

: A "What encouragement they had at first to pursue their voyage. They set out 
with a fair wind; ver. 13, “the south wind blew softly,” upon which they flat- 
tered themselves with hope that they should gain their point, and so they sailed 
close by the coast of Crete, and were not afraid of running upon the rocks or 
quieksands, because the wind blew so gently. Those who put to sea with never 
so fair a gale know not what storms they may yet meet with; and therefore 
must not be secure, nor take it for granted that they haye obtained their pur- 
pose, when so many accidents may happen to cross their purpose. “Let not 
him that girdeth on the harness boast as though he had put it off.” 

Secondly. The ship in a storm presently, a dreadful storm. They looked at 
second causes, and took their measures from the favourable hints they gave, and 
imagined that, because the south wind now blew softly, it would always blow so, 
and in confidence of that they ventured to sea, but are soon made sensible of 
their folly in giving more credit to a smiling wind than to the word of God 
in Paul’s mouth, by which they had fair warning given them of a storm. Ob- 
serve 

1, What their danger and distress was. 1st. “There arose against them a 
tempestuous wind,” which was not only contrary to them and directly in their 
teeth, so that they could not get forward, but a violent wind that raised the 
wayes, like that which was sent forth in pursuit of Jonah, though Paul was 
following God, and going on in his duty, and not. as Jonah, running away from 
God and his duty. This wind the sailors called Euroclydon, a north-east wind, 
which upon those seas perhaps was observed to be in a particular manner 
troublesome and dangerous. It was a sort of a whirlwind, for the ship is said 
to be caught by it, ver. 12. It was God that commanded this wind to rise, 
designing to bring glory to himself, and reputation to Paul out of it ; storm 
winds being brought out of his treasuries, Ps. exxxy. 7; they fulfil his word, 
Ps. exlviii. 8. 2nd. The ship was exceedingly tossed, ver. 18; it was kicked 
like a football from wave to wave; and, as it is elegantly described, Ps. evii. 26, 27, 
it and its passengers “ mount up to the heavens, go down again to the depths, 
reel to and fro, stagger like a drunken man, and are at their wit’s end.” The ship 
could not possibly bear up into the wind, could not make her way in opposition 
to the wind, and therefore they folded up their sails, which in such a storm 
would endanger them rather than do them any service, and so let the ship drive, 
let it go wherever the wind hurries it. ™ 
unde,— Not whither it would, but whither it was impelled by the impetuous 
waves.’—Ovid. Trist. It is probable they were very near the haven of Phenice 
when this tempest rose, and thought they should presently be in a quiet haven, 
and were pleasing themselves with the thought of it, and of wintering there, 
and, lo, of a sudden they are in distress. Let us therefore always rejoice with 
trembling, and never expect a perfect security nor a perpetual serenity till we 


cometo heaven. 38rd. They saw neither sun nor stars for many days. This made | 


the tempest the more terrible, that they were all in the dark; and the use of 
the loadstone for the directing of sailors not being then found out, so that they 
had no guide at all when they could see neither sun nor stars, made the ease the 
more hazardous. Thus melancholy sometimes is the condition of the people of 
God upon a spiritual account; they walk in darkness, and have no light ; neither 
sun nor stars appear; they cannot dwell, nay, they cannot fasten, upon any 
thing comfortable or encouraging. ‘Thus it may be with them, and yet light is 
sown forthem. 4th. They had abundance of winter weather; “no small tem- 
pest,” xequ@v obx ddéyos, cold, rain, and snow, and all the rigours of that season 
of the year, so that they were ready to perish for cold; and all this continued 
many days. See what hardships those many times undergo that are much at sea, 
besides the hazards of life they run; and yet, to get gain, there are still those 
who make nothing of all this; and it is an instance of the wisdom of Divine 
Providence, that it disposeth some to this employment, notwithstanding the 


difficulties that attend it, for the keeping up of commerce among the nations, | 


and the isles of the Gentiles particularly. And Zebulun can as heartily rejoice 
in his going out as Issachar in his tents. And perhaps Christ therefore chose 
ministers from among seafaring men, because they had been used to endure 
hardness. 

2, What means they used for their own relief. They betook themselves to 
all the poor shifts (for I can call them no better) that sailors in distress have 
recourse to. Ist. When they could not make head against the wind, they let 
the ship run adrift, finding it was to no purpose to ply either the oar or the sail. 
When it is fruitless to struggle, it is wisdom to yield. 2nd. They nevertheless 
did what they could to avoid the present danger. 
called Clauda, and when they were near that, though they could not pursue 
their voyage, they took care to prevent their shipwreck, and therefore so ordered 
their matters that they did not run against the island, but quietly ran under it, 
ver. 16. 3rd. When they were afraid they could scarce save the ship, they were 
busy to save the boat, which they did with much ado. They had “much work 
to come by the boat,” ver. 16, but at last they took it Up, ver. 17. That might be 
of use in any exigence, and therefore they made hard shift to get it into the ship 
to them. 4th. They used means which were proper enough in those times, when 
the art of navigation was far short of the perfection it is now come to; they 
undergirded the ship, ver. 17. They bound the ship, under the bottom of it, with 
strong cables, to keep it from bulging in the extremity of the tempest. 5th. For 
fear of falling into the quicksands, they struck sail, and then let the ship go as it 
would. It is strange Tone a ship will live at sea, (so they express it,) even in 
very stormy weather, if it have but sea-room; and when the sailors cannot 
make the shore it is their interest to keep as far off it as they can. 6th. The 
next day they lightened the ship of its cargo, threw the goods and merchandises 
overboard, as Jonah’s mariners did, Jonah i. 5; being willing rather to be poor 
without them than to perish with them. “Skin for skin, and all that a man 
hath will he give for his life.” See what the wealth of this world is; how much 
soever it is courted as a blessing, the time may come when it will be a burthen, 
not only too heavy to be carrion safe of itself, but heavy enough to sink him that 
has it. Riches are often “kept by the owners thereof to their hurt,” Eccl. v. 13, 
and parted with to their good. ut see the folly of the children of this world; 
they can be prodigal of their goods when it is for the saving of their lives, and 
yet how sparing of them in works of piety and charity. and in suffering for 
Christ, though they are told by Eternal ‘l'ruth itself that those shall he recom- 
pensed more than a thousand-fold in the resurrection of the just. The 
upon a principle of faith, who “ took joyfully the spoiling of their goods, Laow. 
ing in themselves that they had in heaven a better and a more enduring sub- 
stance,” /7eb. x. 34. _Any man will rather make shipwreck of his goods than of 
his life, but many will rather make shipwreck of faith and of a good conscience 
than of their goods. 7th. The third day they “ cast out the tackling of the ship ;” 
the utensils of it, armamenta, so some render it, as if it were a ship of force. 
With us it is common to heaye the std prerboard in the extremity of a storm; 


went 


Non quo voluit, sed quo rapit impetus | 


There was a little island | 
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| but what heavy artillery they had then which it was necessary to lighten the 
ship of, [do not know; and question whether it were not then a*yulgar error 
among seamen thus to throw every thing into the sea, even that which would be 
of great use in a storm, and no great weight. 

3. The despair which at last they were brought to; ver. 20, “ail hope that 
we should be sayed was then taken away.” ‘The storm continued, and they saw 
no symptoms of its abatement. We have known very blustering weather to 
continue for some weeks. The means they had used were ineffectual, so that 
they were at their wit’s end; and such was the consternation that this melan- 
choly prospect, put them into, that they had no heart either to eat or drink. 
They had provision enough on board, ver. 38, but such bondage were they under 
through fear of death, that they could not admit the supports of life. Why 
did not Paul, by the power of Christ, and in his name, lay this storm? Wh 
did he not say to the winds and waves, “ Peace, be still,’ as his Master ha 
done? Surely it was because the apostles wrought miracles for the confirma- 
tion of their doctrine, not for the serving of a turn for themselves or their 
friends. 

21 But after long abstinence Paul stood forth in 
the midst of them, and said, Sirs, ye should have 
hearkened unto me, and not have loosed from Crete, 
and to have gained this harm and loss. 22 And 
now | exhort you to be of good cheer: for there 
shall be no loss of any man’s life among you, but of 
the ship. 23 for there stood by me this night the 
angel of God, whose I am, and whom I serve, 24 
Saying, Fear not, Paul; thou must be brought 
before Cesar: and, lo, God hath given thee all 
them that sail with thee. 25 Wherefore, sirs, be 
of good cheer: for I believe God, that it shall be 
even as it was told me. 26 Howbeit we must be 
cast upon a certain island. 27 But when the four- 
teenth night was come, as we were driven up and 
down in Adria, about midnight the shipmen deemed 
that they drew near to some country; 28 And 
sounded, and found 7 twenty fathoms: and when 
they had gone a little further, they sounded again, 
and found 2 fifteen fathoms. 29 Then fearing lest 
we should have fallen upon rocks, they cast four 
anchors out of the stern, and wished for the day. 
30 And as the shipmen were about to flee out of the 
ship, when they had let down the boat into the sea, 
under colour as though they would have cast anchors 
out of the foreship, 31 Paul said to the centurion 
and to the soldiers, Except these abide in the ship, 
ye cannot. be saved. 32 Then the soldiers cut off — 
the ropes of the boat, and let her fall off. 33 And 
while the day was coming on, Paul besought them 
all to take meat, saying, This day is the fourteenth 
day that ye have tarried and continued fasting, 
having taken nothing. 384 Wherefore I pray you 
to take some meat: for this is for your health: for 
there shall not an hair fall from the head of any of. 
you. 35 And when he had thus spoken, he took 
bread, and gave thanks to God im presence of 
them all: and when he had broken it, he began to 
eat. 36 ‘Then were they all of good cheer, and they 
also took some meat. 37 And we were in all in the 
ship two hundred threescore and sixteen souls. 38 
And when they had eaten enough, they lightened 
the ship, and cast out the wheat into the sea. 39 
And when it was day, they knew not the land: but 
they discovered a certain creek with a shore, into the 
which they were minded, if it were possible, to thrust 
{in the ship. 40 And when they had taken a 
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anchors, they committed themselves unto the sea, and 
loosed the rudder bands, and hoised up the mainsail 
to the wind, and made toward shore. 41 And falling 
into a place where two seas met, they ran the ship 
aground; and the forepart stuck fast, and remained 
unmoveable, but the hinder part was broken with the 
violence of the waves. 42 And the soldiers’ counsel 
was to kill the prisoners, lest any of them should 
swim out, and escape. 43 But the centurion, willing 
to save Paul, kept them from their purpose; and 
commanded that they which could swim should cast 
themselves first into the sea, and get to land: 44 And 
the rest, some on boards, and some on broken pieces 
of the ship. And so it came to pass, that they 
escaped all safe to land. 


We have here the issue of the distress of Paul and his fellow-travellers. 
They escaped with their lives, and that was all, and that was for Paul’s sake. 
We are here told, ver. 37, what number there were on board, mariners, mer- 
chants, soldiers, prisoners, and other passengers, in all two hundred and seventy- 
six souls. his is taken notice of to make us the more concerned for them in 
reading the story, that they were such a-considerable number, whose lives were 
now in the utmost jeopardy, and one Paul among them worth more than all 
the rest. We left them in despair, giving up themselves for gone: whether they 
ealled every man on his God, as Jonah’s mariners did, we are not told. It is 
well if the landable practice in a storm was not gone out of fashion, and made a 
jest of. However, Paul among these seamen was not like Jonah among his, the 
cause of the storm, but the comforter in the storm, and as much a credit to the 
ee of an apostle as Jonah was a blemish to his character as a prophet. 

ow here we have, 

First. The encouragement Paul gave them, by assuring them, in the name of 
God, that their lives should all be saved, then when in human appearance “all 
hope that they should be saved was taken away.” Panl rescued them frona their 
despair first, that they might not die of that, and starve themselves in that, and 
then they were in a fair way to be reseued from their distress. ‘‘ After long 
abstinence,’ as if they were resolved not to eat till they knew whether they 
should live or die, “ Paul stood forth in the midst of them.” During the distress 
hitherto Paul hid himself among them, was one of the crowd hetped with the 
rest to throw out the tackling, ver. 19, but now he distinguished himself, and, 

h a prisoner, undertook to be their counsellor and comforter. 

a reproves them for not taking his advice, which was to stay where they 
were in the road of Lasea; ver. 8, “ Ye should have hearkened to me, and not 
have loosed from Crete,” where we might have made a shift to winter well 
enough, and then we should “not have gained this harm and loss ;” that is, we 
should have escaped it. Harm and loss in the world, if sanctified to us, may be 
truly said to be gain; for if they wean us from present things, and awaken us 
to think of a future state, we are truly gainers by them. Observe, They did 
not hearken to Paul when he warned them of their danger, and yet, if they will 
but acknowledge their folly, and repent of it, he will speak comfort and relief 
to them now they are in danger. So compassionate is God to those that are in 
misery, though kes bring themselves into it by theirown incogitancy, nay, by 
their own wilfulness and contempt of admonition. Paul, before his comfort, 
will first make them sensible of their sin in not hearkening to him, by upbraid- 
ing them with their rashness; and probably, when he tells them of their gaining 
harm and loss, he refiects upon what they promised themselves by proceeding 
in their voyage, that they should gain so much time, gain this and the other 
point: but, saith he, you have gained nothing but harm and loss; how will you 
answer it? That which they are blamed for is their loosing from Crete, where 
they were safe. Note, Most people bring themselves into inconvenience because 
they do not know when they are well, but gain harm and loss by aiming against 
advice to mend themselves. ‘ 

2. He assures them that, though they should lose the ship, yet they should 
none of them lose their lives. You see your folly in not being ruled by me; he 
doth not say, now therefore expect to fare accordingly, you may thank your- 
selves if you be all lost. They that will not be counselled cannot be helped. 
No, yet now there is hope in Israel concerning this ae your case is sad, but 
it is not desperate; “now I exhort you to be of good cheer.” Thus we say to 
‘sinners that are convinced of their sin and folly, and begin to see and bewail 
their error, “ You should have hearkened unto us,” and should have had nothing 
to do with sin; yet now we “exhort you to be of good cheer:” though you 
would not take our advice when we said, Do not presume, yet take it now when 
we say, Do not despair. They had given up the cause, and would use no 
ag means, because “all hope that they should be saved was taken away.” 
Now Paul quickens them to bestir themselves yet in working for their own 
safety, by telling them that, if they would resume their vigour, they should 
secure their lives. He gives them this assurance when they were poy tothe 
last extremity, for now it would be doubly welcome to them to be told that not 
a life should be lost, when they were ready to conclude they must inevitably be 
alllost. He tells them, lst. That they must count upon the loss of the ship. 
Those who were interested in that and the goods were probably those greater 
‘part that were pushing forward the voyage, and running the venture, notwith- 
‘ph Paul’s admonition, and they are made to pay for their rashness : their 
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p shall be wrecked. And many a stately, strong, rich, gallant ship is lost in 
' mighty waters in_a little time; for “ vanity of vanities, all is vanity and 
-vexation of spirit.” But, 2nd. Not a life shall be lost. This would be good 
news to those that were ready to die for fear of dying, and whose guilty con- 
‘sciences made death look very terrible to them. A 
3. He tells them what ground he had for this assurance ; that it is not a banter 
upon them to put them into humour, nor a human conjecture, but he has a 
‘Divine revelation for it, and is as confident of it as that God is true, being fully 
satisfied that he has his word An angel of God appeared to him in the 
night, and told him that for his sake they should all be preserved, ver. 23—25, 
inv ich would double the mercy of their preservation, that they should have it 
iot only by providence, but by promise, and as a particular fayour to Paul, 
& observe here, aa 


for it. 
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Ist. The solemn profession Paul makes of relation to God, the God from 
whom he had this favourable intelligence ; It is he “whose I am, and whom I 
serve.” He looks upon God, First. As his rightful owner, that has a sovereign, 
incontestable title to him, and dominion over him, “ Whose I am.” Because 
“God made us, and not we ourselves,” therefore we are not our own, but his. 
His we are by creation, for he made us; by preservation, for he maintains us; 
by redemption, for he bought us. We are more his than our own. Secondly. 
As his sovereign ruler_and master; that, having given him being, has right to 
give him law, “* Whom I serve.” Because his we are, therefore we are bound to 
serve him, to devote ourselves to his honour, and employ ourselves in his work. 
It is Christ that Paul here has an eye to; he is God, and the angels are his, and 
go on his errands. Paul often calls himself a servant of Jesus Christ ; he is his, 
and him he serves, both as a Christian and as an apostle. He doth not say, 
Whose we are, and whom we serve, for the most that were present were 
strangers to him, but, Whose Lam, and whom I serve, whatever others do, Nay, 
whom I am now in the actual service of, going to Rome, not as you are upon 
worldly business, but to appear as a witness for Christ. Now this he tells 
the company, that seeing their relief coming from his God, whose he was, and 
whom he served, they might thereby be drawn in to take him for their God, 
and to serve him likewise; for the same reason Jonah said to his mariners 
- pet the Lord, the God of heaven, which has made the sea and the dry land,” 

onah i. 9. 

2nd. The account he gives of the vision he had. “There stood by me this 
night an angel of God,” a Divine messenger, who had used formerly to bring him 
messages from heaven ; he stood by him, visibly appeared to him, probably when 
he was awake upon his bed. Though he was “afar off upon the sea,” Ps. lxy. 5, 
“in the uttermost parts of the sea,” Ps. exxxix. 9, yet that. cannot intercept his 
communion with God, nor deprive him of the benefit of Divine visits. Thence 
he can direct a prayer to God, and thither God can direct an angel to him. He 
knows not where he is himself, yet God’s angel knows where to find him out. 
The ship is tossed with winds and waves, hurried to and fro with the utmost 
violence, and yet the angel finds a way into it. No storms or tempests can 
hinder the communications of God’s fayour to his people, for he is avery present 
help, a help at hand, even when “the sea roars and is troubled,” Ps. xlvi. 1, 3. 
We suppose that Paul, being a prisoner, had not a cabin of his own in the ship, 
much less a bed in the captain’s cabin, but was put down into the hold,—any dark 
or dirty place was thought good enough for him, in common with the rest of the 
prisoners,—and yet there the angel of God stood by him. Meanness and poverty 
set none at a distance from God and his favour. Jacob, when he has no pillow 
but a stone, no curtains but the clouds, yet has a vision of angels. Paul had this 
vision but this last night. Hehad himself been assured by a former vision that 
he should go to Rome, ch. xxiii. 11, from which he might infer that he himself 
ee safe; but he has this fresh vision to assure him of the safety of those 
with him. - 

3rd. The encouragements that were given him in the vision, ver. 24. First. 
He is forbidden to fear. Though all about him are at their wit’s end, and lost in 
despair, yet, “Fear not, Paul.” “ Fear not their fear, nor be afraid,” Zsa. viii. 12. 
“ Let the sinners in Zion be afraid,” but let not the saints be afraid, no, not at 
sea in a storm, for ‘the Lord of hosts is with them, and their place of defence 
shall be the munitions of rocks,” Jsa. xxxiii. 14,16. Secondly. He is assured 
that for his part he shall come safe to Rome. “Thou must be brought before 
Cesar.” As the rage of the most potent enemies, so the rage of the most stormy 
sea, cannot prevail against God’s witnesses till they have finished their tes- 
timony. Paul must be preserved in this danger, for he is reserved for farther 
service. ‘This is comfortable to the faithful servants of God in straits and difti- 
culties, that as long as God has any work for them to do their lives shall be pro- 
longed. Thirdly. That for his sake all that were in the ship with him should be 
delivered too from perishing in this storm. “ God hath Eng thee all them that 
sail with thee.” ‘This angel that was ordered to bring him this message could 
have singled him out from this wretched crew, and those that were his friends 
too, and have carried them safe to shore, and have left the rest to perish, because 
they would not take Paul’s counsel. But God chooseth rather, by preserving 
them all for his sake, to shew what great blessings ‘good men are to the world, 
than by delivering him only to shew how good men are distinguished from the 
world. ‘God hath given thee all them that sail with thee;” that is, spares 
them, in answer to thy prayers, or for thy sake. Sometimes good men deliver 
“neither sons nor dauchtars, but their own souls only,” Lze. xiv. 18; but Paul 
here delivers a whole ship’s crew, almost three hundred souls. Note, God often 
spares wicked people for the sake of the godly, as Zoar for Lot’s sake, and as 
Sodom might have been, if there had been ten righteous persons in it. The good 
people are hated and persecuted in the world as if they were not worthy to live 
in it, yet really it is for their sakes that the world stands. If Paul had thrust 
himself needlessly into ill company, he might justly have been cast away with 
them, but God calling him into it they are preserved with him. And it is inti- 
mated that it was a great fayour to Paul, and he looked upon it to be so, that 
others were saved for his sake: They are given thee. There is no greater satis- 
faction to a good man than to know that he is a public blessing. 

4. He comforts them with the same comforts wherewith he himself was com- 
forted; ver. 25, “© Wherefore, sirs, be of good cheer,” you shall see even this 
will end well; “for I believe God,” and depend upon his word, “that it shall 
be even as it was told me.” He would not ape them to give credit to that 
which he did not himself give credit to; and therefore, solemnly professeth 
that he believes it himself, and the belief of it makes him easy. I doubt not 
but it shall be “as it was told me.” Thus he “staggers not at the promise of 
God through unbelief.” Hath God spoken, and shall he not make it good? No 
doubt he can, no doubt he will, for “he is not a man that he should lie.” And 
shall it be as God hath said? Then “be of good cheer,” be of good courage. 
God is ever faithful, and therefore let all that have an interest in his promise 
be ever cheerful. If with God saying and doing are not two things, then with 
us believing and enjoying should not. j : 

5. He gives them a sign, telling them particularly what this tempestuous 
yoyage would issue in; ver. 26, “We must be cast upon a certain island ;” and 
that will both break the ship and save the passengers, and so the prediction 
in both respects will be fulfilled. The pilot had quitted his post; the shi 
was left to run at random; they knew not, what latitude they were in, much 
less how to steer their course; and yet Providence undertakes to bring them to 
an island that shall be arefuge for them. When the church of God like this 
ship is tossed with tempests and not comforted, when “there is none to guide 
her of all her sons,” yet God can bring her safe to shore, and will do it. 

Secondly. Their coming at length to an anchor upon an unknown shore, 

. 27—29. 4 F kK 
he hes had been a full fortnight in the storm continually expecting death. 
The fourteenth night, and not sooner, they came near land, They were that 
night “driven up and down in Adria,” not in the Adriatic gulf, on which 
Venice stands, but in the Adriatic sea, a part of the Mediterranean containing 
both the Sicilian and Ionian seas, and extending to the African shore, In this 
sea they were tossed, and knew not whereabouts they were. 

2. About midnight the mariners Meh pre that they drew near to some 
shore, which confirmed what Paul had told them, that they must be driven upon 


‘cannot be saved.” 1 ; 2 
.of the ship; then is the proper time for him to exert himself. Now the greatest 
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some island. ‘To try whether it was so oi no they sounded, in order to their 
finding the depth of the water, for the water woud be shallower as they drew 
nearer to shore. By the first experiment they found they drew twenty fathoms 
deep of water, and by the next, fifteen fathoms, which was a demonstration that 
they were near some shore. God hath wisely ordered such a natural notice to 
sailors in the dark, that they may be cautious. 

3. They took the hint, and, fearing rocks near the shore, they “cast anchor, 
and wished for the day.” hey durst not go forward for fear of rocks, and yet 
would not go back in hope of shelter; but they would wait for the morning, 
and heartily wished for it : who can blame them when the affair came to a 
crisis? When they had light there was no land to be seen. Now there was 
Jand near them they had no light to see it by, no marvel then they wished for 
day. When those that fear God walk in darkness, and have no light, yet let 
them not say, the Lord has forsaken them, or their God has forgotten them, 
but let them do as these mariners did, cast anchor and wish for the day, and be 
assured that the day will dawn. Hope is “an anchor of the soul, sure and 
stedfast, entering into that within the veil.” Hold fast by that, think not of 
putting to sea again, but abide by Christ, and wait “till the day break, and the 
shadows flee away.” i 

Thirdly. The defeating of the sailors’ attempt to quit the ship. Here was a 
new danger added to their distress, which they narrowly escaped. Observe, 

1. The treacherous design of the shipmen; and that was to leave the sinking 
ship; which, though a piece of wisdom in others, yet in those that were in- 
trusted with the conduct of it it was the basest fraud that could be, ver. 30. 
They were about to flee out of the ship, concluding no other but that when it 
van ashore it must be broken all to pieces. Having the command of the boat, 
the project was to get all of them into that, and so save themselves, and leave 
all the rest to perish. ‘To cover this vile design they pretended they would 
east anchors out of the foreship, or carry them farther off, and in order to that 
they let down the boat, which they had taken in, ver. 16, 17; and were going 
inte it, having agreed among themselves when they were in to make straight for 
the shore. ‘The treacherous seaman, like the treacherous shepherd, flees when 
he sees the danger coming, and there is most need of his help, Jno. x. 12. Then 
true is that of Solomon, “confidence in an unfaithful man in time of trouble 
is like a broken tooth or a foot out of joint.” Let us therefore cease from man. 
Paul hadin God’s name assured them that they should come safe to land, but 
they will rather trust their own refuge of lies than God’s word of truth. 

2. Paul’s discovery of it, and protestation against it, ver. 31. They all saw 
them preparing to go into the boat, but were deceived by the pretence they 
made ; tals Paul saw through it, and gave notice to the centurion and the 
soldiers corcerning it, and told them plainly, “ Except these abide in the ship ye 
The skill of a mariner is seen in a storm, and in the distress 


difficulty of all was before them; and therefore the shipmen are now more 
necessary than ever yet. It was indeed not by any skill of theirs that they were 
brought to land, for it was quite beyond their skill; but now they are near 
land, they must use their art to bring the up to it. When God has done that 
for us which we could not, we must then in his strength help ourselves. Paul 
A beer: humanly when he saith, “ Ye cannot be saved, except these abide in the 
ship,” and doth not at all weaken the assurances he had divinely given that they 
should infallibly be saved. God, that appointed the end, that they should be 
saved, appointed the means, that they should be saved by the help of these ship- 
men; though, if they had gone off, no doubt. God would have made his word 
good some other way. Paul speaks as a prudent man, not as a prophet, when 
he saith, These are necessary to your preservation. Duty is ours, events are 
-God’s; and we do not trust God, but tempt him, when we say we put ourselves 
vunder his protection, and do not use proper means, such as are within our 
power, for our own preservation. 

3. The effectual defeating of it by the soldiers, ver. 32. It was no time to 
stand arguing the case with the shipmen; and therefore they made no more ado 
but cut the ropes of the boat; and, though it might otherwise have done them 
service in their present distress, they chose rather to let it fall off, and lose it, 
than suffer it to do them this disservice ; and now the shipmen, being forced to 
stay in the ship, whether they would or no, are forced likewise to work for the 
safety of the ship as hard as they could, because, if the rest perish, they must 
perish with them. 

Fourthly. The new life which Paul put into the company, by his cheerful 
inviting them to take some refreshment, and the repeated assurances given 
them that they should all of them have their lives given them for a prey. 
Happy they who had such a one as Paul in their company, who not only had 
porcine with heayen, but was of a hearty lively spirit with those about 
‘him; that sharpened the countenance of his friend, as iron sharpens iron. Such 
-a friend in distress, when without are fightings and within there are fears, is 
a friend indeed. “ Ointment and perfume rejoice the heart: so doth the sweet- 
ness of a man’s friend by hearty counsel,” P7. xxvii. 9; such was Paul’s here 
i The day was coming on. They that wish for 
‘the day, let them wait a while and they haye what they wish for. The dawning 
of the day revived them a little, and then Paul got them together. 

1. He chid them for their neglect of themselves, that they had so far given 
-way to fear and despair as to forget or not to mind their food. “This is the 
fourteenth day that ye have tarried and continued fasting, having taken no- 
thing ;” and that is not well, ver. 33. Not that they had all, or any of them, 
continued fourteen days without any food, but they had not any set meal as 
they used to have, of all that time; they ate very little, next nothing. Or, you 
have continuing fasting, that is, you have lost your stomach; you have had no 
appetite at all to your food, nor any relish of it, through prevailing fear and 
despair. A very disconsolate state is thus expressed, Ps. cii. 4, “ I forget to eat 
my bread.” It is a sin to starve the body and to deny it its necessary support,— 
he is an unnatural man indeed that hateth his own flesh, and doth not nourish 
and cherish it; and a sore evil under the sun to have a sufficiency of the good 
things of this life, and not to have power to use them, Zccl. vi. 2. And if this 
arise from the sorrow of the world, and from any inordinate fear or trouble, it is 
so far from excusing it, that it is another sin; it is discontent, it is distrust of 
God; it is all wrong. What folly is it to die for fear of dying! but thus the 
sorrow of the world works death, while joy in God is life and peace in the 
greatest distresses and dangers. 

2. He courts them to their food; ver. 34, “ Wherefore I pray you to take 
some meat.” We have a hard struggle before us, must get to shore as well 
as we can; if our bodies be weak through fasting, we shall not be able to help 
ourselves. The angel bade Elijah arise and eat, for otherwise he would find 
the journey too great for him, 1 Kin. xix. 7; so Paul will have these people eat. 
or otherwise the waves will be too hard for them. “I pray you,’ rapaxako,— 1 
exhort you,’ if you will be ruled by me, take some nourishment. Though you 
have no appetite to. it, though you have fasted away your stomach, yet let 
reason bring you to it, “for this is for your health ;” or rather, your preserva- 
tion, or safety at this time. It is for your salvation; you cannot without nourish- 
ment have strength to shift for your lives. As he that will not labour, let him 
not eat, so he that means to labour must eat. _Weak and trembling Christians, 
that give way to doubts and fears ppeny their spiritual state, continue fasting 
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from the Lord’s supper, and fasting from Divine consolations, and then com- 
plain they cannot go on in their spiritual work and warfare ; and it is a long of 
themselves. If they would feed and feast as they ought upon the proyision Christ 
has made for them, they would be strengthened, and it would be for their souls? 
health and salvation. : 

3. He assures them of their preservation; “There shall not a hair fall from 
the head of any of you.” It isa proverbial expression, noting a complete 
indemnity; it is used, 1 Kin, i. 52; Lu. xxi. 18. You cannot eat for fear of dying; 
I tell you, you are sure of living, and therefore eat. You will come to shore 
wet and cold, but sound wind and limb; your hair wet, but not a hair lost. 

4. He himself spread their table for them; for none of them had any heart to 
do it, they were all so dispirited; ““when he had thus spoken he took bread,” 
fetched it from the ship’s stores, to which every one might safely have access 
when none of them had an appetite. They were not reeaaed to short allow- 
ance, as sailors sometimes are, when they are kept longer at sea than they 
expected by distress of weather. ‘hey had plenty, but what good did that do 
them when they had no stomach? We have reason to be thankful to God that 
we have not only food to our appetite, but appetite to our food; that our soul 
abhors not even dainty meat, Job xxxii. 20, through sickness or sorrow. 

5. He was chaplain to the ship; and they had reason to be proud of their 
chaplain. He “ gave thanks to God in presence of them all.” e have reason 
to think he had often prayed with Luke and Aristarchus, and what others 
there were i them that were Christians, that they prayed daily together; 
but. whether he had before this prayed with the whole company romiscu= 
ously is not certain. Now he “gave thanks to God in presence of them all;” 
that they were alive, and had been preserved hitherto; and that they had 
a promise that their lives should be preserved in the imminent peril now 
before them. He gave thanks for the provision they had, and begged a bless- 
ing upon it. We must in every thing give thanks; and must particularly 
have an eye to God in receiving our food, for it is sanctified to us by the 
word of God and prayer; and is to be received with thanksgiving. Thus the 
curse is taken off from it, and we obtain a covenant right to it, and a covenant 
blessing upon it, 1 Zim. iv. 3—5; and it is not by bread alone that man lives, 
but by the word of God, which must be met with prayer. He gave thanks in 
presence of them all, not only to shew that he served a Master he was not 
ashamed of, but to invite them into his service too. If we crave a blessing 
upon our meat, and give thanks for it in a right manner, we shall not only keep 
up _a comfortable communion with God ourselves, but credit our profession, 
and recommend it to the good opinion of others. 

6. He set them a good example. When he had _ given thanks he broke the - 
bread, (it was sea biscuit,) and he began to eat. Whether they would be en- 
couraged or no, he would. If they would be sullen, and like froward children 
refuse their victuals, because they had not every thing to their mind, he would 
eat his meat and be thankful. ‘Those that teach others are inexcusable if they 
do cas ge as they teach; and the most effectual way of preaching is by 
example. 

7. It had a happy influence upon them all; ver. 36, “Then were they all of 
good cheer.” They then ventured to believe the message sent them by Paul, when 
they plainly perceived that Paul believed it himself, who was in the same com- 
mon danger with them. Thus God sends good tidings to the perishing world 
of mankind by those that are of themselves, and in the same common danger 
with themselves; that are sinners too, and must be saved, if ever they be saved, 
in the same way in which they persuade others to venture; for it is a common 
salvation which they bring the tidings of; and it is an encouragement to people 
to commit themselves to Christ as their Saviour, when those who invite them 
to do so make it to appear that they do so themselves. It is here upon this 
occasion that the number of the persons is set down, which we took notice of 
before, they were in all two hundred threescore and sixteen souls ; see how many 
may be influenced by the good example of one. They did all eat; nay, they 
did all eat enough, ver. 38. They were satiated with food, or filled with it. 
They made a hearty meal, which explains the meaning of their fasting before 
for fourteen days, not that they did not eat of all that time, but they never 
had their belly full of all that time, as they had now. 

8. They once more lightened the ship, that it might escape the better in the 
shock it was now to have. They had before thrown the wares and the tackle 
overboard, and now the wheat, the victuals, and provisions they had; better 
they should sink it than it should sink them. See what good reason our Saviour 
had to call our bodily food meat that perisheth; we may ourselves be under 
a necessity of throwing that away, to save our lives, which we had gathered 
and laid up for the support of our lives. It is probable the ship was overloaded 
with the multitude of the passengers, (for this comes in just after the account 
of the number of them,) and that obliged them so often to lighten the ship. , 

Fifthly. heir putting to shore, and the staving of the ship, in the adventure. 
It was about break of day when they ate their meat; and when it was fair day 
they began to look about them. And here we are told, ‘ 

1. That they knew not where they were. They could _not tell what country 
it was they were now upon the coast of, whether it was Europe, Asia, or Africa, — 
for each had shores washed by the Adriatic sea. It is probabie these shipmen 
had often sailed this be 2 and thought they knew every country they came n 
perfectly well, and yet here they were at a loss, “Let not the wise man then 
glory in his wisdom,” since it may perhaps fail him thus egregiously, even in 
own profession. . : i : 

2. hey observed a creek with a level shore, into which they hoped to thrust 
the ship, ver. 39. Though they knew not what country it was, nor whether th 
inhabitants were friends or foes, civil or barbarous, they determined to cas 
themselves upon their mercy. It was dry land, which would be very welcome 
to those that had been so long at sea. It was pity but they had had some help 
from the shore; a pilot sent them that knew the coast, who might steer their 
ship in; or another second ship to take some of the men on board. Those who 
live on the sea-coast have often opportunity of succouring those that are in 
distress at sea, and of saying precious lives; and they ought to do their utmost 
in order to it, with all readiness and cheerfulness ; for it is a great sin, and bet 
provoking to God, to forbear to deliver them that are drawn unto eath, and 
are ready to be slain; and it will not serve for an excuse to say, Behold we 
knew it not, when either we did or might, and should have known it, Pr. xxiv. 11. 
I have been told there are some, and in our own nation too, that, when from the 
sea-coast they see a oa in distress, and at a loss, will, by misguiding fires 
or otherwise, purposely lead them into danger, that the lives may be Caer 
they may have the plunder of the ship. One can scarce believe that any of the 
human nature could possibly be so wicked, so barbarously inhuman, an should 
have so much of the devil in them; if there be, let them know of a truth that 
“they shall have judgment without mercy who have shewed no reine 

3. hey made straight to the shore, with wind and tide; yer. 40, “They took 
up the anchors,” the four anchors which they cast out of the stern, ver. 29. 
Some think, they took pains to weigh them up, meet they should have use for 
them again at the shore; others, that they did it with such precipitation that they 
were forced to cut the cables, and leave them; the ori, 
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during the storm for the greater steadiness of the ship, but now they were 
putting into the port were loosed, that the pilot might steer with the greater 
freedom. They then “hoisted up the mainsail to the wind, and made towards 
shore.” The original words here used for the rndder-bands and the mainsail, 
find the critics a great deal of work, to accommodate them to the modern 
terms; but they need not give us any difficulty who are content to know, that 
when they saw the shore they hastened to it as fast as they could, and perhaps 
made more haste than good speed. And should not a poor soul, that has long 
been struggling with winds and tempests in this world, long to put into the 
safe and quiet haven of everlasting rest; should it not get clear from all that 
which fastens it to this earth, and straitens the outgoings of its pious and 
devout affections heavenwards ; and should it not hoist up the mainsail of faith 
to the wind of the Spirit, and so with longing desires make to shore? 

4. They made a shift among them to run the ship aground, in a shelf or bed 
of sand, as it should seem, or an isthmus, or neck of land, washed with the sea 
on both sides, and therefore two seas are said to meet upon it, and there the 
forepart stuck fast; and then when it had no liberty to play, as a ship has 
when it rides at anchor, but remained immovable, the hinder part would soon 
be broken of course by the violence of the waves. Whether the shipmen 
did not do their part, being angry that they were disappointed in their design 
to escape, and therefore wilfully ran the ship aground, or whether we may 
suppose that they did their utmost to save it, but God in his providence 
overruled, for the fulfilling of Paul’s word, that the ship must be lost, ver. 22, 
Icannot say; but this we are sure of, that God will confirm the word of his 
servants, and perform the counsel of his messengers, Jsa. xliy. 26. The ship, 
that had strangely weathered the storm in the vast ocean where it had room 
to roll, is dashed to pieces when it sticks fast. Thus if the heart fixeth in the 
world in love and affection, and adherence to it, it is lost; Satan’s temptations 
beat against it, and it is gone; but as long as it keeps above the world, though 
it be tossed with its cares and tumults, there is hope of it. They had the 
shore in view, and yet suffered shipwreck in the harbour, to teach us never 
to be secure. 

Sixthly. A particular danger that Paul and the rest of the prisoners were 
in, besides their share in the common calamity, and their deliverance from it. 

1. In this critical moment, when every man hung in doubt of his life, the 
soldiers advised the killing of the prisoners, that were committed to their cus- 
tody, and whom they were to give account of, “lest any of them should swim 
out and escape,” ver. 42. There was no great danger of that, for they could not 
escape far, weak and weary as they were; and under the eye of so many soldiers 
that had the charge of them, it was not likely they should attempt it. And if it 
should so happen, though they might be obnoxious to the law for a permissive 
escape, yet, in such a case as this equity would certainly relieve them. But it 
was a brutish, barbarous motion ; and so much the worse, that they were thus 

rodigal of other people’s lives, when, without a miracle of mercy, they must 
ose their own. 

2. The centurion, for Paul’s sake, quashed this motion presently. Paul had 
found favour with him whose prisoner _he was, as Joseph with the captain of 
the guard. Julius, though he despised Paul’s advice, ver. 11, yet he afterwards 
saw a great deal of cause to respect him; and therefore being willing to save 
Paul, he stayed the execution of that bloody project, and in favorem vite,— 
‘from a regard to his life, he “kept them from their purpose.” It doth not 
appear they were any of them malefactors convict, but only suspected, and 
waiting their trial; and,in such a case as this, better ten guilty ones should 
escape than one that was innocent be slain. As God had saved all in the ship 
for Paul’s sake, so here the centurion sayes all the prisoners for his sake; such 
a diffusive good is a good man. 

Seventhly. The saving of the lives of all the persons in the ship, by the 
wonderful providence of God. When the ship broke under them, surely there 
was but a step between them and death; and yet Infinite Mercy interposed, 
and that step was not stepped. | 
_ 1. Some were saved byswimming. The centurion commanded his own soldiers 
in the first place, as many of them as could swim, to get to land first, and to be 
eody to receive the prisoners, and prevent their escape. The Romans trained 
up their youth, among other exercises, to that of swimming; and it was often 
of service to them in their wars. Julius Ceesar was a famous swimmer. It may 
be very useful to those who deal much at sea, but otherwise perhaps more lives 
have been lost by swimming in sport, and learning to swim, than have been 
saved by swimming for need. 

2. The rest, with much ado, scrambled to the shore; ‘some on boards,” that 
they had loose with them in the ship, and others ‘‘on the broken pieces of the 
ship,” every one making the best shift he could for himself and_his friends, and 
the more busy because they were assured their labour should not be in vain. 
But “so it came to pass,” that through the good providence of God none of 
them miscarried; none of them were by any accident turned off, but “they 
escaped all safe to land.” See here an instance of the special providence of 
God in the preservation of people’s lives, and particularly in the deliverance 
of many from perils by waters: ready to sink and yet kept from sinking,—the 
deep from swallowing them up, and the water-floods from overflowing them; 
the storm turned into a calm; they rescued from the dreaded sea, and brought 
to the desired haven. “O that men would praise the Lord for his goodness!” 
Ps, evii. 30, 31._ Here was an instance of the performance of a particular word 
of promise, which God gave, that all the persons in this ship should be saved 
for Paul’s sake. ‘Though there may be great difficulty in the way of the pro- 
mised salvation, yet it shall without fail be accomplished. And even the wreck 
of the ship may furnish out means for the saving of the lives; and, when all 
seems to be gone, all proves to be safe, though it be “on boards, and broken 


pieces of the ship. 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 


We are the more concerned to take notice of and to improve what is here recorded con- 
cerning blessed Paul, because after the story of this chapter we hear no more of him in 
_ the sacred history, though we have a great deal of him yet before us in his epistles. 
We have attended him through several chapters from one judgment-seat to another, 
and could at last have taken leave of him with the more pleasure if we had left him at 
liberty; but in this chapter we are to condole him, and yet congratulate him. I, We 
_ condole him as a poor shipwrecked passenger, stripped of all, and yet congratulate him, 
J. As singularly owned by his God in his distress, preserved himself from receiving 
hurt by a viper that fastened on his hand, ver. I—6; and being made an instrument 
of much good in the island on which they were cast, in healing many that were sick, 
and particularly the father of Publius, the chief man of the island, ver. 7—9; 2. As 
much respected by the people there, ver. 10. II. We condole him as a poor confined 
prisoner, carried to Rome under the notion of a criminal, removed by habeas corpus, 
ver. 11—16; and yet we congratulate him, 1. Upon the respect shewed him by the 
Christians at Rome, who came a great way to meet him, ver. 15; 2. Upon the favour 
he found with the captain of the guard, into whose custody he was delivered, who 
suffered him to dwell by himself, and did not put him in the common prison, ver. 16; 
8. Upon the free conference he had with the Jews at Rome, both about his own affair, 
_ ver, ‘,j—22, and upon the head of the eine a religion in general, ver, 23; the issue 
663 
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of which was, that God was glorified, many were edified, the rest left inexcusable, and 
the apostles justified in preaching the Gospel to the Gentiles, ver. 24—29; 4. Upon 
the undisturbed liberty he had to preach the Gospel to all comers in his own house for 
two years together, ver. 30, 31. 


ND when they were escaped, 
then they knew that the 
island was called Melita. 2 
And the barbarous people 
shewed us no little kind- 
Ly) | ness : for they kindled a fire, 

) 2 and received us every one, 
because of the present rain, 


NS Jand because of the cold. 


3 And when Paul had gathered a bundle of sticks, 


and laid them on the fire, there came a viper out of 
the heat, and fastened on hishand. 4 And when the 
barbarians saw the venomous beast hang on his hand, 


they said among themselves, No doubt this man ig 


a murderer, whom, though he hath escaped the sea, 
yet vengeance suffereth not to live. 5 And he shook 


=) 
off the beast into the fire, and felt no harm. 6 How- 


beit they looked when he should have swollen, or 
fallen down dead suddenly : but after they had looked 
a great while, and saw no harm come to him, they 


changed their minds, and said that he was a god. 


7 In the same quarters were possessions of the chief 
man of the island, whose name was Publius; who 
received us, and lodged us three days courteously. 
8 And it came to pass, that the father of Publius 
lay sick of a fever and of a bloody flux: to whom 
Paul entered in, and prayed, and laid his hands on 
him, and healed him. 9 So when this was done, 
others also, which had diseases in the island, came, 
and were healed: 10 Who also honoured us with 
many honours; and when we departed, they laded us 
with such things as were necessary. 


What a great variety of places and circumstances do we find Paul in! He 
was a planet, and not a fixed star. Here we have him in an island to which, 
in all probability, he had never come if he had not been thrown upon it by 
astorm; and yet it seems God has work for him to do here. Even stormy 
winds fulfil God’s counsel ; and an ill wind indeed it is that, blows nobody any 
good. This ill wind blew good to the island of Melita; for it gave them Paul’s 
company for three months, who was a blessing to every place he came to. This 
island was called Melita, lying between Sicily and Africa, twenty miles long, 
and twelve broad; it lies farthest from the continent of any island in the 
Mediterranean ; it is about sixty miles from Sicily. It has been famous since 
for the Knights of Malta, who, when the Turks overran that part of Christen- 
dom, made a noble stand, and gave some check to the progress of their arms, 
Now here we have, etd 

First. The kind reception which the inhabitants of this island gave to the 
distressed strangers, that were shipwrecked on their coast; ver. 2, ‘‘ The bar- 
barous people shewed us no little kindness.” God had promised that there 
should be no loss of any man’s life; and “as for God, his work is perfect ;” 
if they had escaped the sea, and when they came ashore had perished for cold 
or want, it had been all one; therefore Proyidence continues its care of them, 
And what benefits we receive by the hand of man must be acknowledged to 
come from the hand of God; for every creature is that to us, and no more, that 
he makes it to be. And when he pleaseth, as he can make enemies to be at 
peace, so he can make strangers to be friends, friends in need, and those are 
friends indeed,—friends in adversity, and that is the time that a brother is 
born for. Observe, . ’ _ 

1. The general notice taken of the kindness which the natives of Malta 
shewed to Paul and his company. They are called barbarous people, because 
they did not in language and customs conform either to the Greeks or Romans, 
who looked superciliously enough upon atl but themselves as barbarians, 
though otherwise civilized enough, and perhaps in some cases more civil than 
they. These barbarous people, however they were called so, were full of 
humanity; they “shewed us no little kindness.” So far were they from making 
a prey of this shipwreck, as many I fear who are called Christian people would 
have done, that they laid hold on it as an opportunity of shewing mercy, ‘The 
Samaritan is a better neighbour to the poor wounded man than the priest or 
Levite. And verily we have not found greater humanity among Greeks, or 
Romans, or Christians, than among those barbarous people; and it is written 
for our imitation, that we may hence learn to be compassionate to those that 
are in distress and misery, and to relieve and succour them to the utmost of 
our ability, as those that know we ourselves also are in the body. We should 
be ready to entertain strangers, as Abraham, who sat at his tent door to invite 
passengers in, //eb, xiii. 2; but especially strangers in distress, as these were. 
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Fonour all men.” If Providence hath so “ appointed the bounds of our habi- 
tation,” as to give us an opportunity of being frequently serviceable to persons 
at loss, we should not place it among the inconveniences of our lot, but the 
advantages of it; because “it is more blessed to give than to receive.” Who 
knows but these barbarous people had their lot cast in this island for such 
i as this! : 7 

an paritonlar instance of their, kindness, They “kindled a fire,” in some 
large hall or other, and they “received us every one;” made room for us about 
the fire, and bade us welcome, without asking either what country we were of or 
what religion. In swimming to the shore, and coming on the broken pieces of 
the ship, we may suppose they were sadly wet, that they had not a dry thread 
on them, and, as if that were not enough to complete the deluge, waters from 
above met those from below; and it rained so hard, that that would wet them 
to the skin presently; and it was a cold rain too, so that they wanted nothing 
so much as a good fire, (for they had eaten heartily but just before on ship- 
board,) and that they got for them presently, to warm them, and dry their 
clothes. It is sometimes as much a piece of charity to poor families to supply 
them with fuel as with food or raiment. Be ye warmed, is as necessary as, Be 
ye filled. When in the extremities of bad weather we find ourselves fenced 
against the rigours of the season, by the accommodations of a warm house, 
bed, and clothes, and a good fire, we should think how many lie exposed to 
“the present rain, and to the cold,” and pity them, and pray for them, and 
help them if we can. : ; : ; 

Secondly. The farther danger that Paul was in, by a viper’s fastening on his 
hand, and the unjust construction that the people put upon it. Paul is among 
strangers, and appears one of the meanest and most contemptible of the com- 
pany, het atere 30d distinguisheth him, and soon makes him to be taken 
notice of. 

1. When the fire was to be made, and to be made bigger, that so great a 
company might all have the benefit of it, Paul was as busy as any of them 
in gathering sticks, ver. 3. Though he was free from all, and of greater account 
than any of them, yet he made himself servant of all. Paul was an industrious, 
active man, and loved to be doing when any thing was to be done, and never 
contrived to take his ease. Paul was an humble, self-denying man, and would 
stoop to any thing by which he might be serviceable, even to the gathering 
of sticks to make a fire of. Weshould reckon nothing below us but sin, and 
be willing to condescend to the meanest offices, if there be occasion, for the 
good of our brethren. The people were ready to help them, yet Paul, wet and 
cold as he is, will not throw it all upon them, but will help himself, They that 
receive benefit by the fire should help to carry fuel to it. 

2. The sticks being old dry rubbish, it happened there was a viper among 
them, that lay as dead till it came to the heat, and then revived, or lay quiet till 
it felt the fire, and then was provoked, and flew at him that unawares threw 
it into the fire, and “fastened upon his hand,” ver. 3. Serpents, and such 
venomous creatures, use to lie among sticks; hence we read of him that leans 
on the wall and a serpent bites him, Am. v. 19. It was so common, that people 
were by it frightened from tearing hedges; Hcl. x. 8, “ Whoso breaketh ahedge, 
aserpent shall bite him;” as there is asnake under the green grass, so there 
is often under the dry leaves. See how many perils human life is exposed to, 
and what danger we are in from the inferior creatures, which are many of them 
become enemies to men, since men became rebels to God; and what a mercy 
it is that we are preserved from them as we are. 
which is mischievous where we expect that which is beneficial; and many 
come by hurt when they are honestly employed, and in the way of their duty. 

3. The barbarous people concluded that Paul, being a prisoner, was certainly 
a murderer, that had appealed to Rome to escape justice in his own country, 
and that this viper was sent by Divine Justice to be the avenger of blood; or, 
if they were not aware that he was a prisoner, they supposed that he was 
in his flight; and when they saw the “‘venomous animal hang on his hand,” 
which it seems he could not, or would not, immediately throw off, but let 
it hang, they concluded, “ No doubt, this man is a murderer,” hath shed inno- 
cent blood; and therefore, “though he hath escaped the sea,” yet Divine 
vengeance pursues him, and fastens upon him now he is pleasing himself with 
the thoughts of that escape, and will not suffer him to live. Now in this we 
may see 

1st. Some of the discoveries of natural light. They were barbarous people; 

erhaps had no books or learning among them, and yet they knew naturally, 

First. That there is a God that governs the world, and a providence that pre- 
sides in all occurrences; that things do not come to pass by chance; no, not 
such a thing as this, but by Divine direction. Secondly. That “ evil pursues 
sinners.” That there are good works which God will reward, and wicked 
works that he will punish. There is a Divine Nemesis,—‘ a vengeance,’ which, 
sooner or later, will reckon for enormous crimes. They believe not only that 
there is a God, but that this God hath said, * Vengeance is mine, I will repay,” 
even to death. Thirdly. That murder is a heinous crime, and which shall not 
long go unpunished, That whoso sheds man’s blood, if his blood be not shed 
by man, by the magistrate, as it ought to be, it shall be shed by the righteous 
Judge of heaven and earth, who is the avenger of wrong. Those that think 
they shall go unpunished in any evil way will be judged out of the mouth 
of these barbarians, who could say, without book, ‘ Ses to the wicked, for 
it shall be ill with them; for the reward of their hands shall be given them.” 
Those that, because they have escaped many judgments, are secure, and say, 
They shall have peace, though they go on, and have their hearts so much the 
more set to do evil, because sentence against their evil works is not executed 
speedily, may learn from these illiterate people, that though malefactors have 
escaped the vengeance of the sea, yet there is no outrunning Divine justice, 
“Vengeance suffers not to live.” In Job’s time you might ask * them that go 
by the way,” ask the next body you meet, and they would tell you, “that the 
wicked is reserved to the day of destruction.” 

2nd. Some of the mistakes of natural light; which needed to be rectified by 
Divine revelation. In two things their knowledge was defective: First. That 
they thought all wicked people are punished in this life, that Divine vengeance 
never suffers great and notorious sinners, such as murderers are, to live long: 
but that, if they ‘‘come up out of the pit, they shall be taken in the snare,” 
Jer. x\viii. 43, 44; if they ‘* flee from a lion, a bear shall meet them,” Am. v. 19; 
if they escape being drowned, a viper shall fasten upon them; whereas it is 
not so: “the wicked,” even murderers, sometimes “ live, become old, yea, are 
mighty in power;” for the day of vengeance is to come in the other world, the 
great day of wrath; and though some are made examples of in this world, to 
prove that there is a God and a providence, yet many are left unpunished, to 
prove that there isa judgment to come. Secondly. That they thought all that 
are remarkably afflicted in this life are wicked people; that a man on whose 
hand a viper fastens may from thence be judged to be a murderer; as if those 
on whom the tower in Siloam fell must needs be greater sinners than all in 
Jerusalem. This mistake Job’s friends went upon in their judgment upon his 
case. But Divine revelation sets this matter in a true light: that all things 
come ordinarily alike to all; that good men are oftentimes greatly afflicted in 
this life, for the exercise and improvement of their faith and patience. 

4, When he shook off the viper — his hand, yet they expected that | 
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Divine vengeance would ratify the censure they had passed, and “that he 
should have swollen and burst” through the force of the poison, or that he 
“should have fallen down dead suddenly.” See how apt men are, when once 
they have got an ill opinion of a man, though never so unjust, to abide by it, 
and to think that God must necessarily confirm and ratify their peevish sen- 
tence. It was well they did not knock him down themselves, when they saw 
he did not swell and fall down; but so considerate they are as to let providence 
work, and to attend the motions of it. 

Thirdly. Paul’s deliverance from the danger, and the undue construction the 
people put upon that. ‘The viper’s fastening on his hand was a trial of his 
faith, and it was found to praise, and honour, and glory. For, 

1. It doth not appear that it put him into any fright or confusion at all. He 
did not shriek or start, nor, as it would be naturai for us to do, throw it off 
with terror and precipitation; for he suffered it to hang on so long as that the 
people had time to take notice of it, and to make their remarks upon it. Such 
a wonderful presence of mind he had, and such a composure, as no man could 
have upon such a sudden accident, but by the special aids of Divine grace, and 
the actual belief and consideration of that word of Christ concerning his 
disciples, Mar. xvi, 18, “ They shall take up serpents.” ‘This it is to have the 
heart fixed, trusting in God. : 5 

2. He carelessly shook off the viper into the fire, without any difficulty or 
calling for help, or any means used to loosen its hold; and it is probable it was 
consumed in the fire. ‘Thus, in the strength of the grace of Christ, believers 
shake off the temptations of Satan with a no resolution, saying as Christ 
did, “ Get thee behind me, Satan; the Lord rebuke thee ;” and thus they “ keep 
themselves that the wicked one toucheth them not,” so as to fasten upon them, 
1 Jno. v.18, When we despise the censures and reproaches of men, and look 
upon them with a holy contempt, having the testimony of conscience for us, 
then we do, as Paul here, “shake off the viper into the fire.” It doth us no 
harm except we either fret at it, or be deterred by it from our duty, or be pro- 
voked to render railing for railing. 

3. He was never the worse. ‘hey that thought it would have been his death 
“looked a great while, but saw no harm at all come to him.” God hereby 
intended to make him remarkable among these barbarous peo le, and so to 
make way for the entertainment of the Gospel among them. Tt is reported 
that after this no venomous creature would live in that island, no more than 
in Ireland; but I do not find that the matter of fact is confirmed, though the 
popish writers speak of it with assurance. 

4, They then magnified him as much as before they had vilified him. ‘ They 
changed their minds, and said that he was a god,” an immortal god; for the 
thought it impossible that a mortal man should have a viper hang on his han 
so long, and be never the worse. See the uncertainty of popular opinion, how 
it turns with the wind, and how apt it is to run into extremes both ways; from 
sacrificing to Paul and Barnabas, to stoning of them; and here from condemn- 
ing him as a murderer, to idolizing him as a god. 

Fourthly. The miraculous cure of an old gentleman that was ill of a fever, 
and of others that were otherwise diseased, by Paul, And with these con- 
firmations of the doctrine of Christ no doubt ‘hate was a faithful publication 
of it. Observe, 

1. The kind entertainment Publius, the chief man of the island, gave to these 
distressed strangers. He had a considerable estate in the island, and, some 
think, was governor, and “he received them, and lodged them three days very 
courteously,” that they might have time to furnish themselves in other places 
at the best hand. It is happy when God gives a large heart to those to whom 
he has given a large estate. It became him who was the chief man of the island 
to be most hospitable and generous; who was the richest man, to be rich in 
good works. 

2. The illness of the father of Publius. He “lay sick of a fever and a bloody 
flux,” which often go together, and when they do are commonly fatal. Provyi- 
dence ordered it that he should be ill just at this time, that the cure of him 
might be a present recompence to Publius for his generosity, and the cure of 
him by a miracle a recompence particularly for his kindness to Paul, whom he 
received in the name of a prophet, and had this prophet’s reward. 

3. His cure. Paul took cognizance of his case, and, though we do not find he 
was urged to it, (for they had no thought of any such thing,) yet he entered in, 
not as a physician to heal him by medicines, but as an apni to heal him by 
miracle, and he prayed to God in Christ’s name for his cure, and then laid his 
hands on him, and he was perfectly well in an instant. ‘Though he must needs 
be in years, yet he recovered his health; and the lengthening out of his life yet 
longer would be a mercy to him. 

4, ‘The cure of many others, who were invited by this cure to apply them- 
selyes to Paul. If he can heal diseases so easily, so effectually, he shall soon 
have patients enough; and he bade them all welcome, and sent them away with — 
what they came for. He did not plead that he was a stranger there, thrown 
accidentally among them, under no obligations to them, and waiting to be gone 
by the first SOROS aH, and therefore might be excused from receiving their — 
applications. 0, a good man will endeavour to do good wherever the pro- 
yidence of God casts him, Paul reckoned himself a debtor, not only to the 
Greeks, but to the barbarians, and thanked God for an opportunity of being 
useful among them. Nay, he was particularly obliged to these inhabitants of 
Malta for the seasonable shelter and supply they had afforded him, and hereby 
he did in effect discharge his quarters; which should encourage us to enter- 
tain strangers, for some thereby have entertained angels, and some apostles, 
unawares, God will not be behind with any for kindness shewn to his people 
in distress. We have reason to think that Paul with these cures preached the 
Gospel to them, and that, coming thus confirmed and recommended, it was 
generally embraced among them. And if so, never were any people so enriched 
by a shipwreck on their coasts as these Maltese were. 

Fifthly. The grateful acknowledgment which even these barbarous people 
made of the kindness Paul had done them, in preaching Christ unto them. 
They were civil to him and to the other ministers that were with him, who, 
it is likely, were assisting to him in preaching among them, ver. 7. _ 

1, They “honoured us with many honours.” ‘They shewed them all possible 
respect; they saw God honoured them, and therefore justly thought themselves 
obliged to honour them; and thought nothing too much by which they might 
testify the esteem they had for them. Perhaps they made them free of their 
island by naturalizing them, and admitted them members of their guilds and 
fraternities. ‘lhe faithful preachers of the Gospel are worthy of a donble 
honour, then especially when they succeed in their labours. 

2. “ When we departed, they laded us with such things as were necessary ;” 
or, they put on board such things as we had occasion for. Paul could not 
labour with his hands here, for he had nothing to work upon, and therefore 
accepted the kindness of the good people of Melita, not as a fee for his cures,— 
freely he had received, and freely he gave,—but as the relief of his wants, and 
theirs that were with him, And, having reaped of their spiritual things, it was — 
but just they should make them those returns, 1 Cor, ix. 11. ‘ 


11 And after three months we departed in a ship’ 


aR, 
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of Alexandria, which had wintered in the isle, whose 
sign was Castor and Pollux, 12 And landing at 
Syracuse, we tarried there three days. 13 And from 
thence we fetched a compass, and came to Rhegium : 
and after one day the south wind blew, and we 
came the next day to Puteoli: 14 Where we found 


PUTEOLI. 


brethren, and were desired to tarry with them seven 


days : and so we went toward Rome. 15 And from 
thence, when the brethren heard of us, they came to 
meet us as far as Appi forum, and The three taverns: 
whom when Paul saw, he thanked God, and took 
courage. 16 And when we came to Rome, the cen- 
turion delivered the prisoners to the captain of the 
guard: but Paul was suffered to dwell by himself 
with a soldier that kept him. 


We have here the progress of Panl’s voyage towards Rome, and his arrival 
there at length. A rough and dangerous voyage he had had hitherto, and nar- 
rowly escaped with his life; but after a storm comes a calm; the latter part 
of his voyage was easy and quiet. 


Per varios casus, per tot diserimina rerum, 
REMOUNUS CE OUT 
‘Through various hazards and events we move 
To Latium.’ 


Tendimus ad celim,— 
‘We make for heaven. 


——___—. Dabit Deus his quoque finem, 
‘To these a period will be fixed by Heaven.’ 

We have here, 

First. Their leaving of Malta. That island was a happy shelter to them, 
but it was not their home; when they are refreshed they must to sea again. 

_ The difficulties and discouragements we have met with in our Christian course 
must not hinder us from pressing forward. Notice is here taken, 

1. Of the time of their departure. “ After three months,” the three winter 
months. Better lie by, though they lay upon charges, than go forward while 
the season was dangerous. Paul had warned them against venturing to sea 
in winter weather, and they would not take the warning; ‘but, now they had 
learned it by the difficulties and dangers they had gone through, he needed not 
to warn them; their learning did them good when they had paid dear for it. 
Experience is, therefore, called the mistress of fools, because they are fools 

- that will not learn till experience has taught them. 4 

2. Of the ship in which they departed. It was ina ship of Alexandria; so 
was that which was cast away, ch. xxvii. 6. his ship had wintered in that isle, 
and was safe. See what ditferent issues there are of men’s undertakings in this 
world. Here were two ships, both of Alexandria, both bound for Italy, both 
thrown upon the same island; but one is wrecked there, and the other is saved. 
Such occurrences may often be observed. Providence sometimes favours those 
that deal in the world, and prospers them, that people may be encouraged to 
set their hands to worldly business; at other times Providence crosseth them, 
that people may be warned not to set their hearts upon it. Events are thus 
varied, that we may learn both how to want and how to abound. The historian 

takes notice of the sign of the ship, which probably gave it its name; it was 
~ Castor and Pollux. ‘Those little foolish pagan deities, that the poets had made 
to preside over storms, and to protect, seafaring men, as gods of the sea, were 
painted or graven upon the forepart of the ship, and from thence the ship took 
its name. suppose this is observed for no other reason but for the better 
ascertaining of the story; that ship being well known by that name and sign 
by all that dealt between Egypt and Italy. Dr. Lightfoot thinks that Luke 
mentions this circumstance to intimate the men’s superstition, that they hoped 
they should have better sailing under this badge than they had had before. 

Secondly. Their landing in or about Italy, and the pursuing of their journey 

towards Boue: 


N.T.—No. 84, 


TESA O80 S' eX XV LI: 


ALY G8. 


1. They landed first at Syraciise, in Sicily, the chief city of that island. There 
they tarried three days, probably having some goods to put ashore, or some 
merchandize to make there; for it seems to have been a trading voyage that 
this ship made. Paul had now his curiosity gratified with the sight of places 
he had often heard of, and wished to see; particularly Syracuse, a place of 
hen antiquity and note; and yet it should seem there were no Christians 

1ere. 

2. From Syracuse they came to Rhegium, a city in Italy, directly opposite 
to Messina, in Scily, belonging to the kingdom of Calabria, or Naples. ‘Chere 
it seems they stayed one day; anda very tormal story the Romish legends tell 
of Paul’s preaching here at this time, and the fish coming to the shore to hear 
him; that with a candle he set a stone pillar on fire, and by that miracle con- 
vineed the people of the truth of his doctrine, and they were many of them 
baptized; and he ordained Stephen, one of his companions in this voyag#, to 
be their bishop; and all this, they tell you, was done in this one day; whereas 
it doth not appear that they did so much as go ashore, but only came to an 
anchor in the road. 

3. From Rhegium they came to Puteoli, a seaport town not far from Naples, 


now called Pozzolana. The ship of Alexandria was bound for that port, and 
therefore there Paul, and the rest that were bound for Rome, were put ashore, 


and went the remainder of their way by land. At Puteoli they found brethren, 
Christians. Who brought the knowledge of Christ hither, we are not told, but 
here it was; so wonderfully did the leaven of the Gospel diffuse its savour. 
God has many that serve and worship him in places where we little think he 
has. And observe, 1st. Though it is probable there were but few brethren 
in Puteoli, yet Paul found them out. Hither they heard of him, or he inquired 
them out; but, as it were by instinct, they got together. Brethren in Christ 


| should find out one another, and keep up communion with each other, as those 


of the same country do in a foreign land. 2nd. They desired Paul and his 
companions to tarry with them seven days; that is, to forecast to stay at least 
one Lord’s day with them, and to assist them in their public worship that day. 
They knew not whether ever they should see Paul at Puteoli again, and there- 
fore he must not go, but he must give them asermon or two, or more. And 
Paul was willing to allow them so much of his time, and the centurion under 
whose command Paul now was, perhaps having himself friends or business 
at Puteoli, agreed to stay one week there, to oblige Paul. 

4. From Puteoli they went forward towards Rome. Whether they travelled 
on foot, or whether they had beasts provided for them to ride on, as ¢h. xxiii. 24, 
doth not appear; but to Rome they must go, and this is their last stage. 


Thirdly. The meeting which the Christians at Rome gave to Paul. It is 


ppearenie notice was sent them by the Christians at Puteoli, as soon as ever 


?aul was come thither, how long he intended to stay there, and when he 
route set forward for Rome, which gave an opportunity for this interview. 
serve, 

1. The great honour they did to Paul. They had heard much of his fame, 
what use God had made of him, and what eminent service he had done to the 
kingdom of Christ in the world, and to what multitudes of souls he had been 
a spiritual father; they had heard of his sufferings, and how God had owned 


| him in them; and therefore they not only longed to see him, but thought them- 


selves obliged to shew him all possible respect, as a glorious advoeate for the 
cause of Christ. He had, some time ago, written a long epistle to them, and 
a most excellent one,—the epistle to the Romans,—in which he had not only 
expressed his great kindness for them, but had given them a great many. useful 
instructions; and in return for that they shew him this respect. ‘They went 
to meet him, that they might bring him in state, as ambassadors and judges 
make their public entry, though he was a prisoner. Someof them went as tar 
as Appii Forum, which was fifty-one miles from Rome; others, to a place 
called the Three Taverns, which was twenty-eight miles (some reckon thirty- 
three miles) from Rome. ‘They are to be commended for it, that they were so 
far from being ashamed of him, or afraid of owning him, because he was a 
prisoner, that for that very reason they counted him worthy of double honour, 
and were the more careful to shew him respect. 

2. The great comfort Paul had in this. Now he was drawing near to Rome 
and perhaps heard at Puteoli what character the emperor Nero now had, and 
what a tyrant he was of late become, he began to have some melancholy 
thoughts about his appeal to Ceesar, and the consequences of it; he was draw- 
ing near to Rome, where he had never been, where there were few that knew 
him, or that he knew,and what things may befall him here he cannot tell; but 
he begins to grow dull about it, till he meets with these good people that came 
from Rome‘to shew him respect, and when he saw them, Ist. He thanked Goad, 
We may suppose he thanked them for their civility, told them again and again, 
how kindly he took it; but that was not all, he thanked God. Note, If our: 
friends be kind to us, it is God that makes them so, that puts it into their 
hearts, and into the power of their hands to be so, and we must give him the. 
glory of it. He thanked God, no doubt, for the civility and generosity of the: 
barbarous people at Melita; but much more for the pious care of the Christian 
people at Rome for him. When he saw so many Christians that were of Rome,, 
he thanked God that the Gospel of Christ had had such wonderful success 
there in the metropolis of the empire. When we go abroad, or but look abroad 
into the world, and meet with those, even in strange places, that bear up 
Christ’s name, and fear God, and serve him, we should lift up our hearts to. 
heaven in thanksgiving: Blessed be God that there are so many excellent ones 
on this earth, as bad as it is. Paul had thanked God for the Christians at. 
Rome before he had ever seen them, upon the report he had heard concerning 
them; Rom. i. 8,“ 1 thank my God for you all.” But now he sees them,—and 
perhaps they appear more fashionable and genteel people than most he had, 
conversed with, or more grave, serious, and intelligent than most,—he thanked 
God. But that was not all: 2nd. He took courage. It put new life into him, 
cheered up his spirits, and banished his melancholy, and now he ean enter 
Rome a prisoner as cheerfully as ever he had entered Jerusalem at liberty. He 
finds there are those there who love and value him, and whom he may both 
converse with and consult with as his friends, which will take off much of 
the tediousness of his imprisonment, and the terror of his appearing before 
Nero. Note, It is an encouragement to those who are travelling towards 
heaven to meet with their fellow-travellers, who are their companions in the 
kingdom and patience of Jesus Christ. When we see the numerous and serious 
assemblies of good Christians, we should not only give thanks to God, but take 
courage to ourselves. And this is a good reason why respect should be shewn 
to good ministers, especially when they are in sufferings, and have contempt 
put upon them, that it encourageth them, and makes both their sufferings and 
their services more easy. Yet it is observable that, thongh the Christians at 
Rome were now so respectful to Paul, and he had promised himself so much 
from their respects, yet they failed him when he most needed them; for he 
saith, 2 Zim. iv. 16, “ At my first answer no man stood with me, but all men 
forsook me.” They could easily take a ride of forty or fifty miles to go mect 
Paul, for the pleasantness of the journey; but to venture the displeasure of 
the emperor, and the disobliging of other great men by appearing in defence 
of Paul, and giving evidence for him, here they desire to be excused. When it 
comes to that, they will rather ride as far out of town to miss him, as now they 
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did to meet him; which is an intimation to us to cease from man, and to encou- 
rage ourselves in the Lord our God, The courage we take from his promises 
will never fail us, when we shall be ashamed of that which we took from men’s 
compliments. ‘ Let God be true, but every man a liar.’ 

Fourthly. The delivering of Paul into custody at Rome, ver. 16. He is now 
come to his journey’s end. And, 

1. He is still a prisoner. He had longed to see Rome; but when he comes 
there he is delivered, with other prisoners, to the captain of the guard, and can 
see no more of Rome than he will permit him. How many great men had made 
their entry into Rome, crowned and in triumph, who really were the plagues 
of their generation; but here is a good man makes his entry into Rome chained 
and triumphed over, as a poor captive, who was really the greatest blessing 
to his generation. This thought is enough to put one for ever out of conceit 
with this world. 

2. Yet he has some favour shewed him. He is a prisoner, but not a close 
prisoner, not in the common jail; “ Paul was suffered to dwell by himself,” in 
some convenient, private lodgings which his friends there provided for him, 
and a soldier was appointed to be his guard, who we hope was civil to him, and 
let him take all the liberty that could be allowed to a prisoner; for he must 
be very ill-humoured indeed that could be so to such a courteous, obliging man 
as Paul. Paul, being suffered to dwell by himself, could the better enjoy him- 
self, and his friends, and his God, than if he had been lodged with the other 
prisoners. Note, This may encourage God’s prisoners, that he can give them 
favour in the eyes of those that carry them captives, Ps. cvi, 46; as Joseph in 
the eyes of his ante, Gen. xxxix. 21; and Jehoiachin in the eyes of the king 
of Babylon, 2 Kin. xxv. 27, 28. When God doth not deliver his people presently 
ont of bondage, yet if he either make it easy to them or them easy under it 
they have reason to be thankful, 


17 And it came to pass, that after three days 
Paul called the chief of the Jews together: and when 
they were come together, he said unto them, Men, 


and brethren, though I have committed nothing 


against the people, or customs of our fathers, yet 
was I delivered prisoner from Jerusalem into the 
hands of the Romans. 18 Who, when they had 
examined me, would have let me go, because there 


o 
was no cause of deathinme. 19 But when the Jews 


spake against 2, | was constrained to appeal unto 
Ceesar; not that I had ought to accuse my nation 
of. 20 For this cause therefore have I called for 
you, to see you, and to speak with you : because that 
for the hope of Israel I am bound with this chain. 
21 And they said unto him, We neither received 


letters out of Judzea concerning thee, neither any of 


the brethren that came shewed or spake any harm of 
thee. 22 But we desire to hear of thee what thou 
thinkest: for as concerning this sect, we know that 


every where it is spoken against. 


Paul, with a great deal of expense and hazard, is brought a prisoner to Rome, 
and when he is come nobody appears to prosecute him, or lay any thing to his 
charge; but he must call his own cause; and here he represents it to the chief 
of the Jews at Rome. It is not long since, by an edict of Claudius, all the Jews 
were banished from Rome, and kept out till his death; but in the five years 
since then many Jews were come thither, for the advantage of trade, though 
it doth not appear that they were allowed any synagogue there, or place of 
publie worship; but those chief of the Jews were those of best figure among 
them, the topping men of that religion, that had the best estates and interests. 
“Paul called them together,” being desirous to stand right in their opinion 
and that there might be a good understanding between him and them, ‘And 
here we are told, 

First. What he said to them, and what account he gave them of his case. 
He speaks respectfully to them, calls them Men and brethren; and thereby 
intimates that he expects to be treated by them both as a man and as a brother, 
and engageth to treat them as such, and to tell them nothing but the truth, 
for, “ we are members one of another;” all we are brethren. Now, 

1. He professeth his own innocency, and that he had not given any just 
occasion to the Jews to bear him such an ill-will as generally they did. I 
have “committed nothing against the people of the Jews,” have done nothing 
to the prejudice of their religion or civil liberties, have added no affliction to 
their present miseries,_they know L have not; nor have I committed any thing 
“against the customs of our fathers,” either by abrogating or by innovating 
in religion. Itis true Paul did not impose the customs of the fathers upon the 
Gentiles, they were never intended for them; but it is as true that he never 
opposed them in the Jews, but did himself, when he was among them, conform 
to them. He never quarrelled with them for practising according to the usages 
of their own religion, but only for their enmity to the Gentiles, Gal. ii. 12. 
Paul had the testimony of his conscience for him that he had done his duty 
to the Jews. 

2. He modestly complains of the hard usage he had met with. That, though 
he had given them no offence, yet he “was delivered prisoner from Jerusalem 
into the hands of the Romans.” If he had spoken the whole truth in this 
matter, it would have looked worse than it did upon the Jews, for they would 
have murdered him without any colour of law or justice, if the Romans had 
not protected him; but, however, their accusing him as a criminal before Felix 
the governor, and demanding judgment against him, was in effect delivering 
him prisoner into the hands of the Romans, when he desired no more but a fair 
and impartial trial by their own law. 


TH EGA CHS OX V ie 


3. He declares the judgment of the Roman governors concerning him, ver. 18. 
They examined him, inquired into his case, heard what was to be said against 
him, and what he had to say for himael{j the chief captain examined him, so did ! 
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Felix, and Festus, and Agrippa, and they could find no cause of death in him, 
Nothing appeared to the contrary but that he was an honest, quiet, eonscien- 
tious, good man, and therefore they would never gratify the Jews with a sen- 
tence of death upon him; but, on the contrary, would have let him go, and 
have let him go on in his work too, and have given him no interruption, for 
they all heard him, and liked his doctrine well enough. It was for the honour 
of Paul, that those who most carefully examined his case acquitted him, and 
none condemned him but unheard, and such as were prejudiced against him. 

4. He pleads the necessity he was under to remove himself and his cause 
to Rome; and that it was only in his own defence, and not with any design to 


| recriminate, or exhibit a cross bill against the complainants; ver. 19, “ When 


the Jews spake against it,” and entered a caveat against his discharge,—design~ 
ing, if they could not have him condemned to die, yet to have him a prisoner 
for life,—he “ was constrained to appeal unto Cesar,” finding that the governors 
one after another stood so much in awe of the Jews, that they would not dis- 
charge him for fear of making them their enemies ; which made it necessary for 
him to pray the assistance of the higher powers. This was all he aimed at in 
this appeal; not to accuse his nation, but only to vindicate himself. Every 
man has a right to plead in his own defence, who yet ought not to find fault 
with his neighbours. It is an invidious thing to accuse, especially to accuse 
a nation, such a nation. Panl made intercession for them, but never against 
them. The Roman government had at this time an ill opinion of the Jewish 
nation, as factious, turbulent, disaffected, and dangerous, and it had been an 
easy thing for a man with such a fluent tongue as Paul had, a citizen of Rome, 
and so injured as he was, to have exasperated the emperor against the Jewish 
nation; but Paul would not for ever so much do such a thing, he was for 
making the best of every body, and not making ill worse. 

5. He puts his sufferings upon the true foot, and gives them such an account 
of the reason of them, as should engage them not only not to join with his per- 
secutors against him, but to concern themselves for him, and to do what they 
could on his behalf, if they had any interest to procure him his liberty; ver. 20, 
“For this cause I have called for you,” not to quarrel with you, for I have no 
design to incense the government against you, but to see you, and speak with 
you as my countrymen, and men that I would keep up a correspondence with 
“because that for the hope of Israel, 1 am bound with this chain.” He carrie 
the mark of his imprisonment about with him, and probably was chained to the 
soldier that kept him; and it was, Ist. Because he preached that the Messiah 
was come, who was the hope of Israel, He whom Israel hoped for. Do not all 
the Jews agree to this, that the Messiah will be the glory of his people Israel, 
and therefore he is to be hoped for; and this Messiah I preach, and prove he 
iscome. ‘I'hey would keep up such a hope of a Messiah yet to come as must 
end in a despair of him; I preach such a hope in a Messiah already come as 
must produce a joy in him. 2nd. Because he preached that the resurrection 
of the dead would come. That also was the hope of Israel; so he had ealled it, 
ch. xxiii. 6; xxiv. 15; xxvi. 6,7. They would have you still expect a Messiah 
that would free you from the Roman yoke, and make you great and prosperous 
upon earth, and that is it that fills them; and they are angry at me for direct- 
ing their expectations to the great things of another world, and persuading them 
to embrace a Messiah who will secure those to them, and not external power 
and grandeur. Iam for bringing you to the spiritual and eternal blessedness 
which our fathers by faith had their eye upon, and that is it that they hate me 
for; because I would take you off from that which is the cheat of Israel 
and will be its shame and ruin,—the notion of a temporal Messiah,—and lead 
you to that which is the true and real hope of Israel, and the genuine sense 
of all the promises made to the fathers,—a spiritual kingdom of holiness and 
love, set up in the hearts of men, to be the pledge of and preparative for the 
joyful resurrection of the dead, and the life of the world to come. 

Secondly. What was their reply. They own, 

1. That they had nothing to say in particular against him; nor had any 
instructions to appear as his prosecutors before the emperor, either by letter 
or word of mouth; ver. 21,‘‘ We have neither received letters out of Judea 
concerning thee,” have no orders to prosecute thee; ‘‘ neither any of the bre- 
thren” of the Jewish nation that have lately come up to Rome (as many occa- 
sions drew the Jews thither, now their nation was a province of the empire,) 
have “shewed or spoke any harm of thee.” This was very strange, that that 
restless and inveterate rage of the Jews, which had followed Paul wherever 
he went, should not follow him to Rome, to get him condemned there. And 
some think they told a lie here, and had orders to prosecute him, but durst not 
own it, being themselves obnoxious to the emperor's displeasure; who, though 
he had not, like his predecessors, banished them all from Rome, yet he gave 
them no countenance there. But, 1 am apt to think, what they said was true; 
and Paul now found hehad gained the point he aimed at in appealing to Cassar, 
which was to remove his cause into a court to which they durst not follow it. 
This was David’s policy, and it was his security; 1 Sam. xxvii.1, “There is 
nothing better for me than to escape into the land of the Philistines, and Saul 
shall despair of me, to seek me any more in any coasts of Israel, so shall I 
escape out of his hand,” and it proves so, ver. 4, “* When Saul heard that David 
was fled to Gath, he sought no more again for him.” Thus did Paul by his 
one he fied to Rome, where he was out of their reach, and they said, Even 

et him go. 

2. That they desired to know more particularly concerning the doctrine he 
preached, and the religion he took so much pains to propagate in the face of 
so much opposition; ver. 22, We desire to hear of thee what thou thinkest,” 
& dpovers, what thy opinions or sentiments are, what are those things which thou 
art so wise about, and hast such arelish of, and such a zeal for; for, though 
we know little else concerning Christianity, we know “it is a sect every where 
spoken against.” Those who said this scornful, spiteful word of the Christian 
religion, were Jews, the chief of the Jews at Rome, who boasted of their 
knowledge, Rom. ii. 17; and yet this was all they knew concerning the Chris- 
tian religion, that it was “a sect every where spoken against.” They put it into 
an ill name, and thenrun it down. Ist. ‘hey looked upon it to be a sect; and 
that was false. ‘Crue Christianity establishes that which is of common concern 
to all mankind, and is not built upon such narrow opinions and priyate inte- 
rests as sects commonly owe their original to. It aims at no worldly benefit 
or advantage, as sects do; but all its gains are spiritual and eternal. And 
besides, it has a direct tendency to the uniting the children of men, and not 
the dividing of them, and setting them at variance, as sects have. 2nd. They 
said, it was every where spoken against ; and that was too true. All that they 
conversed with spoke against it, and therefore they concluded every body did; 
most indeed did. It is, and always has been, the lot of Christ’s holy religion 
to be every where spoken against. 


23 And when they had appointed him a day, 
there came many to him into fis lodging; to whom 
he expounded and testified the kingdom of God, 
persuading them concerning Jesus, both out of the 


* tion from him. 


* ver. 24, 
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law of Moses, and out of the prophets, from morning 
tillevening. 24 And some believed the things which 
were spoken, and some believed not. 25 And when 
they agreed not among themselves, they departed, 
after that Paul had spoken one word, Well spake the 
Holy Ghost by Hsaias the prophet unto our fathers, 
26 Saying, Go unto this people, and say, Hearing 

e shall hear, and shall not understand; and seeing 
ye shall see, and not perceive: 27 Vor the heart of 
this people is waxed gross, and their ears are dull of 


hearing, and their eyes have they closed; lest they 


should see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, 
and understand with their heart, and should be con- 
verted, and I should heal them. 28 Be it known 
therefore unto you, that the salvation of God is sent 
unto the Gentiles, and that they will hear it. 29 
And when he had said these words, the Jews de- 


parted, and had great reasoning among themselves. 


We have here a short account of a long conference which Paul had with the 
Jews at Rome about the Christian religion. Though they were so far pre- 
judiced against it, because it was everywhere spoken against, as to call it a 
sect, yet they were willing to give it a hearing, which was more than the Jews 
at Jerusalem would do. It is probable these Jews at Rome, being men of 
larger acquaintance with the world, and more general conversation, were 
more free in their inquiries than the bigoted Jews at Jerusalem were, and 
would not answer this matter before they heard it. 

First. We are here told how Paul managed this conference in defence of the 
Christian religion. The Jews appointed the time ; a day was set for this dis- 
pute, that all parties concerned might have sufficient notice, ver, 23. ‘Those 

ews seemed well disposed to receive conviction, and yet it did not prove that 
they all were so. Now when the day came, 

1. ‘here were many got together to Paul. Though he was a prisoner, and 
could not come out to them, yet they were willing to come to him to his lodg- 
ing. And the confinement he was now under, if duly considered, instead of 
prejudicing them against his doctrine, ought to confirm it to them; for it was 
a sign not only that he believed it, but that he thought it worth suffering for. 
One would visit such a man as Paul in his prison, rather than not have instrue- 
And he made room for them in his lodging, not fearing giving 
offence to the government, so he might do good to them. 

2. He was very large and full in his discourse with them, seeking their con- 
vietion more than his own vindication. Ist. He expounded or explained the 
kingdom of God to them; shewed them the nature of that kingdom, and the 
glorious purposes and designs of it; that it is heavenly and spiritual, seated in 
the minds of men, and shines not in external pomp, but in purity of heart and 
life. That which kept the Jews in their unbelief was a misunderstanding of 
the kingdom of God, as if it came with observation; let but that be expounded 
to them, and set in a true light, and they will be brought into obedience to it. 
2nd. He not only expounded the kingdom of God, but he testified it, plainly 
declared to them, and confirmed it by incontestable proofs, that the kingdom 
of God by the Messiah’s ministration was come, and was now set up in the world. 
He attested the extraordinary powers in the kingdom of grace by which it was 
set up; and the miracles in the kingdom of nature by which it was confirmed. 
He bore his testimony to it from his own experience of its power and influence 
upon him, and the manner of his being brought into subjection to it. 3rd. He 
not only expounded and testified the kingdom of God, but he persuaded them, 
urged it upon their consciences, and pressed them with all earnestness to 
embrace the kingdom of God, and submit to it, and not to persist in an oppo- 
sition to it. He followed his doctrine, the explication and confirmation of it, 
with a warm and lively application to his hearers, which is the most proper, 
nrofitable method of preaching. 4th. He persuaded them concerning Jesus. 

he design and tendency of his whole discourse was to bring them to Christ, 
to convince them of his being the Messiah, and to engage them to believe in 
him as he is offered in the Gospel. He urged upon them r& repi tov "Incot,— the 
things concerning Jesus, the prophecies of him, which he read to them out 
of the law of Moses and out of the prophets, as pointing at the Messiah, and 
shewed how they had all had their accomplishment in this Jesus. They being 
Jews, he dealt with them out of the scriptares of the Old, ‘Testament, and 
demonstrated that these were so far from making against Christianity, that 
they were the great proofs of it; so that, if we compare the history of the New 
Testament with the prophecy of the Old, we must conclude that this Jesus is 
he that should come, and we are to look for no other. : 

3. He was very long; for he continued his discourse,—and it should seem to 
have been a continued discourse,—from morning till evening ; perhaps it was 
a discourse eight or ten hours long. The subject was curious, he was full of 
it; it was of vast importance, he was in good earnest, and his heart was upon 
it; he knew not when he should have such another opportunity, and therefore, 
without begging pardon for tiring their patience, he kept them all day; but it 
is likely he spent some of the time in prayer with them and for them. 

Secondly. What was the effect of this discourse. One would have thought 
so good a cause as that of Christianity, and managed by such a skilful hand as 
Paul’s, could not but carry the day, and that all the hearers should have 
yielded to it presently ; but it did not proveso. ‘The child Jesus is set for the 
fall of some, and the rising again of others; a foundation stone to some, and 
a stone of stumbling to others. 

1. They did not agree among themselves, ver. 25. Some of them thought 
Paul was in the right, others would not admit it, ‘This is that division which 
Christ came to send; that fire which he came to kindle, Lz. xii. 49,51. Paul 
preached with a great deal of plainness and clearness, and yet his hearers could 
not agree about the sense and evidence of what he preached. 

2. “Some believed the things that were spoken, and some believed not,” 
There was the disagreement. Such as this has always been the suc- 
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cess of the Gospel; to some it has pons “a sayour of life unto life, to others | 
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a savour of death unto death.” Some are wrought upon by the Word, a 
others hardened; some receive the light, and othora ahte their eyes aoa ae 
So it was among Christ’s hearers, and the spectators of his miracles + some 
believed, and some blasphemed. If all had believed, there had been no dis- 
eae so that all the blame of the division lay upon those who would not 

Thirdly. The awakening word which Paul said to them at partin He pe 
ceived by what they muttered that there were mary among thet, and sevhape 
the greater part, that were obstinate, and would not yield to the conviction of 
what he said; and they were getting up to be gone,—they had had enough of it. 
Hold, saith Paul, take one word with you before you go, and consider of it 
when you come home. What do you think will be the effect of your obstinate 
infidelity ? | What will ye do in the end hereof? What will it come to? 

1. You will, by the righteous judgment of God, be sealed up under unbelief. 
You harden your own hearts, and God will harden them, as he did Pharaoh’s; 
and this is what was prophesied of concerning you. ‘l'urn to that scripture 
Isa. vi. 9,10, and read it seriously, and tremble, lest the case there described 
should prove to be your case. As there are in the Old Testament gospel pro- 
mises, which will be accomplished in all that believe, so there are gospel 
threatenings of spiritual judgments, which will be fulfilled in them that believe 
not; and this is one. It is part of the commission given to Isaiah the prophet ; 
he is sent to make those worse that would not be made better. “ Well spake 
the Holy Ghost by Esaias the prophet unto our fathers.” What was spoken 
by Jehovah is here said to be spoken by the Holy Ghost, which pr : 

c s va ch proves that the 
Holy Ghost is God; and what was spoken to Isaiah is here said to be spoken 
by him to their fathers; for he was ordered to tell the people what God said to 
him ; and though what is there said had in it much of terror to the people, and 
of grief to the prophet, yet it is here said to be well spoken. Hezekiah said 
concerning a message of wrath, “ Good is the word of the Lord which thou 
hast spoken,” Jsa. xxxix. 8. And, “He that believes not shall be damned,” 
is gospel, as well as ‘‘ He that believes shall be saved,” Mar. xvi. 16. Or this 
may be explained by that of our Saviour, AZat. xv. 7, “ Well did Esaias pro- 
phesy of you.” The Holy Ghost said to your fathers that which would be 
fulfilled in you, “ Hearing ye shall hear, Bhd shall not understand.” 

Ist. ‘hat which was their great sin against God, is yours; and that is this: 
you will not see; you shut your eyes against the most convincing evidence 
possible, and will not admit the conclusion, though you cannot deny the pre- 
mises ; your eyes you have closed, ver. 27. That speaks an obstinate infidelity, 
and a willing slavery to prejudice. As your fathers would not see God’s hand 
lifted up against them in his judgments, Jsa. xxvi. 11, so you will not see God’s 
hand stretched out to you in gospel grace. It was true of these unbelieving 
Jews, that they were prejudiced against the Gospel; they did not see, because 
they were resolved they would not; and none so blind as they that will not 
see. They would not prosecute their convictions, and for that reason would 
not adinit them. They have purposely closed their eyes, lest they should see 
with their eyes the great things which belong to their everlasting peace; 
should see the glory of God, the amiableness of Christ, the deformity of sin, 
the beauty of holiness, the vanity of this world, and the reality of another. 
They will not be changed and governed by those truths, and therefore will not 
receive the evidence of them; lest they should hear with their ears that which 
they are loath to hear, the wrath of God revealed from heaven against them, 
and the will of God revealed from heaven to them, “they stop their ear, like 
the deaf adder, that will not hearken to the voice of the charmer, charm he 
never so wisely.” ‘Thus their fathers did; they would not hear, Zee. vii. 11, 12. 
And that which they are afraid of in shutting up their eyes and ears, and bar- 
ricading, as it were, both their learning senses against him that “made both 
the hearing ear and the seeing eye” is, “lest they should understand with their 
heart, and should be converted, and I should heal them.” ‘hey kept their 
minds in the dark, or at least in a constant confusion and tumult, lest, if they 
should admit a considerate, sober thought, they should understand with their 
heart how much it is both their duty and their interest to be religious, and so 
by degrees the truth should be too hard for them, and they should be converted 
from the evil ways wiich they take pleasure in, to those exercises which they 
have now an aversion to. Observe, God’s method is to bring people first to 
see and hear, and so to understand with their hearts; and then to convert them, 
and bow their wills, and so heal them, which is the regular way of dealing with 
a rational soul; and therefore Satan prevents the conversion of souls to God, 
by blinding the mind, and darkening the understanding, 2 Cor. iv. 4. And the 
case is very sad when the sinner joins with him herein, and puts out his own 
eyes. Ut liberius peccent, libenter ignorant,— They plunge into ignorance, that 
they may sin the more freely.’ They are in love with their disease, and are 
afraid lest God should heal them. Like Babylon of old, we would have healed 
her, and she would not be healed, Jer. li. 9. This was the sin. 

2nd. That which was the great judgment of God upon them for this sin is 
his judgment upon you, and that is, “You shall be blind.” God will give you 
up to a judicial infatuation; “Hearing you shall hear,” you shall have the 
word of God preached to you over and over, but “‘ you shall not understand it, 
because you will not give your minds to understand it. God will not give 
you strength and grace to understand it. “Seeing ye shall see;” you shall 
have abundance of miracles and signs done before your eyes, but “you 
shall not perceive” the convincing evidence of them. ‘l'ake heed lest it be 
true of you what Moses said to your fathers, Dew. xxix. 4, “The Lord has 
not given you a heart to perceive, and eyes to see, and ears to hear, unto this 
day;” and what Isaiah said to the men of his generation, Zsa. xxix. 10—12, 
“The Lord has poured out upon you the spirit of deep sleep, and hath closed 
your eyes.” What with their resisting the grace of God, and rebelling against 
the light, and God's withdrawing and withholding his grace and light from 
them; what with their not receiving the love of the truth, and God’s giving 
them up for that to strong delusions to believe a lie; what with their wilful, 
and what with their Hei hardness, “the heart of this people is waxed gross, 
and their ears are dull of hearing.” They are stupid and senseless, and not 
wrought upon by all that can be said to them; no physie that can be given 
them operates upon them, or will reach them, and therefore their disease must 
be adjudged incurable, and their case desperate. How should they be happy 
that will not be healed of a disease that makes them miserable? And how 
should they be healed that will not be converted to the use of the methods of 
cure? And how should they be converted that will not be convinced either 
of their disease or of their remedy? And how should they be convinced that 
shut their eyes and stop their ears? Let all that hear the Gospel, and do not 
heed it, tremble at this doom; for, when once they are thus given up to hard- 
ness of heart, they are already in the suburbs of hell; for who shall heal them 
if God do not? 

2. Your unbelief will justify God in sending the Gospel to the Gentile world, 
which is the thing you look wpon with such a jealous eye, ver. 28. Therefore, 
seeing you put the grace of God away from you, and will not submit to the 
power of Divine truth and love; seeing you will not be converted and healed in 
the methods which Divine wisdom has appointed; therefore “ be it known unto 
you, that the salvation of God is sent to the Gentiles,” that salvation which 
was of the Jews only, Jno. iv. 22, The offer of it is made to them, the means 
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of it afforded to them, and they stand fairer for it than you do. It is sent to | 


them, and they will hear it, and receive it, and be happy in it. Now Paul 

signs hereb ‘ : 
eae To abate their displeasure at the preaching of the Gospel to the Gentiles, 
by shewing them the absurdity of it. They were angry that the salvation of 
God was sent to the Gentiles, and thought it was too great a favour done 
tothem. But if they thought that salvation of so small a value as not to be 
worthy their acceptance, surely they could not grudge it the Gentiles, as too 
good for them, or envy them for it. The salvation of God is sent into the 
world; the Jews had the first offer of it; it was fairly proposed to them, it 
was earnestly pressed upon them, but they refused it; they would not accept 
the invitation which was given to them first to the wedding-feast, and there- 
fore must thank themselves if other guests be invited. If they will not strike 
the bargain, nor come up to the terms, they ought not to be angry at those that 
will. They cannot complain that the Gentiles took it over their heads, or ont 
of their hands, for they had quite laid their hands off it,—nay, they had lift up 
the heel against it,—and therefore it is their fault; for it is “ through their fall 
that salvation is come to the Gentiles,” Rom. xi. 11. 

2nd. To improve their displeasure at the favour done to the Gentiles to their 
advantage, and to bring good out of that evil; for when he had spoken of this 
very thing in his epistle to the Romans, the benefit which the Gentiles had by 
the unbelief and rejection of the Jews, he saith he took notice of it on purpose 
that he might provoke his dear countrymen the Jews to a holy emulation, and 
might save some of them, Rom. xi. 14. The Jews have rejected the Gospel of 
Christ, and kicked it off to the Gentiles; but it is not yet too late to repent 
of their refusal, and to accept of the salvation which they did make light of. 
They may say, No, and take it; as the elder brother in the parable, that, when 
he was bidden to go work in the vineyard, first said, I will not, and yet after- 
wards repented and went, Mat. xxi. 29. Is the Gospel sent to the Gentiles? 
Let us go after it, rather than come short of it. And will they hear it who 
were thought to be out of hearing, and had been so long like the idols they 
worshipped, that have ears and hear not? and shall not we hear it, whose pri- 
vilege it is to have God so nigh to us in all that we call upon him for? Thus 
he would have them to argue, and to be shamed into the belief of the 
Gospel by the welcome it met with among the Gentiles. And if it had not 
that effect upon them, it would aggravate their condemnation, as it did that 
of the scribes and Pharisees, that, when they saw the publicans and harlots 
submit to John’s baptism, they did not afterwards thereupon repent of their 
folly, that they might believe him, A/at. xxi. 32. 

yourtbly, The breaking up of the assembly, as it should seem, in some dis- 
order. 

1, They turned their backs upon Paul. Those of them that believed not 
were extremely nettled at that last word which he said, that they should be 
judicially blinded, and that the light of the Gospel should shine among them 
that sat in darkness. “ When Paul had said these words,” he had said enough 
for them, and “they departed,” perhaps not so much enraged as some others 
of their nation had been upon the like occasion, but stupid and unconcerned, 
no more affected either wit! those terrible words in the close of his discourse, 
or all the comfortable words he had spoken before, than the seats they sat on. 
‘They departed, many of them with a resolution never to hear Paul preach again, 
nor trouble themselves with farther inquiries about this matter. 

2. They set their faces one against another; for they had great disputes 
among themselves. ‘here was not only a quarrel between them which be- 
lieved and them which believed not, but even among them which believed not 
there were debates. They that agreed to depart from Paul yet agreed not in 
the reasons why they departed, but ‘had great reasoning among themselves.” 
Many have great reasoning, that yet do not reason right; can find fault with 
one another’s opinions, and yet not yield to truth. Nor will men’s reasoning 
among themselves convince them, without the grace of God to open their 
understandings. 


30 And Paul dwelt two whole years in his own 
hired house, and received all that came in unto him, 
31 Preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching 
those things which concern the Lord Jesus Christ, 


with all confidence, no man forbidding him. 


We are here taking our leave of the history of blessed Paul; and therefore, 
since God saw it not fit we should know any more of him, we would carefully 
take notice of every particular of the circumstances in which we must here 
leave him. 

First. It cannot but be a trouble to us that we must leave him in bonds for 
Christ; nay, and that we have no prospect given us of his being set at liberty. 
Two whole years of that good man’s life are here spent in confinement, and, 
for aught appears, he was never inguired after of all that time by those whose 
prisoner he was. He appealed to Ceesar, in hope of a speedy discharge from 
his imprisonment, the governors having signified to his imperial majesty con- 
cerning the prisoner, that he had done nothing worthy of death or of bonds, 
and yet he is continued a prisoner. So little reason have we to trust in men, 
especially despised prisoners in great men. Witness Joseph’s case, whom the 
chief butler remembered not, but forgot, Gen. xl. 23. Yet some think that, 
though it be not mentioned here, yet it was in the first of these two years, and 
early too in that year, that he was first brought before Nero, and then his 
bonds in Christ were manifest in Cesar’s court, as he saith, PAzl. i. 13; and at 
that first answer it was that no man stood by him, 2 Tim. iv. 16. But it seems, 
instead of being set at liberty upon his appeal, as he expected, he hardly 
escaped out of the emperor’s hands with his life. He calls it a deliverance out 
of the mouth of the lion, 2 Zim. iv.17.. And his speaking there of his first 
answer, intimates that since that he had a second, in which he had come off 
better, and yet was not discharged. , During these two years’ imprisonment he 
wrote his epistle to the Galatians; then his second epistle to Timothy; then 
those to the Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, and to Philemon, in which he 
mentions several things particularly concerning his imprisonment; and lastly, 
his epistle to the Hebrews, just after he was set at liberty, as Timothy also 
was, who, coming to visit him, was on some account or other made his fellow- 
prisoner. With him, writes Paul to the Hebrews, xiii. 23, “if he come shortly, 
I will see you.” But how or by what means he obtained his liberty, we are 
not told; only that two years he was a prisoner. Tradition saith, that after 
his discharge he went from Italy to Spain, thence to Crete, and so with 
Timothy into Judzea, and from thence went to visit the churches in Asia, and 
at Jength came a second time to Rome, and there was beheaded in the last year 
of Nero. But Baronius himself owns that there is no certainty of any thing 
concerning him, betwixt his release from this imprisonment and his mar- 
tyrdom; but it is said by some, that Nero having, when he began to play the 
tyrant, set himself against the Christians, and persecuted them, (and he was 
the first of the emperors that made 2 IA against them, as Tertullian saith, 
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Apol. c. 5,) the church of Rome was much weakened by that persecutions 
and that brought Paul the second time to Rome to re-establish the church 
there, and to comfort the souls of the disciples that were left; and so he 
fell a second time into Nero’s hand. And Chrysostom relates that a young 
woman that was one of Nero’s misses (to speak modishly) being converted by 
Paul’s preaching to the Christian faith, and so brought off from that lewd 
course of life she had lived, Nero was incensed against Paul for that, and 
ordered him first to be imprisoned, and then put to death. But, to keep to this 
short account here given of it, 

1. It would grieve one to think that such a useful man as Paul was should be 
so long in restraint. Two years he was a prisoner under Felix, ch. xxiv. 27, 
and, besides all the time that passed between that and his coming to Rome, he 
is here two years more a prisoner under Nero. How many churches might 
Paul have planted, how many cities and nations might he have brought over to 
Christ in these five years’ time, (for so much it was at least,) if he had been at 
liberty. But God is wise, and will shew that he is no debtor to the most 
useful instruments he employs, but can and will carry on his own interest 
both without their services, and by their sufferings. Lye Paul’s bonds fell 
out to the furtherance of the Gospel, Phil. i. 12, 14. 

2, Yet even Paul’s imprisonment was in some respect a kindness to him; for 
these “two years he dwelt in his own hired house,” and that was more, for 
aught I know, than ever he had done before. He had always used to be a 
sojourner in the houses of others, now he has got a house of his own; his own, 
while he pays the rent for it; and such a retirement as this would be a refresh- 
ment to one who had been all his days an itinerant. He had used to be always 
upon the remove, seldom stayed long at a place; but now he lived for two 
years in the same house; so that the bringing of him into this prison was like 
Christ’s call to his disciples, to ‘come into a desert place, and rest a while,” 
Mar. vi. 31. When he was at liberty, he was in continual fear by reason of the 
lying in wait of the Jews, ch. xx. 19; but now his prison was his castle. Thus 
“out of the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong sweetness.” 

Secondly. Yet it is a pleasure to us, for we are sure it was to him, that, 
though we leave him in bonds for Christ, yet we leave him at work for Christ. 
And this made his bonds easy, that he was not by them bound out from serving 
God, and doing good. His prison becomes a temple, a church, and then it is 
to him a palace. His hands are tied, but, thanks be to God, his mouth is not 
stopped. A faithful, zealous minister can better bear any hardship than being 
silenced, Here is Paul a prisoner, and yet a preacher; he is bound, but the 
word of the Lord is not bound. When he wrote his epistle to the Romans, he 
said he longed to see them, that he might impart unto them some spiritual gift, 
Rom.i. 11. He was glad to see some of them, ver. 15, but it would not be alf 
his joy unless he could impart to them some spiritual gift, which here he 
ee an opportunity to do, and then he will not complain of his confinement. 

yserve, 

1. Whom he preached to. ‘To all that had a mind to hear him, whether Jews 
or Gentiles. Whether he had liberty to go to other houses to preach, doth 
not appear,—it is likely not; but whoever would had liberty to come to his 
house to hear, and they were welcome; “he received all that came to him.” 
Note, Ministers’ doors should be open to such as desire to receive instruction 
from them, and they should be glad of an opportunity to advise those that are 
in care about their souls. Paul could not preach in a synagogue, or any public 
place of meeting that was sumptuous and capacious, but he preached in a poor 
cottage of his own. Note, When we cannot do what we would in the service 
of God, we must do what we can. Those ministers that have but little hired 
houses should rather preach in them, if they may be allowed to do that, than 
be silent. He received all that came to him, and was not afraid of the greatest, 
nor ashamed of the meanest. He was ready to preach on the first day of the 
week to Christians, on the seventh day to Jews, and to who would on any day 
of the week. And he might hope the better to speed because they came in 
unto him, which supposed a desire to be instructed, and a willingness to learn; 
and where these are it is probable some good may be done. 

2. What he preached. He doth not fill their heads with curious speculations, 
or with matters of state and politics; but he keeps to his text, minds his busi- 
ness as an apostle. Ist. He is God’s ambassador, and therefore preacheth the 
kingdom of God; doth all he can to preach it up; negotiates the affairs of it in 
order to the advancing of all its true interests. He meddles not with the 
affairs of the kingdoms of men. Let those treat of them whose work it is; he 
preacheth the kingdom of God among men, and the Word of that kingdom. 
The same that he defended in his public disputes, testifying the kingdom of 
God, ver. 23, he enforced in his public preaching, as that which, if received 
aright, will make us all wise and good, wiser and better, which is the end of 
preaching. 2nd. He is an agent for Christ, a friend of the be and there- 
fore teacheth those things which concern the Lord Jesus Christ; the whole 
history of Christ, his incarnation, doctrine, life, miracles, death, resurrection, 
ascension ; all that relates to the mystery of godliness. Paul stuck still to his 
principle, to know and preach nothing but Christ, and him crucified. Ministers, 
when in their preaching they are tempted to divert from that which is their 
main business, should reduce themselves with this question, What doth this 
concern the Lord Jesus Christ? What tendency has it to ee us to him, and 
to keep us walking in him? for “ we preach not ourselves, but Christ.” 

3. With what liberty he preacheth. Ist. Divine grace gave him a liberty of 
spirit. He preached ‘“‘with all confidence,” as one that was himself well 
assured of the truth of what he preached, and that it was what he durst stand 
by; and of the worth of it, that it was what he durst suffer for. He was “not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ.” 2nd. Divine providence gave him a liberty 
of speech; “no man forbidding him,” giving him any check for what he did, or 
laying any restraint upon him. ‘The Jews, that used to forbid him to speak to 
the Gentiles, had no authority here; and the Roman government as yet took 
no cognizance of the profession of Christianity as a crime. Herein we must 
acknowledge the hand of God, Jirst. Setting bounds to the rage of perse- 
cutors. Where he doth not turn the heart, yet he can tie the hand, and bridle 
the tongue. Nero was a bloody man, and there were many, both Jews and 
Gentiles, that hated Christianity ; and yet so it was, unaccountably, that Paul, 
though a prisoner, was connived at in preaching the Gospel, and it was not 
construed a breach of the peace. Thus God makes the wrath of men to praise 
him, and restrains the remainder of it, Ps. Ixxvi. 10. Though there were so 
many that had it in their power to forbid Paul’s preaching, even the common 
soldier that kept him might have done it; yet God so ordered it, that no man 
did forbid him. Secondly. See God here providing comfort for the relief of 
the persecuted. ‘Though it was a very low and narrow sphere of opportunity 
that Paul was here placed in, compared with what he had been in, yet, such as 
it was, he was not molested or disturbed in it. Though it was not a wide door 
that was opened to him, yet it was kept open and no man was suffered to shut 
it; and it was to many an effectual door, so that there were saints even in 
Cesar’s household, Phil. iy. 22. When the city of our solemnities is thus made 
a quiet habitation at any time, and we are fed from day to day with the bread 
of life, no man forbidding us, we must give thanks to God for it, and prepare 
for changes, still longing for that holy mountain in which there shall never be 
any pricking brier 07 smeving thorn, 
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Cuar. J.—7. Inhisown power. That is, he has fixed them by his own authority; 
he will bring them about in his own time and way; and therefore it is not proper 
for men anxiously to inquire into them. All prophecy is remarkably obscure in 
regard to the time of its fulfilment. The reasons are, 1. To excite men to watch 
for the events that are to come, as the time is uncertain, and they will come“ like 
a thief in the night.” 2. As they are to be brought about by human agency, 
they are so arranged as to call forth that agency. If men knew just when an 
event was to come to pass, they might be remiss, and feel that their effort was 
not needed. 3. The knowledge of future scenes—of the exact time, might 
alarm men, and absorb their thoughts entirely, and prevent attendance to the 
present duties of life. Duty is ours now; God will provide for future scenes. 
4. Promises sufficiently clear and full are therefore given us to encourage us; 
but not full enough to excite a vain and idle curiosity. All this is eminently 
true of our own death, one of the most important future scenes through which 
we are to pass. It is certainly before us; it is near; it cannot be long avoided; 
it may come at any moment. God has fixed the time, but will not inform us 
when it shall be. He does not gratify a vain curiosity, or terrify us, by an- 
nouncing to us the day or the hour when we are to die, as we do a man that is 
to be executed. This would be to make our lives like that of a criminal sen- 
tenced to die, and we should through all our life, through fear of death, be 
subject to bondage, Heb. ii. 15. He has made enough known to excite us to 
prepare, and to be always ready, having our loins girt about, and our lamps 
trimmed and burning, Lu. xii. 35. 9. While they beheld. While they saw 
him. Had Jesus vanished secretly, or in the night, the apostles would have 
been amazed and confounded ; perhaps they would even have doubted whether 
they had not been deceived. But when they saw him leave them in this manner, 
they could not doubt that he had risen: and when they saw him ascend to 
heaven, they could not doubt that his work was approved, and that God would 
carry it onward. This event was exceedingly important. 1. It was a con- 
firmation of the truth of the Christian religion. 2. It enabled the apostles to 
state distinctly where the Lord Jesus was, and at once directed their affections 
and their thoughts away from the earth, and opened their eyes on the glory of 
the scheme of religion they were to establish. If their Saviour was in heaven, 
it settled the question about the nature of his kingdom. It was clear that it 
was not designed to be a temporal kingdom. The reasons why it was proper 
that the Lord Jesus should ascend to heaven, rather than remain on earth, 
were, 1. That he had finished the work which God gave him to do on the 
earth, Jno. xvii. 4; xix. 30, and it was proper that he should be received back 
to the glory which he had with the Father before the world was, Jno. xvii. 4, 53 
Phil. ii. 6, 9,10. 2. It was proper that he should ascend, that the Holy Spirit 
might come down and perform his part of the work of redemption. Jesus, by 
his personal ministry, as a man, could be but in one place; the Holy Spirit 
could be in all places, and be present at all times, and could apply the work 
to all men, Jno. xvi. 7, Ge. 3. A part of the work of Christ was yet to be 
performed in heaven. That was the work of intercession. ‘lhe high priest of 
the Jews not only made an atonement, but also presented the blood of sacrifice 
before the mercy-seat, as the priest of the people, Lev. xvi. 11—14.. This was 
done to typify the entrance of the great high priest of our profession into the 
heavens, Heb. ix. 7, 8,11,12. The work which he performs there is the work 
of intercession, Zeb. vii. 25. This is properly the work which an advocate 
po orms in a court of justice for his client. It means that Christ, our great 

igh priest, still pleads and manages our cause in heaven; secures our inter- 
ests; obtains for us grace and mercy. It consists in his appearing in the 

resence of God for us, Heb. ix. 24; in” his presenting the merits of his blood, 
eb. ix. 12, 14; and in securing the continuance of the mercy which has been 
bestowed on us, and which is still needful for our welfare. The Lord Jesus 
also ascended that he might assume and exercise the office of king in the 
immediate seat of power. All worlds were subject to him for the welfare of 
the church; and it was needful that he should be solemnly invested with that 

ower in the presence of God, as the reward of his earthly toils; 1 Cor. xv. 25, 
‘He must reign till he hath put all enemies under his feet,’ Hph. i. 20—22; 
Phil. ii. 6—11. A cloud received him. He entered into the region of the clouds, 
and was hid from their view. But two others of our race have been taken 
bodily from earth to heaven. Enoch was translated, (Gen. v. 24: compare 
Heb. xi. 5;) and Elijah was taken by a whirlwind to heaven, 2 Ain. ii. 11. It 
is remarkable that, when the return of the Saviour is mentioned, it is uniformly 
said that he will return in the clouds, ver. 11; Mat. xxiy. 30; xxvi. 64; 
Mar. xiii. 26; Rev. i.7; Dan. vii. 13. The clouds are an emblem of sublimity 
and grandeur, and perhaps this is all that is intended by these expressions, 
Deu. iv. 11; 2 Sam. xxii. 12; Ps. xevii. 2; civ. 3. 20. And his bishopric let 
another take. This is quoted from Ps. cix. 8, ‘Let his days be few, and let 
another take his office.” The word rendered “ office” in the psalm, means the 

care, charge, business, oversight of any thing. It is a word applicable to 

, magistrates, whose care it is to see the laws executed; to military men who 
have charge of an army, ee i ofanarmy. In Job x. 12, it is rendered “thy 
D 


eculiar apostolic office. They were to be witnesses of the work of Christ. 
‘or this they were sent forth; and when the desired effect resulting from 
uch a witnessing was accomplished the office itself would cease. _ Hence 
here is no Ane that after this the church even pretended to appoint suc- 
ors to the apostles to discharge shes peculiar work; and hence no minis- 


ters of the Gospel can now pretend to be their successors in the peculiar 
and original design of the appointment of the apostles. 4. The only other 
apostle mentioned in the New Testament is the apostle Paul, not appointed 
as the successor of the others, not with any peculiar design except to be an 
apostle to the Gentiles, as the others were to the Jews, and appointed for 
the same end, to testify that Jesus Christ was alive, and that he had seen him 
after he rose, ch. xxii. 8, 9, 14, 15; ix. 15; xxvi. 17, 18; 1 Cor. ix.1; xy.8. The 
ministers of religion, therefore, are successors of the apostles, not in their 
peculiar office as witnesses, but as preachers of the Word, and as appointed to 
establish, to organize, and to edify and rule the churches. The peculiar work 
of the apostleship ceased with their death. The ordinary work of the min- 
istry, which they held in common with all others who preach the Gospel, will 
continue to the end of time. 


Crap. I1.—3. Tongues, yéooa. The word tongue occurs often in the 
Scriptures to denote the member which is the instrument of taste and speech, 
and also to denote language or speech itself. It is also used, as with us, to 
denote that which in shape resembles the tongue. Thus, Jos. vii. 21, 24, (in 
Heb.,) ‘a tongue of gold,” that is,a wedge of gold, Jos. xv. 5; xviii. 19; Isa. xi. 15, 
“The tongue of the sea,” that is, a bay or gulf. Thus, also, we say a tongue 
of land. ‘The phrase “tongue of fire” occurs once, and once only, in the Old 
Testament, Isa. y. 24, “Therefore as the fire devoureth the stubble (Heb. 
tongue of fire), and the flame consumeth,” &e. In this place the name tongue 
is given from the resemblance of a pointed fire to the human tongue. Any 
thing long, narrow, and tending to a point, is thus in the Hebrew called a 
tongue. ‘The word here means, therefore, slender and pointed appearances 
of flame; perhaps at first moving irregularly around the room. Cloven. 


| Divided, separated, dcapeprCouevac, from the verb, to divide, or distribute into 


parts; Mat. xxvii. 35,“ They parted his garments;” Zw. xxii. 17, * Take this 
(the cup) and divide it among yourselves.” Probably the common opinion is, 
that these tongues or flames were, each one of them, split, or forked, or cloven. 
But this is not the sense of the expression. It means, that they were separated 
or divided one from another; not one great flame, but broken up, or cloven 
into many parts; and probably moving without order in the room. In the 
Syriac it is, “‘and there appeared unto them tongues which divided them- 
selves, like fire, and sat upon each of them.” The old Ethiopic version reads 
it, ‘and fire, as it were, appeared to them, and sat on them.” And saé upon 
each of them. Or rested, in the form of a lambent or gentle flame, upon the 
head of each one. This evinced that the prodigy was directed to them, and 
was a very significant emblem of the promised descent of the Holy Spirit. 
4. Began to speak with other tongues. There was certainly a most stupendous 
miracle which led to the dispersion of mankind over all the countries of the 
world, and whereby, as they receded from the family which God signalised by 
his special revelations, they were all the more apt to fall away from the true 
religion. But there was another miracle equally stupendous, and a miracle 
of tongues too, by which the people of all various languages were recalled to 
the faith from which they had departed. By the one miracle, each tribe, under- 
standing only their own speech, were secluded from the rest of mankind, 
because, saving the words understood by themselves, they understood no lan~ 
guages. By the other miracle, the apostles and the first leaders of Christianity 
were made to understand all languages. By the first, God raised up barriers 
for the segregation of the species into distinct communities. By the second, 
He threw down these barriers, that the bearers of the heavenly message might 
range freely over the world, and gather out of all nations the family of the 
faithful. Hore Biblice, posthumous work of Dr. Chalmers. 13. These men 
are full of new wine. These men are drunk. In such times men will have 
some way of accounting for the effects of the Gospel; and the way is commonly 
about as wise and rational as this. “ To escape the absurdity of acknowledging 
their own ignorance, they adopted the theory that strong drink can teach 
languages.”—Dr. McLelland. 


Cuap. I11.—19. When the times, Ge. The word ows, rendered, ‘ when,” is 
commonly rendered, ‘that,’ and denotes the final cause, or the reason why a 
thing is done, Mat. ii. 23; v. 16, 45, &c. The idea, which L suppose Peter 
intended to convey was this: “Repent, and be converted. You have been 
great sinners, and are in danger. Turn from your ways, that your sins may 
be forgiven.” But then, what encouragement would there be for this? or why 
should it be done? Answer. ‘‘You are living under the times of the Gospel, 
the reign of the Messiah, the times of refreshing. ‘This happy, glorious period 
has been long anticipated, and is to continue to the close of the world. The 
period including the restitution of all things, and the return of Christ to judg- 
ment, has come; and is, therefore, the period when you may find mercy, and 
when you should seek it, to be prepared for his return.” In this sense the 
passage refers to the fact that this time, this dispensation, this economy 
including all this, had come, and they were living under it, and might and should 
seek for mercy. It expresses, therefore, the common belief of the Jews that 
such a time should come, and the comment of Peter about its nature and con- 
tinuanee. The belief of the Jews was that such times should come. Peter 
affirms that the belief of such a period was well founded—a time when merey 
may be obtained. That time has come. ‘Lhe doctrine that it should come was 
weil-founded, and has been fulfilled. This was a reason why they should 
repent, and hope in the mercy of God. Shall come. This does not mean that 
this period was still future, for 16 had come; but that the expectation of the 
Jews that such a Messiah should come was well-founded. A. remarkably 
similar construction we have concerning Elijah; Mat. xvii, 11, “And Jesus 
answered and said, Elias truly shall first come, and restore,’ &e. ; that is, the 
doctrine that Elijah should come was true; though he immediately adds that 
it had already taken place, ver. 12. 


‘nav. [V.—13. Had been with Jesus. Had been his followers, and had 
attended personally on his ministry. They gave evidence that they had seen 
him, been with him, heard him, and were convinced that he was the Messiah. 
We may learn here, 1. That if men wish to be successful in preaching, it must 
be based on deep and thorough conviction of the truth of that which they 
deliver. 2. They who preach should give evidence that they are acquainted 
with the Lord Jesus Christ; that they have imbibed his spirit, pondered his 
instructions, studied the evidences of his Divine mission, and are thoroughly 
convinced that he was from God. 3. Boldness and success in the ministry, as 
well as in everything else, will depend far more on honest, genuine, thorough 
conviction of the truth, than on all the endowments of talent and learning, and 
all the arts and skill of eloguence. No man should attempt to preach without 
such a thorough conviction of truth; and no man who has it will preach in 
vain. 4. God often employs the ignorant and unlearned to confound the wise, 
1 Cor. i. 27, 283 but it is not by their ignorance. It was not the ignorance 
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of Peter and John that convinced the Sanhedrim. It was done in spite of 
their ignorance, It was their boldness, and their honest conviction of truth. 
Besides, though not learned in the schools of the Jews, they had been under 
a far more important training, under the personal direction of Christ himself 
for three years; and now they were directly endowed by the Holy Ghost with 
the power of speaking with tongues. Though not taught in the schools, yet 
there was an important sense in which they were not unlearned and ignorant 
men, Their example should not, therefore, be pleaded in favour of an unlearned 
ministry. Christ himself expressed his opposition to an unlearned ministry by 
teaching them himself, and then by bestowing on them miraculous endowments 
which no learning at present can furnish. It may be remarked, farther, that 
in the single selection which he made of an apostle after his ascension to heayen, 
when he came to choose one who had not been under his personal teaching, 
he chose a learned man, the apostle Paul, and thus evinced his purpose that 
there should be training or education in those who are invested with the 
sacred office. 5. Yet in the case before us there is a striking proof of the truth 
and power of religion. ‘These men had not acquired their boldness in the 
schools; they were not trained for argument among the Jews; they did not 
meet them by cunning sophistry; but they came with the honest conviction 
that what they were saying was true. Were they deceived? Were they not 
competent to bear witness ? 
hood on men? Infidelity must answer many 
apostles can be convicted of imposture. 
whether God will judge this to be right. The grand question. was, how God 
would regard it. If he disapproved it, it was wrong. It was not merely a ques- 
tion pertaining to their reputation, safety, or life; but it was a question of 
conscience before God; and we have here a striking instance of the principle 
on which Christians act. It is, to lay their safety, reputation, and life out of 
view, and to bring every thing to this test, whether it will please God. If it 
will, it is right; if it will not, it is wrong. Judge ye. This was an appeal to 
them directly as judges, and as men; and it may be presumed that it was an 
appeal which they could not resist. The Sanhedrim acknowledged itself to 
have been appointed by God; and to have no authority which was not derived 
from his appointment. Of course, God could modify, supersede, or repeal 
their authority; and the abstract principle, that it was better to obey God 
than man, they could not call in question. The only inquiry was, whether 
they had evidence that God had issued any command in the case. Of that 
the apostles were satisfied; and that the rulers could not deny. It may be 
remarked, that this is one of the first and mest bold appeals on record in 
favour of the right of private judgment and the liberty of conscience. That 
liberty was supposed in all the Jewish religion. It was admitted that the 
authority of God in all matters was superior to that of man; and the same 
spirit manifested itself thus early in the Christian church against all dominion 
over the conscience, and in favour of the right to follow the dictates of the 
conscience and the will of God. As a mere historical fact, therefore, it is 
interesting to contemplate this, and still more interesting in its important 
bearings on human liberty and human happiness. The doctrine is still more 
explicitly stated in ch. v. 29,“ We ought to obey God rather than man.” — 20. | 
For, &c. This is given as a reason why theyshould obey God rather than man. 
They had had so clear evidence that God had sent the Messiah, and they had | 
received so direct and solemn a command (Mar. xvi. 15,) to preach the Gospel, 
that they could not be restrained. ‘There was‘a necessity laid on them to 
preach the Gospel: see 1 Cov. ix. 16; compare Jer. xx. 93 ch. xviii. 55 
Job xxxii. 18,19; Ps. xxxix. 1—3. It has already been remarked, that these 
two verses contain an important principle in favour of religious liberty —the 
liberty of conscience, and of private judgment. If it be asked here what the 
principle is, we answer, 1. That men have aright to their private judgment 
in matters of religion, subject only to God. The only restraint which, it is now 
settled, can be imposed on this, is, that no man has a right, under pretence 
of conscience, to injure or molest his fellow-men, or to disturb the peace and 
harmony of society. 2. No magistrate, church, council, or parent, has a right to | 
impose a creed on others, and to demand subscription to it by mere authority. | 
3. No magistrate, church, or parent, has aright to control the free exercise of 
private judgment in this case. The power of a parent is to teach, advise, and 
entreat. The duty of a child is to listen with respect, to examine with can- 
dour, to pray over the subject, and to be deliberate and calm, not rash, hasty, 
impetuous, and self-willed. But when the child is thus convinced that his 
duty to God requires a particular course, then here is a higher obligation than 
any earthly law, and he must obey God rather than man, even a father or a 
mother, Mat. x. 37, 38. 4. Every man is responsible to God for his opinions 
and his conduct. Man may not control him, but God may and will. The 
great question before every man is, What is right in the sight of God? It is 
not what is expedient, or safe, or pleasurable, or honourable among men; but 
what is right in the sight of God. Neither in their opinions nor their conduct 
are men free from respousibility.—From this whole subject we see the duty of 
spreading the Bible. If we love liberty, if we hate tyranny and superstition, 
if we wish to extend the knowledge of the rights of man, and break every arm 
of oppression, let us spread far and wide the Book of God, and place in every 
palace and eyery cottage on the globe a copy of the sacred Scriptures. 28. For 
to do, §c. The facts which are brought to view in these verses are among tne 
most remarkable on record. ‘They are briefly these: 1. That the Jewish rulers 
were opposed to the Messiah, and slew him. 2. That the very people to whom 
he came, and for whose benefit he laboured, joined in the opposition, so that it 
became the act of a united people. 3. That the Romans who were there, as 
a sort of representation of all pagan nations, were easily prevailed on to Join 
in the persecution, and to become the executioners. 4, That thus opposite 
factions, and dissimilar and prejudiced people, became united in opposing the 
Messiah. 5. That the rulers of the Roman people, the emperors, and statesmen, 
and philosophers, and therulers of other nations, united to oppose the Gospel, 
and brought all the power of persecution to stay its progress. 6. That the 
people of the empire, the mass of men, were easily prevailed upon to join in 
the persecution, and endeavour to arrest its progress. 7. That the Gospel has 
encountered sinilar difficulties and opposition wherever it has been faithfully 
presented to the attention of men, 8. That the fact that Christianity has been 
thus opposed, and has triumphed, is no small proof of its Divine origin. It has 
been fairly tried, and still survives and flourishes. It was well to put it to the 
test, and to bring to bear on it everything which had a tendeney to crush it, and 
thus to furnish the highest proof that it is from God. 9. ‘This religion cannot 
be destroyed; it will triumph; opposition to it is vain; it will make its way 
throughout the world; and the path of safety is not to oppose that which God 
is intending to establish in the earth. Sinners who stand opposed to the Gospel 
should tremble and be afraid; for sooner or later they must fall before its 
triumphant advances, It is not safe to oppose that which has already been 
opposed by kings and rulers in every form, and yet has triumphed. It is not 
wise to risk one’s eternal welfare on the question of successful opposition to 
that which God has, in so many ages and ways, pledged himself to protect; 
and when God has solemnly declared that the Son, the Messiah, whom he 


such questions as these before the 
19. In the sight of God. That is 


Had they any motive to attempt to palm a false- | 


would set on his holy hill of Zion, should “break” his enemies “ with arod of 
iron, and dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel,” Ps. ii. 9. 
670 


' supposed that he was borne through the air by an angel, (See even Do 


TO THE ACTS. 


Cuar. V.—38. Zé will come to nought. The sentiment of Gamaliel is full of 
wisdom in regard to error. For, 1. The very way to exalt error into notice 
and to confirm men in it, is to oppose it in a harsh, authoritative, and unkind 
manner. 2. Error, if left alone, will often die away itself. ‘The mterest of 
men in it will often cease as soon as it ceases to be opposed; and having 
nothing to fan the flame, it will expire. It is not so with truth. 3. In this 
respect the remark may be applied to the Christian religion. It has stood too 
long and in too many circunistances of prosperity and adversity, to be of men, 
It has been subjected to all trials from its pretended friends and real foes; and 
it still lives as vigorous and flourishing as ever. If the opinion of Gamaliel 
was just, it is from God; and the Jews particularly should regard as important 
St arpa derived from the opinion of one of the wisest of their ancient 
rabbins. 


Cyap. VL.—3. Over this business. That is, over the distribution of the alms 
of the chureh—not to preach, or to govern the church, but solely to take eare 
of the sacred funds of charity, and distribute them to supply the wants of the — 
poor. The office is distinguished from that of preaching the Gospel; to that 
the apostles were to attend. ‘The deacons were expressly set apart to a dif- 
ferent work, and to that work they should be confined. 5. Of Antioch. 
This city, often mentioned in the New Testament, (ch. xi. 19, 20, 26; xv. 22, 355 
Gal. ii. 11, &e.,) was situated in Syria on the river Orontes, and was formerly 
called Riblath. It is not mentioned in the Old Testament, but is frequently 
mentioned in the Apoerypha. It was built by Selencus Nicanor, a.c. 301, 
and was named Antioch, in honour of his father Antiochus. _It became the 
seat of empire of the Syrian kings of the Macedonian race, and afterwards of 
the Roman governors of the eastern provinces. In this place the disciples of 
Christ were first called Christians, ch. xi. 26. In 1268, it was taken possession 
of by the Sultan of Egypt, who demolished it, and placed it under the dominion 
of the Turk. It is now called Antakia, and till the year 1822 it occupied a 
remote corner of the ancient enclosure of its walls, its splendid buildings being 
reduced to hovels, and its population living in Turkish debasement. It con- 
tains now about ten thousand inhabitants.—Robinsen’s Calmet. This _city 
should be distinguished from Antioch in Pisidia, also mentioned in the New 
Testament, ch. xiii. 14. 


Cuap. VIIL.—59. Calling upon God. The word God is not in the original, 
and should not have been in the translation. It is in none of the ancient MSS. 
or versions. It should have been rendered, They stoned Stephen, invoking, or 
calling upon, and saying, Lord Jesus, &c.; that is, he was engaged in prayer 
to the Lord Jesus. The word is used to express prayer in the. following 
among other places: 2 Cor. i. 23, “I call God to witness ;” 1 Pet. i. 17, “ and if 
ye call on the Father,” &c.; ch. ii. 21,‘ Whosoever shall call on the name of the 
Lord,” &e.; ch. ix. 14; xxii. 16; Rom. x. 12—14. ‘This was, therefore, an act 
of worship; a solemn invocation of the Lord Jesus, in the most interesting cir- 
cumstances in which a man can be placed—in his dying moments; and this 
shews that it is right to worship the Lord Jesus, and to pray to him, for if 
Stephen was inspired, it settles the question. ‘The example of an inspired 
man, in such circumstances, isa safe and correct example. If it should be said 
that the inspiration of Stephen cannot be made out, yet the inspiration of 
Luke, who has recorded it, will not be called in question. Then the following 
circumstances shew that he, an inspired man, regarded it as right, and as 
a proper example to be followed. 1, He has recorded it without the slightest 
expression of an opinion that it was improper. On the contrary, there is 
every evidence that he regarded the conduct of Stephen in this case as right 
and praiseworthy. There is, therefore, this attestation to its propriety. 2. 
The Spirit that inspired Luke knew what use would be made of this case. 
He knew that it would be used as an example, and as an evidence that it was 
right to worship the Lord Jesus. It is one of the cases which has been used to 
perpetuate the worship of the Lord Jesus in every age. if it was wrong, it is 
inconceivable that it should be recorded without some expression of disappro- 
bation. 3. The case is strikingly similar to that recorded in Jno. xx. 28, where 
Thomas offered worship to the Lord Jesus, as his God, without reproof. If 
Thomas did it in the presence of the Saviour without reproof, it was right. If 
Stephen did it without any expression of disapprobation from the inspired 
historian, it was right. 4. These examples were used to encourage Christians 
and Christian martyrs to offer homage to Jesus Christ. Thus Pliny, writing 
to the emperor Trajan, and giving an account of the Christians in Bithynia, 
says, that they were accustomed to meet and sing hymns to Christ as to God.— 
Lardner. 5. 4t is worthy of remark, that Stephen in his death offered the 
same act of homage to Christ that Christ himself did to the Father when he 
died, Zu. xxiii. 46. From all these considerations, it follows that the Lord 
Jesus is an object of worship; that in most solemn circumstances it 1s proper 
to call upon him, to worship him, and to commit our dearest interests to his — 
hands. lf this may be done, he is Divine. 


Cuapv. VIIL.—22. And pray God. Having a desire to forsake the sin, and to . 
be pardoned, then pray to God to forgive. It would be absurd to ask forgive- 
ness until a man felt his need of it. This shews that a sinner ought to pray, — 
and how he ought to doit. It should be with a desire and purpose to forsake 
sin, and in that state of mind God will hear the prayer: compare Dan. iy. 27. — 
If perhaps. ‘Chere was no certainty that God would forgive him; nor is there 
any evidence either that Simon prayed or that he was forgiven. This direction 
of Peter presents another important principle in regard to the conduct of 
sinners, They are to be directed to repent, not because they have the promise — 
of forgiveness, and not because they hope to be forgiven, but because sinisa — 
great evil, and because it is right and proper that they should repent, whether 
they are forgiven or not. That is to be left to the sovereign mercy of God. 
They are to repent of sin, and then they are to feel, not that they have any 
claim on God, but that they are dependent on him, and must be saved or lost at 
his will. 33. Who shall declare his generation? The word generation used here 
properly denotes posterity ; then an age of mankind, compre ending about thirty 
years, a8 we Hea of this and the next generation. Another sens hich the 
word has, is to denote the men of any particular age or time, Jat. xi. 16; 
xxiii. 36; Du. xvi. 8, &c.; and it has been supposed that the question here 
means, “ Who can describe the character and wickedness, of the generation 
when he shall live—the enormous crime of that age, in putting ‘him to death? 
This, perhaps, is the most probable interpretation of the question, for these 
reasons: 1. It is the most usual signification of the word (see Schleusner), and 
would be its obvious meaning in any other connexion. 2. It suits the connexion 
here. For the prophet immediately adds as a reason for the fact that no one 
can describe that generation, that he was put to death—a deed so enormous as 
to make it mppeuible to describe the wickedness of the generation that would 
doit. ‘Chis was the sum, the crowning act of human guilt—a deed so pyre ge { 
as to defy all attempt at description. 39. Zhe Spirit of the Lord. See yer. 29. 
The Spirit had suggested to Philip to go to meet, the eunuch; and the same 
Spirit, now that he had fulfilled the design of his going there, directed his 
departure. Caught away. ‘This phrase has been usually understood of a fore 
ble or miraculous removal of Philip to some other place. Sonie_ sigue 
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The meaning is, clearly, that the Spirit, who had direeted Philip to go near 
the eunuch, now removed him in a similar manner. That this is the meaning 
is clear, 1. Because it accounts for all that occurred. 2. The word “ caught 
away” (iipwace) does not imply that there was a miracle. ‘The word properly 
means to seize and bear away any thing violently, without the consent of the 
owner, as robbers and plunderers do, Then it signifies to remove any thing 
in a forcible manner; to make use of strength or power to remove it, 
ch. xxiii. 10; Mat. xiii. 19; Jno. x. 28; 2 Cor. xii. 2, 4,&c. In no case does it ever 
denote that a miracle is performed; and all that can be signified here is, that 
the Spirit strongly admonished Philip to go to some other place; that he so 
foreibly or vividly suggested the duty to his mind, as to tear him away, as 
it were, from the society of the eunuch. He had been deeply interested in 
the case. He would have found pleasure in continuing the journey with him. 
But the strong convictions of duty urged by the Holy Spirit impelled him, as it 
were, to break off this new and interesting acquaintanceship, and to go to some 
other place. ‘he purpose for which he was sent, to instruet and baptize the 
pxauct, was accomplished, and now he was called to some other field of 
abour, 


Cap. 1X.—2. To Damascus. This was a celebrated city of Syria, and long 
the capital of a kingdom of that name. It is situated in a delightful region 
about one hundred and twenty miles north-east of Jerusalem, and about one 
hundred and ninety miles south-east of Antioch. It is in the midst of an exten- 
sive plain, abounding with cypress and palm trees, and extremely fertile. It is 
watered by the river Barrady, anciently called Abana, 2 Kin, v.12. This city 

- is mentioned often in the Old Testament. It was a city in the time of Abra- 
ham, Gen. xv. 2. By whom it was founded is unknown. It was taken and 
garrisoned by David, a.m. 2992, 2 Sam. viii. 6; 1 Chr. xviii, 6. It is subsequently 
mentioned as sustaining very important parts in the conflicts of the Jews with 
Syria, 2 Kin. xiv. 25; xvi. 5; Isa. ix. 11. It was taken by the Romans, A.M. 3939, 
or about sixty years before Christ; in whose possession it was when Saul went 
there. It wasconquered by the Saracens, A.D. 713. About the year 1250, it was 
taken by the Christians in the crusades, and was captured, A.D. 1517, by Selim, 
and has been since under the Ottoman emperors. The Arabians call this city 
Damasch, or Demesch, or Schams. It is one of the most commercial cities 
in the Ottoman empire, and is distinguished also for manufactures, particularly 
for steel, hence called Damascus steel. The population is variously estimated. 
About twenty thousand are Maronites of the Catholic church, five thousand 
Greeks, and one thousand are Jews. The road from Jerusalem to Damascus 
lies between two mountains not above a hundred paces distant from each 
other ; both are round at the bottom, and terminate ina point. ‘That nearest 
the great road is called Coeab, the star, in memory of the dazzling light which 
is here said to have appeared to Saul. 3. There shined round about him. In 
order to understand this, it may be necessary to make the following remarks: 
1. God was accustomed to appear to the Jews in a clond; in a pillar of smoke, 
or of fire; in that peculiar splendour which they denominated the Shechinah. 
In this way he went before them into the land of Canaan, Ee. xiii. 21, 22; 
compare Jsa.iv. 5,6. This appearance, or visible manifestation, they called the 
glory of Jehovah, Isa. vi. 1—4; Hw. xvii. 7,10. “In the morning ye shall see the 

lory of the Lord ;” Lev. ix. 23; Num. xiv. 10; xvi. 19, 42; xxiv. 16; 1 Aén. viii. 115 
Be x. 4; Lu. ii. 9, “The glory of the Lord shone round about them.” 2. 
~The Lord Jesus, in his transfiguration on the mount, had been encompassed 
with that glory. 3. He had spoken of similar glory as pertaining to him; as 
that which he had been invested with before his incarvation; and to which he 
would return; Jno. xvii. 5, “ And now, Father, glorify thou me, &e., with the 
glory which I had with thee before the world was;” J/aé. xxv. 31, “ The Son 
of man shall come in his glory: compare Mat. xvi. 27; xix. 28. ‘To this glory 
he had returned when he left the earth. 4. It is a sentiment which cannot be 
ewn to be incorrect, that the varions appearances of “the angel of Jehovah,” 
and of Jehovah, mentioned in the Old ‘Testament, were appearances of the 
Messiah; the God who should be incarnate; the peculiar protector of his 
people: see Isa. vi.; compare with Jno. xii. 41. 5. If the Lord Jesus appeared 
to Saul, it would bein this manner. It would be in his appropriate glory and 
honour, as the ascended Messiah. That he did appear is expressly affirmed. 
6. This was an occasion when, if ever, such an appearance was proper. The 
design was to convert an infuriated persecutor, and to make him an apostle. 
To do this it was necessary that he should see the Lord Jesus, 1 Cor. ix. 1, 2. 
‘he design was farther to make him an eminent instrument in carrying the 
ospel to the Gentiles. A signal miracle; a demonstration that he was 
invested with his appropriate glory, Jno. xvii. 5; a calling up a new witness 
to the fact of his resurrection, and his solemn investment with glory in the 
heavens, seemed to be required in thus calling a violent persecutor to be an 
apostle and friend. 7. We are to regard this appearance, therefore, as the 
reappearance of the Shechinah, the Son of God, invested with aperevrisis 
glory, appearing to convince an enemy of his ascension, and to change him 
from a foe to a friend. It has been objected that, as the Lord Jesus had 
ascended to heaven, that it cannot be presumed that his body would return 
to'the earth again. To this we may reply, that the New Testament has thrown 
no light on this. Perhaps it is not necessary to Bape ore that his body returned 
but that he made such a visible manifestation of himself as to convince San 
‘that he was the Messiah. 8. He saw no man. ‘This darkness continued three 
days, ver. 9. In ch. xxii. 11, it is expressly said to have been caused by the 
intense light; “ And when I could not see for the glory of that light,’ &c. The 
intense, sudden light had so affected the optic nerve of the eye as to cause a 
temporary blindness. This effect is not uncommon. The disease of the eye 
which is thus produced is called amaurosis, or more commonly gutta serena. 
It consists ina loss of sight without any apparent defect of the eye. 18. As 
it had been scales, doci derides, The word woei,—‘as it had been, is designed 

o qualify the following word. It is not said that scales literally fell from his 

eyes; but that an effect followed as if scales had been suddenly taken off, It 
js evident that there was a miracle in the healing of Saul. The blindness was 
the natural effect of the light. The cure was by miraculous power. This is 
evident, 1. Because there were no means used that would naturally restore 
the sight. It may be remarked here, that gutta serena has been regarded by 
physicians as one of the most incurable of diseases. Mew cases are restored ; 

few remedies are efficacious; see Hd. Mneye. Art. Surgery, on Amaurosis. 

Ananias was sent for this very purpose,—to heal him, ver. 17. 3. The imme- 

te effect shews that this was miraculous. Had it been a slow recovery, it 
ght have been doubtful: but here it was instantaneous, and thus put beyond 

‘a question that it wasa miracle. This conversion has always been justly con- 

iddtod as a strong proof of the Christian religion. For, 1. This change could 
not have oceurred by any event of fair prospects of honour. 2. It could not 
have been produced by any prospect of wealth or fame, by becoming a Chris- 
tian. 3. He was as firmly opposed to Christianity before his conversion as 
sible. He had already distinguished himself for his hostility. Infidels often 

y that Christians are prejudiced in favour of their religion; but here was 

man, at first, a bitter infidel and foe to Christianity. 4, His subsequent life 
shewed that his change was sincere and real. 5. If Paul was sincere, if this 

conversion was genuine, the Christian, peligion is true. Nothing else but a 


* 
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| Dr. Johnson, ‘he had never read the 
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religion from heaven could produce this change. 6. The example of Saul does 
not stand alone. Hundreds and thousands of enemies, persecutors, and slan- 
derers have been changed, and each one becomes a living witness of the power 
and truth of the Christian religion. The scoffer becomes reverent; the profane 
man jearns be apaass the Braise af Sea 3 ihe sullen, bitter foe of Christ becomes 
us friend, and lives and dies under the influence of his religion. 

proof be asked that it is from God ? one” 


Crap. X.—17. Behold, the men, Sc. Woe see here an admirable arrangement 
of the events of Providence to fit each other. Every part of this transaction 
is made to harmonize with every other part; and it was so arranged, that just 
in the moment when the mind of Peter was filled with perplexity that the very 
event should occur which should relieve him of his embarrassment. Such a 
coincidence is not uncommon. An event of Divine Providence may be as clear 
an expression of his will, and may as certainly serve to indicate our duty, as 
the most manifest revelation would do, and a state of mind may, by an arrange- 
ment of circumstances, be produced, that shall be extremely perplexing until 
some event shall occur, or some field of usefulness shall open, that shall exactly 
correspond to it, and shall indicate to us the will of God. We should observe 
then, the events of God’s providence. We should mark and record the train 
of our own thoughts, and we should watch with interest any event that occurs 
when we are perplexed and embarrassed, to obtain, if possible, an expression 
of the will of God. 35. And worketh righteousness. We may observe here, 
1. That it is not said that Cornelius was accepted on account of his good works. 
Those works were simply an evidence of true piety in the heart; a proof that 
he feared and loved God, and not a meritorious ground of acceptance. 2. He 
improved the light which he had. 3. He embraced the Saviour when he was 
offered to him. ‘This circumstance makes an essential difference between the 
case of Cornelius and those who depend on their morality in Christian lands. 
They do not embrace the Lord Jesus, and they are, therefore, totally unlike 
the Roman centurion. His example should not be pleaded, therefore, by those 
who neglect the Saviour; for it furnishes no evidence that they will be accepted 
when they are totally unlike him. 


Cuap. XTV.—14. Which, when the apostles. Barnabas is called an apostle 
because he was sent forth by the church on a particular message, ch, xiii. 35 
compare ch. xiv. 26; not because he had been chosen to the peculiar work of the 
apostleship—to bear witness to the life and resurrection of Christ. 16. Suffered 
all nations. Permitted all nations; that is, all Gentiles, eh. xvii. 30, “ And the 
times of this ignorance God winked at.” Jo walk in their own ways. Why he 
did this we cannot determine. It might have been, among other reasons, to 
shew to the world, conclusively, 1. The insufficiency of reason to guide men 
in the matters of religion. 2. It shewed the need of revelation to guide man. 
3. It evinced, beyond the possibility of mistake, the depravity of man. 19. And 
there came thither certain Jews. Not satisfied with having expelled them from 
Antioch and Iconium, they still pursued them. Persecutors often exhibit 
a zeal and perseverance in a bad cause which it would be well if Christians 
evinced in a holy cause. Men will often travel farther to do evil than they will 
to do good; and many men shew more zeal in opposing the Gospel than pro- 
fessed Christians do in advancing it. 21. And to feonium, ver. 1. We have here 
a remarkable instance of the courage of the apostles. In these very places they 
had been persecuted and stoned, and yet in the face of danger they ventured 
to return. ‘he welfare of the infant churches they deemed of more con~ 
sequence than their own safety; and they threw themselves again into the 
midst of danger, to comfort and strengthen those just converted to God. 
There are times when ministers should not count their own lives dear to them, 
(ch. xx. 24,) but when they should fearlessly throw themselves into the midst 
of danger, confiding only in the protecting care of their God and Saviour. 


Cuar. XV.—29. And the contention was so sharp. This account proves that 
there was no collusion or agreement among the apostles to impose upon man- 
kind. Had there been such an agreement, and had the books of the New 
Testament been an imposture, the apostles would have been represented as 
perfectly harmonious, and as united in all their views and efforts. What im- 
postor would have thought of the device of representing the early friends of 
the Christian religion as divided, and contending, and separating from each 
other? Such astatement has an air of candour and honesty, and at the same 
time is apparently so much against the truth of the system, that he would 
never have thought of resorting to it. 


Cuap. XVI.—19. The hope of their gains was gone. It was this that troubled 
and enraged them. And this is as likely to enrage men as any thing. Instead 
of regarding the act as a proof of Divine power, they were intent only on their 
profits. And their indignation furnishes a remarkable illustration of the fixed- 
ness with which men will regard wealth; of the fact that the love of it will 
blind them to all the truths of religion, and all the proofs of the power and 
presence of God; and of the fact that any interposition of Divine power that 
destroys their hopes of gain, fills them with wrath, and hatred, and murmuring, 
Many aman has been opposed to God and his Gospel because, if religion should 
be extensively prevalent, the hopes of gain would be gone. Do exceedingly 
trouble our city. In what way they did it they specify in the next verse. The 
charge which they wished to substantiate was that of being disturbers of the 
public peace. All at once they became conscientious. They forgot the subject 
of their gains, and were greatly distressed about the violation of the laws of 
the land. There is nothing that will make men more hypocritically conscien- 
tious, than to denounce, and detect, and destroy their unlawful and dishonest 
practices. Men who are thus exposed, become suddenly filled with reverence 
for the law or for religion; and they who have heretofore cared nothing for 
either become greatly alarmed lest the public peace should be disturbed, 


Cuap. XVIL—5, Certain lewd fellows of the baser sort. The word lewd is 
not in the original. ‘The Greek is, “ And having taken certain wicked men 
of those who were about the forum,” or market-place. ‘Che forum, or market- 
place, was the place where the idle assembled, and where those were gathered 
together that wished to be employed, Afat. xx. 3. Many of these would be 
of abandoned character, —the idle, the dissipated, and the worthless; and 
therefore, just the materials fora mob, 12. Zherefore. As the result of their 
examination. They found that the doctrines of Paul and Silas accorded with 
the Old Testament. ‘This result will commonly follow when people search 
the Scriptures. Much is gained when men can be induced to examine the Bible. 
We may commonly take it for granted that such an examination will result 
in their conviction of the truth. The most prominent and invariable cause 
of infidelity is found in the fact that men will not investigate the Scriptures. 
Many infidels have confessed that they had never caretully read the New 
‘Testament. Thomas Paine confessed that he wrote the first part of the Age 
of Reason without having a Bible at hand; and without its being possible to 
procure one where he then was (in Paris.) *T had, says he, ‘ neither Bible nor 
Testament to refer to, though I was writing against both; nor could I procure 
any.’—Age of Reason, p. 65, ed. 1831; also p. 33. The infidel ‘ Hume owned,’ said 
ew Testament with attention. Here 
then, was a man who had been at no pains to inquire into the truth o 
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réligion, and had continually turned his mind the other way.’ — Life by 
Boswell, vol. iii., p. 157. None have ever read the Scriptures with candour, 
and with the true spirit of prayer, who have not been convinced of the truth 
of Christianity, and been brought to submit their souls to its influence and its 
consolations. ‘The great thing which Christians desire their fellow-men to 
do is candidly to search the Bible; and, when this is done, they confidently 
expect that they will be truly converted to God. 16. His spirit was stirred 
within him, when he saw. 1n regard to this interesting account of the visit 
of Paul to Athens—probably the only one which he made to that splendid 
capital_we may remark, 1. That he was indefatigable and constant in his 
great work. 2. Christians, amidst the splendour and gaieties of such cities, 
should have their hearts deeply affected in view of the moral desolations of 
the people. 3. They should be willing to do their duty, and to bear witness 
to the pure and simple Gospel in the presence of the great and the noble. 
4, They should not consider it their main business to admire splendid temples 
and statues, and paintings—the works of art; but their main business should 
be, to do good as they may have opportunity. 5. A discourse, even in the midst 
of much wickedness, and idolatry, may be calm and dignified; not an appeal 
merely to the passions, but to the understanding. Paul reasoned with the 
philosophers of Athens; he did not denounce them; he endeavoured calmly 
to convince them, not harshly to censure them. 6. The example of Paul is a 
good one for all Christians. In all places—cities, towns, or countries; amidst 
all people— philosophers, and the rich, and the poor; among friends and 
countrymen, or among strangers and foreigners, the great object should be 
to do good, to instruct mankind, and to seek to elevate the human character, 
and promote human happiness, by diffusing the mild and pure precepts of the 
Gospel of Christ. 

Cuar. XIX.—9. Disputing daily. The word used here, diadeysuevos, does not 
of necessity denote disputation or contention, but is often used in a good sense 
of reasoning, ch. xvii. 2; xviii. 4,19; xxiv. 25, or of public preaching, ch. xx. 7, 9. 
It is used in this sense here, and denotes that Paul taught publicly, or reasoned 
on the subject of religion in this place. 20. So mightily. On this instructive 
narrative we may remark, 1. That religion has power to break the hold of 


sinners on unjust and dishonest means of living. 2. That those who have been | 
engaged in an unchristian and dishonourable practice will abandon it when | 


they become Christians. 3. That their abhorrence of their former courses will 
be, and ought to be, expressed as publicly as was the offence. 4. That the evil 
practice will be abandoned at any sacrifice, however great. The only question 
will be, What is right? not, What will it cost? Property, in the view of a con- 
verted man, is nothing when compared with a good conscience. 5. This conduct 
of those who had used curious arts shews us what ought to be done by those 
who have been engaged in any course of life dishonouring to God or injurious 
to the souls and bodies of men, and who are then converted. If their conduct 
was right—and who can doubt it ?—it settles a great principle on which a young 
convert should act. His property should be withdrawn from the business 
publicly, either by being destroyed, or by being converted to a useful purpose. 
And yet how few men there are in Christian lands who practise on the prin- 
ciple of these honest, but comparatively unenlightened, men of Ephesus! 


Curar. XX.—28. Overseers, ’Exicxéxovs,—‘ bishops.’ The word properly denotes 


those who are appointed to oversee, or inspect any thing. This passage proves | 
that the name was applicable to elders; and that in the time of the apostles 
the name bishop and presbyter, or elder, was given to the same class of officers, | 
One term was | 
originally used to denote office, the other age, and both were applied to the | 
The same thing occurs in Tit. i. 5—7, where | 
those who in ver. 5 are called elders are in ver. 7 called bishops: see also | 


and, of course, that there was no distinction between them. 
same persons in the church. 


1 Pam. HY: 1105 “Phil. 1. 1. 


Cuap. XXI.—13. What mean ye. Greek, What do ye. A tender and affec- 
tionate, but firm reproach. Zo weep and to break my heart’? ‘To afflict me, 
and distract my mind by alarms, and by the expressions of tenderness. His 
mind was fixed on going to Jerusalem; and he felt that he was prepared for 
whatever awaited him. Expressions of tenderness among friends are proper. 
‘Tears may be inevitable at parting from those whom we love. But such 
expressions of tenderness and love ought not to be allowed to interfere with 
the convictions of duty in their minds. ‘'hese remarks apply especially to those 
who are engaged inthe missionary enterprise. It is trying to part with a son, 
a daughter, or a beloved friend, in order that they may go to proclaim the 
Gospel to the benighted and dying heathen. The act of parting for life, and 
the apprehension of the perils which they may encounter on the ocean, and 
in heathen lands, may be painful. But it they, like Paul, have looked at it 
calmly, candidly, and with much prayer; if they have come to the deliberate 
conclusion that it is the will of God that they should devote their lives to this 
service, we ought not to weep, and to break their hearts. We should cheer- 
fully and confidently commit them to the protection of the God whom they 
serve, and remember that they are seeking his glory, and that the parting of 
Christians, though for life, will be short. Soon, in a better world, they will 
be united again, to part no more; and the blessedness of that future meeting 
will be greatly heightened by all the sorrows and self-denials of separation 
here, and by all the benefits which such a separation may be the means of con- 
veying toa dying world. hat mother will meet, with joy, in heaven, the son 
from whom, with many tears, she was sundered, when he entered on a mis- 
sionary life; and, surrounded 
made more blessed, and all eternity more happy. But also to die. This was the 
true spirit of a martyr. 
Christians. 

Crap. XXIV.—14. Which they call heresy. This translation does not express 
to us the force of the original. We have attached to the word heresy an idea 
which is not conveyed by the Greek word; and now commonly understand by 
it, error of doctrine. 
their charge, which does not appear in our version. The charge of Tertullus 
was, that he was the ringleader of the sect, tis aipécews, of the Nazarenes, 
ver. 5. ‘lo this Paul replies, “ After the way which they call sect (aipeow, not 
error of doctrine, but after a way which they maintain is producing division 
or schism) so worship I the God of my fathers.” Paul was not ashamed to be 
called a follower of that sect or party among the Jewish people. Nor should 
we be ashamed to worship God in a mode that is called heresy or schism, if we 
do it in obedience to conscience and to God. 25. Temperance. The word 
temperance we now use commonly to denote moderation, or restraint in regard 
to eating and drinking, particularly to abstinence from the use of ardent spirits. 
But this is not its meaning here. ‘There is no reason to suppose that Felix was 
intemperate in the use of intoxicating liquors. 
a restraint of all the passions and eyil inclinations; and may be applied to 
prudence, chastity, and moderation in general. ‘The particular thing in the life 
of Felix which Paul had probably in view, was the indulgence of licentious 
desires, or incontinence. He was living in adultery with Drusilla; and for this 
Paul wished doubtless to bring him to repentance, 
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with many ransomed heathen, heaven will be || 


This spirit reigned in the hearts of all the early | 


In Paul’s answer here, there is an explicit reference to | 


The original word here denotes , 
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Cuar. XXVIII.—3. There came a viper. A poisonous serpent. The viper 
was, doubtless, in the bundle of sticks, or limbs of trees, which Paul had 
gathered, but was concealed, and was torpid. But when the bundle was laid 
on the fire, the viper became warmed by the heat, and ran out, and fastened 
on the hand of Paul. And fastened on his hand. Katie. This word properly 
means to join one’s-self to; to touch; to adhere to. It might have been by 
coiling around his hand and_arm; or by fastening its fangs in his hand. Itis 
not expressly affirmed that Paul was bitten by the viper, yet it is evidently 
implied; and it is wholly incredible that a viper, unless miraculously pre- 
vented, should fasten himself to the hand without biting. 13. We fetched a 
compass. We coasted about; or we coasted along the eastern side of Sicily. 
The course can be seen on amap. And came to Rhegium. ‘This was a city 
of Italy, in the kingdom of Naples, on the coast near the south-west extremity 
of Italy. It was nearly opposite to Messina, in Sicily. Itis now called Reggio, 
The south wind. A wind favourable for their voyage. Yo Puteoli. The wells. 


| It was celebrated for its warm baths, and from these, and its springs, it is sup- 


posed to have derived its name of the wells. It is now called Pozzuoli, and is 
in the campania of Naples, on the northern side of the bay, and about eight 
miles northwest from Naples. The town contains at present about 10,000 
inhabitants. 15. And from thence. From Puteoli. When the brethren heard 
of us. The Christians who were at Rome. As far as Appit Forum. This 
was a city about fifty-six miles from Rome. The remains of an ancient city are 
still seen there. It is on the borders of the Pontine marshes. The city was 
built on the celebrated Appian way, or road from Rome to Capua. The road 
was made by Appius Claudius, and probably the city also. It was called the 
forum or market-place of Appius, because it was a convenient place for tra- 
vellers on the Appian way to stop for purposes of refreshment. It was alsoa 
famous resort for pedlars and merchants: see Horace, b. i. Sat.5.3. And the 
Three Taverns. This place was about eight or ten miles nearer Rome than the - 
Appii Forum: Cicero ad Att. ii. 10. It undoubtedly received its name because — 
it was distinguished as a place of refreshment on the Appian way. Probably 
the greater part of the company of Christians remained at this place, while the 
remainder went forward to meet Paul, and to attend him on his way. The | 
Christians at Rome had doubtless heard much of Paul. His epistle to them 
had been written about the year of our Lord 57, or at least five years before 
this time. The interest which the Roman Christians felt in the apostle was — 
thus manifested by their coming so far to meet him, though he was a prisoner. 
He thanked God. He had long ardently desired to see the Christians of Rome, 
He was now grateful to God that the object of his 
long desire was at last granted to him, and that he was permitted to see them, 
though in bonds. And took courage. From their society and counsel. The — 
presence and counsel of Christian brethren is often of inestimable value in — 
encouraging and strengthening us in the toils and trialsof life. 31. Preaching 
the kingdom of God with ail confidence. Openly and boldly, without any one > 
to hinder him. It is known also, that Paul was not unsuccessful even when 
a prisoner at Rome. Several persons were converted by his preaching even 
in the court of the emperor. “ The things which had happened to him,” he says, 
Phil. i. 12—14, “had fallen out rather to the furtherance of the Gospel, so that 
his bonds in Christ were manifested in all the palace, and in all other places; 
and many brethren in the Lord,” says he, “ waxing confident by my bonds, are 
much more bold to speak the word without fear.” In this situation he was 
remembered with deep interest by the church at Philippi, who sent Epaphro- 
ditus to him with a contribution to supply his wants. Of their kindness he 
speaks in terms of the tenderest gratitude in Phil. ii. 25; iv. 18. During his 
confinement also he was the means of the conversion of Onesimus, a runaway 
slave of Philemon of Colosse in Phrygia, Phile. 10; whom he sent back to his 
master with a letter to himself, and with an epistle to the church at that place: - 
see epistle to the Colossians, iv. 8,9, 18. During this imprisonment he wrote, 
nenosaing to Lardner, the following epistles, in the following order and time, 
namely, 
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Ephesians, April, A.D. 2. << 3 $s =| Gales 
2 Timothy, May «...-.\= s). <5 2 ee 
Philippians, before the end of . . . . s . 2S) Ge 
Colossians .6.%. 2 6%. 86 6s a es 
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Here closes the inspired account of the propagation of Christianity, of the 
organization of the Christian church, and of the toils and persecutions of the 4 
apostle Paul. Who can but feel deeply affected when he comes to the conclu- 
sion of this inspired book of revivals, and of the history of the spread of the 
Christian religion, and of the account of that wonderful man—the apostle 
Paul? Why Luke closed his history here is not known. It may have been 
that he was not afterwards the companion of Paul; or that he might have been 
himself removed by death. It is agreed on all hands that he did not attend 
Paul in his subsequent travels; and we should infer, from the conclusion of this 
book, that he did not survive the apostle, as it is almost incredible, if he did, 
that he did not mention his release and death. It is the uniform account o: 
antiquity, that Luke, after the transactions with which the Acts of the Apostles 
closes, passed oyer into Achaia, where he lived a year or two, and there died 
at the age of eighty-four years. Every thing in regard to the apostle Paul, 
after the account with which Luke closes this book, is involved in doubt and 
uncertainty. By what means he was set at liberty is not known; and there 
is a great contradiction of statements in regard to his subsequent travels, an 
even the time of his death. It is generally agreed, ingned aaa he was set at 
liberty inthe year of our Lord 63. After this, some of the fathers assert, that 
he travelled over Italy, and passed into Spain. But this account is involved 
in great uncertainty. It isfar more important and interesting for us to be 
assured, from the character which he evinced, and from the 
and toil in the cause of the Lord Jesus, that his spirit rested in the bosom of 
his Saviour and his God. Wherever he died, his spirit, we doubt not, is in 
heaven. And where that body rested at last, which he laboured “to ke 
under,” and which he sought to bring “into subjection,” 1 Cor. ix. 27,and which 
was to him so much the source of conflict and of sin, Rom. vii. 5, 23, is a matte! 
of little consequence. It will be watched and guarded by the eye of that 
Saviour whom he served, and will be raised up to eternal life. In his own 
inimitable language, “it was sown in corruption, it shall be raised in incorrup- 
tion; it was sown in dishonour, it shall be raised in glory; it was sown ii 
weakness, it shall be raised in power; it was sown a natural body, it shall be 
him, and to al. 
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be much expectation and many inquiries, the last volume 
of the late reverend Mr. Henry’s Exposition now appears in 
the world. The common disadvantages that attend posthumous 
productions will doubtless be discerned in this; but we hope, 
though there are diversities of gifts, there will be found to be the 
same spirit. Some of the relations and hearers of that excellent 
person have been at the pains of transcribing the notes they took 
in short hand of this part of the holy Scripture, when expounded 
by him in his family, or in the congregation; and they have fur- 
mished us with very good materials for the finishing this great 
work: and we doubt not but that the ministers who have been 
concerned in it have made that use of those assistances as may 
entitle this composure to the honour of Mr. Henry’s name; and if 
so, they can very willingly conceal their own. 

The New Testament may be very properly divided into two 
parts, the one historical, the other epistolary. It is the exposition 
of the latter we now recommend; and shall offer some thoughts of 
the epistolary way of writing in general, and then proceed to ob- 
serve the Divine authority of these epistles, together with the style, 
matter, method, and design of them; leaving what might be said 
concerning the several inspired penmen to the prefaces appertain- 
ing to the particular epistles. 

As to the epistolary way of writing, it may be sufficient to 
observe, it has usually three properties. It may in some things be 
more difficult to be understood, but then it is very profitable and 
very pleasant: these will be found to be the properties of these 
sacred letters. We shall meet with things not easy to be under- 
stood, especially in some parts of them, where we cannot so well 
discover the particular oceasions on which they were written, or 
the questions or matters of fact to which they refer; but this is 
abundantly compensated by the profit which will accrue to those 
that read them with due attention: they will find the strongest 
reasoning, the most moving expostulations, and warm and pressing 
exhortations, mixed with seasonable cautions and reproofs, which 
are all admirably fitted to impress the mind with suitable senti- 
ments and affections, And how much solid pleasure and delight 
must this afford to persons of a serious and religious spirit, espe- 
cially when they wisely and faithfully apply to themselves what 
they find to suit their case! ‘Thus they will appear to be as truly 
written to them as if their names were superscribed on them. It 
is natural for us to be very much pleased in perusing a wise and 
kind letter, full of instruction and comfort, sent unto us by an 
absent friend: how then should we prize this part of holy Serip- 
ture, when we consider herein that our God and Saviour has written 
these letters to us, in which we have the great things of his law 
and Gospel, the things that belong to our peace! By these means 
not only the holy apostles being dead yet speak, but the Lord of 
the prophets and apostles continues to speak and write to us; and 
while we read them with proper affections, and follow them with 
suitable petitions and thanksgivings, a blessed correspondence and 
intercourse will be kept up between heaven and us, while we are 
yet sojourners in the earth. 

But it is the Divine inspiration and authority of these epistles we 
are especially concerned to know; and it is of the last importance, 
that in this our minds be fully established. And we have strong 
and clear evidence, that these epistles were written by the apostles 
of our Lord Jesus, and that they, as the prophets of the Old Tes- 
tament, spake and wrote as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 
These epistles have in all ages of the church been received by 
Christians as a part of those “holy Scriptures that are given by 
inspiration of God, and are profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, and for instruction in righteousness, and are able to 
make us wise to salvation through faith which is in Jesus Christ ;” 
they are part of that perpetual, universal rule of faith and life, 
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which contains doctrines and revelations we are bound to believe 
with a Divine faith, as coming from the God of truth, and duties to 
be practised by us in obedience to the will of God, “acknowledging 
that the things written therein are the commandments of God,” 
1 Cor. xiv. 37. And for the same reasons we acknowledge the 
other parts of the Bible to be the word of God, we must own these 
to be so too. If there be good reason (as indeed there is) to 
believe that the books of Moses were written by inspiration of 
God, there is the same reason to believe that the writings of the 
prophets were also from God; because the law and the prophets 
speak the same thing, and such things as none but the Holy Ghost 
could teach: and if we must with a Divine faith believe the Old 
Testament to be a revelation from God, we cannot with any good 
reason question the Divine authority of the New, when we consider 
how exactly the histories of the one agree with the prophecies of 
the other, and how the dark types and shadows of the law are 
illustrated and accomplished in the Gospel. Nor can any person 
who pretends to believe the Divine authority of the historical part 
of the New Testament, containing the Gospels and the Acts, with 
good reason question the equal authority of the epistolary part ; 
for the subject matter of all these epistles, as well as of the ser- 
mons of the apostles, is the word of God, Rom. x.17; 1 Thes. ii. 13; 
Col. i. 25; and the Gospel of God, Rom. xv. 10; 2 Cor. xi.7; and 
the Gospel of Christ, 2 Cor. ii. 12. We ‘are built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being 
the chief corner-stone ;” and as Moses wrote of Christ so did all 
the prophets, for the Spirit of Christ in them did testify of him. 
And the apostles confirmed what Christ himself began to teach, 
“God also bearing them witness with signs and wonders, and 
divers miracles and gifts of the Holy Ghost, according to his will,” 
Heb. ii. 3, 4. The manifestation of God in the flesh, and “the 
things he began both to do and teach until the day in which he 
was taken up,” together with his sufferings unto death, and his 
resurrection, (which things are declared to us, and are firmly to be 
believed, and strictly to be regarded by us,) do give us an ample 
account of the way of life and salvation by Jesus Christ; but still 
it was the will of our blessed Lord, that his apostles should not 
only publish his Gospel to all the world, but also that after his 
resurrection they should declare some things more plainly concern- 
ing him than he thought fit to do while he was here on earth; for 
which end he promised to send his Holy Spirit “‘to teach them all 
things, to bring all things to their remembrance which he had 
spoken unto them,” Jno. xiv. 26; for he told them, Jno. xvi. 12, 13, 
“Thave many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now; 
but when he the Spirit of truth is come, he shall lead you into all 
truth, and shall shew you things to come.” Accordingly we find 
there was a wonderful effusion of the Holy Spirit upon the apostles, 
(who in these epistles are called ‘the servants, ambassadors, and 
ministers of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of God,”) under 
whose infallible guidance they preached the Gospel, and declared 
the whole counsel of God, and that with amazing courage and suc- 
cess, Satan everywhere falling down before them like lightning 
from heaven. That in preaching the Gospel they were under the 
influence of the infallible Spirit is undeniable, from the miraculous 
gifts and powers they received for their work, particularly that gift 
of tongues, so necessary for the publication of the Gospel through- 
out the world to nations of different languages; nor must we omit 
that mighty power that accompanied the word preached, bringing 
multitudes to the obedience of faith, notwithstanding all opposition 
from earth and hell, and the potent lusts in the hearts of those who 
were ‘‘turned from idols to serve the living God, and to wait for 
his Son from heaven, whom he raised from the dead, even Jesus, 
that delivered us from the wrath to come.” Now that they were 
under the same mighty influence in writing these epistles as in 
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reaching cannot be denied. Such infallible assistance seems to 

e as needful at least to direct their writing as their preaching, 
considering that these epistles were written to remind them of 
those things that had been delivered by word of mouth, 2 Pet. i. 15. 
and to rectify the mistakes that might arise about some expressions 
that had been used in preaching, 2 Thes. ii. 2, and were to remain 
with them as a standing rule and record to which they were to 
appeal, for defending the truth and discovering error, and a proper 
means to transmit the truths of the Gospel to posterity, even to 
the end of time. Besides, the writers of these epistles have de- 
clared that what they wrote was from God: now they must know 
whether they had the special assistance of the Divine Spirit or no, 
in their writing as well as preaching; and they in all things appear 
to have been men of such probity as that they would not dare to 
say they had the Spirit of God when they had it not, or if they so 
much as doubted whether they had it or not; yea, they are care- 
ful, when they speak their own private opinion, or only under 
some common influence, to tell the world, that not the Lord, but 
they spoke those things, but that in the rest it was not they, but 
the Lord, 1 Cor. vii. 10, 12, &c. And the apostle Paul makes the 
acknowledgment of this their inspiration to be a test to try those 
that pretended to be prophets, or spiritual: ‘‘ Let them,” says he, 
“acknowledge that the things I write unto you are the command- 
ments of the Lord,” 1 Cor. xiv. 37. And the apostle Peter gives 
this as the reason of his writing, that those he wrote to ‘* might 
after his decease have those things always in remembrance,” 
2 Pet. i. 15, which afterwards he calls “the commandment of the 
apostles of the Lord,” ch. ii. 1,2, and so of the Lord himself. 
And the apostle John declareth, 1 Jno. iv. 6, “ We are of God; 
he that knoweth God heareth us; he that is not of God heareth 
not us; by this we know the spirit of truth, and the spirit of 
error.’ 

As to the style of these epistles, though it be necessary we 
should believe a Divine influence superintending the several writers 
of them, yet it is not easy to explain the manner of it, nor to de- 
termine whether and in what particulars the words they wrote 
were dictated to them by the Holy Spirit, as mere amanuenses, 
or how far their own memories and reasoning faculties, and other 
natural or acquired endowments, were employed under the inspec- 
tion of the Spirit. We must believe these holy men spake and 
wrote “as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,” that he put them 
on, and assisted them in this work. It is very probable sometimes 
he not only suggested the very thoughts in their minds, but put 
words into their mouths, and always infallibly guided them into all 
truth, both when they expounded the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment and when they gave rules for our faith and practice in the 
gospel church state. And yet, perhaps, it may be allowed, without 
any diminution to the authority of these epistles, that the penmen 
of them made some use of their own reasoning powers and different 
endowments in their manner of writing, as well as of their different 
sorts of chirography; and that by this we are to account for that 
difference of style which has been observed between the writings 
of Paul, who was brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, and those of 
Peter and John, who were fishermen. The like difference may be 
discerned between the style of the prophet Isaiah, who was edu- 
cated in a court, and that of Amos, who was one of the herdsmen 
of Tekoa. However, the best way to understand these Scriptures 
aright, is not to criticise too nicely upon the words and phrases, 
but to attend carefully to the drift and design of these inspired 
writers in them. 

The subject matter of these epistles is entirely conformable to 
the rest of the Scriptures; in them we find frequent reference to 
some passages of the Old Testament, and explanations of them; 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews we have the best exposition of the 
Levitical law. Indeed the New Testament refers to, and in a man- 
ner builds upon, the Old, shewing the accomplishment of all the 
ancient promises and prophecies concerning the Messiah, and ex- 
plains all the antiquated types and “shadows of the good things 
that were to come.” But besides these references to the preceding 
part of holy writ, in some of these epistles there are contained 
prophecies, either wholly new, or at least more largely and plainly 
revealed, as that in the Revelation concerning the rise, reign, and 
fall of Antichrist, of which great apostasy we have some account 
in-2 Thes. ii. 3, 4, and in 1 Yim. iv. 1-3. And in these epistles we 
have several of the great doctrines of the Gospel more fully dis- 
cussed than elsewhere, particularly the doctrine of original sin, of 
the sin that dwells in the regenerate, and of justification by the 
righteousness of Christ, of the abolishing the Jewish rites and 
ceremonies, of the true nature aoe design of the seals of the new 


covenant, the obligations they bring us under, and their perpetual 
use in the Christian church. 

The general method of these epistles is such as best serves the 
end and design of them, which is indeed the end of the whole 
Scripture, practical godliness, out of a principle of Divine love, a 
good conscience, and faith unfeigned. Accordingly most of the 
epistles begin with the great doctrines of the Gospel; the articles of 
the Christian faith, which when received work by love, purify the 
conscience, and produce evangelical obedience: and after these 
principles have been laid down, practical conclusions are drawn 
and urged from them, In taking this method, there is a regard 
had to the nature and faculties of the soul of man, where the 
understanding is to lead the way, the will, affections, and executive 
powers to follow after; and to the nature of religion in general, 
which is a reasonable service: that we are not to be determined by 
superstitious fancies, nor by blind passions, but by a sound judg- 
ment and good understanding in the mind and will of God: by 
this we are taught how necessary it is that faith and practice, 
truth and holiness, be joined together, that the performance of 
moral duties will never be acceptable to God, or available to our 
own salvation, without the belief of the truth; since those who 
make shipwreck of the faith seldom maintain a good conscience, 
and the most solemn profession of the faith will never save those 
that hold the truth in unrighteousness. 

The particular occasions upon which these epistles were written 
do not so evidently appear in them all as in some. ‘The first to 
the Corinthians seems to have taken its rise from the unhappy 
divisions that so early rose in the churches of Christ, through the 
emulation of the ministers, and personal affections of the people; 
but it does not confine itself to that subject. That to the Galatians 
seems directed chiefly against those judaizing teachers that went 
about to draw the Gentile converts away from the simplicity of 
the Gospel in doctrine and worship. The epistle to the Hebrews 
is manifestly calculated to wean the converted Jews from those 
Mosaical rites and ceremonies they retained too great a fondness 
for, and to reconcile them to the abolition of that economy. 
Those epistles that are directed to particular persons more evi- 
dently carry their designs in them, which he that runs may read, 
But this is certain, none of these epistles are of private interpreta- 
tion; most of the psalms and of the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment were penned or pronounced on particular occasions, and yet 
they are of standing and universal use, and very instructive even 
to us upon whom the ends of the world are come. And so are 
those epistles, that seem to have been most limited in the rise and 
occasion of them. There will always be need enough to warn 
Christians against uncharitable divisions, against corrupting the 
faith and worship of the Gospel; and whenever the case is the 
same, those epistles are as certainly directed to such churches and 
persons as if they had been inscribed to them. 

These general observations we suppose may be sufficient to 
introduce the reader into the book itself; let us now take a short 
view of the whole work, of which this posthumous piece is the con- 
clusion. In is now about fourteen years since the first part of this 
exposition of the Bible was made public: in five years’ time the 
Old Testament was finished in four volumes. The first volume of 
the New Testament was longer in hand; for, though the ever- 
memorable author was always fully employed in the ordinary 
work of his ministry, yet those last years of his life in which he 
drew up this exposition upon the historical part of the New Tes- 
tament were less at his own command than any other had been, 
His removal to Hackney, his almost continual preaching from day 
to day, his journeys to Chester, and the necessity of more frequent 
visits to his friends in and about London, together with a gradual 
sensible decay of health, will more than excuse the three years’ 
time that passed before that was finished. And under such diffi- 
culties none but a man of his holy zeal, and unwearied industry 
and great sagacity, could have gone through such a service in that 
space of time. He lived not to see that volume published, though 
left by him ready for the press: the church of God was suddenly 
deprived of one of the most useful ministers of the age. We have 
now been gathering up the fragments of those feasts with which 
he used to entertain his family and friends, in his delightful work 
of opening the Scriptures. What remains, is, that we recommend 
the whole of this work to the acceptance and blessing of our God 
and Saviour, to whose honour and interest it was from the first 
directed and devoted. We need not be very solicitous about the 
acceptance it may meet with in the world: what has been before 
published has been received and read with great pleasure and 
adyantage by the most serious, experienced Christians in Great 
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Britain and Ireland: the many loud calls there have been for 
the publishing this Supplement, and reprinting the whole, leave 
us no room to doubt but that it will meet with a hearty welcome. 
Though it must be acknowledged we live in an age that, by feed- 
ing upon ashes and the wind, has very much lost the relish of 
every thing that is spiritual and evangelical, yet we persuade 
ourselves there will still be found many who, “by reason of use, 
have their senses exercised to discern both good and evil.” Those 
that may think the expository notes too long, especially for family 
worship, may easily relieve themselves, either by reading a lesser 
part of the chapter at one time or by abridging the annotations, 
and perusing the rest when they have more leisure: for, though it 
must be owned they are somewhat copious, yet we are persuaded 
those that peruse them seriously, will find nothing in them super- 
fluous or impertinent ; and if anywhere some things in the com- 
ment do not seem to flow so naturally and necessarily from the 
text, we believe, when they are well considered and compared, it 
will appear they come under the analogy and general reason of 
the subject, and truly belong to it. If there be any that think 


this exposition of the Bible is too plain and familiar, that it wants 
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| the beauties of oratory, and the strength of criticism, we only 


wish they will read it over again with due attention, and we are 
pretty confident they will find the style natural, clear, and com- 
prehensive ; and we think they will hardly be able to produce one 
valuable criticism out of the most learned commentators, but they 
will have it in this exposition, though couched in plain terms, and 
not brought in as of a critical nature. No man was more happy 
than Mr. Henry in that useful talent of making dark things plain, 
while too many, that value themselves upon their criticising 
faculty, affect rather to make plain things dark. 

But we leave this great and good work to speak for itself, and 
doubt not but it will grow in its use and esteem, and will, through 
the blessing of God, help to revive and promote family religion 
and Scriptural knowledge, and support the credit of Scripture com- 
mentaries, though couched in human expressions. These have 
been always accounted the great treasures of the church, and 
when done with judgment have been so far from lessening the 
authority of the Bible, that they haye greatly promoted its 
honour and usefulness, 
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ANCIENT ROME, 


AN EXPOSITION 
EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO THE ROMANS, 


Pel ne OA OD een YA Eo OON'S; 


“ Ir we may compare Scripture with Scripture, and take the opinion of some devout and pious persons, in the Old Testament David’s Psalms, and in the New 
Testament Paul’s Epistles, are stars of the first magnitude, that differ from the other stars in glory. The whole Scripture is indeed an epistle from heaven to 
earth; but in it we have upon record several particular epistles, more of Paul’s than of any other, for he was the chief of the apostles, and laboured more abundantly 
than they all. His natural parts, I doubt not, were very pregnant; his apprehension was quick and piercing; his expressions were fluent and copious; his 
affections, wherever he took, very warm and zealous, and his resolutions no less bold and daring: this made him, before his conversion, a very keen and bitter 
persecutor; but when the strong man armed was dispossessed, and the stronger than he came to divide the spoil, and to sanctify these qualifications, he became 
the most skilful zealous preacher; never any better fitted to win souls, nor more successful. Fourteen of his epistles we have in the canon of Scripture; many 
more, it is probable, he wrote in the course of his ministry, which might be profitable enough for doctrine, for reproof, &c., but, not being given by inspiration of 
God, they were not received as canonical Scripture, nor handed down to us. Six epistles, said to be Paul’s, written to Seneca, and eight of Seneca’s to him, are 
spoken of by some of the ancients, (Sixt. Senens. Biblioth. Sanct., lib. ii.,) and are extant; but, upon the first view, they appear spurious and counterfeit. 

This epistle to the Romans is placed first, not because of the priority of its date, but because of the superlative excellency of the epistle, it being one of the 
longest and fullest of all, and perhaps because of the dignity of the place to which it is written. Chrysostom would have this epistle read over to him twice 
a week. It is gathered from some passages in the epistle that it was written Anno Christi 56, from Corinth, while Paul made a short stay there in his way to 
Troas, Acts xx. 5,6. He commendeth to the Romans Phebe, a servant of the church at Cenchrea, ch. xvi., which was a place belonging to Corinth. He calls 
Gaius his host, or the man with whom he lodged, ch. xvi. 23, and he was a Corinthian, not the same with Gaius of Derbe, mentioned Acts xx. Paul was now 
going up to Jerusalem with the money that was given to the poor saints there, and of that he speaks, ch. xv. 26. 

{Of the state of the church at Rome at that time it is not easy to form a precise opinion. From this epistle it is evident that it was composed of Jews and 
Gentiles, and that one design of writing to it was to reconcile their jarring opinions, particularly about the obligation of the Jewish law, the advantage of the 
Jew, and the way of justification. No small part of it is an argument expressly with the Jews, ch. iii—iy., ix.—xi.; and no small part of the epistle also is 
designed to state the true doctrine about the character of the Gentiles, and the way in which they could be justified before God. At what time, or by whom, 
the Gospel was first preached at Rome has been a matter of controversy. The Roman Catholic church have maintained that it was founded by Peter, and 
have thence drawn an argument for their high claims and infallibility. On this subject they make a confident appeal to some of the fathers. There is strong 
evidence to be derived from this epistle itself, and from the Acts, that Paul did not regard Peter as haying any such primacy and ascendancy in the Roman church 
as are claimed for him by the papists. 1. In this whole epistle there is no mention of Peter at all. It is not suggested that he had been or was then at Rome, 
2. It is clear that Peter was not there when Paul wrote this epistle. If he had been, he could not have failed to have sent him a salutation, amid the numbers 
that he saluted in the 16th chapter. 3. In the Acts of the Apostles there is no mention of Peter’s having been at Rome. 4. Paul went to Rome about .p. 60, 
‘There is no mention made then of Peter’s being with him, or being there. If he had been, it could hardly have failed of being recorded. 5. The Epistles to the 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, to Philemon, and the second Epistle to Timothy (Lardner, vi. 235) were written from Rome during the residence of Paul as 
a prisoner; and the Epistle to the Hebrews probably also while he was stillin Italy. In none of these epistles is there any hint that Peter was then, or had been, 
at Rome; a fact that cannot be accounted for if he was regarded as the founder of that church, and especially if he was then in that city. 6. If Peter was ever 
at Rome, therefore, of which indeed there is no reason to doubt, he must have come there after Paul; at what time is unknown. ‘That he was there cannot be 
doubted without calling in question the truth of all history——When, or by whom, the Gospel was preached first at Rome, it is not easy, perhaps not possible, 
to determine. In the account of the day of Pentecost, (Acts ii. 10) we find, among others, that there were present strangers of Rome, and it is not improbable 
that they carried back the knowledge of Jesus Christ, and became the founders of the Roman church. One design and effect of that miracle was doubtless to 


spread the knowledge of the Saviour among all nations.—A, B.*] 


" * Jt is well known that Matthew Henry died on the completion of his Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles. The Exposition of the remaining portion of the New Testament 
was undertaken by others. The Rev. Dr. Evans completed the Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, having derived, said Dr. Watts, great assistance from the materials left 
for it by M. Henry. ‘To the Exposition of this Epistle, and of the remaining books of the New Testament, numerous additions (comprised within brackets) have been made from the 
works of various authors, whose names, except when otherwise given, are referred to in the letters appended to the extracts. The C. denotes the extract to be from Rey, Dr, Chalmers 
Lectures on this Epistle, and R, H, and 4. B. and H, refer respectively to the Commentaries of Robert Haldane, Albert Barnes, and Professor Hodge of America, _ 
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The great mysteries treated of in this epistle must needs produce in this, as in other writings of Paul, many things dark and hard to be understood, 2 Pet. iii. 16. 
The method of this (as of several other of the epistles) is observable; the former part of it doctrinal, in the first eleven chapters ; the esis part aes in the last 
five, to inform the judgment and to reform the life. And the best way to understand the truths explained in the former part is to abide and abound in the practice 
of the duties prescribed in the latter part; “for if any man will do his will he shall know of the doctrine, Jno. vii. 17. Ne amit’ See hl a 

(But it cannot be denied that one reason why the epistles of Paul have been regarded as SO difficult has been an unwillingness to a pee e trut . e plain 
doctrines which he teaches. The heart is by nature opposed to them, and comes to believe them with great reluctance. This feeling a estan for re small 
part of the difficulties felt in regard to this epistle. There is one great maxim in interpreting the Scriptures that can never be departe rom } re that men 
can never understand them aright until they are willing to suffer them to speak out their fair and proper meaning. When men are determine not to find 
certain doctrines in the Bible, nothing is more natural than that they should find difficulties in it, and complain much of its great obscurity and ite) os add, 
that one principal reason why so much difficulty has been felt here has been an unwillingness to stop where the apostle does. Men have desired to advance 
farther, and penetrate the mysteries which the Spirit of inspiration has not disclosed. Where Paul states a simple fact, men often advance a theory. If men 
desire to understand the epistles of Paul, and avoid difficulties, they should be willing to leave it where he does; and this single rule would have made useless 
whole years and whole tomes of controversy. Perhaps, on the whole, there is no book of the New Testament that more demands an humble, docile, and prayerful 
disposition in its interpretation than this epistle. No man ever yet understood the reasonings and views ot the apostle Paul but under the influence of elevated 
piety. None ever found opposition to his doctrines recede, and difficulties vanish, who did not bring the mind in an humble frame to receive all that has been 
revealed; and that, in a spirit of humble prayer, did not purpose to lay aside all bias, and open the heart to the full influence of the elevated truths which he 
inculeates. Where there is a willingness that God should reign and do all his pleasure, this epistle may be in its general character easily understood.—A. B) i 

I. The doctrinal part of the epistle instructs us, 1. Concerning the way of salvation. Ist. The foundation of it laid in justification, and that not by the Gentiles 
works of nature, ch. i., nor by the Jews’ works of the law, ch. ii. iii, for both Jews and Gentiles were liable to the curse ; but only by faith in Jesus Christ, 
ch. iii. 21, &e., ch. iv. throughout. 2nd. The steps of this salvation are, First. Peace with God, ch. v. Secondly. Sanctification, ch. Vi. vil. Thirdly. Glorifica- 
tion, ch. viii. 2. Concerning the persons saved, such as belong to the election of grace, ch. ix.; Gentiles and Jews, ch. x. xi. By this it appears that the subjects 
he discourses of were such as were then the present truths, as the apostle speaks, 2 Pet.i. 12. Two things the Jews then stumbled at—justification by faith 
without the works of the law, and the admission of the Gentiles into the church; and therefore both these he studied to clear and vindicate. { 

Il. The practical part follows, wherein we find, 1. Several general exhortations proper for all Christians, Cheri, 923 Directions for our behaviour, as members 
of civil society, ch. xiii. 3. Rules for the conduct of Christians to one another, as members of the Christian church, ch. xiy., and ch. xv. to ver. 14, , 

III. As he draws towards a conclusion, he makes an apology for writing to them, ch. xv. 14—16; gives them an account of himself and his own affairs, ver. 17—213 
promises them a visit, ver. 22—29; begs their prayers, ver. 30—33; sends particular salutations to many friends there, ch. xvi. 1—16; warns them against those who 
caused divisions, yer. 17—20; adds the salutations of his friends with him, ver. 21—23; and ends with a benediction to them and a doxology to God, ver. 2427. 


Testament, which did all unanimously point at the Gospel, the morning beams 
that ushered in the Sun of righteousness: this not by word of mouth only, but 
in the Scripture. ; 

2. The subject matter of it: it is concerning Christ, ver. 3,4. The prophets 
and apostles all bear witness to him; he is the true treasure hid in the field of 
the Scriptures. Observe, When Paul mentions Christ, how he heaps up his 
names and titles, “his son Jesus Christ our Lord,” as one that took a pleasure 
in speaking of him; and, haying mentioned him, he cannot go on in his discourse 
without some expression of love and honour, as here, where in one person 
he shews us his two distinct natures. 1st. His human nature. ‘‘ Made of the 
seed of David,” ver. 3, that is, born of the virgin Mary, who was of the house of 
David, Zu. i. 27,as was Joseph, his supposed father, Lu. ii. 4. David is here 
mentioned because of the special promises made to him concerning the Messiah, 
especially his kingly office, 2 Sam. vii. 12; Ps. exxxii. 11, compared with 
Lu. i. 32,33, 2nd. His Divine nature. “ Declared to be the Son of God,” ver. 4, 
the Son of God by eternal generation, or, as it is here explained, “according to 
the Spirit of holiness.” “ According to the flesh,” that is, his human nature, 
“he was of the seed of David;” but, “ according to the Spirit of holiness,” that 
is, the Divine nature, (as he is said to be quickened by the Spirit, 1 Pet. iii. 18, 
compared with 2 Cor. xiii. 4,) he is the Son of God. The great proof or demon- 
stration of this is his resurrection from the dead, which proved it effectually 
and undeniably. The sign of the prophet Jonas, Christ’s resurrection, was 
pide’ 5 we uh eppyieney, ge ai ree Thon ee wants Bot be 
\ | ee z convinced by that would be convince y nothing. o that we have here a 
Seay hich was made of the seed summary of ra ede bg raged oe ees Ce oe gables in one hedge 

; : 3. The fruit of it; ver. 5, y whom,” that is, by Christ manifested and made 
of David according to the known in the Gospel, “ We,” Paul, and the rest of the ministers, “have received 


flesh ° 4 And declared to be the Son of God with grace and apostleship,” that is, the favour to be made apostles, Z. 
Sn 5 y 


‘ph. iii. 8. The 
aie 3 apostles were made a spectacle to the world, led a life of toil, and trouble, and 

power, according to the spirit of holiness, by the 

resurrection from the dead: 5 By whom we have 


CHAPTER I. 


In this chapter we may observe, I. The preface and introduction to the whole epistle, 
to ver. 16. II. A description of the deplorable condition of the Gentile world, which 
begins the proof of the doctrine of justification by faith, here laid down at ver.17. The 


first is according to the then usual formality of a letter, but intermixed with very excel- 
lent and sayoury expressions. 


AUL, a servant of Jesus 
Christ, called to be an apos- 
tle, separated unto the gos- 
pel of God, 2 (Which he 
had promised afore by his 
prophets in the holy serip- 
| tures,) 8 Concerning his 
‘2 Son Jesus Christ our Lord, 


hazard, were killed all the day long, and yet Paul reckons the apostleship a 
favour. We may justly reckon it a great favour to be employed in any work or 
service for God, whatever difficulties or dangers we may meet with init. This 
apostleship was received “for obedience to the faith,” that is, to bring people 


“yay yas . ‘i hi . 1 to that obedience; as Christ, so his ministers received that they might give. 
received grace and apostleship, for obedience to the Paul’s was for this obedience “among all nations,” for he was the apostle of 
faith among all nations, for his name: 6 Amone the Gentiles, eh. xi. 13. Observe the description here given of the Christian 


profession: it is “ obedience to the faith.” It does not consist in a notional 
knowledge or a naked assent, much less does it consist in perverse disputings, 
but in obedience, ‘This obedience to the faith answers the law of faith, men- 
tioned ch. iii. 27. The act of faith is the obedience of the understanding to God 
revealing, and the product of that is the obedience of the will to God com- 
manding. ‘Lo anticipate the ill use which might be made of the doctrine of 
justification by faith without the works of the law, which he was to explain in 
the following epistle, he here speaks of Christianity as an obedience. Christ 
has a yoke. ‘‘ Among whom are you,” ver. 6. You Romans, in this, stand upon 
the same level with other Gentile nations of less fame and wealth; you are all 
one in Christ. The Gospel salvation is a common salvation, Jude 3. No respect 
of persons with God. “ The called of Jesus Christ;” all those, and those only, 
are brought to an obedience of the faith that are effectually called of Jesus 
Shrist. 

Thirdly. The persons to whom it is written; ver. 7, “'To all that are in Rome, 
beloved of God, called to be saints;” that is, to all the professing Christians 
that were in Rome, whether Jews or Gentiles originally, whether high or low, 
bond or tree, learned or unlearned. Rich and poor meet together in Christ 
Jesus. Here is, 1. The privilege of Christians. They are beloved of God, they 
are members of that body which is beloved, which is God’s Hephzibah, in Winch 


whom are ye also the called of Jesus Christ: 7 To 
all that be in Rome, beloved of God, called to be 
saints: Grace to you and peace from God our Fa- 
ther, and the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Tn this paragraph we have, y 

First. The person who writes the epistle described; ver. 1, “ Paul, a servant 
of Jesus Christ.” This is his title of honour, which he glories in, not as the 
Jewish teachers, Rabbi, rabbi; but a servant, a more immediate attendant, a 
steward in the house. “ Called to be an apostle.” Some think he alludes to his 
old name Saul, which signifies one called for, or inquired after: Christ sought 
him to make an apostle of him, Acts ix. 15. He here builds his authority upon 
his call; he did not run without sending, as the false apostles did; «Ards d6- 
avohos,— called an apostle,’ as if this were the name he would be called by, 
though he acknowledged himself not meet to be called so, 1 Cor. xv. 9. “Sepa- 
rated to the Gospel of God.” The Pharisees had their name from separation, 


because they separated themselves to the study of the law, and might be called 
apapiopevoe eis tov vonov, Such a one Paul had formerly been; but now he had 
changed his studies, was apwpicpévos els 76 Edayyédov, a Gospel Pharisee, sepa- 
rated by the counsel of God, Gal. i. 15, “separated from his mother’s womb,” 
by an immediate direction of the Spirit, and a regular ordination according to 
that direction, Acts xiii. 2, 3, by a dedication of himself to this work. He was 
an entire devotee to the Gospel of God, the Gospel which has God for its 
author, the origin and extraction of it Divine and-heavenly. 

Secondly. Having mentioned the Gospel of God, he digresses, to give us an 
encomium of it. re 

1. The antiquity of it. It was promised before, ver. 2; it was no novel upstart 
doctrine, but of aneient standing in Med promises and prophecies of the Old 

8 


his delight is. We speak of God’s love by his bounty and beneficence, and so he 
hath a common love to all mankind and a peculiar love for true believers; and 
between these there is a love he hath for all the body of visible Christians. 
2. The duty of Christians; and that is to be holy, for hereunto are they called, 
called to be saints, called to salvation through sanctification. Saints, and only 
saints, are beloved of God with a special and peculiar love, KAnrots ayiow,— 
‘called saints,’ saints in profession; it were well if all that are called saints 
were saints indeed. ‘Those that are called saints should labour to answer to the 
name ; otherwise, though it is an honour and a privilege, yet it will be of little 
avail at the great day to have been called saints, if we be not really so. 
Fourthly. The apostolical benediction; ver. 7,“ Grace to you and peace.” — 

This is one of the tokens in every epistle; and it hath not only the affection of | 
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a good wish, but the authority of a blessing. The priests under the law were 
to bless the people, and so are gospel ministers, in the name of the Lord. In 
this usual benediction observe, 1. The favours desired: “ Grace and peace.” 
The Old Testament salutation was, “ Peace be to you;” but now grace is 
prefixed—grace, that is, the favour of God towards us or the work of Godin us; 
both are previously requisite to true peace. All gospel blessings are included in 
these two: “ Grace and peace.” Peace, that is, all good; peace with God, peace 
in your own consciences, peace with all that are about you; all these founded 
ingrace. 2. The fountain of those favours; “ From God our Father, and the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” All good comes, Ist. From God as a Father; he hath put 
himself into that relation to engage and encourage our desires and expec- 
tations; we are taught, when we come for grace and peace, to call him our 
Father. 2nd. “From the Lord Jesus Christ,” as Mediator, and the great 
feoffee in trust for the conveying and securing of these benefits. We have 
them from his fulness, peace from the fulness of his merit, grace from the 
fulness of his Spirit. 


8 First, [thank my God through Jesus Christ for 
ou all, that your faith is spoken of throughout the 
whole world. 9 For God is my witness, whom I serve 
with my spirit in the gospel of his Son, that without 
ceasing [ make mention of you always in my prayers ; 
10 Making request, if by any means now at length 
I might have a prosperous journey by the will of 
God to come unto you. 11 For I long to see you, 
that I may impart unto you some spiritual gift, to 
the end ye may be established; 12 That is, that I 
may be comforted together with you by the mutual 
faith both of you and me. 13 Now I would not 
have you ignorant, brethren, that oftentimes I pur- 
i to come unto you, (but was let hitherto, ) that 
might have some fruit among you also, even as 


among other Gentiles. 14 I am debtor both to the 


Greeks, and to the barbarians; both to the wise, and 
to the unwise. 15 So, as much as in me is, I am 
ready to preach the gospel to you that are at Rome 
also. 


We may here observe, Q 
First. His thanksgivings for them; ver. 8, “First, 1 thank my God.” It is 
good to begin every thing with blessing God, to make that the alpha and omega 
of every song, “in every thing to give thanks.”—‘ My God.” He speaks this 
with delight and triumph. In all our thanksgivings it is good for us to eye 
God as our God; this makes every mercy sweet, when we can say of God, 
“He is mine in covenant.”—* Through Jesus Christ.” All our duties and per- 
formances are pleasing to God only through Jesus Christ, praises as well as 
cae for you all.” We must express our love to our friends, not only 
praying for them, but by praising God for them. God must have the glory 
of all the comfort we have in our friends; for every creature is that to us, and 
no more, which God makes it to be. Many of these Romans Paul had no per- 
sonal acquaintance with, and yet he could heartily rejoice in their gifts and 
graces. When some of the Roman Christians met him, Acts xxviii. 15, he 
thanked God for them, and took courage; but here his true catholic love 
extends itself farther, and he thanks God for them all; not only for those 
among them that were his helpers in Christ, and that bestowed much labour 
upon him, (of whom he speaks, ch. xvi. 3, 6,) but for them all—* That your 
faith is spoken of.” Paul travelled up and down from place to place, and, 
wherever he came he heard great commendations of the Christians at Rome, 
which he mentions, not to make them proud, but to quicken them to answer 
the general character people gave of them, and the general expectation 
people had from them. ‘The greater reputation a man hath for religion, 
the more careful he should be to preserve it, because “‘a little folly spoils 
him that is in reputation,” Hecl. x. 1.—“ Throughout the whole world,” 
that is, the Roman empire, into which the Roman Christians, upon Claudius’ 
edict to banish all the Jews from Rome, were scattered abroad, but had now 
returned, and, it seems, left a very good report behind them, wherever they 
had been, in all the churches. There was this good effect of their suffer- 
ings: if they had not been persecuted, they had not been famous, This was 
indeed a good name, a name for good things with God and good people. As 
the elders of old, so these Romans, “obtained a good report through faith,” 
Heb. xi. 2. It is a desirable thing to be famous for faith. The faith of the 
Roman Christians came to be thus talked of, not only because it was excelling 
in itself, but because it was eminent and observable in its circumstances. Rome 
was a city upon a hill, every one took notice of what was done there. Thus 
those who have many eyes upon them have need to walk cireumspectly, for 
what they do, good or bad, will be spoken of. The church of Rome was then 
a flourishing church; but since that time how is the gold become dim! How is 
the most fine gold changed! Rome is not what it was. She was then espoused 
achaste virgin to Christ, and excelled in beauty; but she has since degenerated, 
* dealt treacherously, and embraced the bosom of a stranger ;” so that (as that 
good old book, the Be rctire of Piety, makes appear in no less than twenty-six 
Instances) even the Epistle to the Romans is now an epistle against the Romans; 
little reason has she, therefore, to boast of hier former credit. = 
~ Secondly. His prayer for them, ver. 9. Though a famous flourishing church, 
et they had need to be prayed for; they had not yet attained. Paul mentions 
is as an instance of his love to them. One of the greatest kindnesses we can 
do our friends, and sometimes the only kindness that is in the power of our 
ands, is, by prayer to recommend them to the lovingkindness of God. From 
Paul’s exam i here we may learn, 1. Constancy in prayer; “ Always without 
ceasing.” He did himself observe the same rules he gave to others, Eph. vi. 18; 
} Thes. y.17. Not that Paul did nothing else but pray, but he kept up stated 
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times for the solemn performance of that duty, and those very frequent, and 
observed without fail. 2, Charity in prayer; “make mentionof you.” Though 
he had no particular acquaintance with them, nor interest in them, yet he 
prayed for them; not only for all saints in general, but he made express men- 
tion of them. It is not unfit sometimes to be express in our prayers for par- 
ticular churches and places; not to inform God, but to affect ourselves. We 
are likely to have the most comfort in those friends that we pray most for. 
Concerning this he makes a solemn appeal to the Searcher of hearts: “ For 
God is my witness.” It was in a weighty matter, and in a thing known only 
to God and his own heart, that he used this asseveration. It is yery comfort- 
able to be able to call God to witness to our sincerity and constancy in the 
discharge of a duty. God is particularly a witness to our secret prayers, the 
matter of them, the manner of the performance; then our Father sees in secret, 
Mat. vi. 6. “God, whom I serve with my spirit.” Those that serve God with 
their spirits may, with an humble confidence, appeal to him; hypocrites who rest 
in bodily exercise cannot. His particular prayer, among many other petitions 
he put up for them, was, that he might have an opportunity of paying them 
a visit, ver. 10, “* Making request, if by any means,” &c. Whatever comfort we 
desire to find in any creature, we must have recourse to God for it by prayer ; 
for our times are in his hand, and all our ways at his disposal. The expressions 
here used intimate that he was very desirous of such an opportunity: “if by 
any means;” that he had long and often been disappointed: “ now at length ;” 
and yet that he submitted it to the Divine providence: “a prosperous journey 
by the will of God.” As in our purposes, so in our desires, we must still 
remember to insert this, “if the Lord will,” Jas. iv.15. Our journeys are 
en eth or otherwise according to the will of God, comfortable or not as 
1e pleases. 

Thirdly. His great desire to see them, with the reasons of it, ver. 1I—15. He 
had heard so much of them that he hada great desire to be better acquainted 
with them. Fruitful Christians are as much the joy as barren professors are 
the grief of faithful ministers. Accordingly, he “often purposed to come, but 
was let hitherto,” ver, 13, for man purposeth, but God disposeth. He was 
hindered by other business that took him off, by his care of other churches, 
whose affairs were pressing ; and Paul was for doing that first, not which was 
most pleasant, (then he would have gone to Rome,) but which was most need- 
ful—a good example to ministers, who must not consult their own inclinations 
ay much as the necessity of their people’s souls. Paul desired to visit these 

omans, 

1. That they might be edified; ver. 11, “That I may impart unto you.” He 
received that he might communicate. Never were full breasts so desirous 
to be drawn out to the sucking infant as Paul’s head and heart were to be 
imparting spiritual gifts, that is, preaching to them. A good sermon is a good 
gift, so much the better for being a spiritual gift. “To the end you may be 
established.” Having commended their flourishing, he here expresses his 
desire of their establishment, that as they grew upward in the branches they 
might grow downward in the root. The best saints, while they are in such 
a shaking world as this, have need to be more and more established; and 
spiritual gifts are of special use for our establishment. 

2. That he might be comforted, ver. 12. What he heard of their flourishing 
in grace was so much a joy to him that it must needs be much more so to 
behold it. Paul could take comfort in the fruit of the labours of other 
ministers. “ By the mutual faith both of you and me;” that is, our mutual 
faithfulness and fidelity. It is very comfortable when there is a mutual 
confidence between minister and people, they confiding in him as a faithful 
minister, and he in them as a faithful people. Or, the mutual work of faith, 
which is love; they rejoiced in the expressions of one another’s love, or com- 
municating their faith one to another. It is very refreshing to Christians to 
compare notes about their spiritual concerns; thus are they sharpened, “as 
iron sharpens iron.”— That I might have some fruit,” ver. 13. Their edifica- 
tion would be his advantage, it would be fruit abounding to a good account. 
Paul minded his work, as one that believed the more good he did the greater 
would his reward be. 

3. That he might discharge his trust as the apostle of the Gentiles; ver. 14, 
“Jama debtor.” Ist. His receivings made him a debtor; for they were talents 
he was intrusted with to trade for his Master’s honour. We should think 
of this when we covet great things, that all our receivings put us in debt; we 
are but stewards of our Lord’s goods. 2ud. His office made hima debtor. He 
was a debtor as he was an apostle; he was called and sent to work, and had 
engaged to mind it. Paul had improved his talent, and laboured in his work, 
and done as much good as ever any man did, and yet, in reflection upon it, he 
still writes himself debtor; for, when we have done all, we are but unprofit- 
able servants. ‘‘ Debtor to the Greeks, and to the barbarians ;” that is, as the 
following words explain it, ‘to the wise, and to the unwise.” ‘The Greeks 
fancied themselves to have the monopoly of wisdom, and looked upon all the 
rest of the world as barbarians, comparatively so; not cultivated with learn- 
ing and arts as they were. Now Paul was a debtor to both, looked upon him- 
self as obliged to do all the good he could both to the one and to the other. 
Accordingly, we find him paying his debt, both in his preaching and in his 
writing, doing good both to Greeks and barbarians, and suiting his discourse 
to the capacity of each. You may observe a difference between his sermon at 
Lystra among the plain Lycaonians, Acts xiy. 15, &c., and his sermon at Athens 
among the polite philosophers, Acts xvii. 22, &c. He delivered both as debtor 
to each, giving to each their portion. Though a plain preacher, yet, as debtor 
to the wise, he speaks wisdom among those that are perfect, 1 Cor. ii. 6, For 
these reasons he was ready, if he had an opportunity, “to preach the Gospel 
at Rome,” ver. 15. Though a public place, though a perilous place, where 
Christianity met with a great deal of opposition, yet Paul was ready to run 
the risk at Rome, if called to it.—“ I am ready,’—zpodupov, It denotes a great 
readiness of mind, and that he was very forward to it. What he did was not 
for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind. It is an excellent thing to be ready to 
meet every opportunity of doing or getting good. 


16 For I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ: 
for it is the power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth; to the Jew first, and also to the 
Greek. 17 For therein is the righteousness of God 
revealed from faith to faith: as it is written, The 
just shall live by faith. 18 For the wrath of God 
is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and 
unrighteousness of men, who hold the truth in 
unrighteousness 5 
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ai -e enters upon a large discourse of justification, in the latter part 
Seite ae Lee Bish n his thesis, and, in order to the proof of it, describ- 
ing the deplorable condition of the Gentile world. His transition is very hand- 
some, and like an orator; he was ready to preach the Gospel at Rome, though 
a place where the Gospel was run down by those that called themselves the 
wits; “for,” saith he, “Iam not ashamed of it,” ver. 16. There is a great deal 
in the Gospel which such a man as Paul might be tempted to be ashamed of, 
especially that he whose Gospel it is was a man hanged upon a tree, that the 
doctrine of it was plain, had little in it to set it off among scholars, the professors 
of it were mean and despised, and every where spoken against; yet Paul was 
not ashamed to own it. Treckon hima Christian indeed that is neither ashamed 
of the Gospel nor a shame to it. ’ 

[We offer the following paraphrase :— Now you must know, brethren, that 
it has long been my purpose to come to you, but have hitherto been pre- 
vented, that 1 might have some effects of my ministry among you also, even 
as among the other nations where I have laboured. I have not yet visited 
the seat of philosophy, nor come into contact with its refined and literary 
people. But I count myself as much bound to declare the Gospel to Greeks, 
or to men of Attic cultivation and acquirement, as to rude and ignorant bar- 
barians—as much to the learned in this world’s wisdom as to the unlearned. 
So that, as far as it lies with me, I am quite in readiness to preach the Gospel 
even to you who are at Rome. For lam not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ 
—and, in the work of declaring it, am as ready to face the contempt and the 
self-sufficiency of science as to go round with it among those more docile and 
acqniescing tribes of our species who have less of fancied wisdom in themselves 
with which to confront it.—C.] 

The reason of this bold profession, taken from the nature and excellency of 
the Gospel, introduces his dissertation. it j 

First. The proposition, ver. 16,17. The excellency of the Gospel lies in this, 
that it reveals to us, ¥ 

1. The salvation of believers as the end. “It is the power of God unto 
salvation.” Paul is not ashamed of the Gospel, how mean and contemptible 
soever it may appear toa carnal eye; for ‘the power of God works by it the 
salvation of all that believe;’ it shews us the way of salvation, Acts xvi. 17, and 
js the great charter by which salvation is conveyed and made over to us. But, 
Ist. It is through “the power of God.” Without that power the Gospel is but 
a dead letter; the revelation of the Gospel is the revelation of the arm of the 
Lord, Zsa. liii. 1,as power went along with the word of Christ to heal diseases. 
and. It is “to those,” and those only, “that believe.” Believing interests us in the 
Gospel salvation; to others it is hidden. The medicine prepared will not cure 
the patient if it be not taken.—“ To the Jew first.” ‘The lost sheep of the 
house of Israel had the first offer made them, both by Christ and his apostles. 
You first, Acts iii. 26: but upon their refusal the apostles turned to the Gen- 
tiles, Acts xiii. 46. Jews and Gentiles now stand upon the same level, both 
equally miserable without a Saviour, and both equally welcome to the Saviour, 
Col. iii. 11. Such doctrine as this was surprising to the Jews, who had hitherto 
been the peculiar people, and had looked with scorn upon the Gentile world; 
but the long-expected Messiah proves a light to enlighten the Gentiles, as well 
as the glory of his people Israel. 

2, The justification of believers as the way; ver. 17, “ For therein,” that is, 
in this Gospel, which Paul so much triumphs in, “Sis the righteousness of God 
revealed.” Our misery and ruin being the product and consequent of our 
iniquity, that which will shew us the way of salvation must needs shew us the 
way of justification, and this the Gospel does. ‘'he Gospel makes known a 
righteousness wherein to appear before him; and, blessed be God, there is such 
arighteousness brought in by Messiah the prince, Dan. ix. 24, and revealed in 
the Gospel; a righteousness, that is,a gracious method of reconciliation and 
acceptance, notwithstanding the guilt of our sins. ‘This evangelical righteous- 
ness, Ist. Is called the righteousness of God; it is of God’s appointing, of 
God’s approving and accepting. It is so called to cut off all pretensions to 
a righteousness resulting from the merit of our own works. It is the righte- 
ousness of Christ, who is God, resulting from a satisfaction of infinite value. 
2nd. It is said to be “from faith to faith,’ from the faithfulness of God reveal- 
ing to the faith of man receiving, so some ; from the faith of dependence upon 
God, and dealing with him immediately, as Adam before the fall, to the faith 
of dependence upon a Mediator, and so dealing with God, so others; from the 
first faith, by which we are put into a justified state, to after faith, by which 
we live, and are continued in that state; and the faith that justifies us is no less 
than our taking Christ for our Saviour, and becoming true Christians, accord- 
ing to the tenor of the baptismal covenant; from faith engrafting us into 
Christ, to faith deriving virtue from him as our root; both implied in the next 
words, * The just shall live by faith.” Just by faith, there is faith justifying 
us; live by faith, there is faith maintaining us; and so there is a righteousness 
from faith to faith. Faith is all in all, both in the beginning and progress of 
a Christian life. It is not from faith to works, as if faith put us into a justified 
state, and then works preserved and maintained us in it, but it is all along 
from faith to faith, as 2 Cor. iii. 18, “from glory to glory;” it is increasing 
continuing, persevering faith, faith pressing forward, and getting ground o 
unbelief. To shew that this is no novel, upstart doctrine, he quotes for it 
that famous scripture in the Old Testament, so often mentioned in the New 
Hab. ii. 4, “Vhe just shall live by faith.” Being justified by faith he shall 
live by it both the life of grace and of glory. The prophet there had placed 
himself upon the watch-tower, expecting some extraordinary discoveries, ver. 1 
and the discovery was of the certainty of the appearance of the promised 
Messiah in the fulness of time, notwithstanding seeming delays. This is there 
called “the vision,” by way of eminence, as elsewhere “the promise ;” and while 
that time is coming, as well as when it has come, “the just shall live by faith.” 
Thus is the evangelical righteousness from faith to faith—from Old Testament 
faith in a Christ to come to New Testament faith in a Christ already come. 

{In this and other passages in this epistle where the expression “ righteous- 
ness of God” occurs, it 1s subjected to various interpretations. The three 
most important are the following. According to the first it means, the justice, 
rectitude, or mercy of God. According to the second it means, God’s method 
of justification ; and, according to the third and most common, that righteous- 
ness which God bestows, and which is acceptable in his sight. In favour of 
this last interpretation it may be argued, 1. That it assigns to the word right- 
eousness its most common and appropriate meaning. 2. It suits almost all 
the passages in which the phrase “righteousness of God” occurs: see ch. iii. 21; 
X. 35 Phil. iii. 9, &e. 3. It is suitable to the opposition between the expressions 

righteousness of faith” and “righteousness of the law.” The former means 
that excellence, together with its consequences, which is obtained by faith, 
the latter that which is obtained by obedience to the law. 4. It is especially 
recommended by a comparison with Pail. iii. 9, “ Not having mine own right- 
eousness, which is of the Jaw, but that which is through the faith of Christ, 
the righteousness which is of God by faith.” Here, it is evident, that “the 
righteousness which is of God” means that justifying righteousness which 
God gives, as distinguished from that which is obtained by our own works; 
and is the apostle’s own explanation of the more concise phrase “ righteousness 
of God.” 5, This interpretation is hitch suitable to the context. The 
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efficacy of the Gospel is attributed to the fact that a meritorious and saving 
excellence is therein revealed, and which God offers as the ground of the 
pBners aoe in preference to any righteousness or merit of his 
own.—f7. 

Secondly. The proof of this proposition, that both Jews and Gentiles stand 
in need of arighteousness wherein to appear before God, and that neither the 
one nor the other have any of their own to plead. Justification must be either 
by faith or works. It cannot be by works, which he proves at large by deserib- 
ing the works both of Jews and Gentiles; and therefore he concludes it must 
be by faith, ch. iii. 20, 28. The apostle, like a skilful surgeon, before he applies 
the plaister, searches the wound—endeavours first to convince of guilt and 
wrath, and then to shew the way of salvation. This makes the Gospel the 
more welcome. We must first.see the righteousness of God condemning, and 
then the righteousness of God justifying will appear worthy of all acceptation. 
In general, ver. 18, “the wrath of God is revealed.” The light of nature and 
the light of the law reveal the wrath of God from sin to sin, It is well for us 
that the Gospel reveals the justifying righteousness of God from faith to faith. 
The antithesis is observable. Here is, 

1. The sinfulness of man described. He reduceth it to two heads, “ ungodli- 
ness and unrighteousness;” ungodliness against the laws of the first table, 
unrighteousness against those of the second. 

2. The cause of that sinfulness; and that is, “holding the truth in unright- 
eousness.” Some communes notiti@, some ideas they had of the being of God, 
and of the difference of good and evil, but they held them in unrighteousness; 
that is, they knew and professed them in a consistency with their wicke 
courses. They held the truth as a captive or prisoner, that it should not influence 
them, as otherwise it would. An unrighteous wicked heart is the dungeon in 
which many a good truth is detained and buried. “Holding fast the form of 
sound words in faith and love” is the root of all religion, 2 Tim. i. 13; but hold- 
ing it fast in unrighteousness is the root of all sin. 

3. The displeasure of God against it. ‘The wrath of God is revealed from 
heaven,” not only in the written word, “which is given by inspiration of God,” 
(the Gentiles had not that,) but in the providences of God, his judgments 
executed upon sinners, which do not spring out of the dust, or fall out by 
chance, nor are they to be ascribed to second causes, but they are a revelation 
from heaven. Or, ‘wrath from heaven is revealed;’ it is not the wrath ofa 
man like ourselyes, ‘but wrath from heaven,’ therefore the more terrible and 
the more unavoidable. 


19 Because that which may be known of God is 
manifest inthem ; for God hath shewed z¢ unto them. 
20 For the invisible things of him from the creation 
of the world are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made, even his eternal power and 
Godhead; so that they are without excuse: 21 Be- 
cause that, when they knew God, they glorified him 
not as God, neither were thankful; but became vain 
in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was 
darkened. 22 Professing themselves to be wise, they 
became fools, 23 And changed the glory of the 
uncorruptible God into an image made like to cor- 
ruptible man, and to birds, and fourfooted beasts, 


JUPITER, &e. 


and creeping things. 24 Wherefore God also gave 
them up to uncleanness through the lusts of their 
own hearts, to dishonour their own bodies between 
themselves: 25 Who changed the truth of God into 
a lie, and worshipped and served the creature more 
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than the Creator, who is blessed for ever. Amen. 
26 For this cause God gave them up unto vile affec- 
tions: for even their women did change the natural 
use into that which is against nature: 27 And like- 
wise also the men, leaving the natural use of the 
woman, burned in their lust one toward another; men 
with men working that which is unseemly, and re- 
ceiving in themselves that recompence of their error 
which was meet. 28 And even as they did not like 
to retain God in their knowledge, God gave them 
over to a reprobate mind, to do those things which 
are not convenient; 29 Being filled with all un- 
righteousness, fornication, wickedness, covetousness, 
maliciousness; full of envy, murder, debate, deceit, 
malignity; whisperers, 30 Backbiters, haters of God, 
despiteful, proud, boasters, inventors of evil things, 
disobedient to parents, 31 Without understanding, 
covenant-breakers, without natural affection, im- 

lacable, unmerciful: 82 Who knowing the judg- 
ment of God, that they which commit such things 
are worthy of death, not only do the same, but have 


pleasure in them that do them. 


In this last part of the chapter the apostle applies what he had said particu- 
larly to the Gentile world, in which we may observe, 

First. The means and helps they had to come to the knowledge of God. 
Though they had not such a knowledge of his law as Jacob and Israel had, 
Ps. exivii. 20, yet among them “he left not himself without witness, Acts xiv. 17; 
“for that which may be known,” &c. ver. 19, 20. Observe, 

1. What discoveries they had: “That which may be known of God is mani- 
fest,” év adroit,‘ among them;’ that is, there were some even among them that 
had the knowledge of God, were convinced of the existence of one supreme 
Numen. The philosophy of Pythagoras, Plato, and the Stoics, discovered a 
great deal of the knowledge of God, as appears by abundance of testimonies. 

That which may be known,” which implies that there is a great deal which 
may not be known. ‘The being of God may be apprehended, but cannot be 
comprehended. We cannot by searching find him out, Job xi. 7—9. Finite 
understandings cannot perfectly know an infinite being; but, blessed be God, 
there is that which may be known, enough to lead us to our chief end, the 
glorifying and enjoying of him; and these things revealed belong to us and to 
our children, while secret things are not to be pried into, Deu. xxix. 29. 

2. Whence they had these discoveries: “ God hath shewn it to them.” Those 

common natural notions which they had of God were imprinted upon their 
hearts by the God of nature himself, who is the Father of lights. This sense of a 
Deity, and aregard to that Deity, are so connate with the human nature that some 
think we are to distinguish men from brutes by these rather than by reason. 
_ 3. By what way and means these discoveries and notices which they had 
were confirmed and improved, namely, by the work of creation; ver. 20, “ For 
the invisible things of God,” &e. 1st. Observe what they knew: “The invisible 
things of him, even his eternal power and godhead.” ‘Tt 


Though God be not the 
cbject of sense, yet he hath discovered and made known himself by those things 
that are sensible. The power and godhead of God are invisible things, and 
are clearly seen in their products. He works in secret, (Job xxiii. 8, 9; 
exxxix. 15; Heel. xi. 5,) but manifests what he has wrought, and therein 
makes known his power and godhead, and others of his attributes which 
natural light apprehends in the idea of a God. They could not come by natural 
light to the knowledge of the three persons in the godhead, (though some fancy 
ey have found footsteps of this in Plato’s writings,) but they did come to the 
knowledge of the godhead, at least so much knowledge as was sufficient to 
have kept them from idolatry. This was that truth which they held in un- 
righteousness. 2nd. How they knew it. “ By the things that are made,” which 
could not make themselves, nor fall into such an exact order and harmony by 
y casual hits; and therefore must have been produced by some first cause or 
elligent agent, which first cause could be no other than an eternal powerful 
rod: see Ps. xix. 1; Jsa. xl. 26; Acts xvii. 24. The workman is known by his 
ork. The variety, multitude, order, beauty, harmony, different nature, and 
excellent contrivance of the things that are made, the direction of them to 
certain ends, and the concurrence of all the parts to the good and beauty of the 
ole, do abundantly prove a Creator, and his eternal power and godhead. 
us did the light shine in the darkness. And this “from the creation of the 
orld.” Understand it either, First. As the topic from which the knowledge 
themis drawn. To evince this truth, we have recourse to the great work of 
tion. And some think this «riocs xécnov,— this creature of the world,’ (as it 
may be read,) is to be understood of man, the kriow Kar’ eoxiv,— the most 
arkable creature’ of the lower world, called kriow, Mar. xvi. 15. The frame 

nd structure of human bodies, and especially the most excellent powers, 
ulties, and capacities of human souls, do abundantly prove that there isa 
eator, and that he is God. Or, Secondly. As the date of the discovery. It 
‘as old as the creation of the world. In this sense 476 kricews kocpov is most 
requently used in Scripture. These notices concerning God are not any 
ern discoveries, hit upon of late, but ancient truths, which were from the 


inning. ‘The way of the acknowledgment of God is a good old way ; it was 
Be kegioning. Truth got the start of error. ; r 

econdly. Their gross idolatry, notwithstanding these discoveries that God 

e to them of himself, described here, ver. 21—23, 25. e shall the less 

der at the inefficacy of these natural discoveries to prevent the idolatry of 

tiles if we remember how prone even the Jews, who had Scripture 

to guide them, were to Molatd i ae miserably are the degenerate sons of 


en plunged in the mire of sense. serve, 
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1, The inward cause of their idolatry, ver. 21, 22. They ar i 
excuse, in that they did know God, sail trove what they ii 
“ae it was their duty to worship him, and him only. Though some have greater 
light and means of knowledge than others, yet all have enough to leave them 
Gene But the mischiet of it was that, Ist. “ They glorified him not as 
rod. heir affections towards him, and their awe and adoration of him, did 
not keep pace with their knowledge, To glorify him as God is to glorify him 
only; for there can be but one infinite: but they did not so glorify him, for the 
set up a multitude of other deities. To glorify him as God is to worship ain 
with spiritual worship; but they made images of him. Not to glorify re 1: 
God is in effect not to glorify him at all ; to respect him asa creature ia not " 
glorify him, but to dishonour him. 2nd. “ Neither were they thankful:” not 
thankful for the favours in general they received from God, (insensibleness of 
God S mercies is at the bottom of our sinful departures from him) not thé kf lL 
in particular for the discoveries God was pleased to make of himself t th hs 
Those that do not improve the means of knowledge and cane ap rg thy 
tee te poesia for them. 3rd. “But they became vain a their insagine 

ions,” év tois dcadoyiopoic, —*in thei asonings,’ i ; contteall 2 oe 
They had a great deal eeinepicaee OE essen tteake fe yep 
to apply them to particular cases. Or, in their notions of God, and che ereutjan 
of the world, and the origination of mankind and the chief good; in these 
things, when they quitted the plain truth, they soon disputed themselves into 
a thousand vain and foolish fancies. The several opinions and h pothewen of 
the various sects of philosophers concerning these things were ao an sot 
imaginations. When truth is forsaken, errors multiply in infinitum i iafiwitel 7 
4th. “And their foolish heart was darkened.” The foolishness and ractical 
wickedness of the heart cloud and darken the intellectual powers and | abet Fog 
Nothing tends more to the blinding and perverting of the understanding than 
the corruption and depravedness of the will and affections. 5th. “ Professing 
themselves to be wise, they became fools,” ver. 22. This looks black u on the 
philosophers, the pretenders to wisdom and professors of it. Those that had 
the most luxuriant faney, in framing to themselves the idea of a God, fell into 
the most gross and absurd conceits: and it was the just punishment of their pride 
and self-conceitedness. It has been observed that the most refined of nations, 
that made the greatest show of wisdom, were the arrantest fools in religion. 
The barbarians adored the sun and moon, which of all others was the most 
tekst idolatry; while the learned Egyptians worshipped an ox and an onion. 
(he Grecians, who excelled them in wisdom, adored diseases and human pas- 
sions. The Romans, the wisest of all, worshipped the furies. And at this day 
the poor Americans worship the thunder; while the ingenious Chinese adore 
the devil. Thus “the world by wisdom knew not God,” 1 Cor.i. 21. Asa 
profession of wisdom is an aggravation of folly, so a proud conceit of wisdom is 
the cause of a great deal of folly. Hence we read of few philosophers who were 
converted to Christianity ; and Paul’s preaching was no where so laughed at and 
ridiculed as among the learned Athenians, Acts xvii. 18—32. dcxovtes elvac,— 
‘conceiting themselves’ to be wise. The plain truth of the being of God would 
not Seaton them; they thought themselves above that, and so fell into the 
greatest errors. 

2. The outward acts of their idolatry, ver. 2325. 1st. Making images of 
God, ver. 23, by which, as much as in them lay, “they changed the glory of the 
incorruptible God:” compare Ps. evi. 20; Jer. ii. 11. They ascribed a deity 
to the most contemptible creatures, and by them represented God. It was the 
greatest honour God did to man that he made man in the image of God; but it 
is the greatest dishonour man has done to God that he has made God in the 
image of man. This was what God so strictly warned the Jews against, 
Deu. iv.15, Ge. This the apostle shews the folly of in his sermon at Athens, 
Acts xvii. 29: see Isa. xl. 18, &c.; xliv. 10, &c. This is called, ver. 25, “ changing 
the truth of God into a lie.” As it did dishonour his glory, so it did misrepre- 
sent his being. Idols are called lies, for they belie God, as if he had a body, 
whereas he is a spirit, Jer. xxiii. 14; Hos. vii. 1. “Teachers of lies,” Hab. ii. 18. 
2nd. Giving Divine honour to the creature. “ Worshipped and served the 
creature,” mapa tov kricavra,—‘ besides the Creator.’ They did own a supreme 
Numen in their profession, but they did in effect disown him by the worship 
they paid to the creature ; for God will be all or none. Or, ‘above the Creator,’ 
paying more devout respect to their inferior deities, stars, heroes, demons, 
thinking the supreme God inaccessible, or above their worship. The sin itself 
was their worshipping the creature at all; but this is mentioned as an aggra- 
vation of the sin, that they worshipped the creature more than the Creator. 
This was the general wickedness of the Gentile world, and became twisted in 
with their laws and government; in compliance with which even the wise men 
among them, who knew and owned a supreme God and were convinced of the 
nonsense and absurdity of their polytheism and idolatry. yet did as the rest of 
their neighbours did. Seneca, in his book De Superstitione, as it is quoted by 
Augustine, De Civit. Dei, lib. vi., cap. 10, (for the book itself is lost,) after he 
had largely shewn the great folly and impiety of the vulgar religion, in divers 
instances of it, yet concludes, Que omnia sapiens servabit tanquam legibus jussa, 
non tanquam diis grata,— All which a wise man will observe as established by 
law, not imagining them grateful to the gods.’ And afterwards, Omnem istam 
ignobilem deorum turbam, quam longo evo longa superstitio congesstl, sic adora- 
bimus, ut meminerimus cultum ejus magis ad morem quam ad rem pertinere,— 
“All this ignoble rout of gods, which ancient superstition has amassed together 
by long prescription, we will so adore as to remember that the worship of them 
is rather a compliance with custom than material jn itself... Upon which 
Augustine observes, Colebat quod reprehendebat, agebat quod arguebat, quod 
culpabat adorabat,—‘ He worshipped that which he censured, he did that 
which he had proved wrong, and he adored what he found fault with.’ I men- 
tion this thus largely because methinks it doth fully explain that of the apostle 
here; ver. 18, “ Who hold the truth in unrighteousness.” It is observable that 
upon the mention of the dishonour done to God by the idolatry of the Gentiles, 
the apostle, in the midst of his discourse, expresses himself in an awful adora~ 
tion of God: “ Who is blessed for ever. Amen.” When we see or hear of an 
contempt cast upon God or his name, we should thence take occasion to thin 
and speak highly and honourably of him. In this, as in other things, the worse 
others are, the better we should be. ‘ Blessed for ever,” notwithstanding these 
dishonours done to his name; though there are those that do not glorify him, 
yet he is glorified, and will be gloritied to eternity. 

Thirdly. The Judgments of God upon them for this idolatry; not many 
temporal judgments, (the idolatrous nations were the conquering ruling nations 
of the world,) but spiritual judgments, giving them up to the most brutish and 
unnatural lusts. Mapédwxev abtovs,— He gave them up.’ It is thrice repeated 
here, ver. 24, 26,28. Spiritual judgments are of all judgments the sorest, and to 
be most dreaded. Observe, 

1. By whom they were givenup. God gave them up, in a way of righteous 
judgment, as the re punishment of their idolatry,—taking off the bridle of 
restraining grace, leaving them to themselves, letting them alone; for his grace 
is his own, he is debtor to no man, he may give or withhold his grace at pleasure, 
Whether this givitig up be a positive act of God, or only privative, we leave to 
the schools to dispute; but this we are sure of, that it is no new thing for God 
to give men up to their own hearts’ lusts, to send them strong delusions, to let 
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Satan loose upon them, nay, to lay stumblingblocks before them. And yet God 
is not the author of sin, but herein infinitely just and holy; for, though the 
greatest wickednesses follow upon this giving up, the fault of that is to be laid 
upon the sinners wicked heart. If the patient be obstinate, and will not 
submit to the methods prescribed, but wilfully takes and does that which is 
prejudicial to him, the physician is not to be blamed if he give him up as in a 
desperate condition; and all the fatal symptoms that follow are not to be 
imputed to the physician, but to the disease itself, and to the folly and wilful- 
ness of the patient. F 

2. To what they were given up. ‘ 

Ist. “To uncleanness and vile affections,” ver, 24, 26,27. Those that would 
not entertain the more pure and refined notices of natural light, which tend to 
preserve the honour of God, justly forfeited those more gross and palpable 
sentiments which preserve the honour of human nature. Man being in honour, 
and refusing to understand the God that made him, thus becomes worse than 
the beasts that perish, Ps. xlix. 20. Thus one, by the Divine permission, becomes 
the punishment of another; but it is, as it is said here, “ through the lusts of 
their own hearts,” there all the fault is to be laid. Those who dishonoured God 
were given up to dishonour themselves. A man cannot be delivered up toa 
greater slavery than_to’be given up to his own lusts. Such are given over, 
like the Egyptians, Isa. xix. 4, into the hand of acruel lord. The particular 
instances of their uncleanness and vile affections are their unnatural lusts, for 
which many of the heathen, even of those among them who passed for wise 
men, as Solon and Zeno, were infamous, against the plainest and most obvious 
dictates of natural light. The erying iniquity of Sodom and Gomorrah, for 
which God rained hell from heaven upon them, became not only commonly 
practised, but avowed, in the pagan nations. Perhaps the apostle especially 
refers to the abominations that were committed in the worship of their idol 
gods, in which the worst of uncleannesses were prescribed for the honour of 
their gods. Dunghill service for dunghill gods: the unclean spirits delight in 
such ministrations. In the church of Rome, where the pagan idolatries are 
revived, images worshipped, and saints only substituted in the room of demons, 
we hear of these abominations going barefaced, licensed by the pope, (Fo2’s 
Acts and Monuments, vol. i., p. 808,) and not only commonly perpetrated, but 
justified and pleaded for by some of their cardinals: the same spiritual plagues 
for the same spiritual wickednesses. See what wickedness there is in the 
nature of man. How abominable and filthy is man! “Lord, what is man!” 
says David; what a vile creature is he when left to himself! How much are 
we beholden to the restraining grace of God for the preserving any thing of the 
honour and decency of the human nature! For, were it not for this, man, who 
was made but little lower than the angels, would make himself a great deal 
lower than the devils. This is said to be that “ recompence of their error which 
was meet.” The Judge of all the earth does right, and observes a meetness 
between the sin and the punishment of it. 

2nd. To a reprobate mind in these abominations, ver. 28. 

First. ‘Shey did not like to retain God in their knowledge.” The blindness 
of their understandings was caused by the wilful aversion of their wills and 
affections. They did not retain God in their knowledge, because they did not 
like it. They would neither know nor do any thing but just what pleased 
themselves. It is just the temper of carnal hearts; the pleasing of themselves 
is their highest end. There are many that have God in their knowledge, they 
cannot help it, the light shines so fully in their faces; but they do not retain 
him there. ‘They say to the Almighty, Depart, Job xxi. 14, and they therefore 
do not retain God in their knowledge because it thwarts and contradicts their 
lusts; they do not like it. In their knowledge,—év éxiyveser, There is a differ- 
ence between yaw and émiyvwors, the ‘knowledge’ and the ‘acknowledgment’ 
of God; the pagans knew God, but did not, would not, acknowledge him. 

Secondly. Answerable to this wilfulness of theirs, in gainsaying the truth, 
God gave them over to a wilfulness in the grossest sins, here called ‘‘ a repro- 
bate mind,”—eis dddxiuov vovv, a mind void of all sense and judgment to discern 
things that differ, so that they could not distinguish their right hand from their 
left in spiritual things. 

[That process in general history by which the decline of this world’s light 
respecting God, and the decline of its practical allegiance to his authority, 
have kept pace, the one with the other, is often realized in the personal 
history of a single individual. There is a connection by the law of our 
nature between his wilful disobedience and his spiritual darkness. You have 
read perhaps in our old theologians of what they called a judicial blindness. 
It is a visitation consequent upon sin. It is a withdrawment of the Spirit of 
God, when grieved ana discouraged and provoked by our resistance to his 
warnings. It is that Spirit ceasing to strive with the children of men; and 
coming to this as the final result of the contest he has so long maintained with 
their obstinacy—he shall let them alone since they will have it so. It is an 
extinction of the light which they once had, but refused to be led by; and now 
perhaps that they have it not, may they do many an eyil thing to the evil of 
which they are profoundly asleep, and against which their conscience, now 
lulled and stifled into spiritual death, lifts no voice of remonstrance whatever. 
It is true indeed, that, with a conscience obliterated, and an inner man deaf to 
every awakening call, and a system of moral feelings like a piece of worn and 
rusty mechanism that cannot be set agoing, and an overhanging torpor upon all 
the spiritual faculties, sothat every denunciation of an angry God and a coming 
vengeance is only heard like a sound that whistles by—it is indeed true that he 
whose soul is in a condition such as this, sits in the region and in the shadow of 
grossest darkness. But it is not like the transmitted darkness of paganism, 
which he can offer to plead in mitigation, or which will make his last sentence 
more tolerable for him even as it shall be more tolerable for Sodom or Go- 
morrah. It is a darkness which he loved, and into which he voluntarily 
entered. He made his escape to it from the light which he hated; and by his 
own act did he so outrun his pursuing conscience, as now to be at a distance 
from her warnings. If the call of ‘repent or perish’ do not bring him back, it 
is because he is sealed unto the day of condemnation; it is because God hath 
given him over to a reprobate mind; it is because he is judicially in a state of 
blindness; it is because his soul is compassed with a thick and heavy atmo- 
sphere of his own gathering. ‘The heathen sinner will be tried by the light 
which he had. The Christian sinner will be tried by the light which he fled 
from. This is his condemnation, that light has come into his part of the world, 
and he would not come to meet and be enlightened by it. He is on a footing 
altogether different from that of the idolater, though the darkness in which he 
is enveloped be irrecoverable. Enough that a light was offered which he 
refused, or enough that a light was once possessed, and he did not like to 
retain it.—C.] 

_ See whither a course of sin leads, and into what a gulf it 
sinner at last; hither fleshly lusts have a direct tendency. ‘Eyes full of 
adultery cannot cease from sin,” 2 Pet. ii. 14. This reprobate mind was a 
blind seared conscience, past feeling, Zph. iv. 19. When the judgment is 
once reconciled to sin, the man is in the suburbs of hell, At first Pharaoh 
hardened his heart, but afterwards God hardened Pharaoh’s heart. Thus wilful 
hardness is justly punished with judicial hardness. ‘‘I’o do those things which 
are not convenient.” ‘his phrase mity agony to bespeak a diminutive evil, but 
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| here it is expressive of the grossest enormities; things that are not agreeable 
| to men, but contradict the very light and law of nature, And here he subjoins 
a black list of those unbecoming things which the Gentiles were guilty of, 
beiug delivered up toareprobate mind. No wickedness so heinous, so contrary 
to the light of nature, to the law of nations, and to all the interests of mankind, 
but a reprobate mind will comply withit. By the histories of those times, espe- 
cially the accounts we have of the then prevailing dispositions and practices of 
the Romans when the ancient virtue of that commonwealth was so degene- 
rated, it appears that these sins here mentioned were then and there reigning 
national sins. No fewer than twenty-three several sorts of sins and sinners 
are here specified, ver. 29—31. Here the devil’s seatis; his name is legion, for 
they are many. It was time to have the Gospel preached among them, for the 
world had need of reformation. lst. Sins against the first table. ‘‘ Haters of 
God.” Here is the devil in his own colours, sin appearing sin, Could it be 
imagined that rational creatures should hate the chiefest good, and depending 
creatures abhor the fountain of their being? And yet so it is. Every sin has 
in it a hatred of God; but some sinners are more open and ayowed enemies 
to him than others, Zec. xi. 8. Proud men and boasters cope with God himself, 
and put those crowns upon their own heads which must be cast before his 
throne. 2nd. Sins against the second table. These are especially mentioned, 
because in these things they had a clearer light. In general here is a charge of 
unrighteousness. ‘This is put first, for every sin is unrighteousness; it is with- 
holding that which is due, perverting that which is right; it is especially put 
for second table sins, doing as we would not be done by. Against the fifth 
commandment: “ Disobedient to parents, and without natural affection,” — 
aortopyous, that is, parents unkind and cruel to their children. Thus, when duty 
fails on one side, it commonly fails on the other. Disobedient children are 
justly punished with unnatural parents ; and, on the contrary, unnatural parents 
with disobedient children. Against the sixth commandment: “ Wickedness,” 
(doing mischief for mischief’s sake,) “maliciousness, envy, murder, debate,” 
(€p.d0s,—‘ contention,’) “ malignity, despiteful, implacable, unmerciful;” all ex- 
pressions of that hatred of our brother which is heart-murder. Against the 
seventh commandment: “ Fornication.” He mentions no more, having spoken 
before of other uncleannesses. Against the eighth commandment: “ Unright- 
eousness, covetousness.” Against the ninth commandment: “ Deceit, whis- 
perers, backbiters, covenant-breakers,” lying and slandering. Here are two 
generals not before mentioned,—“ inventors of evil things, and without under- 
standing;” wise to do evil, and yet having no knowledge to do good. The more 
deliberate and politic sinners are in inventing evil things, the greater is their 
sin; so quick of invention in sin, and yet without understanding (stark fools) 
in the thoughts of God. Here is enough to humble us all in the sense of our 
original corruption; for every heart by nature has in it the seed and spawn of 
all these sins. In the close he mentions the aggravations of the sins, ver. 32. 
(1.) They “knew the judgment of God;” that is, (Ist.) They knew the law. 
The judgment of God is that which his justice requires, which, because he is 
just, he judgeth meet to be done. (2nd.) They knew the penalty; so it is 
explained here. They knew “that those who commit such things were worthy 
of death,” eternal death; their own consciences could not but suggest this to 
them, and yet they ventured upon it. It is a great aggravation of sin when it 
is committed against knowledge, (Jas. iv. 17,) especially against the knowledge 
of the judgment of God. It is daring presumption to run upon the sword’s 
point. It argues the heart much hardened, and very resolutely set upon sin. 
(2.) They “not only do the same, but have pleasure in those that do them.” 
The violence of some present temptation may hurry a man into the commission 
of such sins himself in which the vitiated appetite may take a pleasure; but to 
be pleased with other people’s sins is to love sin for sin’s sake: it is joining ina 
confederacy for the devil’s kingdom and interest. Zvvevdoxoter: they do not only 
commit sin, but they defend and justify it, and encourage others to do the like. 
Our own sins are much aggravated by our concurrence with, and complacency 
in, the sins of others. 

Now lay all this together, and then say whether the Gentile world, lying 
neice fe much guilt and corruption, could be justified before God by any works 
of their own, 


CHAPTER II. 


The scope of the first two chapters of this epistle may be gathered from eh. iii. 9, “ We 
have before proved both Jews and Gentiles that they are all under sin.” ‘This we have 
proved upon the Gentiles, (ch. i.,) now in this chapter he proves it upon the Jews, as 
appears by ver. 17, ‘thou art called a Jew.” I. He proves in general that Jews and 
Gentiles stand upon the same level before the justice of God, to ver. 17. IL. He 
shews more particularly what sins the Jews were guilty of, notwithstanding their 
profession and vain pretensions, ver. 17, to the end. 


ZEA yet HEREFORE thou art in- 
2 4) yt excusable, O man, whoso- 
\(p¥ ever thou art that judgest : 


fap, for wherein thou judgest 
\¢ another, thou condemnest 
thyself; for thou that judg- 
ZY est doest the same things. 
- 2 But we are sure that the 
= judgment of God is accord- 
; ing to truth against them 
which commit such things. 38 And thinkest thou 
this, O man, that judgest them which do such things, 
and doest the same, that thou shalt escape the judg- 
ment of God? 4 Or despisest thou the riches of 
his goodness and forbearance and longsuffering ; not 
knowing that the goodness of God leadeth thee to 
repentance? 5 But after thy hardness and impeni- 
tent heart treasurest up unto thyself wrath against 
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the day of wrath and revelation of the righteous judg- 
ment of God; 6 Who will render to every man 
according to his deeds: 7 ‘lo them who by patient 
continuance in well doing seek for glory and honour 
and immortality, eternal life: 8 But unto them 
that are contentious, and do not obey the truth, but 
obey unrighteousness, indignation and wrath, 9 Tri- 
bulation and anguish, upon every soul of man that 
doeth evil, of the Jew first, and also of the Gentile ; 
10 But glory, honour, and peace, to every man that 
worketh good, to the Jew first, and also to the Gen- 
tile: 11 For there is no respect of persons with 
God. 12 For as many as have sinned without law 
shall also perish without law: and as many as have 
sinned in the law shall be judged by the law; 13 (For 
not the hearers of the law are just before God, but 
the doers of the law shall be justified. 14 For when 
the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature 
the things contained in the law, these, having not the 
law, are a law unto themselves: 15 Which shew 
the work of the law written in their hearts, their con- 
science also bearing witness, and their thoughts the 
mean while accusing or else excusing one another ;) 
16 In the day when God shall judge the secrets of 
men by Jesus Christ according to my gospel. 


In the former chapter the apostle had represented the state of the Gentile 
world to be as bad and black as the Jews were ready enough to pronounce it. 
And now, designing to shew that the state of the Jews was very bad too, and 
their sins in many respects more aggravated, to prepare his way he sets himself 
in this part of the chapter to shew that God would proceed upon equal terms 
of justice with Jews and Gentiles; and not with such a partial hand as the 
Jews were apt to think he would use in their favour. 

First. He arraigns them for their censoriousness and self-conceit; ver. 1, 
“Thou art inexcusable, O man, whosoever thou art that judgest.” As he 
expresses himself in general terms, the admonition may teach those many 
masters, (Jas. iii. 1,) of whatever nation or profession they are, that assume to 
themselves a power to censure, control, and condemn others. But he intends 
especially the Jews, and to them particularly he applies this general charge ; 
yer. 21, “ Thou who teachest another teachest thou not thyself?” The Jews 
were generally a proud sort of people, that looked with a great deal of scorn 
and contempt upon the poor Gentiles, as not worthy to be set with the dogs of 
their flock ; while in the meantime they were themselves as bad and immoral— 
though not idolaters, as the Gentiles, yet sacrilegious; ver. 22,“ Therefore thou | 
art inexcusable.” If the Gentiles, who had but the light of nature, were inex- 
cusable, (ch. i. 20,) much more the Jews, who had the light of the law, the 
revealed will of God, and so had greater helps than the Gentiles. 

Secondly. He asserts the invariable justice of the Divine government, ver. 2, 3. 
To drive home the conviction, he here shews what a righteous God that is with 
whom we have to do, and how just in his proceedings. It is usual with the 
apostle Paul, in his writings, upon mention of some material point, to make 
large digressions upon it; as here concerning the justice of God ; ver. 2, “ That 
the judgment of God is according to truth,’—according to the eternal rules of 
justice and equity,—according to the heart, and not according to the outward 
appearance, 1 Sam. xvi. 7,—according to the works, and not with respect to 
persons,—is a doctrine which we are all sure of, for he would not be God if he 
were not just; but it behoves those especially to consider it who condemn 
others for those things which they themselves are guilty of, and so, while they 
practise sin and persist in that practice, think to bribe the Divine justice by 
protesting against sin, and exclaiming loudly upon others that are guilty, as if 
preaching against sin would atone for the guilt of it. But observe how he puts 
it to the sinner’s conscience; ver. 3, “ Thinkest thou this, O man?” ©O man,a 
rational creature, a dependent creature, made by God, subject under him, and 
accountable to him. ‘The case is so plain that we may venture to appeal to the 
sinner’s own thoughts: Canst thou think that thou shalt escape the judg- 
ment of God? Can the heart-searching God be imposed upon by formal 
pretences, the righteous Judge of all so bribed and put off? The most 
plausible politic sinners, who acquit themselves before men with the greatest 
confidence, cannot escape the judgment of God, cannot avoid being judged and 
condemned. 

Thirdly. He draws up a charge against them, ver. 4, 5, consisting of two 
branches. 

1. Slighting the goodness of God, ver. 4, “the riches of his goodness.” This 
is especially applicable to the Jews, who had singular tokens of the Divine 
favour. Means are mercies, and the more light we sin against the more law 
we sin against. Low and mean thoughts of the Divine goodness are at the 
bottom of a great deal of sin. There is in every wilful sin an interpretative 
contempt of the goodness of God; it is spurning at his bowels, particularly the 
goodness of his patience, his forbearance, and longsuffering, taking occasion 
thence to be so much the more bold in sin, Heel. viii. 11.“ Nat knowing,” that 
is, not considering, not knowing practically and with application, “that the 

oodness of God leadeth thee,” the design of it is to lead thee, “ to repentance.” 
ft is not enough for us to know that God’s goodness leads to repentance, but 
we must know that it leads us—thee, in particular. See here what method God 
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takes to bring sinners to repentance. He leads them, not drives them like 
beasts, but leads them like rational creatures, allures them, /Zos. ii, 14; and it | 
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is goodness that leads, bands of love, //os. xi. 4: compare Jer. xxxi. 3. The 
consideration of the goodness of God, his common goodness to all (the goodness 
of his providence, of his patience, and of his offers,) should be effectual to bring 
us all to repentance; and the reason why so many continue in impenitency is 
because they do not know and consider this. 
«2: Provoking the wrath of God, ver. 5. The rise of this provocation is a 
hard and impenitent heart;” and the ruin of sinners is their walking after 
such a heart, being led by it. To sin is to walk in the way of the heart; and 
when that is a hard and impenitent heart, (contracted hardness by long custom, 
besides that which is natural.) how desperate must the course needs be! The 
provocation is expressed by “treasuring up wrath.’ Those that go on in a 
course of sin_are treasuring up unto themselves wrath. A treasure denotes 
abundance. It is a treasure that will be spending to eternity, and yet never 
exhausted ; and yet sinners are still adding to it as to a treasure. Every wilful 
sin adds to the score, and will inflame the reckoning; it brings a ‘branch to 
their wrath, as some read that, /ze. viii. 17, they “put the branch to their 
nose.” A treasure denotes secrecy. _ The treasury or magazine of wrath is the 
heart of God himself, in which it lies hid, as treasures in some secret place 
sealed up: see Deu. xxxii. 34; Job xiv. 17. But withal it denotes reservation 
to some farther occasion; as the treasures of the hail are reserved against the 
day of battle and war, Job xxxviii. 22, 23. These treasures will be broken open 
like the fountains of the great deep, Gen. vii. 11. They are treasured up against 
the day of wrath, when they will be dispensed by the wholesale, poured out 
by full vials. Though the present day be a day of patience and forbearance 
towards sinners, yet there isa day of wrath coming—wrath, and nothing but 
wrath. Indeed, every day is to sinners a day of wrath, for “ God is angry with 
the wicked every day,” Ps. vii. 11, but there is the great day of wrath coming, 
Rev. vi. 17.. And that day of wrath will be “the day of the revelation of the 
righteous judgment of God.” The wrath of God is not like our wrath, a heat 
and passion ; no, fury is not in him, Jsa. xxvii. 4; but it is a righteous judgment, 
his will to punish sin, because he hates it as contrary to his nature. This 
righteous judgment of God is now many times concealed in the prosperity 
and success of sinners, but shortly it will be manifested before all the world, 
these seeming disorders set to rights, and the heavens shall declare his right+ 
eousness, Ps. 1.6. “ Therefore judge nothing before the time.” 

Fourthly. He describes the measures by which God proceeds in his judgments 
Having mentioned the righteous judgment of God in ver. 5, he here illustrates 
that judgment, and the righteousness of it, and shews what we may expect 
from God, and by what rule he will judge the world. The equity of distributive 
justice is the dispensing of frowns and fayours with respect to deserts; and 
without respect to persons: such is the righteous judgment of God. 

1. He will *‘ render to every man according to his deeds,” ver. 6, a truth often 
mentioned in Scripture, to prove that the Judge of all the earth does right. 

Ist. In dispensing his favours; and this is mentioned twice here, both in 
ver. 7, and ver. 10. For he delights to shew mercy. Observe, 

First. The objects of his favour. ‘Those who by patient continuance,” 
&c. By this we may try our interest in the Divine favour, and may hence be 
direeted what course to take, that we may obtain it. Those whom the right- 
eous God will reward are, Ist. Such as fix to themselves the right end, that 
“seek for glory, and honour, and immortality ;” that is, the glory and honour 
which are immortal—acceptance with God here and for ever. There is a holy 
ambition which is at the bottom of all practical religion. This is seeking the 
kingdom of God, looking in our desires and aims as high as heaven, and 
resolved to take up with nothing short of it. ‘his seeking implies a loss, 
sense of that loss, desire to retrieve it, and pursuits and endeavours conso- 
nant to those desires. 2nd. Such as, having fixed the right end, adhere to 
the right way. “A patient continuance in well-doing.” (1.) There must be 
well-doing, working good, ver. 10. It is not enough to know well, and speak 
well, and profess well, and promise well, but we must do well; do that which 
is good, not only for the matter of it, but for the manner of it. We must do 
it well. (2.) A continuance in well-doing. Not for a fit and a start, like the 
morning cloud and the early dew; but we must endure to the end. it is per- 
severance that wins the crown. (3.) A patient continuance. This patience 
respects not only the length of the work, but the difficulties of it, and the 
oppositions and hardships we may meet with in it. Those that will do well 
and continue in it must put on a great deal of patience. 

Secondly. The product of his favour. He will render to such eternal life. 
Heaven is life, eternal life, and it is the reward of those that patiently continue 
in well-doing; and it is called, ver. 10, “glory, honour, and peace.” Those 
that seek for glory and honour, ver. 7, shall have them. ‘Those that seek for 
the vain glory and honour of this world often miss of them, and are dis- 
appointed; but those that seek for immortal glory and honour shall have 
them, and not only “glory and honour,” but “ peace.” Worldly glory and 
honour are commonly attended with trouble; but heavenly glory and honour 
have peace with them, undisturbed everlasting peace. : : 

2nd. In dispensing his frowns, ver. 8,9. Observe, First. The objects of his 
frowns. In general those that do evil, more particularly described to be “such 
as are contentious and do not obey the truth.” Contentious against God. 
Every wilful sin is a quarrel with God, it is striving with our Maker, 
Isa. xlv. 9, the most desperate contention. The Spirit of God strives with 
sinners, Gen. vi. 3, and impenitent sinners strive against the Spirit, rebel 
against the light, Job xxiv. 13, hold fast deceit, strive to retain that sin which 
the Spirit strives to part them from. “ Contentious, and do not obey the 
truth.” ‘Che truths of religion are not only to be known, but to be obeyed; 
they are directing, ruling, commanding; truths relating to practice. Dis- 
obedience to the truth is interpreted a striving against it. ‘‘ But obey unright- 
eousness °—do what unrighteousness bids them do. Those that refuse to be 
the servants of truth will soon be the slaves of unrighteousness. Secondly. 
The products or instances of these frowns, “ Indignation and wrath, tribula- 
tion and anguish.” ‘These are the wages of sin. ‘ Indignation and wrath” the 
causes— tribulation and anguish ” the necessary and unavoidable effects. And 
this upon the soul; souls are the vessels of that wrath, the subjects of that 
tribulation and anguish. Sin qualifies the soul for this wrath. The soul is that 
in or of man which is alone immediately capable of this indignation, and the im- 
pressions or effects of anguish therefrom. Hell is eternal tribulation and an- 
guish, the product of infinite wrath and indignation. This comes of contending 
with God, of setting briers and thorns before a consuming fire, Zsa, xxvii. 4. 
Those that will not bow to his golden sceptre will certainly be broken by his 
iron rod. Thus will God render to every man according to his deeds. 

2. There is no respect of persons with God, ver. 11. As to the spiritual state, 
there is a respect of persons; but not as to outward relation or condition. 
Jews and Gentiles stand upon the same level before God. This was Peter’s 
remark upon the first taking down of the partition-wall, Acts x. 34, that God 
is no respecter of persons; and it is explained in the next words, that “in every 
nation he that fears God, and works righteousness, is accepted of him.” God 
does not save men with respect to their external privileges or their barren 
knowledge and profession of the truth, but according as their state and dis- 
position really are. In dispensing both his frowns and fayours it is both to 
Jew and Gentile. If to the Jews first, who had greater privileges, and made 
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reater profession, yet “also to the Gentiles,” whose want of such privileges 
wir neither eae from the punishment of their ill-doing nor bar them 
out from the reward of their well-doing, see Col. iii.11; for shall not the Judge 
of all the earth do right? . 4 

Fifthly. He proves the equity of his proceedings with all, when he shall 
actually come to judge them, ver. 12—16, upon this principle, that that which 
is the rule of man’s obedience is the rule of God’s judgment. Three degrees 
of light are revealed to the children of men: : 

1. The light of nature. This the Gentiles have, and by this they shall be 
judged. ‘As many as have sinned without law shall perish without law 3” 
that is, the unbelieving Gentiles, who had no other guide but natural con- 
science, no other motive but common mercies, and had not the law of Moses 
nor any supernatural revelation, shall not be reckoned with for the trans- 
gression of the law they never had, nor come under the aggravation of the 
Jews’ sin against and judgment by the written law; but they shall be judged 
by, as they sin against, the law of nature, not only as it is in their hearts, cor- 
rupted, defaced, and imprisoned in unrighteousness, but as in the uncorrupt 
original the Judge keeps by him. Farther to clear this, ver. 14, 15, in a paren- 
thesis, he evinces that the light of nature was to the Gentiles instead of a 
written law. He had said, ver. 12, they had “sinned without law,” which looks 
like a contradiction ; “for where there is no law there is no transgression.” But, 
says he, though they had not the written law, Ps. exlvii. 20, they had that 
which was equivalent, not to the ceremonial, but to the moral law. They “had 
the work of the law.” He does not mean that work which the law commands, 
as if they could produce a perfect obedience; but that work which the law 
does. The work of the law is to direct us what to do, and to examiue us what 
we have done. Now, Ist. They had that which directed them what to do by 
the light of nature; by the force and tendency of their natural notions and 
dictates they apprehended a clear and vast difference between good and evil. 
They “did by nature the things contained in the law.” They had a sense of 
justice and equity, honour and purity, love and charity; the light of nature 
taught obedience to parents, pity to the miserable, conservation of public peace 
and order, forbade murder, stealing, lying, perjury, &c. Thus they were “a 
law unto themselves.” 2nd. They had that which examined them as to what 
they had done. ‘ Their conscience also bearing witness.” They had that 
within them which approved and commended what was well done, and which 
reproached them for what was done amiss. Conscience is a witness, and first 
or last will bear witness, though for a time it may be bribed or brow-beaten. 
It is instead of a thousand witnesses, testifying of that whichis most secret; 
and their ‘thoughts accusing or excusing,” passing a judgment upon the testi- 
mony of conscience by applying the law to the fact. Conscience is that candle 
of the Lord which was not quite put out, no, not in the Gentile world. The 
heathen have witnessed to the comfort of a good conscience. 


Hie murus aheneus esto, 

Nil conscire sibi— 
*Be this thy brazen bulwark of defence, 

Still to preserve thy conscious innocence.’—Hor. 


and to the terror of a bad one: 


uos dirt conscia facti 
Tens habet attonitos, et surdo verbere cedit— 
* No lash is heard, and yet the guilty heart 
Is tortured with a self-inflicted smart.’—Juv. Sat. 13. 

Their “thoughts the meanwhile,” etafi &dAyA@v—‘ among themselves,’ or one 
withanother. The same light and law of nature that witnesses against sin in 
them, and witnessed against it in others, accused or excused one another, 
Vicissim, so some read it, ‘by turns;’ according as they observed or broke these 
natural laws and dictates, their consciences did either acquit or condemn 
them. All this did evince that they had that which was to them instead of a 
law, which they might have been governed by, and which will condemn them, 
because they were not so guided and governed by it. So that the guilty Gen- 
tiles are left without excuse. God is justified in condemning them. They 
cannot plead ignorance; and, therefore, are likely to perish, if they have not 
something else to plead. : 

2. The light of the law. This the Jews had, and by this they shall be judged; 
ver. 12, “As many as have sinned in the law shall be judged by the law.” They 
sinned, not only having the law, but év v6ue#—“in the law,” in the midst of so 
much law, in the face and light of so pure and clear a law, the directions of 
which were so very full and particular, and the sanctions of it so very cogent 
and enforcing. These “shall be judged by the law ;” their punishment shall 
be, as their sin is, so much the greater for their having the law. ‘The Jew 
first,” ver. 9. It shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon. Thus Moses did 
accuse them, Jno. v. 45; and they fell under the many stripes of him that knew 
his master’s will, and did it not, Lu. xii. 47. The Jews prided themselves very 
much in the law; but, to confirm what he had said, the apostle shews (ver. 13) 
that their having, and hearing, and knowing the law, would not justify them, 
but their doing it. The Jewish doctors bolstered up their followers with an 
opinion that all that were Jews, how bad soever they lived, should have a place 
in the world to come. This the apostle here opposes: it was a great privilege 
that they had the law, but not a saving privilege, unless they lived up to the law 
they had, which it is certain the Jews did not; and therefore they had need of 
a righteousness wherein to appear before God. We may apply_it to the 
Gospel; it is not hearing, but doing, that will save us, Jno. xiii. 17; Jas. i. 22. 

3. The light of the Gospel. And according to this those that enjoyed the 
Gospel shall be judged, ver. 16. “ According to my Gospel;” not meant of 
any fifth Gospel written by Paul, as some conceit; or of the Gospel written 
by Luke, as Paul's amanuensis, (Huseb. Hist. lib. iii. cap. 8,) but the Gospel in 
general, called Paul’s because he was a preacher of it. As many as are under 
that dispensation shall be judged according to that dispensation, Mar. xvi. 16. 
Some refer those words, “according to my Gospel,” to what he says of the day 
of judgment; “There will come a day of judgment, according as L have in my 
preaching often told you; and that will be the day of the final judgment both 
of Jews and Gentiles.” It is good for us to get acquainted with what is 
revealed concerning that day. list. There is a day set for a general judgment. 
The day, the great day, his day that is coming, Ps. xxxvii. 13. 2nd. The judg- 
ment of that day will be put into the hands of Jesus Christ; God shall judge 
Ls Jesus Christ, Acts xvii. 31. It will be part of the reward of his humiliation. 

othing speaks more terror to sinners, or more comfort to saints, than this, 
that Christ shall be the judge. 3rd. The secrets of men shall then-be judged : 
secret services shall be then rewarded, secret sins shall be then punished, 
hidden things shall be brouht to light. That will be the great discovering day, 
when that which is now done in corners shall be proclaimed to all the world. 


17 Behold, thou art called a Jew, and restest in 
the law, and makest thy boast of God, 18 And 


knowest Ais will, and approvest the things that are 
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more excellent, being instructed out of the law; 
19 And art confident that thou thyself art a guide 
of the blind, a hght of them which are in darkness, 
20 An instructor of the foolish, a teacher of babes, 
which hast the form of knowledge and of the truth 
in the law. 21 Thou therefore which teachest another, 
teachest thou not thyself? thou that preachest a man 
should not steal, dost thou steal? 22 Thou that 
sayest a man should not commit adultery, dost thou 
commit adultery? thou that abhorrest idols, dost 
thou commit sacrilege? 23 Thou that makest thy 
boast of the law, through breaking the law dishonour- 
est thou God? 24 For the name of God is blas- 
phemed among the Gentiles through you, as it is 
written. 25 For circumcision verily profiteth, if thou 
keep the law: but if thou be a breaker of the law, 
thy circumcision is made uncircumeision. 26 ‘There- 
fore if the uncircumcision keep the righteousness of 
the law, shall not his uncireumcision be counted for 
circumcision? 27 And shall not uncireumcision 
which is by nature, if it fulfil the law, judge thee, who 
by the letter and circumcision dost transgress the 
law? 28 For he is not a Jew, which is one out- 
wardly; neither 2s that circumcision, which is outward 
in the flesh: 29 But he zs a Jew, which is one in- 
wardly ; and circumcision zs that of the heart, in the 
spirit, and not in the letter; whose praise ts not of 
men, but of God, 


In the latter part of the oagas the apostle directs his discourse more 
closely to the Jews, and shews what sins they were guilty of, notwithstanding 
their profession and vain pretensions. He had said, ver. 13, that not the hearers 
but the doers of the law are justified; and he here applies that great truth to 
the Jews. Observe, 

First. He allows their profession, ver. 17—20; and specifies their particular 

retensions and privileges in which they prided themselves, that they might see 
Re did not condemn them out of ignorance of what they had to say for them- 
selves; no, he knew the best of their cause. 

1. They were a peculiar people, separated and distinguished from all others 
by their having the written law and the special presence of God among them. 
Ist. * Thou art called a Jew ,” nox 3c wuch in parentage as profession. It was 
a very honourable title. Salvation was of the Jews; and this u.cy were very 
proud of, to be a people by themselves; and yet many that were so called were 
the vilest of men. It is no new i.ung for the worst practices to be shrouded 
under the best names ; for many of the synagogue of Satan to say they are Jews, 
Rev. ii. 9, for a generation of vipers to boast they have Abraham to their father, 
Mat. iii. 7—9. 2nd. “ And restest in the law.;” that is, they took a pride in this, 
that they had the law among them, had it in their books, read it in their syna- 
gogues. They were mightily puffed up with this privilege, and thought this 
enough to bring them to heaven, though they did not live up to the law. To 
rest in the law, with a rest of complacency and acquiescence, is good; but to 
rest in it with a rest of pride, and slothfulness, and carnal security, is the ruin 
of souls. “The temple of the Lord,” Jer. vii. 4; “ Bethel their confidence,” 
Jer. x\viii. 13; “ Haughty because of the holy mountain,” Zep. iii. 11. It is a 
dangerous thing to rest in external privileges, and not to improve them. 3rd. 
“And makest thy boast of God.” See how the best things may be perverted 
and abused. A believing, humble, thankful glorying in God is the root and 
summary of all religion, Ps. xxxiv. 2; Isa. xlv. 25; 1 Cor.i. 31. But a proud, 
vainglorious boasting in God, and in the outward profession of his name, is the 
root and summary of all hypocrisy. Spiritual pride is of all kinds of pride the 
most dangerous. 

2. They were a knowing people, ver. 18, “ And knowest his will ;” 76 0éA\nna— 
‘the will.’ God’s will is the will; the sovereign, absolute, irresistible will. 
The world will then, and not till then, be set to rights when God's will is the 
only will, and all other wills are melted into it. They did not only know the 
truth of God, but the will of God, that which he would have them-do. It is 
possible for a hypocrite to have a great deal of knowledge in the will of God. 
‘And approyest the things that are more excellent,’—doxmuates ta dcapépovta. 
Paul prays for it for his friends as a very great attainment, Phil. i, 10. Els 76 
doxuaten ipa te dkapépovra. Understand it, Ist. Of a good apprehension in the 
things of God, reading it thus, “ Thou discernest things that differ ;” knowest 
how to distinguish between good and evil, to separate between the precious 
and the vile, Jer. xv. 19; to make a difference between the unclean and the 
clean, Lev. xi. 47. Good and bad lie sometimes so near together that it is not 
easy to distinguish them; but the Jews, having the touchstone of the law 
ready at hand, were, or at least thought they were, able to distinguish, to 
cleave the hair in doubtful cases. A man may bea good ecasuist, and yet a bad 
Christian—accurate in the notion, but loose and careless in the application. Or, 
we may, with De Dien, understand controversies by the té d:apépovra. A man 
may be will skilled in the controversies of religion, and yet a stranger to the 
power of godliness. 2nd. Of a warm affection to the things of God, as we read 
it, * Approvest the things that are excellent.” There are excellences in religion 
which a hypocrite may approve of; there may be a consent of the practical 
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judgment “to the law, that it is good,” and yet that consent overpowered by the 
tosis of the flesh, and of the mind:— P y 


——— Video meliora proboque 
Deteriora sequor 
‘I see the better, but pursue the worse.’ 


And it is common for sinners to make that approbation an excuse which is 
really a very great aggravation of a sinful course. They got this acqaintance 
with, and affection to, that which is good, by being “ instructed out of the law,” 
katnxovjsevoc— being catechised.’? The word siguifies an early instruction, from 
childhood. It is a great privilege and advantage to be well catechised betimes. 
It was the custom of the Jews to take a great deal of pains in teaching their 
children when they were young, and all their lessons were out of the law; it 
were well if Christians were but as industrious to teach their children out 
of the Gospel. Now this is called, ver. 20, “The form of knowledge, and of 
the truth in the law;” that is, the show and appearanve of it. Those whose 
knowledge rests in an empty notion, and does not make an impression on their 
hearts, have only the form of it, like a picture well drawn and in good colours, 
but which wants life. A form of knowledge produces but a form of godliness, 
2 Tim. iii. 5. A form of knowledge may deceive men, but cannot impose upon 
the piercing eye of the heart-searching God. A form may be the vehicle of the 
power; but he that takes up with that only is like “sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal.” 

3. ‘They were a teaching people, or at least thought themselves so; ver. 19, 20, 
And art confident that thou thyself art a guide of the blind.” Apply it, 
Ist. To the Jews in general. They thought themselves guides to the poor 
blind Gentiles that sat in darkness, were very proud of this, that whoever would 
have the knowledge of God must be beholden to them for it. All other nations 
must come to school to them, to learn what is good, and what the Lord re- 
quires; for they had the lively oracles. 2nd. To their rabbies, and doctors, 
and leading men among them, who were especially those that judged others, 
yer.1. These prided themselves much in the possession they had got of Moses’ 
chair, and the deference which the vulgar paid to their dictates; and the 
apostle expresses this in several terms, ‘a guide of the blind, a light of those 
who are in darkness, an instructor of the foolish, a teacher of babes;” the 
better to set forth their proud conceit of themselves, and contempt of others. 
This was a string they loved to be harping upon, heaping up titles of honour 
upon themselves. The best work, whenit is prided in, is unacceptable to God. 
It is good to instruct the foolish, and to teach the babes; but, considering 
our own ignorance, and folly, and inability to make these teachings successful 
without God, there is nothing in it to be proud of. 4 

Secondly. fe aggravates their provocations (ver. 21—24) from two things: 

1. That they sinned against their knowledge and profession, did that them- 
selves which they taught others to avoid. ‘‘Thou that teachest another, 
teachest thou not thyself?” Teaching is a piece of that charity which begins 
at home, though it must not endthere. It was the hypocrisy of the Pharisees 
that they did not do as they taught, Mat. xxiii. 3; but pulled down with their 
lives what they built up with their preaching; for who will believe those who 
do not believe themselves? Examples will govern more than rules. The 
greatest obstructors of the success of the word are those whose bad lives 
contradict their good doctrine, who in the pulpit preach so well that it is a 
pity they should ever come out, and out of the pulpit live so ill that it is a pity 
they should ever come in. He specifies three particular sins that did abound 
among the Jews; Ist. Stealing. This is charged upon some that declared 
God’s statutes; Ps. 1. 16, 18, “ When thou sawest a thief, then thou consentedst 
with him.” The Pharisees are charged with devouring widows’ houses, 
Mat. xxiii. 14, and that is the worst of robberies. 2nd. Adultery, ver. 22, 
This is likewise charged upon that sinner, Ps. 1, 18, “‘ Thou hast been partaker 
with adulterers.” Many of the Jewish rabbies are said to have been notorious 
for this sin. 3rd. Sacrilege. Robbing in holy things which were then by 
freciat laws dedicated and devoted to God; and this is charged upon those 
that professed to abhor idols. So the Jews did remarkably, after their captivity 
in Babylon; that furnace separated them for ever from the dross of their 
idolatry, but they dealt very treacherously in the worship of God. It was in 
the latter days of the Old Testament church that they were charged with 
robbing God in tithes and offerings, Mal. iii. 8,9; converting that to their own 
use, and to the service of their lusts, which was, in a special manner, set apart 
for God. And this is almost equivalent to idolatry, though this sacrilege was 
cloaked with the abhorrence of idols. Those will be severely reckoned with 
another day who, while they condemn sin in others, do the same, or as bad, or 
worse, themselves. " § 

2. That they dishonoured God by their sin, ver. 23, 24. While God and his 
law were an honour to them, which they boasted of and prided themselves 
in, they were a dishonour to God and his law, by giving occasion to those that 
were without to reflect upon their religion, as if that did countenance and 
allow of such things; which, as it is their sin who draw such inferences, (for 
the faults of professors are not to be laid upon professions,) so it is their 
sin who give occasion for those inferences, and will Eyeasy aggravate their 
miscarriages. This was the condemnation in David's case, that he had “ given 
great occasion to the enemies of the Lord to blaspheme,” 2 Sam, xii, 143 and 
the apostle here refers to the same charge against their forefathers, “ As it is 
written,” ver. 24. He does not mention the place, because he wrote this to 
those that were instructed in the law, (in labouring to convince, it is some 
advantage to deal with those that have knowledge and are acquainted with the 
Scripture,) but he seems to point at Isa. lii.5; Hze. xxxvi. 22, 23; and 2Sam. xii. 14. 
It is a lamentation that those who were made “to be to God for a name and for 
a praise” should be to hima shame and dishonour. The great evil of the sins 
of professors is the dishonour done to God and religion by their profession. 
“Blasphemed through you;” that is, you give the occasion for it, it is through 
your folly and carelessness. The reproaches you bring upon yourselves reflect 
upon your God, and religion is wounded through your sides. A good caution 
to professors to walk circumspectly: see 1 Zim. vi. 1. : 

Thirdly. He asserts the utter insufficiency of their profession to clear them 
from the guilt of these provoeations, ver. 25—29. Circumcision verily 
profiteth, if thou keep the law;” that is, obedient Jews shall not lose the 
reward of their obedience, but will gain this by their being Jews, that they 
have a clearer rule of obedience than the Gentiles have. God did not give the 
law nor appoint circumcision in vain. This must be referred to the state. of 
the Jews before the ceremonial polity was abolished, otherwise circumcision 
to one that professed faith in Christ was forbidden, Gal. v. 2. But he is here 
speaking to the Jews, whose Judaism would benefit them, if they would but 
live up to the rules and laws of it; but, if not, “thy circumcision is made uncir- 
euncision ;” that is, thy profession will do thee no good; thou wilt be no more 
justified than the uncircumcised Gentiles, but more condemned for sinning 

ainst greater light. The uncircumcised are in Scripture branded as unclean, 
a. lii. 1, as out of the covenant, /ph. ii. 11, 12, and wicked Jews will be dealt 
witb as such: see Jer. ix. 25,26. Farther to illustrate this, ; : 

1. He shews that the uncircumcised Gentiles, if they live up to the light they 
have, stand upon the same level wake Jews; if “they keep the righteous- 
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ness of the law,” ver, 26, “fulfil the law,” ver. 273 that is, by submitting 
sincerely to the conduct of natural light, perform the matter of the law. 
Some understand it as putting the case of a perfect obedience to the law. ‘If 
the Gentiles could perfectly keep the law, they would be justified by it as well 
as the Jews,’ But it seems rather to be meant of such an obedience as some of 
the Gentiles did attain to. ‘The case of Cornelius will clear it; though he was 
a Gentile, and uncircumcised, yet, “being a devout man, and one that feared 
God with all his house,” Acts x. 2, he was accepted, ver. 4. Doubtless, there 
Were many such instances; and “they were the uncircumcision, that kept the 
righteousness of the law;” and of such he says, Ist. That they were accepted 
with God, as if they had been circumcised. Their uncircumcision was 
counted for circumcision.” Circumcision was indeed to the Jews a commanded 
duty, but it was not to all the world a necessary condition of justification 
and salvation. 2nd. That their obedience was a great aggravation of the dis- 
obedience of the Jews, who had the letter of the law, ver. 27, “ Judge thee,” 
that is, help to add to thy condemnation, who “ by the letter and circumcision 
dost transgress.” Observe, To carnal professors the law is but the letter; 
they read it as a bare writing, but are not ruled by itasalaw. They did trans- 
gress, not only notwithstanding the letter and circumcision, but by it; that is, 
they thereby hardened themselves in sin. External privileges, if they do not 
do us good, do us hurt. he obedience of those that enjoy less means, and 


make a less profession, will help to condemn those that enjoy greater means, 
and make a greater profession, but do not live up to it. 

_ 2. He describes the true circumcision, ver. 28, 29. 1st. It is “not that which 
is outward in the flesh and in the letter.” This is not to drive us off from the 
observance of external institutions, (they are good in their place,) but from 
trusting to them and resting in them as sufficient to bring us to heaven, taking 
up with a name to live, without being alive indeed. ‘“ He is not a Jew,” that is, 
shall not be accepted of God as the seed of believing Abraham, nor owned as 
having answered the intention of the law. ‘To be Abraham’s children is to do 
the works of Abraham, Jno. viii. 39, 40. 2nd. It is “that which is inward, of 
the heart, and in the spirit.” It is the heart that God looks at, the circumcising 
of the heart that renders us acceptable to him: see Deu. xxx.6. This is “the 
circumcision that is not made with hands,” Col. ii. 11, 12; “ Casting away the 
body of sin.” So it is in the spirit; in our spirit as the subject, and wrought 
by God’s Spirit as the author of it. 3rd. The praise thereof, though it be not 
of men, who judge according to outward appearance, yet it is of God; that is, 
God himself wiil own and accept and crown this sincerity, for “he seeth not 
as man seeth.” Fair pretences and a plausible profession may deceive men: 
but God cannot be so deceived; he sees through shows to realities. This is 
alike true of Christianity. He is not a Christian that is one outwardly, nor 
is that baptism which is outward in the flesh; but he is a Christian that is one 
inwardly, and baptism is that of the heart, in the spirit, and not in the letter, 
whose praise is not of men but of God. 

{Let us observe that the apostle speaks both of the letter and spirit of the 
New Testament. And certain it is that, were we asked to fix on a living coun- 
terpart in the present day to the Jew of the passage now under consideration— 
it would be on him, who, thoroughly versant in all the phrases, and dexterous 
in all the arguments, of orthodoxy, is, without one affection of the old man 
circumcised, and without one sanctified affection to mark him the new man in 
Christ Jesus our Lord, withal a zealous and staunch and sturdy controver- 
sialist. He too rests in the form of sound words, and is confident that he is a 
light of the blind; and founds a complacency on knowledge, though it be know- 
ledge without love and without regeneration —nor can we think of any delusion 
more hazardous, and at the same time more humbling, than that by which a 
literal acquaintance with the Gospel, and a literal adherence on the part of the 
understanding to all its truths and all its articles, may be confounded with 
the faith which is unto salvation. Faith is an inlet to holy affections. Its’ 
primary office is to admit truth into the mind, but it is truth that impresses as 
well as informs, The kingdom of God is neither in word alone, nor in argu- 
ment alone—it is also in power; and while we bid you look unto Jesus and be 
saved, it is such a look as will cause you to mourn and to be in heaviness—it is 
such a look as will liken you to his image, and import into your own character 
the graces and the affections which adorn his. It is here that man finds him- 
self at the limits of his helplessness. He cannot summon into his breast that 
influence which will either circumcise its old tendericies or plant new ones in 
itsroom. But the doctrine of Jesus Christ and of him crucified is the grand 
instrument for such a renovation; and he is at his post, and on the likely way 
of obtaining the clean heart and the right spirit, when looking humbly and 
desirously to Jesus as all his salvation, he may at length experience the opera~ 
tion of faith working by love, and yielding all manner of obedience.—C.] 


CHAPTER III. 


The apostle in this chapter carries on his discourse concerning justification. He had 
already proved the guilt both of Gentiles and Jews. Now in this chapter, I. He 
answers some objections that might be made against what he had said about the Jews, 
ver. 1—8. II. He asserts the guilt and corruption of mankind in common, both Jews 
and Gentiles, ver. 9—18. III. He argues thence that justification must needs be by 
faith, and not by the law, which he gives several] reasons for, ver. 19, to the end. The 


many digressions in his writings render his discourse sometimes a little difficult, but 
his scope is evident. 


HAT advantage then hath 
~ the Jew? or what profit is 
there of circumcision? 2 
| Much every way: chiefly, 
C) because that unto them were 
committed the oracles of 
‘, God. 38 For what if some 
-* did not believe? shall their 
‘unbelief make the faith of 

God without effect ? 4 God 
forbid: yea, let God be true, but every man a liar; 
as it is written, That thou mightest be justified in 
thy sayings, and mightest overcome when thou art 
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judged. 5 But if our unrighteousness commend 
the righteousness of God, what shall we say? Js God 
unrighteous who taketh vengeance? (I speak as a 
man) 6 God forbid: for then how shall God judge 
the world? 7 For if the truth of God hath more 
abounded through my lie unto his glory ; why yet am 
T also judged as a sinner? 8 And not rather, (as we 
be slanderously reported, and as some affirm that we 
say,) Let us do evil, that good may come? whose 
damnation is just. 9 What then? are we better than 
they ? No, in no wise: for we have before proved both 
Jews and Gentiles, that they are all under sin; 10 As 
it is written, There is none righteous, no, not one ; 
11 There is none that understandeth, there is none 
that seeketh after God. 12 They are all gone out 
of the way, they are together become unprofitable ; 
there is none that doeth good, no, not one. 13 Their 
throat 7s an open sepulchre ; with their tongues they 
have used deceit; the poison of asps is under their 
lips: 14 Whose mouth zs full of cursing and bitter- 
ness: 15 Their feet are swift to shed blood: 16 De- 
struction and misery are in their ways: 17 And the 
way of peace have they not known: 18 There is no 
fear of God before their eyes. 


First. Here the apostle answers several objections, which might be made, to 
clear his way. No truth so plain and evident but wicked wits and corrupt 
carnal hearts will have something to say against it; but Divine truths must be 
cleared from cavil. 

Object. 1. lf Jew and Gentile stand so much upon the same level before God, 
“what advantage then hath the Jew?” Hath not God often spoken with a 
great deal of respect for the Jews, as a nonsuch people, Dew. xxxiii. 29, a holy 
nation, a peculiar treasure, the seed of Abraham his friend? Did not he 
institute circumcision as a badge of their church-membership, and a seal of 
their covenant-relation to God? Now does not this levelling doctrine deny 
them all such prerogatives, and reflect dishonour upon the ordinance of cir- 
cumcision, as a fruitless insignificant thing ? Answer. The Jews are, notwith- 
standing this, a people greatly privileged and honoured, have great means and 
helps, though these be not infallibly saving; ver. 2, “much every way.” The 
door is open to the Gentiles as well as the Jews, but the Jews have a fairer 
way up to this door, by reason of their church privileges, which are not to be 
undervalued, though many that have them perish eternally for not improving 
them. He reckons up many of the Jews’ privileges, Rom. ix. 4,5; here he 
mentions but one, (which is indeed instar omniwm,—‘ equivalent to all,) “that 
unto them were committed the oracles of God;” that is, the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament, especially the law of Moses, which is called “the lively 
oracles,” Acts vii. 38, and those types, promises, and prophecies, which relate 
to Christ and the Gospel. ‘The Scriptures are the oracles of God; they are 
a Divine revelation, they come from heaven, are of infallible truth, and of 
eternal consequence as oracles. The Septuagint call the Urim and Thummim 
the Adya—‘ the oracles.’ ‘he Scripture is our breastplate of judgment. We 
must have recourse to the law and to the testimony, as to an oracle. The 
Gospel is called the oracles of God, Heb. v. 12; 1 Pet. iv. 11. Now these 
oracles were committed to the Jews; the Old Testament was written in their 
language: Moses and the prophets were of their nation, lived among them, 
preached and wrote primarily to and for the Jews. They were committed to 
them as trustees for succeeding ages and churches. ‘The Old Testament was 
deposited in their hands to be carefully preserved pure and uncorrupt, and so 
transmitted down to posterity. ‘The Jews were the Christians’ library keepers, 
were intrusted with that sacred treasure for their own use and benefit in the 
first place, and then for the advantage of the world; and, in preserving the 
letter of the Scripture, they were very faithful to their trust, did not lose one 
iota or tittle, in which we are to acknowledge God’s gracious care and provi- 
dence. The Jews had the means of salvation, but they had not the monopoly 
of salvation. Now this he mentions with a “chiefly,” mp@7ov peév yap—this was 
their prime and principal privilege. The enjoyment of God’s word and ordin- 
ances is the chief happiness of a people, is to be put in the imprimis of their 
advantages, Dew. iv. 8; xxxill. 3; Ps. exlvii. 20, 

Object. 2. Against what he had said of the advantages the Jews had in the 
lively oracles some might object the unbelief of many of them. ‘To what 
purpose were the oracles of God committed to them when so many of them, 
notwithstanding these oracles, continued strangers to Christ, and enemies to 
his Gospel? “Some did not believe,” ver. 3. Answer. It is very true that some, 
nay most of the present Jews, do not believe in Christ; but “shall their 
unbelief make the faith of God without effect?” ‘The apostle startles at such 
a thought; “God forbid!” ‘The infidelity and obstinacy of the Jews could 
not invalidate and overthrow those prophecies of the Messiah which were 
contained in the oracles committed to them. Christ will be glorious, though 
Israel be not gathered, Zsa. xlix. 5. God’s words shall be accomplished, his 
purposes performed, and all his ends answered, though there be a genera- 
tion that by their unbelief go about to make God a liar. “Let God be true, 
but every man a liar;” let us abide by this principle that God is true to every 
word which he has spoken, and will let none of his oracles fall to the ground, 
though thereby we give the lie to man; better question and overthrow the 
credit of all the men in the world than doubt of the faithfulness of God. What 
David said in his haste, Ps. exvi. 11, that all men are liars, Paul here asserts 
deliberately. Lying is a limb of seta rg man which we every one of us come 
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into the world clothed with. All men are fickle, and mutable, and given t4 
change, vanity and a lie, Ps. Ixii. 9, altogether vanity, Ps. xxxix. 5. 1 men 
are liars compared with God. It is very comfortable, when we find every 
man a liar, no faith in man, that God is faithful. When “they speak vanity 
every one with his neighbour,” it is very comfortable to think that “the words 
of the Lord are pure words,” Ps. xii. 2,6. For the farther proof of this he 
quotes, Ps. li. 4, ‘‘ That thou mightest be justified,” the design of which is to 
shew, 1. That God does and will preserve his own honour in the world, not- 
withstanding the sins of men. 2. That it is our duty, in all our conclusions 
concerning ourselves and others, to justify God, and to assert and maintain his 
justice, truth, and goodness, however it goes. David lays a load upon himself 
in his confession that he might justify God, and acquit him from any injustice. 
So here, let the credit or reputation of man shift for itself, the matter is not 
great whether it sink or swim; let us hold fast this conclusion, how specious 
soever the premises may be to the contrary, that “the Lord is righteous in all 
his ways, and holy in all his works.” Thus is God justified in his sayings, and 
cleared when he judges, (as it is Ps. li. 4,) or when he is judged, as it is here 
rendered. When men presume to quarrel with God and his proceedings, we 
may be sure the sentence will go on God’s side. 

bject. 3. Carnal hearts might hence take occasion to encourage themselves 
in sin. He had said that the universal guilt and corruption of mankind gave 
occasion to the manifestation of God’s righteousness in Jesus Christ. Now it 
may be suggested, if all our sin be so far from overthrowing God’s honour that 
it commends it, and his ends are secured, so that there is no harm done, is it 
not unjust for God to punish our sin and unbelief so severely? If the unright- 
eousness of the Jews gave occasion to the calling in of the Gentiles, and so to 
God’s greater glory, why are the Jews so much censured? “If our unright- 
eousness commend the righteousness of God, what shall we say?” ver. 5. 
What inference may be drawn from this? “ Is God unrighteous,” iy adiucos 6 
Se6s—“Ts not God unrighteous,” (so it may be read, more in the form of an 
objection,) ‘who taketh vengeance?” Unbelieving hearts will gladly take 
any occasion to quarrel with the equity of God’s proceedings, and to condemn 
him that is most just, Job xxxiv. 17. “ IL speak as a man;” that is, I object this 
as the language of carnal hearts; it is suggested like a man, a vain, foolish, 
proud creature. Answer. “ God forbid;” far be it from us to imagine such a 
thing. Suggestions that reflect dishonour upon God and his justice and holi- 
ness are rather to be startled at than parleyed with. Get thee behind me, 
Satan; never entertain sucha thought. ‘‘ For then how shall God judge the 
world?” ver. 6, The argument is much the same with that of Abraham, 
Gen. xviii. 25; “Shall not the judge of all the earth do right?” No doubt 
he shall, If he were not infinitely just and righteous he would be unfit to 
be the judge of all the earth. ‘Shall even he that hateth right govern?” 
Job xxxiv. 17. Compare ver. 18,19. ‘The sin has never the less of malignity 
and demerit in it though God bring glory to himself out of it. It is only 
accidentally that sin commends God’s righteousness. No thanks to the sinner 
for that, who intends no such thing. The consideration of God’s judging the 
world should for ever silence all our doubtings of, and reflections upon, his 
justice and equity. It is not for us to arraign the proceedings of such an 
absolute sovereign. The sentence of the supreme court, whence lies no appeal, 
is not to be called in question. 

Object. 4. The former objection is repeated and prosecuted, ver. 7, 8, for 
proud hearts will hardly be beaten out of their refuge of lies, but will hold fast 
the deceit. But his setting off the objection in its own colours is sufficient to 
answer it; “If the truth of God has more abounded through my lie.” He sup- 

oses the sophisters to follow their objection thus, ‘If my lie, that is, my sin,’ 

or there is something of a lie in every sin, especially in the sins of professors, 
‘have occasioned the glorifying of God’s truth and faithfulness, why should I 
be judged and condemned as a sinner, and not rather thence take encourage- 
ment to go on in my sin that grace may abound?” an inference which at first 
sight appears too black to be argued, and fit to be cast out with abhorrence. 
Daring sinners take occasion to boast in mischief, because ‘‘ the goodness of 
God endures continually,” Ps. lii. 1. ‘‘ Let us do evil that good may come” is 
oftener in the heart than in the mouth of sinners, so justifying themselves in 
their wicked ways. Mentioning this wicked thought, he observes, in a paren- 
thesis, that there were those who charged such doctrines as this upon Paul 
and lis fellow-ministers: Some affirm that we say so. It is no new thing for 
the best of God’s people and ministers to be charged with holding and teach- 
ing such things as they do most detest and abhor; and it is not to be thought 
strange, when our Master himself was said to be in league with Beelzebub. 
Many have been reproached as if they had said that the contrary of which they 
maintain: it is an old artifice of Satan thus to cast dirt upon Christ’s ministers. 
fortiter calumniari, aliquid adherebit— lay slander thickly on, for some will 
be sure to stick.’ The best men and the best truths are subject to slander. 
Bishop Sanderson makes a farther remark upon this: “as we be slanderously 
reported ”—Adacdyponneba. Blasphemy in Scripture usually signifies the highest 
degree of slander, speaking ill of God. The slander of a minister and his regular 
doctrine is a more than ordinary slander, it is a kind of blasphemy, not for his 
person’s sake, but for his calling’s sake, and his work’s sake, 1 hes. vy. 13. 
Answer. He says no more by way of confutation but that, whatever they them- 
selves may argue, the damnation of those is just. Some understand it of the 
slanderers; God will justly condemn those who unjustly condemn his truth. 
Or, rather, it is to be applied to those who embolden themselves in sin under 
a pretence of God’s getting glory to himself out of it. ‘Those who deliberately 
do evil that good may come of it will be so far from escaping, under the shelter 
of that excuse, that it will rather justify their damnation, and render them the 
more inexcusable; for sinning upon such a surmise, and in such a confidence, 
argues a great deal both of the wit and of the will in the sin—a wicked will 
deliberately to choose the evil, and a wicked wit to palliate it with the pretence 
of good arising from it. ‘Therefore their damnation is just; and, whatever 
excuses of this kind they may now please themselves with, they will none of 
them stand good in the great day, but God will be justified in his proceedings, 
and all flesh, even the proud flesh that now lifts up itself against him, shall be 
silent before him. Some think Paul herein refers to the approaching ruin of 
the Jewish church and nation, which their obstinacy and self-justification in 
their unbelief hastened upon them apace. 

Secondly. Paul, having removed these objections, next revives his assertion 
of the general guilt and corruption of mankind in common, both of Jews and 
Gentiles, ver. 9—18. “ Are we better than they,” we Jews, to whom were com- 
mitted the oracles of Gud; doth this recommend us to God, or will this justify 
us? No, by no means. Or, ‘are we Christians (Jews and Gentiles) so much 
better antecedently than the unbelieving part as to have merited God’s grace ?’” 
Alas! no; before free grace made the ditference, those of us that had been Jews 
and those that had been Gentiles were all alike corrupted.’ “They are all 
under sin.” 1. Under the guilt of sin; under it as under asentence; under it as 
under a bond, by which they are bound over to eternal ruin and damnation ; 
under it as under a burthen, Ps. xxxviii, 4, that will sink them to the lowest 
hell; we are guilty before God, ver.19. 2. Under the government and dominion 
of sin; under it as under a tyrant and cruel taskmaster, enslaved to it; under it as 
under a yoke; under the power of it, sold to work wickedness, And this he had 
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proved, tpoytiacducba, It is a law term; ‘we have charged them with it,’ and 
have made good our charge; we have proved the indictment, we have convicted 
them by the notorions evidence of the fact. This charge and conviction he 
here farther illustrates by several scriptures out of the Old Testament, which 
describe the corrupt, depraved state of all men, till grace restrain or change 
them; so that herein as in a glass we may all of us behold our natural face. 
The 10th, llth, and 12th verses are taken from Ps. xiv. 1—3, which are repeated 
as containing a very weighty truth, Ps. hii. 1—3. ‘The rest that follows here 
is found in the Septuagint translation of the 14th psalm, which some think the 
apostle chooses to follow as better known; but I rather think that Paul took 
these passages from other places of Seripture here referred to, but in later 
copies of the Seventy they were all added in Ps. xiv. from this discourse of 
Paul. It is observable that, to prove the general corruption of nature, he 
quotes some scriptures which speak of the particular corruptions of particular 
persons, as of Doeg, Ps. cx). 3, of the Jews, Jsa. lix. 7, 8, which shews that the 
same sins that are committed by one are in the nature of all. ‘The times of 
David and Isaiah were some of the better times, and yet to their days he 
refers. What is said Ps. xiv. is expressly spoken of all the children of men, 
and that upon a particular view and inspection made by God himself. “ The 
Lord looked down,” as upon the old world, Gen. vi.5. And this judgment of 
God was according to truth. He who, when he himself had made all, looked 
upon every thing that he had made, and behold all was very good, now that 
man had marred all, looked, and beliold all was very bad. Let us take a view 
of the particulars. Observe, 

1. That which is habitual, which is twofold : 

Ist. An habitual defect of everything that is good. J irst. “There is none 
righteous,” none that has an honest good principle of virtue, or is governed by 
such a principle, none that retains any thing of that image of God, consisting 
in righteousness, wherein man was created; “no, not one:” implying that, if 
there had been but one, God would have found him out. When all the world 
was corrupt, God had his eye upon one righteous Noah. Even those who 
through grace are justified and sanctified were none of them righteous by 
nature. No righteousness is born with us. The man after God’s own heart 
owns himself conceived in sin. Secondly. “ There is none that understandeth,” 
ver. 11. The fault lies in the corruption of the understanding; that is blinded, 
depraved, perverted. Religion and righteousness have so much reason on their 
side that if people had but any understanding they would be better and do 
better. But they do not understand. Sinners are fools. Thirdly. “ None that 
seeketh after God;” that is, none that has any regard to God, any desire after 
him. ‘Those may justly be reckoned to have no understanding that do not seek 
after God. The carnal mind is so far from seeking after God that really it is 
enmity against him. Fourthly. “They are together become unprofitable,” 
ver. 12. Those that have forsaken God soon grow good for nothing, useless 
burthens of the earth. ‘Those that are in a state of sin are the most unprofit- 
able creatures under the sun; for it follows, Jifthly. “There is none that 
doeth good;” no, not ajust man upon the earth, that doeth good, and sinneth 
not, Heel. vii. 23. Even in those actions of sinners that have some goodness in 
them there is a fundamental error in the principle and end; so that it may be 
said, “there is none that doeth good.” Malum oritur ex quolibet defectu— 
‘Every defect is the source of evil.’ 

2nd. An habitual defection to every thing that is evil. ‘They are all gone 
out of the way.” No wonder that those miss the right way who do not seek 
after God, the highest end. God made man in the way, set him in right, but 
he hath forsaken it. ‘The corruption of mankind is an apostacy. 

2. That which is actual. And what good can be expected from such a 
degenerate race? He instances, : : 

Ist. In their words, ver. 13, 14, in three things vecblisie it First. Cruelty. 
“Their throat is an open sepulchre,” ready to swallow up the poor and innocent, 
waiting an opportunity to do mischief, like the old serpent seeking to devour, 
whose name is Abaddon and Apollyon, the destroyer. And when they do not 
openly avow this cruelty, and vent it publicly, yet they are underhand intend- 
ing mischief; “the poison of asps is under their lips,” Jas. iii. 8; the most 
venomous and incurable poison, with which they blast the good name of their 
neighbour by reproaches, and aim at his life by false witness. These passages 
are borrowed from Ps. v. 9,andcxl.3. Secondly. Cheating. ‘“ With their tongues 
they have used deceit.” Herein they shew themselves the devil’s children, for he 
isa liar, and the father of lies. They have used it; it intimates that they makea 
trade of lying; it is their constant practice, especially belying the ways and 

eople of God. Thirdly. Cursing ; reflecting upon God, and blaspheming his 
aot name; wishing evil to their brethren; “Their mouth is full of cursing and 
bitterness.” This is mentioned as one of the great sins of the tongue, Jas. iii. 9. 
But those that thus love cursing shall have enough of it, Ps. cix. 17-19. How 
many who are called Christians do by these sins evince that they are still under 
the reign and dominion of sin, still in the condition that they were born in! 

2nd. In their ways, ver.15—17. “ Their feet are swift to shed blood;” that 
is, they are very industrious to compass any cruel design, ready to lay hold of 
all such opportunities. Wherever they go, “ destruction and misery” go along 
with them; these are their companions—destruction and misery to the people 
of God, to the country and neighbourhood where they live, to the land and 
nation, and to themselves at last. Besides the destruction and misery that are 
at the end of their ways, (death is the end of these things,) destruction and 
misery are in their ways; their sin is its own punishment; a man needs no 
more to make him miserable than to be aslave to his sins. ‘And the way of 
peace have they not known;” that is, they know not_how to preserve peace 
with others, nor how to obtain peace for themselves. They may talk of peace, 
such a peace as is in the devil’s palace, while he keeps it, but they are strangers 
to all true peace; they know not the things that belong to their peace. These 
are quoted from Pr. i. 16; Isa. lix. 7, 8. ' . 

3rd. The root of all this we have: “ There is no fear of God before their 
eyes,” ver. 18. The fear of God is here put for all practical religion, which 
consists in an awful and serious regard to the word and will of God as our 
rule, to the honour and glory of God as our end, Wicked people have not this 
before their eyes; that is, they do not steer by it: they are governed by other 
rules, aim at other ends. This is quoted from Ps, xxxvi. 1. Where no fear of 
God is, no good is to be expected. The fear of God would lay a restraint upon 
our spirits, and keep them right, Neh. v.15. When once fear is cast off, prayer 
is restrained, Job xv. 4, and then all goes to wreck and ruin quickly. So that 
we have here a short account of the general depravity and corruption of man- 
kind; and may say, O Adam! what hast thou done? God made man upright, 
but thus he hath sought out many inventions. 


19 Now we know that what things soever the law 
saith, it saith to them who are under the Jaw: that 
every mouth may be stopped, and all the world ma 
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deeds of the law there shall no flesh be justified in his 
sight: for by the lawzs the knowledge of sin. 21 
But now the righteousness of God without the law is 
manifested, being witnessed by the law and the pro- 
phets; 22 Even the righteousness of God which is 
by faith of Jesus Christ unto all and upon all them 
that believe: for there is no difference: 23 For all 
have sinned, and come short of the glory of God; 
3 3 fr ei, ‘ : 

24 Being justified freely by his grace through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus: 25 Whom 
God hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith 
in his blood, to declare his righteousness for the re- 
mission of sins that are past, through the forbearance 
of God; 26 To declare, J say, at this time his right- 
eousness: that he might be just, and the justifier of 
him which believeth in Jesus. 27 Where zs boasting 
then? It is excluded. By what law? of works? Nay: 
but by the law of faith. 28 Therefore we conclude that 
aman is justified by faith without the deeds of the 
law.. 29 Is he the God of the Jews only? is he not 
also of the Gentiles? Yes, of the Gentiles also: 30 
Seeing 2 is one God, which shall justify the cireum- 
eision by faith, and uncireumcision through faith. 
31 Do we then make void the law through faith? 
God forbid: yea, we establish the law. 


From all this Paul infers that it is in vain to look for justification by the 
works of the law, and that it is to be had only by faith, which is the point he 
has been all along proving, from ch. i. 17, and which he lays down (ver. 28) as 
the summary of his discourse, with a quod erat demonstrandum,— that which 
was to be demonstrated.’ ‘ We conclude that a man is justified by faith, with- 
out the deeds of the law;” not by the deeds of the first law of pure innocence, 
which left no room for repentance, nor the deeds of the law of nature, how 
highly soever improved, nor the deeds of the ceremonial law, (the blood of bulls 
and goats could not take away sin,) nor the deeds of the moral law, which are 
certainly included, for he speaks of that law by which is the knowledge of sin, 
and those works which might be matter of boasting. Man, in his depraved 
state, under the power of such corruption, could never, by any works of his 
own, gain acceptance with God; but it must be resolved purely into the free 
grace of God, given through Jesus Christ to all true believers that receive it as 
a free gift. If we had never sinned, our obedience to the law would have been 
our righteousness; ‘Do this, and live.” But having sinned, and being cor- 
rupted, nothing that we can do will atone for our former guilt. It was by 
their obedience to the moral law that the Pharisees looked for justification, 
Lu. xviii. 11. Now there are two things from which the apostle here argues: 
the guiltiness of man, to prove that we cannot be justified by the works of the 
law; and the glory of God, to prove that we must be justified by faith. 

First. He argues from man’s guiltiness, to shew the folly of expecting justifi- 
cation by the works of the law. ‘lhe argument is very plain: we can never be 
justified and saved by the law that we have broken. A convicted traitor can 
never come off by pleading the statute of 25 Edw. IIL, for that law discovers 
his crime and condemns him: indeed, if he had never broken it, he might have 
been justified by it; but now it is past that he has broken it, and there is no 
way of coming off but by pleading the act of indemnity, upon which he has 
surrendered and submitted himself, and humbly and penitently claiming the 
benefit of it and casting himself upon it. Now concerning the guiltiness of man, 

1. He fastens it particularly upon the Jews; for they were the men that made 
their boast of the law, and set up for justification by it. He had quoted several 
scriptures out of the Old Testament to shew this corruption. ow, says he, 
(ver. 19,) this that *‘the law says to those who are under the law;” this con- 
viction belongs to the Jews as well as others, for it is written in their law. 
The Jews boasted of their being under the law, and placed a great deal of con- 
fidence in it: ‘ But, says he, ‘the law convicts and condemns you—you see it 
does.’ That “every mouth may be stopped ”—that all boasting may be silenced. 
See the method that God takes both in justifying and condemning: he stops 
every mouth; those that are justified have their mouths stopped by an humble 
conviction ; those that are condemned have their mouths stopped too, for they 
shall at last be convinced, (Jude 15), and sent speechless to hell, Mat. xxii. 12. 
* Alliniquity shall stop her mouth,” Ps. evii. 42. 

2. He extends it in_general to all the world; “That all the world may 
become guilty before God.” If the world hes in wickedness, (1 Jno. v. 19,) 
to be sure it is guilty. ‘‘ May become guilty;” that is, may be proved guilty, 
liable to punishment, all “by nature children of wrath,” £ph. ii. 3. They must 
all plead guilty; those that stand most upon their own justification will cer- 
tainly be cast. Guilty before God is a dreadful word, before an all-seeing God, 
that is not, nor ean be, deceived in his judgment—before a just and righteous 
judge, who will by no means clear the guilty. All are guilty, and therefore all 
have need of a righteousness wherein to appear before God. “For all have 
sinned,” ver. 23; all are sinners by nature, by practice, “and have come short 
of the glory of God”—have failed of that which is the chief end of man. “Come 
short,” as the archer comes short of the mark, as the runner comes short of the 
prize; so come short, as not only not to win, but to be great losers. ‘“ Come 
short of the glory of God.” ist. Come short of glorifying God: see ch. i, 21, 
* They glorified him not as God.” Man was placed at the head of the visible 
creation, actively to glorify that great Creator whom the inferior creatures 
could glorify only objectively ; but man by sin comes short of this, and, instead 
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of glorifying God, dishonours him, It is a very melancholy consideration, to 
fave seis ae children of men, who were made to glorify God, and to think 
how few there are that do it. 2nd. Come short of glorying before God. 
There is no boasting of innocency: if we go about to glory before God, to boast 
of any thing we are, or have, or do, this will be an everlasting estoppel—that we 
have all sinned, and this will silence us. We may glory before men, who are 
shortsighted, and cannot search our hearts,—who are corrupt, as we are, and 
well enough pleased with sin; but there is no glorying before God, who cannot 
endure to look upon iniquity. 3rd. Come short of being glorified by God. 
Come short of justification, or acceptance with God, which is glory begun— 
come short of the holiness or sanctification which is the glorious image of God 
upon man, and have overthrown all hopes and expectations of being glorified 
with God in heaven by any righteousness of their own. It is impossible now to 
et to heaven in the way of spotless innocency. That passage is blocked up. 
There is a cherub and a flaming sword set to keep that way to the tree of life. 

3. Farther to drive us off from expecting justification by the law, he ascribes 
this conviction to the law; ver. 20, “ For by the law is the knowledge of sin,” 
That law which convicts and condemns us can never justify us. The law is 
the straight rule, that rectum which is index sui et obliqui,— that which points 
out the right and the wrong ;” itis the proper use and intendment of the law 
to open our wound, and therefore not likely to be the remedy. ‘That which is 
searching is not sanative. Those that would know sin must get the knowledge 
of the law in its strictness, extent, and spiritual nature. If we compare our 
own hearts and lives with this rule, we shall discover wherein we have turned 
aside. Paul makes this use of the law, ch. vii. 9. “ Therefore by the deeds of the 
law shall no flesh be justified in his sight. Observe, ist. No flesh shall be 
justified,” no man, no corrupted man, (Gen. vi. 3,) ‘for that he also is flesh,” 
sinful and depraved; therefore not justified, because we are flesh. The cor- 
ruption that remains in our nature will for ever obstruct any justification by 
our own works, which, coming from flesh, must needs taste of the cask, 
Job xiv. 4. 2nd. Not justified in his sight. THe does not deny that justification 
which was by the deeds of the law in the sight of the church; they were, in 
their church-estate, as embodied in a polity, a holy people, a nation of priests ; 
but as the conscience stands in relation to God, in his sight, we cannot be jus- 
tified by the deeds of the law. The apostle refers to Ps. exlili, 2. _ 

Secondly. He argues from God’s glory to prove that Justification must be 
expected only by faith in Christ’s righteousness. There is no justification by 
the works of the law. Must guilty man then remain eternally under wrath? 
Is there no hope? Is the wound become incurable because of transgression ? 
No, blessed be God, it is not, ver. 21, 22; there is another way laid open for us, 
“the righteousness of God without the law is manifested” now under the 
Gospel. Justification may be obtained without the keeping of Moses’ law: 
and this is called “the righteousness of God,” righteousness of his ordaining, 
and providing, and accepting,—righteousness which he confers upon us; as the 
Christian armour is called the armour of God, Eph. vi. 11. ae * 

1. Now concerning this righteousness of God observe, 1st. That it is mani- 
fested. The gospel way of justification is a highway, a plain way, it is laid open 
for us: the brazen serpent is lifted up upon the pole; we are not left to grope 
our way in the dark, but it is manifested to us. 2nd. It is without the law. 
Here he obviates the method of the judaizing Christians, who would needs join 
Christ and Moses together—owning Christ for the Messiah, and yet too fondly 
retaining the law, keeping up the ceremonies of it, and imposing it upon the 
Gentile converts: No, says he, it is without the law. The righteousness that 
Christ hath brought in is a complete righteousness. 3rd. Yet it is ‘ witnessed 
by the law and the prophets;” that is, there were types, and prophecies, and 
promises, in the Old Testament, that pointed at this. The law is so far from 
justifying us that it directs us to another way of justification, points at Christ 
as our righteousness, to whom bear all the prophets witness: see Acts x. 43. 
This might recommend it to the Jews, who were so fond of the law and the 
prophets. 4th. It is by “the faith of Jesus Christ,” that faith which hath Jesus 
Christ for its object—an ‘anointed Saviour,’ so Jesus Christ signifies. Justify- 
ing faith respects Christ as a Saviour in all his three anointed offices, as prophet, 
priest, and king—trusting in him, accepting of him, and adhering to him, in all 
these. It is by this that we become interested in that righteousness which God 
has ordained, and which Christ has brought in. 5th. It is “to all,and upon all, 
those that believe.” In this expression he inculcates that which he had been 
often harping upon, that Jews and Gentiles, if they believe, stand upon the 
same level, and are alike welcome to God through Christ; “for there is no 
difference.” Or, it is els mavtas— to all,’ offered to all in general; the Gospel 
excludes none that do not exclude themselves; but it is émi mavras tous 
motevovras, “upon all that believe,” not only tendered to them, but put upon 
them as a crown, as a robe; they are, upon their believing, interested in it, 
and entitled to all the benefits and privileges of it. 

2. But now how is this for God’s glory ? 

lst. It is for the glory of his grace; ver. 24, “ Justified freely by his grace,”— 
Swpedy TH adrov Xapire. tt is ‘by his grace,” not by the grace wrought in us as 
the papists say, confounding justification and sanctification, but by the gracious 
favour of God to us, without any merit in us so much as foreseen. And, to 
make it the more emphatic, he says it is “freely by his grace,” to shew that it 
must be understood of grace in the most proper and genuine sense. It is said 
that Joseph found grace in the sight of his master, Gen. xxxix. 4, but there was 
areason; he saw that what he did prospered. There was something in Joseph 
to invite that grace; but the grace of God communicated to us comes freely, 
freely ; it is free grace, mere mercy; nothing in us to deserve such favours; 
no, it is all “ through the redemption that is in Jesus Christ.” It comes freely 
to us, but Christ bought it, and paid dear for it, which yet is so ordered as 
not to derogate from the honour of free grace. Christ’s purchase is no bar to 
the freeness of God’s grace; for grace provided and accepted this vicarious 
satisfaction. 

2nd. It is for the glory of his justice and righteousness; ver. 25, 26, “ Whom 
God hath set forth to be a propitiation,” &c. Note, First. Jesus Christ is the 
great propitiation, or propitiatory sacrifice, typified by the ‘Aacrijp.ov, or mercy- 
seat, under the law. Heis our throne of grace, in and through whom atone- 
ment is made for sin, and our persons and performances are accepted of God, 
1 Jno. ii. 2. He is all in all in our reconciliation, not only the maker, but the 
matter of it—our priest, our sacrifice, our altar, our all. God was in Christ 
as in his merecy-seat, reconciling the world unto himself. Secondly. God hath 
set him forth to be so. God, the party offended, makes the first overtures 
towards a reconciliation, appoints the daysman; zpoclero—‘foreordained’ him 
to this, in the counsels of his love from eternity, appointed, anointed him to it, 
qualified him for it, and has exhibited him to a guilty world as their propitiation: 
see Mail. iii. 17; xvii. 5. Thirdly. That by faith in his blood we become inter- 
ested in this propitiation. Christ is the propitiation ; there is the healing plaister 
provided, Faith is the applying of this plaister to the wounded soul. And this 
faith in the business of justification hath a special regard to the blood of Christ, 
as that which made the atonement; for such was the Divine appointment, that 
without blood there should be no remission, and no blood but his would do 
it effectually. Here may be an allusion to the sprinkling of the blood of the 
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blood of Christ is the blood of sprinkling. Fourthly. That all who by faith are 
interested in this propitiation have “ the remission of their sins that are past.” 
It was for this that Christ was set forth to be a propitiation, in order to remis- 
sion, to which the reprieves of his patience and forbearance were a very encou- 
raging preface. ‘“‘Through the forbearance of God.” Divine patience has 
kept us out of hell, that we might have space to repent, and get to heaven. 
Some refer the “sins that are past” to the sins of the Old Testament saints, 
which were pardoned for the sake of the atonement which Christ in the fulness 
of time was to make, which looked backward as well as forward. “® Past 
through the forbearance of God.” It is owing to the Divine forbearance that 
we were not taken away in the very act of sin. Several Greek copies make év 717 
dvoxy tov Ocov— through the forbearance of God,” to begin ver. 26, and they 
denote two precious fruits of Christ’s merit and God’s grace :—Remission: dca 
thy wapeow— for the remission;” and reprieves: ‘‘the forbearance of God.” 
It is owing to the master’s goodness and the dresser’s mediation that barren 
trees are let alone in the vineyard; and in both God’s righteousness is declared, 
in that without a mediator and a propitiation he would not only not pardon, 
but not so much as forbear, not spare a moment; it is owing to Christ that 
there is ever a sinner on this side hell. Fifthly. That God does in all this 
declare his righteousness. This he insists upon with a great deal of emphasis; 
“To declare, I say, at this time his righteousness.” It is repeated, as that 
which has in it something surprising. He declares his righteousness, Ist. In 
the propitiation itself. ever was there such a demonstration of the justice 
and holiness of God as there was in the death of Christ. It appears that he 
hates sin, when nothing less than the blood of Christ would satisfy for it. 
Finding sin, though but imputed, upon his own Son, he did not spare him 
because he had made himself sin for us, 2 Cor. v.21. The iniquities of us all 
being laid upon him, though he was the Son of his love, yet it pleased the Lord 
to bruise him, Zsa. lili. 10. 2nd. In the pardon upon that propitiation ; so it 
follows, by way of explication; “That he might be just, and the justifier of 
him that believeth.” ercy and truth are so met together, righteousness and 
peace have so kissed each other, that it is now become not only an aet of grace 
and merey, but an act of righteousness, in God, to pardon the sins of penitent 
believers, having accepted the satisfaction that Christ by dying made to his 
justice for them. It would not comport with his justice to demand the debt 
of the principal when the surety has paid it and he has accepted that payment 
in full satisfaction : see 1 Jno. i.9. He is just, that is, faithful to his word. 

3rd. It is for God’s glory; for boasting is thus excluded, ver. 27. God will 
have the great work of the justification and salvation of sinners carried on from 
first to last in such a way as to exclude boasting, that no flesh may glory in his 
presence, 1 Cor. i. 29—31. Now, if justification were by the works of the law, 
boasting would not be excluded. How should it? If we were saved by our 
own works, we might put the crown upon our own heads. But the law of 
faith, that is, the way of justification by faith, doth for ever exclude boasting ; 
for faith is a depending, self-emptying, self-denying grace, and casts every 
crown before the throne; therefore it is most for God’s glory that thus we 
should be justified. Observe, He speaks of the law of faith. Believers are not 
left lawless: faith is a law, it isa working grace, wherever it is in truth; and 
yet, because it acts in a strict and close dependence upon Jesus Christ, it 
excludes boasting. From all this he draws this conelusion; ver. 28, ‘‘ That a 
man is justified by faith without the deeds of the law.” 
_ Thirdly. In the close of the chapter he shews the extent of this privilege of 
justification by faith, and that it is not the peculiar privilege of the Jews, but 
pertains to the Gentiles also; for he had said (ver. 23) that there is no differ- 
ence: andas to this, 1. He asserts and proves it; ver. 29, 30, “Is he the God of 
the Jews only ?” He argues from the absurdity of such a supposition. Can it 
be imagined that a God of infinite love and mercy should limit and confine his 
favours to that little perverse people of the Jews, leaving all the rest of the 
children of men in a condition eternally desperate? This would by no means 
agree with the idea we have of the Divine goodness, for his “tender mercies 
are over all his works;” therefore it is one God of grace that “justifies the 
circumcision by faith, and the uncircumcision through faith;” that is, both in 
one and the same way. However the Jews, in favour of themselves, will needs 
fancy a difference, really there is no more difference than between by and 
through, that is, no difference at all. 2. He obviates an objection, ver. 31, as 
if this doctrine did nullify the law, which they knew came from God: ‘No,’ 
says he, ‘though we do say that the law will, not justify us, yet we do not 
therefore say that it was given in vain, or is of no use to us; no, we establish 
the right use of the law, and secure its standing, by fixing it on the right basis. 
The law is still of use to convince us of what is past, and to direct us for the 
future; though we cannot be saved by it as a covenant, yet we own it, and 
submit to it, as a rule in the hand of the Mediator, subordinate to the law 
of grace; and thus are so far from overthrowing that we establish the law.’ 
Let those consider this who deny the obligation of the moral law on believers. 

{‘ Yea, we establish the law.” This is done in the following manner: 1. God 
shewed respect to it, in being unwilling to pardon sinners without an atone- 
ment. 2. Jesus Christ came to magnify it, and to make it honourable. 3. The 
plan of justification by faith leads to an observance of the law. We do not 
easily and readily repeat that which overwhelms our best friends in calamity ; 
and we are brought to hate that which inflicted such woes on the Sayiour’s 
soul, The sentiment recorded by Watts is as true as it is beautiful,— 


‘T'was for my sins my dearest Lord 
Hung on the cursed tree, 
And groan’d away his dying life, 
For thee, my soul, for thee. 


O how I hate those lusts of mine 
That crucified my Lord; 

Those sins that pierced and nail’d his flesh 
Fast to the fatal wood. 


Yes, my Redeemer, they shall die, 
My heart hath so decreed; 

Nor will I spare the guilty things 
That made my Saviour bleed,’ 


This is an advantage in moral influence which no cold, abstract law ever has 
over the human mind. And one of the chief glories of the plan of salvation is, 
that, while the sinner is justified, it brings a new set of influences from heaven, 
more tender and mighty than can 4 drawn from any other source, to produce 


obedience to the law of God.—A. B. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The great gospel doctrine of justification by faith without the works of the law was so 
very contrary to the notions the Jews had learnt from those that sat in Moses’ chair, 
that it would hardly go down with them; and therefore the apostle insists very largely 
upon it, and labours much in the confirmation and illustration of it. He had before 


sacrifices under the law, as Ha, xxiy. a is the bunch of hyssop, and the |) proved it by reason and argument, now in this chapter he proves it by example, which 
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in some places serves for confirmation as well as illustration. The example he pitches 
upon is that of Abraham, whom he chooses to mention because the Jews gloried much 
in their relation to Abraham, put it in the first rank of their external privileges that 
they were Abraham's seed, and truly they had Abraham for their father. Therefore 
this instance was likely to be more taking and convincing to the Jews than any other. 
His argument stands thus: ‘ All that are saved are justified in the same way as Abra- 
ham was; but Abraham was justified by faith, and not by works; therefore all that 
are saved are so justified ;’ for it would easily be acknowledged that Abraham was the 
father of the faithful. Now this is an argument, not only @ pari,—‘from an equal 
case,’ as they say, but a fortiori,—‘from a stronger case.’ If Abraham, a man so 
famous for works, so eminent in holiness and obedience, was nevertheless justified by 
faith only, and not by those works, how much less can any other, especially any of 
those that spring from him, and come so far short of him in works, set up for a justifi- 
cation by their own works? And it proves likewise, ex abundanti,—‘ the more abun- 
dantly,’ as some observe, that we are not justified, no, not by those good works which 
flow from faith, as the matter of our righteousness; for such were Abraham’s works, 
and are we better than he? The whole chapter is taken up with his discourse upon 
this instance, and there is this in it which hath a particular reference to the close of the 
foregoing chapter, where he had asserted that, in the business of justification, Jews and 
Gentiles stand upon the same level. Now in this chapter, with a great deal of cogency 
of argument, I. He proves that Abraham was justified, not by works, but by faith, 
ver. |—8. II. He observes when and why he was so justified, ver. 9—17. III. He 
describes and commends that faith of his, ver. 17—22. IV. He applies all this to us, 
ver. 22—25. And, if he had now been in the school of Tyrannus, he could not have 
disputed more argumentatively. 


IA) HAT shall we say then that 


<= Abraham our father, as per- 
taining to the flesh, hath 
found? 2 Forif Abraham 
were justified by works, he 
hath whereof to glory; but 
_hot before God. 3 For what 


saith the scripture? Abra- 


a Saal SIPS) 
465 85 7 eye" ham believed God, and it 
“GO WOR was counted unto him for 


righteousness. 4 Now to him that worketh is the 


reward not reckoned of grace, but of debt. 5 But 


to him that worketh not, but believeth on him that 
justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for right- 
eousness. 6 Even as David also describeth the 
blessedness of the man, unto whom God imputeth 
righteousness without works, 7 Saying, Blessed 
are they whose iniquities are forgiven, and whose 
sins are covered. 8 Blessed zs the man to whom 


the Lord will not impute sin. 


Here the apostle proves that Abraham was justified not by works, but by 
faith. Those that of all men contended most vigorously for a share in right- 
eousness by the privileges they pk hehe and the works they performed, were 
the Jews, and therefore he appeals to the case of Abraham their father, and 

uts his own name to the relation, being a Hebrew of the Hebrews; “ Abra- 

am our father.” Now surely his prerogative must needs be as great as theirs 
who claim it as his seed according to the flesh. Now what has he found? All 
the world is seeking; but, while the most are wearying themselves for very 
vanity, none can be truly reckoned to have found but those who are justified 
before God; and thus Abraham, like a wise merchant, seeking goodly pearls, 
found this one pearl of great price. What has he found, cata oapka—‘as per- 
taining to the flesh,” that is, by circumcision and his external privileges and 
peri crmanees 2 These the apostle calls flesh, Phil. iii. 3. Now what did he get 
by these? Was he justified by them? Was it the merit of his works that 
recommended him to God’s acceptance? No, by no means, which he proves by 
several arguments. j 

First. If he had been justified by works, room would have been left for 
boasting, which must for ever be excluded. If so, “he hath whereof to glory,” 
ver. 2, which is not to be allowed. ‘But,’ might the Jews say, ‘was not his 
hame made great, (Gen. xii. 2,) and then might not he glory?’ Yes, “but_not 
before God ;” he might deserve well of men, but he could never merit of God. 
Paul himself had whereof to glory before men, and we have him sometimes 
giorving in it, yet with humility; but nothing to glory in before God, 1 Cor. iv.4; 

hil. iii. 8,9: so Abraham. Observe. He takes it for granted that man must 
not pretend to glory in anything before God; no, not Abraham, as great and 
as good a man as he was; and therefore he fetches an argument from it; it 
would be absurd for him that glorieth to glory in any but the Lord. ‘ 

Secondly. It is expressly said that Abraham’s faith was counted to him for 
ee oneness 5 “What saith the Scripture?” ver. 3. In all controversies in 
religion this must be our question, ‘‘ What saith the Scripture?” It is not 
what this great man and the other good man say, but what saith the Scrip- 
ture? Ask counsel at this Abel, and so end the matter, 2 Sam. xx. 18. “To 
the law and the testimony,” Jsa. viii. 20, thither is the last appeal. Now the 
Scripture saith that “ Abraham believed, and this was counted to him for 
righteousness,” Gen. xv. 6; therefore he had not whereof to glory before God, 
it being purely of free grace that it was so imputed, and having not in itself 
anything of the formal nature of a righteousness, farther than as God himself 
Was graciously pleased so to count it to him. It is mentioned in Genesis, upon 
occasion of a very signal and remarkable act of faith concerning the promised 
seed, and is the more observable in that it followed upon a grievous conflict he 

had with unbelief; his faith was now a victorious faith, newly returned 
from the battle. It is not the perfect faith that is required to justification,— 
‘there may be acceptable faith where there are remainders of unbelief,—but the 

Prevailing faith, the faith that has the upper hand of unbelief. er 4 
__[‘ Righteousness” means here, as it does in many other passages, justification. 
e sense then is, ‘Faith was imputed to him for justification,’ that is, that he 
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might be justified, or in order to his becoming and being treated as righteous: 
see ch. x. 4, “ Christ is the end of the law for righteousness,” that is, in order 
that every one that believes may be regarded as righteous. Nothing is more 
familiar than this use of the POC here used by the apostle. It points out 
the design with which any thing is done as “unto repentance,” that men may 
repent, Mat. iii. 11; “ unto death,” that we may die, ch. vi. 3. So.“ unto salva- 
tion,” ch, xi. 1; “unto condemnation,” Lu. xxiv. 20. Or it indicates the result, 
ch. x. 10, “ With the heart man believeth unto righteousness,” that is, so that 
he is justified, regarded, and treated as righteous. This view of the passage 
expresses accurately the apostle’s meaning. It was not as ‘one who works,’ 
but as a believer, that Abraham was regarded in his justification. It was not 
works, but faith, that was imputed to him, in order to his being introduced 
into the number and blessings of the righteous. Faith, therefore, was not the 
ground of his justification, but the means of his being justified.—H.] 

Thirdly. If he had been justified by faith the reward would haye been of 
debt, and not of grace, which is not to be imagined. This is his argument, 
ver. 4,5: Abraham’s reward was God himself; so he had told him but just 
before, Gen. xv. 1, “I am thy exceeding great reward.” Now, if Abraham had 
merited this by the perfection of his obedience, it had not been an act of 
grace in God, but Abraham might have demanded it with as much confidence 
as ever any labourer in the vineyard demanded the penny he had earned. But 
this cannot be; it is impossible for man, much more guilty man, to make God 
a debtor to him, ch. xi. 35. No, God will have free grace to have all the 
glory, grace for grace’s sake, Jno. i.16.. And therefore “to him that worketh 
not,” that can pretend to no such merit, nor shew any worth or value in his 
work, which may answer such a reward, but disclaiming any such pretension, 
casts himself wholly upon the free grace of God in Christ by a lively, active 
obedient faith,—to such a one “faith is counted for righteousnes,” is accepted 
of God asthe qualification required in all those that shall be pardoned and 
saved. ‘‘Him that justifieth the ungodly,” that is, him that was before 
ungodly. His former ungodliness was no bar to his justification upon his 
believing: tov dcefn,—‘ that ungodly one,’ that is, Abraham, who, before his 
conversion, it should seem, was carried down the stream of the Chaldean 
idolatry, Jos. xxiv, 2. No room, therefore, is left for despair, though God 
clears not the impenitent guilty, yet through Christ he justifies the ungodly. 

Fourthly. He farther illustrates this by a passage out of the Psalms, where 
David speaks of the remission of sins, the prime branch of justification, as 
constituting the happiness and blessedness of a man, pronouncing blessed, not 
the man who has no sin, or none which deserved death,—for then, while man is 
so sinful, and God so righteous, where would be the blessed man ?—but “ the 
man to whom the Lord imputeth not sin,” who, though he cannot plead, Not 
guilty, pleads the act of indemnity, and his plea is allowed. It is quoted from 

'S. XXXxii. 1, 2, where observe, 1. The nature of forgiveness. It is the remis- 
sion of a debt or a crime; it is the covering of sin, as a filthy thing, as the 
nakedness and shame of the soul. God is said to cast sin behind his back, to 
hide his face from it, which, and the like expressions, imply that the ground of 
our blessedness is not our innocency, or our not having sinned,—a thing is, and 
is filthy, though covered; justification does not make the sin not to have 
been, or not to have been sin,—but God’s not laying it to our charge, as it 
follows here; it is God’s not imputing sin, ver. 8, which makes it wholly a 
gracious act of God, not dealing with us in strict justice, as we have deserved, 
not entering into judgment, not marking iniquities ; all which, being purely acts 
of grace, the acceptance and the reward cannot be expected as due debts; and 
therefore Paul infers, ver. 6, that it is the imputing of righteousness without 
works. 2. he blessedness of it; Blessed are they. When it is said, “‘ Blessed 
are the undefiled in the way, blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel of 
the wicked,” &c., the design is to shew the characters of those that are blessed ; 
but when it is said, “‘ Blessed are those whose iniquities are forgiven,” the 
design is to shew what that blessedness is, and what is the ground and foun- 
dation of it. Pardoned people are the only blessed people. ‘The sentiments of 
the world are, those are happy that have a clear estate, and are out of debt 
to man; but the sentence of the word is, Those are happy that have their 
debts to God discharged. O how much therefore is it our interest to make 
it sure to ourselves that our sins are pardoned! For this is the foundation 
of all other benefits. So and sol will do for them; for I will be merciful, 
Heb, viii. 12. 


9 Cometh this blessedness then upon the circum- 
cision only, or upon the uncircumcision also? for we 
say that faith was reckoned to Abraham for right- 
eousness. 10 How was it then reckoned? when he 
was in circumcision, or in uncircumcision ? Not in 
circumcision, but in uncireumcision. 11 And he 
received the sign of circumcision, a seal of the right- 
eousness of the faith which he had yet being uncir- 
cumcised: that he might be the father of all them 
that believe, though they be not circumcised; that 
righteousness might be imputed unto them also: 
12 And the father of circumcision to them who are 
not of the circumcision only, but who also walk in the 
steps of that faith of our father Abraham, which he 
had being yet uncircumcised, 13 For the promise, 
that he should be the heir of the world, was not to 
Abraham, or to his seed, through the law, but through 
the righteousness of faith. 14 For if they which 
are of the law de heirs, faith is made void, and the 
promise made of none effect: 15 Because the law 
worketh wrath: for where no law is, there is no trans- 
gression. 16 Therefore it is of faith, that a maght 
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be by grace; to the end the promise might be sure 
to all the seed; not to that only which is of the law, 
but to that also which is of the faith of Abraham; 
who is the father of us all, 17 (As it is written, I 
have made thee a father of many nations, ) 


St. Paul observes in this paragraph when and why Abraham was thus justi- 
fied, for he has several things to remark upon that. It was before he was 
circumcised, and before the giving of the law, and there was a reason for both. 

First. It was before he was circumcised, ver. 10. His faith was counted to 
him for righteousness while he was in uncircumcision. It was imputed 
Gen. xv. 6, and he was not circumcised till ch. xvii. Abraham is expressly sai 
to be justified by faith fourteen years, some say twenty-five years, before he 
was circumcised. Now this the apostle takes notice of in answer to the ques- 
tion, ver. 9, ‘‘ Cometh this blessedness then on the circumcision only, or on the 
uncireumeision also?” Abraham was pardoned and accepted in uncircum- 
cision, a circumstance which, as it might silence the fears of the poor uncir- 
cumcised Gentiles, so it might lower the pride and conceitedness of the Jews, 
who gloried in their circumcision, as if they had the monopoly of all happiness. 
Here are two reasons why Abraham was justified by faith in uncircumcision: 


1. That circumcision might be ‘Sa seal of the righteousness of faith,” ver. 11. | 


The tenor of the covenants must first be settled before the seal can be 
annexed. Sealing supposes a previous bargain, which is confirmed and ratified 
by that ceremony. After Abraham’s justification by faith had continued 
several years only a grant by parole, for the confirmation of Abraham’s faith 
God was pleased to appoint a sealing ordinance, and Abraham received it; 
though it was a bloody ordinance, yet he submitted to it, and even received 
it as a special favour, “the sign of circumcision,” &c. Now we may hence 
observe, Ist. The nature of sacraments in general; they are signs and seals, 
signs to represent and instruct, seals to ratify and confirm. They are signs of 
absolute grace and fayour; they are seals of the conditional promises; nay, 
they are mutual seals; God does in the sacraments seal to us to be to us a God, 
and we do therein seal to him to be to him a people. 2nd. The nature of 
circumcision in particular; it was the initiating sacrament of the Old Testa- 
ment; and it is here said to be, First. “A sign,” a sign of that original 
corruption which we are all born with, and which is cut off by spiritual 
circumcision, a commemorating sign of God’s covenant with Abraham, a 
distinguishing sign between Jews and Gentiles, a sign of admission into the 
visible church, a sign prefiguring baptism, which comes in the room of circum- 
cision, now under the Gospel, when, the blood of Christ being shed, all bloody 
ordinances are abolished; it was‘an outward and sensible sign of an inward 
and spiritual grace signified thereby.’ Secondly. ‘ A seal of the righteousness 
of the faith.” In general it was a seal of the covenant of grace, particularly of 
justification by faith, the covenant of grace, called “the righteousness which 
is of faith,” ch. x. 6, and it refers to an Old Testament promise, Deu. xxx. 12. 
Now if infants were then capable of receiving a seal of the covenant of grace, 
which proves that they then were within the verge of that covenant, how they 
come to be now cast out of the covenant and incapable of the seal, and by 
what severe sentence they were thus rejected and incapacitated, those are 
concerned to make out that not only reject, but nullify and reproach, the 
baptism of the seed of believers. 

{This affords, we think, something more than a dubious glimpse into the 
question that is often put by a distracted mother, when her babe is taken away 
from her—when all the converse it ever had with the world amounted to the 
gaze upon it of a few months or a few opening smiles, which marked the dawn 
of felt enjoyment; and ere it had reached perhaps the lisp of infancy, it, all un- 
conscious of death, had to wrestle through a period of sickness with its power, 
and at length to be overcome by it. Oh, it little knew what an interest it had 
ereated in that home where it was so passing a visitant; nor, when carried to 
its early grave, what a tide of emotion it would raise among the few acquaint- 
ances it left behind it! On it too baptism was imprest as a seal, and as a sign 
it was never falsified. There was no positive unbelief in its little bosom—no 
resistance yet put forth to the truth—no love at all for the darkness rather than 
the light—nor had it yet fallen into that great condemnation which will attach 
to all who perish because of unbelief, that their deeds are evil. It is interesting 
to know that God instituted circumcision for the infant children of Jews, and at 
least suffered baptism for the infant children of those who profess Christianity. 
Should the child die in infancy, the use of baptism as a sign has never been 
thwarted by it; and may we not be permitted to indulge a hope so pleasing, 
as that the use of baptism as a seal remains in all its entireness—that he who 
sanctioned the affixing of it to a babe will fulfil upon it the whole expression of 
this ordinance? And when we couple with this the known disposition of our 
great Forerunner—the love that he manifested to children on earth—how he 
suffered them to approach his person—and, lavishing endearment and kindness 
upon them in the streets of Jerusalem, told his disciples that the presence and 
company of such as these in heaven formed one ingredient of the joy that 
was set before him—tell us if Christianity do not throw a pleasing radiance 
around an infant’s tomb? And should any parent who hears us feel softened 
by the touching remembrance of a light that twinkled a few short months 
under his roof, and at the end of its little period expired—we cannot think 
that we venture too far when we say that he has only to persevere in the faith 
and in the following of the Gospel, and that very light will again shine upon 
him in heaven. ‘The blossom which withered here upon its stalk has been 
transplanted there to a place of endurance; and it will then gladden that eye 
which now weeps out the agony of an affection that has been sorely wounded; 
and in the name of him who, if on earth, would have wept along with them, 
do we bid all believers present, to sorrow not even as others which have no 
hope, but to take comfort in the thought of that country where there is no 
sorrow and no separation. 

‘Oh, when a mother meets on high 
The babe she lost in infaney, 
Hath she not then, for pains and fears— 
The day of woe, the watchful night— 
For all her sorrow, all her tears— 
An overpayment of delight ?’—C.] 


2. “That he might be the father of all those that believe.” Not but that 
there were those that were justified by faith before Abraham; but of Abraham 
first it is particularly observed, and in him commenced a much clearer and 
fuller dispensation of the covenant of grace than any that had been before 
extant; and therefore he is called “the father of all that believe,” because 
he was so eminent a believer, and_so eminently justified by faith, as Jabal 
was the father of shepherds, and Jubal of musicians, Gen. iv. 4, 21. “The 
father of all those that believe;” that is, a standing pattern of faith, as 
parents are examples to their Goa and a standing precedent of justi- 
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| fication by faith, as the liberties, privileges, honours, and estates of the 
fathers descend to their children. Abraham was the father of believers, 
because to him particularly the Magna Charta was renewed. Ist. The father 
of believing Gentiles, “ though they be not circumcised.” Zaccheus, a publican, 
if he believe, is reckoned a son of Abraham, Zw. xix. 9.. Abraham being him- 
self uncircumcised when he was justified by faith, uncircumcision can never 
be a bar. Thus were the doubts and fears of the poor Gentiles anticipated, 
/and no room left to question but that righteousness might be imputed to 
them also, Col. iii. 11; Gal. v.6. 2nd. The father of believing Jews, not merely 
as circumcised, and of the seed of Abraham according to the flesh, but because 
believers, because they ‘“‘are not of the circumcision only,” that is, are not 
only circumcised, “but walk in the steps of that faith;” have not only the 
sign, but the thing signified; not only are of Abraham’s family, but follow the 
example of Abraham’s faith. See here who are the genuine children and 
lawful successors of those that were the church’s fathers; not those that sit 
|in their chairs and bear their names, but those that tread in their steps; this 
| is the line of succession which holds, notwithstanding interruptions. It seems, 
then, those were most loud and forward to call Abraham father that had least 
title to the honours and privileges of his children. Thus, those have most 
/reason to call Christ father, not that bear his name in being Christians in pro- 
fession, but that tread in his steps. 

Secondly. It was before the giving of the law, ver. 13—16. The former 
observation is levelled against those that, confined justification to the circum- 
cision, this against those that expected it by the law; now the promise was 
page to Abraham long before the law. Compare Gal. iii. 17, 18. Now 
observe, 

1. What that promise was; “that he should be the heir of the world,” that is, 
of the land of Canaan, the choicest spot of ground in the world; or the father 
of many nations of the world who sprang from him besides the Israelites; or 
the heir of the comforts of the life which now is. ‘The meek are said to 
inherit the earth, and the world is theirs. Though Abraham had so little of 
the world in possession, yet he was heir of it all. Or, rather, it points at 
Christ, the seed here mentioned: compare Gai. iii. 16, “To thy seed, which is 
Christ.” Now Christ is the heir of the world, the ends of the earth are his 
possession, and it is in him that Abraham was so. And it refers to that 
promise, Gen. xii. 3, ** In thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed.” 

2. How it was made to him; “ Not through the law, but through the right- 
eousness of faith.” “ Not through the law,” for that was not yet given; but 
it was upon that believing which was counted to him for righteousness; it was 
upon his trusting God in his leaving his own country when God commanded 
him, Heb. xi. 8. Now being by faith it could not be by the law, which he 
proves by the opposition there is between them, ver. 14, 15, “If those who are 
of the law be heirs;” that is, those, and those only, and they by virtue of the 
law,—the Jews did, and still do, boast that they are the rightful heirs of the 
world, because to them the law was given,—then “ faith is made void;” for, if 
it were requisite to an interest in the promise that there should be a perfect 
performance of the whole law, then the promise can never take its effect, nor 
is it to any purpose for us to depend upon it, since the way to life by perfect 
obedience to the law, and spotless, sinless innocency, is wholly blocked up, and 
the law in itself opens no other way. This he proves, ver. 15, ‘“‘ The law 
worketh wrath,” wrath in us to God; it irritates and provokes that carnat 
mind which is enmity to God, as the damming up of a stream makes it swell; 
wrath in God against us: it works this, that is, it discovers it, or our breach 
of the law works it. Now it is certain that we can never expect the inherit- 
ance by a law that worketh wrath. How the law works wrath he shews 
very concisely in the latter part of the verse, ‘‘ Where no law is there is no 
transgression,” an acknowledged maxim, which implies, where there is a law 
there is transgression, and that transgression is provoking, and so the law 
worketh wrath. 

3. Why the promise was made to him by faith; for three reasons, ver. 16. 
Ist. ‘That it might be by grace,” that grace might have the hononr of it; 
‘“‘ by grace, and not by the law; by grace, and not of debt, not of merit;” that 
Grace, grace, might be cried to every stone, especially to the top-stone in this 
building. Faith hath particular reference to grace granting, as grace hath 
reference to faith receiving. By grace, and therefore through faith, Eph. ii. 8. 
For God will have every crown thrown at the feet of grace, free grace, and 
every song in heaven sung to that tune, ‘Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us 
hut unto thy name, be the praise.” 2nd. “That the promise might be sure.’ 
The first covenant, being a covenant of works, was not sure; but, through 
man’s failure, the benefits designed by it were cut off; and therefore the more 
effectually to ascertain and ensure the conveyance of the new covenant, there 
is another way found out, “not by works;” were it so, the promise would not 
be sure, because of the continual frailty and infirmity of the flesh; “but by 
faith,” which receives all from Christ, and acts in a continual dependence upon 
him, as the great trustee of our salvation, and in whose keeping it is safe. 
The covenant is therefore sure, because it is so well ordered in all things, 
2 Sam. xxiii. 5. 3rd. “ That it might be sure to all the seed.” If it had been 
by the law, it had been limited to the Jews, “to whom pertained the glory, 
and the covenants, and the giving of the law,” ch. ix. 4; but therefore it was by 
faith, that Gentiles as well as Jews might become interested in it, the spiritual 
as well as the natural seed of faithful Abraham. God would contrive the 
promise in such a way as might make it most extensive, to comprehend all 
true believers, that circumcision and uncircumcision might break no squares 3 
and for this, ver. 17, he refers us to Gen. xvii. 5, where the reason of the change 
of his name from Abram, ‘a high father, to Abraham, ‘the high father of 
a multitude,’ is thus rendered; * For a father of many nations have I made 
thee ;” that is, all believers, both before and since the coming of Christ in the 
flesh, should take Abraham for their pattern, and call him father. The Jews 
say Abraham was the father of all proselytes to the Jewish religion. ‘Behold, 
he is the father of all the world, which are gathered under the wings of the 
Divine majesty.’—Maimonides. 


17 — Before him whom he believed, even God, who 
quickeneth the dead, and calleth those things which 
be not as though they were. 18 Who against hope 
believed in hope, that he might become the father of 
many nations, according to that which was spoken, 
So shall thy seed be. 19 And being not weak in 
faith, he considered not his own body now dead, when 
he was about an hundred years old, neither yet the 
deadness of Sarah’s womb: 20 He staggered not 


‘ 
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at the promise of God through unbelief; but was 


strong in faith, giving glory to God; 21 And being 
fully persuaded that, what he had promised, he was 
able also to perform. 22 And therefore it was im- 
puted to him for righteousness. 


Having observed when Abraham was justified by faith, and why, for the 
honour of Abraham, and for example to us who call him father, the apostle 
here describes and commends the faith of Abraham, where observe, 

First. Whom he believed; “God who quickeneth.” It is God himself that 
faith fastens upon; “other foundation can no man lay.” Now observe what 
in God Abraham’s faith had an eye to; to that, certainly, which would be most 
likely to confirm his faith concerning the things promised: 1. “God who 
quiekeneth the dead.” It was promised that he should be “ the father of many 
nations,” when he and his wife were now as good as dead, Heb. xi. 11, 12; and 
therefore he looks upon God as a God that could breathe life into dry bones. 
He that quickeneth the dead can do any thing, can give a child to Abraham 
when _he is old, can bring the Gentiles, who are dead in trespasses and sins, 
to a Divine and spiritual life, Zph. ii. 1; compare Eph. i. 19, 20. 2. “ Who 
calleth things which are not as though they were;” that is, creates all things 
by the word of his power, as in the beginning, Gen. i.3; 2. Cor. iv. 6. ‘The 
justification and salvation of sinners, the espousing of the Gentiles that had 
not been a people, were a gracious calling of things which are not as though 
they were, giving being to things that were not. This expresses the sove- 
reiguty of God and his absolute power and dominion, a mighty stay to faith 
when all other props sink and totter. It is the holy wisdom and policy of faith 
to fasten particularly on that in God which is accommodated to the difficulties 
wherewith it is to wrestle, and will most effectually answer the objections. 
It is faith indeed to build upon the all-sufficiency of God for the accomplish- 
ment of that which is impossible to any thing but that all-sufficiency. Thus 
Abraham became “the father of many nations before him whom he believed,” 
that is, in the eye and account of God; or ‘like him whom he believed;’ as 
God was a common Father, so was Abraham. It is by faith in God that we 
become accepted of him and conformable to him. 

Secondly. How he believed. He here greatly magnifies the strength of 
Abraham’s faith, in several expressions. 1. ‘Against hope, he believed in 
hope,” ver. 18. ‘here was a hope against him, a natural hope. All the argu- 
ments of sense, and reason, and experience, which in such cases usually beget 
and support hope, were against him; no second causes smiled upon him, nor 
in the least favoured his hope. But against all those inducements to the con- 
trary he believed, for he had a hope for him; “ He believed in hope,” which 
arose, as his faith did, from the consideration of God's all-sufficiency. ‘* That 
he might become the father of many nations.” Therefore God, by his almighty 
grace, enabled him thus to believe against hope, that he might pass for a 
pattern of great and strong faith to all generations. It was fit that he who 
was to be the father of the faithful should have something more than ordinary 
in his faith; that in him faith should be set in its highest elevation, and so 
the endeavours of all succeeding believers be directed, raised, and quickened. 
Or this is mentioned as the matter of the promise that he believed; and he 
refers to Gen. xv. 5, “So shall thy seed be,’ as the stars of heaven, so innu- 
merable, so illustrious. This was that which he believed, when it was counted 
to him for righteousness, ver. 6. And it is observable that this particular 
instance of his faith was against hope, against the surmises and suggestions ‘of 
his unbelief. He had just before been concluding hardly that he should go 
childless, that one born in his house was his heir, ver. 2,3; and this unbelief 
was a foil to his faith, and bespeaks it a believing against hope. 2. “ Being 
not weak in faith, he considered not his own body,” ver. 19. Observe, His 
own body was now dead, become utterly unlikely to beget a child, though the 
new life and vigour that God gave him continued after Sarah was dead, 
witness his children by Keturah. When God intends some special blessing, 
some child of promise, for his people, he commonly puts a sentence of death 
upon the blessing itself, and upon all the ways that lead toit. Joseph must be 
enslaved and imprisoned before he be advanced. But Abraham did not con- 
sider this, od karevonce,—‘ he did not dwell in his thoughts upon it.’ He said 
indeed, “Shall a child he born to him that is a hundred years old,” Gen. xvii. 17. 
But that was the language of his admiration, and his desire to be farther 
satisfied, not of his doubting and distrust; his faith passed by that consi- 
deration, and thought of nothing but the faithfulness of the promise, with 
the contemplation whereof he was swallowed up, and this kept up his faith. 
“Being not weak in faith, he considered not.” It is mere weakness of faith 
that makes a man lie poring upon the difficulties and seeming impossibilities 
that lie in the way of a promise. Though it may seem to be the wisdom and 
policy of carnal reason, yet it is the weakness of faith, to look into the bottom 
of all the difficulties that arise against the promise. 3. ‘‘ He staggered not at 
the promise of God through unbelief,” ver. 20; and he therefore staggered not 
because he considered not the frowns and discouragements of second causes; 
oi’ dcexpiOn,— he disputed not;’ he did not hold any self-consultation about it, 
did not take time to consider whether he should close with it or no, did not 
hesitate or stumble at it, but, by a resolute and peremptory act of his soul, 
with a holy boldness ventured all upon the promise. e took it not for a 
point that would admit of argument or debate, but presently determined it as 
a ruled case, did not at all hang in suspense about it; ‘‘he staggered not 
through unbelief.” Unbelief is at the bottom of all our staggerings at God’s 
promises. It is not the promise that fails, but our faith that fails when we 
stagger. 4. He “was strong in faith, giving glory to God; éveduvaynwbn,— he 
was strengthened’ in faith, his faith ‘got ground by exercise, —crescit eundo. 
Though weak faith shall not be rejected, the bruised reed not broken, the 
smoking flax not quenched, yet strong faith shall be commended and honoured. 
The strength of his faith appeared in the victory it won over his fears. And 
hereby he gave glory to God; for as_ unbelief dishonours God by making him 
a liar, 1 Jno. vy. 10, 80 faith honours God by setting to its seal that he is true, 
Jno. iii. 33. Abraham’s faith gave God the glory of his wisdom, power 
holiness, goodness, and especially of his faithfulness, resting upon the word 
that he had spoken. Among men we say, ‘He that trusts another gives him 
credit, and honours him by taking his word;’ thus Abraham gave glory to 
God by trusting him. We never heard our Lord Jesus commending any thing 
so much as great faith, Mat. viii. 10, and xv. 28; therefore God gives honour 
to faith, great faith, because faith, great faith, gives honour to God. 5. He was 
“fully persuaded that what God had promised he was able also to perform ;” 
mAnpopopnets,—was ‘carried on with the greatest confidence’ and assurance ; 
it is a metaphor taken from ships that come into the harbour with full sail. 
Abraham saw the storms of doubts, and fears, and temptations likely to rise 
against the promise, upon which many a one would have shrunk back, and lain 
by for fairer days, and waited a smiling gale of sense and reason. But 
Abraham, haying taken God for his plot, and the promise for his card and 
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compass, resolves to weather his point, and, like a bold adventurer, sets up 
all his sails, breaks through all the difficulties, regards neither winds nor 
clouds, but trusts to the strength of his bottom and the wisdom and faithful- 


| ness of his pilot, and bravely makes to the harbour, and comes home an 


unspeakable gainer, Such was his full persuasion, and it was built on the 
omnipotence of God; “He was able.” Our wavyerings rise mainly from our 
distrust of the Divine power; and therefore to fix us it is requisite we believe, 
not only that he is faithful, but that he is able that hath promised. ‘ And 
therefore it was imputed to him for righteousness,” ver. 22. Because with 
such a confidence he ventured his all in the Divine promise, God graciously 
accepted him, and not only answered, but outdid his expectation. ‘This way 
of glorifying God by a firm reliance on his bare promise was so very agreeable 
to God’s design, and so very conducive to his honour, that he graciously 
accepted it as a righteousness, and justified him, though there was not that 
in the thing itself which could merit such an acceptance. ‘This shews why 
faith is chosen to be the prime condition of our justification, because it is 
grace that of all others gives glory to God. 

{It is common in Scripture to put the act for the object, especially with 
regard to faith and hope. And that this is the sense in which we are to under- 
stand the apostle when he says here, and ver. 5, that Abraham’s believing and 
his faith were counted for righteousness, appears from its being opposed to 
our works, and from the reward being reckoned of grace and not of debt. 
Whereas the act of faith itself is as much a work as any other duty commanded 
in the moral law, and were that to be reckoned to us for righteousness, the 
reward in justifying us would be a debt, due to us on account of our having 
performed that work, as a servant’s wages are for having done his master’s 
business. We find Abraham’s faith had reference to Christ the promised Seed, 
and to what should be done by him, that all nations might be blessed in him. 
What is here called faith’s being imputed or counted for righteousness, is in 
the next chapter, ver. 9—1], 18, 19, called being justified by Christ’s blood, and 
reconciled to God by the death of his Son, by whom we have received the 
atonement, and the righteousness of Christ coming upon us unto justification 
and our being made or constituted righteous by his obedience. The typical 
sacrifices were spoken of as accepted tor, or imputed to, the offerers to make 
atonement for them, or not, according as they were or were not presented to 
God, in the way of his appointment, Zev. i. 4; vii. 183 xxii. 25.—Guyse.— 
Whi believers are justified by faith, “ their faith being counted for rigiteous- 
ness,” their faith does not justify them as a part, small or great, of their right- 
eousness; but as the appointed means of uniting them to Him who has chosen, 
as the name whereby he shall be called, “the Lord our Righteousness.” And 
this is a fit appointment, even according to what we can see of it; for if we are 
to be justified altogether by another’s merits, and not in any degree by our 
own, cordial trust in that Being, and a hearty renunciation of all trust in our- 
selves, would seem to be the precise state of mind to which an efficacious 
interest in those merits ought to be annexed. Now, whether this be an act 
of the mind or not, would not seem of much importance: so long as it is so 
clearly distinguished from all other acts, and so clearly fitted for its place in 
the free justification of sinners.—O’ Brien, Bishop of Ossory. Quoted in Reli- 
gious Tract Society’s Commentary.] 


23 Now it was not written for his sake alone, that 
it was imputed tohim; 24 But for us also, to whom 
it shall be imputed, if we believe on him that raised 
up Jesus our Lord from the dead; 25 Who was 
delivered for our offences, and was raised again for 
our justification. 


In the close of the chapter he applies all to us; and, having abundantly 
proved that Abraham was justified by faith, he here concludes that his justifi- 
cation was to be the pattern or sampler of ours; ‘‘It was not written for his 
sake alone.” It was not intended only for an historical commendation of 
Abraham, or a relation of something peculiar to him,—as some antipzdobaptists 
will needs understand that circumcision was “‘a seal of the righteousness of 
the faith” (ver. 11) only to Abraham himself, and no other ;—no, the Scripture 
did not intend hereby to describe some singular way of justification that 
belonged to Abraham as his prerogative. The accounts we have of the Old 
Testament saints were not intended for histories only, barely to inform and 
divert us, but for precedents to direct us, for ensamples (1 Cor. x. 11) for our 
learning, ch. xv. 4. And this particularly concerning Abraham was written for 
us also, to assure us what that righteousness is which God requireth and 
accepteth to our salyation,—for us also, that are mean and vile, that come so 
far short of Abraham in privileges and performances,—us Gentiles as well as 
the Jews, for the blessing of Abraham comes upon the Gentiles through 
Christ,—for us on whom the ends of the world are come, as well as for the 
patriarchs ; for the grace of God is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 

jis application of it is but short. Only we may observe, 

First. Our common privilege; it shall be imputed to us, that is, righteous- 
ness shall. The gospel way of justification is by an imputed righteousness, 
péAXex Aoyitecbur,—“* it shall be imputed;” he uses a future verb to signify the 
continuation of this mercy in the church, that as it is the same now so it will 
be while God has a church in the world, and there are any of the children 
of men to be justified; for there is a fountain opened that is inexhaustible. 

Secondly. Our common duty, the condition of this privilege, and that is 
believing. The proper object of this believing is a Divine revelation. The 
revelation to Abraham was concerning a Christ to come, the revelation to us 
is concerning a Christ already come, which ditference in the revelation does not 
alter the ease. Abraham believed the power of God in raising up an Isaac 
from the dead womb of Sarah; we are to believe the same power exerted in 
a higher instance, the resurrection of Christ from the dead. The resurrection 
of Isaac was in a figure, Heb. xi. 19, the resurrection of Christ was real. Now 
we are to believe on him that raised up Christ ; not only believe his power, that 
he could do it, but depend upon his grace in raising up Christ as our surety; so 
he explains it, ver. 25, where we have a brief account of the meaning of Christ's 
death and resurrection, which are the two main hinges on which the door of 
salvation turns. 1. He “was delivered for our offences.”, God the Father 
delivered him, he delivered up himself as a sacrifice for sin. He died indeed as 
a malefactor, because he died for sin; but it was not his own sin, but the sins 
of the people. He died to make atonement for our sins, to expiate our guilt, 
to satisty Divine justice. 2. He was ‘“‘raised again for our justification,” for 
the perfecting and completing of our justification. By the merit of his death 
he paid our debt, in his resurrection he took out our acquittance. When he was 
buried he lay a prisoner in execution for our debt, which as a surety he had 
undertaken to pay; on the third day an angel was sent to roll away the stone, 
and so to discharge the prisoner, which was the greatest assurance possible that 
Diyine justice was satisfied, the debt paid, or else he would never have released 
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isoner: and therefore the apostle puts a special emphasis on Christ’s re- 
ae ; “It is Christ that died, yea rather, that has risen again,” ch. viii. 34, 

(And was raised again for our justification,” that is, that we might be 
justified. The resurrection of Christ was necessary for our justification, inas- 
much as it was the formal acceptance of his sufferings, as the expiation for 
our sins. Had he not risen we should yet be under con one 1 Cor. xv. 17. 
But as he rose from the dead he was accepted of the Father, and appeared as 
the firstfruits; that is, the forerunner and pledge of the eeemrrocune, aud com- 
plete salvation of all his people. In the Epistle to the Hebrews the apostle 
presents this idea under another form. As it was necessary, on the great day 
of atonement, that the high priest should not only slay the victim at the altar, 
but enter into the most holy place, and sprinkle the blood upon the mercy-seat, 
so our high priest, having suffered in the outer court, has passed into the 
heavens with his own blood, there to appear for our justification; that is, to 
secure for us the continued application of the merits of his death. Either, 
therefore, as the evidence of the acceptance of his sufferings as our substitute, 
or as a necessary step towards securing the application of their merit to our 
benefit, the resurrection of Christ, was essential to our justification.—H.] 

So that upon the whole matter it is very evident that we are not justified by 
the merit of our own works, but by a fiducial obediential dependence upon Jesus 
Christ and his righteousness, as the condition on our part of our right to 
impunity and salvation, which was the truth that Paul in this and the foregoing 
chapter had been fixing as the great spring and foundation of all our comfort. 

[Under the law, obedience would have been that personal thing in us which 
stood connected with our right to eternal life. Under the Gospel, faith is that 
personal thing in us which stands connected with this right; but just as the 
act of stretching forth his hand to the offered alms is that personal doing of 
the mendicant that stands connected with his possession of the money received 
by him. Any other view of faith than that which excludes boasting must be 
altogether unscriptural, and will mislead the inquirer, and may involve his 
mind in much darkness, and in very serious difficulties. Where is boasting 
then? It is excluded. By what law? Of faith. It is of faith that it might 
be by grace—not that it might be a peng of merit, but a thing of freeness—a 
present. Ye are saved by grace through faith. Conceive it a question, whether 
a dwelling house is enlightened by a candle from within or by an open window. 
The answer may justly enough be, that it is by the window—and yet the win- 
dow does not enlighten the house. It is the sun which enlightens it. The 
window is a mere opening for the transmission of that which is from without. 
Christ hath wrought out a righteousness for us that is freely offered to us of 
God. By faith we discern the reality of this offer; and all that it does is to 
strike out, as it were, an ayenue of conveyance, by which the righteousnes 
of another passes to us; and through faith are we saved by this righteous- 


ness.—C.] 
CHAPTER YV. 


The apostle, having made good his point, and fully proved justification by faith, in this 
chapter proceeds in the explication, illustration, and application of that truth. I. He 
shews the fruits of justification, ver. 1—5. II. He shews the fountain and foundation 


of justification in the death of Jesus Christ, which he discourses of at large in the rest 
of the chapter. 


Se HEREFORE being justi- 
yt fied by faith, we have peace 
ye§ with God through our Lord 
ip Jesus Christ: 2 By whom 
aig also we have access by faith 
\\), into this grace wherein we 
) stand, and rejoice in hope 
YE of the glory of God. 3 And 
@ ‘not only so, but we glory 
= in tribulations also: know- 
ing that tribulation worketh patience; 4 And pa- 
tience, experience ; and experience, hope: 5 And 
hope maketh not ashamed; because the love of God 
is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost 


which is given unto us. 


The precious benefits and privileges which flow from justification are such 
as should quicken us all to give diligence to make it sure to ourselves that we 
are justified, and then to take the comfort it renders to us, and to do the duty 
it calls for from us. The fruits of this tree of life are exceedingly precious. 

First. “ We have peace with God,” ver. 1. It is sin that breeds the quarrel 
between us and God, creates not only a strangeness, but an enmity; the holy 
righteous God cannot in honour be at peace with a sinner while he continues 
under the guilt of sin. Justification takes away the guilt, and so makes way 
for peace. And such are the benignity and good-will of God to man that, 
immediately upon the removing of that obstacle, the peace ismade. By faith 
we lay hold of God’s arm, and of his strength, and so are at peace, Isa. xxvii. 4,5. 
There is more in this peace than_barely a cessation of enmity; there is friend- 
ship and loyingkindness, for God is either the worst enemy or the best friend. 
Abraham, being justified by faith, was called “the friend of God,” Jas. ii. 23, 
which was his honour, but not his peculiar honour; Christ has called his 
disciples friends, Jno. xv. 13—15. And surely a man needs no more to make 
him happy than to have God his friend! But this is “through our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” through him as the great peacemaker, the “ Mediator between God 
and man,” that blessed Daysman that has laid his hand upon us both. Adam, 
in innocency, had peace with God immediately; there needed no such mediator. 
But to guilty sinful man it is a very dreadful thing to think of God out of 
Christ ; for he is our peace, Eph. ii. 14, not only the maker, but the matter and 
maintainer of our peace, Col. 1, 20. 

Secondly. ‘‘ We have access by faith into this grace wherein we stand,” ver. 2. 
This is a farther privilege, not only peace, but grace, “this grace,” that is, this 
favour, Observe, 1. The saints’ happy state. It is a state of grace, God’s loving- 
kindness to us, and our conformity to God; he that hath God’s love and God's 
likeness is in a state of grace. Now into this grace we haye access, tpocaywyv,— 
‘an introduction, which implies that we were not born in this state; we are 
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“by nature children of wrath,” and “the carnal mind is enmity against God; _ 
but we are brought into it. Wecould not have got into it of ourselves, nor 
have conquered the difficulties in the way, but we have a manuduction, a 
leading by the hand,—are led into it as blind, or lame, or weak people are 
led,—are introduced as pardoned offenders,—are introduced by some favourite 
at court to kiss the king’s hand, as strangers, that are to have audience, are 
conducted. MUpocaywyiv éoxyxkauev,— We have had access.’ He speaks of those 
that have been already brought out of a state of nature into a state of grace, 
Paul, in his conversion, had this access; then he was made nigh. Barnabas 
introduced him to the apostles, Acts ix. 27, and there were others that led him 
by the hand to Damascus, ver, 8, but it was Christ that introduced and led him 
by the hand into this grace. “ By whom we have access by faith.” By Christ 
as the author and principal agent, by faith as the means of this access; not by 
Christ in consideration of any merit or desert of ours, but in consideration of 
our believing dependence upon hm, and resignation of ourselves to him. 

[It would seem obvious, from the use of the word “also,” that this verse expresses 
a distinct idea from the preceding. The most common and natural construction 
of this passage is to connect the word grace with access, that is, “ access into 
this grace.” Grace then, or favour, expresses the same idea as peace with God 
in the preceding verse; and the difference between the two verses is to be found 
in the word access or introduction. The meaning then is, ‘ We are not only in- 
debted to Jesus Christ for peace with God, but also for our introduction into 
this state of favour,’ which includes, of course, liberty of access to God.—H.] 

2. Their happy standing in this state; ‘““Wherein we stand.” Not only 
wherein we are, but wherein we stand, a posture that denotes our discharge 
from guilt; we stand in the judgment, Ps. i. 5, not cast, as convicted crimi- 
nals, but our dignity and honour secured,—not thrown to the ground, as 
abjects. The phrase denotes also our progress; while we stand, we are going. 
We must not lie down, as if we had already attained, but stand as those that 
are pressing forward, stand as servants attending on Christ our Master. ‘The 
phrase denotes, farther, our perseverance: we stand firmly and safely, upheld 
by the power of God; stand as soldiers stand that keep their ground, not borne 
down by the power of the enemy. It denotes not only our admission to, but 
our confirmation in, the favour of God. It is not in the court of heaven as in 
earthly courts, where high places are slippery places; but we stand in an 
humble confidence “ of this very thing, that he who has begun the good work 
will perform it,” Phil. i. 6. 

[The word “ wherein” must refer to grace, the immediate antecedent, and not 
to faith, the more remote one. The figurative language here used is peculiarly 
expressive and appropriate. As those only who were in the fayour of ancient 
monarchs could freely approach them, and even such had generally to be led 
forward by an ‘introducer;’ so Christ, our introducer, secures access for us 
into the favour and presence of God. We come not of ourselves, but, abashed 
and humbled, are led along by our kind Mediator.—/. | 
Thirdly. We “ rejoice in hope of the glory of God.” Besides the happiness 
in hand, there is a happiness in hope, “the glory of God,” the glory which God 
will put upon the saints in heaven, glory which will consist in the vision and 
fruition of God. 1. Those, and those only, that have access by faith into the 
grace of God now, may hope for the glory of God hereafter. There is no good 
hope of glory but what is founded in grace; grace is glory begun, the earnest 
and assurance of glory ; “ He will give grace and glory,’ Ps. lxxxiy. 11. 2. Those 
who hope for the glory of God hereafter have enough to rejoice in now. It is 
the duty of those that hope for heaven to rejoice in that hope. 

Fourthly. “ We glory in tribulations also;” not only notwithstanding our 
tribulations (these do not hinder our rejoicing in hope of the glory of God,) 
but even in our tribulations, as they are working for us the weight of glory, 
2 Cor. iv. 17. Observe, What a growing increasing happiness the happiness 
of the saints is; ““ Not only so.” One would think such peace, such grace, 
such glory, and such a joy in hope of it, were more than such poor unde- 
serving creatures as we are could pretend to; and yet it is “not only so.” 
‘There are more instances of our happiness. ‘ We glory in tribulations also,” 
especially tribulations for righteousness’ sake, which seemed the greatest objec- 
tion against the saints’ happiness, whereas really their happiness did not only 
consist with, but take rise from, those tribulations; “,They rejoiced that they 
were counted worthy to suffer,’ Acts v.41. This being the hardest point, he 
sets himself to shew the grounds and reasons of it. How come we to glory 
in tribulations? Why, because tribulations, by a chain of causes, greatly 
befriend hope, which he shews in the method of its influence. 1. “* Tribula- 
tion worketh patience,” not in and of itself, but the powerful grace of God 
working in and with the tribulation. It proves, and by proving improves, 
ge as parts and gifts increase by exercise. It is not the efficient cause, 

ut yields the occasion, as steel is hardened by the fire. See how God brings 
meat out of the eater, and sweetness out of the strong. That which worketh 
patience is matter of joy; for patience does us more good than tribulations can 
do us hurt. ‘Tribulation in itself worketh impatience; but, as it is sanctified 
to the saints, it worketh patience. 2. “ Patience, experience,” ver. 4. It works 
an experience of God, and the songs he gives in the night. The patient sufferers 


have the greatest experience of the Divine consolaona, waa abound as afilic- — 


tions abound. It works an experience of ourselves. It is by tribulation that 
we make an experiment of our own sincerity, and therefore such tribulations 
are called trials. It works, doxiuiv,—‘ an approbation,’ as he is approved that 
has passed the test. Thus Job’s tribulation wrought patience, and that patience 
produced an approbation, that still he holds fast his integrity, Jobii.3. 3. “Ex- 
pone, hope.” He who, being thus tried, comes forth as gold, will thereby 
e encouraged to hope. This experiment, or approbation, is not so much the 
ground as the evidence of our hope, and a special friend to it. Experi 
God is a prop to our hope; he that hath delivered doth and will. Exvetone 
of ourselves helps to evidence our sincerity. 4. This 5p om maketh not — 
ashamed;” that is, it is a hope that will not deceive us. Nothing confounds 
more than disappointment. Everlasting shame and confusion will be caused 
by the perishing of the expectation of the wicked, “but the hope of the right- 
eous shall be gladness,” Pr. x. 28: see Ps. xxii. 5; Ixxi. 1. Or, it maketh not 
ashamed of our sufferings. Though we are counted as the offscouring of all 
things, and trodden under foot as the mire in the streets, yet, having hopes of 
glory, we are not ashamed of these sufferings. It is in a good cause, for a good 
Master, and in good hope, and therefore we are not ashamed. We will never 
think ourselves disparaged by auton that are likely to end so well. “Because 
the love of God is shed abroad.” This hope will not disappoint us, because 
it is sealed with the Holy Spirit as a spirit of love. It is the gracious work of | 
the blessed Spirit to shed abroad the love of God in the hearts of all the saints. 
“The love of God,” that is, the sense of God’s love to us, drawing out love in 
us to him again. Or, the great effects of his love; 1st. Special grace; and, 
2nd. The pleasant gust or sense of it. It ‘is shed abroad,” as sweet ointment. 
perfuming the soul, as rain watering it and making it fruitful. The ground o 
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all our comfort and holiness, and perseverance in both, is laid in the shedding ~ 


abroad of the love of God in our hearts; it is this which constrains + 
2 Cor. y. 14. Thus are we drawn and held by the bonds of love. Sense o 
God’s love to us will make us not ashamed either of our hope in him or our 
sufferings for him. : 7 
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6 For when we were yet without strength, in due 
time Christ died for the ungodly. 7 For scarcely 
for a righteous man will one die: yet peradventure 
for a good man some would even dare to die. 8 But 
God commendeth his love toward us, in that, while 
we were yet sinners, Christ died for us. 9 Much 
more then, being now justified by his blood, we shall 
be saved from wrath through him. 10 For if, when 
we were enemies, we were reconciled to God by the 
death of his Son, much more, being reconciled, we 
shall be saved by his life. 11 And not only so, but 
we also joy in God through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
by whom we have now received the atonement. 12 
Wherefore, as by one man sin entered into the world, 
and death by sin; and so death passed upon all men, 
for that all have sinned: 13 (for until the law sin 
was in the world: but sin is not imputed when there 
is nolaw. 14 Nevertheless death reigned from Adam 
to Moses, even over them that had not sinned after 
the similitude of Adam’s transgression, who is the 
figure of him that was to come. 15 But not as the 
offence, so also is the free gift. For if through the 
offence of one many be dead, much more the grace 
of God, and the gift by grace, which is by one man, 
Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto many. 16 And 
not as it was by one that sinned, so is the gift: for the 
judgment was by one to condemnation, but the free 
gift is of many offences unto justification. 17 For if 

one man’s offence death reigned by one; much 
more they which receive abundance of grace and of 
the gift of righteousness shall reign in life by one, 
Jesus Christ.) 18 Therefore as by the offence of one 
judgment came upon all men to condemnation; even 
so by the righteousness of one the free gift came upon 
all men unto justification of life. 19 For as by one 
man’s disobedience many were made sinners, so by 
the obedience of one shall many be made righteous. 
20 Moreover the law entered, that the offence might 
abound. But where sin abounded, grace did much 
more abound: 21 That as sin hath reigned unto 
death, even so might grace reign through righteous- 
ness unto eternal life by Jesus Christ our Lord, 


The apostle here describes the fountain and foundation of justification, laid in 
the death of the Lord Jesus. The streams are very sweet, but if you run them 
up to the spring-head, you will find it to be Christ’s dying for us; it is in the 
precious stream of Christ’s blood that all these privileges come flowing to us; 
and therefore he enlarges upon this instance of the love of God which is shed 
abroad. Three things he takes notice of for the explication and illustration of 
this doctrine: 1. The persons he died for, ver. 6—8. 2. The precious fruits 
of his death, ver. 9—11. 3. The parallel he runs between the communication of 
sin and death by the first Adam and of righteousness and life by the second 
Adam, ver. 12, to the end. 

First. The character we were under when Christ died for us. 

1. “We were without strength,” ver. 6; in a sad condition; and, which is 
worse, altogether unable to help ourselves out of that condition—lost, and no 
visible way open for our recovery; our condition deplorable, and in a manner 
desperate ; and therefore our salvation is here said to come “in due time.” God’s 
time to help and save is when those that are to be saved are without strength, 
that his own power and grace may be the more magnified, Dew. xxxii. 36. It is 
the manner of God to help at a dead lift. 

2. He “died for the ungodly ;” not only helpless creatures, and therefore 
likely to perish, but guilt sinful creatures, and therefore deserving to perish; 
not only mean and weorthiees, but vile and obnoxious, unworthy of such favour 
with the holy God. Being ungodly, they had need of one to die for them, to 
satisfy for guilt, and to bring in arighteousness. ‘This he illustrates (ver. 7, 8,) 
as an unparalleled instance of love; herein God’s thoughts and ways were 
above ours: compare Jno. xv. 13, 14, “ Greater love has no man.” Ist. One 
would hardly die for a righteous man, that is, an innocent man, one that is 
unjustly Bradenmed: every body will pity such a one, but few will put sucha 
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ib oa are cy beng to hazard, or much less to deposit, their own in his 
ead, 2nd. may be, one might perhaps be persuaded to die for a good man 
that is, a useful man, who is more than barely a righteous man. Many that are 
good themselves yet do but little good to others: but those that are useful 
commonly get themselves well-beloved, and meet with some that in a cas 
of necessity would venture to be their dvrapuxot — would en age life for lite, 
would be their bail, body for body. Paul was, in this sense : very good saan 
one that was very useful, and he met with some that for his life laid down their 
own necks, ch. xvi. 4; and yet observe how he qualifies this: ae is but son 
that would do so, and it is a daring act if they do it,—it must he cee bold 
Hage kes Adee rycen ioe a i is but a pered eave 3rd. But Christ died 
F Gans rrighteous nor good; th ¢ re useless 
but such as were guilty and ebaostoan: ee only pee eos erie eee 
of should the perish, but such whose destruction would greatly redound to 
c= glory of God’s justice, being malefactors and criminals that ought to die, 
oe think sick yaa to a common distinction the Jews had of their people 
Into op I — ‘righteous,’ or 7om—‘ merciful’ (e re Ts ‘ii R 
= fwisked? Now herein “God commended ate a pred he nan 
i 2 ; s love,” not only proved or evi- 
denced his love, (he might have done that at a cheaper rate,) but magnified it 
and made it illustrious. This circumstance did greatly magnify and MAraaen 
his love, not only put it past dispute, but rendered it the object of the greatest 
wonder and admiration ; ‘ Now my creatures shall see that I love ther 1 will 
ive them such an instance of it as shall be without parallel.’ “Commendeth 
pd ope Mendig sey soromend: their goods when they would put them off. 
ng of his love was in order to the shedding abroad of his love in 
our hearts by the Holy Ghost. He evinces his love in the most winning, affect- 
ing, endearing way imaginable. “ While we were yet sinners,” implying that 
we were not to be always sinners, there should be a change wrought; for he 
died to saye us, not in our sins, but from our sins; but we were yet sinners 
when he died for us. 4th. Nay, which is more, “ we were enemies,” ver. 10; 
hey only malefactors, but traitors and rebels, in arms against the government: 
t he worst kind of malefactors, and of all malefactors the most obnoxious. The 
ter mind is not only an enemy to God, but enmity itself, ch. vili. 7; Col. i. 21, 
This enmity is a mutual enmity; God loathing the sinner and the sinner loath- 
ing God, Zee. xi. 8; and that for such as these Christ should die is such a 
mystery, such a paradox, such an unprecedented instance of love, that it may 
well be our business to eternity to adore and wonder at it. ‘This is a com- 
mendation of love indeed. Justly might he who had thus loved us make it 
one of the laws of his kingdom that we should love our enemies. 

Secondly, The precious fruits of his death, 

1. Justification and reconciliation are the first and primary fruit of the death 
of Christ; ‘We are justified by his blood, ver. 9; reconciled by his death,” 
ver. 10, Sin is pardoned, the sinner accepted as righteous, the quarrel taken up, 
the enmity slain, an end made of iniquity, and an everlasting righteousness 
brought in. This is done, that is, Christ has done all that was requisite on his 
part to be done in order hereunto, and, immediately upon our believing we are 
actnally put into a state of justification and reconciliation. “ Justified by his 
blood.” Our justification is ascribed to the blood of Christ, because “ without 
blood there is no remission,” Heb. ix. 22. ‘‘ The blood is the life,” and that must 
go to make atonement. In all the propitiatory sacrifices, the sprinkling of the 
blood was of the essence of the sacrifice. lt was “the blood that made an 
atonement for the soul,” Zev. xvii. 11. 

2. Hence results salvation from wrath; ‘Saved from wrath,” (ver. 9,) “saved 
by his life,” ver. 10... When that which hinders our salvation is taken away, the 
salvation must needs follow. Nay, the argument holds very strongly; if God 
justified and reconciled us when we were enemies, and put himself to so much 
charge to do it, much more will he save us when we are justified and reconciled. 
He that has done the greater, which is of enemies to make us friends, will cer- 
tainly do the less, which is when we are friends to use us friendly and to be kind 
to us; and therefore the apostle, once and again, speaks of it with a“ much more.” 
He that hath digged so deep to lay the foundation will no doubt buildupon that 
foundation. ‘‘ We shall be saved from wrath,” from hell and damnation. It is 
the wrath of God that is the fire of hell; “‘the wrath to come,” so it is called, 
1 Thes.i.10. ‘The final justification and absolution of believers at the great day, 
together with the fitting and preparing of them for it, are the salvation from 
wrath here spoken of; it is the perfecting of the work of grace. “ Reconciled by 
his death, saved by his life.” His life here spoken of is not to be understood of 
his life in the flesh, but his life in heaven, that life which ensued after his death: 
compare ch. xiv. 9; “ He was dead, and is alive,” Rev. i. 18. We are reconciled 
by Christ humbled, we are saved by Christ exalted. The dying Jesus laid the 
foundation, in satisfying for sin, and slaying the enmity, and so making us 
salvable; thus is the partition wall broken down, atonement made, and the 
attainder reversed; but it is the living Jesus that perfects the work: ‘he lives 
to make intercession,” Heb. vii. 25. It is Christ, in his exaltation, that by his 
word and Spirit effectually calls, and changes, and reconciles us to God, is our 
Advocate with the Father, and so completes and consummates our salvation : 
compare ch. iv. 25; vili. 34. Christ dying was the testator, who bequeathed us 
the legacy; but Christ living is the executor, who pays it. Now the arguing 
is very strong. He that puts himself to the charge of purchasing our salvation 
will not decline the trouble of applying it. 

[The death of a crucified Saviour, when beheld under such a view, is the firm 
stepping-stone to confidence in a risen Saviour. You may learn from it, that 
his desire and your salvation are most thoroughly at one. Of his good-will to 
have you into heaven he has given the strongest pledge and demonstration, by 
consecrating, with his own blood, a way of access, through which sinners may 
draw nigh; and now that, as our forerunner, he is already there—now that he 
has gone up again to the place from which he arose—now that, to the very place 
which he left to die, and that, that the barrier to its entrance from our world 
may be moved away, he has ascended alive and in glory, without another death 
to endure, for death has no more the dominion over him—will ever he do any 
thing to close that entrance which it has cost him so much to open? Will he 
thus throw away the toil and the travail of his own soul, and reduce to impotency 
that apparatus of reconciliation which he himself has reared, and at an expense 
too, equal to the penance of many millions through eternity? What he died to 
begin will he not now live to carry forward, and will not the love which could 
force a way through the grave to its accomplishments—now that it has reached 
the summit of triumph and of elevation which he at present occupies, burst forth 
and around the field of that mighty enterprise, which was begun in deepest 
suffering, and will end in full and finished glory ?—C.] | 

3. All this produces, as a farther privilege, our joy in God, ver. 11. God is 
now so far from being a terror to us that he is our Joy, and our hope in the day 
of evil, Jer. xvii. 17; we are reconciled and saved from wrath. Iniquity, blessed 
be God, shall not be our ruin; and not only so, there is more in it yet, a con- 
stant stream of favours. We not only go to heaven, but go to heaven trium- 
phantly ; not only get into the harbour, but come in with full sail; “ We joy in 
God,” not only saved from his wrath, but solacing ourselves in iis love, and 
this “through Jesus Christ,” who is the Alpha and the Omega, the foundation 
stone and the top stone of all our comforts and ae not only our salvation, 
but our strength and our song; and all this (which he repeats as a string he 
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loved to be harping upon) by virtue of the atonement, for by him we Christians, 
we believers, have now, now. in gospel times, or now in this life, “received the 
atonement,” which was typified by the sacrifices under the law, and is an 
earnest of our happiness in heaven. ‘True believers do by Jesus Christ receive 
the atonement. Receiving the atonement is our actual reconciliation to God in 
justification, grounded upon Christ’s satisfaction. ‘To receive the atonement is, 
Ist. To give our consent to the atonement, approving of, and agreeing to, those 
methods which Infinite Wisdom has taken of saving a guilty world by the blood 
of a crucified Jesus, being willing and glad to be saved in a gospel way and upon 
gospel terms. 2nd. To take the comfort of the atonement, which is the fountain 
and the foundation of our joy in God. Now we joy in God, now we do indeed 
receive the atonement, kavxwuevor,—‘glorying’ in it. God hath received the 
atonement, Jat. iii. 17; xvii. 5; xxviii. 2; if we but receive it the work is done. 

Thirdly. The parallel that the apostle runs between the communication of 
sin and death by the first Adam and of righteousness and life by the second 
Adam (ver. 12, to the end), which not only illustrates the truth he is discoursing 
of, but tends very much to the commending of the love of God and the comfort- 
ing of the hearts of true believers, in shewing a correspondence between our 
fall and our recovery, and not only a like, but a much greater power in the second 
Adam to make us happy, than there was in the first to make us miserable. Now, 
for the opening of this observe, 

1. A general truth laid down as the foundation of his discourse, that Adam 
was a type of Christ; ver. 14, “ Who is the figure of him that was to come;” 
Christ is therefore called the last Adam, 1 Cor. xv. 45: compare ver. 22. In 
this Adam was a type of Christ, that in the covenant transactions that were 
between God and him, and in the consequent events of those transactions, Adam 
was a public person. God dealt with Adam, and Adam acted, as such a one, 
as a common father and factor, root and representative, of and for all his pos- 
terity; so that what he did in that station, as agent for us, we may be said to 
have done in him, and what was done to him may be said to have been done to 
usin him. ‘Thus Jesus Christ, the Mediator, acted as a public person, the head 
of all the elect, dealt with God for them, as their father, factor, root, and 
representative—died for them, rose for them, entered within the veil for them, 
did all for them. When Adam failed, we failed with him; when Christ_per- 
formed, he performed for us. Thus was Adam tios tov 1éAAovTos,—“ the figure 
of him that was to come,” to come to repair that breach which Adam had made. 

{The word translated “figure” means properly a print, or impression of any 
thing, Jno. xx. 25, where it is used of the print of the nails; then more 
generally an image, model, likeness, type. The simple meaning is, that Adam 
was like Christ, him that was to come, that is, the Messiah, who is called the 
second Adam, 1 Cor. xv. 45; and, from the fact that he had been long expected, 
“He that was to come,” Wat. xi. 3. The point of resemblance between Adam 
and Christ is to be gathered from the context. It is this: each stood as the 
head and representative of all connected with them. By the offence of the one 
all connected with him are subject to death; and by the righteousness of the 
other all connected with him are justified and saved.—#H.] 

2. A more particular explication of the parallel, in which observe, 

ist. How Adam as a public person, communicated sin and death to all his 
posterity ; ver. 12, “ Byone man sin entered.” We see the world under a deluge 
of sin and death, full of iniquities and full of calamities. Now, it is worth 
while to inquire what is the spring that feeds it, and you will find it to be the 
general corruption of nature; and at what gap it entered, and you will find it 
to have been Adam’s first sin. It was by one man, and he the first man, (for if 
any had been before him they would have been free,) that one man from whom 
as from the root, we all spring. First. By him sin entered. When God pro- 
nounced all very good, Gen. i. 31, there was no sin in the world; it was when 
Adam ate forbidden fruit that sin made its entry. Sin had before entered into 
the world of angels, when many of them revolted from their allegiance, and left 
their first estate; but it never entered into the world of mankind till Adam 
sinned. Then it entered as an enemy, to kill and destroy, as a thief, to rob and 
despoil; and a dismal entry it was. Then entered the guilt of Adam’s sin 
iinputed to posterity, and a general corruption and depravedness of nature. 
*Ey’ @,—“for that,” (so we read it,) rather ‘in whom, all have sinned.’ Sin 
entered into the world by Adam, for in him we all sinned. As, 1 Cor. xv. 22, 

in Adam all die,” so here, “in him all have sinned;” for it is agreeable to 
the law of all nations that the acts of a public person be accounted theirs whom 
they represent; and what a whole body does every member of the same body 
may be said to do. Now Adam acted thus as a public person, by the sovereign 
ordination and appointment of God, and yet that founded upon a natural 
necessity; for God, as the Author of nature, had made this the law of nature, 
that man should beget in his own likeness, and so the other creatures. In 
Adam, therefore, as in a common receptacle, the whole nature of man was 
reposited, from him to flow down in a channel to his posterity; for all mankind 
are made of one blood, Acts xvii. 26, so that according as this nature proves 
through his standing or falling, before he puts it out of his hands, accordingly 
it is propagated from him. Adam therefore sinning and falling, the nature 
became guilty and corrupt, and is so derived. ‘Thus in him all have sinned. 
Secondly. ** Death by sin,” for death is the wages of sin. Sin, when it is finished, 
brings forth death. When sin came, of course death came with it. Death is 
here put for all that misery which is the due desert of sin, temporal, spiritual, 
eternal death. If Adam had not sinned, he had not died; the threatening was, 
“Tn the day thou eatest thou shalt surely die,” Gen. 11.17. Thirdly. “So death 
passed,” that is, a sentence of death was passed, as upon a criminal, 67\Gev,— 
“passed through’ all men, as an infectious disease passes through a town, so 
that none escape it. It is the universal fate, without exception: death passes 
upon all. There are common calamities incident to human life which do abund- 
antly prove this. ‘ Death reigned,” ver. 14. He speaks of death as a mighty 

rince, and his monarchy the most absolute, universal, and lasting monarchy. 

one are exempted from its sceptre; it is a monarchy that will survive all other 
earthly rule, authority, and power, for it is the last enemy, 1 Cor. xv. 26. Those 
sons of Belial that will be subject to no other rule cannot avoid being subject to 
this. Now all this we may thank Adam for; from him sin and death descend. 
Well may we say, as that good man, observing the change that a fit of sickness 
had made in his countenance, ‘O Adam! what hast thou done?’ 

Farther, to clear this, he shews that sin did not commence with the law of 
Moses, but was in the world until, or before, that law; therefore that law 
of Moses is not the only rule of life, for there was a rule, and that rule was 
transgressed, before the law was given. It likewise intimates that we cannot 
be justified by our obedience to the law of Moses, any more than we were con- 
demned by and for our disobedience to it. Sin was in the world before the law; 
witness Cain's murder, the apostacy of the old world, the wickedness of Sodom. 
His inference hence is, Therefore there was a law; for “sin is not imputed 
where there is no law.” Original sin is a want of conformity to, and actual sin 
is a transgression of, the law of God: therefore all were under some law. His 
proof of it is, “ Death reigned from Adam to Moses,” ver. 14. It is certain that 


death could not have reigned if sin had not set up the throne for him. This | 


proves that sin was in the world before the law, and original sin, for death 

reigned over those that had not sinned any actual sin, “that had not sinned 

after the similitude of Adam's transgression,” never sinned in their own persons 
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as Adam did—which is to be understood of infants, that were never guilty of 
actual sin, and yet died, because Adam’s sin was imputed to them. This reign 
of death seems especially to refer to those violent and extraordinary judgments 
which were long before Moses, as the deluge, and the destruction of Sodom, 
which involved infants. It is a great proof of original sin that little children, 
who were never guilty of any actual transgression, are yet liable to very terrible 
diseases, casualties, and deaths, which could by no means be reconciled with the 
justice and righteousness of God if they were not chargeable with guilt. 4 

(‘The simple doctrine and argument of the apostle is, that there are penal evils 
which come upon men antecedently to any transgressions of their own; and, as 
the infliction of these evils implies a violation of law, it follows that they are 
regarded and treated as sinners on the ground of the disobedience of another. 
In other words, that it was by the offence of one man that judgment came on 
all men to condemnation. It is of course not implied in this statement or argu- 
ment, that men are not now, or were not from Adam to Moses, punishable for 
their own sins, but simply that they are subject to penal evils which cannot be 
accounted for on the ground of their personal transgressions. This statement, 
which contains the whole doctrine of imputation, is so obviously contained in 
the argument of the apostle, and stands out so conspicuously in the Bible, and 
is so fully established by the history of the world, that it is frequently and freely 
admitted by the great majority of commentators.—H.] i 

2nd. How, in correspondence to this, Christ, as a public page communi- 
cates righteousness and life to all true believers, who are his spiritual seed. 
And in this he shews not only wherein the resemblance holds, but ea abundanti, 
wherein the communication of grace and love by Christ ‘goes beyond’ the com- 
munication of guilt and wrath by Adam. Observe, 

First. Wherein the resemblance holds. This is laid down most fully, ver. 18, 19. 

Ist. “ By the offence and disobedience of one many were made sinners, and judg- 
ment came upon all men to condemnation.” Here observe, (1.) That Adam’s sin 
was disobedience, disobedience to a plain and express command; and it was a 
command of trial. ‘he thing he did was therefore evil because it was forbidden, 
and not otherwise; but this opened the door to other sins, though itself seem- 
ingly small. (2.) That the malignity and poison of sin are very strong and 
spreading, else the guilt of Adam’s sin would not have reached so far, nor 
have been so deep and long a stream. Who would think there should be so 
much eyvilin sin? (3.) That by Adam’s sin many are made sinners: many, that 
is, all his posterity; said to be many, in opposition to the one that offended. 
“Made sinners,” kateordOncav. It denotes the making of us such by a judicial act: 
we were cast as sinners by due course of law. (4.) That judgment is come to 
condemnation upon all those that by Adam’s disobedience were made sinners. 
Being convicted, we are condemned. A\l the race of mankind lie under a sen- 
tence, like an attainder upon a family. ‘There is judgment given and recorded 
against us in the court of heaven; and, if the judgment be not reversed, we are 
likely to sink under it to eternity, 

and. In like manner, “by the righteousness and obedience of one” (and that 
one is Jesus Christ, the second Adam) ‘are many made righteous,” and so “the 
free gift comes upon all.” It is observable how the apostle inculcates this 
truth, and repeats it again and again, as a truth of very great consequence. 
Here observe, (1.) The nature of Christ’s righteousness, how it is brought in; 
it is by his gbedience. The disobedience of the first Adam ruined us, the obe-~ 
dience of the second Adam saves us,—his obedience to the law of mediation, 
which was that he should fulfil all righteousness, and then make his soul an 
offering for sin. By his obedience to this law he wrought out a righteousness 
for us, satisfied God’s justice, and so made a way for us into his favour. 
(2.) The fruit of it. (Ist.) There is a “free gift come upon all men,” that is, 
it is made and offered promiscuously to all. he salvation wrought is a com- 
mon salvation; the proposals are general, the tender free; whoever will may 
come, and take of these waters of life. This free gift is to all believers, upon 
their believing, ‘unto justification of life.” It is not only a hee lee that 
frees from death, but that entitles to life. (2nd.) ‘‘ Many shall be made right- 
eous ”—many compared with one, or as many as belong to the election of grace, 
which, though but a few as they are scattered up and down in the world, yet 
will be a great many were they come all together. Katactaéycovra:,— they shall 
be constituted’ righteous, as by letters patent. Now the antithesis between 
these two, our ruin by Adam and our recovery by Christ, is obvious enough. 

Secondly. Wherein the communication of grace and loye by Christ goes 
beyond the communication of guilt and wrath by Adam; and this he shews, 
ver. 15—17. It is designed for the magnifying of the riches of Christ’s love, 
and for the comfort and encouragement of believers, who, considering what 
a wound Adam’s sin has made, might begin to despair of a proportionable 
remedy. His expressions are a litile intricate, but this he seems to intend, 
ist. If guilt and wrath be communicated, much more shall grace and love; for 
it is agreeable to the idea we have of the Divine goodness to suppose that he 
should be more ready to save upon an imputed righteousness than to condemn 
upon an imputed guilt ; “ Much more the grace of God, and the gift by grace.” 
God's goodness is, of all his attributes, in a special manner his glory, and it is 
that grace that is the root, (his favour to us in Christ,) and the gift is by grace. 
We know that God is rather inclined to shew mercy; punishing is his strange 
work. 2nd. If there was so much power and efficacy, as it seems there was, in 
the sin of aman, who was of the earth, earthy, to condemn us, much more are 
there power and efficacy in the righteousness and grace of Christ, who is the 
Lord from heaven, to justify and save us. The one man that saves us is Jesus 
Christ. Surely Adam could not propagate so strong a poison, but Jesus Christ 
could propagate as strong an antidote, and much stronger. 3rd. Jt is but the 
guilt of one single offence of Adam’s that is laid to our charge; “ The judgment 
was” é& évos eis Kataxpia “by one,” that is, by one offence, ver. 16, 17, margin. 
But from Jesus Christ we receive and derive an “abundance of grace, and of 
the gift of righteousness.” The stream of grace and righteousness is deeper 
and broader than the stream of guilt; for this righteousness does not only take 
away the guilt of that one offence, put of many other _oifences, even of all. 
God in Christ forgives all trespasses, Col. ii. 13. 4th. By Adam’s sin “ death 
reigned;” but by Christ’s righteousness there is not only a period put to the 
reign of death, but believers are preferred to “reign in life,” ver. 17. In and 
by the righteousness of Christ we have not only a charter of pardon, but a 
patent of honour, are not only freed from our chains, but, like Joseph, advanced 
to the second chariot, and made unto our God kings and priests—not only 
pardoned, but preferred. See this observed, fev. i. 5, 6; v. 9, 10. We are 
by Christ and his righteousness entitled to, and instated in, more and greater 
privileges than we lost by the offence of Adam, The plaister is wider than the 
wound, and more healing than the wound is killing. P 

[The words “righteousness unto eternal life” should not be separated by a 
commia, as is commonly done in our Bibles. And the word translated righteous- 
ness should be rendered justification, as appears by a comparison with the 
preceding verses. “Justification unto eternal life” is the same with the “justi- 
fication of life,’ in ver. 18; both expressions mean ‘that justification which is 
connected with eternal life. It will be remarked, that these words answer to 
| the death spoken of in the preceding clause. As death is the consequence and 
| attendant of sin, so the justification of life is the consequence and attendant of — 
the grace of the Gospel. “By Jesus Christ our Lord.” To him, and him alone, d 
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do we owe it that the reign of sin and death has not produced universal and per- 
petual desolation. He has brought deliverance from both, and introduction into 
eternal life. ‘Grace much more abounds than sin.’ 1. Because we have reason to 
believe, taking into view those who die in infancy, and the probable future state 
of the church, that the number of the saved will greatly exceed that of the lost. 
2. Because Christ does far more than merely repair the evils of sin. He not 
only delivers us from its power and penalty, but exalts our natures and persons 
to astate to which we have no reason to suppose they would otherwise ever 
have attained. 3. Through the redeemed church is to be manifested, in ages 
to come, to principalities and powers, the manifold wisdom of God. ‘The results 
of redemption no tongue can tell, no heart conceive.——In the meantime we 
should open our hearts to the large prospects of purity and blessedness pre- 
sented in the Gospel; the victory of grace over sin and death, which is to be 
consummated in the triumph of true religion, and in the eternal salvation of 
those arndee, out of every tribe and kindred, which no man can number, 
yer. 21.—H. 

Fourthly. In the last two verses the apostle seems to anticipate an objection 
which is expressed, (ral. iii. 19, “ Wherefore then serveth the law?” Answer, 
1. “The law entered that the offence might abound.’ Not to make sin to 
abound the more in itself, otherwise than as sin takes occasion by the com- 
mandment, but to discover the abounding sinfulness of it. The glass discovers the 
spots, but does not cause them. When the commandment came into the world 
sin revived, as the letting of a clearer light into a room discovers the dust and 
filth which were there before, but were not seen. It was like the searching 
of a wound, which is necessary to the cure. “The offence,” to mapamrtwia,— 
‘that offence,’ the sin of Adam, the extending of the guilt of it to us, and the 
effect of the corruption in us, are the abounding of that offence which appeared 
upon the entry of the law. 2. “That grace might much more abound;” that 
the terrors of the law might make gospel comforts so much the sweeter. Sin 
abounded among the Jews; and, to those of them that were converted to the 
faith of Christ, did not grace much more abound in the remitting of so much 
guilt and the subduing of so much corruption? The greater the strength of the 
enemy, the greater the honour of the conqueror. This abounding of grace he 
illustrates, ver. 21. As the reign of a tyrant and oppressor is a foil to set off 
the succeeding reign of ajust and gentle prince and to make it the more illus- 
trious, so doth the reign of sin set off the reign of grace. “Sin reigned unto 
death ;” it was a cruel, bloody reign. But grace reigns to life, eternal life, and 
this through righteousness, righteousness imputed to us for justification, im- 
planted in us for sanctification ; and both “by Jesus Christ our Lord,” through 
the power and efficacy of Christ, the great prophet, priest, and king, of his church. 

[This chapter is a most precious portion of Divine revelation. It brings into 
view the amazing evils which have resulted from the apostacy. The apostle 
does not attempt to deny or palliate those evils; he admits them fully ; admits 
them in their deepest, widest, most melancholy extent; just as the physician 
admits the extent and ravages of disease which he hopes to cure. At the same 
time, Christianity is not responsible for those evils. It did not introduce 
them. It finds them in existence, as a matter of sober and melancholy fact 
pertaining to all the race. Christianity is no more answerable for the intro- 
duction and extent of sin than the science of medicine is responsible for the 
introduction and extent of disease. Like that science, it finds a state of wide- 
spread eyils in existence; and, like that science, it is strictly a remedial system. 
——Christianity proposes a remedy; and it is permitted to the Christian to 
rejoice that the remedy is ample to meet all the evils; that it is just fitted to 
recover our alienated world; and that it is destined yet to raise the race up 
to life, and peace, and heaven. In the provisions of that scheme we may and 
should triumph; and on the same principle as we may rejoice in the triumph 
of medicine over disease so may we triumph in the ascendancy of the Christian 
plan over all the evils of the fall. And while Christians thus rejoice, the infidel, 
the deist, the pagan, and the scoffer shall contend with these evils which their 
systems cannot alleviate or remove, and sink under the chilly reign of sin and 
death; just as men pant, and struggle, and expire under the visitations of dis- 
ease, because they will not apply the proper remedies of medicine, but choose 
rather to leave themselves to its unchecked ravages, or to use all the nostrums 
cc mkery ina vain attempt to arrest evils which are coming upon them,— 
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The apostle having at large asserted, opened, and proved, the great doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith, for fear lest any should suck peison out of that sweet flower, and turn 
that grace of God into wantonness and licentiousness, he, with a like zeal, copiousness 
of expression, and cogency of argument, presses the absolute necessity of sanctification 
and a holy life, as the inseparable fruit and companion of justification; for, wherever 
Jesus Christ is made of God unto any soul righteousness, he is made of God unto that 
soul sanctification, 1 Cor. i. 30. ‘he water and the blood came streaming together out 
of the pierced side of the dying Jesus. And what God hath thus joined together let not 
us dare to put asunder. 


<< HAT shall we say then? 
== Shall we continue in sin, that 
grace may abound? 2 God 
forbid. How shall we, that 
are dead to sin, live an 
longer therein? 3 Know 
ye not, that so many of us 
as were baptized into Jesus 


o> S@ Eri) yp Seay,’ Christ were baptized into 
XO NW s = his death? 4 Therefore we 


are buried with him by baptism into death: that like 
as Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory 
of the Father, even so we also should walk in newness 
of life. 5 For if we have been planted together in 
the likeness of his death, we shall be also in the like- 
ness of his resurrection: 6 Knowing this, that our 


old man is crucified with Aim, that the body of sin 
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| he liveth unto God. 
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might be destroyed, that henceforth we should not 
; 2 : : ; 
serve sin. J For he that is dead is freed from sin. 
8 Now if we be dead with Christ, we believe that we 
shall also live with him: 9 Knowing that Christ 
being raised from the dead dieth no more; death 
hath no more dominion over him. 10 For in that 
he died, he died unto sin once: but in that he liveth, 
11 Likewise reckon ye also 
yourselves to be dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord. 12 Let not 
sin therefore reign in your mortal body, that ye 
should obey it in the lusts thereof. 13 Neither yield 
ye your members as instruments of unrighteousness 
unto sin: but yield yourselves unto God, as those 
that are alive from the dead, and your members as 
instruments of righteousness unto God. 14 For sin 
shall not have dominion over you: for ye are not 
under the law, but under grace. 15 What then? 
shall we sin, because we are not under the law, but 
under grace? God forbid. 16 Know ye not, that 
to whom ye yield yourselves servants to obey, his 
servants ye are to whom ye obey; whether of sin 
unto death, or of obedience unto righteousness ? 
17 But God be thanked, that ye were the servants 
of sin, but ye have obeyed from the heart that form 
of doctrine which was delivered you. 18 Being then 
made free from sin, ye became the servants of right- 
eousness. 19 I speak after the manner of men be- 
cause of the infirmity of your flesh: for as ye have 
yielded your members servants to uncleanness and to 
iniquity unto iniquity ; even so now yield your mem- 
bers servants to righteousness unto holiness. 20 For 
when ye were the servants of sin, ye were free from 
righteousness. 21 What fruit had ye then in those 
things whereof ye are now ashamed? for the end of 
those things 7s death. 22 But now being made free 
from sin, and become servants to God, ye have your 
fruit unto holiness, and the end everlasting life. 
23 For the wages of sin zs death; but the gift of 
God zs eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
The apostle’s transition, which joins this discourse with the former, is 
observable: ‘* What shall we say then? ” ver.1. What use shall we make of 
this sweet and comfortable doctrine? Shall we do evil that good may come, 
as some say we do? ch. iii. 8. “Shall we continue in sin that grace may 
abound?” Shall we hence take encouragement to sin with so much the more 
boldness, because the more sin we commit the more will the grace of God be 
magnified in our pardon? Is this a use to be made of it? No; it is an abuse, 
and the apostle startles at the thought of it, ver. 2, “God forbid ;” far be it 
from us to think such a thought. He entertains the objection as Christ did the 
devil’s blackest temptation ; J/at. iv. 10, ** Get thee hence, Satan.” Those 
opinions that give any countenance to sin, or open a door to practical immo- 
ralities, how specious and plausible soever they be rendered, by the pretension 
of advancing free grace, are to be rejected with the greatest abhorrence: for 
the truth as it is in Jesus is a truth according to godliness, Zit. i. 1. The 
apostle is very full in pressing the necessity of holiness in this chapter, which 
may be reduced to two heads. His exhortations to holiness, which shew the 


nature of it; and his motives or arguments to enforce those exhortations, which 
show the necessity of it. 

First. For the first, we may hence observe the nature of sanctification, what 
it is, and wherein it consists. In general it has two things in it, mortification 
and vivification ; dying to sin and living to righteousness, elsewhere expressed 
by putting off the old man and putting on the new, ceasing to do evil and 
learning to do well. 4 oh 

1. Mortification; putting off the old man. Several ways this is expressed: 
Ist. We must live no longer in sin, ver. 2; we must not be as we have been, 
nor do as we haye done. The time past of our life must suffice, 1 Pet. iv. 3. 
Though there are none that live without sin, yet, blessed be God, there are 
those that do not live in sin, do not live init as their element, do not make a 
trade of it: this is to be sanctified. 2nd. The body of sin must be destroyed, 
yer. 6. The corruption that dwelleth in us is the body of sin, consisting of 
many parts and members, as a body, ‘his is the root to which the axe must 
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be laid. We must not only cease from the acts of sin, (this may be done through 
the influence of outward restraints, or other inducements,) but we must get 
the vicious habits and inclinations weakened and destroyed; not only cast 
away the idols out of the sanctuary, but the idols of iniquity out of the heart. 
“That henceforth we should not serve sin.” The actual transgression is cer- 
tainly in a great measure prevented by the crucifying and killing of the original 
corruption. Destroy the body of sin, and then, though there should be 
Canaanites remaining in the land, yet the Israelites will not be slaves to them. 
It is the body of sin that sways the sceptre, wields the iron rod; destroy this, 
and the yoke is broken. The destruction of Eglon the tyrant is the deliverance 
of oppressed Israel from the Moabites. 3rd. We must “be dead indeed unto 
sin,” ver. 11; as the death of the oppressor is a release, so much more is the 
death of the oppressed, Job iii. 17, 18. Death brings a writ of ease to the 
weary. Thus must we be dead to sin; obey it, observe it, regard it, fulfil its 
will no more than he that is dead doth his quondam taskmasters ;, be as indif- 
ferent to the pleasures and delights of sin as a man that is dying is to his 
former diversions. He that is dead is separated from his former company, 
converse, business, enjoyments, employments, is not what he was, does not 
what he did, has not what he had. eath makes a mighty change; such a 
change doth sanctification make in the soul, it cuts off all correspondence with 
sin. 4th. Sin must not reign in our mortal bodies that we should obey it, ver. 12; 
though sin may remain as an outlaw, though it may oppress as a tyrant, yet let 
it not reign as aking. Let it not make laws, nor preside in councils, nor com- 
mand the militia; let it not be uppermost in the soul, so as that we should obey 
it. Though we may be sometimes overtaken and overcome by it, yet let us 
never be obedient to it in the lusts thereof ; let not sinful lusts be a law to you, 
to which you would yield a consenting obedience. “In the lusts thereof,” 
év tats érbupiais adrov. It refers to the body, not to sin. Sin lies very much in 
the gratifying of the body, and humouring that. And there is a reason implied 
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in the phrase, “ your mortal body ;” because it is a mortal body, and hastening 
apace to the dust, therefore let not sin reigninit. It was sin that made our 
bodies mortal; and therefore do not yield obedience to such an enemy. 5th. We 
must not yield our members as instruments of unrighteousness, ver. 13. The 
members of the body are made use of by the corrupt nature as tools, by which 
the wills of the flesh are fulfilled; but we must not consent to that abuse. The 
members of the body are fearfully and wonderfully made; it is a pity they 
should be the devil’s tools of unrighteousness unto sin, instruments of the 
sinful actions, according to the sinful dispositions. Unrighteousness is unto 
sin; the sinful acts confirm and strengthen the sinful habits,—one sin begets 
another, it is like the letting forth of water,—therefore leave it before it be 
meddled with. The members of the body may be tempted to be instruments 
of sin; but do not yield them to be so, do not consent to it. In the strength 
of Christ resist the devil, and he will flee from you. This is one branch of 
sanctification, the mortification of sin. ‘ 

2. Vivification, or living to righteousness; and what is that? Ist. It is to 
walk in newness of life,’ ver. 4. Newness of life supposes newness of 
heart; for out of the heart are the issues of life, and there is no way to make 
the stream sweet but by making the spring so. Walking, in Scripture, is put 
for the course and tenor of the conversation, which must be new. Walk by 
new rules towards new ends, from new principles. Make anew choice of the 
way. Choose new paths to walk in, new leaders to walk after, new companions 
to walk with. Old things should pass away, and all things become new. The 
man is what he was not, does what he did not. 2nd. It is to be “alive unto 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord,” ver. 11. To converse with God, to have 
a regard to him, a delight in him, a concern for him; the soul upon all ocea- 
sions carried out towards him as towards an agreeable object, in which it takes 
a complacency: this is to be alive to God. The love of God reigning in the 
heart is the life of the soul towards God. Anima est ubi amat, non ubi animat, 
— The soul is where it loves, rather than where it lives.’ It is to have the 
affections and desires alive towards God; or, living (our life in the flesh) unto 
God, to his honour and glory as our end, by his word and will as our rule; in 
all our ways to acknowledge him, and to have our eyes ever towards him; this 
is to live unto God. “Through Jesus Christ our Lord;” Christ is our 
spiritual life, there is no living to God but through him. He is the Mediator ; 
there can be no comfortable receivings from God, not acceptable regards to 
God, but in and through Jesus Christ; no intercourse between sinful souls and 
a holy God, but by the mediation of the Lord Jesus. Through Christ as the 
author and maintainer of this life; through Christ as the head from whom 
we receive vital influence; through Christ as the root by which we derive sap 
and nourishment, and so live. In living to God, Christ is all in all. 3rd. It is to 
“ vield ourselves to God as those that are alive from the dead,” ver. 13. The very 
life and being of holiness lie in the dedication of ourselves to the Lord, giving our 
ownselves to the Lord, 2 Cor. viii. 5. * Yield yourselves to him, not only as the 
conquered yields to the conqueror, because he can stand it out no longer; but 
as the wife yields herself to her husband, to whom her desire is, as the scholar 
yields himself to the teacher, the apprentice to his master, to be taught and ruled 
by him. Not only yield your estates to him, but yield yourselves; nothing less 
than your whole selves ;’ rapacryaare éavtovs, accommodate vos ipsos Deo,—‘ ac- 
commodate yourselves to God ;’ so Tremellius, from the Syriac. ‘ Not only submit 
to him, but comply with him; not only present yourselves to him once for all, 
but be always ready to serve him. Yield yourselves to him as wax to the seal, 
to take any impression ; to be, and have, and do, what he pleases.’ When Paul 
said, “ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” Aets ix. 6, he was then yielded 
to God. “As those that are alive from the dead.” ‘To yield a dead carcase to 
a living God is not to please him, but to mock him: ‘ Yield yourselves as those 
that are alive and good for something, a living sacrifice,’ ch. xii. 1. The surest 
evidence of our spiritual life is the dedication of ourselves to God. It becomes 
those that are alive from the dead, (it may be understood of a death in law,) 
that are justified and delivered from death, to give themselves to him that 
hath so redeemed them. 

(“As those that are alive from the dead.” This clause, which is descriptive both 
of the state and character of believers, is evidently derived from the preceding 
representation of Christians as being dead with Christ unto sin, and living with 
him unto God. ‘They are required to act as those who are partakers of the 
life of Christ; as those whom God has quickened and made to sit together in 
heavenly places with Christ Jesus, H’ph. ii. 5,6. “And your members,” your 
faculties of mind and body, “as instruments of righteousness unto God.” "This 
clause is simply explanatory of the former in same verse.—/H/.] 

4th. It is to yield “our members as instruments of righteousness to God.” 


The members of our bodies, when withdrawn from the service of sin, are not 
to lie idle, but to be made use of in the service of God. When the strong man 
armed is dispossessed, let him whose right it is divide the spoils, Though the 
powers and faculties of the soul be the immediate subjects of holiness and 
righteousness, yet the members of the body are to be instruments; the body 
mist be always ready to serve the soul in the service of God. Thus, ver. 19, 

Yield your members servants to righteousness unto holiness.” Let them be 
under the conduct and at the command of the righteous law of God, and that 
principle of inherent righteousness which the Spirit, as a sanctifier, plants in 
the soul. Righteousness unto holiness,” which intimates growth, and pro- | 
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gress, and ground obtained. As every sinful act confirms the sinful habit, and 
makes the nature more and more prone to sin, (hence the members of a natural 
man are here said to be “servants to iniquity unto iniquity ;” one sin makes 
the heart more disposed for another,) so every gracious act confirms the gra- 
cious habit. Serving righteousness is unto holiness; one duty fits us for 
another, and the more we do the more we may do for God. Or, serving 
righteousness, els ayiacj.ov,—* as an evidence of sanctification.’ 

Secondly. The motives or arguments here used to shew the necessity of 
sanctification. ‘There is such an antipathy in our hearts by nature to holiness 
that it is no easy matter to bring them to submit to it; it is the Spirit’s work, 
who persuades by such inducements as these set home upon the soul. 

1. He argues from our sacramental conformity to Jesus Christ. Our baptism 
with the design and intention of it, carries in it a great reason why we should 
die to sin, and live to righteousness. Thus we must improve our baptism as a 
bridle of restraint to keep us in from sin, as a spur of constraint to quicken us 
to duty. Observe his reasoning. 

Ist. In general, we are “dead to sin ;” that is, in profession and in obligation. 
Our baptism signifies our cutting off from the kingdom of sin. We profess to 
have no more to do with sin. Weare dead to sin by a participation of virtue 
and power for the killing of it, and by our union with Christ and interest in 
him, in and by whom it is killed. All this is in vain if we persist in sin; we 
contradict a profession, violate an obligation, return to that to which we were 
dead, like walking ghosts, than which nothing is more unbecoming and absurd. 
For, ver. 7, “he that is dead is freed from sin;” that is, he that is dead to it is 
freed from the rule and dominion of it, as the servant that is dead is freed from 
his master, Job iii. 19. Now shall we be such fools as to return to that slavery 
from which we are discharged? When we are delivered out of Egypt, shall we 
talk of going back to it again ? 

(‘he expression, “ dead to sin,” which signifies justified from sin, ver. 7, has 
no reference whatever to the character of believers, as seems to be so generall 
understood, but exclusively to their state before God, as the ground on whic 
their sanctification is secured. As justified persons they are dead to sin, bein 
delivered from its condemning power by the death of Christ, their head an 
surety. In proof that this is the correct view of the subject, let it be observed 
that the whole of the apostle’s answer to the objection, from this 2nd verse to 
the end of the 10th, with which he concludes it, rests not on the circumstance 
that sin is mortified in himself and those whom he is addressing, or that they 
are dead to any propensity to sin, but on the fact of their being one with Jesus 
Christ. ‘They were united to Christ in his death, and consequently in his life 
which was communicated to them by him who is “a quickening Spirit ”—an 
thus their walking in newness of life and their resurrection with him are 
secured. These ideas are exhibited in the 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th verses. In 
the 7th verse, the reason of the whole is summed up; “for he who is dead” 
(with Christ) “is justified from sin;” and in the 8th verse, that which follows 
our being justified from sin is stated, “If we be dead with Christ, we believe 
that we shall also live with him.” Finally, in the 9th and 10th verses, the 
apostle declares the consequence of Christ’s dying to sin to be, that he liveth 
unto God. The same effect in respect to the members must follow, as to the 
head with whom believers are one; and, therefore, he immediately proceeds 
to assure them, in the 14th verse, that sin shall not have dominion over them. 
The effect, then, of the doctrine of justification by grace, is the very reverse of 
giving not merely license, but even place to continue in sin. On the contrary, 
according to that doctrine, the power of God is engaged to secure a life of 
holiness. “ Freed from sin.” The original word, which is here translated freed, 
different from that rendered free in verses 18, 20, 22, is literally, justified. It 
occurs fifteen times in this epistle, and twenty-five times in other parts of the 
New Testament; and, except in this verse, and one other where it is translated 
righteous, is uniformly rendered by the word justified. Hence it appears, that, 
in this verse, as in all the other passages, its proper rendering ought to be 
retained, and not exchanged for the term “freed,” which has evidently been 
selected to convey a different sense. Retaining its proper translation in this 
place is absolutely necessary, in order clearly to perceive the great and 
cheering truth here announced, as well as to apprehend the full force of the 
apostle’s answer to the objection stated in the Ist verse. As to the phrase 
“justified from sin,” we find the apostle expressing himself in the same manner, 
Aets xiii. 39, “ By him all that believe are justified from all things, from which 
ye could not be justified by the law of Moses.”—R. AH. 

2nd. In particular being “ baptized into Jesus Christ, we were baptized into 
his death,” ver. 3. We were baptized eis Xp.cr6v— unto Christ,’ as 1 Cor. x. 2, 
els Mwonv—‘ unto Moses.’ Baptism binds us to Christ, it binds us apprentice 
to Christ as our teacher ; it is our allegiance to Christ as our Sovereign. Bap- 
tism is externa ansa Christi,— the external handle of Christ ;’ by which Christ 
lays hold on men, and men offer themselves to Christ. Particularly, we were 
baptized into his death, into a participation of the privileges purchased by his 
death, and into an obligation both to comply with the design of his death, which 
was to redeem us from all iniquity, and to conform to the pattern of his death; 
that, as Christ died for sin, so we should die to sin. This was the profession 
and promise of our baptism, and we do not do well if we do not answer this 
profession, and make good this promise. 

[“ Baptized into Jesus Christ.” By faith believers are made one with Christ ; 
they become members of his body. This oneness is represented emblematically 
by baptism. “ Baptized into his death.” In baptism, they are also represented 
as dying with Christ. This rite, then, proceeds on the fact that they have died 
with him who bore their sins. Thus, the satisfaction rendered to the justice 
of God by him, is a satisfaction from them, as they are constituent parts of his 
body. The believer is one with Christ as truly as he was one with Adam—he 
dies with Christ as truly as he died with Adam. Christ’s righteousness is his 
as truly as Adam’s sin was his. By a Divine constitution, all Adam’s posterity 
are one with him, and so his first sin is really and truly theirs. By a similar 
Divine constitution, all Christ’s people are one with him, and his work is as 
truly theirs as if they had performed it, and his death as if they had suffered it. 
When it is said that Christians have died with Christ, there is no more figure 
than when it is said that they have died in Adam.—&. Hi. 

First. Our conformity, we repeat, to the death of Christ obliges us to die 
unto sin; thereby we know “the fellowship of his sufferings,” Phil. iii. 10. 
Thus we are here said to “be planted together in the likeness of his death,” 
ver. 53 7 duowpate, not only a conformity, but a conformation, as the engrafted 
stock is planted together into the likeness of the shoot, of the nature of which 
it doth participate. Planting is in order to life and fruitfulness; we are planted 
in the vineyard in a likeness to Christ, which likeness we should evidence in 
sanctification. 

(“Planted together.” The word in the original, when it refers to trees, does 
not designate the operation of grafting, but to planting them in the same place 
or bed. It signifies the closest union of any kind, as being incorporated, grow- 
ing together, united, joined with. The meaning then is, that as in baptism we 


|| have been exhibited as one with Christ in his death, so in due time we shall be 


conformed to him in the likeness of his resurrection.—R. H.] 
Our creed concerning Jesus Christ is, among other things, that he was 


| crucified, dead, and buried; now baptism is a sacramental conformity to him 
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in each of these, as the apostle here takes notice. Ist. “Our old man is 
crucified with him,” yer. 6. The death of the cross was a slow death; the 
body, after it was nailed to the cross, gave many a throe and many a struggle: 
but it was a sure death, long in expiring, but expired at last; such is the mor- 
tification of sin in believers. It was a cursed death, Gal. iii. 13. Sin dies as a 
malefactor, devoted to destruction; it is an accursed thing. Though it be 
a slow death, yet this must needs hasten it, that it is an ald man that is crucified ; 
not in the prime of its strength, but decaying: that which waxeth old is ready 
to vanish away, Heb. viii. 13. “ Crucified with him”—ovecravpwn, not in 
respect of time, but in respect of causality. The crucifying of Christ for us 
has an influence upon the crucifying of sin in us. 

(“That our old man is erucified with him.” Paul draws here the same con- 
clusion from the believer’s crucifixion with Christ that he had previously 
drawn from his baptism into Christ’s death. All believers died with Christ 
on the cross, as they were all one in him, and represented by him. ‘Their 
old man, (ph. iv. 22, Col. iii. 9,) or sinful nature, is crucified together with 
Christ. If, then, their old man has been crucified with him, it cannot be that 
they will for the future live according to their old nature.—R. A] 

and. We are dead with Christ, ver. 8. Christ was obedient to death; when 
he died, we might be said to die with him, as our dying to sin is an act of con- 
formity both to the design and to the example of Christ’s dying for sin. Bap- 
tism signifies and seals our union with Christ, our engrafting into Christ; so 
Bet ‘ig are dead with him, and engaged to have no more to do with sin than 
he had. 

[By the death of Christ a full penalty was rendered for sin, insomuch that he 
could no more be reckoned with on account of it. He undertook to be surety 
for all who should believe; and having finished his undertaking, the matter 
was closed, and the creditor now ceased from putting in any farther claim, or 
preferring any farther challenge against him. For us to be dead with Christ 
is just to share in this very exoneration. It was for us that the account was 
settled; and, just as much as if by death, the appointed penalty, we had settled 
it ourselves, do we now stand acquitted of all farther count and reckoning 
because of sin.—C\] 

3rd. ‘‘ We are buried with him by baptism,” ver. 4. Our conformity is com- 
plete. We are in profession quite cut off from all commerce and communion 
with sin, as those that are buried are quite cut off from all the world; not only 
not of the living, but no more among the living, have nothing more to do with 
them. ‘Thus must we be, as Christ was, separate from sin and sinners. We 
are buried, namely, in profession and obligation; we profess to be so, and we 
are bound to be so: it was our covenant and engagement in baptism; we are 
sealed to be the Lord’s, therefore to be cut off from sin. Why this burying in 
baptism should so much as allude to any custom of dipping under water 
in baptism, any more than our baptismal crucifixion and death should haye 
any such references, I confess I cannot see. It is plain that it is not the sign, 
but the thing signified, in baptism, that the apostle here calls being buried with 
Christ, and the expression of burying alludes to Christ’s burial. As Christ 
was buried, that he might rise again to a new and more heavenly life, so we are 
in baptism buried, that is, cut oft from the life of sin, that we may rise again to 
a new life of faith and love. 

[Ver. 4,“ Therefore,” &c. This particle refers to the reason why believers are 
buried with Christ, namely, that they may rise with him. ‘The death of Christ 
was the means by which sin was destroyed, and his being laid in the grave the 
proof of the reality of his death. In the same way, Christians are represented 
as buried with him by baptism into his death, in token that they really died 
with him; and, if buried with him, it is not that they should remain in the grave, 
but that as Christ arose from the dead they should also rise. Their baptism, 
then, is the figure of their complete deliverance from sin, signifying that God 
places to their account the death of Christ as their own death: it is alsoa 
figure of their purification and resurrection for the service of God.—R. H.] 

Secondly. Our conformity to the resurrection of Christ obliges us to rise 
again to newness of life. This is “‘ the power of his resurrection” which Paul 
was so desirous to know, Phil. iii. 10.‘ Christ was raised up from the dead by 
the glory of the Father,” that is, by the power of the Father. The power of God 
is his glory; itis glorious power, Col. i.11. Now in baptism we are obliged to 
conform to that pattern, to be planted “in the likeness of his resurrection,” 
ver. 5; to “live with him,” ver. 8: see Col. ii. 12, Conversion is the first resur- 
rection from the death of sin to the life of righteousness; and this resurrection 
is conformable to Christ’s resurrection. This conformity of the saints to the 
resurrection of Christ seems to be intimated in the rising of so many of the 
bodies of the saints, which, though mentioned before by anticipation, is sup- 

osed to have been concomitant with Christ’s resurrection, A7at. xxvii. 52. We 
lave all risen with Christ. In two things we must conform to the resurrection 
of Christ: lst. He rose to die no more, ver. 9. Weread of many others that 
were raised from the dead, but they rose to die again. But, when Christ rose, 
he rose to die no more; therefore, he left his graveclothes behind him, whereas 
Lazarus, who was to die again, brought them out with him, as one that should 
have occasion to use them again: but over Christ ‘death has no more do- 
minion;” he was dead indeed, but he is alive, and so alive that he lives for 
evermore, tev. i. 18. Thus we must rise from the grave of sin never again 
to return to it, nor to have any more fellowship with the works of darkness, 
having quitted that grave, that land of darkness as darkness itself. 

[The perpetuity of Christ’s life is presented, ]. As the ground of assurance of 
the perpetuity of the life of believers. We shall partake of the life of Christ, 
that is, of the spiritual and eternal blessings of redemption, because he ever 
lives to make intercession for us, and to grant us those supplies of grace which 
we need: see ch. v. 10; Jno. xiv. 19; 1 Cor. xv. 23, &e., &e. As death has mo 
more dominion over him, there is no ground of apprehension that our supplies 
of Jife shall be eut off. ‘This verse, therefore, is introduced as the ground of 
the declaration, “ we shall live with him,” at the close of ver. 8. 2. The per- 
petuity of the life of Christ is one of the points in which our life is to be 
conformed to his.—H.] , 3 

2nd. He rose to live unto God, ver. 10; to live a heavenly life, to receive 
that glory which was set before him. Others that were raised from the dead 
returned to the same life in every respect which they had before lived; but 
so did not Christ: he rose again to leave the world. “Now Lam no more in 
the world,” Jno. xiii. 1; xvii. 11. He rose to live to God, that is, to intercede 
and rule, and all to the glory of the Father. Thus must we rise to live to 
God; this is what he calls ‘‘ newness of life,” ver. 4, to live from other prin- 
ciples, by other rules, with other aims, than we have done. A life devoted to 
God is a new life; before, self was the chief and highest end, but now God. 
To live indeed is to live to God, with our eyes ever towards him, making him 
the centre of all our actions. b ee 

2. He argues from the precious promises and privileges of the new covenant, 
ver. 14. It might be objected that we cannot conquer and subdue sin, it is 
unavoidably too hard for us: ‘ No,’ says he, ‘you wrestle with an enemy that 
may be dealt with and subdued, if you will but keep your ground and stand to 

our arms; it is an enemy that is already foiled and bafHed; there is strength 
aid up in the covenant of grace for your assistance, if you will but use it.’ 
“ Sin shall not have dominion,” God’s promises to us are more powerful and 
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effectual for the mortifying of sin than oni promises to God. Sin may struggle 
in a believer, and may create him a great deal of trouble, but it shall not have 
dominion; it may vex him, but shall not rule over him. ‘For we are not 
under the law, but under grace,” not under the law of sin and death, but under 
the law of the Spirit of life, which is in Christ Jesus. We are actuated by 
other principles than we have been. New lords, new laws. Or, not under the 
covenant of works, which requires brick, and gives no straw, which condemns 
upon the least failure, which runs thus, ‘Do this, and live; do it not, and die;’ 
but under the covenant of grace, which accepts sincerity as our gospel perfec- 
tion, which requires nothing but what it promises strength to perform, which 
is herein well ordered, that every transgression in the covenant does not put us 
out of covenant, and especially that it does not leave our salvation in our own 
keeping, but lays it up in the hands of the Mediator, who undertakes for us 
that sin shall not have dominion over us, who hath himself condemned it, and 
will destroy it; so that, if we pursue the victory, we shall come off more than 
conquerors. Christ rules by the golden sceptre of grace, and he will not let 
sin have dominion over those that are willing subjects to that rule. This isa 
very comfortable word to all true believers. If we were under the law, we 
were undone, for the law curses every one that continues not in every thing 5 
but we are under grace, grace which accepts the willing mind, which is not 
extreme to mark what we do amiss, which leaves room for repentance, which 
promises pardon upon repentance; and what can be to an ingenuous mind a 
stronger motive than this to have nothing to do with sin? 

[“ But under grace.” Believers are not under the covenant of works, but 
under the covenant of grace, by which they enjoy all the blessings of that 
gracious covenant. ‘They are in a state of reconciliation with God. They 
know the Lord. His law is written in their hearts, and his fear is put within 
them, so that as he has promised not to depart from them, they shall not 
depart from him, Jer. xxxii. 40. Being made partakers of the favour of God 
through Jesus Christ, in whom grace was given them before the world began, 
2 Tim. i. 9, they have every spiritual supply through him who is full of grace. 
His grace is sufficient for them, 2 Cor. xii. 9. he grace of God, which 
bringeth salvation, that hath appeared to all men, teacheth them to deny 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, and to live soberly, righteously, and godly, 
Tit. ii. 11; and not only is it manifested to them, but it operates within them. 
God works in them what is well pleasing in his sight, both to will and to do 
of his good pleasure. Those who are under the law have nothing but their 
own strength for their obedience. But they who are under grace are by God 
himself thoroughly furnished unto all good works. Sin, therefore, shall not 
have dominion over them. The great principle of evangelical obedience is 
taught in this passage. Holiness is not the result of the law, but of the 
liberty wherewith Christ has made his people free. He sends forth the Spirit 
of grace into the hearts of all who belong to the election of grace, whom 
God hath from the beginning chosen to salvation through sanctification of 
the Spirit and belief of the truth; and the word of God worketh effectually 
in all who believe, 1 Thes. ii. 13. Jesus Christ is the absolute master of the 
hearts of his people, of which he has taken possession, and in whom he reigns 
by the invincible power of the Spirit of grace. The new covenant made with 
him, for those whom he has redeemed, and which is ratified with his blood, is 
immutable and irreversible.—R. /7.] 

Shall we sin against so much goodness, abuse such love? Some, perhaps, 
might suck poison out of this flower, and disingenuously use this as an encou- 
ragement to sin. See how the apostle starts at such a thought; ver. 15, “Shall 
we sin because we are not under law, but under grace? God forbid.” What 
ean be more black and ill-natured than from a friend’s extraordinary expres - 
sions of kindness and good-will to take occasion to affront and offend him? 
To spurn at such bowels, to spit in the face of such love, is that which, between 
man and man, all the world would cry out shame on. 

[ What then,” &c. Paul evinces constantly his anxiety to avoid misappre- 
hension, and to shew that freedom from the law is very different from being 
free from moral obligation. He, therefore, for the second time, denies that the 
liberty of the Gospel is a liberty to sin. As the illustration and confirmation 
of the principle of ver. 14, are formally resumed at the beginning of the next 
chapter, the apostle contents himself here with proving the unsoundness of 
the objection presented in this verse, by shewing (in following verses) that it 
is as impossible for the Christian to live in sin as for the slave of one man 
to be obedient to another, or for a man to serve two masters at the same 
time.—H.] 

3. He argues from the evidence that this will be of our state, making for us, 
or against us; ver. 16, ‘“*T’o whom you yield yourselves servants to obey, his 
servants you are.” All the children of men are either the servants of God or 
the servants of sin; these are the two families. Now, if we would know to 
which of these families we belong, we must inquire to which of these masters 
we yield obedience. Our obeying the laws of sin will be an evidence against us 
that we belong to that family on which death is entailed ; as, on the contrary, 
our obeying the laws of Christ will evidence our relation to Chirist’s family. 

4, He argues from their former sinfulness, ver. 17—21, where we may ob- 
serve 

Ist. What they had been and done formerly. We have need to be often 
reminded of our former state. Paul frequently remembers it concerning him- 
self, and those to whom he writes. Furst. ‘““ You were the servants of sin.” 
Those that are now the servants of God would do well to remember the time 
when they were the servants of sin, to keep them humble, penitent, and watch- 
ful, and to quicken them in the service of God, It is a reproach to the service 
of sin that so many thousands have quitted the service, and shaken off the yoke ; 
and never any that sincerely deserted it, and gave up themselves to the service 
of God, have returned to the former drudgery. “God be thanked that you 
were so,” that is, that though you were so, yet you have obeyed. You were 
so; God be thanked that we can speak of it as a thing past: you were so, but 
you are not now so. Nay, your having been so formerly tends much to the 
magnifying of Divine mercy and grace in the happy change. God be thanked 
that the former sinfulness is such a foil and such a spur to your present holi- 
ness. Secondly. “ You have yielded your members servants to uncleanness, and 
to iniquity unto iniquity,” ver. 19, It is the misery of a sinful state that the 
body is made a drudge to sin, than which there could not be a baser or a harder 
slavery, like that of the prodigal that was sent into the fields to feed swine, 
“You have yielded.” Sinners are voluntary in the service of sin. The devil 
could not force them into the service, if they did not yield themselves to it. 
This will justify God in the ruin of sinners, that they sold themselves to work 
wickedness; it was their own act and deed. “To iniquity unto iniquity. 
Every sinful act strengthens and confirms the sinful habit. To iniquity as the 
work, unto iniguity as the wages. Sow the wind, and. reap the whirlwind ; 
growing worse and worse, more and more hardened. This he speaks “after the 
manner of men;” that is, he fetches a similitude from that which is common 
among men, even the change of services and subjections. Zhirdly. You were 
free from righteousness,” ver. 20; not free by any liberty given, but by a liberty 
taken, which is licentiousness. ‘You were altogether void of that which is 
good,—void of any good principles, motions, or inclinations,—void of all subjec~ 
tion to the law and will of God, of all conformity to his image; and this you 
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were highly pleased with, as a freedom and a liberty; but a freedom from 
righteousness is the worst kind of slavery.’ aye cae 

2nd. How the blessed change was made, and wherein it did consist. First. 
You have obeyed from the heart that form of doctrine which was deli- 
vered to you,” ver. 17. This describes conversion, what it is; it is our con- 
formity to, and compliance with, the Gospel which was delivered to us by 
Christ and his ministers. Margin. ‘ Whereto you were delivered ;’ eis Sv mape- 
560nre,—‘ into which you were delivered.’ And so observe, 1st. The rule of 
grace, ‘that form of doctrine,”—rimov ddaxis. The Gospel is the great rule 
both of truth and holiness; it is the stamp, grace is the impression of that 
stamp; it is the form of healing words, 2 7im.i.13. 2nd. The nature of grace, 
as it is our conformity to that rule. (1.) It is to “ obey it from the heart.” ‘The 
Gospel is a doctrine not only to be believed, but to be obeyed, and that from 
the heart, which denotes the sincerity and reality of that obedience; not in 
profession only, but in power, from the heart, the innermost part, the com- 
manding part of us. (2.) [t is to be delivered into it, as into a mould, as the wax 
is cast into the impression of the seal, answering it line for line, stroke for stroke, 
and wholly representing the shape and figure of it. To bea Christian indeed 
is to be transformed into the likeness and similitude of the Gospel, our souls 
answering to it, complying with it, conformed to it; understanding, will, affec- 
tions, aims, principles, actions, all according to that form of doctrine. Secondly. 
“ Being made free from sin, you became servants of righteousness,” ver. 18; 
“servants to God,” ver. 22. Conversion is, lst. A freedom from the service of sin ; 
it is the shaking off of that yoke, resolving to have no more to do withit. 2nd. 
A resignation of ourselves to the service of God and righteousness, to God as 
our master, to righteousness as our work. When we are made free from sin, 
it is not that we may live as we list, and be our own masters. No, when we are 
delivered out of Egypt, we are, as Israel, led to the holy mountain to receive 
the law, and are there brought into the bond of the covenant. Observe. We 
eannot be made the servants of God till we are freed from the power and 
dominion of sin; we cannot serve two masters so directly opposite one to 
another as God and sin are. We must, with the prodigal, quit the drudgery 
of the citizen of the country before we can come to our Father’s house. 

3rd. What apprehensions they now had of their former work and way. He 
appeals to themselves (ver. 21) whether they had not found the service of sin, 
First. An unfruitful service. “ What fruit had youthen?” Did you ever get 
any thing by it? Sit down and cast up the account, reckon your gains, what 
fruit had you then? Besides the future losses, which are infinitely great, the 
very present gains of sin are not worth mentioning. “ What fruit.” Nothing 
that deserves the name of fruit. The present pleasure and profit of sin do not 
deserve to be called fruit ; they are but chaff, ploughing iniquity, sowing vanity, 
and reaping the same. Secondly. It is an unbecoming service. It is that of 
which we “are now ashamed,”—ashamed of the folly, ashamed of the filth of it. 
Shame came into the world with sin, and is still the certain product of it,— 
either the shame of repentance, or, if not that, eternal shame and contempt. 
Who would wilfully do that which sooner or later he is sure to be ashamed of? 

5. He argues from the end of all these things. It is the prerogative of rational 
creatures that they are endued with a power of prospect, are capable of looking 
forward, considering the latter end of things. To persuade us from sin to 
holiness, here are blessing and cursing, good and evil, life and death, set before 
us; and we are put to our choice. Ist. The end of sin is death; ver. 21, “ The 
end of those things is death.” Though the way may seem pleasant and inviting, 
yet the end is dismal: at the last it bites; it will be bitterness in the latter end. 
‘The wages of sin is death,” ver. 23. Death is as due to a sinner when he hath 
sinned as wages are to aservant when he hath done his work. This is true of 
every sin. There is no sin in its own nature yenial. Death is the wages of the 
least sin. Sin is here represented either as the work for which the wages are 
given or as the master by whom the wages are given; all that are sin’s servants 
and do sin’s work must expect to be thus paid. 2nd. If the fruit be unto holi- 
ness, if there be an active principle of true and growing grace, the end will be 
everlasting life,—a very happy end! Though the way be uphill, though it be 
narrow, and thorny, and beset, yet everlasting life at the end of itis sure. So, 
ver. 23, “ The gift of God is eternal life.” Heaven is life, consisting in the vision 
and fruition of God; and it is eternal life, no infirmities attending it, no death 
to put a period toit. This is the gift of God. The death is the wages of sin, it 
comes by desert; but the life is a gift, it comes by favour. Sinners merit hell, 
but saints do not merit heaven. There is no proportion between the glory of 
heaven and our obedience; we must thank God, and not ourselves, if ever we 
getto heaven. And this gift is “through Jesus Christ our Lord.” It is Christ 
that purchased it, prepared it, prepares us for it, preserves us to it; he is the 
Alpha and Omega, all in all in our salvation. 


CHAPTER VII. 


We may observe in this chapter, I. Our freedom from the law farther urged as an argu- 
ment to press upon us sanctification, ver. 1—6. II. The excellency and usefulness 
of the law asserted and proved from the apostle’s own experience, notwithstanding, 
ver. 7—14. III. A description of the conflict between grace and corruption in the 
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4 Wherefore, my brethren, ye also are become dead 
to the law by the body of Christ; that ye should be 
married to another, even to him who is raised from 
the dead, that we should bring forth fruit unto God, 
5 For when we were in the flesh, the motions of sins, 
which were by the law, did work in our members to 
bring forth fruit unto death. 6 But now we are de- 
livered from the law, that being dead wherein we were 
held; that we should serve in newness of spirit, and 
not in the oldness of the letter. 


Among other arguments used in the foregoing chapter to persuade us against 
sin and to holiness this was one, ver. 14, that ‘“‘ we are not under the law;” and 
this argument is here farther insisted upon and explained; ver. 6, “ We are 
delivered from the law.” What is meant by this? And how is it an argument 
why sin should not reign over us, and why we should walk in newness of life ? 
1. We are delivered from that power of the law which curses and condemns us 
for the sin committed by us. The sentence of the law against us is vacated and 
reversed, by the death of Christ, to all true believers. The law saith, “‘ The 
soul that sins shall die;” but we are delivered trom the law. ‘“ The Lord has 
taken away thy sin, thon shalt not die.” ‘“ We are redeemed from the eurse of 
the law,” Gal. iii. 13. 2. We are delivered from that power of the law which 
irritates and provokes the sin that dwelleth in us. ‘This the apostle seems 
especially to refer to, ver. 5, “The motions of sins which were by the law.” 
The law, by commanding, forbidding, threatening, corrupt and fallen man, but 
offering no grace to cure and strengthen, did but stir up the corruption, and, 
like the sun shining upon a dunghill, excite and draw up the filthy steams. We 
being lamed by the fall, the law comes and directs us, but provides nothing 
to heal and help our lameness, and so makes us halt and stumble the more, 
Understand this of the law not as a rule, but as a covenant of works. Now 
each of these is an argument why we should be holy; for here is encourage- 
ment to endeavours, though in many things we come short. e are under 
grace, which promises strength to do what it commands, and pardon upon 
repentance when we do amiss. ‘This is the scope of these verses in general, 
that in point of profession and privilege we are under a covenant of grace, and 
not under a covenant of works—under the Gospel of Christ, and not under the 
law of Moses. The difference between a law state anda Gospel state he had 
before illustrated by the similitude of rising to a new life, and serving a new 
master; now here he speaks of it under the similitude of being married to a 
new husband. 

First. Our first marriage was to the law, which, according to the law of 
marriage, was to continue only during the life of the law. The law of marriage 
is binding till the death of one of the parties, no matter which, and no longer. 
The death of either discharges both. For this he appeals to themselves, as 
persons knowing the law, ver. 1, “1 speak to those that know the law.” It is 
a great advantage to discourse with those that have knowledge, for such can 
more readily understand and apprehend a truth. Many of the Christians at 
Rome were such as had been Jews, and so were well acquainted with the Jaw. 
One has some hold of knowing people. “The law hath power over a man 
as long as he liveth;” in particular, the law of marriage hath power; or, in 
general, every law is so limited—the laws of nations, of relations, of families, &c. 
1. The obligation of laws extends no farther; by death the servant who, while 
he lived, was under the yoke, is freed from his master, Job iii. 19. 2. The con- 
demnation of laws extends no farther; death is the finishing of the law. Acteo 
moritur cum persona,— The action expires with the person.? The severest 
laws could but kill the body, and after that there is no more that they can do. 
Thus while we were alive to the law we were under the power of it—while we 
were in our Old-Testament state, before the Gospel came into the world, 
and before it came with power into our hearts, Such is the law of marriage, 
ver. 2, the woman is bound to her husband during life, so bound to him that 
she cannot marry another ; if she do, she shall be reckoned an adulteress, ver. 3. 
It will make her an adulteress, not only to be defiled by, but to be married to, 
another man; for that is so much the worse, upon this account, that it abuses 
an ordinance of God, by making it to patronize the uncleanness. ‘Thus were 
we married to the law, ver. 5, “* When we were in the flesh,” that is, in a carnal 
state, under the reigning power of sin and corruption—in the flesh as in our 
element—then “the motions of sins which were by the law did work in our 
members,” we were carried down the stream of sin, and the law was but as an 
imperfect dam, which made the stream to swell the higher, and rage the more. 
Our desire was towards sin, as that of the wife towards her husband, and sin 
ruled over us. We embraced it, loved it, devoted all to it, conversed daily with 
it, made it our care to please it. We were under a law of sin and death, as the 
wife under the law of marriage; and the product of this marriage was fruit 
brought forth unto death, that is, actual transgressions were produced by the 
original corruptions, such as deserve death. Lust, having conceived by the 
law, (which is the strength of sin, 1 Cor. xv. 56,) “bringeth forth sin, and sin, 
when it is finished, bringeth forth death,” Jas. i. 15. This is the posterity that 
springs from this marriage to sin and the law. ‘This comes of the motions of 
sin working in our members. And this continues during life, while the law is 
alive to us, and we are alive to the law. 

Secondly. Our second marriage is to Christ; and how comes this about? Why, 

1. We are freed, by death, from our obligation to the law as a covenant, as 
the wife is from her obligation to her husband, ver. 3. This resemblance is not 
very close, nor needed it to be. ‘ You are become dead to the law,” ver. 4. He 
does not say, ‘The law is dead,’ (some think becanse he would avoid giving 
offence to those who were yet zealous for the law,) but, which comes all to one, 
“You are dead to the law.” As the crucifying of the world to us, and of us to 
the world, amounts to one and the same thing, so doth the law dying, and our 
dying to it. ‘ We are delivered from the law,” ver. 6, Katypy78nuev,— we are 
nulled’ as to the law; our obligation to it as a husband is cassated and made 
void. And then he speaks of the law being dead as far as it was a law of 
bondage to us: “That being dead wherein we were held ;” not the law itself, 
but its obligation to punishment and its provocation to sin. It is dead, it has 
lost its power; and this, ver. 4, “ by the body of Christ,” that is, by the suffer- 
ings of Christ in his body, by his crucified body, which abrogated the law 
answered the demands of it, made satisfaction for our violation of it, purchased 
for us a covenant of grace, in which righteousness and strength are laid up 
for us, such as were not, nor could be, by the law. We are dead to the law by 
our union with the mystical body of Christ. By being incorporated into Christ 
in our baptism professedly, in our believing powerfully and effectually, we are 
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dead to the law, have no more to do with it than the dead servant, that is free 
from his master, hath to do with his master’s yoke. 

2. We are married to Christ. The day of our believing is the day of our 
espousals to the Lord Jesus. We enter upon a life of dependence on him and 
duty to him: “ Married to another, even to him who is raised from the dead,” a 
periphrasis of Christ very pertinent here; for as our dying to sin and the law 
js in conformity to the death of Christ, and the crucifying of his body, so our 
devotedness to Christ in newness of life is in conformity to the resurrection of 
Christ. We are married to the raised exalted Jesus, a very honourable mar- 
riage: compare 2 Cor. xi. 2; ph. v.29. Now we are thus married to Christ, 
ist. * That we should bring forth fruit unto God,” ver. 4. One end of mar- 
riage is fruitfulness: God instituted the ordinance that he might seek a godly 
seed, Mal. ii. 15. The wife is compared to the fruitful vine, and children 
are called the fruit of the womb. Now the great end of our marriage to 
Christ is our fruitfulness in love, and grace, and every good work. This 
is fruit unto God, pleasing to God, according to his will, aiming at his glory. 
As our old marriage to sin produced fruit unto death, so our second marriage 
to Christ produces fruit unto God, fruits of righteousness. Good works 
are the children of the new nature, the products of our union with Christ, 
as the fruitfulness of the vine is the product of its union with the root. 
Whatever our professions and pretensions may be, there is no fruit brought 
forth to God till we are married to Christ; it is in Christ Jesus that we 
are created unto good works, ph. ii. 10. The only fruit which turns to a 
good account is that which is brought forth in Christ. ‘This distinguishes the 
good works of believers from the good works of hypocrites and self-justifiers, 
that they are brought forth in marriage, done in union with Christ, in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, Col. iii. 17. This is, without controversy, one of the 
great mysteries of godliness. 2nd. “‘ That we should serve in newness of spirit, 
and not in the oldness of the letter,” ver. 6. Being married to a new husband, 
we must change our way. Still we must serve, but it is a service that is perfect 
freedom, whereas the service of sin was a perfect drudgery: we must now 
serve in newuess of spirit, by new spiritual rules, from new spiritual principles, 
in spirit and in truth, Jno. iv. 24. There must be a renovation of our spirits 
wrought by the Spirit of God, and in that we must serve. “ Not in the oldness 
of the letter ;” that is, we must not rest in mere external services, as the carnal 
Jews did, who gloried in their adherence to the letter of the law, and minded 
not the spiritual part of worship. ‘The letter is said to kill with its bondage 
and terror, but we are delivered from that yoke that we may serve God 
without fear, in holiness and righteousness, Zu. i. 74,75. We are under the 
dispensation of the Spirit, and therefore must be spiritual, and serve in the 
spirit. Compare with this 2 Cor. iii. 3,6, &c. It becomes us to worship within 
the veil, and no longer in the outward court. 


7 What shall we say then? Js the law sin? God 
forbid. Nay, I had not known sin, but by the law: 
for I had not known lust, except the law had said, 
Thou shalt not covet. 8 But sin, taking occasion by 
the commandment, wrought in me all manner of con- 
cupiscence. For without the law sin was dead. 9 
For I was alive without the law once: but when the 
commandment came, sin revived, and I died. 10 And 
the commandment, which was ordained to life, | found 


to be unto death. 11 For sin, taking occasion by the 


{= 
commandment, deceived me, and by it slew me. 12 


Wherefore the law is holy, and the commandment 
holy, and just, and good. 13 Was then that which 
is good made death unto me? God forbid. But sin, 
that it might appear sin, working death in me by 
that which is good; that sin by the commandment 


might become exceeding sinful. 14 For we know 


that the law is spiritual : 


To what he had said in the former paragraph the apostle here raises an 
objection, which he answers very fully. “ What shall we say then? Is the 
law sin?” When he had been speaking of the dominion of sin he had said so 
much of the influence of the law as a covenant upon that dominion that it 
might easily be misinterpreted as a reflection upon the law, to prevent which 
he shews from his own experience the great excellency. and usefulness of the 
law, not as a covenant, but as a guide; and farther discovers how sin took 
occasion by the commandment. Observe in particular, ; 

First. The great excellency of the law in itself. Far be it from Paul to 
reflect upon the law; no, he speaks honourably of it. 1. It “is holy, just, and 

ood,” ver. 12. The jaw in general is so, and every particular commandment 
is so. Laws are as the law-makers are. God, the great lawgiver, is holy, 
just, and good, therefore his law must needs be so. ‘The matter of it is holy; 
it commands holiness, encourages holiness; it is holy, for it is agreeable to 
the holy will of God, the original of holiness. It is just; for it is consonant 
to the rules of equity and right reason: the ways of the Lord are right. It 
is good in the design of it; it was given for the good of mankind, for the con- 
servation of peace and order in the world. It makes the observers of it good; 
the intention of it was to better and reform mankind. Wherever there is true 
grace there is an assent to this—that the law is holy, just, and good. 2. “The 
cer is spiritual,” ver. 14, not only in regard to the effect of it, as it is a means 

making us spiritual, but in regard to the extent of it; it reaches our spirits 
it lays a restraint upon, and gives a direction to, the motions of the war 
‘man; “it is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart,” Heb. iv. 12. 
forbids spiritual wickedness, heart-murder, and heart-adultery. It com- 
nds spiritual service, requires the heart, obliges us to worship God in the 
irit. It is a spiritual law; for it is given by God, who is a Spirit, and the 
ather of spirits; it is given to man, whose principal part is spiritual. ‘The soul 
the best part, and the leading part of the man, and therefore the law to the 
man must needs be a law to the soul. Herein the law of God is above all 
Other laws, that it is a spiritual law. Other laws may forbid compassing and 
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imagining, Ge., which are treason in the heart, but cannot take cognizance 
thereof, unless there be some overt act; but the law of God takes notice of 
the iniquity regarded in the heart, though it go no farther. ‘ Wash thy heart 
from wickedness,” Jer. iv. 14. “We know that.” Wherever there is true grace 
there is an experimental knowledge of the spirituality of the law of God. 

Secondly. The great advantage that he had found by the law. 1. It was 
discovering. “I had not known sin but by the law,” ver. 7. As that which is 
straight discovers that which is crooked, as the looking-glass shews us our 
natural face with all its spots and deformities, so there is no way of coming to 
that knowledge of sin which is necessary to repentance, and consequently to 
peace and pardon, but by comparing our hearts and lives with the law. Par- 
ticularly he came to the knowledge of the sinfulness of lust by the law of the 
tenth commandment. By lust he means sin dwelling in us, sin in its first 
motions and workings, the corrupt principle. This he came to know when 
the law said, “Thou shalt not covet.” ‘The law spoke in other language 
than the scribes and Pharisees made it to speak in; it spoke in the spiritual 
sense and meaning of it. By this he knew that lust was sin, and a very 
sinful sin, that those motions and desires of the heart towards sin which never 
came into act were sinful, exceedingly sinful. Paul had a very quick and 
piercing judgment, all the advantages and improvements of education, and 
yet never attained the right knowledge of indwelling sin till the Spirit by the 
law made it known to him. There is nothing about which the natural man 
is more blind than about original corruption, concerning which the under- 
standing is altogether in the dark till the Spirit by the law reveal it, and make 
it known. Thus “the law is a schoolmaster, to bring us to Christ,” opens and 
searches the wound, and so prepares it for healing. Thus sin by the com- 
mandment does appear sin, ver. 13; it appears in its own colours, appears to 
be what it is, and you cannot call it by a worse name thanits own. ‘Thus by 
the commandment it becomes exceeding sinful; that is, it appears to be so. 
We never see the desperate venom or malignity there is in sin till we come to 
compare it with the law, and the spiritual nature of the law, and then we see 
it to be an evil and a bitter thing. 2. It was humbling, ver. 9. “I was alive.” 
He thought himself in a very good condition; he was alive in his own opinion 
and apprehension, very secure and confident of the goodness of his state. 
Thus he was “ once,” éte—‘ in times past,’ when he was a Pharisee; for it 
was the common temper of that generation of men that they had a very good 
conceit of themselves; and Paul was then like the rest of them, and the reason 
was he was then without the law. Though brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, 
a doctor of the law, though himself a great student in the law, a strict observer 
of it, and a zealous stickler for it, yet without the law. He had the letter of 
the law, but he had not the spiritual meaning of it—the shell, but not the 
kernel. He had the law in his hand and in his head, but he had it not in his 
heart; the notion of it, but not the power of it. There area great many who 
are spiritually dead in sin that yet are alive in their own opinion of themselves, 
and it is their strangeness to the law that is the cause of the mistake. “ But 
when the commandment came,” came in the power of it, not to his eyes only, 
but to his heart, “sin revived,’ as the dust in a room rises, (that is, appears,) 
when the sunshine is let into it. Paul then saw in sin which he had never seen 
before; he then saw in sin in its causes, the bitter root, the corrupt bias, the 
bent to backslide,—sin in its colours, deforming, defiling, breaking a righteous 
law, affronting an awful Majesty, profaning a sovereign crown by casting it 
to the ground,—sin in its consequences, sin with death at the heels of it, sin 
and the curse entailed upon it. ‘Thus sin revived, and then I died; I lost that 
good opinion which I had had of myself, and came to be of another mind. 
“Sin revived, and I died;” that is, the Spirit, by the commandment, convinced 
me that I was in a state of sin, and in a state of death because of sin.’ Of this 
excellent use is the law; itis alamp and a light; it converts the soul, opens 
the eyes, prepares the way of the Lord in the desert, rends the rocks, levels 
the mountains, makes ready a people prepared for the Lord. 

Thirdly. The ill use that his corrupt nature made of the law notwithstand- 
ing. 1. “Sin, taking occasion by the commandment, wrought in me all manner 
of concupiscence,” ver. 8. Observe, Paul had in him “all manner of concu- 
piscence,” though one of the best unregenerate men that ever was: “as touch- 
ing the righteousness of the law, blameless,” and yet sensible of “all manner 
of coneupiscence.” And it was sin that wrought it, indwelling sin, his corrupt 
nature, (he speaks of a sin that did work sin,) and it took occasion by the com- 
mandment. ‘The corrupt nature would not have swelled and raged so much 
if it had not been for the restraints of the law; as the peccant humours in the 
body are raised, and more inflamed, by a purge that is not strong enough to 
carry them off. It is incident to corrupt nature, in velitim niti,—‘to lean 
towards what is forbidden.’ Ever since Adam ate forbidden fruit we have 
all been fond of forbidden paths; the diseased appetite is carried out most 
strongly towards that which is hurtful and prohibited. ‘ Without the law sin 
was dead,” as a snake in winter, which the sunbeams of the law quicken and 
irritate. 2. It “deceived me.” Sin puts a cheat upon the sinner, and it is a 
fatal cheat, ver. 11. ‘‘ By it,” by the commandment, “slew me.” ‘There being 
in the law no such express threatening against sinful lustings, sin, that is, his 
own corrupt nature, took occasion thence to promise him impunity, and to 
say, as the serpent to our first parents, “You shall not surely die.” Thus if 
deceived and slew him. 3. It ‘wrought death in me by that which is good,” 
ver. 13. That which works concupiscence works death, for sin bringeth forth 
death. Nothing so good but a corrupt and vicious nature will pervert it, and 
make it an occasion of sin; no flower so sweet but sin will suck poison out of 
it. Now in this sin appears sin. The worst thing that sin does, and most like 
itself, is the perverting of the law, and taking occasion from it to be so much 
the more malignant. ‘Thus the commandment, which was ordained to life, was 
intended as a guide in the way to comfort and happiness, proved unto death, 
through the corruption of nature, ver. 10. Many a precious soul splits upon 
the rock of salvation; and the same word which to some is an occasion of life 
unto life is to others an occasion of death unto death. The same sun that 
makes the garden of flowers more fragrant makes the dunghill more noisome; 
the same heat that softens wax hardens clay; and the same child was set for 
the fall and rising again of many in Israel. The way to prevent this mischief 
is to bow our souls to the commanding authority of the word and law of God, 
not striving against, but submitting to it. 

15 For 


14 — But I am carnal, sold under sin. 
that which I do I allow not: for what I would, that 
do I not; but what I hate, that do I. 16 If thenI 
do that which I would not, I consent unto the law 
that it is good. 17 Now then it is no more I that 
do it, but sin that dwelleth in me. 18 For I know 
that in me (that is, in my flesh,) dwelleth no good 
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thing: for to will is present with me; but how to 
perform that which is good I find not. 19 For the 
good that I would I do not: but the evil which I 
would not, that Ido. 20 Now if I do that I would 
not, it is no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth 
21 I find then a law, that, when I would do 
good, evil is present with me. 22 For I delight in 
the law of God after the inward man: 23 But I see 
another law in my members, warring against the law 
of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the 
law of sin which is in my members. 24 O wretched 
man that I am! who shall deliver me from the body 
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of this death? 25 I thank God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. So then with the mind I myself 
serve the law of God; but with the flesh the law 
of sin. 


Here is a description of the conflict between grace and corruption in the 
heart, between the law of God and the law of sin; and it is applicable two 
ways: 1. Tothe struggles that are in a convinced soul, but yet unregenerate, 
in the person of whom it is supposed, by some, that Paul speaks. 2. To the 
struggles that are in arenewed sanctified soul, but yet in a state of imperfec- 
tion, as others apprehend; and a great controversy there is of which of these 
we are to understand the apostle. So far does the evil prevail here, when he 
speaks of one sold under sin, doing it, not performing that which is good, that 
it seems difficult to apply it to the regenerate, who are described to walk not 
after the flesh, but after the Spirit; and yet so far does the good prevail in 
hating sin, consenting to the law, delighting in it, serving the law of God with 
the mind, that it is more difficult to apply it to the unregenerate that are dead 
in trespasses and sins. 

First. Apply it to the struggles that are felt in a convinced soul, that is yet 
in a state of sin, knows his Lord’s will, but does it not; approves the things 
that are more excellent, being instructed out of the law, and yet lives in the con- 
stant breach of it, ch. ii. 17—23. Though he has that within him that witnesses 
against the sin he commits, and it is not without a great deal of reluctancy that 
he does commit it, the superior faculties striving against it, natural conscience 
warning against it before it is committed, and smiting for it afterwards, yet the 
man continues a slave to his reigning lusts. It is not thus with every unre- 
generate man, but with those only that are convinced by the law, but not 
changed by the Gospel. The apostle had said, ch. vi. 14, “‘ Sin shall not have 
dominion, because you are not under the law, but under grace,” for the proof 
of which he here shews that a man under the law, and not under grace, may 
be, and is, under the dominion of sin. The law may discover sin, and con- 
vince of sin, but it cannot conquer and subdue sin; witness the predominancy 
of sin in many that are under very strong legal convictions. It discovers the 
defilement, but will not wash it off. It makes a man weary and heavy laden, 
Mat. xi. 28, burthens him with his sin, and yet, if rested in, it yields no help 
towards the shaken off of that burthen; this is to be had only in Christ. The 
law may make a man cry out, ““O wretched man that Iam! who shall deliver 
me?” and yet leave him thus fettered and captivated, as being too weak to 
deliver him, ch. viii. 3; give him a spirit of bondage to fear, ch. viii. 15. Now 
a sonl advanced thus far by the law is in a fair way towards a state of liberty 
by Christ, though many rest here and go no farther. Felix trembled, but 
never came to Christ. It is possible for a man to go to hell with his eyes open, 
(Num. xxiv. 3, 4,) illuminated with common convictions, and to carry about 
with him a self-accusing conscience, even in the service of the devil. fe may 
“consent to the law that it is good,” delight to know God’s ways, (as they, 
Isa. \viii. 2,) may have that within him that witnesses against sin and for holi- 
ness; and yet all this overpowered by es reigning love of sin, Drunkards and 
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unclean persons have some faint desires to leave off their sins, and yet persist 
in them notwithstanding, such is the impotency and such the insufficiency of 
their convictions. Of such as these there are many that will needs have all 
this understood, and contend earnestly for it. Though it is very hard to ima- 
gine why, if the apostle intended this, he should speak all along in his own 
person; and not only so, but in the present tense. Of his own state under 
conviction he had spoken at large, as of a thing past, ver. 7, &c. “‘I died; the 
commandment I found to be unto death;” and if here he speaks of the same 
state as his present state, and the condition he was now in, surely he did not 
intend to be so understood; and therefore, 

Secondly. It seems rather to be understood of the struggles that are main- 
tained between grace and corruption in sanctified souls. 

[That Paul throughout the latter part of this chapter is describing his own 
feelings when writing, appears evident from the following considerations. 
a. Because he uses the first person and the present tense throughout the 
yassage, and says, “ I consent to the law that it is good;” “I delight in the 
iow of God;” “I see another law in my members;” “O wretched man that 
I am;” “So then I myself serve the law of God;” &c., &c. He does this 
with an earnestness and warmth which shew that he is expressing the feelings 
of his own heart. No example is to be found in all the apostle’s writings 
analogous to this, if it be assumed that he is here personating another. b. Be- 
cause there is nothing in this inconsistent with the experience of the holiest 
of men. The inward conflict here described every Christian understands and 
experiences. hat there are remainders of indwelling corruption, even where 
there is a living principle of grace, is past dispute; that this corruption is 
daily breaking forth in sins of infirmity (such as are consistent with a state of 
grace) is no less certain; “If we say that we have no sin we deceive ourselves,” 
1 Jno. i. 8,10. c. The passage contains many declarations inconsistent with 
the Scriptural account of unrenewed men. ‘The Bible does not speak of un- 
renewed men as consenting to the law, as hating sin, and struggling against 
it, groaning under it as a tyrant’s yoke, as delighting in the law of God, and 
doing all this as to the inward or new man. d. ‘Uhat true grace strives against 
these sins and corruptions, does not allow of them, hates them, mourns over 
them, groans under them as a burden, is likewise certain; Gal. y. 17, “The 
flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh; and these are 
contrary the one to the other, so that you cannot do the things that you 
would.”—H. chiefly.] 

These are the truths which I think are contained in this discourse of the 
apostle; and his design is farther to open the nature of sanctification, that it 
does not attain to a sinless perfection in this life; and therefore to quicken 
us to, and encourage us in, our conflicts with remaining corruptions. Our 
case is not singular, that which we do sincerely strive against shall not be 
laid to our charge, and through grace the victory is sure at last. The struggle 
here is like that between Jacob and Esau in the womb, between the Canaan- 
ites and Israelites in the land, between the house of Saul and the house of 
David; but great is the truth and will prevail. Understanding it thus, we 
may observe here, 

1. What he complains of. The remainder of indwelling corruptions, which he 
here speaks of, to shew that the law is insufficient to justify even a regenerate 
man, that the best man in the world hath enough in him to condemn him, if 
God should deal with him according to the law, which is not the fault of the 
law, but of our own corrupt nature, which cannot fulfil the law. The repeti- 
tion of the same things over and over again in this discourse shews how much 
Paul’s heart was affected with what he wrote, and how deep his sentiments 
were. Observe the particulars of this complaint. 1. “I am carnal, sold under 
sin,” ver. 14; he speaks of the Corinthians as carnal, 1 Cor. iii. 1. Even where 
there is spiritual life, there are remainders of carnal atiections, and so far a 
man may be sold under sin; he does not sell himself to work wickedness, as 
Ahab did, 1 Kin. xxi. 25, but he was sold by Adam when he sinned and fell; 
sold, as a poor slave that does his master’s will against his own will; sold under 
sin, becaused conceived in iniquity and born in sin. 2nd. ‘* What I would, that L 
do not; but what I hate, that do I,” ver. 15; and to the same purport, ver. 19, 21, 
“When I would do good, evil is present with me.” Such was the strength 
of corruptions, that he could not attain that perfection in holiness which he 
desired and breathed after. Thus, while he was pressing forward towards 
perfection, yet he acknowledges that he had not already attained, neither was 
already perfect, Phil. iii. 12. Fain he would be free from all sin, and perfectly 
do the will ef God; such was his settled judgment, but his corrupt nature 
drew him another way; it was like a clog, that checked and kept him down 
when he would have soared upward; like the bias in a bowl, which, when it is 
thrown straight, yet draws it aside. 3rd. “In me, that is in my flesh, dwelleth 
no good,” ver. 18. Here he explains himself concerning the corrupt nature, 
which he calls flesh; and as far as that goes there is no good to be expected, 
any more than one would expect good corn growing upon a rock, or on the 
sand which is by the seaside. 
commit sin (1 Tiss iii. 9), so the flesh, the old nature, as far as that goes, cannot 
perform a good duty. How shouldit? For the flesh serveth the law of sin, 
ver, 25; it is under the conduct and government of that law; and while it is 
so it is not likely to do any good. ‘The corrupt nature is elsewhere called 
flesh, Gen. vi. 3; 
those that have this flesh, yet, as far as the flesh goes, there is no food, the 
flesh is not a subject capable of any good. 4th. “I see another law in m 
members warring against the law of my mind,” ver. 23. The corrupt and sinfu 


As the new nature, as far as that goes, cannot — 


Jno. iii. 6; and, though there may be good things dwelling in — 


inclination is here compared to a law, because it controlled and checked him in 


his good motions. It is said to be seated in his members, because, Christ having 
set up his throne in his heart, it was only the rebellious members of the body that 
were the instruments of sin—in the sensitive appetite; or we may take it more 
generally for all that corrupt nature which is the seat not of only sensual but of 
more refined lusts. This wars against the law of the mind, the new nature; it 
draws the contrary way, drives on a contrary interest, which corrupt disposi- 
tion and inclination are as great a burthen and grief to the soul as the worst 
drudgery and captivity could be. _“ It brings me into captivity.” ‘To the same 
purport, ver. 25, “* With the flesh L serve the law of sin;” that is, the corrupt 
nature, the unregenerate part, is continually working towards sin. 5th. His 
general complaint we have, ver. 24, ““O wretched man that Iam! who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death?” The thing he complains of is a body of 
death; either the body of flesh, which is a mortal dying body, (while we carry this 
body about with us, we shall be troubled with corruption—when we are dead, 
we shall be freed from sin, and not before,) or the body of sin, the old man, the 
corrupt nature, which tends to death, that is, to the ruin of the soul. Or, 
comparing it to a dead body, the touch of which was by the ceremonial law 
defiling, if actual transgressions be dead works, Hed. ix. 14, original corruption 
isa dead body. It was as troublesome to Paul asif he had had a dead body 
tied to him, which he must have carried-about with him. (Dr. Doddridge 
considers that the apostle alludes to the practice of some ancient tyrants, who 
bound the living bodies of their miserable captives to the dead bodies of others, 
as represented in the engraving.) This made him cry out, “ O wretched man 
that IT am!” A man that had learned in every state to be content yet coms 
plains thus of his corrupt nature. Had I been required to speak of Paul, I 
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should have said, ‘O blessed man that thou art, an ambassador of Christ, a 
favourite of heaven, a spiritual father of thousands!’ But in his own account 
he was a wretched man, because of the corruption of nature, because he was 
not so good as he fain would be, had not yet attained, neither was already 
perfect. Thus miserably does he complain. “Who shall deliver me?” He 
speaks like one that was sick of it, that would give any thing to be rid of it, 
looks to the right hand and to the left for some friend that would part 
between him and his corruptions. The remainders of indwelling sin are a 
yery grievous burthen to a gracious soul. 

2. What he comforts himself with. The case was sad, but there were some 
allays. Three things comforted him: 

Ist. That his conscience witnessed for him that he had a good principle ruling 
and prevailing in him notwithstanding. It is well when all does not go one 
way inthesoul. The rule of this good principle which he had was the law of 
God, to which he here speaks of having a threefold regard, which is certainly 
to be found in all that are sanctified, and no others: First. “I consent unto 
the law that it is good,” ver. 163; cvugnjuc— I give my vote’ to the law; here is 
the approbation of the judgment. Wherever there is grace, there is not only 
adread of the severity of the law, but a consent to the goodness of the law. 
‘It is good in itself, itis good for me.’ This is a sign that the law is written in 
the heart, that the soul is delivered into the mould of it. To consent to the 
law is so far to approve of it, as not to wish it otherwise constituted than it is. 
The sanctified judgment not only concurs to the equity of the law, but to the 
excellency of it, as convinced that a conformity to the law is the highest per- 
fection of human nature, and the greatest honour and happiness we are capable 
of. Secondly. “1 delight in the law of God after the inward man,” ver. 22. 
His conscience bore witness to a complacency in the law. He delighted not 
only in the promises of the word, but in the precepts and prohibitions of the 
word; cuvydouce expresses a becoming delight. He did herein concur in affection 
with all the saints. All that are savingly regenerate, or born again, do truly 
delight in the law of God, delight to know it, to do it—cheerfully submit to the 
authority of it, and take a complacency in that submission, never better pleased 
than when heart and life are in the strictest conformity to the law and will of 
God. ‘After the inward man,” that is, Ist. The mind or rational faculties, 
in opposition to the sensitive appetites and wills of the flesh. ‘The soul is the 
inward man, and that is the seat of gracious delights, which are therefore 
sincere and serious, but secret; it 1s the renewing of the inward man, 
2Cor. iv. 16. 2nd. The new nature. The new man is called “the inner man,” 
Eph. iii. 16, “the hidden man of the heart,” 1 Pet. iii. 4. Paul, as far as he 
was sanctified, had a delight in the law ot God. Yhirdly. “ With the mind 
I myself serve the law of God,” ver. 25. It is not enough to consent to the law, 
and to delight in the law, but we must serve the law; our souls must be 
entirely delivered up into the obedience of it. Thus it was with Paul’s mind; 
thus it is with every sanctified renewed mind; this is the ordinary course 
and way; thitherward goes the bent of the soul. ‘I myself’—aivos éya, 
plainly intimating that he speaks in his own person, and not in the person of 
another. 

2nd. That the fault lay in that corruption of his nature which he did really 
bewail and strive against; “It is no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in 
me.” This he mentions twice, ver. 17, 20, not as an excuse for the guilt of his 
sin, (it is enough to condemn us if we were under the law, that the sin which 
does the evil dwelleth in us,) but as a salvo for his evidences, that he might not 
sink in despair, but take comfort from the covenant of grace, which accepts the 
willingness of the spirit, and has provided pardon for the weakness of the flesh. 
He likewise herein enters a protestation against all that which this indwelling 
sin produced. Having professed his consent to the law of God, he here pro- 
fesses his dissent from thelaw of sin. ‘It is not I; 1 disown the fact; it is 
against my mind that it is done.’ As when in the senate the major part are bad, 
and carry every thing the wrong way, it is indeed the act of the senate, but the 
honest party strive against it, bewail what is done, and enter their protestation 
against it, so that it is no more they that do it. ‘“Dwelleth in me,” as the 

anaanites among the Israelites, though they were put under tribute; dwelleth 
in me, and is likely to dwell there, while I live. 

3rd. His great comfort lay in Jesus Christ; ver. 25, “I thank God, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” In the midst of his complaints he breaks out into 
praises. It is a special remedy against fears and sorrows to be much in praise; 
many a poor drooping soul hath found it so. And, in all our praises, this should 
be the burthen of the song, ‘Blessed be God for Jesus Christ.’ ‘“‘ Who shall 
deliver me?” says he, ver. 24, as one at a loss for help. At length he finds an 
all-sufficient friend, even Jesus Christ. When we are under the sense of the 
remaining power of sin and corruption, we shall see reason to bless God 
through Christ,—for, as he is the Mediator of all our prayers, so he is of all our 
praises,—to bless God for Christ ; it is he that stands between us and the wrath 
due to us for this sin. If it were not for Christ, that iniquity that dwells in us 
would certainly be our ruin. He is our Advocate with the Father, and through 
him God pities, and spares, and pardons, and lays not our iniquities to our 
charge. It is Christ that has purchased deliverance for us in due time. Through 
Christ death will put an end to all these complaints, and waft us to an eternity 
which we shall spend without sin or sigh. ‘‘ Blessed be God that giveth us this 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

{Paul cries out in the agonies of his internal conflict, “ O wretched man that 
Iam, who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” And I would have 
you to mark how instantaneous the transition is, from the ery of distress to the 

ratitude of his felt and immediate deliverance; “I thank God through Jesus 

Jhrist my Lord.” ‘This we hold to be the exercise of every true Christian in 
the world. Evil is present with him; and he blames none but himself for its 
hateful and degrading instigations. But grace is in readiness, not to sweep 
away this evil as to its existence, but to subdue it as to its prevalency and 
power; and, while he blames none but himself for all that is corrupt, he thanks 
none but God in Christ for all that is gracious and good in him,—C.] 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The apostle, having fully explained the doctrine of justification, and pressed the necessity 
of sanctification, in this chapter applies himself to the consolation of the Lord’s people. 
Ministers are helpers of the joy of tle saints. ‘Comfort ye, comfort ye my people,” 
so runs our commission, Jsa. xl. 1. It is the will of God that his people should be a 
comforted people. And we have here such a draught of the gospel charter, such a 
display of the unspeakable privileges of true believers, as may furnish us with abun- 
dant matter for joy and peace in believing, that by all these immutable things, in 
which it is impossible for God to lie, we might have strong consolation. Many of the 
people of God have, accordingly, found this chapter a well-spring of comfort to their 
souls, living and dying, and have sucked and been satisfied from these breasts of con- 
solation, and with joy drawn water out of these wells of salvation. There are three 
things in this chapter: I. The particular instances of Christians’ privileges, ver. 1—28. 
II. The ground thereof laid in predestination, ver. 29, 30, ILI, The apostle’s triumph 
herein, in the name of all the saints, yer. 31, ee end, 
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no condemnation to them 
which are in Christ Jesus, 
who walk not after the flesh, 
but after the Spirit. 2 For 
the law of the Spirit of life 
a Toot 
in Christ Jesus hath made 
me free from the law of sin 
and death. 3 For what the 
law could not do, in that it 
beg . ‘ X zs , 
was weak thy ough the flesh, God sending his own 
Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, con- 
demned sin in the flesh: 4 That the righteousness 
of the law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after 
the flesh, but after the Spirit. 5 For they that are 
after the flesh do mind the things of the flesh; but 
they that are after the Spirit the things of the Spirit. 
6 For to be carnally minded is death; but to be 
spiritually minded 2s life and peace. 7 Because the 
carnal mind zs enmity against God: for it is not 
subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be. 
‘ : 
8 So then they that are in the flesh cannot please 
God. 9 But ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, 
if so be that the Spirit of God dwell in you. Now 
5 faleaoels 7 : . 
if any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none 
of his. 

First. The apostle here begins with one signal privilege of true Christians 
and describes the character of those to whom it belongs; ‘‘ There is, therefore, 
now no condemnation to those that are in Christ Jesus,” ver. 1. his is his 
triumph after that melancholy complaint and conflict in the foregoing chapter: 
sin remaining, disturbing, vexing, but, blessed be God, not ruining. ‘The com- 
plaint he takes to himself, but humbly transfers the comfort with himself to all 
true believers, who are all interested in it. 1. It is the unspeakable privilege 
and comfort of all those that are in Christ Jesus, that there is therefore now no 
condemnation to them. He does not say, ‘ There is no accusation against them,” 
for this there is; but the accusation is thrown ont, and the indictment quashed. 
He does not say, ‘ There is nothing in them that deseryes condemnation,’ for this 
there is, and they see it, and own it, and mourn over it, and condemn themselves 
for it; but it shall not be their ruin. He does not say, ‘Vhere is no cross, no 
affliction to them, or no displeasure in the affliction, for this there may be; but 
“no condemnation.” They may be chastened of the Lord, but not condemned 
with the world. Now this arises from their being in Christ Jesus; by virtue 
of their union with him through faith they are thus secured. They are in 
Christ Jesus, as in their city of refuge, and so are protected from the ayenger 
of blood. Te is their Advocate, and brings them off. There is therefore no 
condemnation, because they are interested in the satisfaction that Christ by 
dying made to the law. In Christ, God does not only not condemn them, but 
is well pleased with them, Mat. xvii. 5. 2. It is the undoubted character of all 
those who are so in Christ Jesus as to be freed from condemnation, that they 
“walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” Observe, The character is 
given from their walk, not from any one particular act, but from their course 
and way. And the great question is, what is the principle of the walk, the 
flesh or the Spirit, the old or the new nature, corruption or grace? Which of 
these do we mind, for which of these do we make provision, by which of these 
are we governed, which of these do we take part with? 

Secondly. This great truth, thus laid down, he illustrates in the following 
verses; and shews how we come by this great privilege, and how we may 
answer this character. Ps. 

1. How we come by these privileges—the privilege of justification, that there 
is no condemnation to us—the privilege of sanctification, that we walk after 
the Spirit, and not alter the flesh, which is no less our privilege than it is our 
duty. How comes it about? | 

Ist. The law could not do it, ver. 3. It could neither justify nor sanctify ; 
neither free us from the guilt nor from the power of sin, haying not the pro- 
mises either of pardon or grace. The law made nothing perfect; ‘It was 
weak.” Some attempt the law made towards these blessed ends, but, alas! 
it was weak, it could not accomplish them; yet that weakness was not through 
any defect in the law, but “through the flesh,” through the corruption of human 
nature, by which we became incapable either of being justified or sanctified by 
the law. We had become unable to keep the law, and, in case of failure, the 
law, as a covenant of works, made no provision, and so left us as it found us. 
Or, understand it of the ceremonial law ; that was a plaister not wide enough 
for the wound; it could never take away sin, Heb. x. 4. 

[In the Westminster Confession of Faith, in which an explanation of the 
verse before us is given, it is said, ‘Albeit the apostle himself, (brought in 
here for example’s cause,) ‘and all other true believers in Christ, be by nature 
under the law of sin and death, or under the covenant of works, (calied the law 
of sin and death, because it bindeth sin and death upon us, till Christ set us 
free,) yet the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus, or the covenant of grace, 
so called because it (doth enable and quicken a man to a spiritual life through 
Christ,) doth set the apostle, and all true believers, free trom the covenant of 
works, or the law of sin and death; so that every man may say with him, ‘The 


law of the Spirit of life,” or the covenant of grace, “hath made me free from the 
law of sin and death,” or covenant of works.’ ‘Lhe import then of the verse 
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before us is, that there is no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus, 
because, by their union with him—being dead to the law by the body of Christ, 
and being married to him who is raised from the dead, ch. vii, 4—they have been 
freed from the curse of that law, which, though good in itself, is the occasion 
of sin and death to all who remain under it, and are consequently justified 
before God.—f. A.] : 

2nd. The law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus” does it, ver. 2. The 
covenant of grace made with usin Christ is a treasury of merit and grace, and 
thence we receive pardon and a new nature, are freed “from the law of sin and 
death,” that is, both from the guilt and power of sin,—from the curse of the 
Jaw, and the duminion of the flesh. Weare under another covenant, another 
master, another husband, under “‘the law of the Spirit,” the law that gives 
the Spirit, spiritual life to qualify us for eternal. The foundation of this free- 
dom is laid in Christ’s undertaking for us, of which he speaks ver. 3, “ God 
sending his own Son.” Observe, When the law failed, God provided another 
method. Christ comes to do that which the law could not do. Moses brought 
the children of israel to the borders of Canaan, and then died, and left them 
there; but Joshua did that which Moses could not do, and put them in posses- 
sion of Canaan. Thus what the law could not do Christ did. The best expo- 
sition of this verse we have Heb. x.1—10. To make the sense of the words 
clear, which in our translation is a little intricate, we may read it thus, with 
a little transposition : ‘God sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
and a sacrifice for sin, condemned sin in the flesh, which the law could not do, 
in that it was weak through the flesh, &c., ver.4. Observe, First. The Divine 
nature of Christ. ’ ; 

[‘* His own Son;” him who is a partaker of his nature. This is the meaning 
of the word Son as applied to Christ: see ch. 1.4; Jno.i. 14; v. 17, &e. 3 x. 30—39. 
The greatness of the gift, and the urgency of the necessity are therefore pre- 
sented in the strongest light by these few words.— H. 

Secondly. How Christ appeared; “In the likeness of sinful flesh.” Not sin- 
ful, for he was holy, harmless, undefiled, but in the likeness of that flesh which 
was sinful. He took upon him that nature which was corrupt, though per- 
fectly abstracted from the corruptions of it. His being circumcised, redeemed, 
baptized with John’s baptism, bespeaks the likeness of sinful flesh. The bitings 
of the fiery serpents were cured by a serpent of brass, which had the shape, 
though free from the venom, of the serpents that bit them. It was great con- 
descension that he who was God should be made in the likeness of flesh; but 
much greater that he who was holy should be made in the likeness of sinful 
flesh. “ And for sin;” here the best Greek copies place the comma. God sent 
him, éy Omowmate Tapkos d&jLaptias, Kat mept &paptias,— in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
and as a sacrifice for sin.” The Seventy call a sacrifice for sin no more than 
mept amuaptias,—‘for sin;’ so Christ was a sacrifice; he was sent to be so, 
Heb. ix. 26. Thirdly. What was done by this appearance of his. Sin was 
condemned, that is, God did therein more than ever manifest his hatred of 
sin; and not only so, but, for all that are Christ’s, both the damning and the 
domineering power of sin is broken and taken out of the way. e that is 
condemned can neither accuse nor rule; his testimony is null, and his authority 
null, Thus by Christ is sin condemned; though it live and remain, its life in 
the saints is still but like that of a condemned malefactor. It was by the con- 
demning of sin that death was disarmed, and the devil, who had the power of 
death, destroyed. The condemning of sin saved the sinner from condemnation. 
Christ was made sin for us, 2 Cor. v. 21, and, being so made, when he was con- 
demned sin was condemned in the flesh of Christ, condemned in the human 
nature; so was satisfaction made to Divine justice, and way made for the 
salvation of the sinner, Fourthly. The happy effect of this upon us; ver. 4, 
“That the righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in us.” Both in our 
justification and in our sanctification the righteousness of the law is fulfilled. 
A righteousness of satisfaction for the breach of the law is fulfilled by the 
imputation of Christ’s complete and perfect righteousness, which answers the 
utmost demands of the law, as the mercy-seat was as long and as broad as the 
ark. A righteousness of obedience to the commands of the law is fulfilled in us, 
when by the Spirit the law of love is written upon the heart, and that love is 
the fulfilling of the law, ch. xiii. 10. Though the righteousness of the law 
is not fulfilled by us, yet, blessed be God, it is fulfilled in us. There is that 
to be found upon and in all true believers which answers the intention of the 
law. “Us who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” This is the 
description of all those that are interested in this privilege, they act from 
spiritual and not from carnal principles; as for others, the righteousness of 
the law will be fulfilled upon them in their ruin. Now, 

2. Observe how we may answer to this character, ver. 5, &e. 

Ist. By looking to our minds. How may we know whether we are after the 
flesh or after the Spirit? By examining what we mind, the things of the flesh, 
or the things of the Spirit. Carnal pleasure, worldly profit and honour, the 
things of sense and time, are the things of the flesh, which unregenerate people 
mind. The favour of God, the welfare of the soul, the concerns of eternity, 
are the things of the Spirit, which those that are after the Spirit do mind. The 
man is as the mind is; the mind is the forge of thoughts. ‘As he thinketh in 
his heart, so is he,” Pr. xxiii. 7. Which way do the thoughts move with most 
pleasure? On what do they dwell with most satisfaction? The mind is the 
seat of wisdom. Which way go the projects and contrivances ? whether are 
we more wise for the world or for our souls? ppovotce té& tie capKos,— they 
sayour the things of the flesh,’ so the word is rendered, Mat. xvi. 23. It is 
a great matter what our savour is, what truths, what tidings, what comforts, 
we do most relish, and are most agreeable to us. Now, to caution us against 
this carnal-mindedness, he shews the great misery and malignity of it, and 
compares it with the unspeakable excellency and comfort of spiritnal-minded- 
ness, Ivirst. It is death, ver.6. It is spiritual death, the certain way to eternal 
death. It is the death of the soul; for it is its alienation from God, in union 
and communion with whom the life of the soul consists. A carnal soul is 
a dead soul, dead as a soul can die. ‘She that liveth in pleasure is dead,” 
1 Tim. y. 6, not only dead in law as guilty, but dead in state as carnal. Death 
includes all misery; carnal souls are miserable souls. But “to be spiritually 
minded,” (@povnua tod wvetuatov,— a spiritual savour, the wisdom that is from 
above, a principle of grace,) “is life and peace ;” it is the felicity and happiness 
of the soul. ‘Whe life of the soul consists in its union with spiritual things by 
the mind; a sanctified soul is a living soul, and that life is peace; it is a very 
comfortable life. All the paths of spiritual wisdom are paths of peace. It is 
life and peace in the other world, as well as in this. Spiritual-mindedness 
is eternal life and peace begun, and an assuring earnest of the perfection of it. 
Secondly. Lt is enmity to God, yer. 7, and this is worse than the former. The 
former speaks the carnal sinner a dead man, which is bad; but this speaks him 
a devil of aman. It is not only an enemy, but enmity itself, It is not only the 
alienation of the soul from God, but the opposition of the soul against Ged: 
it rebels against his authority, thwarts his design, opposes his interest, spits in 
his face, spurns at his bowels. Can there be a greater enmity? An enemy may 
be reconciled, but enmity cannot. How should this humble us for, and warn 
us against, carnal-mindedness! Shall we harbour and indulge that which is 
enmity to God our creator, owner, ruler, and benefactor? ‘lo prove this, he 
urges that “it is not subject to the law pe eds neither indeed can be.” ‘The 
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holiness of the law of God, and the wnholiness of the carnal mind, are as 
| irreconcilable as light and darkness. (The carnal man may, by the power 
| of Divine grace, be made subject to the law of God, but the carnal mind never 

can; this must be broken and expelled, See how wretchedly the corrupt will 
| of man is enslaved to sin; as far as the carnal mind prevails, there is no inclina- 
|| tion to the law of God; therefore, wherever there is a change wrought it is by 
| the power of God’s grace, not by the freedom of man’s will. Hence he infers, 
‘yer. 8, ‘Those that are in the flesh cannot please God.” Those that are in 
'a carnal unregenerate state, under the reigning power of sin, cannot do the 
things that please God, wanting grace, the pleasing pringple and an interest 
in Christ, the pleasing Mediator. The very sacrifice of the wicked is an 
abomination, Pr. xv. 8. Pleasing God is our highest end, of which those that 
are in the flesh cannot but fall short; they cannot please him, nay, they cannot 
but displease him. We may know our state and character 
| 2nd. By inquiring whether we have the Spirit of God and Christ, or not; 
ver. 9, “You are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit.” This expresses states and 
conditions of the soul vastly different. All the saints have flesh and spirit in 
them, but to be in the flesh and to be in the Spirit are contrary. It denotes our 
being overcome and subdued by one of these principles. As we say, a man is in 
love, or in drink, that is, overeome by it. Now the great question is, whether 
we are in the flesh or in the Spirit; and how may we come to know it? Why, 
by inquiring whether the Spirit of God dwell inus. The Spirit dwelling in us 
is the best evidence of our being in the Spirit, for the indwelling is mutual ; 
1 Jno. iy. 16, “* Dwelleth in God, and Godin him,” The Spirit visits many tha 
are unregenerate with his motions, which they resist and quench; but in all 
that are sanctified he dwells; there he resides and rules. He is there as a man 
at his own house, where he is constant and welcome, and has the dominion, 
Shall we put this question to our hearts, Who dwells, who rules, who keeps 
house here? Which interest has the ascendant? ‘To this he subjoins a general 
rule of trial; “If any man has not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” To 
be Christ's (that is, to be a Christian indeed, one of his children, his servants. 
his friends, in union with |\im.) isa privilege and honour which many pretend 
to that have no part nor lot inthe matter. None are his but those that have 
his Spirit; thatis, First. That are spirited as he was spirited,—are meek, and 
lowly, and humble, and peaceable, and patient, and charitable, as he was. We 
cannot tread in his steps unless we have his Spirit; the frame and disposition 
of our souls must be conformable to Christ’s pattern. 

(This, perhaps, is the right place for adverting to the way in which it has been 
endeavoured to make all that is revealed of the Holy Ghost, and of his regene- 
rating influence upon man, more palatable than it naturally is to unrenewed 
taste,—more fitted to satisfy the demand which obtains for a religion that shall 
be altogether rational and deyoid of mystery. One, it is thought, may be rightly 
enough said to have the Spirit of God if, from any cause whatever, it so 
happens that there be a resemblance of character and disposition and principle 
between him and the Divinity: just as any active and devoted philanthropist 
of our day may be said to have the spirit of Howard, without its ever being 
imagined that there has been any transmigration into his body of that soul by 
which the body of Howard was animated.To have the Spirit of Christ is here 
to be understood, not in the light of our possessing a kindred character to that 
of Christ, but of our being the subjects of an actual and personal inhabitation 
by the Spirit. The Spirit of God may be denominated the Spirit of Christ, 
either because the Holy Ghost proceedeth from the Father and the Son, or, 
more particularly, because the Son, now that he is exalted at the Father’s right 
hand, is intrusted with the dispensation of the Spirit—HH ence the Spirit of 
God and the Spirit of Christ are equivalent the one to the other. And as the 
Saviour uniformly regenerates all whom he redeems—as the conjunction is 
invariable, between the penalty being lifted off from our persons and a puri- 
fying influence being laid upon our characters,—as it is true, even in the moral 
sense of the term, that if he wash us not we have no part in him—the truth 
is inevitable, and cannot _be too urgently impressed on all our consciences, that 
if any man have not the Spirit of Christ he is none of his.—C.] 

Secondly, ‘Vhat are actuated and guided by the Holy Spirit of God, as a sanc- 
tifier, teacher, and comforter. Having the Spirit of Christ is the same with 
having the Spirit of God to dwell in us. But those two come much to one; for 
all that are actuated by the Spirit of God as their rule are conformable to the 
Spirit of Christ as their pattern. Now this description of the character of those 
to whom belongs this first privilege of freedom from condemnation is to be 
applied to all the other privileges that follow. 


10 And if Christ de in you, the body 2s dead be- 
cause of sin; but the Spinit zs life because of right- 
eousness. 11 Butif the Spirit of him that raised up 
Jesus from the dead dwell in you, he that raised up 
Christ from the dead shall also quicken your mortal 
bodies by his Spirit that dwelleth in you. 12 There- 
fore, brethren, we are debtors, not to the flesh, to 
live after the flesh, 13 For if ye live after the flesh, 
ye shall die: butif ye through the Spirit do mortify 
the deeds of the body, ye shall live. 14 For as many 
as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of 
God. 15 For ye have not received the spirit of 
bondage again to fear; but ye have received the 
Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father. 
16 The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, 


that we are the children of God: 


In these verses the apostle represents two more excellent benefits, which 
belong to true believers : i 

First. Life. he happiness is not barely a negative happiness, not to he 
condemned ; but it is positive, it is an advancement to a lite that will be the 
unspeakable happiness of the man, ver. 10, 11, “If Christ be in you.” Observe, 
If the Spirit be in us, Christ is inus. He dwells in the heart by faith, H’ph. iii. 17. 
Shee we are here told what becomes of the bodies and souls of those in whom 
Christ is. : A 

1. We cannot say but that the body is dead; it is a frail, mortal, dying body, 
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and it will be dead shprtly; it is a house of clay, whose foundation is in the 
dust. ‘The life purchased and promised does not immortalize the body in its 
present state. It is dead, that is, it is appointed to die, it is under a sen- 
tence of death; as we say one that is condemned is adead man. In the midst 
of life we are in death; be our bodies ever so strong; and healthful, and hand- 
some. they are as good as dead, Heb. xi. 12, and this “ because of sin.” It is sin 
that kills the body. This effect the first threatening has, Gen. iii. 19, “ Dust 
thou art.” Methinks, were there no other argument, love to our bodies should 
make us hate sin, because it is such an enemy to our bodies. The death even 
of the bodies of the saints is aremaining token of God’s displeasure against sin. 

2. But the spirit, the precious soul, that is life; it is now spiritually alive, 
nay, it is life. Grace in the soul is its new nature; the life of the saint lies in 
the soul, while the life of the sinner goes no farther than the body. When the 
body dies, and returns to the dust, “‘the spirit is life;” not only living and 
immortal, but swallowed up of life. Death to the saints is but the freeing of 
the heaven-born spirit from the clog and load of this body, that it may be fit 
to partake of eternal life. When Abraham was dead, yet God was the God of 
Abraham, for even then his spirit was life, Mat. xxii. 31,32: see Ps. xlix. 15. 
And this “because of righteousness.” The righteousness of Christ imputed 
to them secures the soul, the better part, from death; the righteousness of 
Christ inherent in them, the renewed image of God upon the soul, preserves it, 
and, by God's ordination, at death elevates it, and improves it, and makes it 
meet to partake of the inheritance of the saints in light. The eternal life of 
the soul consists in the vision and fruition of God, and both assimilating, for 
which the soul is qualified by the righteousness of sanctification. I refer to 
Ps. xvii. 15, “‘ I will behold thy face in righteousness.” 

3. There is a life reserved, too, for the poor body at last; “He shall also 
quicken your mortal bodies,” ver. 11. The Lord is for the body; and though 
at death it is cast aside as a despised, broken vessel, a vessel in which is no 
pleasure, yet God will have a desire to the work of his hands, Job xiv. 15, will 
remember his covenant with the dust, and will not lose a grain of it; but the 
body shall be reunited to the soul, and clothed with a glory agreeable to it. 
Vile bodies shall be newly fashioned, Phil. iii. 21; 1 Cor. xy. 42. Two great 
assurances of the resurrection of the body are mentioned: Ist. The resurrec- 
tion of Christ, ‘‘ He that raised up Christ from the dead shall also quicken.” 
Christ rose as the head, and firstfruits, and forerunner of all the saints, 
1 Cor. xy. 20. The body of Christ lay in the grave, under the sin of all the 
elect imputed, and broke through it. “ O grave, then, where is thy victory?” 
It is in the virtue of Christ’s resurrection that we shall rise. 2nd. The 
indwelling of the Spirit. The same Spirit that raiseth the soul now will 
raise the body shortly, ‘‘By his Spirit that dwelleth in you.” The bodies of 
the saints are the temples of the Holy Ghost, 1 Cor. iii. 16; vi. 19. ‘Now 
though these temples may be suffered for awhile to lie in ruins, yet they shall 
be rebuilt. The tabernacle of David, which has fallen down, shall be repaired, 
whatever great mountains may be in the way. The Spirit, breathing upon 
dead and dry bones, will make them live, and the saints, even in their flesh, 
shall see God. Hence the apostle by the way, infers how much it is our duty 
to walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit, ver. 12,13. Let not our life 
be after the wills and motions of the flesh. ‘I'wo motives he mentions here: 
First. We are not debtors to the flesh, neither by relation, gratitude, nor any 
other bond or obligation. We owe no suit nor service to our carnal desires; 
we are indeed bound to clothe, and feed, and take care of the body, as a servant 
to the soul in the service of God, but no farther. We are not debtors to it; 
the flesh never did us so much kindness as to oblige us to serve it. It is 
implied that we are debtors to Christ and to the Spirit; there we owe our all, 

we have and all we can do, by a thousand bonds and obligations. Being 
delivered from so great a death by so great a ransom, we are deeply indebted to 
our deliverer: see 1 Cor. vi. 19, 20. Secondly. Consider the consequences; what 
will be at the end of the way. Here are life and death, blessing and cursing, 
set before us. “If you live after the flesh you shall die;” that is, die eternally. 
It is the pleasing, and serving, and gratifying of the flesh that are the ruin of 
souls; that is, the second death. Dying indeed is the soul’s dying; the death of 
the saints is but asleep. But, on the other hand, “ You shall live,”—live and be 
peppy to eternity; that is the true life,—‘if you through the Spirit mortify 
the deeds of the body,” subdue and keep under all fleshly lusts and affections, 
deny yourselves in the pleasing and humouring of the body, and this through 
the Spirit. We cannot do it without the Spirit working it in us, and the Spirit 
will not do it without our doing our endeavour. So that, in a word, we are 
put upon this dilemma, either to displease the body or destroy the soul. 

Secondly. The Spirit of adoption is another privilege belonging to those that 
are in Christ Jesus, ver. 14—16. 

1. All that are Christ’s are taken into the relation of children to God, ver. 14. 
Observe, Ist. ahd gles They are “ led by the Spirit of God,” as ascholar 
in his sp eagy led by his tutor, as a traveller in his journey is led by his 
guide, as a soldier in his engagements is led by his captain; not driven as beasts, 

ut led as rational creatures, drawn with the cords of a man and the bands of 
love. It is the undoubted character of all true believers that they are led by 
the Spirit of God. Having submitted themselves in believing to his guidance, 
they do in their obedience follow that guidance, and are sweetly led into all 
truth andall duty. 2nd. Their privilege. ‘‘ They are the sons of God,” received 
ute on number of God’s children by adoption, owned and loved by him as his 
ehildren. 

2. And those that are the sons of God have the Spirit, 

Ist. To work in them the disposition of children. 

received the spirit of bondage again to fear,” ver. 15. Understand it, 1st. Of 

that spirit of bondage which the Old Testament church was under, by 
reason of the darkness and terror of that dispensation. The veil signified 
bondage, 2 Cor. iii. 15: compare ver. 17. ‘The spirit of adoption was not then 
so plentifully poured out as now; for the law opened the wound, but little of 
the remedy. ow you are not under that dispensation, you have not received 
that spirit. 2nd. Of that spirit of bondage which many of the saints them- 
selves were under at their conversion, under the convictions of sinand wrath set 
home by the Spirit; as those in Acts ii. 37; the gaoler, Acts xvi. 30; Paul 

Acts ix.6. ‘Then the Spirit himself was to the saints a spirit of bondage, ‘But, 

says the apostle, ‘ with you this is over.’ *God_as a judge, says Dr. Manton, 

‘by the spirit of bondage, sends us to Christ as Mediator, and Christ as Medi- 
_ ator, by the spirit of adoption, sends us back again to God as a Father.’ Though 

a child of God may come under fear of bondage again, and may be questioning 

sonship, yet the blessed Spirit is not again a spirit of bondage, for then he 
would witness an untruth. Secondly. But “you have received the spirit of adop- 
tion.” Men may givea charter of adoption ; but it is God’s prerogative, when he 
adopts, to give a spirit of adoption, the nature of children. The spirit of adop- 
tion works in the children of God a filial love to God as a Father, a delight in 
him and a dependence upon him as a Father. A sanctified soul bears the image 

_ of God, as the child bears the image of the father. ‘“ Whereby we cry, Abba, 
ather.” Praying is here called crying, which is not only an earnest, but a 

_ natural expression of desire; children that cannot speak vent their desires by 
° prying. Now, the Spirit teaches us in prayer to come to God as a Father, with a 
holy, humble confidence, ambpldening the soul in that duty. * Abba, Father,” 


? 


First. “You have not 
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Abba is a Syriac word, signifying ‘father, or ‘my father ;’ warp, a Greek 
word; and why both, ‘Abba, Father?” Because Christ said so in prayer, 
Mar. xiy. 36, “ Abba, Father ;” and we have received the Spirit of the Son, 
It denotes an affectionate, endearing importunity, and a believing stress laid 
Bpon the relation. Little children begging of their parents can say little but 
: ather, father, and that is rhetoric enough. It also denotes that the adoption 
is common both to Jews and Gentiles; the Jews call him Abba in their 
language, the Greeks may call him wé7np in their language; for in Christ Jesus 
there is neither Greek nor Jew. 

2nd. To witness to the relation of children, ver. 16. 
of the Spirit as a sanctifier, this as a comforter. “ Beareth witness with our 
spirit.” Many a iman has the witness of his own spirit to the goodness of his 
state who has not the concurring testimony of the Spirit. Many speak peace 
But those 
that are sanctified have God’s Spirit witnessing with their spirits, which is to 
be understood not of any immediate extraordinary revelation, but an ordinar 
work of the Spirit, in and by the means of comfort, speaking peace to the soul. 
This testimony is always agreeable to the written word, and is therefore always 
geouded upon sanctification; for the Spirit in the heart cannot contradict the 

pirit in the word. The Spirit witnesses to none the privileges of children who 
have not_the nature and disposition of children. 


17 And if children, then heirs; heirs of God, and 
joint-heirs with Christ; if so be that we suffer with 
him, that we may be also glorified together. 18 For 
I reckon that the sufferings of this present time are 
not worthy to be compared with the glory which shall 
be revealed in us. 19 For the earnest expectation 
of the creature waiteth for the manifestation of the 
sons of God. 20 For the creature was made subject 
to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him who 
hath subjected the same in hope, 21 Because the 
creature itself also shall be delivered from the bond- 
age of corruption into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God. 22 For we know that the whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
until now. 23 And not only they, but ourselves also, 
which have the firstfruits of the Spirit, even we our- 
selves groan within ourselves, waiting for the adop- 
tion, to wit, the redemption of our body. 24 For 
we are saved by hope: but hope that is seen is not 
hope: for what a man seeth, why doth he yet hope 
for? 25 But if we hope for that we see not, then 


do we with patience wait for it. 


In these words the apostle describes a fourth illustrious branch of the happi- 
ness of believers, namely, a title to the future glory. T 


The former is the work 


This is fitly annexed 
to our sonship; for as the adoption of sons entitles us to that of glory, so the 
disposition of sons fits and prepares us for it. “If children, then heirs,” ver, 17. 
In earthly inheritances this rule does not hold, only the first-born are heirs ; 
but the church is a church of first-born, for they are all heirs. Heaven is an 
inheritance that all the saints are heirs to. They do not come to it as pur- 
chasers, by any merit or procurement of their own; but as heirs, purely by the 
act of God, for God makes heirs. The saints are heirs, though in this world 
they are heirs under age: see Gal. iv. 1, 2. Their present state is a state of 
education and preparation for the inheritance. How comfortable should this 
be to all the children of God, how little soever they have in possession, that 
being heirs, they have enough in reversion! But the honour and happiness of 
an heir lie in the value and worth of that which he is heir to; we read of those 
that inherit the wind, and therefore we have here an abstract of the premises. 
1. “Heirs of God.” ‘Uhe Lord himself is the portion of the saints’ inheritance, 
Ps. xvi. 5,a goodly heritage, ver. 6. The saints are spiritual priests, that have 
the Lord for their inheritance, Num. xviii. 20. The vision of God and the 
fruition of God make up the inheritance the saints are heirs to. God himself 
will be with them, and will be their God, Rev. xxi. 3. 2. “ Joint-heirs with 
Christ.” Christ, as Mediator, is said to be the heir of all things, eb. i. 2, and 
true believers, by virtue of their union with him, shall inherit, all things, 
Rev, xxi. 7. Those that now partake of the Spirit of Christ, as his brethren, 
shall, as his brethren, partake of his glory, Jno. xvii. 24; shall sit down with 
him upon his throne, Rev. iii. 21. Lor , What is man, that thou shouldst thus 
magnify him! Now, this future glory is farther spoken of as the reward of 
present sufferings, and as the accomplishment of present hopes. i 

First. As the reward of the saints’ present sufferings ; and it is a rich reward ; 
“Tf so be that we suffer with him,” ver. 17, or ‘forasmuch as we suffer with 
him. The state of the church in this world always is, but was then especially, 
an afflicted state; to be a Christian was certainly to be a sufferer. Now, to 
comfort them in reference to those sufferings, he tells them that they suffered 
with Christ, for his sake, for his honour, and for the testimony of a good con- 
science, and should be glorified with him. Those that suffered with David in 
his persecuted state were advanced by him and with him when he came to the 
crown: see 2 Jim. ii. 12. See the gains of suffering for Christ; though we may 
be losers for him we shall not, we cannot, be losers by him in the end. This 
the Gospel is filled with the assurances of. Now that suffering saints may 
have strong supports and consolations from their hopes of heaven, he holds 
the balance, ver. 18, in a comparison between the two, which is observable. 
1. In one scale he puts “ the sufferings of this present time.” ‘The sufferings of 
the saints are but sufferings of this present time, strike no deeper than the 
things of time, last no longer than the present time, 2 Cor. iv. 17, light affliction, 
and but fora moment. So that on the sufferings he writes feel, weighed in the 
balance, and found light, 2 In the other scale he puts the glory, and finds that 
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a weight, an exceeding and eternal weight, “Glory that shall be revealed.” 
In our present state we come short, not only in the enjoyment, but in the 
knowledge of that glory, 1 Cor. ii.9; 1 Jno. iii. 2; it shall be revealed. It 
surpasses all that we have yet seen and known; present vouchsatements are 
sweet and precious, very precious, very sweet; but there is something to 
come, something behind the curtain, that will outshine all. “ Shall be revealed 
in us;” not only revealed to us, to be seen, but revealed in us, to be enjoyed. 
The kingdom of God is within you, and will be so to eternity. 3. He concludes 
the sufferings “not worthy to be compared with the glory,” —ovk afta mpos rHv d6Eav. 
They cannot merit that glory; and if suffering for Christ will not merit, much 
less will doing. ‘They should not at all deter and frighten us from the diligent 
and earnest pursuit of that glory. The sufferings are small and short, and 
concern the body only; but the glory is rich and great, and concerns the soul, 
and is eternal. This he reckons; “I reckon,”’—AoyiGona. It is not a rash and 
sudden determination, but the product of a very serious and deliberate con- 
sideration. He had reasoned the case within himself, weighed the arguments 
on both sides, and thus at last resolves the point. O how vastly different is the 
sentence of the word from the sentiment of the world concerning the suffer- 
ings of this present time! “I reckon,” as an arithmetician that is balancing an 
account. He first sums up what is disbursed for Christ in the sufferings of 
this present time, and finds they come to very little; he then sums up what 
is secured to us by Christ in the glory that shall be revealed, and this he finds 
to be an infinite sum, transcending all conception, the disbursement abundantly 
made up, and the losses infinitely countervailed. And who would be afraid 
then to suffer for Christ, who, as he is beforehand with us in suffering, so he 
will not be behindhand with us in recompence? Now Panl was as competent 
a judge of this point as ever any mere man was. He could reckon, not by art 
only, but by experience, for he knew both. He knew what the sufferings of 
this present time were: see 2 Cor. xi. 23—28. He knew what the glory of heaven 
is: see 2 Cor. xii. 3,4. And, upon the view of both, he gives this judgment 
here. There is nothing like a believing view of the glory which shall be re- 
vealed to support and bear up the spirit under all the sufferings of this pre- 
sent time. The reproach of Christ appears riches to those who have respect 
to the recompence of reward, Heb. xi. 26. 

Secondly. As the accomplishment of the saints’ present hopes and expecta- 
tions, ver. 19, &c. As the saints are suffering for it, so they are waiting for it. 
Heaven is therefore sure; for God by his Spirit would not raise and encourage 
those hopes only to defeat and disappoint them. He will establish that word 
unto his servants on which he has caused them to hope, Ps. cxix. 49, and heaven 
is therefore sweet; for if hope deferred makes the heart sick, surely when the 
desire comes, it will be a tree of life, Pr. xiii. 12. Now he observes an expecta- 
tion of this glory, 

1. In the creatures, ver. 19—22. That must needs be a great, a transcendent 
glory, which all the creatures are so earnestly expecting and longing for. This 
observation in these verses has some difficulty in it, which puzzles interpreters 
a little; and the more because it is aremark not made in any other Scripture, 
with which it might be compared. By the creature here we understand, not 
as some do, the Gentile world, and their expectation of Christ and the Gospel, 
which is an exposition very foreign and forced, but the whole frame of nature, 
especially that of this lower world, the whole creation, the compages of 
inanimate and insensible creatures, which, because of their harmony and 
mutual dependence, and because they all constitute and make up one world, 
are spoken of in the singular number as the creature. ‘The sense of the 
apostle in these four verses we may take in the following observations: 
Ist. That there is a present vanity to which the creature, by reason of the 
sin of man, is made subject, ver. 20. When man sinned, the ground was cursed 
for man’s sake, and with it all the creatures,—especially of this lower world, 
where our acquaintance lies,—became subject to that curse, became mutable 
and mortal. “ Under the bondage of corruption,” ver. 21. There is an impurity, 
deformity, and infirmity, which the creature has contracted by the fall of man ; 
the creation is sullied and stained, much of the beauty of the world gone. 
‘There is an enmity of one creature to another; they are all subject to continual 
alteration and decay of the individuals, liable to the strokes of God’s judgments 
upon man. When the world was drowned, and almost all the creatures in it, 
surely then it was subject to vanity indeed. The whole species of creatures is 
designed for, and is hastening to, a total dissolution by fire. And it is not the 
least part of their vanity and bondage that they are used, or abused rather, 
by men as instruments of sin. The creatures are often abused to the dishonour 
of their Creator, the hurt of his children, or the service of his enemies. When 
the creatures are made the food and fuel of our lusts, they are subject to vanity, 
they are captivated by the law of sin. And this not willingly, not of their own 
choice. All the creatures desire their own perfection and consummation ; when 
they are made instruments of sin, it is not willingly. Or, they are thus capti- 
vated, not for any sin of their own, which they had committed, but for man’s 
sin, “ By reason of him who hath subjected the same.” Adam did it merito- 
riously ; the creatures being delivered to him, when he by sin delivered himself 
he delivered them likewise into the bondage of corruption. God did it judi- 
cially ; he passed a sentence upon the creatures for the sin of man, by which 
they become subject. And this yoke, poor creatures, they bear in hope that it 
will not be soalways. ’En’ éAmidc Ore Kai, &e.,—“ in hope that the creature itself ;” 
so many Greek copies join the words. We have reason to pity the poor crea- 
tures that for our sin have become subject to vanity. 2nd. ‘That the creatures 
groan and travail in pain together under this vanity and corruption, ver. 22. 
It is a figurative expression. Sin is a burthen to the whole creation; the sin of 
the Jews in crucifying Christ, set the earth a quaking under them. ‘The idols 
were a burthen to the weary breast, /sa. xlvi. 1. There is a general outery of 
the whole creation against the sin of man; the stone crieth out of the wall, 
Hab, ii.11; the land cries, Job xxxi. 38. 3rd. That the creature that is now 
thus burthened shall, at the time of the restitution of ail things, be “delivered 
from this bondage into the glorious liberty of the children of God,” ver. 21 ; 
they shall no more be subject to vanity and corruption, and the other fruits of 
the curse; but, on the contrary, this lower world shall be renewed. When 
there will be new heavens there will be a new earth, 2 Pet. iii. 13 ; Rev. xxi. 1; 
and there shall be a glory conferred upon all the creatures, which shall be, in 
the proportion of their natures, as suitable and as great an advancement as the 
glory of the children of God shall be to them. ‘The fire at the last day shall 
be a refining, not a destroying, annihilating fire. What becomes of the souls of 
brutes, that go downwards, none can tell. But it should seem by the Scripture 
that there will be some kind of restoration of them. And if it be objected, 
what use will they be of to glorified saints? we may suppose them of as much 
use as they were to Adam in innoceney; and if it be only to illustrate the 
wisdom, power, and goodness of their Creatan that is enough: compare with 
this Ps. xcvi. 10—13; xeviii. 79. “ Let the heavens rejoice before the Lord 
for he cometh.’ ath. That the creature doth therefore earnestly expect an 
wait for “the manifestation of the children of God,” ver. 19. Observe, At the 
second coming of Christ there will be a manifestation of the children of God. 
Now the saints are God’s hidden ones, the wheat seems lost in a heap of chaff ; 
but then they shall be manifested. ‘It does not yet appear what we shall be,” 
1 Jno, iii. 2, but then the glory shall be revealed, The children of God shall 
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appear in their own colours. And this redemption of the creature is reserved 
till then; for as it was with man and for man that they fell under the curse, 
so with man and for man they shall be delivered. All the curse and filth that 
now adhere to the ereature shall be done away then when those that have 
suffered with Christ upon earth shall reign with him upon the earth. This the 
whole creation looks and longs for; and it may serye as areason why now a 
good man should be merciful to his beast. 

(The word rendered creature means the act of founding or creating, ch. i. 20; 
and then that which is created, ch. i. 25; Col.i.15. The expression ‘the whole 
creation’ may, according to the context, mean the rational or irrational creation. 
That in this case it refers to the latter may be argued, 1. Because it cannot be 
said of mankind generally, or of the rational creation, that they are waiting with 
earnest desire for the manifestation of the sons of God; that they were made 
subject to their present state of corruption not of their own accord, but by God; 
and that they are to be made partakers of the glorious liberty of the sons of God. 
2. All this can be said, in strict accordance with the Scriptures, of the external 
world. The Scriptures frequently speak of the whole creation as a sentient 
being, rejoicing in God's favour, trembling at his anger, speaking abroad his 
praise, &c,, as Paul here represents it as longing for the great consummation of 
all things. Again, it is agreeable to Scripture to speak of the earth as cursed for 
man’s sake, as made subject to vanity not on its own account, but by the act of 
God in punishment of the sins of men. Finally, it is according to the word 
of God to represent the creation as participating in the blessings and glories 
of the Messiah’s reign: see Zsa. xxxv. 1; xxix. 17; xxxii. 15, 16; 2 Pet. iii. 7, 13; 
Heb. xii. 26,27. 3. This interpretation is suitable to the design of the apostle. 
Paul's object is not to confirm the certainty of a future state, but to produce 
a strong impression of its glorious character. Nothing could be better adapted 
to this object than the grand and beautiful figure of the whole creation waiting 
and longing for the glorious revelation of the Son of God, and the consumma- 
tion of his kingdom.—/Z.] 

2. In the saints, who are new creatures, ver. 23—25. Observe, Ist. The grounds 
of this expectation in the saints. It is our having received ‘the firsttruits of 
the Spirit,” which both quickens our desires and encourages our hopes, and both 
ways raises our expectations. ‘he firstfruits did both sanctify and insure the 
lump. Grace is the firstfruits of glory, it is glory begun. We, having received 
such elusters in this wilderness, cannot but long for the full vintage in the 
heavenly Canaan. “ Not only they”—not only the creatures which are not capa- 
ble of such a happiness as the firstfruits of the Spirit, but even we, who have 
such present rich receivings, cannot but long for something more and greater, 
In having the firstfruits of the Spirit we have that which is very precious, but 
we have not all we would have. ‘‘ We groan within ourselves,” which denotes 
the strength and secrecy of these desires; not making a loud noise, as the hypo- 
crites howling upon the bed for corn and wine, but with silent_groans, which 
pierce heaven soonest of all. Or, ‘ We groan among ourselves.’ It is the unani- 
mous vote, the joint desire, of the whole church; all agree in this, “ Come, 
Lord Jesus, come quickly.” The groaning denotes a very earnest and impor- 
tunate desire, the soul pained with the delay. Present receivings and comforts 
are consistent with a great many groans; not as the pangs of one dying, but 
as the throes of a woman in travail—groans that are symptoms of lite, not of 
death. 2nd. The object of this expectation. What is it we are thus desiring 
and waiting for? What would we have? “The adoption, to wit, the redemp- 
tion of our body.” Though the soul be the principal part of the man, yet the 
Lord has declared himself for the body also, and has provided a great deal 
of honour and happiness for the body. The resurrection is here called “the 
redemption of the body.” It shall then be rescued from the power of death 
and the grave, and the bondage of corruption ; and, though a vile body, yet it 
shall be refined and beautified, and made like that glorious body of Christ, 
Phil. iii. 21; 1 Cor. xv. 42. This is called the adoption. Jirst. It is the adop- 
tion manifested before all the world, angels and men. Now are we the sons of 
God, but it does not yet appear, the honour is now clouded ; but then God will 
publicly own all his children. The deed of adoption, which is now written, 
signed, and sealed, will then be recognised, proclaimed, and published. As 
Christ was, so the saints will be, declared to be the sons of God with power, 
by the resurrection from the dead, ch.i. 4. It will then be put past dispute. 
Secondly. It is the adoption perfected and completed. The children of God 
have bodies as well as souls; and, till those bodies are brought into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God, the adoption is not perfect. But then it will be 
complete, when the Captain of our salvation shall bring the many sons to glory, 
Heb. ii.10. ‘Vhis is that which we expect, in hope of which our flesh rests, 
Ps. xvi. 9,10. All the days of our appointed time we are waiting, till this 
change shall come, when he shall call, and we shall answer, and he will have 
a desire to the work of his hands, Job xiv. 14,15. 3rd. The agreeableness of this 
to our present state, ver. 24,25. Our happiness is not in present possession ; 
“We are saved by hope.” In this, as in other things, God faak os our pre- 
sent state a state of trial and probation—that our reward is out of sight. Those 
that will deal with God must deal upon trust. It is acknowledged that one 
of the principal graces of a Christian is hope, 1 Cor. xiii. 13, which necessarily 
implies a good thing to come, which is the object of that hope. Faith respects 
the promise, hope the thing promised. Faith is the evidence, hope the expecta- 
tion, of things not seen. ehith is the mother of hope. ‘“ We do with patience 
wait.” In hoping for this glory we have need of patience, to bear the sufferings 
we meet with in the way to it and the delays of it. Our way is rough and long; 
but he that shall come will come, and will not tarry; and therefore, though 
he seem to tarry, it becomes us to wait for him. 


26 Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities: 
for we know not what we should pray for as we 
ought: but the Spirit itself maketh intercession for 
us with groanings which cannot be uttered. 27 And 
he that searcheth the hearts knoweth what zs the 
mind of the Spirit, because he maketh intercession 
for the saints according to the will of God. 28 And 
we know that all things work together for good to 
them that love God, to them who are the called 


according to his purpose. 


ry aes here suggests two privileges more to which true Christians are 
entitled: ; 
First. The help of the Spirit in prayer. While we are in this world, hoping 
and waiting for what we see not, we must be praying. Hope supposes desire, 
and that desire offered up to God is prayer; we groan, Now observe, $ 


fon 
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1, Our weakness in prayer. “ We know not what we should pray for as we 
ought.” Ist. As to the matter of our requests, we know not what to ask. We 
are not competent judges of our own condition. “ Who knows what is good 
for a man in this life?” Heel. vi. 12. We are shortsighted, and very much 
biassed in favour of the flesh, and apt to separate the end from the way. ‘ You 
know not what you ask,” Mat. xx. 22. We are like foolish children, that are 
ready to cry for fruit before it is ripe and fit for them: see Lu. ix. 54,55. 2nd. 
As to the manner, we know not how to pray as we ought. It is not enough 
that we do that which is good, but we must do it well, seek in a due order; 
and here we are often at a loss—graces are weak, affections cold, thoughts 
wandering, and it is not always easy to find the heart to pray, 2 Sam. vii. 27. 
The apostle speaks of this in the first person; ‘‘ We know not.” He puts him- 
self among the rest. Folly, and weakness, and distraction in prayer, are what 
all the saints are complaining of. If so great a saint as Paul knew not what 
to pray for, what little reason have we to go forth about that duty in our own 


strength ! 3 be ‘ * 

2. The assistances which the Spirit gives us in that duty. He “helps our 
infirmities,” meant especially of our praying infirmities, which most easily 
beset us in that duty, against which the Spirit helps. The Spirit in the Word 
helps; many rules and promises there are in the Word for our help. The 
Spirit in the heart helps, dwelling in us, working in us, as a Spirit of grace and 
supplication, especially with respect to the infirmities we are under when we 
are in a suffering state, when our faith is most apt to fail; for this end the Holy 
Ghost was poured out. “ Helpeth,” cuvavrAauBaverar,— heaves with us, over 
against us, helps as we help one that would lift up a burthen, by lifting over 
against him at the other end—helps with us, that is, with us doing our endea- 
your, putting forth the strength we have. We must not sit still, and expect 
that the Spirit should do all; when the Spirit goes before us we must bestir 
ourselves. We cannot without God, and he will not without us. What help? 
Why, “the Spirit itself makes intercession for us,” dictates our requests, 
indites our petitions, draws up our plea for us. Christ intercedes for us in 
heaven, the Spirit intercedes for us in our hearts; so graciously has God pro- 
vided for the encouragement of the praying remnant. he Spirit, as an enlight- 
ening Spirit,teaches us what to pray for, as a sanectifying Spirit works and 
excites praying graces, as a comforting Spirit silences our fears, and helps us 
over all our discouragements. The Holy Spirit is the spring of all our desires 
and breathings towards God. Now this intercession which the Spirit makes 
is, Ist. “ With groanings that cannot be uttered.” The strength and fervency 
of those desires which the Holy Spirit works are hereby intimated. There may 
be praying in the Spirit where there is not a word spoken; as Moses prayed, 

x. xiv. 15, and Hannah, 1 Sam.i. 13. It is not the rhetoric and eloquence, but 
the faith and fervency, of our prayers, that the Spirit works, as an intercessor 
inus. ‘ Cannot be uttered;” they are so confused, the soul isin such a hurry 
with temptations and troubles, we know not what to say, nor how to express 
ourselves. Here is the Spirit interceding with groans that cannot be uttered. 
When we can but ery, “ Abba, Father,’ and refer ourselves to him with a holy 
humble boldness, this is the work of the Spirit. 2nd. “ According to the will 
of God,” ver. 27. The Spirit in the heart never contradicts the Spirit in the 
word. Those desires that are contrary to the will of God do not come from 
the Spirit. The Spirit interceding in us evermore melts our wills into the 
will of God. “ Not as I will, but as thou wilt.” 

3. The sure success of these intercessions. “He that searcheth the heart 
knoweth what is the mind of the Spirit,” ver. 27. To a hypocrite, all whose 
religion lies in his tongue, nothing is more dreadful than that God searches the 
heart, and sees through all his disguises. To a sincere Christian, who makes 
heartwork of his duty, nothing is more comfortable than that God searches 
the heart, for then he will hear and answer those desires which we want words 
to express. He knows what we have need of before we ask, Mat. vi.8. He 
knows what is the mind of his own Spirit in us. And, as he always hears the 
Son interceding for us, so he always hears the Spirit interceding in us, because 
his intercession is according to the will of God. What could have been done 
more for the comfort of the Lord’s people, in all their addresses to God? 
Christ had said, “ Whatever you ask the Father according to his will he will 
give it you.” But how shall we learn to ask according to his will? Why, the 
Spirit will teach us that, Therefore it is that the seed of Jacob never seek 

ain. 
Seaecondly, The concurrence of all providences for the good of those that are 
Christ’s, ver. 28. It might be objected that, notwithstanding all these pri- 
vileges, we see believers compassed about with manifold afHictions; though 
the Spirit makes intercession for them, yet their troubles are continued. It is 
yery true; but in this the Spirit’s intercession is always es that, how- 
eyer it goes with them, all this is working together for their good. Observe 
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tT rhe character of the saints, who are interested in this privilege. They 
are here described by such properties as are common to all that are truly 
sanctified. Ist. “They love God.” This includes all the outgoings of the 
soul’s affections towards God as the chief good and highest end. It is our Jove 
to God that makes every providence sweet, and therefore profitable. Those 
that love God make the best of all he does, and take all in good part. 2nd. 
They “are the called aceording to his purpose,” effectually called according to 
the eternal purpose. The call is effectual, not according to any merit or desert 

of ours, but according to God’s own gracious purpose. i 
[ According to his purpose,” or according to his previous design. We now 
tread on the borders of what is deemed by many to be a great mystery; and, 
though we have no great respect for that theology which loves to grapple with 
the incomprehensibilities of lofty speculation, yet we must not shrink from 
aught that Scripture lays across our path. The purpose signifies a previous 
design; and this in so far previous, as to be even anterior to the existence of 
those who are the objects of it. In the Second Epistle to Timothy there is an 
allusion to this very purpose of our text, and where it stands associated too with 
the very call that is now under consideration. *‘ God hath saved us,” says the 
apostle, “not according to our works, but according to his own purpose and 
grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus before the world began.” ‘The pur- 
pose then is the prior determination in the mind of the Divinity, that such a 
one should be converted from the error of his ways—should be called from dark- 
ness unto light—should make that transition by which he passes from a state of 
condemnation to a state of acceptance; and the call, which we have already 
supposed to be an effectual one, is just as distinguishable from this previous 
determination, as the execution of a purpose is from the purpose itself—or as 
a design entertained and resolved upon long ago is from its fulfilment, that may 
only take place this very day, or at some distant and indefinite futurity before 
us. “Moreover whom he did predestinate them he also called.” By the one 
he makes the decree—by the other he carries it into effect. And we again 
repeat, that itis not in the daring spirit of an adventurer we would have you 


to enter this field, or ona game of strength or of skill with the difficulties of 
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um rgument; but in the simple and lowly spirit of genuine disciples 
“Sere lave you to submit yourselves to the Divine testimony. But let not | 


any feel himself thrown at a distance from salvation, by thus connecting it | 
ari the antecedent decree of God respecting it. We are sure that none ought, 
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who feel a true moral earnestness on the subject, and are honestly and desir- 
ously embarked on the pursuit of their immortal well-being. For, though the 
Spirit bloweth where he listeth, yet he listeth so to do on all who court and 
who aspire after him; and though by his work upon a human soul he is fulfill- 
ing a design that hath been conceived from eternity, yet it is not with this 
past design, but with the present fulfilment, that you have to do. And the 
matter in hand, the matter with which you should feel yourself urged and 
occupied is, that by the operation of that Spirit you may indeed be enlightened 
in the truth of God, and made wise unto your own salvation. For this purpose 
let me assure you of his readiness to help and to visit all who ask him—let me 
entreat your attention to that Bible, which with him is the mighty instrument 
whereby the understanding and the heart and all the faculties of man are 
gained over to that truth which is able at once to sanctify and to save us—let 
me press you to awake and be active in the work, putting forth all the 
strength that is in you, and confident that if you really do so more strength 
will be given. So that if the whole force which you ewe now be honestly 
and heartily directed to the object, by force the kingdom of heaven will be 
carried.—C. See note by Barnes on ch. ix. 16.] 

2. The privilege of the saints, that “all things work together for good to 
them,” that is, all the providences of God that concern them. All that God 
performs he performs for them, Ps. lvii. 2. Their sins are not of his perform- 
ing, therefore not intended here, though his permitting sin is made to work 
for their good, 2 Chr. xxxii. 31. But all the providences of God are theirs— 
merciful providences, afHicting providences, personal, public. ‘Chey are all for 
good; perhaps for temporal good, as Joseph’s troubles; at least, for spiritual 
and eternal good. That is good for them which does their souls good. Either 
directly or indirectly, every providence has a tendency to the spiritual good 
of those that love God, breaking them off from sin, bringing them nearer to 
God, weaning them from the world, fitting them for heaven. “ Work together.” 
They work, as physic works upon the body, various ways, according to the 
intention of the physician; but all for the patient’s good. ‘They work toge- 
ther,” as several ingredients in a medicine concur to answer the intention. God 
hath set the one over against the other, Heel. vii. 14; ovvepyet, a verb singular, 
with a noun plural, denoting the harmony of Providence and its uniform 
designs, all the wheels as one wheel, #ze..x. 13. ‘He worketh all things 
together for good,’ so some read it. It is not from any specifie quality in the 
providences themselves, but from the power and grace of God working in, 
with, and by, these providences. All this “we know ”—know it for a cer- 
tainty, from the word of God, from our own experience, and from the expe- 
rience of all the saints. 


29 For whom he did foreknow, he also did pre- 
destinate to be conformed to the image of his Son, 
that he might be the firstborn among many brethren. 
30 Moreover whom he did predestinate, them he also 
called: and whom he called, them he also justified : 
and whom he justified, them he also glorified. 


The apostle, having reckoned up so many ingredients of the happiness of 
true believers, comes here to represent the ground of them all, which he lays 
in predestination. These precious privileges are conveyed to us by the charter 
of the covenant, but they are founded in the counsel of God, which infallibly 
secures the event. That Jesus Christ, the purchaser, might not labour in vain, 
nor spend his strength and life for nought, and in vain, there is a remnant 
given him, a seed that he shall see, so that the good pleasure of the Lord shall 
prosper in his hands, For the explication of this he here sets before us the 
order of the causes of our salvation, a golden chain, which cannot be broken. 
There are four links of it: 

First. “ Whom he did foreknow he also did predestinate to be conformed to 
the image of his Son.” All that God designed for glory and happiness as the 
end he decreed to grace and holiness as the way. Not whom he did foreknow 
to be holy those he predestinated to be so. The counsels and decrees of God 
do not truckle to the frail and fickle will of men; no, God’s foreknowledge of 
the saints is the same with that everlasting love wherewith he is said to have 
loved them, Jer. xxxi. 3. God’s knowing his people is the same with his own- 
ing them, Ps. i. 6; Jno. x. 14; 2 Tim. ii. 19: see ch. xi. 2. Words of know- 
ledge often in Scripture denote affection ; so here, “Elect according to the 
foreknowledge of God,” 1 Pet. i. 2. And the same word is rendered fore- 
ordained, 1 Pet. i. 20. ‘Whom he did foreknow,” that is, whom he designed 
for his friends and favourites. “I know thee by name,” said God to Moses, 
Eu. xxxiii. 12. Now those whom God thus foreknew he did predestinate to 
be conformed to Christ. 1. Holiness consists in our conformity to the image 
of Christ. This takes in the whole of sanctification, of which Christ is the 
great pattern and sampler. ‘To be spirited as Christ was, to walk and live as 
Christ did, to bear our sufferings patiently as Christ did. Christ is the express 
image of his Father, and the saints are conformed to the image of Christ. 
Thus it is by the mediation and interposal of Christ that we have God’s love 
restored to us and God’s likeness renewed upon us, in which two things consist 
the happiness of man. 2. All that God hath from eternity foreknown with 
favour he hath predestinated to this conformity. It is not we that can conform 
ourselves to Christ. Our giving ourselves to Christ takes rise in God’s giving 
us to him; and, in giving us to him, he predestinated us to be conformable 
to his image. It is a mere cavil, therefore, to call the doctrine of election a 
licentious doctrine, and to argue that it gives encouragement to sin, as if the 
end were separated from the way and happiness from holiness. None can 
know their election but by their conformity to the image of Christ; for all that 
are chosen are chosen to sanctification, 2 7’hes. ii. 13; and surely it cannot be 
atemptation to any to be conformed to the world to believe that they were 
predestinated to be conformed to Christ. 3. That which is herein chiefly 
designed is the honour of Jesus Christ, “that he might be the firstborn among 
many brethren ;” that is, that Christ might haye the honour of being the great 
pattern, as well as the great prince, and in this, as in other things, might have 
pre-eminence. It was in the firstborn that all the children were dedicated to 
God under the law. The firstborn was the head of the family, on whom all 
the rest did depend; now in the family of the saints Christ must have the 
honour of being the firstborn. And blessed be God that there are many bre- 
thren, though they seem but a few in one place at one time, yet, when they 
come all together, they will be a great many. There is, therefore, a certain 
number predestinated, that the end of Christ’s undertaking might be infallibly 
secured. Had the event been left at uncertainties in the Divine counsels, to 
depend upon the contingent turn of man’s will, Christ might have been the 
firstborn among but few or no brethren—a captain without soldiers, and a 
prince without subjects—to prevent which, and to secure to him many bre- 
thren, the decree is absolute, the thing ascertained; that he might be sure to 
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see his seed, there is a remnant predestinated to be conformed to his image, 
which decree will certainly have its accomplishment in the holiness and happi- 
ness of that chosen race; and so, in spite of all the opposition of the powers 
of darkness, Christ will be the firstborn among many, very many brethren, 

Secondly. “ Whom he did predestinate those he also called,” not only with 
the external call, (so many are called that were not chosen, Mat. xx. 16; 
xxii. 14,) but with the internal and effectual call. The former comes to the ear 
only, but this to the heart. All that God did from eternity predestinate to 
grace and glory he does, in the fulness of time, effectually call. The call is 
then effectual when we come at the call; and we then come at the call when 
the Spirit draws us, convinces the conscience of guilt and wrath, enlightens 
the understanding, bows the will, persuades and enables us to embrace Christ 
in the promises, makes us willing in the day of his power. It is an effectual 
eall from self and earth to God, and Christ, and heaven, as our end—from sin 
and vanity to grace, and holiness, and seriousness as our way. This is the 
gospel call. ‘Them he called,” that the purpose of God, according to election, 
might stand; we are called to that to which we were chosen. So that the only 
way to make our election sure is to make sure our calling, 2 Pet. i. 10. 

Thirdly. ‘‘ Whom he called those he also justified.” All that are effectually 
called are justified, absolved from guilt, and accepted as righteous through 
Jesus Christ. They are recti in curia,—‘ right in court;’ no sin that ever they 
have been guilty of shall come against them, to condemn them. ‘The book is 
crossed, the bond cancelled, the judgment vacated, the attainder reversed; and 
they are no longer dealt with as criminals, but owned and loved as friends and 
favourites, lessed is the man whose iniquity is thus forgiven. None are thus 
justified but those that are effectually called. Those that stand it out against 
the gospel call abide under guilt and wrath. 

Fourthly. “ Whom he justified those he also glorified.” The power of cor- 
ruption being broken in effectual calling, and the guilt of sin removed in justi- 
fication, all that which hinders is taken out of the way, and nothing can come 
between that soul and glory. Observe, It is spoken of asathing done. “He 
glorified,” because of the certainty of it; he “ hath saved us, and called us with 
a holy calling.” In the eternal glorification of all the elect, God’s design of 
love has its full accomplishment. This was what he aimed at all along—to 
bring them to heaven. Nothing less than that glory would make up the fulness 
of his covenant relation to them as God; and therefore, in all he does for them, 
and in them, he has this in his eye. Are they chosen? It is to salvation. 
Called? Itis to his kingdom and glory. Begotten again? It is to an inherit- 
ance incorruptible. AfHicted? It is to work for them this exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory. Observe, The author of all these is the same. It is 
God himself that predestinated, calleth, justifieth, glorifieth; so “the Lord 
alone did lead him, and there was no strange god with him.” Created wills 
are so very fickle, and created powers so very feeble, that, if any of these did 
depend upon the creature, the whole would shake. But God himself hath 
undertaken the doing of it from first to last, that we might abide in a constant 
dependence upon him and subjection to him, and ascribe all the praise to him— | 
that every crown may be cast before the throne. This is a mighty encou- 
ragement to our faith and hope; for, as for God, his way, his work, is perfect. 
He that hath laid the foundation will build upon it, and the top-stone will at 
length be brought forth with shoutings, and it will be our eternal work to ery, 
Grace, grace to it. 


31 What shall we then say to these things? If. 
God be for us, who can be against us? 32 He that. 
spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us_ 
all, how shall he not with him also freely give us all, 
things? 33 Who shall lay any thing to the charge’ 
of God’s elect? Jt is God that justifieth. 34 Who. 
is he that condemneth? J¢ ts Christ that died, yea) 
rather, that is risen again, who is even at the right. 
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hand of God, who also maketh intercession for us. | 
35 Who shall separate us from the love of Christ ? 
shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, 
or nakedness, or peril, orsword? 36 As it is written, 
For thy sake we are killed all the day long; we are 
accounted as sheep for the slaughter. 37 Nay, in 
all these things we are more than conquerors through 
him that loved us. 388 For I am persuaded, that 
neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, | 
nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, 
39 Nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, | 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 


The apostle closes this excellent discourse upon the privileges of believers 
with a holy triumph in the name of all the saints. Having largely set forth the 
mystery of God’s love to us in Christ, and the exceeding great and _ precious 
privileges we enjoy by him, he concludes like an orator; “ What shall we then 
say to these things?” What use shall we make of all that has been said? He 
speaks as one amazed and swallowed up with the contemplation and admira- 
tion of it, wondering at the height and depth, and length and breadth, of the 
love of Christ, which passeth knowledge. The more we know of other things 
the less we wonder at them; but the farther we are led into an acquaintance 
with gospel mysteries the more we are affected with the admiration of them. 
Tf Paul was at a loss what to say to these things, no marvel if we be. And 
what does he say? Why, if ever Paul rode in a triumphant chariot on this 
side heaven, here it was; with such a holy height and bravery of spirit, with 
such a fluency and copiousness of expression, does he here comfort himself 
and all the people of God upon the consideration of these privileges. In 


general, he here makes a challenge, throws down the gauntlet, as it were, 
dares all the enemies of the saints to to their worst; ‘If God be for us, who 
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can be against us?” The ground of the challenge is God’s being for us; in 
this he sums up all our privileges. This includes all, that God is for us; not 
only reconciled to us, and so not against us, but in covenant with us, and so 
engaged for us—all his attributes for _us, lis promises for us. All that he is, 
and has, and does, is for his people. He performs all things for them. He is 
for them, even when he seems to act against them. And, if so, “ who can be 
against us,’ so as to prevail against us,so as to hinder our happiness? Be 
they ever so great and strong, ever so many, ever so mighty, ever so malicious, 
what can they do? While God is for us, and we keep in his love, we may with 
a holy boldness defy all the powers of darkness, Let Satan do his worst, he 
is chained; let the world do its worst, it is. conquered; principalities and 
powers are spoiled and disarmed, and triumphed over, in the cross of Christ. 
Who then dares fight against us, while God himself is fighting for us? And 
this we say to these things, this is the inference we draw from these premises, 
More particularly, 

First. We have supplies ready in all our wants, ver. 32. “ He that spared,” 
&e. Who can be against us, to strip us, to deprive us of our comforts? Who 
can cut off our streams while we have a fountain to go to? 1. Observe what 
God has done for us, on which our hopes are built. ‘ He aperes not his own 
Son.” When he was to undertake our salvation, the Father was willing to 
part with him, did not think him too precious a gift to bestow for the salvation 
of poor souls; now we may know that he loves us, in that he hath not withheld 
his Son, his own Son, his only Son, from us, as he said of Abraham, Gen. xxii. 12. 
If nothing less will save man, rather than man shall perish let him go, though it 
were out of his bosom. ‘l'hus did he deliver him up for us all; that is, for all 
the elect; for us all, not only for our good, but in our stead, as a sacrifice or 
atonement to be a propitiation for sin. When he had undertaken it he did not 
spare him. Though he was his own Son, yet, being made sin for us, it pleased 
the Lord to bruise him. Ov« égetcavo—‘he did not abate’ him a farthing of 
that great debt, but charged it home. ‘Awake, O sword.” He did not spare 
his own Son that served him, that he might spare us, though we have done him 
so much disservice. 2. What we may therefore expect he will do. He will 
“with him freely give us all things.” Ist. It is implied that he will give us 
Christ, for other things are bestowed with him; not only with him given for 
us, but with him given to us. He that puts himself to so much charge to make 
the purchase for us surely will not hesitate at making the application to us. 
2nd. He will with him freely give us all things, all things that he sees to be 
needful and necessary for us, all good things, and more we should not desire, 
Ps, xxxiv.10. And Infinite Wisdom shall be the judge whether it be good for 
us and needful for us or no. “ Freely give ”—freely, without reluctancy; he 
is ready to give, meets us with his favours ;—and freely, without recompence, 
without money, and without price. “ How shall he not?” Can it be imagine 
that he should do the greater, and not do the less; that he should give so great 
a gift for us when we were enemies, and should deny us any good thing, now 
that through him we are friends and children? Thus may we by faith argue 
against our fears of want. He that hath prepared a crown and kingdom for us 
will be sure to give us enough to bear our charges in the way toit. He that 
hath designed us for the inheritance of sons when we come to age will not let 
us want necessaries in the meantime. 

Secondly. We have an answer ready to all accusations, and a security against 
all condemnations, ver. 33, 34. ‘* Who shall lay any thing?” Doth the law 
accuse them? Do their own consciences accuse them? Is the devil, the 
accuser of the brethren, accusing them before our God day and night? This is 
enough to answer all those accusations, “It is God that justifieth.” Men ma 
justify themselves, as the Pharisees did, and yet the accusations may be in full 
force against them; but if God justifies, this answers all. He is the judge, the 
king, the party offended, and his judgment is according to truth, and sooner or 
later all the world will be brought to be of his mind; so that we may chal- 
lenge all our accusers to come and put in their charge. This overthrows them 
all; it is God, the righteous faithful God, that justifieth. ‘‘ Who is he that 
condemneth?” Though they cannot make good the charge, yet they will be 
ready to condemn; but we bave a plea ready to move in arrest of judgment, a 
plea which cannot be overruled. “It is Christ that died,’ &c. It is by virtue 
of our interest in Christ, our relation to him, and our union with him, that we 
are thus secured. 1. His death. “It is Christ that died.” By the merit of his 
death he paid our debt; and the surety’s payment is a good plea to an action 
of debt. It is Christ, an able all-sufficient Saviour. 2. His resurrection. 
“Yea, rather, that has risen again.” This is a much greater encouragement. 
for it is a convincing evidence that Divine justice was satisfied by the merit of 
his death. His resurrection was his acquittance, it was a legal discharge. 
Therefore the apostle mentions it with a, Yea, rather. If he had died, and not 
risen again, we had been where we were. 3. His sitting at the right hand 
of God. e “is even at the right hand of God”—a farther evidence that he 
has done his work, and a mighty encouragement to us in reference to all 
accusations, that we have a friend, such a friend, in court. “At the right 
hand of God,” which denotes that he is ready there—always at hand; and 
that he is ruling there—all power is given to him. Our friend is himself the 
judge. 4. The intercession which he makes there. He is there, not-uncon- 
cerned about us, net forgetful of us, but making intercession. He is agent for 
us there, an advocate for us, to answer all accusations, to put in our plea, and 
to prosecute it with effect, to appear for us and to present our petitions. And 
is not this abundant matter for comfort? What shall we say to these things ? 
Is this the manner of men, O Lord God? What room is left for doubting and 
disquietment? Why art thou cast down, O my soul? Some understand the 
accusation and condemnation here spoken of of that which the suffering saints 
met with from men. ‘The primitive Christians had many black crimes laid to — 
their charge—heresy, sedition, rebellion, and what not? For these the ruling 
powers condemned them. ‘But no matter for that,’ says the apostle, ‘while 
we stand right at God’s bar it is of no great moment how we stand at 
men’s.” To all the hard censures, the malicious calumnies, and the unjust and 
unrighteous sentences of men, we may with comfort oppose our justification 
peers God through Christ Jesus as that which doth abundantly countervail, 
1 Cor. iv. 3, 4. 

Thirdly. We have good assurance of our preservation and continuance in 
this blessed state, v. 35, to the end. The fears of the saints lest they should 
lose their hold of Christ are often very discouraging and disquieting, and 
create them a great deal of disturbance; but here is that which may silence 
their fears, and still such storms, that nothing can separate them. e have 
here from the apostle, 4 fi 

1. A daring challenge to all the enemies of the saints to separate them, if 
they could, from the love of Christ. ‘“ Who shall?” None shall, yer. 35—37. 
God having manifested his love in giving his own Son for us, and not hesitatin 
at that, can we imagine that any thing else should divert or dissolve that love 
Observe here, 

Ist. The present calamities of Christ’s beloved ones supposed; that they 
meet with tribulation on all hands, are in distress, know not which way to — 
look for any succour and relief in this world, are followed with debi delay 
from an angry malicious world that alate hated those whom Christ loved, — 
pinched with famine, and starved with nakedness, when stripped of all crea~— 
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ture comforts, exposed to the greatest perils, the sword of the magistrate 
drawn against them, ready to be sheathed in their bowels, bathed in their 
blood. Can a case be supposed more black and dismal? It is illustrated, 
ver. 36, by a passage quoted from Ps. xliy. 22, “ For thy sake we are killed all 
the day long,” which intimates that we are not to think strange, no, not con- 
cerning the fiery bloody trial. We see the Old Testament saints had the same 
lot; so persecuted they the prophets that were before us. “ Killed all the day 
long ;”’ that is, continually exposed to and expecting the fatal stroke. There 
is still every day, and all the day long, one or other of the people of God 
bleeding and dying under the rage of persecuting enemies. ‘* Accounted as 
sheep for the slaughter;” they make no more of killing a Christian than of 
butchering a sheep. Sheep are killed, not because they are hurtful while 
they live, but because they are useful when they are dead. ‘They kill the 
Christians to please themselves, to be food to their malice. “They eat up 
my people as they eat bread,” Ps. xiv. 4. 

2nd. ‘Vhe inability of all these things to separate us from the love of Christ. 
Shall they, can they, doit? No, by nomeans. All this will not cut the bond 
of the love and friendship that is between Christ and true believers. First. 
Christ doth not, will not, love us the less for all this. All these troubles are 
very consistent with the strong and constant love of the Lord Jesus. ‘They are 
neither a cause nor an evidence of the abatement of his love. When Paul was 
whipped, and beaten, and imprisoned, and stoned, did Christ love him ever the 
less? Were his favours intermitted? his smiles any whit suspended? his visits 
more shy ? By no means, but the contrary. ‘These things separate us from the 
love of other friends. When Paul was brought before Nero all men forsook 
him, but then the Lord stood by him, 2 Tim. iv. 16,17. Whatever persecuting 
enemies may rob us of, they cannot rob us of the love of Christ, they cannot 
intercept his love-tokens, they cannot interrupt nor exclude his visits; and 
therefore let them do their worst, they cannot make a true believer mise- 
rable. Secondly. We do not, will not, love him the less for this; and that for 
this reason, because we do not think that he loves us the less. Charity thinks 
no evil, entertains no misgiving thoughts, makes no hard conclusions, no 
unkind constructions, takes all in good part that comes from love, A true 
Christian loves Christ never the less though he suffer for him, thinks never the 
worse of Christ though he lose all for him. 

3rd. The triumph of believers in this; ver. 37, “ Nay, in all these things we 
are more than conquerors.” J irst. We are conquerors: though killed all the 
day long, yet conquerors. A strange way of conquering, but it was Christ’s 
way; thus he triumphed over principalities and powers in his cross. It is a 
surer and a nobler way of conquest by faith and patience than by fire and 
sword. ‘The enemies have sometimes confessed themselves baffled and over- 
come by the invincible courage and constancy of the martyrs, who thus over- 
came the most victorious princes by not loving their lives to the death, Fev. xii. 11. 
Secondly. We are more than conquerors. In our patiently bearing these trials 
we are not only conquerors, but more than conquerors, that is, triumphers. 
Those are more than conquerors that conquer, Ist. With little loss. Many 
conquests are dearly bought; but what do the suffering saints lose? Why, 
they lose that which the gold loses in the furnace, nothing but the dross. It is 
no great loss to lose things which are not—a body that is of the earth, earthy. 
2nd. With great gain. The spoils are exceedingly rich; glory, honour, and 
peace, a crown of righteousness that fades not away. In this the suffering 
saints have triumphed; not only have not been separated from the love of 
Christ, but have been taken into the most sensible endearments and embraces 
of it. As afflictions abound, consolations much more abound, 2 Cor. i. 5. There 
is one more than a conqueror, when pressed above measure. He that embraced 
the stake, and said, ‘ Welcome the cross of Christ, welcome everlasting life;’ 
he that dated his letter from the delectable orchard of the Leonine prison; he 
that said, ‘In these flames I feel no more pain than if I were upon a bed of 
down ;’ she who, alittle before her martyrdom, being asked how she did, said, 
* Well and merry, and going to heaven;’ those that have gone smiling to the 
stake, and stood singing in the flames;—these were more than conquerors. 
Thirdly. It is only “through Christ that loved us,” the merit of his death 
taking the sting out of all these troubles, the Spirit of his grace strengthening 
us, and enabling us to bear them with holy courage and constancy, and coming 
in with special comforts and supports. ‘Thus we are conquerors, not in our 
own strength, but in the grace that is in Christ Jesus. We are conquerors by 
virtue of our interest in Christ’s victory. He hath overcome the world for us, 
Jno. xvi. 33, both the good things and the evil things of it; so that we have 
nothing to do but to pursue the victory, and to divide the spoil, and so are more 
than conquerors. 

2. A direct and positive conclusion of the whole matter: “For I am per- 
suaded,” ver. 38, 39. It denotes a full, and strong, and affectionate persua- 
sion, arising from the experience of the strength and sweetness of the Divine 
love. And here he enumerates all those things which might be supposed 
likely to separate between Christ and believers, and concludes that it could 
not be dons. 

Ist. “‘ Neither death nor life,” neither the terrors of death on the one hand, 
nor the co nforts and pleasures of life on the other, neither the fear of death 
nor the ho, e “f life. Or, We shall not be separated from that love either in 
death or in life. 

2nd. “ Nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers.” Both the good angels and 
the bad are called principalities and powers: the good, Bph. i. 21; Col. i. 19; 
the bad, Hph. vi. 12; Col. ii. 15. And neither shall do it. The good angels will 
not, the bad shall not; and neither can. The good angels are engaged friends, 
the bad are restrained enemies. 

3rd. “ Nor things present, nor things to come ;” neither the sense of troubles 
present nor the fear of troubles to come. ‘Time shall not separate us, eternity 
shall not. Things present separate us from things to come, and things to come 
separate and cut us off from things present; but neither from the love of Christ, 
whose favour is twisted in with both present things and things to come. 

4th. “Nor height, nor depth;” neither the height of prosperity and prefer- 
ment, nor the depth of adversity and disgrace; nothing from heaven above, no 
storms, no tempests; nothing on earth below, no rocks, no seas, no dungeons. 

5th. “ Nor any other creature;” any thing that can be named or thought of. It 
will not, it cannot, separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord. It cannot cut off or impair our love to God, or God’s to us; nothing does 
it, can do it, but sin. Observe, The love that exists between God and true 
believers is through Christ. He is the Mediator of our love: it is in and through 
him that God can love us and that we dare love God. This is the ground of 
the stedfastness of the love; therefore God rests in his love, Zeph. ii. 17, be- 
Pane Jesus Christ, in whom he loves us, is the same yesterday, to-day, and 

‘or ever. 

Mr. Hugh Kennedy, an eminent Christian, of Ayr, in Scotland, when he was 
dying called fora Bible; but finding his sight gone, he said, ‘Turn me to the 
8th of the Romans, and set my finger at these words, “I am persuaded that 
neither death nor life,” &c. Now,’ said he, ‘is my finger upon them?’ And, 
when they told him it was, without speaking any more, he said, ‘Now, God be 
with you, my children; [ have breakfasted with you, and shall sup with my 
Lord Jesus Christ this night ;’ and so departed, 
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The apostle, having plainly asserted and largely proved, that justification and salvation 


are to be had by faith only, and not by the works of the law, by Christ and not by 
Moses, comes in this and the following chapters to anticipate an objection which might 
be made against this. Lf this be so, then what becomes of the Jews, of them all as a 
complex body, especially those of them that do not embrace Christ, nor believe the 
gospel? By this rule they must needs come short of happiness ; and then what becomes 
of the promise made to the fathers, which entailed salvation upon the Jews? Is not 
that promise nullified and made of none effect?) Which is not a thing to be imagined 
concerning any word of God. That doctrine therefore, might they say, is not to be 
embraced, from which flows such a consequence as this. That the consequence of the 
rejection of the unbelieving Jews follows from Paul’s doctrine he grants, but endea- 
vours to soften and mollify, ver. 1—5. But that from this it follows that the word of 


God takes no effect he denies, ver. 6, and proves the denial in the rest of the chapter, 
which serves likewise to illustrate the great doctrine of predestination, which he had 
spoken of, ch. viii. 28, as the first wheel which in the business of salvation sets all the 
other wheels agoing. 


o 

"he Holy Ghost, 2 That I have 
\2\ 9, great heavinessand continual 
\ i), sorrow in my heart. 8 For 
0 I could wish that myself were 
accursed from Christ for my 
my kinsmen ac- 
cording to the flesh: 4 Who 
are Israelites; to whom pertaineth the adoption, and 
the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the 
law, and the service of God, and the promises ; 
5 Whose are the fathers, and of whom as concerning 
the flesh Christ came, who is over all, God blessed for 

ever. Amen. 


We have here the apostle’s solemn profession of a great concern for the 
nation and people of the Jews—that he was heartily troubled that so many of 
them were enemies to the Gospel, and out of the way of salvation. For this he 
had “great heaviness and continual sorrow.” Such a profession as this was 
requisite to take off the odium which otherwise he might have contracted by 
asserting and proving their rejection. It is wisdom, as much as may be, to 
mollify those truths which sound harshly and seem unpleasant. Dip the nail 
in oil, it will drive the better. The Jews had a particular pique at Paul, above 
any of the apostles, as appears by the history of the Acts, and therefore were 
the more apt to take things amiss of him, to prevent which he introduces his 
discourse with this tender and aifectionate profession, that they might not 
think he triumphed or insulted over the rejected Jews, or was pleased with 
the calamities that were coming upon them. Thus Jeremiah appeals to God 
concerning the Jews of his day, whose ruin was hastening on, Jer. xvii. 16, 
“ Neither have I desired the woful day, thou knowest.” Nay, Paul was so far 
from desiring it, that he most pathetically deprecates it. And, lest this should 
be thought only a copy of his countenance, to flatter and please them, 

First. He asserts it with a solemn protestation; ver. 1, “I say the truth in 
Christ.” ‘I speak it as a Christian, one of God’s people, children that will not 
lie, as one that knows not how to give flattering titles.” Or, ‘I appeal to 
Christ, who searches the heart, concerning it.’ He appeals likewise to his own 
conscience, which was instead of a thousand witnesses, That which he was 
going to assert was not only a great and weighty thing, (such solemn protesta- 
tions are not to be thrown away upon trifles,) but it was likewise a secret; it 
was concerning a sorrow in his’ heart, to which none was a capable, competent 
witness, but God and his own conscience.—* That I have great heaviness,” 
ver. 2, He does not say for what; the very mention of it was unpleasant and 
invidious; but it is plain that he means for the rejection of the Jews. 

Secondly. He backs it with a very serious imprecation, which he was ready 
to make out of love to the Jews. “I could wish;” he does not say, I do wish, 
for it was no proper means appointed for such an end; but, if it were, ‘I could 
wish that myself were accursed from Christ for my brethren ;” a very high pang 
of zeal and affection for his countrymen. He would be willing to undergo the 
greatest misery to do them good. Love is apt te be thus bold, and venturous, 
and self-denying. Because the glory of God’s grace in the salvation of many is 
to be preferred before the welfare and happiness of a single person, Paul, if 
they were put in competition, would be content to forego all his own happiness 
to purchase theirs. 1, He would be content to be cut off from the land of 
the living, in the most shameful and ignominious manner, as an anathema, or 
a devoted person. ‘They thirsted for his blood, persecuted him as the most 
obnoxious person in the world, the curse and plague of his generation, 
1 Cor. iv. 13; Acts xxii. 22. ‘Now,’ says Paul, ‘I am willing to bear all this, 
and a great deal more, for your good. Abuse me as much as you will, count 
and call me at your pleasure; your unbelief and rejection create in my heart a 
heaviness so much greater than all these troubles can that I could look upon 
them not only as tolerable, but as desirable, rather than this rejection. 2. He 
would be content to be excommunicated from the society of the faithful, to be 
separated from the church, and from the communion of saints, as a heathen 
man and a publican, if that would do them any good. He could wish himself 
no more remembered among the saints, his name blotted out of the church 
records; though he had been so great a planter of churches, and the spiritual 
father of so many thousands, yet he would be content to be disowned by the 
church, cut off from all communion with it, and have his name buried in-oblivion 
or reproach, for the good of the Jews. It may be, some of the Jews had a pre- 
judice against Christianity for Puul’s sake; such a spleen they had at him that 
they hated the religion he was of: ‘If this stumble you,’ says Paul, ‘I could 
wish [ might be cast out, not embraced as a Christian, so you might but be 
taken in” ‘Thus Moses, (a. xxxii. 32,) in a like holy passion of concern, “ Blot 
me, I pray thee, out of the book which thou hast written.” 3. Nay, some think 
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that the expression goes farther, and that he could be content to be cut off 
from all his share of happiness in Christ, if that might be a means of their sal- 
vation. Itis a common charity that begins at home; this is something higher, 
and more noble and generous. i ; 

Thirdly. He gives us the reason of this affection and concern. ; 

1. Because of their relation to them; “ My brethren, my kinsmen, according 
to the flesh.” Though they were very bitter against him upon all occasions, 
and gave him the most unnatural and barbarous usage, yet thus respectfully 
does he speak of them. It shews him to be a man of a forgiving spirit. ‘‘ Not 
that I had aught to accuse my nation of,” Acts xxviii. 19. “ My kinsmen.” Paul 
was a Hebrew of the Hebrews. We ought to be in a special manner concerned 
for the spiritual good of our relations, our brethren, and kinsmen. To them we 
lie under special engagements, and we have more opportunity of doing good to 
them; and concerning them, and our usefulness to them, we must in a special 
manner give account. “ 4 ; 

2. Especially because of their relation to God; ver. 4, 5, “ Who are Israelites,” 
the seed of Abraham, God’s friend, and of Jacob his chosen, taken into the 
covenant of peculiarity, dignified and distinguished by visible church privi- 
leges, many of which are here mentioned: Ist. “The adoption;” not that 
which is saving, and which entitles to eternal happiness, but that which was 
external and typical, and entitled them to the land of Canaan. “Israel is my 
son,” Ex. iv. 22. 2nd. “And the glory;” the ark with the mercy-seat, over 
which God dwelt between the cherubim—this was the glory of Israel 
1 Sam. ivy. 21. The many symbols and tokens of the Divine presence and 
guidance, the cloud, the Shechinah, the distinguishing favours conferred upon 
them—these were the glory. 3rd. “ And the covenants;” the covenant made 
with Abraham, and often renewed with his seed upon divers occasions. There 
was a covenant at Sinai, Hz. xxiv.; in the plains of Moab, Deu. xxix.; at She- 
chem, Jos. xxiv., and often afterwards; and still these pertained to Israel. Or, 
the covenant of peculiarity, and in that, as in the type, the covenant of grace. 
4th. “ And the giving of the law.” It was to them that the cermonial and 
judicial law were given, and the moral law in writing pertained to them. It is 
a great privilege to have the law of God among us, and it is to be accounted so, 
Ps. exlvii. 19, 20. This was the grandeur of Israel, Dew. iv. 7, 8. 5th. “ And the 
service of God.” They had the ordinances of God’s worship among them—the 
temple, the altars, the priests, the sacrifices, the feasts, and the institutions 
relating to them. ‘They were in this respect greatly honoured, that while 
other nations were worshipping and serving stocks, and stones, and devils, and 
they knew not what other idols of their own invention, the Israelites were 
serving the true God in the way of bis own appointment. 6th. “And the 
promises ”—particular promises added to the general covenant; promises 
relating to the Messiah and the gospel state. Observe, The promises accom- 
pany the giving of the law, and the service of God; for the comfort of the 
promises is to be had in obedience to that law, and attendance upon that ser- 
vice. 7th. * Whose are the fathers,” ver. 5; Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, those 
men of renown, that stood so high in the favour of God. The Jews stand in 
relation to them, are their children, and proud enough they are of it: “ We 
have Abraham to our father.” It was for the father’s sake that they were 
taken into covenant, ch. xi. 28. 8th. But the greatest honour of all was that of 
them “as concerning the flesh” (that is, as to his human nature) “Christ came;” 
for he took on him the seed of Abraham, Heb. ii. 16. As to his Divine nature, 
he is the Lord from heaven; but, as to his human nature, he is of the seed of 
Abraham. This was the great privilege of the Jews, that Christ was of kin to 
them. Mentioning Christ, he interposes a very great word concerning him, 
that he “is over all, God blessed for ever.” Lest the Jews should think meanly 
of him, because he was of their alliance, he here speaks thus honourably con- 
cerning him; and it is a very full proof of the Godhead of Christ; he is not 
only over all, as Mediator, but he is God blessed for ever. Therefore, how 
mnch sorer punishment were they worthy of that rejected him! It was like- 
wise the honour of the Jews, and one reason why Paul had a kindness for 
them, that seeing God blessed for ever would be a man, he would be a Jew; 
and, considering the posture and character of that people at that time, it may 
well be looked upon as a part of his humiliation. 


6 Notas though the word of God hath taken none 
effect. For they are not all Israel, which are of 
Israel: 7 Neither, because they are the seed of 
Abraham, are they all children: but, In Isaac shall 
thy seed be called. 8 That is, They which are the 
children of the flesh, these are not the children of 
God: but the children of the promise are counted 
for the seed. 9 For this is the word of promise, 
At this time will I come, and Sarah shall have a son. 
10 And not only this; but when Rebecca also had 
conceived by one, even by our father Isaac; 11 (For 
the children being not yet born, neither having done 
any good or evil, that the purpose of God according 
to election might stand, not of works, but of him 
that calleth;) 12 It was ‘said unto her, The elder 
shall serve the younger. 13 As it is written, Jacob 


have I loved, but Esau have I hated. 


The apostle having made his way to that which he had to say concerning the 
rejection of the body of his countrymen, with a protestation of his own affection 
for them, and a concession of their undoubted privileges, comes in these verses, 
and the following part of the chapter, to prove that the rejection of the Jews, 
by the establishment of the Gospel dispensation, did not at all invalidate the 
word of God’s promise to the patriarchs: “ Not as though the word of God 
hath taken no effect,” ver. 6, which, considering the present state of the Jews, 
which created to Paul so much “ heaviness and continual sorrow,” ver. 2, might 
be suspected. We are not to ascribe inefficacy to any word of God; nothing 
that he has spoken does or can fall to the gronnd: see Jsa. ly. 10,11. The pro- 
mises and threatenings shall have their accomplishment; and, one way or 
other, he will magnify the law and make it honourable. This is to be under- 
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stood especially of the promise of God, which by subsequent providences may. 
be to a wavering faith very doubtful; but it is not, it cannot be, made of no 
effect; at the end it will speak and not lie. Now the difficulty is to reconcile 
the rejection of the unbelieving Jews with the word of God’s promise, and the 
external tokens of the Divine favour, which had been conferred upon them. 
This he does in four ways: 1. By explaining the true meaning and intention of 


' the promise, ver. 6—13. 2. By asserting and proving the absolute ebay 
ow 


of God, in disposing of the children of men, ver. 14—24, 3. By shewing 

this rejection of the Jews, and the taking in of the Gentiles, were foretold in 
the Old Testament, ver. 25—29. 4. By fixing the true reason of the Jews’ 
rejection, ver. 30, to the end. 

In this paragraph the apostle explains the true meaning and intention of the 
promise. When we mistake the word, and misunderstand the promise, no 
marvel if we are ready to quarrel with God about the accomplishment; and 
therefore the sense of this must first be duly stated. Now he here makes it 
out that when God said he would be ‘‘a God to Abraham, and to his seed,” 
(which was the famous promise made unto the fathers,) he did not mean it of 
all his seed according to the flesh, as if it were a necessary concomitant of the 
blood of Abraham; but that he intended it with a limitation only to such and 
such. And as from the beginning it was appropriated to Isaae and not to Ish- 
mael, to Jacob and not to Esau, and yet for all this the word of God was not 
made of no effect; so now the same promise is appropriated to believing Jews 
that embrace Christ and Christianity, and, though it throws off multitudes that 
refuse Christ, yet the promise is not therefore defeated and invalidated, any 
more than it was by the typical rejection of Ishmael and Esau. 

First. He lays down this proposition, that “They are not all Israel who are 
of Israel,” ver. 6, “ neither because they are,” &c., ver. 7. Many that descended 
from the loins of Abraham and Jacob, and were of that people who were sur- 
named by the name of Israel, yet were very far from being Israelites indeed, 
interested in the saving benefits of the new covenant. They are not all really 
Israel that are so in name and profession. It does not follow that because the 
are the seed of Abraham, therefore they must needs be the children of God, 
though they themselves fancied so, boasted much of, and built much upon, their 
relation to Abraham, Mat. iii. 9; Jno. viii. 38, 39. But it does not follow. 
Grace does not run in the blood; nor are saving benefits inseparably annexed 
to external church privileges, though it is common for people thus to stretch 
the meaning of God’s promise, to bolster themselves up in a vain hope. 

Secondly. He proves this by instances; and therein shews not only that some 
of Abraham’s seed were chosen, and others not, but that God therein wrought 
according to the counsel of his own will; and not with regard to that law of 
ap to which the present unbelieving Jews were so strangely 
wedded, ‘ 

1. He specifies the case of Isaac and Ishmael, both of them the seed of 
Abraham; and yet Isaac only taken into covenant with God, and Ishmael 
rejected and cast out. For this he quotes, Gen. xxi. 12, “In Isaac shall thy 
seed be called,” which comes in there as a reason why Abraham must be willing 
to cast out the bondwoman and her son, because the covenant was to be 
established with Isaac, Gen. xvii. 19. And yet the word which God had 
spoken, that he would be a God to Abraham and to his seed, did not therefore 
fall to the ground; for the blessings wrapt up in that great word, being com- 
municated by God as a benefactor, he was free to determine on what head 
they should rest, and accordingly entailed them upon Isaac, and rejected 
Ishmael. ‘This he explains farther, ver. 8, 9, and shows what God intended to 
teach us by this dispensation, Ist. That the children of the flesh, as such, by 
virtue of their relation to Abraham according to the flesh, are not there- 
fore the children of God, for then Ishmael had put in a good claim. This 


| remark comes home to the unbelieving Jews, who boasted of their relation to 


Abraham according to the flesh, and looked for justification in a fleshly way, 
by those carnal ordinances which Christ had abolished. They had confidence 
in the flesh, PAi/. iii. 3. Ishmael was a child of the flesh, conceived by Hagar, 
who was young and fresh, and likely enough to have children. There was 
nothing extraordinary or supernatural in his conception, as there was in Isaac’s; 
he was born after the flesh, Gal. iv. 29, representing those that expect justi- 
fication and salvation by their own strength and righteousness. 2nd. That 
“the children of the promise are counted for the seed.” Those that have the 
honour and happiness of being counted for the seed have it not for the sake of 
any merit or desert of their own, but purely by virtue of the promise, in which 
God hath obliged himself of his own good pleasure to grant the promised 
favour. Isaac was a child of promise; this he proves, ver. 9, quoted from 
Gen. xviii. 10.. He was a child promised, so were many others, and he was also 
conceived and born by force and virtue of the promise, and so a proper type 
and figure of those who are now counted for the seed, even true believers, who 
are born, not of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God—of the 
incorruptible seed, even the word of promise, by virtue of the special promise 
of anew heart: see Gal.iv. 28. It was through faith that Isaac was conceived 
Heb. xi. 11. Thus were the great mysteries of salvation taught under the old 
‘Testament, not in express words, but by significant types and dispensations 
of providence, which to them then were not so clear as they are to us now, 
when the veil is taken away, and the types are expounded by the antitypes. 

2. The ease of Jacob and Esau, ver. 10—13, which is much stronger, to shew 
that the carnal seed of Abraham were not, as such, interested in the promise, 
but only such of them as God in sovereignty had appointed. There was a 
previous difference between Ishmael and Isaac before Ishmael was east out. 
Ishmael was the son of the bondwoman, born long before Isaac, was of a fierce 
and rugged disposition, and had mocked or persecuted Isaac, to all which it 
might be supposed God had regard when he appointed Abraham to cast him 
out. But in the case of Jacob and Esau it was neither so nor so; they were 
both the sons of Isaac by one mother; they were conceived é& évés,—* by one 
conception ;’ é& évds kocrov, so some copies read it. The difference was 


between them by the Divine counsel before they were born, or had done any 


good orevil. Both lay struggling alike in their mother’s womb, when it was 
said “ the elder shall serve the younger,” without respect to good or bad works 
done or foreseen, “that the purpose of God according to election might stand” 
—that this great truth may be established, that God chooses some and refuses 
others as a free agent, by his own absolute and sovereign will, dispensing his 
favours or withholding them as he pleases. This difference that was put 
between Jacob and Esau he farther illustrates by a quotation from Mal. i. 2, 3, 
where it is said, not of Jacob and Esau the persons, but the Edomites an 
Israelites their posterity, “ Jacob have I loved, and Esau have I hated.” i 
[This does not mean any positive hatred; but that he had preferred Jacob, 
and had withheld from Esau those privileges and blessings which he had con- 
ferred on the posterity of Jacob. This is explained in Mal. i. 3, “ And I hated 
Esau, and laid his mountains and heritage waste for the dragons of the wilder- 
ness:” compare Jer. xlix. 17,18; ze. xxxv. 3. It was common among the 
Hebrews to use the terms love and hatred in this comparative sense, where the 


former implied strong positive attachment, and the latter not positive hatred, — 


but merely a less love, or the withholding of the expressions of affection: 
compare Gen. xxix. 30,31; Pr. xiii. 24; Mat. vi. 24; Lu. xiv. 26.—A. eo r 
The people of Israel were taken into the covenant of peculiarity, had the 
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land of Canaan given them, were blessed with the more signal appearances of 
God for them in special protections, supplies, and deliverances, while the 
Edomites were rejected, had no temple, altar, priests, nor prophets—no such 
particular care taken of them, nor kindness shewn to them. Such a difference 
did God put between these two nations, that both descended from the loins of 
Abraham and Isaac, as at first there was a difference put between Jacob and 
Esau, the distinguishing heads of those two nations. So that all this choosing 
and refusing was typical, and intended to shadow forth some other election 
and rejection. Ist. Some understand it of the election and rejection of con- 
ditions or qualifications. As God chose Isaac and Jacob, and rejected Ishmael 
and Esau, so he might and did choose faith to be the condition of salvation, and 
reject the works of the law. Thus Arminius understands it, De rejectis et 
assumptis talibus, certa qualitate notatis,—‘ concerning such as are rejected 
and such as are chosen, being distinguished by appropriate qualities ;? so John 
Goodwin. But this very much strains the Scripture; for the apostle speaks 
all along of persons, he has mercy on whom (he does not say, on what kind of 
people,) he will have mercy, besides that against this sense those two objec- 
tions (ver. 14, 19) do not at all arise, and his answer to them concerning God’s 
absolute sovereignty over the children of men is not at all pertinent if no more 
be meant than his appointing the conditions of salvation, 2nd. Others under- 
stand it of the election and rejection of particular persons—some loved, and 
others hated, from eternity. But the apostle speaks of Jacob and Esau, not 
in their own persons, but as ancestors—Jacob the people, and Esau the people; 
nor does God condemn any, or decree so to do, merely because he will do 
it, without any reason taken from their own deserts. 3rd. Others therefore 
understand it of the election and rejection of people considered complexly. 
His design is to justify God, and his mercy and truth in calling the Gentiles, 
and taking them into the church, and into covenant with himself, while he 
suffered the obstinate part of the Jews to persist in unbelief, and so to un-~- 
church themselves—thus hiding from their eyes the things that belonged to 
their peace. The apostle’s reasoning for the explication and proof of this is, 
however, very applicable to, and, no doubt, (as is usual in Scripture,) was 
intended for the clearing of the methods of God’s grace towards particular 
persons, for the communication of saving benefits bears some analogy to the 
communication of church privileges. The choosing of Jacob the younger, and 
preferring him before Esau the elder, so crossing hands, were to intimate that 
the Jews, though the natural seed of Abraham, and the firstborn of the 
church, should be jJaid aside; and the Gentiles, who were as the younger 
brother, should be taken in in their stead, and have the birthright and bless- 
ing. ‘The Jews, considered as a body politic, a nation and people, knit together 
by the bond and cement of the ceremonial law, the temple and priesthood, the 
centre of their unity, had for many ages been a kingdom of priests, a holy 
nation, dignified and distinguished by God’s miraculous appearances among 
them and for them. Now that the Gospel was preachéd, and Christian 
ehureches were planted, this national body was thereby abandoned, their 
church polity dissolved ; and Christian churches, and in process of time 
Christian nations, embodied in like manner become their successors in the 
Divine favour, and those special privileges and protections which were the 
products of that favour. To clear up the justice of God in this great dis- 
pensation is the scope of the apostle here. 

[There is reference here to the whole train of temporal and spiritual bless- 
ings which were to be connected with the two races of people. If it be 
asked how this bears on the argument of the apostle, wemay reply, 1. That 
it settles the principle that God might make a distinction among men, in the 
same nation, and in the same family, without reference to their works or 
character. 2. That he might confer his blessings on such as he pleased. 3. If 
this is done in regard to nations, it may be in regard to individuals. The 
principle is the same, and the justice the same. If it be supposed to be unjust 
in God to make such a distinction in regard to individuals, it is surely not less 
so to make a distinction in nations. ‘The fact that numbers are thus favoured 
does not make it the more proper, or remove any difficulty. 4. If this dis- 
tinction may be made in regard to temporal things, why not in regard to 
spiritual things? The principle must still be the same. If unjust in one case, 
it would be in the other. ‘The fact that it is done in one case proves also that 
it will be in the other; for the same great principle will run through all the 
dealings of the Divine government. And as men do not and cannot complain 
that God makes a distinction among them in regard to talents, health, beauty, 
prosperity and rank, neither can they complain if he acts also as a sovereign in 
the distribution of his spiritual favours. They, therefore, who regard this as 
referring only to temporal and national privileges gain no relief in respect to 
the real difficulty in the case, for the unanswerable question would still be 
asked, Why has not God made all men equal in every thing? Why has he made 
any distinction among men? The only reply to all such inquiries is, ** Even so, 
Father, for so it seemeth good in thy sight,” Mat. xi. 26.—A. B.] 


14 What shall we say then? Js there unrighteous- 
ness with God? God forbid. 15 For he saith to 
Moses, I will have mercy on whom I will have mercy, 
and I will have compassion on whom I will have 
compassion, 16 So then 7¢ 7s not of him that willeth, 
nor of him that runneth, but of God that sheweth 
mercy. 17 For the scripture saith unto Pharaoh, 
Even for this same purpose have I raised thee up, 
that I might shew my power in thee, and that my 
name might be declared throughout all the earth. 
18 Therefore hath he mercy on whom he will have 
mercy, and whom he will he hardeneth. 19 Thou 
wilt say then unto me, Why doth he yet find fault ? 
For who hath resisted his will? 20 Nay but, O man, 
who art thou that repliest against God? Shall the 
thing formed say to him that formed 2, Why hast 
thou made me thus? 21 Hath not the potter power 


over the clay, of the same lump to make one vessel 
709 
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unto honour, and another unto dishonour? 22 What 
if God, willing to shew is wrath, and to make his 
power known, endured with much longsuffering the 
vessels of wrath fitted to destruction: 23 And that 
he might make known the riches of his glory on the 
vessels of mercy, which he had afore prepared unto 
glory, 24 Even us, whom he hath called, not of 
the Jews only, but also of the Gentiles ? 


The apostle, having asserted the true meaning of the promise, comes here to 
maintain and prove the absolute sovereignty of God in disposing of the children 
of men, with reference to their eternal state. And herein God is to be con- 
sidered, not as a rector and governor, distributing rewards and punishments 
according to his revealed laws and covenants, but as an owner and benefactor, 
giving to the children of men such grace and favour as he has determined in 
and by his secret and eternal will and counsel; both the favour of visible 
church membership and privileges, which is given to some people and denied 
to others, and the favour of effectual grace, which is given to some particular 
persons and denied to others. Now this part of his discourse is in answer to 
two objections. 

First. It might be objected, “Is there unrighteousness with God?” If God, 
in dealing with the children of men, do thus, in an arbitrary manner, choose 
some and refuse others, may it not be suspected that there is unrighteousness 
with him? This the apostle startles at the thought of; “ God forbid!” Far 
be it from us to think such a thing; “ Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
pen Gen. xviii. 253; ch. ili, 5, 6. He denies the consequence, and proves the 

enial. 

1. In respect of those to whom he shews mercy, ver. 15,16. He quotes that 
Scripture to shew God’s sovereignty in dispensing his favours, Hx. xxxiii. 19, 
“T will be gracious to whom I will be gracious.” All God’s reasons of mercy 
are taken from within himself. All the children of men being plunged alike 
into a state of sin and misery, equally under guilt and wrath, God, in a way of 
sovereignty, picks out some from this fallen apostatised race to be vessels of 
grace and glory. He dispenses his gifts to whom he will, without giving us 
any reason; according to his own good pleasure he pitches upon some to be 
monuments of mercy and grace, preventing grace, effectual grace, while he 
passes by others. he expression is very emphatic, and the repetition makes 
it more so; ‘‘I will have mercy on whom I will have mercy.” It imports a 
perfect absoluteness in God’s will; he will do what he will, and giveth not 
account of any of his matters, nor is it fit he should. As these great words, 
“Tam that Lam,” 2. iii. 14, do abundantly express the absolute independency 
of his being, so these words, “I will have mercy on whom I will have mercy,” 
do as fully express the absolute prerogative and sovereignty of his will. ‘T’o 
vindicate the righteousness of God, in shewing merey to whom he will, the 
apostle appeals to that which God himself had spoken, wherein he claims this 
sovereign power and liberty. God is a competent judge, even in his own case. 
Whatsoever God does, or is resolved to do, is both by the one and the other 
proved to be just. "EAevjow ov av &heG,—* I will have mercy on whom J will have 
mercy.” When I begin I will make an end. Therefore God’s mercy endures 
for ever, because the reason of it is fetched from within himself; therefore his 
gifts and callings are without repentance. Hence he infers, ver. 16, “It is not 
of him that willeth.” Whatever good comes from God to man the glory of it 
is not to be ascribed to the most generous desire, nor to the most industrious 
endeavour, of man, but only and purely to the free grace and mercy of God. 
In Jacob’s case it was “not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth;” it 
was not the earnest will and desire of Rebecca that Jacob might have the 
blessing ; it was not Jacob’s haste to get it, for he was compelled to run 
for it, that procured him the blessing, but only the mercy and grace of God. 
Wherein the holy, happy people of God differ from other people it is God 
and his grace that make them differ. Applying this general rule to the par- 
ticular case that Paul has before him, the reason why the unworthy, the 
undeserving, ill-deserving Gentiles are called, and grafted into the church, 
while the greatest part of the Jews are left to perish in unbelief, is not 
because those Gentiles were better deserving or better disposed for such a 
favour, but because of God’s free grace that made that difference. The Gen- 
tiles did neither will it nor run for it, for they sat in darkness, Mat. iv. 16. In 
darkness, therefore not willing what they knew not; sitting in darkness, a 
contented posture, therefore not running to meet it, but anticipated with 
these invaluable blessings of goodness. Such is the method of God’s grace 
towards all that partake of it, for he is found of those that sought him not, 
Isa. \xv.13; in this preventing, effectual, distinguishing grace, he acts as a 
benefactor, whose grace is his own. Our eye therefore must not be evil 
because his is good; but, of all the grace that we or others have, he must have 
the glory; “not unto us,” Ps. exy. 1}. : 

[(* Nor of him that runneth.” This denotes strenuous, intense effort, as when 
a man is anxious to obtain an object, or hastens from danger. ‘The meaning 
is not that the sinner does not make an effort to be saved; nor that all who 
become Christians do not in fact strive to enter into the kingdom, or earnestly 
desire salvation, for the Scriptures teach the contrary, Zu. xvi. 16; xiii. 24. 
There is no effort more intense and persevering, no struggle more arduous or 
agonising, than when a sinner seeks eternal life. Nor does it mean that they 
who strive in a proper way, and with proper effort, shall not obtain eternal 
life, Mat. vii. 7. But the sense is, 1. That the sinner would not put forth any 
effort himself. If left to his own course he would never seek to be saved. 
2. That he is pardoned, not on account of his effort, not because he makes an 
exertion, but because God chooses to pardon him, There is no merit in his 
anxiety, and prayers, and agony, on account of which God would forgive him; 
but he is still dependent on the mere mercy of God to save or destroy him at 
his will. ‘The sinner, however anxious he may be, and however much or long 
he may strive, does not bring God under an obligation to pardon him any more 
than the condemned criminal trembling with the fear of execution, and the 
consciousness of crime, lays the judge or the jury under an obligation to acquit 
him. This fact it is of great importance for an awakened sinner to know. 
Deeply anxious he should be, but there is no merit in his distress. Pray he 
should, but there is no merit in his prayers. Weep and strive he may, but in 
this there is no ground of claim on God for pardon; and, after all, he is de- 
pendent on his mere sovereign mercy, as a lost, ruined, and helpless sinner, to 
be saved or lost at his will.—A. B. ' : : 

2. In respect of those who perish, ver. 17. God’s sovereignty, manifested in 
the ruin of sinners, is here discovered in the instance of Pharaoh ; it is quoted 
i Observe, Ist. What God did with Pharaoh. He raised him 
up, brought him into the world, made him famous, gave him the kingdom and 
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ower,—set him up as a beacon upon a hill, as the mark of all his plagues 
compare E'x. ix. 14)—hardened his heart, as he had said he would, #2. iv. 21, 
Twill harden his heart;” that is, withdraw softening grace, leave him to 
himself, let Satan loose against him, and lay hardening providences before 
him. Or, by raising him up may be meant the intermission of the plagues, 
which gave Pharaoh respite, and the reprieve of Pharaoh in those plagues. 
In the Hebrew, ‘Il have made thee stand,’ continued thee yet in the land of 
the living. Thus doth God raise up sinners, make them for himself, even for 
the day of evil, Pr. xvi. 4; raise them up in outward prosperity, external 
privileges, Mat. xi. 23, sparing mercies. 2nd. What he designed in it. «That 
IT might shew my power in thee.” God would, by all this, serve the honour 
of his name, and manifest his power in bafiling the pride and insolence of 
that great and daring tyrant, who bade defiance to Heayen itself, and trampled 
upon all that was just and sacred. If Pharaoh had not been so high and 
mighty, so bold and hardy, the power of God had not been so illustrious 
in the ruining of him; but the taking off of the spirit of such a prince, who 
hectored at that rate, did indeed proclaim God “glorious in holiness, fearful 
in praises, doing wonders,” Hz. xv. 11. ‘This is Pharaoh, and all his multitude. 
3rd. His conclusion concerning both these we have, ver. 18, “* He hath mercy 
on whom he will have mercy, and whom he will he hardeneth.” The various 
dealings of God, by which he makes some to differ from others, must be 
resolved into his absolute sovereignty. He is debtor to no man, his grace is 
his own, and he may give it or withhold it as it pleaseth him; we have none 
of us deserved it, nay, we have all justly forfeited it a thousand times, so that 
herein the work of our salvation is admirably well ordered, that those who are 
saved must thank God only, and those who perish must thank themselves only, 
Hos. xiii. 9. We are bound, as God hath bound us, to do our utmost for the 
salvation of all we have to do with; but God is bound no farther than he has 
been pleased to bind himself by his own covenant and promise, which is his 
revealed will; and that is, that he will receive, and not cast out, those that 
come to Christ: but the drawing of souls in order to that coming is a pre- 
venting distinguishing favour to whom he will. Had he mercy on the Gentiles? 
It was because he would have mercy on them. Were the Jews hardened? It 
was because it was his own pleasure to deny them softening grace, and to give 
them up to their chosen affected unbelief. “ Even so, Father, because it seemed 
good unto thee.” ‘hat scripture excellently explains this, Lu. x. 21; and, as 
this, doth shew the sovereign will of God in giving or withholding both the 
means of grace and the effectual blessing upon those means. 

{1. Some others think that this phrase is to be explained bya reference to 
that scriptural usage according to which God is said to do whatever indirectly 
and incidentally results from his agency; on the same principle that a father 
is said to ruin his children, or a master his servants; or that Christ is said to 
produce wars and divisions. ‘Thus, Jsa. vi. 10, the prophet is commanded to 
make the heart of the people fat, and their ears heavy, and shut their eyes, Wc., 
as though to him were to be ascribed the incidental results of his preaching. 
In the same way the Gospel is the cause of death, (not of misery only, but of 
insensibility also,) to those who hear and disregard it. 2. According to another 
mode of representation God is understood as merely permitting Pharaoh to 
harden his own heart, as the result is often expressly referred to Pharaoh 
himself, Hx. viii. 15, 32, Gc. 3. But there seems to be more expressed by the 
language of the text than mere permission, because it is evidently a punitive 
act that is here intended, and because this view does not suit the other pas- 
sages in which God is said to give sinners up to the evil of their own hearts, 
ch. i. 24, 28. Lt is probable, therefore, that the judicial abandonment of men 
“to areprobate mind,” a punitive withdrawing of the influences of the Holy 
Spirit, and the giving them up to the uncounteracted operation of the harden- 
ing or perverting influences by which they are surrounded, are all expressed 
by the language of the apostle. In this God does no more than what he con- 
stantly threatens to do, or which the Scriptures declare he actually does, in 
the case of those who forsake him; and nothing more than every righteous 
parent does in reference to a reprobate son, ‘This, in connexion with the 
principle referred to above, in No. 1, seems as much as can fairly be considered 
as included in the expressions.—H. ] 

Secondly. It might be objected, ‘‘ Why doth he yet find fault? For who hath 
resisted his will?” ver. 19. Had the apostle been arguing only for God’s sove- 
reignty in appointing and ordering the terms and conditions of acceptance 
and salvation, there had not been the least colour for this objection; for he 
might well find fault if people refused to come up to the terms on which such 
a salvation is offered; the salvation being so great, the terms could not be 
hard. But there might be colour for the objection against his arguing for the 
sovereignty of God in giving and withholding differencing and preventing 
grace; and the objection is commonly and readily advanced against the doc- 
trine of distinguishing grace. If God, while he gives etiectual grace to some, 
denies it to others, why doth he find fault with those to whom he denies it? 
If he hath rejected the Jews, and hid from their eyes the things that belong to 
their peace, why doth he find fault with them for their blindness? If it be 
his pleasure to discard them as not a people, and not obtaining mercy, their 
knocking off themselves was no resistance of his will. ‘This objection he 
answers at large, 

1. By reproving the objector, ver. 20. ‘Nay but, O man.” This is not an 
objection fit to be made by the creature against his Creator, by man against 
God. The truth, as it is in Jesus, is that which abases man as nothing, less 
than nothing, and advances God as sovereign Lord of all. Observe how con- 
temptibly he speaks of man, when he comes to argue with God his maker; 
“Who art thou?” thou that art so foolish, so feeble, so short-sighted, so incom- 
petent a judge of the Divine counsels? art thou able to fathom such a depth, 
dispute such a case, to trace that way of God which is in the sea, his path in 
the great waters? “That repliest against God.” It becomes us to submit to 
him, not to reply against him; to lie down under his hand, not to fly in his face, 
nor to charge him with folly. ‘O dvra7oxpwopevos,— that answerest again.’ God 
is our master, and we are his servants; and it does not become servants to 
answer again, Jf. ii. 9. 

2. By resolving all into the Divine sovereignty. We are the thing formed, 
and he is the former; and it does not become us to challenge or arraign his 
wisdom in ordering and disposing of us into this or that shape or figure. The 
rude and unformed mass of matter hath no right to this or that form, but is 
shaped at the pleasure of him that formeth it. God's sovereignty over us is 
fitly illustrated by the power that the potter hath over the clay: compare 
Jer. xviii. 6, where, by a like comparison, God asserts his dominion over the 
nation of the Jews, when he was about to magnify his justice in their destruc- 
tion by Nebuchadnezzar. 

ist. He gives us the comparison, ver. 21. The potter, out of the same lump, 
may make either a fashionable vessel, and a vessel fit for creditable and 
honourable uses, or a contemptible vessel, and a vessel in which is no plea- 
sure; and herein he acts arbitrarily, as he might have chosen whether he 
would make any vessel of it at all, or whether he would leave it in the hole 
of the pit out of which it was dug. 

2nd, The application of the comparison, ver. 22—24. Two sorts of vessels 
God forms out of the great lump of apiles mankind. first. “ Vessels of wrath” 
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—vessels filled with wrath, as a vessel of wine is a vessel filled with wine; 
“full ot the fury of the Lord,” Zsa. li. 20. In these God is willing to shew his 
wrath; that is, his punishing justice, and his enmity to sin. This must be 
shewn to all the world. God will make it appear that he hates sin. He will 
likewise make his power known, 76 dvvatov aitov, It is a power of strength and 
energy, an inflicting power, which works and effects the destruction of those 
that perish; it is a destruction that proceeds “from the glory of his power,” 
2 Thes.i.9. The eternal damnation of sinners will be an abundant demonstra- 
tion of the power of God; for he will act in it himself immediately, his wrath 
preying as it were upon guilty consciences, and his arm stretehed out totally 
to destroy their well-being, and yet at the same instant wonderfully to pre- 
serve the being of the creature. In order to this, God “endured them with 
much longsuffering ”—exercised a great deal of patience towards them, let 
them alone to fill up the measure of sin, to grow till they were ripe for ruin, 
and so they became “ fitted for destruction,” fitted by their own sin and self- 
hardening. The reigning corruptions and wickedness of the soul are its 
preparedness and disposedness for hell; a soul is hereby made combustible 
matter, fit for the flames of hell. When Christ said to the Jews, Mat. xxiii. 32 
“Fill you up then the measure of your fathers, that upon you may come all 
the righteous blood,” ver. 35; he did as it were endure them with much long- 
suffering, that they might by their own obstinacy and wilfulness in sin fit them- 
selves for destruction. Secondly. “ Vessels of mercy,” filled with mercy. ‘The 
happiness bestowed upon the saved remnant is the fruit not of their merit, 
but of God’s merey. The spring of all the joy and glory of heaven is that 
mercy of God which endures for ever. Vessels of honour must to eternity 
own themselves vessels of merey. Observe, lst. What he designs in them. 
*'To make known the riches of his glory,” that is, of his goodness; for God’s 
goodness is his greatest glory, especially when it is communicated with the 
greatest sovereignty. ‘“‘l beseech thee shew me thy glory,” saith Moses, 
He. xxxiii. 18. “I will make all my goodness to pass before thee,” saith God, 
ver. 19, and that given out freely, ‘Ll will be gracious to whom I will be gra- 
cious.” God makes known this glory, this goodness of his in the preservation 
and supply of all the creatures; the earth is full of his goodness, and the year 
crowned with it; but when he would demonstrate the riches of his goodness, 
unsearchable riches, he doth it in the salvation of the saints, that will be to 
eternity glorious monuments of Divine grace. 2nd. What he doth for them. 
He doth before prepare them to glory. Sanctification is the preparation of the 
soul for glory, making it meet to partake of the inheritance of the saints in 
light. This is God’s work; we can destroy ourselves fast enough, but we can- 
not save ourselves. Sinners fit themselves for hell, but it is God that prepares 
saints for heaven; and all those that God designs for heaven hereafter he 
prepares and fits for heaven now; he works them to the self-same thing, 
2 Cor. vy. 5. And would you know who these vessels of mercy are? Those 
whom he hath called, ver. 24; for “whom he did predestinate them he also 
called” with an effectual call. And these “not of the Jews only, but of the 
Gentiles;” for, the partition wall being taken down, the world was laid in 
common; and not as it had been, God’s favour appropriated to the Jews, and 
they put a degree nearer his acceptance than the rest of the world. ‘They 
now stood upon the same level with the Gentiles; and the question is not now, 
whether of the seed of Abraham or no, that is neither here nor there; but 
whether or no called according to his purpose. 


25 As he saith also in Osee, I will call them my 
people, which were not my people; and her beloved, 
which was not beloved. 26 And it shall come to 
pass, that in the place where it was said unto them, 
Ye are not my people; there shall they be called 
the children of the living God. 27 Esaias also crieth 
concerning Israel, Though the number of the children 
of Israel be as the sand of the sea, a remnant shall be 
saved: 28 For he will finish the work, and cut zt 
short in righteousness: because a short work will the 
Lord make upon the earth. 29 And as Esaias said 
before, Except the Lord of Sabaoth had left us a 


seed, we had been as Sodoma, and been made like 


unto Gomorrha. 


Having explained the promise, and proved the Divine sovereignty, the apostle 
here shews how the rejection of the Jews and the taking in of the Gentiles was 
foretold in the Old Testament, and therefore must needs be very well consistent 
with the promise made to the fathers under the Old Testament. It tends very 
much to the clearing of a truth to observe how the Scripture is fulfiiled in it. 
The Jews would no doubt willingly refer it to the Old Testament. the Serip- 
tures of which were committed to them. Now he shews how this, which was 
so uneasy to them, was there spoken of. 

First. By the prophet Hosea, who speaks of the taking in of a great many of 
the Gentiles, Hos. ii. 23; i. 10. The Gentiles had not been the people of Coe 
not owning him, or owned by him in that relation; but, saith he, “I will e 
them my people,” make them such, and own them as such, notwithstanding all 
their unworthiness. A blessed change! Former badness is no bar to God’s 
present grace and mercy. ‘And her beloved which was not beloyed.” Those 
that God calls his people he calls beloved. He loves those that are his own. 
And lest it might be supposed that they should become God's people only by 
being proselyted to the Jewish religion, and made members of that nation, he 
adds from Hos. i. 10, “In the place where it was said, &c., there shall they be 
called.” They need not be embodied with the Jews, nor go up to Jerusalem 
to worship ; but wherever they are scattered over the face of the earth there 
will God own them. Observe the great dignity and honour of the saints, that 
they are called the children of the living God; and his calling them so makes 
them so. Behold what manner of love! This honour have all his saints. 

Secondly. By the prophet Isaiah, who speaks of the casting off of many of 
the Jews, in two places : s 

1, One is Isa. x. 22, 23, which speaks of the saving of a remnant, that is, but 
aremnant; which, though in the prophecy it seems to refer to the preservation 
of aremnant from the destruction and desolation that was coming upon them 
by Sennacherib and his army, yet is to be understood as looking farther, and 
sufficiently proves that it is no strange thing for God to abandon to ruin a great 
many of the seed of Abraham, and yet maintain his word of promise to Abraham 
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in full force and virtue: which is intimated in the supposition, that “the 
number of the children of Israel was as the sand of the sea,” which was part 
of the promise made to Abraham, Gen. xxii. 17. And yet only a remnant shall 
be saved; for many are called, but few are chosen. In this salvation of the 
remnant we are told, ver. 28, from the prophet, Ist. That he will complete the 
work. “He will finish the work.” When God begins, he will make an end, 
whether in ways of judgment or of mercy. ‘The rejection of the unbelieving 
Jews God would finish in their utter ruin by the Romans, who, soon after this, 
quite took away their place and nation. The assuming of Christian churches 
into the Divine favour, and the spreading of the Gospel in other nations. was 
a work which God would likewise finish,and be known by his name Jehovah. 
*“ As for God, his work is perfect.” Margin, ‘ He will finish the account.’ God 
in his eternal counsels has taken an account of the children of men, allotted 
them to such or such a condition, to such a share of privileges, and as they 
come into being his dealings with them are pursuant to these counsels; and 
he will finish the account, complete the mystical body, call in as many as belong 
to the election of grace; and then the account will be finished. 2nd. That he 
will contract it; not only finish it, but finish it quickly. Under the Old Testa- 
ment he seemed to tarry, and to make a longer and more tedious work of it; the 
wheels arrived but slowly towards the extent of the church; but now he will 
cut it short, and make a short work upon the earth. Gentile converts were now 
flying as acloud. But he will cut it short in righteousness, both in wisdom and 
in justice. Men, when they cut short, do amiss,—they do indeed despatch causes; 
but when God cuts short it is always in righteousness. So the fathers gene- 
rally apply it. Some understand it of the evangelical law and covenant, which 
Christ has introduced and established in the world; he has in that finished the 
work, put an end to the types and ceremonies of the Old Testament. Christ 
said, “It is finished,” and then the veil was rent, echoing as it were to the 
word that Christ said upon the cross. And he will cut it short: the work, (it is 
Adyos,—‘ the word, the law,’) was under the Old Testament very long; a long 
train of institutions, ceremonies, conditions ; but now it is cut short. Our duty 
is now, under the Gospel, summed up in a much less room than it was under 
the law; the covenant was abridged and contracted; religion is brought into 
aless compass. And it is in righteousness, in favour to us, in justice to his own 
design and counsel. With us contractions use to darken things. Brevis esse 
laboro, vbscurus fio,—‘I strive to be concise, but prove obscure ;’ but it is not 
so in this case. Though it be cut short, it is clear and plain; and because short, 
the more easy. E : 

2. Another is quoted from Jsa. i. 9, where the prophet is shewing how, in 
atime of general calamity and destruction, God would preserve a seed. ‘This 
is to the same purpose with the former; and the scope of it is to shew that 
it was no strange thing for God to leave the greatest part of the people of the 
Jews to ruin, and to reserve to himself only asmall remnant. So he had done 
formerly, as appears by their own prophets; and they must not wonder if he 
did so now. Bbserve, Ist. What God is. He is “the Lord of Sabaoth;” 
that is, the Lord of hosts; a Hebrew word retained in the Greek, as Jas. v. 4. 
All the host of heaven and earth are at his beck and dispose. When God 
secures a seed to himself out of a degenerate apostate world, he acts as Lord 
of Sabaoth. It is an act of almighty power, and infinite sovereignty. 2nd. 
What his people are. They are a seed, a small number, (the corn reserved for 
next year’s seedings is but little compared with that which is spent and eaten,) 
but a useful number ; the seed, the substance of the next generation, Jsa. yi. 13. 

It is so far from being an impeachment of the justice and righteousness of God 
that so many perish and are Sesciored. that it is a wonder of Divine power and 
mercy that all are not destroyed, that there are any saved; for even those that 
are left to be a seed, if God had dealt with them according to their sins, had 
perished with the rest. This is the great truth which this scripture teacheth us. 


30 What shall we say then? ‘That the Gentiles, 
which followed not after righteousness, have attained 
to righteousness, even the righteousness which is of 
faith. 31 But Israel, which followed after the law 
of righteousness, hath not attained to the law of 
righteousness. 32 Wherefore? Because they sought 
it not by faith, but as it were by the works of the 
law. Jor they stumbled at that stumblingstone ; 
33 As it is written, Behold, I lay in Sion a stum- 
blingstone and rock of offence: and whosoever be- 


lieveth on him shall not be ashamed. 


The apostle comes here at last to fix the true reason of the reception of the 
Gentiles, and the rejection of the Jews. There was a difference in the way of 
their seeking, and therefore there was that different success; though still it 
was the free grace of God that made them differ. He concludes like an orator, 
“ What shall we say then?” What is the conclusion of the whole dispute? 

First. Concerning the Gentiles, observe, 1. How they had been alienated 
from righteousness. They followed not after it; they knew not their guilt and 
misery, and therefore were not at all solicitous to procure a remedy. In their 
conversion preventing grace was greatly magnified; God was found of them that 
sought him not, Zsa. lxv. 1. There was nothing in them to dispose them for 
such a favour more than what free grace wrought in them, Thus doth God 
delight to dispense grace ina way of sovereignty and absolute dominion. 2. How 
they attained to righteousness notwithstanding. By faith. Not by being pro- 
selyted to the Jewish religion, and submitting to the ceremonial law; but by 
embracing Christ, and believing in Christ, and submitting to the Gos el. They 
attained to that by the short cut of believing sincerely in Christ ah the Jews 

d been long in vain beating about the bush for. 

Secondly. Concerning the Jews, observe, 1. How they missed their end. 
my “followed after the law of righteousness,” ver. 31; that is, they talked 
hard of justification and holiness, seemed very ambitious of being the people of 
God and the favourites of heaven, but they did not attain to it; that is, the 
greatest part of them did not. As many as stuck to their old Jewish principles 
and ceremonies, and pursued a happiness in those observances, embracing the 
shadows now the substance was come; these fell short of acceptance with God, 
were not owned as his people, nor went to their house justified. 2. How they 
mistook their way, which was the cause of their ansaaing the end, ver. 32, 33. 
They sought, but not in the right way, not in the humbli 


} ‘ ing wave not in the 
instituted “Not by faith,” not by embracing the Christian 


peepee way. ) sing 
and depending upon the merit of Christ, and submitting to the terms 


sengion 
of e Gospel, which were the very a aud end of the law. But they sought 
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“by the works of the law;” as if they were to expect justification by their 
observance of the precepts and ceremonies of the law of Moses. ‘This was “the 
stumblingstone at which they stumbled.” ‘They could not get over this corrupt 
principle they had espoused, that the law was given them for no other end but 
that merely by their observance of it, and obedience to it, they might be justified 
before God; and so they could by no means be reconciled to the doctrine of 
Christ, which brought them off from that to expect justification through the 
merit and satisfaction of another. Christ himself is to somea stone of stumbling ; 
for which he quotes /sa. viii. 14; xxviii. 16. It is sad that Christ should be set 
for the fall of any, and yet it is so, Lw. ii. 34; that ever poison should be sucked 
out of the balm of Gilead, that the foundation-stone should be to any a stone 
of stumbling, and the Rock of salvation a ruck of offence. So he is to multi- 
tudes; so he was to the unbelieving Jews, who rejected him, because he put 
an end to the ceremonial law. But still there isa remnant that do believe on 
him, and they shall not be ashamed; that is, their hopes and expectations of 
EN by him shall not be disappointed, as theirs are who expect it by 
the law. 

So that upon the whole matter the unbelieving Jews have no reason to 
quarrel with God for rejecting them; they had a fair offer of righteousness, and 
life, and salvation made them upon gospel terms, which they did not like, and 
would not come up to; and therefore if they perish they may thank themselves; 
their blood is upon their own heads, 

{In the eleventh verse we cannot refuse the statement that God had before 
the birth of Jacob and Esau an anterior purpose respecting their destinations ; 
} and that the actual and historical difference which afterwards took place 
between the two was the effect of that purpose. Of this election on the part 
of God I can give no account; L submit to be informed of the fact, but 1 am 
utterly in the dark as to the reason of it. I have to remark, however, that 
although this purpose according to election is not of works but of Him that 
calleth—although the purpose of the Divine mind was the primary, the origin- 
ating cause of the favour shewn to Israel—yet it followeth not that works on 
the part of those whom he does favour are not indispensable. You would say 
of a stream of water that issued first from a fountain-head, and then was col- 
lected into a reservoir or second fountain, whence it flowed anew, you would say 
that, though it came through the lower fountain, it came from or of the higher. 
And so of this high predestination on the part of God. All that regards either 
our history in time, or our final condition in eternity, might originate there; and 
yet it may be true that we cannot pass onward to glory in heaven without 
passing through a course of personal righteousness upon earth. ‘The primary 
will of God may be the aboriginal fountain of all the blessings which the chil- 
dren of life are to enjoy; and yet there may be a secondary fountain derived 
therefrom—eyven a fountain of grace struck out in the heart of man, and whence 
all the virtues of moral worth and of spiritual excellence overflow upon his 
history. So that, though God’s primary decree is not of works, it is at least to 
works—insomuch that, even among the children of the predestined Israel, the 
rewards and the preferments of eternity follow in the train of good works; and 
among the children of reprobate Esau the disgrace and the wretchedness of 
their irretrievable condemnation follow in the train of their evil works.—C.] 


” 


CHAPTER X. 


The dissolving of the peculiar church state of the Jews, and the rejection of that poliey 
by the repealing of their ceremonial law,—the vacating of all the institutions of it, the 
abolishing of their priesthood, the burning of their temple, and the taking away of their 
place and nation, and in their room the substituting and erecting of a Catholic church 
state among the Gentile nations,—though to us now, when these things are long since 
done and completed, they may seem no great matter, yet to them who lived when they 
were doing, who knew how high the Jews had stood in God’s favour, and how deplor- 
able the condition of the Gentile world had been for many ages, it appeared very great 
and marvellous, and a mystery hard to be understood. ‘The apostle in this chapter, as 
in the foregoing and that which follows, is explaining and proving it; but with several 
very useful digressions, which a little interrupt the thread of his discourse. To two 
great truths I would reduce this chapter: I. That there is a great difference between 
the righteousness of the law, which the unbelieving Jews were wedded to, and the 
righteousness of faith offered in the Gospel, ver. 1—11. II. That there is no difference 
between Jews and Gentiles, but in point of justification and acceptance with God the 
Gospel sets them both upon the same level, ver. 12—21. 


RETHREN, my heart’s de- 
sire and prayer to God for 
Israel is, that they might be 
saved. 2 For I bear them 
record that they have a zeal 
’ of God, but not according to 
) knowledge. 3 For they being 
'\) ignorant of God’s righteous- 
fos, ness, and going about to 

SX establish them own right- 
eousness, have not submitted themselves unto the 
righteousness of God. 4 For Christ zs the end of 
the law for righteousness to every one that believeth. 
5 For Moses describeth the righteousness which is of 
the law, That the man which doeth those things shall 
live by them. 6 But the righteousness which is of 
faith speaketh on this wise, Say not in thine heart, 
Who shall ascend into heaven? (that is, to bring 
Christ down from above:) 7 Or, Who shall descend 
into the deep? (that is, to bring up Christ again 
| from the dead.) 8 But what saith it? The word is 
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nigh thee, even in thy mouth, and in thy heart: that 
is, the word of faith, which we preach; 9 That if 
thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, 
and shalt believe in thine heart that God hath raised 
him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. 10 For 
with the heart man believeth unto righteousness ; 
and with the mouth confession is made unto salvation. 
11 For the scripture saith, Whosoever believeth on 


him shall not be ashamed. 


The scope of the apostle in this part of the chapter is to shew the vast dif- 
ference between the righteousness of the law and the righteousness of faith ; 
and the great pre-eminence of the righteousness of faith above that of the law; 
that he might induce and persuade the Jews to believe in Christ, aggravate the 
folly and sin of those that refused, and justify God in the rejection of such 
refusers. J 

First. Paul doth here profess his good affection to the Jews, with the reason 
of it, ver. 1,2; where he gives them a good wish and a good witness. 

1. A good wish, ver. 1. A wish that they might be saved; saved from the 
temporal ruin and destruction that was coming upon them; saved from the 
wrath to come, eternal wrath, which was hanging over their heads. It is implied 
in this wish that they might be convinced and converted; he could not pray in 
faith that they might be saved in their unbelief. Though Paul preached against 
them, yet he prayed for them, Herein he was merciful as God is, who is “not 
willing that any should perish,” 2 Pet. iii. 9; desires not the death of sinners. It 
is our duty truly and earnestly to desire the salvation of the souls of others 
next to the salvation of our own. This he saith was his heart’s desire and 

rayer; which intimates, Ist. The strength and sincerity of his desire. It was 
his heart’s, desire; it was not a formal compliment, as good wishes are with many 
from the teeth outward, but a real desire. This it was, before it was his prayer. 
The soul of prayer is the heart’s desire. Cold desires do but beg denials; we 
must even breathe out our souls in iets prayer. 2ndly. The offering up of 
this desire to God. It was not only his heart’s desire, but it was his prayer. 
There may be desires in the heart and yet no prayer, unless those desires be 
presented to God. Wishing and woulding, if that be all, is not praying. 2. A 
good witness, as a reason-of his good wish; ver. 2, “I bear them record that 
they have a zeal of God.” The unbelieving Jews were the most bitter enemies 
Paul had in the world, and-yet Paul gives them as good acharacter as the truth 
would bear. We should say the best we can even of our worst enemies: this 
is blessing them that curse us. Charity teacheth us to have the best opinion 
of persons, and to put the best construction upon words and actions that they 
will bear. We should take notice of that which is commendable even in bad 
people. ‘They have a zeal of Ged.” Their opposition to the Gospel is from 
a principle of respect to the law, which they knew to have come from God. 
There is such a thing as a blind, misguided zeal; such was that of the Jews, 
who, when they hated Christ’s people and ministers, and cast them out, said, 
“Let the Lord be glorified,” Jsa. lxvi. 5; nay, killed them, and thought they 
did God good service, Jno. xvi. 2. : A et 

Secondly. He here shews the fatal mistake that the unbelieving Jews were 

uilty of ; which was their ruin. Their zeal was “not according to knowledge.” 
ft is true God gave them that law which they were so zealous for; but they 
might haye known that by the appearance of the promised Messiah an end was 
put to it. He introduced a new religion and way of worship, to which the 
former must give place; he proved himself the Son of God, gave the most 
convincing evidence that could be of his being the Messiah; and yet they did 
not know, and would not own him, but shut their eyes against the clear light, 
so that their zeal for the law was blind. ‘This he shews farther, ver. 3, where 
we may observe, : 

1. The nature of their unbelief. ol “have not submitted themselves to the 
righteousness of God;” that is, they have not yielded to gospel terms, nor 
accepted of the tender of justification by faith in Christ, which is made in the 
Gospel. Unbelief is a non-submission to the righteousness of God, standing 
it out against the gospel proclamation of indemnity. ‘‘ Have not submitted.” 
In true faith there is need of a great deal of submission; therefore the first 
lesson Christ teacheth is, to deny ourselves. It isa great piece of condescen- 
sion for a proud heart to be content to be beholden to free grace; we are loath 
to sue sub forma pauperis,—‘as paupers.’ ; 

2. The causes of their unbelief: and those are two: Ist. Ignorance of God's 
righteousness. They did not understand, and believe, and consider the strict 
justice of God in hating and punishing sin, and demanding satisfaction; did not 
consider what need we have of a righteousness wherein to appear before him ; 
if they had, they would never have stood out against the gospel offer, nor 
expected justification by their own works, as if they could satisfy God’s justice. 
Or, being ignorant of God’s way of justification, which he has now appointed 
and revealed by Jesus Christ. ‘They did not know it because they would not ; 
they shut their eyes against the discoveries of it, and loved darkness rather. 
2nd. A proud conceit of their own righteousness. “Going about to establish 
their own;” that is, a righteousness of their own devising, and of their own 
working out, by the merit of their works, and by their observance of the cere- 
monial law. They thought they needed not to be beholden to the merit of 
Christ, and therefore depended upon their own performances as sufficient to 
make up a righteousness wherein to appear before God, They could not, with 
Paul, disclaim a dependence upon this, Phil. iii. 9, “ Not haying my own right- 
eousness.” See an instance of this pride in the Pharisee, Lu. xviii. 10, 11: com- 
pare ver. 14. i 

Thirdly. He here shews the folly of that mistake; and what an unreason- 
able thing it was for them to be seeking justification by the works of the 
law, now Christ was come, and had brought in an everlasting righteousness ; 
considering, 

1. The subserviency of the Jaw to the Gospel; ver. 4, “ Christ is the end of 
the law for righteousness.” ‘he design of the law was to lead people to 
Christ: the moral law was but for the searching of the wound, the ceremonial 
law for the shadowing forth of the remedy; but Christ is the end of both: see 
2 Cor. iii. 7, and compare Gal. iii. 23, 24. The use of the law was to direct 
peepls for righteousness to Christ. Christ is the end of the ceremonial law ; 
ne is the period of it, because he is the perfection of it. When the substance 
comes the shadow is gone. The sacrifices, and offerings, and purifications, 
appointed under the Old Testament, prefigured Christ, and pointed at him; 
and their inability to take away sin discovered the necessity of a sacrifice that 
should, by being once offered, take away sin. Christ is the end of the moral 
law, in that he did that which the weg eek not do, ch. viii. 3, and secured 
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| the great end of it. The end of the law was to bring men to perfect obedience, 
and so to obtain justification; this is now become impossible by reason of the 
power of sin, and the corruption of nature: but “ Christ is the end of the law.” 
The law is not destroyed, nor the intention of the lawgiver frustrated; but, full 
satisfaction being made by the death of Christ for our breach of the law, the 
end is attained, and we put in another way of justification. “ Christ is” thus 
“the end of the law for righteousness,” that is, for justification ; but it is only 
“to every one that believeth.” Upon our believing, that is, our humble consent 
to the terms of the Gospel, we become interested in Christ’s satisfaction, and 
so are justified through the redemption that is in Jesus. 

[It is the merit of Christ’s obedience, imputed unto us and made ours by faith, 
which forms our right or title-deed of entry into the kingdom of heaven. He is 
the Lord our righteousness; and in receiving him we receive that righteous- 
ness which it was the end of the law to have secured for us had it been 
by us fulfilled, but which we in vain seek by the law, now that it has been 
broken.—C.] v 

2. The excellency of the Gospel above the law. This he proves by shewing 
the different constitution of these two. 

Ist. What is the righteousness which is of the law. This he shews, ver. 5; the 
tenor of it is, Do and live. Though it direct us to a better and more effectual 
righteousness in Christ, yet in itself, considered as a law, abstracted from its 
respect to Christ and the Gospel, (for so the unbelieving Jews embraced and 
retained it,) it owneth nothing as a righteousness sufficient to justify a man 
but that of perfect obedience. For this he quotes that scripture, Lev. xviii. 5, 
“Ye shall therefore keep my statutes and my judgments, which if a man do, he 
shall live in them.” ‘To this he refers likewise, Gal. iii. 12, “ The man that doth 
them shall live in them.” ‘ Live,” that is, be happy, not only in the land of 
Canaan, but in heaven, of which Canaan was a type and figure. The doing 
supposed must be perfect and sinless, without the least breach or violation, 
The law which was given upon mount Sinai, though it was not a pure cove- 
nant of works, (for who then could be saved under that dispensation ?) yet, that 
it might be the more effectual to drive people to Christ, and to make the cove- 
nant of grace welcome, it had a very great mixture of the strictness and terror 
of the covenant of works. Now, was it not extreme folly in the Jews to adhere 
so closely to this way of justification and salvation, which was in itself so hard, 
and by the corruption of nature now become impossible, when there was a 
new and a living way opened ? 

2nd. What is that righteousness which is of faith, ver. 6, &c. This he deseribes 
in the words of Moses, in Deuteronomy, in the second law, (so Deuteronom 
signifies,) where there was a much clearer revelation of Christ and the Gospel 
ue pone was in the first giving of the law: he quotes it from Dew. xxx. 11—14, 
and shews, 

First. That it is not at all hard or difficult. The way of justification and sal- 
vation has in it no such depths or knots as may discourage us, no insuperable 
difficulties attending it; but, as was foretold, it is a highway, Jsa. xxxv. 8. We 
are not put to climb for it, it is not in heaven; we are not put to dive for it, 
it is notin the deep. lst. We need not go to heaven to search the records 
there, or to inquire into the secrets of the Divine counsel. It is true, Christ is 
in heaven, but we may be justified and saved without going thither to fetch 
him thence, or sending a special messenger to him. 2rd. We need not go 
to the deep to fetch Christ out of the grave, or from the state of the dead. 
“Into the deep to bring up Christ from the dead.” This plainly shews that 
Christ’s deseent into the deep, or into &éns, was no more but his going into the 
state of the dead, in allusion to Jonah. It is true that Christ was in the grave, 
and it is as true that he is now in heaven; but we need not perplex and puzzle 
ourselves with fancied difficulties, nor must we create to ourselves such gross 
and carnal ideas of these things, as if the method of salvation was impracticable, 
and the design of the revelation was only to amuse us. No, salvation is not put 


at so vast a distance from us. 
Strength to do the thing 


(Thus would we explain these parenthetic clauses. 
implies a strength to wield the alone instrument that was adequate for the 
doing of it. Ican no more make atonement for my own guilt than I eould 
have ascended into heaven, and there brought down Christ from above who 
has poured out his soul unto the death for me. I can no more earn or establish 
my own right to the high rewards of eternity, than I could haye descended into 
the deep, and there brought up Christ again from the dead, who, in virtue of 
that everlasting righteousness which himself alone hath fultilled, was raised to 
the mediatorial throne which he now oceupies, and from which he welcomes 
the approaches of all, and casts out none who come unto him. Let me say not 
in my heart then, that there is a strength in me commensurate to the work 
which called for either the one or the other of these movements; but, dis- 
missing the vain imagination, let me forthwith rejoice that it is a work no 
longer to do, because already done—that it is a work which has already passed 
through such able hands, even of him who travailed in the greatness of his 
strength for the full and finished performance of it—that a ready-made right- 
eousness is now looking down upon me from heaven, made to my hand, and 
which Lam simply invited to lay hold of—that personally and practically, m 
concern now is not with the doing, but with the report of the doing —not wi 
a work which is far above my reach, but with a word which is nigh unto me, 
and in which, with the felt helplessness and docility of a little child, my only 
part is to acquiesce—a word now standing at the door, and soliciting admit- 
tance from every one of us; and which, when once it finds entrartce into the 
home of a believer’s heart, makes good his interest in the whole of this won- 
drous salyation. ‘The question and the remonstrance now held with the men of 
our fallen race is not Who of you hath made good the righteousness of the 
law? but, “ Who hath believed our report, and to whom hath the arm of the 
Lord been revealed ?”—C.] 

Secondly. But it is very plain and easy; “The word is nigh thee.” When we 
speak of looking upon Christ, and receiving Christ, and feeding upon Christ, it 
is not Christ in heaven, nor Christ in the deep, that we mean; but Christ in the 
promise, Christ exhibited to us, and offered in the word. Christ is nigh thee, 
for the word is nigh thee; nigh thee indeed, it is “in thy mouth, and in thy 
heart;” there is no difficulty in understanding, believing, and owning of it. 
The work thou hast to do lies within thee; ‘‘ The kingdom of God is within 
you,” Lu. xvii. 21; thence thou must fetch thy evidences, not out of the 
records of heaven. It is, that is, it is promised that it shall be, “in thy mouth,” 
Isa, lix. 21; “and in thy heart,” Jer. xxxi. 33. All that which is to be done for 
us is already done to our hands: Christ is come down from heaven, we need 
not go to fetch him; he is come up from the deep, we need not perplex our- 
selves how to bring him up. There is nothing now to be ones a work in 
us; that must be our care, to look to our heart and mouth. ‘Those that were 
under the law were to do all themselves, “ Do this and live;” but the Gospel 
discovers the greatest of the work done already, and what remains cut short in 
righteousness ; salvation offered upon very plain and easy terms, brought to 
our door, as it were, in the word which is nigh us. It is in our mouth, we are 
reading it daily; it is in our heart, we are or should be paresis of it daily. 
Even the werd of faith, the Gospel, and the promise of it; called the word of 
faith, 1st. Because it is the object of faith, about which it is conversant, the — 
word which we believe. 2nd. Because it is the precept of faith commanding 
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it, and making it the great condition of justification. 3rd. Because it is the 
ordinary means by which faith is wrought and conveyed. — 

Now what is the word of faith? We have the tenor of it, ver. 9, 10, the sum 
of the Gospel, which is plain and easy enough. Observe, Ist. What is pro- 
mised to us: “ Thou shalt be saved.” It is salvation that the Gospel exhibits 
and tenders. Saved from guilt and wrath, with the salvation of the soul, an 
eternal salvation, which Christ is the author of, a Saviour to the uttermost. 
2nd. Upon what terms. Two things required as conditions of salvation : 

(The two requisites for salvation mentioned in this verse are confession and 
faith. They are mentioned in their natural order; as confession is the fruit 
and external evidence of faith. So, in 2 Pet. i. 10, calling is placed before elec- 
tion, because the former is the evidence of the latter.—H.] : 

(1.) Confessing the Lord Jesus. Openly professing relation to him, and 
dependence on him, as our Prince and Saviour; owning Christianity in the face 
of all the allurements and affrightments of this world; standing by him in all 
weathers. Our Lord Jesus lays a great stress upon this confessing of him 
before men: see Mat. x. 32, 33. It is the product of many graces, evidenceth 
a great deal of self-denial, love to Christ, contempt of the world, a mighty 
courage and resolution. It was a very great thing, especially when the pro- 
fession of Christ and Christianity hazarded estate, honour, preferment, liberty, 
life, and all that is dear in this world; which was the case in the primitive 
times. (2.) Believing in the heart that God raised him from the dead. The 
profession of faith with the mouth, if there be not the power of it in the heart, 
is but a mockery; the root of it must be laid in an unfeigned assent to the 
revelation of the Gospel concerning Christ, especially concerning his resurrec- 
tion, which is the fundamental article of the Christian faith; for thereby he 
was declared to be the Son of God with power, and full evidence was given 
that God accepted his satisfaction. . 

This is farther illustrated, ver. 10, and the order inverted, because there must 
first be faith in the heart before there can be an acceptable confession with the 
mouth. (1.) Concerning faith. It is with the heart that man believeth; which 
implies more than an assent of the understanding, and takes in the consent of 
the will; an inward, hearty, sincere, and strong consent. It is not believing, 
not to be reckoned so, if it be not with the heart. This is unto righteousness. 
There is the righteousness of justification, and the righteousness of sanctifica- 
tion. Faith is to both; it is the condition of our justification, Rom. v. 1, and it 
is the root and spring of our sanctification ; in it it is begun, by it it is carried 
on, Acts xv. 4. (2.) Concerning profession. It is with the mouth that con- 
fession is made; confession to God in prayer and praise, Rom. xv, 6; confession 
to men, owning the ways of God before others, especially when we are called 
to it in a day of persecution. It is fit God should be honoured with the mouth, 
for he made man’s mouth, Hx. iv. 11; and at such a time has promised to give 
his faithful people a mouth and wisdom, Zu. xxi. 15. It is part of the honour 
of Christ that every tongue shall confess, Phil. ii. 11; and this is said to be 
unto salvation, because it is the performance of the condition of that promise, 
Mat. x. 32. Justification by faith lays the foundation of our title to salvation ; 
but by confession we build upon that foundation, and come at last to the full 
possession of that to which we were entitled. : 

So that we have here a brief summary of the terms of salvation, and they 
are very reasonable; in short this, that we must devote, dedicate, and give up 
to God our souls and our bodies; our souls in believing with the heart, and 
our bodies in confessing with the mouth. ‘This do, and thou shalt live.” For 
this, ver. 11, he quotes Jsa. xxviii. 16, ““ Whosoever believeth on him shall not be 
ashamed 3” od katacxuIjcetac, That is, (1.) He will not be ashamed to own that 
Christ in whom he trusts; he that believes in the heart will not be ashamed to 
confess with the mouth. It is sinful shame that makes people deny Christ, 
Mar. viii. 38. “He that believeth will not make haste,” so the prophet has it; 
will not make haste to overrun the sufferings he meets with in the way of his 
duty; will not be ashamed of a despised religion. (2.) He shall not be ashamed 
of his hope in Christ; he shall not be disappointed of his end. It is our duty 
that we must not, it is our privilege that we shall not, be ashamed of our faith 
in Christ. He shall never ava cause to repent his confidence in reposing such 
a trust in the Lord Jesus, 


12 For there is no difference between the Jew and 
the Greek: for the same Lord over all is rich unto 
all that call upon him, 13 For whosoever shall 
eall upon the name of the Lord shall be saved. 
14 How then shall they call on him in whom they 
have not believed? and how shall they believe in him 
of whom they have not heard? and how shall they 
hear without a preacher? 15 And how shall they 
preach, except they be sent? as it is written, How 
beautiful are the feet of them that preach the gospel 
of peace, and bring glad tidings of good things! 
16 But they have not all obeyed the gospel. For 
Hsaias saith, Lord, who hath believed our report? 
17 So then faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by 
the word of God. 18 But I say, Have they not 
heard? Yes verily, their sound went into all the 
earth, and their words unto the ends of the world. 
19 But I say, Did not Israel know? First Moses 
saith, I will provoke you to jealousy by them that are 
no people, and by a foolish nation I will anger you. 
20 But Esaias is very bold, and saith, I was found of 
them that sought me not; I was made manifest unto 
them that asked not after me. 21 But to Israel he 
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saith, All day long I have stretched forth my hands 
unto a disobedient and gainsaying people. 


The first words express the design of the apostle through these verses, that 
there is no difference between Jews and Gentiles, but they stand upon the 
same level in point of acceptance with God. In Jesus Christ there is neither 
Greek nor Jew, Col. iii. 11. God doth not save any or reject any because they 
are Jews, or because they are Greeks, but doth equally accept both upon 
gospel terms. “There is no difference.” For the proof of this he urgeth two 
argu ments H 

First. That God is the same to all. “The same Lord over all is rich unto 
all. _There is not one God to the Jews, that is more kind, and another to the 
Gentiles, that is less kind; but he is the same to all, a common Father to all 
mankind. When he proclaimed his name, ‘The Lord, the Lord God, gracious 
and merciful,” he thereby signified not only what he was to the Jews, but what 
he is and will be to all his creatures that seek unto him. Not only good, but 
rich, plenteous in goodness; he hath wherewith to supply them all, and he is 
free and ready to give out to them; he is both able and willing. Not only rich, 
but rich unto us; liberal and bountiful in dispensing his favours. “To all that 
call upon him.” Something must be dome by us, that we may reap of this 
bounty, and it is as little as can be; we must call upon him. He will for this 
be inquired of, Hze. xxxvi. 37; and sure that which is not worth the asking is 
not worth the haying. We have nothing to do but to draw out by prayer, as 
there is occasion. 

Secondly. That the promise is the same to all; ver. 13, “‘ Whosoever shall call,” 
one as well as another, without exception. his extent, this undifferencing 
extent of the promise, both to Jews and Gentiles, he thinks should not be sur- 
prising, for it was foretold by the prophet, Joel ii. 21. Calling upon the name 
of the Lord is here put for all practical religion. What is the life of a Christian 
but a life of prayer? It implies a sense of our dependence on him, and entire 
dedication of ourselves to him, a believing expectation of our all from him. He 
that doth this shall be saved. It is but ask and have; what would we have 
more? For the farther illustration of this, he observes, 

1. How necessary it was that the Gospel should be preached to the Gentiles, 
ver. 14,15. This was it that the Jews were so angry with Paul for, that he was 
the apostle of the Gentiles, and preached the Gospel to them. Now, he shews 
how needful it was to bring them within the reach of the forementioned pro- 
mise, an interest in which they should not envy to any of their fellow creatures. 
Ist. They cannot “call on him in whom they have not believed.” Except they 
believe that he is God they will not call upon him by prayer; to what purpose 
should they? The grace of faith is absolutely necessary to the duty of prayer; 
we cannot pray aright, nor pray to acceptation, without it. He that comes to 
God by prayer must believe, Heb. xi. 6. Till they believed the true God they 
were calling upon idols; “O Baal, hear us.” 2nd, ‘Vhey caunot “ believe in him of 
whom they have not heard.” Some way or other the Divine revelation must be 
made known to us before we can receive it, and assent to it; it is not born 
with us. In hearing is included reading, which is tantamount, and by which 
many are brought to believe; Jno. xx. 31, ‘These things are written that you 
may believe.” But hearing only is mentioned, as the more ordinary and natural 
way of receiving information. 3rd. They cannot “hear without a preacher ;” 
how should they ? Somebody must tell them what they are to believe. Preachers 
and hearers are correlates. It is a blessed thing when they mutually rejoice in 
each other; the hearers in the skill and faithfulness of the preacher, and the 
preacher in the willingness and obedience of the hearers. 4th. They cannot 
“preach except they be sent;” that is, except they be both commissioned and 
in some measure qualified for their preaching et How shall a man act as 
an ambassador unless he have both his credentials and his instructions from 
the prince that sends him? This proves that to the regular ministry there must 
be a regular mission and ordination. It is God’s prerogative to send ministers ; 
he is the Lord of the harvest, and therefore to him we must pray that he would 
send forth labourers, Mat. ix. 38. He only can qualify men for, and incline 
them to, the work of the ministry. But the competency of that qualification, 
and the sincerity of that inclination, must not be left to the judgment of every 
man for himself. The nature of the thing will by no means admit that; but 
for the preservation of due order in the church this must needs be referred and 
submitted to the judgment of a competent number of those that are themselves 
in that office, and of approved wisdom and experience in it; who, as in all 
other eallings, are presumed the most able judges; and who are empowered to 
set apart such as they find so qualified and inclined to this work of the ministry 5 
that by this preservation of the suecession the name of Christ may endure for 
ever, and his throne as the days of heaven. And they that are thus set apart, 
not only may, but must preach, as those that are sent. 

2. How welcome the Gospel ought to be to those to whom it was preached; 
because it shewed the way _to salvation, ver. 15; for this he quotes Jsa. lii. 7, 
(the like passage we have, Nah. i. 15,) which, if it point at the glad tidings of 
the deliverance of Israel out of Babylon in the type, yet it looks farther, to 
the Gospel, that is, the good news of our salvation by Jesus Christ. Observe, 
lst. What the Gospelis. Itis the Gospel of peace; it is the word of recon- 
ciliation between God and man. “On earth peace,” Lu, ii. 14. Or, peace is 
put in general for all good; so it is explained here; it is “glad tidings of good 
things.” ‘The things of the Gospel are good things indeed, the best things; 
tidings concerning them are the most joyful tidings, the best news that ever 
came from heaven to earth. 2nd, What the work of ministers is. To preach 
this Gospel, to bring these glad tidings ; to evangelize peace, (so the original is,) 
to evangelize good things. Every preacher is in this sense an evangelist. They 
are not only messengers to carry the news, but ambassadors to treat. And the 
first gospel preachers were angels, Zw. ii. 16. 3rd. How acceptable they should 
therefore be to the children of men, for their work’s sake. * How beautiful are 
the feet!” that is, how welcome are they. Mary Magdalen expressed her love 
to Christ by kissing his feet, and after in holding him by the feet, Mat. xxviii. 9; 
and when Christ was sending forth his disciples he washed their feet. Those 
that preach the Gospel of peace should see to it that their feet, that is, their 
life and conversation, be beautiful. ‘The holiness of ministers’ lives is the 
beauty of their feet. How beautiful! namely, in the eyes of them that hear 
them. Those that welcome the message cannot but love the messengers: see 
1 Thes. v. 12, 13. hoe J ; f 

3. He answers an objection against all this, which might be taken from the 
small success which the Gospel had in many places; ver. 16, “But they have 
not all obeyed the Gospel.” All the Jews have not, all the Gentiles have not; 
far the greater part of both remain in unbelief and disobedience. Observe, the 
Gospel is given us not only to be known and believed, but to be obeyed. It is 
not a system of notions, but arule of practice. This little success of the word 
was likewise foretold by the prophet; Jsa. lili. 1, “ Who hath believed our 
report?” Very few have; few to what one would think should have believed 
it, considering how faithful a report it is, and how well worthy of all accepta- 
tion; very few to the many that persist in unbelief. It is no strange thing, but 
it is avery sad and uncomfortable thing, for the ministers of Christ to bring 
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report of the Gospel, and not to be believed in it. Under such a melan- 
Pe Re Moncton es good for us to go to God, and make our complaint to 
him. “ Lord, who hath,” &e. In answer to this, : . 
ist. He shews that the word preached is the ordinary means of working 
faith. “So then,” dea, however; though many that hear do not believe, yet 
those that believe have first heard. ‘Faith cometh by hearing.” It is the 
summary of what he had said before, ver. 14. ‘The beginning, progress, and 
strength of faith is by hearing. The word of God is therefore called the word 
of faith; it begets and nourisheth it. God gives faith, but it is by the word as 
the instrument. Hearing, that is, that hearing which works faith, is by the 
word of God.” It is not hearing the enticing words of man’s wisdom, but 
hearing the word of God, that will befriend faith, and hearing it as the word of 
God: see 1 Thes. ii. 13. : ; 
and. That those who would not believe the report of the gospel, yet having 
heard it, they were thereby left inexcusable, and may thank themselves for 
their own ruin, ver. 18, to the end. | 

First. The Gentiles have heard it; ver. 18, “Have they not heard?” Yes, 
more or less, they have, either heard the Gospel, or however heard of it. 
“Their sound went. into all the earth;” not only a confused sound, but 
their words, more distinct and intelligible notices of these things, are ‘‘ gone 
into the ends of the world.” The commission which the apostles received 
runs thus: “Go ye into all the world, preach to every creature, disciple all 
nations;” and they did with indefatigable industry and wonderful success 
pursue that commission: see the extent of Paul’s province, Rom. xv. 19. To 
this remote island of Britain, one of the utmost corners of the world, not 
only the sound, but the words of the Gospel, came within a few years after 
Christ’s ascension. It was in order to this, that the gift of tongues was at the 
very first poured so plentifully upon the apostles, Acts ii. In the expression 
here he plainly alludes to Ps. xix. 4, which speaks of the notices which the 
visible works of God in the creation give to all the world of the power and 
godhead of the Creator. As under the Old Testament God provided for the 
publishing of the work of creation, by the sun, moon, and stars, so now for 
the publishing of the work of redemption to all the world, by the preaching 
of gospel ministers, who are therefore called stars. 

[His object in using the words of the psalmist was, no doubt, to convey more 
clearly and affectingly to the minds of his hearers the idea that the proclama- 
tion of the Gospel was now as free from all national or ecclesiastical restric- 
tions, as the instructions shed down upon all the people by the heavens under 
which they dwell. Paul of course is not to be understood as quoting the 
psalmist as though the ancient prophet was speaking of the preaching of the 
Gospel. He simply uses Scriptural language to express his own ideas, as is 
done involuntarily almost by the preacher in every sermon. It will be per- 
ceived that the apostle says, ‘Their sound has gone,” &c.; whereas in the 
19th Psalm it is, “Their line is gone.” Paul follows the Septuagint, which, 
instead of giving the literal sense of the Hebrew word, gives correctly its 
figurative meaning. ‘The word signifies a line, then a musical chord, and then, 
metonymically, sound.—H. A 

Secondly. The Jews have heard it too, ver. 19—21. For this he appeals to two 
passages of the Old Testament, to shew how inexcusable they are too. “Did 
not Israel know ?” namely, that the Gentiles were to becalledin, They might 
have known it from Moses and Isaiah. ' 4 

Ist. One is taken from Deu. xxxii. 21, “I will provoke you to jealousy.” The 
Jews not only had the offer, but saw the Gentiles accepting of it, and advantaged 
by that acceptance, by the same token that they were vexed at it. They had 
the refusal: “To you first,” Acts iii. 26. In all places where the apostles came, 
still the Jews had the first offer, and the Gentiles had but their leavings; if one 
would not, another would. Now this provoked them to jealousy; they, as the 
elder brother in the parable, Lw. xv., envied the reception and entertainment 
of the prodigal Gentiles, upon their repentance. ‘The Gentiles are here called 
no people, and a foolish nation, that is, not the professing people of God. How 
much soeyer there be of the wit and wisdom of the world, those that are not 
the people of God are, and in the end will be, found to be a foolish people. 
Such was the state of the Gentile world, and yet made the people of God; and 
Christ to them the wisdom of God. What a provocation it was to the Jews 
to see the Gentiles taken into favour we may see, Acts xiii. 45; xvii. 5, 13; 
and especially, Acts xxii. 22. It was an instance of the great wickedness of the 
Jews that they were thus enraged; and this in Deuteronomy is the matter of 
athreatening. God often makes people’s sin their punishment. A man needs 
no greater plague than to be left to the impetuous rage of his own lusts. 

2nd. Another is taken from Jsa. lxv. 1,2, which is very full, and in it “ Esaias 
is very bold;” bold indeed to speak so plainly of the rejection of his own coun- 
trymen. Those that will be found faithful have need to be very bold. Those 
that are resolved to please God must not be afraid to displease any man. Now 


Esaias speaks boldly and-plainly, : ’ 

(1.) Of the preventing grace and favour of God in the reception and enter- 
tainment of the Gentiles; ver. 20, “I was found of them that sought me not.” 
The prescribed method is, Seek and find; that is a rule for us, not arule for 
God, who is often found of those that do not seek. His grace is his own, 
differencing grace his own, and he dispenseth it ina way of sovereignty; gives 
or withholds it at pleasure, prevents us with the blessings, the richest choicest 
blessings of his goodness. Thus he manifested himself to the Gentiles, by 
sending the light of the Gospel among them when they were so far from 
seeking him, and asking after him, that they were following after lying vani- 
ties, and serving dumb idols. Was not this our own particular case? Did not 
God begin his love, and manifest himself to us when we did not ask after 
him? And was not that a time of love indeed, to be often remembered with a 
great deal of thankfulness? : 

(2.) Of the obstinacy and perverseness of Israel, notwithstanding the fair 
offers and affectionate invitations they had, ver. 21. Observe, 

(ist.) God’s great goodness to them; “ All day long I have stretched forth 
my hands.” (1.) His offers. “1 have stretched forth my hands;” offering them 
life and salvation with the greatest sincerity and seriousness that can be, with 
all possible expressions of earnestness and importunity; shewing them the 
happiness tendered, setting it before them with the greatest evidence, reason- 
ing the case with them. Stretching forth the hands is the gesture of those that 
require audience, Acts xxvi. 1; or desire acceptance, Pr. i. 24. Christ was 
crucified with his hands stretched out. ‘Stretched forth my hands,” as offer- 
ing reconciliation : Come, let us shake hands and be friends; and our duty is to 
give the hand to him, 2 Chr. xxx. 8. (2.) His patience in making these offers ; 
“All day long.” ‘The patience of God toward provoking sinners is admirable: 
he waits to be gracious. The time of God’s patience is here called a day, light- 
some as a day, and fit for work and business; but limited as a day, and a night 
at the end of it. He bears long, but he will not bear always. 

(2nd.) Their great badness to him. They were “a disobedient, gainsaying 
people.” One word in the Hebrew, in Isaiah, is here well explained by two; 
not only disobedient to the call, not yielding to it, but gainsaying, and quarrel- 
ing with it, which is much worse. Many that will not accept of a good pro- 
posal, yet will acknowledge that they have nothing to say against it; but the 

ews who believed not rested not tere) but contradicted and blasphemed. 
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God’s patience with them was a very great aggravation of their disobedience, 
and rendered that the more exceeding sinful; as their disobedience did advance 
the honour of God’s patience, and rendered that the more exceeding gracious, 
It is a wonder of mercy in God that his goodness is not overcome by man’s 
badness; and_it is a wonder of wickedness in man that his badness is not 
overcome by God’s goodness. 

{From this discussion we may learn the following truths: 1. The heathen 
world is in danger without the Gospel. 2. The provisions of the Gospel are 
ample for them—for all. 3. The command of Jesus Christ remains still the 
same, to preach the Gospel to every creature. 4. If the Gospel is to be pro- 
claimed everywhere, men must be sent forth into the vast field. 5. The church, 
in training young men for the ministry, in fitting her sons for these toils, is per- 
forming a noble and glorious work; a work which contemplates the triumphs 
of the Gospel among all nations. 6. That God will withdraw his favours from 
those nations that are disobedient and rebellious. ‘Thus he rejected the ancient 
Jews; and thus also he will forsake all who abuse his mercies; who become 
proud, luxurious, effeminate, and wicked.—A, B.] 


CHAPTER XI. 


The apostle, having reconciled that great truth of the rejection of the Jews with the pro- 
mise made unto the fathers, is in this chapter farther labouring to mollify the harshness 
of it, and to reconcile it to the Divine goodness in general. It might be said, ‘‘ Hath 
God then cast away his people?” The apostle therefore sets himself in this chapter to 
make a return to this objection; and that two ways: I. He shews at large what the 
mercy is that is mixed with this wrath, ver. 1—32. II. He infers from thence the 


infinite wisdom and sovereignty of God; with the adoration of which he concludes this 
chapter and subject, ver. 33—36, 


SAY then, Hath God cast 
away his people? God for- 
, bid. For I also am an Is- 
- raelite, of the seed of Abra- 
4 ham, of the tribe of Benjamin. 
\ ),2 God hath not cast away 
| | {? his people which he foreknew. 

\")//2 Wot ye not what the scrip- 
72 ture saith of Elias? how he 
= ~ maketh intercession to God 
against Israel, saying. 3 Lord, they have killed thy 
prophets, and digged down thine altars; and I am 
left alone, and they seek my life. 4 But what saith 
the answer of God unto him ? I have reserved to my- 
self seven thousand men, who have not bowed the knee 
to the image of Baal. 5 Even so then at this present 


BAAL, ~ 


time also there is a remnant according to the election 


of grace. 6 And if by grace, then 7s it no more of 
works: otherwise grace is no more grace. But if 2 
be of works, then is it no more grace: otherwise work 
is no more work. 7 What then? Israel hath not 
obtained that which he seeketh for; but the election 
hath obtained it, and the rest were blinded. 8 (Ac- 
cording as it is written, God hath given them the 
spirit of slumber, eyes that they should not see, and 
ears that they should not hear;) unto this day. 
9 And David saith, Let their table be made a snare, 
and a trap, and a stumblingblock, and a recompence 
unto them: 10 Let their eyes be darkened, that 
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they may not see, and bow down their back alway. 
11 I say then, Have they stumbled that they should 
fall? God forbid: but rather through their fall sal- 
vation ts come unto the Gentiles, for to provoke them 
to jealousy. 12 Now if the fall of them de the 
riches of the world, and the diminishing of them the 
riches of the Gentiles ; how much more their fulness ? 
13 For I speak to you Gentiles, inasmuch as I am 
the apostle of the Gentiles, I magnify mine office : 
14 If by any means I may provoke to emulation 
them which are my flesh, and might save some of them. 
15 For if the casting away of them de the reconciling 
of the world, what shall the receiving of them be, but 
life from the dead? 16 For if the firstfruit be holy, 
the lump is also holy: and if the root be holy, so are 
the branches. 17 And if some of the branches be 
broken off, and thou, being a wild olive tree, wert 
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THE WILD OLIVE, 
graffed in among them, and with them partakest of 
the root and fatness of the olive tree; 18 Boast not 
against the branches. But if thou boast, thou bearest 
not the root, but the root thee. 19 Thou wilt say 
then, The branches were broken off, that I might be 
graffed in. 20 Well; because of unbelief they were 
broken off, and thou standest by faith. Be not 
highminded, but fear: 21 For if God spared not 
the natural branches, take heed lest he also spare not 
thee. 22 Behold therefore the goodness and severity 
of God: on them which fell, severity; but toward 
thee, goodness, if thou continue in Ais goodness: 
otherwise thou also shalt be cut off. 23 And they 
also, if they abide not still in unbelief, shall be grafted 
in: for God is able to graff them in again. 24 For if 
thou wert cut out of the olive tree which is wild by 
nature, and wert graffed contrary to nature into a 
yood olive tree: how much more shall these, which 
be the natural branches, be grafted into their own 
olive tree? 25 For I would not, brethren, that ye 
should be ignorant of this mystery, lest ye should be 
wise in your own conceits; that blindness in part is 
happened to Israel, until the fulness of the Gentiles 
be come in. 26 And so all Israel shall be saved: 
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as it is written, There shall come out of Sion the 
Deliverer, and shall turn away ungodliness from 


Jacob: 27 For this 7s my covenant unto them, when 


I shall take away their sins. 28 As concerning the 
gospel, they are enemies for your sakes: but as 
touching the election, they are beloved for the fa- 
thers’ sakes. 29 For the gifts and calling of God 
are without repentance. 30 For as ye in times past 
have not believed God, yet have now obtained mercy 
through their unbelief: 31 Even so have these also 
now not believed, that through your mercy they also 
may obtain mercy. 382 For God hath concluded 
them allin unbelief, that he might have merey upon 


all. 


The apostle proposes here a plausible objection, which might be urged 
against the Divine conduet in casting off the Jewish nation; ver. 1, “ Hath God 
cast away his people?” Is the rejection total and final? are they all abandoned 
to wrath and ruin, and that eternal? is the extent of the sentence so large as 
to be without reserve, or the continuance of it so long as to be without repeal? 
will he have no more a peculiar people to himself? In opposition to this, he 
shews that there was a great deal of goodness and mercy expressed along with 
this seeming severity. Particularly he insists upon three things: 1. That 
though some of the Jews were cast off, yet they were not allso. 2. That though 
the body of the Jews were cast off, yet the Gentiles were taken in. And, 
3. That though the Jews were cast off at present, yet in God’s due time they 
should be taken into his church again. 

First. The Jews, it is true, were many of them cast off, but not all. The 
supposition of this he introduces with a “God forbid;” he will by no means 
endure such a suggestion. God had made a distinction between some and 
others of them. 

1. There was a chosen remnant of believing Jews, that obtained righteous- 
ness and life by faith in Jesus Christ, ver. 1—7. These are said to be such 
as he foreknew, ver. 1, that is, had thoughts of love to before the world was; 
for whom he thus foreknew he did predestinate. There lies the ground of the 
difference. They are called the election, ver. 7; that is, the elect, God’s chosen 
ones; whom he calls the election, because that which first distinguished them 
from, and dignified them above, others was God’s electing love. Believers 
are the election, all those and those only whom God hath chosen. Now, 

Ist. He shews that he himself was one of them; “For I also am an Israelite;” 
that is to say, should I say that all the Jews are rejected, I should eut off my 
own claims, and see myself abandoned. Paul wasa chosen vessel, Acts ix. 15; 
and yet he was of the seed of Abraham; and particularly of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, the least and youngest of all the tribes of Israel. 

2nd. He suggests that, as in Elias’s time, so now, this chosen remnant was 
really more and greater than one would think it was, which intimates likewise, 
that it is no new or unusual thing for God’s grace and favour unto Israel to be 
limited and confined to a remnant of that people; for so it was in Elijah’s time. 
The Scripture saith it of Elias, év ’HA/g, in the story of Elias, the great reformer 
of the Old Testament. Observe, , 

First. His mistake concerning Israel; as if their apostacy in the days of Ahab 
was so general, that he himself was the only faithful servant God had in the 
world. He refers tol Ain. xix. 14, where (it is here said) “he maketh intercession 
to God against Israel.” A strange kind of intercession ; évrvyxdvec 79 OG Kata TOU 
‘Iopaij\,— He deals with God against Israel;’ so it may be read; so évtvyxave is 
translated, Acts xxv. 24, “ The Jews, évéruxév por, have dealt with me.” In prayer 
we deal with God, commune with him, discourse with him; it is said of Elijah, 
Jas. y. 17, that he prayed in praying. Weare then likely to pray in praying, to 
make a business of that duty, when we pray as those that are dealing with God 
in the duty. Now Elijah, in this prayer, spoke as if there were none left faithful 
in Israel but himself only. See to what a low ebb the profession of religion may 
sometimes be brought, and how much the face of it may be eclipsed, that the 
most wise and observing men may give it up for gone; so it was in Elijah’s 
time. That which makes the show of a nation is the powers and the multi- 
tude. The powers of Israel were then persecuting powers. “They have killed 
thy prophets, and digged down thine altars, and they seek my life.” The multi- 
tude of Israel were then idolatrous: ‘I am left alone.” ‘Thus those few that 
were faithful to God were not only lost in the crowd of idolaters, but crushed 
and driven into corners by the rage of persecutors; ‘“* When the wicked rise, a 
man is hidden,” Pr. xxviii. 12. “ Digged down thine altars;” not only neglected 
them, and let them go out of repair, but digged them down. When altars 
were set up for Baal, it is no wonder if God’s altars were pulled down; they 
could not endure that standing testimony against their idolatry. This was his 
intercession against Israel; as if he had said, Lord, is not this a people ripe for 
ruin, worthy to be cast off? What else canst thou do for thy great name? It 
is a very sad thing for any person or people to have the prayers of God’s peo- 
ple against them, especially of God’s prophets; for God doth espouse, and sooner 
or later will visibly own, the cause of his praying people. a1 

Secondly. ‘The rectifying this mistake by the answer of God; ver. 4, “I have 
reserved.” Note, Ist. Things are oftentimes much better with the church of 
God than wise and good men think they are; they are ready to conclude 
hardly, and to give up all for gone, when it is not so, 2nd. In times of general 
apostacy there is usually a remnant that keep their integrity ; some, though 
but a few,—all do not go one way. 37d. That when there is a remnant who 
keep their integrity in times of general apostacy, it is God that reserves to 
himself that remnant; if he had left them to themselves, they had gone down 
the stream with the rest. It is his free and almighty grace that makes the 
difference between them and others. “Seven thousand;” a competent number 
to bear their testimony against the idolatry of Israel ; and yet, compared with 
the many thousands of Israel, a very small number, One of a city, and two of 
a tribe, like the grape-gleanings of the vintage. Christ’s flock is but a little 
flock; and yet, when they come all tegether at last, they will be a great and 
innumerable multitude, Zev. vii. 9. Now the description of this remnant is, 
that they “have not bowed the knee to the image of Baal.” ‘That was then the 
reigning sin of Israel. In court, city and country, Baal had the ascendant ; 
and the generality of people, more or less, paid their respect to Baal, The 
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best evidence of integrity is a freedom from the present prevailing corruptions 
of the times and places that we live in; to swim against the stream when it is 
strong. Those God will own for his faithful witnesses that are bold in bear- 
ing their testimony to the present truth, 2 Pet. i. 12; this is thankworthy, not 
to bow to Baal when everybody bows. Sober singularity is commonly the 
badge of true sincerity. oe ; 

Thirdly. The application of this instance to the case in hand; ver. 5—%, 
*Byen so at this present time.” God’s methods of dispensation towards his 
church are as they used to be. Asit has been so itis. In Elijah’s time there 
was a remnant, and so there is now. If then there was a remnant left under 
the Old Testament, when the displays of grace were less clear, and the pour- 
ing out of the Spirit less plentiful, much more now under the Gospel, when 
the grace of God that bringeth salvation appears more illustrious. “A rem- 
nant,” that is, a few of many; a remnant of believing Jews, when the rest 
were obstinate in their unbelief. This is called “a remnant according to the 
election of grace;” that is, they are such as were chosen from eternity in 
the counsels of Divine love to be vessels of grace and glory. ‘“ Whom he did 
predestinate, them he called.” Ifthe difference between them and others be 
made purely by the grace of God, as certainly it is, (I have reserved them, saith 
he, to myself,) then it must needs be according to the election; for we are 
sure that, whatever God doth, he doth it according to the counsel of his own 
will. Now concerning this remnant, we may observe, 

Ist. Whence it takes its rise. From the free grace of God, ver. 6; that grace 
which excludes works. The eternal election, in which the difference between 
some and others is first founded, is purely of grace, free grace; not for the sake 
of works done or foreseen : if so, it would not be grace. Gratia non est ullo 
modo gratia, si non sit omni modo gratuita,—‘ It is not grace, properly so called, 
if it be not perfectly free.’ Election is purely according to the good pleasure 
of his will, Hph.i. 5. Paul’s heart was so full of the freeness of God’s grace, that 
in the midst of his discourse he turns aside, as it were, to make this remark, “If 
of grace, then not of works;” and some observe, that faith itself, which in the 
matter of justification is opposed to works, is here included in them; for faith 
has a peculiar receptivity to receive the free grace of God for our justification, 
but not to receive that grace for our election. 

2nd. What it doth obtain. That which Israel, that is, the body of the people, 
in vain sought for, ver. 7. Israel hath not obtained that which he seeketh for, 
that is, justification and acceptance with God, (see ch. ix. 313) but the election 
has obtained it. And in them the promise of God hath its accomplishment, and 
God’s ancient kindness for that people is remembered. He calls the remnant 
of believers, not the elect, but the election, to shew that the sole foundation of 
all their hopes and happiness is laid in election. They were the persons whom 
God had in his eye in the counsels of his love; they are the election, they are 
God's choice. 

Such was the favour of God to the chosen remnant. But 

2. “ The rest were blinded,” ver. 7. Some are chosen and called, and the call 
is made effectual; but others are left to perish in their unbelief, nay, they were 
made worse by that which should have made them better. The Gospel, which 
to them that believed was the savour of life unto. life, to the unbelieving was 
the savour of death unto death. The same sun softens wax and hardens clay. 
Good old Simeon foresaw that the child Jesus was set for the fall, as well as 
for the rising again of many in Israel, Zw. ii. 34. “ Were blinded; éxapadycay, 
they ‘were hardened, so some. They were seared, and made brawny and 
insensible. ‘They could neither see the light nor feel the touch of gospel grace. 
Blindness and hardness are expressive of the same senselessness. and stupidity 
of spirit. They shut their eyes, and would not see,—that was their sin; and 
then God in a way of righteous judgment blinded their eyes, that they could 
not see,—there was their punishment. This seemed harsh doctrine; to qualify 
it, therefore, he voucheth two witnesses out of the Old Testament which 
speak of such a thing. 

Ist. Isaiah, who spoke of such a judgment in his day, Zsa, xxix. 10; vi. 9. 
“The spirit of slumber,” that is, an indisposedness to mind either their duty 
or interest. They are under the power of a prevailing unconcernedness, like 
people that are slumbering and sleeping, not affected with any thing that is 
said or done; they were resolved to continue as they were, and would not stir. 
The following words explain what is meant by the spirit of slumber: ‘‘ Eyes that 
they should not see, ears that they should not hear.” They had the faculties, 
but in the things that belonged to their peace they had not the use of those 
faculties; they were quite infatuated. ‘They saw Christ, but they did not believe 
in him, they heard his word, but they did not receive it, and so both their 
hearing and seeing were in vain; it was all one as if they had neither seen nor 
heard. Of all judgments, spiritual judgments are the sorest and most to be 
dreaded, though they make the least noise. ‘‘ Unto this day.” Ever since 
Esaias prophesied, this hardening work hath been in the doing; some among 
them have been blind and senseless. Or rather, ever since the first preaching 
of the Gospel; though they have had the most convincing evidences that could 
be of the truth of it, the most powerful preaching, the fairest offers, the clearest 
calls, from Christ himself, from his apostles, yet to this day they are blinded. 
It is still true concerning multitudes of them even to this day in which we live; 
they are hardened and blinded. ‘The obstinacy and unbelief goes by succession, 
from generation to generation, according to their own fearful imprecation 
which entailed the curse, ‘‘ His blood be upon us, and upon our children.” 

2nd. David, ver. 9, 10, quoted from Ps. lxix. 22, 23; where David, having in 
the Spirit foretold the sufferings of Christ from his own people the Jews, par- 
ticularly that of their giving him vinegar to drink, Ps. lxix. 21, which was 
literally fulfilled, Mat. xxvii. 48, an expression of the greatest contempt and 
malice, in the next words he doth, under the form of an imprecation, foretell 
the dreadful judgments of God upon them for it: ‘‘ Let their table become a 
snare ;” which the apostle here applies to the present blindness of the Jews, 
and the offence they took at the Gospel, which increased their hardness. This 
teacheth us how to understand other prayers of David against his enemies; 
they are to be looked upon as prophetical of the judgments of God upon the 
public and obstinate enemies of Christ and his kingdom. _ His prayer that it 
might be so, was a prophecy that it should be so, and not the private expres- 
sions of his own angry resentments; it was likewise intended to justify God, 
and to clear his righteousness in such judgments. He speaks here, Jirst. Of 
the ruin of their comforts. ‘Let their table be made asnare;” that is, as the 
Psalmist explains it, let that which should be for their welfare be a trap to 
them. The curse of God will turn meat into poison. It is a threatening like 
that Mal. ii. 2, “ 1 will curse your blessings.” Their table a snare; that is, an 
occasion of sin, and an occasion of misery. Their very food, that should nourish 
them, shall choke them. Secondly. Of the ruin of their powers and faculties, 
yer. 10. Their eyes darkened, their backs bowed down, that they can neither 
find the right way, nor, if they could, are they able to walk in it. The Jews, 
after their national rejection of Christ and ie Gospel, became infatuated in 
their politics, so that their very counsels turned against them, and hastened 
their ruin by tlre Romans. They looked like a people designed for slavery and 
contempt, their backs bowed down to be ridden and trampled upon by all the 
nations about, them. Or it may be understood apirttually.sheir backs are 
bowed down in carnality and worldly-miindedness. Curve in lerris anime,— 
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| ‘they mind earthly things.’ This is an exact description of the state and temper 


,The Jews’ leavings was a feast. for the yoor 
‘stumbled that they should fall?” 


-had the refusal, and so the tender came to the Gentiles. 


| and sweetness out of the strong. 
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of the present remainder of that people, than whom, if the accounts we have 


| of them be true, there is not a more worldly, wilful, blind, selfish, ill-natured 


peoplein the world. They are manifestly to this day under the power of this 
curse. Divine curses will work long. — It is a sign we have our eyes darkened, 
if we are bowed down in worldly-mindedness. 

Secondly. Another thing which qualified this doctrine of the rejection of the 
Jews was, that, though they were cast off and unchurched, yet the Gentiles 
were taken in, ver. 11—14; which he applies by way of caution to the Gentiles, 
ver. 17—22. 

1. The rejection of the Jews made room for the reception of the Gentiles. 
Gentiles; ver. 11, “ Have they 
t Had God no other end in the forsaking and 
rejecting of them but their destruction? He startles at that, rejecting the 


| thought with abhorrence, as usually he doth when anything is suggested which 


seems to reflect upon the wisdom, or righteousness, or goodness of God; “ God 
forbid.” No, “through their fall salvation is come to the Gentiles.” Not but 


| that salvation might have come to the Gentiles if they had stood, but by the 
| Divine appointment it was so ordered that the Gospel should be preached to 


the Gentiles upon the Jews’ refusal of it. Thus in the parable, Mat. xii. 8, 9, 


|“ They that were” first ‘‘bidden were not worthy; go ye therefore into the 


highways,” Lu. xiv. 21; and so it was in the history, Acts xiii. 46, ‘It was 
necessary that the word of God should first have been spoken to you; but 
seeing you put it from you, lo, we turn to the Gentiles ;” so Acts xviii. 6. God 
will have a church in the world, will have the wedding furnished with guests, 
and if one will not come another will, or why was the offer made? The Jews 
1 E See how Infinite 
Wisdom brings light out of darkness, good out of evil, meat out of the eater, 
1 To the same purpose he saith, ver. 12, “ The 
fall of them was the riches of the world,” that is, it hastened the Gospel so 
much the sooner into the Gentile world. The Gospel is the greatest riches of 
the place where it is; it is better than thousands of gold and silver. Or, the 
riches of the Gentiles was the multitude of converts among them. ‘True 
believers are God’s jewels. ‘To the same purpose, ver. 15, “The casting away 
of them is the reconciling of the world.” God’s displeasure towards them 
made way for his favour towards the Gentiles. “God was in Christ reconciling 
the world,” 2 Cor. v.19.. And therefore he took occasion from the unbelief 
of the Jews openly to disavow and disown them, though they had been his 
peculiar favourites; to shew that in dispensing his favours he would now no 
longer act in such a way of peculiarity and restriction; but that in every nation 
oF that feared God and wrought righteousness should be accepted of him, 

cts x. 34, 35. 

2. The use that the apostle makes of this doctrine concerning the substitution 
of the Gentiles into the room of the Jews. lst. As a kinsman to the Jews, 
here is a word of excitement and exhortation to them, to stir them up to receive 
and embrace the Gospel offer. ‘This God intended in his favour to the Gentiles, 
to provoke the Jews to jealousy, ver. 11,and Paul endeavours to enforce it 
accordingly, ver. 14, “If by any means i might provoke to emulation them 
which are my flesh.” Shall the despised Gentiles run away with all the com- 
forts and privileges of the Gospel, and shall not we forethink our refusal, and 
now at last put infor ashare? Shall not we believe and obey, and be pardoned 
and saved as well as the Gentiles? See an instance of such an emulation in 
Esau, Gen. xxviii. 6—9. There is a commendable emulation in the affairs of our 
souls; why should not we be as holy and happy_as any of our neighbours? In 
this emulation there needs no suspicion, undermining, or countermining, for the 
church hath room enough, and the new covenant grace and comfort enough, for 
us all. The blessings are not lessened by the multitudes of the sharers. “And 
might save some of them.” See what was Paul’s business,—to save souls; and 
yet the utmost he promiseth himself is but to save some. Though he was such 
a powerful preacher, spoke and wrote with such evidence and demonstration 
of the Spirit, yet of the many he dealt with he could but save some. Ministers 
must think their pains well bestowed if they can but be instrumental to save 
some. 2nd. As an apostle to the Gentiles, here is a word of caution for them. 
“T speak to you Gentiles.” You believing Romans, you hear what riches of 
salvation are come to you by the fall of the Jews, but take heed lest you do 
anything to forfeit it. Paul takes this, as other occasions, to apply his discourse 
to the Gentiles, because he was the apostle of the Gentiles, appointed for the 
service of their faith, to plant and water churches in the Gentile nations. This 
was the purport of his extraordinary mission, Acts xxii, 21, ‘I will send thee 
far hence unto the Gentiles:” compare Acés ix. 15, It was likewise the intention 
of his ordination, Gal. ii. 9: compare Acts xiii. 2. It ought to be our great and 
special care to do good to those that are under our charge ; we must particu- 
larly mind that which is our own work. It was an instance of God’s great love 
to als poor Gentiles, that he appointed Paul, who in gifts and graces excelled 


all the apostles, to be the apostle of the Gentiles. ‘he Gentile world was a 


wider province, and the work to be done in it required a very able, skilful, 
zealous, courageous workman; such a one was Paul. God calls those to 
special work that he either sees or makes fit for it. “I magnify mine office.” 
There were those that vilified it, and him because of it. It was because he was 
the apostle of the Gentiles that the Jews were so outrageous against him, 
Acts xxii. 21, 22, and yet he thought never the worse of it, though it set him up 
as the butt of all the Jewish rage and malice. Itisa sign of true lové to Jesus 
Christ, to reckon that service and work for him truly honourable which the 
world looks. upon with scorn as mean and contemptible. ‘The office of the 
ministry is an office to be magnified. Ministers are ambassadors for Christ, 
and stewards of the mysteries of God, and for their work’s sake are to be 
esteemed highly in love. “Mine office;” tiv d:axovéay mov, my ministry, my 
service, not my lordship and dominion. It was not the dignity and power, 
but the got and work of an apostle, that Paul was so much in loye with. 
See two things he exhorts the Gentiles to, with reference to the rejected 
ews: 

First. To have a respect for the Jews notwithstanding, and to desire their 
conversion. ‘This is intimated in the prospect he gives them of the advantage 
that would aecrue to the church by their conversion, ver. 12,15. It would be 
as life from_the dead; and therefore they must not insult and triumph over 
those poor Jews, but rather pity them, and desire their welfare, and long for 
the receiving of them in again, 

Secondly. 'To take heed to themselves lest they should stumble and fall as the 
Jews had done, ver. 17—22. Where observe. 4 

Ist. The privilege which the Gentiles had by being taken into the church. 
They “ were grafted in,” ver. 17, as a branch of a wild olive into a good olive; 
which is contrary to the way and custom of the husbandman, who grafts the 
good olive into the bad; but those that God grafts into the church, he finds 
wild, and barren, and good for nothing. Men graft to mend the tree, but God 
grafts to mend the imp. (1.) he church of God is an olive tree; flourishing 
and fruitful as an olive, Ps. lii. 8; Hos. xiv. 6; the fruit useful, for the honour 
both of God and man, Jud. ix. 9. (2.) Those that are out of the church are 
as “ wild olive trees;” not only useless, but what they do produce is sour and 
unsavoury. “ Wild by nature,” yer, 24. This was the state of the poor Gentiles, 
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that wanted church privileges, and in respect of real sanctification; and it 
is the natural state of every one of us to be wild by nature. (3.) Conversion is 
the grafting in of wild branches into the good olive. We must be cut off from 
the old stock, and be brought into union with a new root. (4.) Those that are 
grafted into the good olive tree do partake of the root and fatness of the olive. 
It is applicable to a saving union with Christ; all that are by a lively faith 
afted into Christ partake of him as the branches of the root, receive from his 
ulness. But it is here spoken of as a visible church membership, from which the 
Jews were as branches broken off, and so the Gentiles were grafted in, év attots, 
—‘among them’ that continued, or in the room of them that were broken off. 
The Gentiles, being grafted into the church, “ partake of” the same privileges 
that the Jews did, “ the root and fatness.” The olive tree is the visible church, 
ealled so, Jer. xi. 16. The root of this tree was Abraham; not the root of commu- 
nication, so Christ only is the root, but the root of administration, he being the 
first with whom the covenant was solemnly made. Now the believing Gentiles 
partake of this root; “he also is a son of Abraham,” Lu. xix. 9; “the blessing 
of Abraham comes upon the Gentiles,” Gal. iii. 14; the same fatness of the 
olive tree, the same for substance, special protection, lively oracles, means of 
salvation, a standing ministry, instituted ordinances, and, among the rest, a 
visible church membership of their infant seed, which was part of the fatness 
of Be clive tree that the Jews had, and cannot be imagined to be denied to the 
Gentiles. 

2nd. A caution not to abuse these privileges. 

(1.) Be not proud; ver. 18, “ Boast not against the branches.” Do not there- 
fore trample upon the Jews as a reprobate people, nor insult over them that 
are broken off, much less over those that do continue. Grace is given, not 
to make us proud, but to make us thankful. The law of faith excludes all 
boasting, either of ourselves or against others. Do not say, ver. 19, ‘They 
were broken off, that I might be grafted in;” that is, do not think that thou 
didst merit more at the hand of God than they, or didst stand higher in his 
fayour. But remember, “Thou bearest not the root, but the root thee;” 
though thou art grafted in, thou art still but a branch borne by the root; nay, 
and an engrafted branch, brought into the good olive “contrary to nature,” 
ver. 24; not free born, but by an act of grace enfranchised and naturalized. 
Abraham, the root of the Jewish church, is not beholden to thee, but thou art 
greatly obliged to him, as the trustee of the covenant, and the father of many 
nations. Therefore, “if thou boast,” know (that word must be supplied to clear 
the sense) “thou bearest not the root, but the root thee.” 

(2.) Be not secure; ver. 20, “Be not highminded, but fear.” Be not too 
confident of your own strength and standing. A holy fear is an excellent pre- 
servative against highmindedness; happy is the man that thus feareth always. 
We need not fear but God will be true to his word, all the danger is lest we be 
false to ours; “ Let us therefore fear,” Heb, iv. 1. The church of Rome now 
boasts of a patent of perpetual preservation; but the apostle here in his epistle 
to that church, when she was in her infancy and integrity, enters an express 
caveat against that boast, and all claims of that kind. Fear what? Why fear 
lest thou commit a forfeiture, as they have done, lest thou lose the privileges 
thou now enjoyest, as they have lost their’s. Others’ harms should be our 
warnings. “ Go,” saith God to Jerusalem, (Jer. vii. 12,) “and see what I did to 
Shiloh ;” so now, Let all the churches of God go see what he did to Jerusalem, 
and what is become of the day of their visitation, that we may hear, and fear, 
and take heed of Jerusalem’s sin. The patent which churches have of their 
privileges is not for a certain term, or entailed upon them and their heirs, but 
it runs as long as they carry themselves well, and no longer. Consider, 

(ist.) How they were broken off. It was not undeservedly, by an act of ab- 
solute sovereignty and prerogative, but “because of unbelief.” It seems then 
it is possible for churches that have long stood by faith to fall into such a state 
of infidelity as may be theirruin. ‘Their unbelief did not only provoke God 
to cut them off, but they did by that cut themselves off; it was not only the 
meritorious, but the formal cause of their separation. Now, thou art liable to 
the same infirmity and corruption that they fell by. Farther observe, they 
were natural branches, ver. 21, not only interested in Abraham’s covenant, but 
descending from Abraham’s loins, and so born upon the promises, and thence 
had akind of tenant right; yet, when they sunk into unbelief, God did not spare 
them. Prescription, long usage, the faithfulness of their ancestors, would not 
secure them. It was in vain to plead, though they insisted much upon it, that 
they were Abraham’s seed, Mat. iii. 9; Jno. viii. 33. It is true, they were the 
husbandmen to whom the vineyard was first let out, but when they forfeited it, 
it was justly taken from them, Mat. xxi. 41, 43. This is called here severity, 
ver. 22. God laid righteousness to the line, and judgment to the plummet, and 
dealt with them according to their sins. Severity is a word that sounds harsh, 
and I do not remember that it is any where else in Scripture ascribed to God, 
and it is here applied to the unchurching of the Jews. God is most severe 
towards those that have been in profession nearest to him, if they rebel against 
him, Am. iii.2. Patience and privileges abused turn to the greatest wrath. 
Of all judgments spiritual judgments are the sorest, for of those he is here 
speaking, ver. 

(2nd.) How é ; 
Gentile churches in general, though perhaps tacitly decppere) 
cular person, who might have expressed some such pride an 1 
Jews’ rejection. Consider then, (1.) By what means thou standest. By faith, 
which is a depending grace, and fetcheth in strength from heayen. Thou dost 
not stand in any strength of thy own, of which thou mightest be confident ; thou 
art no more than the free grace of God makes thee, and his grace is his own, 
which he gives or withholds at pleasure. That which ruined them was unbelief, 
and by faith thou standest ; therefore thou hast no faster hold than they had, 
thou standest on no firmer a foundation than they did. (2.) On what terms; 
ver. 22, “Towards thee goodness, if thou continue in his goodness,” that is, 
continue in a dependence upon, and compliance with, the free grace of God, the 
want of which it was that ruined the Jews; if thou be careful to keep up thine 
interest in the Divine favour, by being continually careful to please God, and 
fearful of offending him. The sum of our duty, the condition of our happiness, 
is to keep ourselves in the love of God. ‘Fear the Lord and his goodness,” 
fos. iii. 5. yt shee 

Thirdly. Another thing that qualified this doctrine of the Jews’ rejection is, 

that though for the present they are cast off, yet the rejection is not final, 
but when the fulness of time is come, they will be taken in again. ‘They are 
not cast off for ever, but mercy is remembered in the midst of wrath. Let us 
; erve 
as How this conversion of the Jews is here described. Ist. It is said to be 
their fulness, ver. 12, that is, the addition of them to the church, the filling up 
again of that place which became vacant by their rejection. This would be 
the enriching of the world, that is, the church in the world, with a great deal of 
light, and strength, and beauty. | 2nd. It is called the receiving of them. The 
nversion of a soul is the receiving of that soul; so the conversion of a nation. 
hey shall be received into favour, into the church, into the love of Christ, 
whose arms are stretched out for the receiving of all those that will come 
tohim. And this will be “as life from the dead,” so strange and surprising 
and yet withal so welcome and BEOr Ey The conversion of the Jews will 
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thou standest, thou that art engrafted in. He speaks to the 
on some parti- 
triumph in the 
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bring great joy to the church. See Zu. xv. 32, “He was dead, and is alive,” and 
therefore ‘‘it was meet we should make merry and be glad.” 3rd. It is called 

the grafting of them in again” (ver. 23) into the church, from which they had 
been broken off. That which is grafted in receives sap and virtue from the 
root, so doth a soul that is truly grafted into the church receive life, and 
strength, and grace, from Christ the quickening root. They shall be “grafted 
into their own olive tree,” ver. 24, that is, into the church, which formerly they 
had been the most eminent and conspicuous members of; to retrieve these 
privileges of visible church membership which they had so long enjoyed, but 
have now sinned away and forfeited by their unbelief. 4th. It is called, the 
saving of all Israel, ver. 25. True conversion may well be called salvation; it 
is salvation begun. See Aets ii. 47. The adding of them to the church is the 
saving of them; rovs cwGuévous, in the present tense, ‘are saved.’ When con- 
version work goes on, salvation work goes on. 

2. What it is grounded upon, and what reason we have to look for it. 

Ist. Because of the holiness of the firstfruits and the root, ver. 16. Some by 
the firstfruits understand those of the Jews that were already converted to the 
faith of Christ, and received into the church; which were, as the firstfruits, 
dedicated to God, as earnests of a more plentiful and sanctified harvest. A 
good beginning promises a good ending. Why may we not suppose that others 
may be savingly wrought upon, as well as those who are already brought in? 
Others by the firstfruits understand the same with the root; namely, the 
patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, from whom the Jews descended, and 
with whom, as the prime trustees, the covenant was deposited; and so they 
were the root of the Jews, not only as a people, but as a church. Now, if they 
were holy, which is not meant so much of inherent as of federal holiness; if 
they were in the church, and in the covenant, then we have reason to conclude 
that God hath a kindness for the lump, that is, the body of that people; and for 
the branches, that is, the particular members of it. The Jews are ina sense 
a holy nation, Ha. xix. 6, being descended from holy parents. Now it cannot 
be imagined that such a holy nation should be totally and finally cast off. This 
proves that the seed of believers, as such, are within the pale of the visible 
chureh, and within the verge of the covenant, till they do by their unbelief 
throw themselves out; for, “if the root be holy, so are the branches.” ‘Though 
real qualifications be not propagated, yet relative privileges are; though a wise 
man do not beget a wise man, yet a free man begets a free man; though grace 
doth not run in the blood, yet external privileges do, (till they are forfeited,) 
even to a thousand generations. Look how they will answer it another day 
that cut off the entail, by turning the seed of the faithful out of the church, and 
so not allowing the blessing of Abraham to come upon the Gentiles. The 
Jewish branches are reckoned holy because the root was so. This is expressed 
more plainly, ver. 28, “‘ They are beloved for the fathers’ sakes.” In this love 
to the fathers the first foundation of their church state was laid; Dew. iv. 37, 
“ Because he loved thy fathers, therefore he chose their seed after them.” 
And the same love would revive their privileges, for still the ancient loving- 
kindness is remembered; ‘‘ They are beloved for the fathers’ sakes.” It is God’s 
usual method of grace. Kindness to the children for the father’s sake is there- 
fore called the kindness of God, 2 Sam. ix. 3,7. Though, “as concerning the 
Gospel,” namely, in the present dispensation of it, “they are enemies” to it “for 
your sakes,”—that is, for the sake of the Gentiles, against whom they have such 
an antipathy,—yet when God’s time is come that will wear off, and God’s love 
to their fathers will be remembered. See a promise that points at this, 
Lev. xxvi. 42. The iniquity of the fathers is visited but to the third and fourth 
generation; but there is mercy kept for thousands. Many fare the better for 
the sake of their godly ancestors. It is upon this account that the church is 
called their own olive-tree. Leng it had been their own peculiar; which is 
some encouragement to us to hope that there may be room for them in it again, 
for old acquaintance sake; that which hath been may be again. Though 
particular persons and generations wear off in unbelief, yet there having been 
a national church membership, though for the present suspended, yet we may 
expect that it will be revived again. 

2nd. Because of the power of God; ver. 23, “ God is able to graft them in 
again.” ‘The conversion of souls is a work of Almighty power; and when they 
seem most hardened, and blinded, and obstinate, our comfort is that God is 
able to work a change, able to graft those in that have been long cast out and 
withered. When the house is kept by the strong man armed with all his force, 
yet God is stronger than he, and is able to dispossess him, The condition ot 
their restoration is faith; “ If they abide not still in unbelief.” So that nothing 
is to be done but to remove that unbelief, that is the great obstacle; and God 
is able to take that away, though nothing less than an Almighty power will do 
it; the same power that raised up Christ from the dead, Hph. i. 19, 20. Other- 
wise, can these dry bones live? 

3rd. Because of the grace of God manifested to the Gentiles. Those that 
have themselves experienced the grace of God, preventing, distinguishing grace, 
may from thence take encouragement to hope well concerning others. This 
is his argument, ver. 24. If thou wert grafted into a good olive, that was wild 
by nature, much more shall these that were the natural branches, and may 
therefore be presumed somewhat nearer to the Divine acceptance. This is a 
suggestion very proper to check the insolence of those Gentile Christians that 
looked with disdain and triumph upon the condition of the rejected Jews, and 
trampled upon them; as if he should say, Their condition, as bad as it is, is not 
so bad as yours was before your conversion, and therefore why may it not be 
made as good as yours is? ‘This is his argument, ver. 30, 31, “ As ye in time 
past have not,” &e. It is good for those that have found mercy with God to 
be often thinking what they were in time past, and how they obtained that 
merey. This would help to soften our censures of, and quicken our prayers 
for, those that still continue in unbelief. He argues farther from the occasion 
of the Gentiles’ call,_namely, the unbelief of the Jews,—thence it took rise; 
“You have obtained mercy through their unbelief ;” much more shall they 
obtain mercy through your mercy. If the putting out of their candle was the 
lighting of yours, by that power of God who brings good out of evil, much 
more shall the continued light of your candle, when God’s time is come, be a 
means of lighting their’s again. “ ‘That through your mercy they might obtain 
mercy;” that. is, that they may be beholden to you, as you have been to them. 
He takes it for granted that the believing Gentiles would do their utmost 
endeavour to work upon the Jews; that when God had persuaded Japheth he 
would be labouring to persuade Shem. ‘True grace hates monopolies. ‘Those 
that have found mercy themselves should endeavour that through their mercy 
others also may obtain mercy. r 

4th, Because of the promises and prophecies of the Old Testament which 
point at this. He quotes a very remarkable one, ver. 26, from Jsa. lix. 20, 21, 
where we may observe, p 4 : 

First. The coming of Christ promised; “ There shall come out of Zion the 
Deliverer.” Jesus Christ is the great Deliverer, which Ee ectip mankind in a 
state of misery and danger. In Isaiah it is, “ the Redeemer shall come to Zion.” 
There he is called the Redeemer, here the Deliverer; he delivers in a way of 
redemption, by a price. There he is said to come to Zion because, when the 
prophet prophesied, he was yet to come into the world, and Zion was his first 
head-quarters ; thither he came, there he took up his residence. But when the 
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apostle wrote this he was come, he had been in Zion; and he is speaking of the 
fruits of his appearing, which shall come out of Zion; from thence, as from 
the spring, issued forth those streams of living water which, in the everlasting 
Gospel, watered the nations; “Out of Zion went forth the law,” Isa. ii. 3: 
are Lu. xxiv. 47. ‘ 4 

compare The end and purpose of his coming; “He shall turn away ungod- 
liness from Jacob.” Christ’s errand into the world was to turn away ungodli- 
ness, to turn away the guilt, by the purchase of pardoning mercy, and to turn 
away the power by the pouring out of renewing grace; to “save his people from 
their sins,” Mat. i. 21; to part betwixt us and our sins, that iniquity might not 
be our ruin, and that it might not be our ruler. Especially to turn it away from 
Jacob; which is that for the sake of which he quotes the text as a proof of the 
great kindness God intended for the seed of Jacob. What greater kindness 
could he do them than to turn away ungodliness from them? to take away that 
which comes between them and all happiness? take away sin, and then make 
way for all good? This is the blessing that Christ was sent to bestow upon 
the world, and to tender it to the Jews in the first place, Acts iii. 26, to turn 
people from their iniquities. In Isaiah it 135 The Redeemer shall come to Zion, 
and unto them that turn from transgression in Jacob;” which shews who in 
Zion were to have ashare in, and to reap benefit by, the deliverance promised : 
those, and those only, that jeave their sins and turn to God. ‘To them Christ 
comes as a redeemer, but as an avenger to them that persist in impenitence: 
see Deu. xxx. 2,3. Those that turn from sin will be owned_as the true 
citizens of Zion, Eph. ii. 19; the right Jacob, Ps. xxiy. 4, 6. Putting both 
these readings together we learn that none have an interest in Christ but 
those that turn from their sins, nor can any turn from their sins but by the 
strength of the grace of Christ. “For this is my covenant with them ;” this, 
that the Deliverer shall come to them; this, that my Spirit shall not depart 
from them, as it follows, Jsa. lix. 21. God’s gracious intentions concerning 
Israel were made the matter of a covenant, which the God that cannot lie 
could not but be true and faithful to. They were “the children of the cove- 
nant,” Acts iii. 25. The apostle adds, “ When I shall take away their sins;” 
which some think refers to Jsa. xxvii. 9; or only to the foregoing words, sto) 
turn away ungodliness.” Pardon of sin is laid as the foundation of all the 
blessings of the new covenant; Heb. viii. 12, “ For I will be merciful.” Now 
from all this he infers that certainly God had great mercy in store for that 
people, something answerable to the extent of these rich promises; and he 
proves his inference, ver. 29, by this truth, “For the gifts and callings of God 
are without repentance.”™ Repentance is sometimes taken for a change of 
mind, and so God never repents; for he is in one mind, and who can turn him? 
Sometimes for a change of way, and that is here understood, intimating the 
eonstaney and unchangeableness of that love of God which is founded in elec- 
tion. Those gifts and callings are immutable; whom he so loves he loves to 
the end. We find God repenting that he had given man a being, Gen. vi. 6, 
Tt repented the Lord that he had made man 3” and repenting that he had 
given a man honour and power, 1 Sam. xv. 11, “It repenteth me that I have 
set up Saul to be king;” but we never find God repenting that he had given 
a man grace, or effectually called him; those “gifts and callings are without 
repentance.” 

3. The time, and extent, [and effects] of this conversion, when and where it 
fis to be expected. It is called a mystery, ver. 25, that which was not obvious, 
and which one would not expect upon the view of the present state of that 
people; who appeared generally so obstinate against Christ and Christianity, 
that it was a riddle to talk of their unanimous conversion. The conversion of 
the Gentiles is called a mystery, Hph. iii. 3, 6, 9. The case of the rejected 
Jews seemed as bad now as that of the Gentiles had been. The work of con- 
version is carried on in a mystery. Now he would have them know so much 
of this mystery as to keep them humble; “ Lest you be wise in your own 
conceits;” that is, lest you be too much puffed up with your church member- 
ship, and trample upon the Jews. Ignorance is the cause of our self-conceited- 
ness; “I would not have you ignorant, lest you be wise in your own conceits.” 
Observe 

ist. Their present state. “ Blindness in part is happened to Israel.” Here is 
something to qualify it, that it is but in part; there is a remnant that see the 
things which belong to their peace; though part, the far greater part, are in 
blindness, ver. 7,8. To the same purpose, ver. 32, “ God has concluded them 
all in unbelief;” shut them up asin a prison; given them over to their own 
hearts’ lusts. Shutting up is sometimes put for conviction, as Gal. iii. 22; 
they all stand before God convicted of unbelief. They would not believe; 
Why then, saith God, you shall not. They peremptorily refused to submit 
to Christ and his government; which refusal of their’s was, as it were, entered 
upon record in the court of heaven, and was conclusive against them. 

2nd. When this blessed change should be. “‘ When the fulness of the Gentiles 
shall come in;” that is, when the Gospel has had its intended success, and 
made its progress in the Gentile world: compare ver. 12. The Jews shall 
continue in blindness till God hath performed his whole work among the 
Gentiles, and then their turn will come next to be remembered. This was the 
purpose and ordination of God, for wise and holy ends; things should not be 
ripe for the Jews’ conversion till the church was replenished with the Gentiles 
that it might appear that God’s taking them again was not because he had nee 
of them, but of his own free grace. 

3rd. The extent of it. “All Israel shall be saved,” ver. 36. He “ will have 
merey upon all,’ ver. 32. Not every individual person, but the body of the 
people. ot that ever they should be restored to their covenant of peculiarity 
again, to have their priesthood, and temple, and ceremonies again; an end is 
mut to all those things; but they should be brought to believe in Christ the true 

lessiah, whom they crucified, and be incorporated_in the Christian church, 
and become one sheepfold with the Gentiles under Christ the great Shepherd. 
But the question is concerning the accomplishment of all this. First. Some 
think it is done already; when before, and in, and after the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Romans, multitudes of the Jews were convinced of their 
infidelity, and turned Christians; so many that, considering how many millions 
of them were cut off in the destruction, we may reasonably conclude that of 
those which survived the greater part were Christian, and embodied in the 
Christian church, and it was a very inconsiderable number that perished 
obstinate. For many ages Judea had, as other Christian provinces, their 
ministers and churches, and a face of religion. And most of this work, they 
suppose, was done towards the close of the ministry of the apostles, when the 
Gentiles were generally come in. Secondly. Others think that it is yet to have 
its accomplishment towards the end of the world; that those Jews which yet 
wonderfully remain distinct from the rest of the nations, by their names, 
customs, and religion, and are very numerous, especially in the Levant parts, 
shall, by the working of the Spirit with the word, be convinced of their sin, 
and brought generally to embrace the Christian faith, and to join in with the 
Christian churches ; which will contribute much to their strength and beauty. 
Alas! who shall live when God doth this? 

{4th. The effects of it. It appears pretty obvious, that a great national move- 
ment towards Christianity on the part of the Jews, and their actual adoption 
of a faith which they have so long sae in detestation, must tell with mighty 
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and decisive effect on the rest of the world. If the very existence of the Jews 
as a separate people be in itself the indication of a providence—a singular 
event in history, which demonstrates the part taken by him who overrules all 
history in the affairs of men—how much more impressive will the evidence 
become, when this same people shall describe the actual evolution, which it 
was predicted they should do, more than two thousand years ago; shall, after 
the dispersions and the desolations of many generations, reach at last the very 
landing place, to which the finger of prophecy has been pointing from an 
antiquity so high as that of the patriarchal ages? We know not if this splendid 
era is to be ushered in by palpable and direct miracle. We would not affirm 
this, but far less can we deny it. But should there be no such manifestation 
of the Divine power conjoined with this marvellous fulfilment, there will at 
least be such a manifestation of the Divine knowledge, as will incontestably 
prove that God has had to do with it; and so as that history shall of itself 
perform the oftice of revelation, or men will trace the finger of the Almighty 
in the events which are sensibly passing before their eyes. And besides, we 
have reason to believe of these converted Jews, that they will become the 
most zealous and successful of all missionaries; or, like Paul before them, the 
preachers of that faith which they persecuted in times past, and once laboured 
to destroy, Gal.i. 23. It is said of a single Christian that he may be the light 
of the world, Mat. y. 14. How much more will be a whole nation of Christians 
—glowing in the full ardour of their new-born convictions with apostolic 
fervour; and the very fruit of whose conversion will tell with a hundredfold 
greater éffect than even that of St. Paul, as a testimony or evidence for the 
faith. Verily, like him, their great prototype, they will pre-eminently and 
emphatically be the apostles of the Gentiles; and there will be a light to 
lighten these Gentiles, in the very glory of the people of Israel, Zu. ii. 32. We 
must look to futurity for this great accomplishment—for, most obviously, it has 
not yet been realized. It will be “in the last days, that the mountain of the 
Lord’s house shall be established in the top of the mountains, and shall be 
exalted above the hills; and all nations shall flow unto it. And many people 
shall go and say, Come ye, and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, to the 
house of the God of Jacob; and he will teach us of his ways, and we will walk 
in his paths; for out of Zion shall go forth the law, and the word of the Lord 
from Jerusalem,” ‘This is all yet to come—else how could it be spoken, as an 
immediate sequence of its fulfilment—that ‘‘ He shall judge among the nations, 
and shall rebuke many people; and they shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks; nation shall lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more?” Jsa, ii. 2-4; Mie. iv. 2—C.] 


33 O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God! how unsearchable are his 
34 For 
who hath known the mind of the Lord? or who hath 
been his counsellor? 35 Or who hath first given to 
him, and it shall be recompensed unto him again ? 
36 For of him, and through him, and to him, are 


all things: to whom de glory for ever. Amen, 


The apostle having insisted so largely, through the greatest part of this 
chapter, upon reconciling the rejection of the Jews with the Divine goodness, 
he concludes with the acknowledgment and admiration of the Divine wisdom 
and aeons in all this. Here the apostle doth with great affection and 
awe adore, 

First. The secrecy of the Divine counsels; ““O the depth!” in these pro- 
ceedings towards the Jews and Gentiles; or in general the whole mystery of 
the Gospel, which we cannot fully comprehend. “The riches of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God;” that is, the abundant instances of his wisdom and 
knowledge in the contriving and carrying on of the work of our redemption 
by Christ; a depth which the angels pry into, 1 Pet. i. 12. Much more may 
it puzzle any human understanding to give an account of the methods, and 
reasons, and designs, and reaches of it. Paul was as well acquainted with the 
mysteries of the kingdom of God as ever any mere man was; and yet he 
confesseth himself at a loss in the contemplation; and, core to find the 
bottom, he humbly sits down at the brink and adores the depth. Those that 
know most in this state of imperfection cannot but be most sensible of their 
own weakness and short-sightedness; and that after all their searches, and all 
their attainments in those searches, while they are here they cannot order 
their speech by reason of darkness. ‘ Praise is silent to thee, Ps. Ixv.1. ‘‘ The 
depth of the riches.” Men’s riches of all kinds are shallow, you may soon see — 
bottom; but God’s riches are deep; Ps. xxxvi. 6, “ Thy judgments are a great 
deep.” There is not only a depth in the Divine counsels, but riches too, 
which notes an abundance of that which is precious and valuable; so complete ~ 
are the dimensions of the Divine counsels, they have not only depth and height, 
but breadth and length, #ph. iii. 18, and that passing knowledge, ver. 19. 
“ Riches of the wisdom and knowledge of God.” His seeing of all things by 
one clear, and certain, and infallible view; all things that are, or ever were, 
or ever shall be; that allis naked and open before him,—there is his knowledge. 
His ruling and ordering of all things, directing and disposing of them to his 
own glory, and the bringing about of his own purposes and counsels in all,— 
that is his wisdom. et the vast reach of both these is such a depth as is past 
our fathoming, and we may soon lose ourselves in the contemplation of them; 
“Such knowledge is too wonderful for me,” Ps. exxxix. 6: compare yer. 17, 18. 
“ How unsearchable are his judgments!” that is, his counsels and purposes; 
“and his ways,” that is, the execution of these counsels and purposes. We 
know not what he designs; when the wheels are set in motion, and providence 
hath begun to work, yet we know not what he drives at, it is “past finding 
out.” This doth not only overturn all our positive conclusions about the 
Divine counsels, but it also checks all our curious inquiries. Secret things 
belong not to us, Deu. xxix. 29. God’s way is in the sea, Ps. lxxvii. 19: com- 
pare Job xxiii. 8,9; Ps. xevii. 2. What he doth we know not now, Jno. xiii. 7. 

e cannot give a reason of God’s proceedings, or by searching find out God: 
see Job v.9; ix. 10. The judgments of his month, and the Ie | of our duty, 
blessed be God, are plain and easy, it is a niguw a but the judgments of his 
hands, and the ways of his providence, are dark and mysterious, which therefore 
we must not pry into, but silently adore and acquiesce in, The apostle speaks 
this here especially with reference to that strange turn, the casting off of the 
Jews, and the entertainment of the Gentiles, with a purpose to take in the 
Jews again in due time. These were strange proceedings, the choosing of 
some, the refusing of others, and neither according to the probabilities of 
human conjecture. Even so, Father, because it seemed good in thine eyes. 
These are. methods unaccountable, concerning which we must say, “O the 
depth!” ~‘ Past finding out,” aveéxviacro, ‘cannot be traced,’ God leaves no 
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prints or footsteps behind him, doth not make a path to shine after him, but 
his paths of providence are new every morning; he doth not go the same way 
so often as to make a track of it. ‘* How little a portion is heard of him!” 
Job xxvi. 14. It follows, ver. 34, “For who hath known the mind of the 
Lord?” Is there any creature made of his cabinet council, or laid, as Christ 
was, in the bosom of the Father? Is there any to whom he has imparted his 
counsels, or that is able upon the view of his providences to know the way 
that he takes? There is that vast distance and disproportion between God 
and man, between the Creator and the creature, as doth for ever exclude the 
thought of such an intimacy and familiarity. The apostle makes the same 
challenge, 1 Cor. ii. 16,“ For who hath known the mind of the Lord?” And 
yet there he adds, “‘ But we have the mind of Christ,” which intimates that 
through Christ true believers, that have his Spirit, know so much of the mind 
of God as is necessary to their happiness. He that did know the mind of the 
Lord he has declared him, Jno. i. 18; and so, though we know not the mind 
of the Lord, yet if we have the mind of Christ we have enough. “The secret 
of the Lord is with them that fear him,” Ps. xxv. 14. “Shall I hide from 
Abraham the thing which I do?” see Jno. xv. 15. ‘Or who has been his 
counsellor?’ He needs no counsellor, for he is infinitely wise; nor is any 
creature capable of being his counsellor: that would be like lighting a candle 
to the sun. This seems to refer to that scripture, Zsa. xl. 13, 14,“ Who hath 
directed the Spirit of the Lord? or, being his counsellor, has taught him? with 
whom took he counsel?” &c. It is the substance of God’s challenge to Job 
concerning the work of creation, Job xxxviii., and is applicable to all the 
methods of his providence. It is nonsense for any man to prescribe to God, or 
to teach him how to govern the world. | 

Secondly. The sovereignty of the Divine counsels. In all these things God 
acts as a free agent, doth what he will, because he will, and giveth not account 
of any of his matters, Job xxiii. 13; xxxiii. 13. And yet there is no unrighteous- 
ness with him. ‘To clear which, 

1. He challengeth any to prove God a debtor to him; ver. 35, “ Who hath 
first given to him?” Who is there of all the creatures that can prove that God 
is beholden to him? Whatever we do for him, or devote to him, it must be 
with that acknowledgment, which is for ever an estopel to such demands, 
1 Chr. xxix. 14, “Of thine own we have given thee.” All the duties we can 

erform are not requitals, but restitutions rather. If any can prove that God 
is their debtor, the apostle here stands bound for the payment, and proclaims in 
God’s name that hee is ready; “ It shall be recompensed to him again.” It 
is certain God will let nobody lose by him; but never any one yet durst make a 
demand of this kind, or attempt to prove it. This is here suggested to silence 
the clamours of the Jews. When God took away their visible church privileges 
from them, he did but take his own; and may he not do what he will with, his 
own? give or withhold his grace, where and when he pleases ? To silence like- 
wise ee insultings of the Gentiles; when God sent the Gospel among them, 
and gave so many of them grace and wisdom to accept of it, it was not because 
he owed them so much favour, or that they could challenge it as a debt, but of 
his own good pleasure. 2 

2. He resolves all into the sovereignty of God; ver. 36, “For of him, and 
through him, and to him are all things,” that is, God is all in all. All things 
in heaven and earth, especially those things which relate to our salvation, the 
things that belong to our peace, they are all of him by way of creation, through 
Win by way of providential influence, that they may be to him in their final 
tendency and result. Of God as the spring and fountain of all: through Christ, 
God-man, as the conveyance; to God as the ultimate end. These three include, 
in general all God’s causal relations to his creatures: of him, as the first 
efficient ; through him, as the supreme dirigent; to him, as the ultimate, final 
cause: for the Lord hath made all for himself, Rev. iv. 11. If all be of him, 
and through him, there is all the reason in the world that all should be to him, 
and for him. It is a necessary circulation; if the rivers receive their waters 
from the sea, they return them to the sea again, Hecl.i.7. To do all to the glory 
of God is to make a virtue of necessity; for all shall in the end be to him 
whether we will or no. And so he concludes with a short doxology, “To 
whom be glory for ever, Amen.” God’s universal agency as the first cause, the 
sovereign Ruler, and the last end, ought to be the matter of our adoration. 
Thus all his works do praise him objectively; but his saints do bless him 
actively; they hand that praise to him which all the creatures do minister 
matter for, Ps. exly. 10, He had been discoursing at large of the counsels of 
God concerning man, sifting the point with a great deal of accuracy; but after 
all he concludes with the acknowledgment of the Divine sovereignty, as that 
into which all these things must be ultimately resolved, and in which alone the 
mind can safely and sweetly rest. This is, if not the scholastical way, yet the 
Christian way of disputation. Whatever are the premises, let God’s glory be 
the conclusion; especially when we come to talk of the Divine counsels and 
actings, it is best for us to turn our arguments into awful and serious adorations. 
The glorified saints, that see farthest into these mysteries, never dispute, but 


praise to eternity. 
CHAPTER XII. 


The apostle, having at large cleared and confirmed the prime fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity, comes in the next place to press the principal duties. We mistake our 
religion, if we look upon it only as a system of notions, and a guide to speculation: no, 
it is a practical religion, that tends to the right ordering of the conversation. It is 
designed, not only to inform our judgments, but toreform our hearts and lives. From 
the method of the apostle’s writing in this as in some other of the epistles, as from the 
management of the principal ministers of state in Christ’s kingdom, the stewards of the 
mysteries of God may take direction how to divide the word of truth: not to press duty 
abstract from privileges, nor privileges abstract from duty; but let both go together, 
with a complicated design, they will greatly promote and befriend each other. The 
duties are drawn from the privileges by way of inference. The foundation of Christian 
peentice must be laid in Christian knowledge and faith. We must first understand 

ow we receive Christ Jesus the Lord, and then we shall know the better how to walk 
inhim. There is a great deal of duty prescribed in this chapter; the exhortations are 
short and pithy, briefly summing up what is good, and what the Lord our God in Christ 
requires of us. It is an abridgment of the Christian directory, an excellent heap of 
rules for the right ordering of the conversation, as becomes the Gospel. It is joined to 
the foregoing discourse by the word, ‘“‘Therefore.” It is the practical application of 
doctrinal truths that is the life of preaching. He had been discoursing at large of 
justification by faith, and of the riches of free grace, and the pledges and assurances we 
ave of the glory that is to be revealed. From hence carnal libertines would be apt to 
infer, ‘Therefore we may live as we list, and walk in the way of our hearts, and the 
‘sight of our eyes :’ no, that doth not follow; the faith that justifies is a faith that works 
by love. And there is no other way to heaven but the way of holiness and obedience. 
Therefore, what God hath joined together let no man put asunder. The particular 
exhortations of this chapter are reducible to the three principal heads of Christian 
duty; our duty to God, to ourselves, and to our brother. The grace of God teacheth us 
in general, to live godly, soberly, and righteously, and to deny all that which is contrary 
hereunto. Now this chapter will give us to understand what that godliness, sobriety, 
and righteousness is, though somewhat iiaconixeds 
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pO), (om BESEECH you therefore, 
oN brethren, by the mercies of 
‘ va God, that ye present your 

\;«” bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
. acceptable unto God, which 
s),¢s your reasonable service. 
Q2 And be not conformed to 
this world: but be ye trans-. 


YS formed by the renewing of 
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a your mind, that ye may 
prove what zs that good, and acceptable, and perfect, 
will of God. 3 For I say, through the grace given 
unto me, to every man that is among you, not to 
think of himself more highly than he ought to think ; 
but to think soberly, according as God hath dealt to 
every man the measure of faith. 4 For as we have 
many members in one body, and all members have 
not the same office: 5 So we, being many, are one 
body in Christ, and every one members one of 
another, 6 Having then gifts differing according to 
the grace that is given to us, whether prophecy, let 
us prophesy according to the proportion of faith; 
7 Or ministry, let us wait on our ministering: or he 
that teacheth, on teaching; 8 Or he that exhorteth, 
on exhortation: he that giveth, let him do it with 
simplicity; he that ruleth, with diligence; he that 
sheweth mercy, with cheerfulness. 9 Let love be 
without dissimulation. Abhor that which is evil; 
cleave to that which is good. 10 Be kindly affec- 
tioned one to another with brotherly love ; in honour 
preferring one another; 11 Not slothful in business ; 
fervent in spirit; serving the Lord; _ 12 Rejoicing 
in hope; patient in tribulation ; continuing instant in 
prayer; 13 Distributing to the necessity of saints ; 
given to hospitality. 14 Bless them which persecute 
you: bless, and curse not. 15 Rejoice with them 
that do rejoice, and weep with them that weep. 
16 Be of the same mind one toward another. Mind 
not high things, but condescend to men of low estate. 
Be not wise in your own conceits. 17 Recompense 
to no man evil for evil. Provide things honest in 
the sight of all men. 18 If it be possible, as much 
as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men. 19 
Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves, but rather 
give place unto wrath: for it is written, Vengeance 
ts mine; I will repay, saith the Lord. 20 Therefore 


if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give 
him drink: for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of 
fire on his head. 21 Be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with good. 


We may observe here, according to the scheme mentioned in the contents, 
the apostle’s exhortations : 

First. Concerning our duty to God. Wesee what is godliness. 

1. It is to surrender ourselves to God, and so to lay a good foundation. 
We must first give our ownselves unto the Lord, 2 Cor. viii. 5. This is here 
pressed as the spring of all duty and obedience, ver. 1, 2. Man consists of body 
and soul, Gen. i1. 7; Eccl. xii. 7. ¥ ; 

Ist. The body must be presented to him, ver. 1. “ The body is for the Lord, 
and the Lord for the bo ve 1 Cor. vi. 13,14. The exhortation is here intro- 
duced very pathetically, ‘ it beseech you, brethren ;” though he was a great 

| apostle, yet ” calls the meanest Christians brethren. <A term of affection and 
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concern. He useth entreaty; that is the Gospel way, “as though God did 
beseech you by us,” 2 Cor. y. 20. Though he might with authorit command, 
yet for love’s sake he rather beseecheth, Phile. 8; “The poor useth entreaty,” 
Pr. xviii. 23. ‘This is to insinuate the exhortation, that it might come with the 
more pleasing power. Many are soonest wrought upon, if they be spoken fair ; 
are easier led than driven. ow observe, Sue See f ; 

First. The duty pressed. To present our bodies “a living sacrifice ;” alluding 
to the sacrifices under the law, which were presented or set before God at the 
altar, ready to be offered to him. ‘ Your bodies,” that is, your whole selves, so 
expressed, because under the law the bodies of beasts were offered in sacrifice, 
1 Cor. vi. 20; our bodies and spirits are designed. The offering was sacrificed 
by the priest, but presented by the offerer, who transferred to God all his 
right, titles, and interest in it, by laying his hand on the head of it. Sacrifice 
is here taken for whatsoever is by God’s own appointment dedicated to him- 
self: see 1 Pet. ii. 5, We are both temple, priest, and sacrifice; as Christ was 
in his peculiar sacrificing. There were sacrifices of atonement, and sacrifices 
of acknowledgment. Christ is the only sacrifice of atonement, who was once 
offered to bear the sins of many; but our persons and performances, tendered 
to God through Christ our Priest, are as sacrifices of acknowledgment to the 
honour of God. Presenting of them notes a voluntary act, done by virtue of 
that absolute, despotic power, which the will hath over the body, and all the 
members of it. It must be a freewill offering. Your bodies, not your beasts. 
Those legal offerings, as they had their power from Christ, so they had their 
period in Christ. The presenting of the body to God implies not only the 
avoiding of the sins that are committed with or against the body, but the usin 
of the body as a servant of the soul in the service of God. It is to glorify Goc 
with our bodies, 1 Cor. vi. 20; to engage our bodies in the duties of immediate 
worship, and in a diligent attendance to our particular callings, and to be willing 
to suffer for God with our bodies, when we are called to it. It is to yield the 
members of our bodies as instruments of righteousness, ch. vi. 13. Though 
bodily exercise alone profits little, Gat in its place it is a proof and product 
of the dedication of our souls to God, ‘ 

lst. Present them a living sacrifice ; not killed, as the sacrifices under the law. 
A Christian makes his body a sacrifice to God, though he do not give it to be 
burned. A body sincerely devoted to God is a living sacrifice. “ A living 
sacrifice,” by way of allusion; that. which was dead of itself might not be 
eaten, much less sacrificed, Dew. xiv. 21. And by way of opposition; the 
sacrifice was to be slain, but you may be sacrifices, and yet live on. An 
unbloody sacrifice. ‘The barbarous heathen sacrificed their children to their 
idol gods, not living, but slain sacrifices. But God will have merey, and not 
such sacrifice, though life is forfeited to him. A living sacrifice, that is, 
inspired with the spiritual life of the soul. It is Christ living in the soul by 
faith, that makes the body a living sacrifice, Gal. ii. 20. Holy love kindles the 
sacrifices, puts life into the duties: see ch. vi. 13; alive, namely, to God, ver. 11. 

2nd. They must be holy. There is a relative holiness in every sacrifice, as 
dedicated to God; but, besides that, there must be that real holiness which 
stands in an entire rectitude of heart and life, by which we are conformed in 
both to the nature and will of God. Even our bodies must not be made the 
instruments of sin and uncleanness, but set apart for God, and put to holy uses, 
as the vessels of the tabernacle were holy, being devoted to God's service. It 
is the soul that is the proper subject of holiness, but a sanctified soul com- 
municates a holiness to the body it acts and animates. That is holy which is 
according to the will of God; when the bodily actions are so, the body is holy. 
They are the temples of the Holy Ghost, 1 Cor. vi. 19; possess the body in 
sanctification, 1 Thes. iv. 4, 5. : : 

Secondly. The arguments to enforce this; which are three. 

1st. Consider the mercies of God. “I beseech you by the mercies of God;” 
an affectionate obtestation, and which should melt us into a compliance; écc 
Tay oiktipuay tov Geov. This is an argument most sweetly cogent. ‘There is the 
mercy that is in God, and the mercy that is from God; mercy in the spring, and 
mercy in the streams. Both are included here; but especially gospel-mercies, 
mentioned ch. xi., the transferring what the Jews forfeited and lost by their 
unbelief unto us Gentiles, #ph. iii. 4-6; the sure mercies of David, Jsa. lv. 3. 
God is a merciful God, therefore let us present our bodies to him; he will be 
sure to use them kindly, and knows how to consider the frames of them, for he 
is of infinite compassion. We receive from him every day the fruits of his 
mercy; particularly, mercy to our bodies: he made them, he maintains them, he 
bought them, he has put a great dignity upon them. It is of the Lord’s mercies 
that we are not consumed, that our souls are held in life. And the greatest 
mercy of all is, that Christ hath made not his body only, but his soul, an offering 
for sin; gave himself for us, gives himself to us. Now sure we cannot but be 
studying what we shall render to the Lord for all this. And what shall we 
render? Let us render ourselves as an acknowledgment of all these favours ; 
all we are, all we have, all we can do, and after all, it is but very poor returns 
for very rich receivings. And yet, because it is what we have, 

2nd. It is acceptable to God. The great end we should all labour after, is to 
pe accepted of the Lord, 2 Cor. v. 9; to have him well pleased with our persons 
and performances. Now these living sacrifices are acceptable to God; while the 
sacrifices of the wicked, though fat and costly, are an abomination to the Lord. 
It is God’s great condescension that he will vouchsafe to accept of any thing 
in us; and we can desire no more to make us happy. And if the presenting 
of ourselves will but please him, we may easily conclude that we cannot bestow 
ourselves better. : ' 

3rd. It is our reasonable service. There is an act of reason in it; for it is the 
soul that doth present the body. Blind devotion, that has ignorance for the 
mother and nurse of it, is fit to be paid oy to those dunghill gods that have 
eyes and see not. Our God must be served in the spirit, and with the under- 
standing ; there is all the reason in the world for it, and no good reason can 
possibly be produced against it. “Come now, and let us reason together,” 
Isa.i. 18. God doth not impose upon us any thing hard or unreasonable, but 
that which is altogether agreeable to the principles of right reason. Tv Aoycxiyv 
Aatpefay buay, ‘your service according to the word;’ so it may be read. ‘The 
word of God doth not leave out the body in holy worship. That service only is 
acceptable to God which is according to the written word; it must be gospel 
worship, spiritual worship. That is a reasonable service which we are able and 
ready to give a reason for ; in which we understand ourselves. God deals with 
us as with rational creatures, and will have us so to deal with him. Thus must 
the body be presented to God. 

2nd. The mind must be renewed for him. This is pressed, ver. 2, “ Be ye trans- 
formed by the renewing of your mind;” that is, see to it that there be a 
saving change wrought in you, and that it be carried on. Conversion and 
sanctification are the renewing of the mind; a change not of the substance 
but of the qualities of the soul. It is the same with making a new heart, and 
a new spirit ; new dispositions and inclinations ; new sympathies and antipathies; 
the understanding enlightened, the conscience softened, the thoughts rectified, 
the will bowed to the will of God, and the affections made spiritual and hea- 
venly. So that the man is not what he was; old things are passed away, all 
things become new; he acts from new principles, by new rules, with new 
designs. The mind is the acting, pling pare of us; so that the renewing of that 
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is the renewing of the whole man, for out of it are the issues of life, Pr. iy. 23.. 
The progress of sanctification, dying to sin more and more, and living to 
righteousness more and more, is the carrying on of this renewing work, till it 
be perfected in glory. This is called the transforming of us; it is like putting 
on anew shape and figure. Merapoppovate, ‘be ye metamorphosed,’ The trans- 
figuration of Christ is expressed by this word, Mat. xvii. 2; when he put ona 
heavenly glory, which made his face to shine like the sun; and the same word 
is used, 2 Cor. iii. 18, where we are said to be “changed into the same image 
from glory to glory.” ‘This transformation is here pressed as a duty; not that 
we can work such a change ourselves,—we could as soon make a new world 
as make a new heart by any power of our own; it is God’s work, Lze. xi, 19, 
and xxxvi. 26, 27;—but be ye transformed, that is, use the means which God 
hath appointed and ordained for it. It is God that turns us, and then we are 
turned; but we must frame our doings to turn, Hos. y. 4, Lay your souls under 
the changing, transforming influences of the blessed Spirit; seek unto God for 
grace in the use of all the means of grace. ‘Though the new man be created of 
God, yet we must put it on, (Z’ph. iv. 24,) and be pressing forward towards 
perfection. Now in this verse we may farther observe, 

First. What is the great enemy to this renewing, which we must avoid; and 
that is conformity to this world; “ Be not conformed to this world.” All the 
disciples and followers of the Lord Jesus must be nonconformists to this 
world. My cvoxnuativecbe,—‘ do not fashion yourselves’ according to the world. 
We must not conform to the things of the world; they are mutable, and the 
fashion of them is passing away. Do not conform either to the lusts of the flesh 
or the lusts of the eye. We must not conform to the men of the world, of that 
world which lies in wickedness; not walk “according to the course of this 
world,” /ph. ii. 2; that is, we must not follow a multitude to do evil, Ha. xxiii, 2, 
If sinners entice us, we must not consent to them, but in our places witness 
against them. Nay, even in things indifferent, and which are not in themselyes 
sinful, we must so far not conform to the custom and way of the world, as not 
to act by the world’s dictates as our chiefest rule, nor to aim at the world’s 
favours as our highest end. ‘True Christianity consists much in a sober sin- 
gularity; yet we must take heed of the extreme of affected rudeness and 
moroseness, which some run into. In civil things, the light of nature, and the 
custom of nations takes place for our conduct; and the rule of the Gospel in 
those cases is arule of direction, not a rule of contraries. 

Secondly. What is the great effect of this renewing which we must labour 
after; “That ye may prove what is that good, and acceptable, and perfect 
will of God.” By the will of God here we are to understand his revealed 
will concerning our duty, what the Lord our God requires of us. “ This is 
the will of God” in general, ‘‘even our sanctification;” that will which we 
pray may be done by us as it is done by the angels; especially his will as it is 
ecm in the New Testament, where he hath in these last days spoken to us 

y his Son. p 

lst. The will of God is good, and acceptable, and perfect; three excellent 
properties of alaw. Itis good, Mic. vi. 8; it is exactly consonant to the eternal 
reason of good and evil; it is good in itself, it is good for us. Some think the 
evangelical law is here called good, in distinction from the ceremonial law, 
which consisted of statutes that were not good, Hze. xx. 25. It is acceptable, 
it is pleasing to God; that and that only is so which is prescribed by him. The 
only way to attain his favour as the end is to conform to his will as the rule. 
It is perfect, to which nothing can be added; the revealed will of God is a 
sufficient rule of faith and practice, containing all things which tend to the 
oe of the man of God, to furnish us thoroughly to every good work, 
2 Tim. iii. 16, 17. 

2nd. That it concerns Christians to prove what is that will of God which is 
good, and acceptable, and perfect; that is, to know it with judgment and 
approbation; to know it experimentally; to know the excellency of the will 
of God by the experience of a conformity to it. It is to “approve things that 
are excellent,” Pil. i. 10; it is doxueCev, (the same word that is used here,) ‘to 
try’ things that differ; in doubtful cases readily to apprehend what the will of 
God is, and to close in with it. tis to be “of quick understanding in the fear 
of the Lord,” Usd. xine A 

3rd. That those are best able to prove what is the good, and Soceptalle, and 

_ 
living principle of grace is in the soul, as far as it prevails, an unbiassed, unpre- 
judiced judgment concerning the things of God. It d 
receive and entertain the revelations of the Divine will. 


of a sweet smelling savour. “Serving the Lord.” Tw ka:pp dovdetovtes; so some 
copies read it, ‘serving the time;’ that is, improving your opportunities, and 
making the best of them; complying with the present seasons of grace. 3rd. 
‘‘Rejoicing in hope.” God is worshipped and honoured by our hope and trust in 
him, especially when we rejoice in that hope, take a complacency in that con- 
fidence; which argues a great assurance of the reality, and a great esteem of the 
excellency, of the good hoped for. 4th. “ Patient in tribulation.” Thus also God 
is served, not only by working for him when he calls us to work; but by sitting 
still quietly when he calls us to suffer. Patience for God’s sake, and with an 
eye to his will and glory, is true piety. Observe, those that rejoice in hope 
are likely to be patient in tribulation. It is a believing prospect of the joy set 
before us that bears up the spirit under all outward pressure. 5th. ‘“‘ Continu- 
ing instant in prayer.” Prayer is a friend to hope and patience, and we do in 
it serve the Lord. Upockaprepovvtes. It signifies both fervency and perseverance 
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in prayer. We should not be cold in the duty, nor soon weary of it, Zw. xviii. 1; 
1 Fhes. v.17; Eph. vi. 18; Col. iy. 2. 

This is our duty which immediately respects God. 

Secondly. Concerning our duty which respects ourselves; this is sobriety. 

1. A sober opinion of ourselves, ver 3. It is ushered in with a solemn pre- 
face ; “ I say, through the grace given unto me.” The grace of wisdom, by which 
he understood the necessity and excellency of this duty; the grace of apostle- 
ship, by which he had authority to press and enjoinit. I say it, that am com- 
missioned to say it, in God’s name; I say it, and it is not for you to gainsay it. 
It is said to every one of us, one as well as another. Pride is a sin that is bred 
in the bone with all of us,and we have therefore each of us need to be cautioned 
and armed against it. “ Not to think of himself more highly than he ought to 
think.” We must take heed of having too great an opinion of ourselves, or 
young too nigh a valuation upon our own judgments, abilities, persons, per- 

ormances. We must not be self-conceited, nor esteem too much our own 
wisdom and other attainments ; nor think ourselves to be something, Gal. vi. 3. 
There is a high thought of ourselyes which we may and must have, to think 
ourselves too good to be the slaves of sin, and drudges to this world. But, on 
the other hand, we should think soberly ; that is, we must have alow and modest 
opinion of ourselves and our own abilities, our gifts and graces, according to 
what we have received from God and not otherwise; not be confident and hot 
in matters of doubtful disputation; not stretch ourselves beyond our line; not 
judge and censure those that differ from us; not desire to make a fair show in 
the flesh. These, and the like, are the fruits of a sober opinion of ourselves. 
The words will bear yet another sense agreeable enough. ‘‘ Of himself,’ is 
not in the original; therefore it may be read, ‘That no man be wise above 
what he ought to be wise, but be wise unto sobriety ;° that is, we must not 
exercise ourselves in things teo high for us, Ps. exxxi. 1, 2, not intrude into 
those things which we have not seen, Col. ii. 18, those secret things which 
belong not to us, Dew. xxix. 29, not covet to be wise above what is written. 
There is a knowledge that puffeth up, which reacheth after forbidden fruit. 
We must take heed of that, and labour after that knowledge which tends to 
sobriety, to the rectifying of the heart, and the reforming of the life. Some 
understand it of the sobriety which keeps us in our own place and station, from 
intruding into the gifts and offices of others. See an instance of this sober, 
modest care in the exercise of the greatest spiritual gifts, 2 Cor. x. 13—15. To 
this head refers also that exhortation; ver. 16, “‘ Be not wise in your own con- 
ceits.” It is good to be wise: but it is bad to think ourselves so; for there is 
more hope of a fool than of him that is wise in his own eyes. It was an excel- 
lent thing for Moses to have his face shine and net know it. Now the reasons 
why we must have such a sober opinion of ourselves, and our own abilities 
and attainments, are these: 

Ist. Because, whatever we have that is good, God hath dealt it tous. Every 

ood and perfect gift comes from above, Jas.i. 17. What have we “that we 
Fave not received? and if we have received it, why then do we boast?” 
1 Cor.iv.7. The best and most useful man in the world is no more, no better, 
than what the free grace of God makes him every day. When we are thinking 
of ourselves we must remember to think not how we have attained, as though 
our might and the power of our hand had gotten us these gifts; but think how 
kind God hath been to us, for it is he that gives us power to do any thing that 
is good, and in him is all our sufficiency. 

2nd. Because God deals out his gifts ina certain measure. “According to 
the measure of faith.” Observe, the measure of spiritual gifts he calls “the 
measure of faith;” for that is the radical grace. What we have and do that 
is good is so far right and acceptable, as it is founded in faith, and flows from 
faith, and no farther. Now, faith and other spiritual gifts with it are dealt by 
measure, according as Infinite Wisdom sees meet for us. Christ had the Spirit 


iven him without measure, Jno. iii. 34; but the saints have it by measure: see | 


ph. iv. 7. Christ, who had gifts without measure, was meek and lowly; and 
shall we, that are stinted, be proud and self-conceited? 

3rd. Because God hath dealt out gifts to others as wellastous. ‘Dealt to 
every man.” Had we the monopoly of the Spirit, or a patent to be sole pro- 
prietors of spiritual gifts, there might be some pretence for this conceitedness 
of ourselves; but others have their share as well as we. God is a common 
Father, and Christ a common root to all the saints, that do all derive virtue 
from him; and therefore it ill becomes us to lift 2 ourselves and to despise 
others, as if we only were the people in favour with heaven, and wisdom should 
die with us. This reasoning he illustrates by _a comparison taken from the 
members of the natural body; as 1 Cor. xii. 12; Hph. iv. 16, “ As we have many 
members in one body,” &e., ver. 4,5. Here observe, First. All the saints do 
make up one body in Christ, who is the head of the body, and the common 
centre of their unity. Believers lie not in the world as a confused, disorderly 
heap, but_are organized and knit together as they are united to one common 
head, and acted and animated by one common spirit. Secondly. Particular 
believers are members of this body, constituent parts, which speaks them less 
than the whole, and in relation to the whole, deriving life and spirits from the 
head. Some members in the body are bigger and more useful than others, and 
each receives spirits from the head according to its proportion. If the little 
finger should receive as much nourishment as the leg, how unseemly and pre- 
judicial would it be? We must remember that we are not the whole; we think 
above what is meet if we think so; we are but parts and members. Zhirdly. 
“ All the members have not the same office,” ver. 4, but each hath its respective 
place and work assigned it. The office of the eye is to see, the office of the hand 
is to work, &c. So in the mystical body, some are qualified for and called to 
one sort of work ; others are, in like manner, fitted for and called to another 
sort of work. Magistrates, ministers, people in a Christian commonwealth, 
have their several offices, and must not intrude one upon another, or clash in 
the discharge of their several offices. Fourthly. Each member hath its place 
and office for the good and benefit of the whole, and of every other member, 
We are not only members of Christ, but we are “members one of another,” 
ver. 5. Westand in relation one to another; we are engaged to do all the good 
we can one to another, and to act in conjunction for the common benefit. See 
this illustrated at large, 1 Cor. xii. 14, &c. Therefore we must not be puffed up 
with a conceit of our own attainments, because, whatever we have, as we 
received it, so we received it not for ourselves, but for the good of others. 

2. A sober use of the gifts that God hath given us. As we must not on the 
one hand be proud of our talents, so on the other hand we must not bury them. 
Take heed lest, under a pretence of humility and self-denial, we be slothful in 
laying out ourselves for the good of others. We must not say, I am nothing, 
therefore I will sit still and do nothing; but, I am nothing in myself, and there- 
fore I will lay out myself to the utmost in the strength of the grace of Christ. 
He instanceth in the ecclesiastical offices appointed in particular churches ; in 
the discharge of which each must study to do his own duty, for the preserving 

order, and the promoting of edification in the church; each knowing his 
place, and fulfilling it. “ Having then gifts.” The following induction of 
particulars supplies the sense of this general. “ Having gifts,” let us use them. 
Authority Durability for the ministerial work is the gift of God. “ Gifts differ- 
ing.” The immediate design is different, though the ultimate tendency of all the 
same. “According to the grace,” xapicuata kata tyv xapw. The free grace of 
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God is the spring and original of all the gifts that are given to men. It is grace 
that appoints the office, qualifies and inclines the person, works both to will and 
to do. There were in the primitive church extraordinary gifts of tongues, of 
discerning, of healing; but he speaks here of those that are ordinary : compare 
1 Cor. xii. 4; 1 Tim. iy. 14; 1 Pet. iv. 10. Seven particular gifts he instanceth 
in, ver. 6, 8, which seem to be meant of so many distinet offices, used by the 
prudential constitution of many of the primitive churches, especially the larger. 
There are two general ones here expressed by prophesying and ministering ; the 
former the work of the bishops, the latter the work of the deacons; which were 
the only two standing officers, Phil. i. 1. But the particular work belonging 
to each of these might be, and it should seem was, divided and allotted by 
common consent and agreement, that it might be done the more effectually ; 
because that which is everybody's work is nobody’s work, and he despatcheth 
his business best that is vir wnius negotit,—‘ a man of one business.’ Thus David 
sorted the Leyites, 1 Chr. xxiii. 4, 5, and in this, “wisdom is profitable to 
direct.” The five latter will therefore be reduced to the two first. 

Ist. Prophecy. “ Whether prophecy, let us prophesy according to the propor- 
tion of faith.” It is not meant of the extraordinary gifts of foretelling things to 
come, but the ordinary office of preaching the word. So prophesying is taken, 
1 Cor. xiv..1, 3, &c.; 1 Cor. xi. 4; 1 Thes. v. 20. The work of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets was not only to foretell future things, but to warn the people 
concerning sin and duty, and to be their remembrancers concerning that which 
they knew before. And thus gospel preachers are prophets, and do indeed, as 
far as the revelation of the word goes, foretell things to come. Preaching refers 
to the eternal condition of the children of men, points directly to a future state. 
Now those that preach the word must do it “according to the proportion of 
faith,” kava tiv avadoyiav tis mictews; that is, 

First. As to the manner of our prophesying. It must be according to the 
proportion of the grace of faith. He had spoken, ver. 3, of the measure of faith 
dealt to every man. Let him that preacheth set all the faith he hath on work 
to impress the truths he preacheth upon his own heart in the first place. As 
people cannot hear well, so ministers cannot preach well, without faith. First 
believe and then speak, Pes. exvi. 10; 2 Cor. iv. 13. And we must remember the 
proportion of faith; that though all men have not faith, yet a great many have 
besides ourselves ; and therefore we must allow others to have ashare of know- 
ledge and ability to instruct as well as we, even those that in lesser things differ 
fromus. ‘ Hast thou faith? have it to thyself;” and do not make it a ruling 
rule to others, remembering that thou hast but thy proportion. 

Secondly. As to the matter of our prophesying. It must be according to the 
proportion of the doctrine of faith, as it is revealed in the holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments. By this rule of faith the Bereans tried Paul’s 
preaching, Acts xvii. 11: compare Acts xxvi. 22; Gal. i. 9. There are some 
staple truths, as I may call them; some prima axiomata,— first axioms,’ plainly 
and uniformly taught in the Scripture, which are the touchstone of preaching, 
by which, though we must not despise prophesying, yet we must “ prove all 
things,” and then “hold fast that which is good,” 1 7’hes. v. 20, 21. Truths that 
are more dark must be examined by those that are more clear; and then enter- 
tained when they are found to agree and comport with the analogy of faith; for 
it is certain one truth can never contradict another. See here what ought 
to be the great care of preachers, to preach sound doctrine according to the 
form of wholesome words, 7%é. ii. 8; 1 Tim.i. 13. It is not so necessary that 
the prophesying be according to the proportion of art, the rules of logie and 
rhetoric; but it is necessary that it be according to the proportion of faith, for 
it is the word of faith that we preach. Now there are two particular works 
which he that prophesieth hath to mind, —teaching and exhorting; proper 
enough to be done by the same person, at the same time; and when he doth 
the one, let him mind that; when he doth the other, let him do that too as well 
as he can. If by agreement between the ministers of a congregation this work 
be divided, either constantly, or interchangeably, so that one teacheth and the 
other exhorts, that is, (in our modern dialect,) one expoundeth, and the other 

reacheth, let each do his work according to the proportion of faith. Ist. 
‘Let him that teacheth wait on teaching.” Teaching is the bare explaining and 
proving of gospel truths without practical application, as in the expounding of 
the Scripture. Pastors and teachers are the same office, /ph. iy. 11; but the 
particular work somewhat different. Now he that has a faculty of teaching, 
and hath undertaken that province, let him stick to it. It is a good gift, let 
him use it, and give his mind to it. *‘Hethat teacheth, let him be in his teach- 
ing;’ so some supply it. ‘O ddackwy, év 777 didackadia, Let him be frequent, and 
constant, and diligent in it; let him abide in that which is his proper work, and 
be in it as his element: see 1 Zim, iv. 15,16, where it is explained by two words, 
év tovrow tok, and éxiueve attois, “* Be in these things,” and “ continue in them.” 
2nd. “ Let him that exhorteth wait on exhortation;” let him give himself 
to that. This is the work of the pastor, as the former of the teacher; to 
apply gospel truths and rules more closely to the case and condition of the 
people, and to press upon them that which is more practical. Many that are 
very accurate in teaching yet may be very cold and unskilful in exhorting ; and 
on the contrary. The one requires a clearer head, the other a warmer heart. 
Now where these gifts are evidently separated, (that the one excels in the one, 
and the other in the other,) it conduceth to edification to divide the work 
accordingly; and whatsoever the work is we undertake, let us mind it. To 
wait on our work is to bestow the best of our time and thoughts upon it, to 
lay hole on all opportunities for it; and to study, not only to do it, but to do 
it well. 

2nd. Ministry. If a man hath dcckoviav, the office of a deacon, or assistant 
to the pastor and teacher, let him use that office well; a churchwarden, sup- 
pose, an elder, or an overseer of the poor; and perhaps there were more put 
into these offices, and there was more solemnity in them, and a greater stress 
of care and business lay upon them in the primitive churches than we are now 
well aware of. It includes all those offices which concern the ra é&w of the 
church, ‘the outward business of the house of God:’ see Neh. xi. 16. Serving 
tables, Acts vi. 2. Now he onwhom this care of ministering is devolved, let him 
attend to it with faithfulness and diligence; particularly, First. “ He that giveth, 
let him do it with simplicity;” that is, those church officers that were the 
stewards of the church’s alms, collected money, and distributed it according 
as the necessities of the poor were. Let them do it év 4\érnr, that is, liberally 
and faithfully ; not converting what they receive to their own use, or distribut- 
ing it with any sinister design, or with respect of persons; not froward and 
peevish with the poor, or seeking pretences to put them by; but with all 
sincerity and integrity, having no other intention in it but to glorify God and 
do good. Some understand it in general of all almsgiving ; he that hath where- 
withal, let him give, and give plentifully and liberally; so the word is trans- 
lated, 2 Cor. vili. 2; ix. 11. God loves a cheerful, bountiful giver. Secondly. 
“He that ruleth with diligence.” It should seem he means those that were 
assistants to the pastors in exercising chureh discipline, as their eyes, and 
hands, and mouth, in the government of the church; or those ministers that in 
the congregation did chiefly undertake and apply themselves to this ruling 
work; for we find those ruling that laboured in the word and doctrine 
1 Tim. v.17. Now such must do it with diligence. It notes both care and 
industry to discover what is amiss, to reduce those that go astray, to reprove 
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and admonish those that are fallen, to keep the church pure. Those must take 
a great deal of pains that will approve themselves faithful in the discharge of 
this trust, and not let slip any opportunity that may facilitate and advance tiat 
work. Thirdly. ‘He that sheweth mercy, with cheerfulness.” Some think it 
is meant in general of all that in any thing shew mercy; let them be willing 
to it, and take a pleasure in it. God loves acheerful giver. But it seems to 
be meant of some particular church officers, whose work it was to take care 
of the sick, and strangers; and they were generally widows, that were in that 
matter servants to the church; deaconesses, 1 7%m. v. 9, 10; though others, it 
is likely, might be employed. Now this must be done with cheerfulness. A 
pleasing countenance in acts of mercy is a great relief and comfort to the 
miserable; when they see it is not done grudgingly and unwillingly, but with 
pleasant looks and gentle words, and all possible indications of readiness and 
alacrity. Those that have to do with them that are sick, and sore, and com- 
monly cross and peevish, have need to put on, not only patience, but cheerful- 
ness, to make the work the more easy and pleasant to them, and the more 
acceptable to God. 

Thirdly. Concerning that part of our duty which respects our brethren, of 
which we have many instances, in brief exhortations. ow all our duty to- 
wards one another is summed up in one word, and that a sweet word, love. In 
that is laid the foundation of allour mutual duty; and therefore he mentions that 
first, which is the livery of Christ’s disciples, and the great law of our religion: 
“Let love be without dissimulation,’ not in compliment and pretence, but in 
reality; ‘not in word and tongue only,” 1 Jno. iii. 18. The right love is love 
unfeigned; not as the kisses of an enemy, which are deceitful. We should be 
glad of an opportunity to prove the sincerity of our love, 2 Cor. viii. 8. More 
particularly, there is a love owing to our friends and to our enemies. He in- 
stanceth in both. 

1. To our friends. Hethat hath friends must shew himself friendly. There 
is amutual love that Christians owe, and must pay. 

Ist. An affectionate love; ver. 10, ‘‘ Be kindly affectioned one to another, with 
brotherly love,” g:Acctopyor; it signifies not only love, but a readiness and in- 
clination to love; the most genuine and free affection, kindness flowing out as 
from aspring. It properly denotes the love of parents to their children, which, 
as it is the most tender, so it is the most natural of any other, unforced, uncon- 
strained. Such must our love be to one another; and such it will be, where 
there is a new nature, and the law of love is written inthe heart. This kind 
affection puts us on to express ourselves both in word and action with the most 
courtesy and obligingness that may be. “ Oneto another.” This may recom- 
mend the grace of love to us, that as it is made our duty to love others, so it is 
as much their duty to love us. And what can be sweeter on this side heaven 
ae iS love and be beloved? He that thus watereth shall be watered also 
rimself. 

2nd. A respectful love; “In honour preferring one another.” Instead of 
eontending for superiority, let us be forward to give to others the pre-eminence. 
‘This is explained, Phil. ii. 3,“ Let each esteem others better than themselves.” 
And there is this good reason for it, because, if we know our own hearts, we 
know more evil by ourselves than we do by any one else in the world. We 
should be forward to take notice of the gifts, and graces, and performances of 
our brethren, and value them accordingly ; be more forward to praise another, 
and more pleased to hear another praised, than ourselves 3 ty tx GAAyous 
mponyoujevor,— going before,’ or ‘leading one another in honour,’ so some read 
it; not in taking honour, but in giving honour. Strive which of you shall be 
most forward to pay respect to those to whom it is due, and to perform all 
Christian offices of love (which are all included in the word honour) to your 
brethren, as there is occasion. Let all your contention be, which shall be most 
humble, and useful, and condescending. So the sense is the same with 
Tit. iii. 14, “ Let them learn,” zpotctucba, “to go before in good works.” For 
though we must prefer others, as our translation reads it, and put on others, as 
more capable and deserving than ourselyes, yet we must not make that an 
excuse for our lying by and doing nothing; nor, under a pretence of honouring 
others and their serviceableness and performances, indulge ourselves in ease 
and slothfulness. Therefore he immediately adds, ver. 11, “ Not slothful in 
business.” 

3rd, A liberal love; ver. 13, “ Distributing to the necessities of saints.” It is 
but a mock love which rests in the verbal expressions of kindness and respect, 
while the wants of our brethren call for real supplies, and it is in the power of 
our hands to furnish them. 

First. It is no strange thing for saints in this world to want necessaries for 
the support of their natural life. In those primitive times, prevailing persecu- 
tions must needs reduce many of the suifering saints to great extremities; and 
still the poor, even the poor saints, we have always with us. Surely the things 
of this world are not the best things; if they were, the saints, who are the 
favourites of heaven, would not be put off with so little of them. 

Secondly. It is the duty of those who have wherewithal to distribute, or, as 
it might better be read, to communicate, to those necessities. It is not enough 
to draw out the soul, but we must draw ont the purse to the hungry: see 
Jas. ii. 15,163 1 Jno. ili. 17. “ Communicating,” xowevorvtes, It intimates that 
our poor brethren have a kind of interest in that which God hath given us; and 
that our relieving of them should come from a sense and fellow feeling of their 
wants, as though we suffered with them. The charitable benevolence of the 
Philippians to Paul is called their communicating with his affliction, Phil. iv. 14. 
We must be ready, as we have ability and opportunity, to relieve any that are 
in want; but we are in a special manner bound to communicate to the saints. 
‘There is acommon love owing to our fellow-creatures, but a special love owing 
to our fellow Christians; Gad. vi. 10, “ especially to them who are of the house- 
hold of faith.” ‘* Communicating,” tats pvetacs, to the memories of the saints; so 
some of the ancients read it, instead of tats xpetace. There is adebt owing to the 
memory of those who through faith and patience inherit the promises, to value 
it, to vindicate it, to embalm it. ‘Let the memory of the just be blessed;’ so 
some read, Pr. x. 7. He mentions another branch of this bountiful love, 
“ Given to hospitality.” Those that have houses of their own should be ready 
to entertain those who go about doing good, or who, for fear of persecution, 
are forced to wander for shelter. They had not then so much of the con- 
venience of common inns as we have, or the wandering Christians durst not 
frequent them, or had not wherewithal to bear the charges, and therefore it 
was a special kindness to bid them welcome on free cost. Nor is it yet an 
antiquated, superseded duty; as there is occasion we must welcome strangers, 
for we know the heart of a stranger. ‘I was a stranger, and ye took me 
in,” is mentioned as one instance of the mercifulness of those that shall obtain 
mercy 3 tv pAokeviay duokovres; following, or pursuing hospitality. It intimates 
not only that we must take opportunity, but we must seek opportunity, thus to 
shew mercy, as Abraham, who sat in the tent door, Gen. xvili. 1; and Lot, who 
sat in the gate of Sodom, Gen. xix. 1, expecting travellers, whom they might 
meet and prevent with a kind invitation, and so they entertained angels un- 
awares, Heb. xiii. 2. 

[The proper sense of hospitality is kindness to strangers, or to those who 
were at a distance from their own home—a wholly different thing from the 
conviviality which opens one’s house fe festive parties made up of aequaint- 
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ances from the immediate neighbourhood. Not that we would utterly pro. 
scribe these reciprocal convivialities of the middle or higher classes —burthen- 
some though they often are, and wearisome to an extreme from the entire 
destitution, whether of the intellectual or the spiritual, in the conversation of 
our every-day parties. Our religionists might in a great degree be protected 
from this latter annoyance, were they but consistent with themselves; and did 
they aim at an entire, instead of a partial Christianity. Had they more of open- 
ness and intrepidity in their talk—when they sit at the same table, did they 
meet together on the footing of a society of immortals— would they speak of 
the country whither they were going, and of the character which prepared for 
it —a goodly number even of their present society might be amalgamated into 
a conformity with their own spirit, while the rest might be scared away from 
those resorts, in the atmosphere of which they could not breathe with con- 
geniality or comfort. ‘There would thus be brought about a thing mainly 
wanted in our day —a broader line of demarcation between the church and the 
world. It might seem a paradox, but is not the less true, that it is easier to be 
an altogether than an almost Christian.—C. ] 

4th. A sympathizing love; ver. 15, “ Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and 
weep with them that weep.” Where there is a mutual love between the mem- 
bers of the mystical body, there will be such a fellow-feeling: see 1 Cor. ii. 26. 
True love will interest us in the sorrows and joys of one another, and teach 
us to make them our own. Observe the common mixture in this world, some 
rejoicing, and others weeping, as the people, #zr. iii. 12, 13, for the trial, as of 
other graces, so of brotherly love, and Christian sympathy. Not that we must 
participate in the sinful mirths or mournings of any, but only in just and reason- 
able joys and sorrows; not envying those that prosper, but rejoicing with them, 
truly glad that others have that success and comfort which we have not; not 
despising those that are in trouble, but concerned for them, and ready to help 
them, as being ourselves in the body. This is to do as God doth; who not only 
hath pleasure in the prosperity of his servants, Ps. xxxv. 27, but is likewise 
afflicted in all their afflictions, Zsa. Ixili. 9. 

5th. An united love. ‘‘ Be of the same mind one towards anthoer,” ver. 16; 
that is, labour as much as you can to agree in apprehension ; and wherein you 
come short of that, yet agree in affection, endeavour to be all one, not affecting 
to clash, and contradict, and thwart one another, but keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace, Phil. ii. 25 iii. 15, 16; 1 Cor. i. 10; 16 aro eis GNAHAOUS 
P~povovvtes, Wishing the same good to others that you do to yourselves; so some 
understand it. ‘l'his is to love our brethren as ourselves, desiring their welfare 
as our own. . 

6th. A condescending love. “ Mind not high things, but condescend to men 
of low estate,” ver. 16. ‘True love cannot be without lowliness, pA. iv. 1, 2, 
Phil. ii. 3. When our Lord Jesus washed his disciples’ feet to teach us 
brotherly love, Jno. xiii. 2, 14, 34, it was designed especially to intimate to us, 
that to love one another aright is to be willing to stoop to the meanest offices 
of kindness for the good of one another. Love is a condescending grace. Non 
bene conveniunt, majestas et amor,—‘ Majesty and love do but ill assort with each 
other. Observe how it is pressed here: 

First. “ Mind not high things ;” that is, we must not be ambitious of honour 
and preferment, nor look upon worldly pomp and dignity with any inordinate 
value or desire, but rather with a holy contempt. When David’s advancements 
were high, his spirit was humble; Ps. cxxxi. 1, “I do not exercise myself in 
great matters.” ‘The Romans living in the imperial city, which reigned over 
the kings of the earth, Rev. xvii. 18, and was at that time in the meridian of its 
splendour, perhaps were ready to take occasion from thence to think the better 
of themselves: even the holy seed were tainted with this leaven. Roman 
Cbristians would be ready to look scornfully upon other Christians, as some 
citizens use to do upon the country; and therefore the apostle so often cautions 
them against highmindedness; compare ch. xi. 20. They lived near the court, and 
conversed daily with the gaiety and grandeur of it; Well, saith he, do not mind 
it, be not in love with it. 

Secondly. “ Condescend to men of low estate.” Tots tare:vois cuvarrayopevor, 

lst. It may be meant of mean things, to which we must condescend. If our 
condition in the world be poor and low, our enjoyments coarse and scanty, our 
employments despicable and contemptible, yet we must bring our minds to it, 
and acquiesce in it; so the margin, ‘ Be contented with mean things.’ Be recon- 
ciled to the place which God in his providence hath put us in, whatever it be. 
We must account nothing below us but sin; stoop to mean habitations, mean 
fare, mean clothing, mean accommodations, when they are our lot, and not 
grudge. Nay, we must be carried with a kind of impetus, by the force of the 
new nature, (so the word cvvardyoua properly signifies, and it is very signifi- 
cant,) towards mean things, when God appoints us to them, as the old corrupt 
nature is carried out towards high things. We must accommodate ourselves 
to mean things. We should make a low condition and mean circumstances 
more the centre of our desires than a high condition. 

2nd. It may be meant of mean persons; so we read it (I think both are 
to be included). ‘‘Condescend to men of low estate.” We must associate 
ourselves with, and accommodate ourselves to, those that are poor and mean 
in the world, if they be such as fear God. David, though a king npon the 
throne, was a companion for all such, Ps. exix. 63. We need not be ashamed 
to converse with the lowly, while the great God overlooks heaven and earth to 
look at such. ‘True love values grace in rags as well as in scarlet. A jewel is 
a jewel, though it liein the dirt. The contrary to this condescension is reproved, 
Jas. ii. \—4. Condescend; that is, suit yourselves to them, stoop to them for 
their good, as Paul, 1 Cor. ix. 19, Sc. Some think the original word is a meta- 
phor taken from travellers, when those that are stronger and swifter of foot 
stay for those that are weak and slow, make a halt, and take them with them. 
Thus must Christians be tender towards their fellow-travellers. As a mean 
to promote this he adds, “ Be not wise in your own conceits,” to the same pur- 
pose with ver. 2. We shall never find in our hearts to condescend to others, 
while we find there so great a conceit of ourselves; and therefore that must 
needs be mortified. Mi yivecbe ppdvior ap’ éavtots,—* Be not wise by yourselves ;” 
that is, be not confident of the sufficiency of your own wisdom, so as to despise 
others, or think you have no need of them, Pr. iii. 7, nor be shy of communi- 
cating what you have to others. Weare members one of another, depend upon 
one another, are obliged to one another; and therefore, ‘ Be not wise by your- 
selves, remembering it is the merchandise of wisdom that we profess; now, 
merchandise consists in commerce, receiving and returning. : : 

wth. A love that engageth us, ‘“‘as much as lies in us, to live peaceably with 
all men,” ver. 18. Even those with whom we cannot live intimately and fami- 
liarly, by reason of distance in degree or profession, yet we must with such liv 
peaceably; that is, we must be harmless and inoffensive, not giving others occa- 
sion to quarrel with us; and we must be galless and unreyengeful, not takin 
occasion to quarrel with them. Thus must we labour to preserve the peac 
that it be not broken, and to piece it again when it is broken. The wisdom 
from above is pure and peaceable. Observe how the exhortation is limited. 
It is not expressed so as to oblige us to impossibilities: “If it spe possible, 
as much as lieth in you.” Thus, Heb. xii. 14, “ Follow peace; rie Iv. 3, 
“Endeavouring to keep.” Study the things that make for peace. “If it bene 
sible.” It is not possible to preserve the peace when we cannot do it wit 
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offending God, and wounding conscience. Id possumus quod jure possumus,— 
*That is possible which is possible without incurring blame. “ The wisdom 
that is from above is first pure, and then peaceable,” Jas. iii, 17. Peace without 
purity is the peace of the devil’s palace. “‘ As much as lieth in you.” There 
must be two words to the bargain of peace. We can but speak for ourselves. 
We may be unavoidably striven with, as Jeremiah, who was a man of conten- 


tion, Jer. xv. 10, and that we cannot help; our care must be, that nothing be | 


wanting on our parts to preserve the peace; Ps. cxx.7, “Lam for peace: though 
when I speak, they are for war.” 

2. To our enemies, Since men became enemies to God, they have been found 
yery apt to be enemies one to another. Let but the centre of love be once for- 
saken, and the lines will either clash and interfere or be at an uncomfortable 
distance. And of all men, those that embrace religion have reason to expect to 
meet with enemies in a world whose smiles seldom concur with Christ’s. Now 
Christianity teacheth us how to carry it towards our enemies; and in this in- 
struction it quite differs from all other rules and methods, which generally aim 
at victory and dominion, but this at inward peace and satisfaction. And who- 
ever are our enemies, that wish us ill and seek to do us ill, our rule is to do 
them no hurt, but all the good we can. 

ist. To do them no hurt; ver. 17, “ Recompense to no man eyil for evil;” for 
that is a brutish recompence, and befitting only those animals which are not 
conscious either of any being above them or of any state before them. Or, if 
mankind were made (as some dream) in a state of war, such recompences as 
these were agreeable enough; but we have not so learned God, who doth so 
much for his enemies, A/at. v. 45; much less have we so learned Christ, who 
died for us when we were enemies, ch y. 8,10; so loved that world which hated 
him without a cause. ‘To no man,” neither to Jew nor Greek; not to one that 
hath been thy friend, for by recompensing evil for evil thou wilt certainly lose 
him; not to one that hath been thine enemy, for by not recompensing evil for 
evil thou mayest perhaps gain him. To the same purpose, ver. 19, “ Dearly 
beloved, avenge not yourselves.” And why must this be ushered in with such 
an affectionate compellation, rather than any other of the exhortations of this 
chapter? Surely, because this is intended for the composing of angry spirits, 
that are hot in the resentment of a provocation; he addresseth himself to such 
in this endearing language to mollify and qualify them. Any thing that breathes 
love sweetens the blood, lays the storm, and cools the intemperate heat. Would 
you pacify a brother offended, call him dearly beloved. Such asoft word fitly 
spoken may be effectual to turn away wrath. ‘“ Avenge not yourselves ;” that 
is, when anybody hath done you any ill turn, do not desire or endeavour to 
bring the like mischief or inconvenience upon him. It is not forbidden to the 
magistrate to right those that are wronged by punishing the wrong-doer, or to 
make and execute just and wholesome laws against malefactors; but it forbids 

riyate revenge, which flows from anger and ill-will; and this is fitly forbidden, 
or it is presumed we are incompetent judges in our own case. Nay, if persons 
wronged, in seeking the defence of the law, and magistrates in granting it, act 
from any particular personal pique or quarrel, and not from a concern that 
public peace and order be maintained, and right done; even such proceedings, 
though seemingly regular, will fall under this prohibited self-revenging: see 
how strict the law of Christ is in this matter, Mat. vy. 33—40. It is forbidden 
not only to take it into our own hands to avenge ourselves, but to desire and 
thirst after even that judgment in our case which the law affords, for the satis- 
fying of arevengeful humour. It is a hard lesson to corrupt nature; and there- 
fore he subjoins, 

First. A remedy against it. ‘‘ Rather give place unto wrath.” Notito our 
own wrath; to give place to that is to give place to the devil, ph. iv. 26, 27. 
We must resist, and stifle, and smother, and suppress that. But, Ist. To the 
wrath of our enemy. Give place to it; that is, be of a yielding temper; do not 
answer wrath with wrath, but with love rather. “ Yielding pacifies great 
offences,” Heel. x. 4. Receive affronts and injuries, as a stone is received into 
aheap of wool, which gives way to it, and so it doth not rebound back or go 
any farther, So it explains that of our Saviour, Mat. v. 39, “* Whosoever shall 
smite thee on the right cheek, turn to him the other also.” Instead of medi- 
tating how to revenge one wrong, prepare to receive another. When men’s 
passions are up, and the stream is strong, let it have its course, lest by an un- 
seasonable opposition it may be made to rage and swell the more. When 
others are angry, let us be calm. This is a remedy against revenge, and seems 
to be the genuine sense. But, 2nd. Many apply it to the wrath of God. Give 
place te that ; make room for him to take the throne of judgment, and let him 
alone to deal with thine adversary. 

Secondly. A reason against it. “For it is written, Vengeance is mine.” We 
find it written, Deu. xxxii. 35. God is the sovereign King, the righteous Judge, 
and to him it belongs to administer justice; for, being a God of infinite know- 
ledge, by him actions are weighed in unerring balances; and being a God of 
infinite purity, he hates sin, and cannot endure to look upon iniquity. Some of 
this power he hath trusted in the hands of the civil magistrates, Gen. ix. 6; 
ch. xiii. 4. Their legal punishments therefore are to be looked upon as a branch 
of God’s revengings. his is a good reason why we should not avenge our- 
selyes; for if vengeance be God’s, then, 1st. We may not do it. We step into 
the throne of God if we do, and take his work out of his hand. 2nd. We need 
not do it; for God will, if we meekly leave the matter with him. He will avenge 
us as far as there is reason and justice for it, and farther we cannot desire it : 
see Ps. xxxviii. 14, 15, ‘I heard not, for thou wilt hear;” and what need L hear 
and God hear too? 

2nd. We must not only not do hurt to our enemies, but our religion goes 
higher, and teacheth us to do them all the good we can. It is a command 
peculiar to Christianity, and which doth highly commend it; “ Love your ene- 
mies,” Mat. vy. 44. And we are here taught to shew that love to them, both in 
word and deed. 

First. In word; ver. 14, “Bless them which persecute you.” It hath been 
the common lot of God’s people to be persecuted, either with a powerful hand 
or with a spiteful tongue. Now we are here taught to bless those that perse- 
cute us. Bless them, thatis, Ist. Speak well of them. If there be any thing 
in them that is commendable and praiseworthy, take notice of it and mention it 
to their honour. 2nd. Speak respectfully to them, according as their place is ; 
not rendering railing for railing, and bitterness for bitterness. And, 3rd. We 
must wish well to them, and desire their good, so far from seeking any revenge. 
Nay, 4th. We must offer up that desire to God by prayer for them. If it be not 
in the power of our hand to do any thing else for them, yet we can testify our 
goodwill by praying for them, for which our Master hath given us not only 
a rule, but an example to back that rule, Lu. xxiii. 34.“ Bless, and curse not.” 
It notes a thoroughpaced goodwill in all the instances and expressions of it; 
not, bless them when you are at prayer, and curse them at other times; but 

ss them always, and curse not at all. Cursing ill becomes the mouths of 
Bere whose work it is to bless God, and whose happiness it is to be blessed 
of him. 

Secondly. In deed; ver. 20, “If thine enemy hunger,” that is, As thou hast 
ability and opportunity, be ready and forward to shew him any kindness, and 
to do him any office of love for his good, and never the less forward for his 
having been thine enemy, but ara a more, that thou mayest thereby 
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testify the sincerity of thy forgiving of him. It was said of Archbishop Cranmer, 
| that the way for a man to make him his friend was to do him an ill turn. It is 

uoted from Pr. xxv. 21, 22; so that, as high a precept as it seems to be, the 
did Testament was not a stranger to it. Observe here, 

lst, What we must do; we must do good to our enemies. “If he hunger,” do 
not insult over him, and say, Now God is avenging me of him and pleading my 
cause; do not make such a construction of his wants; but “feed him.” Then, 
when he hath need of thine help, and thou hast an opportunity of starving him 
and trampling upon him, then feed him; Wace abtov, a significant word, feed 
him abundantly, nay, feed him carefully and indulgently ; frustulatim pasce,— 

feed him with small pieces, as we do children and sick people, with much 
tenderness; contrive to do it so as to express thy love. “If he thirst, give him 
drink;” mé7:¢e abrov; drink to him in token of reconciliation and friendship, so 
confirm your love to him. 

2nd. Why we must do this; because “in so doing thou shalt heap coals of 
fire on his head.” Two senses are given of this, which I think are both to be 
taken in disjunctively. “Thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head ;” that is, 
Thou shalt either, (1.) Melt him into repentance and friendship, and mollify his 
spirit towards thee,—alluding to those who melt metals,—they not only put 
fire under them, but heap fire upon them ; thus Saul was melted and conquered 
with the kindness of David, 1 Sam. xxiv. 16; xxvi. 21. ‘Thou wilt win a friend 
by it; and if thy kindness have not that effect, then, (2.) It will aggravate his 
condemnation, and make his malice against thee the more inexcusable; thou 
wilt hereby hasten upon him the tokens of God’s wrath and vengeance. Not 
that this must be our intention in shewing him kindness, but for our encou- 
ragement such will be the effect. ‘I’o this purpose is the exhortation in the last 
verse, which suggests a paradox not easily understood by the world; that in 
| all matters of strife and contention those that revenge are the conquered, and 
those that forgive are the conquerors. (Ist.) “ Be not overcome of evil;” that is, 
Let not the evil of any provocation that is given you have such a power over 
you, or make such an impression upon you, as to dispossess you of yourselves, 
to disturb your peace, to destroy your love, to ruffle and discompose your 
spirits, to transport you to any indecencies, or to bring you to study or en- 
deavour any revenge. He that cannot quietly bear an injury is perfectly con- 
quered by it. (2nd.) “ But overcome evil with good;” with the good of patience 
and forbearance, nay, and of kindness and beneficence to those that wrong you; 
learn to defeat their ill design against you, and either to change them, or how- 
ever to preserve your own peace. He that hath this rule over his spirit is 
better than the mighty. 

[This is the ae and grand sentiment of the Christian religion. Nothing 
like this is to be found in the heathen classics, and nothing like it ever existed 
among pagan nations. Christianity alone has brought forth this lovely and 
mighty principle; and one design of it is to advance the welfare of man by pro- 
moting peace, harmony, and love. ‘The idea of overcoming evil with good 
never occurred to men until the Gospel was preached. It never has been 
acted on except under the influences of the Gospel. On this principle God 
shews kindness; on this principle the Saviour came, and bled, and died; and on 
this principle ali Christians should act in treating their enemies, and in bringing 
a world to the knowledge of the Lord Jesus. If Christians will shew benevo- 
lence, if they will send forth proofs of love to the ends of the earth, the evils 
of the world will be overcome. Nor can the nations be converted until Chris- 
tians act on this great and most important principle of their religion, on the 
largest scale possible, to “overcome evil with good.”—A. B.] 

‘o conclude, there remain two exhortations yet untouched, which are gene- 
ral, and which recommend all the rest as good in themselves, and of good report. 

1. As good in themselves; ver. 9, “Abhor that which is evil, cleave to that 
which is good.” God hath shewed us what is good,—these Christian duties 
here enjoined; and that is evil which is opposite to them, Now observe, Ist. 
We must not only not do evil, but we must ‘“‘abhor that which is evil.” We 
must hate sin with an utter and irreconcileable hatred; have an antipathy to 
it as the worst of evils, and contrary to our new nature, and to our true 
interest ; hating all the appearances of sin, even the garment spotted with the 
flesh. 2nd. We must not only do that which is good, but we must cleave to it. 
It notes a deliberate choice of, a sincere affection for, and a constant. perse- 
verance in, that which is good. So cleaye to it as not to be allured or affrighted 
from it; “cleave to him that is good,” even to the Lord, Acts xi. 23, with a 
dependence and acquiescence. It is subjoined to the precept of brotherly love, 
as directive of it; we must love our brethren, but not love them so much as 
for their sakes to commit any sin, or omit any duty; not think the better of any 
sin for the sake of the person that commits it, but forsake all the friends in the 
world to cleave to God and duty. “ : ; 

2. As of good report; ver. 17, “Provide things honest in the sight of all 
men;” that is, Do not only do, but study and forecast, and take care to do, 
that which is amiable and creditable, and recommends religion to all with whom 
you converse: see Phil. iv. 8. These acts of charity and beneficence are in a 
special manner of good report among men, and therefore are to be industriously 
ollowed by all that consult the glory of God and the credit of their profession. 


CHAPTER XITI. 


There are three good lessons taught us in this chapter, where the apostle enlargeth more 
upon his precepts than he had done in the foregoing chapter, finding them more need- 
ful to be fully pressed. I. A lesson of subjection to lawful authority, ver. 1—6. II. 


_A lesson of justice and love to our brethren, ver. 7—10. III. A lesson of sobriety and 
godliness in ourselves, ver. 11—14. 


ET every soul be subject 
unto the higher powers. For 
there is no power but of 
God: the powers that be 


are ordained of God. 2 
Whosoever therefore re- 


sisteth the power, resisteth 


7 the ordinance of God: and 
5, they that resist shall receive 
= to themselves damnation. 3 
For rulers are not a terror to good works, but to 
the evil. Wilt thou then not be afraid of the power? 
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do that which is good, and thou shalt have praise of 
the same: 4 For he is the minister of God to thee 
for good. But if thou do that which is evil, be 
afraid ; for he beareth not the sword in vain: for he 
is the minister of God, a revenger to execute wrath 
upon him that doeth evil. 5 Wherefore ye must 
needs be subject, not only for wrath, but also for 
conscience sake. 6 For for this cause pay ye tribute 
also: for they are God’s ministers, attending con- 
tinually upon this very thing. 


We are here taught how to carry ourselves towards magistrates and those 
that are in authority over us, called here the higher powers; intimating their 
authority, they are powers; and their dignity, they are higher powers; in- 
cluding not only the king, as supreme, but all inferior magistrates under him; 
and yet it is expressed not by the persons that are in that power, but the place 
of power itself in which they are. However the persons themselves may 
be wicked, and of those vile persons which the citizen of Zion contemneth, 
Ps. xv. 4, yet the just power which they have must be submitted to and obeyed. 
He had taught us in the he chapter not to avenge ourselves or to recom- 
pense evil for evil. Lest it should seem as if that did cancel the ordinance of 
a civil magistracy among Christians, he takes occasion to assert the necessity 
of it, and of the due inflicting of punishment upon eyvil-doers, however it looks 
like recompensing evil for evil. Observe, 

First. The duty enjoined; ‘ Let every soul be subject.” Every soul, that is, 
every person, one as well as another, not excluding the clergy, who call them- 
selves spiritual persons, however the church of Rome doth not only exempt 
such from subjection to the civil powers, but place them in authority above 
them, making the greatest princes subject to the pope, who thus exalteth him- 
self above all that is mailed leds “Every soul.” Not that our consciences are 
subjected to the wills of any man, (it is God’s pron ogee to make laws imme- 
diately to bind conscience, and we must render to God the things that are 
God’s;) but it intimates that our subjection must. be free and voluntary, sincere 
and hearty ; “ Curse not the king, no, not in thy thought,” Heel. x. 20. To com- 
pass and imagine is treason begun. This subjection of soul here required 
includes inward honour, | Peg. ii. 17, and outward reverence and respect, both 
in speaking to them and in speaking of them; obedience to their commands in 
things lawful and honest, and in other things a patient subjection to the penalty 
without resistance; a conformity in every thing to the place and duty of sub- 
jects, bringing our minds to the relation and condition, and the inferiority 
and subordination of it. They are higher powers; be content they should be 
so, and submit to them accordingly. _Now there was good reason for the press- 
ing of this duty of subjection to civil magistrates. 1. Because of the reproach 
which the Christian religion lay under in the world, as an enemy to the public 
peace, order, and government; as a sect that turned the world upside down, 
and the embracers of it as enemies to Cesar, and the more because the leaders 
were Galileans; an old slander—Jerusalem was represented as a “rebellious 
city, hurtful to kings and provinces;” Hzr. iv. 15,16. Our Lord Jesus was so 
reproached, though he told them his kingdom was not of this world. No 
maryel, then, if his followers have been loaded, in all ages, with the like 
ealumnies, called factious, and seditious, and turbulent, and looked upon as the 
troublers of the land, their enemies having found such representations needful 
for the justifying of their barbarous rage against them. The apostle, there- 
fore, for the obviating of that reproach, and the clearing of Christianity from 
it, shews that obedience to civil magistrates is one of the laws of Christ, whose 
religion helps to make people good subjects; and it was very unjust to charge 
upon Christianity that faction and rebellion which its principles and rules are 
so directly contrary to. 2. Because of the temptation which the Christians lay 
under to be otherwise affected to civil magistrates, some of them being ori- 
ginally Jews, and so leavened with a principle that it was unmeet for any of 
the seed of Abraham to be subject to one of another nation; their king must 
be of their brethren, Dew. xvii. 15. Besides, Paul had taught them that they 
were not under the law, ‘they were made free by Christ. Lest that liberty 
should be turned into licentiousness, and misconstrued to countenance faction 
and rebellion, the apostle enjoins*obedience to civil government, which was the 
more necessary to be pressed now, because the magistrates were heathen and 
unbelievers, which yet doth not’destroy their civil power and authority. 
Besides, the civil powers were persecuting powers; the body of the law was 
against them. 

Secondly. The reasons to enforce this duty. Why must we be subject? 

1. ‘For wrath’s sake.” Because of the danger we run ourselves into by 
resistance. Magistrates bear the sword, and to oppose them is to hazard all 
that is dear to us in this world, for it is to no purpose to contend with him 
that bears the sword. The Christians were then, in those persecuting times 
obnoxious to the sword of the magistrate for their religion, and they needed 
not make themselves more obnoxious by their rebellion. The least show of 
resistance or sedition in a Christian would soon be aggravated and improved, 
and would be very prejudicial to the whole society; and therefore they had 
more need than others to be exact in their subjection, that those who had so 
much occasion against them in the matter of their God might have no other 
occasion. To this head must that argument be referred, ver. 2, “They that 
resist shall receive to themselves damnation.” Kpiua AyWovta, they shall be 
called to an account for it. God will reckon with them for it, because the 
resistance reflects upon him; the magistrate wil) reckon with them for it. They 
will come under the lash of the law, and will find the higher powers too high 
to be trampled upon, all civil governments being justly strict and severe against 
treason and rebellion; so it follows, ver. 3,“ Rulers are a terror.” This is a 
good ere ument, but it is low for a Christian. 

2. “ We must be subject, not only for wrath, but for conscience sake.” Not 
so much formidine pene,— from the fear of punishment ;’ as virtutis amore,— 
“for the love of virtue.’ This makes common civil offices acceptable to God, 
when they are done for conscience sake, with an eye to God, to his providence 
putting us into such relations, and to his precept making subjection the duty 
of those relations. Thus the same thing may be done from a very different 
principle. Now to oblige conscience to this subjection, he argues, ver. 1—4, 6, 

ist. From the institution of magistracy. “There is no power but of God;” 
that is, God, as the ruler and governor of the world, hath appointed the ordi- 
nance of magistracy; so that all civil power is derived from him, as from its 
original, and he hath, by his providence, put the administration into those 
hands, whatever they are that have it, By him kings reign, P7. viii. 15, _The 
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| usurpation of power, and the abuse of power, are not of God, for he is not 


| of government, will be found breaking a law, and despising a blessing. 
| trates are therefore called gods, Ps. Ixxxii. 6, because they bear the image of 
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the author of sin, but the power itself is. As our natural powers though 
often abused and made instruments of sin, are from God’s creating power so 
civil powers are from God’s governing power. le most unjust and oppres- 
sive princes in the world have no power but what is given them from above 
Jno. xix. }1, the Divine providence, being in a special manner conversant about 
those changes and revolutions of governments which have sueh an influence 
upon states and kingdoms, and such a multitude of particular persons and 
lesser communities. Or it may be meant of government in general. It is an 
instance of God’s wisdom, power, and goodness in the management of mankind, 


that he hath disposed them into such a state as distinguisheth between 


| governors and governed, and hath not left them like the fishes of the sea 


where the greater devour the lesser. He did herein consult the benefit of 
his creatures. “The powers that be.” Whatever the particular form and 
method of government is, whether by monarchy, aristocracy, or democracy 
wherever the governing power is lodged, it is an ordinance of God, and it is 
to be received and submitted to accordingly ; though immediately an ordinance 
of man, 1 Pet. ii. 13, yet originally an ordinance of God. “ Ordained of God;” 
rerayuevat, a military word, signifying not only the ordination of magistrates 
but the subordination of inferior magistrates to the supreme, as in an army; for 
among magistrates there is a diversity of gifts, and trusts, and services. Hence 
it follows, ver. 2, that “ whosoever resisteth the power resisteth the ordinance 
of God.” There are other things from God that are the greatest calamities; 
but magistracy is from God, as an ordinanee, that is, it is agreat law, and it is 
a great blessing. So that the children of Belial, that will not endure the yoke 
Magis- 


God’s authority; and those who spurn at their power reflect upon God himself, 


| This is not at all applicable to the particular rights of kings and kingdoms and 


the branches of their constitution; nor can any certain rule be fetched from 
hence for the modelling of the original contracts betwixt the governors and 
governed. But it is intended for direction to private persons in their private 
capacity, to behave themselves quietly and peaceably in the sphere which God 
hath set them in, with a due regard to the eivil powers which God in his provi- 
dence hath set over them, 1 Jim. ii. 1,2. Magistrates are here again and again 
called God’s ministers; “ He is the minister of God,” ver. 4,6. Magistrates 
are in a more peculise manner God’s servants; the dignity they have ealls for 
duty. Though they are lords to us they are servants to God, have work to do 
for him, and an account to make up to him. In the administration of publie 
justice the determining of quarrels, the protecting of the innocent, the righting 
of the wronged, the punishing of offenders, and the preserving of national peace 
and order, that every man may not_do what is right in his own eyes; in these 
things it is that magistrates act as God’s ministers. As the killing of an inferior 
magistrate, while he is actually doing his duty, is accounted treason against 
the prince, so the resisting of any magistrates in the discharge of these duties 
of ely pines ie the een og an ordinance it God. 

2nd. From the intention of magistracy. ulers are not a terr 
works, but to the evil,” &c. Magistracy was designed to be, or eee 

First. A terror to evil works and evil workers. They bear the sword, not 
only the sword of war, but the sword of justice. They are heirs of restraint 
to put offenders to shame; Laish wanted such, Jud. xvii.7. Such is the power 
of sin and corruption that many will not be restrained from the greatest enor- 
mities, and such as are most pernicious to human society, by any regard to the 
law of God and nature or the wrath to come, but only by the fear of temporal 
prcibrenis) which the wilfulness and perverseness of degenerate mankind 

ath made necessary. Hence it appears that laws with penalties for the 
lawless and disobedient, 1 7im.i.7, must be constituted in Christian nations 
and are agreeable with, and not contradictory to, the Gospel, When men 
are become such beasts, such ravenous beasts one to another, they must be 
dealt with accordingly, taken and destroyed, in terrorem,—‘to deter others.’ 
The horse and the mule must thus be held in with bit and bridle. In this 
work the magistrate is ‘the minister of God,” ver. 4. He acts as God’s agent, to 
whom vengeance belongs, and therefore must take heed of infusing into his judg- 
ments any private personal resentments of hisown. “ To execute wrath upon 
him that doeth evil.” In this the judicial processes of the most vigilant faithful 
magistrates, though some faint resemblance and preludium of the judgment of 
the great day, yet come far short of the judgment of God; they reach only to 
the evil act, can execute wrath only on him that doth evil; but God’s judgment 
extends to the evil thought, and is a discerner of the intents of the heart. 
“ He beareth not the sword in vain.” It is not for nothing that God hath put 
such a power into the magistrate’s hand, but it is intended for the restrainin 
and suppressing of disorders. And therefore “if thou do that which is eyil 
which falls under the cognizance and censure of the civil magistrate “be 
afraid,” for civil powers have quick eyes and long arms. It is a good ‘thin 
when the punishment of malefactors is managed as an ordinance of Go 
instituted and appointed by him. lst. As a holy God that hates sin; against 
which, as it appears and puts up head, a public testimony is thus borne. 
2nd. As king of nations and the God of peace and order, which are hereby 
preserved. .3rd. As the protector of the good, whose persons, families, estates, 
and names are by this means hedged about. 4th. As one that desires not the 
eternal ruin of sinners, but by the punishment of some would terrify others 
and so prevent the like wickedness, that others may hear and fear, and do no 
more presumptuously. 
punished, that by the destruction of the flesh the spirit may be saved in the 
day of the Lord Jesus. . 

econdly. A praise to them that do well. 

their duty shall have a commendation and protection of the civil powers, to 
their credit and comfort. Do that which is good, ver. 3, and thou needest not 
be afraid of the power, which, though terrible, reacheth none but those that 
by their own sin make themselves obnoxious to it; the fire burns only that 
which is combustible, nay, thou shalt have praise of it. This is the intention 
of magistracy, and therefore we must for conscience sake be subject to it, as a 
constitution designed for the public good, to which all priyate interests must 
give way, But pity it is that ever this gracious intention should be perverted. 
and that those that bear the sword, while they countenance and connive at sin, 
should bea terror to those that do well. But so it is, when the vilest men are 
exalted, Ps. xii. 1; and yet even then the blessing and benefit of a common 
protection and a face of government and order, is such, as that it is our duty 
in that case rather to submit to persecution for well doing, and to take it 

atiently, than by any irregular and disorderly practices to attempt a redress, 

ever did sovereign prince pervert the ends of government as Nero did; and 
yet to him Paul appealed, and under him had _ the protection of the law and 
the LA Magistrates more than once. Better a bad government than 
none at all, 

3rd. From our interest in it. “ He is the minister of God to thee fo 2 
Thou hast the benefit and advantage of the government, and therefons ssterell 
what thou canst to preserve it, and nothing to disturb it. Protection draws 
allegiance. If we have protection from the government, we owe subjection to 
it; by upholding the government, we keep up our own hedge ‘This snbjection 


eine 


ay, it is intended for a kindness to those ‘that are 


Those that keep in the way of 


| 
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is likewise consented to by the tribute we pay; ver. 6. 

you tribute ;” as a testimony of your submission, and an acknowledgment that 
in conscience you think it to be due, You do, by paying taxes, contribute your 
share to the support of the power; if, therefore, you be not subject, you do but 
pull down with one hand what you support with the other. And is that con- 
science? By your paying tribute, you not only own the magistrate’s authority, 
but the blessing ot that authority to yourselves; a sense of which you thereby 
testify, giving him that as a recompence for the great pains he takes in the 
government; for honour is a burthen, and if he do as he ought, he is “attending 
continually upon this very thing;” for it is enough to take up all a man’s 
thoughts and time, in consideration of which fatigue we pay tribute, and must 
be subject. “Pay you tribute,” gdgous receive. He doth not say, you give it as an 
alms, but you pay it as a just debt, or lend it, to be repaid in all the blessings 
and advantage of public government, which you reap the benefit of. This is the 
lesson the apostle teacheth; and it becomes all Christians to learn and practise 
it, that the godly in the land may be found, whatever others are, the quiet and 
the peaceable in the land. ; 

[The obedience which the Scriptures command us to render to our rulers is 
not unlimited ; there are cases in which disobedience is a duty. ‘This is evident, 
1. From the very nature of the case. The command to obey magistrates is, 
from its nature, a command to obey them as magistrates in the exercise of their 
rightful authority. 2. From the fact that the same inspired men who enjoin, 
in such general terms, obedience to rulers, themselves uniformly and openly 
disobeyed them whenever their commands were inconsistent with other and 
higher obligations. “ We ought to obey God rather than men,” was the prin- 
ciple which the early Christians avowed, and on which they acted. ‘They dis- 
obeyed the Jewish and heathen authorities whenever they required them to do 
any thing contrary to the will of God, There are cases, therefore, in which 
disobedience is a duty. How far the rightful authority of rulers extends, the 
precise point at which the obligation to obedience ceases, must often be a 
difficult question, and each case must be decided on its own merits. ‘The same 
difficulty exists in fixing the limits of the authority of parents over their chil- 
dren, husbands over their wives, masters over their servants. This, however, 
is rather a theoretical than a practical difficulty. The general principles on 
which the question in regard to any given case is to be decided are sufficiently 
plain. No command to do any thing morally wrong can be binding; nor can any 
which oer the rightful authority of the power whence it emanates, 
ver. 1—7.—f. 


7 Render therefore to all their dues: tribute to 
whom tribute zs due; custom to whom custom ; fear 
to whom fear; honour to whom honour. 8 Owe no 
man any thing, but to love one another: for he that 
loveth another hath fulfilled the law. 9 For this, 
Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not kill, 
Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness, Thou shalt not covet; and if there be any other 
commandment, it is briefly comprehended in this 
saying, namely, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself. 10 Love worketh no ill to his neighbour: 


therefore love is the fulfilling of the law. ‘i 


Weare here taught a lesson of justice and charity. 2 , 

First. Of justice; ver. 7, “ Render therefore to all their dues,” especially to 
magistrates, for this refers to what goes before; and likewise to all with whom 
we have todo. ‘To be just is to give to all their due, to give everybody his own. 
What we have, we have it as stewards; others have an interest in it, and must 
have their dues. Render to God his due in the first place, to ourselves, to our 
families, our relations, to the commonwealth, to the church, to the poor, to 
those that we have dealings with, in buying, selling, exchanging, &e. “ Render 
to all their dues;” and that readily and cheerfully, not tarrying till we are by 
law compelled to it. Heinstanceth, _ p 

1. In due taxes; “ Tribute to whom tribute is due; custom to whom custom,” 
Most of the countries where the Gospel was first preached were subject at this 
time to the Roman yoke, and were made provinces of the empire. He wrote 
this to the Romans, who, as they were rich, so they were drained by taxes and 
impositions, to the just and honest payment of which they are here pressed by 
the apostle. Some distinguish between tribute and custom, understanding by 
the former constant standing taxes, and by the other those which were occa- 
sionally required ; both which are to be faithfully and conscientiously paid as 
they become legally due. Our Lord was born when his mother went to be 
taxed; and enjoined the payment of tribute to Cesar. Many, who in other 
things seem to be just, yet make no conscience of this, but pass it off with a 
false, ill-favoured maxim, that it is no sin to cheat the king; directly contrary 
to Paul’s rule, “ Tribute to whom tribute is due.” % ; 

2. In due respects; “ Fear to whom fear; honour to whom honour.” This 
sums up the duty which we owe not only to magistrates, but to all superiors, 
parents, masters, all that are over us in the Lord, according to the fift h com- 
mandment, ‘“‘ Honour thy father and mother :” compare Lev. xix. 3, “ Ye shall 
fear every man his mother and his father ;” not with a fear of amazement, but 
a loving, reverent, respectful, obediential fear, Where there is not this respect 
in the heart to our superiors, no other duty will be paid aright. - : 

3. In due payment of debts; ver. 8, “ Owe no man any thing;” that is, do not 


“For for this cause pay 
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continue in any one’s debt while you are able to pay it, farther than by at least | 


the tacit consent of the person to whom you are indebted. Give every one his 
own. Do not spend that upon yourselves, much less heap it up for y 
which you owe to others. “The wicked borroweth, and payeth not again, 
Ps. xxxvii. 21. Many that are very sensible of the trouble, think little of the sin, 
of being in debt. Wi j ; 
Secondly. Of charity; “ Owe no_man any thing ;” dpecAere, “You do owe’ no 
man any thing, so some read it. Whatever you owe to any relation, or to any 
with whom you have to do, it is eminently summed up and included in this debt 
of love; “ But to love one another,” that is a debt that must be always in the 
paying, and yet always owing. Love is a debt; the law of God, and the interest, 
of mankind, makes it so; it is not a thing which we are left at liberty about; but 
it is enjoined us, as the principle and summary of all duty owing one to another ; 
‘for love is the fulfilling of the law;” not perfectly, but it is a good step 
towards it. It is inclusive of all the duties of the second table, which he 
instanceth in, ver. 9, and those erep ore the love of God: see 1 Jno. iv. 20. 
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yourselves, | 
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the love be sincere, it is accepted as the fulfilling of the law, Surely we serve 
a good master, that hath summed up all our duty in one word, and that a short 
word, and a sweet word, love, the beauty and harmony of the universe. Loving 
and being loved, is all the pleasure, joy, and happiness of an intelligent being. 

God is love,” 1 Jno. iv. 16, and love is his image upon the soul; where it is, the 
soul is well moulded, and the heart fitted for every good work. Now, to prove 
that love is the fulfilling of the law, he gives us, 

1. An induction of particular precepts, ver. 9. He instanceth in the last five 
of the ten commandments, which he observes to be all summed up in this royal 
law, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself ;” with an “‘as” of quality, not 
of equality ; with the same sincerity that thou lovest thyself, though not in the 
same measure and degreee. He that loves his neighbour as himself will be 
desirous of the welfare of his neighbour’s body, goods, and good name, as of his 
own. On this is built that golden rule of doing as we would be done by. Were 
there no restraints of human laws in these things, no punishments ineurred, 
(which the malignit y of human nature hath made necessary,) the law of love 
would of itself be effectual to prevent all such wrongs and injuries, and to keep 
peace and good order among us. Inthe enumeration of these commandments, 
he puts the seventh before the sixth, and mentions this first, “Thou shalt not 
commit adultery ;” for though that commonly goes under the name of love, 
(pity it is so good a word should be so abused,) yet it is really as great a viola— 
tion of it as killing and stealing is; which shews that true brotherly love is love 
to the souls of our brethren in the first place. He that tempts others to sin, and 
defiles their minds and consciences, though he may pretend the most passionate 
love, Pr. vii. 15, 18, doth really hate them, just as the devil doth, who wars 
against the soul. 

2. A general rule concerning the nature of brotherly love. “ Love worketh 
no ill,” ver. 10; that is, he that walks in love, that is acted and governed by a 
principle of love, he worketh no ill; he neither practiseth nor contriveth any 
ill to his neighbour, to any one that he hath any thing to do with; ovx épyacerat, 
the projecting of evil is in effect the performing of it. Hence devising of 
iniquity is called the working of evil upon the bed, Mic. ii. 1. Love intends 
and designs no ill to any body, is utterly against the doing of that which may 
turn to the prejudice, offence, or grief of any. It-worketh no ill, that is, it 
prohibits the working of any ill. More is implied than is expressed ; it not only 
worketh no ill, but it worketh all the good that may be, deviseth liberal things. 
For it is a sin not only to devise evil against thy neighbour, but to withhold 
good from them to whom it is due; both are forbidden together, Pr. iii. 27. 
This proves that “love is the fulfilling of the law,” answers all the end of it ; for 
what else is that but to restrain us from evil-doing, and to constrain us to well- 
doing? Love is a living, active principle of obedience to the whole law. ‘The 
whole law is written in the heart, if the law of love be there. 


11 And that, knowing the time, that now it is 
high time to awake out of sleep: for now zs our sal- 
vation nearer than when we beheved. 12 The night 
is far spent, the day is at hand: let us therefore cast 
off the works of darkness, and let us put on the 
armour of light. 13 Let us walk honestly, as in 
the day; not in rioting and drunkenness, not in 
chambering and wantonness, not in strife and envy- 
ing. 14 But put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
make not provision for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts 
thereof. 


Weare here taught a lesson of sobriety and godliness in ourselves. Our main 
care must be to look to ourselves. Four things we are here taught, as a Chris- 
tian’s directory for his day’s work ; when to awake, how to dress ourselves, how 
to walk, and what provision to make. 

First. When to awake; “ Now it is high time to awake,” ver. 11. To awake 
out of the sleep of sin, for a sinful condition is a sleeping condition; out of the 
sleep of carnal security, sloth, and negligence; out of the sleep of spiritual 
death, and out of the sep of spiritual deadness. Both the wise and foolish 
virgins slumbered and slept, Mat. xxv. 5. We have need to be often excited 
and stirred up to awake. The word of command to all Christ’s disciples is, 
Watch, awake ; that is, be concerned about your souls, and your eternal interest ; 
take heed of sin, be ready to, and serious in, that which is good, and liye in a 
constant expectation of fhe coming of our Lord. Considering 

1. The time we are cast into. “ Knowing the time.” Consider what time of 
day it is with us, and you will see it is high time to awake. It is gospel time, it 
is the accepted time, it is working time; it is a time when more is expected than 
was in the times of that ignorance which God winked at, when people sat in 
darkness. It is high time to awake; for the sun hath been up a great while, 
and shines in our faces. Have we this light to sleep in? Seel Thes. v. 5,6. It 
is high time to awake; for others are awake and up about us._ Know the time 
to be a busy time ;_ we have a great deal of work to do, and our Master is calling 
us to it again and again. Know the time to bea perilous time; we are in the 
midst of enemies and snares; it is high time to awake, for the Philistines are 
upon us; our neighbour's house is on fire, and our own in danger. It is time to 
awake, for we have slept enough, 1 Pet. iv. 3; high time indeed, for “ Behold 
the bridegroom cometh.” 

2. The salvation we are upon the brink of. “Now is our salvation nearer 
than when we believed;” that is, than when we first believed, and so took 
upon us the profession of Christianity. The eternal happiness we chose for 
our portion is now nearer us than it was when we became Christians. Let us 
mind our way, and mend our pace, for we are now nearer our journey’s end 
than we were when we had our first love. The nearer we are to our centre 
the quicker should our motion be. Is there but a step betwixt us and heaven, 
and shall we be so very slow and dull in our Christian course, and move so 
heavily? The more the days are shortened, and the more grace is increased, 
the nearer is our salvation, and the more quick and vigorous we should be in 
our spiritual motions. ‘ 

Secondly. How to dress ourselves. That is the next care when we are awake 
andup. “The night is far spent, the day is at hand;” therefore it is time to 
dress ourselves. learer discoveries will be quickly made of gospel grace than 
have been yet made, as light gets ground. ‘he night of Jewish rage and 
cruelty is just at an end; their persecuting power is near a period; the day of 
our deliverance from them is at hand, that day of redemption which Christ 
promised, Zu. xxi. 28. And the day of our complete salvation, in the heavenly 
glory, is at hand. 
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[The night here must be the time of the believer’s being on earth; for his 
earthly state, with all its comparative light, is but night with respect to the 
light of heaven. The day which was at hand was not the day of judgment, but 
the day of death, with respect to those addressed.—R. H.] ine 

Observe then, 1. What we must put off. Put off our night clothes, which it 
is a shame to appear abroad in. “Cast off the works of darkness.” Sinful 
works are works of darkness; they come from the darkness of ignorance and 
mistake, they covet the darkness of privacy and concealment, and they end in 
the darkness of hell and destruction. Let us therefore who are of the day cast 
them off; not only cease from the practice of them, but detest and abhor them, 
and have no more to do with them. Because eternity is just at the door, 
take heed lest we be found doing that which will then make against us, 

Pet. iii. 11, 14. 

; 2. What we must put on. The Christian’s care must be wherewithal we shall 
be clothed; how shall we dress our souls? Ist. “Put on the armour of light.” 
Christians are soldiers in the midst of enemies, and their life a warfare, there- 
fore their array must be armour, that they may stand upon their defence; the 
armour of God, which we are directed to, Hh. vi. 13, &c. A Christian may 
reckon himself undressed, if he be unarmed. The graces of the Spirit are this 
armour, to secure the soul from Satan’s temptations, and the assaults of this 
present evil world. ‘This is called the armour of light, some think, alluding to 
the bright glittering armour which the Roman soldiers used to wear, or such 
armour as becomes us to wear in the daylight. The graces of the Spirit are 
suitable, splendid ornaments; are in the sight of God of great price. 2nd. 
* Put on the Lord Jesus Christ,” ver. 14. This stands in opposition to a great 


many base lusts, mentioned, ver. 13, “ Rioting and drunkenness,” which must 


be cast off. One would think it should follow, But put on sobriety, temperance, 
chastity, the opposite virtues. No, “put on Christ,” that includes all. Put on 
the righteousness of Christ for justification; be found in him, PAil. iii. 9, as a 
man is found in his clothes; put on the priestly garments of the elder brother, 
that in them you may obtain the blessing; put on the Spirit and grace of 
Christ for sanctification; “put on the new man,” Eph. iv. 24; get the habit of 
race confirmed, the acts of it quickened. Jesus Christ is the best clothing for 
hristians to adorn themselves with, to arm themselves with ; it is decent, dis- 
tinguishing, dignifying, and defending. Without Christ we are naked, de- 
formed; all other things are filthy rags, fig-leaves, a sorry shelter. God has 
provided us coats of skins, large, strong, warm, and durable. By baptism we 
have in profession put on Christ, Gal. iii. 27. Let us do it in truth and sin- 
cerity. “The Lord Jesus Christ.” Put him on as Lord to rule you, as Jesus 
to save you, and in both as Christ anointed and appointed by the Father to 
this ruling, saving work. : 

Thirdly. How to walk. When we are up and dressed, we are not to sit still 
in an affected closeness and privacy, as monks and hermits. What have we 
good clothes for, but to appear abroad in them. “ Let us walk.” Christianity 
teaches us how to walk so as to please God, whose eye is upon us; 1 Thes. iv. 1, 
* Walk honestly as in the day:” compare Hph. v. 8, ** Walk as children of the 
light.” Our conversation must be as becomes the Gospel. “ Walk honestly ;” 
evoxnudves, decently, and becomingly, so as to credit your profession, and to 
adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour, and recommend religion in its beauty 
to others. Christians should be in a special manner careful to carry themselves 
well in those things wherein men have an eye upon them, and to study that 
which is lovely and of good report. Particularly, here are three pair of sins 
we are cautioned against. 1. We must not walk in rioting and drunkenness; 
abstain from all excess in eating and drinking. We must not give the least 
countenance to revelling, not indulge our sensual appetite in any private 
excesses. Christians must not overcharge their hearts with surfeiting and 
drunkenness, Zu. xxi. 34. This is not walking as in the day; for “they that 
are drunk are drunk in the night,” 1 Thes.v.7. 2. “Not in chambering and 
wantonness;” not in any of those lusts of the flesh, those works of darkness, 
which are forbidden in the seventh commandment. Downright adultery and 
fornication is the chambering forbidden; lascivious thoughts and affections 
lascivious looks, words, books, songs, gestures, dances, dalliances, which lead 
to, and are degrees of, that uncleanness, are the wantonness here forbidden; 
whatsoever transgresseth the pure and sacred law of chastity and modesty. 
3. “ Not in strife and envying.” ‘These are also works of darkness; for, though 
the acts and instances of strife and envy are very common, yet none are willing 
to own the principles, or to acknowledge themselves envious and contentious. 
It may be the lot of the best saints to be envied aud striven with; but to strive 
and to envy ill become the disciples and followers of the peaceable and humble 
Jesus. Where there is riot and drunkenness, there use to be chambering and 
wantonness, and strife and envy. Solomon puts them all together, Pr. xxiii. 29, 
&c. Those that tarry long at the wine, ver. 30, have contentions and wounds 
without cause, ver. 29, and their eyes behold strange women, ver. 33. 

Fourthly. What provision to make; ver. 14, “ Make not provision for the 
fiesh.” Be not careful about the body. Our great care must be to provide for 
our souls. But must we take no care about our bodies? Must we not provide 
for them when they need it? Yes, but two things are here forbidden: 1. Per- 
plexing ourselves with an inordinate care, intimated in those words, mpdvoray ju 
moeiabe; be not solicitous in forecasting for the body, do not stretch your wits, 
nor set your thoughts upon the tenter-hooks, in making this provision; be not 
careful and encumbered about it, do not take thought, Mat. vi. 31. It forbids 
an anxious, encumbering care. 2. Indulging ourselves in an irregular desire. 
We are not forbidden barely to provide for the body, it is a lamp that must be 
supplied with oil, but we are forbidden “to fulfil the lusts thereof.” The neces- 
sities of the body must be considered, but the lusts of it must not be gratified. 
Natural desires must be answered, but wanton appetites must be checked and 
denied. To ask meat for our necessities is duty, we are taught to pray for daily 
bread; but to ask meat for our lusts is provoking, Ps. Ixxviii. 18. Those who 
profess to walk in the Spirit must not fulfil the lusts of the flesh, Gal. v. 16. 

(The former verses, 11, 12, tell us, it is time to rise, and call us to put on our 
clothes, and, being soldiers, our arms. Ver. 13 directeth our behaviour and 
employment throughout the day. The last verse doth shortly, and clearly, fold 
up both together.——It contains the words the very reading of which wrought 
so with Augustine, that, of a licentious young man, he turned a holy faithful 
servant of Jesus Christ. While you were without Christ you had no higher 
nor other business to do but to attend and serve the flesh; but once having 
put him on, you are other men, and other manners do become you. There is 
a transcendent sweetness in Christ, that puts the flesh out of credit. “ Put on 
Christ,” thy royal robe, and “make no provision for the flesh.” A soul clothed 
with Christ, stooping to any sinful delight, or an ardent pursuit of any thing 
earthly, though lawful, doth wonderfully indignify itself. Oh! raise up your 
spirits, you that pretend to any thing in Christ; delight in him, and let his love 
satisfy you at all times. What need you go a-begging elsewhere? All you 
would add makes you the poorer, abates so much of your enjoyment of him; 
and what can compensate that ? “Put on the Lord Jesus,” and then view your- 
selves, and see if you be fit to be slaves to flesh and earth. These two, “put on 
the Lord Jesus,” and “make no provision for the flesh,” are directly the repre- 
sentation of the church,—a woman clothed with the sun, and the moon under her 
feet, needed borrow no beauty from fOr any thing under it.—Abp. Leighton.] 
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The apostle having in the former chapter directed our carriage one towards another in 
civil things, and prescribed the sacred laws of justice, peaceableness, and order, to be 
observed by us as members of the commonwealth, comes in this and part of the follow- 
ing chapter in like manner to direct our demeanour one towards another in sacred 
things, which pertain more immediately to conscience and religion, and which we 
observe as members of the church. Particularly he gives rules how to manage our 
different apprehensions about indifferent things; inthe management of which, it seems, 
there was something amiss among the Roman Ciristians to whom he wrote, which he 
here labours to redress. But the rules are general, and of standing use in the church, 
for the preservation of that Christian love, which he had so earnestly pressed in tbe 
foregoing chapter as the fulfilling of the law. It is certain, nothing is more threatening, 
nor more often fatal to Christian societies, than the contentions and divisions of their 
members. By these wounds the life and soul of religion doth expire. Now, in this 
chapter we are furnished with the sovereign balm of Gilead; the blessed apostle pre- 
scribes like a wise physician: ‘‘ Why then is not the hurt of the daughter of my people 
recovered,” but because his directions are not followed? This chapter, rightly under- 
stood, made use of, and lived up to, would set things to rights, and heal us all. 


IM that is weak in the faith 
.S receive ye, but not to doubt- 
S27 fal disputations. 2 For one 
G (p., believeth that he may eat all 
\\,//~ things : another, who is weak, 
i 3 Let not 


> eateth herbs. 
~ him that eateth despise him 
that eateth not; and let not 
him which eateth not judge 

SS him that eateth: for God 
hath 4 Who art thou that judgest 
another man’s servant? to his own master he stand- 
eth or falleth. Yea, he shall be holden up: for 
God is able to make him stand. 65 One man 
esteemeth one day above another: another esteemeth 
every day alike. Let every man be fully persuaded 
in his own mind. 6 He that regardeth the day, 
regardeth 2¢ unto the Lord; and he that regardeth 
not the day, to the Lord he doth not regard i. 
He that eateth, eateth to the Lord, for he giveth 
God thanks; and he that eateth not, to the Lord he 
eateth not, and giveth God thanks. 7 For none of 
us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself. 
8 For whether we live, we live unto the Lord; and 
whether we die, we die unto the Lord: whether we 
live therefore, or die, we are the Lord’s, 9 For to 
this end Christ both died, and rose, and revived, that 
he might be Lord both of the dead and living. 
10 But why dost thou judge thy brother? or why 
dost thou set at nought thy brother? for we shall 
all stand before the judgment seat of Christ. 11 For 
it is written, As I live, saith the Lord, every knee 
shall bow to me, and every tongue shall confess to 
God. 12 So then every one of us shall give account 
of himself to God. 13 Let us not therefore judge 
one another any more: but judge this rather, that no 
man put a stumblingblock or an occasion to fall in 
his brother’s way. 14 I know, and am persuaded 
by the Lord Jesus, that there is nothing unclean of 
itself: but to him that esteemeth any thing to be 
unclean, to him 27s unclean. 15 But if thy brother 
be grieved with thy meat, now walkest thou not 
charitably. Destroy not him with thy meat, for 
whom Christ died. 16 Let not then your good be 
evil spoken of: 17 For the kingdom of God is not 
meat and drink; but righteousness, and peace, and 
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joy in the Holy Ghost. 18 For he that in these 
things serveth Christ 7s acceptable to God, and 
approved of men. 19 Let us therefore follow after 
the things which make for peace, and things where- 
with one may edify another. 20 For meat destroy 
not the work of God. All things indeed are pure; 
but 7é zs evil for that man who eateth with offence. 
21 It is good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, 
nor any thing whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is 
offended, or is made weak. 22 Hast thon faith? 
have it to thyself before God. Happy zs he that 
condemneth not himself in that thing which he al- 
loweth. 23 And he that doubteth is damned if he 
eat, because he eateth not of faith: for whatsoever 2s 
not of faith is sin. 
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UNCLEAN ANIMALS.—ver. 14. 


ave in this chapter, : { 

met ae account of the unhappy contention which had broken ont in the 
Christian church. Our Master had foretold that offences would come; and it 
seems so they did, for want of that wisdom and love which would have pre- 
vented them, and kept up union among them. ing ot 

1. There was a difference among them about the distinction of meats and 
days. Those are the two things instanced in. There might be other the like 
occasions of difference, while these made the most noise, and were most taken 
notice of. ‘The case was this: the members of the Christian church at Rome 
were some of them originally Gentiles, and others of them Jews. We find 
Jews at Rome believing, Acts xxviii. 24. Now those that had been Jews were 
trained up in the observance of the ceremonial appointments touching meats 
and days. This, which had been bred in the bone with them, would hardly 
be got out of the flesh, even after they turned Christians ; especially with some 
of them, who were not easily weaned from what they had long been wedded 
to. They were not well instructed touching the cancelling of the ceremonial 
law by the death of Christ, and therefore retained the ceremonial institutions, 
and practised accordingly, while other Christians, that understood themselves 
better, and knew their Christian liberty, made no such difference. : ¥ 

Ist. Concerning meats; ver. 2, “ One believeth that he may eat all things, 
that is, he is wall satisfied that the ceremonial distinction of meats into clean 
and unclean is no longer in force, but that every creature of God is good, and 
nothing to be refused, —‘ nothing unclean of itself,” ver. 14. This he was 
assured of, not only from the general tenor and scope of the Gospel, but par- 
ticularly from the revelation which Peter, the apostle of the circumcision, (and 
therefore more immediately concerned in it,) had to this purpose, Acis x. 15, 28. 
This the strong Christian is clear in, and practiseth accordingly ; eating what 
is set before him, and asking no question for conscience’ sake, 1 Cor. x. 27. On 
the other hand, “another, who is weak,” is dissatisfied in this point, is not clear 
in his Christian liberty, but rather inclines to think that the meats forbidden by 


the law remain still unclean; and therefore, to keep at a distance from them | 


he will eat no flesh at all, but “eateth herbs,” contenting himself only with the 
fruits of the earth. See to what degrees of mortification and self-denial a 
tender conscience will submit. None knows but they that experience it how 
great both the restraining and the constraining power of conscience is. 
2nd. Concerning days, ver. 5. Those that thought themselves still under some 
kind of obligation by the ceremonial law, esteemed “one day above another, 
pt up a respect to the times of the passover, pentecost, new moons, and feasts 
of tabernacles; thought those days better than other days, and solemnized 
em accordingly with particular observances, binding themselves to some 
religious rest and exercise on those days. Those who knew that all these 
things were abolished and done away by Christ’s coming esteemed every any 
ike. We must understand it with an kt of the Lord’s aay, which all 
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Christians unanimously observed; but they made no account, took no notice, 
of those antiquated festivals of the Jews. Here the apostle speaks of the dis.- 
tinction of meats and days as athing indifferent, when it went no farther than 
the opinion and practice of some particular persons, who had been trained up 
all their days to such observances, and therefore were the more excusable if 
they hardly parted with them. But in the epistle to the Galatians, where 
he deals with those that were originally Gentiles, but were influenced by some 
Judaizing teachers, not only to believe such a distinction, and to practise 
accordingly, but to lay a stress upon it as necessary to salvation, and to make 
the observation of the Jewish festivals public and congregational; here the 
case was altered, and it is charged upon them as the frustrating of the design 
of the Gospel, falling from grace, Gal. iv.9—11. ‘These here did it out of weak- 
ness, the Galatians did it out of wilfulness and wickedness, and therefore the 
apostle handles them thus differently. This epistle is supposed to have been 
written some time before that to the Galatians. The apostle seems willing to 
let the ceremonial law wither by degrees, and to let it have an honourable 
burial. Now these weak Romans seem to be only following it weeping to its 
grave, but those Galatians were raking it out of its ashes. 

2. It was not so much the difference itself that did the mischief as the mis~ 
management of the difference, making it a bone of contention. 

Ist. ‘hose that were strong, and knew their Christian liberty, and made use 
of it, did despise the weak who did not; whereas they should have pitied them, 
and helped them, and afforded them meek and friendly instruction, they 
trampled upon them as silly, and humoursome, and superstitious, for scrupling 
those things which they knew to be lawful. So apt are those that have know- 
ledge to be puffed up with it, and to look disdainfully and scornfully upon their 

rethren. 

2nd. Those that were weak, and durst, not use their Christian liberty, did 
judge and censure the strong who did, as if they were loose Christians, carnal 
professors, that cared not what they did, but walked at all adventures, and 
stuck at nothing. They judged them as breakers of the law, contemners of 
God’s ordinance, and the like. Such censures as these discovered a great deal 
of rashness and uncharitableness, and would doubtless tend much to the alien- 
ating of affection. Well, this was the disease, and we see it remaining in the 
church to this day. The like differences, in like manner mismanaged, are still 
the disturbers of the church’s peace. But, 

Secondly. We have proper directions and suggestions laid down for allaying 
this contention, and preventing the ill consequences of it. ‘The apostle, as a 
wise physician, prescribes proper remedies for the disease, which are made up 
of rules and reasons. Such gentle methods doth he take, with such ords 
of a man doth he draw them together, not by excommunicating, suspending, and 
silencing either side, but by persuading them both to a mutual forbearance. 
And, as a faithful daysman, he lays his hand upon them both; reasoning the 
case with the strong, that they should not be so scornful, and with the weak, 
that they should not be so censorious. And if the contending parties will but 
submit to this fair arbitration, each abate of his rigour, and sacrifice their 
differences to their graces, all will be well quickly. Let us observe the rules 
he gives, some to the strong, and some to the weak, and some to both, for they 
are interwoven; and reduce the reasons to their proper rules. 

1. Those that are weak must be received, “but not to doubtful disputa- 
tions,” ver. 1. Take this for a general rule; spend your zeal in those thittes 
wherein you and all the people of God are agreed, and do not dispute about 
matters that are doubtful. Receive him, tpoc\aufavecbe, take him to you, bid 
him welcome, receive him with the greatest affection and tenderness ; porrigite 
manum, (so the Syriac,)—‘lend him your hand,’ to help him, to fetch him to 
you, to encourage him. ‘Receive him” into your company, and converse, and 
communion, entertain him with readiness and condescension, and treat him 
with all possible endearments. “ Receive him,” not to quarrel with him, and 
to argue about. uncertain points that are in controversy, which will but con- 
found him, and fill his head with ash notions,—perplex him, and shake his 
faith. Let not your Christian friends ip and fellowship be disturbed with 
such vain janglings, and strifes of words. “ Not to judge his doubtful thoughts,” 
so the margin; that is, not to pump out his weak sentiments concerning those 
things which he is in doubt about, that you may censure and condemn him. 
Receive him, not to expose him, but to instruct and strengthen him: see 
1 Cor. i. 103 Phil. iii. 15, 16. 

2. Those that are strong must by no means Ley the weak, nor those that 
are weak judge the strong, ver. 3. This is levelled directly against the fault 
of each party. It is seldom that any such contention is but there is a fault on 
both sides; and both must mend. He argues against both these jointly: we 
must not despise or judge our brethren. Why so? : 

Ist. Because God hath received them; and we reflect upon him if we reject 
those whom he hath received. God never cast off any one that had true grace, 
though he were but weak in it; never broke the bruised reed. Strong believers 
and weak believers, those that eat, and those that eat not, if they be true 
believers, are accepted of God. It will be good for us to put this question to 
ourselves when we are tempted to carry it scornfully towards our brethren, 
to disdain and censure them, Hath not God owned them? and if he hath dare 
Idisown them? Nay, God doth not only receive them, but hold them up, ver. 4. 
You think he that eateth will fall by his presumption, or that he that eateth 
not will sink under the weight of his own fears and scruples. But if they 
have true faith, and an eye to God, the one in the intelligent use of his Chris- 
tian liberty, and the other in the conscientious forbearance of it, they shall be 
held up, the one in his integrity, and the other in his comfort. This hope is 
built upon the power of God; for “ God is able to make him stand;” and, being 
able, no doubt he is willing to exert that power for the preservation of those 
that are his own. In reference to spiritual difficulties and dangers, our own 
and others, much of our hope and comfort is grounded upon the Divine power, 
1 Pet. i. 5; Jude 24. y 

2nd, Because they are servants to their own Master; yer. 4, “ Who art thou 
that judgest another man’s servant?” We reckon it a piece of ill manners to 
wcadle with other people’s servants, and to find fault with them, and censure 
them. Weak and strong Christians are indeed our brethren, but they are not 
our servants. This rash judging is reproyed, Jas. iii. 1, under the notion of 
being many masters. We make ourselves our brethren’s masters, and do in 
effect usurp the throne of God, when we take upon us thus to judge them ; 
especially to judge their thoughts and intentions, which are out of our view ; 
to judge their persons and state, concerning which it is hard to conclude by 
those few indications which fall within our cognizance. God sees not as man 
sees; and he is their Master, and not we. In judging and censuring our 
brethren, we meddle with that which doth not belong tous. We have work 
enough to do at home; and, if we must needs be judging, let us exercise our 
faculty upon our own hearts and ways, “To his own Master he stands or 
falls,” that is, his doom will be according to his Master’s sentence, and not 
according: to ours. How well for us is it that we are not to stand or fall by 
the judgment one of another, but by the righteous and unerring judgment of 
God, which is according to truth! While thy brother’s cause is betore thy 
judgment, it is coram non judice,— before one who is not the judge ;’ the court 
of heaven is the proper court for trial, where, and where only, the sentence 
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is definitive and concluding; and to which, if his heart be upright, he may 
comfortably appeal from thy rash censure. _ i y 
3rd. Because both the one and the other, if they be true believers, are right 
for the main, have an eye to God, and do approve themselves to God in what 
they do, ver. 6. “He that regardeth the day,” that makes conscience of 
observing the Jewish fasts and festivals, not imposing it upon others, nor 
laying a stress upon it, but willing to be, as he thinks, on the surer side, as 
thinking there is no harm in resting from worldly labours, and worshipping 
God on those days, it is well. We have reason to think, because in other things 
he carries himself like a good Christian, that in this also his eye is single, and 
that he “regardeth it unto the Lord,” and God will accept of his honest inten- 
tion, though he be under a mistake about the observation of days; for the 
sincerity and uprightness of the heart was never rejected for the weakness and 
infirmity of the head: so good a Master do we serve. On the other hand, “he 
that regardeth not the day,” that doth not make a difference between one day 
and another; doth not call one day holy and another profane; one day lucky 
and another unlucky, but esteemeth every day alike, he doth not do it out of 
a spirit of opposition, contradiction, or contempt of his brother. If he be a 
good Christian he doth not, he dares not, do it from such a principle; and 
therefore we charitably conclude, that “to the Lord he doth not regard it.” 
He therefore makes no such difterence of days, because he knows God hath 
made none; and therefore intends his honour in endeavouring to dedicate every 
day to him. So for the other instance; “ He that eateth” whatever is set 
before him, though it be blood, though it be swine’s flesh, if it be food con- 
venient for him, he “eateth to the Lord.” He understands the liberty that God 
hath granted him, and uses it to the glory of God, with an eye to his wisdom 
and goodness, in enlarging our allowance now under the Gospel, and taking 
off the yoke of legal restraints; ““and he giveth God thanks” for the variety 
of food he hath, and the liberty he hath to eat it, and that in those things his 
conscience is not fettered. On the other hand, he “that eateth not” those 
meats which were forbidden by the ceremonial law, “to the Lord he eateth 
not.” It is for God’s sake, because he is afraid of offending God by eating that 
which he is sure was once prohibited; “and he giveth God thanks” too that 
there is enough beside. If he conscientiously deny himself that which he 
takes to be forbidden fruit, yet he blesseth God that of other trees in the 
parcen he may freely eat. Thus while both have an eye to God in what they 

o, and approve themselves to him in their integrity, why should either of them 
be judged or despised? Observe, Whether we eat flesh or eat herbs, it is a 
thankful regard to God, the Author and Giver of all our mercies, that sane- 
tifies and sweetens it. Bishop Sanderson, in his thirty-fourth sermon, upon 
1 Tim. iv. 4, justly makes this observation: ‘It appears by this, that saying 
grace’ (as we commonly call it, perhaps from 1 Cor. x. 30,) ‘before and after 
meat, was the common known practice of the church, among Christians of all 
sorts, weak and strong. An ancient, commendable, apostolical, Christian 
practice, derived down from Christ’s example, through all the ages of the 
church, Mat. xiv.19; xv. 36; Lu.ix.16; Jno. vi. 8; Mat. xxvi.30; Acts xxvii. 35; 
blessing the creatures in the name of God before we use them, and blessing 
the name of God for them after, both included; for evAoyetv and edxapioretvy are 
used promiscuously.’ 

To clear this argument against rash judging and despising, he shews how 
essential it is to true Christianity to have a regard to God, and not to ourselves, 
which, therefore, unless the contrary do manifestly appear, we must presume 
concerning those that in lesser things differ from us. Observe his description 
of true Christians, taken from their end and aim, ver. 7, 8, and the ground of 
it, ver. 9. 

First. Our end and aim, Not self, but the Lord. As the particular end 
specifies the action, so the general scope and tendency specifies the state. If 
we would know what way we walk in we must inquire what end we walk 
towards. lst. Not to self. We have learned to deny ourselves, that was our 
first lesson; ‘‘ None of us liveth to himself.” This is a thing in which all the 
people of God are one, however they differ in other things; though some are 
weak and others are strong, yet both agree in this, not to live to themselves. 
Not one that hath given up his name to Christ is allowedly a self-seeker ; it is 
contrary to the foundation of true Christianity. We neither live to ourselves 
nor die to ourselves, that is, we are not our own masters, not our own pro- 
prietors; we are not at our own dispose. The business of our lives is not to 
please ourselves, but to please God. ‘The business of our deaths, which we are 
every day exposed to, and delivered to, is not to make ourselves talked of ; we 
run not such hazards out of vain-glory, while we are dying daily. When we 
come to die actually, neither is that to ourselves; it is not barely that we would 
be unclothed, and eased of the burthen of the flesh, but it is to the Lord, that 
we may depart and be with Christ,—may be present with the Lord. 2nd. But 
to the Lord, ver. 8, to the Lord Christ, to whom all power and judgment is 
committed, and in whose name we are taught as Christians to do every thing 
we do, Col. iii. 17; with an eye to the will of Christ as our rule, to the glory of 
Christ as our end, Phil. i. 21. Christ is the gain we aim at, living and dying. 
We live to glorify him in all the actions and affairs of life; we die, whether 
a natural or a violent death, to glorify him, and to go to be glorified with him. 
Christ is the centre in which all the lines .of life and death do meet. This is 
true Christianity, which makes Christ all in-all. So that whether “we live 
or die, we are the Lord’s;” devoted to him, depending on him, designed and 
designing for him. Though some Christians are weak, and others strong, and 
they of different sizes, capacities, apprehensions, and practices in lesser things, 
yet they are all the Lord’s,—all eyeing, and serving, and approving themselves 
to Christ; and are accordingly owned and accepted of him. Is it for us then 
to judge or despise them, as if we were their masters, and they were to make 
it their business to please us, and to stand or fall by our dooms ? 

Secondly. The ground of this, ver. 9. It is grounded upon Christ’s absolute 
sovereignty and dominion, which was the fruit and end of his death and resur- 
rection. “To this end he both died, and rose, and revived” (he being risen, 
entered upon a heavenly life, the glory which he had before) “that he might be 
Lord both of dead and living,” that is, that he might be universal monarch, 
Lord of all, Acts x. 36, all the animate and inanimate creatures; for he is head 
over all things to the church. He is Lord of those that are living, to rule them; 
of those that are dead, to revive them, and raise them up. This was that name 
above every name, which God gave him as the reward of his humiliation, 
Phil. ii. 8,9. It was after he had died and risen that he said, “ All power is 
given unto me,” Mat. xxviii. 18; and presently he exerts that power in issuing 
out commissions, ver. 19, 20. Now if Christ paid so dear for his dominion over 
souls and consciences, and has such a just and undisputed right to exercise that 
dominion, we must not so much as seem to invade it, or intrench upon it by 
judging the consciences of our brethren, and arraigning them at our bar. 
When we are ready to reproach and reflect upon the name and memory of 
those that are dead and gone, and to pass a censure upon them, (which some 
the rather do, because such judgments of the dead are more likely to pass 
uncontrolled and uncontradicted,) we must consider that Christ is Lord of the 
dead, as well as of the living. If they are dead they have already given up their 
account, and let that suffice. 

And this leads to another reason BE RioshInoelns and despising; namely, 
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4th. Because both the one and the other must shortly give an account, 
ver. 10—12 A believing regard to the judgment of the great day would silence 
all these rash jndgings. ‘‘ Why dost thou” that art weak, “judge thy brother” 
that is strong? “and why dost thou” that art strong, “set at nought thy 
brother” that is weak? Why is all this clashing, and contradicting, and cen- 
suring among Christians? ‘We shall all stand before the judgment-seat of 
Christ,” 2 Cor. v. 10. Christ will be the judge, and he has both authority and 
ability to determine men’s eternal state according to their works, and before 
him we shall stand as persons to be tried, and to give up an account; expecting 
our final doom from him, which will be eternally conclusive. To illustrate 
this, ver. 11, he quotes a passage out of the Old Testament, which speaks of 
Christ’s universal sovereignty and dominion, and that established with an 
oath; “ As L Jive,” saith the Lord, “ every knee shall bow to me.” It is quoted 
from Isa. xlv. 23: there it is, “Ihave sworn by myself ;” here it is, “ As I live.” 
So that whenever God saith, “As I live,” it is to be interpreted as swearing by 
himself; for it is God’s prerogative to have life in himself. There is a farther 
ratification of it there, “The word is gone out of my mouth.” It is a prophecy 
in general of Christ’s dominion; and here very fitly applied to the judgment of 
the great day, which will be the highest and most illustrious exercise of that 
dominion. Here is a proof of Christ’s godhead; he is the Lord, and he is God, 
equal with the Father. Divine honour is due to him, and must be paid. It is 
paid to God through him as Mediator. God will judge the world by him, 
Acts xvii. 31. The bowing of the knee to him, and the confession made with 
the tongue, are but outward expressions of inward adoration and praise. 
Every knee and every tongue, either freely or by force. 

First. All his friends do it freely; are made willing in the day of his power, | 
Grace is the soul’s cheerful, entire, and avowed subjection to Jesus Christ. 
lst. Bowing to him; the understanding bowed to his truths, the will to his 
laws, the whole man to his authority ; and this expressed by the bowing of the 
knee, the posture of adoration and prayer. It is proclaimed before our Joseph, 
“Bow the knee,” Gen. xli. 43. Though bodily exercise alone profits little, 
yet, as it is guided by inward fear and reverence, it is accepted. 2nd. Con- 
fessing to him; acknowledging his glory, grace, and greatness, acknowledging 
our oy meanness and vileness; confessing our sins to him, so some under- 
stand it. 

Secondly. All his foes shall be constrained to do it, whether they will or no. 
When he shall come in the clouds, and every eye shall see him, then, and not 
till then, will all those promises which speak of his victories over his enemies 
and their subjection to him, have their full and complete accomplishment. 
Then his foes shall be his footstool, and all his enemies shall lick the dust. 
Hence he concludes, ver. 12, “ Every one of us shall give account of himself to 
God.” We must not give account for others, nor they for us; but every one 
for himself. We must give an account how we have spent our time; how we 
have improved our opportunities; what we have done, and how we have done 
it. ren therefore, lst. We have little to do to judge others, for they are not 
accountable to us, nor are we accountable for them; Gal. ii. 6, * Whatsoever 
they were, it maketh no matter to me, God accepteth no man’s person.” What- 
ever they are, and whatever they do, they must give account to their own 
master, and not to us. If we can in any thing be helpers of their joy, it is weil; 
but we have not dominion over their faith. And, 2nd. We have the more to do 
to judge ourselves; we have an account of our own to make up, and that is 
enough for us; “let every man prove his own work,” Gal. vi. 4, state his own 
accounts, search his own heart and life. Let that take up his thoughts, and he 
that is strict in judging himself, and abasing himself, will not be apt to judge 
and despise his brother. Let all these differences be referred to the arbitration 
of Christ at the great day. 

5th. Because the stress of Christianity is not to be laid upon these things, 
nor are they at all essential to religion, either on the one side or on the other. 
This is his reason, ver. 17, 18, which is reducible to this branch of exhortation: 
Why should you spend your zeal either for or against those things which are 
so minute and inconsiderable in religion? Some make it a reason why, in case 
of offence likely to be taken we should refrain the use of our Christian liberty ; 
but it seems directed in general against that heat about those things which he 
ee on both sides. “The kingdom of God is not meat,” &e, Observe 
ere, 

First. The nature of true Christianity, what it is. It is here called, “the 
kingdom of God;” it is a religion intended to rule us, a kingdom; it stands in 
a true and hearty subjection to God’s power and dominion. The gospel dis- 
pensation is in a special manner called the kingdom of God, in distinction from 
the legal dispensation, Mat. iii. 2; iv. 17. : 

Ist. It “is not meat and drink.” It doth not consist either in using or abstain- 
ing from such and such meats and drinks. Christianity gives no rule in that 
case either one way or other. The Jewish religion consisted much in meats 
and drinks, Heb. ix. 10; abstaining from some meats religiously, Lev. xi. 23 
eating other meats religiously; as in several of the sacrifices, part of which 
were to be eaten before the Lord. But all those appointments are now 
abolished, and are no more, Col. ii. 21, 22. The matter is left at large; “every 
creature of God is good,” 1 Tim.iv. 4. So, as to other things, it is neither cir- 
cumcision nor uncircumcision, Gal. v. 6; vi. 15; 1 Cor. vii. 19. It is not being 
of this party and persuasion, of this or the other opinion in lesser things, that 
will recommend us to God. It will not be asked at the great day who ate 
flesh, and who ate herbs; who kept holidays, and who did not; nor.will it be 
asked who was conformist, and who was nonconformist; but asked who feared 
God and worked righteousness, and who did not. Nothing more destructive to 
true Christianity than placing it in modes, and forms, and circumstantials, 
which eat out the essentials. : 

2nd. It is “righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” These are 
some of the essentials of Christianity ; things in which all the people of God 
are agreed, in the pursuit of which we must spend our zeal, and which we 
must mind with an excelling care. Righteousness, peace, and joy, are very 
comprehensive words; and each of them includes much both of the foundation 
and the superstructure of religion. Might I limit the sense of them, it should 
be thus: As to God, our_great concern is righteousness, to appear before him 
justified by the merit of Christ’s death, sanctified by the Spirit of his grace; for 
the righteous Lord loveth righteousness: as to our brethren, it is peace; to 
live in peace, and love, and charity with them; following peace with all men; 
Christ came into the world to be the ere) peacemaker: as to ourselves, it is 
“joy in the Holy Ghost;” that spiritual joy which is wrought by the blessed 
Spirit in the hearts of believers, which respects God as their reconciled Father, 
and heaven as their expected home. Next to our compliance with God, the 
life of religion consists in our complacency in him; to delight ourselves always 
in the Lord. Surely we serve a good Master, who makes peace and joy so 
essential to our religion. ‘Then, and then only, we may expect peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost, when the foundation is laid in righteousness, Jsa. xxxii. 17. 

3rd. It is in these things to serve Christ, ver. 18; to do all this out of a 
respect to Christ himself as our Master, to his will as our rule, and to his 
glory as our end. ‘That which puts an acceptableness upon all our good 
duties is a regard to Christ in the doing of them. We are to serve his inter 
and designs in the world, which are in the first place to reconcile us to God, 
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and then to reconcile us one to another. What is Christianity but the serving 
of Christ? And we may well afford to serve him who for us and for our sal- 
vation took upon him the form of a servant. 

Secondly. The advantages of it. He that duly observeth these things, Ist. Is 


acceptable to God. God is well pleased with such a one, though he be not in | 


every thing just of our length. He hath the love and favour of God; his person, 
his performances, are acceptest of God, and we need no more to make us happy. 


If God now acceptest thy works, thou mayest eat thy bread with joy. Those | 


are most pleasing to God that are best pleased with him; and they are those 
that abound most in peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. 2nd. He is approved 


of men, that is, of all wise and good men, and the opinion of others is not to || 


be regarded. The persons and things which are acceptable to God should 
be approved of us. Should not we be pleased with that which God is pleased 
with? What is it to be sanctified, but to be of God’s mind? Observe, The 
approbation of men is not to be slighted; for we must “provide things honest 
in the sight of all men,” and study those things that “are lovely and of good 
report.” But the acceptance of God is to be desired and aimed at in the first 
place, because sooner or later God will bring all the world to be of his mind. 

3. Another rule here given is this, that in these doubtful things every one not 
only may, but must, walk according to the light that God hath given him. This 
is laid down ver. 5, “ Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind,” that 
is, practise according to your own judgment in those things, and leave others 
to do so too. o not censure the practice of others, let them enjoy their own 
opinion; if they be persuaded in their own mind that they ought to do so and 
so, do not condemn them; but if your sober sentiments be otherwise, do not 
make their practice a rule to you, any more than you must prescribe yours as a 
rule tothem. Take heed of acting contrary to the dictates of a doubting con- 
science. First be persuaded that what you do is lawful, before you venture to 
do it. In doubtful things it is good keeping on the sure side of the hedge. Ifa 
weak Christian doubt whether it be lawful to eat flesh, while he remains under 
that doubt he had best forbear, till he be fully persuaded in his own mind. We 
must not pin our faith upon any one’s sleeve, or make others’ practice our rule; 
but follow the dictates of our own understanding. To this purpose he argues, 
ver. 14, 23; which two verses explain this, and give us a rule not to act against 
the dictates, 

Ist. Of a mistaken conscience, ver. 14. If a thing be indifferent, so that it is 
not in itself a sin not to do it, if we really think it a sin to do it, it is to us a sin, 
though not to others, because we act against our consciences, though mistaken 
and misinformed. He instanceth in the case in hand, concerning the difference 
of meats. Observe, 

First. His own clearness in this matter. “I know and am persuaded,”—that 
is, I am fully persuaded, [ am acquainted with my Christian liberty, and am 
satisfied in it, without any doubt or scruple,—* that there is nothing unclean of 
itself ;” that is, no kind of meat that lies under any ceremonial uncleanness, nor 
is forbidden to be eaten, if it be food proper for human bodies. Several kinds 
of meat were forbidden to the Jews, that in that as in other things they might 
be a peculiar and separate people, Lev. xi. 44; Dew. xiv.2,3. Sin had brought a 
curse upon the whole creation, “ Cursed is the ground for thy sake;” the use of 
the creatures, and dominion over them, was forfeited, so that to man they were 
all unclean, Jit. i. 15. In token of which, God in the ceremonial law prohibited 
the use of some, to shew what he might have done concerning all; but now 
Christ has removed the curse, the matter is set at large again, and that prohi- 
bition is taken away. Therefore he saith he was persuaded by the Lord Jesus, 
not only as the author of that persuasion, but as the ground of it; it was built 
upon the efficacy of Christ’s death, which removed the curse, took off the for- 
feiture, and restored our right to the creatures in general, and consequently 
put a period to that particular distinguishing prohibition. So that now there is 
nothing unclean of itself, every creature of God is good; ‘nothing common,’ so 
the margin, ovdév kowdv; nothing which is common to others to eat, from the use 
of which the professors of religion are restrained. Nothing profane; in this 
sense the Jews used the word common. It is explained by the word dkOuproy, 
Acts x. 14; nothing common or unclean. It was not only from the revelation 
made to Peter in this matter, but from the tenor and tendency of the whole 
Gospel, and the manifest design of Christ’s death in general, that Paul learned 
to count pie common or unclean. This was Paul’s own clearness, and he 
practised accordingly. 

Secondly. But here is a caution he gives to those who had not that clearness 
in this matter which he had. “To him that esteemeth any thing to be unclean,” 
though it be his error, yet “to him it is unclean.” This particular case thus 
determined gives a general rule, that he that doth a thing which he verily 
believeth to be unlawful, however the thing be in itself, to him it is asin. This 
ariseth from that unchangeable law of our creation, which is, that our wills, 
in all their choices, motions and directions, should follow the dictates of our 
understandings. This is the order of nature; which order is broken if the 
understanding (though misguided) tell us that such a thing is a sin, and yet we 
will doit. This is a will to do evil; for, if it appears to us to be sin, there is 
the same pravity and corruption of the will in the doing of it as if really it 
were a sin; and therefore we ought not to do it. Not that it is in the power of 
any man’s conscience to alter the nature of the action in itself, but only as to 
himself. It must be understood likewise with this proviso: though men’s 
judgments and opinions may make that which is good in itself to become evil 
to them, yet they cannot make that which is evil in itself to beeome good, either 
in itself or to them. If a man were verily persuaded, (it is Dr. Sanderson’s 
instance, Sermon on ch. xiv. 23,) that it were evil to ask his father’s blessing, 
that mispersuasion would make it become evil to him; but if he should be as 
verily persuaded that it were good to curse his father, that would not make it 
become good. The Pharisees taught people to plead conscience, when they 
made corban an excuse for denying relief to their parents, Mat. xv. 5,6, But 
that would not serve any more than Paul’s erroneous conscience would justify 
his rage against Christianity, Acts xxvi. 9; or theirs, Jno. xvi. 2. 

_ 2nd. Nor must we act against the dictates of a doubting conscience. In those 
indifferent things which we are sure it is no sin not to do, and yet are not clear 
‘that it is lawful to do them, we must not do them while we continue under 
those doubts; for “he that doubteth is damned if he eat,” ver. 23, that is, it 
‘turns into sin to him; he is damned, karaxéxp:tax,— he is condemned’ of his own 
conscience, because he “eateth not of faith,” that is, because he doth that 
which he is not fully persuaded he may lawfully do. He is not clear that it is 
lawful for him to eat swine’s flesh, (suppose,) and yetis drawn, notwithstanding 
his doubts, to eat it, because he sees others do it, because he would gratify his 
petite with it, or because he would not be reproached for his singularity. 
ere his own heart cannot but condemn him as a transgressor. Our rule is to 
alk as far as we have obtained, not farther, Phil. iii. 15, 16; “ For whatsoever 
is not of faith is sin.” Taking it in general it is the same with that of the 
apostle, Heb. xi. 6, “ Without faith it is impossible to please God.” Whatever 
we do in religion it will not turn to any good account except we do it from a 
principle of faith, with a believing regard to the will of Christ as our rule, to 
‘the glory of Christ as our end, and to the righteousness of Christ as our plea. 
Here it seems to be taken more strictly; whatever is not of faith, that is, what- 
ever is done while we are not clearly persuaded of the lawfulness of it, is a sin 
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against conscience. He that will venture to do that which his own conscience 
suggests to him to be unlawful, when it is not so in itself, will by a like temp- 


; tation be brought to do that which his conscience tells him is unlawful, when 


itis really so. The spirit of a man is the candle of the Lord, and it is a dan- 
gerous thing to debauch and put a force upon conscience, though it be under a 


| mistake. This seems to be the meaning of that aphorism, which sounds some- 
| what darkly, ver. 22, ‘ 


‘Happy is he that condemneth not himself in that thing 


which he alloweth.” Many a one alloweth himself in practice to do that which 


| yet in his judgment and conscience he condemneth himself for; allows it for 


the sake of the pleasure, profit, or credit of it; allows it in conformity to the 
custom; and yet, whilst he doth it, and pleads for it, his own heart gives him 
the lie, and his conscience condemns him for it. Now, happy is the man who 
so orders his conversation as not in any action to expose himself to the chal- 
lenges and reproaches of his own conscience; that doth not make his own 
heart his adversary, as he must needs do, who doth that which he is not clear 
he may lawfully do. He is happy that hath peace and quietness within; for 
the testimony of conscience will be a soaial cordial in troublesome times ; 
though men condemn us, it is well enough if our own hearts condemn us not 
1 Jno. iii. 21. 

4. Another rule here prescribed is, to those who are clear in these matters, 
and do know their Christian liberty, yet to take heed of using it so as to give 
offence to a weak brother. ‘This is laid down, ver. 13, “Let us not judge one 
another any more;” let it suffice that you have hitherto continued in this 
uncharitable practice, and do so no more. The better to insinuate the exhorta- 


2 


|tion, he puts himself in; “Let us not,” as if he had said, It is what I have 


resolved against, therefore do you leave it. “But judge this rather ;” instead 
of censuring the practice of others, let us look to the conduct of our own, “that 


/no man put a stumblingblock, or an occasion to fall, in his brother’s way,” 


mpdckouj.a n ckKavdadov. We must take heed of saying or doing any thing which 


/Mmay occasion our brother to stumble or fall; the one signifies a lesser, the 


other a greater degree of mischief and offence. 
occasion, 

Ist. Of grief to our brother. One that is weak, and thinks it unlawful to 
eat such and such meats, will be greatly troubled to see thee eat them, out ofa 
concern for the honour of the law which he thinks forbids them, and for the 
good of thy soul which he thinks is wronged by them; especially when thou 
dost it wilfully, and with a seeming presumption, and not with that tenderness, 
and that care to give satisfaction to thy weak brother, which would become 
thee. Christians should take heed of grieving one another, and of saddening 
the hearts of Christ’s little ones: see Wat. xviii. 6, 10. 

2nd. Of guilt to our brother. The former is a stumblingblock, that gives our 
brother a great shake, and is a hindrance and discouragement to him, but this is 
an occasion to fall. If thy weak brother, purely by thine example and influence, 
without any satisfaction received concerning his Christian liberty, be drawn to 
act against his conscience, and to walk contrary to the light he has, and so to 
contract guilt upon his soul, though the thing were lawful to thee, yet not 
being so to him, having not yet thereto attained, thou wast to be blamed for 
giving him the occasion. See this case explained, 1 Cor. viii. 8—11. To the 
same purpose, ver. 21, he recommends it to our care, not to give offence to any 
one by the use of lawful things. “It is good neither to eat flesh nor to drink 
wine ;” these are things lawful indeed, and comfortable, but not necessary to 
the support of human life, and therefore we may and must deny ourselves in 
them, rather than give offence. “It is good,” pleasing to God, profitable to our 
brother, and no harm to ourselves. aniel and his fellows were in better 
liking with pulse and water than they were that ate the portion of the king’s 
meat. Itis a generous piece of self-denial, for which we have Paul’s example, 
1 Cor. viii. 13, ““ If meat make my brother to offend,” he doth not say, I will eat 
no meat, that is to destroy himself, but, “I will eat no flesh,” that is to deny him- 
self, ‘‘ while the world stands.” This is to be extended to all such indifferent 
things, “whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is offended,” is involved either in 
sin or trouble; “or is made weak,” his graces weakened, his comforts weakened, 
his resolutions weakened; ‘‘is made weak,” that is, takes occasion to shew his 
weakness, by his censures and scruples. We must not weaken those that are 
weak; that is to quench the smoking flax, and to break the bruised reed. Ob- 
serve the motives to enforce this caution. 

First. Consider the royal law of Christian love and Lebo T which is hereby 
broken; ver. 15, “If thy brother be grieved with thy meat,” that is, be troubled 
to see thee eat those things which the law of Moses did forbid, which yet thou 
mayest lawfully do, possibly thou art ready to say, Now he talks foolishly and 
weakly, and it is no great matter what he saith; we are apt, in such a case, to 
lay all the blame on that side. _ But the reproof here is given to the stronger 
and more knowing Christian, “Now walkest thou not charitably,” Thus the 
apostle takes part with the weakest, and condemns the defect in love on the 
one side more than the defect in knowledge on the other side, agreeable to 
his principles elsewhere, that the way of love is the “more excellent way,” 
We Gore xi alisien Knowledge puffeth up, but charity edifieth,’ 1 Cor. viii. 1—3. 
“Now walkest thou not charitably.” Charity to the souls of our brethren is 
the best charity. True love would make us tender of their peace and purity, 
and beget a regard to their consciences as well as to our own, Christ deals 
gently with those that have true grace, though they are weak in it. 

Secondly. Consider the design of Christ’s death. “ Destroy not him with thy 
meat for whom Christ died,” ver. 5. 1st. Drawing of a soul to sin threatens 
the destruction of that soul. By shaking his faith, provoking his passion, and 
tempting him to act against the light of his own conscience, thou_dost as much 
as in thee lies destroy him, giving him an occasion to return to Judaism again. 
Mi ao\dve, It notes an utter destruction. _.The beginning of sin is as the letting 
forth of water, we are not sure that it will stop anywhere on this side eternal 
destruction. 2nd. The consideration of the love of Christ in dying for souls 
should make us very tender of the happiness and salvation of souls, and careful 
not to do anything which may obstruct and hinder it. Did Christ quit a life 
for souls, such a life, and shall not we quit a morsel of meat for them? Shall 
we despise those whom Christ valued at so high a rate? Did he think it worth 
while to deny himself so much for them, as to die for them, and shall not we 
think it worth while to deny ourselves so little for them as abstaining from 
flesh comes to? ‘‘ With thy meat.” Thou pleadest that it is thy own meat, 
and thou mayest do what thou wilt with it; but remember that, though 
the meat is thine, the brother offended by it is Christ’s, and a part of his 
purchase. While thou destroyest thy brother, thou art helping forward the 
devil's design, for he is the great destroyer; and, as much as in thee lies, thou 
art crossing the design of Christ, for he is the great Saviour; and dost not onl 
offend thy brother, but offend Christ, for the work of salvation is that whic 
his heart is upon. But are any destroyed for whom Christ died? If we under- 
stand it of the sufficiency and general intendment of Christ’s death, which was 
to save all upon gospel terms, no doubt but multitudes are. If of the particular 
determination of the efficacy of his death to the elect, then, though none that 
were given to Christ shall perish, Jno. vi. 39, yet thou mayest, as much as is in 
thy power, destroy such, No thanks to thee if they be not; by doing that which 
hath a tendency to it, thou dost manifest a great opposition to Christ. Nay, and 
thou mayest utterly destroy some, whose profession may be so justifiable, that 


That which may be an 
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thou art bound to believe, in a judgment of charity, that Christ died for them. 
Compare this with 1 Cor. viii. 10, 11. 

Thirdly. Consider the work of God; ver. 20, “ For meat destroy not the 
work of God,” that is, the work of grace, particularly the work of faith in thy 
brother’s soul. The work of peace and comfort are destroyed by such an 
offence given; take heed of it therefore, do not undo that which God hath 
done; you should work together with God, do not countermine his work. 1st. 
The work of grace and peace is the work of God; it is wrought by him, it is 
wrought for him, it is a good work of his beginning, PAil. i. 6. Observe, the 
same for whom Christ died, ver. 15, are here called the work of God; besides 
the work that is wrought for us, there is a work to be wrought in us, in 
order to our salvation. Every saint is God’s workmanship, his husbandry, his 
building, Eph. ii. 10; 1 Cor. iii. 9. 2nd. We must be very careful to do nothing 
which tends to the destruction of this work, either in ourselves or others. We 
must deny ourselves in our appetites, inclinations, and in the use of Christian 
liberty, rather than obstruct and prejudice our own or others’ grace and peace. 
Many do for meat and drink destroy the work of God in themselves; nothing 
more destructive to the soul than pampering and pleasing the flesh, and ful- 
filling the lusts of it; so likewise in others, By wilful offence given. Think 
what thou destroyest,_the work of God, whose work is honourable and 

lorious; think for what thou destroyest it,—for meat, which was but for the 
ally, and the belly for it. 

Fourthly. Consider the evil of giving offence, and what an abuse it is of our 
Christian liberty. He grants, that “all things indeed are pure ;” we may law- 
fully eat flesh, even those meats which were prohibited by the ceremonial law, 
but if we abuse this liberty it turns into sin to us: “it is evil to him that eats 
with offence.” Lawful things may be done unlawfully. ‘“ Eats with offence ;” 
either carelessly or designedly giving offence to his brethren. It is observable, 
that the apostle directs his reproof most against those who gave the offence; 
not as if they were not to be blamed who causelessly or weakly took the offence 
from the ignorance of Christian liberty, and the want of that charity which is 
not easily provoked, and which thinketh no evil, (he doth several times tacitly 
reflect upon them,) but he directs his speech to the strong, because they 
were better able to bear the reproof, and to begin the reformation. For the 
farther pressing of this rule, we may here observe two directions which have 
relation to it. 

Ist. “ Let not then your good be evil spoken of,” ver. 16, that is, take heed of 
doing anything which may give occasion to others to speak evil, either of the 
Christian religion in general or of your Christian liberty in particular. The 
Gospel is your good; the liberties and franchises, the privileges and immunities 
granted by it are your good; your knowledge and strength of grace to discern 
and use your liberty in things disputed, is your good, a good which the weak 
brother hath not. Now, let not this be evil spoken of. It is trne we cannot 
hinder loose and ungoverned tongues from speaking evil of us, and of the best 
things we have, but we must not, if we can help it, give them any occasion to 
doit. Let not the reproach arise from any default of ours; as, 1 Tim. iv. 12, 
“Let no man despise thee,” that is, do not make thyself despicable, so here, Do 
not use your knowledge and strength in such a manner as to give occasion to 

eople to call it presumption, and loose walking, and disobedience to God’s 
aw. We must deny ourselves in many cases for the preservation of our credit 
and reputation ; forbearing to do that which we rightly know we may lawfully 
do, when our doing of it may be a prejudice to our good name; as, when it is 
suspicious, and hath the appearance of evil,.or when it is become scandalous 
among good people, or hath any way a brand upon it. In such a case we must 
rather cross ourselves than shame _ ourselves. hough it.be but a little folly, it 
may be like a dead fly, very prejudicial to one that is in reputation for wisdom 
and honour, Eccl. x. 1. We may apply it more generally. We should manage 
all our good duties in such a manner as that they may not be evil spoken of. 
That which for the matter of it is good and unexceptionable may sometimes. 
by a mismanagement, be rendered liable to a great deal of censure anc 
reproach. Good praying, preaching, and discourse, many times for want of 
prudence in ordering the time, the expression, and other circumstances to 
edification, may be evil spoken of. It is indeed their sin that do speak evil of 
that which is good, for the sake of any such circumstantial errors, but it’ is 
our folly, if we give any occasion to do so, As we tender the-reputation of 
eee profess and practise, let us so order it as that it may not be evil 
spoken of. 

eo) “ Hast thou faith? Have it to thyself before God,” ver. 22. It is not 
meant of justifying faith, that must not be hid, but manifested by our works, but 
of a knowledge and persuasion of our Christian liberty in things disputed. Hast 
thou clearness in such a particular? Art thou satisfied that thou mayest eat 
all meats, and observe all days, except the Lord’s day, alike? ‘“ Have it to 
thyself,’ that is, enjoy the comfort of it in thy own bosom, and do not trouble 
others by the impradent use of it, when it might give offence and cause thy 
weak brother to stumble and fall. In these indifferent things, though we must 
never contradict our persuasion, yet we may sometimes conceal it, when the 
avowing of it will do more hurt than good. ‘ Have it to thyself;’ a rule to 
thyself, not to be imposed upon others, or made a rule to them; or, a rejoicing 
to thyself. Clearness in doubtful matters contributes very much to our com- 
fortable walking, as it frees us from those scruples, jealousies, and suspicions, 
which those who have not such clearness are entangled in endlessly. Compare 
Gal. vi. 4, “Let every man prove his own work,” that _is, bring it to the touch- 
stone of the word, and try it by that so exactly, as to be well satisfied in what 
he doth, and “then he shall have rejoicing in himself alone, and not in another.” 
Paul had faith in these things, ““l am persuaded that there is nothing unclean 
of itself ;” but he had it to himself, so as not to use his liberty to the offence of 
others. How happy were it for the church, if those that have a clearness in 
disputable things would be satisfied to have it to themselves before God, and 
not impose those things upon others, and make them terms of communion, than 
which nothing is more opposite to Christian liberty, nor more destructive both 
to the peace of churches and the peace of consciences! That healing method 
is never the less excellent for being common. In things necessary let there 
be unity, in things unnecessary let there be liberty, and in both let there be 
charity, then all will be well quickly. ‘“ Have it to thyself before God.” The 
end of such knowledge is, that being satisfied in our liberty we may have a 
conscience void of offence towards God, and let that content us. That is the 
Es ae which we have before God. ‘hose are right indeed that are so in 

od’s sight. 

5. There is one rule more laid down here, and it is general, ‘‘ Let us therefore 
follow after the things which make for peace, and things wherewith one may 
edify another,” ver. 19. Here is the sum of our duty towards our brethren. 
Ist. We must study mutual peace. Many wish for peace, and talk loud for it, 
that do not follow the things that, make for peace, but the contrary. Liberty 
in things indifferent, condescension to those that are weak and tender, zeal 
in the great things of God wherein we are all agreed, these are things that 
make for peace. Meekness, humility, self-denial, and love, are the springs of 
peace, the things that make for our peace. We are not always so happy as to 
obtain peace, there are so many that delight in war; but the God of peace will 


accept us if we follow after the hehe make for peace, that is, if we do 
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our endeavour. 2nd. We must study mutual edification. The former makes 
way for this. We cannot edify one another while we are quarrelling and con- 
tending. ‘Chere are many ways by which we may edify one another, if we did 
but seriously mind it; by good counsel, reproof, instruction, example, building 
up not only ourselves, but one another, in the most holy faith. Weare God’s 
building, God’s temple, and have need to be edified, and therefore must study 
to promote the spiritual growth one of another. None so strong but they may 
be See none so weak but may edify, and while we edify others we benefit 
ourselves. 

{We are not to imagine of this chapter, that the subject of it has now gone 
by. There are principles here of universal and abiding application—lessons of 
standing authority, the obligation and importance of which remain to this day; 
and though the casuistry of Jewish meats may seldom or never be in practical 
demand amongst us, yet is there a certain other casuistry, which gives rise, as 
before, to the distinction between weak and strong, and which still continues 
to exercise, and sometimes to perplex, the consciences of inquirers. In sepa- 
rating, as our great apostle did with inimitable skill, the clear from the 
doubtful, there is one obvious consideration which ought never to be forgotten. 
Each man is still his brother’s keeper. We are all responsible to a certain 
extent for the Christianity of other men; and though there be many indul- 
gences, which, viewed singly and in themselves, the light and liberty of the 
Gospel would allow, yet are we bound to abstain from them, if our example 
otherwise would inflict a moral injury upon any of our fellows. After several 
illustrations of this truth, Dr. Chalmers adds, ‘There is another, and we think a 
most legitimate inference, to be drawn from this passage. It is, that Christians 
should either cease to differ, or, if this be impossible, that then they should 
agree to differ. We of course exclude such differences as, relating to what is 
vital and essential, imply that either one or other of the parties is not Christian, 
pean | as they do, some weightier matters, whether of doctrine or of the 
law._There are differences, on neither side of which has the Bible left any 
such express or authoritative deliverance as would lead us to pronounce of one 
or other of the parties, not only that they arein the wrong, but fatally in the 
wrong. .We should rank among these differences many questions of meats, and 
days, and priestly vestments, and many points both of church order and church 
lee eS so that to recognise as Christians those of the Episcopalian, or 
Independent, or Methodist, or. Baptist persuasions, we should hold not to be 
liberalism, ‘but right and genuine liberality: Paul exemplified both these 
methods of dealing with controversies and disposing of them; bold, and reso- 
lute, and uncompromising in all that was essential; yielding and generous in 
all that was not so; and, however strong, and free from all scrupulosity himself, 
yet deferring with the utmost, tenderness to. the honest and conscientious 
scruples of other men. . He thus acquitted himself of two most important 
services,—the one, as an intrepid soldier, the manly defender and guardian of 
the church’s purity; the other, as a discreet and wary counsellor, who knew 
both how to. judge charitably and to arbitrate wisely for the church’s unity and 
peace. And, unless we follow this high example, we do not see how the blissful 
consummation of that unanimity in the Christian world, of which our Saviour 
speaks as the stepping-stone to a universal Christianity through the world at 
large, (Jno. xvii. 21, 23,) is ever to be arrived at. Surely, for the fulfilment of 
this sacred object, it were well that in the confessions of different churches, 
articles of faith, viewed as articles of distinction or separation, should not be 
unnecessarily multiplied; and we would farther submit, whether it is not a 
most unwarrantable hazarding of this high and precious interest, to speak of 
the exclusively Divine right of any form whatever of ecclesiastical government. 
It is thus that certain strenuous advocates, both of Presbytery on the one hand 
and of Episcopacy on the other, have been heard to affirm, that they will never 
consent to the loosening or letting down ofa single pin in the tabernacle. This 
tenacity of theirs we should all the more readily understand, if the specific 
information of each and every pin were really to be had in Scripture; but, in 
the absence of this, we do think that there might be a great deal more of 
mutual toleration. It has been well said, that, while it is our duty to be wise 
up to that which is written, we should not attempt to be wise above or beyond 
it; and so too, while it is our duty to be inflexible me, to that which is written, 
it is surely not our part to be inflexible beyond it. We feel confident that, with 
the use and right application of this principle, there is immense room for the 
abridgment of the church’s controversies. Let us hope that the movement is 
upon the whole in.this direction; and that, even amid the fits and fermentations 
of this busy period, the Christian world is now heaving towards this better 
state of things, when the war of opinions shall cease, and both truth and 
charity shall walk hand in hand. Heaven grant that this perspective of brighter 
and happier days may be speedily realized.—C.] 


CHAPTER XV. 


The apostle in this chapter continues the discourse of the former, concerning mutual for- 
bearance in indifferent things, and so draws towards a conclusion of the epistle. Where 
such differences of apprehension, and consequently distances of affection, are among 
Christians, there is need of precept upon precept, line upon line, to allay the heat, and 
to beget a better temper. ‘The apostle being desirous to drive the nail home, as a nail 
ina sure place, follows his blow, unwilling to leave the subject till he had some hopes of 
prevailing; to which end he orders the cause before them, and fills his mouth with the 
most pressing arguments, We may observe in this chapter, I. His precepts to them. 
II. His prayers forthem. IIL. His apology for writing to them. 1V. His account of 
himself and his own affairs. V. His declaration of his purpose to come to see them, 
VI. His desire of a share in their prayers. : 


E then that arestrong ought 
to bear the infirmities of the 
weak, and not to please our- 
selves. 2 Let every one of 
us please Ais neighbour for 
his good to edification. 3 

For even Christ pleased not 
himself; but, as it is written, 
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4 For whatsoever things were written aforetime were 
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written for our learning, that we through patience 
and comfort of the scriptures might have hope. 
The apostle here lays down two precepts, with reasons to enforce them, 


shewing the duty of the strong Christian to consider and condescend to the || 


weakest. 


| 
First. We must “bear the infirmities of the weak,” ver. 1. We all have our | 


infirmities, but the weak are more subject to them than others; the weak in 
knowledge or grace, the bruised reed, and the smoking flax. We must consider 
these; not trample upon them, but encourage them, and bear with their 
infirmities. If through weakness they judge and censure us, and speak evil 
of us, we must bear with them, pity them, and not have our affections alienated 
from them. Alas! it is their weakness, they cannot help it. Thus Christ bore 
with his weak disciples, and excused for them. But there is more in it; we must 
also bear their infirmities, by sympathizing with them, concerning ourselves for 
them, ministering strength to them, as there is occasion. That is bearing one 
another's burthens. 

Secondly. We must not please ourselves, but our neighbour, ver. 1,2. We 
must deny our own humour in consideration of our brethren’s weakness and 
infirmity. 1. Christians must not please themselves. We must not make it 
our business to gratify all the little appetites and desires of our own heart; it is 
good for us to cross ourselves sometimes, and then we shall the better bear 
others erossing of us. We shall be spoiled, as Adonijah was, if we be always 
humoured. ‘The first lesson we have to learn is, to deny ourselves, Mat. xvi. 24. 
2. Christians must please their brethren. The design of Christianity is to 
soften and meeken the spirit, to teach us the art of obliging, and true com- 
plaisance; not to be servants to the lusts of any, but to the necessities and 
infirmities of our brethren; to comply with all that we have to do with, as far 
as we can with a good conscience. Christians should study to be pleasing. 
Not please ourselves in the use of our Christian liberty, which was allowed 
us not for our own pleasure, but for the glory of God, and the profit and 
edification of others. So we must please our neighbour. How amiable and 


comfortable a society would the church of Christ be, if Christians would study | 


to please one another, as now we see them commonly industrious to cross, and 
thwart, and contradict one another! i 
thing, it is not an unlimited rule, “but for his 
his soul. Not please him by serving his wicke 
sinful way, or consenting to his enticements, or sutfering sin upon him, this is a 
base way of pleasing our neighbour to the ruin of his soul,—if we thus please 
men we are not the servants of Christ,—but please him for his good, not for our 
own secular good, or to make a prey of him, but for his spiritual good. | “To 
edification ;” that is, not only for his profit, but for the profit of others, to edify 
the body of Christ by studying to oblige one another. The closer the stones lie, 
and the better they are squared to fit one another, the stronger is the building. 
Now observe the reason why Christians must please one another: “ For even 
Christ pleased“not himself.” The self-denial of our Lord Jesus is the best 
argument against the selfishness of Christians. Observe, 

1. That “ Christ pleased not himself.” He did not consult his own worldly 
eredit, ease, safety, or pleasure; he had not where to lay his head, lived upon 
alms, would not : made a king, detested no proposal with greater abhorrence 
than that, ‘‘ Master, spare thyself,” did not seek his own will, Jo. v. 30, washed 
his disciples’ feet, endured the contradiction of sinners against himself, troubled 


[pos ” especially for the good of 
will 


“Please his neighbour,” not in every- | 


s, and humouring him in a/ 


himself, Jno. xi. 33, did not consult his own honour, and, in a word, emptied | 
himself, and made himself of no reputation; and all this for our sakes, to bring | 


in a righteousness for us, and to set us an example. His whole life was a self- 
denying, self-displeasing life. He bore the infirmities of the weak, Heb. iy. 15. 

2. That herein the Scripture was fulfilled, “ As it is written, The reproaches 
of them that reproached thee, fell on me.” 
the former part of which verse is applied to Christ, Jno. ii. 17, ‘ The zeal of 
thine house hath eaten me up,” and the latter part here; for David was a type 
of Christ, and his sufferings of Christ’s sufferings. It is quoted to shew, that 
Christ was so far from pleasing himself, that he did in the highest degree 
displease himself. Not as if his undertaking, considered in the whole, were a 
task and grievance to him, for he was yery willing to it, and very cheerful in it ; 
but in his humiliation the content and satisfaction of natural inclination was 
altogether crossed and denied. He preferred our benefit before his own ease 
and pleasure. This the apostle chooseth to express in Scripture language; for 
how ean the things of the Spirit of God be better ppokee of than in the Spirit’s 
own words? and that scripture he allegeth, The reproaches of them that 
reproached thee, fell on me.” F 

ist. The shame of those reproaches Christ underwent. Whatever dishonour 
was done to God was a trouble to the Lord Jesus. He was grieved for the 
hardness of people’s hearts, beheld a sinful place with sorrow and tears. When 
the saints were persecuted, Christ so far displeased himself as to take what 
was done to them as done against himself. ‘‘ Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
me?” Christ also did himself endure the greatest indignities; there was much 
of reproach in his sufferings. : : 

ond. The sin of those reproaches Christ undertook to satisfy for; so many 
understand it. Every sin is a kind of reproach to God, especially presumptuous 
sins; now the guilt of these fell upon Christ, when he was made sin, that is, a 
sacrifice, a sin offering for us. When the Lord laid upon him the iniquities of 


us all, and he bore our sins in his own body upon the tree, they fell upon him as | 


upon our surety: Upon me be the curse. This was the greatest piece of self- 
displacency that could be, considering his infinite spotless purity and holiness, 
the infinite love of the Father to him, and his eternal concern for his Father’s 
glory; nothing could be more contrary to him, nor more against him, than to be 
made sin and a curse for us, and to have the reproaches of God fall upon him; 
especially, considering for whom he thus displeased himself, for strangers, ene- 
mies, and traitors; “the just for the unjust,” 1 Pet. iii. 18. This seems to come 
in as a reason why we should “ bear the infirmities of the weak.” We must not 
please ourselves, for Christ pleased not himself; we must bear the infirmities of 
the weak, for Christ bore the reproaches of those that reproached God. He 
bore the guilt of sin, and the curse for it; we are only called to bear a little of 
the trouble of it. He bore the presumptuous sins of the wicked; we are called 
only to bear the infirmities of the weak. “ Even Christ,” kai yap 6 Xparés, Even 
he who was infinitely happy in the enjoyment of himself, who needed not us or 
our services; even he who thought it no robbery to be equal with God, who had 
reason enough to please himself, and no reason to be concerned, much less to be 
crossed for us; even he pleased not himself, even he bore our sins. And should 
not we be humble and self-denying, and ready to consider one another, who are 
members one of another? : } P 

3rd. That therefore we must go and do likewise ; “ For whatsoever things were 
written aforetime were written for our learning.” F%rst. That which is written 
of Christ, concerning his self-denial and sufferings, is written for our learning; 
he hath left us an example. If Christ denied himself, surely we should deny our- 
selves from a principle of ingenuousness, and of gratitude, and especially of con- 
formity to his image. ‘he example of Christ in what he did and saidis recorded 


This is quoted out of Ps. lxix. 9, | 
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for our imitation. Secondly. That a a written in the Scriptures of the Old - 


A, 00: 


Testament, in the general, is written for our learning. What David had said 
in his own person Paul had just now applied to Christ. Now, lest this should 
look like a straining of the Scripture, he gives us this excellent rule in general, 
that all the Scriptures of the Old ‘Testament (much more those of the New) 
were written for our learning, and are not to be looked upon as of private 
interpretation, What happened to the Old Testament saints happened to them 
for ensamples; and the Scriptures of the Old Testament have many fulfillings. 
The Scriptures are left for a standing rule to us. They are written, that they 
might remain for our use and benefit. 1st. For our learning. ‘There are many 
things to be learned out of the Scriptures; and that is the best learning that is 
drawn from those fountains. Those are the most learned, that are most mighty 
in the Scriptures. We must therefore labour not only to understand the literal 
meaning of the Scriptures, but to learn out of it that which will do us good; 
and have need of help, therefore, not only to roll away the stone, but to draw 
out the water; for in many places the well is deep. Practical observations are 


| more necessary than critical expositions, 2nd. “That we through patience and 


comfort of the Scriptures might have hope.” That hope, which hath eternal 
life for its object, is here proposed as the end of Scripture learning. The 
Scripture was written that we might know what to hope for from od, and 
upon what grounds, and in what way. This should recommend the Scripture 
tous, that itis a special friend to Christian hope. Now the way of attaining this 
hope is ‘‘through patience and comfort of the Scriptures.” Patience and com- 
fort suppose trouble and sorrow. Such is the lot of the saints in this world, 
and were it not so we should have no occasion for patience and comfort; but 
both these befriend that hope which is the life of our souls. Patience works 
experience, and experience hope, that maketh not ashamed, ch. vy. 3—5. The 
more patience we exercise under troubles the more hopefully we may look 
through our troubles; nothing more destructive to hope than impatience. And 
the comfort of the Scriptures, that is, that comfort which springs from the word 
of God, (that is the surest and sweetest comfort,) is likewise a great stay to 
hope, as it is an earnest in hand of the good hoped for. The Spirit, as a com- 
forter, is the earnest of our inheritance. 


5 Now the God of patience and consolation grant 
you to be likeminded one toward another according 
to Christ Jesus: 6 That ye may with one mind and 
one mouth glorify God, even the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


The apostle haying delivered two exhortations, before he proceeds to more, 
intermixes here a prayer for the success of what he had said. Faithful minis- 
ters water their preaching with their prayers, because, whoever sows the seed, 
it is God that gives the increase. We can but speak to the ear, it is God’s 
prerogative to speak to the heart. Observe, 

First. The title he gives to God; “the God of patience and consolation.” 
Whois both the anthor and the foundation of all-the patience and consolation of 
the saints ; from whom it springs, and on whom it is built. He gives the grace of 
patience, he confirms and keeps it up as the God of consolation; for the comforts 
of the Holy Ghost help to support believers, and to bear them up with courage 
and cheerfulness under all their afflictions. When he comes to beg the pouring 
out of a spirit of love and unity, he addresseth himself to God as “the God of 
patience and consolation;” that is, 1. As a God that bears with us, and com- 
forts us; is not extreme to mark what we do amiss, but is ready to comfort 
them that are cast down; to teach us so to testify our love to our brethren, 
and by these means to preserve and maintain unity, by being patient one with 
another and comfortable one to another. Or, As a God that gives us 
patience and comfort. He had spoken, ver. 4, of patience and comfort of the 
Scriptures; but here he looks up to God, as “‘the God of patience and conso- 
lation.” It comes through the Scripture as the conduit-pipe, but from God as 
the fountain-head. The more patience and comfort we receive from God, the 
better disposed we are to love one another. Nothing breaks the peace more 
than an impatient, and peevish, and fretful melancholy temper. 

Secondly. ‘The mercy he begs of God; “Grant you to be likeminded one 
towards another, according to Jesus Christ.” 1. The foundation of Christian 
love and peace is laid in likemindédness; a consent in judgment, as far as you 
have attained; or, however, a concord and agreement in affection. To aro 
dooverv,—* to mind the same thing,’ all occasions of difference removed, and 
all quarrels laid aside. 2. This likemindedness must be “ according to Christ 
Jesus ;” according to the preeept of Christ, the royal law of love, according to 
the pattern and example.of Christ, which he had propounded to them for their 
imitation, ver. 3. Or, let Christ Jesus be the centre of their unity; agree in 
the truth, not in any error. It was a cursed concord and harmony of those 
who were of one mind to give their power and strength to the beast, Rev. xvii. 13; 
that was not a likemindedness according to Christ, but against Christ; like 
the Babel builders, who were one in their rebellion, Gen. xi. 6. The method of 
our prayer must be, first for truth, and-then for peace; for such is the method 
of the wisdom that is from above, it is first pure, then peaceable. ‘hat is to 
be likeminded aceording to Christ Jesus. 3. Likemindedness among Christians 
according to Christ Jesus is the gift of God; and a precious gift it is, for which 
we must earnestly seek unto him. He is the Father of spirits, and fashioneth 
the hearts of men alike, Ps. xxxiii. 15; opens the understanding, softens the 
heart, sweetens the affections, and gives the grace of love, and the Spirit as a 
spirit of love to those that ask him. Weare taught to pray, that the will of 
God may be done on earth as it is done in heaven. Now there it is done 
unanimously, among the angels, who are one in their praises and services; and 
our desire must be, that the saints on earth may be so too, | a 

Thirdly. The end of his desire. ‘That God may be glorified, ver.6. This is 
his plea with God in prayer, and is likewise an argument with them to endea- 
your it. We should have the glory of God in our eye in every prayer; there- 
fore our first petition, as the foundation of all the rest, must be, * Hallowed 
be thy name.” Likemindedness among Christians, is in order to our glorifying 
of God. 1. “With one mind and one mouth.” It is desirable, that Christians 
should agree in every thing, that so they may agree in this, to praise God 
together. It tends very much to the glory of God, who is one, and his name 
one, when it is so. It will not suffice that there be one mouth, but there must 
be one mind; for God looks at the heart. Nay, there will hardly be one mouth 
where there is not one mind; and God will scarce be glorified where there is 
not a sweet conjunction of both. One mouth in confessing the truths of God, 
in praising the name of God; one mouth in common converse, not jarring, 
biting, and devouring one another; one mouth in the solemn assembly ; one 
speaking, but all joining. 2. As “the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. That 
is his New Testament style. God must be glorified as he has now revealed 
himself in the face of Jesus Christ; according to therules of the Gospel, and 
with an eye to Christ, in whom he is our Father. The unity of Christians 
glorifies God as “ the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ;” because it is a kind 
of counterpart or representation of the oneness that is between the Father and 
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it, and pray for it, and from Jno. xvii. 21, “That they all may be one; as thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee.” A high expression of the honour and sweetness 
of the saints’ unity; and it follows, “ That the world may believe that thon hast 
sent me;” and so God may be glorified as the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


7 Wherefore receive ye one another, as Christ 
also received us to the glory of God. 8 Now I say 
that Jesus Christ was a minister of the circumcision 
for the truth of God, to confirm the promises made 
unto the fathers: 9 And that the Gentiles might 


glorify God for hzs mercy; as it is written, For this 


cause I will confess to thee among the Gentiles, and 
sing unto thy name. 10 And again he saith, Rejoice, 
ye Gentiles, with his people. 11 And again, Praise 
the Lord, all ye Gentiles; and laud him, all ye 
people. 12 And again, Hsaias saith, There shall be 
a root of Jesse, and he that shall rise to reign over 


the Gentiles; in him shall the Gentiles trust. 


The apostle here returns to his exhortation to Christians. What he says 
here, ver. 7, is to the same purpose with the former; but the repetition shews 
how much the apostle’s heart was upon it. Receive one another into your 
affection, into your communion, and into your common conversation, as there is 
oceasion. He had exhorted the strong to receive the weak, ch. xiv. 1; here 
“Receive ye one another,” for sometimes the prejudices of the weak Christian 
make him shy of the strong, as much as the pride of the strong Christian makes 
him shy of the weak, neither of which ought to be. Let there be a mutual 
embracing among Christians. Those that have received Christ by faith must 
receive all Christians by brotherly love; though poor in the world, though per- 
secuted and despised, though it may be matter of reproach and danger to you 
to receive them, though in the less weighty matters of the law they are of 
different apprehensions, oe they may have been occasion for private piques, 
yet, laying aside these_and the like considerations, “receive ye one another.” 
Now the reason why Christians must receive one another is taken, as before, 
from the condescending love of Christ to us; “as Christ also received us to 
the glory of God.” Can there be amore cogent argument? Hath Christ been 
so kind to us, and shall we be unkind to those that are his? Was he so for- 
ward to entertain us, and shall we be backward to entertain our brethren? 
Christ has received us into the nearest and dearest relations to himself; hath 
received us into his fold, into his family, into the adoption of sons, into a 
covenant of friendship, yea, into a marriage covenant with himself; hath re- 
ceived us, though we were strangers and enemies, and had played the prodigal, 
into fellowship and communion with himself. ‘Those words, “to the glory of 
God,” may refer both to Christ’s receiving us, which is our pattern, and to our 
receiving one another, which is our practice according to that pattern. 

First. Christ hath received us to the glory of God. The end of our reception 
by Christ is, that we might glorify God in this world, and be glorified with him 
in that to come. It was the glory of God, and our glory in the enjoyment of 
God, that Christ had in his eye when he condescended to receive us. We are 
ealled to an eternal glory by Christ Jesus, Jno. xvii. 24. See to what he re- 
ceived us,—to a happiness transcending all comprehension; see for what he 
received us,—for his Father's glory: he had that in his eye in all the instances of 
his favour to us. 

Secondly. We must receive one another to the glory of God. That must be 
our great end in all our actions, that God may be glorified; and nothing doth 
more conduce to that than the mutual love and kindness of those that profess 
religion: compare ver. 6, “That ye may with one mind and one mouth glorify 
God.” That which was a bone of contention among them was a different 
apprehension about meats and drinks, which took rise in distinction between 

ews and Gentiles. Now,to prevent and make up this difference, he shews 
how Jesus Christ hath received both Jews and Gentiles; in him they are both 
one, “ one new man,” Eph. ii. 14—16. Now itis arule, Que conveniunt in aliquo 
tertiv inter se conveniunt,— Things which agree with a third thing agree with 
one another.’ Those that agree in Christ, who is the Alpha and the Omega, the 
first and the last, and the great centre of unity, may well afford to agree among 
themselves. This coalescence of the Jews and Gentiles in Christ and Christi- 
anity, was a thing that filled and affected Paul so much, that he could not men- 
tion it without some enlargement and illustration. 

1. He received the Jews, ver. 8. Let not any think hardly or scornfully 
therefore of those that were originally Jews, and still through weakness retain 
some savour of their old Judaism; for, 

Ist. Jesus Christ was “a minister of the circumcision.” That he was a 
Minister, ductkovos, ‘a servant,’ speaks his great and exemplary condescension, 
and puts an honour upon the ministry; but that he was a minister of the 
circumcision, was himself circumcised, and made under the law, and did in his 
own person preach the Gospel to the Jews, who were of the circumcision,— 
this makes the nation of the Jews more considerable than otherwise they ap- 
pear to be. Christ conversed with the Jews, blessed them, looked upon himself 
as primarily sent to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, laid hold of the seed 
cf Abraham, (Heb. ii. 16, margin,) and by them, as it were, catched at the whole 
body of mankind. Christ’s personal ministry was appropriated to them, though 
the apostles had their commission enlarged. 

2nd, He was so for “the truth of God.” That which he preached to them 
was the truth, for he came into the world to bear witness to the truth, 
Jno. xviii. 37; and he is himself the truth, Jno. xiv. 6. Or, for “the truth of 
God,” that is, to make good the promises given tothe patriarchs, concerning the 
special merey God had in store for their seed. It was not for the merit of the 
Jews, but for “the truth of God,” that they were thus distinguished, that God 
might approve himself true to this word which he had spoken; ‘ T’o confirm 
the promises made unto the fathers.” ‘The best confirmation of promises is the 
performance of them. It was promised that in the seed of Abraham all the 
nations of the earth should be blessed; that Shiloh should come from between 
the feet of Judah; that out of Israel should proceed he that should have the 


dominion ; that out of Zion should go forth the law; and many the like. There 
were many intermediate providences which seemed to weaken those Pile be) 
ut when 


providenges which threatened the fatal decay of that people. 
Messiah the prince appeared in the fulness of time, as “fa minister of the cir- 
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cumcision,” all these promises were confirmed, and the truth of them was made 
to appear; for in Christ all the promises of God, both those of the Old Testa- 
ment and those of the New, are Yea, and in him Amen. Understanding by “the 
promises made unto the fathers,” the whole covenant of grace, darkly adminis- 
tered under the Old Testament, and brought to a clearer light now under the 
Gospel, it was Christ's great errand to confirm that covenant, Dan. ix. 27. He 
confirmed it by shedding the blood of the covenant. 

2. He received the Gentiles likewise. This he shews, ver. 9—12. 

Ist. Observe Christ’s fayour to the Gentiles, in taking them in to praise 
God, the work of the church on earth, and the wages of that in heaven. One 
design of Christ was, that the Gentiles likewise might be converted, that they 
might be one with the Jews in Christ’s mystical body,—a good reason why they 
should not think the worse of any Christian for his having been formerly a 
Gentile, for Christ hath received him. He invites the Gentiles, and welcomes 
them. Now observe how their conversion is here expressed, ‘That the 
Gentiles might glorify God for his mercy,” a periphrasis of conversion. First. 
They shall have matter for praise, even the mercy of God. Considering the 
miserable and deplorable condition that the Gentile world was in, the receiving 
of them appears more an act of mercy than the receiving of the Jews. They 
that were Lo-ammi, ‘not a people,’ were Lo-ruhamah, ‘not obtaining mercy,’ 
Hos. i. 6,9; ii. 23. The greatest mercy of God to any people is the receiving 
of them into covenant with himself; and it is good to take notice of God’s 
merey in receiving us. Secondly. They shall have a heart for praise; they shall 
“elorify God for his mercy.” _ Unconyerted sinners do nothing to glorify God ; 
but converting grace works in the soul a disposition to speak and do all to the 
plory of God. God intended to reap a harvest of glory from the Gentiles, who 

ad been so long turning his glory into shame. 

2nd. The fulfilling of the Scriptures in this. The favour of God to the 
Gentiles was not only mercy, but truth; though there were not promises 
directly given to them, as to the fathers of the Jews, yet there were many 
prophecies concerning them, which related to the calling of them, and the 
embodying of them in the church. Some of which he mentions, because it was 
a thing that the Jews were hardly persuaded to believe. Thus, by referring 
them to the Old Testament, he labours to qualify their dislike of the Gentiles, 
and so to reconcile the parties at variance. JF vrst. It was foretold that the 
Gentiles should have the Gospel preached to them. “I will confess to thee 
among the Gentiles,” ver. 9; that is, thy name shall be known, and owned in 
the Gentile world; there shall Gospel grace and love be celebrated. This is 
quoted from Ps. xviii. 49, “I will give thanks unto thee, O Lord, among the 
heathen.” A thankful explication, and commemoration of the name of God, 
is an excellent means of drawing others to know and praise God. Christ in 
and by his apostles and ministers, whom he sent to disciple all nations, did 
confess to God among the Gentiles. ‘The exaltation of Christ, as well as the 
conversion of sinners, is set forth by the praising of God; Christ’s declaring 
God’s name to his brethren is called his praising of God in the midst of the 
congregation, Ps. xxii. 22. Taking these words as spoken by David, they were 
spoken when he was old and dying, and he was not likely to confess to God 
among the Gentiles. But when David’s psalms are read and sung among the 
Gentiles, to the praise and glory of God, it may be said, that David 1s confessing 
to God among the Gentiles, and singing to his name. He that was the sweet 
psalmist of Israel is now the sweet psalmist of the Gentiles. Converting grace 
makes people greatly in love with David’s psalms; taking them as spoken by 
Christ the Son of David, it may be understood of his spiritual indwelling by 
faith in the hearts of all the praising saints. If any confess to God among the 
Gentiles, and sing to his name, it is not they, but Christ and his grace in them. 
“T live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me;” so, I praise, yet not I, but Christ in 
me. Secondly. Phat the Gentiles should rejoice with his people, ver. 10. This 
is quoted from that song of Moses, Deu. xxxii. 43. Observe Phat those who 
were incorporated among his people are said to rejoice with his people. No 
greater joy can come to any people than the coming of the Gospei among them 
in power. ‘Those Jews that retain a prejudice against the Gentiles will by no 
means admit them to any of their joyful festivities; for, say they, a stranger 
intermeddleth not with the joy, Pr. xiv. 10. But, the partition wall being 
taken down, the Gentiles are welcome to rejoice with his people. Being 
brought into the church they share in its sufferings, are companions in patience 
and tribulation; to reeompense which they share in the joy. Thirdly. That 
they should praise God; ver. 11, “ Praise the Lord, all ye Gentiles.” This is 
quoted out of that short psalm, Ps. cxvii.1. Converting grace sets people a 
praising God, furnisheth with the richest matter for praise, and gives a heart 
to it. The Gentiles had been for many ages praising their idols of wood and 
stone, but now they are brought to praise the Lord; and this, Dayid in spirit 
speaks of. In calling upon all the nations to praise the Lord, it is intimated, that 
they shall have the knowledge of him. Fourthly. That they should believe in 
Christ, ver. 12, quoted from Jsa. xi. 10; where observe, list. The revelation o 
Christ as the Gentiles’ king. He is here called the “Root of Jesse;” that is 
such a branch from the family of David as is the very life and strength of the 
family: compare Jsa. xi. 1. Christ was David’s Lord, and yet withal he was 


the Son of David, Mat. xxii. 45, for he was the “root and offspring of David,” 
Rev. xxii. 16. Christ, as God, was Dayid’s root; Christ, as man, was David's 
offspring. © And he that shall rise to reign over the Gentiles.” This explains 


the figurative expression of the prophet, “he shall stand for an ensign of the 
people.” When Christ rose from the dead, when he ascended on high, if was to 
reign over the Gentiles. 2nd. The recourse of the Gentiles to him; “In him 
shall the Gentiles trust.” Faith is the soul’s confidence in Christ, and depend- 
ence on him. The prophet hath it, “‘lo him shall the Gentiles seek.” The 
method of faith is, first to seek unto Christ, as to one proposed to us for a 
Saviour; and, finding him able and willing to save, then to trust in him: they 
that know him will trust in him. Or, this seeking to him is the effect of a 
trust in him; seeking him by prayer, and pursuant endeavours. We shall never 
seek to Christ till we trust in him. ‘Trust is the mother, diligence in the use 
of means the daughter. Jews and Gentiles being thus united in Christ’s love, 
why should they not be united in one another’s love? 


13 Now the God of hope fill you with all joy and 
peace in believing, that ye may abound in hope, 
through the power of the Holy Ghost. 


Here is another prayer directed to God, as the God of. un if and it is, as the 
former, ver. 5, 6, for spiritual blessings. ‘(hose are the best blessings, and to be 
first and chiefly prayed for. , 

First. Observe how he addresseth himself to God, as “the God of hope.” 
It is good in prayer to fasten upon those names, titles, and attributes of God, 
which are most suitable to the errand we come upon, and will best serve to 
encourage our faith concerning it; every word in the prayer should be a plea. 
Thus should the cause be skilfully ordered, and the mouth filled with argu- 
God is “the God of hope.” He is the foundation on which our hope 
is built, and he is the builder that doth himself raise it; he is both the object 
of our hope and the author of it. That hope is but fancy, and will deceive us, 
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which is not fastened upon God as the goodness hoped for, and the truth hoped 
in, and which is not of his working in us. We have both together, Ps. cxix. 49, 
“Thy word,” (there is God the object,) “on which thou hast caused me to hope;” 
there is God the author of our hope, 1 Pet. i. 4. 

Secondly. What he asketh of God; not for himself, but for them. 

1. That they might be filled “ with all joy and peace in believing.” Joy and 
yeace are two of those things in which the kingdom of God consists, ch. xiv. 17. 
Tey in God, peace of conscience, both arising from a sense of our justification : 
see ch. vy. 1,2. Joy and peace in our own bosoms would promote a cheerful 
unity and unanimity with our brethren. Observe, 1st. How desirable this joy 
and peace is; it is filling. arnal joy puffs up the soul, but cannot fill it; 
therefore in laughter the heart is sad. ‘True, heavenly, spiritual joy is filling 
to the soul; it hath a satisfaction in it answerable to the soul’s vast and just 
desires. Thus doth God satiate and replenish the weary soul. Nothing more 
than this joy, only more of it, even the perfection of it in glory, is the desire 
of the soul that hath it, Ps. iv. 6,7; xxxvi. 8; lxiii. 5; lxv. 4. 2nd. How it is 
attainable. J’irst. By prayer. We must go to God for it; he will for this be 
inquired of. Prayer fetcheth in ps joy and peace. Secondly. By believing. 
That is the means to be used. It is vain, and flashy, and transient joy, that is 
the product of fancy; true, substantial joy is the fruit of faith. “ Believing, ye 
rejoice with joy unspeakable,” 1 Pet.i. 8. It is owing to the weakness of our 
faith that we are so much wanting in joy and peace. Only believe; believe 
the goodness of Christ, the love of Christ, the promises of the covenant, and 
the joys and glories of heaven; let faith be the substance and evidence of these 
things, and the result must needs be joy and peace. Observe, it is “all joy and 
peace ;” all sorts of true joy and peace. When we come to God by prayer, we 
must enlarge our desires; we are not straitened in him, why should we be 
straitened in ourselves? Ask for all joy; open thy mouth wide and he will 


it. 

2. That they might “abound in hope, through the power of the Holy Ghost ;” 
the joy and peace of believers ariseth chiefly from their hopes. What is laid 
out upon them is but little, compared with what is laid up for them; therefore, 
the more hope they have, the more joy and peace they have. We do then 
abound in hope when we hope for great things from God, and are greatly 
established and confirmed in these hopes. Christians should desire and labour 
after an abundance of hope, such a hope as will not make ashamed. This is 
“through the power of the Holy Ghost ;” the same almighty power that works 
grace begets and strengthens this hope. Our own power will never reach it ; 
and, therefore, where this hope is, and is abounding, the blessed Spirit must 
have all the glory. 


14 And I myself also am persuaded of you, my 
brethren, that ye also are full of goodness, filled with 
all knowledge, able also to admonish one another. 
15 Nevertheless, brethren, I have written the more 
boldly unto you in some sort, as putting you in mind, 
because of the grace that is given to me of God, 
16 That I should be the minister of Jesus Christ to 
the Gentiles, ministering the gospel of God, that the 
offering up of the Gentiles might be acceptable, being 
sanctified by the Holy Ghost. 


Here, First. He commends these Christians with the highest characters 
that could be. He began his epistle with their praises, ch. i. 8,“ Your faith is 
spoken of throughout the world,” thereby to make way for his discourse ; and 
now he concludes with the like commendation, because sometimes he had 
reproved them sharply, to qualify them, and to part friends. This he doth like 
an orator; it was not a piece of idle flattery and compliment, but a due acknow- 
ledgment of their worth, and of the grace of God in them. We must be forward 
to observe and commend that in others which is excellent and praiseworthy ; it 
is part of the present recompence of virtue and usefulness, and will be of use 
to quicken others to a holy emulation. It was a great credit to the Romans to 
be commended by Paul, a man of so great judgment and integrity, too skilful 
to be deceived, and too honest to flatter. Paul had no personal aequaintance 
with these Christians, and yet he saith he was persuaded of their excellences, 
though he knew it only by hearsay. As we must not on the one hand be so 
simple as to believe every word, so on the other hand, we must not be so wilful 
as to believe nothing, but especially we must be forward to believe good con- 
cerning others; in that case charity hopeth all things, and believeth all things, 
and (if the probabilities be any thing strong, as here they were,) is persuaded. 
It is safer to err on that hand. ae pu! 

{From this verse we may learn, 1. That when it is our duty to give instruc- 
tion, admonition, or advice, it should be in a kind, conciliating manner; not 
with harshness, or with the severity of authority. Even an apostle did not 
assume harshness or severity in his instructions. 2. There is no impropriety in 
speaking of the good qualities of Christians in their presence; or even of com- 
mending and praising them when they deserve it. The apostle Paul was as far 
as possible from always dwelling on the faults of Christians. When it was 
necessary to reprove them, he did it, but did it with tenderness and tears. When 
he could commend, he preferred it; and never hesitated to give them credit to 
the utmost extent to which it could be rendered. He did not flatter, but he 
told the truth; he did not commend to excite pride and vanity, but to encourage 
and to prompt to still more active efforts. ‘The minister who always censures 
and condemns, whose ministry is made up of complaints and lamentations, who 
never speaks of Christians but in a strain of fault-finding, is unlike the example 
of the Saviour and of Paul, and may expect little success in his work. Com- 
pare ch. i. 8; xvi. 19; 1 Cor. i. 5; 2 Cor, viii. 7; ix. 2; Phil. i.3—7; Heb. vi. 9; 
Bee et. 2d, 12.—D.| 

Now observe what it was that he commended them for. 1. That See were 
“full of goodness ;” therefore, the more likely to take in good part what he had 
written, and to account it a kindness, and not only so, but to comply with it, 
and to put itin practice ; especially that which relates to their union, and to the 
healing of their differences. A good understanding of one another, and a good 
will to one another, would soon put an end to strife. 2. “ Filled with all know- 
ledge;” goodness and knowledge together ! A very rare and an excellent con- 
junction ; the head and the heart of the newman. All knowledge, all necessary 
chicas all the knowledge of those things which belong to their everlasting 
peace. 3. «Able to admonish one another;” to this there is a farther gitt 
requisite, even the gift of utterance. Those that have goodness and knowle ge 
should communicate what they have for the use and benefit of others; as if he 
had said, You that excel so much in acd gifts may think you have no need of 
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any instructions of mine. It is a comfort to faithful ministers to see their 
work superseded by the gifts and graces of their people. How gladly would 
ministers leave off their admonishing work, if people were able and willing to 
admonish one another! Would to God that all the Rora’s people were prophets. 
But that which is everybody’s work is nobody’s work ; ane therefore, 

Secondly. He clears himself from the suspicion of intermeddling needlessly 
with that which did not belong to him, ver. 15. Observe how lovingly he speaks 
to them ; “ My brethren,” ver. 14; and again, “ Brethren,” ver. 15. He had him- 
self, and taught others, the art of obliging; he calls them all his brethren, 
to teach them brotherly love one to another. Probably he wrote the more 
courteously to them, because, being Roman citizens, living near the court, they 
were more genteel, and made a better figure; and therefore, Paul, who became 
all things to all men, was willing by the respectfulness of his style to please 
them for their good. He acknowledgeth he had written “boldly in some sort ;” 
ToAunpoTEpoy amo épovs, in a manner that looked like boldness and presumption, 
and for which some might perhaps charge him with taking too much upon him. 
But then consider, 

1. He did it only as their remembrancer; “as putting you in mind.” Such 
humble thoughts had Paul of himself, though he excelled in knowledge, that he 
would not pretend to tell them that which they did not know before ; but only 
to mind them of that in which they had formerly been by others instructed: 
so Peter, 2 Pet. i. 12; iii. 1. People commonly excuse themselves from the 
hearing of the word, that the minister can tell them nothing but what they 
knew before. If it be so, yet have they not need to know it better, and to be put 
in mind of it? 

«et He did it as the apostle of the Gentiles; it was in pursuance of his office. 

Because of the grace” (that is, the apostleship, ch. i. 13,) “given to me of 
God;” namely, to “be the minister of Deron Christ to the Gentiles,” ver. 16. 
Paul reckoned it a great favour and an honour that God had put upon him, in 
putting him into that office, ch. i. 13. Now, because of this grace given to him, 
he thus laid out himself among the Gentiles, that he might not receive that 
grace of Godin vain. Christ received that he might give, so did Paul; so have 
we talents which must not be buried. Places and offices must be filled up with 
duty; it is good for ministers to be often remembering the grace that is given 
them of God. Minister verbi es, hoc age,—‘ You are a minister of the word, 
give yourself wholly to it,’ was Mr. Perkins’ motto. Paul was a minister. 
Observe here, Ist. Whose minister he was; “the minister of Jesus Christ,” 
1 Cor. iv. 1.. He is our Master ; his we are, and him we serve. 2nd. ‘lo whom; 
to the Gentiles. So God had appointed him, Acts xxii. 21; so Peter and he had 
agreed, Gal. ii. 7—9. These Romans were Gentiles; Now, saith he, I do not 
thrust myself upon you, or seek any lordship over you; I am appointed to it. 
If you think Lam rude and bold, my commission is my warrant, and must bear 
me out. 3rd. What he ministered; “the Gospel of God,’ iepovpyovvta +6 
evayyédov, ‘ministering as about holy things,’ so the word signifies ; executing 
the office of a Christian priest, more spiritual, and therefore more excellent 
than the Levitical priesthood. 4th. For what end; “That the offering up” (or 
sacrificing) ‘‘of the Gentiles might be acceptable;” that is, that God may have 
the glory which would redound to his name by the conversion of the Gentiles. 
Paul laid out himself thus to bring about something that might be acceptable 
to God. Observe how the conversion of the Gentiles is expressed; it is the 
“offering up of the Gentiles,” it is mpocpopa tay éMvmv, ‘the oblation of the 
Gentiles.’ In which the Gentiles are looked upon either, First. As the priests 
offering the oblation of prayer and praise, and other acts of religion. Long had 
the Jews been the holy nation, the kingdom of priests; but now the Gentiles 
are become priests unto God, Rev. v. 10; by their conversion to the Christian 
faith consecrated to the service of God, that the Scripture might be fulfilied; 
Mal. i. 11, ‘ In every place incense shall be offered, and a pure offering.” ‘The 
converted Gentiles are said to be “made nigh,” Eph. ii. 13; the periphrasis of 
priests. Or, Secondly. The Gentiles are themselves the sacrifice offered up to 
God, by Paul, in the name of Christ; a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, 
ch. xii. 1. A sanctified soul is offered up to God, in the flames of love, upon 
Christ the altar. Paul gathered in souls by his preaching, not to keep them to 
himself, but to offer them up to God. “ Behold I, and the children that God 
hath given me.” And it is an acceptable offering ; “being sanctified by the 
Holy Ghost.” Paul preached to them, and dealt with them, but that which 
made them sacrifices to God was their sanctification; and that was not his 
work, but the work of the Holy Ghost. None are acceptably offered to 
God, but those that are sanctified; unholy things can never be pleasing to 
the holy God. 

{In this beautiful passage we see the nature of the only priesthood which 
belongs to the Christian ministry. It is not their office to make atonement for 
sin, or to offer a propitiatory sacrifice to God, but by the preaching of the 
Gospel to bring men, by the influence of the Holy Spirit, to offer themselves as 
a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable to God.—#. ] 


17 I have therefore whereof I may glory through 
Jesus Christ in those things which pertain to God. 
18 For I will not dare to speak of any of those 
things which Christ hath not wrought by me, to 
make the Gentiles obedient, by word and deed, 19 
Through mighty signs and wonders, by the power of 
the Spirit of God; so that from Jerusalem, and 
round about unto Illyricum, I have fully preached 
the gospel of Christ. 20 Yea, so have I strived to 
preach the gospel, not where Christ was named, lest 
[ should build upon another man’s foundation: 21 
But as it is written, To whom he was not spoken of, 
they shall see: and they that have not heard shall 


understand. 


The apostle here gives some account of himself and of his own affairs. 
Having mentioned his ministry and apostleship, he goes on farther to magnify 
his office in the efficacy of it; and to mention to the glory of God the great 
success of his ministry, and_the wonderful things that God hath done by him; 
for encouragement to the Christian church at Rome, that they were not alone 
in the profession of Christianity, but, though compared with the multitude of 
their idolatrous neighbours, they were but a little flock, yet up anddown the 
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country there were many that were their companions in the kingdom and 
patience of Jesus Christ. It was likewise a great confirmation of the truth 
of the Christian doctrine, that it had such strange success, and was so far 
propagated by such weak and unlikely means; such multitudes captivated to 
the obedience of Christ by the foolishness of preaching. Therefore Paul gives 
them this account; which he makes the matter of his glorying, not vainglory, 
but holy, gracious glorying, which appears by the limitations; it is “through 
Christ Jesus.” Thus doth he centre all his glorying in Christ; he teacheth us to 
do so, 1 Cor. i. 31. “ Not unto us,” Ps. exv. 5; and it is “in those things which 
pertain to God.” The conversion of souls is one of those things that pertain to 
God, and therefore is the matter of Paul’s glorying, not the things of the flesh. 
“ Whereof Imay glory,” €x ovv kaxnaw év Xpiotw Inoov ta mpds Ocdv, I would rather 
read it thus, ‘Therefore I have a rejoicing in Christ Jesus,’ (it is the same word 
that is used 2 Cor. i. 12; Phil. iii. 3, where it is the character of the circum- 
cision that they rejoice, cavxwuevor, in Christ Jesus,) ‘concerning things of God;’ 
or those things that are offered to God, namely, the living sacrifices of the 
Gentiles, ver. 16. Paul would have them to rejoice with him in the extent and 
efficacy of his ministry ; of which he speaks not only with the greatest deference 
possible to the power of Christ, and the Sere | working of the Spirit as all 
in all, but with a protestation of the truth of what he said; ver. 18, “I will not 
dare to speak of any of those things which Christ hath not wrought by me.” 
He would not boast of things without his line, nor take the praise of another 
man’s work, as he might have done when he was writing to distant strangers, 
who perhaps could not contradict him; but, saith he, | dare not do it. A faith- 
ful man dares not lie, however he be tempted; dares be true, however he be 
terrified. Now in this account of himself, we may observe, 

First. His unwearied diligence and industry in his work. He was one that 
“laboured more abundantly than they all.” 

1. He preached in many places; “From Jerusalem,” whence the law went 
forth as a lamp that shineth, and “round about unto Llyricum,” many hundred 
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miles distant from Jerusalem. We have in the book of the Acts an account 
of Paul’s travels. There we find him, after he was sent forth to preach to 
the Gentiles, Acts xiii., labouring in that blessed work in Seleucia, Cyprus, 
Pamphylia, Pisidia, and Lycaonia, ch. xiii. 14. Afterwards travelling through 
Syria and Cilicia, Phrygia, Galatia, Mysia, Troas; and thence called over to 
Macedonia, and so into Europe, ch. xv. 16. Then we find him very busy at 
Thessalonica, Berea, Athens, Corinth, Ephesus, and the parts adjacent. And 
those that know the extent and distance of these countries, will conclude Paul 
an active man, rejoicing as astrong man torunarace. [llyricum is the countr 

now called Sclavonia, bordering upon Hungary; some take it for the same with 
Bulgaria, others for the Lower Pannonia; however, it was a great way from 
Jerusalem. Now, it might be suspected, that if Paul undertook so much work 
surely he did it by the halves. No, saith he, “‘ I have fully preached the Gospel 
of Christ;” gave them a full account of the truth and terms of the Gospel; 
shunned not to declare the whole counsel of God, Acts xx. 27; kept back 
nothing that was necessary for them to know, ‘ Filled the Gospel,’ so the word 
is, merAnpwxévac 70 evayyédov; filled it as the net is filled with fishes in a large 
draught; or filled the Gospel, that is, filled them with the Gospel. Such a 
change doth the Gospel make, that when it comes in power to any place it fills 
the place. Other knowledge is airy, and leaves souls empty, but the knowledge 
of the Gospel is filling. 

2. He preached in places that had not heard the Gospel before, ver. 20; 21. 
He broke up fallow ground, laid the first stone in many places, and introduced 
Christianity there, where nothing had reigned for many ages but idolatry and 
witchcraft, and all sorts of diabolism. Paul broke the ice, and therefore must 
needs meet with the more difficulties and discouragements in his work. ‘Those 
that preached in Judea, had upon this account a much easier task than Paul, 
who was the apostle of the Gentiles; for they entered into the labours ot 
others, Jno. iy. 38. Paul, being a hardy man, was called out to the hardest 
work; there were many instructors, but Paul was the great father ; many that 
watered, but Paul was the great planter. Well, he was a bold man that made 
the first attack upon the palace of the strong man armed in the Gentile world ; 
that first assaulted Satan’s interest there, and Paul was that man who ventured 
the first onset in many places, and suffered greatly for it. He mentions this as a 
proof of his apostleship; for the office of the apostles was especially to bring 
in those that were without, and to lay the foundations of the new Jerusalem : 
see Rev. xxi. 14. Not but that Paul preached in many places where others had 
been at work before him; but he principally and mainly laid himself out for the 
god of those that sat in darkness. He was in care not to build upon another 
inio’s foundation, lest he should car disprove his apostleship, and give 
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oceasion to those who songht occasion to reflect upon him. He quotes a 
scripture for this out of Jsa. lii. 15, “To whom he was not spoken of, they 
shall see.” ‘*That which had not been told them, shall they see ;” so the prophet 
hath it, much to the same punbose. _This made the success of Paul's preaching 
the more remarkable. The transition from darkness to light is more sensible 
than the after-growth and increase of that light ; and, commonly, the greatest 
success of the Gospel is at its first coming to a place; afterwards people 
become sermon-proof. . ¥ 

Secondly. The great and wonderful success that he had in this work. It 
was effectual “to make the Gentiles obedient.” The design of the Gospel is 
to bring people to be obedient; it is not only a truth to be believed, but a law 
to be obeyed. This Paul aimed at in all his travels, not his own wealth and 
honour,—if he had, he had sadly missed his aim,—but the conversion and salva- 
tion of souls. That his heart was upon, and for that he travailed in birth again. 
Now how was this great work wrought? : 

1. Christ was the principal agent. He doth not say, Which 1 worked, but, 
Which Christ ‘‘ wrought by me,” yer. 18. Whatever good we do, it is not we, 
but Christ by us that doth it; the work is his, the strength is his; he is all in 
all, he worketh all our works, Phil. ii, 13; Isa. xxvi. 12, Paul takes all occa- 
sions to own this, that the whole praise might be transmitted to Christ. 

2, Paul was a very active instrument. “ By word and deed,” that is, by his 
preaching, and by the miracles he wrought to confirm his doctrine, or his 
preaching and his living. Those ministers are likely to win souls that preach 
both by word and deed, by their conversation shewing forth the power of the 
truths they preach. This is according to Christ’s example, who began both 
to do and teach, Actsi. 11. “Through mighty signs and wonders ;” év duvdye 
onueiwv, by the power or in the strength of signs and wonders. These made 
the preaching of the word so effectual, being the appointed means of conyiction, 
and the Divine seal affixed to the Gospel charter, Mar, xvi. 17, 18. 

3. “The power of the Spirit of God” made this effectual, and crowned all 
with the desired success, ver. 19. Ist. The power of the Spirit in Paul, as in 
other the apostles, for the working of those miracles. Miracles were wrought 
by the power of the Holy Ghost, Acts i. 8; therefore reproaching the miracles 
is called the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. Or, 2nd. The power of the 
Spirit in the hearts of those to whom the word was preached, and who saw the 
miracles, making these means effectual to some and not to others. It is the 
Spirit’s operation that makes the difference. Paul himself, as great a preacher 
as he was, with all his mighty signs and wonders, could not make one soul 
obedient farther than the power of the Spirit of God accompanied his labours. 
It was the Spirit of the Lord of hosts that made those great mountains plain 
before this Zerubbabel, This is an encouragement to faithful ministers, who 
labour under the sense of great weakness and infirmity, that it is all one to 
the blessed Spirit to work by many or by those that have no power. ‘The 
same Almighty Spirit that wrought with Paul often perfecteth strength in 
weakness, and ordains praise out of the mouth of babes and sucklings. This 
success which he had in preaching is that which he here rejoiceth in; for the 
converted nations were his joy and crown of rejoicing ; and he tells them of it, 
not only that they might rejoice with him, but that they might be the more 
ready to receive the truths which he had written to them, and to own him 
whom Christ had thus signally owned. 


22 For which cause also I have been much hin- 
dered from coming to yous 23 But now having no 
more place in these parts, and having a great desire 
these many years to come unto you; 24 When- 
soever I take my journey into Spain, I will come to 
you: for I trust to see you in my journey, and to be 
brought on my way thitherward by yon, if first I be 
somewhat filled with your company. 25 But now 
I go unto Jerusalem to minister unto the saints. 
26 For it hath pleased them of Macedonia and 
Achaia to make a certain contribution for the poor 
saints which are at Jerusalem. 27 It hath pleased 
them verily ; and their debtors they are. For if the 
Gentiles have been made partakers of their spiritual 
things, their duty is also to minister unto them in 
carnal things. 28 When therefore I have performed 
this, and have sealed to them this fruit, I will’ come 
by you into Spain. 29 And I am sure that, when I 
come unto you, I shall come in the fulness of the 
blessing of the gospel of Christ. 2 

St. Paul here declares his purpose to come and see the Christians at Rome; 
and upon this head his matter is but common and ordinary, appointing a visit to 
his friends ; but the manner of his expression is gracious and savoury, and yery 
instructive, and for our imitation. We should learn by it to speak of our com- 
mon affairs in the language of Canaan; even our common discourse should have 
an air of grace: by thee it will appear what country we belong to. It should 
seem that Paul’s company was very much desired at hiings He was a man that 
had as many friends and as many enemies as most men ever had; he passed 
through evil report and good report. No doubt they had heard much of him at 
Rome, and longed to see him. Should the apostle of the Gentiles be a stranger 
at Rome, the metropolis of the Gentile world? Why, as to this he excuseth it 
that he had not come yet; he promiseth to come shortly, and gives a good 
reason why he should not come now. 


irst. He excuseth it that he never came yet. Observe how careful Paul 
was to keep in with his friends, and to prevent and anticipate any exceptions 


against him; not as one that lorded it over God’s heritage. - 
1. He assures them that he had a great desire to see them,—not to see Rome, 
though it was now in its greatest pomp and splendour, nor to see the emperor’s- 


court, nor to converse with the philosophers and learned men that were then 
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at Rome, though such conversation must needs be very desirable to so great a 
scholar as Paul was,—but “to come unto you,” ver. 23, a company of poor 


despised saints in Rome, hated of the world, but loving God and beloved of him. | 


These were the men that Paul was ambitious of an acquaintance with at Rome; 
they were the excellent ones in whom he delighted, Ps. xvi. 3. And he hac 
a special desire to see them, because of the great character they had in all the 
churches for faith and holiness ; they were men that excelled in virtue, and 
therefore Paul was so desirous to come to them. This desire Paul had had for 
“many years,” and yet could never compass it. The providence of God wisely 
overrules the purposes and desires of men. God’s dearest servants are not 
always gratified in every thing that they have a mind to; and yet all that de- 
light in God have the desire of their heart fulfilled, Ps. xxxvii. 4, though all the 
desires in their heart be not humoured. 

2, He tells them that therefore he could not come to them, because he had so 
much work cut out for him elsewhere. ‘For which cause,” that is, because of 
his labours in other countries, thence it was that he was so much hindered. 
God had opened a wide door for him in other places, and so diverted him. 
Observe in this, Ist. The gracious providence of God conversant in a special 
manner about his ministers, casting their lot, not according to their contrivance, 
but according to his own purpose. Paul was several times crossed in his inten- 
tions; sometimes hindered by Satan, as 2 7’hes. ii. 16, 17; sometimes forbidden 
by the Spirit, Acts xvi. 17; and here diverted by other work. Man purposeth 
but God disposeth, Pr. xvi. 9; xix. 21; Jer. x..23. Ministers purpose, an 
their friends purpose concerning them, but God overrules both, and orders the 
journeys, removes, and settlements of his faithful ministers as he pleaseth. 
The stars are in the right hand of Christ, to shine where he sets them. The 
Gospel doth not come by chance to any place, but by the will and counsel of 
God. 2nd. The gracious prudence of Paul in bestowing his time and pains there 
where there was most need. Had Paul consulted his own ease, wealth, and 
honour, the greatness of the work would never have hindered him from seeing 
Rome, but would rather have driven him thither, where he might have had more 

referment, and taken less pains. But Paul sought the things of Christ more than 
bis own things, and therefore would not leave his work of planting churches; 
no, not for a time, to go see Rome. The Romans were whole, and needed not 
the physician so as other poor places that were- sick and dying. While men 
and women were every day dropping into eternity, and their precious souls 
perishing for lack of vision, it was no time for Paul to trifle. There was now 
a gale of opportunity, the fields were white unto the harvest; such a season 
slipped might never be retrieved; the necessities of poor souls were pressing, 
and called aloud, and therefore Paul must be busy. It concerns us all to do that 
first which is most needful. True grace teacheth us to prefer that which is 
necessary before that which is unnecessary, Lu. x. 41, 42; and Christian pru- 
dence teacheth us to prefer that which is more necessary before that which is 
less so. This Paul mentions as a sufficient satisfying reason. We must not 
take it ill of our friends if they prefer necessary work, whieh is pleasing to 
God, before unnecessary visits and_compliments that may be pleasing to us. 
In this, as in other things, we must deny ourselves. 

Secondly. He promiseth to come and see them shortly, ver. 23, 24, 29. 
“Waving no more place in these parts,’ namely, in Greece, where he then 


was. The whole of that country being more or less leavened with the savour of | 


the Gospel, churches being planted in the most considerable towns, and pastors 
settled to carry on the work which Paul had begun, he had little more to do 
there. He had driven the chariot of the Gospel to the sea coast; and, having 
thus conquered Greece, he is ready to. wish there was another Greece to conquer. 
Paul was one that went through with his work, and j 
taking his ease, but sets himself to contrive more work, to devise liberal things ; 
here was a workman that needed not be ashamed. Observe, 

1. How he forecasts his intended visit. His project was to see them in his 
way to Spain. It appears by this that Paul intended a journey into Spain, to 
plant Christianity there. The difficulty and peril of the work, the distance of 
the place, the danger of the voyage, the other good works,—though less need- 
ful, he thinks,— which Paul might find to do in other places, did not quench 
the flame of his holy zeal for the Propane of the Gospel, which did even 
eat him up, and make him forget himself. But it is not certain whether ever he 
fulfilled this purpose, and went to Spain, Many of the best expositors think 
he did not, but was hindered in this as he was in others of his purposes. He 
did indeed come to Rome, but he was brought thither a prisoner, and there was 
detained two years, and whither he went after is uncertain ; but several of his 
epistles, which he wrote in rison, intimate his purpose to go eastward, and not 
towards Spain. However, Paul, “forasmuch as it was in thine heart” to bring 
the light of the Gospel into Spain, “thou didst well, in that it was in thine 
heart,” as God said to David, 2 Che. vi. 8. The grace of God oftentimes with 
fayour accepts the sincere intention, when the providence of God in wisdom 

rohibits the execution ; and do not we serve a good Master then? 2 Cor. viii. 12. 

ow in his way to Spain he purposed to come-to them. 
it is wisdom for every one of us to order our affairs so as that we may do the 
most work in the least time. Observe how doubtfully he speaks, “I trust to 
see you;” not, Lam resolved I will, but, I ae I shall. We must purpose all 
our purposes, and make all our promises in like manner, with a submission to 
the Divine providence, not boasting ourselves of to-morrow, because we know 
not what a day may bring forth, Pr. xxvii. 1; Jas. iv. 13—15, 

2. What he expected in this intended visit. Ist. What he expected from 
them. He expected they would bring him on his way towards Spain. It was 
not a stately attendance, such as princes have, but a loving attendance, such as 
friends give, that Paul expected. Spain was then a province of the empire, 
well known to the Romans, who had a great correspondence with it, and there- 
fore they might be helpful to Paul in his yoyage thither; and it was not barely 
the accompanying of him part of the way, but their furthering him in his expe- 
dition, that he counted upon; not only out. of their respect to Paul, but out of 
respect to the souls of those ee Spaniards that Paul was going to preach to. 
It is justly expected from all Christians, that they should lay out themselves 
for the promoting and furthering of every good work, especially that blessed 
work of the conversion of souls, which they should contrive to make as easy as 
may be to their ministers, and as successful as may be to poor souls. 2nd. 
What he expected in them; to “be somewhat filled with their company. 
That which Paul desired was their company and conversation. The good 
company of the saints is very desirable and delightful. Paul was himself a 
man of great attainments in knowledge and grace, taller by head and shoulders 
than other Christians in these things, and yet see how he pleased himself with 
y;,for, as iron sharpens iron, so doth a man the 
countenance of his friend. He intimates that he intended to make some stay 
with them, for he would be filled with their company, not just look at them 
and away; and yet he thinks their converse so pleasant that he should never 
have enough of it: it is but somewhat filled; he thought he should leave them 
with a desire of more of their company. Christian society, rightly managed and 
improved, is a heaven upon earth, a comfortable earnest of our gatherin 5 
together unto Christ at the great day. Yet observe, it is but “somewhat 

Hed, ax6 népovs,—‘in part.’ The satisfaction we have in communion with the 


the thoughts of good compan 


yet then did not think of | 
> 


Observe his prudence; | 
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saints in this world is but partial; ere but somewhat filled. It is partial, |; 


-make us glad to be beholden to others. 
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compared with our eommunion with Christ ; that, and that only, will completely 
Satisfy, that will fill the soul. It is partial, compared with the communion we 
hope to have with the saints in the other world. When we shall sit down 
with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, with all the saints, and none but saints, 
and saints made perfect, we shall have enough of that society, and be quite 
filled with that company. 3rd. What he expected from God with them, ver. 29. 
He expected to come “in the fulness of the blessing of the Gospel of Christ.” 
Observe, concerning what he expected from them he speaks doubtfully ; 1 trust 
to be brought on my way and to be filled with your company. Paul had learnt 
not to be too confident of the best; these very men slipped from him afterwards, 
when he had occasion to use them, 2 Tim. iv. 16, “ At my first answer no man 
stood with me;” none of the Christians at Rome. The Lord teach us to cease 
from man, But concerning what he expected from God he speaks confidently; 
it was uncertain whether he should come or no, but “I am sure when I do 
come, I shall come in the fulness,” &e. We cannot expect too little from man, 
nor too much from God. Now Paul expected that God would bring him te 
them, loaded with blessings, so that he should be the instrument of doing a deal 
of good among them, and fill them with the blessings of the Gospel: compare 
ch. i. 11, “ That I may impart unto you some spiritus gift.” Note, First. The 
blessing of the Gospel of Christ is the best and most desirable blessing. When 
Paul would raise their expectation of something great and good in his coming, 
he directs them to hope for the blessings of the Gospel spiritual blessings, 
knowledge, and grace, and comfort. Secondly. There is then a happy meeting 
between people and ministers, when they are both under the fulness of the 
blessing. The blessing of the Gospel is the treasure, which we have in earthen 
vessels. When ministers are fully prepared to give out, and people fully pre- 
pared:to receive, this blessing, both are happy. Many have the Gospel that 
have not the blessing of the Gospel, and so they have itin vain. The Gospel 
will not profit unless God bless it to us, and it is our duty to wait upon him for 
that blessing, and for the fulness of it. 

Thirdly. He gives them a good reason why he could not come and see them 
now ; because he had other business upon his hands which required his attend- 
ance, upon which he must first make a journey to Jerusalem, ver. 25—28. He 
gives a particular account of it, to shew that the excuse was real. He was 
going to Jerusalem as the messenger of the chureh’s charity to the poor saints 
there. Observe what he saith, 

1. Concerning this charity itself. And he speaks of that upon this occasion 
probably to excite the Roman Christians to do the like, according to their 
ability. Examples are moving, and Paul was very ingenious at begging, not 
for himself, but for others. Observe, Ist. For whom it was intended. “ For 
the poor saints which are at Jerusalem,” ver. 26. It is no strange thing for 
saints to be poor. Those whom God favours many times the world frowns 
upon ; therefore riches are not the best things, nor poverty a curse. It seems 
the saints at Jerusalem were poorer than other saints, either because the wealth 
of that people in general was now declining, as their utter ruin was hastening 
on, (and to be sure if any must be kept poor, the saints must,) or because 
the famine that was over all the world in the days of Claudius Cesar did in 
a special manner prevail in Judea, a dry country; and, God having called the 
poor of this world, the Christians smarted most by it. This was the occasion 
of that eontribution mentioned Acts xi. 28—30. Or, because the saints at 
Jerusalem suffered most by persecution; for of all people the unbelieving Jews 
were most inveterate in their rage and malice against the Christians, wrath 
being come upon them to the uttermost, | 7'hes. ii. 16. The Christian Hebrews 
are particularly noted to have their goods spoiled, Heb. x. 34, in consideration 
of which this contribution was made for them. hough the saints at Jeru- 
salem were at a great distance from them, yet they thus extended their bounty 
and liberality to them; to teach us, as we have ability, and as there is occasion, 
to stretch out the hand of our charity to all that are of the household of faith, 
though in place distant from us. hough in personal instances of poverty 
every church should take care to maintain their own poor,—for such poor we 


-have always with us,—yet sometimes, when more public instances of poverty 


are presented as objects of our charity, though a great way off from us, we 
must extend our bounty, as the sun his beams, and with the virtuous woman 
stretch out our hands to the poor, and reach forth our hands to the needy 
Pr. xxxi. 20. 2nd. By whom it was collected. By “them of Macedonia,” the chief 
of whom were the Philippians, “and Achaia,” the chief of whom were the 
Corinthians, two flourishing churches, though yet in their infaney, newly con- 
verted to Christianity. And I wish the observation did not hold, that people 
are commonly more liberal at their first acquaintance with the Gospel than 
they are afterwards; that as well as other instances of the first love, and the 
love of the espousals, being apt to cool and decay after a while. It seems they 
of Macedonia and Achaia were rich and wealthy, while they at Jerusalem were 
poor and needy; Infinite Wisdom ordering it so that some should haye what 
others want, and so this.mutual dependence of Christians one upon another 
may be maintained. “It pleased them ;” this intimates how ready they were to 
it; they were not pressed or constrained to it, but they did it of their own 
accord. And how cheerful they were in it; they took a pleasure in doing good, 
and. God loves.a cheerful giver. “ ‘To make a certain contribution ;” kowwviav 
twa, @ communication, in token of the communion of saints and their fellow- 
membership, as in the natural body one member communicates to the relief, 
and succour, and preservation of another, as there is occasion. Every thing 
that passeth between Christians should be a proof and instance of that common 
union which they have one with another in Jesus Christ. Time was when 
the saints at Jerusalem were on the giving hand, and very liberal they were, 
when they laid their estates at the apostles’ feet for charitable uses, and took 
special care that the Grecian widows should not be neglected in the daily 
ministration, Acts vi. 1, And now the providence of God had turned the scale, 
and made them necessitous, they found the Grecians kind to them, for the 
merciful shall obtain merey. We should therefore give a portion to seven, and 
also to eight, because we know not what evil may be on the earth which may 
3rd. What reason there was for it} 
ver. 27, “And their debtors they are.” Alms are called “righteousness,” 
Ps. cxii. 9. Being but stewards of what we have, we owe it there where our 
great Master (by the calls of providence concurring with the precepts of the 
word) orders us to dispose of it; but here there was a special debt owing, the 
Gentiles were greatly beholden to the Jews, and were bound in gratitude to be 
very kind to them. From the stock of Israel came Christ himself, according to 
the flesh, who is the Light to lighten the Gentiles; out of the same stock came 
the prophets and apostles and first preachers of the Gospel. The Jews, having 
had the lively oracles committed to them, were the Christians’ library keepers ; 
out of Zion went forth the law and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem; their 
political church state was dissolved, and they were cut off, that the Gentiles 
might be admitted in, Thus did the Gentiles partake of their spiritual things, 
end did receive the Gospel of salvation as it were at second-hand from the 
Jews; and therefore “their duty is,’ they are bound in gratitude “to minister 
unto them in carnal things.” It is the least they can do; Acctroupynoa, to minister 
as unto God in holy things, so the word sigmfies. A conscientious regard to 
God in works of charity and almsgiving, makes them an acceptable service and 
sacrifice to God, and fruit abounding to a good account. Paul mentions this 
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robably as the argument he had used with them to persuade them to it, and 
t is an argument of equal cogency to other Gentile churches, — é 

2. Concerning Paul’s agency in this business. He could himself contribute 
nothing. Silver and gold he had none, but lived upon the kindness of his 
friends; yet he ministered unto the saints, ver. 25, by stirring up others 
receiving what was gathered, and transmitting it to Jerusalem. Many gooc 
works of that kind stand at a stay for want of some one active person to lead 
in them, and to set the wheels agoing. Paul’s labour in this work is not to be 
interpreted as any neglect of his preaching work, nor did Paul leave the word 
of God to serve tables; for, besides that Paul had other business in this journey 
—to visit and confirm the churches, and took this by the bye, this was indeed 
a part of the trust committed to him, in which he was concerned to approve 
himself faithful; Gal. ii. 10, “They would that we should remember the poor. 
Paul was one that laid out himself to do good every way, like his Master, to the 
bodies as well as the souls of people. Ministering to the saints is good work, 
and is not below the greatest apostles. This Paul had undertaken, and there- 
fore he resolves to go through with it before he fell upon other work; ver. 28, 
“When I have sealed to them this fruit.” He calls the alms fruit, for it is one 
of the fruits of righteousness; it sprung from a root of grace in the givers, and 
redounded to the benefit and comfort of the receivers. And his sealing of it 
intimates his great care about it, that what was given might be kept entire, and 
not embezzled, but disposed of according to the design of the givers. Paul 
was very solicitous to approve himself faithful in the management of this 
matter. An excellent pattern for ministers to write after, that the ministry 
may in nothing be blamed. 


30 Now [ beseech you, brethren, for the Lord 
Jesus Christ’s sake, and for the love of the Spirit, 
that ye strive together with me in your prayers to 
God forme; 31 That I may be delivered from them 
that do not believe in Judea; and that my service 
which I have for Jerusalem may be accepted of the 


saints; 32 That [ may come unto you with joy by 


the will of God, and may with you be refreshed. 33 
Now the God of peace de with you all. Amen. 


Here we have, 

First. St. Paul’s desire of a share in the prayers of the Romans for him, 
expressed very earnestly, ver. 30—32. Though Paul was a great apostle, yet 
he begged the prayers of the meanest Christians, not here only, but in several 
other of the epistles. He had prayed much for them, and this he desires as the 
return of his kindness. Interchanging of prayers is an excellent token of the 
interchanging of loves. Paul speaks like one that knew himself, and would 
hereby teach us how to value the effectual, fervent prayer of the righteous. 
How careful should we be lest we do any thing to forfeit our interest in the 
love and prayers of God’s praying people! 

1. Observe why they must pray for him. He begs it with the greatest impor- 
tunity. He might suspect they would forget him in their prayers, because they 
had no personal acquaintance with him, and therefore he urgeth it so closely, 
and begs it with the most affectionate obtestations, by all that is sacred and 
valnable. “1 beseech you,” Ist. ‘for the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake.” He is my 
Master, Iam going about his work, and his glory is interested in the success 
of it. If you have any regard to Jesus Christ, and to his cause and kingdom, 
pray for me. You love Christ, and own Christ; for his sake then do me this 
kindness. 2nd. “ For the love of the Spirit.” Asa proof and instance of that 
love which the Spirit works in the hearts of believers one to another, pray for 
me; asafruit of that communion which we haye one with another by the Spirit, 
though we never saw one another. If ever you experienced the Spirit's love 
to you, and would be found returning your love to the Spirit, be not wanting 
in this office of kindness. 

2. How they must pray for him. “That ye strive together.” Ist. That you 
strive in prayers. Those that would prevail in prayer must strive in prayer. 
We must put forth all that is within us in that duty; pray with fixedness, faith, 
and fervency; wrestle with God, as Jacob did; pray in praying, as Elias did, 
Jas. vy. 17, and stir up ourselves to take hold on God, Jsa. lxiv. 7. And this not 
only when we are praying for ourselves, but when we are praying for our 
friends. True love to our brethren should make us as earnest for them as 
sense of our own need makes us for ourselves. 2nd. “That you strive together 
with me.” When he begged their prayers for him, he did not intend thereby 
to excuse his praying for himself; no, “Strive together with me,’ who am 
wrestling with God daily, upon my own and my friends’ account. He would 
have them to ply the same oar. Paul and these Romans were distant in 
place, and like to be so, and yet they might join together in prayer. ‘Those 
who are put far asunder by the disposal of God’s providence may yet meet 
together at the throne of his grace. ‘Those who beg the prayers of others must 
not neglect to pray for themselves. 

3. What they must beg of God for him. He mentions particulars; for, in 
praying both for ourselves and for our friends, it is good to be particular. “ What 
wilt thou that I shall do for thee?” so saith Christ, when he holds out the 
golden sceptre. Though he knows our state and wants perfectly, he will know 
them from us. He recommends himself to their prayers with reference to three 
things: Ist. His dangers which he was exposed to. ‘‘ That I may be delivered 
from them that do not believe in Judea.” The unbelieving Jews were the most 
violent enemies Paul had, and most enraged against him, and some prospect 
he had of trouble from them in this journey ; and therefore they must pray that 
God would deliver him. We may, and must, pray against persecution. This 
prayer was answered in several remarkable deliverances of Paul, recorded 
Acts xxi.—xxiv. 2nd. His services. Pray “that my service which I have for 
Jerusalem may be accepted of the saints.” Why, was there any danger that 
it would not be accepted? Can money be otherwise than acceptable to the 
poor? Yes, there was some ground of suspicion in this case; for Paul was the 
apostle of the Gentiles, and as the unbelieving Jews looked spitefully at him, 
which was their wickedness, so those that believed were shy of him upon that 
account, which was their weakness. He doth not say, Let them choose whether 
they will accept it or no, if uaeR will not, it shall be better bestowed; but pray 
that it may be accepted. As God must be sought unto for the restraining of 
the ill-will of our enemies, so also for the preserving and increasing of the good- 
will of our friends; for God hath the hearts both of the one and of the other 
in his hands. 3rd. His journey to them. To engage their prayers for him, he 


interests them in his concerns ; ver. 32, ‘That I may come unto you with joy.” | 


If his present journey to Jerusalem proved unsuccessful, his intended journey 
to Rome would be uncomfortable. on he should not do good, and prosper 
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in one visit, he thought he should have small joy of the next. ‘May come with 

joy, by the will of God.” All our joy depends upon the will of God. The 

contort of the creature is in every thing according to the disposal of the 
reator. 

Secondly. Here is another prayer of the apostle for them; ver. 33, “ Now the 
God of peace be with you all, Amen.” The Lord of hosts, the God of battle, 
is the God of peace, the author and lover of peace. He describes God under 
this title here, because of the divisions among them, to recommend peace 
to them. If God be the God of peace, let us be men of peace. The Old 
Testament blessing was, “‘ Peace be with you;” now, “ The God of peace be 
with you.” They who have the fountain cannot want any of the streams. 
“With you all;” both weak and strong. To dispose them to a nearer union, 
he puts them all together in this prayer. Those who are united in the blessing 
of God should be united in affection one to another. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Paul is now concluding this long and excellent epistle, and he doth it with a great deal of 
affection. As in the main body of the epistle he appears to have been a very knowing 
man, so in these appurtenances of it he appears to have been a very loving man. So 
much knowledge, and so much love, is a very rare, but (where it is) a very excellent 
and amiable composition; for what is heaven but knowledge and love made perfect? 
It is observable how often Paul speaks as if he were concluding, and yet takes fresh 
hold again. One would have thought that solemn benediction which closed the fore- 
going chapter should have ended the epistle ; and yet here he begins again, and in this 
chapter he repeats the blessing, ver. 20, ‘‘ The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with 
you. Amen.” And yet he hath something more to say; nay, again he repeats the bless- 
ing, ver. 24, and yet hath not done,—an expression of his tender love. These repeated 
benedictions, which stand for valedictions, speak Paul loath to part. Now in this 
closing chapter we may observe, I. His recommendation of one friend to the Roman 
Christians, and his particular salutation of several among them, ver. 1—16. II. A 


caution to take heed of those who caused divisions, ver. 17—20. III. Salutations added 
from some who were with Paul, ver. 21—24. IV. He concludes with a solemn celebra- 
tion of the glory of God, ver. 25—27. 


COMMEND unto you 
Phebe our sister, which is a 
servant of the church which 
2 That ye 
receive her in the Lord, as 
. becometh saints, and that ye 
é\))// (1 assist her in whatsoever busi- 
Wr she hath need of you: 


for she hath been a succourer 


= yy L. 
3 Greet Priscilla and Aquila my helpers in Christ 


of many, and of myself also. 


Qh 
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ROMAN GREETING.—BRITISH MUSEUM. 
Jesus: 4 Who have for my life laid down their 
own necks: unto whom not only I give thanks, but 
also all the churches of the Gentiles. 65 Likewise 
greet the church that is in their house. Salute my 
wellbeloved Epenetus, who is the firstfruits of Achaia 
unto Christ. 6 Greet Mary, who bestowed much 
labour on us. 7 Salute Andronicus and Junia, my 
kinsmen, and my fellowprisoners, who are of note 


among the apostles, who also were in Christ before 


a 
5 
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me. 
9 Salute Urbane, our helper in Christ, and Stachys 
my beloved. 10 Salute Apelles approved in Christ. 
Salute them which are of Aristobulus’ household. 
11 Salute Herodion my kinsman. Greet them that 
be of the household of Narcissus, which are in the 
Lord. 12 Salute Tryphena and Tryphosa, who 
labour in the Lord. Salute the beloved Persis, which 
laboured much in the Lord. 13 Salute Rufus chosen 
in the Lord, and his mother and mine. 14 Salute 
Asyncritus, Phlegon, Hermas, Patrobas, Hermes, and 
the brethren which are with them. 15 Salute 
Philologus, and Julia, Nereus, and his sister, and 
Olympas, and all the saints which are with them. 
16 Salute one another with an holy kiss. The 
churches of Christ salute you. 


Such remembrances as these are usual in letters between friends; and yet | 


Paul, by the savouriness of his expression, sanctifies these common compli- 


ents. 

{It might at first sight appear strange, that in an inspired letter, which was 
to be preserved to the end of the world for the edification and instruction of 
the churches, there should be so much of it taken up with what many might 
consider as useless ceremony. But as the apostle was inspired by the Spirit 
of God in this, as well as in the highest matters, it is evident that we ought to 
look for instruction from this peculiarity of his writings. ‘This shews the value 
of inspiration ; for were these writings merely human we should not look for 
instruction from such things. It shews us that every attention that expresses 
and promotes love ought to be exhibited among Christians. The forms and 
courtesies of social life, that manifest respect, are to be employed by them, to 
shew their esteem and affection for one another.—R. H.] 

First. Here is the recommendatidn of a friend, by whom, as some think, this 
epistle was sent, one Phebe, ver. 1,2. It should seem that she was a person 
of quality and estate, who had business which called her to Rome, where she 
was a stranger; and therefore Paul recommends her to the acquaintance of the 
Christians there. An expression of his true friendship to her. Paul was as 
well skilled in the art of obliging as most men. True religion, rightly received, 
never made any man uncivil. Ganrtesy and Christianity agree well together. 
It was not in compliment to her, but in sincerity, that, 

1, He gives a very good character of her. Ist. As asisterto Paul. “ Phebe 
our sister.” Not in nature, but in grace; not in affinity or consanguinity, but 
in pure Christianity His own sister in the faith of Christ; loving Paul, and 
beloved of him, with a pure, and chaste, and spiritual love, as a sister; for there 
is neither male nor female, but all are one in Christ Jesus, Gai. iii. 28. Both 
Christ and his apostles had some of their best friends among the devout, and 
upon that account honourable, women. 2nd. As a servant to the church 
at Cenchrea; é:axovoy, a servant by office,a stated servant, not to preach the 
word, that was forbidden to women; but in acts of charity and hospitality. 
Some think she was one of the widows that ministered to the sick, and were 
taken into the church’s number, 1 Zim. v. 9. But those were old and poor, 
whereas Phebe seems to have been a person of some account; and yet it was 
no disparagement to her to be a servant to the church. Probably they used to 
meet at her house, and she undertook the care of entertaining the ministers, 
especially strangers. Every one in their place should strive to serve the church, 
for therein they serve Christ, and it will turn toa good account another day. 
Cenchrea was a small seaport town adjoining to Corinth, about twelve fur- 
longs distant. Some think there was a church there distinct from that at 
Corinth; though, being so near, it is very probable that the church at Corinth 
is called the church at Cenchrea, because their place of meeting might be 
there, because of the great opposition to them in the city, Acts xviii. 12. As 
at Philippi, they met out of the city by the waterside, Acts xvi. 13. So the 
reformed church of Paris might be called the church at Charenton, where they 
formerly met out of the city. 3rd. As a succourer of many, and particularly 
of Paul, ver. 2. She relieved many that were in want and distress; a good 
copy for women to write after, that have ability. She was kind to those that 
needed kindness, intimated in her succouring of them; and her bounty was 
extensive, she was “a succourer of many.” Observe the gratitude of Paul in 
mentioning her particular kindness to him; “and of myself also.” Acknow- 
ledgment of favours is the least return we can make. It was much to her 
honour that Paul left this upon record; for wherever this epistle is read her 
kindness to Paul is told for a memorial of her. 

2. He recommends her to their care and kindness, as one worthy to be taken 
notice of with peculiar respect. Ist. “Receive her in the Lord.” Entertain 
her, bid her welcome. This pass under Paul’s hand could not but recommend 
her to any Christian church. “ Receive her in the Lord;” that is, for the 
Lord’s sake, receive her as a servant and friend of Christ. As it becometh 
saints to receive, who love Christ, and therefore love all that are his for his 
sake; or, as becometh saints to be received, with love and honour, and the 
tenderest affection. There may be occasion sometimes to improve our interest 
in our friends, not only for ourselves, but for others also; interest being a price 
in the hand for doing good. 2nd. “ Assist her in whatsoever business she has 
need of you.” Whether she had business of trade, or law business at the court, 
is not material ; however, being a woman, a stranger, a Christian, she had need 
of help, and Paul engageth them to be assistant to her. It becomes Christians 
to be helpful one to another in their affairs, especially to be helpful to strangers; 
for we are members one of another, and we know not what need of help we 
may have ourselves. Observe, Paul bespeaks help for one that had been so 
helpful to many. He that watereth shall be watered also himself. 

econdly. Here are commendations to some particular friends among those 
to whom he wrote more than in any other of the epistles. ‘Though the care 
of all the churches came upon Paul daily, enough to distract an ordinary head, 
yet he could retain the remembrance of so many; and his heart was so full 
of love and affection as to send salutations to each of them, with particular 
characters of them, and expressions of love to them, and concern for them. 


N.T.—No. 93. 
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8 Greet Amplias my beloved in the Lord. | 
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|| “Greet them,” salute them; it is the same word, donmdcac0e, Let them know 
that Lremember them, and love them, and wish them well. There is something 
observable in divers of these salutations. 

1. Concerning Aquila and Priscilla, a famous couple, that Paul had a special 
kindness for. They were originally of Rome, but were banished thence by the 
edict of Claudius, Acts xviii. 2. At Corinth Paul became acquainted with them, 
wrought with them at the trade of tent-making, After some time, when the 
edge of that edict was abated, they returned to Rome, and thither he now sends 
commendations to them. He calls them his “helpers in Christ Jesus;” by 
private instructions and converse furthering the success of Paul’s public 
preaching ; one instance whereof we have in their instructing of Apollos, 
Acts xviil. 26. Those are helpers to faithful ministers that lay out themselves 
in their families, and among their neighbours, to do good to souls. Nay, they 
did not only do much, but they ventured much for Paul; they have ‘for m 
life laid down their own necks.” They exposed themselves to secure Pau h 
hazarded their own lives for the preservation of his, considering how much 
better they might be spared than he. Paul was in a great deal of danger at 
Corinth, while he sojourned with them; but they sheltered him, though they 
thereby made themselves obnoxious to the enraged multitude, Acts xviii. 12, 17. 
It was a good while. ago that they had done Pau this kindness; and yet he 
speaks as sensibly of it as if it had been but yesterday. “'l’o whom,” saith he, 

not only I give thanks, but also all the churches of the Gentiles ;” who were 
all beholden to these good people for helping to save the life of him that was 
the apostle of the Gentiles. Paul mentions this to engage the Christians at 
Rome to be the more kind to Aquila and Priscilla. 

[We have here Aquila and Priscilla at Rome. St. Paul became acquainted 
with these persons in his first visit to Greece, Acts xviii. 2; they accompanied 
him to Ephesus, ver, 18, and were there when he wrote his first epistle to the 
Corinthians. After writing that epistle, Paul staid some little time at Ephesus, 
he was a considerable time in Macedonia, and three months in Greece, and, 
as this epistle to the Romans was written at the close of that second visit, 
a sufficient interval elapsed for the return of Aquila and Priscilla to Rome, 
so as to be there when the apostle wrote this greeting to them. Paley remarks 
how fully this statement shews that names and circumstances are so implicated 
with dates and places in writings like the present, that nothing but truth could 
preserve consistency.—R. 7’. 8. Com. 

He sends greeting likewise to the church in their house, ver. 5. It seems, 
then, a church in a house is no such absurd thing as some make it to be. 
Perhaps there was a congregation of Christians that used to meet at their 
house at stated times; and then no doubt but it was like the house of Obed- 
Edom, blessed for the ark’s sake. Others think, the church was no more than 
a religious, pious, well-governed family, that kept up the worship of God. 
Religion, in the power of it reigning in a family, will turn a house into a church. 
And doubtless it had a good influence upon this, that Priscilla, the goodwife 
of the family was so very eminent and forward in religion; so eminent, that she 
is often named first. A virtuous woman, that looks well to the ways of her 
household, may do much towards the advancement of religion in a family. 
When Priscilla and Aquila were at Ephesus, though but sojourners there, yet 
there also they had a church in their house, 1 Cor. xvi. 19. A truly godly man 


will be careful to take religion along with him wherever he goes. When 
Abraham removed his tent, he renewed his altar, Gen. xiii. 18. ‘ 
2. Concerning Epenetus, ver.5. He calls him his “ well-beloved.” Where 


the law of love is in the heart, the law of kindness will be in the tongue. 
Endearing language should pass among Christians, to express love, and to 
engage love. So he calls Amplias ‘‘ beloved in the Lord,” with true Christian 
love tor Christ’s sake; and Stachys his “beloved.” A sign Paul had been in 
the third heaven, he was so much made up of love. Of Epenetus it is farther 
said that he was the “ firstfruits of Achaia unto Christ;” not only one of the 
most eminent believers in that country, but one of the first that was converted 
to the faith of Christ; one that was offered up to God by Paul, as the first- 
fruits of his ministry there; an earnest of a great harvest, for in Corinth, the 
chief city of Achaia, God had much people, Acts xviii. 10. Special respect is 
to be paid to those that set out early, and come to work in the vineyard at the 
first hour, at the first call. The household of Stephanas is likewise said to be 
the firstfruits of Achaia, 1 Cor. xvi. 15. Perhaps Epenetus was one of that 
household; or, however, he was one of the first. three; not, the first alone, but 
one of the first fleece of Christians that the region of Achaia afforded. 

3. Concerning Mary, and some others who were laborious in that which is 
good,—industrious Christians; “ Mary, who bestowed much labour on us.’ 
True love never sticks at labour, but rather takes a pleasure in it; where 
there is much love there will be much labour. Some think this Mary had been 
at some of those places where Paul was, though now removed to Rome, and 
had personally ministered to him; others think Paul speaks of her labour as 
bestowed on him, because it was bestowed upon his friends and fellow- 
labourers, and he took what was done to them as done to himself. He saith 
of Tryphena and Tryphosa, two useful women in their places, that they 
“labour in the Lord,” ver. 12; and of the “beloved Persis,” another good 
woman, that she “laboured much in the Lord,” more than others did. Among 
useful people some are more useful than others; abounding more in the work 
of the Lord. 

4. Concerning Andronicus and Junia, ver. 7. Some take them for a man and 
his wife, and the original will well enough bear it; and, considering the name 
of the latter, that is more probable than that they should be two men, as others 
think, and brethren. Observe, Ist. They were Paul’s cousins, akin to him; 
so was Herodion, ver. 11. Religion doth not take away, but rectifies, sanctifies, 
and improves our respect to our kindred; engaging us to lay out ourselves 
most for their good, and to rejoice in them the more when we find them 
related to Christ by faith. 2nd. They were his fellow-prisoners. Partner- 
ship in suffering sometimes doth much towards the union of souls, and the 
knitting of affections. .We do not find in the story of the Acts any imprison- 
ment of Paul before the writing of this Epistle but that at Philippi, Acts xvi. 23, 
But Paul was “in prisons more frequent,” 2 Cor, xi. 23, in some of which it 
seems he met with his friends Andronicus and Junia; yoke-fellows, as in other 
things, so in suffering for Christ, and bearing his yoke. 3rd. They were * of 
note among the apostles;” not so much because perhaps they were persons 
of estate and quality in the world, as because they were eminent for know- 
ledge, and gifts, and graces, which made them famous among the apostles, who 
were competent judges of those things, and were endued_ with a spirit of 
discerning not only the sincerity, but the eminency of Christians. 4th. Which 
“also were in Christ before me; ” that is, were converted to the Christian faith. 
In time they had got the start of Paul, though he was converted the next year 
after Christ's ascension. How ready was Paul to acknowledge in others any 
kind of precedency ! ; ; / 

5. eae ESTE who is here said to be “approved in Christ,” ver. 10; 
ahigh character. He was one of known integrity and sincerity in his religion, 
one that had been tried; his friends and enemies had tried him, and he was as 
gold. He was of approved knowledge and judgment, approved courage and 
constancy; aman that ove might trust, and repose a confidence in. 

6. Concerning Aristobulus and Narcissus. Notice is taken of their house- 
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hold, ver. 10, 11. Those of their, household which “are in the Lord,” as it is 
limited, ver. 11, that were Christians. How studious was Paul to leave none 
out of his salutations that he had any knowledge of, or acquaintance with! 
Aristobulus and Narcissus themselves, some think, were absent, or lately 
dead; others think they were unbelievers, and such as did not themselves 
embrace Christianity, 80 Pareus; and some think this Narcissus was the same 
with one of that name who is frequently mentioned in the life of Claudius, as 
a very rich man that hada great family, but very wicked and mischievous. It 
seems that there were some good servants or other retainers even in the 
family of a wicked man; a common case, 1 Tim, vi. 1; compare ver. 2. The 
poor servant called, and chosen, and faithful, while the rich master was passed 
by, and left to perish in unbelief. “ Even so, Father, because it seemed good 
unto thee.” : 

7. Concerning Rufus; ver. 13, “chosen in the Lord.” He was a choice 
Christian, whose gifts and graces did evidence that he was eternally chosen 
in Christ Jesus. He was one of a thousand for integrity and holiness. ‘‘ And 
his mother and mine;” his mother by nature, and mine by Christian love and 
spiritual affection; as he calls Phebe his sister, and teacheth Timothy to treat 
the elder women as mothers, 1 Zim. v. 2. This good woman, upon some occa- 
sion or other, had been as a mother to Paul, in caring for him, and comforting 
of him, and Paul here gratefully owns it, and calls her mother. 

8. Concerning the rest this is observable, that he salutes “the brethren 
which are with them,” ver. 14; and “the saints which are with them,” ver. 15; 
with them in family relations, with them in the bond of Christian communion. 

(Here a number of brethren are selected without distinction. This mark of 
brotherly attention would gratify those whom the apostle here names, besides 
the brethren who were with them. The Lord’s people are not equally dis- 
tinguished, but they are all brethren equally related to him who is the elder 
brother of his people. Some of them are eminent, and others are without 
peculiar distinction. They are all, however, worthy of love. A church is not 
to consist of the most eminent believers, but of believers, though some be of 
the lowest attainments. A church of Christ is a school in which their educa- 
tion is to be perfected._l. H.] : 

It is the good property of saints to delight in being together; and Paul thus 
joins them together in his salutations to endear them one to another. Lest 
any should find themselves aggrieved, as if Paul had forgotten them, he con- 
cludes with the remembrance of the rest, as brethren and saints, though not 
named. In Christian congregations there should be lesser societies linked 
together in love and converse, and taking opportunities of being often together. 
Among all these to whom Paul sends greeting here is not a word of Peter, 
which gives occasion to suspect that he was not bishop of Rome, as the Papists 
say he was; for, if he was, we cannot but suppose him resident; or, however, 
how could Paul write so long an epistle to the Christians there, and take no 
notice of him? 

Thirdly. He concludes with the recommendation of them to the love and 
embraces one of another; “Salute one another with a holy kiss.” Mutual 
salutations, as they express love, so they increase and strengthen love, and 
endear Christians one to another; therefore Paul doth here encourage the 
use of them, and only directs that they be holy; a chaste kiss, in opposition 
to that which is wanton and lascivious; a sincere kiss, in opposition to that 
which is treacherous and dissembling, as Judas’s when he betrayed Christ 
with a kiss. He adds in the close a general salutation to them all in the name 
of the churches of Christ, ver. 16, “‘ The churches of Christ salute you;” that 
is the churches which I am with, and which I am used to visit personally, as 
knit together in the bonds of the common Christianity, desire me to testify 
their affection to you, and good wishes for you. This is one way of maintain- 
ing the communion of saints. 

{It does not follow, because a custom prevailed in the early churches, and 
received the sanction of the apostles, that we are obliged to follow it. These 
customs often arose out of local circumstances and previous habits, or were 
merely conventional modes of expressing certain feelings, and were never 
intended to be made universally obligatory. As it was common in the East, 
(and so is, to a great extent, at present, not only there, but on the continent 
of Europe,) to express affection and confidence by ‘tthe kiss of peace,” Paul 
exhorts the Roman Christians to salute one another with a holy kiss; that is, 
to manifest their Christian love to each other according to the mode to which 
they were accustomed. The exercise and manifestation of the feeling, but not 
the mode of its expression, are obligatory on us.—/7.] 


17 Now] beseech you, brethren, mark them which 
cause divisions and offences contrary to the doctrine 
which ye have learned; and avoid them. 18 For 
they that are such serve not our Lord Jesus Christ, 
but the own belly; and by good words and fair 
speeches deceive the hearts of the simple. 19 For 
your obedience is come abroad unto all men. I am 
glad therefore on your behalf: but yet I would have 
you wise unto that which is good, and simple con- 
cerning evil. 20 And the God of peace shall bruise 
Satan under your feet shortly. The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ de with you. Amen. 


The apostle having endeavoured by his endearing salutations to unite them 
together, it was not improper to subjoin a caution to take heed of those whose 
pemsip les and practices were destructive to Christian love. And we may 
observe, 

First. The caution itself, which is given in the most obliging manner that 
could be, “1 beseech you, brethren.” He doth not will and command, as one 
that lorded it over God’s heritage, but for love’s sake beseeches, How earnest, 
how endearing are Paul’s exhortations! He teaches them, 

1. To see their danger; “ Mark them which cause divisions and offences.” 
Our Master had himself foretold that divisions and offences would come; but 
had entailed a woe on those by whom they come, Mat. xviii. 7, and against 
such we are here cautioned. Those who burthen the church with dividing and 
offending impositions, who uphold and enforce those impositions, who intro- 
duce and propagate dividing and offending notions, which are erroneous or 
justly suspected; who out of pride, ambition, affectation of novelty, or the like, 
causelessly separate from their ee and by perverse disputes, censures, 
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and evil surmisings, alienate the affections of Christians one from another; 
these “cause divisions and offences contrary to,” or different from, (for that 
also is implied, it is wapa& tiv didaxiv,) “ the doctrine which we have learned.” 
Whatever varies from the form of sound doctrine which we have in the Serip- 
tures opens a door to division and offences. If truth be once deserted, unity 
and peace will not last long. Now, mark those that thus cause divisions, 
ckorew. Observe them, the method they take, the end they drive at; there is 
need of a piercing, watchful eye to discern the danger we are in from such 
people; for commonly the pretences are plausible, when the projects are very 
pernicious. Do not look only at the “divisions and offences,” but run up 
those streams to the fountain, and mark those that cause them; and especially 
that in them which doth cause these divisions and offences; those lusts on each 
side, from whence come these wars and fightings. A danger discovered is half 
prevented. 

2. To shun it, “and avoid them.” Shun all unnecessary communion and 
communication with them, lest you be leavened and infected by them. Do 
not strike in with any dividing interests, nor embrace any of those principles 
or practices which are destructive to Christian love and charity, or to the 
truth which is according to godliness. Their word will eat as doth a canker. 
Some think he doth especially warn them to take heed of the Judaizing 
teachers, who, under the covert of the Christian name, kept up the Mosaical 
ceremonies, and preached the necessity of them; who were industrious in all 
places to draw disciples after them, and whom Paul in most of his epistles 
cautions the churches to take heed of. 

Secondly. The reasons to enforce this caution. 

1. Because of the pernicious policy of these seducers, ver. 18. The worse 
they are the more need we have to watch against them. Now, observe his 
description of them in two things: Ist. The master they serve. ‘‘ Not our 
Lord Jesus Christ ;” though they call themselves Christians they do not serve 
Christ, do not aim at his glory, promote his interest, or do his will, whatever 
they pretend. How many are there who call Christ master and Lord that are 
far from serving him? But they serve “their own belly;” that is, their carnal, 
sensual, secular interests. It is some base lust or other that they are pleasing; 
pride, ambition, covetousness, luxury, lasciviousness, these are the desigus 
which they are really carrying on: their “ God is their belly,” Phil. iii. 19. 
What a base master do they serve, and how unworthy to come in competition 
with Christ, that serve their own bellies; that make gain their godliness, and 
the gratifying of a sensitive appetite the very scope and business of their lives, 
to which all other purposes and designs must truckle and be made subservient. 
2nd. The method they take to compass their design. “By good words and 
fair speeches they deceive the hearts of the simple.” Their words and speeches 
have a show of holiness and zeal for God, (it is an easy thing to be godly from 
the teeth outward,) and a show of kindness and love to those into whom they 
instil their corrupt doctrines, speaking them fair when they intend them the 
greatest mischief. Thus by good words and fair speeches the serpent beguiled 
Eve. Observe, they corrupt their heads by deceiving their hearts; pervert 
their judgments by a sly insinuating of themselves into their affections. We 
haye great need therefore to keep our hearts with all diligence, especially 
when seducing spirits are abroad, 

_ 2. Because of the peril we are in through our proneness and aptness to be 
inveigled and ensnared by them; for “ your obedience is come abroad unto all 
men.” You are noted in all the churches for a willing, tractable, complyin 
people; and, Ist. Therefore because it was so these seducing teachers woul 
be the more apt to assault them. ‘The devil and his agents have a particular 
spite at flourishing churches, and flourishing souls. The ship that is known 
to be richly laden is most exposed to privateers; the adversary and enemy 
covets such a prey, therefore look to yourselves, 2 Jno. 8. The false teachers 
hear that you are an obedient people, and therefore they will be likely to come 
among you, to see if you will be obedient tothem. It hath been the common 
policy of seducers to set upon those who are softened by convictions, and begin 
to inquire what they shall do, because such do most easily receive the impres- 
sions of their opinions. Sad experience witnesseth how many who have begun 
to ask the way to Zion, with their faces thitherward, have fatally split upon 
this rock; which speaks it much the duty of ministers, with a double care, to 
feed the lambs of the tlock, to lay a good foundation, and gently to lead those 
that are with young. 2nd. Though it were so, yet they were in danger from 
these seducers. ‘his Paul suggests with a great deal of modesty and tender- 
ness; not as one suspicious of them, but as one solicitous for them. ‘ Your — 
obedience is come abroad unto all men;” we grant that, and rejoice in it: 
“Tam glad therefore on your behalf.” Thus doth he insinuate their com- 
mendation, the better to make way for the caution. A holy jealousy of our 
friends may very well consist with a holy joy in them. Yeu think yourselves” 
a very happy people, and so do I too; but for all that you must not be secure, 
“T would have you wise unto that which is good, and simple concerning evil.” 
You are a willing, good-natured people, but you had best take heed of being 
imposed upon by those seducers. A pliable temper is good when it is under 
good conduct, but otherwise it may be very ensnaring; and therefore he give: 
two general rules: First. To be wise unto that which is good ;” that is, to 
be skilful and intelligent in the truths and ways of God. Be wise to try ee 
spirits, to prove all things, and then to hold fast that only which is goo 
There is need of a great deal of wisdom in our adherence to good truths, an¢ 
good duties, and good people, lest in any of these we be imposed upon an 
deluded. ‘ Be ye therefore wise as serpents,” J/at. x. 16; wise to discern t 
which is really good from that which is counterfeit; wise to distinguish thin 
that differ, to improve opportunities. While we are in the midst of so man 
deceivers we have great need of that wisdom of the prudent, which is 
understand his way, Pr. xiv. 8. Secondly. To be “simple concerning evil ;” 
so wise as not to be deceived, and yet so simple as not to be deceivers. It is 
a holy simplicity not to be able to contrive, or palliate, or carry on an evil 
design ; daxepaious, harmless, unmixed, inoffensive. ‘In malice be ye children,” 
1 Cor, xiv. 20. The wisdom of the serpent becomes Christians, but not the 
subtlety of the old serpent. We must withal be harmless as doves. That is 
a wisely simple man that knows not how to do any thing against the truth. 
Now Paul was the more solicitous for the Roman church that that might keep | 
its integrity, because it was so famous; it was a city upon a hill, and many eyes 
were upon the Christians there, so that an error preyailing there would bea 
bad precedent, and have an ill influence upon other churches; as indeed it 
hath since proved in fact, the great apostacy of the latter days taking its rise 
from that capital city. ‘The errors of leading churehes are leading errors. 
When the bishop of Rome fell as a great star from heaven, Rev. viii. 10,“ his 
tail drew a third part of the stars” after him, Rev. xii. 4. cr 

3. Because of the promises of God that we should have victory at fast, which 
is given to quicken and encourage, not to supersede, our watchful cares and 
vigorous endeavours. It isa very sweet promise, ver. 20, “ ‘Lhe God of peace 
shall bruise Satan under your feet.” Ist. Lhe titles he gives to God; “The 
God of peace;” thatis, the author and giver of all good. Wher we come to 
God for spiritual victories, we must not only eye him as the Lord of hosts, 
witose all power is, but as the God of peace, a God at peace with us, speaking 
peace to us, working peace in us, creating peace for us. Victory comes from 
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God more as the God of peace than as the God of war; for in all our conflicts 
peace is the thing we must contend for. God, as the God of peace, will restrain 
and vanquish all those that cause divisions and offences, and so break and dis- 
turb the peace of the church. 2nd. The blessing he expects from God; a 
victory over Satan. If he mean primarily those faise doctrines and seducing 
spirits spoken of before, of which Satan was the prime founder and author, 
yet doubtless it comprehends all the other designs and devices of Satan against 
souls, to defile, disturb, and destroy them; all his attempts to keep us from the 
purity of heaven, the peace of heaven here, and the possession of heaven here- 
after. Satan, tempting and troubling, acting as a deceiver, and as a destroyer, 
the God of peace will bruise under our feet. He had cautioned them before 
against simplicity; now, they being conscious of their own great weakness 
and folly, might think, How shall we wade and escape these snares that are 
laid for us? Will not these adversaries of our souls be at length too hard for 
us? No, saith he, fear not; though you cannot overcome in your own strength 
and wisdom, yet the God of peace will do it for you; and through him that 
loved us we shall be more than conquerors. JSirst. The victory shall be com- 
plete. He “shall bruise Satan under your feet,” plainly alluding to the first 
promise of the Messiah, made in paradise, Gen. iii..15, that the seed of the 
woman should break the serpent’s head; which is in the fulfilling every day, 
while the saints are enabled to resist and overcome the temptations of Satan; 
and will be perfectly fulfilled when, in spite of all the powers of darkness, all 
that belong to the election of grace shall be brought triumphantly to glory. 
When Joshua had conquered the kings of Canaan, he called the captains of 
Israel to set their feet upon the necks of those kings, Jos. x. 24; so will 
Christ, our Joshua, enable all his faithful servants and soldiers to set their 
feet upon Satan’s neck, to trample upon, and triumph over, their spiritual 
enemies. Christ hath overcome for us, disarmed the strong man armed, 
broken his power, and we have nothing to do but to pursue the victory, and 
divide the spoil. Let this quicken us to our spiritual conflict, to fight the 
good fight of faith. We have to do with a conquered enemy, and the victory 
will be perfect shortly. Secondly. The victory shall be speedy. He shall do 
it “shortly.” Yet a little while and he that shall come will come. He hath 
said it, “ Behold, I come quickly.” When Satan seems to have prevailed, and 
we are ready to give up all for gone, then will the God of peace cut the work 
short in righteousness. It will encourage soldiers, when they know the war 
will be at an end quickly, in such a victory. Some refer it to the happy period 
of their contentions in true love and unity; others to the period of the church’s 
persecutions, in the conversion of the powers of the empire to Christianity, 
when the bloody enemies of the church were subdued and trampled on by 
Constantine, and the church under his government. It is rather to be applied 
to the victory which all the saints shall have over Satan when they come to 
heaven, and shall be for ever out of his reach, together with the present 
victories which through grace they obtain in earnest of that. Hold out there- 
fore, faith and patience, yet a little while; when we are once got through the 
Red sea we shall see our spiritual enemies dead on the shore, and triumphantly 
sing the song of Moses, and the song of the Lamb. To this therefore he sub- 
ore the benediction, “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you,” 
“he good will of Christ towards you, the good work of Christ in you. This 
will be the best preservative against the snares of heretics, and schismatics, 
and false teachers. If the grace of Christ be with us, who can be against us 
so as to prevail? Be strong therefore in the grace which is in Christ Jesus. 
Paul, not only as a friend, but as a minister and an apostle, who had received 
grace for grace, thus with authority blesseth them with his blessing, and 
repeats it, ver. 24. 

(This form of expression has always been understood to import the deity of 
Jesus Christ, and justly it has been so understood. It is essentially and neces- 
sarily a prayer to our Lord Jesus Christ; and if he is not God, what grace has 
he to bestow on his people? It implies that there is a constant supply of grace 
to be communicated from Christ to his people, and if Christ so communicates 
his holy influences to his people in all ages, in all countries, to every individual 
of them, at every instant of time, what can he be but the Almighty God? This 
implies that they who have been bought by the blood of Christ are to be sup- 
plied with grace by him continually, in order to their standing in the truth. 
All their perseverance is in virtue of this. Of his church it is said, “T, the 
Lord, do keep it; I will water it every moment; lest any hurt it, I will keep 
it night and day.”_R. H.] 


21 ‘Timotheus my workfellow, and Lucius, and 

Jason, and Sosipater, my kinsmen, salute you. 22 I 
> >» my ’ Y 

Tertius, who wrote this epistle, salute you in the Lord. 
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23 Gaius mine host, and of the whole church, salut- 
eth you. Hrastus the chamberlain of the city saluteth 
you, and Quartus a brother. 24 The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ de with you all. Amen. 


As the apostle had before sent his own salutations to many of this church, 
and that of the churches round him to them all, he here adds an affectionate 
remembrance of them from some particular persons, who were now with him, 
the better to promote acquaintance and fellowship among distant saints; and 
that the subscribing of these worthy names, known to them, might the more 
recommend this epistle. He mentions, 

1. Some that were his particular friends, and probably known to the Roman 
Christians. “'Timotheus my work-fellow.” Paul sometimes calls Timothy his 
son, as an inferior; but here he styles him his work-fellow, as one equal with 
him, such a respect doth he put upon him. And Lucius; probably Lucius 
of Cyrene, a noted man in the chureh of Antioch, Acts xiii. 1, as Jason was 
at Thessalonica, where he suffered for entertaining Paul, Aets xvii. 5, 6, and 
Sosipater, supposed to be the same with Sopater of Berea, mentioned Acts xx. 4. 
These last Paul calls his kinsmen; not only more largely, as they were Jews, 
but as they were in blood or affinity nearly allied to him. It seems Paul was of 
a good family, that he met with so many of his kindred in several places. It is 
a very great comfort to see the holiness and usefulness of our kindred. 


y ’ 


2. One that was Paul’s amanuensis; ver. 22, “I Tertius, who wrote this 


| epistle.” Paul made use of a scribe, not out of state, or idleness, but because 
| he wrote a bad hand, which was not very legible, which ne excuseth, when he 


wrote to the Galatians with his own hand, Gal. vi. 11, rndAckow ypduuacw, * with 
what kind of letters.’ Perhaps this Tertius was the same with Silas; for Silas 
(as some think) signifies the third in Hebrew, as Tertius in Latin. ‘Tertius 
either wrote as Paul dictated, or transcribed it fair over out of Paul’s foul 
copy. The least piece of service done to the church, and the ministers of the 
church, shall not pass without a remembrance and a recompence. It was an 
Rone ur to lertius, that he had a hand, though but as a scribe, in writing this 
epistle. 

3. Some others that were of note among the Christians; ver. 23, “ Gaius mine 
host.” It is uncertain whether this was Gaius of Derbe, Acts xx. 4, or Gaius 
of Macedonia, Acts xix. 29, or rather Gaius of Corinth, 1 Cor. i. 14, and whether 
any of these was he to whom John wrote his third epistle. However, Paul 
commends him for his great hospitality ; not only mine host, but of the whole 
church ; one that entertained them all, as there was occasion, opened his doors 
to their church meetings, and eased the rest of the church by his readiness to 
treat all Christian strangers that came to them. 

Erastus ‘‘the chamberlain of the city” is another. He means of the city of 
Corinth, whence this epistle was dated. It seems he was a person of honour 
and account, one in public place, steward or treasurer. Not many mighty, not 
many noble, are called, but some are. His estate, and honour, and employment, 
did not take him off from attending on Paul, and laying out himself for the 
good of the church, it should seem, in the work of the ministry; for he is joined 
with Timothy, Acts xix. 22, and is mentioned 2 Jim. iv. 20. No disparage- 
ment to the chamberlain of the city to be a preacher of the Gospel of Christ. 
Quartus is likewise mentioned, and called a brother; for as one is our Father, 
even Christ, so all we are brethren. 

[Ver. 24, “ The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen.” This 
important prayer is repeated from ver. 20, which shews us that all repetition is 
not vain repetition; but that it may mark a thing of peculiar importance. ur 
Lord prayed the same words three times. And the apostle, from the abund- 
ance of his heart, and his great concern for the Christians at Rome, here twice 
within a short compass, prays that the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ might be 
with them. Indeed there is great need of such earnest petitions, for without 
the constant supply of the grace of Christ we could not abide in him.—R. H.] 


25 Now to him that is of power to stablish you 
according to my gospel, and the preaching of Jesus 
Christ, according to the revelation of the mystery, 


which was kept secret since the world began, 26 


But now is made manifest, and by the scriptures of 
the prophets, according to the commandment of the 
everlasting God, made known to all nations for the 
obedience of faith: 27 To God only wise, be glory 
through Jesus Christ for ever. Amen. 


Here the apostle solemnly closes his epistle with a magnificent aseription of 
glory to the blessed God, as one that terminated all in the praise and glory of 
God, and studied to return all to him, seeing all is of him, and from him, He 
doth as it were breathe out his soul to these Romans in the praise of God, 
choosing to make that the end of his epistle which he made the end of his life. 
Observe here, oat 

First. A description of the Gospel of God, which comes in in a parenthesis; 
having oceasion to speak of it as the means by which the power of God stab- 
lisheth souls, and the rule of that establishment; “To stablish you according 
to my Gospel.” Paul calls it his gospel, because he was the preacher of it, and 
because he did so much glory in it. Some think he means especially that decla- 
ration, explication, and application of the doctrine of the Gospel, which he had 
now made in this epistle. But it rather takes in all the preaching and writing 
of the apostles, among whom Paul was a principal labourer. “Through their 
word,” Jno. xvii. 20, the word committed to them. Ministers are the ambas- 
sadors, and the Gospel is their embassy, Paul had his head and heart so full 
of the Gospel that he could scarce mention it without a digression to set forth 
the nature and excellency of it. ; ’ 

1. It is “the preaching of Jesus Christ.” Christ was the preacher of it him- 
self; it “began to be spoken by the Lord,” Heb. ii. 3, So pleased was Christ with 
his undertaking for our salvation, that he would himself be the publisher of it. 
Or, Christ is the subject matter of it; the sum and substance of the whole 
Gospel was Jesus Christ and him crucified. “We preach not ourselves,” saith 
Paul, ‘but Christ Jesus the Lord.” ‘iat which stablisheth souls is the plain 
preaching of Jesus Christ. g 

2. It is “ the revelation of the mystery, which was kept secret since the world 
began—and by the Scriptures of the prophets—made known.” ‘The subject 
matter of the Gospel is a mystery; our redemption and salvation by Jesus 
Christ, in the foundation, method, and fruits of it, is without controversy a 
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great mystery of godliness, 1 T%m. iii. 16. This speaks the honour of the Gos- 
pel; it is no vulgar, common thing, hammered out by any human wit, but it is 
the admirable product of the eternal wisdom and counsel of God, and hath in 
jt such an inconceivable height, such an unfathomable depth, as passeth know- 
ledge. It isa mystery which the angels desire to look into, and cannot find the 
bottom of. And yet, blessed be God, there is as much of this mystery made 
plain as will suffice to bring us to heaven, if we do not wilfully neglect so great 
salvation. Now, Ist. This mystery was ‘‘kept secret since the world began,” 
xpovos atavios cearynuévov. It was ‘wrapt up in silence from eternity ;’ so 
some, a temporibus @ternis. It is no new and upstart notion, no late invention, 
but took rise from the days of eternity, and the purposes of God’s everlasting 
Jove, Before the foundation of the world was laid, this mystery was hid in 
God, Eph. iii. 9; or, “since the world began,” so we translate it. During all 
the times of the Old Testament this mystery was comparatively kept secret, 
in the types and shadows of the ceremonial law, and the dark predictions ot 
the prophets, which pointed at it; but so that they could not stedfastly look to 
the end of those things, 2 Cor. iii. 13. Thus it was hid from ages and genera- 
tions, even among the Jews, much more among the Gentiles that sat in dark- 
ness, and had no notices at all of it. Even the disciples of Christ_ themselves, 
before his resurrection and ascension, were very much in the dark about the 
mystery of redemption, and their notion of it was very much clouded and 
confused; such a secret was it for many ages. But, 2nd. It “now is made 
manifest.” ‘The veil is rent, the shadows of the evening are done away, and 
life and immortality are brought to light by the Gospel, and the Sun of right- 
eousness is risen upon the world. Panl doth not pretend to have the monopoly 
of this discovery, as if he alone knew it; no, it is made manifest to many others. 
But how is it made manifest “by the scriptures of the prophets?” Surely 
because now the event had given the best exposition to the prophecies of the 
Old Testament; being accomplished, they were explained. The preaching of 
the prophets, as far as it related to this mystery, was dark and unintelligible 
in a great measure, in the ages in which they lived; but “the scriptures of the 
prophets,” that which they left in writing, is now not only made plain in itself, 
but by it this mystery is “made known to all nations.” The Old Testament doth 
not only borrow light from, but return light to, the revelation of the New Tes- 
tament. If the New Testament explain the Old, the Old Testament, by way 
of requital, very much illustrates the New. Thus the Old Testament prophets 
‘prophesy again,” now their prophecies are fulfilled, ‘ before many people, and 
nations, and tongues.” Lrefer to Rev. x. 11, which this explains. Now, Christ 
appears to have been the treasure hid in the field of the Old Testament; “to 
him give all the prophets witness:” see Zw. xxiv. 27. 3rd. It is manifested 
“aceording to the commandment of the everlasting God;” that is, the purpose, 
counsel, and decree of God from eternity; and the commission and appoint- 
ment given first to Christ, and then to the apostles, in the fulness of time. 
They received commandment from the Father to do what they did in preaching 
the Gospel. Lest any should object, why was this mystery kept secret so long, 
and why made manifest now? he resolves it into the will of God, who is an 
absolute Sovereign, and gives not account of any of his matters. The com- 
mandment of the everlasting God was enough to bear out the apostles and 
ministers of the Gospel in their preaching. “The everlasting God.” This 
attribute of eternity is here given to God very emphatically. First. He is from 
everlasting ; which intimates, that though he had kept this mystery secret since 
the world began, and had but lately revealed it, yet he had framed and con- 
trived it from everlasting, before the worlds were. The oaths and covenants 
in the written word are but the copy of that oath and covenant which was 
between the Father and the Son from eternity; those the extracts, these tha 
original. And, Secondly. He is to everlasting; intimating the eternal con- 
tinnance of this revelation, and its eternal consequence tous. We must never 
look for any new revelation, but abide by this, for this is “aceording to the 
commandment of the everlasting God.” Christ in the Gospel is the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and for ever. 4th. It is “made known to all nations for the 
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obedience of faith.” The extent of this revelation he often takes notice of; that 
whereas hitherto in Judah only God was known, now Christ is salvation to the 
ends of the earth, to all nations. And the design and intention of it is very 
observable, it is “for the obedience of faith;” that is, that they might believe and 
obey it, receive it, and be ruled by it. The Gospel is revealed, not to be talked 
of and disputed about, but to be submitted to. “ The obedience of faith ” is that 
obedience which is paid to the word of faith, (see that phrase, Acts vi. 7,) and 
which is produced by the grace of faith. See here what is the right faith, even 
that which works in obedience; and what is the right obedience, even that 
Ader springs from faith; and what is the design of the Gospel, to bring us to 
oth. 

Secondly. A doxology to that God whose Gospel it is; ascribing glory to 
him for ever, ver. 27; acknowledging that he is a glorious God, and adoring 
him accordingly, with the most awful affections, desiring and longing to be at 
this work with the holy angels, where we shall be doing it to eternity. This is 
praising God, ascribing glory to him for ever. Observe, 

1. The matter of this praise. In thanking God, we fasten upon his favours to 
us; in praising and adoring God, we fasten upon his perfections in himself. 
Two of his principal attributes are here taken notice of. Ist. His power; 
ver. 25, ‘To him that is of power to stablish you.” It is no less than a Divine 
power that stablisheth the saints. Considering the disposition that is in them 
to fall, the industry of their spiritual enemies that seek to overthrow them, and 
the shaking times into which their lot is cast, no less than an almighty power 
will stablish them. That power of God which is put forth for the establish- 
ment of the saints is, and ought to be, the matter of our praise, as Jude 24. 
“To him that is able to keep you from falling.” In giving God the glory of this 
power, we may and must take to ourselves the comfort of it, that whatever 
our doubts, and difficulties, and fears may be, our God whom we serve is of 
power to stablish us: see 1 Pet. i. 5; Jno. x. 29. 2nd. His wisdom; ver. 27, 
‘To God only wise.” Power to effect without wisdom to contrive, and wisdom 
to contrive without power to effect, are alike vain and fruitless; but both toge- 
ther, and both infinite, make a perfect being. He is only wise; not the Father 
only wise, exclusive of the Son; but Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, three per- 
sons, and one God. Only wise, compared with the creatures. Man, the wisest 
of all the creatures in the lower world, is born like a wild ass’s colt; nay, the 
angels themselves are charged with folly, in comparison with God. He only is 
perfectly and infallibly wise; he only is originally wise, in and of himself; for 
he is the spring and fountain of all the wisdom of the creatures; the Father of 
all the lights of wisdom that any creature can pretend to, Jas.1.17; with him 
is strength and wisdom, the deceived and deceiver are his. 

2. The Mediator of this praise; “ Through Jesus Christ.” ‘To God only wise 
through Jesus Christ, so some. It is in and through Christ that God is 
manifested to the world as the only wise God; for he is the wisdom of God. 
and the power of God. Or rather, as we read it, ‘‘ Glory through Jesus Christ.” 
All the glory that passeth from fallen man to God, so as to be accepted of him, 
must go through the hands of the Lord Jesus, in whom alone it is that our per- 
sons and performances are or can be pleasing to God. Of his righteousness, 
therefore, we must make mention, even of his only ; who, as he is the Mediator 
of all our prayers, so he is, and I believe will be to eternity, the Mediator of all 
our praises. 

[These three verses (25, 26, and 27) might be rendered thus,—‘ Now to Him 
who is able to establish you in the discipleship of my gospel, which is nothing 
else than the gospel of Jesus Christ himself—or in the discipleship of that 
revelation whereby there has been divulged the truth that was before hidden, 
and kept back from men in the earlier ages of the world; but is now made 
manifest, both by the prophetic writings which we in these days have been 
made more fully to understand—and also by the proclamation of the same 
agreeably to the commandment of the everlasting God, amongst all nations, 
for the purpose of obtaining their submission to the faith—to Him, the only 
wise God, be glory for ever, through Jesus Christ our Lord.’—C.] 
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CorinTH was a principal city of Greece, in that particular division of it which was called Achaia. It was situate on the isthmus, or neck of land, that joined 
Peloponnesus to the rest of Greece, on the southern side, and had two ports adjoining ; one at the bottom of the Corinthian gulf, called Lechzeum, not far from the 
city, from whence they traded to Italy and the West; the other at the bottom of the Sinus Saronicus, called Cenchrea, at a more remote distance, from whence 
they traded to Asia From this situation, it is no wonder that Corinth should be a place of great trade and wealth. And, as affluence is apt to produce luxury 
of all kinds, neither is it to be wondered if a place so famous for wealth and arts should be infamous for vice. It was ina particular manner noted for lewdness, 
insomuch that a Corinthian woman was a proverbial phrase for a woman of bad fame, and xopuMicdtew, copwOcoerOar, to play the Corinthian,’ is to indulge lewd 
inclinations. Yet in this debauched city did Paul, by the blessing of God on his labours, plant and raise a Christian church, chiefly among the Gentiles, as 
seems very probable from the history of this matter, Acts xviii. 1—18, compared with some passages in this epistle, particularly ch. xii. 2, where the apostle tells 
them, “ Ye know that ye were Gentiles, carried away unto these dumb idols, even as ye were led.” Though it is not improbable that many Jewish converts might 
be also among them, for we are told “that Crispus, the chief ruler of the synagogue, believed on the Lord with all his house,” Acts xviii. 8. He continued in 
this city near two years, as is plain from Acts xviii. 11 and 18 compared, and laboured with great success, being encouraged by a Divine vision, assuring him God 
had much people in that city, Acts xviii. 9,10. Nor did he use to stay long in a place where his ministry met not with acceptance and success. 

Some time after he left them he wrote this epistle to them, to water what he had planted, and rectify some gross disorders that during his absence had been 
introduced, partly from the interest some false teacher or teachers had obtained amongst them, and partly from the leayen of their old maxims and manners that 
had not been thoroughly purged out by the Christian principles they had entertained. And it is but too visible how much their wealth had helped to corrupt 
their manners, from the several faults for which the apostle reprehends them. Pride, avarice, luxury, lust, the natural offspring of a carnal and corrupt mind, 
are all fed and prompted by outward affluence. And with all these, either the body of this people, or some particular persons among them, are here charged by 
the apostle. Their pride discovered itself in their sidings and factions, and the notorious disorders they committed in the exercise of their spiritual gifts. And 
this vice was not wholly fed by their wealth, but by the insight they had into the Greek learning and philosophy. Some of the ancients tell us, that the city 
abounded with rhetoricians and philosophers; and these were men naturally vain, full of self-conceit, and apt to despise the plain doctrine of the Gospel, because 
it did not feed the curiosity of an inquisitive and disputing temper, nor please the ear with artful speeches and a flow of fine words. Their avarice was manifest 
in their law-suits and litigations about mewm and twum before heathen judges. Their luxury appeared in more instances than one; in their dress, in their 
debauching themselves even at the Lord’s table, where the rich, who were most faulty on this account, were guilty also of a very proud and criminal contempt 
of their poor brethren. Their lust broke out in a most flagrant and infamous instance, such as had not been named among the Gentiles, not spoken of without 
detestation, that a man should have his father’s wife, either as his wife, or so as to commit fornication with her. This indeed seems to have been the fault 
of a particular person, but the whole church were to blame that they had his crime in no greater abhorrence, that they could endure one of such very corrupt 
morals and so flagitious a behaviour amongst them. But their participation in his’ sin was yet greater, if, as some of the ancients tell us, they were puffed up 
on behalf of the great learning and eloquence of this incestuous person. And it is plain from other passages of the epistle that they were not so entirely free 
from their former lewd inclinations as not to need very strict cautions and strong arguments against fornication: see ch. vi. 9—20. The pride of their learning 
had also carried many of them so far as to disbelieve or dispute against the doctrine of the resurrection. It is not improbable that they treated this question 
problematically, as they did many questions in philosophy, and tried their skill by arguing it pro and con. 

It is manifest from this state of things that there was much that deserved reprehension and needed correction in this church. And the apostle, under the 
direction and influence of the Holy Spirit, sets himself to do both with all wisdom and faithfulness, and with a due mixture of tenderness and authority, as became 
one in so elevated and important a station in the church. After a short introduction at the beginning of the epistle, he first blames them for their discord 
and factions, enters into the original and source of them, shews them how much pride and vanity, and the affectation of science, and learning, and eloquence, 
flattered by false teachers, had contributed to the scandalous schism; and prescribes humility and submission to Divine instruction, the teaching of God by his 
Spirit, both by external revelation and internal illumination, as a remedy for the evils that abounded amongst them. He shews them the vanity of their pretended 
science and eloquence on many accounts. This is his business through the first four chapters. In the fifth he treats of the case of the incestuous person, and 
orders him to be put out from amongst them. Nor is what the ancients say improbable, that this incestuous person was a man in great esteem, and head of one 
party at least amongst them. The apostle seems to tax them with being puffed up on his account, ch. vy. 2. In the sixth chapter he blames them for their law- 
suits, carried on before heathen judges, when their disputes about property should have been amicably determined amongst themselves; and in the close of the 
chapter warns them against the sin of fornication, and urges his caution with variety of arguments. In the seventh chapter he gives advice upon a case of 
conscience, which some of that church had proposed to him in an epistle, about marriage; and shews it to be appointed of God as a remedy against fornication, 
that the ties of it were not dissolved, though a husband or wife continued a heathen when the other became a Christian; and, in short, that Christianity 
made no change in men’s civil states and relations. He gives also some directions here about virgins, in answer, as is probable, to the Corinthians’ inquiries. 
In the eighth he directs them about meats offered to idols, and cautions them against abusing their Christian liberty; from whence he also takes occasion in the 
ninth chapter to expatiate a little on his own conduct upon this head of liberty; for, though he might have insisted on a maintenance from the churches where 
he ministered, he waived this demand, that he might make the Gospel of Christ without charge; and did in other things comply with, and suit himself to, the 
tempers and circumstances of those among whom he laboured, for their good. In the tenth chapter he dissuades them, from the example of the Jews, against 
haying communion with idolaters by eating of their sacrifices, inasmuch as they could not be at once partakers of the Lord’s table and the table of devils [or, more 
properly, demons]; though they were not bound to inguire concerning meat sold in the shambles, or set before them at a feast made by unbelievers, whether 
it were a part of the idol sacrifices or no, but were at liberty to eat without asking questions. In the eleventh chapter he gives direction about their habit 
in public worship, blames them for their gross irregularities and scandalous disorders in receiving the Lord’s supper, and solemnly warns them against the 
abuse of so sacred an institution. In the twelfth chapter he enters on the consideration of spiritual gifts, which were poured forth in great abundance on 
this church, upon which they were not a little elated. He tells them in this chapter that all came from the same original, and were all directed to the same end. 
They issued from one Spirit, and were intended for the good of the church, and must be abused when they were not made to minister to this purpose. Towards 
the close he informs them that they were indeed valuable gifts, but he could recommend to them somewhat far more excellent. Upon which he breaks out in the 
thirteenth chapter into the commendation and characters of charity. And then, in the fourteenth, directs them how to keep up decency and order in the churches, 
in the use of their spiritual gifts, in which they seem to have been exceeding irregular, through pride of their gifts, and a vanity of shewing them. The fifteenth 
chapter is taken up in confirming and explaining the great doctrine of the resurrection. The last chapter consists of some particular advices and salutations; 
and thus the epistle closes. 


* The original commentary, written by the Rev. Simon Browne, has been revised (with additional notes in brackets) for this Edition by the Rey. R, J. Brown, D.D., Professor 
of Greek in Marischal College and University, Aberdeen, with a few additional notes, chiefly from Albert Barnes, and marked 4.B. 
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In this chapter we have, I. The preface or introduction to the whole epistle, ver. 1—10. 
ge eam ei eenirnn rams nS 
cipally preaching the Gospel, ver. 13—17. IV. The manner wherein he preached the 
Gospel, and the different success of it, with an account how admirably it was fitted to 
bring glory to God, and beat down the pride and vanity of man, ver. 17—31. 
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\‘\ thenes our brother, 2 Unto 

the church of God which is 

at Corinth, to them that 
are sanctified in Christ Je- 
sus, called to be saints, with 
all that in every place call 

sci upon the name of Jesus 

Christ our Lord, both their’s and our’s: 3 Grace 
be unto you, and peace, from God our Father, and 
from the Lord Jesus Christ. 4 I thank my God 
always on your behalf, for the grace of God which is 
given you by Jesus Christ; 5 That in every thing 
ye are enriched by him, in all utterance, and zm all 
knowledge; 6 Even as the testimony of Christ was 
confirmed in you: 7 So that ye come behind in 
no gift; waiting for the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ: 8 Who shall also confirm you unto the 
end, that ye may be blameless in the day of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 9 God is faithful, by whom ye were 
called unto the fellowship of his Son Jesus Christ 
our Lord. 


VIEW FROM CORINTH.—ver. 2. 


We have here the apostle’s preface to his whole epistle. In which we may 
take notice, 

First. Of the inscription ; in which, according to the custom of writing letters 
then, the name of the person by whom it was written, and the persons to 
whom it was written, are both inserted. 1. It is an epistle from Paul the 
apostle of the Gentiles to the church of Corinth, which himself had planted, 
though there were some amongst them that now questioned his apostleship, 
ch, ix. 1, 2, and vilified his person and ministry, 2 Cor. x. 10. The most faithful 
and useful ministers are not secure from this contempt. He begins with 
challenging this character; “Paul, called to be an apostle of Jesus Christ 
through the will of God.” He had not taken this honour to himself, but ha 
a Divine commission for it. It was proper at any time, but necessary at this 
time, to assert his character and magnify his office; when false teachers made 
a merit of running him down, and their giddy and deluded followers were so 
apt to set them up in competition with him. It was not pride in Paul, but 
faithfulness to his trust, in this juncture, to maintain his apostolical character 
and authority. And, to make this more fully appear, he joins Sosthenes with 
him in writing, who was a minister of a lower rank. Paul, and Sosthenes his 
brother, uot a fellow apostle, but a fellow minister; once a ruler of a Jewish 
synagogue, afterwards a convert to Christianity ; a Corinthian by birth, as is 
most probable, and dear to this people, for which reason Paul, to ingratiate 
himself with them, joins him with himself in his first salutations, though there 
is no reason to suppose he was made a partaker of the apostle’s inspiration, 
for which reason he speaks through the rest of the epistle in his own name, 
and in the singular number. Paul did not in any case lessen his apostolical 
authority, and yet he was ready upon all occasions to do a kind and con- 
descending thing for their good to wire he ministered. 2. The persons to 
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whom this epistle was directed are the church of God that was at Corinth 
sanctified in Christ Jesus, and called to be saints. All Christians are thus far 
sanctified in Christ Jesus, that they are by baptism dedicated and devoted to 
him; they are under strict obligations to be holy, and they make profession of 
real sanctity. If they be not truly holy,it is their own fault and reproach. 
Note, It is the design of Christianity to sanctify us in Christ; “He gaye him- 

eculiar 
people, zealous of good works.” In conjunction with the echureh at Cornel 
he directs the epistle “to all that in every place call on the name of Christ 
Jesus our Lord, both their’s and our’s.” Hereby Christians are distinguished 
from the profane and atheistical, that they dare not live without prayer; and 
hereby they are distinguished from Jews and pagans, that they call on the 
name of Christ, [which implies faith in all his attributes and worship;] he is 
their common head and Lord. Observe, ‘That in every place in the Christian 
world there are some that call on the name of Christ. God hath a remnant in 
all places, and we should have a common concern for, and hold communion 
with, all that call on Christ’s name. 

Secondly. Of the apostolical benediction ; ‘‘ Grace be to you, and peace, from 
God our Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ.” An apostle of the Prinee 
of peace must be a messenger and minister of peace. ‘This blessing the Gospel 
brings with it, and this blessing every preacher of the Gospel should heartily 
wish and pray may be the lot of all among whom he ministers. Grace and 
peace, the favour of God and reconciliation to him; it is indeed the summary 
of all blessings. “The Lord lift up his countenance upon thee, and give thee 
peace,” was the form of benediction under the Old Testament, Mum. ix. 265 
but this advantage we have by the Gospel, 1. That we are directed how to 
obtain that peace from God. It is in and by Christ. Sinners can have no 
peace with God, nor any good from him, but through Christ. 2. We are told 
what must qualify us for this peace, namely, grace; first grace, and then 
peace. God first reconciles sinners to himself, before he bestows his peace 
upon them. 

Thirdly. Of the apostle’s thanksgiving to God on their behalf. Paul begins 
most of his epistles with thanksgiving to God for his friends, and prayer for 
them. Note, he best way of manifesting our affection to our friends is by 
praying and giving thanks for them. It is one branch of the communion of 
saints to give thanks to God mutually for our gifts, graces, and comforts. He 
gives thanks, 1. For their conversion to the faith of Christ. That grace was 
given them by Jesus Christ, ver. 4; he is the great procurer and disposer of the — 
favours of God. Those who are united to him by faith, and made to partake 
of his Spirit and merits, are the objects of Divine favour. God loves them, 
bears them hearty goodwill, and bestows on them his fatherly smiles and 
blessings. 2. For the abundance of their spiritual gifts. This the church of 
Corinth was famous for. They did not come behind any of the churches in — 
any gift, ver. 7. He instances in utterance and knowledge, ver. 5, [that is, the © 
gift of tongues and a deep insight into things spiritual. | Where God hath given — 
these two gifts he hath given great capacity for usefulness. Many have the 
flower of utterance that have not the root of knowledge, and their converse is — 
barren. Many have the treasure of knowledge, and want utterance to employ — 
it for the good of others, and then it is in a manner wrapt up inanapkin. But 
where God gives both, aman is qualified for eminent usefulness. When the 
chureh of Corinth was enriched with all utterance and all knowledge, it was 
fit that a large tribute of praise should be rendered to God, especially when 
these gifts were a testimony to the truth of the Christian doctrine, a confirma-— 
tion of the testimony of Christ among them, ver. 6. They were signs, and 
wonders, and gifts of the Holy Ghost, by which God did bear witness to the 
apostles, both to their mission and doctrine, Hed. ii. 3. So that, the more plen- 
tifully they were poured forth on any church, the more full attestation was 
given to that doctrine which was delivered by the apostles; the more con- 
firming evidence they had of their Divine mission. And it is no wonder that, 
when they had such foundation for their faith, they should live in expectation 
of the coming of their Lord Jesus Christ, ver. 7. It is the character of Chris- 
tians that they wait for Christ’s second coming; all our religion hath regard 
to that. We believe it and hope for it, and it is the business of our lives to 
prepare for it, if we are Christians indeed. And the more confirmed we are 
in the Christian faith the more firm is our belief of our Lord’s second coming, — 
and the more earnest our expectation of it. f 

Fourthly. Of the encouraging hopes the apostle had of them for the time to 
come, founded on the power and love of Christ and the faithfulness of God, — 
ver. 8,9. He who had begun a good work in them, and carried it on thus far, 
would not leave it unfinished. Those that wait for the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ will be kept by him and confirmed to the end; and those that 
are so will be blameless in the day of Christ,—not upon the foot of strict 
justice, but gracious absolution; not in rigour of law, but from rich and free 
grace. How desirable is it to be confirmed and kept of Christ for such a pur 
pose as this! How glorious are the hopes of such a privilege, whether for 
ourselves or others; to be kept by the power of Christ from the pewer of our 
own corruptions and Satan’s temptations, that we may appear without blame 
in the great day! Oh, glorious expectation! especially when the faithfulness 
of God comes in to support our hopes. He who hath called us into the 
fellowship ‘of his Son is faithful, and will do it, 1 Thes. v. 24. He who h 
brought us into near and dear relation to Christ, into sweet and intimate com- 
munion with Christ, is faithful; he may be trusted with our dearest concerns, 
Those that come at his call shall never be disappointed in their hopes in him. 
If we approve ourselves faithful to God wé shall never find him unfaithful to 
us; “ He will not suffer his faithfulness to fail,” Ps. lxxxix, 33. 7 


10 Now I beseech you, brethren, by the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same 
thing, and that there be no divisions among you; 
but thut ye be perfectly jomed together in the same 
mind and in the same judgment. 11 For it hath 
been declared unto me of you, my brethren, by them 
which are of the house of Chloe, that there are con- 
tentions among you. 12 Now this I say, that every 
one of you saith, I am of Paul; and I of Apollos; 
and I of Cephas; and I of Christ. 13 Is Christ 
divided? was Paul crucified for you? or were y 
baptized in the name of Paul? : 


is the power of God. 


Crispus and Gaius ; 
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Here the apostle enters on his subject. He exhorts them to unity and 
brotherly love, and reproves them for their divisions. He had received an 
account from some that wished them well, of some unhappy differences 
amongst them. It was neither illwill to the church nor to their ministers 
that prompted them to give this account, but a kind and prudent concern to 
have these heats qualified by Paul’s interposition. He writes to them in a 
very engaging way; “I beseech you, brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” If you have any regard to that dear and worthy name by which you 
are called, be unanimous; speak all the same thing; avoid divisions or schisms, 
(as the original is,) that is, all alienation of affection from each other. “Be 
perfectly joined together in the same mind,” namely, as far as you can, [thus 
pointing out that unity at which the church should aim.] In the great things 
of religion be of a mind; but when there is not a unity of sentiment let there 
be a union of affections. The consideration of being agreed in greater things 
should extinguish all feuds and divisions about lesser ones. 

Secondly. He hints at the original of these contentions. Pride lay at the 
bottom, and this made them factious; “Only of pride cometh contention,” 
Pr. xiii. 10. They quarrelled about their ministers. Paul and Apollos were 
both faithful ministers of Jesus Christ, and helpers of their faith and joy; but 
those who were disposed to be contentious broke into parties, and set their 
ministers at the head of their several factions; some cried up Paul, perhaps, 
as the most sublime and spiritual teacher; others cried up Apollos, perhaps, 
as the most eloquent speaker ; some Cephas or Peter, perhaps, for the autho- 
rity of his age, or because he was the apostle of the circumcision. And some 
were for neither, but Christ only. [The persons who attempted to form sepa- 
rate parties seem to have been, 1. Greeks; 2. Philosophising Greeks; 3. Juda- 
izers; 4. Persons, perhaps, affecting superiority, as having seen the Lord Jesus 
Christ.] So liable are the best things in the world to be corrupted, and the 
Gospel and its institutions, which are at perfect harmony with themselves and 
one another, to be made the engines of variance, discord, and contention. This 
is no reproach to our religion, but a very melancholy evidence of the corrup- 
tion and pravity of human nature. Note, How far will pride carry Christians 
in opposition to one another. Even so far as to set Christ and his own apostles 
at variance, and make them rivals and competitors. 

Thirdly. He expostulates with them upon their discord and quarrels. “Is 
Christ divided?” No, there is but one Christ, and therefore Christians should 
be of one heart. “ Was Paul crucified for you?” was he your sacrifice and atone- 
ment? Did I ever pretend to be your Saviour, or any more than his minister ? 
“ Or were ye baptized in the name of Paul?” Were you devoted to my service, 
or engaged to be my disciples, by that sacred rite? id I challenge that right 
in you, or dependence from you, which is the proper claim of your God and 
Redeemer? No, ministers, however instrumental they are of good to us, are 
not to be put in Christ’s stead; they are not to usurp Christ’s authority, nor 
encourage any thing in the people that looks like transferring his authority to 
them. He is our Saviour and sacrifice; he is our Lord and guide. And happy 
were it for the churches if there were no name of distinction among them, as 
Christ is not divided. 


14 I thank God that I baptized none of you, but 
15 Lest any should say that I 
had baptized in my own name. 16 And I baptized 
also the household of Stephanas: besides, I know 
not whether I baptized any other. 


Here the apostle gives an account of his ministry amongst them. He thanks 
God he had baptized but afew among them; Crispus, who had been a ruler 
of a synagogue at Corinth, Acts xviii. 8, and Gaius, and the household of 
Stephanas; besides, he says, he did not remember he had baptized any. But 
how was this a proper matter for thankfulness? Was it not part of the apos- 
tolical commission to baptize all nations? And could Paul give thanks to 
God for his own neglect of duty? He is not to be understood in such a sense, 
as if he was thankful for not having baptized at all, but for not having done it 
in present circumstances, lest it should have had this very bad construction put 
upon it, that he had baptized in his own name, made disciples for himself, or 
set himself up as the head of asect. He left it to other ministers to baptize, 
whilst he set himself to more useful work, and filled up his time with preach- 
ing the Gospel. This, he thought, was more his business, because the more 
important business of the two. He had assistants that could baptize, when 
none could discharge the other part of his office as well as himself. In this 
sense he saith Christ sent him not to baptize, but to preach the Gospel; not 
so much to baptize as to preach. Note, Ministers should esteem themselves 
sent and set apart more especially to that service in which Christ will be most 
honoured and the salvation of souls promoted, and for which themselves are 
best fitted, thongh no part of their duty is to be neglected. ‘The principal 
business Panl did amongst them was to preach, to preach the Gospel, ver. 17; 
the cross, ver. 11; Christ crucified, ver. 23. Ministers are the soldiers of 
Christ, and are to erect and display the banner of the cross. He did not 
preach his own fancy, but the Gospel, the glad tidings of peace and reconcili- 
ation to God through the mediation of a crucified Redeemer. This is the sum 
and substance of the Gospel. Christ crucified is the foundation of all our 
hopes and the fountain of all our joys. By his death we live. This is what 
Paul preached, what all ministers should preach, and what all the saints live 
upon. 


17 For Christ sent me not to baptize, but to 
preach the gospel: not with wisdom of words, lest 
the cross of Christ should be made of none effect. 
18 For the preaching of the cross is to them that 
perish foolishness; but unto us which are saved it 
19 For it is written, I will 
destroy the wisdom of the wise, and will bring to 
nothing the understanding of the prudent. 20 
Where is the wise? where is the seribe? where 2s 
the disputer of this world? hath not God made 


foolish the wisdom of this world? 21 For after 
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that in the wisdom of God the world by wisdom 
knew not God, it pleased God by the foolishness of 
preaching to save them that believe. 22 For the 
Jews require a sign, and the Greeks seek after wis- 
dom: 23 But we preach Christ crucified, unto the 
Jews a stumblingblock, and unto the Greeks foolish- 
ness; 24 But unto them which are called, both 
Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the 
wisdom of God. 25 Because the foolishness of God 
is wiser than men; and the weakness of God is 
stronger than men. 26 For ye see your calling, 
brethren, how that not many wise men after the 
flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, are called: 
27 But God hath chosen the foolish things of the 
world to confound the wise; and God hath chosen 
the weak things of the world to confound the things 
which are mighty; 28 And base things of the 


world, and things which are despised, hath God 


chosen, yea, and things which are not, to bring to 
nought things that are: 29 That no flesh should 
glory in his presence. 30 But of him are ye in 
Christ Jesus, who of God is made unto us wisdom, 
and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemp- 
tion: 81 That, according as it is written, He that 
glorieth, let him glory in the Lord. 


We have here, First. The manner in which Paul preached the Gospel and 
cross of Christ; “ Not with the wisdom of words,” ver. 17, “the enticing words 
of man’s wisdom,” ch. ii. 4; the flourish of oratory or the accuracies of philo- 
sopbieal language, upon which the Greeks so much prided themselves, and 
which seem to have been the peculiar recommendations of some of the heads 
of the faction in this church, that most opposed this apostle. He did not 
preach the Gospel in this manner, “lest the cross of Christ should be made of 
none effect ;” lest the success should have been ascribed to the force of art, and 
not of truth; not to the plain doctrine of a crucified Jesus, but the power- 
ful oratory of those who spread it; and hereby the honour of the cross be 
diminished or eclipsed. Paul had been bred up himself in Jewish learning 
at the feet of Gamaliel, but in preaching the cross of Christ he laid his learn- 
ing aside. He preached a crucified Jesus in plain language, and told the 
people that that Jesus who was crucified at Jerusalem was the Son of God and 
Saviour of men; and that all who would be saved must repent of their sins and 
believe in him, and submit to his government and laws. ‘This truth needed no 
artificial dress, it shone out with the greatest majesty in its own light, and 
prevailed in the world by its Divine authority and the demonstration of the 
Spirit, without any human helps. The plain preaching of a crucified Jesus 
was more powerful than all the oratory and philosophy of the heathen world. 

Secondly. We have the different effects of this preaching. To them that 
perish it is foolishness, “but to them which are saved it is the power of God,” 
ver. 18. “‘It is to the Jews a stumblingblock, and to the Greeks foolishness, 
but to them who are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God 
and the wisdom of God,” ver. 23, 24. 1. Christ crucified is a staumblingblock 
to the Jews; they could not get over it. They had a conceit that their ex- 
pected Messiah was to be a great temporal prince, and therefore would never 
own one who made so mean an appearance in life, and died so accursed a death, 
for their deliverer and king. ‘They despised him and looked upon him as 
execrable because he was hanged on a tree, and because he did not gratify 
them with a sign to their mind, though his Divine power shone out in innume- 
rable miracles. ‘‘ The Jews require a sign,” ver. 22: see Mat. xii. 38. 2. He 
was “to the Greeks foolishness.” They laughed at the story of a crucified 
Saviour, and despised the apostles’ way of telling it. “ They sought for wis- 
dom;” they were men of wit and reading, men that had cultivated arts and 
sciences, and had for some ages been in a manner the very mint of knowledge 
and learning. There was nothing in the plain doctrine of the cross to suit 
their taste, or humour their vanity, or gratify a curious and wrangling temper ; 
they entertained it therefore with scorn and contempt. What, hope to be 
sayed by one that could not save himself, and trust in one who was condemned 
and crucified for a malefactor, a man of mean birth and poor condition in life 
and cut off by so vile and opprobrious a death! This was what the pride of 
human reason and learning could not relish. The Greeks thought it little 
better than stupidity to receive such a doctrine, and pay this high regard to 
such a person; and thus were they justly left to perish in their pride and 
obstinacy. Note, It is just, with God to leave them to themselves, who pour 
such proud contempt on Divine wisdom and grace. 3. “To them which are 
called and saved, he is the wisdom of God and the power of God.” ‘Those who 
are called and sanctified, who receive the Gospel and are enlightened [or who 
are enabled to receive the Gospel, and are enlightened and made holy by the 
Spirit] by the Spirit of God, discern more glorious discoveries of God’s wisdom 
and power in the doctrine of Christ crucified than in all his other works. Note, 
Those who are sayed are reconciled to the doctrine of the cross, and led into an 
experimental acquaintance with the mysteries of Christ crucified. 

Thirdly. We have here the triumphs of the cross over human wisdom, accord= 
ing to the ancient prophecy, Jsa. xxix. 14; “J will destroy the wisdom of the 
wise, and bring to nothing the understanding of the prudent. Where is the 
wise? where is the scribe? where is the disputer of this world? Hath not 
God made foolish the wisdom of this world?” ver. 19, 20. All the valued 
learning of this world was confounded, bafJed, and eclipsed, by the Christian 
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revelation and the glorious triumphs of the cross. The heathen politicians and 
philosophers, the Jewish rabbies and doctors, the curious searchers into the 
secrets of nature, were all posed and put to a nonplus. This scheme lay out 
of the reach of the deepest statesmen and philosophers, and the greatest pre- 
tenders to learning both among the Jews and Greeks, When God would save 
the world, he took a way by himself, and good reason, for “the world by wis- 
dom knew not God,” ver. 21. All the boasted science of the heathen world 
did not, could not, effectually bring home the world to God. In spite of all 
their wisdom, ignorance still prevailed, iniquity still abounded. Men were 
puffed up by their imaginary knowledge, and rather farther alienated from 
God; and therefore “it pleased him, by the foolishness of preaching, to save 
them that believe.” ‘“ By the foolishness of preaching,” not such in truth, but 
in vulgar reckoning. 1. The thing preached was foolishness in the eyes of 
worldly wise men. Our living through one that died, our being blessed by one 
who was made a curse, our being justified by one who was himself condemned, 
was all folly and inconsistency to men blinded with self-conceit and wedded to 
their own prejudices and the boasted discoveries of their reason and philo- 
sophy. 2. The manner of preaching the Gospel was foolishness to them too. 
None of the men famous for wisdom or eloquence were employed to plant the 
church or propagate the Gospel; a few fishermen were called out and sent 
upon this errand. These were commissioned to disciple the nations, the 
vessels chosen to convey the treasure of saving knowledge to the world. 
There was nothing in them that at first view looked grand or august enough 
to come from God; and the proud pretenders to learning and wisdom despised 
the doctrine for the sake of those who dispensed it. And yet “the foolishness 
of God is wiser than men,” ver. 15. Those methods of Divine conduct that 
yain men are apt to censure as unwise and weak have more true, solid, and 
successful wisdom in them than all the learning and wisdom that is among 
men. “ You see your calling, brethren, how that not many wise men after the 
flesh, not_many mighty, not many noble, are called,” ver. 26, &c. You see the 
state of Christianity; not many men of learning, or authority, or honourable 
extraction are called. There is a great deal of meanness and weakness in the 
outware appearance of our religion. For, Ist. Few of distinguished character in 
any of these respects were chosen for the work of the ministry. God did not 
choose philosophers, or orators, or statesmen, or men of wealth, and power, and 
interest in the world, to publish the Gospel of grace and peace. Not the wise 
men after the flesh, though men would be apt to think a reputation for wisdom 
and learning might have contributed much to the success of the Gospel; not 
the mighty and noble, however men might be apt to imagine that secular pomp 
and power would make way for its reception in the world; but God seeth not 
as man seeth. He hath chosen the foolish things of the world, the weak things 
of the world, the base and despicable things of the world, [that is,] men of 
mean birth, of low rank, of no liberal education, to be the preachers of the 
Gospel and planters of the church. “ His thoughts are not as our thoughts, 
nor his ways as our ways.” He is a better judge than we what instruments 
and measures will best serve the purposes of his glory. 2nd. Few of distinguished 
rank and character were called to be Christians, [yet a few such persons were 
ealled.] As the preachers were poor and mean, so generally were the converts ; 
few of the wise, and mighty, and noble, embraced the doctrine of the cross. 
The first Christians, both among the Jews and Greeks, were weak, and foolish 
and base, [in the eyes of the world,] men of mean furniture as to their mental 
improvements, and very mean rank and condition as to their outward estate ; 
and yet what glorious discoveries are there of Divine wisdom in the whole 
scheme of the Gospel and in this particular circumstance of its success ! 
Fourthly. We have an account how admirably all is fitted, 1. To beat down 
the pride and vanity of men. ‘‘ God hath chosen the foolish things of the world 
to confound the wise,” men of no learning to confound the most learned; “ The 
weak things of the world to confound the mighty,” men of mean rank and cir- 
cumstances to confound and prevail against all the power and authority of 
earthly kings. ‘* And base things, and things that are despised,” things which 
men have in the lowest esteem or in the utmost contempt, to pour contempt 
and disgrace on all they value and have in veneration. “ And things which are 
not, to bring to nought,” to abolish, “things that are.” The conversion of the 
Gentiles, (of whom the Jews had the most contemptnous and vilifying thoughts,) 
to open a way to the abolishing that constitution of which they were so fond, 
and upon which they valued themselves so much, as for the sake of it to despise 
the rest of the world. It is common for the Jews to speak of the Gentiles 
under this character, as things that are not. Thus, in the apocryphal book of 
Esther, she is brought in praying that God would not give his sceptre to them 
which are not, #’st. iv. 11; and Esdras, in one of the apocryphal books under 
his name, speaks to God “of the heathen, as those which are reputed as 
nothing,” 2 Hsd. vi. 56,57. And the apostle Paul seems to have this common 
language of the Jews in his view, when he calls Abraham “the father of us all, 
before him whom he believed, God, who ealleth those things that be not as 
though they were,” Jom. iv. 17. The Gospel is fitted to bring down both the 
pride of Jews and Greeks, to shame the boasted science and learning of the 
Greeks, and take down that constitution on which the Jews valued themselves, 
and despised all the world besides. “That no flesh should glory in his pre- 
sence,” ver. 29; that there might be no pretence for boasting. Divine wisdom 
alone had the contrivance of the method of redemption; Divine grace alone 
revealed it, and made it known. It lay in both respects out of human reach; 
and the doctrine and discovery prevailed, in spite of all the opposition it met 
with from human art or authority. So effectually did God veil the glory and 
disgrace the pride of man inall. The gospel dispensation is a contrivance to 
humble man. But, 2. It is admirably fitted to glorify God. There is a great 
deal of power and glory in the substance and life of Christianity. Though the 
ministers were poor and unlearned, and the converts generally of the meanest 
rank, yet the hand of the Lord went along with the preachers, and was mighty 
in the hearts of the hearers. And Jesus Christ was made both to ministers and 
Christians what was truly great and honourable. All we have, we have from 
God as the fountain, and in and through Christ as the channel of conveyance. 
He is made of God to us, “ wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemp- 
tion,” ver. 30, all we need or can desire. We are foolishness,—ignorant and 
blind in the things of God, with all our boasted knowledge; and he is made 
wisdom to us. Weare guilty, obnoxious to justice; and he is made righteous- 
ness, our great atonement and sacrifice. We are depraved and corrupt; and 
he is made sanctification, the spring of our spiritual life; from him, the head, 
it is communicated to all the members of his mystical body by his Holy Spirit. 
We are in bonds, and he is made redemption to us, our Saviour and deliverer. 
Observe, That where Christ is made righteousness to any soul he is also made 
sanctification. He never discharges from the guilt of sin, without delivering 
from the power of it. And he is made righteousness and sanctification, that 
he may in the end be made complete redemption, and free the soul from the 
yery being of sin, and loose the body from the bonds of the grave. And what 
is designed in all is, that all flesh may glory in the Lord, ver. 31. Observe, 
That is the will of God that all our glorying should be in the Lord; and, 
our salvation being only through Christ, it is thereby effectually provided it 
pera so. Man is humbled, and God glorified and exalted by the whole 
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The apostle proceeds with his argument in this chapter, and I. Remembers the Corin- 
thians of the plain manner wherein he delivered the Gospel to them, ver. 1—5. But 


yet, II. Shews them that he had communicated to them a treasure of the truest and 
highest wisdom; such as exceeded all the attainments of learned men; such as could 
never have entered into the heart of man if it had not been revealed; nor can be 
received and improved to salvation but by the light and influence of that Spirit who 
revealed it, ver. 6—16, 


ND I, brethren, when I 
came to you, came not with 
a excellency of speech or of 
wisdom, declaring unto you 
: )) the testimony of God. 2 
ah For I determined not to 
\\, know anything among you, 


\ save Jesus Christ, and him 
Y crucified. 38 And I was 
with you in weakness, and 
in fear, and in much trembling. 4 And my speech 
and my preaching was not with enticing words of 
man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit 
and of power: 5 That your faith should not stand 


in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God. 


Tn this passage the apostle pursues his design, and reminds the Corinthians — 
how he acted when he first preached the Gospel amongst them. | 

First. As to the matter or subject, he tells us, ver. 2, * He determined to know 
nothing among them but Jesus Christ, and him crucified ;” to make a show of 
no other knowledge but this, to preach nothing, to discover the knowledge 
of nothing, but Jesus Christ, and him crucitied. Note, Christ, in his person 
and offices, is the sum and substance of the Gospel, and ought to be the great 
subject of a gospel minister’s Preserae: His business is to display the banner 
of the cross, and invite people under it. Any one that heard Paul preach ~ 
found him to harp so continually on this string, that he would say he knew 
nothing but Christ, and him crucified. Whatsoever other knowledge he had. 
this was the only knowledge he discovered, and shewed himself concerne 
to propagate among his hearers. en 

Secondly. The manner wherein he preached Christ is here also observable. 
1. Negatively. ‘He came not among them with excellency of speech or wis- 
dom,” ver. 1; His “speech and preaching were not with enticing words of man’s 
wisdom,” ver.4. He did not affect to appear a fine orator, or a deep eerie ye 
nor insinuate into their mind by a flourish of words, or a pompous show of deep 
reason, and extraordinary science and skill. He did not set himself to captivate 
the ear by fine turns and eloquent expressions, nor to please and entertain the 
fancy with lofty flights or sublime notions. Neither his speech nor the wisdom 
he taught savoured of human skill; he learnt both in another school. Divine 
wisdom needed not to be set off with such human ornaments. 2, Positively. 
He came among them, “ declaring the testimony of God,” yer. 1. He published 
a Divine revelation, and gave in sufficient vouchers for the authority of it, both 
by its consonancy to ancient predictions and by present miraculous operations 
and there he left the matter. Ornaments of speech, and philosophical skill 
and argument, could add no weight to what came recommended by such 
authority. He was also “ among them in weakness, and fear, and in much trem- 
bling,” and yet his “speech and preaching was in demonstration of the Spirit 
and of power,” ver. 4, 5.__His enemies in the church of Corinth speak very con- 
temptuously of him; “ His bodily presence, say they, is weak, and his speech 
contemptible,” 2 Cor. x. 10. Possibly he had a little body, and a low voice, but 
though he had not so good an elocution as some, it is poe he was no mean 
speaker. The men of Lystra looked on him to be the heathen god Mercury, 
come down to them in the form of a man, because he was the chief speaker, 
Acts xiv. 12. Nor did he want courage or resolution to go through his work; 
he was in nothing terrified by his adversaries. Yet he was no boaster; he did — 
not proudly yaunt himself, like his opposers; he acted in his office with much 
modesty, concern, and care. He carried it with great humility amongst them; 
not as one grown vain with the honour and authority conferred on him, bu 
as one concerned to approve himself faithful, and fearful of himself, lest he 
should mismanage in his trust. Observe, None know the fear and tremblin 
of faithful ministers, who are jealous over souls with a godly jealousy. And 
a deep sense of their own weakness is the occasion of this fear and trembling. 
They know how insufficient they are, and are therefore fearful for themselves. 
But though Paul managed with this modesty and concern, yet he spake with 
authority, “in the demonstration of the Spirit and of power.” He preached 
the truths of Christ in their native dress, with plainness of speech. He lai 
down the doctrine as the Spirit delivered it, and left the Spirit, by his external 
operation in signs and miracles, and his internal influences on the hearts of © 
men, to demonstrate the truth of it, and procure its reception. bs J 

Thirdly. Here is the end mentioned for which he preached Christ crucified 
in this manner, namely, “ That their faith should not stand in the wisdom of 
men, but in the power of God,” ver. 5. ‘That they might not be drawn by human 
motives, or overcome by mere human arguments, lest it should be said that — 
either rhetoric or logic had made them Christians. But when nothing but 
Christ crucified was plainly preached the success must be entirely attributed - 
to a Divine power accompanying the word. ‘Their faith must be founded, not— 
on human wisdom, but Divine evidence and operation. The Gospel was so 
preached, that God might appear and be glorified in all. 


6 Howbeit we speak wisdom among them that 
are perfect: yet not the wisdom of this world, nor 
of the princes of this world, that come to monghts 
7 But we speak the wisdom of God in a mystery, 
even the hidden wisdom, which God ordained befor 
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the world unto our glory: 8 Which none of the 
princes of this world knew: for had they known 7, 
they would not have crucified the Lord of glory. 
9 But as it is written, Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, 
the things which God hath prepared for them that 
love him. 10 But God hath revealed them unto 
us by his Spirit: for the Spirit searcheth all things, 
yea, the deep things of God. 11 For what man 
knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of 
man which is in him? even so the things of God 
knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God. 12 Now 
we have received, not the spirit of the world, but 
the spirit which is of God; that we might know 
the things that are freely given to us of God. 13 
Which things also we speak, not in the words which 
man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost 
teacheth ; comparing spiritual things with spiritual. 
14 But the natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God; for they are foolishness unto 
him: neither can he know them, because they are 
spiritually discerned. 15 But he that is spiritual 
judgeth all things, yet he himself is judged of no 
man. 16 For who hath known the mind of the 
Lord, that he may instruct him? But we have the 
mind of Christ. 


In this part of the chapter the apostle shews them, that though he had not 
come to them with the excellency of human wisdom, with any of the boasted 
knowledge and literature of the Jews or Greeks, yet he had communicated 
to them a treasure of the truest and the highest wisdom; “ We speak wisdom 
among them who are perfect,” ver. 6; among them who are well instructed in 
Christianity, and come to some maturity in the things of God. They that 
receive the doctrine as Divine, and, having been illuminated by the Holy Spirit, 
have looked well into it, discover true wisdom init. They take in not only the 
plain ee of Christ, and him crucified, but discern the deep and admirable 
designs of the Divine wisdom therein. Though what we preach be foolishness 
to the world, it is wisdom to them; they are made wise by it, and can discern 
wisdom init. Note, Those who are wise themselves are the only proper judges 
of what is wisdom; “not indeed the wisdom of this world, nor of the princes 
of this world, but the wisdom of God in a mystery,” ver. 6,7. Not worldl 
wisdom, but Divine; not such as the men of this world could have discovere 3 
nor such as worldly men, under the conduct of pride, and passion, and appetite, 
and worldly interest, and destitute of the Spirit of God, can receive. Note, 
How different is the judgment of God from that of the world! “He seeth not 
as man seeth.” The wisdom he teacheth is of a quite different kind from what 
passeth under that notion in the world. It is not the wisdom of politicians, nor 
philosophers, nor rabbies, (see ver. 9;) not such as they teach, nor such as they 
relish, “but the wisdom of God in a mystery, the hidden wisdom of God ;” 
what he had along time kept to himself, and concealed from the world; and 
the depth of which, now it is revealed, none but himself can fathom. ‘ It is the 
mystery which hath been hid from ages and generations, though now made 
manifest to the saints,’ Col. i. 26; hid in a manner entirely from the heathen 
world, and made mysterious [in part] to the Jews, by being wrapt up in dark 
types, and distant prophecies, but revealed and made known to us by the Spirit 
of God. Note, The privilege of those who enjoy the gospel revelation ; to them 
types are unveiled, mysteries made plain, prophecies interpreted, and the secret 
counsels of God published and laid open. The wisdom of God in a mystery 
is now made manifest to the saints. Now concerning this wisdom observe, 

First. The rise and original of it. It “was ordained of God, before the 
world, to our glory,” ver. 7; it was ordained of God. He had determined long 
ago to reveal and make it known, from many ages past, from the beginning, 
nay, from eternity; and that to our glory, the glory of us, either us apostles 
or us Christians. it was great honour put upon the apostles to be intrusted 
with the revelation of this wisdom; it was a great and honourable privilege 
for Christians to have this glorious wisdom discovered to them; and the wis- 
dom of God discovered in the Gospel, the Divine wisdom taught by the Gospel, 
prepares for our everlasting glory and happiness in the world to come. ‘The 
counsels of God concerning our redemption are dated from eternity, and 
designed for the glory and Gime of the saints. And what deep wisdom 
was in these counsels! Note, The wisdom of God is both employed and dis- 
played for the honour of his saints; employed from eternity, and displayed 
in time, to make them glorious both here and hereafter, in time and to eternity. 
What honour doth he put on his saints. 

Secondly: The ignorance of the great men of the world about it; “ Which none 
of the princes of this world knew,” ver. 8, the principal men in authority and 
power, or in wisdom and learning. The Roman governor, and the guides and 
rulers of the Jewish church and nation, seem to be the persons here chiefly 
meant. These were the princes of this world, or this age, “who, had the 
known” this true and heavenly wisdom, “ would not haye crucified the Lor 
of glory.” This Pilate and the Jewish rulers literally did when our Redeemer 
was crucified upon the sentence of the one and the clamorous demands of the 
other. Observe, Jesus Christ is the Lord of glory, a title much too great for 
any creature to bear; and therefore was he hated, because he was not known, 

his erucifiers known him, known who and what he was, they would have 
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withheld their impious hands, and not have taken and slain him. This he 
pleaded with his Father for their pardon; “Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do,” Lu. xxiii. 34. Note, There are many things which 
people would not do, if they knew the wisdom of God in the great work of 
redemption. rey act as they do because they are blind or heedless; they 
know not the truth, or will not attend to it, [and for this ignorance are they 
Justly condemned. | 

Thirdly. It is such wisdom as could not have been discovered without a 
revelation, according to what the prophet Isaiah saith; Zsa. lxiy. 4, “ Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath entered into the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love him;” for him that waiteth for 
him, that waiteth for his merey; as the Seventy. [The apostle does not here 
quote literally; he gives the general sense of the passage.] It was a testimony 
of love to God in Jewish believers to live in expectation of the accomplishment 
of evangelical promises. Waiting upon God is an evidence of love to him; 

Lo, this is our God, we have waited for him,” /sa, xxv. 9. Observe, There 
are things which God hath prepared for them that love him,” and wait for 
him. There are such things prepared in a future life for them; things which 
sense cannot discover, no present information can convey to our ears, nor can 
yet enter our hearts. “Life and immortality are brought to light through the 
Gospel,” 2 Tim. i. 10; but the apostle speaks here of the subject matter of the 
Divine revelation under the Gospel; these are such as eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard. Observe, The great truths of the Gospel are things lying out of 
the sphere of [mere] human discovery; “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard 
them, nor have they entered into the heart of man;” [they were utterly un- 
known to fallen man.] Were they objects of sense, could they be discovered 
by an eye of reason, and communicated by the ear to the mind, as matters of 
common human knowledge may, there had been no need of arevyelation. But 
lying out of the sphere of nature, we cannot discover them but by the light 
of revelation; and therefore we must take them as they lie in the Scriptures, 
and as God has been pleased to reveal them. 

Fourthly. We here see by whom this wisdom is discovered to us; “ God hath 
revealed them to us by his Spirit,” ver. 10. The Scripture is given by inspira- 
tion of God; “‘ Holy men of old spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,” 
2 Pet. i. 21; and the apostles spake by inspiration of the same Spirit as he 
taught them, and gave them utterance. Here is a proof of the Divine authority 
of the Holy Scriptures. Paul wrote what he taught, and what he taught was 
revealed of God by his Spirit; “That Spirit that searcheth all things, yea the 
deep things of God, and knows the things of God, as the spirit of a man that 
isin him knows the things of a man,” ver. 1]. A double argument is drawn 
from these words in proof of the divinity of the Holy Ghost. 1. Omniscience 
is attributed to him ; “He searcheth all things, even the deep things of God.” 
He has exact knowledge of all things, and enters into the very depths of God, 
penetrates into his most secret counsels. Now, who can have such a thorough 
knowledge of God but God? 2. This allusion seems to imply, that the Holy 
Spirit is as much in God as aman’s mind isin himself. Now the mind of the 
man is plainly essential to him; he cannot be without his mind, nor can God 
be without his Spirit. He is as much and as intimately one with God, as the 
man’s mind is with the man. The man knows his own mind, because his mind 
is one with himself. The Spirit of God knows the things of God, because he is 
one with God. And as no man can come at the knowledge of what is in another 
man’s mind till he communicates and reveals it, so neither can we know the 
secret counsels and purposes of God till they are made known to us by his 
Holy Spirit. We cannot know them at all till he has proposed them objectively, 
as it is called, in the external revelation; we cannot know or believe them to 
salvation till he enlightens the faculty, opens the eye of the mind, and gives 
us such a knowledge and [saving] faith of them, And it was by his Spirit that 
the apostles had received the wisdom of God in a mystery, which they spake. 
* Now we have received, not the spirit of the world, but the Spirit which is of 
God, that we might know the things freely given to us of God,” ver. 12; not 
the spirit which is in the wise men of the world, ver. 6, nor in the rulers of the 
world, ver. 9, “but the Spirit which is of God,” or proceedeth from God. We 
have what we deliver in the name of God by inspiration from him; and it is by 
his gracious illumination and influence that we know the things freely given to 
us of God unto salvation, that is, the great privileges of the Gospel, which are the 
free gift of God, distributions of mere and rich grace. Though these things are 
given us, and the revelation of this gift be made to us, we cannot know them 
to any saving purpose till we have the Spirit. The apostles had the revelation 
of these things from the Spirit of God, and the saving impression of them from 
the same Spirit. [And all God’s people are taught these truths of the Spirit, 
and have from the Spirit the same saying impressions. ] 

Fifthly. We see here in what a manner this wisdom was taught or commu- 
nicated; “ Which things we speak, not in the words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth,” ver. 13. They had received 
the wisdom they taught, not from the wise men of the world, not from their 
own inquiry or invention, but from the Spirit of God. Nor did they put a 
human dress on it, but plainly declared the doctrine of Christ in terms also 
taught them by the Holy Spirit. He not only gave them the knowledge of 
these things, but gave them utterance. Observe, The truths of God need no 

arnishing by human skill or eloquence, but look best in the words which the 
fog Ghost teacheth. The Spirit of God knows much better how to speak 
of the things of God than the best critics, orators, or philosophers. |“ Com- 
paring spiritual things with spiritual;” that is, one part of revelation with 
another; the revelation of the Gospel with that of the Jews; the discoveries 
of the New Testament with the types and prophecies of the Old. ‘The com- 
paring matters of revelation with matters of science, things supernatural with 
things natural and common, is going by a wrong measure. Spiritual things, 
when brought together, will help to illustrate one another: but if the prin- 
ciples of human art and science are to be made a test of revelation we shall 
certainly judge amiss concerning it, and the things contained in it. Or, ‘adapt- 
ing spiritual things to spiritual. Speaking of spiritual matters, matters of 
revelation, and the spiritual life, in language that is proper and plain. [The 
sense of the passage seems to be interpreting things spiritual by things svt 
ritual.| The language of the Spirit of God is the most proper to convey his 
meaning. 1 kA A ; 

Sixthly. We have an account how this wisdom is received. : 

1. * The natural man receiveth not the things of God, for they are foolish- 
ness to him, neither can he know them, because they are spiritually discerned,” 
ver. 14. The natural man, the animal man. Either the man under the power of 
corruption, and never yet illuminated by the Spirit of God, such as St. Jude 
calls sensual, “not having the Spirit,” ver. 19. Men unsanctified receive not 
the things of God. The understanding, through the corruption of nature by 
the fall, and, through the confirmation of this disorder by customary sin, is 
utterly unapt to receive the rays of Divine light; it is peaumiced against them. 
The truths of God are foolishness to such amind. The man looks on them as 
trifling and impertinent things, not worth minding, “The light shineth in 
darkness, and the darkness comprehendeth it not,” Jno. i. 5. Not that the 
natural faculty of discerning is lost, but evil inclinations and wicked principles 
render the man unwilling [nay, unable] to enter into the mind of God, in the 
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spiritual matters of his kingdom, and yield to their force and power. It is the 

uickening beams of the Spirit of truth and holiness that must help [or rather 
fit] the mind to discern their excellency, and to so thorough a conyiction of 
their truth as heartily to receive and embrace them. ‘Thus the natural man, 
the man destitute of the Spirit of God, cannot know them, “because they are 
spiritually discerned.” Or, the natural man; that is, ‘the wise men of the 


world,” ch. i. 19, 20; the “wise man after the flesh,” or “according to the | 


flesh,” ver. 26; one who hath “the wisdom of the world, man’s wisdom,” 
ch. ii. 4, 6; a man, as some of the ancients, that would learn all truth by his 
own ratiocinations, receive nothing by faith, nor own any need of supernatural 
assistance. This was very much the character of the pretenders to philosophy, 
and the Grecian learning and wisdom at that day. Such a man receives not 
the things of the Spirit of God, revelation is not with him a principle of 
science; he looks upon it as delirium and dotage, the extravagant thought of 
some deluded dreamer. It is no way,to wisdom among the famous masters 
of the world; and for that reason he can have no knowledge [savingly] of 
things revealed, “because_they are only spiritually discerned,” or made known 
by the revelation of the Spirit, which is a principle of science or knowledge 
which he will not admit. ; ; 

2, “But he that is spiritual judgeth all things, yet he himself is judged,” or 
discerned, “of no man,” ver. 15. Either he who is sanctified and made spi- 
ritually minded, Rom. yiii. 6, judgeth all things, or discerneth all things; he 
is capable of judging [rightly] about matters of human wisdom, and has also a 
relish and savour of Divine truths. He sees Divine wisdom, and experiences 
Divine power in Gospel revelations and mysteries, which the carnal and 
unsanctified mind looks upon as weakness and folly; as things destitute of 
all power, and not worthy any regard. It is the sanctified mind that must 
discern the real beauties of holiness; but by the refinement of its faculties 
they do not lose their power of discerning and judging about common and 
natural things. ‘The spiritual man may judge of all things, natural and super- 
natural, human and Divine, the deductions of reason, and the discoveries of 
revelation. But he himself is judged, or discerned, of no man. God’s saints 
are his hidden ones, Ps. Ixxxiii. 3; “Their life is hid with Christ in God,” 
Col. iii. 3. The carnal man knows no more ofa spiritual man than he doth of 
other spiritual things. He is a stranger to the principles, and pleasures, and 
actings of the Divine life. _ The spiritual man doth not lie open to his observa- 
tion. Or, “he that is spiritual;” that is, has had Divine revelations made to 
him, or received them as such, and founds his faith and religion upon them. 
He can judge both of common things, and things Divine; he can discern what 
js and what is not the doctrine of the Gospel, and of salvation; and whether a 
man preaches the truths of God or not. ‘He doth not lose the power of reason- 
ing, nor renounce the principles of it, by founding his faith and religion on 
revelation. But “he himself is judged of no man;” can be judged, so as to be 
confuted, by no man; nor can any man who is not spiritual, not under a Divine 
afilatus himself, (see ch. xiv. 37,) or not founding his faith on a Divine revelation, 
discern or judge whether what he speaks be true or Divine, or not. In short, 
he who founds all his knowledge upon principles of science, and the mere light 
of reason, can never be a judge of the truth or falsehood of what is received 
by revelation. “For who hath known the mind of the Lord, that he may 
instruct him?” ver. 16; that is, the spiritual man. Who can enter so far into 
the mind of God as to instruct him who hath the Spirit of God, is under his 
inspiration? He only is the person to whom God immediately communicates 
the knowledge of his will. And who can inform or instruct him in the mind of 
God who is so immediately under the conduct of his own. Spirit? Very few 
for rather none] have known any-thing of the mind of God by a natural power. 
‘But,” adds the apostle, “we have the mind of Christ;” and the mind of 
Christ is the mind of God; he is God, and the principal messenger and prophet 
of God. And the apostles were empowered by his Spirit to make known his 
mind tous. And in the Holy Scriptures, the mind of Christ, and the mind of 
God in Christ, is fully revealed to us. Observe, It is the great privilege of 
Christians that they have the mind of Christ revealed to them by his Spirit. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


In this chapter the apostle, I. Blames the Corinthians for their carnality and divisions, 
ver, 1—4, II. He instructs them how what was amiss among them might be rectified, 
by remembering, 1. That their ministers were no more than ministers, ver. 5. 2. That 
they were unanimous, and carried on the same design, ver. 5—10. 8. That they built 
on one and the same foundation, ver. 11—16. III. He‘exhorts them to give due honour 
to their bodies, by keeping them pure, ver. 16, 17; and to humility and self-diffidence, 
ver, 18—21. IV. And dehorts them from glorying in-particular ministers, because of 
the equal interest they had in all, ver. 22, 23. =< 
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there is among you envying, and strife, and divisions, 
are ye not carnal, and walk as men? — 4 For while 
one saith, J am of Paul; and another, I am of Apol- 


los; are ye not carnal ? 


First. St. Paul blames the Corinthians for their weakness and non- 
proficiency. They who are sanctified are so only in part; there is still room 
for growth and inerease, both in grace and knowledge, 2 Pet. iii. 18. Those 
who through Divine grace are renewed to a spiritual life may yet in many 
things be defective. ‘he apostle tells them he could not speak to them as unto 
spiritual men, but as unto carnal men, as to babes in Christ, ver. 1. They were 
so far from forming their maxims and measures [entirely] upon the foot of 
Divine revelation, and entering into the spirit of the Gospel, that it was but 
too evident they were much under the command of carnal and corrupt affec- 
tions. ‘'hey were still very babes in Chriet, They had received some of the 
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first principles of Christianity, but were grown up to no maturity of under- 
standing in them, or of faith and holiness. And yet it is plain from several 
passages in this epistle that the Corinthians were very proud of their wisdom 
and knowledge. Note, That it is but too common for persons of very moderate 
[spiritual] knowledge and understanding to have a great measure of self- 
conceit. The apostle assigns their little proficiency in the knowledge of 
Christianity as areason why he had communicated no more of the deep things 
of it to them. ‘hey could not bear such food; they needed to be fed with 
milk, not with meat, ver. 2. Note, It is the duty of a faithful minister of 
Christ to consult the capacities of his hearers, and teach them as they can 
bear. And yet it is natural for babes to grow up to men; and babes in Christ 
should [prayerfully] endeavour to grow in stature, and become men in Christ. 
It is expected that their advances in knowledge should be in proportion to 
their meaus and opportunities, and their time of professing religion; that they 
may be able to bear discourses of the mysteries of our religion, and not always 
rest in plain things. Jt was a reproach to the Corinthians that they had so 
long sat under the ministry of St. Paul and had made no more improvement 
in Christian knowledge, Note, Christians are utterly to blame who do not 
endeavour to grow in grace and knowledge. 

Secondly. He blames them for their carnality, and gives their contention and 
discord about their ministers as evidence of it. “For ye are yet carnal; for 
whereas there are among you envyings, and strifes, and divisions, are ye not 
carnal, and walk as men?” ver. 2. They had mutual emulations, and quarrels, 
and factions among them upon the account of their ministers; while one said 
“Tam of Paul, and another, I am of Apollos,” ver. 4. These were proofs of 
their being carnal; and fleshly interests and affections too much swayed them. 
Note, Contentions and quarrels about religion are sad evidences of remaining 
earnality. ‘True religion makes men peaceable, and not contentious. Factious 
spirits act upon human principles, not upon principles of true religion; they 
are guided by their own pride and passions, and not by rules of Christianity; 
* Do ye not walk as men?” Note, It is to be lamented that many who shoudl 
walk as Christians, that is, above the common rate of men, do indeed walk as 
men, live and act too much like other men. [It is necessary however to dis- 
tinguish between such carnal eontentions and contentions for the faith once 
delivered to the saints. A spurious charity has often been a snare of the devil.] 


5 Who then is Paul, and who its Apollos, but 
ministers by whom ye believed, even as the Lord 
gave to every man? 6 I have planted, Apollos 
watered; but God gave the increase. 7 So then 
neither is he that planteth any thing, neither he 
that watereth; but God that giveth the increase. 
8 Now he that planteth and he that watereth are 
one:-and every man shall receive his own reward 
according to his own labour. 9 For we are labour- 
ers together with God: ye are God’s husbandry, ye 
are God’s building. 10 According to the grace of 
God which is given unto me, as a wise masterbuilder, 
LT have laid the foundation, and another buildeth 
thereon. But let every man take heed how he 


buildeth thereupon. 


Here the apostle instructs them how to cure this humour, and rectify what 
was amiss among them upon this head. 

First. By remembering them that the ministers about whom they contended 
were but ministers [or servants]; “ Who then is Paul, or who is Aon, but 
ministers by whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave to every man ?” ver. 5. 
But ministers; no more than instruments used by the God of all grace. ~ Some 
of the factions people in Corinth seem to haye made more: of them. as if they 
were lords of their faith, authors of their religion. Note, We should take care 
not to deify ministers, or put them into the place of God. Apostles were not 
the authors of our faith and religion, though they were authorized and qualified 
to reveal and propagate it. They acted in this office “as God gave to every 
man.” Observe, All the gifts and powers that even sponta discovered and | 
exerted in the work of the ministry were from God. hey were intended to © 
manifest their mission and doctrine to be Divine. It was perfectly wrong — 
upon their account to transfer that regard to the apostles which was solely to. 
be paid to the Divine authority by which they acted, and to God from whom — 
they had their authority. ‘Paul had planted, and Apollos had watered,” 
yer. 6. Both were useful, one for one purpose, the other for a different. Note, 
God makes use of a variety of instruments, and fits them to their several use 
and intention. Paul was fitted for planting work, and Apollos for watering 
work; but “ God gave the increase.” Note, The success of the ministry must 
be derived from the Divine blessing. “ Neither he that planteth is any thing, 
nor he that watereth, but God who giveth the increase,” ver. 7. Even apos-— 
tolical ministers are nothing of themselves, can do nothing with efficacy and 
success unless God give the increase. Note, The best qualified and most 
faithful ministers have a just sense of their own insufficiency, and are very 
desirous that God should have all the glory of their success. Paul and Apollos 
are nothing at all in their own account, but God is all in all. 4 

Secondly. By representing to them the unanimity of Christ’s ministers; 
* He that planteth, and he that watereth, are one,” ver. 8. Employed by one 
master, [guided by one Spirit,] intrusted with the same revelation, busied 
in one work, and engaged in one design; in harmony with one another, how- 
ever they may be set in opposition to each other by factious party-makers. 
They have their different gifts from one and the same Spirit for the very same 
purposes; and they heartily carry on the same design. Planters and waterers 
are but fellow-labourers in the same work. ; 

Note, All the faithful ministers of Christ are one in the great business and 
intentions of their ministry. They may have difference of sentiment in lesser 
things; they may have their debates and contests; but they heartily concur i 
the great design of honouring God and saving souls, by promoting true Chris- 
tianity in the world. And all such may expect a glorious recompence of their 
fidelity, and in proportion to it. ‘Every man shall receive his own reward 
according to his own labour.” Their business is one, but some may mind 
more than others; their end and design is one, but some may pursue it mo; 
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closely than others. Their Master also is one, and yet this good and gracious 
Master may make a difference in the rewards he gives, according to the differ- 
ent service they do. “ Every one’s own work shall have its own reward.” They 
that work hardest shall fare best; they that are most faithful shall have the 
greatest reward; and glorious work it is, in which all faithful ministers 
areemployed. “ They are labourers with God,” cuvepyoi, co-workers, “fellow- 
labourers,” ver. 9, not indeed in the same order and degree, but in subordi- 
nation to him, as instruments in his hand. They are engaged in his business; 
they are working together with God, in promoting the purposes of his glory, 
and the salvation of precious souls; and he who knows their work will take 
eare they do not labour in vain. Men may neglect and vilify one minister, 
whilst they cry up another, and have no reason for either; they may condemn 
when they should commend, and applaud what the should neglect and avoid; 
but the judgment of God is according to truth. He never rewards but upon 
just reason, and he ever rewards in proportion to the diligence and faithful- 
ness of his servants. Note, Faithful ministers, when they are ill used by men, 
should encourage themselves in God. And it is to God, the chief agent and 
director of the great work of the Gospel, to whom they that labour with him 
should endeavour to approve themselves; they are always under his eye, 
employed in his husbandry and building; and therefore to be sure he will 
carefully look over them. “Ye are God’s husbandry, ye are God’s building; ” 
and therefore are neither of Paul nor of Apollos; neither belong to one nor 
other, but to God; they only plant and water you, but it is the Divine blessing 
on his own husbandry that alone can make it yield fruit. Ye are not our 
husbandry but God’s; we work under him, and with him, and for him; it is all 
for God that we have been doing amongst you. You are God’s husbandry and 
building. He had spoken to the former metaphor before, and now he goes on 
to the other of a building. ‘According to the grace of God which is given 
unto me, as a wise master-builder, I have laid the foundation, and another 
buildeth thereon.” Paul here calls himself a wise master-builder ; a character 
donbly reflecting honour on him. It was honourable to be a master builder 
in the edifice of God, but it added to his character to be a wise one, Persons 
may be in an office for which they are not qualified, or not so thoroughly 
qualified as this expression implies Paul was, But, though he ne himself 
such a character, it is not to gratify his own pride, but to magnify Divine grace. 
He was a wise master-builder, but the grace of God made him such. Note, It 
is no crime in a Christian, but much to his commendation, to take notice of the 
good that is in him, to the praise of Divine grace. Spiritual pride is abomi- 
nable; it is making use of the greatest favours of God to feed our own vanity, 
and make idols of ourselves; but to take notice of the favours of God, to pro- 
mote our gratitude to him, and to speak of them to his honour, be they of what 
sort they will, is but a proper expression of the [love] duty and regard we owe 
him. ote, Ministers should not be proud of their gifts and graces; but the 
better qualified they are for their work, and the more success they have in it, 
the more thankful should they be to God for his distinguishing goodness, “I 
have laid the foundation, and another buildeth thereon.” As before he had 
said, “I have planted, Apollos watered.” It was Paul laid the foundation of 
achurch amongst them, He had begotten them through the Gospel, ch. iy. 19. 
Whatever instructors they had besides, they had not many fathers. He would 
derogate from none that had done service amongst them, nor would he be 
robbed of his own honour and respect. Note, Faithful ministers may and 
ought to have a concern for their own reputation. Their usefulness depends 
much upon it. “But let every man take heed how he buildeth thereon.” This is 
a proper caution; there may be very indifferent building on a good foundation. 
It is easy to err here, and great care should be used, not only to lay a sure and 
right foundation, but to erect a regular building uponit. Nothing must be 
Jaid upon it but what the foundation will bear, and what is of a piece with it. 
Gold and dirt must not be mingled together. Note, Ministers of Christ should 
take great care that they do not build their own fancies or false reasonings on 
the foundation of Divine revelations. What they preach should be the plain 
doctrine of their Master, or what is perfectly agreeable with it. 


11 For other foundation can no man lay than 
that is laid, which is Jesus Christ. 12 Now if any 
man build upon this foundation gold, silver, precious 
stones, wood, hay, stubble; 13 Every man’s work 
shall be made manifest: for the day shall declare it, 
because it shall be revealed by fire; and the fire 
shall try every man’s work of what sort it is. 14 If 
any man’s work abide which he hath built there- 
upon, he shall receive a reward. 15 If any man’s 
work shall be burned, he shall suffer loss: but he 
himself shall be saved; yet so as by fire. 


Here the apostle informs us what foundation he had laid at the bottom of all 
his labours among them, even Jesus Christ, the chief corner-stone, Eph. ii. 20. 
Upon this foundation all the faithful ministers of Christ build; upon this rock 
Ail Christians found their hopes. They that build their hopes of heaven on any 
other foundation build upon the sand, “Other foundation can no man lay, 
besides what is laid, even Jesus Christ.” Note, The doctrine of our Saviour, 
[his incarnation, divinity, vicarious qe ens ven) eriece and meritorious right- 
eousness—in short, his prophetical and priestly oftices,] and his mediation, 
[and his mediatorial royalty,| is the principal doctrine of Christianity. It lies at 
the bottom, and is the foundation of all the rest. Leave out this, and you lay 
waste all our comforts, and leave no foundation for our hopes, as sinners. It 
is in Christ only that God is reconciling a sinful worid to himself, 2 Cor. y. 19. 
But of those that hold the foundation, and embrace the general doctrine of 
Christ’s being the Mediator between God and man, there are two sorts: 

First. Some build upon this foundation gold, silver, and precious stones, 
ver. 12; namely, those who receive and propagate the pure truths of the Gos- 

el; that hold nothing but the truth as it is in Jesus, and preach nothing else. 

his is building well upon a good foundation, making all of a piece; when 
ministers not only depend upon Christ as the great prophet of the church, and 
take him for their guide and infallible teacher, but receive and spread the 
doctrines he taught in their purity, without any corrupt mixtures, without 
adding or diminishing. ; . ‘ 

Secondly. Others build wood, hay, and stubble on this foundation, that is, 
though they adhere to the foundation, they depart from the mind of Christ in 
many particulars; substitute their pra teugies and inyentions [such as forms, 
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| fest;” shall be laid open to view, to his own and that of others. J 
| the simplicity of their hearts build wood and stubble on the good foundation, 
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ceremonies, and human commandments taught as doctrines] in the room of his 
doctrines and institutions, and build upon the good foundation what will not 
abide the test, when the day of trial comes, and the fire must make it manifest ; 
as wood, hay, and stubble, will not bear the trial by fire, but must be con- 
sumed init. There is a time coming when a discovery will be made of what 
men have built on this foundation. “Every man’s work shall be made mani- 
Some may in 


and know not all the while what they have been doing; but in the day of the 
Lord their own conduet shall appear to them in its proper light. Every man’s 
work shall be made manifest to himself, and made manifest to others, both 
those that have been misled by him and those that have escaped his errors. 
Now we may be mistaken in ourselves and others, but there is a day coming 
that will cure all our mistakes, and shew us ourselves, and shew us our actions 
in the true light, without covering or disguise. “For the day shall declare it,” 
namely, every man’s work, “because it shall be revealed by fire; and the fire 
shall try eyery man’s work of what sort it is,’ ver. 13. The day shall declare 
and make it manifest, the last day, the great day of trial: see ch. iv. 5. Though 
some understand it of the time when the Jewish nation was destroyed, and their 
constitution thereby abolished, when the superstructure Judaizing teachers 
would have raised on the Christian foundation was manifested to be no better 
than hay and stubble, that would not bear the trial. ‘The expression carries in 
it a plain allusion to the refiner’s art, in which the fire separates and distin- 
guishes the dross from the gold and silver; as it also will silver, and gold, and 
precious stones, that will endure the fire, from wood, and hay, and stubble, 
that will be consumed init. Note, There is a day coming that will as nicely 
distinguish one man from another, and one man’s work from another’s, as the 
fire distinguishes gold from dross, or metal that will bear the fire from other 
materials that will be consumed in it. In that day 

1, Some men’s works will abide the trial, will be found standard. It will 
appear that they not only held the foundation, but that they built regularly 
and well upon it; that they laid on proper materials, and in due form and 
order. The foundation and the superstructure were all of a piece. The found- 
ation truths, and those that had a manifest connexion with them, were taught 
together. It may not be so easy to discern this connexion now, nor know what 
works will abide the trial then; but that day will make a full discovery. And 
such a builder shall not, cannot fail of a reward, He will have praise and 
honour in that day, and eternal recompence after it. Note, Fidelity in the 
ministers of Christ will meet with full and ample rewards in a future life. 
They who spread true and pure religion in all the branches of it, and whose 
work will abide in the great day, shall receive a reward. And, Lord, how 
great, how much exceeding their [poor] deserts! 

2. There are others whose works shall be burned, ver. 15; whose corrupt 
opinions and doctrines, or vain inventions and usages in the worship of God, 
shall be discovered, disowned, and rejected in that day; shall be first mani- 
fested to be corrupt, and then disapproved of God, and rejected. Note, The 
great-day will pluck off all disguises, and make things appear as they are. “ He 
whose work shall be burnt will suffer loss.” If he has built upon the right 
foundation wood, and hay, and stubble, he will suffer loss. His weakness and 
corruption will be the lessening of his glory, though he may in the general 
have been an honest'and an upright Christian. This part of his work will be 
lost, turning no way to his advantage, though “ himself may be saved.” Observe, 
Those who hold the foundation of Christianity, though they build hay, wood, 
and stubble upon it, may be saved. This may help to enlarge our charity. We 
should not reprobate men for their weakness, [provided they give evidence 
otherwise of being-in Christ,} for nothing will damn men but wickedness, [that 
is, his not being in Christ.] ‘ He shall be saved, yet so as by fire,” saved out of 
the fire. Himself shall be snatched out of that flame which will consume his 
work. It intimates that it will be difficult for those that [in any degree] cor- 
rupt and deprave Christianity to be saved. God will have no mercy on their 
works, though he may pluck them as brands out of the burning. On this pas- 
sage of Scripture the papists found their doctrine of purgatory, which is cer- 
tainly hay and stubble; a doctrine never originally fetched from Scripture, 
but invented in barbarous ages to feed the avarice and ambition of the clergy, 
at their cost who would rather part with their money than their lusts for the 
salvation of their souls. It can have no countenance from this text, Ist. Be- 
cause this is plainly meant of a figurative fire, not of a real one; for what real 
fire can consume religious rites or doctrines? 2nd. Bezause this fire is to try 
men’s works of what sort they are; but purgatory fire is not for trial, not to 
bring men’s actions to the test, but to punish for them. They are supposed to 
bewenial sins not satisfied for in this life, for-which satisfaction must be made 
by suffering the fire of purgatory. 3rd. Because this fire is to try every 
man’s. works, those of Paul.and Apollos as well as those of others. Now, no 
papists will have the front to say, apostles must have passed through purga- 
tory fires. 


16 Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, 
and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? 17 If 
any man defile the temple of God, him shall God 
destroy; for the temple of God is holy, which tem- 


ple ye are. 


Here the apostle resumes his argument and exhortation, founding it on his 
former allusion, “Ye are God’s building,” ver. 9; and here, “ Know ye not 
that ye are the temple of God, and the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? If an 
man defile,” that is, corrupt and destroy, “the temple of God, him shall God 
destroy,” (the-same word is in the original in both clauses,) ‘‘for the temple of 
God is holy, which temple ye are.” It looks from other parts of the epistle, 
where the apostle argues to the very same purpose, (see ch. vi. 13—20,) as if the 
false teachers among the Corinthians were not only loose livers, but taught 
licentious doctrines, and what was particularly fitted to the taste in this lewd 
city on the head of fornication. Such doctrine was not to be reckoned among 
hay and stubble, that would be consumed whilst the person who laid them on 
the foundation escaped the burning; for it tended to corrupt, to pollute, and 
destroy the church, which was a building erected for God, and consecrated to 
him, and therefore should be kept pure and holy, Those who spread principles 
of this sort would provoke God to destroy them. 

Note, Those who spread loose principles, that have a direct tendency to 
pollute the church of God, and render it unholy and unclean, are likely to 
bring destruction on themselyes. It may be understood also as an argument 
against their discord and factious strifes; division being the way to destruction. 
But what, | have been mentioning seems to be the proper meaning of the pas- 
sage: “ Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in you?” It may be understood of the church of Corinth collectively, 
or of every single believer amongst them. Christian churches are temples of 
God. He dwells amongst them by his Holy Spirit. ‘They are built together 
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for an habitation of God through the Spirit,” Hph. ii. 22. Every Christian is a 
living temple of the living God. God dwelt in the Jewish temple, took posses- 
sion of it and resided in it, by that glorious cloud that was the token of his 
presence with that people. So Christ by his Spirit dwells in all true believers. 
The temple was devoted and consecrated to God, and set apart from every 


common to a holy use, to the immediate service of God. So all Christians are 
separate from common uses, and set apart for God and his service. They are 
sacred to him. A very good argument this against all fleshly lusts, and all 
doctrines that give countenance to them. If we are the temples of God we 
must do nothing that shall alienate ourselves from him, or corrupt and pollute 
ourselves, and thereby unfit ourselves for his use; and we must hearken to no 


doctrine nor doctor that would seduce us to any such practices. Note, Chris- 
tians are holy by profession, and should be pure and clean, both in heart and 
eonyersation. We should heartily abhor, and carefully avoid, what will defile 
God’s temple, and prostitute what ought to be sacred to him. 


18 Let no man deceive himself. If any man 
among you seemeth to be wise in this world, let him 
become a fool, that he may be wise. 19 For the 
wisdom of this world is foolishness with God. For 
it is written, He taketh the wise in their own 
craftiness. 20 And again, The Lord knoweth the 
thoughts of the wise, that they are vain. 


Here he prescribes humility, and a modest opinion of themselves for a remedy 
of the irregularities in the church of Corinth, the divisions and contests among 
them, “Let no man deceive himself,” ver. 18; that is, Do not be led away from 
the truth and simplicity of the Gospel by pretenders to science and eloquence, 
by a show of deep learning, ora flourish of words, by rabbies, orators, or philo- 
sophers. Note, We are in great danger of deceiving ourselyes when we have 
too high an opinion of human wisdom and arts. Plain and pure Christianity 
will be likely to be despised by those who can suit their doctrines to the cor- 
rupt taste of their hearers, and set them off with fine language, or support 
them with a show of deep and strong reasoning. But he who “seems to be 
wise must become a fool, that he may be wise.” He must be sensible of his 
own ignorance, and lament it; he must distrust his own understanding, and 
not lean on it. To have a high opinion of our own wisdom is but to flatter 
ourselves; and self-flattery is the very next step to self-deceit. The way to 
true wisdom is to sink our opinion of our own to a due level, and be willing to 
be taught of God. He must become a fool [in his own estimation] who would 
be truly and thoroughly wise. The person who resigns his own understanding, 
that he may follow the instruction of God, is in the way to true and everlasting 
wisdom, [which no man does until he is born again.] * The meek will he guide 
in judgment, the meek will he teach his way,” Ps. xxv. 9. He that has a low 
opinion of his own knowledge and powers will submit to better information; 
such a person may be informed and improved by revelation; but the proud 
man, conceited of his own wisdom and understanding, will undertake to correct 
even Divine wisdom itself, and prefer his own shallow reasonings to the reve- 
lations of infallible truth and wisdom. Note, We must abase ourselves before 
God if we would either be truly wise or good. ‘ For the wisdom of this world 
is foolishness with God,” ver. 19. The wisdom which worldly men esteem, 
policy, philosophy, oratory, is foolishness with God. It is so in a way of com- 
parison with his wisdom. ‘ He chargeth his angels with folly,” Job iv. 18; and 
much more the wisest among the children of men. ‘ His understanding is infi- 
nite,” Ps. exlvii. 5. There can be no more comparison between his wisdom and 
ours than between his power and being and ours. There is no common mea- 
sure by which to compare finite and infinite. . And much more is the wisdom of 
man foolishness with God, when in competition with his. How justly doth he 
despise, how easily can he bafile and confound it. “ He taketh the wise in their 
own craftiness,” as it is written, Job v.13; he catches them in their own nets 
and entangles them in their own snares; he turns their most studied, and 
plausible, and promising schemes against themselves, and ruins them by their 
own contrivance. Nay, “He knows the thoughts of the wise, that they are 
vain,” ver. 20; that they are vanity, Ps. xciv.11. Note, That God has a perfect 
knowledge of the thoughts of men, the deepest thoughts of the wisest men, 
their most secret counsels and purposes. Nothing is hidden from him, but all 
things are naked and bare before him, /Zeb. iv. 13; and he knows them to be 
vanity. The thoughts of the wisest men in the world have a great mixture of 
vanity, of weakness and folly in them; and before God their very wisest and 
best thoughts are very vanity, compared, I mean, with his thoughts of things. 
And should not all this teach us modesty, diffidence in ourselves, and a defer- 
ence to the wisdom of God; make us thankful for his revelations, and willing 
to be taught of God, and not be led away by specious pretences to human wis- 
dom and skill from the simplicity of Christ, or aregard to his heavenly doc- 
trine? Note, Who would be wise indeed must learn of God, and not set his 
Own wisdom up in competition with God’s. 


21 Therefore let no man glory in men. For all 
things are your’s; 22 Whether Paul, or Apollos, or 
Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or things 
present, or things to come; all are your’s; 23 And 
ye are Christ’s; and Christ 7s God’s. 


Here the apostle founds an exhortation against overvaluing their teachers on 
what he had just said, and for that they had an equal interest in all their minis- 
ters. ‘Therefore let no man glory in men,” ver. 21; forget that their ministers 
are men, or pay that deference to them as is due only to God; set them at the 
head of parties, have them in immoderate esteem and admiration, and servilely 
and implicitly follow their conduct or submit to their dictates; and especially 
in contradiction to God, and the truths taught by his Holy Spirit. ankind 
are very apt to make the mercies of God cross their intentions. The ministry 
is a very useful and very gracious institution; and faithful ministers are a great 
blessing [and gift from God] to any people; and yet the folly and weakness of 
people may do much mischief by what is in itself a blessing. They may fall 
into factions, side with particular ministers, and set them at their head, glory 
in their leaders, and be carried by them they know not whither. The only way 
to avoid this mischief is to have a modest [and humble] opinion of ourselves, a 
due sense of the common weakness of human understanding, and an entire 
deference to the wisdom of God speaking in his word. Ministers are not to be 
set up in competition with one Buen eee faithful ministers are serving one 


Lord and pursuing one purpose. They were appointed of Christ for the com- 


/mon benefit of the church. “ Paul, and Apollos, and Cephas, are all yours.” 


| the church’s possessions, the spiritual riches of a true believer: 


| One is not to be set up against another, but all are to be valued and used for 


your own spiritual benefit. Upon this occasion also he gives in an inventory of 
* Allis yours.” 


| Ministers of all ranks, ordinary and extraordinary; nay, the world itself is 


yours. Not that saints are proprietors of the world, but it stands for their 


| sake; they have as much of it as Infinite Wisdom sees to be fit for them, and 


they have all they have with the Divine blessing. Life is yours, that you may 


| have season and opportunity to prepare for the life of heaven; and death is 


yours, that you may go to the possession of it. It is the kind messenger that 
will fetch you to your Father’s house. Things present are yours for your sup- 
port on the road. ‘Things to come are yours, to enrich and regale you for ever 
at your journey’s end. Note, That if we belong to Christ, and are true to him, 
all good belongs to us andis sure tous. All is ours, time and eternity, earth 
and heaven, life and death. We shall want no good thing, Ps. lxxxiv. 11. But 
it must be remembered at the same time that we are Christ’s, the subjects of 
his kingdom, his property. He is Lord over us, [he received us from his Father, 


| he purchased us with his blood,] and we must own his dominion, and cheerfully 


submit to his command, and yield ourselves to his pleasure, if we would have 
all things minister to our advantage. All things are ours upon no other foot 
than our being Christ’s. Out of him we are without just title or claim to any 
thing that is good. Note, They that would be safe for time, and happy to 
eternity, must be Christ’s. “ And Christ is God’s.” He is the Christ of God, 
anointed of God, and commissioned by him [from all eternity] to bear the office 
of Mediator, and to act therein for the purposes of his glory. Note, All things 
are the believer’s, that Christ might have honour in his great undertaking, and 
God in all might have the glory. God in Christ reconciling a sinful world [his 
people] to himself, and shedding abroad the riches of his grace on a reconciled 
world, is the sum and substance of the Gospel. 


CHAPTER IY. 


In this chapter the apostle, I. Directs them how to account of him and his fellow- 
ministers, and therein tacitly, at least, reproves them for their unworthy carriage 
towards him, ver. 1—6. II. He cautions them against pride and self-elation, and 
hints at the many temptations they had to conceive too highly of themselves, and 
despise him, and other apostles, because of the great diversity in their circumstances 
and condition, ver. 7—14. III. He challenges their regard to him as their father in 
Christ, ver. 15—17. IV. He tells them of his having sent Timothy to them, and of his 
own purpose to come to them shortly, however some among them had pleased them- 
selves, and grown vain upon the quite contrary expectation, ver. 18—21. 


®, . HT a man so account of us, 
des as of the ministers of Christ, 
and stewards of the myste- 
ries of God. 2 Moreover 
it is required in stewards, 
that a man be found faith- 
ful. & But with me it is 
a very small thing that I 
should be judged of you, or 
of man’s Judgment: yea, I 
judge not mine own self. 4 For I know nothing 
by myself; yet am I not hereby justified: but he 
that judgeth me is the Lord. 5 Therefore judge 
nothing before the time, until the Lord come, who 
both will bring to light the hidden things of dark- 
ness, and will make manifest the counsels of the 
hearts: and then shall every man have praise of j 
God. 6 And these things, brethren, I have in a 
figure transferred to myself and ¢o Apollos for your 
sakes ; that ye might learn in us not to think of men 
above that which is written, that no one of you be 
puffed up for one against another. 

Here, First. The apostle challenges the respect due to him, on account of his 
character and office, in which many among them had at least very much failed; — 
“Let a man so account of us, as of the ministers of Christ, and stewards of the 
mysteries of God,” ver. 1; though possibly others might have valued him too — 
highly by setting him up as the head of a party, and professing to be his dis- 
ciples. Notes In our opinion of ministers, as well as all other things, we should — 
be careful to avoid extremes. Apostles themselves were, 1. Not to be oyer- 
valued, for they were ministers, not masters; stewards, not lords. They were 
servants of Christ, and no more, though they were servants of the highest 
rank, that had the care of the household, that_were to provide food for the — 
rest, and a point and direct their work. Note, It isa very great abuse of their 
power, and highly criminal in common ministers, to lord it over their fellow- 
servants, and challenge authority over their faith or practice; for even apos- 
tles were but servants of Christ, employed-in his work, and sent on his errand, — 
and dispensers of the mysteries of God, or those truths which had been hidden 
from the world in ages and generations past. ‘They had no authority to 
propagate their own fancies, but to spread Christian faith [truth]. 2. Apos- — 
tles were not to be undervalued; for, though they were ministers, they were 
ministers of Christ. The character and dignity of their Master puts an honour © 
onthem. ‘Though they are but stewards, they are not stewards of the common — 


things of the world, but of Divine mysteries. They had a great trust, and for — 
that reason had an honourable office. They were stewards of God's air 
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high stewards in his kingdom of grace. They did not set up for masters, but 
they deserved respect and esteem in this honourable service. Especially, 

Secondly. When they did their duty in it, and approved themselves faithful, 
“Tt is required in stewards, that a man be found faithful,” ver. 2; trust- 
worthy. ‘The stewards in Christ’s family must appoint what he hath ap- 
pointed; they must not set their fellow-servants to work for themselves; they 
must not require any thing from them without their Master’s warrant; they 
must not feed them with the chaff of their own inventions, instead of the 
wholesome food of Christian doctrine and truth; they must teach what he 
hath commanded, and not the doctrines and commandments of men. ‘They 
must be true to the interests of their Lord, and consult his honour. Note, 
The ministers of Christ should make it their hearty and continual endeavour 
{in dependence on God’s grace] to approve themselves trustworthy; and when 
they have the testimony of a good conscience, and the approbation of their 
Master, they must slight the opinions and censures of their fellow-servants ; 
“But with me,” saith the apostle, “it is a very small thing that I should be 
judged of you, or of man’s judgment,” ver. 3. Indeed, reputation and esteem 
amongst men is a good step towards usefulness in the ministry; and Paul’s 
whole argument upon this head shews he had a just concern for his own repu- 
tation; but he that would make it his chief endeavour to please men would 
hardly approve himself a servant of Christ, Gal.i. 10. He that would be faithful 
to Christ must despise the censures of men for his sake. He must look upon it 
as avery little thing,if his Lord approves him, what judgment men form of him, 
They may think very meanly or very hardly of him whilst he is doing his duty; 
but it is not by their judgment he must stand or fall; and happy is it for faith- 
ful ministers that they have a more just and candid judge than their fellow- 
servants; one who knows and pities their imperfections, though he has none 
of his own. It is better to fall into the hands of God than into the hands of 
men, 2 Sam. xxiv. 14. The best of men are too apt to judge rashly, and hardly, 
and unjustly ; but His judgment is always according to truth. It is a comfort 
men are not to be our final judges. Nay, we are not thus to judge ourselves; 
“Yea, Il judge not myself; for though I know nothing by myself,” cannot charge 
myself with unfaithfulness, [generally speaking,] “ yet am I not hereby justi- 
fied,” this will not clear me of the charge; “but he that judgeth me is the 
Lord.” It is his judgment that must determine me; by his sentence I must 
abide. Such I am as he shall find and judge me to be. Note, It is not judging 
well of ourselves, justifying ourselves, that will prove us safe and happy. 
Nothing will do this, but the acceptance and approbation of our sovereign 
Judge [and Master]. “Not he that commendeth himself is approved, but he 
whom the Lord commendeth,” 2 Cor. x. 18. 

Thirdly. The apostle takes occasion from hence to caution the Corinthians 
against censoriousness, forward and severe judging of others; ‘“ Therefore 
judge nothing before the time, until the Lord come,” ver. 5. It is judging out 
of season, and judging at an adventure, He is not to be understood of judging 
by persons in authority, within the verge of their office; nor of private Judging 
eoneerning facts that are notorious; but of judging [rashly] persons’ future 
state, or the secret springs and principles of their actions, [when they may not 
have been unchristian,] or about facts doubtful in themselves. To judge in 
these cases, and give decisive sentence, is to assume the seat of God, and chal- 
lenge his prerogative. Note, How bold a sinner is the forward and severe 
eensurer! How ill-timed and arrogant are his censures! but there is One who 
will judge the censurer and those he censures without prejudice, passion, or 
partiality; and there is a time coming when men cannot fail of judging right 
concerning themselves and others by following hisjudgment. This should make 
them now cautious of judging others,and careful in judging themselves. There 
is a time coming, when “the Lord will bring to light the hidden things of dark- 
ness, and make manifest the counsels of the heart ;” deeds of darkness that are 
now done in secret, and all the secret inclinations, purposes and intentions of 
the hidden man of the heart. Note, There is a day coming that will lighten the 
darkness, and lay open the face of the deep, will fetch men’s secret sins into open 
day, and discover the secrets of their hearts. ‘‘ The day shall declare it.” The 
Judge will bring these things to light. The Lord Jesus Christ will manifest 
the counsels of the heart, of all hearts. Note, The Lord Jesus Christ must 
have the knowledge of the counsels of the heart, else he could not make them 
manifest. This is a Divine prerogative, Jer. xvii. 10; and yet it is what our 
Saviour challenges to himself in a very peculiar manner, Fev. ii. 23: ‘ All the 
churches shall know that I am he which searcheth the reins and hearts, and 
will give to every one of you according to your works.” Note, We should be 
very careful how we censure others, Fiore especially those who seem to be 
in Christ,] when we have to do with a Judge from whom we cannot conceal 
ourselves. Others do not lie open to our notice, but we all lie open to his; 
and when he comes to judge “every man shall have praise of God.” “Every 
man,” that is, every one qualified for it, [through grace,] every one who has 
done well. Though none of God’s servants can deserve any thing from him, 
though there be much that is blameable [and sinful] even in their best services, 
yet shall their fidelity be commended and crowned by him; and should they be 
condemned, reproached or vilified by their fellow-servants, he will roll away 
all such unjust censures and reproaches, and shew them in their own amiable 
light. Note, Christians may well be patient under unjust censures, when they 
know such a day as this is coming, especially when they have their consciences 
testifying to their integrity. But how fearful should they be of loading any 
with reproaches now, whom their common Judge shall hereafter commend, [as 
good and faithful servants.] 

Fourthly. The apostle here lets us into the reason why he had used his own 
name and Apollos’ in this discourse of his; he had done it in a figure, and he 
had done it for their sakes. He chose rather to mention his own name, and 
the name of a faithful fellow-labourer, than the names of any heads of factions 
Eoobast them, that thereby he might avoid what would provoke, and so pro- 
eure his advice the greater regard. Note, Ministers should use prudence in 
their advices and admonitions, but especially in their reproofs, lest they lose their 
end. The advice the apostle would by this means inculcate was, “ that they 
might learn not to think of men above what is written, nor be puffed up for 
one against another,” ver. 6; not above what he had been writing, [or what is 
written in Scripture.] Apostles were not to he esteemed other than planters 
or waterers in God’s husbandry, than master builders in his building, than 
stewards of his mysteries, and servants of Christ ; and common ministers cannot 


_ bear these characters in the same sense that apostles did. Note, We must be 


. 


very careful not to transfer the honour and authority of the master to his ser- 
vant. We must “call no man master on earth; one is our Master, even Christ,” 
Mat. xxiii. 8,10. We must not think of them above what is written. Note 
The word of God is the best rule by which to judge concerning men; and 
again, judging rightly concerning men, and not judging more highly of them than 
is fit, is one way to prevent quarrels and contentions in the churches. Pride 
commonly lies at the bottom of these quarrels. Self-conceit [or spiritual pride] 


- contributes very much to our immoderate esteem of our teachers, as well as our- 


selyes. Our commendation of our own taste and judgment commonly goes along 


_ with our unreasonable applause, and always with a factious adherence to one 


teacher in opposition to others, that may be equally faithful and well qualified ; 
but to think modestly of ourselves, Sab not above what is written of our 
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teachers, is the most effectual means to prevent quarrels and contests, sidings 
and parties inthe church. We shall not be puffed up for one against another, 
if we remember that they are all the instruments employed by God in his 
husbandry and building, and endowed by him with their various talents and 
qualifications. 

7 For who maketh thee to differ from another ? 
and what hast thou that thou didst not receive ? 
now if thou didst receive zt, why dost thou glory, 
as if thou hadst not received 7? 8 Now ye are full, 
now ye are rich, ye have reigned as kings without 
us: and I would to God ye did reign, that we also 
might reign with you. 9 For I think that God 
hath set forth us the apostles last, as it were ap- 


pointed to death: for we are made a spectacle unto 


COMBAT OF GLADIATORS. 
the world, and to angels, and to men. 
fools for Christ’s sake, but ye are wise in Christ ; 
we are weak, but ye are strong; ye are honourable, 


10 We are 


but we are despised. 11 Even unto this present 
hour we both hunger, and thirst, and are naked, 
and are buffeted, and have no certain dwellingplace ; 
12 And labour, working with our own hands: being 
reviled, we bless; being persecuted, we suffer it: 
13 Being defamed, we intreat: we are made as the 
filth of the world, and are the offscouring of all 
things unto this day. 


Here the apostle improves the foregoing hint to a caution against pride and 
self-conceit, and sets forth the temptations the Corinthians had to despise him, 
from the difference of their circumstances. 

First. He cautions against pride and self-conceit, by this consideration, that 
all the distinction made among them was owing to God; ‘ Who maketh thee 
to differ?” ver. 7; “and what hast thou that thou didst not receive?” Here 
the apostle turns his discourse to the ministers who set themselves at the head 
of these factions, and did but too much encourage and abet the people in those 
feuds. What had they to glory in when all their peculiar gifts were from God? 
They had received them, and could not glory in them as their own without 
wronging God; at the same time as they reflected on them to feed their 
vanity they should have considered them as so many debts and obligations to 
Divine bounty and grace. But it may be taken as a general maxim. We have 
no reason to be proud of our attainments, enjoyments, or performances; all 
that we have, or are, or do that is good, is owing to the [sovereign] free and 
rich grace of God. Boasting is for ever excluded. There is nothing we have 
we can properly call our own; all is received from God. It is foolish in us 
therefore, and injurious to him, to brag of it; they who receive all should be 
proud of nothing, Ps. exy.1. Beggars and dependants may glory in their sup- 
ports; but to elon in themselves is to be proud at once of meanness, impo- 
tence, and want. Note, That due attention to our obligations to Divine grace 
would cure us of arrogance and self-conceit. 

Secondly. He presses the duty of humility upon them by a very smart irony, 
or at least reproves them for their pride and self-conceit. “ Ye are full, ye are 
rich, ye have reigned as kings without us.” You have not only a sufficiency, 
but an affluence of spiritual gifts; nay, you can make them the matter of your 
glory without us, that is, in mine absence, and without haying any need of me. 
There is avery elegant gradation from sufficiency to wealth, and from thence 
to royalty, to intimate how much the Corinthians were elated by the [pre- 
sumed] abundance of their wisdom and spiritual gifts, which was a humour 
that prevailed among them, whilst the apostle was away from them, and made 
them forget what an interest he had in all. Note, How apt pride is to overrate 
benefits, and overlook the benefactor ; to swel! upon its possessions, and forget 
from whom they come; nay, it is apt to behold them in a magnifying glass. 
* You have reigned as kings,” saith the apostle, that is, in your own conceit; 
and I would to God ye did reign, that wealso might reign with you.” I wish 
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you had as much of the true glory of a Christian church upon you as you 
arrogate to yourselves. I should come in then fora share of the honour; if 
should reign with you. I should not be overlooked by you as now I am, but 
valued and regarded as a minister of Christ, and a very useful {and honoured] 
instrument amongst you. Note, Those do not commonly know themselves 
best who think best of themselves, who have the highest opinion of themselves. 
The Corinthians might have reigned, and the apostle with them, if they had not 
been blown up with an imaginary royalty. Note, Pride is a great [and fatal] 
prejudice to our improvement [in things spiritual]. He is stopped from grow- 
ing wiser or better who thinks himself at the height; not only full, but rich, 
nay a king. 

Thirdly. He comes to set forth his own, and the cireumstances of the other 
apostles, and compares them with theirs. 1. To set forth the case of the apostles. 
“For [ think it hath pleased God to set forth us the apostles last, as it were 
appointed to death. For we are made a spectacle to the world, and to angels, 
and to men.” Paul and his fellow-apostles were exposed to great hardships. 
Never were any men in this world so hunted and worried. They carried their 
lives in their hands. ‘God hath set forth us the apostles last, as it were ap- 
pointed to death,” ver. 9. An allusion is made to some of the bloody spectacles 
in the Roman amphitheatres, where men were exposed to fight with wild 
beasts, or to cut one another to pieces to make diversion for the populace; 
where the victor did not escape with his life, though he should destroy his 
adversary, but was only reserved for another combat, and must be devoured 
or cut in pieces at last. So that such wretched criminals (for they were or- 
dinarily condemned persons that were thus exposed) might very properly be 
called émHavatio, persons devoted or appointed to death. They are said to be 
set forth at last, because the meridian gladiators, those who combated one 
another in the after part of the day, were most exposed, being obliged to fight 
naked. So that, as Seneca says, Epistle 7th, This was perfect butchery; and 
those exposed to beasts in the morning were treated mercifully in comparison 
of these. The general meaning is, that the apostles were thus exposed to con- 
tinual danger of death, and that of the worst kinds, in the faithful discharge of 
their office. God hath set them forth, brought them into view, as the Roman 
emperors brought their combatants into the arena, the place of show, though 
not for the same purposes. They did it to please the populace, and humour 
their own vanity, and sometimes a much worse principle. ‘The apostles were 
shewn to manitest the power of Divine grace, to confirm the truth of their 
mission and doctrine, and propagate religion [the Gospel of Christ] in the 
world. These were ends worthy of God; noble views, fit to animate them to 
the combat; but they had like difficulties to encounter, and were in a manner 
as much exposed, as these miserable Roman criminals. Note, The office of an 
apostle was, as an honourable, so a hard and hazardous one. ‘For we are 
made a spectacle to the world, and to angels, and men,” yer. 9. A show; weare 
brought into the theatre, brought out to the public view of the world. Angels 
and men are witnesses to oe pee ee ate sufferings, patience, and magnani- 
mity. They all see that we suffer for our fidelity to Christ, and how we suffer; 
how great and imminent our dangers, and how bravely we encounter them; how 
sharp our sufferings, and how patiently we endure them by the power of Divine 
grace, and our Christian principles. Ours is hard work, but honourable; it 
is hazardous, but glorious. God will have honour from us; religion will be cre- 
dited by us. The world cannot but see and wonder at our undaunted resolution, 
our invincible patience and constancy; and how contentedly they could be ex- 

osed both to sufferings and scorn for the honour of their Master! Note, The 

aithful ministers and disciples of Christ should contentedly undergo any thing 
for his sake and honour fwito hath redeemed them with his blood]. 2. He com- 
ares his own case with that of the Corinthians; ‘* We are fools for Christ’s sake, 
ut ye are wise in Christ; we are weak, but ye arestrong; ye are honourable, 
but we are despised,” ver. 11. “* We are fools for Christ’s sake.” Such in common 
account, and we are well content to be so accounted. We can pass for fools 
in the world, and be despised as such, so the wisdom of God and the honour 
of the Gospel be by this means secured and displayed. Note, Faithful minis- 
ters can bear being despised, so that the wisdom of God and the power of his 
race be thereby displayed. “ But ye are wise in Christ.” You haye the fame 
es claim it] of being wise and learned Christians, and you do not a little value 
yourselves upon it. We are under disgrace for delivering the plain truths 
of the Gospel, and in as piste a manner. You are in reputation for your 
eloquence and human wisdom, which amongst many make you pass for wise 
men in Christ. “We are weak, but ye are strong.” We are suffering for 
Christ’s sake, (so being weak plainly signifies, 2 Cor. xii. 10,) when you are in 
easy and flourishing circumstances. [See exposition of 2 Cor. xii. 10, where a 
preferable sense is given.] Note, All Christians are not alike exposed. Some 
suffer greater hardship than others, who are yet engaged in the same warfare. 
The standard-bearers in an army are most struck at. So ministers in a time 
of persecution are commonly the first and greatest sufferers. Or else, We pass 
upon the world for persons of but mean endowments, very striplings in Christi- 
anity ; but you look upon yourselves, and are looked upon by others, as men, as 
those of a much more advanced growth and conentan strength. Note 
are not always the greatest proficients in Christianity who think thus of 
themselves, or pass for such upon others. It is but too easy and common for 
self-love to commit such a mistake. Corinthians may think themselves, and 
be esteemed by others, as wiser and stronger men in Christ than apostles 
themselves; but, oh, how gross is the mistake! 

[‘‘ We are weak.” We are timid and feeble, but you are daring, bold, and 
fearless. This is irony. The very reverse was probably true. Paul was bold, 
daring, fearless in declaring the truth, whatever opposition it might encounter; 
and probably many of them were timid and time-serving, and endeavouring to 
avoid persecution, and to accommodate themselves to the prejudices and 
opinions of those who were wise in their own sight; the prejaaiee and opin- 
ions of the world. “ Ye are honourable.” Deserving of honour, and obtaining 
it. Still ironical. You are to be esteemed as worthy of praise. ‘“*We are 
despised ;” dro, Not only actually contemned, but worthy to be so. ‘his 
was irony also. And the design was to shew them how foolish was their self- 
confidence and self-flattery, and their attempt to exalt themselves.—A. B.] 

Fourthly. He enters into some particularities of their sufferings. ‘“ Even to 
this present hour,’ that is, after all the service we have been doing among you 
and other churches, “we both hunger, and thirst, and are naked, and are 
buffeted, and have no certain dwelling-place; and labour working with our 
own hands,” ver. 11,12; nay, “they were made as the filth of the world, and 
offscouring of all things,” ver. 13. They were forced to labour with their own 
hands to get subsistence, and had so much, and so much greater business to 
mind that they could not attend enough to this, to get a comfortable livelihood, 
but were exposed to hunger, thirst, and nakedness; many times wanted both 
meat, and drink, and clothes. They were driven about the world without 
having any fixed abode, any stated habitation. Poor circumstances indeed, for 
the prime ministers of our Saviour’s kingdom, to have no house nor home, and to 
be destitute of food and raiment! but yet no poorer than his, “ who had not where 
to lay his head,” Lw. ix. 58. But, oh glorious charity and devotion, that would 
carry them through all these hardships! How ardently did they love God, 
how vehemently did they thirst for the salvation of souls! Theirs was yolun- 
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tary, it was pleasing poverty; they thought they had a rich amends for all the 
outward good things they wanted, if they might but serve Christ, and saye 
[win] souls; nay, though they “ were made the filth of the world, and the off- 
scouring of all things.” They were treated as men not fit to live, wepixabdpyara, 
It is reasonably thought by the critics, that an allusion is here made toa common 
custom of many heathen nations, to offer men in sacrifice in a time of pestilence, 
or other like grievous calamity. These were ordinarily the vilest of men, per- 
sons of the lowest rank and worst character. Thus, in the first ages, Christians 
were counted the source of all public calamities, and were sacrificed to the 
people’s rage, if not to appease their angry deities; and apostles could not meet 
with better usage. They suffered in their persons and characters as the very 
worst and yilest men, as the most proper to make such a sacrifice. Or else 
as the very dirt of the world, that was to be swept away. Nay, as “the off. 
scouring of all things,” the dross, the filings of all things. ‘They were the 
common sewer into which all the reproaches of the world were to be poured, 
To be the offscouring of any thing is bad; but what is it to be the offscour- 
ing of all things? How much did the apostles resemble their Master, “and 
fill up that which was behind of his afflictions, for his body’s sake, which is the 
church ?” Col. i, 24; they suffered for him, and they suffered after his example, 
Thus poor and despised was he in his life and ministry; and every one who 
would be faithful in Christ Jesus must prepare for the same poverty and con- 
tempt. Note, They may be very dear to God, and honourable in his esteem, 
{heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ,] whom men may think unworthy 1+ 
live, and use and scorn as the very dirt and refuse of the world. “ God seeti 
not as man seeth,” 1 Sam. xvi. 1. 

Fifthly. We have here the apostles’ behaviour under all, and the return they 
made for this maltreatment. “ Being reviled, we bless; being persecuted, we 
sutter it; being defamed, we intreat,” ver. 12, 13. ‘They returned blessings for 
reproaches, and intreaties and kind exhortations for the rudest slanders and 
defamations; and under the sharpest persecutions carried it with patience. 
Note, ‘The [true] disciples of Christ, and especially his ministers, should 
[prayerfully] hold fast their integrity, and keep a good conscience, whatever 
Opposition or hardships they meet with from the werld. Whatever they suffer 
from men, they must follow the example, and fulfil the will and precepts of 
oy pee: ‘They must be content with him, and for him, to be despised and 
abused, 


14 I write not these things to shame you, but as 
my beloved sons I warn you. 15 For though ye 
have ten thousand instructers in Christ, yet have 
ye not many fathers: for in Christ Jesus I have 
begotten you through the gospel. 16 Wherefore 
I beseech you, be ye followers of me. 


Here Paul challenges their regard to him as their father. He tells them, 

First. That what he had written was not for their reproach, but admonition; 
not with the gall of an enemy, but the bowels of a father; ver. 14, “I write not 
to shame you, but as my beloved sons I warn you.” Note, In reproying for sin 
we should have a tender regard to the reputation, as well as the reformation o 
the sinner. We should aim to distinguish between them and their sins, and take 
care not to discover any spite against them ourselves, nor expose them to 
contempt and reproach in the world. Reproofs that expose commonly do but 
exasperate, when those that kindly and attectionately warn are likely [by God’s 
blessing] to reform. _When the affections of a father mingle with the admo- 
nitions of a minister, it is to be hoped they may at once melt and mend; but to 
lash like an enemy or executioner will provoke and render obstinate. To 
expose to too open shame is but the way to render shameless. 

Secondly. He shews them upon what foundation he claimed paternal relation 
to them, and calls them his sons. ‘They might have other pedagogues, [peda- 
gogues, the word used by the apostle, were those who conducted boys to the 
Be Ae schools, and superintended their conduct,] instructors, but he was their 
father; ‘for in Christ Jesus he had begotten them by the Gospel,” ver. 15. 
They were made Christians by his ministry. He had laid the foundation of 
a church among them. Others could only build upon it. Whatever other 
teachers they had, he [and he only] was their spiritual father. He first brought 
them off from pagan idolatry to the faith of the Gospel, and the worship of the 
true and living God. He was the instrument of their new birth, and therefore 
claimed the relation of a father to them, and felt the bowels of a father towards 
them. Note, There commonly is, and always ought to be, an endeared affec- 
tion between faithful ministers and those they beget in Christ Jesus through | 
the Gospel. They should love like parents and children. 

Third y. We have here the special advice he urges on them. “Wherefore 
I beseech you be followers of me,” ver. 16. This he elsewhere explains and 
limits ; ch.-xi. 1, “Be ye followers of me, as I also am of Christ.” Follow me 
as far as I follow Christ. Come up as close as you can to my example in those 
instances wherein I endeayour to copy after his pattern. Be my disciples as 
far as | manifest myself to be a fathful minister and disciple of Chrigt, and no 
farther. ‘I would not have you be my disciples, but his. But 1 hope I hay 
approved myself a faithful steward of the mysteries of Christ, and a faithful 
servant of my master Christ; so far follow me, and tread in my steps.’ Note, 
Ministers should so live as that their people ay take pattern from them, and 
live after their copy. ‘They should guide them by their lives as well as their 
lips; go before them in the way to heaven, and not content themselves with 
pointing it out. Note, That, as ministers are to set a pattern, others must take 
it. They should follow them as far as they are satisfied they follow Christ in 
faith and practice, o 


17 For this cause have I sent unto you Timo- 
theus, who is my beloved son, and faithful in the 
Lord, who shall bring you into remembrance of my 
ways which be in Christ, as I teach every where in 
everychurch. 18 Nowsome are puffed up, as though 
I would not come to you. 19 But I will come to 
you shortly, if the Lord will, and will know, not the 
speech of them which are puffed up, but the power. 
20 For the kingdom of God is not in word, but in 
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power. 21 What will ye? shall I come unto you 
with a rod, or in love, and in the spirit of meekness? 


PORT OF-CORINTH.—vVer. 18. 


Here he tells them, ; : ‘ 

First. Of his having sent Timothy to them, “to bring them into remembrance 
of his ways in Christ, as he taught every where in every church,” ver. 17; to 
mind them of his ways in Christ; to refresh their memory as to his preaching 
and practice, what he taught, and how he lived among them. Note, They who 
have had never so good teaching are apt to forget, and need to have their 
memories refreshed. ‘The same truth taught over again, if it giveno new light, 
may make new and quicker impression. He also lets them know that his teach - 
ing was the same every where and in every church. He had not one doctrine 
for one place and people, and another for a different one. He kept close to his 
instructions; what he received of the Lord that he delivered, ch. xi. 23. This 
was the gospel revelation, which. was the equal concern of all men, and did not 
vary from itself. He therefore taught the same things in every church, and 
lived after the same manner in all times and places. Note, The truth of Christ 
is one and invariable. What one apostle taught every one taught. What one 
apostle taught at one time, and in one place, he taught at all times, and in all 
places. Christians may mistake and differ in their apprehensions, but Christ 
and Christian truth are “the same yesterday, to day, and for ever,” Heb. xiii. 8. 
To render their regard to Timothy the greater, he gives them his character. 
He was his beloved son, a spiritual child of his as well as themselves. Note, 
Spiritual brotherhood should engage affection as well as what is common and 
natural. The children of one father should have one heart. But he adds, he 
was faithful in the Lord. Trustworthy, as one that feared the Lord. He will 
be faithful in that particular office he has now received of the Lord, the par- 
ticular errand on which he comes; not only from me, but from Christ. He 
knows what I have taught, and what my conversation has been in all places, 
and you may depend upon it he will make a faithful report. Note, It is a great 
commendation of any minister, that he is faithful in the Lord, faithful to his 
soul, to his light, to his trust from God; and must go a great way in procuring 
regard to his message with them that fear God. | . 

Secondly. He rebukes the vanity of those who imagined he would not come to 
them, by letting them know this was his purpose, though he had sent Timothy. 
JT will come to you shortly,” though some of you are so vain as to think I will 
not. But he adds, “if the Lord will.” It seems, as to the common events of 
life, apostles knew no more than other men, nor were they in these points under 
inspiration. For had the apostle certainly known the mind of God in this 
matter, he had not expressed himself with this uncertainty. But he sets a 

ood example to us in it. Note, All our purposes must be formed with a 

ependence on providence and a reserve for the overruling purposes of God. 
Te the Lord will, we shall live, and do this, or that,” Jas. iv. 15. 

Thirdly. He lets them know what would follow upon his coming to them. 
“T will know, not the speech of them that are puffed up, but the power,” ver. 19. 
He would bring the great pretenders among them to a trial, know what they 
were; not by their rhetoric or philosophy, but the authority and efficacy of 
what they taught, whether they could contirm it by miraculous operations, and 
whether it were accompanied with Divine influences and saying effects on the 
minds of men. “For,” adds he, “the kingdom of God is not in word, but in 

ower.” It is not set up, nor propagated, nor established in the hearts of men, 
, lausible reasonings or florid discourses, but by the external power of the 

oly Spirit in miraculous operations at first, and the powerful influence of 
truth [equally the operation of the oly Spirit] on the minds and 
Note, It is oN alt way in the general to judge of a preacher’s 

doctrine, to see whether the effects of it upon men’s hearts be truly Iivine. 
That is most likely to come from God which in its own nature is most fit, and 
in event is found to produce most likeness to God; to spread piety and virtue, 
to change men’s hearts, and mend their manners. 

Fourthly. He puts it to their choice, how, he should come amongst them, 
whether “ with a rod, or in love, and the spirit of meekness,” ver. 21; that is, 
according as they were they would find him. If they continued perverse among 
themselves and with him, it would be necessary to come with a rod; that is, to 
exert his apostolical power in chastising them, by making some examples, and 
inflicting some diseases and corporal punishments, or by other censures for their 
faults. Note, Stubborn offenders must be used with severity. In families, in 
Christian communities, paternal pity and tenderness, Christian love and com- 

assion, will sometimes force to use the rod. But this is far from, being 

esirable, if it may be prevented. And therefore the apostle adds, that it was 
in their own option whether he should come with a rod, or in a quite different 
disposition and manner; “or in love, and the spirit of meekness.” As much as 
if he had said, ‘'T'ake warning, cease your unchristian feuds, rectify the abuses 
among you, and return to your duty, and you shall find me as gentle and benign 
as you can wish. It will be a force upon inclination to proceed with severity. 
Lhad rather come and display the tenderness of a father among you, than assert 
his authority. Do but your duty, and you have no reason to avoid my presence.’ 
Note, It is a happy temper in a minister to have the spirit of loye and meekness 


predominant, and yet maintain his just Bathonty, 
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In this chapter the apostle, I. Blames them for their indulgence in the case of the 
incestuous person, and orders him to be excommunicated and delivered to Satan 
ver, 1—7, II. He exhorts them to Christian purity, by purging out the old leaven, 
ver. 7,8. And, Ii. Directs them to shun even the common conversation of Chris- 
tians who were guilty of any notorious and flagitious wickedness, ver. 9—13. 


T is reported commonly that 
there is fornication among 
you, and such fornication as 
/is not so much as named 
. among the Gentiles, that one 
) should have his father’s wife. 
22 And ye are puffed up, and 
§) lave not rather mourned, 
that he that hath done this 
s deed might be taken awa 

from among you. 8 For I verily, as absent in body, 
but present in spirit, have judged already, as though 
I were present, concerning him that hath so done this 
deed, 4 In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
when ye are gathered together, and my spirit, with 
the power of our Lord Jesus Christ, 5 To deliver 
such an one unto Satan for the destruction of the 
flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day of the 
Lord Jesus. 6 Your glorying is not good. Know 
ye not that alittle leaven leaveneth the whole lump? 


Here the apostle states the case, and, 

First. Lets them know what was the common or general report concerning 
them, that one of their community was guilty of fornication, ver. 1. It was told 
in all places, to their dishonour, and the reproach of Christians. It was the 
more reproachful because it could not be repelled. Note, The heinous sins of 
professed Christians are quickly noted and noised abroad. We should walk 
circumspectly, for many eyes are upon us, and many mouths will be opened 
against us, if we fall into any scandalous practice. But this was not a common 
instance of fornication, but such as was “not so much as named among the 
Gentiles, that a man should have his father’s wife.” Either marry her whilst 
his father was alive, or keep her as his concubine, either when he was dead, or 
whilst he was alive. In either of these cases his criminal conversation with her 
might -be called fornication; but had his father been dead, and he after his 
decease married to her, it had been incest still, but neither fornication nor 
adultery in the strictest sense. But to marry her, or keep her as a concubine 
whilst his father was alive, though he had repudiated her, or she had deserted 
him, whether she were his own, mother or not, was incestuous fornication, 
Scelus incredible, as Cicero calls it, et preter unum in omni vita inauditum.— 
Orat. pro Cluent.; when a woman had caused her daughter to be put away, 
and was married to her husband. ‘Incredible wickedness!’ says the orator, 
‘such I never heard of in all my life besides.’ Not that there were no such 
instances of incestuous commerce or marriages among the heathens; but when- 
ever they happened they gave a shock to every man of virtue and probity 
amongst them. They could not think of them without horror, nor mention 
them without dislike and detestation. Yet such a horrible wickedness was 
committed by one in the church of Corinth, and, as is probable, a leader of one 
of the factions amongst them; a principal man. Note, The best churches are in 
this state of imperfection, liable to very great corruptions. Is it any wonder, 
when so horrible a practice was tolerated in an apostolical church, a church 
planted by the great apostle of the Gentiles? 

Secondly. He greatly blames them for their own conduct hereupon. They 
were “putted up,” ver. 2. They gloried, 1. Perhaps on account of this very 
scandalous person. [This interpretation appears to be erroneous. The apostle 
charges the Corinthians with arrogating to themselves superior wisdom and 
purity, while they ought to have been deeply humbled by the perpetration 
among them of this sin.] He might be a man of great eloquence, of deep 
science, and for this reason very greatly esteemed, and followed, and cried up 
by many amongst them. They were proud they had such a leader. Instead of 
mourning for his fall, and their own reproach upon his account, and renouncing 
him and removing him from the society, they continued to applaud him, an 
sride themselves in him. Note, Pride and self-esteem many times lie at the 
bottom of our immoderate esteem of others. And this makes us blind to their 
faults as to our own. It is true humility that will bring a man to a sight and 
acknowledgment of his errors. ‘The proud man either wholly overlooks or art- 
fully disguises his faults, or endeayours to transform his blemishes into beauties. 
Those of the Corinthians that were admirers of the incestuous person’s gifts 
could overlook or extenuate his horrid practices. Or else, 2. It may intimate 
to us that some of the opposite party were puffed up. They were proud of their 
own standing, and trampled over him that fell. Note, It isa very wicked thing 
to glory over the miscarriages and sins of others. We should lay them to heart, 
and mourn for them, not be puffed up with them. Probably this was one effect 
of the divisions among them. The opposite party made their advantage of this 
scandalous lapse, and were glad of the ee Note, It is a sad conse- 
quence of divisions among Christians, that it makes them apt to rejoice in 
iniguity. Others’ sins should be our sorrow. Nay, churches should mourn for 
the scandalous behayiour of particular members, and, if they are incorrigible, 
should remove them. He that had done this wicked deed should have been 
taken away from among them. 

Thirdly, We have the apostle’s direction to them how they should now pro- 
ceed with this scandalous sinner. He would have him excommunicated and 

delivered to Satan; ver. 3—5, “As absent in body, yet present in spirit, he had 
| judged already as if he were present.” ‘That is, he had by revelation, and the 
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miraculous gift of discerning vouchsafed him by the Spirit, as perfect a know- 
ledge of the case, and had hereupon come to the following determination, not 
without special authority from the Holy Spirit. He says this to let them know 
that, though he was at a distance, he did not pass an unrighteous sentence, nor 
judge without having as full cognizance of the case as if he had been on the 
spot. Note, Those who would appear righteous judges to the world will take 
eare to inform them they do not pass sentence without full proof and evidence. 
The apostle adds, “Him who hath so done this deed.” The fact was not only 
heinously evil in itself, and horrible to the heathens, but there were some par- 
ticular circumstances that greatly aggravated the offence. He had so committed 
the evil as to heighten the guilt by the manner of doing it. Perhaps he was a 
minister, a teacher, or a principal man amongst them. By this means the church 
and their profession were more reproached. Note, In dealing with scandalous 
sinners, not only are they to be charged with the fact, but the aggravating cir- 
cumstances of it. He had judged that he should be delivered to Satan, ver. 5, 
and this was to be done in the name of Christ, and with the power of Christ, 
and in a full assembly, where the apostle would be also present in spirit, or by 
his spiritual gift of discerning at a distance. Some think that this is to be under- 
stood of a mere ordinary excommunication, and that delivering him to Satan 
for the destruction of the flesh is only meant of disowning him, and casting him 
out of the church, that by this means he might be brought to repentance, and 
his flesh might be mortified. Christ and Satan divide the world; and they that 
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live in sin, when they profess relation to Christ, belong to another master, and 
by excommunication should be delivered up to him; and this in the name of 
Christ. Note, Church censures are Christ’s ordinances, and should be dis- 
pensed in his name. It was to be done also when they were gathered together 
in fullassembly. The more public, the more solemn; and the more solemn, the 
more likely to have good effect on the offender. Note, Church censures on 
notorious and incorrigible sinners should be passed with greet solemnity. They 
who sin in this manner are to be rebuked before all, that all may fear, 1 Tim. y. 20. 
Others think the apostle is not to be understood of mere excommunication, but 
of a miraculous power or authority they had of delivering a seandalous sinner 
into the power of Satan, to have bodily diseases inflicted, to be tormented by 
him with bodily pains, which is their meaning of the destruction of the flesh. 
In this sense the destruction of the tlesh has been a happy occasion of the salva- 
tion of the spirit. It is probable this was a mixed case. It was an extraordinary 
instance: and the church was to proceed against him by just censure; and the 
apostle, when they did so, put forth an act of extraordinary power, and gave 
him up to Satan; not for his destruction, but deliverance, at least for the 
destruction of the flesh, that the soul might be saved. Note, That the great 
end of church censures is the good of those who fall under them; their spiritual 
and eternal geod. It is that their “spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord 
Jesus,” ver. 5. Yet it is not merely a regard to their benefit that is to be had in 
proceeding against them. For, 

Fourthly. He hints the danger of contagion from this example. “ Your glory- 
ing is not good. Know ye not that a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump?” 
The bad example of a man in rank and reputation is very mischievous; spreads 
the contagion far and wide. It did so probably in this very church and case: 
see 2 Cor. xii. 21. They could not be ignorant of this. The experience of the 
whole world was for it; one scabbed sheep infects a whole flock. A little 
leaven will quickly spread the ferment through a great lump. Note, Concern 
for their purity and preservation should engage Christian churches to remove 
gross and scandalous sinners. 


7 Purge out therefore the old leaven, that ye 
may be a new lump, as ye are unleavened. For 
even Christ our passover is sacrificed for us: 8 
Therefore let us keep the feast, not with old leaven, 
neither with the leaven of malice and wickedness ; 
but with the unleavened bread of sincerity and 
truth. 


Here the apostle exhorts them to purity, by purging out the old leaven. 
which observe, 

First. The advice itself; addressed either, 1. To the church in general; and 
so purging out the old leaven that they might be a new lump, refers to the 
putting away from themselves that wicked person, ver. 13. Note, Christian 
churches should be pure and holy, and not bear such corrupt and scandalous 
members. ‘They are to be unleayened, and should endure no such hetero- 
geneous mixture to sour and corrupt them. Or, 2. To each particular member 
of the church. And so it implies, that they should purge themselves from all 
impurity of heart and life, especially from this kind of wickedness, to which the 
Corinthians were addicted to a proverb. See the argument at the beginning. 
This old leaven was in a particular manner to be purged out, that they might 
become a new lump. Note, Christians should be careful to keep themselves 
clean, as well as purge polluted members out of their society; and they should 
especially avoid the sins to which themselves were once most addicted, and the 
reigning vices of the places and people where they live. They were also to 
purge themselves from “malice and wickedness,” all ill will and mischievous 
subtlety. This is leaven that sours the mind to a great degree. It is not 
improbable this was intended as a check to some who gloried in the scandalous 
behaviour of the offender, both out of pride and pique. Note, Christians 
should be particularly careful to keep free from malice and mischief. Love is 
the very essence and life of Christian religion. It is the fairest image of God, 
“for God is love,” 1 Jno. iv. 16; and therefore it is no wonder if it be the 
greatest beauty and ornament of a Christian. But malice is murder in its 
principles. He that “hateth his brother is a murderer,” 1 Jno. iii. 15; bears the 
image, and proclaims himself the offspring of him who was “a murderer from 
the beginning,” Jno. viii. 44.. How hateful should every thing be to a Christian 
that looks like malice and mischief ! 

Secondly. The reason with which this advice is enforced. “For Christ our 
passover is sacrificed for us,’ ver. 7. This is the great doctrine of the Gospel. 
The Jews, after they had killed the passover, kept the feast of unleayened 
bread. So must we, not for seven days only, but all our days. We should 
die with our Saviour to sin; “be planted into the likeness of his death,” by 
mortifying sin, and into “the likeness of his resurrection,” by rising again to 

newness of life,” and that internal and external. We must have new hearts, 
and lead new lives. Note, The whole life of a Christian must be a feast of 
unleavened bread. His common conversation and his religious performances 
must be holy. He must ‘“‘ purge out the old leaven,” and keep iho feast with 
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| or conversing with the fornicators of this world, &e. The 


“ the unleayened bread of sincerity and truth.” He must be without guilt [that 

is, without cherished sin] in his carriage towards God and man. And the more 

there is of sincerity in our own prvig the less shall we censure that of | 
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others. Note on the whole, That the [atoning] sacrifice of our Redeemer is 
the strongest argument with a gracious heart for purity and sincerity. How 
sincere a regard did he shew to our welfare in dying for us! and how terrible 
a proof was his death of the detestable nature of sin, and God’s displeasure 
against it! Heinous evil, that could not be expiated but with the Blogs of 
the ee of God! And shall a Christian love the murderer of his Lord? God 
forbid. 


9 I wrote unto you in an epistle not to compan 
with fornicators: 10 Yet not altogether with the 
fornicators of this world, or with the covetous, or 
extortioners, or with idolaters; for then must ye 
needs go out of the world. 11 But now I have 
written unto you not to keep company, if any man 
that is called a brother be a fornicator, or covetous, 
or an idolater, or a railer, or a drunkard, or an ex- 
tortioner; with such an one no not to eat. 12 For 
what have I to do to judge them also that are with- 
out? do not ye judge them that are within? 13 
But them that are without God judgeth. There- 
fore put away from among yourselves that wicked 


person. 


Here the apostle advises them to shun the company and converse of scan- 
dalous professors. In which consider, 

First. The advice itself. ‘1 wrote to you in a letter not to company with 
fornicators,” ver. 9. Some think this was an epistle written to them before, 
which is lost, [though containing ke but what is to be found in this 
epistle.] Yet we have lost nothing by it, the Christian revelation being entire 
in those books of Scripture which are come down to us, which are all that were 
intended by God for the general use of Christians, or he could and would in his 
providence have preserved more of the writings of inspired men, Some think 
it is to be understood of this very epistle, that he had written this advice before 
he had full information of their whole case, but thought it needful now to be 
more particular; and therefore, on this occasion, he tells them, that if any man 
called a brother, any one professing Christianity, and being a member of a 
Christian church, were “a fornicator, or covetous, or an idolater, or a railer,” 
&c., that they should not keep company with him, not so much as eat with suc 
anone. They were to avoid all familiarity with him. They were to have no 
commerce with him; but, that they might shame him and bring him to repent- 
ance, must disclaim and shun him. Note, hat Christians are to avoid the 
familiar conversation of fellow Christians that are notoriously wicked, and 
under just censure for their flagitious practices. Such disgrace the Christian 
name. They may call themselves brethren in Christ, but they are not Christian 
brethren. ‘They are only fit companions for their brethren im iniquity, and to 
such company they should be left, till they mend their ways and doings. 

Secondly. He limits this advice. He does not forbid Christians the like 
commerce with scandalously wicked heathens. He does not forbid them eating 
know no better. 
They profess no better. The gods they serve, and the worship they render to 
many of them, countenance such wickedness. [In the epistle to the Romans, 
the apostle sets forth their sinfnlness.] And you must ‘needs go out of the 
world” if you will haye no conversation with such men. Your Gentile neigh- 
bours are generally vicious and profane, and it is impossible, as long as you are 
in the world, and have any worldly business to do, but you must fall into their 
company; this cannot _be wholly avoided. Note, Christians may and ought to 
testify more respect [or rather, sufferance) to loose worldlings than to loose 
Christians. This seems a paradox. Why should we shun the company of 
a profane or loose Christian rather than that of a profane or loose heathen? 

Thirdly. The reason of this limitation is here assigned. It is impossible the 
one should be avoided. Christians must have gone out of the world to avoid 
the company of loose heathens; but this was impossible as long as they had 
business in the world. Whilst they are minding their duty, and doing their 
proper business, God can and will preserve them from contagion. Besides, 
they carry an antidote oy a the infection of their bad example, and are 
a perch the guard; they are apt to have a horror at their wicked 
practices, But the dread of sin wears off by familiar converse with wicked 
Christians. Our own safety and preservation [as well as a zeal for the purity 
of the church] is a reason of this difference. But, besides, heathens were such 
as Christians had nothing to do to judge and censure, and ayoid upon a censure 

yassed, For they “are without,” ver. 12. Must be left to God’s judgment, ver. 13. 
ut as to members of the church, they are within, are professedly bound by the 
laws and rules of Christianity, and not only liable to the judgment of God, but 
to the censures of those who are set over them, and the fellow members of 
the same body, when they transgress those rules. Every Christian is bound 
to judge them unfit for communion and familiar converse. They are to be 
punished by having this mark of disgrace put upon them, that they may be 
shamed, and if possible reclaimed thereby. And the more, because the sins of 
such much more dishonour God than the sins of the openly wicked and pro- 
fane can do. ‘The church therefore is obi'ged to clear herself from all con- 
federacy with them, or connivance at them, and to bear testimony against 
their wicked practices. Note, hough the church has nothing to do with 
those without, it must endeavour to keep clear of the guilt and reproach of 
those within. : ian 

Fourthly. He applies the argument to the case before him. “Therefore put 
away from among yourselves that wicked person,” ver. 13. Cast him out of — 
your fellowship, and avoid his conversation. 5 


CHAPTER VI. 


In this chapter the apostle, I. Reproves them for going to law with one another about 
small matters, and bringing the cause before the heathen judges, ver, 1—8, II. He 
takes occasion hence to warn them against many gross sins to which they had been 
formerly addicted, ver. 9—12. III. And having cautioned them against the abuse of 
their liberty, he vehemently dehorts them from fornication by various arguments, ~ 
ver. 12—20, : . | 
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I 
. ARE any of you, having a 
\ Ay matter against another, go 


ys 


2 Do ye not know that the 
{. saints shall judge the world? 
and if the world shall be 
judged by you, are ye un- 
worthy to judge the small- 
est matters? 3 Know ye 
e shall judge angels? how much more 
things that pertain to this life? 4 If then ye have 
judgments of things pertaining to this life, set them 
to judge who are least esteemed in the church. 5 
I speak to your shame. Is it so, that there is not 
a wise man among you? no, not one that shall be 
able to judge between his brethren? 6 But brother 
goeth to law with brother, and that before the un- 
believers. 7 Now therefore there is utterly a fault 
among you, because ye go to law one with another. 
Why do ye not rather take wrong? why do ye not 
rather suffer yourselves to be defrauded? 8 Nay, ye 
do wrong, and defraud, and that your brethren. 
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Here the apostle reproves them for going to law with one another, before | 


heathen judges, for little matters, and therein blames all vexatious lawsuits. 
In the chapter before, he had directed them to punish heinous sins among 
themselves by church censures; here he directs them to determine contro- 
yersies with one another by church counsel and advice. Concerning which, 
observe S 

First. The fanlt he blames them for. It was going to law. Not but that 
“the law is good, if a man use it lawfully.” But, 1. Brother went to law with 
‘brother, ver. 6. One member of the church with another. 


love were broken through. And “a brother offended,” as Solomon saith, “is 
harder to be won than a strong city; their contentions are like the bars of a 
castle,” Pr. xviii. 19. Note, Christians should not contend with one another, for 
they are brethren. This duly attended to would prevent lawsuits, and put an 
end to quarrels and litigations. 2. They brought the matter before the heathen 
magistrates. They went to law “before the unjust, not before the saints,” 
yer. 1; brought the controversy before unbelievers, ver. 6; and did not compose 
it among themselves, Christians and saints, at least in profession. This tended 
much to the reproach of Christianity; it published at once their folly and 
unpeaceableness, whereas they pretended to be the children of wisdom, and the 
Be iirers of the Lamb, the meek and lowly Jesus, the Prince of peace. And 
therefore, saith the apostle, “Dare any of you, having a” controversy with 
another, go to law,” implead him, bring the matter to a hearing before the 
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\y to law before the unjust, | 
\, end not before the saints ? | 
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would not preserve peace and good understanding. The bonds of fraternal | 
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unjust? Note, Christians should not dare to do anything that tends to the 
[well-founded] reproach of their Christian name and profession. 3. Here is at 
least an intimation that they went to law for trivial matters, things of little 
value. For the apostle blames them that they did not take wrong rather than 
go to law, ver. 7, which must be understood of matters not very important. In 
matters of great damage to ourselves or families, we may use lawful means to 
right ourselves. We are not bound to sit down and suffer the injury tamely, 
without stirring for our own relief; but in matters of small consequence better 
put up the wrong. Christians shonld be of a forgiving temper; and it is more 
for their ease and honour to suffer small injuries and inconveniences than 
seem to be contentious. 

Secondly. He lays before them the aggravations of their fault. ‘Do ye not 
know that the saints shall judge the world?” ver. 2; “shall judge angels,” 
ver. 3; and are they unworthy to judge the smallest matters, the things of this 
life? It was a dishonour to their Christian character, a forgetting their real 
dignity as saints, for them to carry little matters about the things of life before 
heathen magistrates. When they were to judge the world, nay, to judge angels, 
it is unaccountable that they could not determine little controversies among 
one another, By judging the world and angels, some think is to be understood, 
their being assessors to Christ in the great judgment day; it being said of our 
Saviour’s disciples, that they should at that day “sit on twelve thrones, judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel,” Mat. xix. 28; and elsewhere we read of our Lord’s 
coming “with ten thousand of his saints to execute judgment on all,” &c., 
Jude 14,15; “he will come to judgment with all his saints,” 1 "hes. iii. 13. 
They themselves are indeed to be judged, see Mat. xxv. 31—41; but they may 
first be acquitted, and then advanced to the bench to approve and applaud the 
righteous judgment of Christ both on men and angels. And in no other sense 
can they be judges. They are not partners in their Lord’s commission, but they 
have the honour to sit by, and see his proceedings against the wicked world, 
and approve it. Others understand this judging of the world to be meant, 
when the empire should become Christian. But it does not appear that the 
Corinthians had knowledge of the empire’s becoming Christian; and if they 
had, in what sense could Picsian emperors be said to judge angels? Others 
understand it of their condemning the world by their faith and practice, and 
casting out evil angels by miraculous power, which was not confined to the first 
ages or to the apostles. The first sense seems to be most natural; and at th 
same time gives the utmost force to the argument. Shall Christians have the 
honour to sit with the sovereign Judge at the last, whilst he passeth judgment 
on sinful men and eyil angels, and are they not worthy to judge of the trifles 
about which you contend before heathen magistrates? Cannot they make up 

our mutual differences? Why must you bring them before heathen judges? 
When you are to judge them, is it fit to appeal to their judicature? Must you, 
about the affairs of this life, set them to judge who are of no esteem in the 
church? So some read, and perhaps most properly, ver. 4, heathen magis- 
trates, éfoutevyyévous; the “things that are not,” ch. i. 28, Must they be called in 
to judge in your controversies of whom you ought to entertain so low an 
opinion? Is not this shameful? ver. 5. Some who read it as our translators 
make it an ironical speech. If you have such controversies depending, set 
them to judge who are of least esteem among yourselves. The meanest of your 
own members are able sure to determine these disputes. Refer the matters in 
variance to any rather than go to law about them before heathen judges. They 
are trifles not worth contending about, and may easily be decided if you have 
first conquered your own spirits, and brought them into a true Christian 
temper. Bear and forbear, and the men of meanest skill among you may end 
our quarrels. “I speak it to your shame,” ver. 5. Note, It is a shame that 
ittle quarrels should grow to such a head among Christians, that they cannot 
be determined by arbitration of the brethren. 

Thirdly. He puts them on a method to remedy this fault, and this twofold. 
1. By referring it to some to make it up. “Is it so that there is not a wise man 
amongst you?” No one “able to judge between his brethren?” ver. 5. You 
who value yourselves so much upon your wisdom and knowledge, who are so 
puffed up upon your extraordinary gifts and endowments, is there none among 
you fit for this office? none that has wisdom enough to judge in these differ- 
ences? Must brethren quarrel, and the heathen magistrate judge, in a church 
so famous as yours for knowledge and wisdom? It is a reproach to you, that 
quarrels should run so high, and none of your wise men interpose to prevent it. 
Note, Christians should neyer engage in lawsuits till all other remedies are 
tried in vain. Prudent Christians should prevent, if possible, their disputes, 
{and terminate them when they arise by Christian and affectionate advice,| 
and not courts of judicature decide them, especially in matters of no great 
importance. 2. By suffering wrong, rather than taking this method to right 
themselves. It is utterly a fault among you to go to law in this matter. Itisa 
fault of one side always to go to law, except in a case where the title is indeed 
dubious, and there is a friendly agreement of both parties to refer it to the 
judgment of those learned in the law to decide it. And this is referring it 
rather than contending about it, which is the thing the apostle here seems 
chiefly to condemn, Should you not rather take wrong, rather sutter your- 
selves to be defrauded? Note, A Christian should rather suffer a little 
injury than tease himself, and provoke others, by a litigious contest. The 
peace of his own mind, and the calm of his neighbourhood, is more worth than 
victory in such a contest, or reclaiming his own right, especially when the 
quarrel must be decided by those who are enemies to religion. But the apostle 
tells them, they were so far from bearing injuries, that they actually did wrong, 
and defrauded, and that their brethren. Note, It is utterly a fault to wrong 
and defraud any, but it is an aggravation of this fault to defraud our Christian 
brethren; the ties of mutual love ought to be stronger between them than 
between others. And “love worketh no ill to his neighbour,” ftom. xiii. 10, 
Those who love the brotherhood can neyer, under the influence of this prin- 
ciple, hurt or injure them. 


9 Know ye not that the unrighteous shall not 
inherit the kingdom of God? Be not deceived: nei- 
ther fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor 
effeminate, nor abusers of themselves with mankind, 
10 Nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor 
revilers, nor extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom 
of God. 11 And such were some of you: but ye 
are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of 
our God, 
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Here he takes occasion to wari them against many heinous evils to which 
they had been formerly addicted. ; ; 

1. He puts it to them as a plain truth, of which they could not be ignorant, 
that such sinners should not inherit the kingdom of God. The meanest among 
them must know thus much, that “the unrighteous shall not inherit the king- 
dom of God,” ver. 9, shall not be owned as true members of his church on earth, 
nor admitted as glorious members of the church in heayen. All unrighteous- 
ness is sin, and all reigning sin, nay, every actual sin committed deliberately, 
and not repented of, shuts out of the kingdom of heaven. He instances in 
several sorts of sins,—against the first and second commandments, as idolaters ; 
against the seventh, as adulterers, fornicators, effeminates, and sodomites ; 
acainst the eighth, as thieves and extortioners, that by force or fraud wrong 
their neighbours; against the ninth, as revilers; and against the tenth, as 
covetous and drunkards, as those who are in a fair way to break all the rest. 
Those who knew anything of [gospel] religion, must know heaven could never 
be intended for these. The scum of the earth are no way fit to fill the heavenly 
mansions. They who do the devil’s work can never receive God's wages, at 
least, no other than death, the just wages of sin, Rom. vi. 23. 

Secondly. Yet he warns them against deceiving themselves. “Be not de- 
ceived.” Those who cannot but know the forementioned truth are but too 
apt not to attend to it. Men are very much inclined to flatter themselves that 
God is such a one as themselves, and that they may live in sin and yet die in 
Christ ; may live the life of the devil’s children, and yet go to heaven with the 
children of God. But this is all a gross cheat. Note, It is very much the 
concern of mankind that they do not cheat themselves in the matters of their 
souls. We cannot hope to sow to the flesh and yet reap everlasting life. 

Thirdly. He puts them in mind what a change the Gospel and grace of God 
had made inthem. ‘Such were some of you,” ver. 11; such notorious sinners 
as he had been reckoning up. The Greek word is ravra, ‘such things’ were 
some of you, very monsters rather than men. Note, Some that are eminently 
good after their conversion have been as remarkably wicked before. Quantum 
mutatus ab illo,— How glorious a change does grace make!’ It changes the 
vilest of men into saints and the children of God. ‘Such were some of you, but” 
you are not what you were, “ye are washed, ye are sanctified, ye are justified 
ia the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.” Note, The 
wickedness of men before conversion is no bar to their regeneration and recon- 
ciliation to God. The blood of Christ and the washing of regeneration can 
purge away all guilt and defilement. Here is a rhetorical change of the natural 
order; “ Ye are sanctified, ye are justified.” Sanctification is mentioned before 
justification ; and yet the name of Christ, by which we are justified, is placed 
before the Spirit of God, by whom we are sanctified. Our justification is 
owing [solely] to the merit of Christ, our sanctification to the operation of the 
Spirit, but both go together, Note, None are cleansed from the guilt of sin 
and reconciled to God through Christ, but those who are also sanctified by his 
Spirit. All who are made righteous in the sight of God are made holy by the 
grace of God. 


12 All things are lawful unto me, but all things 


are not expedient: all things are lawful for me, but 
I will not be brought under the power of any. 13 
Meats for the belly, and the belly for meats: but 
God shall destroy both it and them. Now the 
body zs not for fornication, but for the Lord; and 
the Lord for the body. 14 And God hath both 
raised up the Lord, and will also raise up us by his 
own power. 15 Know ye not that your bodies are 
the members of Christ? shall I then take the mem- 
bers of Christ, and make them the members of an 
harlot ? God forbid. 16 What? know ye not that 
he which is joined to an harlot is one body? for 
two, saith he, shall be one flesh. 17 But he that is 
joined unto the Lord is one spirit. 18 Flee forni- 
cation. Every sin that a man doeth is without the 
body; but he that committeth fornication sinneth 
against his own body. 19 What? know ye not 
that your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost 
which is in you, which ye have of God, and ye are 
not your own? 20 For ye are bought with a price: 
therefore glorify God in your body, and in your 
spirit, which are God’s. 

The 12th and former part of the 13th verse seem to relate to the early dispute 
among Christians about the distinction of meats, and yet to be prefatory to the 
caution that follows against fornication. The connexion seems plain enough, 
if we attend to the famous determination of the apostles, Acts xv., where the 
prohibition of certain food was joined with that of fornication. Now some 
among the Corinthians seem to have imagined that they were as much at liberty 
in the point of fornication as of meats, especially because it was nota sin con- 
demned by the laws of their country. They were ready to say even in the case 
of fornication, “ All things are lawful for me.” ‘This pernicious conceit St. Paul 
here sets himself to oppose; tells them that many things lawful in themselves 
were not expedient at certain times and under particular circumstances; and 
Christians should not barely consider what was in itself lawful to be done, but 
what was fit for them to do, considering their profession, character, relations, 
and hopes, and that they should be very careful that, by carrying this maxim 
too far, they were not brought into bondage either to a crafty deceiver or a 


carnal inclination. “All things are lawful for me,” saith he, “ but I will not be 


brought into the power of any,” yer, i Even in lawful things he would not 
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' be subject to the impositions of an_usurped authority; so far was he fr 
apprehending, that in the things of God it was lawful for any power x Ba 
to impose his own sentiments. Note, There is a liberty wherewith Christ has 
made us free, in which we must stand fast; but sure he would never carry his 
liberty so far as to put himself into the power of any bodily appetite. Though 
all meats were supposed lawful he would not become a glutton or a drunkard, 
And much less would he abuse the maxim of lawful liberty to countenance the 
sin of fornication, which, though it might be allowed by the Corinthian laws 
was a trespass upon the laws of nature, [law of God,] and utterl unbecoming 
a Christian. He would not abuse this maxim about eating and drinking, to 
encourage any intemperance or indulge a carnal appetite. ‘ Though meats 
are for the belly, and the belly for meats,” ver. 13; though the belly was made 
to receive food, and food was originally ordained to fill the belly, yet if it be not 
convenient for me,—and much more, if it be inconvenient and likely to enslave 
me, if [am in any danger of being subjected to my belly and appetite,—I will 
abstain. ‘ But God shall destroy both it and them,” at least as to their mutual 
relation. There is a time coming when the human body will need no farther 
recruits of food. Some of the ancients suppose that it is to be understood of 
abolishing the belly as well as the food; and that though the same body be 
raised at the great day, yet not with all the same members, some being utterly 
unnecessary in a future state, as the belly, for instance, when the man is never 
to hunger, nor thirst, nor eat, nor drink more. But, whether this be true or no, 
there is a time coming when the need and use of food shall be abolished. Note. 
The expectation we have of being without bodily appetites in a future life is 
a very good argument against being under their power in the present life. This 
seems to me the sense of the apostle’s argument, and that this passage is plainly 
to be connected with his caution against fornication, though some make it a 
part of the former argument against litigious lawsuits, especially before heathen 
magistrates, and the enemies to true religion. ‘These suppose that the apostle 
argues that, though it may be lawful to claim our rights, yet it is not always 
expedient, and it is utterly unfit for Christians to put themselves into the power 
of infidel judges, lawyers, and solicitors, on these accounts. But this connexion 
seems not so natural. The transition to his arguments against fornication, as 
I have laid it, seems very natural. “But the body is not for fornication, but 
for the Lord, and the Lord for the et Ah ver. 13. Meats and the belly are for 
one another. Not so fornication and the body 

First. “The body is not for fornication, but for the Lord.” This is the first 
argument he uses against this sin, for which the heathen inhabitants of this 
city were infamous, and the converts to Christianity retained too favourable an 
opinion of it. It is making things to cross their intention and use. “The body 
is not for fornication,” it was never formed for any such use or purpose, “ but 
for the Lord,” for the service and honour of God. It is to be an instrument of 
righteousness to holiness, Rom. vi. 19, and therefore is never to be made an 
instrument of uncleanness. It is to be a member of Christ, and therefore must 
not be made the member of a harlot, ver. 15, ‘““ And the Lord for the body,” 
that is, as some think, Christ is to be Lord of the body, to have property in it, 
and dominion over it, having assumed a body and been made to partake of our 
nature, that he might be head of his church and head over all things, Heb. ii. 5, 18. 
Note, We must take care that we do not use what belongs to Christ as if it 
were our own, and much less to his dishonour. 

Secondly. Some understand this last passage, “‘the Lord for the body,” that 
is, for its resurrection and glorification, according to what follows, ver. 14, 
which is a second argument ayainst this sin, namely, the honour intended to be 
put on our bodies. “God hath both raised up our Lord, and will raise us up 
by his power,” ver. 14, by the power of him “who shall change our vile body, 
and make it like to his glorious body, by that power whereby he is able to sub- 
due all things to himself,” Pil. iii. 20. It is an honour done to the body that 
Jesus Christ was raised from the dead, and it will be an honour to our bodies 
that they will be raised. Let us not abuse these bodies b sin, and make them 
vile, which, if they be kept pure, shall, notwithstanding ae present vileness, 
be made like to Christ’s glorious body. Note, The hopes [assurance] of a resur- 
Heh glory should restrain Christians from dishonouring their bodies by 

eshly lusts. 

Thirdly. A third argument is the honour already put on them. “ Know ye not 
that your bodies are the members of Christ?” ver. 15. If the soul be united to 
Christ by faith, the whole man is become a member of his mystical body; the 
body is in union with Christ as well as the soul. How honourable is this to 
the Christian ; his very flesh is a part of the mystical body of Christ. Note, It 
is good to know in what honourable relations we stand, that we may endeavour 
to become them. But now, saith the apostle, “shall 1 take the members of 
Christ, and make them members of an harlot? God forbid.” Or, take away 
the members of Christ? Were not this gross abuse, and the most notorious 
injury? Is it not dishonouring Christ and dishonouring ourselves to the very 
last degree? What, make Christ’s members the members of a harlot, prosti- 
tute them to so vile a use! The thought is to be abhorred. God forbid. 
“ Know ye not, that he who is joined to an harlot is one body,” namely, with 
her’s? “ For two,” saith he, “shall be one flesh. But he who is joined to the 
Lord is one spirit,” ver.16, 17. Nothing can stand in greater opposition to the 
honourable relations and alliances of a Christian man than this sin. He is 
joined to the Lord in union with Christ, and made partaker, by faith, of his 
Spirit. One spirit lives, and breathes, and moves in the head and rhembers. 
Christ and his faithful disciples are one, Jno. xvii. 21, 22. “ But he that is joined 
to an harlot is one body, for two shall be one flesh,” namely, by carnal conjune- 
tion, which was ordained of God only to be in a married state. Now, shall one 
in so close union with Christ as to be one spirit with him, yet be so united to a 
harlot as to become one flesh with her? Is not this a vile attempt to make an 
union between Christ and harlots? And can a greater indignity be offered to 
him or ourselves? Can any thing be more inconsistent with our profession or 
relation? Note, The sin of fornication is a great injury in a Christian to his 
Head and Lord, and a great reproach and blot on his profession. It is no 
wonder, therefore, the apostle should say, ‘“ Flee fornication,” ver. 18; avoid it, 
keep out of the reach of temptations to it, of provoking objects ; direct the 
eyes and mind to other things and thoughts. Alia vitia pugnando, sola libido 
fugiendo vincitur,— Other yices may be conquered in fight, this only by flight,’ 
“ many of the fathers. : 

Fourthly. A fourth argument is, that it is a sin against our own bodies. 
“Every sin that a man doeth is without the body; he that committeth forni- 
cation sinneth against his own body,” ver. 18. Every sin, that is, every other 
sin, every external act of sin besides, is without the body; it is not so much an 
abuse of the body as of somewhat else, as wine by the drunkard, food by the 

lutton, &c. Nor doth it give the power of the body to another person; nor 

oth it so much tend to the reproach of the body, and to render it vile. This 
sin is ina peculiar manner styled uncleanness, pollution, because no sin has 
so much external turpitude in it, especially in a Christian. He sinneth against 
his own body; he defiles it, he degrades it, makes it one with the body of that 
vile creature with whom he sinneth; he casts vile reproach on what his Re- 
deemer has dignified to the last degree, by taking it into union with himself, 
Hote, We should not make our present vile bodies more yile by sinning against 

em, 
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Fifthly. The fifth argument against this sin is, that the bodies of Christians 
are “the temples of the Holy Ghost, which is in them, and which they have of 
God,” ver. 19. He that is joined to Christ is one spirit; he is yielded up to 
him, and is consecrated thereby, and set apart for his use, and is hereupon 
possessed, and occupied, and inhabited by his Holy Spirit. This is the proper 
notion of a temple: a place where God dwells, and sacred to his use, by his 
own claim, and his creatures’ surrender. Such temples real Christians are of 
the Holy Ghost. Must he not, therefore, be God? But the inference is plain, 
that hence we are not our own; we are yielded up to God, and possessed by 
and for God, op and this in virtue of a purchase made of us; “ Ye are bought 
witb a price.” In short, our bodies were made for God; they were purchased 
for him. If we are Christians indeed, they are yielded to him, and he inhabits 
and occupies them by his Spirit; so that our bodies are not our own, but his. 
And shall we desecrate his temple, defile it, prostitute it, and offer it up to the 
use and service of a harlot? Horrid sacrilege! This is robbing God in the 
worst sense. Note, The temple of the Holy Ghost must be kept holy. Our 
bodies must be kept as his whose they are, and fit for his use and residence. 

Sixthly. The apostle argues from the obligation we are under to “glorify 
God both with our body and spirit which are his,” ver. 20. He made both, he 
hought both, and therefore both belonged to him, and should be used and em- 
ployed for him, and_therefore should not be defiled, alienated from him, and 
prostituted by us. o, they must be kept as vessels fitted for our Master’s 
use? We must look upon our whole selves as holy to the Lord, and must use 
our bodies as what belongs to him and is sacred to his use and service. We are 
to honour him with our bodies and spirits, which are his; and therefore sure 
must abstain from fornication, and not only from the outward act, but from 
the adultery of the heart, as our Lord calls it, Wat. vy. 28. Body and spirit are 
to be kept clean, that God may be honoured _ by both; but God is dishonoured 
when either is defiled by so beastly asin. Therefore flee fornication, nay, and 
every sin. Use your bodies for the glory and service of their Lord and Master. 
Note, We are not proprietors of ourselves, nor have power over ourselves, and 
therefore should not use ourselves according to our own pleasure, but accord- 
ing to his will, and for his glory, whose we are, and whom we should serve, 
Acts xxvii. 23, 


CHAPTER VII. 


In this chapter the apostle answers some cases proposed to him by the Corinthians about 
marriage. He, I. Shews them that marriage was appointed as a remedy against forni- 
cation; and therefore persons had better marry than burn, ver.1—10. II. He gives 
direction to those who were married to continue together, though they might have an 
unbelieving relative, unless the unbeliever would part, in which case a Christian 
would not be in bondage, ver. 10—16. III. He shews them that becoming Christians 
does not change their external state; and therefore advises every one to continue in 
the general in that state in which he was called, ver. 17—25. IV. He advises them by 
reason of the present distress to keep themselves unmarried. Hints the shortness of 
time, and how they should improve it soas to grow dead and indifferent to the comforts 
of the world; and shews them how worldly cares hinder their devotions, and distract 
them in the service of God, ver. 25—386. V. He directs them in the disposal of their 
virgins, ver. 36—39. VI. And closes the chapter with advice to widows how to dispose 
of themselves in that state, ver. 39, 40. 


VLE GO OW concerning the things 
9, i <—S 5) whereof ye wrote unto me: 
\ ?|, It is good for a man not to 
touch a woman. 2 Never- 

> theless, to avoid fornication, 
‘spk let every man have his own 

2 ND) wife, and let every woman 
% have her own husband. 3 
> Let the husband render unto 
the wife due benevolence: 
and likewise also the wife unto the husband. 4 The 


x 


wife hath not power of her own body, but the hus-' 


band: and likewise also the husband hath not power 
of his own body, but the wife. 5 Defraud ye not 
one the other, except it be with consent for a time, 
that ye may give yourselves to fasting and prayer ; 
and come together again, that Satan tempt you not 
for your incontinency. 6 But I speak this by permis- 
sion, and not of commandment. 7 For 1 would 
that all men were even as I myself. But every man 
hath his proper gift of God, one after this manner, 
and another after that. 8 I say therefore to the 
unmarried and widows, It is good for them if they 
abide evenas I. 9 But if they cannot contain, let 


them marry: for it is better to marry than to burn. | 


The apostle comes now, as a faithful and skilful casuist, to answer some cases 
of conscience which the Corinthians had proposed to him. ‘Those were things 
whereof they wrote to him, ver. 1. As the lips of ministers should keep know- 
ledge, so the people should ask the law at their mouths. The apostle was as 
ready to resolve as they were to propose their doubts. In the former chapter 
he warns them to avoid fornication; here he gives some directions about 
marriage, the remedy God had ar for it. He tells them in general, 
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First. That it was good,in that juncture of time at least, to abstain from 
marriage altogether ; ‘It is good for a man not to touch a woman,” not to take 
her to wife. By good here not understanding what is so conformable to the 
mind and will of God as if to do otherwise were sin,—an extreme into which 
many of the ancients have run in favour of celibacy and virginity. Should the 
apostle be understood in this sense he would contradict much of the rest of his 
discourse. But it is good, that is, either abstracting from circumstances there 
are many things in which the state of celibacy hath the advantage above the 
marriage state; or else at this juncture, by reason of the distresses of the 
Christian church, it would be a convenience for Christians to keep themselves 
single, provided they have the gift of continency, and at the same time can keep 
themselves chaste. The expression also may carry in it an intimation that 
Christians must avoid all occasions of this sin, and flee all fleshly lusts, and 
incentives to them; must neither look on nor touch a woman, so as to provoke 
lustful inclinations. Yet, 

Secondly. He informs them that marriage, and the comforts and satisfactions 
of that state, are by Divine wisdom prescribed for preventing fornication, 
ver. 2. Topvecas, fornications, all sorts of lawless lust. ‘To avoid these, “ Let 
every man,” saith he, ‘“‘ have his own wife, and every woman her own husband,” 
that is, marry and confine themselves to their own mates. And when they are 
married, let each render the other due benevolence, ver. 3, that is, consider the 
disposition and exigency of each other, and render conjugal duty, which is 
owing to each other. For as the apostle argues, ver. 4,in the married state, 
neither person has power over their own body, but has delivered it into the 
power of the other; the wife her’s into the power of the husband, the husband 
his into the power of the wife. Note, That polygamy, or the marriage of more 
persons than one, as well as adultery, must be a breach of marriage covenants 
and violation of the partner’s rights; and therefore they should not defraud 
one another of the use of their bodies, nor any other of the comforts of the 
conjugal state, appointed of God for keeping “the vessel in sanctification and 
honour,” and preventing the lusts of uncleanness. “ Except it be with” mutual 
“consent,” ver. 5, and “ for a time” only, whilst they employ themselves in some 
extraordinary duties of religion, or give themselves “to fasting and prayer.” 
Note, Seasons of deep humiliation require abstinence from lawful pleasures. 
But this separation between husband and wife must not be for a continuance, 
lest they expose themselves to Satan’s temptations, by reason of their inconti- 
nence or inability to contain. Note, Persons expose themselves to great danger 
by attempting to perform what is above their strength, and at the same time not 
bound upon them by any law of God. If they abstain from lawful enjoyments 
they may be ensnared into unlawful ones. ‘The remedies God hath provided 
against sinful inclinations are certainly best. 

Thirdly. The apostle limits what he had said about every man’s having his 
own wife, &c.; ver. 2, ‘I speak this by permission, not of command.” He did 
not lay it as an injunction upon every man to marry without exception; any 
man might marry; no law of God prohibited the thing. But, on the other 
hand, no law bound a man to marry, so that he sinned if he did not; I mean, 
unless his circumstances required it for the preventing the lusts of uncleanness. 
It was a thing in which men by the laws of God were in a great measure left at 
liberty; and, therefore, Paul did not bind every man to marry, though every 
man had an allowance. No; he could wish all men were as himself, ver. 7; 
that is, single, and capable of living continently in that state. There were 
several conveniences in it, which at that season, if not at others, made it more 
eligible in itself. Note, It is a mark of true goodness [godliness] to wish all 
men as happy as ourselves; but it did not answer the intentions of Divine 

rovidence as well for all men to have as much command of this appetite as 

aul had. It was a gift vouchsafed to such persons as Infinite Wisdom thought 
proper; “ Every one hath his proper gift of God, one after this manner, and 
another after that.” Natural constitutions vary, and, where there may not be 
much difference in the constitution, different degrees of grace are vouchsafed, 
which may give some a greater victory over natural inclination than others. 
Note, The gifts of God both in nature and grace are yariously distributed ; 
some have them after this manner, and some after that. Paul could wish all 
men were as himself, but “all men cannot receive such a saying, save they to 
whom it is given,” Mat. xix. 11. 

Fourthly. He sums up his sense on this head; ver. 9, 10, “I say therefore to 
the unmarried and widows,” to those in a state of virginity or widowhood, 
“lt is good for them if they abide even as I.” There are many conveniences, 
and especially at this juncture, in a single state, to render it preferable to a 
married one. It is convenient therefore, that the unmarried abide as I, which 
plainly implies that Paul was at that time unmarried. “ But if they cannot 
contain, let them marry ; for it is better to marry than to burn.” This is God’s 
remedy for lust. The fire may be quenched by the means he has appointed; 
and marriage, with all its inconveniences, is much better than to burn with 
impure and lustful desires. “ Marriage is honourable in all;” but it is a duty 
to them who cannot contain, nor conquer those inclinations. [The passion 
here referred to is often compared to a fire: see Virg. din. iv. 68. It is better 
to marry, even with all the inconveniences attending the marriage life in a time 
of distress and persecution in the church, (ver. 26,) than to be the prey of raging, 
consuming, and exciting passions.—A. B.] 


10 And unto the married I command, yet not I, 
but the Lord, Let not the wife depart from her hus- 
band: 11 But and if she depart, let her remain un- 
married, or be reconciled to Aer husband: and let not 
the husband put away his wife. 12 But to the rest 
speak I, not the Lord: If any brother hath a wife 
that believeth not, and she be pleased to dwell with 
him, let him not put her away. 13 And the wo- 
man which hath an husband that believeth not, and 
if he be pleased to dwell with her, let her not leave 
him. 14 For the unbelieving husband is sanctified 
by the wife, and the unbelieving wife is sanctified by 
the husband: else were your children unclean; but 
now are they holy. 15 But if the unbelieving de- 
part, let him depart. A brother or a sister is not 
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under bondage in such cases: but God hath called 
us to peace. 16 For what knowest thou, O wife, 
whether thou shalt save thy husband? or how know- 
est thou, O man, whether thou shalt save thy wife ? 


In this paragraph the apostle gives them direction in a case which must be 
very frequent in that age of the world, especially among the Jewish converts, 
T mean whether they were to live with heathen relatives in a married state. 
Moses’ law permitted divorce; and there was a famous instance in the Jewish 
state, when the people were obliged to put away their idolatrous wives, Ezr.x.3. 
This might move a seruple in many minds, whether converts to Christianity 
were not bound to put away, or desert their mates, continuing infidels. Con- 
cerning this matter, the apostle here gives direction. And, 

First. In general he tells them that marriage by Christ’s command is for 
life ; and, therefore, those who are married must not think of separation. The 
wife must not “depart from the husband,” ver. 10; nor “the husband put away 
his wife,” ver. 11. This “1 command,” saith the apostle, “yet not I, but the 
Lord;” not that he commanded any thing of his own head, or upon his own 
authority. Whatever he commanded was the Lord’s command; dictated by his 
Spirit, and enjoined by his authority. But his meaning is, that the Lord him- 
self with his own mouth had forbidden such separations, Mat. v. 32; xix. 9; 
Mar. x. 11; Lu. xvi. 18. Note, Man and wife cannot separate at pleasure, 
or dissolve when they will their matrimonial bonds and relation. They must 
not separate for any other cause than what Christ allows. And, therefore, the 
apostle adyises that if any woman had been separated, either by a voluntary 
act of her own, or byan act of her husband, she should continue unmarried, and 
seek reconciliation with her husband, that they might cohabit again. Note, 
Finsbands and wives should not quarrel at all, or should be quickly reconciled. 
They are bound to each other for life. The Divine law allows of no separation. 
They cannot throw off the burthen; and, therefore, should set their shoulders 
to it, and endeavour to make it as light to each other as they can. 

Secondly. He brings the general advice home to the case of such as had an 
unbelieving mate, ver. 12. “ But to the rest speak I, not the Lord;” that is, the 
Lord had not so expressly spoken to this case, as to the former of divorce. 
It doth not mean that the apostle spoke without authority from the Lord, 
or decided this case by his own wisdom, without the inspiration of the Hol 
Ghost. He closes this subject with a declaration to the contrary, ver. 40, “fy 
think also, that I have the Spirit of God.” But having thus prefaced his advice, 
we may attend, 1. To the advice itself; which is, that if an unbelieving hus- 
band or wife were pleased to dwell with a Christian relative the other should 
not separate. ‘I'he husband should not put away an unbelieving wife, nor the 
wife leave an unbelieving husband, ver. 12,13. The Christian calling did not 
dissolve the marriage covenant, but bind it the faster by bringing it back to the 
original institution, limiting it to two persons, and binding them together for 
life. The believer is not by faith in Christ loosed from matrimonial bonds to an 
unbeliever, but is at once bound and made apt to be a better relative; but 
though a believing wife or husband should not separate from an unbelieving 
mate, yet, if the unbelieving relative desert the believer, and no means can 
reconcile to a cohabitation, in such a case a brother or sister is not in bondage, 
ver. 15; not tied up to the unreasonable humour, and bound servilely to follow 
or cleave to the malicious deserter, or not bound to live unmarried after al 
proper means for reconciliation have been tried, at least, if the deserter con- 
tracts another marriage, or be guilty of adultery, which was a very easy 
supposition, because a very common instance among the heathen inhabitants of 
Corinth. In such a case the deserted person must be free to marry again, and 
it is granted on all hands; and some think, that such a malicious desertion is 
as much a dissolution of the marriage covenant as death itself. For how is it 

ossible that the two shall be one flesh, when the one is maliciously bent to part 

rom, or put away the other? Indeed, the deserter seems still bound by the 
matrimonial contract; and therefore the apostle saith, ver. 11, that “if she 
depart” from her husband, upon account of his infidelity, “let her remain 
unmarried.” But the deserted party seems to be left more at liberty, (I mean, 
supposing all the proper means have been used to reclaim the deserter, and 
other circumstances make it necessary,) to marry another person. It does not 
seem reasonable they should still be bound, when it is rendered impossible to 
perform conjugal duties, or enjoy conjugal comforts, through the mere fault 
of their mate. In such a case marriage would be a state of servitude indeed. 
[It is not improbable that the apostle meant merely that the party deserted was 
freed from many obligations to the other, not, that the marriage was dissolved. | 
But, whatever liberty be indulged Christians in such a case as this, they are not 
allowed for the mere infidelity of an husband or wife to separate; but, if the 
unbeliever be willing, they should continue in the relation, and cohabit as those 
who arethus related. ‘This is the apostle’s general direction. 2. We have here 
the reasons of this advice. Ist. Because the relation or state is sanctified by the 
holiness of either party; “ For the unbelieving husband is sanctified by the wife, 
and the unbelieving wife by the husband,” ver. 14; or, ‘hath been sanctified.’ 
The relation itself, and the conjugal use of each other, are sanctified to the 
believer; “to the pure all things are pure,” Z%t.i.15. Marriage is a Divine 
institution, it is a compact for life by God’s appointment. Should converse and 
congress with unbelievers in that relation defile the believer, or render him or 
her offensive to God, the ends of marriage would have been defeated, and the 
comforts of it in a manner destroyed, in the circumstances in which Christians 
then were. But the apostle tells them that, though they were yoked with 
unbelievers, yet, if themselves were holy, marriage was to them a holy state, 
and marriage comforts even with an unbelieving relative were sanctified enjoy- 
ments. It was no more displeasing to God for them to continue to live as they 
did before with their unbelieving or heathen relation, than if they had become 
converts together. If one of the relatives were become holy, nothing of the 
duties or lawful comforts of the married state could defile them, and render 
them displeasing to God, though the other were a heathen. He is sanctified 
for the wife’s sake; she is sanctified for the husband’s sake; both are one flesh. 
He is to be reputed clean who is one flesh with her who is holy, and vice versa : 
“Hise were your children unclean, but now are they holy,’ ver. 14; that is, 
they would be heathen, out of the pale of the church and covenant of God, They 
would not be of the holy seed, as the Jews are called, Zsa. vi. 13; but common 
and unclean, in the same sense as heathens in general were styled in the 
apostle’s vision, Acts x. 28. This way of speaking is according to the dialect 
of the Jews; among whom a child begot by parents yet heathens was said 
to be begotten out of holiness; and a child begotten by parents made proselytes 
js said to be begotten intra sanctitatem,— within the holy inclosure.’ ‘Thus 
Christians are called commonly saints, such they are by profession, separated 
to be a peculiar people of God, and as such distinguished from the world; and, 
therefore, the children born to Christians though married to unbelievers, are 
not to be reckoned as part of the world, but of the church; a holy, not a 
common and unclean, seed. Continue, therefore, to live even with unbelieving 
relatives; for if you are holy the nelanen is so, the state is 80, you may make a 
4o 
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holy use even of an unbelieving relative in conjugal duties, and your seed will 
be holy too. What a comfort is this, where both relatives are believers! 
and. Another reason is, that God hath called Christians to peace, ver. 15, 
The Christian religion obliges us to carry it peaceably in all relations, natural 
and civil. Weare bound as much as in us lies, to live peaceably with all men, 
Rom. xii. 18; and, therefore, surely, to promote the peace and comfort of our 
nearest relatives, those with whom we are one flesh, nay, though they should 
be infidels. Note, It should be the labour and study of those who are married 
to make each other as easy and happy as possible. 3rd. A third reason is, that 
it is possible for the believing relative to be an instrument of the other's sal- 
vation; ver. 16, “ What knowest thou, O wife, whether thou shalt save thy 
husband?” Note, It is the plain duty of those in so near a relation to endea- 
your the salvation of their souls to whom they are related. Do not separate. 
There is other duty now called for; the conjugal relation calls for the most 
close and endeared affection, it is a contract for life. And should a Christian 
desert a mate, when an opportunity offers to give the most glorious proof of 
love? Stay, and labour heartily [and with prayer] the conversion of thy rela- 
tive; endeavour to save a soul. Who knows but this may be the event? It is 
not impossible; and, though there be no great probability, saving a soul is so 
good and glorious a service, that the bare possibility should put one on exerting 
one’s self. Note, Mere possibility of success should be a sufficient motive with 
us to use our diligent endeavours for saving the souls of our relations. ‘ What 
know I but I may save his soul?’ should move me to attempt it. 


17 But as God hath distributed to every man, as 
the Lord hath called every one, so let him walk, 
And so ordain I in all churches. 18 Is any man 
called being circumcised? let him not become un- 
circumcised. Is any called in uncireumeision? let 
him not be circumcised. 19 Circumcision is nothing, 
and uncircumcision is nothing, but the keeping of 
the commandments of God. 20 Let every man 
abide in the same calling wherein he was called. 
21 Art thou called being a servant? care not for it: 
but if thou mayest be made free, use 2 rather. 22 
For he that is called in the Lord, deing a servant, is 
the Lord’s freeman: likewise also he that is called, 
being free, is Christ’s servant. 23 Ye are bought 
with a price; be not ye the servants of men, 24 
Brethren, let every man, wherein he is called, therein 
abide with God. 


Here the apostle takes occasion to advise them to continue in the state and 
connie in which Christianity found them, and they became converts to it. 

nd here, 

First. He lays down this rule in general; as God hath distributed to every one. 
Note, Our states and circumstances in this world are distributions of Divine 
providence. ‘This fixes the bounds of men’s habitations, and orders their steps. 
God setteth up and pulleth down; and again, “as the Lord hath called every 
one, so let him walk.” Whatever his circumstances or condition were when he 
was converted to Christianity, let him abide therein, and suit his conversation 
to it: the rules of Christianity reach every condition, and in every state a man 
may live so as to be a credit to it. Note, It is the duty of every Christian to 
suit his behaviour to his condition, and the rules of religion; to be content with 
his lot, and carry himself in his rank and place as becomes, a Christian. The 
apostle adds, that this was a general rule, to be observed at all times, and in all 
placaae * So ordain I in all churches.” 

Secondly. He instances in particular cases, as, 1. That of cireumcision. “Is 
any man called being circumcised ? let him not be uncireumeised. Is any man 
called being uncircumcised? let him not become circumcised.” It matters not, — 
whether a man be a Jew or Gentile, within the covenant of peculiarity made 
with Abraham, or without it. He who is converted being a Jew has no need to 
give himself uneasiness upon that head, and wish himself uncireumcised. Nor 
is he who is converted from Gentilism under an obligation to be circumcised ; 
nor should he be concerned because he wants that mark of distinction which did 
heretobefore belong to the people of God. -For, as the apostle goes on, “ Cir- 
cumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision is nothing, but keeping the commands 
of God,” ver. 19; in point of acceptance with God, it is neither here nor there 
whether men be circumcised or not. Note, It is practical religion, sincere 
obedience to the commands of God, [as the evidence of real faith,] on which the 
Gospel lays stress. External observances without internal piety are as nothing. 
Therefore, “let every man abide in the same calling,” that is, state, “ wherein 
he was called,” yer. 20. 2. That of servitude and freedom. It was common in 
that age of the world for many to be in a state of slavery, bought and sold 
for money, and so the property of those who purchased them. Now, saith 
the apostle, “ Art thou called being a servant? care not for it;” be not over- 
solicitous about it. It is neither inconsistent with thy duty, profession, nor 
hopes, as a Christian ; “ yet, if thou mayest be made free, use 1t rather,” ver. 21, 
There are many conveniences in a state of freedom above that of servitude; 
a man has more power over himself, and more command of his time, and is not 
under the control of another lord; and, therefore, liberty is the more eligible 
state. But men’s outward condition does not let nor further their acceptance 
with God. “For he that is called, being a servant, is the Lord’s freed man,” 
amedevOepos, “as he that is called, being free, is the Lord’s servant.” Though he 
be not discharged from his Master’s service, he is freed from the dominion and 
vassalage of sin; though he be not enslaved to Christ, yet he is bound to yield 
himself up wholly to his pleasure and service; and yet that service is perfect 
freedom. Note, Our comfort and happiness depend on what we are to Christ, 
not what we are in the world. ‘The goodness of our outward condition doth 
not discharge us from the duties of Christianity, nor the badness of it debar us 
from Christian privileges. He who is a slave may yet be a Christian freeman ; 
he who is a freeman may yet be Christ’s servant. He is bought with a price, 
and should not therefore be the servant of man; not that he must quit the 
service of his master, or not take all proper measures to please him, this were to 
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contradict the whole scope of the apostle’s discourse. But he must not be so 
the servant of men but that Christ’s will must be obeyed, and regarded more 
than his master’s; he hath paid a much dearer purchase for him, and hath a 
much fuller Borers inhim. He is to be served and obeyed without limitation 
or reserve. Note, The servants of Christ should be at the absolute command 
of no other master besides himself, should serye no man any farther than is 
consistent with their duty to him; ‘“ No man can serve two masters.” Though 


some understand this passage of persons being bought out of slavery by the 
bounty and charity of fellow Christians, and read the passage thus, Have you 


been redeemed out of slavery with a price? do not again become enslaved, just 
as before he had advised that, if in slavery they had any prospect of being made 
free, they should choose it rather, ‘This meaning the words will bear, but the 
other seems the more natural: see ch, vi. 20. 

Thirdly. He sums up his advice; “ Let every man wherein he is called therein 
abide with God,” ver. 24. This is to be understood of the state wherein a man 
is converted to Christianity; no man should make his faith or religion an argu- 
ment to break through any natural or civil obligations. He should quietly and 
comfortably abide in the condition in which he is, and this he may well do when 
he may abide therein with God. Note, The special presence and favour of God 
is not limited to any outward condition or performance; he may enjoy it who 
is circumcised, and so may he who is uncircumcised. He that is bound may 
have it.as well as he who is free. In this respect, “there is neither Greek nor 
Jew, circumcision nor uncireumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free,” 
Col. iii. 11. The fayour of God is not bound. 


25 Now concerning virgins I have no command- 
ment of the Lord: yet I give my judgment, as one 
that hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful. 
26 I suppose therefore that this is good for the pre- 
sent distress, I say, that a is good for a man so to 
be. 27 Art thou bound unto a wife? seek not to 
be loosed. Art thou loosed from a wife? seek not 
awife. 28 But and if thou marry, thou hast not 
sinned; and if a virgin marry, she hath not sinned. 
Nevertheless such shall have trouble in the flesh: 
but I spare you. 29 But this I say, brethren, the 
time zs short: it remaineth, that both they that 
have wives be as though they had none; 30 And 
they that weep, as though they wept not; and they 
that rejoice, as though they rejoiced not; and they 
that buy, as though they possessed not; 31 And 
they that use this world, as not abusing 7: for the 
fashion of this world passeth away. 32 But I would 
have you without carefulness. He that is unmarried 
careth for the things that belong to the Lord, how 
he may please the Lord: 33 But he that is mar- 
ried careth for the things that are of the world, how 
he may please Ais wife. 34 There is difference also 
between a wife and a virgin. The unmarried woman 
eareth for the things of the Lord, that she may be 
holy both in body and in spirit: but she that is 
married careth for the things of the world, how she 
may please her husband. 35 And this I speak for 
your own profit; not that I may cast a snare upon 
you, but for that which is comely, and that ye may 
attend upon the Lord without distraction. 

The apostle here resumes his discourse, and gives directions to virgins how 
to act. Concerning which we may take notice, : aan 

First. Of the manner wherein he introduces them; ‘“‘ Now concerning virgins 
I have no commandment of the Lord,” ver. 25. I have no express and universal 
law delivered by the Lord himself concerning celibacy; “but I give my judg- 
ment as one who hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful,” namely, in 
his apostleship. He acted faithfully, and therefore his direction was to be 
regarded as arule of Christ; for he gave judgment as one who was a faithful 
apostle of Christ. ‘Though Christ had before delivered no universal law about 
that matter, he now gives direction by an inspired apostle, one who had obtained 
mercy of the Lord to be faithful. Note, Faithfulness in the ministry is owing 
to the grace and mercy of Christ. It is what Paul was ready to acknowledge 
upon all occasions; “ Ll laboured more abundantly than they all, yet not I, but 


the grace of God which was with me,” ch. xv. 10. And it is a great mercy 
they obtain from God who prove faithful in the ministry of his word, either 
ordinary or extraordinary. | : . ae ee : 
Secondly. The determination he gives, which, considering the present distress, 
was, that a state of celibacy was preferable. “It is good for a man so to be,” 
that is, to be single. ‘1 suppose,” saith the apostle, or, it is my opinion. It is 
worded with modesty, but de ivered notwithstanding with apostolical authority. 
It is not the mere opinion of a private man, but the very determination of the 
Spirit of God in an apostle, though it be thus spoken; and it was thus delivered 
to give it the more weight. These as were prejudiced against the apostle 
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might haye rejected this advice had it been given with a mere authoritative air. 
Note, Ministers do not lose their authority by prudent condescensions. ‘They 
must, become all things to all men, that they may do them the more good. 

This is good,” saith he, “for the present distress.” Christians, at the first 
planting their religion, were grievously persecuted. Their enemies were very 
bitter against them, and treated them very cruelly. ‘They were continually 
liable to be tossed and hurried by persecution. ‘This being the then state of 
things, he did not think it so advisable for Christians that were single to change 
conditions. ‘The married state would bring more care and cumber along with 
it, ver. 33, 34, and would therefore make persecution more terrible, and render 
them less able to bear it. Note, Christians, in regulating their conduct, should 
Ee barely consider what is lawful in itself, but what may be expedient for 

m. 

Thirdly. Notwithstanding he thus determines, he is very careful to satisfy 
them, that he does not condemn marriage in the gross, or declare it unlawful. 
And therefore, though he says, “If thou art loosed froma wife,” in a single 
state, whether bachelor or widower, virgin or widow, “do not seek a wife,” do 
not hastily change conditions; yet he adds, “If thou art bound to a wife, do not 
seek to be loosed ;” it is thy duty to continue in the married relation, and do the 
duties of it. And though such, if they were called to suffer persecution, would 
find peculiar difficulties in it, yet, to avoid these difficulties, they must not cast 
off, or break through, the bonds of duty; duty must be done, and God trusted 
with events. But to neglect duty is the way to put ourselves out of Divine 
protection. He adds, therefore, “If thou marry, thou hast not sinned; or if 
a virgin marry, she hath not sinned; but such shall have trouble in the flesh.” 
Marrying is not in itself a sin, but marrying at that time was likely to bring 
inconvenience upon them, and add to the calamities of the times; and therefore 
he thought it advisable and expedient that such as could contain should refrain 
from it; but adds, that he would not lay celibacy on them as a yoke, or by 
seeming to urge it too far draw them into any snare; and therefore says, “ But 
I spare you.” Note, How opposite in this the Papist casuists are to the apostle 
Paul. They forbid many to marry, and entangle them with vows of celibacy, 
whether they can bear the yoke or no. 

Fourthly, He takes this occasion to give general rules to all Christians, to 
carry themselves with a holy indifferency towards the world, and every thing 
init. 1, As to relations; “They that had wives” must be “as though they had 
none,” that is, they must not set their hearts too much on the comforts of the 
relation ; they must be as though they had none. They know not how soon they 
shall have none. This advice must be carried into every other relation. Those 
who have children should be as though they had none. They who were their 
comfort now may prove their greatest cross; and soon may the flower of all 
comforts be cut down. 2. As to afflictions; they that weep “must be” as 
though they wept not, that is, we must not be dejected too much with any 
of our afflictions, nor indulge ourselves in the sorrow of the world, but keep 
up a holy joy in God, in the midst of all our troubles, so that even in sorrow 
the heart may be joyful, and the end of our grief may be gladness; “ Weeping 
may endure for a night, but joy will come in the morning ;” and, if we can but 
get to heaven at last, “all tears shall be wiped from our eyes;” and the pros- 
pect of it now should make us moderate our sorrows, and refrain our tears. 
3. As to worldly enjoyments; “'lhey that rejoice” should be “as though they 
rejoiced not,” that is, they should not take too great complacency in any of their 
comforts; they must be moderate in their mirth, and sit loose to the enjoy- 
ments they most value. Here is not their rest, nor are these things their 
portion; and therefore their hearts should not be set on them, nor should 
they place their solace or satisfaction in them. 4. As to worldly traffic and 
employment; ‘‘ They that buy” must be “‘as though they possessed not ;” those 
that prosper in trade, increase in wealth, and purchase estates, should hold 
their possessions as though they held them not. It is but setting their hearts 
on that which is not (Pr. xxiii. 5) to do otherwise. Buying and possessing 
should not too much engage our minds; they hinder many people altogether 
from minding the better part. Purchasing land and trying oxen kept the 
guests invited from the wedding supper, Lu. xiv. 18, 19; and, when they do not 
altogether hinder men from minding their chief business, they do very much 
divert them from a close pursuit. ‘Phey are most likely to run so as to obtain 
the prize who ease their minds of all foreign cares and cumbrance. 5. As to 
all worldly concerns; “They that use this world as not abusing it,” ver. 3). 
The world may be used, but must not be abused. It is abused when it is not 
used to those purposes for which it is given, to honour God, and do good to 
men; when, instead of being oil to the wheels of our obedience, it is made fuel 
to lust; when, instead of being a servant, it is made our master, our idol, and 
hath that room in our affections which should be reserved for God, And there 
is great danger of abusing it in all these respects, if our hearts are too much 
set upon it. We must keep the world as much as may be out of our hearts, that 
we may not abuse it when we have it in our hands. 

The apostle enforces these advices with two reasons. Ist. “The time is 
short,” ver. 29. We have but little time to continue in this world; but a short 
season for possessing and enjoying worldly things ; kacode cvvertaducvos, It is con- 
tracted, reduced to a narrow compass; it will soon be gone; it is just ready to 
be wrapt up in eternity, swallowed up of eternity: therefore do not set your 
hearts on worldly enjoyments, do not be overwhelmed with worldly cares and 
troubles. Possess what you must shortly leave without suffering yourselves 
to be possessed by it. Why should your hearts be much set on what you must 
quickly resign? 2nd. “ The fashion of this world passeth away,” ver. 31; oxi, 
the habit, figure, appearance, of the world passeth away. It is daily changing 
countenance; it is ina continual flux. It is not so much a world as the appear- 
ance of one. All is show; nothing solid in it; and yet it is transient show too, 
and will be quickly gone; [it passes like a pageant.] How proper and power- 
ful an argument is this to enforce the former advice! How irrational is it to be 
affected with the images, the fading and transient images, of a dream! “Surely 
man walketh in a vain show,” Ps. xxxix. 9,—in an image, amidst the faint and 
vanishing appearances of things. And should he be deeply affected, or griey- 
ously afflicted, with such a scene? _ k . 

Fitthly. He presses his general advice, by warning them against the embarrass- 
ment of worldly cares; “ But I would have you without carefulness,” ver. 3. 
Indeed, to be careless is a fault; a wise concern about worldly interests is a 
duty; but to be careful, full of care, to haye an anxious and perplexing care 
about them, isasin. All that care which disquiets the mind, and distracts it in 
the worship of God, [and diverts it from his love,] is evil; for God must be 
attended upon without distraction, ver. 35. ‘The whole mind should be engaged 
when God is worshipped. The work ceases whilst it diverts to any thing else, 
or is hurried and drawn hither and thither by foreign affairs and concerns. 
They who are engaged in Divine worship should attend to this very.thing,— 
should make it their whole business. But how is this possible, when the rind 
is swallowed up of the cares of this life? Note, It is the wisdom of a Christian 
so to order his outward affairs, and choose such a condition in life, as to be 
without distracting cares, that he may attend upon the Lord with a mind at 
leisure, and disengaged. This is the general maxim by which the apostle would 
have Christians govern themselves; in the application of it Christian prudence 
must direct. ‘hat condition of life is best for every man which is best for his 
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soul, and keeps him most clear of the cares and snares of the world. By this 
maxim the apostle solves the case ves to him by the Corinthians, Whether, it 
were advisable to marry? ‘To this he says, That by reason of the present dis- 
tress,—and it may be in general, to be sure at that time, when Christians were 
married to infidels, and perhaps under a necessity to do so if they married at 
all,—I say, in these circumstances to continue unmarried would be the way 
to free themselves from many cares and encumbrances, and allow them more 
vacation for the service of God. Ordinarily, the less care we have about the 
world, the more freedom we have for the service of God. Now, the married 
state at that time (if not at all times) did bring most worldly care along with 
it; “He that is married careth for the things of the world, that he may please 
his wife,” ver. 33. ‘And she that is married careth for the things of the world, 
how she may please her husband. But the unmarried man and woman mind 
the things of the Lord, that they may please the Lord, and be holy both in body 
and spirit,” ver. 32,33. Not but the married person may be holy both in body 
and spirit too. Celibacy is not in itself a state of greater purity and sanctity than 
marriage; but the unmarried would be able to make religion more their busi- 
ness at that juncture, because they would have less distraction from worldl 
cares. Marriage is that condition of life that brings care along with it, thoug 
at some times it brings more than others. It is the constant care of those in 
that relation to please each other, though this is more difficult to do at some 
seasons, and in some cases, than in others. At that season therefore the apostle 
advises that those who were single should abstain from marriage, if they were 
under no necessity to change conditions. And, where the same reason is plain 
at other times, the rule is as plain, and as fit to be observed; and the very same 
rule must determine persons for marriage, where there is the same reason, that 
is, if in the unmarried state persons are likely to be more distracted in the 
service of God than if they were married, which is a case supposable in many 
respects. This is the general rule which every one’s discretion must apply 
to his own particular case; and by it should he endeayour to determine 
whether it be for marriage or against. That condition of life should be chosen 
by the Christian in which it is most likely he shall have the best helps and the 
least hindrances in the service of God, and the affairs of his own salvation. 


36 But if any man think that he behaveth him- 
self uncomely toward his virgin, if she pass the 
flower of her age, and need so require, let him do 
what he will, he sinneth not: let them marry. 37 
Nevertheless he that standeth stedfast in his heart, 
having no necessity, but hath power over his own 
will, and hath so decreed in his heart that he will 
keep his virgin, doeth well. 38 So then he that 
giveth Aer in marriage doeth well; but he that 
giveth her not in marriage doeth better. 


GIVING IN MARRIAGE, 


In this passage the apostle is commonly supposed to give advice about the 
disposal of children in marriage, upon the footing of his former determination ; 
in which view the general meaning is plain. It was in that age, and those parts 
of the world, and especially among the Jews, reckoned a disgrace for a woman 
to remain unmarried past a certain number of years. It gave a suspicion of 
somewhat that was not for her reputation. Now, says the apostle, if any man 
think she behaves unhandsomely towards his daughter, and that it is not for her 
eredit to remain unmarried when she is at full age, and that upon this footing 
it is needful to dispose of her in marriage, he may use his pleasure. It is no sin 
in him to dispose of her to asuitable mate. But if a man has determined in 
himself to keep her a virgin, and stands to this determination, and is under 
no necessity to dispose of her in marriage, but is at liberty, with her consent, to 
pursue his purpose, he doth well in keeping her a virgin. In short, “he that 
giveth her in marriage doeth well” but he that keeps her single, if she can be 
easy and innocent in such a state, does what is better ; that is, more convenient 
for her in the present state of things, if not at all times and seasons. Note, 
1. That children should be at the disposal of their parents, and not dispose 
of themselves in marriage. Yet, 2. That parents should consult their children’s 
inclinations both to marriage in general and to the person in particular, and 
not reckon they have uncontrollable power to do with them, and dictate to 
them, as they please. 3. It is our duty not only to consider what is lawful, but, 
in many cases at least, what is fit to be Gone, before we do it. 
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But I think the apostle is here continuing his former discourse, and advising 
unmarried persons, who are at their own disposal, what to do; the man’s 
virgin being meant of his virginity. Tnpew Tih €avtou maplevov, seems to be rather 
meant of preserving his own virginity than keeping his daughter a virgin 
though it be altogether uncommon to use the word in this sense. Severa 
other reasons may be seen in Locke and Whitby, by those who will consult 
them. And it was a common matter of reproach, both among Jews and civil- 
ised heathens, for a man to continue single beyond such a term of years, 
though all did not agree in limiting the single life to the same term. The 
general meaning of the apostle is the same, that it was no sin to marry, if a 
man thought there was a necessity upon him to avoid popular reproach, much 
less to avoid the hurrying fervours of lust. But he that was in his own power 
stood firm in his purpose, and found himself under no necessity to marry, 
would at that season, and in the circumstances of Christians at that time, at 
least, make a choice every way most for his own conveniency, ease, and adyan- 
tage, as to his spiritual concerns. And it is highly expedient, if not a duty, for 
Christians to be guided by such a consideration. [The first of these inter~ 
pretations is now generally received; the second appears to be inconsistent 
with the statement in ver. 34, and that in ver. 38.] 


39 The wife is bound by the law as long as her 
husband liveth; but if her husband be dead, she is 
at liberty to be married to whom she will; only in 
the Lord. 40 But she is happier if she so abide, 
after my judgment: and I think also that I have 


the Spirit of God. 


The whole is here closed up with an advice to widows. As long as the hus- 
band liveth the wife is bound by the law; confined to one husband, and bound 
to continue and cohabit with him. Note, The marriage contract is for life; 
death only can annul the bond. But, the husband being dead, she is at libert 
to marry whom she will. There is no limitation by God’s law to be aerial 
only for such a number of times. It is certain second marriages are not unlaw- 
ful, from this passage ; for then the widow could not be at liberty to marry 
whom she pleased, nor to marry a second time at all; but the apostle asserts 
she has such a liberty when her husband is dead, only with a limitation that 
she marry inthe Lord. In our choice of relations and change of conditions we 
should always have an eye to God. Note, Marriages are then only like to have 
God’s blessing when they are made in the Lord; when persons are guided by 
the fear of God, and the laws of God, and act in dependence on the providence 
of God, in the change and choice of a mate; when they can look up to God and 
sincerely seek his direction, and humbly hope for his blessing upon their con- 
duct. ‘But she is happier,” saith the apostle, “‘if she so abide,” that is, con- 
tinue a widow, “in my judgment; and I think I have the Spirit of God,” ver. 40. 
At this juncture at least, if not ordinarily, it will be much more for the peace 
and quiet of such, and give them less hindrance in the service of God, to con- 
tinue unmarried; and this he tells them was by inspiration of the Spirit. 
Whatever your false apostles may think of me, I think, and have reason to 
know, that I have the Spirit of God. Note, Change of condition in marriage 
is so important a matter, that it ought not to be made but upon due delibera- 
tion; after careful consideration of circumstances, and upon very probable 
grounds at least, that it will be a change to advantage in our spiritual 
concerns, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The apostle in this chapter answers another case proposed to him by some of the Corinthians, 
about eating those things that had been sacrificed to idols. I. He hints at the occasion 
of this case, and gives a caution against too high esteem of their knowledge, ver. 1—3. 
II. He asserts the vanity of idols, and the unity of Godhead, and the sole mediation of 
Christ between God and man, ver. 4—6. III. He tells them that, upon supposition 


that it were lawful in itself to eat of things offered to idols, for that they themselves are 
nothing, yet regard must he had to the weakness of Christian brethren, and nothing 
done that would lay a stumblingblock before them, and occasion their sin and destruc- 
tion, ver. 7—13. 


mee OW as touching things of- 
=) fered unto idols, we know 

Ap), that we all have knowledge. 
: Knowledge puffeth up, but 
‘ charity edifieth. 2 And if 
: 'S)¥e any man think that he know- 
Z4 eth any thing, he knoweth 
)\% nothing yet as he ought to 
know. 3 But if any man 
love God, the same is known 


of him. 


The apostle comes here to the case of things that had been offered to idols, 
concerning which some of them sought satisfaction ; a case that was frequent 
in that age of Christianity, when the church of Christ was among the heathen, 
and the Israel of God must live among the Canaanites. For the understanding 
it the better, it must be observed, that it was a custom among the heathens 
to make feasts on their sacrifices; and not only to eat themselves, but invite 
their friends to partake with them. These were usually kept in the temple 
where the sacrifice was offered: see ver. 10; and if any thing were left when 
the feast ended, it was usual to carry away a portion to their friends; what 
remained after all belonging to the priests, who sometimes sold it in the 
markets: see ch. x. 25. Nay, feasts, as Athenwus informs us, were always 
accounted among the heathen sacred and religious things, so that they were 
wont to sacrifice before all their feasts; and it was accounted a very profane 
thing amongst them, dura épAiew, to eat at their private tables any meat whereof 
they had not first sacrificed on such occasions. 

In this circumstance of things, while Christians lived among idolaters, had 
many relations and friends that were such, with whom they must keep ac- 
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quaintance, and maintain good neighbourhood, and therefore have occasion 
to eat at their tables, what should they do, if any thing that had been sacri- 
ficed should be set before them? What if they should be invited to feast 
with them in their temples? It seems as if some of the Corinthians were got 
into an opinion that even this might be done, because they knew an idol was 
‘nothing in the world,” ver. 4. The apostle seems to answer more directly to the 
case, ch. x., and here to argue, upon supposition of their being right in this 
thought, against their abuse of their liberty, to the prejudice of others; but plainly 
condemns such liberty in ch. x. The apostle introduces his discourse with some 
remarks about knowledge, that seem to carry in them a censure of such pre- 
tences to knowledge as I have mentioned; “ We know,” saith the apostle, “that 
we all have knowledge,” ver. 1: as if he had said, ‘ You are not the only knowing 
persons who take such liberty; we, who abstain, know as muchas you of the 
vanity of idols, and that they are nothing; but we know too, that the liberty 
you take is very culpable, and that even lawful liberty must be used with 
charity, and not to the prejudice of weaker brethren.’ “ Knowledge puffeth 
up, but charity edifieth,” ver. 1. Note, 1. The preference of charity to con- 
eeited knowledge. That is best which is fitted to do the greatest good. Know- 
ledge, or at least a high conceit of it, is very apt to swell the mind,—to fill it 
with wind, and so puff it up. This tends to no good to ourselves, but in many 
instances is much to the hurt of others. But true love and tender regard to 
our brethren will put us upon consulting their interest, and acting as may be 
for their edification. Observe, 2. That there is no more common evidence 
of ignorance than a conceit of knowledge. ‘“ If any man think that he knoweth 
any thing, he knoweth nothing yet as he ought to know.” He that knows most 
best understands his own ignorance, and the imperfection of human knowledge. 
He who imagines himself a knowing man, and is vain and conceited on this 
imagination, has reason to suspect that he knows nothing aright,—nothing as 
he ought to know it. Note, It is one thing to know truth and another to know 
it as we ought, so as duly to improve our knowledge. Much may be known, 
when nothing is known to any good purpose; where neither ourselves nor 
others are the better for our knowledge. And they who think they know any 
thing, and grow vain hereupon, are of all men most likely to make no good 
use of their knowledge; neither themselves nor others are likely to be bettered 
by it. ‘“ But,” adds the apostle, “if any man love God, the same is known of 
God.” If any man love God, and is thereby influenced to love his neighbour, 
the same is known of God; that is, as some understand, is made by him to know, 
is taught of God. Note, They that love God are most likely to be taught of 
God, and be made by him to know as they ought. Some understand, [and this 
isthe preferable sense, ] ‘shall be approved of God ;’ he will accept him, and have 
pleasure in him. Note, ‘he charitable person is most likely to have God’s 
favour; [not for his charity, but, he loves God because God first loved him, 
and gave his only begotten aor for him.] ‘They who love God, and for his sake 
love their brethren, and seek their welfare, are likely to be beloved of God; 
and how much better is it to be approved of God than to have a vain opinion 
of ourselves. 


4 As concerning therefore the eating of those 


things that are offered in sacrifice unto idols, we 


know that an idol zs nothing in the world, and that 
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GREEKS SACRIFICING BEFORE AN IDOL, 
there is none other God but one. 5 For though 
there be that are called gods, whether in heaven or 
in earth, (as there be gods many, and lords many,) 
6 But to us there is but one God, the Father, of 
whom are all things, and wwe in him; and one Lord 
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| exclude them from the Godhead. 


idols ; 
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Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we by 


him. 


In this passage he shews the vanity of idols. “As to the eating of things that 
have been sacrificed to idols, we know that an idol is nothing in the world;” 
or, there is no idol in the world; or, an idol can do nothing in the world; for 
the form of expression in the original is elliptical. The meaning in the general 
is, that heathen idols have no divinity in them; and therefore, in the Old ‘Testa- 
ment, are commonly called lies and vanities, or lying vanities. ‘They are mere 
imaginary gods, and many [all] of them no better than imaginary beings; and 
lave no power to pollute the creatures of God, and thereby render them unfit 
to be eaten by a child or servant of God. ‘“ Every creature of God is good if 
it be received with thanksgiving,” 1 7%im. iv. 4; and it is not in the power of the 
vanities of the heathens to change its nature. ‘“ And there is no other God but 
one.” Heathen idols are not gods, nor to be owned and respected as gods, for 
there is no other God but one. Note, The unity of the godhead is a fundamental 
pce in Christianity, and in allright religion. The gods of the heathens must 
ye nothing in the world, must have no divinity in them, nothing of real godhead 
belonging to them; for “ there is no other God but one.” Others may be called 
gods; there be that are called gods in heaven and earth, gods many and lords 
many.” But they are there falsely thus called. The heathens had many such, 
some in heaven and some on earth; celestial deities, that were of highest rank 
and repute amongst them; and terrestrial ones, men made into gods, that were 
to mediate for men with the former, and were deputed by them to preside over 
earthly affairs. hese are called Baalim commonly in the Scripture. They 
had gods of higher and lower degree; nay, many in each order, “gods man 
and lords many,” but all titular deities and mediators; so called, but not seek 
in truth. All their divinity and mediation were imaginary. For, 1. “To us 
there is but one God,” saith the apostle, “the Father, of whom are all things, 
and we in” or for “him.” We Christians are better informed; we well know 
there is but one God, the fountain of being, the author of all things, maker. 
PrOHOLy St and governor of the whole world, “ of whom, and for whom, are all 
hings;” not one God to govern one part of mankind, or one rank and order 
of men, and another to govern another. One God made all, and therefore has 
power over all. All things are of him, and we and all things else are for him. 
Called the Father here, not in contradistinction to the other persons of the 
sacred Trinity, and to exclude them from the Godhead, but in contradistinction 
to all creatures that were made by God, and whose formation is attributed 
to each of these three in other places of Scripture, and not appropriated to the 
Father alone. God the Father, as fons et fundamentum Trinilatis,—‘ as the first 

erson in the Godhead, and the original of the other two, stands here for the 

eity, which yet comprehends all three; the name God being sometimes in Scrip- 
ture ascribed to the Father, kar’ é£oxjjv, or “by way of eminency,’ because he is fons 
et principium Deitatis, as Calvin observes, ‘the fountain of the Deity in the other 
two,’ they having it by communication from him. So that there is but one God, 
the Father, and yet the Son is God too, but is not another God; the Father 
with his Son and Spirit being the one God, but not without them, or so as to 
2. There is to us but one Lord, one Mediator 
between God and men, namely Jesus Christ. Not many mediators, as the 
heathen imagined, but one only, by whom all things were created, and do con- 
sist, and to whom all our hope and happiness are owing,—the man Christ Jesus; 
but a man in personal union with the Divine Word, or God the Son. This very 
man hath God made both Lord and Christ, Acts ii. 26. Jesus Christ, in his human 
nature and mediatorial state, has a delegated power; a name given him, though 
above every name, “that at his name every knee should bow, and every tongue 
confess that he is Lord.” And thus he is the only Lord and only Mediator that 
Christians acknowledge, the only person who comes between God and sinners, 
administers the world’s affairs under God, and mediates for men with God. 
All the lords of this sort among heathens are mere imaginary ones. Note, It is 
the great privilege of us Christians that we_ know the true God and true 
Mediator between God and men; “ The true God and Jesus Christ whom he 
hath sent,” Jno. xvii. 3. 


7 Howbeit there is not in every man that know- 
ledge: for some with conscience of the idol unto 
this hour eat 7¢ as a thing offered unto an idol; and 
their conscience being weak is defiled. 8 But meat 
commendeth us not to God: for neither, if we eat, 
are we the better; neither, if we eat not, are we the 
worse. 9 But take heed lest by any means this 
liberty of your’s become a stumblingblock to them 
that are weak. 10 For if any man see thee which 
hast knowledge sit at meat in the idol’s temple, 


shall not the conscience of him which is weak be em- 


boldened to eat those things which are offered to 
11 And through thy knowledge shall the 
weak brother perish, for whom Christ died? 12 
But when ye sin so against the brethren, and wound 
their weak conscience, ye sin against Christ. 13 
Wherefore, if meat make my brother to offend, I 
will eat no flesh while the world standeth, lest I 
make my brother to offend. 

The apostle having granted, and indeed confirmed the opinion of some among 
the Corinthians, that idols were nothing, proceeds now to shew them that their 
inference from this assumption was not just, namely, that therefore they might 
go into the idol temple and eat of the sacrifices, and feast there with their 
heathen neighbours. He does not indeed here so much insist upon the unlaw- 
fulness of the thing in itself as the mischief such freedom might do to weaker 


Christians, persons that had not the same measure of knowledge with these 
pretenders. And here he, 
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First. Informs them that every Christian man at that time was not so fully 
convinced and persuaded that an idol was nothing. ‘* Howbeit there is not in 
every man this knowledge; for some with conscience of the idol, unto this hour, 
eat it as a thing offered unto an idol.” ‘‘ With conscience of the idol ;” that is, 
some confused veneration for it. ‘Chough they were converts to Christianity, 
and professed the true religion, they were not perfectly cured of the old leayen, 
but retained an unaccountable respect for the idols they had worshipped before. 
Note, Weak Christians may be ignorant, or have but a confused knowledge 
of [some of] the great and plainest truths; such were those of the one God and 
one Mediator. And yet some of those who were turned from heathenism to 
Christianity among the Corinthians seem to have retained a veneration for their 
idols, utterly irreconcileable with those great principles; so as, when an oppor- 
tunity offered to eat things offered to idols, they did not abstain to testify their 
abhorrence of idolatry, nor eat with a professed contempt of the idol by declar- 
ing they looked upon it to be nothing: and so their conscience, being weak, was 
defiled; that is, they contracted guilt. They ate out of respect to the idol with 
an imagination that it had something Divine in it, and so committed idolatry ; 
whereas the design of the Gospel was to turn men from dumb idols to the living 
God. They were weak in their understanding, not thoroughly apprized of the 
vanity of idols; and, whilst they ate what was sacrificed to them out of venera- 
tion for them, contracted the guilt of idolatry, and so greatly polluted them- 
selyes. This seems to be the sense of the place, [and the sense now generally 
received,] though some understand it of weak Christians defiling themselves 
by eating what was offered to an idol with an apprehension that thereby it 
became unclean, and made them so in a moral sense who should eat it; every 
one not having a knowledge that the idol was nothing, and therefore that it 
could not render what was offered to it in this sense unclean, Note, We should 
be careful to do nothing that may occasion weak Christians to defile their 
consciences. 

Secondly. He tells them that mere eating and drinking had nothing in them 
virtuous or criminal, nothing that could make them better or worse, pleasing 
or displeasing to God. ‘ Meat commendeth us not to God; for neither if we 
eat are we the better, nor if we eat not are we the worse,” ver. 8._ It looks as 
if some of the Corinthians made a merit of their eating what had been offered 
to idols, and that in their very temples too, ver. 10, because it plainly shewed 
they thought the idols nothing. But eating or drinking are in themselves 
actions indifferent. It matters little what we eat. What goes into the man 
of this sort neither purifies nor defiles; and flesh offered to idols may in itself 
be as proper for food as any other, and the bare eating or forbearing to eat has 
no virtue init. Note, Itis a gross mistake to think that distinetion of food will 
make any distinction between men in God’s account. Eating this food and for- 
bearing that hath nothing in it to recommend a person to God. 

Thirdly. He cautions them against abusing their liberty, the liberty they 
thought they had in this matter; for that they mistook this matter, and had 
no allowance to sit at meat in the idol’s temple, seems plain from ch. x. 20, &c. 
But the apostle argues here, that, even upon supposition they had such power, 
they must be cautious how they use it; it might be a stumblingblock to the 
weak, ver. 9; it might oceasion their falling into idolatrous actions, neeee 
their falling off from Christianity, and revolting again to heathenism. “If a man 
see thee which hast knowledge,” hast superior understanding to his, and here- 
upon conceitest thou hast a liberty to sit at meat, or feast in an idol’s temple, 
because an idol, thou sayest, is nothing,—shall not one who is less thoroughly 
informed in this matter, and thinks an idol something, be emboldened to eat 
what was offered to the idol, not as common food, but sacrifice, and thereby be 

uilty of idolatry? Such an occasion of falling they should be careful of laying 

efore their weak brethren, whatever liberty or power themselves had. 

The apostle backs this caution with two considerations: 1. The danger that 
might accrue to weak brethren, even those weak brethren for whom Christ 
died. We must deny ourselves even in what is lawful rather than occasion 
their stumbling and endanger their souls; ver. 11, “ Through thy knowledge 
shall thy weak brother perish for whom Christ died?” Note, Those whom 
Christ hath redeemed with his most precious blood should be very precious and 
dear to us. If he had such compassion as to die for them that they might not 
perish, we should have as much compassion for them as to deny ourselves for 
their sakes in many instances, and not use our liberty to their hurt, to occasion 
their stumbling, or hazard their ruin, [or, more properly speaking, great injury 
to their spiritual interests, since they cannot perish if Christ died for them.] 
It is very little that man hath of the spirit of the Redeemer that had rather his 
brother did perish than himself be abridged in any respect of his liberty. He 
that hath the spirit of Christ in him will love those whom Christ loved so as 
to die for them, and will study to promote their spiritual and eternal welfare, 
and shun every thing that shall unnecessarily grieve them, and much more every 
thing that is likely to occasion their stumbling, or falling into sin. 2. The hurt 
done to them Christ takes as done to himself. ‘ When ye sin so against the 
weak brethren, and wound their consciences, ye sin against Christ,” ver. 12. 
Note, Injuries done to Christians are injuries to Christ; especially to babes 
in Christ, to weak Christians; and most of all the involving them in guilt: 
wounding their consciences is wounding him. He hath a particular care of the 
Jambs of the flock. ‘‘ He gathers them with his arm, and carries them in his 
bosom,” /sa. xl. 11. Strong Christians should be very careful to avoid what 
will offend weak ones, or lay a stumblingblock in their way. Shall we be void 
of compassion for them to whom Christ has shewn so much? Shall we sin 
against Christ, who suffered for us? Shall we set ourselves to defeat his 
gracious designs, and help to ruin those whom he died to save? 

Fourthly. He enforces ail with his own example; ver. 13, “ Wherefore if meat 
make my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh whilst the world standeth, lest 
I make my brother to offend.” He doth not say he will never eat more. This 
were to destroy himself, and to commit a heinous sin to prevent the sin and 
fall of a brother. Such evil must not be done that good may come of it. But, 
though it was necessary to eat, it was not necessary to eat flesh. And therefore, 
rather than occasion sin in a brother, he would abstain from it as long as he 
lived. He had such a value for the soul of his brother that he would willingly 
deny himself in a matter of liberty, and forbear any particular food which he 
might have lawfully eaten, and might like to eat, rather than lay a stumbling- 


ay 
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block in a weak brother’s way,and occasion him to sin by following his example 
without being clear in his mind whether it were lawful or no. Note, We should 
be very tender of doing any thing that may be an occasion of stumbling to 
others, though it may be innocent in itself. Liberty is valuable, but the weak- 
ness of a brother should induce, and sometimes binds, us to waive it. We must 
not rigorously claim or use our own rights to the hurt and ruin of a brother’s 
soul, and so to the injury of our Redeemer, who died for him. When it is 
certainly foreseen that my doing what I may forbear will occasion a fellow- 
Christian to do what he ought to forbear, I shall offend, scandalize, or lay a 
stumblingblock in his way; which to do is a sin, however lawful the thing itself 
be which is done. And, if we must be so careful not to occasion other men’s 
sins, how careful should we be to avoid sin in ourselves? If we must not 
endanger other men’s souls, how much should we be concerned not to destroy 
our own? [The whole passage, however, has reference to meats offered to 
idols, and its application is not to be stretched indefinitely.] 
60 
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CHAPTER IX. 

In this chapter the apostle seems to answer some cavils against himself. I. He asserts his 
apostolical mission and authority, and gives in his siiccess amongst them as a testi- 
mony toit, ver. 1,2. II, Heclaims aright to subsist by his ministry, and defends it 
by several arguments from natural reason and the Mosaical law, and asserts it also to 
be a constitution of Christ, ver. 3—14. III. He shews that he had willingly waived 
this privilege and power for their benefit, ver. 15—18. IV. He instances in several 
other things in which he had denied himself for the sake of other men’s spiritual inter- 
est and salvation, ver. 19—23. And, V. Concludes this argument, by shewing what 
animated him to this course, even the prospect of an incorruptible crown, ver. 24—27, 


: = |M I not an apostle? am I 
not free? have I not seen 
Jesus Christ our Lord? are 
not ye my work in the Lord? 
2 If 1 be not an apostle un- 
to others, yet doubtless I am 
to you: for the seal of mine 


apostleship are ye in the 
Lord. 


in the work of his ministry, not only met with opposition from | 


Blessed Paul h onl 
those without, but discouragements from those within. He was under reproach; 


false brethren questioned his apostleship, and were very indnstrious to lessen 
his character and sink his reputation; particularly here at Corinth,—a place 
to which he had been instrumental in doing, much good, and from which he 
| had deserved well; and yet there were those among them who upon these 
heads created him great uneasiness. Note, It is no strange or new thing for 
a minister to meet with very unkind returns for great good-will to a people, 
and diligent and successful services among them. Bome among the Corinthians 
questioned, if they did not disown, his apostolical character. ‘To their cavils 
he here answers, and in such a manner as to set forth himself as a remarkable 
example of that self-denial for the good of others which he had been recom- 
| mending in the former chapter. And, 

First. He asserts his apostolical mission and character, ‘Am 1 not an 
apostle? have I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord?” ‘To be a witness of his 
resurrection was one great branch of the apostolical charge, Now, saith Paul, 
have not I seen the Lord, though not immediately after his resurrection, yet 
since his ascent: see ch. iv. 8. “Am I not free?” Have I not the same com- 
mission, and charge, and powers, with the other apostles? What respect, or 
honour, or subsistence can they challenge, which I am not at liberty to demand 
'as well as they? It was not because he had no right to live of the Gospel that 
he maintained himself with his own hands, but for other reasons. 

Secondly. He offers the success of his ministry among them, and the good he 
had done to them, as a proof of his apostleship. ‘‘ Are not ye my work in the 
Lord?” Through the blessing of Christ on my labours have I not raised a 
church amongst you? “ The seal of mine apostleship are ye in the Lord.” Your 
, conversion by my means is a confirmation from God of my mission. Note, The 
| ministers of Christ should not think it strange to be put upon the proof of their 
| ministry by some who have had experimental evidence of the power of it and 
| the presence of God with it. 
| ‘hirdly. He justly upbraids the Corinthians with their disrespect; “ Doubt- 
| less, if | am not an apostle to others, Iam so to you,” ver. 2. I have laboured 
/ so long, and with so much success among you, that you, above all others, should 
| own and honour my character, and not call it in question. Note, It is no new 
thing for faithful ministers to meet with the worst treatment where they might 
expect the best. This church of Corinth had as much reason to believe, and as 
little reason to question, his apostolical mission, as any. They had as much 
reason, perhaps more, than any church, to pay him respect. He had been instru- 
mental to bring them to the knowledge and faith of Christ. He laboured long 
amongst them, near two years, and he laboured to good purpose, God having 
much people among them: see Acts xviii. 10,11. It was an aggravated ingrati- 
tude for this people to call in question his authority. 


3 Mine answer to them that do examine me is 
this, 4 Have we not power to eat and to drink? 5 
Have we not power to lead about a sister, a wife, as 
well as other apostles, and as the brethren of the 
Lord, and Cephas? 6 Or I only and Barnabas, 
have not we power to forbear working? 7 Who 
goeth a warfare any time at his own charges? who 
planteth a vineyard, and eateth not of the fruit 
thereof? or who feedeth a flock, and eateth not of 
'the milk of the flock? 8 Say 1 these things as a 
man? or saith not the law the same also? 9 For 
it is written in the law of Moses, Thou shalt not 
muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the 
corn. Doth God take care for oxen? 10 Or 
saith he it altogether for our sakes? For our sakes, 
no doubt, this is written: that he that ploweth 
should plow in hope; and that he that thresheth in 
hope should be partaker of his hope. 1i If we 


have sown unto you spiritual things, is 7% a great 
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thing if we shall reap your carnal things? 12 If 
others be partakers of this power over you, are not 
we rather? Nevertheless we have not used this 
power; but suffer all things, lest we should hinder 
the gospel of Christ. 13 Do ye not know that they 
which minister about holy things live of the things 


of the temple? and they which wait at the altar are 
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partakers with the altar? 14 Even so hath the Lord 
ordained that they which preach the gospel should 
live of the gospel. 


Having asserted his apostolical authority, he proceeds to claim the rights 
belonging to his office, especially that of being maintained by it. These he, 

First. States; ver. 3—6, “‘ Mine answer to them that do examine me,” that is, 
inquire into my authority, or the reasons of my conduct, if I am an apostle, is 
this: “‘ Have we not power to eat and drink,” ver. 4, or a right to a maintenance ? 
© Have we not power to lead about a sister, a wife, as well as other apostles 
and the brethren of the Lord, and Cephas?” And not only to be maintained 
ourselves, but have them maintained also. Though Paul was at that time 
single, he had a right to take a wife when he pleased, and to lead her about with 
him, and expect a maintenance for her, as well as himself, from the churches. 
Perhaps Barnabas had a wife, as the other apostles certainly had, and led them 
about with them. For that a wife is here to be understood by the sister woman, 
adeAp~iv yuvaika, is plain from hence, that it would have been utterly unfit for the 
apostles to have carried about women with them unless they were wives. The 
word implies that they had power over them, and could require their attend- 
ance on them; which none could have over any but wives or seryants. Now, 
the apostles, who worked for their bread, do not seem to have been in a capa- 
city to buy or hire servants, to carry with them. Not to observe that it would 
have raised suspicions to have carried about even women servants, and much 
more other women to whom they were not married, for which the apostles 
would never give any occasion. he apostle therefore plainly asserts he had 
aright to marry as well as other apostles, and claim a maintenance for his wife, 
nay, and his children too, if he had any, from the churches, without labouring 
with his own hands to procureit. “ Or I only, and Barnabas, have not we power 
to forbear working?” ver. 6. In short, the apostle here claims a maintenance 
from the churches, both for him and his. ‘This was due from them, and what he 
might claim. 

Secondly. He proceeds by several arguments to prove his claim. 1. From the 
common practice and expectations of mankind. Those who addict and give 
themselves up to any way of business in the world expect to live out of it. 
Soldiers expect to be paid for their service. Husbandmen and shepherds expect 
to get a livelihood out of their labours. If they plant vineyards, and dress and 
cultivate them, it is with expectation of fruit. If they feed a flock, it is with 
the expectation of being fed and clothed by it; ver. 9, “ Who goeth a warfare at 
any time at his own charge? Who planteth a vineyard, and eateth not the fruit 
thereof? Who feedeth a flock, and eateth not the milk thereof?” Note, It is 
very natural and very reasonable for ministers to expect a livelihood out of 
their labours. 2. He argues it out of the Jewish law. “Say I these things as 
aman, or saith not the law the same also?” ver. 8. Is this merely a dictate of 
common reason, and according to common usage only? No, it is also consonant 
to the old law. God had therein ordered “that the ox should not be muzzled 
whilst he was treading out the corn,” or hindered from eating whilst he was 
preparing the corn for man’s use, and treading it out of the ear. But this law 
was not chiefly given out of God’s regard to oxen, or concern for them, but to 
teach mankind that all due encouragement should be given to them who are 
employed by us, or labouring for our good; that the labourers should taste of 
the fruit of their labours. ‘“ They that plough should plough in hope, and the 
who thresh in hope should be partakers of their hope,” ver. 10. The law sait 
this about oxen for’our sakes. Note, They that lay themselves out to do our 
souls good should not have their mouths muzzled, but have food provided for 

em. 3. He argues from common equity. “If we have sown to you spiritual 
things, is it a great thing if we shall reap your carnal things?” What they had 
sown was much better than they expected to reap. They had taught them the 
way to eternal life, and laboured heartily to put them in possession of it. It 
was no great matter sure, whilst they were giving themselves up to this work, 
to expect a support of their own temporal life. They had been instruments of 
conveying to them the greatest spiritual blessings, and had they no claim to as 
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reat a share in their carnal things, as was necessary to subsist them? Note, 

hose who enjoy spiritual benefits by the ministry of the word should not 
grudge a maintenance to such as are employed in this work. If they have 
received real benefit, one would think they could not grudge them this. What, 
get so much good by them, and yet grudge to do so little good to them! Is this 
grateful or equitable? 4. He argues from the maintenance they afforded 
others. “If others are partakers of this power over you, are not we rather ?” 
You allow others this maintenance, and confess their claim just, but who hath 
so just a claim as I from the church of Corinth? Who has given greater evi- 
dences of the apostolical mission, who has laboured so much for your good, or 
done like service amongst you? Note, Ministers should be valued and provided 
for according to their worth. Nevertheless, saith the apostle, “ We have not 
used this power, but suffer all things, lest we should hinder the Gospel of 
Christ.” We have not insisted on our right, but have rather been in straits, to 
serve the interests of the Gospel, and promote the salvation of souls. He 
renounced his right rather than, by claiming it, he would hinder his success. 
He denied himself for fear of giving offence, yet claims his right, lest his self- 
denial should prove prejudicial to the ministry. Note, He is likely to plead 
most effectually for the rights of others who shews a generous disregard to his 
own. It is plain in this case that justice, and not self-love, is the principle by 
which he is actuated. 5. He argues from the old Jewish establishment. ‘ Do 
ye not know that they which minister about holy things live of the things of the 
temple, and they which wait at the altar are partakers with the altar?” ver. 13. 
And if the Jewish priesthood [of all ranks] were maintained out of the holy 
things that were then offered, shall not Christ’s ministers have a maintenance 
out of their ministry? Is there not as much reason we should be maintained as 
they? 6. He asserts it to be the institution of Christ. ‘‘ Even so hath the Lord 
ordained, that they which preach the Gospel should live of the Gospel,” ver. 14; 
should have a right to a maintenance, though not bound to demand it, and 
insist upon it. It is the people’s duty to maintain their minister by Christ's 
appointment, though it be not a duty bound on every minister to call for or 
accept it. e may waive his right, as Paul did, without being a sinner; but 
they transgress an appointment of Christ who deny or withhold it. They who 
preach the Gospel have a right to live by it, and they who attend on their 
ministry, and yet take no thought about their subsistence, fail very much in 
their duty to Christ, and the respect [nay, common justice,] owing to them. 

(‘‘ Hath the Lord ordained.” Hath the Lord appointed, commanded, arranged 
that it should be so, (éérate.) The word here means, that he has made this 
a law, or has required it. The word * Lord” here doubtless refers to the Lord 
Jesus, who has sent forth his ministers to labour in the great harvest of the 
world. Here we may observe, 1. That the command is, that they shall live 
(Giv) of the Gospel. It is not that they should grow rich, or lay up treasures, or 
speculate in it; but it is, that they should have such a maintenance as to consti- 
tute a livelihood. ‘They should be made comfortable, not rich. ‘They should 
receive so much as to keep their minds from being harassed with cares, and 
their families from want; not so much as to lead them to forget their depend- 
ence on God, or on the people. 2. This is a command of the Lord Jesus; and, 
if it is a command, it should be obeyed as much as any other law of the 
Redeemer. And if this is a command, then the minister is entitled to a sup- 
port; and then also a people are not at liberty to withholdit. Farther, there 
are as strong reasons: why they should oe ee him as there are why they 
should pay a schoolmaster, a lawyer, a physician, or a day-labourer. ‘Che 
minister usually toils as hard as others; expends as much in preparing for his 
work; and does as much good. And there is even a higher claim in this case, 
God has given an express command in this case; he has not in the others. 
3. The salary of a minister should not be regarded as a gift merely. He has 
a claim to it; and God has commanded that it should be paid. It is, moreover, 
a matter of stipulation and of compact, by which a people agree to compensate 
him for his services. And yet is there any thing in the shape of debt where 
there is so much looseness as in regard to this subject? Are men usually as 
conscientious in this as they are in paying a physician or amerchant? Are not 
ministers often in distress for that which has been promised them, and which 
they havea right to expect? And is not their usefulness, and the happiness of 
the people, and the honour of religion, intimately connected with obeying the 
rule of the Lord Jesus in this respect ?—A. B.] 


15 But I have used none of these things: neither 
have I written these things, that it should be so 
done unto me: for zt were better for me to die, than 
that any man should make my glorying void. 16 
For though I preach the gospel, I have nothing to 
glory of: for necessity is laid upon me; yea, woe is 
unto me, if I preach not the gospel! 17 For if I 
do this thing willingly, I have a reward: but if 
against my will, a dispensation of the gospel is com- 
mitted unto me. 18 What is my reward then? 
Verily that, when I preach the gospel, I may make 
the gospel of Christ without charge, that I abuse not 
my power in the gospel. 


Here he tells them he had, notwithstanding, waived his privilege, and lays 
down his reason for doing it. ; ee va 

First. He tells them he had neglected to claim his right in times passed ; 
“JT have used none of these things,” ver. 15. Neither ate nor drank himself at 
their cost, nor led about a wife to be maintained by them, nor forbore working 
to maintain himself. From others he received a maintenance, but not from 
them, for some special reasons. Nor did he write this to make his claim now. 
Though he here asserts his right, yet he does not claim his due, but denies him- 
self for their sakes, and the Gospel. | : 13 ‘ : 

Secondly. We have the reason assigned of his exercising this self-denial. He 
would not have his glorying made void. It were better for him to die, than that 
any man should make his glorying void, ver. 15. This glorying did impl 
nothing in it. of boasting or self-conceit, or catching at applause, but a hig 
degree of satisfaction and comfort. It was a singular pleasure to him to preach 
the Gospel without making it burthensome; and he was resolved that among 
them he would not lose this satisfaction. His advantages for promoting the 
Gospel were his glory, and he valued them above his rights, or his very life. 
Better were it for him to die, than to haye his glorying made yoid; than to haye 
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it justly said he preferred his wages to uis work. No, he was ready to deny 
himself for the sake of the Gospel. Note, It is the glory of a minister to prefer 
the success of his ministry to his interests, and deny himself that he may serve 
Christ, and save souls. Not that.in so doing he does more than he ought, he is 
still acting within the bounds of the law of charity ; but he acts upon truly 
noble principles, he brings much honour to God in so doing, and those that 
honour him he will honour. It is what God will approve and commend, what 
a man may value himself for, and t 
merit of it before God. { 

Thirdly. He shews that this self-denial was more honourable in itself, and 

ielded him much more content and comfort, than his preaching did. “Though 
] preach the Gospel, L have nothing whereof to glory,” (ver. 16,) “for necessity 
is laid upon me: yea, woe is unto me, if I preach not the Gospel.” It is my 
charge, my business. 
ch.i. 17. ‘This is a duty expressly bound upon 


It is the work for which I am constituted an apostle, 

me; it is not in any degree a 

matter of liberty. ‘ Necessity is upon me.” 1 am false and unfaithful to my 
trust, I break a plain and express command, and ‘ woe be to me, if I preach not 
the Gospel.” Those that are set apart to the office of the ministry have it in 
charge to preach the Gospel. Woe be to them if they do not. From this none 
js excused. But it is not given in charge to all or any preacher of the Gospel to 
do his work gratis, to preach and have no maintenance out of it. It is not said, 
woe be to him if he doth not preach the Gospel and yet maintain himself. In 
this point he is more at liberty. It may be his duty to preach at some seasons, 
and under some circumstances, without receiving a maintenance for it; but he 
has in the general a right to it, and may expect it from those among whom he 
labours. And when he renounces this right for the sake of the Gospel, and the 
souls of men, though he does not supererogate, he yet denies himself, waives his 
privilege and right; he does more than his charge and office in general, and at 
ali times, obliges him to. Woe be to him if he does not preach the Gospel, but 
it may sometimes be his duty to insist on his maintenance for so doing; and 
whenever he forbears to claim it he parts with his right, though a man may be 
bound to do so at sometimes, by the general duties of love to God, and charity 
tomen. Note, It isa high attainment in religion to renounce our own rights 
for the good of others, and will entitle to [receive] a peculiar reward from God 


our duty with a willing mind 


or 
Fourthly. The apostle here informs us that doing th a willir n 
“Tf I do this thing,” that is, 


will meet with a gracious recompence from God. “It. 
either preach the Gospel or take no maintenance, “willingly, L have a reward.” 
Indeed, it is willing service only that is capable of reward from God. It is not 
the bare doing any duty, but the doing it hear iil, that is, willingly and cheer- 
fully, that God has promised to reward. Leave the heart out of our duties, and 
God abhors them. They are but the carcases, without the life and spirit. of 
religion. They must preach willingly who would be accepted of God in this 
duty; they must make their business a pleasure, and not esteem it a drudgery. 
And they that, out of regard to the honour of God, or good of souls, give up 
their claim to a maintenance, should do this duty willingly, if they would be 
accepted in it, or rewarded for it. But whether the duty of the office be done 
willingly or with reluctance, whether the heart be in it or averse from it, all in 
office have a trust and charge from God, for which they must be accountable. 
Ministers have a dispensation of the Gospel, or ‘stewardship,’ olKovojila 
Lu. xvi. 7, committed to them. Note, Christ’s willing servants shall not fail 
of a recompence, and that proportioned to their fidelity, zeal, and diligence; 
and his slothful and unwilling servants shall all be called to an account. 
Taking his name, and professing to do his business, will make men account- 
able at his bar; and how sad an account have slothful servants to give! 

Fifthly. The apostle sums up the argument, by laying before them the encou- 
raginy hope he had of a large recompence. for his remarkable self-denial. 
« What is my reward, then?” ver. 18. What is it I expect a recompence from 
God for? “That when I preach the Gospel, I may make it without charge, 
that L abuse not my power in the Gospel.” Or, not so to claim my rights as 
to make them destroy the great intentions and ends of my office, but renounce 
them for the sake of those. It is an abuse of power to employ it against the 
very ends for which it is given; and the apostle would never use his power or 

rivilege of being maintained by his ministry so as to frustrate the ends of it, 
hi would willingly and cheerfully deny himself, for the honour of Christ, and 
the interest of souls. And that minister who follows his example may have 
cheerful expectations of a full recompence. 


19 For though I be free from all men, yet have I 
made myself servant unto all, that I might gain the 
more. 20 And unto the Jews I became as a Jew, 
that I might gain the Jews; to them that are under 
the law, as under the law, that I might gain them 
that are under the law; 21 To them that are 
without law, as without law, (being not without law 
to God, but under the law to Christ,) that I might 
gain them that are without law. 22 To the weak 
became I as weak, that I might gain the weak: I 
ain made all things to all men, that I might by all 
means save some. 23 And this I do for the gos- 
pel’s sake, that I might be partaker thereof with 
you. 

The apostle takes occasion, from what he had before discoursed, to mention 
some other instances of his self-denial, and parting with his liberty, for the 
benefit of others. , : 

First. He asserts his liberty; ver. 19, “ Though I be free from all men. He 
was freeborn, a citizen of Rome. He was in bondage to none, nor depended 
upon any for his subsistence; yet he made himself a servant to all, that he 
might gain the more. He carried it as a servant; he laboured for their good 
as a servant; he was careful to please as a servant his master. He acted in 
many cases as if he had no privilexes; and this “‘ that he might gain the more,” 
or make the more converts to Christianity. He made himself a servant, that 
they might be made free. | 

Secondly. He instances in some particulars wherein he made himself a servant 
to all. He accommodated himself to all sorts of people. 


and those “ under the law,” he became “ 
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a Jew,” and as “under the law,” to 
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ake comfort in, though he cannot make a | 


1. “'l'o the Jews,” | 


|| Christ, yet 
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Though he looked on the ceremonial law as a yoke taken off by 
in many instances he submitted to it, that he might work upon the 
| Jews, remove their prejudices, prevail with them to hear the Gospel, and win 
‘them over to Christ. 2. “‘l’o those that are without law, as without law;” that 

is, to the Gentiles, whether converted to the Christian faith or not. In innocent 

things he could comply with people’s usages or humours for their advantage. 
-He would reason with the philosophers in their own way. And as to converted 

Gentiles, he carried it amongst them as one that was not under the bondage of 
the Jewish law, as he had asserted and maintained concerning them ; though 
he did not act as a lawless person, but as one who was bound by the laws of 
Christ. He would transgress no laws of Christ to please or humour any man, 
but he would accommodate himself to all men where he might do it lawfully, 
to gain some. Paul was the apostle of the Gentiles, and so, one would have 
thought, might have excused himself from, complying with the Jews; and yet to 
/do them good, and win them over to Christ, he did, in innocent things, neglect 
‘the power he had to do otherwise, and conformed to some of their usages and 
laws. And though he might, by virtue of that character, have challenged 
authority over the Gentiles, yet he accommodated himself as much as he inno- 
cently might to their prejudices and ways of thinking. Doing good was the 
study and business of his life; and, so he might reach this end, he did not stand 
on privileges and punctilios. 3. “To the weak he became as weak, that he 
might gain the weak,” ver. 22. He was willing to make the best of them. He 
did not despise nor judge them, but became as one of them, forbore to use his 
liberty for their sake, and was careful to lay no stumblingblock in their way. 
Where any through the weakness of their understanding, or the strength of 
their prejudices, were likely to fall into sin, or fall off from the Gospe into 
heathen idolatry, through his use of his liberty, he refrained himself. He denied 
himself for their sakes, that he might insinuate into their affections, and gain 
their souls. In short, “he became all things to all men, that he might by all 
means,” that is, all lawful means, “gain some.” {And yet who ever pressed 
every doctrine of the Gospel with more determined urgency ?] He would not 
sin against God, to save the soul of his neighbour, but he would very cheerfully 
and readily deny himself. The rights of God [and of the Redeemer’s crown] he 
could not give up, but he might resign his own, and he very often did it for the 
good of others. 

Thirdly. He assigns his reason for acting in this manner; ver. 23, “ This I do 
for the Gospel sake, and that I might be partaker thereof with you;” that is, 
for the honour of Christ, whose the Gospel is, and for the salvation of souls, for 
which it was designed; and that he and they might communicate in the privi- 
leges of it, or partake together of them. For these ends did he thus condescend 
deny himself as to his liberty, and accommodate himself to the capacities and 
usages of those with whom he had to do, where he lawfully might. Note, A 
heart warmed with zeal for God, and breathing after the salvation of men, will 
not plead and insist upon rights and privileges in bar to this design. ‘They 
manifestly abuse their power in the Gospel who employ it not to edification, 
but destruction, and therefore breathe nothing of its spirit. 


24 Know ye not that they which run in a race 
run all, but one receiveth the prize? So run, that 


gain them. 


VieTYOR IN THE 


RACE RECEIVING THE CROWN. 

ye may obtain, 25 And every man that striveth 
for the mastery is temperate in all things. Now 
they do it to obtain a corruptible crown; but we an 
incorruptible. 26 I therefore so run, not as uncer- 
tainly; so fight I, not as one that beateth the air: 
27 But I keep under my body, and bring i into 
subjection: lest that by any means, when I have 


preached to others, I myself should be a castaway. 


In these verses the apostle hints at the great encouragement he had to act in 
this manner. He had a glorious prize, an incorruptible crown, in view. And 
upon this head he compares himself to the racers and combatants in the 
Isthmian games, an allusion well known to the Corinthians, because they were 
celebrated in their neighbourhood. Know ye not that they which run ina 
race run all, but one obtaineth the prize?” ver, 24. All run at your games, 
but one gets the race only, and wins the crown. And here he, - ; 

First. Excites them to their duty. “Sorun that ye may obtain.” It is quite 


| 
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otherwise in the Christian race than in your races. Only one wins the prize 
in them; you may all run, so as to obtain You have great encouragement 
therefore to persist constantly and diligently, and vigorously in your course. 
There is room for all to get the prize. You cannot fail if you run well, (‘run 
with patience the race that is set before you, looking unto Jesus, the author 
and finisher of your faith.”] Yet there should be a noble emulation. You 
should endeavour to outdo one another. And it is a glorious contest who shall 
get first to heaven, or have the best rewards in that blessed world. I make it 
my endeavour thus to rnn, so do you. No man eyer more heartily pursued the 
poke in your Isthmian races than I do after the recompence of the reward. 

o do you, as you see me go before you. Note, It is the duty of Christians to 
follow their ministers closely in the chase of eternal glory, and the honour and 
duty of ministers to lead them the way. 

Secondly. He directs them in their course by setting more fully to view his 
own example, still carrying on the allusion. 1. They that run in their games 
were kept to aset diet. ‘‘ Every man that strives for the mastery is temperate 
in all things,” ver. 25. The cuffers and wrestlers in your exercises are kept to 
strict diet and discipline; nay, they keep themselves to it. They do not indulge 
themselves, but restrain themselves from the food they eat, and so from the 
liberties they use on other occasions. And should not Christians much more 
abridge themselves of their liberty for so glorions an end, as winning the race, 
and obtaining the prize set before them? They used a very spare diet and 
coarse food, and denied themselves much to prepare for their race and combat ; 
so do I. So should you, after my example. It is hard if for the heavenly 
crown you ¢annot abstain from heathen sacrifices. 2. They were not only 
temperate, but inured themselves to hardships. They who euffed with one 
another in these exercises prepared themselves by beating the air, as the 
apostle calls it, or by throwing ont their arms, and thereby inuring themselves 
beforehand to deal about their biows in close combat, or brandish them by way 
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of flourish. There is no room for any such exercise in the Christian warfare. 
Christians are ever in close combat. ‘Their enemies make fierce and hearty 
opposition, and are ever at hand, and for this reason they must lay about them 
in earnest, and never drop the contest, or flag and faint init. They must fight, 
not as those that beat the air, but must strive against their enemies with all 
their might. One enemy the apostle here mentions, namely, the body; this 
must be kept under, beaten black and blue, as the combatants were in these 
Grecian games, and thereby brought into subjection. By the body is to be 
understood fleshly appetites and inclinations. These the apostie set himself to 
curb and conquer, and in this the Corinthians were bound to imitate him. 
Note, They who would aright pursue the interests of their souls must beat 
down their bodies, and keep them under. They must combat hard with fleshly 
lusts till they have subdued them; and not indulge a wanton appetite, and long 
for heathenish sacrifices, or eat them to please their flesh, at the hazard of their 
brethrens’ souls. ‘Che body must be made to serve the mind, not suffered to 
lord over it, [and they have the promise of grace to aid them in the struggle. ] 
Thirdly. The apostle presses this advice on the Corinthians, by proper argu- 
ments drawn from the same contenders. 1. They take pains, and undergo all 
those hardships, “to obtain a corruptible crown,” ver. 25, “ but we an incor- 
ruptible.” They who conquered in these games were only crowned with the 
withering leaves or boughs of trees, of olive, bays, or laurel. But Christians 
have an incorruptible crown in view, a crown of glory that never fadeth 
away, an inheritance incorruptible, reserved in heaven for them; and would 
they yet suffer themselves to be outdone by these racers or wrestlers? Can 
they use abstinence in diet, exert themselves in racing, expose their bodies to 
so much hardship in a combat, who have no more in view but the trifling 
huzzas of a giddy multitude, or a crown of leaves? and shall not Christians, 
who hope for the approbation of the sovereign Judge, and a crown of glory 
from his hands, stretch forward in the heavenly race, and exert themselves in 
beating down their fleshly inclinations, and the strongholds of sin? 2. The 
racers in these games run at uncertainty. All run, “ but one receives the 
prize,” ver. 24; every racer therefore is at great uncertainty whether he shall 
Win itorno. But the Christian racer is at no such uncertainty. Every one 
may run here so as to obtain, but then he must run within the lines; he must 
eep to the path of duty preseribed, which some think is the meaning of run- 
Ning not as uncertainly, ver 26. He who keeps within the limits prescribed, and 
keeps on inhis race, will never miss his crown, though others may get theirs 
before him. And would the Grecian racers keep within their bounds, and 
exert themselves to the very last, when one only could win, and all must be 
uncertain which that one would be? and shall not [real] Christians be much 
More exact and vigorous when all are sure of a crown when they come to the 
end of their race? 3. He sets before himself and them the danger of yielding 
to fleshly inclinations, and pampering the body, and its lusts and appetites, “I 
keep my body under, lest that by any means, when I have preached to others, 
I myself should be a castaway,” ver. 27 oe disapproved,’ addxcuos, one to 
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whom the Beusevras, the judge or umpire of the race, will not decree the crown. 
The allusion to the games runs through the whole sentence. [The metaphor 
is most probably changed here. This allusion seems to be to metals which, if 
they cannot stand the test, are rejected. The chief object of the apostle seems 
to be to impress ministers of the Gospel with the duty of seeking continually 
growing evidence of their own personal godliness, as well as of the outward 
success of their preaching.] Note, A peeaaner of salvation may yet miss it. He 
may shew others the way to heaven, and never get thither himself. To prevent 
this, Paul took so much pains in subduing and keeping under bodily inclina- 
tions, lest by any means he himself, who had preached to others, should yet 
miss the crown, be disapproved and rejected by his sovereign Judge. <A holy 
fear of himself was necessary to preserve the fidelity of an apostle; and how 
much more necessary is it to our preservation! Note, Holy fear of ourselves, 
and not presumptuous confidence, is the best security against apostacy from 
God, and final rejection by him. 


CHAPTER X. 


In this chapter the apostle prosecutes the argument at the close of the last, and, TI. 
Warns the Corinthians against security, by the example of the Jews; who, notwithstand- 
ing their profession and privileges, were terribly punished of God for their many sins, 
their history being left upon record for the admonition of Christians, ver. 1—14. IT. 
He resumes his former argument, ch. viii, about eating things ofiered to idols; and 
shews that it is utterly inconsistent with true Christianity, and downright gross idol- 
atry, to eat them as things offered to idols. It is having fellowship with devils, which 
cannot consist with having fellowship with God, ver. 15—22. II{. He lets them yet 
know that, though they must not eat of things sacrificed to idols as such, and out of 
any regard to the idol, yet they might buy such flesh in the markets, or eat it at the 
table of heathen acquaintance, without asking any questions; for that the heathens’ 
abuse of them did not render the creatures of God unfit to be the food of his servants. 
Yet liberty of this kind must be used with a due regard to weak consciences, and no 
offence given by it to Jew or Gentile, or the church of God, ver. 23—82., 


OREOVER, | brethren, 
would not that ye should 
/x be ignorant, how that all 
fathers were under the 
7 2° cloud, and all passed through 
Ga the sea; 2 And were all 
Ver) baptized unto Moses in the 


cloud and’ in’ the’ sea; "73 


<)>, And did all eat the same 
“= © spiritual meat; 4 And did 
call drink the same spiritual drink: for they drank 
of that spiritual Rock that followed them: and that 
Rock was Christ. 5 But with many of them God 
was not well pleased: for they were overthrown in 


the wilderness. 


In order to dissuade the Corinthians from communion with idolaters, and 
security in any sinful course, he sets before them the example of the Jews, the 
church under the Old Testament. They enjoyed great privileges, but having 
been gnilty of heinous provocations they fell under very grievous punishments. 
In these verses he reckons up their privileges, which in the main were the 
same with ours. 

First. He prefaces this discourse with a note of regard, ‘ Moreover, brethren, 
I would not that ye should be ignorant;” 1 would not have you without the 
knowledge of this matter; it is a thing worthy both your knowledge and 
attention. It isa history very instructive and monitory. Judaism was Chris- 
tianity under a veil, wrapt up in types and dark hints. ‘The Gospel was 
preached to them in their legal rites and sacrifices; and the providence of 
God towards them, and what happened to them notwithstanding these pri- 
vileges, may and ought to be warnings to us, 

Secondly. He specifies some of their privileges. He begins, 1. With their 
deliverance from Egypt. “ Our fathers,” that is, the ancestors of us Jews, 
“ were under the cloud, and all passed through the sea.” ‘They were all under 
the Divine covering and conduct. The cloud served for both purposes. It 
sometimes contracted itself into a cloudy pillar, shining on one side to shew 
them their way, dark on the other to hide them from their pursuing enemies; 
and sometimes spread itself over them as a mighty sheet, to defend them from 
the burning sun in the sandy desert, Ps. ev. 39. They were miraculously con- 
ducted through the Red sea, where the pursuing Egyptians were drowned. It 
was a lane to them, but a grave to these; a proper type of our redemption 
by Christ, who saves us by conquering and destroying his enemies and ours. 
They were very dear to God, and much in his favour, when he would work 
such miracles for their deliverance, and take them so immediately under his 
guidance and protection. 2. They had sacraments like ours. Ist. “ They were 
all baptized unto Moses in the cloud, and in the sea,” ver. 2, or into Moses; 
that is, brought under obligation to Moses’ law and covenant, as we are by 
baptism under [those of] the Christian law and covenant. [The apostle’s 
allusion is to baptism chiefly as a dedicating ordinance, wherein its recipients 
are solemnly enlisted under the banner of Christ.] It was to them a typical 
baptism. 2nd. ‘They did all eat of the same spiritual meat, and drink of the 
same spiritual drink,” namely, that we do. ‘The manna on which they fed was 
a type of Christ crucified, the bread which came down from heaven, which 
whoso eateth shall live for ever. Their drink was a stream fetched from a 
rock which followed them in all their journeyings in the wilderness, and this 
rock was Christ; namely, in type and figure. He is the rock on which the 
Christian church is built; and of the streams that issue from him do all be- 
lievers drink, and are refreshed. Now all the Jews did eat of this meat, and 
drink of this rock, called here a spiritual rock, because it typified spiritual 
things. These were great privileges. One would think this should have saved 
them; that all who eat of that spiritual meat, and drank of that spiritual 
drink, should have been holy and acceptable to God. Yet was it otherwise. 
“With many of them God was not well pleased, for they were overthrown 
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in the wilderness,” ver. 5. Note, Men may enjoy many and great spiritual 
privileges in this world, and yet come short of eternal life. Many of those | 
who were baptised into Moses in the cloud and sea, that is, had their faith o1 
his Divine commission confirmed by these miracles, yet were overthrown in 
the wilderness, and never saw the promised land. et none presume upon 
their great privilezes, or profession of the truth; these will not secure heavenly 
happiness, nor prevent Divine judgments here on earth, except the root of the 
matter be in us. 


6 Now these things were our examples, to the 
intent we should not lust after evil things, as they 
also usted. 7 Neither be ye idolaters, as were some 
of them; as it is written, The people sat down to 
eat and drink, and rose up to play. 8 Neither let 
us commit fornication, as some of them committed, 
and fell in one day three and twenty thousand. 9 
Neither let us tempt Christ, as some of them also 
tempted, and were destroyed of serpents. 10 Nei- 
ther murmur ye, as some of them also murmured, 
and were destroyed of the destroyer. 11 Now all 


these things happened unto them for ensamples : 


and they are written for our admonition, upon whom 
the ends of the world are come. 12 Wherefore let 
him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall. 
13 There hath no temptation taken you but such 
as is common to man: but God zs faithful, who will 
not suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able ; 
but will with the temptation also make a way to 
escape, that ye may be able to bear it. 14 Where- 
fore, my dearly beloved, flee from idolatry. 


The apostle, having recited their privileges, proceeds here to an account of 
their faults and punishments, their sins and plagues, which are left upon record 
for an example to us; a warning against the like sins, if we would escape the 
like punishments. We must not do as they did, lest we suffer as they suffered. 
Several of their sins are instanced in, as cautions to us; as, 

First. We should shun inordinate desires after carnal objects; must “not lust 
after evil things as they lusted,” ver. 6. God fed them with manna, but they 
must have flesh, Wum. xi. 4. They had food for their supply, but, not content 
with that, they asked meat for their lusts, Ps. evi. 14. Carnal desires get head 
by indulgence, and therefore should be observed and checked in their first rise. 
If once they prevail, and bear sway in us, we know not whither they will carry 
us. This caution stands first, because carnal appetites indulged are the root 
and source of much sin. 

Secondly. He warns against idolatry. “ Neither be ye idolaters, as were some 
of them; as it is written, the people sat down to eat and drink, and rose up to 
play.” ‘The sin of the golden calf is referred to, Hx. xxxii. 6. They first sacri- 
ficed to the idol, then feasted on the sacrifices, and then danced before it. 
Though only eating and drinking are mentioned here, a the sacrifice is sup- 
posed. ‘The apostle is speaking to the case of the Corinthians, who were 
tempted to feast on heathen sacrifices, things offered to idols, though they do 
not seem to have been under any temptation to sacrifice themselves. Even 
eating and drinking of the sacrifices before the idol, and as things sacrificed, 
was pene which, by the example of the Israelites, they should be warned 
to avoid. 

Thirdly. He cautions against fornication, a sin to whieh the inhabitants of 
Corinth were in a peculiar manner addicted. They had atemple among them 
dedicated to Venus, that is, to lust, with above a thousand priestesses belong- 
ing to it, allcommon prostitutes. How needful was a caution against fornica- 
tion to those who lived in so corrupt a city, and had been used to such a 
dissolution of manners? especially when they were under temptations to 
idolatry too, and spiritual whoredom did in many eases lead to bodily pros- 
titution. Most of the gods the heathens served were represented as very 
patterns of lewdness, and much lewdness was committed in the very worship 
of many of them. Many of the Jewish writers, and many Christians after 
them, think such worship was paid to Baal-peor; and that fornication was 
committed with the daughters of Moab, in the worship of that idol. They 
were enticed by these women both to spiritual and corporal whoredom, first 
to feast on the sacrifice, if not to do more beastly facts in honour of the idol, 
and then to defile themselves with strange flesh, Num. xxv., which brought on 
a plague that in one day slew twenty-three thousand, besides those which fell 
by the hand of public justice. Note, Whoremongers and adulterers God will 
judge, in whatever external relation they may stand to him, and whatever 
outward privileges he may bestow upon them. Let us fear the sins of Israel if 
we would shun their plagues. 

Fourthly. He warns us against tempting “ Christ, as some of them tempted, 
and were destroyed of serpents,” ver. 9, or provoking bim to jealousy, ver. 22. 
He was with the church in the wilderness. He was the angel of the covenant 
that went before them. But he was greatly grieved and provoked by them 
many ways. “They spoke against him and Moses, Wherefore have ye brought 
us out of Egypt to die in the wilderness?” for which reason God sent fiery 
serpents among them, Num. xxi. 5, 6, by which many of them were stung 
mortally; and it is but just to fear that such as tempt Christ under the present 
dispensation should be left by him in the power of the old serpent. 

Pifthly. He warns against murmuring. “Neither murmur ye, as some of | 
them also murmured, and were destroyed of the destroyer,” ver. 10; by a 
destroying angel, an executioner of Divine vengeance. They quarrelied with 
God, and murmured against Moses his minister, when any difficulties pressed 
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them. When they met with discouragements in the yey to Canaan they were 
very apt to fly in the face of their leaders, were for displacing them, and going 
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| back to Egypt under the conduct of others of their own choosing. Somewhat 
like this seems to have been the case of the Corinthians. They murmured 
against Paul, and in him against Christ, and seem to have set up other teachers 
that would indulge and soothe them in their inclinations, and in a revolt to 
idolatry. Rather let them feast on idol sacrifices than bear the reproach, 
or expose themselves to the ill-will, of heathen neighbours, Such conduct was 
very provoking to God, and was likely to bring upon them swift destruction, 
as it did on the Israelites, Num. xiv. 37. Note, Murmuring against Divine 
disposals and commands is a sin that greatly provokes, especially when it 
grows to such a head as to issue in apostacy, and arevolt from him and his 
good ways. a 

The apostle to these particular cautions, 1, Subjoins a more general one, 
ver. 11, “All these things happened to them for ensamples, and were written 
for our admonition.” Not only the laws and ordinances of the Jews, but the 
providences of God towards them, were typical. Their sins against God, and 
backslidings from him, were typical of the infidelity of many under the Gospel. 
God’s judgments on them were types of spiritual judgments now. Their 
exclusion from the earthly Canaan typified the exclusion of many under the 
Gospel out of the heavenly Canaan for their unbelief. Their history was 
written to bea standing monitory to the church, even under the last and most 
perfect dispensation. “'T’o us on whom the end of the world is come;” the 
concluding period of God’s gracious government over men. Note, Nothing in 
Scripture is written in vain. God had wise and gracious purposes towards us 
in leaving the Jewish history upon record, and it is our wisdom and duty to 
receive instruction from it. Upon this hint the apostle grounds a caution; 
ver. 12 ,“ Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” Note, 
Others’ harms should be cautions to us. He that thinks he stands should not 
be confident and secure, but upon his guard. Others have fallen, and so may 
we. And then we are most likely to fall when we are most confident of our 
own strength, and thereupon most apt to be secure, and off our guard, Dis- 
trust of himself, putting him at once upon vigilance and dependence on God, is 
the Christian’s best security against all sin. Note, He who thinks he stands is 
not like to keep his footing if he fears no fall, nor guards against it. God hath 
not promised to keep us from falling if we do not look to ourselves. His pro- 
tection supposes our own care and caution. 

But to this word of caution he, 2. Adds a word of comfort, ver. 13. Though 
it is displeasing to God for us to presume, it is not pleasing to him for us to 
despair; if the former be a great sin, the latter is far from being innocent. 
Though we must fear, and take heed lest we fall, yet should we not be ter- 
rified and amazed; for either our trials will be proportioned to our strength 
or strength shall be supplied in proportion to our temptations. We live indeed 
in a tempting world, where we are compassed about with snares. Every place, 
condition, relation, employment, and enjoyment abounds with them; yet what 
comfort may we fetch from such a passage? For, Ist. “ No temptation,” saith 
the apostle, “hath yet taken you, but such as is common to man,” what is 
humane, that is, such as you may expect from men of such principles as 
heathens, and such power; or else such as is common to mankind in the present 
state; or else such as the spirit and resolution of mere men may bear you 
through, [though not without the grace of God.] Note, The trials of common 
Christians are but common trials; others have the like burthens and the like 
temptations. What they bear up under and break through we may also. 2nd. 
“God is faithful.” Though Satan be a_ deceiver, God is true. Men may be 
false, and the world may be false, but God is faithful, and our strength and 
security isin him. He keepeth his covenant, and will never fail the filial hope 
and trust of his children. 3rd. He is wise as well as faithful, and will propor- 
tion our burthen to our strength, [already given;] “ He will not suffer us to be 
tempted above what we are able.” He knows what we can bear, and what we 
can bear up against, [give more grace;] and he will in his wise providence 
either proportion our temptations to our strength or make us able to grapple 
with them. He will take care that we be not overcome, if we rely upon him, and 
resolve to approve ourselves faithful to him. We need not perplex ourselves 
with the difficulties in our way, when God will take care that they shall not 
be too great for us to encounter, especially, 4th. When he will make them to 
issue well. ‘He will make a way to escape,” that is, either the trial itself, or 
at least the mischief of it. There is no valley so dark but he can find a way 
through it; no affliction so grievous but he can prevent or remove, or enable 
us to support, and in the end overrule to our advantage. [God’s people have 
a High Priest, who is touched with a feeling of their infirmities. ] 

And upon this argument he, 3. Grounds another caution against idolatry. 
““ Wherefore, my dearly beloved, flee from idolatry.” Observe, Ist. How he 
addresses them: “ My dearly beloved.” It is out of tender affection to them 
that he presses this advice upon them. 2nd. The matter of this advice. “ Flee 
idolatry.” Shun it, and all approaches towards it. Idolatry is the most 
heinous injury and affront to the true God; it is transferring his worshi 
and honour toarival. 3rd. The ground of this advice. Seeing you have suc 
encouragement to trust God and be faithful, do you approve yourselves men; 
be not shaken by any discouragements your heathen enemies may lay before 
you. God will succour and assist, help you in your trials and help you out of 
them; and therefore be not guilty of any idolatrous compliances. Note, We 
have all the encouragement. in the world to flee sin, and prove faithful to God; 
we cannot fall by a temptation if we cleave fast to him. ) 


15 I speak as to wise men; judge ye what I say. 
16 The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the 
communion of the blood of Christ? The bread 
which we break, is it not the communion of the 
body of Christ? 17 For we being many are one 
bread, and one body: for we are all partakers of 
that one bread. 18 Behold Israel after the flesh: 
are not they which eat of the sacrifices partakers of 
the altar? 19 What say I then? that the idol is 
any thing, or that which is offered in sacrifice to 
idols is any thing? 20 But J say, that the things 
which the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils, 
and not to God: and I would not that ye should 


have fellowship with devils. 21 Ye cannot drink 
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the cup of the Lord, and the cup of devils: ye 
cannot be partakers of the Lord’s table, and of the 
table of devils. 22 Do we provoke the Lord to 
jealousy ¢ are we stronger than he? 


In this passage the apostle urges the general caution against idolatry, in the 
particular case of eating the heathen sacrifices as such, and out of any religious 
respect to the idol to whom they were sacrificed. 

First. He prefaces his argument with an appeal to their own reason and 
judgment. “I speak to wise men, judge ye what I say,” ver. 15, as if he had 
said, You are great pretenders to wisdom, to close reasoning and argument, 
Tecan leave it with your own reason and conscience whether I do not argue 
justly. Note, It is no dishonour to an inspired teacher, nor disadvantage to his 
argument, to appeal for the truth of it to the reason and consciences of his 
hearers; it comes upon them with the greater force when it comes with this 
conviction. Paul, an inspired apostle, would yet in some cases leave it with 
the Corinthians to judge whether what he taught was not conformable to their 
own light and sense. 

Secondly. He lays down his argument for the Lord’s supper. 
which we bless, is it not the communion of the blood of Christ? The bread 
which we break, is it not the communion of the body of Christ?” Is not this 
sacred rite an instrument of communion of God? Do we not therein profess 
to be in friendship, and to have fellowship with them? Is it not a token 
whereby we professedly hold communion with Christ, whose body was broken 
and blood shed to procure remission of our sins and the favour of God? And 
can we be in alliance [union] with Christ, or friendship [covenant] with God, 
without being devoted to him? In short, the Lord’s supper is a feast on the 
sacrificed body and blood of our Lord, epulum ea oblatis. And to eat of the 
feast is to partake of the sacrifice, and so to be his guests to whom the sacrifice 
was offered, and this in token of friendship with him. ‘Thus, to partake of the 
Lord’s table is to profess ourselves his [accepted] guests and covenant people. 
This is the very purpose and intention of this symbolical eating and drinking. 
It is holding communion with God, and partaking of those privileges, and pro- 
fessing ourselves under those obligations, which result from the death and 
[atoning] sacrifice of Christ; and this in conjunction with all true Christians, 
with whom we have communion also in this ordinance. ‘ Because the bread is 
one, we, being many, are one body, for we are made partakers of one bread,’ or 
loaf, ver. 17; which I think is thus more truly rendered: By partaking of one 
broken loaf, the emblem of our Saviour’s broken body, who is the only true 
bread that came down from heaven, we coalesce into one body, [profess to] 
become members of him and one another. ‘Those who truly partake by faith 
have this communion with Christ and one another; and those who eat the out- 
ward elements make profession of having this communion, of belonging to God, 
and the blessed fraternity of his people and worshippers. This is the true 
meaning of this holy rite. 

Thirdly. He confirms this from the Jewish worship and customs. “ Behold 
Israel after the flesh; are not they which eat of the sacrifices partakers of the 
altar?” that is, of the sacrifices offered upon it. Those who were admitted 
to eat of the offerings were esteemed to partake of the sacrifice itself as made 
for them, and to be sanctioned thereby, and therefore sure to worship God 
and be inalliance or covenant with him, even the God of [srael, to whom the 
sacrifice was made. This was asymbol or token of holding communion with 
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him. 

Fourthly. He applies this to the argument against feasting with idolaters on 
their sacrifices, and to prove them that do so idolaters. This he does, 1. By 
allowing the principle on which they would argue it to be lawful; namely, that 
an idol was nothing. Many of them were nothing at all, none of them had any 
divinity in them; what was sacrificed to idols was nothing, no way changed 
from what it was before, but was every whit_as fit for food, considered in itself. 
They indeed seem to argue that, because an idol was nothing, what was offered 
was no sacrifice, but common and ordinary food, of which they might therefore 
eat with as littlescruple. Now the apostle allows that the food was not changed 
as to its nature, was as fit to be eaten as common food, where it was set before 
any who knew not of its having been offered to an idol; but, 2. He proves 
that eating it as part of a heathen sacrifice was, Ist. A partaking with them 
in their idolatry. It was having fellowship with devils, [certainly not fallen 
angels, for to these the Gentiles did not sacrifice, but supposed supernatural 
beings of various orders, to whom they ascribed the most diabolical passions 
and acts, evil demons; all heathen worship was a work of Satan;] because 
what the Gentiles sacrificed they sacrificed to devils; and to feast with them 
upon these sacrifices was to partake in the sacrifice, and therefore to worship 
the god to whom it was made, and have fellowship or communion with him, 
just as he who eats the Lord’s supper is supposed to partake in the Christian 
sacrifice, or as they which ate the Jewish sacrifices did partake of what was 
offered on their altar. But heathens sacrificed to devils; therefore do not 
feast on their sacrifices, doing it as a_token of your having fellowship with 
the demons to whom they are offered. [I would not have you be in com- 
munion with devils. 2nd. It was a virtual renouncing of Christianity. SVG 
cannot drink the cup of the Lord and the cup of devils. Ye cannot be par- 
takers of the Lord’s table and of the table of devils,” ver. 21. To partake of this 
Christian feast was to have communion with Christ; to partake of the feasts 
made out of honour to the heathen idols, and made of things sacrificed to them, 
was to haye communion with devils. Now this was to compound contraries ; 
it was by no means consistent. Communion with Christ and communion with 
the devil could never be had at once; one must be renounced if the other was 
maintained. He who held communion with Christ must renounce that with 
devils; he that held communion with devils must by that very deed renounce 
communion with Christ. And what a manifest self-contradiction must that 
man’s conduct be that would partake of the Lord’s table, and yet partake of 
the table of demons. God and mammon can never be served together, nor 
fellowship be at once had with Christ and Satan. Those who communicate 
with devils must virtually renounce Christ. ‘Chis may also intimate that such 
as indulze-themselves in gluttony or drunkenness, and by so doing make their 
own table the table of devils, or keep up fellowship with Satan by a course of 
known and wilful wickedness, cannot partake truly of the cup and table of the 
Lord. ‘They may use the sign, but do not the thing signified thereby; for a 
man ean never be at once in communion with Christ and his church and yet in 
fellowship with Satan. Note, How much reason have we to look to it, that 
every sin, an idol, be renounced by us, when we eat and drink at the Lord’s 
table. ; 

Fifthly. He warns them upon the whole against such idolatry, by signifying 
to them that God is a jealous God; ver. 22, “Do we provoke the Lord to 
jealousy? are we stronger than he?” It is very likely many among the 
Corinthians made light of being at these heathen feasts, and thought there 
was no harm in it; but the apostle bids them beware. The reason with which 
the second commandment is enforced is, “Tam a jealous God.” God cannot 
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endure a rival in matter of worship, nor give his glory, nor suffer it iv 

to another. They that have fellowship with other ae provoke him . be rete 
Deu. xxxii. 16; and before this be done persons should consider whether they 
are stronger than he. It is a dangerous thing to provoke God’s anger, unless 
we could withstand his power. But who can stand before him when he is 
angry? Nah.i.6. ‘This should be considered by all who continue in the love 
and liking of sin, and in league with it, whilst yet they profess to keep up com- 
munion with Christ. Is not this the way to provoke his jealousy a indigna- 
tion? Note, Attention to the greatness of God’s power should restrain us 
from provoking his jealousy, from doing any thing to displease him. Shall we 
rouse almighty wrath? and how shall we withstand it? Are we a match for 
God? Pe Ae ron Lng ota? oF pen ok We And if not, shall we arm it 
against us, by provoking him to jealousy? s fe i 
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23 All things are lawful for me, but all things are 


not expedient: all things are lawful for me, but all 
things edify not. 24 Let no man seek his own, but 
every man another’s wealth. 25 Whiatsoever is sold 
in the shambles, that eat, asking no question for 
conscience sake: 26 For the earth zs the Lord’s, 


and the fulness thereof. 27 If any of them that 


believe not bid you to a feast, and ye be disposed to 
go; whatsoever is set before you, eat, asking no 
question for conscience sake. 28 But if any man 
say unto you, This is offered in sacrifice unto idols, 
eat not for his sake that shewed it, and for con- 
science sake: for the earth zs the Lord’s, and the 
fulness thereof: 29 Conscience, I say, not thine 
own, but of the other: for why is my liberty judged 
of another man’s conscience? 30 For if I by grace 
be a partaker, why am I evil spoken of for that for 
which I give thanks? 381 Whether therefore ye 
eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God. 32 Give none offence, neither to the 
Jews, nor to the Gentiles, nor to the church of God: 
33 Even as I please all men in all things, not seek- 
ing mine own profit, but the profit of many, that 
they may be saved. 


_In this passage the apostle shews in what instances, notwithstanding, Chris- 
tians might lawfully eat of what had been sacrificed to idols. They must not 
eat it out of religious respect to the idol, nor go into his temple, and holda 
feast there, upon what they knew was an idol sacrifice, nor perhaps out of the 
temple, if they knew it was a feast held upon a sacrifice; but there were cases 
wherein they might eat what had been offered without sin. Some such the 
apostle here instances in; but, 

First. Gives a caution against abusing our liberty in lawful things. That 
may be lawful which is not expedient, which will not edify; but a Christian 
must not barely consider what is law ful, but what is expedient, and for the use 
of edification. A private Christian should do so even in his private conduct. 
He must not seek his own only, but his neighbour’s wealth, [not in the original. ] 
He must be concerned not to hurt his neighbour, nay, he must be concerned to 
promote his welfare, and must consider how to act so as that he may help others, 
and not hinder them in their holiness, comfort, or salvation. They who allow 
themselves in every thing not plainly sinful in itself will often run into what is 
evil by accident, [a sinful carelessness,] and do much mischief to others. Every 
thing lawful in itself to be done is not therefore lawfully done. Circumstances 
may make that sin which in itself is none; and these must be weighed, and the 
expedience of an action, and its tendency to edification, must be considered 
before it be done. Note, The [spiritual] welfare of others, as well as our 
own convenience, must be consulted in many things we do, if we would do 
them well. 

Secondly. He tells them that what was sold in the shambles they might eat 
without asking questions. The priest’s share of heathen sacrifices was thus 
frequently offered to sale after it had been offered in the temple. Now the 
apostle tells them they need not be so scrupulous as to ask the butcher in the 
market whether the meat he sold had been offered to an idol; it was there sold 
as common food, and as such might be bought and used. “ For the earth is the 
Lord’s, and the fulness thereof,” ver. 26; and the fruit and products of the 
earth were designed by him, the great Proprietor, for the use and subsistence 
of mankind, and more especially of his own children and servants. “ Every 
creature of God is good, and nothing to be refused, if it be received with 
thanksgiving ; for it is sanctified by the word of God and prayer,” 1 Zim. iv. 45 
“To the pure all things are pure,” Jit. i. 15, Note, Though it is sinful to use 
any food in an idolatrous manner, it is no sin atter such abuse to apply it ma 
holy manner to its common use. 

hirdly. He adds, that if they were invited by any heathen acquaintance to 
a feast, they might go and eat what was set before eS without asking ques- 
tions, ver. 27; nay, though they knew things sacrificed to idols were served up 
at such entertainments, as well as sold in the shambles. Note, The apostle 
doth not prohibit their going to a feast upon the invitation of them that 
believed not. ‘Chere is a civility owing even to infidels and heathens. Chris- 
tianity does by no means bind us up from the common offices of humanity, 
or allow us in an uncourteous behaviour to any of our own kind, however they 
may differ from us in religious sentiments or practices. And when Christians 
were invited to :east with infidels, [then the bulk of the population, | they were 
not to ask needless questions about the food set before them, but eat without 
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Needless inquiries might perplex their minds and consciences, for 
which reason they were to be avoided. Any thing fit to be eaten that was set 
before them as acommon entertainment they might lawfully eat. And why, 
then, should they scrupulously inquire whether what was set before them had 
been sacrificed? It is to be understood of civil feasting, not religious; for 
these last among the heathens were feasts upon their sacrifices, which he had 
condemned before as a participation in their idolatrous worship. Ata common 
feast they might expect common food, and they needed not to move scruples 
in their own minds, whether what was set before them was otherwise or no. 
Note, Though Christians should be very careful to know and understand their 
duty, yet should they not, by needless inquiries, perplex themselves. 

Fourthly. Yet even at such an entertainment, he adds, if any should say it 
was athing that had been offered to idols, they should refrain; “ Eat not, for 
his sake that shewedit, and for conscience sake.” Whether it were the master 
of the feast or any of the guests,—whether it were spoken in the hearing of all, 
or whispered in the ear,—they should refrain for his sake who suggested this 
to them, whether he were an infidel or an infirm Christian; and for conscience 
sake, out of regard to conscience, that they might shew a regard to it in them- 
selves, and keep up aregard to it in others. ‘This he backs with the same rea- 
son as the former: ‘ For the earth is the Lord’s.” There is food enough provided 
py our common Lord, of which we may eat without seruple. Note, The same 
doctrine may be variously improved, as here: “ The earth is the Lord’s,” there- 
fore you may eat anything without scruple that is set before you as common 
food. And yet, because the earth is the Lord’s, eat nothing that will give offence, 
lay a stumblingblock before others, and encourage some in idolatry, or tempt 
others to eat when they are not clear in their own mind that it is lawful, 
and so sin and wound their own consciences. Note, Christians should be very 
cautious of doing what may thus prejudice the consciences of others and 
weaken their authority with them, which is by all means to be kept up, [while 
they labour prayerfully to enlighten weak consciences. } 2 

Fifthly. He urges them to refrain where they will give offence, whilst yet he 
allows it lawful to eat what was set before them as common food, though it 
had been offered in sacrifice. Another man’s conscience is no measure to our 
conduct. What he thinks unlawful is not thereby made unlawful to me, but 
may be a matter of liberty still; and as long as Ll own God as the giver of my 
food, and render him thanks for it, it is very unjust to reproach me for using 
it. This must be understood abstracted from the scandal given, by eating in 
the circumstance mentioned; though some understand it to mean, Why should 
I, by using the liberty I have, give occasion to those who are scandalised to 
speak evil of me? according to that advice of the apostle, om. xiv. 16, “* Let 
not your good be evil spoken of.” Note, Christians should take care not to use 
their liberty to the hurt of others, nor their own reproach. 

Sixthly. The apostle takes occasion from this discourse to lay down a general 
rule for Christians’ conduct, and apply it to this particular case, ver. 31, 32, 
namely, that in eating and drinking, and in all_we do, we should aim at the 
glory of God, at pleasing and honouring him. This is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of practical godliness. The great end of all practical religion must direct 
us, where particular and express rules are wanting. Nothing must be done 
against the glory of God, and the good of our neighbours connected with it. 
Nay, the tendency of our behaviour to the common good, and the credit of our 
holy religion, should give direction to it. And, therefore, nothing should be 
done by us to offend any, whether Jew, or Gentile, or the church, ver. 32. ‘The 
Jews should not be unnecessarily grieved or prejudiced, who have such abhor- 
rence of idols, that they reckon everything offered to them thereby defiled, and 
that it will pollute and render culpable all who partake of it. Nor should 
heathens be countenanced in their idolatry by any behaviour of ours, which 
they may construe as homage or honour done to their idols. [How sinful then 
are public compliances with idolatrous practices in any part of the world!] 
Nor young converts from Gentilism take any encouragement from our conduct, 
to retain any veneration for the heathen gods and worship which they have 
renounced. Nor should we do anything that might be a means to pervert any 
members of the church from their Christian profession or practice. Our own 
humour and appetite must not determine our practice, but the honour of God, 
and the good and edification of the church. We should not so much consult 
our own pleasure and interest as the advancement of the kingdom of God 
among men. Note, A Christian should be a man devoted to God, and of a 
publie spirit, [rather, the spirit of Christ.] 

Seventhly. He presses all upon them by his own example. “Even as I please 
all men” (or study to do it) “in all things,” (that I lawfully can,) “not seeking 
mine own profit, but that of many, that they may be saved,” ver. 33. Note, A 
preacher may press his advice home with boldness and authority when he can 
enforce it with his own example. He is most likely to promote a public spirit 
in others who ean give evidence of it in himself. And it is highly commendable 
in a minister to neglect his own advantages, that he may promote the salvation 
of his hearers. This shews that he hath a spirit suitable to his function, [an 
unction of the Spirit.] It is a station for [the highest] public usefulness, and 
can never be faithfully discharged by a man of a narrow spirit and selfish prin- 
ciples, [a man unrenewed. | 


CHAPTER XI. 


In this chapter the apostle blames, and endeavours to rectify, some great indecencies and 
manifest disorders in the church of Corinth. As, I. The misconduct of their women 
(some of whom seem to have been inspired) in the public assembly, who laid by their 
veils, the common token of subjection to their husbands in that part of the world. 
This behaviour he reprehends, requires them to keep veiled, asserts the superiority of 
the husband, yet so as to remember the husband that both were made for mutual help 
and comfort, ver. 1—16. II. He blames them for their discord, riot, and neglect and 
contempt of the poor at the Lord’s supper, ver. 17—22. III. To rectify these scandal- 
ous disorders, he sets before them the nature and intention of this holy institution, 
directs them how they should attend on it, and warns them of the danger of a conduct 
so indecent as theirs, and of all unworthy receiving, ver. 23—84. 
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EE ye followers of me, even 
as I also am of Christ. 2 
-« Now I praise you, brethren, 
4 that ye remember me in all 
y things, and keep the ordi- 
5° nances, as I delivered them 
to you. 38 But I would 
\\ have you know, that the 
Joos, head of every man is Christ; 
: 7IXS and the head of the woman 
ts the man; and the head of Christ is God. 4 
Every man praying or prophesying, having Ais head 
covered, dishonoureth his head. 5 But every wo- 
man that prayeth or prophesieth with her head un- 
covered dishonoureth her head: for that is even all 
one as if she were shaven. 6 For if the woman be 
not covered, let her also be shorn: but if it be a 
shame for a woman to be shorn or shaven, let her be 
covered. 7 For aman indeed ought not to cover 


| his head, forasmuch as he is the image and glory of 


8 


God: but the woman is the glory of the man. 


| For the man is not of the woman; but the woman 
| 
of the man. 


9 Neither was the man created for 
the woman; but the woman for the man. 10 For 
this cause ought the woman 
to have power on her head 
because of the angels. 11 


man without the woman, 
neither the woman without 
the man, in the Lord. 12 
For as the woman is of the 
man, even so zs the man also 
by the woman; but all things 
of God. 13 Judge in your- 
selves: is it comely that a 
woman pray unto God un- 
covered? 14 Doth not even 
nature itself teach you, that, 
if a man have long hair, it is "0M" 0 /=s =ssseee 
ashame unto him? 15 But if a woman have long 
hair, it is a glory to her: for her hair is given her 
for a covering. 16 But if any man seem to be 
contentious, we have no such custom, neither the 
churches of God. 


Paul, having answered the cases put to him, proceeds in this chapter to the 


redress of grievances. he first verse of the chapter is put, by those who 
divided the epistle into chapters, as a preface to the rest of the epistle, but 
seems to have been amore proper close to the last, in which he had enforced 


_ the cautions he had given against the abuse of liberty by his own example, 


GREEK WOMEN SACRIFICING UNCOVERED.—Vver. 5, 
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ment; and the way of speaking in the next verse looks like a transition to 
another. But, whether it more properly belongs to this or the last chapter, it 
is plain from it, that Paul not only preached such doctrine as they ought to 
believe, but led such a life as they ought to imitate. “Be ye followers of me,” is, 
Be imitators of me, live as you see me live. Note, Ministers are likely to 


preach most to the purpose when they can press their hearers to follow their | 


example. Yet would not Paul be followed blindly neither. He encourages 
neither implicit faith nor obedience; he would be followed himself no farther 
than he followed Christ. Christ's pattern is a copy without a blot, so is no 
man’s else. Note, We should follow no leader farther than he follows 
Christ. Apostles should be left by us when they deviate from the example 
of their Master. He passes next to reprehend and reform an_ indecency 
among them, of which the women were more especially guilty. Concerning 
which, observe, 

First. How he prefaceth it. He begins with a commendation of what was 
praiseworthy in them; ver. 2, “I praise you, that you remember me in all 
things, and keep the ordinances as | delivered them to you.” Many of them, 
it is probable, did this in the strictest sense of the expression; and he takes 
occasion from thence to address the body of the church under this good 
character; and the body might, in the main, have continued to observe the 
ordinances and institutions of Christ, though in some things they deviated from 
and corrupted them. Note, That when we reprove what is amiss in any, it is 
very prudent and fit to commend what is goodin them. It will shew that the 
reproof is not from ill-will, and a humour of censuring and finding fault ; and it 
will therefore procure the more regard to it. 

Secondly. He lays a foundation for his future reprehension by asserting the 
superiority of the man over the woman. “I would have you know that the 
head of every man is Christ, and the head of the woman is the man, and the 
head of Christ is God.” Christ, in his mediatorial character and glorified 
humanity, is at the head of mankind. He is not only first of the kind, but Lord 
and Sovereign, [over all; a doctrine which cannot be set aside without shaking 
the whole gospel system.] ‘“‘He has a name above every name;” though in 
this high office and authority he has a superior, God being his head. And as 
God is the head of Christ, [in his glory and humanity,] and Christ the head of 
the whole human kind, so the man is the head of the two sexes. Not indeed 
with such dominion as Christ has over the kind, or God has over the man 
Christ Jesus; but a superiority and headship he has. And the woman should 
be in subjection, and not assume or usurp the man’s place. This is the situation 
in which God has placed her, and for that reason she should have a mind suited 
to her rank, and not do anything that looks like an affectation of changing 

laces. Somewhat like this the women of the church of Corinth seem to have 

een guilty of, who were under inspiration, and prayed and prophesied even in 
their assemblies, ver. 5. It is indeed an apostolical canon, that the women 
should keep silence in the churches, ch. xiv. 34; 1 Tim. ii. 12; which some 
understand without limitation, as if a woman under inspiration also must keep 
silence, which seems very well to agree with the connexion of the apostle’s 
‘discourse, ch. xiv. Others with a limitation: though a woman might not from 
her own abilities pretend to teach, or so much as question and debate anything 
in the church, yet, when under inspiration, the case was altered, she had liberty 
to speak. Or, though she might not preach, even by inspiration, because 
teaching is the business of a superior, yet she might pray or utter hymns by 
inspiration, even in the public assembly; she did not shew any affectation of 
superiority over the man by such acts of public worship. It is plain the apostle 
doth not in this place prohibit the thing, but the manner of doing it; and yet he 
might utterly disallow the thing, and lay an unlimited restraint on the women, | 
in another part of the epistle. These things are not contradictory. It is to his! 
present purpose to reprehend the manner wherein the women prayed and pro- 
phesied in the church, without determining in this place whether they did well 
or ill in praying or prophesying. Note, The manner of doing a thing enters into 
the morality of it. We must not only be concerned to do good, but that the 
good we do be well done. . 7 

Thirdly. The thing he reprehends is the woman’s praying or prophesying 
uncovered, or the man’s doing either covered, ver. 4,5. ‘T'o understand this, 
it must be observed, that it was a signification either of shame or subjection 
for persons to be veiled or covered in the Eastern countries, contrary to 
the custom of ours, where the being bareheaded betokens subjection, and 
being covered superiority and dominion. And this will help us better to 
understand, F : * 

Fourthly. The reasons on which he grounds his reprehension. _ 1. ‘*’The man 
that prays or prophesies with his head covered dishonoureth his head,” namely, 
Christ the head of every man, ver. 3, by appearing in a habit unsuitable to the 
rank in which God has placed him. Note, We should even in our dress and 
habit avoid everything that may dishonour Christ. “The woman,” on the other 
hand, “ who prays or prophesies with her head uncovered, dishonoureth her 
head,” namely, the man, ver. 3._ She appears in the dress of her superior, and 
throws off the token of her subjection; and she might with equal decency cut 
her hair short, or cut it close, the common dress of the manin that age. This 
would be in a manner to declare that she was desirous of changing sexes; a ma- 
nifest affectation of that superiority which God had conferred on the other sex. 
And this was properly the fault of these prophetesses in the church of Corinth. 
It was doing a thing which in that age of the world betokened superiority, 
and therefore a tacit claim of what did not belong to them, but the other sex. 
Note, The sexes should not affect to change places. The order in which Divine 
wisdom has placed persons and things is best and fittest; to endeavour to mend 
it is to destroy all order, and introduce confusion. Women should keep to the 
rank God has chosen for them, and not dishonour their head, for this in the 
result is to dishonour God. If she was made out of the man, and for the man, 
and made to be the glory of the man, she should do nothing, especially in public, 
that looks like a wish of having this order inverted. 2. Another reason against 
this conduct was, that “the man is the image and glory of God,” the represen- 
tative of that glorious dominion and headship which God has over the world. 
It is the man who is set at the head of this lower creation, and therein bears the 
resemblance of God. ‘The woman,” on the other hand, “is the glory of the 
man,” ver. 7. She is his representative. Not but she has dominion over the 
inferior creatures, as she is a partaker of human nature, and so far is God's 
representative too, but it is at second hand. She is the image of God, inasmuch 
as she is the image of the man. “For the man was not made out of the woman, 
but the woman out of the man,” ver. 8. The man was first made, and made 
head of tlie creation here below, and therein the image of the Divine dominion; 
and the woman was made out of the man, and shone with a reflection of his 
glory, being made superior to the other creatures here below, but in subjection 
to her husband, and deriving that honour from him out of whom she was made. 
3. “'The woman was made for the man,” to be his help-meet, “and not the man 
for the woman.” She was naturally therefore made subject to him, because 
made for him, for his use, and help, and comfort. And she who was intended 
to be always in subjection to the man should do nothing in Christian assemblies 
that looked like an affectation of equality. 4, “She ought to have power on her 
head, because of the angels.” EW SEs ree is, a veil, [the Greek word is not 

‘ 
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“Be ye followers of me, as I also am of Christ,” ver. 1, fitly closes this argu- || 
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used in this sense in any other passage, but commentators, ancient and modern 
agree generally in assigning to it this meaning here;] the token, not of her 
having power or superiority, but being under the power of her husband, and 
subject to him, and inferior to the other sex. Rebecca, when she met Ysaac 
and was delivering herself into his possession, put on her veil in token of her 


| subjection, Gen. xxiv. 65. Thus would the apostle have the women appear in 


Christian assemblies, even though they spake there by inspiration, “because of 
the angels;” that is, say some, because of the evil angels. “The woman was 
first in the transgression, being deceived by the devil,” 1 Tim. ii. 11, which 
increased her subjection to the man, Gen. iii. 16. Now, because evil angels will 
be sure to mix in all Christian assemblies, therefore should women wear the 
tokens of their shamefacedness and subjection, which in that age and country 
was a veil. Others say, because of the good angels. Jews and Christians have 
had an opinion, that these ministering spirits are many of them present in their 
assemblies. ‘Their presence should restrain Christians from all indecencies in 
the worship of God. [Other commentators understand by angels, messengers or 
spies sent by heathen authorities into the Christian assemblies; others think 
that by angels are meant the ministers. All these senses the Greek word will 
bear, but the second given above is now generally received.] Note, We should 
learn from all to carry it in the public assemblies of Divine worship so as to 
express a reverence for God, anda content and satisfaction with that rank in 
which he has placed us. 

Fifthly. He thinks fit to guard his argument with a caution, lest the inference 
be carried too far, ver. 11, 12; “ Nevertheless, neither is the man without the 
woman, nor the woman without the man in the Lord.” They were made for 
one another. “It is not good for him to be alone,” Gen. ii. 18; and therefore 
was a woman made, and made for the man; and the man was intended to be 
a comfort, and help, and defence to the woman, though not so directly and 
immediately made for her. ‘They were made to be a mutual comfort and 
blessing ; not one a slave, and the other a tyrant. ‘ Both were to be one flesh,” 
Gen. ii. 24; and this for the propagation of a race of mankind. They are reci- 
procal instruments of each other’s production. As the woman was first formed 
out of the man, the man is ever since propagated by the woman, ver. 12; all by 
the Divine wisdom and power of the First Cause so ordaining it. The authority 
and subjection should be no greater than is suitable to two in such near relation 
and close union to each other. Note, As it is the will of God that the woman 
know her place, so it is his will also that the man abuse not his power. 

Sixthly. He enforces his argument from the natural covering provided for the 
woman, ver. 13—15; “‘ Judge in yourselves,’ consult your own reason, hearken 
to what nature suggests, “is it comely for a woman to pray to God uncovered?” 
Should there not not be a distinction kept up between the sexes in the wearing 
their hair, since nature has made one? Is it not a distinction which custom has 
kept up among all civilized nations? The woman's hair is a natural covering, 
to wear it long is a glory to her; but for a man to have long hair, or cherish it, 
is atoken of softness and effeminacy, Note, It should be our concern, especially 
in Christian and religious assemblies, to make no breach upon the rules of 
natural decency. 

Seventhly. He sums up all, by referring those who were contentious to the 
usages and customs of the churches, ver. 16. Custom is in a great measure the 
tule of decency. And the common practice of the churches is what he would 
have them govern themselves by. He does not silence the contentious by mere 
authority, but lets them know that they would appear to the world as very odd 
and singular in their humour, if they would quarrel for a custom to which all 
the churches of Christ were at that time utter strangers, or against a custom in 
which they all concurred, and that upon the foot of natural decency. It was 
the common usage of the churches for women to appear in public assemblies 
and join in public worship, veiled, and it was ianifostly decent that they should 
do so. ‘They must be very contentious indeed who would quarrel with this 
custom, and lay it aside. 


17 Now in this that I declare unto you I praise 
you not, that ye come together not for the better, 
but for the worse. 18 For first of all, when ye 
come together in the church, I hear that there be 
divisions among you; and I partly believe it. 19 
For there must be also heresies among you, that 
they which are approved may be made manifest 


among you. 20 When ye come together therefore 


into one place, ¢hzs is not to eat the Lord’s supper. 
21 For in eating every one taketh before other his 
own supper: and one is hungry, and another is 
drunken. 22 What? have ye not houses to eat 
and to drink in? or despise ye the church of God, 
and shame them that have not? What shall I say to 
you? shall I praise you in this? I praise you not. 


In this passage the apostle sharply rebukes them for much greater disorders 
than the former, in their partaking of the Lord’s supper, which was commonly 
done in the first ages, as the ancients tell us, with a love feast annexed, which 

ave occasion to the scandalous disorders which the apostle here reprehends, 
Soncerning which, observe, 3 Res : 

First. ‘he manner in which he introduces his charge. “ Now in this that I 
declare to you, | praise you not,” ver. 17. I cannot commend, but must blame 
and condemn you. It is plain, from the beginning of the chapter, that he was 
willing and pleased to commend, as far as he could. But such scandalous 
disorders, in so sacred an institution, as they were guilty of, called for a sharp 
reprehension. They quite turned the institution against itself, It was intended 
to make them better, to promote their spiritual interests, but it really made 
them worse. They came together, “not for the better, but for the worse.” 
Note, That the ordinances of Christ, if they do not make us better, will be very 
apt to make us worse; if they do not do cur souls good, they may do us harm 3 
if they do not melt and mend, they will harden. Corruptions will be confirmed 
in us, if the proper means do not work a cure of them, | : 

Secondly. He enters upon his charge against them in more particulars than 
one. 1. He tells them, that upon coming together they fell into divisions, 
schisms, cxiouata. Instead of concurring unanimously in celebrating the ordi- 
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nance, they fell a quarrelling with one another. Note, There may be schism 
where there is no separation of communion. Persons may come together in 
the came church, and sit down at the same table of the Lord, and yet be 
schismatics. Uncharitableness, alienation of affection, especially if it grows 
up to discord, and feuds and contentions, constitute schism. Christians may 
separate from each other’s communion, and yet be charitable one towards 
another; they may continue in the same communion, and yet be uncharitable. 
This last is schism rather than the former. The apostle had heard a report of 
the Corinthians’ divisions, and he tells them he had too much reason to believe 
it; for, adds he, there must be heresies [parties or factions, perhaps separate 
bodies communicating apart from each _other,] also; not only quarrels, but, 
factions, and perhaps such corrupt opinions as strike at the foundation of 
Christianity, and all sound religion. Note, No marvel there should be breaches 
of Christian love in the churches, when such offences will come as shall make 
shipwreck of faith and a good conscience. Such offences must come. Not that 
men are necessitated to be guilty of them, but the event is certain; and God 
permits them, that they which are approved, such honest hearts as will bear 
the trial, may be set to view, and appear faithful by their constant adherence 
to the truths and ways of God, notwithstanding the temptations of seducers. 
Note, The wisdom of God can make the wickedness and errors of others a foil 
to the piety and integrity of the saints. 2. He charges them not only with 
discord and division, but with scandalous disorder. _“* For in eating, every one 
taketh before the other his own supper, and one is hungry, and another is 
drunken,” ver. 21. Heathens used to drink plentifully at their feasts upon their 
sacrifices. Many of the wealthier Corinthians seem to have taken the same 
liberty at the Lord’s table, or at least at their «yara, or love feasts, that were 
annexed to the supper. They would not stay for one another. The rich 
despised the poor, and ate and drank up the provisions themselves brought, 
before the poor were allowed to partake; and thus some wanted, whilst others 
had more than enough. This was profaning a sacred institution, and cor- 
rupting a Divine ordinance to the last degree. What was appointed to feed 
the soul was employed to feed their lusts and passions. What should have 
been a bond of mutual amity and affection was made an instrument of discord 
and disunion. The poor are deprived of the food prepared for them, and the 
rich turned a feast of charity into a debauch. This was scandalous irregu- 
larity. 

Thirdly. The apostle lays the blame of this conduct closely on them, 1. By 
telling them, that their conduct perfectly destroyed the purpose and use of 
such an institution. “This is not to eat the Lord’s supper,” ver. 20. It was 
coming to the Lord’s table, and not coming. They had as good have staid 
away. Thus to eat the outward elements was not to eat Christ’s body, Note, 
There is such a careless and irregular eating of the Lord’s supper which is as 
none at all; it will turn to no account, but to increase guilt. Such an eating 
was that of the Corinthians. Their practices were a direct contradiction to the 
purposes of this sacred institution. 2. Their conduct carried in it a contempt 
of God’s house, or of the church, ver. 22. If they had a mind to feast, they 
might do it at home in their own houses; but to come to the Lord’s table, and 
cabal and quarrel, and keep the poor from their share of the provision there 
made for them as well as the rich, was such an abuse of the ordinance, and such 
a contempt of the poorer members of the church more especially, as merited 
a very sharp rebuke. Such a behaviour tended much to the shame and dis- 
couragement of the poor, whose souls were as dear to Christ, and cost him as 
much, as those of the rich. Note, Common meals may be managed after a 
common manner, but religious feasts should be attended religiously. | Note 
also, That it is a heinous evil, and severely to be censured, for Christians 
to treat their fellow Christians with contempt and insolence, but especially at 
the Lord’s table. This is doing what they can to pour contempt on Divine 
ordinances; and we should look carefully to it, that nothing in our carriage at 
the Lord’s table haye the appearance of contemning so sacred an institution. 


23 For I have received of the Lord that which 
also I delivered unto you, That the Lord Jesus the 
same night in which he was betrayed took bread: 
24 And when he had given thanks, he brake 2, and 
said, Take, eat: this is my body, which is broken for 
you: this do in remembrance of me. 25 After the 
same manner also he took the cup, when he had sup- 
ped, saying, This cup is the new testament in my 
blood: this do ye, as oft as ye drink 2, in remem- 
brance of me. 26 For.as often as ye eat this bread, 
and drink this cup, ye do shew the Lord’s death till 
he come. 27 Wherefore whosoever shall eat this 
bread, and drink this cup of the Lord, unworthily, 
shall be guilty of the body and blood of the Lord. 
28 But let aman examine himself, and so let him 
sat of that bread, and drink of that cup. 29 For he 
that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and 
drinketh damnation to himself, not discerning the 
Lord’s body. 380 For this cause many are weak 
and sickly among you, and many sleep. 31 For if 
we would judge ourselves, we should not be judged. 
32 But when we are judged, we are chastened of 
the Lord, that we should not be condemned with 
the world. 33 Wherefore, my brethren, when ye 


come together to eat, tarry one for another. 34 
768 
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| food of souls. 
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And if any man hunger, let him eat at home; that 


ye come not together unto condemnation. And the 


rest will I set in order when I come. 


To rectify these gross corruptions and irregularities, the apostle sets the 
sacred institution here to view. ‘This should be the rule in the reformation of 
all abuses. He, 

First. Tells us how he came by the knowledge of it. He was not among the 
apostles at the first institution; but “he had received from the Lord what 
he had delivered to them,” ver. 23. He had the knowledge of this matter by 
revelation from Christ. [Some commentators are of opinion that the apostle 
did not receive the account of the institution of the ordinance directly from the 
Lord Jesus Christ. The Greek verb for received seems to intimate very plainly 
that he did so receive it.) And what he had received he communicated, with- 
out varying from the truth a tittle, without adding or diminishing. 

Secondly. He gives us a more particular account of the institution than we 
meet with elsewhere. We have here an account, 1. Of the author, our Lord 
Jesus Christ. The King of the church only has power to institute sacraments. 
2. The time of the institution. ‘It was the very night wherein he was be- 
trayed;” just as he was entering on his sufferings, which are therein to be 
commemorated. 3. The institution itself. Our Saviour took bread, and when 
he had given thanks, or blessed, (as it is in Wat. xxvi. 26,) “ He brake, and said 
Take, eat: this is my body broken for you, this do in remembrance of me; and 
in like manner he took the cup when he had supped, saying, This is the new 
testament in my blood, this do as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me,” 
ver. 24.25. In which observe, 

Ist. The materials of this sacrament. Both, First. As to the visible signs. 
These are bread and the cup; the former of which is called bread many times 
over in this passage, even after what the papists call consecration. What is 
eaten is called bread, though it be at the same time said to be the body of our 
Lord. A plain argument that the apostle knew nothing of their monstrous and 
absurd doctrine of transubstantiation. The latter is as plainly a part of this 
institution as words can make it. St. Matthew tells us, our Lord bade them all 
drink of it, Mat. xxvi. 27, as if he would by this expression lay in a caveat 
against the papists depriving the laity of the cup. Bread and the cup are both 
made use of, because it is a holy feast. Nor is it here or anywhere made 
necessary that any particular liquor should be in the cup. In one evangelist, 
indeed, it is plain wine was the liquor used by our Saviour, though if was per- 
haps mingled with water according to the Jewish custom: see Lightfoot on 
Mat. xxvi. But this doth by no means render it unlawful to have a sacrament 
where persons cannot come at wine. And in every place of Scripture in which 
we haye an account of this part of the institution, itis always expressed by a 
figure. The cup is put for what was in it, without once specifying what the 
liquor was, in the words of the institution. Secondly. The things signified by 
these outward signs, and they are Christ’s body and blood; his body broken 
his blood shed, together with all the benefits which flow from his death and 
sacrifice. It “is the new testament in his blood.” His blood is the seal and 
sanction of all the privileges of the new covenant, and worthy receivers take 
it as such at this holy ordinance; they have the new testament, and their own 
title to all the blessings of the new covenant, confirmed to them by his blood. 

2nd. We have here the sacramental actions; the manner in whith the ma- 
terials of the sacrament are to be used. First. Our Saviour’s actions, which 
are, taking the bread and cup, giving thanks, breaking the bread, and giving 
about both one and the other. Secondly. ‘The actions of the communicants, 
which were, to take the bread and eat, to take the cup and drink, and both in 
remembrance of Christ. But the external acts are not the whole, nor the 
principal part of what is to be done at this holy ordinance; each of them hath 


| asignificancy. Our Saviour having undertaken to make an offering of himself 


to God, and procure by his death the remission of sins, with all other gospel 
benefits for true believers, did, at the institution, deliver his body and blood, 
{not carnally and corporally, but spiritually,] with all the benefits procured by 


| his death, to his disciples, and continues to do the same every time the ordinance 


is administered to true believers. And this is here exhibited or set forth as the 

And as food, though ever so wholesome or rich, will yield no 

nourishment without being eaten, here the communicants are to take and eat, 

or to receive Christ and feed upon him, his grace and benefits, and by faith 

convert them into nourishment to their souls. ‘They are to take him as their 

realy and life, yield themselves up to him, and live upon him.. “ He is our life,” 
Jol. iii, 4. 

3rd. We have here an account of the ends of this institution. J/irst. It was 
appointed to be done in remembrance of Christ, [neither an original sacrifice 
nor a sacrifice to a sacrifice,] to keep fresh in our minds an ancient favour, 
namely, his dying for us, as well as to remember an absent friend, even Christ 
interceding for us in virtue of his death, at God's right hand. The best of 
friends, and the greatest acts of kindness are here to be remembered. The motto 
on this ordinance, and the very meaning of it is, ‘ When this you see, remember 
me.’ Secondly. It was to shew forth Christ’s death, to declare and publish it. 
It is not barely in remembrance of Christ, of what he hath done and suffered, 
that this ordinance was instituted, but to commemorate, to celebrate, his glo- 
rious condescension and grace in our redemption. We declare his death to be 
our life, the spring of all our comforts and hopes. And we glory in such a 
declaration ; we shew forth his death, and spread it before God as our accepted 
sacrifice and ransom. We set it in view of our own faith, for our comfort and 
quickening ; and we own before the world, by this very service, that we are 
te Seephee of Christ, who trust in him alone for salvation and acceptance 
with God. 

It is moreover hinted here concerning this ordinance, 1st. That it should be 
frequent; “ As often as ye eat this bread,” &c. Our bodily meals return often. 
We cannot maintain life and health without this; and it is fit this spiritual diet 
should be taken often too. ‘The ancient churches celebrated this ordinance 
every Lord’s day, if not every day when they assembled for worship. 2nd. That 
it must be perpetual. It is to be celebrated till the Lord shall come; till. he 
shall come the second time, without sin, for the salvation of them that believe, 
and to judge the world. ‘This is our warrant for keeping this feast. It was 
our Lord’s will that we should thus celebrate the memorials of his death and 
passion, till he come “in his own glory, and his Father’s glory, with his holy 
angels,’ and put an end to the present state of things, and his own mediatorial 
administration, by passing the final sentence. Note, The Lord’s supper is nut 
a temporary, but a standing and perpetual ordinance. 

Thirdly. He lays before the Corinthians the danger of receiving unworthily, 
pa eee this institution as they did, and using it to the purposes of feasting 
and faction; with intentions opposite to its-design, or a temper of mind alto- 
gether unsuitable to it; or keeping up the covenant with sin and death, whilst 
they are there professedly renewing and confirmin 
1, It is great guilt which such contract. “They shall be guilty of the body and 
blood of the Lord,” ver. 27; of violating this sacred institution ; of despising his 
body and blood. They act as if they “counted the blood of the coyenant, 
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wherewith they are sanctified, an unholy thing,” Heb. x. 29. They profane the 
institution, and in a manner crucify their Saviour over again. Instead of being 
cleansed by his blood, they are guilty of his blood. 2. It isa great hazard they 
run, They eat and drink judgment to themselves, ver. 29. They provoke 
God, and are likely to bring down punishment on themselves. No doubt but 
they incur great guilt, and so render themselves liable to damnation, to spiritual 
judgments, and eternal misery. Every sin is in its own nature damning; and 
therefore so heinous a sin as profaning such a holy ordinance to be sure is so. 
And it is profaned in the grossest sense by such irreverence and rudeness as the 
Corinthians were guilty of. But fearful believers should not be discouraged 
from attending at this holy ordinance by the sound of these words, as if they 
bound upon themselves the sentence of damnation by coming to the table of the 
Lord unprepared. This sin, as well as all others, leaves room for forgiveness 
upon repentance. And the Holy Spirit never indited this passage of Scripture 
to deter serious Christians from their duty, though the devil has often made 
this advantage of it, and robbed good Christians of their choicest comforts. 
The Corinthians came to the Lord’s table as to a common feast, “not discern- 
ing the Lord’s body;” that is, not making a difference or distinction between 
that and common food, but setting both on a level. Nay, they used much more 
indecency at this sacred feast than they would have done at acivil one. ‘Chis 
was very sinful in them, and very displeasing to God, and brought down his 
judgments on them. ‘‘ For this cause many are weak and sickly among you, 
and many sleep.” Some were punished with sickness, and some with death. 
Note, Careless and irreverent receiving the Lord’s supper may bring temporal 
punishments. Yet the connexion seems to imply, that even those who were 
thus punished were in a state of favour with God, at least many of them. 
“They were chastened of the Lord, that they should not be condemned with the 
world,” ver. 32. Now Divine chastening is a sign of Divine love. ‘* Whom the 
Lord foveth he chasteneth,” Heb. xii. 6, especially with so merciful a purpose, 
of preventing their final condemnation. In the midst of judgment God remem- 
bers mercy. He many times punishes those whom he tenderly loves. It is 
kindness to use the rod to prevent the child’s rnin. He will visit such iniquity 
as this under consideration with stripes, and yet make those stripes the evidence 
of his lovingkindness. They were in the favour of God who yet so highly 
offended him in this instance, and brought down judgments on themselves: at 
least many of them were; for they were punished by him out of fatherly good- 
will; punished now, that they might not perish for ever. Note, It is better to 
bear trouble in this world than be miserable to eternity ; and God punishes his 
people now to prevent their eternal woe. 

Fourthly. He points out the duty of those who would come to the Lord’s 
table. 1. In general. ‘‘ Let a man examine himself,” ver. 28; try, and approve 
himself. Let him consider the sacred intention of this holy ordinance, its nature 
and use, [as well as his knowledge of all gospel truth, and let him use much 
prayer,] and compare his own views in attending on it, and his disposition of 
mind for it; and when he has approved himself to his own conscience in the 
sight of God, then let him attend. Such self-examination is necessary to a 
right attendance at his holy ordinance. Note, Those who through weak- 
ness of understanding cannot try themselves are by no means fit to eat of 
this bread and drink of this cup; nor those who, upon a fair trial, have just 
ground to charge themselves with impenitency, unbelief, and alienation from 
the life of God. They should have the wedding garment on who would be 
welcome at this marriage feast,—grace in habit, and grace in exercise. 2. The 
duty of those who were yet unpunished for their profanation of this ordinance. 
“If we would judge ourselves, we should not be judged,” ver. 31. If we 
would thoroughly search and explore ourselves, and condemn and correct what 
we find amiss, we should prevent Divine judgments. Note, ‘To be exact and 
severe on ourselves and our own conduct, is the properest way in the world 
not to fall under the just severity of our heavenly Father. We must not judge 
others, lest we be judged, Mat. vii. 1; but we must judge ourselves, to prevent 
our being judged and condemned by God. We may be critical as to ourselves, 
but should be very candid in judging of others. 

Fifthly. He closes all with a caution against the irregularities of which they 
were guilty, ver. 33, 34, charging them to avoid all indecency at the Lord’s 
table. They were to eat for hunger and pleasure only at home, and not change 
the holy supper to a common feast, and much less eat up the provisions before 
those who could bring none did partake of them, lest they came together for 
condemnation. Note, Our holy duties, through our own abuse, may prove 
matter of condemnation. Christians may keep sabbaths, hear sermons, attend 
at sacraments, and only aggravate guilt, and bring on a heavier doom. A sad 
but serious truth! Oh, let all look to it, that they do not come together at any 
time to God’s worship, and all the while provoke him, and bring down ven- 
geunce on themselves. Holy things are to be used in a holy manner, or else 
they are profaned. What else was amiss in this matter he tells them he would 
rectify when he came to them. 


CHAPTER XII. 


In this chapter the apostle, I. Considers the case of spiritual gifts, which were very 
plentifully poured out on the Corinthian church. He considers their original, that they 
are from God; their variety and use, that they were all intended for one and the same 
general end, the advancement of Christianity, and the church’s edification, ver. 1—1]. 
II. He illustrates this by an allusion to a human body, in which all the members have 
a mutual relation and subserviency, and each its proper place and use, ver, 12—26. 
III. He tells us, that the church is the body of Christ, and the members are variously 
gifted for the benefit of the whole body, and each particular member, ver.27—30. And 
then, IV. Closes with an exhortation to seek somewhat more beneficial than those 
gifts, ver. 31. 
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Lord, but by the Holy Ghost. 4 Now there are 


diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit. 5 And 


there are differences of administrations, but the same 
Lord. 6 And there are diversities of operations, 
but it is the same God which worketh all in all. 7 
But the manifestation of the Spirit is given to every 
man to profit withal. 8 For to one is given by the 
Spirit the word of wisdom; to another the word of 
knowledge by the same Spirit; 9 To another faith 
by the same Spirit; to another the gifts of healing 
by the same Spirit; 10 To another the working of 
miracles ; to another prophecy; to another discern- 
ing of spirits; to another divers kinds of tongues; 
to another the interpretation of tongues: 11 But 
all these worketh that one and the selfsame Spirit, 


dividing to every man severally as he will. 


The apostle comes now to treat of spiritual gifts which abounded in the 
church at Corinth, but were greatly abused. What these gifts were is at large 
told us in the body of the chapter: extraordinary offices and powers bestowed 
on ministers and Christians in the first ages, for conviction of unbelievers, and 
propagation of the Gospel. Gifts and grace, xapicpara and xape, greatly differ. 
Both indeed were freely given of God; but where grace is given it is for the 
salvation of those who have it. Gifts are bestowed for the advantage and sal- 
vation of others; and there may be great gifts where there is not a dram of 
grace, but persons possessed of them are utterly out of the Divine favour. 
‘They are great instances of Divine benignity to men, but do not by themselves 
prove those who have them the objects of Divs complacency. This church 
was rich in gifts, but there were many things scandalously out of order in it. 
Now concerning these spiritual gifts, that is, the extraordinary powers they had 
received from the Spirit, the apostle, 
| First. Tells them he would not have them ignorant neither of their original 
or use. They came from God and were to be used for him; and it would lead 
them far astray if they were ignorant of one or the other of these. Note, Right 
information is of great use as to all religious practice. It is wretched work 
gifted men make who either do not know or not advert to the nature and right 
use of the gifts with which they are endowed. 

Secondly. He puts them in mind of the sad state out of which they had been 
recovered. “Ye were Gentiles, carried away to dumb idols, even as ye were 
led,” ver. 2; and whilst they were so could have no pretensions to be spiritual 
men or have spiritual gifts. Whilst they were under the conduct of the spirit 
of Gentilism they could not be influenced by the Spirit of Christ. If they well 
understood their former condition they could not but know that all true 
spiritual gifts were from God. Now concerning this, observe, 

1. Their former character. They were Gentiles; not God’s peculiar people, 
but of the nations whom he had in a manner abandoned. ‘The Jews were be- 
fore his chosen people, distinguished from the rest of the world by his favour. 
To them the knowledge and worship of the true God were in a manner con- 
fined. The rest of the world “were strangers to the covenant of promise, 
aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, and” in a manner “ without God,” 
Eph. ii. 12. Such Gentiles were the body of the Corinthians before their con- 
version to Christianity. What a change was here! Christian Corinthians were 
once Gentiles. Note, It is of great use to the Christian, and a proper con- 
sideration to stir him up both to duty and thankfulness, to think what once 
he was: Ye were Gentiles. , : 

2. The conduct they were under. “ Carried away to these dumb idols, even 
as they were led.” They were hurried upon the grossest idolatry, the worship 
even of stocks and stones, through the force of a vain imagination, and the fraud 
of their priests practising on their ignorance. For, whatever were the senti- 
ments of their philosophers, this was the practice of the herd. The body of 
the people paid their homage and worship to dumb idols, “ that had ears but 
could not ear, and mouths but could not speak,” Ps. cxy. 5, 6. Miserable 
abjectness of mind! And those that despised these gross conceptions of the 
vulgar, yet countenanced them by their practice. Oh dismal state of Gentilism! 
Could the Spirit of God be among such stupid idolaters, or they be influenced 
by it! How did the prince of this world triumph in the blindness of mankind! 
How thick a mist had he cast over their minds! ‘ 

Thirdly. He shews them how they might discern those gifts that were from 
the Spirit of God, trne, spiritual gifts. “ No man, speaking by the oe calls 
Jesus accursed.” [Perhaps the very form of execration used by the Jews, and 
which persecutors required apostates to employ, in blaspheming Christ.] Thus 
did both Jews and Gentiles. They blasphemed him as an impostor, and 
execrated his name, and deemed it abominable. And yet many Jews that were 
exorcists and magicians went about pretending to work wonders by the Spirit 
of God, (see Lightfoot, Hore in loc.) and many among the Gentiles pre- 
tended to inspiration. Now the apostle tells them, none could act under the 
influence, or by the power of the Spirit of God, that disowned and blasphemed 
Christ; for the Spirit of God bore uncontrollable witness to Christ by pro- 
phecy, miracles, his resurrection from the dead, the success of his doctrine 
among men, and its effect upon them, and could never so far contradict itself 
as to declare him accursed. And, on the other hand, “no man could say Jesus 
was the Lord,” (that is, live by his faith, and work miracles to prove it,) “ but” 
it must be “ by the Holy Ghost.” To own this truth before men, and maintain 
it to the death, and live under the influence of it, could not be done without 
the sanctification of the Holy Ghost. No man can call Christ Lord, with 
a believing subjection to him and dependence upon him, unless that faith be 
wrought by the Holy Ghost. No man can confess this truth in the day of trial 
but by the Holy Ghost animating and encouraging him. Note, We have as 
necessary a dependence on the Spirit’s operation and influence for our sanctifi- 
cation and perseverance as on the mediation of Christ for our reconciliation 
and acceptance with God; and no man could confirm this truth with a miracle 
but by the Holy Ghost. No evil spirit would lend assistance, if it were in his 
power, to spread a doctrine and religion so ruinous to the deyil’s kingdom. The 
substance of what the apostle asserts and argues here is, that, whatever pre- 
tences there were to inspiration or miracles among those who were enemies 
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‘hristianity, they could not be from the Spirit of God; but no man could | 
Tee th ae heart, or prove with a miracle that Jesus was Christ, but 
by the Holy Ghost. Sothat the extraordinary operations and powers amongst 
them did all proceed from the Spirit of God. He adds, ae | 

Fourthly. ‘These spiritual gifts, though proceeding from the same Spirit, are 
yet divers. They have one author and original, but are themselves of various | 
kinds. A free cause may produce variety of effects ; and the same giver may | 
bestow various gifts; ver. 4, “There are diversity of gifts,” such as revelations, 
tongues, prophecy, interpretations of tongues, but the same Spirit.” 1. There 
are differences of administrations, or different offices, and officers to discharge 
them, different ordinances and institutions, (see ver. 28—30,) but the same 
Lord,” who appointed all; ver. 6, “There are diversity of operations,” or 
miraculous powers, called évepyjuata duvdpewy, ver. 10, as here évepyjuata; but it 
js the same God which worketh allin all. There are various gifts, administra- 
tions, and operations, but all proceed from one God, one Lord, one Spirit ; that 
is, from Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, the spring and origin of all spiritual 
blessings and bequests. Allissue from the same fountain; all have the same 
Author. However different they may be in themselves, in this they agree, all 
are from God. 2. Several of the kinds are here specified, ver. 8—10. Several 
persons had their several gifts, some one, some another, all from and by the 
same Spirit. “To one was given the word of wisdom;” that is, say some, 
a knowledge of the mysteries of the Gospel, and ability to explain them; an 
exact understanding of the design, nature, and doctrines of the Christian 
religion: say others, an uttering grave sentences, like Solomon’s proverbs. 
Some confine this word of wisdom to the revelations made to and by the 
apostles. ‘To another the word of ie by the same Spirit ;” that, is, 
say some, the knowledge of mysteries, ch. 1%. 13, wrapt up in the prophecies, 
types, and histories of the Old Testament: say others, a skill and readiness 
to give advice and counsel in perplexed cases. ‘To another faith by the same 
Spirit;” that is, the faith of miracles, or a faith in the Divine power and 
promise, whereby they were enabled to work miracles. Or, an extraordinary 
impulse from above, whereby they were enabled to trust God in any emer- 
gency, and go on in the way of their duty, and own and profess the truths of 
Christ, whatever were the difficulty or danger. “To another the gifts of 
healing by the same Spirit,” namely, the sick, either by laying on hands, or 
anointing with oil, or with a bare word. “To another the working of miracles;” 
the efficacies of powers, évepyjjuata duvauewv; such as raising the dead, restoring 
the blind to sight, giving speech to the dumb, and hearing to the deaf, and the 
use of limbs to the lame. “To another prophecy;” that is, ability to foretell 
future events, which is the more usual sense of prophecy ; or to explain Scrip- 
ture by apeculiar gift of the Spirit: see ch. xiv. 24. ‘To another the discern- 
ing of spirits;” power to distinguish between true and false prophets, or to 
discern the real and internal qualifications of any person for an office, or to 
discover the inward workings of the mind by the Holy Ghost, as Peter did 
those of Ananias, Acts vy. 3. To another divers kinds of tongues;” or ability 
to speak languages by inspiration. ‘ To another the interpretation of tongues;” 
or ability to render foreign languages readily and properly into their own. 
With such variety of spiritual gifts were the first ministers and churches 
blessed. 

Fifthly. The end for which these gifts were bestowed. ‘The manifestation 
of the Spirit is given to every man to profit withal,” ver. 7. The Spirit was 
manifested by the exercise of these gifts. His influence and interest appeared 
in them. But they were not distributed for the mere honour or advantage of 
those that had them, but for the benefit of the church, to edify the body, and 
spread and advance the Gospel. Note, Whatever gifts God confers on any 
man, he confers them that he may do good with them, whether they be common 
or spiritual. The outward gifts of his bounty are to be improved for his glory, 
and employed in doing good to others. Noman has them merely for himself. 
They are a trust put into his hands to profit withal; and the more he profits 
others with them the more abundantly will they turn to his account in the end, 
Phil. iv. 17. And spiritual gifts are bestowed that men may with them profit 
the church and promote Christianity. They are not given for show, but for 
service; not for pomp and ostentation, butfor edification ; not to magnify those 
that have them, but to edify others. 

Sixthly. The measure and proportion in which they are given. “ All these 
worketh one and the same Spirit, dividing to every man as he will.” It is 
according to the sovereign pleasure of the donor. What more free than gift ? 
And shall not the Spirit of God do what he will with his own? May he not 
give to what persons he pleases, and in what proportion he pleases? and one 
gift to one man, and another to another; to one more, and another fewer, as he 
thinks fit ? Is he not the best judge how his own purposes shall be served, and 
his own donatives bestowed? It is not as men will, nor as they may think fit, 
but as the Spirit pleases. Note, The Holy Ghost is a Divine person. He works 
Divine effects, and he divides Divine gifts as he will, by his own power, and 
according to his own pleasure, without dependence or control. But, though 
he distributes these gifts free and uncontrolled, they are intended by him, not 
for private honour and advantage, but for public benefit, for the edification 
of the body, the church. 


12 For as the body is one, and hath many mem- 
bers, and all the members of that one body, being 
many, are one body: so also is Christ. 13 For by 


one Spirit are we all baptized into one body, whe-|, 


ther we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond or 
free; and have been all made to drink into one Spi- 
rit. 14 For the body is not one member, but many. 
15 If the foot shall say, Because I am not the hand, 
[am not of the body; is it therefore not of the 
body? 16 And if the ear shall say, Because I am 
not the eye, I am not of the body; is it therefore 
not of the body? 17 If the whole body were an 
eye, where were the hearing? If the whole were 
hearing, where were the smelling? 18 But now 
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body, as it hath pleased him. 19 And if they were 
all one member, where were the body? 20 But 
now are they many members, yet but one body. 21 
And the eye cannot say unto the hand, I have no 
need of thee: nor again the head to the feet, I have 
no need of you. 22 Nay, much more those mem- 
bers of the body, which seem to be more feeble, are 
necessary: 23 And those members of the body, 
which we think to be less honourable, upon these 
we bestow more abundant honour; and our un- 
comely parts have more abundant comeliness. 24 
For our comely parts have no need: but God hath 
tempered the body together, having given more 
abundant honour to that part which lacked: 25 
That there should be no schism in the body; but 
that the members should have the same care one 
for another. 26 And whether one member suffer, 
all the members suffer with it; or one member be 


honoured, all the members rejoice with it. 


The apostle here makes out the truth of what was above asserted, and puts 
the gifted men among the Corinthians in mind of their duty, by comparing the 
church of Christ to a human body. : 

First. By telling us one body may have many members, and that the many 
members of the same body make but one body, ver. 12; and that the bod 
is not one member only, but many; “so also is Christ ;” that is, Christ mystica 
as divines commonly speak. Christ and his church make one body, as head and 
members; this body is made up of many parts, or members, yet but one body. 
For all the members are baptized into the same body, and made to drink of the 
same Spirit, ver. 13. Jews and Gentiles, bond and free, are upon a level in this, 
—all are baptized into the same body, and communicate in the same Spirit. 
Christians become members of this body by baptism. They are baptized into 
one body. The outward rite is of Divine institution, significant of the new birth, 
called therefore “the washing of regeneration,” Tvt. iii. 5. But it is by the 
Spirit, by “the renewing of the Holy Ghost,” that we are made members of 
Christ’s body. It is the Spirit’s operation, signified by the outward administra- 
tion, that makesus members. [Not the outward administration, as many falsely 
maintain. Perhaps there may be no reference to any baptism but that of the 
Holy Spirit.] | And by communion at the other ordinance are we sustained ; but 
then it is not merely by drinking the wine, but by drinking into one Spirit. The 
outward administration is a means appointed of God for our participation in this 
great benefit. But it is baptism by the Spirit, it is internal renovation, and 
drinking into one Spirit, partaking of his sanctifying influences from time to 
time, that makes us true members of Christ’s body, and maintains our union 
with him. Being animated by one Spirit makes Christians one body. Note, 
All who have the Spirit of Christ, without ditference, are the members of Christ, 
whether Jew or Gentile, bond or free, and none but such; and all the members 
of Christ make up one body ; the members many, but the body one. They are 
one body because they have one principle of life. All are quickened and 
animated by the same Spirit. 

Secondly. Each member has its particular form, place, and use. 1. The 
meanest member makes a part of the body. The foot and ear are less useful, 
perhaps, than the hand and eye; but because one is not a hand, and the other 
an eye, shall they say therefore they do not belong to the body? ver. 15, 16. So 
every member of the body mystical cannot have the same place and office: but 
what then? shall it hereupon disown relation to the body? Because it is not 
fixed in the same station, or favoured with the same gifts as others, shall it say, 
Ido not belong to Christ? No, the meanest member of his body is as muc 
a member as the noblest, and as truly regarded by him. All his members 
are dear to him. 2. There must be a distinction of members in the body. 
“Were the: whole body eye, where were the hearing? were the whole ear, 
where were the smelling?” ver. 17. “If all were one member, where were 
the body?” yer. 19. “They are many members,” and for that reason must 
have distinction among them, “‘and yet are but one body,” ver. 20. One mem- 
ber of a body is not a body; this is made up of many, and among these many 
there must be a distinction, difference of situation, shape, use, &c. So it is 
in the body of Christ. Its members must have different uses, and therefore 
have different powers, and be in different places, some having one gift, and 
others a different one. Variety in the members of the body contributes to the 
beauty of it. What a monster woulda body be that were all ear, or eye, or arm? 
So itis for the beauty and good appearance of the church that there should be 
diversity of gifts and offices in it. 3. ‘Che disposal of members to a natural body, 
and their situation, is as God pleases. “ But now hath God set the members 
every one of them in the body as it hath pleased him,” ver. 18. We may plainly 
perceive the Divine wisdom in the distribution of the members ; but it was made 
according to the counsel of his will, he distinguished and distributed them as he 
pleased. So it is also in the members of Christ’s body. ‘They are chosen out 
to such stations, and endued with such gifts as God pleases. He who is 
Sovereign Lord of all re his favours and gifts as he will. And who should 
gainsay his pleasure? What foundation is here for repining in ourselves, or 
envying others? We should be doing the duties of our own place, and not 
murmuring in ourselves, or quarrelling with others, that we are not in theirs. 
4. All the members of the body are in some respect useful and necessary to each 
other. “ The eye cannot say to the hand, I have no need of thee; nor the head 
to the feet, L have no need of you; nay, those members of the body which seem 
to be more feeble,” namely, the bowels, S&c., “are necessary,” ver. 21, 22. God 
has so fitted and tempered them together that they are a i necessary to one 
another, and to the whole body. There is no part redundant and vnnecessary. 
Every member serves some good purpose or other. It is useful to its fellow- 
members, and necessary to the good state of the whole body. Nor is there a 
member of the body of Christ but nay and ought to be useful to his fellow- 
members, and at some times, andin some cases, is needful to them, None should 
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despise and envy another, seeing God has made the distinction between them 
as he pleased, yet so as to keep them all in some degree of mutual dependence, 
and make them valuable to each other, and concerned for each other, because 
of their mutual usefulness. Those who excel in any one gift cannot say they have 
no need of them who in that gift are their inferiors, whilst perhaps in other gifts 
they exceed them, Nay, the lowest members all have their use, and the highest 
cannot do well without them. “The eye hath need of the hand, and the head of 
the feet.” 5. Such is the man’s concern for his whole body, “ that on the less 
honourable members more abundant honour is betowed, and our uncomely 
parts have more abundant comeliness.” Those parts which are not fit, like the 
rest, to be exposed to view, that are either deformed, or shameful, we most 
carefully clothe and cover; whereas the comely parts have no such need. The 
wisdom of Providence hath so contrived and tempered things that the more 
abundant_regard and honour should be paid to that which most wanted it, 
ver. 24. So should the members of Christ’s body carry it towards their fellow- 
members. Instead of despising them, or reproaching them for their infirmities, 
they should endeavour to cover and conceal them, and put the best face upon 
them that they can. 6. Divine wisdom has contrived and ordered things in this 
manner that the members of the body should not be schismatics, divided from 
each other, and acting upon separate interests, but well affected to each other; 
tenderly concerned for each other, having a fellow-feeling of each other’s griefs, 
and a communion in each other’s pleasures and joys, ver. 25, 26. God has tem- 
pered the members of the body natural in the manner mentioned, that “there 
might be no schism in the body,” yer. 25,no rupture or disunion among the 
members, nor so much as the least mutual disregard. This should be avoided 
also in the spiritual body of Christ. There should be no schism in this body ; 
but the members should be closely united by the strongest bonds of love. All 
decays of this affection are the seeds of schism. Where Christians grow cold 
towards each other they will be careless and unconcerned for each other. And 
this mutual disregard is a schism begun. The members of the natural body are 
made to have a care and concern for each other, to prevent a schism in it. So 
should it be in Christ’s body; the members should sympathize with each other. 
As in the natural body the pain of the one part affects the whole, the ease and 

leasure of one part affects the whole, so should Christians reckon themselves 
1onoured in the honours of their fellow-Christians, and should suffer in their 
sufferings. Note, Christian sympathy is a great branch of Christian duty. We 
should be so far from slighting our brethren’s sufferings, that we should suffer 
with them; so far from envying their honours, that we should rejoice in them, 
and reckon ourselves honoured by them. 


27 Now ye are the body of Christ, and members 
in particular. 28 And God hath set some in the 
church, first apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly 
teachers, after that miracles, then gifts of healings, 
helps, governments, diversities of tongues. 29 Are 
all apostles? are all prophets? are all teachers? are 
all workers of miracles? 30 Have all the gifts of 
healing? do all speak with tongues? do all i1.ter- 
pret? 31 But covet earnestly the best gifts: and 


yet shew I unto you a more excellent way. 


First. Here the apostle sums up the argument, and applies this similitude to 
the church of Christ. Concerning which, observe, 1. The relation wherein 
Christians stand to Christ and one another. The church, or whole collective 
body of Christians in all ages, is his body. Every Christian is a member of this 
body, and every other Christian stands related to him as a fellow-member ; 
ver. 27, ‘* Now ye are the body of Christ, and members in particular,” or parti- 
cular members. Each is a member of the body, not the whole body; each 
stands related to the body as a part of it, and all have a common relation to 
one another, dependence upon one another, and should have a mutual care and 
eoncern. Thus are the members of the natural body, thus should the members 
of the mystical body, be disposed. Note, That mutual indifference, and much 
more contempt, and hatred, and envy, and strife, are very unnatural in Chris- 
tians. It is like the members of the same body being destitute of all concern 
for one another, or quarrelling with each other. This is the apostle’s scope in 
this argument. He endeavours in it to suppress the proud, and vaunting, and 
contentious spirit that had prevailed among the Corinthians, by reason of their 
spiritual gifts. 2. The variety of offices instituted by Christ, and gifts or 
favours dispensed by him; ver. 28, ‘God hath set some in the church, first 
apostles,” the chief ministers intrusted with all the powers necessary to found 
a church, and make an entire revelation of God’s will. “Secondarily prophets,” 
or persons enabled by inspiration to prophesy, or interpret Scripture, or write 
by inspiration, as the evangelists did. “ Thirdly teachers,” those “ who labour 
in the word and doctrine,” whether with pastoral charge or without it. “ After 
that miracles,” or miracle workers. “Then gifts of healing,” or those who had 
power to heal diseases. “ Helps,” or such as had compassion on the sick and 
weak, and ministered to them. ‘ Governments,” or such as had the disposal of 
the charitable contributions of the church, and dealt them out to the poor. 
“ Diversities of tongues,” or such as could speak divers languages. Concerning 
all which, observe, : 

lst. The plenteous variety of these gifts and offices. What a multitude are 
they. A good God was free in his communications to the primitive church. 
He was no niggard of his benefits and favours. No, he provided richly for 
them. They had no want, but a store; all that was necessary, and even more, 
what was convenient for them too. 2nd. Observe the order of these offices and 
gifts. They are here placed in their proper ranks. Those of most value have 
the first place. Apostles, prophets, and teachers, were all intended to instruct 
the people, to inform them well in the things of God, and promote their, spi- 
ritual edification. Without them neither evangelical knowledge nor holiness 
could have been promoted. But the rest, however fitted to answer the great 
intentions of Christianity, had no such immediate regard to religion strictly so 
called. Note, God doth, and we should, value things according to their real 
worth; and the use of things is the best criterion of their real worth. Those 
are most valuable that best answer the highest purposes. Such were apostolical 

owers, compared with theirs, who had only the gift of healing and miracles, 
What holds the last and lowest rank in this enumeration is diversity of tongues. 
It is by itself the most useless and insignificant of all these gifts. ‘To heal dis- 
eases, relieve the poor, help the sick, have their use; but how vain a thing is it 
to speak languages, if a man does it merely to amuse, or boast himself? This 
may indeed raise the admiration, but cannot promote the edification, of the 
hearers, nor do them any good. sae it is manifest, from ch. 14, that the 
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Corinthians valued themselves exceedingly on this gift. Note, How propera 
method it is to beat down pride, to let persons know the true value of what 
they pride themselves in. It is but too common a thing for men to value them- 
selves most on what is least worth; and it is of great use to bring them toa 
sober mind, by letting them know how much they are mistaken, 3rd. The 
several distribution of these gifts, not all to one, nor to every one alike. Ail 
members and officers nad not the same rank in the church, nor the same endow- 
ments; ver. 29, 30, “Are all apostles? are all prophets?” &c. This were to 
make the church a monster, all one as if the body were all ear or all eye. Some 
are fit for one office and employment, and some for another; and the Spirit 
distributes to every one as he will. We must be content with our own rank 
and share if it be lower and less than that of others. We must not be con- 
ceited of. ourselves, and despise others if we are in higher rank, and have 
greater gifts. Every member of the body is to preserve its own rank, and do 
its own office; and all are to minister to one another, and promote the good 
of the body in general, without envying, or despising, or neglecting, or ill-using 
any one particular member. How blessed a constitution were the Christian 
church if all the members did their duty ! 

Secondly. He closes this chapter with an advice, as the generality read it, 
and a hint. 1. An advice to covet the best gifts, xapiouata ta Kpeitrova, dona 
potiora, prestantiora, either the most valuable in themselves or the most ser- 
viceable to others; and these are in truth most valuable in themselves, though 
men may be apt to esteem those most that will raise their fame and esteem 
highest. Those are truly best by which God will be most honoured and his 
church edified. Such gifts should be most earnestly coveted. Note, We should 
desire that most which is best and most worth. Grace is therefore to be pre- 
ferred before gifts, and of gifts those are to be preferred which are of greatest 
use. But some read this passage, not as an advice, but a charge, (ndoure: Ye 
are envious at each other’s gifts. The same word is thus translated, ch. xiii. 4, 
‘You quarrel and contend about them.’ ‘This they certainly did; andthis be- 
haviour the apostle here reprehends and labours to rectify. “ Only of pride 
cometh contention.” These contests in the church of Corinth sprung from this 
original. It was a quarrel about precedency, (as most quarrels among Chris- 
tians are, with whatever pretences they are gilded over;) and it is no wonder 
that a quarrel for precedency should extinguish charity. When all would 
stand in the first rank no wonder if they jostle, or throw down, or thrust back 
their brethren. Gifts may be valued for their use, but they are made mis- 
chievous when made the fuel of pride and contention. This therefore the 
apostle endeavours to prevent, 2. By giving them the hint of “a more excel- 
lent way,” namely, of charity, of mutual love and good-will. This was the only 
right way to quiet and cement them, and make their gifts turn to the advantage 
and edification of the church. This would render them kind to each other, and 
concerned for each other, and therefore calm their spirits and put an end to 
their little piques and contests, their disputes about precedency. They would 
appear to be in the foremost rank, according to the apostle, who had most of 
true Christian love. Note, True charity is greatly to be preferred to the most 
glorious gifts. To have the heart glow with mutual love is vastly better than 
to glare with the most pompous titles, offices, or powers. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


In this chapter the apostle goes on to shew more particularly what that more excellent 
way was of which he had just before been speaking. He, I. Recommends it by shew- 
ing the necessity and importance of it, ver. 1—3. II. By giving a description of its 
properties and fruits, ver. 4—7. III. By shewing how much it excels the best of gifts 


and other graces, by its continuance, when they shall be no longer in being or of any 
use, ver. 8—13, 


HOUGH I speak with the 


Cae vant a 
WPst tongues of men and of an- 


> 


Gi . 
zy gels, and have not charity, 

I am become as sounding 
brass, or a tinkling cymbal. 
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2 And though I have the 
7 gift of prophecy, and un- 
2 derstand all mysteries, and 


We 
(@* all knowledge; and though 


I have all faith, so that I 
could remove mountains, and have not charity, I am 
nothing. 3 And though I bestow all my goods to 
feed the poor, and though I give my body to be 
burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me no- 


thing. 

Here the apostle shews what more excellent way he meant, or had in view, in 
the close of the former chapter; namely, charity, or, as it is commonly elsewhere 
rendered, love, «yarn. Not what is meant by charity in our common use of the 
word, which most men understand of almsgiving, but love in its fullest and 
most extensive meaning: true love to God [to God as a reconciled God in 
Jesus Christ, which implies saving faith, the work of the Spirit—this exists 
only in converted souls} and man; a benevolent disposition of mind towards 
our fellow-Christians, growing out of sincere and fervent devotion to God. 
This living principle of all duty and obedience is the more excellent way of 
which the apostle speaks; preferable to all gifts. Nay, without this the most 

lorious gifts are nothing; of no account to us, of no esteem in the sight of God, 
fe instances, : 

First. In the gift of tongues. “Though I speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels, and have not charity, I am become as sounding brass, and a tinkling 
cymbal,” ver. 1. Could aman speak all the languages on earth, and that with 
the greatest propriety, elegance, or fluency, could he talk like an angel, and 
yet be without charity, it would be all empty noise, mere inharmonious and 
useless sound, that would neither profit nor delight, It is not talking freely, 
nor finely, nor learnedly, of the things of God that will save ourselves or profit 
others, if we are destitute of holy love. It is the charitable heart, not the voluble 
tongue, that is acceptable with God. The apostle instances first in this gift 
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because hereupon the Corinthians seemed chiefly to value themselves and 
despise their brethren. , 2 

Secondly. In prophecy, and the understanding of mysteries, and all know- 
ledge. This without charity is as nothing, ver. 2. Had a man never so clear 
an understanding of the prophecies and types under the old dispensation, never 
so accurate a knowledge of the doctrines of Christianity, nay, and this by 
inspiration from the infallible dictates and illumination of the Spirit of God, 
without charity he would be nothing. All this would stand him in no stead. 
Note, A clear and deep head is of no signification without a benevolent and 
charitable [a renewed] heart. Itis not great knowledge that God sets a value 
upon, but true and hearty devotion and love [as here understood]. ; 

Thirdly. In miraculous faith, the faith of miracles, or the faith by which 
persons were enabled to work miracles. “ Had I all faith,” (the utmost degree 
of this kind of faith,) “that I could remove mountains,” (or say to them, Go 
hence into the midst of the sea, and have my command obeyed, Mar. xi. 23,) 
“and had no charity, 1am nothing” [of no account.] The most wonder-work- 
ing faith, to which nothing is in a manner impossible, is itself nothing without 
charity. Moving mountains is a great achievement in the account of men, [it is 
merely a proverbial phrase used for overcoming great difficulties;] but one 
drachm of charity is in God’s account of much greater worth than all the faith 
of this sort in the world. They may do many wondrous works in Christ’s name 
whom yet he will disown, and bid depart from him as workers of iniquity, 
Mat. vii. 22. Saving faith is ever in conjunction with charity, but the faith of 
miracles may be without it. 

Fourthly. He instances in the outward acts of charity; “ Bestowing his 
goods to feed the poor,” ver. 3. Should alla man hath be laid out in this manner, 
if he had no charity it would profit nothing. There may be an open and lavish 
hand where there is no liberal and charitable heart. The external act of giving 
alms may proceed from a very ill principle. Vainglorious ostentation, or a 
proud conceit of merit, may put a man to large expense this way who has no 
true love to God or men. Our doing good to others will do none to us, if it be 
not well done, namely, from a principle of devotion and charity, love to God 
and good-will to men. Note, If we leave charity out of religion, the most costly 
services will be of no avail to us. If we give away all we have, whilst we 
withhold the heart from God, it will not profit. ; 

Fifthly. He instances even in sufferings, and those of the most grievous kind. 
“If we give our body to be burnt, without charity it profiteth nothing,” ver. 3. 
Should we sacrifice our lives for the sake of the Gospel, and be burnt to death 
in maintenance of its truth, this will stand us in no stead without charity, 
unless we are animated to these sufferings by a principle of true devotion to 
God, and sincere love to his church and people, and good-will to mankind. 
The outward carriage may be plausible when the invisible principle is very 
bad. Some men have thrown themselves into the fire to procure a name and 
reputation amongst men. It is possible that the very same principle may have 
worked up some to resolution enough to die for their religion who never 
heartily believed and embraced it. But vindicating our religion at the cost of 
our lives will profit nothing if we feel not the power of it; and true charity is 
the very heart and spirit of religion. If we feel none of its sacred heat in our 
hearts it will profit nothing though we be burnt to ashes for the truth. Note, 
The most grievous sufferings, the most costly sacrifices, will not recommend us 
to God if we do not love the brethren: should we give our own bodies to be 
burned it would not profit us. How strange a way of recommending them- 
selves to God are they got into who hope to do it by burning others, by mur- 
dering and massacring, and tormenting their fellow-Christians, or by any 
injurious usage of them! ‘‘My soul enter not thou into their secrets.” If I 
cannot hope to recommend myself to God, by giving my own body to be burnt 
whilst I have no charity, I will never hope to do it by burning or maltreating 
others, in open defiance to all charity. 


4 Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charit 
envieth not; charity vaunteth not itself, is not puff- 
ed up, 5 Doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh 
not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no 
evil; 6 Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in 
the truth; 7 Beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. 


The apostle gives us in these verses some of the properties and effects of 
charity, both to describe and commend it; that we may know whether we 
have this grace, and that if we have not we may fall in lore with what is so 
exceeding amiable, and rest not till we have obtained it. It is an excellent 
grace, and has a world of good properties belonging toit. As, 

First. It is long-suffering; paxpo#uuer. It can endure evil, and injury, and 
provocation, without being filled with resentment, indignation, or revenge. It 
makes the mind firm, gives it power over the angry passions, and furnishes it 
with a persevering patience, that shall rather wish and wait for the reforma- 
tion of a brother than fly out in resentment of his carriage. It will put up 
with many slights and neglects from the person it loves, and wait long to see 
the kindly effects of such patience on him. 

Secondly. Itis kinds; xonstéverac, It is benign, bountiful. It is courteous and 
obliging. “The law of kindness is in her lips.” Her heart is large and her 
hand open. She is apt to shew favour and to do good. She seeks to be useful, 
and not only seizes on opportunities of doing good, but searches for them. This 
is her general character. She is patient under injuries, and apt and inclined to 
do all good offices in her power. And under these two generals all the parti- 
culars of the character may be reduced. 

Thirdly. Charity suppresses envy. “It enyieth not.” It is not grieved at 
the good of others, Neither at their gifts, nor good qualities, nor honours, nor 
estates. If we love our neighbour we shall be so far from envying his welfare, 
or being displeased with it, that we shall share in it, and rejoice at it. His bliss 
and satisfaction will be an addition to ours, instead of impairing or lessening it. 
This is the proper effect of kindness and benevolence. Envy is the effect of 
ill-will. The prosperity of those to whom we wish well can never grieve us; 
and the mind which is bent on doing good to all can never wish ill to any. 

Fourthly. Charity subdues pride and vainglory. ‘It vaunteth not itself, is 
not puffed up ;” is not bloated with self-conceit, does not swell upon its acqui- 
sitions, not arrogate to itself that honour or power, or respect, which doth 
not belong toit. Itis not insolent, apt to despise others, or trample on them, 
or treat them with contempt and scorn. They that are animated with a prin- 
ciple of true brotherly love will “in honour prefer one another,” Rom. xii. 10. 
They will “ do nothing out of” a spirit of contention, or “ vainglory, but in low- 
liness of mind will esteem others better than themselves,” Phil. ii. 3. True love 
will give us an esteem of our piethiren, riled our value for them; and this will 
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limit our esteem of ourselves, and prevent the tumours of self-conceit and 
arrogance. These ill qualities can never grow out of tender affection for the 
brethren, or a diffusive benevolence. The word rendered in our translation, 
vaunteth itself, bears other significations, nor is the proper meaning, as I can 
find, settled, but in every sense and meaning true charity stands in opposition 
to it. The Syriac renders it, non tumultuatur,— does not raise tumults and 
disturbances.” Charity calms the angry passions instead of raising them, 
Others render it, non perperam et perverse agit,— it does not act insidiously 
with any,’ seek to ensnare them, nor teaze them with needless importunities 
and addresses, It is not froward, nor stubborn, nor untractable, nor apt to be 
cross and contradictory. Some understand it of dissembling and flattery, 
when a fair face is put on, and fine words said without any regard to truth or 
intention of good, Charity abhors such falsehood and flattery. Nothing is 
commonly more pernicious, nor apt to cross the purposes of true loye and 
good-will. 

Fifthly. Charity is careful not to pass the bounds of decency; ok doxnovet, 
“Tt behayeth not unseemly.” It acts nothing indecorous, nothing that in the 
common account of men is [justly] base or vile. It does nothing out of place or 
time, but carries it towards all men as becomes their rank and ours; with 
reverence and respect to superiors, with kindness and condescension to infe- 
riors, with courtesy and sood-will towards all men. It is not for breaking 
order, confounding ranks, bringing all men on a level; but for keeping up the 
distinction God has made between men, and acting decently in its own station, 
and minding its own business, without taking upon it to mend, or censure, 
{except on Christian principle,] or despise the conduct of others, Charity 
would do nothing that misbecomes it. 

Sixthly. Charity is an utter enemy to selfishness. “Seeketh not her own.” Doth 
not inordinately desire, or seek its own praise, or honour, or profit, or pleasure. 
Indeed, self-love in some degree is natural to all men, enters into their very 
constitution; and areasonable love of self is, DE our Saviour, made the mea- 
sure of our love to others, that charity which is here deseribed: “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself.” The apostle doth not mean that charity destroys 
all regard to self. He does not mean that the charitable man should never 
challenge what is his own, but utterly neglect himself and all his interests. 
Charity must then root up that principle which is wrought into our very 
nature. But charity never seeks its own to the hurt of others, or with the 
neglect of others. It many times neglects its own for the sake of others, prefers 
their welfare, and satisfaction, and advantage, to its own. And it ever prefers 
the weal of the public, of the community, whether civil or ecclesiastical, to its 
private advantage. It would not advance, or aggrandize, or enrich, or gratify 
itself at the cost and damage of the public. / P 

Seventhly. It tempers and restrains the passions. Od rapoftvera:, is not exas- 
perated. It corrects a sharpness of temper, sweetens and softens the mind, so 
that it doth not suddenly conceive, nor long continue, a vehement passion. 
Where the fire of love is kept in, the flames of wrath will not easily kindle, nor 
long keep burning. Charity will never be angry without a cause, and will 
endeavour to confine the passion within proper limits, that it do not exceed the 
measure that is just, either in degree or duration. Anger cannot rest in the 
bosom where love reigns. Itis hard to be angry with those we love, but very 
easy to drop our resentments, and be reconciled. ; Y 

Fighthly. Charity ‘‘thinks no evil;” it cherishes no malice, nor gives way 
to revenge,—so some understand it. It is not soon_nor long angry, but it is 
never mischievous nor inclined to revenge. It does not suspect evil of others, 
ob Aoyierae 7d Kéxov, it doth not reason out evil, charge guilt upon them by infer- 
ence and innuendo, when nothing of this sort appears open. True love is not 
apt to be jealous and suspicious; it will hide appearing faults, and draw a veil 
over them, instead of hunting and raking out those that lie covered and con- 
cealed. It willnever indulge suspicions without proofs, but rather incline to 
darken and disbelieve evidence against the person it affects. It will difficultly 
give in to an ill opinion of another, and do it with regret and reluctance when 
the evidence cannot be resisted ; and then to be sure will neyer be forward to 
suspect ill, and reason itself into a bad opinion upon mere appearances, or give 
way to suspicion without any. It will not make the worst construction of 
things, but put the best face that it can on circumstances that have no good 
appearance, 

Ninthly. The matter of its joy and pleasure is here suggested. 1. Negatively, 
“It rejoiceth not in iniquity ;” it takes no pleasure in doing injury or hurt to 
any; it thinketh not eyil of any without very clear proof; it wishes ill to none, 
much less will it hurt or wrong any, and least of all make this the matter of its 
delight, rejoice in doing harm and mischief. Nor will it rejoice at the faults 
and failings of others, and triumph over them, either out of pride or ill-will 
because it will set off its own excellences, or gratify its spite. The sins o 
others are rather the grief of a charitable spirit than its sport or delight. They 
will touch it to the quick, and stir all its compassion, but can give it no enter- 
tainment. It is the very height of malice to take pleasure in the misery of a 
fellow-creature. And is not falling into sin the greatest calamity that can 
befall one? How inconsistent is this with Christian charity, to rejoice at such 
fall! 2, Affirmatively. “It rejoiceth in the truth,” is glad of the success of the 
Gospel, commonly called the truth, by way of emphasis, in the New Testament; 
and rejoices to see men moulded into an evangelical temper by it, and made 

ood. It takes no pleasure in their sins, but is highly delighted to sée them 

o well, to approve themselves men of (Christian? probity and integrity. It 
gives it much satisfaction to see truth and justice prevail amongst men, inno- 
cency eleared, and mutual faith and trust established, and to see piety and true 
religion flourish, 

Tenthly. “It beareth all things, it endureth all things,” mavta otéyer, mavra 
izoueve. Some read the first, ‘covers all things ;’ so the original also signifies. 
“ Charity will cover a multitude of sins,” 1 Pet. iv. 8; it will draw a veil over 
them as far as it can in consistence with duty, It is not for blazing and pub- 
lishing the faults of a brother, till duty manifestly demands it; necessity only 
can extort this from the charitable mind. Though such a man may be free 
(nay, constrained] to tell his brother his faults in private, he is very unwillin 
to expose him by making them public. Thus we do by our own faults, an 
thus charity would teach us to do by the faults of others, not publish them 
to their shame and reproach, but cover them from public notice as long as we 
can, and be faithful to God and to others, Or, it “ beareth all things,” will pass 
by and put up with injuries without indulging anger, or cherishing reyenge; 
will be patient upon provocation, and long patient, wav7a brouévec; holds firm 
though it be much shocked, and borne hard upon, Sustains all manner of 
injury and ill usage, and bears up under it, such as curses, contumacies, 
slanders, prison exile, bonds, torments, and death itself, for the sake of the 
injurious, and of others; and perseveres in this firmness. Note, What a forti- 
tude and firmness fervent love [the love of ppule will give the ind, What 
cannot a lover endure from the beloved, and for his sake!. How many slights 
and injuries will he put up with, how many hazards will he run, and how many 
difficulties encounter ! 

Eleventhly. Charity believes and bepes well of others; “ Believeth all things, 
hopeth all things.” Indeed, charity doth by no means destroy prudence, and, 
out of mere simplicity and silliness, believe every word, Pr, xiy. 17, Wisdom 
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may dwell with love, and charity be cautious; but it is apt to believe well 
of all, to entertain a good opinion of them when there is no appearance to the 
contrary ; nay, to believe well when there may be some dark appearances, if the 
evidence of ill be not clear, All charity is full of candour, apt to make the 
best of every thing, and put on it the best face and appearance. It will judge 
well, and believe well, as far as it can with any reason; and rather stretch its 
faith beyond appearances for the support of a kind opinion. But it will go 
into a bad one with the utmost reluctance, and fence against it as much as it 
fairly and honestly can. And when in spite of inclination it cannot believe well 
of others, it will yet hope well, and continue to hope as long as there is any 

round for it. It will not presently conclude a case desperate, but wishes 
and prays] the amendment feonversion) of the worst of men, and is very apt 
to hope for what it wishes. How well-natured and amiable a thing is Christian 
charity. How lovely a mind is that which is tinctured throughout with such 
benevolence as it diffuses over its whole frame. Happy the man who has this 
heavenly fire glowing in his heart, flowing out of his mouth, and diffusing its 
warmth over all with whom he has to do. How lovely a thing would Chris- 
tianity appear to the world, if those that profess it were more actuated and 
animated by this Divine principle, and paid a due regard to a command on 
which its blessed Author laid a chief stress, “ A new commandment give I to 
you, that ye love one another; as I have loved you, that ye also love one 
another,” Jno. xiii. 34; “ By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples,” 
ver. 35. Blessed Jesus, how few of thy professed disciples are to be distin- 
guished and marked out by this characteristic | 


8 Charity never faileth: but whether there be 
prophecies, they shall fail; whether there be tongues, 
they shall cease; whether there be knowledge, it 
shall vanish away. 9 For we know in part, and we 
prophesy in part. 10 But when that which is per- 
fect is come, then that which is in part shall be done 
away. 11 When I was a child, | spake as a child, 
I understood as a child, I thought as a child: but 
when I became a man, I put away childish things. 
12 For now we see through a glass, darkly; but 
then face to face: now I know in part; but then 
shall I know even as also I am known. 13 And 
now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but 
the greatest of these zs charity. 


Here the apostle goes on to commend charity, and shew how much it is 
preferable to the gifts on which the Corinthians were so apt to pride them- 
selves, to the utter neglect, and almost extinction, of charity. ‘This he makes 
out, 

First. From its longer continuance and duration. “ Charity never faileth;” 
it is a permanent and perpetual grace, lasting as eternity; whereas the extra- 
ordinary gifts, on which the Corinthians valued themselves, were of a short 
continuance. They were only to edify the church on earth, and that but for 
a time, not during its whole continuance in this world, but in heaven would be 
all superseded, which yet is the very seat and element of love. ‘‘ Prophecy 
must fail,” that is, either the prediction of things to come, which is its most 
common sense, or the interpretation of Scripture by immediate inspiration. 
“Tongues shall cease,” that is, the miraculous power of speaking languages 
without learning them. There will be but one language in heaven. ‘There is 
no confusion of tongues in the region of perfect tranquillity. And“ Knowledge 
will vanish away ;” not that in the perfect state above holy and happy souls 
shall be unknowing, ignorant. It is a very poor happiness that can consist 
with utter ignorance. The apostle is plainly speaking of miraculous gifts, and 
therefore of knowledge to be had out of the common way, (see ch. xiv. 63) a 
knowledge of mysteries supernaturally communicated. Such knowledge was 
to vanish away, [because all mysteries would then be made plain.] Some 
indeed understand it of common knowledge acquired by instruction, taught 
and learnt. This way of knowing is to vanish away, though the knowledge 
itself, once acquired, will not be lost. But it is plain the apostle is here setting 
the grace of charity in opposition to supernatural gifts ; and it is more valuable 
because more durable. It shall last when they shall be no more; it shall enter 
into heaven, where they will have no place, because they will be of no use; 
though in a sense even our common knowledge may be said to cease in heayen, 
by reason of the improvement that will then be made in it. The light of a 
candle is perfectly obscured by the sun shining in its strength. 

Secondly. He hints that these gifts are only adapted to a state of imperfec- 
tion. ‘ We know in part, and we prophesy in ane ver. 9. Our best know- 
ledge, and our greatest abilities, are at present like our condition, narrow, and 
temporary. Even the knowledge they had by inspiration was but in part. How 
little a portion of God, and the unseen world, was heard even by apostles and 
Baipired men! How much short do others come of them! But these gifts were 
fitted to the present imperfect state of the church, valuable in themselves, but 
not to be compared with charity, because they were to vanish with the imper- 
fections of the church, nay, and long before, whereas charity was to last [and 
grow] for ever. . A 

Thirdly. He takes occasion from hence to shew how much better, it will be 
with the church hereafter than it can be here. A state of perfection is in view; 
yer. 10, “ When that which is perfect is come, then that which is in part shall 
be done away.” When the end is once attained, the means will of course be 
abolished. here will be no need of tongues, and prophecy, and inspired 
knowledge, in a future life, because then the church will be ina state of per- 
fection, complete both in knowledge and holiness. God will be known then 
clearly, and in a manner by intuition, and as perfectly as the glorified mind’s 
capacity will allow, not by such transient glimpses, an little portions, as here. 
The difference between the two states is here pointed out in two particulars, 
1. The present state is a state of childhood, the future that of manhood. 

iran a child I spake as a child,” that is, as some am spake with 
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narrow views, what confused and indistinct notions of things, have children 
In comparison of grown men! And how naturally do men, when reason is 
ripened and matured, despise and evacuate their infant thoughts, put them 
away, reject them,—esteem them as nothing. Thus shall we think of our most 
valued gifts and acquisitions in this world, when we come to heaven. We shall 
despise our childish folly, in priding ourselves on such things, when we are 
grown up to men in Christ. 2. Things are all dark and confused now, in com- 
parison of what, they will be hereafter. “ Now we see through a glass darkly ‘of 
(év aiviyarc,— in a riddle,’) “then face to face ; now we know in part, but then 
we shall know as we are known.” Now we can only discern things at a great 
distance as through a telescope, and that involved in clouds an obscurity 
obscurely, as by means of those imperfect mirrors which were placed by the 
ancients in their windows;] but hereafter the things to be known will be near 
and obvious, open to our eyes; and our knowledge will be free from all obscu- 
rity and error. God is to be seen face to face, and we are to know him as 
we are known by him; not indeed as perfectly, but in some sense in the same 
manner. Weare known to him by mere inspection; he turns his eye towards 
us, and sees and searches us throughout. e shall then fix our eye on him 
and see him as he is, 1 Jno. iii. 2; we shall know how we are known, enter into 
all the mysteries of Divine love and grace. O glorious change! to. pass from 
darkness to light, from clouds to the clear pals ane of our Saviour’s face, and 
in God’s own light to see light! Ps. xxxvi. 9. Note, It is the light of heaven 
only that will remove all clouds and darkness from the face of God. It is at 
best but twilight whilst we are in this world; there it will be perfect and 
eternal - 7 

‘ourthly. To sum up the excellences of charity, he prefers it no i 
but to other graces, to faith and hope; ver. 13, and now ebitcth rales ae 
and charity; but the greatest of these is charity.” [They abide even in this 
world when extraordinary spiritual gifts shall have ceased.) ‘True grace is 
much more excellent than any spiritual gifts whatever; and faith, hope, and 
love are the three principal graces, of which charity is the chief, being the end 
to which the other two are but means. ‘This is the Divine nature, the soul’s 
felicity, or its complacential rest in God, and holy delight in all his Saints; and 
it is its everlasting work when faith and hope shall be no more. Faith fixes on 
the Divine revelation, [accepting, receiving, and resting upon Christ alone for 
justification, sanctification, and eternal life, by virtue of the covenant of grace,] 
and assents to that. Hope fastens on future felicity, and waits for that: and 
in heaven faith will be swallowed up of vision, and hope of fruition. There 
is no room to believe and hope [as on earth at least] when we see and enjoy 
But love fastens on the Divine perfections themselves, and the Divine image 
on the creatures, and our mutual relation to both God and them. These will 
all shine forth in the most glorious splendours in another world; and there will 
love be made perfect. There we shall perfectly love God, because he will 
appear perfectly amiable for ever, and our hearts will kindle at the sight, and 
glow with perpetual devotion. And there shall we perfectly love one another 
when all the saints meet there, when none but saints are there, and saints made 
perfect. O blessed state! how much surpassing the best below. O amiable 
and excellent grace of charity! how much doth it exceed the most valuable 
gifts, when it outshines every grace, and is the everlasting consummation of 
them! When faith and hope are at an end true charity will burn for ever with 
the brightest flame. Note, They border most upon the heavenly state and 
perfection whose hearts are fullest of this Divine principle, and burn with the 
most fervent charity. It is the surest offspring of God, and bears his fairest 
impression ; for God is love, 1 Jno. iv. 8, 16. And where God is to be seen as he 
is, and face to face, there charity is in its greatest height, there, and there only. 
will it be perfected. ? 

{There seems to be a progression, an ascent by successive stages from a lower 
to a higher discipline, in the moral education and moral history of our species— 
whether we comprehend or not the various footsteps of it—as when the spirit 
of bondage gives way to the Spirit of adoption, or the oldness of the letter to 
the newness of the Spirit; or as when the terrors of the law are succeeded 
by a delight in the law; or as when the commandment, formerly graven on 
tables of stone, comes to be graven on the fleshly tables of the heart; or as 
when the law fulfils but the office of a preparatory schoolmaster for bringing 
men to Christ, or guiding them onward to the higher lessons of the Gospel ; 
or, finally, as when the supremacy of law makes place for the supremacy of 
love, even of the charity which never faileth, but abideth and reigneth ever- 
lastingly in heaven, after that the means and the preparatives for this great 
consummation have all vanished away.—Lectures on Romans xiii. 10, by Dr. 


Chalmers.] 
CHAPTER XIV. 


In this chapter the apostle directs them about the use of their spiritual gifts, preferring 
those most that are best, and fitted to do the greatest good. I. He begins with advising 
them of all spiritual gifts to prefer prophesying, and shews this is much better than 
speaking with tongues, ver. 1—6. II. He goes on to shew them how unprofitable the 
speaking foreign languages was, and useless to the church; it is like piping in one 
tone, like sounding a trumpet without any certain note, like talking gibberish, whereas 
gifts should be used for the good of the church, ver. 6—15. III. He advises that wor- 
ship should be celebrated so as the most ignorant might understand and join in prayer 
and praise, and presses the advice by his own example, ver. 15—21. IV. He informs 
them that tongues were a sign for unbelievers rather than those that believe; and 
represents the advantage of prophecy above speaking with tongues, from the different 
suggestions they would give to the mind of an unbeliever coming into their assemblies, 
ver. 21—26. V. Blames them for the disorder and confusion they had brought into 
the assembly by their vanity and ostentation of their gifts; directs them in using their 
gifts both of tongues and prophecy, ver. 26—34. VI. Forbids women speaking in the 
church, and closes this subject by requiring themto perform every thing in the public 
worship with order and decency, ver, 34—40. 


OLLOW after charity, and 
desire spiritual gifts, but ra- 
ther that ye may prophesy. 
2 For he that speaketh in 
(ee an unknown tongue speak- 
(4 eth not unto men, but unto 

©) God: for no man under- 
standeth him; howbeit in 
the spirit he speaketh mys- 
teries. 3 But he that pro- 
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phesieth speaketh unto men fo edification, and ex- 
hortation, and comfort. 4 He that speaketh in an 
unknown tongue edifieth himself; but he that pro- 
phesieth edifieth the church. 5 I would that ye 
al spake with tongues, but rather that ye prophe- 
sied: for greater 7s he that prophesieth than he that 
speaketh with tongues, except he interpret, that the 
church may receive edifying. 


The apostle, in the foregoing chapter, had himself preferred, and advised the 
Corinthians to prefer, Christian charity to all spiritual gifts. Here he teaches 
them, among spiritual gifts, which they should prefer, and by what rules they 
should make comparison. He begins the chapter, 

First. With an exhortation to charity; ver. 1, ‘‘ Follow after charity,” pursue 
it. The original duxete, when spoken of a thing, signifies a singular concern to 
obtain it; and is commonly taken in a good and laudable sense. It is an exhort- 
ation to obtain charity, to get this excellent disposition of mind upon any terms, 
whatever pains or prayers it may cost; as if he had said, In whatever you fail, 
see you do not miss of this. The principal of all graces is worth your getting 
at any rate. par 

Secondly. He directs them which spiritual gift to prefer, from a principle 
of charity. “ Desire spiritual gifts, but rather that you may prophesy,” or 
chiefly that you may prophesy. Whilst they were in close pursuit of charity, 
and made this Christian disposition their chief scope, they might be zealous for 
spiritual gifts, be ambitious of them in some measure, but especially of prophe- 
sying, that is, of interpreting Scripture. ‘This preference would most plainly 

iscover that they were indeed upon such pursuit, that, they had a due value 
for Christian charity, and were intent upon it. Note, Gifts are fit objects of 
our desire and pursuit, in subordination to grace and charity. That should 
be sought first, and with greatest earnestness, which is most worth. 

Thirdly. He assigns the reasons of this preference. And it is remarkable 
here that he only compares prophesying with speaking with tongues. It 
seems this was the gift on which the Corinthians principally valued them- 
selves. This was more ostentatious than the plain interpretation of Scrip- 
ture; more fit to gratify pride, but less fit to pursue the purposes of Christian 
charity. It would not equally edify, or do good to the souls of men; for, 1. He 
that spake with tongues must wholly speak between God and himself; for, 
whatever mysteries might be communicated in his language, none of his 
own countrymen could understand them, because they did not understand the 
language, ver. 2. Note, What cannot be understood can never edify. No 
advantage can be reaped from the most excellent discourses, if delivered in 
unintelligible language, such as the audience can neither speak nor understand. 
But he that prophesies speaks to the advantage of his hearers; they may profit 
by his gift. Interpretation of Scripture will be for their edification. They 
may be exhorted and comforted by it, ver. 3; and, indeed, these two must go 
together. Duty is the proper way to comfort; and they that would be com- 
forted must bear being exhorted. 2. He that speaks with tongues may edify 
himself, ver. 4. He may understand and be affected with what he speaks; and 
so every minister should. And he that is most edified himself is in the best 
disposition and fitness to do good to others by what he speaks; but he that 
speaks with tongues, or language unknown, can only edify himself; others can 
reap no benefit from his speech. Whereas the end of speaking in the church 
is to edify the church, ver. 4, to which prophesying, or interpreting Scripture 
by inspiration, or otherwise, is immediately adapted. Note, That is the best 
and most eligible gift which best answers the purposes of charity, and does 
most good; not that which can edify ourselves only, but that which will edify 
the church. Such is prophesying, or preaching, and interpreting Scripture, 
compared with speaking in an unknown tongue. 

Indeed, no gift is to be despised, but the best are to be preferred. “I could 
wish,” saith the apostle, “that ye all spake with tongues, but rather that ye 
prophesied,” ver. 5. Every gift of God is a favour from God, and may be 
improved for his glory, and as such is to be valued and thankfully received; 
put then those are to be most valued that are most useful. “ Greater is he 
that prophesieth than he that speaks with tongues, unless he interpret, that the 
church may receive edifying, ver. 5. Benevolence makes a man truly great. 
“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive;” and it is true [Christian] magna- 
nimity to study and seek to be useful to others rather than to raise their 
admiration, and draw their esteem. Such aman has a large soul, copious and 
diffused in proportion to his benevolence and bent of mind for public good. 
Greater is he that interprets Scripture to edify the church than he that speaks 
tongues to recommend himself; and what other end he that spake with 
tongues could have, unless he interpreted what he spake, is not easy to see. 
Note, That makes most for the honour of a minister [whose sole honour is 
from Christ, in honouring his works,] that is most for the church’s edification, 
not what shews his gifts to most advantage. He acts in a narrow sphere whilst 
he aims at himself, but his spirit and character increase in proportion to his 
usefulness ; 1 mean his own intention and endeavours to be useful. 


6 Now, brethren, if I come unto you speaking 
with tongues, what shall I profit you, except I shall 
speak to you either by revelation, or by knowledge, 
or by prophesying, or by doctrine? 7 And even 


. 


things without life giving sound, whether pipe or 
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harp, except they give a distinction in the sounds, 
how shall it be known what is piped or harped? 
8 For if the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who 
shall prepare himself to the battle? 9 So likewise 
ye, except ye utter by the tongue words easy to be 
understood, how shall it be known what is spoken ? 
for ye shall speak into the air. 10 There are, it 
may be, so many kinds of voices in the world, and 
none of them zs without signification, 11 There- 
fore if I know not the meaning of the voice, I shall 
be unto him that speaketh a barbarian, and he that 
speaketh shall be a barbarian unto me. 12 Even so 
ye, forasmuch as ye are zealous of spiritual gifts, seek 
that ye may excel to the edifying of the church. 
13 Wherefore let him that speaketh in an unknown 
tongue pray that he may interpret. 14 For if I 
pray in an unknown tongue, my spirit prayeth, but 
my understanding is unfruitful. 


In this paragraph he goes on to shew how vain a thing the ostentation of 
speaking unknown and unintelligible language must be. It was altogether 
unedifying and unprofitable; ver. 6, ‘If I come to you speaking with tongues, 
what will it profit you, unless I speak to you by revelation, or by knowledge, or 
by prophesying, or by doctrine?” It would signify nothing to utter any of 
these in an unknown tongue. An apostle, with all his furniture, [graces and 
miraculous gifts,] could not edify, unless he spoke to the capacity of his hearers. 
New revelations, the most clear explications of old ones, the most instructive 
discourses in themselves, would be unprofitable in a language not understood. 

{Though Paul should utter among them, as he had abundant ability to do, the 
most weighty and important truths, yet, unless he interpreted what he said in a 
manner clear from obscurity, like revelation ; or intelligibly, and so as to con- 
stitute knowledge ; or in the manner that the prophets spoke, in a plain and 
intelligible manner; or in the manner usual in simple and plain instruction,— 
it would be useless to them.—A. B. 

Nay, interpretations of Scripture made in an unknown tongue would need to 
be interpreted over again, before they could be of any use. This he illustrates 
by several allusions. 1. T’o a pipe anda harp playing always in one tone. Of 
what use can this be to those that are dancing? If there be no distinction of 
sounds, how should they order their steps or motions? Unintelligible language 
is like piping or harping without distinction of sounds. It gives no more direc- 
tion how a man should order his conversation, than a pipe with but one stop, or 
a harp with but one string, can direct a dancer how he should order his steps. 
{In the one there is no allusion to dancing, and it is not necessary to sup- 
pose any. 

(‘Or harp.” This instrument («:@¢pa) was a stringed instrument, and was 
made in the same way as a modern harp. It usually had ten strings, and was 
struck with the plectrum, or with a key. It was commonly employed in praise. 
“Except they give a distinction in the sounds.” Unless they give a difference 
in the tones, such as are indicated in the gamut for music. “How shall it be 
known,” &c. That is, there would be no time, no music. Nothing would 
be ae ee by it. It would not be fitted to excite the emotions of sorrow or of 
joy.—A. B. 

2. To a trumpet giving an uncertain sound, adndov gwvijv, a sound not manifests 
either not the proper sound for the purpose, or not distinct enough to be dis- 
cerned from every other sound. If, instead of sounding an onset, it sounded a 
retreat, or sounded one knew not what, who would prepare for the battle? To 
talk in an unknown language in a Christian MP is altogether as vain, and 
to no purpose, as for a trumpet to give no certain sound in the field or day of 
battle. Phe army in one case, and the congregation in the other, must be all in 
suspense, and at a perfect nonplus. To speak words that have no significancy 
to those who hear them is to leave ‘them ignorant of what is spoken. It is 
speaking to the air, ver. 9. Words without a meaning can convey no notion 
or instruction to the mind; and words not understood have no meaning with 
those that do not understand them. To talk to them in such language is to 
waste our breath. 3. He compares this speaking in an unknown tongwe to the 
gibberish of barbarians, There are, as he says, ver. 10, many kinds of voices in 
the world, none of which are without their proper signification. ‘This is true of 
the several languages spoken by several nations; all of them have their proper 
signification. Without this they would be Pwvar a&dewvor, ‘a voice and no yoice ;” 
for that is no language, nor can answer the end of speaking, which has no 
meaning. But whatever proper signification the words of any language may 
have in themselves, and to those who understand them, they are perfect gib- 
berish to men of another language, that understand them not. In this case 
speaker and hearers are barbarians to each other, ver. 11. They talk and hear 
only sounds without sense; for this is to be a barbarian. For thus saith the 

olite Ovid, when banished into Pontus, Barbarus hic ego sum, quid non intel- 
igor ulli,—‘I am a barbarian here, none understand me.’ ‘To speak in the 
church in an unknown tongue is to talk gibberish, it is to play the barbarian 5 
it is to confound the audience instead of instructing them, and for this reason 
utterly vain and unprofitable. 

The apostle, having thus established his point, in the two next verses applies 
it. Ist. B advising them to be chiefly desirous of those gifts that were most for 
the church’s edification; ver. 12, “ Forasmuch as yon_are zealous of spiritual 
gifts,” this way it will become commendable zeal. Be zealous to edify the 
church, to promote Christian knowledge and practice, and coyet those gifts 
most that will do the best service to men’s souls. ‘This is the great rule he gives. 
Which, 2nd. He applies to the matter in hand, that, if they did speak a foreign 
language, they should beg of God the pift of interpreting it, ver. 13. ‘That these 
were different gifts: see ch. xii. 10. They might speak and understand a foreign 
language who could not readily translate it into their own. And yet was this 
necessary to the church’s edification; for the church must understand, that it 
might be edified; which yet it could not do, till the foreign language was trans- 
lated into its own. Let him therefore pray for the gift of interpreting what he 
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speaks in an unknown tongue; or rather, covet and ask of God the gift of inter- 
preting, than of speaking in a language that needs interpretation, this being 
most for the church’s benefit, and therefore among the gifts that excel: see 
ver. 12. Some understand it, Let him pray so as to interpret what he utters in 
a language unintelligible without it. The sum is, that they should perform all 
religious exercises in their assemblies, so as that all might join in them, and 
profit by them. 38rd. He enforces this advice with a proper reason, that if he 
prayed in an unknown tongue, his spirit might pray, that is, a spiritual gift 
might be exercised in prayer, or his own mind might be devoutly engaged, but 
his understanding would be unfruitful, ver. 14; that is, the sense and meaning of 
his words would be unfruitful. He would not be understood, nor theretore 
would others join with him in his devotions. Note, It should be the concern of 
such as pray in public to pray intelligibly ; not in a foreign language, nor in a 
language that, if it be not foreign, is above the level of his andience. Language 
that is most obvious and easy to be understood is the most proper for public 
deyotions and other religious exercises. 


15 What is it then? I will pray with the spirit, 
and I will pray with the understanding also: I will 
sing with the spirit, and I will sing with the under- 
standing also. 16 Else when thou shalt bless with 
the spirit, how shall he that occupieth the room of 
the unlearned say Amen at thy giving of thanks, 
seeing he understandeth not what thou sayest? 17 
For thou verily givest thanks well, but the other is 
not edified. 18 I thank my God, I speak with 
tongues more than ye all: 19 Yet in the church I 
had rather speak five words with my understanding, 
that by my voice I might teach others also, than ten 
thousand words in an unknown tongue. 20 Breth- 
ren, be not children in understanding: howbeit in 


malice be ye children, but in understanding be men. 


The apostle here sums up the argument hitherto, and, 

First. Directs them how they should sing and pray in public; ver. 15, “ What 
isitthen? I will pray with the spirit, and I will pray with the understanding 
also. I will sing with the spirit,” a He does not forbid their praying or sing- 
ing under Divine afflatus, or when they were inspired for this purpose, or had 
such a spiritual gift communicated to them; but he would have them perform 
both so as to be understood by others, that others might join with them. Note, 
Public worship should be performed so as to be understood. 

Secondly. He enforces the argument with several reasons. 

1. That otherwise the unlearned could not say Amen to their prayers or 
thanksgiving, could not join in the worship, for they did not understand it, 
ver. 16. He who fills up or occupies the place of the unlearned, that is, as the 
ancients interpret it, the body of the people, who in most Christian assemblies 
are illiterate, how should these say Amen to prayers in an unknown tongue? 
that is, how should they declare their consent and concurrence? ‘This is saying 

men, so be it, God grant the thing we have requested. Or we join in the con- 
fession that hath been made of sin, in the acknowledgment that hath been made 
of Divine mercies and favours. ‘This is the import of saying Amen. All should 
say Amen inwardly, and it is not improper to testify this inward concurrence in 
public prayers and devotions by an audible Amen. The ancient Christians said 
Amen aloud: see Just. Mart. Apol. 2, prope fin. Now, how should the people 
say Amen to what they did not understand? Note, There can be no concur- 
rence in those prayers that are not understood. The intention of public 
devotions is therefore entirely destroyed if they be performed in an unknown 
tongue. He that’performs may pray well, and give thanks well, but not in that 
time and place; because others are not, cannot be edified, ver. 17, by what they 
understand not. 

2. He alleges his own example to make the greater impression. Concerning 
which, observe, Ist. That he did not come behind any of them in this spiritual 
gift. “Ithank my God I speak with tongues more than you all,” ver. 18, not 
only more than any single person among you, but more than all together. It 
was not envy at their better furniture [gifts] that made Paul depreciate what 
they so highly valued, and so much vaunted in. He surpassed them all in this 
very gift of tongues, and did not vilify their gift because he had it not. This 
spirit of envy is too common in the world. But the apostle took care to guard 
against this misconstruction of his purpose, by letting them know there was 
more ground for them to envy him upon this head than for him to envy them. 
Note, When we beat down men’s unreasonable value for themselves, or any of 
their possessions or attainments, we should let them see, if possible, that this 
doth not proceed from an envious and grudging spirit. We miss our aim if they 
can fairly give our conduct this invidious turn. Paul could not be justly cen- 
sured or suspected for any such principle in this whole argument. He spake 
more languages than they all. Yet, 2nd. He “had rather speak five words 
with understanding,” that is, so as to be understood, and instruct and edify 
others, “than ten thousand words in an unknown tongue,” ver. 19. He was so 
far from valuing himself upon talking languages, or making ostentation of his 
talents of this kind, that he had rather speak five intelligible words to benefit 
others, than make a thousand, ten thousand fine discourses, that would do no 
one else any good, because they did not understand them. Note, A_ truly 
Christian minister will value himself much more upon doing the least spiritual 
good to men’s souls than upon procuring the greatest applause and commenda- 
tion to himself. This is true grandeur and nobleness of spirit. It is acting up 
to his character; it is approving himself the servant of Christ, and not a vassal 
to his own pride and vanity. ; yk 

3. He adds a plain intimation that the fondness they discovered for this gift 
was but too plain an indication of the immaturity of their judgment. “ Brethren, 
be not children in understanding ; in malice be ye children, but in understanding 
be men,” ver. 20. Children are apt to be struck with novelty and strange appear- 
ances. They are taken with an outward show, without inquiring into the true 
nature and worth of things. Do not you act like them, and prefer noise and 
show to worth and substance. Shew a greater ripeness of judgment, and act a 
more manly part. Be like children in nothing but an innocent and inoffensive 
disposition. A double rebuke is eouched in this passage, both of their pride 
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upon account of their gifts and their arrogance and haughtiness towards each 
other, and the contests and quarrels proceeding from them. Note, Christians 
should be harmless and inoffensive as children, void of all guile and malice; but 
should have wisdom and knowledge that is ripe and mature. They should not 
be unskilfal in the word of righteousness, Heb. y. 13, though they should be 
unskilful in all the arts of mischief. 


21 In the law it is written, With men of other 
tongues and other lips will I speak unto this peo- 
ple; and yet for all that will they not hear me, saith 
the Lord. 22 Wherefore tongues are for a sign, 
not to them that believe, but to them that believe 
not: but prophesying serveth not for them that be- 
lieve not, but for them which believe. 23 If there- 
fore the whole church be come together into one 
place, and all speak with tongues, and there come 
in those that are unlearned, or unbelievers, will the 
not say that ye are mad? 24 But if all prophesy, 
and there come in one that believeth not, or one 
unlearned, he is convinced of all, he is judged of all: 
25 And thus are the secrets of his heart made 
manifest; and so falling down on his face he will 


worship God, and report that God is in you of a 
truth. 


: In this passage the apostle pursues the argument, and reasons from other 
opics, as, 

_ First. For that tongues, as the Corinthians used them, were rather a token of 
Judgment from God, than mercy to any people, ver. 21; “In the law,” thatis, the 
Old Testament, “it is written, with men of other tongues, and other lips, will 
I speak to this people, and yet for all that will they not Tear me, saith the Lord,” 
Isa. xxviii. 11: compare Deu. xxviii. 46,49. To both these places it is thought 
the apostle refers. oth are delivered by way of threatening, and one is sup- 
posed to interpret the other. The meaning in this view is, that it is an evidence 
that a people are abandoned of God when he gives them up to this sort of 
instruction, to the discipline of those that speak in another language. And sure 
the apostle’s discourse implies you should not be fond of the tokens of Divine 
displeasure. God can have no gracious regards to those who are left merely to 
this sort of instruction, and taught in language which they cannot understand. 
They can never be benefited by such teaching as this. And when they are left 
to it, it is a sad sign that God gives them over as past cure. And should Chris- 
tians covet to be in such a state, or bring the churches into it? Yet thus did 
the Corinthian preachers in effect, who would always deliver their inspirations 
in an unknown tongue. 

Secondly. Tongues were rather a sign to unbelievers than to believers, ver. 22. 
It was a spiritual gilt, intended for the conyiction and conversion of infidels, 
that they might be brought into the Christian church; but converts were to be 
built up in Christianity by profitable instructions in their own language. ‘The 
gift of tongues was necessary to spread Christianity and gather churches. 
It was proper, and intended to convince unbelievers of that doctrine which 
Christians had already embraced; but prophesying, and interpreting Scripture 
in their own language, were most for the edification of such as did already 
believe: so that speaking with tongues in Christian assemblies was altogether 
out of time and place; neither one nor the other was proper for it. Note, 
That gifts may be rightly used, it is proper to know the ends which they are 
intended to serve. To go about the conversion of infidels, as the apostles did, 
without the gift of tongues, and the discovery of this gift, had been a vain 
undertaking, fin their cireumstances,] but in an assembly of Christians already 
converted to the Christian faith, to make use and ostentation of this gift would 
be perfectly impertinent, because it would be of no advantage to the assembly ; 
not for conviction of truth, because they had already embraced it; not for their 
edification, because they did not understand, and could not get benefit without 
understanding what they heard, 

Thirdly. The credit and reputation of their assemblies among unbelievers 
required them to prefer prophesying before speaking with tongues. For, 1. If, 
when they were all assembled for Christian worship, and their ministers, or all 
employed in public worship, should talk unintelligible language, and infidels 
should drop in, they would conclude them to be mad, to be no better than 
a parcel of wild fanatics. Who in their right senses could carry on religious 
worship in such amanner? Or what sort of religion is that which leaves out 
sense and understanding ?, Would not this make Christianity ridiculous to a 
heathen, to hear the ministers of it pray, or preach, or perform any other 
religious exercise, in a language that neither he nor the assembly understood. 
Note, Christian religion is a sober and reasonable thing in itself, and should 
not, by the ministers of it, be made to look wild or senseless. They disgrace 
their religion, and Mine their own character, who act any thing that has this 
aspect. ut, on the other hand, 2. If, instead of speaking with tongues, those 
who minister plainly interpret Scripture, or preach, in language intaflioitic and 
proper, the great truths and rules of the Gospel, a heathen or unlearned person 
coming in would probably be convinced, and become a convert to Christianity, 
ver. 24, 25. His conscience will be touched, the secrets of his heart will be 
revealed to him, he will be condemned by the truth he hears, and so will be 
brought [by God’s grace] to confess his guilt, to pay his homage to God, and 
own that he is indeed among you, present in the assembly. ote, Scriptuse 
truth, plainly and duly taught, has a marvellous aptness to awaken the con- 
science, and touch the heart. And is not this much more for the honour of our 
religion than that infidels should conclude the ministers of it a set of madmen, 
and their religious exercises only fits of frenzy? ‘This last would at once cast 
contempt on themselves and their religion too. Instead of procuring applause 
for themselves, it would render them ridiculous, and involve their profession in 
the same censure; whereas prophesying would certainly edify the church, 
much better keep up their credit, [inspire deeper respect,] and might probably 
convince and convert infidels that might occasionally hear them. Note, Reli- 
gious exercises in Christian assemblies should be such as are fit to edify the 
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faithful, and convince, affect, and convert unbelievers. The ministry was not 
instituted to make ostentation of gifts and parts, but to save souls, 


26 How is it then, brethren? when ye come to- 
gether, every one of you hath a psalm, hath a doc- 
trine, hath a tongue, hath a revelation, hath an 
interpretation. Let all things be done unto edify- 
ing. 27 If any man speak in an unknown tongue, 
let it be by two, or at the most by three, and that by 
course; and let one interpret. 28 But if there be 
no interpreter, let him keep silence in the church; 
and let him speak to himself, and to God. 29 Let 
the prophets speak two or three, and let the other 
judge. 30 If any thing be revealed to another that 
sitteth by, let the first hold his peace. 31 For ye 
may all prophesy one by one, that all may learn, 
and all may be comforted. 32 And the spirits of 
the prophets are subject to the prophets. 33 For 
God is not the author of confusion, but of peace, as 


in all churches of the saints. 


In this passage the apostle reproves them for their disorder, and endeayours 
to correct and regulate their conduct for the future. 

First. He blames them for the confusion they introduced into the assembly 
by ostentation of their gifts; ver. 26, “ When ye come together, every one hath 
a psalm, [a poetical effusion,] hath a doctrine, hath a tongue,” &c.; that is, 
ather you are apt to confound the several parts of worship, and whilst one has 
a psalm to utter by inspiration another has a doctrine or revelation; or else, 
you are apt to be confused in the same branch of rovee many of you haying 
psalms or doctrines to propose at the same time, without staying for one 
another. Is not this perfect uproar? Can this be edifying? And yet all 
religious exercises in public assemblies should have this view. “ Let all things 
be done to edifying.” : 

Secondly. He corrects their faults, and lays down some regulations for their 
future conduct. As, 1. To speaking in an unknown tongue, he orders that no 
more than two or three should do it at one meeting, and this not all together, 
but successively, one after another; and even this was not to be done unless 
there were some one to interpret, ver. 27, 28, some other interpreter besides 
himself who spoke; for to speak in an unknown tongue what himself was 
afterwards to interpret could only be for ostentation. But if another were 
present who could interpret, two miraculous gifts might be exercised at once, 
and thereby the church edified, and the faith of the hearers confirmed at the 
same time. But if there were none to interpret, he was to be silent in the 
church, and only exercise his gift between God and himself, ver. 28; that is, as 
I think, in private at home, for all who are present at public worship should 
join in it, and not be at their private devotions in public assemblies. Solitary 
devotions are out of time and place when the church is met for social worship. 
2. As to prophesying, he orders, Ist. ‘That two or three only should speak at 
one meeting, ver. 29, and this successively, not all at once; and that the other 
should examine and judge what he delivered, that is, discern and determine 
concerning it, whether it were of Divine inspiration or no. There might be 
false prophets, mere pretenders to Divine inspiration, and the true prophets 
were to judge of these, and discern and discover who was Divinely inspired, and 
by such inspiration interpreted Scripture and taught the chureh, and who was 
not; what was of Divine inspiration, and what was not. This seems to be the 
meaning of this rule. For where a prophet was known to be such, and under 
the Divine afflatus, he could not be judged, for this were to subject even the 
Holy Spirit to the Judgment of men. He who was indeed inspired, and known 
to be so, was above all human judgment. 2nd. He orders, that if any assistant 

rophet had a revelation whilst another was prophesying, that other should 
hold his peace, be silent, ver. 30, namely, before the inspired assistant uttered 
his revelation. Indeed, it is by many understood that the former speaker 
should immediately hold his peace. But this seems unnatural, and not so well 
to agree with the context; for why must one that was speaking by inspiration 
be immediately silent upon another man’s being inspired, and suppress what 
was dictated to him by the same Spirit? Indeed,he who had the new revelation 
might claim liberty of speech in his turn, upon producing his vouchers. But 
why must liberty of speech be taken from him who was speaking before, and 
his mouth stopped, when he was delivering the dictates of the same Spirit, and 
could produce the same youchers? Would the Spirit of God move one to 
speak, and, before he had delivered what he had to say, move another to 
interrupt him, and put him to silence? ‘This seems to me an unnatural thought. 
Nor is it more agreeable to the context, and the reason annexed, ver. 31, “ ‘hat 
all might prophesy one by one,” or one after another, which could not be where 
any one was interrupted and silenced before he had done prophesying ; but 
might easily be, if he, who was afterwards inspired, forbore to deliver his new 
revelation till the former prophet had finished what he had to say. And, to 
confirm this sense, the apostle quickly adds, ‘* The spirits of the prophets are 
subject to the prophets,” ver. 32; that is, the spiritual gifts they have leave 
them still possessed of their reason, and capable of using their own judgment in 
the exercise of them. Divine inspirations are not like tha diabolical possessions 
of heathen priests, violent and ungovernable, and prompting them to act as if 
they were beside themselves, but are sober, and calm, and capable of regular 
conduct, The man inspired by the Spirit of God may still act the man, and 
observe the rules of natural order and decency in delivering his revelations. 
His spiritual gift is thus far subject to his pleasure, and to be managed by his 
discretion. ; 

Thirdly. The apostle gives the reasons of these regulations. As, 1. That 
they would be for the church’s benetit, their instruction, and consolation. It is 
that “all may learn, and all may be comforted,” or exhorted, that the prophets 
were to speak in that orderly manner the apostle advises, Note, The instruec- 
tion, edification, and comfort of the church, is that for which God instituted the 
ministry. And sure ministers should as much as possible fit their ministrations 
to these purposes. 2. He tells them, eed is not the God of confusion, but of 
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peace and good order,” ver. 33; and therefore Divine inspirations should by no 
means throw Christian assemblies into confusion, and break through all rules 
of common decency, which yet would be unavoidable if several inspired men 
should all at once utter what was suggested to them by the Spirit of God, and 
not wait to take their turns. Note, The honour of God requires that things 
should be managed in Christian assemblies so as not to transgress the rules of 
natural decency. If they are managed in a tumultuous and confused manner, 
what a notion must this give of the God who is worshipped to considerate 
observers? Doth it look as if he were the God of peace and order, and an 
enemy to confusion? Things should be managed so in Divine worship as that 
no unlovely or dishonourable notion of God should be formed in the minds of 
observers. 3. He adds, that things were thus orderly managed in all the other 
churches, “as in all the churches of the saints,” ver. 33. They kept to these 
rules in the exercise of their spiritual gifts, which was a manifest proof that 
the church of Corinth might observe the same regulations; and it would be 
perfectly scandalous for them, who exceeded most churches in spiritual gifts, 
to be more disorderly than any in the exercise of them. Note, Though other 
churches are not to be our rule, [Christ has appointed an authority in his 
church for determining such points, but that authority must be guided by his 
word,] yet the regard they pay to the rules of natural decency and order 
should restrain us from breaking these rules. Thus far they may be proposed 
as examples, and it is a shame not to follow them. 


34 Let your women keep silence in the churches: 
for it is not permitted unto them to speak ; but they 
are commanded to be under obedience, as also saith — 
the law. 385 And if they will learn any thing, let 
them ask their husbands at home: for it is a shame 


for women to speak in the church. 


Here the apostle, : f 

First. Enjoins silence to their women in public assemblies, and to such a 
degree that they must not ask questions for their own information in the 
church, but “ask their husbands at home.” ‘They are to learn in silence 
with all subjection: but,” saith the apostle, “I suffer them not to teach,” 
1 Tim. ii. 11, 12. There is indeed an intimation, ch. xi. 5, as if the women 
sometimes did pray and prophesy in their assemblies, which the apostle in that 
passage doth not simply condemn, but the manner of performance, namely, 
praying or prophesying with the head uncovered, which in that age and country 
was throwing off the distinction of sexes, and setting themselves on a level with 
the men; but here he seems to forbid all public performances of theirs. [His 
prohibition is express in as far as relates to preaching.] They are not per- 
mitted to speak, ver. 34, namely, in the church, neither in praying nor prophe- 
sying. The connexion seems plainly to include the last, in the limited sense in 
which it is taken in this chapter, namely, for preaching, or interpreting Scrip- 
ture by inspiration. And, indeed, for a woman to prophesy in this sense were 
to teach, which doth not so well befit her state of subjection. A teacher of 
others has in that respect a superiority over them, which is not allowed the 
woman over the man, nor must she therefore be allowed to teach in a congre- 
gation. “I suffer them not to teach.” But praying and uttering hymns inspired 
was not teaching; and seeing there were women who had spiritual gifts of 
this sort in that age of the church, see Acts xii. 9, and might be under this 
impulse in the assembly, must they altogether suppress it? Or why should 
they have this gift, if it must never be PRD uO exercised? For these reasons 
some think these general prohibitions are only to be understood in common 
cases, but that upon extraordinary occasions, when women were under a 
Divine afflatus, and known to be so, they might have liberty of speech. ‘They 
were not ordinarily to teach, nor so much as to debate and ask questions in the 
church, but learn in silence there; and if difficulties occurred, “ask their hus- 
bands at home.” Note, That, as it is the woman’s duty to learn in subjection 
it is the man’s duty to keep up his superiority, by being able to instruct her. it 
it be her duty to ask her husband at home, it is his concern and duty to endea- 
vour at least to be able to answer her inquiries. If it be a shame for her to 
speak in the church, where she should be silent, it is a shame for him to be 
silent when he should speak, and not be able to give an answer when she asks 
him at home. mvt; 

Secondly, We have here the reason of this injunction, namely, it is God’s law 
and commandment that they should be under obedience, ver. 34, They are 
placed in subordination to the man, and it is a shame for them to do any thing 
that looks like an affectation of changing ranks, which speaking in publie 
seemed to imply, at least in that age, and among that people, as would publie 
teaching much more. So that the apostle concludes it was a shame for women 
to speak in the church, in the assembly. Shame is the mind’s uneasy reflection — 
on having done an indecent thing; and what more indecent than for a woman 
to quit her rank, renounce the subordination of her sex, or do what in common 
account had such aspect and appearance? Note, Our spirit and condutt should 
be suitable to our rank. The natural distinctions God has made we should 
observe. Those he has placed in subjection to others should not set themselves 
on a level, or affect or assume superiority. The woman was made subject to 
the man, and she should keep her station, and be content with it. For this 
reason they must be silent in the churches, nor set up for teachers; for this is 
setting up for superiority over the men. 


36 What? came the word of God out from you? 
or came it unto you only? 387 If any man think 
himself to be a prophet, or spiritual, let him ac- 
knowledge that the things that I write unto you are 
the commandments of the Lord. 38 But if any 
man be ignorant, let him be ignorant. 39 Where- 
fore, brethren, covet to prophesy, and forbid not to 
speak with tongues. 40 Let all things be done 
decently and in order. ; 

In these verses the apostle closes his argument, 
First. With a just rebuke of the Corinthians for their extrava, ant & ide and 


self-conceit. ‘They so managed with their spiritual gifts as no church did like 
them, ‘They behaved in a manner by themselves, and would not easily endure 
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control or regulation. Now, saith the apostle, to beat down this arrogant 
humour, “Came the Gospel out from you? or came it to you only?” ver. 36. 
Did Christianity come ont of Corinth? Was its original among you? Or if not, 
is it now limited and confined to you? Are you the only church favoured with 
Divine revelations, that you will depart from the decent usages of all other 
churches ? and, to make ostentation of your spiritual gifts, bring confusion into 


Christian assemblies? How intolerably assuming is this behaviour! Pray 
bethink yourselves. When it was needful or proper the apostle could rebuke 
with all authority; and sure his rebukes, if ever, were proper here. Note 


They must be [faithfully] reproved and humbled whose spiritual pride and 
self-conceit throw Christian churches and assemblies into confusion; though 
such men will hardly bear even the rebukes of an apostle, 

Secondly. He lets them know that what he said to them was the command of 
God; nor durst any true prophet, any one really inspired, deny it; ver. 37, “If 
any man think himself a prophet, or spiritual, let him acknowledge,” &c. Nay. 
let him be tried by this very rule. If he will not own what I deliver on this hez d 
to be the will of Christ, he himself never had the Spirit of Christ. The Spirit 
of Christ can never contradict itself. If it speak in me and in them, it must 
speak the same things in both. If their revelations contradict mine, they do 
not come from the same Spirit; either I or they must be false prophets. ‘‘ By 
this therefore you may know them.” If they say my directions in this matter 
are no Divine commandments, you may depend upon it they are not Divinely 
inspired. But if any continue after all, through prejudice or obstinacy, uncer- 
tain or ignorant, whether they or I speak by the Spirit of God, they must be 
left under the power of this ignorance, [to bear its punishment.] If their pre- 
tences to inspiration can stand in competition with the apostolical character 
and powers which I have, I have lost all my authority and influence; and the 
persons that allow of this competition against me are out of the reach of con- 
viction, and must be left to themselves. Note, It is just with God to leave 
them to the blindness of their own minds who wilfully shut out the light. They 
who would be ignorant in so plain a case were justly left under the power of 
their mistake. 

Thirdly. He sums up all in two general advices. 

1. That though they should not despise the gift of tongues, nor altogether 
disuse it under the mentioned regulations, yet they should prefer prophesying. 
This is indeed the scope of the whole argument. It was to be preferred to 
the other, because it was the more useful gift. 

2. He charges them to “ let all things be done decently and in order,” ver. 40; 
that is, that they should avoid every thing that was manifestly indecent and 
disorderly. Not that they should hence take occasion to bring into the 
Christian church and worship any thing that a vain mind might think orna- 
mental to it, and would help to set it off. Such indecencies and disorders as 
he had remarked upon were especially to be shunned. They must do nothing 
that was manifestly childish, ver. 20; or what would give occasion to say they 
were mad, ver. 22; nor so as to breed confusion, ver. 33. This would be utterly 
indecent; it would make a tumult and mob of a Christian assembly. But they 
were to do things in order. They were to speak one after another, and not all 
at once; take their turns, and not interrupt one another. To do otherwise was 
to destroy the end of a Christian ministry, and all assemblies for Christian 
worship. Note, Manifest indecencies and disorders are to be carefully kept 
out of all Christian churches, and every part of Divine worship. They should 
have nothing in them that is childish, absurd, ridiculous, wild, or tumultuous; 
but all parts of Divine worship should be carried on in a manly, grave, rational, 
composed, and orderly manner. God is not to be dishonoured, nor his wor- 
ship disgraced, by our unbecoming and disorderly performance of it, and 
attendance at it, 5 Q 

[In view of this chapter, we may remark, (1.) That public worship should be 
in a language understood by the people, the language which they commonly 


employ. Nothing can be clearer than the sentiments of Paul on this. The 
whole strain of the chapter is to demonstrate this, in opposition to making use 
of a foreign and unintelligible language in any part of public worship. Paul 


specifies in the course of the discussion every part of public worship; “ public 

reaching,” ver. 2, 3, 5, 13, 19; “prayer,” ver. 14, 15; “singing,” ver. 15; and 
insists that all should be in a language that should be understood by the 
people. It would almost seem that he had anticipated the sentiments and 
practice of the Roman Catholic denomination. It is remarkable that a practice 
should have grown up, and have been defended, in a church professedly Chris- 
tian, so directly in opposition to the explicit meaning of the New Testament. 
Perhaps there is not, even in the Roman Catholic denomination, a more strik- 
ing instance of a custom or doctrine in direct contradiction to the Bible. If 
anything is plain and obvious, it is that worship, in order to be edifying, should 
be in a language that is understood by the people. (2.) Preaching should be 
simple and intelligible. There is a great deal of preaching which might as well 
be in a foreign tongue as in the language which is actually employed. The 
most successful preachers have been those who have been most remarkable for 
their simplicity and clearness. Nor are simplicity and intelligibleness of manner 
jnconsistent with bright thought and profound sentiments. (3.) We should 
learn to value useful talent more than that which is splendid and showy, ver. 3. 
The whole scope of this chapter goes to demonstrate that we should more 
highly prize and desire that talent which may be useful to the church, or which 
may be useful in convincing unbelievers, ver. 24, 25, than that which merely 
dazzles, or excites admiration. Ministers of the Gospel who preach as they 
should do, engage in their work to win souls to Christ, not to induce them to 
admire eloquence; they come to teach men to adore the great and dreadful 
God, not to be loud in their praises of a mortal man. Cowper has drawn the 
character of what a minister of the Gospel should be, in the well-known and 
most beautiful passage in the Zashk: 


Would I describe a preacher, such as Paul, 
Were he on earth, would hear, approve, and own, 
Paul should himself direct me. I would trace 
His master-strokes, and draw from his design. 
I would express him simple, grave, sincere; 
In doctrine uncorrupt; in language plain; 
And plain in manner; decent, solemn, chaste, 
And natural in gesture; much impress’d 
Himself, as conscious of his awful charge, 
And anxious mainly that the flock he feeds 
May feel it too; affectionate in look, 

And tender in address, as well becomes 

A messenger of grace to guilty men. 


He stablishes the strong, restores the weak, 
Reclaims the wanderer, binds the broken heart ; 
And, arm’d himself in panoply complete 
Of heavenly temper, furnishes with arms, 
pent as his own, and trains, by every rule 

; Of holy discipline, to glorious war, 

‘ The sacramental host of God’s elect.—A. B.] 
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In this chapter the apostle treats of that great article of Christianity, the resurrection of 
the dead. I, He establishes the certainty of our Saviour’s resurrection, ver. 1—11. 
Il. He, from this truth, sets himself to refute those who said, There is no resurrection 
of the dead, ver.12—19, III. From our Saviour’s resurrection he establishes the 
resurrection of the dead, and confirms the Corinthians in the belief of it by some other 
considerations, ver. 20—34, IV. He answers an objection against this truth, and takes 
occasion thence to shew what a vast change will be made in the bodies of believers at 
the resurrection, ver. 35—50. V. He informs us what a change will be made in them, 
that shall be living at the sound of the last trumpet, and the complete conquest the 
just shall then obtain over death and the grave, ver. 51—57. And, VI. Sums up the 
argument with a very serious exhortation to Christians, to be resolved and diligent in 
ee Ee oe service, because they know they shall be so gloriously rewarded by him, 
ver. 58. 


SX ¢ oA Gsm OREOVER, brethren, I de- 
CREM IE clare unto you the gospel 
| I RLY ps which I preached unto you, 
= which also ye have received, 
#/ wand wherein ye stand; 2 
/ By which also ye are saved, 
if ye keep in memory what 
l\ A 7,1 preached unto you, unless 
| ye have believed in vain, 3 
¢ For I delivered unto you 
first of all that which I also received, how that 
Christ died for our sins according to the scriptures ; 
4 And that he was buried, and that he rose again 
the third day according to the scriptures: 5 And 
that he was seen of Cephas, then of the twelve: 6 
After that, he was seen of above five hundred breth- 
ren at once; of whom the greater part remain unto 
this present, but some are fallen asleep. 7 After 
that, he was seen of James; then of all the apostles. 
8 And last of all he was seen of me also, as of one 
born out of due time. 9 For I am the least of the 
apostles, that am not meet to be called an apostle, 
because I persecuted the church of God. 10 But 
by the grace of God I am what I am: and his grace 
which was bestowed upon me was not in vain; but 
T laboured more abundantly than they all: yet not 
I, but the grace of God which was with me. 11 
Therefore whether zt were I or they, so we preach, 
and so ye believed. 


tos 


rit 


It is the apostle’s business in this chapter to assert and establish the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the dead, which some of the Corinthians flatly denied 
ver. 10. Whether they turned this doctrine into allegory, as did Hymeneus and 
Philetus, by saying it was already past, 2 Zim. ii. 17, 18, and several of the 
ancient heretics, by making it mean no more than a changing their course of 
life, or whether they rejected it as absurd, upon principles of reason and 
science, it seems they denied it in the proper sense; and they disowned a 
future state of recompenses by denying the resurrection of the dead. Now 
that heathens and infidels should deny this truth doth not seem so strange, but 
that Christians, who had their religion by revelation, should deny a truth so 
plainly discovered, is surprising, especially when it is a truth of such [vital] 
importance. It was time for the apostle to confirm them in this truth, when 
the staggering of their faith in this point was likely to shake their Christianity, 
and they were yet in great danger of having their faith staggered. He begins 
with an epitome or summary of the Gospel, what he had preached amongst 
them, namely, the death and resurrection of Christ. Upon this foundation the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the dead is built. Note, Divine truths appear 
with greatest evidence when they are looked upon in their mutual connection. 
The foundation must be strengthened, that the superstructure may be secured. 
Now concerning this Gospel, observe, 

First. What a stress he lays on it; ver. 1, 2, “ Moreover, brethren, I declare 
unto you the Gospel which 1 preached to you.” 1. It was what he constantly 
preached. His word was not yea and nay. He always preached the same 
Gospel, and taught the same truth. He could appeal to his hearers for this. 
Truth is in its own nature invariable, and the infallible teachers of Divine truth 
could never be at variance with themselves. or one another. ‘The doctrine 
which Paul had heretofore taught, he still taught. 2. It was what they had 
received, had been convinced of the faith, believed it in their hearts, or at least 
made profession of doing so with their mouths; it was no strange doctrine; it 
was that very Gospel in which, or by which, sat had hitherto stood, and must 
continue to stand. If they gave up this truth, they left themselves no ground 
to stand upon, no footing in religion. Note, The doctrine of Christ’s death 
and resurrection is at the foundation of Christianty. Remove this foundation 
and the whole fabric falls; all our hopes for eternity sink at once; and it is 
by holding this truth firm that Christians are made to stand in a day of trial, 
and kept faithful to God. 3. It was that alone by which they could hope for 
salvation, ver. 2; for there is no salvation in any other name, “no name given 
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under heaven by which we may be saved, but the name of Christ ;” and there 
is no salvation in his name, but upon supposition of his death and resurrection. 
These are the saving truths of our holy religion. The death and revival, the 
crucifixion of our Redeemer, and his cotfquest over death, are the very source 
of our spiritual life and hopes. Now concerning these saving truths, observe 
ist. That they must be retdined in mind; they must be held fast, so the word 
is translated, Heb. x. 23,“ Let us hold fast the profession of faith.” Note, The 
saving truths of the Gospel must be fixed on our mind, revolved much in our 
thoughts, and maintained and held fast to the end, if we would be saved. They 
will not save us if we do not attend to them and yield to their power, and 
continue to do so to the end, [perseverance necessarily belonging to the 
saints.| “ He only that endureth to the end shall be saved,” Mat. x, 22. 2nd. 
That we believe in vain unless we continue and persevere in the faith of the 
Gospel. We shall be never the better for a temporary faith; nay, we shall 
aggravate our guilt by relapsing inte infidelity; and in vain is it to profess 
Christianity, or our faith in Christ, if we deny the resurrection; for this must 
imply and involve the denial of his resurrection, [with all its consequences. ] 
And take away this, you make nothing of Christianity, you leave nothing for 
faith or hope to fix upon. e 

Secondly. Observe what this Gospel is, on which the apostle lays such 
stress. . It was that doctrine which he had received, and delivered to them, év 
mpwros, ‘among the first,’ the principal. It was a doctrine of the first rank, a most 
necessary truth, namely, how that Christ died for our sins, and was buried, 
and rose again; or, in other words, that “he was delivered for our offences, 
and rose again for our justification,” Rom. iv. 25; that he was offered in sa- 
crifice for our sins, and rose again, to shew that he had procured forgiveness for 
them, and was accepted of God in this offering [as our righteousness.] Note 
Christ’s death and resurrection are the very sum and substance of evangelica 
truth. Hence we derive our spiritual life now, and here we must found our 
hopes of everlasting life hereafter. _ : 

Phirdly. Observe how this truth is confirmed. 1. By Old Testament pre- 
dictions. He died for our sins, according to the Scriptures ; he was buried 
and rose from the dead, according to the Scriptures ; according to Scripture 
prophecies and Scripture types. Such prophecies as Ps. xvi. 10; Isa. lili, 4—6, 
&e.; Dan. ix. 26, 27; Hos. vi. 2; such Scripture types as Jonah, Mat. xii. 40; 
as Isaac, who is expressly said by the apostle to have been received from 
the dead in a figure, Heb. xi. 19. Note, It is a great confirmation of our 
faith of the Gospel to see how it corresponds with ancient types and pro- 
phecies. 2. By the testimony of many eye-witnesses, who saw Christ after 
he was risen from the dead; he reckons up five several appearances besides 
that to himself. ‘‘ He was seen of Cephas,” or Peter, “then of the twelve,” 
ealled so, though Judas was no longer among them, because this was their 
usual number. “Then he was seen of above five hundred brethren at once,” 
many of which were living when the apostle wrote this epistle, though 
some were fallen asleep; this was in Galilee, Mat. xxviii. 10. After that he 
was seen of James singly, and then by all the apostles when he was taken up 
into heaven. This was on mount Olivet, Zu. xxiv. 50: compare Acts i. 2, 5—7. 
Note, How uncontrollably evident was Christ’s resurrection from the dead, 
when so many eyes saw him at so many several times alive, and when he 
indulged the weakness of one disciple so far as to let him handle him, to put 
his resurrection out of doubt? And what reason have we to believe those who 
were so steady in maintaining this truth, though they hazarded all that was dear 
to them in this world, by endeavouring to assert and propagate it! Even Paul 
himself was last of all favoured with the sight of him. It is one of the 
peculiar offices of an apostle to be a witness of our Savionr’s resurrection, 
Lu. xxiv. 48; and when Paul was called to the apostolical office, he was made 
an evidence of this sort. ‘‘The Lord Jesus appeared to him by the way to 
Damascus,” Acts ix. 17. 

And, having mentioned this favour, he takes occasion from it to make an humble 
digression concerning himself. He was highly favoured of God, but he always 
endeavoured to keep up a mean opinion of himself, and to express it. So he 
does hereby, observing, Ist. That he was “one born out of due time,” ver. 8; 
an abortive, éktpwua, a child dead born, and out of time. Paul resembled such 
a birth, in the suddenness of his new birth, in that he was not matured for the 
apostolical function, as the others were, who had personal converse with our 
Lord. He was called to the office when such conversation was not to be had, he 
was out of time forit. He had not known nor followed the Lord, nor been formed 
in his family, as the others were, for this high and honourable funetion. This 
was in Paul’s account a very humbling circumstance. 2nd. By owning himself 
inferior to the other apostles; ‘‘ Not meet to be called an apostle.” ‘The least, 
because the last of them, called latest to the office, and not worthy to be called 
an apostle, neither to have the office and title, because he had been “‘a perse- 
cutor of the church of God,’ ver. 9. Indeed, he tells us elsewhere that he was 
“not a whit behind the very chiefest apostles,’ 2 Cor. xi. 5; for gifts, graces, 
services, and sufferings, inferior to none of them. Yet some circumstances in 
his case made him think more meanly of himself than of any of them. Note, A 
humble spirit in the midst of high attainments is a great ornament to any 
man; it sets his good qualities off to much greater advantage. What kept 
Paul low in an especial manner was the remembrance of his former wicked- 
ness, his raging and destructive zeal against Christ and his members. Note, 
How easily God can bring good out of the greatest evil? When sinners are by 
Divine grace turned into saints, he makes the remembrance of their former 
sins very serviceable, to make them humble, and diligent, and faithful. 3rd. 
By ascribing all that was valuable in him to Divine grace; “ But by the grace 
of God I am that Lam,” ver. 10. It is God’s prerogative to say, “I am that 
Iam.” It is our privilege to be able to say, By God’s grace we are what 
we are, we are nothing but what God makes us; nothing in religion, but 
what his grace makes us. All that is good in us is a stream from this foun- 
tain. Paul was sensible of this, and kept humble and thankful by this con- 
viction; so should we. Nay, though he was conscious of his own diligence, 
and zeal, and service, so that he could say of himself, ‘‘ The grace of God was 
not given me in vain, but I laboured more abundantly than they all;” he 
thought himself so much more the debtor to Divine grace. ‘Yet not if but 
the grace of God which was with me.” Note, Those that have the grace of 
God bestowed on them should take care that it be not in vain. They should 
cherish and exercise and exert this heavenly principle [with most fervent 
prayer.| So did Paul, and therefore laboured with so much heart, andso much 
success ; and yet, the more he laboured, and the more good he did, the more 
humble was he in his opinion of himself, and the more disposed to own and 
magnify the favour of God towards him, his free and unmerited favour. Note, 
A humble spirit will be very apt to own and magnify the grace of God. A 
humble spirit is commonly a gracious one; where pride is subdued, there it is 
reasonable to believe grace reigns. 

After this digression, the apostle returns to his argument, and tells them 
(ver. 11,) that he not only preached the same Gospel himself at all times, an 
in all places, but that all the apostles preached the same. ‘“ Whether it were 
they or I, so we preached, and so ye believed.” Whether Peter or Paul, or 
any other apostle, had converted them to Christianity, all maintained the same 
truth, told the same story, preached the ean doctrine, and confirmed it by the 
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same evidence. Allagreed in this, that Jesus Christ, and him crucified, and slain, 
and then rising from the dead, was the very sum and substance of Christianity ; 
and this all true Christians believe. All the apostles agreed in this testi- 
mony ; all Christians agree in the belief of it. By this faith they live, in this 
faith they die. 


12 Now if Christ be preached that he rose from 
the dead, how say some among you that there is no 
resurrection of the dead? 13 But if there be no 
resurrection of the dead, then is Christ not risen: 
14 And if Christ be not risen, then zs our preaching 
vain, and your faith is also vain. 15 Yea, and we 
are found false witnesses of God; because we have 
testified of God that he raised up Christ: whom he 
raised not up, if so be that the dead rise not. 16 
For if the dead rise not, then is not Christ raised: 
17 And if Christ be not raised, your faith zs vain ; 
ye are yet in your sins. 18 Then they also which 
are fallen asleep in Christ are perished. 19 If in 
this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all 


men most miserable. 


Having confirmed the truth of our Saviour’s resurrection, the apostle goes on 
to refute those among the Corinthians that said there would be none. “If Christ 
be preached that he rose from the dead, how say some among you that there is 
no resurrection of the dead?” ver, 12. It seems from this passage, and the 
course of the argument, there were some among the Corinthians that thought 
the resurrection an impossibility. This was a common sentiment among the 
heathens. But against this the apostle produces incontestable matter of fact, 
namely, the resurrection of Christ; and goes on to argue against them from the 
absurdities that must follow from their principle. 8, 

First. “If there be,” can be, “no resurrection of the dead, then Christ is not 
risen,” ver. 13; and again, “if the dead rise not,” cannot be raised, or recovered 
to life, ‘then is not Christ raised,” ver. 16. And yet it was foretold by ancient 
prophecies that he should rise; and it has been proved by multitudes of eye- 
witnesses that he is risen, And will you say, will any among you dare to say 
that is not, cannot be, which God long ago said shall be, and is now undoubted 
matter of fact ? 

Secondly. It would follow hereupon that the preaching and faith of the 
Gospel would be vain. “If Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain 
and your faith vain,” ver. 14. This supposition admitted would destroy the 
principal evidence of Christianity, and so, 1. Make preaching vain. “ My! 
apostles “should be found false witnesses of God.” ‘We pretend to be God’s 
witnesses for this truth, and to work miracles by his power in confirmation of 
it, and are all the while deceivers; liars for God, if in his name, and by power 
received from him, we go forth and publish, and assert a thing false in fact, and 
impossible to be true. And doth not this make us the yainest fellows in the 
world, and our office and ministry the vainest and most useless thing in the 
world? What end could we propose to ourselves in undertaking this hard and 
hazardous service, if we knew our religion stood on no better a foot, nay, if we 
were not well assured of the contrary? What should we preach for? Would 
not our labour be wholly in vain? We can have no very favourable expectations 
in this life, and we could have none beyond it. If Christ be not risen, the 
Gospel is a jest; it is chaff and emptiness. 2. This supposition would make 
the faith of Christians vain, as well as the labours of ministers; “If Christ be 
not raised, your faith is vain; ye are yet in your sins,” ver. 16; yet under the 
guilt and condemnation of sin, because it is through his death and sacrifice for 
sin alone that forgiveness is to be had. ‘“ We have redemption through his 
blood, the Bae of sins,” Eph. i. 7. No remission of sins is to be had but 
through the shedding of his blood. And had his blood been shed, and his life 
taken away without ever being restored, what evidence could we have had that 
through him we should have justification [be accepted as righteous through the 
imputation of his righteousness] and eternal life? Had he remained under the 
power of death, how should he have delivered us from its power? And how 
vain a thing is faith in him, upon this supposition! He must “rise for our 
justification, who was delivered for our sins,” or in vain we look for any such 
benefit by him. There had been no justification nor salvation if Christ had not 
risen ; and must not faith in Christ be vain, and of no signification, if he be still 
among the dead? 

Lhirdly. Another absurdity following from this supposition is, that “those 
who are fallen asleep in Christ are perished.” If there be no resurrection, they 
cannot rise, and therefore are lost; even those who have died in the Christian 
faith, and for it. It is plain from this, that those among the Corinthians who 
denied the resurrection meant thereby a state of future retribution, and not 
merely the revival of the flesh. They took death to be the destruction and 
extinction of the man, and not merely of the bodily life; for otherwise the 
apostle could not infer the utter loss of those that slept in Jesus, from the 
supposition they would never rise more, or that they had no hopes in Christ 
atter life, [they had died in a faith destitute of foundation if the resurrection 
of Christ was not true, and thus they were utterly lost,] ver. 20; for they might 
have hope of happiness for their minds, if these survived their bodies; and this 
would prevent the limiting their hopes in Christ to this life only. Upon sup- 
position there is no resurrection in your sense, no after state and life ry dead 
Christians are quite lost. How vain a thing were our faith and religion upon 
this supposition! And this - 

Fourthly. Would infer, that Christ’s ministers and servants were “ of all men 
most misera)le,” as having hope in him in this life only, ver. 19 ; which is another 
absurdity that would follow from the asserting no resurrection. ‘Their con- 
dition who hope in Christ would be worse than that of other men. Who “hope 
in Christ,” [trust or confide in him.] Note, All that believe in Christ have 
hope in him; all who believe in him as Redeemer hope for redemption and 
salvation by him. But if there be no resurrection, nor state of future recom- 
pense, (which was intended by those who denied the resurrection at Corinth,) 
their hope in him must be limited to this life. And if all their hopes in Christ 
lie within the compass of this life, they are in much worse condition than the 
rest of mankind, especially at that time, and under those circumstances, in 
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which the apostle wrote; for then they had no countenance nor protection from 
the rulers of the world, but were hated and girls by allmen. Preachers 
and private Christians therefore had a hard lot if in this life only they had 
hope in Christ. Better be any thing than a Christian upon these terms; for in 
this world they are hated, and hunted, and abused, stripped of all worldly 
comforts, and exposed to all manner of sufferings. They fare much harder 
than other men in this life, and yet have no farther nor better hopes. And is it 
not absurd for one who believes in Christ to admit a principle that involves so 
absurd an inference? Can that man have faith in Christ who can believe con- 
cerning him that he will leave his faithful servants, whether ministers or others, 
in a worse state than his enemies? Note, It is a gross absurdity in a Christian 
to admit the supposition of no resurrection or future state, [in other words, 
utterly to deny the faith.] It leaves him no hopes beyond this world, and this 
many times would make his condition the worst in the world; indeed, the 
Christian is by his religion crucified to this world, and taught to live upon the 
hope of another. Carnal pleasures are insipid to him in a great degree, and 
spiritual and heavenly pleasures are those which he affects and pants after. How 
sad is his case indeed, if he must be dead to worldly pleasures, and yet never 
hope for any better ! 


20 But now is Christ risen from the dead, and 
become the firstfruits of them that slept. 21 For 
since by man came death, by man came also the 
resurrection of the dead. 22 For as in Adam all 
die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive. 23 
But every man in his own order: Christ the first- 
fruits; afterward they that are Christ’s at his com- 
ing. 24 Then cometh the end, when he shall have 
delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father ; 
when he shall have put down all rule and all au- 
thority and power. 25 For he must reign, till he 
hath put all enemies under his feet. 26 The last 
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enemy that shall be destroyed zs death. Pt For he 


hath put all things under his feet. But when he 
saith all things are put under him, it is manifest 
that he is excepted, which did put all things under 
him. 28 And when all things shall be subdued 
unto him, then shall the Son also himself be subject 
unto him that put all things under him, that God 
may be all in all. 29 Else what shall they do which 
are baptized for the dead, if the dead rise not at all ? 
why are they then baptized for the dead? 30 And 
why stand we in jeopardy every hour? 31 I pro- 
test by your rejoicing wlyjch I have in Christ Jesus 
our Lord, I die daily. 732 If after the manner of 
men I have fought with beasts at Ephesus, what ad- 


vantageth it me, if the dead rise not? let us eat and 
: 779 
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drink; for to-morrow we die. 383 Be not deceived: 
evil communications corrupt good manners. 34 
Awake to righteousness, and sin not; for some have 
not the knowledge of God: I speak this to your shame. 
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COMBATS WITH WILD ANIMALS.—vVer. 32. 


In this passage the apostle establishes the truth of the resurrection of the 
dead, the holy dead, the dead in Christ, 

First. On the resurrection of Christ. 1. Because he is indeed “ the firstfruits 
of them that slept,” ver. 20. He is truly risen himself, and he is risen in this 
very quality and character, as the firstfruits of them that sleepin him. As he 
is assuredly risen, so in his resurrection there is as much an earnest given that 
the dead in him shall rise as there was that the Jewish harvest in general should 
be accepted and blessed by the offering and acceptance of the firstfruits. The 
whole lump was made holy by the consecration of the firstfruits, Rom. xi. 163 
and the whole body of Christ, all that are by faith united to him, are by his 
resurrection ascertained of their own. As he is risen they shall rise; just 
as the lump is holy, because the firstfruits are so. He is not risen merely 
for himself, but as head of the body the church; and those that sleep in 
him God will bring with him, 1 Zhes. ix. 14. Note, Christ’s resurrection is a 
pledge and earnest of ours, if we are true believers in him; because he is 
risen, we shallrise. Weare a part of the consecrated lump, and shall partake 
of the acceptance and favour vouchsafed the firstfruits. ‘This is the first argu- 
ment used by the apostle in confirmation of the truth; anditis, 2. Illustrated 
by a parallel between the first and second Adam. ‘‘ For since by man came 
death,” it was every way proper that by man should come deliverance from 
it, or, which is all one, a resurrection, ver. 21; and so, “as in Adam all die, 
in Christ shall all be made alive.” As through the sin of the first Adam 
all men became mortal, [they incurred spiritual as well as natural death,] 
because all men derived from him the same sinful nature, so, through the 
merit and resurrection of Christ, shall all that are made to partake of his Spirit, 
and_the spiritual nature, [all who are under the covenant of grace, whose 
covenant head he is, the elect of God,] revive, and become immortal. All that 
die die throughthe sin of Adam. All that are raised, in the sense of the apostle, 
rise through the merit and power of Christ; but the meaning is not, that, as 
all men died in Adam, so all men without exception shall be made alive in 
Christ; for the scope of the apostle’s argument restrains the general meaning. 
Christ rose as the firstfruits; therefore those that are Christ's, ver. 23, shall 
rise too. From hence it will not follow that all men without exception 
shall rise too; but it will fitly follow that all who thus rise, rise in virtue of 
Christ’s resurrection, and so that their revival is owing to the man Christ 
Jesus, as the mortality of all mankind was owing to the first man; and so as 
by man came death, by man ceme deliverance. ‘Thus it seemed fit to the 
Divine wisdom, that, as the first Adam ruined his posterity by sin, the second 
Adam should raise his seed to a glorious immortality. Before he leaves the 
argument, he observes, 3. That there will be an order observed in their re- 
surrection. What that precisely will be we are nowhere told, but in the gene- 
ral only here, that there will be order observed. Possibly they may rise first 
who have held the highest rank, and done the most eminent service, or suffered 
the most grievous evils or cruel deaths for Christ’s sake. It is only here said, 
that the firstfruits are supposed to rise first, and afterward all that are Christ’s 
when he shall come again ; not that Christ’s resurrection must in fact go before 
the resurrection of any of his, but it must be laid as the foundation: as it was 
not necessary that those who lived remote from Jerusalem must go thither and 
offer the firstfruits before they could account the lump holy, but yet they must 
be set apart for this purpose till they could be offered, which might be done 
at any time from Pentecost till the feast of dedication: see Bishop Patrick 
on Num. xxvi. 2. The offering of the firstfruits was what made the lump holy, 
and the lump was made holy by this offering, though it was not made before 
the harvest was gathered in, so it were set apart for that end, and duly offered 
afterwards. So Christ’s resurrection must in order of nature precede that of 
his saints, though some of these might rise in order of time before him. It is 
because’he is risen that they rise. Note, Those that are Christ’s must rise [to 
glory], [but only] because of their relation to him, [while those that are not 
Christ’s shall be raised to the resurrection of condemnation. ] 

Secondly. He argues from the continuance of the mediatorial kingdom till 
all Christ's enemies are destroyed, the last of which is death, ver. 24—26, He 
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is risen, and upon his resurrection was invested with sovereign empire, had all 
power in heaven and earth put into his hand, Mat. xxviii. 18; had a name given 
him above every name, that every knee might bow to him, and every tongue 
eonfess him Lord, Patil. ii. 9—11. And the administration of this kingdom 
must continue in his hands till all opposing power and rule and authority be 


Pe down, ver. 24; till all enemies are put under his feet, ver. 25; and till the | 


ast enemy is destroyed, which is death, ver. 26. Now this argument implies 
in it all these particulars, 1. That our Saviour rose from the dead to have all 
power put into his hands, and have and administer a kingdom as Mediator ; 
“For this end he both died, and rose, and revived, that he might be Lord both 
of the dead and living,” Rom. xiv. 9. 2. That this mediatorial kingdom is to 
have an end, at least as far as it is concerned in bringing his people sate to glory, 
and subduing all his and their enemies; “Then cometh the end,” ver. 24. 3. That 
it is not to have an end till all opposing power be put down, and all enemies 
brought to his feet, ver. 24,25. 4. That among other enemies death must be 
destroyed (ver. 26) or abolished; its power over his members must be an- 
nulled. ‘Thus far the apostle is express, but he leaves us to make the inference 
that therefore the saints must rise, else death and the grave would have power 
over them, nor would our Saviour’s kingly power prevail against the last enemy 
of his people, and annul its power. When saints shall live again, and die no 
more, then, and not till then, is death abolished, which must be brought about 
before our Saviour’s mediatorial kingdom is delivered up, which yet must be in 
due time. ‘The saints therefore shall live again, and die no more. 

This is the scope of the argument; but the apostle drops several hints in the 
course of it that will be properly noticed. As, Ist. That our Saviour, as man, 
and Mediator between God and man, has a delegated royalty,—a kingdom 
given. “ All things are put under him, he excepted that did put all things 
under him,” ver. 27. As man, all his authority must be delegated. And though 
his mediation supposes [absolutely implies] his Divine nature, yet as Mediator 
he does not so explicitly sustain the character of God, but a middle person 
between God and man, partaking of both natures, [he acts not according to both 
natures,] human and Divine, as he was to reconcile both parties, God and 
man, and receiving commission and authority from God the Father to act in 
this office. The Father appears, in this whole dispensation, in the majesty, and 
with the authority, of God. ‘The Son made man appears as the minister of the 
Father, though he is God as well as the Father. Nor is this passage to be 
understood of the eternal dominion over all his creatures, which belongs to 
him as God, but of a kingdom committed to him as Mediator and God-man, and 
that chiefly after his resurrection, when, having overcome, he sat, down with 
his Father on his throne, Rev. iii, 21. ‘Then was the prediction verified, “ I have 
set my king upon my holy hill of Zion,” Ps. ii. 6, placed him on his throne. This 
is meant by the phrase, so frequent in the writings of the New Testament, of 
“sitting at the right hand of God,” Mar. xvi. 19; ftom. vili. 34; Col. iii. 1, &e. ; 
“on the right hand of power,” Mar. xiv. 62; Lu. xx. 69; “on the right hand 
of the Majesty on high,” Heb. 1.3; “on the right hand of the throne of God,” 
Heb. xii. 2; “on the right hand of the throne of the Majesty in the heavens,” 
Heb. viii. 1. Sitting down in this seat is taking upon him the exercise of this 
mediatorial power and royalty, which was done upon his ascension into heaven, 
Mar. xvi. 19; and it is spoken of in Scripture as a recompense made him for 
his deep humiliation and self-abasement in becoming man, and dying for man 
the accursed death of the cross, Phil. ii.6—12. Upon his ascension he was 
made “head over all things to the church,” had power given him to govern and 
protect it against all its enemies, and in the end destroy them, and complete 
the salvation of all that believe in him. This is not a power appertaining to 
Godhead as such; it is not original and unlimited power, but power given and 
limited to special purposes; and, though he who has it is God, yet (inasmuch 
as he is somewhat else besides God, and in this whole dispensation acts not as 
God, but as Mediator, not as the offended Majesty, but as one interposing in 
favour of his offending creatures, and this by virtue of his consent and com- 
mission who acts and appears always in that character,) he may properly be 
said to have this power given him. He may reign as God with power unlimited, 
and yet may reign as Mediator with a power delegated, and limited to these 
particular purposes. 2nd. That this delegated royalty must sometimes be 
delivered up to the Father from whom it was received, ver. 24; for it is a power 
received for particular ends and purposes, a power to govern and protect his 
church till all the members of it are gathered in, and the enemies of it for ever 
subdued and destroyed, ver. 25, 26. And when these ends shall be obtained 
there is no need that the power and authority should be continued. ‘The 
Redeemer must reign till his enemies are destroyed, and the salvation of his 
church and people is accomplished; and when this end is attained then will 
he deliver up the power which he had only for this purpose, though he may 
continue to reign over his glorified church and body in heaven; and in this 
sense it may notwithstanding be said, that “ He shall reign for ever and ever,” 
Rev. xi. 15; “that he shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever, and of his 
kingdom there shall be no end,” Lu. i. 33; “that his dominion is an everlasting 
dominion, which shall not pass away,” Dan, vii. 14: see also Mic.iv.7. 3rd. The 
Redeemer shall certainly reign till the very last enemy of his people is de- 
stroyed, till death itself be abolished, till his saints revive, and recover perfect 
life, never to be in fear or danger of dying any more. He shall have all power 
in heaven and earth till then; ‘He who loved us, and gave himself for us, and 
washed us from our sins in his own blood;” he who is so nearly related, to us, 
and so much concerned for us. What support should this be to his saints in 
every hour of distress and temptation! “He is alive who was dead, and liveth 
for ever,” and doth reign, and will continue to reign, till the redemption of his 
people be completed, and the utter ruin of their enemies effected. 4th. When 
this is done, “and all things are put under his feet, then shall the Son become 
subject to him that put all things under him, that God may be all in all,” ver. 28. 
The meaning of which L take to be, that then the man Christ Jesus, who has 
appeared in so much majesty during the whole administration of this, kingdom, 
shall appear, upon the giving it up, to be a subject of the Father. Things are 
in Scripture many times said to be, when they are manifested and made to 
appear; and this delivering up the kingdom will make it manifest that he 
who appeared in the majesty of the Sovereign King was during this adminis- 
tration a subject of God. The glorified humanity of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
with all the dignity and power conferred on it, was no more than a glorious 
creature. This will appear when the kingdom shall be delivered up; and it 
will appear to the Divine glory, that God may be all in all, that is, that the 
accomplishment of our salvation may appear all over Divine, and God alone 
may have the honour of it. Note, Though the human nature must be puplered 
in the work of our redemption, yet God was all in allinit. It was the Lord’s 
doing, and shall be marvellous in our eyes. 4 

(“The Son also himself.” The term “ Son of God” is applied to the Lord 
Jesus with reference to his human nature, his incarnation by the Holy Ghost, 
and his resurrection from the dead; see note on Rom.i. 4. It refers, I appre- 
hend, to that in this place. It does not mean that the second person in the 
Trinity, as such, should be subject to the first; but it means the incarnate Son 
the Mediator,—the man that was born and that was raised from the dead, and 
to whom this wide dominion had been given,—should resign that dominion, 
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man he shall cease to exercise any distinct dominion. This does not mean, 
evidently, that the union of the Divine and human nature will be dissolved ; 
nor that important purposes may not be answered by that continued union for 
ever; nor that the Divine perfections may not shine forth in some glorious way 
through the man Christ Jesus; but that the purpose of government shall no 
longer be exercised in that way; the mediatorial kingdom, as such, shall no 
longer be continued, and power shall be exercised by God as God. The 
redeemed will still adore their Redeemer as their incarnate God, and dwell 
upon the remembrance of his work and upon his perfections, (Rev. i. 5, 63 
v.12; xi. 153) but not as exercising the peculiar power which he now has 
which was needful to effect their redemption ;—* That God may be all in all 3 
that God may be supreme; that the Divinity, the Godhead, may rule; and that 
it may be seen that he is the Sovereign over all the universe. By the word 
“ God,” (6 6¢e6s,) Whitby and Hammond, I think bar BA ig? understand the God- 
head, the Divine nature, the Divinity, consisting of the Three Persons, without 
respect to any peculiar office or kingdom,—A. B.] 

Thirdly. He argues for the resurrection, from the case of those that were 
baptized for the dead; ver. 29, ‘‘ What shall they do who are baptized for the 
dead, if the dead rise not all? Why are they baptized for the dead?” What 
shall they do, if the dead rise not? What have they done? How yaina thing 
hath their baptism been! Must they stand by it, or renounce it? hy are 
they baptized for the dead, if the dead rise not 3 tmép tev vexpav, But what 
is this baptism for the dead? It is necessary to be known, that the apostle’s 
argument may be understood; whether it. be only argumentum ad hominem or 
ad rem, whether it concludes for the thing in dispute universally, or only against 
the particular persons who were baptized for the dead. But who shall inter- 
pret this very obscure passage, which, though it consists of no more than three 
words, besides the articles, has had more than three times three senses put on ~ 
it by interpreters? it not being agreed what is meant by baptism, whether 
it be to be taken in a proper or figurative sense, and if in a proper sense, 
whether it be to be understood of Christian baptism properly so called, or 
other ablution. And as little is it agreed who are the dead, or in what sense 
the proposition trép is to be taken. Some understand the dead of our Saviour 
himself: see Whitby in Joc. Why are persons baptized in the name of a dead 
Saviour, a Saviour who remains among the dead, if the dead rise not? But it 
is, L believe, an instance perfectly singular for oi vexpoi to mean no more than 
one dead person, It is a signification the words have nowhere else. And the 
ot BanriGopevor,— the baptized,’ seem plainly to mean some particular persons, 
not Christians in general, which yet must be the signification, if the of vexpoi,— 
‘the dead,’ be understood of our Saviour. Some understand the assage of the 
martyrs. Why do they suffer martyrdom for their religion? his is some- 
times called the baptism of blood by the ancients, and, by our Saviour himself, 
baptism indefinitely, Mat. xx. 22; Lu. xii. 50. But in what sense can they that 
die martyrs for their religion be said to be baptized, that is, die martyrs, for 
the dead? Some understand it of a custom that was observed, as some of the 
ancients tell us, among many that professed the Christian name in the first 
ages, of baptizing some in the name and stead of catechumens dying without 
baptism. But this savoured of such superstition, that, if the custom had pre- 
yailed in the church so soon, the apostle would hardly have mentioned it 
without signifying a dislike of it. Some understand it of baptizing over the 
dead, which was a custom they tell us that early obtained; and this to testify 
their hope of the resurrection. ‘This sense is pertinent to the apostle’s argu- 
ment, but it appears not that any such practice was in use in the apostle’s time. 
Others understand it of those who have been baptized for the sake, or on 
occasion, of the martyrs, that is, the constancy with which they died for their 
religion. Some there were, doubtless, converted to Christianity by observing 
this; and it would have been a vain thing for persons to have become Chris- 
tians upon this motive, if the martyrs, by losing their lives for religion, became 
utterly extinct, and were to live no more. But the church at Corinth had not 
in all probability suffered much persecution at this time, or seen many instances 
of martyrdom among them, nor many converts made by the constancy and 
firmness which the martyrs discovered—not to observe, that oi vexpot seems 
to be too general an expression to mean only the martyred dead. It is as easy 
an explication of the phrase as any L have met with, and as pertinent to the 
argument, to suppose oi vexpol to mean some among the Corinthians who had 
been taken off by the hand of God. We read that many were sickly among 
them, and many slept, ch. xi. 38, because of their disorderly behaviour at the 
Lord’s table. These executions might terrify some into Christianity, as the 
miraculous earthquake did the jailer, Acts xy. 29, &c. ' Persons baptized on 
such an occasion roigit be properly said to be baptized for the dead, that is, on 
their account. And the ot farrtopnevo.,—‘ the baptized, and the oi vexpei,— the 
dead,’ answer to one another; and upon this supposition the Corinthians could 
not mistake the apostle’s meaning. Now, says he, what shall they do, and why 
were they baptized, if the dead rise not? You have a general persuasion these 
men have done right, and acted wisely, and as they ought, on this occasion ; but 
why, if the dead rise not? seeing they may perhaps hasten their death by pro- 
voking a jealous God, and have no hopes beyond it? But whether this be the 
meaning, or whatever else it be, doubtless the apostle’s argument was good, and 
intelligible to the Corinthians. [Doddridge renders it, ‘in the room of the 
dead, who are just fallen in the cause of Christ, but are yet supported by a 
succession of new converts, who immediately offer themselves to fill wp their 
places, as ranks of soldiers that advance to the combat in the room of their 
companions who have just been slain in their sight. —A.B. ‘T. Scott approves 
of this interpretation.] And his next is as plain to us. 

Fourthly. He argues from the absurdity of his own and other Christians’ 
conduct upon this supposition. 

1. It would be a foolish thing for them to run so many hazards; ver. 30, 
* Why stand we in jeopardy every hour?” Why do we expose ourselves to 
continual peril—we Christians, especially we apostles? Every one knows that 
it was dangerous being a Christian, and much more a preacher and apostle, at 
that time. Now, saith the apostle, what fools are we to run these hazards. 
if we have no better hopes beyond death,—if, when we die, we die wholly, an 
revive no more! Note, Christianity were a foolish ‘profession if it proposed 
no hopes beyond this life, at least in such hazardous times as attentied IEE first 
profession of it, It required men to risk all the blessings and comforts of this 
ife, and to face and endure all the evils of it, without any future prospects. 
And is this a character of his religion fit for a Christian to endure? And must 
he not fix this character on it, if he gives up his future hopes, and denies the 
resurrection of the dead? This argument the apostle brings home to himself; 
“J protest,” says he, “by your rejoicing in Christ Jesus,” that is, by all the 
comforts of Christianity, all the peculiar succours and eee of our holy 
faith, that ‘‘I die daily,” ver. 31. e was in continual danger of death, 
and carried his life, as we say, in his hand. And why should he thus expose 
himself if he had no hopes after life? ‘To live in daily view and expectation 
of death, and yet have no prospect beyond it, must be very heartless and 
uncomfortable, and his case upon this account a very melancholy one. He had 
need be very well assured of the resurrection of the dead, or he was guilty of 
extreme weakness in hazarding all that was dear to him in this world, and his 
life into the bargain. He had encountered very great difficulties, and fierco | 
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enemies: he had “fought with beasts at Ephesus,” ver, 32, and was in danger 
of being pulled to pieces by an enraged multitude, stirred up by Demetrius 
and the other craftsmen, Acts xix. 28; though some understand this literally 
of Paul’s being exposed to fight with wild beasts in the amphitheatre at a 
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Roman show in that city, and Nicephorus tells a formal story to this purpose, 
and of the miraculous complaisance of the lions to him, when they came near 
him. But so remarkable a trial and circumstance of his life, methinks, would 
not have been passed over by Luke, and much less by himself, when he gives 
us so large and particular a detail of his sufferings, 2 Cor. xi. 24—33. When 
he mentions that he was five times scourged of the Jews, thrice beaten with 
rods, once stoned, thrice shipwrecked, it is strange he should not here said 
he was once exposed to fight with the beasts. I take it, therefore, that this 
fighting with beasts is a figurative expression; the beasts intended were men 
of a fierce and feline disposition, and that this refers to the passage above 
cited. Now, saith he, what advantage have I from such contests, “if the dead 
rise not?” Why should I die daily, expose myself daily to the danger of dying 
by violent hands, if the dead rise not? And if post mortem nihil,—‘if I am 
to perish by death, and expect nothing after it, could any thing be more weak ? 
And was Paul so senseless? Had he given the Corinthians any ground to 
entertain such a thought of him? If he had not been well assured death 
would have been to his advantage, would he in this stupid manner have thrown 
away his life? Could any thing but the sure hopes of a better life after death 
have extinguished the love of life in him to this degree? “ What advantageth 
it me, if the dead rise not?” What can I propose to myself? Note, It is very 
lawful and fit for a Christian to propose advantage to, himself by his fidelity 
to God. Thus did Paul; thus did our blessed Lord himself, Heb. xii. 2; and 
thus we are bid to do after his example, and “have our fruit to holiness, that 
our end may be everlasting life.” his is the very end of our faith, namely, 
the salvation of our souls, 1 Peg. i. 9; not only what it will issue in, but what 
we should aim at. Nerd e 
2. It would be a much wiser thing to take the comforts of this life ; Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,” ver. 32, turn epicures: thus this sen- 
tence means in the prophet, Jsa. xxii. 13. Let us even live like beasts, if we 
must die like them. This would be a wiser course, if there be no hy paddy 
no after-life or state, than to abandon all the pleasures of life, and offer an 
expose ourselves to all the miseries of life, and liye in continual peril of perish- 
ing by savage rage and cruelty. This passage also plainly a have 
hinted above, that those who denied the resurrection among the Jorinthians 
were perfect Sadduceeg, of whose, principles we have this account in the holy 
writings, that they say, “There is no resurrection, neither angel nor spirit, 
Acts xxiii. 8, that is, that the man is all body,—that there is nothing in him to 
survive the body; nor will that, when once he is dead, ever revive again. Such 
Sadducees were the men against whom the apostle argues here. Otherwise, 
his arguments had no force in them; for, though the body should never revive, 
et as long as the mind survived it he might have much advantage from all the 
nazards he ran for Christ’s sake. Nay, it is certain that the mind is to be the 
rincipal seat and subject of the heavenly glory and happiness. But if there 
4 no hoses after death, would not every wise man prefer an easy, comfortable 
life before such a wretched one as the apostle led? nay, and endeavour to enjoy 
the comforts of life as fast as possible, because the continuance of it is short? 
Note, Nothing but the hopes of bet things hereafter can enable a man to 
forego all the comforts and pleasures here, and embrace poverty, contempt, 
misery, and death. Thus did the apostles and primitive Christians; but how 
wretched was their case, and how foolish their conduct, if they deceived them- 
selves, and abused the world with vain and false hopes! ; 
Fifthly. The apostle closes his argument with a caution, exhortation, and 
reproof. 1. A caution against the dangerous conversation of ill men, men of 
loose lives and principles. ‘Be not deceived,” says he, “evil communications 
corrupt good manners,” ver. 33. Possibly some of those who said there was 
no resurrection of the dead were men of loose lives, and endeavoured to coun- 
tenance their vicious practices by so corrupt a principle, and had that speech 
often in their mouths, “ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” Now, the 
apostle grants that this talk was to the purpose if there were no future state ; 
but, having confuted their principle, he now warns the Corinthians how dan- 
erous such men’s conversation must prove, He tells them they would likely 
© corrupted by them, and fall in with their course of life, if they gave in to 
their evil principles. Note, Bad company and conversation are likely to make 
admen. Those who would keep their innocence must keep good company. 
Error and vice are infectious, and if we would avoid the contagion we must keep 
clear of those who, have taken it. 
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wise, but a companion of fools shall be destroyed,” Pr. xiii. 20. 2. Here is an! 
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and rghteous life; ver. 34, Awake to righteousness,” or awake righteously, 
exvibate dikaiws, “and sin not,” or sin no more, {or awake, as you ought, and err 


no more from the truth.] Rouse yourselves, break off your sins by repentance; ~ 


renounce and forsake every evil way, correct whatever is amiss, and do not by 
sloth and stupidity be led away into such conversation and principles as will 
sap your Christian hopes, and corrupt your practice. ‘The disbelief of a future 
state destroys all virtue and piety. But the best improvement to be made of 
the truth is, to cease from sin, and set ourselves to the business of religion, and 
that in good earnest. If there will be a resurrection and a future life, we 
should live and act as those that believe it; and should not give into such 
senseless and sottish notions as will debauch our morals, and render us loose 
and sensual in our lives. 3. Here is a reproof, and a sharp one, to some at least 
among them: “Some of you have not the inowledge of God; 1 speak this 
|to your shame.” Note, It is 
knowledge of God. Christian religion gives the best information that can be 
had about God, his nature, and grace, and government. ‘Those who profess 
this religion reproach themselves A, remaining without the knowledge of God; 
for it must be owing to their own sloth and slight of God that they are ignorant 
of him, And is it not a horrid shame for a [declared] Christian to slight God, 
and be so wretchedly ignorant in matters that so nearly and highly concern 
him? Note also, That it must be ignorance of God that leads men into the 
disbelief of a resurrection and future life. Those that know God know that 
ships and sufferings without any recompense or reward. They would know 
he is not unfaithful, nor unkind, to forget their labour and patience, their 
faithful services and cheerful sufferings, nor let their labour be in vain. But 
I am apt to think the expression has a much stronger meaning—that there were 
atheistical people among them that hardly owned a God, or one that had any 
concern with, or took any cognizance of, human affairs, [perhaps some of the 
false teachers.]_ These were a scandal and shame to any Christian church 
indeed. Note, Real atheism lies at the bottom of men’s disbelief of a future 
state. Those who own a God and a providence, and observe how unequal the 
distributions of the present life are, and how pPaeeny the best men fare 
worst, can hardly doubt an after state. [But it is the gospel scheme only that 
clears up all difficulties, and vindicates the Divine government.] 

35 But some man will say, How are the dead 
raised up? and with what body do they come? 36 
Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not quickened, 
except it die: 37 And that which thou sowest, 
thou sowest not that body that shall be, but bare 
grain, it may chance of wheat, or of some other 
grain: 88 But God giveth it a body as it hath 
pleased him, and to every seed his own body. 39 
All flesh is not the same flesh: but there 7s one hind 
of flesh of men, another flesh of beasts, another of 
fishes, and another of birds. 40 There are also celes- 
tial bodies, and bodies terrestrial: but the glory of 
the celestial is one, and the glory of the terrestrial is 
another. 41 There is one glory of the sun, and 
another glory of the moon, and another glory of the 
stars: for one star differeth from another star in 
glory. 42 So also zs the resurrection of the dead. 
It is sown in corruption; it is raised in incorrup- 
tion: 43 It is sown in dishonour; it is raised in 
glory: it is sown in weakness ; it is raised in power: 
44 It is sown a natural body; it is raised a spiritual 
body. There is a natural body, and there is a spi- 
ritual body. 45 And so it is written, The first man 
Adam was made a living soul; the last Adam was 
made a quickening spirit. 46 Howbeit that was not 
first which is spiritual, but that which is natural; 
and afterward that which is spiritual. 47 The first 
man is of the earth, earthy: the second man 7s the 
Lord from heaven. 48 As 7s the earthy, such are 
they also that are earthy: and as ts the heavenly, 
such are they also that are heavenly. 49 And as 
we have borne the image of the earthy, we shall also 
bear the image of the heavenly. 50 Now this I say, 
brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God; neither doth corruption inherit 
incorruption. 

The apostle comes now to answer a plausible and principal objection against 


the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, concerning which observe the 
proposal of the objection; “Some man will say, How are the dead raised up, 
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and with what body do they come?” ver. 35. The objection is plainly twofold: 
How are they raised up? that is, by what means? How should they be raised ? 
what power is equal to this effect? It was an opinion that prevailed much 
among the heathens, and the Sadducees seem to have been in the same senti- 
ment, that it was not within the compass of Divine power, mortales eternitate 
donare, aut revocare defunctos,— to make men immortal, or revive and restore 
the dead.’ Such sort of men they seem to have been who, among the Co- 
rinthians, denied the resurrection of the dead, and object here, how are they 
raised? How should they be raised? Is it not utterly impossible? The 
second part of the objection is about the quality of their bodies who shall 
rise; “© With what body will they come?” Will it be with the same body? 
with like shape, and form, and stature, and members, and qualities, or various ? 
The former objection is that of those who opposed the doctrine, the latter the 
inquiry of curious doubters. 

Birst. To the former the apostle answers, by telling them this was to be 
brought about by Divine power, that very power which they had all observed 
to do somewhat very like it year after year, in the death and revival of the 
corn; and therefore it was an argument of great weakness and stupidity to 
doubt whether the resurrection of the dead might not be effected by the same 
power. “Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not quickened unless it die,” 
ver. 36. It must first corrupt before it will quicken and spring up; it not 
only sprouts after it is dead, but it must die that it may live. And why should 
any be so foolish as to imagine that the man once dead cannot be made to live 
again by the same power which eyery year brings the dead grain to life? This 
is the substance of what he answers to the first question. Note, It is a foolish 
thing to question the Divine Power to raise the dead, when we see him every 
day quickening and reviving things that are dead. 

Secondly. But he is longer in answering the second inquiry. He begins, 

1. By observing that there is a change made in the seed that issown. “It 
is not that body which shall be” that is sown, “but bare grain” of wheat or 
barley, &c., but God gives it such a body as he will, and in such way as he 
will, only so as to distinguish every kind from each other. Every seed sown 
has its proper body, is constituted of such materials, and figured in such a 
manner, as is proper for it, proper to that kind. This is plainly in the Divine 
power, though we no more know how it is done than we know how a dead 
man is raised to lifeagain. It is certain the grain undergoes a great change; 
and it is intimated in this passage that so will the dead, when they rise again 
and live again in their bodies after death. 

2. He proceeds hence to observe, that there is a great deal of variety among 
other bodies, as there is among plants; as, Ist. In bodies of flesh; ‘‘ All flesh 
is not the same.” ‘That of men is of one kind, that of beasts another, that of 
fishes another, and that of birds another, ver. 39. There is variety in all the 
kinds, and somewhat peculiar in every kind to distinguish it from the other. 
and. In bodies celestial and terrestrial there is also a difference; and what is 
for the glory of one is not for the other, for the true glory of every being con- 
sists in its fitness for its rank and state. Earthly bodies are not adapted to the 
heavenly regions, nor heavenly bodies fitted to the condition of earthly beings. 
Nay, 3rd. There is a variety of glory among heavenly bodies themselves; 
“There is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon, and another 
glory of the stars, for one star differs from another star in glory,” ver. 41. All 
this is to intimate to us that the bodies of the dead, when they rise, will be so 
far changed that they will be fitted for the heavenly regions, and that there will 
be a variety of glories among the bodies of the dead when they shall be raised, 
as there is among the sun, and moon, and stars, nay, among the stars them- 
selves. And all this carries an intimation along with it that it must be as 
easy to Divine power to raise the dead, and recover their mouldered bodies 
as out of the same materials to form so many different kinds of flesh and 
plants, and, for aught we know, celestial bodies as well as terrestrial ones. The 
sun and stars may, for aught we know, be composed of the same materials as 
the earth we tread on, though so much refined and changed by the Divine 
skill and power; and can he, out of the same materials, form such various 
panes, and yet not be able to raise the dead? Waving thus prepared the way, 

he comes, 

3. To speak directly to the point. ‘So also,” saith he, “is the resurrection 
of the dead;” so as the plant growing out of the putrified grain, so as no longer 
to be a terrestrial but a celestial body, and varying in glory from the other 
dead who are raised, as one star doth from another. But he instances some 
particulars, as, Ist. “It is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption.” 
“Tt is sown:” burying the dead is like sowing them; it is like committing the 
seed to the earth, that it may spring out of it again. And our bodies that are 
sown are corruptible, liable to putrify and moulder, and crumble to dust; but 
when we rise they will be ont of the power of the grave, and never more be 
liable to corruption. 2nd. “It is sown in dishonour, it is raised in glory:” 
ours is at present a vile body, Phil. iii. 21. Nothing is more loathsome than a 
dead body; it is thrown into the grave “‘as a despised and broken vessel, in 
which there is no pleasure;” but at the resurrection a glory will be put upon 
it, it will be made like the glorious body of our Saviour. It will be purged 
from all the dregs of earth and refined into ethereal substance, and shine out 
with a splendour resembling his. 3rd. “It is sown in weakness, it is raised in 
power.” It is laid in the earth a poor helpless thing, wholly in the power of 
death, deprived of all vital capacities and powers, of life and strength; it is 
utterly unable to move or stir. But when we rise, our bodies will have 
heavenly life and vigour infused into them. They shall be hale, and firm, and 
durable, and lively, and liable no more to any infirmity, weakness, or decay. 
4th. “It is sown a natural” or animal “body ;” cpa WuxiKov, a body fitted to 
the low condition and sensitive pleasures and enjoyments of this life, which are 
all gross in comparison with the heavenly state and enjoyments. But when we 
rise it will be quite otherwise; our body will rise spiritual. Not that body 
will be changed into spirit, this would be a contradiction in our common con- 
ceptions; it would be as much as to say, body changed into what is not body, 
matter made immaterial. The expression is to be understood comparatively. 
We shall at the resurrection have bodies purified and refined to the last degree, 
made light and agile; and, though they are not changed into spirit, yet made fit 
to be perpetual associates of spirits made perfect. And why should it not be 
as much in the power of God to raise incorruptible, glorious, lively, spiritual 
bodies, out of the ruins of those vile, corruptible, lifeless, and animal ones, as 
first to make matter out of nothing, and then out of the same mass of matter 
produce such variety of beings both in earth and heaven? ‘lo God all things 
are possible; and this cannot be impossible. 

_ 4. He illustrates this by a comparison of the first and second Adam. “ 'There 
is an animal body,” saith he, “Sand there is a spiritual body,” and then goes 
into the comparison in several instances ; as, 1st. As we have our natural body, 
the animal body we have in this world from the first Adam, we expect our 
spiritual body from the second. This is implied in the whole comparison. 2nd. 
And this is but consonant to the different characters these two persons bear. 
“The first Adam was made a living soul,” [a living animated being,] such a 
being as ourselves, and with a power of propagating such beings as himself, 
and conveying to them a nature and animal body like his own, but none other 
nor better. ‘ The second Adam is a quickening spirit; ” he is “ the resurrec- 
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tion and the life,” Jno. xi. 25; “ He hath life in himself, and quickeneth whom 
he will,” Jno. v. 20, 21; “The first man was of the earth,” made out of the 
earth, and was “earthy;” his body was fitted to the region of his abode; but 
“the second Adam is the Lord from heaven,” he who came down from heayen 
and giveth life to the world, Jno. vi. 33; he who came down from heaven, and 
was in heaven at the same time, Jno. iii. 13; the Lord of heaven and earth. If 
the first Adam could communicate to us natural and animal bodies, cannot the 
second Adam make our bodies spiritual ones? If the deputed lord of this lower 
creation could do the one, cannot the Lord from heaven, the Lord of heaven 
and earth, do the other? 3rd. We must first have natural bodies from the first 
Adam, before we can have spiritual bodies from the second, ver. 46. We must 
bear the image of the earthy before we can_bear the image of the heavenly; 
such is the established order of providence. We must have weak, frail, mortal 
bodies by descent from the first Adam, before we can have lively, spiritual, and 
immortal ones by the quickening power of the second. We must die before we 
can live to die no more. 4th. Yet if we are Christ’s, true believers in him, (for 
this whole discourse relates to the resurrection of the saints,) it is as certain 
that we shall have spiritual bodies as it is now that we have natural or animal 
ones. By these we are as the first Adam, earthy, we bear his image; by those 
we shall be as the second Adam, have bodies like his own, heavenly, and so 
bear his image; and we are as certainly intended to bear the one as we have 
borne the other. As sure, therefore, as we have had natural bodies we shall 
have spiritual ones. The dead in Christ shall not only rise, but shall rise thus 
gloriously changed. hy 

5. He sums up this argument by assigning the reason of this change; ver. 59, 
“Now this I say, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God, nor 
doth corruption inherit incorruption.” The natural body is flesh and blood, 
consisting of bones, muscles, nerves, veins, arteries, and their several fluids; 
and as such it is of a corruptible frame and form, liable to dissolution, to rot 
and moulder. But no such thing shall inherit the heavenly regions; for this 
were for corruption to inherit incorruption, which is little better than a con- 
tradiction in terms. ‘The heavenly inheritance is incorruptible, and never 
fadeth away, 1 Pet.i.4. How can this be possessed by flesh and blood, which 
is corruptible, and will fade away? It must be changed into ever-enduring 
substance before it can be capable of possessing the heavenly inheritance. The 
sum is, that the bodies of the saints, when they shall rise again, will be greatly 
changed from what aby are now, and much for the better. They are now 
corruptible flesh and blood; they will be then incorruptible, glorious, and 
spiritual bodies, fitted to the celestial world and state, where they are ever 
afterwards to dwell and have their eternal inheritance, 


51 Behold, I shew you a mystery; We shall not 
all sleep, but we shall all be changed, 52 In a mo- 
ment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump: 
for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be 
raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed. 53 
For this corruptible must put on incorruption, and 
this mortal must put on immortality. 54 So when 
this corruptible shall have put on incorruption, and 
this mortal shall have put on immortality, then shall 
be brought to pass the saying that is written, Death 
is swallowed up in victory. 55 O death, where és 
thy sting? O grave, where zs thy victory? 56 The 
sting of death zs sin; and the strength of sin zs the 
law. 57 But thanks be to God, which giveth us the 


victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. 


To confirm what he had said of this change he here, 

First. ‘Tells them what had been concealed from them, or unknown to them 
till then, that all the saints should not die, but all would be cna They 
that are alive at our Lord’s coming will be caught up into the clouds, without 
dying, 1 Thess. iv. 17. But it is plain, from this passage, that it will not be 
without changing from corruption to incorruption. The frame of their living 
bodies shall be thus altered, as well as those that are dead, and this “in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye,” ver. 52. What cannot almighty power 
effect? ‘hat power that calls the dead into life can surely thus soon and sud- 
denly change the living—for changed they must be as well as the dead, because 
“flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God.” ‘This is the mystery 
which the apostle shews the Corinthians; ‘‘ Behold, I shew you a mystery,” or 
bring into open light a truth dark and unknown before. Note, There are many 
mysteries shewn to us in the Gospel; many truths that before were utterly 
unknown are there made known; many truths that were but dark and obscure 
before are there brought into open day, and plainly revealed; and many things 
are in part revealed that will never be fully known nor perhaps clearly under- 
stood. The apostle here makes known a truth unknown before, namely, that 
the saints living at our Lord’s second coming would not, die, but be changed; 
that this change would be made “in a moment, in the twinkling of an_ eye, and 
at the sound of the last trump.” For, as he tells us elsewhere, *‘ The Lord 
himself shall descend with a shout, with the voice of an archangel and the 
trump of God,” 1 Thess. iv. 16, so here the trumpet must sound. It is the loud 
summons of all the living and all the dead, to come and appear at the tribunal 
of Christ. At this summons the graves shall open, the dead saints shall rise — 
incorruptible, and the living saints be changed into the same incorruptible state, 
ver. 52. 

Secondly. He assigns the reason of this change: ver. 53, “ For this corruptible 
must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on immortality.” How 
otherwise could the man be a fit inhabitant of the incorruptible regions, or be 
fitted to possess the eternal inheritance? How can that which is corruptible 
and mortal enjoy what is incorruptible alae and immortal? This cor- 
ruptible body must be made incorruptib e, this mortal body must be changed 
into immortal, that the man may be capable of enjoying the happiness designed 
for him. Note, It is “this corruptible must put on incorruption,” the demo- 
lished fabric that must be roared again. What is sown must be quickened, 
Saints will come in their own bodies, ver. 38, not in other bodies. 

Thirdly. He lets us know what will follow upon this ree of the living and ~ 
deadin Christ. ‘ Then shall be brought to pass that saying, Death is swallowed 
’ 
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up in victory,” or, He will swallow up death in victory, [unto victory, so that 
victory is obtained,] Jsa. xxv. 8; for “ mortality shall be then swallowed up of 
life,” 2 Cor. v. 4; and death perfectly subdued and conquered, and saints for 
ever delivered from its power. Such a conquest shall be obtained over it that 
it shall for ever disappear in those regions to which our Lord will bear his 
risen saints, and therefore will the saints hereupon sing their éraikov, their 
song of triumph. Then, when this mortal shall have put on immortality, will 
death be swallowed up, for ever swallowed up, es vicos, Christ hinders it from 
swallowing his saints when they die; but when they rise again, death shall, as 
to them, be swallowed up for ever, and upon this destruction of death will 
they break out into a song of triumph. 

1. They will glory over death as a vanquished enemy, and insult this great 
and terrible destroyer. ‘‘O death, where is thy sting?” ‘ Where is now th 
sting, thy power to hurt? What mischief hast thou done us? We were dead, 
but behold we live again, and shall die no more. Thou art vanquished and 
disarmed, and we are out of the reach of thy deadly dart. Where now is thy 
fatal artillery, thy stores of death? We fear no farther mischiefs from thee, 
nor heed thy weapons, but defy thy power and despise thy wrath.’ And, “O 
graye, where is thy victory?” ‘Where now is thy victory? what is become of 
it ? where are the spoils and trophies of it? Once we were thy prisoners, 
but the prison doors are burst open, the locks and bolts have been forced to 
give way, and our shackles are knocked off, and we are for ever released.’ 
* Captivity is taken captive.” ‘The imaginary victor is conquered, and forced to 
resign his conquests and release his captives. Thy triumphs, grave, are at an 
end. “Che bands of death are loosed,” and we are at liberty, and are never 
more to be hurt by death or imprisoned in the grave.’ In a moment the power 
of death, and the conquests and spoils of the grave, are gone; and, as to the 
saints, the very signs of them will not remain. Where are they? Thus will 
they raise themselves, when they become immortal; and, to the honour of their 
Saviour and the praise of Divine grace, glory over vanquished death. 

2. The foundation for this triumph is here intimated. Ist. In the ac- 
count given whence death had its power to hurt. “The sting of death is 
sin;” that gives venom to his dart, that only puts it into the power of death to 
hurt and kill. And sin unpardoned, and nothing else, can keep any under his 
power; and “the strength of sin is the law.” It is the Divine threatening 
against the transgressors of the law, the curse there denounced, that gives 
power to sin. Note, Sin is the parent of death, and gives it all its hurtful 
power; “ By one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin,” Rom. v. 12; 
it is its cursed progeny and offspring. 2nd. In the account given of the vic- 
tory saints obtain over it through Jesus Christ, ver. 57. The sting of death 
is sin, but Christ, by dying, has taken out this sting; he has made atonement 
for sin, he has obtained remission of it, [for God’s elect.]_ It may hiss, there- 
fore, but it cannot hurt. “The strength of sin is the law,” but the curse of the 
law is removed by our Redeemer’s becoming a curse for us; so that sin is 
deprived of its strength and sting through Christ, that is, by his incarnation, 
sutfering, and death. Death may seize the believer, but cannot sting him, 
cannot hold him in its power. There is a day coming when the grave shall 
open, the bands of death be loosed, the dead saints revive, and become incor- 
ruptible and immortal, and put out of the reach of death for ever; and then 
will it plainly appear, that as to them death will have lost its strength and 
sting, and all by the mediation of Christ, by his dying in their room. By dying 
he conquered death and spoiled the grave; and, through faith in him, believers 
become sharers in his conquests. They rejoice beforehand many times in the 
hope of this victory; and when they rise glorious from the grave will boldly 
triumph over death. Note, It is altogether owing to the grace of God, in 
Christ, that sin is pardoned and death disarmed. ‘The law puts arms into the 
hands of death to destroy the sinner, but pardon of sin takes away this power 
from the law, and deprives death of its strength and sting. It is by the grace 
of God, through the redemption which is in Christ Jesus, that we are freely 
justified, Rom. iii. 24. It is no wonder, therefore, 3rd. If this triumph of the 
saints over death should issue in thanksgiving to God; “Thanks be to God 
who giveth us the victory through Christ Jesus our Lord,” ver. 57. The way 
to sanctify all our joy is to make it tributary to the praise of God; then only 
do we enjoy our blessings and honours in a holy manner when God has his 
revenue of glory out of it, and we are free to pay it to him. And this really 
improves and exalts our satisfaction; we are conscious at once of having done 
our duty and enjoyed our pleasure. And what can be more joyous in itself 
than the saints’ triumph over death when they shall rise again? And shall they 
not then rejoice in the Lord, and be glad in the God of their salvation? Shall 
not their souls magnify the Lord? When he shews such wonders to the dead, 
shall they not arise and praise him? Ps. |xxxviii. 10. Those who remain under 
the power of death can have no heart to praise; but such conquests and 
triumphs will certainly tune the tongues of saints to thankfulness and praise, 
praise for the victory. It is great and_glorious in itself and for the means 
whereby it is obtained; it is given of God through Christ Jesus; a victory 
obtained not by our power, but the power of God; not given because we are 
worthy, but because Christ is so, and has, by dying, obtained this conquest for 
us. Must not this circumstance endear the areal to us, and heighten our 
praise to God? Note, How many springs of joy to the saints, and thanksgiving 
to God, are opened by the death and resurrection, the sufferings and conquests, 
of our Redeemer! With what acclamations will saints, rising from the dead, 
applaud him! How will the heaven of heavens resound his praises for ever! 
S Thanks be to God” will be the burthen of their song, and angels will join in 
the chorus, and declare their consent with a loud Amen, hallelujah! 


58 Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye sted- 
fast, unmoveable, always abounding in the work of 
the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labour is 


not in vain in the Lord. 


In this verse we have the improvement of the whole argument, in an exhort- 
ation, enforced by a motive resulting plainly from it. 

First. An exhortation, and this threefold. 1. That they should be stedfast 
édpacor, firm, fixed in the faith of the Gospel, that Gospel which he had 
preached, and they had received, namely, “That Christ died for our sins, and 
rose again the third day, according to the Scriptures,” ver. 3, 4.; and the faith 
of the glorious resurrection of the sanctified dead, which, as he had shewn, had 
so near and necessary a connexion with the former. Do not let your belief of 
these truths be shaken or staggered; they are most certain and of the last 
importance. Note, Christians should be stedfast believers of this great article 
of the resurrection of the dead. It is evidently founded on the death of Christ. 
Because he lives, his servants shall live also, Jno. xiv. 19. And it is of the last 
importance. A disbelief of a future life will open a way to all manner of 
licentiousness, and corrupt men’s morals to the last degree. It will be easy and 
natural from hence to infer that we may live like beasts, and eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die. 2. He exhorts es to be immoyeable, namely, in their 
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hope and expectation of this great privilege, of being raised incorruptible and 
immortal. Christians should not be moved away from this hope of the Gospel, 
Col. i. 23, this glorious and blessed hope. They should not [for a moment] 
renounce nor resign their comfortable expectations. They are not vain but 
solid hopes, built upon sure foundations, the purchase and power of their risen 
Saviour, and the promise of God, to whom it is impossible to lie—hopes that 
shall be their most powerful supports under all the pressures of life, the most 
effectual antidotes against the fears of death, and the most quickening motives 
to diligence and perseverance in Christian duty. Should they part with these 
hopes? Should they suffer them to be shaken? Note, Christians should live 
in the most firm expectation of a blessed resurrection. This hope should be an 
anchor to their souls, firm and sure, Heb. vi. 19. 3. He exhorts them to abound 
in the work of the Lord, and that always, in the Lord’s service, in obeying the 
Lord’s commands. They should be diligent and persevering herein, and going 
ever on towards perfection. They should be continually making advances 
in true piety, and ready and apt for every good work. The [most earnest 
prayerfulness, the] most cheerful duty, the greatest diligence, the most con- 
stant perseverance, is what becomes those who have such glorious hopes. Can 
we too much abound in zeal and diligence in the Lord’s work, when we are 
secured of such abundant recompenses in a future life? What vigour and 
resolution, what constancy and patience, should those hopes inspire! Note, 
Christians should not stint themselves as to their growth in holiness, but be 
always improving in sound religion, [vital godliness,] and abounding in the 
work of the Lord. ; 

Secondly. The motive resulting from the former discourse is that their labour 
shall not be in vain in the Lord; nay, they know it shall not. ‘They have the 
best grounds in the world to build upon. They have all the assurance that can 
rationally be expected. As sure as Christ is risen they shall rise, and Christ 
is as surely risen as the Scriptures are true and the word of God. The apostles 
saw him after his death, testified this truth to the world in the face of a thou- 
sand deaths and dangers, and confirmed it by miraculous powers received from 
him. Is there any room to doubt a fact so well attested? Note, True Chris- 
tians have undoubted evidence that their labour will not be in vain in the Lord. 
Not their most diligent services nor their most painful sufferings. They will 
not be in vain, not be vain and uprofitable. Note, Christians’ labour will not 
be lost labour. ‘They may lose for God, but they shall lose nothing by him. 
Nay, there is more implied than is expressed in this phrase. It means that they 
shall be abundantly rewarded. He will never be found unjust to forget their 
labour of love, Heb. vi, 10. Nay, he will do exceeding abundantly above what 
they can now ask or think. Neither the services they do for him, nor the 
sufterings they endure for him here, are worthy to be compared with the joy 
hereafter to be revealed in them, Rom. viii. 18. Note, They that [truly] serve 
God have good wages. They cannot do too much, nor suffer too much, for so 
good a master. If they serve him now they shall see him hereafter; if they 
suffer for him on earth they shall reign with him in heaven; if they die for his 
sake they shall rise again from the dead, be crowned with glory, honour, and 
immortality, and inherit eternal life. 

{Thus closes this chapter of inimitable beauty, and of unequalled power of 
argumentation. Such is the prospect which is before the Christian. He shall 
indeed die like other men. But his death is a sleep—a calm, gentle, undisturbed 
sleep, in the expectation of being again awakened to a brighter day, ver. 6. He 
has the assurance that his Saviour rose, and that his people shall therefore also 
rise, ver. 12—20. He encounters peril, and privation, and persecution; he may 
be ridiculed and despised; he may be subjected to danger, or doomed to fight 
with wild beasts, or to contend with men who resemble wild beasts; he may 
be doomed to the pains and terrors of a martyrdom at the stake; but he has 
the assurance that all these are of short continuance, and that before him 
there is a world of eternal glory, ver. 29—32. He may be poor, unhonoured 
and apparently without an earthly friend or protector; but his Saviour and 
Redeemer reigns, ver. 25. He may be opposed by wicked men, and his name 
slandered, and body tortured, and his peace marred, but his enemies shall all 
be subdued, ver. 26, 27. He will himself die, and sleep in his grave, but he 
shall live again, ver. 22, 23. He has painful proof that his body is corruptible, 
but it will be incorruptible; that it is now vile, but it will be glorious ; that it 
is weak, frail, feeble, but it will yet be strong, and no more subject to disease 
or decay, ver. 42, 43. And he will be brought under the power of death, but 
death shall be robbed of its honours, and despoiled of its triumph. Its sting 
from the saint is taken away, and it is changed to a blessing. It is now not the 
dreaded monster, the king of terrors; itis a friend that comes to remove him 
from a world of toil to a world of rest—from a life of sin to a life of glory. The 
grave is not to him the gloomy abode, the permanent resting place of his body; 
it is a place of rest for a little time, grateful like the bed of down to a wearied 
frame, where he may lie down and repose after the fatigues of the day, and 
gently wait for the morning. He has nothing to fear in death; nothing to fear 
in the dying pang, the gloom, the chill, the sweat, the paleness, the fixedness of 
death; nothing to fear in the chilliness, the darkness, the silence, the corrup- 
tion of the grave. All this is in the way to immortality, and is closely and 
indissolubly connected with immortality, ver. 55—57. And in view of all this 
we should be patient, faithful, laborious, self-denying; we should engage with 
zeal in the work of the Lord; we should calmly wait till our change come, 
ver. 58. No other system of religion has any such hopes as this; no other 
system does anything to dispel the gloom, or drive away the horrors of the 
grave. How foolish is the man who rejects the Gospel—the only system which 
brings life and immortality to light! How foolish to reject the doctrine of the 
resurrection, and to lie down in the grave without peace, without hope, with- 
out any belief that there will be a world of glory—living without God, and 
dying like the brute. And yet infidelity seeks and claims its chief triumph in 
the attempt to convince poor dying man that he has no solid ground of hope; 
that the universe is “ without a Father and without a God;” that the grave 
terminates the career of man for ever; and that in the grave he sinks away to 
eternal annihilation. Strange that man should seek such degradation! Strange 
that all men, conscious that they must die, do not at once greet Christianity as 
their best friend, and hail the doctrine of the future state, and of the resurrec- 
tion, as that which is adapted to meet the deeply-felt evils of this world, to fill 
the desponding mind with peace, and to sustain the soul in the temptations 
and trials of life, and in the gloom and agony of death !—A. B.] 


CHAPTER XVI. 


In this chapter the apostle, I. Gives direction about some charitable collection to be made 
in this church, for the afflicted and impoverished churches in Judea, ver. 1—4. II. 
He talks of making them a visit, ver. 5—9, III. He recommends Timothy to them, 
and tells them Apollos intended to come to them, ver. 10—13. IV. He presses them 
to watchfulness, constancy, charity, and to pay a due regard to all who helped him and 
his fellow-labourers in their work, ver. 183—18. V. After salutations from others, and 
his own, he closes the epistle with a solemn admonition to them, and his good wishes 
for them, ver, 19—24, 


OW concerning the collec- 
9) tion for the saints, as I have 
il, given order to the churches 
of Galatia, even so do ye. 
¢ 2 Upon the first day of the 
je week let every one of you 
yw lay by him in store, as God 

\% hath prospered him, that 
) there be no gatherings when 
I come. 38 And when I 
come, whomsoever ye shall approve by your letters, 
them will I send to bring your liberality unto Jeru- 
salem. 4 And if it be meet that I go also, they 


shall go with me. 


In this chapter Paul closes this long epistle with some particular matters of 
less moment; but, as all was written by Divine inspiration, it is all profitable 
for our instruction. He begins with directing them about a charitable col- 
lection on a particular occasion, namely, the distresses and poverty of the 
Christians in Judea, that at this time were extraordinary, partly through the 
general calamities of that nation, and partly through the particular sufferings 
to which they were exposed. Now concerning this, observe, 

First. How he introduces his direction. It was not a peculiar service which 
he required of them—he had given the like orders to the churches of Galatia, 
ver. 1. He desired them only to conform themselves to the same rules which 
he had given to other churches on the like occasion. He did not desire 
that others should be eased and they burthened, 2 Cor. viii. 13. He also pru- 
dently mentions these orders of his to the churches of Galatia, to excite emula- 
tion, and stir them up to be liberal according to their circumstances, and the 
occasion. Those who exceeded most churches in spiritual gifts, and, as it is 
probable, in worldly wealth, (see the argument,) sure would not suffer them- 
selyes to come behind any in their bounty to their afflicted brethren. Note, 
The good examples of other Christians and churches should stir in us a holy 
emulation. It is becoming a Christian not to bear to be outdone by a fellow- 
Christian in any thing virtuous and praiseworthy, provided this consideration 
only makes him exert himself, not envy others; and the more advantages we 
have above others the more should we endeavour to exceed them. The church 
of Corinth should not be outdone in this service of love by the churches of 
Galatia, who do not appear to have been enriched with equal spiritual gifts or 
outward ability. 

Secondly. The direction itself. Concerning which, observe, 

1. The manner in which the collection was to be made. Every one was to 
lay by in store, ver. 2; have a treasury or fund with himself for this purpose. 
The meaning is that he should lay by as he could spare from time to time, 
and by that means make up a sum for this charitable purpose. Note, It isa 
good thing to lay up a store for good uses. Those who are rich in this world 
should be rich in good works, 1 Tim. vi. 17,18, The best way to be so is to ap- 
propriate part of their income, and haye a treasury for this purpose, a stock for 
the poor as well as themselves. By this means they will be ready to every good 
work as the opportunity offers; and many who labour with their own hands 
for a livelihood should so work “that they may have to give to him that 
needeth,” Eph. iv. 28. Indeed their treasury for good works can never be 
very large, (though, according to circumstances, it may considerably vary,) but 
the best way in the world for them to get a treasury for this purpose is to lay 
by from time to time as they can afford. Some of the Greek fathers rightly 
observe here, that this advice was given for the sake of the poorer among them. 
They were to lay by from week to week, and not bring in to the common trea- 
sury, that by this means their contributions might be easy to themselves, and 
yet grow into a sum for the relief of their brethren. ‘Every little,’ as the 
proverb says, ‘ would make a mickle.’ Indeed all our charity and benevolence 
should be free and cheerful, and for that reason should be made as easy to our- 
selves as may be. And what more likely way to make us easy in this matter 
than thus to lay by? We may cheerfully give when we know we can spare, 
and that we have been laying by in store that we may. 

2. Here is the measure in which they are to lay by; “As God hath prospered 
him ;” 1 dv evod@rar, as he hath been prospered, namely, by Divine providence; 
as God has been pleased to bless and succeed his labours and business. Note, 
All our business and labour is that to us which God is pleased to make it. It is 
not the diligent hand that will make rich by itself, without the Divine blessing: 
compare Pr. x. 4, 22. Our prosperity and success is from God, and not from 
ourselves. And he is to be owned in all and honoured with all. It is his 
bounty and blessing to which we owe all we have; and whatever we have is to 
be used, and employed, and improved for him. His right in ourselves, and all 
that is ours, is to be owned and yielded to him; and what argument more 
proper to excite us to charity to the people and children of God than to con- 
sider all we have as his gift, as coming from him? Note, When God blesses 
and prospers us we should be ready to relieve and comfort his needy servants. 
When his bounty flows forth upon us we should not confine it to ourselves, but 
let it stream out on others. The good we receive from him should stir us up 
to do good to others, to resemble him in our beneficence; and, therefore, the 
more good we receive from God the more we should do good to others. ‘They 
were to lay by as God had blessed them, in that proportion. The more they 
had through God's blessing gained by their business or labour, their trathe or 
work, the more they were to lay by. Note, God expects that our beneficence 
to others should hold some proportion to his bounty to us. All we have is 
from God; the more he gives, (circumstances being considered,) the more he 
enables us to give, and the more he expects we should give; that we should 
give more than others that are less able; that we should give more than our- 
selves when we were less able; and, on the other hand, from him to whom God 
gives less he expects less. He is no tyrant or cruel taskmaster to exact brick 
without straw, or expect men shall do more good than he gives ability. No 
where there is a willing mind he accepts according to what a man hath, and 
not according to what he hath not, 2 Cor. viii. 12; but, as he prospers and 
blesses us, and puts us into a capacity to do good, he expects we should. ‘The 
greater ability he gives, the more enlarged should our hearts be, and the more 
open our hands; but where the ability is less the hands cannot be as open, how- 
ever willing the mind may be, and se Ba heart; nor doth God expect it. 
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3. Here is the time when this is to be done. “The first day of the week,” 
kara plav cabpatwv, Lu. xxiv. 1, the Lord’s day, the Christian holiday, [sabbath,] 
when public assemblies were held, and public worship was celebrated, and the 
Christian institutions and mysteries (as the ancients called them) were attended 
upon; then let every one lay by him, It is a day of holy rest, and the more 
vacation the mind has from worldly cares and toils the more disposition hath 
it to shew mercy; and the other duties of the day should stir us up to the 
performance of this. Works of charity should always accompany works of 
piety. True piety towards God will beget kind and friendly dispositions 
towards men. “'lhis command have we from him, that he who loveth God 
love his brother also,” 1 Jno. iv. 24. Works of mercy are the genuine fruits of 
true love to God, and therefore are a proper service on his own day. Note, 
God's day is a proper season on which to lay up for charitable uses, or lay out 
in them, according as he hath prospered us. It is paying tribute for the bless- 
ings of the past week, and it is a proper way to procure his blessing on the 
work of our hands for the next. 

Thirdly, We have here the disposal of the collections thus made. The apostle 
would have every thing ready against he came, and therefore gave direction as 
before, ‘ That there be no gatherings when I come,” ver. 2. But when he came, 
as to the disposal of it, he would leave it much to themselves, The charity was 
theirs, and it was fit they should dispose of it in their own way, so it answered 
its end, and was applied to the right use. Paul no more pretended to lord it 
over the purses of his hearers than over their faith. He would not meddle 
with their contributions without their consent. He tells them, 1. That they 
should give letters of credence, and send messengers of their own with their 
liberality, ver. 3. ‘his would be a proper testimony of their respect and 
brotherly love to their distressed brethren, to send their gift by members of 
their own body, trusty and tender-hearted, that would have compassion on 
their suffering brethren, and a Christian concern for them, and not defraud 
them. It would argue they were very hearty in this service when they should 
send some of their own body on so long and hazardous a journey or voyage, to 
convoy their liberality. Note, We should not only charitably relieve our poor 
fellow-Christians, but do it in such a way as will best signify our compassion 
to them, and care of them. 2. He offers to go with their messengers if they 
thought proper, ver. 4. His business, as an apostle, was not to serve tables, 
but to give himself to the word and prayer. But yet he was never wanting to 
set afoot or help forward a work of charity when an opportunity offered. He 
would go to Jerusalem to carry the contributions of the ehurch of Corinth to 
their suffering brethren, rather than they should go without them, or the 
charity of the Corinthians fail of a due effect. It was no hindrance to his 
preaching work, but a great furtherance to the success of it, to shew such a 
tender and benign disposition of mind. Note, Ministers are doing their proper 
business when they are promoting or helping in werks of charity. Paul stirs 
up the Corinthians to gather for the relief of the churches in Judea, and he is 
ready to go with their messengers to convey what is gathered; and he is still 
in the way of his duty, in the business of his office. 


5 Now I will come unto you, when I shall pass 
through Macedonia: for I do pass through Mace- 
donia. 6 And it may be that 1 will abide, yea, and 
winter with you, that ye may bring me on my 
journey whithersoever I go. 7 For I will not see 
you now by the way; but I trust to tarry a while 
with you, if the Lord permit. 8 But I will tarry at 
Ephesus until Pentecost. 9 For a great door and 
effectual is opened unto me, and there are many ad- 


versaries. 


In this passage the apostle notifies and explains his purpose of coming to 
visit them. Concerning which, observe, 

First. His purpose. He intended to pass out of Asia, where he now was, 
ver. 8, 19, and to go through Macedonia into Achaia, [Greece was divided by 
Augustus into the provinces of Macedonia and Achaia, the former comprising 
Macedonia Proper, Ilyricum, Epirus, and Thessaly; the latter, of which 
Corinth was the capital, all the country lying to the south of the former, ] 
where Corinth was, and to stay some time with them, and perhaps the winter, 
ver. 5,6. He had long laboured in this church, and done much good amongst 
them, and had his heart set upon doing much more, (@#f God saw fit,) and there- 
fore he had it in his thoughts to see them, and stay with them. Note, The 
heart of a truly Christian minister must be much towards that people amon, 
whom he has Jaboured long, and with remarkable success. No wonder Pau 
was willing to see Corinth, and stay with them as long as the other duties of 
his office would permit. Though some among this people despised him, and 
made a faction against him, doubtless there were many who loved him tenderly, 
and paid him all the respect due to an apostle, and their spiritual father; and is 
it any wonder he should be willing to visit them, and stay with them? And as to 
the rest, who now carried it with disrespect, he might hope to reduce them to 
a better temper, and thereby rectify what was out of order in the church, by 
staying amongst them for some time. It is plain he hoped for some good effect, 
because he saith he intended to stay, that they might bring him on his journey 
whithersoever he went, ver. 6. Not barely set him going, as we say, accom- 
pany him a little way on the road, but expedite and furnish him for his 
journey, help and encourage him to it, and provide him for it. He is to be 
understood of being brought forward in his journey after a godly sort, as it is 
expressed 3 Jno. 6; so as nothing might be wanting to him, as himself speaks, 
Tit. ii, 13. His stay amongst them he hoped would cure the factious humour, 
and reconcile them to himself, and their duty. Note, It was a just reason for 
an apostle to make his abode in a place that he had a prospect of doing good. 

Secondly. His excuse for not seeing them now, namely, because it would be 
only by the way, ver. 7; év rapédw, in transitu,—en passant,— it would only be a 
transient visit.” He would not see them because he could not stay with them. 
Such a visit would neither give him nor them any satisfaction or advantage. It 
would rather raise the appetite than regale it, rather heighten their desires of 
being together than satisfy them. He loved them so that he longed for an 
opportunity to stay with them, take up his abode amongst them for some 
length of time. This would be more pleasing to himself, and more serviceable - 
to them, than a cursory visit in bis way; and therefore he would not see them 
now, but another time when he eould tarry longer. u 

Thirdly. We have the limitation of this purpose. “TI trust to tarry awhile 
with you, if the Lord permit,” ver. 7. Though the apostles wrote under inceres 
tion, they did not know thereby how God would dispose of themselves. Paul 
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had a purpose of coming to Corinth, and staying there, and hoped to do good 
thereby. This was not a purpose proceeding from any extraordinary motion 
or impulse of the Spirit of God, not the effect of inspiration ; for, had it been 
such, he could not have spoken of it in this manner. A purpose formed thus in 
him must have been the purpose of God, signified to him by his Spirit. And 
could he say he would come to Corinth upon this view only, if God permit? 
that is, that he would execute God’s own purpose concerning himself with 
God’s permission? It is to be understood then of acommon purpose formed 
in his own spirit; and, concerning all our purposes, it is fit we should say, 
we will execute themif the Lord permit. Note, All our purposes must be made 
with submission to the Divine providence. We should say, “If the Lord will 
we shall live, and do this and that,” Jas. iv. 15. It is not in us to effect our own 
designs without the Divine leave. It is by God’s power and permission, and 
under his direction and conduct, we must do every thing. Heathens have con- 
curred in acknowledging this concern of Providence in all our actions and 
concerns. Sure we should readily own it, and frequently and seriously attend 
to it. 

eae? We have his purpose expressed of staying at Ephesus for the 
resent. e says, he would stay there till Pentecost, ver. 8. It is very proba- 
le he was at the time of writing this epistle in Ephesus, from this passage 
compared with ver. 19, where he says, “ The churches of Asia salute you.” A 
proper salutation from Ephesus, but hardly so proper had he been at Philippi, 
as the subscription to this epistle in our common copies has it. The churches 
of Macedonia salute you, had been much more properly inserted in the close 
of a letter from Philippi than the other. But, 

Fifthly. We have the reason given for his staying at Ephesus for the pre- 
sent; “ Because a great door, and effectual, was opened to him, and there were 
many adversaries,” ver. 9. A great door, and effectual, was opened to him. 
Many were prepared to receive the Gospel at Ephesus, and God gave him 
great success amongst them. He had bronght over many to Christ, and he had 
great hope of bringing over many more. For this reason he determined to stay 
awhile at Ephesus. Note, Success, and a fair prospect of more, was a just 
reason to determine an apostle to stay and labour in a particular place. “And 
there are many adversaries,” because a great door, and an effectual, was opened. 
Note, Great success in the work of the Gospel commonly creates many enemies. 
The devil opposes those most, and makes them most trouble, who most heartily 
and successfully set themselves to destroy his kingdom. “There were many 
adversaries,” and therefore the apostle determined to stay. Some think he 
alludes in this passage to the custom of the Roman circus, and the doors of it, 
at which the charioteers were to enter, as their antagonists did at the opposite 
door. True courage is whetted by opposition, and it is no wonder the Chris. 
tian courage of the apostle should be animated by the zeal of his adversaries. 
They were bent to ruin him, and prevent the effect of his ministry at Ephesus, 
and should he at this time desert his station, and disgrace his character and 
doctrine? No, the opposition of adversaries only animated his zeal. He was 
in nothing daunted by his adversaries, but the more they raged and opposed 
the more he exerted himself. Shouldsucha man as he flee? Note, Adversaries 
and opposition do not break the spirits of faithful and successful ministers, 
[they know who has said to them, “ Fear them not,”] but only warm their zeal 
and inspire them with fresh courage. Indeed, to labour in vain is heartless an 
discouraging. ‘This damps the spirits and breaks the heart; but success will 
give life and vigour to a minister, though enemies rage, and blaspheme, and 
persecute. It is not the opposition of enemies, but the hardness and obstinacy 
of his hearers, and the backslidings and revolt of professors, that damp a faith- 
ful minister and break his heart. 


10 Now if Timotheus come, see that he may be 
with you without fear: for he worketh the work of 
the Lord, as I also do. 11 Let no man therefore 
despise him: but conduct him forth in peace, that 
he may come unto me: for I look for him with the 
brethren. 12 As touching ow brother Apollos, I 
greatly desired him to come unto you with the 
brethren: but his will was not at all to come at 
this time; but he will come when he shall have con- 
venient time. 


In this passage he, First. Recommends Timothy to them in several par- 
ticulars. As, 1. He bids them take care that he should be among them without 
fear, ver. 10. ‘Timothy was sent by the apostle to correct the abuses crept 
in amongst them, and not only to direct, but to blame, and censure, and reprove 
those that deserved. They were all in factions, and no doubt the mutual strife 
and hatred ran very high amongst them. ‘There were some very rich, as it is 
probable, and many very proud, upon account both of their outward wealth 
and spiritual gifts. Proud spirits cannot easily bear reproof; it was reason- 
able, therefore, to think young Timothy might be roughly used, and the 
apostle warns them against using him ill. Not but that he was prepared for 
the worst; but, whatever his firmness and prudence might be, it was their 
duty to behave themselves well towards him, and not discourage and dis- 
hearten him in his Lord’s work. They should not fly out into resentment at 
his reproof. Note, Christians should bzar faithful reproof from their ministers, 
and not terrify and discourage the. from doing their duty. 2. He warns 
them against despising him, ver. 11. He was but a young man, and alone, as 
CEcumenius observes. He had no one to back him, and his own youthful 
face and years commanded but little reverence; and, therefore, the great pre- 
tenders to wisdom amongst them might be apt to entertain contemptuous 
thoughts of him. Now, says the apostle, guard against this. Not that he dis- 
trusted Timothy; he knew that himself would do nothing to bring contempt 
on his character, he would do nothing to make his youth despicable; but pride 
was a reigning sin among the Corinthians, and such a caution was but too 
necessary. Note, Christians should be very careful not to pour contempt on 
any, but especially on ministers, the faithful ministers of Christ. , These, 
whether young or old, are to be had in pee esteem for their work’s sake. 
3. He tells them they should give him all due encouragement, use him well 
whilst he was with them, and, as an evidence of this, they should send him away 
in friendship, and well prepared for his journey back again to Paul. This, as 
I have above observed, is the meaning of bringing on his journey in peace, 
Note, Faithful ministers are not ouly to be well received by a people, 
among whom they may for a season minister, but are to be sent away with 
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Secondly. He assigns the reasons why they should carry it thus towards 
Timothy. 1. Because he was employed in the same work as Paul, and acted 
in it by the same authority, [the authority of Christ,] ver. 10, He did not come 
on Paul’s errand amongst them, nor to do his work, but the work of the Lord. 
Though he was not an apostle, he was assistant to one, and was sent upon this 
very business by a Divine commission ; and therefore to vex his spirit would 
be to grieve the Holy Spirit. To despise him would be to despise Him that 
sent him; that is, not Paul, but Paul’s Lord and theirs. Note, Those that work 
the work of the Lord should be neither terrified nor despised, but treated with 
all tenderness and respect. Such are all the faithful ministers of the word, 
though not all in the same rank and degree, pastors and teachers as well as 
apostles and evangelists, and, whilst they are doing their duty, are to be 
treated with honour and respect. 2. Another reason is implied. As they were 
to esteem him for his work’s sake, so also for Paul’s sake, who had sent him to 
Corinth, not of his own errand indeed, but to work the work of the Lord. 

Conduct him forth in peace, that he may come to me, for I look for him with 
the brethren, ver. 12. Or, ‘I with the brethren look for him;’ the original 
will bear either, éxdéxopae yap adtov peta tay adeApo@v, Lam expecting his return, 
and his report concerning you; and shall judge by your conduct towards him 
what your regard and respect will be towards me. Look to it that you send 
him back with no evil report. Paul might expect from the Corinthians that 
a messenger from him, upon such an errand, should be regarded and well 
treated. His services and success among them, his authority with them as an 
apostle, would challenge this at their hands. ‘They would hardly dare to send 
back ‘Timothy with a report that would grieve or provoke the apostle. I and 
the brethren expect his return, wait for the report he is to make, and there- 
fore do not use him ill, but respect him, regard his message, and let him return 
in peace. 

Thirdly. He informs them of Apollos’ purpose to see them. 1. He himself 
had greatly desired him to come to them, ver. 12. Though one party amongst 
them had declared for Apollos against Paul, (if that passage be to be under- 
stood literally, see ch. iv. 6,) yet Paul did not hinder Apollos from going to 
Corinth in his own absence, nay, he pressed him to go thither. He bad no 
suspicions of Apollos, as if he would lessen Paul’s interest and respect among 
them to the advancement of his own. Note, Faithful ministers are not apt to 
entertain jealousies of each other, or to suspect of selfish designs. True charity 
and brotherly love think no evil, and where should these reign if not in the 
breasts of the ministers of Christ? 2. Apollos could not be prevailed on for 
the present to come, but would at a more convenient season. Perhaps their 
feuds and factions might render the present season improper; he would not 
go to be set at the head of a party, and countenance the dividing and conten- 
tious humour. When this was subsided by Paul’s epistle to them, and Timothy’s 
ministry among them, he might conclude a visit would be more proper. 
Apostles did not vie with each other, but consulted each other’s comfort and 
usefulness, Paul signifies his great regard to the church of Corinth, when they 
had used him ill, by entreating Apollos to go to them; and Apollos shews his 
respect to Paul, and his concern to keep up his character and authority, by 
declining the journey till the Corinthians were in better temper. Note, It is 
very becoming the ministers of the Gospel to have and manifest a concern for 
each other’s reputation and usefulness. 


13 Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you 
like men, be strong. 14 Let all your things be 
done with charity. 15 I beseech you, brethren, 
(ye know the house of Stephanas, that it is the 
firstfruits of Achaia, and that they have addicted 
themselves to the ministry of the saints,) 16 That 

e submit yourselves unto such, and to every one 
that helpeth with ws, and laboureth. 17 I am 
lad of the coming of Stephanas and Fortunatus 
and Achaicus: for that which was lacking on your 
part they have supplied. 18 For they have re- 
freshed my spirit and your’s: therefore acknowledge 


ye them that are such. 


In this passage the apostle, First. Gives some general advice. As, 1. That 
they should watch, ver. 13; be wakeful, and upon their guard. A Christian is 
always in danger, and therefore should ever be on the watch; but the danger 
is greater at some times, and under some circumstances. ‘he Corinthians were 
in manifest danger upon many accounts. ‘Their feuds ran high, the irregu- 
larities among them were very great, there were deceivers got amongst them 
that endeavoured to corrupt their faith in the most important articles, those 
without which the practice of virtue and piety could never subsist; and sure 
in such dangerous circumstances it was their concern to watch. Note, If a 
Christian would be secure he must be on his guard [and pray much]. And the 
more his danger is, the greater vigilance is needful for his security. 2. He 
advises them to “stand fast in the faith,” to keep their ground, adhere to the 
revelation of God, and not give it up for the wisdom of the world, nor suffer it 
to be corrupted by it. Stand for the faith of the Gospel, and maintain it even 
to death, and stand in it, so as to abide in the profession of it, and feel and 
yield to its influence. Note, A Christian should be fixed in the faith of the 
Gospel, and never desert or renounce it. [Wavering must be meant here, as no 
child of God can renounce his faith in Christ.] It is by this faith alone he will 
be able to keep his ground in an hour of temptation. It is by faith we stand, 
2 Cor. i. 24. It is by this we must overcome the world, 1 Jno. v. 4, both when 
it fawns and when it frowns, when it tempts and when it terrifies. We must 
stand therefore in the faith of the Gospel if we would maintain our integrity. 
3. He advises them to att like men, and be strong; act the manly, firm, and 
resolved part. Behave strenuously in opposition to the ill men that would 
divide and corrupt you—those who would split you into factions, or seduce 
you from the faith. Be not terrified nor inveigled by them; but shew your- 
selves men in Christ by your steadiness, by your sound judgment, and firm 
resolution. Note, Christians should be manly and firm in all their contests 
with their enemies, in defending their faith, and maintaining their integrity. 
They should in an especial manner be so in those points of faith that lie at the 
foundation of sound and practical religion, such as were attacked among the 
Corinthians: these must be maintained with solid judgment and strong reso- 
lution. 4. He advises them to do every thing in charity, yer. 14, Our zeal and 
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constancy must be consistent with charity. When the apostle would have us | 
play the man for our faith and religion, he puts in a caution against playing 
the devil for it. We may defend our faith, but we must at the same time 
maintain our innocence, and not devour and destroy, and think with ourselves 
that the wrath of man will work the righteousness of God, Jas. i. 20. Note, 
Christians should be careful that charity not only reigns in their hearts but 
shines out in their lives, nay, in their most manly defences of the faith of the 
Gospel. ‘There is a great difference between constancy and cruelty, between 
Christian firmness and feverish wrath and transport. Christianity never 
appears to so much advantage as when the charity of Christians is most 
conspicuous; when they can bear with their mistaken brethren, and oppose 
the open enemies of their holy faith, in love; when every thing is done in 
charity; when they carry it towards one another, and towards all men, with a 
spirit of meekness and good-will. 

Secondly. He gives some particular directions how they should carry it 
towards some that had been eminently serviceable to the cause of Christ 
among them. 

1. He gives us their character. Ist. The household of Stephanas is mentioned 
by him, and their character is that they were “the firstfruits of Achaia,” the 
first converts to Christianity in that region of Greece in which Corinth was. 
Note, It is an honourable character to any man to be early a Christian, betimes 
in Christ. But they had moreover addicted themselves to the ministry of the 
saints, to serve the saints. They have disposed and devoted themselves, érafay 
éavrots, to serve the saints, to do service to the saints. It is not meant of the | 
ministry of the word properly, but of serving them in other respects, supplying 
their wants, helping and assisting them upon all occasions, both in their tem- 
poral and spiritual concerns. The family of Stephanas seem to have been a 
family of rank and importance in those parts, and yet they willingly offered 
themselves to this service. Note, It is an honour to persons of the highest 
rank to devote themselves to the service of the saints. Ido not mean to change 
ranks, and become proper servants to their inferiors, but freely and voluntarily 
to help them, and do good to them in all their concerns. 2nd. He mentions 
Stephanas, and Fortunatus, and Achaicus, as coming to him from the church 
of Corinth. The account he gives of them is that they supplied the deficiencies 
of the church towards him, and by so doing refreshed his spirit and theirs, 
ver. 17, 183; that is, they gave him a more perfect account of the state of the 
chureh by word of mouth than he could acquire by their letter, and by that 
means quieted his mind much, and upon their return from him would qniet the 
minds of the Corinthians. Report had made their case much worse than it was 
in fact, and their letters had not explained it enough to give the apostle sitis- 
faction; but he had been made more easy by converse with them. It wasa very 
good office they did, by truly stating facts, and removing the ill opinion Paul 
had received by common fame. They came to him with a truly Christian inten- 
tion to set the apostle right, and gave him as favourable sentiments of the 
cburch as they could, as peacemakers. Note, It is a great refreshment to the 
spirit of a faithful minister, to hear better of a people by wise and good men of 
their own body than by common report; to find himself misinformed concern- 
ing them, that matters are not as bad as they had been represented. Itisa 
grief to him to hear ill of those he loves; it glads his heart to hear the report is 
false. And the greater value he has for those who give him this information, 
and the more he can depend upon their truth, the greater is his joy. 

2. Upon this account of the men, he directs how they should carry it towards 
them, and, Ist. He would have them acknowledged, ver. 18, that is, owned and 
respected. ‘They deserve it for their good offices. Those who serve the saints, 
those who consult the honour and good esteem of the churches, and are con- 
cerned to wipe off reproaches from them, and take off from the ill opinion fame 
had propagated, are to be valued, and esteemed, and loved. Those who discover 
so good a spirit cannot easily be overvalued. 2nd. He advises that they should 
submit themselves to such, and to all who helped with the apostles, and 
laboured, ver. 16. ‘This is not to be understood of subjection to proper 
superiors, but of a voluntary acknowledgment of their worth. They were 
persons to whom they owed peculiar respect, and whom they should have in 
veneration. Note, It is a venerable character they bear who serve the saints 
and labour hard to help the success of the Gospel; who countenance an 
encourage the faithful ministers of Christ, and endeavour to promote their 
usefulness. Such should be had in honourable esteem. 


19 The churches of Asia salute you. Aquila and 
Priscilla salute you much in the Lord, with the 
chureh that is in their house. 20 All the brethren 
greet you. Greet ye one another with an holy kiss. 
21 The salutation of me Paul with mine own hand. 
22 If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let 
him be Anathema Maran-atha. 23 The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ be with you. 24 My love be 
with you all in Christ Jesus. Amen. 


The apostle closes his epistle, 

First. With salutations to the church of Corinth, from those of Asia, from 
Priscilla and Aquila, (who seem to have been at this time inhabitants of Ephe- 
Sus, see Acts xviii. 26,) ‘‘ with the church in their house,” ver. 19, and from “all 
the brethren,” ver. 20, namely, at Ephesus, where it is highly probable, at least, 
Paul then was. All these saluted the church at Corinth, by Paul. Note 
Christianity does by no means destroy civility and good manners. Paul could 
find room, in an epistle treating of very important matters, to send the saluta- 
tions of friends. Religion should promote a courteous and obliging temper 
towards all. hey misrepresent and reproach it who would take any encou- 
ragement from it to be sour and morose. Some of these “salute them much in 
the Lord.” Note, Christian salutations are not empty compliments ; they carry 
in them the real expression of goodwill, and are attended with hearty recom- 
mendations to the Divine grace and blessing. Those who salute in the Lord 
wish their brethren all good from the Lord, and breathe out their good wishes 
in fervent prayers. We read also of a church in a private family, ver. 19. It 
is very probable that the family itself is called the church in their house. Note, 
Kivery Christian family should in some respects be a Christian church. Insome 
cases (as, for instance, were they east pa on a foreign shore where there are 
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no other Christians) they should bea church themselves, if large enough, and 
live in the use of all ordinances; but in common cases they should live under 
the direction of Christian rules, and daily offer up Christian worship. Where- 
ever two or three are gathered together, and Christ is amongst them, there is 
acherch. 1. To these salutations he subjoins an advice, that they should 
“ sreet one another with an holy kiss,” [the token of brotherly love and spi- 
ritual equality, given before the sacrament was received,] ver. 20, or with 
sincere goodwill—a tacit reproof of their feuds and factions. When the 
churches of Asia, and the Christian brethren so remote, did so heartily salute 
them in the Lord, and own and love them as brethren, and expressed so much 
goodwill to them, it would be a shame for them not to own and love one 
another as brethren. Note, The love of the brethren should be a powerful 
incentive to mutual love. When the other churches of Christ love us all we 
are very culpable if we do not love one another. 2. He subjoins his own saluta- 
tion; “ The salutation of me Paul with mine own hand,” ver. 21, His amanu- 
ensis, it is reasonable to think, wrote the rest of his epistle from his mouth, but 
at the close it was fit himself should sign it, that they might know it to be 
genuine; and, therefore, it is added, 2 Tes. iii. 17, “* Which is my token in every 
epistle,” the mark of its being genuine. So he wrote in every epistle which he 
did not wholly pen, as he did that to the Galatians, Gal. vi. 11. Note, Those 
churches to whom apostolical letters were sent were duly certified of their 
being authentic and Divine; nor would Paul be behind the rest of the brethren, 
in respect to the Corinthians, and therefore, after he has given their salutations, 
he adds his own. 

Secondly. With avery solemn warning to them: “Ifany man love not the 
Lord Jesus Christ, let him be Anathema Maran-atha,” ver, 22. We sometimes 
need words of threatening, that we may fear. “ Blessed is he,” saith the wise 
man, “ who feareth alway.” Holy fear is a very good friend, both to holy faith 
and holy living. And how much reason have all Christians to fear falling under 
this doom! “If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be Anathema 
Maran-atha.” Whence observe, 1. The person described who is liable to this 
doom. He that loveth not the Lord Jesus Christ: Apjecmors, as some think, he 
that blasphemes Christ, disowns his doctrine, slights and contemns his institu- 
tions, or through pride of human knowledge and learning despises his revela- 
tions. It stands here as a warning to the Corinthians, and a rebuke of their 
criminal behaviour; it is an admonition to them not to be led away from 
the simplicity of the Gospel, or those principles of it which were the great 
motives to purity of life, by pretenders to science, by the wisdom of the world 
whieh would call their religion folly, and its most important doctrines absurd 
and ridiculous. Those men had a spite at Christ, and if the Corinthians gave 
ear to their seducing speeches they were in danger of apostatizing from him. 
Against this he gives them here a very solemn caution: ‘ Do not give into such 
a conduct, if you would escape the severest vengeance.’ Note, Professed 
Christians will, by contempt of Christ, and revolt from him, bring upon them- 
Some understand the words as they lie, 
in their plain and obvious meaning, for such as are without holy and sincere 
Many who have his name much in their 
mouths have no true love to him in their hearts, will not have him to rule over 
them, Zw. xix. 27; no, not though they ppest to] have very towering hopes 
of being saved by him. And none love him in truth that do not love his laws 
and keep his commandments. _Note, There are many Christians in name that 
do not love Christ Jesus the Lord in sincerity. But can any thing be more 
criminal or provoking! What, not love the most glorious lover in the world! 
Him who loved us, and gave himself for us! [if we are his.] Who shed his 
blood for us, to testify his love to us, and that after heinous wrong and proyo- 
cation! What had we a power of loving for, if we are unmoved with such love 
as this, and without affection to such a Saviour? But, 2. We have here their 
doom; ‘‘ Let him be Anathema, Maran-atha,” lie under the heaviest and most 
dreadful curse. Let him be separated from the people of God, from the 
favour of God, and delivered up to his final, irrevocable, and inexorable ven- 
geance. Maran-atha is a Syriac phrase, and signifies, ‘the Lord cometh.’ That 
very Lord whom they do not love, to whom they are inwardly and really dis- 
affected, whatever outward profession they may make, he is coming to execute 
judgment; and to be exposed to his wrath, to be divided to his left hand, to be 
condemned by him—how dreadful! If he will destroy, who can save? ‘Those 
who fall under his condemning sentence must perish, and that for ever. Note, 
Those who love not the Lord Jesus Christ must perish without remedy. The 
wrath of God abides on every one who believes not on the Son, Jno. iii. 36, and 
true faith in Christ will evermore be productive of sincere love to him. Those 
who love him not cannot be believers in him. . 

Thirdly. The apostle closes all with his good wishes for them, and expres- 
sions of goodwill to them. 1. With his good wishes, “ The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you,” ver. 23. As much as if he had said, ‘Though 1 warn 
you against falling under his displeasure, I heartily wish you an interest in his 
dearest love and his eternal favour.’ The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ eom- 
prehends in it all that is good, for time or eternity. To wish our friends may have 
this grace with them is wishing them the utmost good, and this we should wish 
all our friends and brethren in Christ. We can wish them nothing more, and we 
should wish them nothing less. We should heartily pray that they may value, and 
seek, and obtain, and secure the grace and goodwill of their Lord and Judge. 
Note, The most solemn warnings are the result of the tenderest affection, and 
the greatest goodwill. We may tell our brethren and friends with great 
plainness and pathos, that if they love not the Lord Jesus Christ they must 
perish, whilst we heartily wish the grace of Christ may be with them. Nay, 
we may give them this warning that they may prize and lay hold of this grace. 
Note also, How much true Christianity enlarges our hearts. It makes us wish 
those whom we love the blessings of both worlds. For this is implied in 
wishing the grace of Christ to be with them; and therefore it is no wonder, 
2. That the apostle should close all with the declaration of his love to them in 
Christ Jesus; “My love be with you all in Christ Jesus, Amen,” ver. 24. He 
had dealt very plainly with them in this epistle, and told them of their faults 
with just severity; but, to shew that he was not transported with passion, he 
parts with them in Jove, makes solemn profession of his love to them, nay to 
them all in Christ Jesus, that is, for Christ’s sake. He tells them that his 
heart was with them, that he truly loved them; but, lest this after all should be 
deemed flattery and insinuation, he adds, that his affection was the result of 
his religion, and would be guided by the rules of it. His heart would be with 
them, and he would bear them dear affection, as long as their hearts were with 
Christ, and they bore true affection to his cause and interest. Note, We 
should be cordial lovers of all that are in Christ and that love him in sin- 
cerity. Not but that we should love all men, and wish them well, and do them 
what good is in our power; but they must have our dearest affection who are 
dear to Christ, and lovers of him. May our love be with all them that are in 
Christ Jesus, Amen. * 
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Ly his former epistle the apostle had signified his intention of coming to Corinth as he passed through Macedonia, ch. xvi. 6, but, being providentially hindered 
for some time, he writeth this second epistle to them about a year after the former; and there seem to be these two urgent occasions: 1. ‘The case of the 
incestuous person that lay under censure required that with all speed he should be restored and received again into communion. This therefore he giveth 
directions about, ch. ii.; and afterwards, ch. vii., he declareth the satisfaction he had upon the intelligence he received of their good behaviour in that affair. 
2. ‘There was a contribution now making for the poor saints at Jerusalem, which he exhorteth the Corinthians to join in, ch. viii. and ix. 

There are divers other things very observable in this epistle; for example, I. The account the apostle giveth of his labours and success in preaching the Gospel 
in several places, ch. ii. II. The comparison he maketh between the Old and New Testament dispensation, ch. iii. ILI. The manifold sufferings that he and his 
fellow labourers met with, and the motives and encouragements for their diligence and patience, ch. iv.,v. IV. The caution he giveth the Corinthians against 
mingling themselves with unbelievers, ch. vi. V. The way and manner in which he justifieth himself, and his apostleship, from the opprobrious insinuations and 
accusations of false teachers, that endeavoured to ruin his reputation at Corinth, ch. x., xi., xii., and throughout the whole epistle. 

[The epistle is substantially of the same character as the first. It was written to a church where great dissensions and other evils prevailed; it was designed 
to promote a reformation, and is a model of the manner in which eyils are to be corrected in a church. In connection with the first epistle, it shews the 
manner in which offenders in the church are to be dealt with, and the spirit and design with which the work of discipline should be entered on and pursued. 
Though these were local evils, yet great principles are involved here, of use to the church in all ages; and to these epistles the church must refer at all times, as 
an illustration of the proper manner of administering discipline, and of silencing the calumnies of enemies. As to the time and place in which the epistle was 
written, it is manifest that this epistle was written from Macedonia, (see ch. viii. 1—14, and ix. 2,) and was sent by Titus to the church of Corinth. If so, it 

“was written probably about a year after the former epistle. Paul was on his way to Corinth, and was expecting to go there soon. He had left Ephesus, where 
he was when he wrote the first epistle, and had gone to Troas, and from thence to Macedonia, where he had met with Titus, and had from him learned what 
was the effect of his first epistle. In the overflowing of his heart with gratitude for the success of that letter, and with a desire to carry forward the work 
of reformation in the church, and completely to remove all the objections which had been made to his apostolic authority, and to prepare for his own welcome 
reception when he went there, he wrote this letter—a letter which we cannot doubt was as kindly received as the former, and which, like that, accomplished 


the objects which he had in view.—A. B.] 
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CHAPTER T. 


After the introduction, ver. 1, 2, the apostle begins with the narrative of his troubles and 
God’s goodness, which he had met with in Asia, by way of thanksgiving to God, 
ver. 3—6; and for the edification of the Corinthians, ver. 7—1]. Then he attests his 
and his fellow labourers’ integrity, ver. 12—14; and afterwards vindicateth himself 
from the imputation of levity and inconstancy, ver. 15—24. 
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This is the introduction to this epistle, in which we have, 

First. The inscription; and therein, 1. The person from whom it was sent; 
namely, Paul, who calls himself “an apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of 
God.” The apostleship itself was ordained by Jesus Christ, according to the 
will of God; and Paul was called to it by Jesus Christ, according to the will 
of God. He joins Timotheus with himself in writing this epistle; not because 
he needed his assistance, but that out of the mouth of two witnesses the word 
might be established; and his dignifying Timothy with the title of brother 
(either in the common faith, or in the work of the ministry) shews the humility 
of this great apostle, and his desire to recommend ‘Timothy (though he was 
then a young man) to the esteem of the Corinthians, and give him a reputation 
among the churches. 2. The persons to whom this epistle was sent, namely, 
“the church of God at Corinth;” and not only to them, but also to ‘fall the 
saints in all Achaia,” that is, to all the Christians who lived in the region 
round about. Note, In Christ Jesus no distinction is made between the 

inhabitants of city and country; all Achaia stands upon a level in his account. 
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Secondly. The salutation or apostolical benediction, which is the same as in 
his former epistle; and therein the apostle desires the two reat and compre- 
hensive blessings, grace and peace, for those Corinthians. These two benefits 
are fitly joined together, because there is no good and lasting peace without 
true grace; and both of them come “from God our Father, and from the 
Lord Jesus Christ,” who is the procurer and dispenser of those benefits to 
fallen man, and is prayed to as God. 


3 Blessed be God, even the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies, and the God of 
all comfort; 4 Who comforteth us in all our tribu- 
lation, that we may be able to comfort them which 
are in any trouble, by the comfort wherewith we 

~ P| 

ourselves are comforted of God. 5 For as the suf- 
ferings of Christ abound in us, so our consolation 
also aboundeth by Christ. 6 And whether we be 
afflicted, it is for your consolation and salvation, 
which is effectual in the enduring of the same suffer- 
ings which we also suffer: or whether we be com- 
forted, it is for your consolation and salvation. 

After the foregoing preface, the apostle begins with the narrative of God’s 
goodness to him and his fellow-labourers in their manifold tribulations, which 
he speaks of by way of thanksgiving to God, and to advance the Divine glory, 
ver. 3—6; and it is fit that in all things, and in the first place, God be glorified. 
Observe, bi 

First. The object of the apostle’s thanksgiving, to whem he offereth up 
blessing and praise, namely, the blessed God, who only is to be praised, whom 
he describeth by several glorious and amiable titles. 1. “The God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ: 6 Ocds kai marie Tov Kupiov judy “Incov Xpcotov. God 
is the Father of Christ’s Divine nature by eternal generation—of his human 
nature by miraculous conception in the womb of the Virgin—and of Christ, as 
| God-man, and our Redeemer, by covenant relation; and in and through him as 


* Note by Rev. Daniel Mayo, 
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Mediator our God and our Father, Jno. xx.17. In the Old Testament we 
often meet with this title, The God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob,” 
to denote God’s covenant relation to them and their seed; and in the New 
Testament God is styled “The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” to 
denote his covenant relation to the Mediator and his spiritual seed, Gad. iii. 16. 
2. “The Father of mercies.” There are a multitude of tender mercies in God 
essentially, and all mercies are from God originally. Mercy is his genuine 
offspring and his delight; “He delighteth in mercy,” Mic. vii. 18. 3. The God 
of all comfort. From him proceedeth the Comforter, Jno. xv. 26. He giveth 
“the earnest of the Spirit in our hearts,” ver. 22. All our comforts come from 
God, and our sweetest comforts are in him. 

Secondly. The reasons of the apostle’s thanksgiving, which are these, 1. The 
benefits that he himself and his companions had received from God; for God 
had comforted them in all their tribulation, ver. 4. In the world they had 
trouble, but in Christ they had peace. The apostles met with many tribula- 
tions, but they found comfort in them all. Their sufferings (which are called 
the sufferings of Christ, ver. 5, because Christ sympathised with his members 
when suffering for his sake) did abound, but their consolation by Christ did 
abound also. Note, Ist. Then are we qualified to receive the comfort of 
God’s mercies when we set ourselves to give him the glory of them. 2nd. Then 
we speak best of God and his goodness when we speak from our own experi- 
ence, and in telling others tell God also what he hath done for our souls. 
2. The advantage which others might receive; for God intended that they 
should be able to comfort others in trouble, ver. 4, by communicating to them 
their experiences of the Divine goodness and mercy; and the sufferings of good 
men have a tendency to this good end, ver. 6, when they are endured with faith 
and patience. Note, Ist. What favours God bestoweth on us are intended 
not only to make us cheerful ourselves, but also that we may be useful to 
others. 2nd. If we do imitate the faith and patience of good men in their 
afflictions, we may hope to partake of their consolations here and their salva- 
tion hereafter. 


7 And our hope of you 7s stedfast, knowing, that 
as ye are partakers of the sufferings, so shall ye be 
also of the consolation. 8 For we would not, breth- 
ren, have you ignorant of our trouble which came 
to us in Asia, that we were pressed out of measure, 
above strength, insomuch that we despaired even of 
life: 9 But we had the sentence of death in our- 
selves, that we should not trust in ourselves, but in 
God which raiseth the dead: 10 Who delivered us 


from so great a death, and doth deliver: in whom 


=} . . 
we trust that he will yet deliver us; 11 Ye also 


helping together by prayer for us, that for the gift 
bestowed upon us by the means of many persons 
thanks may be given by many on our behalf. 


In these verses the apostle speaketh for the encouragement and edification 
of the Corinthians, and tells them (ver. 7) of his persuasion or stedfast hope 
that they should receive benefit by the troubles he and his companions in 
labour and travel had met with; that their faith should not be weakened, but 
their consolations increased. In order to this he tells them, 

First. What their sufferings had been; ver. 8, “ We would not have you 
ignorant of our trouble.” It was convenient for the churches to know what 
were the sufferings of their ministers. It is not certain what particular 
troubles in Asia are here referred to; whether the tumult raised by Deme- 
trius at Ephesus, mentioned Acts xix.; or the fight with beasts at Ephesus, 
mentioned in the former epistle, ch. xv.; or some other trouble, for the apostle 
was in deaths often. This however is evident, they were great tribulations. 
They “were pressed out of measure,” to a very extraordinary degree, above 
the common strength of men, or of ordinary Christians, to bear up under them, 
insomuch that they “despaired even of life,” ver. 8, and thought they should 
have been killed, or have fainted away and expired. 

Secondly. What they did in their distress, They trusted in God; and there- 
fore they were brought to that extremity, “that they should not trust in them- 
selves, but in God,” ver. 9. Note, God often bringeth his people into great 
straits that they may apprehend their own insufficiency to helo themselves, 
and may be induced to place their trust and hope in his all-sufficiency. Our 
extremity is God’s opportunity; “In the mount will the Lord be seen;” and 
we may safely trust in “ God which raiseth the dead,” ver. 9. God’s raising 
the dead is a proof of his almighty power. He that can do that can do any 
thing, ean do all things, and is worthy to be trusted in at all times. Abraham’s 
faith fastened upon this instance of the Divine power. ‘‘ He believed God who 
quickeneth the dead,” Rom. iv. 17. If we should be brought so low as to 
despair even of life, yet we may then trust in God, who can bring back not only 
from the gates, but trom the jaws of death. 

Thirdly. What the deliverance was they had obtained, and this was season- 
able and continued. ‘Their hope and trust was not in vain, nor shall any 
that trust in him be ashamed. God had delivered them, and did still deliver 
oie ver. 10; ** Having obtained help of God, they continued to that day,” 
Acts xxvi. 22. 

Fourthly. What use they made of this deliverance. “ We trust that he will 
yet deliver us,” ver. 10; that God will deliver to the end, and preserve to his 
heavenly kingdom. Note, Past experiences are great encouragements to faith 
and hope, and they Jay great obligations to trust in God for time to come. 
We reproach our experiences if we distrust God in future straits, who hath 
delivered us in former troubles. David, even when a young man, and had but 
a small stock of experiences, argued after the manner the apostle here argueth, 
1 Sam, xvii. 37. 

Fifthly. What was desired of the Corinthians upon this account, namely, 
that they would help together by prayer for them, ver. 11, by social prayer, 
agreeing and joining together in prayer on their behalf. Note, Our trusting 
in God must not supersede the use of any proper and appointed means; and 
prayer is one of those means. We should pray for ourselves, and for one 
another. The apostle had himself a great interest in the throne of grace, yet 
he desireth the help of others’ prayers. And if we thus help one another by 
our prayers we may hope for an eoske ae of giving thanks by many for answer 
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of prayer. And it is our duty not only to help one another with prayer, but in 
praise and thanksgiving, and thereby to make suitable returns for benefits 
received. 


12 For our rejoicing is this, the testimony of our 
conscience, that in simplicity and godly sincerity, 
not with fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of God, 
we have had our conversation in the world, and 
more abundantly to you-ward. 13 For we write 
none other things unto you, than what ye read or 
acknowledge ; and I trust ye shall acknowledge even 
to the end; 14 As also ye have acknowledged us 
in part, that we are your rejoicing, even as ye also 
are our’s in the day of the Lord Jesus. 


The apostle in these verses attests their integrity by the sincerity of their 
conversation, ‘This he doth not in a way of boasting and vain glory, but as one 
good reason the more comfortably to trust in God, and for desiring the help 
of prayer, Heb. xiii. 18; and for the necessary vindication of himself from the 
aspersions of some persons at Corinth, who reproached his person, and ques- 
tioned his apostleship. And here consider, 

First. He appealeth to the testimony of conscience with rejoicing, ver. 12. 
In which observe, 1. The witness appealed to; namely, conscience, which is 
instead of a thousand witnesses. This is God’s deputy in the soul, and the 
voice of conscience is the voice of God. ‘They rejoiced in the testimony of 
conscience when their enemies réproached them, and were enraged against 
them. Note, The testimony of conscience for us, if that be right and upon 
good grounds, will be matter of rejoicing at all times, and in all conditions. 
2. The testimony this witness gave. And here take notice, conscience wit- 
nessed, Ist. Concerning their conversation, that is, their constant course 
and tenor of life; and_by that we may judge of ourselves, and not by this or 
that single act. 2nd. Concerning the nature or manner of their conversation, 
that it was in “simplicity and godly sincerity.” This blessed apostle was a 
true Israelite, a man of plain dealing, you might know where to have him. He 
was not a man that seemed to be one thing and was another, but a man of 
sincerity. 3rd. Concerning the principle they acted upon in all their conversa- 
tion, both in the world and towards these Corinthians; and that was not 
fleshly wisdom, or carnal politics and worldly views, but it was the grace 
of God, a vital gracious peli od in the heart, that cometh from God, and 
tendeth to God. And then will our conversation be well ordered when we 
ive Bad act under the influence and command of such a gracious principle in 
the heart. 

Secondly. He appealeth to the knowledge of the Corinthians with hope and 
confidence, ver. 13,14. Their conversation did in part fall under the observa- 
tion of the Corinthians, and these knew how they behayed themselves, how 
holily, and justly, and unblameably ; they never found any thing in them unbe- 
coming an honest man. This they had egies in part already, and he 
doubted not but they would still do so to the end; that is, that they should 
never have any good reason to think or say otherwise of him, but that he was 
an honest man, and so there would be mutual rejoicing in one another. “ We 
are your rejoicing, even as ye also are ours in the day of the Lord Jesus.” 
Note, It is happy when ministers and people do rejoice in each other here; 
and this joy will be complete in that day when the Great Shepherd of the 
sheep shall appear. 


15 And in this confidence [ was minded to come 
unto you before, that ye might have a second bene- 
fit; 16 And to pass by you into Macedonia, and to 
come again out of Macedonia unto you, and of you 
to be brought on my way toward Judea. 17 When 
I therefore was thus minded, did I use lightness? or 
the things that I purpose, do I purpose according to 
the flesh, that with me there should be yea yea, and 
nay nay? 18 But as God is true, our word toward 
you was not yea and nay. 19 For the Son of'God, 
Jesus Christ, who was preached among you by us, 
even by me and Silvanus and Timotheus, was not 
yea and nay, but in him was yea. 20 For all the 
promises of God in him are yea, and in him Amen, 
unto the glory of God by us. 21 Now he which 
stablisheth us with you in Christ, and hath anointed 
us,is God; 22 Who hath also sealed us, and given 
the earnest of the Spirit in our hearts. 23 More- 
over I call God for a record upon my soul, that to 
spare you I came not as yet unto Corinth. 24 Not 
for that we have dominion over your faith, but are 
helpers of your joy: for by faith ye stand. — 

The apostle vindicateth himself from the imputation of levity and ineon- 


stancy in that he did not hold his purpose of coming to them at Corinth. His 
adversaries there sought all occasions to blemish bis character, and reflect 
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upon his conduct; and it seemed they took hold of this handle to reproach his 
person and discredit his ministry. Now, for his justification, 

First. He avers the sincerity of his intention, ver. 15—17, and he doth this in 
confidence of their good opinion of him, and that they would believe him when 
he assured them he was minded, or did really intend, to come to them; and 
that with design, not that he might receive, but that they might receive, a 
second benefit, that is, some farther advantage by his ministry. He tells them 
he had not herein used lightness, ver, 17; that, as he aimed not at any secular 
advantage to himself, for his purpose was not * according to the flesh,” that is, 
with carnal views and aims, so it was not arash and inconsiderate resolution 
he had taken up, for he had laid his measures thus of passing by them to Mace- 
donia, and coming again to them from Macedonia in his way to Judea, ver. 16; 
and, therefore, they might conclude it was for some weighty reasons that he 
had altered his purpose, and that with him there was not yea yea, and nay 
nay, ver. 17; that is, he was not to be accused of levity and inconstancy, or a 
contradiction between his words and intentions. 

{It seems more probable, however, that the phrase is designed to denote the 
ready compliance which an inconstant and unsettled man is accustomed to 
make with the wishes of others; his expressing a ready assent to what they 
propose; falling in with their views; readily making promises; and instantly, 
through some whim, or caprice, or wish of others, saying, ‘* Yea, Nay,” to the 
same thing; that is, changing his mind, and altering his purpose without any 
good reason, or in accordance with any fixed principle or settled rule of action. 
Paul says that this was not his character. He did not affirm a thing at one time 
and deny it at another—he did not promise to do a thing one moment and 
refuse to do it the next.—A. B.] 

Note, Good men should be careful to preserve the reputation of sincerity 
and constancy; they should not resolve but upon mature deliberation, and 
they will not change their resolves but for weighty reasons. 

Secondly. He would not have the Corinthians to infer that his Gospel was 
false or uncertain, or that it was contradictory in itself, or unto truth, ver. 18, 19. 
For if it had been so, that he had been fickle in his purposes, or even false in 
the promises he made of coming to them, (which he was not justly to be accused 
of, and so some understand this expression, ver. 18, “Our word toward you 
was not yea and nay,”) yet it would not follow that the Gospel preached not 
guy b po but also by others in full agreement with him, was either false or 

oubtful. 

“ By us,” &c. Silvanus, here mentioned, is the same person who in the Acts 
of the Apostles is called Silas. He was with Paul at Philippi, and was im- 
prisoned there with him, Acts xvi., and was afterwards with Paul and Timothy 
at Corinth when he first visited that city, Acts xviii. 5. Paul was so much 
attached to him, and had so much confidence in him, that he joined his name 
with his own in several of his epistles, 1 Thes. i. 1; 2 Thes.i. 1.—A. B 

For “ God is true,” and “the Son of God, Jesus Christ,” is true. 
God and eternal life. Jesus Christ whom the apostle preached is not yea and 
nay, but in him was yea, ver. 19; nothing but infallible truth. And the 

romises of God in Christ are not yea and nay, but yea and Amen, ver. 20. 

here is an inviolable constancy and unquestionable sincerity and certainty in 
all the parts of the Gospel of Christ. If in the promises that the ministers of 
the Gospel do make as common men, and about their own affairs, they see 
cause sometimes to vary from them, yet the promises of the Gospel covenant 
which they preach stand firm and inviolable. Bad men are false, good men 
are fickle; but ‘“ God is true,” neitner fickle nor false. 

[It is agreed, says Bloomfield, by the best commentators, ancient and modern, 
that by Jesus Christ is here meant his doctrine. ‘The sense is, that the preach- 
ing respecting Jesus Christ did not represent him as fickle and changeable—as 
unsettled, and as unfaithful—but as true, consistent, and faithful. As that had 
been the regular and constant representation of Paul and his fellow-labourers 
in regard to the master whom they served, it was to be inferred that they felt 
pire bound sacredly to observe the strictest constancy and veracity.— 


‘The true 


The apostle, having mentioned the stability of the Divine promises, maketh a 
digression to illustrate this great and sweet truth, that all the promises of God 
are yeaand Amen. For, 1. They are the promises of the God of truth, ver. 20, 
of him that cannot lie, whose truth as well as merey endureth for ever. 
2. They are made in Christ Jesus, ver. 20, the Amen, the true and faithful 
witness. He hath purchased and ratified the covenant of promises, and is the 
“Surety of the covenant,” //eb. vii. 22. 3. They are confirmed by the Holy 
Spirit. He doth establish Christians in the faith of the Gospel; he hath 
anointed them with his sanctifying grace, which in Scripture is often com- 
pared to oil; he hath sealed them for their security and confirmation; and he 
is given as an earnest in their hearts, ver. 21, 22. An earnest doth secure the 
promise, and is part of the payment. The illumination of the Spirit is an 
earnest of everlasting light, the quickening of the Spirit is an earnest of ever- 
lasting life, and the comforts of the Spirit are an earnest of everlasting joy. 

ote, The veracity of God, the mediation of Christ, and the operation of the 
Spirit, are all engaged that the promises shall be sure to all the seed, and the 
accomplishment of them shall be to the glory of God, ver. 20, for the glory of 
his rich and sovereign grace, and never-failing truth and faithfulness. 

Thirdly. The apostle giveth a good reason why he did not come to Corinth 
as was expected, ver. 23. It was that he might spare them. ‘hey ought there- 
fore to own his kindness and tenderness. He knew there were things amiss 
among them, and such as deserved censure, but was desirous to shew tender- 
ness. He assureth them this was the true reason, after this very solemn man- 
ner, “I call God for a record upon my soul;” a way of speaking not justifiable 
where used in trivial matters, but this was very justifiable in the apostle for 
his necessary vindication, and for the credit and usefulness of his ministry, 
which was struck at by his opposers. He addeth, to prevent mistakes, that he 
did not pretend to “any dominion over their faith,” ver. 24. Christ only is the 
Lord of our faith, he is the “author and finisher of our faith,” Heb. xii. 2. He 
doth reveal to us what we must believe. Paul and Apollos, and the rest of the 
apostles, were but “ministers by whom they believed,” 1 Cor. iii. 5, and so the 
helpers of their joy, even the joy of faith; for by faith we stand firm, and live 
safely and comfortably. Our strength and ability is owing to faith, and our 
comfort and joy must flow from faith. nt « ; 

{1. God is the only true and real source of comfort in times of trial, ver. 3. 
It is from him that all real consolation must come, and he only can meet and 
sustain the soul when it is borne down by calamity. 2. It is possible to bless 
God in the midst of trials, and as the result of trial. It is possible so clearly to 
see his hand, and to be so fully satisfied with the wisdom and goodness of his 
dealings, even when we are severely afflicted, as to see that he is worthy of 
our highest confidence and most exalted praise, ver. 3. God may be seen then 
to be the “ Father of mercies,” and he may impart, even then, a consolation 
which we never experienced in the days of prosperity. 3. Ministers of the 
Gospel may expect to be peculiarly tried and afflicted, ver. 5. So it was with 
Paul and his fellow-apostles, and so it has been since. 4. If we suffer much 
in the cause of the Redeemer, we may also expect much consolation, ver. 5. 
Christ will take care that our hearts shall be filled with joy and peace. As our 
trials in his cause are, so shall our pessoas be. 5. In this chapter we have 
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| 2 case of a near contemplation of death, ver. 8,9. Paul expected soon to die, 


He had the sentence of death in himself. It is interesting, then, to inquire 
how Paul felt when he looked at death, how we should feel, and how we 
actually shall feel when we come to die. Now, a contemplation of death as 
near and certain is fitted to lead us to trustin God. This was the effect in the 
case of Paul, ver. 9. He had learned in health to put his trust in him; and 


| now, when the trial was apparently near, he had nowhere else to go, and he 


confided in him alone, He felt that, if he was rescued, it could be only by the 
interposition of God, and that there was none but God who could sustain him 
if he should die. And what event can there be that is so well fitted to lead us 
to trust in God as death? And where else can we go in view of that dark 
hour? 6. We should regard our own restoration, or that of our friends, from 
dangerous sickness, and from imminent peril of death, as a kind of resurrec- 
tion. So Paul regarded it, ver.9. We should remember how easy it would 
have been for God to haye removed us—how rapidly we were tending to the 
grave—how certainly we should have descended there, but for his interposi- 
tion. We should feel that lives thus preserved, and thus recovered trom 
danger, belong to God. He has preserved them. Inthe most absolute sense 
they belong to him, and to him they should be consecrated. So Paul felt; and 
his whole life shews how entirely he regarded himself as bound to devote a life 
often preserved in the midst of peril to the service of his kind benefactor. 
7. All Christians should regard themselves as consecrated to God, ver. 21. 
They have been anointed, or set apart to his service. ‘They should feel that 
they are as really set apart to his service as the ancient prophets, priests, and 
kings were to their appropriate offices by the ceremony of anointing. ‘They 
belong to God, and are under every sacred and solemn obligation to live to 
him, and him alone. It is an inestimable privilege to be a Christian, ver. 21, 22. 
It is regarded as a privilege to be an heir to an estate, and to have an assurance 
that it will be ours. But the Christian has an “ earnest,” a pledge, that heaven 
is his. He is anointed of God, he is sealed for heaven. Heaven is his home; 
and God is giving to him daily evidence in his own experience that he will soon 
be admitted to its pure and blissful abodes. The joys of the Christian on earth 
are of the same nature as the joys of heaven. These comforts are an “‘earnest ” 
of the future inheritance, a part of that which the Christian is to enjoy for 
ever. His joys on earth are “heaven begun;” and all that is needful to con- 
stitute heaven is that these joys should be expanded and perpetuated. There 
will be no other heaven than that which would be constituted by the expanded 
joys of a Christian. 8. Christians should be careful not to grieve the Holy 
Spirit: compare ELph. iv. 30. [tis by that Spirit that they are “ anointed” and 
“sealed,” and it is by him that they have the earnest of their future inherit- 
ance. All good influences on their minds proceed from that Spirit, and it 
should be their high and constant aim not to grieve him. By no course of 
conduct, by no conversation, by no impure thought, should they drive that 
Spirit from their minds. Ajl their peace and joy is dependent on their cherish- 
ing his sacred presence, and by all the means in their power they should strive 
to secure his constant agency on their souls.—A. B.] 


CHAPTER II. 


In this chapter the apostle proceedeth in the account of the reasons why he did not come 
to Corinth, ver. 1—4. Then he writeth concerning the incestuous person that lay 
under censure, and giveth direction for the restoring him, together with the reasons 
for their so doing, ver. 5—11. And afterwards informeth them of his labours and 
success in preaching the Gospel in several places, ver, 12—17, 


UT I determined this with 
myself, that I would not 
come again to you in heavi~ 
ness. 2 For if I make you 
To) . 

) sorry, who is he then that 
maketh me glad, but the 
same which is made sorry 
by me? 38 And I wrote this 
28, sume unto you, lest, when I 
: ‘ame, I should have sorrow 
from them of whom I ought to rejoice; having con- 
fidence in you all, that my joy is the joy of you all. 
4 For out of much affliction and anguish of heart I 
wrote unto you with many tears; not that ye should 
be grieved, but that ye might know the love which I 
have more abundantly unto you. 


In these verses, pal 4 , 

First. The apostle proceedeth in giving an account of the reason why he did 
not come to Corinth as was expected, namely, because he was unwilling to 
grieve them or be grieved by them, ver. 1,2; he hath determined not to come 
to them in heaviness, which yet he would have done had he come and found 
scandal among them not duly animadverted upon. This would have been 
cause of grief both to him and them, for their sorrow or joy at meeting would 
have been mutual. If he had made them sorry, that would have been a sorrow 
to himself, for there would have been none to have made him glad, But his 
desire was to have a epee meeting with them, and not have it embittered by 
any unhappy occasion of disagreeing. 

Bacondin: Lio tells them it was to the same intent that he wrote his former 
epistle, ver. 3,4; namely, 1. That he might not have sorrow from them, of 
whom he ought to rejoice; and that he had written to them in confidence of 
their doing what was requisite in order to their benefit and his comfort. The 
particular thing referred to, as appeareth by the following verses, was the case 
of the incestuous person about whom he had written in the first epistle, ch. v. 
Nor was the apostle disappointed in his expectation. 2. He assureth them that 
he did not design to grieve them, but to testify his love to them, and that he 
wrote to them with much anguish and affliction in his own heart, and with 
great affection to them. He had written with tears, that they might know his 
abundant loye to them. Note, Ist. hat even in reproofs, admonitions, and 
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acts of discipline, faithful ministers shew their love. 2nd. That needful 
censures, and the exercise of church discipline towards offenders, is a grief to 
tender-spirited ministers, and are administered with regret. 


5 But if any have caused grief, he hath not 
grieved me, but in part: that I may not overcharge 
you all. 6 Sufficient to such a man is this punish- 
ment, which was inflicted of many. 7 So that con- 
trariwise ye ought rather to forgive him, and comfort 
him, lest perhaps such a one should be swallowed up 
with overmuch sorrow. 8 Wherefore I beseech you 
that ye would confirm your love toward him. 9 
For to this end also did I write, that I might know 
the proof of you, whether ye be obedient in all 
things. 10 'To whom ye forgive any thing, I for- 
give also: for if I forgave any thing, to whom I for- 
gave it, for your sakes forgave J it in the person of 
Christ; 11 Lest Satan should get an advantage of 
us: for we are not ignorant of his devices. 


Tn these verses the apostle treateth concerning the incestuous person that 
had been excommunicated, which seemeth to be one principal cause of his 
writing this epistle. Here observe, 

First. He tells them the crime of that person had grieved him in part; and 
that he was grieved also with a part of them, who, notwithstanding this scandal, 
had been found among them, were “ pufted up, and had not mourned,” 1 Cor. v. 2. 
However, he was unwilling to lay too heavy a charge upon the whole church, 
especially seeing they had cleared themselves in that matter, by observing the 
directions he had formerly given them. 

Secondly. He tells them that the punishment which had been inflicted upon 
this offender was sufficient, ver. 6. The desired effect was obtained; for the 
man was humbled, and they had shewn the proof of their obedience to his 
directions. 

Thirdly. He therefore directeth them with all speed to restore the excommu- 
nicated person, or to receive him again to their communion, ver. 7,8. This 
is expressed several ways: he beseecheth them to forgive him, that is, to release 
him from church censures,—for they could not remit the guilt or offence against 
God,—and also to comfort him; for in many cases the comfort of penitents 
dependeth not only upon their reconciliation with God but with men also, 
whom they have scandalized or injured. They must also confirm their love to 
him; that is, they should shew their reproofs and censures did proceed from 
love to his person as well as hatred to his sin, and that their design was to 
reform, not toruin him. Or, thus, if his fall had weakened their love to him, 
that they could not take that satisfaction in him as formerly, yet, now that he 
was recovered by repentance, they must renew and confirm their love to him. 

Fourthly. He useth several weighty arguments to persuade them to do thus: 
for example, 1. The case of the penitent called for this, for he was in danger 
of being “swallowed up with overmuch sorrow,” ver. 7. He was so sensible 
of his fault, and so much afilicted under his punishment, that he was in danger 
of falling into despair ; and when sorrow is excessive it doth hurt. Even sorrow 
for sin is too great when it unfits for other duties, and driveth men to despair. 
2. They had shewn obedience to his directions in passing a censure upon him, 
and now he would haye them comply with his desire to restore him, ver. 9. 
3. Ile mentions his readiness to forgive this penitent, and concur with them 
in this matter; “To whom ye forgive, I forgive also,” ver. 10; that is, I will 
readily concur with you in forgiving him. And this he would do for their sakes, 
for love to them, and for their advantage; and for Christ’s sake, or in his name 
as his apostle, and in conformity to his doctrine and example, which is so full 
of kindness and tender mercy towards all them that truly repent. 4. He giveth 
another weighty reason; ver. 11, “ Lest Satan get an advantage against us.” 
Not only was there danger lest Satan should get an advantage of the penitent, 
by driving him to despair, but against the churches also, and the apostles or 
ministers of Christ, by representing them as too rigid and severe, and so 
frightening people from coming among them. 

In this, as in other things, wisdom is profitable to direct, so to manage, 
according as the case may be, that the ministry may not be blamed for indulging 
sin on the one hand, or for too great severity towards sinners on the other. 
Note, Satan isa subtle enemy, and useth many stratagems to deceive us, and 
we should not be ignorant of his devices; and he is a watchful adversary, 
ready to take all advantages against us, and we should be very cautious lest 
we give him any occasion so to do. 


12 Furthermore, when I came to ‘l'roas to preach 
Christ’s gospel, and a door was opened unto me of 
the Lord, 13 I had no rest in my spirit, because I 
found not Titus my brother: but taking my leave 
of them, I went from thence into Macedonia. 14 
Now thanks de unto God, which always causeth us to 
triumph in Christ, and maketh manifest the savour 
of his knowledge by us in every place. 15 For we 
are unto God a sweet savour of Christ, in them that 
are saved, and in them that perish: 16 To the one 
we are the savour of death unto death; and to the 
other the savour of life unto life. And who is suffi- 
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cient for these things? 17 For we are not as many, 
which corrupt the word of God: but as of sincerity, 
but as of God, in the sight of God speak we in 
Christ. 


PORT OF TROAS. 


After these directions concerning the excommunicated person, the apostle — 
maketh a long digression to give the Corinthians an account of his travels and 
labours for the furtherance of the Gospel, and what success he had had therein ; 
declaring at the same time how much he was concerned for them and their 
affairs; how he had no rest in his spirit, when he found not Titus at Troas, 
ver. 13, as he did expect, from whom he hoped to have understood more per- 
fectly how it fared with them. And we find afterwards, ch. vii. 6, 7, that when 
the apostle was come into Macedonia he was comforted by the coming of Titus, 
and the information he gave him concerning them. So that we may look upon 
all that we read from this second chapter, ver. 12, to ch. vii.5,as a kind of 


parenthesis. Observe here oS 

First. Paul’s unwearied labour and diligence in his work, ver. 12,13. He 
travelled from place to place to preach the Gospel. He went to Troas from 
Philippi by sea, Acts xx. 6; from thence he went to Macedonia, so that he was 
prevented from passing by Corinth, as he designed, ch. i. 16. But, though he 
was prevented in his design, as to the place of working, yet he was unwearied 
in his work. 

Secondly. His suecess in his work. A great “ door was opened to him of the 
Lord,” ver. 12. He had a great deal of work to do wherever he came, and had 
good success in his work, for God made manifest the savour of his knowledge 
by him in every place where he came. He had an opportunity to open the door 
of his mouth freely, and God opened the hearts of his hearers, as the heart of 
Lydia, Acts xvi. 14; and the apostle speaketh of this as a matter of thankful- 
ness to God, and of rejoicing to his soul; “Thanks be to God,” saith he, 
“which always causeth us to triumph in Christ.” Note, 1. A believer’s 
triumphs are all in Christ. In ourselves we are weak, and have neither joy 
nor victory, but in Christ we may rejoice and triumph. 2, True believers have 
constant cause of triumph in Christ, for they are more than conquerors 
through him that hath loved them, Jtom. viii. 37. 3. God causeth them to 
triumph in Christ. It is God that hath given us matter for triumph, and 
hearts to triumph. ‘To him, therefore, be the praise and glory of all. 4. The 
good success of the Gospel is a good reason for a Christian’s joy and rejoicing. 

[The word which is here rendered “triumph,” (@pcaufevovr, from Opranfetw) 


j 
+ 


occurs in no other place in the New Testament, except in Col. ii. 15. It is there © 


rendered “triumphing over them in it,” that is, bate fo over the princi- 
palities and powers which he had spoiled or plundered, and it there means, 
that Christ led them in triumph after the manner of a conqueror. It was par- 
ticularly applied, among both the Greeks and the Romans, to a public and 
solemn Ledede conferred on a victorious general on a return.from a successful 
war, in which he was allowed a magnificent entrance into the capital. In these 
triuinphs the victorious commander was usually preceded or attended by the 
spoils of war,—by the most valuable and magnificent articles which he had 
captured,—and by the princes, nobles, poner or people whom he had sub- 
dued. Paul refers here to a victory which he had, and a triumph with which 
he was favoured by the Redeemer. It was a victory over the enemies of the 
Gospel—it was success in advancing the interests of the kingdom of Christ; 
and he rejoiced in that victory, and in that suecess, with more solid and sub- 
stantial joy than a Roman victor ever felt on returning from his conquests over 
nations, even when attended with the richest spoils of victory, and by humbled 
princes and kings in chains, and when the assembled thousands shouted, Jo 
triumphe.—A. B.| : 
Thirdly. The comfort that the apostle and his companions in labour did find, 


| when the Gospel was not successful to the salvation of some that heard it, 


ver. 15—17. Here observe, 

1. The different success of the So oe and its different effects upon several 
sorts of persons to whom it is preached. The success is different ; for some 
are saved by it, whilst others perish under it. Nor is this to be wondered at, 
considering the different effects the Gospel hath; for, 1. Unto some it is a 
“savour of death unto death.” Those that are willingly ignorant, and wilfully 
obstinate, do disrelish the Gospel,.as men dislike an ill savour, and therefore 
they are blinded and hardened by it. It stirs up their corruptions and exaspe- 
rateth their spirits. They reject the Gospel to their ruin, even to spiritual 
and eternal death. 2. Unto others the Gospel is a “savour of life unto life.” 
To humble and gracious souls the preaching of the word is most delightful 
and profitable. As it is sweeter than honey to the taste so it is more grateful 
than the most precious odours to the senses, and much more profitable; for 
as it quickened them at first, when they were dead in trespasses and sins, so it~ 
maketh them more lively, and will end in eternal life. 

(‘The savour,”—oc,iv. The smell, the fragrance. The word in the New 
Testament is used to denote a pleasant or fragrant odour, as of incense or 
aromatics, Jno. xii. 3: see Wph. v.23; Phil. iy. 18. There is an allusion here, 
doubtless, to the fact that in the triumphal processions fragrant odours were 
diffused around. So Paul speaks of knowledge—the knowledge of Christ. In 
his triumphings the knowledge of the Redeemer was diffused abroad, like the 
odours which were diffused in the triumphal march of the conqueror.—A. B.] __ 

2. he awful impressions this matter made upon the mind of the apostle, an: 


| should also make upon our spirits; “ Who is sufficient for these things?” 


; 
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ver. 16, Tis icavds; who is worthy to be employed in such weighty work,—a work 
of such vast importance, because of so great consequence? Who is able to 
perform such a difficult work, that requireth so much skill and industry? The 
work is great, and our strength is small, yea, of ourselves we have no strength 
at all; all our sufficiency is of God. Note, If men did serionsly consider what 
great things depend upon the preaching of the Gospel, and how difficult the 
work of the ministry is, they would be very cautious how they enter upon it, 
and very careful to perform it well. 

3. The comfort which the apostle had under this serious consideration. Ist. 
Because faithful ministers shall be accepted of God, whatever their success 
be. “ We are,” if faithful, “unto God a sweet savour of Christ,” ver. 15, in 
them that are saved, and in them also that perish. God will accept of sincere 
intentions and honest endeavours, though with many they are not successful. 
Ministers shall be accepted, and recompensed, not according to their success, 
but according to their fidelity. “'Phough Israel be not gathered, yet shall 
1 be glorious in the eyes of the Lord,” Isa. xlix. 5. 2nd. Because his conscience 
witnessed to his faithfulness, ver.17. Though many did corrupt the word 
of God, ver. 17, yet the apostle’s conscience witnessed to his fidelity. He 
did not mix his own notions with the doctrines and institutions of Christ; 
he durst not add to, nor diminish from, the word of God; he was faithful 
in dispensing the Gospel as he received it from the Lord, and had no secular 
turn to serve. His aim was to approve himself to God, remembering his eye 
was always upon him; he therefore spake and acted always as in the sight 
of God, and therefore in sincerity. Note, What we do in religion is not of God, 
doth not come from God, will not reach to God, unless it be done in sincerity, 
as in the sight of God. 

{1. In this chapter, and in the management of the whole case to which Paul 
here refers, we have an instance of his tenderness in administering discipline. 
2. Churches should be careful that Satan should not get an advantage over 
them, ver. 1]. In every way possible he will attempt it, and perhaps in few 
modes is it more often done than in administering discipline. In such a case, 
Satan gains an advantage over a church in the following ways: Ist. In inducing 
it to neglect discipline. 2nd. Satan gains an advantage in discipline, sometimes 
by too great severity of discipline. 3rd. Satan gains an advantave in cases of 
discipline when the church is unwilling to re-admit to fellowship an offending 
but a penitent member. His spirit is broken, his usefulness is destroyed. The 
world usually takes side with him against the church, and the cause of religion 
bleeds. 3. Individual Christians, as well as churches, should be careful that 
Satan does not get any advantage over them, ver. 11. Among the ways in 
which he does this are ae following: Ist. By inducing them to conform to the 
world. 2nd. By producing laxity of opinion in regard to doctrine. 3rd. By 
producing among Christians despondency, melancholy, and despair. 4th. By 
fanaticism. 5th. By contentions and strifes. 4. Ministers of the Gospel may 
have oceasion to triumph in the success of their work. 5. The Gospel may be 
so preached as to be successful, ver.14. In the hands of Paul it was successful ; 
so it was with the other apostles; so it was with Luther, Knox, Calvin; so it 
was with Whitefield, Edwards, Wesley, and Payson. If ministers are not suc- 
cessful it is not the fault of the Gospel. 6. Much of the work of the ministry 
is pleasant and delightful. It is the savour of life unto life, ver. 15, 16. There 
is no joy on earth of a higher and purer character than that which the ministers 
of the Gospel have in the success of their work. 7. Let all ministers be careful 
that they do not corrupt the word of God, ver. 17. As they desire acceptance 
with God, and success in the work, let them preach the pure Gospel; not adul- 
terating it with foreign admixtures; not endeavouring to change it so as to be 
palatable to the carnal mind; not substituting philosophy for the Gospel; and 
not withholding any thing in the Gospel because men do not love it; and let 
the people of God everywhere sustain the ministry by their prayers, and aid 
them in their work by daily commending them to the God of grace. So shall 
they be able to perform the solemn functions of their office to Divine accept- 
ance, and so shall ministers and people find the Gospel to be “a savour of life 
unto life.”"—A. B.] 


CHAPTER III. 

The apostle maketh an apology for his seeming to commend himself, and is careful not 
to assume too much to himself, but to ascribe all praise unto God, ver. 1—5. He then 
runs a comparison between the Old Testament and the New, and sheweth the excel- 
lency of the latter above the former, ver. 6—!1. From whence he infers what is the 
duty of gospel ministers, and the advantage of those who live under the Gospel above 
those who lived under the law, ver. 12—15. 

O we begin again to com- 

QQ AY mend ourselves? or need 

\i4 we, as some others, epistles 
of commendation to you, 
or letters of commendation 
from you? 2 Ye are our 
epistle written in our hearts, 
known and read of all men: 
r= 3 Forasmuch as ye are ma- 
nifestly declared to be the 
rist ministered by us, written not with 
ink, but with the Spirit of the living God; not in 

tables of stone, but in fleshy tables of the heart. 4 

And such trust have we through Christ to God- 

ward: 5 Not that we are sufficient of ourselves to 

think any thing as of ourselves; but our sufficiency 


is of God; 


In these verses, : ‘ , 

First. The apostle maketh an apology for his seeming to commend himself. 
Tle thought it convenient to protest his sincerity to them, because there were 
some at Corinth who endeavoured to blast his reputation; yet he was not 
desirous of vain glory. And he tells oe 1. They neither needed nor desired 
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any verbal commendation to them, nor letters testimonial from him, as some 
others did, meaning the false apostles or teachers, ver. 1. Their ministry among 
them had, without controversy, been truly great and honourable, how little 
soever their persons were in reality, or how contemptible soever some would 
have them thought tobe. 2. The Corinthian themselves were their real com- 
mendation, and a good testimonial for them that God was with them of a 
truth, that they were sent of God. “ Ye are our epistle,” ver. 2. This was the 
testimonial they most delighted in, and what was most dear to them ; they were 
written in their hearts. And this they could appeal to upon occasion, for it 
was, or might be, “known and read of all men.” Rate, There is nothing more 
delightful to faithful ministers, nor more to their commendation, than the 
success of their ministry, evidenced in the hearts and lives of those among whom 
they labour. 

Secondly. The apostle is careful not to assume too much to himself, but to 
ascribe all the praise to God. Therefore, 1. He saith they were the epistle 
of Christ, ver. 3. The apostle and others were but instruments, Christ was the 
author of all the good that was in them. The law of Christ was written in 
their hearts, and the love of Christ shed abroad in their hearts. This epistle 
was not written with ink, “but with the Spirit of the living God;” nor was 
it written in tables of stone, as the law of God given to Moses, but on the 
heart, and that heart not a stony one, but a heart of flesh, upon the “ fleshy ” 
(not fleshly, as fleshliness denoteth sensuality.) “tables of the heart,” that is, 
upon hearts that are softened and renewed by Divine grace, according to that 
gracious promise, “‘I will take away the stony heart, and I will give you an 
heart of flesh,” Hze. xxxvi. 26. Vhis was the good hope the apostle had con- 
cerning these Corinthians, ver. 4, that their hearts were like the ark of the 
covenant, containing the tables of the law and the Gospel, written with the 
finger, that is, by the Spirit of the living God. 2. He utterly disclaimed the 
taking any praise to themselves, and ascribeth all the glory to God; “ Weare 
not sufficient of ourselves,” ver. 5. We could never have made such good im- 
pressions on your hearts, nor upon our own. Such is our weakness and 
inability, that we cannot of ourselves think a good thought, much less raise any 
good thoughts or affections in other men. All “our sufficiency is of God;” to 
him therefore is owing all the praise and glory of that good which is done, 
and from him we must receive grace and strengthto do more. ‘This is true 
concerning ministers and all Christians; the best are no more than what the 
grace of God maketh them. Our hands are not sufficient for us, but our suf- 
ficiency is of God; and his grace is sufficient for us, to furnish us for every 
good word and work. 


6 Who also hath made us able ministers of the 
new testament; not of the letter, but of the spirit: 
for the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life. 7 
But if the ministration of death, written and en- 
graven in stones, was glorious, so that the children of 
Israel could not stedfastly behold the face of Moses 
for the glory of his countenance ; which glory was to 
be done away: 8 How shall not the ministration of 
the spirit be rather glorious? 9 For if the minis- 
tration of condemnation be glory, much more doth 
the ministration of righteousness exceed in glory. 


10 For even that which was made glorious had no 


glory in this respect, by reason of the glory that 
excelleth. 11 For if that which is done away was 


glorious, much more that which remaineth 7s glorious. 


Here the apostle runs a comparison between the Old Testament and the 
New, the law of Moses and the Gospel of Jesus Christ; and valueth himself and 
his fellow-labourers by this, that “they were able ministers of the New Testa- 
ment,” that God had made them so, ver, 6. And this he doth in answer to the 
accusations of false teachers, who magnify greatly the law of Moses. 

{** Who also hath made us able ministers.” This refers properly to his sense 
of the responsibility and difficulty of the work of the ministry, and to the fact 
that he did not esteem himself to be sufficient for this work in his own strength, 
ch. ii. 16; iii. 5; and he here says that God had made him sufficient—not able, 
talented, learned, but sufficient, (ixévecev jas); he has supplied our deficiency ; 
he has rendered us competent, or fit: if a word may be coined after the manner 
of the Greek here, ‘he has szffictenced us for this work.’ There is no assertion 
therefore here that they were men of talents, or peculiar ability, but only that 
God had qualified them for their work, and made them by his grace sufficient 
to meet the toils and responsibilities of this arduous office.—A. B.] 

First. He distinguisheth between the letter and the spirit, even of the New 
Testament, ver. 6, And, as able ministers of the New Testament, they were 
ministers not merely of the letter, to read the written word, or to preach the 
letter of the Gospel only, but they were ministers of the Spirit also, that is, the 
Spirit of God did accompany their ministrations. The letter killeth: this the 
letter of the law doth, for that is the ministration of death; and if we rest 
only in the letter of the Gospel we shall be never the better for so doing, for 
even that will be a savour of death unto death. But the Spirit of the Gospel, 
going along with the ministry of the Gospel, giveth life spiritual and life 
eternal. 

Secondly. He sheweth the difference between the Old Testament and the 
New, and the excellency of the Gospel above the law; for, 1. The Old ‘Testa- 
ment dispensation was the ‘‘ ministration of death,” ver. 7, whereas that of the 
New Testament is the ministration of life. The law discovered sin, and the 
wrath and curse of God: that shewed us a God above us, and a God against us; 
but the Gospel discovereth grace and Immanuel, ‘God with us.’ Upon this 
account the Gospel is more glorious than the law, and yet that had a glory in 
it, witness the shining of Moses’ face, an indication thereof, when he came 
down from the mount, with the tables in his hand, that reflected rays of bright- 
ness upon his countenance. 2. The law was the “ministration of condemna- 
tion,” for that condemned and cursed every one that continued not in all 
things written therein to do them; but the Gospel is the “ministration of 
righteousness.” Therein the righteousness of God by faith is revealed. his 
sheweth us the just shall live by his faith; this revealeth the grace and mercy 
of God through Jesus Christ, for the obtaining the remission of sins and 
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eternal life. The Gospel therefore doth so much exceed in glory, that in a | 
manner it doth eclipse the glory of the legal dispensation, ver. 10._ As the 
shining of a burning lamp is lost, or not regarded, when the sun riseth and 
goeth forth in his strength, so there was no glory in the Old Testament in com- 
parison with that of the New. 3. The law is done away, but the Gospel doth 
and shall remain, ver. 11. Not only did the glory of Moses’ face go away, but 
the glory of Moses’ law is done away also; yea, the law of Moses itself is now 
abolished; that dispensation was only to continue for a time, and then to vanish 
away, wliereas the Gospel shall remain to the end of the world, and is always 
fresh and flourishing, and remaineth glorious. 


12 Seeing then that we have such hope, we use 
great plainness of speech: 13 And not as Moses, 
which put a vail over his face, that the children of 
Israel could not stedfastly look to the end of that 
which is abolished: 14 But their minds were blinded: 
for until this day remaineth the same vail untaken 
away in the reading of the old testament; which 
vail is done away in Christ. 15 But even unto this 
day, when Moses is read, the vail is upon their heart. 


AEADING THE LAW OF MOSES VEILED. 

16 Nevertheless when it shall turn to the Lord, the 
vail shall be taken away. 17 Now the Lord is that 
Spirit: and where the Spirit of the Lord 7s, there 2s 
liberty. 18 But we all, with open face beholding as 
in a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into 
the same image from glory to glory, even as by the 
Spirit of the Lord. 


In these verses the apostle draweth two inferences from what he had said 
about the Old and New Testament. E 

First. Concerning the duty of the ministers of the Gospel to use great plain- 
ness or clearness of speech. They ought not, like Moses, to put a veil upon 
their faces, or obscure and darken those. things they should make plain. The 
Gospel is a more clear dispensation than the law; the things of God are | 
revealed in the New Testament, not in types and shadows, and ministers are 
much to blame if they do not set spiritual things, and Gospel truth and grace, 
in the clearest light that is possible. Though the Israelites could not, yet we 
may, look stedfastly to the end of what was commanded, but is now abolished. 
We may see the meaning of those types and shadows by the accomplishment, 
seeing the veil is done away in Christ, and he is come who was the end of the 
law for righteousness to all them that believe, and whom Moses and all the 
prophets pointed to and wrote of. 

Secondly. Concerning the privilege and advantage of those who enjoy the 
Gospel above those who lived under the law ; for, 

1. Those who lived under the legal dispensation had their “ minds blinded,” 
ver. 14, and there was a “ veil upon their heart,” ver. 15._Thus it was formerly, 
and so it was especially as to them who remained in Judaism, after the coming 
of the Messiah and the publication of his Gospel. Nevertheless, the apostle 
tells us there is a time coming when this “ veil also shall be taken away,” and 
“when it” (the body of that people) “shall turn to the Lord,” ver. 16. Or, 
when any particular person is converted to God, then the veil of ignorance is 
taken away—the blindness of the mind, and hardness of heart, is cured. 

(This verse teaches, 1. That the time will eome when the Jews shall be con- 
verted to Christianity, expressed here by their turning unto the Lord, that is, 
the Lord Jesus. 2. It seems to be implied that their conversion will be a con- 
version of the people at large—a conversion that shall be nearly simultaneous, 
a conversion en masse. Such a conversion we have reason to anticipate of the 
Jewish nation. 3. The effect of this will be to make them acquainted with the 
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true sense of their own Scriptures, and the light and beauty of the sayings of 
their own prophets. Now they are in deep darkness on the subject; then they 
will see how entirely they meet and harmonize in the Lord Jesus. 4. The trne 
and only way of having a correct and full meaning of the Bible is by turning 
unto God. Love to him, and a disposition to do his will, are the best means of 
interpreting the Bible.—A. B.] f 

2. The condition of those who enjoy and believe the Gospel is much more 
happy; for, Ist. They have liberty. “ Where the Spirit of the Lord is,” and 
where he worketh, as he doth under the Gospel dispensation, “there is liberty,” 
ver. 17; freedom from the yoke of the ceremonial Jaw, and from the servitude 
of corruption; liberty of access to God, and freedom of speech in prayer, 
The heart is set at liberty, and_ enlarged to run the ways of God’s command- 
ments. 2nd. They have light. For with “ open face we behold the glory of the 
Lord,” ver. 18. The Israelites saw the glory of God in a cloud, which was dark 
and dreadful; but Christians see the glory of the Lord as in a glass, more 
clearly and comfortably. It was the peculiar privilege of Moses for God to 
converse with him face to face in afriendly manner; but now all true Chris- 
tians do see him more clearly with open face, he sheweth them his glory. 3rd. 
This light and liberty is transforming. We “are changed into the same image, 
from glory to glory,” ver. 18, from one degree of glorious grace unto another 
till grace here be consummated in glory for ever. How much therefore should 
Christians prize and improve these privileges! We should not rest contented 
without an experimental knowledge of the transforming power of the Gospel 
by the operation of the Spirit, bringing us into a conformity to the temper and 
tendency of the glorious Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

{1. The best of all evidences of a call to the office of the ministry is the Divine 
blessing resting on our labours, ver. 1,2. 2. The office of the ministers of the 
Gospel is glorious, and most honourable, ver. 7—9. 3. The responsibility and 
solemnity of the work of the ministry. It was a solemn and responsible worl 
for Moses to give the law amidst the thunders of Sinai to the children of Israel. 
It is much more solemn to be the medium by which the eternal truths of the 
Gospel are made known to men. 4. We see the folly of attempting to be 
justified by the law, ver. 7,9. It is the ministration of death and of condemna- 
tion. It speaks only to condemn. Law knows nothing of pardon. If pardoned, 
it must be by some other system than by the regular operation of law. So with 
the sinner against God. If the law is violated, it speaks only to condemn, If 
he is pardoned, it can be only by the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 5. The danger 
ot grieving the Holy Spirit, ver. 8. The Gospel is the field of the operations of 
the Holy Spirit in our world. It is-the ministration of the Spirit. It is the 
channel by which his influences descend on man. ‘lo reject that Gospel is to 
reject him, and to cut off the soul from all possibility of being brought under 


his saving influence and power for ever. He strives with men only in connexion — 


with the Gospel; and all hope, therefore, of being brought under his saving 


power is in attending to that Gospel, and embracing its provisions. The 


multitudes, therefore, who are rejecting or neglecting that Gospel, are throw- 
ing themselves beyond his saving influences, and placing themselves beyond 
the possibility of salvation. 6. The Gospel is to spread around the world, and 
endure to the end of time, ver. 11. It is not like the institutions of Moses, to 
endure for a limited period and then to be done away. It abides. It is the Tast 
dispensation—the permanent economy—that under which the affairs of the 
world are to be broughtto an end. It is, therefore, to be the fixed principle on 
which all Christians are to act, that the Gospel is to be permanent, and is to 
spread over all lands, and yet fill all nations with joy. And if so, how fervent 
and unceasing should be their prayers and efforts to accomplish this great and 
glorious result! 7. In reading the Old Testament, we see the importance of 
suffering the reflected light of the New Testament to be thrown upon it, in 
order correctly to understand it, ver. 13,14. Thus read, the Old Testament 
will be to us of inestimable value, ver. 14. It is of value not only as introducing 
the Gospel; as furnishing the predictions whose fulfilment are full of demon- 
stration of the truth of religion ; as containing specimens of the sublimest and 
purest poetry in the world; but it is of value as embodying, though amidst 
many types and shadows and much obscurity, all the great doctrines of the true 
religion. It is no mark of piety or of wisdom to disparage the Jewish Scrip- 
tures 
writings of Moses and the prophets be loved.—A, B 


CHAPTER IY. 


. 

In this chapter we have an account, I. Of the constancy of the apostle and his fellow= 
labourers in their work. Their constancy is declared, ver. 1; their sincerity is vouched, 
ver. 2; an objection is obviated, ver. 3,4; and their integrity proved, ver. 5—7. 
their courage and patience under their sufferings; where see what their sufferings 
were, together with their allays, ver. 8—12; and what it was that kept them from 
sinking and fainting under them, ver. 13—)8, 


cs HEREFORE seeing we 


CA, : 
aise have this ministry, as we 
‘7s have received merey, we 
WRo faint not; 2 But have re- 
Si nounced the hidden things 
Ne) of dishonesty, not walking 
/ in craftiness, nor handling 


I, the word of God deceitful- 


c the truth commending our- 
selves to every man’s conscience in the sight of God. 
3 But if our gospel be hid, it is hid to them that 
are lost: 4 In whom the god of this world hath 
blinded the minds of them which believe not, lest 
the light of the glorious gospel of Christ, who is the 
image of God, should shine unto them. 5 For we 
preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord; 


; but the higher the attainments in Christian i the more will the © 


II. Of 
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and ourselves your servants for Jesus’ sake. 6 For 
God, who commanded the light to shine out of dark- 
ness, hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ. 7 But we have this treasure in earthen 
vessels, that the excellency of the power may be of 
God, and not of us. 


The apostle had in the foregoing chapter been magnifying his office, upon the 
consideration of the excellency or glory of that Gospel about which he did 
officiate ; and now in this chapter his design is to vindicate their ministry from 
the accusation of false teachers, who charged them as deceitful workers, or 
endeavoured to prejudice the minds of the people against them on account 
of their sufferings. He tells them therefore how they did believe, and how they 
shewed their value for their office as ministers of the Gospel. They were not 
puffed up with pride, but spurred on to great diligence. Seeing we have this 
ministry, are so much distinguished and dignified, we do not take state upon 
ourselves, nor indulge in idleness, but are excited to the better performance 
of our duty. Two things in general we have an account of, namely, 

. Their constancy and sincerity in their work and labour. Concerning 
which, observe, 

First. Their constancy and perseverance in their work is declared. ‘ We 
faint not,” ver. 1, under the difficulty of our work, nor do we desist from our 
Jabour. And this their stedfastness was owing to the mercy of God. From 
the same mercy and grace that they received the apostleship, Rom. i. 5, they 
received strength to persevere in the work of that office. Note, That as it is 
great mercy and grace to be called to be saints, and especially to be counted 
faithful, and be put into the ministry, 1 Zim. i. 12, so it is owing to the mercy 
and grace of God if we continue faithful, and persevere in our work with 
diligence. The best men in the world would faint in their work, and under 
their burthens, if they did not receive mercy from God. ‘* By the grace of God 
Tam what Lam,” said this great apostle in his former epistle to these Corin- 
thians, ch. xv. 10. And that merey which hath helped us out, and helped us 
on hitherto, we may rely upon to help us even to the end. 

Secondly. Their sincerity in their work is avouched, ver. 2, in several expres- 
sions. ‘ We have renounced the hidden things of dishonesty.” The things of 
dishonesty are hidden things, that will not bear the light; and those that 

ractise them are, or should be, ashamed of them, especially when they are 

nown. Such things the apostle did not allow of, but did renounce and avoid 
with indignation. ‘ Not walking in craftiness,” or in disguise, acting with art 
and cunning, but in great simplicity and with open freedom. They had no base 
and wicked designs covered with fair and specious pretences of something that 
was good. Nor did they in their preaching handle “the word of God deceit- 
fully.” But, as he said before, they used great plainness of speech, and did not 
make their ministry to serve a turn, or to truckle to base designs. They had 
not cheated the people with falsehood instead of truth. Some think the apostle 
alludeth to the deceit which treacherous gamesters use, or that of hucksters 
in the market, that mix bad wares with good. The apostles acted not like such 
persons, but they “ manifested the truth to every man’s conscience,” declaring 
nothing but what, in their own conscience, they believed to be true, and might 
serve for the conviction of their consciences who heard them, who were to judge 
for themselves, and to give an account for themselves. And all this they did 
as in the sight of God, desiring thus to commend themselves unto God, and to 
the consciences of men, by their undisguised sincerity. Note, That a stedfast 
adherence to the truths of the Gospel will commend ministers and people; and 


sincerity or uprightness will preserve a man’s reputation, and the good opinion | 


of wise and good men concerning him. 

Thirdly. An objection is obviated, which might be thus formed: If it be thus, 
how then doth it come to pass that the Gospel is hid, and proveth ineffectual 
as to some that hear it? To which the apostle answereth by shewing this was 
not the fault of the Gospel, nor of the preachers thereof. But the true reasons 
of this were, 1. They are lost souls, to whom the Gospel is hid, or is ineffectual, 
yer. 3. Christ came to “‘save that which was lost,” Mat. xviii. 11, and the 
Gospel of Christ is sent to save such, and if that do not find and save them 
they are lost for ever; they must never expect any thing else to save them, for 
there is no other method or means of salvation. The hiding of the Gospel 
therefore from souls is both an evidence and cause of their ruin. 2. ‘*The god 
of this world hath blinded their minds,” ver. 4. They are under the influence 
and power of the devil, who is here called the god of this world, and elsewhere 
the prince of this world, because of the great interest he hath in this world, 
and the homage that is paid to him by multitudes in this world, and the great 
sway that by Divine permission he beareth in the world, and in the hearts of 
his subjects, or rather slaves. And as he is the prince of darkness, and ruler 
of the darkness of this world, so he darkeneth the understandings of men, and 
increaseth their prejudices, and supporteth his interest by keeping them in the 
dark, blinding their minds with ignorance, and error, and prejudices, that they 
should not “behold the light of the glorious Gospel of Christ.” [Greek, ‘the 
Gospel of the glory of Christ,,—a Hebraism for the glorious Gospel. Mr. 
Locke renders it, ‘the glorious brightness of the light of the Gospel of Christ,’ 
and supposes it means the brightness, or clearness, of the doctrine wherein 
Christ 1s manifested in the Gospel. Itis all light, and splendour, and beauty, 
compared with the dark systems of philosophy and heathenism. It is glorious, 
for it is full of splendour, makes known the glorious God, discloses a glorious 
plan of salvation, and conducts ignorant, weak, and degraded man to a world 
of light. No two words in our language are so full of rich and precious mean- 
ing as the phrase, “ glorious Gospel.”— A. B.] ‘‘Who is the image of God.” 
[Christ is called the image of God, 1. In respect to his Divine nature, his exact 
resemblance to God in his Divine attributes and perfections, (see Col. i. 15, and 
Heb.i.3:) and, 2. In his moral attributes as Mediator, as shewing forth the 
glory of the Father to men. He resembles God, and in him we see the Divine 
glory and perfections embodied, and shine forth__A. B.] Observe, 1. Christ’s 
design by his Gospel is to make a glorious discovery of God to the minds of 
men. Thus, as the image of God, he demonstrateth the power and wisdom of 
God, and the grace and mercy of God for their salvation. But, 2. The design 
of the devil is to keep men in ignorance; and, when he could not keep the light 
of the Gospel out of the world, he maketh it his great business to keep it out 
of the hearts of men. : ; 

[Satan will practise every device and art possible to prevent the die from 
shining upon the hearts of men. That light is painful and hateful to his eyes, 
and he will do all that can be done to prevent its being diffused. Every art 
which long-tried ingenuity and skill can devise will be resorted to, every 
power which he can put forth will be exerted. If he can blind the minds 
of men he will doit. If men can be hoodwinked, and gulled, it will be done. 
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| If error can be made to spread, and be embraced—error smooth, plausible, 

cunning—it will be diffused. Ministers will be raised up to preach it, and the 
press will be employed to accomplish it. If sinners can be deceived, and made 
to remain at ease in their sins, by novels and seductive poetry—by books false 
in sentiments and perverse in morals—the press will be made to groan under 
works of fiction. If theatres are necessary to cheat and beguile men, they 
will be reared; and the song and the dance, the ball and the splendid party, 
will alike contribute to divert the attention from the cross of Christ, the worth 
of the soul, and the importance of a preparation to die. No art has been spared, 
or will be spared, to deceive men, and the world is full of the devices of Satan 
to hoodwink and blind the perishing, and lead them down to hell. Yet Satan 
is not alone to blame for this. He does all he can, and he has consummate skill 
and art. Yet let not the deluded sinner take comfort to himself because Satan 
is the tempter, and because he is deluded. ‘The sinner is, after all, voluntary 
in his delusions. He does, or he might, know the truth. Who is to blame if he 
is lost? Who but himself ?—A, B.} 

Fourthly. A proof of their integrity is given, ver. 5. They made it their 
business to preach Christ and not themselves. ‘We preach not ourselves.” 
Self was not the matter nor the end of the apostles’ preaching. They did not give 
out their own notions and_ private opinions, nor their passions and prejudices, 
for the word and will of God; nor did they seek themselves to advance their 
own secular interest or glory; but they preached “ Christ Jesus the Lord,” and 
thus it did become them and behove them to do, as being Christ’s servants. 

‘heir business was to make their Master known to the world as the Messiah, 
or the Christ of God, and as Jesus, the only Saviour of men, and as the right- 
ful Lord, and to advance his honour and glory. Note, All the lines of Chris- 
tian doctrine do centre in Christ, and in preaghing Christ we preach all we 
should preach. As to ourselves, saith the apostle, We preach, or declare, that 
we are your servants for Jesus’ sake. This was no compliment, but a real pro- 
fession of a readiness to do good to their souls, and to promote their spiritual 
and eternal interests, and that for Jesus’ sake, not for their own sake, or their 
own advantage, but for Christ’s sake, that they might imitate his great example, 
and advance his glory. Note, Ministers should not be of proud spirits, lording 
it over God’s heritage, who are servants to the souls of men. 

[This implies the following things: 1. That the time of ministers belongs to 
the church, and should be employed in its welfare. 2. Their talents belong 
tothe church. 3. ‘Their best efforts and plans, the avails of their best thoughts 
and purposes, belong to the church, and should be honestly devoted to it. Their 
strength, and vigour, and influence should be devoted to it, as the vigour, 
and strength, and talent, and skill of a servant belong to his master: see 
ee exxxvii. 5,6. The language of the ministry, as of every Christian, should 
e— 


IT love thy church, O God, 
Her walls before thee stand, 
Dear as the apple of thine eye, 
And graven on thy hand. 
If e’er to bless thy sons 
My voice or hands deny, 
These hands let useful skill forsake, 
This voice in silence die. 
If e’er my heart forget 
Her welfare or her woe, 
Let every joy this heart forsake, 
And every grief o’erflow. 
For her my tears shall fall, 
For her my prayers ascend, 
To her my cares and toils be given, 
Till toils and cares shall end.—A. B.] 


Yet, at the same time, they must avoid the meanness of spirit to become the 
servants of the humours or the lusts of men; if they should thus “seek to 
please men,” they would not be the servants of Christ, Gal.i. 10. And there 
was good reason, 

1. Why they should preach Christ. For by gospel light we have the “ know- 
ledge of the glory of God,’ which shineth in the “face of Jesus Christ,” 
ver. 6; and the light of this Sun of righteousness is more glorious than that 
light which God commanded to shine out of darkness. It is a pleasant thing 
for the eye to behold the sun in the firmament, but it is more pleasant and 
profitable when the Gospel shineth in the heart. Note, As light was the first- 
born of the first creation, so it is in the new creation. The illumination of the 
Spirit is his first work upon the soul. The grace of God createth such a light 
in the soul that those who ‘‘ were sometimes darkness are made light in the 
Lord,” Eph. v. 8. 

2. Why they should not preach themselves. Because they were but earthen 
vessels, things of little or no worth or value. Here seemeth to be an allusion 
to the lamps which Gideon’s soldiers carried in earthen pitchers, Jud. vii. 16. 
The treasure of Gospel light and grace is put into earthen vessels; that is, the 
ministers of the Gospel are weak and frail creatures, and subject to like 
passions and infirmities as other men; they are mortal, and soon broken in 


pieces. And God hath so ordered it, that the weaker the vessels are the 
stronger his power may appear to be, that the treasure itself should be valued 


the more. Note, There is an excellency of power in the Gospel of Christ to 
enlighten the mind, to convince the conscience, to convert the soul, and to 
rejoice the heart; but, as all this power is from God the Author, and not from 
men, who are but instruments, so that God in all things must be glorified. 

8 We are troubled on every side, yet not dis- 
tressed; we are perplexed, but not in despair; 9 
Persecuted, but not forsaken; cast down, but not 
destroyed; 10 Always bearing about in the body 
the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life also of 
Jesus might be made manifest in our body. 11 
For we which live are alway delivered unto death 
for Jesus’ sake, that the life also of Jesus might be 
made manifest in our mortal flesh. 12 So then 
death worketh in us, but life in you. 13 We having 
the same spirit of faith, according as it is written, 


I believed, and therefore have I spoken; we also 
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believe, and therefore speak; 14 Knowing that he 
which raised up the Lord Jesus shall raise up us also 
by Jesus, and shall present us with you. 15 For 
all things are for your sakes, that the abundant 
grace might through the thanksgiving of many re- 
dound to the glory of God. 16 For which cause 
we faint not; but though our outward man perish, 
yet the inward man is renewed day by day. 17 For 
our light affliction, which is but for a moment, work- 


5 and eternal weight 


eth for us a far more exceeding 
of glory; 18 While we look not at the things 


which are seen, but at the things which are not 
seen: for the things which are seen are temporal ; 
but the things which are not seen are eternal. 


II. In these verses the apostle giveth an account of their courage and 
patience under all their sufferings. Whence observe, | 

First. How their sufferings and patience under them is declared, ver. 8—12. 
The apostles were great sufferers; therein they followed their Master. Christ 
had told them “that in the world they should have tribulation,” and so they 
had; yet they met with wonderful support, great relief, and many allays of 
their sorrows. ‘ Weare,” saith the apostle, “troubled on every side,” afflicted 
many ways, and meet with almost all sorts of troubles, “yet not distressed,” 
ver, 8 Weare not hedged in, or cooped up, because we can see help in God, 
and help from God, and have liberty of access to God. Again, we are per- 
plexed, oftentimes uncertain, and in doubt what will become of us, and not 
always without anxiety in our mind on this account, yet “notin despair,” ver. 8, 
even in our greatest perplexities, knowing that God is able to support us, and 
to deliver us, and in him we always place our trust and hope. Again, we are 
persecuted by men, pursued with hatred and violence from place to place, as 
men not worthy to live, yet “ not forsaken” of God, ver. 9. Good men may be 
sometimes forsaken of their friends, as well as persecuted by their enemies; 
but God will never leave them nor forsake them. Again, we are sometimes 
dejected, or cast down; the enemy may in great measure prevail, and our spirits 
begin to fail us; there so be fears within as well as fightings without, yet we 
are not destroyed, ver. 8. Still they were preserved, and kept their heads above 
water. Note, Whatever condition the children of God may be in, in this world, 
they have a “but not” to comfort themselves with; their case sometimes is bad, 
yea very bad, but not so bad as it might be. Tbe apostle speaketh of their 
sufferings as constant, and as a counterpart of the sufferings of Christ, ver. 10. 
The sutterings of Christ were after a sort reacted in the sufferings of Chris- 
tians; thus did they “bear about the dying of the Lord Jesus” in their body, 
setting before the world the great example of a suffering Christ, *‘ that the life 
also of Jesus might be made manifest;” that is, that people might see the power 
of Christ’s resurrection, and efficacy of grace in and from the living Jesus, 
manifested in and towards them, who did yet live, though they were always 
delivered to death, ver. 11, and though death worked in them, ver. 12, they 
being exposed to death, and ready to be swallowed up by death continually. 
Thus great were the sufferings of the apostles, that in comparison with them 
other Christians were even at that time in prosperous circumstances. ‘* Death 
worketh in us, but life in you,” ver, 12. 

Secondly. What it was that kept them from sinking and fainting under their 
sufferings, ver. 13—18. Whatever the burthens and troubles of good men may 
be, they have cause enough not to faint. 

1. Faith kept them from fainting. “We have the same spirit of faith,” ver. 13. 
That faith which is of the operation of the Spirit, the same faith by which 
the saints of old did and suffered such great things. Note, The grace of faith 
is a sovereign cordial and effectual antidote against fainting fits in troublous 
times. The spirit of faith will go far to bear up the spirit of a man under his 
infirmities; and as the apostle had David’s example to imitate, who said, 
Ps. exvi. 10, “I have believed, and therefore have I spoken,” so he leaveth us his 
example to imitate ; ‘“ We also believe,” saith he, “and therefore speak.” Note, 
As we receive help and encouragement from the good words and examples of 
others, so we should be careful to give a good example to others. 

{No man should attempt to preach the Gospel who has not a firm belief of its 
truths, and he who does believe its truths will be prompted to make them 
known to his fellow-men. All successful preaching is the result of a firm and 
settled conviction of the truth of the Gospel, and when such a conviction exists 
it is natural to give utterance to the belief, and such an expression will be 
attended with happy influences on the minds of other men.—A. B. 

2. Hope of the resurrection kept them from sinking, ver. 14. They knew that 
Christ was raised, and that his resurrection was an earnest and assurance of 
theirs. This he had treated of largely in his former epistle to these Corinthians, 
ch. xv.; and therefore their hope was firm, being well-grounded, that he which 
raised up Christ the Head will raise up all his members. Note, The hope of 
the resurrection will encourage us in a suffering day, and set us above the fear 
of death; four what reason hath a good Christian to fear death, that dieth in 
hope of a joyful resurrection ? 

3. The consideration of the glory of God, and the benefit of the church, by 
means of their sufferings, kept them from fainting, ver. 15. Their sufferings 
were for the church’s advantage: see ch. i. 6; and this did redound to God's 
glory; for when the church is edified then God is glorified, and we may well 
afford to bear sufferings patiently and cheerfully when we see others are the 
better for them,—if they are instructed and edified, if they are confirmed and 
comforted, Note, The sufferings of Christ’s ministers, as well as their preaching 
a conversation, are intended for the good of the church and the glory of 

od, 

4. The thoughts of the advantage their own souls would reap by the suffer- 
ings of their bodies kept them from fainting; “ Though our outward man 

verish, our inward man is renewed day by day,” ver. 16. here note, Ist. 
Ve have every one of us an outward and an inward man, that is, a body and 
asoul. 2nd. If the outward man perish there is no remedy—it must and will 
be so, it was made to perish. 3rd. It is our happiness if the decays of the 
outward man do contribute to the renewing of the inward man, if afflictions 
outwardly are gain to us inwardly, if, when the body is sick, and weak, and 
perishing, the soul is vigorous and prosperous: 4th. ‘The best of men have need 
7 3 
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of farther renewing of the inward man, even day by day. Where the good 
work is begun, there is more work to be done for the carrying it forward; 
and as in wicked men things grow every day worse and worse, so in godly 
men they grow better and better. 

5. The prospect of eternal life and happiness kept them from fainting, and 
was a mighty support and comfort; as to which observe, 

Ist. The apostle and his fellow-sufferers saw their afHictions working towards 
heaven, and that there they would end at last, ver. 17; whereupon they 
weighed things aright in the balance of the sanctuary; they did, as it were, 
put the heavenly glory in one scale and their earthly sufferings in the other. 
and, pondering things in their thought, they found afflictions to be light, and 
the glory of heaven to be “‘a far more exceeding weight.” ‘That which sense 
was ready to pronounce heavy and long, grievous and tedious, faith per- 
ceived to be light, and short,—but for a moment. On the other hand the worth 
and weight of the crown of glory, as it is exceeding great in itself, so it is 
esteemed to be by the believing soul, it far exceeds all his expressions and 
thought; and it will be a special support in our sufferings when we can per- 
ceive them appointed as the way, and preparing us for the enjoyment of the 
future glory. 

[In this exceedingly interesting passage, which is worthy of the deepest study 
of Christians, Paul has set in most beautiful and emphatic contrast the trials of 
this life and the glories of heaven. It may be prone to contemplate at a 

1 


single glance the view which he had of them, that they may be brought dis- 
tinctly before the mind. 
THE ONE Is, 
1. Affliction, ArAdWews, 3. For a moment, apautixa, 


2. Light, éragev, 

THE OTHER Is, (BY CONTRAST.) 
1. Glory, ddfa. 4, Eminent, or excellent, ka6’ brepBornv. 
. Weight, Bepos. 5. Infinitely excellent, eminent in the 
. Eternal, aiwyov, highest degree, els imepBodhy, 
So the account stands in the view of Paul; and, with this balance in favour of 
the eternal glory, he regarded afflictions as mere trifles, and made it the grand 
purpose of his life to gain the glory of the heavens. What wise man, looking 
at the account, would not do likewise ?—A. B. 

2nd. ‘Their faith enabled them to make this right judgment of things; “ We 
look not at the things which are seen, but at the things which are not seen,” 
ver. 18. It is by faith we see God, who is invisible, Heb. xi. 27, and by that we 
look to an unseen heaven and hell, and faith is the evidence of things. not seen. 
Note, Ist. There are unseen things as well as things that are seen. 2nd. 
There is this vast difference between them—unseen things are eternal, seen 
things but temporal, or temporary only. 3rd. It is by faith that we not only 
discern these things, and the great difference between them, but by that also 
we take our aim at unseen things, and chiefly regard them, and make it our end 
and scope not to escape present evils and obtain present good, both of which 
are temporal and transitory, but to escape future evil and obtain future good 
things, which, though unseen, are real, and certain, and eternal; and faith is 
ps substance of things hoped for,” as well as the evidence of things not seen, 

eb. xi. 1. 

{It becomes us, then, as rational creatures, to look to that world, to act with 
reference to it, to feel and act as if we felt that all our interests were there. 
Were this life all, every thing in relation to us would be trifling. But when 
we remember that there is an eternity, that we are near it, and that our 
conduct here is to determine our character and destiny there, life becomes 
invested with infinite importance. Who can estimate the magnitude of the 
interests at stake? Who can appreciate aright the importance of every step 
we take, and every plan we form ?—A. B.] 


CHAPTER VY. 


The apostle proceedeth in shewing the reasons why they did not faint under their affilic- 
tions ; viz. their expectation, desire, and assurance of happiness after death, ver, 1—5; 
and maketh an inference for the comfort of believers in their present state, ver. 6—S ; 
and another to quicken them in their duty, ver.9—11. Then he maketh an apology 
for seeming to commend himself, and giveth a good reason for his zeal and diligence, 
ver. 12—15; and mentions two things that are necessary, in order to our living to 
Christ, viz., regeneration and reconciliation, ver, 16—21. 


OR we know that if our 
earthly house of this taber- 
nacle were dissolved, we have 
yy a building of God, an house 


oy not made with hands, eter- 


wn 


‘SPS heaven: 8 If so be that 
being clothed we shall not be found naked. 4 For 
we that are in this tabernacle do groan, being bur- 
dened: not for that we would be unclothed, but 
clothed upon, that mortality might be swallowed up 
of life. 5 Now he that hath wrought us for the 
selfsame thing is God, who also hath given unto us 
the earnest of the Spirit. 6 Therefore we are always 
confident, knowing that, whilst we are at home in 
the body, we are absent from the Lord: 7 (Kor we 
walk by faith, not by sight:) 8 We are confident, 
L say, and willing rather to be absent from the body, 
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and to be present with the Lord. 9 Wherefore we 
labour, that, whether present or absent, we may be 
accepted of him. 10 For we must all appear before 
the judgment seat of Christ; that every one may 
receive the things done in his body, according to that 
he hath done, whether z¢ be good or bad. 11 Know- 
ing therefore the terror of the Lord, we persuade 
men; but we are made manifest unto God; and I 
trust also are made manifest in your consciences. 


The apostle, in these verses, pursueth the argument of the former chapter, 
concerning the grounds of their courage and patience under afflictions ; ad 

First. He mentioneth their expectation, and desire, and assurance of eternal 
happiness after death, ver. 1—5. Observe particularly, 

1. The believer’s expectation of eternal happiness after death, ver. 1. He 
doth not only know, or is well assured by faith of the truth and reality of the 
thing itself, that there is another and a happy life after this present life is 
ended, but he hath good hope, through grace, of his interest in that everlasting 
blessedness of the unseen world—we know we have a building of God, we have 
a firm and well-grounded expectation of the future felicity. Let us take 
notice, Ist. What heaven is in the eye and hope of a believer. He looketh 
upon it as “an house,” or habitation, a dwelling-place, a resting-place, a hiding- 
p ace, our Father’s house where there are many mansions, and our everlasting 

ome. It is a house in the heavens, in that high and holy place, which doth 
as far excel all the palaces of this earth as the heavens are high above the earth. 
It is a building of God, whose Builder and Maker is God, and therefore is 
worthy of its Author; the happiness of the future state is what God hath pre- 
pared for them that love him. It is “‘ eternal in the heavens,” everlasting habi- 
tations, not like the earthly tabernacles, the poor cottages of clay, in which our 
souls now dwell, that are mouldering and decaying, whose foundations are in 
the dust. 2nd. When it is expected this happiness shall be enjoyed; namely, 
immediately after death, as soon as “our earthly house of this tabernacle is 
dissolved.” Note, First. That the body, this earthly house, is but a taber- 
nacle, that must be dissolved shortly; the nails or pins will be drawn, and the 
cords be loosed, and then the body return to dust as it was. Secondly. When 
this comes to pass then cometh the “house not made with hands.” ‘The spirit 
returneth to God who gave it, and such as have walked with God here shall 
dwell with God for ever. 

2. The believer’s earnest desires after this future blessedness, which is ex- 
pressed by this word, orevaCouev,—* we groan ;” which denoteth, Ist, A groan- 
ing of sorrow under a heavy load. So do believers groan under the burden of 
life; ‘In this we groan earnestly,” ver. 2, that is, we that are in this tabernacle 
do groan, “ being burdened,” ver, 4._ The body of flesh is a heavy burthen, the 
calamities of life are a heavy load. But believers do groan because burthened 
with a body of sin, and the many corruptions that are still remaining and 
raging in them. This maketh them complain, “ O wretched man that I am!” 
Rom. vii. 24. 2nd. There is a groaning of desire after the happiness of another 
life, and thus believers do groan, earnestly desiring “‘to be clothed upon with 
our house, which is from heaven,” ver. 2; to obtain a blessed immortality, “that 
mortality might be swallowed up of life,” ver. 4; ‘‘ That being clothed we shall 
not be found naked,” ver. 3; that if it were the will of God we might not 
sleep. but be changed, for it is not desirable in itself to be unclothed. Death, 
considered merely as a separation of soul and body, is not to be desired, but 
dreaded rather; but, considered as a passage to glory, the believer is willing 
rather to die than live, “to be absent from the body, that he may be present 
with the Lord,” ver. 8; to leave this body that he may go to Christ, and to put 
off these rags of mortality that he may put on the robes of glory. Note, first. 
Death will strip us of the clothing of flesh and all the comforts of life, as well 
ergue an end to all our troubles here below; naked we came into this world 
and naked shall we go out of it. But, Secondly. Gracious souls are not found 
naked in the other world; no, they are clothed with garments of praise, with 
robes of righteousness and glory. ‘They shall be delivered out of all their 
troubles, and shall have washed their robes and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb, Rev. vii. 14. 

3. The believers’ assurance of their interest in this future blessedness, on 
adouble account: Ist. From the experience of the grace of God in preparing 
and making them meet for this blessedness. He that hath “ wrought us tor the 
selfsame thing is God,” ver. 5. Note, All that are designed for heaven here- 
after are wrought or prepared for heaven while they are here; the stones 
of that spiritual building and temple above are squared and fashioned here 
below; and he that hath wrought us for this “is God,” because nothing 
less than a Divine power can make a soul partaker of a Divine nature, no 
hand less than the hand of God can work us for this thing. A great deal 
is to be done to prepare our souls for heaven, and that preparation of the 
heart is from the Lord. 2nd. The “earnest of the Spirit” gave them this 
assurance, for an earnest is part of payment, and secureth the full payment. 
The present graces and comforts of the Spirit are earnests of everlasting grace 
and comfort. 

Secondly. The apostle maketh an inference for the comfort of believers in 
their present state and condition in this world, ver. 6—8; whence observe, 

1. What their present state and condition is; they “are absent from the 
Lord,” ver. 6. ‘They are pilgrims and strangers in this world, they do but 
sojourn here in their earthly home or in this tabernacle; and though God is 
with us here, by his Spirit and in his ordinances, yet we are not with him as we 
hope to be; we cannot see his face whilst we live, “for we walk by faith, not 
by sight,” ver. 7; that is, we have not that vision and fruition of God, as of an 
object that is present with us, and as we hope for hereafter, when we shall see 
as we are seen. Note, Faith is for this world, and sight is reserved for the 
other world; and it is our duty, and will be our interest, to walk by faith till 
we come to live by sight. 5 ‘ 

2. How comfortable and courageous we ought to be in all the troubles of life 
and in the hour of death; “ Therefore we are,” or ought to_be, “always confi- 
dent,” ver. 6. And again, ver. 8, ‘‘ We are confident and willing,” rather to be 
absent from the body. True Christians, if they duly consider the prospect, 
faith giveth them of another world, and the good reasons of their hope of 
blessedness after death, should be comforted under the troubles of life, and 
supported in the hour of death. They should take courage when they are 
encountering the last enemy, and be willing rather to die than live, when it is 

‘the will of God they should put off this tabernacle. Note, As those who are 
born from above do long to be there, so it is but being absent from the body, 
and we shall very soon be present ae the Lord—but to die and be wit 
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Christ—but to close our eyes to all things in this world, and we shall open 
them in a world of glory: faith will be turned into sight. 


[Why should I shrink at pain or woe, 
_ Or feel at death dismay? 

I've Canaan’s goodly land in view, 
And realms of endless day. 

Apostles, martyrs, prophets there, 
Around my Saviour stand; 

And soon my friends in Christ below 
Will join the glorious band. 

Jerusalem, my happy home, 
My soul still pants for thee! 

When shall my labours have an end 
In joy, and peace, and thee !—C. Wesley.] 


Thirdly. He proceedeth to make an inference to excite and quicken himself 
and others to duty, ver. 9—11. And so it is that well-grounded hopes of 
heaven will be far from giving the least encouragement to sloth and sinful 
security; but, on the contrary, they should stir us up to use the greatest care 
and diligence in religion. ‘‘ Wherefore,” or because we hope to be present with 
the Lord, “we labour,” and take pains, ver. 9. @:Aotmovuebu, ‘we are ambi- 
tious, and labour as industriously as the most ambitious men do to obtain what 
they aim at. Here observe, 

1. What it was the apostle was thus ambitions of, and that was, acceptance 
with God. We labour that living and dying, “whether present” in the body 
“or absent” from the body, “ we may be accepted of him,” that is, the Lord, 
ver. 9; that we may please him who hath chosen us—that our great Lord may 
say tous, Well done. This they coveted as the greatest favour and the highest 
honour ; it was the top of their ambition. 

2. What farther quickening motives they had to excite their diligence, from 
the consideration of the judgment to come, ver. 10,11. And there are many 
things relating to this great matter that should awe the best of men into the 
utmost care and diligence in religion; for example, the certainty of this judg- 
ment, for we must appear; the universality of it, for we must all appear; the 
zreat Judge, before whose judgment-seat we must appear, namely, the Lord 

esus Christ, who himself will appear in flaming fire ; the recompense to be then 
received for things done in the body, which will be very particular unto every 
one, and very just, according to what we have done, whether good or bad. 
The apostle calls this awful judgment “the terror of the Lord,” ver. 11; and 
by the consideration thereof was excited to persuade men to repent and live a 
holy life, that, when Christ shall appear terribly, they may appear before 
him comfortably. And concerning his fidelity and diligence he comfortably 
appealeth unto God and the consciences of them he wrote unto; “ We are made 
manifest unto God, and I trust also are made manifest in your consciences.” 

[If we have ourselves any just views of the awful terrors of the day of judg- 
ment, and if we have any just views of the wrath of God, we should endeavour 
“to persuade” others to flee from the wrath to come. We should plead with 
them; we should entreat them; we should weep over them; we should pray 
Oe tem at they may be saved from going up to meet the awful wrath of 

od.—A. B. 


12 For we commend not ourselves again unto 
you, but give you occasion to glory on our behalf, 
that ye may have somewhat to answer them which 
glory in appearance, and not in heart. 13- For 
whether we be beside ourselves, it 7s to God: or 
whether we be sober, z¢ 2s for your cause. 14 For 
the love of Christ constraineth us; because we thus 
judge, that if one died for all, then were all dead: 
15 And that he died for all, that they which live 
should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto 


him which died for them, and rose again. 


Here observe, First. The apostle maketh an apology for seeming to com- 
mend himself, ver. 12, and tells them, 1. It was not to commend themselves, 
or for their own sakes, that he had spoken of their fidelity and diligence in the 
former verses; nor was he willing to suspect their good opinion ot him. But, 
2. The true reason was this, to put an argument into their mouths wherewith 
to answer his accusers, who made vain boastings, and gloried in appearances 
only; that he might give them an “occasion to glory on their behalf,” or to 
defend them against the reproaches of their adversaries. And if the people 
can say the word hath been manifested to their consciences, and been effectual 
to their conversion and edification, this is the best defence they can make for 
the ministry of the word when they are vilified and reproached. 

Secondly. He giveth good reasons for their zeal and diligence. Some of 
Paul’s adversaries had, it is likely, reproached him for his zeal and fervour, 
as if he had been a madman, or, in the language of our days, a fanatic; they 
imputed all to enthusiasm, as the Roman governor told him, ** Much learning 
had made him mad,” Acts xxvi. 24. But the apostle tells them, 

1. It was for the glory of God and the good of the church he was thus zealous 
and industrious. “ Whether we be beside ourselves, or whether we be sober,” 
that is, whether you or others do think the one or the other, it is to God and 
for his glory; and it is for your cause, or to promote your good, ver. 13. If 
they manifested the greatest ardour and vehemency at some times, and used 
the greatest calmness in strong reasonings at other times, it was for the best 
ends, and in both methods they had good reason for what they did; for, 

2. The love of Christ constrained them, ver. 14. They were under the 
sweetest and strongest constraints to do what they did. Love hath a con- 
straining virtue to excite ministers and private Christians in their duty. Our 
love to Christ will have this virtue, and Christ’s love to us, which was mani- 
fested in this great instance of his dying for us, will have this effect upon us, 
if it be duly considered and rightly Judged of; for observe how the apostle 
argued for the reasonableness of love’s constraints, and declareth, Ist. What 
we were. before, and must have continued to be, had not Christ died for us. 
We were dead; ver. 14, “If one died for all, then were all dead,” dead in law, 
under sentence of death, dead in sins and trespasses, spiritually dead. Note, 
This was the deplorable condition of all those that Christ died for; they were 
lost and undone, dead and ruined, and must have remained thus miserable for 
ever if Christ had not died for them, 2nd. What such should do for whom 
Christ died, namely, that they should live to him, ‘This is what Christ 
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designed, that they which live, which are made alive unto God by means of his 
death, should live to “him that died for them, and rose again” for their sakes 
also, that they should not live to themselves, ver. 15. Note, We should not 
make ourselves, but Christ, the end of our livings and actings; and it was one 
end of Christ’s death to cure us of this self-love, and to excite us always to 
act under the commanding influence of his love. A Christian’s life should be 
consecrated to Christ, and then do we live as we ought to live when we live to 
Christ, who died for us, 


16 Wherefore henceforth know we no man after 
the flesh: yea, though we have known Christ after 
the flesh, yet now henceforth know we Aim no more. 
17 Therefore if any man le in Christ, he 7s a new 
creature: old things are passed away; behold, all 
things are become new. 18 And all things are of 
God, who hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus 
Christ, and hath given to us the ministry of recon- 
ciliation; 19 To wit, that God was in Christ, re- 
conciling the world unto himself, not imputing their 
trespasses unto them; and hath committed unto us 
the word of reconciliation. 20 Now then we are 
ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech 
you by us: we pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye re- 
conciled to God. 21 For he hath made him ¢o be 
sin for us, who knew no sin; that we might be made 
the righteousness of God in him. 


In these verses the apostle mentioneth two things that are necessary in order 
to our living to Christ, both of which are the consequences of Christ’s dying 
for us, namely, regeneration and reconciliation. 

First. Regeneration, which consisteth in two things, namely, 

1. Weanedness from the world. ‘* Henceforth know we no man after the 
flesh,” ver. 16; that is, We do not own or affect any person or thing in this 
world for carnal ends and outward advantage; we are enabled, by Divine 
grace, not to mind or regard this world, or the things of the world, but to live 
above it; the love of Christ is in our hearts, and the world is under our feet. 
Note, Good Christians must enjoy the comforts of this life and their relations 
in this world with a holy indifferency; “ Yea, though we have known Christ 
after the flesh, yet” (saith the apostle,) “we know him no more.” It is ques- 
tioned whether Paul had seen Christ in the flesh; however, the rest ot the 
apostles had, and so might some amongst those he wrote unto. However, he 
would not have them value themselves upon that account, for even the bodily 
presence of Christ is not to be desired or doated upon by his disciples; we 
must live upon his spiritual presence, and the comfort of that. Note, Those 
who make images of Christ, and use them in their worship, do not take the 
way that God hath appointed for the strengthening their faith and quickening 
their affections; for it is the will of God we should not know Christ any more 
after the flesh. 

{It does not mean that he had seen him in the flesh, but that he had formed, 
80 to speak, carnal views of him, and such as men of this world regard as grand 
and magnificent in a monarch and conqueror. He had had no correct views of 
his spiritual character, and of the pure and holy purposes for which he would 
come into the world. ‘ Yet now henceforth know we him no more.” We 
know him no more in this manner. Our conceptions and views of him are 
changed. We no more regard him according to the flesh, we no longer esteem 
the Messiah who was to come as a temporal prince and warrior; but we look 
on him as a spiritual Saviour, a Redeemer from sin. ‘The idea is, that his views 
of him had been entirely changed.—A. B_] 

2. A thorough change of the heart. For “if any man be in Christ,” that is, 
if any man be a Christian indeed, and will approve himself such, he is, or he 
must be, “a new creature,” ver. 17. Some read it, Let him be a new creature. 
This ought to be the care of all who profess the Christian faith, that they be 
new creatures; not only that they have a new name, and wear a new livery, 
but that they have a new heart, and new nature. And so great is the change 
the grace of God makes in the soul, that, as it followeth, old things are passed 
away—old thoughts, old principles, and old practices are passed away, and all 
these things must become new. Note, Regenerating grace creates a new world 
in the soul—all things are new. ‘The renewed man acteth from new principles, 
by new rules, with new ends, and in new company. 

Secondly. Reconciliation, which is here spoken of under a double notion. 

1. As an unquestionable privilege, ver. 18, 19. Reconciliation supposeth a 
quarrel or breach of friendship; and sin hath made a breach, it hath broken 
the friendship between God and man. The heart of the sinner is filled with 
enmity against God, and God is justly offended with the sinner. Yet, behold, 
there may be a reconciliation ; the offended majesty of heaven is willing to be 
reconciled. And observe, Ist. He hath appointed the Mediator of reconcilia- 
tion, Jesus Christ. He hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ, ver. 18. 
God is to be owned from first to last in the undertaking and performance of the 
Mediator. All things relating to our reconciliation by Jesus Christ are of God, 
who, by the mediation of Jesus Christ, hath reconciled the world to himself, 
and put himself into a capacity of being actually reconciled to offenders, with- 
out any wrong or injury to his justice or holiness; and doth not impute to 
men their trespasses, but recedeth from the rigour of the first covenant which 
was broken, and doth not insist upon the advantage he might justly take against 
us for the breach of that covenant, but is willing to enter upon a new treaty, 
and into a new covenant of grace, and, according to the tenor thereof, freely to 
forgive us all our sins, and justify freely by his grace all those who do believe. 
2nd, He hath appointed the “ministry of reconciliation,” ver. 18. By the in- 
spiration of God the Scriptures were written, which contain the word of recon- 
ciliation, shewing us that peace was made by the blood of the cross, that recon- 
ciliation is wrought, and directing us how we may be interested therein. And 
he hath appointed the office of the ministry, which is a ministry of reconcilia- 
tion; that is, ministers are to open and proclaim to sinners the terms of mercy 
and reconciliation, and persuade them to comply therewith. For, 
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2. Reconciliation is here spoken of as our indispensable duty, ver. 20. As God 
is willing to be reconciled to us, we ought to be reconciled to God. And it is 
the great end and design of the Gospel, that word of reconciliation, to prevail 
upon sinners to lay aside their enmity against God; and faithful ministers are 
Christ’s ambassadors sent to treat with sinners on peace and reconciliation, 
They come in God’s name with his entreaties, and act in Christ’s stead, doing 
the very thing he did when he was upon this earth, and what it is his will to be 
done now that he isin heayen. Wonderful condescension! Though God can 
be no loser by the quarrel, nor gainer by the peace, yet by his ministers he doth 
beseech sinners to lay aside their enmity, and accept of the terms he offereth, that 
they would be reconciled to him, to all his attributes, to all his laws, and to all 
his providences, to believe in the Mediator, to accept the atonement, and comply 
with his Gospel in all the parts of it, and in the whole design of it. And, for our 
encouragement so to do, the apostle subjoineth what should be well known and 
duly considered by us, ver. 20, namely, Ist. The purity of the Mediator, that he 
knew no sin, 2nd. The sacrifice he offered. He was made sin—not a sinner, but 
sin; that is, a sin-offering, a sacrifice for sin. 3rd. The end and design of all 
this. “That we might be made the righteousness of God in him ;” that is, might 


‘be justified freely by the grace of God through the redemption which is in 


Christ Jesus. Note, First. As Christ that knew no sin of his own was made 
sin for us, so we that have no righteousness of our own are made the right- 
eousness of Godin him. Secondly. Our reconciliation to God is only through 
Jesus Christ, and for the sake of his merit ; on him, therefore, we must rely, 
and make mention of his righteousness, and his only. 

{Let us then, in view of this whole chapter, seek to be reconciled to God. 
Let us lay aside all our opposition to him. Let us embrace his plans, Let us 
be willing to submit to him, and to become his eternal friends. Let us seek 
that heaven to which he would raise us; and, though our earthly house of this 
tabernacle must be dissolved, let us be prepared, as we may be, for that eternal 
habitation which he has fitted up for all who love him in the heavens.—A. B.] 


CHAPTER VI. 

In this chapter the apostle giveth an account of his general errand to all that he preached 
unto; with the several arguments and methods he used, ver. 1—10. Then he doth 
address himself particularly to the Corinthians, giving them good cautions with great 
affection and strong arguments, ver. 11—168. ; 

Ei then, as workers together 

with him, beseech you also 

«) that ye receive not the grace 

A a . . 
fA of God in vain. 2 (For he 
= oO saith, | have heard thee in 

s a time accepted, and in the 

‘4, day of salvation have I sue- 


e “ coured thee: behold, now is 
=) 


65 REx ea 2 cs the accepted time ; behold, 
Se OO now ?s the day of salvation. ) 
3 Giving no offence in any thing, that the ministry 
be not blamed: 4 But in all things approving our- 
selves as the ministers of God, in much patience, in 
afflictions, in necessities, in distresses, 5 In stripes, 
in imprisonments, in tumults, in labours, in watch- 
ings, in fastings; 6 By pureness, by knowledge by, 
long-suffering, by kindness, by the Holy Ghost, by 
love unfeigned, 7 By the word of truth, by the 
power of God, by the armour of righteousness on the 
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right hand and on the left, 8 By honour and dis- 
honour, by evil report and good report: as deceivers, 
and yet true; 9 As unknown, and yet well known ; 
as dying, and, behold, we live; as chastened, and 
not killed; 10 As sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing ; 
as poor, yet making many rich; as having nothing, 
and yet possessing all things. 


In these verses we have an account of the apostle’s general errand and ex- 
hortation to all that he preached to in every place hare he came, with the 
several arguments and methods he used. Observe, 

First. The errand or exhortation itself, namely, to comply with the Gospel 
offers of reconciliation—that, being favoured with the Gospel, they would not 
receive this “grace of God in vain,’ ver.1. The Gospel is a word of grace 
sounding in our ears, but it will be in vain for us to hear it unless we believe it, 
and comply with the end and design of it; and, as it is the duty of the ministers 
of the Gospel to exhort and persuade their hearers to accept of grace and mercy 
that is offered to them, so they are honoured with this high title of co-workers 
with God. Note, 1. They must work, and must work for God and his glory, 
for souls, and their good; and they are workers with God, yet under him, as 
instruments only: however, if they are faithful, they may hope to find God 
working with them, and their labour will be effectual. 2. Observe the language 
and way of the spirit of the Gospel. It is not with roughness and severity, but 
with all mildness and gentleness to beseech and entreat, to use exhortations and 
arguments, in order to prevail with sinners and*overcome their natural unwil- 
lingness to be reconciled to God, and to be happy for ever. 

Secondly. The arguments and method which the apostle used. 

(“For he saith.” See Jsa. xlix. 8. In that passage the declaration refers to 
the Messiah, and the design is there to shew that God would be favourable to 
him; that he would hear him when he prayed, and would make him the 
medium of establishing a covenant with his own people, and of spreading the 
true religion around the earth. This is the main idea of the passage as used by 
Paul. Under the Messiah, it is said by Isaiah, God would be willing to shew 
mercy. That would be an acceptable time. That time, says Paul, has arrived. 
The Messiah has come, and now God is willing to pardon and save. And the 
doctrine in this verse is, that under the Messiah, or in the time of Christ, God 
is willing toshew mercy unto men. In him alone is the throne of grace acces- 
sible; and now that he has come God is willing to pardon, and men should 
avail themselves of the offers of mercy.—A. B.] 

And here he tells them, 

1, The present time is the only proper season to accept of grace that is 
offered, and improve that grace which is afforded. “ Now is the accepted time 
now is the day of salvation,” ver. 2. The gospel day is a day of salvation, and 
the means of grace the means of salvation, and the offers of the Gospel the 
offers of salvation, and the present time the only proper time to accept of these 
offers; “To-day, while it is called to-day.” The morrow is none of ours; we 
know not what will be on the morrow, nor where we shall be; and we should 
remember that present seasons of grace are short and uncertain, and cannot 
be recalled when they are past. It is therefore our duty and interest to im- 
prove them whilst we enjoy them, and no less than our salvation depends upon 
our so doing. 

“Behold now is the accepted time,” &c. The meaning of this passage is, 
©The Messiah iscome. The time referred to by Isaiah has arrived. It is now 
a time when God is ready to shew compassion, to hear prayer, and to have 
mercy on mankind. Only through the Messiah, the Lord Jesus, does he shew 
mercy, and men should therefore now embrace the offers of pardon.’ The 
general sentiment of this passage may be thus expressed: 1. Under the Gospel 
it is an acceptable time, a day of mercy, a time when God is willing to shew 
mercy tomen. 2. It is taught here, that the time will come when it will not be 
an accepted time. Now is the accepted time—at some future period it will not 
be. If men grieve away the Holy Spirit, if they continue to reject the Gospel, 
if they go unprepared to eternity, no mercy can be found. God does not design 
to pardon beyond the grave. He has made no provision for forgiveness 
there; and those who are not pardoned in this life must be unpardoned for 
ever.—A. B. 

2. What caution they used not to give offence that might hinder the success 
of their preaching. ‘“ Giving no offence in any thing,” ver. 3. And the apostle 
had great difficulty to behave prudently and inoffensively towards the Jews and 
Gentiles, for many of both sorts watched for his halting, and sought occasion to 
blame him and his ministry, or his conversation ; therefore he was very cautious 
not to give offence to those who were so apt to take offence, that he might not 
offend the Jews by unnecessary zeal against the law, nor the Gentiles by un- 
necessary compliances with such as were zealous for the law. He was careful 
in all his words and actions not to give offence, or occasion of guilt or grief. 
Note, When others are too apt to take offence, we should be cautious lest we 
give offence; and ministers especially should be careful lest they do any thing 
that may bring blame on their ministry, or render that unsuccessful. 

3, Their constant aim and endeavour in all things to approve themselves 
faithful, as became the ministers of God, ver. 4. We see how much stress the 
apostle upon all occasions layeth on fidelity in our work, becanse much of our 
success doth depend upon that. His eye was single, and his heart_upright in 
all his ministrations, and his great desire was to be the servant of God, and to 
approve himself so. Note, Ministers of the Gospel should look upon them- 
selyes as God’s servants, or ministers, and act in every thing suitably to that 
character. Sodidthe apostle. i 

Ist. By much patience in afHlictions. He was a great sufferer and met with 
many aftlictions, oftentimes in necessities, and wanting the conveniences, if not 
the necessaries, of life; in distresses, being straitened on every side, hardly 
knowing what to do; in stripes often, ch. xi. 24; in imprisonments ; in tumults 
raised by the Jews and Gentiles against him; in labours, not only preaching 
the Gospel; but in travelling from place to place for that end, and working 
with his hands to supply his necessities; in watchings and in fastings, either 
yoluntary upon a religious account, or involuntary for the sake of religion: but 

e exercised much patience in all, ver. 4,5. Note, 1. It is the lot of faithful 
ministers often to be reduced to great difficulties, and to stand in need of much 
patience. 2. Those who would approve themselves to God must approve 
themselves faithful in trouble as well as in peace, not only in doing the work of 
God diligently but also in bearing the will of God patiently. ans 

2nd. By acting from good principles. ‘The apostle went by a good principle 
in all he did, and tells them what his principles were, ver. 6.7; namely, pure- 
ness; and there is no piety without purity. A care to keep ourselves unspotted 
from the world is necessary in order to our acceptance with God; and, it may 
be added, with man also, [tor wicked es can resist any thing else better than 
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they can a holy example. They can make amock of preaching; they can deride 
exhortation; they can throw away a tract; they can burn the Bible; but what 
can they do against a holy example? No more than they can against the vivify- 
ing and enlightening beams of the sun; and a man who leads a holy life cannot 
help doing good, and cannot be prevented from doing good.—A. B.] Know- 
ledge was another principle, and zeal without this is but madness. He also 
acted with long-suffering and kindness, being not easily provoked, but bearing 
with the hardness of men’s hearts, and hard treatment trom their hands, whom 
he kindly endeavoured to do good unto. He acted under the influence of the 
Holy Ghost, from the noble principle of unfeigned love, according to the rule 
of the word of truth, under the support and assistance of the power of God, 
having on the “armour of righteousness,” a consciousness of universal right- 
eousness and holiness, which is the best defence against the temptations of 
prosperity on the right hand and of adversity on the left. 

3rd. By adue temper and behaviour under all the variety of conditions in 
this world, ver. 8—10. We must expect to meet with many alterations of our 
circumstances and conditions in this world; and it will be a great evidence of 
our integrity, if we preserve a right temper of mind, and duly behave ourselves 
under them all. The apostles met with honour and dishonour, good report and 
bad report; and good men in this world must expect to meet with some dis- 
honour and reproaches to balance their honour and esteem; and we stand in 
need of the grace of God to arm us against the temptations of honour on the 
one hand, and to bear good report without pride; and of dishonour on the other 
hand, and to bear reproaches without impatience or recrimination. It should 
seem that persons differently represented the apostles in their reports, that 
some represented them as the best, and others as the worst of men. By some 
they were counted deceivers, and run down as such—by others as true, preach- 
ing the Gospel of truth, and men that were true to the trust reposed in them. 
They were slighted by the men of the world as unknown, men of no figure or 
account, not worth the taking notice of; yet in all the churches of Christ they 
were well known, and of great account; they were looked upon as dying, being 
killed all the day long, and their interest was thought to be a dying interest ; 
and yet, Behold, saith the apostle, we live, and live comfortably, and bear up 
cheerfully under all our hardships, and go on conquering and to conquer. They 
were chastened, and often fell under the lash of the law, yet not killed; and 
though it was thought they were sorrowful, a company of mopish and melan- 
choly men, always sighing and mourning, yet they were always rejoicing in 
God, and had the greatest reason to rejoice always. They were despised as 
poor upon the account of their poverty in this world; and yet they made many 
rich, by preaching the unsearchable riches of Christ. They were thought to 
have nothing, and silver and gold they had none, houses and lands they had 
none, yet they possessed all things; they had nothing in this world, but they 
had a treasure in heaven. Their effects lay in another country, in another 
world. They had nothing in themselves, but possessed all things in Christ. 
Such a paradox is a Christian’s life, and through such variety of conditions 
and reports lieth our way to heaven, and we should be careful in all these 
things to approve ourselves to God. 


11 O ye Corinthians, our mouth is open unto you, 
our heart is enlarged. 12 Ye are not straitened in 
us, but ye are straitened in your own bowels. 13 
Now for a recompence in the same, (1 speak as unto 
my children,) be ye also enlarged. 14 Be ye not 
unequally yoked together with unbelievers: for what 
fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousness ? 
and what communion hath light with darkness? 15 
And what concord hath Christ with Belial? or what 
part hath he that believeth with an infidel? 16 
And what agreement hath the temple of God with 
idols? for ye are the temple of the living God; as 
God hath said, I will dwell in them, and walk in 
them; and I will be their God, and they shall be my 


people. 17 Wherefore come out from among them, 


and be ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch not 
the unclean thing ; and I will receive you, 18 And 
will be a Father unto you, and ye shall be my sons 
and daughters, saith the Lord Almighty. 


The apostle proceedeth to address himself more particularly to the Co- 
rinthians, and cautions them against mingling themselves with unbelievers. 
Whence observe, 

First. How the caution is introduced with a profession, in a very pathetical 
manner, of the most tender affection to them, even like that of a father to his 
children, ver. 11—13. Though the apostle was happy in a great fluency of ex- 
pressions, yet he seemed to want words how to signify the warm affection he 
had for these Corinthians, as if he had said,‘O ye Corinthians, to whom I am 
now writing, | would fain convince you how well Ilove you. Weare desirous 
to promote the spiritual and eternal welfare of all that we preach unto, yet 
“our mouth is open” unto you, and “our heart is enlarged” unto you, in a 
special manner.’ And because his heart was thus enlarged with love to them 
therefore he opened his mouth so freely to them, in kind admonitions and 
exhortations. “Ye are not,” saith he, “straitened in us;” we would gladly do you 
all the service we can, and promote your comfort as helpers of your faith and 
your joy ; and if it be otherwise the fault is in yourselves, it is because you are 
straitened in yourselves, and fail in suitable returns to us, through some mis- 
apprehensions concerning us; and all we desire as a recompense is only that 
you would be proportionably affected to us, as children should love their 
father. Note, It is desirable that there should be a mutual good affection 
between ministers and their people, and this would greatly tend to their mutual 
comfort and advantage. rae ried 

[But ye are straitened in your own bowels;” that is, in the affections of 
your hearts. The word here used (onAdyxvors) commonly means, in the Bible, 
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the tender affections. The Greek word properly denotes the upper viscera— 
the heart, the lungs, the liver. It is applied by Greek writers to denote those 
parts of the victims which were eaten during or after the sacrifice.—Robinson, 
(Lex.) Hence it is applied to the heart, as the seat of the emotions and pas- 
sions, and especially the gentler emotions, the tender affections,—compassion 
pity, love, &c. Our word ‘ bowels’ is applied usually to the lower viscera, an 

by no means expresses the idea of the word which is used in Greek. The idea 
here is, that they were straitened or were confined in their affections for him. 
It is the language of reproof, meaning that he had not received from them the 
demonstrations of attachment which he had a right to expect, and which was 
a fair and proportionate return for the love bestowed on them. Probably he 
refers to the fact that they had formed parties, had admitted false teachers, 
and had not received his instructions as implicitly and as kindly as they ought 
to have done.—A. B.] Esty ; 

Secondly. The caution or exhortation itself, not to mingle themselves with 
unbelievers, not to be unequally yoked with them, ver. 14. Hither, j 

1. In stated relations. It is an ill thing for good people to join in affinity 
with the wicked and profane; these will draw different ways, and that will be 
galling and grievous. ‘Those relations that are our choice must be chosen by 
rule; and it is good for those that are themselves the children of God to join 
with those that are so likewise, for there is more danger that the bad will 
damage the good than hope that the good will benefit the bad. ‘ 

2. In common conversation. We should not yoke ourselves in friendship and 
acquaintance with wicked men and unbelievers. Though we cannot wholly 
avoid seeing, and hearing, and being with such, yet we should never choose 
them for our bosom friends. ry 

3. Much less should we join in religious communion with them. We must not 
join with them in their idolatrous services, nor concur with them in their false 
worship, nor any abominations; we must not confound together the table of 
the Lord and the table of devils, the house of God and the house of Rimmon. 
The apostle giveth several good reasons against this corrupt mixture. Ist. It 
is a very great absurdity, ver. 14,15. It is an unequal yoking of things together 
that will not agree together, as bad as for the Jews to have ploughed with an 
ox and an ass, or to have sown divers sorts of grain intermixed. What an 
absurdity is it to think of joining righteousness and unrighteousness, or 
mingling light and darkness, fire and water, together! Believers are and 
should be righteous, but unbelievers are unrighteous; believers are made 
light in the Lord, but unbelievers are in darkness, and what comfortable com- 
munion can these have together? Christ and Belial are contrary one to the 
other, they have opposite interests and designs, so that it is impossible there 
should be any concord or agreement between them. It is absurd, therefore, to 
think of listing under both; and if the believer hath part with an infidel, he 
doth what in him lieth to bring Christ and Belial together. 2nd. It is a dis- 
honour to the Christian’s profession, ver. 16; for Christians are by profession, 
and should be in reality, the “ temples of the living God;” that is, dedicated to, 
and employed for, the service of God, who hath promised to reside in them, to 
dwell and walk in them, and stand in a special relation to them, and take a 
special care of them, that he will be their God, and they shall be bis people. 
Now there can be no agreement between the temple of God and idols. Idols 
are rivals with God for his honour, and God is a jealous God, and will not give 
his glory to another. 3rd. There is a great deal of danger in communicating 
with unbelievers and idolaters, danger of being defiled and of being rejected ; 
therefore the exhortation is, ver. 17, to “ come out from among them,” and keep 
at a due distance; to be separate, as one would avoid the society of them that 
have the leprosy or the plague, for fear of taking infection, and not to “touch the 
unclean thing,” lest we be defiled. And who can touch pitch and not be defiled 
by it? We must take care not to defile ourselves by converse with those who 
defile themselves with sin—so is the will of God, as we ever hope to be received, 
and not rejected, by him. 4th. It is base ingratitude to God for all the favours 
he hath bestowed upon believers, and promised to them, ver. 18. God hath pro- 
mised to be a father to them, and that they shall be his sons and his daughters; 
and is there a greater honour or happiness than this? How ungrateful a thing 
then must it be if such who have this dignity and felicity should degrade and 
debase themselves by mingling with unbelievers? ‘‘ Do we thus requite the 
Lord, O foolish and unwise?” P 

(Oh! if men could as easily be permitted to call themselves the sons of 
mouarchs and princes—if they could as easily be admitted to the palaces of the 
great, and sit down at their tables, as they can enter heaven, how greedily would 
they embrace it! And yet how poor and paltry would be such honour and 
pleasure compared with that of feeling that we are the adopted children of the 
great and the eternal God !—A. B.] 


CHAPTER VII. 


This chapter begins with an exhortation to progressive holiness, and a due regard to the 
ministers of the Gospel, ver. 1—4. ‘Then the apostle returns from a long digression 
to speak farther of the affair concerning the incestuous person, and tells them what 
comfort he received in his distress about that matter, upon his meeting with Titus, 
ver. 5—7, and how he rejoiced in their repentance, with the evidences thereof, 
ver. 8—1]. And, lastly, he concludeth with endeavouring to comfort the Corinthians, 
upon whom his admonitions had had so good an effect, ver. 12—16, 


AVING therefore these pro- 
mises, dearly beloved, let us 
cleanse ourselves from all fil- 


2 Receive us; 
we have wronged no man, 
we have corrupted no man, 
we have defrauded no man. 
3 I speak not this to con- 
demn you: for I have said before, that ye are in our 
hearts to die and live with you. 4 Great is my 
boldness of speech toward you, great 7s my glorying 
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of you: I am filled with comfort, I am exceeding 
joytul in all our tribulation. 


These verses contain a double exhortation, 

First. To make progress in holiness, or to “perfect holiness in the fear of 
God,” ver. 1. ‘This exhortation is given with most tender affection to them 
that were dearly beloved, and enforced by strong arguments, even the con- 
sideration of those exceeding great and precious promises which were men- 
tioned in the former chapter, and which the Corinthians had an interest in, 
and a title to. And the promises of God are strong inducements to sanctifica- 
tion in both the branches thereof; namely, 

1. The dying unto sin, or mortifying our lusts and corruptions. We must 
“ cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of flesh and spirit.” Sin is filthiness, and 
there are defilements of body and mind; there are sins of the flesh, that are 
committed with the body, and sins of the spirit, spiritual wickednesses; and 
we must cleanse ourselyes from the filthiness of both, for God is to be gloritied 
both with body and soul. 

2. The living unto righteousness and holiness. If we hope God is our Father 
we must endeavour to be partakers of his holiness, to be holy as he is holy, an 
perfect as our Father in heaven is perfect. We must be still perfecting holi- 
ness, and not be contented with sincerity, which is our gospel perfection, with- 
out aiming at sinless perfection, though we shall always come short of it whilst 
we are in this world; and this we must do in the fear of God, which is the root 
and principle of all religion, and there is no holiness without it. Note, Faith 
and hope in the promises of God must not destroy our fear of God, “who 
taketh pleasure in them that fear him, and hope in his mercy.” 

Secondly. To shew a due regard to the ministers of the Gospel. “Receive 
us,” ver. 2. Those that labour in the word and doctrine should be had in repu- 
tation, and be highly esteemed for their works’ sake; and this would be a help 
to making progress in holiness. If the ministers of the Gospel are thought 
contemptible because of their office, there is danger lest the Gospel itself should 
be contemned also. ‘The apostle did not think it any disparagement to court the 
fayour of the Corinthians; and, though we must flatter none, yet we must be 
genteel towards all. He tells them, 

1. He had done nothing to forfeit their esteem and good-will, but was can- 
tious not to do any thing to deserve their ill-will; ver. 2, ‘ We have wronged 
no man.” We have done you no harm, but always designed you good, “I have 
coveted no man’s silver, or gold, or apparel,” said he to the elders of Ephesus, 
Acts xx. 33. ‘* We have corrupted no man,” by false doctrines, or flattering 
speeches. ‘“‘ We have defrauded no man;” that is, we have not sought our- 
selves, nor to promote our own secular interests by crafty and greedy measures, 
to the damage of any persons. ‘This is an appeal like that of Samuel, 1 Sam. xii. 
Note, Then may ministers the more confidently expect esteem and favour from 
the people when they can safely appeal to them that they are guilty of nothing 
that deserveth disesteem or displeasure. 

2. He did not herein reflect upon them for want of affection to him, ver. 3, 4. 
So tenderly and cautiously did the apostle deal with the Corinthians, amon 
whom there were some that would be glad of any occasion to reproach him, an 
prejudice the minds of others against him. To prevent any insinuations against 
him on account of what he had said, as if he intended to charge them with 
wronging him, or unjust accusations of him for having wronged them, he 
assureth them again of his great affection to them, insomuch that he could 
spend his last breath at Corinth, and live and die with them, if his business 
with other churches, and his work as an apostle, which was not to be confined 
to one place only, would permit him to do so. And he addeth, it was his great 
affection to them that made him use such boldness or freedom of speech towards 
them, and caused him to glory, or make his boast of them in all places and 
pe San occasions, being “filled with comfort, and exceeding joyful in all their 
tribulations. 


5 For, when we were come into Macedonia, our 
flesh had no rest, but we were troubled on every 
side; without were fightings, within were fears. 6 
Nevertheless God, that comforteth those that are 
cast down, comforted us by the coming of Titus; 7 
And not by his coming only, but by the consolation 
wherewith he was comforted in you, when he told us 
your earnest desire, your mourning, your fervent 
mind toward me; so that I rejoiced the more. 8 
For though I made you sorry with a letter, I do not 
repent, though I did repent: for I perceive that the 
same epistle hath made you sorry, though 7 were 
but for a season. 9 Now I rejoice, not that ye were 
made sorry, but that ye sorrowed to repentance: for 
ye were made sorry after a godly manner, that ye 
might receive damage by us in nothing. 10 For 
godly sorrow worketh repentance to salvation not to 
be repented of: but the sorrow of the world work- 
eth death. 11 For behold this selfsame thing, that 
ye sorrowed after a godly sort, what carefulness it 
wrought in you, yea, what clearing of yourselves, 
yea, what indignation, yea, what fear, yea, what vehe- 
ment desire, yea, what zeal, yea, what revenge! In 
all things ye have approved yourselves to be clear in 
this matter, 
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There seemeth to be a connexion between ch. ij. 13 (where the apostle said he 
had “no rest in his spirit” when he found not Titus at Troas,) and the fifth 
verse of this chapter; and so great was his affection to the Corinthians, and his 
concern about their behaviour in relation to the incestuous person, that in his 
gal trayels he still had no rest till he heard from them. And now he tells 
them, 

First. How he was distressed, ver. 5. He was troubled when he did not meet 
with Titus at Troas, and afterwards when for some time he did not meet with 
him in Macedonia; this was a grief to him, because he could not hear what 
reception he met with at Corinth, or how their affairs went forward. And 
besides this they met with other troubles, with incessant storms of persecu- 
tions: there were fightings without, or continual contentions with, and oppo- 
sition from, Jews and Gentiles ; and there were fears within, and great concern 
for such as had embraced the Christian faith, lest they should be corrupted or 
seduced, and give scandal to others, or be scandalized. 

Secondly. How he was comforted, ver. 6,7. Whence observe, 1. The very 
coming of Titus was some comfort to him. It was matter of joy to see him, 
whom he long desired and expected to meet with. The very coming of Titus, 
and his company, who was dear to him as his “own son in the common faith,” 
Tit. i. 4, was a great comfort to the apostle in his travels and troubles. But, 
2. The good news which Titus brought concerning the Corinthians was matter 
of greater consolation. He found ‘Titus to be comforted in them, and this filled 
the apostle with comfort, especially when he acquainted him with their earnest 
desire to give good satisfaction in the things about which the apostle had written 
to them; and of their mourning for the scandal that was found among them, 
and the great grief they had caused to others; and their fervent mind or great 
affection towards the apostle, who had dealt so faithfully with them in reproy- 
ing their faults. So true is the observation of Solomon, Py. xxviii. 23, “ He that 
rebuketh a man afterwards shall find more favour than he that flattereth with 
his tongue.” 3. He ascribeth all his comfort to God as the author. It was God 
that comforted him by the coming of Titus, even the God of all comfort, “ God 
that comforteth those that are cast down,” ver. 6. Note, We should look above 
and beyond all means and instruments unto God, as the author of all our con- 
solation and the good we enjoy. 

Thirdly. How greatly he was rejoiced at their repentance, and the evidences 
thereof. The apostle was sorry that he had grieved them, that some pious 
persons among them laid to heart very greatly what he said in his former epistle, 
or that it was needful he should make them sorry, whom he had rather have 
made glad, ver. 8. But now he rejoiced when he found they had “ sorrowed to 
repentance,” ver. 9. Their sorrow in itself was not the cause of his rejoicing ; 
but the nature of it, and the effect of it, viz., “repentance unto salvation,” 
ver. 10, made him rejoice; for now it appeared that they had received damage 
by him in nothing; their sorrow was but for a season, it was turned into joy, and 
that joy was durable. Observe here, 

1. The antecedent of true repentance is godly sorrow, that worketh repent- 
ance. It is not repentance itself, but it is a good preparation for repentance, and 
in some sense the cause that produceth repentance. The offender had great 
sorrow, he was in danger of being “swallowed up with overmuch sorrow ;” 
and the society was greatly sorrowful, which before was puffed up; and this 
sorrow of theirs was after a godly manner, or according to God, (as it is in the 
original,) that is, it was according to the will of God, and tending to the glory 
of God, and wrought by the Spirit of God. It was a godly sorrow, because 
a sorrow for sin, as an offence against God, an instance of ingratitude, anda 
forfeiture of God’s favour. There is a great difference between this sorrow of 
a godly sort and the sorrow of this world. Godly sorrow produceth repent- 
ance and reformation, and will end in salvation; but worldly sorrow worketh 
death. The sorrows of worldly men for worldly things will bring down grey 
hairs the sooner to the grave; and such a sorrow even for sin as Judas had will 
have fatal consequences, as his had, which wrought death. Now, Ist. That 
repentance will be attended with salvation. Therefore, 2nd. True penitents 
will never repent that they have repented, nor of any thing that was conducive 
thereto. 3rd. Humiliation and go ly sorrow are previously necessary in order 
to repentance, and both of them are from God, the giver of all grace. ; 

2. The happy fruits and consequences of true repentance are mentioned, 
ver. 11, and those fruits that are meet for repentance are the best evidences of 
it; and where the heart is changed the life and actions will be changed too. 
The Corinthians made it evident their sorrow was a godly sorrow, and such as 
wrought repentance, because it wrought in them great carefulness about their 
souls, and to avoid sin, and please God; it wrought also a clearing of them- 
selves, not by insisting upon their own justification before God, especially 
whilst they persisted in their sin, but by endeavours to put away the accursed 
thing, and so free themselves from the just imputation of approving the evil 
that had been done. It wrought indignation at sin, at themselves, at the 
tempter and his instruments; it wrought fear, a fear of reverence, a fear of 
watchfulness, and a fear of distrust—not a distrust of God, but of themselves ; 
an awful fear of God, a cautious fear of sin, and a jealous fear of themselves. 
It wrought vehement desire after a thorough reformation of what had been 
amiss, and of reconciliation with God whom they had offended. It wrought 
zeal, a mixture of love and anger, a zeal for duty, and against sin. It wrought, 
lastly, revenge against sin and their own folly, by endeavours to make all due 
satisfaction for injuries that might be done thereby. And thus “in all things 
had they approved themselves to be clear in that matter.” Not that they were 
innocent, but that they were penitent, and therefore clear of guilt before God, 
who would pardon and not punish them; and they ought no longer to be 
reproved, much less to be reproached, by men, for what they had truly re- 
pented of. 


12 Wherefore, though I wrote unto you, L did ut 
not for his cause that had done the wrong, nor for 
his cause that suffered wrong, but that our care for 
you in the sight of God might appear unto you. 13 
Therefore we were comforted in your comfort: yea, 
and exceedingly the more joyed we for the joy of 
Titus, because his spirit was refreshed by you all. 
14 For if I have boasted any thing to him of you, I 
am not ashamed; but as we spake all things to you 
in truth, even so our boasting, which I made before 
Titus, is found a truth. 15 And his inward affec- 


tion is more abundant toward you, whilst he remem- 
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bereth the obedience of you all, how with fear and 
trembling ye received him. 16 I rejoice therefore 


that I have confidence in you in all things. 


In these verses the apostle endeayoureth to comfort the Corinthians, upon 
whom his admonitions hed had such good effect. And in order thereto, 

First. He tells then: he had a good design in his former epistle, which might 
be thought severe, ver. 12. It was not chiefly “for his cause that did the 
wrong,” that is, not only for his benefit, much less merely that he should be 
punished; nor yet was it only “for his cause that, suffered wrong,” namely, the 
injured father, and that he might have what satisfaction could be given him; 
but it was also to manifest his great and sincere concern and care for them, 
that is, the whole church, lest that should suffer by letting such a crime, and the 
scandal thereof, remain among them without due remark and resentment. 

Secondly. He acquaints them with the joy of Titus as well as of himself, upon 
the account of their repentance and good behaviour. ‘Titus was rejoiced, and 
his spirit refreshed with their comfort, and this comforted and rejoiced the 
apostle also, ver. 13; and as Titus was comforted whilst he was with them, so 
when he remembered his reception among them, expressing their obedience to 
the apostolical directions, ina their fear and trembling at the reproofs that 
were given them, the thoughts of these things inflamed and increased his 
affections to them, ver. 15. 

(“And his inward affection,” &c. He has become deeply and tenderly 
attached to you. His affectionate regard for you has been greatly increased by 
his visit. On the meaning of the word here rendered ‘inward affection,’ 
(omdayxva, margin, ‘bowels,) see Note, ch. vi. 12. It denotes here deep, tender 
attachment, or love.—A. B 

_Note, There is great comfort and joy that followeth upon godly sorrow. As 
sin occasions hae grief, so repentance and reformation occasion general joy. 
Paul was glad, and Titus was glad, and the Corinthians were comforted, and 
the penitent ought to be comforted; and well may all this joy be on earth, when 
there is joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth. 

Thirdly. He concludeth this whole matter with expressing the entire confi- 
dence he had in them. He was not ashamed of his boasting concerning them to 
Titus, ver. 14. For he was not disappointed in his expectation concerning 
them, which he signified to Titus; and he could now with great joy declare 
what confidence he still had in them as to all things, that he did not doubt of 
their good behaviour for the time to come. Note, It is a great comfort and joy 
to a faithful minister to have to do with a people that he can confide in, and 
that he hath reason to hope will comply with every thing he proposeth to them 
that is for the glory of God, the credit of the Gospel, and their advantage. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


In this and the following chapter Paul is exhorting and directing the Corinthians about 
a particular work of charity, to relieve the necessities of the poor saints at Jerusalem 
and in Judea, according to the good example of the churches in Macedonia, Rom. xv. 26. 
The Christians at Jerusalem, through war, famine, and persecution, were grown poor, 
many of them fallen into decay, and perhaps most of them were but poor when they 
first embraced Christianity, for Christ said, The poor receive the Gospel. Now Paul, 
though he was the apostle of the Gentiles, had a tender regard and kind concern for 
those among the Jews that were converted to the Christian faith; and though many of 
them had not so much affection to the Gentile converts as they ought to have, yet the 
apostle would have the Gentiles to be kind to them, and stirred them up to contribute 
liberally for their relief. Upon this subject he is very large and copious, and writeth 
very affectingly. In this eighth chapter he acquainteth the Corinthians with, and com- 
mendeth the good example of, the Macedonians in this work of charity, and that Titus 
was sent to Corinth to collect their bounty, ver. 1—6. He then proceedeth to urge this 
duty with several cogent arguments, ver. 7—15; and commendeth the persons that 
were employed in this affair, ver. 16—24. 


OREOVER, brethren, we 
és do you to wit of the grace 
y) 4. of God bestowed on the 
/7,.. churches of Macedonia; 2 
47 ys How that in a great trial of 
A . . 

affliction the abundance of 
their joy and their dee 
?, poverty abounded unto the 

riches of their liberality. 3 
¢ For to ther power, 1 bear 
record, yea, and beyond their power they were willing 
of themselves; 4 Praying us with much intreaty 
that we would receive the gift, and take upon us the 
fellowship of the ministering to the saints. 5 And 
this they did, not as we hoped, but first gave their 
own selves to the Lord, and unto us by the will of 
God. 6 Insomuch that we desired 'Titus, that as he 
had begun, so he would also finish in you the same 
grace also. 

Observe here, First. The apostle taketh occasion from the good example of 
the churches of Macedonia, that is, of Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea, and others 
in the region of Macedonia, to exhort the Corinthians and the Christians in 
Achaia to the good work of charity. And, 

1. He acquainteth them with their great liberality, which he calleth “the 
grace of God bestowed on the churches,” ver. 1. Some think the words should 


e rendered, the gift of God given in or by the churches. He certainly meaneth 
the charitable gifts of these churches, which are called the grace or gifts of God, 
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either because they were very large, or rather because their charity to the poor 
saints did proceed from God as the Author, and was accompanied with true 
love to God, which also was manifested this way. And the grace of God must 
be owned as the root and fountain of all the good that is in us, or done by us at 
any time; and it is great grace and favour from God, and bestowed on us, if we 
are made useful to others, and are forward to any good work. 


2, He commendeth the charity of the Macedonians, and sets it forth with good 


advantage. He tells them, Ist. 'They were but in a low condition, and them- 
selves in distress, yet they contributed to the relief of others. They were in 
great tribulation and deep poverty, ver. 2. _it was a time of great affliction 
with them, as may be seen, Acts xvi. and xvii. ‘The Christians in these parts 
met with ill treatment, which had reduced them to deep poverty; yet, as they 
had abundance of joy in the midst of tribulation, they abounded in their 
liberality ; they gave out of a little, trusting in God to provide for them, and 
make it up to them. 2nd. They gave very largely, with “the riches of libe- 
rality,” ver. 2; that is, as liberally as if they had been rich. It was a large con- 
tribution they made, all things considered; it was according to, yea beyond, 
their power, (ver. 3,) as much if not more than could well be expected from 
them. Note, That, though men may condemn the indiscretion, yet God will 
accept the pious zeal of those that in real works of piety and charity do rather 
beyond their power. 
work. “They were willing of themselves,” ver. 3; and were so far from needing 
that Paul should urge and press them with many arguments, that they praye 

him ‘‘ with much intreaty to receive the gift,” ver. 4. It seemeth that Paul was 
backward to undertake this trust, for he would give himself to the word and 
prayer; or it may be he was apprehensive how ready his enemies would be to 
reproach and blacken him upon all occasions, and might take a handle against 
him, upon account of so large a sum deposited in his hands, to suspect or accuse 
him of indiscretion and partiality in the distribution, if not of some injustice. 
Note, How cautious ministers should be, especially in money matters, not to 
give occasion to them that seek occasion to speak reproachtully. 4th. Their 
charity was founded in true piety, and this was the great commendation of it. 
They performed this good work in a right method; “ First they gave themselves 
to the Lord, and then” they gave “unto us” their contributions “* by the will of 
God,” ver. 5; that is, according as it was the will of God they should do, or to 
be disposed of as the will of God should be, and for his glory. This it seemeth 


exceeded the expectation of the apostle; it was more than he hoped for, to see | 


such warm and pious affections shining in these Macedonians, and this good 
work performed with so much devotion and solemnity. They solemnly, jointly, 
and unanimously made a fresh surrender of themselves, and all they haa, unto 
the Lord Jesus Christ. They had done this before, and now they do it again 
upon this occasion; sanctifying their contributions to God’s honour by first 
giving themselves to the Lord. Note, 1st. We should give ourselves to God. 
We cannot bestow ourselves better. 2nd. When we give ourselves to the 
Lord, we then give him all we have, to be called for and disposed of according 
to his will. 3rd. Whatever we use or lay out for God, it is only giving to him 
what is his own. 4th. All we give or bestow for charitable uses will not be 
apes peed of God, or turn to our advantage, unless we first give ourselves to 
the Lord. 

Secondly. The apostle tells them Titus was desired to go and make a col- 
lection among them, ver. 6; and Titus he knew would be an acceptable person 
to them. He had met with a kind reception among them formerly; they had 
shewn good affection to him, and he had a great love forthem. Besides, Titus 
had already begun this work among them, therefore he was desired to finish it. 
So that he was on all accounts a proper person to be employed; and when so 
good a work had already prospered in so good a hand, it would be pity if it 
should not proceed and be finished. Note, It is an instance of wisdom to use 
proper instruments in a work we desire to do well; and the work of charity 
will often succeed the best when the most proper persons are employed to Bae 
for it, and dispose of it. 


7 Therefore, as ye abound in every thing, in faith, 
and utterance, and knowledge, and im all diligence, 
and in your love to us, see that ye abound in this 
grace also. 8 I speak not by commandment, but by 
occasion of the forwardness of others, and to prove 
the sincerity of your love. 9 For ye know the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though he was 
rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, that ye 
through his poverty might be rich. 10 And herein 
I give my advice: for this is expedient for you, who 
have begun before, not only to do, but also to be 
forward a year ago. 11 Now therefore perform the 
doing of tt; that as there was a readiness to will, so 
there may be a performance also out of that which ye 
have. 12 For if there be first a willing mind, 7¢ is 
accepted according to that a man hath, and not ac- 
cording to that he hath not. 13 For I mean not 
that other men be eased, and ye burdened: 14 But 
by an equality, that now at this time your abundance 
may be a supply for their want, that their abundance 
also may be @ supply for your want: that there may 
be equality: 15 As it 1s written, He that had ga- 
thered much had nothing over; and he that had 
gathered little had no lack. 


In these verses the apostle useth several cogent arguments to stir up the 
Corinthians to this good work of charity. 
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First. He urgeth upon them the consideration of their eminence in other 
gifts and graces, and would have them excel in this of charity also, ver. 7. 
There is great address and holy art here used by the apostle, when he would 
persuade the Corinthians to this good thing. He commendeth them for other 
good things that were found in them. Most people love to be spoken fair. 
especially when we ask a gift of them for ourselves or others; and it is a 
justice we owe to those in whom God's grace doth shine to give them their due 
commendation, Observe here what it was the Corinthians abounded in. Faith 
is mentioned first, for that is the root; and as without faith it is impossible to 
please God, Heb. xi. 6, so they that do abound in faith will abound in other 
graces and good works also, and this will work and shew itself by love. ‘To 
their faith was added utterance, which is an excellent gift, and redounds much 
to the glory of God and the good of the church. Many have faith that want 
utterance. But these Corinthians excelled most churches in spiritual gifts, and 
particularly in utterance; and yet this was not in them, as in too many, both 
the effect and evidence of ignorance; for with their utterance there appeared 
knowledge, abundance of knowledge. ‘They had a treasury of things new and 
old, and in their utterance they brought out of this treasury. They abounded 
also in all diligence. Oftentimes those who haye great knowledge and ready 
utterance are not the most diligent Christians. Great talkers are not always 
the best doers; but these Corinthians were diligent to do, as well as know and 
talk, well. And farther, they had abundant love to their ministers; and were 
not like too many, that, having gifts of their own, are but too apt to slight their 
ministers, and neglect them. Now to all these good things the apostle desireth 
them to add this grace also, to abound in charity to the poor; that, where so 
much good was found, there should be found yet more good. 

Before the apostle proceedeth to another argument he taketh care to 

revent any misapprehensions of his design to impose on them, or to bind 
heavy burthens upon them by his authority; and tells them, (ver. 8,) he did not 
speak by commandment, or in a way of authority: “I give my advice,” ver, 10. 

e took occasion from the forwardness of others to propose what would be 
expedient for them, and would prove the sincerity of their love, or be the 
genuine effect and evidence thereof. Note, A great difference should be made 
between plain and positive duty and the improvement of a present opportunity 
of doing or getting good. Many a thing which is good for us to do, yet cannot 
Be paid to be, by express and indispensable commandment, our duty at this or 

at time. 

Secondly. Another argument is taken from the consideration of the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. And the best arguments for Christian duties are those 
that are taken from the love of Christ, that constraineth us. The example of 
the churches of Macedonia was such as the Corinthians should imitate; but the 
example of our Lord Jesus should have much greater influence. And “ ye 
know,” saith the apostle, “the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ,” ver. 9; that 
“though he was rich,” as being God, equal in power and glory with the Father, 
rich in all the glory and blessedness of the upper world, “ yet for your sakes 
he became poor. [It implies, 1. His pre-existence, for he became poor. He 
had been rich, yet not in this world. He did not lay aside wealth here on 
earth after he had possessed it, for he had none. He was not first rich and then 
poor on earth, for he had no earthly wealth. The Socinian interpretation is, 
that he was “rich in power and in the Holy Ghost;” but it was not true that 
he laid these aside, and that he became poor in either of them. He had power, 
even in his pee to still the waves, and to raise the dead, and he was always 
full of the Holy Ghost. His family was poor, and his parents were poor, and 
he was himself poor all his life. This, then, must refer to a state of antecedent 
riches before his assumption of human nature, and the expression is strikingly 
parallel to that in PAil. ii. 6, seq. : “ Who, being in the form of God, thought it 
not robbery, to be equal with God: but made himself of no reputation,” &e. 
2. He was rich as the Lord and Proprietor of all things. He was the Creator 
of all, Jno. i. 3; Col.i. 16; and as Creator he had a right to all things, and the 
disposal of all things.—A.B.] Not only did he become man for us, but he became 
poor also. He was born in poor circumstances, lived a poor life, and died in 
poverty; and this was for our sakes, that we thereby might be made rich—rich 
in the love and favour of God; rich in the blessings and promises of the new 
covenant; rich in the hopes of eternal life, being heirs of the kingdom. This 
is a good reason why we should be charitable to the poor out of what we haye, 
because we ourselves live upon the charity of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Thirdly. Another argument is taken from their good purposes, and their for- 
wardness to begin this good work. As to this, he telleth them 

1. It was expedient for them to peo what they purposed, and finish what 
they had begun, ver. 10, 11. What else did their good purposes and good 
beginnings signify? Good purposes indeed are good thitigs; they are like 
buds and blossoms, pleasant to behold, and give hopes of good fruit, but they 
are lost, and signify nothing, without performances. So good beginnings are 
amiable, but we shall lose the benefit unless there be perseverance, and we 
bring forth fruit to perfection. Seeing, therefore, the Corinthians had shewed 
a readiness to will, he would have them be careful also in the performance, — 
according to their ability. For, — 

2. This would be acceptable to God. This willing mind is accepted, ver. 12, 
when accompanied with sincere endeavours. When men do purpose that which 
is good, and endeavour according to their ability to perform also, God will — 
accept of what they have, or can do, and not reject them for what they have — 
not, and is not in their power to do; and this is true as to other things besides 
the work of charity. But let us note here, this Scripture will by no means 
justify those that think good meanings are enough, or that good purposes and 
the profession of a willing mind are sufficient to save them, It is accepted 
indeed where there is a performance as far as we are able, and when providence 
doth hinder the performance, as in Dayid’s case, concerning building a house for 
the Lord, 2 Sam. vii. 

Fourthly. Another argument is taken from the discrimination which Divine 
providence doth make in the distribution of the things of this world, and the 
mutability of human affairs, ver. 13—15. The force of the arguing seemeth to 
be this: providence giveth to some more of the good things of this world and 
to some less; and that with this design, that those who have a greater abund- 
ance might supply them that are in want, that there might be room for charity. 
And farther, considering the mutability of human affairs, and how soon there’ 
may be an alteration, so that those who now have an abundance may stand in 
need of ceed supplied themselves in their wants, this should induce them to be 
charitable whilst they are able. It is the will of God, by our mutually supplying ~ 
one another, there should be some sort of equality; not an absolute equality 
indeed, or such a levelling as would destroy property, for in such a case there 
could be no exercise of charity. But as in works of charity there should be an 
equitable proportion observed, that the burthen should not lie too heavy on some, 
while others are wholly eased, so all should think themselves concerned to sup= 
ply them that are in want. ‘This is illustrated by the instance of gathering and — 
distributing manna in the wilderness, concerning which, as we may read, 
Ex. xvi.,it was the duty of every family, and all in the family, to gather what 
they could; which, when it was gathered, was put into some common recep-— 
tacle for each family, from whence the master of the family distributed to ever 
one as he had occasion; to some more than they were able, through age an F 
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infirmity, to gather up; to others less than they gathered, because they did not 
need so much. And thus “he that had gathered much,” that is, more than he 
had occasion for, had nothing over, when a communication was made to him 
“that had gathered little,” who by this method had no lack. Note, Such is the 
condition of men in this world that we mutually depend on one another, and 
should help one another; and those who have never so much of this world 
have no more than food and raiment, and they who have but a little of this 
world seldom want that; nor, indeed, should those who have abundance suffer 
others to want, but be ready to afford supply. 

(The Christian character is incomplete unless there is a spirit of large and 
liberal beneficence. This is indispensable to the proper symmetry of the 
Christian graces, and this should be cultivated in order to give beauty and 
completeness to the whole. Yet it cannot be denied that there are true Chris- 
tians where this is wanting. There are those who give every other evidence of 
piety, who are men of prayer, and who evince humility, and who are submissive 
in trials, and whose conyersation is that of Christians, who are yet sadly defi- 
cient in this grace.—A. B. . 


16 But thanks de to God, which put the same 
earnest care into the heart of Titus for you. 17 
For indeed he accepted the exhortation; but being 
more forward, of his own accord he went unto you. 
18 And we have sent with him the brother, whose 


praise zs in the gospel throughout all the churches ; 


19 And not that only, but who was also chosen of 
the churches to travel with us with this grace, which 
is administered by us to the glory of the same Lord, 
and declaration of your ready mind: 20 Avoiding 
this, that no man should blame us in this abundance 
which is administered by us: 21 Providing for 
honest things, not only in the sight of the Lord, but 
also in the sight of men. 22 And we have sent 
with them our brother, whom we have oftentimes 
proved diligent in many things, but now much more 
diligent, upon the great confidence which I have in 
you. 23 Whether any do enquire of Titus, he is my 
partner and fellowhelper concerning you: or our 
brethren be enquired of, they are the messengers of 
the churches, and the glory of Christ. 24 Where- 
fore shew ye to them, and before the churches, the 

roof of your love, and of our boasting on your 


behalf. 


In these verses the apostle commendeth the brethren that were sent to them 
to collect their charity, and, as it were, giveth them letters credential, that if 
they were inquired after, (ver. 23,) that is, if any should be inquisitive, or sus- 
picious concerning them, it might be known who they were, and how safely they 
might be trusted. 

irst. He commendeth Titus, 1. For his earnest care and great concern of 
heart for them, and desire in all things to promote their welfare. This is men- 
tioned with thankfulness to God, ver. 16; and it is cause of thankfulness if God 
hath put into the hearts of any to do us or others any good. 2. For his readiness 
to this present service. He accepted of the office, and was forward to go upon 
this good errand, ver. 17. Asking of charity for the relief of others is by many 
looked upon as a thankless office, yet it is a good office, and what we should not 
be shy of when we are called to it. 

Secondly. He commendeth another brother, who was sent with Titus. It is 
generally thought this was Luke. He is commended, 1. As a man whose praise 
was “in the Gospel throughout all the churches,” ver. 18. His ministerial services 
of several kinds were well known, and he had approved himself praiseworthy in 
what he had done. 2. As one chosen of the churches, (ver. 19,) and joined with 
the apostle in his ministration. This was done, it is most likely, at the motion 
and request of Paul himself, for this reason, “that no man might blame him in 
that abundance which was administered by him,” ver. 20; so cautious was the 
apostle to avoid all occasions that evil-minded men might jay hold on to blacken 
lim. He would not give occasion to any to accuse him of injustice or partiality 
in this affair; and thought it to be his duty, as it is the duty of all Christians, 
“to provide for things honest, not only in the sight of the Lord, but also in the 
sight of men;” that is, to act so prudently as to prevent, as far as we can, all 
unjust suspicions concerning us, and all occasions of scandalous imputations. 
Note, We live in a censorious world, and should cut off occasion from them 
that seek occasion to speak reproachfully. It is the crime of others if they 
reproach or censure us without occasion; and it is our imprudence. at least, 
if we give them any occasion, when there may not be a just cause for them so 


0 do. 

Thirdly. He commendeth also another brother that was joined with the two 
former in this affair. This brother is thought to be Apollos. Whoever he was 
he had approved himself diligent in many things, and therefore was fit to be 
employed in this affair; moreover, he had a great desire to this work, because 
. of the confidence or good opinion he had of the Corinthians, ver. 22. And it is a 
great comfort to see those employed in good works that have formerly approved 
themselves diligent. ’ 

Fourthly. He concludeth this point with a general good character of them 
all, ver. 23; as fellow-labourers with him for their welfare, as “the messengers 
of the churches,” as “the glory of Christ ;” that is, who were to him for a name 


and a praise, who brought glory to Christ as instruments, and had obtained 
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| honour from Christ to be counted faithful, and employed in his service. Where- 


fore, upon the whole, he exhorteth them to shew their liberality, answerable to 
the great expectation others had concerning them at this time; that these mes- 
sengers of the churches, and the churches themselves, might see a full proof of 
their love to God, and to their afflicted brethren, and that it was with good 
reason the apostle had even boasted on their behalf, ver. 24. Note, That others’ 
good opinion of us should be an argument with us to do well. 

(The churches should bear their just proportion in the cause of Christian 
beneticence, ver. 13—15. ‘There are great interests of charity which must be 
sustained. The world cannot do without them. Not only must the poor 
be provided for, but the cause of temperance, and of sabbath schools, and of 
missions, must be sustained. Bibles must be distributed, and men must be 
educated for the ministry, and the widow and the fatherless must be the objects 
of Christian benevolence. ‘These burthens, if they are burthens, should be 
equally distributed. ‘The rich should furnish their fair proportion in sustaining 
them; and those in more moderate circumstances must do their fair proportion 
also in sustaining them. If this were done, all the objects of Christian bene- 
volence could be sustained, and they would in fact not be burthensome to the 
churches. With infinite ease all might be contributed that is necessary to send 
the Gospel around the world. Let all Christians, therefore, so live that it may 
be honestly said of them, they are “the glory of Christ,” ver. 23, Let them aim 
so to live that it will be esteemed to be an honour to the Redeemer that he 
called them into his kingdom, and that he so richly endowed them by his grace. 
This would’be a commendation to all men wherever they might go; to say this 
is enough to say of any men. None can have a higher character than to have it 
said with truth of him, “ He is the glory of Christ; he is an honour to his 
Redeemer and to his cause.”—A. B.] 


CHAPTER IX. 


In this chapter the apostle seemeth to excuse his earnestness in pressing the Corinthians 
to the duty of charity, ver. 1—5; and proceedeth to give directions about the accept- 
able way and manner of performing it, namely, bountifully, deliberately, and freely; 
and giveth good encouragement for so doing, ver. 6—15. 


OR as touching the minis- 
tering to the saints, it is 
/§@ superfluous for me to write 
$3) to you: 2 For I know the 
lied forwardness of your mind, 

for which I boast of you to 
~them of Macedonia, that 
Achaia was ready a year 


Ab |=) ago; and your zeal hath 
ZL — provoked very many. 38 


Yet have I sent the brethren, lest our boasting of 
you should be in vain in this behalf; that, as I said, 
ye may be ready: 4 Lest haply if they of Mace- 
donia come with me, and find you unprepared, we 
(that we say not, ye) should be ashamed in this 
same confident boasting. 5 Therefore I thought it 
necessary to exhort the brethren, that they would 
go before unto you, and make up beforehand your 
bounty, whereof ye had notice before, that the same 
might be ready, as a matter of bounty, and not as of 
covetousness. 


In these verses the apostle speaketh very respectfully to the Corinthians, 
and with great skill; and, while he seemeth to excuse his urging them so ear- 
nestly to charity, doth still press them thereto, and sheweth how much his heart 
was set upon this matter. 

First. He tells them it was needless to press them with farther arguments to 
afford relief to their poor brethren, ver. 1, being satisfied he had said enough 
already to prevail with them of whom he had so good an opinion. For, 1. He 
knew their forwardness to every good work, and how they had begun this good 
work a year ago. Insomuch, that, 2. He had boasted of their zeal to the Mace- 
donians, and this had provoked many of them to do as they had done. Where- 
fore he was persuaded that, as they had begun well, they would go on well; 
and so, commending them for what they had done, he jays an obligation on them 
to proceed and persevere. . ; 

Secondly. He seemeth to apologise for sending Titus and the other brethren 
tothem. He is unwilling they should be offended at him for this, as if he was 
too earnest, and pressed too hard upon them, and tells the true reasons why he 
sent them, namely, 1. That having this timely notice they might be fully 
ready, ver. 3, and not surprised with hasty demands when he should come to 
them. And when we would have others do that which is good we must act 
towards them prudently and tenderly, and give them time. 2. That he might 
not be ashamed of his boasting concerning them, if they should be found un- 
ready, ver. 3,4. He intimateth that some from Macedonia might haply come 
with him; and if the collection should not then be made, this would make him, 
not to say them, ashamed, considering the boasting of the apostle concerning 
them. ‘hus careful was he to preserve their reputation and his own. Note, 
Christians should consult the reputation of their profession, and endeayour 
to adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour, 


6 But this Z say, He which soweth sparingly shall 
reap also sparingly; and he which soweth bounti- 


ADS 0: 
fully shall reap also bountifully. 7 Every man 


according as he purposeth in his heart, so let him 
give ; not grudgingly, or of necessity : for God loveth 
a cheerful giver. 8 And God is able to make all 

race abound toward you; that ye, always having 
all sufficiency in all things, may abound to every 
good work: 9 (As it is written, He hath dispersed 
abroad; he hath given to the poor: his righteous- 
ness remaineth for ever. 10 Now he that minister- 
eth seed to the sower both minister bread for your 
food, and multiply your seed sown, and increase the 


fruits of your righteousness;) 11 Being enriched 


in every thing to all bountifulness, which causeth 


through us thanksgiving to God. 12 For the ad- 


ministration of this service not only supplieth the 
want of the saints, but is abundant also by many 
thanksgivings unto God; 13 Whules by the ex- 
periment of this ministration they glorify God for 
your professed subjection unto the gospel of Christ, 
and for your liberal distribution unto them, and 
unto all men; 14 And by their prayer for you, 
which long after you for the exceeding grace of God 
in you. 15 Thanks de unto God for his unspeak- 
able gift. 


Here we have, 

First. Proper directions to be observed about the right and acceptable man- 
ner of bestowing charity; and it is of great concernment that we do what is 
required so as is commanded. Now, as to the manner in which the apostle 
would have the Corinthians give, observe, 

1. It should be bountifully. This was intimated, ver. 5, that a liberal contri- 
bution was expected, a matter of bounty, not what savoured of covetousness ; 
and he offereth to their consideration that men who expect a good return at 
harvest do not use to pinch and spare in sowing their seed, for the return 
usually is proportionable to what they sow, ver. 6. 

2. It should be deliberately. ‘‘ Every man, according as he purposeth in his 
heart,” ver. 7. Works of charity, like other good works, should be done with 
thought and design, whereas some do good only by accident; they comply, it 
may be hastily, with the importunity of others, without any good design, and 
give more than they intended, and then repent of it afterwards, or possibly, had 
they duly considered all things, they would have given more. ue deliberation 
as to this matter of our own circumstances, and those of them we are about to 
relieve, will be very helpful to direct us how liberal we should be in our con- 
tributions for charitable uses. 

3. It should be freely, whatever we give, be it more or less; “‘not grudgingly, 
or of necessity,” but cheerfully, ver. 7. Persons sometimes will give merely to 
satisfy the importunity of those that ask their charity, and what they give is 
in a manner squeezed or forced from them, and this unwillingness spoileth all 
they do. We ought to give more freely than the modesty of some necessitous 
persons will allow them to ask. We should not only deal out bread, but “ draw 
out our souls” to the hungry, Jsa. lviii. 10. We should give liberally with an 
open hand, and cheerfully with an open countenance, being glad we have ability 
and an opportunity to be charitable. 

Secondly. Good encouragement to perform this work of charity in the 
manner thus directed; for example, here the apostle tells the Corinthians, 

1. They themselves would be no losers by what they gave in charity. This 
may serve to obviate a secret objection in the minds of many against this good 
work, who are ready to think they may want what they give away; but such 
should consider what is given to the poor in a right manner is far from being 
lost. As the precious seed which is cast into the ground is not lost, though it is 
buried there for a time, for it will spring up and bear fruit, the sower shall 
receive it again with increase, ver. 6, such good returns may they expect that 
give freely and liberally in charity. For, 

Ist. God loveth a cheerful giver, ver. 7. And what may not they hope to 
receive who are the objects of the Divine love? Can a man be a loser by 
doing that with which God is pleased? May not sucha one be sure he shall 
some way or other bea gainer? Nay, is not the love and favour of God better 
than all other things, better than life itself? 

2nd. God is able to make our charity redound to our advantage, ver. 8. We 
have no reason to distrust the goodness of God, and to be sure we have no 
reason to question his power; he is “able to make all grace abound” towards 
us, and to abound in us, to give a large increase of spiritual and temporal 
good things. He can make us to have a sufficiency in all things, to be con- 
tent with what we have, to make up what we give, to make us able to give 
yet more, as it is written, Ps. exii. 9, concerning the charitable man, “ He hath 
dispersed abroad ; he hath given to the poor; his righteousness,” that is, his 
almsgiving, “endureth for ever.” The honour of it is lasting, the reward of 
it atonal, and he is still able to live comfortably himself, and give liberally 

0 others. 

3rd. The apostle puts up a prayer to God on their behalf, that they might be 
gainers and not losers, ver. 10, 11; where observe, First. To whom the prayer 
is made, namely, unto God, who “ ministereth seed to the sower ;” that is, who 
by his providence giveth such an increase of the fruits of the earth, that we 
have not only bread sufficient to eat for one year, but enough to sow again for 
afuture supply. Or thus, It is God that giveth us not only a competency for 
ourselves, but that also wherewith we may supply the wants of others, and 
so should be as seed to be sown. Beconaia For what he prayeth; and there | 
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are several things he desireth for them, namely, that they may have “bread 
for their food,” that is, always a good competency for themselves, food con- 
venient; that God would “ multiply their seed sown,” that is, that they might 
still be able to do more good; and that there might be “an increase of the 
fruits of righteousness, that is, that they might reap plentifully, and have 
the best and most ample returns of their charity, so as to be “enriched in 
every thing to all bountifulness,” ver. 11; that upon the whole they may find 
it true they shall be no losers, but great gainers. Note, Works of charity are 
so far from impoverishing us that they are the proper means truly to enrich 
us, or make us truly rich. 

2. The poor distressed saints would be gainers, as they would be no losers, 
for this service would supply their wants, ver. 12. If we have reason to think 
them to be saints whom we believe to be of the household of faith, whose wants 
are great, how ready should we be to do them good? Our goodness cannot 
extend unto God, but we should freely extend it to these excellent ones of the 
earth, and thus shew that we delight in them. 

3. This would redound to the praise and glory of God. Many thanksgivings 
would be given to God on this account, by the apostle, and by them that were 
employed in this ministration, ver. 11; these would bless God who had made 
them appr instruments in so good a work, and made them successful in it, 
Besides these, others also would be thankful; the poor that were supplied in 
their wants would not fail to be very thankful to God, and bless God for them; 
and all that wished well to the Gospel would glorify God for this experiment, 
or proof of subjection to the Gospel of Christ, and true love to all men, ver. 11. 
Note, 1. True Christianity is a subjection to theGospel, a yielding ourselves 
to the commanding influence of its truths and laws. 2. We must evidence the 
sincerity of our subjection to the Gospel by works of charity. 3. This will be 
for the credit of our profession, and to the praise and glory of God. 4. Those 
whose wants were supplied would make the best returns they were able, by 
sending up many prayers to God for those who had relieved them, ver. 14. And 
thus should we recompense the kindnesses we receive when we are not ina 
capacity of recompensing them any other way; and, as this is the only recom- 
spuse the poor can make, so it is many times greatly for the advantage of the 
rich, 

Thirdly. The apostle concludeth this whole matter with this doxology, 
“Thanks be to God for his unspeakable gift,” ver. 15. Some think by this 
unspeakable gift he meaneth the gift of grace bestowed on the churches, in 
making them able and willing to supply the necessities of the saints, which 
would be attended with unspeakable benefits both to the givers and receivers. 
It should seem rather that he meaneth Jesus Christ, who is indeed the un- 
speakable gift of God unto this world; a gift we have all reason to be very 
thankful for. 

(“Thanks be to God for his unspeakable gift.” This is one of the most 
striking instances which occur in the New Testament, shewing that the mind 
of Paul was full of this subject; and that wherever he began, he was sure to 
end with areference to the Redeemer. The invaluable gift of a Saviour was so 
familiar to his mind, and he was so accustomed to dwell on that in his private 
thoughts, that the mind naturally and easily glanced on that whenever any- 
thing occurred that by the remotest allusion would suggest it. The idea is, 
‘Your benefactions are indeed valuable; and for them, for the disposition 
which you have manifested, and for all the good which you will be enabled 
thus to accomplish, we are bound to give thanks to God. All this will excite 
the gratitude of those who shall be benefited. But how small is all this com- 

ared with the great gift which God has imparted in bestowing a Saviour ! 

hat is unspeakable.’ The word here used (avexdinyytp) means, what cannot be 
related, unutterable. It occurs nowhere else in the New Testament. The idea 
is, that no words can properly express the greatness of the gift thus bestowed 
on man. It is higher than the mind can conceive, higher than language can 
express. On this verse we may observe, 1. That the Saviour is a gift to men. 
So he is uniformly represented: see Jno. iii. 16; Gal. i. 4; ii. 20; Eph. i. 22; 
1 Tim. ii. 6; Tit. ii. 14. Man had no claim on God. He could not compel him 
to provide a plan of salvation; and the whole arrangement, the selection of 
the Saviour, the sending him into the world, and all the benefits resulting from 
his work, are allan undeserved gift to man. 2. This is a gift unspeakably great, 
whose value no language can express, no heart fully conceive. It is so because, 
Ist. Of his own greatness and glory. 2nd. Because of the inexpressible love 
which he evinced. 3rd. Because of the unutterable sufferings which he en- 
dured. 4th, Because of the inexpressibly great benefits which result from his 
work. No language can do justice to this work in either of these respects; no 
heart in this world fully conceives the obligation which rests upon man in 
virtue of his work. 3. Thanks should be rendered to God for this. We owe 
him our highest praises for this. This appears, lst. Because it was mere 
benevolence in God. Wehad no claim; we could not compel him to grant us 
a Saviour. The gift might have been withheld, and his throne would have been 
spotless. We owe no thanks where we have a claim; where we deserve 
nothing, then he who benefits us has a claim on our thanks. 2nd. Because of 
the benefits which we have received from him. Who can express this? All 
our peace and hope, all our comfort and joy in this life, all our prospect of 
pardon and salvation, all the offers of eternal glory are to be traced to him, 
Man has no prospect of being happy when he dies but in virtue of the “un- 
speakable gift” of God. And when he thinks of his sins, which may now be 
freely pardoned; when he thinks of an agitated and troubled conscience, which 
may now be at peace; when he thinks of his soul, which may now be unspeak- 
ably and eternally happy; when he thinks of the hell from which he is delivered. 
and of the heaven to whose eternal glories he may now be raised up by the gift 
of a Saviour, his heart should overflow with gratitude, and the language should 
be continually on his lips and in his heart, “ Thanks be unto God for his un- 
speakable gift.” Every other mercy should seem small compared with this; 
and every manifestation of right feeling in the heart should lead us to contem- 
plate the source of it, and to feel, as Paul did, that all is to be traced to the 
unspeakable gift of God.—A. B.] 


CHAPTER X. : 


There was no place in which the apostle Paul met with more opposition from false 
apostles than at Corinth; he had many enemies there. Let not any of the ministers 
of Christ think it strange if they meet with perils, not only from enemies, but from false 
brethren, for blessed Paul himself did so. Though he was so blameless and inoffensive 
in all his carriage, so condescending and useful to all, yet there were those that bore 
him ill-will, that envied him, and did all they could to undermine him, and lessen his 
interest and reputation; therefore he vindicateth himself from their imputations, and 
armeth the Corinthians against their insinuations. In this chapter the apostle, ina 
mild and humble manner, asserteth the power of his preaching, and to punish offenders, 
ver. 1—6. He then proceedeth to reason the case with the Corinthians, asserting his 
relation to Christ, and his authority as an apostle of Christ, ver. 7—11; and refuseth 
to justify himself, or to act by such rules as the false teachers did, but according to — 
better rules he had fixed for himself, ver. 12—18, 


<a> OW I Paul myself beseech 
os 3) you by the meekness and 
\\ i gentleness of Christ, who in 
32 J}|) presence am base among you, 
‘ but being absent am bold to- 
ye ward you: 2 But I beseech 
you, that 1 may not be bold 
e when I am present with that 

confidence, wherewith I think 
to be bold against some, which 
think of us as if we walked according to the flesh. 
3 For though we walk in the flesh, we do not 
war after the flesh: 4 (Mor the weapons of our 
warfare are not carnal, but mighty through God 
to the pulling down of strong holds;) 5 Casting 
down imaginations, and every high thing that 
exalteth itself against the knowledge of God, and 


bringing into captivity every thought to the obe- 


dience of Christ; 6 And having in a readiness to 
revenge all disobedience, when your obedience is 


Malflled. 


Here we may observe, 

First. The mild and humble manner in which the blessed apostle addresseth 
the Corinthians, and how desirous he is that no occasion might be given him to 
use severity. 

1. He addresseth them in a very mild and humble manner: “J, Paul, my- 
self beseech you,” ver.1. We find in the introduction to this epistle he joined 
Timothy with himself, but now he speaketh only for himself, against whom the 
false apostles had particularly levelled their reproaches; yet in the midst of 
the greatest provocations he shewed humility and mildness, from the considera- 
tion of the “meekness and gentleness of Christ,” and desireth this great example 
might have the same influence on the Corinthians. Note, When we find our- 
selves tempted, or inclined to be rough and severe towards anybody, we should 
think on the meekness and gentleness of Christ, that appeared in him in the days 
of his flesh, in the design of his undertaking, and in all the acts of his grace 
towards poor souls. How humbly also doth this great apostle speak of himself, 
as one “in presence base among them!” So his enemies spake of him with 
contempt, and this he seemeth to acknowledge; whilst others thought meanly 
and spake scornfully of him, he had low thoughts of himself, and spake humbly 
of himself. Note, We should be sensible of our own infirmities, and think 
humbly of ourselves, even when men reproach us for them. 

2. He is desirous that no occasion might be given to use severity, ver. 2. He 
beseecheth them to give no occasion for him oat bold, or exercise his authority 


gainst them in general, as he had resolved to do against some that unjustly | 


acharged him as “ walking according to the flesh ;” that is, of regulating his con- 
duct, even in his ministerial actings, according to carnal policy, or with worldly 
views. This was what the apostle had renounced, and this is contrary to the 
spirit and design of the Gospel, and was far from being the aim and design of 
the apostle. Hereupon, 

Secondly. He asserteth the power of his preaching, and to punish offenders. 

1. The power of his preaching, ver. 3—5. Where observe, Ist. The work of 
the ministry is a warfare, not after the flesh indeed, for it is a spiritual warfare, 
with spiritual enemies, and for spiritual purposes. And though ministers do 
walk in the flesh, or live in the body, and in the common affairs of life do act as 
other men, yet in their work and warfare they must not go by the maxims of 
the flesh, nor should they design to please the flesh. That must be crucified 
with its affections and lusts; it must be mortified and kept under. 2nd. The 


doctrines of the Gospel and discipline of the church are the weapons of this | 


warfare, and these are not carnal. Outward force therefore is not the method 
of the Gospel, but strong persuasion by the power of truth and the meekness 
of wisdom, A good argument this is against persecution for conscience’ sake. 
Conscience is accountable to God only; and people must be persuaded to God 
and their duty, not driven by force of arms. And so the weapons of our war- 
fare are mighty, or very powerful; the evidence of truth is convincing and 
cogent. This indeed is through God, or owing unto him, because they are his 
institutions, and accompanied with his blessing, which maketh all opposition to 
fall before his victorious Gospel. Where we may observe, First. What opposi- 
tion is made against the Gospel by the powers of sin and Satan in the hearts of 
men. Ignorance, prejudices, beloved lusts, are Satan’s strongholds in the souls 
of some; vain imaginations, carnal reasonings, and high thoughts or proud 
conceits in others, do exalt themselves “against the knowledge of God;” that 
is, by these ways the devil endeavours to keep men from faith and obedience to 
the Gospel, and secureth his possession of the hearts of men as his own house 
or property. But then observe, Secondly. The conquest which the word of God 
doth gain. These strong-holds are pulled down, by the Gospel as the means, 
through the grace and power of God accompanying it as the principal efficient 
cause. Note, The conversion of the soul is the conquest of Satan in that soul, 
{All Christians and all Christian ministers are engaged in a warfare, ver. 3. 
They are at war with sin in their own hearts, and with sin wherever it exists on 
earth, and with the powers of darkness. With foes so numerous and so vigi- 
lant they should not expect to live a life of ease or quietness. Peace, perfect 
peace, they may expect in heaven, not on earth. Here they are to fight the 
good fight of faith, and thus to lay hold on eternal life. It has been the com- 
mon lot of all the children of God to maintain such a war, and shall we expect 


to be exempt? 
* Shall I be carried to the skies 
On flowery beds of ease, ; 
While others fought to win the prize, 
And sailed Se bloody seas? 
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Are tnere no foes for me to face; 
Must I not stem the flood ? 

Is this vile world a friend to grace, 
To help me on to God ?’—A. B.] 


2. The apostle’s power to punish offenders (and that in an extraordinary man- 
ner) is asserted in ver.6. The apostle was a prime minister in the kingdom of 
Christ, and chief officer in his army, and had in readiness ; that is, he had power 
and authority at hand ‘‘ to revenge all disobedience,” that is, to punish offenders 
in a most exemplary and extraordinary manner. he apostle speaketh not of 
personal revenge, but of punishing disobedience to the Gospel, and disorderly 
walking among church members, by inflicting church censures. Note, Though 
the apostle shewed meekness and gentleness, yet he would not betray his 
authority; and therefore intimateth that when he would commend them whose 
obedience was fulfilled or manifested, others would fall under severe censures. 


7 Do ye look on things after the outward ap- 
pearance? If any man trust to himself that he is 
Christ’s, let him of himself think this again, that, 
as he zs Christ’s, even so are we Christ’s. 8 For 
though I should boast somewhat more of our au- 
thority, which the Lord hath given us for edifica- 
tion, and not for your destruction, I should not be 
ashamed: 9 That I may not seem as if I would 
terrify you by letters. 10 For Ais letters, say they, 
are weighty and powerful; but Ais bodily presence 
as weak, and his speech contemptible. 11 Let such 
an one think this, that, such as we are in word by 
letters when we are absent, such will we be also in 
deed when we are present. 


In these verses the apostle proceedeth to reason the case with the Corin- 
thians, in opposition to those who despised him, judged him, and spoke hardly 
of him, ‘ Do ye,” saith he, “look on things after the outward appearance?” 
ver. 7. Isthis a fit measure or rule to make an estimate of things or persons 
by, and to judge between me and my adversaries? In outward appearance 
Paul was mean and despicable with some, he did not make a figure as perhaps 
some of his competitors might do; but this was a false rule to judge by. It 
should seem that some boasted mighty things of themselves, and madea fair show 
but there are false appearances many times. A man may seem to be learne 
that hath not learned Christ, and appear virtuous that hath not a prineiple of 
grace in his heart. However, the apostle asserteth two things of himself : 

First. His relation to Christ. “ If any man trust to himself that he is Christ’s, 
even so are we Christ’s,” ver. 7. It should seem by this that Paul’s adversaries 
boasted of their relation to Christ as his ministers and servants. Now the 
apostle reasoneth thus with the Corinthians: Suppose it to be so, allowing 
what they say to be true,—and let us observe that, in fair arguing, we should 
allow all that may be reasonably granted; and should not think it impossible 
but those who differ from us very much may yet belong to Christ, as well as 
we,—allowing them (might the apostle say) what they boast of, yet they ought 
also to allow this to us, that we also are Christ’s. Note, 1. We must not, by 
the most charitable allowances we make to others that differ from us, cut our- 
selves off from Christ, or deny our relationto him. For, 2. There is room in 
Christ for many, and those that differ much from one another may yet be one 
in him. Andit would go to heal the differences that are among Christians if 
they would remember that, how confident soever we may be that we belong to 
Christ, yet at the same time we must allow that they who differ from us may 
belong to Christ too, and therefore should be treated accordingly. We must 
not think we are the people, and that none belong to Christ but us. This we 
may plead for ourselves against those that judge us, and despise us, that how 
weak soever we are, yet as they are Christ’s so are we; we profess the same 
faith, we walk by the same rule, we build upon the same foundation, and hope 
for the same inheritance. ; . 

Secondly. His authority from Christ as an apostle. This he had mentioned 
before, ver. 6; and now he tells them he might speak of it again, and that with 
some sort of boasting, seeing it was a truth that the Lord had given it to him, 
and it was more than his adversaries could justly pretend to; it was, to be 
sure, what he should not be ashamed of, ver. 8. Concerning which, observe, 
1. The nature of his authority; it was for “edification, and not for destruc- 
tion.” This indeed is the end of all authority, civil and ecclesiastical, and was 
the end of that extraordinary authority which the apostles had, and of all 
church discipline. 2. The caution with which he speaketh of his authority, 
professing his design was not to terrify them with big words, nor by angry 
letters, ver. 9. ‘hus he seemeth to obviate an objection that might have been 
formed against him, ver. 10. But the apostle declareth he did not intend to 
frighten them that were obedient, nor did he write anything in his letters that 
he was not able to make good by deeds against the disobedient ; and he would 
have his adversaries know this, ver. 11, that he would by the exercise of his 
apostolical power committed to him make it appear to have a real efficacy. 


12 For we dare not make ourselves of the num- 
ber, or compare ourselves with some that commend 
themselves: but they measuring themselves by them- 
selves, and comparing themselves among themselves, 
are not wise. 13 But we will not boast of things 
without our measure, but according to the measure 
of the rule which God hath distributed to us, a mea- 
sure to reach even unto you. 14 For we stretch not 
ourselves beyond our measure, as though we reached 
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not unto you: for we are come as far as to you 
also in preaching the gospel of Christ: 15 Not 
boasting of things without ow measure, that ts, of 
other men’s labours; but having hope, when your 
faith is increased, that we shall be enlarged by you 
according to our rule abundantly, 16 To preach 
the gospel in the regions beyond you, and not 
to boast in another man’s line of things made 
ready to our hand. 17 But he that glorieth, let 
him glory in the Lord. 18 For not he that com- 
mendeth himself is approved, but whom the Lord 
commendeth. 


In these verses observe, 

First. [They had accused him of a want of boldness and energy when present 
with them, ver. 1,10. Here, in a strain of severe but delicate irony, he says he 
was not bold enough to do things which they had done. He did not dare to do 
the things which had been done among them. To such boldness of character, 
present or absent, he could lay no claim. Or compare ourselves,” &c. 1 am 
not bold enough for that. That requires a stretch of boldness and energy to 
which I can lay no claim.—A. B.] The apostle refuseth to justify himself, or 
to act by such rules as the false apostles did, ver. 12. He plainly intimateth 
they took a wrong method to commend themselves in “ measuring themselves 
by themselves, and comparing themselves among themselves, which is not 
wise.” They were pleased, and did pride themselves in their own attainments, 
and never considered those that far exceeded them in gifts and graces, in 
power and authority; and this made them haughty and insolent. Note, If we 
would compare ourselves with others that do excel us, this would be a good 
method to keep us humble; we should be pleased and thankful for what we 
have of gifts or graces, but never pride ourselves therein, as if there were none 
to be compared with us, or that do excel us. The apostle would not be of the 
pated of such vain men; let us resolve we will not make ourselves of that 
number. 

Secondly. He fixeth a better rule for his conduct; namely, “not to boast of 
things without his measure,” which was the measure God had distributed to 
him, ver. 13. His meaning is either that he would not boast of more gifts or 
graces, or power and authority, than God had really bestowed on him; or, 
rather that he would not act beyond his commission as to persons or things, 
nor go beyond the line prescribed to him, which he plainly intimateth the false 
apostles did, while they boasted of “ other men’s labours.” ‘The apostle’s reso- 
lution was to keep within his own province, and that compass of ground which 
God had marked out for him. His commission as an apostle was to preach the 
Gospel every where, especially among the Gentiles, and he was not confined to 
one place; yet he observed the directions of providence and the Holy Spirit as 
to the particular places whither he went, or where he did abide. 

Thirdly. He acted according to this rule; “ We stretch not ourselves beyond 
our measure,” ver. 14. And particularly he acted according to this rule in 
prencbing at Corinth, and in the exercise of his apostolical authority there. 

or he came thither by Divine direction, and there he converted many to 
therefore, in boasting of them as his charge, he acted not 
contrary to his rule, he boasted not of “ other men’s labours,” ver. 15. 

Fourthly. He declareth his success in observing this rule. His hope was 
that their faith was increased, and that others beyond them, even in the 
remoter parts of Achaia, would embrace the Gospel also; and in all this he 
exceeded not his commission, nor acted in “ another man’s line.’ 

Fifthly. He seemeth to check himself in this matter, as if he had spoken too 
much in his own praise. The unjust accusations and reflections of his ene- 
mies had made it needful he should justify himself; and the wrong methods 
they took gave him good occasion to mention the better rule he had observed; 
yet he is afraid of boasting, or taking any praise to himself, and therefore he 
mentioneth two things which ought to be regarded; namely, 1. That ‘‘ he that 
glorieth should glory in the Lord,” ver. 17. If we are able to fix good rules 
for our conduct, or act by them, or have any good success in so doing, the 
praise and glory of all is owing unto God. Ministers in particular must be 
careful not to glory in their performances, but must give God the glory of their 
work, and the success thereof. 

{On this verse we may here remark, 1. That nothing is more common than 
for men to boast or glory. 2. The things of which they boast are very various. 
(1.) Many are proud of their personal beauty, many, too, who would be un- 
willing to be thought proud of it. (2.) Many glory in their accomplishments; 
or, what is more likely, in the accomplishments of their children. (3.) Many 
glory in their talents; talents for any thing, valuable or not, in which they 
suppose they surpass others. (4.) Many glory in their property ; in fine houses, 
extended plantations, or in the reputation of being rich; or in gorgeous dress, 
equipage, and furniture. In short, there is nothing which men possess in 
which they are not prone to glory. 3. If we glory, it should be in the Lord. 
We should ascribe our talents, wealth, health, strength, salvation, to him. We 
should rejoice, (1.) That we have such a Lord—so glorious, so full of merey, so 
powerful, so worthy of confidence and love. (2.) We should rejoice in our 
endowments and possessions as his gift. We should rejoice that we may come 
and lay every thing at his feet; and whatever may be our rank, or talents, or 
learning, we should rejoice that we may come with the humblest child of 
poverty, and sorrow, and want, and say, “ Not unto us, not unto us, but unto 
thy name give glory, for thy mercy, and for thy truth’s sake,” Ps. cxv. 1.—A. B. 

2. That “not he that commendeth himself is approved, but whom the Lord 
commendeth,” ver. 18. Of all flattery, self-flattery is the worst; and self- 
applause is seldom any better than self-flattery and self-deceit. At the best, 
self-commendation is no praise, it is oftentimes as foolish and vain as it is 
proud; therefore, instead of praising or commending ourselves, we should 
strive to approve ourselves to God, and his approbation will be our best com- 
mendation. A 

[What a reverse of judgment there will yet be on human character! How 
many now commend themselves who will be condemned in the last day! How 
many men boast of their talents and morals, and even their religion, who will 
then be involved in indiscriminate condemnation with the most vile and worth- 
less of the race! How anxious should we be, therefore, to secure the approba- 
tion of God! and, whatever our fellow-men may say of us, how infinitely 
desirable is it to be commended then by our heavenly Father !—A. B.] 
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CHAPTER XI. 


In this chapter the apostle goes on with his discourse in opposition to the false apostles, 
that were very industrious to lessen his interest and reputation among the Corinthians, 
and had prevailed too much by their insinuations. First, he apologiseth for his going 
about to commend himself, and giveth the reason for what he did, ver. 1—4. After- 
wards he mentioneth, in his own necessary vindication, his equality with the other 
apostles, and with the false apostles, in this particular of preaching the Gospel to the 
Corinthians freely, without wages, ver.5—15. Then he maketh another preface to what 
he was about farther to say in his own justification, ver. 16—21. And afterwards giveth 
a large account of his qualifications, labours, and sufferings, in which he exceeded the 
false prophets, ver. 22—33. 
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by me. 2 For I am jealous 
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NZ 2~ may present you as a chaste 
MES S Kips “CN. virgin to Christ. 3 But I 

= OW ON fear, lest by any means, as 
the serpent beguiled Eve through his subtilty, so 
your minds should be corrupted from the simplicity 
that is in Christ. 4 For if he that cometh preach- 
eth another Jesus, whom we have not preached, or 
if ye receive another spirit, which ye have not re- 
ceived, or another gospel, which ye have not ac- 
cepted, ye might well bear with him. 


Here we may observe, 

First. The apology the apostle maketh for going about to commend himself. 
He is loth to enter upon this subject of self-commendation. ‘ Would to God 
ye could bear with me a little in my folly,” ver. 1. He calleth this folly, 
because too often it is really no better. In his case it was necessary; yet seeing 
others might apprehend it to be folly in him, he desireth them to ear with it. 
Note, As much against the grain as it is with a proud man to acknowledgehis 
infirmities, so much is it against the grain with an humble man to speak in his 
own praise. It is no pleasure to a good man to speak well of himself, yet in 
some cases it is lawful; namely, when it is for the advantage of others, or for 
our own necessary vindication, as thus it was here. For, 

Secondly. We have the reasons for what the apostle did; namely, 

1. To preserve the Corinthians from being corrupted by the insinuations of 
the false apostles, ver. 2,3. He tells them he was “jealous over them with 
godly jealousy;” that is, he was afraid lest their faith should be weakened by 
hearkening to such suggestions as tended to lessen their regard to his ministry, 
by which they were brought to the Christian faith. He had espoused them to 
one husband, that is, converted them to Christianity; and the conversion of a 
soul is its marriage to the Lord Jesus; and he was desirous to “ present them 
as a chaste virgin;” that is, pure, and spotless, and faithful, not having their 
minds corrupted with false doctrines, by false teachers; so as Eve was beguiled 
by the subtlety of the serpent. This godly jealousy in the apostle was a 
mixture of love and fear; and faithful ministers cannot but be afraid and con- 
cerned for their people, lest they should lose that which they have received, 
and turn from what they have embraced, especially when deceivers are gone 
abroad, or have crept in among them. : 

(There is great danger of being corrupted from the simplicity that is in 
Christ. Satan desires to destroy us; and his great object is readily accom- 
plished if he can seduce Christians from simple devotedness to the Redeemer ; 
if he can secure corruption in doctrine, or in the manner of worship, and can 
produce conformity in dress and in the style of living to this world. Formerly, 
he excited persecution; but in that he was foiled. The more the church was 
persecuted, the more it grew. ‘Then he changed his ground. What he could 
not do by persecution he sought to do by corrupting the church; and in this he 
has been by far more successful. This can be done slowly, but certainly; 
effectually, but without exciting suspicion. And it matters not te Satan 
whether the church is crippled by persecution, or its zeal destroyed by false 
doctrine, and by conformity to the world. His aim is secured, and the power 
of the church destroyed. The form in which he now assails the church is by 
attempting to seduce it from simple and hearty attachment to the Saviour. 
And, O, in how many instances is he successful !—A. B.] 

2. To vindicate himself against the false apostles, forasmuch as they could 
not pretend they had another Jesus, or another Spirit, or another gospel, to 
preach to them, ver. 4. If this had been the case there would have been some 
colour of reason to bear with them, or to hearken to them; but seeing there is 
but one Jesus, one Spirit, and one Gospel, that is, or at least that ought to be, 
preached to them, and received by them, what reason could there be why the 
Corinthians should be prejudiced against him, who first converted them to the 
faith, by the artifices of any adversary? It was a just occasion of jealousy that 
such persons designed to preach “another Jesus, another Spirit, and another 
gospel,’ 


5 For I suppose I was not a whit behind the very 
chiefest apostles. 6 But though J de rude in speech, 
yet not in knowledge; but we have been throughly 
made manifest among you in all things. 7 Have I 
committed an offence in abasing myself that ye 
might be exalted, because I have preached to you 
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the gospel of God freely? 8 I robbed other 


churches, taking wages of them, to do you service. 
| 9 And when I was present with you, and wanted, I 
was chargeable to no man: for that which was lack- 
ing to me the brethren which came from Macedonia 
supplied: and in all things I have kept myself from 
being burdensome unto you, and so will I keep 
myself. 10 As the truth of Christ is in me, no man 
shall stop me of this boasting in the regions of 
Achaia. 11 Wherefore? because I love you not? 
God knoweth. 12 But what I do, that I will do, 
that I may cut off occasion from them which desire 
occasion; that wherein they glory, they may be 
found even as we. 13 For such are false apostles, 
deceitful workers, transforming themselves into the 
apostles of Christ. 14 And no marvel; for Satan 
himself is transformed into an angel of light. 15 


Therefore it 2s no great thing if his ministers also be 


transformed as the ministers of righteousness; whose 


end shall be according to their works.- 


After the foregoing preface to what he was about to say, the apostle in these 
verses mentioneth, 

First. His equality with the other apostles, that he was ‘‘ not a whit behind 
the very chiefest of the apostles,” ver. 5. This he expresseth very modestly, “1 
suppose so,” and he might have spoken very positively. The apostleship, as an 
office, was equal in all the apostles; but the apostles, like other Christians, did 
differ one from another. ‘These stars differed one from another in glory, and 
Paul was indeed of the first magnitude; yet he speaketh modestly of himself, 
and humbly owneth his personal infirmity, that he was “rude in speech;” that 
is, he had not such a graceful delivery as some other might have. Some think 
that he was a man of a very low stature, his voice was answerably small; 
others think he might-have had some impediment in his speech, perhaps a 
stammering tongue. However, he was not rude in knowledge, he was not 
unacquainted with the best rules of orateee and art of persuasion, much less 
was he ignorant of the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, as had been 
thoroughly manifested among them. : 

Secondly. His equality with the false apostles in this particular, the preach- 
ing the Gospel unto them freely, without wages. This the apostle largely 
insisteth on, and sheweth that as they could not but own him to be a minister 
of Christ, so they ought to acknowledge he had been a good friend to them. 


For. 

1. He had preached the Gospel to them freely, ver. 7-10. He had proved 
at large, in his former epistle to them, the lawfulness of ministers receiving 
maintenance from the people, and the duty of the people to give them an 
honourable maintenance; and here he saith he himself had taken wages of 
other churches, ver. 8, so that he had aright to have asked and received from 
them; yet he waived his right, and chose rather to abase himself, by working 
with his hands, in the trade of tent-making, to maintain himself, than be 
burthensome to them, that they might be exalted, or encouraged to receive the 
Gospel, which they had so cheap; yea, he chose rather to be supplied from 
Macedonia than to be chargeable unto them. 

2. He informeth them of the reason of this his conduct among them. And 
negatively,—it was not because he did not love them, ver. 11, or was unwilling 
to receive tokens of their love; for love and friendship is manifested by 
mutual giving and receiving. But positively,—it was to avoid offence, that he 
might “cut off occasion from them that desired occasion.” He would not give 
occasion for any to accuse him of worldly designs in preaching the Gospel, or 
that he intended to make a trade of it to enrich himself; and that others who 
opposed him at Corinth might not in this respect gain an advantage against 
him; that wherein they gloried as to this matter, “they might, be found even 
as he,” yer. 12._ It is not improbable to suppose that the chief of the false 
teachers at Corinth, or some among them, were rich, and taught (or deceived) 
the people freely, and might accuse the apostle, or his fellow-labourers, as 
mercenary men, that received hire or wages, and therefore the apostle kept to 
his resolution not to be chargeable to any of the Corinthians. 

3. The false apostles are charged as “ deceitful workers,” ver. 13; and that 
upon this account, because they would transform themselves into the likeness 
of the apostles of Christ, and, though they were the ministers of Satan, would 
seem to be the ministers of righteousness. They would be as industrious and 
as generous in promoting error as the apostles were in preaching truth; they 
would endeavour as much to undermine the kingdom of Christ as the apostles 
did to establish it. There were counterfeit prophets under the Old Testament, 
that wore the garb, and learned the language, of the prophets of the Lord; so 
there were counterfeit apostles under the New Testament, that seemed in 
many respects like the true apostles of Christ. And no marvel, saith the 
apostle. ypocrisy is a thing not to be much wondered at in this world, espe- 
cially when we consider the great influence Satan hath upon the minds of 
many, who ruleth in the hearts of the children of disobedience ; and as he 
can turn himself into any shape, and put on almost any form, and look some- 
times like an angel of light, in order to promote his kingdom of darkness, so 
he will teach his ministers and instruments to do the same. ; : 

(The phrase, “ An angel of light,” means a pure and holy angel—light being 
the emblem of purity and holiness. Such are all the angels that dwell in 
heaven, and the idea is, that Satan assumes such a form as to appear to be 
such an angel. Learn here, 1. His power. He can assume such an aspect as 
he pleases. 2. His art. He is long practised in deceitful arts. For six thou- 
sand years he has been practising the art of delusion, and with him it is per- 
fect. 3. We are not to suppose that all that appears to ied fas is piety. Some 
of the most plausible appearances of piety are assumed by Satan and his 
ministers. 4. We are not to expect ark Satan will appear to man to be as 
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bad as he is. He never shews himself openly to be a spirit of pure wickedness: 
or black and abominable in his character; or full of evil, and hateful. He 
would thus defeat himself. It is for this reason that wicked men do not 
believe that there is such a being as Satan. ‘Though continually under his 
influence, and “led captive by him at his will,” yet they neither see him nor 
the chains which lead them, nor are they willing to believe in the existence of 
the one or the other.—A. B. 

But it followeth, their “end is according to their works,” ver. 15; that is 
the end will discover them to be “deceitful workers,” and their work will end 
in ruin and destruction. 


16 I say again, Let no man think me a fool; if 
otherwise, yet as a fool receive me, that I may boast 
myself a little. 17 That which I speak, I speak it 
not after the Lord, but as it were foolishly, in this 
confidence of boasting. 18 Seeing that many glory 
after the flesh, I will glory also. 19 For ye suffer 
fools gladly, seeing ye yourselves are wise. 20 For 
ye suffer, if a man bring you into bondage, if a man 
devour you, if a man take of you, if a man exalt 
himself, if a man smite you on the face. 21 Ispeak 
as concerning reproach, as though we had been 


weak, Howbeit whereinsoever any is bold, (I speak 
foolishly,) I am bold also. 


Here we have a farther excuse that the apostle maketh for what he was 
about to say in his own vindication. 

First. He would not have them think he was guilty of folly in saying what he 
had said to vindicate himself; “Let no man think mea fool,” ver. 16. Ordinarily 
indeed it is unbecoming a wise man to be much and often speaking in his own 
praise; boasting of ourselves is usually not only a sign of a proud mind, but a 
mark of folly also. However, saith the apostle, yet “as afool receive me; ” that 
a ae do count it folly in me to boast a little, yet give due regard to what I 
shall say. 

Secondly. He mentioneth a caution, to prevent abuse of what he should say, 
telling them what he spake. He did not speak after the Lord, ver. 17; that is, 
he would not have them think that boasting of ourselves, or glorying in what 
we have, is a thing commanded by the Lord in general unto Christians, nor yet 
that this is always necessary in our own vindication; though it may be lawfully 
used, because not contrary to the Lord, when, strictly speaking, it is not after 
the Lord. It is the duty and practice of Christians, in obedience to the com- 
mand and example of the Lord, rather to humble and abase themselves; yet 
prudence must direct in what circumstances it is needful to do that which we 
“ae ae lawfully, even speak of what God hath wrought for us, and in us, and 

y_us too, 

Thirdly. He giveth a good reason why they should suffer him to boast a little, 
namely, because they suffered others to do so who had less reason. “Seeing 
many glory after the flesh,” that is, of carnal privileges, or outward advantages 
and attainments, “1 will glory also,” ver. 18; but he would not glory in those 
things, though he had as much, or more, reason than others to do so. But he 
gloried in his infirmities, as he tells them afterwards. ‘The Corinthians thought 
themselves wise, and might think it an instance of wisdom to bear with the 
weakness of others, and therefore suffered others to do what might seem folly, 
therefore the apostle would have them bear with him. Or these words, “ Ye 
suffer fools gladly, seeing ye yourselves are wise,” yer. 19, may be ironical, and 
then the meaning is this, Notwithstanding all your wisdom, you willingly 
suffer yourselves to be brought into bondage under the Jewish yoke, or sufter 
others to tyrannize over you, nay, to devour you, or make a prey of you, and 
take of your hire for their own advantage, and to exalt themselves above you, 
and lord it over you, nay, even to “‘smite you on the face,” or impose upon 
you to your very faces, ver. 20, Le ae you whilst they reproach me, as if 
you had been very weak in shewing regard to me, ver. 21. And seeing this was 
the case, that the Corinthians, or some among them, could so easily bear all 
this from the false apostles, it was reasonable for the apostle to desire and 
expect they should bear with what might seem to them an indiscretion in him, 
seeing the circumstances of the case were such as made it needful, that “ where- 
insoever any were bold” he should be “ bold also,” ver. 21. 

Are they Is- 


22 Are they Hebrews? so am I. 
raelites? soamI. Are they the seed of Abraham ? 
soam I. 23 Are they ministers of Christ? (I speak 
as a fool) I am more; in labours more abundant, in 
stripes above measure, in prisons more frequent, in 
deaths oft. 24 Of the Jews five times received I 
forty stripes save one. 25 Thrice was I beaten with 
rods, once was I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, 
a night and a day I have been in the deep; 26 In 
journeyings often, i perils of waters, zn perils of rob- 
bers, in perils by mine own countrymen, in perils by 
the heathen, zn perils in the city, im perils in the 
wilderness, im perils in the sea, im perils among false 
brethren; 27 In weariness and painfulness, in 
watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings 
often, in cold and nakedness. 28 Beside those 
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things that are without, that which cometh upon 
me daily, the care of all the churches. 29 Who is 
weak, and I am not weak? who is offended, and 1 
burn not? 30 If I must needs glory, I will glory 
of the things which concern mine infirmities. 31 
The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which is blessed for evermore, knoweth that I lie 


not. 382 In Damascus the governor under Aretas 
the king kept the city of the Damascenes with a 
garrison, desirous to apprehend me: 33 And 


through a window in a basket was I let down by the | 


wall, and escaped his hands. 
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ROMAN LICTORS WITH FASCES.—ver. 25. 


Here the apostle gives a large account of his own qualifications, labours, and 
sufferings; not out of pride or vainglory, but to the honour of God, who had 
enabled him to do and suffer so much for the cause of Christ, and wherein he 
excelled the false apostles, who would lessen his character and usefulness 
among the Corinthians. Observe ‘ * 

First. He mentioneth the privileges of his birth, ver. 22, which were equal 
to any they could pretend to. He was “an Hebrew of the Herbews,” of a family 
among the Jews that never intermarried with the Gentiles; he was also an 
Israelite, and could boast of his being descended from the beloved Jacob, as 
well as they; and was also of the seed of Abraham, and not of the proselytes. 
It should seem from hence, that the false apostles were of the Jewish race, 
who gaye disturbance to the Gentile converts. : 

Secondly. He maketh mention also of his apostleship, that he was more than 
an ordinary minister of Christ, ver. 23. God had counted him faithful, and had 
put him into the ministry ; he had been a useful minister of Christ unto them ; 
they had found full proofs of his ministry. “Are they ministers of Christ? 
Tam more so.” ‘ 

Thirdly. He chiefly insisteth upon this, that he had been an extraordinary 
sufferer for Christ; and this is what he gloried in, or rather he gloried in the 
grace of God that had enabled him to be more abundant in labours, and to 
endure very great sufferings, such as “stripes above measure,” frequent im- 
prisonments, and often the dangers of death, ver. 23, Note, When the apostle 
would prove himself an extraordinary minister, he proveth he had been an 
extraordinary sufferer. Paul was the apostle of the Gentiles, and for that 
reason was hated of the Jews. They did all they could against him, and among 
the Gentiles also he met with hard usage. Bonds and imprisonments were 
familiar to him; never was the most notorious malefactor more frequently in 
the hands of publie justice than Paul was for righteousness’ sake. The jail 
and the whipping-post, and all other hard usages of those that are accounted 
the worst of men, were what he was accustomed to. As to the Jews, when- 
ever he fell into their hands they never spared him. Five times he fell under 
their lash, and received “forty stripes, save one,” ver. 24. Forty stripes were 
the utmost their law allowed, Dew. xxv. 3; but it was usual with them, that 
they might not exceed, to abate one, at least, of that number; and to have the 
abatement of one only was all the favour that ever Paul received from them. 
The Gentiles were not tied up to that moderation, and among them_he was 
“thrice beaten with rods,’ of which we may suppose once was at Philippi, 
Acts xvi. 22; “once he was stoned” in a popular tumult, and was taken up for 
dead, Acts xiv. 19; he saith, that “thrice he suffered shipwreck,” and we may 
believe him, though the sacred history giveth a relation but of one; “a night 
and a day he had been in the deep,” ver. 25, that is, in some deep dungeon or 
other, shut up as a prisoner. ‘Thus he was all his days a constant confessor ; 
perhaps scarce a year of his life, after his conversion, passed without suffering 
some hardships or other for his religion. Yet this was not all, for wherever 
he went, he went in perils; he was exposed to perils of all sorts. If he jour- 
neyed by land, or voyaged by sea, he was in perils of robbers, or enemies of 
some sort; the Jews, his own countrymen, sought to kill him, or do him a mis- 
chief; the heathen, to whom he was aay were not more kind to him, for 
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jamong them he was in peril. If he was in the city, or in the wilderness, 
still he was in peril. He was in peril not only amongst avowed enemies 
but among them also that called themselves brethren, but were “false bre- 
thren,” ver. 26. Besides all this, he had great “weariness and painfulness” in 
his ministerial labours; and these are things that will come into account shortly, 
and people will be reckoned with for all the care and pains of their ministers 
‘concerning them. Paul was a stranger to wealth and plenty, power and 
pleasure, preferment and ease; he was “in watchings often,” and exposed to 
| hunger and thirst;” and “fastings often,” it may be out of necessity ; and 
/endured “cold and nakedness,” ver. 27. ‘Thus was he, who was one of the 
| greatest blessings of the age, used as if he had been the burthen of the 
earth, and the plague of his generation. And yet this is not all, for, as an 
apostle, the “care of all the churches” lay on him, ver. 28. He mentions this 
‘last as if this lay the heaviest upon him, and as if he could better bear all the 
persecutions of his enemies than the scandals that were to be found in the 
churches he had the oversight of ; “ Who is weak, and I am not weak? Who is 
offended, and I burn not?” ver. 29, There was not a weak Christian that he 
did not sympathise with, nor any one scandalized but he was affected therewith. 
See what little reason we have to be in love with the pomp and plenty of this 
world, when this blessed apostle, one of the best of men that ever lived, except- 
ing Jesus Christ, felt so much hardship in it. Nor was he ashamed of all this, 
but, on the contrary, it was what he accounted his honour; and therefore, as 
/much against the grain as it was with him to glory, yet, saith he, “if I must 
/needs glory,” if my adversaries will oblige me to it in my own necessary 
_vindication, I will glory in these my infirmities, ver. 30. Note, Sufferings for 
righteousness’ sake will the most of any thing redound to our honour. 

In the two last verses he mentioneth one particular part of his sufferings out 
of its place, as if he had forgotten it before, or because the deliverance God 
wrought for him was most remarkable, namely, the danger he was in at 
Damascus, soon after he was converted, and not settled in Christianity, at least 
in the ministry and apostleship. This is recorded, Acts ix. 24, 25. This was his 
first great danger and difficulty, and the rest of his life was of a piece with 
that. And it is observable that, lest it should be thought he spake more than 
| was true, the apostle confirmeth this narrative with a solemn oath, or appeal 
/to the omniscience of God, ver. 31. And it is a great comfort toa good man 
that “the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” who is an omniscient God, 
doth know the truth of all he saith, and knoweth all he doth, and all he suf- 
| fereth for his sake. 


CHAPTER XII, 


In this chapter the apostle proceedeth in maintaining the honour of his apostleship. He 
magnified his office, when there were those that vilified it. What he saith in his own 


praise was only in his own justification, and the necessary defence of the honour of 
| his ministry, the preservation of which was necessary to the success thereof. First, he 
maketh mention of the favour God had shewn him, and the honour done him, and the 
methods God took to keep him humble, and the use he made of this dispensation, 
ver. 1—10. Then he addresseth himself to the Corinthians, blaming them for what 
was faulty among them, and giving a large account of his behaviour and kind intentions 
towards them, ver, 11—21. 


T’ is not expedient for me 
doubtless to glory. I will 
n. come to visions and revela- 
\yifey tions of the Lord. 2 I knew 

4 a man in Christ above four- 
) teen years ago, (whether in 
Qthe body, I cannot tell; or 
whether out of the body, I 
cannot tell: God knoweth ;) 
such an one caught up to 
the third heaven. 3 And I knew such a man, 
(whether in the body, or out of the body, I cannot 
tell: God knoweth;) 4 How that he was caught 
up into paradise, and heard unspeakable words, 
which it is not lawful for a man to utter. 
such an one will I glory: yet of myself I will not 
glory, but in mine infirmities. 6 For though I 
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will say the truth: but now I forbear, lest any man 
should think of me above that which he seeth me to 
be, or that he heareth of me. 


flesh, the messenger of Satan to buffet me, lest I 
should be exalted above measure. 
I besought the Lord thrice, that it might depart 
from me. 
ficient for thee: for my strength is made perfect in 


5 Of | 


| 


B 


would desire to glory, I shall not be a fool; for I — 


7 And lest I should « 
be exalted above measure through the abundance of 
the revelations, there was given to me a thorn in the ~ 


8 For this thing — 
9 And he said unto me, My grace is suf- _ 


weakness. Most gladly therefore will I rather glory — 
in my infirmities, that the power of Christ may — 
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rest upon me. 10 Therefore I take pleasure in 
infirmities, in reproaches, in necessities, in persecu- 
tions, in distresses for Christ’s sake: for when I am 


weak, then am I strong. 


(“I will come ;” marg., “ For I will.” Our translators have omitted the word 
yao, “for,” in the text, evidently supposing that it isa mere expletive. Dod- 
dridge renders it, ‘nevertheless.’ But it seems to me that it contains an im- 

ortant sense, and that it should be rendered by ‘then:’ ‘ Since it is not fit that 
t should glory, then I will refer to visions, &c. ‘I will turn away, then, from 
that subject, and come to another.’ Thus the word ye is used in Jno. vii. 41, 
“Shall, then, (ui yao) Christ come out of Galilee?” Acts viii. 31, “ How can I, 
then, (7@s yap) except some man should guide me?” See also Acts xix. 35; 
Grom. ii, 3; Phil. 1, 18.—A. B.] 

Here we may observe, 

First. The narrative the apostle giveth of the favours God had shewn him, 
and the honour he had done him; for doubtless he is the man in Christ of whom 
he speaketh. And concerning this we may take notice, 

1. Of the honour itself which was done to the apostle, namely, he was 
“caught up into the third heaven,” ver. 2. When this was we cannot say, 
whether it was during those three days that he lay without sight, at his con- 
version, or at some other time afterwards ; much less can we pretend to say how 
this was, whether by a separation of his soul from his body, or by an extra- 
ordinary transport in the depth of contemplation. It would be presumption 
for us to determine, if not also to inquire, into this matter, seeing the apostle 
himself saith, ‘‘ Whether in the body, or out of the body,” he could not tell. It 
was certainly a very extraordinary honour done him; in some sense he was 
eaught up into the third heaven, that is, the heaven of the blessed, above the 
zerial heavens, in which the fowls fly,—above the starry heavens, which is 
adorned with those glorious orbs. It was into the third heaven, where God 
doth most eminently manifest his glory. Weare not capable of knowing all, 
nor is it fit we should know very much of the particulars of that glorious 
place and state; it is our duty and interest to give diligence to make sure to 
ourselves a mansion there; and, if that be cleared up to us, then we should long 
to be removed thither to abide there for ever. This third heayen is called, 
“Paradise,” ver. 4, in allusion to the earthly Paradise, out of which Adam was 
driven for his transgression. It is called the Paradise of God, Rev. ii. 7, signi- 
fying to us that by Christ we are restored to all the joys and honours we lost 
by sin, yea, unto much better. The apostle doth not mention what he saw in 
the third heaven or Paradise, but tells us he “heard unspeakable words,” such 
as it is not possible for a man to utter—such is the sublimeness of the matter, 
and our unacquaintedness with the language of the upper world. Nor was it 
lawful to utter those words, because while we are here in this world we have 
a more sure word of prophecy than such visions and revelations, 2 Pet. i. 19. 
We read of the “tongues of angels” as well as of men, and Paul knew as much 
of that as ever any man upon earth did, and yet preferred charity before it, 
that is, the sincere love of God and our neighbour, This account, which the 
apostle giveth us of his vision, should check our curious desires after forbidden 
knowledge, and teach us to improve the revelation God hath given us in his 
word. Paul himself, who had been in the third heaven, did not publish to the 
world what he had heard there, but adhered to the doctrine of Christ. On that 
foundation the church is built, and on that we must build our faith and hope. 

(The transaction here referred to is very remarkable. It is the only instance 
in the Scriptures of any one who was taken to heaven, either in reality or in 
vision, and who returned again to the earth, and was then qualified to commu- 
nicate important truths about the heavenly world from personal observation. 
Of all the millions who have been taken to heaven, not one has been permitted 
to return to bear his testimony to its glories; to witness for God that he is 
faithful to his promises; to encourage his pious friends to persevere; or to 
invite his impenitent friends to follow him to that glorious world. And so 
fixed is the law, so settled is the principle, that even Lazarus was not permitted 
to go, though at the earnest request of the rich man in hell, and warn his friends 
not to follow him to that world of woe, Lu. xvi. 27-31. Mohammed, indeed, 
feigned that he had made a journey toheaven, and he attempts to describe what 
he saw, and the difference between true inspiration and false or, pretended 
inspiration is strikingly evinced by the difference between Paul's dignified 
silence—verba sacro digna silentio (Horace)—and the puerilities of the prophet 
of Mecea: see the Koran, ch. xvii. The fact that Paul was not permitted to 
communicate what he had seen is very remarkable. It is natural to ask why it 
is so? I would, therefore, suggest that the following may have been some of the 
reasons why Paul was not permitted to communicate what he saw to men: 1. It 
was designed for the support of Paul himself, in view of the very remarkable 
trials which he was about to endure. 2. It is probable that if there were a full 
revelation of the glories of heayen, we should not be able to comprehend it ; or, 
even if we did, we should be incredulous in regard to it. 3. There are great 
truths which it is not the design of God to reveal to men. The object is to com- 
municate enough to win us, to comfort us, to support our faith—not to reveal all. 
4. One other reason may be assigned why it was not proper for Paul to disclose 
what he saw, and why God has Sthbald: more full revelations from men about 
heaven. It is, that his purpose is that we shall here walk by faith and not by 
sight. Asit is, there is enough to support and comfort, not enough to make it the 
main and only reason why we serve God. It may be added, (1.) That we have 
all the truth which we shall ever have about heaven here below. No other mes- 
senger will come, none of the pious dead will return. If men, therefore, are 
not willing to be saved in view of the truth which they have, they must be lost. 
God will communicate no more. (2.) The Christian will soon know all about 
heaven. He will soon be there. He begins no day with any certainty that he 

ay not close it in heaven; he lies down to rest at no time with any assurance 
that he will not wake in heaven, amidst its full and eternal splendours. (3.) The 
sinner will soon know fully what it is to lose heaven. A moment may make him 
fully sensible of his loss—for he may die; and a moment may put him for ever 
beyond the possibility of reaching a world of glory.—A. B.] i , 

2. The modest and humble manner in which the apostle mentioneth this 
matter is observable. One would be apt to think that one who had had such 
visions and revelations as these would have boasted greatly of them; but, 
saith he, “It is not expedient for me doubtless to glory,” ver. 1. He therefore 
did not mention this immediately, not till “above fourteen years” after, ver. 2; 
and then it is not without some reluctancy, as a thing which in a manner he was 
forced to, by the necessity of the case. Again, he speaketh of himself in the | 
third person, and doth not say, I am the man that was thus honoured above. 
other men. Again, his humility appeareth by the check he seemeth to put upon 
himself in ver. 6, which plainly sheweth he delighted not to dwell upon this 
theme. Thus was he, who was not behind the chiefest of the apostles in dig- 
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nity, very eminent for his humility. Note, It is an excellent thing to have a 
lowly spirit in the midst of high advancements, and those that abase themselves 


shall be exalted, 807 
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Secondly. The apostle giveth an account of the methods God took to keep 
him humble, and to prevent his being lifted up above measure, and this he 
speaketh of to balance the account that was given before of the visions and reve- 
lations he had had. Note, When God’s people communicate their experiences, 
let them always remember to take notice of what God hath done to keep them 
humble, as well as what he hath done in favour to them and for their advance- 
ment. Here observe, 

1. The apostle was pained with a “thorn in the flesh,” and buffetted with “a 
messenger of Satan,” ver. 7. We are much in the dark what this was, whether 
some great trouble or some great temptation. Some think it was an acute 
bodily pain or sickness; others think it was the indignities done him by the 
false apostles, and the opposition he met with from them, particularly on the 
account of his speech, which was contemptible. However this was, God 
oftentimes bringeth this good out of evil, that the reproaches of our enemies 
help to hide pride from us; and this is certain, what the apostle calleth a thorn 
in his flesh was for a time very grievous to him. But the thorns Christ wore 
for us, and with which he was crowned, do sanctify and make easy all the 
thorns in the flesh we may at any time be afflicted with; for he suffered being 
tempted, that he might be able to succour them that are tempted. ‘Tempta- 
tions to sin are most grievous thorns; they are messengers of Satan to buffet 
us. Indeed it is a great grievance to a good man to be so much as tempted 
to sin. (See upon Gal. iy. 14.) 

2. The design of this was to keep the apostle humble, lest he “should be 
exalted above measure,” ver. 7. Paul himself knew he had not yet attained, 
neither was already perfect, and yet he was in danger of being lifted up with 
pride. If God love us, he will hide pride from us, and keep us from being 
exalted above measure; and spiritual burthens are ordered, to cure spiritual 
pride. This thorn in the flesh is saidto be a messenger of Satan, which he did 
not send witha good design, but, on the contrary, with ill intentions, to discou- 
rage the apostle, who had been so highly favoured of God, and hinder him in 
his work. But God designed this for good, and he overruled it for good, and 
made this messenger of Satan to be so far from being a hindrance that it was 
a help to the apostle. 

3. The apostle prayed earnestly to God for the removal of this sore griev- 
ance. Note, Prayer isa salve for eyery sore, a remedy for every malady; and 
when we are afilicted with thorns in the flesh we should give ourselyes to 
prayer ; therefore we are sometimes tempted that we may learn to pray. The 
apostle “ besought the Lord thrice, that it might depart from him,” yer.8. Note 
Though afflictions are sent for our spiritual benefit, yet we may pray to God 
for the remoyal of them. We ought, indeed, to desire also that they ma 
reach the end for which they are designed. The apostle prayed earnestly, an 
repeated his requests, he besought the Lord thrice, that is, often; so that if an 
answer be not given to the first prayer, nor to the second, we must hold on, and 
hold out, till we receive an answer. Christ himself prayed to his Father thrice. 
As troubles are sent to teach us to pray, so they are continued to teach us to 
continue instant in prayer. 

4, We have an account of the answer given to the apostle’s prayer, that, 
although the trouble was not removed, yet an equivalent should be granted; 
“ My grace is sufficient for thee.” Note, 1st. Though God accepteth the prayer 
of faith, yet he doth not always answer it in the letter; as he sometimes granteth 
in wrath, so he sometimes denieth in love. 2nd. That when God doth not re- 
moye our troubles and temptations, yet, if he give us grace sufficient for us, we 
have no reason to complain, or to say he dealeth ill by us. It isa great comfort to 
us, whatever thorns in the flesh we are pained with, God’s grace is sufficient for 
us. Grace signifieth two things, First. The good-will of God towards us, and 
that is enough to enlighten and enliven us, sufficient to strengthen and comfort 
us, to support our souls and cheer up our spirits, in all afflictions and distresses. 
Secondly. The good work of God in us, the grace we receive from the fulness 
that is in Christ our head, and from him there shall be communicated that 
which is suitable and seasonable, and sufficient for his members. Christ Jesus 
understands our case, and knows our need, and will proportion the remedy to 
our malady, and not only strengthen us, but glorify himself. His strength is 
made perfect in our weakness. Thus his grace is manifested and magnified ; 
he ordaineth his praise out of the mouths of babes and sucklings. 

Thirdly. Here is the use which the apostle maketh of this dispensation, 
namely, he glorieth in his infirmities, yer. 9, and took pleasure in them, ver. 10, 
He doth not mean his sinful infirmities—those we haye reason to be ashamed 
of and grieved at—but he meaneth his aftlictions, his “‘reproaches, necessities, 
persecutions, and distresses for Christ’s sake,” ver. 10. And the reason of his 
glory and joy on account of these things was this, they were fair opportunities 
for Christ to manifest the power and sufficiency of his grace resting upon him, 
by which he had so much experience of the strength of Divine grace that he 
could say, “‘ When I am weak, then am I strong.” ‘This is a Christian paradox: 
when we are weak in ourselves, then we are strong in the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ; when we see ourselves weak in ourselves, then we go out of our- 
selves to Christ, and are qualified to receive strength from him, and experience 
most of the supplies of Divine strength and grace. 


11 I am become a fool in glorying ; ye have com- 
pelled me: for I ought to have been commended of 
you: for in nothing am I behind the very chiefest 
apostles, though Ibe nothing. 12 Truly the signs of 
an apostle were wrought among you in all patience, 
in signs, and wonders, and mighty deeds. 13 For 
what is it wherein ye were inferior to other churches, 
except it be that I myself was not burdensome to 
you? forgive me this wrong. 14 Behold, the third 
time I am ready to come to you; and I will not be 
burdensome to you: for I seek not your’s, but you: 
for the children ought not to lay up for the parents, 
but the parents for the children. 15 And I will 
very gladly spend and be spent for you; though the 
more abundantly I love you, the less I be loved. 16 
But be it so, 1 did not burden you: nevertheless, 
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being crafty, I caught you with guile. 17 Did I 
make a gain of you by any of them whom I sent 
unto you? 18 I desired Titus, and with him I sent 
a brother. Did Titus make a gain of you? walked 
we not in the same spirit? walked we not in the 
same steps? 19 Again, think ye that we excuse 
ourselves unto you ? we speak before God in Christ: 
but we do all things, dearly beloved, for your edify- 
ing. 20 For I fear, lest, when I come, I shall not 
find you such as I would, and that I shall be found 
unto you such as ye would not: lest there be debates, 
envyings, wraths, strifes, backbitings, whisperings, 


swellings, tumults: 21 And lest, when I come 


again, my God will humble me among you, and that 
I shall bewail many which have sinned already, and 
have not repented of the uncleanness and fornication 


and lasciviousness which they have committed. 


In these verses the apostle addresseth himself to the Corinthians two ways: 

First. He blameth phen for what was faulty in them, namely, that they had 
not stood up in his defence as they ought to have done, and so made it the more 
needful for him to insist so much on his own vindication. They in a manner 
compelled him to commend himself who “ought to have been commended” of 
them, ver. 11. And had they or some among them not failed on their part, it 
would have been less needful for him to have said so much on his own behalf ; 
and he tells them farther, they in particular had good reason to speak well of 
him, as being “in nothing behind the very chiefest apostles,” because he had 
given them full proof and evidence of his apostleship; for ‘‘the signs of an 
apostle were wrought among them in all patience, in signs, and wonders, and 
mighty deeds.” Note, 1. It isa debt we owe to good men to stand up in the 
defence of their reputation; and we are under special obligations to those we 
have received benefit by, especially spiritual benefit, to own them as instru- 
ments, in God’s hand, of good to us, and to vindicate them when they are calum- 
niated by others. 2. How much soever we are or ought to be esteemed by 
others, we ought always to think humbly of ourselves. See an example of this 
in this great apostle, who thought himself to be nothing, though in truth he 
was not Bakind: the chiefest apostles; so far was he from seeking praise from 
men, though he tells them their duty to vindicate his reputation; so far was he 
from applauding himself, when he was forced to insist upon his own necessary 
self-defence. 

Secondly. He giveth a large account of his behaviour and kind intentions 
towards them, in which we may observe the character of a faithful minister of 
the Gospel. 

1. He was not willing to be burthensome to them, nor did he seek theirs, but 
them. He saith, ver. 13, he had not been burthensome to them for the time past, 
and tells them, ver. 14, he would not be burthensome to them for the time to 
come, when he should come to them; he spared their purses, and did not covet 
their money: ‘I seek not yours, but you.” He sought not to enrich himself, 
but to saye their souls; he did not desire to make a property of them to himself, 
but to gain them over to Christ, whose servant he was. Note, Those who aim 
at clothing themselves with the fleece of the flock, and take no care of the 
sheep, are hirelings, and not good shepherds. 

(* For the children,” &c. There is great delicacy and address in this senti- 
ment. The meaning is, ‘It is not natural and usual for children to make 
provision for their parents. The common course of events and of duty is, for 
parents to make provision for their offspring. J, therefore, your spiritual 
father, choose to act in the same way. I make provision for your spiritual 
wants; I Jabour and toil for you as a father does for his children. I seek your 
welfare, as he does, by constant self-denial. In return, I do not ask you to 
provide for me, any more than a father ordinarily expects his children to pro- 
vide for him. Iam willing to labour, as he does, content with doing my duty, 
and promoting the welfare of those under me.’ The words rendered “ ought 
not,” od dpetder, are to be understood in a comparative sense. Paul does not 
mean that a child ought never to provide for his parents, or to lay any thing up 
for a sick, a poor, and an infirm father, but that the duty of doing that was slight 
and unusual compared with the duty of a parent to provide for his children. The 
one was of comparatively rare occurrence—the other was constant, and was the 
ordinary course of duty. It is a matter of obligation for a child to provide for 
an aged and helpless parent, but commonly the duty is that of a parent to pro- 
vide for his children. Paul felt like a father toward the church in Corinth; and 
he was willing, therefore, to labour for them without compensation.—A. B. 

2. He would gladly spend and be spent for them, ver. 15; that is, he was 
willing to take pains and to suffer loss for their good. He would spend his 
time, his parts, his strength, his interest, his all, to do them service; nay, so 
to spend as to be spent, and be like a candle, which consumeth itself to give 
light to others. 

3. He did not abate in his love to them, notwithstanding their unkindness and 
ingratitude to him, and therefore was contented and glad to take pains with 
them, though the more abundantly he loved them the less he was loved, ver. 15. 
This is applicable to other relations; if others be wanting in their duty to us, 
it doth not follow, therefore, that we may neglect our duty to them. 

4. He was careful not only that he himself should not be burthensome, but 
that none he employed should. This seemeth to be the meaning of what we 
read, yer. 16—18. If it should be objected by any that though he did not himself 
burthen them, yet that he, being crafty, caught them with guile, that is, he sent 
those among them that did pillage from them, and afterwards he shared with 
them in the profit; this was not so, saith the apostle, I did not make a gain of 
zon myself, nor by any of them I sent, nor did Titus, nor any others; we walked 

y the same spirit and in the same steps. They all agreed in this matter, to do 
them all the good they could without being burthensome to them; to promote 
the Gospel among them, and make it as easy to them as possible. Or this may 
be read with an interrogation, as utterly disclaiming any guile in himself and 
others toward them. : 

5. He was a man that did all things oo edifying, ver. 19. This was his great 
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aim and design, to do good; to lay the foundation well, and then with care and 
diligence to build the superstructure. 

6. He would not baulk his duty for fear of displeasing them, though he was 
so careful to make himself easy to them; therefore he was resolved to be faith- 
ful in reproving sin, though he was therein found to be such as they would not, 
ver. 20. The apostle here mentioned several sins that are too commonly foun 
among professors of religion, and are very reproyable, ‘‘ debates, envyings, 
wraths, strifes, backbitings, whisperings, swellings, tumults;” and, though 
those who are guilty of these sins can hardly bear to be reproved for them, 
yet faithful ministers must not fear offending the guilty by share reproofs, as 
they are needful in public and in private. 

7. He was grieved at the apprehension that he should find scandalous sins 
among them not duly repented of. ‘This, he tells them, would be the cause of 
great humiliation and lamentation. Note, 1st. The falls and miscarriages of 
professors cannot but be an humbling consideration to a good minister; and 
God sometimes taketh this way to humble those who might be under temp- 
tation to be lifted up; “‘I fear lest my God will humble me among you.” 2nd. 
We have reason to bewail those that sin and do not repent, to “ bewail many 
that have sinned and have not repented,” ver. 21. If these have not as yet 
grace to mourn and lament their own case, their case is the more lamentable ; 
and those that love God and love them should mourn for them. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


In this chapter the apostle threateneth to be severe against obstinate sinners, and 
assigneth the reason thereof, ver. 1—6. Then he maketh a suitable prayer to God on 
the behalf of the Corinthians, with the reasons inducing him thereto, ver. 7—10. And 
concludeth his epistle with a valediction and a benediction, ver. 11—14. 


sex, HIS 7s the third time I am 
f A ae . 
24 ji coming to you. In the 
754 mouth of two or three wit- 
> nesses shall every word be 


£ established. 


a. if 2 I told you 


| : tofore have sinned, and to 
all other, that, if I come again, I will net spare: 
3 Since ye seek a proof of Christ speaking in me, 
which to you-ward is not weak, but is mighty in 
you. 4 For though he was crucified through weak- 
ness, yet he liveth by the power of God. For we 
also are weak in him, but we shall live with him by 
the power of God toward you. 5 Hxamine your- 
selves, whether ye be in the faith; prove your own 
selves. Know ye not your own selves, how that 
Jesus Christ is in you, except ye be reprobates ? 
6 But I trust that ye shall know that we are not 
reprobates. : 


In these verses observe, 

First. The apostle threateneth to be severe opal obstinate sinners when 
he should come to Corinth, having now sent to them a first and second epistle, 
with proper admonitions and exhortations, in order to reform what was amiss 
among them; concerning which we may take notice of, . 

_ 1. The caution with which he proceeded in his censures. He was not hasty 
in using severity, but gave a first and second admonition. So some understand 
his words, ver. 1, “This is the third time I am coming to you,” referring to his 
first and second epistles, by which he admonished them, as if he were present 
with them, though in person he was absent, ver. 2. And according to this inter- 
pretation these two epistles are the witnesses he meaneth in the first verse, - 
referring rather to the direction of our Saviour, Mat. xviii. 16, concerning the 
manner in which Christians should deal with offenders before the: fetta to 
extremity, than to the law of Moses, Dew. xvii. 6; xix. 5, for the be aviour of 
judges in criminal matters. We should go [or send] to our brother once and 
again to tell him of his fault. Thus the apostle had told these Corinthians 
before, that is, in his former epistle; and now he tells them, or writeth “to 
them which heretofore had sinned, and to all other,” giving warning unto all, 
before he came in person the third time, to exercise severity against scandalous 
offenders. Others think the apostle had designed and prepared for his journe 
to Corinth twice already, but was providentially hindered, and now informet: 
them of his intention a third time to come to them. However this be, it is 
observable he kept an account how often he endeavoured, and what pains he 
took with these Corinthians for their good; and we may be sure an account is 


kept in heaven, and we must be reckoned with another day for the helps we 
have had for our souls, and how we have improved them. 4 
2. The threatening itself, that if (or when) he came again (in person) he would 
not spare obstinate sinners, and such as were impenitent in their scandalous 
enormities. He had told them before he feared God would humble him among - 
them, because he should find some that had sinned and had not repented; an 
now he declareth he would not ea such, but would inflict church censures 
upon them, which are thought to have been accompanied, in those early times, _ 
with visible and extraordinary tokens of Divine displeasure. Note, Though 
it is God’s gracious method to bear long with sinners, yet he will not bear 
always; at length he will come, and will not spare them who remain obstinate 
and impenitent, notwithstanding.all his methods to reclaim and reform them. 
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Secondly. The apostle assigneth a reason why he would be thus severe; 
namely, for “a proof of Christ speaking” in him, which they sought after, 
ver. 3. ‘The evidence of his apostleship was necessary for the credit, and con- 
firmation, and success, of the Gospel he preached; and therefore such as denied 
that were justly and severely to be censured. It was the design of the false 
teachers to make the Corinthians call this matter into question, which yet they 
had not weak, but strong or mighty proofs of, ver. 3, notwithstanding the mean 
figure he made in the world, and the contempt which by some was cast upon 
him. Even as Christ himself was crucified through weakness, or appeared in 
his crucifixion as a weak and contemptible person, but liveth by the power 
of God, or in his resurrection and life manifesteth his Divine power, ver. 4, so 
the apostles, how mean and contemptible soever they appeared to the world, 
did yet, as instruments, manifest the power of God, and particularly the power 
of his grace, in converting the world to Christianity; and, therefore, as a proof 
unto those who among the Corinthians sought a proof of Christ’s speaking in 
the apostle, he puts them upon the proving their Christianity; ver. 5, ‘* Examine 
yourselves,” &c. Hereby he intimateth that if they could prove their own 
Christianity, this would be a proof of his apostleship: for if they were in the 
faith, if Jesus Christ was in them, this was a proof Christ spake in him, be- 
cause it was by his ministry they did believe. He bee been not only an instructor, 
brt a father to them. He had begotten them again by the Gospel of Christ. 
New it could not be imagined that a Divine power should go along with his 
miristrations if he had not his commission from on high. If, therefore, they 
couid prove themselves not to be reprobates, that is, not to be rejected of 
Christ, he trusted they would know that he was not a reprobate, ver. 6, that is 
not disowned by Christ. ‘ 

What the apostle here saith of the duty of the Corinthians to examine them- 
selves, &c., with the particular view already mentioned, is applicable to the 
great duty of all that call themselves Christians, to examine themselves con- 
cerning their spiritual state. We should examine whether we be in the faith, 
because it is a matter in which we may be easily deceived, and wherein a deceit 
is highly dangerous. We are therefore concerned to prove our own selves, to 
put the question to our own souls, whether Christ be in us or not; and Christ 
‘is in us, except we be reprobates. So that either we are true Christians or we 
are great cheats; and what a reproachful thing is it for a man not to know 
himself, not to know his own mind! 
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7 Now I pray to God that ye do no evil; not. 


that we should appear approved, but that ye should 
do that which is honest, though we be as reprobates. 
8 For we can do nothing a 


5 fo) 
the truth. 9 For we are glad, when we are weak, 


and ye are strong: and this also we wish, even your 
erfection. 10 Therefore I write these things being 
absent, lest being present I should use sharpness, 


according to the power which the Lord hath given 


me to edification, and not to destruction. 


Here we have, 

First. The apostle’s prayer to God on the behalf of the Corinthians, that 
they might ‘do no evil,” ver. 7.. This is the most desirable thing we can ask 
of God, both for ourselves and for our friends, to be kept from sin, that we 
and they may do no evil; and it is most needful that we often pray to God for 
his grace to keep us, because without that we cannot keep ourselves. We 
are more concerned to pray that we may not do evil than that we may not 
suffer evil. 

Secondly. The reasons why the apostle put up this prayer to God on behalf 
of the Corinthians, which reasons have a special reference to their case and the 
subject-matter about which he was writing to them. Observe, he tells them, 

1. It was not so much for his own personal reputation as for the honour of 
religion; “ Not that we should appear approved, but that ye should do that 
which is honest,” or decent, and for the credit of religion, though we should be 
reproached and vilified, and accounted as reprobates, ver. 7. Note, Ist. The 
great desire of faithful ministers of the Gospel is, that the Gospel they preach 
may be honoured, however their persons may be vilified. 2nd. ‘The best way to 
adorn our holy religion is, to do that which is honest and of good report, to 
walk so as becometh the Gospel of Christ. 

2. Another reason was this, that they might he free from all blame and cen- 
sure when he should come to them. ‘This is intimated in ver. 8; “ We can do 
nothing against the truth, but for the truth.” If, therefore, they did not do 
evil, nor act contrary to their profession of the Gospel, the apostle had no 
power nor authority to punish them. He had said before, ch. x. 8, and saith 
here, ver. 10, “ The power which the Lord had given him was to edification, 
not to destruction.” So that, although the apostle had great powers committed 
to him for the eredit and advancement of the Gospel, yet he could not do 
any thing to the disparagement of the truth, nor the discouragement of them 
who obeyed it. He could not, that is, he would not, he dared not, he had no 
commission to act against the truth; and it is remarkable how the apostle did 
rejoice in this blessed impotency; ‘“ We are glad,” (saith he, ver. 9,) “when we 
are weak, and ye are strong,” that is, that we have no power to censure those 
who are strong in the faith and fruitful in good works. Some understand 
this passage thus: Though we are weak through persecutions and contempt, we 
bear it patiently, and also joyfully, while we see that you are strong, that you 
are prosperous in holiness, and persevering in well-doing; for, ) 

3. He desired their perfection, ver. 9; that is, that they might be sincere, and 
aim at perfection; sincerity is our gospel perfection. Or else he wished there 
might be a thorough reformation amongst them. He not only desired that they 
might be kept from sin, but also that they might grow in grace and increase 
in “holiness, and that all that was amiss among them might be rectified and 
reformed. This was the great end of his writing this epistle, and that freedom 
he used with them by writing these things, that is, those friendly admonitions 
and warnings, being absent, that so being present he should not “use sharp- 
ness,” ver. 10; that is, not proceed to the utmost extremity in the exercise of the 
power which the Lord had given him as an apostle, “to revenge all, disobedi- 


ence,” ch. x. 6. 
11 Finally, brethren, farewell. Be perfect, be of 


good comfort, be of one mind, live in peace; and the 
N.T.—No. 102, 


gainst the truth, but for 
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God of love and peace shall be with you. 12 Greet 
one another with an holy kiss. 13 All the saints 
salute you. 14 The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the love of God, and the communion of the 
Holy Ghost, de with you all. Amen. 


Thus the apostle concludeth his epistle with, 

First. A valediction. He giveth them a parting farewell, and taketh his 
leave of them for the present with hearty good wishes for their spiritual 
welfare. In order to which, 

1. He giveth them several good exhortations; for example, Ist. To be per- 
fect, or to be knit together in love, which would tend greatly to their benefit 
and advantage as a church, or Christian society. 2nd. ‘lo be of good comfort 
under all the sufferings and persecutions they might endure for the cause of 
Christ, or any calamities and disappointments they might meet with in the 
world. 3rd. To be of one mind, which would greatly tend to their comfort; for, 
the more easy we are with our brethren, the more ease we shall have in our 
own souls. The apostle would have them, as far as was possible, to be of the 
same opinion and judgment; however, if this could not be attained to, yet, 
4th. He exhorteth them to live in peace, that difference in opinion should not 
cause an alienation of affections; that they should be at peace among them- 
selves. He would have all the schisms healed that were among them, that 
there should be no more contentions and wrath found among them—to prevent 
which they should avoid “ debates, envyings, backbitings, whisperings,” and 
such like enemies to peace. 

2. He encourageth them with the promise of God’s presence among them. 
“The God of love and peace shall be with you,” ver. 11. Note, Ist. God is the 
God of love and peace. He is the author of peace and lover of concord; he 
hath loved us and is willing to be at peace with us, and commands us to love 
him, and to be reconciled to him, and also that we love one another, and be at 
pees among ourselves. 2nd. God will be with them that live in love and peace. 
te will love them that love peace; he will dwell with them here, and they shall 
dwell with him for ever. Such shall have God’s gracious presence here, and be 
admitted to his glorious presence hereafter. 

3. He giveth directions to them to salute each other, and sends kind saluta- 
tions to them from those that were with him, ver. 12, 13. He would have them 
testify their affection to one another by the sacred rite of a kiss of charity, 
which was then used, but hath long been disused, to prevent all occasions of 
pac ro and impurity, in the more declining and degenerate state of the 
church. 

Secondly. The apostolical benediction ; ver. 14, “ The grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you 
all.” Thus the apostle concludeth his epistle, and thus it is usual and proper 
to dismiss worshipping assemblies. This plainly proveth the doctrine of the 
Gospel, and is an acknowledgment that Father, Son, and Spirit, are three dis- 
tinct persons, yet but one God, and herein the same, that they are the fountain 
of all blessings tomen. It likewise speaketh our duty, which is to have an eye 
by faith to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; to live in a continual regard to the 
three persons in the Trinity, into whose name we were baptized, and in whose 
name we are blessed. 

This is a very solemn benediction, and we should give all diligence to inherit 
this blessing, namely, the grace of Christ, the love of God, and the communion 
(or communication) of the Holy Ghost. The grace of Christ as Redeemer, the 
love of God that sent the Redeemer, and all the communications of this grace 
and love which come to us by the Holy Ghost; it is the communications of the 
Holy Ghost that qualify us for an interest in the grace of Christ, and the love 
of God; and we can desire no more to make us happy than the grace of Christ, 
the love of God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

{In regard to this closing verse of the epistle, we may make the following 
remarks: 1. It isa prayer; andif it isa prayer addressed to God, it is no less 
so to the Lord Jesus and to the Holy Spirit. If so, it is right to offer worship 
to the Lord Jesus and to the Holy Spirit. 2. There is a distinction in the 
Divine nature; or, there is the existence of what is usually termed three 
persons in the Godhead. If not, why are they mentioned in this manner? If 
the Lord Jesus is not Divine and equal with the Father, why is he mentioned 
in this connexion? 3. The Holy Spirit is a person, or has a distinct personality. 
He is not an attribute of God, nor a mere Divine influence. How could prayer 
be addressed to an attribute, or an influence? 4. The Lord Jesus is not inferior 
to the Father; that is, he has an equality with God. If he were not equal, how 
could he be mentioned, as he is here, as bestowing favours like God, and espe- 
cially why is he mentioned first? Would Paul, in invoking blessings, mention 
the name of a mere man or an angel before that of the eternal God? 5. The 
passage, therefore, furnishes a proof of the doctrine of the Trinity that has not 
yet been answered, and, it is believed, cannot be. On the supposition that there 
are three persons in the adorable ‘lrinity, united in essence, and yet distinct 
in some respects, all is plain and clear. But, on the supposition that the Lord 
Jesus is amere man, an angel, or an archangel, and that the Holy Spirit is an 
attribute, or an influence from God, how unintelligible, confused, strange, does 
all become! That Paul, in the solemn close of the epistle, should at the same 
time invoke blessings from a mere creature, and from God, and from an attri- 
bute, surpasses belief. But that he should invoke blessings from Him who was 
the equal with the Father, and from the Father himself, and from the sacred 
Spirit sustaining the same rank, and in like manner imparting important bless- 
ings, is in accordance with all that we should expect, and makes all harmonious 
and appropriate. 6. Nothing could be a more proper close of the epistle; 
nothing is a more appropriate close of public worship than such an invocation. 
It isa prayer tothe ever-blessed God, that all the rich influences which he gives 
as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, may be imparted; that all the benefits which 
God confers in the interesting relations in which he makes himself known 
to us, may descend and bless us. What more appropriate prayer can be offered 
at the close of public worship? How seriously should it be pronounced, as 
a congregation is about to separate, perhaps to come together no more! With 
what solemnity should all join in it, and how devoutly should all pray, as they 
thus separate, that these rich and inestimable blessings may rest upon them! 
With hearts uplifted to God it should be pronounced and heard ; and every wor- 
shipper should leave the sanctuary deeply feeling that what he most needs, as 
he leaves the place of public worship—as he travels on the journey of life—as he 
engages in its duties or meets its trials—as he looks at the grave and eternity, 
is the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, and the blessings which 
the Holy Spirit imparts in renewing, and sanctifying, and comforting his people. 
What more appropriate prayer than this for the writer and reader of these 
Notes! May that Blessinte rest alike upon us, though we may be strangers in 
the flesh; and may those heavenly influences guide us alike to the same ever- 
lasting kingdom of glory.—A. B.] 
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Tuts epistle of Paul is directed not to the church or churches of a single city, as some others are, but of a country or province, for so Galatia was. It is very 
probable that these Galatians were first converted to the Christian faith by his ministry ; but if he was not the instrument of planting, yet at least he had been 
employed in watering, these churches, as is evident from this epistle itself, and also from Acts xviii. 23, where we find him going over all the country of Galatia 
and Phrygia in order, strengthening all the disciples. While he was with them they had expressed the greatest esteem and affection both for his person and 
ministry ; but he had not been long absent from them before some Judaizing teachers got in among them, by whose arts and insinuations they were soon drawn 
into a meaner opinion, both of the one and of the other. That which these false teachers chiefly aimed at was, to draw them off from the truth as it is in Jesus, 
particularly in the great doctrine of justification, which they grossly perverted by asserting the necessity of joining the observation of the law of Moses with faith 
in Christ in order to it; and, the better to accomplish this their design, they did all they could to lessen the character and reputation of the apostle, and to raise 
up their own on the ruins of his, representing him as one who, if he was to be owned as an apostle, yet was much inferior to others, and particularly who deserved 
not such a regard as Peter, James, and John, whose followers it is likely they pretended to be; and in both these attempts they had but too great success. This 
was the occasion of his writing this epistle, wherein he expresses his great concern that they had suffered themselves to be so soon turned aside from the faith 
of the Gospel, vindicates his own character and authority as an apostle against the aspersions of his enemies, shewing that his mission and doctrine were both 
Divine, and that he was not upon any account “behind the very chiefest of the apostles,” 2 Cor. xi. 5. He then sets himself to assert and maintain the great 
gospel doctrine of justification by faith without the works of the law, and to obviate some difficulties that might be apt to arise in their minds concerning it; and 
haying established this important doctrine, he exhorts them to stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ had made them free, cautions them against the abuse 
of this liberty, gives them several very needful counsels and directions, and then concludes the epistle with giving them the true character of those false teachers 
by whom they had been ensnared, and, on the contrary, his own temper and behaviour. In all which his great scope and design was, to recover those that had 


been perverted, to settle those that might be wavering, and to confirm such among them as had kept their integrity. 
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In this chapter, after the preface or introduction, ver. 1—5, the apostle severely reproves 
these churches for their defection from the faith, ver. 6—9; and then proves his own 
apostleship, which his enemies had brought them to question, I. From his end and 
design in preaching the gospel, ver. 10. II. From his having received it by immediate 
revelation, ver. 11, 12; for the proof of which, he acquaints them, 1. What his former 
conversation was, ver. 13, 14; 2. How he was converted and called to the apostleship, 
ver. 15, 16; 3, How he behaved himself afterwards, ver. 16—24. 


AUL, an apostle, (not of 
3’) men, neither by man, but 
by Jesus Christ, and God 
the Father, who raised him 
from the dead;) 2 And 
‘all the brethren which are 
4, with me, unto the churches 
‘2 of Galatia: 3 Grace be to 
Sp you and peace from God 
> the Father, and from our 
Lord Jesus Christ, 4 Who gave himself for our 
sins, that he might deliver us from this present evil 
world, according to the will of God and our Father: 
5 To whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


SS 


ao these verses we have the preface or introduction to the epistle. Where 
observe, 

First. The person or persons from whom this is sent. From Paul an apostle, 
&c., and all the brethren that were with him. 

1. The epistle is sent from Paul. He only was the penman of it; and because 
there were some among the Galatians who endeavoured to lessen his character 
and authority, in the very front of it he gives a general account both of his 
office and the manner in which he was called to it, which afterwards, in this 
and the following chapter, he enlarges more upon. As to his office, he was an 
apostle; he is not afraid to style himself so, though his enemies would scarce 
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allow him this title. And to let them see that he did not assume this character 
without just ground, he acquaints them how he was called to this dignity and 
office, and assures them that his commission to it was wholly Divine, for he was 
an apostle, “not of men, neither by man.” He had not the common call of an 
ordinary minister, but an extraordinary call from heaven, to this office; he 
neither received his qualification for it nor his designation to it by the mediation 
of men, but had both the one and the other directly from above. For he was an 
apostle ‘by Jesus Christ,” he had his instructions and commission immediately 
from him; and, consequently, from “ God the Father,” who, in respect of his 
Divine nature, was one with him, and who, as Mediator, had appointed him to 
be the oes and high priest of our profession, and as such to authorise others 
to this office. 

[Note, 1. That the office of an apostle had this peculiar unto itself, that the 
designation of the person to undergo that office was not immediately by the 
election and suftrages of men, as it is in the calles! of ordinary office-bearers, 
Acts xiv. 23, but immediately from God; so that the function of the apostles — 
ceased with them, and did not pass by succession to a pope or any other; for 
in this respect Paul affirmeth he was an apostle, not By man, to wit, mere man, 
but by Jesus Christ, and God the Father. He was called immediately by God, 
Acts ix. 15. 2. That Jesus Christ is not mere man, but God also, appeareth 
from this, that the apostle opposeth Christ to man, and so he behoved to be 
more than man; and this was not an angel, Heb. ii. 16, and therefore he was 
also God; “ Neither by man,” saith he, to wit, mere man, “but by Jesus Christ.” | 
3. When Scripture ascribeth an action to the Father, the first person of the 
blessed Trinity, as done by him, it is not to be so understood as if the Son and 
Holy Ghost were excluded from having hand in that action, but that they are 
rather included in the Father, as persons of the same Godhead; for the callin, 
of the ministers of the Gospel, which is ascribed to God the Father, is ascribe: 
to the Holy Ghost, Acts xx. 28; and Paul, who is here said to be called by God 
the Father, is by the Holy Ghost separated and sent forth unto a particular 
employment in his calling, Acts xiii. 2,4; and the raising of Christ from the 
dead, in like manner ascribed to God the Father here, is ascribed to Christ also, 
Jno. x. 18, and to the Holy Ghost, Rom. viii. 11: “And God the Father, who 
raised him from the dead.” All the external actions of the Godhead towards 
the creatures are common to the whole Trinity, Jno. v. 19; so that the ascribing 
of some actions to the Father is not as if any of the rest were not concurring, 
but because of the order of working, which is among the three Persons; the 
Father being the first fountain of working, as doing all things from himself, 
1 Cor, viii. 6; by the Son, 1 Cor. viii. 6; and Holy Ghost, 1 Cor. xii. 6, 8. Because 
of this order, those actions which are common to the whole Trinity are fre- 
quently ascribed unto the Father.] 

And he adds, “ Who raised him from the dead ;” both to acquaint us that 
herein God the Father gave a public testimony to Christ’s being his Son, and 
the promised Messiah, and also that, as his call to the apostleship was imme- 
diately from Christ, so it was after his resurrection from the dead, and when he 
was entered upon his exalted state. So that ke had reason to look upon himself 
not only as standing upon a level with the other apostles, but as in some sort 
preferred above them; for, whereas they were called by him when on earth, he 


* By the Rev. Joshua Bates. The additional Notes are from the Exposition of Paul’s Epistles, by the Rev. James Fergusson, Minister of Kilwinning, N. B., 1658, (Ward’s Edition.) 
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had his call from him when in heaven. Thus doth the apostle (being con- 
strained to it by his adversaries,) magnify his office ; which shews that, though 
men should by no means be proud of any authority they are possessed of, 
et oe sometimes, and upon some occasions, it may become needful to assert 
it. ut, 

2. He joins all the brethren that were with him in the inscription of the 
epistle, and writes in their names as well as his own. By the brethren that were 
with him may be understood, either the Christians in common of that place 
where he now was, or such as were employed as ministers of the Gospel. 
These, notwithstanding his own superior character and attainments, he is ready 
to ownas his brethren; and though he only wrote the epistle, yet he joins them 
with himself in the inscription of it. Wherein, as he shews his own great 
modesty and humility, and how remote he was from an assuming temper, so he 
might do this to dispose these churches to a greater regard to what he wrote, 
since hereby it would appear that he had their concurrence with him in the 
doctrine which he had preached, and was now about to confirm; and that 
it was no other than what was both published and professed by others, as well 
as himself. “ 

Secondly. To whom this epistle is sent ; “to the churches of Galatia.” There 
were several churches at that time in this country, and it should seem that all 
of them were more or less corrupted through the arts of those seducers who 
had crept in among them; and, therefore, Paul, on whom came daily the care 
of all the churches, being deeply affected with their state, and concerned for 
their recovery to the faith and establishment in it, writes this epistle to them. 
He directs it to all of them, as being all more or less concerned in the matter 
of it; and he gives them the name of churches, though they had done enough to 
forfeit it,—for corrupt churches are never allowed to be churches; and no 
doubt there were some among them who still continued in the faith, and he 
was not without hope that others might be recovered to it. 

[We are not so to stumble at the many sinful failings, yea, gross enormities, 
which may be in churches, relating either to faith or manners, as presently to 
unchurch them, by denying them to bea church, or to separate from them, by 
refusing to keep communion with them in lawful and commanded ordinances, 
being purely administered according to the prescript of God’s word; chiefly if 
their error be not contrary to fundamental truths, or at leastif they err of human 
frailty, and not obstinately or avowedly.] 

Thirdly. The apostolical benediction, ver. 3. Wherein the apostle and the 
brethren that were with him, wish these churches “‘ grace and peace from God 
the Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ.” This is the usual blessing 
wherewith he blesseth the churches in the name of the Lord, “ Grace and 
peace.” Grace includes God’s goodwill towards us, and his good work upon us; 
and peace implies in it all that inward comfort, or outward prosperity, which is 
really needful for us; and they come from God the Father, as the fountain, 
through Jesus Christ, as the channel of conveyance; both these the apostle 
wishes for these Christians. But we may observe, first grace, and then peace; 
for there can be no true peace without grace. And having mentioned the 
Lord Jesus Christ, he cannot pass without enlarging upon his love, and there- 
fore adds, ver. 4, * Who gave himself for our sins, that he might deliver,” We. 
Jesus Christ gave himself for our sins, as a great sacrifice, to make atonement 
for us; this the justice of God required, and this he freely submitted to for our 
sakes. And one great end hereof was “to deliver us from this present evil 
world ;” not only to redeem us from the wrath of God, and the curse of the law, 
but also to recover us from the corruption that is in the world through lust, 
and to rescue us from the vicious practices and customs of it, unto which we 
are naturally enslaved; and possibly also to set us free from the Mosaic con- 
stitution, for so duév ovros is used, 1 Cor. ii. 6,8. From whence we may note, 
1. That this present world is an evil world. It has become so by the sin of 
man, and it is so on account of the sin and sorrow with which it abounds, and 
the many snares and temptations to which we are exposed, as long as we con- 
tinue in it. But, 2. That Jesus Christ has died to deliver us from this present 
evil world, not presently to remove his people out of it, but [but first to renew 
their natures, and so separate them from the condition of unregenerate men, 
who are called the world, 1 Jno. v. 19; and then,] to rescue them from the 
power of it, to keep them from the evil of it, and in due time to possess them 
of another and better world. And this, the apostle informs us, he has done 
“according to the will of God and our Father.” In_ offering up himself a 
sacrifice for this end and purpose, he acted by the appointment of the Father, 
as well as with his own free consent; and, therefore, we have the greatest 
reason to depend upon the efficacy and acceptableness of what he has done and 
suffered for us. Yea, from hence we have encouragement to look upon God as 
our Father; for thus the apostle here represents him, as he is the Father of our 
Lord Jesus, so in and through him he is also the Father of all true believers; as 
our blessed Saviour himself acquaints us, Jno. xx. 17, when he tells his disciples 
that he was ascending to his Father and their Father. 

The apostle having thus taken notice of the great love wherewith Christ 
hath loved us, concludes this preface with a solemn ascription of praise and 
glory to him; ver. 5, “To whom be glory for ever and ever: Amen.” Inti- 
mating that on this account he is justly entitled to our highest esteem and 
regard. Or this doxology may be considered as referring both to God the 
Father and our Lord Jesus Christ, from whom he had just before been 
wishing grace and peace. They are ‘both the proper objects of our worship 
and adoration, and all honour and glory is perpetually due to them; both on 
account of their own infinite excellencies, and also on account of the blessings 
we receive from them. 

[The glory of the Redeemer, and of God who sent his Son to do that work, 
shall be the long-lasting and never-ending song of the redeemed ones through 
millions of imaginable ages, even to all eternity: so much doth the word ren- 
dered ‘‘for ever and ever” bear: for it signifieth to ages of ages, or innumerable 
ages. Our praise and thanksgiving to God must not be formal or verbal only, 
Mat. xy. 8; but ought to be fervent and serious, as proceeding from the most 
intimate affection of the heart, Lw. i. 46, 47, signified by the word “ Amen,” that 
is “ Let it be so;” an earnest wish. ] 


6 I marvel that ye are so soon removed from him 
that called you into the grace of Christ unto another 
gospel: 7 Which is not another ; but there be some 
that trouble you, and would pervert the gospel of 
Christ. 8 But though we, or an angel from heaven, 
preach any other gospel unto you than that which 
we have preached unto you, let him be accursed. 9 


As we said before, so say I now again, If any man 
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preach any other gospel unto you than that ye have 
received, let him be accursed. 


Here the apostle comes to the body of the epistle, and he begins it with 
a more general reproof of these churches for their unsteadiness in the faith, 
which he afterwards in some following parts of it enlarges more upon. Here 
we may observe, 

First. How much he was concerned at their defection; “I marvel,” &c. It at 
once filled him with the greatest surprise and sorrow. Their sin and folly were 
that they did not hold fast the doctrine of Christianity, as it had been preache 
to them, but suffered themselves to be removed from the purity and simplicity 
of it. And there were several things by which their defection was greatly 
aggravated, as, 1. That they were removed from him that had called them. 
Not only from the apostle, who had been the instrument of calling them into 
the fellowship of the Gospel, but from God himself, by whose order and 
direction the Gospel was preached to them, and they invited to a participation 
in the privileges of it. So that herein they had been guilty of a great abuse of 
his kindness and mercy towards them. 2. They had been called into the grace 
of Christ. As the Gospei which had been preached to them was the most 
glorious discovery of Divine grace and mercy in Christ Jesus, so thereby they 
had been called to partake of the greatest blessings and benefits such as 
justification and reconciliation with God here, and eternal life and happiness 
hereafter. These our Lord Jesus has purchased for us at the expense of his 
precious blood, and freely bestows upon all that sincerely accept of him. And, 
therefore, in proportion to the greatness of the privilege they enjoyed, such was 
their sin and folly in deserting it, and suffering themselves to be drawn off from 
the established way of obtaining these blessings. 3. That they were so soon 
removed. Ina very little time they lost that relish and esteem of this grace of 
Christ which they seemed to have, and too easily fell in with those that taught 
Justification by the works of the law, as many did that had been bred up in the 
opinions and notions of the Pharisees, which they mingled with the doctrine of 
Christ, and so corrupted it; and this, as it was an instance of their weakness, 
so it was a farther aggravation of their guilt. 4. That they were removed to 
another gospel, which yet was not another. Thus the apostle represents the 
doctrine of these Judaising teachers; he calls it another gospel, because it 
opened a different way of justification and salvation from that which was 
revealed in the Gospel, namely, by works, and not by faith in Christ. And yet 
he adds, ‘‘ which is not another ;” that is, you will find it to be no gospel at all; 
not really another gospel, but the perverting of the Gospel of Christ, and the 
overturning of the foundations of that, whereby he intimates that they who 
go about to establish any other way to heaven than what the Gospel of Christ 
has revealed, are guilty of a gross perversion of it, and in the issue will find 
themselves wretchedly mistaken. 

Thus the apostle endeavours to impress upon these Galatians a due sense of 
their guilt in forsaking the gospel way of justification; and yet at the same 
time he tempers his reproof with mildness and tenderness towards them, and 
represents them as rather drawn into it by the arts and industry of some that 
troubled them, than as coming into it of their own accord, which, though it 
did not excuse them, yet was some extenuation of their fault. And hereby 
he teaches us that in reproving of others, as we should be faithful, so we 
Bhontd ait be gentle, and endeavour to restore them in the spirit of meek- 
ness, ch, vi. 1. 

Secondly. How confident he was that the Gospel he had preached to them 
was the only true Gospel. He was so fully persuaded of this, that he pronounces 
an anathema upon those that pretended to preach any other gospel, ver. 8. And 
to let them see that did not proceed from any rashness or intemperate zeal 
in him, he repeats it again, ver. 9. This will not justify our thundering our 
anathemas against those that differ from us in lesser things. It is only against 
those that forge a new gospel, that overturn the foundation of the covenant 
of grace, by setting up the works of the law in the place of Christ’s righteous- 
ness, an porruE ee Christianity with Judaism, that Paul denounces this. He 
puts the case, Suppose we should preach any other gospel; nay, suppose an 
angel from heaven should, not as if it were possible for an angel from heaven 
to be the messenger of a lie, but it is expressed so, the more to strengthen 
what he was about to say. Te you have any other gospel preached to you by 
any other person under our name, or under colour of having it from an angel 
himself, you must conclude you are imposed upon; and whoever preaches 
another gospel lays himself under a curse, and is in danger of laying you under 
it too. 


10 For do I now persuade men, or God? or do 
I seek to please men? for if I yet pleased men, I 
should not be the servant of Christ. 11 But I 
certify you, brethren, that the gospel which was 
preached of me is not after man. 12 For I neither 
received it of man, neither was I taught 7, but by 
the revelation of Jesus Christ. 13 For ye have 
heard of my conversation in time past in the Jews’ 
religion, how that beyond measure I persecuted the 
church of God, and wasted it: 14 And profited in 
the Jews’ religion above many my equals in mine 
own nation, being more exceedingly zealous of the 
traditions of my fathers. 15 But when it pleased 
God, who separated me from my mother’s womb, 
and called me by his grace, 16 To reveal his Son 
in me, that I might preach him among the heathen ; 
immediately I conferred not with flesh and blood : 
17 Neither went I up to Jerusalem to them which 
were apostles before me; but I went into Arabia, 
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and returned again unto Damascus. 18 Then after 
three years I went up to Jerusalem to see Peter, and 
abode with him fifteen days. 19 But other of the 
apostles saw I none, save James the Lord’s brother. 
20 Now the things which I write unto you, behold, 
before God, I lie not. 21 Afterwards I came into 
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22 And was un- 
known by face unto the churches of Judzea which 
were in Christ: 23 But they had heard only, That 


he which persecuted us in times past now preacheth 
the faith which once he destroyed. 24 And they 
glorified God in me. 


SELEUXIA IN CILICIA. 


What Paul had said more generally in the preface of this epistle, he now 
proceeds more particularly to enlarge upon. ‘There he had declared himself 
to be an apostle of Christ; and here he comes more directly to support his 
claim to that character and office. There were some in the churches of 
Galatia who were prevailed with to call this into question; for they that 
preached up the ceremonial law did all they could to lessen Paul's reputation, 
who preached the pure Gospel of Christ to the Gentiles. And, therefore, he 
here sets himself to prove the divinity both of his mission and doctrine, that 
thereby he might wipe off the aspersions which his enemies had cast upon him, 
and recover these Christians into a better opinion of the Gospel he had preached 
tothem. This he gives sufficient evidence of : 

First. From the scope and design of his ministry, which was not to persuade 
men but God, &c. The meaning of this may be either, that, in his preaching 
the Gospel, he did not act in obedience to men, but God, who had called him to 
this work and office; or, that his aim therein was not to bring persons to the 
obedience of men, but of God. As he professed to act by a commission from 
God, so that which he chiefly aimed at was to promote his glory, by recovering 
sinners into a state of subjection to him. And as this was the great end he was 

ursuing, so agreeably hereunto he did not seek to please men. He did not in 
his doctrine accommodate himself to the humours of persons, either to gain 
their affection or to avoid their resentment; but his great care was to approve 
himself to God. The Judaising teachers, by whom these churches were cor- 
rupted, had discovered a very different temper; they mixed works with faith, 
and the law with the Gospel, only to please the Jews, whom they were willing 
to court and keep in with, that they might escape persecution. But Paul was 
aman of another spirit; he was not so solicitous to please them, or to mitigate 
their rage against him, as to alter the doctrine of Christ, either to gain their 
favour or to ayoid their fury. And he gives this very good reason for it, that 
“if he yet pleased men, he should not be the servant of Christ.” ‘These he knew 
were utterly inconsistent, and that no man could serve two such masters; and, 
therefore, though he would not needlessly displease any, yet he dared not allow 
himself to gratify men at the expense of his faithfulness to Christ. Thus from 
the sincerity of his aims and intentions in the discharge of his office he proves 
that he was truly an apostle of Christ; and from this his temper and behaviour 
we may note, 1. That the great end which ministers of the Gospel should aim 
at is, to bring men to God. 2. That they who are faithful will not seek to please 
men, but to approve themselves to God. 3. That they must not be solicitous 
to please men, if they would approve themselves faithful servants to Christ. 
But if this argument should not be thought sufficient, he goes on to prove his 
apostleship. 

Secondly. From the manner wherein he received the Gospel he preached to 
them; concerning which, he assures them, ver. 11, 12, that he had it not by in- 
formation from others, but by revelation from heaven. One thing peculiar in 
the character of an apostle was, that he had been called to, and instructed for, 
this office immediately by Christ himself. And this he here shews he was by 
no means defective in, whatever his enemies might suggest to the contrary. 
Ordinary ministers, as they receive their call to preach the Gospel by the 
mediation of others, so it is by means of the instruction and assistance of others 
that they are brought to the knowledge of it. But Paul acquaints them that 
he had his knowledge of the Gospel, as well as his authority to preach it, directly 
from the Lord Jesus; the Gospel which he preached was not after man; he 
neither received it of man, nor was he taught it by man, but by immediate inspira- 
tion or revelation from Christ himself. This he was concerned to make out, to 
prove himself an apostle; and to this purpose, 

1. He tells them what his education was, and what accordingly his conver- 
sation in time past had been, ver. 13, 14; particularly he acquaints them that 
he had been brought up in the Jewish religion, and that he had profited in it 
above many his equals of his own nation; that he had been exceedingly zealous 
of the traditions of the elders, such doctrines and customs as had been invented 
by their fathers, and conveyed down from one generation to another; yea, to 
that degree, that in his zeal for them he had beyond measure “ persecuted the 
church of God, and wasted it.” He had not only been a rejecter of the Chris- 
tian religion, notwithstanding the many evident proofs that were given of its 
Divine original, but he had been a persecutor of it too, and had applied himself 
with the utmost violence and rage to destroy the professors of it. This Paul 
often takes notice of for the magnifying of that free and rich grace that had 
wrought so wonderful a change in him, whereby of so great a sinner he was 
made a sincere penitent, and from a persecutor was become an apostle. And it 
was very fit to mention it here; for from hence it would appear that he was 
not led to Christianity, as many others are, purely by education, since he had 
been bred up in an enmity and opposition to it; and they might reasonably 
suppose that it must be something very extraordinary that had made so great a 
change in him, which had conquered the prejudices of his education, and brought 
him not only to profess, but to preach, that doctrine which he had before so 
vehemently opposed. 

2. In how wonderful a manner he was turned from the error of his ways, | 
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brought to the knowledge and faith of Christ, and appointed to the office of an 
apostle, ver. 15, 16. This was not done in an ordinary way, or by ordinary 
means, but in an extraordinary manner. For, 1st. God had “separated him 
hereunto from his mother’s womb.” ‘The change that was wrought in him was 
in pursuance of a Divine purpose concerning him, whereby he was appointed 
to be a Christian and an apostle before he came into the world, and had done 
either good or evil. 2nd. He was ealled by his grace. All that are saving 
converted are called by the grace of God, their conversion is the effect of his 
good pleasure concerning them, and is effected by his power and grace in them. 
But there was something peculiar in the case of Paul, both in the suddenness 
and greatness of the change wrought in him, and also in the manner wherein 
it was effected, which was not by the mediation of others, as the instruments 
of it, but by Christ’s personal appearance to him, and immediate operation upon 
him, whereby it was rendered a more special and extraordinary instance of 
Divine power and favour. 3rd. He had Christ revealed in him. He was not 
only revealed to him, but in him. It will but little avail us to have Christ 
revealed to us, if he is not also revealed in us; but this was not the case of 
Paul; it pleased God “ to reveal his Son in him,” to bring him to the kno Pane 
of Christ and his Gospel by special and immediate revelation. And, 4th. It 
was with this design, that he should ae oe him among the heathen; not only 
that he should embrace him himself, but preach him to others; so that he was 
both a Christian and an apostle by revelation. 

3. He acquaints them how he behaved himself hereupon, from ver. 16 to the 
end; being thus called to this work and office, he “conferred not with flesh 
and blood.” This may be taken more generally, and so we may learn from it 
that, when God calls us by his grace, we must not consult flesh and blood. But 
the meaning of it here is, that he did not consult men; he did not apply himself 
to any others for their advice and direction; neither did he go up to Jerusalem 
“to those that were apostles before him,” as though he needed to be approved 
by them, or to receive any farther instructions or authority from them; but, 
instead of that, he steered another course, and went into Arabia, either as 
a place of retirement proper for receiving farther Divine revelations, or in 
order to preach the Gospel there among the Gentiles, being appointed to be the 
apostle of the Gentiles; and from thence he returned again to Damascus, where 
he had first begun his ministry, and from whence he had with difficulty escaped 
the rage of his enemies, Acts ix. And it was not till three years after his con- 
version that he went up to Jerusalem to see Peter, and when he did so he 
made a very short stay with him, no more than fifteen days;’nor while he was 
there did he go much into conversation, for other of the apostles he saw none, 
but “ James the Lord’s brother.” 

[That nothing of Peter’s supposed supremacy over Paul and the rest of the 
apostles can be gathered from this place, as the papists do allege, appeareth 
from this, that Paul went_first to his work before he came to Peter at all, 
and that his business with Peter was not to receive ordination from him, or to 
evidence his subjection to him, but from the respect and reverence he carried to 
him to give him a friendly visit; besides that, it is the apostle’s scope in a great 
part of this epistle to shew that he was nothing inferior to Peter, or to any 
other of the apostles.] : . 

So that it could not be well pretended that he was indebted to any other, 
either for his knowledge of the Gospel, or his authority to preach it; but it 
appeared that both his qualifications for, and his call to, the apostolic office were 
extraordinary and Divine. This account being of importance, to establish his 
claim to this office, to remove the unjust censures of his adversaries, and to 
recover the Galatians from the impressions they had received to his prejudice, 
he confirms it by a solemn oath, ver. 20, declaring, as in the presence of God, 
that what he had said was strictly true, and that he had not in the least 
falsified in what he had related; which, though it will not justify us in solemn 
appeals to God upon every occasion, yet shews that in matters of weight and 
moment this may sometimes not only be lawful, but pus After this he 
acquaints them that he ‘came into the regions of Syria and Cilicia;” having 
made this short visit to Peter, he returns to his work again; he had no com- 
munication at that time with the churches of Christ in Judea, they had not so 
much as seen his face; but having heard that he who persecuted them in times 
past “now preached the faith which he once destroyed,” they glorified God 
because of him; thanksgivings were rendered by many unto God on that behalf; 
the very report of this mighty change in him, as it filled them with joy, so it 
excited them to give glory to God on the account of it. 

{Whensoever God is pleased to make a man instrumental, whether for our 
own particular good, or the more public benefit of Christ’s church, as we would 
not be ungrateful unto the instruments themselves, Jud. ix. 16, &c., so neither 
are we to rest upon them, ascribing the praise of what they do to them; but as 
we would not provoke the Lord to smite them, or, at least, to make them 
useless to us, 1 Cor. iv. 6, we are to look unto God more than them, ascribing 
the praise of what they do unto him, as that which is his proper right and due; 
so do they ascribe to God the praise of any good which Paul did by his preach- 
ing; “ They glorified God in me, or concerning me.”] 
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The apostle in this chapter continues the relation of his past life and conduct, which he 
had begun in the former; and by some farther instances of what had passed between 
him and the other apostles makes it appear that he was not beholden to them, either 
for his knowledge of the Gospel or his authority as an apostle, as his adversaries would 
insinuate; buton the contrary that he was owned and approved even by them, as having 
an equal commission with them to this office. Particularly he, I. Informs them of 
another journey which he took to Jerusalem many years after the former, and how he 
behayed himself at that time, ver. 1—]0. And, II. Gives them an account of another 
interview he had with the apostle Peter at Antioch, and how he was obliged to behave 
himself towards him there. And from the subject matter of that conversation he pro- 
ceeds to discourse on the great doctrine of justification by faith in Christ without the 
works of the law, which it was the main design of this epistle to establish, and which 
he enlarges more upon in the two following chapters. 


eet HEN fourteen years after 
Vay st I went up again to Jeru- 


‘, lation, and communicated 
them that gospel 
which I preach among the 
( + Gentiles, but privately to 
them which were of repu- 
tation, lest by any means I should run, or had run, 
in vain. 3 But neither Titus, who was with me, 
being a Greek, was compelled to be circumcised : 
4 And that because of false brethren unawares 
brought in, who came in privily to spy out our 
liberty which we have in Christ Jesus, that they 
might bring us into bondage: 5 To whom we gave 
place by subjection, no, not for an hour; that the 
truth of the gospel might continue with you. 6 
But of these who seemed to be somewhat, (what- 
soever they were, it maketh no matter to me: God 
accepteth no man’s person:) for they who seemed fo 
be somewhat in conference added nothing to me: 7 
But contrariwise, when they saw that the gospel of 
the uncireumcision was committed unto me, as the 
gospel of the circumcision was unto Peter; 8 (For 
he that wrought effectually in Peter to the apostle- 
ship of the circumcision, the same was mighty in me 
toward the Gentiles:) 9 And when James, Cephas, 
and John, who seemed to be pillars, perceived the 
grace that was given unto me, they gave to me and 
Barnabas the right hands of fellowship; that we 
should go unto the heathen, and they unto the cir- 
cumcision. 10 Only they would that we should 
remember the poor; the same which I also was 
forward to do. 

Tt should seem, by the account Paul gives of himself in this chapter, that from 
the very first preaching and planting of Christianity there was a difference 
of apprehension between those Christians that bad first been Jews and those 
that had first been Gentiles. Many of those that had first been Jews retained 
a regard to the ceremonial law, and strove to keep up the reputation of that; 
but those that had first been Gentiles had no regard to the law of Moses, but 
took pure Christianity as perfective of natural religion, and resolved to stick 
to that. Peter was the apostle of the circumcision, preached the Gospel to 
them; and the ceremonial law, though dead with Christ, yet not being as yet 
buried, he connived at the respect kept up for it. But Paul was the apostle 
of the Gentiles; and though he was a Hebrew of the Hebrews, yet he adhered 
to pure Christianity. Now in this chapter he tells us what passed between him 
ane the other apostles, and particularly between him and Peter hereupon. 
In these verses he informs us of another journey which he took to Jerusalem, 
and of what passed between him and the other apostles there, from ver. 1 to 
ll. And here he acquaints us, TY Pos " 

First. With some circumstances relating to this his journey thither. As 
particularly, , 

1. With the time of it. That it was not till fourteen years after the former, 
mentioned ch. i. 18, or, as others choose to understand it, from his conversion, 
or from the death of Christ. It was an instance of the great goodness of God 
that so useful a person was for so many years continued in his work. And it 


was some evidence that he had no a eep ence upon the other apostles, but had 
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an equal authority with them, that he had been so long absent from them, and 
all the while employed in preaching and propagating pure Christianity, without 
being called into question by them for it; which, it may be thought, they would 
have done had he been inferior to them, and his doctrine disapproved by them. 

2. With his companions in it. He went up with Barnabas, and took with him 
Titus also. If the journey here spoken of was the same with that recorded 
Acts xv., as many think, then we have a plain reason why Barnabas went along 
with him; for he was chosen by the Christians at Antioch to be his companion 
and associate in the affair he went about. But as it does not appear that Titus 
was put into the same commission with him, so the chief reason of his taking 
him along with him seems to have been to let them at Jerusalem see that he 
was neither ashamed nor afraid to own the doctrine which he had constantly 
preached; for, though Titus was now become not only a convert to the Chris- 
tian faith, but a preacher of it too, yet he was by birth a Gentile, and uncir- 
cumcised. And therefore, by his making him his companion, it appeared that 
his doctrine and practice were of a piece; and that as he had preached the 
no-necessity of circumcision, and observing the law of Moses, so he was ready 
to own and converse with those that were uncircumcised. 

3. With the reason of it, which was a Divine revelation he had concerning 
it. He “went up by revelation ;” not of his own head, much less as being sum- 
moned to appear there, but by special order and direction from heaven. It was 
a privilege with which this apostle was often favoured, to be under a special 
Divine conduct in his motions and undertakings; and though this is what we 
have no reason to expect, yet it should teach us in every thing of moment we 
go about to endeavour, as far as we are capable, to see our way made plain 
before us, and to commit ourselves to the guidance of Providence. 

Secondly. He gives us an account of his behaviour while he was at Jerusalem, 
which was such as made it appear that he was not in the least inferior to the 
other apostles, but that both his authority and qualifications were every way 
equal to theirs. Particularly he acquaints us, 

1. That he there communicated the Gospel to them which he preached among 
the Gentiles, but privately, &c. Where we may observe both the faithful- 
ness and prudence of our great apostle. Ist. His faithfulness in giving them 
a free and fair account of the doctrine which he had all along preached among 
the Gentiles, and was still resolved to preach ; namely, that of pure Christianity 
free from all mixtures of Judaism. This he knew was a doctrine that woul 
be ungrateful to many there, and yet he was not afraid to own it; but ina free 
and friendly manner lays it open before them, and leaves them to judge whether 
or no it was the true Gospel of Christ. And yet, 2nd. He uses prudence and 
caution herein for fear of giving offence; he chooses rather to do it in a 
more private than in a public way, and “to them that were of reputation,” 
namely, to the apostles themselves, or to the chief among the Jewish Christians, 
rather than more openly and promiscuously to all; because, when he came to 
Jerusalem, “there were multitudes that believed, and yet continued zealous for 
the law,” Acts xxi. 20. And the reason of this his caution was “lest he should 
run, or had run, in vain;” that is, lest he should stir up opposition against 
him, and thereby either the success of his past labours should be lessened, or 
his future usefulness be obstructed; for nothing more hinders the progress of 
the Gospel than differences of opinion about the doctrines of it, especially 
when they occasion quarrels and contentions among the professors of it, as they 
too usually do. It was enough to his purpose to have his doctrine owned by 
those that were of greatest authority, whether it was approved by others or no. 
And therefore, to avoid offence, he judges it safest to communicate it privately 
to them, and not in publie to the whole church. And this conduct of the 
apostle may teach all, and especially ministers, how much need they have of 
prudence, and how careful they should be to use it upon all occasions, as far as 
is consistent with their faithfulness. 

[It is the part of a faithful minister not only to preach the Gospel, and go 
about all the other parts of his ministerial office faithfully and painfully, and 
so as he may be approved unto the consciences of all, 2 Tim. iv. 5, but he must 
be also solicitous about the success of his pains towards those among whom 
he laboureth; for so was Paul, who compareth his continual labours and pain- 
fulness in his ministry to running a race, and yet was careful lest he had run 
in vain; that is, lest his labours had wanted fruit among the hearers ; for other- 
wise, and as to the end intended to be brought about by God, 2 Cor. ii. 15, 16, 
or as to the promised reward, Jsa. xlix. 4, the work of a faithful minister is 
never in vain: “ Lest by any means I should run in vain,” saith he.] 

2. That in his practice he firmly adhered to the doctrine which he had 
preached. Paul was a man of resolution, and would stick to his principles ; and 
therefore, though he had Titus with him, who was a Greek, yet he would not 
suffer him to be circumcised, because he would not betray the doctrine of 
Christ as he had preached it to the Gentiles. It does not appear that the 
apostles at all insisted upon this, for though they connived at the use of cir- 
cumcision among the Jewish converts, yet they were not for imposing it upon 
the Gentiles. But there were others that did, whom the apostle here calls 
false brethren, and concerning whom he informs us that they were unawares 
brought in, that is, into the church, or into their company, and that they came 
ouly to spy out their liberty which they had in Christ Jesus, [Jesus Christ 
having, by that only sacrifice of himself upon the cross, fulfilled all those legal 
types and shadows of things to come, (Heb. viii. 5; ix. 9,) hath purchased liberty 
unto the Christian church, and made them fully free from the observation of 
those Levitical ceremonies, ch. v. 1; hence this freedom is cailed “ Our liberty 
which we have in Christ Jesus;”] or to see whether Paul would stand up in 
defence of that freedom from the ceremonial law which he had taught as the 
doctrine of the Gospel, and represented as the privilege of those who embraced 
the Christian religion. And their design herein was to bring them into bondage 
which they would have effected, could they have gained the point they aime 
at; for had they prevailed with Paul and the other apostles to have circumcised 
‘Titus they would easily have imposed circumcision upon other Gentiles, and 
so have brought them under the bondage of the law of Moses. But Paul, see- 
ing their design, would by no means yield to them; he would not “vive place 
by subjection, no, not for an hour.” Notin this one single instance ; and the 
reason of it was, that the truth of the Gospel might continue with them—that 
the Gentile Christians, and particularly the Galatians, might have it preserved 
to them pure and entire, and not corrupted with the mixtures of Judaism, as 
it would have been had he yielded in this matter. Circumcision was at that 
time a thing indifferent, and what in some cases might be complied with with- 
out sin; and accordingly we find even Paul himself sometimes giving way to 
it, as in the case of ‘imothy, Acts xvi. 3. But when it is insisted on as necessary, 
and his consenting to it, though only in a single instance, was like to be im- 
proved as giving countenance to such an imposition, he has too great a concern 
for the purity and liberty of the Gospel to submit to it; he would not yield 
to those that were for the Mosaic rites and ceremonies, but would stand fast 
in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free; which conduct of his may 
give us occasion to observe, that what under some circumstances may lawfully 
be complied with, yet, when that cannot be done without betraying the truth, 
or giving up the liberty of the Gospel, it ought to be refused. ; : 

3. That though he conversed with the other apostles, yet he did not receive 
any addition to his knowledge or authority from them, ver. 6. By those “ who 
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seemed to be somewhat,” he means the other apostles, particularly James, 
Peter, and Jobn, whom he afterwards mentions by name, ver. 9. And concern- 
ing these he grants that they were deservedly had in reputation by all; that 
they were looked upon, and justly too, as pillars of the church, who were set 
not only for the ornament but support of it; and that on some accounts they 
might seem to have the advantage of him, in that they had seen Christ in the 
flesh, which he had not, and were apostles before him, yea, even while he con- 
tinued a persecutor. But yet, whatever they were it was no matter to him. 
This was no prejudice to his being equally an apostle with them; for God does 
not accept the persons of men on the account of any such outward advantages. 
As he had called them to this office, so he was at liberty to qualify others for 
it, and to employ them in it. And it was evident in his case that he had done 
503 for “in conference they added nothing to him,” they told him nothing but 
what he before knew by revelation, nor could they except against the doctrine 
which he communicated to them; from whence it appeared that he was not 
at all inferior to them, but was as much called and qualified to be an apostle 
as they themselves were. 

4. That the issue of this conversation was, that the other apostles were fully 
convinced of his Divine mission and authority, and accordingly acknowledged 
him as their fellow-apostle, ver. 7—11. They were not only satisfied with his 
doctrine, but they saw a Divine power attending him, both in preaching it 
and in working miracles for the confirmation of it; “that he who wrought 
effectually in Peter to the apostleship of the circumcision, the same was mighty 
in him towards the Gentiles,” and from hence they justly concluded that the 
* Gospel of the uncireumcision was committed to Paul, as the Gospel of the 
circumcision was to Peter.” And therefore, perceiving the grace that was given 
to him, that he was designed to the honour and office of an apostle as well 
as themselves, they gave unto him and Barnabas “the right hand of fellow- 
ship,” a symbol whereby they acknowledged their equality with them, and 
agreed that these should go to the heathen, while they continued to preach 
to the circumcision; as judging it most agreeable to the mind of Christ, and 
most conducive to the interest of Christianity, so to divide their work. 

{Here note that, 1. The office of preaching the Gospel is a special trust, 
whereby a rich treasure of saving truths, 2 Cor. iv.7,is concredited to weak 
men, who must be answerable to God how they keep, maintain, and dispose 
that treasure for the good of souls; hence he saith, “the Gospel was com- 
mitted,” or, as a rich treasure, entrusted to him; “lhe Gospel of the uncir- 
cumcision was committed unto me.” 2. It is not the pains of ministers, 
Isa, xlix. 4, or any virtue which is in the word preached, as of itself, 1 Cor. i. 18, 
from whence the success of the ministry among a people floweth, but from the 
effectual working of the Spirit of God, whereby he effectually worketh that 
which the word doth press upon us, 1 Cor. ii. 6; for Paul ascribeth the success 
both of his own and Peter’s ministry to this; “He that wrought effectually 
in Peter, the same was mighty in me.”] ; 

And thus this meeting ended in an entire harmony and agreement; they 
approved both Paul’s doctrine and conduct, they were fully satisfied in him, 
and heartily embraced him as an apostle of Christ, and had nothing farther 
to add, only that they would ‘remember the poor,” which of his own accord 
he was very forward to do. The Christians of Judza were at that time labour- 
ing under great wants and difficulties, and the apostles, out of their compassion 
to them, and concern for them, recommend their case to Paul, that he should 
use his interest with the Gentile churches to procure a supply for them. ‘This 
was but a reasonable request, “for if the Gentiles were made partakers of their 
spiritual things, it was their duty to minister to them in carnal things,” as 
Rom. xv. 27. And he very readily falls in with it, whereby he shewed his 
charitable and catholic disposition ; how ready he was to own the Jewish con- 
verts as brethren, though many of them could scarce allow the like favour to 
the converted Gentiles, and that mere difference of opinion was no reason with 
him why he should not endeavour to relieve and help them. And herein he has 
given us an excellent pattern of Christian charity, and has taught us that we 
should by no means confine it to those that are just of the same sentiments with 
us, but be ready to extend it to all whom we have reason to look upon as the 
disciples of Christ. 


11 But when Peter was come to Antioch, I with- 
stood him to the face, because he was to be blamed. 
12 For before that certain came from James, he 
did eat with the Gentiles : but when they were come, 
he withdrew and separated himself, fearing them 
which were of the circumcision. 13 And the other 
Jews dissembled likewise with him; insomuch that 
Barnabas also was carried away with their dissimu- 
lation. 14 But when I saw that they walked not 
uprightly according to the truth of the gospel, 1 
said ynto Peter before them all, If thou, being a 
Jew, livest after the manner of Gentiles, and not as 
do the Jews, why compellest thou the Gentiles to 
live as do the Jews? 15 We who are Jews by 
nature, and not sinners of the Gentiles, 16 Know- 
ing that a man is not justified by the works of the 
law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ, even we have 
believed in Jesus Christ, that we might be justified 
by the faith of Christ, and not by the works of the 


Jaw: for by the works of the law shall no flesh be! 


justified. 17 But if, while we seek to be justified 
by Christ, we ourselves also are found sinners, is 
therefore Christ the minister of sin? God forbid. 
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18 For if I build again the things which I destroyed, 
I make myself a transgressor. 19 For I through 
the law am dead to the law, that I might live unto 
God. 20 I am crucified with Christ: nevertheless 
I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me: and the 
life which I now live in the flesh I live by the faith 
of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself 
for me. 21 I do not frustrate the grace of God: 
for if righteousness come by the law, then Christ is 


dead in vain. 


From the account which Paul gives of what passed between him and the 
other apostles at Jerusalem, the Galatians might easily discern both the false- 
ness of what his enemies had insinuated against him, and their own folly and 
weakness in departing from that Gospel which he had preached to them. But 
to give the greater weight to what he had already said, and more fully to fortif. 
them against the insinuations of the Judaising teachers, he acquaints them wit 
another interview which he had with the apostle Peter at Antioch, and what 
passed between them there, ver. 11—14. Antioch was one of the chief churches 
of the Gentile Christians, as Jerusalem was of those Christians that turned 
from Judaism to the faith of Christ. There is no colour of reason for the sup- 
position that Peter was bishop of Antioch. If he had been, surely Paul would not 
have withstood him in his own church, as we here find he did; but, on the con- 
trary, itis here spoken of as an occasional visit which he made thither. In their 
other meeting there had been a good harmony and agreement. Peter and the 
other apostles had both acknowledged Paul’s commission and approved his 
doctrine, and they parted very good friends. But in this Paul finds himself 
obliged to oppose Peter, for he was to be blamed; a plain evidence that he was 
not inferior to him, and consequently of the weakness of the pope’s pretence 
to supremacy and infallibility, as the successor of Peter. Here we may observe, 

First. Peter’s fault. When he came among the Gentile churches he com- 
plied with them, and did eat with them, though they were not circumcised, 
agreeably to the instructions which were given in particular to him, Acts x., 
when he was warned by the heavenly vision to call nothing common or unclean. 
But when there came some Jewish Christians from Jerusalem he grew more 
shy of the Gentiles, only to humour them of the circumcision, and for fear of 
giving them offence, which doubtless was to the great grief and discouragement 
of the Gentile churches. Then “he withdrew, and separated himself.” And his 
fault herein had an ill influence upon others, for the other Jews separated with 
him; though before they might be better disposed, yet now, from his example. 
they took on them to scruple eating with the Gentiles, and pretended they could 
not in conscience do it, because they were not circumcised. And (would you 
think it?) Barnabas himself, one of the apostles of the Gentiles, and one that 
had been instrumental in planting and watering the churches of the Gentiles, 
“was carried away with their dissimulation.” Here note, 1. The weakness 
and inconstancy of the best of men when left to themselves, and how apt they 
are to falter in their duty to God, out of an undue regard to the pleasing of 
men. And, 2. The great force of bad examples, especially the examples of 
great men and good men, such as are in reputation for wisdom and honour. 

Secondly. The rebuke which Paul gave him for his fault. Notwithstanding 
Peter’s character, yet, when he observes him thus behaving himself, to the great 
prejudice both of the truth of the Gospel and the peace of the church, he is 
not afraid to reprove him for it. Paul stuck resolutely to his principles when 
others faltered in theirs; he was as good a Jew as any of them, for he was a 
Hebrew of the Hebrews, but he would magnify his office as the apostle of the 
Gentiles, and therefore would not see them discouraged and trampled upon. 
When he “saw that they walked not uprightly, according to the truth of the 
Gospel,” that they did not live up to that principle which the Gospel taught, 
and which they had professed to own and embrace, namely, that by the death 
of Christ the partition wall between Jew and Gentile was taken down, and the 
observation of the law of Moses was no longer in force; when he observed 
this, as Peter’s offence was public, so he publicly reproved him for it; he said 
unto him before them all, “If thou, being a Jew, livest after the manner of 
the Gentiles, and not as do the Jews, why compellest thou the Gentiles to live 
as do the Jews?” Herein one part of his conduct was a contradiction to the 
other ; for if he who was a Jew could himself sometimes dispense with the use 
of the ceremonial law, and live after the manner of the Gentiles, this shewed 
that he did not look upon the observation of it as still necessary, even for the 
Jews themselves; and, therefore, that he could not consistently with his own 
practice impose it upon the Gentile Christians. And yet this Paul chargeth 
him with, yea, represents him as compelling the Gentiles to live as did the 
Jews,—not by open force and violence, but this was the tendency of what he 
did; for it was in effect to signify this, that the Gentiles must comply with the 
Jews, or else not be admitted into Christian communion. 

Paul having thus established his character and office, and sufficiently shewn 
that he was not inferior to any of the apostles, no, not to Peter himself, from 
the account of the reproof he gave him he takes occasion to speak of that great 
fundamental doctrine of the Gospel, namely, that justification is only by faith 
in Christ, and not by the works of the law, (though some think all that he saith 
to the end of the chapter is what he said to Peter at Antioch,) which doctrine 
condemned Peter for his symbolizing with the Jews. For, if it was the prin- 
ciple of his religion that the Gospel is [reveals] the instrument of our justifica- 
tion, and not the law, then he did very ill in countenancing them that kept up 
the law, and were for mixing it with faith in the business of our justification, 
This was the doctrine which Paul had preached among the Galatians, which he 
still adhered to, and which it is his great business in this epistle to mention and 
confirm. Now, concerning this, Paul acquaints us, 

1. With the practice of the Jewish Christians themselves. “ We,” says he, 
‘“who are Jews by nature, and not sinners of the Gentiles,” even we that have 
been born and bred in the Jewish religion, and not among the impure Gentiles, 
“knowing that a man is not justified by the works of the law, but by the faith 
of Jesus Christ, even we” ourselves “have believed in Jesus Christ, that we 
might be justified by the faith of Christ, and not by the works of the law.” 
And if we have thought it necessary to seek justification by the faith of Christ, 
why then should we hamper ourselves with the law? what did we believe in 
Christ for? was it not that we might be justified by the faith of Christ? and if 
so, is it not folly to go back to the law, and to expect to be justified either 
by the merit of moral works or the influence of any ceremonial sacrifices or | 
purifications? And if it would be wrong in us, who are Jews by nature, to 
return to the law, and expect justification by it, would it not be much more so 
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to require this of the Gentiles, who were never subject to it, since “by the 
works of the law no flesh shall be justified?” And, to give the greater weight 
to this, he adds, ver. 17, “ But if, while we seek to be justified by Christ, we 
ourselves also are found sinners, is Christ the minister of sin?” that is, if while 
we seek justification by Christ alone, and teach others to do so, we ourselves 
are found giving countenance or indulgence to sin, or rather are accounted 
sinners of the Gentiles, and such as it is not fit to have communion with, unless 
we also observe the law of Moses—Is “ Christ the minister of sin?” will it not 
follow that he is so, if he engages us to receive a doctrine that gives liberty to 
sin, or by which we are so far from being justified that we remain impure 
sinners, and unfit to be conversed with? This he intimates would be the con- 
sequence, but he rejects it with abhorrence. God forbid, says he, that we 
should entertain such a thought of Christ, or of his doctrine, that thereby he 
should direct us into a way of justification that is defective and ineffectual, and 
leaves those that embrace it still unjustified, or that would give the least 
encouragement to sin and sinners. This would be very dishonourable to Christ 

and it would be very injurious to them also. “For,” says he, ver. 18, “if I 
build again the things which I destroyed ;” if I (or any other) who have taught 
that the observation of the Mosaic law is not necessary to justification, should 

now by word or practice teach or intimate that it is necessary, “I make myself | 
a transgressor,” I own myself to be still an impure sinner, and to remain under 
the guilt of sin, notwithstanding my faith in Christ; or I shall be liable to be 
charged with deceit and prevarication, and acting inconsistently with myself. 

[‘ Thus by the preaching of the Gospel I have destroyed the law, that it may 
no more bear rule in the conscience. For when the new guest, Christ, comes 
into his new house, that he may dwell there alone, then the old colonist, Moses, 
must give way, and migrate elsewhere. Now, where Christ, the new guest, is, 
there the law, sin, wrath, death, have no place; but there are present only 
grace, righteousness, joy, life, a complete filial confidence in a pacified, gracious 
and propitious Father through Christ. Then should I, by expelling Christ and 
destroying his kingdom, which by the Gospel I have planted, build the law 
again, and erect a kingdom for Moses? This is what I should do were I, as 
false apostles are wont to do, to teach circumcision and the keeping of the law 
as necessary to salvation: and in this manner I should restore, in the place of 
righteousness and life, sin and death; for the law only discovers sin, produces 
wrath, and kills’—Zuther on Galatians, as translated by Owen.] 

Thus does the apostle argue for the great doctrine of justification by faith 
without the works of the law, from the principles and practice of the Jewish | 
Christians themselves, and from the consequences that would attend their 
departure from it; from whence it appeared that Peter, and the other Jews, 
were much in the wrong for refusing to communicate with the Gentile Chris- 
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tians, and endeavouring to bring them under the bondage of the law. 

2, He acquaints us what his own judgment and practice was. 

Ist. That he was “dead to the law.” Whatever account others might make | 
of it, yet for his part he was dead to it. He knew that the moral law denounced 
a curse against all that continue not in all things written therein to do them; 
and therefore he was dead to it, as to all hope of justification and salvation 
that way. And as for the ceremonial law, he also knew that was now anti- 
quated and superseded by the coming of Christ, and therefore the substance 
being come, he had no longer any regard to the shadow. And he was thus 
dead to the law, through the law itself; it discovered itself to be at an end. By 
considering the law itself he saw that justification was not to be expected by 
the works of it, since none could perform a perfect obedience to it, and that | 
there was now no farther need of the sacrifices and purifications of it—since | 
they were done away in Christ, and a period was put to them by his offering | 
up himself a sacrifice for us—and therefore the more he looked into it the 
more he saw that there was no occasion for keeping up that regard to it which 
the Jews pleaded for. But though he was thus “ dead to the law,” yet he does 
not look upon himself as without law; he had renounced all hopes of justifica- 
tion by the works of it, and was unwilling any longer to continue under the | 
bondage of it, but he was far from thinking himself discharged from his duty 
to God; on the contrary, he was dead to the law “that he might live unto 
God.” The doctrine of the Gospel, which he had embraced, instead of weaken- 
ing the bond of duty upon him, did but the more strengthen and confirm it; | 
and therefore, though he was dead to the law, yet it was only in order to his 
living a new and better life to God, as Rom. vii. 4,6; such a life as would be 
more agreeable and acceptable to God than his observation of the Mosaic law | 
could now be, namely, a life of faith in Christ, and under the influence thereof, 
of holiness and righteousness towards God. And agreeably hereunto he ac- 
quaints us, 

2nd. That as he was dead to the law, so he was alive unto God through Jesus 
Christ; ver. 20, “Iam crucified with Christ,” &c. And here in his own person | 
he gives us a most excellent description of the mysterious life of a believer. 
First. He is crucified, and yet he lives. The old man is crucified, Rom. vi. 6, | 
but the new man living; he is dead to the world, and dead to the law, and yet 
alive to God and Christ. Sin is mortified, and grace quickened. Secondly. He 
lives, and yet not he; this is strange, “I live, and yet not I.” He lives in the 
exercise of grace; he has the comforts and the triumphs of grace, and yet that 
grace is not from himself, but from another. Believers see themselves living in 
a state of dependence. Thirdly. He is “crucified with Christ,” and yet Christ 
lives in him. This results from his mystical union with Christ, by means of 
which he is interested in the death of Christ, so as by virtue of that to die unto 
sin; and yet interested in the life of Christ, so as by virtue of that to live unto 
God. Fourthly. He lives in the flesh, and yet lives by faith. To outward ap- 

earance he lives as other people do, his natural life is supported as others’ are, 

ut yet he hath a higher and nobler principle that supports and actuates him, 
namely, that of faith in Christ, and especially as eyeing the wonders of his love 
in giving himself for him; hence it is that, though he lives in the flesh, yet he 
does not live after the flesh. Note, They that have true faith do live by that 
faith; and the great thing which faith fastens upon is Christ’s loving us, and 
giving himself for us. The great evidence of Christ’s loving us is his giving 

imself for us; and this is that we are chiefly concerned to mix faith with, in 
order to our living to him. E 4 

[This verse shews more fully that justified persons are most strictly tied to 
mortify sin and lead a holy life, if so they walk according to the prescript of 
the doctrine of justification which was taught by Paul; for he, and by conse- 

uence all real believers, were “crucified with Christ,” to wit, the old man of 
their indwelling corruption, Rom. vi. 6; it did receive the stroke of death by 
his death, he having by death redeemed them from the slavery of it, Tit. ii. 24; 
which crucifixion with Christ doth not destroy the natural life of believers, for 
so Paul sheweth he did live. Only the old man of corruption doth not live in 
them so as to act upon them in what they do, but Jesus Christ doth live in them, 
he being united to them as the root to the branches, or head to the members, 
and furnishing them with spiritual life and motion, whereby the ver natural 
life which they live, and those things which concern that life, are ordered and 
gone about by virtue of strength drawn from Christ, by faith in him: and the 
consideration of Christ’s love to them, and his dying for them because he loved 
_ them, is a great inducement unto justified persons so to live. Now, this being 
true in Paul, and in some measure in ep ievers, and seeing the principles of 
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the doctrine of justification did bind all to this, it is evident that to affirm this 
doctrine did tend to foster sin is but a foul-forged calumny. Note, That 
though the full persuasion and assurance of Christ’s special love unto and 
his dying for me in particular, is not the very essence and being of saving faith, 
Eph. i. 13, for saving faith may be without it, Zsa. 1. 10, yet it is a thing which 
may be had without extraordinary revelation, the Spirit of God enabling the 
believer to discern in himself those graces (1 Cor. ii. 12) which are set down as 
marks of his special love and favour in Scripture, 1 Jno. iii. 14—24, and bearing 
witness with his spirit that he is a child of God, Rom. viii. 16; and this assur- 
ance should be aimed at in the right method by all, 2 Pet. i. 10; for Paul, 
speaking in the name of other believers, sheweth he had attained it; “ Who 
loved me, and gave himself for me,” saith he. his full persuasion and assur- 
ance, in its own nature, is so far from making those who have it loose the reins 
to wickedness and security, that, upon the contrary, it serveth as a strong 
incitement to make them mortify sin, and live that spiritual life of faith which 
is here spoken of; for it served for this use unto Paul; “I live by the faith of 
the Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself for me.”] 

The apostle concludes this discourse with acquainting us that by the doctrine 
of justification by faith in Christ, without the works of the law, which he 
asserted, and others opposed, he avoided two great difficulties, which the con- 
trary opinion was loaded with; namely, lst. That he did not “frustrate the 
grace of God,” which the doctrine of justification by the works of the law did; 
for, as he argues, Rom. xi. 6,“‘If it be of works, it is no more of grace.” 
2nd. That he did not frustrate the death of Christ, whereas “if righteousness 
come by the law,” then it must follow “that Christ is dead in vain;” for if we 
look for salvation by the law of Moses, then we render the death of Christ 
needless ; for to what purpose should he be appointed to die if we might have 


been saved without it? 
CHAPTER III. 


The apostle in this chapter, I. Reproves the Galatians for their folly in suffering them- 
selves to be drawn away from the faith of the Gospel, and endeavours from several con- 
siderations to impress them with a sense of it. II. He proves the doctrine which he 
had reproved them for departing from, viz., that of justification by faith without the 
works of the Jaw, 1. From the example of Abraham’s justification ; 2. From the nature 
and tenor of the law; 3. From the express testimony of the Old Testament. And, 4. 
From the stability of the covenant of God with Abraham. And Jest any should here- 
upon say, wherefore then serveth the law? he answers, Ist. It was added because of 
transgressions ; 2nd. It was given to convince the world of the necessity of a saviour; 
8rd. It was designed as a schoolmaster to bring us to Christ. And then he concludes 
the chapter by acquainting us with the privilege of Christians under the gospel state. 


TaN FOOLISH Galatians, who 


ee’ 


~” hath bewitched you, that ye 
§ should not obey the truth, 
>. 

a“ before whose eyes Jesus 
& Christ hath been evidently 
“F, set forth, crucified among 
you? 2 This only would I 
learn of you, Received ye 
the Spirit by the works of 
the law, or by the hearing 
of faith? 8 Are ye so foolish? having begun in the 
Spirit, are ye now made perfect by the flesh? 4 
Have ye suffered so many things in vain? if i be 
yet in vain. 5 He therefore that ministereth to 
you the Spirit, and worketh miracles among you, 
doeth he it by the works of the law, or by the hear- 


ing of faith ? 


ANCYRA—THE CAPITAL OF GALATIA.—ver. l. 
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The apostle is here dealing with those that, having embraced the faith of 
Christ, yet still continued to seek for justification by the works of the law, 
that is, who depended upon their own obedience to the moral precepts as their 
righteousness before God, and wherein that was defective had recourse to 
the legal sacrifices and purifications to make it up. These he first sharply 
reproves, and then endeavours by the evidence of truth to convince them. And 
this is the right method, when we reprove any for a fault or an error, to con- 
vince them that it is an error, that it is a fault. 


i 
He reproves them, and the reproof is very close and warm; he calls them 


“foolish Galatians,” ver. 1. Though as Christians they were wisdom’s chil- 
dren, yet as corrupt Christians they were foolish children. Yea, he asks, 
“Who hath bewitched you?” whereby he represents them as enchanted by the 
arts and snares of their seducing teachers, and so far deluded as to act very 
unlike themselves; and that wherein their folly and infatuation appeared was, 
that they did “not obey the truth,” that is, they did not adhere to the Gospel 
way of justification, wherein they had been taught, and which they had pro- 
fessed to embrace. Note, 1. It is not enough to know the truth, and to say we 
believe it; but we must obey it too, we must heartily submit to it, and sted- 
fastly abide by it. And, 2. That those are spiritually bewitched who, when 
the truth as it is in Jesus is plainly set before them, will not thus obey it. 
Several things proved and aggravated the folly of these Christians. 

First. Jesus Christ had been evidently set forth as crucified among them; 
that is, they had had the doctrine of the cross preached to them, and the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s supper administered among them, in both which Christ 
crucified had been set before them. Now, it was the greatest madness that 
could be for them, who had had acquaintance with such sacred mysteries, and 
admittance to such great solemnities, not to obey the truth which was thus 
published to them, and signed and sealed in that ordinance. Note, The con- 
sideration of the honours and privileges we have been admitted to as Chris- 
tians should shame us out of the folly of apostasy and backsliding. ‘ 

{Ministers ought not to rest upon a coldrife (inanimate) way of preaching 
truth, Mat. vii. 29, but are to endeavour the delivery of it with that perspicuity 
and plainness, Col. iy. 4, that power and liveliness, 1 Cor. ii. 4, as it may pene- 
trate the conscience of the hearers, and be as clear and evident to them as if it 
were pictured and painted out before their eyes; and, in order to this, they 
would not only labour to understand thoroughly what they preach, 1 Zim. i. 17, 
but also to believe it themselves, 2 Cor. iv. 13, and to have their own affections 
in some measure warmed with love to it, 1 Zim.i.15. And above all, would 
labour with God, that the effectual operation of his Spirit may come along 
with what they preach, 1 Cor. ii. 4, that so the truth delivered may be the 
more lively, and convincingly represented to the hearers: for Paul did so 
preach; ‘Jesus Christ was evidently set forth, crucified among them, before 
their eyes:” he did so represent Christ and him crucified to their ears, by the 
preaching of the word, as if they had seen him with their eyes.] 

Secondly. He appeals to the experiences they had had of the working of the 
Spirit upon their souls, ver. 2; he puts them in mind that upon their becoming 
Christians they had received the Spirit, that many of them at least had been 
made partakers, not only of the sanctifying influences, but of the miraculous 
gifts of the Holy Spirit, which were eminent proofs of the truth of the Christian 
religion, and the several doctrines of it, and especially of this, that justification 
is by Christ only, and not by the works of the law, which was one of the pecu- 
liar and fundamental principles of it. And to convince them of the folly of 
their departing from this doctrine, he desires to know how they came by these 
gifts and graces; was it “‘by the works of the law,” that is, the preaching the 
necessity of these in order to justification? This they could not say, for that 
doctrine had not then been preached to them, nor had they, as Gentiles, any 
pretence to justification that way. Or was it by the “hearing of faith,” that is, 
the preaching of the doctrine of faith in Christ, as the only way of justification? 
This, if they would say the truth, they were obliged to own, and therefore 
must be very unreasonable if they should reject a doctrine the good effects of 
which they had had such experience of. Note, 1. That it is usually by the 
ministry of the Gospel [Gospel preached and heard] that the Spirit is commu- 
nicated to persons. 

(Our justification before God, and the renovation of our natures by the Spirit 
of God, are so much conjoined, that the doctrine which, through God’s blessing, 
is the means of working the former, is also the only doctrine appointed of God 
for holding forth the right way of attaining the latter: for Paul argueth that 
the doctrine of justification, without works, is divine, because that doctrine 
was the means of conveying sanctifying grace into their hearts; as appeareth 
from the scope of the argument here used, “Received ye the Spirit by the 
works of the law, or by the hearing of faith ?”] 

And, 2. That they are very unwise who suffer themselves to be turned 
ares from that ministry and doctrine which has been blessed to their spiritual 
advantage. 

Thirdly. He calls upon them to consider their past and present conduct, and 
from thence to judge whether they were not acting very weakly and unreason- 
ably, ver. 3, 4. He tells them that they had “‘ begun in the Spirit,” but now were 
seeking to be “ made perfect by the flesh;” they had embraced the doctrine of 
the Gospel, by means of which they had received the Spirit, and wherein only 
the true way of justification is revealed. And thus they had begun well; but 
now they were turning to the law, and expecting to be advanced to higher 
degrees of perfection, by adding the observation of it to faith in Christ, in order 
to their justification, which could end in nothing but their shame and disap- 
pointment: for this, instead of being an improvement upon the Gospel, was 
really a perversion of it; and while they sought to be justified in this way, 
they were so far from being more perfect Christians, that they were more in 
danger of becoming no Christians at all; hereby they were pulling down with 
one hand what they had built with the other, and undoing what they had 
hitherto done in Christianity. Yea, he farther puts them in mind that they had 
not only embraced the Christian doctrine, but suffered for it too, and there- 
fore their folly would be the more aggravated, if now they should desert rho 
for in this case all that they had suffered would be in vain, it would appear that 
they had been foolish in suffering for what they now deserted, and their suffer- 
ings would be altogether in vain, and of no advantage to them. Note, 1. It is 
the folly of apostates that they lose the benefit of all they have done in religion, 
or suffered for it. 2. That it is very sad for any to live in an age of services 
and sufferings, of sabbaths, sermons, and sacraments, in vain; in this case 
former righteousness shall not be mentioned. [3. Though those who have 
suffered much for truth should afterward make defection from it, we are 
nevertheless to keep charity towards them, as hoping God will give them 
repentance, and reclaim them.] 

Fourthly. He puts them in mind that they had had ministers among them, 
(and particularly himself,) who came with a Divine seal and commission; for 
they had ministered the Spirit to them and wrought miracles among them; 
and he appeals to them whether they did it “by the works of the law, or by 
the hearing of faith;” whether the doctrine that was preached by them, and 
confirmed [not only by the fruits of the Spirit of regeneration and saying grace, 
but] by the miraculous gifts and operations of the Spirit, was that of justifica- 
tion by the works of the law, or by the teas of Christ; they very well knew it 
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|| was not the former, but the latter; and therefore must needs be inexcusable 


in forsaking a doctrine which had been so signally owned and attested, and 
exchanging it for one that had received no such attestations. 


6 Even as Abraham believed God, and it was 
accounted to him for righteousness. 7 Know ye 
therefore that they which are of faith, the same are 
the children of Abraham. 8 And the scripture, fore- 
‘seeing that God would justify the heathen through 
faith, preached before the gospel unto Abraham, say- 
ing, In thee shall all nations be blessed. 9 So then 
they which be of faith are blessed with faithful Abra- 
ham. 10 For as many as are of the works of the 
law are under the curse: for it is written, Cursed 7s 
every one that continueth not in all things which 
are written in the book of the law to do them. 11 
But that no man is justified by the law in the sight 
of God, i ts evident: for, The just shall live by 
faith. 12 And the law is not of faith: but, The 
man that doeth them shall live in them. 13 Christ 
hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being 
made a curse for us: for it is written, Cursed is 
every one that hangeth on a tree: 14 That the 
blessing of Abraham might come on the Gentiles 
through Jesus Christ; that we might receive the 
promise of the Spirit through faith. 15 Brethren, 
I speak after the manner of men; Though it be but 
a man’s covenant, yet if a be confirmed, no man 
‘disannulleth, or addeth thereto. 16 Now to Abra- 
ham and his seed were the promises made. He 
‘saith not, And to seeds, as of many ; but as of one, 
And to thy seed, which is Christ. 17 And this I 
say, that the covenant, that was confirmed before of 
God in Christ, the law, which was four hundred and 
thirty years after, cannot disannul, that it should 
‘make the promise of none effect. 18 For if the 
inheritance Je of the law, z¢ is no more of promise: 
but God gave it to Abraham by promise. 


The apostle having reproved the Galatians for their not obeying the truth, 
and endeavoured to impress them with a sense of their folly herein, in these 
verses he largely proves the doctrine which he had reproved them for the 
rejecting of; namely, that of justification by faith without the works of the 
law. This he does several ways. 

First. From the example of Abraham’s justification; which argument this 
same apostle uses, Rom. iv.; ‘‘ Abraham believed God, and that was accounted 
to him for righteousness,” ver. 6; that is, his faith fastened upon the word and 
promise of God, and upon his believing he was owned and accepted of God as 
arighteous man. And as on this account he is represented as the father of the 
faithful, so the apostle would have us to know that they who are of faith are 
the children of Abraham, ver. 7; not according to the flesh, but according to 
the promise, and consequently that they are justified in the same way that he 
was. Abraham was justified by faith, and so are they; and, to confirm this, 
the apostle acquaints us that the promise made to Abraham, Gen. xii. 3, ‘In 
thee shall all nations be blessed,” had a reference hereunto, ver. 8. The 
Scripture is said to foresee, because he that indited the Scripture did foresee 
that God would justify the heathen world in the way of faith; and therefore in 
Abraham, that is, in the seed of Abraham, which is Christ, not the Jews only, 
but the Gentiles also, should be blessed; not only blessed in the seed o 
Abraham, but blessed as Abraham was, being justified as he was. This the 


that they who are of faith, that is, true believers, of what nation soever they 
be, “are blessed with the faithful Abraham.” They are blessed with Abraham 
the Father of the faithful, by the promise made to him, and therefore by faith 
as he was. It was through faith in the promise of God that he was blessed, 
and it is only in the same way that others obtain this privilege. : 
Secondly. He shews that we cannot be justified but by faith fastening on the 
Gospel, because the law condemn us. If we put ourselves upon trial in that 
court, and stand to the sentence of it, we are certainly cast, and lost, and 
undone; “for as many as are of the works of the law are under the curse,” that 
is, as many as depend upon the merit of their own works as their righteousness, 
that plead not guilty, and insist upon their own justification, the cause wil 
certainly go against them; “for it is written, Cursed is every one that con= 
tinueth not in all things which are written in the book of the law to do them,” 


ver. 10; and Dew. xxvii. 26. The condition of life by the law is parte per-— 
sonal, and perpetual obedience —the language of it is, Do this and live; or, as 
ver. 12, The man that doeth them shall live in them,’ and for every failure 
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apostle calls preaching the Gospel to Abraham, and from thence infers, ver. 9, 
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in all things that are written in the book of the law, and unless it be perpetual 
too—if in any instance, at any time, we fail and come short—we fall under 
the curse of the law. The curse is wrath revealed, and ruin threatened. It 
is a separation unto all evil, and this is in full force, power, and virtue against 
all sinners, and therefore against all men; for all have sinned and are become 

uilty before God; and if as transgressors of the law we are under the curse of 
it, it must be a vain thing to look for justification by it. But though this is not 
to be expected from the law, yet the apostle afterwards acquaints us that there 
is a way open to our escaping this curse, and regaining the favour of God, 
namely, through faith in Christ, who, as he says, ver. 13, “ has redeemed us 
from the curse of the law,” Gc. A strange method it was which Christ took to 
redeem us from the curse of the law; it was by his being himself made a curse 
for us; being made sin for us, he was made a curse for us; not separated from 
God, but laid for the present under that infamous token of the Divine dis- 
pleasure, which the law of Moses had put a particular brand upon, Dew. xxi. 23; 
and the design of this was, that the blessing of Abraham might come on 
the Gentiles through Jesus Christ. [Or, as it is in the original, in Jesus Christ: 
so that this blessing is still in him, as_the fountain and dispenser of it.] 
That all who believed on Christ, whether Jews or Gentiles, might become heirs 
of Abraham’s blessing, and particularly of that “ promise of the Spirit,” [pro- 
mised Spirit.—Luther,] which was peculiarly reserved for the times of the 
Gospel. And from hence it appeared that it was not by putting themselves 
under the law, but by faith in Christ, that they became the people of God and 
heirs of the promise. Here note, 1. The misery which as sinners we are sunk 
into; we are under the curse and condemnation of the law. [2. There is no 
delivery of enslaved man from this woful bondage but by giving satisfaction 
and by paying of a price for the wrong done to Divine justice, either by himself, 
or by some surety in his stead: God’s fidelity, Gen. ii. 17, his righteous nature, 
Ps. xi. 6,7, and the inward desert of sin, Rom. i. 32, do call for it; for * Christ 
hath redeemed us from the curse of the law ;” the word signifieth to deliver by 
giving a price.] 3. The love and grace of our Lord Jesus Christ towards us ; 
he has submitted to be made a curse for us, that he might redeem us from the 
curse of the law. 4. The happy prospect which we now have through him, not 
only of escaping the curse, but of inheriting the blessing. 5. That it is only 
through faith that we can hope to obtain this favour. [6. Faith doth justify 
and make us blessed, not for any worth in itself, as if the work and merit of 
faith were reckoned to us for righteousness, but because it is the instrument, 
and, as it were, the hand of the soul, whereby we receive the promise, and 
Christ in the promise, whose satisfaction alone is our only righteousness before 
God, Rom. y. 19; for that Paul is to be understood thus all along this dispute 
appeareth from these two verses, wherein he ascribeth our delivery from the 
curse, and partaking of Abraham’s blessing, to Christ’s merit, or to his being 
made a curse for us, giving unto faith only the receiving and embracing of that 
satisfaction, as it is offered in the promise; “ That we might receive the 
promise through faith,” saith he.] : , 

Thirdly. To prove that justification is by faith, and not by the works of the 
law, the apostle alleges the express testimony of the Old Testament, ver. 11. 
The place referred to ig Hab. ii. 4, where it is said,‘‘’The just shall live by 
faith;” it is again quoted, Rom. i. 17, and Heb. x. 38; and the design of it is to 
shew that they are only such as are just or righteous who do truly live, who 
are freed from death and wrath, and restored into a state of life in the favour 
of God; and that it is only through faith that persons become righteous, and 
as such obtain this life and happiness, that they are accepted of God, and 
enabled to live to him now, and are entitled to an eternal life in the enjoy- 
ment of him hereafter. And from hence the apostle says, It is evident, that 
“no man is justified by the law in the sight of God.” Whatever he may be in 
the account of others, yet he is not so in the sight. of God, for the law is not of 
faith; that says nothing concerning faith in the business of Justification, nor 
does it give life to those that believe; but the language of it is, ‘‘ That the man 
that doth them shall live in them,” as Lev. xviii. 5. It requires perfect obedience 
as the condition of life, and therefore now can by no means be the rule of our 
justification; and this argument of the apostle’s may give us occasion to remark 
that justification by faith is no new doctrine, but what_was established and 
taught in the church of God long before the times of the Gospel. Yea, it is the 
oniy way wherein any sinners ever were or can be justified. : 

Fourtlily. To this purpose the apostle urges the stability of the covenant which 
God made with Abraham, which was not vacated or disannulled by the giving 
of the law to Moses, ver. 15, &c. Faith had the precedence of the law, for Abra- 
ham was justified by faith. It wasa promise that he built upon, arid promises are 
the proper objects of faith. God entered into covenant w ith Abraham, ver. 8; 
and this covenant was firm and steady ; even men’s covenants are so, and there- 
fore much more his. When a deed is executed, or articles of agreement sealed, 
both parties are bound, and it is too late then to settle things otherwise; and 
therefore it is not to be supposed that by the subsequent law the covenant of 
God should be vacated. The original word, da4j«n, signifies both a covenant 
and a testament. Now, the promise made to Abraham was rather a testa- 
ment than a covenant. When a testament is become of force by the death of 
the testator, it is not capable of being altered; and therefore the promise that 
was given to Abraham being of the nature of a testament, it remains firm 
and unalterable; but if it should be said that a grant or testament may be 
defeated for want of persons to claim the benefit of it, therefore, ver. 16, he 
shews that there is no danger of that in this case. Abraham is dead, and the 

rophets are dead, but the covenant is made with Abraham and his seed; and 

ie wives us a very surprising exposition of that. We should have thought it 
had been meant only of the people of the Jews ; nay, saith the apostle, it is in 
the singular number, and points ata single person,—that seed is Christ. So that 
the covenant is still in force, for Christ abideth for ever in his person, and in 
his spiritual seed that are his by faith; and if it be objected that the law which 
was given by Moses did disannul this covenant, because that insisted so much 
upon works, and there was so little in it of faith or of the promised Messiah, 
he answers that the subsequent law could not disannul the precedent cove- 
nant or promise; for, ver. 18, “If the inheritance be of the law, it is no more 
of promise; but,” says he, “ God gaveit to Abraham by promise,” and therefore 
it would be inconsistent with his holiness, wisdom, and faithfulness, by any 
subsequent. act to set aside the promise, and so alter the way of justification, 
which he had thus established. Ifthe inheritance was given to Abraham by 
promise, and thereby entailed upon his spiritual seed, we may be sure God 
would not retract that promise; for he is not a man that he should repent. (T he 
only way of attaining right to this inheritance now, since the fall, is by oa 8 
free gift, without the merit of works; for ' God did give it to ware mpg the 
father of all justified persons; the word signifieth he gave it freely, without 
respect had to Abraham’s works. The tender and offer of this gracious gift is 
made in the promises of the Gospel, which, being laid hold upon by faith, do 
entitle the believer to the tendered inheritance, 1 Jno. vy. 10—12; for, saith he, 


© God gave it by promise.”] 


19 Wherefore then serveth the law? 
N.T.—No. 103, 


It was 
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added because of transgressions, till the seed should 
come to whom the promise was made; and it was 
ordained by angels in the hand of a mediator. 20 
Now a mediator is not a mediator of one, but God is 
one. 21 Js the law then against the promises of 
God? God forbid: for if there had been a law 
given which could have given life, verily righteous- 
ness should have been by the law. 22 But the 
scripture hath concluded all under sin, that the 
promise by faith of Jesus Christ might be given to 
them that believe. 23 But before faith came, we 
were kept under the law, shut up unto the faith 
which should afterwards be revealed. 24 Wherefore 
the law was our schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ, 
that we might be justified by faith. 25 But after 
that faith is come, we are no longer under a school- 
master, 26 For ye are all the children of God by 
faith in Christ Jesus. 27 For as many of you as 
have been baptized into Christ have put on Christ. 
28 There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither 
bond nor free, there is neither male nor female: for 
ye are all one in Christ Jesus. 29 And if ye be 
Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs ac- 
cording to the promise. 


The apostle having just before been speaking of the promise made to Abra- 
ham, and representing that as the rule of our justification and not the law, Jest 
they should think he did too much derogate trom the law, and render it alto- 
gether useless, he trom thence takes occasion to discourse of the design aud 
tendency of it, and to acquaint us for what purposes it was given. It might be 
asked, if that promise was sufficient for salvation, wherefore then serveth the 
law ? or why did God give the law by Moses? ‘To this he answers: 

First. That the law * was added because of transgressions,” ver. 19. It was 
not designed to disannul, the promise, and to establish a different way of 
justification from that which was settled by the promise; but it was added to 
it, annexed on purpose to be subservient to it, and it was so because of trans- 
gressions. he Israelites, though they were chosen to be God’s peculiar 
people, yet were sinners as well as others, and therefore the law was given to 
convince them of their sin and of their obnoxiousness to the Divine displeasure 
on the account of it; “for by the lawis the knowledge of sin,” Rom. iii. 20; and 
“the law entered that sin might abound,” Ztom. v. 20; and it was also intended 
to restrain them from the commission of sin, to put an awe upon their minds, and 
be a curb upen their lusts, that they should not run into that excess of riot 
which they were naturally inclined to; and yet at the same time it was 
designed to direct them unto the true and only way whereby sin was to be 
expiated, and wherein they might obtain the pardon of it, namely, through the 
death and sacrifice of Christ, which was the special use for which the law of 
sacrifices and purifications was given. 

And the apostle adds that the law was given for this purpose, “till the seed 

should come to whom the promise was made,” that is, either till Christ should 
come, the principal seed referred to in the promise, as he had before shewn, or 
till the gospel dispensation should take place, when Jews and Gentiles without 
distinction should, upon believing, become the seed of Abraham. ‘The law was 
added because of transgressions, till this fulness of time, or this complete dis- 
pensation, was come. But when the seed was come, and a fuller discovery of 
Divine grace in the promise was made, then the law, as given by Moses, was to 
cease; that covenant, being found faulty, was to give place to another and a 
better, Heb. viii. 7,8; and though the law, considered as the law of nature, is 
always in force, and_ still continues to be of use to convince men of sin, and to 
restrain them from it, yet we are no longer under the bondage and terror of 
that legal covenant. The law then was not intended to discover another way 
of justification different from that revealed by the promise, but only to lead 
men to see their need of the promise, by shewing them the sinfulness of sin, and 
to nor them to Christ, through whom alone they could be pardoned and 
justified. 
: And as a farther proof that the law was not designed to vacate the promise 
the apostle adds, that “it was ordained by angels in the hand of a mediator.” 
It was given to different persons, and in a different manner from the promise, 
and therefore for different purposes. The promise was made to Abraham and 
all his spiritual seed, including believers of all nations, even of the Gentiles as 
well as Jews; but the law was given to the Israelites as a peculiar people, and 
separated from the rest of the world. And whereas the promise was given 
immediately by God himself, the law was given by the ministry of angels, and 
the band of a mediator, and from hence it appeared that the law could not be 
designed to set aside the promise; for, ver. 20, “a mediator is not a mediator of 
one,” that is, of one party only; but God is one, that is, but one party in the 
promise or covenant made with Abraham; and therefore it is not to be sup- 
posed that, by a transaction which passed only between him and the nation of 
the Jews, he should make void a promise which he had long before made to 
Abraham and all his spiritual seed, whether Jews or Gentiles. This would 
not have been consistent with his wisdom, or with his truth and faithfulness, 
Moses was only a mediator between God and the Israelites, not between God 
and the spiritual seed of Abraham; and therefore the law that was given by 
him could not affect the promise made to them, much less be subversive of it. 

Secondly. The law was given to convince men of the necessity of a saviour. 
The apostle asks, ver. 21, as what some might be ready to object, “Is the law 
then against the promises of God?” do they really clash and interfere with 
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each other? or do you not set the covenant with Abraham and the law of | 
Moses at variance with one another. U hy D 
far from entertaining such a thought, nor could it be inferred from what he 
had said. ‘The law is by no means inconsistent with the promise, but subser- 
vient to it, as the design of it is to discover men’s transgressions, and to shew 
them the need they have of a better righteousness than that of the law. That 
consequence would much rather follow from their doctrine than from his; “for 
if there had been a law given that could have given life, verily righteousness 
should have been by the law,” and in that case the promise would have been 
superseded, and rendered useless; but that in our present state could not be, 
for “the Scripture hath concluded all under sin,” ver. 22; or declared that all, 
both Jew and Gentile, are in a state of guilt, and therefore unable to attain to 
righteousness and justification by the works of the law. That discovered their 
wounds, but could not afford them a remedy; it shewed that they were guilty, 
because it appointed sacrifices and purifications, which were manifestly in- 
sufficient to take away sin; and therefore the great design of it was “that the 
promise by faith of Jesus Christ might be given to them that believe;” that 
being convinced of their guilt, and the insufficiency of the law to effect a 
righteousness for them, they might be persuaded to believe on Christ, and so 
obtain the benefit of the promise. 

Thirdly. The law was designed for a schoolmaster to bring men to Christ, 
ver. 24. In the foregoing verse the apostle acquaints us with the state of the 
Jews under the Mosaic economy; that before faith came, or before Christ 
appeared, and the doctine of justification by faith in him was more fully dis- 
covered, they were “ kept under the law,” obliged on severe penalties to a strict 
observance of the various precepts of it; and at that time they were shut up, 
held under the terror and discipline of it as prisoners in a state of confinement; 
and the design of this was, that hereby they might be disposed more readily to 
embrace “ the faith which should afterwards be revealed,” or be persuaded to 
accept Christ when he came into the world, and to fall in with that better 
dispensation he was to introduce, whereby they were to be freed from that 
bondage and servitude, and brought into a state of greater light and liberty. 
Now in that state he tells them that the law was their schoolmaster to bring 
them to Christ, that they “might be justified by faith.” As it declared the 
mind and will of God concerning them, and at the same time denounced a curse 
aguinst them for every failure in their duty, so it was proper to convince them 
of their lost and undone condition in themselves, and to let them see the weak- 
ness and insufficiency of their own righteousness to recommend them to God; 
and as it obliged them to a variety of sacrifices, &c., which, though they coulc 
not of themselves take away sin, yet were typical of Christ, and of the great 
sacrifice which he was to offer up for the expiation of it, so it directed them 
(though in a more dark and obscure manner) to him, as their only relief and 
refuge. And thus it was their schoolmaster to instruct and govern them in 
their state of minority, or, as the word za:dayayos most properly signifies, their 
servant to lead and conduct them to Christ, (as children were wont to be led 
to school by those servants that had the care of them,) that they might be more 
fully instructed by him as their schoolmaster in the true way of justification and 
salvation, which is only by faith in him, and which he was appointed to give the 
fullest and clearest discoveries of. But lest it should be said, if the law was of 
this use and service under the Jewish, why may it not continue to be so under 
the Christian state too? the apostle adds, ver. 25, that ‘after faith is come,” 
and the gospel dispensation had taken place, under which Christ, and the way 
of pardon and life through faith in him, is set in the clearest light, ‘‘ we are no 
longer under a schoolmaster ;” we have no such need of the law to direct us to 
him as there was then. 

Thus the apostle acquaints us for what uses and purposes the law served; and 
from what he says concerning this matter we may observe, 1. The goodness of 
God to his people of old, in giving the law to them; for though in comparison of 
the gospel state it was a dispensation of darkness and terror, yet it furnished 
them with sufficient means and helps, both to direct them in their duty to God 
and to enconrage their hopes in him. 2. The great fault and folly of the Jews, 
in mistaking the design of the law, and abusing it toa very different purpose 
from that which God intended in the giving of it; for they expected to be Justified 
by the works of it, whereas it was never designed to be the rule of their justi- 
fication, but only a means of convincing them of their guilt, and of their need of 
a Saviour, and of directing them to Christ, and faith in him, as the only way of 
obtaining this privilege: see Z?om. ix. 3], 32; and ch. x. 3, 4. 3. The great 
advantage of the gospel state above the legal, under which we not only enjoy 
a clearer discovery of Divine grace and mercy than was afforded to the Jews of 
old, but are also freed from that state of bondage and terror under which they 
were held. Weare not now treated as children in a state of minority, but as 
sons grown up toa full age, who are admitted to greater freedoms, and instated 
in larger privileges, than they were. This the apostle enlarges upon in the 
following verses. For, having shewn for what intent the law was given, in the 
close of the chapter he acquaints us with our privilege by Christ, where he 
particularly declares, 

Ist. ‘That we “are the children of God by faith in Christ Jesus,” ver. 26. 
And here we may observe, First. The great and excellent privilege which, 
under the Gospel, real Christians enjoy. They are the children of God ; they 
are no longer accounted servants, but sons; they are not now kept at sucha 
distance, and under such restraints, as the Jews were, but are allowed a nearer 
and freer access to God than was granted to them; yea, they are admitted into 
the number, and havearight to all the privileges, of his children. Secondly. How 
they come to obtain this privilege; and thatis ‘ by faith in Christ Jesus. Having 
accepted him as their Lord and Saviour, and relying on him alone for justifica- 
tion and salvation, they are hereupon admitted into this happy relation to God 
and are entitled to the privileges of it; for, Jno. i. 12,‘ As many as received 
him, to them gave he power to become the sons of God, even to them that | 
believe on his name.” And this faith in Christ, whereby they became the chil- | 
dren of God, he acquaints us, ver. 27, was what they professed in baptism; for, | 
he adds, ‘‘ As many of you as have been baptized into Christ have put on Christ.” 
Having in baptism professed their faith in him, they were thereby devoted to 
him, and had, as it were, put on his livery, and declared themselves to be his | 
servants and disciples ; and, being thus become the members of Christ, they were 
through him owned and accounted as the children of God. Here note, Ist. 
That baptism is now the solemn rite of our admission into the Christian church, 
as circumcision was into that of the Jews. Our Lord Jesus appointed it to be | 
so in the commission he gave to his apostles, Mat. xxviii. 19, and accordingly it | 
was their practice to baptize those whom they had discipled to the Christian | 
faith. And perhaps the apostle might take notice of their baptism here, and of 
their becoming the children of God through faith in Christ professed therein, 
to obviate a farther objection, which the false teachers might be apt to urge in | 
favour of circumcision. ‘They might be ready to say, though it should be| 
allowed that the law as given at mount Sinai was abrogated by the coming of | 
Christ the promised seed, yet what reason was there that circumcision should | 
be set aside too, when that was given to Abraham together with the promise, 
and long before the giving of the law by Moses? But this difficulty is sufficiently 
removed when the apostle says, that they who are baptized into Christ have 
put on Christ; [it is a metaphor ead data) the garments which men put on to! 


To this he answers, God forbid; he was || 
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cover, adorn, and keep themselves warm;] for from thence it appears, that 
under the Gospel baptism comes in the room of circumcision, and that they 
who by baptism are devoted to Christ and do sincerly believe in him, are to all 
intents and purposes as much admitted into the privileges of the Christian state 
as the Jews were by circumcision into those of the legal, Phil. iii. 3; and there- 
fore there was no reason why the use of that should still be continued. Note, 
2nd. That in our baptism we put on Christ, therein we profess our discipleship 
to him, and are obliged to behave ourselves as his faithful servants. Being 
baptized into Christ we are baptized into his death; that, as he died and rose 
again, so, in conformity thereunto, we should die unto sin, and walk in newness 
of life, Rom. vi. 3,4, and it would be of great advantage to us did we oftener 
remember this. 

2nd. That this privilege of being the children of God, and of being by baptism 
devoted to Christ, is now enjoyed in common by all real Christians. The law 
indeed made a difference between Jew and Greek, giving the Jews on many 
accounts the pre-eminence; that also made a difference between bond and free, 
master and servant, and between male and female, the males being circumcised ; 
but it is not so now,—they all stand on the same level, and “ are all one in Christ 
Jesus.” As the one is not accepted on the account of any national or personal 
advantages he may enjoy above the other, so neither is the other rejected for 
the want of them; but all that sincerely believe on Christ, of what nation, or 
sex, or condition soever they be, are accepted of him, and become the children 
of God through faith in him. 

3rd. That being Christ’s, we are Abraham’s seed, “ and heirs according to the 
promise.” Their Judaizing teachers would make them believe that they must 
be circumcised and keep the law of Moses, or they could not be saved. No, says 
the apostle, there is no need of that; for “if ye be Christ’s,” if you sincerely be- 
lieve on him who is the promised seed, in whom all the nations of the earth 
were to be blessed, you ihacebs become the true seed of Abraham, the futher 
of the faithful, and as such “are heirs according to the promise,” and conse- 
quently are entitled to the great blessings and privileges of it. And therefore, 
upon the whole, since it appeared that justification was not to be attained by 
the works of the law, but only by faith in Christ, and that the law of Moses 
was a temporary institution, and was given for such purposes as were only sub- 
servient to, and not subversive of, the promise, and that now under the Gos el 
Christians enjoy much greater and better privileges than the Jews did under 
that dispensation, it must needs follow that they were very unreasonable and 
unwise in hearkening to those who at once endeavoured to deprive them of the 
truth and liberty of the Gospel. 


CHAPTER IY. 


The apostle in this chapter is still carrying on the same general design as in the former, 
namely, to recover these Christians from the impressions made upom them by the Judaiz- 
ing teachers, and to represent their weakness and folly in suffering themselves to be 
drawn away from the gospel doctrine of justification, and to be deprived of their free- 
dom from the bondage of the law of Moses. To this purpose he makes use of various 
considerations, such as, I. The great excellence of the gospel state above the legal, 
ver. 1—7. IL. The happy change that was made in them at their conversion, ver. 8—1]. 
III. The affection they had for him and his ministry, ver. 12—16. IV. The characters 
of the false teachers by whom they had been perverted, ver. 17, 18. V. The very tender 
affection he had for them, ver. 19, 20. V1. The history of Isaac and Ishmael, bya com- 
parison taken from which he illustrates the difference between such as rested in Christ 
and such as trusted in the law. And in all these, as he uses great plainness and faith- 
fulness with them, so he expresses the tenderest concern for them. 


og OW I say, That the heir, 


*)) as long as he is a child, dif- 


>, fereth nothing from a ser- 


appointed of the father. 3 
\% Even so we, when we were 


Sa under the elements of the 
world: 4 But when the fulness of the time was 
come, God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, 
made under the law, 5 To redeem them that were 
under the law, that we might receive the adoption 
of sons. 6 And because ye are sons, God hath 
sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your hearts, 
crying, Abba, Father. 7 Wherefore thou art no 
more a servant, but a son; and ifa son, then an heir 
of God through Christ. 


In this chapter the apostle deals plainly with those that hearkened to the 
Judaizing teachers, who cried up the law of Moses in competition with the 
Gospel of Christ, and endeavoured to bring them under the bondage of it; and 
to convince them of their folly, and to rectify their mistake therein, in these 
verses he prosecutes the comparison of a child under age, which he had touched 
upon in the foregoing chapter, and from thence shews what great advantages 
we have now under the Gospel above what they had under the law. And here, 

First. He acquaints us with the state of the Old Testament church. It was 
like a child under age, and it was used accordingly, being kept in a state of 
darkness and bondage, in comparison of that greater light and liberty which 
we enjoy under the Gospel. That was indeed a dispensation of grace, and yet 
it was comparatively a dispensation of darkness; for as the heir in his minority 
is “under tutors and governors till the time appointed of his Father,” by 
whom he is educated and instructed in those things which at present he knows 
little of the meaning of, though afterwards they are likely to be of great use to 
him, so it was with the Old Testament church, the Mosaic economy which — 
they were under was what they could not fully understand the meaning of; 
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for, as the apostle says, 2 Cor. iii. 13, “ They could not stedfastly look to the 
end of that which was abolished.” But to the church, when grown up to 
maturity in gospel days, it becomes of great use. 
tion of darkness, so of bondage too; for “they were in bondage under the ele- 


ments of the world,” being tied to a great number of burthensome rites and | 


observances, by which, as by a kind of first rudiments, they were taught and 
instructed, and whereby they were kept in a state of subjection, like a child 
under tutors and governors. The church then lay more under the character of 
aservant, being obliged to do every thing according to the command of God, 
without being fully acquainted with the reason of it; but the service under the 
Gospel appears to be more reasonable than that was. The time appointed of 
the Father being come, when the church was to arrive at its full age, now that 
darkness and bondage under which it before lay is removed, and we are under 
a dispensation of greater light and liberty. 

Secondly. He acquaints us with the much happier state of Christians under 
the gospel dispensation ; ver. 4—7, ‘“ When the fulness of time was come,” the 
time appointed of the Father, when he would put an end to the legal dispensa- 
tion, and set up another and a better in the room of it, he “sent forth his 
Son,” &c. The person who was employed to introduce this new dispensation 
was no other than the Son of God himself, the only begotten of the Father, 
who, as he had been prophesied of and promised from the foundation of the 
world, so in due time was manifested for this purpose. He, in pursuance of the 

reat design he had undertaken, submitted to be “ made of a woman,” there is 

is incarnation; and to be “made under the law,” there is his subjection. He 
who was truly God, yet for our sakes became man; and he was Lord of all yet 
consented to come into a state of subjection, and to take upon him the form of 
a servant; and one great end of all this was ‘“‘ to redeem them that were under 
the law,” to save us from that intolerable yoke, and to appoint gospel ordi- 
nances more rational and easy. 

{l. Jesus Christ had a being and subsistence before his incarnation, he was 
even from all eternity truly God, Pr. viii. 23, for he is “sent forth” before “he 
was made of a woman.” 2. The Father cannot but accept the obedience of 
Christ in the name of those for whom it is offered, and who do lay hold upon it 

y faith; seeing Christ did not come of himself, but was sent by the Father to 

ay, in obedience to the law, that he might redeem those that were under the 
aw; for “ God sent his Son,” to wit, not by dispatching him from one place to 
another, (for the Son, being God, is present in all places, and can be absent 
from none,) but by making him appear invested with the human nature, which 
before he was not. 3. Jesus Christ is God’s Son in a way proper to himself 
alone, as being his only Son by nature, Jno. i. 14; the eternally begotten Son of 
the Father, Ps. ii. 7; and the express image of the Father’s glory, Heb. i. 3; for 
it is of him he speaketh while he saith, ‘God sent his Son.” 4. Tt behioved our 
Mediator to be true man, God's unchangeable justice so requiring, that the 
same nature which sinned should also suffer for sin; for he “ was made of a 
woman.” 5, Christ’s human nature was miraculously formed by the Holy 
Ghost in the womb of a virgin without the company of any man; whence it 
followeth that he was free from the guilt of Adam’s first sin, and consequently 
of original sin, which descendeth from Adam unto all his posterity, who come of 
him by ordinary generation, Gen. v.3; but Christ did not so come of him, for 
he “ was made of a woman,” and not begotten by a man, Mat. i.18. 6. The body 
of Christ was not created in heaven, and conveyed to the womb of the virgin, 
and from her to the world, without taking of its substance from her, as water 
is conveyed through a conduit, but it was framed in the virgin and of her sub- 
stance; for “he was made of a woman.” 7. Though there be two natures in 
Christ, as being both God and man, yet he is but one person; for the same Son 
who was sent by the Father is “made of a woman.” 8. By virtue of this per- 
sonal union of the two natures in Christ, those things which are only verified in 
the one nature are attributed unto and spoken of the whole person; for to be 
made of a woman (which agreeth only to the human nature) is ascribed to the 
person of the Son: ‘‘ God sent forth his Son, made of a woman.”] 

He had indeed something more and greater in his view in coming into the 
world than merely to deliver us from the bondage of the ceremonial law ; for 
he came into our nature, and consented to suffer and die for us, that hereby he 
might redeem us from the wrath of God, and from the curse of the moral law, 
which, as sinners, we all lay under. But that was one end of it, and a mercy 
reserved to be bestowed at the time of his manifestation; then the more ser- 
vile state of the church was to come to a period, and a better to succeed in the 
place of it; for he was sent to redeem us, “ that we might receive the adoption 
of sons,” that we might no longer be accounted and treated as servants, but as 
sons grown up to maturity, who are allowed greater freedoms and admitted to 
larger privileges than while they were under tutors and governors. ‘This, the 
course of the apostle’s argument leads us to take notice of as one thing intended 
by this expression, though no doubt it may also be understood as signifying 
that gracious adoption which the Gospel so often speaks of as the privilege of 
those who believe in Christ. Israel was God’s son, his firstborn, Rom. ix. 4; 
but now, under the Gospel, particular believers receive the adoption; and, as 
an earnest and evidence of it, they have together therewith the spirit of adop- 
tion, putting them upon the duty of prayer, and enabling them in prayer to eye 
God as a father ; for, as it follows, ver. 6, “ Because ye are sons, God hath sent 
forth the Spirit of his Son into your hearts, crying, Abba, Father.” 

1. The Spirit here spoken of is not a naked quality, or operation and work 
only, but a person subsisting of himself, as appeareth from this, that he is said 
to be sent forth, which agreeth only to persons; “ God hath sent forth the 
Spirit of his Son.” 2. He is a Divine person, and no mere creature; for he 
dwelleth in the hearts of all believers, which can be said of no person but God; 
© God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your hearts.” 3. Whoever have 
this high dignity of adoption conferred upon them, must also have the Spirit of 
God given to reside, not in their brain only, to fill them with the gifts of know- 
ledge, as he may be in hypocrites, Maé. vii. 22, but in their hearts also, by 
making a gracious change there, /ph. iv. 23, to be diffused from thence, as from 
the first principle of life, Pr. iv. 23, through all the faculties of the soul, and 
members of the body, 1 Zhes. v. 23; for, saith he, “ Because ye are sons, he hath 
sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your hearts.”] : pn 

And hereupon, ver. 7, the apostle concludes this argument, by adding, ‘‘ Where- 
fore thou art no more a servant but a son; and if a son, then an heir of God 
through Christ;” that is, now under the Rete state we are no longer under 
the servitude of the law, but upon our believing in Christ become the sons of 
God; we are thereupon accepted of him, and adopted by him; and, being the 
sons, we are also heirs of God, and are entitled to the heavenly inheritance, as 
he also reasons, Rom. viii. 17. And therefore it must needs be the greatest 
weakness and folly to turn back to the law, and to seek justification by the 
works of it. From what the apostle says in these verses, we may observe, 

1. The wonders of Diyine love and mercy towards us, particularly of God 
the Father in sending his Son into the world to redeem and save us; of the Son 
of God in submitting so low, and suffering so much for us, in pursuance of that 
design; and of the Holy Spirit in condescending to dwell in the hearts of 
believers for such gracious purposes. ; pe , 

2. The great and invaluable advantages which Christians enjoy under the 
Gospel; tor, Ist, We “receive the ba da of sons.” Whence note, That it is 
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And as that was a dispensa- || 
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the great privilege which believers have through Christ that they are adopted 
children of the God of heaven. We, who by nature are children of wrath and 
disobedience, are become by grace children of love. 2nd. We receive “the 
spirit of adoption.” Note, First. That all that have the privilege of adoption 
have the spirit of adoption; all that are received into the number partake of 
the nature of the children of God, for he will have all his children to resemble 
him. Secondly. That the spirit of adoption is always the spirit of prayer, and 
it is our duty in prayer to eye God asa Father. Christ hath taught us in prayer 
to eye God as our Father in heaven. Thirdly. If we are his sons, then his 
heirs, It is not so among men, with whom the eldest son is heir. But all 
God’s children are heirs; they that have the nature of sons shall have the 
inheritance of sons. 

[Paul has Christ ever in his mouth; he cannot forget him: for he foresaw 
that nothing would be less known in the world, even among those who would 
profess themselves to be Christians, than Christ and his Gospel. Hence he 
perpetually refers to him and places him before our eyes. And as often as 
he speaks of grace, righteousness, promise, filiation and heirship, he is ever 
wont to add, ‘in’ or ‘through Christ,’ hereby alluding indirectly to law, as 
though he said, ‘These things come not to us by the law or its work, (much 
less by our own strength or the works of human traditions,) but by Christ 
alone.’—Luther.] 


8 Howbeit then, when ye knew not God, ye did 
service unto them which by nature are no gods. 9 
But now, after that ye have known God, or rather 
are known of God, how turn ye again to the weak 
and begegarly elements, whereunto ye desire again to 
be in bondage? 10 Ye observe days, and months, 
and times, and years. 11 I am afraid of you, lest 
I have bestowed upon you labour in vain, 


In these verses the apostle puts them in mind of what they were before their 
conversion to the faith of Christ, and what a blessed change their conversion 
had made upon them, and from thence endeavours to convince them of their 
great weakness in hearkening to those that would bring them under the bond- 
age of the law of Moses. 

First. He reminds them of their past state and behaviour, and what they 
were before the Gospel was preached to them. Then they knew not God, 
they were grossly ignorant of the true God, and the way wherein he is to be 
worshipped. And at that time they were under the worst of slaveries, for 
“they did service to them which by nature were no gods ;” they were employed 
in a great number of superstitious and idolatrous services to those who, though 
they were accounted gods, yet were really no gods, but mere creatures, and 
perhaps of their own making, and therefore were utterly unable to hear and 
help them. Note, 1. That those who are ignorant of the true God cannot 
but be inclined to false gods. They who forsook the God that made the world, 
rather than be without gods, worshipped such as they themselves made. 
2. That religious worship is due to none but to him who is by nature God; for 
when the apostle blames the doing service to such as by nature were no gods, 
he plainly shews that he only who is by nature God is the proper object of our 
religious worship. 

Secondly. He calls upon them to consider the happy change that was made in 
them by the preaching of the Gospel among them. Now they had known God 
they were brought to the knowledge of the true God and of his Son Jesus 
Christ, whereby they were recovered out of that ignorance and bondage under 
which they before lay, or rather were known of God. This happy change in 
their state, whereby they were turned from idols to the living God, and through 
Christ had received the adoption of sons, was not owing to themselves, but to 
him. It was the effect of his free and rich grace towards them, and as such 
they ought to account it; and therefore hereby they were laid under the greater 
obligation to adhere to the liberty wherewith he had made them free. Note, 
That all our acquaintance with God begins with him; we know him, because 
we are known of him. ‘ 

Thirdly. From hence he infers the unreasonableness and madness of their 
suffering themselves to be brought again into a state of bondage. He speaks of 
it with surprise and deep concern of mind, that such as they should do so; 
“ How turn ye again,” &e., saith he, ver. 9; how is it that you, who have been 
taught to worship God in the gospel way, should now be persuaded to comply 
with the ceremonial way of worship? that you, who have been acquainted with 
a dispensation of light, liberty, and love, as that of the Gospel is, should now 
submit to a dispensation of darkness, and bondage, and terror, as that of the 
law is? This they had the less reasen for, since they had never been under the 
law of Moses, as the Jews had been, and therefore on this account they were 
more inexcusable than the Jews themselves, who might be supposed to have 
some fondness for that which had been of so long standing among them. 
Besides, what they suffered themselves to be brought into bondage to were 
but weak and beggarly elements, such things as had no power in them to 
cleanse the soul, or to afford any solid satisfaction to the mind, and which were 
only designed for that state of pupilage under which the church had been, but 
which was now come to a period; and therefore their wickedness and folly were 
the more aggravated in submitting to them, and in symbolizing with the Jews 
in observing their various festivals, here signified by “days, and months, and 
times, and years.” Here note, 1. That it is possible for those who have made 
great professions of religion to be afterwards drawn into very great defections 
from the purity and simplicity of it, for this was the case of these Christians. 
2. That the more mercy God has shewn to any in bringing them into an 
acquaintance with the Gospel, and the liberties and privileges of it, the greater 
is their sin and folly in suffering themselves to be deprived of them; for this 
the apostle lays a special stress upon, that after they had known God, or 
rather were known of him, they desired to be in bondage under the weak and 
beggarly elements of the law. ; ‘ te 

Fourthly. Hereupon he expresses his fears concerning them; “ Lest Ihave 
bestowed upon you labour in vain.”. He had been at a great deal of pains 
about them in preaching the Gospel to them, and endeavouring to confirm 
them in the faith and liberty of it; but now they were giving up these, and 
thereby rendering his labour among them fruitless and ineffectual, and this he 
could not but be deeply affected with the thoughts of. Note, 1. That a great 
deal of the labour of faithful ministers is labour in vain, and that when it is 
so it cannot but be a great grief to those who desire the salvation of souls. 
Note, 2. That the labour of ministers is in vain upon those that’ begin in the 
Spirit and end in the flesh, who, though they seem to set out well, yet afterwards 
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turn aside from the way of the Gospel. Note, 3. That those will have a great 
deal to answer for upon whom the faithful ministers of Jesus Christ bestow 


labour in vain. 

12 Brethren, I beseech you, be as I am; for I 
am as ye are: ye have not injured me at all. 13 
Ye know how through infirmity of the flesh I 
preached the gospel unto you at the first. 14 And 
my temptation which was in my flesh ye despised 
not, nor rejected; but received me as an angel of 
God, even as Christ Jesus. 15 Where is then the 
blessedness ye spake of? for I bear you record, 
that, if it had been possible, ye would have plucked 
out your own eyes, and have giventhem to me. 16 
Am [ therefore become your enemy, because [I tell 
you the truth ? 


That these Christians might be the more ashamed of their defection from the 
truth of the Gospel which Paul had preached to them, he here reminds them 
of the great affection they formerly had for him and his ministry, and puts 
them upon considering how very unsuitable their present behaviour was to 
what they then professed. And here we may observe, 

First. How affectionately he addresses himself to them. He styles them 
brethren, though he knew their hearts were in a great measure alienated from 
him. He desires that all resentments might be laid aside, and that they would 
bear the same temper of mind towards him which he did to them; he would 
have them to be as he was, for he was as they were; and moreover tells them 
that they had not injured him at all. He had no quarrel with them upon his 
own account; though in blaming their conduct he had expressed himself with 
some warmth and concern of mind, yet he assures them that was not owing to 
any sense of personal injury or affront, as they might be ready to think, but 
proceeded wholly from a zeal for the truth and purity of the Gospel, and their 
welfare and happiness. Thus he endeavours to mollify their spirits towards 
him, that so they might be the better disposed to receive the admonitions he 
was giving them; and hereby teaches us that in our reproying others we should 
take care to convince them that our reproofs do not proceed from any private 
pique or resentment, but from a sincere regard to the honour of God and reli- 
gion, and their truest welfare; for then they are like to be most successful 
when they appear to be most disinterested. 

Secondly. How he magnifies their former affection to him, that hereby they 
might be the more ashamed of their present behaviour towards him. ‘To this 
purpose, 1. He puts them in mind of the difficulty under which he laboured 
when he first came among them. “ Ye know,” (says he,) “how through infirmity 
of the flesh I preached the Gospel unto you at the first.” What this “infir- 
mity of the flesh” was, which in the following words he expresses by his 
temptation that was in his flesh, though no doubt it was well known to those 
Christians to whom he wrote, yet now we can haye no certain knowledge of 
it. Some take it to have been the persecutions which he suffered for the 
Gospel’s sake, others to have been something in his person or manner of 
speaking which might render his ministry less grateful and acceptable, re- 
ferring to 2 Cor. x. 10, and to ch. xii. 7—10. But whatever it was it seems it 
made no impression on them to his disadvantage; for, 2. He takes notice 
that, notwithstanding this his infirmity, which might possibly lessen him in 
the esteem of some others, yet they did not despise or reject him on the 
account of it, but, on the contrary, received him “as an angel of God, even 
as Christ Jesus;” they shewed a great deal of respect to him; he was a 
welcome messenger to them, even as though an angel of God, or Jesus Christ 
himself, had preached to them. Yea, so great was their esteem of him, that, 
if it would have been any advantage to him, they could have plucked out their 
own eyes and have given them to him. Note, How uncertain the respects of 
people are, how apt they are to change their minds, and how easily they are 
drawn into a contempt of those for whom they once had the greatest esteem 
and affection, so that they are ready to pluck out the eyes of those for whom 
they would before have plucked out their own! We should therefore labour 
ae accepted of God, “for it is a small thing to be judged of man’s judgment,” 
1 Cor, iv. 3. 

Thirdly. How earnestly he expostulates with them hereupon. “ Where is 
then,” says he, “the blessedness ye spake of?” As if he had said, Time was 
when you expressed the greatest Joy and satisfaction in the glad tidings of the 
Gospel, and were very forward in pouring out your blessings upon me as the 
publisher of them; whence is it that you are now so much altered, that you 
have so little relish of them or respect for me? You once thought yourselves 
happy in receiving the Gospel; have you now any reason to think otherwise? 
Note, Those that have left their first love would do well to consider where is 
now the blessedness they once spake of ; what is become of that pleasure they 
used to take in communion with God, and in the company of his servants. 
And, the more to impress upon them a just shame of their present conduct, he 
again asks, ver. 16, Am I become your enemy, because I tell you the truth?” 
How is it that I, who was heretofore your favourite, am now accounted your 
enemy? Can you pretend any other reason for it than that I have told you the 
truth) endeavoured to acquaint you with, and to confirm you in, the truth of 
the Gospel? and if not, how unreasonable must your disaffection be. Note, 
1. That it is no uncommon thing for men to account those their enemies who 
are really their best friends; for so to be sure those are, whether ministers or 
others, who tell them the truth, and deal freely and faithfully with them in 
matters relating to their eternal salvation, as the apostle now did with these 
Christians. 2. That ministers may sometimes create enemies to themselves by 
the faithful discharge of their duty; for this was the case of Paul,—he was 
accounted their enemy for telling them the truth. 3. That yet ministers must 
not forbear speaking the truth for fear of offending others, and drawing their 
displeasure upon them. And, 4. That they may be easy in their own minds 
when they are conscious to themselves that, if others are become their enemies, 
it is only for telling them the truth. 


17 They zealously affect you, but not well; yea, 


they would exclude you, that ye might affect them. 
820 
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18 But 7 zs good to be zealously affected always in 


a good thing, and not only when I am present with 


you. 


The apostle is still carrying on the same design as in the foregoing verses, 
which was to convince the Galatians of their sin and folly in departing from the 
truth of the Gospel; and having just before been expostulating with them 
about the change of their behaviour towards him who endeavoured to establish 
them in it, he here gives them the character of those false teachers who made it 
their business to draw them away from it, which, if they would attend to, they 
might soon see how little reason they had to hearken to them. Whatever 
apprehensions they might have of them, he tells them they were designing 
men, who were aiming to set up themselves, and who, under their specious 
pretences, were more consulting their own interest than theirs. “ They zeal- 
ously affect you,” says he; they shew a mighty respect for you, and pretend a 
great deal of affection to you, “but not well;” they do it not with any good 
design, they are not sincere and upright in it, for “they would exclude you, 
that you might affect them.” That which they are chiefly aiming at is, to 
engage your affections to them, and in order to this they are doing all they can 
to draw off your affections from me and from the truth, that so they may en- 
gross youto themselves. “This, he assures them, was their design, and there- 
fore they must needs be very unwise in hearkening to them. Note, 1. That 
there may appear to be a great deal of zeal where yet there is but little truth 
and sincerity. 2. That it is the usual way of seducers to insinuate themselves 
into people’s affections, and by that means to draw them into their opinions. 
3. That, whatever pretences such may make, they have usually more regard to 
their own interest than that of others, and will not stick at ruining the reputa- 
tion of others, if by that means they can raise their own. On this occasion the 
apostle gives us that excellent rule which we have ver. 18, “It is good to be 
zealously affected always in a good thing.” What our translation renders, “in 
a good thing,” some choose to render, ‘to a good man,’ and so consider the 
apostle as pointing to himself; and this sense they think is favoured both by the 
preceding context and also by the words immediately following, “and not 
only when I am present with you;” which may be as if he had said, Time was 
when you were zealously affected towards me; you once took me for a good 
man, and have now no reason to think otherwise of me: sure, then, it would 
become you to shew the same regard to me, now that Lam absent from you, 
which you did when I was present with you. But if we adhere to. our own 
translation, the apostle here furnishes us with a very good rule to direct and 
regulate us in the exercise of our zeal; and there are two things which to this 
purpose he more especially recommends to us. Ist. That it be exercised only 
upon that which is good; for zeal is then only good when it is in a good thing. 
They who are zealously affected to that which is eyil will thereby only do so 
much the more hurt. And, 2nd. ‘That herein it be constant and steady. It is 
good to be zealous always in a good thing, not for a time only, or now and then, 
hike the heat of an ague fit, but, like the natural heat of the body, constant. 
And happy would it be for the church of Christ if this rule was better observed 
among Christians. 


19 My little children, of whom I travail in birth 
again until Christ be formed inyou, 20 I desire to 
be present with you now, and to change my voice ; 
for | stand in doubt of you. 


That the apostle might the better dispose these Christians to bear with 
him in the reproofs which he was obliged to give them, he here expresses his 
great affection to them, and the very tender concern he had for their wel- 
fare. He was not like them, one thing when among them and another when 
absent from them; their disaffection to him had not removed his affection 
from them, but he still bore the same respect to them which he had formerly 
done. Nor was he like their false teachers, who pretended a great deal of 
affection to them, when at the same time they were only consulting their own 
interest; but he had a sincere concern for their truest advantage; he sought 
not theirs, but them. ‘They were too ready to account him their enemy, but he 
assures them that he was their friend; nay, not only so, but that he had the 
bowels of a parent towards them. He calls them his children, as he justly 
might, since he had been the instrument of their conversion to the Christian 
faith; yea, he styles them his “little children,’ which, as it denotes a greater 
degree of tenderness and affection to them, so it may possibly have a respect to 
their present behaviour, whereby they shewed themselves too like little echil- 
dren, who are easily wrought upon by the arts and insinuations of others. He 
expresses his concern for them, and earnest desire of their welfare and soul- 
prosperity, by the pangs of a travailing woman; he travailed in birth for them: 
and the great thing that he was in so much pain about, and which he was so 
earnestly desirous of, was not so much that they might aftect him, as that Christ 
might be formed in them; that they might become Christians indeed, and be 
more confirmed and established in the faith of the Gospel; from whence we 
may note, 1. The very tender affection which faithful ministers bear towards 
those among whom they are employed; it is like that of the most affectionate 
parents to their little children. 2. That the chief thing they are longing, and 
even travailing in birth for, on their account, is, that Christ may be formed in 
them; not so much that they may gain their affections, much less that they may 
make a prey of them, but that they may be renewed in the spirit of their minds, 
wrought into the image of Christ, and more fully settled and confirmed in the 
Christian faith and life. And how unreasonably must those people act who 
suffer themselves to be prevailed upon to desert or dislike such ministers, 
3. That Christ is not fully formed in men till they are brought off from trusting 
in their own righteousness, and made to rely only upon him and his righte- 
ousness. 

As a farther evidence of the affection and concern which the apostle had 
for these Christians, he adds, ver. 20, that he desired to be then present with 
them; he would be glad of an opportunity of being among them and conversing 
with them, and that thereupon he might find occasion to change his voice 
towards them, for at present he stood in doubt of them ; he knew not well what 
to think of them. He was not so fully acquainted with their state as to know 
how to accommodate himself to them; he was full of fears and jealousies con- 
cerning them, which was the reason of his writing to them in such a manner as 
he had done. But he would be glad to find that matters were better with 
them than he feared, and that he might have occasion to speak them fair, 
instead of thus reproving and chiding them. ~-Note, , e ’ 

Ist. That though ministers too often find it necessary to reprove those they 
have to do with, yet this is no grateful work to them. - 
there was no occasion for it, and are always glad when they can see reason to 
change their yoice towards them. ; 


hey had much rather ~ j 


, 
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f2nd. Though a minister may sometimes have reason to doubt what way to 
take with a people in order to their gaining, and be nota little perplexed lest 
there be not success answerable to his pains, yet he is not to give over, but 
must go on doing what is likeliest, and depending upon God for success. So 
doth Paul here; for though he stood in doubt of them, or was perplexed for 
them, yet he sendeth this epistle to them.] 

21 Tell me, ye that desire to be under the law, 
do ye not hear the law? 22 For it is written, that 
Abraham had two sons, the one by a bondmaid, the 
other by a freewoman. 23 But he who was of the 
bondwoman was born after the flesh; but he of the 
freewoman was by promise. 24 Which things are 
an allegory: for these are the two covenants; the 
one from the mount Sinai, which gendereth to bond- 
age, which is Agar. 25 For this Agar is mount 
Sinai in Arabia, and answereth to Jerusalem which 
now is, and is in bondage with her children. 26 
But Jerusalem which is above is free, which is the 
mother of us all. 27 For it is written, Rejoice, thou 
barren that bearest not; break forth and ery, thou 
that travailest not: for the desolate hath many more 
children than she which hath an husband. 28 Now 
we, brethren, as Isaac was, are the children of pro- 
mise. 29 But as then he that was born after the 
flesh persecuted him that was born after the Spirit, 
even so zt ts now. 30 Nevertheless what saith the 
scripture ? Cast out the bondwoman and her son : 
for the son of the bondwoman shall not be heir with 
the son of the freewoman. 31 So then, brethren, 
we are not children of the bondwoman, but of the 


free. 


In these verses the apostle illustrates the difference between believers that 
rested in Christ only, and those Judaizers that trusted in the law, by a com- 
parison taken from the story of Isaac and Ishmael. ‘This he introduces in such 
a manner as was proper to strike and impress their minds, and to convince 
them of their great weakness in departing from the truth, and suffering them- 
selves to be deprived of the liberty of the Gospel. “ ‘Tell me,” says he, “ve 
that desire to be under the law, do ye not hear the law?” He takes it for 

ranted that they did hear the law, for among the Jews it was wont to be read 
in their public assemblies every sabbath day; and since they were so very fond 
of being under it, he would have them duly to consider what is written therein, 
referring to what is recorded Gen. xvi.; xxi., which if they would do, they 
might soon see how little reason they had for it. And here, awa : 

First. He sets before them the history itself, ver. 22, 23, “For it is written 
that Abraham had two sons,” &c., where he represents the different state and 
condition of these two sons of Abraham, that the one, namely, Ishmael, *‘ was 
by a bondmaid ;” and the other, namely, Isaac, “by a free woman ;” and that 


whereas the former “ was born after the flesh,” or by the ordinary course of’ 


nature, the other “was by promise,” when in the course of nature there was 
no reason to expect that Sarah should have a son. i A 

Secondly. He acquaints them with the meaning and design of this history, or 
the use which he intended to make of it, ver. 24—27. ‘‘‘These things,” says he, 
“are an allegory,” wherein, besides the literal and historical sense of the words, 
the Spirit of God might design to signify something farther to us, and that was, 
that these two, namely, Agar and Sarah, “are the two covenants,” or were 
intended to typify and prefigure the two different dispensations of the cove 
nant. The former, namely, Agar, represented that which was given from 
mount Sinai, and which gendereth to bondage, which, though it was a dispen- 
sation of grace, yet in comparison of the Gospel state was a dispensation of 
bondage, and became more so to the Jews, through their mistake of the design 
of it, and expecting to be justified by the works of it. ‘ For this Agar is mount 
Sinai in Arabia,” (mount Sinai was then called Agar by the Arabians,) “and it 
answereth to Jerusalem which now is, and is in bondage with her children,” 
that is, it justly represents the present state of the Jews, who, continuing in 
their infidelity, and adhering to that covenant, are still in bondage with their 
children. But the other, namely, Sarah, was intended to prefigure * Jerusalem 
which is above,” or the state of Christians under the new and better dispen- 


sation of the covenant, which is free both from the curse of the moral and the | 


_ bondage of the ceremonial law, and ‘“‘is the mother of us all,” a state into which 
all, both Jews and Gentiles, are admitted, upon their believing in Christ. And 
to this greater freedom and enlargement of the church under the gospel dis- 
pensation, which was typified by Sarah, the mother of the promised seed, the 
apostle refers that of the prophet, Jsa. liv. 1, : 
thou barren that bearest not, break forth and cry, thou that trayailest, not; 
for the desolate hath many more children than she which hath a husband. 

Thirdly. He applies the history thus explained to the present case; ver. 28, 
“ Now we, brethren,” says he, “as Isaac was, are the children of the promise. 
We Christians, who have accepted Christ, and rely upon him, and look for 
justification and salvation by him alone, as hereby we become the spiritual, 
though we are not the natural seed of Ab L ‘ : 
mised inheritance, and interested in the blessings of it. But lest these Chris- 
tians should be stumbled at the opposition they might meet with from the 

ews, who were so tenacious of their law as to be ready to persecute those 
that would not submit to it, he tells them that this was no more than what 
was pointed to in the type; for “as then he that was born after the flesh perse- 


where it is written, “ Rejoice, | 


raham, so we are entitled to the pro- | 
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cuted him that was born after the Spirit,” they must expect it would be so 
now. But for their comfort in this case he desires them to consider what the 
Scripture saith, namely, Gen. xxi. 10, “ Cast out the bondwoman and her son, 
for the son of the bondwoman shall not be heir with the son of the free 
woman.” Though the Judaizers should persecute and hate them, yet the issue 
would be that Judaism would sink, and wither, and perish, but true Christi- 
anity should flourish and last for ever. And then, as a general inference from 
the whole, or the sum of what he had said, he concludes, ver. 31, *So then, 
brethren, we are not children of the bondwoman, but of the free.” 


CHAPTER VY. 


In this chapter the apostle comes to make application of his foregoing discourse: he 
begins it with a general caution or exhortation, ver. 1, which he afterwards enforces 
by several considerations from ver. 2—12. He then presses them to serious practical 
godliness, which would be the best antidote against the snares of their false teachers 
particularly, I. That they should not strive with one another, ver. 13—15. II. That 
they would strive against sin; where he shews, 1. That there is in every one a struggle 
between flesh and spirit, ver. 17; 2. That it is our duty and interest in this struggle to 
side with the better part, ver. 16,18; 3. He instances the works of the flesh, which 
must be watched against and mortified, and the fruits of the Spirit, which must be 
brought forth and cherished; and shews of what importance it is that they be so 
ver. 19—24. And then concludes the chapter with a caution against pride and envy. , 


TAND fast therefore in the 
liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made us free, and be not en- 
, tangled again with the yoke 
AWN of bondage. 2 Behold, I 
» fee Paul say unto you, that if ye 


VA)Z be circumcised, Christ shall 
profit you nothing. 38 For 
{ testify again to every man 
that is circumcised, that he 
is a debtor to do the whole law. 4 Christ is become 
of no effect unto you, whosoever of you are justified 
by the law; ye are fallen from grace. 5 For we 
through the Spirit wait for the hope of righteousness 


by faith. - 


6 For in Jesus Christ neither circumcision 
availeth any thing, nor uncircumcision; but faith 
which worketh by love. 7 Ye did run well; who 
did hinder you that ye should not obey the truth ? 
8 This persuasion cometh not of him that calleth 
you. 9 A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump. 
10 I have confidence in you through the Lord, that 
ye will be none otherwise minded: but he that trou- 
bleth you shall bear his judgment, whosoever he be. 
11 And I, brethren, if I yet preach circumcision, 
why do I yet suffer persecution? then is the offence 
of the cross ceased. 12 I would they were even cut 
off which trouble you. 


In the former part of this chapter the apostle cautions the Galatians to take 
heed of the Judaizing teachers, who endeavoured to bring them back under the 
bondage of the law. He had been arguing against them before, and had largely 
shewn how contrary the principles and spirit of those teachers were to the 
spirit of the Gospel; and now this is, as it were, the general inference or appli- 
cation of all that discourse. Since it appeared, by what had been said, that we 
could only be justified by faith in Jesus Christ, and not by the righteousness of 
the law, and that the law of Moses was no longer in force, nor Christians under 
any obligation to submit to it, therefore he would have them to stand fast “in 
the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free, and not to be entangled again 
with the yoke of bondage.” Here observe, 1. That under the Gospel we are 
enfranchised, we are brought into a state of liberty, wherein we are freed from 
the yoke of the ceremonial law, and from the curse of the moral law; so that 
we are no longer tied to the observation of the one, nor tied up to the rigour of 
the other, which curses every one that continues not in all things written therein 
to do them, ch. iii. 10. 2. That we owe this liberty to Jesus Christ. It is he 
who has made us free; by his merits he has satistied the demands of the broken 
law, and by his authority as a king he has discharged us from the obligation of 
those carnal ordinances which were imposed on the Jews. And, 3. That it is 
therefore our duty to stand fast in this liberty; that is, constantly and faithfully 
to adhere to the Gospel and to the liberty of it, and that we do not suffer our- 
selves upon any considerations to “be entangled again with the yoke of bond- 
age,” or persuaded to return back to the law of Moses. This is the general 
caution or exhortation, which in the following verses the apostle enforces by 
several reasons or arguments. As, 

First. That their submitting to circumcision, and depending on the works 
of the law for righteousness, was an implicit contradiction of their faith as 
Christians, and a forfeiture of all theie advantages by Jesus Christ, ver. 2—4. 
And here we may observe, 

1, With what solemnity the apostle asserts and declares this; “Behold I Paul 
say unto you,” ver. 2, and he repeats it, ver. 3, “I testify unto you;” as if he had 
said, | who have proved myself an apostle of Christ, and to have received my 
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authority and instructions from him, do declare, and am ready to pawn my 
credit and reputation upon it, “that if you be circumcised Christ, shall profit 
you nothing,” &c. Wherein he shews that what he was now saying was not 
only a matter of great importance, but what might be most assuredly depended 
en. He was so far from being a preacher of circumcision, as some might report 
him to be, that he looked upon it as a matter of the greatest consequence that 
they did not submit to it. i 

4. What it is which he so solemnly and with so much assurance declares. It 
is, that if they were circumcised Christ would profit them nothing, &c. We 
are not to suppose that it is mere circumcision which the apostle is here a bgares 
of, or that it was his design to say that none who are circumcised could have 
any benefit by Christ, for all the Old Testament saints had been circumcised, 
and he himself had consented to the circumcising of Timothy; but he is to be 
understood as speaking of cireumcision in the sense in which the Judaizin 
teachers did impose it, who taught “ that exoont they were circumcised, an: 
kept the law of Moses, they could not be saved,” Acts xv. 1. And that this is 
his meaning appears from yer. 4, where he expresses the same thing by their 
being “justified by the law,” or seeking justification by the works of it. Now, 
in this case, if they submitted to circumcision ir this sense, he declares that 
Christ would profit them nothing; that they were debtors to do the whole law, 
that Christ was become of none effect to them, and that they were fallen from 
grace. From all which expressions it appears that thereby they renounced that 
way of justification which God had established; yea, that they laid themselves 
under an impossibility of being justified in his sight, for they became debtors to 
do the whole law, which required such an obedience as they were not capable 
of performing, and denounced a curse against those that failed in it, and there- 
fore condemned, but could not justify them; and, consequently, that, having 
thus revolted from Christ, and built their hopes upon the law, Christ would 
profit them nothing, nor be of any effect to them. ‘hus, as by being circum- 
cised they renounced their Christianity, so they cut themselves off from all 
advantage by Christ; and therefore there was the greatest reason why they 
should stedfastly adhere to that doctrine which they had embraced, and not 
sutfer themselves to be brought under this yoke of bondage. Note, 1. That 
though Jesus Christ is able to save to the uttermost, yet there are multitudes 
to whom he shall profit nothing. 2. That all those who seek to be justitied by 
the law do thereby render Christ of none effect to them. By building their 
hopes on the works of the law they forfeit all their hopes from him; for he 
will not be the Saviour of any who will not own and rely upon him as their only 

aviour. 

Secondly. To persuade them to stedfastness in the doctrine and liberty of the 
Gospel, he sets before them his own example, and that of other Jews who had 
embraced the Christian religion, and acquaints them what their hopes were; 
viz., that, through the Spirit, they were waiting “for the hope of righteousness 
by faith.” Though they were Jews by nature, and had been bred up under the 
law, yet being, through the Spirit, brought to the knowledge of Christ, they had 
renounced aig dependence on the works of the law, and looked for justification 
and salvation only by faith in him; and therefore it must needs be the greatest 
folly in them who had never been under the law to suffer themselves to be 
brought into subjection to it, and to found their hopes upon the works of it. 
Here we may observe, 

1. What it is that Christians are waiting for. It is the hope of righteousness, 
by which we are chiefly to understand the happiness of the other world. This 
is called the hope of Christians, as it is the great object of their hope, which 
they are above every thing else desiring and pursuing; and the hope of right- 
eousness, as their hopes of it are founded on righteousness not their own, but that 
of our Lord Jesus: for though a life of righteousness is the way that leads to 
this happiness, yet it is the righteousness of Christ alone which has procured it 
for us,and on the account of which we can expect to be brought to the pos- 
session of it. 

2. How they hope to obtain this happiness; and that is, by faith, namely, in 
our Lord Jesus Christ; not by the works of the law, or any thing they can do 
to deserve it, but only by faith, receiving and relying upon him as the Lord our 
righteousness. It isin this way only that they expect either to be entitled to it 
here or possessed of it hereafter. And, 

3. Whence it is that they are thus waiting for the hope of righteousness. It 
is through the Spirit. Herein they act under the direction and influence of the 
Holy Spirit. Itis under his conduct, and by his assistance, that they are both 
persuaded and enabled to believe on Christ, and to look for the hope of right- 
eousness through him. And when the apostle thus represents the case of 
Christians, it is implied that if they expected to be justified and saved in any 
other way they were like to meet with a disappointment, and therefore that 
they were greatly concerned to adhere to the doctrine of the Gospel which they 
had embraced. 

Thirdly. He argues from the nature and design of the Christian institution, 
which was to abolish the difference between Jew and Gentile, and to establish 
faith in Christ, as the way of our acceptance with God. He tells them, ver. 6, 
that in Christ Jesus, or under the Gospel dispensation, ‘“‘neither circumcision 
availeth any thing nor uncireumcision.” ‘hough, while the legal state lasted, 
there was a difference put between Jew and Greek, between those that were 
and those that were not circumcised, the former being admitted to those 
privileges of the church of God from which the other were excluded, yet it 
‘yas otherwise in the gospel state; Christ, who is the end of the law, being 
come, now it was neither here nor there whether a man was circumcised or 
uncireumcised, he was neither the better for the one nor the worse for the 
other, nor would either the one or the other recommend him to God; and 
therefore, as their Judaizing teachers were very unreasonable in imposing cir- 
eumcision upon them, and obliging them to observe the law of Moses, so they 
must needs be very unwise in submitting to them herein. But though he 
assures them that neither circumcision nor uncircumcision would avail to their 
acceptance with God, yet he acquaints them what would do so, and that is, 
“faith which worketh by love;” such a faith in Christ as discovered itself to 
be true and genuine by a sincere love to God and our neighbour. If they had 
this, it mattered not whether they were circumcised or uncircumcised, but 
without it nothing else would stand them in any stead. Note, 1. That no 
external privileges or profession will avail to our acceptance with God, without 
a sincere faith in our Lord Jesus. 2. That faith, where it is true, is a working 
grace. It works by love, love to God, and love to our brethren; and faith thus 
working by love is all in allin our Christianity. [3. Though faith and love be 
always conjoined, yet faith, in order of nature at least, hath the precedency ; 
it being impossible that we can discharge any duty of love to God or our Raich 
bour, sincerely or acceptably, before we close with Christ for the acceptation 
of our persons by faith, Heb. xi. 6, and thereby draw covenanted furniture from 
Christ for through-bearing in our duty, 1 Tim-i. 53 for, saith he, “faith worketh 
Me oye or is efficacious, and putteth forth its efficacy in love, as the fruit 

ereof. 

Fourthly. To recover them from their 
greater stedfastness for the future, he puts them in mind of their good begin- 
nings, and calls upon them to consider whence it was that they were so much 
altered from what they had been, yer. 7. 
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backslidings, and engage them to | 
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1. He tells them that they did run well. At their first setting out in Chris- 
tianity they had behaved themselves very commendably, they had readily em- 
braced the Christian religion, and discovered a becoming zeal in the ways and 
work of it; as in their baptism they were devoted to God, and had declared 
themselves the disciples of Christ, so their behaviour was agreeable to their 
character and profession. Note, Ist. That the life of a Christian is a race, 
wherein he must run, and hold on, if he would obtain the prize. 2nd. That it 
is not enough that we run in this race, by a profession of Christianity, but we 
must run well, by living up to that profession. Thus these Christians had done 
for awhile; but they had been obstructed in their progress, and were either 
turned out of the way or at least made to flag and falter in it. Therefore, 

2. He asks them, and calls upon them to ask themselves, Who did hinder 
them? or how it came to pass that they did not hold on in the way wherein 
they had begun to run so well? He very well knew who they were, and what 
it was that hindered them; but he would have them to put the question to 
themselves, and seriously consider whether they had any good reason to 
hearken to those that gave them this disturbance, and whether what they 
offered was sufficient to Justify them in their present conduct. Note, Ist. That 
many who set out fair in religion, and run well for awhile, run within the 
bounds appointed for the race, and run with zeal and alacrity too, yet, by some 
means or other, are hindered in their progress, or turned out of the way. 2nd. 
That it concerns those who have run well, but now begin either to turn out of 
the way or to tire in it, to inquire what it is that hinders them, Young con- 
verts must expect that Satan will be laying stumblingblocks in their way, and 
doing all he can to divert them from the course they are in; but, whenever they 
find themselves in danger of being turned out of it, they would do well to 
consider who it is that hinders them. Whoever they were that hindered these 
Christians, the apostle tells them that, by hearkening to them, they were kept 
from obeying the truth, and thereby in danger of losing the benefit of what the 
had done in religion. he Gospel which he had preached to them, and whieh 
they had embraced and professed, he assures them was the truth; it was 
therein only that the true way of justification and salvation was fully dis- 
covered; and, in order to their enjoying the advantage of it, it was necessary 
that they should obey it, that they should firmly adhere to it, and continue to 
govern their lives and hopes according to the directions of it. If, therefore, 
they should suffer themselves to be drawn away from it, they must needs be 
guilty of the greatest weakness and folly. Note, First. ‘That the truth is not 
only to be believed, but to be obeyed, not only to be received in the light of it, 
but in the love and power of it. Secondly. That they do not rightly obey the 
truth who do not stedfastly adhere to it. Thirdly. That there is the same 
reason for our obeying the truth which there was for our embracing it; and 
therefore they act very unreasonably who, when they have begun to run well 
in the Christian race, suffer themselves to be hindered so as not to persevere 


1n it. 

Fifthly. He argues for their stedfastness in the faith and liberty of the Gospel 
from the ill rise of that persuasion whereby they were drawn away from it; 
ver. 8, “ This persuasion,” says he, “cometh not of him that calleth you.” The 
opinion or persuasion which the apostle here speaks of was, no doubt, that of 
the necessity of their being circumcised and keeping the law of Moses, or of 
their mixing the works of the law with faith in Christ in the business of justifi- 
cation. This was what the jndaie teachers endeavoured to impose upon 
them, and what they had too easily fallen into. But, to convince them of their 
folly herein, he tells them that this persuasion did not come of him that called 
them; that is, either of God, by whose authority the Gospel had been preached 
to them, and they had been called into the fellowship of it, or of the apostle 
himself, who had been employed as the instrument of calling them hereunto. 
It could not come from God, for it was contrary to that way of justification and 
salvation which he had established; nor could they have received it from Paul 
himself, for, whatever some might pretend, he had all along been an opposer 
and not a preacher of circumcision; and if in any instance he had submitted to 
it for the sake of peace, yet he had never pressed the use of it upon Christians, 
much less imposed it upon them as necessary to salvation. Since, then, this 
persuasion did not come of him that had called them, he leaves them to judge 
trom whence it must arise, and sufficiently intimates that it could be owing to 
none but Satan and his instruments, who by this means were endeavouring to 
overthrow their faith, and obstruct the progress of the Gospel, and therefore 
how much reason they had to reject it, and to continue stedfast in the truth 
which they before embraced. Note, 1. That in order to our judging aright of 
the different persuasions in religion there are among Christians, it concerns us 
to inquire whether they come of him that calleth us, whether or no they are 
founded upon the authority of Christ and his apostles. 2. That if upon inquiry 
they appear to have no such foundation, how forward soever others may be to 
impose them upon us, we should by no means submit to them, but reject them. 

Sixthly. The danger there was of the spreading of this infection, and the ill 
influence it might have upon others, is a farther argument which the apostle 
urges against their complying with their false teachers, in what they would 
impose on them. It is possible that, to extenuate their fault, they might be 
ready to say that there were but few of those teachers among them who en- 
deavoured to draw them into this persuasion and practice, or that they were 
only some lesser matters wherein they complied with them; that though they 
submitted to be circumcised, and to observe some few rites of the Jewish law, 
yet they had by no means renounced their Christianity, and gone over to 
Judaism. Or, suppose their complying thus far was so faulty as he would 
represent it, yet perhaps they might farther say there were but few among 
them that had done so, and therefore he need not be so much concerned about 
it. Now, to obviate such pretences as these, and to convince them that there 


| was more danger in it than they were aware of, he tells them, ver. 9, that “a 


little leaven leaveneth the whole lump ;” that the whole lump of Christianity 
may be tainted and corrupted by one such erroneous principle, or that the 
whole lump of the Christian society may be infected by one member of it; and 
therefore that they were greatly concerned not to yield in this single instance; 
or, if any had done so, to endeavour, by all proper methods, to purge out the 
Note, That it is dangerous for Christian churches 
to encourage those among them who entertain, especially who set themselves to 
propagate, destructive errors. This was the case here; the doctrine which the 
false teachers were industrious to spread, and which some in these churelies had 
been drawn into, was subversive of Christianity itself, as the apostle had before 
shewn; and therefore though the number, either of the one or the other of 
these, might be but few, yet, considering the fatal tendency of it, and the cor- 
ruption of human nature, whereby others were too much disposed to be infected 
with it, he would not have them on that account to be easy and unconcerned, 
but remember that “a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” If these were 
indulged, the contagion might soon spread farther and wider; and if they 
suffered themselves to be imposed upon in this instance it might soon issue in 


| the utter ruin of the truth and liberty of the Gospel. 


Seventhly. That he might conciliate the greater regard to what he had said, 


he expresses the hopes he had concerning them; ver. 10, “ I have confidence in | 


ou,” says he, “through the Lord, that you will be none otherwise minded.” 
you, 


Though he had many fears and doubts about them, which was the occasion of 
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his using so much plainness and freedom with them, yet he hoped that, through 


| the blessing of God upon what he had written, they might be brought to be of 


the same mind with him, and to own and abide by that truth and liberty of the 
Gospel which he had preached to them, and was now endeavouring to confirm 
them in; wherein he teaches us that we ought to hope the best even of those con- 
cerning whom we have cause to fear the worst. [As the sinner’s first conversion 
from sin to holiness is God’s work, Eph. ii. 5, so the recovery of a sinner from 
his backsliding and defection is no less a work of infinite power, Ps. li. 10, 
and the only work of God; for the apostle, speaking of his confidence of their 
recovery, doth rely not upon their strength, but on the Lord, for bringing about 
the thing hoped for; “I have confidence in you through the Lord,” saith he.] 
And that they might be the less offended at the reproofs he had given them for 
their unstedfastness in the faith, he lays the blame of it more upon others than 
themselves, for he adds, ““ But he that troubleth you shall bear his judgment, 
whosoever he be.” He was sensible that there were “some that troubled them, 
and would pervert the Gospel of Christ,” as ch. i. 7, and possibly he may point 
to some one particular man, who was more busy and forward than others, and 
might be the chief instrument of the disorder that was among them, and to this 
he imputes their defection or inconstancy more than to any thing in themselves, 
which may give us occasion to observe that, in reproving sin and error, we 
should always distinguish between the leaders and the led; such as set them- 
selves to draw others thereinto, and such as are drawn aside by them. Thus 
the apostle softens and alleviates the fault of these Christians, even while he is 
reproving them, that he might the better persuade them to return to and stand 
fast in the liberty wherewith Christ had made them free. But as for him or 
them that troubled them, whoever he or they were, he declares they should 
bear their judgment. He did not doubt but God would deal with them accord- 
ing to their deserts, and, out of his just indignation against them as enemies of 
Christ_and his church, he wishes that “they were even cut off;” not cut off 
from Christ, and all hopes of salvation by him, but cut off by the censures of 
the church, which ought to witness against those teachers who thus corrupted 
the purity of the Gospel. Note, That those, whether ministers or others, who 
set themselves to overthrow the faith of the Gospel, and disturb the peace 
of Christians, do thereby forfeit the privileges of Christian communion, and 
deserve to be cut off from them. 

EKighthly. To dissuade these Christians from hearkening to their Judaizing 
teachers, and to recover them from the ill impressions they had made upon 
them, he represents them as men who had used very base and disingenuous 
methods to compass their designs, for they had misrepresented him, that they 
might the more easily gain their ends upon them. That which they were 
endeavouring was, to bring them to submit to circumcision, and to mix Judaism 
with their Christianity; and, the better to accomplish this design, they had 
given out among them that Paul himself was a preacher of circumcision ; for 
when he says, ver. 11, ‘‘ And I, brethren, if I yet preach circumcision,” it plainly 
appears that they had reported him to have done so, and that they had made 
use of this as an argument to prevail with them to submit to it. It is likely 
they grounded this report upon his having circumcised Timothy, Acts xvi. 3. 
But though for good reasons he had yielded to circumcision in that instance, 

et that he was a preacher of it, and especially in that sense wherein they 
imposed it, he utterly denies; and, to prove the injustice of this charge upon 
him he offers such arguments as, if they would allow themselves to consider, 
could not fail to convince them of it, namely, 

1. That if he would have preached circumcision, he might have avoided per- 
secution: If I yet preach circumcision, says he, “ Why do I yet suffer persecu- 
tion?” It was evident, and they could not but be sensible of it, that he was 
hated and persecuted by the Jews. But what account could be given of this 
their behaviour towards him, if he had so far symbolised with them as to preach 
up circumcision and the observation of the law of Moses as necessary to salva- 
tion? This was the great point they were contending for; and if he had fallen 
in with them herein, instead of being exposed to their rage he might have been 
received into their favour. When, therefore, he was suffering persecution 
from them, this was a plain evidence he had not complied with them, yea, that 
he was so far from preaching the doctrine he was charged with, that rather than 
do so he was willing to expose himself to the greatest hazards. 

2. That if he had yielded to the Jews herein, then would the offence of the 
eross have ceased. They would not have took so much offence against the 
doctrine of Christianity as they did, nor would he and others have been exposed 
to so much suffering on the account of it as they were. He acquaints us, 
1 Cor. 1. 23, that the preaching of the cross of Christ (or the doctrine of justifi- 
cation and salvation only by faith in Christ crucified) was_to the Jews a 
stumblingblock. ‘That which they were most offended at in Christianity was, 
that thereby circumcision, and the whole frame of the legal administration, 
was set aside as no longer in force. This raised their greatest outcries against 
it, and stirred them up to oppose and persecute the professors of it. ow if 
Paul and others could have given in to this opinion that circumeision was still 
to be retained, and the observation of the law of Moses joined with faith in 
Christ as necessary to salvation, then their offence against it would have been 
in a great measure removed, and they might have avoided those sufferings 
they underwent for the sake of it. But, though others, and particularly those 
who were so forward to asperse him as a preacher of this doctrine, could easily 
come into, yet so could not he; he rather chose to hazard his ease and credit, 
yea, his very life itself, than thus to corrupt the truth, and give up the liberty 
of the Gospel. And hence it was that the Jews continued to be so much 
offended against Christianity, and against him as the preacher of it. Thus the 
apostle clears himself from the unjust reproach which his enemies had cast 
upon him, and at the same time shews how little regard was due to those men 
who could treat him in such an injurious manner, and how much reason he had 
to wish that they were even cut off. 


13 For, brethren, ye have been called unto liberty ; 
only use not liberty for an occasion to the flesh, but 
by love serve one another. 14 For all the law is 
fulfilled in one word, even in this; Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself. 15 But if ye bite and 
devour one another, take heed that ye be not con- 
sumed one of another. 16 Zhis I say then, Walk 
in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the lust of the 
flesh. 17 For the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, 
and the Spirit against the flesh: and these are con- 


trary the one to the other: so that ye cannot do the 
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things that ye would. 18 But if ye be led of the 
Spirit, ye are not under the law. 19 Now the works 
of the flesh are manifest, which are these; Adultery, 
fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, 20 Idolatry, 
witcheraft, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, 
seditions, heresies, 21 Envyings, murders, drunken- 
ness, revellings, and such like: of the which I tell 
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you before, as I have also told you in time past, that 
they which do such things shall not inherit the king- 
dom of God. 22 But the fruit of the Spirit is love, 
joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
23 Meekness, temperance: against such there is no 
law. 24 And they that are Christ’s have crucified 
the flesh with the affections and lusts. 25 If we live 
in the Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit. 26 Let 
us not be desirous of vain glory, provoking one ano- 
ther, envying one another. 


CMGASONSE 


In the latter part of this chapter the apostle comes to exhort these Christians 
to serious practical godliness, as the best antidote against the snares of the 
false teachers. Two things especially he presses upon them, 

First. That they should not strive with one another, but love one another. 
He tells them, ver. 13, that they had “been called unto liberty;” and he would 
have them to stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ had made them free; 
but yet he would have them be very careful that they did not “use this liberty 
as an occasion to the flesh,” that they did not from thence take occasion to 
indulge themselves in any corrupt affections and practices, and particularly 
such as might create distance and disaffection, and be the ground of quarrels 
and contentions among them. But, on the contrary, he would have them by 
love to serve one another, to maintain that mutual love and affection which 
notwithstanding any lesser differences there might be among them, would 
dispose them to all those offices of respect and kindness to each other which 
the Christian religion obliged them to. Note, 1. That the liberty we enjoy as 
Christians is not a licentious liberty. ‘Though Christ has redeemed us from 
the curse of the law, yet he has not freed us from the obligation of it. The 
Gospel is a doctrine according to godliness, 1 Zim. vi. 3, and is so far from 
giving the least countenance to sin, that it lays us under the strongest obliga- 
tions to avoid and subdue it. 2. That though we ought to stand fast in our 
Christian liberty, yet we should not insist upon it to the breach of Christian 
charity. We should not use it as an occasion of strife and contention with our 
fellow Christians, who may be differently minded from us, but should always 
maintain such a temper towards each other as may dispose us by love to serve 
one another. This the apostle endeavours to persuade these Christians to, and 
there are two considerations which he sets before them to this purpose :— 

Ist. That “all the law is fulfilled in one word, even in this, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,” ver. 14. Loveis the sum of the whole law; as love to 
God comprises the duties of the first table, so love to our neighbour those 
of the second. ‘lhe apostle takes notice of the latter here, because he was 
speaking of their behaviour towards one another; and when he makes use of 
this as an argument to persuade them to mutual love, he intimates both that 
this would be a good evidence of their sincerity in religion and also the most 
likely means of rooting out those dissensions and divisions that were among 
them. It will appear that we are the disciples of Christ indeed when we have 
love one to another, Jno. xiii. 35; and where this temper is kept up, if it do not 
wholly extinguish those unhappy discords that are among Christians, yet at 
least it will so far accommodate them as that the fatal consequences of them 
may be prevented. b 

gnd. ‘The sad and dangerous tendency of a contrary behaviour, ver. 15. But, 
says he, if instead of serving one another in love, and therein fulfilling the law 
of God, “ ye bite and devour one another, take heed that ye be not consumed 
one of another.” If, instead of acting like men and Christians, they would 
behave themselves more like brute beasts in tearing and rending one another, 
they could expect nothing else as the consequence of it but that they would 
be consumed one of another; and therefore they had the greatest reason not 
to indulge themselves in such quarrels and animosities. ote, That mutual 
strifes among brethren, if persisted in, are like to prove a common ruin; they 
that devour one another are in a fair way to be consumed one of another. 
Christian churches cannot be ruined but by their own hands; but if Christians, 
that should be helps to one another, and a joy one to another, be as brute 
beasts, biting and devouring each other, what can be expected but that the 
God of love should deny his grace to them, and the Spirit of love should depart 
from them, and that the evil spirit that seeks the destruction of them all should 

revail? 

P Secondly. That they would all strive against sin; and happy would it be for 
the church if Christians would let all their quarrels be swallowed up of this, 
even a quarrel against sin,—if, instead of biting and devouring one another on 
the account of their different opinions, they would all set themselves against 
sin in themselves and the places where they live. This is what we are chiefly 
concerned to fight against, and that which above every thing else we should 
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make it our business to oppose and suppress. 
and to assist them herein, the apostle shews, 

1. That there is in every one a struggle between the flesh and the spirit; 
ver. 17, “ The flesh,” that is, the corrupt and carnal part of us, “lusteth,” that 
js, strives and struggles with strength and vigour, “against the Spirit ;” it 
opposes all the motions of the Spirit, and resists every thing that is spiritual. 
On the other hand, “the Spirit,” that is, the renewed part of us, strives 
“aeainst the flesh,” and opposes the will and desire of it; and from hence it 
comes to pass “that we cannot do the things that we would ;” as the principle 
of grace in us will not suffer us to do all the evil which our corrupt nature 
would prompt us to, so neither can we do all the good that we would, by 
reason of the oppositions we meet with from that corrupt and carnal principle. 
Even as in anatural man there is something of this struggle, the convictions 
of his conscience, and the corruption of his own heart, strive with one another; 
his convictions would suppress his corruptions, and his corruptions silence his 
convictions,—so in arenewed man, where there is something of a good principle, 
there is astruggle between the old nature and the new nature, the remainders 
of sin and the beginnings of grace; and this Christians must expect will be 
their exercise as long as they continue in this world. 

2. That it is our duty and interest in this struggle to side with the better 
part, to side with our convictions against our corruptions, and with our graces 
against our lusts. This the apostle represents as our duty, and directs us to 
the most effectual means of success in it. If it should be asked, what course 
must we take that the better interest may get the better? he gives us this one 
general rule, which, if duly observed, would be the most sovereign remedy 
against the prevalence of corruption, and that is to walk in the Spirit; ver. 16, 
“This I say then, Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the lust of the 
flesh.” By the Spirit here may be meant either the Holy Spirit himself, who 
condescends to dwell in the hearts of those whom he has renewed and sanc- 
tified, to guide and assist them in the way of their duty, or that gracious 
principle which he implants in the souls of his people, and which lusts against 
the flesh, or that corrupt principle which still remains in them, as that does 
against it. Accordingly the duty here recommended to us is, that we set our- 
selves to act under the conduct and influence of the blessed Spirit, and agree- 
ably to the motions and tendency of the new nature in us. And if this be our 
care in the ordinary course and tenor of our lives, we may depend upon it that, 
though we may not be freed from the stirrings and oppositions of our corrupt 
nature, yet we shall be kept from fulfilling it in the lusts thereof, so that, 
though it remain in us, yet it shall not obtain a dominion over us. Note, [Ist. 
There is not any possibility of getting the power of inbred corruption subdued, 
or the lusts of sinful flesh curbed to any saving purpose by a natural man, or 
by any man, without a work of saving grace wrought in his heart by the Spirit 
of God; for he prescribeth unto them ‘walking in the Spirit,” as the only 
remedy against “fulfilling the lusts of the flesh,’ which supposeth that the 
Spirit, or the work of saving grace and regeneration wrought by the Spirit, 
must be first in them.] 2nd. That the best antidote against the poison of 
sin is, to walk in the Spirit, to be much in conversing with spiritual things, 
to mind the things of the soul, which is the spiritual part of man, more than 
those of the body, which is his carnal part,—to commit ourselves to the 
guidance of the word, wherein the Holy Spirit makes known the will of God 
concerning us, and in the way of our duty to act in a dependence on his aids 
and influences. And as this would be the best means of preserving them from 
fulfilling the lusts of the flesh, so it would be a good evidence that they were 
Christians indeed; for, says the apostle, ver. 18, “ If ye be led by the Spirit, ye 
are not under the law,” as if he had said, you must expect a struggle between 
flesh and spirit, as long as you are in the world, that the flesh will be lusting 
against the spirit, as well as the spirit against the flesh; but if in the pre- 
yailing bent and tenor of your lives you are led by the Spirit,—if you act 
under the guidance and government of the Holy Spirit, and of that spiritual 
nature and disposition he has wrought in you, if you make the word of God 
your rule, and the grace of God your principle,—it will from hence appear that 
you are not under the law, not under the condemning, though you are still 
under the commanding, power of it; for “there is now no condemnation to 
them that are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh but after the Spirit ; 
and as many as are led by the Spirit of God they are the sons of God,” 
Rom. viii. 1—14. 

3. The apostle instances the works of the flesh, which must be watched 
against and mortified, and the fruits of the Spirit, which must be cherished 
and brought forth, ver. 19, &c: and by instancing particulars he farther illus- 
trates what he is here upon. He begins, 

Ist. With “the works of the flesh,” which, as they are many, so they are 
“manifest.” It is past dispute that the things he here speaks of are the works 
of the flesh, or the product of corrupt and depraved nature; most of them are 
condemned by the hight of nature itself, and all of them by the light of Serip- 
ture. The particulars he instances are of various sorts; some are sins against 
the seventh commandment, such as ‘‘adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lascivi- 
ousness,” by which are meant not only the gross acts of these sins, but all such 
thoughts, or words, or actions, as have a tendency towards the great transgres- 
sion. Some are sins against the first and second commandments, as idolatry and 
witchcraft; others are sins against our neighbour, and contrary to the royal law 
of brotherly love, such as hatred, variance, emulations, [not that good emulation 
whereby we strive to excel others in that which is good, not for love of applause 
or other by-respects, but merely from the love which we earry unto that which 
is good, (this is commanded, 1 Cor. xiv. 12;) but carnal emulations, whereby we 
are grieved at the good which is in others, not so much from hatred to their 
good as because it overshadoweth us, and therefore is joined with a desire to 
outstrip them in that good, which we are grieved for, wherewith it differeth 
from envy;] wrath, strife, which too often occasion seditions, heresies, envy- 
ings, and sometimes break out into murders, not only of the names and repu- 
tation, but even of the very lives of our fellow-creatures. Others are sins 
against ourselves, such as drunkenness and revellings; and he concludes the 
catalogue with an et cetera, and gives fair warning to all to take care of them, 
as they hope to see the face of God with comfort. Of these, and “such like,” 
says he, “I tell you before, as I have also told you in time past, that they which 
do such things,” how much soever they may flatter themselves with vain hopes, 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God. ‘These are sins which will undoubtedly 
shut men out of heaven. The world of spirits can never be comfortable to 
those that plunge themselves in the filth of the flesh; nor will the righteous 
and holy God ever admit such into his favour and presence, unless they are 
first “ washed, and sanctified, and justified in the name of our Lord Jesus, and 
by the Spirit of our God,” 1 Cor. vi. 11. 

2nd. He instances the fruits of the Spirit, or the renewed nature, which as 
Christians we are concerned to bring forth, ver. 22, 23. And here we may 
observe, that as sin is called the work of the flesh, because the flesh, or corrupt 
nature, is the principle that moves and excites men to it, so grace is said to be 
the fruit of the Spirit, because it wholly proceeds from the Spirit, as the fruit 
does from the root. And whereas, before the apostle had chiefly instanced 
those works of the flesh which were not only hurtful to men themselves, but 
tended to make them so to one pale al here he chiefly takes notice of those 


To excite Christians hereunto, 
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fruits of the Spirit which had a tendency to make Christians agreeable one to 
another, as well as easy to themselves. And this was very suitable to the 
caution or exhortation he had before given, ver. 13, that they would “not use 
their liberty as an occasion to the flesh, but by love serve one another ;” parti- 
cularly he recommends to us love, namely, to God especially, and to one another 
for his sake ; joy, by which may be understood cheerfulness in conversation 
with our friends, or rather a constant delight in God; peace, namely, with God 
and conscience, or a peaceableness of temper and behaviour towards others; 
longsuffering, that is, patience to defer anger, and a contentedness to bear 
injuries; gentleness, that is, such a sweetness of temper, and especially towards 
our inferiors, as disposes us to be affable and courteous, and easy to be en- 
treated when any have wronged us; goodness, that is kindness and beneficence, 
which shews itself in a readiness to do good to all, as we have opportunity; 
faith, that is, fidelity, justice, and honesty in what we profess and promise to 
others; meekness, wherewith to govern our passions and resentments, so as 
not to be easily provoked, and when we are so, to be soon pacified; and tem- 
perance, namely, in meat and drink, and other enjoyments of life, so as not to 
be excessive and immoderate in the use of them. And concerning these things, 
or those in whom these fruits of the Spirit are found, the apostle says, “there 
is no law against them,” that is, to condemn and punish them. ea, from 
hence it appears that they are not under the law, but under grace; for these 
fruits of the Spirit, in whomsoever they are found, do plainly shew that such 
are “led by the Spirit,” and consequently that they are not “ under the law,” as 
ver. 18. [In these words, (against which there is no law,) by a figure, or flower 
of speech, more is to be understood than is spoken, as Ps. li. 17, even that the 
moral law (concerning the standing whereof, as to its directing power, there 
was no controversy betwixt Paul and his adversaries) doth expressly command 
and commend taem, which could not be said of those ceremonial abstinences 
or performances, so much urged by the false apostles. ] 

And as by instancing these works of the flesh, and fruits of the Spirit, the 
apostle directs us both what we are to avoid and oppose and what we are to 
cherish and cultivate, so, ver. 24, he acquaints us that this is the sincere care 


and endeavour of all real Christians. ‘* And they that are Christ’s,” says he, — 


that is, they who are Christians indeed, not only in shew and profession, but in 


sincerity and truth, [all they who are led by and walk in the Spirit, or who 


are truly regenerate, and who are actually engaged in the work of mortifying 
their corrupt nature,] are Christ’s in a peculiar manner, [to wit, by right of 
donation from the Father, Jno. vi. 37, by right of emption or redemption 
1 Cor. vi. 20, and by right of resignation, all such having actually resigned 
themselves unto Christ, as a mansion for him to dwell and walk in, 1 Cor. vi. 19, 
and in every thing to be guided by him, Acts ix. 6; for the apostle useth those 
expressions indifferently as being of equal extent; “ Walk in the Spirit,” ver. 16, 
and “if ye be led by the Spirit,” ver. 18, and in this verse, “ They who are 
Christ’s have crucified the flesh with the affections and lusts,” that is, the root 
of corruption, and then they have crucified all its branches, not only affections, 
or vexing passions, but also desirable lusts.] As in their baptism they were 
obliged hereunto, being baptized into Christ they were baptized into his death, 
Rom. vi. 3, so they are now sincerely employing themselves herein, and, in con- 
formity to the Lord and head, are endeavouring to die unto sin, as he had died 
for it. They have not yet obtained a complete victory over it, they have still 
flesh as well as spirit in them, and that has its affections and lusts, which con- 
tinue to give them no little disturbance; but as it does not now “reign in their 
mortal bodies, so as that they obey it in the lusts thereof,” Ztom. vi. 12, so they 
are seeking the utter ruin and destruction of it, and to put it to the same shame- 
ful and ignominious, though lingering, death which our Lord Jesus underwent 
for our sakes. [Note, 1. ‘here is not any argument more moying or effectually 
exciting unto the work of mortification with a sincere Christian than that 
which is taken from his engagement to it by profession, and the first begin- 
nings thereof wrought in him already by the Spirit of God; for this is the 
apostle’s scope, that they would not walk in or fulfil the lusts of the flesh, 
because all of them were engaged by profession to crucify the flesh, and some 
had actually begun to do so already; * They that are Christ’s have erucified 
the flesh,” saith he.] 2. That if we would approve ourselves to be Christ's, 
such as are united to him, and interested in him, we must make it our constant 
care and business to crucify the flesh with its corrupt affections and lusts. 
Christ will never own those as his who yield themselves the servants of sin. 
But though the apostle here only mentions crucifying of the flesh with the affec- 
tions and lusts, as the care and character of real Christians, yet no doubt it is 
also implied that on the other hand we should shew forth those fruits of the 
Spirit which he had just before been instancing. This is no less our duty than 
that, nor is it less necessary to evidence our sincerity in religion. lt is not 
enough that we cease to do evil, but we must learn to do well. Our Christianity 
obliges us not only to die unto sin, but to live unto righteousness; not only to 
oppose the works of the flesh, but to bring forth the fruits of the Spirit too. 
If, therefore, we would make it appear that we do indeed belong to Christ, this 
must be our sincere care and endeavour as well as the other. And thatit was 
the design of the apostle to represent both the one and*the other of these as 
our duty, and as necessary to support our character as Christians, may be 
gathered from what follows, ver. 25, where he adds, “ If we live in the cae 
Jet us also walk in the Spirit,” that, is, if we profess to have received the 

of Christ, or that we are renewed in the spirit of our minds, and endued with 
a principle of spiritual life, let us make it appear by the proper fruits of the 
Spirit in our lives. He had before told us that the Spirit of Christ is a privi- 
lege bestowed on all the children of God, ch. iv. 6. Now, says he, if we profess 
to be of this number, and as such to have obtained this privilege, let us shew 
it by a temper and behaviour agreeable hereunto, let us evidence our good 
principles by good practices. Our conversation will always be answerable to 
the principle which we are under the conduct and government of; as “they 
that are after the flesh do mind the things of the flesh, so they that are after 
the Spirit do mind the things of the Spirit,” Rom. viii. 5. If, therefore, we 
would have it appear that we are Christ's, and that we are partakers of his 
Spirit, it must be by our “walking not after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” 


and to walk in newness of life. +i 

(The Lord’s method in bestowing grace upon graceless sinners is, first, to 
infuse the principles of a new life, or gracious habits and powers in the soul; 
and next, to actuate these powers, making them actually to do those works 
which are spiritually good. Spiritual motion and action presupposeth a prin- 
ciple of a spiritual life, as a thing previous unto, and different from it; for, 
saith he, “ If we live in the Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirited 

4th. The apostle concludes this chapter with a caution against pride and 
envy, ver. 26. He had before been exhorting these Christians by love to serve 
one another, ver. 13; and had put them in mind of what would be the conse- 
quence if, instead of that, they did “bite and devour one another,” ver. 15. 
Now, as a means of engaging them to the one, and preserving them from the 


pirit: 


tien 


— 


We must set ourselves in good earnest both to mortify the deeds of the : 


other of these, he here cautions them against being desirous of vain glory, or — 


giving way to an undue affectation of the esteem and applause of men, because 
this, if it were indulged, would certainly lead them to provoke one another, 
and to envy one another, As far as this temper prevails among Christians, 
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they will be ready to slight and despise those whom they look upon as inferior 
to them, and to be out of humour if they are denied that respect which they 
think is their due from them; and they will also be apt to envy those by whom 
their reputation is in any danger of being lessened; and thus a foundation is 
laid for those quarrels and contentions which, as they are inconsistent with 
that love which Christians ought to maintain towards each other, so are greatly 
prejudicial to the honour and interest of religion itself. This therefore the 
apostle would have us by all means to watch against. Note, First. That the 
glory which comes from men is vain glory, which, instead of being desirous of, 
we should be dead to. Note, Secondly. That an undue regard to the approba- 
tion and applause of men is one great ground of the unhappy strifes and con- 
tentions that are among Christians. 


/ mn 
CHAPTER VI. 

This chapter chiefly consists of two parts: in the former the apostle gives us several plain 
and practical directions, which more especially tend to instruct Christians in their duty 
to one another, and to promote the communion of saints in love, from ver. I—10. In 
the latter he revives the main design of the epistle, which was to fortify the Galatians 
against the arts of their Judaizing teachers, and to confirm them in the truth and liberty 
of the Gospel; to which purpose he, I. Gives them the true character of these teachers 
and shews them from what motives and with what views they acted, from ver. TS 
And, II. On the other hand he acquaints them with his own temper and behaviour; 
from both which they might easily see how little reason they had to slight him, and to 
fall in with them. And then he concludes the epistle with a solemn benediction, 


RETHREN, if a man be 
overtaken ina fault, yewhich 
are spiritual, restore such an 


\2 one in the spirit of meek- 
ness; considering thyself, lest 
thou also be tempted. 2 
Bear ye one another’s bur- 
dens, and so fulfil the law of 
sy Christ. 3 For if a man think 


3 himself to be something, 


when he is nothing, he deceiveth himself. 4 But let 
every man prove his own work, and then shall he 
have rejoicing in himself alone, and not in another. | 
5 For every man shall bear his own burden. 6 Let 
him that is taught in the word communicate unto 
him that teacheth in all good things. 7 Be not 
deceived; God is not mocked: for whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap. 8 For he that 
soweth to his flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption ; 
but he that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit 
reap life everlasting. 9 And let us not be weary in 
well doing: for in due season we shall reap, if we 
faint not. 10 As we have therefore opportunity, let 
us do good unto all men, especially unto them who 


are of the household of faith. 


The apostle having in the foregoing chapter exhorted Christians by love to 
serve one another, ver. 13, and also cautioned us, ver. 26, against a temper 
which, if indulged, would hinder us from shewing that mutual love and ser- 
viceableness which he had recommended, in the beginning of this chapter he 
proceeds to give us some farther directions, which, if duly observed, would 
both promote the one and prevent the other of these, and render our behaviour 
both more agreeable to our Christian profession and more useful and com- 
fortable to one another; particularly, ; 

First. We are here taught to deal tenderly with those that are overtaken in 
a fault, ver. 1. He puts a common case, “ If a man be overtaken in a fault ;” 
that is, be brought to sin by the surprise of temptation. It is one thing to over- 
take a fault by contrivance, and deliberation, and full resolution in sin, and 
another thing to be overtaken in a fault. The latter is the case here supposed, 
and herein the apostle shews that great tenderness should be used. They 
which are spiritual, by whom is meant not only the ministers, as if none but 
they were to be called spiritual persons, but other Christians too, especially 
those of the higher forms in Christianity, these must “restore such a one with 
the spirit of meekness.” Here observe, 1. The duty we are directed to, which 
jis to restore such; we should labour by faithful reproofs, and pertinent and 
seasonable counsels, to bring them to repentance. The original word karap- 
zitere, signifies to set in joint, as a dislocated bone is; accordingly we should 
endeavour to set them in joint again, to bring them to themselves, by con- 
vincing them of their sin and error, persuading them to return to their duty, 
and comforting them in a sense of pardoning mercy thereupon ; and, having 
thus recovered them, to confirm our love to them, 2. The manner wherein this 
is to be done, namely, with the spirit of meekness; not in wrath and passion, 
as those that triumph in a brother’s falls, but with meekness, as those that 
rather mourn for them. Many needful reproofs lose their efficacy by being 
given in wrath; but when they are managed with calmness and tenderness, 
and appear to proceed from a sincere affection to them, and concern for their 
welfare, they are like to make a due impression. 3. A very good reason why 
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this should be done with meekness; “ Considering thyself, lest thou also be 
tempted.” We ought to deal very tenderly with those that are overtaken in | 
sin, because we none of us know but it may some time or other be our own | 
case. We also may be tempted, yea, and overcome, by the temptation; and | 
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therefore, if we rightly consider ourselves, this will dispose us to do by others 
as we desire to be done by in such a case. 

Secondly. We are here directed to bear “one another’s burdens,” ver. 2. 
This may be considered either as referring to what goes before, and so may 
teach us to exercise forbearance and compassion towards one another in the 
case of those weaknesses, and follies, and infirmities which too often attend 
us,—that though we should not wholly connive at them, yet we should not be 
severe against one another on the account of them,—or as a more general 
precept, and so it directs us to sympathise with one another under the various 
trials and troubles that we may meet with, and to be ready to afford each 
other that comfort and counsel, that help and assistance, which our circum- 
stances may require. And, to excite us hereunto, the apostle adds, by way 
of motive, that so we shall “fulfil the law of Christ.” This is to act agreeably 
to the law of his precept, which is the law of love, and obliges us to a mutual 
forbearance and forgiveness, to sympathy with, and compassion towards, each 
other; and it would also be agreeable to his pattern and example, which has the 
force of alaw tous. He bears with us under our weaknesses and follies; he 
is touched with a fellow-feeling of our infirmities; and therefore there is good 
reason we should maintain the same temper towards one another. Note, 
Though as Christians we are freed from the law of Moses, yet we are under 
the law of Christ; and therefore, instead of laying unnecessary burthens upon 
others, as those that urged the observation of Moses’ law did, it much more 
becomes us to fulfil the law of Christ by bearing one another’s burthens. 

The apostle, being aware how great a hindrance pride would be to that 
mutual condescension and sympathy which he had been recommending, and 
that a conceit of ourselves would dispose us to censure and contemn our 
brethren, instead of bearing with their infirmities, and endeavouring to restore 
them when overtaken with a fault, he therefore, ver. 3, takes care to caution 
us against this. He supposes it as a very possible thing (and it would be well 
if it were not too common,) for a man to “think himself to be something,” to 
entertain a fond opinion of his own sufticiency, to look upon himself as wiser 
and better than other men, and as fit to dictate and prescribe to them, when in 
truth he is nothing, has nothing of substance or solidity in him, or that can be 
a ground of that confidence and superiority which he assumes. And, to dis- 
snade us from giving way to this temper, he tells us that such a one does but 
deceive himself; while he imposes upon others by pretending to what he has 
not, he puts the greatest cheat upon himself, and sooner or later will find the 
sad effects of it. This will never gain him that esteem either with God or 
men which he is ready to expect; he is neither the freer from mistakes nor 
will he be the more secure against temptations for the good opinion he has of 
his own sufficiency, but rather the more liable to fall into them, and to be 
overcome by them; for “‘he that thinks he stands had need to take heed lest he 
fall.’ Instead therefore of indulging such a vain-glorious humour, which is 
both destructive of that love and kindness we owe to our fellow Christians 
and also injurious to ourselves, it would much better become us to accept the 
apostle’s exhortation, Pail. ii. 3, “To do nothing through strife or vain glory; 
but that in lowliness of mind we should each esteem other better than our- 
selves.” Note, That self-conceit is but self-deceit. As itis inconsistent with 
that charity we owe to others, for “‘ charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed 
up,” 1 Cor, xiii. 4, so it is a cheat upon ourselves, and there is not a more 
Gapeercus cheat in the world than self-deceit is. As a means of preventing 
this evi 

Thirdly. We are advised every one to prove his own work, ver. 4. By our 
own work is chiefly meant our own actions or behaviour. These the apostle 
directs us to prove; that is, seriously and impartially to examine them by the 
rule of God’s word, to see whether or no they are agreeable to it, and therefore 
such as God and conscience do approve of. And this he represents as the 
duty of every man; instead of being forward to judge and censure others, it 
would much more become us to search and try our own ways: our business 
lies more at home than abroad, with ourselves than with other men; for what 
have we to do to judge another man’s servant? And from the connexion of this 
exhortation with what goes before, it appears that, if Christians did duly 
employ themselves in this work they might easily discover those defects and 
failings in themselves which would soon convince them how little reason they 
have either to be conceited of themselves or severe in their censures of others. 
And so it gives us occasion to observe, that the best way to keep us from being 
proud of ourselves is to prove our ownselves; the better we are acquainted 
with our own hearts and ways, the less liable shall we be to despise, and the 
more disposed to compassionate and help, others under their infirmities and 
afflictions. And that we might be persuaded to this necessary and profitable 
duty of proving our own work, the apostle urges two considerations very pro- 
per for this purpose. Par 

1. That this is the way to have rejoicing in ourselves alone. If we set our- 
selves in good earnest to prove our own work, and upon the trial ean approve 
ourselves to God, as to our sincerity and uprightness towards him, then may 
we expect to have comfort and peace in our own souls, having the testimony 
of our own consciences for us, as 2 Cov. i. 12. And this he intimates would be 
a much better ground of joy and satisfaction than to be able to rejoice in 
another, either in the good opinion which others may have of us or in having 
gained over others to our opinion, which the false teachers were wont to glory 
in, as we see ver. 13; or by comparing ourselves with others, as it should seem 
some did, who were ready to think well of themselves, because they were not 
so bad as some others. ‘Too many are apt to value themselves upon such 
accounts as these; but the joy that results from thence is nothing to that 
which arises from an impartial trial of ourselves by the rule of God’s word, 
and our being able thereupon to approve ourselves to him. Note, ist. That 
though we have nothing in ourselves to boast of, yet we may have matter of 
rejoicing in ourselves. Our works can merit nothing at the hand of God; 
but if our consciences ean witness for us, that they are such as he [hath 
wrought in us, and] for Christ’s sake approves and accepts, we may upon good 
ground rejoice therein. 2nd. That the true way to have rejoicing in our- 
selves is to be much in proving our own works; in examining ourselves by the 
unerring rule of God’s word, and not by the false measure of what others are, 
or may think of us. 3rd. ‘hat it is much more desirable to have matter of 
glorying in ourselves than in another. If we have the testimony of our con- 
sciences that we are accepted of God, we need not much concern ourselves 
about what others think or say of us; and without this the good opinion of 
others will stand us in little stead. 

2. The other argument which the apostle uses to press upon us this duty of 
proving our own work is, that “every man shall bear his own burden,” ver. 53 
the meaning of which is, that at the great day every one shall be reckoned with 
according as his behaviour here has been. He supposes that there is a day 
coming when we must all give an account of ourselves to God; and he declares 
that then the judgment will proceed, and the sentence pass, not according to 
the sentiments of the world concerning us, or any ungrounded opinion we may 
have had of ourselves, or upon our having been better or worse than others, 
but according as our state and behaviour had really been in the sight of God, 
And if there be such an awful time to be expected, when he will render to 
eyery one according to his works, sure there is the greatest reason why we 
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should prove our own works now; if we must certainly be called to an account | 
hereafter, sure we ought to be often calling ourselves to an account here, to 
see whether or no we are such as God will own and approve then; and as this 
is our duty, so if it were more our practice, we should entertain more becoming 
thoughts both of ourselves and our fellow Christians; and instead of bearing 
hard upon one another, on the account of any mistakes or failings we may be 
guilty of, we should be more ready to fulfil that law of Christ by which we 
must be judged in bearing one another’s burthens. : i oN 

Fourthly. Christians are here exhorted to be free and liberal in maintaining 
their ministers; ver. 6, “ Let him that is taught in the word communicate unto 
him that teacheth in all good things.” Where we may observe, 

1. That the apostle speaks of it as a thing known and acknowledged, that as 
there are some to be taught, so there are others who are appointed to teach 
them. ‘The office of the ministry is a Divine institution, which does not lie 
open in common to all, but is confined to those only whom God has qualified 
for it, and called to it. Even reason itself directs us to put a difference between 
the teachers and the taught; for if all were teachers there would be none to 
be taught, and the Scriptures sufficiently declare that it is the will of God we 
should do so. 

2. That it is the word of God wherein ministers are to teach and instruct 
others; that which they are to preach is the word, 2 Jim. iv. 2; that which 
they are to declare is the counsel of God, Acts xx. 27; they are not “lords of 
our faith, but helpers of our joy,” 2 Cor. i. 24. It is the word of God which is 
the only rule of faith and life; this they are concerned to study, and to open, 
and improve for the edification of others, but are no farther to be regarded 
than as they speak according to this rule. 

3. That it is the duty of those who are taught in the word to support those 
who are appointed to teach them; for they are to communicate to them in all 
good things; that is, freely and cheerfully to contribute of the good things 
which God has blessed them with, what is needful for their comfortable sub- 
sistence. Ministers are to “give attendance to reading, to exhortation, to 
doctrine,” 1 Tim. iv. 13; they are not to “entangle themselves with the affairs 
of this life,’ 2 Tim. ii. 4; and therefore it is but fit and equitable that, while 
they are sowing to others spiritual things, they should reap their carnal things. 
And this is the appointment of God himself; for as, under the law, they who 
ministered about holy things lived of the things of the temple, so hath the 
Lord ordained that they which preach the Gospel should live of the Gospel, 
I Gor. ix. 1, 18,14. 

{4. The church’s maintenance is only due unto such ministers as have abi- 
lities to preach the Gospel, and are faithful and diligent labourers in the word, 
according to those abilities wherewith they are endued; and therefore, though 
private men are not hereby warranted to withdraw the ordinary and allowed 
maintenance from their ministers upon pretence that they are either not able, 
or not painful, Mat. xiii. 2, 3, yet it concerneth those whom Christ hath 
intrusted to be overseers of his house to be careful that such who are either 
really unfit or unwilling to preach be removed from their charge, and not 
suffered to eat up the church’s maintenance, feeding themselves, and starving 
the souls of people committed to their charge; therefore the apostle, while he 
pleadeth for maintenance to a minister, doth describe him from the actual 
exercise of his calling, “ Let him communicate to him that teacheth.”] 

Fifthly. Here is a caution to take heed of mocking God, or of deceiving our- 
selves, by imagining that he can be imposed upon by mere pretensions or pro- 
fessions; ver.7, ‘Be not deceived, God is not mocked.” This may be considered 
as referring to the foregoing exhortation, and so the design of it is to convince 
those of their sin and folly who endeavoured by any plausible pretences to 
excuse themselves from doing their duty in supporting their ministers. Or, it 
may be taken in a more general view, as respecting the whole business of 
religion, and so as designed to take men off from entertaining any vain hopes 
of enjoying the rewards of it, while they live in the neglect of the duties of it. 
The apostle here supposes that many are apt to excuse themselves from the 
work of religion, and especially the more self-denying and chargeable parts of 
it, though at the same time they may make a show and profession of it; but he 
assures them that this their way is their folly, for though hereby they may 
possibly impose upon others, yet they do but deceive themselves if they think 
to impose upon God, who is perfectly acquainted with their hearts as well as 
actions, and as he cannot be deceived so will not be mocked. 

{Note, 1. As the sin of backwardness in people to bestow any thing for 
upholding the Gospel in the public ministry thereof is very common, and hath 
begun early in the Christian church, so the minister of Christ may not, upon 
pretence of modesty, as being unwilling to kyth [appear] much in that wherein 
his particular advantage is any way concerned, suffer this sin to go unreproved 
more than others; seeing it tendeth so much to the Gospel’s prejudice, and 
that it is excess of modesty which impedeth the practice of a necessary duty; 
for Paul, observing this sin to have been too common, even in his time, doth 
sharply admonish and rebuke those who were guilty of it, while he saith, “ Be 
not deceived, God is not mocked.” 2. Neglecters of duty, and chiefly of 
expensive duties, such as is that of giving competent maintenance to the minis- 
try, are very quick and witty to find out pretexts and excuses to colour their 
sin, and so to seal the eyes of those whom they have to do with; and this all 
that they may enjoy the prost of sin, and yet eschew the shame and imputation 
of it before men; for Paul doth here meet with such witty excuses, and 
with those who made use of them: ‘‘ Be not deceived, God is not mocked.” 
3. Though God be always the sinner’s party, whatever sin he doth commit, 
Ps. li. 4, yet, seeing ministers are Christ’s ambassadors, 2 Cor. v. 20, and that 
the contemning or discouraging of them by withholding competent maintenance 
from them doth so directly tend to the utter overthrow of religion and decay 
of all public worship; therefore he is in a singular manner party, and will kyth 
[shew] himself to be so unto all who are guilty of so doing; for the apostle 
representeth the Lord as the party whom they had to deal with, while he saith, 
“ Be not deceived, God is not mocked.”] 

And therefore, to prevent this, he directs us to lay it down as arule to our- 
selves, that whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap; or that accord- 
ing as we behave ourselves now, so will our account be in the great day. Our 
present time is seedtime, in the other world there will be a great harvest; and 
as the husbandman reaps in the harvest according as he sows in the seedness, 
so we shall reap then as we sow now. And he farther acquaints us, ver. 8, 
that as there are two sorts of seedness, namely, sowing to the flesh and sowing 
to the spirit, so accordingly will the reckoning be hereafter: “If we sow to 
the flesh, we shall of the flesh reap corruption; if we sow the wind, we shall 
reap the whirlwind.” ‘They that live a carnal, sensual life, who, instead of 
employing themselves to the honour of God, and the good of others, spend all 
their thoughts, and care, and time about the flesh, must expect no other fruit 
of such a course but corruption, a mean and short-lived satisfaction at present, 
and ruin and misery at the end of it. But, on the other hand, they that sow to 
the Spirit, who under the conduct and influence of the Spirit do live a holy and 
spiritual life, a life of devotedness to God, and of usefulness and serviceable- 
ness to others, may depend upon it that of the Spirit they ‘ shall reap life ever- 
lasting ;” they shall have the truest comfort in their present course, and an 
eternal life and happiness at the end sik 
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Note, 1. That they wao go about to mock God do but deceive themselves; 
hypocrisy in religion is the greatest folly as well as wickedness, since the God 
we have to do with can easily see through all our disguises, and will certainly 
deal with us hereafter, not according to our professions, but our practices. 
[2. Whatever sin a man committeth, it is most properly his own work, as 
flowing from the root of his own corrupt flesh; but the good which he doth is 
not so properly his own as God’s, in so far as it floweth from the Spirit of 
God, and habits of grace which were wrought in him by the self-same Spirit, 
Phil. ii. 13; Col. iii. 10; for speaking of the flesh, he setteth it forth by the 
appropriating pronoun his, “ He that soweth to his flesh;” but not so while 
he speaketh of the Spirit, “He that soweth to the Spirit,” not to his spirit. 

Sixthly. Here is a farther caution given us, “not to be weary in well doing,” 
ver. 9. As we should not excuse ourselves from any part of our duty, so 
neither should we grow weary in it. There is in all of us too great a proneness 
hereunto; we are very apt to flag and tire in duty, yea, to fall off from it, par- 
ticularly that part of it which the apostle here has a special regard to, namely, 
that of doing good to others. This, therefore, he would have us carefully to 
watch and guard against, and he gives this very good reason for it, because “in 
due season we shall reap if we faint not;” where he assures us, that there is 
{from free grace] a recompence of reward in reserve for all that sincerely 
employ themselves in well doing ; that this reward will certainly be bestowed 
on usin the proper season,—if not in this world, yet to be sure in the next,—but 
then that it is upon supposition that we faint not in the way of our duty. If 
we grow weary of it, and withdraw from it, we shall not only miss of this 
reward, but lose the comfort and advantage of what we have already done; 
but if we hold on and hold out in well doing, though our reward may be 
delayed, yet it will surely come, and will be so great as to make us an abun- 
dant recompence for all our pains and constancy. Note, That perseverance in 
well doing is our wisdom and interest, as well as duty, for to this only is the 
reward promised. 

Seventhly. Hereis an exhortation to all Christians to do good in their places; 
ver. 10, “As we have therefore opportunity,” &e. t is not enough that we be 
good ourselves, but we must do good to others, if we would approve ourselves 
to be Christians indeed. The duty here recommended to us is the same that 
is spoken of in the foregoing verses; and as there the apostle exhorts us to 
sincerity and perseverance in it, so here he directs us both as to the objects 
and the rule of it. ; 

1, The objects of this duty are more generally all men; we are not to confine 
our charity and beneficence within too narrow bounds, as the Jews and Juda- 
izing Christians were apt to do, but should be ready to extend it to all that 
partake of the same common nature with us, as far as we are capable, and they 
stand in need of us. But yet in the exercise of it we are to haye special regard 
to the household of faith, or to those who profess the same common faith, and 
are members of the same body of Christ with us; though others are not to be 
excluded, yet these are to be preferred. The charity of Christians should be 
extensive charity, but yet therein a particular respect is to be had to good 
people. God doth good to all, but in an especial manner he is good to his own 
servants; and we must in doing good be followers of God as dear children. 

2. The rule we are to observe in doing good to others is, as we have oppo- 
tunity; which implies, Ist. That we should be sure to do it while we have 
opportunity, or while our life lasts, which is the only season wherein we are 
capable of doing good to them. If, therefore, we would behave ourselves 
aright in this matter, we must not, as too many do, neglect it in our lifetime, and * 
defer it till we come to die, under pretence of doing something of this nature 
then; for as we cannot be sure that we shall then have an opportunity for it 
so neither, if we should, have we any grounds to expect that what we do will 
be so acceptable to God, much less that we can atone for our past neglects by 
leaving something behind us for the good of others, when we could no longer 
keep it ourselves. But we should take care to do good in our lifetime, yea, to 
make this the business of our lives. And, 2nd. That we be ready to improve 
every opportunity for it; we should not content ourselves in having done some 
good already, but whenever fresh occasions offer themselves, as far as our 
capacity reaches, we should be ready to embrace them too, for we are directed 
to “‘give a portion to seven, and also to eight,” Hecl. xi. 2. Note, First. That 
as God has made it our duty to do good to others, so he takes care in his 
providence to furnish us with opportunities for it: “The poor we have always 
with us,’ Mat. xxvi. 11. Secondly. 'That whenever God gives us an oppor- 
tunity of being useful to others, he expects we should improve it, according 
to our capacity and ability. Thirdly. That we have need of godly wisdom and 
discretion to direct us in the exercise of our charity and beneficence, and parti- 
cularly in the choice of the proper objects of it; for though none who stand in 
need of us are to be wholly overlooked, yet there is a difference to be made 
between some and others. 


11 Ye see how large a letter I have written unto 
you with mine own hand. 12 As many as desire 
to make a fair shew in the flesh, they constrain you 
to be circumcised ; only lest they should suffer per- 
secution for the cross of Christ. 13 For neither 
they themselves who are circumcised keep the law; 
but desire to have you circumcised, that they may 
glory in your flesh. 14 But God forbid that I should 
glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom the world is crucified unto me, and I unto the 
world. 15 For in Christ Jesus neither circumcision 
availeth anything, nor uncircumcision, but a new 
creature. 16 And as many as walk according to 
this rule, peace de on them, and mercy, and upon 
the Israel of God. 17 From henceforth let no man 
trouble me: for I bear in my body the marks of the 
Lord Jesus. 18 Brethren, the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with your spirit. Amen, 


AL. 8. 


The apostle having at large established the doctrine of the Gospel, and 
endeavoured to persuade these Christians to a behaviour agreeable to it, seems 
as if he intended here to have put an end to the epistle, especially when he had 
acquainted them that, as a particular mark of his respect to them, he had 
written this large letter with his own hand, and had not made use of another 
as his amanuensis, and only subscribed his name to it, as he was wont to do in 
his other epistles. But such was his affection to them, and concern to recover 
them from the ill impressions made upon them by their false teachers, that he 
cannot break off till he has once again given them the true character of those 
teachers, and an account of his own contrary temper and behaviour, that by 
comparing these together they might the more easily see how little reason 
guey had to depart from the doctrine he had taught them, and to comply with 

eirs. 

First. He gives them the true character of those teachers that were indus- 
trious to seduce them, in several particulars. As, 

1, That they were men who desired “to make a fair show in the flesh,” 
ver. 12, They were very zealous for the externals of religion, forward to 
observe, and to oblige others to observe, the rites of the ceremonial law, 
though at the same time they had little or no regard to real piety; for, as the 
apostle says of them in the following verse, “neither did they themselves keep 
the law.” Proud, and vain, and carnal hearts desire nothing more than to 
make a fair show in the flesh, and they can easily be content with so much 
religion as will help them to keep up such a fair show; but many times those 
ere ae of the substance of religion who are most solicitous to make a 
show of it. 

2. They were men that were afraid of suffering, for they constrained the 
Gentile Christians to be circumcised, only lest they should suffer persecution 
for the cross of Christ. It was not so much out of a regard to the law as 
to themselves; they were willing to sleep in a whole skin, and to save their 
worldly cargo, and cared not though they made shipwreck of faith and a good 
conscience. ‘{hat which they chiefly aimed at was to please the Jews, and to 
keep up their reputation among them, and so to prevent the trouble that Paul 
and other faithful professors of the doctrine of Christ lay open to. And, 

3. Another part of their character was, that they were men of a party spirit 
and who had no farther zeal for the law than as it subserved their carnal and 
selfish designs, for they desired to have these Christians circumcised, “that 
they might glory in their flesh,” ver. 13, that they might say they had gained 
them over to their side, and made proselytes of them, of which they carried the 
mark in their flesh. And thus, while they pretended to promote religion, they 
were the greatest enemies of it, for nothing has been more destructive to the 
interest of religion than men’s siding and party making. 

Secondly. He acquaints us, on the other hand, with his own temper and 
cane ea or makes profession of his own faith, and hope, and joy, par- 
ticularly, 

1. That his principal glory was in the cross of Christ. ‘‘ God forbid,” says 
he, “that I should glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ,” ver. 14. 
By the cross of Christ is here meant his sufferings and death on the cross, or 
the doctrine of salvation by a crucified Redeemer. This was what the Jews 
stumbled at, and the Greeks accounted foolishness; and the Judaiszing teachers 
themselves, though they had embraced Christianity, yet were so far ashamed 
of it, that in compliance with the Jews, and to avoid persecution from them, 
they were for mixing the observation of the law of Moses with faith in Christ, 
as necessary to salvation; but Paul hada very different opinion of it: he was 
so far from being offended at the cross of Christ, or ashamed of it, or afraid to 
own it, that he glories in it, yea, he desires to glory in nothing else, but rejects 
the thought of setting up anything in competition with it as the object of his 
esteem with the utmost abhorrence; '‘ God forbid,” &c. This was the ground 
of all his hope as a Christian. This was the doctrine which as an apostle he 
was resolved to preach, and, whatever trials his firm adherence to it might 
bring upon him, he was ready for his sake, not only to submit to them, but to 
rejoice in them. Note, That the cross of Christ is a good [trne] Christian’s 
chiefest glory, and there is the greatest reason why we should glory in it, for to 
jt we owe all our joys and hopes. ; 

=. That he was dead to the world. By Christ, or in the cross of Christ, the 
world was crucified to him, and he to the world; he had experienced the 
power and virtue of it in weaning him from the world, and this was one great 
reason of his glorying in it. The false teachers were men of a worldly tem- 
per, their chief concern was about their secular interests, and therefore they 
accommodated their religion thereunto. But Paul wasa man of another spirit ; 
as the world had no kindness for him, so neither had he any great regard to it; 
he was got above both the smiles and the frowns of it,and was become as indif- 
ferent to it as one that is dying out of it. ‘This is a temper of mind that all 
Christians should be labouring after; and the best way to attain it is to 
converse much with the cross of Christ; the higher esteem we have of him 
the meaner opinion shall we have of the world, and the more we contemplate 
the sufferings our dear Redeemer met with from the world the less likely shall 
we be to be in love with it. ) re. , 

3. That he did not lay the stress of his religion on one side or other of the 
contesting interests, but on sound Christianity, ver. 15. _ There was at that 
time an unhappy division among Christians, and circumcision and uncircum- 
cision were become names by which they were distinguished from each other 3 
for, ch. ii. 9, 12, the Jewish Christians are called the circumcision, and they of 
the circumcision. ‘The false teachers were very zealous for circumcision, yea, 
to that degree as to represent it as necessary to salvation, and therefore they 
did all they could to constrain the Gentile Christians to submit to it; wherein 
they had carried the matter much farther than others did, for though the 
apostles connived at the use of it among the Jewish converts, yet they were by 
no means for imposing it upon the Gentiles. But what they laid so great 
a stress upon Paul made very little account of. It was indeed of great 
importance to the interest of Christianity that circumcision should not be 
imposed on the Gentile conyerts, and therefore this he had set himself with 
the utmost vigour to oppose; but as for mere circumcision or uncircumeision, 
whether those who had embraced the Christian religion had been Jews or 
Gentiles, and whether they were for or against continuing the use of cireum- 
cision, so that they did not place their religion in it, this was comparatively a 
matter of little moment with him, for he very well knew. that in Christ Jesus, 
that is, in his account, or under the Christian dispensation, “neither circum- 
cision availed anything, nor uncircumcision,” namely, as to men’s acceptance 
with God, “but a new creature.” Here he acquaints us both wherein real 
religion does not and wherein it does consist: it does not consist in circum- 
cision or uncireumcision, in our being in this or the other denomination of 
Christians, but it consists in our being new creatures; not in having a new name, 
or putting on a new face, but in our being renewed in the spirit of our minds, 
foot having Christ formed in us. ‘This is of greatest account with God, and so it 
was with the apostle. If we compare this text with some ptherts we may more 
fully see what it is that renders us — acceptable to God, and which there- 
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fore we should be chiefly concerned about. Here we are told that it is “a new 
creature,” and, ch. v. 6, that it is “faith which worketh by love,” and 1 Cor. vii. 19, 
that it is “the keeping the commandments of God;” from all which it appears, 
that it is such a change of mind and heart whereby we are disposed and enabled 
to believe on the Lord Jesus, and to live a life of devotedness to God, and that 
where this inward, vital, practical religion is wanting, no outward professions or 
particular names will ever stand us in any stead, or be sufficient to recommend 
us to him. And were Christians duly concerned to experience this in them- 
selves, and to promote it in others, if it did not make them lay aside their 
distinguishing names, yet it would at least take them off from laying so great 
a stress upon them as they too often do. Note, That Christians should take 
care to lay the stress of their religion where God has laid it, namely, on those 
things which are available to our acceptance with him, [which do evidence his 
acceptance by, and interest in, Christ.] So we see the apostle did, and it is our 
wisdom and interest herein to follow his example. 

The apostle having shewn what was of chief consideration in religion, and 
what he laid the greatest stress upon, namely, not a mere empty name or pro- 
fession, but a sound and saying change, in ver. 16 he pronounces a blessing 
upon all those that walk according to this rule, ‘‘ And as many as walk accord- 
ing to this rule, peace be upon them, and mercy upon the Israel of God.” The 
rule which he here speaks of may be considered as signifying, either more 
generally the whole word of God, which is the complete and perfect rule of 
faith and life, or that doctrine of the Gospel, or way of justification and salva- 
tion, which he had laid down in this epistle, namely, by faith in Christ without 
the works of the law; or as more immediately referring to the new creature, 
which he had just before been speaking of. ‘The blessings which he desires for 
those that walk according to this rule, or which he gives them the hope and 
prospect of, (for the words may be taken either as a prayer or a promise,) are 
peace and mercy: peace, that is, with God and conscience, and all the comforts 
of this life, as far as they are needful for them; and mercy, namely, an interest 
in the free love and favour of God in Christ, which is the spring and fountain 
of all other blessings. A foundation is laid for these in that gracious change 
which is wrought in them; and while they behave themselves as new creatures, 
and govern their lives and hopes by the rule of the Gospel, they may most 
assuredly depend upon them. And these he declares shall be the portion of all 
the Israel of God, by whom he means all sincere Christians, whether Jews or 
Gentiles, all that are Israelites indeed, who, though they may not be the 
natural, yet are become the spiritual seed of Abraham; these being heirs of his 
faith, are also heirs together with him of the same promise, and consequently 
entitled to the peace and mercy here spoken of. The Jews and Judaizing 
teachers were for confining these blessings only to such as were circumcised 
and kept the law of Moses; but, on the contrary, the apostle declares that they 
belong to all who walk according to the rule of the Gospel, or of the new 
creature, even to all the Israel of God, intimating that those only are the true 
Israel of God who walk according to this rule, and not that of circumcision, 
which they insisted so much upon, and therefore that this was the true way to 
obtain peace and mercy. Note, Ist. That real Christians are such as walk by 
rule, not a rule of their own devising, but that which God himself has pre- 
scribed to them. 2nd. That even those who walk according to this rule do yet 
stand in need of the mercy of God. But, 3rd. That all who sincerely endeavour 
to walk according to this rule may be assured that peace and mercy shall be 
upon them; this is the best way to have peace with God, ourselves, and others; 
and hereupon, as we may be sure of the favour of God now, so we shall find 
mercy with him hereafter. 

4. That he had cheerfully suffered persecution for the sake of Christ and 
Christianity, ver. 17. As the cross of Christ, or the doctrine of salvation by a 
erucified Redeemer, was what he chiefly gloried in, so he had been willing 
to run all hazards rather than he would betray this truth, or sutter it to be 
corrupted. ‘The false teachers were afraid of persecution, and this was the 
great reason why they were so zealous for circumcision, as we see ver. 12. But 
this was the least of Paul’s concern; he was not moved at any of the afflictions 
he met with, “nor did he count his life dear to him, so that he might finish his 
course with joy, and the ministry which he had received of the Lord Jesus, to 
testify the Gospel of the grace ot God,” Acts xx. 24. He had already suttered 
much in the cause of Christ, for ‘he bare in his body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus,” the sears of those wounds which he had sustained trom persecuting 
enemies, for his steady adherence to him and that doctrine of the Gospel which 
he had received from him. _ And as from hence it appeared that he was firmly 
persuaded of the truth and importance of it, and that he was far from being a 
favourer of circumcision, as they had falsely reported him to be, so hereupon, 
with a becoming warmth and velemence, suitable to his authority as an apostle, 
and to the deep concern of mind he was under, he insists upon it “ that no man 
should henceforth trouble him,” namely, by opposing his doctrine and authority, 
or by any such calumnies and By Sree we as had been cast upon hit; for, as 
both from what he had said and what he had suffered they appeared to be 
highly unjust and injurious, so also that they were very unreasonable who 
either raised or received them. Note, 1. That it may justly be presumed men 
are fully persuaded of those truths which they are willing to suffer in the 
defence of. And, 2. That it is very unjust to charge those things upon others 
which are contrary, not only to their profession but their sufferings too. 

Thirdly. The apostle, having now finished what he intended to write for the 
conviction and recovery of the churches of Galatia, concludes the epistle with 
his apostolical benediction, ver.18. He calls them his brethren, wherein he 
shews his great humility, and the tender affection he had for them, notwith- 
standing the ill treatment he had met with from them; and takes his leave of 
them with this very serious and affectionate prayer, that “the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ may be with their spirit.” This was an usual tarewell wish 
of the apostle’s, as we see, Rom. xvi. 20, 24; 1 Cor. xvi. 23. And herein he 
prays that they might enjoy the favour of Christ both in the special effects and 
the sensible evidences of it, that they might receive from him all that grace 
which was needful to guide them in their way, to strengthen them in their 
work, to establish them in their Christian course, and to encourage and comfort 
them under all the trials of life and the prospect of death itself. ‘This is fitly 
called “the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ,” as he is both the sole purchaser 
and the appointed dispenser of it; and though these churches had done enough 
to forfeit it, by suffering themselves to be drawn into an opinion and practice 
which was highly dishonourable to Christ, as well as dangerous to them, yet 
out of his great concern for them, and knowing of what importance it was to 
them, he earnestly desires it on their behalf, yea, that it might be with their 
spirit, that they might continually experience the influences of it upon: their 
souls, disposing and enabling to act with sincerity and uprightness in religion. 
We need desire no more to make us hanes than the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. ‘This the apostle begs for these Christians, and therein shews us what 
we are chiefly concerned to obtain; and, both for their and our encouragement 
to hope for it, he adds his Amen. 
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Somer think that this epistle to the Zphesians was a circular letter sent to several churches, and that the copy directed to the Ephesians happened to be taken 
into the canon, and so it came to bear that particular inseription. And they have been induced the rather to think this, because it is the only one of all St. Paul’s 
epistles that has nothing in it peculiarly adapted to the state or case of that particular church, but has much of common concernment to all Christians, and 
especially of all who, having been Gentiles in times past, were converted to Christianity. But then it may be observed, on the other hand, that the epistle is 
expressly inscribed (ch. i. 1) to the saints which are at Ephesus; and in the close of it he tells them that he had sent Tychicus unto them, whom, in 2 Tim. iy. 12, 
he says he had sent to Ephesus. It is an epistle that bears date out of a prison. And some have observed that what this apostle wrote when he was a prisoner 
had the greatest relish and savour in it of the things of God. When his tribulations did abound, his consolations and experiences did much more abound. From 
whence we may observe that the afflictive exercises of God's people, and particularly of his ministers, do oftentimes tend to the advantage of others, as well as to 
their own. The apostle’s design is to settle and establish the Ephesians in the truth, and, farther, to acquaint them with the mystery of the Gospel in order to it. 
In the former part he represents the great privileges of the Ephesians, who, being in time past idolatrous heathens, were now converted to Christianity, and 
received into covenant with God, which he illustrates from a view of their deplorable state before their conversion, ch. i—iii. In the latter part (which we have 
in the 4th, 5th, and 6th chapters) he instructs them in the principal duties of religion, both personal and relative, and exhorts and quickens them to the faithful 
discharge of them, Zanchy observes that we have here an epitome of the whole Christian doctrine, and of almost all the chief heads of divinity. 
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1 VE derive all their grace and spiritual strength, and in whom their persons, and all 
C HAPTER I. that they perform, are made accepted. , ; H 
In this chapter we have, J. The introduction to the whole epistle, which is much the Thirdly. The apostolical benediction. “Grace be to you,” &e. This is the 


same as in others, ver. 1, 2. II. The apostle’s thanksgivings and praises to God for his token in every epistle; and it speaks the apostle’s goodwill to his friends, and 
inestimable blessings bestowed on the believing Ephesians, ver. 3—14. III. His || & real desire of their welfare; by grace we are to understand the free and 
earnest prayers to God in their behalf, ver. 15—23. This great apostle was wont to undeserved love and favour of God, and those graces of the Spirit which 
abound in prayers, and in thanksgivings to almighty God, which he generally so disposes proceed from it; by peace all other blessings, Spiritual and temporal, the 
and orders as that at the same time they carry with them and convey the great and fruits and product of the former. No peace without pct no peace, nor 
important doctrines of the Christian religion, and the most weighty instructions to all || grace, but “from God the Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ.” These 
those who seriously peruse them. peculiar blessings proceed from God, not as_a Creator, but as a Father by 
ATH f J pene Spang es ast poine from ope Eee Jesus Christ, who, haying pur= 

be Bhat ey stle esu chased them for his people, has a right to bestow them upon them. Indeed 

2 ee ais i post ' 0 = 5 the saints and the faithful in Christ Jesus had already received grace an 
Nn Christ by the will of God, peace; but the increase of these is very desirable, and the best saints stand in 

‘We to 


cil % need of fresh supplies of the graces of the Spirit, and cannot but desire to 
the saints which are at || improve and grow. And, therefore, they should pray, each one for himself, and 
\\O. =r 4 for one another, that such blessings may still abound unto them. 
\S Hiphesus, and to the faithful After this short introduction he comes to the matter and body of the epistle; 
5. y 3 peo on and, though it may seem somewhat peculiar in a letter, yet the Spirit of God 
Mie 1 Christ Jesus: Z G race || saw fit that his discourse of Divine things in this chapter should be cast 
(| p a into prayers and praises, which, as they are solemn addresses to God, so they 
\ be to you, an d peace, from convey weighty instructions to others. Prayer may preach, and praise may do 


fi” 1 5 p 3 > so too. 
=f Sal ‘ God our Father, and Jrom 5 Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Gtr the Lord Jesus Christ. 


| Here is, First. The title St, Paul takes Christ, who hath blessed us with all spiritual bless _ 
S f. as JIC i y i nS a > ye a . . £ 
to Iimsells 3 belonging de eee el tae nt heavenly places in Christ: 4 According as 


an apostle of Jesus 


RE reckoned it a great honour to be em- ; 1 } far - 
ployed by Christ as one of his messengers to the sons of men. The apostles he hath chosen MS aA him before the foundation of < 


were prime officers in the Christian church, being extraordinary ministers TOY TA ; ] a 
eppoitted for a time only. hey were furnished by their great Lord with the ¥ orld, that hs should be holy and without blame 


extraordinary gifts, and the immediate assistance of the Spirit, that they might before him in love: 5 Havine predestinated us unto — 
be fitted for publishing and spreading the Gospel, and for the governing the 5 ’ 


church in its infant state. Such a one St. Paul was, and that not by the will of the ad option of ehildren by Jesus Christ to himself. ) 
man conferring that office upon him, not by his own intrusion into it, but by the ? 


will of God, very expressly and plainly signified to him, he being immediately according to the good pleasure of his will, 6 To 
called (as the other apostles were) by Christ himself to the work, And every 0 5 5) 
faithful minister of Christ (though his call and office are not of so extraordinary the praise of the glory of his erace, wherein he hath 
a nature, yet) may, with our apostle, reflect on it as an honour and comfort to au 5 ; 
himself that he is what he is by the will of God. ; made us accepted in the beloved. 7 In whom we 
Secondly. The persons to whom this epistle is sent. “ To the saints which : . 3 
are at Ephesus,” that is, to the Christians who were members of the church at have redemption through his blood, the forgiveness 
Ephesus, the metropolis of Asia. He calls them saints, for so they were in pro- . : . : , 
fession, and such they were bound to be in truth and reality, and many of them of sins, according to the riches of his grace 5 8 
were so. All Christians must be saints; and, if they come not under that 7 rae ] ] } b ; ] d f . ‘ . 
character on earth, they will never be saints in glory. [Hence none ought to be W herein he hath abounde towal d us 1n all wisdom 
considered as members of Christ’s church but such as in the judgment of 1 prude BEG) Havi le | 
gharity ae neh Rereoes Cassie by Divine seereant of rrerer eet niacye aes an pr uUcenCe 5 aviIng made known unto us the 
light. e calls them “the faithful in Christ Jesus ;” that is, believers in him s Spe : s 
and firm and peeled in their adherence pts and wy his truths and ways. mystery of lis will, accor ding to his good leasure 
They are not saints who are not faithful, believing in Christ, firmly adherin The 5 . s 2 - . 
to oy and true to the profession they make of relation to their Lora Note, which he hath pu posed mm himself . 10 hat in 
It is not only the honour of ministers, but of private Christians too, to have 


obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful in Christ Jesus, from whom they the dispensation of the fulness of times he might 
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ather together in one all things in Christ, both 
which are in heaven, and which are on earth; even 
in him: 11 In whom also we have obtained an 
inheritance, being predestinated according to the 
purpose of him who worketh all things after the 
counsel of his own will: 12 That we should be to the 
praise of his glory, who first trusted in Christ. 13 
In whom ye also trusted, after that ye heard the 
word of truth, the gospel of your salvation: in whom 
also after that ye believed, ye were sealed with that 
holy Spirit of promise, 14 Which is the earnest of 
our inheritance until the redemption of the pur- 
chased possession, unto the praise of his glory. 


He begins with thanksgivings and praise, and enlarges with a great deal of 
fluency and copiousness of affection upon the exceeding great and precious 
benefits which we enjoy by Jesus Christ. For the great privileges of our reli- 
gion are very aptly recounted and enlarged upon in our praises to God, 

In general, ver. 3, he blesses God for spiritual blessings, where he styles 
him “the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ;” for as Mediator, the 
Father was his God; as God, and the second person in the blessed ‘Trinity, God 
was his Father. And it speaks the mystical union betwixt Christ and believers, 
that the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is their God and Father: 
and that in and through him all blessings come from God, as the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. No good can be expected from a righteous and holy 
God to sinful creatures but by his mediation; he “hath blessed us with all 
spiritual blessings.” Note, Spiritual blessings are the best blessings with which 

od blesseth us, and for which we are to bless him. He blesses us by bestowing 
such things upon us as make us really blessed. We cannot thus bless God 
again, but must do it by praising, and magnifying, and speaking well of him on 
that account. And whom God blesses with some he blesses with all spiritual 
blessings; to whom he gives Christ, he freely gives all these things. It is not so 
with temporal blessings; some are favoured with health, and not with riches, 
some with riches, and not with health, &c. But where God blesses with spirit- 
ual blessings he blesses with all. They are “spiritual blessings in heavenly 
places,” that is, say some, in the church distinguished from the world, and called 
out of it. Or, it may be read, in heavenly things, such as come from heaven, 
and are designed to prepare men for it, and to secure their reception into it. 
We should hence learn to mind spiritual and heavenly things as the principal 
things, spiritual and heavenly blessings as the best blessings, with which we 
cannot be miserable, and without which we cannot but be so. Set not your 
affections on things on the earth, but on those things which are above; these 
we are blessed with in Christ. For as all our services ascend to God through 
Christ, so all our blessings are conveyed to us the same way—he being the 
Mediator betwixt God and us. 

The particular spiritual blessings with which we are blessed in Christ, and 
for which we ought to bless God, are (many of them) here enumerated and 
enlarged upon. 

First. Election and predestination, which are the secret springs from whence 
the others flow, ver. 4, 5,11. Election, or choice, respects that lump or mass 
of mankind out of which some are chosen, from which they are separated and 
distinguished. Predestination hath respect to the blessings they are designed 
for, particularly “the adoption of children;” it being the purpose of God that 
in due time we should become his adopted children, and so have a right to all 
the privileges and to the inheritance of children. We have here the date of 
this act of love; it was ‘“‘ before the foundation of the world.” Not only before 
God's people had a being, but before the world had a beginning ; for they were 
chosen in the counsel of God from all eternity. And it magnifies these blessings 
to a high degree that they are the products of eternal counsel. The alms 
which you give to beggars at your doors proceed froma sudden resolve; but 
the provision which a parent makes for his: children is the result of many 
thoughts, and is put into his last will and testament with a great deal of 
solemnity. And as this magnifies Divine love, so it secures the blessings to 
God’s elect; for the purpose of God according to election shall stand. He acts 
in pursuance of his eternal purpose in bestowing spiritual blessings upon his 
people. He hath blessed us, ‘according as he hath chosen us in him ; that is, 
in Christ the great Head of the election, who is emphatically called God’s elect, 
his chosen; and in the chosen Redeemer an eye of favour was cast upon them, 
Observe here one great end and design of this choice; chosen, “that we should 
be holy;” not because he foresaw they would be holy, but because he deter- 
mined to make them so. All who are chosen to happiness as the end are chosen 
to holiness as the means. Their sanctification, as well as their salvation, is the 
result of the counsels of Divine love. “ And without blame before him ;” that is, 
that their holiness might not be only external, and in outward appearance, so as 
to prevent blame from men, but internal and real, and what God himself will 
account such, who looketh at the heart. Such holiness proceeds from love, 
that is, to God and to our fellow-creatures, this charity being the principle of 
all true holiness. The original word signifies such an innocence as no man can 
carp at; and therefore some understand it of that perfect holiness that the saints 
shall attain to in the life to come, which will be eminently before God, they 
being in his immediate presence for ever. . R Z Seobar: i 

Here is also the rule and the fontal cause of God’s election: it is “according 
to the good pleasure of his will,” ver. 5; not for the sake of any thing in them 
foreseen, but because it was his sovereign will, and a thing highly pleasing to 
him. It is “according to the purpose,” that is, the fixed and unalterable will 
of him who worketh all things after the counsel of his own will,” ver, 11; who 
powerfully accomplishes whatever concerns his elect, as he has wisely and 
freely foreordained and decreed; the last and great end and design of all 
which is his own glory. 4 ; : 

[‘S Evdoka is a Soapenid word: dona is a clear, eternal intention of that which 
is most agreeable to himself, most worthy of him, and which will afford him 
world without end, an infinite satisfaction in the being and accomplishment of 
it. Evdokca is a perception that it is right: that all seen together in one view, in 
their place, order and connexion, are highly consistent with infinite, eternal, 
and unchangeable being, power, wisdom and love.” | “‘OeAnua, a determination 
in consequence of intention of himself.” This is the critical notice of 
Dr. Samuel Benson, on which M. bey has remarked with approbation 
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in his Life of the Doctor, (Afiscellaneous Works,)—p. 1022: ‘He (says M. Henry) 
was sure God did not decree sin, nor did he see any necessity of asserting a 
positive decree to permit sin; nor could he by any means adimit a decree to 
damn any man but upon the foresight of his being a sinner; but he thought 
the doctrine of particular, personal, absolute election and eternal life, so 
plainly revealed in Scripture, that he wondered how any who pretend to 
regulate their faith by the Bible should make any doubt of it. He was clear 
that it fastened upon the persons in their fallen state, and that it depended 
indeed upon foreknowledge and foresight, but not of any merit in their faith 
and repentance, but purely upon the victorious efficacy of Divine grace.] 

“To the praise of the glory of his grace,” ver. 6. [This is one of those strong 
and beautiful Hebraisms that the apostle frequently uses when his heart seems 
to glow with admiration and gratitude to the God of all grace. The original may 
be expressed, ‘To the praise of his glorious grace.’] “That we should be to the 
praise of his glory,” ver. 12; that is, that we should live and behave ourselves in 
such a manner that his rich grace might be magnified, and appear glorious and 
worthy of the highest praise. All is of God, and from him and through him, 
and therefore all must be to him, and centre in his praise. Note, ‘Lhe glory of 
God is his own end, and it should be ours in all that we do.”* The next spiritual 
blessing the apostle takes notice of is 

Secondly. Acceptance with God through Jesus Christ; ‘ Wherein,” or by 
which grace, ‘‘he hath made us accepted in the beloved,” ver. 6. Jesus Christ 
is the beloved of his Father, (Jat. iii. 17,) as well as of angels and saints. It is 
our great privilege to be accepted of God, which implies his love to us, and 
his taking us under his care and into his family. We cannot be thus accepté 
of God but in and through Jesus Christ. He loves his people for the sake of 
the beloved. 

Thirdly. Remission of sins and redemption through the blood of Jesus, ver. 7. 
No remission without redemption. It was by reason of sin that we were cap- 
tivated, and we cannot be released from our captivity but by the remission of 
our sins. ‘This redemption we have in Christ, and this remission through his 
blood. The guilt and the stain of sin could be no otherwise removed than 
by the blood of Jesus. All our spiritual blessings flow down to us in that 
stream. This great benefit, which comes freely to us, was dearly bought and 
paid for by our blessed Lord; and yet it is according to the riches of God’s 
grace. Christ's satisfaction and God’s rich grace are very consistent in the 
great affair of man’s redemption. God was satisfied by Christ as our substitute 
and surety; but it was rich grace that would accept ot a surety, when he might 
have executed the severity of the law upon the transgressor. And it was rich 
grace to provide such a surety as his own Son, and freely to deliver him up, 
when nothing of that nature could have entered into our thoughts, or have 
been any otherwise found out for us. In which instance he has not only 
manifested riches of grace, but “hath abounded towards us in all wisdom and 
prudence,” ver. 8; wisdom in contriving the dispensation, and prudence in 
executing the counsel of his will, as he has done. _ How illustrious have the 
Divine wisdom and prudence rendered themselves in so happily adjusting the 
matter between justice and mercy in this grand affair; in securing the honour 
of God and his law, at the same time that the recovery of sinners and their 
salvation are ascertained and made sure ? ; 

Fourthly. Another privilege which the apostle here blesseth God for is, 
Divine revelation, that God hath “made known unto us the mystery of his 
will,” ver. 9. [We are not to suppose that this signifies a mystery which no 
man can understand, but only a truth before veiled in types and shadows, or 
not fully revealed,] that is, so much of his goodwill to men, which had been 
concealed fora long time, and is still concealed from so great a part of the world. 
This we owe to Christ, who, having laid in the bosom of the Father from 
eternity, came to declare his will to the children of men. ‘ According to his 
good pleasure ;” that is, his secret counsels concerning man’s redemption, which 
he had purposed, or resolved upon, merely in and from himself, and not for any 
thing in them. In this revelation, and in his making ‘known unto us the 
mystery of his will,” the wisdom and the prudence of God do abundantly shine 
forth. It is described at ver. 13 as “the word of truth, and the Gospel of your 
salvation.” LEyvery word of it is true; it contains and instructs us in the most 
weighty and important truths, and it is confirmed and sealed by the very oath 
of God; from whence we should learn to betake ourselves to it in all our 
searches after Divine truth. It is the Gospel of our salvation. It publishes the 
glad tidings of salvation, and contains the offer of it. It points out the way that 
leads to it; and the blessed Spirit renders the reading and the ministration of it 
effectual to the salvation of souls. Oh! how ought we to prize this glorious 
Gospel, and to bless God for it. This is the light shining in a dark place, for 
which we have reason to be thankful, and to which we should take heed. 

Fifthly. Union in and with Christ is a great privilege, a spiritual blessing, and 
the foundation of many others. He does “gather together in one all things in 
Christ, ver. 10. All the lines of Divine revelation meet in Christ; all religion 
centres in him. Jews and Gentiles were united to each other by being both 
united to Christ. Things in heaven and things on earth are gathered together 
in him; peace made, correspondence settled, betwixt heaven and earth through 
him; the innumerable company of angels become one with the church through 
Christ. ‘Chis God purposed in himself, and it was his design in that dispensa~ 
tion which was to be accomplished by his sending of Christ ‘in the fulness of 
time;” that is, at the exact time that God had prefixed and settled. _ 

Sixthly. The eternal inheritance is the great blessing with which we are 
blessed in Christ; “In whom also we have obtained an inheritance,” ver. i1. 
Heaven is the inheritance, the happiness of which is a sufficient portion for a 
soul. It is conveyed in the way of an inheritance, being the gift of a father to 
his children. If children, then heirs. All the blessings that we have in hand 
are but small if compared with the inheritance. What is laid out upon an heir 
in his minority is nothing to what is reserved for him when he comes to age. 
Christians are said to have obtained this inheritance, as they have a present 
right to it, and even actual possession of it, in Christ their head and repre- 
sentative. Ree 

Seventhly. The seal and earnest of the Spirit are of the number of these 
blessings. We are said to be “sealed with that Holy Spirit of promise,” yer. 13. 
[This is a Hebraism for the promised Spirit. It is by no means improbable 
that the apostle did here allude to the custom of the priests of Diana, who gave 
aring with the figure of a he-goat, as a mark of initiation into the mysteries of 
the Ephesian goddess. The apostle there says, You have here a different seal 
from that which you once bore,—the seal of the Holy Spirit.) The blessed 
Spirit is holy himself, and he makes us holy. He is called “the Spirit of pro- 
mise,” as he is the promised Spirit. By him believers are sealed, that is, sepa- 
rated and set apart for God, and distinguished and marked as belonging to him. 
The Spirit “is the earnest of our inheritance,” ver. 14. The earnest is part of 
payment, and it secures the full sum. So is the gift of the Holy Ghost; all his 


* This passage has been understood by some inavery different sense, and with a special 
reference to the conversion of these Ephesians to Christianity. Those who have a mind 
to see what is said to this purpose may consult Mr, Locke, and other well-known writers, 
on the place, 
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influences and operations, both as a sanctifier and a comforter, are heaven 
begun, glory in the seed and bud, The Spirit’s illumination is an earnest of 
everlasting light; sanctification is an earnest of perfect holiness, and his com- 
forts are earnests of everlasting Joys. He is said to be the earnest, “until the 
redemption of the purchased possession.” It may be called here the possession, 
because this earnest makes it as sure to the heirs as though they were already 
possessed of it; and it is purchased for them by the blood of Christ. ‘The 
redemption of it is mentioned, because it was mortgaged and forfeited by sin, 
and Christ restores it to us, and so is said to redeem it, in allusion to the law of 
redemption. Observe from _all this, what a gracious promise that is which 
secures the gift of the Holy Ghost to them who ask him. ‘ . 

The apostle mentions the great end and design of God in bestowing one 
and all these spiritual privileges; “That we should be to the praise of his 
glory who first trusted in Christ,” that is, we to whom the Gospel was first 
preached, and who were first converted to the faith of Christ, and to the placing 
our hope and trust in him. Note, Seniority in grace is a preferment, (‘‘ Who 
were in Christ before me,” says the apostle, Rom. xvi. 7;) and they who have 
for a longer time experienced the grace of Christ are under more special 
obligations to glorify God. They should be strong in faith, and more emi- 
nently glorify him; but this should be the common end of all. For this we were 
made, and for this we were redeemed; this is the great design of our Chris- 
tianity, and of God in all that he has done for us. ‘ Unto the praise of his glory,” 
yer. 14. He intends that his grace and power, and other perfections, should 
by this means become conspicuous and illustrious, and that the sons of men 
should magnify him, 


15 Wherefore I also, after I heard of your faith 
in the Lord Jesus, and love unto all the saints, 16 
Cease not to give thanks for you, making mention 
of you in my prayers; 17 That the God of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, may give 
unto you the spirit of wisdom and revelation in the 


knowledge of him: 18 The eyes of your under- 


standing being enlightened; that ye may know what 
is the hope of his calling, and what the riches of the 
glory of his inheritance in the saints, 19 And what 
ts the exceeding greatness of his power to us-ward 
who believe, according to the working of his mighty 
power, 20 Which he wrought in Christ, when he 
raised him from the dead, and set Aim at his own 
right hand in the heavenly places, 21 Far above all 
principality, and power, and might, and dominion, 
and every name that is named, not only in this 
world, but also in that which is to come: 22 And 
hath put all thengs under his feet, and gave him to be 
the head over all things to the church, 23 Which 
is his body, the fulness of him that filleth all in all. 


We are come to the last part of this chapter, which consists of St. Paul’s 
earnest prayer to God in behalf of these Ephesians. We should pray for the 
persons for whom we give thanks. Our apostle blesses God for what he had 
done for them, and then he prays he would do more for them. _He gives thanks 
for spiritual blessings, and prays for farther supplies of them. For God will for 
this be inquired of by the house of Israel, to do it for them. He has laid up 
these spiritual blessings for us in the hands of his Son the Lord Jesus; but then 
he has appointed us to draw them out and fetch them in by prayer. We have 
no part nor lot in the matter, any farther than we claim it by faith and prayer. 

One inducement to pray for them was the good account he had of them, “ of 
their faith in the Lord Jesus, and love unto all the saints,’ ver. 15. Faith in 
Christ and love to the saints will be attended with all other graces. Love to 
the saints, as such, and because they are such, must include love to God. They 
who love saints, as such, love all saints, how weak in grace, how mean in the 
world, how fretful and peevish soever, some of them may be. Another induce- 
ment to pray for them was because they had received the earnest of the inherit- 
ance. This we may observe from the words being connected with the preceding 
ones by the particle wherefore. Perhaps you will think that having received 
the earnest, it should follow, therefore ye are happy enough, and_need take no 
farther care; you need not pray for yourselves, nor I for you. No, quite the 
contrary. Wherefore I “cease not to give thanks for you, making mention of 
you in my prayers,” ver. 16. While he blesses God for giving them the Spirit, 
1e ceases not to pray that he would give unto them the Spirit, ver. 173; that is, 
that he would give greater measures of the Spirit. Observe, Even the best 
of Christians need to be prayed for; and while we hear well of our Christian 
friends we should think ourselves obliged to intercede with God for them, that 
they may abound and inerease yet more and more. 

Now what is it that St. Paul prays for in their behalf? Why, not that they 
might be freed from persecution; nor that they might possess the riches, 
honours, or pleasures of the world; but the great thing he prays for is, the 
illumination of their understandings, and that their knowledge might increase 
and abound: he means it of a practical and experimental knowledge. The graces 
and comfort of the Spirit are communicated to the soul by the enlightening of 
the understanding. In this way he gains and keeps possession. Satan takes 
a contrary way; he gets possession by the senses and passions—Christ by the 
understanding. Observe, 

First. Whence this knowledge must come; from “the God of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” ver. 17. The Lord is a God of knowledge; and there is no sound, 
saying knowledge but what comes from him, and therefore to him we must look 
for it, who is “the God of our Lord Jesus Christ,” see ver. 3, and “the Father 
of glory.” It is a Hebraism; God is infinitely glorious in himself; all glory 
is due to him from his creatures, and fe is the author of all that glory with 
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which his saints are, or shall be, invested. Now he gives knowledge by giving 
the spirit of knowledge; for the Spirit of God is the teacher of the saints, 
[we can have no right knowledge of the mysteries of religion, but as the Holy 
Spirit unfolds them to the understanding,] the Spirit of wisdom and revelation, 
We have the revelation of the Spirit in the word. But will that avail us, if we 
have not the wisdom of the Spirit in the heart? If the same Spirit who indited 
the sacred Scriptures do not take the veil from off our hearts, and enable us to 
understand and improve them, we shall be never the better. In the knowledge 
of him, or for the acknowledgment of him; not wise a speculative knowledge 
of Christ, and of what relates to him, but an acknowledgment of Christ’s 
authority by an obedient conformity to him, which must be by the help of “ the 
Spirit of wisdom and revelation.” ‘This knowledge is first in the understanding. 
He prays that “the eyes of their understanding may be enlightened,” ver. 18. 
Observe, Those who have their eyes opened, and have some understanding in 
the things of God, have need to be more and more enlightened, and to have 
their knowledge more clear, and distinct, and experimental. Christians should 
not think it enough to have warm affections, but they should labour to have 
clear understandings; they should be ambitious of being knowing Christians, 
and judicious Christians. 

Secondly. What is it he more particularly desires they should grow in the 
knowledge of ?_ 1. “ The hope of his calling,” ver. 18. Christianity is our calling. 
God has called us to it, and on that account it is said to be his calling. There 
is a hope in his calling, for those who deal with God deal upon trust, and it is 
a desirable thing to know what this hope of our calling is; that is, to have such 
an acquaintance with the immense privileges of God’s people, and the expecta- 
tions they have from God, and with respect to the heavenly world, as to be 
eons thereby to the utmost diligence and patience in the Christian course. 
We ought to labour after, and pray earnestly for, a clearer insight into, and 
a fuller acquaintance with, the great objects of a Christian’s hopes and expect- 
ations. 2. ‘The riches of the glory of his inheritance in the saints.” Besides 
the heavenly inheritance prepared for the saints, there is a present inheritance 
in the saints; for grace is glory begun, and holiness is happiness in the bud. 
There is a glory in this inheritance, riches of glory, [or ‘glorious riches, ] ren- 
dering the Christian more excellent and more truly honourable than all about 
him. And it is desirable to know this experimentally, to be acquainted with 
the principles, pleasures and powers, of the spiritual and Divine life. It may be 
understood of the glorious inheritance in, or among, the saints in heaven, where 
God does, as it were, lay forth all his riches to make them happy and ‘glorious, 
and where all that the saints are in possession of is transcendently glorious ; 
as much knowledge of which as is attainable upon earth is very desirable, and 
must be exceedingly entertaining and delightful. Let us endeavour then by 
reading, contemplation, and prayer, to know as much of heaven as we can, that 
we may be desiring and longing to be there. 3. The exceeding greatness of 
God’s power towards them who believe, ver. 19. The practical belief of the 
all-sufficiency of God, and of the omnipotence of Divine grace, is absolutely 
necessary to a close and steady walking with him. It is a desirable thing to 
know experimentally the mighty power of that grace beginning and carrying 
on the work of faith in our souls. It is a difficult thing to bring a soul to believe 
fully in Christ, and to venture its all upon his righteousness, and upon the hope 
of eternal life. {It is nothing less than an almighty power that will work this 
in us. [Eminent critics have all noticed the strong emphasis and force of the 
apostle’s language, which has been rendered ‘according to the energy of the 
power of his might.’] The apostle speaks here with a mighty fluency and 
copiousness of expression, and yet, at the same time, as if he wanted words to 
express the ripe rr greatness of God’s almighty power,—that power which 
God exerts towards his people, and by which he raised Christ from the dead, 
ver. 20. That indeed was the great proof of the truth of the Gospel to the 
world. But the transcript of that in ourselves, (that is, our sanctification, and 
rising from the death of sin in conformity to Christ’s resurrection,) is the great 
pine to us. Eheugk this cannot prove the truth of the Gospel to another who 
knows nothing of the matter, (there the resurrection of Christ is the proof,) yet 
to be able to speak experimentally, as the Samaritans, We have heard him our- 
selves, we have felt a mighty change in our own hearts, will make us able to say 
with the fullest satisfaction, Now we believe and are sure that this is the Christ, 
the Son of God. Many understand the apostle here as speaking of that exceed- 
ing greatness of power which God will exert for the raising the bodies of 
believers to eternal life, even the same mighty power which he wrought in 
Christ when he raised him, &c. And how desirable a thing must it be to become 
acquainted with that power at length, by being raised out of the grave thereby 
unto eternal life ? 2 

Having said something of Christ and his resurrection, the apostle digresses 
a little from the subject he is upon, to make some farther honourable mention 
of the Lord Jesus and his exaltation. He is set at the Father’s “right hand in 
the heavenly places,” &e., ver. 20,21. Jesus Christ is advanced above all, and 
he is set in authority over all, they being made subject to him. All the glory 
of the upper world, and all the powers of both worlds, are entirely devoted to 
him. The Father “hath put all things under his feet,” ver. 22, according to the 
promise, Ps. cx. 1. All creatures whatsoever are in subjection to him; they 
must either yield him sincere obedience or fall under the weight of his sceptre, 
and receive their doom from him. God “gaye him to be head over all things.” 
It was a gift to Christ, considered as Mediator, to be advanced to such dominion 
and headship, and to have such a mystical body prepared for him; and it was 
a gift to the church, to be provided with a head endued with so much power 
and authority. God “ gave him to be the head” (over all things); he gave him 
all power both in heaven and in earth. ‘The Father loves the Son, and hath 
given all things into his hands. But that which completes the comfort of this 
is, that he is the head over all things to the church; that is, he is therefore 
intrusted with all power, that he may dispose of all the affairs of the pro- 
vidential kingdom in subserviency to the designs of his grace concerning his 
church. With this, therefore, we may answer the messengers of the nations, 
that the Lord hath founded Sion. ‘The same power that supports the world 
supports the church; and we are sure he loves his church, for it is his body, 
ver. 23, his mystical body, and he will care for it. It is “ the fulness of him that 
filleth all in all.” Jesus Christ filleth all in all; he supplies all defects in all 
his members, filling them with his Spirit, and even with “the fulness of God,” 
ch. iii. 19. [Some render it ‘ with all ;’ Christ fills his members with all spiritual 
gifts and graces.} And yet the church is said to be his fulness, because Christ 
as Mediator would not be complete if he had not a church. How could he be 
a King if he had not a kingdom? ‘This, therefore, comes into the honour of 
Christ, as Mediator, that the church is his fulness. 


CHAPTER II. | i 


This chapter contains an account, I. Of the miserable condition of these Ephesians by — 
nature, ver. 1—3; and again, ver. 1], 12. 11. Of the glorious change that was wrought — 
in them by converting grace, ver. 4—10; and again, ver. 13. III. Of the great and 
mighty privileges that converted Jews and Gentiles both receive from Christ, ver. 14—22. 
The apostle endeavours to affect them with a due sense of the wonderful change which 
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Divine grace had wrought in them; and this is very applicable to that great change 
which the same grace works in all those who are brought into a state of grace: so that 
we have here a lively picture both of the misery of unregenerate men and of the happy 
condition of converted souls; enough to awaken and alarm those who are yet in their 
sins, and to put them upon hastening out of that state, and to comfort and delight those 
whom God hath quickened with a consideration of the mighty privileges with which 
they are invested. 


5 ND you hath he quickened, who 
were dead in trespasses and 
sins; 2 Wherein in time past 
ye walked according to the 


) to the prince of the power of the 
air, the spirit that now worketh 
in the children of disobedience : 
3 Among whom also we all had 
our conversation in times past in the lusts of our flesh, 
fulfilling the desires of the flesh and of the mind; and 
were by nature the children of wrath, even as others. 


The miserable condition of the Ephesians by nature is here in part described. 
[Man by nature is spiritually dead. He can perform none of the functions of 
spiritual life, but lies a lifeless corpse in the grave of corruption. The mighty 
energy (évépyea, ch. ii. 19) necessary to raise the dead body from the grave must 
be put forth to raise the sinner from the death of sin to a life of righteous- 
ness. Not, indeed, that he is not a responsible creature, and this makes his 
condition the more awful,—for his inability to perform what is good and accept- 
able in the sight of God is what may be termed passive wickedness; for, while 
there is this deadness of the soul to God it is yet alive in the service of sin, 
walking and making progress in it.] ‘ 

Observe, First. That unregenerate souls are “dead in trespasses and sins.” 
All those who are in their sins are dead in sins, yea, “in trespasses and sins ;” 
which may signify all sorts of sins, habitual and actual, sins of heart and of life. 
Sin is the death of the soul. Wherever that prevails there is a privation of all 
spiritual life. Sinners are dead in state, being destitute of the principles and 
powers of spiritual life, and cut off from God, the Fountain of life; and they are 
dead iv law, as a condemned malefactor is said to be a dead man. 

Secondly. A state of sin is a state of conformity to this world, ver. 2. In the 
first verse he speaks of their internal state, in this of their outward conversa- 
tion. “ Wherein,” that is, in which trespasses and sins, “in time past ye walked,” 
&c., that is, you lived and behaved yourselves in such a manner as the men of 
the world are used to do. [Walking is strikingly expressive of the habit and 
course of life, Ps.i. 1, Rom. vi. 4, as a progressive action is expressive of the 
tendency of sin from bad to worse.] 2 

Thirdly. We are by nature bondslayves to sin and Satan. They who walk in 
trespasses and sins, and according to the course of this world, walk “ according 
to the prince of the power of the air.” The devil, or the prince of devils, is thus 
described: see Mat. xii. 24, 26. The legions of apostate angels are as one power 
united under one chief; and therefore what is called the ‘‘ powers of darkness” 
elsewhere is here spoken of in the singular number. ‘The air” is represented 
as the seat of his kingdom. And it was the opinion of the Jews and heathens 
both that the air is full of i ela and that there they exercise and exert them- 
selves. The devil seems to have some power (by God’s permission) in the lower 
region of the air; there he is at hand to tempt men, and to do as much mischief 
to the world as he can. But it is the comfort and joy of God’s people that he 
who is “ Head over all things to the church” hath conquered the devil, and has 
him in his chain: but wicked men are slaves to Satan, for they walk according 
to him; that is, they conform their lives and actions to the will and pleasure ot 
this great usurper. The course and tenor of their lives are according to his 
suggestions, and in compliance with his temptations; they are subject to him, 
and are led captive by him at his will; whereupon he is called the god of 
this world, and “the spirit that now worketh in the children of disobedience.” 
The children of disobedience are such as choose to disobey God, and to serve 
the devil; in these he works very powerfully and effectually.. As the good 
Spirit works that which is good in obedient souls, so this evil spirit works that 
hich is evil in wicked men; and he now works, not only heretofore, but even 
since the world has been blessed with the light of the glorious Gospel. The 
apostle adds, “among whom also we all had our conversation in times past,” 
which words refer to the Jews, whom he signifies here to have been in the like 
sad and miserable condition by nature, and to have been as vile and wicked as 
the unregenerate Gentiles themselves, and whose natural state he farther 
describes in the next words. [It has been remarked here, that the apostle 
delicately includes himself, to shew that he did not claim to be better by nature 
than they were, and that all which any of them had of value was to be traced 
to the grace of God. “In the lusts of the flesh:” living to gratify the flesh, or 
the propensities of a corrupt nature. ] ; 

Fourthly. We are by nature drudges to the flesh, and to our corrupt affections, 
yer. 3. By fulfilling the desires of the flesh and of the mind, men contract that 
filthiness of flesh and spirit which the apostle exhorts Christians to cleanse 
themselves from, 2 Cor. vii. 1. The “fulfilling the desires of the flesh and of 
the mind” includes all that sin and wickedness that are acted in, and by, both 
the inferior and the higher and nobler powers of the soul. We lived in the 
actual commission of all those sins which corrupt nature inclined us unto. The 
carnal mind makes a man a perfect slave to his vicious appetite. ‘ Fulfilling the 
wills of the flesh,’ &c., so the word may be rendered, noting the efficacy of 
Lm lusts, and what power they have over those who yield themselves up unto 
them. 

Fifthly. We are “by nature the children of wrath, even as others.” The Jews 
were so as well as the Gentiles, and one man is as much so as another by 
nature; that is, not only by custom and imitation, but from the time when we 
began to exist, and by reason of our natural inclinations and appetites. All 
men being naturally ‘children of disobedience,” are also by nature “children of 
wrath.” God is angry with the wicked every day. Our state and course are 
such as deserve wrath, and would end in eternal wrath, if Divine grace did not 
interpose. What reason have sinners then to be looking out for that grace that 

ill make them, of children of wrath, children of God, and heirs of glory! Thus 

the apostle has described the misery of a natural state in these verses, which 
we shall find him pursuing again in bome following ones, 
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4 But God, who is rich in mercy, for his great 
love wherewith he Joved us, 5 Even when we were 
dead in sins, hath quickened us together with Christ, 
(by grace ye are saved;) 6 And hath raised ws up 
together, and made ws sit together in heavenly places 
in Christ Jesus: 7 That in the ages to come he 
might shew the exceeding riches of his grace in his 
kindness toward us through Christ Jesus. 8 For 
by grace are ye saved through faith; and that not 
of yourselves: it is the gift of God: 9 Not of 
works, lest any man should boast. 10 For we are 
his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good 
works, which God hath before ordained that we 
should walk in them. 11 Wherefore remember, that 
ye being in time past Gentiles in the flesh, who are 
called Uncireumcision by that which is called the 
Circumcision in the flesh made by hands; 12 That 
at that time ye were without Christ, being aliens 
from the commonwealth of Israel, and strangers from 
the covenants of promise, having no hope, and with- 
out God in the world: 13 But now in Christ Jesus 
ye who sometimes were far off are made nigh by the 


blood of Christ. 


_ Here the apostle begins his account of the glorious change that was wrought 
in them by converting grace; where observe, 

First. By whom, and in what manner, it was brought about and effected. 
1. Negatively ; “ Not of yourselves,” yer. 8. Our faith, our conversion, and our 
eternal salvation, are not the mere product of any natural abilities, or of any 
merit of our own. “Not of works, lest any man should boast,” ver. 9. These 
things are not brought to pass by any thing done by us, und therefore all boasting 
is excluded, that he who glories must not glory in himself, but in the Lord. 
There is no room for any man’s boasting of his own abilities and power, or as 
though he had done any thing that might deserye such immense favours from 
God. 2. Positively ; “ But God, who is rich in mercy,” &c., ver. 4. God himself 
is the author of this great and happy change, and his great love is the spring and 
fontal cause of it ; from thence he resolved to shew mercy. Love is his inclina- 
tion to do us good, considered simply as creatures. Mercy respects us as apos- 
tate and as miserable creatures. Observe, God’s eternal love of goodwill 
towards his creatures is the fountain from whence all his mercies youchsafed 
to us proceed ; and that love of God is great love, and that mercy of his is rich 
mercy, inexpressibly great and inexhaustibly rich. [This is another of the 
apostle’s strong expressions. ‘ Mercy,’ as one observes, ‘is the wealth of God.’ 
Who can exhaust the riches of infinity? The poor and the needy may here find 
a perpetual supply. This bank can never be exhausted.] And then by grace 
ye are saved, ver. 5, and by grace are ye saved through faith. It is the gift of 
God, ver.8. Note, Every converted sinner is a saved sinner: such are delivered 
from.sin and wrath; they are brought into a state of salvation, and have a right 
given them by grace to eternal happiness. The grace that saves them is the free 
undeserved goodness and favour of God; and he saves them, not by the works 
of the law, but through faith in Christ Jesus, by means of which they come to 
partake of the great blessings of the Gospel; and both that faith and that sal- 
vation, on which it has so great an influence, are the gift of God. The great 
objects of faith are made known by Divine revelation, and made credible by the 
testimony and evidence which God hath given us; and that we believe to sal- 
yation, and obtain salvation through faith, is entirely owing to Divine assist- 
ance and grace. God has ordered all so that the whole shall appear to be of 
grace. Observe, . 

Secondly. Wherein this change consists. In several particulars, answering to 
the misery of our natural state, some of which are enumerated in this section, 
and others are mentioned below. 1. We who were dead are quickened, ver. 5; 
that is, we are saved from the death of sin, and have a principle of spiritual life 
implanted in us. Grace in the soul is a new life in the soul. As death locks up 
the senses, seals up all the powers and faculties, so doth a state of sin, as to any 
thing that is good; grace unlocks and opens all, and enlarges the soul. Observe, 
A regenerate sinner becomes a living soul. He lives a life of sanctification, 
being born of God; and he lives in the sense of the law, being delivered from 
the guilt of sin by pardoning and justifying grace. He “hath quickened us 
together with Christ.” Our spiritual life results from our union with Christ; 
it is in him that we live: ‘‘ Because I live, ye shall live also.” 2. We who were 
buried are raised up, ver. 6. What remains yet to be done is here spoken of as 
though it were already past, though indeed we are raised up in virtue of our 
union with him whom God hath raised from the dead. When he raised Christ 
from the dead he did in effect raise up all believers together with him, he being 
their common head; and when he placed him at his right hand in heavenly 

laces he advanced and glorified them in and with him, their raised and exalted 

ead and forerunner. “ And made us sit together in heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus.” ‘This may be understood in another sense. Sinners roll themselves in 
the dust; sanctified souls sit in heavenly places, are raised above the world; 
the world is as nothing to them, compared with what it has been, and compared 
with what the other world is. Saints are not only Christ’s freemen, but the 
are assessors with him; by the assistance of his grace they have ascended with 
him above this world, to converse with another, and they live in the constant 
expectation of it. ‘They are not only servants to the best of masters in the best 
work, but they are exalted to reign with him; they sit upon the throne with 
Christ, as he is set down with his Father on his throne. 

Thirdly. Observe what is the great design and aim of God in prodaging and 
effecting this change. And this, 1. With respect to others; “ That in the ages 
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to come he might shew,” &c., ver. 75 that is, that he might give a specimen and 
proof of his great goodness and mercy, for the encouragement of sinners in 
future time. Observe, That the goodness of God in converting and saving 
sinners heretofore is a proper encouragement to others in after time to hope in 
his grace and mercy, and to apply themselves to these. God having this in his 
design, poor sinners should take great encouragement from it. And what may 
we not hope for from such grace and kindness, from riches of grace, and_from 
exceeding riches of grace, to which this change is owing? “through Christ 
Jesus,” by and through whom God conveys all his favours and blessings to us. 
©, With respect to the regenerated sinners themselves; “ For we are his work- 
manship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works,” &c., ver. 10. It appears 
that all is of grace, because all our spiritual advantages are from God; “ We 
are his workmanship ;” he means in respect of the new creation, not only as 
men, but as saints. ‘Che new man is a new creature, and God is its Creator, 
It is a new birth, and we are born or begotten of his will. “In Christ, Jesus ;” 
that is, on the account of what he hath done and suffered, and by the influence 
and operation of his blessed Spirit. “ Unto good works.” The apostle having 
before ascribed this change to Divine grace, in exclusion of works, lest he should 
seem thereby to discourage good works, he here observes, that though the 
change is to be ascribed to nothing of that nature, for we are the workmanship 
of God, yet God in this new creation has designed and prepared us for good 
works. ‘Created unto good works ;” that is, with a design that we should be 
fruitful in them. Wherever God by his grace implants good principles, they 
are intended to be for good works. ‘ Which God hath before ordained ;” that is, 
decreed and appointed. Or, the words may be read, ‘to which God hath before 
prepared us;’ that is, by blessing us with the knowledge of his will, and with 
the assistance of his Holy Spirit, and by producing such a change in us. “That 
we should walk in them;” that is, glorify God by an exemplary conversation, 
and by our perseverance in holiness. 

In the llth and 12th verses the apostle proceeds in his account of the miserable 
condition of these Ephesians by nature. “ Wherefore remember,” &c., ver..113 as 
if he had said, You should remember what you have been, and compare it with 
what you now are, in order to humble yourselves, and to excite your love and 
thankfulness to God. Note, Converted sinners ought frequently to reflect upon 
the sinfulness and misery of that estate they were in by nature. Gentiles in the 
flesh; that is, lying in the corruption of their natures, and being destitute of 
circumcision, the outward sign of an interest in the covenant of grace. “ Who 
are called uncircumcision by that,’ &c.; that is, you were reproached and 
upbraided ‘for it by the formal Jews, who made an external profession, and 
who looked no farther than the outward ordinance. Note, Hypocritical pro- 
fessors are wont to value themselves chiefly on their external privileges, and to 
reproach and despise others who are destitute of them. The apostle describes 
the misery of their case in several particulars; ver. 12, “ At that time,” that is, 
while ye were Gentiles, and in an unconverted state, ye were, 1. In a Christ- 
less condition, without the knowledge of the Messiah, and without any saving 
interest in him, or relation to him. It is true of all unconverted sinners, al 
those who are destitute of faith, that they have no saving interest in Christ; 
and it must be a sad and deplorable thing for a soul to be without Christ. 
2. * Aliens from the commonwealth of 
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no hope of spiritual and eternal blessings. They who are without Christ, and 
strangers from the covenant, can have no good hope; for Christ and the 
covenant are the ground and foundation of all the Christian’s hopes. 5. They 
were inastate of distance and estrangement from God; “ without God in the 
world.” Not without some general knowledge of a Deity, for they worshipped 
idols; but living without any due regard to him, any acknowledged dependence 
on him, and any special interest in him. The words are, atheists in the world; 
for though they worshipped many gods, yet they were without the true God. 

The apostle proceeds, ver. 13, farther to illustrate the happy change that was 
made in their state; ‘ But now in Christ Jesus ye who sometimes were far off,” 
&e. ‘They were far off from Christ, from his church, from the promises, from 
the Christian hope, and from God himself, and therefore from all good; like 
the prodigal son in the far country. This has been represented in the precedin 
verses. Unconverted sinners remove themselves at a distance from God, an 
God puts them at a distance. He beholds the proud afar off. “ But now in 
Christ Jesus,” &c.; that is, upon their conversion, by virtue of their union with 
Christ, and their interest in him by faith, “are made nigh.” ‘They were brought 
home to God, received into the church, taken into the covenant, and possessed 
of all other privileges consequent upon these. Note, The saints are a people 
near to God. Salvation is far from the wicked, but God is ahelp at hand to his 
people; and this is “ by the blood of Christ,” that is, by the merit of his sufferings 
and death. Every believing sinner owes his nearness to God, and his interest in 
his favour, to the death and sacrifice of Christ. 


14 For he is our peace, who hath made both one, 
and hath broken down the middle wall of partition 
between us; 15 Having abolished in his flesh the 
enmity, even the law of commandments contained in 
ordinances ; for to make in himself of twain one new 
man, so making peace; 16 And that he might 
reconcile both unto God in one body by the cross, 
having slain the enmity thereby: 17 And came 
and preached peace to you which were afar off, and 
to them that were nigh. 18 For through him we 
both have access by one Spirit unto the Father. 19 
Now therefore ye are no more strangers and foreign- 
ers, but fellowcitizens with the saints, and of the 
household of God; 20 And are built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner stone; 21 In whom 
all the building fitly framed together groweth unto 
an holy temple in the Lord: 22 In whom ye also 
are builded together for an habitation of God through 
the Spirit. 


We are now come to the last part of the chapter, which contains an account 
of the great and mighty privileges that converted Jews and Gentiles both 
receive from Christ. The apostle here shews that they who were in a state of 
enmity are reconciled. Betwixt the Jews and the Gentiles there had been a 

reat enmity; so there is betwixt God and every unregenerate man. Now 
Jesus Christ “is our peace,” ver. 14. He made peace by the sacrifice of himself ; 
and came to reconcile, 

First. Jews and Gentiles to each other. He made both one, by reconciling 
these two divisions of men, who were wont to malign, to hate, and to reproach 
each other before. He broke down “the middle wall of partition,” namely, the 
ceremonial law, that made the great feud, and was the badge of the Jews’ pecu- 
liarity, called the partition wall by way of allusion to the partition in the 
temple, which separated the court of the Gentiles from that into which the 
Jews only had liberty to enter. Thus he “abolished in his flesh the enmity,” 
ver. 15; by his sufferings in the flesh taking away the binding power of the 
ceremonial law, so removing that cause of enmity and distance betwixt them, 
which is here called “the law of commandments contained in ordinances,” 
because it did enjoin a multitude of external rites and ceremonies, and con- 
sisted of many institutions and appointments about the outward parts of Divine 
worship. The legal ceremonies were abrogated by Christ, having their accom- 
plishment in him. By taking those out of the way he formed one church of 
believers, whether they had been Jews or Gentiles. ‘Thus he made “in himself 
of twain one new man.” He framed both these parties into one new society, or 
body of God's people, uniting them to himself as their common Head; they 
being renewed by the Holy Ghost, and now concurring in a new way of gospel 
worship; “ So making peace,” that is, betwixt these two parties who were so 
much at variance before. ‘ei 
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Secondly. There is an enmity betwixt God and sinners, whether Jews or 
Gentiles, and Christ came to slay that enmity, and to reconcile them both to 
God, ver. 16. Sin breeds a quarrel betwixt God and men; Christ came to take 
up the quarrel, and to bring it to an end, by reconciling both Jew and Gentile, 
now collected and gathered into one body, to a provoked and offended God; 
and this by the cross, or be sacrifice of himself upon the cross, “having 
slain the enmity thereby.” e being slain or sacrificed, slew the enmity that 
there was betwixt God and poor sinners. The apostle proceeds to illustrate | 
the great advantages which both parties gain by the mediation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, ver. 17. Christ, who purchased peace on the cross, came, arty 
in his own person, as to the Jews, who are here said to have been nigh, an 
partly in his apostles, whom he commissioned to preach the Gospel to the 
Gentiles, who are said to have been afar off, in the sense that has been given 
before. “And preached peace,” or published the terms of reconciliation with 
God, and of eternal life. Note here, that when the messengers of Christ deliver 
his truths it is in effect the same as if he did it immediately himself. He is said. 
to preach by them, insomuch that he who receiveth them receiveth him, and he 
who despiseth them (acting by virtue of his commission, and delivering his 
message,) despiseth and rejecteth Christ himself. Now the effect of this peace 
is, the free access which both Jews and Gentiles have unto God; yer, 18, * For 
through him,” &e., that is, in his name, and by virtue of his mediation, “ we both 
have an access,” that is, admission into the presence of God, who is become the 
common reconciled Father of both. The throne of grace is erected for us to 
come to, and liberty of approach to that throne is allowed us. Our access is 
by the Holy Spirit. Christ purchased for us leave to come to God, and the 
Spirit gives us a heart to come, and strength to come, even grace to serve God 
acceptably. Observe, We draw nigh to God, through Jesus Christ, by the help 
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of the Spirit, the Ephesians upon their conversion having such an access to 
God, as well as the Jews; and by the same Spirit the apostle tells them, “ Now, 
therefore, ye are no more strangers and foreigners,” &e., ver. 19. This he men- 
tions by way of opposition to what he had observed of them in their heathenism. 
They were now no longer “aliens from the commonwealth of Israel,” and no 
longer what the Jews were wont to account all the nations of the earth besides 
themselves, namely, strangers to God, “but fellow-citizens with the saints, and 
of the household of God ;” that is, members of the church of Christ, and having 
aright to all the privileges of it. Observe here, that the church is compared to 
a city, and every converted sinner is free of it. It is also compared to a house, 
and every converted sinner is one of the domestics, one of the family ; a servant 
and a child in God’s house. In ver. 20 the church is compared to a building; 
the foundations of that building are “the apostles and prophets.” They may be 
so called in a secondary sense, Christ himself being the primary foundation ; but 
we are rather to understand it of the doctrine delivered by the prophets of the 
Old Testament and the apostles of the New. It follows, “ Jesus Christ himself 
being the chief corner-stone ;” in him both Jews and Gentiles meet, and consti- 
tute one church. And Christ supports the building by his strength; “In whom 
all the building fitly framed together,” Wc., ver. 21, that is, all believers of which 
it does consist being united to Christ by faith, and amongst themselves by 
Christian charity, “grow unto an holy temple,’ become a sacred society, in 
which there is much communion betwixt God and his people, as in the temple; 
they worshipping and serving him, he manifesting himself unto them; they 
offering up spiritual sacrifices to God, and he dispensing his blessings and 
favours to them. Thus the building, for the nature of it, is a temple, an holy 
temple; for the church is the place which God hath chosen to put his name there; 
and it becomes such a temple by grace and strength derived from himself, in 
the Lord. The universal church being built upon Christ as the foundation- 
stone, and united in Christ as the corner-stone, comes at length to be glorified 
in him as the top-stone; ‘In whom ye also are builded together,” &c., ver. 22, 
Observe, not only the universal church is called the temple of God, but par- 
ticular churches ; and even every true believer is a living temple, is ‘an habita- 
tion of God, through the Spirit.” God dwells in all believers now, they being 
become the temple of God through the operations of the blessed Spirit; and 
his dwelling with them now is an earnest of their dwelling together with him to 


eternity. 
CHAPTER III. 


This chapter consists of two parts. I. Of the account which St. Paul gives the Ephesians 
concerning himself, as he was appointed by God to be the apostle of the Gentiles, 
ver. 1—13. II. Of his devout and affectionate prayer to God for the Ephesians, 
ver. 14—21. We may observe it to have been very much the practice of this apostle to 
intermix with his instructions and counsels intercessions and prayers to God for those 
to whom he wrote, as knowing that all his instructions and teachings would be useless 
and vain, except God did co-operate with them and render them effectual. This is an 


example that all the ministers of Christ should copy after, praying earnestly that the 
efficacious operations of the Divine Spirit may attend their ministrations, and crown 
them with success. 


OR this cause I Paul, the 
prisoner of Jesus Christ for 
you Gentiles, 2 Ifye have 


the grace of God which is 
~ given me to you-ward: 3 
‘How that by revelation he 
“made known unto me the 
>) mystery; (as I wrote afore 
7G in fi 4 Whereby, 
when ye read, ye may understand my knowledge in 
the mystery of Christ) 5 Which in other ages was 
not made known unto the sons of men, as it 1s now 
revealed unto his holy apostles and prophets by the 
Spirit; 6 That the Gentiles should be fellowheirs, 
and of the same body, and partakers of his promise 
in Christ by the gospel: 7 Whereof I was made a 
minister, according to the gift of the grace of God 
given unto me by the effectual working of his power. 
8 Unto me, who am less than the least of all saints, 
is this grace given, that I should preach among the 
Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ; 9 And 
to make all men see what is the fellowship of the 
mystery, which from the beginning of the world 
hath been hid in God, who created all things by 
Jesus Christ: 10 To the intent that now unto the 
principalities and powers in heayenly places might 
be known by the church the manifold wisdom of 
God, 11 According to the eternal purpose which 
he purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord: 12 In whom 
we have boldness and access with confidence by the 
N.T.—No. 105, 
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faith of him, 13 Wherefore I desire that ye faint 
not at my tribulations for you, which is your glory. 


Here we have the account which St. Paul gives the Ephesians concerning 
himself, as he was appointed by God the apostle of the Gentiles. 

First. We may observe that he acquaints them with the tribulations and 
sufferings which he endured in the discharge of that office, ver. 1. The first 
clause refers to the preceding chapter, and may be understood either of these 
two ways. “For this cause,’ 1. For having preached the doctrine contained 
in the foregoing chapter, and for asserting that the great privileges of the 
Gospel belong not only to the Jews, but to believing Gentiles also, though 
they are not cireumcised. For this I am now a prisoner, but a “ prisoner 
of Jesus Christ,” as I suffer in his cause and for his sake, and continuing 
his faithful servant, and the object of his special protection and care, while 
I am thus suffering for him. Observe, Christ’s servants, if they come to be 
prisoners, are his prisoners, and he despiseth not his prisoners. He thinks 
never the worse of them for the ill character which the world gives them, or 
the evil treatment that they meet with init. Paul adhered to Christ, and Christ 
owned him when he was in the prison. “For you Gentiles.” The Jews did 
therefore persecute and imprison him, because he was the apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, and preached the Gospel to them. We {may learn hence that the faithful 
ministers of Christ are to dispense his sacred truths, however disagreeable 
they may be to some, and whatever they themselves may suffer for doing so. 
Or, 2. The words may be thus understood, “ For this cause,” &c., that is 
since you are no more strangers and foreigners, &c., as ch. ii. 19, but are united 
to Christ, and admitted into communion with his church, “I Panl,” who am 
“the prisoner of Jesus Christ,” &c., pray that you may be enabled to act as 
becomes persons thus favoured by God, and made partakers of so great privi- 
leges. To this purpose you find him expressing himself, ver. 14, where, after 
the digression contained in the several verses intervening, he proceeds with 
what he began in this first verse. Observe, ‘Those who have received grace 
and signal tayours from God stand in need of prayer, that they may improve 
and advance, and continue to act as becomes them. And seeing Paul, while he 
was a prisoner, employed himself in such prayers to God in behalf of the 
Ephesians, we should learn that no particular sufferings of our own should 
make us so solicitous about ourselves as to neglect the cases of others in our 
supplications and addresses to God. _ 

He speaks again of his sufferings; “ Wherefore I desire that you faint not at 
my tribulations for you, which is your glory,” ver. 13. While he was in prison 
he suffered much there; and though it was upon their account that he sutfered, 
yet he would not have them discouraged or dismayed at this, seeing God had 
done such great things for them by his ministry. What atender concern was 
here for these Ephesians! ‘The apostle here seems to have been more solicitous 
lest they should be discouraged and faint, upon his tribulations, than about 
what he himself endured; and to prevent this, he tells them that his sufferings 
were their glory, and would be so far from being a real discouragement, if they 
duly considered the matter, that they ministered cause to them for glorying and 
for rejoicing, as this discovered the great esteem and regard which God bore to 
them, in that he not only sent his apostles to preach the Gospel to them, but 
even to suffer for them, and to confirm the truths they delivered by the perse- 
cutions they underwent. Observe, Not only the faithful ministers of Christ 
themselves, but their people too, have some special cause for joy and glorying, 
when they suffer for ths sake of dispensing the Gospel. 

Secondly. ‘he apostle informs them of God’s appointing him to the office, 
and eminently fitting and qualifying him for it, by a special revelation that he 
made unto him. God appointed him to the office; “If ye have heard of the 
dispensation of the grace of God which is given me to you-ward,” ver. 2. They 
could not but have heard of this, and therefore he does not design to speak 
doubtfully of the matter; e/ye is sometimes an aflirmative particle, and we may 
read it, ‘since you have heard, &ec. He styles the Gospel “the grace of God” 
here, as in other places, because it is the gift of Divine grace to sinful men; 
and all the gracious overtures that it makes, and the joyful tidings that it con- 
tains, proceed from the rich grace of God; and it is the great instrument in 
the hands of the Spirit by which God works grace in the souls of men. He 
speaks of the dispensation of this grace given to him; he means as he was 
authorised and commissioned by God to dispense the doctrine of the Gospel, 
which commission and authority were given to him chiefly for the service of 
the Gentiles, ‘to you-ward.” And again, speaking of the Gospel, he says, 
“ Whereof I was made a minister,” &e., ver. 7. Here he again asserts his 
authority ; he “ was made a minister,” he did not make himself such; he took 
not to himself that honour. And he was made such “ according to the gift of 
the grace of God” unto him. God did supply and furnish him for his work, and ° 
in the discharge of it did suitably assist and help him with all needful gifts and 
graces, both ordinary and extraordinary; and that “by the effectual working 
of his power,” in himself more especially, and also in great numbers of those to 
whom he preached, by which means his labours amongst them were successful. 
Observe, that what God calls men to he fits them for, and doth it with an 
almighty power. There is an effectual working of Divine power attending the 
gifts of Divine grace. As God appointed him to the office, so he did eminently 
qualify him for it by a special revelation that he made unto him; and he makes 
mention both of the mystery that was revealed and of the revelation of it. 

1, The mystery revealed is, “ that the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, and of 
the same body, and partakers of his promise in Christ by the Gospel,” ver. 6; 
that is, that they should be joint heirs with the believing Jews of the heavenly 
inheritance, and that they should be members of the same mystical body, that is, 
be received into the church of Christ, and be interested in the gospel promises 
as well as the Jews, and particularly in that great promise of the Spirit. And 
this “in Christ,” that is, being united to Christ in whom all the promises are 
Yea and Amen, and “by the Gospel,” that is, in the times of the Gospel, as 
some understand it. Or, by the Gospel preached to them, which is the great 
instrument and means by which God works faith in Christ, as others. ‘This 
was the great truth revealed to the apostle, namely, that God would call the 
Gentiles to salvation by faith in Christ, and that without the works of the law. 

2. Of the revelation of this truth he speaks ver. 3—5; where we may observe 
that the coalition of Jews and Gentiles in the gospel chureh was a mystery, 
a great mystery ; what was designed in the counsel of God before all worlds, 
but what could not be fully understood for many ages, till the accomplishment 
expounded the prophecies of it. It is called a mystery, because the several 
circumstances and peculiarities of it, such as the time, and manner, and means 
by which it should be effected, were concealed and kept secret in God’s own 
breast, till by an immediate revelation he made them known to his servant: 
see Acts xxvi. 16—18. And it is called the mystery of Christ, because it was 
revealed by him, Gal. i. 12, and because it relates so very much unto him. Of 
this the apostle had given him some hints ‘‘afore,” or a little before, that is, in 
the preceding chapters; ““whereby when ye read,” or, as those words may be 
read, ‘unto which attending ;’ and it is not enough for us barely to read the 
Scriptures, unless we attend unto them, and seriously consider and lay to heart 
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what we read. ‘Ye may understand my knowledge in the mystery of Christ,” 
so as to perceive how God had fitted and qualified him to be an apostle to the 
Gentiles, which might be to them an evident token of his Divine authority. 
“This mystery,” he says, “in other ages was not made known unto the sons of 
men as it is now revealed unto his holy apostles and prophets by the Spirit,” 
ver. 5; that is, it was not so fully and clearly discovered in the ages before 
Christ as it is now revealed unto the prophets, that is, of that age,—the pro- 
phets of the New Testament, who were immediately inspired and taught by the 
Spirit. Let us observe, that the conversion of the Gentile world to the faith of 
Christ was an adorable mystery, and we ought to bless God for it. Who would 
have imagined that those who had been so long in the dark, and at so great a 
distance, should be enlightened with the marvellous light, and be made nigh? 
Let us learn from hence not to despair of the worst, of the worst of persons, 
and of the worst of nations. Nothing is too hard for Divine grace to do; none 
so unworthy but God may please to confer great grace upon them. And how 
much are we ourselves interested in this affair; not only as we live in a time in 
which this mystery is revealed, but particularly as we are a part of the nations 
which in times past were foreigners and strangers, and lived in gross idolatry, 
but rad oes enlightened with the everlasting Gospel, and partake of the pro- 
mises of it. 

Thirdly. The apostle acquaints them how he was employed in this office, and 
that with respect to the Gentiles and to all men, 

1. With respect to the Gentiles, he preached to them “the unsearchable 
riches of Christ,” ver. 8. Observe in this verse how humbly he speaks of him- 
self, and how highly he speaks of Jesus Christ. 1st. How humbly he speaks of 
himself; ‘‘ lam less than the least of all saints.” [This expression must not 
be slightly passed over. It has been justly remarked by a popular modern 
commentator, that it is one of the class of expressions peculiar to Paul. The 
ordinary terms of language do not express the idea which he wishes to convey, 
and a word is therefore coined to convey an idea more emphatically. Itis a 
comparative made from a superlative. The word means here, ‘ who am incom- 
parably the least of all the saints, or who am not worthy to be reckoned among 
the saints.] St. Paul, who was the chief of the apostles, calls himself “ less 
than the least of all saints;” he means on the account of his having been for- 
merly a persecutor of the followers of Christ. He was, in his own esteem, as 
little as could be. What can be less than the least? To speak himself as little 
as could be, he speaks himself less than could be. [Perhaps there was also in 
the apostle’s mind a humbling sense of his own attainments in religion. The 
apostle never thought that he had reached perfection; and while he recom- 
mends to others to press towards the mark for the prize, he said of himself. 
‘I count not myself to have apprehended.’] Observe, ‘Those whom God 
advances to honourable employments he humbles and makes low in their own 
eyes; and where God gives grace to be humble, there he gives all other grace. 
You may also observe in what a different manner the apostle speaks of himself 
and his office; while he magnifies that he debases himself. Observe, A faithful 
minister of Christ may be yery humble, and think very meanly of himself, even 
when he thinks and speaks very highly and roan of his sacred function, 
2nd. How highly he speaks of Jesus Christ; “The unsearchable riches of 
Christ.” [The commentator just referred to observes, ‘There is no more 
emphatie expression in the New Testament than this. It shews that the heart 
of the apostle was full of admiration of the sufficiency and glory that was in 
the Saviour, and that he wanted words to express it.’] There is a mighty trea- 
sury of mercy, grace, and love, laid up in Christ Jesus, and that for Jews and 
Gentiles both. Or, the riches of the Gospel are here spoken of as the riches 
of Christ; the riches which Christ purchased for, and bestows upon, all be- 


lievers ; and they are unsearchable riches, which we cannot find the bottom of, 


and which human sagacity could never have discovered, and_men could no 
otherwise attain to the knowledge of them but by revelation. Now it was the 
apostle’s business and employment to preach these unsearchable riches of 
Christ among the Gentiles; and it was a favour he greatly valued, and looked 
upon it as an unspeakable honour to him. ‘‘ Unto me is this grace given,” 
this special favour God hath granted to such an unworthy creature as Lam. 
And it is an unspeakable favour to the Gentile world that to them the un- 
searchable riches of Christ are preached. Though many remain poor, and are 
not enriched with these riches, yet it is a favour to have them preached among 
us, to have an offer of them made to us; and if we be not enriched with them 
it is owing to ourselves. 

2. With respect to all men, ver. 9. His business and employment was “to 
make all men see,” that is, to publish and make known to the whole world, 
“what is the fellowship of the mystery,” (that is, that the Gentiles, who have 
hitherto been strangers to the church, shall be admitted into communion with 
it,) “ which from the beginning of the world hath been hid in God,” kept secret 
in his purpose, “ who created all things by Jesus Christ:” as Jno. i. 3, “ All 
things were made by him, and without him was not any thing made that was 
made ;” and therefore no wonder that he saves the Gentiles as well as the Jews, 
for he is the common Creator of them both; and we may conclude that he is 
able to perform the work of their redemption, seeing he was able to accomplish 
the great work of creation. It is true that both the first creation, when God 
made all things out of nothing, and the new creation, whereby sinners are made 
new creatures by converting grace, are of God by Jesus Christ. he apostle 
adds, “ To the intent that now unto the principalities and powers in heavenly 
places might be known, by the church, the manifold wisdom of God,” ver. 10. 
L'his was one thing, among others, which God had in his eye in revealing this 
mystery, that the good angels, who have a pre-eminence in governing the king- 
doms and principalities of the world, and who are endued with great power to 
execute the will of God on this earth, (though their ordinary residence and place 
of abode is in heayen,) may be informed, from what passes in the church, and is 
done in and by it, “of the manifold wisdom of God,” that is, of the great 
variety with which God wisely dispenses things; or of his wisdom manifested 
in the many ways and methods he takes in ordering his church, in the several 
ages of it, and especially in receiving the Gentiles into it. The holy angels who 
Jook into the mystery of our redemption by Christ, could not but take notice of 
this branch of that mystery, that among the Gentiles is preached the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ. And this is “according to the eternal purpose which 
he purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord,” ver. 11. Some read the words (kar 
mpoteaw rav ci@veov) thus, “according to the fore-disposing of the ages which he 
made, &e.; so Dr. Whitby, &c. ‘In the first of the ages,’ (says the mentioned 
author,) “his wisdom seeing fit to give the promise of a Saviour to a fallen 
Adam ; in the second age to typify and represent him to the Jews in sacred 
persons, rites, and sacrifices ; and in the age of the Messiah, or the last age, to 
reveal him to the Jews and preach him to the Gentiles.’ Others understand it, 
according to our translation, of the eternal purpose which God purposed to 
execute in and through Jesus Christ the whole of what he has done in the 
great affairs of man’s redemption being in pursuance of his eternal decree about 
that matter. [There is no evading of this truth: if God has any plan it must be 
eternal. ; He has no new schemes: he has no intentions which he did not always 
have.] The apostle, having mentioned our Lord Jesus Christ, subjoins con- 
cerning him, “In whom we have boldness and access with confidence, by the 
faith of him,” ver, 12; that is, by or through whom we have liberty to open our 
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minds freely to God as to a Father, and a well-grounded persuasion of audience 
and of acceptance with him, and this by means of the faith we have in him as 
our great Mediator and Advocate. We may come with humble boldness to 
hear from God, knowing that the terror of the curse is done away; and we 
may expect to hear from him good words and comfortable. We may have 
access with confidence to speak to God, knowing that we have such a Mediator 
between God and us, and such an Advocate with the Father: see upon ver. 13, 
above. [It is a delightful truth that the believing Gentile has the same privi- 
leges with the believing Jew; and, unlike the Eleusinian mysteries, which were 
practised among the Ephesians as idolaters, Christianity has no gradations of 
knowledge for the purpose of distinguishing one from another: all are initiated 
into the same truth, and the privilege of every believer is to have fellowship 
with the Father and with his Son Jesus Christ. 


14 For this cause I bow my knees unto the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 15 Of whom the 
whole family in heaven and earth is named, 16 
That he would grant you, according to the riches of 
his glory, to be strengthened with might by his 
Spirit inthe innerman; 17 That Christ may dwell 
in your hearts by faith; that ye, being rooted and 
grounded in love, 18 May be able to comprehend 
with all saints what 7s the breadth, and length, and 
depth, and height; 19 And to know the love of 
Christ, which passeth knowledge, that ye might be 
filled with all the fulness of God. 20 Now unto 
him that is able to do exceeding abundantly above 
all that we ask or think, according to the power that 
worketh in us, 21 Unto him de glory in the church 
by Christ Jesus throughout all ages, world without 
end. Amen. 


We are now come to the second part of this chapter, which contains St. 
Paul’s devout and affectionate prayer to God for his beloved Ephesians. 

‘For this cause.” This may be referred either to the immediately foregoing 
verse, “* That ye faint not,” &c., or, rather, the apostle is here resuming what 
he began at the first verse, from which he digressed in those which are inter- 
posed. Observe to whom he prays: to God, as “the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” of which see ch. i. 3. Observe farther, his outward posture in prayer, 
which was humble and reverent: “I bow my knees.” Note, When we draw 
nigh to God we should reverence him in our hearts, and express it in the most 
suitable and becoming behaviour and gesture. And here, haying mentioned 
Christ, he cannot pass without an honourable encomium on his 1oh6, ver. 15. 
The universal church hath a dependence upon the Lord Jesus Christ. “ Of 
whom the whole family in heaven and earth is named.” The Jews were wont 
to boast of Abraham as their father; but now Jews and Gentiles both are 
denominated from Christ, so some; while others understand it of the saints in 
heaven, who wear the crown of glory, and of saints on earth, who are going on 
in the work of grace here. Both the one and the other make but one family, 
one household; and from him they are named Christians, as they really are 
such, acknowledging their dependence upon, and their relation to, Christ. Ob- 
serve what the apostle asks of God for these his friends—spiritual blessings, 
which are the best blessings, and the most earnestly to be sought and prayed 
for by every one of us, both for ourselves and for our friends. 

First. Spiritual strength for the work and duty to which we are called, and 
in which we are employed; “That he would grant you according to the riches 
of his glory, [out of the inexhaustible stores of the glorious riches of his grace,] 
to be strengthened,” &c.; “‘The inner man” is the heart or soul. ‘To be 
“strengthened with might” is to be mightily strengthened, much more than 
they were at presents to be endued with a high degree of grace, and spiritual 
abilities for the discharging duty, the resisting temptations, the enduring per- 
secutions, &e. 
riches of his glory,” or according to his glorious riches; that is, answerable to 
that great abundance of grace, mercy, and power, &c., which resides in God, 
and is his glory; and this by his Spirit, who is the immediate worker of grace 
in the souls of God’s people, [In the inner man;” that is, the heart, the mind, 
the soul.] Observe from these things, that strength from the Spirit of God in 
the inner man is the best and most desirable strength; strength of the soul; 
the strength of faith and other graces; strength to serve God and to do our 
duty, and to persevere in our Christian course with vigour and with cheerful- 
ness. And let us farther observe, that as the work of grace is first begun, so it 
is continued and carried on, by the blessed Spirit of God. 

Secondly. The indwelling of Christ in our hearts, ver. 17. Christ is said to 
dwell in his people, as he is always present with them by his gracious influences 
and operations. Oo 


And the apostle prays that this may be “according to the © 


— 


bserve that it is a desirable thing to have Christ dwell in — 


our hearts; and if the law of Christ be written there, and the love of Christ be — 


shed abroad there, then Christ dwells there. Christ is an inhabitant in the 
soul of every good Christian; where his Spirit dwells, there he dwells; and he 
dwells in the heart by faith, by means of the continual exercise of faith upon 
him. Faith opens the door of the soul to receive Christ; faith admits him, and 
submits to him. By faith we are united to Christ, and have an interest in him. 

Thirdly. The fixing of pious and devout affections in the soul. “That ye 
being rooted and grounded in love,” that is, stedfastly fixed in your love to God 


the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to all the saints the beloved of our — 


Lord Jesus Christ. Many have some love to God, and to his servants, but it is 


gone presently. We should earnestly desire that good affections may be fixe 


a flash, like the crackling of thorns under a pot, it makes a great noise, hut 7 


in us, that we may be “rooted and grounded in love.” Some understand it o' 
their being settled and established in the sense of God’s love to them, which 
would inspire them with greater ardours of holy love to him, and to 
another. And how very desirable is it to have a settled, fixed sense of the love 
of God and Christ to our souls, so as to be able to say with the apostle, at 
times, “‘ He has loved me.” Now, the best way to attain to this is to be careful 
that we maintain a constant love to God in our souls; this will be the evidence 
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of the love of God to us. 
this he prays, 

Fourthly. For their experimental acquaintance with the love of Jesus Christ. 
The more intimate acquaintance we have with Christ’s love to us, the more 
love will be drawn out to him, and to those who are his, for his sake. “That 
you may be able to comprehend with all saints,” &e., ver. 18, 19; that is, more 
clearly to understand and firmly to believe the wonderful love of Christ to his, 
which the saints do understand and believe in some measure, and shall under- 
stand more hereafter. Christians should not aim to comprehend above all 
saints, but be content that God deals with them as he uses to do with those 
who love and fear his name. We should desire to comprehend with all saints; 
that is, to have so much knowledge as the saints are allowed to have in this 
world. We should be ambitious of coming up with the first three; but not of 
going beyond what is the measure of the stature of other saints. 

It is observable how magnificently the apostle speaks of the love of Christ. 
The dimensions of redeeming love are admirable; “The breadth, and length, 
and depth, and height.” By enumerating these dimensions the apostle designs 
to signify the exceeding greatness of the love of Christ, the unsearchable 
riches of his love, (which is higher than heaven, deeper than hell, longer than 
the earth, and broader than the sea,) to allude to Job xi. 7,8. Some describe 
the particulars thus: by the breadth of it we may understand the extent of it 
to all ages, nations, and ranks of men; by the length of it, its continuance 
from everlasting to everlasting; by the depth of it, its stooping to the lowest 
condition, with a design to relieve and save those who are sunk into the depths 
of sin and misery; by its height, its entitling and raising us up to the heavenly 
happiness and glory. We should desire to comprehend this love. It is the 
character of all the saints that they do so; for they all have a complacency and 
a confidence in the love of Christ; ‘‘ And to know the love of Christ which 
passeth knowledge,” ver. 19. [No human or created intellect can describe its 
nature, fathom its motives, or conceive of its eternal effects.] It passeth know- 
ledge, how can we know it? Why, we must pray and endeavour to know 
something, and should still covet and strive to know more and more of it 
though after the best endeayours none can fully comprehend it; in its full 
extent it passeth knowledge. Though the love of Christ may be better per- 
ceived and known by Christians than it generally is, yet it cannot be fully 
understood on this side heaven. [And it will doubtless furnish the grand 
subject of contemplation in the heayenly world itself, even angels desiring to 
look into it, just_as the never-ending theme of praise will be * Unto him who 
hath loved us.” Note, The love of Christ, though incomprehensibly great, may 
yet be experimentally known. ] ; 

Fifthly. He prays that they ‘might be filled with all the fulness of God.” It 
is a high expression; we dare not use it if we did not find it in the Scriptures. 
It is like those other expressions of being “partakers of a Divine nature,” 
and of being “ perfect as our Father in heaven is perfect.” We are not to 
understand it of his fulness as God, in himself, but of his fulness as a God in 
covenant with us, as a God to his people; such a fulness as God is ready to 
bestow, who is willing to fill every one to the utmost of his capacity, and that 
with all those gifts and graces which he sees they need. ‘They who receive 
grace for grace from Christ’s fulness may be said to be filled with the fulness 
of God, according to their capacity; all which is in order to their arriving to 
the highest degree of the knowledge and enjoyment of God, and an entire con- 
formity to him. . ‘ pend 

{‘ Filled with all the fulness of God” is another of the apostle’s astonishing 
expressions. We may conceive of the contents of the largest vessel that was ever 
made by human hands, for example, of the brazen sea,—we may conceive of the 
fulness of the sea itself, though even that requires an extraordinary stretch of 
mind; but to conceive of the fulness of the Fountain of happiness and blessed- 
ness,—of God who fills all things,—entirely “ passeth knowledge.” Yet this 
Dblessedness is to be communicated to believers. Here, by degrees, we derive 
much from it, “grace upon grace,” Jno. i. 17. In heaven our capacities will be 
more and more enlarged; and, as they increase, that same fulness will supply 
them, always filling, always increasing, yet always full; each vessel having as 
much as it can contain. Then the apostle’s sublime and fervent prayer will be 
realised to its fullest extent, that ye might be filled with all the fulness of God. 
Note, Though God’s fulness is not to be expressed, it is nevertheless to be 
enjoyed. : 

he Py ailé closes the chapter with a doxology, ver. 20, 21. It is proper to 
conclude our prayers with praises. Our blessed Saviour hath taught us to do 
so. Take notice how he describes God, and how he ascribes glory to him. He 
describes him as a God that “is able to do exceeding abundantly above all that 
we ask or think.” There is an inexhaustible fulness of grace and mercy in 
God, which the prayers of all the saints can never draw dry. Whatever we 
may ask, or think to ask, still God is able to do more, abundantly more, exceed- 
ingly abundantly more. Open thy mouth never so wide, and he hath where- 
withal to fill it. Note, In our applications to God we should encourage our 
faith by a consideration of his all-sufficiency and almighty power. Accord- 
ing to the power which worketh in us;” as if he had said, We have already had 
a proof of this power of God, in what he hath wrought in us, and done for us, 
having quickened us by his grace, and converted us to himself. The power 
that still worketh for the saints is according to that power that hath wrought 
in them. Wherever God gives of his fulness he gives to experience his power. 
Having thus described God, he ascribes glory to him. When we pat: to 
ask for grace from God, we ought to give glory to God. Unto him ber ory in 
the church by Christ Jesus. In ascribing glory to God we ascribe a eae - 
lencies and perfections to him, glory being the effulgency and result of t hem 
all. Observe that the seat of God’s praises is in the church. That little rent 
of praise which God receives from this world is from the church, a Eye es 
society constituted for the glory of God, every particular meme t Medi: 
both Jew and Gentile, does concur in this work of praising God. he edi- 
ator of these praises is Jesus Christ. All God’s gifts come ron nS to Kis 
through the hand of Christ, and all our praises pass from us to him : areneh 
the same hand. And God should and will be praised thus “ throug aa 
ages, world without end;” for he will ever have a church to praise bes, a ie 
will ever have his tribute of praise from his church. “ Amen. So be it! an 

it wi rtainly be. ‘i 
= Wires acl meditate on these closing verses for hours, till the soul 
becomes completely wrapped in ecstasy, soaring with the apostle he the : 4 
heavens, and catching something of the devout enthusiasm of guge 8, ei be 
spirits of just men made perfect. Devout critics have pondere ew wi if 
amazement, and have confessed that the passage has bafHed all their gone 
skill in conveying any suitable idea of its force and beauty. BA euntaine wha 
one of the learned calls one of the apostle’s ‘self-invented p Seneam fi a Re 
example of Paul’s redundant expressions, as if his heart could not wha 4 _ 
his feelings, and as if the richest of all languages was too poor to exnress wha 
his heart was able to utter. It has been rendered Uterally Ae at) Sonera 
: tions of the ages of ages,’ and santo all the Benerarony of ae ee ee 

ternities, or the eternity of ages.’ When long ages J r aw 
shall still be glorified in his saints, and the glory shall still be given him in and 
by the church. The church tridmphan’ will glorify him in far greater per- 
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| fection than the church militant, reflecting back the glory with which itself ig 
glorified, with an effulgence conceivable by those only who dwell in the regions 
of unalloyed bliss.] 


CHAPTER IY. 


We have gone through the former part of this epistle, which consists of several important 
doctrinal truths, contained in the three preceding chapters. Weenternowon the latter 
part of it, in which we have the most weighty and serious exhortations that can be given. 
We may observe, that in this (as in most others of St. Paul’s epistles) the former part is 
doctrinal, and fitted to inform the minds of men in the great truths and doctrines of the 
Gospel; the latter is practical, and designed for the direction of theirlives and manners, 
all Christians being obliged to endeavour after soundness in the faith, and regularity in life 
and practice. In what has gone before we have heard of Christian privileges, which 
are the matter of our comfort. In what follows we shall hear of Christian duties, and 
what the Lord our God requires of us, in consideration of such privileges vouchsafed to 
us. The best way to understand the mysteries and partake of the privileges of which 
we have read before, is conscientiously to practise the duties prescribed to us in what 
follows; as, on the other hand, a serious consideration and belief of the doctrines that 
have been taught us in the foregoing chapters will be a good foundation on which to 
build the practice of the duties prescribed in those which are yet before us: Christian 
faith and Christian practice do mutually befriend each other. ‘In this chapter we have 
divers exhortations to important duties. I. One that is more general, ver. 1. If. An 
exhortation to mutual Jove, unity, and concord, with the proper means and motives to 
promote them, ver. 2—16. III. Anexhortation to Christian purity and holiness of life; 
and that both more general, yer. 17—24, and in several particular instances, ver. 25—32. 


THEREFORE, the prisoner 
of the Lord, beseech you 
n+ that ye walk worthy of the 
{e’ vocation wherewith ye are 
‘\ 9. called, 


This is a general exhortation to walk as 
/ becomes our Christian profession. St. 

aul was now a prisoner at Rome, and 
he was the “ prisoner of the Lord,” or, in 
Z, the Lord, which signifies as much as for 
the Lord: see of this, ch. ili. J. He men- 
tions this once and again to shew that he 
was not ashamed of his bonds, well know- 
ing that he suffered not as an evil doer; 
and likewise to recommend what he wrote to them with the greater tender-. 
ness, and with some special advantage. It was a doctrine he thought worth 
suffering for, and therefore surely they should think it worthy their serious 
regards and their dutiful observance. We have here the petition of a_poor 
prisoner, one of Christ’s prisoners ; I therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, 
beseech you,” &c. Considering what God hath done for you, and to what a 
state and condition he has called you, as has been discoursed before, 1 now 
come with an earnest request to you, (not to send me relief, or to use your 
interest for the obtaining my liberty, the first thing which poor prisoners are 
wont to solicit from their friends, but) that you would approve yourselves 
good Christians, and live up to your profession and calling; “ That ye walk 
worthy,” &¢.3; that is, agreeably, suitably, and congruously to those happy cir- 
cumstances into which the grace of God hath brought you, whom he hath con- 
verted from heathenism to Christianity. [To walk, in Scripture, is expressive 
of the mode of a man’s life; and in this passage it intimates that a Christian’s 
life should be consistent, active, progressive, and persevering. ]. Observe, 
Christians ought to accommodate themselves to the ooee by which they are 
called, and to the glory to which they are called; both are t reir vocation. | We 
are called Christians, we must answer that name, and live like Christians, 
Weare called to God’s kingdom and glory; that kingdom and glory therefore 
we must mind, and walk as becomes the heirs of them. 


2 With all lowliness and meekness, with long- 
suffering, forbearing one another in love ; 3 En- 
deavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace. 4 There is one body, and one 
Spirit, even as ye are called in one hope of your 
calling; 5 One Lord, one faith, one baptism, 6 
One God and Father of all, who 7s above all, and 
through all, and in you all. 7 But unto every one 
of us is given grace according to the measure of the 
gift of Christ. 8 Wherefore he saith, When he as- 
cended up on high, he led captivity captive, and gave 
gifts unto men. 9 (Now that he ascended, what is 
it but that he also descended first into the lower 
parts of the earth? 10 He that descended is the 
same also that ascended up far above all heavens, 
that he might fill all things.) 11 And he gave 
some, apostles; and some, prophets; and some, 
evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers; 12 
For the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the 
ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ: 13 
Till we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the 
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knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ: 14 That we henceforth be no more children, 
tossed to and fro, and carried about with every wind 
of doctrine, by the sleight of men, and cunning 
craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to deceive; 15 
But speaking the truth in love, may 


grow up into 
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him in all things, which is the head, even Christ: 
16 From whom the whole body fitly joined together 
and compacted by that which every joint supplieth, 
according to the effectual working in the measure of 
every part, maketh increase of the body unto the 
edifying of itself in love. 


CAPTIVES LED IN CHAINS AFTER THE TRIUMPHAL CAR.—vVer. 8. 


Here the apostle proceeds to more particular exhortations. Two he enlarges 
upon in this chapter; namely, to unity and purity, holiness and love, which 
Christians should very much study. We do not “walk worthy of the vocation 
wherewith we are called” ifwe be not faithful friends to.all Christians, and 
sworn enemies to all sin. This section contains the exhortation to mutual 
love, unity, and concord, with the proper means and motives to promote them. 
Nothing is pressed upon us more earnestly in the Scriptures than this. Love 
an vee law of Christ’s kingdom, the lesson of his school, the livery of his family. 
Observe, 

First. The means of unity; *‘ Lowliness and meekness, long-suffering and 
forbearing one another in love,” ver. 2. By lowliness we are to understand 
humility, and the entertaining mean thoughts of ourselves, which is opposed to 
pride. By meekness, that excellent disposition of soul which makes men 
unwilling to provoke others, and not easily to be provoked or offended with 
their infrmities; and it is opposed to angry resentments and peevishmness. 
Long-sutfering implies a patient bearing of injuries without seeking revenge; 
and forbearing one another in love signifies the bearing their infirmities out 
of a principle of love, and so as not to cease to love them on the account of 
these. ‘The best Christians have need to bear one with another, and to make 
the best one of another, to provoke one another’s graces, and not their passions. 
We find much in ourselves which it is hard to forgive ourselves; and there- 
fore we must not think it much if we find that in others which we think hard 
to forgive them, and yet must forgive them as we forgive ourselves. Now, 
without these things, unity cannot be preserved. The first step towards unity 
is humility; without that there will be no meekness, no patience, nor forbear- 
ance, and without these no unity. Pride and passion break the peace, and 
make all the mischief. Humility and meekness, &c., restore the peace and keep 
it. Only by pride comes contention; only by humility comes love. The more 
lowly-mindedness the more like-mindedness. We do not walk worthy of the 
vocation wherewith we are called if we be not meek and lowly of heart; for he 
by whom we are called, he to whom we are called, was eminent for meekness 
and lowliness of heart, and hath commanded us therein to learn of him. 

Secondly. We have an account of the nature of that unity which the apostle 
prescribes. It is “the unity of the Spirit,” ver. 3. The seat of Christian unity 
isin the heart or spirit. It does not lie in one set of thoughts, nor in one form 
and mode of worship, but in one heart and one soul. This unity of heart and 
affection may be said to be of the Spirit of God; it is wrought by him, and is 
one of the fruits of the Spirit. This we should endeavour to keep. Endeayvour- 
ing is a Gospel word. We must do our utmost. If others will quarrel with us, 
we must take all possible care not to quarrel with them. If others will despise 
and hate us, we must not despise and hate them. “In the bond of peace.” 
Peace is a bond, as it unites persons, and makes them live friendly one with 
another. A peaceable disposition and conduct binds Christians together; 
whereas discord and quarrel disband and disunite their hearts and affections. 
Many slender twigs bound together become strong. ‘The bond of peace” is 
the strength of society. Not that it can be imagined that all good people, and 
all the members of societies, should be in every thing just of the same length, 
and the same sentiments, and the same judgment; but the bond of peace unites 
them all together, with a non obstante,—‘ notwithstanding, to these. As ina 
bundle of rods, they may be of different lengths, and different strength; but 
when they are tied together by one bond they are much stronger than any, 
even the thickest and strongest, were of themselves. 

Thirdly. We have next the motives proper to promote this Christian unity and 
concord. ‘The apostle urges several to persuade us to it. 

1. Consider how many unities there are that are the joy and glory of our 
Christian profession. There should be one heart, for “there is one body and 
one spirit,” ver. 4. ‘Two hearts in one body would be monstrous. If there be 
but one body, all that belong to that body should have one heart. ‘The catho- 
lic church is one mystical body of Christ, and all good Christians make up but 
one body, incorporated by one charter, that of the Gospel, animated by one 
Spirit, the same Holy Spirit, who, by his gifts and graces, quickens, enlivens, and 
governs that body. If we belong to Christ, we are all actuated by one and the 
same Spirit, and therefore should be one, * yen as you are called in one hope 
of your calling.” Hope is here put for its object, the thing hoped for, the 
heavenly inheritance, to the hope of Which we are called: all Christians are 


called to the same hope of eternal life. There is one Christ that they all hope 
in, and one heaven that they are all hoping for; and therefore they should be of 
one heart. ‘One Lord,” ver. 5; that is, Christ, the head of the church, to 
whom, by God’s appointment, all Christians are immediately subject. One 
faith; that is, the Gospel, containing the doctrine of the Christian faith; or it is 
the same grace of faith (viz., faith in Christ) whereby all Christians are saved. 
“One baptism,” by which we profess our faith, being baptized in the name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; and so the same sacramental covenant, 
whereby we engage ourselves to the Lord Christ. ‘One God and Father of 
all,” ver. 6. One God, who owns all the true members of the church for his 
children ; for he is the Father of all such by ee relation, as he is “the Father 
of all” men by creation. And he “is above all,” by his essence, and with respect, 
to the glorious perfections of his nature, and as he has dominion over all crea- 
tures, and especially over his church; “and through all,” by his providence 
upholding and governing them; “and in you all,” in all believers, in whom he 
dwells, as in his holy temple, by his Spirit and special grace. If then there be 
so many ones, it is pity but there should be one more—one heart, or one soul. 

2. Consider the variety of gifts that Christ has bestowed among Christians. 
“ But unto every one of us is given grace, according to the measure of the gift 
of Christ.” Though the members of Christ’s church agree in so many things, 
yet there are some things wherein they differ; but this should breed no differ- 
ence of affection among them, since they are all derived from the same bountiful 
Author, and designed for the same great ends. “ Unto every one of us” Chris- 
tians “is given grace,” some gift or grace, in some kind or degree or other, for 
the mutual help of one another. “Unto every one of us” ministers “is given 
grace;” to some a greater measure of ee to others a lesser measure. ‘The 
different gifts of Christ’s ministers proved a great occasion of contention among 
the first Christians. One was for Paul, and another for Apollos. The apostle 
shews that they had no reason to quareel about them, but all the reason in the 
world to agree in the joint use of them, for common edification, because all was 
given “according to the measure of the gift of Christ,” in such a measure as 
seemed best to Christ to bestow upon every one. Observe, All the ministers 
and allthe members of Christ owe all the gifts and graces that they are pos- 
sessed of to him; and this is a good reason why we should love one another, 
because to “every one of us is given grace.” All to whom Christ hath given 
grace, and on whom he hath bestowed his gifts, (though they are of different 
sizes, different names, and different sentiments,) yet ought to love one anotlier. 

The apostle takes this occasion to instance some of the gifts which Christ 
bestowed. And that they were bestowed by Christ he makes appear by those 
words of David wherein he foretold this concerning him, Ps. xviii. 18, 
“Wherefore he saith,” ver. 8, (that is, the Psalmist saith,) “ When he ascended up 
on high, he led captivity captive, and gave gifts unto men.” David prophesied 
of the ascension of Christ; and the apostle descants upon it here, and in the 
three following verses. “ When he ascended up on high.” We may understand 
the apostle both of the place into which he ascended in his human nature, that 
is, the highest heavens, and particularly of the state to which he was advanced, 
he being then highly exalted and eminently glorified by his Father. Let us set 
ourselves to think of the ascension of Jesus Christ: that,our blessed Redeemer 
being risen from the dead, is gone to heaven, where he sits at the right hand of 
the Majesty on high, which completed the proof of his being the Son of God. 
As great conquerors, when they rode in their triumphant chariots, used to be 
attended with the most illustrious of their captives led in chains, and were wont 
to seatter their largesses and bounty among the soldiers and other spectators of 
their triumphs, so Christ, when he ascended into heaven as a triumphant con- 
queror, “led captivity captive.” It isa phrase used in the Old Testament to 
signify a conquest over enemies, especially over such as formerly had Jed others 
captive : see Jud. vy. 12. Captivity is here put for captives, and signifies all our 
spiritual enemies, who brought us into captivity before. He conquered those 
who had conquered us, such as sin, the devil, and death. Indeed, he triumphed 
over these on the cross; but the triumph was completed at his ascension, when 
he became Lord over all, and had the keys of death and Hades put into his 
hands. And he “gave gifts unto men:” in the psalm it is, he “received gifts 
for men.” He received for them, that he might giye to them, a large measure of 
gifts and graces; particularly he enriched his disciples with the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. The apostle, thus speaking of the ascension of Christ, takes notice 
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that he “descended first,” ver. 9; as much as if he had said, When David 
speaks of Christ’s ascension, he intimates the knowledge he had of Christ’s 
humiliation on earth; for when it is said that he ascended, this implies that he 
first descended, for what is it but a proof or demonstration of his having done 
so? ‘Into the lower parts of the earth:” this may refer either to his incarna- 
tion, according to that of David, Ps. exxxix. 15, “My substance was not hid 
from thee, when I was made in secret, and curiously wrought in the lowest 
parts of the earth;” or to his burial, according to that of Ps. lxiii. 9, “ They that 
seek my soul to destroy it shall go into the lower parts of the earth.” He calls 
his death (say some of the fathers) his descent into the lower parts of the earth. 
He descended to the earth in his incarnation. He descended into the earth in 
his burial. As Jonas was three days and three nights in the whale’s belly, so 
was the Son of man in the heart of the earth. “ He that descended is the same 
also that ascended up far above all heavens,” ver. 10, that is, far above the airy 
and starry (which are the visible) heavens, into the heaven of heavens, “that 
he might fill all things,” that is, all the members of his church with gifts and 
graces suitable to their several conditions and stations. Observe, our Lord 
Eoabled himself first, and then he was exalted. He descended first, and then 
ascended. 

The apostle next tells us what were Christ’s gifts at his ascension: “ He 

ave some apostles,” Wc., ver. 11. Indeed, he sent forth some of these before 
fis ascension, Mat. x. 1—5. But one was then added, Acts i. 26. And all 
of them were more solemnly installed, and publicly confirmed in their office, by 
his visible pouring forth the Holy Ghost in an extraordinary manner and mea- 
sure upon them. Note, That the great gift that Christ gave to the church at 
his ascension was that of the ministry of peace and reconciliation. The gift of 
the ministry is the fruit of Christ’s ascension. And ministers have their various 
gifts, which are all given them by the Lord Jesus. 

The officers which Christ gave to his church were of two sorts. Extra- 
ordinary ones advanced to a higher office in the church; such were apostles, 
prophets, and evangelists—the apostles were chief. These Christ immediately 
called, furnished them with extraordinary gifts, and the power of working 
miracles, and with infallibility in delivering his truths. And they having been 
the witnesses of his miracles and doctrine, he sent them forth to spread the 
Gospel, and to plant and govern churches. The prophets seem to have been 
such as expounded the writings of the Old Testament, and foretold things to 
come. The evangelists were ordained persons, 2 Zim. i. 6, whom the apostles 
took for their companions in travel, Gal. ii. 1, and sent them out to settle and 
establish such churches as the apostles themselves had planted, Acts xix. 22; 
and, not being fixed to any particular place, they were to continue till recalled, 
2 Tun. iv. 9. 

And then there are ordinary ministers employed in a lower and narrower 
sphere, as pastors and teachers. Some take these two names to signify one 
office, implying the duties of ruling and teaching belonging to it. Others think 
they design two distinct offices, both ordinary and of standing use in the church 
and then pastors are such as are fixed at the head of particular churches, with a 
design to guide, instruct, and feed them in the manner appointed by Christ; and 
they are frequently called bishops and elders. And the teachers were such 
whose work it was also to preach the Gospel, and to instruct the people by way 
of exhortation. We see here that it is Christ’s prerogative to appoint what 
officers and offices he pleases in his church. And how rich is the church that 
had at first such a variety of officers,and hath still such a variety of gifts! How 
kind is Christ to his church! How careful of it, and of its edification! When 
he ascended he procured the gift of the Holy Ghost. And the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost are various; some haye greater, others have lesser measures, but all for 
the good of the body: which brings us to the third argument, : 

3. Which is taken from Christ’s great end and design in giving gifts unto men. 
The gifts of Christ were intended for the good of his church, and in order to 
advance his kingdom and interest among men. All these being designed for one 
common end is a good reason why all Christians should agree in brotherly love, 
and not envy one another’s gifts. All are “for the perfecting of the saints,’ 
ver. 12; that is, according to the import of the original, to bring them into an 
orderly, spiritual state and frame, who had been as it were dislocated and 
disjointed by sin; and then to strengthen, confirm, and adyance them therein ; 
that so each in his proper place and function might contribute to the good of 
the whole. “For the work of the ministry,” or, for the work of dispensation ; 
that 1s, that they might dispense the doctrines of the Gospel, and successfully 
discharge the several parts of their ministerial function. ‘‘ For the edifying of 
the body of Christ,” that is, to build up the church, which is Christ’s mystical 
body, by increase of their graces, and an addition of new members ; all are 
designed to prepare us for heaven, “ ‘Till we all come,” &c., ver. 13.. The gifts 
and offices (some of them) which have been spoken of are to continue in the 
church till the saints be perfected, which will not be “till they all come in the 
unity of the faith ;” that is, till all true believers meet together, by means of the 
same precious faith, “and of the knowledge of the Son of God;” by which we 
are to understand not a bare, speculative knowledge, or acknowledging of 
Christ to be the Son of God and the great Mediator, but such as is attended 
with appropriation and affection, with all due honour, trust, and obedience. 
“Unto a perfect man,” to our full growth of gifts and graces, free from those 
childish infirmities that we are subject to in the present world. Unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ,” that is, so as to be Christians 
of a full maturity and ripeness in all the graces derived from Christ's fulness : 
or, according to the measure of that stature which is to make up the fulness of 
Christ, which is to complete his mystical body. Now we shall never come 
to the perfect man till we come to the perfect world. There is a iulneee in 
Christ, and a fulness to be derived from him, and a certain Spee of that 
fulness, and a measure of that stature, assigned in the counsel of God to eer 
believer; and we never come to that measure till we come to heaven. ° 's 
children, as long as they are in this world, are in growing. Dr. Lightfoot und oe 
stands the apostle as speaking here of Jews and Gentiles knit in the unity of t C 
faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God; so making a perfect man, an 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ. ed i ae eee 

The apostle farther shews, in the following verses, what was Goc : design in 
his sacred institutions, and what effect thep oven ty haveupon us. As, pend, 

Ist. “That we henceforth be no more children,” &c., ver. 14; that is, that we 
may be no longer children in knowledge, weak in the faith, and inconstant, a 
our judgments; easily yielding to every temptation, readily complying Ww a 
every one’s humour, and being at every ones beck. Children are cana POET a 
upon; we must take care of that, and of pet ‘tossed to and fro, ae ships 
without ballast, “and carried about,” like clouds in the air, with such ¢ Ly ee 
as have no truth nor solidity in them, but nevertheless spread themse ves far 
and wide,” and are, therefore, compared to wind. “ By the sleight of mee ; a 
isa metaphor taken from gamesters, and signifies the mischievous subtlety of 
seducers; “and cunning craftiness,” by which is meant their skilfulness in 
finding out ways to asain and deceive; for it follows, whereby they lie 
in wait to deceive,” as in an ambush, in order to circumvent the weak, and ¢ aid 
them from the truth. Note, They must be very wicked and ungodly men who 
set themselves to seduce and deceive others into false doctrines pad, ersces 
The apostle describes them here as base men, using a great deal of devilish art 
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and cunning, in order thereunto. And the best method we can take to fortify 
ourselves against such is to study the sacred oracles, and to pray for the 
illumination and grace of the Spirit of Christ, that we may know the truth as 
it is in Jesus, and be established in it. 
_ 2nd. That we should “ speak the truth in love,” ver. 15. Or, follow the truth 
in love; or, be sincere in love, that is, to our fellow Christians. While we 
adhere to the doctrine of Christ, which is the truth, we should live in love one 
with another. Love is an excellent thing, but we must be careful to preserve 
truth together with it. Truth is an excellent thing, yet it is requisite that we 
speak it in love, and not in contention. These two should go together, truth 
and peace. 

3rd. That we should grow up into Christ in all things. Into Christ, so as to 
be more deeply rooted in him. ‘In all things;” in knowledge, love, faith, and 
all the parts of the new man. We should grow up towards maturity, which is 
opposed to the being children. Those are improving Christians who grow up 
into Christ. The more we grow in an acquaintance with Christ, faith in him, 
love to him, dependence upon him, the more we shall flourish in every grace. He 
is the Head, and we should thus grow, that we may thereby honour our Head. 
The Christian’s growth tends to the glory of Christ. 

4th. We should be assisting and helpful one to another, as members of the 
same body, ver. 16; where the apostle makes a comparison betwixt the 
natural body and Christ’s mystical body, that body of which Christ is the Head. 
And he observes that, as there must be communion and mutual communications 
of the members of the body among themselves, in order to their growth and 
improvement, so there must be mutual love and unity, together with the proper 
fruits of these, among Christians, in order to their spiritual improvement, and 
growth in grace. “From whom,” says he, that is, from Christ their Head, who 
conveys influence and nourishment to every particular member, “the whole 
body” of Christians “fitly joined together and compacted;” that is, being 
orderly and firmly united among themselves, every one in his proper place and 
station, “by that which every joint supplieth,” by the assistance which every 
one of the parts thus united gives to the whole; or, by the Spirit, faith, love, 
sacraments, &e., which (like ane veins and arteries in the body) serve to unite 
Christians to Christ their Head, and to one another as fellow-members. ‘ Ac- 
cording to the effectual working in the measure of every part;” that is, say 
some, according to the power which the Holy Ghost exerts to make God’s 
appointed means effectual for this great end; in such a measure as Christ 
judges to be sufficient and proper for every member, according to its respective 
place and office in the body; or, as others, according to the power of Christ, 
who as Head influenceth and enliveneth every member; or, according to the 
effectual working of every member, in communicating to others of what it hath 
received, nourishment is conveyed to all in their proportions, and according to 
the state and exigence of every part. ‘‘ Maketh increase of the body;” that is, 
such an increase as is convenient for the body. bserve, particular Christians 
receive their gifts and graces from Christ for the sake and benefit of the whole 
body. “Unto the edifying of itself in love.” We may understand this two 
ways; either, that all the members of the church may attain unto a greater 
measure of love to Christ and to one another, or that they are moved to act 
in the manner mentioned from love to Christ and to one another. Observe 
that mutual love among Christians is a great friend to spiritual growth. It is 
in love that the body edifies itself; whereas “a kingdom divided against itself 
cannot stand.” 


17 This I say therefore, and testify in the Lord, 
that ye henceforth walk not as other Gentiles wall, 
in the vanity of their mind, 18 Having the under- 
standing darkened, being alienated from the life of 
God through the ignorance that is in them, because 
of the blindness of their heart: 19 Who being past 
feeling have given themselves over unto lascivious- 
ness, to work all uncleanness with greecdiness. 20 
But ye have not so learned Christ; 21 If so be 
that ye have heard him, and have been taught by 
him, as the truth is in Jesus: 22 That ye put off 
concerning the former conversation the old man, 
which is corrupt according to the deceitful lusts ; 
23 And be renewed in the spirit of your mind; 24 
And that ye put on the new man, which after God 
is created in righteousness and true holiness. 25 
Wherefore putting away lying, speak every man 
truth with his neighbour: for we are members one 
of another. 26 Be ye angry, and sin not: let not 
the sun go down upon your wrath: 27 Neither 
give place to the devil. 28 Let him that stole steal 
no more: but rather let him labour, working with 
his hands the thing which is good, that he may have 
to give to him that needeth. 29 Let no corrupt 
communication proceed out of your mouth, but that 
which is good to the use of edifying, that it may 
minister grace unto the hearers. 30 And grieve not 
the holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are scaled unto 
the day of redemption. 31 Let all bitterness, and 
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wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil speaking, be 
put away from you, with all malice: 32 And be 
ye kind one to another, tenderhearted, forgiving one 
another, even as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven 


you. 


The apostle having gone through his exhortation to mutual love, unity, and 
concord, in the foregoing verses, there follows in these an exhortation to 
Christian purity and holiness of heart and life; and that both more general, 
ver. 17—24, and in several particular instances, ver. 25—32. This is solemnly 
introduced: “ This I say, therefore, and testify in the Lord ;” that is, seeing the 
matter is as above described, seeing you are members of Christ’s body, and 
partakers of such gifts, this [ urge upon your consciences, and bear witness 
to as your duty, in the Lord’s name, and by virtue of the authority I have 
derived from him. And then the more general exhortation to purity and 
holiness of heart and life begins thus: “ That ye henceforth walk not as other 
Gentiles walk,” &e.; that is, that for the time to come you do not live and 
behave yourselves as ignorant and unconverted heathens do, who are wholly 
guided by an understanding employed about vain things, (their idols, and their 
worldly possessions,) things which are no way profitable to their souls, and 
which will deceive their expectations. Converted Gentiles must not live as 
unconverted Gentiles do; though they live among them, they must not live like 
them. Here the apostle takes occasion to describe the wickedness of the 
Gentile world, out of which regenerate Christians were snatched as brands 
out of the burning. 

First. Their understandings were darkened, ver. 18. They were void of all 
saving knowledge, yea, ignorant of many things concerning God which the 
light of nature might have taught them. They sat in darkness, and they loved 
it rather than light. And by their ignorance they were “alienated from the 
life of God;” they were estranged from, and had a dislike and an aversion to, 
a life of holiness, which is not only that way of life which God requires and 
approves of, and by which we live to him, but which resembles God himself, in 
his purity, righteousness, truth and goodness. ‘Their wilful ignorance was the 
cause of their estrangement from this life of God, which begins in light and 
knowledge. Gross and affected ignorance is destructive to religion and godli- 
ness. And what was the cause they were thus ignorant? It was because of 
the blindness or the hardness of their hearts. It was not because God did not 
make himself known to them by his works, but because they would not admit 
the instructive rays of the Divine light. They were ignorant because they 
would be so. Their ignorance proceeded from their obstinacy and the hard- 
ness of their hearts, their resisting the light, and rejecting all the means of 
illumination and knowledge. 

Secondly. Their consciences were debauched and seared; * Who being past 
feeling,” ver. 19. They had no sense of their sin, or of the misery and danger of 
their case by means of it, whereupon they ‘‘ gave themselves over unto lasci- 
viousness.” They indulged themselves in their filthy lusts, and yielding them- 
selves up to the dominion of these they became the slaves and drudges of sin 
and the devil, ‘“‘ working all uncleanness with greediness.” They made it their 
common practice to commit all sorts of uncleanness, and even the most unnatu- 
ral and monstrous sins, and that with insatiable desires. Observe, When men’s 
consciences are once seared, there are no bounds to their sins. When they set 
their hearts upon the gratification of their lusts, what can be expected but the 
moe pberpineale sensuality and lewdness, and that their horrid enormities will 
abound? 

This was the character of the Gentiles, but these Christians must distinguish 
themselves from such Gentiles. ‘‘ Ye have not so learned Christ,” ver. 20. It 
may be read, ‘ But ye not so;’ ye have learned Christ. Those who have learned 
Christ are sayed from that darkness and defilement which others lie under ; and 
as they know more they are obliged to live in a better manner than others. It 
is a good argument against sin that we have not so learned Christ. Learn 
Christ! is Christ a book, a lesson, a way, a trade? The meaning is, ye have 
not so learned Christianity, the doctrines of Christ and the rules of life pre- 
scribed by him. Not so as to doas others do. “If so be,” or since, “that we 
have heard him,” ver. 21, that is, have heard his doctrine preached by us, 
“and have been taught by him ;” that is, inwardly and effectually by his Spirit. 
Christ is the lesson, we must learn Christ; and Christ is the teacher, we are 
taught by him, “as the truth is in Jesus.” This may be understood two ways}; 
either, 1, You have been taught the real truth as held forth by Christ himself, 
both in his doctrine and in his life. Or, 2. Thus the truth has made such an 
impression on your hearts, in your measure, as it did upon the heart of Jesus. 
ie truth of Christ then appears in its beauty and power when it appears as 
in Jesus. 

Another branch of the general exhortation follows in those words, ‘‘ That ye 
put off concerning the former conversation the old man,” &c., ver. 22—24. This 
is a great part of the doctrine which has been taught you, and that you have 
learned. Here the apostle expresses himself in metaphors taken from garments. 
[Conversation means conduct.] The principles, habits, and dispositions of the 
soul must be changed before there can be a saving change of the life. There 
must be sanctification, which consists of these two things : 

Ist. The old man must be put off. The corrupt nature is called a man, 
because, like the human body, it consists of divers parts, mutually supporting 
and strengthening one another. It is the old man, as old as Adam, from whom 
we derived it; it is bred in the bone, and we brought it into the world with us. 
It is subtle as an old man; but in all God’s saints decaying and withering as an 
old man, and ready to pass away. It is said to be corrupt,—for sin in the soul 
is the corruption of its faculties,—and where it is not mortified it grows daily 
worse and worse, and so tends to destruction. “ According to the deceitful 
lusts.” Sinful inclinations and desires are deceitful lusts. ‘They promise men 
happiness, but render them more miserable, and betray men into destruction if 
they are not subdued and mortified. These therefore must be put off as an old 
garment that we would be ashamed to be seen in; that is, they must be sub- 
dued and mortified. These lusts prevailed against them in their “former con- 
versation,” that is, during the state of unregeneracy and heathenism. 

2nd. ‘The new man must be put on. It is not enough to shake off corrupt 
principles, but we must be actuated by gracious ones. We must embrace them, 
espouse them, and get them written on our hearts. It is not enough to cease 
to do evil, but we must learn to do well. “Be renewed in the spirit of your 
mind,” ver. 23; that is, use the proper aud prescribed means in order to have 
the mind, which is a spirit, renewed more and more. ‘And that ye put on the 
new man,” ver.24. By the new man is meant the new nature, the new creature, 
which is actuated by a new principle, even regenerating grace, enabling a man 
to lead a new, life, that life of righteousness and holiness which Christianity 
requires. This new man is created, or produced, out of confusion and empti- 
ness, by God’s almighty power, whose workmanship it is, truly excellent and 
beautitul. After God: in imitation oe eed and in conformity to that grand 
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exemplar and pattern. The loss of God’s image upon the soul was both the 
sinfulness and misery of man’s fallen state; and that resemblance which it 
bears to God is the beauty, the glory, and the happiness of the new creature. 
In righteousness towards men, including all the duties of the second table; and 
in holiness towards God, signifying a sincere obedience to the commands of the 
first table; true holiness, in opposition to the outward and ceremonial holiness 
of the Jews. Weare said to put on this new man when, in the use of all God’s 
appointed means, we are endeavouring after this Divine nature, this new crea- 
ture. This is the more general exhortation to purity and holiness of heart and 
life. 

The apostle proceeds to some things more particular, because generals are not 
so apt to affect; we are told what are those particular limbs of the old man 
that must be mortified, those filthy rags of the old nature that must be put off, 
and what the peculiar ornaments of the new man wherewith we should adorn 
our Christian profession. 

First. Take heed of lying, and be ever careful to speak the truth; ver. 25, 
“ Wherefore,” &c.; that is, since you have been so well instructed in your duty, 
and are under such obligations to discharge it, let it appear in your future 
behaviour and conduct that there is a great and real change wrought in you, 
particularly by “ putting away lying,” which sin the heathens were very guilty 
of, affirming that a profitable lie was better than a hurtful truth ; and therefore 
the apostle exhorts them to cease from lying, that is, from every thing that is 
contrary to truth. This is a part of the old man that must be put off; and that 
branch of the new man that must be put on in opposition to it is speaking the 
truth in all our conyerse with others. It is the character of God’s people that 
they are children who will not lie, who dare not lie, who hate and abhor lying: 
All who have grace make conscience of speaking the truth, and would not tell 
a deliberate lie for the greatest gain and benefit to themselves. The reason 
here given for veracity is, “ We are members of one another.” ‘Truth is a debt 
we owe one another; and if we love one another we shall not deceive nor lie 
one to another. We belong to the same society or body, which falsehood and 
lying tend to dissolve, and therefore we should avoid that, and speak truth. 
Observe, That lying is a very great sin, a peculiar violation of the obligations 
which Christians are under, and very injurious and hurtful to Christian society. 

Secondly. Take heed of anger and ungoverned passions. “ Be ye angry, and 
sin not,” ver. 26. This is borrowed from the Septuagint translation of Ps. iv. 4, 
where we render it, ‘Stand in awe, and sin not.’ Here is an easy concession, 
for as such we should consider it, rather than as acommand. Be ye angry. 
This we are apt enough to be, God knows; but we find it difficult enough to 
observe the restriction, “and sin not.” If you have a just occasion to be angry 
at any time, see that it be without sin, and therefore take heed of excess in 
your anger. If we would be angry, and not sin, (says one,) we must be angry 
at nothing but sin. And we should be more jealous for the glory of God than 
for any interest or reputation of our own. One great and common sin in anger 
is to suffer it to burn into wrath, and then to let it rest; and therefore we are 
here cautioned against that. If you have been provoked, and your spirits greatly 
discomposed, and if you have bitterly resented any affront that has been 
offered, before night calm and quiet your spirits; be reconciled to the offender, 
and let all be well again. ‘‘ Let not the sun go down upon your wrath.” If it 
burn into wrath and bitterness of spirit, O see to it that you suppress it 
speedily. Observe, Though anger in itself is not sinful, yet there is the utmost 
danger of its becoming so if it be not carefully watched and speedily sup- 
pressed. And therefore, though anger may come into the bosom of a wise man, 
it rests only in the bosom of fools. ‘‘ Neither give place to the devil,” ver. 27. 
They who persevere in sinful anger and in wrath let the devil into their hearts, 
and suffer him to gain upon them, till he bring them to malice, mischievous 
machinations, &c. Neither give place to the calumniator, or the false accuser, 
so some read the words; that is, let your ears be deaf to whisperers, talebearers, 
and slanderers. i L : 

Thirdly. We are here warned against the sin of stealing, the breach of the 
eighth commandment, and advised to honest industry and to beneficence. “Let 
him that stole steal no more,” ver. 28. It is a caution against all manner of 
wrong-doing by force or fraud. Let those of you who in the time of your Gen- _ 
tilism have been guilty of this enormity be no longer guilty of it. But we 
must not only take heed of the sin, but conscientiously abound in the ree Cage 
duty. Not only not steal, “but rather let him labour, working with his hands 
the thing that is good.” Idleness makes thieves, so Chrysostom, 16 yap kNémrew 
apylas éorw,— stealing is the effect of idleness.’ They who will not work, and 
who are ashamed to beg, expose themselves greatly to temptations to thievery. . 
Men should therefore be diligent and industrious, not in any unlawful way, but 
in some honest calling. Working “the thing which is good.” Industry in some 
honest way will keep people out of temptation of doing wrong. But there is | 
another reason why men ought to be industrious, namely, that they may be 
capable of doing some good, as well as that they may be preserved from tempt- 
ation. “That he may have to give to him that needeth.” They must labour, 
not only that they may live themselves, and live honestly, but that they may dis- 
tribute for supplying the wants of others. Observe, Even those who get their 
living by their labour should be charitable out of their little to those who are 
disabled for labour. So necessary and incumbent a duty is it to be charitable 
to the poor, that even labourers and servants, and those who have but little for 
themselves, must cast their mite into the treasury. God must have his dues, 
and the poor are his receivers. Observe farther, That those alms that are like 
to be acceptable to God must not be the produce of unrighteousness and robbery, 
but of honesty andindustry. God hates robbery for burnt offerings. 

Fourthly. We are here warned against corrupt communication, and directed 
to that which is useful and edifying, ver. 29. Filthy and unclean words and 
discourse are poisonous and infectious as putrid, rotten meat. They proceed 
from, and prove agreat deal of corruption in, the heart of the speaker, and tend 
to corrupt the minds and manners of others who hear them, and therefore 
Christians should beware of all such discourse. It may be taken in general 
for all that which provokes the lusts and passions of others. We must not 
only put off corrupt communication, but ‘put on that which is good to the use 
of edifying.” The great use of speech is to edify those with whom we converse. 
Christians should endeavour to promote an useful conversation, “That it may 
minister grace unto the hearers ;” that is, that it may be good for, and aecept- 
able to, the hearers, either in the way of information, counsel, pertinent reproof, 
or the like. Observe, It is the great duty of Christians to take care that the: 
offend not with their lips, and that they improve ‘discourse and conyerse as. 
much as may be for the good of others. ce 

Fifthly. Here is another caution against wrath and anger, and farther advice 
to mutual love and kindly dispositions towards each other, ver. 21, 22: s 
upon ver. 31,32. By bitterness, wrath, and anger, are meant violent inward 
resentments and displeasure against others; and by cha words, loud 
threatenings, and other intemperate speeches, by which that bitterness, wrath, 
and anger do vent themselves. Christians should not entertain these beet 
sions in their hearts, nor be clamorous with their tongues. Evil speaki 


signifies all railing, reviling, and reproachful speeches against such as we are 
angry with; and by malice we are to understand that rooted anger w 
prompts men to design and to do mischief to others, 
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The contrary to all this follows. “ Be ye kind one to another ;” which implies 
the principle of love in the heart, and the outward expression of it in an affable, 
humble, courteous behaviour and carriage. It becomes the disciples of Jesus 
to be kind one to another, as those who have learned and would teach the art 
of obliging. ‘*Tender-hearted;” that is, merciful, and having a tender sense of 
the distresses and sufferings of others, so as to be quickly moved to compassion 
and pity. “Forgiving one another.” Occasions of difference will happen 
among Christ’s disciples, and therefore they must be placable and ready to for- 
give, therein resembling God himself, who, for Christ’s sake, hath forgiven 
them, and that more than they can forgive one another. Note, With God there 
is forgiveness, and he forgives sin for the sake of Jesus Christ, and on the 
account of that atonement which he hath made to Divine justice. Note again, 
That they who are forgiven of God should be of a forgiving spirit; and that 
they should forgive even as God forgives, sincerely and heartily, readily and 
cheerfully, universally and for ever, upon the sinner’s sincere repentance, as 
remembering that they pray, “‘ Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them 
who trespass against us.” ow, 

We may observe concerning all these particulars that the apostle has insisted 
on, that they belong to the second table, from whence Christians should learn 
the strict obligations they are under to the duties of the second table; and that 
he who doés not conscientiously discharge them can never fear nor love God 
in truth and in sincerity, whatever he may pretend to. In the midst of these 
exhortations and cautions the apostle interposes that general one, “ And grieve 
not the Holy Spirit of God,” ver. 30. And by looking to what precedes, and to 
what follows, we may see what it is that grieves the Spirit of God. In the 
verses before it is intimated that all lewdness and filthiness, lying and corrupt 
communications that stir up filthy appetites and lusts, grieve the Spirit of God. 
In what follows it is intimated that those corrupt passions of bitterness and 
wrath, anger and clamour, evil speaking and malice, do grieve this good 
Spirit, by which we are not to understand as though that blessed Being could 
properly be grieved or vexed as we are; but the design of the exhortation is, that 
we act not towards him in such a manner as is wont to be grievous and dis- 
quieting to our fellow-creatures. We must not do that which is contrary to 
his holy nature and his will; we must not refuse to hearken to his counsels, 
nor rebel against his government, which things would provoke him to act 
towards us as men are used to do towards them with whom they are displeased 
and grieved, withdrawing themselves and their wonted kindness from such, and 
abandoning them to their enemies. Oh! provoke not the blessed Spirit of God 
to withdraw his presence and his gracious influences from you! It is a great, 
good reason why weshould not grieve him, because by him “ we are sealed unto 
the day of redemption.” There is to be a day of redemption; the body is to be 
redeemed from the power of the grave at the resurrection day, and then God’s 
people will be delivered from all the effects of sin, as well as from all sin and 
misery, which they are not till rescued out of the grave, and then their full 
and complete happiness does commence. All true believers are sealed to that 
day. God has distinguished them from others, having set his mark upon them; 
and he gives them the earnest and assurance of a joyful and a glorious resur- 
rection; and the Spirit of God is the seal. Wherever that blessed Spirit is as a 
sanctifier, he is the earnest of all the joys and glories of the redemption day ; 
and we should be undone should God take away his Holy Spirit from us. 


CHAPTER V. 


We had several important exhortations in the close of the foregoing chapter, and they are 
continued in this: particularly, I. We have here an exhortation to mutual love and 
charity, ver. 1, 2, II. Against all manner of uneleanness, with proper arguments and 


remedies proposed against such sins; and some farther cautions are added, and other 
duties recommended, ver. 3—20. III. The apostle directs to the conscientious discharge 
of relative duties, from ver. 21, throughout this and in the beginning of the next 
chapter. 


E ye therefore followers of 
God, as dear children; 2 
And walk in love, as Christ 
also hath loved us, and hath 
given himself for us an offer- 
ing and a sacrifice to God 


for a sweetsmelling savour. 


Here we have the exhortation to mutual 
love, or to Christian charity. The apostle 
had been insisting on this inthe former 
chapter, and particularly in the last verses 
of it, to which the particle therefore re- 
fers, and connects what he had said there 
with what is contained in these verses; thus, Because God for Christ’s sake 
has forgiven you, therefore be ye followers of God, or imitators of him, for 
so the word signifies. Pious persons should imitate the God whom they 
worship as far as he has revealed himself as imitable by them. They must 
conform themselves to his example, and have his image renewed upon them. 
This puts a great honour upon practical religion that it is in imitation of God. 
We must be holy as God is holy, merciful as he is merciful, perfect as he is 
perfect. But there is no one attribute of God more recommended to our 
imitation than that of his goodness. Be ye imitators of God, or resemble him 
in every grace, and especially in his love, and in his pardoning goodness. God 
is love, and they that dwell in love dwell in God, and God in them. Thus he 
has proclaimed his name, gracious and merciful, and abundant in goodness. As 
children,” who are wont to be greatly beloved by their parents, do usually 
resemble them in the lineaments and features of their faces, and in the disposi- 
tions and qualities of their minds; or, as becomes the children of God, who are 
beloved and cherished by their heavenly Father. Children are obliged to 
imitate theit parents in what is good, especially when dearly beloved by them. 
The character that we bear of God’s children obliges us to resemble him, espe- 
cially in his love and goodness, in his mercy and readiness to forgive oe and 
they only are God’s dear children who do imitate him in these. It follows, ‘and 
walk in love,” ver.2. his godlike grace should conduct and influence our 
whole conversation, which is meant by walking init. It should be the principle 
from which we act, it should direct the ends at which we aim, We should 
‘be more careful to give proof of the sincerity of our love one to another. As 
‘Christ also hath loved us.” Here the apostle directs us to the example of 
‘Christ, whom Christians are obliged to imitate, and in whom we have an 
Gnstanee of the most free and generous loye that ever was, that great love 
“wherewith he hath loved us. We are all joint sharers in that love, and, par- 
takers of the comfort of it, and Mnseeiore should love one another—Christ 
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having loved us all, and given such proof of his love to us, for “he hath given 
himself for us.” ‘The apostle designedly enlargeth on the subject, for what can 
yield us more delightful matter for contemplation than this? Christ gave him- 
self to die for us; and the death of Christ was the great sacrifice of atonement. 

An offering and a sacrifice to God;” or, an offering, even a sacrifice; a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice to expiate our guilt, which had been prefigured in the legal 
oblations and sacrifices, and this “ for a sweet-smelling savour.” Some observe 
that the sin offerings were never said to be of “a sweet-smelling savour ;” but 
this is said of “the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world.” As 
he offered himself with a design to be accepted of God, so God did accept, was 
pleased with, and appeased by that sacrifice. Note, As the sacrifice of Christ 
was efficacious with God, so his example should be prevailing with us, and we 
should carefully copy after it. 

3 But fornication, and all uncleanness, or covet- 
ousness, let it not be once named among you, as 
becometh saints; 4 Neither filthiness, nor foolish 
talking, nor jesting, which are not convenient: but 
rather giving of thanks. 5 For this ye know, that 
no whoremonger, nor unclean person, nor covet- 
ous man, who is an idolater, hath any inheritance 
in the kingdom of Christ and of God. 6 Let 
no man deceive you with vain words: for because 
of these things cometh the wrath of God upon the 
children of disobedience. 7 Be not ye therefore 
partakers with them. 8 For ye were sometimes 
darkness, but now are ye light in the Lord: walk as 
children of light: 9 (For the fruit of the Spirit 
zs in all goodness and righteousness and truth;) 
10 Proving what is acceptable unto the Lord. 11 
And have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of 
darkness, but rather reprove them. 12 For it is 
a shame even to speak of those things which are 
done of them in secret. 13 But all things that are 
reproved are made manifest by the light: for what- 
soever doth make manifest is light. 14 Wherefore 
he saith, Awake thou that sleepest, and arise from 
the dead, and Christ shall give thee light. 15 See 
then that ye walk circumspectly, not as fools, but as 
wise, 16 Redeeming the time, because the days are 
evil. 17 Wherefore be ye not unwise, but under- 
standing what the will of the Lord is. 18 And be 


not drunk with wine, wherein is excess; but be filled 


with the Spirit; 19 Speaking to yourselves in psalms 


and hymns and spiritual songs, singing and making 


melody in your heart to the Lord; 20 Giving thanks 
always for all things unto God and the Father in the 


name of our Lord Jesus Christ; 


‘These verses contain a caution against all manner of uncleanness, with proper 
arguments and remedies proposed; and some farther cautions are added, and 
other duties recommended. Filthy lusts must be suppressed, in order to the 
supporting of holy love. Walk in love, and shun fornication and all uncleanness. 
Fornication is folly committed between unmarried persons. All uncleanness 
includes all other sorts of filthy lusts, which were too common among the 
Gentiles. Or covetonsness; which being thus connected, and mentioned as a 
thing which should not be once named, some understand it, in the chaste style 
of the Scripture, of exorbitant, unnatural lust; while others take it in the 
more common sense, for an immoderate desire of gain, or an insatiable love of 
riches, which is spiritual adultery. For by this the soul, which was espoused 
to God, goes astray from him, and embraceth the bosom of a stranger; and 
therefore carnal worldlings are called adulterers. Ye adulterers and adul- 
teresses, know ye not that the friendship of the world is enmity with God? _ 

{Covetousness is here classed with the worst of sins. Where it exists it is 
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one of the most deep-rooted and destructive evils. It becomes a reigning prin- 
ciple in the heart, and is the parent of many other sins. It absorbs the affec- 


tions of the soul, leaving none in reality for God, and is a dead weight pressing || 


the spiritual part of the man to the earth, and “drawing men into perdition.” It 


wears the garb of prudence, and so easily deceives; and not being generally | 


stigmatized by the world often passes without reproof among even professors | 
of religion, but the apostle couples it with “fornication and all uncleanness.”] | 

Now these sins must be dreaded and detested in the highest degree. “ Let it 
not be once named amongst you,” that is, never in a way of approbation, and 
without abhorrence, “as becometh saints,” that is, holy persons, who are sepa- 
rated from the world, and dedicated unto God. The apostle not only cautions 
against the gross acts of sin, but against what some may be apt to make light 
of, and think to be excusable. “ Neither filthiness,” ver. 4, by which may be 
understood all wanton and unseemly gestures and behaviour; “nor foolish 
talking,” that is, obscene and lewd discourse; or more generally such vain dis- 
course as betrays much folly and indiscretion, and is far from edifying the | 
hearers ; “ nor jesting,” the Greek word, e’tpaveNa, is the same which Aristotle, 
in his Ethics, makes a virtue,—pleasantness of conversation. And there is, no 
doubt, an innocent and inoffensive jesting, which we cannot suppose the apostle 
does here forbid. Some understand him of such scurrilous and abusive reflec- 
tions as tend to expose others, and to make them ridiculous. This is bad 
enough; but the context seems to restrain it to such pleasantry of discourse’as 
is filthy and obscene, which he may also design by that corrupt, or putrid and 
rotten, communication that he speaks of, ch. iv. 29. Of these things, he says, they 
* are not convenient.” Indeed there is more than inconvenience, even a great 
deal of mischief in them. They are so far from being profitable that they pol- 
lute and poison the hearers. But the meaning is, those things do not become 
Christians, and are very unsuitable to their profession and character. Chris- 
tians are allowed to be cheerful and pleasant; but they must be merry and 
wise. The apostle adds, “but rather giving of thanks:” so far let the Chris- 
tian’s way of mirth be from that of obscene and profane wit, that he delight his 
mind, and make himself cheerful, by a grateful remembrance of God’s goodness 
and mercy to him, and by blessing and praising him on the account of these. 
Note, 1. We should take all occasions to render thanksgivings and praises to 
God for his kindness and favours to us. 2. A reflection on the grace and good- 
ness of God to us, with a design to excite our thankfulness to him, is proper to 
refresh and delight the Christian’s mind, and to make him cheerful. r. Ham- 
mond thinks that evyap:oria may signify gracious, pious, religious discourse, in 
the general; by way of opposition to what the apostle condemns, Our cheer- 
fulness, instead of breaking out into what is vain and sinful, and a profanation 
of God's name, should express itself as becomes Christians, and in what may 
tend to his glory. If men did abound more in good and pious expressions they 
would not be so apt to utter ill and unbecoming words; for shall blessing and 
cursing, lewdness and thanksgivings, proceed out of the same mouth? ‘To 
fortify us against the sins of uncleanness, &c., the apostle urges several argu- 
ments, and prescribes several remedies, in what follows. 

First. He urges several arguments. As, 

1. Consider that these are sins which shut persons out of heaven; “For this 
ye know,” &e., ver. 5. They knew it, being informed of it by the Christian 
religion. By a covetous man some understand a lewd, lascivious libertine, 
who indulges himself in those vile lusts which were accounted the certain 
marks of a heathen and an idolater. Others understand it in the common 
acceptation of the word; and such a man is an idolater, because there is spirit- 
ual idolatry in the love of this world. As the epicure makes a god of his belly, 
so the covetous man man makes agod of his money, sets those affections upon 
it, and places that hope, confidence, and delight in worldly good which should 
be reserved for God only. He serves mammon instead of God. Of these 
persons it is said that they have no “‘inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and 
of God.” That may be the kingdom of Christ, who is God; or the kingdom 
which is God’s by nature, and Christ’s as he is Mediator,—the kingdom which 
Christ hath purchased, and which God bestows. Heaven is here described as 
a kingdom (as frequently elsewhere) with respect to its eminency and glory, its 
fulness and sufficiency, We. In this kingdom the saints and servants of God 
have an inheritance, for it is the inheritance of the saints in light. But those who 
are impenitent, and allow themselves either in the lusts of the flesh or the love of 
the world, are not Christians indeed, and so belong not to the kingdom of grace, 
nor shall they ever come to the kingdom of glory. Let us then be excited to be 
on our guard against those sins which would exclude and shut us out of heaven. 

2. These sins bring the wrath of God upon those who are guilty of them, 
“Let no man deceive you with vain words,” &c., ver. 6. Let none flatter you, 
as though such things were tolerable, and to be allowed of in Christians; or, 
as though they were not very provoking and offensive unto God; or, as though 
you might indulge yourselves in them, and yet escape with impunity. These 
are vain words. Observe, They who flatter themselves and others with hopes 
of impunity in sin do but put a cheat upon themselves and others. Thus Satan 
deceived our first parents “‘ with vain words,” when he said to them, “ Ye shall 
not surely die.” They are vain words indeed; for those who trust to them will 
find themselves wretchedly imposed upon, ‘for because of these things cometh 
the wrath of God upon the children of disobedience.” By children of disobe- 
dience may be meant the Gentiles, who disbelieved, and refused to comply with, 
and to submit themselves to, the Gospel. Or, more generally, all obstinate 
sinners, who will not be reclaimed, but are given over to disobedience. Dis- 
obedience is the very malignity of sin. And it is by an usual Hebraism that 
such sinners are called children of disobedience; and such indeed they are 
from their childhood, going astray as soon as they are born. The wrath of 
God comes upon such, because of their sins, sometimes in this world, but more 
especially in the next. And dare we make light of that which will lay us under 
the wrath of God? Oh! no; “be not ye therefore partakers with them,” ver. 7. 
Do not partake with thein in their sins, that you may not share in their punish- 
ment. We partake with other men in their sins, not only when we live in the 
sume sinful manner that they do, and consent to comply with their temptations 
and solicitations to sin, but when we encourage them in their sins, prompt 
them to them, and do not prevent and hinder them, as far as it may be in our 
power to do so. 

3. Consider what obligations Christians are under to live at another guess 
rate than such sinners do. “For ye were sometimes darkness, but now are 
ye,” &e., ver. 8. ‘The meaning is, Such courses are very unsuitable to your 
present condition; for, whereas in your Gentile and your unregenerate state 
ye were darkness, you have now undergone a great change. ‘The apostle calls 
their former condition darkness in the abstract, to express the great darkness 
they were in. ‘They lived wicked and profane lives, being destitute of the light of 
instruction without, and of the illumination and grace of the blessed Spirit 
within. Note, A state of sin is a state of darkness. Sinners, like men in the 
dark, are going they know not whither, and doing they know not what. But 
the grace of God had produced a mighty change in their souls, “‘ Now are ye 
light in the Lord,” that is, are savingly enlightened by the word and the Spirit 
of God. Now, that is, upon your believing in Christ, and your receiving the 
Gospel, “walk as children of light.” Children of light, according to the | 
Hebrew dialect, signifies those who on a state of light, endued with know- | 
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|| ledge and holiness. Now being such, let your conversation be suitable to your 


condition and privileges, and accordingly live up to the obligation you are 
under by that knowledge and those advantages you enjoy. ‘ Proving what is 


| acceptable unto the Lord,” ver. 10; that is, examining and searching diligently 


what God has revealed to be his will, and making it appear that you approve 
it by conforming yourselves unto it. Observe, We must not only dread and 
avoid that which is displeasing unto God, but inquire and consider what will 
be acceptable to him, searching the Scriptures with this view; thus keeping 
at the greatest distance from these sins. 

Secondly. The apostle prescribes some remedies against them. As, 

1. If we would not be entangled by the lusts of the flesh, we must bring forth 
“the fruits of the Spirit,” ver. 9. This is expected from the children of light; 
that, being illuminated, they be also sanctified by the Spirit, and thereupon 
bring forth his fruit, which “is in all goodness;” that is, an inclination to do 
good and to shew mercy, and righteousness, which signifies justice in our 
dealings. Thus they are taken more strictly. But, more generally, all religion 
is goodness and righteousness, and in and with these must be truth, that is, 
sincerity and uprightness of heart. 

2. We must have no fellowship with sin, nor sinners, ver, 11. Sinful works 
are works of darkness. They come from the darkness of ignorance. They seek 
the darkness of concealment, and they lead to the darkness of hell. hese 
works of darkness are unfruitful works; there is nothing got by them at long 
run. Whatever profit is pretended by sin, it will by no means balance the loss; 
for they issue in the utter ruin and destruction of the impenitent sinner. We 
must therefore have no fellowship with these unfruitful works ; that is, as we 
must not practise them ourselves, so we must not countenance others in the 
practice of them. There are many ways of our being accessory to the sins of 
others, for example, by commendation, counsel, consent, or concealment. And 
if we share with others in their sin, we must expect to share with them in their 
plagues; nay, if we thus have fellowship with them, we shall be in the utmost 
danger of acting as they do ere long. But, rather than have fellowship with 
them, we must reprove them; implying that if we do not reprove the sins of 
others we have fellowship with them. We must prudently, and in our places, 
witness against the sins of others, and endeavour to convince them of their 
sinfulness, when we can do it seasonably and pertinently, in our words, but 
especially by the holiness of our lives, and a religious conversation. Reprove 
their sins by abounding in the contrary duties. One reason given is, “‘ For it is 
a shame even to speak of those things,” &c., ver. 12. They are so filthy and 
abominable, that it is a shame to mention them, except in a way of reproof ; 
much more must it be a shame to have any fellowship with them. “ The things 
which are done of them in secret.” The apostle seems to speak here of the 
Gentile idolaters, and of their horrid mysteries, which abounded with detest- 
able wickedness, and which none were permitted to divulge upon pain of 
death. Observe, A good man is ashamed to speak that which many wicked 
people are not ashamed to act. But, as far as their wickedness appears, it 
should be reproved by good men. ‘There follows another reason for such 
reproof: “ But all things that are reproved are made manifest by the light,” 
ver. 13; the meaning of which passage may be thus: All those unfruitful 
works of darkness which you are called upon to reprove are laid open, and 
made to appear in their proper colours to the sinners themselves, by the light 
of doctrine, or of God’s word, in your mouths, as faithful reprovers; or by that 
instructive light which is diffused by the holiness of your lives, and by your 
exemplary walk. Observe, ‘That the light of God’s word, and the exemplifica- 
tion of it in a Christian conversation, are proper means to convince sinners of 
their sin and wickedness. It follows, “ For whatsoever doth make manifest is 
light,” that is, it is the light that discovers what was concealed before in dark- 
ness. And accordingly it becomes those who are children of light, who are 
light in the Lord, to discover to others their sins, and to endeavour to convince 
them of the evil and danger of them, thus shining as lights in the world. ‘The 
apostle farther urges this duty from the example of God or Christ. ‘* Where- 
fore he saith,” &c., ver. 14, as it he had said, In doing this you will copy after the 
great God, who hath set himself to awaken sinners from the sleep, and to raise 
them from the death of sin, that they might receive light from Christ. “He 
saith:” The Lord is constantly saying, in his word, what is more particularly 
expressed Jsa. lx. 1. Or, Christ, by his ministers, who preach the everlasting 
Gospel, is continually calling upon sinners to this purpose; ‘* Awake thou that 
sleepest, and arise from the dead.” The same thing in the main is designed by 
these different expressions ; and they serve to remind us of the great stupidity, 
and the wretched security, of sinners; how insensible they are of their danger, 
and how unapt they naturally are to spiritual motions, sensations, and actions. 
And when God calls upon them to awake and to arise, his meaning is, that 
they would break off their sins by repentance, and enter on a course of holy 
obedience; and he encourages them to essay and to do their utmost that way 
by that gracious promise, * And Christ shall give thee light;” or, Christ shall 
enlighten thee, or shall shine upon thee. He shall bring thee into a state of 
knowledge, holiness, and comfort, assisting thee with his grace, and refreshing 
thy mind with joy and peace here, and rewarding thee with eternal glory at 
length. Observe, When we are endeavouring to convince sinners, and to 
reform them from their sins, we are imitating God and Christ in that which is | 
their great design throughout the Gospel. Some indeed understand this as a — 
call to sinners and to saints: to sinners, to repent and turn; to saints, to stir 
up themselves to their duty. The former must arise from their spiritual death, 
and the other must awake from their spiritual deadness. A 

3. Another remedy against sin is cireumspection, care, and caution; ver. 15, 
“See then,” &c. This may be understood either with respect to what imme- 
diately precedes, If you are to reprove others for their sins, and would be — 
faithful to your duty in this particular, you must look well to yourselves, and 
to your own behaviour and conduct, (and indeed they only are fit to reprove 
others who walk with due circumspection and care themselves;) or else, we 
have here another remedy, or rather preservative, from the before-mentioned — 
sins, and this I take to be the design of the apostle, it being impossible to 
maintain purity and holiness of heart and life without great circumspection — 
and care. ‘* Walk circumspectly,” or, as the word signifies, accurately, exactly, 
rule, and the directions we have in the sacred oracles. ‘‘ Not as fools,” who 
walk at all adventures, and who have no understanding of their duty, nor of 
fall into sin and destroy themselves; “but as wise,’—as persons taught of | 
God, and endued with wisdom from above. Circumspect walking is the effect ; 
Se., ver. 16; literally, buying the opportunity. It is a metaphor taken from 
merchants and traders, who diligently observe and improve the seasons for 
time. Good Christians must be good husbands of their time, and take care to 
improve it to the best purposes, by watching against temptations, by doing — 
ployment, one special preservative from sin. They should make the best use 
they can of the present seasons of grace. Our time is a talent given us by God 


in the right way; in order to which we must be frequently consulting our 
the worth of their souls, and through neglect, supineness, and want of care, 
of true wisdom; but the contrary, of folly. It follows, “redeeming the time,” 
merchandise and trade, It is a great part of Christian wisdom to redeem the 
good while it is in the power of their hands, by filling it up with proper em- 
for some good end; andit is misspent and lost when it is not employed according 
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to his design. If we have lost our time heretofore, we must endeavour to 
redeem it by doubling our diligence in doing our duty for the future. The 
reason given is, “because the days are eyil;” either by reason of the wicked- 
ness of those who dwell in them, or rather, as they are troublesome and dan- 
gerous times to you who live in them. Those were times of persecution wherein 
the apostle wrote this. The Christians were in jeopardy every hour. When 
the days are evil we have one stiperadded argument to redeem time; especially 
because we know not how soon they may be worse. People are very apt to 
complain of bad times; it were well if that would stir them up to redeem time. 
“Wherefore,” says the apostle, ver. 17, that is, because of the badness of the 
times, “be ye not unwise,” that is, ignorant of your duty, and negligent about 
your souls; “but understanding what the will of the Lord is.” Study, con- 
sider, and farther acquaint yourselves with the will of God, as determining 
your duty. Observe, Ignorance of our duty and neglect of our souls are evi- 
dences of the greatest folly; while an acquaintance with the will of God, anda 
care to comply with it, bespeak the best and truest wisdom. In the three 
following verses the apostle warns against some other particular sins, and 
urges some other duties. 

ist. He warns against the sin of drunkenness; “And be not drunk with wine,” 
yer. 18. ‘This was asin very frequent among the heathens, and particularly on 
occasion of the festivals of their gods, and more especially in their Bacchanalia. 
Then they were wont to inflame themselves with wine, and all manner of 
inordinate lusts were consequent upon it; and therefore the apostle adds, 
wherein, or in which drunkenness, is excess. ‘The word dcwria may signify 
luxury, or dissoluteness, and it is certain that drunkenness is no friend to 
chastity and purity of life, but it virtually contains all manner of extravagance, 
and transports men into gross sensuality and yile enormities. Note, Drunken- 
ness is a sin that seldom goes alone, but often involves men in other instances of 
uilt. Itis asin very provoking to God, and a great hindrance to the spiritual 
ife. The apostle may design all such intemperance and disorder as are oppo- 
site to that sober and prudent demeanour he intends in his advice, to redeem the 
time. 

2nd. Instead of being filled with wine he exhorts them to “be filled with the 
Spirit.” Those who are full of drink are not likely to be full of the Spirit, and 
therefore this duty is opposed to the former sin. ‘he meaning of the exhorta- 
tion is, that men should labour for a plentiful measure of the graces of the Spirit, 
that would fill their souls with holy joy, strength, and courage; which things 
sensual men expect their wine should inspire them with. We cannot be guilty 
of any excess in our endeavours after these. Nay, we ought not to be satisfied 
with a little of the Spirit, but to be aspiring after great measures, so as to be 
filled with the Spirit. Now by this means we shall come to understand “what 
the will of the Lord is ;” for the Spirit of God is given as a Spirit of wisdom and 
of understanding. And because those who are filled with the Spirit will be 
earried out in acts of devotion, and all the proper expressions of it, therefore 
the apostle exhorts, 

3rd. To sing unto the Lord, ver. 19. Drunkards are wont to sing obscene and 
profane songs. The heathens in their Bacchanals used to sing hymns to Bacchus, 
whom they called the god of wine. ‘Thus they express their joy ; but the Chris- 
tian’s joy should express itself in songs of praise to his God. In these they 
should speak to themselves in their assemblies and meetings together for 
mutual edification. By psalms may be meant Dayid’s psalms, or such com- 
posures as were fitly sung with musical instruments; by hymns may be meant 
such others as were confined to matter of praise, as those of Zacharias, Simeon, 
&e. Spiritual songs may contain a greater variety of matter, doctrinal, pro- 
phetical, historical, &c.. Observe here, 1. That singing of psalms and hymns 
is a gospel ordinance; it is an ordinance of God, and appointed for his glory. 
2. That though Christianity is an enemy to profane mirth, yet it encourages joy 
and gladness, and the proper expressions of these in the professors of it. God’s 
people have reason to rejoice and to sing for joy. ‘They are to “sing and to 
make melody in their hearts,” not only with their voices, but with inward 
affection; and then their doing this will be as delightful and acceptable to God 
as music used to be tous. And it must be with a design to please him, and to 
promote his glory, that we do this, and then it will be done to the Lord 

4th. Thanksgiving is another duty that the apostle exhorts to, ver. 20. We 
are appointed to sing psalms, Wc., for the expression of our thankfulness to 
God; but, though we are not always singing, we should be “always giving 
thanks,” that is, we should never want a disposition for this duty, as we never 
want matter for it. We must continue it throughout the whole course of our 
lives; and we should give thanks for all things ; not only for spiritual blessings 
enjoyed and eternal ones expected, for what of the former we have in hand, 
and for what of the other we have in hope, but for temporal mercies too: not 
only for our comforts, but also for our sanctified afflictions; not only for what 
immediately concerns ourselves, but for the instances of God’s kindness and 
favour to others also. It is our duty in every thing to give thanks “unto God 
and the Father;” to God as the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and our 
Father in him, in whose name we are to offer up all our prayers and praises, 
and spiritual services, that they may be acceptable to God. 


21 Submitting yourselves one to another in the 
fear of God. 22 Wives, submit yourselves unto 
your own husbands, as unto the Lord. 23 For the 
husband is the head of the wife, even as Christ is 
the head of the church: and he is the saviour of the 
body. 24 Therefore as the church is subject unto 
Christ, so let the wives de to their own husbands in 
every thing. 25 Husbands, love your wives, even as 
Christ also loved the church, and gave himself for it; 
26 That he might sanctify and cleanse it with the 
washing of water by the word, 27 That he might 
present it to himself a glorious church, not having 


spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing; but that it should | 


be holy and without blemish. 28 So ought men to 
love their wives as their own bodies. He that loveth 
‘his wife loveth himself, 29 For no man ever yet 
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hated his own flesh; but nourisheth and cherisheth 
it, even as the Lord the church: 380 For we are 
members of his body, of his flesh, and of his bones. 
31 For this cause shall a man leave his father and 
mother, and shall be joined unto his wife, and they 
two shall be one flesh. 32 This is a great mystery: 
but I speak concerning Christ and the church. 33 
Nevertheless let every one of you in particular so love 
his wife even as himself; and the wife see that she 
reverence her husband. 


Here the apostle begins his exhortation to the discharge of relative duties ; 
and, as_a general foundation for these duties, he lays down that rule, ver. 21. 
There is a mutual submission that Christians owe one to another, condescend- 
ing to bear one another’s burthens; not advancing themselves above others, or 
domineering over one another, and giving laws to one another. St. Paul was 
an example of this truly Christian temper, who became all things to all men. 
We must be of a yielding and of a submissive spirit, and ready to all the duties 
of the respective places and stations that God hath allotted to us in the world, 
“In the fear of God,” that is, so far as is consistent with the fear of God, and 
for his sake, and out of conscience towards him, and that hereby we may give 
proof that we truly fear him. Where there is this mutual condescension and 
submission, the duties of all relations will be the better performed. From 
ver. 22 to the end he speaks of the duties of husbands and wives; and he 
speaks of these in a Christian manner, setting the church as an example of the 
wife’s subjection, and Christ as an example of love in husbands. 

First. The duty presexibed to wives is, submission to their husbands in the 
Lord, ver, 22, which submission includes the honouring and the obeying them, 
and that from a principle of love to them. And they must do this in compliance 
with God’s authority, who has commanded it, which is doing it “as unto the 
Lord.” Or it may be understood by way of similitude and likeness, that the 
sense may be, as being devoted to God, you submit yourselves unto him. From 
the former sense we may learn, that by a conscientious discharge of the duties 
we owe to our fellow-creatures we obey and please God himself; and from the 
latter, that God not only requires and insists on those duties which immediately 
respect himself, hut such as respect our neighbours too. The apostle assigns 
the reason of this submission from wives; “ For the husband is the head of the 
wife,” ver. 23. The metaphor is taken from the head in the natural body, 
which, being the seat of reason, of wisdom, and of knowledge, and the fountain 
of sense and motion, is more excellent than the rest of the body. God has given 
the man the pre-eminence, and aright to direct and govern by creation, and in 
that original law of the relation, “ Thy desire shall be to thy husband, and he 
shall rule over thee.” And whatever there is of uneasiness in that it is an effect 
of sin coming into the world. And generally the man has (what he ought to 
aye a superiority in wisdom and knowledge. He is therefore the head, “even 
as Christ is the head of the church.” There is a resemblance of Christ’s autho- 
rity over the church, in that superiority and headship which God hath appointed 
tothe husband. The apostle adds, “ And he is the Saviour of the body.” Christ’s 
authority is exercised over the church for the saving her from evil, and the sup- 
plying her with every thing good for her. In like manner should the husband 
be employed for the protection and comfort of his spouse; and therefore she 
should the more cheerfully subject herself unto him. So it follows, “* Therefore 
as the church is subject unto Christ,” (ver. 24,) with cheerfulness, with fidelity. 
with humility, &c., “so let the wives be to their own husbands in every thing,’ 
that is, in every thing to which their authority justly extends itself, in every 
thing lawful and consistent with duty to God. 

Secondly. The duty of husbands, on the other hand, is to love their wives 
ver. 25; for without this they would abuse their superiority and headship, and 
wherever this prevails as it ought to do it will infer the other duties of the 
relation, it being a special and peculiar affection that is required in her behalf. 
And the love of Christ to the church is proposed as an example of this, which 
love of his is a sincere, a pure, an ardent, and a constant affection, and that 
notwithstanding the imperfections and failures that she is guilty of. The great- 
ness of his love to the church appeared in his giving himself unto the death for 
it. Observe, As the church’s subjection to Christ is proposed as an exemplar 
to wives, so “the love of Christ to his church” is proposed as a pattern to hus- 
bands. And while such exemplars are offered to both, and so much required of 
each, neither has reason to complain of the Divine injunctions. ‘The love which 
God requires from the husband in behalf of his wife will make an amends for 
that subjection that he demands from her to her husband. And the prescribed 
subjection of the wife will be an abundant return for that love of the husband 
which God hath made her due. 

The apostle having mentioned Christ’s love to the church, enlarges upon it, 
assigning the reason why he gave himself for it, namely, that he might sanctify 
it in this world, and glorify it in the next, ver. 26, 27: “* That he might sanctify 
and cleanse it with the washing of water, by the word,” ver. 26; that is, that he 
might endue all his members with a principle of holiness, and deliver them from 
the guilt, the pollution, and the dominion of sin. ‘The instrumental means 
whereby this is effected are the instituted sacraments, particularly the washing 
of baptism, and the preaching and reception of the Gospel. “And that he might 
present it to himself,” &c. ver. 27. Dr. Lightfoot thinks the apostle alludes here 
to the Jews’ extraordinary great curiousness in their washings for purification. 
They were careful that there should be no wrinkle to keep the flesh from the 
water, and no spot or dirt which was not thoroughly washed. Others under- 
stand him as alluding to a garment come new out of the fuller’s hand, purged 
from spots, stretched from wrinkles; the former newly contracted, the latter 
by long time and custom. “That he might present it to himself,” that is, that 
he might perfectly unite it to himself in the great day, “a glorious church,” 
that is, perfect in knowlege and in holiness, “not having spot, nor wrinkle, or 
any such thing,” nothing of deformity or defilement remaining, but being entirely 
amiable and pleasant in his eye, “holy and without blemish,” free from the least 
remains of sin. The church in general, and particular believers, will not be 
without spot, or wrinkle, till they come to glory. And from this and the former 
verse together we may take notice that the glorifying of the church is intended 
in the sanctifying of it; and that those, and those only, who are sanctified now, 
shall be pinnean hereafter. ‘So ought men to love their wives as their own 
bodies,” &c., ver. 28. The wife being made one with her husband, (not in 
a natural, but in a civil and in a relative sense,) this is an argument why he 
should love her with as cordial and as ardent an affection as that with which 
he loves himself, “Forno man ever yet hated his own flesh,” ver. 29; that is, 
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no man in his right senses ever hated himself, however deformed, or whatever 
his imperfections might be; so far from it, that he “nourisheth and cherisheth 
it.” He uses himself with a great deal of care and tenderness, and is indus- 
trions to supply himself with every thing convenient or good for him, with food 
and clothing, We, “ even as the Lord the church;” as the Lord nourisheth and 
cherisheth the church, which he furnishes with all things that he sees needful or 
good for her, with whatever conduces to her everlasting happiness and welfare. 
The apostle adds, “ For we are members of his body, of his flesh and of his 
bones,” ver. 30. He assigns this as a reason why Christ does nourish and 
cherish his church, because all that belong to it “are members of his De &e., 
that is, of his mystical body. Or, we are members out of his body. # ll that 
yrace and glory which the church has is from Christ ; as Eve was taken out of 
the man, But (as one observes) it being the manner of the sacred writings to 
express a complex body by the enumeration of the several parts of it, as the 
heaven and earth for the world, evening and morning for the natural day, &e., so 
here, by body, flesh, and bones, we are to understand himself, the meaning of 
the verse beiug that we are members of Christ. ‘For this cause,” &c., ver. 31, 
(because they are one, as Christ and his church are one,) “shall a man leave his 
father and mother.” The apostle refers to the words of Adam, when Eve was 
given to him for a meet help, Gen. ii. 24. We are not to understand by them as 
though a man’s obligation to other relations were cancelled upon his marriage ; 
but only that this relation is to be preferred to all others, there being a nearer 
union betwixt these two than betwixt any others; that the man must rather 
leave any of those than his wife. ‘‘ And they two shall be one flesh,” that is, by 
virtue of the matrimonial bond, “This is a great mystery,” ver. 32. Those words 
of Adam, just mentioned by the apostle, are spoken literally of marriage; but 
they have also a hidden, mystical sense in them, relating to the union betwixt 
Christ and his church, of which the conjugal union betwixt Adam and the 
mother of us all was a type; though not instituted or appointed by God to 
signify this, yet it was a kind of natural type, as having a resemblance to it: 
“T speak concerning Christ and the church.” 

After this the apostle concludes this part of his discourse with a brief sum- 
mary of the duty of husbands and wives; ver. 33, ‘‘ Nevertheless,” as if he had 
said, But though there be such a secret, mystical sense, yet the plain, literal 
sense concerns you. “ Let every one of you in particular so love his wife even 
as himself,” that is, with such a sincere, peculiar, singular, and prevailing affec- 
tion as that which he bears to himself; ‘and the wife see that she reverence 
her husband.” Reverence consists of love and esteem, which produce a care to 
please; and of fear, which awakens a caution lest just_offence be given; and 
that the wife thus reverence her husband is the will of God, and the law of the 
relation. 


CHAPTER VI. 

In this chapter, I. The apostle proceeds in the exhortation to relative duties which he 
began in the former; particularly he insists on the duties of children and parents, and of 
servants and masters. ver. 1—9. II. He exhorts and directs Christians how to behave 
themselves in the spiritual warfare with the enemies of their souls; and to the exercise 
of several Christian graces, which he proposes to them as so many pieces of spiritual 
armour, to preserve and defend them in the conflict, ver. 10O—18. III. We have here the 
conclusion of the epistle, in which he takes his leave of them, recommending himself 
to the prayers of the believing Ephesians, and praying for them, ver. 19—24. 

) 2S) Pes HILDREN, obey your pa- 
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WY “JX rents in the Lord: for this 

is right. 2 Honour thy 

father and mother; which 
is the first commandment 
with promise; 38 ‘That it 
may be well with thee, and 
/ eo . 
YY § thou mayest live long on the 
Ae? earth. 4 And, ye fathers, 
ead. provoke not your children 
to wrath: but bring them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. 5 Servants, be obedient 
to them that are your masters according to the flesh, 
with fear and trembling, in singleness of your heart, 
as unto Christ; 6 Not with eyeservice, as men- 
pleasers; but as the servants of Christ, doing the 
will of God from the heart; 7 With good will doing 
service, as to the Lord, and not to men: 8 Know- 
ing that whatsoever good thing any man doeth, the 
same shall he receive of the Lord, whether he de bond 
or free. 9 And, ye masters, do the same things 
unto them, forbearing threatening: knowing that 
your Master also is in heaven; neither is there respect 
of persons with him. 

Here we have farther directions concerning relatiye duties, in which the 
apostle is very particular, 

First. ‘The duty of children to their parents; “Come, ye children, hearken to 
me, I will teach you the fear of the Lord.” The great duty of children is to 
obey their parents, ver. 1. Parents being the instruments of their being, God 
and nature have given them an authority to command, in subserviency to God. 
And if children will be obedient to their pious parents, they will be in a fair 
way to be pious as they are. And that obedience which God demands from their 


clnldren, in their behalf, includes an inward reverence, as well as the outward 
expressions and acts: Obey “in the Lord.” Some take this as a limitation, and 
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understand it thus, as far as is consistent with your duty to God. We must not 
disobey our heavenly Father in obedience to earthly parents, for our obligation 
to God is prior and superior to all others, I take it rather as a reason: Chil- 
dren, obey your parents, for the Lord hath commanded it. Obey them, therefore, 
for the Lord’s sake, and with an eyeto him. Or, it may bea articular specifi- 
cation of the general duty. Obey your parents, especially in those things which 
relate to the Lord. Your parents teach you good manners, and therein you 
must obey them. They teach you what is for your health, and in that you must 
obey them; but the chief things in which you are to do it are the things per- 
taining to the Lord. Religious parents charge their children to keep the ways 
of the Lord, Gen. xviii. 19. They command them to be found in the way of 
their duty towards God, and to take heed of those sins that their age is incident 
to; and in those things especially they must see that they be obedient. There 
is a general reason given; “ For this is right,” that is, there is a natural equity in 
it, and God hath enjoined it; and it highly becomes Christians. It is the order 
of nature that parents command and children obey. hough this may seem a 
hard saying, yet it is duty, and it must be done by such as would please God and 
approve themselves to him. For the proof of this, the apostle quotes the law of 
the fifth commandment, (which Christ was so far from designing to abrogate and 
repeal, that he came to confirm it, as appears by his vindicating it, Mat. xv. 4, 
&e.:) “ Honour thy father and mother,” ver. 2, which honour implies reverence, 
obedience, and relief and maintenance, if these be needed. ‘The apostle adds, 
“which is the first commandment with promise.” Some little difficulty ariseth 
from this, which we should not overlook ; because some who plead for the law- 
fulness of images bring this as a proof that we are not obliged by the second 
commandment. But there is no manner of force in the argument. The second 
commandment hath not a particular promise, but only a general declaration, or 
assertion, which relates to the whole law, of God's keeping mercy for thousands. 
And then by this is not meant the tirst commandment of the decalogue that has 
a promise, for there is no other after it that has, and therefore it would be 
improper to say it is the first; but the meaning may be this, this is a prime or 
chief commandment, and it has a promise, and is the first commandment in 
the second table, and it hath a promise; and the promise is, “ ‘hat it may be 
well with thee,” &c., ver. 3. Observe, That whereas the promise in the com- 
mandment hath reference to the land of Canaan, the apostle hereby shews that 
that and other promises which we have in the Old ‘Testament, relating to the 
land of Canaan, are to be understood more generally. ‘hat you may not think 
that the Jews only, to whom God gave the land of Canaan, were bound by the 
fifth commandment, he here gives it a farther sense, “‘ That it may be well with 
thee,” &c. Outward prosperity and long life are blessings promised: to those 
who keep this commandment. ‘This is the way to have it well with us. And 
obedient children are often rewarded with outward prosperity. Not, indeed, 
that it is always so; there are instances of such children who meet with much 
affliction in this life, but ordinarily it is thus rewarded, and where it is not it is 
made up with something better. Observe, 
promises as well as spiritual ones. 2. Although the authority of God be suffi- 
cient to engage us in our duty, yet we are allowed to have respect to the pro- 
mised reward. And, 3. Though it contain some temporal advantage, even that 
may be considered as a motive and encouragement to our obedience. 

Secondly. The duty of parents; “And ye, fathers,” ver. 4, or, ye parents, 
1. Do not provoke your children to wrath. Though God has given you power, 
you must not abuse that power, remembering that your children are in a 
particular manner pieces of yourselves, and therefore ought to be governed 
with great tenderness and love. Be not impatient with them, use no unrea- 
sonable severities, and lay no rigid injunctions upon them. | When ou caution 
them, when you counsel them, when you reprove them, do it in such a manner 
as not to provoke them to wrath. In all such cases deal and wisely 
with them, endeavouring to convince their judgments and to work upon their 
reason, 2. “Bring them up” well, “in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord;” in the discipline of proper and of compassionate correction, and in the 
knowledge of that duty which God requires of them, and by which they may 
become better acquainted with him. Give them a good education; it is the 
great duty of parents to be careful in the education of their children. Not 
only bring them up as the brutes do, taking care to provide for them, but 
bring them up in nurture and admonition, in such a manner as is suitable to 
their reasonable natures. Nay, not only bring them up as men, in nurture and 
admonition, but as Christians, in the admonition of the Lord. Let them havea 
religious education ; instruct them to fear sinning, and inform them of, and 
excite them to, the whole of their duty towards God. 

Thirdly. The duty of servants; and that also is summed up in one word, 
which is, obedience. He is largest on this article, as knowing there was the 
greatest need of it. ‘These servants were generally slaves; civil servitude 
is not inconsistent with Christian liberty; they may be the Lord’s freemen 
who are slaves to men. “ Your masters according to the flesh,” ver. 5, that is, 
who have the command of your bodies, but not of your souls and consciences; 
God alone has dominion over these. Now with respect to servants he exhorts, 
1, That they obey “with fear and trembling.” ‘They are to reverence those 
who are over them, fearing to displease them, and trembling lest they should 
justly ineur their anger and indignation. 2. That they be sincere in their 
obedience. “In singleness of heart,’ not dissembling obedience when they 
design disobedience, but serving them with faithfulness. 3. hey shotld have 
an eye to Jesus Christ in all the service that they perform to their masters, 
ver. 5—7. ‘ Doing service as to the Lord, and not to men,” that is, not to men 

When servants, in the discharge of the duty of their 
places, have an eye to Christ, this puts an honour upon their obedience, and an 
acceptableness into it. Service done to their earthly masters, with an eye to 
him, becomes acceptable service to him also. To have an eye to Christ is to 
remember that he sees them, and is ever present with them, and that his 
authority obliges them to a faithful and conscientious discharge of the duties 
of their station. 4. They must not serve their masters “ with eye-service,” 
ver. 6. Not only when their masters’ eye is upon them, but they must be as 
conscientious in the discharge of their duty when they are absent and out of 
the way, because then their Master in heaven beholds them; and therefore 
they must not act ‘‘as men-pleasers,” as though they had no regard to the 
pleasing of God and approving themselves to him, if they can impose on their 
masters. Observe, A steady regard to the Lord Jesus Christ will make men 
faithful and sincere in every station of life. 5. What they do they must do 
cheerfully.“ Doing the will of God from the heart ;” serving their masters, as 
God wills they should, not grudgingly, or by constraint, but from a ‘eae 
of love to them and their concerns. ‘This is doing it with good-will, ver. 7, 
which will make their service easy to themselves, pleasing to their masters, 


and acceptable to the Lord Christ. There should be good-will to their masters, — 


fcapt to the families they are in, and especially a readiness to do their 


uty to God. Observe, Service performed with conscience, and from a regard — 


to God, though it be to bag aed masters, will be accounted by Christ as 
service done to himself. 6. Let faithful servants trust God for their wage’ 

while they do their duty in his fear. “ Knowing that whatsoever good thing,” 
ver. 8, how poor and mean soever it may be, considered in itself, “the same 
shall he receive of the Lord ;” that is, the reward of the same, by a metonymy, — 
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Though his master on earth should neglect or abuse him, instead of rewarding 
him, he shall certainly be rewarded by the Lord Christ; “ whether he be bond 
or free,” whether he be a poor bond-servant, or a freeman, or master. Christ 
regards not these differences of men at present, nor will he in the great and 
final judgment. You think a prince, or a magistrate, or a minister, that does 
his duty here will be sure to receive his reward in heaven; but what capacity 
am I, a poor servant, in of recommending myself to the favour of God? Why 
God will as certainly reward thee for the meanest drudgery that is done from 
a sense of duty, and with an eye to himself. And what can be said more proper 
both to engag and to encourage servants to their duty? 

Fourthly. The duty of masters. “And ye masters do the same things unto 
them,” ver. 9, that 1s, act after the same manner. Be just to them, as you 
expect they should be to you; shew the like good-will and concern for them, 
and be careful herein to approve yourselves to God. Observe, Masters are 
under as strict obligations to discharge their duty to their servants as those 
which lie upon servants to be obedient and dutiful to them; “ Forbearing 
threatening,” 4vévres, moderating threatening, and remitting the evils which you 
threaten them with. Remember that your servants are made of the same mould 
with yourselves, and therefore be not tyrannical or imperious over them. 
“Knowing that your Master also is in heaven.” Some copies read, ‘both your 
and their master;’ you have a master to obey, who makes this your duty, and 
you and they are but fellow-servants in respect of Christ; that you will be as 
punishable by him, for the neglect of your duty, or for acting contrary to it, 
as any others of meaner condition in the world. You are therefore to shew 
favour to others, as ever you expect to find favour with him, and you will never 
be a match for him, though you may be too hard for your servants. ‘* Neither 
is tliere respect of persons with him;” arich, a wealthy, and a dignified master 
if he be unjust, imperious, and abusive, is not a jot the nearer being accepted 
of God for his riches, wealth, and honour. Tle will call masters and servants 
to an impartial account for their carriage one to another; and will neither 
spare the one because they are more advanced, nor be severe towards the 
other because they are inferior and mean in the world. If masters and ser- 
yants would both consider their relation and obligation to God, and the account 
they must shortly give to him, they would be more careful of their duty to each 
other. ‘hus the apostle concludes his exhortation to relative duties. 


10 Finally, my brethren, be strong in the Lord, 
and in the power of his might. 11 Put on the 
whole armour of God, that ye may be able to stand 
against the wiles of the devil. 12 For we wrestle 
not against flesh and blood, but against principalities, 
against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of 
this world, against spiritual wickedness in high places. 
13 Wherefore take unto you the whole armour of 
God, that ye may be able to withstand in the evil 
day, and having done all, to stand. 14 Stand there- 
fore, haying your loins girt about with truth, and 
having on the breastplate of righteousness; 15 And 
your feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of 
peace; 16 Above all, taking the shield of faith, 
wherewith ye shall be able to quench all the fiery 
darts of the wicked. 17 And take the helmet of 
salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, which is the 
word of God: 18 Praying always with all prayer 
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and supplication in the Spirit, and watching there- 
unto with all perseverance and supplication for all 
saints 5 

Here is a general exhortation to constancy in our Christian course, and to 
courage in our Christian warfare. Is not our life a warfare? It isso; for we 
struggle with the common calamities of human life. Is not our religion much 
It is so; for we struggle with the opposition of the powers 
of darkness, and with many enemies who would keep us from God and heaven. 
We have enemies to fight against, a Captain to fight for, a banner to fight under, 
and certain rules of war by which we are to govern ourselves. “ Finally, my 
brethren,” ver. 10; as if he had said, There yet remains that you apply your- 
selyes to your work and duty, as Christian soldiers. Now it is requisite that 
a soldier should have a good heart, and that he be well armed. If Christians 
be soldiers of Jesus Christ, 

First. They must see that they have a good heart on it. This is prescribed 
here; “Be strong in the Lord,” &c. Those who have so many battles to 
fight, and who in their way to heaven must dispute every step, like a pass, 
with dint of sword, have need of a great deal of courage. “ Be strong, there- 
fore,” strong for service, strong for suffering, strong for fighting. Let a soldier 
be never so well armed without, if he have not within a good heart his armour 
will stand him in little stead. Note, Spiritual strength and courage are very 
necessary for our spiritual warfare. Be strong in the Lord; either in his cause 
and for his sake, or, rather, in his strength. We have no sufficient strength of 
our own. Our natural courage is as perfect cowardice, and our natural 
strength as perfect weakness; but all our sufficiency is of God. In his strength 
we must go forth and go on. By the actings of faith we must fetch in grace 
and help trom heaven, to enable us to do that which of ourselves we cannot do, 
in our Christian work and warfare. We should stir up ourselves to resist tempt- 
ations in a reliance upon God's all-sufficiency and the omnipotence of his might. 

Secondly. ‘they must be well armed. “ Put on the whole armour of God,” 
ver. 11; that is, make use of all the proper defensitives and weapons for re- 
pelling the temptations and stratagems of Satan; for example, get and exercise 
all the Christian graces, the whole armour, that no part be naked and exposed 
to the enemy. Observe, That they who would approve themselves to have 
true grace must aim at all grace, “‘the whole armour.” It is called the armour 
of God, because he both prepares and bestows it. We have no armour of our 
own that will be armour of proof in a trying time; nothing will stand us in 
stead but the armour of God. ‘This armour is prepared for us, but we must 
put it on, that is, we must pray for grace; we must use the grace given us 
and draw it out into act and exercise, as there is occasion. The reason assigned 
why the Christian should be completely armed is, “that ye may be able to 
stand against the wiles of the devil,” that is, that ye may be able to hold out 
and to overcome, notwithstanding all his assaults both of force and fraud, all 
the deceits he puts upon us, all the snares he lays for us, and all his machina- 
tions against us. ‘This the apostle enlarges upon here, and shews, 

1. What our danger is, and what need we have to put on this whole armour, 
considering what sort of enemies we have to deal with, the devil and all the 
powers of darkness. “For we wrestle not against flesh and blood,” &c., 
yer. 12, ‘Che combat for which we are to be prepared is not against ordinary 
human enemies, not barely with men compounded of flesh and blood, nor 
against our own corrupt natures singly considered, but against the several 
ranks of deyils who have a government which they exercise in this world. We 
have todo, Ist. With a subtle enemy; an enemy that uses wiles and strata- 
gems, as ver. 11. He hasa thousand ways of beguiling unstable souls; hence he 
is called a serpent for subtlety, an old serpent, experienced in the art and trade 
of tempting. 2nd. He is a powerful enemy. Principalities, and powers, and 
rulers; they are numerous, they are vigorous, and rule in those heathen nations 
which are yet in darkness, ‘The dark parts of the world are the seat of Satan's 
empire; yea, they are usurping princes over all men who are yet in astate of 
sin and ignorance. Satan’s is a kingdom of darkness, whereas Christ’s is a 
kingdom of light. 3rd. They are spiritual enemies. “ Spiritual wickedness in 
high places ;” or, wicked spirits, so some translate it. ‘The devil is a spirit, a 
wicked spirit; and our danger is the greater from our enemies because they 
are unseen, and assault us ere we are aware of them. The devils are wicked 
spirits, and they do chiefly annoy the saints with, and provoke them to, spiritual 
wickednesses, pride, envy, malice, &c. These enemies are said to be in high 
places, or in heavenly places, so the word is; taking heaven, as one says, for 
the whole expansum, or spreading out of the air, betwixt the earth and the 
stars, the air being the place from which the devils assault us, Or, the mean- 
ing may be, We wrestle about heavenly places or heavenly things; so some of 
the ancients interpret it. Our enemies strive to prevent our ascent to heaven, 
to deprive us of heavenly blessings, and to obstruct our communion with 
heaven. They assault us in the things that belong to our souls, and labour to de- 
face the heavenly image in our hearts; and therefore we have need to be upon 
our guard against them. We have need of faith in our Christian warfare, because 
we have spiritual enemies to grapple with, as well as of faith in our Christian 
work, because we have spiritual strength to fetchin. Thus ren see your danger. 

2. What our duty is, namely, to take and put on the whole armour of God, 
and then to stand our ground, and withstand our enemies. Ist. We must 
withstand, ver. 13. We must not yield to the devil’s allurements and assaults, 
but oppose them. Satan is said to stand up against us, 1 Chr. xxi. 1. If he stand 
up against us, we must stand up against him ; set up, and keep up, an interest 
in opposition to the deyil. Satan is the wicked one, and his kingdom is the 
kingdom of sin; to stand against Satan is to strive against sin. “That ye may 
be able to withstand in the evil day,” that is, in the time of temptation, or of 
any soreaffiction. 2nd. We must stand our ground. “And having done all, to 
stand.” [The term is military; Gurnall observes, that it implies in it ‘firm- 
ness, order, and watchfulness.’] We must resolve, by God's grace, not to yield 
to Satan. Resist him, and he will flee; if we give back, he will get ground. 
If we distrust either our cause, or our leader, or our armour, we give him 
advantage. Our present business is to withstand the assaults of the devil, and 
to stand it out, and then, having done all that is incumbent on the good soldiers 
of Jesus Christ, our warfare will be accomplished, and we shall be finally 
victorious. 3rd. We must stand armed; and this is here most enlarged upon. 
[The figure here used must have been familiar to the apostle and the Christian 
converts, for the Roman armed soldiers were scattered everywhere through 
and about the empire.}] Here is _a Christian in complete armour, and the 
armour is Divine; “armour of God;” “armour of light,” Jom. xiii. 12; 
“armour of righteousness,” 2 Cor. vi. 7. The apostle instances the. parti- 
culars of this armour, both offensive and defensive. Here is the military girdle 
or belt, the Se ds ld the greaves or soldier’s shoes, the shield, the hel- 
met, and the sword. It is observable, among them all there is none for the 
back ; if we turn our back upon the enemy we lie exposed. 

First. Truth, or sincerity, is our girdle, ver. 14. [‘The military girdle, besides 
being an ornament, was a great strengthener of the loins, and a material 
covering for the joints of the armour.] It was prophesied of Christ, Isa. xi. 5, 
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that “righteousness should be the girdle of his loins, and faithfulness the 
girdle of his reins.” That which Christ was girt with all Christians must be 
girt with. God desireth truth, that is, sincerity, in the inward parts. This is 
the strength of our loins, and it girds on all the other pieces of our armour, 
and therefore is first mentioned. I know no religion without sincerity. Some 
understand it of the doctrine and the truths of the Gospel; they should cleave 
to us, as the girdle does to the loins, Jer. xiii. 11. This will restrain from all 
libertinism and licentiousness, as a girdle restrains and keeps in the body. ‘This 
is the Christian soldier’s belt ; ungirt with this he is unblessed. ? 

Secondly. Righteousness must be our breastplate. The breastplate secures 
the vitals, shelters the heart. The righteousness of Christ imputed to us is our 
breastplate against the arrows of Divine wrath; the righteousness of Christ 
implanted in us is our breastplate to fortify the heart against the attacks 
which Satan makes against us. The aponte pagans this in 1 Thes. vy. 8 
“Putting on the breastplate of faith and love.” aith and love include all 
Christian graces; for by faith we are united to Christ, and by love to our bre- 
thren. ‘These will infer a diligent observance of our duty to God, and a right- 
eous deportment towards men, in all the offices of justice, truth, and charity. 

Thirdly. Resolution must be as the greaves to our legs. “And their feet 
shod with the preparation of the Gospel of peace,” ver. 15. Shoes, or greaves 
of brass, or the like, were formerly part of the military armour, 1 Sam. xvii. 6; 
and the use of them was to defend their feet against the gall-traps and sharp 
sticks which were wont to be laid privily in the way, to obstruct the marching 
of the enemy, they who fell upon them being unfit to march. ‘* The prepara- 
tion of the Gospel of peace” signifies a prepared and resolved frame of heart 
to adhere to the Gospel and abide by it, which will enable us to walk witha 
steady pace in the way of religion, notwithstanding the difficulties and dangers 
that may be in it. It is styled ‘the Gospel of peace,” because it brings all 
sorts of peace, peace with God, with ourselves, and with one another. It may 
also be meant of that which prepares for the entertainment of the Gospel, and 
that is repentance. With this our feet must be shod; for by living a life of 
repentance we are armed against temptations to sin and the designs of our 
great enemy. Dr. Whitby thinks this may be the sense of the word: that ye 
may be ready for the combat, be ye shod with the Gospel of peace; that is, 
endeavour after that peaceable and quiet mind the Gospel calls for. Be not 
easily provoked, or prone to quarrel; but shew all gentleness and all long- 
suffering to all men, and this will as certainly preserve you from many great 
temptations and persecutions as did those shoes of brass the soldiers from those 
gall-traps, &e. 

Fourthly. Faith must be our shield. “ Above all,” or chiefly, ‘taking the 
shield of faith,” ver. 16. This is more necessary than any of them. Faith is all 
in all to us in an hour of temptation. The breastplate secures the vitals, but 
with the shield we turn every way. This is the victory over the world, even 
our faith. Weare to be fully persuaded of the truth of all God’s promises and 
threatenings, such a faith being of great use against temptations. Consider 
faith as it is the evidence of things not seen, and the substance of things hoped 
for, and it will appear to be of admirable use for this purpose. And faith as 
receiving Christ and the benefits of redemption, so deriving grace from him, 
is like a shield, a sort of universal defence. Our enemy the devil is here called 
the wicked one; he is wicked himself, and he endeavours to make us wicked. 
His temptations are called darts, because of their swift and undiscerned flight, 
and the deep wounds that they give to the soul; “Fiery darts,” by way of 
allusion to the poisonous darts which were wont to inflame the parts which 
were wounded with them, and therefore were so called, as the serpents with 
powcnens stings are called fiery serpents. ['These darts are said to be quenched; 
nence the allusion is rather to the fiery darts, which conveyed flaming com. 
bustibles, being shot slowly against the enemy, who often received the fire- 
bearing arrows on their metal-covered shields, or shields of wetted hides, by 
which means they were easily extinguished, but if not so received they gained 
strength, and did considerable damage.] Violent temptations, by which the 
soul is set on fire of hell, are the darts which Satan shoots at us; faith is the 
shield with which we must quench these fiery darts, wherein we should receive 
them, and so render them ineffectual, that they may not hit us, or at least they 
may not hurt us. Observe, Faith acted upon the word of God, and applying 
that,—acted upon the grace of Christ, and improving that,—quenches the darts 
of temptation. 

Fifthly. Salvation must be our helmet, ver. 17; that is, hope, which has sal- 
vation for its object: sol Z’hes. v.8. The helmet secures the head. A good 
hope of salvation, well founded and well built, will both purify the soul and 
keep it from being defiled by Satan; and it will comfort the soul, and keep it 
from being troubled and tormented by Satan. He would tempt us to despair, 
but good hope keeps us trusting in God, and rejoicing in him. 

Sixthly. The word of God is “the sword of the Spirit.” The sword is a very 
necessary and useful part of a soldier’s furniture. [The ancient sword was 
short and two-edged.] The word of God is very necessary and of great use to 
the Christian, in order to his maintaining, and his succeeding in, the spiritual 
warfare. It is called “the sword of the Spirit,” because it is of the Spirit’s 
inditing, and he renders it efficacious and powerful, and “ sharper than a two- 
edged sword;” like Goliath’s sword, none like that. With this we assault the 
assailants. Scripture arguments are the most powerful arguments to repel a 
temptation with. Christ himself resisted Satan’s temptations with, “It is 
written,” Mat. iv. 4. This being hid in the heart will preserve from sin, 
Ps. exix. 11, and will mortify and kill those lusts and corruptions that are 
latent there. 

Seventhly. Prayer must buckle on all the other parts of our Christian armour, 
ver. 18. We must join prayer with all these graces for our defence against 
these spiritual enemies, imploring help and assistance of God, as the case 
requires. And we must pray always; not as though we were to do nothing 
else but pray, for there are other duties of religion, and of our respective 
stations in the world, that are to be done in their place and season, but we 
should keep up constant times of prayer, and be constant to them. We must 
pray upon all oceasions, and as often as our own and others’ necessities call us 
to it. We must always keep up a disposition to prayer, and should intermix 
ejaculatory prayers with other duties, and with common business. ‘Though set 
and solemn prayer may sometimes be unseasonable, as when other duties are 
to be done, yet bees ejaculations can never be so. We must pray ‘“ with all 
prayer and supplication,” with all kinds of prayer, public, private, and secret, 
social and solitary, solemn and sudden ; with all the parts of prayer, confession 
of sin, petition for mercy, and thanksgivings for favours received. We must 
pray in the spirit, that is, our_spirits must be employed in the euty, and we 
must do it by the grace of God’s good Spirit. We must watch thereunto, 
endeavouring to keep our hearts in a praying frame, and taking all occasions, 
and improving all opportunities, for the duty; watch to all the motions of our 
own hearts towards the duty. When God saith, ‘Seek ye my face,” our hearts 
must comply, Ps. xxvii. 8. This we must do“ with all perseverance.” We 
must abide by the duty of prayer whatever change there may be in our ont- 
ward circumstances, and we must continue in it as long as we live in the 
world. We must persevere in a particular prayer, not cutting it short, when 
our hearts are disposed to enlarge, and phere is time for it, and our occasions 
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call for it. We must likewise persevere in particular requests, notwithstanding 
some present discouragement and repulses. And we must pray with supplica- 
tion, not for ourselves only, but for all saints, for we are members one of 
another. Observe, None are so much saints, and in so good a condition in this 
world, but they need our prayers, and they ought to have them. Now from 
hence the apostle passeth to the conclusion of the epistle. 


19 And for me, that utterance may be given unto 
me, that I may open my mouth boldly, to make 
known the mystery of the gospel, 20 For which I 
am an ambassador in bonds: that therein I ma 
speak boldly, as I ought to speak. 21 But that ye 
also may know my affairs, and how I do, Tychicus, 
a beloved brother and faithful minister in the Lord, 
shall make known to you all things: 22 Whom I 
have sent unto you for the same purpose, that ye 
might know our affairs, and that he might comfort 
your hearts. 23 Peace be to the brethren, and love 
with faith, from God the Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 24 Grace de with all them that love our 


Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. Amen. 


Here, First. He desires their prayers for him, ver. 19. Having mentioned 
“supplication for all saints,” he puts himself into the number. We must pray 
for all saints, and particularly for God’s faithful ministers. Brethren, pray for 
us, that the word of the Lord may run and be slorified. Observe, What it is- 
he would have them pray for in his behalf. ‘* That utterance may be given 
unto me;” that I may be enlarged from my present restraints, and so have 
liberty to propagate the faith of Christ, and that I may have ability to express 
myself in a suitable and becoming manner. “ And that I may open my mouth 
boldly ;” that is, that 1 may deliver the whole counsel of God without any base 
fear, shame, or partiality. “To make known the mystery of the Gospel;” some 
understand it of that part of the Gospel which concerns the calling of the 
Gentiles, that had hitherto, as a mystery, been concealed; but the whole Gospel 
was a mystery till made known by Divine revelation, and it is the work of 
Christ’s ministers to publish it. Observe, St. Paul had a great command of 
language, (they called him Mercurius, because he was “the chief speaker,” 
Acts xiv. 12,) and yet he would have his friends ask of God aed ge of utterance 
for him. He wasaman of great courage, and often signalized himself for it, 
yet he would have them pray that God would give him boldness. He knew as 
well what to say as any man, yet he desires them to pray for him, that he may 
“speak as he ought to speak.” The argument with which he enforces his 
request is, that for the sake of the Gospel he was “an ambassador in bonds,” 
ver. 20. He was persecuted and imprisoned for preaching the Gospel, though 
notwithstanding, he continued in the embassy committed to him by Christ, and 
persisted in preaching it. Observe, 1. It is no new thing for Christ’s ministers 
to bein bonds. 2. It is a hard thing for them to speak boldly when that is 
their case. And, 3. The best and most eminent ministers have need of, and 
may receive advantage by, the prayers of good Christians, and therefore should 
earnestly desire them. Having thus desired their prayers, 

Secondly. He recommends Tychicus unto them, ver. 21, 22. He sent him 
with this epistle, that he might acquaint them with what other churches were 
informed of, namely, how he did, and what he did; how he was used by the 
Romans in his bonds, and how he behaved himself in his present circumstances. 
It is desirable to good ministers both that their Christian friends should know 
their state, and likewise to be acquainted with the condition of their friends 
for by this means they may the better help each other in their prayers. “An 
that he might comfort their hearts ;” by giving such an account of his sufferings, 
of the cause of them, and of the temper of his mind, and his behaviour under 
them, as might prevent their fainting at his tribulations, and even minister 
matter of joy and thanksgiving unto them. He tells them that Tychicus was 
“a beloved brother and faithful minister in the Lord.” He was a sincere 
Christian, and so a brother in Christ; he was a faithful minister in the work 
of Christ; and he was very dear to St. Paul, which makes his love to these 
Christian Ephesians the more observable, in that he should now part with so 
good and dear a friend for their sakes, when his company and conversation 
must have been peculiarly delightful and serviceable to himself. But the faith- 
ful servants of Jesus Christ are wont to prefer a public good to their own 
private or personal interests. — 4 

Thirdly. He concludes with his good wishes and prayers for them, and not for 
them only, but for all the brethren, ver. 23, 24. His usual benediction was, 
““Grace and peace;” here it is, ‘‘ Peace be to the brethren, and love with faith.” 
By peace we are to understand all manner of peace,—peace with God, peace 
with conscience, peace among themselves; and all outward prosperity is in- 
cluded in the word, as if he had said, I wish the continuance and inerease of all 
happiness to you. “And love with faith.” This in part explains what he 
means in the following verse by grace; not only grace in the fountain, or the 
love and favour of God, but grace in the streams that is, P € grace of the 
Spirit flowing from that Divine principle, faith and love inefa ing all the rest. 
And it is the continuance and increase of these that he desires for them, in 
whom they were already begun. It follows, “From God the Father,” &c. All 
grace and blessings are derived to the saints from God, through the merit and 
intercession of Jesus Christ our Lord. ' : 

The closing benediction is more extensive than the former, for in this he 
prays for all true believers at Ephesus, and everywhere else. It is the un- 
doubted character of all the saitits that they love our Lord Jesus Christ. Our 
love to Christ is not acceptable unless it bé in sincerity; indeed, there is no 
such thing as love to Christ, whatever men may pretend, where there is not 
sincerity. The words may be read, Grace be with all them that love our Lord 
Jesus Christ in incorruption; that is, who continue constant in their love to 
him, so as not to be corrupted out of it by any baits or seductions whatsoever, 
and whose love to him is uncorrupted by any opposite lust, or the love of a . 
thing displeasing to him. Grace, that is, the favour of God, and all good,” 
spiritual and temporal, that is the product of it, is, and shall be, with all them — 
who thus love our Lord Jesus Christ. And it is, or ought to be, the desire and _ 

rayer of every lover of Christ that it may be so with all his fellow Christians, 


* Amen,” so be it, - 
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Pnivipri was a chief city of the western part of Macedonia, zpwrn tis wepidos ths Maxedouas modes, Acts xvi. 12. It took its name from Philip; the famous king 
of Macedon, who repaired and beautified it; and was afterwards made a Roman colony, [by which name they called themselves, Acts xvi. 21.] Near this place 
were the Campi Philippici, remarkable for the famous battles between Julius Casar and Pompey the Great, and that between Augustus and Antony on one 
side and Cesar and Brutus on the other. But it is most remarkable among Christians for this epistle, which was written when Paul was a prisoner at Rome, 
A.D. 62, [or 63.] St. Paul seems to have had a very particular kindness for the church at Philippi, which he himself had been instrumental in planting; and though 
he had the care of all the churches, he had, upon that account, a particular fatherly tender care of this. Those whom God has employed us to do any good to we 
should look upon ourselves both encouraged and engaged to study to do more good to. He looked upon them as his children, and, having begotten them by the 
Gospel, he was desirous by the same Gospel to nourish and nurse them up. I. He was called in an extraordinary manner to preach the Gospel at Philippi, 
Acts xvi. 9, “ A vision appeared to Paul in the night: There stood a man of Macedonia, and prayed him, saying, Come over into Macedonia to help us.” He saw 
God going before him, and was encouraged to use all means for carrying on the good work which was begun among them, and building upon the foundation 
which was laid. II. At Philippi he suffered hard things, [1 Thes. ii. 2.] He was scourged and put into the stocks, Acts xvi. 23,24. Yet he had not the less kind- 
ness for the place for the hard usage he met with there. We must never love our friends the less for the ill-treatment which our enemies give us. III. The 
beginnings of that church were very small; Lydia was converted there, and the jailer, anda few more; yet that did not discourage him. If good be not done 
at first, it may be done afterwards; and the “last works may be more abundant.” We must not be discouraged by small beginnings. [IV. The Jews at that 
time, being but few in the place, had no synagogue, but only a proseuche, or oratory, to which they resorted for prayer, chiefly females, where Paul and his com- 
panions met them and discoursed with them, when the conversion of Lydia followed. Addresses at a meeting for prayer have frequently been rendered very 
beneficial. The ejection of the spirit of the Pythoness, or damsel with the gift of divination, led to his imprisonment and scourging. Worldly men’s loss of 
gain by evil practices enrages them against the Gospel and its abettors, to whom they ascribeit. The damage done by it to the silversmiths’ craft at Ephesus set 
the whole city in an uproar, Acts xix. 27.) V. It seems by many passages in this epistle that this church at Philippi grew a flourishing church, and particularly 
was very kind to St, Paul. He had reaped of their temporal things, and he made a return in spiritual things. He acknowledges the receipt of a present they had 
sent him, ch. iv. 18, and that when “no church communicated with him as concerning giving and receiving besides,” ver. 15; and he gives them a prophet’s, an 
apostle’s, reward in this epistle, which is of more value than “thousands of gold and silver.” [VI. It was written, as we have seen, at Rome, while Paul was 
a prisoner there at his own hired house, Timothy, probably, being his amanuensis, whom he joins with him in his salutation, he having been with him at the 
formation of their society; and it was sent by Epaphroditus their pastor, on his return; who had cheerfully conveyed their gifts and tokens of regard to Paul 
at that city, and from whom the apostle learned the tidings of their affairs. VII. It is the only one of Paul’s epistles in which there is no reproof or censure, 
although many warnings of danger, and exhortations to diligence. “ Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” VIII. From his manner of 
expressing himself it appears that he was in great want of necessaries before their contributions arrived; for, not having converted the Romans, he did not con- 
sider himself entitled to receive supplies from them, and, being a prisoner, be could not work with his hands as elsewhere, nor would he receive supplies from any 
church where factions were formed against him. We do not know that he received supplies from any other church than this at Philippi, which was to them 
a distinguishing honour, The style of this epistle is singularly animated, affectionate, and pleasing. ] 
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CHAPTER if only was Divinely inspired, he joins Timothy with himself, to express his own 
us humility, ae pet honour upon ania! f ener who are peetyeee strong, and 
e begins with the inseription 4nd benediction, ver, 1, 2. He gives thanks for the saints || eminent, should pay respect to, andesupport the reputation of, those who are 
“a Philippi, ver. aa ta His great affection and concern for their spiritual welfare, || younger, and weaker, and of less note. PThe servants of Jesus Christ ;” not 
ver. 7,8. His prayers for them, ver. 9—11. His care to preyent their offence at his only in the common relation of his disciples, but in the peculiar work of the 
sufferings, ver. 12—20. Hi8 readitiess to glorify Christ by life or death, ver. 21—26, || ministry, the high office of an apostle and evangelist. Observe, The highest 
He concludes with a double exhortation to strictness and constancy, ver. 27—30. honour of the greatest apostle and most eminent ministers is to be the servants 
me of Jesus Christ; not the masters of the churches, but the servants of Christ. 
AUL and Timotheus, the {Paul makes no mention here of his apostleship, which is the case also in 
: three other of his epistles, for which some assign these reasons: in those to 
servants of Jesus Christ, to || the Thessalonians, which are generally agreed to have been the first written, 
. . . he omits it, as not having had it then contested by any false apostles, which 
all the saints 1n Christ de= was the case afterwards; in that to Philemon he omits it, since he wrote to 
: y° : him as a friend to solicit a favour, and will not lessen it by hinting at his 
sus which are at Phulippi, spiritual right and authority; in this he had to acknowledge favours, and 
. : ] ] d therefore gratefully receives them as a boon, when he might have claimed 
with the bis 10ps anc €a-— || them i a due. The ot et Sy etune are not without a use of instruc-" 
tion, 2 Cor. xii. 12, 13; 1 Thes. ii. 6. serve, 

cons: 2 Grace de unto you, Becondly. tbe persons bosom ab gixeeted, Bea a 
1. To “all the saints in rist which were a iilippi. e mentions the 
and peace, from God our ee the een se me miniators are for the hi aad Pong ta 
is r s their edification and benefit; not the churches for the ministers, and for their 
Father, and from the Lord dignity, dominion, and wealth. Not for that we have dominion over your 
J Cl i t faith, but are helpers of your joy,” 2 Cor, i. 24. They are not only the servants 
esus ITISt, of Christ, but the servants of the church for his sake. “ Ourselves your ser- 
We have here the inscription and bene- || vants for Jesus’ sake,” 2 Cor. iv. 5. Observe, ‘The Christians are here called 
? diction. Observe, saints,—set apart for God, or sanctified by his Spirit, either by visible pro- 
First. ‘The persons writing the epistle, Paul and ‘Limotheus. Though Paul || fession or real holiness, And they who are not really saints on earth will 
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never be saints in heaven. Observe, It is directed to all the saints, one as well 
as another, even the meanest, the poorest, and those of the least gifts. Christ 
makes no difference, the rich and the poor meet together in him; and the minis- 
ters must not make a difference in their care and tenderness upon these accounts. 
We must not “have the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ with respect of per- 
sons,” Jas. ii. 1. “ Saints in Christ Jesus ;” saints are accepted only by virtue 
of their being in Christ Jesus, or as they are Christians. Out of Christ the 
best saints will appear sinners, and unable to stand before God. 

2. It is directed to the ministers, or church officers, “ with the bishops and 
deacons.” ‘I'he bishops, or elders, in the first place, whose office it was to 
teach and rule; and the deacons, or overseers of the poor, who took care of 
the outward business of the house of God, the place, the furniture, the main- 
tenance of the ministers, and provision for the poor; these were all the offices 
which were then known in the church, and which were of Divine appointment. 
The apostle, in the direction of his epistle to a Christian church, acknowledges 
but two orders, which he calls bishops and deacons. And whosoever shall 
consider that the same characters and titles, the same qualifications, the same 
acts of office, and the same honour and respect, are everywhere ascribed 
throughout the New Testament to those who are called bishops and pres- 
byters, (as Dr. Hammond and other learned men allow,) will find it difficult to 
make them a different office, or distinct order of ministry, in the Scripture 
times. 

(The church is mentioned before its officers, because it is first, and they are 
for it; and though a portion of it they are distinguished from it, as having a 
distinct rule and office. The reason of their distinct mention here might be, 
that this church was settled in its fixed officers before any other.] 

Thirdly. Here is the apostolical benediction, ver. 2, “ Grace be unto you, and 
peace from God our Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ.” This is the 
same, almost word for word, in all the epistles, to teach us that we must not 
be shy of forms, though we are not to be tied down to them, especially such 
which are not Scriptural. The only form in the Old Testament is that of a 
benediction, Num. vi. 23—26. “ On this wise ye shall bless the children of Israel, 
saying unto them, he Lord bless thee, and keep thee: the Lord make his face 
shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee: the Lord lift up the light of his 
countenance upon thee, and give thee peace.” Soin the New Testament, the 
good which is wished is spiritual good, grace and peace; the free favour and 
goodwill of God, and all the blessed fruits and effects of it; and that “from 
God our Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ,” jointly from them both, 
though in a different way. Observe, 1. No peace without grace. Inward 
peace springs from a sense of Divine favour. 2. No grace and peace 
God our Father, the fountain and original of all blessings, the “ Father of 
lights, from whom cometh down every good and perfect gift,” Jas. i. 17.. 3. No 
ence and peace from God our Father but in and through our Lord Jesus 

rist. 
ings to the church, and directs the disposal of them to all his members. 


3 I thank my God upon every remembrance of 
you, 4 Always in every prayer of mine for you all 


. . ~ of . . 
making request with joy, 5 For your fellowship in 


the gospel from the first day until now; 6 Being 
confident of this very thing, that he which hath 
begun a good work in you will perform zé until the 
day of Jesus Christ : 


The apostle proceeds, after the inscription and benediction, to thanksgiving 
for the saints at Philippi. He tells them, 

First. What it was he thanked God for upon their account. Observe here, 

1. Paul remembered them. He bore them much in his thoughts; and though 
they were out of sight, and he was at a distance from them, yet they were not 
out of his mind. Or, ‘Upon every mention of you,’ —éré racy 7H pveig buav. As 
he often thought of them, so he often spoke of them, and delighted to hear 
them spoken of; the very mention of them was grateful to him. It is a pleasure 
to hear of the welfare of an absent friend. 

2. He remembered them with joy. At Philippi he was evilly entreated; there 
he was scourged and put into the stocks, and for the present saw little of the 
fruit of his labour; and yet he remembers Philippi with joy. He looked upon 
his sufferings for Christ as his credit, his comfort, his crown, and was pleased 
at every mention of the place where he suttered. So far was he from being 
ashamed of them, or loath to hear of the scene of his sufferings, that he 
remembered it with joy. 

Some read it, that he thanked God for their continued remembrance of him, 
who had put it into their hearts thus to concur with him in the spread of the 
Gospel, so that his prayers for them were always with a joyful feeling, and 
were, therefore, prayers of fervency and faith.] 

3. We remembered them in prayer; “ Always in every prayer of mine for you 
all,’ ver. 4. The best remembrance of ouf friends is to remember them at the 
throne of grace. Paul was much in prayer for his friends, for all his friends, 
for these particularly. It should seem, by this manner of expression, that he 


mentioned at the throne of grace the several churches he was interested in, and | 


concerned for, particularly and by name. He had seasons of prayer for the 
church at Philippi. God gives us leave to be thus free with him, though, for 
our comfort, he knows who we mean when we do not name them. 

4. He thanked God upon every joyful remembrance of them. Observe, 
Thanksgiving must have a part in every prayer, and whatsoever is the matter 
of our rejoicing ought to be the matter of our thanksgiving. What we have 
the comfort of God must have the glory of. He thanked God, as well as made 
requests, with joy. As holy joy is the heart and soul of thankful praise, so 
thankful praise is the lip and language of holy joy. 
<o As in our prayers, so in our thanksgiving, we must eye God as our God; 

I thank my God.” it encourages us in prayer, and enlarges the heart in 
praise, to see every mercy coming from the hand of God as our God. “I thank 
my God upon every remembrance of you.” We must thank our God for others’ 
graces, and comforts, and gifts, and usefulness, as we receive the benefits of 
them, and God receives glory by them. 

Secondly. But what is the matter of this thanksgiving ? 

1. He gives thanks to God for the comfort he had in them; ver. 5, “ For your 
fellowship in the Gospel from the first day until now.” Observe, That gospel 
fellowship is a good fellowship ; and the meanest Christians have fellowship in 
the Gospel with the greatest apostles, for the gospel salvation is a “common sal- 
vation,” Jude 3, and they “obtain like precious faith with them,” 2 Pet.i.1. ‘They 
who sincerely receive and embrace the Gospel have fellowship in it “from the 
very first day.” A new-born Christian, if he is true born, is interested in all the 
promises and privileges of the Gospel ne the first day of his becoming such 
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but from | 


Christ as Mediator is the channel of conveyance of all spiritual bless- 
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“nntil now.” Observe, That it is a great comfort to ministers when they who 
begin well hold on and persevere. Some, by their “fellowship in the Gospel,” 
understand their liberality towards the propagating of the Gospel, and trans- 
late kotvewa, not communion, but ‘communication.’ But comparing it with 
Paul’s thanksgiving on the account of other churches, it rather seems to be 
taken more generally for the fellowship which they had in faith, and hope, and 
holy love with all good Christians; a fellowship in gospel promises, ordinances, 
privileges, and hopes, and this from the first day until now. 4 

[Still it is more agreeable to the context to interpret it of their Christian 
liberality, as a special grace bestowed upon them, which he again speaks of as 
having been from the beginning, in ch. iv. 15.] 

2. For the confidence he had concerning them; ver. 6, “ Being confident of 
this very thing,” &c. Observe, That the confidence of Christians is the great 
comfort of Christians, and that we may fetch matter of praise from our hopes 
as well as from our joys; we must give thanks, not only for what we have the 
present possession and evidence of, but what we have the future Poses: of, 
Paul speaks with much confidence concerning the good estate of others, hoping 
well concerning them in the judgment of charity, and being confident, in the 
judgment of faith that if they were sincere they would be happy. “That he 
who hath begun a good work in you will pertorm it unto the day of Jesus 
Christ.” A good work among you, év jut, so it may beread. Understand it 
it, in the general, of the planting of the church among them. He who hath 
planted Christianity in the world will preserve it as long as the world stands. 
Christ will have a church till the mystery of God shall be finished, and the 
mystical body completed. The church is built upon a rock, and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it.” But it is rather to be applied to particular 
persons, and then it speaks of the certain accomplishment of the work of grace 
wherever it is begun. Observe here, Ist. The work of grace is a good work, a 
blessed work, for it makes us good, and is an earnest of good tous. It makes 
us like God, and fits us for the enjoyment of God. ‘That may well be called a 
good work which does us the greatest good. 2nd. Wherever this good work 
is begun, it is of God’s beginning; “ He hath begun a good work in you.” We 
could not begin it ourselves, for we are by nature dead in trespasses and sins; 
and what can dead men do towards raising themselves to life? or how can 
they begin to act till they are enlivened in the same respect in which they are 
said to be dead? It is God who quickeneth them who are thus dead, ph. ii. 13 

Jol. 11. 18. 3rd. The work of grace is but begun in this life, it is not finished 
here; as long as we are in this imperfect state there is still something more to 
be done. 4th. If the same God who begins the good work did not undertake 
the carrying on and finishing it, it would lie for ever unfinished. He must 
perform it who began it. 5th. We may be confident, or well persuaded, that 
God not only will not forsake, but that he will finish and crown, the work of 
his own hands; for “‘as for God his work is perfect.” 6th. The work of grace 
will never be perfected “till the day of Jesus Christ;” that is, the day of his 
appearance, when he shall come to judge the world, and finish his mediation ; 
then this work will be complete, and the top-stone will be brought forth with 
shouting. We have this same expression, ver. 10. 

(‘Lhe grace of Christian love is also “a good work” of the Divine Spirit in 
any people, and most highly commended elsewhere by our apostle, and the 
apostle John. ‘This grace shewed itself to be so rooted in the Philippians that 
Paul was persuaded of its continuance to the day of their death, when the 
reward would be assigned to them for it, which will be bestowed at the day 
of final recompence, agreeable to Mat. xxv. 25, &c.] 


7 Even as it is meet for me to think this of you 
all, because I have you in my heart; imasmuch as 
both in my bonds, and in the defence and confirma- 


MARITIME PRISON AT ROME, 


tion of the gospel, ye all are partakers of my grace. 
8 Hor God is my record, how greatly I long after 
you all in the bowels of Jesus Christ. 


The apostle expresses the mighty affection he had for them, and concern for 
their spiritual welfare; ver. 7, “1 have youin my heart.” He loved them as his 
own soul, and they lay near his heart.. He thought much of them, and was in 
care about them. Observe, 4 

First. Why he had them in his heart. “Inasmuch as both in my bonds, and 
in the defence and confirmation of the Gospel, you all are partakers of my 
grace,” that is, they had received benefit by him, and by his ministry. They 
were partakers of that grace of God which, by him and through his hands, was 
communicated to them. ‘This makes people dear to their ministers, their 
receiving benefit by their ministry. Or, *‘ You are partakers of my grace,” that 
is, you have joined with me in doing and suffering. ‘hey were partakers of 
his affliction by sympathy and concern, and readiness to assist him. This he 
calls being partakers of his grace; for suey r i 
shall be, comforted with them; and they shall share in the reward who bear — 


who suffer with the saints are, and — 


Ly 
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their part of the burthen. He loved them, because they stuck to him in his 
bonds, and in the “defence and confirmation of the Gospel.” ‘hey were as 
ready to appear in their places, and according to their capacity, for the defence 
of the Gospel, as the apostle was in his, and therefore he had them in his heart. 
Fellow-sufferers should be dear one to another; they who have ventured and 
suffered in the same good cause of God and religion should for that reason 
love one another dearly. Or, ‘Because you have me at heart,’—dra 76 Exew pe ev 
7H Kapdia twas. They distinguished their respect to him by adhering firmly to 
the doctrine he preached, and readily suffering for it along with him. ‘The 
truest mark of respect toward our ministers is receiving and abiding by the 
doctrine they preach. 

Secondly. The evidence of it; “It is meet for me to think this of yon all, 
because I have you in my heart.” By this it appeared that he had them in his 


heart, because he had a good opinion of them, and good hopes concerning them. | 


Observe, It is very proper to think the best of other people, and as well as we 
can of them,—to ae ots as well of them as the matter will admit, in all cases. 
[But he may mean, that as he thus knew himself to be living in their heart and 
affections, by their readiness, though of Roman extraction, and citizens of the 
place, to be known at Rome as taking his part and adventuring themselves 


with him, while suffering opprobrium and confinement, it was no wonder that | 
his own_bosom throbbed with the liveliest sympathy and longing for their | 


welfare. ] 


Secondly. An appeal to God concerning the truth of this; ver. 8, “ For God | 


is my record how greatly I long after you all in the bowels of Jesus Christ.” 


Having them in his heart, he longed after them, that is, either he longed to see | 
them, longed to hear from them, or he longed for their spiritual welfare, and | 


their increase and improvement in knowledge and grace. He had joy in them, 


ver. 4, because of the good he saw and heard of among them, yet still he longed | 
after them to hear of more of it among them; and he longed after them all, not || 


only those among them who were witty and wealthy, but even the meanest and 
poorest. 


which Christ himself hath, and hath shewn to precious souls. Panl was herein 
a follower of Christ, and all good ministers should aim to be so. Oh the bowels 
of compassion which are in Jesus Christ to poor souls! It was in compassion 
to them he undertook their salvation, and put himself to so vast an expense to 
compass it. Now, in conformity to the example of Christ, Paul had a compassion 
for them, and longed after them all “in the bowels of Jesus Christ.” 
we pity and love those souls whom Christ had such a love and pity for? And 
for this he appeals to God; “God is my record.” It was an inward disposition 
of mind he expressed towards them, which God only is a witness to the 
sincerity of, and therefore to him he appeals. Whether you know it or no, or 
are sensible of it, God who knows the heart knows it. 


9 And this I pray, that your love may abound 
yet more and more in knowledge and in all judg- 
ment; 10 That ye may approve things that are 
excellent; that ye may be sincere and without of- 
fence till the day of Christ; 11 Being filled with 
the fruits of righteousness, which are by Jesus Christ, 
unto the glory and praise of God. 


These verses contain the prayers he put up for them. ‘ 
friends know what it was he begged of God for them, that they might know 
what to beg for themselves, and be directed in their own_prayers, and that 
they might be ee to hope they should receive from God the quickening, 
strengthening, establishing, comforting grace, which so powerful an intercessor 
as Paul has asked of God for them. It is an encouragement to us to know 
that we are prayed for by our friends, who, we have reason to think, have an 
interest at the throne of grace. It is intended likewise for their direction in 
their walk, and that they might labour to answer his prayers for them, for by 
that it would appear that God had answered them. Paul in praying thus for 
them expected good concerning them. 


ministers. He prays, hee. : 

First. That they might be a loving people, and that good affections might 
abound among them; *‘ That your love might abound yet more and more.” He 
means it of their love both to God and one another, and all men. Love is the 
fulfilling both of the law and of the Gospel. Observe, They who abound much 
in any grace yet. have still need to abound more and more, because there is still 
something wanting in it, and we are imperfect in our best attainments. . 

Secondly. That they might be a knowing, judicious people; that love might 
abound in “knowledge, and in all judgment.” It is not a blind love will 
recommend us to God, but a love grounded upon knowledge and judgment. 
We must love God, because of his infinite excellence and loveliness; and love 
our brethren, because of what we see of the image of God upon them, Strong 
passions, without knowledge and a settled judgment, will not make us com- 

lete in the will of God, and sometimes do more hurt than good. The Jews 
a a zeal of God, but not “according to knowledge,” and were transported by 
it to violence and rage, fom. x. 2; Jno. xvi. 2. ; 

Thirdly. That they might bea discerning people. This would be the effect 
of their knowledge and judgment; “ That ye may approve the things which 
are excellent,” ver. 10; or, as it is in the margin, ‘try the things which differ, — 
ele 76 dokyirtew tuas ta dcapépovta, that we may approve the things which are 
excellent upon the trial of them, and discern their difference from other things. 
Observe, The truths and laws of Christ are excellent things; and it is neces- 
sary that we every one approve of them, and esteem them such. 

_to try them to approve of them, and they will easily recommend themselves 
to any searching and discerning mind. +f 

Fourthly. That they might be an honest, upright-hearted people; “That ye 
may be sincere.” Sincerity is our gospel perfection, that in which we should 
have our conversation in the world, and which is the glory of all our graces. 
When the eye is single, when we are inward with God in what we do, are really 
what we appear to be, and mean honestly, then we are sincere. 

Fifthly. Tha ) 
offence until the day of Christ ;” not apt to take offence, and very careful not 
to give offence to God or their brethren. To “ live in all good conscience before 
God,” Acts xxiii. 1, and to “ exercise ourselves to have always a conscience void 
of offence towards God and towards men,” Acts xxiv. 16. And we must continue 

tothe end blameless, that we may be presented so at the day of Christ. He 
will present the church “without spot or wrinkle 
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And he longed greatly after them, or with strong affection, and great || 
goodwill; and this “in the bowels of Jesus Christ,” with that tender concern | 


Shall not |) 


Paul often lets his | 


It is an inducement to us to do our | 
duty, that we may not disappoint the expectations of praying friends and | 


We only need | 


t they might be an inoffensive people; That ye may be “ without | 


” Eph, v. 27, and present | 
believers “faultless before the presence of his glory with exceeding joy,” | 
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Sixthly. That they might be a fruitful, useful people: ver. 11, “Being filled 
with the fruits of righteousness,” &c. From God is our fruit found, and there- 
fore from him it must be asked. The “fruits of righteousness,” that is, the 
evidences and effects of our sanctification, the duties of holiness springing from 
a renewed heart, the root of the matter in us, being filled with them. Observe 
Lhey who do much good should still endeavour to do more. The fruits of 
righteousness brought forth for the glory of God, and edification of his church, 
should really fill us, and wholly take us up. Fear not bein emptied by bringing 


| forth the fruits of righteousness, for you will be filled with them. These fruits 


are by Jesus Christ, by his strength and grace, for without him we can do 
nothing. dle is the root of the good olive, from which it derives its fatness. 
We are “strong in the grace which is in Christ Jesus,” 2 Jim. ii. 1, and 

strengthened with might by his Spirit,” pA. iii. 16, and they are “unto the 
glory and praise of God.” We must not aim at our own glory in our fruitful- 
ness, but at “the praise and glory of God,” that God may be glorified in all 
things,” 1 Pet. iv. 11, and “ whatsoever we do we must do all to the glory of 
God,” 1 Cor. x. 31. It is much for the honour of God when Christians not only 
are good, but do good, and abound in good works. 

(His prayers were directions to them to seek, 1. The increase of the grace 
of love for which they had been commended. 2. A discerning mind to per- 
ceive the superiority of the doctrine he had preached, when compared with the 
notions of the Judaizing teachers, whom it is most likely he heard were thus 
tampering with them, so that they might not be “ offended” or stumbled in 
their progress by any of their captious objections,_the word “ offence” being 
capable of a passive as well as active signification, which Beza and other com— 
mentators consider to be the case here. And, 3. Renewed acts of kindness 
and generosity to the advocates of the Gospel; “righteousness” being used in 
Scripture, perhaps from Dew. xxiy. 13, for beneficence, and so to be here inter- 
preted. Observe, ‘To be filled with the fruits of Christian liberality is the 
best ae! of being preserved uprightly and progressively in the Christian 
course. 


12 But I would ye should understand, brethren, 


that the things which happened unto me have fallen 


out rather unto the furtherance of the gospel; 13 So 
that my bonds in Christ are manifest in all the 
palace, and in all other places; 14 And many of 
the brethren in the Lord, waxing confident by my 
bonds, are much more bold to speak the word with- 
out fear. 15 Some indeed preach Christ even of 
envy and strife; and some also of good will: 16 


|The one preach Christ of contention, not sincerely, 


supposing to add affliction to my bonds: 17 But 
the other of love, knowing that I am set for the de- 
fence of the gospel. 18 What then? notwithstand- 
ing, every way, whether in pretence, or in truth, 
Christ is preached; and I therein do rejoice, yea, and 
will rejoice. 19 For I know that this shall turn to 
my salvation through your prayer, and the supply 
of the Spirit of Jesus Christ, 20 According to my 
earnest expectation and my hope, that in nothing [ 
shall be ashamed, but that with all boldness, as 
always, so now also Christ shall be magnified in my 
body, whether 2¢ be by life, or by death. 


We see here the care the apostle takes to prevent their being offended at his 
sufferings. He was now a prisoner at Rome; this might be a stumblingblock 
to those who had received the Gospel by his ministry. They might be tempted 
to think, if this doctrine was indeed of God, God would not suffer one who was 
so active and instrumental in preaching and propagating it to be thrown by 
as a despised, broken vessel. They might be shy of owning this doctrine, lest 
they should be involved in the same trouble themselves. Now, to take off the 
offence of the cross, he expounds this dark and hard chapter of his sufferings, 
and makes it very easy, intelligible, and reconcileable to the wisdom and good- 
ness of God, who employed him. 

First. He suffered by the sworn enemies of the Gospel, who laid him in 
prison, and aimed at taking away his life; but they should not be stumbled 
at this, for good was brought out of it, and it tended to the furtherance of the 
Gospel; ver. 12, * The things which a eat unto me have fallen out rather 
unto the furtherance of the Gospel.” strange chemistry of Providence this, 
to extract so great a good out of so great an evil, as the enlargement of the 
Gospel by the confinement of the apostle; “I suffer trouble as an evil-doer, 
even unto bonds; but the word of God is not bound,” 2 Tim.ii.9. They cannot 
imprison the word of God; that has its free course, though I am confined. But 
how was this ? 

1. It alarmed those who were without; ver. 13, ‘ My bonds in Christ,” or for 
Christ, “ are manifest in all the palace, and in all other places.” ‘The emperor, 
the courtiers, the magistrates, are convinced that I do not suffer as an evil-doer, 
but as an honest man, witha good conscience. They know I suffer for Christ, 
and not for any wickedness. Observe, Ist. Paul's sufferings made him known 
at court, where perhaps he would never have otherwise been known, and might 
lead some of them to inquire after the Boseeh for which he suffered, which they 
might otherwise have never heard of. 2nd. When his bonds were manifest in 
the palace they were manifest in all other places. ‘ The sentiments of the court 
have a great influence on the sentiments of the people,—Regis ad exemplum 
totus componitur orbis. 

2. 1t emboldened them who were within. As his enemies were startled at 
them, so his friends were heartened by them; ‘‘ Upright men shall be astonished 
at this, and the innocent shall stir up himself against the hypocrite, The 
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righteous also shall hold_on his way, and he who hath clean hands shall be 
stronger and stronger,” Job xvii. 8,9. So it was here, ver. 14, “Many of the 
brethren in the Lord waxing confident by my bonds.” ‘The expectation of 
trouble for their religion, in general, perhaps disheartened and discouraged 
them; but when they saw Paul imprisoned for Christ, they were so far from 
being deterred from preaching Christ, and praising his name, that it made 
them the more bold; for they could gladly suffer in Paul’s company. If they 
should be hurried from the pulpit to the prison, they could be reconciled to it, 
because they should be there in such good company. Besides, the comfort 
which Paul had in his sufferings, his extraordinary consolations received from 
Christ in a suffering state, greatly encouraged them. ‘They saw that they who 
served Christ served a good Master, who could both bear them up and bear 
them out in their sufferings for him; “ Waxing confident by my bonds,” 
Merodétas, They were more fully satisfied and persuaded by what they saw. 
Observe the power of the Divine grace; that which was intended by the enemy 
to discourage the preachers of the Gospel was overruled for their encourage- 
ment. And “are much more bold to speak the word without fear;” they see 
the worst of it, and therefore are not afraid to venture. Their confidence gave 
them courage, and their courage preserved them from the power of fear. 

Secondly. Paul suffered from false friends as well as from enemies; ver. 15, 16, 
“Some preach Christ even of envy and strife. The one preach Christ of con- 
tention, not sincerely.” Now this would be a stumblingblock and discourage- 
ment to some, that there were those who envied Paul’s reputation in the 
churches, and the interest :« Aad among the Christians, and endeavoured to 
supplant and undermine him. ‘They were secretly pleased when he was laid 
up in prison, that they might have the better opportunity to steal away the peo- 
ple’s affections; and laid themselves out the more in preaching, that they might 
gain to themselves the reputation they envied him: “Supposing to add afflic- 
tion to my bonds.” They thought hereby to grieve his spirit, and make him afraid 
of losing his interest, uneasy under his confinement, and impatient for release. 
It is sad there should be men who profess the Gospel, especially who preach it, 
who are governed by such principles as these, who should preach Christ in 
spite to Paul, and to increase the affliction of his bonds. Let us not think it 
strange if, in these latter and more degenerate ages of the church, there should 
beany such. However, there were others who were animated by Paul’s sufter- 
ing to preach Christ the more vigorously: “Some also of goodwill and of love.” 
From sincere affection to the Gospel, that the work might not stand while the 
workman was laid up. ‘ Knowing that I am set for the defence of the Gospel.” 
They knew that he was appointed to support and propagate the Gospel in the 
world, against all the violence and opposition of its enemies, and were afraid 
lest the Gospel should suffer by his confinement. This made them the more 
bold to preach the word, and supply his lack of service to the church. 

{The Gospel which Paul had to defend and maintain was particularly that 
feature of it which related to the calling of the Gentiles to salvation without 
their being circumcised, which he calls his Gospel, Rom. xi. 23; and which he 
defended even against Peter, Gal. ii. 5,11,12. It was for this the professed 
Jewish converts hated him, and became the source of his greatest troubles and 
sorrows. Note, Some ministers are set to defend one part of the Gospel, as 
unpalatable truth, in one age, and some another in a future age, and it behoves 
them, like Paul, to be resolute in it, whatever they suffer.] 

It is very affecting to see how easy the apostle was in the midst of all ; ver. 18, 
“Notwithstanding every way, whether in pretence or in truth, Christ is 
preached, I therein do rejoice, yea, and I will rejoice.” Note, The preaching of 
Christ is the joy of all who wish well to his kingdom among men. Since it may 
tend to the good of many, we ought to rejoice in it, though it is done in pre- 
tence, and not in reality. It is God’s prerogative to judge of the principles 
men act upon, and is out of our line. Paul was so far from envying those who 
had liberty to preach the Gospel, while he was under confinement, that he 
rejoiced in the preaching it, even by those who did it in pretence, and not in 
truth. How much more then should we rejoice in the preaching of the Gospel 
by them who do it in truth, yea, though it should be with much weakness, and 
aoe mistake! ‘Iwo things made the apostle rejoice in the preaching the 

xospel: 

1. Because it tended to the salvation of the souls of men; ver. 19, “ I know 
that this shall turn to my salvation.” Observe, God can bring good out of evil; 
and what doth not turn to the salvation of the ministers may yet by the grace 
of God be made to turn to the salvation of the people. Whatreward can they 
expect who preach Christ out of strife, and envy, and contention, and to add 
affliction to a faithful minister’s bonds,—who preach in pretence, and not in 
truth? and yet even this may turn to the salvation of others; and Paul’s 
rejoicing in it turned to his salvation too. This is one of the things which 
accompanies salvation, to be able to rejoice that Christ is preached, though it 
be to the diminution of us, and our reputation. This noble spirit appeared in 
John the Baptist at the first public preaching of Christ; “ This my joy is fulfilled. 
He must increase, but I must decrease,” Jno. iii. 29, 30. Let him shine, though 1 
am obscured; and his glory be exalted, though upon myruins. Others under- 
stand this expression of the malice of his enemies being defeated, and contri- 
buting towards his deliverance from his confinement; “Through your prayers, 
and the supply, or the aids and assistance of the Spirit of Christ.” Note, 
Whatsoever turns to our salvation is by the supply, or aids and assistance, of 
the Spirit of Christ; and prayer is the appointed means of fetching in that 
supply. The prayers of the people may bring a supply of the Spirit to their 
ministers, to enable them in suffering, as well as in preaching the Gospel. 

{May we not suppose that he rejoiced in the preaching of it chiefly as leading 
to the conversion of others, God overruling the preaching of his truth concern- 
ing Christ, even when taught by corrupt men, to the salvation of their hearers. 
This is not, indeed, his ordinary, but extraordinary way of working; and though 
the end that is answered justifies not the motive of the instrument, it may be 
rejoiced in, while that motive is condemned. The true minister rejoices if good 
is done, by whumsoever it is done, while he weeps over those who have wrong 
ends in doing it.] 

2. Because it would turn to the glory of Christ, ver. 20; where he takes 
occasion to mention his own entire devotedness to the service and honour of 
Christ. “ According to my earnest expectation and hope, that in nothing I 
shall be ashamed,” &c. Here observe, Ist. ‘hat the great desire of every true 
Christian is, that Christ may be magnified and glorified; that his name may be 
great, and his kingdom come. 2nd. ‘That they who truly desire that Christ may 
be magnified desire that he may be magnified in their body. They present their 
“bodies a living sacrifice,’ Rom. xii. 1, and “yield their members as instruments 
of righteousness unto God,” Rom. vi. 13. They are willing to serve his designs, 
and be instrumental to his glory, with every member of their body, as well as 
faculty of their soul. 3rd. That it is much for the glory of Christ that we 
should serve him boldly, and not be ashamed of him; with freedom and liberty 
of mind, and without discouragement; ‘That in nothing I shall be ashamed, 
but that with all boldness Christ may be magnified.” The boldness of Chris- 
tians is the honour of Christ. 4th. That they who make Christ’s glory their 
desire and design may make it their expectation and hope. If it be truly aimed 
at it shall certainly be attained. If in sincerity we pray, “ Father, glorify thy 
name,” we may be sure of the same ak to that prayer which Christ had: 
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“TJ have glorified it, and 1 will 
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Blory it again,” Jno. xii. 28. 5th. They who 
desire Christ may be magnified in their bodies have a holy indifference 
“ whether it be by’life or by death.” They refer it to him, which way he will 
make them serviceable to his glory, whether by their labour or suffering, by 
their diligence or patience, by their living to his honour in working for him, or 
dying to hie honour in suffering for him, 


21 For to me to live zs Christ, and to die is gain. 
22 But if I live in the flesh, this 2s the fruit of my 
labour: yet what I shall choose I wot not. 23 For 
Tam in a strait betwixt two, having a desire to de- 
part, and to be with Christ ; which is far better: 24 
Nevertheless to abide in the flesh is more needful 
for you. 25 And having this confidence, 1 know 
that I shall abide and continue with you all for your 
furtherance and joy of faith; 26 That your re- 
joicing may be more abundant in Jesus Christ for 


me by my coming to you again. 


We have here an account of the life and death of blessed Paul. His life was 
Christ, and his death was gain. Observe, 1. It is the undoubted character of 
every good Christian that to him to live is Christ. ‘The glory of Christ ought 
to be the end of our life, the grace of Christ the principle of our life, and the 
word of Christ the rule of it. The Christian life is derived from Christ, and 
directed to him. He is the principle, rule, and end of it. 2. All those to whom 
to live is Christ, to them to die will be gain. It is great gain, a present gain 
everlasting gain. Death is a great loss to a carnal worldly man, for he loses all 
his comforts and all his hopes; but to a good Christian it is gain, for it is the 
end of all his weakness and misery, and the perfection of his comforts and 
accomplishment of his hopes. It delivers him from all the evils of life, and 
brings him to the possession of the chiefest good. Or, to me “to die is gain,” 
that is, to the Sod as well as to myself, which will receive farther confirma- 
tion by the seal of my blood, as it had before by the labours of my life. So 
Christ would be “magnified by his death,” ver. 20. Some read the whole 
expression thus, ‘'To me, living and dying, Christ is gain ;’ that is, I desire no 
more, neither while I live nor when I die, but to win Christ, and be found in 
him. It might be thought, if death was gain to him, he would be weary of life, 
and impatient for death. No, saith he, ver. 22, “If I live in the flesh, this is the 
fruit of my labour,” that is, Christ is. He reckoned his labour well bestowed 
if he could be instrumental to advance the honour and interest of the king- 
dom of Christ in the world. It is “the fruit of my labour,’ Kapros épyou,— 
oper@ pretium. It is worth while for a good Christian, and a cod minister, to 
live in the world, as long as he can glorify God and do good to his chureh, 
“Yet what I shall choose I wot not; for I am in a strait betwixt two.” It 
was a blessed strait which Paul was in, not between two evil things, but be- 
tween two good things. David was in a strait by three judgments—sword, 
famine, and pestilence. Paul was in a strait between two blessings, living to 
Christ, and being with him. Here we have him reasoning with himself upon 
the matter. 

First, His inclination was for death. See the power of faith and of Divine 
grace. It can reconcile the mind to death, and make us willing to die, though 
death is the destruction of our present nature, and the greatest natural evil. 
We have naturally an aversion to death, but he had an inclination to it; ver. 23, 
“Having a desire to depart, and to be with Christ.” Observe, 1. It is being 
with Christ which makes a departure desirable to a good man. It is not simply 
dying, or putting off the body; it is not of itself, and for its own sake, a desir- 
able thing. But it may be necessarily connected with something else, which 
may make it truly so. If I cannot be with Christ without departing, I shall 
reckon it desirable, upon that account, to depart. Observe, 2. As soon as ever 
the soul departs, it is immediately with Christ; “This day shalt thou be with 
me in Paradise,” Zw. xxiii. 43; “ Absent from the body, and present with the 
Lord,” 2 Cor. v. 8, without any interval between. ‘ Which is far better,” 
ToANw yp WGAAov Kpetcoov,— very much exceeding, or vastly preferable.’ They 
who know the value of Christ and heaven will readily acknowledge it far 
better to be in heaven than to be in this world, to be with Christ than to be 
with any creature; for in this world we are compassed about with sin, born to- 
trouble, born again to it. But, if we come to be with Christ, farewell sin and 
temptation; farewell sorrow and death for ever. - 

Secondly. His judgment was rather to live awhile longer in this world, for 
the service of the church; ver, 24, “ Nevertheless to abiae in the flesh is more 
needful for you.” It is needful for the church to have ministers; and faithf 
ministers can ill be spared when the “‘harvest is plenteous, and the labourers: 
few.” Observe, That they who have most reason to desire to depart yet should” 
be willing to continue in the world as long as God has any work for them to do. 
Paul's strait was not between living in this world and living in heayen,—between 
these two there is no comparison; but his strait was between serving Christ in 
this world, and enjoying him in another. Still it was Christ his heart was upon, 
though, to advance the interest of Christ and his church, he chose rather to 
tarry here, where he met with oppositions and difficulties, and to deny himself 
for awhile the satisfaction of his reward, ‘ And having this confidence, 1 know 
that I shall abide, and continue with you all for your furtherance and joy 
of faith,” ver. 25. Observe here, 1. What a great confidence Paul had in the 
Divine providence, that it would order all for the best to him. Having this 
confidence, that it will be needful for you that I shall abide in the flesh, Thon 
that I shall abide. 2. Whatsoever is best for the church we may be sure God 
will do. If we know what is needful for the building up the body of Christ, “= 
may certainly know what will be; for he will take care of its interests, and 
what is best, all things considered, in every condition it isin. 3. What ministers 
are continued for; “For our furtherance and joy of faith,” that is, our farther 
advancement in holiness and comfort. 4. What promotes our faith and “joy of 
faith” is very much for our furtherance in the way to heaven. ‘he more faith 
the more joy, and the more faith and joy the more we are furthered in our 
Christian course. 5. There is need of a settled ministry, not only for the con- 
viction and conversion of sinners, but for the edification of saints, and thet 
furtherance in spiritual attainments. “That your rejoicing may be é 
abundant in Jesus Christ for me, by my coming to you again,” ver. 26. They 
rejoiced in the hope of seeing him, and enjoying his farther labours among them. 
Observe, Ist. ‘Che continuance of ministers with the church ought to be the 
rejoicing of all who wish well to the church and to its interests. 2nd, That all 
our joys should terminate in Christ. Our joy in good ministers should be our 
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‘tianity. Our great care must be to keep close to our profession 


‘token of perdition. 
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joy in Christ Jesus for them; for they are but the friends of the bridegroom, 
and are to be received in his name, and for his sake. 

(To die is gain. The gain or advantage the apostle here speaks of seems not 
to apply to himself, in the first instance, as our translation would appear to 
imply, but only secondarily; it was honour brought to Christ which will be 
done b his martyred body, no less than by his devoted life. It is as if he had 
said, ‘For Christ, or the serving and honouring of Christ, is the great gain or 
advantage I propose to myself in living or dying.’ His embarrassment arose 
from the desirableness which he perceived of the lengthening of his life, for the 
strengthening of the Philippians and others in the faith; and his inward or 
miraculous assurance that this would be the case determined what would 
otherwise have been an insuperable difficulty, which of two things to prefer, a 
speedy death or prolonged existence on earth. Observe, It is well when the 
governing end of existence, the bringing of glory to Christ, is that which deter- 
mines our preference for life or death. 

The life I live “inthe flesh,” is a phrase which denotes an idea of the con- 
temptibleness of this life, in itself; and in the apostle’s ease a life only of 
“labour,” which he was accustomed to, and even led to prefer to its cessation 
on account of the “fruit” that it might bear, namely, glory to Christ. ] 


27 Only let your conversation be as it becometh 
the gospel of Christ: that whether I come and see 
you, or else be absent, I may hear of your affairs, 
that ye stand fast in one spirit, with one mind striv- 
ing together for the faith of the gospel; 28 And 
in nothing terrified by your adversaries: which is to 
them an evident token of perdition, but to you of 
salvation, and that of God. 29 For unto you it is 

iven in the behalf of Christ, not only to believe on 
him, but also to suffer for his sake; 30 Having 
the same conflict which ye saw in me, and now hear 


to be in me. 


The apostle concludes the chapter with two exhortations. 

First. He exhorts them to strictness of conversation; ver. 27, “ Only let your 
conversation be as becometh the Gospel of Christ.” Observe, They who pro- 
fess the Gospel of Christ should have their conversation as becomes the Gospel, 
or in a suitableness and agreeableness to it. Let it be as becomes those who 
believe gospel truths, submit to gospel laws, and depend upon gospel promises; 
and with an answerable faith, holiness, and comfort. Let it be in all respects 


‘as those who belong to the kingdom of God among men, and are members and 


It is an ornament to our profession when our conversation is of 
a piece withit. “That whether I come and see you, or else be absent, I may 
hear of your affairs.” He had spoken, in ver. 26, of his coming to them again, 
and had spoken it with some assurance, though he was now a prisoner; but he 
would not have them build upon that. Our religion must not be bound up in 
the hands of our ministers. Whether I come or no, let me hear well of you, and 
do you “‘stand fast.” Whether ministers come or no, Christ is always at hand. 


subjects of it. 


He is igh to us, never far from us, and hastens his second coming; the “ coming 


of the Lord draws nigh,” Jas. v. 8. Let me hear of you, “That you stand 
fast in one spirit, with one mind, striving together for the faith of the Gospel.” 
Three things he desired to hear of them, and they are all such as become 
the Gospel. 

1. It becomes those who profess the Gospel to strive for it, to use a holy 
violence in taking the kingdom of heaven. The faith of the shies is the doc- 
trine of faith, or the religion of the Gospel. ‘There is that in the faith of the 
Gospel which is worth striving for. If religion is worth any thing, it is worth 
every thing. There is much opposition, and there is need of striving. A man 
may sleep and go to hell; but he who will go to heaven must look about him 
and be diligent. rf 

2. The unity and unanimity of Christians become the Gospel. Strive toge- 
ther, not strive one with another. All of you must strive against the common 
adversary. One spirit and one mind becomes the Gospel, for there is one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism. There may be a oneness of heart and affection among 
“hipaa where there is diversity of judgment and apprehensions about many 
things. 

3. Stedfastness becomes the Gospel; “Stand fast in one spirit, with one 
mind.” Be stedfast and immovable by any opposition. It is a shame to reli- 
gion when the professors of it are off and on, unfixed in their minds, and 
unstable as water; for they will never excel. They who would strive for the 
faith of the Gospel must stand firm to it. s : 

Secondly. He exhorts them to courage and constancy in suffering; ver. 28, 
* And in nothing terrified by your adversaries.” The professors of the Gospel 
have all along met with adversaries, especially at the first planting of Chris- 
and be constant 
to it. Whatsoever oppositions we meet with, we must not be frightened at 
them, considering the condition of the persecuted is much better and more 
desirable than the condition of the persecutors; for persecuting is an evident 
They who oppose the Gospel of Christ, and injure the pro- 
fessors of it, are marked out for ruin. But being persecuted is a token of salva- 
tion. Not that it is a certain mark,—many hypocrites have suffered for their 
religion; but it is a good sign that we are in good earnest in religion, and 
designed for salvation, when we are enabled in a right manner to suffer for the 
cause of Christ. “For to you it is given, on the behalf of Christ, not only to 
believe, but also to suffer for his name,” ver. 29. Here are two precious gifts 
given, and both on the behalf of Christ. Ist. To believe in him. Faith is God’s 
gift on the behalf of Christ, who purchased for us, not only the blessedness 
which is the object of faith, but the grace of faith itself; the ability and dispo- 
sition to believe is from God. 2nd. Bo suffer for the sake of Christ is a valuable 
gift too. It is a great honour, and a great advantage; for we may be very ser- 
viceable to the glory of God, which is the end of our creation, and encourage 
and confirm the faith of others. And there is a great reward attending it too. 
“ Blessed are you when men shall persecute you, for great is your reward in 
heaven,” Mat. v.11 12. And if “we suffer with him, we shall also reign with 
him,” 2 Tim. ii. 12. 1f we suffer reproach and loss for Christ, we are to reckon 
it a great gift, and prize it accordingly, always provided we carry it under our 
sufferings with the genuine temper of the martyrs and confessors; ver. 30, 
* Having the same conflict which you saw in me, and now hear to be in me; 
that is, you suffering in the same manner as you saw, and now hear of me that 
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Isuffer. It is not simply the suffering, but the cause; and not only the cause 
but the spirit, which makes the martyr. A man may suffer in an ill cause, and 
then he suffers justly; or in a good cause, but with a wrong mind, and then his 
sufferings lose their value. 

(Their “adversaries,” spoken of here, are the Judaizers, who opposed their 
faith in that feature of the Gospel which received men to salvation without 
circumcision, the great bone of contention at that period in most places, and 
in this place particularly. They were not to be “frightened” by their oppo- 
sition, so as to be turned out of the way of contending for their essential preroga- 
tive of the gospelscheme. ‘T'o the opposers of it, their inflexible adherence to it 
might seem an evident token of their being abandoned of God, but to themselves 
it was an evidence of greater honour designed by God for them, in thus having 
all suffering for a vilified truth, on which he had set his seal in their experience; 
and in evidencing which they might be animated by the recollection of what 
pf saw him so cheerfully endure on the same account, and learnt that he was 
still, in the same spirit, enduring. Observe, We may well exhort others to the 
same faith, when we find it, and make it manifest, to be comforting to our own 


hearts. ] 
CHAPTER II. 


The apostle proceeds to farther exhortations to several duties; to be like-minded and 
lowly-minded, which he presses from the example of Christ, ver. 1—11]; and to diligence 
and seriousness in the Christian course, ver. 12, 13; and to adorn their Christian pro- 
fession by several suitable graces, ver. 14d—18; and concludes with particular notice 
and commendation of two good ministers, Timothy and Epaphroditus, whom he 
designed to send to them, ver. 19—30. 


F there be therefore any con- 
solation in Christ, if any 
comfort of love, if any fel- 
‘lowship of the Spirit, if any 
\: . bowels and mercies, 2 Ful- 
\\\jjs), fil ye my joy, that ye be 


0 likeminded, having the same 


J, love, being of one accord, of 
one mind. 3 Let nothing 
be done through strife or 
vainglory; but in lowliness of mind let each esteem 
other better than themselves. 4 Look not every 
man on his own things, but every man also on the 
things of others. 5 Let this mind be in you, which 
was also in Christ Jesus: 6 Who, being in the form 
of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God: 
7 But made himself of no reputation, and took upon 
him the form of a servant, and was made in the like- 
ness of men: 8 And being found in fashion as a 
man, he humbled himself, and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross. 9 Wherefore 
God also hath highly exalted him, and given him a 
name which is above every name: 10 ‘hat at the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in 
heaven, and things in earth, and things under the 
earth; 11 And that every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father. 


The apostle proceeds in this chapter, where he left off in the last, with farther 
exhortations to Christian duties. He presses them largely to like-mindeduess 
and lowly-mindedness, in conformity to the example of the Lord Jesus, the great 
pattern of humility and love. Where we may observe, 

First. The great gospel precept pressed upon us; that is, to love one another. 
This is the law of Christ’s kingdom, the lesson of his school, the livery of his 
family. This he represents, ver. 2, by being “likeminded, having the same love, 
being of one accord, of one mind.” e are of a like mind when we have the 
same love. Christians should be one in affection, whether they can be one in 
apprehension or no. ‘This is always in their power, and always their duty, and 
is the likeliest way to bring them nearer in judgment. ‘‘ Having the same love.” 
Observe, That the same love we are required to express to others, others are 
obliged to express to us. Christian love ought to be mutual love; love, and you 
shall be loved. ‘Being of one accord and of one mind.” Not crossing and 
thwarting, or driving on separate interests; but unanimously agreeing in the 
great things of God, and keeping the unity of the Spirit in other differences. 
Here observe, i 

1. The pathetical pressing of the duty. He is very importunate with them, 
knowing what an evidence it is of our sincerity, and what a means of the pre- 
servation and edification of the body of Christ. ‘The inducements to brotherly 
love are these, 1st. If there is any consolation in Christ. Have you experienced 
consolation in Christ? Evidence that experience by loving one another. The 
sweetness we have found in the doctrine of Christ shania sweeten our spirits. 
Do we expect consolation in Christ? If we have not consolation in Christ, 
where else can we expect it? They who have an interest in Christ have con- 
solation in him, strong and everlasting consolation, (Heb. vi, 18; 2 Thes. ii. 16,) 
and therefore ought to love one another, 2nd, Comfort of loye, If there is 
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any comfort in Christian love, in God's love to us, in our love to God, or in our 
brethren’s love to us; in consideration of all this, let us be like-minded. If you 
have ever found that comfort, if you would find it, if you indeed believe that the 
grace of love is a comfortable grace, abound in it. 3rd. Fellowship of the 
Spirit.” If there is such a thing as communion with God and Christ by the 
Spirit, such a thing as the communion of saints, by virtue of their being ani- 
mated and acted by one and the same Spirit, be ye like-minded ; for Christian 
love and like-mindedness will preserve to us our communion with God and with 
one another. 4th. “Any bowels and mercies,” that is, in God and Christ, 
toward you. If you expect the benefit of God’s compassions to yourselves, be 
ye compassionate one to another. If there is such a thing as mercy to be found 
among the followers of Christ, if all who are sanctified have a disposition to 
holy pity, make it appear this way. How cogent are these arguments! One 
would think them enough to tame the most fierce, and mollify the hardest heart. 
Another argument. he insinuates is, the comfort it would be to him; “Fulfil ye 
my joy.” It is the joy of ministers to see people like-minded, and living in love. 
He had been instrumental in bringing them to the grace of Christ, and love of 
God. Now, saith he, if ye have found any benefit by your participation of the 
Gospel of Christ, if ye have any comfort in it, or advantage by it, fulfil the joy 
of your poor minister who preached the Gospel to you. | : 

2. He proposes some means to promote it. Ist. Doing nothing “through 
strife and vainglory,” ver. 3. There is no greater enemy to Christian love than 
pride and passion. If we do things in contradiction to our brethren, that is 
doing them through strife: if we do them through ostentation of ourselves, 
that is doing them through vainglory; both are destructive of Christian love, 
and kindle unchristian heats. Christ came to slay all enmities; therefore let 
there not be among Christians a spirit of opposition. Christ came to humble 
us; and therefore let there not be among usa spirit of pride. 2nd. We must 
esteem others in lowliness of mind better than ourselves; be severe upon our 
own faults, and charitable in our judgment to others; be quick in observing our 
own defects and infirmities, but ready to overlook, and make favourable allow- 
ances for, the defects of others. We must esteem the good which is in others 
above that which is in ourselves; for we best know our own unworthiness and 
imperfections. 3rd. We must interest ourselves in the concernments of others, 
not in a way of curiosity and censoriousness, or as “‘ busybodies in other men’s 
matters,” but in Christian love and sympathy; ver. 4, “ Look not every man on 
his own things, but every man also on the things of others.” A selfish spirit 
is destructive of Christian love. We must be concerned not only for our own 
credit, and ease, and safety, but for those of others also; and rejoice in others’ 
prosperity as truly asin our own. We must “love our neighbour as ourselves,” 
and make his case our own. i : 

Secondly. Here is a gospel pattern proposed to our imitation, and that is the 
example of our Lord Jesus Christ. ‘Let this mind bein you, which was also 
in Christ Jesus,” ver. 5. Observe, That Christians must be of Christ’s mind. 
We must bear a resemblance to his life if we would have the benefit of his 
death. ‘If we have not the Spirit of Christ, we are none of his,” Ztom. viii. 9. 
Now what was the mind of Christ? Why, he was eminently humble, and this is 
what we are peculiarly to learn of him ; “ Learn of me, for 1 am meek and lowly 
in heart,’ Mat. xi. 29. If we were lowly-minded, we should be like-minded; 
and if we were like to Christ we should be lowly-minded. We must walk in 
the same spirit, and in the same steps, with the Lord Jesus, who humbled him- 
self to sufferings and death for us; not only to satisfy God’s justice, and pay 
the price of our redemption, but to set us an example, and that we might follow 
his steps. Now here we have the two natures, and the two states, of our Lord 
Jesus. It is observable, that the apostle having occasion to mention the Lord 
Jesus, and the mind which was in him, takes the hint to enlarge upon his person, 
and to give a particular description of him. It is a pleasing subject, and a 


gospel minister need not think himself out of the way when he is upon it; any 


fit occasion should be readily taken. 

1. Here are the two natures of Christ: his Divine nature and human nature. 

Ist. Here is his Divine nature. 
Partaking of the Divine nature, as the eternal and only begotten Son of God. 
This agrees with Jno. i. 1, “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God;” and is of the same import with being the “image of the invisible 
God,” Col. i. 15, and the “brightness of his glory, and express image of his 
person,” Heb. i.3. “He thought it no robbery to be equal with God;” did not 
think himself guilty of any invasion of what did not belong to him, or assuming 
another’s right. He said, “Land my Father are one,” Jno. x. 30. It is the highest 
degree of robbery for any mere man to pretend to be equal with God, or profess 
himself “ one with the Father.” ‘This is for a “‘man to rob God,” not in tithes 
and offerings, but of the rights of his godhead, Mal. iii. 8. Some understand 
“ being in the form of God,” év popg1 Geov bxapxwv, of his appearance in a Divine 
majestic glory to the patriarchs, and the Jews under the Old Testament, which 
was often called the glory, and the Shechinah; and the word is used in such 
a sense by the Septuagint, and in the New ‘Testament; Mar. xvi. 12, He 
“appeared to the two disciples,” év érép¢ wopdyy “in another form;” Mat. xvii. 2, 
prerentoppwdn, he “was transfigured before them.” And, he “thought it no rob- 
bery to be equal with God;” that is, he did not greedily catch at, or covet and 
affect, to appear in that glory; he laid aside the majesty of his former appear- 
ance while he was here on earth, which is supposed the sense of the peculiar 
expression, odk dprayyov fyicato: see Bishop Bull's Def. cap. ii., sec. 4, et alibi, 
and Whitby in loc. 

2nd. His human nature. He was “made in the likeness of men,” and “found 
in fashion asa man.” He was really and truly man, took part of our flesh and 
blood, appeared in the nature and habit of man. And he voluntarily assumed 
human nature; it was his own act, and by his own consent. We cannot say 
that onr participation of the human nature is so. And herein he emptied him- 
self; divested himself of the honours and glories of the upper world, and of his 
former appearance, to clothe himself with the rags of human nature. He was 
in all things like to us, Heb. ii. 17. 

2. Here are his two estates of humiliation and exaltation. 

He not only took upon him the likeness and 


ce 


Ist. His estate of humiliation. 
fashion of a man, but “the form of a servant,” that is, a mean man. . He was not 
only “ God’s servant whom he hath chosen ;” but he came to minister to men, 
and was among them as ‘one who serveth,” in a mean and servile state. One 
would think that the Lord Jesus, if he would be a man, should have been a 
prince, and appeared in splendour. But, quite the contrary, he took upon him 
‘the form of a servant.” He was brought up meanly, probably working with 
his supposed father at his trade. His whole life was a life of humiliation, of 
meanness, of poverty and disgrace; he had not where to lay his head; lived 
upon alms, was “a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief;” did not appear 
with external pomp, or any marks of distinction from other men. This was the 
humiliation of his life; but the lowest step of his humiliation was his dying the 
death of the cross; “ He became obedient to death, even the death of the cross.” 
He not only suffered, but was actually and voluntarily obedient; he obeyed the 
law which he brought himself under as Mediator, and by which he was obliged 


“Who, being in the form of God,” ver. 6. | 


to die. “Ihave power to lay down my life, and I have power to take it again; | 


this commandment have 1 received of my Father,” Jno. x. 18. And he was 
** made under the law,” Gal. iv. 4, cher 1s an emphasis laid upon the manner 
v 
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of his dying, which had in it all the cireumstances possible which are hum- 
bling, “even the death of the cross,” a cursed, painful, and shameful death; 
a death accursed by the law: “Cursed is he that hangeth on a tree:” full o 
pain, the body nailed through the nervous parts,—the hands and feet,—and 
hanging with all its weight upon the cross; and the death of a malefactor and 
a slave, not of afree man, exposed asa public spectacle. Such was the con- 
descension of the blessed Jesus. 

(The form of God and the form of a servant are put in opposition. Christ 
was not only a servant, Lu. ii. 27, ministering unto others, Mat. xx. 26—28, and, 
though a Son, learning obedience by the things that he suffered, Heb. v. 8; but 
also in the appearance and condition of one. In like manner he was not only 
God with the Father, but shared equally with him in the manifested splendour 
and appearance of Deity, receiving equal homage and worship, both before 
the creation of this world and upon it afterward, in his appearances to the 
patriarchs, Jno. xvii. 5; Heb.i.3. So far, however, from eagerly retaining this 
equality, he parted with it for our sakes, and emptied himself of it, by beecom- 
ing a man of mean and suffering condition. And shculd not we, who are to 
copy him in self-denial, so look upon what would be advantageous to others 
as to be ready to give up some advantages of our own for their sakes? 
Observe, Then do we admire when we imitate. ] 

2nd. His exaltation. ‘*‘ Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him.” His 
exaltation was the reward of his humiliation: because he humbled himself 
God exalted him; and he “highly exalted him,” trepiwoe, raised him to an 
exceeding height. And he exalted his whole person, the human nature as well 
as the Divine; for he is spoken of as being in the form of God as well as in the 
fashion of aman. As it respects the Divine nature, it could only be a recogniz- 
ing his rights, or the display and appearance of the “glory he had with the 
Father before the world was,” Jno. xvii. 5; not any new acquisition of glory; 
and so the Father himself is said to be exalted. But the proper exaltation was 
of his human nature, which only seems to be capable of it, though in conjunc- 
tion with the Divine. His exaltation here is made to consist in honour and 
power. In honour; so ‘ He had a name above every name;” a title of dignity 
above all the creatures, men or angels. And in power; “ Every knee must bow 
to him;” that is, the whole creation must be in subjection to him; ‘f Things in 
heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth,” the inhabitants of 
heaven and earth, the living and the dead. “At the name of Jesus,” not at 
the sound of the word, but the authority of Jesus, all should pay a solemn 
homage. [Or, rather, ‘in’ the name of Jesus, as it is in the Greeks namely, as 
the glorified Mediator.] And that “every tongue should confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord;” every nation and language should publicly own the universal 
empire of the exalted Redeemer ; and that “all power in heaven and earth is 
given to him,” Mat. xxviii. 18. Observe the vast extent of the kingdom of 
Christ :it reaches to heaven and earth, and to all the creatures in each; to angels 
as well as men, and to the dead as well as the living. “To the glory of God 
the Father.” Observe, It is the glory of God the Father to confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord; for it is his will that ‘all men should honour the Son as they 
honour the Father,” Jno. v. 23. It redounds to the honour of the Father, what- 
soever respect is paid to Christ. ‘‘He who receiveth me, receiveth him who 
sent me,” Jat. x. 40. 


12 Wherefore, my beloved, as ye have always 
obeyed, not as in my presence only, but now much 
more in my absence, work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling. 13 For it is God which 
worketh in you both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure. 


First. He exhorts them to diligence and seriousness in the Christian course. 
“ Work out your own salvation.” It is the salvation of our souls, 1 Peé. i. 9, and 
our eternal salvation, Heb. v. 9, and contains deliverance from all the evils sin 
had brought upon us, and exposed us to, and the possession of all good, and 
whatsoever is necessary to our complete and final happiness. Observe, It 
concerns us above all things to secure the welfare of our souls. Whatever 
becomes of other things, let us take care of our best interests; andit is our own 
salyation, the salvation of our own souls. It is not for us to judge other people, 
we have enough to do to look to ourselves; and though we must promote the 
common salvation, Jude 3, as much as we can, yet we must upon no account 


neglect our own. Weare required to work out our salvation, xatepyatecte; the — 


word signifies working thoroughly at a thing, and taking true pains. Observe, 


we must be diligent in the use of all the means which conduce to our salvation. — 


We must not only work at our salvation, by doing something now and then 
about it; but we must work out our salvation by doing all which is to be done, 


and persevering therein to the end. Salvation is the great thing we should — 


mind, and set our hearts upon; and we cannot attain salvation without the 
utmost care and diligence. e adds, “‘ With fear and trembling ;” that is, with 
great care and circumspection,—tremble for fear lest you misearry and come 
short. Be careful to do every thing in religion in the best manner; and fear 
lest under all your advantages you should so much as “seem to come short,” 
Heb.iv.\. Fear is a great guard and preservative from evil. 

Secondly. 
obey the Gospel. 
now much more in my absence,” ver. 12. You 
comply with every discovery of the will of God, and that in my absence as well 
as presence. You make it appear that regard to Christ, and care of your souls, 
sway more with you than any other respect whatsoever. They were not 
merely awed by the apostle’s presence, but did it even much more in his 
absence. And because “it is God who worketh in you,” do you work out. 
your salyation, for it is God who worketh in you: work, for he worketh. It 
should encourage us to do our utmost, because our “labour shall not be in 
vain.” God is ready to concur with his grace, and assist our faithful endea- 
vours. Observe, Though we must use our utmost endeavours in working 
out our salvation, yet still we must go forth and go on in a dependence 
upon the grace of God. His grace worketh in us in a way suitable to our 
natures, and in concurrence with our endeavours; and the operations of God’s 
grace are so far from excusing, that they are intended to quicken and engage 
our endeavours. And work out your salvation “with fear and trembling,” for 
“he worketh in you.” All our working depends upon his working in us. Do 
not trifle with God by neglects and delays, lest you provoke him to withdraw 
his help, and all your endeavours prove in vain. Work with fear, for he 
works of his good pleasure. “ ‘lo will and to do” he gives the whole ability. 
It is the grace of God which inclines the will to that which is good, and then 
enables us to perform it, and to act according to our principles. “Thou hast 
wrought all our works in us,” Jsa. xxvi. 12. “Of his good pleasure!” As there 
is no strength in us, so there is no merit in us. As we cannot act without 


He urges this from the consideration of their readiness always to” 
“As ye have always obeyed, not as in my presence only, but 
have been always wiiling to- 
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God’s grace, so we cannot claim it, or pretend to deserve it. God’s good- 
will to us is the cause of his good work in us; and he is under no engagements 
to his creatures but those of his gracious promise. 


14 Do all things without murmurings and disput- 
ings: 15 That ye may be blameless and harmless, 
the sons of God, without rebuke, in the midst of a 
crooked and perverse nation, among whom ye shine 
as lights in the world; 16 Holding forth the word 
of life; that I may rejoice in the day of Christ, that 
I have not run in vain, neither laboured in vain. 17 
Yea, and if I be offered upon the sacrifice and ser- 
vice of your faith, I joy, and rejoice with you all. 
18 For the same cause also do ye joy, and rejoice 


with me, 


ROMAN PHAROS, OR LIGHT TOWER.—Ver. 15, 


The apostle exhorts them in these verses to adorn their Christian profession 
by a suitable temper and behaviour, in several instances. 

First. By a cheerful obedience to the commands of God; ver. 14, “Do all 
things,” that is, do your duty in every branch of it, “ without murmurings.” Do 
it, and do not find fault with it. Mind your work, and do not quarrel with it. 
God’s commands were given to be obeyed, not to be disputed. ‘This greatly 
adorns our profession, and shews we serve a good Master, whose service is 

* freedom, and whose work is its own reward. ? 

Secondly. By peaceableness, and love one to another. Do all things “ without 
disputings,” wrangling and debating one with another; because the light of truth, 
and the life of religion, are often lost in the heats and mists of disputation. 

Thirdly. By a blameless conversation towards all men; ver. 15, * That ye may 
be blameless and harmless; the sons of God without rebuke.” That you be not 
injurious to any in word or deed, and give no just occasion of offence. We 
should endeavour not only to be harmless, but to be blameless; not only not 
to do hurt, but not to come under the just suspicion of it. ‘Blameless and 
sincere,’ so some read it; blameless before men, sincere towards God. “ The 
sons of God ;” it becomes them to be blameless and harmless who stand in such 
a relation, and are favoured with such a privilege. The children of God should 
differ from the sons of men. * Without rebuke,” djwunta. Momus was a carp- 
ing deity among the Greeks, mentioned by Hesiod and Lucian, who did nothing 


himself, and found fault with every body and eyery thing; from him all carpers | 


at other men, and rigid censurers of their works, were called Momi. ‘The sense 
of the expression is, Walk so circumspectly that Momus himself may have no 
occasion to cayil at you, that the severest censurer may find no fault with you. 
We should aim at it, and endeavour it, not only to get to heaven, but to get 
thither without a blot; and, like Demetrius, to “ have a good report ofall men, 
and of the truth,” 3 Jno. 12. “In the midst of a crooked and perverse gene- 
ration;” that is, among the heathens, and those who are without. Observe, 
Where there is no true religion, little is to be expected but crookedness and 


erverseness; and the more crooked and perverse others are among whom we | 


ive, and the more apt to cavil, the more careful we should be to keep ourselves 
blameless and harmless. Abraham and Lot must not strive, “because the 
Canaanite and Perizzite dwelt in the land,” Gen. xiii. 7. ‘Among whom ye 
shine as lights in the world.” Christ is the Light of the world, and good Chris- 
tians are lights in the world. When God raises up a good man in any place, 
he sets up a light in that place. Or, it may be read imperatively, “ Among 
whom shine ye as lights:” compare Mat. vy. 16, ‘‘ Let your light so shine before 
men.” Christians should not only endeavour to approve themselves to God, 
but to recommend themselves to overs, that they also may glorify God, ‘They 
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must shine as well as be sincere. [It is the property of light to receive no 
contamination from the filthiest objects while it irradiates them. Excellent 
pattern for Christians.] “Holding forth the word of life,” ver. 16. The Gospel 
is called the word of life, because it reveals and proposes to us eternal life 
through Jesus Christ. “Life and immortality are brought to light by the 
Gospel,” 2 Tim. i. 10. It is our duty not only to hold fast, but to hold forth, the 
word of life; not only to hold it fast for our own benefit, but to hold it forth 
for the benefit of others; to hold it forth, as the candlestick holds forth the 
candle, which makes it appear to advantage all around; or, as the luminaries 
of the heavens, which shed their influence far and wide; [or, as those build- 
ings which we call lighthouses, the most illustrious of which was raised in the 
island of Pharos, where Ptolemy Philadelphus built that celebrated tower, 
(B.C. 283,) on which a bright flame was always kept burning in the night, that 
mariners might see their way, and avoid the rocks which they were to pass in 
their entrance to the haven at Alexandria, upon which they would otherwise 
have been in the greatest danger of suffering shipwreck. Christians encourage 
their ministers when they let the light of the Gospel shine forth on all aroun 
them, not only by their holy living, but also by their evangelical teaching.] This 
Paul tells them would be his joy; ** That I may rejoicein the day of Christ.” Not 
only rejoice in your stedfastness, but in your usefulness. He would have them 
think his pains well bestowed, and that he had “not run in yain, neither 
laboured in vain.” Observe, 

1. The work of the ministry requires the putting forth of the whole man; 
all that is within us is little enough to be employed in it, as in running an 
labouring. Running denotes vehemence, and vigour, and continual pressing 
forward; labouring, constancy and close application. 

2. It is a great joy to ministers when they perceive that they have not “run 
in vain, neither laboured in vain;” and it will be their rejoicing in the day of 
Christ, when their converts will be their crown. “ What is our hope, or joy, 
or crown of rejoicing? Are not even ye in the presence of our Lord Jesus 
Christ at his coming ? for ye are our glory and joy,” 1 Thes. ii. 19, 20. Theapostle 
not only ran and laboured for them with satisfaction, but shews that he was 
ready to suffer for their good; ver. 17; ‘‘ Yea, and if L be offered upon the 
sacrifice and service of your faith, I joy and rejoice with you all.” He could 
reckon himself happy if he could promote the honour of Christ, the edification 
of the church, and the welfare of the souls of men; though it were not only by 
hazarding, but by laying down his life. He could willingly be a sacrifice at their 
altars to serve the faith of God’s elect. Could Paul think it worth the while 
to shed his blood for the service of the church, and shall we think much to 
take alittle pains? Is not that worth our labour which he thought worth his 
life? “If I be offered,” or poured out as the wine of the drink offerings, 
orévojac, 2 Tim. iv. 6, ‘lam now ready to be offered.” He could rejoice to seat 
his doctrine with his blood; ver. 18, ‘‘ For the same cause also do ye joy and 
rejoice with me.” It is the will of God that ene Christians should be much 
in rejoicing; and they who are happy in good ministers have a great deal of 
reason to joy and rejoice with them. If the minister loves the people, and is 
willing to spend and be spent for their welfare, the people have reason to love 
the minister, and to joy and rejoice with him. 


19 But [ trust in the Lord Jesus to send Timo- 
theus shortly unto you, that I also may be of good 
comfort, when I know your state. 20 For I have 
no man likeminded, who will naturally care for your 
state. 21 For all seek their own, not the things 
which are Jesus Christ’s. 22 But ye know the 
proof of him, that, as a son with the father, he hath 
served with me in the gospel. 23 Him therefore I 
hope to send presently, so soon as I shall see how it 
will go with me. 24 But I trust in the Lord that I 
also myself shall come shortly. 25 Yet I supposed 
it necessary to send to you Epaphroditus, my bro- 
ther, and companion in labour, and fellowsoldier, but 
your messenger, and he that ministered to my wants. 
26 For he longed after you all, and was full of hea- 
viness, because that ye had heard that he had been 
sick. 27 For indeed he was sick nigh unto death: 
but God had mercy on him; and not on him only, 
but on me also, lest I should have sorrow upon sor- 
row. 28 Isent him therefore the more carefully, 
that, when ye see him again, ye may rejoice, and 
that I may be the less sorrowful. 29 Receive him 
therefore in the Lord with all gladness; and hold 
such in reputation: 30 Because for the work of 
Christ he was nigh unto death, not regarding his 


life, to supply your lack of service toward me. 


St. Paul takes particular notice of two good ministers; for though he was 
himself a great apostle, and laboured more abundantly than they all, yet he 
took all occasions to speak with respect of those who were far his inferiors. 

First. He speaks of ‘Timothy, whom he intended to send to the Philippians, that 
he might have an account of their state. See Paul’s care of the churches, and 
the comfort he had in their well doing. He was in pain when he had not heard 
of them a good while, and therefore would send Timothy to inquire, and bring him 
an account; “ For I have no man like-minded, who will naturally care for your 
state.” Limothy wasanonsuch, ‘There were, no doubt, many good ministers, 
who were in care for the souls of those for whom they preached; bu none 
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comparable to Timothy, a man of an excellent spirit and tender heart. “Who 
will naturally care for your state.” Observe, It is best with us when our duty 
becomes in a manner natural to us. ‘fimothy was a genuine son of blessed 
Paul, and walked in the same Spiris and the same steps; naturally, that is, 
sincerely, and not in pretence only; with a willing heart and upright view, so 
agreeably to the make of his mind. Note, 1. It is the duty of ministers to care 
for the state of their people, and be concerned for their welfare; “I seek not 
yours but you,” 2 Cor. xii. 14. 2. It is a rare thing to find one who doth it 
naturally. Such a one is remarkable and distinguished among his brethren. 
* All seek their own, not the things which are Jesus Christ’s,” ver. 21. What, 
did Paul say this in haste, as David said, “ All men are liars?” Ps. exvi. 11. 
Was there so general a corruption among ministers, so early, that there was 
not one among them who cared for the state of their people? We must not 
understand it so: he means the generality; all, that .s, either the most or all 
in comparison of Timothy. Note, Seeking our own interest to the neglect 
of Jesus Christ is a very great sin, and very common among Christians and 
ministers. Weare apt to prefer our own credit, ease, and safety, before truth, 
holiness and duty; the things of our own pleasure and reputation before the 
things of Christ’s kingdom, and his honour and interest in the world; but 
Timothy was none of those. “‘ Ye know the proof of him,” ver. 22, Timothy was 
aman who had been tried, and had made “full proof of his ministry,” 2 Tim. iv. 5; 
and was faithful in all which befel him. All the churehes with whom he had 
acquaintance knew the proof of him; he was a man as good as he seemed 
to be, and “served Christ so as to be acceptable to God,” and “approved of 
men,” Rom. xiv. 18: as if he had said, You do not only know the name of him, 
and the face of him, but the proof of him, and have experienced his affection 
and fidelity in your service, “that as a son witha father he hath served with 
me in the Gospel.” He was Paul’s assistant in many places where he preached 
and served with him in the Gospel, with all the dutiful respect which a child 
pays to a father, and with all the love and cheerfulness with which a child is 
serviceable to his father. ‘Their ministrations together were with great respect 
on the one side, and great tenderness and kindness on the other; anadmirable 
example to elder and younger ministers, joined together in the same service. 
Paul designed to send him shortly; “ Him therefore I hope to send presently, 
as soon as I shall see how it will go with me,” ver. 23. He was now a prisoner, 
and did not know what would be the issue; but according as it turned he 
would dispose of Timothy. Nay, he hoped to come himself; ver. 24, “* But I 
trust in the Lord that IL also myself shall come shortly.” He hoped he should 
soon be set at liberty, and be able to give them a visit. Paul desired his 
liberty, not that he might take his pleasure, but that he might do good; “I 
trust in the Lord.” He expresses his hope and confidence of seeing them with 
an humble dependence and submission to the Divine will; 1 Cor. iv. 19, “ But 
I will come to you shortly if the Lord will;” Jas. iv. 15, “ For that you ought 
ys Gey, if the Lord will we shall live, or do this and that :” so Acts xviii. 21, and 

eb. vi. 3. 

Secondly. Concerning Epaphroditus, whom he calls his “brother and com- 

anion in labour, and fellow-soldier,” that is, his Christian brother, to whom 
fe bore a tender affection; and his companion in the work and sufferings of 
the Gospel, who submitted to the same labours and hardships with himself; 
and “their messenger,” that is, one who was sent by them to him, probably to 
consult him about some affairs relating to their church, or to bring a present 
from them for his relief, for he adds, And “*he who ministered to my wants ;” 
he seems to be the same who is elsewhere called Epaphras, Col. iv. 12. He 
had an earnest desire to come to them, and Paul was willing he should. It 
seems, 

1. Epaphroditus had been sick. “ They had heard that he had been sick,” 
ver. 26; and, “indeed he was sick nigh unto death,” ver. 27. Sickness is a 
calamity common to men, to good men and ministers. But why did not the apos- 
tle heal him, who was endued with a power of curing diseases as well as raising 
the dead ? Acts xx. 10. Probably because that was intended as a sign to others, 
and to confirm the truth of the Gospel, and therefore need not be exercised one 
towards another; ‘‘ These signs shall follow them who believe; they shall lay 
hands on the sick, and they shall recover,” Mar. xvi. 17,18; and perhaps they had 
not that power at all times, and at their own discretion, but only when some 
great end was to be served by it, and when God saw fit. It was proper to 
Christ, who had the Spirit above measure. 

2. The Philippians were exceeding sorry to hear of his sickness. They were 
full of heaviness as well as he upon the tidings of it; for he was one, it seems, 
they had a particular respect and affection for, and thought fit to choose out to 
send to the apostle. 

3. It pleased God to recover and spare him; “ But God had mercy on him,” 
ver. 27. The apostle owns it as a great mercy to himself as well as to Epa- 
phroditus and others. Though the church was blessed at that time with extra- 
ordinary gifts, they could even then ill spare a good minister. He was sensibly 
touched with the thoughts of so great a loss ; “ Lest I should have sorrow upon 
sorrow,” that is, besides the sorrow of my own imprisonment, I should have 
the sorrow of his death. Or perhaps some other good ministers had died lately 
which had been a great affliction to him; and if this had died now it would 
have been a fresh grief to him, and “ sorrow added to sorrow.” 

4. Epaphroditus was willing to make a visit to the Philippians, that he might 
be comforted with those who had sorrowed for him when he was sick ; “ That 
when ye see him again ye may rejoice,” ver. 28. That you may yourselves see 
how well he is recovered, and what reason you have of thankfulness and joy 
upon his account. He gave himself the pleasure of comforting them by thesight 
of so dear a friend. 

5. Paul recommends him to their esteem and affection; “ Receive him there- 
fore in the Lord with all gladness, and hold such in reputation.” Account such 
men valuable who are zealous and faithful, and let them be highly loved and 
regarded. Shew your joy and respect by all the expressions of hearty affection 
and good opinion. It seems he had caught his illness in the work of God. It 
was for “the work of Christ that he was nigh to death, and to supply their 
lack of service to him.” The apostle does not blame him for his indiscretion in 
hazarding his life, but reckons they ought to love him the more upon that 
account. Observe, Ist. They who truly love Christ, and are hearty in the 
interests of his kingdom, will think it very well worth their while to hazard 
their health and life to do him service, and promote the edification of his 
church. Observe, 2nd. They were to receive him with joy as newly recovered 
from sickness. It is an endearing consideration to have our mercies restored 
to us after danger of removal, and should make them the more valued and 


improved. What is given us in answer to prayer should be received with 
great thankfulness and joy, 


CHAPTER III. 


He cautions them against Judaizing seducers, ver. 1—8; proposes his own example, and 
here he enumerates the privileges of his Jewish state which he rejected, ver. 4—6; and 
describes the matter of his own choice, ver. 9—16; and closes with an exhortation to 
beware of wicked men, and to follow his example, yer, 17—21. 
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WATCH DOG,—ver. 2. 


It seems the church of the Philippians, though a faithful and flourishing 
church, was disturbed by the Judaizing teachers, who endeavoured to_keep 
up the law of Moses, and mix the observances of it, with the doctrine of Christ 
and his institutions. He begins the chapter with warnings against these 
seducers. ‘ 

First. He exhorts them to “rejoice in the Lord,” ver. 1, to rest satisfied in 
the interest they had in him, and the benefit they hoped for by him. Itisthe — 
character and temper of sincere Christians to rejoice in Christ Jesus. The 
more we take of the comfort of our religion, the more closely we shall cleave to 
it; the more we rejoice in Christ, the more willing we shall be to do and suffer 
for him, and the less danger we shall be in of being drawn away from him. 
“The joy of the Lord is our strength,” Wek. viii. 10. 

Secondly. He cautions them to take heed of those false teachers. “To — 
write the same things to you, to me indeed is not grievous, but for you it is 
safe,” that is, the same things which I have already preached to you; as if — 
he had said, What has been presented to your ears shall be presented to 
your eyes. What I have spoken formerly shall now be written, to shew 
that I am still of the same mind, [or the same things that Epaphroditus 
has to discourse of to you by my authority.) “To me indeed is not griev- 
ous.” Observe, 1. Ministers must not think any thing grievous to them- 
selves which they have reason to believe is safe and edifying to the people. 
Observe, 2. It is good for us often to hear the same truths, to revive the re- 
membrance, and strengthen the impression of things of importance. It is a 
wanton curiosity to desire always to hear some new thing. It is a needful 
caution he here gives, “ Beware of dogs,” ver. 2. The prophet calls the false 
srophets dumb dogs, Jsa. lvi. 10, to which the apostle here seems to refer. 

ogs, for their malice against the faithful professors of the Gospel of Christ, 
barking at them, and biting them. ‘They cried up good works in opposition to 
the faith of Christ; but Paul calls them “evil workers.” They boasted them- 
selves to be of the circumcision; but he calls them “the concision.” They rent 
and tore the church of Christ, and cut it to pieces; or contended for an abolished 
rite, a mere insignificant cutting the flesh. 1 . 

[The Jewish deceivers were cruel, fierce, and mischievous, as appears by 
what the same apostle says of them in 77.1. 10, &c. And that might be the — 
reason why they are here called “ dogs,” as it is why the crucifiers of Christ are 
so termed in Ps. xxii. 16, “Dogs have compassed me: the assembly of the 
wicked inclosed me: they pierced my hands and my feet.” Compare also the — 
passage in Zsaiah referred to above, (Zsa. lvi. 10,) which it is by no means im-— 
probable the apostle had in his eye when he wrote these words, and yer. 19 of — 
this chapter. Farther, it is not unlikely that, as the Jews trusted the Gentiles, 
and used to speak of them as dogs, Paul might here intend to turn upon | 
themselves that name of reproach, for which he had good reason from their 
conduct and behaviour.] ; -2 

Thirdly. He describes true Christians, who are indeed the circumcision, the — 
spiritual circumcision, that is, the peculiar people of God who are in covenant 
with him, as the Old Testament Israelites were; ‘‘ We are the circumcision, 
who worship God in the Spirit, and rejoice in Christ Jesus, and have no confi- 
dence in the flesh.” Here are three Phdtactese: 1. ‘They “ worshipped in the 
Spirit,”in opposition to the carnal ordinances of the Old Testament, which con- — 
sisted in meats and drinks, and divers washings, &c. Christianity takes us off from 
these things, and teaches us to be inward with God in all the duties of religious 
worship; we must worship God in spirit, Jno, iv. 24. The work of religion is 
to no purpose any farther than the heart is employed in it; ‘‘ Whatsoever we 
do, we must do it heartily as unto the Lord;” and we must mrprenp tana in 3 


the strength and grace of the Divine Spirit, which is so peculiar to the gospel 
state, which is “the ministration of the Spirit,” 2 Cor. iii. 8._ 2. They “rejoice © 

in Christ Jesus,” and not in the peculiar privileges of the Jewish churel 2 oF j 
what answers to them in the Christian church, mere outward enjoyments and _ 
performances. They rejoice in their relation to Christ, and interest in him, — 
God made it the duty of the Israelites to rejoice before him in the courts of 4 

house; but, now the substance is come, the shadows are done away, and we at 


» 


a 
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to rejoice in Christ Jesus only. 3. They have “no confidence in the flesh,” that 
is, those carnal ordinances and outward performances. We must be taken off 
from trusting in our own bottom, that we may build only on Jesus Christ the 
everlasting foundation. Our confidence as well as our joy is proper to him. 


4 Though I might also have confidence in the 
flesh. If any other man thinketh that he hath 
whereof he might trust in the flesh, I more: 5 Cir- 


cumeised the eighth day, of the stock of Israel, of 


the tribe of Benjamin, an Hebrew of the Hebrews; 
as touching the law, a Pharisee; 6 Concerning zeal, 
persecuting the church; touching the righteousness 
which is in the law, blameless. 7 But what things 
were gain to me, those I counted loss for Christ. 8 
Yea doubtless, and I count all things dué loss for 
the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
my Lord: for whom I have suffered the loss of all 
things, and do count them dut dung, that I may 
win Christ, 


The apostle here proposeth himself for an example of trusting in Christ only, 
and not in his privileges as an Israelite. 

First. He shews what he had to boast of as a Jew and a Pharisee. Let none 
think that the apostle despised these things, as men commonly do, because he had 
them not himself to glory in. No, if he would have gloried and trusted in the 
flesh, he had as much cause to do so asany man. “If any other man thinketh 
that he hath whereof to trust in the flesh, | more,” ver. 4. He had as much to 
boast of as any Jew of them all. 1. His birthright privileges. He was not a 
proselyte, but a native Israelite, of the stock of Israel; and he was of the 
tribe of Benjamin, in which tribe the temple stood, and which adhered to 
Judea when all the other tribes revolted. enjamin was the father’s darling, 
and this was a favoured tribe, A Hebrew of the Hebrews, that is, an Israelite 
on both sides, by father and mother, and from one generation to another; none 
of his ancestors had matched with Gentiles. 2. He could boast of his relation 
to thechurch and the covenant, for he was circumcised the eighthday. He had 
the token of God’s covenant in his flesh, and was circumcised the very day 
which God had appointed. 3. For learning. He was a Pharisee, brought up at 
the feet of Gamaliel, an eminent doctor of the law; and was a scholar learned 
in all the learning of the Jews, taught according to the perfect manner of the 
laws of the fathers, Acts xxii. 3; he was “a Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee,” 
Acts xxiii. 6; and “after the most strict sect of his religion, lived a Pharisee,” 
Acts xxvi.5. 4. He had a blameless conversation ; “* Touching the righteousness 
which is of the law, blameless.” As far as the Pharisees’ exposition of the law 
went, and as to the mere letter of the law and outward observance of it, he 
could acquit himself from the breach of it, and could not be accused by any. 
5. He had been an active man for his religion. As he made a strict profession 
of it under the title and character of a Pharisee, so he persecuted those whom 
he looked upon as enemies to it. “Concerning zeal, persecuting the church.” 
6. He shewed that he was in good earnest, though he had a zeal without know- 
ledge to direct and govern the exercise of it. “I was zealous towards God, as 
ye all are this day, and I persecuted this way unto the death,” Acts xxii. 3, 4. 
All this was enough to have made a proud Jew confident, and was stock sufli- 
cient to set up with for his justification. But, ‘ 

Secondly. The apostle tells us here how little account he made of these in 
comparison of his interest in Christ, and his expectations from him; “ But 
what things were gain to me, those have I counted loss for Christ,” ver. 7; that 
is, those things which he had counted gain while he was a Pharisee, and 
which he had before reckoned up, “ those I counted loss for Christ.” 
should have reckoned myself an unspeakable loser, if to adhere to them 
I had lost my interest in Jesus Christ. He counted them loss; not only 
insufficient to enrich him, but what would certainly impoverish and ruin him, 
if he trusted to them in opposition to Christ. Observe, The apostle did not 
persuade them to do any thing but what he himself did,—to quit any thing but 
what he had quitted himself, or venture on any other bottom but what he him- 
self had ventured his immortal soul upon. Aha : 

(“ Those I counted loss for Christ.” The word nua signifies loss incurred 
in trade, and more especially that loss which is sustained at sea in a storm 
when goods are thrown overboard for the sake of saving the passengers and 
the ship. The term, thus understood, gives a beautiful sense to the passage: 
saith the apostle, In making the voyage of life for the purpose of gaining salva- 
tion, I proposed to purchase it with my circumcision, and my care in observing 
the ritual precepts of the law, and I put a great value upon those things on 
account of the gain or advantage I was to make of them. But when I became 
a Christian I willingly threw them all overboard, as of no value in obtaining 
salvation; and this I did for the sake of gaining salvation through faith in 
Christ, my only Saviour.] 

Yea doubtless, and I countall things but loss for the excellency of the know- 
ledge of Christ my Lord,” &c., ver. 8. Here the apostle explains himself :— 

Ist. He tells us what it was he was ambitious of, and reached after. It was 
“the knowledge of Christ Jesus his Lord ;” a believing, experimental acquaint- 
ance with Christ as Lord, not a mere notional and speculative, but a practical 
and efficacious, knowledge of him. So knowledge is sometimes put for faith. 
By his knowledge, or the knowledge of him, “shall my righteous servant 
justify many,” Jsa. lili. 11; and it is the excellency of knowledge. ‘There 


is an abundant and transcendent excellence in the doctrine of Christ, or the | 


Christian religion, above all the knowledge of nature, and improvements of 
human wisdom; for it is suited to the case of fallen sinners, and furnishes them 
with all they need, and all they can desire and hope for, with all saving wisdom 
and saving grace. Ay . 

2nd. He ahews how he had quitted his privileges as a Jew and a Pharisee. 
“Yea doubtless;” his expression rises with a holy triumph and elevation, 
&AG judy ovv ve kai. There are five particles in the original; But indeed even 
also do I count all things but loss.” He had spoken before of those things his 
Jewish privileges; here he speaks of all things, all worldly enjoyments, an 
mere outward privileges whatsoever, things of a like kind, or any other kind 
which could stand in competition with parr iey for the throne in his heart, or 
85 
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pretend to merit and desert. There he had said he did count th but loss; 
but it might be asked, Did he continue still in the wali mind? did ha nat rapent 
his renouncing them? No; now he speaks in the present tense, “ Yea doubt- 
less, and I do count them but loss.” But it may be said, It is easy to say so; 
but what would he do when he came to the trial? Why, he tells us that he had 
himself practised according to this estimate of the case; “For whom I have 
suffered the loss of all things.” He had quitted all his honours and advan- 
tages as a Jew anda Pharisee, and submitted to all the disgrace and suffering 
which attended the profession and preaching of the Gospel. When he em- 
barked in the bottom of the Christian religion he ventured all in it, and suffered 
the loss of all, for the privileges of a Christian. Nay, he not only counted 
them loss, but dung, cxifada, offals thrown to dogs; they are not only less 
valuable than Christ, but in the highest degree contemptible when they come 
in competition with him, - Note, The New Testament never speaks of savings 
grace in any terms of diminution, but on the contrary represents it as the fruits 
of the Divine Spirit, and the image of God in the soul of man, as a Divine 
nature, and the seed of God; and faith is called precious faith, and meekness 
is in the “sight of God of great price,” 1 Pet. iii. 4; 2 Pet. i. 1, &c. 

9 And be found in him, not having mine own 
righteousness, which is of the law, but that which is 
through the faith of Christ, the righteousness which 
is of God by faith: 10 That I may know him, and 
the power of his resurrection, and the fellowship 
of his sufferings, being made conformable unto his 
death; 11 If by any means I might attain unto the 
resurrection of the dead. 12 Not as though I had 
already attained, either were already perfect: but I 
follow after, if that I may apprehend that for which 
also I am apprehended of Christ Jesus. 13 Bre- 
thren, I count not myself to have apprehended: but 
this one thing J do, forgetting those things which 
are behind, and reaching forth unto those things 
which are before, 14 I press toward the mark 
for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus. 


We have.heard what the apostle renounced; let us now see what he laid hold 


on, and resolved to cleave to, and that was, 1. Christ; and, 2. Heaven. He had 
his heart on these two great peculiarities of the Christian religion. 
First. The apostle had his heart upon Christ as his righteousness. ‘This is 


illustrated in several instances. 

1. He desired to win Christ; and an unspeakable gainer he would reckon 
himself if he had but an interest in Christ and his righteousness, and he became 
his Lord and his Saviour. That l may win him, as the runner wins the prize, 
as the sailor makes the port he is bound for. ‘The expression intimates that 
we have need to strive for him, and reach after him; and that all is little enough 
to win him. 

2. That he might “be found in him,” ver. 9; as the manslayer was found in 
the city of refuge, where he was safe from the avenger of blood, Num. xxxv. 25. 
Or it alludes to a judicial appearance; So we are to be “‘found of our judge 
in peace,” 2 Pet. iii. 14. We are undone without a righteousness wherein to 
appear before God, for we are guilty. There is a righteousness provided for 
us in Jesus Christ, and it is a complete and perfect righteousness; none can 
have interest or benefit by it but those who come off from confidence in them- 
selves, and are brought heartily to believe in him. ‘“‘ Not having my own 
righteousness which is of the law;” that is, not thinking that my outward 
observances and good deeds are able to atone for my bad ones, or that by 
setting the one over against the other I can come to balance accounts with 
God. No, the righteousness which [ depend upon is that “ which is through 
the faith of Christ;” not a legal, but evangelical righteousness; “ The right- 
eousness which is of God by faith;” that is, ordained and appointed of God. 
The Lord Jesus Christ is “the Lord our righteousness,” Jsa. xlv. 24. Had he 
not been God he could not have been our righteousness; the transcendent 
excellence of the Divine nature put such a value upon, and such a virtue into, 
his sufferings, that they became sufficient to satisfy for the sins of the world, 
and to bring in a righteousness which will be effectual to all who believe. 
And faith is the ordained means of actual interest and saving benefit in all the 
purchase of his blood. It is “by faith in his blood,” Rom. iii, 25. [And be 
found in him.” Christians by being baptized into Christ have “ put on” Christ, 
Gal. iii. 27; so that to God, now looking at them, there appears nothing but 
Christ. They are as it were covered all over with him, as a man is with the 
clothes he has put on.] 

3. That he might know Christ; ver. 10, * That I may know him, and the 
power of his resurrection, and the fellowship of his sufferings.” Faith is ealled 
knowledge, Zsa. liii. 11. knowing him here is believing in him; it is an experi- 
mental knowledge of “the power of his resurrection, and fellowship of his 
suffering,” or feeling the transforming efficacy and virtue of them. Observe, 
The apostle was as ambitious of being sanctified as he was of being justified. 
He was as desirous to know the power of Christ’s death and resurrection 
killing sin in him, and raising him up to newness of life, as he was to receive 
the benefit of Christ’s death and resurrection in his justification. 

4. That he might be conformable unto him, and that also is meant of his 
sanctification. We are then made conformable to his death when we die to 
sin, as Christ died for sin; when we are crucified with Christ, the flesh and 
affections of it mortified, and the world is crucified to us, and we to the world, 
by the virtue of the cross of Christ, this is our conformity to his death. 

[Many understand the apostle to mean, by a “fellowship in Christ’s suffer- 
ings,” his willingness to undergo his portion of suffering for Christ’s sake, 
as a member of his mystical body, (see Col. i. 24;) and a“ being made conform- 
able to his death,” an experiencing of a similar violent and bloody death, if 
called to it. The expressions thus appear very consistent with the rest of the 
allegory, and represent his readiness to submit to any difficulties that might 
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attend him in his voyage, in order to gain the desired haven, Rom. viii. 17; 
2 Tam, i. 11, 12-1 : : E es 

Secondly. The apostle had his heart upon heaven as his happiness ; If by 
any means I might attain to the resurrection of the dead,” ver. 11. The happi- 
ness of heaven is here called “the resurrection of the dead,” because though 
the souls of the faithful when they depart are immediately with Christ, yet 
their happiness will not be complete till the general resurrection of the dead 
at the last day, when soul and body shall be glorified together. Avacracis some- 
times signifies the future state. This the apostle had his eye upon, this he 
would attain. There will be a resurrection of the unjust, who shall arise to 
shame and everlasting contempt, and our care must be to escape that; but the 
joyful and glorious resurrection of saints is called “the resurrection,” kav’ 
éfoxhv, because it is in virtue of Christ’s resurrection, as their head and first 
fruits; whereas the wicked shall rise only by the power of Christ, as their 
judge. To the saints it will be indeed a resurrection; that is, areturn to bliss, 
and life,and glory; but the resurrection of the wicked is a rising from the 
grave, but a return to a second death. It is called “the resurrection of the 
just,” and “ the resurrection of life,” Jno. v. 29; and they are ‘‘ counted worthy 
to obtain that world, and the resurrection from the dead,” Zw. xx. 35. This 
joyful resurrection the apostle pressed towards. He was willing to do any 
thing, suffer any thing, that he might attain that resurrection. The hope and 
prospect of it carried him with so much courage and constancy through all the 
difficulties he met with in his work. Observe, 1. He speaks as if they were in 
danger of missing it, and coming short of it. A holy fear of coming short is an 
excellent means of perseverance. 2, His care to be found in Christ was in 
order to his attaining the resurrection of the dead. Paul himself did not hope 
to attain it through his own merit and righteousness, but through the merit and 
righteousness of Jesus Christ. Let me be found in Christ, that I may attain 
the resurrection of the dead; that is, found a believer in him, and interested in 
him by faith. He looks upon himself to be in a state of imperfection and trial. 
** Not as though I had already attained, either were already perfect,” ver. 12. 

[The apostle now passes from one metaphor to another, as is usual in the 
most correct writers; namely, from that of a voyager to that ofa racer. The 
former had concluded with his arriving in any way at the resurrection, namely, 
“of the just,” Zu. xx. 35, as a desired haven, which the resurrection of the 
unjust will not be. Here he speaks of himself as an athletic in the Grecian 
exercises, who was yet in the conflict, not having gained the victory, and ‘‘ ob- 
tained” the prize which was the reward of it, but pressing on in the prescribed 
course, 2 Tim. ii. 5, with all his powers on the full stretch, neglecting things 
behind, as men do which they have passed, and looking only to examples before 
them to quicken their speed, and especially to the glittering prize on the 
distant goal. Thus the heathen poet,‘ When they drive their chariots in a 
race, the rider of the chariot presseth to overtake those horses that are before 
his, but continues, and never looks after him that is behind, and outrun by him,’ 
Afor. lib. i, Sat. 1.) 

Observe, The best men in the world will readily own their imperfection in 
the present state. We have not yet attained, are not already perfect: there is 
still much wanting in all our duties, and graces, and comforts. If Paul had 
not attained to perfection, who had reached to so high a pitch of holiness, 
much Jess have we. Again, “Brethren, I count not myself to have appre- 
hended,” ver. 13. Od Aoyitona, 1 make this judgment of the case; I thus reason 
with myself. Observe, hey who think they have grace enough, itis a sign 
they have little enough, and that they have none at all; because wherever 
there is true grace there is a desire of more grace, and a pressing towards the 
perfection of grace. Observe here, ; 

1. What the apostle’s actings were under this conviction. Considering that 
he had not already attained, and had not apprehended, he pressed forward; “I 
follow after,” ver. 12; dxw, 1 pursue with vigour, as one following after the 
game; I endeavour to get more grace, and do more good, and never think I 
have done enough; “If that I may apprehend that for which also Lam appre- 
hended of Christ Jesus.” Observe, Ist. From whence our grace comes, From 
our being apprehended of Christ Jesus. It is not our laying hold of Christ 
first, but his laying hold of us, which is our happiness and salvation; “ We 
love him, because he first loved us,” 1 Jno. iv. 19. Nor our keeping hold of 
Christ, but his keeping hold of us, which is our safety. Weare “kept by his 
mighty power through faith unto salvation,” 1 Pet. i.5. Observe, 2nd. What 
the happiness of heaven is; it is “to apprehend that for which we are appre- 
hended of Christ.” When Christ laid hold of us it was to bring us to heaven; 
and to apprehend that for which he apprehended us is to attain the perfection 
of our bliss. He adds farther, ver. 13, “This one thing I do,” this was his 
great care and concern, “ forgetting those things which are behind, and 
reaching forth to those things which are before.” ‘There is a sinful forgetting 
of past sins and past mercies, which ought to be remembered for the exercise 
of constant repentance and thankfulness to God. But he forgot the things 
which are behind, so as not to be content with present measures of grace. He 
was still for having more and more; so he reached forth, érexrewduevos, — 
‘stretched’ himself forwards, bearing towards his point,—expressions of a 
yellement concern. 

2. The apostle’s aim in these actings; “I press towards the mark for the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus,” ver. 14. He pressed towards 
the mark. As he who runs a race never takes up short of the end, but is still 
making forward as fast as he can, 80 they who have heaven in their eye must 
still be pressing forward to it in holy desires and hopes, and constant endea- 
vours and preparations. ‘he fitter we grow for heaven the faster we must 
press towards it. Heaven is called here the mark, because it is that which 
every good Christian hath in his eye, as the archer has his eye fixed upon the 
mark he designs to hit. “ For the prize of the high calling.” Observe, That a 
Christian’s calling is a high calling; it is from heaven as its original, and it is 
to heaven in its tendency. Heaven is “ the prize of the high ealling,” 76 rates, 
the prize we fight for, and run for, and wrestle for; what we aim at in all we 
do, and will reward all our pains. It is of great use in the Christian course to 
keep our eye upon heaven. ‘This is proper to give us measures in all our 
service, and to quicken us every step we take; and it is of God,—from him we 
are to expect it, (“ Eternal life is the gift of God,” Rom. vi. 23;) but it is in 
Christ Jesus, through his hand it must come to us, as it is procured for us by 
him. ‘There is no getting to heaven as our home but by Christ as our way. 


15 Let us therefore, as many as be perfect, be 
tlus minded: and if in any thing ye be otherwise 
minded, God shall reveal even this unto you. 16 
Nevertheless, whereto we have already attained, let 
us walk by the same rule, let us mind the same 


thing. 
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The apostle having proposed himself as an example, he urges the Philippians 
to follow it. Let the same mind be in us which was in blessed Paul. Wesee 
here how he was minded; let us be like-minded, and set our hearts upon Christ 
and heaven, as he did. 

First. He shews that this was the thing wherein all good Christians were 
agreed, to make Christ all in all, and set their hearts upon another world, 
This is that “ whereto we have already attained.” However good Christians 
may differ in their sentiments about other things, this is what they are agreed 
in, that Christ is a Christian’s all—that to win Christ, and to be found in him, 
is our happiness both here and hereafter; and therefore, “let us walk by the 
same rule,” and “mind the same thing.” Having made Christ our all to us, to 
us to live must be Christ. Let us agree to press towards the mark, and make 
heaven our end. 

Secondly. That this is a good reason why Christians who differ in lesser 
matters should yet bear with one another, because they are agreed in the main 
matter. “If in any thing you be otherwise minded.” If you differ from one 
another, and are not of the same judgments as to meats, and days, and other 
matters of the Jewish law, yet you must not judge one another, while you all 
meet now in Christ as your centre, and hope to meet shortly in heaven as your 
home. As for other matters of difference lay no great stress upon them, “ God 
shall reveal even this unto you.” Whatever it is wherein you differ you must 
wait till God give you a better understanding, which he will do in his due 
time. In the mean time, as far as we have attained, we must go together in 
the ways of God, join together in all the great things in which we are agreed, 
and wait for farther light in the lesser things wherein we differ. 

(Thirdly. That those who were “ perfect,” or proficients in Christian know- 
ledge and experience, should pursue the same course with himself, assuring 
them that while so engaged, namely, intent on making farther progress in the 
Divine life, according to gospel rules and precepts, clearer light would come to 
them on other and doubtful matters. Note, Obedience is the best path to 
knowledge; “ If any man will do his will he shall know of the doctrine whether 
it be of God:” see Mat. xxv. 22, 23.] 


17 Brethren, be followers together of me, and 
mark them which walk so as ye have us for an en- 
sample. 18 (For many walk, of whom I have told 
you often, and now tell you even weeping, that they 
are the enemies of the cross of Christ: 19 Whose 
end is destruction, whose God is their belly, and 
whose glory is in their shame, who mind earthly 
things.) 20 For our conversation is in heaven; 
from whence also we look for the Saviour, the Lord 
Jesus Christ: 21 Who shall change our vile body, 
that it may be fashioned like unto his glorious body, 
according to the working whereby he is able even to 
subdue all things unto himself. 


Tle closes the chapter with warnings and exhortations. 

First. He warns them against following the examples of seducers and eyil 
teachers; ver. 18, 19,“ Many walk, of whom I have told you often, and now 
tell you weeping, that they are the enemies of the cross of Christ.” Observe, 
There are many called by Christ’s name who yet are enemies to Christ’s cross, 
and the design and intention of it. Their walk is a surer evidence what they 
are than their profession; ‘ By their fruits you shall know them,” Mat. vii. 20. 
The apostle warns people against such, | 1st. Very frequently; “I haye told 
you often.” We so little heed the warnings given us that we have need to 
have them repeated; “‘l'o write the same things is safe,” ver. 1. 2nd. Feel- 
ingly and affectionately; “1 now tell you weeping.” Paul was upon proper 
occasions a weeping preacher, as Jeremiah was a weeping prophet. Observe, 
That an old sermon may be preached with new affections; what we say often 
we may say again, if we say it affectionately, and are ourselves under the power 
of it. He gives us the characters of those who were the enemies of the cross 
of Christ. ee! i 

[By “enemies to the cross of Christ” he means particularly to the doctrine 
of the cross, or of salvation by a simple and entire dependence on his vicarious 
sufferings and merits, which they sought to subvert and render useless by 
directing the attention of believers to the ceremonial law of Moses, and so 
weakening and dividing their trust in Christ as to render it nugatory, 
Gal. ii. 16—21. 

1. ** Whose boa is their belly;” that is, they mind nothing but their sensual 
appetites. A wretched idol it is, and a scandal for any, but especially for 
Christians, to sacrifice the favour of God, the peace of their conscience, and 
their eternal happiness to it. Gluttons and drunkards make a god of their 
belly, and all their care is to please it, and make provision forit. The same 
observance which good people give to God epicures give to their appetites. 
Of such he says, “They serve not the Lord Jesus Christ, but their own bellies,” 
Rom. xvi, 18. 

2. They “ glory in their shame.” They not only sin but brag of it, and glory 
in that which they ought to be ashamed of. Sin is the sinner’s shame, espe~ 
cially when it is gloried in. ‘They value themselves for what is their blemish 
and reproach. r a iN C 

3. They “mind earthly things.” Christ came by his cross “ to crucify the 
world to us, and us to the world;” and they who mind earthly things act 
directly contrary to the cross of Christ, and this great design of it. They 
relish earthly things, and have no relish of the things which are spiritual and 
heavenly; they set their hearts and affections on earthly things; they love 
them, and even dote upon them, and have a confidence and complacency in 
them. He gives them this character to shew how absurd it would be for 
Christians to follow the example of such, or be led away by them. And to 
deter us all from it he reads their doom. : 

[These “earthly things” include the ceremonies and observances of the 
Jewish law, about which they were so much concerned, and in which they 
gloried; but which were in truth their shame, as it shewed them to be in reality 
ignorant of, and inattentive to, those spiritual and heavenly things which the 
Gospel of Christ brought before them, and which as far exceeded the former, 
that were but an administration of them, as the soul the body, or the substance 
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its shadow. Farther, this glorying was their shame, as it took them off from 
the true ground of dependence for salvation with God, and the glorious future 
inheritance of the saints, namely, the sacrifice of Christ, to remain resting for 


their dignity and happiness on what, in comparison of those, “‘ were weak and 


beggarly elements,” Gal. vi. 14, 15.] 


4. “ Whose end is destruction.” Their way seems pleasant, but death and _ 


hell are at the end of it. “ What fruit had you then in those things whereof 
you are now ashamed? for the end of those things is death,” Rom. vi. 21. It is 
dangerous following them, though it is going down the stream; for if we 
choose their way we have reason to fear their end. 
total destruction of the Jewish nation. 

{Has he not here an eye to what he had said before of these men, ch. i. 28? 
They accounted Christians, for forsaking these ceremonies, and resting solely 


in Christ, to be in danger of destruction; but for endeavouring to wear them || 


off from this, and neglecting it themselves, they would meet with that very 
destruction to which they doomed the sincere Philippians. It is a dreadful 
pine x oppose directly or indirectly the doctrine of salvation by Christ 
alone. 

Secondly. He proposeth himself and his brethren for an example, in opposi- 
tion to these evil examples. “ Brethren, be followers together of me, and mark 
them who walk, as you have us for an example,” ver. 17. Mark them out for 

our pattern. He explains himself, ver. 20, by their regard to Christ and 

eaven; “For our conversation is in heaven.” Observe, Good Christians, 
even while they are here on earth, have their conversation in heaven. ‘Their 
citizenship is there, roA‘revjia; as if he had said, We stand related to that world, 
and are citizens of the New Jerusalem. This world is not our home, but that 
is. ‘There our greatest privileges and concerns lie. And because our citizen- 
ship is there, our conversation is there; being related to that world we keep 
up a correspondence with it. The life of a Christian is in heaven, where his 
Head is, and his home is, and where he hopes to be shortly. He “sets his 
heed upon things above;” and where his heart is there will his conversa- 
tion be. 

(Thus Augustine views the saints as the civitas Dei, which ‘in terris pere- 
grina, in celo fundata est.’ Such also is the view which one of the early 
fathers takes, in the following beautiful description,— Christians are not sepa- 


rated from others by country, by language, or by customs. They are confined | 


to no particular cities, use no particularities of speech, adopt no singularity of 
life. welling in their cities, as every man’s lot is cast, following the customs 
of each country in dress, and diet, and manner of life, they yet display the 
wonderful nature of their peculiar polity. They dwell in their own country 
but as sojourners; they abide on earth, but they are citizens of heaven. Ina 
word, they are in the world what the soul isin the body. The soul is diffused 
through all the members of the body, and Christians through the cities of 
the earth. But the soul, though dwelling in the body, is not of the body; 
and Christians dwelling in the world are not of the world.’ The epistle 
which contains the Acts of Polycarp’s Martyrdom is addressed from ‘the 
church of God which sojourns at Smyrna, to that which sojourns at Philippi, 
and in all places whither the holy catholic church sojourns throughout the 
world. 

The alee op had pressed them to follow him and other ministers of Christ. 
Why, might they say, you are a company of poor, despised, persecuted people, 
who make no figure, and pretend to no advantages in the world; who will 
follow yon? Nay, saith he, but our conversation is in heaven. We have a 
near relation and a great pretension to the other world; and are not so mean 
and despicable as we are represented. It is good having fellowship with those 
who have fellowship with Christ, and conversation with those whose conversa- 
tion is in heaven. ‘ 

1. Because we look for the Saviour from thence; ver. 20, ‘From whence 
also we look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ.” He is not here, he is 
ascended, he is “entered within the veil” for us; and we expect his second 
coming from thence to gather in all the citizens of that New Jerusalem to 
himself. 

2. Because at the second coming of Christ we expect to be happy and glori- 
fied there. There is good reason to have our conversation in heaven, not only 
because Christ is now there, but because we hope to be there shortly. “ Who 
shall change our vile bodies, that they may be fashioned like unto his glorious 
body,” ver. 21. There is a glory reserved for the bodies of the saints, which 
they will be instated in at the resurrection. The body is now at the best a vile 
body, 76 c®pa tis tamevmcews juov,— the body of our humiliation;’ it hath its 
rise and original from the earth, it is supported out of the earth, and is subject 
to many diseases, and to death at last. Besides, it is often the occasion and 
instrument of much sin, which is called “the body of this death,” Rom. vii. 24. 
Or, it may be understood of its vileness when it lies in the grave. At the resur- 
rection it will be found a vile body, resolved to rottenness and dust, “the dust 
will return to the earth as it was,” Heel. xii. 7; but it will be made a glorious 
body, and not only raised again to life, but raised to great advantage. Observe, 
Ist. The sample of this change, and that is the glorious body of Christ, who, 
when he was transfigured upon the mount, “his face did shine as the sun, and 
his raiment was white as the light,” Mat. xvii. 2. He went to heaven clothed 
with a body, that he might take possession of the inheritance of our nature, and 
be not only the “firstborn from the dead,” but the “ firstborn of the children of 
the resurrection.” We shall be “conformed to the image of his Son, that he 
might be the firstborn among many brethren,” Ztom. viii. 29. Observe, 2nd. The 
power by which this change will be wrought. “ According to the working 
whereby he is able even to subdue all things unto himself.” There is an efficacy 
of power, an exceeding greatness of power, and the “ working of mighty power,” 
Eph.i.19. It is matter of comfort to us that he can “subdue all things to him- 
self,” and sooner or later will bring over all into his interest. And the resur- 
rection will be wrought by this power: “I will raise him up at the last day,” 
Jno. vi. 44. Let this confirm our faith of the resurrection, that we not only have 
the Scriptures, which assure us it shall be, but we know the power of God, 
which can effect it, Mat. xxii. 29. As Christ’s resurrection was a glorious 
instance of the Divine power, and therefore “he is declared to be Son of God 
with power, by the resurrection from the dead,” Rom. i. 4, so will our resurrection 
be; and his resurrection is a standing evidence as well as pattern of ours. 
And then all the enemies of the Redeemer’s kingdom will be completely con- 
quered; not only “he who had the power of death,” that is, the devi , Heb. ii. 14, 
but the “last enemy shall be destroyed,” that is, death, 1 Cor. xy. 26. “ Death 
will be swallowed up in victory,” ver. 54. 


CHAPTER IY. 


Exhortations to several Christian duties, as stedfastness, unanimity, joy, &c., ver, I—9. 


‘The apostle’s grateful } : 
craton of his own content, and desire of their good, ver, 10—19, 


the epistle with praise, salutations, and eo ae ver, 20—28, 
00 


acknowledgments of the Philippians’ kindness to him, with | 
He concludes | 


Perhaps he alludes to the || 
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the Lord alway: and again I say, Rejoice. 
your moderation be known unto all men. The Lord 
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fy stand fast in the Lord, my 
We dearly beloved. 2 I beseech 
7 \j), Euodias, and beseech Syn- 
YA tyche, that they be of the 
/42 same mind in the Lord. 3 
‘ G And I intreat thee also, true 
= * yokefellow, help those wo- 
men which laboured with me in the gospel, with 
Clement also, and with other my fellowlabourers, 
whose names are in the book of life. 4 Rejoice in 


5 Let 


is at hand. 6 Be careful for nothing; but in ever 


thing by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving 
let your requests be made known unto God. 7 And 
the peace of God, which passeth all understanding, 
shall keep your hearts and minds through Christ 
Jesus. 8 Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
ave just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report; if there be any virtue, and if there be any 


praise, think on these things. 9 Those things, which 


ye have both learned, and received, and heard, and 
seen in me, do: and the God of peace shall be with 


ou. 


The apostle begins the chapter with exhortations to divers Christian duties: 

First. ‘lo stedfastness in our Christian profession, ver. 1. It is inferred from 
the close of the foregoing chapter, “Therefore stand fast,” &c. Seeing our 
conversation is in heaven, and we look for the Saviour to come from thence, 
and fetch us thither, therefore let us stand fast. Note, The believing hope and 
prospect of eternal life should engage us to be steady, and even, and constant 
in our Christian course. Observe here. 

Ist. The compellations are very endearing. “My brethren dearly beloved, 
and longed for, my joy and crown;” and again, “ My dearly beloved.” Thus he 
expresses the pleasure he took in them, the kindness he had for them, to convey 
his exhortations to them with so much the greater advantage. He looked upon 
them as his brethren, though he was a great apostle; ‘“‘ All we are brethren.” 
There is difference of gifts, graces, and attainments, yet being renewed by the 
same spirit, after the same image, we are brethren; as the children of the same 
parents, though of different ages, statures, and complexions. Being brethren, 
First. He loved them, and loved them dearly. ‘ Dearly beloved;” and again, 
““My dearly beloved.” Warm affections become ministers and Christians to- 
wards one another. Brotherly love must always go along with the brotherly 
relation. Secondly. He loved them, and longed for them; longed to see them, 
and hear from them; longed for their welfare, and was earnestly desirous of it. 
“T long after you all in the bowels of Jesus Christ,” ch. i. 8. Thirdly. He loved 
them, and rejoiced in them. They were his joy; he had no greater joy than to 
hear of their spiritual health and prosperity. “I rejoiced greatly that I found 
of thy children walking in the truth,” 2 Jno. 4; 3 Jno.4. ourthly. He loved 
them, and gloried in them. They were his crown as well as his joy. Never was 
proud ambitious man more pleased with the ensigns of honour than Paul was 
with the evidences of the sincerity of their faith and obedience, All this is to 
prepare his way to greater regard. 

2nd. The exhortation itself. “So stand fast in the Lord.” Being in Christ, 
they must stand fast in him, that is, even and steady in their walk with him, 
and close and constant unto the end. Or, to “stand fast in the Lord” is to 
stand fast in his strength, and by his grace; not trusting in ourselves, and dis- 
claiming any sufficiency of our own. We must be “strong in the Lord, and in 
the power of his might,” #’ph. vi. 10. So stand fast, so as you have done 
hitherto; stand fast unto the end, so as you are my beloved, and my joy, and 
crown; so stand fast, as those in whose welfare and perseverance I am so 
nearly interested and concerned. 

Secondly. He exhorts them to unanimity and mutual assistance; ver. 2, 3, “I 
beseech Rucdias and Syntyche, that they be of the same mind in the Lord.” 
This is directed to some particular persons. Sometimes there is need of apply- 
ing the general precepts of the Gospel to particular persons and cases. Euodias 
and Syntyche it seems were at variance, either one with the other or with the 
church; either upon a civil account,—it may be they were engaged in a lawsuit, 
—or upon a religious account, it may be they were of different opinions and 
sentiments. Pray, saith he, desire them from me to be of “the same mind in 
the Lord;” that is, that they will keep the peace, and live in love; be of the 
same mind one with another, not thwarting and contradicting; and that they 
be of the same mind with the rest of the church, not acting in opposition to 
them. Then he exhorts to mutual assistance, ver. 3, and that he directs to par- 
ticular persons. “I entreat thee also, true yoke-fellow.” ho this person 
was he calls * true yoke-fellow” is uncertain. Some think Epaphroditus, who 
is supposed to be one of the pastors of the church of the Philippians. Others 
think it was some eminent good woman, perhaps Paul's wife, because he exhorts 
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his yoke-fellow to help the women which laboured with him, Whoever was the 
yoke-fellow with the apostle, must be a yoke-fellow too with his friends. It 
seems there were women who laboured with Paul in the Gospel; not in the 
public ministry, for the apostle expressly forbids that, 1 Z%m. ii. 12, * I suffer not 
a woman to teach;” but by entertaining the ministers, visiting the sick, in- 
structing the ignorant, convincing the erroneous. Thus women may be helpful 
to ministers in the work of the Gospel. Now, says the apostle, do thou help 
them. ‘They who help others should be helped themselves when there is occa- 
sion. Help them, that is, join with them, strengthen their hands, encourage 
them in their difficulties. 

(‘This ‘ true yoke-fellow” is generally supposed to have been the husband of 
one of these women, the word being in the masculine, and probably an officer 
in the church. He was to help them to come to an agreement, (who so fit to 
advise and counsel for that purpose,) either in co-operating with the church in 
the same work of Christian zeal as heretofore, or of opposition to Judaizing 
teachers. Observe, Men of standing in the church must interfere to prevent 
differences from impeding Christian affection and co-operation, as the strong 
ought to help the weak, that they may be kept from falling, and made to “ stand 
fast in the Lord.”} 

“ With Clement also, and other my fellow-labourers.” Paul had a kindness 
for all his fellow-labourers; and as he had found the benefit of their assistance, 
he concluded how comfortable it would be to them to have the assistance of 
others. Of his fellow-labourers he saith, “ Whose names are in the book of 
life;” that is, either they were chosen of God from all eternity, or registered 
and enrolled in the corporation and society to which the privilege of eternal 
life belongs, alluding to the custom among the Jews and Gentiles of register- 
ing the inhabitants or the freemen of acity. So we read of their ‘names being 
written in heaven,” Zu. x. 20; and “not blotting his name out of the book of 
life,’ Rev. iii. 5; and of “them who are written in ‘the Lamb’s book of life,” 
Rev. xxi. 27. Observe, There is a book of life; there are names in that book, 
and not characters and conditions only. We cannot search into that book, or 
know whose names are written there, but we may in a Judgment of charity 
conclude, that they who labour in the Gospel, and are faithful to the interest 
of Christ and souls, have their names in the book of life. 

{Does not the “ book of life” refer here to the custom of enrolling the names 
of citizens who have conducted themselves well, with some mark of distinction 
aud emphasis affixed to their names, as having to receive particular commenda- 
tion and honour in the future assembling of them for the purpose of reviewing 
their conduct ? All Christians have their names “ written in heaven,” but none 
with more distinct recognition than those that have been eminently pious and 
useful. Note, Co-operators with zealous and useful ministers will share in 
their recompense. ] 

Secondly. He exhorts to holy joy and delight in God. “ Rejoice in the Lord 
always, and again I say rejoice,” ver. 4. All our joy must terminate in God, 
and our thoughts of God must be delightful thoughts. ‘ Delight thyself in the 
Lord,” Ps. xxxvii. 4, and “in the multitude of our thoughts within us” (grievous 
and afflicting thoughts,) “his comforts delight our souls,” Ps, xciv. 19, and our 
“meditation of him is sweet,” Ps. civ. 34. Observe, It is our duty and privilege 
to rejoice in God, and to rejoice in him always, at all times, in all conditions, 
even when we suffer for him, or are afflicted by him. We must not think the 
worse of him or of his ways for the hardships we meet with in his service. 
There is enough in God to furnish us with matter of joy in the worst circeum- 
stance on earth. He had said it before, ch. iii. 1, “ Finally, my brethren, rejoice 
in the Lord.” Here he saith it again, * Rejoice in the Lord always, and again I 
say rejoice.” Joy in God is a duty of great consequence in the Christian life; 
and Christians need to be again and again called to it. If good men have nota 
continual feast, it is their own fault, 

{Joy is a duty at all times, to be moderated in a degree by circumstances that 
may shade it, when sorrow is allowable, (“If needs be ye are in heaviness 
through manifold temptations,”) but not to be wholly superseded. As the 
Christian’s cause for “joy in the Lord” is greater at all times than ever it can 
he for sorrow, such a preponderance of sorrow as excludes joy is asin. _ Note, 
The sun of spiritual joy must not cease to giveits light when covered with the 
darkest cloud, and to make it pierce through it.] 

Fourthly. Weare here exhorted to candour, and gentleness, and good temper 
towards our brethren. “Let your moderation be known to all men,” ver. 5, 
that is, in things indifferent do not run into extremes; avoid bigotry and ani- 
mosity, judge charitably concerning one another. ‘The word 76 émecxes signifies 
‘a good disposition towards other men;’ and this moderation is explained, 
Rom. xiv. Some understand it of patient bearing afflictions, or sober enjoy- 
ment of worldly good; and so it well agrees with the following verse. The 
reason is, “‘the Lord is at hand.” The consideration of our Master’s approach, 
and our final account, should keep us from smiting our fellow-servants, support 
us under present sufferings, and moderate our affections to outward good. He 
will take vengeance on your enemies, and reward your patience. 

[Both the parts of this verse shew that he considers them as in a state of 
persecution ; ‘‘ moderation” (meekness or gentleness, as the word properly 
imports,) being peculiarly suited to that state, and the “ Lord’s being at hand” 
a cogent motive to excite them to it. And as the adversaries against whom he 
particularly encourages them were the Jews or Judaizing teachers, the Lord’s 
being at hand may well enough be interpreted of the overthrow which the Lord 
would soon bring upon the Jews, and which by the destruction of the temple, 
and the abolition of the greatest part of the Jewish service, would in a manner 
put an end to their contest, as well as be an instance of vengeance on the viru- 
leut enemies of the Christian cause. ] 

Fifthly. Here is a caution against disquieting, perplexing care; ver. 16, “ Be 
careful for nothing ;” jndev pepuvare, the same expression with that, Mat. vi. 25, 
© Take no thought for your life;” that is, anxious care and distracting thought 
in the wants and difficulties of life. Observe, That it is the duty and interest 
of Christians to live without care. There is a care of diligence, which is our 
duty, and consists in a wise forecast and due concern; but there is a care of 
diffidence and distrust, which is our sin and folly, and which only perplexes 
and distracts the mind. ‘‘ Be careful for nothing,” so as by your care to distrust 
God, and unfit yourselves for his service. 

Sixthly. As a sovereign antidote against perplexing care, he recommends to 
us constant prayer. “ In every thing by prayer and supplication, with thanks- 
giving, let your requests be made known to God.” Observe, 1. We must not 
only keep up stated times for prayer, but we must pray upon every particular 
. emergency. “In every thing by prayer.” When any thing burthens our spirits, 

we mnust ease our minds by prayer; when our affairs are perplexed or dis- 
tressed, we must seek direction and support. 2. We must join thanksgiving with 
our prayers and supplications. We must not only seek supplies of good, but 
own receipts of mercy. Grateful acknowledgments of what we have argue a 
right disposition of mind, and are prevailing motives for farther blessings. 
3. Prayer is offering up our desires to God, or making them known to him. 
“ Let your requests be made known to God.” Not that God needs to be told 
either our wauts or desires, for he knows them better than we can tell him; 
but he will know them from us, and have us shew our regards and concern, 
express our value of the mercy, and acne of our dependence on him, 4, Lhe 
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effect of this will be “the peace of God keeping our hearts,” ver.7. “The 
peace of God,” that is, the comfortable sense of our reconciliation to God, and 
interest in his favour, and the hope of the heavenly blessedness and enjoyment 
of God hereafter, “which passeth all understanding,” is a greater good than 
can be sufficiently valued or duly expressed; “ It hath not entered into the heart 
of man,” 1 Cor. in. 9. This peace will “keep our hearts and minds through 
Christ Jesus,” that is, keep us from sinning under our troubles, and from 
sinking under them; keep us calm and sedate, without discomposure of passion, 
and with inward satisfaction. “Thou shalt keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed on thee,” Jsa. xxvi. 3. 

Seventhly. We are exhorted to get and keep a good name; a name for good 
things with God and good men. “ Whatsoever things are true and honest,” 
ver. 8. A regard to truth in our words and engagements, and to decency and 
becomingness in our behaviour, suitable to our circumstances and condition of 
life. “ Whatsoever things are just and pure,” agreeable to the rules of justice 
and righteousness in all our dealings with men, and without the impurity or 
mixture of sin. “ Whatsoever things are lovely and of good report,” that is, 
amiable, and will render us beloved, and will make us well spoken of, as well 
as well thought of, by others. “If there is any virtue, if there is any praise,” 
any thing really virtuous in any kind and worthy of commendation. Observe. 
1. The apostle would have the Christians learn any thing which was good of 
their heathen neighbours. “If there be any virtue, think of these things ;” 
imitate them in what is truly excellent among them, and let them not outdo 
you in any instance of goodness. We should not be ashamed to learn any good 
thing of bad men, or those who have not our advantages. 2. Virtue hath its 
praise, and will have. We should walk in all the ways of virtue, and abide 
therein; and then, whether our praise be of men or no, it will be of God, 
Rom. ii. 29. 

In these things he proposeth himself to them for an example; ver. 9, “ Those 
things which you have learned, and received, and heard, and seen in me, do.” 
Observe, Paul’s doctrine and life were of a piece. What they saw in him was 
the same thing with what they heard from him. He could propose himself as 
well as his doctrine to their imitation. It gives a great force to what we say to 
others when we can appeal to what they have seen in us. And this is the way 
to have the God of peace with us, to keep close to our duty to him. “The 
Lord is with us while we are with him.” 


10 But I rejoiced in the Lord greatly, that now 
at the last your care of me hath flourished again ; 
wherein ye were also careful, but ye lacked oppor- 
tunity. 11 Not that I speak in respect of want: 
for I have learned, in whatsoever state 1 am, there- 
with to be content. 12 I know both how to be 
abased, and I know how to abound: every where 
and in all things I am instructed both to be full 
and to be hungry, both to abound and to suffer 
need. 13 I can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me. 14 Notwithstanding ye have well 
done, that ye did communicate with my affliction. 
15 Now ye Philippians know also, that in the begin- 
ning of the gospel, when I departed from Macedonia, 
no church communicated with me as concerning 
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giving and receiving, but ye only. 16 For even in 
‘Thessalonica ye sent once and again unto my neces- 
sity. 
fruit that may abound to your account. 


17 Not because I desire a gift: but I desire | 
18 But I 


have all, and abound: Iam full, having received of © 
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Epaphroditus the things which were sent from you, 
an odour of a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, 
wellpleasing to God. 19 But my God shall supply 
all your need according to his riches in glory by 
Christ Jesus. 


In these verses we have the thankful grateful acknowledgment which the 
apostle makes of the kindness of the Philippians in sending him a present for 
his support, now he was a prisoner at Rome. And here, 

First. He takes oceasion from hence to acknowledge their former kindness to 
him, and to make mention of them, ver. 15,16. Paul had a grateful spirit ; for 
though what his friends did for him was nothing in comparison of what he 
deserved from them, and the obligations he had laid upon them, yet he speaks 
of their kindness as if it had been a piece of generous charity, when it was 
really far short of a just debt. If they had each of them contributed half their 
estates to him they had not given him too much, since they owed to him even 
their own souls; and yet, when they sent a small present to him, how kindly 
doth he take it, how thankfully doth he mention it, even in this epistle which 
was to be left upon record, and read in the churches through all ages! so that, 
wherever this epistle shall be read, there shall this which they did to Paul be 
told for a memorial of them. Surely never was present so well repaid. He 
minds them that “in the beginning of the Gospel no church communicated 
with him as to giving and receiving, but they only,” ver. 15. They not only 
maintained him comfortably while he was with them, but when he departed 
from Macedonia they sent tokens of their kindness after him, and this when no 
other church did so besides. None but they sent after him of their carnal 
things, in consideration of what they had reaped of his spiritual things. In 
works of charity we are ready to ask what other people do, but the church of 
the Philippians never considered that. It redounded so much the more to their 
honour that they were the only church who were thus just and generous. 
“Even in Thessalonica” (when he was departing from Macedonia) “ you sent 
once and again to my necessity,” ver. 16. Observe, 1. It was but little which 
they sent. They sent only to his necessity, just such things as he had need of ; 
perhaps it was according to their ability ; and he did not desire superfluities or 
dainties. 2. It is an excellent thing to see those to whom God has abounded in 
the gifts of his grace abounding in grateful returns to his people and ministers, 
according to their own ability and their necessity. ‘Ye sent once and again.” 
Many people make it an excuse for their charity, that they have given once; 
why should the charge come upon them again? But the Philippians ‘sent 
once and again;” they oftentimes relieved and refreshed him in his necessities. 
He makes this mention of their former kindness, not only in his own gratitude, 
but for their encouragement. 

[As what he says hereisa tacit reflection on the Thessalonians, so it heightens 
his commendation of the Philippians. It is therefore a precious reflection 
which Chrysostom makes upon this place, when he says, this is a great com- 
mendation of the Philippians, that when he resided in the metropolis (Thes- 
salonica) he should be supported by a little city (Philippi). That St. Paul 
was maintained at Thessalonica by his own labour, and not by their contribu- 
tions, appears from 1 Thes. ii. 5, 6—9; 2 Thes. iii. 7, 8, 9.] 

Secondly. He excuses their neglect of late. It seems for some time they 
had not sent to inquire after him, or sent him any present; but now at the 
last their care of him flourished again, ver. 10, like a tree in the spring which 
seemed all the winter to be quite dead. Now in conformity to the example of 
his great Master, instead of upbraiding them for their neglect, he makes an 
excuse for them: “ Wherein ye were also careful, but ye lacked opportunity.” 
How could they lack opportunity, if they had been resolved upon it? they 
might have sent a messenger on purpose ; but the apostle is willing to suppose 
in favour of them, that they would have done it, if a fair opportunity had 
offered. How contrary is this to the carriage of many to their friends, by 
whom neglects which really are excusable are resented very heinously ; when 
Paul excused that which he had reason enough to resent ? f 

Thirdly. He commends their present liberality. ‘“ Notwithstanding ye have 
well done that ye did communicate with my affliction,” ver. 14. It is a good 
work to succour and help a good minister in trouble. Here see what is the 
nature of true Christian sympathy ; not only to be concerned for our friends in 
their troubles, but to do what we can to help them. ‘They communicated with 
his affliction, in relieving him under it. He who saith, “ Be ye warmed, be ye 
filled, and giveth not those things they have need of, what doth it profit,” 
Jam. ii. 16. He rejoiced greatly in it, ver. 10; because it was an evidence of 
their affection to him, and the success of his ministry among them, When the 
fruit of their charity abounded towards the apostle, it appeared the fruit of his 
ministry abounded among them. 

[1 rejoiced in the Lord greatly.” He uses a very skilful way here of com- 
mending the generosity of his benefactors, wherein he signifies, not only that 
they had done their duty, but that the Lord had favoured him by stirring them 
up to it, and that they had given him much occasion of thankfulness to the 
Lord; which shews his pious disposition, who in such things took special notice 
of the Lord’s hand and kindness to him.] : x ' 

Fourthly. He takes care to obviate the ill use some might make of his taking 
so much notice of what was sent him. It did not proceed either from dis- 
content and distrust, ver. 11; or from covetousness and love of the world, ver. 12. 

1. It did not come from discontent or distrust of Providence. “Not that L 
speak in respect of want,” ver. 11; not in respect of any want he felt, or of any 
want he feared: as to the former he was content with the little he had, and 
that satisfied him; as to the latter he depended upon the providence of God to 
provide for him from day to day, and that satisfied him; so that he did not 
speak in respect of want any way. “For I have learned in whatsoever state 
Iam, therewith to be content.” We have here an account of Paul’s learning, 
not that which he got at the foot of Gamaliel, but that which he got at the 
feet of Christ. Hehad learned to be content; and that was a lesson he had as 
much need to learn as most men, considering the hardships and sufferings with 
which he was exercised. He was in bonds and imprisonments and necessities 
often; but in all he had learned to be content, that is, to bring his mind to his 
condition, and make the best of it. “I know both how to be abased, and I 
know how to abound,” ver. 12. This is a special act of grace, to accommodate 
ourselves to every condition of life, and carry an equal temper of mind through 
all the varieties of our state. Ist. T'o accommodate ourselves to an afflicted 
‘condition ; to know how to be abased, how to be hungry, how to suffer want, 
s0 as not to be overcome by the temptations of it, either to lose our comfort in 
‘God, or distrust his providence, or to take any indirect course for our own 
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supply. 2nd. To a prosperous condition to know how to abound, how to be 
full, so as not to be proud, or secure, or luxurious. And this is as harda lesson 
as the other; for the temptations of fulness and prosperity are not less than 
those of affliction and want. But how must we learn it? “I can do all things 
through Christ who strengtheneth me,” ver. 13. We have need of strength 
from Christ to enable us to perform not only those duties which are purely 
Christian, but even those which are the fruit of moral virtue. We need his 
strength to teach us to be content in every condition. The apostle had seemed 
to boast of himself and of his own strength, ‘I know how to be abased,” 
ver. 12; but here he transfers all the praise to Christ. What, do I talk of 
knowing how to be abased, and how to abound? it is only “through Christ who 
strengthens me,” that I can do it, not in my own strength. [Hence the fathers 
observe three things. 1. That the art of contentment requires much learning, 
exercise, and meditation. 2. That it is as difficult to learn how to be full as to 
be hungry; abundance having destroyed more than penury, and exposed them 
to more pernicious lusts. 3. That our proficiency in this, or any other virtue, 
is to be ascribed, not to ourselves, but to the Divine assistance.] So we are 
required to be “strong in the Lord, and in the power of his might,” Eph. vi. 10, 
and to be “strong in the grace which is in Christ Jesus,” 2 Tim. ii. 1; and we 
are “strengthened with might by his Spirit in the inner man,” ph. iii. 16. The 
word in the original is a participle of the present tense, év 7p tvduvayouvre pe Xpratw, 
and denotes a present and continued act, as if he had said, Through Christ who 
is strengthening me, and does continually strengthen me; it is by his constant 
and renewed strength I am enabled to act in every thing ; Ll wholly depend 
upon him for all my spiritual power. 

2. It did not_ come from covetousness, or an affection to worldly wealth. 
“Not because I desire a gift,” ver. 17; that is, ]welcome your kindness, not 
because it adds to my enjoyments, but because it adds to your account. He 
desired it not so much for his own sake, but theirs. “I desire fruit that may 
abound to your account;” that is, that you may be enabled to make such agood 
use of your worldly possessions that you may give an account of them with 
joy. It is not with any design to draw more from you, but to encourage you to 
such an exercise of beneficence as will meet with a glorious reward hereafter. 
For my part, saith he, “I have all, and abound,” ver. 18. What can a man 
desire more than enough? do not desirea gift for the gift’s sake, for, “I 
have all, and abound.” They sent him a small token, and he desired no more; 
he was not solicitous for a present superfluity, or a future supply: “I am full, 
having received from Epaphroditus the things which were sent trom you.” Note, 
A good man will soon have enough of this world; not only of living in it, but of 
receiving from it. A covetous worldling, if he has never so much, would still 
have more; but a heavenly Christian, though he hath little, hath enough. 

Fifthly. The apostle assures them that God did accept,and would recom- 
pense, their kindness to him. 

1. He did accept it; “It is an odour of a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, 
well-pleasing to God.” Not a sacrifice of atonement, for none makes atone- 
ment for sin but Christ; but a sacrifice of acknowledgment, and well-pleasing 
to God. It was more acceptable to God as it was the fruit of their grace, 
than it was to Paul as it was the supply of his want. “ With such sacrifice 
God is well pleased,” Heb. xiii. 16. 

2. He would recompense it; ‘*‘ But my God shall supply all your wants ac- 
cording to his riches in glory by Christ Jesus,” ver. 19. e doth as it were 
draw a bill upon the exchequer in heaven, and leaves it to God to make them 
amends for the kindness they had shewed him. He shall do it not only as 
your God, but as my God, who takes what is done to me as done to himself. 

ou supplied my needs, according to your poverty ; and he shall supply yours, 
according to his riches. But still it is by Chiat Jesus; through bim we have 
grace to do that which is good, and through him we must expect the reward 
of it; not of debt, but of grace; for the more we do for God, the more we are 
indebted to him, because we receive the more from him. 


20 Now unto God and our Father be glory for 
ever and ever. Amen. 21 Salute every saint in 
Christ Jesus. The brethren which are with me greet 
you. 22 All the saints salute you, chiefly they that 
are of Ceesar’s household. 23 The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen. 


The apostle concludes the epistle in these verses. 

First. With praises to God; ‘Now unto God and our Father be glory for 
ever and ever, Amen,” ver. 20, Observe, 1. That God is to be considered by 
us as our Father; “Now unto God and our Father.” It is a great condescen- 
sion and favour in God to own the relation of Father to sinners, and allow us 
to say to him. “ Our Father ;’ and it is a title peculiar to the gospel dispensa- 
tion: and it is a great privilege and encouragement to us to consider him as our 
Father, as one so nearly related, and who bears so tender an affection towards 
us. We should look upon God, under all our weakness and fears, not as a 
tyrant or an enemy, but as a Father, who is disposed to pity us, and help us. 
2. We must ascribe glory to God as a Father; the glory of his own excellence, 
and of all his mercy unto us. We must thankfully own the receipt of all from 
him, and give the praise of all to him. And our praise must be constant and 
perpetual; it must be‘ Glory forever andever.” | is ; 

Secondly. With salutations to his friends at Philippi. Salute every saint 
in Christ Jesus,” ver. 21; that is, give my hearty love to all the Christians in 
your parts. He desires remembrances not, only to the bishops and _ deacons, 
and the church in general, but to every particular saint. Paul had a kind affec- 
tion to all good Christians. J 

Thirdly. He sends salutations from those who were at Rome. “ The bre- 
thren who are with me salute you,” that is, the ministers and all the saints here 
send their affectionate remembrances to you. “ Chiefly they who are of Cesar’s 
household :” the Christian converts who belong to the emperor’s court. Ob- 
serve, 1. There were saints in Cesar’s household. Though Paul was impri- 
soned at Rome for preaching the Gospel, by the emperor’s command, yet 
there were some Christians in his own family. The Gospel early obtained 
among some of the rich and great. Perhaps the apostle fared the better, and 
received some favour by the means of his friends at court. 2. “ Chiefly they,” 
&e. Observe, That they being bred at court were more complaisant than the 
rest. See what an ornament to religion sanctified civility is. 

Fourthly, The apostolical benediction as usual. “The grace of our Lord 
Jesus be with you all, Amen;” that is, the free fayour and goodwill of Christ 
be your portion and happiness, 
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VARIOUS COSTUMES 


EXPOSITION 


OF THE EPISTLE OF 


ST. PAUL TO THE COLOSS tae 


WITH 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS* 


Cotossr was a considerable city of Phrygia, and probably not far from Laodicea and Hierapolis; we find these three mentioned together, ch. iv. 13. It is now 


buried in rnins, and the memory of it chiefly preserved in this epistle. 


The design of the epistle is to warn them of the danger of the Jewish zealots, who pressed 
the necessity of observing the ceremonial law, and to fortify them against the mixture of the Gentile philosophy with their Christian principles, 
a great satisfaction in their stedfastness and constancy, and encourages them to perseverance. 


He professes 
It was written about the same time with the epistles to the 


Ephesians and Philippians, A.D. 62, and in the same place, while he was now prisoner at Rome. He was not idle in his confinement, and the word of God was 


not bound. 


This epistle, like that to the Romans, was written to those whom he had never seen, nor had any personal acquaintance with. 


The church planted 


at Colosse was not by Paul’s ministry, but by the ministry of Epaphras, or Epaphroditus, an evangelist, one whom he delegated to preach the Gospel among the 
Gentiles; and yet, I. There was a flourishing church at Colosse, and one which was eminent and famous among the churches. One would have thought none 


should have come to be flourishing churches but they which Paul himself had planted; but here was a flourishing church planted by Epaphras. 


God is some- 


times pleased to make use of the ministry of those who are of less note, and lower gifts, for the doing great service to his church. God uses what hands he 
pleases, and is not tied to those of note, that the excellence of the power may appear to be of God, and not of men, 2 Cor. iv. 7. II. Though Paul had not the 
planting of this church, yet he did not therefore neglect it; nor, in writing his epistles, does he make any difference between that and other churches. The 
Colossians, who were converted by the ministry of Epaphras, were as dear to him, and he as much concerned for their welfare, as the Philippians, or any others 
who were converted by his ministry. ‘Thus he put an honour upon an inferior minister, and teaches us not to be selfish, nor think all that honour lost which goes 
beside ourselves. We see, in his example, not to think it a disparagement to us to water what others have planted, or build upon the foundation which others 
have laid: as he himself, as a wise master-builder, laid the foundation, and another builded thereon, 1 Cor. iii. 10. 

(III. The epistle was directed against the tenets and practices of certain false teachers among them. Who these were is a point not satisfactorily determined. 
It is most probable that they were partly superstitious Judaizing teachers, who diligently inculcated not only the Mosaic laws, but also the absurd notions of 


the Rabbins; and partly converts from Gentilism, who blended Platonic notions with the doctrines of the Gospel. 


It is well known that the Platonists 


entertained singular ideas concerning demons, whom they represented as carrying men’s prayers to God, and bringing back the blessings supplicated; and the 
doctrine of the Jews concerning angels was nearly the same. It appears from the epistle itself that these false teachers inculcated the worship of angels, 
together with abstinence from animal food, observance of Jewish festivals, mortification of the body by long fasting, and other superstitious rites of the same 
nature. The apostle waters with this epistle the plants of heavenly faith and love in the Colossians, to preserve them from being weakened and injured by these 
tares which the enemy had sown amongst them. Paul’s prison was a common receptacle out of which have issued those living springs which water and refresh — 
the city of God, and will furnish it to the end of the world with the streams it needs for its irrigation.—Z.] 
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The inscription as usual, ver.1, 2. His thanksgiving to God for what he had heard con- 
cerning them—their faith, love, and hope, ver. 3—8. He prays for their knowledge, 
fruitfulness, and strength, ver. 9—11; gives them an admirable summary of the 
Christian doctrine concerning the operation of the Spirit, the person of the Redeemer, 
the work of redemption, and the preaching of it in the Gospel, ver. 12—29, 


AUL, an apostle of Jesus 
“ Christ by the will of God, 


N\ \ and Timotheus our brother, 
SS 2 To the saints and faithful 


AN | 

\\] |S at Colosse: Grace be unto 
XQ 

| you, and peace, from God 


£2 


Theinscription of this epistle is much the 
same with the rest, only it is observable, 

First. That he calls himself “an apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God.” 
An apostle is a prime minister in the kingdom of Christ, immediately called by 
Christ, and extraordinarily qualified. Their work was peculiarly to plant the 
Christian church, and confirm the Christian doctrine. He attributes this not 
to his own merit, strength, or sufficiency, but to the free grace and goodwill 
of God. He thought himself engaged to do his utmost as an apostle, because 
he was made so by the will of God. Chee 

Secondly. He joins Timothy in commission with himself, which is another 
instance of his humility; and, though he elsewhere calls him his son, 2 Z%m. ii. 1, 
yet he here calls him his brother, which is an example to the elder and more 
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eminent ministers to look upon the younger and more obscureas their brethren, 
and to treat them accordingly with kindness and respect. 

Thirdly. He calls the Christians at Colosse “saints and faithful brethren in 
Christ.” As all good ministers, so all good Christians are brethren one to 
another, who stand in a near relation, and owe a mutual love. And towards 
God they must be saints, consecrated to his honour, and sanctified by his grace, 
bearing his image, and aiming at his glory. And in both these, as saints to 
God, and as brethren to one another, they must be faithful. Faithfulness runs 
through every character and relation of the Christian life, and is the crown and 
glory of them all. Z 

[Brethren in Christ.” Observe the superiority of this Christian brother- 
hood to natural consanguinity. This arises from a relation in common to one 
human parent, producing a family likeness and agreement, and a reciprocal 
affection and attachment; but that from a relation in common to one more 
than human,—Divine as well as human,—producing a Divine resemblance and 
agreement, and an affection, therefore, as superior to the other as the Spirit to 
the flesh, and the Divine to the human. When the true spirit of Christianity 
revives in the church, it will be seen in nothing more than in the union of sects 
in love. The difference between Christian and no Christian will be the great 
line of distinction and separation; that between Christian and Christian will, 
by the comparison, be lost sight of and vanish into insignificance. Happy the 
period when all Christians shall love one another as brethren in Christ a | 

Fourthly. The apostolical benediction is the same as usual. “ Grace be unto 
you, and peace from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.” He wishes 
them grace and peace, the free favour of God, and all the blessed fruits of 
it; all_kinds of spiritual blessings, and that “from God our Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ;” jointly from both, and distinctly from each, as in the 
former epistle. 


3 We give thanks to God and the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, praying always for you, 4 Since 
we heard of your faith in Christ Jesus, and of the 
love which ye have to all the saints, 5 For the hope 


* By the Rev. W. Harris, Additional Notes from Ferguson’s Commentary; and by Rey, Dr, Leifchild, London, marked Z, 
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which is laid up for you in heaven, whereof ye heard 
before in the word of the truth of the gospel; 6 
Which is come unto you, as 7 is in all the world; 
and bringeth forth fruit, as it doth also in you, since 
the day ye heard of it, and knew the grace of God 
in truth: 7 As ye also learned of Epaphras our 
dear fellowservant, who is for you a faithful minister 
of Christ; 8 Who also declared unto us your love 
in the Spirit. 


Here he proceeds to the body of the epistle, and begins, 

First. With thanksgiving to God for what he had heard concerning them. 
Though he had no personal acquaintance with them, and knew their state and 
character only by the reports of others, he gave thanks to God for them that 
they had embraced the Gospel of Christ, and given proofs of their fidelity to 
him. Obserye, In his prayers for them he gaye thanks for them. Thanksgiy- 
ing ought to be a part of every prayer; and whatever is the matter of our 
rejoicing, ought to be the matter of our thanksgiving. Observe, 

1. Whom he gives thanks to. “To God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” In our thanksgiving we must have an eye to God as God. He is the 
object of thanksgiving as well as prayer, and as “the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” in and through whom all good comes to us. He is the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ as well as our Father; and it is matter of encouragement in 
all our addresses to God that we can look to him as “ Christ’s Father and our 
Father, as his God and our God,” Jno. xx. 17. 

2. What he gives thanks to God for. For the graces of God in them, which 
were evidences of the grace of God towards them. ‘Since we heard of your 
faith in Christ Jesus, and of the love you have to all the saints, for the hope 
which is laid up for you in heaven,” ver. 4,5. Faith, hope, and love are the 
three principal graces in the Christian life, and proper matter of our prayer and 
thanksgiving. Ist. He gives thanks for their “faith in Christ Jesus.” That 
they were brought to believe in him, and take upon them the profession of 
his religion, and venture their souls upon his undertaking. 2nd. For their 
love. Besides the general love which is due to all men, there is a particular 
love owing to the saints, or those who are of the Christian brotherhood, 
1 Pet. ii. 17. We must love all the saints, bear an extensive kindness and good- 
will to good men, notwithstanding lesser points of difference, and many real 
weaknesses. Some understand it of their charity to the saints in necessity, 
which is one branch and evidence of Christian love. 3rd. For their hope. 
“The hope which is laid up for you in heaven,” ver. 5. The happiness of 
heayen is called their hope, because it is “ the thing hoped for; looking for the 
blessed hope,” 7ié. ii. 13. What is laid ont upon believers in this world is 
much, but what is laid up for them in heaven is much more. And we have 
reason to give thanks to God for the hope of heaven which good Christians 
have, or their well-grounded expectation of the future glory. Their faith in 
Christ, and love to the saints, had an eye to the hope laid up for them in heaven. 
The more we fix our hopes on the recompence of reward in the other world, 
the more free and liberal shall we be of our earthly treasure upon all occasions 
of doing good. 

Secenaty. Having blessed God for these graces, he blesses God for the means 
of grace which they enjoyed. ‘‘ Whereof ye heard before in the word of the 
truth of the Gospel.” ‘They had heard in the word of the truth of the Gospel 
concerning this hope laid up for them in heaven. Observe, 

1. That the Gospelis the word of truth, and what we may safely venture our 
immortal souls upon. It proceeds from the God of truth, and the Spirit of 
truth, and is a faithful saying. He calls it “ the grace of God in truth,” ver. 6. 

2. It is a great mercy to hear this word of truth, for the great thing we learn 
from it is the happiness of heaven. “Eternal life is brought to light by the 
Gospel,” 2 Tim. i. 10. They heard of the hope laid up in heaven in the word of 
the truth of the Gospel, “ which is come unto you, as it is in all the world, and 
bringeth forth fruit, as it doth also in you,” ver. 6. This Gospel is preached, 
and bringeth forth fruit in other nations: It has come to you, “as it is in all the 
world,” according to the commission, “ Go preach the Gospel in all the na- 
tions,” and “to every creature.” Observe, Ist. That all who hear the word of 
the Gospel ought to bring forth the fruit of the Gospel, that is, be obedient 
to it, and have their principles and lives formed according to it. This was 
the doctrine first preached, “ Bring forth therefore fruits meet for repentance, 
Mat. iii. 8; and our Lord says, “If you know these things, happy are ye if you 
do them,” Jno. xiii. 17. 2nd. That wherever the Gospel comes it will bring 
forth fruit to the honour and glory of God. “It bringeth forth fruit, as it doth 
also in you.” We mistake if we think to monopolize the comforts and benefits 
of the Gospel to ourselves. Doth the Gospel bring forth fruit in us? so it 
doth in others. : ; 

[In all the world.” The apostle seems here to have an eye chiefly to God’s 
sending the Gospel to the Gentiles generally, without confining it to the Jews. 
This was much to his purpose, as it led the Colossians to observe that God had 
now put an end to the covenant of peculiarity formerly made with the Jews, 
and by sending his Gospel to the Gentiles, far and near, testified he did not 
expect they should submit to the Jewish law in order to their being accepted 
as his people; and by this he likewise magnified the gospel covenant, and 
the erave of it above the law, which reached to but a small canton of the 
world.—Z. 5 

Thirdly. He takes this occasion to mention the minister by whom they be- 
lieved; ver. 7, “ As ye also learned of Epaphras, our dear fellow-servant, who 
is for you a faithful minister of Christ.” He mentions him with great respect, 
to engage their love to him. Se 

1. He calls him his fellow-servant, to signify not only that they served the 
same Master, but that they were engaged in the same work. ‘They were fel- 
low-labourers in the work of the Lord, though one was an apostle and the 
other an ordinary minister, , 

2. He calls him his dear fellow-servant. All the servants of Christ ought to 
love one another; and it is an endearing consideration that they are engaged in 
the same service. nee 2 

4. He represents him as one who was a faithful minister of Christ to them 
who discharged his trust and fulfilled his ministry among them. bserve, 
Christ is our proper Master, and we are his ministers. He does not say, Who 
is your minister, but, Who is the “minister of Christ for you.” It is by his 
authority and appointment, though for the people’s service. of 

4. He represents him as one who gave them a good word: Who also de- 
clared unto us your love in the Spirit,” ver. 8. He recommends him to their 
affection from the good report he Sapte their sincere love to Christ and all 
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his members, which was wrought in them by the Spirit, and is agreeable to 
the spirit of the Gospel. Faithful ministers are glad to be able to speak well 
of their people. 


9 For this cause we also, since the day we heard 
it, do not cease to pray for you, and to desire that 
ye might be filled with the knowledge of his will in 


all wisdom and spiritual understanding; 10 That 


ye might walk worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing, 
being fruitful in every good work, and increasing in 
the knowledge of God; 11 Strengthened with all 
might, according to his glorious power, unto all pa- 
tience and longsuffering with joyfulness ; 


The apostle proceeds in these verses to pray for them. He heard they were 
good, and he prayed that they might be better. He was constant in this prayer 3; 
“We do not cease to pray for you.” It may be he could hear of them but 
seldom, but he constantly prayed for them. And “desire that you might be 
ase with the knowledge,” &c. Observe, What it is that he begs of God for 

lem. 

First. That they might be knowing, intelligent Christians; “Filled with the 
knowledge of his will, in all wisdom and spiritual understanding.” Observe, 
1. The knowledge of our duty is the best knowledge. Mere empty notion of 
the greatest truths is insignificant. Our knowledge of the will of God must be 
always practical; we must know it in order to do it. 2. Our knowledge is then 
a blessing indeed when it is wisdom; that is, when we know how to apply our 
general knowledge to our particular occasions, and to suit it to all emergencies. 
3. Christians should endeavour to be filled with knowledge; not only to know 
the will of God, but to know more of it, and to “increase in the knowledge of 
God,” as it is ver. 11, and to “ grow in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour,” 2 Pet. iii. 18. 

Secondly. That their conversation might be good. Good knowledge without 
a good life will not profit. Our understanding is then a spiritual understand- 
ing when we exemplify it in our way of ‘living. “That ye might walk worthy 
of the Lord unto BH planeine.? ver. 10; that is, as becomes the relation we stand 
in to him, and the profession we make of him. The agreeableness of our con- 
versation to our religion is pleasing to God, as well as to good men. We walk 
unto all well-pleasing when we walk in all things according to the will of God. 
* Being fruitful in every good work.” ‘This is what we should aim at. Good 
words will not do without good works. We must abound in good works, and 
in every good work; not in some only which are more easy, and suitable, and 
safe, but in all and every instance of them. ‘There must be a regular, uniform 
regard to all the will of God. And the more faithful we are in good works, the 
more we shall increase in the knowledge of God. ‘*‘ He who doth his will shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God,” Jno. vii. 17. 

Thirdly. That they might be strengthened, “strengthened with all might 
according to his glorious power,” ver. 11; that is, fortified against the tempta- 
tions of Satan, and furnished for all their duty. It is a great comfort to us that 
he who undertakes to give strength to his people is a God of power, and of 
glorious power. Where there is spiritual life, there is still need of spiritual 
strength, strength for all the actions of the spiritual life. ‘To be strengthened 
is to be furnished by the grace of God for every good work, and fortified by that 
grace against every evil one. It is to be enabled to do our duty, and still to 
hold fast our integrity. The blessed Spirit is the author of this stren th; for 
we are “strengthened with might by his Spirit in the inward man,” Eph. iii. 16. 
The word of God is the means of it, by which he conveys it, and it must be 
fetched in by prayer. It was in answer to earnest prayer the apostle obtained 
sufficient grace. In praying for spiritual strength we are not straitened in the 
promises, and therefore should not be straitened in our own hopes and desires. 
Observe. 

1. He prays that they might be strengthened ‘“‘ with might.” This seems 
a tautology; but he means, that they might be mightily strengthened, or 
strengthened with might derived from another. 

2. It is “with all might.” It seems unreasonable that a creature should be 
strengthened with all might, for that is to make him almighty; but he means, 
with all that might which we have occasion for to enable us to discharge our 
duty, or preserve our innocence; that grace which is sufticient for us in all the 
trials of life, and able to “help us in time of need.” : 

3. It is “according to his glorious power.’ He means, according to the grace 
of God; but the grace of God in the hearts of believers is the power of God; 
and there is a glory in this power; it is an excellent and suflicient power. And 
the communications of strength are not according to our weakness to whom the 
strength is communicated, but according to his power from whom it is received. 
When God gives, he gives like himself; and when he strengthens, he strengthens 
like himself. , : 

4. The special use of this strength was for suffering work; “ That you may be 
strengthened unto all patience and longsuffering with joyfulness.” He prays 
not only that they might be supported under their troubles, but strengthened 
for them: the reason is, there is work to be done even when we are suffering. 
And they who are strengthened “according to his glorious power,” are 
strengthened, Ist. To all patience. When patience hath its perfect work, 
Jas. i, 4, then we are strengthened to all patience; when we not only bear 
our troubles patiently, but receive them as gifts from God, and are thankful 
for them. To you it is given to suffer, Phil. i. 29; when we bear our troubles 
well, though ever so many, and the circumstances of them ever so aggravating, 
then we bear them with all patience. And the same reason for bearing one 
trouble will hold for our bearing another, if it be a good reason. And all 
patience includes all the kinds of it; not only bearing patience, but waiting 
patience. 2nd, This patience is even unto longsuffering; that is, patience 
drawn out to a great length; not only to bear trouble for awhile, but to bear it 
as long as God pleases to continue it. 3rd. It is with joyfulness. ‘To rejoice in 
tribulation; to take joyfully the spoiling of our goods, and rejoice that we are 
counted worthy to suffer for his name; to have joy as well as patience in the 
troubles of life. This we could never do by any strength of our own, but as we 
are strengthened by the grace of God. 


12 Giving thanks unto the Father, which hath 
made us meet to be partakers of the inheritance of 
the saints in light: 13 Who hath delivered us from 
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the power of darkness, and hath translated ws into 
the kingdom of his dear Son: 14 In whom we have 
redemption through his blood, even the forgiveness of 
sins: 15 Who is the image of the invisible God, the 
firstborn of every creature: 16 For by him were all 
things created, that are in heaven, and that are in 
earth, visible and invisible, whether they de thrones, 
or dominions, or principalities, or powers: all things 
were created by him, and for him: 17 And he is 
before all things, and by him all things consist. 18 
And he is the head of the body, the church: who is 
the beginning, the firstborn from the dead; that in 
all things he might have the preeminence. 19 For 
it pleased the Father that in him should all fulness 
dwell; 20 And, having made peace through the 
blood of his cross, by him to reconcile all things 
unto himself; by him, J say, whether they be things 
in earth, or things in heaven. 21 And you, that 
were sometime alienated and enemies in your mind 
by wicked works, yet now hath he reconciled 22 
In the body of his flesh through death, to present 

ou holy and unblameable and unreproveable in his 
sight: 23 If ye continue in the faith grounded and 
settled, and de not moved away from the hope of the 
gospel, which ye have heard, and which was preached 
to every creature which is under heaven; whereof I 
Paul am made a minister; 24 Who now rejoice in 
my sufferings for you, and fill up that which is be- 
hind of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh for his 
body’s sake, which is the church: 25 Whereof I am 
made a minister, according to the dispensation of 
God which is given to me for you, to fulfil the word 
of God; 26 Hven the mystery which hath been hid 
from ages and from generations, but now is made 
manifest to his saints: 27 To whom God would 
make known what zs the riches of the glory of this 
mystery among the Gentiles ; which is Christ in you, 


oS 


the hope of glory: 28 Whom we preach, warning 


every man, and teaching every man in all wisdom ; 
that we may present every man perfect in Christ 
Jesus: 29 Whereunto [ also labour, striving accord- 
ing to his working, which worketh in me mightily. 


[The “us” and “we” in the 12th and 13th verse plainly signify the Gentile con- 
verts. These verses, therefore, may be considered as partly occasioned by what 
he had just said, of their bearing their sufferings with joyfulness, for they remind 
the Colossians of the reason they had for this, and put them in the way of doing 
it; namely, the great kindness of God towards them, in calling them out of 
their former heathenish state of ignorance and darkness, when they were the 
subjects of the devil’s kingdom, to belong to the kingdom of God’s dear Son, 
wherein they were no longer under the power of darkness, but the recipients 
and possessors of a glorious light.—Z. ] 

Here is asummary of the doctrine of the Gospel concerning the great work 
of our redemption by Christ. It comes in here not as the matter of a sermon, 
but as the matter of a thanksgiving; for our salvation by Christ furnishes us 
with abundant matter of thanksgiving in every view of it. “ Giving thanks 
unto the Father,” ver. 12. He does not discourse of the work of redemption in 
the natural order of it; for then he should speak of the purchase of it first, and 
then of the application of it. But here he inverts the order, because, in our 
sense and feeling of it, the application goes before the purchase. We first find 
the benefits of redemption in our own hearts, and then are led by those streams 
to the original and fountain head. The order and connexion of the apostle’s 
discourse may be considered in the following manner. 

First. He speaks concerning the operations of the Spirit of grace upon us. 
And we must give thanks for them, Beostian by these we are qualified for an 
interest in the mediation of the Son. “ Giving thanks to the Father,” &c., 


grace 1s the Spirit of the Father, and the Father works in us by his Spirit. 
They in whom the work of grace is HERG must give thanks unto the Father. 
60 
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If we have the comfort of it, he must have the glory of it. Now, what is it 
which is wrought for us in the application of redemption ? 

1. He hath “delivered us from the power of darkness,” ver. 13. He has 
rescued us from the state of heathenish darkness and wickedness; that is, he 
has saved us from the dominion of sin, which is darkness, 1 Jno. i. 6, and 
from the dominion of Satan, who is the “prince of darkness,” Eph. vi. 12, and 
from the damnation of hell, which is “ outer darkness,” AZat. xxy. 30. They are 
“called out of darkness,” 1 Pet. ii. 9. 

2. He hath “translated us into the kingdom of his dear Son;” that is, brought 
us into the gospel state, and made us members of the church of Christ, which is 
a state of light and purity; ‘Ye were once darkness, but now are ye light in 
the Lord,” #ph. v. 8; “Who hath called you out of darkness into his mar- 
vellous light,” 1 Pet. ii. 9. They were made willing subjects of Christ who 
were the slaves of Satan. The conversion of a sinner is the translation of 
a soul into the kingdom of Christ out of the kingdom of the devil. The power 
of sin is shaken off, and the power of Christ submitted to. The law of the. 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus makes them free from the law of sin and death. 
And it is the kingdom of “his dear Son,” or the Son of his peculiar love, his 
“beloved Son,” Mat. iii. 17, and eminently “ the beloved,” Eph. i. 6. 

3. He hath not only done this, but hath “made us meet to partake of the 
inheritance of the saints in light,” ver. 12; that is, he hath prepared us for the 
eternal happiness of heaven, as the Israelites divided the promised land by lot; 
and given us the earnest and assurance of it. ‘This he mentions first, because it 
is the first indication of the future blessedness, that by the grace of God we find 
ourselves in some measure prepared for it. God gives grace and glory, and we 
are here told what they both are. Ist. What that gloryis. It is “the inherit- 
ance of the saints in light.” It is an inheritance, and belongs to them as chil- 
dren, which is the best security, and the sweetest tenure; ‘‘If children, then 
heirs,” Rom. viii. 17. And it is an inheritance of the saints, proper to sanctified 
souls. They who are not saints on earth will never be saints in heaven. And 
it is an inheritance in light; the perfection of knowledge, holiness, and joy, by 
communion with God, who is light, and the Father of lights, Jas. i. 17; 
1 Jno. i. 5. 2nd. What is this grace. It is a meetness for the inheritance; 
“He hath made us meet to be partakers;” that is, suited and fitted us for 
the heavenly state by a proper temper and habit of soul; and he makes us meet 
by the powerful infiuence of his Spirit. It is the effect of the Divine power to 
change the heart, and make it heavenly. Observe, That all who are designed 
for heaven hereafter are prepared for heaven now. As they who live and die 
unsanctified go out of the world with their hell about them, so they who are 
sanctified and renewed go out of the world with their heaven about them. 
They who have the inheritance of sons have the education of sons and the dis- 
position of sons. They “have the Spirit of adoption, whereby they ery, Abba, 

ather,” Rom. viii. 15; “And because ye are sons, God hath sent forth the 
Spirit of his Son into your hearts, crying, Abba, Father,” Gal. iv. 6. This 
meetness for heaven is the earnest of the Spirit in our heart, which is part 
of payment, and assures the full payment. They who are sanctified shall be 
glorified, Rom. viii. 30, and will be for ever indebted to the grace of God which 
hath sanctified them. 

Secondly. Concerning the person of the Redeemer. And glorious things are 
here said of him; for blessed Paul was full of Christ, and took all occasions 
to speak honourably of him. He speaks of him distinctly as God and as 
Mediator. 

1. As God he speaks of him, ver. 15—17, 

Ist. Heis ‘the image of the invisible God.” Not as man was made in the 
image of God, Gen. i. 27, in his natural faculties and dominion over the crea- 
tures. No, he is “the express image of his person,” Heb. i.3. He is so the 
image of God as the son is the image of his father, who has a natural likeness 
to him; and as he who hath seen him hath seen the Father; and his “ glory was 
the glory of the only begotten of the Father,” Jno. i. 143 xiv. 9. 

[The image of the invisible God.” The representation of those perfections 
and attributes of the Divine essence, which are inapprehensive to all created 
beings, except through such an image or counterpart. This phrase destroys 
the two great heresies that have raged in the church; one, which confounds 
the persons of the Godhead, saying that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are 
but different names or manifestations of one and the same persons of the Deity. 
But though we can speak of one person being the image of another, it will be 
absurd to speak of him as the image of himself. The other heresy respects 
the nature of the Godhead. Christ is said, by such, to be the highest of all 
created beings, but not really God. How, then, could he be the express or 
perfect image of the invisible Deity, of his eternity, immensity, immutability, 
omniscience, and omnipresence? And here too we see the condemnation of the 
worship of images. What image can we have of the invisible Deity but that of 
Christ ? Having this living, intelligent, Divine image of him, shall we add to it, 
or substitute for it, a dead, senseless, corruptible thing ? What a corruption of 
Christianity is the papistical bowing to images. How ean it be cleared from 
the idolatry so pointedly forbidden, and so fearfully threatened, in the second 
and third of the ten commandments? The Godhead, in the persons of the 
Trinity, is, according to the Scripture, the only proper object, in the whole 
universe, of devout reverence and worship, 1 Cor, viii. 5,6. “ Thou shalt have 
no other gods but me.”—Z.] . F ’ 

2nd. He is the “ firstborn of every creature.” Not that he is himself a crea- 
ture; for it is mpwrdtoKos maans kricews, born or begotten before ‘all the creation, 
or any creature was made; which is the Scripture way of representing eternity, 
and by which the eternity of God is represented to us. “Iwas set upfrom — 
everlasting, from the beginning, or ever the earth was; when there was no- 
depth—before the mountains were settled—while as yet he had not made the 
earth,” Pr, viii. 23—26. And it signifies his dominion over all things; as the 
firstborn in a family is heir and lord of all, so he is the heir of all things, 
Heb.i. 2. The word, with only the change of the accent, wpwrordkos, signifies 
actively, ‘the first begetter or producer of all things,’ and so it well agrees with 
the following clause.— Vid. Isidor. Peleusiotum, Epist. 30, lib. x be 

[ Firstborn” does evidently not mean here primogeniture. The apostle’s aim ~ 
is to exalt Christ above all creatures; but how would this be done by saying he ~ 
was the first of them? Priority is not necessarily superiority. Many things ; 
are first in order of time or being that are not so in excellence. The body of 
man was first made, and afterwards his intelligent, immortal spirit. Butas the — 
firstborn of the Jews was head and lord of the family, the phrase came at 
length to be used to signify only headship and government, irrespective of | 
primogeniture, or even of being of the same race or kindred. God covenanted 
with David to make him “his firstborn, higher than the kings of the earth:” 
see Ps, Ixxxix. 17. Certainly many of them were born before him, and of a — 
different extraction from him ; but he was far above them allan receiving his 
office immediately from God, and being designed in it a type of Christ, endowed © 
with prophetical gifts, and indulged with Divine inspirations. So Christ is — 
above all creatures, and, therefore, as it follows, the head of them all; not from 


‘ ‘ being before them merely, but from being of a transcendently higher nature, — 
ver. 12,13. It is spoken of as the work of the Father, because the Spirit of { 


and, indeed, their Creator and Preserver. Note the absurd conclusions into — 
which men will often run to avoid the clear and unambiguous sense of 
Scriptures, as explained by itself,—Z.] 
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3rd. He is so far from being himself a creature, that he is the Creator; “ For 
by him were all things created which are in heaven and earth, visible and 
invisible,” ver. 16. He made all things out of nothing; the highest angel in 
heaven, as well as men upon earth. He made the world, the upper and lower 
world, with all the inhabitants of both ; “All things were made by him, and 
without him was not any thing made which was made,” Jno. i. 3. He speaks 
here as if there were several orders of angels; “ Whether thrones, or dominions, 
or principalities, or powers;” which must signify either different degrees of 
excellence, or different offices and employments. “ Angels, authorities, and 
powers,” 1 Pet. iii. 22, Christ is the eternal Wisdom of the Father, and the 
world was made in wisdom. He is the eternal Word, and the world was made 
by the word of God. He is the Arm of the Lord, and the world was made by 
that arm. “ All things are created by him and for him;” 8 adred kal els abrov, 
Being created by him, they were created for him; being made by his power, 
they were made according to his pleasure, and for his praise. He is the end as 
well as the cause of all things. “To him are all things,” Rom. xi. 363 els adtov 
Ta TavTa, 

{His headship over all things is rightly deduced from his creation of them. 
No dominion over a thing is equal to that of its maker. In this summary the 
apostle comprehends the whole universe of creatures. 1. By their places; 
“Whether they be things in heaven or on earth.” 92. By their properties; 
** Whether they be things visible or invisible.” 3. By their orders; ‘‘ Whether 
thrones, dominions, principalities, or powers,” referring to the angels, good 
and bad, Eph. vi. 12; but his especial reference is to the good angels, who, 
being created by Christ, are improperly worshipped with him, to which the 
seducers were tempting the Colossians. The division of their orders seems to 
be in allusion to the different ranks of authority known amongst men, and is 
supposed, by some critics, to include such authorities also in this lower world; 
“Whether they be thrones,” (monarchs,) “or dominions,’ (dukedoms,) “or 

eee, taoversors of provinces,) “or powers,” (inferior magistrates,) 

ph, 1. 21.—L. 

4th. He is “ before all things.” He hada being before the world was made; 
before the beginning of time, and therefore from all eternity. Wisdom was 
* with the Father, and possessed by him in the beginning of his ways, before his 
works of old,” Pr, viii. 22. And “in the beginning the Word was with God, and 
was God,” Jno.i.1. He not only had a being before he was born of the Virgin, 
but a being before all time. 

5th. By him “all things consist.” They not only subsist in their beings, but 
consist in their order and dependencies. He not only created them all at first, 
but it is by “the word of his power” that they are still upheld, Heb. i. 3. . The 
whole creation is kept together by the power of the Son of God, and made to 
a its proper frame. It is preserved from disbanding, and running into 
confusion. 

[This conservation of things is the argument Christ uses to the Jews, in justi- 
fication of his cures on the sabbath day. ‘‘ My Father worketh hitherto ;” up to 
this moment, in preserving the world, and repairing its wastes, although he 
ceased from creation, strictly so called, on the seventh day, which cessation the 
sabbath commemorates; and I, therefore, his proper and coequal Son, also 
work, Jno. v. 17,18. Observe, These various parts of Scripture explain and 
confirm each other, to those who will search them out and compare them,—Z.] 

2. The apostle next shews what he is as Mediator, ver. 18, 19. 

Ist. He is “the head of the body the church.” Not only a head of government 
and direction, as the king is the head of the state, and has a right to prescribe 
laws, but a head of vital influence, as the head in the natural body; for all 
grace and strength are derived from him; and the church is his body, *‘ the ful- 
ness of him who filleth all in all,” “ph. i. 22, 23. 

2nd. He is “the beginning, the firstborn from the dead,” dpx}, mpwrdroKos, The 
principal, the firstborn from the dead; the author of our resurrection, as well 
as the firstborn himself. All our hopes and joys take their rise from him who is 
the author of our salvation. Not that he was the first who ever rose from the 
dead, but the first and only one who rose by his own power, and was declared 
to be the Son of God, and Lord of all things. And he is the head of the resur- 
rection, and has given us an example and evidence of our resurrection from the 
dead. He rose as the firstfruits, 1 Cor. xv. 20. ; . 

3rd. He hath in all things the pre-eminence. It was the will of the Father 
that he should have “all power in heaven and earth,” that he might be pre- 
ferred above angels, and all the powers in heaven; he has “ obtained a more 
excellent name than they,” Hebd. i. 4; and that in all the affairs of the kingdom 
of God among men he should have the pre-eminence. He has the pre-eminence 
in the hearts of his people, above the world and the flesh; and by giving him 
the pre-eminence we comply with the Father’s will, that “all men should 
honour the Son even as they Honans the Father,” Jno. v. 23. : 

4th. All fulness dwells in him, and it “pleased the Father” it should do so, 
yer. 19. Not only a fulness of abundance for himself, but redundance for 
us; a fulness of merit and righteousness, of strength and grace. As the head 
is the seat and source of the animal spirits, so is Christ of all graces to his 
people. “It pleased the Father that in him should all fulness dwell;” and 
we may have free resort to him for all that grace which we have occasion for. 
He not only intercedes for it, but is the trustee in whose hands it is lodged 
to dispense to us. “ Of his fulness we receive, and grace for grace;” grace in 
us answering to that grace which is in him, Jno. i. 16; and “he fills all in all, 
Lph. i. 23. i 

Thirdly. Concerning the work of redemption. He speaks of the nature of it, 
or wherein it consists; and of the means of it, by which it was procured. 

1. Wherein it consists. And it is made to lie in two things. Ist. In. the 
remission of sin; “In whom we have redemption, even the forgiveness of sins, 
yer, 14. It was sin which sold us, sin which enslaved us. If we are redeemed, 
we must be redeemed from sin; and this is by forgiveness, or remitting the 
obligation to punishment: so Hph.i. 7, “In whom we have redemption, the 
forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of his grace.” 2nd. In reconciliation 
to God. God by him “reconciled all things to himself,” ver. 20. He is the 
Mediator of reconciliation, who procures peace as well as pardon, and brings 
them into a state of friendship and fayour at present, and will bring all holy 
creatures, angels as well as men, into one glorious and blessed society at last; 
things in earth, or things in heaven: ” so Hh. i. 10, “He will gather together 
in one all things in Christ, both which are in heaven and which are on earth. 
The word is dvakeparaudcac0u, ‘he will bring them all under one head,’ The 
Gentiles, who were “alienated, and enemies in their minds by wicked works, yet 
now hath he reconciled,” ver. 21. Here see what was their condition by pape 
and in their Gentile state, estranged from God, and at enmity with God; an 
yet this enmity is slain, and, notwithstanding this distance, we are now recon- 
tiled. Christ has laid the foundation for our reconciliation ; for he hath paid 
the price of it, hath purchased the proffer and promise of it, proclaims it as a 
prophet, applies it as aking. Observe, The greatest enemies to God, who have 
stood at the greatest distance and defiance to him, may be reconciled, if it is not 

i t. . 
pera ated re-union between holy intelligences and men recovered from 
the rnin of sin is introduced as an effect of the Saviour’s mediatorial work ; 
and the increase of happiness to the vc ae and immense bestowment of it 
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on the other, form such a sum of good as well corresponds with the propheti 
declaration, ‘‘ Behold, I create a new heaven and a Wey earth.” ] eran wae 

ne How the redemption is procured. It is “through his blood,” ver. 14; and 
he has made peace through the blood of his cross,” ver. 20; and it is “in the 
body of his flesh through death,” ver. 22. It was the “blood which made an 
atonement, for the blood is the life; and without the shedding of blood there 
18 no remission,” Heb. ix. 22. There was such a value in the blood of Christ, 
that on the account of Christ’s shedding it God was willing to deal with men 
upon new terms, and bring them under a covenant of grace; and for his sake, 
and in consideration of his death upon the cross, to pardon and accept to 
favour all who comply with them. 

Fourthly. Concerning the preaching of this redemption. Here observe, 

1. To whom it was preached. “To every creature under heaven,” ver. 233 
that is, it was ordered to be preached “to every creature,” Mar. xvi. 15. It 
may be preached to every creature, for the Gospel excludes none who do not 
exclude themselves. More or less it hath or will be preached to every nation, 
though many have sinned away the light of it, and perhaps some have never 
yet enjoyed it. 

2. By whom it was preached ; “ Whereof I Paul am made a minister.” Paul 
Was a great apostle, but he looks upon it as the highest of his titles of honour to 
be a minister of the Gospel of Christ. Paul takes all occasions to speak of his 
office ; for he magnified his office, Rom. xi.13. And again, in ver. 25, ‘© Whereof 
Iam made a minister.” Observe here, Ist. Whence Paul had his ministry. 
It was “according to the dispensation of God, which was given to him,” ver. 25, 
that is, the economy or wise disposition of things in the house of God. He 
was steward, and master-builder, and this was given to him. He did not usurp 


/it, or take it to himself, and he could not challenge it as a debt; he received it 


from God as a gift, and took it asafavour. 2nd. For whose sake he had his 
ministry. “Tt is OE eem for your benefit, ‘ourselves your servants for Jesus’ 
sake, 2 Cor. iv. 5. We are Christ’s ministers for the good of his people, to 

fulfil the word of God,” that is, fully to preach it, of which you will have 
the greater advantage. The more we fulfil our ministry, or fill up all the 
parts of it, the greater will be the benefit of the people; they will be the more 
filled with knowledge, and furnished for service. 3rd. What kind of preacher 
Paul was. This is particularly represented. First. He was a suffering preacher; 
* Who now rejoice in my sufferings for you,” ver. 24. He suffered in the cause 
of Christ, and for the good of the church; he suffered for preaching the Gospel 
to them. And while he suffered in so good a cause he could rejoice in his 
sufferings,—rejoice that he was counted worthy to suffer, and esteem it an 
honour to him. “ And fill up that which is behind of the affections of Christ 
in my flesh;” not that the afflictions of Paul, or any other, were expiations for 
sin, as the sufferings of Christ were. There was nothing wanting in them, 
nothing which needed to “be filled up;” they were verfectly sufficient to 
answer the intention of them, the satisfaction of God’s justice, in order to the 
salvation of his people. But the sufferings of Paul and other good ministers 
made them contormable to Christ; and they followed him in his suffering 
state; so they are said to fill up what was behind of the sufferings of Christ, 
as the wax fills up the vacuities of the seal, when it receives the impression of 


it. Or it may be meant, not of Christ’s suffering, but of his sufferings for 
Christ. He ‘filled up that which was behind;” he had a certain rate and 


measure of suffering for Christ assigned him; and as his sufferings were 
agreeable to that appointment, so he was still filling up more and more what 
was behind, or remained of them to his share. Secondly. He was a close 
preacher. He preached not only in public, but from house to house, from 
person to person; “ Whom we preach, warning every man, and teaching every 
man in all wisdom,” ver. 28. Every man has need to be warned and taught, 
and therefore let every man have his share. Observe, lst. When we warn 
people of what they do amiss, we must teach them to do better; warning and 
teaching must go together. 2nd. Men must be warned and taught in all wis- 
dom. We must choose the fittest seasons, and use the likeliest means, and 
accommodate ourselves to the different circumstances and capacities of those 
we have to do with, and teach them as they are able to bear. And that which 
he aimed at was to “present every man perfect in Christ Jesus,”—rtedctos 3 
either perfect in the knowledge ot the Christian doctrine, (“ Let us therefore 
as many as are perfect be thus minded,” Phil. iii. 15; 2 Zim. iii. 17;) or else 
crowned with a glorious reward hereafter, when he will “present to himself 
a glorious church,” Z’ph. v. 27, and bring them to the “ spirits of just men made 
perfect,” Heb. xii. 23. Observe, That ministers ought to aim at the improve- 
ment and salvation of every particular person who hears them. 3rd. He was 
a laborious preacher, and one who took pains; he was no loiterer, and did not 
do the work of the Lord negligently; ver. 29, * Whereunto I also labour, 
striving according to his working, which worketh in me mightily.” He laboured 
and strove, used great diligence, and contended with many difheulties, aecord- 
ing to the measure of grace afforded to him, and the extraordinary presence 
of Christ which was with him. Observe, That as Paul laid out himself to do 
much good, so he had this favour, that the power of God wrought in him the 
more effectually. The more we labour in the work of the Lord, the greater 
measure of help we may expect from it; #’ph. iii. 7, ** According to the gift of 
the grace of God given unto me, by the effectual working of his power.” 

3. ‘The Gospel which was preached. We have an account of that; “ Even 
the mystery which hath been hid from ages, and from generations, buy is now 
made manifest to his saints,” ver. 26,27. Observe, Ist. ‘That the mystery of 
the Gospel was long hid; it was concealed from ages and generations, the 
several ages of the church under the Old Testament dispensation. ‘They were 
in a state of minority, and training up for a more perfect state of things, and 
could not look to the end of those things which were ordained, 2 Cor. iii. 13. 
and. That this mystery now, in the fulness of time, is made manifest to the 
saints, or clearly revealed and made apparent. ‘The veil which was over 
Moses’s face is done away in Christ, 2 Cor. iii. 14. ‘The meanest saint under 
the Gospel understands more than the greatest prophets under thelaw. He 
who is least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than they. “The mystery of 
Christ, which in other ages was not made known unto the sons of men, is now 
revealed unto his holy apostles and prophets by the Spirit,” Lph. iii. 4,5. And 
what is this mystery? It is the riches of God's glory among the Gentiles. The 
peculiar doctrine of the Gospel was a mystery which was before hid, and is 
now made manifest and made known; but the great mystery here referred to 
is the breaking down the partition-wall between the Jew and Gentile, and 
preaching the Gospel to the Gentile world, and making them partakers of the 
privileges of the gospel state who before lay in ignorance and idolatry ; “* That 
the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, and of the same body, and partakers 
together of his promise in Christ by the Gospel,” Lh. iii. 6, which is Christ in 
you the hope of glory,” or among you. Which mystery thus made known, 
Observé;-Christ is the hope of glory. The.ground of our hope is Christ in the 
word, or the gospel revelation, declaring the nature and methods of obtaining 
it. ‘Che evidence of our hope is Christ in the heart, or the sanctification of the 
soul, and its preparation for the heavenly glory. c 5 

[if it be objected, how could the calling of the Gentiles to salvation by Christ 
be said to be a mystery or secret, hid from all ages, when the conversion of all 
people to God under the Messiah is foretold in numerous prophecies of the 
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Old Testament? the answer is to be found in the construction the Jews 
even the pious amongst them, put upon that conversion. It was the universa 
supposition that it would be through the door of circumcision, and the exten- 
sion therefore of the Jewish religion and Jewish dominion throughout the 
world. From this fond conceit the apostles themselves were with difficulty, 
and but gradually, weaned. But Paul from the first understood the admission 
of Gentiles to the equal privileges and blessings of the Gospel by faith in 
Christ, without subjugation to the Mosaic yoke; and insisted upon it, till the 
breaking down of the whole Levitical system, by the destruction of Jerusalem, 
settled the controversy, and put an end to the dispute.—ZL.] : 

4. The duty of those who are interested in this redemption. “If ye continue 
in the faith, grounded and settled, and be not moved away from the hope of 
the Gospel which ye have heard,” ver. 23. We must continue in the faith 
grounded and settled, and not be moved away from the hope of the Gospel, 
that is, so well fixed in our minds as not to be moved from it by any tempta- 
tions. We must be stedfast and unmoveable, 1 Cor. xv. 58, and “hold fast 
the profession of our faith without wavering,” Heb. x. 23. _ Observe, Then 
only can we expect the happy end of our faith when we continue in the faith, 
and are so far grounded and settled in it as not to be moved fromit. We 
must not “draw back unto perdition, but believe unto the saving of the soul,” 
Heb. x. 39. We must be “ faithful to the death,” through all trials, that we may 
receive “the crown of life, and receive the end of our faith, the salvation of our 
souls,” 1 Pet. i. 9. 


CHAPTER II. 


The apostle’s concern for the Colossians, ver. 1—4; repeated again, ver. 5. He cautions 
them against false teachers among the Jews, ver. 6—8; and against the Gentile 
philosophy, ver. 9—13; represents the privilege of Christians, ver. 14—16; and 
concludes with a caution against the Judaizing teachers, and those who would intro- 


duce the worship of angels, ver. 17—22. 
OR I would that ye knew 


~ $°G assurance of understanding, 


to the acknowledgement of the mystery of God, and 
of the Father, and of Christ; 3 In whom are hid 


all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. 4 And 


this I say, lest any man should beguile you with 
enticing words. 5 For though I be absent in the 
flesh, yet am I with you in the spirit, joying and 
beholding your order, and the stedfastness of your 
faith in Christ. 


We may observe here the great concern which Paul had for these Colossians, 
and the other churches, which he had not any personal knowledge of. The 
apostle had never been at Colosse, and the church planted there was not 
of his planting, and yet he had as tender a care of it as if it had been the only 
peenls of his charge; ver. 1, “ For I would that you knew what great conflict 

have for you, and for them at Laodicea; and for as many as have not seen 
my face in the flesh.” Observe, 1. Paul’s care of the church was such as 
amounted to a conflict; he was in a sort of agony, and had a constant fear 
concerning them what would become of them. Herein he was a follower of 
his Master, who was in an agony for us, and was heard in that he feared. 
2. We may keep up a communion by faith, hope, and holy love, even with those 
churches and fellow Christians of whom we have no personal knowledge, or 
any conversation with. We can think and pray, and be concerned for one 
another, at the greatest distance; and those we never saw in the flesh we may 
hope to meet in heaven. 

First. But what was it the apostle desired for them? ver. 2, “That their 
hearts might be comforted, being knit together in love,” &c. [He thought that 
the hearty love which Christians bore to one another, whereby they were joined 
together in a concern for their mutual welfare, would be a good means to 
forty aoe against any ill impressions from seducers: compare //ph. iv. 14—16. 
And by this he thought their comfort could be best secured, and they be able 
more easily to edify in Christian knowledge.—Z.] It was their spiritual welfare 
he was solicitous about. He doth not say that they may be healthy and merry, 
and rich, and great, and prosperous, but that their hearts may be comforted. 
Note, The prosperity of the soul is the best prosperity, and what we should 
be most solicitous about, for ourselves and others. We have here a description 
of soul prosperity :— 

1. When our knowledge grows to an “understanding of the mystery of God, 
and of the Father, and of Christ,” then the soul prospers, when we come to 
have a more clear, distinct, methodical knowledge of the truth as it in Jesus. 
To understand the mystery; that is, either what was before concealed, but is 
now made known, concerning the Father and Christ, or the mystery before 
mentioned, of calling the Gentiles into the Christian church, as the Father and 
Christ have revealed it in the Gospel; and not barely to speak of it by rote, 
or as we have been taught it by our catechisms, but to be led into it, and enter 
into the meaning and design of it. This is what we should labour after, and 
then the soul prospers. 

2. When our faith grows to a full assurance and bold acknowledgment of 
this mystery. Ist. To a full assurance, or a well-settled judgment, upon their 
proper evidence, of the great truths of the Gospel, without doubting or calling 
them in question, but embracing them with the highest satisfaction, as “ faith- 
ful sayings, and worthy of all acceptation.” ond. When it comes to a free 
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acknowledgment, and we not only believe with the heart, but are ready, when 
called to it, to make confession with our mouth, and are not ashamed of our 
Master, and our holy religion, under the frowns and violence of their enemies, 
This is called the “riches of the full assurance of understanding.” Great 
knowledge and strong faith make a soulrich. This is being rich toward God, 
and rich in faith, and the true riches, Zz. xii. 215; Jas. ii. 5. 

3. It consists in the abundance of comfort in our souls; “ That their hearts 
might be comforted.” The soul then prospers when it is filled with joy and 
peace, Jtom. xv. 13, and has a satisfaction within which all the troubles without 
cannot disturb, and is able to joy in the Lord when all other comforts fail, 
Hab. iii. 17, 18. 

4. The more intimate communion we have with our fellow Christians the more 
the soul prospers; “ Being knit together in love.” Holy love knits the hearts of 
Christians one to another, and faith and love both contribute to our comfort, 
The stronger our faith is, and the warmer our love, the more will our comfort be. 

Having occasion to mention Christ, ver. 2, according to his usual way, he 
makes this remark to his honour; ver. 3, ‘In whom are hid all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge.” He had said, ch. i. 19, “that all fulness dwells in 
him.” Here he instances particularly “the treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge;” there is afulness of wisdom in him, as he has perfectly revealed the 
will of God to mankind. Observe, The treasures of wisdom are hid, not from 
us, but for us in Christ. They who would be wise and knowing must apply 
themselves to Christ. We must spend upon the stock which is laid up for us 
in him, and draw from the treasures which are hid in him. He is the * wisdom 
of God,” and is “of God made unto us wisdom,” &e., 1 Cor. i. 24, 30. 

Secondly. His concern for them is repeated ; ver. 5, “Though I am absent in 
the flesh, yet am I with you in the Spirit, joying and beholding your order, and 
the stedfastness of your faith in Christ.” Observe, 1. ‘That we may be present 
in spirit with those churches and Christians from whom we are absent in body; 
for the communion of saints is a spiritual thing. Paul had heard concerning 
the Colossians, that they were orderly and regular; .and though he had never 
seen them, nor was present with them, he tells them he could easily think 
himself among them, and look with pleasure upon their good behaviour. 
2. The order and stedfastness of Christians is matter of joy to ministers; they 
joy when they behold their order, that is, their regular behaviour, and stedfast 
adherence to the Christian doctrine. 3. The more stedfast our faith in Christ 
is, the better order there will be in our whole conversation; for we live and 
walk by faith, 2 Cor. v. 7; Heb. x. 38. 


6 As ye have therefore received Christ Jesus the 
Lord, so walk ye in him: 7 Rooted and built up 
in him, and stablished in the faith, as ye have been 
taught, abounding therein with thanksgiving. 8 
Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy 
and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after the 
rudiments of the world, and not after Christ. 9 
For in him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily. 10 And ye are complete in him, which is 
the head of all principality and power: 11 In 
whom also ye are circumcised with the circumcision 
made without hands, in putting off the body of the 
sins of the flesh by the circumcision of Christ: 12 
Buried with him in baptism, wherein also ye are 
risen with dim through the faith of the operation of 


God, who hath raised him from the dead. 


The apostle had cautioned the Colossians against deceivers; ver. 4, “And this 
I say, lest any man _beguile you with enticing words;” and ver. 8, “ Lest any 
man spoil you.” He insists so much upon the perfection of Christ and the 
gospel revelation, to preserve them from the ensnaring insinuations of those 
who would corrupt their principles. Note, 1. The way in which Satan spoils 
souls is by beguiling them, He deceives them, and by it slays them. Le is 
the old serpent who beguiled Eve through his subtlety, 2 Cor. xi. 3. He 
could not ruin us if he did not cheat us; and he could not cheat us but by 
our own fault and folly. 2. Satan’s agents, who aim to spoil them, beguile 
them with enticing words. See the danger of enticing words; how many are 
ruined by the flattery of those who lie in wait to deceive, and by the 
false disguises and fair appearances of evil principles and wicked practices. 
By good words and fair speeches they deceive the hearts of the simple, 
Rom. xvi. 18. ‘You ought to stand upon your guard against enticing words, 
and be aware and afraid of those who would entice you to any evil; for 
that which they aim at is to spoil you.’ “If sinners entice thee consent thou 
not,” Pr. i. 10. Observe, 

First. A sovereign antidote against seducers; ver. 6, 7, “ As you have there- 
fore received Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk you in him, rooted and built up,” 
&c. Here note, 1. All Christians have, in profession at least, received Christ 
Jesus the Lord, received him as Christ, the great Prophet of the church 
anointed by God to reveal his will; as Jesus, the great High Priest and 
Saviour from sin and wrath, by the expiatory sacrifice of himself; and as Lord 
or Sovereign and King, whom we are to obey and be subject to. ‘* Received 
him,” consented to him, taken him for ours in every relation and capacity, 
and for all the purposes and uses of them, 

[Here note that Jesus Christ is the sum and substance of all saving doctrine, 
1 Cor. ii. 2, the marrow of all the promises, 2 Cor. i. 20; the fountain, furniture, 
and main scope of a holy life, #ph. iv. 21, 22; so that the receiving of him is 
the thing most to be aimed at in all the ordinances, as that which maketh our 
knowledge complete, our faith saving, our obedience acceptable.] 

2. The great concern of those who have received Christ is “to walk in him,” 
to make their practices conformable to their principles, and their conversation 
agreeable to their engagements. As we have received Christ, or consented to 
be his, so we must walk with him in our daily course, and keep up our commu- 
nion with him. 3. The more closely we walk with Christ the more we are 
rooted and established in the faith.” A good conversation is the best esta- 
blishment of a good faith. If we walk in him we shall ‘ 
the more firmly we are rooted in him, the more closely we shall walk in him ; 


be rooted in him; and. 
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“Rooted and built up. Observe, We cannot be built up in Christ unless we 
be first rooted in him. We must be united to him by a lively faith, and heartily 
consent to his covenant, and then we shall grow up in him in all things. 

[Here note that, 1. The hold which faith doth take of Christ is like unto 
that which the tree hath in the ground, and so is most sure; for though the 
top of the tree doth shake, yet the root remaineth firm, and its firmness is from 
the solidity of the ground through which the roots are spread; its fruitfulness 
also is by virtue of sap conveyed from the ground by the roots; so the stability 
of believers floweth from Christ, Jno. x. 28, 29, and_sap and influence is con- 
veyed from him by faith, for making them fruitful, Jno. xv. 5. Thus the firm- 
ness of their faith is set forth by a metaphor, taken from trees deeply rooted, 
“rooted in him.” 2. That the bond of faith, whereby believers are knit to 
Christ, is like that whereby the edifice is fastened to the foundation; the 
foundation upholdeth the house, so doth Christ the believer, Mat. xvi. 18. 
The rest of the building is made to conform to the foundation ; so the copy of 
a believer’s life is taken from Christ, Mat. xi. 29, The stones of the building, 
by taking band with the foundation, are fastened one to another; so faith 
taketh band upon Christ, and in him with others who are Christ’s, 1 Jno. i. 7; 
for faith is set forth with relation to Christ, by a second metaphor, taken from 
edifices strongly founded; “ Built up in him.”] 

“As you have been taught;” ‘according to the rule of the Christian doc- 
trine, in which you have been instructed.’ Observe, A good education has 
a good influence upon our establishment. We must be “established in the 
faith, as we have been taught, abounding therein.” Observe, Being established 
in the faith, we must abound therein, and improve in it more and more, and 
this with thanksgiving. The way to have the benefit and comfort of God’s 
grace is to be much in giving thanks for it. We must join thanksgiving to all 
our improvements, and be sensible of the mercy of all our privileges and 
attainments. Observe, , 

Secondly. The fair warning given us of our danger; “ Beware lest any man 
spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after 
the rudiments of the world, and not after Christ,” ver. 8. There is a philo- 
sophy which is a noble exercise of our reasonable faculties, and highly service- 
able to religion, such a study of the works of God as leads us to the knowledge 
of God and confirms our faith in him. But there is a philosophy which is vain 
and deceitful, which is prejudicial to religion, and sets up the wisdom of man 
in competition with the wisdom of God, and while it pleases men’s fancies 
ruins their faith; as nice and curious speculations about things above us, or of 
no use and concern to us; or a care of words and terms of art, which have 
only an empty, and often a cheating, appearance of knowledge. “After the 
tradition of men, after the rudiments of the world.” This plainly reflects 
upon the Jewish pedagogy or economy, as well as the pagan learning. The 
Jews governed themselves by the traditions of their elders, and the rudiments 
or elements of the world, the rites and observances which were only prepa- 
ratory and introductory to the gospel state; the Gentiles mixed their maxims 
of philosophy with their Christian principles; and both alienated their minds 
from Christ. Those who pin their faith on other men’s sleeves, and walk in 
the way of the world, have turned away from following after Christ. The 
deceivers were especially the Jewish teachers, who endeavoured to keep up 
the law of Moses in conjunction with the Gospel of Christ, but really in com- 
petition with it and contradiction to it. Now here the apostle shews, ; 

1. That we have in Christ the substance of all the shadows of the ceremonial 
law; for example, ; 

lst. Had they then the Shechinah, or special presence of God, called the 
glory, from the visible token of it? So have we now in Jesus Christ; ver. 9, 
‘For in him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” Under the law 
the presence of God dwelt between the cherubim, in a cloud which covered 
the mercy-seat; but now it dwells in the person of our Redeemer who par- 
takes of our nature, and is bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh, and has 
more clearly declared the Father to us. It dwells in him bodily ; not as the 
body is opposed to the spirit, but as the body is opposed to the shadow, The 
fulness of the Godhead dwells in Christ really, and not figuratively, for he is 
both God and man. ; ; 

2nd. Had they circumcision, which was the seal of the covenant? In Christ 
we are “circumcised with the circumcision made without hands,” ver. 11, by 
the work of regeneration in us, which is the spiritual or Christian circumcision. 
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* He is: a Jew who is one inwardly, and ciréumcision is that of the heart, 
Rom. ii. 29. This is owing to Christ, and belongs to the Christian dispen- 
sation; it is ‘made without hands,” not by the power of any creature, but 
by the power of the blessed Spirit of God. We are “born of the Spirit,” 
Jno. iii. 5s and it is “the washing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy 
Spirit,” Zit. iii. 5. It consists in “ putting off the body of the sins of the flesh,” 
in renouncing sin and reforming our lives, not in mere external rites. It is 
not the “ putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good con- 
science towards God,” 1 Pet. iii. 21. And it is not enough to put away some 
one particular sin, but we must put off the whole body of sin; “The old man 
must be crucified, and the body of sin destroyed,” Rom. vi. 6. Christ was 
circumcised, and, by virtue of our union to him, we partake of that effectual 
grace which puts off “the body of the sins of the flesh.” Again, The Jews 
thought themselves complete in the ceremonial law; but we are “complete in 
Christ,” ver. 10. That was imperfect and defective; “If the first covenant 
had been faultless, there would no place have been sought for the second,” 
Heb, viii. 7; and “the law was but a shadow of good things, and could never. 
by those sacrifices, make the comers thereunto perfect,” Heb. x.1. But all the 
defects of it are made up in the Gospel of Christ, by the complete sacrifice for 
sin, and revelation of the will of God. “ Which is the head of all principality 
and power.” As the Old Testament priesthood had its perfection in Christ, so 
likewise had the kingdom of David, which was the eminent principality and 
power under the Old Testament, and which the Jews valued themselves so 
much upon. And he is the Lord and Head of all the powers in heaven and 
earth, of angels and men. “ Angels, and authorities, and powers, are subject 
to him,” 1 Pet. iii. 22. 

{Observe, 1. There is a fulness in Christ to be communicated unto all who, 
being sensible of their own emptiness, do by faith lay hold upon him, * In 
whom we are complete;” which completeness consisteth in the enjoyment of 
sufficiency of means for salvation prescribed by him, Heb. iii. 2; and in the 
imputation of his most perfect righteousness, and in the begun renovation of 
our nature by the Spirit of Christ, 1 Cov. i. 30; which shall be still upon the 
growing hand till grace be crowned with glory, Hpk. v. 27. 2. Though there 
be a complete fulness in Christ the Mediator, from whence we may supply our 
emptiness, yet we cannot partake of that his fulness except we first be “in 
him,” and by faith be united to him; so “in him we are complete.”] 

2. We have communion with Christ in his whole undertaking; ver. 12, 
“ Buried with himin baptism, wherein also you have risen with him.” We are 
both buried and rise with him, and both are signified by our baptism; not that 
there is any thing in the sign or ceremony of baptism which represents this 
burying and rising, any more than the crucifixion of Christ is represented 
by any visible resemblance in the Lord’s supper; and he is speaking of the 
“circumcision made without hands,” and says it is “through the faith of the 
operation of God.” But the thing signified by our baptism is that we are 
buried with Christ, as baptism is the seal of the covenant and an obligation to 
our dying to sin; and that we are raised with Christ, as it is a seal and obliga- 
tion to our living to righteousness, or newness of life. God in baptism engages 
to be to us a God, and we become engaged to be his people, and by his grace 
ya die to sin and to live to righteousness, or put off the old man and put on 
the new. 


13 And you, being dead in your sins and the un- 
circumcision of your flesh, hath he quickened toge- 
ther with him, having forgiven you all trespasses ; 
14 Blotting out the handwriting of ordinances that 
was against us, which was contrary to us, and took 
it out of the way, nailing it to his cross; 15 And 
having spoiled principalities and powers, he made a 
shew of them openly, triumphing over them in it. 


‘ 
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LAPIDES CAPITOLINI, 


The apostle here represents the privileges we Christians have above the 
Jews, which are very great. ; ‘ : 

First. Christ’s death is our life; “And yon, being dead in your sins and the 
uncireumcision of your flesh, hath he quickened together with him,” ver. 13. 
A state of sin is a state of spiritual death. Those who are in sin are dead 
in sin. As the death of the body consists in its separation from the soul, so 
the death of the soul consists in its separation from God and the Divine favour. 
As the death of the body is the corruption and putrefaction of it, so sin is the 
corruption or depravation of the soul. As a man who is dead is unable to 
help himself by any power of his own, so an habitual sinner is morally impo- 
tent; though he has a natural power, or the power of a reasonable creature, 
he has not a spiritual power till he has the Divine life, or a renewed nature. 
It is principally to be understood of the Gentile world, who lay in wickedness, 
They were “dead in the uncircumcision of their flesh,” being aliens to the 

covenant of promise, and without God in the world,” ph. ii. 11, 12. By reason 
of their uncircumcision they were dead in their sins. It may be understood of 
the spiritual uncircumcision or Sorrepion of nature; and so it shews that we 


are dead in law and dead in state: dead in law, as a condemned malefactor is 
called a dead man, because he is under a sentence of death; so sinners, by the 
guilt of sin, are under the sentence of the law, and “condemned already,” 
Jno. iii. 18: and dead in state, by reason of “the uncireumcision of our flesh.” 
An unsanctified heart is called an “uncircumcised heart;” this is our state. 
Now through Christ we, who were dead in sins, are quickened; that is, effec- 
tual provision is made for taking away the guilt of sin, and breaking the power 
and dominion of it. “ Quickened together with him,” by virtue of our union 
to him, and in conformity to him. Christ’s death was the death of our sins; 
Christ’s resurrection is the quickening of our souls. 

[Whenever a man believeth in Christ, he is in the same moment of time 
united to Christ, and so that all which he did or suffered, as sustaining our 
person, or which he procured for our behoof, as being our head, whether in his 
death, burial, or resurrection, is imputed to us by God, and a right unto them 
derived to us, as if we had been personally present with him all those times, 
and given our consent to his doing of all those things in our name, and for 


our behalf. Hence is it that he is said to have “quickened those Colossians 
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together with him,” though Christ had risen from the dead some years before 
their conversion. ] : 5%, " : 3 i 

Secondly. ‘Through him we have the remission of sins; “ Having forgiven 
you all trespasses.” This is our quickening. The pardon of the crime is the 
ife of the criminal; and this is owing to the resurrection of Christ, as well as 
his death; for, as he “ died for our sins,” so he “rose again for our justification,” 
Rom. iv. 25. 

Thirdly. Whatever was in force against us is taken out of the way. He has 
obtained for us a legal discharge from “the handwriting of ordinances which 
was against us,” ver. 14, which may be understood, 

1. Of that obligation to punishment in which consists the guilt of sin. The 
eurse of the law is the handwriting against us, like the handwriting on Bel- 
shazzar’s wall; “Cursed is every one who continues not in every thing.” 
This was a handwriting which was “against us, and contrary to us;” for 
it threatened our eternal ruin. ‘This was removed when he “redeemed us 
from the eurse of the law, being made a curse for us,” Gail. iii. 13. He can- 
celled the obligation for all who repent and believe; “ Upon me be the curse, 
my Father.” He vacated and disannulled the judgment which was against 
us. When he was nailed to the cross, the curse was as it were nailed to the 
cross; and our indwelling corruption is erucitied with Christ, and by virtue of 
his cross. When we remember the dying of the Lord Jesus, and see him 
nailed to the cross, we should see the handwriting against us taken out of the 
way. Or rather, 

2. It must be understood of the ceremonial law, “the handwriting of ordi- 
nanees,” the ceremonial institutions or “the law of commandments contained in 
ordinances,” Eph. ii. 15, which was a yoke to the Jews and a partition-wall to 
the Gentiles. ‘The Lord Jesus “took it out of the way, nailed it to his cross ;” 
that is, disannulled the obligation of it, that all might see and be satisfied that 
it was no more binding. When the substance came, the shadows fled away. 
It is abolished, 2 Cor. iii. 13; and “ that which decayeth and waxeth old is ready 
to vanish away,” Heb. viii. 13. The expressions are in allusion to the ancient 
methods of cancelling a bond, either by crossing the writing or striking it 
through with a nail. 

Fourthly. He has obtained a glorious victory for us over the powers of dark- 
ness; “ And, having spoiled principalities and powers, he made a show of them 
openly, triumphing over them in it,” ver. 15. As the curse of the law was 
against us, so the power of Satan was against us. He treated with God as the 
Judge, and redeemed us out of the hands of his justice by a price; but out of 
the hands of Satan the executioner he redeemed us by power and with a high 
hand. He “led them captive.” ‘The devil and all the powers of hell were con- 
quered and disarmed by the dying Redeemer. ‘The first promise pointed at 
this; the bruising of the heel of Christ in his sufferings was the breaking of 
the serpent’s head, Gen. iii. 15. The expressions are lofty and magnificent; let 
us turn aside and see this great sight. ‘The Redeemer conquered by dying. 
See his crown of thorns turned into a crown of laurels. Hespoiled them, broke 
the devil’s power, and conquered and disabled him, and “ made a show of them 
openly,”—exposed them to public shame, and made a show of them to angels 
and men. Never had the devil’s kingdom such a mortal blow given to it as 
was given by the Lord Jesus. He tied them to his chariot wheels, and rode 
forth conquering and to conquer—alluding to the custom of a general’s triumph, 
who returned victorious. “ lriumphing over them in it;” that is, either in his 
eross and by his death; or, as some read it, in himself, by his own power; for 
he trod the winepress alone, and of the people there was none with him. 


16 Let no man therefore judge you in meat, or in 
drink, or in respect of an holyday, or of the new 
moon, or of the sabbath days: 17 Which are a 
shadow of things to come; but the body is of Christ. 
18 Let no man beguile you of your reward in a 
voluntary humility and worshipping of angels, in- 
truding into those things which he hath not seen, 
vainly puffed up by his fleshly mind, 19 And not 
holding the Head, from which all the body by joints 
and bands having nourishment ministered, and knit 
together, increaseth with the increase of God. 20 
Wherefore if ye be dead with Christ from the rudi- 
ments of the world, why, as though living in the 
world, are ye subject to ordinances, 21 (Touch 
not; taste not; handle not; 22 Which all are to 
perish with the using;) after the commandments 
and doctrines of men? 23 Which things have in- 
deed a shew of wisdom in will worship, and humility, 
and neglecting of the body; not in any honour to 
the satisfying of the flesh. 

The apostle concludes the chapter with exhortations to proper duty, which 
he infers from the foregoing discourse. 

First. Here is a caution to take heed of Jndaizing teachers, or those who 
would impose upon Christians the yoke of the ceremonial law; ‘Let no man 
therefore judge yon in meat or in drink,” &c., ver. 16. Much of the ceremo- 
nies of the law of Moses consisted in the distinction of meats and days. It 
appears by Rom. xiv. that there were those who were for keeping up those 
distinctions ; but here the apostle shews that since Christ has come, and has 
cancelled the ceremonial law, we ought not to keep it up. Let no man impose 
those things upon yon, for God has not imposed them; if God has made you 
free, be not you again “entangled in that yoke of bondage.” And this the 
rather because these things were shadows of things to come, ver. 17, intimating 
that they had no intrinsic worth in them, and that they are now done away. 
“ But the body is of Christ.” The body, of which they were shadows, has comes 


and to continue the ceremonial observances, which were only types an 
shadows of Christ and the Gospel, carries By intimation that Christ has not 
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yet come, and the gospel state has not yet commenced. Observe the advantages 
we have under the Gospel, above what they had under the law: they had the 
shadows, we have the substance. 

Secondly. He cautions them to take heed of those who would introduce the 
worship of angels as mediators between God and them, as the Gentile philoso- 
phers did; ‘Let no man beguile you of your reward, in a voluntary humility 
and worshipping of angels,” ver. 18. It looked like a piece of modesty to make 
use of the mediation of angels, as conscious to ourselves of our unworthniess to 
speak immediately to God; but, though it has a show of humility, it is a volun- 
tary not acommanded humility, and therefore it is not acceptable; yea, it is not 
warrantable: it is taking that honour which is due to Christ only and giving 
it toacreature. Besides, the notions upon which this practice was grounded 
were merely the inventions of men and not by Divine revelation,_the proud 
conceits of human reason, which make a man presume to dive into things, and 
determine them, without sufficient knowledge and warrant. ‘“Intruding into 
those things which he hath not seen, vainly pufied up by his fleshly mind ;” pre- 
tending to describe the order of angels, and their respective ministries, which 
God has hidden from us; and therefore, though there was a show of humility 
in the practice, there was areal pride in the principle. They advanced those 
notions to gratify their own carnal fancy, and were fond of being thought wiser 
than other people. Pride is at the bottom of a great many errors and corrup- 
tions, and even of many evil practices, which have a great show and appearance 
of humility. Those who do so do “not hold the head,” ver. 19. They do in effect 
disclaim Christ, who is the only Mediator between God and man. It is the 
highest disparagement to Christ, who is the head of the church, for any of the 
members of it to make use of any intercessors with God but him. When men 
let go their hold of Christ, they catch at that which is next them and will 
stand them in no stead. “ From which all the body, by joints and bands, having 
nourishment ministered, and knit together, increaseth with the increase of 
God.” Observe, 1. Jesus Christ is not only a head of government over the 
church, but a head of vital influence to it. They are knit to him by joints and 
bands, as the several members of the body are united to the head, and receive 
life and nourishment from him. 2. The body of Christ is a growing body; “it 
increaseth with the increase of God.” The new man is inereasing, and the 
nature of grace is to grow, where there is not an accidental hindrance. “ With 
the increase of God ;” with an inerease of grace which is from God as its author; 
or, in a usual Hebraism, with a large and abundant increase; “ That you may 
be filled with all the fulness of God,’ ph. iii. 19: see a parallel expression 
“Which is the head, even Christ, from whom the whole body, fitiy joined 
together, maketh increase of the body, Eph. iv. 15, 16. 

(Observe, This Christian increase and Divine growth is attained nnto by 
keeping strict union with Christ, and communion with his members; for their 
increasing with the increase of God supposeth “nourishment ministered from 
the head;” and themselves “‘ knit together with joints and bands.” 

Thirdly. He takes occasion hence to warn them again; “* Wherefore, if you 
be dead with Christ from the rudiments of the world, why, as though living in 
the world, are you subject to ordinances?” ver. 20. If as Christians you are 
dead to the observances of the ceremonial law, why are you subject to them? 
Such observances as, “Touch not, taste not, handle not,” ver. 21, 22, 

(The authors of superstition are very diligent to have their superstitions 
fooleries punctually practised, and their commands for that end exactly obeyed. 
Thus he brings in the masters of superstition delivering their injunctions, as it 
were to every man in particular: “ Touch not,” in the singular number. 

Under the law there was a ceremonial pollution contracted by touching a dead 
body, or any thing offered to an idol; or by tasting any forbidden meats, &e., 
“which are all to perish with the using,” having no intrinsic worth in themselves 
to support them, and those who used them saw them perishing and passing 
away ; or, which tend to corrupt the Christian faith, having no other authority 
than the traditions and injunctions of men. [See additional notes on Rom. vi., vii., 
for true import of the expression “ If ye be dead with Christ.”] ‘* Which things 
have indeed a show of wisdom in will-worship and humility.” They thought 
themselves wiser than their neighbours, in observing the law of Moses together 
with the Gospel of Christ, that they might be sure in the one, at least, to be in 
the right; but, alas! it was but a show of wisdom, a mere invention and pre- 
tence. So they seem to neglect the body, by abstaining from such and such 
meats, and mortifying their bodily pleasures and appetites; but there is nothing 
of true devotion in these things, for the Gospel teaches us to worship God in 
spirit and truth, and not by ritual observances, and through the mediation of 
Christ alone, and notofany angels. Observe, 1. Christians are freed by Christ 
from the ritual observances ot Moses’s law, and delivered from that yoke of 
bondage which God himself had laid upon them. 2. Subjection to ordinances, 
or human appointments in the worship of God, is highly blameable, and con- 
trary to the freedom and liberty of the Gospel. ‘The apostle requires Chris- 
tians “to stand fast in the liberty with which Christ hath made them free, and 
not to be entangled again with the yoke of bondage,” Gal. v.1. And theimpo- — 
sition of them is invading the authority of Christ, the head of the church, and 
“introducing another law of commandments contained in ordinances,” when 
Christ has abolished the old one, #pd. ii. 15. 3. Such things have only a show 
of wisdom, but are really folly. It is true wisdom to keep close to the appoint- 
ments of the Gospel, and an entire subjection to Christ, the only head.of the 


church. 
CHAPTER. IT. - 


I, The apostle exhorts us to set our hearts upon heaven and take them off from this 
world, ver. 1—4. II. He exhorts to the mortification of sin, in the various instances of 
it, ver. 5—11. III. He earnestly presses to mutual Jove and compassion, ver. 12—17. 
And concludes with exhortations to relative duties, of wives and husbands, parents aud 
children, masters and servants, ver, 18—25, 


F ye then berisen with Christ, 
seek those things which are 
above, where Christ sitteth 
on the right hand of God. 
2 Set your affection on 
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on the earth: 3 For ye are 
dead, and your life is hid 
with Christ in God. 4 
When Christ, who is our life, 
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shall appear, then shall ye also appear with him in 
glory. 


The apostle, having described our privileges by Christ in the former part 
of the epistle, and our discharge from the yoke of the ceremonial law, comes 
here to press upon us our duty as inferred thence. ‘Though we are made free 
from the obligation of the ceremonial law, it does not therefore follow that we 
may live as we list. We must walk the more closely with God in all the 
instances of evangelical obedience. He begins with exhorting them to set their 
hearts on heaven, and take them off from this world. “If you then have risen 
with Christ.” It is our privilege that we have risen with Christ; that is, have 
benefit by the resurrection of Christ, and by virtue of our union and communion 
with him are justified and sanctified, and shall be glorified. Hence he infers 
that we must seek those things which are above. We must mind the concerns 
of another world more than the concerns of this. We must make heaven our 
scope and aim, seek the favour of God above, keep up our communion with the 
upper world by faith, and hope, and holy love, and make it our constant care 
and business to secure our title to, and qualifications for, the heavenly bliss. 
And the reason is, because Christ sits at the right hand of God. He who is our 
best friend and our head is advanced to the highest dignity and honour in 
heaven, and has gone before to secure to us the heavenly happiness; and there- 
fore we should seek and secure what he has purchased at so vast an expense, 
and is taking so much care about. We must live such a life as Christ lived here 
on earth, and lives now in heaven, according to our capacities. 

First. He explains this duty; ver. 2, “Set your affections on things above, not 
on things on the earth.” Observe, To seek heavenly things is to set our affec- 
tions upon them, to love them, and let our desires be towards them. Upon the 
wings of affection the heart soars upwards, and is carried forth towards 
spiritual and Divine objects. We must acquaint ourselves with them, esteem 
them above all other things, and lay out ourselves in preparation for the enjoy- 
ment of them. David gave this proof of his loving the house of God, that he 
diligently sought after it, and prepared for it, Ps. xxvii. 4. This is to be 
spiritually minded, (Ztom. viii. 6,) and to seek and desire a better country, that 
is, a heavenly, Heb. xi. 14,16. Things on earth are here set in opposition to 
things above. We must not dote upon them, nor expect too much from them, 
that we may set our affections on heaven; for heaven and earth are contrary 
one to the other, and a supreme regard to both is inconsistent; and the pre- 
valence of our affection to one will proportionably weaken and abate our 
affection to the other. 

Secondly. He assigns three reasons for this, ver, 3, 4:— 

1. That we are dead; thatis, to present things, and as our portion. We are 
so in profession and obligation; for we are “buried with Christ, and planted 
into the likeness of his death.” Every Christian is “ crucified unto the world, 
and the world is crucified unto him,” Gal. vi. 14. And if we are dead to the 
earth, and have renounced it as our happiness, it is absurd for us to set our 
affections upon it, and seek it. We should be like a dead thing to it, unmoved, 
unaffected towards it. [Real believers are spiritually dead, not in sin, Eph. ii. 1, 
but to sin, Rom. vi. 11, the dominion and reign of sin being shaken off, Rom. vi. 14, 
and its strength much weakened by the power of grace, Gal. y. 17, though not 
totally subdued, Rom. vii. 18, and Christ having undertaken to subdue it wholly 
in them, E’ph. v. 27.] 

2. Our true life lies in the other world. ‘ You are dead, and your life is hid 
with Christ in God,” ver. 3. The new man has its livelihood thence. It is born 
and nourished from above; and the perfection of its life is reserved for that 
state. Itis “hid with Christ;” not hid from us only, in point of secrecy, but 
hid for us, denoting security. The life of a Christian “is hid with Christ.” 
* Because [ live you shall live also,” Jno. xiv. 19. Christ is at present a hidden 
Christ, or one “ whom we have not seen;” but this is our comfort, that our 
“life is hid with him,” and laid up safely with him. As we have reason to “love 
him whom we 
happiness out of sight, and reserved in heaven for us. 

3. Because at the second coming of Christ we hope for the perfection of our 
happiness. If we live a life of Christian purity and devotion now, “ when 
Christ, who is our life, shall appear, we shall also appear with him in glory,” 
ver. 3. Observe, Ist. Christ is a believer's life. “I live, yet not I, but Christ 
lives in me, Gal. ii. 20. He is the principle and end of the Christian’s life. He 
lives in us by his Spirit, and we live to him in all we do. “To me to live is 
Christ,” Phil. i, 21. 2nd. Christ will appear again. He is now hid; and the 
heavens must contain him; but he will appear in all the pomp of the upper 
world, with his holy angels, and in “his own glory and his Father’s glory,” 
Mar. viii. 38; Lu. ix. 26. 3rd. We shall then appear with himin glory. It will 
be his glory to have his redeemed with him; he will come to be glorified in his 
saints, 2 Thes.i. 10; and it will be their glory to come with him, and be with 
him for eyer. At the second coming of Christ there will be a general meeting 
of all the saints; and those whose life is now “hid with Christ” shall then 
appear with Christ in that glory which he himself enjoys, Jno. xvii. 24. Do 
we look for such a happiness, and should we not set our affections upon that 
world, and live above this? What is there here to make us fond of it? What 
is there not there to draw our hearts to it? Our head is there, our home is 
there, our treasure is there, and we hope to be there for ever. 


5 Mortify therefore your members which are upon 
the earth; fornication, uncleanness, inordinate aftec- 
tion, evil concupiscence, and covetousness, which 1s 
idolatry: 6 For which things’ sake the wrath of 
God cometh on the children of disobedience: 7 In 
the which ye also walked some time, when ye lived 
in them. 


The apostle exhorts the Colossians to the mortification of sin, the great 
hindrance to seeking the things which are above. Since it is our duty to set 
our affections upon heavenly things, it is our ie to “mortify our members 
which are upon the earth,” and which naturally incline us to the things of the 
world. Mortify them, that is, subdue the vicious habits of mind which pre- 
yailed in your Gentile state. Kill them, suppress them, as you do weeds or 
vermin which spread and destroy all about them, or as you kill an enemy who 
fights against you and wounds you. ‘ Your members which are upon the 
earth;” either the members of the body, which are the earthly part of us, 
and were “curiously wrought in the lower parts of the earth,” (Ps. exxxix. 15,) 
or the corrupt affections of the mind, which lead us to earthly things, the 
members of the body of death, Rom. vii. 24. He specifies, 

First. The lusts of the flesh, for which they were before so yery remarkable, 
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g Fornication, uncleanness, inordinate affection, evil concupiscence,” — the 
various workings of the carnal appetites and fleshly impurities, which they 
indulged in their former course of life, and which were so contrary to the 
Christian state and the heavenly hope. 

Secondly. The love of the world. ‘And covetousness, which is idolatry ;” 
that is, an inordinate love of present good and outward enjoyments, which pro- 
ceeds from too high a value in the mind, puts upon too eager a pursuit, hinders 
the proper use and enjoyment of them, and creates anxious fear and immoderate 
sorrow for the loss of them. Observe, Covetousness is spiritual idolatry ; it is 
the giving of that love and regard to worldly wealth which are due to God only, 
and carries a greater degree of malignity in it, and is more highly provoking 
to God, than is commonly thought. And it is very observable that, among all 
the instances of sin which good men are recorded in the Scripture to have 
fallen into, (and there is scarcely any but some or other, in one or other part 
of their life, have fallen into,) there is no instance in all the Scripture of any 
good man charged with covetousness. He proceeds to shew how necessary 
it is to mortify sins, ver. 6, 7. 

1, Because, if we do not kill them, they will kill us: “ For which things’ sake 
the wrath of God cometh on the children of disobedience,” ver. 3. See what 
we are all by nature more or less: we are “ children of disobedience ;” not only 
disobedient children, but under the power of sin, and naturally prone to dis- 
obey. “The wicked are estranged from the womb; they go astray as soon as 
they are born, speaking lies,” Ps. lviii. 3. And, being children of disobedience 
we are “children of wrath,” Eph, ii. 3. The wrath of God comes upon all the 
children of disobedience. ‘Chose who do not obey the precepts of the law incur 
the penalties of it. The sins he mentions were their sins in their heathen and 
idolatrous state, and they were then especially the children of disobedience; 
and yet these sins brought judgments upon them, and exposed them to the 
wrath of God. 

2. We should mortify these sins because they have lived inus. “In which 
you also walked some time, when you lived in them,” ver. 7. Observe, The 
consideration that we have formerly lived in sin is a good argument why we 
should now forsake it. We have walked in by-paths, therefore let us walk in 
them no more. “lf I have done iniquity, I will do no more,” Job xxxiy. 32. 
The time past of our lives may suffice us to have wrought the will of the Gen- 
tiles, when we walked in lasciviousness, 1 Pet. iv. 3. ‘ When you lived among 
those who did such things,” (so some understand it,) then you walked in those 
evil practices. It is a hard thing to live among those who do the works of dark- 
ness and not have fellowship with them, as it is to walk in the mire and contract 
no soil. Let us keep out of the way of evil-doers. 


8 But now ye also put off all these; anger, wrath, 
malice, blasphemy, filthy communication out of your 
mouth, 9 Lie not one to another, seeing that ye 
have put off the old man with his deeds; 10 And 
have put on the new man, which is renewed in 
knowledge after the image of him that created him: 
11 Where there is neither Greek nor Jew, circum- 
cision nor uncireumeision, Barbarian, Scythian, bond 
nor free: but Christ zs all, and in all. 


First. As we are to mortify inordinate appetites, so we are to mortify inor- 
dinate passions; ver. 8, ‘But now you also put off all these, anger, wrath, 
malice ;” for these are contrary to the design of the Gospel, as well as grosser 
impurities; and, though they are more spiritual wickedness, have not less 
malignity in them. ‘he gospel religion introduces a change of the higher as 
well as the lower powers of the soul, and supports the dominion of right reason 
and conscience over appetite and passion. Anger and wrath are bad, but 
malice is worse, because it is more rooted and deliberate ; it is anger heightened 
and settled. 

Secondly. As the corrupt principles in the heart must be cut off, so the pro- 
duct of them in the tongue; as blasphemy, which seems there to mean, not so 
much speaking ill of God as speaking ill of men, giving ill language to them, 
or raising ill reports of them, and injuring their good name by any evil arts,— 
“filthy communication,” that is, all lewd and wanton discourse, which comes 
from a polluted mind in the speaker and propagates the same defilements in the 
hearers,—and lying. “Lie not one to another,” ver. 9, for it is contrary both 
to the law of truth and the law of love; it is both unjust and unkind, and 
naturally tends to destroy all faith and friendship among mankind. Lying 
makes us like the devil, (who is the father of lies,) and is a prime part of the 
deyil’s image upon our souls; and therefore we are cautioned against this sin 
by this general reason, “Seeing you have put off the old man with his deeds, 
and have put on the new man,” ver. 10. The consideration that we have by 
profession put away sin and espoused the cause and interest of Christ, that 
we have renounced all sin and stand engaged to Christ, should fortify us 
against this sin of lying. Those who have put off the old man have put it off 
with its deeds; and those who have put on the new man must put on all its 
deeds,—not only espouse good principles but act them in a good conversation. 
The new man is said to be “renewed in knowledge,” because an ignorant soul 
cannot be a good soul. Without knowledge the heart cannot be good, Pr. xix. 2. 
The grace of God works upon the will and affections by renewing the under- 
standing. Light is the first thing in the new creation, as it was in the first. 
“ After the image of him who created him.” It was the honour of man in inno- 
cence that he was made after the image of God; but that image was defaced 
and lost by sin, and is renewed by sanctifying grace: so that a renewed soul is 
something like what Adam was in the day he was created. In the privilege 
and duty of sanctification “there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor 
uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free,” ver. 11. There is now no 
difference arising from different country or different condition and circum- 
stance of life; it is as much the duty of the one as of the other to be holy, and 
as much the privilege of the one as of the other to receive from God the grace 
to beso. Christ came to take down all partition-walls, that all might stand on 
the same level before God, both in duty and privilege. And for this reason, 
because “* Christ is all in all.” Christ is a Christian’s all, his only Lord and 
Saviour, and all his hope and happiness. And to those who are sanctified, 
one as well as another and whatever they are in other respects, he is “all in 
all,” the * Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end:” he is all in all things 
to them. 


12 Put on therefore, as the elect of God, holy and 
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beloved, bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness of 
mind, meekness, longsuffering; 13 Forbearing one 
another, and forgiving one another, if any man have 
a quarrel against any: even as Christ forgave you, 
so also do ye. 14 And above all these things put on 
charity, which is the bond of perfectness. 15 And let 
the peace of God rule in your hearts, to the which 
also ye are called in one body; and be ye thankful. 
16 Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly in all 
wisdom ; teaching and admonishing one another in 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing with 
grace in your hearts to the Lord. 17 And what- 
soever ye do in word or deed, do all in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God and the 
Father by him. 


The apostle proceeds to exhort to mutual love and compassion: “ Put on 
therefore bowels of mercy,” ver. 12. We must not only put off anger and 
wrath, (as ver. 8,) but we must put on compassion and kindness; not only cease 
to do evil, but learn to do well; not only not do hurt to any, but do what good 
we can to all, 

First. The argument here used to enforce the exhortation is very affecting. 
“Put on, as the elect of God, holy and beloved.” Observe, 

1. Those who are holy are the elect of God; and those who are the elect of 
God, and holy, are betoved,—beloved of God, and ought to be so of all men. 

2. Those who are the elect of God, holy and beloved, ought to conduct them- 
selves in every thing as becomes them, and so as not to lose the credit of their 
holiness, nor the comfort of their being chosen and beloved. It becomes those 
who are holy towards God to be lowly and loving towards all men. Observe, 
What we must put on in particular. Ist. Compassion towards the miserable ; 
‘ Bowels of mercy,” the tenderest mercies. ‘Those who owe so much to mercy 
ought to be merciful to all who are proper objects of mercy. ‘‘ Be you merciful 
as your Father is merciful,” Lu. vi. 36. 2nd. *‘ Kindness” towards our friends, 
and those who love us. A courteous disposition becomes the elect of God; for 
the design of the Gospel is not only to soften the minds of men, but to sweeten 
them, and to promote friendship among men as well as reconciliation with God. 
3rd. “Humbleness of mind,” insubmission to those above us, and condescension 
to those below us. There must not only be an humble demeanour, but an hum- 
ble mind; “ Learn of me, for 1am meek and lowly in heart,” Mat. xi, 29. 4th. 
Meekness towards those who have provoked us, or been any way injurious to 
us. We must not be transported into any indecency by our resentment of indig- 
nities and neglects; but must prudently bridle our own anger, and patiently 
bear the anger of others. 5th. * Long-suffering” towards those who continue to 
provoke us. ‘ Charity suffereth long,” as well “as is kind,” 1 Cor. xiii. 4. Many 
can bear a short provocation who are weary of bearing when it grows long. But 
we must suffer long both the injuries of men and the rebukes of Divine provi- 
dence. If God is long-suffering to us, under all our provocations of him, we 
should exercise long-suffering to others in like cases. 6th. Mutual forbearance, 
in consideration of the infirmities and deficiencies under which we all labour ; 
**Porbearing one another.” We have all of us something which needs to be 
borne with, and this is a good reason why we should bear with others in what 
is disagreeable to us. We need the same good turn from others which we are 
bound to shew them. 7th. A readiness to forgive injuries; “Forgiving one 
another, if any man have a quarrel against any.” While we are in this world, 
where there is so much corruption in our hearts, and so much occasion of dif- 
ference and contention, quarrels will sometimes happen, even among the elect 
of God, who are holy and beloved; as Paul and Barnabas had a “sharp con- 
tention, which parted them asunder one from the other,” (Acts xy. 39,) and 
Paul and Peter, Gal. ii. 14. But itis our duty to forgive one another in such 
cases; not to bear any grudge, but put up with the affront and pass it by. And 
the reason is, “ Even as Christ forgave you, so also do you.” The consideration 
that we are forgiven by Christ so many offences is a good reason why we 
should forgive others. Itis an argument of the Divinity of Christ that he had 
“power on earth to forgive sins;” and it is a branch of his example which 
we are obliged to follow, if we ourselves would be forgiven. “ Forgive us 
our trespasses, as we forgive those who trespass against us,” Mat. vi. 12. 

Secondly. In order to all this, we are exhorted here to several things :— 

1. To clothe ourselves with love; ver. 14, “ Above all things put on charity: 
tri race dé Tovros—* over all things.’ Let this be the upper garment, the robe 
the livery, the mark of our dignity and distinction. Or, let this be principa 
and chief, as the whole sum and abstract of the second table. ‘“ Add to faith 
virtue, and to brotherly kindness charity,” 2 Pet.i.5—7. He lays the foundation 
in faith, and the topstone in charity, “ which is the bond of perfectness,” the 
cement and centre of all happy society. Christian unity consists of unanimity 
and mutual love. 

2, 'Lo submit ourselves to the government of the peace of God; ver. 15, “ Let 
the peace of God rule in your hearts,” that is, God’s being at peace with you, 
and the comfortable sense of his acceptance and favour. Or, a disposition to 
peace among yourselves, a peaceable spirit that keeps the peace and makes 
peace. This is called “the peace of God,” because it is of his working in all 
who are bis; ‘* The kingdom of God is righteousness and peace,” ftom. xiv. 17. 
Let this peace ‘rule in your heart”—prevail and govern there, or as an umpire 
decide all matters of ditference among you—‘ to which you are called in one 
body.” We are called to this peace, to peace with God as our privilege, and 
peace with our brethren as our duty. Being united in one body, we are called 
to be at peace one with another, as the members of the natural body; for ‘we 
are the body of Christ, and members in particular,” 1 Cor. xii. 27. _'To preserve 
in us this peaceable disposition, we must be thankful. The work of thanks- 
giving to God is such a sweet and pleasant work that it will help to make us 
sweet and pleasant towards all men. ‘Instead of envying one another upon 
account of any particular favours and excellence, be thankful for his mercies, 
which are common to all of you.’ 

3. To let the “ word of Christ dwell in us richly,” ver. 16. The Gospel is the 
word of Christ, which has come to us; but that is not enough, it must dwell 
in us, ov ‘keep house’ —évorxeita, neues a servant in a family, who is under 
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another’s control, but_as a master, who has a right to prescribe to and direct 
all under his roof. We must take our instructions and directions from it, and 
our portion of meat and strength, of grace and comfort in due season, as from 
the master of the household. 1t must dwell in us; that is, be always ready and 
at hand to us in every thing, and have its due influence and use. We must be 
familiarly acquainted with it, and “know it for our good,” Job y. 27.. It must 
dwell in us richly; not only keep house in our hearts, but keep a good house. 
Many have the word of Christ dwelling in them, but it dwells in them but 
poorly ; it has no mighty force and influence upon them. Then the soul prospers 
when the word of God dwells in us richly, when we have abundance of it in us 
and are full of the Scriptures and of the grace of Christ. And this in all 
wisdom. The proper office of wisdom is to apply what we know to ourselves 
for our own direction, The word of Christ must dwell in us, not in all notion 
and speculation, to make us doctors, but in all wisdom, to make us good Chris- 
Bans and enable us to conduct ourselves in every thing as becomes wisdom’s 
children. 

4. To teach and admonish one another. This would contribute very much to 

our furtherance in all grace; for we sharpen ourselves by quickening others 
and improve our knowledge by communicating it for their edification. We 
must “admonish one another in psalms and hymns.” Observe, Singing of psalms 
is a Gospel ordinance; Wadpots kai ujvors Kai wdaic—the Psalms of David, and 
spiritual hymns and odes, collected out of the Scripture, and suited to special 
occasions, instead of their lewd and profane songs in their idolatrous worship. 
Religious poesy seems countenanced by these expressions, and is capable of 
great edification. But, when we sing psalms, we make no melody unless we 
sing with grace in our hearts, unless we are suitably affected with what we 
sing, and go along in it with true devotion and understanding. Singing of 
psalms is a teaching ordinance as well as a praising ordinance; and we are not 
only to quicken and encourage ourselves, but to “teach and admonish one 
another,” mutually excite our affections, and convey instructions. 
_ 5. All must be done in the name of Christ; ver. 17, “ And whatsoever you do 
in word or deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus,” according to his com- 
mand and in compliance with his authority, by strength derived from him, with 
an eye to his glory, and depending upon his merit for the acceptance of what is 
good and the pardon of what is amiss. “ Giving thanks to God and the Father 
by him.” Observe, Ist. We must give thanks in all things; whatsoever we do, 
we must still give thanks; ph. v. 20, “ Giving thanks always for all things.” 
2nd. The Lord Jesus must be the Mediator of our praises as well as of our 
prayers; “ We give thanks to God and the Father in the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ,” Eph. v. 20. Those who do all things in Christ's name will never 
want matter of thanksgiving to God, even the Father, 


18 Wives, submit yourselves unto your own hus- 
bands, as it is fit in the Lord. 19 Husbands, love 
your wives, and be not bitter against them. 20 
Children, obey yow parents in all things: for this is 
well pleasing unto the Lord. 21 Fathers, provoke 
not your children ¢o anger, lest they be discouraged. 
22 Servants, obey in all things your masters accord- 
ing to the flesh ; not with eyeservice, as menpleasers ; 
but in singleness of heart, fearing God: 23 And 
whatsoever ye do, do i heartily, as to the Lord, and 
not unto men; 24 Knowing that of the Lord ye 
shall receive the reward of the inheritance: for ye 
serve the Lord Christ. 25 But he that doeth wrong 
shall receive for the wrong which he hath done: and 
there is no respect of persons. ' 


The apostle concludes the chapter with exhortations to relative duties, as 
before in the epistle to the Hphesians. The epistles which are most taken up 
in displaying the glory of Divine grace, and magnifying the Lord Jesus, are the 
most particular and distinct in pressing the duties of the several relations. 
We must never separate the privileges and duties of the gospel religion. 

First. He begins with the duties of wives and husbands; ver. 18, “ Wives, 
submit yourselyes unto your own husbands, as it is fit in the Lord. Submission 
is the duty of wives, iroracceste, It is the same word which is used to xpress 
our duty to magistrates, (Ztom. xiii, 1, “ Let every soul be subject to the higher 
powers,”) and is expressed by subjection and reverence, Hph. vy. 24, 33. ‘he 
reason is that “‘ Adam was first formed, then Eve: and Adam was not deceived, 
but the woman, being deceived, was in the transgression,” 1 Zim. ii. 13, 14. He 
was first in the creation and last in the transgression. “The head of the woman 
is the man;” and “the man is not of the woman, but the woman of the man; 
neither was the man created for the woman, but the woman for the man,” 
1 Cor. xi. 3, 8, 9. It is agreeable to the order of nature and the reason of things, 
as well as the appointment and will of God. But then it is submission, not to 
a rigorous lord or absolute tyrant, who may do his will and is without restraints, 
but to a husband, and to her own husband, who stands in the nearest relation, 
and is under strict engagements to proper duty too. And “this is fit in the 
Lord,” it is becoming the relation, and what they are bound in duty to do, as 
an instance of obedience to the authority and law of Christ. On the other 
hand, “husbands must love their wives, and not be bitter against them,” ver. 19. 
They must love them with tender and faithful affection, as Christ loved the 
church, and as their own bodies, and even as themselves, (Eph. v. 25, 28, 33,) 
with a love peculiar to the nearest relation and the greatest comfort and bless- 
ing of life. And they must not be bitter against them, not use them unkindly, 
with harsh language or severe treatment, but be kind and obliging to them in 
all things; for “ the woman was made for the man, neither is the man without 
the woman, and the man also is by the woman,” 1 Cor. xi. 9, 11, 12. 

Secondly. The duties of children and parents. “ Children, obey your parents 
in all things, for this is well-pleasing unto the Lord.” ver. 20. They must be 
willing to do all their lawful commands, and be at their direction and disposal; 
as those who have a natural right, and are fitter to direct them, than them- 
selves. The apostle (ph. vi. 2) requires them to honour as well as obey their 
parents; they must esteem them and think honourably of them, as the obedi- 
ence of their lives must proceed from the esteem and opinion of their minds, 
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And this is “well-pleasing to God,” or acceptable to him; for it is “the first 
commandment with promise,” (ph. vi. 2,) with an explicit promise annexed to 
it, namely, “ That it shall be well with them, and they shall live long on the 
earth.” Dutiful children are the most likely to prosper in the world and enjoy 
long life. And parents must be tender, as well as children obedient; ver. 21, 
“Fathers, provoke not your children to anger, lest they be discouraged.” Let 
not your authority over them be exercised with rigour and severity, but with 
kindness and gentleness, lest you raise their passions and discourage them in 
their duty, and by holding the reins too tight make them fly out with the 
greater fierceness. The bad temper and example of imprudent parents often 
prove a great hindrance to their children, and a stumblingblock in their way: 
see ph. yi. 4. And it is by the tenderness of parents, and dutifulness of chil- 
dren, that God ordinarily furnishes his church with a seed to serve him, and 
propagates religion from age to age. 

Thirdly. Servants and masters. “Servants, obey your masters in all things 
according to the flesh,” ver. 22. Servants must do the duty of the relation in 
which they stand, and obey their master’s commands in all things which are 
consistent with their duty to God their heavenly Master. ‘“ Not with eye- 
service, as men-pleasers.” Not only when their master’s eye is upon them, but 
when they are from under their master’s eye, they must be both just and 
diligent. “In singleness of heart, fearing God.” Without selfish designs, or 
hypocrisy and disguise, as those who fear God and stand in awe of him. 
Observe, The fear of God ruling in the heart will make people good in every 
relation. Servants who fear God will be just and faithful when they are from 
under their master’s eye, because they know they are under the eye of God: 
see (ren. xx. 11, “ Because I thought, Surely the fear of God is not in this 
place;” Neh. vy. 15, “But so did not I, because of the fear of God;” “And 
whatsoever you do, do it heartily,” ver. 23, with diligence, not idly and sloth- 
fully. Or, ‘Do it cheerfully, not discontented at the providence of God which 
put you in that relation.’ ‘‘ As to the Lord, and not as to men.” It sanctifies a 
servant’s work when it is done as unto God, with an eye to his glory and in 
obedience to his command, and not merely as unto men, or with regard to them 
ouly. Observe, We are really doing our duty to God when we are faithful in 
our duty to men. And, for servants’ encouragement, let them know that a 
good and faithful servant is never the farther from heaven for his being a ser- 
vant. “ Knowing that of the Lord you shall receive the reward of the inherit- 
ance, for you serve the Lord Christ,” ver. 24. Serving your masters according 
to the command of Christ, you serve Christ, and he will be your paymaster ; 
you will have a glorious reward at last. hough you are now servants, you 
will receive the inheritance of sons. But, on the other hand, “He who does 
wrong will receive for the wrong which he has done,’ ver. 25. ‘There is a 
righteous God, who, if servants wrong their masters, will reckon with them 
for it, though they may conceal it from their master’s notice. And he will be 
sure to punish the unjust as well as reward the faithful servant: and so if 
masters wrong their servants. ‘‘ And there is no respect of persons with him.” 
The righteous Judge of the earth will be impartial, and carry it with an equal 
hand towards master and servant; not swayed by any regard to men’s outward 
circumstance and condition of life. The one and the other will stand upon a 
level at his tribunal. ; 

It is probable that the apostle has a particular respect, in all these instances 
of duty, to the case mentioned, 1 Cor. vii., of relations of a different religion, as 
a Christian and heathen, a Jewish convert and an uncircumcised Gentile, where 
there was room to doubt whether they were bound to fulfil the proper duties 
of their several relations to such persons. And, if it hold in such cases, it is 
much stronger upon Christians one towards another, and where both are of 
the same religion. And how happy would the gospel religion make the world 
if it everywhere prevailed; and how much would it influence every state of 
things and every relation of life! 
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CHAPTER IV. 
I. He continues his account of the duty of masters, from the close of the former chapter, 
ver. 1. II. He exhorts to the duty of prayer, ver. 2—4; and to a prudent and decent 


conduct towards those with whom we converse, ver. 5,6. III. He closes the epistle with 
the mention of several of his friends, of whom he gives an honourable testimony, 
ver. 7—18. 


ASTERS, give unto your 


servants that which is just 


%) 


fp also have a Master in hea- 
ven. 


wv, 
The apostle proceeds with the duty of 
masters to their servants, which might 


IhY@ have been joined to the foregoing chapter, 
PF and is a part of that discourse. Here 
Fi observe, ; 

* (, First. Justice is required of them; “Give 


YY . . . 
unto your servants that which is just and 


equal,” ver. 1; not only strict justice, but 
equity and kindness. Be faithful to your 
promises to them, and perform your agree- 
dues, nor “keeping back by fraud the hire 
Require no more of them than they are able to 
and beyond their 
and allow 


should deal with you, ) e | Bive c 
You are both servants of the same Lord in the different relations in which you 
stand, and are equally accountable to him at last. “ Knowing that your Master 
also is in heaven, neither is there respect of persons with him,” Eph. vi. 9. 


2 Continue in prayer, and watch in the same with 


thanksgiving ; 8 Withal praying also for us, that 
God would open unto us a door of utterance, to 


speak the mystery of Christ, for which I am also in 
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bonds: 4 ‘That I may make it manifest, as I ought 


to speak. 


If this be considered as connected with the foregoing verse, then we may 
observe that it is part of the duty which masters owe their servants to pray 
with them, and to pray daily with them, or “continue in prayer.” They must 
not only do justly and kindly by them, but act a Christian and religious part, 
and be concerned for their souls as well as their bodies. “As parts of your 
charge, and under your influence, be concerned for the blessing of God upon 
them, as well as the success of your affairs in their hands.” And this is the 
duty of every one, to “continue in prayer.” Keep up your constant times of 
prayer, without being diverted from it by other business; keep your hearts 
close to the duty, without wandering or deadness, and even to the end of it. 

Watching in the same.” Christians should Jay hold of all opportunities for 
prayer, and choose the fittest seasons, which are least liable to disturbance 
from other things, and keep their minds lively in the duty, and in suitable 
frames. “ With thanksgiving,” or solemn acknowledgment of the mercies 
received, ‘Thanksgiving must have a part in every prayer. “ Withal praying 
also for us,” ver. 3. ‘The people must pray particularly for their ministers, 
and bear them upon their hearts at all times at the throne of grace, as if he 
had said, Do not forget us, whenever you pray for yourselves, ph. vi. 19; 
1 Thes. v.25; Heb. xiii. 18. “ That God would open to us a door of utterance,” 
that is, either afford opportunity to preach the Gospel, (so he says, ‘‘a great 
door and effectual is opened to me,” 1 Cor. xvi. 9,) or else give me ability and 
courage, and enable me with freedom and faithfulness; so E’ph. vi. 19, “ And 
for me, that utterance may be given to me, that I may open my mouth boldly, to 
speak the mystery of Christ, for which I am also in bonds;” that is, either the 
deepest doctrines of the Gospel with plainness, of which Christ is the principal 
subject, (he calls it the mystery of the Gospel,” Eph. vi. 19,) or else he means 
the preaching of the Gospel to the Gentile world, which he calls * the mystery 
hidden from ages,” ch. i. 26, and “the mystery of Christ,” Eph. iii. 4. For this 
he was now in bonds. He was a prisoner at Rome by the violent opposition 
of the malicious Jews. He would have them pray for him, that he might not 
be discouraged in his work, nor driven from it by his sufferings. That I may 
make it manifest, as I ought to speak,” ver. 4. ‘hat I may make this mystery 
known to those who have not heard of it, and make it plain to their under- 
standing, in such a manner as [ ought to do. He had been particular in telling 
them what he prayed for on their behalf, ch. i. Here he tells them particularly 
what he would have them pray for on his behalf. Paul knew as well as any 
man how to speak; and yet he begged their prayers for him, that he might be 
taught to speak. The best and most eminent Christians need the prayers of 
meaner Christians, and are not above asking them. The chief speakers need 
prayer that God would give them a door of utterance, and that they may spealc 
as they ought to speak. 


5 Walk in wisdom toward them that are without, 
redeeming the time. 6 Let your speech be alway 
with grace, seasoned with salt, that ye may know 


how ye ought to answer every man. 


The apostle exhorts them farther to a prudent and decent conduct towards 
all those with whom they conversed, towards the heathen world, or those out 
of the Christian church among whom they lived; ver. 5, ‘* Walk in wisdom 
towards those who are without.” Be careful, in all your converse with them, 
to get no hurt by them, or contract any of their customs; for “evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners;” and to do no hurt to them, or increase their pre- 
judices against religion, and give them an occasion of dislike. Yea, do them all 
the good you can, and by all the fittest means and in the proper seasons recom- 
mend religion to them. ‘‘ Redeeming the time;” that is, either improving every 
opportunity of doing them good, and making the best use of your time in proper 
duty, (diligence in redeeming time very much recommends religion to the good 
opinion of others,) or else walking cautiously and with circumspection, to give 
them no advantage against you, nor expose yourselves to their malice and ill- 
will, Hph. v. 15,16. “* Walk circumspectly, redeeming the time, because the days 
are eyil;” that is, dangerous, or times of trouble and suffering. And towards 
others, or those who are within, as well as those who are without, “ Let your 
speech be always with grace,” ver. 6. Let all your discourse be as becomes 
Christians, suitable to your profession, savoury, discreet, seasonable. Though it 
be not always of grace, it must be always with grace; and, though the matter of 
our discourse be that which is common, yet there must be an air of piety upon 
it, and it must be ina Christian manner. “Seasoned with salt.” Grace is the salt 
which seasons our discourse, makes it savoury, and keeps it from corrupting. 
“That you may know how to answer every man.” One answer is proper for 
one man, and another for another man, Pr. xxvi. 4,5. We have need of a great 
deal of wisdom and grace to give proper answers to every man, particularly in 
answering the questions and objections of adversaries against our religion, 
giving the reasons of our faith, and shewing the unreasonableness of their 
exceptions and cavils to the best advantage tor our cause and least prejudice 
to ourselves. ‘Be ready always to give an answer to every man who asketh 
youa reason of the hope that is in you, with meekness and fear,” 1 Pet, iii. 15. 


7 All my state shall Tychicus declare unto you, 
who is a beloved brother, and a faithful minister and 
fellowservant in the Lord: 8 Whom I have sent 
unto you for the same purpose, that he might know 
your estate, and comfort your hearts; 9 With One- 
simus, a faithful and beloved brother, who is one of 
you. They shall make known unto you all things 
which are done here. 10 Aristarchus my fellowpri- 
soner saluteth you, and Marcus, sister’s son to Bar- 
nabas, (touching whom ye received commandments : 
if he come unto you, receive him;) 11 And Jesus, 
which is called Justus, who are of the circumcision. 
These only are my fellowworkers unto the kingdom 
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of God, which have been a comfort unto me. 12 
Epaphras, who is one of you, a servant of Christ, 
saluteth you, always labouring fervently for you in 
prayers, that ye may stand perfect and complete in 
all the will of God. 13 For L bear him record, that 
he hath a great zeal for you, and them that are in 
Laodicea, and them in Hierapolis. 14 Luke, the 
beloved physician, and Demas, greet you. 15 Sa- 
lute the brethren which are in Laodicea, and Nym- 
phas, and the church which is in his house. 16 And 
when this epistle is read among you, cause that it be 
read also in the church of the Laodiceans; and that 
ye likewise read the epistle from Laodicea. 17 And 
say to Archippus, Take heed to the ministry which 
thou hast received in the Lord, that thou fulfil it. 
18 The salutation by the hand of me Paul. Re- 
member my bonds. Grace de with you. Amen. 


In the close of this epistle the apostle does several of his friends the honour 
to leave their names upon record, with some testimony of his respect, which 
will be spoken of wherever the Gospel comes, and last to the end of the world. 

First. Concerning Tychicus, ver. 7. By him this epistle was sent; and he 
does not give them an account in writing of his present state, because ‘l'ychicus 
would do it by word of mouth more fully and particularly. He knew they 
would be glad to hear how it fared with him. The churches cannot but be 
concerned for good ministers, and desirous to know their state. He gives him 
this character, “A beloved brother and faithful minister.” Paul, though a 

reat apostle, owns a faithful minister for a brother and a beloved brother. 
‘aithfulness in any one is truly lovely, and renders him worthy our affection 
and esteem. ‘And a fellow-servant in the Lord.” Ministers are servants to 
Christ, and fellow-servants to one another. They have one Lord, though they 
have different stations and capacities of service. Observe, It adds much to the 
beauty and strength of the gospel ministry when ministers are thus loving and 
condescending to one another, and by all just means support and advance one 
another’s reputation. Paul sent him not only to tell them of his affairs, but to 
bring him an account of theirs; “ Whom I have sent unto you for the same 
purpose, that he might know your estate, and comfort your hearts,” ver. 8. He 
was as willing to hear from them as they could be to hear from him, and 
thought himself as much obliged to sympathise with them as he thought them 
obliged to sympathise with him. Itis a great comfort, under the troubles and 
difficulties of life, to have the mutual concern of fellow Christians. 

Secondly. Concerning Onesimus; ver. 9, “ With Onesimus, a faithful and 
beloved brother, who is one of you.” He was sent back from Rome along with 
Tychicus. This was he whom Paul had begotten in his bonds, Phile. 10. He 
had been servant to Philemon, and was a member, if not a minister, of their 
church. He was converted at Rome, whither he had fled from his master’s 
service; and was now sent back, it is probable, with the epistle to Philemon, 
to introduce him again into his master’s family. Observe, Though he was a 
poor servant, and had been a bad man, yet, being now a convert, Paul calls 
him “ta faithful and beloved brother.” The meanest circumstance of life, and 
greatest wickedness of former life, make no difference in the spiritual relation 
among sincere Christians; they partake of the same privileges, and are entitled 
to the same regards. The ‘“‘righteousness of God by faith of Jesus Christ is 
unto all and upon all those that believe, for there is no difference,” Lom. iii. 22; 
and ‘‘there is neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor free, for you are all 
one in Christ Jesus,” Gal. iii. 28. Perbaps this was some time after he was 
converted and sent back to Philemon, and by this time he had entered into the 
ininistry, because Paul calls him a brother. 

Thirdly. “ Aristarchus, a fellow-prisoner.” 
sufferings should be thereby engaged to one another in holy love. 
particular affection for his fellow-servants and his fellow-prisoners. 

Fourthly. “ Marcus, sister’s son to Barnabas.” ‘This is supposed to be the 
same who wrote the Gospel which bears his name. “if he come unto you 
receive him.” Paul had a quarrel with Barnabas upon the account of this 
Mark, who was his nephew, and “thought not good to take him with them, 
because he departed from them from Pamphylia, and went not with them to 
the work,” Acts xv. 38. He would not take Mark with him, but took Silas, 
because Mark had deserted them; and yet Paul is not only reconciled to him 
himself, but recommends him to the respect of the churches, and gives a great 
example of a truly Christian and forgiving spirit. If men have been guilty of 
a fault, it must not be always remembered against them We must forget as 
well as forgive. “If a man be overtaken in a fault, you who are spiritual 
restore such a one in the spirit of meekness,” Gal. vi. 1. | 

Fifthly. Here is one who is called Jesus, which is the Greek name for the 


Those who join in services and 
Paul had a 


Hebrew Joshua. “If Jesus had given them rest, then would he not afterwards | 


have spoken of another day,’ Heb. iv. 8. ‘“ Who is called Justus.” It is pro- 
bable that he changed his name for that of Justus, in honour to the name of 
the Redeemer. Or else Jesus was his Jewish name, for he was of the cirecum- 
cision; and Justus his Roman or Latin name. ‘* These are my fellow-labourers 
unto the kingdom of God, who have been a comfort unto me.” Observe, What 
comfort the apostle had in the communion of saints and ministers! One is his 
fellow-servant, another his fellow-prisoner, and all his fellow-workers, who 


were working out their own salyation and endeavouring to promote the satva- |! 


tion of others. Good ministers take great comfort in those who are their 
tellow-workers unto the kingdom of God. ‘Their friendship and converse 
together are a great refreshment under the sufferings and difficulties in their 
wily. 

Sixthly. “ Epaphras,” ver. 12, the same with Epaphroditus. He is “one of 
you,” one of your church; “he salutes you,” or sends his service to you, and 
his best affections and wishes. ‘“‘ Always labouring fervently for you in 
prayers.” Epaphras had learned of Paul to be much in prayer for his friends. 
Observe, 1. In what manner he et i for them. He laboured in prayer, 
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laboured fervently, and always laboured fervently for them. Those who 
would succeed in prayer must take pains in prayer; and we must be earnest 
in prayer, not only for ourselves, but for others also. It is the effectual fer- 
vent prayer which is the prevailing prayer, and availeth much, Jas. v. 16; and 
“ Blias prayed earnestly that it might not rain,” ver. 17. 2. What is the matter 
of this prayer; “ That you may stand perfect and complete in all the will of 
God.” Observe, To stand perfect and complete in the will of God is what we 
should earnestly desire both for ourselves and others. We must stand com- 
plete in all the will of God; in the will of his precepts by a universal obedi- 
ence, and in the will of his providence by a cheerful submission to it; and we 
stand perfect and complete in both by constancy and perseverance unto the 
end. The apostle was witness for Epaphras that he had a great zeal for them; 
“T bear him record;” I can testify for him that he has a great concern for you 
and that all he does for you proceeds from a warm desire for your good. An 
his zeal extended to all about them; To “those who are in Laodicea and 
Hierapolis.” He had a great concern for the Christian interest in the neigh- 
bouring places, as well as among them. 

Seventhly. Tuke is another here mentioned, whom he ealls the beloved 
physician. This is he who wrote the Gospel and Acts, and was Paul’s com- 
panion. Observe, He was both a physician and an evangelist. Christ him- 
self both taught and healed, and was the great physician as well as prophet of 
the church. He was the beloved physician; one who recommended himself 
more than ordinary to the affections of hisfriends. Skill in physic is a useful 
accomplishment in a minister, and may be improved to more extensive useful- 
ness and greater esteem among Christians. 

Eighthly. Demas. Whether this was written before the second epistle to 
Timothy or after is not certain. ‘There we read, 2 Tim. iv. 10, “ Demas hath 
forsaken me, having loved this present world.” Some have thought that this 
epistle was written after; and then it is an evidence that, though Demas for- 
sook Paul, yet he did not forsake Christ; or he forsook him but for a time, and 
recovered himself again, and Paul forgave him and owned him as a brother. 
But others think more probably that this epistle was written before the other; 
this in A.D. 62, that in 66, and then it is an evidence how considerable a man 
Demas was, who yet afterwards revolted. Many who have made a great 
figure in profession, and gained a great name among Christians, have yet 
shamefully apostatized ; “They went forth from us, because they were not of 
us,” 1 Jno. ii. 19. 

Ninthly. The brethren in Laodicea are here mentioned, as living in the neigh- 
bourhood of Colosse; and Paul sends salutations to them, and orders that this 
epistle should be read in the church of the Laodiceans, ver. 16; that a copy of 
it should be sent thither, to be read publicly in their congregation. And some 
think Paul sent another epistle at this time to Laodicea, and ordered them to 
send for that from Laodicea, and read it in their church; “And that you like- 
wise read the epistle from Laodicea.” If so, that epistle is now Jost, and did 
not belong to the canon; for all the epistles which the apostles ever wrote 
were not preserved, any more than the words and actions of our blessed Lord ; 
“There are many other things which Jesus did, which if they should be 
written every one, I suppose the world itself could not contain the books 
which would be written,” Jno. xxi. 25. But some think it was the epistle to 
the Hphesians, which is still extant. 

Tenthly. Nymphas is mentioned (yer. 15) as one who lived at Colosse, and 
had a church in his house; that is, either a religious family, where the several 
parts of worship were daily performed, or some part of the congregation met 
there, when they had no public places of worship allowed, and they were 
forced to assemble in private houses for fear of their enemies. “ The disciples 
were assembled for fear of the Jews,” Jno. xx. 19, and the apostle preached in 
his “own lodging and hired house,” Acts xxviii. 23, 30. In the former sense it 
shewed his exemplary piety; in the latter, his zeal and publie spirit. 

: Eleventhly. Concerning Archippus, who was one of their ministers at Colosse. 
They are bidden to admonish him to mind his work as a minister, to “take heed 
to it, and to fulfil it;” to be diligent and careful of all the parts of it, and to 
persevere in it unto the end. ‘They must attend to the main design of their 
ministry, without troubling themselves or the people with things foreign to it, 
or of less moment. Observe, 1. The ministry we have received is a great 
honour; for it is “received in the Lord,” and is by his appointment and com- 
mand. 2. ‘Those who have received it must fulfil it, or do the full duty of it. 
Those betray their trust, and will have a sad account at last, who “ do this 
work of the Lord negligently.” 3. The people may put their ministers in mind 
of their duty, and excite them to it. “Say to Archippus, Take heed to the 
ministry,” though no doubt with decency and respect, not from’pride and 
sonceit. 

Twelfthly. Concerning himself; ver. 18, ‘The salutation of me Paul. Re- 
member my bonds.” He had a scribe to write all the rest of the epistle, but 
these words he wrote with his own hand. “ Remember my bonds.” He does 
not say, Remember I am a prisoner, and send me supply; but, Remember 1 am 
in bonds as the apostle of the Gentiles, and let this confirm your faith i the 
Gospel of Christ. It adds weight to this exhortation; “I therefore, the pri- 
soner of the Lord, beseech you to walk worthy,” #’ph. iv. 1. “ Grace be with 
you.” The favour of God, and all good, the blessed fruits and effects of it, be 
with you, and be your portion. é § 
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THESSALONIAN 


EXPOSITION 


OF TNE FIRST EPISTLE OF 


SloBbaA UL TO THE THESSALON FANS 


WITH 


PRACGPTICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


THESSALONICA was formerly the metropolis of Macedonia. It is now called Salonichi, and is the best peopled, and one of the best towns for commerce, in 
the Levant. The apostle Paul being diverted from his design of going into the provinces of Asia, properly so called, and directed after an extfaurdinary 
manner to preach the Gospel in Macedonia, Acts xvi. 9, 10, in obedience to the call of God went from Tarsus to Samothracia, and from thence to Neapolis, and 
from thence to Philippi, where he had good success in his ministry, but met with hard usage, being cast into prison with Silas his companion in travel and labour 
from whence, being wonderfully delivered, they comforted the brethren there and departed. Passing through Amphipolis and Apollonia, they came to Theva 
lonica, where the apostle planted a church that consisted of some believing Jews, and many converted Gentiles, Acts xvii. 1—4; but, a tumult being raised in the 
city by the unbelieving Jews, and the lewd and baser sort of the inhabitants, Paul and Silas, for their safety, were sent away by night unto Berea, and afterwards 
Paul was conducted to Athens, leaving Silas and Timotheus behind him, but sent directions that they should come to him with all speed. When they acd 
come, Timotheus was sent to Thessalonic¢a to inquire after their welfare, and to establish them in the faith, ch. iii. 2, who returned to Paul while he tarried 
at Athens, and was sent again, together with Silas, to visit the churches in Macedonia; so that Paul being left at Athens alone, ch. iii. 1, departed from thence 
to Corinth, where he continued a year and a half; in which time Silas and Timotheus returned to him from Macedonia, Acts xviii. 5. And then he wrote this 


epistle to the church of 


Christ at Thessalonica, which, though it is placed after the other epistles of this apostle, is supposed to be first in time of all Paul’s 


epistles, and to be written about AD. 51; the main scope whereof is to express the thankfulness of this apostle for the good success his preaching had among 
them, and to establish them in the faith, and persuade them to a holy conversation. 


A.D. 54. 
CHAPTER I. 


After the introduction, ver. 1, the apostle begins with a thanksgiving to God for the 
saving benefits bestowed on them, ver. 2—5; and then mentions the sure evidences of 
the good success of the Gospel among them, which was notorious and famous in several 


other places, ver. 6—10. 

AUL, and Silvanus, and 
y Timotheus, unto the church 
of the Thessalonians which 
is in God the Father and 
in the Lord Jesus Christ: 
Grace be unto you, and 
peace, from God our Fa- 
ther, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


In this introduction we have, 

First. The inscription ; where we have, 
this epistle came, or by whom it was written. 
and writer of this epistle, though he maketh no 


ae 
At 


1. The persons from whom 
Paul was the inspired apostle a 
mention of his apostleship, which was not doubted of by the Thessalonians; nor 


opposed by any false apostles among them. He joins Silvanus, or Silas, and 
Timotheus with himself, who were now come to him with an account of the 
presperaty of the churches in Macedonia, which sheweth this great apostle’s 
humility, and how desirous he was to put honour upon'the ministers of Christ 
that were of an inferior rank and standing. ood example this is to such 
aainiators as are of greater abilities and reputation in the church than some 
others. 

2. The persons to whom this epistle is written; namely, the church of the 
Thessalonians, that is, the converted Jews and Gentiles in Thessalonica ; and it 
is observable that this church is said to be “in God the Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ:” they had fellowship with the Father and his Son Jesus Christ, 
1 Jno.i.3. Therefore they were a Christian church, because they believed in 
God the Father, and in the Lord Jesus Christ. They believed the principles 
both of natural and revealed religion. The Gentiles among them were turned 
to God from the idols, and the Jews among them believed Jesus to be the 
promised Messias. All of them were devoted and dedicated to God the Father 
and the Lord Jesus Christ. ‘Io God as their chiefest good and highest end; to 
Jesus Christ as their Lord, and Mediator between God and man. God the 
Father is the original and centre of all natural religion, : thris 
author and centre of all revealed religion. “Ye believe in God,” saith our 
Saviour, “ believe also in me,” Jio. xiv. 1. 


* The Exposition of I and II Thessalonians is by the Rev. Daniel Mayo, 
marked. Se 
D 


and Jesus Christ is the | 


| 


| for substance as in the other epistles. 
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Secondly. The salutation or apostolical benediction. “ Grace be with you, 
and peace from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.” ‘This is the same 
Grace and peace are well joined together ; 
for the free grace and favour of God is the spring and fountain of all that peace 
and prosperity we do or can enjoy; and where there are gracious dispositions 
in us we may hope for peaceful thoughts in our own breasts. Both grace and 

eace, and all spiritual blessings, do come to us from God the Father and the 

jord Jesus Christ ; from God the original of all good, and from the Lord Jesus 
the purchaser of all good for us. From God in Christ, and so our Father in 
covenant, because he is the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Note, 
As all good cometh from God, so no good can be hoped for by sinners but from 
God in Christ. And the best good may be expected from God as our Father, 


for the sake of Christ. 

2 We give thanks to God always for you all, 
making mention of you in our prayers; 3 Remem- 
bering without ceasing your work of faith, and labour 
of love, and patience of hope in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, in the sight of God and our Father; 4 
Knowing, brethren beloved, your election of God. 
5 For our gospel came not unto you in word only, 
but also in power, and in the Holy Ghost, and in 
much assurance; as ye know what manner of men 


we were among you for your sake. 


First. The apostle begins with thanksgiving unto God. Being about to men- 
tion the things that were matter of joy to him, and highly praiseworthy in them, 
and greatly for their advantage, he chdoseth to do this by way of thanksgiving 
to God, who is the author of all that good that cometh to us, or is done by us at 
any time. God is the object of all religious worship of prayer and praise. And 
thanksgiving to God is a great duty to be performed always, or constantly; even 
when we do not actually give thanks to God by our words, we should have a 
grateful sense of God’s goodness upon our minds. Thanksgiving should be 
often repeated; and not only should we be thankful for the favours we our- 
selves do receive, but for benefits bestowed on others also, upon our fellow 
creatures and fellow Christians. The apostle gave thanks not only for those 
ne ws his most intimate friends, or most eminently fayoured of God, but for 
them all. 

Secondly. He joined prayer with his praise or thanksgiving. When we do “in 
every thing by prayer and supplication make our requests known to God,” we 
should join thanksgiving therewith, Phil. iv. 6; so when we give thanks for any 
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benefit we receive, we should join prayer. We should pray always and without 
ceasing; and should pray not only for ourselves, but for others also—for our 
friends, and should make mention of them in our prayers. We may sometimes 
mention their names, and should make mention of their cases and condition ; at 
least we should have their persons and circumstances in our minds, remembering 
them without ceasing. Note, As there is much that we ought to be thankful 
for on behalf of pane and eae so there is much occasion of constant 

ayer for farther supplies of good. 2 
Pithirdly. He mentions the particulars for which he was so thankful to God; 

amely 
+ iB The saving benefits bestowed on them. These were the grounds and 
reasons of his thanksgiving. For example, Ist. Their faith and their work of 
faith. ‘This he tells them, ver. 8, was very famous and spread abroad. ‘This is 
the radical grace; and their faith was a true and living faith, because a working 
faith. Note, Wherever there is a true faith it will work. It will have an 
influence upon heart and life; it will put us upon working for God and for our 
own salyation. Then we have comfort in our own faith, and the faith of others, 
when we perceive the work of faith. “Shew me thy faith by thy works,” 
Jas. ii. 18. 2nd, Their love, and the “labour of love.” Love is one of the 
cardinal graces, and of great use to us in this life, and will remain and be per- 
fected in the life to come. “ Faith works by love;’ it shews itself in the exercise 
of love to God and love to our neighbour. As love will shew itself by labour, 
it will put us upon taking pains in religion. 3rd. Their hope, and the “ patience 
of hope.” Weare saved by hope. ‘This grace is compared to the soldier’s hel- 
met and sailor’s anchor, and is of great use in times of danger. And wherever 
there is a well-grounded hope of eternal life, that will appear by the exercise of 
patience; in a patient bearing the calamities of the present time, and a patient 
waiting for the glory to be revealed; “ For if we hope for that we see not, then 
do we with patience wait for it,” Rom. viii. 25. 4th. The apostle not only 
mentions these three cardinal graces, faith, hope, and love, but also taketh 
notice, First. Of the object and the efficient cause of these graces, namely, our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Secondly. Of the sincerity of them. Being in “the sight of 
God and our Father.” The great motive to sincerity is the apprehension of 
God’s eye as always upon us; and it is a sign of sincerity when in all we do we 
endeavour to approve ourselves to God; and that is right which is so in the 
sight of God. Shen is the work of faith, and labour of love, and patience of 
hope, sincere, when it is done as under the eye of God. Thirdly. He mentions 
the fountain from whence these graces did flow, namely, God’s electing love; 
“Knowing, brethren beloved, your election of God,” ver. 4, [or, knowing, bre- 
thren beloved of God, your election.} Thus he runs up these streams to the 
fountain, and that was God’s eternal election. Some by their election of God 
would understand only the temporary separation of the Thessalonians from the 
unbelieving Jews and Gentiles in their conversion; but this was according to 
the eternal “ purpose of him who worketh all things according to the counsel of 
his own will,” Eph. i. 11. And speaking of their election, he calls them “ bre- 
thren beloved ;” for the original of the brotherhood that is between Christians, 
and the relation wherein they stand one to another, is election; and that is a 
good reason why we should love one another, because we are all loved of God, 
and were loved of him and his counsels, when there was not any thing in us to 
merit his love. The election of these Thessalonians was known to the apostle, 
and therefore might be known to themselves, and that by the fruits and effects 
thereof, namely, their sincere faith, and hope, and love; by the successful 
preaching of the gospel among them. Observe, Ist. That all those who in the 
fulness of time are effectually called and sanctified were from eternity elected 
and chosen to salvation. 2nd. That that election of God is of his own good 
pleasure and mere grace, not for the sake of any merit in them that are chosen. 
3rd. That the election of God may be known by the fruits thereof. 4th. That 
whenever we are giving of thanks to God for his grace, either to ourselves or 
others, we should run up the streams to the fountain, and give thanks to God 
for his electing love by which we are made to differ. 

2. Another ground or reason of the apostle’s thanksgiving is the success of 
his ministry among them. He was thankful on his own account as well as 
theirs, that he had not laboured in vain. He had the seal and evidence of his 
apostleship hereby, and great encouragement in his Jabours and sufferings. 

heir ready acceptance and entertainment of the Gospel he preached to them 
was an evidence of their being elected and beloved of God. It was by this way 
he knew their election. It is true he had been in the third heavens, but had 
not searched the records of eternity, and found their election there; but knew 
this by the success of the Gospel among them, ver. 5; and he taketh notice with 
thankfulness, Ist. That the Gospel came to them also, not “in words only but 
in power,” that is, they did not only hear the sound of it, but submitted to the 
power of it. It did not only tickle the ear, and please the faney, not only fill 
their heads with notions, and amuse their minds for awhile, but did affect their 
hearts. A Divine power went along with it for the convincing their consciences, 
and amending their lives. Note, That by this we may know our election, if we 
not only speak of the things of God by rote, as parrots, but feel the influence of 
those things in our hearts, mortifying our lusts, and weaning us from the world, 
and raising us up to heavenly things. 2nd. It came “in the Holy Ghost,” that 
is, with the powerful energy of the Divine Spirit. Note, Wherever the Gospel 
comes in power, it is to be attributed to the operation of the Holy Ghost; and 
unless the Spirit of God accompanies the word of God, to render it effectual by 
his power, it will be to us but as a dead letter, and the letter killeth; it is the 
Spirit giveth life. 3rd. The Gospel came to them in much assurance. Thus did 
they entertain it by the power of the Holy Ghost: they were fully convinced of 
the truth of it, so as not to be easily shaken in mind by objections and doubts; 
they were willing to leave all for Christ, and to venture their souls and everlast- 
ing condition upon the verity of the gospel revelation. ‘(he word was not to 
them like the sentiments of some philosophers about matters of opinion and 
doubtful speculation, but the object of their faith and assurance. Their “ faith 
was the evidence of things not seen;” and the Thessalonians did thus “know 
what manner of men” the apostle and his fellow-labourers were among them, 
and what they did for their sake, and with what good success. 


6 And ye became followers of us, and of the Lord, 
having received the word in much affliction, with joy 
of the Holy Ghost: 7 So that ye were ensamples 
to all that believe in Macedonia and Achaia. 8 For 
from you sounded out the word of the Lord not only 
in Macedonia and Achaia, but also in every place 
your faith to God-ward is spread abroad; so that we 
need not to speak any thing. 9 For they them- 
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selves shew of us what manner of entering in we had 
unto you, and how ye turned to God from idols to 
serve the living and true God; 10 And to wait 
for his Son from heaven, whom he raised from the 
dead, even Jesus, which delivered us from the wrath 
to come. 


ACIIATA.—ver, 8. 


In these words we have the evidence of the apostle’s suecess among these 
Thessalonians, which were notorious and famous in several places; for, 

First. They were careful in their holy conversation to imitate the good 
examples of the apostles and ministers of Christ, ver. 6. As the apostle took 
care to demean himself well, not only for his own credit’s sake, but for the 
benefit of others, by a conversation suitable to his doctrine, that he might not 
pull down with one hand what he builded up with the other, so the Thes- 
salonians, who observed what manner of men they were among them, how 
their preaching and living was all of a piece, shewed a conscientious care to 
be followers of them; that is, to imitate their good example; and herein they 
became also followers of the Lord, who is the perfect example we must strive 
to imitate; and we should be followers of others no farther than they are 
followers of Christ, 1 Cor. xi. 1; and the Thessalonians acted thus notwith- 
standing their afflictions, that much aftliction the apostles and themselves also 
were exposed to. ‘I'hey were willing to share in the sufferings that attended 
the embracing and professing Christianity. They entertained the Gospel 
notwithstanding the troubles and hardships which attended the preachers an 
professors of it too. Perhaps this made the word more precious, being dear 
bought, and the examples of the apostles shone very bright under their 
afflictions; so that the ‘Thessalonians embraced the word cheerfully, and fol- 
lowed the example of the suffering apostles joyfully, ‘‘ with joy in the Holy 
Ghost;” such solid, and spiritual, and lasting joy as the Holy Ghost is the 
author of, who, when our afflictions do abound, maketh our consolations much 
more abound. 

Secondly. Their zeal prevailed to that degree that they were themselves 
cxamnee to all about them, ver,7, 8. Observe here, - 

1 T 


heir example was very effectual to make good impressions upon many — 


others. They were rozvi, ‘stamps,’ or instruments to make impression. They 
had themselves received good impressions from the preaching and conyersa- 
tion of the apostles; and they made good impressions, and their conyersution 
had an influence upon others. Note, Ist. Christians should be so good as b 

their example to influence others. [2nud. There is not any one thing which 
maketh the Gospel sound louder, the sound of it to be heard better, and its 
offer embraced more readily, than when a sound profession is beautified, 
adorned, and seconded by sober, sincere, painful and conscientious practice; 
for it was such a profession seconded with such a practice, in these of Thes- 
salonica, which made the Gospel sound from them in Macedonia and Achaia. 
The word signifies to sound shrill and far, as with the noise of a trumpet or 
voice of alion-herald. 3rd. It tendeth much to giving credit to the Gospel far 
and near, that great cities and honourable personages did once receive it; for 
Thessalonica was the chief city in all Macedonia, where were many women of 


credit and note, Acts xvii. 4; and therefore, upon their receiving the Gospel, 


the word of the Lord did sound out in all Macedonia and Achaia. | 


2. It was very extensive, and reached beyond the confines of Thessalonica, ; 


even to the believers of all Macedonia, and farther in Achaia. The Philippians 


and others, that received the Gospel before the Thessalonians, were edified by 


their example. Note, Some that were last hired into the vineyard may some- 
times outstrip those that come in before them, and become examples to them. 
3. It was very famous. The word of the Lord, or its wonderful effects upon 
the ‘Thessalonians, sounded, or was famous and well known, in the regions 
round about that city, and in every place, not strictly every where, but here 
and there, up and down in the world; so that, from the good success of the 


Gospel among them, many others were encouraged to entertain it, and to be 


willing when called to sufter for it. ‘Their faith was spread abroad. Ist. The 
readiness of their faith was famed abroad. ‘hese Thessalonians embraced the 
Gospel as soon as it was preached to them; so that every body took notice 
what manner of entering in among them the apostles had; that there were no 
such delays as at Philippi, where it was a great while before much good was 
done, 2nd. ‘he effects of their faith were famous, First. They quitted their 
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dolatry; they turned from their idols, and abandoned all that false worship 
they had been educated in. Secondly. They gave themselves up to God, to the 
living and true God, and devoted themselves to his service. Thirdly, They 
set themselves to wait for the Son of God from heaven, ver. 10. And this is 
one of the peculiarities of our holy religion to wait for Christ’s second coming, 
as those that believe he will come, and hope he will come to our joy. The 
believers under the Old Testament waited for the coming of the Messiah, and 
believers now wait for his second coming; he is yet to come. And there is 
good reason to believe he will come, because God hath raised him from the 
dead, which is a full assurance unto all men that he will come to judgment, 
Acts xvii. 31. And there is good reason to hope and wait for his coming, 
because he hath “delivered us from wrath to come.” He came to purchase 
salvation, will when he cometh again bring salvation with him, full and final 
deliverance from sin, and death, and hell; from that wrath which is yet to 
come upon unbelievers, and which, when it is once come, will be yet to come, be- 
cause it is “everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels,” Mat. xxv. 41, 

[We may learn hence divers doctrinal truths concerning Christ, wherein the 
apostle had doubtless instructed the Thessalonians at greater length, but doth 
now propound them in most wonderful brevity, as, 1. That Jesus Christ is 
true God; for he calls him the Son of the Father, and therefore of the same 
substance with him, even God himself; “'l'o wait for the Son of God.” 2. He 
is also man: for it is implied he was once dead, and therefore he behoved to be 
also man; ‘“* Whom he raised from the dead.” 3. Though he have two natures, 
yet he is but one person; for he speaks of the Son of God and him who was 
dead, not as of two, but as of one and the same; “ For his Son, whom he raised 
from the dead.” 4. Jesus Christ, at his Father’s appointment, (Ps. xl.,) hath 
undertaken to be a Saviour, Redeemer, and Deliverer of the elect from that 
wrath which is due to them for sin; for therefore is he called “ Jesus,” which 
signifies a saviour, Mat. i. 21, and is said e to deliver us from the wrath to 
come,” 5, Jesus Christ, the Lord of life, did give himself to death, thereby to 
satisfy provoked justice for the sins of the elect; for it is implied he was dead 
while it is said, ‘* Whom he raised from the dead.” 6. Jesus Christ, having 
satisfied the Father’s justice by his death, was loosed out of prison, raised up 
from death, and absolved by the Father, as having performed all he undertook; 
for “ He raised him from the dead.” 7. Jesus Christ, after his resurrection, did 
ascend to heaven, to take possession of it in the name of the elect, H’ph. ii., and 
to make application unto the elect of all those good things which he had pur- 
chased by his death, Acts v. 31; for that they looked for him “from heaven,” 
saith he is there, and consequently that he ascended thither. 8. Jesus Christ 
in his bodily presence doth now reside in heaven, and not upon earth; for there 
he resides, whence he is expected to come; “And to wait for his Son from 
heaven.” 9. As Jesus Christ did deliver the elect from the wrath to come, by 
paying of a sufficient ransom to provoked justice in his death, so he is carrying 
on, while he is now in heaven, the work of their delivery towards perfection, 
by making application of the redemption purchased, both to pardon sin in its 
guilt and to subdue sin in its strength, Acts v. 31; tor the word “ delivered,” 
in the original, may be read in the present time, as well as the preterit; ‘* Who 
delivereth us.” 10. Jesus Christ shall again return from heayen, and come to 
earth at the last day, to judge the quick and the dead, 2 Tim. iv. 1, for his 
coming is waited for by believers, and therefore it must be: “‘T'o wait” for his 
coming. 11. Then, and at that time, shall Jesus Christ complete the work of 
the elect’s delivery from that wrath to come, by acquitting them openly, and 

ronouncing, as their Judge, that blessed sentence, “ Come, ye blessed of my 

ather,” Mat. xxv.; for so much is implied, while his delivering of us from the 
wrath to come is annexed to his second coming; ‘ Look for his Son—who 
delivered, or delivereth us from the wrath to come.” 12. Jesus Christ the 
judge shall not then acquit or deliver all from that wrath, but only such who 
here have lived by faith, and fled to him for a refuge, and laid hold upon the 
ransom paid by him; for, saith he, who delivereth “us,” to wit Paul with the 
believing Thessalonians, and such believers as they were, leaving all others to 
drink the dregs of that most bitter cup of God’s unmixed wrath for ever and 
ever, Jno, iii. 36.] 


CHAPTER II. 


In this chapter the apostle puts the Thessalonians in mind of the manner of his preaching 
among them, ver. 1—6; then of the manner of his conversation among them, 
ver. 7—12; afterwards of the success of his ministry, with the effects both on himself 
and themselves, ver. 13—16. 


And then apologizeth for his absence, ver. 17—20. 


© you, that it was not in vain: 
wy 2 But even after that we 
s>~ had suffered before, and were 
Ww shamefully entreated, as ye 


(( 


5 


~ know, at Philippi, we were 
Kez Gbold in our God to speak 
Sz) unto you the gospel of God 

°G with much contention. 3 
For our exhortation was not of deceit, nor of un- 
cleanness, nor in guile: 4 But as we were allowed 
of God to be put in trust with the gospel, even so 
we speak; not as pleasing men, but God, which 
trieth our hearts. 5 For neither at any time used 
we flattering words, as ye know, nor a cloke of covet- 
ousness; God zs witness: 6 Nor of men sought we 
glory, neither of you, nor yet of others, when we 
might have been burdensome, as the apostles of 


Christ. 
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Here we have an account of Paul’s manner of preaching, and his comfortable 
reflection upon his entrance in among the Thessalonians, And as he had the 
testimony of his own conscience witnessing to his integrity, so he could appeal 
to the Thessalonians how faithfully he, and Silas, and Timotheus, his helpers 
in the work of the Lord, had discharged their office. * You yourselves, brethren, 
know our entrance in unto you.” Note, It is a great comfort to a minister to 
have his own conscience, and the consciences of others, witnessing for him, 
that he set out well, with good designs, and from good principles; and that his 
preaching “‘ was not in vain,” or, as some read it, ‘was not vain.’ ‘The apostle 
here comforts himself either in the success of the ministry, that it was not 
fruitless or in vain, (according to our translation 3) or, as others think, reflect- 
ing upon the sincerity of his preaching, that it was not vain and empty, or 
deceitful and treacherous. The subject matter of the apostle’s preaching was 
not vain and idle speculations about useless niceties and foolish questions, but 
sound and solid truth, such as was most likely to profit his hearers. A good 
example this is to be imitated by all the ministers of the Gospel. Much less 
was the apostle’s preaching vain or deceitful. He could say to these ‘Thessa- 
lonians what he told the Corinthians, 2 Cor. iv. 2, “He had renounced the 
hidden things of dishonesty, not walking in craftiness, nor handling the word 
of God deceitfully.” He had no sinister or worldly design in his preaching, 
which he puts them in mind to have been, 

First. With courage and resolution. “ We were bold in our God to speak 
unto you the Gospel of God,” ver. 2. The apostle was inspired with a holy 
boldness, nor was he discouraged at the aftlictions he met with, or the opposi- 
tion that was made against him. He had met with il} usage at Philippi, as 
these Thessalonians well knew; there it was that he and Silas were shamefully 
entreated, being put in the stocks; yet no sooner were they set at liberty but 
they went to Thessalonica and preached the Gospel with as much boldness as 
ever. Note, Suffering in a good cause should rather sharpen than blunt the 
edge of holy resolution. The Gospel of Christ at its first setting out in the 
world met with much opposition; and they that preached it preached it with 
contention, with great agony; which denoteth either the apostles’ striving 
in their preaching, or their striving against the opposition they met with. This 
was Paul’s comfort, he was neither daunted in his work nor driven from it. 

Secondly. With great simplicity and godly sincerity. ‘ Our exhortation was 
not of deceit, nor of uncleanness, nor in guile,” ver.3. ‘Chis no donbt was 
matter of the greatest comfort to the apostle, the consciousness of his own 
sincerity, and was one reason of his success. It was the sincere and uncor- 
rupted Gospel that he preached and exhorted them to believe and obey. His 
design was not to set up a faction, to draw men over to a party, but to promote 
“pure religion, and undefiled before God and the Father.” The Gospel he 
preached was without deceit, it was true and faithful; it was not fallacious, 
nor a cunningly-devised fable, Nor was it of uncleanness; his Gospel was 
pure and holy, worthy of its holy Author, tending to discountenance all manner 
of impurity. The word of God is pure. ‘There should be no corrupt mixtures 
therewith; and, as the matter of the apostle’s exhortation was thus true and 
pure, the manner of his speaking was without guile. He did not pretend one 
thing and intend another; he believed, and therefore he spake. He had no 
sinister and secular aims and views, but was in reality what he seemed to be. 
The apostle not only asserts his sincerity, but subjoineth the reasons and evi- 
dences thereof. The reasons are contained in ver. 4, 5, namely, 

1, They were stewards, “ put in trust with the Gospel;” and it is required 
of a steward that he be faithful. The Gospel which Paul preached was not his 
own, but the Gospel of God. Note, Ministers have a great favour shewn 
them, and honour put upon them and trust committed to them. ‘They must 
not dare to corrupt the word of God; they must diligently make use of what 
is intrusted with them, so as God hath allowed and commanded, knowing they 
shall be called to an account when they must be no longer stewards, 

2. Their design was to please God and not men, God is a God of truth, and 
requireth truth in the inward parts; and if sincerity be wanting all that we do 
cannot please God. The Gospel of Christ is not accommodated to the vain 
fancies and lusts of men, to gratify their appetites and passions; but, on the 
contrary, it was designed for the mortifying their corrupt affections, and 
delivering them from the power of fancy, that they might be brought under 
the power of faith. “If L yet pleased men, 1 should not be the servant of 
Christ,” Gal. i. 10. é ; aes : : 

3. They acted under the consideration of God’s omniscience, as in the sight 
of him who “trieth our hearts.” This is indeed the great motive to sincerity, to 
consider God not only seeth all that we do, but knoweth our thoughts afar off, 
and searcheth the heart. He is well acquainted with all our aims and designs, 
as well as our actions; and it is from this God that trieth our hearts that we 
must receive our reward. 

‘The evidences of the apostle’s sincerity do follow, and they are these :— 

Ist. He avoided flattery; “ Neither at any time used we flattering words, as 
ye know,” ver. 5. He and his fellow-labourers preached Christ and him 
crucified, and did not aim to gain an interest in men’s affections for themselves, 
by glorying, and fawning, and wheedling them. No, they were far from that; 
nor did they flatter men in their sins, nor tell them if they would be of his 
party they might live as they listed. He did not flatter them with vain hopes, 
nor indulge them in any evil work or way, promising them life, and so daubing 
with untempered mortar. : i 

2nd. He avoided covetousness. He did not make the ministry a cloak or 
a covering for covetousness, as God was witness, ver. 5. His design was 
not to enrich himself by preaching the Gospel; so far from that, he did not 
condition with them for bread, He was not like the false apostles, who 
“through covetousness with vain words made merchandise” of the people,” 
2 Pet. ii. 3. 

3rd. He avoided ambition and vain glory; “ Nor of men sought we glory, 
neither of you, not yet of others,” ver. 6. They neither expected people's 
purses, nor their caps, neither to be enriched by them, or caressed and adored 
by them, and called Rabbi. This apostle exhorts the Galatians, ch. vy. 26, “ not 
to be desirous of vain glory ;” his ambition was to obtain “that honour which 
comes from God,” Jno. v. 44. He tells them they might have used greater 
authority as apostles, and expected greater esteem, and demanded maintenance, 
which is meant by the phrase of ‘being burdensome,” because perhaps some 
would have thought this too great a burthen for them to bear. 


7 But we were gentle among you, even as a nurse 
cherisheth her children: 8 So being affectionately 
desirous of you, we were willing to have imparted 
unto you, not the gospel of God only, but also our 
own souls, because ye were dear unto us. 9 For ye 
remember, brethren, our labour and travail: for 
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labouring night and day, because we would not be 
chargeable unto any of you, we preached unto you 
the gospel of God. 10 Ye are witnesses, and God 
also, how holily and justly and unblameably we be- 
haved ourselves among you that believe: 11 As ye 
know how we exhorted and comforted and charged 
every one of you, as a father doth Is children, 12 
That ye would walk worthy of God, who hath called 
you unto his kingdom and glory. 


In these words the apostle reminds the Thessalonians of the manner of their 
conversation among them. And, 

First. He mentions the gentleness of their behaviour; ‘‘ We were gentle 
among you,” ver. 7. He shewed great mildness and tenderness who might 
have acted with the authority of an apostle of Christ. Such a behaviour 
greatly recommendeth religion, and is most agreeable to God’s gracious deal- 
ings with sinners in and by the Gospel. ‘This great apostle, though he abhorred 
and avoided flattery, was most condescending to all men. He accommodated 
himself to all men’s capacities, and “became all things to all men.” He shewed 
the kindness and care of “a nurse that cherisheth her children;” and this is 
the way to win people, rather than to rule with rigour. The word of God is 
indeed powerful; and as it cometh oftentimes with awful authority upon the 
minds of men, as it always hath enough in it to convince every impartial 
judgment, yet it cometh with the more pleasing power when the ministers of 
the Gospel recommend themselves to the affection of the people; and as a 
nursing mother beareth with frowardness in a child, and condescends to mean 
offices for its good, and draws out her breast, cherishing it in her bosom, so in 
like manner should the ministers of Christ behave towards their people. ‘‘ The 
servant of the Lord must not strive, but be gentle unto all men, and patient,” 
2 Tim. ii. 24, This gentleness and goodness the apostle expressed several ways. 

1. By the most affectionate desire of their welfare; “ Being affectionately 
desirous of you,” ver. 8. The apostle had a most affectionate love to their 
persons, and sought them, not theirs; themselves, not their goods; and to gain 
them, not to be a gainer by them, or to make a merchandise of them. It was 
their see and eternal welfare and salvation that he was earnestly de- 
sirous of. 

2. By great readiness to do them good; willingly imparting to them “not the 
Gospel of God only, but also their own souls,” ver. 8. See here the manner of 
Paul’s preaching; he spared no pains therein; he was willing to run hazards, 
and venture his soul or life in preaching the Gospel; he was willing to spend 
and be spent in the service of men’s souls; and, as they who give bread to the 
hungry from a charitable principle are said to impart their souls in what they 
give, Zsa. lyiii. 10, so did the apostles in giving forth the bread of life; so dear 
were these Thessalonians in particular to this apostle, and so great was his 
love to them. 

3. By bodily labour to prevent their charge; or that his ministry might not 
be expensive and burthensome to them; “ You remember our labour and travail, 
for labouring night and day,” &c., ver. 9. He denied himself the liberty he had 
of taking wages from the churches. ‘To the labour of the ministry he added 
that of his calling as a tentmaker, that he might get his own bread. Weare 
not to suppose the apostle spent the whole night and day in bodily labour or 
work to supply the necessities of his body, for then he would have had no 
time for the work of the ministry; but he spent part of the night as well as the 
day in this work, and was willing to forego his rest in the night that he might 
have an opportunity to do good to the souls of men in the day time. A good 
example is here set before the ministers of the Gospel to be industrious for the 
salvation of men’s souls, though it will not follow they are always obliged to 
preach freely. There is no general rule to be drawn from this instance, either 
that ministers may at no time work with their hands for supply of their out- 
ward necessities, or that they ought always so to do. [It is the duty of people 
to call to mind, and not to forget, the great pains and labour that ministers 
have been at for bringing about their spiritual good, that so they may be 
thankful to God, who hath stirred up any to lay their otherwise perishing 
condition so near to their heart, and acknowledge their obligation to instru- 
ments who have willingly spent themselves for their sake.] 

4. By the holiness of their conversation, concerning which he appeals not 
only to them, but to God also; ver. 10, ‘ Ye are witnesses, and God also.” They 
were observers of their outward conversation in public before men, and God 
was witness not only of their behaviour in secret, but of the inward principles 
from whence they acted. ‘Their behaviour was holy towards God, just towards 
all men, and unblameable, without giving cause of scandal or offence; and they 
were careful not only not to give offence to them that were without, but to 
them also that did believe, that they might give no ill example—that their 
preaching and living might be all of a piece. Herein, said the apostle, “‘do L 
exercise myself, to have always a conscience void of offence toward God, and 
toward men,” Acts xxiv. 16. 

Secondly. He mentions their faithful discharge of the work and office of the 
ministry, ver. 11,12. Concerning this also he could appeal to them as wit- 
nesses; Paul and his fellow-labourers were not only good Christians, but 
faithful ministers. And we should not only be good as to our general calling 
as Christians, but in our particular callings and relations. Paul exhorted the 
‘Thessalonians, not only informing them in their duty, but exciting and quick- 
ening them to the performance of it, by proper motives and arguments. And he 
comforted them also, endeavouring to cheer and support their spirits under 
the difficulties and discouragements they might meet with. And this he did 
not only publicly but privately also, and from house to house, Acts xx. 20; and 
charged every one of them by personal addresses; and this some think is 
intended by the similitude of a father’s charging his children. This expression 
also denoteth the affectionate and compassionate counsels and consolations 
which this apostle used. He was their spiritual father; and as he cherished them 
like a nursing mother, so he charged them as a father, with a father’s affection 
rather than a father’s authority. ‘*As my beloved sons I warn you,” J Cor. iv. 14. 

The manner of this apostle’s exhortation ought to be regarded by ministers in 
particular for their imitation, and the matter of it is greatly to be regarded by 
them and all others ; namely, that “they would walk worthy of God, who hath 
called them to his kingdom and glory,” ver. 12. Observe, 1. What is our great 
gospel privilege. That God hath called us to his kingdom and glory. The Gospel 
calls us into the kingdom and state of grace here, and unto the kingdom and 
state of glory hereafter; to heaven and happiness as our end, and to holiness as 
the way to that end. 2. What is our great gospel duty. That we walk worthy 
of God; that the temper of our minds, and tenor of our lives, be answerable to 
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this call, and suitable to this privilege. We should accommodate ourselves to 
the intention and design of the Gospel, and live suitably to our profession and 
privileges, our hopes and expectations, as becometh those that are called with 
such a high and holy calling. 

(There is not any ping fs greater force to make aman walk worthy of God, b 
leading a holy life, than his well-grounded faith and hope of glory to be enjoye 
in heaven: the man who looketh to be in heaven for ever cannot choose but have 
his conversation in heaven, and inure himself somewhat to the customs and man- 
ners of that country wherein he intends to live eternally. For Paul makes the 
partaking of God's glory to follow necessarily upon reception to his kingdom, 
and both an argument to make them “‘ walk worthy of God, who hath called you 
unto his kingdom and glory.”] 


13 For this cause also thank we God without 
ceasing, because, when ye received the word of God 
which ye heard of us, ye received 2 not as the word 
of men, but as it is in truth, the word of God, which 
effectually worketh also in you that believe. 14 For 
ye, brethren, became followers of the churches of 
God which in Judea are in Christ Jesus: for ye 
also have suffered like things of your own country- 
men, even as they have of the Jews: 15 Who both 
killed the Lord Jesus, and their own prophets, and 
have persecuted us; and they please not God, and 
are contrary to all men: 16 Forbidding us to 
speak to the Gentiles that they might be saved, to 
fill up their sins alway: for the wrath is come upon 
them to the uttermost. 


Here observe, First. The apostle maketh mention of the success of his ministry 
among these ‘Thessalonians, ver. 13; which is expressed, 

1. By the manner of their receiving the word of God. “When ye received 
the word of God which ye heard of us, ye received it not as the word of men, 
but (as it is in truth) the word of God.” Where note, Ist. That the word of 
the Gospel is preached by men like ourselves, men of like passions and infirm- 
ities with others; ‘‘ We have this treasure in earthern vessels.” The word of 
God these Thessalonians received they heard from the apostles. 2nd. How- 
ever, it is in truth the word of God. Such was the word the apostles preached 
by Divine inspiration, and such is that which is left upon record, written in the 
Scriptures by Divine inspiration; and such is that word which in our days is 
preached, being either contained, or evidently founded on, or deduced from, 
these sacred oracles. 3rd. They are greatly to blame who give out their own 
fancies or injunctions for the word of God. ‘This is the vilest way of imposing 
upon people, and to deal brawiderte 4th. They are also to blame that, in 
hearing of the word, look no farther than to the ministry of men, or the words 
of men, who are only or chiefly oe with the elegancy of the style, or the 
beanty of the composure, or the voice and manner in which the word is 
preached, and expect to receive their advantage herein. 5th. We should receive 
the word of God as the word of God, with affections suitable to the holiness 
wisdom, verity, and goodness thereof. The words of men are frail and 
perishing like themselves, and sometimes false, and foolish, and fickle. But 
God’s word is holy, wise, just, and faithful, and, like its Author, liveth and 
abideth for ever. Let us accordin iy receive and regard it. ‘ 

2. By the wonderful operation of this word they received. It effectuall 
worketh in them that believe, ver. 13. They that by faith receive the word fin 
it profitable. It doth good to them that walk uprightly, and by its wonderful 
effects doth evidence itself to be the word of God. This converts their souls, 
and enlightens their minds, and rejoiceth their hearts, &e., Ps. xix; and such 
as have this inward testimony of the truth of the Scriptures, the word of God 
by the effectual operations thereof on their hearts, have the best evidence of 
their Divine original to themselves, though this is not sufficient to conyince | 
others who are strangers thereto. i 

Secondly. He mentions the good effects his successful preaching had. 

1. Upon himself and fellow-labourers. It was a constant cause of thank- 
fulness; “ For this cause thank we God without ceasing,” ver. 13. The apostle 
expresses his thankfulness to God so often upon this account, that he seemeth to 
think he never could be eed thankful that God had counted him faithful, 
and put him into the ministry, and made his ministrations successful. 4 

Pas Vpon themselves. The word wrought effectually in them, not only to be 
examples unto others in faith and good works, which he had mentioned before 
but also in constancy and patience under sufferings and trials for the sake of 
Ye became followers of the churches of God 


3 
: 


fellows of the baser sort, and gathered a whey psd and 


set all the city in an’ 
aracter of the unbelieging! 
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could. They persecuted them, and drove and chased them from pl : 
and no marvel, if they killed the Lord Jesns, that they eeviceeied be coheed 
4th. They pleased not God. They had quite lost all sense of religion, and due 
eare to do their duty to God. It was a most fatal mistake to think they did God 
service by killing God’s servants. Murder and persecution are most hateful to 
God, and cannot be justified on any pretence; it is so contrary to natural 
religion, that no zeal for any true or only pretended institution of religion can 
ever excuse it. 5th. They were contrary to allmen. Their persecuting spirit 
was a perverse spirit; contrary to the light of nature, and contrary to humanity ; 
contrary to the welfare of all men, and contrary to the sentiments of all men 
not under the power of bigotry. 6th. They had an implacable enmity to the 
Gentiles, and envied them the offers of the Gospel, forbidding the apostles to 
speak to them that they might be saved. The means of salvation had long been 
confined to the Jews: “ Salvation is of the Jews,” saith our Saviour. And they 
were envious against the Gentiles, and angry that they should be admitted to 
share in the means of salvation. Nothing provoked them more than our 
Saviour’s speaking to them at any time concerning this matter; this enraged 
the Jews at Jerusalem, when in his defence Paul told them he was “sent unto 
the Gentiles,” Acts xxii. 21. They heard him patiently till he uttered these 
words, but then could endure no longer, but “lifted up their voices, and said 
Away with such a fellow from the earth, for it is not fit that he should live.” 
Thus did the Jews fill up their sins; and nothing tends more to any person’s or 
people’s filling up the measure of their sins than opposing the Gospel, and 
obstructing the progress of it, and hindering the salvation of precious souls 
For the sake of these things “wrath is come upon them to the uttermost. % 
that is, wrath was determined against them, and would soon overtake them. 
It was not many years after this that Jerusalem was destroyed, and the Jewish 
nation cut off by the Romans. Note, 1. When the measure of any man’s 
iniquity is full, and he hath sinned to the uttermost, then cometh wrath, and 
that to the uttermost. [2. The more eminent mercies and favours from God 
a people or person have lived under and enjoyed, the more signal judgments 
shall they be surprised with, in case of their continued abuse of, and ingratitude 
for, such excellent receipts: for the Lord, in the point of mercy and favour 
dealt so with the Jews as he did not with any people, Ps. exlvii. 19, 20; and 
because of their ingratitude they are made examples of God’s wrath and judg- 
ment. “The wrath is come upon them to the uttermost.”] 


17 But we, brethren, being taken from you for a 
short time in presence, not in heart, endeavoured the 
more abundantly to see your face with great desire. 
18 Wherefore we would have come unto you, even I 
Paul, once and again; but Satan hindered us. 19 
For what zs our hope, or joy, or crown of rejoicing ? 
Are not even ye in the presence of our Lord Jesus 
Christ at his coming? 20 For ye are our glory 
and joy. 


In these words, 
observe, 

1. He tells them they were involuntarily forced from them. “ We, brethren, 
were taken from you,” ver. 17; such was the rage of his persecutors. He was 
unwillingly sent away by night to Berea, Acts xvii. 10. 

2. Though he was absent in body, yet he was present in heart. He had stilla 
remembrance of them, and great care for them. 

3. Even his bodily absence was but for a short time, (the time of an hour.) 
Time is short; all our time on earth is short and uncertain, whether we are 
present with our friends or absent from them. This world is not a place where 
we are always or long to betogether. It is in heaven holy souls shall meet, and 
never part more. 

4. He earnestly desired and endeavoured to see them again. ‘ We endea- 
voured the more abundantly to see your face with great desire,” ver. 17. So 
that the apostle at least intended his absence should be but for a short time ; 
his desire and endeavour was to return again very soon to Thessalonica. But 
men of business are not masters of their own time. Paul did his endeavour, and 
he could do no more, ver. 18. Abs? 

5. He tells them Satan hindered his return, ver. 18; that is, either some eae 
or enemies, or the great enemy of mankind, who stirred up opposition to Paul, 
either in his return to Thessalonica, when he intended to return thither, or 
stirred up such contentions or dissensions in those places whither he went as 
made his presence necessary. Note, Ist. Satan is a constant enemy to the work 
of God, and doth all he can to obstruct it. [2nd. As the child of God can no 
sooner enterprise that which is really good, but usually he doth as soon meet with 
some impediment, so, whoever be the means or instruments for impeding us in 
the way of duty, the devil himself, through God’s permission, is the prime author 
of that woful work, and all others do but fight under his banner; for, though 
(a ae were doubtless accessory to Paul’s stay, yet “Satan hindered us,” 
saith he. 

6. He assureth them of his affection and high esteem for them, though he was 
not able as yet to be present with them, according to his desire. They were his 
“hope and joy, and crown of rejoicing, his glory and joy.” ‘These are expres- 
sions of great and endeared affection, and high estimation. And it is happy 
when ministers and people have such mutual affection and esteem of each other ; 
and especially if they shall thus rejoice, if they that sow and they that reap 
shall on rejoice together, “in the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ at his 
coming.” 4 J : 

Secondly. The apostle here puts the Thessalonians in mind that, though he 
could not come to them as yet, and though he should never be able to come to 
them, yet our Lord Jesus Christ will come,—nothing shall hinder that. And 
farther, when he shall come, all must appear in his presence, or before him ; 
ministers and people must all appear before him, and faithful people will be the 
glory and joy of faithful ministers in that great and glorious day. 


First. The apostle apologiseth for his absence. Here 


CHAPTER II. 


In this chapter the apostle giveth farther evidence of his love to the Thessalonians, 
reminding them of his sending Timothy to them, with the mention of his design therein, 
and his inducements so to do, ver. 1—5; by acquainting them with his great satisfaction 
at the return of Timothy with good tidings concerning them, ver, 6—10, And con- 
cludeth with fervent prayer for them, ver, 11—13, 
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In these words the apostle gives an account of his sending Ti 
Thessalonians. Though he was hindered from going to hae Trmothy wl we 
love was such that he could not forbear sending Timothy to them; though he 
was very useful to him, and could not well spare him, yet he was content for 
erences - be eh yee oe : lela ‘hose ministers do not duly value 

he establishment and welfare of their people i 
many things for rae end. ates people who cannot deny themselves in 

‘irst. The character he giveth of Timothy; ver. 2, We “s i 
brother.” Elsewhere he calls him, ‘his sone here ina calle, henok beck one 
Timothy was Paul’s Junior in age, his inferior in gifts and graces, and of a lower 
rank in the ministry. For Paul was an apostle, and Timothy but an evangelist; 
yet Paul calls him brother. This was an instance of the apostle’s humility and 
shewed his desire to put honour upon Timothy, and to recommend him to the 
esteem of the churches. He calls him also a “minister of God.” Note 
Ministers of the Gospel of Christ are ministers of God, to promote the king, 
dom of God among men. He calls him also his “fellow-labourer in the Gospel 
of Christ.” Note, Ministers of the Gospel must look upon themselves as 
labourers in the Lord’s vineyard ; they have an honourable office, and hard 
work, yet a good work. ‘This is a true saying, If any man desire the oftice 
of a bishop, he desireth a good work,” 1 Tim. iii. 1. And ministers should look 
upon one another as fellow-labourers, and should therefore love one another 
and strengthen one another’s hands; not strive and contend one with another, 
which will hinder their work, but strive together to carry on the great work 
they are engaged in, namely, to preach and publish the Gospel of Christ, and to 
persuade eile to embrace and entertain it, and live suitably thereto. 

Secondly. The end and design why Paul sent Timothy, which was to establish 
them and comfort them concerning their faith, ver. 2. Paul had converted them 
to the Christian faith, and now he was desirous they might be confirmed and 
comforted; that they might be confirmed in the choice they had made of the 
Christian religion, and be comforted in the profession and practice of it. Note 
The more we are comforted, the more we shall be confirmed; because when 
we find pleasure in the ways of God, we shall thereby be engaged to continue 
and persevere therein. The apostle’s design was to establish and comfort the 
Thessalonians concerning their faith; concerning the object of their faith, 
namely, the truths of the Gospel, and particularly that Jesus Christ was the 
Saviour of the world, and so wise and good, so powerful and faithful, that they 
might rely i him; concerning the recompence of faith, which was more than 
sufficient to balance all their losses and reward all their labours. 

Thirdly. The motives inducing Paul to send Timothy for this end; namely, 
a godly fear or jealousy, lest they should be moved from the faith of Christ, 
ver. 3, He was desirous that no man, not one among them, should be moved or 
shaken in mind; that they should not apostatise or waver in the faith, and yet, 

1. He apprehended there was danger, and feared the consequence. 

jst. There was danger, First. By reason of affliction and persecution for the 
sake of the Gospel, ver. 3. These Thessalonians could not but perceive what 
aftlictions the apostles and preachers of the Gospel met with, and that might 
possibly stumble them; and also those who made profession of the Gospel were 
persecuted, and without doubt these Thessalonians themselves were afticted. 
Secondly. By reason of the tempter’s subtlety and malice. The apostle was 
afraid “lest by some means the tempter had tempted” them, ver. 5. The devil 
is a subtle and unwearied tempter, that seeks an opportunity to beguile and 
destroy us, and taketh all advantages against us, both in a time of prosperity 
and adversity, and hath often been successful in his attacks upon persons under 
aftlictions. e hath often prejudiced the minds of men against religion, on 
account of the sufferings its professors are exposed to. We have reason there-= 
fore to be jealous over ourselves and others, lest we be ensnared by him, 

2nd. The consequence the apostle feared was, lest his labour should be in 
vain. And thus it would have been if the tempter had tempted them, and 
prevailed against them to move them from the faith. ‘They had lost what they 
had wrought, and the apostle would have lost what he laboured for. Note, It 
is the devil’s design to hinder the good fruit and effect of the preaching the 
gospel. If he cannot hinder ministers from labouring in the word and doctrine, 
he will, if he be able, hinder them of the success of their labours. Note also, 
Faithful ministers are much concerned about the success of their labours. No 
one would willingly labour in vain; and ministers are loath to spend their 
strength, and pains, and time for nought. 

2. Lo prevent this danger, with its bad consequence, the apostle tells them what 
care he took in sending Timothy. 1st. To put them in mind of what he had 
told them before concerning suftering tribulation, ver. 4, he saith, ver. 3, “We 
are appointed thereunto,” that is, unto afflictions. So is the will and purpose of 
God, that “through many afHictions we must enter into his kingdom.” Their 
troubles and persecutions did not come rT. chance, nor merely from the wrath 
and malice of the enemies of religion, but by the appointment of God, It only 
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came to pass according as God had determined, and they knew he had told 
them before it would be; so that they should not think it strange, and being 
fore-warned they should be fore-armed. Note, The apostles were so far from 
flattering people with an expectation of worldly prosperity in religion, that on 
the contrary they told them plainly they must count upon trouble in the flesh. 
And herein they followed the example of their great Master, the author of our 
faith. Besides, it might prove a confirmation of their faith, when they per- 
ceived that it only happened to them, as was predicted before. 2nd. To know 
their faith, that so he might inform the apostles whether they remained stedfast 
under all their sufferings, whether their faith failed or not; because, if their 
faith did not fail, they would be able to stand their ground against the tempter 
and all his temptations. Their faith would be “a shield to defend them against 
‘all the fiery darts of the wicked,” Eph. vi. 16. 


6 But now when Timotheus came from you unto 


us, and brought us good tidings of your faith and 


charity, and that ye have good remembrance of us 
always, desiring greatly to see us, as we also fo see 
you: 7 Therefore, brethren, we were comforted over 
you in all our affliction and distress by your faith: 
8 For now we live, if ye stand fast in the Lord. 9 
For what thanks can we render to God again for you, 
for all the joy wherewith we joy for your sakes before 
our God; 10 Night and day praying exceedingly 
that we might see your face, and might perfect that 
which is lacking in your faith ? 


Here we have Panl’s great satisfaction upon the return of Timothy with good 
tidings from the Thessalonians. In which we may observe, 

First, The good report Timothy made concerning them, ver. 6. Without 
question he was a willing messenger of these good tidings. Concerning their 
faith, that is, concerning their stedfastness in the faith, that they were not 
shaken in mind, nor turned aside from the profession of the Gospel. Their love 
‘also did continue—their love to the Gospel, and the ministers of the Gospel; 
for they had a good and a kind remembrauce of the apostles, and that con- 
stantly, or always. Their names were very dear to them, and the thoughts of 
them, and what they had received from them, were very precious, insomuch 
that they desired greatly to see them again, and receive some spiritual gift from 
them; and there was no love lost, for the apostle was as desirous to see them. 
It is happy were there is such mutual love between ministers and people. This 
tends to promote religion, and the success of the gospel. The world hateth 
them, and therefore they should love one another. 

Secondly. The great comfort and satisfaction the apostle had in this good 
report concerning them; ver. 7, 8, ‘‘ Therefore, brethren, we were comforted in 
all our affliction and distress.” The apostle thought this good news of them 
was sufficient to balance all the troubles he met with. It was easy to him to 
bear affliction, or persecution, or fightings from without, when he found the 
good success of his ministry, and constancy in the converts he made to Chris- 
tianity; and his distress of mind on account of his fears within, lest he had 
laboured in vain, was now in a good measure over, when he understood their 
faith, and the perseverance of it. This put new life and spirit into tle apostle, 
and made him vigorous and active in the name of the Lord. Thus he was not 
only comforted, but greatly rejoiced also: “ Now we live, if ye stand fast in the 
Lord,” ver. 8. It would have been a killing thing to the apostles, if the professors 
of religion had been unsteady, or proved apostates; whereas nothing was more 
encouraging than their constancy. 

Thirdly. The effects of this were thankfulness and prayer to God on their behalf. 

i. Observe, how thankful the apostle was, ver. 9. He was full of joy, and 
full of praise and thanksgiving. When we are most cheerful we should be most 
thankful. What we rejoice in we should give thanks for. This is to rejoice be- 
fore our God, to spiritualize our joy. Paul speaketh as if he could not tell how 
to express his thankfulness to God, or his joy and rejoicing for their sakes; but 
he was careful God should not lose the glory of that comfort he received in the 
welfare of his friends. His heart was enlarged with love to them, and with thanks- 
giving to God: he was willing to express the one and the other as wellas he could. 
As to thankfulness to God, this especially is very imperfect in the present state; 
but when we come to heaven we shall do this work better than now we ¢can. 

2. He prayed for them night and day, ver. 10; that is, evening and morning, or 
very frequently, in the midst of the business of the day, or slumber of the night, 
lifting up his heart to God in prayer. Thus we should pray always. And Paul’s 
prayer was fervent prayer; he prayed exceedingly, and was earnest in his sup- 
plication. Note, When we are most thankful we should also give ourselves to 
prayer; and those we give thanks for yet have need to be prayed for. Those 
we most rejoice in and that are our greatest comforts, must be our constant 
eare while in this world of temptation and imperfection. There was something 
still lacking in their faith that Paul desired might be perfected, and to see their 
Jace in order thereunto. Note, Ist. The best of men have something wanting in 
their faith ; if not as to the matter of it, there being some mysteries or doctrines 
not sufficiently known or believed by them, yet as to the clearness and certainty 
of the faith, there being some remaining darknesses and doubtings, at least as to 
the effects and operations of it, these being not so conspicuous and perfect as 
they should be. And, 2nd. The ministry of the word and ordinances is helpful, 
and to be desired and used for the perfecting that which is lacking in our faith. 


11 Now God himself and our Father, and our Lord 
Jesus Christ, direct our way unto you. 12 And the 
Lord make you to increase and abound in love one 
toward another, and toward all men, even as we do 
toward you: 13 To the end he may stablish your 
hearts unblameable in holiness before God, even our 
Father, at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ with 


all his saints, 
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In these words we have the earnest prayer of the apostle. He desired to be 
instrumental in the farther benefit of the Thessalonians ; and the only way to 
do so whilst at a distance was by prayer for them, together with his writing or 
sending to them. He desired that their faith might be perfected, which he could 
not be the proper cause or author of; for he pretended not to dominion over 
their faith, nor to have the donation of it, ay | he therefore concludeth with 
prayer for them. In which observe, 

First. Whom he prayeth to; namely, God and Christ. Prayer is a part of 
religious worship, and all religious worship is due unto God only. rayer 
is here made to God, even the Father and our Father; and also to Christ, 
even our Lord Jesus Christ; therefore Jesus Christ our Lord is God, even as 
God our Father is God. Prayer is to be offered to God as our Father. So 
Christ taught his disciples to pray; and so the Spirit of adoption prompts 
them to pray, to ery, ‘‘ Abba, Father.” Prayer is not only to be offered in the 
name of Christ, but offered up to Christ himself as our Lord and our Sayiour. 

Secondly. What he prayeth for, with respect to himself and his fellow labour- 
ers, and on behalf of the Thessalonians. 

1. He prays that they might have a prosperous journey to them by the will 
of God; that their way might be directed to them, ver. 11. The taking of a 
journey to this or that place, one would think, is a thing depending so much 
upon a man’s own will, and lies so much in his own power, that Paul needed 
not by prayer to go to God about it; but the apostle knew that ‘in God we 
live, and move, and have our being;” that we depend upon God in all our 
motions and actions, as well as for the continuance of life and being; that Diyine 
providence orders all our affairs, and that it is owing thereto if we prosper 
therein; that God our Father doth direct and order his children whither they 
shall go, and what they shall do; that our Lord Jesus Christ in a partienlar 
manner directs the motions of his faithful ministers, “those stars which he 
holdeth in his right hand.” Let us acknowledge God in all our ways, and he 
will direct our paths. 

2. He prayeth for the prosperity of the Thessalonians. Whether he should 
have an opportunity of coming to them or not, yet he earnestly prayeth for the 
prosperity of their souls; and there are two things he desired for them, which 
we should desire for ourselves and our friends. 

Ist. That they might ‘increase and abound in love,” ver. 12; in loye to one 
another, and in love to all men. Note, That mutual love is required of all ° 
Christians; and not only that they love one another, but that they also havea 
charitable disposition of mind, and due concern for the welfare of all men. 
Love is of God, and is the fulfilling of the Gospel as well as of the law. Timo- 
thy brought good tidings of their faith, yet something was lacking therein; and 
of their charity and love, and yet the apostle prayeth that that might increase 
and abound. Note, We have reason to desire to grow in every grace, and have 
need of the Spirit’s influence in order to growth in grace; and the way to obtain 
that is prayer. We are beholden to God not only for the stock put into our 
hands at first, but for the improvement of it also. And to our prayer we must 
add endeavour. ‘To excite this in the Thessalonians the apostle again mentions 
his love, his abounding love towards them, The more we are beloved, the more 
loving we should be. 

2nd. That they might be established unblameable in holiness, ver. 13. This 
spiritual benefit is mentioned as an effect of increasing and abounding love. 
“To the end that he,” that is, the Lord, “may stablish your hearts.” Note, 
The more we grow and abound in grace, and particularly in the grace of love, 
the more we are established and confirmed in it. Note also, That holiness is 
required of all those that would go to heaven, and that therein we must 
be unblameable, that is, we must carry ourselves in every thing so as that we 
may not in the least contradict the profession we make of holiness. Our desire 
should be to have our hearts established in holiness before God, and be pre- 
served safe to the coming of the Lord Jesus Christ, and that we may be 
unblameable before God, even the Father, now, and be presented blameless 
before the throne of his glory, when the Lord Jesus will come with all his 
saints. Note, First. The Lord Jesus will certainly come, and come in his glory. 
Secondly, When he cometh, his saints will come with him; they shall appear 
with him in glory. Zhirdly. Then the excellency, as well as the necessity, 
of holiness will appear, because without this no hearts shall be established at 
that day, nor shall any one be unblameable, or avoid everlasting condemnation. 


CHAPTER IY. 


In this chapter the apostle gives earnest exhortations to abound in holiness, with a caution 
against uncleanness, enforced with several arguments, ver. 1—8. He then mentions the 
great duties of brotherly love, and quietness with industry in our callings, ver. 9—12. 
And concludeth with comforting them that mourned for their relations and friends that 
died in the Lord, ver. 13—18. : 


URTHERMORE then we 
SZ» beseech you, brethren, and 
# ©. exhort you by the Lord Je-_ 

3) sus, that as ye have received | 
1a of us how ye ought to walk 
(Ss and_ to please God, so ye 
Dy would abound more and_ 


2 Gmore, 2 For ye know what 
~~) commandments we gave you 
by the Lord Jesus. 8 For 
this is the will of God, even your sanctification, that 
ye should abstain from fornication: 4 That every 
one of you should know how to possess his vessel in 
sanctification and honour; 5 Not in the lust of 
concupiscence, even as the Gentiles which know no 
God: 6 That no man go beyond and defraud his 
brother in any matter: because that the Lord zs the 


avenger of all such, as we also have forewarned you 
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and testified. 7 For God hath not called us unto 
uncleanness, but unto holiness. 8 He therefore that 
despiseth, despiseth not man, but God, who hath also 
given unto us his holy Spirit. 


Here we have, 

First. An exhortation to abound in holiness ; to ‘abound more and more” in 
that which is good, ver. 1,2. In which we may observe, 

1. The manner in which the exhortation is given; namely, very affectionately. 
The apostle entreateth them as brethren; he calls them so, and loved them as 
such; because his love to them was very great, he exhorts them very earnestly, 
“ We beseech and exhort you.” The apostle was unwilling to take any denial, 
and therefore repeateth his exhortation again and again. 

_ 2. The matter of his exhortation. That they would “abound more and more” 
in holy walking, or excel in those things that are good, in good works. ‘Their 
faith was justly famed abroad, and they were already examples to other 
churches; however, the apostle would have them yet farther to excel others 
and to make farther progress in holiness. Note, 1st. Those who do most excel 
others yet fall short of perfection. The very best of us should “ forget those 
things which are behind, and reach forth unto those things that are before.” 
2nd. It is not enough that we abide in the faith of the Gospel, but we must 
abound in the work of faith. We must not only persevere to the end, but we 
should grow better, and walk more evenly and closely with God. 

3. The arguments with which the apostle enforceth his exhortation; namely, 
Ist. They had been informed of their duty. They knew their Master’s will, and 
could not plead their ignorance as an excuse. Now as faith, so knowledge, is 
dead without practice. They had received of them who had converted them to 
Christianity, or been taught of them how they ought to walk; where observe, 
the design of the Gospel is not only to teach men what they should believe, but 
also how they ought to live; not so much to fill men’s minds with notions, as to 
regulate their temper and behaviour, The apostle taught them how to walk, 
not how to talk. To talk well without living well will never bring us to 
heaven; for the character of those that are in Christ Jesus is this, “they walk 
not after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” 2nd. Another argument is, that the 
apostle taught and exhorted them in the name or by the authority of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. He was Christ’s minister and ambassador, declaring to them 
what was the will and command of the Lord Jesus. 3rd. Another argument is 
this, herein they would please God. Holy walking is most pleasing to the holy 
God, who is glorious in holiness. This ought to be the aim and ambition of 
every Christian, to please God, and to be accepted of him. We should not 
be men pleasers, nor flesh pleasers, but should walk so as to please God. 
4th. The rule according to which they ought to walk and act; that is, the com- 
mandments they had given them by the Lord Jesus Christ, which were the 
commandments of the Lord Jesus Christ himself, because given by authority 
and direction from him, and such as were agreeable to his will. The apostles 
of our Lord Jesus Christ were only commissioned by him to teach men to 
observe all things whatsoever he had commanded them, Mat. xxviii. 20. Though 
they had great authority from Christ, yet that was to teach men what Christ 
had commanded, not to give forth commandments of their own. They did not 
act as “lords over God’s heritage,” 1 Pet. v. 3, nor should any do so that pretend 
to be their successors. The apostle could appeal to the Thessalonians, who 
knew what commandments he gave them, that they were no other than what he 
had received from the Lord Jesus. 

Secondly. A caution against uncleanness, that being a sin directly contrary 
to sanctification, or that holy walking he so earnestly exhorts them to. This 
eaution is expressed and also enforced by many arguments. 

1. It is expressed in these words, “ That ye should abstain from fornication,” 
yer. 3; by which words we are to understand all uncleanness whatsoever, either 
in a married or unmarried state: to be sure adultery is here included, though 
fornication is particularly mentioned. And other sorts of uncleanness are also 
forbidden, of which it is “fa shame even to speak,” though they are done by too 
many in secret. All that is contrary to chastity in heart, speech, and behaviour, 
is contrary to the command of God in the Decalogue, and contrary to that holi- 
ness the Gospel requireth. 

2. There are several arguments to enforce this caution, As, 

ist. This branch of sanctification in particular “is the will of God,” ver. 8. Not 
only is it the will of God in general that we should be holy, because “‘ he that 
cailed us is holy,” and because we are chosen unto salvation through the sanc- 
tification of the Spirit; and not only doth God require holiness in the heart, but 
also purity in our bodies, and that we should cleanse ourselves from all “ filthi- 
ness both of flesh and spirit, 2 Cor. vii. 1. Wherever the body is as it ought to 
be, devoted to God, and dedicated and set apart for him, it should be kept clean 
and pure for his service; and as chastity is one branch of our sanctification, so 
this is one thing God commands in his law, and what his grace effects in all 
true believers. 

2nd. ‘This will be greatly for our honour; so much is plainly implied, ver. 4. 
Whereas the contrary will be a great dishonour, ‘‘ And his reproach shall not 
be wiped away,” Pr. vi. 33. The body is here called the vessel of the soul that 
dwells therein, so] Sam. xxi. 5; and that must be kept pure from defiling lusts. 
Every one should be careful in this matter, as he valueth his own honour, and 
will not be contemptible on this account, that his inferior appetites and passions 

gain not the ascendant, and tyrannize over his reason and conscience, and en- 
slave the superior faculties of his soul. What can be more dishonourable than 
for a rational soul to be enslaved by bodily affections and brutal appetites ? 

3rd. To indulge the lusts of concupiscence is to live and act like heathens; 
“yen as the Gentiles which know not God,” ver. 5.. The Gentiles, and espe- 
gially the Grecians,. were commonly guilty of some sins of uncleanness, which 
were not so evidently forbidden by the light of nature. But they did not know 
God, nor his mind and will, so well as Christians do and should know this his 
will, namely, our sanctification in this branch of it. Itis not so much to be 
wondered at therefore if the Gentiles indulge their fleshly appetites and lusts; 
but Christians should not walk as unconverted Gentiles, “in lasciviousness, 
lusts, excess of wine, revellings, banquetings,” We., 1 Pet. iv. 3; because they 
that are in Christ “have crucified the flesh with its affections and lusts.” 

4th. The sin of uncleanness, especially adultery, is a great piece of injustice 
that God will be the avenger of; so we may understand those words, “That no 
man go beyond or ee his brother,” ver. 6, “in any matter,’—év 7 mpdypart, 
this matter of which the apostle is speaking in the preceding and following 
verses, namely, the sin of uncleanness. Some understand these words as a 
farther warning and caution against injustice and oppression, all fraud and 
deceit in our dealings with men, which are certainly acrime, and which are con- 
trary to the Gospel. And Christians should not impose upon the ignorance 
and necessity of those they deal with, and so go beyond them, nor should they 
by eauivocdtions or lying arts defraud them; and although this may be prac- 
-tised by some, and lie long undiscovered, and so go unpunished among men, 
yet the righteous God will render arecompence. But the meaning may rather 
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be to shew the injustice and wrong that in many cases is done by the sin of 
uncleanness. Not only are fornication and other acts of uncleanness sins against 
his own body that committeth them, 1 Cor. vi. 18; not only are they very inju- 
rious to the sinner himself, both in soul and body; but sometimes very injurious 
and no less than defrauding, and acts of injustice to others, particularly to 
them that are joined together in the marriage covenant, and to their posterity. 
And as this sin is of such a heinous nature, so it follows that God will be the 
avenger of it. “ Whoremongers and adulterers God will judge,” Heb. xiii. 4. 
This the apostle had forewarned and testified by his Gospel; which, as it 
contained exceeding great and precious promises, so also it “revealed from 
hearer the wrath of God against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men,” 

om. i. 18. 

5th. The sin of uncleanness is contrary to the nature and design of our 
Christian calling; “For God hath not called us unto uncleanness, but unto 
holiness,” ver. 7.. The law of God forbids all impurity, and the Gospel requires 
the greatest purity; that calls us from uncleanness unto holiness. 

6th, The contempt therefore of God’s law and Gospel is the contempt of 
God himself. “He that despiseth, despiseth God, not man” only. Some might 
possibly make light of the precepts of purity and holiness because they heard 
them from men like themselves; but the apostle lets them know that they were 
God’s commands, and to violate them was no less than to despise God. He 
adds that God hath given Christians his Spirit, intimating that all sorts of 
uncleanness do in an especial manner grieve the Holy Spirit, and will provoke 
him to withdraw from us; and also the Holy Spirit is given unto us to arm us 
against these sins, and to help us to mortify these deeds of the body, that we 
may live, Jom. viii. 13. 


9 But as touching brotherly love ye need not that 
I write unto you: for ye yourselves are taught of 
God to love one another. 10 And indeed ye do it 
toward all the brethren which are in all Macedonia: 
but we beseech you, brethren, that ye increase more 
and more; 11 And that ye study to be quiet, and 
to do your own business, and to work with your own 
hands, as we commanded you; 12 That ye ma 
walk honestly toward them that are without, and that 
ye may have lack of nothing. 


In these words the apostle mentions the great duties, 

First. Of “brotherly love.” This he exhorts them to increase in yet more 
andmore. The exhortation is introduced, not with a compliment, but with a 
commendation, because they were remarkable in the exercise of it, which 
made it less needful he should write to them about it, ver. 9. Thus by his good 
opinion of them he insinuated himself into their affections, and so maketh way 
for his exhortation to them. Note, We should take notice of that in others 
which is good to their praise, that by so doing we may lay engagements upon 
them to abound therein more and more. Observe, 

1, What it is that the apostle commendeth in them. It was not so much their 
own virtue as God’s grace, yet he taketh notice of the evidence they shewed of 
the grace of Godin them. Ist. It was God’s grace he taketh special notice of ; 
that God had taught them this good lesson, “ Ye yourselves are taught of God 
to love one another,” ver. 9. Whoever do that which is good are taught of 
God to do it, and God must have the glory. All that are savingly taught of 
God are taught this lesson, to love one another. This is the livery of Christ’s 
family. Note also, That the teaching of the Spirit exceeds the teachings of 
men; and as no man should teach contrary to what God teacheth, so none can 
teach so effectually as he teacheth; and men’s teaching is vain and useless 
unless God teach also. [2nd. Those are easily taught whom God doth teach; 
and therefore, though eminent abilities are much to be wished for in ministers, 
Tit. i. 9, yet we ought not to be so anxious about the weakness or eminency of 
gifts in them, as fervently desirous to have God’s teaching to come along with 
theirs; for Paul shews that God, by his teaching those Thessalonians, had 
made them stand the less in need of being taught by him, while he saith, “ Ye 
need not that I write unto you, for ye yourselves are taught of God.] 3rd. The 
Thessalonians gave good evidence of their being taught of God by their love 
to “the brethren in all Macedonia,” ver. 10. They not only loved them of their 
own city and society, or such as were near them, and just of their own senti- 
ments, but their love was extensive; and a true Christian’s is so to all the 
saints, thongh distant from him in place, and differing from him in some opinions 
or practices of less moment. 

2. The exhortation itself is to “increase more and more” in this great grace 
and duty of brotherly love, ver. 10. ‘Though these Thessalonians had in some 
sense no need of an exhortation to brotherly love, as if it were wholly wanting, 
yet they must be exhorted to pray for more, and labour for more. There are 
none on this side heaven who love in perfection. Those that are eminent in 
this or any other grace have need of increase therein, as well as perseverance 
unto the end. 

Secondly. Of quietness and industry in their callings. Observe, 

1. The apostle exhorteth to these duties; that they should “study to be 
quiet,” ver. 11. It is a most desirable thing to have a calm and quiet temper 
and to be of a peaceable and quiet behaviour. This tends much to our own and 
others’ happiness, and Christians should study how to be quiet. We should 
be ambitious and industrions how to be calm and quiet in our minds, and in 
patience to possess our own souls, and to be quiet towards others ; or of a meek 
and mild, a gentle and peaceable disposition, not given to strife, or contention, 
or division. Satan is very busy to disquiet us; and we have that in our own 
hearts that disposeth us to be unquiet. ‘Therefore let us study to be quiet. It 
follows, “ Do your own business;” and when we go beyond that we expose 
ourselves to a great deal of inquietude. ‘Those who are busy-bodies, meddling 
in other men’s matters, generally have but little quiet in their own minds, and 
cause great disturbances among their neighbours; at least they seldom mind 
the other exhortation, to be diligent in their own calling, “to work with their 
own hands.” And yet this was what the apostle commanded them, and what 
is required of us also. Christianity doth not discharge us of the work and 
duty of our particular calling, but teacheth us to be diligent therein. 

2. The exhortation is enforced with a double argument. Namely, Ist. So we 
shall live ereditably. Thus we shall walk honestly, or decently and creditably, 
towards them that are without, ver. 12. ‘This will be to act as becomes the 
Gospel, and will gain a good report from them that are strangers, yea, enemies 
to it. ote, It is a great ornament to a religion when the professors of it are 
| of meek and quiet spirits, diligent to do their own business, and not busy-bodies 
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in other men’s matters. 2nd. We shall live comfortably, and “have lack of 
nothing,” ver. 12. People oftentimes by their slothfulness bring themselves 
into narrow circumstances, and reduce themselves to great straits, and are 
liable to many wants; when such as are diligent in their own business live 
comfortably, and have lack of nothing. They are not burthensome to their 
friends, nor scandalous to strangers. ‘They earn their own bread, and have the 
greatest pleasure 1n so doing. 


13 But I would not have you to be ignorant, 
brethren, concerning them which are asleep, that ye 
sorrow not, even as others which have no hope. 14 
For if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, 
even so them also which sleep in Jesus will God 
bring with him. 15 For this we say unto you by 
the word of the Lord, that we which are alive and re- 
main unto the coming of the Lord shall not prevent 
them which are asleep. 16 For the Lord himself 
shall descend from heaven with a shout, with the 
voice of the archangel, and with the trump of God: 
and the dead in Christ shall rise first: 17 Then 
we which are alive and remain shall be caught up to- 
gether with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in 
the air: and so shall we ever be with the Lord. 18 


Wherefore comfort one another with these words. 


In these words the apostle comforts the Thessalonians that mourned for the 
death of their relations and friends that died in the Lord. His design is to 
dissuade them from excessive grief or inordinate sorrow on that account. All 
grief for the death of friends is far from being unlawful; we may weep at least 
for ourselves, if we do not weep for them—weep for our own loss, though that 
By be their gain. Yet we must not be immoderate or excessive in our sorrows; 

ecause, 

First. This looketh as if we had no hope, ver. 13. It is to act too much like 
the Gentiles, who had no hope of a better life after this; whereas we Chris- 
tians, who have a most sure hope, the hope of eternal life after this, which 
God, who cannot lie, hath promised us, should moderate all our joys and our 
sorrows on account of any worldly thing. This hope is more than enough to 
balance all our griefs upon the account of any of the crosses of the present time. 

Secondly. This is an effect of ignorance concerning those that are dead, 
ver. 13. There are some things which we cannot but be ignorant of concerning 
them that are asleep; for the land they are removed to is a land of darkness, 
which we know but little of, and have no correspondence with. To go among 
the dead is to go among we know not whom, and to live we know not how. 
Death is an unknown thing, and the state of the dead, or the state after death, 
we are much in the dark about; yet there are some things concerning them 
especially that die in the Lord that we need not, nor ought not, to be ignorant 
of; and if these things are rightly understood, and duly considered, they will 
be sufficient to allay our sorrow concerning them; namely, 

1. They sleep in Jesus. They are asleep, ver. 13. They are “fallen asleep in 
Christ,” 1 Cor. xv. 18. Death doth not annihilate them. It is but a sleep to 
them. It is their rest, and undisturbed rest. They are retired out of this 
troublesome world, to rest from all their labours and sorrows, and they sleep 
in Jesus, ver. 14. Being still in union with him, they sleep in his arms, and 
are under his special care and protection. Their souls are in his presence, 
and their dust under his care and power, so that they are not lost, nor are 
they losers, but great gainers by death, and their removal out of this world is 
into a better, [that is, who are dead in Christ, and shall continue in the faith 
whereby they are engrafted in Christ, H’ph. iii. 17, to the last gasp.] 

2. They shall be raised up from the dead, and awaked out of their sleep, for 
God “will bring them with him,” ver. 14. They then are with God, and are 
better where they are than when they were here; and when God cometh he 
will bring them with him. [Through virtue of that union betwixt believers 
and Christ, it cometh to pass that whatever hath befallen Christ, as he is the 
head of believers, shall in God’s due time be verified in believers themselves 
that due proportion and distance being always kept which is betwixt head and 
members; for he inferreth that we shall be raised because he arose, because of 
our union with him: “Them will God bring with him.”] The doctrine of the 
resurrection, and the second coming of Christ, is a great antidote against the 
fear of death, and inordinate sorrow for the death of our Christian friends; 
and this doctrine we haye a full assurance of, because “ we believe that Jesus 
died and rose again,” ver. 14. It is taken for granted, that as Christians they 
knew and believed this. The death and resurrection of Christ are fundamental 
articles of the Christian religion, and give us hope of a joyful resurrection ; for 
“Christ, being risen from the dead, is become the first fruits of them that 
sleep ;” and therefore “ they who are fallen asleep in him are not perished or 
lost,” 1 Cor, xv. 18, 20. His resurrection is_a full confirmation of all that is 
said in the Gospel, or by the word of the Lord, which hath brought life and 
immortality to light. 

3. Their state and condition shall be glorious and happy at the second coming 
of Christ. This the apostle informeth the Thessalonians of “by the word of 
the Lord,” ver. 15; that is, by Divine revelation from the Lord Jesus. For, 
though the resurrection of the dead, and future state of blessedness, were part 
of the creed of the Old Testament saints, yet it is much more clearly revealed 
in and by the Gospel. By this word of the Lord we know, 

Ist. That the Lord Jesus will come down from heaven in all the pomp and 
power of the upper world; ver. 16, “The Lord himself shall descend from 
heaven with a shout.” He ascended up into heaven after his resurrection, and 
is passed through these material heavens into the third heaven, that must 
retain him till the restitution of all things; and then he will come again, and 
appear in his glory. He will descend from heaven into this our air, ver. 17. 
The appearance will be with pomp and power, “ with a shout;” the shout of a 
king, and the power and authority of a mighty king and conqueror. “ With the 
voice of the archangel;” an innumerable company of angels will attend him; 
perhaps one, as general of those hosts of the Lord, shall give notice of his 
approach, and the glorious appearance of this great Redeemer and Judge shall 
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be proclaimed and ushered in by the trump of God: “For the trumpet shall 
sound,” and that will wake them that sleep in the dust of the earth, and shall 
summon all the world to appear. For, ‘ » 

2nd. The dead shall be raised. ‘The dead in Christ shall rise first,” ver. 16, 
that is, before those that are found alive at Christ’s coming shall be changed ; 
and so it appeareth that those who shall then “be found alive shall not prevent 
them that are asleep,” ver. 15. ‘The first care of the Redeemer in that day will 
be about his dead saints; he will raise them before the great change passeth 
on them that shall be found alive; so that those that did not sleep in death will 
have no greater privilege nor joy at that day than those who fell asleep in Jesus. 

3rd. They that shall be found alive will then be changed. They ‘shall be 
caught up together with them in the clouds to meet the Lord in the air,” 
ver. 17. At or immediately before this rapture into the clouds those that are 
alive will undergo a mighty change, that will be equivalent to dying. This 
change is so mysterious we cannot comprehend it, we know little or nothing 
of it, 1 Cor. xv. 51. Only, in the general, “this mortal must put on immor- 
tality ;” and these bodies shall be made fit to inherit the kingdom of God 
which flesh and blood in its present state is not capable of. ‘This change will 
be “in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye,” 1 Cor. xy. 52; in the very instant, 
or not long after the raising up of them that sleep in Jesus. And these who 
are raised and thus changed shall meet together in the clouds, and there meet 
with their Lord to congratulate his coming, and receive the crown of glory he 
will then bestow upon them, and to be assessors with him in judgment, approy- 
ing and applauding that sentence he will then pass upon the prince of the 
power of the air, and all the wicked who shall be doomed to destruction with 
the devil and his angels. 

4th. Here is the bliss of the saints at that day. They shall “be ever with the 
Lord,” ver. 17. It will be some part of their felicity that all the saints shall 
meet together, and remain together for ever. But the principal happiness of 
heaven is this, to be with the Lord, to see him, live with him, and enjoy him for 
ever. ‘This should comfort the saints upon the death of their pious friends ; 
that, although death hath made a separation, yet their souls and bodies will 
meet again; we and they shall meet together again. We and they with all the 
saints shall meet our Lord, and be with him for ever, no more to be separated, 
either from him or from one another, for ever. And the apostle would have 
us “comfort one another with these words,” ver. 18. We should endeavour to 
support one another in times of sorrow; not deaden one another’s spirits, nor 
weaken one another’s hands, but should comfort one another; and that may be 
done by serious consideration and discourse on the many good lessons to be 
learned from the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, and the second 
coming of Christ, and the glory of the saints in that day. 

[In the catacombs at Rome are epitaphs referring to the pagans and early 
Christians, whose remains are interred there. These shew how the two classes 
were influenced in the view of death—the one “having no hope,” the believing 
friend of the other being regarded as “asleep” in Christ. ; 


PAGAN EPITAPHS. 


PROCOPE:MANVS: LEBO‘: CONTRA 
DEVM: QVI‘ ME: INNOCENTEM SVS" 
TVLIT: QVAE* VIXIT* ANNOS* XX 
POS*PROCLVS 
I, Procope, lift up my hands against God, who snatched away me, innocent, 
She lived twenty years. Proclus set up this. 


C. IVLIVS. MAXIMVS 
ANN. II. M. V. 
ATROX O FORTVNA TRVCI QVAE FVNERE GAVDES 
VID MIHI TAM SVBITO MAXIMVS ERIPITVR 
QVI MODO IVCVNDUS GREMIO SUPERESSE SOLEBAT 
HIC LAPIS IN TVMVLO NVNC IACET ECCE MATER. 
Caius Julius Maximus 
(aged) 
2 years and 5 months. 
O relentless fortune, who delightest in cruel Death, 
Why is Maximus so suddenly snatched from me? 
He, who lately used to lie joyful on my bosom. 
This stone now marks his tomb —behold his mother. 


CHRISTIAN EPITAPHS. 


A Christian fragment epitaph, found by Sponius, speaks a different language : 
QVI DEDIT ET ABSTVLIT , : 
OMINI BENEDIC 
QVI VIXIT ANN 
PACE CONS 
“_ Who gave and hath taken — blessed — of the Lord— who lived — years —in 


DORMITIO ELPIDIS 
The sleeping-place of Elpis. 
Of another we read— 
GEMELLA SLEEPS IN PEACE, 


Here lies Paulina.—Pacata, to whom she was nurse, buried her, an amiable 
and holy person—IN CHRIST. 


And, lastly, we find the certainty of a resurrection expressed in the following— 


Z-=: PAX 
HIC MIHI SEMPER DOLOR ERIT IN AEVO 
ET 'TVVM VENERABILEM VVLTVM LICEAT VEDERE SO—ORE 
CONIVNX ALBANAQVE MIHI SEMPER CASTA PVDICA 
RELICTVM ME TVO GREMIO QVEROR 
QVOD MIHI SANCTVM TE DEDERAT DIVINITVS AVTOR 
RELICTIS TVIS IACES IN PACE SOPORE 
MERITA RESVRGIS y TEMPORALIS TIBI DATA REQVETIO 
QVE VIXIT ANNIS XLV MENYV: DIES XIII 
DEPOSITA IN PACE FECIT PLACVS y MARITVS 


PEACE. 

This grief will always weigh upon me: may it be granted me to behold in slee 
your revered countenance. My wife Albana, always chaste and pindert, 
grieve over the loss of your support: for our Divine Author gave you to me 
as a sacred (boon.) You, well-deserving one, having left your (relations,) lie 
in peace—in sleep—you will arise—a temporary rest is granted you. She- 
lived forty-five years, five months, and thirteen days: buried in peace, Placus, 
her husband, set up this.—Muaitland’s Church in the Catacombs.] ; 
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(Learn hence, (says Barnes,) 1, That the world without religion is destitute | 
of hope. It is just as true of the heathen world now as it was of the ancient 
pagans, that they have no hope of a future state. They have no evidence that 
there is any such future state of blessedness; and without such evidence there 
can be no hope. Compare /ph. ii. 12. 2. That the excessive sorrow of the 
children of this world, when they lose a friend, is not to be wondered at. They 
bury their hopes in the grave. 3. It is only the hope of future blessedness that 
can mitigate this sorrow. 4. It is a sad thing to die without hope—so to die as 
to have no hope for ourselves, and to leave none to our surviving friends that 
we are happy. Such is the condition of the whole heathen world; and such the 
state of those who die in Christian lands, who have no evidence that their 
peace is made with God. As I love my friends—my father, my mother, my 
wife, my children, I would not have them go forth and weep over my grave 
as those who have no hope in my death. I would have their sorrow for my 
departure alleviated by the belief that my soul is happy with my God, even 
when they commit my cold clay to the dust; and were there no other reason 
for being a Christian, this would be worth all the effort which it requires to 
become one. It would demonstrate the unspeakable value of religion, that my 
living friends may go forth to my grave and be comforted in their sorrows with 
the assurance that my soul is already in glory, and that my body will rise 
again! No eulogium for talents, accomplishments, or learning ; no pzeans of 
praise for eloquence, beauty, or martial deeds; no remembrances of wealth 
and worldly greatness, would then so meet the desires which my heart 
cherishes, as to have them enabled, when standing around my open graye, 
to sing the song which only Christians can sing :— 

Unveil thy bosom, faithful tomb, 
Take this new treasure to thy trust; 
And give these sacred relics room 
To seek a slumber in the dust. 


Nor pain, nor grief, nor anxious fear 
Invade thy bounds. No mortal woes 

Can reach the peaceful sleeper here, 
While angels watch the soft repose. 


So Jesus slept: God’s dying Son 
Passed thro’ the grave, and blest the bed: 
Rest here, blest saint, till from his throne 
‘The morning break, and pierce the shade. 


Break from his throne, illustrious morn ; 
Attend, O Earth, his sovereign word; 
Restore thy trust —a glorious form— 
Called to ascend, and meet the Lord.— Watts. ] 


CHAPTER VY. 


The apostle having spoken in the end of the foregoing chapter concerning the resurrection, 
and the second coming of Christ, he proceeds to speak concerning the uselessness of 
inquiring after the particular time of Christ’s coming, which would be sudden and terrible 
to the wicked, but comfortable to the saints, ver. 1—5. He then exhorts them to the 
duties of watchfulness, sobriety, and exercise of faith, love, and hope, as being suitable 
to their state, ver. 6—10. In the next words he exhorts them to several duties they 
owed to others, or to one another, ver. 11—15; and afterwards to several other Chris- 
tian duties of great importance, ver. 16—22. And then concludes this epistle, ver, 23—28. 


UT of the times and the 
seasons, brethren, ye have 
no need that I write unto 
ou. 2 For yourselves know 


)) the night. 8 For when they 
\\ shall say, Peace and safe- 
ty; then sudden destruction 
cometh upon them, as travail 
upon a woman with child; and they shall not escape. 
4 But ye, brethren, are not in darkness, that that 
day should overtake you as athief. 5 Ye are all the 
children of light, and the children of the day: we 


are not of the night, nor of darkness. 


In these words observe, : 3 . . 

First. The apostle tells the Thessalonians it was useless or needless to inquire 
about the particular time of Christ’s coming; “Of the times and seasons ye 
need not that I write unto you,” ver. 1, The thing is certain that Christ will 
come, and there is a certain time appointed for his coming ; but there was no 
need that the apostle should write about that, and therefore he had no reve- 
lation given him. Nor should they or we inquire into this secret, “ which the 
Father hath reserved in his own power;” “ Of that day and hour knoweth no 
man.” Christ himself did not reveal this while upon earth; it was not in his 
commission as the great Prophet of the church. Nor did he reveal this to his 
apostles; there was no need of this. ‘There are times and seasons for us to do 
our work in, that it is our duty and interest to know and observe; but the time 
and season when we must give up our account we know not, nor is it needful 
we should know that. Note, There are many things which our vain curiosity 
desireth to know which there is no necessity at all of our knowing, nor would 
our knowledge of them do us good, £ 

Secondly. He tells them the coming of Christ would be sudden, and a great 
surprise to most men, ver. 2. And this is what they knew perfectly, or might 
know, because our Lord himself had so said; “ In such an hour as ye think not 
the Son of man cometh,” Mat. xxiy. 44. So Mar. xiii. 35, 36, * Watch ye there- 
fore, for ye know not when the master of the house cometh; lest coming sud- 
denly he find you sleeping.” And no doubt the a ostle had told them, as of 
the coming of Christ, so ale of his coming suddenly, which is the meaning of 
his coming as a thief in the night, Rev. xvi. 15. As the thief usually cometh in 
the dead time of the night, when he is least expected, such a surprise will the 
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day of the Lord be; so sudden and surprising his appearance. And the know- 
ledge of this will be more useful than to know the exact time, because this 


| Should awaken us to stand upon our watch, that we may be ready whenever he 


cometh. 

Thealy: He tells them how terrible Christ’s coming would be to the ungodly, 
ver. 3. It will be to their destruction in that day of the Lord. ‘he righteous 
God will bring ruin upon his and his people’s enemies; and this their destrue- 
tion, as it will be total and final, so, 1. It will be sudden. It will overtake 
them, and fall upon them in the midst of their carnal security and jollity ; when 
they say in their hearts, “Peace and safety,” when they dream of felicity, and 
please themselves with vain amusements of their fancies or their senses, and 
think not of it, “as travail cometh upon a woman with child,” at the set time 
indeed, but was not perhaps just then expected, nor greatly feared. 2. It will 
be unavoidable destruction too. ‘They shall not escape;” they shall in no 
wise escape; there will be no means possible for them to avoid the terror or the 
punishment of that day. There will be “no place where the workers of iniquity 
shall be able to hide themselves ;” no shelter from the storm, nor shadow trom 
the burning heat that shall consume the wicked. 

Fourthly. He tells them how comfortable this day will be to the righteous, 
ver. 4,55 where observe, 

1. Their character and privilege. They are not in darkness; they are the 
children of the light, &c. ‘This was the happy condition of the Thessalonians, 
and of all true Christians; they were not in a state of sin and ignorance, as the 
heathen world. They were “sometime darkness, but were made light in the 
Lord.” They were favoured with the Divine revelation of things that are 
unseen and eternal, particularly concerning the coming of Christ and the con- 
sequences thereof. ‘They were “the children of the day,” for “the day star had 
risen upon them,” yea, the Sun of righteousness had shined on them with heal- 
ing under his wings. They were no longer under the darkness of heathenism 
nor under the shadows of the law, but under the Gospel, which brings life and 
immortality to light. 

2. Their great advantage on_this account; 
take them as a thief,” ver. 4. It was at least their own fault if they were sur- 
prised by that day. They had fair warning and suflicient helps to provide 
against that day, and might hope to stand with comfort and confidence before 
the Son of man. This would bea time of “refreshing to them from the pre- 
sence of the Lord,” who to “them that look for him will appear without sin 
unto their salvation,” and will come to them as a friend in the day, not as a thief 
in the night. 


6 Therefore let us not sleep, as do others; but let 
us watch and be sober. 7 For they that sleep sleep 
in the night; and they that be drunken are drunken 
in the night. 8 But let us, who are of the day, be 


“That that, day should not over- 


5 
sober, putting on the breastplate of faith and love ; 


and for an helmet, the hope of salvation. 9 For 
God hath not appointed us to wrath, but to obtain 
salvation by our Lord Jesus Christ, 10 Who died 
for us, that, whether we wake or sleep, we should live 
together with him. 


From what had been said the apostle grounds seasonable exhortations to 
several needful duties. 

First. To watchfulness and sobriety, ver. 6. ‘These duties are distinct, yet 
they mutually befriend one another; for whilst we are compassed about with 
so many temptations to intemperance and excess we shall not keep sober, 
unless we be upon our guard; and unless we keep sober we shall not long 
watch. 

1. Then “let us not sleep as do others, but let us watch;” that is, we must 
not be secure and careless, nor indulge spiritual sloth and idleness. We must 
not be off our watch, but continually upon our guard against sin and tempta- 
tion to it. The generality of men are too careless of their duty and regardless 
of their spiritual enemies. They say “ Peace and safety” when they are in the 
greatest danger, and doze away their precious moments, on which eternity 
depends, indulging idle dreams; and have no more thoughts and cares about 
another world than men that are asleep have about this. Hither they do not 
consider the things of another world at all, because they are asleep, or they do 
not consider them aright, because they dream. But let us watch, and act like 
men that are awake, and that stand upon their guard. 

2. Let us also be sober, or temperate, and moderate. Let us keep our natural 
desires and appetites after the things of this world within due bounds. So- 
briety is ue opposed to excess in meats and drinks, and here particularly 
it is opposed to drunkenness, But it also extends to other temporal things. 
Thus our Saviour warned his disciples to “take heed lest their hearts were 
overcharged with surfeiting and drunkenness, and cares of this life, and so that 
day come upon them unawares,” Lu, xxi. 34. “ Our moderation,” then, as to 
all temporal things ‘should be known to all men, because the Lord is at 
hand.” 

Besides this, watchfulness and sobriety are most suitable to the Christian’s 
character and privilege, as being “children of the day,” because “they that 
sleep sleep in the night, and they that be drunken are drunken in the night,” 
ver. 7. It is a most reproachful thing for men to sleep away the daytime, 
which is for work, and not for sleep; to be drunken in the day, when so many 
eyes are upon them to behold their shame. It was not so strange if those who 
had not the benefit of Divine revelation suffered themselves to be lulled asleep 
by the devil in carnal security, and if they laid the reins upon the neck of their 
appetites, and indulged themselves in all manner of riot and excess,—for it was 
night time with them: they were not sensible of their danger, therefore they 
slept; they were not sensible of their duty, therefore they were drunk. But it 
ill becomes Christians to do thus, What! shall Christians, who have the light 
of the blessed Gospel shining in their faces, be careless about their souls, and 
mindless of another world? ‘They that have so many eyes upon them should 
carry themselves decently. 

Secondly. To be well armed as well as watchful; to put on the whole armour 
of God. And this is necessary, in order to such sobriety as becomes us, and 
will be a preparation for the day of the Lord, because our spiritual enemies are 
many, and mighty, and malicious. They draw many to their interest, and keep 
them in it, by making them careless, and secure, and presumptuous ; by making 
them drunk,—drunk with pride, drunk with passion, drunk and giddy with selt- 
conceit, drunk with the gratifications of sense; so that we have need to arm 
ourselves against their attempts, by putting on the spiritual breastplate to keep 
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the heart, and the spiritual helmet to secure the head; and this spiritual 
armour consists of the three great graces of the Christians, faith, love, and 

e, ver. 8. P 
bi We must live by faith, and that will keep us watchful and sober. If we 
believe that the eye of God, who is a spirit, is always upon us; that we have 
spiritual enemies to grapple with, that there is a world of spirits to prepare 
for, we shall see reason to watch and be sober. Faith will be our best defence 
against the assaults of our enemies. | : 2 

2. We must get a heart inHamed with love; and this also will be our defence, 
True and fervent love to God, and the things of God, will keep us watchful and 
sober, and hinder our apostacy in times of trouble and temptation. 

3. We must make salvation our hope, and should have a lively hope of it. 
This good hope, through grace, of eternal life, will be as a helmet to defend 
the head, and hinder our being intoxicated with the pleasures of sin, which 
are but for a season. If we have hope of salvation let us take heed of doing 
any thing that shall shake our hopes, or render ourselves unworthy of, or unfit 
for, the great salvation we hope for. Having mentioned salvation and the hope 
of it, the apostle shews what grounds and reasons the Christians have to hope 
for this salvation, as to which observe he saith nothing of their meriting it. 
No; the doctrine of our merits is altogether unscriptural and antiscriptural. 
There is no foundation of any good hope upon that account. But our hopes 
are to be grounded, ist. Upon God’s appointment; because ‘ God hath not 
appointed us to wrath, but to obtain salvation,” ver. 9. If we would trace our 
salvation to the first cause, that is God’s appointment. Those that live and die 
in darkness and ignorance, that sleep and are drunken, as in the night, it is 
but too plain they are appointed to wrath; but as for those who are of the day, 
if they watch and be sober, it is evident they are appointed to obtain salvation. 
And the sureness and firmness of the Divine appointment is the great support 
and encouragement of our hope. Were we to obtain salvation by our own 
merit or power, we could have but little or no hope of it; but seeing we are to 
obtain it by virtue of God’s appointment, which we are sure cannot be shaken, 
“for his purpose according to election shall stand,” on that we build unshaken 
hope; especially when we consider, 2nd. Christ’s merit and grace, and that 
salvation is “by our Lord Jesus Christ, who died for us.” Our salvation there- 
fore is owing to, and our hopes of it grounded on, Christ’s atonement as well 
as God’s appointment; and as we should think on God’s gracious design and 
purpose, so also on Christ’s death and sufferings for this end, “that whether 
we wake or sleep,” that is, whether we live or die, for death is but a sleep to 
believers, as the apostle had before intimated, “we should live together with 
Christ,” that is, live in union with him, and in glory with him for ever. And as 
it is the salvation that Christians hope for, to “be for ever with the Lord,” so 
one foundation of their hope is their union with him. And if they are united 
with Christ, and live in him, and live to him here, the sleep of death will be no 
prejudice to the spiritual life, much less to the life of glory hereafter. On the 
contrary, Christ hath died for us, that living and dying we might be his, that we 
might live to him whilst we are here, and 1 


live with him when we go hence. 

11 Wherefore comfort yourselves together, and 
edify one another, even as also ye do. 12 And we 
beseech you, brethren, to know them which labour 
among you, and are over you in the Lord, and ad- 
monish you; 13 And to esteem them very highly 
in Jove for their work’s sake. And be at peace among 


5 
yourselves. 14 Now we exhort you, brethren, warn 


them that are unruly, comfort the feebleminded, 
support the weak, be patient toward all men. 15 
See that none render evil for evil unto any man; 
but ever follow that which is good, both among 


yourselves, and to all men. 


In these words the apostle exhorts the Thessalonians to several duties. 

First. Towards those that were nearly related one to another. Such should 
comfort themselves, or exhort one another, and edify one another, ver. 11. 

1. They must comfort or exhort themselves and one another, for the original 
word may be rendered both these ways. And we may observe, as those are 
most able and likely to comfort others who can comfort themselves, so the 
way to have comfort ourselves, or to administer comfort to others, is by com- 
pliance with the exhortation of the word. Note, We should not only be 
careful about our own comfort and welfare, but to promote the comfort and 
welfare of others also. He was a Cain that said, * Am I my brother’s keeper ?” 
We “must bear one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.” 

2. They must edify one another, by “following after those things whereby 
one may edify another,” Rom. xiv.19. As Christians are “lively stones built 
up together a spiritual house,” they should endeavour to promote the good of 
the whole church by promoting the work of grace in one another. And it is 
the duty of every one of us to study that which is for the edification of those 
with whom we converse, to please all men for their real profit. We should 
communicate our knowledge and experiences one to another; we should join 
in prayer and praise one with another; we should set a good example one 
before another. And it is the duty of those especially that live in the same 
vicinity and family thus to comfort and edify one another; and this is the best 
neighbourhood, the best means, to answer the end of society. Such as are 
nearly related together, and have affection for one another, as they have the 
greatest opportunity, so they are under the greatest obligation, to do this kind- 
ness one to another. This the Thessalonians did, which also ye do; and this is 
what they are exhorted to continue and increase in doing. Note, Those that 
do that which is good have need of farther exhortations to excite them to do 
good, to do more good, as well as continue in doing what they do. 

Secondly. He sheweth them their duty towards their ministers, ver. 12, 13. 
Though the apostle himself was driven from them, yet they had others who 
laboured among them, and to whom they owed these duties. The apostle here 
exhorts them to observe, 

1. How the ministers of the Gospel are described by the work of their office ; 
and they should rather mind the work and duty they are called to than affect 
venerable and honourable names they may be called by. ‘Their work is very 
weighty, and very honourable and useful. 1st. Ministers must labour among 
their people, labour with diligence, and unto weariness, so the word in the 
original imports; “They must labour in the word and doctrine,” 1 Tim. v. 17. 
They are called labourers, and should not be loiterers; they must labour with 
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| namely, the service and honour of the Lord. 3rd. pe 
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their people, that is; to instruct, and comfort, and edify them. And, 2nd. 


Ministers are to rule the people also, so the word is rendered, 1 Zim. v, 17; not’ 


rule with rigour, but with love. They must not exercise dominion as temporal 
lords, but rule as spiritual guides, by setting a good example to the flock. 
They are over the people in the Lord, to distinguish them from civil magis- 
trates, and to denote also that they are but ministers under Christ, appointed 
by him, and must rule the people by Christ’s laws, and not by laws of their 
own. This may also intimate the end of their office and all their labour; 
must also admonish 
the people, and that not only publicly, but. privately, as there may be occasion. 
They must instruct them to do well, and should reprove them when they do ill. 


| It is their duty not only to give good counsel, but also to give admonition; to 


give warning to the flock of the dangers they are liable to, and reproof for 
negligence, or what else may be amiss. 

2. What the duty of the people is towards their ministers. There is a mutual 
duty between ministers and people. If miiisters should labour among the 
people, then, Ist. The people must know them. As the sheplierd should how 
his flock, so the sheep must know their shepherd. ‘They must know his per- 
son, and hear his voice, and acknowledge him for their pastor, and pay due 
regard to his teaching, and ruling and admonitions. 2nd. ‘hey must esteem 
their ministers highly in love. * hey should greatly value the office of the 
ministry, and honour and love the persons of their ministers, and shew their 
esteem and affection in all proper ways, and this “for their work’s sake,” 
because their business is to promote the honour of Christ, and the welfare of 
men’s souls. Note, 1. Faithful ministers ought to be so far from bein 
esteemed because of their work, that they should be highly esteemed on the 
account thereof. The work of the ministry is so far from being a disgrace to 
them who upon other accounts deserve esteem, that it puts an honour upon 
them who are faithful and diligent, which otherwise they could lay no claim to, 
and will procure them that esteem and love among good people which other- 
wise they could not expect. [2. So great an enemy is Satan to the ordinance of 
a public ministry, 1 7'hes. ii. 18,—so necessary is it that people do countenance 
that ordinance, and encourage those who are intrusted with it, even for their 
own good, Heb. xiii. 17,—so ignorant, unmindful, and neglective are they of 
those duties which they ought to perform for that end, 2 Cor. xii. 11,—that the 
servants of Christ should, with much seriousness and attectionate insinuation, 
press upon the Lord’s people all such duties of respect, reverence, love, obe- 
dience, submission, Heb. xiii. 17, and gratitude, Gal. vi. 6, as they owe unto their 
ministers and those who are over them in the Lord; so far should they be from 
a total neglect of pressing any such duties, under a pretence of self-denial, or 
from preposterous modesty; for Paul doth here most seriously and affection- 
ately press duties of that kind: “ And we beseech you, brethren, to know,” &e.] 

Thirdly. He giveth divers other exhortations touching the duty Christians 
owe to one another. 

1. To “be at peace among themselves,” ver. 13. Some understand this ex- 
hortation, according to the reading in some copies, as referring to the people’s 
duty to their ministers, to live peaceably with them, and not raise or promote 
dissensions at any time between minister and people, which will certainly 
prove a hindrance to the success of a minister’s work and the edification of the 
people. This is certain: ministers and people should avoid every thing that 
tends to alienate their affections on. from another; and the people should be 
at peace among themselves, doing all they can to hinder any differences from 
rising or continuing among them, and using all proper means to preserve peace 
and harmony. 

2. To “warn the unruly,” ver. 14. There will be in all societies some that 
walk disorderly, who go out of their rank and station; and it is not only the 
duty of ministers, but of private Christians also, to warn and admonish them. 
Such should be reproved for their sin, and warned of their danger, and told 
plainly of the injury they do their own souls, and the hurt they may do to 
others. Such should be put in mind of what they should do, and be reproved 
for doing otherwise. ’ 

3. To “comfort the feeble-minded,” ver. 14. By these are intended the 
timorous and faint-hearted, or such as are dejected and of a sorrowful spirit. 
Some are cowardly, and afraid of difficulties, and disheartened at the thoughts 
of hazards, and losses, and afflictions. Now such should be encouraged; we 
should not despise them, but comfort them. And who knows what good a kind 
and comfortable word may do them ? P 

4. To “support the weak,” ver. 14. Some are not well able to perform their 
work, nor bear up under their burthens; we should yen fore support them 
and help their infirmities, and lift at one end of the burthen, He Ho help to 
bear it. It is the grace of God indeed that must strengthen and support such, 
but we should tell them of that grace, and endeavour to minister of that grace 
to them. 

5. To “be patient towards all men,” ver. 14. We must bear and forbear. 
We must be long-suffering, and suppress our anger, if it begins to rise upon the 
apprehension of affronts or injuries; at least we must not fail to moderate our 
anger, and this duty must be exercised towards all men, good and bad, high 
and low, &e. We must not be high in our expectations and demands, no 
harsh in our resentments, nor hard in our impositions; but endeavour to make 
the best we can of every thing, and think the best we can of every body,.* 

6. Not to “render evil for evil to any man,” ver. 15. This we must look to, 
and be very careful about; that is, we must by all means forbear to revenge 
ourselves: if others do us.an injury, that will not justify us in returning it, in 
doing the same, or the like, or any other injury to them. It becomes us to 
forgive, as those that are, and that hope to be, forgiven of God. 

7. “Tver to follow that which is good,” ver. 15; that is, in the general we 
must study to do what is our duty, and pleasing to God in all circumstances, 
whether men do us good turns or ill turns; whatever men do to us, we must 
do good to others. We must always endeayour to be beneficent, and instru- 
mental to promote the welfare of others, both among ourselves, in the first 
place to ‘them that are of the household of faith,’ and then “as we have 
opportunity unto all men,” Gal. vi. 10. 


16 Rejoice evermore. 17 Pray without ceasing. 
18 In every thing give thanks: for this is the will 
of God in Christ Jesus concerning you. 19 Quench 
not the Spirit. 20 Despise not prophesyings. 21 
Prove all things; hold fast that which is good. 22 
Abstain from all appearance of evil. ; 

Here we have divers short exhortations, that will not burthen our memories, 
but will be of great use to direct the motions of our hearts and lives; for iy 


duties are of great importance. And we may observe how they are connecte 
together, and have a dependence upon one another, . oe 


lightly: 
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First. “Rejoice evermore,” ver. 16. This must be understood of spiritual 
joy; for we must rejoice in our creature comforts as if we rejoiced not, and 
must not expect to live many years, and rejoice in them all. But if we do 
rejoice in God, we may do that evermore; in him our joy will be full, and 
it is our fault if we have not a continual feast. If we are sorrowful upon any 
worldly account, yet still we may always rejoice, 2 Cor. vi. 10. Note, A reli- 
gious life is a pleasant life, it is a life of constant joy. 

Secondly. “ Pray without ceasing,” ver. 17. Note, The way to rejoice ever- 
more is to pray without ceasing. We should rejoice more if we did pray more. 
We should keep up stated times for prayer, and continue instant in prayer. 
Pray always, and not faint ; pray without weariness, and continue in prayer, 
till we come to that world where prayer shall be swallowed up in praise. 
The meaning is not, that men should do nothing but pray, but that nothing else 
we do should hinder prayer in its proper season. rayer will help forward, 
and not hinder all other lawful business, and every good work. 

Thirdly. “In every thing give thanks,” ver. 18. And if we pray without 
ceasing, we shall not want matter for thanksgiving, in every thing. As we 
must in every thing make our requests known to God by supplications, so we 
must not omit thanksgiving, Phi. iv. 6. We should be thankful in every con- 
dition, even in adversity as well as prosperity. lt is never so bad with us but 
it might be worse. If we have never so much occasion to make our humble 
complaints to God, we never can have any reason to complain of God, and have 
always much reason to praise and give thanks; and the apostle saith, “ This 
is the will of God in Christ Jesus concerning us,” that we do give thanks; that 
is, seeing God is reconciled to us in Christ Jesus; in him and through him, 
and for his sake, he alloweth us to rejoice evermore, and appointeth us in 
every thing to give thanks. It is pleasing to God. 

Fourthly. “Quench not the Spirit,” ver. 19. For it is this Spirit of grace and 
supplication that helpeth our infirmities, that assisteth us in our prayers and 
thanksgivings. Christians are said “to be baptized with the Holy Ghost, and 
with fire.” He worketh as fire, by enlightening, and enlivening, and purifying 
the souls of men. We must be careful not to quench this holy fire. As fire is 

“put out by withdrawing fuel, so we quench the Spirit if we do not stir up our 
spirits, and all that is within us, to comply with the motions of the good Spirit ; 
and as fire is quenched by pouring water, or putting a great quantity of dirt 
upon it, so we must be careful not to quench the Holy Spirit, by indulging in 
carnal lusts and affections, or minding only earthly things. 

Fifthly. “ Despise not prophesyings,” ver. 20. For if we neglect the means of 
grace, we forfeit the Spirit of grace. By prophesyings here we are to under- 
stand the preaching of the word, the interpretation and applying of the Scrip- 
tures; and this we must not despise, but should prize and value, because it is 
the ordinance of God, appointed of him for our furtherance and increase in 
knowledge and grace, and holiness and comfort. We must not despise preach- 
ing, though it be plain, and not with enticing words of men’s wisdom, and 
though we are told no more than what we knew before. It is useful, and many 
times needful, to have our minds stirred up, our affections and resolutions ex- 
cited, to those things that we knew before to be our interest and our duty. 

Sixthly. “Prove all things, but hold fast that which is good,” ver. 21. This 
is a needful caution to prove all things; for, though we must puta value on 

reaching, we must not take things upon trust from the preacher, but try them 
By the law and the testimony. We must search the Scriptures, whether what 
they say be true or not. We must not believe every spirit, but must try the 
spirits: but we must not be always trying, always unsettled ; no, at length 
we must be settled, and “hold fast that which is good.” When we are satisfied 
that any thing is right, and true, and good, we must hold it fast, and not let 
it go, whatever opposition or whatever persecution we meet with for the sake 
thereof. Note, Tre doctrines of human infallibility, and implicit faith, and 
blind obedience, are not the doctrines of the Bible. Every Christian hath, and 
ought to have, the judgment of discretion, and should have his “ senses exercised 
in the discerning between good and evil,” truth and falsehood, Heb. v. 13, 14. 
And proving all things must be in order to the holding fast that which is good. 
We must not always be seekers, or fluctuating in our minds, “like children 
tossed to and fro with every wind of doctrine.” , —s 

Seventhly. “Abstain from all appearance of evil,” ver. 22. And this is a 
good means to prevent our being deceived with false doctrines, or unsettled 
in our faith; for our Saviour hath told us, Jno. vii. 17, “If a man will do his 
will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God.” Corrupt affections 
indulged in the heart, and evil practices allowed of in the life, will greatly 
tend to promote fatal errors in the mind; whereas purity of heart, and inte- 
grity of life, will dispose men to receive the truth in the love of it. We should 
therefore abstain from evil, and all appearances of evil, from sin, and that 
which looks like sin, and that leads to it, and borders upon it. He that is 
not shy of the appearances of sin, and who shuns not the occasions of sin, 
and who avoids not the temptations and approaches to sin, will not long abstain 
from the actual commission of sin. 


23 And the very God of peace sanctify you 
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wholly ; and I pray God your whole spirit and soul 
and body be preserved blameless unto the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 24 Faithful zs he that call- 
eth you, who also will do i. 25 Brethren, pray for 
us. 26 Greet all the brethren with an holy kiss. 
27 I charge you by the Lord that this epistle be 
read unto all the holy brethren. 28 The grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ be with you. Amen. 


These words conclude this epistle. In which observe, 

First. Paul’s prayer for them, ver. 23. He had told them, in the beginning 
of this epistle, he always made mention of them in his prayers; and, now he 
is weting to them, he lifteth up his heart to God in prayer for them. ‘ake 
notice, 

1. To whom the apostle prays; namely, “The very God of peace.” He is 
the God of grace, and the God of peace and love; he is the author of peace 
and lover of concord; and by their peaceableness and unity, from God as the 
author, those things would best be obtained which he prays for. 

2. The things he prays for on behalf of the Thessalonians are,—their sancti- 
fication, that God would sanctify them wholly; and their preservation, that 
they might be“ preserved blameless.” He prays they may be wholly sanctified, 
that is, that the whole man might be sanctified ; and then that the whole man, 
spirit, soul, and body, might be preserved. Or, he prays that they might be 
wholly sanctified, that is, more perfectly, for the best are sanctified but in part, 
while in this world; and therefore we should pray for, and press towards 
complete sanctification. And where the good work of grace is begun, it shall 
be carried on, be protected and preserved; and all those who are sanctified in 
Christ Jesus shall be preserved to the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. And 
because, if God did not carry on his good work in the soul, that would mis- 
carry, we should pray God to perfect his work, and preserve us blameless, 
that is, free from sin and impurity, till at length we are presented faultless 
before the throne of his glory with exceeding joy. 

Secondly. His comfortable assurance that God would hear his prayer. ‘‘ Faith- 
ful is he that calleth you, who also will do it,” ver. 24. The kindness and love 
of God had appeared to them in ealling them to the knowledge of his truth, 
and the faithfulness of God was their security that they should persevere to 
the end; and, therefore, the apostle assures them God would do what he 
desired; he would effect what he had promised; he would accomplish all the 
good pleasure of his goodness towards them. Note, That our fidelity to God 
depends upon his faithfulness to us. 

Thirdly. His request of their prayers; “ Brethren, pray for us,” yer. 25. We 
should pray one for another, and brethren should thus express brotherly love. 
This great apostle did not think it beneath him to call the Thessalonians bre- 
thren, nor below him to request their prayers. Ministers stand in need of their 
people’s prayers ; and the more people do pray for their ministers the more 
good ministers may have from God, and the people may receive by their ministry. 

Fourthly. His salutation. ‘ Greet all the brethren with an holy kiss,” ver. 26. 
Thus the apostle sends a friendly salutation from himself, and Silvanus and 
Timotheus; and would have them salute each other in their names. And thus 
he would have them signify their mutual love and affection to one another, by 
the kiss of charity, 1 Pet. y. 14; which is here called an holy kiss, to intimate 
how cautious they should be of all impurity in the use of this ceremony then 
commonly practised; as it should not be a treacherous kiss like that of das, 
so not a lascivious kiss like that of the harlot, Pz. vii. 13: see on Fem. xvi. 16. 

Fifthly. His solemn charge for the reading this epistle, ver. 27. ‘This is not 
only an exhortation, but an adjuration by the Lord. And this epistle was to 
be read to all the holy brethren. It is not only allowed to the common people 
to read the Scriptures, and what none should prohibit, but it is their indispen- 
sable duty, and what they should be persuaded to do; and in order to this, 
these holy oracles should not be kept concealed in an unknown tongue, but be 
translated into the vulgar languages; that, all men being concerned to know « 
the Scriptures, they all may be able to read them, and be acquainted with them. 
The public reading of the law was one part of the worship of the sabbath among 
the Jews in their synagogues, and the Scriptures should be read in the public 
assemblies of Christians also. 

Sixthly. The apostolical benediction that is usual in other epistles. “The grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you, Amen,” ver. 28. We need no more to 
make us happy than to know that grace which our Lord Jesus Christ hath 
manifested, and be interested in that grace he hath purchased, and partake 
of that grace that dwells in him as the Head of the church. ‘This is an eyer- 
loving and overflowing fountain of grace to supply all our wants. 


TREADING THE CORN. 
1 Tim. vy. 18. 
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Ts second epistle was written soon after the former, and seems to be designed to prevent their running into a mistake, which might arise from some 


passages in the former epistle, concerning the second coming of Christ, as if it were near at hand. 


The apostle in this epistle is careful to prevent any wrong 


use some among them might make of those expressions of his, that were agreeable to the dialect of the prophets of the Old Testament, and informeth them 
that there were many intermediate counsels yet to be fulfilled before that day of the Lord shall come, though because it is sure he had spoken of it as near. 
There are other things he writeth about for their consolation under sufferings, and exhortation and direction in duty. 


A.D. 54. 
CHAPTER I. 


After the introduction, ver. 1, 2, the apostle begins this epistle with an account of his 
high esteem for these Thessalonians, ver. 3,4. He then comforteth them under their 


afflictions and persecutions, ver, 5—10; and tells them what his prayers were to God 
for them, ver. 11, 12. 


AUL, and Silvanus, and 


Timotheus, unto the church 


% 
XS 


SS 


our Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ: 2 Grace un- 
to you, and peace, from God 
| our Father and the Lord 

NS Jesus Christ. 3 We are 
AG {3 bound to thank God always 
Lock for you, brethren, as it is 
meet, because that your faith groweth exceedingly, 
and the charity of every one of you all toward each 
other aboundeth; 4 So that we ourselves glory in 
you in the churches of God for your patience and 


ne 


faith in all your persecutions aud tribulations that ye 
endure: 


Here we have, 

First. The introduction, ver. 1, 2, in the same words as in the former epistle ; 
‘from whence we may observe, that as this apostle did not account it grievous 
to him to write the same things, PAzl/. iii. 1, in his epistles that he had delivered 
in preaching, so he willingly wrote the same things to one church as he did to 
another. And here the same words in the second epistle, as in the former, 
sheweth us that ministers ought not so much to regard the variety of expres- 
sion and elegancy of style as the truth and usefulness of the doctrines they 
preach. And great care should be taken lest, from an affectation of novelty 
in method and phrases, we advance new notions or doctrines contrary to the 
principles of natural or revealed religion, upon which this church of the Thes- 
salonians was built, as all true churches are; namely, “in God our Father and 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Secondly. The high esteem this apostle had for them. He not only had a 
great affection for them, as he had expressed in his former epistle, and now 
again, in his pious wish of grace and peace for them, but he also expresseth 
his great esteem for them. Concerning which observe, 

1. How his esteem of them is expressed, namely, 

ist. He glorifieth God on their behalf; * We are bound to thank God always 
for you, brethren, as it is meet,” ver. 3. He chooseth rather to speak of what 
was praiseworthy in them in a way of thanksgiving to God than by commen- 
dation of them; and as what he mentions was matter of his rejoicing, he 
accounted it matter of thanksgiving ; and it was meet or fit it should be so, for 
we are bound, and it is our duty, to be thankful to God for all the good that is 
found in us or others; and it not only is an act of kindness to our fellow 
Christians, but our duty, to thank God on their behalf. 

2nd, He also glories in them before the churches of God, yer. 4. The apostle 
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never flattered his friends, but he took pleasure in commending them, and 
speaking well of them, to the glory of God, and for the excitement and en- 
couragement of others. Paul did not glory in his own gifts, nor his labour 
among them, but he gloried in the grace of God which was bestowed upon 
them, and so his glorying was good; because all the commendation he gave to 
them, and the pleasure he took himself, centred in the praise and glory of God. 
2. For what he esteemed them and thanked God; namely, the increase of 
their faith, and love, and patience. In his former epistle, ch. i. 3, he gave 
thanks for their faith, and love, and pansnees here he giveth thanks for the 
increase of all those graces, that they were not only true Christians, but 
growing Christians. Note, 1st. That where there is the truth of grace there 
will be increase of it. The path of the just is as the shining light, which shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day; and where there is the increase of grace 
God must have all the glory of it. We are as much indebted to him for the 
improvement of grace, and the progress of that. good work, as we are for the 
first work of grace, and the very beginning of it. We may be tempted to 
think that though, when we were bad, we could not make ourselves good, 
yet when we are good we can easily make ourselves better; but we have as 
much dependence on the grace of God for the increasing the grace we have as 
for the planting of grace when we had it not. [2nd. As the Lord giveth some- 
times way unto the rage and fury of men and devils, to trouble and persecute 
his dearest saints for righteousness’ sake, so it usually falleth out that the 
more they rage the less they gain their intent ; the more they stain the church’s 
outward beauty the more doth her inward beauty, the sanctifying graces of 
God’s Spirit and faith in Jesus Christ, increase and grow; for so was it with 
this persecuted and afflicted church, as the general scope of this part of the 
chapter, which is to comfort them under their sufferings, doth imply, and the 
following verse doth express; and yet Paul aftirmeth here, their faith did grow 
exceedingly, and their charity abound.] The matter of the apostle’s thanks- 
giving and glorying on behalf of the Thessalonians was, . 
Ist. That their faith did grow exceedingly, ver. 3. They were more con- 
firmed in the truth of vagal revelations, and confided in gospel promises, and 
had lively expectations of another world. The growth of their faith appeared 
by the works of faith; and where faith groweth all other graces grow propor- 
tionably. 
2nd. ‘Pheir charity abounded, ver. 3; that is, their love to God and man. 
Note, Where faith groweth love will abound, for faith worketh by love; and 
not only the charity of some few of them, but of every one to each other, did 
abound. ‘There were no such divisions among them as in some other churches, 
ard. Their patience as well as faith did increase in all their persecutions and 
tribulations. And then patience hath its perfect work when it extendeth 
itself to all trials. ‘There were many persecutions which the Thessalonians 
endured for the sake of righteousness, as well as other troubles which they 
met with in this calamitous life; yet they endured all these, by faith “seeing 
him that is invisible,” and looking to the recompence of reward; and endured 
them with patience, not with an insensibility under them, but with patient 
bearing them, and that from Christian principles, which kept them quiet and 
submissive, and afforded them inward strength and support. 


5 Which is a manifest token of the righteous 
judgment of God, that ye may be counted worthy 
of the kingdom of God, for which ye also suffer: 6 
Seeing zz 7s a righteous thing with God to recom- 
pense tribulation to them that trouble you; 7 And 
to you who are troubled rest with us, when the Lord 
Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with his mighty 


angels, 8 In flaming fire taking vengeance on them 
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that know not God, and that obey not the gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ: 9 Who shall be punished 
with everlasting destruction from the presence of the 
Lord, and from the glory of his power; 10 When 
he shall come to be glorified in his saints, and to be 
admired in all them that believe (because our testi- 


mony among you was believed) in that day. 


Haying mentioned their persecutions and tribulations, which they endured 
principally for the cause of Christ, the apostle proceedeth to offer several 
things for their comfort under them; as, 


First. He tells them of the present happiness and advantage of their sufferings, | 


ver.5. Their faith being thus tried, and patience exercised, they were improved 
by their sufferings, insomuch that they were “counted worthy of the kingdom 
of God.” Their sufferings were “a manifest token” of this, that they were 
worthy or meet to be accounted Christians indeed, seeing they could suffer for 
Christianity. And the truth is, religion, if it is worth any thing, is worth every 
thing ; and those either haye no religion at all, or none that is worth having, 
or know not how to value it, that cannot find in their hearts to suffer for it. 
Besides, from their patient suffering it appeared that according to the righteous 
qisemens of God they should be counted worthy of the heavenly glory; not 

y worthiness of condignity, but of congruity only; not that they could merit 
heaven, but were made meet for heaven. We cannot by all our sufferings, any 
more than by our services, merit heaven as a debt; but by our patience under 
our sufferings we are qualified for the joy that is promised to patient sufferers 
in the cause of God. 

Secondly. He tells them next of the future recompence that shall be given to 
persecutors and persecuted, namely, 

1. There will be a punishment inflicted on persecutors. God will “recom- 
pense tribulation to them that trouble you,” ver. 6. And there is nothing that 
doth more infallibly mark a man for eternal ruin than a spirit of persecution 
and enmity to the name and people of God. As the faith, and patience, and 
constancy of the saints is to them an earnest of everlasting rest and joy, so the 
pride, and malice, and wickedness of their persecutors is to them an earnest of 
everlasting misery; for every man carries about with him, and carries out of 
the world with him, either his heaven or his hell. God will render a recom- 
pence, and will trouble them that trouble his people. This he hath done some- 
times in this world, (witness the dreadful end of many persecutors;) but 
especially this he will do in the other world, where the portion of the wicked 
must be “ weeping, and wailing, and gnashing of teeth.” 

2. There is a reward for them that are persecuted. God will recompense 
their trouble with rest, ver. 7. There is a rest that remains for the people of 
God, a rest from sin and sorrow. Though many may be the troubles of the 
righteous now, yet God will deliver them out of them all; the future rest will 
abundantly recompense all their present troubles. ‘The sufferings of this pre- 
sent time are not worthy to be compared with the glory that shall be revealed.” 
There is enough in heaven to countervail all that we may lose or suffer for the 
name of Christ in this world. The apostle saith, To you “that are troubled, 
rest with us.” In heaven ministers and people shall rest together, and rejoice 
together, who suffer together here; and the meanest Christian shall rest with 
the greatest apostle; nay, what is far more, if we suffer for Christ, we shall 
also reign with him, 2 Zim. ii. 12. Concerning this future recompence we are 
farther to observe, 

Ist. The certainty of it proved by the righteousness and justice of God. “It 
is arighteous thing with God,” ver. 6, to render to every man according to his 
works; and the thoughts of this should be terrible to wicked men and perse- 
cutors, and the great support of the righteous, and such as are persecuted; for 
seeing there is arighteous God, there will be a righteous recompence, and God’s 
suffering people shall lose nothing by their sufferings, and their enemies will 
gain nothing by their advantages against them. 

2nd. The time when this righteous recompence shall be made; namely, 
“When the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven,” ver. 7. That will be 
the day of “the revelation of the righteous judgment of God;” for then will 
God judge the world in righteousness by that Man whom he hath appointed, 
even Jesus Christ, the righteous Judge. ‘The righteousness of God doth not 
so visibly appear unto all men in the procedure of his providence as it will in 
the process of the great judgment-day. The Scripture hath made known to us 
the judgment to come, and we are bound to receive the revelation here given 
concerning Christ; as, 

First. That the Lord Jesus will in that day eppeee from heaven. Now the 
heavens retain him, they conceal him, but then he will be revealed and made 
manifest; he will come in all the pomp and power of the upper world, from 
whence we look for the Saviour. 

Secondly. He will be revealed with his mighty angels, ver. 7, or the angels of 
his power. These will attend upon him to grace the solemnity of .nat great 
day of his appearance; they will be the ministers of his justice and mercy in 
that day; they will summon tle criminals to his tribunal, and gather in the 
elect, and be employed in executing his sentence. . 

Thirdly. He will come in Haming fire, ver. 8. A fire goeth before him that 
shall consume his enemies. The earth and all the works that are therein shall 
be burnt up, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat. This will be a 
trying fire to try every man’s works; a refining fire to purify the saints, who 
shall share in the purity, and partake of the felicity, of the new heaven and the 
new earth; a consuming fire to the wicked. His light will be piercing, and his 
power consuming, to all those who in that day shall be found as chaff. é 

ARS The effects of this appearance will be terrible to some and joyful 
to others. 

lst. They will be terrible to some, for he will then take yengeance on the 
wicked. (1.) On those that sinned against the principles of natural religion, 
and rebelled against the light of nature; “ That know not God,” ver. 8; though 
the invisible things of him are manifested in the things that are seen, = 
On those that rebel against the light of revelation, who “ obey not the Gospe 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” And this is the condemnation, that light is come 
into the world, and men love darkness rather than light. This is the great 
crime of multitudes,—the Gospel is revealed to them, and they will not believe 
it; or, if they pretend to believe it, they will not obey it. Note, The believing 
the truths of the Gospel is in order to our obeying the precepts of the Gospel; 
there must be the obedience of faith. To such persons as are here mentioned 
the revelation of our Lord Jesus Christ will be terrible, because of their doom 
which is mentioned, ver. 9. Where observe, (Ist.) They will then be punished. 
‘Though sinners may be long reprieved, yet they will be punished at last. Their 
misery will be a proper punishment for their crimes, and only what they have 


deserved. They did sin’s work, and must receive sin’s wages, (2nd.) Their 
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punishment will be no less than destruction, not of their being, but of their 
bliss, not that of the body alone, but both as to body and soul. (3rd.) This 
destruction will be everlasting. ‘They shall be always dying, and yet never die. 
Their misery will run parallel with the line of eternity. ‘The chains of dark- 
ness are everlasting chains, and the fire everlasting fire. It must needs be so 
since the punishment is inflicted by an eternal God, fastening upon an immorta 
soul, set out of the reach of Divine mercy and grace. (4th.) This destruction 
shall come from the presence of the Lord, that is, immediately from God 
himself. Here God punisheth sinners by creatures, by instruments, but then 
he will take the work into his own hands. It will be destruction from the 
Almighty, more terrible than the consuming fire which consumed Nadab and 
Abihu, which came from before the Lord. _(5th.) It shall come from the glory 
of his power, or from his poets power. Not only the justice of God, but his 
almighty power, will be glorified in the destruction of sinners; and who knows 
the power of his anger? He is able to cast into hell. 

2nd. It will be a joyful day to some, even to the saints, unto them that do 
believe and obey the Gospel. And then the apostle’s testimony concerning 
this day will be confirmed and believed, ver. 10. In that bright and blessed 
day, (1.) Christ Jesus will be glorified and admired by his saints. They shall 
behold his glory, and admire it with pleasure; they will glorify his grace, 
and admire the wonders of his power and goodness towards them, and sing 
Hallelujahs to him in that day of his triumph, for their complete victory and 
happiness. (2.) Christ will be glorified and admired in them. His grace and 
power will then be manifested and magnified, when it shall appear what he 
hath purchased for, and wrought in, and bestowed upon, all those that believe 
in him. As his wrath and power will be made known in and by the destruction 
of his enemies, so his grace and power will be magnified in the salvation of his 
saints. Note, }. Christ’s dealings with those that believe will be what the 
world shall one day wonder at. Now they are “a wonder to many,” but how 
will they be wondered at in this great and glorious day; or, rather, how will 
Christ, whose name is Wonderful, be admired when the mystery of God shall 
be finished? Christ will not be so much admired in the glorious esteem of 
angels that he will bring from heaven with him, as in the many saints, the 
many sons, he will bring to glory. [2. As it is the duty of Christ’s ministers to 
make application of general promises unto the particular case of the Lord’s 
people to whom they are sent, so they should carefully guard lest they apply 
those promises unto any but such as are so qualified as the promise doth 
require; otherwise they speak peace to whom the Lord doth not speak peace; 
for the apostle applieth the general comfort unto them in particular, having 
found them endued with faith, that necessary qualification which is required in 
the person to whom the promise doth belong; “‘ Because our testimony was 
believed among you,” saith he.] 


11 Wherefore also we pray always for you, that 
our God would count you worthy of ths calling, and 
fulfil all the good pleasure of zs goodness, and the 
work of faith with power: 12 That the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you, and 
ye in him, according to the grace of our God and 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 


In these verses the apostle again tells the Thessalonians of his earnest and 
constant prayer for them. He could not be present with them, yet he had a 
constant remembrance of them; they were much upon his thoughts, and he 
wished them well, and could not express his goodwill and good wishes to 
them better than in earnest, constant prayer to God for them: ‘‘ Wherefore 
also we pray,” &e. Note, The believing thoughts and expectation of the 
second coming of Christ should put us upon prayer to God for ourselves and 
others; we should “watch and pray.” So our Saviour directeth his disciples, 
Lu. xxi. 36, “ Watch ye, therefore, and pray aways, that you may be counted 
worthy to stand before the Son of man.” Observe, 

First. What the apostle prayed for, ver. 11. And it is of great concern to be 
well instructed what to pray for; and without Divine instruction we know 
not what to pray for, as without Divine assistance we shall not pray in such 
amanner as we ought. Our prayers should be suitable to our expectations. 
Thus the apostle prayeth for them, 

1. That God would begin his good work of grace in them; so we may under- 
stand this expression, “That our God would count you” (or, as it may be read, 
make you,) ‘worthy of this calling.” We are called with a high and holy 
calling; we are called to God’s kingdom and glory; and no less than the 
inheritance of the saints is the hope of our calling, nothing less than the enjoy- 
ment of that glory and felicity which shall be revealed when Christ Jesus shall 
be revealed from heaven. Now, if this be our calling, our great concern should 
be to be worthy of it, or meet and prepared for this glory. And because we 
have no worthiness of our own but what is owing purely to the grace of God, 
we should pray that he would make us worthy, and then count us worthy, of 
his calling, or that he would make us meet to partake of the inheritance of the 
saints in light, Col. i. 12. 

2. That God would carry on the good work that is begun, and “ fulfil all the 
good pleasure of his goodness.” The good pleasure of God denoteth his 
gracious purposes towards his people, which flow from his goodness, and are 
full of goodness towards them, and it is from thence that all good doth come to 
us. If there be any good in us, it is the fruit of God’s goodwill to us, it is owing 
to the good pleasure of his goodness, and therefore it is called grace. Now 
there are various and manifold purposes of grace and goodwill in God towards 
his people, and the apostle prays that all of them may be fulfilled or accom- 
pened towards these Thessalonians. ‘There are several good works of grace 
pegun in the hearts of God’s people, which proceed from this good pleasure of 
God’s goodness, and we should desire that they may be completed and per- 
fected. In particular the apostle prayeth that God would fulfil in them “the 
work of faith with power.” Note, Ist. The fulfilling the work of faith is in 
order to the fulfilling of aig other good work. And, 2nd. It is the power 
of God, that not only begins, but that carrieth on and perfecteth, the work of 
faith. [8rd. As God doth not accomplish all the good pleasure of his goodness 
unto the elect at once, but by degrees and measures, until it be fully-accom- 
plished in glory, Mat. xxv. 34, so, though no endeavours of ours could have any 
influence on God for moving him to enact such a gracious decree in our favour, 
Rom. ix. 11, yet they may promove the execution of it; and especially fervent 
prayer is a mean appointed by God for furthering this decree to its full accom- 
plishment ; for the apostle, by praying unto God that “he would fulfil all the 
good pleasure of his goodness,” doth intimate the usefulness of prayer in order 
to that end.] 

Secondly. Wh 


the apostle prayed for these things, ver. 12, namely, “ That 
the name of the 


ord Jesus might be glorified;” and this is the end we should 
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fim at in every thing we do and desire, that God and Christ in all things might 
be glorified. Our own and others’ happiness should be subordinate unto this 
ultimate end. Our good works should so shine before men that others may 
glorify God, that Christ may be glorified in and by us, and then we shall be 
glorified in and with him. And this is the great end and design of the grace of 
our God and the Lord Jesus Christ, which is manifested to us, and wrought in 
us; or thus, it is according to the grace of God and Christ, that is, it is an 
agreeable thing, considering the grace that is manifested to us, and bestowed 
onus by God and Christ, that we direct all we do to the glory of our Creator 
and Redeemer. 


CHAPTER II. 


The apostle is very careful to hinder the spreading of an error which some among them 
had fallen into concerning the coming of Christ, as being very near, ver. 1—3. Then 


he proceedeth to confute this error he cautioned them against, by telling them of two 
great events that were antecedent to the coming of Christ, namely, a general apostacy, 
and the revelation of Antichrist, concerning whom the apostle tells them many remark- 
able things about his name, his character, and his rise, and his fall, and his reign, and 
the sin and ruin of his subjects, ver. 3—12. 
of this apostacy, and exhorts them to stedfastness, ver, 13—15. 
a prayer for them, ver. 16, 17. 


He then comforts them against the terror 
And concludeth with 


OW we beseech you, bre- 
thren, by the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and by 
our gathering together unto 
him, 2 ‘That ye be not soon 
shaken in mind, or be trou- 
bled, neither by spirit, nor 
by word, nor by letter as from 
us, as that the day of Christ 
isat hand. 8 Let no man 
deceive you by any means :— 


From these words it appeareth that some among the Thessalonians had 
mistaken the apostle’s meaning in what he had written in his former epistle 
about the coming of Christ, by thinking it was near at hand, that Christ was 
just ready to appear, and eome to judgment; or it may be, some among them 
pretended that they had the knowledge of this by particular revelation from 
the Spirit, or else from some words they had heard from the apostle when he 
was with them, or some letter he had written, or they pretended he had written, 
to them or some other person; and hereupon the apostle is careful to rectify 
this mistake, and to prevent the spreading of this error. Observe, If errors 
and mistakes arise among Christians, we should take the first opportunity to 
rectify them, and hinder the spreading thereof; and good men will be especially 
eareful to suppress errors that may arise from a mistake of their words and 
actions, though that which was spoken or done was never so innocent or well. 
We have a subtle adversary, who watcheth all opportunities to do mischief, 
th will sometimes promote errors even by means of the words of Scripture. 
Observe, 

First. How very earnest and solicitous this apostle was to prevent mistakes. 
“We beseech you, brethren,” &c., ver. 1. He entreats them as brethren, who 
might have charged them as a father chargeth his children; he sheweth great 
kindness and condescension, and insinuateth himself into their affection. And 
this is the best way to deal with men, when we would preserve or recover 
them from errors, to deal gently and lovingly with them; rough and rigorous 
treatment will but exasperate their spirits, and prejudice them against the 
reasons we may offer. He obtests, and even conjureth them in the most solemn 
manner, “ By the coming of Christ,” &c. ‘The words are in the form of an 
oath, and his meaning is, that if they believed Christ would come, and if they 
desired he would come, and rejoiced in the hope of his coming, they should be 
careful to avoid the error, and the evil consequence thereof, that he was now 
cautioning them against. From this form of obtestation used by the apostle, 
we may observe, 

1. That it is most certain that the Lord Jesus Christ will come to judge the 
world, that he will come in all the pomp and power of the upper world in the 
last day, to execute judgment upon all. Whatever uncertainty we are at, or 
whatever mistakes may arise, about the time of his coming, his coming itself is 
certain. This hath been the faith and hope of all Christians in all ages of the 
church, nay, it was the faith and hope of the Old Testament saints, ever since 
aes the seventh from Adam, who said, “ Behold, the Lord cometh,” &c., 
Jude 14. 

3. At the second coming of Christ all the saints will be gathered together to 
him; and this mention of the gathering of the saints together unto Christ at his 
coming, sheweth that the apostle speaketh of Christ’s coming to judgment at the 
last day, and not of his coming to destroy Jerusalem. He speaketh of a proper, 
and not a metaphorical advent; and, as it will be part of Christ’s honour in that 
day, so it will be the completing of the happiness of his saints. Ist. That they 
all shall be gathered together. ‘There will then be a general meeting of all the 
saints, and none but saints; all the Old Testament saints that got acquaintance 
with Christ by the dark shadows of the law, and saw this day at a distance, and all 
the New ‘l'estament saints, to whom life and immortality were brought to light 
by the Gospel—they will all be gathered together. ‘There will then come from 
the four winds of heaven all that are, or ever were, or ever shall be, from the 
beginning to the end of time; all shall be gathered together. 2nd. That they 
shall be gathered together to Christ. He will be the great centre of their 
unity. They shall be gathered together to him, to be attendants on him, to be 
assessors with him, to be presented by him to the Father, to be with him for 
ever, and altogether happy in his presence to all eternity. 

3. The doctrines of Christ’s coming, and our gathering together to him, are 
of great moment and importance to Christians, otherwise they would not be 
the proper matter of the apostle’s obtestation. We ought, therefore, not only 
to believe these things, but highly to account of them also, and look upon them 
as things we are greatly concerned in, and should be much affected with. 

Secondly. The thing itself the apostle cautions the Thessalonians against is, 
that they should not be deceived about the time of Christ’s coming, and so be 
“shaken in mind, or be troubled.” Note, ‘hat errors in the mind tend greatly 
to weaken our taith, and cause us trouble; and such as are weak in faith, 
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and of troubled minds, are oftentimes apt to be deceived, and fall a prey to 
seducers, 

1. The apostle would not have them be deceived. ‘‘ Let no man deceive you 
by any means,” ver. 3. There are many that lie in wait to deceive, and they 
have many ways of deceiving ; we have reason therefore to be cautious, and 
stand upon our guard. Some deceivers will pretend new revelations, and 
others misinterpret Scripture, and others will be guilty of gross forgeries, 
divers means and artifices of deceit men will use, but we must be careful that 
no man deceive us by any means. The particular matter in which the apostle 
cautions them not to be deceived is about the near approach of Christ’s 
coming, as if it was to have been in the apostle’s days; and, as harmless as this 
error might have seemed to many, yet, because it was indeed an error, it would 
have proved of bad consequence to many persons. Therefore, 

2. He giveth them warning, and would not have them soon shaken in mind 
or be troubled. Ist. He would not have their faith weakened. We should 
firmly believe the second coming of Christ, and be settled and established in 
the faith of this; but there was danger lest the Thessalonians, if they appre- 
hended the coming of Christ was just at hand, upon the finding they, or others 
whom they too much regarded, were mistaken as to the time, should thereupon 
question the truth or certainty of the thing itself, whereas they ought not to 
waver in their minds as to this great thing, which is the faith and hope of all 
the saints. False doctrines are like the winds that toss the water to and fro, 
and they are apt to unsettle the minds of men, who are sometimes as “ unstable 
as water.” Then, 2nd. He would not have their comforts lessened, that they 
should not be troubled or affrighted with false alarms. It is likely the coming 
of Christ was represented in so much terror as to trouble many serious 
Christians among them, though in itself it should be matter of the believer’s 
hope and joy; or else many might be troubled with the thoughts how surprising 
this day would be, or with the fear of their unpreparedness, or upon the reflec- 
tion on their mistake about the time of Christ’s coming. We should always 
watch and pray, but must not be discouraged nor uncomfortable at the 
thoughts of Cheeta coming. 


3 —FVor that day shall not come, except there come 
a falling away first, and that man of sin be revealed, 
the son of perdition; 4 Who opposeth and exalteth 
himself above all that is called God, or that is wor- 
shipped; so that he as God sitteth in the temple of 
God, shewing himself that he is God. 5 Remember 
ye not, that, when I was yet with you, I told you 
these things? 6 And now ye know what withhold- 
eth that he might be revealed in his time. 7 For 
the mystery of iniquity doth already work: only he 
who now letteth wll let, until he be taken out of the 
way. 8 And then shall that Wicked be revealed, 
whom the Lord shall consume with the spirit of his 
mouth, and shall destroy with the brightness of his 
9 Even him, whose coming is after the 
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wonders, 10 And with all deceivableness of un- 
righteousness in them that perish; because they 
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be saved. 11 And for this cause God shall send 
them strong delusion, that they should believe a lie: 
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received not the love of the truth, that they might | 


| SO it was in effect that the universa 
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of iniquity was gradually to arrive to its height. And 
corruption of doctrine and worship in the 


2nd. That this mystery 


|| Romish church did come in by degrees, and the usurpation of the bishops of 


| Rome was gradual, not all 


12 That they all might be damned who believed not | 


the truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness. 


In these words the apostle confuteth the error he had cautioned them 
against, and giveth the reasons why they should not expect the coming of 
Christ as just at hand. ‘There were several events previous to the second 
coming of Christ; in particular he tells them, 

First. There would be a general apostacy ; there would come “a falling away 
first,” ver. 3. By this apostacy we are not to understand a defection in the 
state or from civil government, but in spiritual or religious matters, from 
tage doctrine, and instituted worship, and church government, and a holy 
ife. 
general, and not only of some converted Jews or Gentiles, but such as should 
be very general, though gradual, and what would give occasion to the revela- 
tion or rise of Antichrist, that man of sin. ‘This he tells them, ver. 5, he had 
told them of when he was with them, with design, no doubt, that they should 
not take offence or be stumbled at it. And let us observe, that no sooner was 
Christianity planted and rooted in the world, but there began to be a defection 
in the Christian church. It was so inthe Old Testament church: presently 
after any considerable advance made in religion there followed a defection. 
Soon after the promise there was revolting; for example, soon after that men 
began to call upon the name of the Lord, all flesh corrupted their way; soon 
after the covenant with Noah, the Babel builders bade defiance to heaven; soon 
after the covenant with Abraham, his seed degenerated in Egypt; soon after 
the Israelites were planted in Canaan, when the first generation was worn off, 
they forsook God and served Baal; soon after God’s covenant with David, his 
seed revolted and served other gods; soon after the return out of captivity, 
there was a general decay of piety, us appeareth by the story of Ezra and 
Nehemiah; and therefore it was no strange thing that after the planting of 
Christianity there should come a falling away. 

Secondly. There would be a revelation of “that man of sin,” ver. 3; that is, 
Antichrist would take his rise from this general apostacy. The apostle after- 
wards speaketh of the revelation of “that wicked” one, ver. 8; intimating the 
discovery which should be made of his wickedness, in order to his ruin. Here 
he seemeth to speak of his rise, which should be occasioned by that general 
apostacy he had mentioned; and seemeth to intimate that all sorts of false 
doctrines and corruptions should centre in him. Great disputes have been, 
who or what is intended by this man of sin, and son of perdition; and if it is 
not certain that the 
yet this is plain, what is here said doth very exactly agree thereto. For observe, 

1. The names of this person, or rather, the state and power here spoken of. 


The apostle speaks of some very great apostacy which would be very | 


papal power and tyranny is principally or only intended, | 


He is called “the man of sin,” to denote his egregious wickedness; not only is | 


he addicted to, and practiseth wickedness himself, but he doth also promote and 
countenance, and command sin and wickedness in others. And he is “the son 
of perdition,” because he himself is devoted to certain destruction, and is the 
instrument of destroying many others, both in soul and body. These names 
may properly be applied for these reasons to the papal state, and thereto agree 
also. 

2. The characters here given, ver. 4; namely, Ist. That he “o poseth 
and exalteth himself above all that is called God, or is worshipped;” and 
thus haye the bishops of Rome not only opposed God’s authority, and that of 
the civil magistrate, who are called gods, but have exalted themselves above 
God, and earthly governors, in demanding greater regard to their commands 


than to the commands of God, or the magistrate. 2nd. “As God, he sitteth in | 


the temple of God, shewing himself that he isGod.” As God was in the tem- 
ple of old, and worshipped there, and is in and with his church now, so the 
Antichrist here mentioned is some usurper of God’s authority in the Christian 
church who claims Divine honours; and to whom can this better agree than to 
the bishops of Rome? to whom the most blasphemous titles have been given, 
as Dominus Deus noster papa,— Our Lord God the pope ;’ Deus alter in terra, 
—‘ Another God on earth;’ Idem est Dominium Dei et pape,— The dominion 
of God and the pope is the same.’ ; ; 

3. His rise is mentioned, ver. 6, 7. Concerning which we are to obserye two 
things: Ist. That there was something that did hinder, or withhold, or did ‘let, 
until it was taken away.’ This is supposed to be the power of the Roman 
empire, which the apostle did not think fit to mention more plainly at that 
time; and it is notorious that while this power continued, that prevented the 
advances of the bishops of Rome to that height of tyranny which soon after- 
wards they arrived to. Si Je 

(The simple facts are these: (1.) There were early corruptions in the church 
of Rome, as there were elsewhere, but peculiarly there, as Rome was the seat 
of philosophy and of power. (2.) ‘here were great efforts made by the bishop 
of Rome to increase his authority, and there was a steady approximation to 
what he subsequently claimed—that of being universal bishop. (3.) There was 
a constant cence to yield to him deference and respect in all matters. (4.) 
This was kept in check as long as Rome was the seat of the imperial power. 
Had that power remained there, it would haye been impossible for the Roman 
bishop ever to have obtained the civil and ecclesiastical eminence which he 
ultimately did. Rome could not have had two heads, both, claiming and 
exercising supreme power; and there never could have been a revelation of 
the man of sin.” (5.) Constantine removed the seat of empire to Constantinople; 
and this removal or “ taking away ” of the only restraint on the ambitious projects 
of the Roman bishops, gave all the opportunity which could be desired for the 
growth of the esr power. In all history there cannot, probably: be found a 
series of events corresponding more accurately with a prophetic statement than 
this; and there is every evidence, therefore, that these are the eyents to which 
the Spirit of inspiration referred.—Barnes 


at once; and thus the mystery of iniquity did the 
more easily, and almost insensibly, prevail. ‘The apostle ly calls it a 

mystery of iniquity,” because wicked designs and actions were concealed 
under false shows and pretences; at least they were concealed from the com- 
mon view and observation. By pretended devotion, superstition and idolatry 


| were advanced; and, by a pretended zeal for God and his glory, bigotry and 


| persons that 


persecution were promoted, And he tells us this mystery of iniquity did even 
then begin, or did already work, (while the apostles were yet livin }. the 
enemy came and sowed tares ;”) there were then the deeds of the Nicolaitans 

on gusten ded 20m for Christ, but really opposed him. Pride and 
ambition, and worldly interest of church pastors and church rulers, as i 
Diotrephes and others, were the early working of the ‘“‘ mystery of iniquity, 
which by degrees came to that prodigious height as hath been visible in thé 
church of Rome. 

4. The fall or ruin of the antichristian state is declared, ver. 8. The head of 
this antichristian kingdom is called “that wicked” one, or that lawless person 
who sets up a human power in competition with, and contradiction to, the 
Divine dominion and power of the Lord Jesus Christ; but, as he would thus 
manifest himself to be the man of sin, so the revelation or discovery of this to 
the world would be the sure presage und the means of kis ruin. ‘I'he apostle 
doth assure the Thessalonians the Lord would consume and destroy him; the 
consuming him precedeth his final destruction, and that is by “the Spirit of his 
mouth,” by his word of command, The pure word of God, accompanied with 
the Spirit of God, will discover this mystery of iniquity, and make the power of 
Antichrist to consume and waste away; and in due time it shall be totally and 
finally destroyed, and this will be by the brightness of Christ’s coming. ote 
The coming of Christ to destroy the wicked will be with peculiar glory, and 
eminent lustre and brightness. 

5. The apostle farther describeth the reign and rule of this man of sin. 
Where we are to observe, Ist. The manner of his coming or ruling, and 
working. In the general, that it is after the example of Satan, the grand 
enemy of souls, the great adversary of God and man. He is the great patron of 
error and lies; the sworn enemy of “the truth as it is in Jesus,” and all the 
faithful followers of Jesus. More particularly it is with Satanical power and 
deceit. A Divine power is pretended for the support of this kingdom, but it is 
only after the working of Satan; signs and wonders, visions and miracles, are 
pretended. By these the papal kingdom was first set up, and hath all along been 
kept up, but they have false signs to support false doctrines; and lying won- 
ders, or only pretended miracles that have served their cause, things false in 
fact, or fraudulently managed, to impose upon the people: and the diabolical 
deceits are notorious with which the antichristian state hath been supported. 

{It is hardly necessary to remark, that the Papacy has always relied for sup- 
Nec on its pretended miracles. Even in our own age the wonders performed 
by the prince Hohenlohe, and by the pretended seamless garment of the Saviour, 
have been proclaimed as true miracles, and as furnishing indubitable evidence 
of the truth of the Roman Catholic system. ‘The dissolving of the blood of 
St. Januarius, the removal of Pilate’s stairs to Rome, and the transportation 
to Italy of the “house of our lady,” (see wood engraving,) are among the 
miracles to which there is a constant reference inthe papal communion. In 
addition to these and to all similar pretensions, there is the power claimed of 
performing a miracle at the pleasure of the priest, by the change of bread and 
wine into the “body and blood, the soul and Divinity,” of the Lord Jesus. In 
1756, there was published in London a book entitled, The Miraculous Power 
of the Church of Christ asserted through each successive century, from the 
apostles down to the present time. The power of working miracles has been 
one of the standing claims of the Papacy.—Barnes. It was said that this was 
the very house which the virgin mother with the infant Saviour and Joseph 
inhabited at Nazareth, and that it was transported by angels from Palestine to 
Italy. (Our wood engraving is copied from a Popish work.) It was placed 
under the dome of a magnificent church, erected for the purpose; princes and 
prelates, rich and poor, hastened to venerate it, and to implore the protection 
of the Virgin. Gifts and votive offerings, gold, silver, diamonds, and all sorts 
of treasures, accumulated, various edifices rose round it, and Loretto became, 
ete still ey lg a a large and populous city.—See Eustace’s Classical Your, 
vol. i., p. 300. 

The apostle calls it “all deceivableness of unrighteousness,” yer. 10. Others 
may call them pious frauds, but the apostle called them unrighteous and wicked 
frauds; and, indeed, all fraud which is contrary to truth is an impious thing. 
Many are the subtle artifices the man of sin hath used, and various are the 

lausible pretences by which he hath beguiled unwary and unstable souls to em- 
brads false doctrine, and submit to his usurped dominion. 2nd. ‘he persons are 
described who are his willing subjects, or most likely to become such, ver. 10; 
they are such as love not the truth, that they may be saved. They heard the 
truth it may be, but they did not like it, or love it; they could not bear sound 
doctrine, and, therefore, easily imbibed false doctrines. They had some notional 
knowledge ot what was true, but they undlaed some powerful prejudices, and 
so became a prey to seducers. Had they loved the truth they would have 
persevered in it, and been preserved by it; but no wonder if they easily parted 
with what they never had any love to. And of these persons it is said, that 
they perah or are lost; they are in a lost condition, and in danger to be lost for 
ever. For 

6. We have the sin and ruin of the subjects of Antichrist’s kingdom declared, 
yer. 11, 12. Ist. Their sin is this, “ They believed not the truth, but had plea- 
sure in unrighteousness.” ‘They did not love the truth, and therefore they did 
not believe it; and because they did not believe the truth, therefore they had 
pleasure in unrighteousness, or in wicked actions, and were pleased with false 
notions. Note, An erroneous mind and vicious life do often go together, and 
help forward one another. 2nd. Their ruin is thus expressed, ‘‘ God shall send 
them strong delusions to believe a lie.” Thus he will punish men for their 
unbelief, and for their dislike of the truth, and love to sin, and wickedness. Not 
that God is the author of sin, but in righteousness he sometimes withdraws his 
grace from such sinners as are here mentioned. He giveth them over to Satan, 
or leayeth them to be deluded by his instruments; he giveth them up to their 
own hearts’ lusts, and leayeth them to themselves, and then sin will follow of 
course; yea, the worst of wickedness, that shall end at last in eternal damnation. 
And God is just when he inflicts spiritual judgments here, and eternal punish- 
ments hereafter, upon such as have no love to the truths of the Gospel, who 
will not believe them, nor live suitable to them, but indulge false doctrines in 
their minds, and wicked practices in their lives and conversations, 


13 But we are bound to give thanks alway to God 
for you, brethren beloved of the Lord, because God 
hath from the beginning chosen you to salvation 
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through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the 
truth: 14 Whercunto he called you by our gospel, 
to the obtaining of the glory of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 15 Therefore, brethren, stand fast, and hold 
the traditions which ye have been taught, whether by 
word, or our epistle. 


Here observe, First. The consolation the Thessalonians might take against 
the terrors of this apostacy, ver. 13, 14._ For they were “chosen to salvation,” 
and ealled to the obtaining of glory. Note, When we hear of the apostacy of 
many, it is matter of great comfort and joy that there is “a remnant according 
to the election of grace,” that do and shall persevere; and especially we should 
rejoice, if we have reason to hope that we are of that number. ‘The apostle 
reckoned himself bound in duty to be thankful to God on this account; “‘ We are 
bound to give thanks always to God for you.” He had often given thanks on 
their behalf, and he is still abounding in thanksgiving for them; and there was 
good reason, because they were “beloved of the Lord,” as appeared in this 
matter, their security from apostatising. And this preservation of the saints is 
owing 

1. lo the stability of the election of grace, ver. 13. And therefore were they 
beloved of the Lord, because God had chosen them from the beginning. He 
had loved them with an eternal and everlasting love. Concerning this election 
of God we may observe, Ist. The eternal date thereof. It is from the beginning ; 
not the beginning of the Gospel, but the beginning of the world, before the 
foundation of the world, #ph.i.4. Then, 2nd. The end to which they were 
chosen, and that is salvation, complete and eternal salvation from sin and 
misery, and the full fruition of all good. 3rd. The means in order to obtaining 
this end; namely, “sanctification of the Spirit, and belief of the truth.” The 
decree of election therefore connecteth the end and the means, and these must 
not be separated. We are not elected of God because we were holy, but that 
we might be holy. Being chosen of God, we must not live as we list; but if we 
are chosen to salvation as the end, we must be prepared for it by sanctification, 
as the necessary means to obtain that end; which sanctification is by the 
operation of the Holy Spirit as the Author, and by faith on our part. There 
must be the belief of the truth, without which there can be no true sanctification, 
nor perseverance in grace, nor obtaining salvation. Faith and holiness must 
be joined together, as well as holiness and happiness; therefore our Saviour 
prayed for Peter that his faith might not fail, Lw. xxii. 32; and for his disciples, 
Jno. xvii. 17, “ Sanctify them through thy truth; thy word is truth.” 

2. To the efficacy of the gospel call, ver. 14. As they were chosen to salya- 
tion, so they were called thereunto by the Gospel; ‘‘ Whom he did predestinate, 
them he also called,” Rom. viii. 30. The outward call of God is by the Gospel, 
and this is rendered effectual by the inward operation of the Spirit. Note, 
Wherever the Gospel comes, it calls and inviteth men to the obtaining of glory; 
it is a call to honour and happiness, even “ the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ ;” 
that is, the glory he hath purchased, and the glory he is possessed of, to be com- 
municated unto them that believe in him, and obey his Gospel. Such shall be 
with Christ to behold his glory, and they shall be glorified with Christ, and 
partake of his glory. Hereupon there followeth, 

Secondly. An exhortation to stedfastness and perseverance. ‘“ Therefore, 
brethren, stand fast,” ver. 15. Observe, he doth not say, Ye are chosen to salva- 
tion, and therefore ye may be careless and secure; but, “ Therefore stand fast.” 
God's grace in our election vocation is so far from superseding our diligent 
care and endeavour, that it should quicken and engage us to the greatest reso- 
lution and diligence. So the apostle John, having told them he wrote unto that 
they “had received the anointing which should abide in them,” and that they 
“should abide in him,” (in Christ,) subjoineth this exhortation, “ Now abide in 
him,” 1 Jno. ii. 27, 28. The Thessalonians are exhorted to stedfastness in their 
Christian profession, or to “hold fast the traditions which they had been 
taught;” that is, the doctrine of the Gospel, which had been delivered by the 
apostle, by word or epistle. As yet the canon of Scripture was not complete, 
and therefore some things were delivered by the apostles in their preaching 
under the conduct of the infallible Spirit, which Christians were bound to 
observe as coming from God. Other things were afterwards by them committed 
to writing, as the apostle had written a former epistle to these Thessalonians ; 
and these epistles were written as the writers were moyed by the Holy Ghost. 
Note, There is no argument from hence for regarding oral traditions in our 
days, now the canon of Scripture is complete, as of equal authority with the 
sacred writings. Such doctrines and duties as were taught by the inspired 
apostles we must stedfastly adhere to; but we have no certain evidence of 
any thing delivered by them more than what we find contained in the holy 
Scriptures. 


16 Now our Lord Jesus Christ himself, and God, 
even our Father, which hath loved us, and hath given 
us everlasting consolation and good hope through 
grace, 17 Comfort your hearts, and stablish you in 
every good word and work. 


ai these words we have the apostle’s earnest prayer for them; in which 
observe 

First. To whom he prayeth; namely, to “our Lord Jesus Christ himself, 
and God, even our Father.” We may and should direct our prayers, not only to 
God the Father through the mediation of our Lord Jesus Christ, but also “unto 
our Lord Jesus Christ himself ;” and should pray in his name unto God, not 
only as his Father, but as our Father in and through him. 

[Note, 1. Precepts and exhortations to duty do not infer a power in man’s free- 
will to obey; for he here prayeth that God would work that in them which he 
hath presently pressed upon them; ‘‘ Now our Lord Jesus Christ himself,” &c. 
2, That Jesus Christ is true God, equal with the Father, appeareth from this, 
that not only he is one who heareth prayer, the author and bestower of all 
spiritual blessings which are here sought from him, and said to be already 
bestowed by him, but also he is named before the Father, which certainly had 
been blasphemous if he were not also true God. ‘“ Now our Lord Jesus Christ 
himself, and God, even our Father,” &e. 3. That Christ is a distinet person 
from the Father, though one in substance with him, appears from this, that they 
are here distinguished by Paul: ‘ Now our Lord Jesus Christ himself, and 
God, even our Father,” 4. That God the Father is usually named before the 
Son doth not infer any inequality betwixt them, but only the order of sub- 
sistence and working which is among sth persons of the blessed Trinity; for 
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here Christ the second person is named first, to shew there is not_any snch 
inequality: ‘‘ Now our Lord Jesus Christ himself, and God, even our Father.” ] 

Secondly. From what he taketh encouragement in his prayer ; namely, from 
the consideration of what God had already done for him and them; “ Which 
hath loved us, and given us everlasting consolation and good hope through 
grace,” ver. 16. Where observe, 1. The love of God is the spring and fountain 
of all the good we have or hope for; our election, vocation, justification, and 
salyation is all owing to the love of God in Christ Jesus. 2. From this fountain 
in particular doth all our consolation flow; andthe consolation of the saints is 
an everlasting consolation. The comforts of the saints are not dying things; 
they shall not die with them. The spiritual consolations God giveth none can 
deprive them of; and God will not take them away, because he loveth them 
with an everlasting love, therefore they shall have everlasting consolations. 
3. Their consolation is founded on the hope of eternal life. They rejoice in 
hope of the glory of God, and are not only patient but joyful in tribulations ; 
and there is good reason for these strong consolations, because the saints have 
good hope. Their hope is grounded on the love of God, and the promise of God, 
and the experience they have had of the power, the goodness, and the faithful- 
ness of God. And it is good hope through grace: the free grace and mercy of 
God is what they hope for, and what their hopes are founded on, and not any 
worth or merit of their own. 

Thirdly. What it is that he asketh of God for them. That he would “ comfort 
their hearts, and establish them in every good word and work,” ver. 17. God 
had given them consolations, and he prayeth that they might have more abun- 
dant consolation. There was good hope through grace they should be preserved, 
and he prayeth they might be established; and it is observable how comfort 
and establishment are here joined together. Note, therefore, 1. That comfort 
is a means of establishment; for the more pleasure we take in the word, and 
work, and ways of God, the more likely we shall be to persevere therein. And, 
2. Our establishment in the ways of God is a likely means in order to comfort 3 
whereas if we are wavering in faith, and of a doubtful mind, or if we are halting 
and faltering in our duty, no wonder if we are strangers to the pleasures and 
joys of religion. What is it that lieth at the bottom of all our uneasiness, but 
our unsteadiness in religion? We must be established in “every good word 
and work,” in the word of truth and the work of righteousness; and Christ 
must be honoured by our good works and good words. And they who are 
sincere will endeayour to do both, and in so doing they may hope for comfort 
and establishment, till at length our holiness and our happiness be completed. 


CHAPTER III. 


In the close of the foregoing chapter the apostle had prayed earnestly for the Thessalo- 
nians, and now he desireth their prayers, encouraging them to trust in God, to which 
he subjoins another petition for them, ver. 1—5. He then proceedeth to give them 


commands and directions for the correcting some things he was informed were amiss 
among them, ver. 6—15, 
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And concludeth with benedictions and prayers, ver. 16—18, 
ora. INALLY, brethren, pray 
AZ), for us, that the word of the 
A@ Lord may have free course, 
‘ 3) and be glorified, even as 2 is 
Ns? with you: 2 And that we 
Sj d 
may be delivered from un- 
Os reasonable and wicked men : 
4 eae hee, hee ee ae 
TJ" SS) 3 “But the Lord is faithful, 
Wz “© who shall stablish you, and 
keep you from evil. 4 And we have confidence in 
the Lord touching you, that ye both do and will do 
the things which we command you. 5 And the 
Lord direct your hearts into the love of God, and 
into the patient waiting for Chirist. 


In these words observe, 


First. The apostle desires the prayers of his friends. “ Finally, brethren 
pray for us,” ver. 1. He always remembered. them in his prayers, and ‘would 
not have them forget him and his fellow-labourers, but bear them on their 
hearts at the throne of grace. Note, 1. This is one way by which the com- 
munion of saints is kept up, not only by their praying together or with one 
another, but by their praying for one another, when they are absent from one 
another. And thus they that are at a great distance may meet together at the 
throne of grace; and thus they that are not capable of doing or receiving 
any other kindness may yet this way do and receive real and very great kind- 
ness. 2, It is the duty of people to pray for their ministers; and not only for 
their own pastors, but also for all good and faithful ministers. And, 3. Minis- 
ters need, and therefore should desire, the prayers of their people. How 
remarkable is the humility, and how engaging the example, of this great apostle, 
who was so mighty in prayer himself, and yet despised not the prayers of the 
meanest Christian, but desired an interest inthem. Observe farther, what they — 
are desired and directed to pray for; namely, 

1. For the success of the gospel ministry. “That the word of the Lord 
may have free course and be glorified,” ver. 1. This was the great thing that 
blessed Paul was most solicitous about. He was more solicitous that God’s 
name might be sanctified, and his kingdom come, and his will be done, thanhe — 
was about his own daily bread. He desired the word of the Lord might run, 
so it is in the original; that is, that it might get ground, that the interest of ( 
religion in the world might go forward and not backward, and not only go 
forward, but go apace. All the forces of hell were then and still are, uae | 
or less, raised and mustered to oppose the word of the Lord, to hinder its 
publication and suecess; we should pray therefore that oppositions may be 
removed, that so the Gospel may have free course to the ears, and to the hearts 
and consciences of men, that it may be glorified in the conviction and conver- _ 
sion of sinners, the confutation of gainsayers, and the holy conversation of the 
saints. God, who “magnified the law, and made it honourable,” will glori 
the Gospel and make that honourable and so will glorify his own name, An 
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good ministers and good Christians may very well be contented to be little, to 
be any thing, to be nothing, if Christ be magnified and his Gospel be glorified, 
Paul was now at Athens, or as some think at Corinth, and would have the 
Thessalonians pray that he might have as good success there as he had had 
at Thessalonica, that it might be as well with others even as it was with them. 
Note, If ministers have been successful in one place, they should desire to be 
successful in every place where they may preach the Gospel. 

2. For the safety of gospel ministers. He doth not ask their prayers for pre- 
ferment, but for preservation: ‘That we may be delivered from unreasonable 
and wicked men,” ver. 2. Note, That they who are enemies to the preaching 
of the Gospel, and persecutors of the faithful preachers of it, are‘ unreasonable 
and wicked men.” They act against all the rules and laws of reason and religion, 
and are guilty of the greatest absurdity and impiety. Not only in the principles 
of atheism and infidelity, but also in the practice of vice and immorality, and 
especially in persecution, there is the greatest absurdity in the world, as well as 
impiety. There is need of the spiritual protection, as well as the assistance of 
godly and faithful ministers, for these are as the standard-bearers that are most 
struck at; and therefore all that wish well to the interest of Christ in the world 
should pray for them, “for all men have not faith,” that is, many [even of those 
who profess it] do not believe the Gospel; they will not embrace it themselves, 
and no wonder if such are restless and malicious in their endeavours to oppose 
the Gospel, decry their ministry, and disgrace the ministers of the word; and too 
many have not common faith or honesty: there is no confidence that we can 
safely put in them, and we should pray to be delivered from such who have no 
conscience nor honour, who never regard what they say or do. We may some- 
times be in as much or more danger from false and pretended friends as from 
open and avowed enemies. : 

Secondly. He encourageth them totrust in God. We should not only pray 
to God for his grace, but also place our trust and confidence in his grace, and 
humbly expect what we pray for. Observe, 

1. What the good is which we may expect from the grace of God; namely, esta- 
blishment and preservation from evil; and the best Christians stand in need of 
these benefits. Ist. That God would establish them. This the apostle had 
prayed for on their behalf, eh. ii. 17; and now he doth encourage them to 
expect this favour. And we can stand no longer than God holds us up; unless 
he “hold up our goings in his paths, our feet will slide,’ and we shall fall. 2nd. 
That God will keep them from evil. We have as much need of the grace of 
God for our perseverance to the end as for the beginning of the good work. 
The evil of sin is the greatest evil, but there are other evils God will also 
poe his saints from,—the evil that is in the world; yea, from all evil to his 

eavenly kingdom. 

2. What encouragement we have to depend upon the grace of God. “The 
Lord is faithful;” he is faithful to his promises, and is the Lord who cannot lie, 
who will not alter the thing that is gone out of his mouth. When once the 

romise therefore is made, performance is sure and certain. He is faithful to 
his relation, a faithful God, and a faithful friend; we may depend upon his 
filling up all the relations he stands in to his people. Let it be our care to be 
true and faithful in our promises, and to the relations we stand in to this faithful 
God. 

{This 1s an exceedingly interesting declaration, and is a beautiful illustration 
of the resource which a truly pious mind will feel that it has when disposed to 
despond, and to ask whether religion can be advanced in the midst of so much 
indifference and opposition? At such times, how consoling it is to turn, as Paul 
did, to one who is faithful; who never fails us, and who will certainly accom- 
plish his benevolent purposes. Men may be faithless and false, but God never 
is. They may refuse to embrace the Gospel, and set themselves against it, but 
God will not abandon his great purposes. Many who are in the church may 
forget their solemn and sacred vows, and may shew no fidelity to the cause of 
their Saviour, but God himself will never abandon that cause. To a pious mind 
it affords unspeakably more consolation to retlect that a faithful God is the 
friend of the cause which we love, than it would were all men, in and out of the 
church, its friends.Barnes.] He adds, y ' : 

3. A farther ground of hope that God would do this for them, seeing they did 
and would do the things they were commanded, ver. 4. The apostle had this 
confidence in them, and that was founded upon his confidence in God; for there 
is otherwise no confidence in man. Their obedience is described by doing what 
he and his fellow labourers had commanded them; which was no other thing 
than the commandments of the Lord; for the apostles themselves had no 
farther commission than to teach men to “‘ observe and do what their Lord had 
commanded them,” Mat. xxviii. 20. And as the experience the apostle had of 
their obedience for the time past was one ground of his confidence that they 
would do the things commanded them for the time to come, so this is one 

round to hope that “whatsoever we ask of God we shall receive of him, 
pecauss we keep his commandments and do those things that are pleasing in 
his sight,” 1 Jno. iii. 22. Aa o 

Thirdly. He maketh a short prayer for them, ver. 5; it is a prea for spiritual 
blessings. Two things of the greatest importance the apostle prayeth for :—_ 

1. That their hearts might be brought “ into the love of God;” that is, to be in 
love with God as the most excellent and amiable being, the best of all beings; 
and this is not only most reasonable and necessary in order to our happiness, 
but is our happiness itself. It is a great part of the happiness of heaven itself, 
where this love shall be made perfect. And we can neyer attain to this unless 
God by his grace direct our hearts aright, for our love is apt to go astray after 
other things. Note, We sustain a great deal of damage by the misplacing our 
affections. It is our sin and our misery that we misplace our affections pon 
wrong objects ; an thee eo our love aright upon himself, the rest of the 
affections will there e rectified. ‘ a ; . 
pales all “ matiens waiting for Christ” might be joined with this love of 
God. There is no true love of God without faith in Christ Jesus: we must 
wait for Christ, which supposeth our faith in him, that we believe he pain 
once in flesh, and will come again in glory; and we must expect this secon 
coming of Christ, and be careful to get ready for it. There must be a patient 
waiting, enduring with courage and constancy all that we may meet with in the 
mean time; and we have need of patience, and need of Divine grace to exercise 
Christian patience, ‘the patience of Christ,’ as some read the words, that is, 
patience for Christ’s sake and after Christ’s example, 


6 Now we command you, brethren, in the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw your- 
selves from every brother that walketh disorderly, 
and not after the tradition which he received of us. 
7 For yourselves know how ye ought to follow us: 


for we behaved not ourselves disorderly among you ; 
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8 Neither did we eat any man’s bread for nought; 
but wrought with labour and travail night and day, 
that we might not be chargeable to any of you: 9 
Not because we have not power, but to make ourselves 
an ensample unto you to follow us. 10 For even 
when we were with you, this we commanded you, 
that if any would not work, neither should he eat. 
11 For we hear that there are some which walk 
among you disorderly, working not at all, but are 
busybodies. 12 Now them that are such we com- 
mand and exhort by our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
with quietness they work, and eat their own bread. 
13 But ye, brethren, be not weary in well doing. 
14 And if any man obey not our word by this epistle, 
note that man, and have no company with him, that 
he may be ashamed. 15 Yet count Aim not as an 
enemy, but admonish him as a brother. 


The apostle having commended their obedience for the time past, and men- 
tioned his confidence in their obedience for the time to come, proceedeth to 
give them commands and directions to some that were faulty, correcting some 
things that were amiss among them. Observe, That the best society of Chris- 
tians may have some faulty persons among them, and some things that ought to 
be reformed. Perfection is not to be found on this side heaven. Evil manners 
beget good laws. The disorders that Paul was informed of as among the 
Thessalonians occasioned the good laws we find in these verses, that are of 
constant use to us, and all others whom they may concern. Observe, 

First. That which was amiss among the Thessalonians, which is expressed, 

1. More generally. There were some that walked disorderly, not after the 
tradition they received from the apostle, ver. 6. Some of the brethren were 
guilty of this disorderly walking; that is, they did not live regularly, nor 
govern themselves according to the rules of Christianity, nor agreeably to 
their profession of religion, nor according to the precepts delivered by the 
apostle, which they had received and pretended to pay a regard unto. Note, 
It is required of those who have received the Gospel, and profess a subjection to 
it, that they live according to the Gospel; if they do not they are to be counted 
disorderly persons. 

2. In particular. There were among them some idle persons and busy-bhodies, 
ver. 11. This the apostle was so credibly informed of, that he had sufficient 
reason to give commands and directions with relation to such persons, how they 
ought to behave, and how the church should carry it towards them. 

Ist. There were some among them that were idle, not working at all, or doing 
nothing. It doth not appear that they were gluttons or drunkards, but idle, 
and therefore disorderly people. It is not enough for any to say they do no 
hurt, for it is required of all persons that they do good in the places and rela- 
tions Providence hath placed them. It is probable these persons had a notion, 
by misunderstanding some passages in the former epistle, concerning the near 
approach of the coming of Christ, which served them for a pretence to leave off 
the work of their callings, and live in idleness. Note, It is a great error or 
abuse of religion to make it a cloak for idleness or any other sin. If we were 
sure that the day of judgment were never so near, we must notwithstanding 
do the work of the day in its day, that when our Lord cometh he may fitid us so 
doing. The servant that waiteth for the coming of his lord aright must be 
working as his lord hath commanded, that all may be ready when he cometh. 
Or, it may be, these disorderly persons pretended that the liberty wherewith 
Christ had made them free discharged them from the services and business of 
their particular callings and employments in the world; whereas they were 
“to abide in the same calling wherein they were called of God, and therein 
abide with God,” 1 Cor. vii. 20, 24. Industry in our particular calling as men is 
a duty required of us by our general calling as Christians. Or perhaps the 
general charity that was then among Christians to their poor brethren en- 
couraged some to live in idleness, as knowing the church would maintain them. 
Whatever was the cause, they were much to blame. 

2nd. There were busy-bodies among them; and it should seem by the con- 
nexion that the same persons who were idle were busy-bodies also. This may 
seem to be a contradiction, but so it is that most commonly such persons as have 
no business of their own to do, or who neglect that, do busy themselves in other 
men’s matters. If we are idle, the devil and a corrupt heart will soon find us 
somewhat to do. The mind of man is a busy thing; if it be not employed in 
doing good, it will be doing evil. Note, Busy-bodies are disorderly walkers ; 
that is, such as are guilty of vain curiosity and impertinent meddling with 
things that do not concern them, and troubling themselves and others with 
other men’s matters. The apostle warns Timothy, 1 Zim. v. 13, to beware of 
such ‘‘ who learn to be idle, wandering about from house to house, and are not 
only idle but tattlers also, and busy-bodies, speaking things which they ought 

” 


Seeondly. The good laws which were occasioned by these evil manners. 
Coneetning which we inay take notice, 

1. Whose laws they are. They are the commands of the apostles of our Lord, 

iven in the name of their Lord and ours, that is, the commands of our Lord 
himself, “We command you, brethren, in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ,” 
ver. 6; again, “ We command and exhort you by our Lord Jesus Christ,” ver. 12. 
The apostle useth words of authority and entreaty; and where disorders are 
to be rectified or prevented, there is need of both. The authority of Christ 
should awe our minds unto obedience, and his grace and goodness should 
allure us. : ; : 

2. What the good laws and rules are. The apostle giveth directions to the 
whole church, and commands to those disorderly persons, and an exhortation 
to those in particular who did well among them. 

Ist. His commands and directions to the whole church regard, 

‘rst. Their behaviour towards the disorderly persons that were among 
them; which is thus expressed, ver. 6, to “ withdraw themselves from such,” and 
afterwards to mark “that man and have no company with him, that he may be 
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ashamed; yet not to count him as an enemy, but to admonish him as a brother.” 
The directions of the apostle are carefully to be observed in this matter, how 
we are to carry it to disorderly persons. We must be very cautious in church 
censures and church discipline. We must, Ist. Note that man who is sus- 
pected or charged with not obeying the word of God, or walking contrary 
thereto; that is, we must have sufficient proof of his fault before we proceed 
further. We must, 2nd. Admonish him in a friendly manner. We must put 
him in mind of his sin and of his duty; and this should be done privately, 
Mat. xviii. 15. Then, if he will not hear, we must, 3rd. Withdraw from him, 
atid not company with him; that is, we must avoid familiar converse and society 
with such, for two reasons, namely, that we may not learn his evil ways; for he 
that followeth vain and idle persons, and keepeth company with such, is in 
danger of becoming like them; and another reason is, for the shaming, and so 
the reforming, them that offend, that when idle and disorderly persons see how 
their loose practices are disliked by all wise and good people, they may be 
ashamed of them, and walk more orderly. Love, therefore, to the persons of 
our offending brethren, even when we hate their vices, should be the motive 
even of our withdrawing from them; and even those that are under the cen- 
sures of the church must not be accounted as enemies, ver. 15, for if they be 
reclaimed and reformed by these censures they will recover their credit and 
comfort, and right to church privileges as a brother. 

Secondly. Their general conduct and behaviour ought to be according to the 
good example the apostle and those which were with him had given them; 
* Yourselves know how ye ought to follow us,” ver. 7. Those that planted 
religion among them had set a good example before them; and the ministers of 
the Gospel should be ensamples to the flock. And it is the duty of Christians 
not only to walk according to the traditions of the apostles and the doctrines 
they preached, but also according to the good example they had set before 
them; to be followers of them, so far as they were followers of Christ. The 
particular good example the apostle mentions was their diligence, that was so 
different from that which was found in those disorderly walkers he takes notice 
of: “ We behaved not ourselves disorderly among you,” ver. 7; that is, we did 
not spend our time idly, in idle visits, idle talk, idle sports. They took pains in 
their ministry, in preaching the Gospel, and in getting their own living; ‘‘ Nei- 
ther did we eat any man’s bread for nought,” ver. 8; though he might justly 
have demanded a maintenance, because they that preach the Gospel may of 
right expect to live by the Gospel. This is a just debt that people owe to their 
ministers, and the apostle had power or authority to have demanded this, ver. 9, 
but he waived his right from affection to them, and for the sake of the Gospel, 
and that he might be an example for them to follow, ver. 9, that they might 
learn how to fill up time, and always be employed in somewhat that would turn 
to good account. 

2nd. He commands and directs those that lived idle lives to reform and set 
themselves to their business. He had given commandments to this purpose, as 
well as a good example of this when he was among them; ‘‘ Even when we were 
with you, this we commanded you, that if any man would not work neither 
should he eat,” ver. 10. It was a proverbial speech among the Jews, ‘ He that 
doth not labour doth not deserve to eat.’ The labourer is worthy of his meat, 
but what is the loiterer worthy of? It is the will of God every man should have 
a calling, and mind his calling,and make a business of it, and not live like useless 
drones in the world. Such persons do what in them lieth to defeat the sentence, 
“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat thy bread.” It was not only the humour 
of the apostle, who was an active stirring man himself, and therefore would have 
every body else to be so too, but it was the command of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that “ with quietness we work, and eat our own bread,” ver. 12. Men ought 
some wr es other to earn their own living, otherwise they do not eat their own 
bread. bserve, There must be work or labour, in opposition to idleness; and 
there must be quietness, in opposition to being busy-bodies in other men’s 
matters. We must study to be quiet and do our own business, This is an 
excellent but rare composition, to be of an active yet quiet spirit ; active in our 
own business, and yet quiet as to other people’s. 

3rd. He exhorteth those that did well not to be “ weary in well doing,” ver. 13, 
as if he had said, Go on and prosper. The Lord is with you while youare with 
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him, See that whatever you do that_is good you persevere therein. Hold on 
your way, and hold out to the end. You must never give over, nor tire in your 
work. It will be time enough to rest when you come to heaven, that “ ever- 
lasting rest that remains for the people of God.” 


16 Now the Lord of peace himself give you peace 
always by all means. The Lord de with youall. 17 
The salutation of Paul with mine own hand, which is 
the token in every epistle: so I write. 18 ‘The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all, 


Amen. 


In this conclusion of the epistle we have the apostle’s benediction and prayers 
for these Thessalonians. Let us desire them for ourselves and our friends. There 
are three blessings pronounced upon them, or desired for them. ? 

First. That God would give them peace. Note, 1. Peace is the blessing pro- 
nounced or desired, and by peace we may understand all manner of prosperity. 
Here it may signify, in particular, peace with God; peace in their own minds 
and consciences; peace among themselves, and peace with all men. 2. This 

eace is desired for them always, or in every thing; and he desired they might 
have all good things at all times. 3. Peace by all means. That as they enjoyed 
the means of grace, they might with success use all the means and methods of 
peace too; for peace is often difficult, as it is always desirable. 4. That God 
would give them peace, who is the Lord of peace; andif we have any peace that 
is desirable, God must give it, who is the “ author of peace and lover of concord.” 
We shall neither have peaceable dispositions ourselves nor find men disposed 
to be at peace with us, unless the God of peace give us both. 

Secondly. That the presence of God might be with them; *‘ The Lord be with 
you all.” And we need nothing more to make us safe and happy, nor can we 
desire anything better for ourselves and our friends, than to have God’s gracious 
presence with us andthem. This will be a guide and posed in every way that 
we may go, and our comfort in every condition we may be in. It is the presence 
of God that maketh heaven to be heaven, and that will make this earth to be 
like to heaven. No matter where we are if God be with us, nor who is absent 
if God be present with us. 

Thirdly. That “the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ” might be with them. So 
this apostle concluded his first epistle to these Thessalonians. Andit is through 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ that we may comfortably hope to have peace 
with God, and enjoy the presence of God, for he hath made “them nigh that 
were afar off.” It is teal ho that is all in all to make us happy. That is what 
the apostle admired and magnified on all oceasions, what he delighted and 
trusted in; and by this salutation or benediction written with his own hand, as 
the token of every epistle, when the rest was written by an amanuensis, he took 
care lest the churches he wrote unto should be imposed on by counterfeit epistles, 
which he knew would be of dangerous consequence. i 

[Whatever be the eminence of a person or persons, for their inherent graces 
and gracious qualifications, yet it is only God’s free grace and undeserved favour, 
and not their own merit, which must be relied on for closing their accounts, or 
for obtaining any spiritual or temporal mercy at the hands of God; for, though 
he commended them highly for their patience, faith, love, and other graces, 
ch. i. 3, 4, yet he closeth all by wishing God’s free grace and favour to them, as 
the fountain cause of all things they stood in need of or could expect. * ‘The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you.”’] 

Let us be thankful that we have the canon of Scripture complete, and by the 
wonderful and special care of Divine providence preserved pure and uncorrupt, 
through so many successive ages, and not dare to add to it nor diminish from it. 


| Let us believe the Divine original of the sacred Scriptures, and conform our 


faith and practice to this our sufficient and only rule, “ which is able to make us 
wise unto salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus.” Amen, 
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Hirnerto Panul’s epistles were directed to churches: now follow some to particular persons; two to Timothy, one to Titus, and another to Philemon, all three 
ministers. ‘Timothy and Titus were evangelists, an inferior order to the apostles, as appears by that, Eph. iy. 11, “Some apostles, some prophets, some evan- 
gelists.” Their commission and work were much the same with that of the apostles, to plant churches, and water the churches that were planted; and accordingly 
they were itinerants, as we find Timothy was. ‘Timothy was converted by Paul, and therefore he calls him his own son in the faith; we read of his conversion, 
Acts xvi. 1—3. The scope of these two epistles is, to direct Timothy how to discharge his office as an evangelist at Ephesus, where he now was, and where Paul 
ordered him for some time to reside, to perfect the good work which he had begun there. As for the ordinary pastoral charge of that church, he had very 
solemnly committed it to the presbytery, as appears from Acts xx. 28, where he charges the presbyters “to feed the flock of God, which he had purchased with his 
own blood.” [These two epistles, and that also to Titus, should be diligently studied by ministers of the Gospel, and by candidates for the sacred office. The 
instructions and admonitions contained in them in relation to it are of permanent use and authority. This epistle seems to have been written shortly after Paul 
left Ephesus to go into Macedonia, Acts xxi. 1, A.D. 57 or 58. ‘The common subscription, which states it to have been sent from Laodicea, is of no authority.] 
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CHAPTER I. as the Fountain of grace and mercy. | 


After the inscription in ver. 1, 2, we have, I. The charge given to Timothy, ver. 3, 4. Thirdly. Paul tells Timothy what was the end of his appointing him to this 
Il. The true end of the law, ver. 5—11; where he shews it is entirely agreeable to the || office; ‘I besought thee to abide still at Ephesus.” Timothy hada mind to have 
Gospel. IIT, He mentions his own call to be an apostle ; for which he expresses his || gone with Paul, was loth to go from under his wing, but Paul would have it so; 
thankfulness, ver. 12—16. IV. His doxology, ver. 17. V. A renewal of the charge to || it was necessary for the public service. ‘1 besought thee,” saith he; though 
Timothy, ver. 18; and of Hymenzus and Alexander, ver. 19, 20. | he might assume an authority to command him, yet for love’s sake he chose 

| rather to beseech him. Now his business was to take care to fix [by the con- 

AUL, an a ostle of Jesus ; tinuous inculcation of the apostle’s doctrine] both the ministers and the people 

e of that church. ‘ Charge them that they teach no other doctrine” than what 

Christ by the commandment they have received, that is, that they do not add to the Christian doctrine, 
a . under pretence of improving it, or making up the defects of it; that they do 

of God our Saviour, and Lord not alter it, but stick to it as it was delivered to them. Observe, 

Nan as : . : 1. Ministers must not only be charged to preach the true doctrine of the 

Jesus Christ, which is ou Gospel, but charged to preach no other doctrine; “If an angel from heayen 

] a aS) U Ti ] preached any other doctrine, he was an anathema,” Gal.i.8, Observe, 
10pe; a nto Limot 1y, my rae That in a times of the apr there aoe Sttempts ade to pe 

° ° s i ristianity, (““ We are not as many that corrupt the word,” 2 Cor. ii. 17,) other- 

own son 1n the faith 5 Grace, wpa sls charge to age a oe He Spat ates ; i ; 
: 3. He must not only see to it, that he did not preach any other doctrine, but 
mercy, and peace, fy om God he must charge others that they might not add any thing of their own unto 


5 ae the Gospel, or take any thing from it, but that they preach it pure and uncor- 
our Father and Jesus Chr ist rupt. He must also take care to prevent their regarding “fables and endless 


e ; genealogies,” and strifes of words. This is often repeated in these two epistles 
our Lord. 3 As I besought as ch. iv. 7: vi.4; 2 Tim. ii. 23, as well as in the epistle to Vitus. As among 


S 5 the Jews there were some that brought Judaism into Christianity, so among 
thee to abide still at Kphe- the Gentiles there were some that brought Paganism into Christianity. Take 


& s an heed of those, saith he, watch against them; it will be the corrupting and ruin- 
sus, when I went into Macedonia, that thou mightest | } 


ing of religion among you, for “ these minister questions rather than edifying.” 


° = The parties referred to seem rather to have been of the former class than of 
charge some that they teach no other doctrine, 4 ie oetee and the “fables and endless genealogies” were not the subtleties 


“ er 1 of the pagan philosophy, but the fabulous traditions and genealogical tables 
Neither give heed to fables and endless genealogies, of the J (ae Be the former of which they corrupted, and sometimes superseded 


} ni * j . . ifvi the word of God, while by the latter they sought to establish their linea 
which minister questions, rather than godly edifying descent from some one or other of oe one oe Ml Observe, That 
] is ] ] . that which ministers questions is not for edifying; that which gives occasion 
which 18 faith = $0 do. for doubtful disputes pulls down the church rather than builds it up. And 
Here is, First. The inscription of the epistle, from whom it is sent; “ Paul, || I think, by a parity of reason, every thing else that ministers questions rather 
an apostle of Jesus Christ,” constituted an apostle “by the commandment of || than godly edifying should be disclaimed and disregarded by us, such as an 
God our Saviour, and Lord Jesus Christ.” His Poteokal were unquestionable; || uninterrupted succession in the ministry, from the apostles down to these times, 
he had not only a commission, but a commandment, not only from God our || the absolute necessity of episcopal ordination, and of the intention of the minis- 
Saviour, but from Jesus Christ. He was a preacher of the Gospel of Christ, || ter to the efficacy and validity of the sacraments he administers, Wc. ‘These are 
and a minister of the kingdom of Christ. Observe, God is our Saviour. [The || as bad as Jewish fables and endless genealogies, for they involve us in inextri- 
Father reconciles us to himself by his Son, 2 Cor. vy, 18.]_“ Jesus Christ, which || cable difficulties, and tend only to shake the foundations of a Christian’s hope, 
is our hope.” Observe, Jesus Christ is a Christian’s hope; our hope is in him, || and to fill his mind with perplexing doubts and fears. Observe here, That 
allour hope of eternal life is built upon him; Christ is in us the hope of glory, || godly edifying should be the end ministers should aim at in all their discourses, 
Col. i. 27. He calls Timothy his own son, because he had been an instru- || that Christians may be improving in godliness, and growing up to a greater 
ment of his conversion, and because he had been a son that served him, served || likeness to the blessed God. Observe farther, That eooly edifying must be in 
with him in the Gospel, Phil. ii. 22. Timothy had not been wanting in the || faith. The Gospel is the foundation on which we build, and it is by faith that 
duty and observance of a son to Paul, and Paul was not wanting in the care and || we come to God at first, Heb. xi. 6; and it must be in the same way, and by 
enderness of a father to him. the same principle of faith, that we must be edified. Again, ministers should 
Secondly. The benediction is, “Grace, mercy, and peace, from God our |} avoid as much as may be what will occasion disputes, and would do well to 
Father.” Some have observed, that whereas in all the epistles to the churches |} insist on the great and practical points of religion, about which there can be 
the apostolical benediction is grace and peace, in these two epistles to Timothy, || no disputes; for even disputes about great and necessary truths draw off the 
and that of Titus, it is “ grace, mercy, and peace,” as if ministers had more need mind from the main design of Christianity, and eat out the vitals of religion, 
of God's mercy than other men. Ministers need more grace than others, to || which consist in practice and obedience, as well as in faith, that we may not 
discharge their duty faithfully; and they need more mercy than others to |) hold the truth in unrighteousness, but may keep the mystery of the faith in 
ardon what is amiss in them; and if Timothy, so eminent a minister, must || a pure conscience. 
be indebted to the mercy of God, and se he me merase and pagans i i 1 ; 
it, ho h more do we ministers in these times, who have so little of his i-4 ‘ 4 z at 
a nae) more, Moa Secus Christ our Lord;” as the Father and the Son 5 Now the end of the commandment is charity 
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out of a pure heart, and of a good conscience, and of 
faith unfeigned: 6 From which some having swerved 
have turned aside unto vain jangling; 7 Desiring 
to be teachers of the law; understanding neither 
what they say, nor whereof they affirm. 8 But we 
know that the law zs good, if a man use it lawfully ; 
9 Knowing this, that the law is not made for a right- 
eous man, but for the lawless and disobedient, for the 
ungodly and for sinners, for unholy and profane, for 
murderers of fathers and murderers of mothers, for 
manslayers, 10 For whoremongers, for them that 
defile themselves with mankind, for menstealers, for 
liars, for perjured persons, and if there be any other 
thing that is contrary to sound doctrine; 11 Ac- 


o 


cording to the glorious gospel of the blessed God, 
which was committed to my trust. 


Here the apostle instructs Timothy how to guard against the Judaizing 
teachers, or others that mingled fables and endless genealogies with the Gospel, 
He shews the use of the law, and glory of the Gospel. 

First. He shews the end and use of the law. It is intended to promote love; 
“for love is the fulfilling of the law,” Rom. xiii. 10. 

1. “The end of the commandment is charity,” or love, Rom. xiii. 8. The main 
scope and drift of the Divine law is to engage us to the love of God and one 
another; and whatever tends to weaken either our love to God or love to the 
brethren tends to defeat the end of the commandment. And surely the Gospel 
that obliges us to love our enemies, to do good to them that hate us, &e. 
Mat. y. 44, does not design to lay aside or supersede a commandment the en 
whereof is love; so far from it, that on the other side we are told, that though we 
had all advantages, and wanted charity, we are but as sounding brass and a tink- 
ling cymbal, 1 Cor. xiii.1. “ By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, 
if ye love one another,” Jno. xiii. 35. Those therefore who boasted of their know- 
ledge of the law, but used it only as a colour for the disturbance that they gave 
to the preaching of the Gospel, under pretence of zeal for the law, dividing the 
church, and distracting it, they defeated that which was the very end of the com- 
mandment, and that is love,—love “out of a pure heart,” a heart purified by faith, 

urified from corrupt affections. In order to the keeping up of holy love, our 
1earts must be cleansed from all sinful love, love out of ‘a good conscience” 
kept without offence. Those that are careful to keep a good conscience from 
areal belief of the truth of the word of God, which doth enjoin it, here called 
a faith unfeigned, those answer the end of the commandment. Here we have 
the concomitants of that excellent grace, charity; they are three. Ist. A pure 
heart; there it must be seated, and from thence it must take its rise. 2nd. A 
good conscience, in which we must exercise ourselves daily, that we may not only 
get it, but that we may keep it, Acts xxiv. 16. 3rd. Faith unfeigned must also 
accompany it; for, as it is love without dissimulation, the faith that works by 
it must be of the like nature,—genuine and sincere. Now some that set up for 
teachers of the law swerved from the very end of the commandment; set up 
for disputers, but their disputes proved “vain jangling ;” set up for teachers, 
but they pretended to teach others what they themselves did not understand. 
If the church be corrupted by such teachers, we must not think it strange, for 
we see from the beginning it was so. Observe, First. When persons, especially 
ministers, swerve from the great law of charity, the end of the commandment, 
they will turn aside to vain jangling. When aman misses his end and scope 
it is no wonder every step he takes is out of the way. Secondly. Jangling, 
especially in religion, is vain; it is unprofitable and useless as to all that is 
good, and it is very pernicious and hurtful; and yet many people’s religion 
consists of little else but vain jangling. Z'hirdly. Those who deal much in vain 
jangling are fond and ambitious to be teachers of others; they desire, that is, 
they affect, the office of teaching. Fourthly. It is too common for men to in- 
trude into the office of the ministry when they are very ignorant of those 
things about which they are to speak; they understand neither what they say 
nor whereof they affirm, and by such learned ignorance, no doubt, they edify 
their hearers very much! 

{Nothing is more necessary to the Christian minister than a clear under- 
standing of the different offices of the law of the Gospel. Let each be taught, 
but each for its own purposes, and in its true relation to the other :—the law 
to bring us to the Gospel for salvation, and to prescribe rules of conduct; and 
the Gospel, while it saves us freely by sovereign grace, through faith, to supply 
us with motives to obey the law.] 

2. The use of the law; ver. 8, * The law is good, if a man use it lawfully.” 
The Jews used it unlawfully, as an engine to divide the church, a cover to the 
malicious opposition they made to the Gospel of Christ; they set it up for 
justification, and so used it unlawfully. We must not therefore think to set it 
aside, but “use it lawfully,” that is, for the restraint of sin. ‘The abuse which 
some have made of the law does not take away the use of it; but when a Divine 
appointment hath been abused, call it back to its right use, and take away the 
abuses, for the law is still yery useful as a rule of life; though we are not 
under it as under a covenant of works, yet it is good to teach us what is 
sin and what is duty. It is “not made for arighteous man,” that is, it is not 
made for those that do observe it, for if we could keep the law righteousness 
would be by the law, Gal. iii. 21, but it is made for wicked persons, to restrain 
them, to check them, and to put a stop to yice and profaneness. It is the grace 
of God that changes men’s hearts, but the terrors of the law may be of use to 
tie their hands and restrain their tongues. A righteous man does not want 
those restraints which are necessary for the wicked, or at least the law is not 
made primarily and principally for the righteous, but for sinners of all sorts, 
whether in a greater or lesser measure, ver. 9,10. In this black roll of sinners 
he particularly mentions breaches of the second table duties, which we owe 
to our ay geod against the fifth and sixth commandments, murderers of 
fathers and mothers, and man-slayers; against the seventh, whoremongers, 
and them that defile themselves with mankind ; against the eighth, men-stealers; 
against the ninth, liars and perjured persons; and then he closes his account 
with this, “and if there be any other thing that is contrary to sound doctrine,” 
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Some understand this as an institution of a power in the civil magistrate to 
make laws against such notorious sinners as are instanced, and to see those 
laws put in execution. 

Secondly. He shews the glory and grace of the Gospel, [and its harmony 
with the law.] Paul’s epithets are expressive, significant, and many times every 
one is asentence; as here, ver. 1], ““ According to the glorious Gospel of the 
blessed God.” Let us learn from hence, 1. To eall God “‘the blessed God,” 
infinitely happy in the enjoyment of himself and his own perfections. 2. lo 
call the Gospel “the glorious Gospel,” for so it is. Much of the glory of God 
appears in the works of creation and providence, but much more in the Gospel, 
where it shines in the face of Jesus Christ. Paul reckoned it a great honour 
put upon him, and a great favour done him, that this glorious Gospel was com- 
mitted to his trust, that is, the preaching of it; the framing of it is not com- 
mitted to any man or company of men in the world. The settling of the terms 
of salvation in the Gospel of Christ is God’s own work, but the publishing of it 
to the world is committed to the apostles and ministers. Note here, Ist. he 
ministry is a trust, for the Gospel was committed unto this apostle. It is an 
office of trust as well as of power, and the former more than the latter; for 
this reason ministers are called stewards, 1 Cor.iv.1. 2nd. It is a glorious 
trust, because the Gospel committed to them is a glorious Gospel; it is a trust 
of very great importance, God’s glory is very much concerned in it. Lord 
what a trust is committed to us! How much grace do we want to be found 
faithful in this great trust! 

(The Gospel inculcates morality in all its branches not less than the law. 
They are not opposed to each other, as some think, nor is the Gospel designed 
to relax the bonds of moral obligation. On the contrary, to uphold the law in 
its precepts and sanctions is to preach “ according to the Gospel.’’] 


12 And I thank Christ Jesus our Lord, who hath 
enabled me, for that he counted me faithful, putting 
me into the ministry; 13 Who was before a blas- 
phemer, and a persecutor, and injurious: but I 
obtained mercy, because | did it ignorantly in unbe- 
lief. 14 And the grace of our Lord was exceeding 
abundant with faith and love which is in Christ Jesus. 
15 This zs a faithful saying, and worthy of all ac- 
ceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to 
save sinners; of whom I am chief. 16 Howbeit for 
this cause I obtained mercy, that in me first Jesus 
Christ might shew forth all longsuffering, for a pat- 
tern to them which should hereafter believe on him 
to life everlasting. 17 Now unto the King eternal, 
immortal, invisible, the only wise God, de honour and 
glory for ever and ever, Amen. ; 


Here he, First. Returns thanks to Jesus Christ for putting him into the 
ministry. Observe, 1. It is Christ’s work to put men into the ministry, 
Acts xxvi. 16,17. God condemned the false prophets among the Jews in these 
words, “I have not sent these prophets, yet they ran; t path not spoken to 
them, yet they prophesied,” Jer. xxiii. 21. Ministers, properly speaking, cannot 
make ministers, much less can persons make themselves ministers; for it is 
Christ’s work, as King and Head, Prophet and Teacher, of his church, 2. Those 
whom he puts into the ministry he enables for it, whom he ealls he qualifies. 
Those ministers that are no way fit for their work, nor haye ability for it, are 
not of Christ’s putting into the ministry, though there are different qualifications 
as to gifts and graces. 3. Christ gives not only ability, but fidelity, to those 
whom he puts into the ministry. He “counted me. faithful,” and none are 
counted faithful but those whom he makes so. Christ’s ministers are trusty 
servants, and they ought to be so, who have so great a trust committed to them. 
4. A call to the ministry is a great favour, for which those that are so called 
ought to give thanks to Jesus Christ. [No office is in itself more honourable, 
none more productive of blessed results. In proportion to our view of its 
dignity, and of our sympathy with its great design, will be the gratitude which 
we wit sustain it shall feel that it has been conferred upon us.] “ I thank 
Christ Jesus our Lord,” who hath put me into the ministry. Now, the more to 
magnify the grace of Christ in putting him into the ministry, he, ¥ 

Secondly. Gives an account of his conversion. ' 

1. What he was before his conversion; ‘A blasphemer, a persecutor, and 
injurious.” Saul “ breathed out threatenings and slaughter against the disciples 
of the Lord,” Acts ix. 1. He made havoc of the church, Aets viii. 3; a bisee 
phemer of God, a persecutor of the saints, and injurious to both. Many times 
those that are designed for great and eminent services are left to themselves 
before their conversion, to fall into great wickedness, that the mercy of God 
may be the more glorified in their remission, and the grace of God in their 
regeneration. ‘Ihe greatness of sin is no bar to our acceptance with God; no, 
nor to our being employed for him if it be truly repented of. Observe here, 
1, Blasphemy, persecution, and injuriousness, are very great and heinous sins, 
and those who are guilty of them are sinners before God exceedingly. ‘I: 
blaspheme God is immediately and directly to strike at God; to persecute his 
people is to endeavour to wound him through their sides; and to be injurious is 
to be like Ishmael, whose hand was against every one, and every one was agains! 
him. For such invade God’s prerogative, and encroach upon the liberties of 
their fellow-creatures. 2. True penitents, to serve a good purpose, will not be 
backward to own their former condition before they were brought home to 
God. ‘This good apostle often confessed what his former life had been, as 
Acts xxii. 4; xxvi. 9—11. : | 

2. See the great favour of God to him; “But I obtained merey.” This bh : 
a blessed, but indeed a great favour, that so notorious a rebel should find 
mercy with his prince. If Paul had persecuted the Christians he") knowing — 
them to be the people of God, for aught I know he had been guilty of the 
unpardonable sin ; but because he did it ignorantly and in unbelief he obtained 
mercy. Note, Ist. What we do ignorantly is a less crime than what we do — 
knowingly. Asin of ignorance is a sin, for he that knew not his Master’s wi ie 
but did commit things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes, 
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Lu. xii. 48. Tgnorance in some cases will extenuate a crime, though it do not 
take it away. 2nd. Unbeliet is. at the bottom of what sinners do ignorantly ; 
they do not believe God’s threatenings, otherwise they could net do.as they do. 
3rd. For these reasons St. Paul obtained mercy; * But I obtained mercy, 
because I did it ssuorantly, in unbelief.” 4th. Here was mercy for a blasphemer, 
a persecutor, and for an injurious person; “ But I obtained mercy,” is blas- 
phemer, &c. Here he takes notice of the abundant grace of Jesus Christ, 
ver. 14. ‘The conversion and salvation of great sinners is owing to the grace of 
Christ, his “exceeding abundant” grace; even that grace of Christ which 
appears in his glorious Gospel, ver. 15. [‘* With faith and love.” These graces 
were implanted in his heart when he was converted, and were the proofs of his 
conversion: faith as opposed to his former rejection of Christ, and love, to his 
former, cruel B sadok Marker i of the followers of Christ.] “This is a faithful 
saying,” &c. ere we have the sum of the whole Gospel, “that Jesus Christ 
came into the world ;” the Son of God took upon him our nature, was “made 
flesh, and dwelt among us,” Jno. i. 14. He came into the world “ not to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance,” Mat. ix. 13. His errand into the world 
was to seek and find, and so save them that were lost, Zu. xix. 10. The rati- 
fication of this is, that it is “a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation.” 
It is good news “ worthy of all acceptation,” and yet not too good to be true, 
for it is ‘‘a faithful saying.” “It is a faithful saying,” and therefore-worthy to 
be embraced in the arms of faith. It is “ worthy of all acceptation,” and there- 
fore to be received with holy love, which refers to the foregoing verse, where 
the grace of Christ is said to abound in “ faith and love.” And in the close of 
the verse Paul applies it to himself; “ Of whom [ am chief.” Paul was a sinner 
of the first rank; so he acknowledges himself to have been, for he breathed 
out threatenings and slaughter against-the disciples of the Lord; &e., Acts ix. 1, 2. 
Persecutors are some of the worst of sinners; sucha one. Paul had been; or, of 
whom I am chief,” that is, of pardoned sinners I am chief. It is an expression 
of his great humility; he that elsewhere calls himself the least of saints, 
Eph. iii. 8, here calls himself the ehief of sinners. Observe, First. Christ 
Jesus is come into the world; the prophecies concerning his coming are now. 
fulfilled. Secondly. He came to save sinners; he came to save those that 
could not save and help themselves. Zhirdly. Blasphemers and_persecutors 
are the chief of sinners; so St. Paul reckoned them. Fourthly. The chief of 
sinners may become the chief of saints; so this apostle was, for he was not a 
whit behind the very chiefest apostles, 2 Cor. xi. 5: for Christ came to save the 
chief of sinners. Ae This is avery great truth, it is a faithful saying; 
these are true and faithful words, which may be depended on. Sixthly. It 
deserves. to be received, to be believed by all of us for our eomfort and en- 
couragement. ‘ 

3. The mercy which Paul found with God, notwithstanding his great wicked- 
ness before his conversion. He speaks, Ist. For the encouragement of others to 
repent and believe; ver. 16, “ For this cause I obtained mercy, that in me first 
Jesus Christ might shew forth all long-suffering, for a pattern to them. which 
should hereafter believe.” It was an instance of the long-suffering of Christ 
that he would bear so much with one that had been so very provoking, and it 
was designed for a pattern to all others, that the greatest of sinners might not 
despair of mercy with God. Note here, First. Our apostle was one of the 
first great sinners converted to Christianity. [The fe aes however refers, 
I congeive, not to priority of time, but, as before, to the pre-eminence of his 
guilt ; not that he was the first, or one of the first, great sinners converted, but 
that he obtained mercy though so great a.sinner as to rank first in point of 
Sal Secondly. He was converted and obtained mercy for the sake of others 
as well of himself; he was a pattern to others. Thirdly, The Lord Jesus Christ 
shews great long-suffering in the conversion of great sinners. Fourthly. Those 
that obtain mercy believe on the Lord Jesus Christ; for without faith it is 
impossible to please God, Heb. xi. 6. Fifthly. Those that believe on Christ be- 
lieve on him to life everlasting; they “believe to the saving the soul,” Heb. x. 39. 
end. He mentions it to the glory of God. Having spoken of the merey he 
had found with God, he could not go on with his letter without inserting 
a thankful acknowledgment of God’s goodtiess to him; “ Now unto the King 
eternal, immortal, invisible, the only wise God, be honour and glory for ever 
and ever. Amen.” Observe, First. That grace which we have the comfort of 
God must have the glory of. Those that are sensible of their obligations.to 
the merey and grace of God will have their hearts enlarged in-his praises. 
Here is praise ascribed to him as “the King eternal, immortal, invisible.” 
Secondly. When we have found God good, we must not eat Ie to speak him 

reat; and his kind thoughts of us must not at all abate our high thoughts of 
bia, but rather increase them. God had taken particular cognizance of Paal, 
and shewed him mercy, and taken him into communion with himself, and yet he 
calls him “ the King eternal,” &e. God's gracious dealings with us should fill 
us with admiration of his glorious attributes. He is eternal, without beginning 
of days, or end of life, or change of time; he is the Ancient of days, Dan. vii. 9. 
He is immortal, and the oe pee of immortality; he only hath immortality, 
ch. vi. 16, for he cannot die. Invisible, for he cannot be seen with mortal eyes, 
dwelling in the light which no man can approach unto, whom no man hath seen, 
or can see, ch. vi. 16. The only wise God, Jude 25; he only is infinitely wise, 
and the fountain of all wisdom. ‘‘l'o him be glory for ever and ever 3” that is. 
let me be for ever employed in giving honour and glory to him, as the thousand 
thousands do, Rev. ¥. 12, 13. 


18 This charge I commit unto thee, son Timothy, 
according to the prophecies which went before on 
thee, that thou by them mightest war a good war- 
fare; 19 Holding faith, and a good conscience ; 
which some having put away concerning faith have 
made shipwreck: 20 Of whom is Hymenzus and 
Alexander ; whom I have delivered unto Satan, that 


they may learn not to blaspheme. 


Here is the charge he gives to Timothy to proceed in his work with reso- 
lution, ver. 18. Observe here, the Gospel is a charge committed to the ministers 
of it; it is committed to their trust to see that it be duly applied according to 
the intent and meaning of it, and the design of its great uthor. It seems 
there had been prophecies before concerning Timothy, that he should be taken 
into the ministry, and should prove eminent in the work of the ministry; and 
this encouraged Paul to commit this charge to him. Observe, : 

First. The ministry is a warfare; it isa good warfare against sin and Satan, 
and under the banner of the Lord Jesus, who is the Captain of our salvation, 
‘Heb. ii. 10; and in his cause, and against his enemies, ministers are in a particular 


manner engaged. 
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Secondly. Ministers must war this good warfare; that is, must execute their 
office vee gael and courageously, notwithstanding their oppositions and discou- 
ragements. ote, The prophecies which went before concerning Timothy are 
here mentioned as a motive to stir him up to a vigorous and conscientious dis- 
chargeof his duty; so the good hopes that others have entertained concerning 
us should excite us to our duty: “That thou by them mightest war a good war- 
fare.” “ Holding faith and a good conscience,” ver. 19. Observe, that we must 
hold both faith and a good conscience; and those that put away a good conscience 
will soon make shipwreck of faith. Let us live up to the direetions of arenewed 
enlightened conscience, and keep “conscience void of offence,” Acts xxiv. 16 ; a 
conscience not debauched by any vice or sin, and that will be a means of pre- 
serving us sound in the faith ; and we must look to the one as well as the other, 
for the pet of the faith must be held in a pure conscience, ch. iii. 9. As 
for those that had made shipwreck of the faith, he instances two, Hymenzeus 
and Alexander, that had made a profension of the Christian religion, but had 

uitted that profession; and Paul had delivered them to Satan, had declared 
them to belong to the kingdom of Satan, and, as some think, had, by an extra- 
ordinary power, delivered them to be terrified or tormented by Satan, “that 
they might learn not to blaspheme,” that is, not to contradict or. revile the 
doctrine of Christ, and the good ways of the Lord. Observe the primary design 
of the highest censures in the primitive church was to prevent farther sin, and to 
reclaim the sinner. In this case it was for the destruction of the flesh, that the 
spirit might be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus, 1 Cor. v.5. Observe, 1. Those 
who love the service and work of Satan are justly delivered over to. the power 
of Satan: “Whom I have delivered to Satan.” 2. God can, if he pleases, work 
by contraries. Hymeneus and Alexander are delivered to Satan, that they may 
learn not to blaspheme, when one would rather think they would learn of Satan 
to blaspheme. [Or, rather, the meaning seems to be that they may be deterred 
from blaspheming, and reclaimed from it, and so “learn not to Masckecae by an 
experience of the dreadful punishment incurredby it.] 3. Those that have put 
away a good conscience, and made shipwreck,of faith, will not stick at any 
thing, blasphemy not excepted. 4. Therefore let ys hold faith and a good con- 
science, if we would keep clear of blasphemy, for if we once let go our hold of 
these we da not know where we.shall stop, 


CHAPTER II. 


In this chapter St. Paul treats, I. Of prayer, with many reasons for it, ver. I—8. IT. 
Ifl. Of their subjection, with the reasons of it, 


1V. A promise given for their encouragement in child-bearing, ver. 15. 


EXHORT therefore, that, 


Of women’s apparel, ver. 9, 10. 
ver, 11—14. 


giving of thanks, be made 
for all men; 2 For kings, 
) and for all that are in antho- 
Qrity; that we may lead a 
WP quiet and peaceable life in 
Vi) all godliness and honesty. 3 
For this 7s good and accept- 
able in the sight of God our Saviour; 4 Who will 
have all men to be saved, and to come unto the know- 
ledge of the truth. .5 For there is 
one God, and one mediator between 
God and-men, the man Christ Jesus ; 
6 Who gave himself a ransom for 
all, to be testified in due time. 7|\ 
Whereunto [am ordained a preacher, 
and an apostle, CL. speak the truth] 
in Christ, and lie not;) a teacher]: 
of the Gentiles in faith and verity. 
8 I will therefore that men pray 
every where, lifting up holy hands, 
without wrath and doubting. 

Here is, First. A charge given to Christians to pray for all men in general, and 
articularly for all in authority. Timothy must take eare that this was done. 
aul doth not send him any prescribed form of prayer, as we have reason to 

think he would if he had intended that ministers should be tied to that way 
of praying; but in general that they should make “‘supplications and prayers, 
intercessions and giying of thanks;” supplications tor the averting of evil, 
prayers for the obtaining of good, intercessions for others, and thanksgivings 
for mercies already received. Paul thought it enough to give them general 
heads; they having the Scripture to direct them in prayer, and the Spirit of 
prayer poured out upon them, needed not any farther direction. Observe, The 
design of the Christian religion was to promote prayer; and the disciples of 
Christ must be praying people: pray “always with all prayer,” Hph. vi. 18. 
Prayers for ourselves in the first place, that is pap ied here; we must also pray 
for all men, for the world of mankind in general, for particular persons that 
need or desire our prayers. See how far the Christian religion was from being 
a sect, when it taught men this diffusive charity—to pray, not only for those of 
their own way, but for all men. Pray for kings, ver. 2; though the kings at, this 
time were heathens, enemies to Christianity, and persecutors of Christians 


et they must pray for them, beeause it is for the public good that there shoul 
ie civil government, and proper persons intrusted with the administration 
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it, w -efore we ought to pray for, yea, though we ourselves suffer 
Oe lnten Ottis exhortation to pray for kings was the more necessary as 
many of the Jews at this time maintained the seditious principle that obedience 
was not due from them to heathen governments ; and there was a danger lest 
converts from among them should bring this notion into the Christian church.] 
For kings, and all that are in authority, that is, inferior magistrates. We must 
pray for them, and we must give thanks for them, pray for their stage and 
for the welfare of their kingdoms, and therefore must not plot against them, 
that in the peace thereof we may have peace and give thanks for them, and for 
the benefit we have under their government; ~ That we may lead a quiet and 
yeaceable life in all godliness and honesty. > “Here see what we must desire for 
ings, that God willso turn their hearts and direct them, and make use of them, 
that we under them “may lead a quiet and peaceable life.” He doth not say 
that we may get preferments under them, grow rich, and be in honour an 
ower under them. No, the top of the ambition of a good Christian is to lead 
‘a quiet and peaceable life;” to get through the world unmolested in a low, 
yrivate station. We should desire that we and others may lead “a peaceable 
fife in all godliness and honesty ;” implying that we cannot expect to be kept 
quiet and peaceable unless we keep “in all godliness and honesty.” Let us 
mind our duty, and then we may expect _to be taken under the protection, both 
of God and the government. “In all godliness and honesty ;” here we have our 
duty as Christians summed up in two words: godliness, that is, the right wor- 
shipping of God; and honesty, that is, a good carriage towards all men. These 
two must go together: we are not truly honest if we be not godly, and do not 
render to God his due; and we are not truly godly except we be honest, for 
“God hates robbery for burnt offering.” Here we observe, 1. Christians are 
to be men much given to prayer; they ought to abound herein, and should use 
themselves to prayers, supplications, &c. 2. In our prayers we are to have a 
generous concern for others as well as for ourselves; we are to pray for all men, 
and to give thanks for all men, and must not confine our prayers or thanks- 
givings to our own persons or families. _3, Prayer consists of various parts, of 
supplieations, intercessions, and thanksgivings, for we must pray for the mercies 
we want, as well as be thankful for mercies already received; and we are to 
deprecate the judgments our own or others’ sins haye deserved. 4. All men, 
yea, kings themselves, and those that are in authority, are to be prayed for. 
They want our prayers, for they have many difficulties to encounter, many 
snares to which their exalted stations expose them. 5. In praying for our 
governors we take the most likely course to lead a peaceable and quiet life. 
The Jews at Babylon were commanded to seek the peace of the city, whither 
the Lord had caused them to be carried captives, and to pray unto the Lord for 
it; for in the peace thereof they should have peace Jer. xxix, 7. 6. If we 
would lead a peaceable and quiet life, we must live in all godliness and honesty ; 
we must do our duty to God and man. “ He that will love life and see goo 
days, let him refrain his tongue from evil, and his lips that they speak no guile, 
let him eschew evil and do good, let him seek peace and ensue it,” 1 Pet. iii. 10,11. 
Now the reason he gives for this is, “ because this dese and acceptable in the 
sight of God our Saviour ;” that is, the Gospel of Christ requires this. That 
which is [good in itself, and] acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour, we 
should do and should abound in. : 

Secondly. As a reason why we should in our prayers concern ourselves for 
all men, he shews God’s love to mankind in general, ver. 4. [But first he says 
that it is in itself good; a thing both proper in itself to be done and of 
excellent use to allay jealousies and persecutions. It would conciliate their 
enemies and persecutors when they were seen to behave themselves with meek- 
ness and patience, to live as good citizens, and to pray for all men, not except- 
ing those who treated them with contempt and malice.] . 

1. One reason why all men are to be prayed for is, because there is one God, 
and that God bears a goodwill to all mankind. There is one God, ver. 5, and 
one only; there is no other, there can be no other, for there can be but one 
infinite. This one God “ will have all men to be saved;” that is, he desires not 


the death and destruction of any, ze. xxxiii. 11, but the welfare and-salvation } 


Not that he hath decreed the salvation of all, for then all men would be 
saved: but he hath a goodwill to the salvation of all, and none perish_ but 
it is their own fault, Mat. xxiii. 37. He will have all to be saved “and to come 
unto the knowledge of the truth;” that is, to be saved in the way that he hath 
appointed, and not otherwise. It concerns us to get the knowledge of the 
truth, because that is the way to be saved. “ Christ is the way and the truth, 
and so he is the life.” j 

2. There is one Mediator, and that Mediator gave himself a ransom for all. 
As the mercy of God extends itself to all his works, so the mediation of Christ 
extends itself thus far to all the children of men, that he paid a price sufficient 
for the salvation of all mankind. He brought mankind to stand upon new terms 
with God, soas that they are not now under the law as a covenant of works, but 
as arule of life. But under grace; not under the covenant of innocence, but 
under a new covenant. He “gave himself aransom.” Observe, That the death of 
Christ was a ransom, a counter-price: we deserved to have-died; Christ died 
for us to save us from death and hell. He gave himself a ransom voluntarily, a 
ransom for all; so that all mankind are put in a better condition than that of 
devils, He died to work out a common salvation ; in order hereunto he put him- 
self into the office of Mediator between God and man. A mediator-supposes 
acontroyersy. Sin had made a quarrel between us and God; Jesus Christ is 
a Mediator that undertakes to make peace, to bring God and man together, 
in the nature of an umpire or arbitrator, a daysman that lays his hand upon us 
both, Job ix. 33. He is a ransom that was “to be testified in due time;” that is, 
in the Old Testament times. His sufferings, and the glory that should follow 
were spoken of as things to be revealed in the last times, 1 Pet. i. 10, 11; an 
they are accordingly revealed by the same token that Paul himself was 
“ordained a preacher and an apostle,” to publish to the Gentiles the glad 
tidings of redemption and salvation by Jesus Christ. This doctrine of Christ’s 
mediation Paul was intrusted to preach to every creature, Mar, xvi. 15. He 
was appointed to be a teacher of the Gentiles; besides his general call to the 
apostleship he was commissioned particularly to preach to the Gentiles in faith 
and truth, that is, faithfully and truly. Note, Ist. It is good and acceptable 
in the sight of God our Saviour that we pray for kings and for all men, and also 
that we lead a peaceable and quiet life, &c.; and this is a very good reason 
why we should do the one as well as the other. 2nd. God hath a goodwill to 
the salvation of all; so that it is not so much the want of a will in God to save 
them as it is a want of will in themselves to be saved in God’s way. Here our 
blessed Lord charges the fault; * Ye will not come unto me that ye may have 
life,” Jno. v. 40; “1 would have gathered you, and ye would not,” 3rd. Those that 
are saved must come to the knowledge of the truth, for that is God’s appointed 
way tosave sinners. Without knowledge the heart cannot be good; if we do 
not know the truth we cannot be ruled by it. 4th. It is observable that the 
unity of God is asserted and joined with the unity of the Mediator, and the 
church of Rome might as well maintain a plurality of gods as a plurality of 
mediators, 5th, He that is a Mediator in the New Testament sense gave him- 
selfaransom. Vain, then, is the pretence of the Romanists that there is but 
one Mediator of satisfaction, but many of intercession ; for, according to St. 
Paul, Christ’s giving himself a ransom was a necessary part of the Mediator’s 
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office ; and indeed this lays the foundation for his intercession. 6th, St. Paul 
was ordained a minister to declare this to the Gentiles, that Christ is the one 
Mediator between God and men, who gave himself a ransom for all. This is 
the substance of that which all ministers are to preach to the end of the world; 
and St. Paul magnified his office, as he was the apostle of the Gentiles 
Rom. xi. 13. Lastly, Ministers must preach the truth, what they apprehen 
to be so, and they must believe it themselves; they are, like our apostle, to 
preach in faith and verity; and they must also be faithful and trusty. 

_ Thirdly. A direction how to pray, ver. 8. 1. Now, under the Gospel, prayer 
is not to be confined to any one particular house of prayer, but men must pray 
everywhere. No place is amiss for prayer; no one place more acceptable to 
God than another; Jno. iy. 21, ‘Pray everywhere;” that is, we must pray 
in our closets, and pray in our families, pray at our meals, pray when we are 
in journeys, pray in the solemn assemblies, whether more public or more 
private. 2. Itis the will of God that in prayer we should lift up holy hands; 


“Lifting up holy hands,” or pure hands, pure from the pollution of sin washed 
in the fountain opened for sin and uncleanness; ‘I will wash my hands in 


innoceney; so will I compass thine altar, O Lord,” Ps. xxvi. 6. 3. We must 
pray in charity ; without wrath, or malice, or anger, at any person. 4. We must 
pray in faith, “ without doubting,” Jas. i. 6; or, as some read it, ‘ without dis- 
puting,’ and then it falls under the head of charity. 


9 In like manner also, that women adorn them- 
selves in modest apparel, with shamefacedness and 
sobriety ; not with broided hair, or gold, or pearls, 
or costly array; 10 But Gvhich becometh women 
professing godliness) with good works. 11 Let the 
woman learn in silence with all subjection, 12 But 
I suffer not a woman to teach, nor to usurp authority 
over the man, but to be in silence. 13 For Adam 
was first formed, then Eve. 14 And Adam was 
not deceived, but the woman being deceived was in 
the transgression, 15 Notwithstanding she shall be 
saved in childbearing, if they continue in faith and 


charity and holiness with sobriety. 


Here is, First. A charge that women that profess the Christian religion 
should be modest, and sober, and silent, and submissive, as becomes their place, 

1, They must be very modest in their apparel, not affecting gaudiness, or 
gaiety, or costliness, (you may read the vanity of a person’s mind by the gaiet 
and gaudiness of their habit,) because they have better ornaments with whic 
they should “adorn themselves as becomes women professing godliness, with 
good works.” Note, Good works are the best ornament ; these are, in the sight 
of God, of great price. Those that profess godliness should, in their dress, as 
well as other things, carry it as becomes their profession ; instead of laying out 
their money on fine clothes, they must lay it out in works of piety and charity, 
which are properly called good works. 2. Women must learn, learn the prin- 
ciples of their religion, learn Christ, learn the Scriptures; they must not think 
that their sex excuses them from that learning which is necessary to salvation. 
3. They must be silent, and submissive, and subject, and not “usurp authority ;” 
and the reason given is, because “Adam was first formed, then Eve” out of 
him, to denote her subordination to him, and dependence upon him; and that 
she was made for him ‘to be a helpmeet for him. And as she was last in the 
creation, which is one reason for her subjection, so she was first in the trans- 
gression, and that is another reason. “Adam was not deceived,” that is, not 
first; the serpent did not immediately set upon him, but the woman was first 
in the transgression, 2 Cor. xi. 3; and it was part of the sentence, “ Thy desire 
shall be to thine husband, and he shall rule over thee,” Gen. iii. 16. [It does not, 
I think, appear that Adam was deceived at all; nor is there any ground in the 
language, or reasoning of the apostle in this place, to suppose that he teaches 
that he was, only not first. On the contrary, he says absolutely, “ Adam was not 
deceived.” What he did on that fatal occasion he did knowingly, and because he 
either could not or would not withstand the solicitations of his wife.] But it is 
a word of comfort, ver. 15, that they that continue in sobriety shall be “saved 
in child-bearing,” or, with child-bearing. The Messiah, who was born of a 
woman, should break the serpent’s head, Gen. iii. 15. Or, the sentence which 
they are under for sin shall be no bar to their acceptance with Christ, “if they 
continue in faith, and charity, and holiness, with sobriety.” 

Secondly. Here we observe, 1. The extensiveness of the rules of Christianity. 
They not only reach to men, but women; not only to their persons, but also 
to their dress, which must be modest like their sex; and to their outward 
deportment and behaviour,—it must be in silence, with allsubjection. 2. Women 
are to profess godliness as well as men, for they are baptized, and thereby stand 
engaged to exercise themselves to godliness; and, to their honour be it spoken, 
many of them were eminent professors of Christianity in the days of the 
apostles, as the book of Acts will inform us. 3. Women being more in danger 
of exceeding in their apparel, it was more necessary to caution them in this 
respect. 4. The best ornaments for professors of godliness are good works, 
5. According to St. Paul, women must be learners, and are not allowed to be 
public teachers in the church, for teaching is an office of authority; whereas 
she must not usurp authority over the man, but is to bein silence. But, not- 
withstanding this prohibition, good women may, and ought, to teach their 
children at home the principles of religion. Timothy, from a child, had known 
the holy Scriptures; and who should teach him but his mother and grand- 
mother, 2 7'im. iii. 15. Aquila and his wife Priscilla expounded unto Apollos 
the way of God more perfectly; but then they did it privately, for the took 
him unto them, Acts xviii. 26. 6. Here are two very good reasons given for the 
man’s authority over the woman, and her subjection to the man, ver. 13, 14, 
Adam was first formed, then Eve; she was created for the man, and not the man 
for the woman, 1 Cor, xi. 9; then she was deceived, and brought the man into 
the transgression. 7. Though the difficulties and dangers of child-bearing are 
many and great, as they are part of the punishment inflicted on the sex for 
Eve’s transgression, yet here is much for her support and encouragement, 
“Notwithstanding she shall be saved,” &c. Though in sorrow, yet she sha 
bring forth, and be a living mother of living children; with this proviso, that 
they continue in faith, and charity, and holiness, with eRe and women — 
under the circumstance of child-bearing. should, by faith, lay ho d on this pro- 
mise for their support in the needful time. [Or rather, she shall be saved 
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through or by child-bearing; that is, not saved in the time of child-bearing, but 

saved; it does not refer to deliverance in that crisis, but to salvation, and 
saved by means of child-bearing; that is, by means of the incarnation of the 
promised seed.] 

CHAPTER III. 

In this chapter our apostle treats of church officers. And, I. He gives us the qualifica- 
tions of a person to be admitted to the office of a bishop, ver. 1—7. If. Of the qualifi- 
cations of deacons, ver. S—10; and of their wives, ver. 11; and again of the deacons, 
ver. 12, 13, IIL. Of the reasons of his writing to Timothy, whereupon he speaks of 
the church and the foundation truth professed therein, ver. 14—16. 

< HIS is a true saying, If a 

a.) st man desire the office of a 

, aa) bishop, he desireth a good 

alfa work. 2 <A bishop then 

G3 must be blameless, the hus- 

\f, band of one wife, vigilant, 

'/ sober, of good behaviour, 

{2 given to hospitality, apt to 

teach; 3 Not given to 

NS wine, no striker, not greedy 

of filthy lucre; but patient, not a brawler, not cove- 

tous; 4 One that ruleth well his own house, having 

his children in subjection with all gravity; 5 (For 

if a man know not how to rule his own house, how 

shall he take care of the church of God?) 6 Nota 

novice, lest being lifted up with pride he fall into the 

condemnation of the devil. 7 Moreover he must 

have a good report of them which are without; lest 
he fall into reproach and the snare of the devil. 

The two epistles to Timothy, and that to Titus, contain a Scripture plan of 
church government, or a direction to ministers. Timothy, we suppose, was 
an evangelist that was left at Ephesus to take care of those whom the Holy 
Ghost had made bishops there; thatis, the presbyters, as appears by Acts xx. 28, 
where the care of the church was committed to the presbyters, and they were 
called bishops. It seems they were very loath to part with Paul, especially 
because he told them they should “ see his face no more,” Acts xx. 38; for their 
church was but newly planted. They were afraid of undertaking the care of it, 
and therefore Paul left Timothy with them to set them in order. And here we 
have the character of a gospel minister, whose office it is, as a bishop, to pre- 
side in a particular congregation of Christians, ‘If a man desire the office of 
a bishop, he desires a’good work,” ver. I. 

First. The ministry is a work. However the office of a bishop may be now 
thought a good preferment, then it was thought a good work. Observe, 
1. The office of a Scripture bishop is an office of Divine appointment, and not 
of human invention; the ministry is not a creature of the state, and it is a pity 
that the minister should be at any time the tool of the state. The office of the 
ministry was in the church before the magistrate countenanced Christianity, 
for this office is one of the great gifts Christ hath bestowed on the church, 
Eph. iv. 8—11. 2. This office of a Ghristian bishop is a work which requires 
Biigonck and application. The apostle represents it under the notion and 
character of a work, not of a great honour and advantage; for ministers should 
always look more to their work than to the honour and advantage of their 
office. 3. It is a good work, a work of the greatest importance, and designed 
for the greatest good. The ministry is conversant about no lower concerns 
than the life ane happiness of immortal souls; it is a good work, because 
designed to illustrate the Divine perfections, in bringing many sons into glory; 
the ministry is appointed to open men’s eyes, and to turn them from darkness 
to light, and from the power of Satan unto God, &c., Acts xxvi.18. 4. There 
ought to be an earnest desire of the office in those who would be put into it. 
If a man desires, he should earnestly desire, for the prospect he hath of bring- 
ing greater glory to God, and of doing the greatest good to the souls of men 
by this means, This is the question proposed to those who offer themselves 
to the ministry in the church of England, Do you think you are moved by the 
Holy Ghost to take upon you this office? [For parents or patrons to destine 
a youth to the Christian ministry irrespectively of any desire to, or fitness for, 
it on his part, is a flagrant profanation of the sacred office, and has done incal- 
culable mischief to the church, and been the ruin of souls, by filling the pulpits 
with unconyerted ministers. ]} ‘ , a. 

Secondly. In order to the discharge of this office, the doing of this work, the 
workman must be duly qualified. 1, A minister must be “blameless ;” that is, 
not lie under any scandal; he must give as little occasion for blame as can be, 
because that will be a prejudice to his ministry, and will reflect reproach 
upon his office. 2. He must be “the husband of one wife.” Not having given 
a bill of divorce to one, and then taking another; or, not having many wives at 
once, as at that time was too common both among Jews and Gentiles, especially 
among the Gentiles. 3. He must be “vigilant,” and watchful against Satan, 
that subtle enemy; he must watch over himself and the souls of those that are 
committed to his charge, of whom, having taken the oversight, he must improve 
all opportunities of doing them good, A minister ought to be vigilant, because 
our adversary the devil goes about like a roaring lion, seeking whom he may 
devour, 1 Pet. y.8. 4. He must be “sober ;” that is, temperate, moderate in all 
his actions, and in the use of all creature comforts. Sobriety and watchfulness 
are often, in Scripture, put together, because they mutually befriend one 
another; “Be sober, be vigilant.” 5. He must be “ of good behaviour,’ composed 
and solid, and not light, and vain, and frothy. [The gravity of his manners 
should correspond with the dignity of his office. This word prescribes the 
proper regulation of the conduct; the preceding, the proper government of the 
mind] 6, He must be “given to hospitality ;” open-handed to strangers, and 
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ready to entertain them according to his ability, as one that doth not set his 
heart upon the wealth of the world, and that is a true lover of his brethren. 
7. “Apt to teach.” Therefore this is a preaching bishop that Paul describes,— 
one that is both able and willing to communicate to others the knowledge which 
God hath given him; one that is fit to teach, and ready to take all opportunities 
of giving instruction; that is himself well instructed in the things of the king- 
dom of heaven, and is communicative of what he knows to others. [It is of 
great importance that a minister should possess not only a mind well furnished 
with Divine truth, but also the ability to set it forth in a perspicuous and per- 
suasive manner. Many are willing to communicate what they know, but for 
want of a clear method, or a ready utterance, are unable.] 8. No drunkard; 

not given to wine.” The priests were not to drink wine when they went in 
to minister, Lev. x. 8, 9, “lest they drink and pervert the law.” 9. “No striker;” 
that is, one that is not quarrelsome, nor apt to use violence to any, but doth 
every thing with mildness, love,and gentleness. The servant of the Lord must 
not strive, but be gentle towards all, &c., 2 Tim. ii. 24. 10. One that is “not 
greedy of filthy lucre;” that is, that doth not make his ministry to truckle to 
any secular design or interest; that useth no mean, base, sordid ways of getting 
money; that is dead to the wealth of this world, and lives above it, and makes 
it appear he is so. 11. He must “be patient,” and “not a brawler ;” of a mild 
disposition. Christ, the great Shepherd and Bishop of souls, is so. Not apt to 
be angry or quarrelsome; as not a striker with his hands, so not a brawler with 
us tongue; for how shall men teach others to govern their tongues who do 
not make conscience of keeping them under good government themselves ? 
12. “Not covetous.” Covetousness is bad in any, but it is worst in a minister, 
whose calling leads him to converse so much with another world. 13. He must 
be one that keeps his family in good order, “that rules well his own house,” 
that he may set a good example to other masters of families to do so too; and 
that he may thereby give a proof of his ability to take care of the church of 
God: ‘For if aman know not how to rule his own house, how shall he take 
care of the church of God.” Observe, The families of ministers ought to be 
examples of good to all other families. Ministers must have their children in 
subjection; then it is the duty of ministers’ children to submit to the instrue- 
tions that are given them. ‘“ With all gravity.” Observe, That the best way to 
keep inferiors in subjection is to be grave with them, Not having his children 
in subjection with all austerity, but with all gravity. 14. He must “not be a 
novice;” that is, not one newly brought to the Christian religion; or, not one 
that is but meanly instructed in it, that knows no more of religion than the 
surface of it, for such a one is apt to be “lifted up with pride;” the more igno- 
rant men are the-more proud they are. “ Lest, being lifted up with pride, he 
fall into the condemnation of the devil.” The devils fell through pride, which 
is a good reason why we should take heed of pride, because it is a sin that 
turned angels into devils. 15, He must be of good reputation among his neigh- 
bours, and under no reproach from former conversation; for the devil will 
make use of that to ensnare others, and work in them an aversion to the 
doctrine of Christ, preached by those that have not had a good report. 

Thirdly. Now upon the whole, haying briefly gone through the qualifications 
of a gospel bishop, we may, 1. With great reason ery out as St. Paul doth, 
* Who is sufficient for these things?” 2 Cor. ii. 16. Hic labor hoe opus,— this 
is a work indeed.’ What piety, what prudence, what zeal, what courage, what 
faithfulness, what watchfulness over ourselves, our lusts, appetites, and pas- 
sions, and over those under our charge,—I say, what holy watchfulness,—is 
necessary in this work! 2. Have not the best qualified, and the most faithful 
and conscientious, ministers just reason to complain against themselves, that so 
much is requisite by way of qualification, and so much work is necessary to be 
And, alas! how far short do the best come of what they should be, and 
what they should do! 3. Yet let those bless God and be thankful whom the 
Lord, hath enabled, and counted faithful, putting them into the ministry, If 
God is pleased to make any, in some degree, able and faithful, let him have the 
praise and glory ofit. 4. For the encouragement of all faithful ministers we 
have Christ’s gracious word of promise, “Lo, lam with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world,” Mat. xxviii. 20. And if he be with us, he will fit us for 
our work in some measure, and carry us through the difficulties of it with com- 
fort, and graciously pardon our imperfections, and reward our faithfulness 
with a crown of glory that fadeth not away, 1 Pet. v.4. [5. Since the office of 
the Christian bishop or pastor demands such qualifications, let the churches be 
careful whom they call to it, or encourage as candidates for it; and let much 
prayer be offered that God would supply them with a constant succession of 
holy men whom he has himself ealled and anointed.] 


done? 


8 Likewise must the deacons be graye, not double- 
tongued, not given to much wine, not greedy of 
filthy lucre; 9 Holding the mystery of the faith 
in a pure conscience. 10 And let these also first 
be proved; then let them use the office of a deacon, 
being found blameless. 11 Even so must their wives 
be grave, not slanderers, sober, faithful in all things. 
12 Let the deacons be the husbands of one wite, 
ruling their children and their own houses well. 13 
For they that have used the office of a deacon well 


purchase to themselves a good degree, and great 


boldness in the faith which is in Christ Jesus. 


We have here the character of deacons, These had the care of the temporal 
concerns of the church; that is, the maintenance of the ministers, and provision 
for the poor. ‘They served tables, while the ministers or bishops gave them- 
selyes only to the ministry of the word and prayer, Acts vi. 2,4. Of the insti- 
tution of this office, with that which gave occasion to it, you have an account 
in Acts vi. 1—6. Now it was requisite the deacons should have a good cha- 
racter, because they were assistants to the ministers, appeared and acted 

ubliely, and had a great trust reposed in them. ‘They must be grave; gravity 
becamiee all Christians, but especially those that are in office in the church. 
“Not double-tongued;” that will say one thing to one, and another thing to 
another. according as their interest leads them; a double tongue comes from a 
double heart,—flatterers, slanderers, are double-tongued. “ Not given to much 
wine;” for that is a great disparagement to any man, especially to a Christian 
and one in office, disfits men for business, opens the door to many tempta- 


tions. “Not greedy of filthy lucre.” This would especially be bad in the 
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deacons that were intrusted with the church’s money, and if they were cove- 
tous and greedy of filthy lucre, would be tempted to embezzle it, and convert 
that to their own use which was intended for the public service. “ Holding 
the mystery of the faith in a pure conscience,” ver. 9. Note, The mystery of 
faith is best held in a pure conscience. The practical love of truth is the most 
powerful preservative from error and delusion. If we keep a pure conscience, 
that is, take heed of every thing that debauches conscience and draws us away 
from God, that will preserve in our souls “the mystery of the faith.” [By “the 
mystery of the faith” is meant not any particular doctrine of the Gospel, which 
may be more mysterious than the rest, but the Gospel at large, which is-called 
in ver. 16 “the mystery of godliness.” Deacons should be men holding fast the 
true faith in an enlightened and upright conscience.] “ Let these also first be 
proved,” ver. 10. It is not fit the public trusts should be lodged in the hands 
of any till they are first proved, and found fit for the business they are to be 
intrusted with; the soundness of their judgments, their zeal for Christ, and 
the blamelessness of their conversation, must be proved. 

Their wives likewise must have a good character, ver. 115 they must be of a 
grave behaviour, “not slanderers,” tale-bearers, carrying stories to make mis- 
chief and sow discord; they must be “sober and faithful in all things;” not 
given to any excess, but trusty in all that is committed to them. All that are 
related to ministers must double their care to walk as becomes the Gospel of 
Christ, lest if they in any thing walk disorderly the ministry be blamed. Ashe 
said before of the bishops or ministers, so here of the deacons, they must be 
“the husband of one wife,” such as had not put away their wives upon dislike, 
and married others; they must “rule their children and their own houses 
well;” families of ministers should be examples to other families. And the 
reason why the deacons must be thus qualified is, ver. 13, because, though the 
office of a deacon be an inferior degree, yet it is a step towards the higher 
degree; and they that had served tables well, the church might see cause 
afterwards to discharge them from that service, and prefer them to serve in 
preaching the word, and in prayer. Or it may be meant of the good reputation 
that aman would gain by his fidelity in this office; they will purchase to them- 
selves “ great boldness in the faith which is in Christ Jesus.” 

Observe, 1. In the primitive church there were but two orders of ministers or 
officers, bishops and deacons, Phil.i.1. After ages have invented the rest. The 
office of the bishop, presbyter, pastor, or minister, was confined to prayer and to 
the ministry of the word; and the office of the deacon was confined to, or at least 
principally conversant about, serving tables, Clemens Romanus, in his epistle 
to the Christians, cap. 42, 44, speaks very fully and plainly to this purpose, that 
the apostles foreknowing, by our Lord Jesus Christ, there would arise in the 
Christian church a controversy about the name episcopacy, appointed the fore- 
mentioned orders, bishops and deacons.. 2. The Scripture deacon’s main em- 

loyment was to serve tables, and not to preach or baptize. It is true, indeed, 

hilip did preach and baptize many in-Samaria, Acts yili.; but you read he was 
an evangelist, Acts xxi. 8, and he might preach and baptize, and perform any 
other part of the ministerial office under that character. But still the design 
of the deacon’s office was to mind the temporal concerns of the church, such as 
the salaries of the ministers and providing for the poor, 3. Several qualifica- 
tions were very necessary, even for these inferior officers; “ The deacons must 
be grave,” &c. 4. Some trial should be made of persons’ qualifications before 
they are admitted into office in the church, or have any trust committed to 
them; let these also first be proved. 5. Integrity and uprightness in an inferior 
office is the way to be preferred to a higher station in the church; they “ pur- 
chase to themselves a good degree.” 6. This will also give a man great bold- 
ness in the faith, whereas a want of integrity and uprightness will make a man 
timorous and ready to tremble at -his own shadow. “The wicked flee when 
no man pursueth, but the righteous are bold as adion,” Pr. xxviii. 1. 


14 These things write I unto thee, hoping to 
come unto thee shortly: 15 But if I tarry long, 
that thou mayest know how thou oughtest to be- 
have thyself in the house of God, which is the church 
of the living God, the pillar and ground of the truth, 
16 And without controversy great is the mystery of 
godliness: God was manifest in .the flesh, justified in 
the Spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, 


believed on in the world, received up into glory. 


He concludes the chapter with a particular direction to Timothy. 

First. He hoped shortly to come to him to give him farther directions and 
assistance in his work, and to see that Christianity was well planted, and took 
root well, at Ephesus; he therefore wrote the more briefly to him. But 

Secondly. He wrote lest he should tarry long, that he might know how to 
behave himself in the house of God; that is, how to carry himself as became an 
evangelist and a substitute of the apostles. Observe, Those that are employed 
in the house of God must see to it that they behave themselves well, lest they 
bring reproach upon the house of God, and that worthy name by which they 
are called. Ministers ought to behave themselves well, and to look not only to 
their praying and preaching, but to their behaviour. ‘Their office binds them 
to their good behaviour, for any behaviour will net doin this case. Timothy 
must know how to behave himself, not only in that particular church where he 
was now appointed to reside for some time; but, being an evangelist and substi- 
tute of the apostles, he must learn how to behave himself in other churches, where 
he should in like manner be appointed to reside for some time; and therefore 
it is not the church of Ephesus, but the catholic church, which is here called 
“the house of God, which is the church of the living God.” Observe here, 

_l. God is the living God. He is the fountain of life, he is life in himself, and he 
gives life, breath, and all things to his creatures; in him we live, and moye, and 
have our being, Acts xvii. 25, 28. 

2. The church is the house of God; he dwells there. The Lord hath chosen 
Zion to dwell there; This is my rest, here will I dwell, for I have chosen it; 
there may we see God’s power and glory, Ps. Ixiii. 2. it is the great support 
of the church that it is the church of the living God, the true God in opposi- 
tion to false gods, dumb and dead idols; “The pillar and ground of truth;” 
that is, either, ‘ 

ist. The church itself, that is the pillar and ground of truth. Not that the 
authority of the Scriptures depends upon that of the chureh, as the papists 
pretend, for truth is the pillar and ground of the church; but the chien holds 
forth the Scripture and the doctrine of Christ, as the pillar to which a procla- 
mation is affixed holds forth the proclamation, “ Even to the principalities and 
powers in heavenly places is made known by the church the manifold wisdom 
of God,” Eph, iii. 10, : 
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2nd. Others understand it of Timothy. He, not he himself only, but he as an 
| evangelist, he and other faithful ministers, are the pillars and ground of truth; 
that is, it is their business to maintain, hold up, and publish the truths of Christ 
in the church. It is said of the apostles that. “they seemed to be pillars,” 
| Gal. ii. 9. First. Let us be diligent and impartial in our own inquiries after 
‘truth; let us buy the truth at any rate, and not think much of any pains to dis- 
cover it. Secondly. Let us.be careful to keep and preserve it; “‘ Buy the truth 
and sell it not,” Pr. xxiii. 23; do not part with it on any consideration. Thirdly. 
Let us take-care to publish it, and to transmit it safe and uncorrupted unto 
posterity. Fourthly. When the church ceases to be the pillar and ground of 
truth we may and ought to forsake her; for our rezana to truth should be 
| greater than our regard to the chureh. We are no longer obliged to continue 
in the church than she continues to be the pillar and ground of truth. 

3. What is the truth which the churehes and ministers are the pillars and 
grounds of? He tells us, ver, 16, that ‘‘ Without controversy great is the 
mystery of godliness.” ‘he learned Camero joins this with what goes before, 
and then it runs thus, ‘The pillar and ground of the truth, and without con- 
troversy great is the mystery of godliness.’ He supposes this mystery to be the 
pillar, &c. Observe, 

Ist. hat Christianity is a mystery, amystery that could not have been found 
out by reason or the light of nature, and cannot be comprehended by reason, 
because it is above reason, though not contrary thereunto. It is a mystery, not 
of philosophy or speculation, but, 2nd. It is a mystery of :godliness, designed 
to promote godliness; and herein it exceeds all the mysteries-of the Gentiles. 
3rd. It isa revealed mystery, not shut up and sealed; and it does not cease to 
be a mystery because now in part.revealed. Now, what is the: mystery of god- 
liness? It is Christ; and here are six things concerning Ohrist which make 
up the mystery of godliness. First, That he is God manifest in the flesh. 
“God was manifest in the flesh.” This proves that he is God, the eternal Word 
that was made flesh, and-was manifest in the flesh. When God 


od was to be 
manifested to man he was pleased to manifest himself in the incarnation of his 
own Son; “The Word was made flesh,” Jno. i. 14. Secondly. He is “justified 
in the Spirit;” that is, whereas he was reproached as a sinner, and put to 
death as a malefactor, he was raised again by the Spirit, and so was justified 
from all calumnies with which he was loaded. “‘ He was made sin for us, and 
was delivered for our effences;” but being raised again, he was justified in the 
Spirit; that is, it was made to appear that his sacrifice was accepted, and so 
“ He rose-again for our justification,” as -he was “delivered for our offences,” 
Rom. iv. 25. He was put to death in the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit, 
1 Pet. iii. 18. [The attestation of Christ by the Spirit must not be restricted 
to his resurrection. It was given also at his baptism. and in our Lord’s 
miracles, and still farther in his miraculous descent and extraordinary agency 
on the day of Pentecost.] Zhirdly. He was “seen of angels.” They wor- 
shipped him, Heb.i.6; they attended his incarnation, his temptation, his agony. 
his death. his resurrection, his ascension. This is much to his honour, and 
shews what a mighty interest he hath in the upper world, that angels minis- 
tered to him, for te isthe Lord of angels. Fourthly. He is * preached unto the 
Gentiles.” This is a great part of the mystery of godliness, that Christ was 
offered te the Gentiles a.Redeemer and Saviour; that whereas, before, salya- 
tion was of the Jews, the partition wall was now taken down, and the Gentiles 
were taken im; “I have set them to be a light of the Gentiles,” Acts xiii. 47. 
Fifthly. That he was “believed on in the world,” so that he was not preached 
in vain. Many of the Gentiles welcomed the Gospel which the Jews rejected. 
Who would have thought that the world that lay in wickedness would have 
believed in the Son of God? would take him to be their Saviour who was him- 
self crucified at Jerusalem? But, notwithstanding all the prejudices they 
laboured under, he was believed on, &c. Sixthly. He was “received into 
glory,” in his ascension. This indeed was before he was believed on in the 
world; but it is put last, because it was the crown of his exaltation, and 
because it is not only his ascension that is meant, but his sitting at the right 
hand of God, where “‘he ever lives, making intercession,” and hath all power 
both in heaven and earth; and because in the apostacy, of which he treats in 
the following chapter, his remaining in heaven would be denied by those who 
pretend to bring him down on their altars in the consecrated wafers. Observe, 
lst. He who was manifest in flesh was God, really and truly God, God_by 
nature, and not only so by office, for this makes it to be amystery. 2nd. God 
was manifest in flesh, real flesh; forasmuch as children are partakers of flesh 
and blood, he also himself likewise took part of the same, Heb. ii. 14. And 
what is more amazing, he was manifest in the flesh, after all flesh had corrupted 
his way, though he himself was holy from the womb. 3rd. Godliness is a 
mystery in all its parts and branches, from the beginning to the end, from 
Christ’s incarnation to his ascension. 4th. It being a great mystery, we should 
rather humbly adore it, and piously believe it, than curiously pry into it, or be 
too positive in our explications of it, and determinations about it, farther than 
the holy Scriptures have revealed it tous. [5th. It betrays either great igno- 
rance or great prejudice to reject Christianity because it contains mysteries. 
If they abound in nature and providence, much more may they be expected in 
revelation. ‘A religion without mysteries is a temple without its.god’ 6th. It 
is both unphilosophical and impious, under pretence of simplifying the word 
of God, to endeavour to explain away every thing in it that is mysterious, 
Instead of a system of revealed doctrine worthy of the blessed of God, it would 
thus become ascheme of mere human rationality and moral yirtue.] 
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abstain from meats, which God hath created to be 
received with thanksgiving of them which believe 
and know the truth. 4 For every creature of God 
ts good, and nothing to be refused, if it be received 
with thanksgiving: 5 For it is sanctified by the 
word of God and prayer. 


We have here a prophecy of the apostacy of the latter times, which he 
had spoken of as a thing expected and taken for granted among Christians 
2 Thes. ii. In the close of the foregoing chapter we had the mystery of godli- 
ness summed up, and therefore very fitly in the beginning of this chapter we have 
the mystery of iniquity summed up. “ The Spirit speaketh expressly, that in the 
latter times some sisall depart from the faith.” Whether he means the Spirit 
in the Old ‘Testament, or the Spirit in the prophets of the New Testament, or 
both, the prophecies concerning Antichrist, as well as the prophecies concern- 
ing Christ, come from the Spirit. The Spirit in both spake expressly of a 
general apostacy from the faith of Christ, and the pure worship of God. This 
should come in“ the latter times,” that is, during the Christian dispensation 
for those are called the latter days; in the following ages of the church, for the 
mystery of iniquity now began to work. “Some shall depart from the faith,” 
or there shall be an apostacy from the faith; “some,” not all; for in the worst 
of times “ God will have a remnant, according to the election of grace.” They 
“shall depart from the faith,” the faith delivered to the saints, Jude 3; and it 
was delivered at once, that is, the sound doctrine of the Gospel. “ Giving heed 
to seducing spirits;” that is, men that pretended to the Spirit, but were not 
really guided by the Spirit. “ Beloved, believe not every spirit,” 1 Jno. iy. 1; that 
is, every oue that pretends to the Spirit. Now observe, 

First. One of the greatest instances of that apostacy, namely, giving heed 
to doctrines of demons, or concerning demons; that is, those doctrines which 
teach the worship of saints and angels as a middle sort of deities, between the 
immortal God and mortal men, such as the heathen called demons, and wor- 
shipped under that notion. Now this plainly agrees to the church of Rome, 
and it was one of the first steps towards that great apostacy, the enshrining of 
the relics of martyrs, paying Divine hononrs to them, erecting ‘altars, burning 
incense, consecrating images and temples, and making prayers and praises to 
the honour of saints departed. This demon worship is paganism revived, the 
image of the first beast. 

Secondly. The instruments of promoting and propagating this apostacy and 
delusion. It will be done by hypocrisy of those that speaks lies ; ver. 2, “Speak- 
ing lies in hypocrisy ;” that is, the agents and emissaries of-Satan that promote 
these delusions by lies and forgeries, and pretended miracles. It is done by 
their hypocrisy, professing honour to Christ, and yet at the same time fighting 
against all his anointed offices, ahd corrupting or profaning all his ordinances. 
The hypocrisy likewise of those that have “their consciences seared with a 
hot iron;” that is, that are perfectly lost to the very first principles of virtue 
and moral honesty. If men had not their consciences seared as with a hot iron, 
they could never maintain a power to dispense with oaths for the good of the 
Catholic cause, could never maintain that no faith is to be kept with heretics, 
could never divest themselves of. all remains of humanity and compassion, and 
clothe themselves with the most barbarous cruelty, under pretence of promot- 
ing the interest of the church. Another part of their character is, that they 
“forbid to marry,” forbid their clergy to marry, and speak very reproaclifully 
of marriage, though an ordinance of God; and that they command “to abstain 
from meats,” and place religion in that at certain times and seasons, only to 
exercise a tyranny over the consciences of men. 

ow, l. The apostacy of the latter times should not surprise us, because it 
was expressly foretold by the Spirit. 2. The Spirit is God, otherwise he could 
not certainly foresee such distant events, which as to us are uncertain and 
contingent, depending on the tempers, humours, and lusts of men. 3. The 
difference between the predictions of the Spirit and the oracles of the heathen. 
The Spirit speaketh expressly, but the oracles of the heathen were always 
doubtful and uncertain. 4. it is comfortable to think that in such general 
apostacies all are not carried away, but only some. 5. It is common for 
seducers and deceivers to pretend to the Spirit, which is a strong presumption 
that all are conyinced that this is the most likely to work in us an appro- 
bation of what pretends to come from the Spirit. 6. Men must be hardened, 
and their consciences seared, before they can depart from the faith, and draw 
in others to side with them. 7. It is a sign men have departed from the faith, 
when they will command what God hath forbidden, such as-saint and angel, or 
demon, worship, and forbid what God hath allowed or commanded, such as 
marriage and meats. : a ‘ 

Thirdly. Upon occasion of the mentioning of their hypocritical fastings, 
the apostle lays down the doctrine of Christian liberty, which we enjoy 
under the Gospel, of using God’s good creatures; that whereas under the 
law there was a distinction of meats between clean and unclean, such sort 
of flesh they might eat, and such they might not eat, all that is now taken 
away; and we are to “call nothing common or unclean,” Acts x. 15. 1. We are 
to look upon our food as that“ which God hath created ;” we have it from him, 
and therefore must use it for him. 2. God in making those things had a 
special regard to “them which believe and know the truth;” that is, good 
Christians, which have a covenant right to the creatures, whereas others 
have only a common right. 3. What God hath created is to be “received 
with thanksgiving.” We must not refuse the ee of God’s bounty, nor be 
scrupulous in making differences where God hath made none; but take it 
and be thankful, acknowledging the power of God the maker of ports and 
the bounty of God the giver of them. 4. “ Every creature of God is good, and 
nothing to be refused,” ver. 4. This plainly sets us at liberty from all the 
distinctions of meats appointed by the ceremonial law, as particularly that 
of swine’s flesh, which the Jews were forbidden to eat, but is allowed to 
us Christians by this rule, “Every creature of God is good,” &c. Observe, 
that God's good creatures are good, and doubly sweet to us when they 
are received with thanksgiving. 5. “ For it is sanctified by the word of God 
and prayer,” ver. 5. It is a desirable thing to havea sanctified use of our crea- 
ture comforts. Now they are sanctified tous, Ist. By the word of God; not 
only his permission, allowing us the liberty of the use of these things, but his 
promise to feed us with food convenient for us. This gives usa sancvified use of 
creature comforts. 2nd. By prayer, which blesses our meat to us. The word 
of God and prayer must be brought to our common actions and affairs, and 
then we do all in faith. Observe, First. Every creature is God’s, for he made 
them; “ Every beast in the forest is mine,” says Go i 
thousand hills. I know all the fowls of the mountains, and the wild beasts of 
the field are mine,” Ps. 1. 10, 11. Secondly. Every creature of God is good. 
When the blessed God took a survey of all his works God saw all that was 
made, “and behold it was very good,” Gen. i. 31. 
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makes every creature nourishing to us; Man lives not by bread alone, “ but by 


every word that proceeds out of the mouth of God,” Mat. iv. 4; and therefore 


nothing ought to be refused. Fourthly. We ought therefore to ask his blessing 
by prayer, and so to sanctify the creatures we receive by prayer. [It is an 
ungrateful and ungodly practice, in which those allow i enelran who sit down 
from day to day at a table covered with the gifts of God’s bounty, and neither 
give him thanks for his mercies nor ask his blessing on their use.] 


6 If thou put the brethren in remembrance of 
these things, thou shalt be a good minister of Jesus 
Christ, nourished up in the words of faith and of 
good doctrine, whereunto thou hast attained. 7 
But refuse profane and old wives’ fables, and exercise 
thyself rather unto godliness. 8 For bodily exercise 
profiteth little:.but godliness is profitable unto all 
things, having promise of the life that now is, and of 
that which is to come. 9 ‘This zs a faithful saying 
and worthy of all acceptation. 10 For therefore we 
both labour and suffer reproach, because we trust in 
the living God, who is the Saviour of all men, spe- 
cially of those that believe. 11 These things com- 
mand and teach. 12 Let no man despise thy youth; 
but be thou an example of the believers, in word, in 
conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity. 
13 Till I come, give attendance to-reading, to ex- 
hortation, to doctrine. 14 Neglect not the gift that 
is in thee, which was given thee by prophecy, with 
the laying on of the hands.of the presbytery. 15 


ORDINATION, 


Meditate upon these things; give thyself wholly to 
them; that thy profiting may appear to all. 16 
Take heed unto thyself, and unto the doctrine ; 


continue in them: for in doing this thou shalt both 


save thyself, and them that hear thee. 


“Tf thou put the brethren in remembrance,” &c. He would have Timothy to 
instil such notions as these into the minds of Christians, which might prevent 
their being seduced by the Judaizing teachers. Observe, Those are good 
ministers of Jesus Christ that are diligent in their work, not that study to 
advance new notions, but that “ put the brethren in remembrance of those things 
that they have received and heard. Wherefore I will not be negligent to put 
you always in remembrance of these things, though you know them,” 2 Pet. i. 12; 
and elsewhere, “I stir up your pure minds by way of remembrance,” 2 Pet. iii. 1; 
and says the apostle Jude, “I will therefore put you in remembrance,” Jude 5. 
You see the apostles and apostolical men reckoned it a main part of their work 
to put their hearers in remembrance, for we are apt to forget, and slow to learn 
and remember, the things of God. *‘ Nourished up in the words of faith and 
good doctrine, whereunto thou hast attained.” Observe, 1, That even minis- 
ters themselves have need to be growing and increasing in the knowledge of 
Christ and his doctrine; they must be nourished up in the words of faith, 2 


, 
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Observe, The best way for ministers to grow in knowledge and faith is to put 
the brethren in remembrance; while we teach others we teach ourselves, 3. 
They whom ministers teach are brethren, and are to be treated like brethren ; 
for ministers are not lords of God’s heritage. 2 

First, Godliness is here pressed upon him and others ; “ Refuse profane and 
old wives’ sayings,” ver. 7, 8. The Jewish traditions which some people fill 
their heads with have nothing to do with them; “ But exercise thyself rather 
unto godliness ;” that is, mind practical religion. .Those that would be godly 
must exercise themselves unto godliness; it requires a constant exercise. | The 
reason is taken from the gain of godliness; ‘“ Bodily exercise profiteth little,’ 
or for a little time. Abstinence from meats, and marriage, and the like, though 
they pass for acts of mortification and self-denial, yet they profit little, they 
turn to little account. What will it avail us to mortify the body, if we do not 
mortify sin? Observe that there isa great deal to be got by godliness; it will be of 
use to us in the conduct of our whole conversation ; “For it hath the promise of 
the life that now is, and of that which is to come.” Observe, that the gain of 
godliness lies much in the promise ; and the promises made to godly people 
relate to the life that now is, but especially they relate to the life which is to 
come. Under the Old Testament, the promises were mostly of temporal 
blessings; but under the New Testament, of spiritual and eternal blessings. 
{Though there is no promise in the New Testament by which the good things 
of this life, such as health and prosperity, are secured to the godly, yet is it 
obvious to all, that the natural tendency of a virtuous and godly course of con- 
duct is to promote our temporal welfare, and to preserve us from all those 
calamities, diseases, and afflictions which are the immediate effects of vice. 
Besides which the very trials of the godly are blessings in disguise.] If godly 
people have but little of the good things of the life that now is, yet it shall be 
made up to them in the good things of the life that is to come. Observe far- 
ther, there were profane and old wives’ fables in the days of the apostles ; and 
Timothy, though an excellent man, was not above sucha word of advice, refuse 
profane,” &e. gain, it is not enough that we refuse profane and old wives 
fables, but we must exercise ourselves to godliness; we must not only cease to 
do evil, but we must learn to do well, Jsa. i. 16,17; and we must make a prac- 
tice of exercising ourselves to godliness. And, lastly, those that are truly godly 
shall not be losers at last, whatever becomes of those who content themselves 
with bodily exercise, for godliness “hath the promise,” &e. , 

Secondly. The encouragement which we have to proceed in the ways of 
godliness, and to exercise ourselves to it, notwithstanding the difficulties and 
discouragement that we meet with init. He had said, ver. 8, that “it is pro- 
fitable for all things, having the promise of the life which now is.” But the 
question is, whether the profit will balance the loss? for if it will not it is not 
profit. Yes, we are sure it will. Here is another of Paul’s “ faithful sayings 
worthy of all acceptation,” that all our labours and losses in the service of God 
and work of religion will be abundantly recompensed. So that, though we lose 
for Christ, we shall not lose by him; “ Therefore we labour and suffer reproach, 
because we trust in the living God,” ver. 10. Observe, 1. That godly people 
must labour and expect reproach; they must do well, and yet expect at the 
same time to suffer ill. Toil and trouble are to be expected by us, not only as 
men, but as saints in this world. 2. Those that labour and suffer reproach in 
the service of God, and the work of religion, may depend upon the living God 
that they shall not lose byit. Let this encourage them, “ We trust in the living 
God.” The consideration of this, that that God who hath undertaken to be our 
paymaster is the living God, who doth himself live for ever, and is the fountain 
of life to all that serve him, should encourage us in all our services, and in all 
our sufferings for him, especially considering that he is “the Saviour of all 
men;” that is, Ist. By his providence he protects the persons, and prolongs 
the lives, of the children of men. 2nd, He hath a general goodwill to the 
eternal salvation of all men thus far, that he is not willing that any should 
yee but all should come to repentance; he desires not the death of sinners. 

Je is thus far the Saviour of all men, that none are left in the same desperate 
condition that fallen angels are in. ow, if he be thus the Saviour of all men, 
we may from hence infer that much more he will be the rewarder of those that 
seek and serve him; if he have such a goodwill for all his creatures, much more 
will he provide well for those that are new creatures, that are born again. He 
is the Saviour of all men, but “especially of those that believe;” and the salva- 
tion he hath in store for those that believe is sufficient to recompense them for 
all their services and sufferings. [3rd. He has provided a sacrifice sufficient 
to atone for the sins of all men. “If any man sin, we have an Advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous; and he is the propitiation for our sins, and 
not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole world,” 1 Jno. ii. 1,2. The 
blood that atones for one is so precious that it needs no more and no other to 
atone forall. But its saving benefit is appropriated by faith; “Specially of those 
that believe.” “THe that believeth not is condemned already, because he hath 
not believed on the name of the only begotten Son of God,” Jno. iii. 18.] 

Here wesee, First. The life of a Christian isa life of labour and suffering, 
we labour and suffer. Secondly. The best we can expect to suffer in the 
present life is reproach for our well-doing, for our work of faith, and labour 
of love. Thirdly. True Christians trust in the living God, for cursed is the 
man that trusteth in man, or in any but the living God, and they that trust in 
him shall never be ashamed; trust in him at all times. Fourthly. God is the 
general Saviour of all men, as he hath put them into a salvable state; but he is 
in a peculiar manner the Saviour of true believers. ‘here is then a general and 
a special redemption. 

Thirdly. He concludes the chapter with an exhortation to Timothy, 

1, To “command and teach these things” that he had now been teaching 
him. Command them to exercise themselves unto godliness; teach them the 
prot of and that if they serve God they serve one who will be sure to bear 

em out. 

2. He charges him to carry himself with that gravity and prudence as might. 
gain him respect notwithstanding his youth, “ Let no man despise thy youth,” 
that is, give no man an occasion to despise thy youth. Men’s youth will not be 
despised if they do not by youthful vanities and follies make themselves despi- 
ales aad that men may do who are old, and may thank themselves if they be 

espised. 

3. He charges him to confirm his doctrine by a good example; “ Be thon an 
example of the believers,” &c. Observe, Those that teach by their doctrine 
must teach by their life, else they pull down with one hand what they build 
up with the other; they must be examples both “in word and conversation.” 
Their discourse must be edifying, and that will be a good example; their 
conversation must be strict, and_ that will be a good example. They must be 
examples in charity, or love to God and all good men; examples in spirit, that 
is, in spiritual-mindedness, in spiritual worship ; in faith, that is, in the profes- 
sion of Christian faith ; and in purity, or chastity. 

4. He charges him to study hard; “ Till L come give attendance to reading, 
to exhortation, to doctrine, to meditation upon these things,” ver. 13. Though 
Timothy had extraordinary gifts, yet he must use ordinary’means. Or, it may 
be meant of the public reading of the Scriptures; he must read and exhort, 
that is, read and expound, read and press what he read upon them. He must 
expound it both by way of aba oar, by way of doctrine; that is, he 
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must teach them both what to do and what to believe. Observe, Ist. Ministers 
must teach and command the things that they are taught, and commanded 
themselves to do; they must teach people to observe all things whatsover 
Christ hath commanded, Mat. xxviii. 20. 2nd. The best way for ministers 
to prevent being despised is to teach and practise the things that are given 
them in charge. No wonder if ministers are despised who do not teach these 
things, or, instead of being examples of good to believers, act directly contrary 
to the doctrines they preach; for ministers are to be examples of their flock, 
3rd. Those ministers who are the best accomplished for their work must yet 
mind their studies, that they may be improving in knowledge; and they must 
mind also their work: they are to give attendance to reading, to exhortation 
to doctrine. ‘Neglect not the gift that is in thee,” ver. 14. The gifts of God 
will wither if they be neglected; it may be understood either of the office to 
which he was advanced or of his qualifications for that office: if of the former, 
it was ordination in an ordinary way; if of the latter, it was extraordinary. It 
seems to be the former, for it was by “laying on of hands,” &c. Here see the 
Seripture way of ordination: it was by laying on of hands, and laying on the 
hands of the presbytery. Observe, Timothy was ordained by men in office. It 
was an extraordinary gift that we read elsewhere was conferred on him, by the 
laying on of Paul’s hands, but he was inyested in the office of the ministry by 
the laying on of the hands of the presbytery. First. We may note the office 
of the ministry. It is the gift of Christ; when he ascended up on high he 
received gifts for men, and he gave some apostles, &c., and some pastors and 
teachers, ae iv. 8,113; and this was a very kind gift to his church. Secondly. 
Ministers ought not to neglect whatever gift is bestowed upon them. Whether 
by gift we are here to understand the office of the ministry, or qualifications 
for that office, neither the one nor the other must be neglected. Thirdly. 
Though there was prophecy in the case of Timothy, (the gift was given by pro- 
phecy,) yet it was accompanied with the laying on of the hands of the presby- 
tery; that is, a number of presbyters. ‘The office was conveyed to him this way 3 
and L should think here is a sufficient warrant for ordination by presbyters, 
since it doth not appear St. Paul was concerned in Timothy’s ordination. It is 
true, extraordinary gifts were conferred on him by the laying on of the apostle’s 
hands, 2 Jim. i. 6; but if he was concerned in his ordination, the presbytery 
was not excluded, for that is particularly mentioned, from whence it seems 
pretty evident that the presbytery have the inherent power of ordination, 

Having this work committed to him, he must give himself wholly to it; Be 
wholly in those things, “that thy profiting may appear.” He was a wise, 
knowing man, and yet he must still be profiting, and make it appear that he 
improved in knowledge, 1st. Ministers are to be much in meditation: They 
are to consider beforehand how and what they must speak; they are to medi- 
tate on the great trust committed to them, of the worth and value of immortal 
souls, and of the account they must give at the last. 2nd. Ministers must be 
wholly in these things. They must mind these things as their principal work 
and business; “ Give thyself wholly to them.” 3rd. By this means their pro- 
fiting will appear in all things, as well as to all persons. ‘This is the way for 
them to profit in knowledge and grace, and also to profit others. 

5. He presses it upon him to be very cautious. “ Take heed to thyself and 
to the doctrine;” consider what thou preachest. ‘“ Continue in them,” that is, 
in the truths that thou hast received; and this will be the way to “save thyself 
and those that hear thee.” Observe, Ist. Ministers are engaged in saving 
work, which makes it a good work. 2nd. The care of ministers should be, in 
the first place, to save themselves; Save thyself in the first place, so shalt thou 
be instrumental to save them that hear thee. 3rd. Ministers, in preaching 
should aim at the salvation of those that hear them, next to the salvation of 
their own souls. 4th, The best way to answer both these ends is to take heed 


to ourselves, &c, 
CHAPTER VY. 


Here the apostle directs Timothy, I. How to reproye, ver. 1, 2. II. Of widows, both 
elder and younger, ver. 3—16. III. Of elders, ver. 17—19. IV. Of public reproof, 
ver. 20. V. A solemn charge of ordination, ver, 21, 22. VI. Of his health, ver. 23; 
and of men’s sins being very different in their effects, ver. 24, 25. 


EBUKE not an elder, but 


intreat him asa father; and 


3 the younger men as bre- 
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sisters, with all purity. 


Here the apostle gives rules to Timothy, 
‘\ and in him to other ministers, in reproving, 
Ministers are reproyers by office. Now 
the rule is 
First. To be very tender in rebuking 
elders, elders in age, elders by office. Re- 
spect must be had to the dignity of their 
years and place, and therefore they must not be rebuked sharply nor magiste- 
rially; but Timothy himself, though an evangelist, must intreat them as fathers, 
for that would be the likeliest way to work upon them and to win upon them. 
Secondly. The younger must be rebuked as brethren with love and tender- 
ness, not as desirous to spy faults or pick quarrels, but as those that are willing 
to make the best of them. There is need of a great deal of meekness in re- 
proving those that deserve reproof. 
Thirdly. The elder women must be reproved, when there is occasion. They 
must be reproved as mothers; Hos. ii. 2, “ Plead with your mother, plead.” 
Fourthly. The younger women must be reproved, but re roved ‘as sisters, 
with all purity.” If ‘Timothy, so mortified a man to this world, and to the flesh, 
and the lusts of it, had need of such a caution as this, much more have we, 
Observe, 1. Ministers are reprovers by office; it is a part, though the least 
pleasing part, of their office. They are to preach the word, &c.; to reprove and. 
rebuke, 2 Zim. iv. 2. 2. A great difference is to be made in our reproofs, 
according to the age, quality, and other circumstances of the persons rebuked ; 
thus an elder in age or office must be intreated as a father. “ Of some have com- 
passion, making a difference,” Jude 22. 


3 Honour widows that are widows indeed. 4 But 
if any widow have children or nephews, let them learn 
first to shew piety at home, and to requite their pa- 
rents; for that is good and acceptable before God, 
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5 Now she that is a widow indeed, and desolate, 
trusteth in God, and continueth in supplications and 
prayers night and day. 6 But she that liveth in 
pleasure is dead while she liveth. 7 And these 
things give in charge, that they may be blameless. 
8 But if any provide not for his own, and specially 
for those of his own house, he hath denied the faith, 
and is worse than an infidel. 9 Let not a widow 
be taken into the number under threescore years old, 
having been the wife of one man, 10 Well reported 
of for good works; if she have brought up children, 
if she have lodged strangers, if she have washed the 
saints’ feet, if she have relieved the afflicted, if she 
have diligently followed every good work. 11 But 
the younger widows refuse: for when they have begun 
to wax wanton against Christ, they will marry; 12 
Having damnation, because they have cast off their 
first faith. 13 And withal they learn to be idle, 
wandering about from house to house; and not 
only idle, but tattlers also and busybodies, speaking 
things which they ought not. 14 I will therefore 
that the younger women marry, bear children, guide 
the house, give none occasion to the adversary to 
speak reproachfully. 15 For some are already 
turned aside after Satan. 16 If any man or wo- 
man that believeth have widows, let them relieve 
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WIDOW DESOLATE.—ver. 5. 


Directions are here giyen concerning the taking of widows into the number 
of those that were employed by the church, and had maintenance from the 
church; “Honour widows that are widows indeed.” Honour them, that is, 
maintain them, admit them into office. There was in those times an oftice in 
the church in which widows were employed, and that was to tend the sick and 
the aged, to look to them by the direction of the deacons. {They seem to have 
been employed also in teaching and watching over the ro members and 
catechumens of their own sex.] We read of the care taken of widows imme- 
diately upon the first forming of the Christian church, Acts vi, 1, where the 
Grecians “thought their widows were neglected in the daily ministration and 
provision that was made for poor widows. ‘he general rule is to “honour 
widows that are widows indeed,” that is, to maintain them, relieve them with 
respect and tenderness. : 

First. It is appointed that those widows only should be relieved by the 
charity of the church that were pious and devout, and not wanton ple Aube 
that “lived in pleasure,” ver. 5,6. She is to be ree coned a widow indeed, an 
fit to be maintained at the church’s charge, that being “desolate, trusteth in 
God.” Observe, That it is the duty and comfort of those that are desolate to 
trust in God. Therefore God sometimes brings his people into such straits 
that they have nothing else to trust to, that they may with more confidence 
trust in him. Widowhood is a desolate estate; but “let the widows trust in 
me,” Jer. xlix.11, and rejoice that they have a xod to trust to. Again, The 
that trust in God must “continue in prayer.” If by faith we confide in God, 
by prayer we must give glory to God, and commit ourselves to his conduct. 
Anna was a widow indeed, that “departed not from the temple, Lu. ii. 37, 
“but served God with fasting and prayer night and day;” but she is not a 
widow indeed that “liveth in pleasure,” ver. 6, or that liveth licentiously. 
A jovial widow is not a widow indeed, not fit to be taken under the care of 
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the church. “She that lives in pleasure is dead while she lives,” is no living 
member of the church, but as a carcass in it, or a mortified member. We 
may apply it more generally; those that live in pleasure are dead while they 
live, spiritually dead, dead in trespasses and sins; they are in the world to no 
purpose, buried alive as to the great ends of living. 

Secondly. Another rule he gives is, that the ainitel should not be charged 
with the maintenance of those widows that had relations of their own that were 
able to maintain them, This is mentioned several times ; ver. 4, “If any widow 
have children or nephews,” that is, grandchildren or near relations, let them 
maintain them, and let not the church be burthened; so ver. 16. This is called 
shewing apety at home,” ver. 4, or shewing piety towards their own families. 
Observe, hat the respect of children to their parents, and their care of them, 
is fitly called piety. ‘Chis is requiting their parents. Children can never suffi- 
ciently requite their parents for the care they have taken of them, and the 

ains they have taken with them; but, however, they must endeavour to do it. 
t is the indispensable duty of children, if their parents be in necessity, and 
they are in ability to relieve them, to do it to the utmost of their ower, “for 
that is good and acceptable before God.” The Pharisees taught a a gift to 
the altar was more acceptable to God than relieving a poor parent, Mat. xv. 5; 
but here we are told that this “is better than all burnt offerings and sacrifices 5 
this is good and acceptable,” &e. He speaks of this again, ver. 8, “If any pro- 
vide not for his own,” &c., that is, if any man or woman do not maintain their 
own poor relations that belong to them, they do in effect “deny the faith ;” for 
the design of Christ was to confirm the law of Moses, and particularly the law 
of the fifth commandment, which is, “ Honour thy father and mother,” so that 
they deny the faith that disobey that law, much more if they provide not for 
their wives and children, and those that are parts of themselves. If they spend 
that upon their lusts that should maintain their families, they have denied the 
faith, “and are worse than infidels.” One reason why this care must be taken 
that those that were rich should maintain their poor relations, and not burthen 
the church with them is, ver. 16, “ That it may relieve them that are widows 
indeed.” Observe, That charity misplaced is a great hindrance to true charity ; 
therefore there should be prudence in the choice of the objects of charity, that 
it may not be thrown away upon those that are not prone so, that there may 
be the more for those that are real objects of charity. 

Thirdly. He gives directions concerning the characters of the widows that 
were to be taken into the number to receive the church’s charity: not under 
sixty years old. 

{It can scarcely be imagined that the apostle meant to preclude the church 
from affording relief to any widow unless she were of this age, since the neces- 
sities of younger widows might be very urgent, and render them proper objects 
of compassion. We must suppose, therefore, that these aged widows formed 
a particular class or order, who were employed, as mentioned above, by the 
church, and, in consideration of their services, were either wholly or in great 
part maintained by it. Into the number of those thus employed a widow might 
not be taken, unless she were sixty. Some of the continental Protestant 
churches have an order of deaconesses, but it is rarely, if ever, to be met with 
in our British churches. The office is clearly not of permanent obligation, 
like those of pastor and deacons, bat is left to be used or not, as the require- 
ments and discretion of particular churches may determine. Its revival, under 
judicious pastoral oversight and. guidance, might, in many cases, prove a yalu- 
able auxiliary to the church.] 

Nor any that have divorced their husbands, or been divorced from them, and 
have married again; she must have been “the wife of one man,” such as had 
been a housekeeper, had a good name for hospitality and charity, “ well re- 
perted of for good works.” Observe, That particular care ought to be taken 
to relieve those when they fall into decay who, when they had wherewithal, 
were ready to every good work. Here are instances of such good works as are 
proper to be done iy good wives: “If she have brought up children,” he doth 
not say, If she have borne children, (children are a heritage of the Lord, that 
depend on the will of God;) but if she had not children of her own, yet she 
brought up children; “If she have lodged strangers,” and “ washed the saints’ 
feet,” that is, if she have been ready to give entertainment to good Christians 
and good ministers, when they were in their travels for the spreading of the 
Gospel, (washing of the feet of their friends was a part of their entertain- 
ment;) “If she es relieved the afflicted,” when she had ability,—let her be 
relieved now. Observe, That those that would find mercy when they are in 
distress, must shew mercy when they are in prosperity. _ 

Fourthly. He cautions them to take heed of admitting into the number those 
that are likely to be no credit to them; ver. 11, “ The younger widows refuse,” 
&e. They will be weary of their employments in the church, and of living by 
rule, as they must do; so they will marry and cast off their first faith. ou 
read of a first love, Fev. ii. 4, and here of a first faith; that is, the engagements 
they gave to the church to behave themselves well, and as became the trust 
reposed in them. It does not appear that by their first faith is meant their 
vow not to marry, for the Scripture is very silent on that head; besides the 
apostle here adviseth the younger widows to matey: ver. 14, which he would not 
if hereby they must have broken their vows. Dr. Whitby well observes, ‘ Jf this 
faith referred to a promise made to the church not to marry, it could not be 
called their first faith ;’ ver. 13, “ Withal they learn to be idfe—and not only 
idle, but tattlers,” &c. Observe, That it is seldom that those that are idle are 
only idle, they learn to be “tattlers and busy-bodies,” and to make mischief 
among neighbours, and sow discord among brethren, Those that had not 
attained to such a gravity of mind as was fit for the deaconesses, or the widows 
that were taken among the church’s poor, let them “marry, bear children,” 
&e., ver. 14. Observe, If housekeepers do not mind their business, but are 
tattlers, they give occasion to the adversaries of Christianity to reproach the 
Christian name, which it seems there were some instances of, ver. 15. 

We learn hence, 1. In the primitive church there was care taken of poor 
widows, and provision made for them, and the churches of Christ in these days 
should follow so good an example as far as they are able. 2. In the distribution 
of the church’s charity or alms, great care is to be taken that those share in the 
public bounty who most want it and best deserve it. A widow was not to be 
taken into the primitive church that had relations who were able to maintain 
her, or who was not well reported of for good works, but lived in pleasure ; 
“But the younger widows refuse; for when they have begun to wax wanton 
against Christ, they will marry.” 3. The credit of religion, and the reputation 
of Christian churches, is very much concerned in the character and behaviour 
of those that are taken into any employment in the church, though of a lower 
nature, such as the business of deaconesses, or that receive alms of the church ; 
if they do not behave well, but are tattlers, busy-bodies, &c., they will give 
occasion to the adversary to speak reproachfully. 4. Christianity obliges its 
professors to relieve their indigent friends, particularly poor widows, that the 
church may not be charged with them,—that it may relieve them that are 
widows indeed. Rich people should be ashamed to burthen the church with their 
poor relations, when it is with difficulty that those are supplied who have no 
children or nephews, that is, grandchildren, that are in a capacity to relieve them. 
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of double honour, especially they who labour in the 
word and doctrine. 18 For the scripture saith, Thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn. 
And, The labourer 7s worthy of his reward. 19 
Against an elder receive not an accusation, but 
before two or three witnesses. 20 Them that sin 
rebuke before all, that others also may fear, 21 I 
charge thee before God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the elect angels, that thou observe these things 
without preferring one before another, doing nothing 
by partiality. 22 Lay hands suddenly on no man, 
neither be partaker of other men’s sins: keep thyself 
pure. 23 Drink no longer water, but use a little wine 
for thy stomach’s sake and thine often infirmities. 24 
Some men’s sins are open beforehand, going before to 
judgment; and some men they follow after. 25 Like- 
wise also the good works of some are manifest before- 


hand; and they that are otherwise cannot be hid. 


Here are directions concerning ministers : vere 

First. Care must be taken that they be honourably maintained; ver. 17, 
Let the elders that rule well be counted worthy of double honour,” that is, 
of double maintenance, double to what they have had, or to what others have. 
[Or, rather, the apostle uses a definite-for an indefinite term; his meaning is, 
that they should have a liberal maintenance.|] ‘‘ Especially they who labour in 
the word and doctrine,” that is, those that are more-laborious than others. 
Observe, The presbytery ruled, and the same that ruled were those -that 
laboured in the word: and doctrine; they had not one to preach to them and 
another to rule them, but the work was done by one and the same person. 
Some have imagined by “‘the elders that rule well” the apostle means lay 
elders, who were employed in ruling, but not in teaching; they were concerned 
in church government, but did not meddle with the administration of the word 
and sacraments, and I confess this is the plainest text of Scripture that can be 
found to countenance such an opinion; but it seems a little strange that mere 
ruling elders should be accounted worthy of double honour—when the apostle 
preferred preaching to baptizing, and much more would he prefer it to ruling 
the church; and it is more strange the apostle should take no notice of them 
when he treats of church officers; but, as it is hinted before, they had not in 
the primitive church one to preach to them and another to rule them, but 
ruling and teaching were performed by the same persons, only some might 
labour more in the word and doctrine than others. ere. we have, 

1. The work of ministers. It consists principally in two things, ruling well, 
and labouring in the word and doctrine. This was the main business of elders, 
or presbyters, in the days of the apostles. 

2. The honour due to them who were not idle but laborious in this work; 
they were worthy of double honour, esteem, and maintenance. He quotesa 
Scripture to confirm this command concerning the maintenance of ministers 
that we should think foreign, but it intimates what a significancy there was in 
many of the laws of Moses, and particularly in that, “Thou shalt not muzzle 
the ox that treadeth out the corn,” Deu. xxv. 4. The beasts that were em- 
ployed in treading out the corn (for that way they took instead of threshing 
it) were allowed to feed while they did work, so that the more work they did 
the more food they had; therefore let the elders that labour in the word and 
doctrine be well provided for, for the labourer is worthy of his reward, 
Mat. x. 10, and there is all the reason in the world he should have it. We hence 
learn, Ist. God, both under the law and now under the Gospel, hath taken care 
that his ministers be well provided for. Doth God take care for oxen, and will 
he not take care of his own servants? The ox only treadeth out the corn of 
which they make the bread that perisheth, but ministers break the bread of life 
which endureth for ever. 2nd. The comfortable subsistence of ministers. Asitis 
God’s appointment that they who preach the Gospel should live by the Gospel 
1 Cor. ix. 14, so it is their just due, as much as the reward of the labourer ; an 
those who would have ministers starved, or not comfortably provided for, God 
will require it of them another day. 

Secondly. Concerning the accusation of ministers; ver.19, Against an elder 
receive not an accusation but before two or three witnesses.” Here is the 
pid a Ue method of preceeding against an elder when accused of any crime. 

serve, 

1, There must be an accusation. It must not be a flying, uncertain report, 
but an accusation, containing a certain charge, must be drawn up. Farther, 
He is not to be proceeded against by way of inquiry, that is, according to the 
modern practice of the inquisition, which draws up articles for men to purge 
themselves of such crimes, or else to accuse themselves, but, according to the 
advice of St. Paul, there must be an accusation brought against an elder. 

2. This accusation is not to be received unless supported by two or three cre- 
dible witnesses, and the accusation must be received before them; that is, the 
accused must have the aceusers face to face, because the reputation of a minister 
ip in a particular manner a tender thing; and therefore, before any thing be 

one in the least to blemish that reputation, great care must be taken that the 
thing alleged against him be well proved, that he be not re roached upon an 
uncertain surmise; but, ver. 20, ‘Them that sin, rebuke before all;” that 
is, thou needest not be so tender of other people, but. rebuke them publicly. 
Or, them that sin before all, rebuke before all, that the plaster may be as wide 
as the wound, and that those who are in danger of sinning by the example of 
their fall may take warning by the rebuke given them for it, that others also 
may fear. Ist. Public scandalous sinners must be rebuked publicly. As their 
sin hath been public, and committed before many, or at last come to the hearing 
of all, so their reproof must be public and before all. 2nd. Public rebuke is 
designed for the good of others, that they may fear, as well as for the good of 
the eee rebuked; as it was ordered under the law, that public offenders 
should receive public punishment, and all Israel shall hear and fear, and do no 
more wickedly, . ; 

Thirdly. Concerning the ordination of ministers; ver. 22, “Lay hands sud- 
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denly on no man.” It seems to be meant of the ordaining of men to the office 
of the ministry, which ought not to be done rashly and inconsiderately, and 
before due trial made of their gifts and graces, their abilities and qualifications 
for it. Some understand it of absolution. Be not too hasty in laying hands on 
any ; remit not the censure of the church to any till first time be taken for the 
proof of their sincerity in their repentance; “ Neither be partaker of other 
men’s sins;” implying that those that are too easy in remitting the censures of 
the church encourage others in the sins which are thus connived at, and make 
themselves thereby guilty. Observe, We have great need to watch over our- 
selves at all times that we do not make ourselves partakers of other men’s sins, 
Keep thyself pure, not only from doing the like thyself, but from countenancing 
it, or being any way accessary to it in others. ere is, 1. A caution against 
rash ordinations of ministers, or absolution of those that have been under 
2. Those that are rash, 
either in the one case or the other, will make themselves partakers in other 
men’s sins. 3. We must keep ourselves pure if we would be pure. The grace 
of God makes and keeps us pure, but it. is by our own endeavours. 

This (ver. 24, 25) seems to refer to absolution; “Some men’s sins are open 
beforehand, going before to judgment, and some follow after,” &e. Observe, 
Ministers have need of a great deal of wisdom to know how to accommodate 
themselves to the variety of offences and offenders that they have occasion to 
deal with. 1st. Some men’s sins are so plain and obvious, and not found by 
secret search, that there is no dispute concerning the bringing of them under 
the censures of the church; they go before to judgment to lead them to cen- 
sure. 2nd. Others they follow after; that is, their wickedness doth not pre- 
sently appear, nor till after a due search hath been made concerning it. Or, as 
some understand it, some men’s sins continue after they are censured; they are 
not reformed by the censure, and in that case there must be no absolution. 
3rd. As to the evidences of repentance, “‘the good works of some are manifest 
beforehand; and they that are otherwise,” that is, whose good works do not 
appear, their wickedness “ cannot be hid,” and so it will be easy to discern who 
are to be absolved and who are not. first. There are secret and there are 
open sins. Some men’s sins are open beforehand, and going before unto judg- 
ment, and some they follow after. Secondly. Sinners must be differently dealt 
with by the church. Thirdly, The eftects of church censures are very different. 
Some are thereby humbled and brought to repentance, so that their good works 
are manifest beforehand, while it is quite otherwise with others, Fourthly. 
The incorrigible cannot be hid; for God will bring to light the hidden things 
of darkness, and make manifest the counsels of all hearts. 

Fourthly. As to Timothy himself. : ; 

1. Here is a charge to him to be careful of his office, and a solemn charge it 
is. “I charge thee before God,” as thou wilt answer it to God before holy 
and elect angels, “observe these things without partiality,” ver. 21. Observe, It 
ill becomes ministers to be partial, and to have respect of persons, and to prefer 
one before another upon any secular account. [As in civil transactions, so also 
in church affairs, it is of the utmost importance that every thing should be done 
on the principle of rectitude, and not from partiality or any spirit of fayour- 
itism. Great responsibility rests on those who rule, and ordain, and appoint 
to offices in the church; and they should be especially careful in these matters 
so to acquit themselves as that none shall be able to accuse, or even to suspect 
them of being influenced by any sinister motive, or by a desire to put forward 
their own personal friends or relatives into posts of honour and emolument, 
especially if this be done to the disparagement of others who may have superior 
or even equal claims.] He charges him by all that is dear “ before God and the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the elect angels,” to guard against partiality. 

2. Ministers must give an account to God and the Lord Jesus Christ whether 
and how they have observed all things given them in charge; and woe to them 
if they have been partial in their ministrations out of any worldly politic view. 

3. He charges him to take care of his health. ‘Drink no longer water,” &c. 
It seems Timothy was a mortified man to the pleasures of sense; he drank 
water, and he was a man of no strong constitution of body, and for that reason 
Paul advises him to use wine for the helping of his stomach, and the reerniting 
of his nature. Observe, It is a little wine, for ministers must not be given to 
much wine, so much as may be for the health of the body, not so as to distem- 
per it; for God hath made wine to rejoice man’s heart. 1st. It is the will of 
God that people should take all due care of their bodies. As we are not to 
make them our masters, so neither our slaves, but to use them so as they may 
be most fit and helpful to us in the service of God. Observe, 2nd. Wine is most 
proper for sickly and weakly people, whose stomachs are often out of order, 
and who labour under infirmities. “Give strong drink unto him that is ready 
to perish, and wine to those that be of heavy hearts,” P7. xxxi.6. 3rd. Wine 
should be used as a help, and not a hindrance, to our work and usefulness. 


CHAPTER VI. 


I. He treats of the duty of servants, ver. 1, 2. II. Of false teachers, ver. 3—5. III. Of 
godliness and ‘covetousness, ver. 6—10. IV. What Timothy was to flee, and what to 
follow, ver. 11, 12. V. A solemn charge, ver. 13—16. And, VI. Acharge for the rich, 
ver. 17—19; and lastly, a charge to Timothy, ver. 20, 21. 
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?) under the yoke count their 
\° own masters worthy of all 

honour, that the name of 
i God and his doctrine be not 
') blasphemed. 2 And they 
that have believing masters, 
let them not despise them, 
because they are brethren; 
but rather do them service, 
ey are faithful and beloved, partakers of 
the benefit. These things teach and exhort. 8 If 
any man teach otherwise, and consent not to whole- 
some words, even the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and to the doctrine which is according to godliness; 
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4 He is proud, knowing nothing, but doting about | 
questions and strifes of words, whereof cometh envy, 
strife, railings, evil surmisings, 5 Perverse dis- 
putings of men of corrupt minds, and destitute of 
the truth, supposing that gain is godliness: from 
such withdraw thyself. 


Here is, First. The duty of servants. He had spoken before of church rela- 
tions, here of family relations. Servants are here said to be “ under the yoke,” 
which notes both subjection and labour; they are yoked to work, not to be 
idle. If Christianity tinds servants under the yoke, it continues them under it, 
for the Gospel does not cancel the obligations any lie under, either by the law 
of nature or by mutual consent. They must respect their masters, “ count 
them worthy of all honour,” because they are their masters; that is, of all the 
respect, and observance, and Hop PuAnEG, and obedience that is justly expected 
from servants to their masters. Not that they were to think that of them which 
they were not; but, as their masters, they must count them worthy of all that 
honour which was fit for them to receive, “that the name of God be not blas- 
phemed.” If servants that embraced the Christian religion should grow inso- 
lent and disobedient to their masters, the doctrine of Christ would be reflected 
on for their sakes, as if it had made men worse livers than they had been before 
they had received the Gospel. Observe, If the professors of religion misbe- 
have themselves, “the name of God and his doctrine” is in danger of being 
blasphemed by those that seek occasion to speak evil of that worthy name by 
which we are called. And this is a good reason why we should all carry our- 
selves well, that we may prevent the occasion which many seek, and will be 
very apt to lay hold of, to speak ill of religion for our sakes. Or, suppose the 
master were a Christian and a believer, and the servant a believer too, would 
not that excuse him, because “in Christ there is neither bond nor free?” No, 
by no means, for Jesus Christ did not come to dissolve the bond of civil relation, 
but to strengthen it. “ They that have believing masters, let them not despise 
them, because they are brethren ;” for that brotherhood relates only to spiritual 
privileges, not to any outward dignity or advantage. Those misunderstand and 
abuse their religion who make it a pretence for denying the duties that they 
owe to their relations; nay, “rather do them service, because they are faithful 
and beloved.” ‘They must think themselves the more obliged to serve them, 
because the faith and love that bespeaks men Christians obliges them to do 
good, and that is all wherein their service consists. Observe, ‘hat it is a great 
encouragement to us in doing our duty to our relations, if we have reason to 
think they are faithful and beloved, and “ partakers of the benefit,” that is, of 
the benefit of Christianity. Observe, Believing masters and servants are 
brethren, and partakers of the benefit, for in Christ Jesus there is neither bond 
nor free, for ye are all one in Christ Jesus, Gal. iii. 28; Timothy is appointed 
to “teach and exhort these things.” Observe, That ministers must preach not 
only the general duties of all, but the duties of particular relations. 

(The persons to whom Timothy was to give these instructions were not ser- 
vants in our sense of the word, but slaves; and if, notwithstanding the injustice 
done them, as involved in the very condition of slavery, they were to treat their 
masters with the obedience and respect here enjoined, how much more incum- 
bent is similar conduct upon Christian servants! Perhaps, taken as a class, 
few persons have greater opportunities of exhibiting the influence of Chris- 
tianity upon the daily life and temper than they have, and few, if any, are under 

reater obligations to it for the improvement of their social condition. It is 
Christianity that has abolished slavery and established the mutual respect, 
good-will, and kindness which obtain in all well-regulated families between 
masters and servants. Are you a servant? then think how much you may 
promote the happiness of the family in which you live by your respectful and 
quiet deportment, and by your cheerful obedience in all things to the commands 
of your employers. Let conscientiousness, integrity, and an assiduous atten- 
tion to your duties be apparent in every part of your conduet, and they will be 
constrained to pay a just tribute of respect to you personally; and what is 
more, and will give you greater satisfaction, they will acknowledge the excel- 
lence of your religion, though they may have none themselves. If it is your 
happiness to live in a godly family, then remember that, while faith in Christ 
makes you partakers together of religious privileges, it does not confound 
social distinctions. The various ranks and subordinations in society are not 
the result of human contrivance, but of Divine appointment. You were as 
much made a servant by providence as you were made a Christian by grace. 
That servant therefore will act in a manner unworthy of his Christian profes- 
sion who, because he is employed by a pious master, presumes to treat him 
with rudeness and impertinent familiarity, or allows himself to disobey or 
neglect his orders. And let me add, that masters who have pious and faithful 
servants should be sensible of the advantage, and treat them with respect and 
kindness. When it is remembered how much we must of necessity depend 
upon them, confide in them, and commit the interests of our families to their 
hands, it seems but a reasonable return, if they serve us with fidelity, that we 
should in every considerate way promote their welfare. ] 

Secondly. Paul here warns ‘I'imothy to withdraw from those that corrupted 
the doctrine of Christ, and made it the subject of strife, and debate, and con- 
troversy. ‘If any man teach otherwise,” ver. 3—5; that is, do not preach 
practically, do not teach and exhort that which is for the promoting of serious 
godliness; if he will not consent to wholesome words, words that have a direct 
tendency to heal the soul, if he will not consent to these, even “the words of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” Observe, We are not required to consent to any 
words as wholesome words but only the words of our Lord Jesus Christ; but 
those we must give our unfeigned assent and consent to; eee e What the 
apostles wrote by inspiration are “ the words of our Lord Jesus Christ.” They 
speak his meaning, and are clothed with his authority. We have the mind of 

hrist,” 1 Cor. ii. 16;) and “to the doctrine which is according to godliness. 

Observe, The doctrine of our Lord Jesus is a doctrine according to godliness ; 
it hath a direct tendency to make people godly; but he that doth not do so is 
proud, ver. 4, and contentious, ignorant, and doth a great deal of mischief to 
the church, knowing nothing. Observe, Commonly those are most proud that 
know least, for with all their knowledge they do not know themselves. “ But 
doting about questions.” ‘Those who fall off from the plain practical doctrines 
of Christianity fall into controversies which eat out the life and power of 
religion; they dote about questions and strifes of words, which do a great deal 
of mischief in the church, are the occasion of “envy, hrite, railingés evil sur- 
misings.? When men are not content with the words of our Lord Jesus Cort 
and tke doctrine which is according to godliness, but will frame notions © their 
own, and impose them and that too in their own words, which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, and not in the words which the Holy Ghost teacheth, 1 Cor. ii. 13, 
they sow the seeds of all mischief in the church. Hence come ‘perverse dis- 
putings of men of corrupt minds,” yer. 5, disputes that are all subtlety and no 
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| solidity. Observe, Men of corrupt minds are destitute of the truth. The 
| reason why men’s minds are corrupt is, because they do not stick to “the truth 

as it is in Jesus.” “Supposing that gain is godliness;” that is, the making 
religion truckle to their secular interests: from such as these Timothy is 
warned to withdraw himself. We observe, 1. The words of our Lord Jesus 
Christ are wholesome words, they are the fittest to prevent or heal the 
church’s wounds, as well as to heal a wounded conscience; for Christ hath 

the tongue of the learned to speak a word in season to him that is weary,” 
Isa, 1.4. The words of Christ are the best to prevent ruptures in the church ; 
for none that profess faith in him will dispute the aptness or authority of his 
words, who is their Lord and teacher. Andit hath never gone well with the 
church since the words of men have claimed a regard equal to his words, and 
In some cases a much greater. 2, Whoever doth teach otherwise, and doth not 
consent to these wholesome words, “ He is proud, knowing nothing,” for pride 
and ignorance commonly go together. 3. St. Paul sets a brand only on those 
that consent not to the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the doctrine 
which is according to godliness; they are “proud, knowing motley &c.; 
other words more wholesome he knew not. 4. We learn the sad eftects of 
“doting about questions and strifes of words.” Of such doting about ques- 
tions “cometh envy, strife, evil surmisings, and perverse disputings.” When 
men leave the wholesome words of our Lord Jesus Christ, they will never 
agree in other words, either of their own or other men’s inventions, but will 
perpetually wrangle and quarrel about them; and this will produce envy, when 
they see the words of others preferred to those they have adopted for their 
own; and this will be attended with jealousies and suspicions of one another, 
called here “ evil surmisings ;” then they will proceed to “ perverse disputings.” 
5. Such persons who are given to perverse disputings appear to be men of 
corrupt minds, and destitute of the truth, and who act in this manner for the 
sake of gain, which is all their godliness, “supposing gain to be godliness,” 
contrary to the apostle’s judgment, who reckoned godliness great gain. 
6. Good ministers and Christians will withdraw themselves from such. 
“Come out from among them, my people, and be ye separate,” says the Lord; 
from such withdraw thyself. 

(Christians are to contend, and to contend earnestly, for the faith ; to contend 
against infidelity which would subvert it, against superstition which would 
corrupt it, against false doctrine which would distort it; but they must beware 
that controversy does not degenerate into perverse disputings and a mere strife 
of words. Alas! how many of the controversies which have torn and rent the 
church, and divided Christians into sects, have been little better. How un- 
seemly are such strifes among brethren, and how detrimental to the very truth 
they all love, and all seek to promote.] 


6 But godliness with contentment is great gain. 
7 For we brought nothing into this world, and it is 
certain we can carry nothing out. 8 And having 
food and raiment let us be therewith content. 9 
But they that will be rich fall into temptation and a 
snare, and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which 
drown men in destruction and perdition. 10 For 
the love of money is the root of all evil: which while 
some coveted after, they have erred from the faith, 
and pierced themselves through with many sorrows. 
11 But thou, O man of God, flee these things; and 
follow after righteousness, godliness, faith, love, 
patience, meekness. 12 Fight the good fight of 
faith, lay hold on eternal life, whereunto thou art 
also called, and hast professed a good profession 
before many witnesses. 


INTERIOR OF COLOSSEUM,—ver, 12, 
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From the mention of the abuse which some put upon religion, making it to 
serve their secular advantages, the apostle takes occasion to shew the excel- 
lency of contentment, and the evil of covetousness. 

First. “he excellency of contentment, ver. 6—8. Those that think Chris- 
tianity is an advantageous profession for this world, though in the sense they 
meant it is false, yet it is undoubtedly true that, though Christianity is the 
worst trade, it is the best calling in the world. Those that make a trade of 
it merely to serve their turn for this world, will be disappointed, and find it 
a sorry trade; but they that mind it as their calling, and make a business of it, 
will find it a gainful calling, for it hath the promise of the life that now is, as 
well as that which is to come. The truth he lays down is, that “ godliness with 
contentment is great gain.” Some read it, godliness with a competency, that is, 
if a man have but a little in this world, yet, if he have but enough to carry him 
through it, he needs desire no more, his godliness with that will be his great 
gain; “for a little which a righteous man hath is better than the riches of 
many wicked,” Ps, xxxvii. 16. We read it, “godliness with contentment ;” 
godliness is itself great gain, it is profitable to all things, and wherever there is 
true godliness there will be contentment; but those that are arrived to the 
highest pitch of contentment with their godliness are certainly the easiest, 
happiest people in this world. “Godliness with contentment,” that is, Christian 
contentment, (content must come from principles of godliness,) that is great 
gain, it is all the wealth in the world. He that is godly is sure to be happy in 
another world, and if withal he do by contentment accommodate himself to his 
condition in this world, he hath enough. Here we have, 1. A Christian’s gain; 
it is godliness with contentment, this is the true way to gain, yea, it is gain 
itself. 2. A Christian’s gain is great; it is not like the little gain of worldlings, 
who are so fond of a little worldly advantage. 3. Godliness is ever accom- 

anied with contentment, in a greater or lesser degree. All truly godly people 
hive learned with St. Paul in whatever state they are to be therewith content, 
Phil. iv. 11; they are content with what God allots for them, well knowing that 
is best forthem. Let us all then endeavour after godliness with contentment. 
The reason he gives for it is, For we brought nothing with us into this world, 
and it is certain we ean carry nothing out,’ ver. 7. This is a reason why we 
should be content with a little. 

Ist. Because we ean challenge nothing as a debt that is due to us, for we 
came naked into the world. Whatever we have had since, we are obliged to the 
providence of God for it; but he that gave may take what and when he pleases. 
We had our beings, our bodies, our lives, which are more than meat, which are 
more than raiment, when we came into the world, though we came naked and 
brought nothing with us; may we not then be content while our beings and 
lives are continued to us, though we have not everything we would have? We 
brought nothing with us into this world, and yet God provided for us, care was 
taken of us, we have been fed all our lives long unto this day, and therefore, 
when we are reduced to the greatest straits, we cannot be poorer than when 
we came into this world, and yet then we were provided for; therefore let us 
trust in God for the remaining part of our pilgrimage. 

2nd. We shall carry nothing with us out of this world. A shroud, a Coffin, 
and a graye, are all that the richest man in the world can have from his 
thousands. ‘Therefore why should we covet much? Why should we not be 
content with a little, because how much soever we have we must leaye it behind 
us? Heel. v. 15, 16. 

From hence he infers, ver. 8, ‘‘ Having food and raiment, let us be therewith 
content.” Food and a covering, including babitation as well as raiment. Ob- 
serve, If God give us the necessary supports of life, we ought to be content 
therewith, though we have not the ornaments and delights of it. If nature 
should be content with a little, grace should be content with less; though we 
have not dainty food, though we have not costly raiment, if we have but food 
and raiment convenient for us, we ought to be content. This was Agur’s prayer, 
“ Give me neither poverty nor riches, feed me with food convenient for me,” 
Pr.xxx.8. Here wesee, First. The folly of placing our happiness in these things, 
when we did not bring anything into this world with us, and we can carry nothing 
out. What will these do when death shall strip them of their happiness and 
portion, and they must take an everlasting farewell of all these things on which 
they have so much doted? They may say with poor Micah, “ Ye have taken away 
my gods, and what have | more?” Jud. xviii. 24. Secondly. The necessaries of life 
are the bounds of a true Christian’s desire, and with these he will endeavour to 
be content; his desires are not insatiable; no,a little, afew of the comforts of this 
life will serve him, and these he may hope to enjoy, “having food and raiment.” 

Secondly. The evil of covetousness; ver. 9, “ ‘They that will be rich fall into 
temptation and a snare;” that is, that set their hearts upon the wealth of this 
world, and are resolved, right or wrong, they will have it. It is not said, they 
that are rich, but they that will be rich, that is, that place their happiness in 
worldly wealth, that covet it inordinately, and are eager and violent in the 
pursuit of it. They that are such “fall into temptation and a snare,” unayoid- 
ably, for when the devil sees which way their lusts carry them, he will soon 
bait his hook accordingly. He knew how fond Achan would be of a wedge of 
gold, and therefore laid that before him. They fall into many foolish and hurtful 
lusts. The apostle supposes, 1. Some will be rich, that is, they are resolved 
upon it, nothing short of a great abundance will satisfy. 2. Such will not be 
safe or innocent, for they will be in danger of ruining themselves for ever; they 
“fall into temptation and a snare,” &e. 3. Worldly lusts are foolish and hurt- 
ful, for they “drown men in destruction and perdition.” 4. It is good for us to 
consider the misehieyousness of worldly fleshly lusts. They are foolish, and 
therefore we should be ashamed of them, hurtful, and therefore we should be 
afraid of them, especially considering to what degree they are hurtful, for they 
“drown men in destruction and perdition.” “fhe love of money is the root of 
all evil,” ver. 10. What sins will not men be drawn into by the love of money ! 
Particularly this was at the bottom of the apostasy of many from the faith of 
Christ; while they coveted money they “erred from the faith,” they quitted 
their Christianity, and “ pierced themselves through with many sorrows.” Ist. 
Observe what is the root of all evil. The love of money. People may have 
money, and yet not love it; but if they love it inordinately it will push them on 
to all evil. 2nd, Covetous persons will quit the faith, if that be the way to get 
money; “ Which while some coveted after they have erred from the faith ;” 
“ Demas hath forsaken me, haying loved this present world,” 2 Zim. iv. 10; for 
the world was dearer to him than Christianity. Observe, Those that err from 
the faith pierce themselves with many sorrows; they that depart from God do 
but treasure up sorrows for themselves. 

Thirdly. Hence he takes occasion, both to caution Timothy against their 
lusts, and to counsel him to keep in the way of God and his duty, and particu- 
larly to fulfil the trust reposed m him asa minister. He addresses himself to 
him as a “ man of God.” Ministers are men of God, and ought to carry them- 
selves accordingly in everything ; men employed for God, devoted to his honour 
pes semetiatelm The prophets under the Old Lestament were called men 
of God. 

1. He charges bee take heed of the love of money, which had been so 
pernicious to many: ‘‘Flee these things.” It is ill becoming any men, but 
especially men of God, to set their hearts upon the things of this world; men of 
God should be taken up with the things gt God. 
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2. To arm him against the love of the world, he direets him to follow that 
which is good; “ Follow after righteousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, 
meekness.” Righteousness in his conversation towards men, godliness towards 
God, faith and love as living principles to support him and carry him on in the 
practice both of righteousness and godliness. They that follow after right- 
eousness and godliness from a principle of faith and.love have need to put on 
patience and meekness; patience to bear both the rebukes of providence and 
the reproaches of men, and meekness wherewith to instruct gainsayers, and 
pass by the injuries and affronts that are done us. Observe, It is not enough 
that men of God flee these things, but they must follow after what is directly 
contrary thereto; farther, what excellent persons men of God are, who follow 
after righteousness, &c. They are the excellent of the earth, and being accept- 
able to God they should be approved of men. 

3. He exhorts him to do the part of a soldier: “ Fight the good fight of faith.” 
Note, Those that will get to heaven must fight their way thither. There must 
be a conflict with corruption and temptations, and the opposition of the powers 
of darkness. Again, it is a good fight, it is a good cause, and it will have a good 
issue; farther, it is the fight of faith: “We do not war after the flesh; for the 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal,” 2 Cor. x. 3, 4. 

4. He exhorts him to “ Jay hold on eternal life.” Observe, 1st. Eternal life is 
the crown proposed to us for our encouragement to war, and to fight the good 
fight of faith, the good warfare. 2nd. This we must lay hold on as those that 
are afraid of coming short of it, and ssak it. Lay hold, and take heed of 
losing our hold. Hold fast that which thou hast, that no man take thy crown, 
Rev. iii. 11. 3rd. We are called to the fight, and to lay hold on eternal life. 4th. 
The profession Timothy and all faithful ministers make before many witnesses 
is a good profession, for they profess and engage to fight the good fight of faith, 
and to lay hold on eternal life; their calling and their own profession oblige 
them unto this. " 

{This is one of those exhortations in which the apostle borrows his metaphor 
from the Grecian games. Sometimes he compares the Christian course to the 
races in which the competitors engaged. ‘‘ Know ye not that they which run 
in a race run all, but one receiveth the prize. So run that ye may obtain,” 
1 Cor. ix. 24, But in this he alludes to the combats in which they fought for 
the victory. So he says of himself, “I have fought a good fight,” 2 Tim. iv. 7. 
Eternal life is represented as a prize for which the Christian is to contend; he 
is to “lay hold on it,” to seize it, and hold it fast, as having won the victory. 
In order to this, 1. Let everything else be pursued in subordination to it. 2. 
Oppose a determined resistance to all sin. 3. Diligently cultivate all that is in 
harmony with it, and that conduces to its ultimate attainment. 4. Fix a steady 
faith on the eross and righteousness of Christ.] 


13 I give thee charge in the sight of God, who 
quickeneth all things, and before Christ Jesus, who 
before Pontius Pilate witnessed a good confession ; 
14 That thou keep this commandment without spot, 
unrebukeable, until the appearing of our Lord Jesus 
Christ: 15 Which in his times he shall shew, who 
ts the blessed and only Potentate, the King of kings, 
and Lord of lords; 16 Who only hath immortality, 
dwelling in the light which no man can approach unto; 
whom no man hath seen, nor can see: to whom de 
honour and power everlasting. Amen. 17 Charge 
be not 
highminded, nor trust in uncertain riches, but in the 
living God, who giveth us richly all things to enjoy; 
18 That they do good, that they be rich in good 
works, ready to distribute, willing to communicate ; 
19 Laying up in store for themselves a good founda- 
tion against the time to come, that they may lay hold 
on eternal life. 20 O ‘Timothy, keep that which is 
committed to thy trust, avoiding profane and vain 
babblings, and oppositions of science falsely so called: 
21 Which some professing have erred concerning 


the faith. Grace be with thee. Amen. 


He charges him to “keep this commandment without spot;” that is, the whole 
work of his ministry, all the trust reposed in him, all the service expected from 
him, he must keep it without spot, unrebukeable, that is, he must carry himself 
so in his ministry as that he might not lay himself open to any blame, nor incur 
any blemish. What are the motives to move him to this? . 

First. He gives him a solemn charge; ‘‘I give thee a charge in the sight of 
God, that thou do this.” He charges him as he will answer it at the great A 
to that God whose eye is upon us all, who sees what we are, and what we do. 
“God who quickeneth all t rings,” that is, who hath life.in himself, and is the 
fountain of life. This should quicken us to the service of God, that we serve a 
God who quickens all things. He charges him before Christ Jesus, to whom in 
a peculiar manner he stood related as a minister of his Gospel, “ who before 
Pontius Pilate witnessed a good confession.” Observe, Christ died not only 
a sacrifice, but as a martyr, and he witnessed a good confession, when he w 
arraigned before Pilate, saying, (Jno. xviii. 36, 37,) “ My kingdom is not of this 
world: IT am come to bear witness unto the truth.” ‘That good confession be 
his before Pilate, “My kingdom is not of this world,” should be effectual to 


draw off all his followers, both ministers and people, from the love of this — 
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hast fessed a good profession before many witnesses,” ver. 12, when he was 
ordained By thé baylee on of the hands of the presbytery. The obligation of 
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that was still upon him, and he must live up to that, and b i 
to do the work of his ministry. ; , ah PRS BA duicsened By that, 


Thirdly. He minds him of Christ’s second coming. 


- * Keep this x 
ment, until the a p this command 


i I pearing of our Lord Jesus Christ,” that is, keep it as long as 
thou livest, till Christ come at death to give thee a discharge. Keep it with an 
eye to his second coming, when we must all give an account of the talents we 
have been intrusted with, Zw. xvi. 2. 1st. The Lord Jesus Christ will appear, 
and it will bea glorious appearing, not like his first a pearing in the days of his 
humiliation. 2nd. Ministers should have an eye to this appearing of the Lord 
Jesus Christ in all their ministrations. 3rd. Till his appearin they are to keep 
this commandment without spot, unrebukable. Mentioning the appearance of 
Christ as one that loved it, Paul loves to speak of it, and loves to speak of him 
who shall then appear. The appearing of Christ is certain, “ He shall shew ” it; 
but it is not for us to know the time and season of it, for the Father hath kept 
that in his own power. Let this suffice us, that in time he shall shew it, in the 
time that he thinks fit for it. 

1, Concerning Christ, and God the Father, he here speaks great things. 1st. 
That God is the “only Potentate;” the powers of eutthty princes are all derived 
from him, and_depend upon him; the powers that be are ordained of God 
Rom. xiii, 1. He is the only Potentate that is absolute, and sovereign, and 
perfectly independent. 2nd. He is the blessed and only Potentate, infinitely 
happy, and nothing can in the least impair his happiness. 3rd. He is “King of 
kings, and Lord of lords.” All the kings of the earth derive their power from 
him, he gave them their crowns, and they hold them under him, and he hath a 
sovereign dominion over them. This is Christ’s title, Rev. xix. 16, “upon his 
vesture and his thigh,” for he hath a name higher than the kings of the earth. 
4th. He only hath immortality. He only is immortal in himself, and hath im- 
mortality as he is the fountain of it, for the immortality of angels and spirits is 
derived from him. 5th. He dwells in inaccessible light; “Light which no 
man can approach unto;” that is, no man can get to heaven but those whom 
he is pleased to bring thither, and admit into his kingdom. 6th. He is in- 
visible. ‘“ Whom no man hath seen, nor can_see.” It is impossible that 
mortal eyes should bear the brightness of the Divine glory. No man can see 
God and live. 

2. Having mentioned these glorious attributes, he concludes with a doxology; 
“'fo him be honour and power everlasting, Amen.” God having all power 
and honour to himself, it is our duty to ascribe all power and honour to him. 
Note, 1st. What an evil is sin when committed against such a God, the blessed 
and only Potentate. The evil of it rises in proportion to the dignity of him 
against whom it is committed. 2nd. Great is his condescension to take notice 
of such mean and vile creatures as we are. What are we then that the blessed 
God, the King of kings, and Lord of lords, should seek after us? 3rd. Blessed 
are they who are admitted to dwell with this great and blessed Potentate. 
“ Happy are thy men,” says the queen of Sheba to king Solomon; “happy are 
these thy servants, who stand continually before thee,” 1 Ain. x.8. Much more 
happy are they who are allowed to stand before the King of kings. 4th. Let us 
love, adore, and praise the great God; for who shall not fear thee, O Lord, 
and glorify thy name? For thou only art holy, Rev. xv. 4. 

Fourthly. The apostle adds by way of postscript, 

1, A lesson for rich people, ver. 17—19. 2 : 
rich to take care of the temptations, and improve the opportunities, of their 
prosperous estate. Ist. Caution them to take heed of pride. ‘That is a sin that 
easily besets rich people whom the world smiles upon. “ Charge them that 
they be not high-minded,” nor think of themselves above what is meet, nor be 
pufied up with their wealth. 2nd. Caution them against vain confidence in 
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their wealth. Charge them that they “ trust not in uncertain riches,” Nothing 
more uncertain than the wealth of this world; many have had much of it one 
day, and been ab cae of all the next. Riches make themselves wings, and fly 
el as an eagle, &c., Pr. xxiii. 5. 3rd. He must charge them to trust in God, 
the Iving God, to make him their hope “who giveth us richly all things to 
enjoy.” Thou that art rich must see God giving them their ric es, and giving 
to enjoy them richly, for many have riches, but enjoy them poorly, not having 
a heart to use them. 4th. He must charge them to do good with what they 
have, for what is the best estate worth, any more than as it gives a man an 
Opportunity of doing so much the more good? “That they be rich in good 
works. hose are truly rich that are rich in good works. ‘That they be 

ready to distribute, willing to communicate.” Not only do it, but do it 
willingly, for “God loyeth a cheerful giver.” 5th. He must charge them to 
think of another world, and prepare for that, which is done by works of 
charity, “‘laying up in store a good foundation against the time to come, that 
they may take hold on eternal life.” Note, Ist. Ministers must not be afraid 
of the rich; be they ever so rich, they must speak to them, and charge them. 
2nd. They must caution them against pride and vain confidence in their riches, 

that they be not high-minded, nor trust,” &c. Stir them up to works of piety 
and charity, “that they do good,” &c. 3rd. This is the way for the rich to lay up 
in store for themselves for the time to come, that they may lay hold on eternal 
life. In the way of well doing we are to seek for glory, honour, and immor- 
tality, “and eternal life will be the end of all,” Rom. ii. 7. 

2. Here is a lesson for ministers in the charge given to Timothy, “ Keep that 
which is committed to thy trust.” Every minister is a trustee, and it is a trea- 
sure committed to his trust, which he hath to keep. ‘The truths of God, the 
ordinances of God, keep these, “avoiding profane and vain babbling.” Not 
affecting human eloquence, which the apostle calls vain babbling, or human 
learning, which many times opposes the truths of God; but keep close to the 
written word, for that is committed to our trust. [By the “vain babblings” 
the apostle refers to the empty discourses of those who wished to impose on 
Christian converts the foolish traditions of the Jewish scribes, and the now 
obsolete rites of the Mosaic law; and by “the cpperinons of science,” the 
metaphysical speculations of the Grecian philosophy; which were not true 
science, but were “falsely so called.”] Some that have been very proud of their 
learning, their “science which is falsely so called,” have by that been debauched 
in their principles, and been drawn away from the faith of Christ, which is a 
good reason why we should keep to the plain word of the Gospel, and resolve 
to live and die by that. Observe, Ist. Ministers cannot be too earnestly 
exhorted to keep what is committed to their trust, because it is a great trust 
lodged with them. “O ‘Timothy, keep that which is committed to thy trust,” as 
if he had said, I cannot conclude without charging thee again—whatever thou 
dost, be sure keep this trust, for it is too great a trust to be betrayed. 2nd. 
Ministers are to avoid babblings, if they would keep what is committed to them 
because they are vain and profane. 3rd. That science that opposes the truth of 
the Gospel is falsely so called; it is not true science, for if it was it would 
approve of the Gospel and consent to it. 4th. ‘(hose who are so fond of such 
| science are in the great danger of erring concerning the faith; they who are for 
advancing reason above faith are in danger of leaving faith. 

Fifthly. Our apostle concludes with a solemn prayer and benediction; “ Grace 
be with thee, Amen.” Observe, this is a short, yet comprehensive prayer for 
our friends. Grace be with them, for grace eel een in it all that is good; 
and grace is an earnest, yea, a beginning of glory, for wherever God gives 
grace he will give glory, and will not withhold any good thing from him that 
walketh uprightly. Grace be with youall. Amen. 


HIERAPOLIS, IN PHRYGIA.—Aels xvi. 1—6; Col. iy. 13. 
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Tus second epistle Paul wrote to Timothy from Rome, when he was a prisoner there, and in danger of his life, by these words, “J am now ready to be offered, 
and the time of my departure is at hand,” ch. iv. 6. It appears that his removal out of this world, in his own apprehension, was not far off, especially considering 
the rage and malice of his persecutors, and that he had been brought before the emperor Nero, which he calls his first answer, when no man stood with him, but 
all men forsook him, ch. iv. 16. And interpreters agree that this was the last epistle he wrote. Where Timothy now was is not certain. The scope of this 
epistle somewhat differs from that of the former, not so much relating to his office as an evangelist as to his personal conduct and behaviour. [Though it is a 
question much debated among learned men, whether the apostle was twice imprisoned at Rome, the weight of evidence seems to favour the opinion that he was. 
The epistles to the Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, were written during his first imprisonment, and this epistle to Timothy in his second. From his first 
imprisonment he was liberated, and resumed his apostolic labours; but this second was terminated by martyrdom. Foreseeing that this was likely to be its issue, 
he was desirous once more to see Timothy, whom he loved as a son, and that he might at such a time be solaced with his company. And this he desired 
all the more, as most of his personal friends had left him,—Crescens had gone to Galatia, Titus to Dalmatia, Tychicus he had sent to Ephesus, and Demas had 
forsaken him. He writes this epistle therefore to urge Timothy to come to him with as little delay as possible, and to bring Mark with him, ch. i. 3, 4; iv. 10—12. 
As already intimated, this was the last epistle the apostle Paul wrote. Such a circumstance must be felt to give it a solemn and peculiar interest. They are the 
dying words of ‘the chiefest of the apostles,” the last counsels of ‘‘such an one as Paul the aged, and now also a prisoner of Jesus Christ.” To young ministers 


especially they are a legacy of inestimable yvalue.] 
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After the introduction, ver. 1, 2, we have, I. Paul’s sincere love to Timothy, ver. 3—5. 
IL. Divers exhortations given to him, ver. 6—1]4. III. He speaks of Phygellus and 
Hermogenes, with others, and closes with Onesiphorus, ver, 15—18. 


aN AUL, an apostle of Jesus 
4s"). Christ by the will of God, 
© according to the promise of 
life which is in Christ Jesus, 
2 To Timothy, my dearly 
beloved son: Grace, mercy, 
and peace, from God the 
Father and Christ Jesus 
our Lord. 3 I thank God, 
= Fess whom I serve from my fore- 
fathers with pure conscience, that without ceasing I 
have remembrance of thee in my prayers night and 
day; 4 Greatly desiring to see thee, being mindful 
of thy tears, that I may be filled with joy; 5 When 
T call to remembrance the unfeigned faith that is 
in thee, which dwelt first in thy grandmother Lois, 
and thy mother Eunice; and | am persuaded that in 
thee also. 

Here is, First. The inscription of the epistle. Paul calls himself “an apostle 
by the will of God,” merely by the good pleasure of God, and by his grace, 
which he professes himself unworthy of, ‘according to the promise of life 
which is in Christ Jesus,” that is, according to the Gospel. [His meaning 
probably is, that he was made an apostle in order that by his ministry the 
promise of life in Christ Jesus might be declared. It was part of the design 
of the blessed God that the gospel message of pardon and life in Christ should 
be proclaimed by ministers appointed for that purpose, and in accordance with 
this design Paul was called to be an apostle.] The Gospel is the promise of life 
in Christ Jesus; life the end, and Christ the way, Jno. xiv. 6. The life is put 
into the promise, and both are sure in Christ Jesus, the faithful witness, for 
all the promises of God in Christ Jesus are yea, and all ance? Cor. 1. 20. 


He calls Timothy his “beloved son ;” Paul hada dear love for him, both because 
he had been an instrument of his conversion and because as a son with his 
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father he had served with him in the Gospel. Wehere learn, 1, St. Paul was 
an apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God. As he did not receive the Gospel 
of man, nor was taught it, but had it by the revelation of Jesus Christ, Gal. i. 12, 
so his commission to be an apostle was not by the will of man, but of God. 
In the former epistle he says it was by the commandment of God our Saviour, 
and here by the will of God; God called him to be an apostle. 2. We have the 
promise of life, blessed be God for it ; “In hope of eternal life, which God, that 
cannot lie, promised before the world began,” 7%t.i. 2. It is a promise to discover 
the freeness and the certainty of it. 3. This as well as all other promises are 
in and through Christ Jesus; they all take their rise from the mercy of God in 
Christ, and they are sure, and we may safely depend onthem. 4. The grace, 
mercy, and peace, which even St. Paul’s dearly beloved son Timothy wanted, 
comes from God the Father, and Christ Jesus our Lord; and therefore the one 
as well as the other is the giver of these blessings, and ought to be applied to 
for them. 5. The best want these blessings, and they are the best we can ask 
for our dearly beloved friends, that they may have grace to help them in the time 
of need, and mercy to pardon what is amiss, and so may have peace with God the 
Father and Christ Jesus our Lord. . x 

Secondly. Paul’s thanksgiving to God for Timothy’s faith and holiness. He 
thanks God that he remembered Timothy in his prayers. Observe that, what- 
ever good we do, and whatever good office we perform for our friends, God 
must have the glory of it, and we must give him thanks. It is he that puts it 
into our hearts to remember such and such in our prayers. Paul was much in 
prayer, he prayed night and day; in all his prayers he was mindful of his 
friends, he particularly prayed for good ministers, he [a for Timothy, and 
had “ remembrance of him in his prayers night and day.” He did this “without 
ceasing.” Prayer was his constant business, and he never forgot his friends in 
his prayers, as we often do. Paul served God from his forefathers with a pure 
conscience. It was a comfort to him that he was born in God’s house, and was 
of the seed of those that served God; as likewise that he had served him with 
a pure conscience, according to the best of his light: he had kept conscience 
void of offence, and made it his daily exercise to do so, Acts xxiv. 16. He 
greatly desired to see Timothy, out of the affection he had for him, that he 
might have some conversation with him, being mindful of his tears at their last 
parting. Timothy was sorry to part with Paul, he wept at parting ; and there- 
fore Paul desired to see him again, because he had perceived by that what a 
true affection he had for him. He thanks God that Timothy kept up the religion 
of his ancestors, ver. 5. Observe the entail of religion descended upon Timothy 
by the mother’s side; he had a good mother, and a good grandmother. They 
believed, though his father did not, Acts xvi.l. It is a comfortable thing when 
children imitate the faith and holiness of their godly parents, and tread in their 
steps, 3.Jno. 4; Dwelt in thy grandmother and thy mother, and “ I am persuaded 
that in thee also.” Paul had a very charitable opinion of his friends, was yery 
willing to hope the best concerning them; indeed, he had a great deal of reason 
to believe well of Timothy, for he had “no man like-minded,” Phil. ii. 20. 
Observe, 1. We are, according to St. Paul, to serve God with a pure conscience, 
so did his and our pious forefathers; this is to draw near “ with a true heart, in 
full assurance of faith, having our hearts sprinkled from an eyil conscience,” 
Heb. x. 22. 2, In our prayers we are to remember without ceasing our friends, 
especially the faithful ministers of Christ; St. Panl had rem rance of his 
dearly beloved son Timothy in his Cres? night and day. 3.’ The faith that 
dwells in real believers is unfeigned, it is without, hypocrisy; it is a faith that 
will stand the trial, and it dwells in them as a living principle. It was the 
matter of St. Paul’s thanksgiving that Timothy inherited the faith of his mother 


Eunice, and his grandmother Lois, and ought to be ours whenever we see the © 


* The Author of the Exposition of I and II Timothy was the Rev, B. A. Atkinson, and the Exposition on both Epistles has been revised for this edition by the Rey. Dr, Steane, 
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like; we should rejoice wheresoever we see the grace of God, so did B I 
Acts xi. 23, 24. “I rejoiced greatly that I found of thy children walkine wes 
trut 2 nos sons y of thy children walking in the 
(The church o od in all ages has been under great obligation to pi 
mothers. Many of the most eminent and useful ministers aie been indebted 
for their early knowledge and love of the word of God to the instructions com- 
municated by them. What the future man will be is much more determined 
in most cases, by the mother’s influence upon the character of the boy, than by 
the father’s. This fact should deepen in the minds of Christian mothers a sense 
pene: ig iterated Lad the ea of Timothy’s early conversion and 
subsequent usefulness, and many such examples beside, may greatl ag 
their efforts and their prayers. ] a gee aa age 


6 Wherefore I put thee in remembrance that thou 
stir up the gift of God, which is in thee by the 
putting on of my hands. 7 For God hath not given 
us the spirit of fear; but of power, and of love, and 
ofasoundmind. 8 Be not thou therefore ashamed of 
the testimony of our Lord, nor of me his prisoner: but 
be thou partaker of the afflictions of the gospel ac- 
cording to the power of God; 9 Who hath saved 
us, and called ws with an holy calling, not according 
to our works, but according to his own purpose and 
grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus before the 
world began, 10 But is now made manifest by the 
appearing of our Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath 
abolished death, and hath brought life and im- 
mortality to light through the gospel: 11 Where- 
unto I am appointed a preacher, and an apostle, and 
a teacher of the Gentiles. 12 For the which cause 
I also suffer these things: nevertheless I am not 
ashamed: for I know whom I have believed, and am 
persuaded that he is able to keep that which I have 
committed unto him against that day. 13 Hold 
fast the form of sound words, which thou hast heard 
of me, in faith and love which is in Christ Jesus. 14 
That good thing which was committed unto thee 
keep by the Holy Ghost which dwelleth in us. 


Here is an exhortation and excitation of Timothy to his duty; ver. 6, “I put 
thee in remembrance.” The best men need remembrancers. What we know 
we should be minded of; 2 Pet. iii. 1, “I write this to stir up your pure minds 
by way of remembrance.” 

First. He exhorts him to “ stir up the gift of God” that was in him; stir it up 
as fire under the embers. It is meant of all the gifts and graces that God had 
piven him to qualify him for the work of an evangelist, the gifts of the Holy 

xhost, the extraordinary gifts that were conferred by the imposition of the 
apostle’s hands. These he must “stir up,” that is, he must exercise them, and 
so increase them. Use gifts and have gifts; “To him that hath shall be given,” 
Mat. xxv. 29. He must take all opportunities to use these gifts, and so stir them 
up, for that is the best way of increasing them. Whether the gift of God in 

imothy was ordinary or extraordinary, though I incline to the latter, yet he 
must stir it up, otherwise it would decay. Farther, you see that gift was in him 
by the putting on of the apostle’s hand, which I take to be distinct from his 
ordination, which was performed by the hands of the presbytery, 1 Zim. iv. 14. 
And it is likely Timothy had the Holy Ghost in his extraordinary gifts and 
graces conferred on him by the laying on of the apostle’s hands, (for I reckon 
none but the apostles had the power of giving the Holy Ghost,) and afterwards 
being thus richly furnished for the work of the ministry, was ordained by the 
pres Oat ; P ¢ 

1, The great hindrance of usefulness in the increase of our gifts is, slavish 
fear ; therefore he warns him against this; “ God hath not given us the spirit of 
fear,” ver. 7. It was through base fear that the evil servant buried his talent, 
and did not trade with it, Mat. xxv. 25. Now God hath therefore armed us 
against the spirit of fear, by often bidding us fear not. Fear not the face of 
man; fear not the dangers you may meet with in the way of your duty. God 
hath delivered us from the spirit of fear, and hath given us “the spirit ot power, 
and of love, and of asound mind.” ‘The spirit of power, that is, of courage and 
resolution, to encounter difficulties and dangers ;—the spirit of love to God, 
which will carry us through the opposition we may meet with, as Jacob made 
nothing of the hard service he was to endure for Rachel; the spirit of love to 
God will set us above the fear of man, and all the hurt that man can do us;— 
and the spirit of “a sound mind,” or quietness of mind, a peaceable enjoyment 
of ourselves, for we are oftentimes discouraged in our way and work by the 
creatures of our own fancy and imagination, which a sober, solid, thinking mind 
would obviate, and should easily answer. 

2. Che spirit God gives to his ministers is not a fearful, but a courageous 
spirit. It is a spirit of power, for they speak in his name who hath all power, 
both in heaven and earth ; and it is a spirit of love, for love to God and the souls 
of men must inflame ministers in all their service; and it is a spirit of a sound 
mind, for they speak the words of truth and soberness. 

Secondly. He exhorts him to count upon afHictions, and get ready for them ; 
“Be not hen, therefore, ashamed of the testimony of our Lord, nor of me his 

risoner.” Be not thou ashamed of the Gospel, of the testimony thou hast 


orne to it. 
1, The Gospel of Christ is what wee uexe none of us reason to be ashamed of, 
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We must not be ashamed of those that are suffering for the Gospel of Christ. 
Timothy must not be ashamed of good old Paul ocean he was now in bonds. 
As he must not be afraid of suffering himself, so he must not be afraid of own- 
ing those that were sufferers for the cause of Christ. Ist. The Gospel is a 
testimony of our Lord. In and by that he bears testimony of himself to us; and 
by professing our adherence to it we bear testimony of him and for him. 2nd. 
St. Paul was the Lord’s prisoner, his prisoner, for his sake he was bound with 
a chain, Eph. iv. 1. _ We have no reason to be ashamed either of the testimony 
ae — > of his prisoners ; if we are ashamed of either now, Christ will 
= as ane of us hereafter. But be thou partaker of the afflictions of the 
xospel according to the power of God;” that is, expect afflictions for the 
Gospel’s sake, prepare for them, count upon them, be willing to take thy lot 
with the suffering saints in this world. “ Be partaker of the afflictions of the 
Gospel,” or, as it may be read, ‘Do thou suffer with the Gospel.’ Not only sym 
pathize with those that do suffer for it, but be ready to suffer with them, an 
suffer like them. If at any time the Gospel be in distress, he that hopes for life 
and salvation by it will be content to suffer with it. Observe, First. Then we 
are likely to bear afflictions well when we fetch strength and power from God 
to enable us to bear them. Be thou partaker of the afflictions of the Gospel, 
according to the power of God. Secondly. All Christians, but especially minis- 
ters, must expect afflictions and persecutions for the sake of the Gospel. Thirdly. 
ae be proportioned according to the power of God (1 Cor. x. 13) resting 

2. Mentioning God and the Gospel, he takes notice what great things God 
hath done for us by the Gospel, ver. 9,10. ‘I’o encourage him to suffer, he urges 
two considerations :— ; 

ist. He shews him the nature of that Gospel which he was called to suffer for, 
and the glorious and gracious designs and purposes of it. It is usual with Paul, 
when he mentions Christ, and the Gospel of Christ, to digress from his subject 
and enlarge upon them, so full was he of that which is all our salvation, and 
ought to be all our desire. Observe, First. The Gospel aims at our salvation ; 
he “hath saved us;” and we must not think much to suffer for that which we 
hope to be saved by. He hath begun to save us, and will complete it in due 
time, for God calls those things that be not, that is, that are not yet completed, 
as though they were, Rom. iv. 17; therefore he says, who hath saved us. 
Secondly. It is designed for our sanctification; “And called us with a holy 
calling,” that is, called us to holiness. Christianity is a calling, a holy calling, it 
is the calling wherewith we are called, that is, it is the calling to which we are 
called to labour in it. Observe, All that shall be saved hereafter are sanctified 
now. Wherever the call of the Gospel is an effectual call, it is found to be a 
holy call, making those holy who are effectually called. hirdly. The rise of it 
is the free grace and eternal purpose of God in Jesus Christ. If we had 
merited it, it had been hard to suffer for it; but our salvation by it is of free 
grace, and not according to our works, and therefore we must not think much 
to suffer for it. This grace is said to be given us “before the world began,” 
that is, in the purpose and design of God from all eternity, “in Christ Jesus ;” 
for all the gifts that come from God to sinful man come in and through Christ 
Jesus. Fourthly. The Gospel is the manifestation of this purpose and grace, 
“by the appearing of our Saviour Jesus Christ,’ who had lain in the bosom of 
the Father from eternity, and was perfectly apprized of all his gracious pur- 
ea and by his appearing that gracious purpose was made manifest to us. 

id Jesus Christ sutter for it, and shall we think much to suffer for it? Fifthly. 
By the Gospel of Christ death is abolished; He “‘hath abolished death;” not 
only weakened it, but taken it out of the way, hath broken the power of death 
over us. By taking away sin he hath abolished death, for “the sting of death is 
sin,” 1 Cor. xy. 56, in altering the property of it, and breaking the power of it. 
Death now of an enemy has become a friend, and is the gate by which we pass 
out of a troublesome, vexatious, sinful world, into a are of perfect peace and 
purity; and the power thereof is broken, for death doth not triumph over those 
who believe the Gospel, but they triumph overit. “ O death, where is thy sting ? 
O grave, where is thy victory?” 1 Cor. xv. 55. Sixthly. He hath “brought life 
and immortality to light through the Gospel;” that is, he hath shewed us 
another world more clearly than it was before discovered under any former 
dispensation, and the happiness of that world, the certain recompense of our 
obedience by faith,—we all with open face, as in a glass, behold the glory of 
God. He hath brought it to light; not only set it before us, but offered it to us 
by the Gospel. Let us value the Gospel more than ever, as it is that whereby 
life and immortality are brought to light, for herein it hath the pre-eminence 
above all former discoveries ; so that it is the Gospel of life and immortality, as 
it discovers them to us, and directs us in the seal way that leads thereto, as 
well as proposes the most weighty motives to excite our endeavours in seeking 
after glory, honour, and immortality. 

2nd. Consider the example of blessed Paul, ver. 11, 12. He was appointed 
to preach the Gospel, and particularly appointed to teach the Gentiles. He 
thought it a cause worth suffering for, and why should not Timothy think so 
too? No man need to be afraid or ashamed to suffer for the cause of the 
Gospel. “Iam not ashamed,” saith Paul, “for 1 know whom | have believed, 
and am persuaded that he is able to keep that which I have committed unto him 
against that day.” Observe, first. Good men often suffer many things for the 
best cause in the world; “ For the which cause I suffer these things,” that is, for 
my preaching and adhering to the Gospel. Secondly. They need not be ashamed, 
the cause will bear them out; but those that oppose it shall be clothed with 
shame. Thirdly. ‘Chose that trust in Christ know whom they have trusted. 
He speaks with a holy triumph and exultation, as much as to say, 1 stand on 
firm ground; I know I have lodged the great trust in the hands of the best 
trustee, “and am persuaded,” &e. i 

[‘Lhis is the language of holy confidence in the prospect of death and eternity. 
It is a practical illustration of “the full assurance of faith.” Paul was now in 
the immediate prospect of martyrdom, and he avows his conviction that the 
principles on which he had acted since the memorable day of his conversion 
would support him in the last extremity. It did not shake his fortitude that 
the death he had in prospect might be sudden and sanguinary. Bonds and 
imprisonment were nothing to him, and nothing to him was the executioner’s 
sword. He was ready to repeat his memorable words, * None of these things 
move me.” He was neither ashamed to suffer nor afraid to die. Nor does he 
leave us in doubt what it was that afforded him this solid comfort. It arose from 
his having committed himself to the care of Christ, whom he loved, and served, 
and believed in, and of whom he had the firm persuasion that he was able to 
perform the part of a Saviour. ‘This was the ground of his confidence. It 
rested on arational and sure basis, which long experience has shewn can never 
be moved. } 

What must we commit to Christ? Why, the salvation of our souls, and their 

reservation to the heavenly kingdom; and what we so commit to him he will 
keep. ‘There is a day coming when our souls will be inquired after: ‘Man! 
woman! thou hadst a soul committed to thee, what hast thou done with it?” 
To whom was it offered, to God or Satan? How was it employed; in the 
service of sin, or in the service of Christ? ‘There is a day coming, and it will 
be a very solemn and awful day, when we must give an account of our steward- 
ship, Lu. xvi. 2, give an account of our souls. Now if, by an active, obedient 
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faith, we commit it to Jesus Christ, we may be sure he is able to keep it, and it 
shall be forthcoming to our comfort in that day. 5 

Thirdly. He exhorts him to “‘hold fast the form of sound words,” ver. 13. 

1. ‘Have a form of sound words,’ so it may be read. A short form, a cate- 

chism, an abstract of the first principles of religion, according to the Scriptures ; 
a scheme of sound words, a brief summary of the Christian faith, in a proper 
method, drawn out by thyself from the holy Scriptures for thy own use; or 
rather, by the form of sound words, I understand the holy Scriptures them- 
selves. 
. (This form of sound words which Timothy is exhorted to hold fast he had 
received from the apostle; “ Which thou hast received of me.” Was it a written 
compendium of Christian doctrine? Ifso, what has become of it? There is no 
trace of any such document ever having existed. What is called the apostle’s 
creed bas no pretension to an apostolic origin. Had there been sucha summary, 
it is very improbable that it would have been lost; much more probable that it 
would haye been regarded as inspired, and have been kept with great care 
among the other writings of the apostles. May not the expression refer to oral 
instruction which Timothy had received from Paul, in which the apostle had, 
no doubt, given him a general outline and summary of Christian truth? ] 

2. Having it, “hold it fast,” remember it, retain it, stick to it. Adhere to that 
in opposition to all heresies and false doctrine, which corrupt the Christian 
faith. Hold that fast “‘ which thou hast heard of me.” Paul was Divinely 
inspired. It is good sticking to those forms of sound words which we have in 
the Scriptures, for those we are sure were Divinely inspired. That is sound 
speech which cannot be condemned, Tié. ii. 8. But hey must it be held fast? 
“In faith and love;” that is, assent to it as “a faithful saying,” and bid it wel- 
come as “ worthy of all acceptation.” Hold it fast in a good heart, that is the 
ark of the covenant, in which the tables both of law and Gospel are most 
safely and profitably deposited, Ps. exix. 11. Faith and love must go together. 
It is not enough to believe the sound words, and to give an assent to them; but 
we must love them, believe their truth, and love their goodness, and we must 
propagate the form of sound words in love, “speaking the truth in love,” 
Eph. iy. 15. “Faith and love which is in Christ Jesus;” that is, it must be 
Christian faith and love, faith and love fastening upon Jesus Christ, in and by 
whom God speaks to us and we to him. ‘Timothy, as a minister, must “hold fast 
the form of sound words” for the benefit of others. ‘ Of healing words,’ so it 
may beread. There is a healing virtue in the word of God, “ He sent his word 
and healed them.” To the same purpose is that, ver. 14, “'That good thing 
which was committed unto thee, keep by the Holy Ghost, which dwelleth in 
us.” That good thing was the form of sound words, the Christian doctrine 
which was committed to Timothy in his baptism and education as he was a 
Christian, and in his ordination as he was a minister. The Christian doctrine 
is a trust committed to us; it is committed to Christians in general, but to 
ministers in particular; it is a good thing, of unspeakable value in itself, and 
that will be of unspeakable advantage to us. Itis a good thing indeed, it is 
an inestimable jewel, for it discovers to us the unsearchable riches of Christ, 
Eph. iii, 8. It is committed to us to be preserved pure and entire, and to be 
transmitted to those that shall come after us, and we must keep it, and not con- 
tribute any thing to the corrupting of its purity, the weakening of its power, or 
the diminishing of its perfection. “ Keep it by the Holy Ghost that dwelleth in 
us.” Observe, Even those that are never so well taught cannot keep what they 
have learned, any more than they could at first learn it, without the assistance of 
the Holy Spirit. We must not think to keep it by our own strength, but “ keep 
it by the Holy Ghost.” The Holy Ghost dwells in all good ministers and Chris- 
tians. ‘They are his temples, endo enables them to keep the Gospel pure and 
uncorrupt ; and yet they must use their best endeavours to keep this good thing, 
for the assistance and indwelling of the Holy Ghost doth not SAE men’s 
endeavours, but they very well consist together. 


15 'This thou knowest, that all they which are in 
Asia be turned away from me; of whom are Phy- 
gellus and Hermogenes. 16 The Lord give mercy 
unto the house of Onesiphorus ; for he oft refreshed 
me, and was not ashamed of my chain: 17 But, 
when he was in Rome, he sought me out very dili- 


gently, and found me. 18 The Lord grant unto 


him that he may find mercy of the Lord in that 
day: and in how many things he ministered unto 
me at Ephesus, thou knowest very well. 


Having exhorted Timothy to “ hold fast,” &c., ver. 13, 14, the apostle mentions, 

First. he apostacy of divers from the doctrine of Christ, ver. 15. It seems 
in the best and purest ages of the church there were those that had embraced 
the Christian faith, and yet afterwards revolted from it; nay, there were many 
such. He doth not say that they were turned away from the doctrine of Christ 
though it should seem they were, but they were turned away from him, turned 
their backs upon him, and disowned him in the time of his distress. And 
should we wonder at it, when many turned their backs on a much better than 
St. Paul? I mean the Lord Jesus Christ, Jno. vi. 66. 

Secondly. He mentions the constancy of one that adhered to him, that was 
“ Onesiphorus; for he often refreshed me, and was not ashamed of my chain,” 
ver. 16. Observe, ’ 

1. What kindness Onesiphorus had shewed to Paul. He refreshed him; he 
often refreshed him with his letters, and counsels, and comforts, “and he was 
not ashamed of my chain ;” was not ashamed of him, notwithstanding the dis- 
grace he was now under. He was kind to him not once or twice, but often; 
not only when he was at Ephesus among his own friends, but when Onesi- 

horus was at Rome, he took care to seek Paul out very diligently, and found 
lim, ver. 17. Observe, That a good man will seek opportunities of doing good 
and will not shun any that offer. At Ephesus he had ministered to him, an 
been very kind to him; ‘Timothy knew it. 

2. How Paul returns his kindness, ver. 16—18. He that receives a prophet 
shall have a prophet’s reward. He repays him with his prayers; The Lord give 
merey unto Onesiphorus. It is like Onesiphorus was now absent, it is pro- 
bable he was now with Paul, and he prays that his house might be kept during 
his absence ; hone the papists will have it he was now dead, and, from his 
praying for him that he might find mercy, they conclude the warrantableness 
of praying for the dead; but who told them that Onesiphorus was dead? And 
can it be safe to ground a doctrine and practice of such importance on a mere 
supposition, and yery great uncertainty. He prays for Onesiphorus himself, 
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as well as for his house, “that he might find mercy in that day,” in the day of 
death and of judgment, when Christ will recount all the good offices done to 
his poor members as done to himself. Observe, ist. The day of death and 
judgment is an awful day, that may be emphatically called “that day.” 2nd. 
We need desire no more to make us happy than to find mercy of the Lord in 
that day, when those that have shewed no mercy will have judgment without 
merey. 3rd. The best Christians will want mercy in that day, “ tpokine for the 
mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ,” Jude 21. 4th. If you would have merey 
then you must seek for it now of the Lord. 5th. It is of and from the Lord 
we must have mercy, for unless the Lord hath mercy on us in yain will be the 
pity and compassion of men or angels. 6th. We are to seek and ask for mercy 
of the Lord, who is the giver and bestower of it, for the Lord Christ hath 
satisfied justice, that mercy might be displayed. We are come toa throne of 
grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in the time of need, 
Finally, The best thing we can ask, either for ourselves or our friends, is, that 
the Lord will grant to them that they may find mercy of the Lord in that day, 
when they must pass out of time into eternity, and exchange this world for the 
other, and appear before the judgment-seat of Christ. he Lord then grant 
unto all of us that we may find mercy of the Lord in that day, 


CHAPTER II. 


In this chapter our apostle gives Timothy many exhortations and directions, which may 
be of great use to others, both ministers and Christians, for whom they were designed 
as well as for him. I. He encourages him in his work, shewing him from whence he 
must fetch help, ver. 1. II. He must take care of a succession in the thinistry, that the 
oflice might not die with him, ver. 2. III. He exhorts him to constancy and perse- 
verance in his work, as a soldier, and as a husbandman, considering what would be 
the end of all his sufferings, &c., ver. 3—15. 1V. He must shun profane and vain 
babblings, for they will be pernicious and mischievous, ver. 16—18. V. He speaketh 
of the foundation of God, which standeth sure, ver. 19—21. VI. What he is to avoid— 
youthful lusts, and foolish and unlearned questions ; and what to do do, yer. 22—26. 


GEFs, HOU therefore, my son, 
ays), 2° be strong in the grace that 
Z} WA is in Christ Jesus. 2 And 
4 ts the things that thou hast 


ofe 


*; heard of me among many 
), witnesses, the same commit 
V// thou to faithful men, who 
/7 shall be able to teach others 
3 Thou therefore 
endure hardness, as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ. 4 No man that warreth 
entangleth himself with the affairs of thzs life; that 
he may please him who hath chosen him to be a 
soldier. 5 And if a man also strive for masteries, yet 
is he not crowned, except he strive lawfully. 6 The 
husbandman that laboureth must be first partaker of 
the fruits. 7 Consider what I say; and the Lord 
give thee understanding in all things. 


Here, First. Paul encourages Timothy to constancy and perseverance in hig 
work ; ver. 1, ‘‘ Be strong in the grace that is in Christ Jesus.” Those that have 
work to do for God must stir up themselves to do it, and strengthen themselves 
for it. Being “strong in the grace that is in Christ Jesus” may be understood, 

1. In opposition to the weakness of grace. Where there is the truth of grace there 
must be a labouring after the strength of grace. As our trials increase we had 
need to grow: stronger and stronger in that which is good; our faith stronger, 
our resolution stronger, our love to God and Christ stronger. 2. In opposition 
to our being strong in our own strength, be strong, not confiding in thy own 
sufficiency, but in the grace that is in Jesus Christ: ek) Eph. vi. 10, “Be — 
strong in the Lord, and in the power of his might.” hen Peter promised 
rather to die for Christ than to deny him, he was strong in his own strength; 
had he been strong in the grace that is in Christ Jesus, he had kept his stand- 
ing better. [This exhortation to constancy is given to Timothy, all the rather 
because of the defection of others, (ch. i. 15; ii. 17, 18;) “ Thou therefore, my son 

be strong.” The falls of professors should be ‘used as occasions by faithful — 
ministers to exhort and encourage those who stand, to pee them upon their 
guard, and to direct them to that grace which alone is able to uphold them.] — 
Ist. There is grace in Christ Jesus, for the law was given by Moses, but grace 
and truth came by Jesus Christ, Jno. i.17. There is grace enough in him for 
allofus. 2nd. We must be strong in this grace, not in ourselves, in our own 
strength, or in the grace we have already received, but in the grace that is in 
him, and that is the way to be strong in grace, 3rd. As a father exhorts his 
son, so doth St. Paul exhort Timothy, with great tenderness and affection; 
“Thou therefore, my son,” &c. ’ ; 

jzereaaly- Timothy must count upon sufferings, even unto blood. And, 2 
therefore ; 

1. He must train up, others to succeed him in the ministry of the Gospel 
ver. 2. Ist. He must instruct others, and train them up for the ministry, and — 
so commit to them the things which he had heard. 2nd. He must ordain them 
to the ministry, lodge the Gospel as a trust in their hands, and so commit to 
them the things which he had heard. Two things he must have an eye to in 
ordaining ministers. rst. Their fidelity and integrity; Commit them to 
“faithful men,” that will sincerely aim at the glory of God, the banete of 
Christ, the welfare of souls, and the advancement of the kingdom of the Re- 
deemer among men. Secondly. Their ministerial ability. They must not only 
be knowing themselyes, but be able to teach others also, and be apt to tea 
The things which Timothy was to commit to faithful men was, what he had — 

eard from the apostle ‘“‘among many witnesses.” There is probably an a 
here to some occasion, perhaps when he was ordained, on which Paul publicly, 
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in the presence of the presbyters and the assembled church, gave the Gospel in 
charge to Timothy, expounding its doctrines to him before them, who were con- 
sequently witnesses of the trust reposed in him, and would know if he trans- 
mitted that trust with fidelity to others.] Here we have, Ist. The things Timothy 
was to commit to others. What he had heard of the apostle among many wit~ 
nesses; he must not deliver any thing besides, and what St. Paul delivered to 
him and others he had received of the Lord Jesus Christ. 2nd. He was to commit 
them as a trust, as a sacred depositum, which they are to keep, and to transmit 
pure and uncorrupt to others. 3rd. ‘Those to whom he was to commit these things 
must be faithful; that is, trusty men, and who were skilful to teach others. 
4th. Though men were both faithful and able to teach others, yet these things 
must be committed to them by ‘Timothy, a minister, a man in office; for none 
must intrude themselves into the ministry, but must have these things com- 
mitted to them by those already in that oftice. 

2, He must “endure hardness ;” ver. 3, “Thou therefore,” &c. Ist. All 
Christians, but especially ministers, are soldiers of Jesus Christ; they fight 
under his banner, in his cause, and against his enemies, for he is the Captain 
of our salvation, 7eb. ii. 10, 2nd. The soldiers of Jesus Christ must approve 
themselves good soldiers, faithful to their captain, resolute in his cause, and 
must not give over fighting till “they are made more than conquerors, through | 
him that loved them,” Jtom. viii. 37. 3rd. Those that would approve themselves 
good soldiers of Jesus Christ must “endure hardness ;” that is, we must expect 
it, and count upon it in this world, must endure and accustom ourselves to it, 
and bear it patiently when it comes, and not be moved by it from our integrity. 

3. He must not entangle himself in the affairs of this world, ver. 4. A soldier 
when he is listed, leaves his calling, and all the business of it, that he may attend 
his captain’s orders. If we have given up ourselves to be Christ’s soldiers, we 
must sit loose to this world, and though there is no remedy but we must 
employ ourselves in the affairs of this life, (while we are here we have some- 
thing to do here,) yet we must not entangle ourselves with those affairs, so as 
by them to be diverted, and drawn aside, from our duty to God, and the great 
concerns of our Christianity. They that will war the good warfare must sit 
loose to this world, that we may please him who hath chosen us to be soldiers. 
Observe, The great care of a soldier should be to please his general; so the 
great care of a Christian should be to please Christ, to approve ourselves to 
him. Observe farther, The way to please him who hath chosen us to be 
soldiers is not to entangle ourselves with the affairs of this life, but to be free 
from such entanglements as would hinder us in our holy warfare. 

4, We must see to it that in warring our spiritual warfare we go by rule, we 
observe the laws of war; ver. 5, “If a man strive for masteries, yet is he not 
crowned, except he strive lawfully.” We are striving for mastery, to get the | 
mastery of our lusts and corruptions, to excel in that which is good, but we | 
cannot expect the prize unless we observe the laws. In doing that which is | 
good we must take care that we do it ina right manner, that our good may 
not be evil spoken of. We observe here, Ist. A Christian is to strive for 
masteries ; he must aim at mastering his own lusts and corruptions. 2nd. Yet | 
he must strive according to the laws given to him; he must strive lawfully. 
he id that do so shall be crowned at last, after a complete victory is 
obtained. 

5. We must be willing to wait for a recompence;s ver. 6, “ The husbandman | 
that laboureth must be first partaker of the fruits.” Or, as it should be read, 
the husbandmen labouring first must partake of the fruits, as appears by com- 
paring it with Jas. v.7. If we would be partakers of the fruits we must labour; 
if we would gain the prize we must run the race. And, farther, we must first | 
labour as the husbandman doth, with diligence and patience, before we are | 
partakers of the fruit; we must do the will of God before we receive the pro- 
inises, for which reason we have need of patience, Heb. x. 36. 

Thirdly. Paul commands Timothy to consider these things that he admo- 
nished him about; ver. 7, “Consider what I say, and the Lord give thee 
understanding in all things.” ‘Timothy must be minded to use his considering | 
faculties about the things of God. Consideration is as necessary to a good 
conversation as to a sound conversion. He prays for him; “ The Lord give thee 
understanding in all things.” Observe, 1. That it is God that gives understand- 
ing. The most intelligent men need more and more of this gift. If he that gave 
the revelation in the word doth not give the understanding in the heart, we 
are nothing. 2. Together with our prayers for others, that the Lord would 
give them understanding in all things, we must exhort and stir them up to con- 
sider what we say ; for consideration is the way to understand, remember, and 
practise what we hear or read. 


8 Remember that Jesus Christ of the seed of 


David was raised from the dead according to my 


gospel: 9 Wherein I suffer trouble, as an evil doer, 
even unto bonds; but the word of God is not bound. 
10 Therefore I endure all things for the elect’s sakes, 
that they may also obtain the salvation which is in 
Christ Jesus with eternal glory. 11 J¢ is a faithful} 


saying: For if we be dead with him, we shall also | 
live with Aim: 12 If we suffer, we shall also reign 
with him: if we deny him, he also will deny us: 13 
If we believe not, yet he abideth faithful: he cannot 
deny himself. 


First. To encourage Timothy in suffering, the apostle puts him in mind of the | 
resurrection of Christ; ver. 8,‘ Remember that Jesus Christ, of the seed of 
David, was raised from the dead according to my Gospel.” This is the great 
proof of his Divine mission, and therefore a great confirmation of the truth 
of the Christian religion; and the consideration of it should make us faithful 
to our Christian profession, and should particularly encourage us in suffering 
for it. Let suffering saints remember this. Observe, 1. We are to look to 
* Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith, who for the joy that was set before 
him, endured the cross, despising the shame, and is set down at the right hand 
of the throne of God,” Heb. xii. 2. 2. he incarnation and resurrection of 
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Jesus Christ, heartily believed, and rightly considered, wil} support a Christian 
under all sufferings in the present life. + Wy eee: 

(This exhortation to remember the resurrection of Christ implies a tendency 
to forget it. Without great care to fix and retain it in the mind, it will slide 
out, or be pushed out, by other eon But the habitual recollection of it 
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will have the happiest effect in counteracting our Jatent unbelief and the secu- 
lavising influence of worldly things. It will give stability to our faith in the 
Divine origin of Christianity, and in the Divine nature of our Lord; it will in- 
spire confidence in him as a Saviour ; it will produce heavenly-mindedness ; and 
it will fix in our thoughts the certainty of the universal resurrection and the 
last judgment. | 

Secondly. Another thing to encourage him in sufferings was, that he had Paul 
for an example; ver. 9, ‘‘ Wherein I suffer trouble as an evil-doer,” and let not 
Timothy the son expect any better treatment than Paul the father. Paul was 
aman that did good, and yet suffered as an evil-doer; we must not think it 
strange if those that do well fare ill in this world, and if the best of men meet 
with the worst of treatment; but this was his comfort, that the word of God 
is not bound. Persecuting powers may silence ministers, and restrain them, but 
they cannot hinder the operation of the word of God upon men’s hearts and 
consciences ; that cannot be bound by any human force. This might encourage 
Timothy not to be afraid of bonds for the testimony of Jesus; for the word 
of Christ, which ought to be dearer to him than liberty, or life itself, should in 
the issue suffer nothing by those bonds. Here we see, 1. The good apostle’s 
treatment in the world; “ { suffer trouble,” to this he was called and appointed. 
2. The pretence and colour under which he suffered; “I suffer as an evil-doer.” 
So the Jews said to Pilate, concerning Christ, “If he were not a malefactor, we 
would not have delivered him up to thee,” Jno. xviii. 30. 3. The real and true 
cause of his suffering trouble as an eyil-doer ; “ Wherein,” that is, in or for the 
sake of the Gospel. 4. The apostle suffered trouble unto bonds, and after- 
wards he “resisted unto blood, striving against sin,” Heb. xii. 4. Though the 
preachers of the word are often bound, yet the word is never bound. “I endure 
all things for the elect’s sake,” ver. 10. Observe, Ist. That good ministers 
may and should encourage themselves in the hardest services and the hardest 
sufferings with this, that. God will certainly bring good to his church, and 
benefit to his elect, out of them, “that they may obtain the salyation which is 
in Christ Jesus.” Next to the salvation of our own souls we should be willing 
to do and suffer any thing to promote the salvation of the souls of others. 
Observe, 2nd. The elect are designed to obtain salvation; “God hath not 
appointed us to wrath, but to obtain salvation,” 1 7hes. vy. 9. Again, this sal- 
vation is in Christ Jesus, in him as the fountain, the purchaser, and giver of it, 
and it is accompanied with eternal glory; there is no salvation in Christ Jesus 
without it. 3rd. The sufferings of our apostle were for the elect’s sake, for 
their confirmation and encouragement. 

Thirdly. Another thing with which he encourages Timothy is, the prospect 
of a future state. 

1. Those that faithfully adhere to Christ and to his truths and ways, what- 
ever it costs them, will certainly have the advantage of it in another world; 
“If we be dead with him, we shall live with him,” ver. 11; if in conformity 
to Christ we be dead to this world, and the pleasures, profits, and honours of 
it, we shall go to live with him in a better world, to be for ever with him. Nay, 
though we be called out to suffer for him, we shall not lose by that. They 
that suffer for Christ on earth shall reign with Christ in heaven, ver. 12. They 
that suffered with David in his humiliation were preferred with him in his 
exaltation; so it will be with the Son of Dayid. f 

2. [t is at our peril if we prove unfaithful to him; “If we deny him, he also 
will deny us.” If we deny him before man, he will deny us before his Father, 
Mat. x. 33; and that man must needs be for ever miserable whom Christ dis- 
owns at last. This will certainly be the issue, whether we believe it or no; 
ver. 13, “If we believe not, yet he abideth faithful; he cannot deny himself.” 
Faithful to his threatenings, faithful to his promises ; neither one nor the other 
shall fall to the ground, no, not the least jot or tittle of them. If we be faithful 
to Christ he will certainly be faithful to us; if we be false to him he will be 
faithful to his threatenings ; “ He cannot deny himself,” cannot recede from any 
word that he hath spoken, for he is Yea and Amen, the faithful witness. 

Observe, Ist. Our being dead with Christ precedes our living with him, and 
is connected with it, and the one is in order to the other; so our suffering fer 
him is the way to reign with him. “ You that have followed me,” in the rege- 
neration, when the Son of man shall sit on the throne of his glory, “ ye also 
shall sit upon twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel,” Jat. xix. 28. 
2nd. This is a faithful saying, and may be depended on, and ought to be 
believed. But, 3rd, If we deny him out of fear or shame, or for the sake of 
some temporal advantage, he will deny and disown us, and will not deny him- 
self, but will continue faithful to bis word when he threatens as well as when 
he promises. 


14 Of these things put them in remembrance, 
charging them before the Lord that they strive not 
about words to no profit, but to the subverting of the 
hearers. 15 Study to shew thyself approved unto 
God, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the word of truth. 16 But shun 
profane and vain babblings: for they will increase 
unto more ungodliness. 17 And their word will eat 
as doth a canker: of whom is Hymenzeus and Phi- 
letus; 18 Who concerning the truth have erred, 
saying that the resurrection is past already; and 


overthrow the faith of some. 


Having thus encouraged Timothy to suffer, he comes in the next place to 
direct him in his work. , : } 

first. He must make it his business to edify those that were under his 
charge, to “put them in remembrance” of those things which they did already 
know, for that is the work of ministers; not to tell people that which they neyer 
knew before, but to put them in mind of that which they do know, “charging 
them that they strive not about words.” Observe, ‘Those that are disposed to 
strive commonly strive about matters of very small moment. Strifes of words 
are very destructive to the things of God. That they strive not about words 
“to no profit.” If people did but consider of what little use most of the con- 
troversies in religion are, they would not be so zealous in their strifes of words, 
“to the subverting of the hearers,” to the drawing them away from the great 
things of God, and occasioning unchristian heats and animosities, by which 
truth is often in danger of being lost. r : 

[Men of a contentious and wrangling spirit are a great bane in the church; 
they contribute little or nothing to its edification, and often disturb its peace, 
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hinder its usefulness, and bring about its decay and dissolution, They mistake 
a bigoted attachment to their own modes of stating truth for zeal for the 
truth itself; and, while they are earnest in contending for what they call purity 
of doctrine, may often neglect and depreciate holiness of life, and shew little 
Jove for spiritual discourse, or social devotion. Again, there may be much talk 
about religion which tends to no profit; vain babbling, when it is not profane 
babbling. A few words spoken in love and sincerity are better than all the 
disputations and fluent discourse in which babbling and wrangling professors 
indulge. ] ki 7‘ 

Observe, People are very prone to strive about words, and such strife never 
answers any other ends but to shake some and subvert others; they are not 
only useless, but they ure very hurtful, and therefore ministers are to charge 
them that they do not strive about words, and _then they are most likely to 
be regarded when they charge them before the Lord, that is, in his name and 
from his word, when they produce their warrant for what they say. “Study 
to shew thyself approved unto God,” ver. 15. Observe, The care of ministers 
must be to approve themselves unto God, and to be accepted of him, and to 
shew that they are so approved unto God. In order thereunto there must be 
constant care and industry; study to shew thyself such a one, “a workman 
that needs not be ashamed.” Ministers must be workmen, they have work 
to do, and they must take pains in it; workmen that are either unskilful, or 
unfaithful, or lazy, have need to be ashamed, but those that mind their busi- 
ness, and keep to their work, are workmen that need not be ashamed. And 
what is their work? It is rightly to divide the word of truth. Not to inventa 
new gospel, but rightly to divide the Gospel that is committed to their trust: 
to speak terror to those to whom terror belongs, comfort to whom comfort; 
to ‘give to every one their portion in due season,” Mat. xxiv. 45. Observe 
here, 1. The word which ministers preach is the word of truth, for the author 
of it is the God of truth. 2. It requires great wisdom, study, and care, to 
divide this word of truth rightly. Orunethy must study in order to do this 
well. +4 

Secondly. He must take heed of that which would be a hindrance to him in 
his work, ver. 16. He must take heed of error; “Shun profane and vain bab- 
blings.” The heretics, that boasted of their notions and their arguments, 
thought their performances such as might recommend themselves, but the 
apostle calls them “ profane and vain babblings.” And when once men take to 
be fond of such, they will increase unto more ungodliness. The way of error 
is down-hill; one absurdity being granted or contended for, a thousand follow. 
“Their word will eat as doth a canker,” or gangrene; that is, when errors or 
heresies come into the church, the infecting of one often proves the infecting 
of many, or the infecting of the same person with one error often proves the 
infecting of him with many errors. Upon this occasion the apostle instances 
some that had lately advanced erroneous doctrines—Hymenzus and Philetus. 
He names these corrupt teachers, by which he sets a brand upon them, to their 
perpetual infamy, and warns all people against hearkening to them; they have 
erred concerning the truth, that is, concerning one of the fundamental articles 
of the Christian religion, which is truth. The resurrection of the dead is one 
of the great doctrines of Christ. Now see the subtlety of the serpent, and the 
serpent’s seed. They did not deny the resurrection, for that had been boldly 
and avowedly to confront the word of Christ, but they put a corrupt interpre- 
tation upon that true doctrine, saying, that the resurrection is past already. 
that is, that what Christ spoke concerning the resurrection is to be understood 
mystically, and by way of allegory, that it must be meant of a spiritual resur- 
rection only. It is true there is a spiritual resurrection, but from thence to 
infer that there will not be a true and real resurrection of the body at the last 
day is to dash one truth of Christ in pieces against another. By this they 
“overthrew the faith of some,” that is, took them off from the belief of the 
resurrection of the dead; and if there be no resurrection of the dead, no future 
state, no recompence of our services and sufferings in another world, we are of 
all men the most miserable, 1 Cov. xv. 19. What takes away the doctrine of a 
future state overthrows the faith of Christians. ‘The apostle had largely dis- 
proved this error, 1 Cov. xv., and therefore doth not here enter into the argu- 
ments against it. Ist. The babblings ‘Timothy was to shun were profane and 
vain, they were empty shadows, and led to profaneness, “for they will increase 
unto more ungodliness.” 2ud. Error is very fruitful and productive, and on 
that account the more dangerous; it will eat like a gangrene. 3rd. When men 
err concerning the truth, they always endeavour to have some plausible pre- 
tence for it; Hymenzus and Philetus did not deny a resurrection, but pretended 
it was already past. 4th. Error, especially that atfects the foundation, will 
overthrow the faith of some. 


19 Nevertheless the foundation of God standeth 
sure, having this seal, he Lord knoweth them that 
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are his. And, Let every one that nameth the name 
of Christ depart from iniquity. 20 But in a great 
house there are not only vessels of gold and of silver, 
but also of wood and of earth; and some to honour, 
and some to dishonour. 21 Ifa man therefore purge 
himself from these, he shall be a vessel unto honour, 
sanctified, and meet for the master’s use, and prepared 
unto every good work. 


Here we see what we may comfort ourselves with in reference to this, 
and pence errors and heresies, that both infect and infest the church, and do 
mischief. 

First. It may be a great comfort to us that the unbelief of men cannot make 
the promise of God of none effect. Though the faith of some particular persons 
be overthrown, yet “the foundation of God standeth sure,” ver. 19; it is not 
possible they should deceive the elect. Or it may be meant of the truth itself 
which they do impugn. All the attacks which the powers of darkness have 
made upon the doctrine of Christ cannot shake it; it stands firm, and weathers 
all the storms which have been raised against it. The prophets and apostles, 
that is, the doctrine of the Old and New Testament, is still firm, and this hath 
a seal with two mottoes upon it, one on the one side and the other on the 
other, as is usual in a broad seal. 1. One speaks our comfort, that “the Lord 
knoweth them that are his,” and them that are not; knows them, that is, he 
owns them, so knows them that he will never lose them. Though the faith of 
some be overthrown—yet the Lord is said to “ know the ways of the righteous,” 
Ps. i, 6—yet not the faith of any whom God hath chosen. 2. Another speaks 
our duty, that every one that names the name of Christ must depart from 
iniquity. Those that would have the comfort of the privilege must make con- 
science of the duty. If the name of Christ be called upon by us, we must depart 
from iniquity, else he will not own us; he will tell usin the great day, Mat. vii. 23, 
* Depart from me, I never knew you, ye workers of iniquity.” Observe, Ist. 
Whatever errors are introduced into the church, the foundation of God standeth 
sure, his purpose can never be defeated. 2nd. God hath some in the church 
which are his, and which he knows to be his. 3rd. Professing Christians name 
the name of Christ, are called by his name, and therefore are bound to depart 
from iniquity, for Christ gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from all 
iniquity, 77t. ii. 14. 

Secondly. Another thing that may comfort us is that, though there be some 
whose faith is overthrown, yet there are others who keep their integrity, and 
hold it fast ; ver. 20, “In a great house there are not only vessels of gold and of 
silver,’ &c. The church of Christ is a great house, a well furnished house: 
now the furniture of this house is some of it of great value, as the plateina 
house; some of small value, and et to mean uses, as the vessels of wood and 
earth; so it is in the church of God. ‘There are some professors of religion 
that are like the vessels of wood and earth, they are vessels of dishonour; but 
at the same time all are not vessels of dishonour, there are “ vessels of gold and 
silver” that are vessels of honour, “that are sanctified and meet for the master’s 
use.” When we are discouraged by the badness of some, we must encourage 
ourselves by the consideration of the goodness of others. Now we should see 
to it that we be vessels of honour: we must “ purge ourselves from these cor- 
rupt opinions,” that we may be sanctified for our Master’s use, 

{Would you attain to honour and usefulness in the church? Then be careful 
what doctrines you hold, what spirit you indulge, what company you keep. 
Reject all heretical perversions of the truth. Suppress every disposition for 
mere verbal strife, and unprofitable debate about forms of phraseology, and 
eschew the company of empty talkers and contentious wranglers. These are 
eal bees which a man must purge himself who would be a vessel unto 

onour, 

Observe, 1. In the church there are some vessels of honour, and some of 
dishonour; there are some vessels of mercy, and other vessels of wrath 
Rom. ix. 22, 23. Some dishonour the church by their corrupt opinions and 
wicked lives, and others honour and credit it by their exemplary conyersa- 
tion. 2, Aman must purge himself from these before he can be a vessel of 
honour, or meet for his Master’s use. 3. Every vessel must be fit for his 
Master’s use; every one in the church, whom God approves, must be devoted 
to his Master’s service, and meet for his use. 4. Sanctification in the heart is 
our preparation for every good work. ‘The tree must be made good, and then 
the fruit will be good. 


22 Flee also youthful lusts: but follow righteous- 
ness, faith, charity, peace, with them that call oh the 
Lord out of a pure heart. 23 But foolish and un- 
learned questions avoid, knowing that they do gender 


strifes. 24 And the servant of the Lord must not — 
strive; but be gentle unto all men, apt to teach, 
patient, 25 In meekness instructing those that 


oppose themselves; if God peradventure will give 
them repentance to the acknowledging of the truth; 
26 And that they may recover chenuelaaa out of the 
snare of the devil, who are taken captive by him at 


his will. 


First. Timothy must take care of youthful lusts, ver. 22. Though he was a 
holy, good man, very much mortified to the world, yet Paul thought it neces- 
sary to caution him against youthful lusts: Flee them, take all possible care and 
pains to keep thyself pure from them. ‘The lusts of the flesh are youthful lusts, 
which young peoplesmust carefully watch against, and the best must not be 
secure. He prescribes an excellent remedy against youthful lusts: “* Follow 
righteousness, faith, charity, peace,” &c. Observe, 1. Youthful lusts are very 
dangerous, for which reason even hopeful young people should be warned o 
them, for they war against the soul, 1 Pet. ii. 11. 2. That the exciting of our 
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graces will be the extinguishing of our corruptions; the more we follow that 
which is good, the faster and the farther we shall flee from that which is evil. 
Righteousness, and faith, and love, will be excellent antidotes against youthful 
lusts. Holy love will cure impure lust. Follow peace with them that call on 
the Lord. The keeping up of the communion of saints will take us off from all 
fellowship with unfruitful works of darkness. See the character of Christians; 
they are such as “call on the Lord Jesus Christ, out of a pure heart.” Observe, 
Christ is to be prayed to. It is the character of all Christians that they call 
upon him; but our prayers to God and Christ are not acceptable or successful 
except they come out of a pure heart, 

Secondly. He cautions him against contention; and to prevent that, ver. 23, 
cautions him against “foolish and unlearned questions,” that tend to no benefit, 
strifes of words. ‘They that advanced them and doted upon them thought 
themselves wise and learned, but Paul calls them foolish and unlearned. ‘The 
mischief of these is that they do “ gender strifes,” that is, that they breed 
debates and quarrels among Christians and ministers. It is very remarkable 
how often, and with what seriousness, the apostle cautions ‘Timothy against the 
disputes in religion, which surely was not without some such design as this, to 
shew us that religion consisteth more in believing and practising what God 
requires than in subtle disputes. Now “the servant of the Lord must not 
strive,’ ver. 24. Nothing worse becomes the servant of the Lord Jesus, (who 
did not strive nor cry, Mat. xii. 19, but was himself a pattern of meekness and 
mildness, and gentleness to all,) than strife and contention. The servant of the 
Lord must be * gentle unto all men,” and thereby shew that he is himself subject 
to the commanding power of that holy religion which he is employed in preach- 
ing and propagating; apt to teach. Those are unapt to teach that are apt to 
strive, and are fierce and froward. Ministers must be patient, bearing with 
evil, and “in meekness instructing,” ver. 25, not only those that subject them- 
selves, but those that oppose themselves. Observe, 1. Those that oppose them- 
selves to the truth are to be instructed, for instruction is the Scripture method 
of dealing with the erroneous,—that is more likely to convince them of their 
errors than fire and faggot; he does not bid us kill their bodies under pretence 
of saving their souls. 2. Such who oppose themselves are to be instructed in 
meekness; for our Lord is meek and lowly, Ma#. xi. 29; and this agrees well 
with the character of the servant of the Lord, ver. 24, “ He must not strive, but 
be gentle to all men, apt to teach, patient.” This is the way to convey truthin 
its light and power, and to overcome evil with good, Rom. xii. 21. And that 
which ministers must have in their eye, in instructing those that oppose them- 
selves, must be their recovery. “If God peradventure will give them repent- 
ance to the acknowledging of the truth.” Observe, Ist. That repentance is 
God’s gift. 2nd. It is a gift with a peradventure, in the case of those that 
oppose themselves; and therefore, though we are not to despair of the grace of 
God, yet we must take heed of presuming upon it. “To the acknowledging of 
the truth.” 3rd, The same God who gives us the discovery of the truth doth 
by his grace, bring us to the acknowledging of it, otherwise our hearts would 
continue in rebellion against it, for we are to confess with our mouths, as well 
as to believe with our hearts, Rom. x. 9,10. And thus sinners recover them- 
selves out of the snare of the devil; see here, ver. 26, First. The misery of 
sinners. They are in the “snare of the devil,” and are led “captive by him at 
his will;” they are slaves to the worst of taskmasters, he is the spirit that 
now worketh in the children of disobedience, ph. ii. 2. They are taken ina 
snare, and in the worst snare, because it is the devil; they are as fishes that are 
taken in an evil net, and as the birds that are caught in the snare. Farther, 
they are under Ham’s curse, “aservant of servants shall he be,” Gen. ix. 25; they 
are slaves to him who is but a slave and vassal. Secondly. The happiness of 
those that repent. ‘They recover themselves out of this snare, as a bird out of 
the snare of the fowler; the snare is broken, and they have escaped, and the 
greater the danger the greater the deliverance. When sinners repent, they 
who before were led captive by the devil at his will, come to be led into the 
glorious liberty of the children of God, and have their wills melted into the 
will of the Lord Jesus. The good Lord recover us all out of the snare. 


CHAPTER III. 


I. He foretels Timothy what the last days would be, with the reasons thereof, ver. 1—9. 
lI. Prescribes various remedies against them, ver. 10—17, particularly his own 


example, ‘But thou hast fully known my doctrine,” &c., and the knowledge of the holy 
Scriptures, which are able to make us wise unto salvation, and will be the best antidote 
against the corruptions of the times we livein. In this chapter Paul tells Timothy how 
bad others would be, and therefore how good he should be: and this use we should 
make of the badness of others, thereby to engage us to hold our own integrity so much 
the faster. 


AR HIS know also, that in the 
Rey rst last days perilous times 
ere shall come. 2 For men 
'/~ shall be lovers of thei own 
Fa selves, covetous, boasters, 
\\h proud, blasphemers, dis- 
j Hy obedient to parents, un- 
69 thankful, unholy, 3 With- 
(= out natural affection, truce- 
y) breakers, false accusers, in- 
continent, fierce, despisers of those that are good, 
4 Traitors, heady, highminded, lovers of pleasures 
more than lovers of God; 65 Having a form of 
godliness, but denying the power thereof: from such 
{urn away. 
thee oF mG gor ink Agatrange che Of aad eit reget?) va 
Jesus Christ had foretold, at. xxiv. 24, that there would come seducers, and 
therefore we must not be offended at it, nor think the worse of religion, or the 


church, for it. Even in gold ore there will be dross, and a great deal of chaff 
among the wheat when it lies on the floor, 
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First. Timothy must know that in “the last days,” ver. 1, that is, in gospel 


| times, there would come “perilous times.” ‘Chough gospel times were times 


of reformation in many respects, let him know that even in gospel times there 
would be perilous times, not so much on the account of persecutions from with- 
out as on the account of corruptions within. These would be difficult times, 
wherein it would be difficult fora man to keep a good conscience. He doth 
not say, perilous times shall come, for both Jews and Gentiles shall be combined 
to root out Christianity; but, perilous times shall comefor such who have “ the 
form of godliness,” ver. 5, shall be corrupt and wicked, and do a great deal 
of damage to the church. Two traitors within the garrison may do more hurt 
to it than two thousand _besiegers without. “ Perilous times shall come,” for 
men shall be wicked. Note, 1. Sin makes the times perilous. When there is 
a general corruption of manners, and of the tempers of men, that makes the 
times dangerous to live in, for it is hard to keep our integrity in the midst of 
general corruption. 2. The coming of perilous times is an evidence of the truth 
of Scripture predictions. If the event in this respect did not answer the pro- 
phecy, we might be tempted to question the divinity of the Bible. 3. We are 
all concerned to know this, to believe and consider it, that we may not be 
surprised when we see the times perilous: “ This know also.” 

_Secondly. Then he tells Timothy what would be the occasion of making these 
times perilous, or what shall be the marks and signs whereby these times may 
be known, ver. 2, and following verses. 

_l. Self-love will make the times perilous. Who is there that doth not love 
himself? but this is meant of an irregular, sinful, self-love. Men love their 
carnal selves better than their spiritual selves. Men love to gratify their own 
lusts, and make provision for them, more than to please God and do their duty. 
Instead of Christian charity, that takes care for the good of others, they will 
mind themselves only, and prefer their own gratification before the church’s 
edification. 

2. Covetousness. Observe, Seif-love brings in along train of sins and mis- 
chiefs. When men are lovers of themselves no good can be expected from 
them, as all good may be expected from those that love God with all their 
hearts. When covetousness generally prevails, and every man is for what he 
can get, and keeping what he hath, this makes men dangerous to one another, 
and obliges every man to stand on his guard against his neighbour. 

3. Pride and vainglory make the times perilous. When men, being proud of 
themselves, are boasters and blasphemers,—boasters before men whom they 
despise and look upon with scorn, and blasphemers of God, and of his name; 
when men do not fear God they will not regard man, and so vice versa. 

4. When children are disobedient to their parents, and break through the 
obligations which they lie under to them both in duty and gratitude, and fre- 
quently in interest, having their dependence upon them, and their expectation 
from them, that makes the times perilous; for what wickedness will they stick 
at that will be abusive to their own parents, and rebel against them ? 

5. Unthankfulness and_unholiness make the times perilous, and those two 
commonly go together. What is the reason that men are unholy and without 
the fear of God, but that they are unthankful for the mercies of God? Ingra- 
titude and impiety go together; for, call a man ungrateful, and you can eall him 
by no worse name. Unthankful and impure, defiled with fleshly lusts, which 
is an instance of great ingratitude to that God who hath provided so well for 
the support of the body; but we abuse his gifts if we make them the food and 
fuel of our lusts. 

6. The times are perilous when men will not be held by the bonds either of 
nature or common honesty; when they are ‘‘ without natural affection, and 
truce-breakers,” ver. 3. ‘There is a natural affection due to all. Wherever 
there is the human nature there should be humanity towards those of the 
same nature, but especially between relations. Times are perilous when chil- 
dren are disobedient to their parents, ver. 2, and when parents are without 
natural affection to their children, ver. 3. See what a corruption of nature sin 
is, how it deprives men even of that which nature hath implanted in them for 
the support of their own kind; for the natural affection of parents to their 
children is that which contributes very much to the keeping of mankind 
upon the earth. And those that will not be bound by natural affection, no 
marvel they will not be bound by the most solemn leagues and covenants. They 
are truce-breakers, that make no conscience of the engagements they have laid 
themselves under. Again, the times are perilous when men are false accusers 
one of another, é:céforo:,—* devils’ one to another, no regard had to the gocd 
name of others, nor to the religious obligations of an oath, but think themselve. 
at liberty to say and do what they please, Ps. xii. 4. 

7. When men have no government of themselves and their own appetites. 
Not of their own appetites, for they are incontinent ; not of their own passions, 
for they are fierce. Have no rule over their own spirits, and therefore are like 
a city that is broken down and hath no walls; they are soon fired upon the 
least provocation. 

8. When that which is good and ought to be honoured is generally despised 
and looked upon with contempt. It is the pride of persecutors that they look 
with contempt upon good people, though they are more excellent than their 
neighbours. 

9. When men are generally treacherous, wilful, and haughty, the times are 
perilous; ver. 4, when men are “traitors, heady, highminded.’” Our Saviour 
hath foretold that the brother shall betray the brother to death, and the father 
the son, Mat. x. 21; and those are the worst sort of traitors. hose that 
delivered up their Bibles to persecutors were called traditores, for they 
betrayed the trust committed to them. When men are petulant and puffed up, 
carrying it scornfully to all about them, and when this temper generally pre- 
vails, then the times are perilous. 

10. When men are generally “lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God,” 
when there are more epicures than true Christians, then the times are bad 
indeed. God is to be loved above all; that is a carnal mind, and is full of 
enmity against him, which prefers any thing before him, especially such a 
sordid thing as carnal pleasure is, 

11. Ali this notwithstanding, all these have the “form of godliness,” ver. 5; 
that is, are called by the Christian name, baptized into the Christian faith, make 
a show of religion; but, how plausible soever their form of godliness is, they 
deny the power of it. When they take upon them the form, which should and 
would bring along with it the power thereof, they will put asunder what God 
hath joined together, ‘Chey will assume the form of godliness to take away 
their reproach, but they will not submit to the power of it to take away their 
sin. Observe here, ist. Men may be very bad and wicked under a profession 
of religion; they may be lovers of themselves, &e., yet have a form of godliness. 
2nd. A form of godliness is a very different thing from the power of it; men may 
have the one, and be wholly destitute of the other; yea, they deny it, at least 
practically, in their lives. 3rd, From such good Christians must withdraw 
themselves. 


6 For of this sort are they which creep into 
houses, and lead captive silly women laden with sins, 
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led away with divers lusts, 7 Ever learning, and 
never able to come to the knowledge of the truth. 8 
Now as Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses, so do 
these also resist the truth: men of corrupt minds, 
reprobate concerning the faith. 9 But they shall 
proceed no further: for their folly shall be manifest 
unto all men, as their’s also was. 


Here Paul warns Timothy to take heed of certain seducers, not only that he 
might not be drawn away by them himself, but that he might arm those that 
were under his charge against their seduction. 

First. He shews how industrious they were to make proselytes; ver. 6, they 
applied themselves to particular persons, visited them in their houses, not daring 
to appear openly, for they that do evil hate the light, Jno. iii. 20. They were 
not forced into houses, as good Christians often were by persecution, but they 
of choice crept into houses to insinuate themselves into the affections and good 
opinion of people, and so to draw them over to their party. And see what sort 
of people they were that they gained and made proselytes of ; they were such 
as were weak, “silly women;” and such as were wicked, “laden with sins, and 
led away with divers lusts:” a foolish head, and a filthy heart, make persons, 
sa prev women, an easy prey to seducers. ; 

Secondly. He shews how far they were from coming “‘to the knowledge of 
the truth,” though they pretend to be “ever learning,” ver. 7. In one sense we 
must all be ever learning, that is, growing in knowledge, following on to know 
the Lord, pressing forwards; but these were sceptics, giddy and unstable, that 
were forward to imbibe every new notion, under pretence of advancement in 
ee but never came to a right understanding of the truth as it is in 

esus. 

Thirdly. He foretels the certain stop that should be put to their progress, 
ver. 8,9. Comparing them to the Egyptian magicians that withstood Moses, 
they are here named Jannes and Jambres; though the names are not to be 
met with in the story of the Old Testament, yet they are found in some old 
Jewish writers. Moses came with a Divine commission to fetch Israel out of 
Egypt, these magicians opposed him, and thus those heretics resisted the truth, 
and, like them, were “men of corrupt minds;” men that had their understand- 
ings perverted, biassed, and prejudiced against the truth, and reprobate con- 
cerning the faith, that is, very far from being true Christians; but they shall 
proceed no farther, or not much farther, as some read it. 

Observe, 1. Seducers seek for corners, and love obscurity; for they are 
afraid to appear in public, and therefore creep into houses. Farther, they 
attack those that are the least able to defend themselves; they are silly and 
wicked women. 2. Seducers in all ages are much alike, their characters are the 
same, “men of corrupt minds,” &c., and their conduct much the same; they 
resist the truth, as Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses, and they will be alike 
in their disappointment. 3. Those that resist the truth are guilty of folly, yea, 
of egregious folly, for magna est veritas, et prevalebit,— great is the truth, 
and shall prevail.’ 4. Though the spirit of error may be let loose for a time, 
God hath it in a chain. Satan can deceive the nation and the churches no 
further, nor any longer, than God will permit him. ‘‘ Their folly shall be mani- 
fest;” that is, it shawl appear that they are impostors, and every man shall 
abandon them. 

{In these verses there can, I think, be no question that the apostle refers 
to the great apostacy of which he had spoken in his former epistle to Timothy, 
ch. iv., as well as in other parts of his writings, especially in 2 Thess. ii. A 
correspondence may, perhaps, be traced between some particular parts of his 
prophetic description and individual corrupt teachers, who, at all times, have 
arisen among the churches, and propagated doctrines subversive alike of reli- 
gion and morality; but no impartial person can fail to see that in its entireness 
it suits exclusively the Romish priesthood, while to their principles, practices, 
and pretensions, it suits exactly. For it is with truth alleged against the 
system of popery, that, while it introduced new and impious doctrines, it sub- 
verted at the same time the foundation of morals, and openly inculeated and 
defended many of the worst vices by which human nature is disgraced. And 
this it did under the guise of an extraordinary sanctity, pleading the obligations 
of fidelity, chastity, and spirituality, to cover the perpetration of the toulest 
crimes. Its hypocrisy is consummate, and most determined and fierce has ever 
been its opposition to the truth, But it is doomed. The apostle, while he pre- 
dicts its rise, and draws its character, foretels also its downfall. And these 
predictions may assure us that, since this grant and terrible apostacy was per- 
mitted to take place, its whole course and developments have been, and still 
are, controlled, and shall issue in the ruin of its deluded yotaries, and be the 
eran} of the more glorious manifestation and triumph of the true church 
of God. 


10 But thou hast fully known my doctrine, manner 
of life, purpose, faith, longsuffering, charity, patience, 
11 Persecutions, afflictions, which came unto me at 
Antioch, at Iconium, at Lystra; what persecutions I 


endured: but out of them all the Lord delivered me. | 
12 Yea, and all that will live godly in Christ Jesus | 


shall suffer persecution. 13 But evil men and 


seducers shall wax worse and worse, deceiving, and | 


being deceived. 


Here the apostle, to confirm Timothy in that way wherein he walked, 

First. Sets before him his own example, which Timothy had been an eye- 
witness of, having long attended Paul; ver. 10, “Thou hast fully known my 
doctrine.” The more fully we know the doctrine of Christ and the apostles, 
the more closely we shall cleave to it; and the reason why many sit loose to it 
is, because they do not fully know it. Christ’s apostles had no enemies but 
those that did not know them, or not know them fully; those that knew them 
best loved and honoured them the most. Now, what is it that Timothy had 
so fully known in Paul? 

1. The doctrine that he preached. Paul kept hack nothing from his hearers, 
but declared to them “the whole counsel of God,” Acts xx. 27; so that, if it were 
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not their own fault, they might fully know it. ‘Timothy had a great advantage 
in ies aces up under such a tutor, and being apprized of the doctrine he 
preached. 

2. He had fully known his conversation; Thou hast known my doctrine, and 

“manner of life;” and the manner of his life was of a piece with his doctrine, 
and did not contradict it. He did not pull down by his living what he built 
up by his preaching. ‘Those ministers are likely to do good, and leave lasting 
fruits of their labours, whose manner of life agrees with their doctrine, as on 
the contrary those cannot expect to profit at all that preach well and live ill. 
_ 3. Timothy fully knew what was the great thing that Paul drove at, both 
in his preaching and in his conversation. ‘Thou hast known my purpose; that 
is, what I drive at, how far it is from any worldly, carnal, secular design, and 
how sincerely I aim at the glory of God and the good of the souls of men. 

4. Timothy fully knew Paul’s good character, which he might gather from his 
doctrine, manner of life, and purpose; for he gave proofs of his faith, that is, 
of his integrity and fidelity, or, his faith in Christ, his faith concerning another 
world, By which Paul lived; his long-suffering towards the churches to which 
he preached, and over which he presided; his charity towards all men, and his 
patience, ‘I'hese were graces that Paul was eminent for, and Timothy knew it. 

5. He knew that he had suffered ill for doing well; ver. 11, Thou hast fully 
known the ‘persecutions and afflictions which came unto me.” He instances 
those only which happened to him while Timothy was with him at Antioch, 
at Iconium, at Lystra, and therefore let it be no surprise to thee if thou suffer 
hard things; it is no more than I have endured before. 
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6. He knew what care God hath taken of him; Notwithstanding “ out of them 
all the Lord delivered me;” as he never failed his cause, so his God never 
failed him. Thou hast fully known my afflictions. When we know the afilic- 
tions of good people but in part, they are a temptation to us to decline that 
cause which they suffer for; when we only know the hardships they undergo 
for Christ, we may be ready to say, We will depart from that cause that is 
like to cost us so dear in the owning of it; but when we fully know the afflic- 
tions, not only how they suffer, but how they are supported and comforted 
under their sufferings, then instead of being discouraged we shall be encou- 
raged by them, especially considering that we are told before that we must 
count upon such things; ver. 12,‘ All that will live godly in Christ Jesus shall 
suffer persecution.” Not always alike; at that time they that professed the 
faith of Christ were more exposed to persecution than at_other times, but at all 
times, more or less, they “that will live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer per- 
secution.” They must expect to be despised, and that their religion will stand 
in the way of their preferment ; whee that will live godly must expect it, espe- 
cially they that will “ live godly in Christ Jesus,” that is, according to the strict 
rules of the Christian religion, will wear the livery and bear the name of the 
crucified Redeemer; all that will shew their religion in their conversation, that 
will not only be godly but live godly, let them expect persecution, especially 
when they are resolute init. 

Observe, 1st: The apostle’s life was very exemplary for three things: for his 
doctrine, which was according to the will of God; for his life, which was agree- 
able to his doctrine; and for his persecutions and sufferings. 2nd. Though his 
life was a life of great usefulness, yet it was a life of great sufferings, and none 
I believe came nearer to their great Master for eminent service and great suf- 
ferings than St. Paul; he suffered almost in every place: the Holy Ghost 
witnessed that bonds and afflictions did abide him, Acts xx. 23. Here he men- 
tions his persecutions and afflictions at Antioch, at Lconium, at Lystra, besides 
what he suffered elsewhere. 3rd. The apostle mentions the Lord's delivering 
him out of all for Timothy’s and our encouragement under sufferings. 4th. We 
have the practice and treatment of true Christians: they live godly in Jesus 
Christ,—that is their practice; and they shall suffer persecution,—that is the 
usage they must expect in this world. 

Secondly. He warns Timothy of the fatal end of seducers as a reason why he 
should stick close to the truth as it is in Jesus; ver. 13, “ But evil men and 
seducers shall wax worse and worse,” &c. Observe, That as good men by the 
grace of God grow better and better, so bad men, through the subtlety of 
Satan, and the power of their own corruptions, grow worse and worse. e 
way of sin is down-hill, for such proceed from bad to worse, “ deceiving and 
being deceived.” ‘Those that deceive others do but deceive themselves; those 
that draw others into error, run themselves into more and more mistakes, and 
they will find it so at last to their cost. 


14 But continue thou in the things which thou 
hast learned and hast been assured of, knowing of 
whom thou hast learned them; 15 And that froma 
child thou hast known the holy scriptures, which are 
able to make thee wise unto salvation through faith 
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which is in Christ Jesus. 16 All scripture 7s given 
by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness: 17 That the man of God may be perfect, 
throughly furnished unto all good works. 


First. He directs him to keep close to a good education, and particularly 
to what he had learned out of the holy Scriptures ; ver. 14, 15, “Continue thou 
in the things which thou hast learned.” Note, It is not enough to learn that 
which is good, but we must continue in it, and persevere in it unto the end; 
“Then are we Christ's disciples indeed,” Jno. viii. 31. We should not be any 
more children, “tossed to and fro, and carried about with every wind of doc- 
trine, by the sleight of men and cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to 
deceive,” Eph. iv. 14; “ Be not carried about with divers and strange doctrines, 
for it is a good thing that the heart be established with grace,” Heb. xiii. 9. 
And for this reason we should continue in the things we have learned from 
the holy Scriptures; not that we ought to continue in any errors and mistakes 
which we may have been led into in the time of our childhood and youth, for 
these, upon an impartial inquiry and full conviction, we should forsake; but 
this makes nothing against our continuing in those things the holy Scriptures 
plainly assert, and which he that runs may read. 

Secondly. If Timothy would stick to the truth as he had been taught it, that 
would arm him against the snares and insinuation of seducers. They are “the 
things which thou hast learned and hast been assured of.” . 

1. It is a great happiness to know the certainty of the things wherein we 
have been instructed, Lu. i. 4; not only to know what the truths are, but to 
know that they are of undoubted certainty. What we have learned we must 
labour to be more and more assured of; that, being grounded in the truth, we 
may be guarded against error, for certainty in religion is of great importance 
and advantage. Knowing, Ist. That thou hast had good teachers ; “ Consider of 
whom thou hast learned them.” Not of evil men and seducers, but good men 
that had themselves experienced the power of the truths they taught thee, an 
been ready to suffer for them, and thereby would give the fullest evidence of their 
belief of these truths. 2nd. Knowing especially the firm foundation upon which 
thou hast built, namely, that of the Scripture; ver. 15, “ That from a child thou 
hast known the holy Scriptures.” : ’ 

2. Those that would acquaint themselves with the things of God, and be 
assured of them, must know the holy Scriptures, for those are the summary of 
Divine revelation. 2 : 

3. It is a great happiness to know the holy Scriptures from our childhood, 
and children should betimes get the knowledge of the Scriptures. The age of 
children is the learning age, and those that would get true learning must get it 
out of the Scriptures. : ‘ 

[Timothy enjoyed the inestimable advantage of having a pious mother, and 
she, with his no less pious grandmother also, early taught him to read the 
Bible; and doubtless, as he read, unfolded to him its meaning, and aimed to 
impress its truths upon his heart. It is impossible to say at how early 8 fee 
the infantile mind may receive a saving knowledge of the word of God; but 
parents cannot begin too young the practice of reading to them and with them 
its sacred pages. This is one of the first and most important of parental obli- 
gations, and it cannot be neglected without criminality. At the same time dis- 
cretion is needed to guide in the selection of proper portions of Scripture, 
suited to the youthful capacity, and to prevent the sacred book ever appearing 
in a repulsive light. We may regard the apostle’s notice of Timothy's early 
acquaintance with the Scriptures as a commendation of his parents; and if 
parents ourselves, we should be stimulated by it to imitate their excellent 
example.] ae 

4, ‘The Scriptures we are to know are the holy Scriptures. They came from 
the holy God, and were delivered by holy men, and contain holy precepts, and 
treat of holy things, and were designed to make us holy, and to lead us in the 
way of holiness to happiness. Being called the holy Scriptures, they are by 
that distinguished from profane writings of all sorts, and from those that only 
treat of morality and common justice and honesty, but do not meddle with 
holiness. If we would know the holy Scriptures we must read and search them 
daily, as the noble Bereans did, Acts xvii. 11; they must not lie by us neglected, 
and seldom or never looked into. Now here observe, wea 5 al 

Ist. What is the excellency of the Scripture. It is “given by inspiration of 
God,” ver. 16, and therefore is his word. It is a Divine revelation, which we 
may depend upon as infallibly true. The same Lae that breathed reason 
into us breathes revelation among us; for the prophecy came not in old time 
by the will of man, but holy men spake as they were moved or carried forth 
by the Holy Ghost, 2 Pet. i. 21. Phe prophets and apostles did not speak from 
themselves, but what they received of the Lord that they delivered unto us. 
That tne Scripture was given by inspiration of God appears by the majesty of 
its style, and the truth, purity, and sublimity of the doctrines contained in it; 
from the harmony of its several parts; from its power and efficacy on the minds 
of multitudes that converse with it; from the accomplishment of many pro- 
phecies relating to things beyond all human foresight; and from the uncon- 
trollable miracles that were wrought in proof of its Divine original, “God also 
bearing them witness, both with signs and wonders, and with divers miracles 
and gifts of the Holy Ghost, according to his own will, Heb. ii. 4. 

2nd. What use it will be of to us. ; was Ape 

First. It is able to make us wise to salvation; that is, it is a sure guide in our 
way to eternal life. Note, Those are wise ‘indeed that are wise to salvation. 
The Scriptures are able to make us truly wise, wise for our souls and another 
world; “To make thee wise to salvation through faith. er The Scriptures 
will make us wise to salvation, if they be mixed with faith, and not otherwise, 
Heb. iv. 2; for if we do not believe their truth and goodness they will do us 
oie It is profitable to us for all the purposes of the Christian life, “ for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction In, r1 hteousness.” It 
answers all the ends of Divine revelation ; it instructs us in that which is true, 
reproves us for that which is amiss, directs us in that which is good. At is of 
use to all, for we all need to be instructed, corrected, and reproved; it is of 
especial use to ministers, that are to give instruction, correction, and reproof ; 
and whence can they fetch it better than from the Scripture? “That the man 
of God may be perfect,” ver. 17. The Christian, the midline, is the man of 
God. That which finishes a man of God in this world is the Scripture; by it 
we are “thoroughly furnished for every good work.” There is that in the 
Scripture which suits every case. Whatever duty we have to do, whatever 
service is required from us, we may find enough in the Scriptures to furnish us 
for it. Ist. We see the Scripture hath various uses, and answers diyers ends 
and purposes; it is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction of all 
errors in judgment and practice, and for instruction in righteousness. 2nd. 
The Scripture is a perfect rule of faith and practice, and was designed for the 
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|man of God, the minister, as well as the Christian who is devoted to God, for 
|it is profitable for doctrine, &c. 3rd. If we consult the Scripture that was 
_ given by inspiration of God, and follow its directions, we shall be made men of 
| God, perfect, and thoroughly furnished to every good work. 4th. We farther 

learn there is no oceasion for the writings of the philosophers, nor for rabbinical 
fables, nor popish legends, nor unwritten traditions, to make us perfect men of 
God, since the Scripture answers all these ends and purposes. O that we may 
| love our Bibles more, and keep closer to them than ever, and then shall we find 
| the benefit and advantage designed thereby, and shall at last attain the happi- 
ness therein promised and assured to us! 


= 
CHAPTER IV. 

In this chapter, I. St. Paul doth with great solemnity and earnestness press Timothy to 
the diligent and conscientious discharge of his work and office as an evangelist; and 
the charge given to him all gospel ministers are to take to themselves, ver. 1—5. II. 
The reason of his concern in this case. Why must Timothy now be instant in season, &., 
in a particular manner? Because the church was likely to be deprived of the apostle’s 
labours, for his departure was at hand, ver. 6—8. JII. Divers particular matters, with 
a hint and caution about Alexander the coppersmith, ver. 9—15. IV. He informeth 
him of what befel him at his first answer; though men forsook him, the Lord stood by 
him, and that encouraged him to hope for future deliverance, ver. 16—18. And then 
he concludes with salutations and a benediction, ver. 19—22. 


CHARGE thee therefore be- 
fore God, and the Lord Jesus 
Nes Christ, who shall judge the 
\Z(e, quick and the dead at his 

\\8\ % appearing and his kingdom; 
6) 2 Preach the word; be in- 
~\4)/(Q stant in season, out of sea- 
\? YD, son ; reprove, rebuke, exhort 
Ze with all longsuffering and 

doctrine. 8 For the time 


will come when they will not endure sound doctrine ; 
but after their own lusts shall they heap to themselves 
teachers, having itching ears; 4 And they shall 
turn away ther ears from the truth, and shall be 
turned unto fables. 5 But watch thou in all things, 


endure afflictions, do the work of an evangelist, make 


full proof of thy ministry. 6 For I am now ready 
to be offered, and the time of my departure is at hand. 
7 I have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith: 8 Henceforth there 
is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me at that day: 
and not to me only, but unto all them also that love 
his appearing. 

Observe, First. How awfully this charge is introduced; ver. 1, “1 charge 
thee before God and the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall judge the quick and the 
dead, at his appearing and his kingdom.” Observe, The best of men have need 
to be awed into the discharge of their duty. ‘The work of a minister is not an 
indifferent thing, but absolutely necessary. Woe be to him if he preach not 
the Gospel, 1 Cor. ix. 16; “I charge thee,” to induce him to faithfulness. He 
must consider, 4 4 

1. That the eye of God and Jesus Christ was upon him. “TI charge thee 
before God and the Lord Jesus Christ ;” that is, as thou tenderest the favour of 
God and Jesus Christ; as thou wilt approve thyself to God and Jesus Christ, 
by the obligations both of natural and revealed religion; as thou wilt make due 
returns to the God that made thee, and the Lord Jesus Christ that redeemed 
thee. 

2. He charges him, as he will answer it at the great day, minding him of the 
judgment to come, which is committed to the Lord Jesus. He shall Tees 
the quick and the dead, at his appearing and in his kingdom,” that is, when he 
appears in his kingdom. It concerns all, both ministers and Gore, seriously 
to consider the account that they must. shortly give to Jesus Christ, of all the 
trusts reposed in them. Christ shall ‘judge the quick and the dead ;” that is, 
those that at the last day shall be found alive, and those that shall be raised to 
life out of the grave. ote, Ist. The Lord Jesus Christ shall judge the quick 
and dead. ‘God hath committed all judgment unto the Son,” and hath 
appointed him judge of quick and dead, Acts x. 42. 2nd. He will appear. He 
will come the second time, and it will be a glorious appearance, as the word 
émpaveia signifies. 3rd. Then his kingdom shall appear in_his glory, “at his 
appearing and kingdom,” for he will then appear in his kingdom, sitting on 


a throne to judge the world. : 

Secondly. What is the matter of the charge, ver, 2—5. He is charged, 

1. To “preach the word.” That is a minister’s business; a dispensation is 
committed to them. It is not their own notions and fancies that they are to 
preach, but the pure, plain word of God, and they must not corrupt it, “but 
asf sincerity, but as of God, in the sight of God they speak in Christ,” 
2 Cor. ii. 17. 

2. To urge what he preached, and to press it with all earnestness upon his 
hearers. Be instant in season, out of season, reprove, rebuke, exhort;” that is, 
do this work with all fervency of spirit. Call upon those under thy charge 
to take heed of sin, to do their duty. Call upon them to repent and believe, 
and liye a holy life, and this both “in season and out of season.” “In season,” 
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that is, when they are at leisure to hear thee, when some special opportunity 
offers itself of speaking to them with advantage. Nay, do it “out of season,” 
even when there is not that apparent probability of fastening something upon 
them; because thou dost not know but the Spirit of God may fasten upon 
them, for the wind bloweth where it listeth; and “in the morning we must sow 
our seed, and in the evening not withhold our hand,” /eel. xi. 6. We must do 
it “in season,” that is, let slip no opportunity; and do it “‘out of season,” that 
is, we must not shift off the duty, under pretence that it is out of season. 

3. He must tell people of their faults; “ Reprove them, rebuke them ;” con- 
vince wicked people of the evil and danger of their wicked courses. Endea- 
your, by dealing plainly with them, to bring them to repentance. Rebuke 
them with gravity and authority, in Christ’s name, that they may take thy dis- 
pleasure against them as an indication of God's displeasure. 

4. He must direct, encourage, and quicken, those that began well. “ Exhort 
them,” petsuade them to hold on, and endure to the end, and this “with all 
longsuffering and doctrine.” Ist. He must do it very patiently; “with all 
longsuffering.” Ifthou do not see the effect of thy labours presently, yet do 
not therefore give up the cause, be not weary of speaking to them; while God 
ehews to them all longsuffering, let ministers exhort with all longsuffering. 
gnd. He must do it rationally, not with passion, but “ with doctrine;” that is, 
in order to the reducing of them to good practices, instil into them good prin- 
ciples. Teach them the truth as it is in Jesus, and reduce them toa firm belief of 
that, and that will be a means both to reclaim them from evil and to bring them 
to good. Observe, First. A. minister's work hath various parts; he is to 
preach the word, to reprove, rebuke, and exhort. Secondly. He is to_be very 
diligent and careful; he must be instant in season and out of season; he must 
spare no pains nor labour, but must be urgent with them to take care of their 
souls and their eternal concerns. ; ; : 

5. He must “ watch in all things,” that is, seek an opportunity of doing them 

a kindness; let no fair occasion slip through thy negligence. Watch to thy 
work; watch against the temptations of Satan, by which thou mayest be 
diverted from it; watch over the souls of those that are committed to thy 
charge. 
6. ee must count upon afflictions, and endure them, make the best of them. 
Kaxora@ycov,—f endure patiently,’ be not discouraged by the difficulties thou 
ial with, but bear them with an evenness of spirit. Inure thyself to 
lardships. 

1 ile met remember his office, and discharge that; “Do the work of an 
evangelist.” The office of the evangelists was, as the apostle’s deputies, to 
water the churches that they planted. They were not settled pastors, but for 
some time resided in, and presided over, the churches that the apostles had 
trata till they were settled under a standing ministry. This was 'Timothy’s 
work. 

8. He must fulfil his ministry; ‘ Make full proof of it.” It was a great trust 
that was reposed in him, and therefore he must answer it, and perform all the 
parts of his office with diligence and care. ; ; 

Observe, ist. A minister must expect afflictions in the faithful discharge of 
his duty. 2nd. He must endure them, that is, bear them patiently like a Chris- 
tian hero. 3rd. hese must not discourage him in his work, for he must do 
his work and fulfil his ministry. 4th. The best ial to make full proof of our 
ministry is to fulfil it, to fill it up in all its parts with proper work. 

Thirdly. The reasons to enforce the charge. P 

1. Because errors and heresies were likely to creep into the church, by which 
the minds of many professing Christians would be corrupted; ver. 3, 4, “ For 
the time will come when they will not endure sound doctrine.” ‘Therefore 
improve the present time, when they will endure it; be busy now, for it is seed 
time. When the fields are white unto the harvest, put in the sickle, for the 
present gale of opportunity will be soon over. “They will not endure sound 
doctrine :” there will be those that will “heap to themselves corrupt teachers, 
and will turn away their ears from the truth;” and therefore secure as many as 
thou canst, that when these storms and gaat ite do arise they may be well 
fixed, and their apostacy may be prevented. People must hear, and ministers 
must preach, for the time to come, and guard against the mischiefs that are 
likely to arise hereafter, though they do not yet arise. They will “turn away 
their ears from the truth,” that is, they will grow sick of the old plain Gospel 
of Christ, and then they will be greedy of fables, and take pleasure in them 
and God shall give them up to those strong delusions, because they receive 
not the truth in the love of it, 2 Thes. ii. 11,12. Observe, Ist. These teachers 
were of their own heaping up, and not of God’s sending, but they chose them 
to gratify their lusts, and to please their itching ears. 2nd. People do so when 
they will not endure sound doctrine, that preaching which is serie plain, 
and to the purpose; then they will have teachers of their own. 3rd. There is 
a wide difference between the word of God and the words of such teachers ; 
the one is sound doctrine, the word of truth, the other is only fables. 4th. 
They that are turned unto fables first turn away their ears from the truth, for 
they cannot hear and mind both any more than they can serve two masters; 
nay, farther, it is said they shall be turned unto fables. God justly suffers them 
to turn to fables who grow weary of the truth, and gives them up to be led 
aside from the truth by fables. 

2. Because Paul, for his part, had almost done his work. Do thou make full 

roof of thy ministry, “for 1 am now ready to be offered,” ver. 6. And, Ist. 
Therefore there will be the more occasion for thee. When labourers are 
removed out of the vineyard, it is no time for them to loiter that are left behind, 
but to double their diligence. The fewer hands there are to work, the more 
industrious those hands must be that are at work. 2nd. I have done the work 
of my day and generation; do thou in like manner do the work of thy day and 
generation. 

3. The comfort and cheerfulness of Paul in the prospect of his approaching 
departure might encourage ‘Timothy to the utmost industry, and diligence, and 
seriousness in his work. Paul was an old soldier of Jesus Christ, Timothy was 
but newly enlisted. Come, saith Paul, I have found our Master kind, the cause 
good, and I can look back upon my warfare with a great deal of pleasure and 
satisfaction, and therefore be not afraid of the difficulties thou must meet with. 
The crown of life is as sure to thee as if it were already upon thy head, and 
therefore endure afflictions, and make full proof of thy ministry. The courage 
and comfort of dying saints and ministers, and especially dying martyrs, is 
a great confirmation of the truth of the Christian religion, and a great encou- 
ragement to living saints and ministers in their work. Here, 

Ist. He looks forward upon his death approaching; “1am now ready to be 
offered.” The Holy Ghost witnessed in every city that bonds and afflictions did 
abide him, Acts xx. 23. He was now at Rome, and it is probable he had par- 
ticular intimations from the Spirit that there he should seal the truth with his 
blood; and he looks upon it now as near at hand. Iam ‘already poured out,’ 
so it is in the original, fidn orévdon0c3 that is, lam already a martyr in affection. 
It alludes to the pouring out of the drink offerings; for the blood of the 
martyrs, though it was not a sacrifice of atonement, yet it was a sacrifice of 
acknowledgment to the honour of the grace of God and his truths, Observe 
with what pleasure he speaks of dying, He calls it his departure. Though it is 
prebable he foresaw he must die a violent, bloody deat 
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departure, or his release. Death to a good man is his release from the impri- 
sonment of this world, and his departure to the enjoyments of another world; 
he doth not cease to be, but is only removed from one world to another, 

2nd. Observe with what pleasure he looks back upon the life he had lived; 
ver. 7, “I have fought a good fight, L have finished my course,” &c. He there- 
fore did not fear death, because he had the testimony of his conscience that, by 
the grace of God, he had in some measure answered the ends of living. Asa 
Christian, as a minister, he had “ fought the good fight.” He had done the service, 
gone through the difficulties of his warfare, and had been instrumental in carry- 
ing on the glorious victories of the exalted Redeemer over the powers of dark- 
ness. His life was a course, and he had now finished it; as his warfare was 
accomplished, so his race wasrun. “TI have kept the faith.” I have kept the 
doctrines of the Gospel, and never betrayed any of them. Note, First. The 
life of a Christian, but especially of a minister, is a warfare, and a race; some- 
times compared to the one in the Scripture, and sometimes to the other. 
Secondly. \t is a good fight, a good warfare; the cause is good, and the victory 
is sure, if we continue faithful and courageous. Thirdly. We must fight this 
good fight, we must fight it out, and finish our course. We must not give 
over till we are made more than conquerors through him that hath loved us, 
Rom. viii. 37. Fourthly. It is a great comfort to a dying saint, when he can 
look back upon his past life, and say with our apostle, “I have fought,” &c.; 
I have kept the faith, the doctrine of faith, and the grace of faith. Towards the 
end of our days to be able to speak in this manner, what comfort, unspeakable 
comfort, will it afford! Let it then be our constant endeavour, by the grace of 
God, that we may finish our course with joy, Acts xx. 24, 

3rd. With what pleasure he looks forward to the life he was to live hereafter ; 
ver. 8, “ Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness,” &c. He 
had lost for Christ, but he was sure he should not lose by him, Pail. iii. 8. Let 
this encourage Timothy to endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ, 
that there is a crown of life before us, the glory and joy of which will abun- 
dantly recompense all the hardships and toils of our present warfare. Observe, 
It is called ‘a crown of righteousness,” because it will be the recompence of 
our services, which God is not unrighteous to forget; and because our holi- 
ness and righteousness will there be perfected, and that will be our crown. 
God will give it asa righteous God, who will let none lose by him. And yet 
this crown of righteousness was not peculiar to Paul, as if it belonged only to 
apostles, and eminent ministers and martyrs, but to “all them also that love 
his appearing.” Observe, It is the character of all the saints that they love the 
appearing of Jesus Christ. They love his first appearing, when he appeared to 
take away sin by the sacrifice of himself, Heb. ix. 26. They love to think of it; 
they love his second appearing at the great day; love it, and long for it. And 
those that love the appearing of Jesus Christ, he shall appear to their joy; there 
is a crown of righteousness reserved for them, which shall then be given them, 
Heb. ix. 28. Welearn hence, Sirst. The Lord is the righteous Judge, for his 
judgment is according to truth. Secondly. 'The believers’ crown is a crown of 
righteousness, purchased by the righteousness of Christ, and bestowed as the 
reward of the saints’ righteousness. Thirdly. This crown, which believers shall 
wear, is laid up for them; they have it not at present, for they are but heirs; 
they have it not in possession, and yet it is sure, for it is laid up for them. 
Fourthly. The righteous Judge will give it to all that love, prepare, and long 
for his appearing. ‘Surely I come quickly: Amen, even so come, Lord Jesus.” 


9 Do thy diligence to come shortly unto me: 
10 For Demas hath forsaken me, having loved this 
present world, and is departed unto Thessalonica ; 
Crescens to Galatia, ‘Titus unto Dalmatia. 11 Only 
Luke is with me. Take Mark, and bring him with 
thee: for he is profitable to me for the ministry. 12 
And Tychicus have I sent to Ephesus. 13 The 
cloke that I left at Troas with Carpus, when thou 
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comest, bring with thee, and the books, but especially 
the parchments. 14 Alexander the coppersmith did 
me much evil: the Lord reward him according to 
his works: 
hath greatly withstood our words. 


Here are divers particular matters which Paul mentions to Timothy now at 
the closing of the epistle. ab : ; 


1, (Cups) Persian. 4, Roman, 


15 Of whom be thou ware also; for he 
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come shortly tome.” For Timothy was an evangelist that was not a fixed pastor 
of any one place, but attended the motions of the apostles, to build upon their 
foundation. Paul wanted Timothy’s company and help, and the reason he 
gives is, because several had left him, ver. 10; one from an ill principle, that 
was Demas, who abides under an ill name for it: ‘ Demas hath forsaken me, 
having loved this present world.” He quitted Paul and his interest, either for 
fear of suffering, (because Paul was now a prisoner, and he was afraid of coming 
into trouble upon his account,) or being called off from his ministry by secular 
affairs, which he entangled himself in, his first love to Christ and his Gospel 
as forsaken and forgotten, and he fell in love with the world. Note, Love to 
this present world is oftentimes the cause of apostacy from the truths and ways 
of Jesus Christ. He is gone off, is “departed unto Thessalonica ;” called thither 
perhaps by trade, or by some other worldly business. Crescens is gone one 
way, and Titus another way, and only Luke was with Paul, ver, 10, 11; was not 
thatenough? Paul did not think it so; he loved the company of his friends. 

Secondly. He speaks respectfully concerning Mark. “He is profitable to me 
for the ministry.” It is supposed this Mark was he about whom Paul and 
Barnabas fell out, Acts xy. 39, Paul would not take him with him to the work, 
because he had once flinched and drawn back. But now, saith he, take Mark 
and bring him with thee. By this it appears that Paul was now reconciled to 
Mark, and had now a better opinion of him than he had had formerly. This 
teaches us to be of a forgiving spirit; and those that are profitable and useful, 
though they may have done amiss, yet we must not therefore disclaim for ever 
making use of them. : 

Thirdly. Paul orders Timothy to come to him, bids him as he came through 
Troas to bring with him from thence those things which he had left behind him 
there, ver. 13. His cloak he had left there, which, it may be, Paul had the more 
occasion for ina cold prison. It is probable it was the habit that Paul usually 
wore, a plain dress. Some read it, ‘the roll of parchment that L left at Troas ;’ 
others, ‘the desk that I left.” Paul was guided by Divine inspiration, and yet 
he would have his books with him. Whereas he had exhorted Timothy to give 
attendance to reading, so he did himself, though he was now ready to be offered; 
as long as we live we must be still learning. ‘‘ But especially the parchments,’ 
which some think were the originals of his epistles ; others think they were the 
skins of which he made his tents, whereby he got a livelihood, working with his 
own hands. 

Fourthly. He mentions Alexander, and the mischief that he had done him, 
yer. 14,15. This is he that is spoken of Acts xix. 33. It should seem he had been 
a professor of the Christian religion, a forward professor, for he was there par- 
ticularly maligned by the worshippers of Diana, and yet he did Paul much evil. 
Paul was in as much danger from false brethren, 2 Cor. xi. 26, as from open 
enemies. Paul foretels that God would reckon with him. It is a prophetical 
denunciation of the just judgment of God that would befall him. ‘*’The Lord 
will reward him according to his works.” He cautions Timothy to take heed 
of him; ‘‘ Of whom be thou aware also,” that he do not, under pretence of friend- 
ship, betray thee to mischief. It is dangerous having any thing to do with those 
that would be enemies to such a man as Paul. Observe, 1. Some that were 
once Paul’s hearers and admirers did not give him reason to remember them 
with much pleasure; for one forsook him, and another did him much evil, and 
greatly withstood his words. Yet, 2. At the same time he mentions some with 
pleasure, (the badness of some did not make him forget the goodness of others,) 
such as Timothy, Titus, Mark, and Luke. 3. The apostle hath left a brand on 
the names and memory of two persons; the one is Demas, who forsook him, 
having loved the present world, and the other is Alexander, who greatly with- 
stood his words. 4. God will reward evil-doers, particularly apostates, accord- 
ing to their works. 5. Of such that are of Alexander’s spirit and temper we 
should beware, for they will do us no good, but all the mischief that is in their 
power. 


16 At my first answer no man stood with me, but 
all men forsook me: I pray G'od that it may not be 
laid to their charge. 17 Notwithstanding the Lord 
stood with me, and strengthened me; that by me the 
preaching might be fully known, and that all the 
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First. He bids him hasten to him, if possible; ver. 9, “Do thy diligence to | 
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Gentiles might hear: and I was delivered out of the 
mouth of the lion. 18 And the Lord shall deliver 
me from every evil work, and will preserve me unto 
his heavenly kingdom: to whom ée glory for ever 
and ever. Amen. 19 Salute Prisca and Aquila, 
and the household of Onesiphorus. 20 Erastus 
abode at Corinth: but Trophimus have I left at 
Miletum sick. 21 Do thy diligence to come before 
winter. Eubulus greeteth thee, and Pudens, and 
Linus, and Claudia, and all the brethren. 22 The 
Lord Jesus Christ be with thy spirit. Grace de with 
you. Amen. 


Here he, First. Gives Timothy an account of his own present circumstances, 

1. He had lately been called to appear before the emperor, upon his appeal to 
Cesar, and then no man stood with him, ver. 16, to plead his cause, to bear tes- 
timony for him, or so much as to keep him in countenance, but all men forsook 
him. This was strange, that so good a man as Paul should have nobody to own 
him, even at Rome, where there were many Christians, whose faith was spoken 
of throughout all the world, Rom.i. 8. But men are but men. The Christians 
at Rome were forward to go and meet him, Acts xxviii. 15; but when it came to 
the pinch that they would be in danger of suffering with him, then they all 
forsook him. He prays that God would not lay it to their charge, intimating * 
that it was a great fault, and God might justly be angry with them, but he 
prays God to forgive them. See what distinction is put between sins of pre- 
sumption and sins of infirmity. Alexander the coppersmith, that maliciously 
withstood Paul, he prays against him, “The Lord reward him according to his 
works ;” but these Christians that through weakness shrunk from Paul in time 
of trial, The Lord lay it not to their charge. Here we see, Ist. St. Paul had 
his trials in his friends forsaking him in a time of danger, as well as in the 
opposition made by enemies; all forsook him. 2nd. It was their sin not to 
appear for the good apostle, especially at his first answer; but it was a sin of 
weakness, and therefore the more excusable. Yet, 3rd. God might lay it to 
their charge, but St. Paul endeavours to prevent it by his earnest prayers: “ Let 
it not be laid to their charge.” 

2, Notwithstanding this, God stood by him, ver. 17; that is, gave him extra- 
ordinary wisdom and courage, to enable him to speak so much the better him- 
self. When he had nobody to keep him in countenance, God made his face to 
shine. ‘“‘ That by me the preaching might be fully known; ” that is, God brought 
me out from that difficulty, that I might preach the Gospel, which is my busi- 
ness. Nay, it should seem that he might preach the Gospel at that time; for 
Paul knew how to preach at the bar as well as in the pulpit. ‘ And that all the 
Gentiles might hear;” the emperor himself, and the great men, that would 
never have heard Paul preach if he had not been brought before them. “And 
I was delivered out of the mouth of the lion,” that is, of Nero, as some think, or 
some other judge. Some understand it only as a proverbial form of speech, to 
signify that he was in imminent danger. [‘Still, says Barnes, ‘it is quite as 
natural to suppose, that the punishment which had been appointed tor him, 
or to which he would have been subjected, was, to be thrown to lions, 
and that in some way, now unknown to us, he had been delivered from it: 
see 1 Cor. xv. 32.] “And the Lord shall deliver me from every evil work.’ 
See how Paul improved his experiences; he that hath delivered doth deliver, 
and, we trust, he shall yet deliver. “Shall deliver me from every evil work;” 
that is, from doing any ill myself, and having any ill done to me by others. 
* And shall preserve me to his heavenly kingdom.” And for this he gives 
glory to God, rejoicing in hope of the glory of God. Ist. If the Lord stand 
by us, he will strengthen us in a time of difficulty and danger, and his pre- 
sence will more than supply every one’s absence. 2nd. When the Lord pre- 
serves his servants from great and imminent danger, it is for eminent work and 
service. Paul was preserved, that by him the preaching might be fully known, 
&e. 3rd. Former deliverances should encourage future hopes. 4th. There is 
a heavenly kingdom, to which the Lord will preserve his faithful, witnessing, 
or suffering servants. 5th. We ought to give God the glory of all past, present, 
and future deliverances; ‘To whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen.” 

Secondly. He sends salutations to ‘* Aquila, and Priscilla, and the household 
of Ouenphotaa * ver. 19. He mentions his leaving ‘Trophimus sick at Miletum, 
ver. 20, by which it appears that, though the apostles healed all manner of dis- 
eases miraculously, for the confirmation of their doctrine, yet they did not 
exert that power upon their own friends, lest it should have looked like a 
collusion. 

Thirdly. He hastens Timothy to come to him before winter, ver. 21, because 
he longed to see him, and because in the winter the journey or voyage would be 
more dangerous. ; ’ 

Fourthly. He sends commendations to him from Eubulus, and Pudens, and 
Linus, and Claudia, and all the brethren. One of the heathen writers at this 
time mentions one Pudens and his wife Claudia, and saith that Claudia was a 
Briton; whence some have gathered that it was this Pudens, and that Claudia 
here was his wife, and that they were eminent Christians at Rome, 

Fifthly. He concludes with a prayer, that the Lord Jesus would be with his 
spirit. We need no more to make us happy than to have the Lord Jesus Christ 
with our spirits; for in him all spiritual blessings are summed up. And it is 
the best prayer we can put up for our friends, that the Lord Jesus Christ may 
be with their spirits, to sanctify and save them, and at last to receive them to 
himself, as Stephen the protomartyr prayed, “Lord Jesus, receive my spirit,” 
Acts vii. 59; as if he had said, Lord Jesus, receive that spirit thou hast been with 
whilst it was united to the body; do not now leave it in its separate state. 
“Grace be with you. Amen.” This was our apostle’s token in every epistle; 
so he wrote, “ The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen,” 
2 Thes. iii. 17, 18. nd if grace be with us here to convert and change us, to 
make us holy, and to keep us humble, and to enable us to persevere to the end 
glory will crown us hereafter; “ For the Lord is a sun, and a shield, the Lord 
will give grace and glory, and no good will he withhold from them that wall 
uprightly. O Lord of hosts, blessed is the man that trusteth in thee,” 

s. Ixxxly. 11, 12. “ Now unto the King eternal, immortal, invisible, the only 
wise God, our Saviour, be honour and glory, for ever and eyer, Amen,” 
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Tus epistle of Paul to Titus is much of the same nature with those to Timothy; both were converts of Paul, and his companions in labours and sufferings, 
both in the office of evangelists, whose work was to water the churches planted by the apostles, and to set in order the things that were wanting inthem. They 
were vice-apostles, as it were, ‘working the work of the Lord, as they did,” and mostly under their direction, though not despotic and arbitrary, but with the 
concurring exercise of their own prudence and judgment, 1 Cor. xvi. 10,12. We read much of this Titus, his titles and character, and active usefulness in many 
places. He was a Greek, Gal. ii. 3; St. Paul called him his “son,” ch. i. 4; his “brother,” 2 Cor. ii. 13; his “partner and fellow-helper,” 2 Cor. viii. 23; 
“one that walked in the same spirit, and in the same steps with himself.” He went up with the apostle to the church at Jerusalem, Gal. ii. 1; was much 
conversant at Corinth, for which church he had an earnest care, 2 Cor. viii. 16. Paul’s second epistle to them, and probably his first also, was sent by his hand, 
2 Cor. viii. 16—18, 23; ix. 2-4; and xii. 18. He was with the apostle at Rome, and thence went into Dalmatia, 2 Tim. iv. 10; after which no more occurs of him 
in the Scriptures. So that by them he appears not to have been a fixed bishop: if such he were, and in those times, the church of Corinth, where he most tended, 
had best title to him. In Crete, (now called Candia, formerly Hecatompolis, from the hundred cities that were in it,) a large island at the mouth of the Augean Sea, 
the Gospel had got some footing ; and here Paul and Titus were in one of their travels, cultivating this plantation ; but the apostle of the Gentiles, having on him 
“the care of all the churches,” could not himself tarry long at this place, therefore left Titus some time there to carry on the work which he had begun ; wherein, 
probably meeting with more difficulty than ordinary, Paul wrote this epistle to him; and yet perhaps not so much for his own sake as for the people’s, that the 
endeavours of Titus, strengthened with apostolic advice and authority, might be more significant and effectual among them. He was to see all the cities 
furnished with good pastors; to reject and keep out the unmeet and unworthy; to teach sound doctrine, and instruct all sorts in their duties; to set forth the 
free grace of God in man’s salvation by Christ ; and withal to shew the necessity of maintaining good works by those who haye believed in God, and hope for 
eternal life from him, 
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In this chapter we have the preface or introduction to the epistle, shewing from and to 
whom it was written, with the apostle’s salutation and prayer for Titus, wishing all 
blessings to him, ver. 1—4. Entrance into the matter, by signifying the end of Titus’s 
being left at Crete, ver. 5. And how the same should be pursued, in reference both to 
good and bad ministers, from ver. 6—16. 


op SE AUL, a servant of God, 
Oe {<3 )) and an apostle of Jesus 
‘ 


Christ, according to the faith 
of God’s elect, and the ac- 

| |¢knowledging of the truth 
‘93/) which is after godliness; 
474.0 2 In hope of eternal life, 

Org A \2 which God, that cannot lie, 
— ye promised before the world 
CKO began; 3 But hath in due 
times manifested his word through preaching, which 
is committed unto me according to the command- 


ment of God our Saviour ; 


I. Here is the preface to the epistle. Shewing, 

First. The writer. Paul, a Gentile name, taken by the apostle of the Gentiles, 
Acts xiii. 9, 46, 47. Ministers will accommodate even smaller matters, so as they 
may be any furthering of acceptance in their work. When the Jews rejected 
the ape. and the Gentiles received it, we read no more of this apostle by 
his Jewish name, Saul, but by his Roman one, Paul. 

“A servant of God, and an apostle of Jesus Christ.” Here he is described by 
his relation and office. A servant of God, not in the general sense only, as a 
man and a Christian ; but specially as a minister, “serving God in the Gospel of 
his Son,” Fom.i. 9. This is a high honour. It is the glory of angels that they 
are “ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for them who shall be the heirs 
of salvation,” Heb. i. 14. Yea, more especially a chief minister, “an apostle of 
Jesus Christ,” one who had seen the Lord, and was immediately called and 
commissioned by him, and had his doctrine from him. Observe, The highest 
officers in the church are but servants. ‘There is much divinity and devotion in 
the inscriptions of the epistles. The apostles of Jesus Christ, who were em- 
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ployed to spread and propagate his religion, were therein also the servants of 
God; they did not set up any thing inconsistent with the truths and duties of 
natural religion. Christianity, which they preached, was in order to clear and 
enforce those natural principles, as well as to advance them, and to superadd 
what was fit and necessary in man’s degenerate and revolted state. Therefore 
the apostles of Jesus Christ were the servants of God. [There is too much 
honour here given to what is called natural religion. As to the expression “ser- 
vant of God, and apostle of Jesus Christ,” see on Rom. i. 1.] “ According to the 
faith of God’s elect.” Their doctrine agreed with the faith of all the elect from 
the beginning of the world, and was for propagating and promoting of the same. 
Observe, There are elect of God, 1 Pet. i. 2, and in these the Holy Spirit 
works precious, Divine faith, proper to those who are chosen to eternal life; 
2 Thes. ii. 13, 14, “God hath from the beginning chosen you to salvation 
through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth: whereto he called 
you by our Gospel.” Faith is the first principle of sanctification. “ And the 
acknowledging of the truth which is after godliness.” The Gospel is truth; the 

reat, sure, and saving truth; Col. i. 5, “the word of the truth of the Gospel.” 

Divine faith rests not on fallible reasonings, or probable opinions, but on the 
infallible word, the truth itself, “ which is after godliness;” that is, of a godly 
nature and tendency, pure, and purifying the heart of the believer. By this 
mark judge of doctrines and of spirits, whether they be of God or not; what is 
impure, and preiudicial to true piety and practical religion, cannot be of Divine 
original. All gospel truth is after godliness, teaching and nourishing rever- 
ence and fear of God, and obedience to him. {t is truth not only to be known, 
but acknowledged; it must be held forth in word and preesics. Phil. ii. 15, 163 
‘* With the heart man believes to righteousness, and with the mouth confession 
is made unto salvation,” Rom. x. 10. Such as retain the truth in unrighteousness 
neither know nor believe as they ought. To bring to this knowledge and faith, 
to the acknowledging and profession of the “truth which is after godliness,” is 
the great end of the gospel ministry, even of the highest degree and order in it. 
‘Their teachings should have this chief aim, namely, to beget faith and confirm in 
it; ver. 2, “In (or for) hope of eternal life.” ‘This is the farther intent of the 
Gospel, to beget hope as well as faith; to take off the mind and heart from the 
world, and to raise them to heayen and the things above. The faith and godli- 
ness of Christians lead to eternal life, and give hope and well-grounded expect- 
ation of it; for God, that cannot lie, hath promised it. It is the honour of God 
that he cannot lie or deceive, and the comfort of believers, whose treasure is 
laid up in his faithful promises. : = 

But, Question. How is he said to promise before the wo! iis began? Answer. 
By promise some understand his deeree, he purposed i hi eternal counsels, 
which was, as it were, his promise in embryo; or rather, say some, 7p0 xpdvev 
aioviwy, is ‘before ancient times,’ or many ages ago, referring to the promise 
darkly delivered, Gen. iii. 18. . 

( Before the world began.” That is, the purpose was then formed, and the 
promise may be. considered as in fact then made; for a purpose in the mind of 
God, though it is not as yet made known, is equivalent to a promise. } J 

Here is the stability and antiquity of the promise of eternal life to the saints; 
“God, that cannot lie, hath promised before the world began,” that is, many 
ages since. How excellent, then, is the Gospel, that was the matter of Divine 
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promise so early ; and how much to be esteemed by us, and what thanks due for 
our privilege beyond those before us! “ Blessed are your eyes, for they see,” &c. 
No wonder if the contempt of it be ata: severely, since he hath not onl 
promised it of old, “ but,” ver. 3, “hath in due times manifested his word through 
preaching ;” that is, made that his promise, so darkly delivered of old, “in due 
times,” that is, the proper season before appointed, more plain by preaching; 
that which some called “foolishness of preaching” hath been thus honoured. 
“Faith comes by at and hearing by the word of God,” namely, by the 
word preached. “Which is committed unto me.” ‘he ministry is a trust; 
none taketh this honour but he that is thereunto appointed, and whoso is 
appointed and called must_preach the word; 1 Cor. ix. 16, “ Woe is unto me if 
I preach not the Gospel.” Unpreaching ministers are none of the apostles’ suc- 
cessors. “According to the commandment of God our Saviour ;” preaching is 
a work appointed by God as a Saviour. See a proof here of Christ’s deity, for 
by him was the Gospel committed to Paul, when he was converted, Acts ix. 15, 17; 
xxii. 10, 14, 15; and again when Christ appeared to him, Acts v. 17—21. He, 
therefore, is this Saviour; not but that the whole Trinity concur therein: the 
Father saves by the Son, through the Spirit, and all concur in sending ministers. 
Let none rest, therefore, in men’s calling without God's; he furnishes, and 
inclines, and authorises, and gives opportunity for the work. 


4 To Titus, mine own son after the common faith: 
Grace, mercy, and peace, from God the Father and 
the Lord Jesus Christ our Saviour. 


Secondly. Here is the person written to described, 

1. By his name. Titus, a Gentile Greek, yet called both to the faith and 
ministry. Observe, The grace of God is free and powerful. What worthiness 
or preparation was there in one of heathen stock and education ? 


2. He is described by his spiritual relation unto the apostle. “ Mine own (or 


ny genuine) son,” not by natural generation, but by papers regeneration. 
“T have begotten you through the Gospel,” said he to the Corinthians, 
1 Cor. iv. 15. Ministers are spiritual fathers to those whom they are the means 


of converting, and will tenderly affect and care for them, and must be answer- 
ably regarded by them. “ Mine own son after the common faith ;” that is, that 
faith which is common to all the regenerate, and which thou hast in truth, and 
expressest to the life. ‘This might be said to distinguish Titus from hypocrites 
and false teachers, and to recommend him to the regard of the Cretians, as 
being among them a lively image of the apostle himself, in faith, and life, and 
heavenly doctrine. ‘To this Titus, deservedly so dear to the apostle, is, 

Thirdly. The salutation and prayer, wishing all blessings to him: “Grace, 
mercy, and peace, from God the Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ our Saviour.” 

ere are. 

1. The blessings wished: “Grace, mercy, and peace.” Grace, that is, the 
free favour of God, and acceptance with him. Mercy, that is, the fruits of that 
favour in pardon of sins, and freedom from all miseries by it, both here and 
hereafter. And peace, the positive effect and fruit of mercy. Peace with God 
through Christ, who is our peace, and with the creatures and ourselves, out- 
ward and inward peace, comprehending all good whatsoever, that makes for 
our happiness in time and to eternity. Observe, Grace is the fountain of all 
blessings ; mercy and peace, and all good, spring out of this. Get into God's 
favour, and all must be well; for, 

2. These are the persons from whom blessings are wished. “From God the 
Father,” the fountain of all good. Every blessing and comfort comes to us from 
God as a Father; he is the Father of all by creation, but of the good by adop- 
tion and regeneration. “And the Lord Jesus Christ our Saviour, namely, as 
the way and means of procurement and conveyance. Allis from the Father by 
the Son, who is Lord by nature, heir of all things, and our Lord, Redeemer, and 
Head, ordering and ruling his members. All are put under him. We hold of 
him as in capite, and owe subjection and obedience to him, who is also Jesus 
and Christ, the anointed Saviour, and especially our Saviour who believe in 
him, delivering us from sin and hell, and bringing us to heaven and happiness. 

Thus far is the preface to the epistle, then follows :— 

Il. The entrance into the matter, by signifying, 

First. The end of Titus’s being left in Crete. 


5 For this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou 
shouldest set in order the things that are wanting, 
and ordain elders in every city, as I had appointed 
thee: 


ae 


SY 


CRETE—RUINS OF GORTYNA 


Here is the end expressed, ; 

1. More generally ; “ kor this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldest 
set in order the things that are wanting.” This was the business of evangelists, 
in which office Titus was, to water where the apostles had planted, 1 Cor. iii. 6; 
furthering and finishing what they had begun, so much émdcopHovv imports, ‘to 
order after another,’ Titus was to go 4 in settling what the apostle himself 
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had not time for in his short stay there. Observe, Ist. The apostle’s great 
diligence in the Gospel; when he had set things on foot in one place, he hastened 
away to another. He was debtor to the Greeks, and to the barbarians, and 
laboured to spread the Gospel as far he could among themall. And observe, 2nd. 
His faithfulness and prudence. He neglected not the places that he went from; 
but left some to cultivate the young plantation, and carry on what was begun. 
And observe, 3rd. Likewise his humility. He disdained not to be helped in 
his work, and that by such as were not of so high arank in the ministry, nor of 
so great gifts and furniture as himself. So the Gospel might be furthered, and 
the good of souls promoted, he willingly used the hands of others in it; a fit 
example for exciting zeal and industry, and engaging to faithfulness and care of 
the flock, and present or absent, living and dying, for ministers, as much as in 
them lies, to provide for the spiritual edification and comfort of their people. 
We may here also observe, 4th. ‘That Titus, though inferior to an apostle, yet 
was above the ordinary fixed pastors or bishops, who were to attend particular 
churches, as their peculiar stated charge; but Titus was in a higher sphere, to 
ordain such ordinary pastors where wanting, and settle things in their first state 
and form, and then to pass to other places for like service, as there might be 
need. Titus was not only a minister of the catholic church, as all others also 
are, but a catholic minister. Others had power habitual, and in actu primo,— 
‘original authority,’ to minister anywhere, upon call and opportunity; but 
evangelists, such as Titus was, had power in actu secundo et exercito,— exer- 
cised secondary authority,’ and could exercise their ministry wherever they 
came, and claim maintenance of the churches; they were everywhere actually 
in their diocese or province, and had right to direct and guide, and preside 
among the ordinary pastors and ministers. Where an apostle could act as an 
apostle, an evangelist could as an evangelist; for “they worked the work of the 
Lord, as they did,” 1 Cor. xvi. 10, in a like unfixed and itinerant manner. 

(“That thou shouldest set in order the things that are wanting.” Margin, 
‘left undone.’ The Greek is, ‘the things that are left;’ that is, those which 
were left unfinished; referring, doubtless, to arrangements which had been 
commenced, but which for some cause had been left incomplete. Whether this 
had occurred because he had been driven away by persecution, or called away 
by important duties demanding his attention elsewhere, cannot now be deter- 
mined. The word rendered “set in order,” émidtop#Hox, occurs nowhere else in 
the New Testament. It means, properly, ‘to make straight upon,’ and then to 
put farther to rights, to arrange farther.—Robinson, Lex. ‘There were things 
left unfinished, which he was to complete. One of these things, and perhaps 
the principal, was to appoint elders in the various cities where the Gospel had 
been preached. ] 

Here, at Crete, Titus was but occasionally, and for a short time; Paul willed 
him to despatch the business he was left for, and come to him at Nicopolis, 
where he purposed to winter ; after this he was sent to Corinth, was with the 
apostle at Rome, and was sent thence into Dalmatia, which is the last we read 
of him in Scripture, so that from thence no fixed episcopacy in him does appear. 
He left Crete, and we find not in Scripture that he returned thither any more. 

But, @. What power had either Paul or Titus here? Was not what the 
did an encroachment on the rights of civilrulers? A. In no sort; they came 
not to meddle with the civil rights of any. Zw. xii. 14, “ Who made me a judge 
ora divider over you?” Their work was spiritual, to be carried on by conviction 
and persuasion, no way interfering with, or prejudicing, or weakening, the power 
of magistrates, but securing and strengthening it rather; the things wanting 
were not such as civil magistrates are the fountains or authors of, but Divine 
and spiritual ordinances and appointments for spiritual ends, and derived from 
Christ, the King and Head of the church; for settling these was Titus left. And 
observe, No easy thing is it to raise churches, and bring them to perfection, 
Paul had himself been here labouring, and yet were there things wanting. 
Materials are out of square, need much hewing and fitting to bring them into 
right form, and when they are set therein, to hold and keep them so, The best 
are apt to decay and to go out of order. Ministers are to help against this, ta 
get what is amiss rectified, and what is wanting supplied. ‘his in general was 
‘Litus’s work in Crete ; and 

2. In special to “ ordain elders in every city;” that is, ministers who were 
mostly out of the elder and most understanding and experienced Christians ; 
or if younger in years, yet such as were grave and solid in their deportment and 
manners. 

( Elders.” Gr., ‘presbyters:’ see the comment on Acts xiv. 23. These 
elders, or presbyters, were also called bishops, (compare notes on | Zim. iii. 1,) 
for Paul immediately, in describing their qualifications, calls them bishops: 
“ Ordain elders in every city—if any be blameless—for a bishop must be blame- 
less,’ &c. If the elders and bishops in the times of the apostles were of 
different ranks, this direction would be wholly unmeaning. It would be the 
same as if the following direction were given to one who was authorised to 
appoint officers over an army: ‘ Appoint captains over each company, who shall 
be of good character, and acquainted with military tactics, for a brigadier. 
esters must be of good character, and acquainted with the rules of war.’ 
‘That the same rank is denoted also by the terms presbyter and bishop here, is 
farther apparent, because the qualifications which Paul states as requisite for 
the ‘bishop’ are not those which pertain to a prelate or a diocesan bishop, but 
to one who was a pastor of a church, or an evangelist; ‘pastors,’ says Micon 
Scott, ‘who are called elders and bishops indiscriminately.’ 

These were to be set where was any fit number of Christians, as in bigger 
towns and cities it first and mostly was, though villages too might have them 
where were Christians enough for it. hese presbyters or elders were to have 
the ordinary and stated care and charge of the churches; to feed and govern 
them, and perform all pastoral work and duty in and towards them. The word 
is used sometimes more largely for any that bear ecclesiastical functions in the 
church, and so the apostles were presbyters or elders, 1 Pet. vy. 1; but here it is 
meant of ordinary fixed pastors, who “laboured in the word and doctrine,’ and 
were “over the churches in the Lord,” such as are described here throughout 
the chapter. ‘This word presbyter some use in the same sense as sacerdos, and 
translate it ‘priests, a term not given to gospel ministers, unless in a figu- 


| vative or allusive way, as all God’s people are said to be made “kings and 
priests unto God,” (iepets, it is not ap Wy moe 


to offer up spiritual sacrifices of 
prayers, and praises, and alms, &c. ut properly we have no priests under the 
Gospel, but Christ alone, “the high priest of our profession,” Heb. iii. 1, who 
offered up himself-a sacrifice to God for us, and ever lives, in virtue thereof, to 


| make intercession in our behalf. Presbyters here, therefore, are not proper 


priests to offer sacrifices, either typical or real; but only gospel ministers, to 
dispense Christ’s ordinances, and to “feed the church of God, over which the 
Holy Ghost hath made them overseers.” Observe, Ist. A church without a 
fixed and standing ministry in it is imperfect and wanting. 2nd. Where a 
fit number of believers is, presbyters or elders must be set; their continuance 
in churches is as necessary as their first appointment, “for perfecting the 
saints, and ee the body of Christ, till all come to a perfect man in 
Christ;” that is, till the whole number of God’s chosen be called and united to 
Christ in one ea and brought to their full stature and strength, and that 
measure of grace that is proper, and designed for them, Yph. iv. 12, 13. Work 
this is that must and will be doing to the world’s eud; to which, therefore, the 
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necessary and appointed 
for such an institution! 


means for it must last. What praise is due to God | 
What shan ee sae shee et enjoy Bue Deusaie 

f it! at pity and prayer for such as want it ray the Lord of the har- 
peers et he wal ae forth labourers into his harvest.” “Faith comes by 
hearing,” and is preserved, and maintained, and made fruitful through it also. 
Ignorance and corruption, decay of good, and increase of all evil, come by 
want of a teaching and quickening ministry. On such accounts, therefore, was 
Titns left in Crete, to “set in order the things that were wanting, and to ordain 
elders in every city;” but this he was to do, not ad libitum, or according to his 
own will, or fancy, but according to apostolic direction, which is, 

3. The rule of his proceeding. ‘‘As I had appointed thee,” probably when 
he was going from him, and in the presence and hearing of others, which now 
he may refer to, not so much for ‘Titus’s own sake as for the people’s, that 
they might the more readily yield obedience unto Titus, knowing and minding 
that in what he did he was warranted and supported by apostolic injunction 
and authority. As under the law all things were to be made according to the 
pattern shewn to Moses in the mount, so under the Gospel all must be 
ordered and managed according to the direction of Christ, and of his chief 
ministers, who were infallibly guided by him. Human traditions and inven- 
tions may not be brought into the church of God. Prudent disposals for 
earrying on the ends of Christ’s appointments, according to the general rules 
of the word, such may, yea, must be; but none may alter any thing in the 
substance of the faith, or worship, or order and discipline of the churches ; 
if an evangelist might not do any thing but by appointment, much less may 
others. The church is the house of God, and to him it belongs to appoint the 
officers and orders of it as he pleaseth; the “as” here refers to the qualifica- 
tions and characters of the elders that he was to ordain. ‘ Ordain elders in 
every city, as I appointed thee;” that is, such as I then described, and shall now 
again more particularly point out to thee, which he does from the 6th verse to 
the 9th, inclusive. And here is, ; ‘ 

Secondly. The second thing in the matter of the epistle, namely, the direc- 
tions that the apostle gives Titus about ordination, shewing whom he should 
ordain, and whom not. . : ( P 

1. Of those whom he should ordain. He points out their qualifications and 
virtues; such as respect their life and manners, and such as relate to their 
doctrine; the former in the 6th, 7th, and 8th verses, and the latter in the 9th. 


6 If any be blameless, the husband of one wife, 
having faithful children, not accused of riot, or unruly. 
7 For a bishop must be blameless, as the steward of 
God; not selfwilled, not soon angry, not given to 


wine, no striker, not given to filthy lucre; 8 Buta 


lover of hospitality, a lover of good men, sober, just, 
holy, temperate; 9 Holding fast the faithful word 


as he hath been taught, that he may be able by sound 


doctrine both to exhort and to convince the gain- 
sayers. 


Ist. Their qualifications respecting their life and manners are, 

First. More general. “If any be blameless;” not absolutely without fault, so 
none are; for “there is none that liveth and sinneth not;” nor altogether un- 
blamed, that is rare and hard. Christ himself and his apostles were blamed, 
though not worthy of it. In Christ, to be sure, was nothing blameable, and his 
apostles were not such as their enemies charged them to be; but the meaning 
is, he must be one that lies not under an ill character, but rather must have 
ua good report, even “from those that are without;” not grossly or scan- 
dalously guilty, so as would bring reproach upon their holy function; he must 
not be such an one. 

Secondly. More particularly. 

lst. There is his relative character. In his own person he must be of con- 
jugal chastity, “the husband of one wife.” ‘The church of Rome saith the 
husband of no wife; but from the beginning it was not so. Marriage is an 
ordinance from which no profession or calling is a bar; 1 Cov. ix. 5, ‘“‘ Have 
I not power to lead about a sister, a wife, as well as other apostles,” saith 
St. Paul. ‘ Forbidding to marry” is one of the erroneous doctrines of the 
antichristian church, 1 Zim. iy. 3. Not that ministers must be married, that is 
not meant; but the “husband of one wife” may be either, not having divorced 
his wife and married another, as was too common among them of the cireum- 
cision, even for slight causes ; or ‘the husband of one wife,” that is, at one and 
the same time—no bigamist. Not that he might not be married to more than 
one wife successively ; but being married he must have but one wife at once, 
not two or more, according to the too common sinful practice of those times, 
by a perverse imitation of the patriarchs, from which evil custom our Lord 
taught a reformation. Polygamy is scandalous in any, as also having a harlot 
or concubine with his lawful wife; such sin, or any wanton, libidinous carriage, 
must be very remote from such as would enter into so sacred a function. And 
as to his children, “having faithful children;” that is, obedient and good, 
brought up in the true Christian faith, and living according to it, at least as 
muchas the parents can will that it be so. It is for the honour of ministers that 
their children be faithful and pious, and such as become their religion. ‘f Not 
accused of riot, or unruly;” that is, not justly so accused, as having given 
ground and occasion for it, for otherwise the most innocent may be falsely so 
charged; they must look to it, therefore, that there be no colour for such 
censure. Children so faithful, and obedient, and temperate, will be a good 
sign of faithfulness and diligence in the parent who has so educated and 
instructed them; and from his faithfulness in the less there may be encou- 
ragement to commit to him the greater, namely, the rule and government of 
the church of God. The ground of this qualification is shewn from the nature 
of his office; ver. 7, “ For a bishop must be blameless, as the steward of God.” 
Those before termed presbyters, or elders, are in this verse styled bishops, and 
such they were, having no ordinary fixed and standing officers above them. 
‘Titus’s business here, it is plain, was but occasional, and his stay short, as 
before was noted. Having ordained elders, and settled things in their due 
form, he went and left all, for aught appears in Scripture, in the hands of those 
elders, whom here he calls bishops and stewards of God. We read not in the 
sacred writings of any successor he had in Crete; but to those elders or 
bishops was committed the full charge of feeding, and ruling, and watching 
over their flock ; they wanted not any powers necessary for carrying on religion 
and the ministry of it among them, and deriving it down to succeeding ages. 
Now, being such bishops and overseers of the flock, who were to be examples 


to them, and God’s stewards to take care of the affairs of his house, to provide 
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for and dispense to them things needful, here is great reason that their cha- 
racters should be clear and good, that they should be blameless. How else 
could it be but that religion must suffer, their work be hindered, and souls 
prejudiced and endangered, whom they were set to save? ‘hese are the quali- 


| fications relative, with the ground of them. 


2nd. The more absolute ones are expressed. 

(1.) Negatively, shewing what an elder or bishop must not be; “ Not self- 
willed.” ‘The prohibition is of large extent, excluding self-opinion, or over- 
woening conceit of parts and abilities, and abounding in one’s own sense, and 
self-love, and self-seeking, making self the centre of all; also self-confidence 
and trust, and self-pleasing, little regarding or setting by others; not proud, 
stubborn, froward, inflexible, set on one’s own will and way, or churlish, as 
Nabal; to such sense do expositors carry it. A great honour it is to a minister 
not to be thus affected, to be ready to ask and to take advice, to be ready to 
defer as much as reasonably may be to the mind and will of others, becoming all 
things to all men, that they may gain some. “ Not soon angry,” si) dpyiAov,— not 
one of a hasty, angry temper, soon and easily provoked and inflamed. How 
unfit are they to govern a church who cannot govern themselves, their own 
turbulent and unruly passions! ‘lhe minister must be meek, and gentle, and 
patient towards all men. ‘‘ Not given to wine;” no greater reproach on a 
minister than to be a wine-bibber, one that loves it, and gives himself undue 
liberty this way, who continues at the wine or strong drink till it inflames him. 
Seasonable and moderate use of this, as of other of God’s good creatures, is 
not unlawful. ‘Use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake and thine often in- 


firmities,” said Paul to Timothy, 1 Zim. v. 23; but excess therein is shameful in 
W 


all, especially in a minister. ‘ Wine takes away the heart,” turns the man into 
a brute. Here most proper is that exhortation of the apostle, ph. v. 18, 
“Be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess, but be filled with the Spirit.” 
Here is no exceeding, but in the former too easily there may ; take heed, there- 
fore, of going too near the brink. ‘ No striker;” namely, in any quarrelsome 
or contentious manner, not injuriously, or out of revenge, with cruelty or 
unnecessary roughness. “Not given to filthy lucre;” not greedy of it, as 
1 Tim. iii. 3, whereby is not meant refusing a Just return for their labours, in 
order to their necessary support and comfort; but not making gain their first or 
chief end, not entering into the ministry, or managing it, with base worldly views. 
Nothing more unbecoming a minister, who is to direct his own and others’ 
eyes to another world, than to be too intent upon this. It is called “filthy 
lucre,” from its defiling the soul that inordinately affects or greedily looks after 
it, as if it were any otherwise desirable than for the good and lawful uses of it. 
Thus of the negative part of the bishop’s character; but, 

(2.) Positively he must be, ver. 8, “A lover of hospitality.” As an evidence 
that he is not given to filthy lucre, but is willing to use what he hath to the best 
purposes, not laying up for himself so as to hinder charitable laying out for the 
good of others; ‘receiving and entertaining strangers, as the word imports; 
a great and necessary office of love, especially in such times as then were, of 
affliction and distress. When Christians were put to fly and wander for safet 
from persecution and enemies, or in travelling to and fro where were not sue 
public houses for reception as in our days—nor it may be had many poor saints 
sufficiency of their own for such uses—then to receive and entertain them was 
good and pleasing to God. And such a spirit and practice, according to ability 
and occasion, is very becoming such as should be examples of good works. 
“A lover of good men,” or of good things ; ministers should be exerilard in both; 
this will evidence their open piety and likeness to God and their Master, Jesus 
Christ. ‘ Do good to all, but especially to them of the household of faith ;” these 
that are the excellent of the earth, in whom should be all our delight. Sober, 
or prudent, as the word signifies, a needful grace in a minister, both for his min- 
isterial and personal carriage and management. He should be a wise steward, 
and one that is not rash, or foolish, or heady, but who can govern well his passions 
and affections. “Just;” namely, in things belonging to civil life, and moral 
righteousness, and equity in dealings, giving to all their due. “ Holy,” in what 
concerns religion; one that reverences and worships God, and is of a spiritual 
and heayenly conyersation. ‘‘'Temperate;” it comes from a word that sig- 
nifies strength, and notes one that hath power over his appetite and affections, 
or in things lawful can, for good ends, restrain and hold them in. Nothing 
more becoming a minister than such things as these —sobriety, temperance 
justice, and holiness; sober in respect of himself, just and righteous towards all 
men, and holy towards God. And thus of the qualifications respecting the 
minister’s life and manners; relative and absolute, negative and positive; what 
he must not, and what he must be and do. Ow, P 

2nd. As to doctrine. 

First. Here is the duty. “Holding fast the faithful word, as he hath been 
taught;” that is, keeping close to the doctrine of Christ, “the word of his 
grace;” adhering thereto according to the instructions he hath received, holding 
it fast in his own belief and profession, and in teaching others. Observe, 
ist. ‘The word of God, revealed in the Scripture, is a true and infallible word; 
the word of him that is “the Amen, the true and faithful witness,” and whose 
Spirit guided the penmen of it; “ Holy men of God spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost.” 2nd. Ministers must hold fast and hold forth the faithful 
word, in their teaching and life. “I have kept the faith” was Paul’s comfort, 
2 Tim. iv. 7, and “not shunned to declare the whole counsel of God ;” there was 
his faithfulness,” Acts xx. 27. 

Secondly. Here is the end; “That he may be able by sound doctrine both to 
exhort and to convince the gainsayers;” that is, to persuade and draw others 
to the true faith, and conyince the contrary-minded. Which how should he do 
if himself were uncertain or unsteady, not holding fast that “faithful word and 
sound doctrine” which should be the matter of this teaching, and the means 
and ground of convincing those that oppose the truth? See we here summaril 
the great work of the ministry,—to exhort those who are willing to know an 
do their duty, and to convince them that contradict; both which are to be 
done by sound doctrine, that is, in a rational, instructive way, by Scripture 
arguments and testimonies, which are the infallible words of truth, what all 
may and should rest and be satisfied in,and determined by. And thus of the 
qualifications of the elders that Titus was to ordain. . 

Secondly. The apostle’s directory shews whom he should reject or avoid— 
men of another character, the mention of whom is brought in as a reason of that 
care he had recommended about the qualifications of ministers, why they should 
be such, and only such, as he had described. The reasons he takes both from 
bad teachers and hearers among them, from ver. 10 to the end. { 

1. From bad teachers, 


10 For there are many unruly and vain talkers’ 
and deceivers, specially they of the circumcision: 
11 Whose mouths must be stopped, who subvert 
whole houses, teaching things which they ought not, | 
for filthy lucre’s sake. | 
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Ist. Those false teachers are described. They were unruly, headstrong, and 
ambitious of power; refractory and aareactable as some render it, and such 
as would not bear or submit themselves to the discipline and necessary order 
in the church, impatient of good government and of sound doctrine. “ And vain 
talkers and deceivers,” conceiting themselves to be wise, but really foolish, and 
thence great talkers, and falling into errors and mistakes, and fond of them; 
they were studious and industrious to draw others into the same. 

(There are many persons who are indisposed to submit to authority (see the 
word ‘unruly’ in ver. 6), many who are yain talkers—who are more given to 
talk than to the duties of practical religion, (see the character of ‘ Talkative’ 
in the Pilgrim’s Progress,) and many who live to deceive others under the mask 
of religion. They make great pretensions to piety ; they are fluent in argument, 
and they urge their views in a plausible manner, 

Many such there were, “ especially they of the circumcision,” converts, as they 
pretended, at least, from the Jews, who yet were for mingling Judaism and 
Christianity together, and so making a corrupt medley. ‘Chese were the false 
teachers. And, 

2nd. There is the apostle’s direction how to deal with them; ver. J1, “Their 
mouths must be stopped;” not by outward force; Titus had no such power, 
nor are those the Gospel methods, but by confutation and conviction, shew- 
ing them their error, not giving place to them, even for an hour. In ease of 
obstinacy, indeed, and breaking the peace of the church, and corrupting other 
churches, censures are to have place; the last means for recovering the faulty, 
and preventing the hurt of many. Observe, Faithful ministers must timely 
pre seducers, that their folly being made manifest they May proceed no 

arther. 

3rd. The reasons are given for this. Firsé. From the pernicious effects of 
their errors; they “subvert whole houses, teaching things which they ought 
not,” namely, the necessity of circumcision, and of keeping the law of Moses, 
&c.; so subverting the Gospeland the souls of men; not some few only, but 
whole families. It was unjustly charged on the apostles, “that they turned the 
world upside down ;” but justly on these false teachers, that they drew many 
from the true faith to their ruin. The mouths of such should be stopped; 
especially considering, Secondly. Their base end in what they do; namely, 
“for filthy lucre’s sake,” serving a worldly interest under pretence of religion. 
“‘Love of money is the root of all evil.” Most fit that such should be resisted, 
and confuted, and put to shame, by sound doctrine, and reasons from the 
Scriptures. 

(No people can be too vigilant in regard to pretended religious teachers; and 
while it is undoubtedly their duty to contribute liberally for the support of the 
Gospel, and the promotion of every good cause, it is no less their duty to 
examine with care every proposed object of benevolence, and to watch with 
an eagle eye those who have the disbursement of the charities of the church. 
It is very rare that ministers ought to have much to do with disposing of the 
funds given for benevolent. purposes; and when they do, they should in all 
cases be associated with their lay brethren: see Paley’s Hore Pauline, ch. IV. 
No. 1, 3, note.] 

Thus of the grounds respecting the bad teachers. 

2. In reference to their people or hearers, who are described from ancient 
testimony given of them. 


12 One of themselves, even a prophet of their own, 
said, The Cretians are alway liars, evil beasts, slow 
bellies. 13 This witness is true. Wherefore rebuke 
them sharply, that they may be sound in the faith; 
14 Not giving heed to Jewish fables, and command- 
ments of men, that turn from the truth. 


Ist. Here is the witness; ver. 12, “One of themselves, even a prophet of their 
own, said ;” that is, one of the Cretians, not of the Jews, namely, Epimenides, 
a Greek poet, likely to know, and unlikely to slander them. A prophet of their 
own; so their poets were accounted writers of Divine oracles, as they esteemed 
them. These often witnessed against the vices of the people: Aratus, Epi- 
menides, and others among the Greeks; Horace, Juvenal, and Persius among 
the Latins ; much smartness did they use against divers vices. 

[Epimenides was one of the seven wise men of Greece. He was a contem- 
porary of Solon, and was born at Phestus, in the island of Crete, B.c. 659, and is 
said to have reached the age of one hundred and fifty-seven years. Many mar- 
vellous tales are told of him, (see Anthon, Class. Dic.,) which are commonly 
supposed to be fabulous, and which are to be traced to the invention of the 
Cretians. The event in his life which is best known is, that he visited Athens, 
at the request of the inhabitants, to prepare the way by sacrifices for the 
introduction of the laws of Solon. He was supposed to have intercourse with 
the gods, and it was presumed that a peculiar sacredness would attend the 
religious services in which he officiated. On this account, also, as well as 
because he was a poet, the name prophet may have been given him.] 

2nd. Here is the matter of the testimony, Kpires det Wevorat, kaka Oypia, yarrépes 
épyai, ‘* The Cretians are always liars, evil beasts, slow bellies,” even to a pro- 
verb ; they were infamous for falsehood and lying, xpnricew,—to play the Cretian, 
or to lie, is the same; and they were compared to evil beasts for their sly hurt- 
fulness and savage nature, and called slow bellies for their laziness and sen- 
suality, more inclined to eat than to work, and live by some honest employment. 
Observe, Such scandalous vices as were the reproach of heathens should be far 
from Christians. Falsehood and lying, invidious craft and cruelty, all beastly 
and sensual practices, and idleness and sloth, are sins condemned by the light 
of nature; for these were the Cretians taxed by their own poets. And, ’ 

3rd. Here is the verification of this by the apostle himself; ver. 13, “This 
witness is true.” The apostle saw too much ground for that character. The 
temper of some nations is more inclined to some vices than others. The Cre- 
tians were too generally such as here described,—slothful and ill-natured, false 
and perfidious, as the apostle himself youches. And thence 

4th. He instructs Titus how to deal with them; “ Wherefore rebuke them 
sharply.” When Paul wrote to Timothy he bade him “instruct with meek- 
ness ;” but now he writes to Titus he bids him “rebuke them sharply.” ‘The 
reason of the difference may be taken either from the different temper of 
‘Timothy and Titus; the former might have more keenness in his disposition, 
and be apt to be warm in reproving, whom therefore he bids to “rebuke with 
meekness;” and the latter (Titus) might be one of more mildness, therefore 
he quickens him, and bids him rebuke sharply; or rather it was from the differ- 
ence of the case and people. Timothy hada more polite people to deal with, 
and therefore he must “rebuke them with meekness;” and Titus had to do 
with those who were more rough and uncultivated, and therefore he must 
“rebuke them sharply ;” their corruptions were many and Spm and committed 
Without shame or modesty, and therefore should be dealt with accordingly. 
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There must, in reproving, be a distinguishing of sins and sins; some are more 
gross and heinous in their nature, or in the manner of their commission, with 
openness and boldness, to the greater dishonour of God, and danger and hurt to 
men: and between sinners and sinners; some are of a more tender and tract- 
able temper, apter to be wrought on by gentleness, and to be sunk and discou- 
raged by too much roughness and severity; others more hardy and stubborn, 
and needing more cutting language to beget remorse and shame. Wisdom, 
therefore, is requisite to temper and manage reproofs aright, as may be most 
likely to do good; Jude 22, 23, “OF some have compassion, making a difference; 
and others save with fear, pulling them out of the fire.” ‘The Cretians’ sins 
and corruptions were many, and great, and habitual; therefore they must be 
rebuked sharply. But, that such direction might not be misconstrued, 

5th. Here is the end of it noted: “That they may be sound in the faith;” 
ver. 14, “ Not giving heed to Jewish fables, and commandments of men that turn 
from the truth;” that is, that they may be, and shew themselves, truly and 
effectually changed from such evil temper and manners, as those Cretians in 
their natural state lived in; and might not adhere to or regard (as some that 
were converted might be too ready to do) the Jewish traditions, and supersti- 
tions of the Pharisees, which would be apt to make them disrelish the Gospel, 
and the sound and wholesome truths of it. Observe, First. The sharpest 
reproofs must aim at the good of the reproved; they must not be of malice, or 
hatred, or ill-will, but of love; not to gratify pride, or passion, or any evil 
affection in the reprover, but to reclaim and reform the erroneous and the 
guilty. Secondly. Soundness in the faith is most desirable and necessary. This 
is the soul’s health and vigour, pleasing to God, comfortable to the Christian 
and what makes ready to, cheerful and constant in, duty. Thirdly. A special 
means to soundness in the faith is, to turn away the ear from fables, and the 
fancies of men; 1 Zim. i. 4, * Neither give heed to fables and endless genea- 
logies, that minister questions rather than edifying, which is in faith;” so 
ch. iv. 7, “Refuse profane and old wives’ fables, and exercise thyself rather to 
godliness. Fancies and devices of men in the worship of God are contrary 
to truth and piety. Jewish ceremonies and rites, that were at first Divine 
appointments, the substance being come and their season and use over, are now 
but unwarranted commands of men, which not only stand not with, but turn 
from, the truth; that is, the pure gospel truth, and spiritual worship, set up by 
Christ instead of that bodily service under the law. Fourthly. A fearful judg- 
ment it is to be turned away from the truth,—to leave Christ for Moses,—the 
spiritual worship of the Gospel for the carnal ordinances of the law, or the true 
Divine institutions and precepts for human inventions and appointments. 
“Who hath bewitched you,” said Paul to the Galatians, ch. iii. 1, “that ye 
should not obey the truth? Having begun in the Spirit are you made perfect 
by the flesh?” Thus, having shewn the end of sharply reproving the corrupt 
and vicious Cretians, that they might be sound in the faith, and not heed Jewish 
fables and commands of men, 

6th. He gives the reasons of this, from the liberty we have by the Gospel 
from legal observances, and the evil and mischief of a Jewish spirit under the 
Christian dispensation, in the two last verses, namely, 


15 Unto the pure all things are pure: but unto 
them that are defiled and unbelieving zs nothing 
pure; but even their mind and conscience is defiled. 
16 They profess that they know God; but in works 
they deny him, being abominable, and disobedient, 
and unto every good work reprobate. 


To good Christians [truly converted persons] that are sound in the faith and 
thereby purified, “all things are pure;” meats and drinks, and such things that 
were forbidden under the law, and in which observance some were still apt to 
stick, in these there is now no distinction; all are pure, that is, lawful and free 
in their use; “ But to them that are defiled, and unbelieving, nothing is pure ;” 
things lawful and good they abuse and turn to sin; they suck poison out of that 
from which others draw sweetness. Because their mind and conscience, those 
leading faculties, are defiled, a taint is derived to all they do. ‘The sacrifice 
of the wicked is an abomination to the Lord,” Pr. xv. 8; and ch. xxi. 4, “The 
ploughing of the wicked is sin,” not in itself, but as done by him; the carnality 
of the mind and heart mars all the labour of the hand. 

[But there may be a somewhat higher application of the words—that every 
ordinance of religion, every command of God, every event that occurs in Divine 
providence, tends (through grace) to promote the holiness of one who is of pure 
(renewed) heart. He can see a sanctifying tendency in every thing, and can 
derive from all that is commanded, and all that occurs, the means of making the 
heart more holy. While a depraved mind will turn every such thing to a per- 
nicious use,and make it the means of augmenting its malignity and corruption— 
to the pure mind it will be the means of increasing its confidence in God, and 
- eg itself more holy. To such a mind every thing may become a means 
of grace. 

Objection. But are not these Judaizers, as you call them, men that profess 
religion, and speak well of God and Christ, and righteousness of life, and 
should they be so severely taxed? Answer. Ver. 16, “They profess that they 
know God; but in works they deny him, being abominabie, and disobedient, 
and to every good work reprobate.” ‘There are many who in word and tongue 
profess to know God, and yet in their lives and conversations deny and reject 
him; their practice is a contradiction to their profession. They come unto 
thee as the people cometh, and they sit before thee as my people, and they hear 
thy words; but they will not do them: with their mouth they shew much love, 
but their heart goeth after their covetousness,” Mze, xxxiii. 31.“ Being abo- 
minable, and disobedient, and to every good work reprobate.” ‘The apostle 
instructing Titus to rebuke sharply, does himself rebuke sharply; he gives them 
very hard words; yet, doubtless, no harder than their case warranted, and their 
need required. “ Being abominable,” AdéAucrol, but deserving that God and good 
men should turn away their eyes from them as nauseous and offensive, “And 
disobedient,” ameHets,—‘ unpersuadable,’ and ‘ unbelieving :’ they might do divers 
things; but it was not the obedience of faith, not what was commanded, or 
short of the command. “'‘T'o every good work reprobate ;” without’ skill or 
judgment to do any thing aright. See the miserable condition of hypocrites, 
such as have a form of godliness, but without the power. [Alas! taking the 
church at large, there are many such, and the fact that there are such persons 
is the grand hindrance to the triumphs of religion on the earth. The way to 
heaven ts blocked up by dead professors of religion.) Yet be we not so ready 
to fix this charge on others as careful that it agree not to ourselves, that there 
be not in us “an evil heart of unbelief, in departing from the living God 3 bat 
that we be “ sincere and without offence, till the day of Christ, being filled with 
the fruits of righteousness, which are by Jesus Christ, unto the glory and praise 
of God,” Pail. i, 10, 11. 


A.D. 65. 
CHAPTER IL. 


he apostle here directs Titus about the faithful discharge of his own office, generally, 
ver. 1; and particularly as to several sorts of persons, ver. 2—10; and gives the grounds 
of those and of other following directions, ver. Ll—14; with a summary direction in the 
close, ver. 15. 


AYES \ UT speak thou the things 
DEW) peak thou the things 


Ss \), 


Thirdly. Here is the third thing in the 
matter of the epistle. In the chapter fore- 
going the apostle had directed Titus about 
matters of government, and to set in order 
the things that were wanting in the 
churches: now here he exhorts him, 

1, Generally to a faithful discharge of 
his own office. His ordaining others to 
preach would not excuse himself from 
preaching, nor might he take care of minis- 
ters and elders only, but he must instruct 
private Christians also in their duty. ‘The 
adversative particle, “but,” here points 
back to the corrupt teachers, who invented fables, things vain and unprofitable ; 
in opposition to them, saith he, “But speak thou the things that become sounc 
doctrine;” that is, what is agreeable to the word, which is pure and uncorrupt, 
healthful and nourishing to eternal life. Observe, Ist. The true doctrines of 
the Gospel are sound doctrines, formally and effectively; they are in themselves 
good and holy, and make the believers so; they make fit for, and vigorous in, 
the service of God. 2nd. Ministers must be careful to teach only such truths ; 
if common talk of Christians must “be uncorrupt to the use of edifying, such 
as may minister grace to the hearers,” ph. iv. 29, much more must ministers’ 
preaching be such. Thus the apostle exhorts Titus generally; and then, 

2. Specially and particularly he instructs him to apply this sound doctrine 
to several sorts of persons, from yer, 2—10. Ministers must not stay in generals, 
but must divide to every one his portion, what belongs to his age, or place, or 
condition of life; they must be particular as well as practical in their preach- 
ing; they must teach men their duty, and must teach all and each his duty. 
Here is an excellent Christian directory, accommodated to the old and to the 
young, to men and women, to the preacher himself, and unto servants. 

Ist. ‘lo the aged men. 


2 That the aged men be sober, grave, temperate, 
sound in faith, in charity, im patience. 


By aged men some understand elders by office, including deacons, &c; but 
it is rather to be taken of the aged in point of years. Old disciples of Christ 
must carry themselves in every thing agreeably to the Christian doctrine. 
“That the aged men be sober,” not thinking that the decays of nature, which 
they feel in old age, will justify them in any inordinacy, or intemperance, 
whereby they conceit to repair them; they must keep measure in things, both 
for health and for fitness for counsel and example to the younger. ‘‘Grave:” 
Jevity is unbecoming in any, but especially in the aged; they should be com- 
posed and staid, grave in habit, and speech, and behaviour. Garishness in 
dress, levity and vanity in the carriage, how unbeseeming is it in their years ? 
“Temperate:” moderate and prudent, one that governs well his passions and 
affections, so as not to be hurried away by them to any thing that is evil or 
indecent. ‘Sound in the faith;” that is, sincere and stedfast, constantly 
adhering to the truth of the Gospel, not fond of novelties, or ready to run into 
corrupt opinions, or parties, or to be taken with Jewish fables or traditions, or 
the dotages of their rabbins. The full of years should be full of grace and good- 
ness, the inner man renewing more and more as the outer decays. “In charity,” 
or love; this is fitly joined with faith, which works by, and must be seen in, 
love; love to God and men, and soundness therein. it must be sincere love, 
without dissimulation ; love of God for himself, and of men for God’s sake; the 
duties of the second table must be done in virtue of those of the first; love to 
men as men, and to the saints as the excellent of the earth, in whom must be 
special delight; and love at all times, in adversity as well as prosperity: thus 
must there be soundness in charity or love. And “in patience:” aged persons 
are apt to be peevish, and fretful, and passionate, and therefore need to be on 
their guard against such infirmities and temptations; faith, and love, and 
patience, are three main Christian graces, and soundness in these is much of 
gospel perfection. ‘There is enduring and waiting patience, both must be 
looked after; to bear evils becomingly, and dbnpantadls to want the good till 
we are fit for it, and it for us, being “followers of them who through faith and 
patience inherit the promises.” ‘Thus as to the aged men. 

2nd. ‘lo the aged women, 


& The aged women likewise, that they be in beha- 
viour as becometh holiness, not false accusers, not 
given to much wine, teachers of good things ; 


These also must be instructed and warned. Some by these aged women 
understand the deaconesses, who were mostly employed in looking after the 
poor, and tending the sick; but it is rather to be taken, as we render it, of all 
ayed women professing religion; they must “be in behaviour as becometh holi- 
ness.” Both men and women must accommodate their behaviour to their pro- 
fession; those virtues before mentioned, namely, sobriety, gravity, temperance, 
soundness in the faith, and charity and patience, recommended to aged men 
are not proper to them only, but applicable to both sexes, and to be looke 
to by aged women as well as men. Women are to hear and learn their duty 
from the word, as well as the men; there is not one way of salvation for one 
sex or sort, and another for another; but both must learn and practise the same 
things, both as aged and as Christians ; the virtues and duties are common. 
‘The aged women likewise,” that is, as well as the men, * be in behaviour as 
becometh holiness ;” or as beseems and is proper for holy persons, such as they 
profess to be, and should be; keeping a pious decency and decodes in clothing 
and gesture, in looks and speech, and all other deportment; and this from an 
inward principle and habit of holiness, influencing and ordering the outward 
carriage at all times. Observe, ‘Though express Scripture does not occur, or 
be not brought for every word, or look, or fashion in particular, yet general 
rules there are, according to which all must be ordered: 1 Cor. x. 31, “ What- 
ever you do, do all to the glory of God;” and Phil. iv. 8, “ Whatsoever things 
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are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report, if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these things. 
And here, whatsoever things are beseeming or unbeseeming, holiness is a 
measure and rule of carriage to be looked to.“ Not false accusers,” py d:0h6~ 
doves, nO calumniators or sowers of discord, slandering and backbiting their 
neighbours, a great and too common fault; not only loving to speak, but to 
speak ill of people, and to separate very friends. slanderer is one whose 
tongue is set on fire of hell; so much, and so directly, do these do the devil’s 
work, that for it the devil’s name is given to such. This isa sin contrary to 
the great duties of love, and justice, and equity between one another ; it springs 
often from malice and hatred, or envy, and such like evil causes, to be shunned 
as well as the effect. “ Not given to much wine;” the word notes such addicted- 
ness thereto as to be under the power and mastery of it. This is unseemly 
and evil in any, but especially in this sex and age, and too much to be found 
among the Greeks of that time and place. How immodest and shameful, cor- 
rupting and destroying purity both of body and mind. Of what evil example 
and tendency, unfitting for the next thing, which is_a positive duty of aged 
matrons, namely, to be “teachers of good things.” Not public preachers, that 
is forbidden ; 1 Cor. xiv. 34, “IL permit not a woman to speak in the church ;” 
but otherwise, teach they may and should, namely, by example and good life. 
Whence observe, Those whose action and carriage are as berated holiness, 
are thereby “teachers of good things ;” and, beside that, they may and should 
also teach by doctrinal instruction at home, and in a private way; P: i 
“The words of king Lemuel, the prophecy his mother taught him.” 
woman is praised; Pro, xxxi. 26, “She openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in 
her tongue is the law of kindness.” “Teachers of good things” is opposed to 
things corrupt, or to what is trifling and vain, of no good use or tendency ; old 
wives’ fables, or superstitious sayings and observances; in opposition to these 
their business is, and they may be called on to it, to be “teachers of good 
things.” For, 

3rd. There are lessons for young women also, which the aged women must 
teach, and instruct, and advise them in; the duties of religion according to 
their years. 


4 That they may teach the young women to be 
sober, to love their husbands, to love their children, 
5 To be discreet, chaste, keepers at home, good, 
obedient to their own husbands, that the word of 
God be not blasphemed. 


For teaching such things many times they have better access than the men, 
even than ministers have, and which therefore they must improve in instructing 
the young women, especially the young wives; for he speaks of their duty to 
their husbands and children; these young women the more aged must teach. 

First. To bear a good personal character, namely, to be sober and discreet, 
contrary to that vanity and rashness which younger years are subject to; dis- 
creet in their judgments, and sober in their affections and carriage. Discreet 
and chaste stand well together; many expose themselves to fatal temptations 
by that which at first might be but indiscretion. “ Discretion shall preserve 
thee, understanding shall keep thee from the evil way,” Pro. ii. 11. “ Chaste and 
keepers at home,” are well joined too. Dinah, when she went to see the daugh- 
ters of the land, lost her chastity. Those whose home is their prison, it is to 
be feared their chastity is their fetters. Not but occasions there are, and will 
be, of going abroad; but a gadding temper for merriment and company sake, 
to the neglect of domestic affairs, or from uneasiness at being in her place, that 
is the opposite evil intended, which is commonly accompanied with, or draws 
after it, other evils. ‘‘ They learn to be idle, wandering from house to house; 
and not only idle, but tattlers also, and busy-bodies, speaking things which they 
ought not,” 1 Tim, v. 13, 14. Their business is to guide the house, and should 
give no occasion to the enemy to speak reproachfully. ‘ Good,” namely, gene- 
rally in opposition to all vice; and specially in her place, kind, and helpful, and 
charitable, as Doreas, “full of good works, and almsdeeds.” Also it may have, 
as some think, a more particular sense, one of a meek and yet cheerful spirit 
and temper, not sullen, or bitter, or taunting, or fretting an galling any; not 
of a troublesome or a jarring disposition, uneasy in herself, and to those about 
her; but of a good nature and pleasing conversation, and likewise helpful by 
her advice and pains; thus “building her house, and doing her husband good, 
and not evil, all her days.” Thus, in their personal character, ‘‘ sober, discreet, 
chaste, keepers at home, and good.” And, 

Secondly. In their relative capacities; ‘‘'l'o love their husbands,” and to be 
obedient to them. And where there is true love this will be no difficult com- 
mand. God in nature, and by his will, hath made this subordination, “I suffer 
not a woman to usurp authority over the man,” 1 Zim. ii. 12; and ver. 13, the 
reason is added, “ For Adam was first formed, then Eve.” ‘ Adam _ was not 
deceived, but the woman being deceived, was in the transgression ;” she fell 
first, and was the means of seducing the husband. She was given to be an 
helper, but proved a most grievous hinderer, even the instrument of his fall 
and ruin, on which the bond of subjection was confirmed and tied faster on 
her; Gen. iii. 16. Thy desire shall be to thy husband, and he shall rule over 
thee,” namely, with less easiness, it may be, than before. It is therefore doubly 
enjoined; first in innocency, when was settled a subordination of nature—Adam 
being first formed, and then Eve, and the woman being taken out of the man; 
and then upon the fall, the woman being first in the transgression, and seducing 
the man; here now began to be a subjection not so easy and comfortable, being” 
part of the penalty in her case, but yet through Christ is this nevertheless a 
sanctified state; 2’ph. vy. 22, “ Wives submit yourselves unto your own hus- 
bands, as unto the Lord 3’ as owning Christ’s authority in them, whose image 
they bear; ‘‘for the husband is the head of the wife, even as Christ is the head 
of the church; and he is the saviour of the body.” God would have a resem- 
blance of Christ’s authority over the church, held forth in the husband’s over 
the wife. Christ is the head of thechurch, to protect and save it, and to supply 
it with all good, and secure or deliver it from evil; and so is the husband over 
the wife, to keep her from injuries, and to provide comfortably for her, accord- 
ing to his ability. Therefore, as the church is subject unto Christ, so let the 
“wives be unto their own husbands, as is fit in the Lord,” Col. iii, 18; that is, 
as stands with the law of Christ, and is for his and the Father’s glory. Itis not 
then an absolute, or unlimited, or a slavish subjection that is required; pus a 
loving subordination, to prevent disorder or confusion, and to further all 
ends of the relation. ‘Thus, in reference unto the husbands, wives must be 
instructed in the duties of love and subjection to them. “And to love theit 
children,’ not with a natural affection only, but a spiritual; a love ae 
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froma holy sanctified heart, and regulated by the word; not a fond foolish 
indulging them in evil, he Hee due reproof and correction where necess 
ove 


but it must be a true Christian love, shewing itself in their pious education, 
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forming their life and manners aright, taking care of their souls as well as of 
their bodies; of their spiritual welfare as well as of their temporal; of the former 
chiefly, and in the first place. The reason is added, namely,’ That the word of 
God may not be blasphemed.” Failures in such relative duties would be greatly 
to the reproach of Christianity. What are these the better for this their new 
religion ? would the infidels be ready to say. ‘he word of God and Gospel of 
Christ is pure, and excellent and glorious in itself, and the excellency of it 
should be expressed and shewn in the lives and carriage of its professors, espe- 
cially in relative duties. Failures here bring disgrace; Rom. ii. 24, ‘The name 
of God is blasphemed among the Gentiles through you.” Judge what a God 
he is, would they be ready to say, by these his servants; and what his word, 
and doctrine, and religion is, by these his followers. Thus would Christ “ be 
wounded in the house of his friends.” Thus of the duties of the younger women, 
4th. Here is the duty of young men. 


6 Young men likewise exhort to be sober minded. 


They are apt to be eager and hot, thoughtless and precipitant, therefore must 
be earnestly called upon and exhorted to be considerate, and not rash; advis- 
able and submissive, not wilful and headstrong; humble and mild, not haughty 
and proud; for there are more young people ruined by pride than by any 
other sin. The young in years should be grave and solid in their deportment 
and manners, joining the seriousness of age with the liveliness and vigour of 
youth. This will make even those younger years to pass to good purpose, and 
yield matter of comfortable reflection when the evil days come; it will be 
preventive of much sin and sorrow, and lay the ground for doing and enjoying 
much good. Such shall not mourn at the last, but have peace and comfort in 
death, and after it a glorious crown of life. Now with these instructions to 
‘Titus what he should teach others, the aged men and women, and the younger 
of both sexes, Titus himself probably at this time being a young man also, the 
apostle inserts, 

[Young men should be “steady in their behaviour, superior to sensual tempt- 
ations, and constant in the exercise of every part of self-government.”—Dod- 
dridge. The reasons for this are obvious; ]. The hopes of the church depend 
much onthem. 2, A young man who cannot govern himself gives little pro- 
mise of being useful or happy. 3. Indulgence in the propensities to which young 
men are prone will, sooner or later, bring ruin to the body and the soul. 4. 
They are just at the period of life when they are exposed to peculiar tempta- 
tions, and when they need to exercise a peculiar guardianship over their own 
conduct. 5. Like others, they may soon die; and they should he habitually in 
such a frame of mind as to be prepared to stand before God. A young man 
who feels that he may be soon in the eternal world cannot but be sensible of 
the propriety of having a serious mind, and of living and acting as in the imme- 
diate presence of his Maker and Judge.] 

5th. Some direction to himself. He could not expect so successfully to teach 
others if he carried not himself well both in his conversation and preaching. 


7 In all things shewing thyself a pattern of good 
works: in doctrine shewing uncorruptness, gravity, 
sincerity, 8 Sound speech, that cannot be con- 
demned; that he that is of the contrary part may 


be ashamed, having no evil thing to say of you. 


First. Here is direction for his conversation: “In all things shewing thyself 
a pattern of good works;” without this he would pull down with one hand 
what he built with the other. Observe, Preachers of good works must be 
patterns of them also; good doctrine and good life must go together. ‘ Thou 
that teacheth another, teacheth thou not thyself?” A defect here is a great 
blemish, and a great hindrance. “In all things ;” some read ‘above all things,’ 
or, ‘above all men.’ Instructing and informing others in the particulars of 
their duty is necessary, and above all things example, especially that of the 
teacher himself, is needful; hereby both light and influence are more likely to 

o together. Let them see a lively image of those virtues and graces in thy 
fife which must be in theirs. Example may both teach and impress the things 
taught. When they see purity and gravity, sobriety and all good life, in thee, 
they may be more easily won and brought thereto themselves ; they may become 
pious and holy, sober and righteous, as thou art. Ministers must be examples 
to the flock, and the people “followers of them as they are of Christ.” And 
here is direction, te is : 

Secondly. For his teaching and doctrine, as well as for his life. ‘f In doctrine, 
shewing uncorruptness, gravity, sincerity, sound speech that cannot be con- 
demned.” ‘They must make it appear that the design of their preaching is 
purely to advance the honour of God,and interest of Christ and his kingdom, 
and the welfare and happiness of souls; that it was not with secular views this 
office was entered into, or is used, not from ambition or coyetousness, but a 

ure aim at the spiritual ends of its institution. In their preaching, therefore, 

he display of wit, or parts, or of human learning or oratory, is not to be 
affected; but “sound speech” must be used, ‘which cannot be condemned ;, 
Scripture language, as far as well may be, in expressing Scripture truths. This 
is “sound speech that cannot be condemned.” We have more than once these 
duties of a minister set together; 1 Zim. iy. 16, ‘‘ ‘lake heed to thyself, and to 
thy doctrine ;” and ver. 12 of the same chapter, “Let no man despise thy youth, 
but be thou an example of believers in word.” In thy speech, as a Christian, 
being grave and serious, and to the use of edifying ; and in thy preaching, that 
it be the pure word of God, or what is agreeable to it, and founded on it; thus 
be an example in word, and in conversation, the life corresponding with the 
doctrine. In doing this “thou shalt both save thyself and them that hear 
thee.” In 2 Tim. in. 10, “Thou hast fully known my doctrine, and the manner 
of life,” said the same apostle, namely, how agreeable these have been. And so 
must it be with others; their teaching must be agreeable with the word, and 
their life with their teaching. This is the true and good minister; 1 7’hes. ii. 9, 10, 
© Labouring night and day, we preached to you the Gospel of God; and ye are 
our witnesses, and God also, how holy, and justly, and unblameably we behaved 
ourselves among you.” This must be looked to, as the next words shew : which 
Thirdly. The reason both for the strictness of the minister’s life and the 
gravity and soundness of his preaching. “That he that is of BOTT adert fds 
may be ashamed, having no evil thing to say of you.” Adversaries would be 
aeeking occasion to reflect, and would do so, could they find any thing amiss in 
doctrine or life; but if both were right and good, such ministers might set 
calumny itself at defiance; they would have no evil thing to say justly, and so 
must be ashamed of their opposition. Observe, Faithful ministers will have 
enemies watching for their halting, such as will endeavour to find or pick 
holes in their teaching or behaviour ; the more need therefore for them to look 
to themselves, that no just occasion be found against them. Opposition and 
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calumny perhaps may not be escaped. Men of corrupt minds will resist the 
truth, and often reproach the preachers and professors of it; but let them see 
that “ with well doing they put to silence the ignorance of foolish men; that 
when they speak evil of them as evil doers, they may be ashamed that falsely 
accuse their good conversation in Christ.” ‘his is the direction to Titus him- 
self, and so of the duties of free persons, male and female, old and young, 
Then follows, 
6th. The directions respecting servants. 


9 Hzhort servants to be obedient unto their own 
masters, and to please them well in all things; not 
answering again; 10 Not purloining, but shewing 
all good fidelity; that they may adorn the doctrine 
of God our Saviour in all things. 


Servants must not think their mean and low state puts them beneath God’s 
notice, or the obligation of his Jaws; that because they are servants of men 
they are thereby discharged from serving of God. No. Servants must know 
and do their duty to their earthly masters, but with an eye to their heavenly 
one; and Titus must not only instruct and warn earthly masters of their duties, 
but servants also of theirs, both in his public preaching and private admoni- 
tions. Servants must attend the ordinances of God for their instruction and 
comfort as well as the masters themselves. In this direction to Titus there 
are the duties themselves to which he must exhort servants, and a weighty 
consideration wherewith he was to enforce them. 

First. The duties themselves are these :— 

1st. “ To be obedient to their own masters.” ‘This is the prime duty, that by 
which they are characterised; Rom. vi. 16, “ His servants ye are to whom yeobey.” 
There must be inward subjection, and dutiful respect and reverence in the mind 
and thoughts. ‘‘If I be a master, where is my fear?” saith God; that is, the 
dutiful affection you shew to me, together with the suitable outward significa- 
tions and expressions of it, in doing what I command you. This must be in 
servants; their will must be enbjeck to their master’s will, and their time and 
labour at their master’s disposal and command; 1 Pet. ii. 18, “Servants, be 
subject to your masters with all fear, not only to the good and gentle, but also 
to the froward.” The duty results from the will of God, and the relation in 
which, by his providence, he hath put such, not from the quality of the person; 
if he be a master, the duties of a seryant are to be paid to him as such. Ser- 
vants, therefore, are to be exhorted to be obedient to their own masters; and, 

2nd. “ To please them well in all things,” that is, in all lawful things, and such 
as belong to them to command, or, at least, as are not contrary to the will of 
their great and superior Lord. We are not to understand it either of obeying 
or pleasing them absolutely, without any limitation, but always with a reserve 
of Gody right, which may in no case be intrenched upon. If his command and 
the earthly master’s come in competition, we are instructed to obey God rather 
than man; but servants then must be upon good grounds in this, that there is 
an inconsistency, else are they not held to be excused; and not only must the 
will of God be the measure of the servant’s obedience, but the reason of it also ; 
all must be done with a respect to him, and in virtue of his authority, and for 
pleasing him primarily and chiefly; Col. iii. 22—24, “Servants, obey in all things 
your masters, according to the flesh ; not with eye-service, as mén-pleasers ; but 
with singleness of heart, fearing God. And whatever ye do, do it heartily as to 
the ord and not unto men; knowing that of the Lord ye shall receive the 
reward of the inheritance; for ye serve the Lord Christ.” In serving the 
earthly master according to Christ’s will he is served; and such shall be 
rewarded by him accordingly. But, @. How are servants to please their 
masters in all things, and yet not be men-pleasers? A. Men-pleasers in the 
faulty sense are such as eye men alone, or chiefly, in what they do, leaving God 
out, or subordinating him to man; when the will of man shall carry it, though 
against God’s will, or man’s pleasure is more regarded than his; when that can 
content them, that the earthly master is pleased though God be displeased ; or 
more care or more satisfaction is taken in man’s being pleased than in God’s: 
this is sinful man-pleasing, which all must take heed of; L’ph. vi. 5—7, “ Ser- 
vants, be obedient to them that are your masters, according to the flesh, with 
fear and trembling, with singleness of your heart, as unto Christ: not with 
eye-service as men-pleasers,” who look at nothing but the favour or displeasure 
of men, or nothing so much as that, ‘but as the servants of Christ, doing the 
will of God from the heart; with goodwill doing service as to the Lord, and 
not to men,” namely, not to them chiefly, but to Christ, who requires and who 
will reward any good done, whether by bond or free. Observe, Therefore 
Christian liberty stands well with civil servitude and subjection. Persons may 
serve men, and yet be the servants of Christ; these are not contrary, but sub- 
ordinate, so far as serving men is according to Christ’s will, and for his sake. 
Christ came not to destroy or prejudice civil order and differences; *‘ Art thou 
called, being a servant ? are not for it,” 1 Cor. vii. 21. Let not that trouble 
thee, as if it were a condition unworthy of a Christian, or wherein the person so 
called is less pleasing unto God; “ For he that is called in the Lord, being a 
servant, is the Lord's freeman,” not free from that service, but free in it; free 
spiritually, through not in a civil sense. ‘ Likewise also he that is called, being 
free, is Christ’s servant,” he is bound to him, though he be not under civil sub- 
jection to any; so that “bond or free, all are one in Christ.” Servants there- 
fore should not regret, or be troubled at their condition, but be faithful and 
cheerful in the station wherein God hath set them, striving to please their 
masters in all things. Hard it may be under some churlish Nabals, but must be 
endeavoured all that they are able. — , ; : 

3rd. “Not answering again,” not contradicting them, or disputing it with 
them; not giving them any disrespectful or provoking language. Job com- 
plained of his servants, that he ‘‘called them, and they gave him no answer ;” 
and that was faulty another way. Non respondere pro convitio est,—‘ such 
silence is contempt;’ but here it is respect, rather to take a check or reproof 
with humble silence, not making any confident or bold replies. When con- 
scious of a fault, to palliate or stand in justification of it, doubles it. Yet this 
not answering again excludes not turning away wrath with a soft answer, when 
season and circumstances admit. God and wise masters will be ready to hear, 
and do right; but answering unseasonably, or in an unseemly manner, or where 
the case admits not excuse to be pert or confident, shews want of such hu- 
mility and meekness, which such relation requires. 

4th. * Not purloining, but shewing all good fidelity.” This is another great 
essential of good servants, to be honest ; never converting that to their own use 
which is their master’s, nor wasting the goods they are intrusted with; that is 
purloining. They must be just. and true, and do for them as they would or 
should for themselves; Pr. xxviii. 24, “ Whoso robbeth his father or his mother, 
and saith it is no transgression, the same is the companion of a destroyer ;” he 
will be ready to join with them. Thus, having such light thoughts of taking 
beyond what is right, though it be from a parent or master, is like to harden 
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conscience to go farther; it is both wicked in itself, and it tends tomore. Be 
it so that the master is hard and strait, scarce making sufficient provision for 
servants, yet may they not be their own carvers, or go about by theft to right 
themselves? ‘Chey must bear their lot, committing their cause to God for righting 
and providing for them. I speak not of cases of extremity, for preserving life, 
the necessaries for which the servant hath aright to. “ Not purloining, but shew- 
ing all good fidelity.” He must not only not steal or waste, but must improve 
his master’s goods, and promote his prosperity and thriving what he can. He 
that increased not his master’s talent is accused of unfaithfulness, though he had 
not embezzled or lost it. Faithfulness in a servant lies in ready, punctual, and 
thorough execnting his master’s orders; keeping his secrets and counsels, dis- 
patching his affairs, and managing with frugality, and to as much just advantage 
for his master as he is able; looking well to his trusts, and preventing what he 
can all spoil, or loss, or damage. This is a way to bring a blessing upon himself, 
as the contrary often brings utter ruin; Lu. xvi. 12,“ If you have not been faith- 
ful in that which is another man’s, who shall give you that which is your own?” 
Thus of the duties themselves, to which servants are to be exhorted. ‘Then, 

Secondly. Here is the consideration with which Titus was to enforce them; 
“That they may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things;” that is 
that they may recommend the Gospel, and Christ’s holy religion, to the good 
opinion of them that are without, by their meek, humble, obedient and faithful 
carriage in all things. Even servants, though they may think that such as they, 
in so low and inferior a condition, can do little to bring repute to Christianity 
or adorn the doctrine of Christ, and set forth the excellencies of his truth and 
ways, yet, if they are careful to do their duty, it will redound to the glory of 
God, and credit of religion. The unbelieving masters would think the better of 
that despised way, which was every where spoken against, when they found 
that their servants which were Christians were better than their other ser- 
vants; more obedient and submissive, more just and faithful and diligent in 
their places. ‘True religion is an honour to the professors of it; and they 
should see that they do not any dishonour to it, but adorn it rather in all 
that they are able. Our light must “shine among men, so that they seeing 
our good works, may glorify our Father which is in heaven.” And thus of the 
apostle’s directions to ‘Titus, about the discharge of his office, in reference to 
several sorts of persons. Next follow, 

3. The grounds or considerations upon which all the directions are urged, 
taken from the nature and design of the Gospel, and the end of Christ's death. 


11 For the grace of God that bringeth salvation 
hath appeared to all men, 12 Teaching us that, 
denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live 
soberly, righteously, and godly, in this present world; 
13 Looking for that blessed hope, and the glorious 
appearing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ; 14 Who gave himself for us, that he might 
redeem us from all miquity, and purify unto himself 
a peculiarpeople, zealous of good works. 


lst. Here are motives from the nature and design of the Gospel. Let young 
and old, men and women, masters and servants, and ‘Titus himself. Let all 
sorts do their respective duties, for this is the very aim and business of Chris- 
tianity, to instruct, and help, and form persons, maior all distinctions and rela- 
tions, to a right frame and carriage. For this, 

First. They are put under the dispensation of the grace of God; so the Gospel 
is called, Zph. ili. 2. It is grace in respect of the spring of it, the free favour 
and goodwill of God, not any merit or desert in the creature, and as manifesting 
and declaring this goodwill in an eminent and signal manner; and as it is the 
means of conveying and working grace in the hearts of believers. Now grace is 
obliging and constraining to goodness; ‘‘ Let not sin reign, but yield yourselves 
unto God; for you are not under the law, but under grace,” Jtom. vi. 12—14. 
“The love of Christ constrains us,” namely, not to live to self, but to him, 
2 Cor. v. 14, 153 without this effect grace is received in vain. 

Secondly. This gospel grace brings salvation; it reveals, and offers, and 
ensures it to believers. Salvation from sin and wrath, from death and hell: 
whence it is called the word of life. It brings to-faith, and so to life; the life of 
holiness now, and of happiness hereafter. ‘The law is the ministration of death, 
but the Gospel the ministration of life and peace. ‘This, therefore, must be 
received as salvation, its rules minded, its commands obeyed, that the end of it 
may be obtained, the salvation of the soul. And more inexcusable will the 
neglecters of this grace of God bringing salvation now be, since 

Thirdly. lt “hath appeared,” or shone out, namely, more clearly and illus- 
triously than ever before. The old dispensation was Parents = dark and 
shadowy, this is a clear and shining light; and as it is now more bright, so more 
diffused and extensive also. For, 

Fourthly. Jt“ hath appeared unto all men;” not to the Jews only, as the glory 

of God appeared at mount Sinai to that particular people, but out of the ken of 
all others; but gospel grace is open to all, and all are invited to come and par- 
take of the benefit of it, Gentiles as well as Jews. The publication of it is free 
and general. “ Disciple all nations ; preach the Gospel to every creature.” The 
pale is broken down, there is no such inclosure now as formerly. “The preach- 
ing of Jesus Christ, which was kept secret since the world began, now is made 
manifest, and by the Scriptures of the prophets, according to the commandment 
of the everlasting God, made known to all nations for the obedience of faith,” 
Rom. xvi. 25,26, ‘The doctrine of grace and salvation by the Gospel is for all ranks 
and conditions of men, slaves and seryants as well as masters; therefore en- 
gaging and encouraging all to receive and believe it, and walk suitable to it, 
adorning it in all things. 
_ Lifthly. This gospel revelation is to teach, and not by way of information and 
instruction only, as a schoolmaster does his scholars; but by way of precept 
and command, as a sovereign that gives laws unto his subjects. It directs what 
to shun, and what to follow; what to avoid and what to do. The Gospel is not 
ap re eron only or chiefly, but for practice and right ordering of life. It 
reaches 

Ist. ‘To abandon sin; “ Denying ungodliness and worldly lusts.” To renounce 
and have no more to do with these as we have had. “Put off concerning the 
former conversation the old man, which is corrupt ;” that is, the whole body of 
sins, distributed here into ungodliness and mony lusts. Put away ungodli- 
ness and irreligion, all unbelief, neglect, or disesteem of the Divine Being, not 
loving, or fearing, or trusting in him, or obeying him as we should, neglecting 
his ordinances, slighting his worship, profaning his name or day, &c. hus 
deny “ungodliness,” that is, hate and put it away. “ And worldly lusts;” all 
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corrupt and vicious desires and affections that prevail in worldly men, and carry 
out to worldly things. “ The lusts of the flesh, and of the eye, and the pride of 
life.” All sensuality and filthiness, covetous desires and ambition, seeking and 
valuing more the praise of men than of God;—put away al! these. An earthly, 
sensual conversation suits not a heavenly calling; “They that are Christ's 
have crucified the flesh with the affections and lusts.” They have done it by 
covenant engagement and promise, and have initially and prevailingly done it in 
act, and are going on in the work, cleansing themselves more and more from all 
filthiness of flesh and spirit. Thus the Gospel first unteaches that which is 
evil, to abandon sin; and then, 

2nd. ‘lo make conscience of that which is good; “To live soberly, right- 
eously, and godly in this present world.” Religion is not made up of negatives 
only, there must be doing good as well as eschewing evil; in these conjunctly 
is sincerity proved, and the Gospel adorned. We should live soberly with 
respect to ourselves, in the due government of our appetites’and passions, keep- 
ing the limits of moderation and temperance, avoiding all inordinate excesses. 
Righteously toward all men; rendering to all their due, and injuring none, but 
rather doing good to others according to our ability and their need. This seems 
a part of justice and righteousness, for we are not born for ourselves alone, and 
therefore may not live only to ourselves. ‘‘ We are members one of another,” 
and “must seek every man another’s wealth,” 1 Cor. x. 243; xii. 25. The 
public especially, which includes the interests of all, must have the regards of 
all. Selfishness is a sort of unrighteousness, it robs others of that share in us 
which is their due. How amiable, then, will a just and ls ce carriage be! 
It secures and promotes all interests, not particular only, but general and 
public, and so makes for the peace and happiness of the world. Live right- 
eously, therefore, as well as soberly; and godly towards God, in the duties of 
his_ worship and service. Regards to him, indeed, should run through all; 
1 Cor. x. 31, ‘‘ Whether ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God.” Personal and relative duties must be done in obedience to his 
command, with due aim at pleasing and honouring him, from principles of holy 
love and fear of him. But there is an express and direct duty also that we owe 
to God, namely, belief and acknowledgment of his being and perfections, paying 
him internal and external worship and homage; loving, and fearing, and trust- 
ing in him, and depending on him, and deyoting ourselves to him; observing all 
those religious duties and ordinances that he hath appointed, praying to him, 
and praising of him, meditating on his word and works. This is godliness, look- 
ing and coming to God, as our state now is, not immediately, but as he has 
manifested himself in Christ; so does the Gospel direct and require. To go to 
God any other way, namely, by saints or angels, is unsuitable, yea, contrary to 
the gospel rule and warrant. All communications from God to us are through 
his Son, and our returns must also be by him. God in Christ we must look at, 
as the object of our hope and worship. ‘hus must we exercise ourselves to 
godliness, without which there can be no adorning that Gospel which is 
according to it, which teaches and requires such a deportment. gospel con- 
versation must needs be a godly conversation, expressing our love, and fear, and 
reverence of God; our hope, and trust, and confidence in him, as manifested in 
his Sen. “ We are the circumcision,” who haye in truth what was signified by 
that sacrament, “who worship God in the Spirit, and rejoice in Christ Jesus, 
and have no confidence in the flesh.” See in how little a compass our duty is 
comprised; it is put in a few words, ‘‘denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
and living soberly, righteously, and godly in this present world.” The Gospel 
teaches us not only how to believe and hope well, but also to live well, as 
becomes that faith and hope in this present world, and as expeetants of another 
and better. There is “the world that now is, and that which is to come;” the 
resent is the time and place of our trial, and the Gospel teaches us to live well 
1ere, not as our final state, but with an eye chiefly to afuture. For, 

3rd. It teaches in all to look for the glories of another world, to which the 
sober, righteous, and godly life in this is preparative; ‘‘ Looking for that blessed 
hope, and the glorious appearing of the great God, and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” Hope, by a metonymy, is put for the thing hoped for, namely, heaven 
and the felicities thereof, called emphatically that hope, because it is the great 
thing we look, and long, and wait for; and a blessed hope, because when 
attained we shall be completely happy for ever. “ And the glorions appearing 
of the great God and our Saviour pet Christ.” This notes both the time of 
the accomplishing our hope and the sureness and greatness of it; it will be at 
the second appearing of Christ, when he shall come in his own glory, and in his 
Father’s, and of the holy angels, Lu. ix. 26. His own glory, which he had before 
the world was; and his Father’s, being ‘the express image of his person,” and 
God-man, his delegated Ruler and Judge; and of the holy angels,as his ministers 
and glorious attendants. His first coming was in meanness, to satisfy justice, 
and purchase happiness; his second will be in majesty, to bestow and instate 
his people in it.“ Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many, and unto 
them that look for him shall he appear the second time, without sin, unto sal- 
vation,” Heb. ix. 28, ‘* The great God and our Saviour” (or ‘ even our Saviour ’) 
** Jesus Christ;” for they are not two subjects, but one only, as appears by the 
single article, tov peyaXou Ceov Kai cwtipos, NOt Kal Tov pwrrpos, and sO is kai ren- 
dered, 1 Cor. xv. 24, “ When he shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, 
even the Father;” 7 Gcw kai nazpi. [See Bloomfield, Rec. Syn., and Notes, 
in loc. He contends that the meaning is, ‘the glorious appearance ef that 
Great Being who is our God and Saviour.’ The arguments for this opinion are 
well summed up by Bloomfield.] Christ, then, is the great God, not figura- 
tively, as magistrates and others are sometimes called gods, or as appearing and 
acting in the name of God, but properly and absolutely the true God, 1 Jno. v. 20; 
“The mighty God,” /sa. ix. 6; “ Who being in the form of God, thought it 
not robbery to be equal with God,” Phil. ii. 6. In his second coming he will 
reward his servants, and bring them to glory with him. Obserye, (1.) There is 
a common and blessed hope for all true Christians in the other world. “If in 
this life only they had hope in Christ, they were of all men the most miserable,” 
1 Cor, xv. 19. By hope is meant the thing hoped for, namely, Christ himself, 
who is called our hope, 1 Zim. i. 1, and blessedness in and through him, even 
riches of glory, /’ph. i. 18, hence fitly termed here that blessed hope. f The 
design of the Gospel is to stir up all to a good life, by this blessed hope; 
1 Pet. i. 13, “‘ Gird up the loins of your mind, be sober and hope to the end, for 
the grace that is to be brought unto you at the revelation of Jesus Christ.” 
To the same purpose here, “ Denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this present world, looking for the blessed hope ;* 
not as mercenaries, but as dutiful and thankful Christians. ‘“ What manner of 

ersons ought ye to be in all holy conversation and godliness, looking for and 
hastening to the coming of the day of God,” 2 Pet, iii, 11,12, * Looking and 
hastening,” that_is, expecting and diligently preparing for it, (3.) At and in the 
glorious appearing of Christ will the blessed hope of Christians be attained; 
for their felicity will be that, “to be where he is, and to behold his glory. 
Jno. xvii. 24, The glory of “the great God and our Saviour” will then break 
out asthe sun. Though in the exercise of his judiciary power he will appear as 
the Son of man, yet will he be mightily declared to be the Son of God too; the 
divinity, that on earth was much veiled, will shine out then as the sun in its 
strength. Hence the work and design of the Gospel is to raise the heart tc 
wait for this second appearing of Christ. ‘“ We are begotten again to a livel 
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hope of it,” 1 Pet.i.33; turned “ to serve the living God, and wait for his S 
from heaven,” 1 Thes. 1.9, 10. Christians are marked by this, "pbk ae a cer 
Master’s coming,” Lu. xi. 36; “loving his appearance,” 2 Tim. iv. 8. Look 
we then to this hope; let our loins be girt, and our lights burning, and our- 
selves like those that wait for our Lord. The day or hour we know not, but 

he that shall come, will come, and will not tarry,” Heb. x. 37. (4.) The com- 
fort and joy of Christians is, that their Saviour is “their great God,” and will 
gloriously manifest himself at his second coming. Power and love, majesty and 
mercy, will then appear together in highest lustre, to the terror and confusion 
of the wicked, but to the everlasting triumph and rejoicing of the godly. Were 
he not thus “the great God,” and not a mere creature, he could not be their 
Saviour, nor their hope. Thus far of the considerations to enforce the directions 
for all sorts to their respective duties, from the nature and design of the Gospel, 
which is to teach and persuade to those things. And herewith is connected 
another ground, namely, 

2nd. From the end of Christ’s death; ver. 14,‘ Who gave himself for us 
that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works.” ‘To bring us to holiness and happiness was 
the end of Christ s death, as well as the scope of his doctrine. Here we have 

First. The purchaser of salvation: ‘‘ Who,” that is, Jesus Christ, “that great 
God and our Saviour,” who saves, not simply as God, much less as man alone; 
but as God-man, two natures in one person: man, that he might obey, and 
suffer, and die for man, and be meet to deal with him and for him; and God 
that he might support the manhood, and give worth and eflicacy to his under- 
takings, and have due regard to the rights and honour of the Deity, as well as 
the good of his creature, and bring about the latter to the glory of the former. 
Such an one became one of us; and this was, 

Secondly. The price of our redemption. “He gave himself;” the Father 
gave him, but he gave himself too; and in the freeness and yoluntariness, as 
well as the greatness of the offering, lay the acceptableness and merit of it; 
Jno. x. 17, 18, “ Therefore doth my Father love me, because I lay down my life, 
that I might take it again. No man taketh it from me, but I lay it down of 
myself;” so Jno. xvii. 19, “ For their sakes I sanctify myself,” that is, separate 
and devote myself to this work, to be both a priest and a sacrifice to God for 
the sins of men. ‘The human nature was the offering, and the Divine the altar, 
sanctifying the gift, and the whole the act of the person. ‘‘ He gave himself a 
ransom for all,” 1 Zim. ii. 6; “ Once in the end of the world hath he appeared 
to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself.” He was the priest and sacrifice 
too. “We are redeemed not with silver and gold, but the precious blood 
of Christ,” 1 Pet. i. 18,19; called the blood of God, Acts xx. 28, that is, of him | 
who is God. 

Thirdly. The persons for whom. For us; namely, poor perishing sinners, 
gone off from God, and turned rebels against him. He gave himself for us, not 
only for our good, but in our stead. Messiah was cut off, not for himself, but | 
for us: “ He suffered, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God,” 
1 Pet. iii. 18. He ‘‘ was made sin for us,’ that is, an offering and sacrifice for 
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sin, ‘that we might be made the righteousness of God in him,” 2 Cor. v. 21. 
Wonderful condescension and grace! “He loved us, and gave himself ‘ie | 
wy | 


us;” what can we do less than love and give up ourselves to him? ese vee 


considering, 

Fourthly. The ends of his giving himself for us; namely. . | 

ist. “ That he might redeem us from all iniquity.” This is fitted to the first | 
lesson, “ denying ungodliness and worldly ]nsts:” Christ gave himself to redeem | 
us from these, therefore put them away. ‘To love and live in sin is to trample | 
under foot redeeming blood, to despise and reject one of the greatest benefits | 
of it, and to act counter to its design. But, Q. How could the short sufferings 
of Christ redeem us from all iniquity? A. Through the infinite dignity of his 
person. He, who was God, suffered, though not as God. The acts and pro-| 
perties of either nature are attributed to the person. ‘‘God purchased” his | 
church “ with his own blood,” Acts xx. 28. Could payment be made at once, 
no need of suffering for ever. A mere creature could not do this, from the 
finiteness of his nature: but God-man could. “The great God and our Saviour 
gave himself for us;” that accounts forit. ‘ By one offering he hath for ever | 
perfected them that are sanctified,” Heb. ix. 25,26. He needed not to offer | 
himself often, nor could he be holden of death, when he had once undergone it. 
Happy end and fruit of Christ’s death, by redemption from all iniquity! Christ | 
died for this. And, 7 

and. “To purify to himself a peculiar people.” This enforces the second 
lesson: “ To live soberly, righteously, and godly, in this present world.” Christ | 
died to purify, as well as to pardon; to obtain grace, to heal the nature, as | 
wellas to free from guilt and condemnation. He gave himself for his church | 
to cleanse it. Thus does he make “to himself a peculiar people,” by purifying | 
of them. Thus are.they distinguished from the world that lies in wickedness ; 
they are born of God and assimilated to him, bear his image, are holy as their | 
heavenly Father is holy. Observe, Redemption from sin and sanctification of | 
the nature go together, and both make a peculiar people unto God; freedom | 
from guilt and condemnation, and from the power of lusts, and purification of 
soul by the Spirit. ‘These are “a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a 
holy nation, and so a peculiar people.” And, 

3rd. * Zealous of good works.” This peculiar people, as they are made so by 
grace purifying them, so must they be seen to be so, by doing good, and a zeal 
therein. Observe, The Gospel is not a doctrine of licentiousness, but of holi- 
ness and good life. We are redeemed from our vain conversation to serve God | 
“in holiness and righteousness all the days of our life.” See we then that we | 
do good, and have zeal in it; only looking that zeal be guided by uenow lodee 
and spirited with love, directed to the glory of God, and always in some go00¢ 
thing; and thus of the motive to the duties directed, from the end of Christ’s 
death. Then, ug ts L : 

4th. The apastle closeth the chapter, as he began it, with a summary direction 
to Titus upon the whole. 


15 These things speak, and exhort, and rebuke 


with all authority. Let no man despise thee. 


Here is the matter and manner of the ministers’ teaching, and a special 
instruction to ‘Titus in reference to himself. 4 5 

First. The matter of ministers’ teaching; “ ‘These things,” namely, the before- 
mentioned, not Jewish fables and traditions, but the truths and duties of the 
Gospel, of avoiding sin, and “living, soberly, righteously, and godly in this 
present world.” Observe, Ministers in their preaching must keep close to the 
word of God; 1 Pet. iy. 11, “ If any man speak, let him speak as the oracles of 
God,” and not the figments and inventions of his own brain. 

Secondly. The manner; namely, by “doctrine, and exhortation, and reproof 
with all authority,” 2 Tim. iii. 16. ‘ All Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and for instruc- 
tion in righteousness ;” that is, to teach sound doctrine, to convince of sin, and 


refute error, to reform the life, and to carry forward in what is just and good, 
“that the man of God,” Christian or minister, “may be perfect, thoroughly 
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furnished to all good works,” namely, that are to be practised by himself, or to 
be taught others. Here is what will furnish for all parts of his duty, and the 
right discharge of them. “These things speak,” or teach; shun not to declare 
the whole counsel of God. The great and necessary truths and duties of the 
Gospel especially, these “speak and exhort,” mapakaAe,— press with much 
earnestness.’ Ministers must not be cold and lifeless in delivering heavenly 
doctrine and precepts, as if they were indifferent things, or of little concern; 
but they must urge them with earnestness suitable to their nature and import- 
ance. ‘They must call upon persons to mind and heed, and not be “hearers only, 
deceiving themselves, but doers of the word, that they may be blessed therein,” 
And rebuke, convince and reprove such as contradict, or gainsay, or neglect, 
and receive not the truth as they should, or retain it in unrighteousness ; those 
who hear it not with such a believing and obedient mind and heart as they 
ought, but instead of that, it may be, live in contrary practices, shewing them- 
selves stubborn and disobedient, and to every good work reprobate. ‘“ Rebuke 
with all authority,” as coming in the name of God, and armed with his threat- 
enings and discipline, which, whoever make light of, at their peril it will be. 
Ministers are reproyers in the gate. 

Thirdly. Here is a special instruction to Titus in reference to himself: “Let 
no man despise thee,” that is, give no occasion to do so, nor suffer it without 
reproof, considering “he that despiseth, despiseth not man, but God.” Or, 

thus speak, and exhort, these things;’ press them upon all, as they may 
respectively be concerned; with boldness and faithfulness reprove sin; and 
carefully Jook to thyself, and thy own carriage, and then none will despise 
thee. The most effectual way for ministers to secure themselves trom con- 
tempt is to keep close to the doctrine of Christ, and imitate his example; to 
preach and live well, and do their duty with prudence and courage; this will 
best preserve both their reputation and comfort. Perhaps too an admonition 
might be here intended to the people; that Titus, though young, and but a 
substitute of the apostle, yet should not be contemned by them; but considered 
and respected as a faithful minister of Christ, and encouraged and supported 
in his work and office ; 1 Thes. y. 12, 13, “ Know them that labour among you, 
and are over you in the Lord, and admonish you; and esteem them very high 
in love, for their work's sake.” Mind their teaching, respect their pers’"S» 
support them in their function, and what in you lies further their endes¥0UTS 
for the honour of God and the salvation of souls. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Of duties which concern Christians more in Cory «un, and the reasons of them, ver. ae 
What Titus in teaching should avg?, how he should deal witha heretic, with 


some other directions, ver, 9—?? 24 salutations in the close, ver. 15. 
) ver. 


je. UT them in mind to be 
subject to principalities and 
» powers, to obey magistrates, 
9 to be ready to every good 
AIL om” : a 
M)ework, 2 ‘To speak evil of 
/:|Jno man, to be no brawlers, 
but gentle, shewing all 
= meekness unto all men. 


‘4A 
bs Fourthly. Here is the fourth thing in 
\ 


y 
AGA 
z LS, Cu» the matter of the epistle. The apostle 
i 5 "ets had directed Titus in reference to the 
2 particular and special duties of several 
sorts of persons; now he bids him exhort to what concerned them more in 
common, namely, to quietness and submission to rulers, and readiness to do 
good, and to equitable and gentle behaviour towards all men; things comely 
and ornamental of religion: he must therefore put them in mind of such things. 
Ministers are people’s remembrancers of their duty; as they are remembrancers 
for the people to God in prayers, Jsa. |xii. 6, so are they from God to them in 
preaching; 2 Pet. i. 12, “1 will not be negligent to put you always in remem- 
brance.” Forgetfulness of duty is a common frailty; there is need therefore of 
minding and quickening them thereto. Here are the duties themselves, and the 
reasons of them. 

1. The duties themselves, which they were to be minded of. 

Ist. * Put them in mind to be subject to principalities and powers, to obey 
magistrates.” Magistracy is God’s ordinance for the good of all, and therefore 
must be regarded and submitted to by all; not for wrath and by force only, 
but willingly and for conscience’ sake. *‘ Principalities, and powers, and magis- 
trates,” that is, all civil rulers, whether supreme and chief, or subordinate in 
the government under which they live, of whatever form it be, that they be 
subject to them and obey them, namely, in things lawful and honest, and that 
belong to their office to require. The Christian religion was misrepresented 
by its adversaries as prejudicial to the rights of princes and civil powers, and 
tending to faction and sedition, and to rebellion against lawful authority 5 
therefore, “to put to silence the ignorance of foolish men,” and stop the 
mouths of malicious enemies, Christians must be minded to shew themselves 
examples rather of all due subjection and obedience to the government that is 
over them. Natural desire of liberty must be guided and bounded by reason 
and Scripture. Spiritual privileges do not make void or weaken, but confirm 
and strengthen, their obligations to civil duties. Mind them, therefore, “to be 
subject to principalities and powers, and to obey magistrates.” And, 

2nd. “To be ready to every good work.” Some refer this to such good works 
as are reauired by magistrates, and within their sphere; Whatever tends to 
good order, and to promote and secure public tranquillity and peace, be not 
backward but ready to promote such things. But though this be included, if 
not first intended, yet is it not to be hereto restrained; it respects doing good 
in all kinds, and on every occasion that may offer, whether respecting God, 
ourselves, or our neighbour; what may bring credit to religion in the world. 
“ Whatever things are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, of good report; if there 
be any virtue, if there be any praise, think on these things,” Phil. iv. 8, namely. 
to do, and follow, and further them. Mere harmlessness, or good words, and 
good meanings only, are not enough without good works. ‘Pure religion and 
undefiled before God and the Father is this, to visit the fatherless and the 
widow in their affliction, and keep unspotted from the world.” Not only take, 
but seek occasion for doing good, keep fitness and readiness that way, put it 
not off to others, but embrace and lay hold on it thyself, delight and rejoice 
therein, put all in mind of all this. And, 

3rd. “Lo speak evil of no man:” pndéva PrAacPnuen, ‘to revile,’ or ‘curse,’ or 
‘blaspheme none;’ or, (as our translation more generally) “to speak eyil of 
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none,” unjustly, and falsely, or unnecessarily, without call, and when it may do 
hurt, but no good to the person himself or any other. If no good can be spoken, 
rather than speak evil unnecessarily, say nothing. We must never take plea- 
sure in speaking ill of others, or make the worst of any thing, but the best that 
wecan, We must not “go up and down as tale bearers,” carrying ill-natured 
stories, to the prejudice of our neighbour’s good name, and destruction of 
brotherly love. Misrepresentations, or ill insinuations of bad intent, or of 
hypocrisy in what is done, things out of our reach, or cognizance, these come 
Within the reach of this prohibition. An evil this is, as too common, so of great 
malignity; Jas. i. 26, “If any man seemeth to be religious, and bridleth not his 
tongue, that man’s religion is vain.” Such loose, uncharitable talk, is displeas- 
ing to God, and hurtful among men; Pr. xvii. 9, He that covereth a trans- 
gression seeketh love,” namely, to himself by this tenderness and charity, or 
rather to the transgressor, “but he that repeateth a matter,” who blazes and 
tells the faults of another abroad, “separateth very friends ;” he raiseth dissen- 
sions, and alienates his friend from himself and perhaps from others: this is 
among the sins to be put off, Hph. iv. 31, or if indulged, unfit for Christian 
communion here, and the society of the blessed in heaven, 1 Cor. vi. 10. Mind 
them therefore to avoid this. And, c : 5 

4th. * To be no brawlers 3” auaxous elvar,—no fighters,’ either with hand or 
tongue; that is, no quarrelsome, contentious persons, apt to give or return ill 
and provoking language. A holy contending there is for matters good and 
important, and in a manner suitable and becoming, not with wrath or injurious 
violence. Christians must follow the things that make for peace, and that ina 
peaceful, not a rough, and boisterous, and hurtful way, but as becomes the 
servants of the God of peace and love. ‘Dearly beloved, avenge not. your- 
selves, but rather give place unto wrath,” Rom. xii. 19. ‘This is the Christian’s 
wisdom and duty. ‘lhe glory of a man is to pass over a transgression ; the duty 
of a reasonable, and therefore to be sure of a Christian man, whose reason is 
improved and advanced by religion. Such may not, will not, presently fall foul 
on one that hath offended him; but, like God, will be “slow to anger, and ready 
to forgive.” Contention and strife arises from men’s lusts, and exorbitant 

“ruly passions, which must be curbed and moderated, not indulged ; and 
Chr.tians need to be minded of these things, that they do not by a wrathful 
contelsiong spirit and carriage displease and dishonour God, and discredit 
religion, sromoting feuds in the places where they live. “ He that is slow to 
anger is better than the mighty,” and he that “ruleth his spirit, than he that 
taketh a city» ur herefore it follows, 

Sth. “But gentle <n cete equitable and just,’ or candid and fair in con- 
structions of things, not taki... ds or actions in the worst sense; and for 


peace sometimes yielding somewhat <3 atrict right. And, 
> must be of a mild ao fapenlae 


6th. “Shewing all meekness to all men. "ay 
and not only having meekness in our hearts, bu ™-.wing it in our speeches anc 
carriage. ‘All meekness,” that is, meekness in all insu ,eg and occasions, not 
towards friends only, but “to all men,” though still with v:cdom. as James 
admonishes, Jas. iii. 13. Distinguish the person and the sin, pity A.. ane and 
hate the other. And so of sin and sin; look not on all alike, there are motes a.a 
beams. And of sinner and sinner; ‘ Of some have compassion, others save with 
fear, pulling them out of the fire, thus making a difference,” Jude 22, 23. 
Mind these things; “The wisdom that is from above is pure and peaceable, 
gentle, and easy to be entreated.” Meekness of spirit and carriage renders 
religion amiable; it is a commanded imitation of Christ the grand exemplar, 
and what brings its own reward with it in the ease and comfort of the disposi- 
tion itself, and the blessings accompanying it. These shall be glad and rejoice 
shall be taught and guided in their way, and satisfied with bread, and beautified 
with salvation: 

Thus of the duties themselves which Titus was to put people in mind of, 
for which, 

2. He adds the reasons, 

Ist. From their own past condition, which he next describes, 


3 For we ourselves also were sometimes foolish, 
disobedient, deceived, serving divers lusts and plea- 
sures, living in malice and enyy, hateful, and hating 
one another. 


Observe, Consideration of men’s natural condition is a great means and 
ground of equity, and gentleness, and all meekness towards those who are yet 
in such a state. This hath aptness to abate pride, and to work pity and hope 
in reference to those who are yet unconverted; we ourselves also were so and 
so, corrupt and sinful, therefore we should not be impatient and bitter, hard 
and severe toward those who are but as ourselves once were. Would we then 
have been contemned, and proudly and rigorously dealt with? No, but would 
have been treated with gentleness and humanity, and therefore should we now 
so treat those who are unconverted, according to that rule of equity, Quod tibi 
non vis fieri, alteri ne feceris,— What you would not have done to you, that do 
not you to another. Their past natural condition is set forth in divers particu- 
lars. ‘* We ourselves also were sometimes,” 

First. “ Poolish;” without true spiritual understanding and knowledge, 
ignorant of heavenly things. Observe, They should be most disposed to bear 
with others’ follies who may remember many of their own; they should be 
meek, and gentle, and patient toward them who once needed, and, doubtless, 
then expected, the same. ‘* We ourselves also were sometimes foolish.” And, 

Secondly. “‘ Disobedient;” heady and unpersuadable, resisting the word, and 
rebellious, even against the natural laws of God, and those which human 
society requires. Well are these set together, foolish and disobedient. For 
what folly like this to disobey God and his laws, natural or revealed? This is 
contrary to right reason, and men’s true and greatest interests; and what so 
foolish as to violate and go counter to these? 

Thirdly. “ Deceived,” or wandering; namely, out of the ways of truth and 
holiness. Man in this his degenerate state is of a straying nature, thence com- 
pared to a lost sheep; this must be sought and brought back, and guided in the 
right way, Ps. exix. 176. He is weak and ready to be imposed upon by the 
wiles and subtleties of Satan, and of men lying in wait to seduce and mislead. 

Fourthly.“ Serving divers lusts and pleasures ;” namely, as vassals and slaves 
under them. Observe, 1st. Men deceived are easily entangled and ensnared. 
They would not otherwise serve divers lusts and pleasures, as they do, were 
they not blinded and beguiled into it. See here, too, what a different notion the 
word gives of a sensual and fleshly life from what the world generally hath of it. 
Carnal people think they enjoy their pleasures; the word calls it servitude 
and vassalage. ‘They are very drudges and bond slaves under them; so far are 
they from freedom and felicity in them that they are captivated by them, and 
serve them as taskmasters and tyrants. 2nd. It is the misery of the servants of 
sin, that they have many masters, one lust hurrying them one way, and another 
another; pride commands one thing, covetousness another, and often a con- 
trary. What vile slaves are sinners, while they conceit themselves free? ‘The 
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lusts that tempt them promise them liberty, but in yielding they become the 
servants of corruption; for “of whom a man is overcome, of the same is he 
brought into bondage.” 

Fifthly. “Living in malice ;” one of those lusts that bear rule in them. Malice 
desires hurt to another, and rejoices in it. 

Sixthly. “‘ And envy,” which grudges and repines at another’s good, frets at 
his prosperity and success in any thing. Both roots of bitterness whence many 
evils spring ; evil thoughts and speeches, “ tongues set on fire of hell,” detract- 
ing from and impairing the just and due praises of others. ‘Their words are 
swords” wherewith they slay the good name and honour of their neighbour; 
the sin of Satan and of Cain, who was of that evil one, and slew his brother,— 
and wherefore slew he him, but of this envy and malice? “ Because his own 
works were evil and his brother’s righteous.” ‘These were some of the sins in 
which we lived in our natural state, And 

Seventhly. “ Hateful,” or odious, deserving to be hated. 

Highthly. And “ hating one another.” Observe, ‘those that are sinful, that 
is, living and allowing themselves in sin, are hateful to God and all good men. 
Their temper and ways are so, though not simply their persons; and it is the 
misery of sinners that they hate one another, as it is the duty and happiness of 
saints to love one another. What contentions and quarrels flow from men’s 
corruptions, such as were in the nature of those that by conversion are now 
good, but in their unconverted state made them ready to run like furious 
wild beasts one upon another! ‘The consideration of its having been thus with 
us should moderate our spirits, and dispose us to be more equal and gentle, 
meek and tender-hearted, towards those who are such. This is the argument 
from their own past condition here described. And he reasons, . 

2nd. From their present state. We are delivered out of that our miserable 
condition by no merit or strength of our own, but only by the merey and free 
grace of God, and merit of Christ, and operation of his Hpi therefore we have 
no ground in respect of ourselves to contemn those who are yet unconverted, 
but rather to pity them, and cherish hope concerning them, that they, though 
in themselves as unworthy and unmeet as we were, yet may obtain mercy, as 
we have; and so upon this occasion the apostle again opens the causes of our 
salvation, ver. 4—7. 


4 But after that the kindness and love of God our 
Saviour toward man appeared, 5 Not by works of 
righteousness which we have done, but according to 
his mercy he saved us, by the washing of regenera- 
tion, and renewing of the Holy Ghost; 6 Which 
he shed on us abundantly through Jesus Christ 
our Saviour; 7 That being justified by his grace, 


we should he made heirs according to the hope of 
eternal life. 


_Ivirst. We have here the prime Author of our salvation; namely, God the 
Father, therefore termed here “God our Sayiour.” “ All things are of God, 
who hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ,” 2 Cor. vy. 18. All things 
belonging to the new creation and recovery of fallen man to life and happiness, 
of which he is there speaking, all these things are of God the Father, as con- 
triver and beginner of this work. There is an order in acting as in subsisting. 
The Father begins, the Son manages, and the Holy Spirit works and perfects 
all. God, namely, the Father, is a Saviour by Christ, through the Spirit. “Go 
so loved the world as to give his only begotten Son, that whoever believes in 
him should not perish, but have everlasting life,” .Jno. iii. 16. He is the Father 
of Christ, and through him the Father of mercies; all spiritual blessings are by 
Christ from him. ‘ We joy in God through Jesus Christ,” Hph.i.3. “And 
with one mind, and with one mouth, glorify God, even the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” Rom. v. 11. 

Secondly. The spring and rise of it. The Divine philanthropy or kindness 
and love of God to man. By grace we are saved from first to Todt; this is the 
ground and motive. God’s pity and mercy to man in misery was the first wheel 
or rather the spirit in the wheels, that sets and keeps them all in motion. Go 
is not, cannot be, moved by any thing out of himself; the occasion is in man, 
namely, his misery and wretchedness; but sin bringing that misery, wrath 
might have issued out, rather than compassion ; but God knowing how to adjust 
all with his own honour and perfections bE ag Yh and save rather than destroy. 
He delights in mercy. ‘“ Where sin abounde grace did much more abound.” 
We read of “riches of goodness and mercy,” Rom. ii. 4; Eph. ii. 7. Acknow- 
ledge we this, and give him the glory of it, not turning it to wantonness, but to 
thankfulness and obedience. ; 

Thirdly. Here is the means or instrumental cause ; namely, the shining out of 
this love and grace of God in the Gospel, after it appeared, namely in the word. 
Love and grace appearing hath, through the Spirit, great virtue to soften and 
change, and turn to God, and so is “the power of God to salvation, to every 
one that believeth.” Thus having asserted God to be the author, his free 
grace the spring, and the manifestation of this in the Gospel the means of 
salvation, that the honour of all still may be the better secured to him, 

/ ‘ourthly. False grounds and motives are here removed; “ Not by works of 
righteousness which we have done, but according to his mercy he saved us;” 
not for foreseen works of ours, but his own free grace and mercy alone. Works 
must be in the saved, (where is room for it,) but not among the causes of his 
salvation; they are the way to the kingdom, not the meriting price of it: all is 
upon the foot of undeserved favour and mercy from first to last. Election is of 
grace; we are chosen to be holy, not because antecedently seen we would be 
so, Mph.i.4. It is the fruit, not the cause of election. “God hath from the 
beginning chosen you _to salvation, through sanctification of the Spirit and 
belief of the truth,” 2 T'hes. ii. 13. So effectual calling, in which election breaks 
out and is first seen: ‘He hath saved us, and called us with an hol callin ,, 
not according to our works, but according to his own purpose and grace, w ich 
was given us in Christ Jesus before the world began,” 2 Tim. i. 9. We ‘are 
justified freely by grace,” Rom. iii. 24, and “sanctified and saved by grace.” 
* By grace ye are saved through faith; and that not of yourselves, itis th gift of 
God,” Eph. ii. 8. Faith and all saving graces are God's free gift and works; the 
beginning, and increase, and perfection of them in glory, all is from this. In 
building men up to be a holy temple unto God, from the founda on to the top 
stone, we must cry nothing but “ Grace, grace,” unto it. i 


It is “not Of ote 
lest any man should boast; but of grace, that he that glorieth should g 
only in the Lord.” 


ould glor 

Thus the true cause is shewn, andthe false removed. 
vifthly. Were is the formal cause of salvation, or that wherein it lies, the 
begiunings of it at least, in regeneration, or spiritual renewing, as it ih 


called, “Old things pass away, and all things become new,” namely, in a moral 
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and spiritual, not in a physical and natural, sense; it is the same man, but with 
other dispositions and habits. Evil ones are done away, as to the prevalency of 
them at present, and all remains of them in due time will be so, namely, when 
the work shall be perfected in heaven, A new prevailing principle of grace and 
holiness is wrought, which inclines, and sways, and governs, and makes the 
man a new man, a new creature; new thoughts, desires, and affections, a new 
and holy turn of life and actions ; the life of God in man, not only from God in 
a special manner, but conformed and tending to him. Here is salvation begun, 
and which will be growing and increasing to perfection ; therefore it is said, He 
savedus. What is so begun, as sure to be perfected in time, is expressed as if 
it already were so. Look we to this therefore without delay; we must be 
initially saved now by regeneration, if on good ground we would expect com- 
plete salvation in heaven, The change then will be but in degree, not in kind. 
Grace is glory begun, as glory is but grace in its perfection. How few mind 
this! Most carry it as if they were afraid to be happy before the time. ‘They 
would have heaven, they pretend, at last, yet care not for holiness now ; that is, 
they would have the end without the beginning, so absurd are sinners; but 
without regeneration, that is the first resurrection, no attaining the second 
glorions one, the resurrection of the just. Here then is formal salvation in the 
new Divine life, wrought by the Gospel. 

Sixthly. Here is the outward sign and seal thereof in baptism, called there- 
fore “the washing of regeneration.” The work itself is inward and spiritual, 
but this is outwardly signified and sealed in this ordinance. Water is of a 
cleansing and purifying nature, does away the filth of the flesh, and so was apt 
to signify the doing away the guilt and defilement of sin by the blood and spirit 
of Christ; though that aptness alone, without Christ’s institution, had not been 
sufficient, ‘This it is that makes it of this signification on God’s part, a seal of 
righteousness by faith, as circumcision was, in the place of which it succeeds, 
and on ours an engagement to be the Lord’s, Thus baptism saves figuratively, 
and sacramentally, where it is rightly used. “ Arise, and be baptized, and wash 
away thy sins, calling upon the name of the Lord,” Acts xxii. 16. So ph. v. 26, 
“ That he might sanctify and cleanse us by the washing of water, by the word.” 
Slight not this outward sign and seal, where it may be had according to Christ’s 
appointment; yet rest not in the outward washing only, but look to the 
“answer of a good conscience,” without which the external washing will avail 
nothing. The covenant sealed in baptism binds to duties, as well as exhibits 
and conveys benefits and privileges; if the former be not minded, in vain are 
the latter expected. Sever not what God has joined, in both the outer and 
inner parts is baptism complete. As he that was circumcised became debtor to 
the whole law, Cal. y. 3, so is he that is baptized to the Gospel to observe all 
the commands and ordinances thereof, as Christ appointed: “Disciple all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you,” Mat. xxviii. 19,20. This is the outward sign and seal of salvation, baptism, 
called here “‘ the washing of regeneration.” 

Seventhly. Here is the principal efficient; namely, the Spirit of God; it is the 
“renewing of the Holy Ghost ;” not excluding the Father and the Son, who in 
all works without themselves are concurring; nor the use of means, namely, 
the word and sacraments, by which the Spirit works; through his operation it 
is that they have their saving effect. n the economy of our salvation the 
applying and effecting part is specially attributed to the Holy Spirit. We are 
said “to be born of the Spirit; to be quickened and sanctified by the Spirit ; to 
be led and guided, strengthened and helped, by the Spirit.” Through him we 
mortify sin, perform duty, walk in God’s ways. All the acts and operations of 
the Divine life in us, the works and fruits of righteousness without us, all are 
po pies this blessed and Fore Spirit, who is therefore called the Spirit of life, 
and of grace and holiness; all graceis from him. Earnestly, therefore, is he to 
be sought, and greatly to be heeded by us, that we peta not his holy motions, 
nor resist and oppose him in his workings. Res delicatula est Spiritus,—‘ The 
Spirit is a tender thing.’ As we carry toward him, so may we expect he will to 
us. If we slight, and resist, and oppose his workings, he will slack them; 
if we continue to vex him, he will retire, ‘“ Grieve not, therefore, the Holy 
Spirit of God, whereby you are sealed to the day of redemption,” Hh. iv. 30. 
The Spirit seals by his renewing and sanctifying, his witnessing and assuring 
work; he distinguishes and marks out for salvation, fits for it; it is his work. 
We could not turn to God by any strength of our own, any more than we can 
be justified by any righteousness of our own. se i falar: 4 

vighthly. Here is the manner of God’s communicating this Spirit in the gifts 
and graces of it, not with a scanty and pil See hand, but most freely and 
plentifully: “ Which he shed on us abundantly.” More of the Spirit in its gifts 
and graces is poured out under the Gospel than was under the law, whence 
it is eminently styled the ministration of the Spirit, 2 Cor. iii. 8. A measure of 
the Spirit the church hath had in all ages, but more in gospel times, since the 


coming of Christ, than before; “The law came by Moses, but grace and truth 
by Jesus Christ,” that is, a more plentiful effusion of grace, fulfilling the 
promises and prophecies of old; Zsa. xliv. 3, “I will pour water upon him that 
is thirsty, and floods upon the dry ground; [ will pour my Spirit upon thy 
seed, and my blessing upon thine offspring ;” this greatest and best of blessings, 
an effusion of grace, and of the sanctifying gifts of the Spirit. “I will pour 
out my Spirit upon all flesh,” Joel ii. 28, not on Jews only, but Gentiles also. 
This was to be in gospel times, and accordingly, Acts ii. 17, 18, 33, speaking of 
Christ risen and ascended, “ Having received of the Father the promise of the 
Holy Ghost, he hath shed forth (saith Peter) this, that ye now see and hear ; 
and eh. x. 44, 45, “The Holy Ghost fell on all them which heard the word, 
namely, Gentiles as well as Jews. Miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghost indeed 
those were in great measure, but not without the sanctifying graces of it also 
accompanying many, if not all of them, There was then great abundance of 
common gifts of illumination, outward calling and profession, and general 
faith, and of more special gifts of sanctification too, such as faith, and ent 
and love, and other graces of the Spirit. Get we a share in these. What wil 
it signify if much be shed forth, and we remain dry? Our condemnation will 
but be aggravated the more, if under such a dispensation of grace we remain 
void of grace. “Be filled with the Spirit,” saith the apostle; it is duty as well 
as privilege, because of the means which God in the Gospel is ready to bless 
re make effectual. This is the manner of God’s communicating grace and all 
spiritual blessings under the Gospel,—plentifully; he is not straitened towards 
us, but we towards him, and in ourselves. See reac 

Ninthly. Here is the procuring cause of all; namely, Christ ; ‘‘ Through Jesus 
Christ our Saviour.” e it is who purchased the Spirit, and his saving gifts 
and graces; all come through him, and through him as a Saviour, whose 
undertaking and work it is to bring to grace and glory; he is our righteousness 
and peace, and our head, from whom we have all spiritual life and influences. 
“He is made of God to us wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemp- 
tion.” Praise we God for him above all, go we to the Father ce him, improve 
him to all sanctifying and saving purposes. Have we grace Thank him 
with the Father and Spirit for it. “Account all things but loss and dung 
for the excellency of the knowledge of him,” and grow and increase therein 
more and more. A : ar 

Tenthly. Here are the ends why we are brought into this new spiritual con- 
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dition; namely, justification, and heirship, and hope of eternal life: “That 
being justified by his grace, we should be made heirs, according to the hope of 
eternal life.” Justification in the gospel sense is the free remission of a sinner 
and accepting him as righteous through the righteousness of Christ received 
by faith. In it, there is removing guilt that bound to punishment, and accepting 
and dealing with the person as one that now is righteous in God’s sight. This 
God does treely as to us, yet through the intervention of Christ’s sacrifice and 
righteousness, laid hold on by faith. Rom. iii. 20, &c., “By the deeds of the 
law shall no flesh be justified,” but through “the righteousness of God, which 
is by faith of Jesus Christ unto all, and upon all them that believe ;” whence, 
ver. 24, we are said to be “justified freely by his grace, through the redemption 
that is in Jesus Christ, whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through 
faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness for the remission of sins, that he 
might be just, and the justifier of him that believeth in Jesus.” God, in justi- 
fying a sinner in the way of the Gospel, is gracious to him, and yet just to 
himself and his law; forgiveness being through a perfect righteousness and 
satisfaction made to justice by Christ, who is the propitiation for sin, and 
not merited by the sinner himself. So it is here, “ Not by works of righteous- 
ness which we have done, but according to his mercy he saved us, that being 
Justified by his grace, we should be made heirs according to the hope of eternal 
life.” It is by grace, as the spring and rise, as was said, though “ through the 
redemption that is in Christ,” as making the way, God's law and justice being 
thereby satisfied; and by faith applying that redemption. ‘ By him,” that is, 
by Christ, “all that believe are justified, from all things from which they 
could not be justified by the law of Moses,” Acts xiii. 39; whence the apostle 
desires “to be found in him, not having his own righteousness, which was of 
the law, but that which is through the faith of Christ, the righteousness which 
is of God by faith.” ‘Trust we not therefore in our own righteousness or merit 
of good works, but to Christ’s righteousness alone, received by faith for justi- 
cation and acceptance with God. Inherent righteousness we must have, and 
the fruits of it in works of obedience; not as our justifying righteousness 
before God, but as fruits of our justification, and evidences of our interest im 
Christ, and qualification for life and happiness, and the very beginning and 
eae of it; but the procuring of all this 1s by Christ, that “being justified 

y his grace we should be made heirs.” Observe, Our justification is by the 
grace of God, and our justification by that grace is necessary in order to our 
being made ‘heirs of eternal life;” without such justification no adoption and 
sonship, and so no right of inheritance. ‘‘ Whoever received him,” namely, 
Christ, “to them gave he power to become sons of God, even to them that be- 
lieve on his name.” Jno. i. 12. Eternal life is set before us in the promise, the 
Spirit works faith in us, and hope of that life, and so are we made heirs of it 
and have a kind of possession of it even now; faith and hope bring it near, anc 
fill with joy in the well-grounded expectation of it. The meanest believer is a 
great heir, though he have not his portion in hand; he has good hope through 
grace, and may bear up under all difficulties; there is a better state in view, he 
is waiting for “an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away, reserved in heaven for him.” How well may such comfort themselves 
with these words! And now all this gives good reason why we should “ shew 


; all meekness to all men,” because we have experienced so much benefit by the 


kindness and love of God to us, and may hope that they, in God’s time, may be 
partakers of the like grace as we are. And thus of the reasons of equal and 
gentle, meek and tender, carriage towards others, from their own bad condition 
in time past, and the present more happy state into which they are brought 
without any merit or deservings of their own, and whereunto by the same grace 
others may be brought also. 

3. The apostle having opened the duties of Christians in common, with the 
reasons respecting themselves, adds another from their goodness and useful- 
ness to men. 


8 This is a faithful saying, and these things I will 
that thou affirm constantly, that they which have 
believed in God might be careful to maintain good 


Hag =) 
works. ‘These things are good and profitable unto 
men. 


Observe, Ist. When he hath opened the grace of God toward us, he imme- 
diately presseth the necessity of good works, for we must not expect the benefit 
of God’s mercy unless we make conscience of our duty. “ This is a faithful 
saying, and these things I will that thou affirm constantly;” that is, this is a 
true Christian doctrine of highest importance, and which ministers must most 
earnestly and constantly press and inculcate, that they which have believed in 
God do not think that a bare naked faith will save them, but it must be an 
operative working faith, bringing forth the fruit of righteousness; they must 
make it their care to maintain good works, not to do them occasionally only, and 
when opportunities come in their way, but to seek opportunities for doing 
them. ‘These things are good and profitable unto men;” these good works, 
say some, or the teaching of these things, rather than idle questions, as follows. 
These things are good in themselves, and the teaching of them useful to 
mankind, making persons a common good in their places. 2nd. Ministers in 
teaching must see that they deliver what is sound and good in itself, and pro- 
fitable to them that hear; all must be to the use of edifying both of persons 
and societies. 

Fifthly. Here is the fifth and last thing in the matter of the epistle: what 
Titus should avoid in teaching; how he should deal with a heretic; with some 
other directions. 


9 But avoid foolish questions, and genealogies, and 
contentions, and strivings about the law; for they 


are unprofitable and vain. 


1. That the apostle’s meaning here might be more clear and full, and specially 
fitted to the time and state of things there, and the many Judaizers among 
them, he tells Titus what in teaching he should shun. ‘There are needfu 
questions to be discussed and cleared, such as make for improvement in useful 
knowledge; but idle and foolish inquiries, tending neither to God’s glory or 
the edification of men, these must be shunned. Some may have a show of 
wisdom, but are vain, as many among the Jewish doctors, as well as of later 
schoolmen, who abound with questions of no moment or use to faith or pracs 
tice: avoid these, ‘And genealogies ;” of the gods, say some, that the heathen 
poets made such noise about, or rather, those that the Jews were so curious 
in. Some lawful and useful inquiries might be made into these things, to see 
the fulfilling of the Scriptures in some cases, and specially in the descent of 
Christ the Messiah; but all that served to pomp only, and feed vanity, in 
boasting of a long pedigree, and much more such as the Jewish teachers were 
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ready to busy themselves in, and trouble their hearers with, even since Christ 
was come, and that distinction of families and tribes had been taken away, as 
if they would build again that polity that now is abolished; these Titus must 
withstand as foolish and vain. “And contentions and strivings about the law.” 
There were those that were for the Mosaic rites and ceremonies, and would 
have them continued in the church, though by the Gospel and coming of Christ 
they were superseded and done away. Titus must give no countenance to 
these, but avoid and oppose them. ‘For they are unprofitable and vain ;” this 
js to be referred to all those “foolish questions and genealogies,” as well as 
those ‘‘strivings about the law.” ‘They are so far from instructing and building 
up in godliness, that they are hindrances of it rather. Christian religion and 
good works, which are to be maintained, will hereby be weakened and pre- 
judiced, the peace of the church disturbed, and progress of the Gospel stayed. 
Observe, Ministers must not only teach things good and useful, but shun and 
oppose the contrary, what would corrupt the faith, and hinder godliness and 
good works; nor should people have itching ears, but love and embrace sound 
doctrine, which tends most to the use of edifying. 

2. But because after all there will be heresies and heretics in the church, 
eR next directs ‘Litus what to do in such a case, and how to deal with 
such. 


10 A man that is an heretick after the first and 
second admonition reject; 11 Knowing that he 
that is such is subverted, and sinneth, being con- 


demned of himself. 


He that forsakes the truth asit isin Christ Jesus, and broaches false doc- 
trines, and propagates them to the corrupting of the faith in weighty and 
momentous points, and breaks the peace of the church about them, let such an 
one be rejected, after due means used to reclaim him. Admonish him once 
and again, that if possible he may be brought back, and thou mayest gain thy 
brother; but if that will not reduce him, that others be not hurt, cast him out 
of the communion, and warn all Christians to avoid him. ‘‘ Knowing that he 
that is such is subverted,” that is, turned off from the foundation, and sinneth 
grievously, being self-condemned. Those that will not be reclaimed by 
admonitions, but are obstinate in their sins and errors, are subverted and 
self-condemned ; they inflict that punishment upon themselves that the govern- 
ors of the church should inflict upon them, that is, they throw themselves 
out of the church, and throw off its communion, and so are self-condemned. 
Observe, Ist. How great an evil proper heresy is; not lightly therefore to be 
charged upon any, though greatly to be taken heed of by all. Such an one is 
subverted or perverted, a metaphor from a building so ruined, as it is hard, if 
possible, to repair and raise it up again. Proper heretics have seldom been 
recovered to the true faith; not so much defect of judgment, as perverseness 
of the will, being in the case, through pride, or ambition, or self-willedness, or 
covetousness, or such like corruption, which therefore must be taken heed of. 
Be humble, love the truth, and practise it, and damning heresy will be escaped. 
2nd. Pains and patience must be used about those that err most grievously. 
‘They are not easily and soon to be given up and cast off, but competent time 
and means must be tried for their recovery. 3rd. The church’s ineans, even 
with heretics, are persuasive and rational. They must be admonished, in- 
structed, and warned; so much vovfecia does import. 4th. Upon continued 
obstinacy and irreclaimableness, the church hath power, and is obliged to 
preserve its own purity, by severing such a corrupt member, which discipline 
may, too, by God’s blessing, become effectual to reform the offender, or leave 
him the more inexcusable in his condemnation. 

3. The apostle subjoins some farther directions. 


12 When I shall send Artemas unto thee, or 
Tychicus, be diligent to come unto me to Nicopolis : 
for I have determined there to winter. 13 Bring 


Zenas the lawyer and Apollos on their journey) 


diligently, that nothing be wanting unto them. 
Vere are two personal things enjoined, namely, 


Ist. That Titus should hold himself ready to come to Paul at Nicopolis, a | 


city of Thrace, as is reckoned, on the borders of Macedonia; so soon as | 
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Artemas or Tychicus should be sent to Crete to supply his place, and take 
care of the churches there when he should leave them. ‘The apostle would not 
have them in their young and weak state be without one or other of chief 
sufficiency to guide and help them. ‘Titus, it seems, was not their ordinary 
fixed bishop or pastor, but an evangelist; otherwise Paul would not have called 
him so much from his charge. Of Artemas we read little, but T'ychicus is 
mentioned on many occasions with respect. Paul calls him “a beloved bro- 
ther,” and ‘faithful minister,” and ‘“‘fellow-servant in the Lord,” one fit 
therefore for the service intimated. When Paul saith to ‘Titus, “ Be diligent 
to come to me to Nicopolis, for L_have determined there to winter,” it is plain 
the epistle was not written from Nicopolis, as the postscript would have it, for 
then he would have said, I determined here, not there, to winter. 

2nd. ‘The other personal charge to Titus is, that he would bring two of his 
friends on their journey diligently, and see them furnished, so that nothing 
should be wanting to them. This was to be done, not as a piece of common 
civility only, but of Christian piety, out of respect both to them and the work 
they were sent about, which probably was to preach the Gospel, or to be some 
way serviceable to the churches. Zenas is styled the lawyer, whether in 
reference to the Roman or the Mosaic law, as having some time been his pro- 
fession, is doubtful. Apollos was an eminent and faithful minister. Accom- 
panying such part of their way, and accommodating them for their work and 
journeys, was a pious and needful service. And to further this, and lay in for 
it, what before the apostle had before bid Titus teach, ver. 8, he repeats here, 


14 And let our’s also learn to maintain good works 
for necessary uses, that they be not unfruitful. 


Let Christians, those that have believed in God, learn “to maintain good 
works,” especially such as these, supporting ministers in their work of preach- 
ing and spreading the Gospel, hereby becoming “fellow-helpers to the truth,” 
3 Jno. 8, “ that they be not unfruitful.” Christianity is not a fruitless profes- 
sion; the professors of it must be “filled with the fruits of righteousness, which 
are by Jesus Christ to the glory and praise of God.” It is not enough that 
they be harmless, but they must be profitable, doing good, as well as eschewing 
evil. “Let ours” set up and maintain some honest labour and employment, to 
provide for themselves and their families, that they be not unprofitable burthens 
on the earth, so some understand it. Let them not think that Christianity 
gives them a writ of ease, no, it lays an obligation upon them to seek some 
honest work and calling, and therein “to abide with God.” This is of good 
report, will credit religion, and be good to mankind; they will not be unprofit- 
able members of the body, or burthensome and chargeable to others, but 
enabled to be ae to those in want. ‘“’l'o maintain good works for neces- 
sary uses;” not living like drones on the labours of others, but themselves 
fruitful to the common benefit. 

IIL. The apostle concludes with salutations and benedictions. 


15 All that are with me salute thee. Greet them 
that love us in the faith. Grace de with you all. 


Amen. 


Though perhaps not personally known, some of them at least, yet all by Panl 
testify their love and good wishes to Titus, owning him thereby in his work, 
and heartening him to go on therein. Great comfort and encouragement it is 
to have the heart and prayers of other Christians with and for us. “ Greet 
them that love us in the faith,” or, ‘for the faith,’ that is, who are our loving 
fellow Christians ; holiness, or the image of God in any, is the great endearing 
thing, what gives strength to all other bonds, and is itself the best. “Grace be 
with youall. Amen.” This is the closing benediction, not to Titus alone, but 
to all the faithful with him, which shews, though the epistle bears the single 
name of Titus in the inscription, yet it was for the use of the churches there, 
and they were in the eye and upon the heart of the apostle in the writing of it. 
“ Grace be with you all,” that is, the love and favour of God, with the fruits 
and effects thereof, according to need, spiritual ones especially, and the in- 
crease and feeling of them more and more in their souls. ‘his is the apostle’s 
wish and prayer, shewing his affection to them, and desire of their good, and 
a means of obtaining for them, and bringing down upon them, the thing 
requested, Observe, Grace is the chief thing to be wished and begged for 
with respect to ourselves or others; it is, summarily, all good. “ Amen” 


shuts up the prayer, expressing desire and hope, that so it may be, and so it 
sha 
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Tus epistle to Philemon is placed the last of those with the name of Paul to them, perhaps because the shortest, and of an argument peculiar and different 
from all the others; yet such as the Spirit of God, which indited it, saw would, in its kind, be very instructive and useful in the churches. The occasion of it 
was this: Philemon, one of note, and probably a minister in the church of Colosse, a city of Phrygia, had a servant named Onesimus, who having purloined his 
goods, ran away from him,—[we should not take it for granted that he had defrauded his master, for that is not necessarily implied in what is said in ver, 18, 
and we should not impute crimes to men without proof; nor should we take it for granted that he feared to be punished as a runaway slaye, for that cannot 
be proved; but some one or more of these reasons doubtless operated to make him apprehensive that if he returned he would meet with, at least, a cold 
reception,]—and in his rambles came to Rome, where Paul was then a prisoner for the Gospel, and providentially coming under his preaching there, was, by the 
blessing of God, converted by him; after which he ministered awhile to the apostle in bonds, and might have been farther useful to him, but understanding him 
to be another man’s servant, he would not, without his consent, detain him, but sends him back with this letter commendatory, wherein he earnestly sues for his 
pardon and kind reception. 

[There can be no doubt that this letter was written from Rome about the time when the epistle to the Colossians was written. The circumstances which 
conduct to this conclusion are such as the following: 1. Paul at the time when it was written was a prisoner; ver. 1. “Paul, a prisoner of Jesus Christ ;” 
ver. 10, ““ Whom I have forgotten in my bonds.” Comp. ver. 23, “ Epaphras, my fellow-prisoner in Christ Jesus.” 2. It was written when he had hopes of 
obtaining his liberty, or when he had such a prospect of it that he could ask Philemon, with confidence, to “ prepare him a lodging,” ver. 22. 3. Timothy was with 
him at the time when it was written, ver. 1; and we know that Paul desired him to come to him to Rome, when he was a prisoner there, as soon as possible; 
2 Tim. iv. 9, “ Do thy diligence to come shortly unto me.” 4. We know that Onesimus was actually sent by Paul to Colosse while he was a prisoner at Rome, 
and it would be morally certain that, under the circumstances of the case, he would send the letter to his master at that time. ‘The same persons are mentioned 
in the salutations in the two epistles; at least, they are so far the same as to make it probable that the epistles were written at the same time, for it is not very 
probable that the same persons would in another place, and on another occasion, have been with the apostle. Thus Aristarchus, Mark, Epaphras, Luke, and 
Demas, join in the salutations both to the church at Colosse and to Philemon. These considerations make it clear that the epistle was written while Paul was a 
prisoner at Rome, and at about the same time with the epistle to the Collosians. If so, it was about A. D. 62. 

It is impossible (says Doddridge) to read over this admirable epistle without being touched with the delicacy of sentiment, and the masterly address, that 
appear in every part of it. We see here, in a most striking light, how perfectly consistent true courtesy is,—not only with all the warmth and sincerity of 
a friend, but even with the dignity of the Christian and the apostle. And if this letter were to be considered in no other view than as a mere human composition, 
it must be allowed to be a masterpiece in its kind. As an illustration of this remark, it may not be improper to compare it with an epistle of Pliny, that seems 
to have been written on a similar occasion, (ZLib. ix., Let. 21,) which, though penned by one that was reckoned to excel in the epistolary style, though it has 
undoubtedly many beauties, yet must be acknowledged by every impartial reader to be vastly inferior to this animated composition of the apostle.—As a specimen 
of the courtesy and politeness which the Christian ought to practise at all times, as well as furnishing many valuable lessons on Christian duty, it deserves a 
place in the volume of inspiration; and a material chasm would be produced in the instructions which are needful for us, if it were withdrawn from the 


sacred canon.—Barnes.] 


Before we enter on the exposition, such general things as follow may be taken notice of from the epistle, and what relates to it; namely, First. The goodness 
and mercy of God to a poor wandering sinner, bringing him by his gracious providence under the means, and making them effectual to his conversion. Thus 
came he to be sought of him that asked not for him, and to be found of him that sought him not, Zsa. lxy.1. Secondly. The great and endeared affection 
between a true convert and him whom God used to be the instrument of his conversion. Paul regards this poor fugitive now as his son in the faith, and terms 
him his own bowels; and Onesimus readily serves Paul in prison, and would gladly have continued to do so, would duty have permitted; but, being another’s 
servant, he must return and submit himself to his master, and be at his disposal. Thirdly. The tender and good spirit of this blessed apostle Paul. With what 
earnestness does he concern himself for the poor slave! Being now, through his preaching, reconciled to God, he labours for reconciliation between him and 
his master. How pathetical a letter does he here write in his behalf! scarce any argument is forgotten that could possibly be used in the case, and all pressed 
with such force, that had it been the greatest favour to himself that he was asking he could not have used more. Fourthly. The remarkable providence of God 
in preserving such a short writing as this, that might be thought of little concern to the church, being not only a letter to a particular person, as those to 
Timothy, and Titus, and Gaius, and the elect lady, likewise were, but of a private, personal matter ; namely, the receiving of a poor fugitive servant into the 
favour and family of his injured master. What in this is there that concerns the common salvation? And yet over this hath there been a special Divine care, 
it being given, as the other Scriptures were, by inspiration of God; and in some sort, as they are, profitable for doctrine, and for reproof, and for correction, 
and for instruction in righteousness. God would have extant a proof and instance of his rich and free grace for the encouragement and comfort of the meanest 
and vilest of sinners looking to him for mercy and forgiveness ; and instruction to ministers and others not to despise any, much less to judge them as to their 
final state, as if they were utter castaways; but rather to attempt their conversion, hoping they may be saved; likewise how to carry toward them, and how they 
should earry. Joy must be on earth, as well as there is in heaven, over one sinner that repenteth ; they must now be loved, and helped, and confirmed in good, 
and furthered in it; and in their outward concerns, their comfort and welfare must be consulted and promoted what in us lies, And on their part they must 
be humble and grateful, acknowledging God and his instruments, in what good they have received, ready to all suitable returns, making what reparation they 
can in case of injuries, and living a life of thankfulness and obedience. To such purposes may this epistle have been written and preserved. And perhaps, 
Fifthly. There may be something farther in all this; at least, by way of allusion, it is applicable to the mediation and intercession of Christ for poor sinners. 
We, like Onesimus, were revolters from God’s service, and had injured him in his rights. Jesus Christ finds us, and by his grace works a change in us, and then 
intercedes for us with the Father, that we may be received into his favour and family again, and past offences may be forgiven; and we are sure the Father 
heareth him always. There is no reason to doubt but Paul prevailed with Philemon to forgive and receive Onesimus ; and more reason have we to be confident 
that the intercession of Christ with the Father is prevalent for the acceptance of all whose case he takes in hand, and recommends to him, From these general 


observations come we to the epistle itself. 
* By the Rev. Jeremiah Smith. 
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In this epistle we have the preface, ver. 1—7; the substance and body of it, ver. 8—21; |! silver, or any earthly good in the first or chiefest place, but grace and peace 


and then the conclusion, ver. 22—25. 

AUL, a prisoner of Jesus 
Christ, and Timothy our 
brother, unto Philemon our 
dearly beloved, and fellow- 
labourer, 2 And to our 
beloved Apphia, and Ar- 
chippus our fellowsoldier, 
and to the church in thy 
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HH a? — I. In these two verses of the preface 


7 are the persons from and to whom it is 
written, with some annexed note or title, implying somewhat of argument to 
the purpose of the letter. > ; 

First. [The persons writing. Paul, the principal, who calls himself “a prisoner 
of Jesus Christ,” that is, for Jesus Christ. A prisoner simply is no comfort or 
honour, but such as Paul was ‘‘ for the faith and preaching of the Gospel,” this 
was true glory, and proper to move Philemon upon the request made to him 
by such an one. A petition from one suffering for Christ and his Gospel sure 
would be tenderly regarded by a believer and minister of Christ, and especially 
when strengthened too with the concurrence of Timothy, one eminent in the 
church, sometimes called by Paul his “son in the faith,” but now it is likely, 
grown more in years, he styles him his “ brother.” What could be denied to 
two such petitioners? Paul is not slight in serving a poor convert; he gets all 
the additional help he could in it. , : 

Secondly. The persons written to are Philemon and Apphia, and with them 
Archippus, and the church in Philemon’s house. Philemon, the master of 
Onesimus, was the principal to whom the letter is inscribed; the head of the 
family, in whom was the authority and power of taking in or shutting out, and 
whose property Onesimus was; with him, therefore, chiefly lay the business. 
“To Philemon, our dearly beloved and fellow-labourer 3” a good man he was, 
and probably a minister, and on both accounts dearly beloved by Paul. A lover 
of good men is one property of a good minister, 7%. i. 8; and especially must 
such love those that labour with them in the work of the Gospel, and who are 
faithful therein. The general calling as Christians knits those together who 
are Christians; but when conjunction in the special calling as ministers is 
added this will be farther endearing. Paul, in the highest degree of ministry, 
not only calls Timothy, an evangelist, his brother, but Philemon, an ordinary 
pastor, his “dearly beloved fellow-labourer ;” an example of humility, and con- 
descension, and of all loving regards, even in those that are highest in the 
church, toward others that are labourers in the same special heavenly calling. 
With Philemon Apphia is joined, probably his yokefellow ; and, having a con- 
cern in the domestic affairs, the apostle directs to her likewise. She was a 
party offended and injured by Onesimus, and therefore proper to be taken 
notice of in a letter for reconciliation and forgiveness. Justice and prudence 
would direct Paul to this express notice of her, who might be helpful and 
furthering of the good ends of his writing. She is set before Archippus, as 
more concerned and having more interest. A loving conjunction there is 
in domestic matters between husband and wife, whose interests are one, and 
affections and actings must be according. These are the principal parties 
written to. The less principal are Archippus and the church in Philemon’s 
house. Archippus was a minister in the church of Colosse, Philemon’s friend, 
and probably co-pastor with him. Paul might think him one whom Philemon 
would advise with, and who might be capable of furthering the good work of 
peace-making and forgiveness, and therefore might judge fit to put him in the 
inscription of the letter, with the adjunct of “fellow-soldier.” He had ealled 
Philemon his “fellow-labourer.” Ministers must look on themselves as 
labourers and soldiers, who must therefore take pains and endure hardship ; 
they must stand on their guard, and make good their post, and must look on one 
another as fellow-labourers and fellow-soldiers, who must stand together, and 
strengthen one another’s hearts and hands in any work of their holy function 
and calling. They need see to it that they be provided with spiritual weapons 
and skill to use them; _as labourers they must minister the word, and sacra- 
ments, and discipline, and watch over souls, as those that must give an account 
of them; and as soldiers they must fight the Lord’s battles, and not entangle 
themselves in the things of this life, but attend to the pleasing of him who hath 
chosen them to be soldiers, 2 Tim. ii. 4. To these it is added, “And to the 
ehurch in thy house,” that is, his whole family, in which the worship of God 
was kept up, so that he had, as it were, a church in his house. Observe, 
Families which generally may be most pious and orderly, yet may have one or 
other in them impious and wicked. This.was the aggravation of Onesimus’s 
sin, that it was where he might and should have learned better; it is like he 
was secret in his miscarriage till his flight discovered him. Hearts are unknown 
but to God, till overt acts discover them; yet this one evil servant did not hinder 
Philemon’s house from being called and counted a church, for the religious 
worship and order that was kept up in it. And such should all families be, 
nurseries of religion, societies where God is called on, his word read, and sab- 
baths observed, and the members instructed in the knowledge of him and of 
their duty to him; neglect of which is followed with ignorance and all corruption. 
Wicked families are nurseries for hell, as good ones are for heaven. Masters 
and others of the family must not think it enough to be good, singly and seve- 
rally, in their personal capacities, but they must be socially so, as here Phile- 
mon’s house was a church; and Paul, for some concern that all might have in 
this matter of Onesimus, directs to them all, that their affection, as well as 
Philemon’s, might return to him, and that in their way and place they might 
further, and not hinder, the reconciliation wished and sought. Desirable it is 
that all in a family be well affected toward one another, for furthering their 
peeenes and the common good and benefit of all. On such accounts might it 

e that Paul inscribes his letter here so generally, that all might be the more 
ready to own and receive this poor convert, and to carry lovingly toward him. 
Next to this inscription is, 

Thirdly. The apostle’s salutation of those named by him. 


3 Grace to you, and peace, from God our Father 
and the Lord Jesus Christ. 


This is the token in every epistle ; so the apostle writes. He is a hearty well- 
wisher to all his friends, and fea them the best things; not gold, or 
2 


from God and Christ. He cannot give them himself, but he prays for them 
from him who can bestow them. “‘ Grace,” that is, the free favour and good- 
will of God, the spring and fountain of all blessings; “and peace,” that is, all 
good, as the fruit and effect of that grace; “to you,” that is, be bestowed on 
you, and continued to you, with the comfortable feeling and sense of it in 
yourselves; “from God our Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ.” ‘The Holy 
Spirit also is understood, though not named; for all acts towards the crea- 
tures are of the whole Trinity: from the Father, who is our Father in Christ, 
the first in order of acting as of subsisting; and from Christ, his favour and 
goodwill as God, and the fruits of it through him as Mediator, God-man. It 
is in the beloved that we are accepted, and through him we have peace and all 
good things; who is, with the Father and Spirit, to be looked to, and blessed, 
and praised for all, and to be owned, not only as Jesus and Christ, but as Lord 
also. In 2 Cor. xiii. 14 the apostle’s benediction is full: ‘“‘ The grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be 
with you all, Amen.” Observe, Spiritual blessings are first and especially to 
be sought for ourselves and others. The favour of God and peace with him, 
as in itseif it is the best and most desirable good, so is it the cause of all other, 
and what puts sweetness into every mercy, and can make happy even in the 
want of all earthly things: ‘Though there be no herd in the stall, and the 
labour of the olive fail,” &e., yet may such “rejoice in the Lord, and joy in the 
God of their salvation,” Hab. iii. 17, 18; ‘There be many that say, Who will 
shew us any good?” But if God “lift up the light of his countenance,” that will 
put more joy and gladness into the heart than all worldly increase, Ps. iv. 6, 7: 
“The Lord lift up the light of his countenance upon thee, and give thee peace,” 
Num. vi. 6. In this is summarily all good, and from this one fountain, God 
the Father, Son, and Spirit, all comes. After this salutation of the apostle to 
guess and his friends and family, for better making way still for his suit 
to him 

Fourthly. He expresses the singular affection he had for him, by thanks- 
giving and prayer to God in his bebalf, and the great joy for the many good 
things he knew and heard to be in him, in the four next following verses. 


4 I thank my God, making mention of thee 
always in my prayers, 5 Hearing of thy love and 
faith, which thou hast toward the Lord Jesus, and 
toward all saints; 6 That the communication of 
thy faith may become effectual by the acknowledging 
of every good thing which is in you in Christ Jesus. 
7 For we have great joy and consolation in thy love, 
because the bowels of the saints are refreshed by thee, 


brother. 


The apostle’s thanksgiving and prayer here for Philemon are set forth by the 
object, and circumstance, and matter of them, with the way whereby much of 
the knowledge of Philemon’s goodness came to him. 

1. Here is the object of Paul’s praises and prayers for Philemon; “TI thank 
my God, making mention of thee in my prayers.” Observe, Ist. God is the 
author of all the good in any, or that is done by them; “ From me is thy fruit 
found,” Hos. xiv. 8. 2nd. To him, therefore, is all the praise due; ‘‘ But (or for) 
who am I, and what is my people, that we should be able to offer so willing] 
after this sort? for all things come of thee,” 1 Chr. xxix. 13, 14, both wherewith 
to offer and the will and heart to do it; on which account, says he, “we thank 
thee our God, and praise thy glorious name.” 3rd. It is the privilege of good 
men that in their praises and prayers they come to God as their God; “ Our 
God, we thank thee,” said David; and “I thank my God,” said Paul. 4th. Our 
prayers and praises should be offered up to God, not for ourselves only, but for 
others also. Private addresses should not be altogether with a private spirit, 
minding our own things only, but others must be remembered by us; we must 
be affected with joy and thankfulness for any good in them, or done by them, 
or bestowed on them, as far as is known to us, and seek for them what they 
need. In this lies no little part of the communion of saints. St. Paul, in his 
private thanksgivings and prayers, was often particular in remembering his 
friends; “I thank my God, making mention of thee in my prayers ;” sometimes 
it may be by name, or however having them particularly in the thoughts, and 
God knows who is meant, though not named. This is a means of exercisin 
love, and obtaining good for others. ‘Strive with me by your prayers to Go 
for me,” said the apostle; and what he desired for himself to be sure he prac- 
tised on others’ behalf, and so should all do, “Pray one for another,” says 
St. James, ch. v. 16. é 

2. Here is the circumstance; “ Always making mention of thee.” “ Always,” 
that is, usually, not once or twice only, but frequently. So must we remember 
Christian friends much, and often, as their case may need, bearing them in our 
thoughts and upon our hearts before our God. 

3. Here is the matter both of his praises and prayers, in reference to Phi- 


lemon. 

Ist. Of his praises. First. He thanks God for the love which he heard 
Philemon had towards the Lord Jesus. He is to be loved as God super- 
latively, as his Divine perfections require, and as related to us; the Lord, and 
our Lord, our Maker, Redeemer, and Saviour, who loyed us and gave himself 
for us. Paul thanks God for what he heard of this, the signal marks and 
expression of it in Philemon. And, Secondly. For his faith in Christ also. 
Love to Christ, and faith in him, are prime Christian graces, for which there 
is great ground of praise to God, where he hath blessed any with them; “1 — 
thank my God, because your faith is published throughout the world,” Rom.i. 8; 
and in reference to the Colossians, “ We give thanks to God since we heard of 
your faith in Christ Jesus,” Col. i. 3,4. ‘This is a saving grace, and the ver 
principle of Christian life and of all good works. Zhirdly. He praiseth Go 
likewise for his love to all the saints. These two must go together, for he who 
lovyeth him that begat must and will love them also that are begotten of him. 
The apostle joins them in that; “ We give thanks to God, since we heard of 
your faith in Christ Jesus, and of the love which ye have to all the saints,” 
Col. i. 3,4. These bear the image of Christ, which will be loved by every 
Christian. Different sentiments and ways in what is not essential will not 
make difference of affection, that is, as to the truth; though difference in the 
degrees of love will be according as more or less of that image is discerned. — 
Mere external differences are nothing here; Paul calls a poor converted slave 
his bowels. We must love, as God does, all saints. Paul thanked God not — 
only for the good that was in the churches, but in the particular persons he 
wrote to; dd though he had his account by report, “ Hearing of the love and 
faith which thou hast toward the Lord Jesus, and toward all saints.” ‘This was 
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what he inquired after concerning his friends, the truth, and growth, and fruit- 
fulness of their graces, their faith in Christ, and loye to him, and to all the 
saints. Love to saints, if it be sincere, will be catholic and universal, love 
toward all saints; but faith and love, as in the heart, are hidden things, they 
are known by the effects of them. Therefore, : 

2nd. The apostle joins prayer with his praises, that the fruits of Philemon’s 
faith and love might be more and more conspicuous, so as that the communi- 
cation of them might constrain others to the acknowledgment of all the good 
things that were in him, and in his house, toward Christ Jesus, that is, that 
their “light might so shine before men, that they, seeing your good works, 
might” be stirred up to imitate them, and to “glorify their Father which is in 
heaven.” Good works must be done not of vain glory, to be seen, yet such as 
may be seen, to God’s glory and the good of men. 

4. He adds a reason both of that his prayer and praises; ver. 7, “For we 
have great joy and consolation in thy love, because the bowels of the saints are 
refreshed by thee, brother.” [The word“ bowels” here probably means, minds, 
hearts, for it is used in the Scriptures to denote the affections.] The good thou 
hast done and still doest is abundant matter of joy.and comfort to me and 
others, who therefore desire you may continue and abound in such good fruits 
more and more, to God’s honour and the credit of religion; 2 Cor. ix. 12, “The 
ministration of this service not only supplieth the want of the saints, but is 
abundant also by many thanksgivings unto God.” 

Thus far is the preface to this epistle. Now, 

11. He comes to that which is the main business of it; namely, to plead with 
Philemon in behalf of Onesimus, to receive him, and be reconciled to him. 
Many arguments he urges to this purpose, from ver. 8 to 21, inclusive. 


8 Wherefore, though I might be much bold in 
Christ to enjoin thee that which is convenient, 9 


Yet for love’s sake [ rather beseech thee, being such 
| 


an one as Paul the aged, and now also a prisoner of 


Jesus Christ. 


Here is the 

Ist Argument from what was before noted, and is carried in the illative 
“ wherefore;” that is, seeing so much good is reported of thee and found in 
thee, especially “ thy love to all saints,” now let me see it on a fresh and farther 
occasion; refresh the bowels of Onesimus and mine also, in forgiving and 
receiving him who is now a convert, and so a saint indeed, and meet for thy 
favour and love. Observe, A disposition to do good, and past instances and 
expressions of it, is a good handle to take hold on for pressing unto more; “ Be 
not weary of well doing,” go on as thou art able, and as new objects and 
occasions occur, to do the same still. The 

2nd Argument is from the authority of him that is now making this request 
to him. “I might be much bold in Christ, to enjoin thee that which is con- 
venient.” The apostles had, under Christ, great power in the church over the 
ordinary ministers, as well as the members of it, for edification; they might 
require of them what was fit, and were therein to be obeyed, which Philemon 
should consider. This was a matter within the compass of the apostle’s power 
to require, though he would not in this instance act up to it. Observe, Minis- 
ters, whatever their power be in the church, are-to use prudence in the 
exercise of it; they may not unseasonably, or farther than is requisite, put it 
forth,—in all they must use godly wisdom and discretion. Wherefore this may 


ea 

3rd Argument ; waiving the authority which yet he had to require, he chooses 
to entreat it of him; ver. 9, “ Yet for love’s sake I rather beseech thee.” 
Observe, It is no disparagement for those that have power, yet to be con- 
descending, and sometimes even to beseech, where in strictness of right they 
might command. So does Paul here; though an apostle, he entreats where he 
might enjoin; he argues from love rather than authority, which doubtless 
must carry engaging influence with it. And especially, which may bea | 

4th Argument, when any circumstance of the person pleading gives additional 
force to his petition, as here; “Being such an one as Paul the aged, and now 
also a prisoner of Jesus Christ.” Years bespeak respect, and the motions of 
such in things lawful and fit should be received with regard. The request 
of an aged apostle, and now suffering for Christ and his Gospel, would be 
tenderly considered. If thou wilt do any thing for a poor aged prisoner, to 
comfort me in my bonds, and make my chain lighter, grant me this which I 
desire; hereby in a sort you will do honour to Christ, in the person of an aged 
suffering servant of his, which doubtless he will take as done to himself. He 
makes also a 4 : 

5th Argument from the spiritual relation now between Onesimus and himself. 


10 I beseech thee for my son Onesimus, whom IL 


have begotten in my bonds: 


Though of right and in civil respect he be thy servant, yet in a spiritual sense 
he is now a son to me, God having made me the instrument of his conversion, 
even here, where I am a prisoner for Christ’s sake. So does God sometimes 
honour and comfort his suffering servants, not only working good in them- 
selves by their sufferings, exercising and improving thereby their own graces, 
but making them a means of much spiritual good to others, either to their 
conversion, as of Onesimus here, or of their confirmation and strengthening, 
as Phil. i. 14, ““ Many brethren, waxing confident by my bonds, are much more 
bold to speak the word of the Lord without fear.” When God’s servants are 
bound, yet his word and Spirit are not bound; spiritual children may then be 
born to them. The apostle lays an emphasis here, My son, whom I have 
begotten in my bonds;” he was dear to him, and he hoped would be so to 
Philemon, under that consideration. Prison mercies are sweet and much set 
by. Paul makes an argument to Philemon from this dear relation that now 
was between Onesimus and him, his son begotten in his bonds. [The order of 
the Greek: is this, ‘I entreat thee concerning a son of mine, whom I have 
begotten in my bonds, Onesimus.’ Here the name is not suggested, until he 
had mentioned that he sustained to him the relation of a son, and also till he 
had added that his conversion was the fruit of his labours, while he was a 

risoner.” Then, when the name of Onesimus is mentioned, it would occur to 

hilemon not primarily as the name of an ungrateful and disobedient servant, 
but as the interesting case of one converted by the labours of his own friend in 
prison. Was there ever more delicacy evinced in preparing the way for dis- 
arming one of prejudice, and carrying an. appeal to his heart?] Anda 

6th Argument is from Philemon’s own interest. 


11 Which in time past was to thee unprofitable, 


but now profitable to thee and to me: 
923 
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Observe, 1. Unsanctified persons are unprofitable persons, they answer not 
the great end of their being and relations. Grace makes good for somewhat, 

In time past unprofitable, but now profitable;” that is, inclined and fitted to 
be so, and will be so to thee, his master, if thou receive him, as he hath since 
his conversion been here to me, ministering to me in my confinement. There 
seems an allusion to the name Onesimus, which signifies profitable; now he 
will answer this name. It may be noted also how the apostle speaks in this 
matter, not as Onesimus’s former case and carriage might warrant: he had 
wronged his master, and ran away from him, and lived as if he were his own 
and not his; yet as God covers the sins of penitents, forgives and does not 
upbraid, so should men. How softly does Paul here speak! Not that Onesi- 
mus’s sin was small, or that he would have any, much less himself, to take it so; 
but having been humbled for it, and doubtless taken shame to himself on 
account thereof, the apostle now would not sink his spirit by continuing to 
load and burthen him therewith, but speaks thus tenderly when he was plead- 
ing with Philemon not to make severe reflections on his servant’s miscarriage, 
but to forgive. 2. What happy changes conversion makes; of evil, good; of 
unprofitable, useful. Religious servants are a treasure in a family; “ Now 
profitable to thee and to me.” Such will make conscience of their time and 
trusts, promoting the interests of those whom they serve, and managing all 
they can for the best. This then is the argument here urged: It will now be 
for thy advantage to receive him; thus.changed as he is, thou mayest expect 
him to be a dutiful and faithful servant, though in time past he was not so. 
Whereupon, 

7th Argument, he urges Philemon from the strong affection that he had to 
Onesimus. He had mentioned the spiritual relation before, “ My son begotten 
in my bonds,” and.now he signifies how dear he was to him. 


12 Whom I have sent again: thou therefore 
receive him, that is, mine own bowels: 


I love him as I do myself, and have sent him back to thee for this end, that 
bel shouldst receive him; do it therefore for my sake, receive him as one thus 

ear to me. 

[So far as appears, Paul neither advised Onesimns to return nor did he 
compel him, nor did he say one word to influence him to do it, nor did he 
mean or expect that he would be a slave when he should have been received 
again by his master. “ Thou, therefore, receive him, that is, mine one bowels.” 
There is great delicacy also in this expression. If he had merely said, ‘ Receive 
him,’ Philemon might bave thought only of him as he formerly was. Paul, 
therefore, adds, ‘‘ That is, mine own bowels,” one whom I so tenderly love that 
he seems to carry my heart with him wherever he goes.— Doddridge. | 

Observe, Even good men may sometimes need great earnestness and entreaty 
to lay their passions, and let go their resentments, and forgive those who have 
injured and offended them. Some have thought it to look this way, when Paul 
is so pathetical and earnest, mustering up so many pleas and arguments to 
gain what he requests. Philemon, a Phrygian, might perhaps be naturally of 
arough and difficult temper, and thence need no little pains in touching all the 
springs that might move him to forgiveness and reconciliation; but rather 
should we strive to be like God, who is “slow to anger and ready to forgive, 
and abundant in pardons.” And again, an 

8th Argument is from the apostle’s denying himself in sending back Onesimns; 
though he might have presumed upon Piilembn's leave to detain him longer, 
yet he would not. 


13 Whom I would have retained with me, that 
in thy stead he might have ministered unto me in 
the bonds of the gospel:| 14 But without thy mind 
would I do nothing; that thy benefit should not be 
as it were of necessity, but willingly. 


Paul was now in prison, and wanted a friend or servant to act for him, and 
assist him, for which he found Onesimus fit and ready, and therefore would 
have detained him to minister to him instead of Philemon himself, whom if he 
had requested to have come to him in person for such purpose, he might have 
presumed he would not have refused; much less might he have reckoned that 
he would be unwilling his servant should do this in his stead. But yet he 
would not take this liberty, though his circumstances needed it; I have sent 
him back to thee, that any good office of thine to me might not be of necessity, 
but willingly. Observe, Good deeds are most acceptable to God and man 
when done with most freedom. And Paul herein, notwithstanding his apos- 
tolical power, would shew what regard he had to civil rights, which Christi- 
anity does by no means supersede or weaken, but rather confirm and strengthen. 
Onesimus he knew was Philemon’s servant, and therefore without his consent 
not to be detained from him. In his unconverted state he had violated that 
right, and withdrawn himself to his master’s wrong, but now he had seen his 
sin and repented; he was willing and desirous to return to his duty, and Paul 
would not hinder, but further this rather. He might indeed have presumed of 
Philemon’s willingness; but, notwithstanding his need, he would deny himself 
rather than take that way. And he urges farther, ; i 

9th Argument, that such a change was now wrought in Onesimus that 
Philemon need not fear his ever running from him, or injuring him any more. 
There are those of whom Solomon saith, “If thou deliver them, thou must do 
it again,” Pr. xix. 19; but the change wrought in Onesimus was such that he 
would never again need one thus to intercede for him. 


15 For perhaps he therefore departed for a season, 
that thou shouldest receive him for ever ; 


Charity would so hope and judge, ae so it would be; yet the apostle speaks 
cautiously, that none might be bold to make another such experiment in 


expectance of a like gracious issue. Observe, 1. In matters that may be 


| wrested to ill, ministers must speak warily, that kind providences of God 


toward sinners be not abused to encouragements to sin, or abatements of just 
abhorrence of it; “Perhaps he therefore departed from thee for a season,” &c. 
2. How softly still the sins of penitents are spoken of; he calls it a departure 
for a season, instead of giving it the term that it deserved. As overruled and 
ordered by God it was a departure; but in itself, and in respect of the disposi- 
tion and manner of the act, it was a criminal going away. When we speak of 
the nature of any sin or offence, as against God, the evil of it is not to be 
lessened; but in the person of a penitent sinner, as God covers it, so must we. 
“He departed for a season, that thou shouldest receive him for ever;” that is, 
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that upon conversion he may return, and be a faithful and useful servant to 
thee as long as helives. ‘“ Bray a fool in a mortar, yet will not his folly depart 
from him;” but it is not so with true penitents, they will not return to folly. 
3. The wisdom, and goodness, and power of God in issuing that so happily that 
was begun and carried on for some time so wickedly, thus regarding a poor 
vassal, one of such low rank and condition, and so little regarded by men; 
working so good and great a change in him that was so far gone in evil ways, 
that had wronged a master so good, had run from a family so pious, from the 
means of grace, the church in his house, that he should be led into the way of 
salvation that had fled from it, and find means made effectual at Rome who 
had been hardened under them at Colosse. What riches are here of Divine 
zrace! None so low, or mean, or vile, as utterly to be despaired of. God can 
meet with them when running from him, can make means effectual at one time 
and place which have not been so at another. So was it in this instance of 
Onesimus: being returned to God, he now returns to his master, who will have 
more service and better hold of him than ever; namely, by conscience of his 
duty and faithfulness in it to his life’s end; his interest therefore it will be now 
to receive him. So God often brings gain to his out of their losses. And beside 
interest, a 

10th Argument is taken from the capacity under which Onesimus now would 
return, and must be received by Philemon. 


16 Not now as a servant, but above a servant, a 
brother beloved, specially to me, but how much 
more unto thee, both in the flesh, and in the Lord? 


“Not now as a servant;” that is, not merely or so much, “but above a 
servant,” namely in a spiritual respect, “a brother beloved;” one to be owned 
as a brother in Christ, and to be loved as such, upon this holy change that is 
wrought in him, and one, therefore, that will be useful unto thee upon better 
principles, and in a better manner than before; that will love and promote the 
best things in thy family, and be a blessing in it, and help to keep up “the 
church that is in thy house.” Observe, 1. There is a spiritual brotherhood 
between all true believers; however differenced in civil and outward respects, 
they are all children of the same heavenly Father, have right to the same 
spiritual privileges and benefits, must love and do all good offices to and for 
one another as brethren, though still in the same rank, and degree, and station 
wherein they were called. Christianity doth not annul or confound respective 
civil duties, but strengthens the obligation to them, and directs to a right dis- 
charge of them. 2. Religious servants are more than mere ordinary servants; 
they have a grace in their hearts, and have found grace in God’s sight, and so 
will in the sight of religious masters. ‘* Mine eyes are upon the faithful of the 
land, that they may dwell with me; he that walketh in a perfect way, he shall 
serve me,” Ps. ci. 6. Onesimus being now become such, receive and affect him 
as one that is partaker of the same common faith, and so “a brother beloved, 
specially to me,” who have been the instrument of his conversion. Good 
ministers love not so much according to the outward good which they receive, 
as the spiritual good which they do. Paul called Onesimus his ‘‘ own bowels,” 
and other converts his “joy and crown.” ‘ A brother beloved specially to me, 
but how much more to thee, both in the flesh and in the Lord?” by a double tie, 
therefore; namely, both civil and religious. ‘Thy servant, thy property, one of 
thy house and family, and in a spiritual respect now thy brother in Christ, 
which heightens the engagement; he is God's servant and thine too. Here are 
more ties than he is under unto me; how readily therefore should he be 


received and loved by thee, as one of thy family, and one of the true faith, one 


of thy house, and one of the church in thy house? 

{On this important verse, in relation to the use which is so often made of this 
epistle by the advocates of slavery, to shew that Paul sanctioned it, and that it 
is a duty to send back those who have escaped from their masters, that they 
may again be held in bondage, we may remark, 1. There is no certain evidence 
that Onesimus was ever a slaveatall. 2. At all events, even supposing that 
he had been a slave, Paul did not mean that he should return as such, or to be 
regarded as such. 3. Paul did not send him back in order that he might be a 
slave. 4. lt is clear that, even if Onesimus had been a slave before, it would 
have been contrary to the wishes of Paul that Philemon should now hold him 
as such. Paul wished him to regard him “not as a servant,” but as a “ beloved 
brother.” 5, This passage, therefore, may be regarded as full proof that it is 
not right to send a slave back against his will, to his former master, to be a 
slave. It is right to help one if he wishes to go back; to give him a letter to 
his master, as Paul did to Onesimus; to furnish him money to help him on his 
journey, if he desires to return; and to commend him as a Christian brother, if 
he is such; but beyond that the example of the apostle Paul does not go. 6. In 
confirmation of this, and as a guide in duty now, it may be observed that Paul 
had been educated as a Hebrew, that he was thoroughly imbued with the doc- 
trines of the Old Testament, and that one of the elementary principles of that 
system of religion was, that a runaway slave was in no circumstances to be 
returned by force to his former master. ‘Thou shalt not deliver unto his 
master the servant that is escaped from his master unto thee,” Dew. xxiii. 15. 
7. It may be added, that if the principles here acted on by Paul were carried 
out, slavery would speedily cease in the world. Very soon would it come to 
an end if masters were to regard those whom they hold, “ not as slaves,” but 
“as beloved Christian brothers;” not as chattels and things, but as the re- 
deemed children of God. Thus regarding them, they would no longer feel 
that they might chain them, and task them, and sell them as property. They 
would feel that as Christians and as men they were on a level with themselves, 
and that they who were made in the image of God, and who had been redeemed 
with the blood of his Son, ought to be free.] 

And this argument is strengthened by another; namely, 

llth Argument, from the communion of saints. 


17 If thou count me therefore a partner, receive 
him as myself, 


There is a fellowship among saints, they have interest one in another, and 
must love and act accordingly. Now, shew thy love to me, and the interest I 
have in thee, by loving and receiving one so near and dear to me, even as myself; 
own and treat him as thou wouldest me, with a like ready and trne, though 
perhaps not equal, affection. 

But, Question, Why such concern and earnestness for a servant, a slave, and 
such an one as had miscarried? Answer. Onesimus being now penitent, it was 
doubtless to encourage him, and to support him against the fears he might have 
in returning to a master whom he had so much abused and wronged, to keep 
him from sinking in despondency and dejection, and hearten him to his duty. 
Wise and good ministers will have great and tender care of young converts, to 


encourage and hearten them what they can to and in their duty. Objection. | 
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PHILEMON. 
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But Onesimus had wronged as well as offended his master. The answer to this 
makes a 


12th Argument; a promise of satisfaction to Philemon. 

18 If he hath wronged thee, or oweth thee ought, 
put that on mine account; 19 I Paul have written 
2z¢ with mine own hand, I will repay 2: albeit I do 
not say to thee how thou owest unto me even thine 


own self besides. 


Here are three things, namely, 

1. A confession of Onesimus’s debt to Philemon; “If he hath wronged thee, 
or oweth thee ought.” It is not an “if” of doubting, but of illation and con- 
cession; ‘seeing he hath wronged thee,’ and thereby is become indebted to 
thee: such an “if” as Col. iii. 1, and 2 Pet. ii. 4, Ge. Observe, True penitents 
will be ingenuous in owning their faults, as doubtless Onesimus had been to 
Paul, upon his awakening and being brought to repentance; and especially is 
this to be done in cases of injury to others. Onesimus by Paul owns the wrong. 


n 

2. Paul here engages for satisfaction ; “Put that on my account, I Paul have 
written it with mine own hand, I will repay it.” Whence observe, Ist. The 
communion of saints does not destroy distinction of property. Onesimus now 
converted and become ‘“‘a brother beloved,” yet is Philemon’s servant still, and 
indebted to him for wrongs that he had done, and not to be discharged but by 
free and voluntary remission, or on reparation made by himself or some other 
in his behalf, which part, rather than fail, the apostle undertakes for him. Upon 
which observe, 2nd. Suretyship is not in all vases unlawful, but in some is a 
good and merciful undertaking. Only know the person and case: be not surety 
tor a stranger, Pr. xi. 15, and gonot beyond ability; help thy friend thou mayest, 
as far as will stand with justice and prudence. And how happy for us that 
Christ would be made the surety of a better covenant, Heb. vii. 22, that he 
would be made “sin for us, who knew no sin, that we might be made the right- 
eousness of God in him!” And, 3rd. Formal securities by writing, as well as 
by word and promise, may be required and given. Persons die, and words 
may be forgotten or mistaken; writing better preserves right and peace, and 
hath been in use with good persons, as well as others, in all ages, Jer. xxxii. 9, 
&e.; Lu. xvi. 5—7. It was much that Paul, who lived on contributions himself, 
would undertake to make good all loss by an evil servant to his master; but 
hereby he expresses his real and great affection for Onesimus, and his full 
belief of the sincerity of his conversion; and he might have hope, nothwith- 
standing this generous offer, Philemon would not insist on it, but freely remit 
all, considering, 

3. The reason of things between him and Philemon; “ Albeit, I do not say 
to thee how thou owest unto me even thine own self besides,” that is, thou 
wilt remember, without my minding thee, thou art on other accounts more in 
debt to me than this comes to. Modesty in self-praises is true praise. The 
apostle glances at it, how beneficial he had been to Philemon: That thou art 
any thing in grace and acceptation with God, or enjoyest any thing in a right 
and comfortable manner, it is under God owing to my ministry; I have been 
the instrument in his hand of all that spiritual good to thee, and what thy 
obligation to me on this account is I leave thee to consider. Thy forgiving 
a pecuniary debt to a poor penitent for my sake, and on my request, and which, 
however, I now take upon myself to answer, thy remitting it to him, or to me, 
now his surety, thou wilt confess is not so great a thing; here is more, per 
contra,— on the contrary,’ “Thou owest to me even thine own self besides.” 
Observe, How great the endearments are between ministers and those toward 
whom their endeavours have been blessed to their conversion or spiritual 
edification; “If it had been possible,” said Paul to the Galatians, “ye would 
have plucked out your own eyes, and have given them to me,” Gal. iv. 15. On 
the other hand he calls them his children, * of whom he travailed again, till 
Christ was formed in them,” that is, the likeness of Christ more fully. So 
1 Thes. ii. 8, ‘ We were willing to have imparted to you not the Gospel of God 
only, but also our own souls, because ye were dear unto us.” By way of allu- 
sion, this may illustrate Christ’s undertaking for us; we were revolted from 
God, and by sin had wronged him, but Christ undertakes to make satisfaction, 
“the just for the unjust, that he might bring us unto God.” If the sinner 
owes thee aught, put it upon my account, I will pay the debt; let his iniquity 
be laid on me, I will bear the penalty. Farther, a 

13th Argument, is from the joy and comfort the apostle hereby would have 
on Philemon’s own account, as well as on Onesimus’s, in such a seasonable and 
acceptable fruit of Philemon’s faith and obedience. 


20 Yea, brother, let me have joy of thee in the 
Lord: refresh my bowels in the Lord. 


Philemon was Paul’s “son in the faith,” yet he entreats him as “a brother ;” 
Onesimus a poor slave, yet he solicits for him as if he were seeking some great 
thing for himself. How pathetical is he! “ Yea, brother,” or ‘O my brother !’ 
(it is an adverb of wishing or desiring,) “let me have joy of thee in the Lord.” 
Thou knowest that I am now a prisoner of the Lord, that is, for his sake and 
cause, and need all the comfort and support that my friends in Christ can give 
me. Now this will bea joy to me, I shall have “joy of thee in the Lord,” as 
seeing such an evidence and fruit of thy own Christian faith and love, and on 
Onesimus’s account, who hereby will be relieved and encouraged. Observe, 
1. Christians should do the things that may joy the hearts of one another, both 
people and ministers reciprocally, and ministers of their brethren: from the 
world they expect trouble, and where may they look for comfort and joy but 
in one another? 2. Fruits of faith and obedience in people are the minister’s 
greatest joy, especially the more of love appears in them to Christ and his 
members, torgiving injuries, shewing compassion, being mereiful, as_ their 
heavenly Father is merciful. ‘“ Refresh my bowels in the Lord.” _ It is not 
any carnal, selfish respect I am acted by, but what is pleasing to Christ, and 
that he may have honour therein. Observe, Ist. The Lord’s honour and 
service is a Christian’s chief aim in all things. And, 2nd. It is meat and drink 
to a good minister to see people ready and zealous in what is good, ie Se 
in acts of charity and beneficence, as occasions occur, forgiving injuries, an 
rerivang somewhat of their right, and the like. And onee more, his last, which 
is the 

14th Argument, lies in his good hope and opinion which he expresseth of 
Philemon. 


21 Having confidence in thy obedience I wrote 
unto thee, knowing that thou wilt also do more than 
I say. 


A.D. 64. 


Good thoughts and expectations of us more strongly move and engage to do 
the things expected from us. The apostle knew Philemon to be a good man, 
and was thence persuaded of his readiness to do good, and that not in a scanty 
and niggardly manner, but with a free and liberal hand. Observe, Good per- 
sons will be ready for good works, and not narrow and pinching, but abundant 
inthem. “The liberal deviseth liberal things,” Zsa. xxxii. 8. The Macedonians 
“first gave themselves to the Lord,” and then “to his apostles by the will of 
pene te do what good they could with what they had, according as occasions 
offered. 

Thus far is the substance and body of the epistle. 

Tif. To the conclusion ; where, 

First. He signifies his good hope of deliverance through their prayers, and 
that shortly he might see them, desiring Philemon to make provision for him. 


22 But withal prepare me also a lodging: for I 


trust that through your prayers I shall be given unto 


Now he comes, 
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* But withal,” or ‘moreover.’ He comes to another thing, yet, as may seem, 
not without some eye to the matter which he had been upon, that might be 
furthered by this intimation, that he hoped he should himself soon follow, and 
know the effect of his epistle, which Philemon would therefore be the more 
stirred up to see might be to his satisfaction. Now here is, 

1. The thing requested. ‘Prepare me also a lodging ;” under this, all neces- 
saries for a stranger are included. He wills Philemon to do it, intending to be 
his guest, as most to his purpose. Observe, Hospitality is a great Christian 
duty, especially in ministers, and towards ministers, such as the apostle was, 
coming out of such dangers and sufferings for Christ and his Gospel. Who 
would not shew the utmost of affectionate regards to such an one? It is an 
honourable title he gives Gaius; Rom. xvi. 23, “Mine host, and of the whole 
ehurch.” Onesiphorus is also affectionately remembered by the apostle on this 
account; 2 Tim. i. 16, 18, ‘ The Lord give mercy to the house of Onesiphorus ; 
for he often refreshed me, and was not ashamed of my chain ; and in how many 
things he ministered to me at Ephesus thou knowest.” 

2. Here is the ground of the apostle’s request; “For I trust that through 
your prayers I shall be given unto you.” He did not know how God might 
deal with him, but the benefit of prayer he had often found, and hoped he 
should again, for deliverance, and liberty to come to them. Observe, Ist. Our 
dependence is on God for life, and liberty, and opportunity of service; all is 
by Divine pleasure. 2nd. When abridged of these, or any other mercies, our 
trust and hope must be in God, without fainting or succumbing, while our case 
is depending. But yet, 3rd. Trust must be with the use of means, prayer 
especially ; though no other should be at hand, this hath unlocked heaven, and 
opened prison doors. “The fervent effectual prayer of the righteous availeth 
much.” 4th. Prayer of people for ministers, especially when they are in dis- 
tress and danger, is their great duty; ministers need and request it. Paul, 
though an apostle, did so with much earnestness, Rom. xv. 30; 2 Cor. i. 11; 
Eph. vi. 18, 19; 1 Thes.v. 25. The least may this way be helpful to the greatest. | 
Yet, 5th. Though prayer obtains, yet it does not merit the things obtained. | 
They are God’s gifts, and Christ’s purchase: ‘‘f trust that through your 
prayers,” (xap:cPjooua burv,) “I shall be freely bestowed on you.” What God 
gives, yet he will be sought to for, that mercies may be valued the more, and 
known whence they come, and God may have the praise. Ministers’ lives and 
labours are for the people’s good; the office was set up for them; “He gave 

ifts for men, apostles,” &c., Eph. iv. 8, 11,12. Their gifts, and labours, and 
ives, all are for their benefit; ‘‘ All things are yours, Apollos, Cephas, &e., 
1 Cor. iii. 21, 22. 6th. In praying for faithful ministers, people, in effect, pray 
for themselves. ‘I trust I shall be given unto you,” that is, for your service 
and comfort, and edification in Christ: see 2 Cor. iv. 15. 7th. The humility of 
the apostle. His liberty, shouid he have it, he would own to be through their 
rayers, as well as, or more, than his own; he mentions them only through the © 
igh thoughts he had of the prayers of many, and the regards God would || 
~y to his praying people. ‘Thus of the first thing in the apostle’s con- | 
clusion. 3 

Secondly. He sends salutations from one that was his fellow-prisoner, and | 
four more that were his fellow- labourers. 


23 There salute thee Epaphras, my fellowprisoner 
in Christ Jesus; 24 Marcus, Aristarchus, Demas, 


| 
Lucas, my fellowlabourers, jew 
925 


PHILEMON. 


' the whole man, and flows out in gracious and holy actings. | 1 
_ saluted are here joined in the closing benediction, the more to mindand quicken 


A.D. 64. 


Saluting is wishing health and peace. Christianity is no enemy to courtesy, 
yut enjoins it, 1 Pet. iii. 8. It is a meet expression of love and respect, and 
meant to preserve and nourish it; “There salute thee Epaphras, my fellow- 
prisoner in Christ Jesus.” He was of Colosse, and so countryman and fellow- 
citizen with Philemon; by office he seems to have been an evangelist, who 
laboured among the Colossians, if he was not the first converter of them, for 
whom he had special affection. “‘ Our dear fellow-servant,” said St. Paul, “and 
for you a faithful minister of Christ,” Col. i. 7; and, ch. iv. 12, 13, “a servant of 
Christ, always labouring for you in prayers. { bear him record that he hath 
a great zeal for you,” &c. A very eminent person therefore this was, who, 
being at Rome, perhaps accompanying Paul, and labouring in the same work 
of preaching and propagating the Gospel, was confined in the same prison, and 
for the same cause; both termed prisoners in Christ Jesus, intimating the 
ground of their imprisonment,—not any crime or wickedness, but for the faith 
of Christ, and their service to him. An honour it is to suffer shame for Christ’s 
name. ‘“ My fellow-prisoner in Christ Jesus” is mentioned as his glory, and 
the apostle’s comfort; not that he was a prisoner, and so hindered from his 
work, that was matter of afHiction, but that, seeing God thus permitted and 
called him to suffer, his providence so ordered it that they suffered together, 
and so had the benefit and comfort of one another’s prayers, and help it may 
be in some things; this was a mercy. So God sometimes lightens the sufferings 
of his servants by the communion of saints, the sweet fellowship they have one 
with another in their bonds; never more enjoyment of God have they found 
than when suffering together for God. So Paul and Silas, when their feet 
were fast in the stocks, their tongues were at liberty, and their hearts tuned 
for the praises of God. “Marcus, Aristarchus, Demas, Lucas, my fellow- 
labourers.” ‘Che mention of these seems in a sort to interest them in the 
business of the letter. How ill would it look by denial of the request of it to 
slight so many worthy names, as most of these (at least) were? Marcus, cousin 
of Barnabas, and son of Mary, who was so hospitable to the saints at Jerusa- 
lem, Col. iv. 10; Acts xii. 12, and whose house was the place of meeting for 
prayer and worship of God. Though some failing seems to have been in him 
when Paul and he parted, yet in conjunction with Barnabas he went on with 
his work, and here Paul and he, we see, were reconciled, and differences for- 
gotten; 2 Zim. iv. 11, he bids Mark to be brought to him, “for he is profitable 
to me for the ministry,” namely, of an evangelist. Aristarchus is mentioned 
with Marcus, Col. iv. 10, and called there by Paul his “ fellow-prisoner ;” and 
speaking there of Marcus, sister’s son to Barnabas, he adds, “touching whom 
ye received commandment, if he come unto you receive him,’ and evidence 
that himself had received him, and was reconciled to him. Next is Demas, 
who hitherto it seems appeared not faulty, though, 2 7%m. iv. 10, he is censured 
as having forsaken Paul from “love of this present world.” But how far his 
forsaking was, whether total from his work and profession, or partial only, 
and whether he repented and turned to his duty, Scripture is silent, and so 
must we be. No mark of disgrace lay on him here, but he is joined with others 
that were faithful, as he is alsoin Col. iv. 14. Lucas is the last, that beloved 
physician and evangelist, who came to Rome, companion with Paul, Col. iv. 14; 
2 Tim.iv.11. He was Paul's associate in his greatest dangers, and fellow- 
labourer. The ministry is not a matter of carnal ease or pleasure, but of pain; 
if any are idle in it they answer not their calling. Christ bids to “pray the 
Lord of the harvest to send forth labourers,” not loiterers, “into his harvest,” 
Mat. ix. 38. And the people are bid “‘to know them that labour among them, 
and are over them in the Lord, and to esteem them very highly in love for their 
work’s sake,” 1 Z'hes. v. 12,13. “* My fellow-labourers,” saith the apostle. Ministers 
must be helpers together of the truth; they serve the same Lord, in the same 
holy work and function, and are expectants of the same glorious reward, 
therefore must be assistants to each other in furthering the interest of their 
great and common Master. Thus of the salutations, and then, 

Thirdly. Here is the apostle’s closing prayer and benediction. 


25 The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ de with 
your spirit. Amen. 


Here is, 1. What is wished and prayed for; namely, “ grace,” that is, the free 
favour and love of God, together with the fruits and effects of it in all good 
things, for soul and body, for time and eternity. Observe, Grace is the best 
wish for ourselves and others; with this the apostle begins and ends. 

2. From whom; namely, “ Our Lord Jesus Christ ;” that is, the Son of God, 
second Person in the Trinity, Lord by natural right, “by whom and for whom 
all things were created,” Col.i.16; Jno.i. 1—3, “and who is heir of all things,” 
and, as God-man and Mediator, who purchased us, and to whom we are given 
by the Father: Jesus, that is, the Saviour, Mat. i. 21. We were lost and undone, 
he recovers us, and repairs the ruin; he saves by merit, procuring pardon 
and life for us; and by power, rescuing us from sin, and Satan, and hell, and 
renewing us to the likeness. and bringing us to the enjoyment, of God. Thus 
is he Jesus, and Christ, the Messiah or Anointed, that is, consecrated and fitted 
to be king, priest, and prophet to his church. To all those offices were there 
anointings under the law with oil, and to them was the Saviour spiritually 
anointed with the Holy Ghost, Acts x. 38. In none but he were all these 
together, and in such eminence; ‘He was anointed with the oil of gladness 
above his fellows,” Ps. xlv. 7. This Lord Jesus Christ is ours by original title 
to us, aud by gospel offers and gift, his purchase of us, and our own accepta- 
tion of him, and resignation to him, and mystical union with him; “ our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Observe, All grace to us is from Christ; he purchased and 
he bestowed it ; “ Of his fulness we all receive, and grace for grace,” /70. i. 16; 
“ He filleth all in all,” E’ph. i. 23. 

3. To whom; “ Your spirit,”—peré tod mvetatos tev; not Philemon’s only, 
but of all that were named in the inscription. ‘‘ With your spirit;” that is, with 
you, the soul or spirit being the immediate seat of grace, whence it influences 
All the house 


all to further the end of the epistle. , 

“Amen” is added, not only for strong and affectionate summing up the 
rayer and wish, ‘So let it be, but as an expression of faith that it will be 
heard, ‘So shall it be.”_ And what need we more to make us happy than to 
have the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ with our spirit? This is the usual 
benediction, but it may be taken here to have some special respect also to the 
oceasion; the grace of Christ with their spirits, Philemon’s especially, would 
sweeten and mollify them, and take off too deep and keen resentments of 
injuries, and dispose to forgive others, as God for Christ’s sake hath for- 
given us, 
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ConcERNING this epistle, we must inquire, I. Into the Divine authority of it; for this has been questioned by some whose distempered eyes could not bear tha 
light of it, or whose errors have been confuted by it; such as the Arians, who deny the Godhead and self-existence of Christ, and the Socinians, who deny his 
satisfaction. But after all the attempts of such men to disparage this epistle, the Divine original of it shines forth with those strong and unclouded rays that he 
that runs may read it as an eminent part of the canon of Scripture. The Divinity of the matter, the sublimity of the style, the excellency of the design, the 
harmony of this with other parts of Scripture, and its general reception in the church of God in all ages, these are the evidences of its Divine authority. II. As 
to the Divine amanuensis or penman of this epistle, we are not so certain; it beareth not the name of any in the front of it, as the rest of the epistles do; and there 
has been some dispute among the learned to whom they should ascribe it. Some have assigned it to Clemens of Rome, others to Luke, and many to Barnabas, 
thinking that the style and manner of expression is very agreeable to the zealous, authoritative, affectionate temper that Barnabas appears to be of, in the account 
we have of him in the Acts of the Apostles ; and one ancient father quotes an expression out of this epistle as the words of Barnabas. But it is generally assigned 
to the apostle Paul; and some later copies and translations have put Paul’s name in the title. In the primitive times it was generally ascribed to him; and the 
style and scope of it very well agrees with his spirit, who was a person of a clear head and a warm heart, whose main end and endeavour was to exalt Christ. 
And some think that the apostle Peter refers to this epistle, and proves Paul to be the penman of it, by telling the Hebrews, to whom he wrote, of Paul’s having 
written to them, 2 Pet. iii. 15; and we read of no other epistle that he ever wrote to them but this. And though it has been objected that, since Paul put his 
name to all his other epistles, he would not have omitted it here, yet others have well answered, that he being the apostle of the Gentiles, who were odious to 
the Jews, might think fit to conceal his name lest their prejudices against him might hinder them from reading and weighing it as they ought todo. III. As to 
the scope and design of this epistle, it is very evident it was to inform the minds, and strongly to confirm the judgment, of the Hebrews, in the transcendent 
excellency of the Gospel above the laws, and so to take them off from the ceremonies of the law, to which they were so wedded, of which they were so fond, that 


they even doted on them. 


And those of them that were Christians retained too much of the old leaven, and wanted to be purged from it. 


The design of this 


epistle was to persuade and press the believing Hebrews to a constant adherence to the Christian faith, and perseverance in it, notwithstanding all the sufferings 
they might meet with in so doing. In order to this, he speaks much of the excellency of the author of the Gospel, the glorious Jesus, whose honour he advances, 
and whom he justly prefers before all others, shewing him to be all in all, and this in lofty strains of holy rhetoric. It must be acknowledged there are many 
things in this epistle hard to be understood; but the sweetness we shall find therein will make us abundant amends for all the pains we take to understand it. 
And indeed, if we compare all the epistles of the New Testament, we shall not find any of them more replenished with Divine heavenly matter than this to the 
Hebrews. [The Bible would have been incomplete without this book; and when I think of the relation between the Jewish and the Christian systems—when 
I look on the splendid rites of the ancient economy, and ask their meaning—when I wish a full guide to heaven, and ask for that which gives completeness to the 


whole, I turn instinctively to the epistle to the Hebrews. 


When I wish also that which shall give me the most elevated view of the Great Author of Christianity 


and of his work, and the most clear conceptions of the sacrifice which he made for sin; and when £ look for considerations that shall be most effectual in restrain- 
ing the soul from apostacy, and for considerations to enable it to bear trials with patience and with hope, my mind recurs to this book, and I feel that the book of 


revelation, and the hopes of man, would be incomplete without it.—Barnes.] 


A.D. 64. 
CHAPTER I. 


In this chapter we have a twofold comparison stated: I. Between the evangelical and 
legal dispensation; and the excellency of the Gospel above that of the law is asserted 
and proved, ver.1—3. II. Between the glory of Christ and that of the highest creatures, 
the angels; where the pre-eminence is justly given to the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
clearly demonstrated to belong unto him, from ver. 4—12. 

OD, who at sundry times 

and in divers manners spake 

= ha in time past unto the fathers 
iS (ie by the prophets, 2 Hath 

SS in these last days spoken 
unto us by Ais Son, whom he 
oe hath appoimted heir of all 
v2 things, by whom also he 

«¥ made the worlds; 3 Who 

being the brightness of hes 
glory, and the express image of his person, and up- 
holding all things by the word of his power, when he 
had by himself purged our sins, sat down on the 


right hand of the Majesty on high ; 
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Here the apostle begins with a general declaration of the excellency of the 
gospel dispensation above that of the law, which he demonstrates from the 
different way and manner of God’s communicating himself and his mind and 
will to men in the one and in the other. Both these dispensations were of 
God, and both of them very good, but there is a great difference in the way of 
their coming from Ged. . 

First. Observe the way wherein God communicated himself and his will to 
men under the Old Testament. And we have here an account, 

1. Of the persons by whom God spoke his mind under the Old Testament, 
and they were the PrORnaty that is, persons chosen of God, and qualified by him 
for that office of revealing the will of God to men. No man taketh this honour 
to himself unless called; and whoever are called of God are qualified by him. 

2. ‘The persons to whom God spake by the prophets to the fathers; that is, to 
all the Old Testament saints that were under that dispensation. God favoured 
and honoured them with much clearer light than that of nature, under which 
the rest of the world were left. 

3. The order in which God spake to men in those times that went before the 
Gospel, those past times. He spake to his ancient people at sundry times, and 
in divers manners. Ist. At sundry times, or ‘by several parts, as the word 
signifies, which may refer either to the several ages of the Old Testament dis- 
pensation, the patriarchal, the Mosaical, and the prophetical, or to the several 
gradual openings of his mind piecemeal concerning the Redeemer. ‘lo Adam, 
that the Messia 
should spring from his loins; to Jacob, that he should be of the tribe of Judah; 
to David, that he should be of his house; to Micah, that he should be born at 
Bethlehem; to Isaiah, that he should be born of a virgin. 2nd. “In divers 
manners,” according to the different ways in which God thought fit, to com- 
municate his mind to the prophets, sometimes by the illapses of his Spirit, 
sometimes by dreams, sometimes by visions, sometimes by an audible voice, 
sometimes by legible characters under his own hand, as when he wrote the ten 
commandments on tables of stone. Of some of these different ways God himself 
gave an account in Num. xii. 6—8, “If there be a prophet among you, I the Lord 
will make myself known to him ina vision, and will speak to him in a dream. 
Not so with my servant Moses. With him I will speak mouth to mouth, even 
apparently, and not in dark speeches.” 


* By the Rev. W. Tong, with additions from Commentary of Rev. David Dickson, professor of theology in the University of Glasgow, 1660. 
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Secondly. Observe Gods method of communicating himself and his mind and 
will under the New Testament dispensation, these last days as they are called, 
that is, either towards the end of the world or the end of the Jewish state. The 
times of the Gospel are the last times. The gospel revelation is the last we are 
to expect from God. There was first the natural revelation; then the patriarchal 
by dreams, visions, and voices; then the Mosaical in the law given forth and 
written down; then the prophetical in explaining the law, and giving clearer 
ciscoveries of Christ ; but now we must expect no new ee yantam Gi only more 
of the Spirit of Christ to help us better to understand what is already revealed. 
“ad the excellency of the gospel revelation above the former consists in two 
things. 

1. It is the final, the finishing revelation, given forth in the last days of Divine 
revelation, to which nothing is to be added but the canon of Scripture, to be 
settled and sealed; so that now the minds of men are no longer kept in suspense 
by the expectation of new discoveries, but they rejoice in a complete revelation 
of the will of God, both perceptive and providential, so far as is necessary for 
them to know in order to their direction and comfort. 
a discovery of the great events that shall befall the church of God to the end of 
the world. 

2. It is a revelation which God has made by his Son, the most excellent 
messenger that was ever sent into the world, far superior to all the ancient 
patriarchs and prophets, by whom God communicated himself to his people in 
former times. And here we have an excellent account of the glory of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Ist. The glory of his office, and that in three respects. First. God hath ap- 
pointed him to be heir of all things. As God, he was equal to the Father, but 
as God-man and Mediator he was appointed by the Father to be the heir of all 
things, that is, the Sovereign Lord of all, the absolute disposer and director and 
governor of all persons and of all things, Ps. ii. 6, 7; “ All power in heaven and 
earth is given to him; all judgment is committed to him,” Mat. xxviii. 18; 
Jno. v. 22. Secondly. By him God made the worlds, both visible and invisible, 
the heavens and the earth, not as an instrumental cause, but as his essential 
word and wisdom. By him he made the old creation, and by him he makes 
the new creature, and by him he rules and governs both. Thirdly. He upholds 
all things by the word of his power. He keeps the world from dissolving; by 
him all things consist. The weight of the whole creation is laid upon Christ ; he 
supports the whole and all the parts. When upon the apostacy the world was 
breaking to pieces under the wrath and curse of God, the Son of God, under- 
taking the work of redemption, has bound it up again and established it by his 
almighty power and goodness. None of the ancient prophets sustained such an 
office as this, none was sufficient for it, 

2nd. From hence the apostle passes to the glory of the person of Christ, who 
was able to execute such an office. He was the brightness of his Father’s glory, 
and “the express image of his person,” ver. 2. This is a high and lofty deserip- 
tion of the glorious Redeemer; this is an account of his personal excellency. 
First. He is in person the Son of God, the only begotten Son of God, and as 
such he must have the same nature. This personal distinction always supposes 
one and the same nature. Every son of man is man: were not the nature the 
same the generation would be monstrous. Secondly. The person of the Son is 
the glory of the Father shining forth with a truly Divine splendour. As the 
beams are effulgent emanations of the sun, the father and fountain of light, 
Jesus Christ in his person is God manifest in the flesh: he is Light of light, the 
true Shechinah. Thirdly. The person of the Son is the true image and character 
of the person of the Father; being of the same nature, he must bear the same 
image and likeness. In beholding the power, wisdom, and goodness of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, we behold the power, wisdom, and goodness of the Father, for he 
hath the nature and perfections of God in him. ‘ He that hath seen the Son 
hath seen the Father,” that is, he hath seen the same Being. He that hath 
known the Son hath known the Father, Jno. xiv. 7—9; for the Son is in the 
Father, and the Father in the Son; the personal distinction is no other than 
will consist with essential union. This is the glory of the person of Christ; the 
fulness of the Godhead dwells, not typically, but really in him. 

3rd. From the glory of the person of Christ he proceeds to mention the glory 
of his grace; his condescension itself was truly glorious. The sufferings of 
Christ had this great honour in them, to be a full satisfaction for the sins of his 
people. By himself he purged away our sins, that is, by the proper innate 
merit of his death and bloodshed; by their infinite intrinsic value, as they were 
the sufferings of himself, he has made atonement for sin himself. The glory of 
his person and nature gave to his sufferings such merit as was a sufficient 
reparation of honour to God, who had suffered an infinite injury and affront by 
the sins of men. : 

4th. From the glory of his sufferings we are at length led to consider the glory 
of his exaltation; when by himself he had “ purged away our sins, he sat_down 
at the right hand of the Majesty on high,’at his Father’s right hand. As 
Mediator and Redeemer he is invested with the highest honour, authority, and 
activity, for the good of his people. The Father now does all things by him, 
receives all the services of his people from him. _ Having assumed our nature, 
and suffered in it on earth, he an taken it up with him to heaven, and there it 
has the high honour to be next to God; and this was the reward of his humilia- 
tion. 

Now it was by no less a person than this that God has in these last days 
spoken to men; and the dignity of the messenger gives authority and excellency 
to the message, and therefore the dispensations of the Gospel must needs exeeed, 
and very far exceed, the dispensation of the law. 


4 Being made so much better than the angels, as 
he hath by inheritance obtained a more excellent 
name than they. 5 For unto which of the angels 
said he at any time, Thou art my Son, this day have 
I begotten thee? And again, I will be to him a 
Father, and he shall be to mea Son? 6 And again, 
when he bringeth in the firstbegotten into the world, 
he saith, And let all the angels of God worship him. 
7 And of the angels he saith, Who maketh his 
angels spirits, and his ministers a flame of fire. 8 
But unto the Son he saith, Thy throne, O God, is 


for ever and ever: a sceptre of righteousness 7s the 
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sceptre of thy kingdom. 9 Thou hast loved right- 


eousness, and hated iniquity; therefore God, even 


thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness 


above thy fellows. 


The apostle having proved the pre-eminence of the Gospel above the law, 
from the pre-eminence of the Lord Jesus Christ above the prophets, now pro- 
ceeds to shew that he is not only much superior te the prophets, but to the 
angels themselves. In this he obviates an objection that the Jewish zealots 
would be ready to make, that the law was not only delivered by men, but 
“ordained by angels,” Gal. iii. 19, that they attended at the giving forth of the 
law, the hosts of heaven being drawn forth to attend the Lord Jehovah on that 
awful occasion. Now the angels are very glorious beings, far more glorious 
and excellent than men; the Scripture always represents them as the most 
excellent of all creatures, and we know of no being but God himself that is 
higher than the angels; and therefore that law that was ordained by angels 
ought to be held in great esteem. ‘To take off the force of this argument the 
penman of this epistle proceeds to state the comparison between Jesus Christ 
and the holy angels, both in nature and office, and to prove that Christ is vastly 
superior to the angels themselves. “ Being made so much better than the 
angels, as he hath by inheritance obtained a more excellent name than they.” 
Here observe, 

First. The superior nature of Christ is proved from his superior name. The 
Scripture does not give high and glorious titles without a real foundation and 
reason in nature, nor would such great things have been said of our Lord Jesus 
Christ if he had not been as great and excellent as those words import. When 
it is said that Christ was made so much better than the angels, we are not to 
imagine that he was a mere creature as the angels are; the word yevouevoc, when 
joined with an adjective, is nowhere to be rendered created, and here may 
very well be read, ‘being more excellent,’ as the Syriac version hath it: we 
read ywéotn 6 Geds dAnbijs, ‘let God be true,’ not made so, but ‘acknowledged’ 
to be so. 

Secondly. The superiority of the name and nature of Christ above the angels 
is declared in the holy Scriptures, and to be deduced from thence. We should 
have known little or nothing either of Christ or of the angels without the 
Scriptures, and we must therefore be determined by them in our conceptions 
of the one and the other. Now here are several passages of Scripture cited, in 
which those things are said of Christ that were never said of the angels. 

1. It was said of Christ, “ Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee,” 
Ps. ii. 7, which refers either to his eternal generation, or to his resurrection, or 
to his solemn inauguration into his glorious kingdom at his ascension and 
session at the right hand of the Father. Now this was never said concerning 
the angels, and therefore by inheritance he has a more excellent nature and 
name than they. 

2. It is said concerning Christ, but never concerning the angels, “I will be to 
him a Father, and he shall be to me a Son,” taken from 2 Sam. vii. 14. Not only. 
Lam his Father, and he is my Son, by nature and eternal promanation, but L will 
be his Father, and he shall be my Son, by wonderful conception,.and this his 
sonship shall be the fountain and foundation of every gracious relation between 
me and fallen man, 

3. It is said of Christ, ‘‘ When God bringeth his first-begotten into the world, 
let all the angels of God worship him ;” that is, either when he is brought into 
this lower world at his nativity let the angels attend and honour him, or 
when he is brought into the world above at his ascension, to enter upon his 
mediatorial kingdom, or when he shall bring him again into the world to judge 
the world, then let the highest creatures worship him. God will not suffer an 
angel to continue in heaven that will not be in subjection to Christ, and pay 
adoration to him, and he will at last make the fallen angels and wicked men to 
confess his Divine power and authority, and to fall before him; they that 
would not have him to reign must then be “brought forth and slain before 
him.” The proof of this is taken out of Ps. xevii. 7,“ Worship him all ye gods,” 
that is, all ye that are superior to men, own yourselves to be inferior to Christ 
in nature and power. f 

4. God hath said concerning Christ, “'Thy throne, O God, is for ever and 
ever,” &c., ver. 8—12; but of the angels he hath only said that he hath made 
them “spirits, and his ministers a flame of fire,” ver. 7. Now upon comparing 
what he here saith of the angels with what he saith to Christ, the vast infe- 
riority of the angels to Christ will plainly appear. ; A: 

Ist. What doth God say here of the angels? ‘‘ He maketh his angels spirits, 
and his ministers a flame of fire.” This we have in Ps. civ. 4, where it seems to 
be more immediately spoken of the winds and lightning, but is here applied to 
the angels, whose agency the Divine providence makes use of in the winds, and 
in thunder and lightnings. Here, First. The office of the angels; they are 
God’s ministers or servants, to do his pleasure. It is the glory of God that he 
has such servants; it is yet more so that he does not need them. Secondly, 
How the angels are qualified for this service, He makes them spirits and a 
flame of fire, that is, he endows them with light and zeal, with activity and 
ability, readiness and resolution, to do his pleasure. They are no more than 
what God has made them to be, and they are servants to the Son as well as to 
the Father. But, é } j 

2nd. Observe how much greater things are said of Christ by the Father, 
Here two passages of Scripture are quoted, one out of Ps. xlv. 6,7, where God 
declares of Christ, : 

First. His true and real Divinity, and that with much ppensnre and affection, 
not grudging him that glory: ‘* Thy throne, O God.” ere one Person calls 
another person God, “O God.” And if God the Father declares him to be so, 
he must be really and truly so, for God calls persons and things as they are. 
And now let who will deny him to be essentially God at their peril, but let us 
own and honour him as God; for if he had not been God, he had never been fit 
to have done the Mediator’s work, or to have worn the Mediator’s crown. 

Secondly. God declares his dignity and dominion, as having a throne, a king- 
dom, and a sceptre of that kingdom. He has all right, rule, authority, and 
power, both as the God of nature, grace, and glory, and as Mediator ; and so 
he is adequate and sufficient to all the intents and purposes of his mediatorial 
kingdom. 

Thirdly. God declares the eternal duration of the dominion and dignity of 
Christ, founded upon the Divinity of his person. “Thy throne, O God, is for 
ever and ever,” from everlasting to everlasting, through all the ages of time, 
maugre all the attempts of earth and hell to undermine and overthrow it, and 
through all the endless ages of eternity, when time shall be no more. This 
distinguishes Christ’s throne from all earthly thrones, which are tottering, and 
will at length tumble down; but the throne of Christ shall be as the days of 
heaven. 

Fourthly. God declares of Christ the perfect equity of his administration, 
and of the execution of his power, through all the parts of his government, 
“A sceptre of righteousness is the sceptre of thy kingdom,” ver, 8. He came 
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righteously to the sceptre, and he uses it in perfect righteousness; and the right- 
eousness of his government proceeds from the righteousness of his person, from 
an essential eternal love of righteousness and hatred of iniquity, not merely from 
considerations of prudence or interest, but from an inward and immovable 
principle; “ Thou lovest righteousness, and hatest iniquity,” ver. 9. Christ came 
to fulfil all righteousness, to bring in an everlasting righteousness; and he was 
righteous in all his ways, and holy in all works. He has recommended right- 
eousness to men, and restored it among them as a most excellent and amiable 
thing. He came to finish transgression, and to make an end of sin, as a hateful 
as well as hurtful thing. ‘ é : 

Fifthiy. God declares of Christ how he was qualified for the office of Media- 
tor, and how he was installed and confirmed in it; ver. 9, “ Therefore God, 
even thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows.” | 
jst. Christ hath the name Messiah from his being anointed. God’s anointing of 
Christ signifies both his qualifying of him for the office of the Mediator with 
the Holy Spirit and all his graces, and likewise his inauguration of him into the 
office, as prophets, priests, and kings were, by anointing. “God, even thy 
God,” imports the confirmation of Christ in the office of Mediator by the cove- 
nant of redemption and peace that was between the Father and the Son. God 
is the God of Christ, as Christ is man and Mediator. 2nd. This anointing of 
Christ was “with the oil of gladness,” which signifies both the gladness and 
cheerfulness with which Christ undertook and went through the office of 
Mediator, finding himself so absolutely sufficient for it, and also that joy that 
was set before him as the reward of his service and sufferings, that, crown 
of glory and gladness he should wear for ever after the suffering of death. 
3rd. This anointing of Christ was above the anointing of his fellows. “ God, 
even thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows.” 
Who are Christ’s fellows? Has he any equals? Not as God, except the Father 
and Spirit, but these are not here meant. But as man he has his fellows, and 
as an anointed person, but his unction is beyond all theirs. (1.) Above the 
angels, who may be said to be his fellows, as they are the sons of God by crea- 
tion, and God’s messengers, whom he employs in his service, (2.) Above all 
prophets, priests, and kings, that ever were anointed with oil, to be employed 
in the service of God on earth. (3.) Above all the saints, who are his brethren, 
children of the same Father, as he was a partaker with them of flesh and blood. 
4th. Above all those that were related to him as man, above all the house of 
David, all the tribe of Judah, all his brethren and kinsmen in the flesh. All 
God’s other anointed ones had only the Spirit in a certain measure, Christ had 
the Spirit above measure, without any limitation. None therefore goes through 
his work as Christ did, none takes so much pleasure in it as Christ does; for 
he was anointed with the oil of gladness above his fellows. 

The other passage of Scripture, in which is the superior excellence of 
Christ to the angels, is taken out of Ps. cii. 25—27, and is thus recited here :— 


10 And, Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid 
the foundation of the earth ; and the heavens are the 
works of thine hands: 11 They shall perish; but 
thou remainest; and they all shall wax old as dotha 
garment; 12 Andasa vesture shalt thou fold them 
up, and they shall be changed: but thou art the 
same, and thy years shall not fail. 


In these verses the omnipotency of the Lord Jesus Christ is declared, as it 
appears both in creating the world and in changing it. 

First. In creating the world; ver. 10, “ And thou, Lord, in the beginning hast 
laid the foundation of the earth, and the heavens are the work of thy hands.” 
The Lord Christ had the original right to govern the world, because he made 
the world in the beginning; his right as Mediator was by commission from the 
Father; his right as Goal with the Father was absolute, resulting from his 
creating power. This power he had before the beginning. of the world, and he 
exerted it in giving a beginning and being to the world. He must therefore be 
no part of the world himself, for then he must give himself a beginning. He 
was po mcvtwv,— before all things, and “by him all things consist,” Col. i. 17. 
Not only above all things in condition, but before all things in existence; and 
therefore must be God and self-existent. He Jaid the foundations of the earth, 
did not only introduce new forms into pre-existent matter, but made out of 
nothing the foundations of the earth, the primordia rerum,—‘the first prin- 
ciples of things.’ He not only founded the earth, but the heavens too are the 
work of his hands, both the habitation and the inhabitants, the hosts of heaven, 
ee angels themselves, and therefore he must needs be infinitely superior to 
them. 

Secondly. In changing the world that he has made; and here the mutability 
of this world is brought in to illustrate the immutability of Christ. 

1. This world is mutable; all created nature is so. This world has passed 
through many changes, and shall pass through more; all these changes are by | 
the permission, and under the direction, of Christ, that made the world; 
ver. 11, 12, “They shall perish, they shall all wax old as doth a garment; asa 
vesture shalt thou fold them up, and they shall be changed.” This our visible 
world, both the earth and visible heavens, are growing old. Not only men, and 
beasts, and trees grow old, but this world itself grows old, and is hastening to 
its dissolution; it changes like a garment, has lost much of its beauty and 
strength; it grew old betimes on the first apostacy, and it has been waxing 
older and growing weaker ever since; it bears the symptoms of a dying world. 
But then its dissolution shall not be its utter destruction, but its change. Christ 
will fold up this world as a garment, not to be abused any longer, not to be any 
longer used so as it has been. Let us not then set our hearts upon that which 
is not what we take it to be, and will not be what it nowis. Sin has made a 
great change in the world for the worse, and Christ will make a great change 
in it for the better. We look for new heavens and a new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness. Let the consideration of this wean us from the present 
world, and make us watchful, diligent, and desirous of that better world, and 
let us wait on Christ to change us into a meetness for that new world that is 
approaching ; we cannot enter into it till we be new creatures. 

2. Christ is immutable. Thus the Father testifies of him, “‘ Thou remainest 
thy years shall not fail.” Christ is the same in himself, the same yesterday, and 
to-day, and for ever, and the same to his people in all the changes of time. 
And this may well support all that have an interest in Christ under all the 
changes they meet with in the world, and under all they feel in themselves. | 
Christ is immutable and immortal, his years shall not fail. ‘This may comfort 
us under all decays of nature that we may observe in ourselves or in our friends, | 


though our flesh and heart fail, and our days are hastening toanend. Christ , 
lives to take care of us while we live, and of ours when we are gone, and this | 
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should quicken us all to make our interest in him clear and sure, that our 
spiritual and eternal life may “be hid with Christ in God.” 


13 But to which of the angels said he at any time, 
Sit on my right hand, until I make thine enemies 
thy footstool? 14 Are they not all ministering 
spirits, sent forth to minister for them who shall be 
heirs of salvation ? 


This concludes the comparison between Christ and the nage and the 
pretacence of Christ to them; God never said to the angels what he has said to 
Yhrist. 

First. What hath God said to Christ? He hath said, “Sit thou at my right 
hand till I make thine enemies thy footstool,” Ps. ex. 1, that is, Receive thou 
glory, dominion and rest, and remain in the administration of thy mediatorial 
kingdom until all thine enemies shall either be made thy friends, by conversion, 
or thy footstool. Note, 

1. Christ Jesus has his enemies; would one think it? Enemies even among 


| men, enemies to his sovereignty, to his cause, to his people; such as will not 


have him to reign over them. Let us not think it strange then if we have our 
enemies. Christ never did any thing to make men his enemies; he has done a 
great deal to make them all his friends and his Father’s friends, and yet he has 
his enemies. 

2. All the enemies of Christ shall be made his footstool, either by humble 
submission and entire subjection to his will, casting themselves down at his 
feet, or by utter destruction; he shall trample upon those that continue obsti- 
nate, and shall triumph over them. 

3. God the Father hath undertaken for this, and he will see it done, yea, he 
will himself do it; and though it be not done presently, it shall certainly be done, 
and Christ waits for it; and so must Christians wait till God has wrought all 
their works in them, for them, and by them. 

4. Christ shall go on to rule and reign till this is done; he shall not leave any 
of his great designs unfinished, he shall go on conquering and to conquer. And 
it becomes his people to go on in their duty, being what he would have them to 
be, doing what he would have them to do, avoiding what he would have them 
to avoid, bearing what he would have them to bear, till he makes them con- 
querors, and more than conquerors, over all their spiritual enemies. 

Secondly. What hath God said of the angels? e never said to them as he 
said to Christ, “Sit ye at my right hand;” but he has said of them here that they 
are “ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for them who shall be the heirs 
of salvation.” Note, 

1. What the angels are as to their nature. They are “spirits,” that is, without 
bodies, or inclination to bodies, and yet they can assume bodies, and appear in 
them when God pleases. They are spirits, incorporeal, intelligent, active sub- 
stances ; they excel in wisdom and strength. 

2. What the angels are as to their office. They are “ministering spirits.” 
Christ, as Mediator, is the great minister of God in the great work of redemp- 
tion. The Holy Spirit is the great minister of God and Christ in the application 
of this redemption. Angels are ministering spirits under the blessed Trinity, 
to execute the Divine will and pleasure; they are the ministers of Divine 
Providence. 

3. The angels are sent forth for this end, to minister to “them who shall be 
the heirs of salvation.” Here observe, Ist. The description given of the saints. 
They are “heirs of salvation;” at present they are under age, heirs, not in- 
heritors. They are heirs, because they are the children of God; “if children, 
then heirs.” Let us make sure that we are children by adoption and regenera- 
tion, haying made a covenant resignation of ourselves to God, and walking 
before him in a gospel conversation, and then we are “ heirs of God, and joint 
heirs with Christ.” [And they shall surely get salvation, as a heritage never 
to be taken from them.] 2nd. The dignity and privilege of the saints—the angels 
are sent forth to minister for them. Thus they have done in attending and acting 
at the giving forth of the law, in fighting the battles of the saints, in destroying 
their enemies. They still minister for them in opposing the malice and power 
of evil spirits, in protecting and keeping their bodies, pitching their tents about 
theirs, instructing, quickening, and comforting their souls under Christ and the 
Holy Ghost; and thus they shall do in gathering all the saints together at the 
last day. Bless God for the ministration of angels, keep in God's way, and take 
the comfort of this promise, that he will “give his angels charge over you, to 
keep you in all your ways. ‘They shall bear you up in their hands, lest you dash 
your feet against a stone,” Ps. xci. 11, 12. 


CHAPTER II. 


In this chapter the apostle, I. Makes some application of the doctrine laid down in the 
foregoing chapter concerning the excellency of the person of Christ, both by way of 
exhortation and argument, ver. 1—4. II. Enlarges farther upon the pre-eminénce of 
Christ above the angels, ver.5—9, III. He proceeds to remove the scandal of the cross, 
ver. 10—15. IV. To assert the incarnation of Christ, taking upon him not the nature 
of angels, but the seed of Abraham, and assigns the reason of his so doing, ver. 16—18. 


HEREFORE we ought to 
se give the more earnest heed 
Ai,5% to the things which we have 
(> heard, lest at any time we 
\¢ should let them slip. 2 
For if the word spoken by 
angels was stedfast, and 
every transgression and dis- 
obedience received a just 
C recompence of reward; 3 
How shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation; 
which at the first began to be spoken by the Lord, — 
and was confirmed unto us by them that heard him; 


ha 


if 
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4 God also bearing them witness, both with signs 
and wonders, and with divers miracles, and gifts of 
the Holy Ghost, according to his own will ? 


The apostle proceeds in the plain, profitable method of doctrine, reason, and 
use through this epistle. Here we have the application of the truths before 
asserted and proved; this is brought in by the illative particle, “therefore,” 
with which this chapter begins, and which shews its connexion with the former ; 
where the apostle having proved Christ to be superior to the angels, by whose 
ministry the law was given, and therefore that the gospel dispensation must 
be more excellent than the legal, he now comes to apply this doctrine, both by 
way of exhortation and argument. 

First. By way of exhortation; ver. 1, “Therefore we ought to give the more 
diligent heed to the things which we have heard.” This is the first way by 
which we are to shew our esteem of Christ and of the Gospel. It is the great 
concern of every one under the Gospel to give the most earnest heed to all 
gospel discoveries and directions; that is, to prize them highly in our judg- 
ments as matters of the greatest importance, to hearken to them diligently in 
all the opportunities we have for that purpose, to read them frequently, to 
meditate on them closely, and to mix faith with them; to embrace them in our 
hearts and affections, to retain them in our memories, and finally to regulate 
our words and actions according to them. 

Secondly. By way of argument, he adds strong motives to enforce the ex- 
hortation. it 

1. From the great loss we shall sustain if we do not take this earnest heed to 
the things we have heard; we shall “let them slip.” They will leak and run out 
of our heads, lips and lives, and we shall be great losers by our neglect. Learn, 
Ist. That when we have received gospel truths into our minds, we are in 
danger of letting them slip. Our minds and memories are like a leaking 
vessel, they do not without much care retain what is poured into them; this 
oroceeds from the corruption of our natures, the enmity and subtlety of Satan, 
ke steals away the word; from the entanglements and snares of the world, the 
thorns that choice the good seed. 2nd. That those meet with an inconceivable 
loss who let gospel truths which they had received slip out of their minds; 
they have lost a treasure far better than thousands of gold and silver. The 
seed is lost, their time and rte in hearing lost, and their hopes of a good har- 
vest lost; all is lost if the Gospel be lost. 3rd. This consideration should be a 
strong motive, both to our attention to the Gospel and retention of it; and, 
indeed, if we do not well attend, so we shall not long retain the word of God; 
jnattentive hearers will soon be forgetful hearers. 

2. Another argument is taken from that dreadful punishment we shall incur 
if we do not this duty, a more dreadful punishment than those fell under who 
neglected and disobeyed the law, ver. 2-4. Here observe, 

Ist. How the law is described. It was “the word spoken by angels,” and 
declared to be “stedfast.” It was the word spoken by angels, because given by 
the ministration of angels, they sounding the trumpet, and perhaps forming the 
words according to God’s direction; and God, as Judge, will make use of the 
angels to sound the trumpet a second time, and gather all to his tribunal to 
receive their sentence, as they have conformed or not conformed to the law. 
And this law is declared to be stedfast ; it is like the promise, “ Yea, and amen;” 
it is truth and faithfulness, and it will abide and have its force whether men 
obey it or no; for “every transgression and disobedience will receive a just 
recompence of reward.” If men trifle with the law of God, the law will not 
trifle with them; it has taken hold of the sinners of former ages, and will take 
hold of them in all ages. God, as a righteous Governor and Judge, when he 
had given forth the law, would not let the contempt and breach of it go 
unpunished; but he has from time to time reckoned with the transgressors 
of it, and recompensed them according to the nature and aggravation of their 
disobedience. Observe, The severest punishment God ever inflicted upon 
sinners is no more than what sin deserves; it is “just recompence of reward.” 
Punishments are as just, and as munch due to sin, as rewards are to obedience ; 
yea, more due than rewards are to imperfect obedience. i Z 

2nd. How the Gospel is described. It is salvation, a great salvation; “so great 
salvation,” that no other salvation can compare with it; so great that none can 
fully express, no, nor yet conceive how great it is. It is a great salvation that 
the Gospel discovers; for it discovers a great Saviour, one that has manifested 
God to be reconciled to our nature, and reconcileable to our persons. It shews 
how we niay be saved from so great sin and so great misery, and be restored to 
so great holiness and so great happiness. ‘The Gospel discovers to us a great 
Sanctifier, to qualify us for salvation, and to bring us to the Saviour. The Gospel 
unfolds a great and excellent dispensation of grace, a new covenant; the great 
charter, deed and instrument is settled and secured to all those that come into 

bond of the covenant. ; f 

ea How sinning against the Géspel is described. It is declared to be a 
neglect of this great salvation, it is a contempt put upon the saving grace of 
God in Christ, making light of it, not caring for it, not thinking it worth their 
while to acquaint themselves with it, not regarding either the worth of gospel 
grace, or their own want of it, and undone state without it; not using their 
endeavours to discern the truth of it, and assent to it, nor to discern the good- 
ness of it soas to approve of it, or apply it to themselves. In these things they 
discover a plain neglect of this great salvation. Let us all take heed that we be 
not found among those wicked, wretched sinners that neglect the grace of the 
gu = 

Co ioe the misery of such sinners is described, and it is declared to be 
unavoidable; ver. 3, ‘How shall we escape? This ‘intimates, /irst. That 
the despisers of this salvation are condemned already; under arrest, and in the 
hands of justice already. So they were by the sin of Adam; and the have 
strengthened their bonds by their personal transgression 3, Jno. iii. 18, “ He that 
believeth not is condemned already.” Secondly. There is no escaping out of 
this condemned state, but by accepting the great salvation discovered in the 
Gospel: as for those that neglect it, the wrath of God is upon them, and it 
abides upon them; they cannot disengage themselves, they cannot emer ge, they 
cannot get from under the curse. Vhirdly. ‘That there is a yet more aggravated 
curse and condemnation waiting for all those that despise the grace of God in 
Christ, and that most heavy curse they cannot escape ; they can neither conceal 
their persons at the great day, nor deny the fact, nor bribe the Judge, nor break 
the prison. There is no door of mercy left open for them, there shall “be no 
more sacrifice for sin,” they are irrecoverably lost. ‘T he unavoidableness of the 
misery of such is here expressed by way of question, How shall we escape ?. 

It is an appeal to universal reason, to the consciences of sinners themselves, it is 
a challenge to all their power and policy, to all their interest and alliances, 
whether they, or any for them, can find out, or can force out, a way of escape 
from the vindictive justice and wrath of God. It intimates that the neglecters 
of this great salvation will be left not enly, without power, but without plea 
and excuse, at the judgment-day. If they be asked what they have to say that 
the sentence should not be executed upon them, they will be speechless an self- 
condemned by their own consciences, eyen to a greater degree of misery than 
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spore fell under that neglected the authority of the law, or that sinned without 
e law. 

3. Another argument to enforce the exhortation is taken from the dignity and 
excellency of the person by whom the Gospel began to be spoken; ver. Be lt 
Began at first to be spoken by the Lord,” that is, the Lord Jesus Christ, who is 
Jehovah, the Lord of life and glory, Lord of all, and, as such, possessed of 
unerring and infallible wisdom, infinite and inexhaustible goodness, unques- 
tionable and unchangeable veracity and faithfulness, absolute sovereignty and 
authority, and irresistible power. This great Lord of all was the first that 
began to speak it plainly and clearly without types and shadows, as it was 
before he came. Naw surely it may be expected that all will reverence this 
Lord, and take heed to a Gospel that began to be spoken by one that “ spoke so 
as never man spoke.” 

4. Another argument is taken from the character of those that were witnesses 
to Christ and the Gospel; ver. 3, 4, “It was confirmed to us by them that heard 
him, God also bearing them witness.” Observe, 

ist. The promulgation of the Gospel was continued and confirmed by those 
that heard Christ; by the evangelists and apostles, who were eye and ear- 
witnesses of what Jesus Christ “began both to do and to teach,” Acts i. 1. 
These witnesses could have no worldly end or interest of their own to serve 
hereby. Nothing could induce them to give in their evidence but the Redeemer’s 
glory, and their own and others’ salvation; they exposed themselves by their 
testimony to the loss of all that was dear to them in this life, and many of them 
sealed it with their blood. __ 

2nd. “ God himself bore witness” to those that were witnesses for Christ : 
he testified that they were authorised and sent by him to preach Christ and 
salyation by him to the world. And how did he bear them witness? Not only 
by giving them great peace in their own minds, great patience under all their 
sufferings, and unspeakable courage and joy, though these were witnesses 
to themselves; but he bore them witness ‘‘ by signs and wonders, and divers 
miracles and gifts of the Holy Ghost, according to his own will.” First. With 
“signs;” signs of his gracious presence with them, and of his power working 
by them. Secondly. ‘“‘ Wonders ;” works quite beyond the power of nature, and 
out of the course of nature, filling the spectator with wonder and admiration, 
stirring them up to attend to the doctrine preached, and to inquire into it. 
Thirdly. “Divers miracles,” or mighty works; in which an almighty agency 
did appear beyond all reasonable controversy. Fourthly. “ Gifts of the Holy 
Ghost;” qualifying, enabling, and exciting them to do the work to which they 
were called; “ Divisions or distributions of the Holy Ghost, diversities of gifts,” 
1 Cor. xii. 4, &c. And all this according to God's own will; it was the will of 
God that we should have sure footing for our faith, and a strong foundation for 
our hope in receiving the Gospel. As at the giving forth of the law there were 
signs and wonders by which God testified the authority and excellency of it, so 
he witnessed to the Gospel by more and greater miracles, as to a more excellent 
and abiding dispensation. 


5 For unto the angels hath he not put in subjec- 
tion the world to come, whereof we speak. 6 But 
one in a certain place testified, saying, What is man, 
that thou art mindful of him? or the son of man, 
that thou visitest him? 7 Thou madest him a little 
lower than the angels; thou crownedst bim with 
glory and honour, and didst set him over the works 
of thy hands: 8 Thou hast put all things in sub- 
jection under his feet. or in that he put all in 


subjection under him, he left nothing that is not put 


under him. But now we see not yet all things put 
under him. 9 But we see Jesus, who was made a 
little lower than the angels for the suffering of death, 
crowned with glory and honour; that he by the 
grace of God should taste death for every man. 


The apostle having made this serious application of the doctrine of the 
personal excellency of Christ above the angels, he now returns to that plea- 
sant subject again, and pursues it farther; ver. 5, “ For unto the angels hath he 
not put into subjection the world to come, whereof we speak. ‘ st 

First. Here the apostle lays down a negative proposition, including a positive 
one, that the state of the gospel church, which is here called “the world to 
come,” is not subjected to the angels, but under the special care and direction 
of the Redeemer himself. Neither the state in which the church is at present, 
nor that more completely restored state to which it shall arrive, when the prince 
of this world is cast out, and the kingdoms of the earth shall become the king- 
dom of Christ, is left to the government of the angels, but Jesus Christ will 
take to him his great power, and willreign. He does not make that use of the 
ministration of angels to give toe sMhoaper as he did the law, which was the 

a the old or antiquated world. F 
oe ey, the world under the kingdom of the Messias “the world to 
come:” first to put a difference betwixt the estate of the world considered as 
under sin and under the Messias. | It is called “the world to come” also, 
because, albeit this change began with the work of grace before Christ came 
yet it was nothing in comparison of the world to come under the Messias. And 
that which is now under the Gospel is little or nothing in comparison of that 
glorious change of the nature and use of all things, under Christ’s subjects, 
which is to be revealed at his last coming. Then whatsoever thing we have 
hitherto found to our good, since we knew Christ, it is but little to what shall 
be. Our world is but to come, 1 Cor. xv. 9.] ; vies 

This new world is committed to Christ, and only put in absolute subjection to 
him in all spiritual and eternal concerns, Christ has the administration of the 
gospel church, which at once speaks Christ’s honour, and the church’s happiness 
and safety. It is certain that neither the first creation of the gospel church, 
nor its after-edification or administration, nor its final judgment and perfection, 
are committed to the angels, but to Christ. God would not put so great a trust 
in his holy ones; his angels were too weak for such a charge. 

Secondly. We have a Scripture account of that blessed Jesus to whom the 
gospel world is put into subjection. It is taken from Ps. viii, d—6, “ But one 
in a certain place testified, saying, What is man, that thou art mindful of 
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him? or the son of man, that thou visitest him?” &c. These words are to be 
considered both as applicable to mankind in general and as applied here to the 
Lord Jesus Christ. ' / : 

1. As applicable to mankind in general ; where we have an affectionate, 
thankful expostulation with the great God concerning his wonderful con- 
descension and kindness to the sons of men, Ist. In remembering them, or 
being mindful of them, when yet they had no being but in the counsels of 
Divine love. ‘Ihe favours of God to men all spring up out of his eternal 
thoughts and purposes of mercy for them; as all our dutiful regards to God 
spring forth from our remembrance of him. God is always mindful of us, let 
us never be forgetful of him. 2nd. In visiting him; God’s purpose of favours 
for men is productive of gracious visits to them; he comes to see us, how it is 
with us, what we ail, what we want, what dangers we are exposed to, what 
difficulties we have to encounter, and by his visitation our spirit is preserved. 
Let us so remember God as daily to approach him in a way of duty. 3rd. In 
making him the head of all the creatures in this lower world, the topstone of 
this building, the chief of the ways of God on earth, and only “a little lower 
than the angels,” in place and respect to the body while here, and to be made 
like the angels, and “equal to the angels at the resurrection of the just,” 
Lu. xx. 36. 4th. In crowning him with glory and honour, the honour of having 
noble powers and faculties of soul, excellent organs and parts of body; whereby 
he is allied to both worlds, capable of serving the interests of both worlds, and 
of enjoying the happiness of both. 5th. In giving him right to, and dominion 
over, the inferior creatures, which did continue so long as he continued in his 
allegiance and duty to God. : 

2. This is here plainly applied to the Lord Jesus Christ ; and the whole that 
is here said can only be applied to him, ver. 8,9, And here you may observe, 
Ist. What is the moving cause of all the kindness God shews to men in giving 
Christ for them, and to them; and that is “the grace of God.” For what is 
man? 2nd. What are the fruits of this free grace of God with respect to the 

ift of Christ for us and to us, as related in this Scripture testimony. First. 

hat God was mindful of Christ for us in the covenant of redemption, 
Secondly. That God visited Christ on our account; and it was concluded 
between them that, in the fulness of time, Christ should come into the world 
as the great archetypal sacrifice. Thirdly. That God had made him “a little 
lower than the angels,” in his being made man, that he might suffer and humble 
himself to death. Fourthly. ‘That God crowned the human nature of Christ 
with glory and honour in his being perfectly holy, and having the Spirit without 
measure, and by an ineffable union with the Divine nature in the second person 
of the Trinity ; “ The fulness of the Godhead dwelling in him bodily,” that by 
his sufferings he might make satisfaction, tasting death for every man, that is, 
sensibly feeling and undergoing the bitter agonies of that shameful, painful, 
and cursed death of the cross, hereby putting all mankind into anew state of 
trial. Fifthly. That as a reward of his humiliation in suffering death, he was 
“crowned with glory and honour;” advanced to the highest dignity in heaven, 
and having absolute dominion over all things; thus accomplishing that ancient 
Scripture in Christ, which never was so accomplished or fulfilled in any mere 
man that ever was upon earth, 


10 For it became him, for whom are all things, 
and by whom are all things, in bringing many sons 
unto glory, to make the captain of their salvation 

erfect through sufferings. 11 For both he that 
sanctifieth and they who are sanctified are all of one: 
fot which cause he is not ashamed to call them bre- 
thren, 12 Saying, I will declare thy name unto my 
brethren, in the midst of the church will I sing praise 
unto thee. 13 And again, I will put my trust in 
him. And again, Behold I and the children which 


God hath given me. 


Having mentioned the death of Christ, the apostle proceeds to prevent and 
remove the scandal of the cross; and this he does by shewing both how it 
became God that Christ should suffer, and how much man should be benefited 
by those sufferings. ; ‘ 

First. How it became God that Christ should suffer; ver. 10, ‘‘ For it became 
him, for whom are all things, and to whom are all things, in bringing many 
sons to glory, to make the Captain of their salvation perfect through sufferings.” 
Where 

1. God is described as the final end and first cause of all things; and, as such, 
it became him to secure his own glory in all that he did, not only to act so as 
that he might in nothing dishonour himself, but that he might from every 
thing have a revenue of glory. ’ } 

2. He is declared to have acted up to this glorious character in the work of 
redemption; and that both as to the choice of the end and means. 

Ist. In the choicesof the end; and that was to “bring many sons to glory,” to 
present glory in enjoying the glorious privileges of the Gospel, and to future 
glory in heaven, which will be glory indeed, an exceeding, eternal weight of 
glory. Here observe, J’irst. We must be the sons of God, both by adoption 
and regeneration, before we can be brought to the glory of heaven. Heaven is 
the inheritance, and only those that are the children are heirs of that inheritance. 
Secondly. All true believers are the children of God; “To them that receive 
Christ he has granted the power and privilege of being the children of God, 
even to as many as believe on his name,” Jno.i.12. Thirdly. That though the 
sons of God are but a few in one place, and at one time, yet, when they shall 
be all brought together, it will appear that they are many. Christ is “the first- 
born among many brethren.” Fourthly. That all the sons of God, how many 
soever they are, or however dispersed and divided, shall at length be brought 
together to glory. 

2nd. In the choice of the means. First. In finding out such a person as 
should be “the Captain of our salvation.” Those that are saved must come 
to that salvation under the conduct of a Captain and leader sufficient for that 
purpose; and they must be all listed under the banner of this Captain. ‘They 
must endure hardship as good soldiers of Christ ;” they must follow their Cap- 
tain, and they that do so shall be brought safely off, and shall inherit great 
glory and honour, Secondly. In making this Captain of our salvation “ perfect 
through sufferings.” God the Father made the Lord Jesus Christ the Captain 
of our salvation; that is, he consecrated, he appointed him to that office, he 
gave him a commission for it, and he made him a perfect Captain. He had per- 
fection of wisdom, and courage, and eepneil by the Spirit of the Lord, which 
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| he had without measure; he was made “ perfect. through sufferings,” that is, he 


perfected the work of our redemption by shedding his blood, and was thereby 
perfectly qualified to be a Mediator between God and man. He found his way 
to the crown by the cross, and so must his people too. The excellent Dr. Owen 
observes, that the Lord Christ, being consecrated and perfected through suf- 
fering, hath consecrated the way of suffering for all his followers to pass through 
unto glory; and hereby their sufferings are made necessary and unavoidable, 
they are hereby made honourable, useful, and profitable. 

Secondly. He shews how much they would be benefited by the cross and 
sufferings of Christ. As there was nothing unbecoming God and Christ, so there 
was that which would be very beneficial to men in these sufferings. Hereby 
they are brought into a near union with Christ, and into a very endearing 


| relation. 


1, Into a near union; ver. 11, “ Both he that sanctifieth and they who are 
sanctified are all of one.” Observe, Christ is he that sanetifieth, he hath pur- 
chased and sent the sanctifying Spirit ; he is the head of all sanctifying influ- 
ences. The Spirit sanctifieth as the Spirit of Christ. ‘Irue believers are they 
who are sanctified, endowed with holy principles and powers, separated and set 
apart from mean and vile uses to high and holy uses and purposes; for so they 
must be before they can be brought to glory. Now Christ, that is the agent in 
this work of sanctification, and Christians that are the recipient subjects, are 
allofone. How? Why, Ist. They are all of one heavenly Father, and that is 
God. God is the Father of Christ by eternal generation, and by miraculous 
conception, &c.; of Christians by adoption and regeneration. 2nd. They are of 
one earthly father, Adam. Christ and believers have the same human nature. 
3rd. Of one spirit, one holy and heavenly disposition. The same mind is in them 
that was in Christ, though not in the same measure. The same Spirit informs 
and actuates the head and all the members. 

2. Into an endearing relation. This results from the union; and here first he 
declares what this relation is, and then he quotes three texts out of the Old 
Testament to illustrate and prove it. 

Ist. He declares what this relation is; he and believers being all of one, he 
therefore is not ashamed to call them brethren. Observe, First. Christ and 
believers are brethren; not only bone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh, but 
spirit of his spirit; brethren by the whole blood, in what is heavenly as well as 
in what is earthly. Secondly. Christ is not ashamed to own this relation; he 
is not ashamed to call them brethren, which is wonderful goodness and conde- 
scension in him, considering their meanness by nature, and yileness by sin; but 
he will never be ashamed of any that are not ashamed of him, and that take 
care not to be a shame and reproach to him and to themselves. 

2nd. He illustrates this from three texts of Scripture. The first is out of 
Ps, xxii. 22, “‘ I will declare thy name unto my brethren; in the midst of the 
church will I sing praises unto thee.” This psalm was an eminent prophecy of 
Christ ; it begins with his words on the cross, “My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” Now here it is foretold, First. ‘That Christ should have 
a church or congregation in the world, a company of volunteers, freely willing 
to follow him. Secondly. That these should not only be brethren to one another, 
but to Christ himself. Thirdly. That he would declare his Father’s name to 
them, that is, his nature, attribute, his mind and will; and this he did in his 
own person while he dwelt among us, and by his Spirit poured ont upon his 
disciples, enabling them to spread the knowledge of God in the world from one 
generation to another to the end of the world. Fourthly. That Christ would 
sing praise to his Father in the church. The glory of the Father was whatChrist 
had in his eye; his heart was set upon it, he laid out himself for it, and he 
would have his people to join with him in it. The second Scripture is quoted 
from Ps. xviii. 2, ‘‘ And again I will put my trust in him.” That psalm sets forth 
the troubles that David, as a type of Christ, met with, and how he in all his 
troubles put his trust in God. Now this shews, that besides his Divine nature. 
which needed no supports, he was to take another nature upon him, that would 
want those supports that none but God could give. He sufiered and trusted as 
our head and president.—Owen, in loc. His brethren must suffer and trust too. 
The third Scripture is taken from Jsa. viii. 18, “‘ Behold, 1 and the children which 
God hath given me.” ‘This proves Christ really and truly man, for parents and 
children are of the same nature with Christ. Children were given him of the 
Father in the counsel of his eternal love, and that covenant of peace that was 
between them; and they are given to Christ at their conversion. When they 
take hold of his covenant, then Christ receives them, rules over them, rejoices 
in them, perfects all their affairs, takes them up to heaven, and there presents 
them to his Father, “ Behold, L and the children which thou hast given me.” 


14 Forasmuch then as the children are partakers 
of flesh and blood, he also himself likewise took part 
of the same; that through death he might destroy 
him that had the power of death, that is, the devil ; 
15 And deliver them who through fear of death were 
all their lifetime subject to bondage. 16 For verily 
he took not on him the nature of angels; but he took 
on him the seed of Abraham. 17 Wherefore in all 
things it behoved him to be made like unto his bre- 
thren, that he might be a merciful and faithful high 
priest in things pertaining to God, to make recon- 
ciliation for the sins of the people. 18 For in that 
he himself hath suffered being tempted, he is able to 


succour them that are tempted. 


_Here the apostle proceeds to assert the incarnation of Christ, as taking upon 
him not the nature of angels, but the seed of Abraham; and he shews the 
reason and design of his so doing. 

First. The incarnation of Christ is asserted; ver. 16, “ Verily he tock not on 
him the nature of angels, but he took on him the seed of Abraham.” He tool< 
part of flesh and blood: though as God he pre-existed from all eternity, yet in 
fulness of time he took one of our nature into union with his Divine nature, and 
became really and truly man. He did not lay hold of angels, but he laid hold 
of the seed of Abr ham. The angels foll, and he let them go, and lie under the 
desert, defilement, and dominion of their sin, without hope or help. Christ 
never designed to be the Saviour of the fallen angels; as their tree fell, so it 
lies, and must lie to eternity, and the efore he did not assume their nature; the 
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nature of angels could not be an atoning sacrifice for the sin of man. Now 
Christ resolving to recover the seed of Abraham, and raise them up from their 
fallen state, he took upon him the human nature from one descended from the 
loins of Abraham, that the same nature that had sinned might suffer to restore 
human nature to a state of hope and trial, and all that accepted of mercy to 
a state of special favour and salvation. Now there is hope and help for the 
chief of sinners in and through Christ. Here is a price paid sufficient for all, 
and suitable to all, for it was in our nature. Let us to all then know the day 
of our gracious visitation, and improve that distinguishing mercy which has been 
shewn to fallen men, not to the fallen angels. 

Secondly. ‘The reasons and designs of the incarnation of Christ are declared, 

1. Because “the children were partakers of flesh and blood, he must take part 
of the same, and be made like his brethren,” ver. 14, 15. For no higher nor 
lower nature than man’s that had sinned could so suffer for the sin of man 
as to satisfy the justice of God, and raise man up to a state of hope, and 
make believers the children of God, and so brethren to Christ. 

2. He became man, that he might die. As God, he could not die, and therefore 
he assumes another nature and state. Here the wonderful love of God a ppeared, 
that when Christ knew what he must suffer in our nature, and how he must 
die in it, yet he so readily took it upon him. The legal sacrifices and offerings 
God could not accept as a propitiation. A body was prepared for Christ, and 
he said, “Lo! I come, I delight to do thy will.” 

3. “That through death he might destroy him that had the power of 
death, that is, the devil,’ ver.14. ‘Ihe devil was the first sinner, and the first 
tempter to sin, and sin was the bed cause of death; and he may be said 
to have the power of death, as he draws men into sin, the ways whereof are 
death, and as he is often permitted to terrify the consciences of men with the 
fear of death, and as he is the executioner of Divine justice, haling their 
souls from their bodies to the tribunal of God, there to receive their doom; 
and then being their tormentor, as he was before their tempter; in these respects 
he may be said to have had the power of death. But now Christ has so far 
destroyed him that had the power of death that he can keep none under the 
power of spiritual death, nor can he draw any into sin, (the procuring cause of 
death,) nor require the soul of any from the body, nor execute the sentence 
upon any but those who choose and continue to be his willing slaves, and per- 
sist in their enmity to God. 

4. That he might deliver his own people from that slavish fear of death that 
they are often subject to. This may refer to the Old ‘Testament saints, who 
were more under a spirit of bondage, because life and immortality were not so 
fully brought to light as now they are by the Gospel; or, it may refer to all the 


people of God, whether under the Old Testament or the New, whose minds are 


often in perplexing fears about death and eternity. Christ became man, and died ; 


to deliver them trom those perplexities of soul, by letting them know that death is 
not only a conquered enemy, but a reconciled friend; not sent to hurt the soul, 
or separate it from the love of God, but to put an end to all their grievances 
and complaints, and to give them a passage to eternal life and blessedness. So 
that death now to them is not in the hand of Satan, but in the hand of Christ; 
not Satan’s servant, but Christ’s servant; has not hell following it, but heaven 
to all that are in Christ. , : ’ 

5. Christ must be made like unto his brethren, that he might be a merciful 
and faithful high priest in the things pertaining to the justice and honour of 
God, and to the support and comfort of his people. He must be faithful to 
God and merciful to men, i aaa ; 

Ist. In things pertaining to God, to his justice, and to his honour, to make 
reconciliation for the sins of the people, to make all the attributes of the 
Divine nature, and all the persons subsisting therein, harmonize in man’s 
recovery, and fully to reconcile God and man. Observe, First. There was a 
great breach and quarrel between God and man by reason of sin. Secondly. 
Christ by becoming man, and dying, hath taken up the quarrel, and made recon- 
ciliation so far as that God is ready to receive all into favour and friendship 
that come to him through Christ. ¢ 

2nd. In things pertaining to his people, to their support and comfort; ver. 18, 
“Tn that he suffered being tempted, he is able to succour them that are 
tempted.” Where observe, First. Christ’s passion. He suffered being tempted, 
and his temptations were not the least part of his sufferings ; ‘‘ He was in 
all things tempted as we are, yet without sin,” ch. iv. 15. Secondly. Christ’s 
compassion. He is able to succour them that are tempted; he is touched with 
a feeling of our infirmities; a sympathising physician, tender and skilful, he 
knows how to deal with tempted sorrowful souls, because he has been himself 
sick of the same disease, not of sin, but of temptation and trouble of soul. The 
remembrance of his own sorrows and temptations makes him mindful of the 
trials of his people, and ready to help them. Here observe, Ist, ‘The best. of 
Christians are subject to temptations, to many temptations while in this world; 
let us never count upon an absolute freedom from temptations in this world. 
2nd. Temptations bring our souls into such distress and danger as to need support 
and succour. 3rd. That Christ is ready and willing to succour those that under 
their temptations apply themselves to him, and that he became man, and was 
tempted, that he might be every way qualified to succour his people. 


CHAPTER III. 


In this chapter the apostle applies what he had said in the foregoing chapter concerning 
the priesthood of Christ: I. In a serious pathetic exhortation that this great High Priest, 
that was discovered to them, might be seriously considered by them, ver. 1—6, II. And 
then adds many weighty counsels and cautions, ver. 7—19. 
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every house is builded by some man; but he that 
built all things is God. 5 And Moses verily was 
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faithful in all his house, as a servant, for a testimony 
of those things which were to be spoken after; 6 
But Christ as a son over his own house; whose house 
are we, if we hold fast the confidence and the rejoicing 
of the hope firm unto the end. 


In these verses we have the application of that doctrine laid down in the 
close of the last chapter concerning the priesthood of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
And observe, 

_ First. In how fervent and affectionate a manner the apostle exhorts Chris- 
tians to have this High Priest much in their thoughts, and to make him the 
object of their close and serious consideration, and surely no one in earth or 
heaven deserves our consideration more than he, ‘Chat this exhortation might 
be made the more effectual, 
_ [As we get farther light of Christ, we are bound to farther use making of our 
light. And that as farther is revealed unto us of Christ, so must we set our 
minds on work to ponder and weigh what is revealed, that the matter may sink 
deeper in our mind and in our heart. Except we shall consider seriously what 
is spoken of Christ we can make no profitable use of the doctrine; for such 
high mysteries are not soon taken up, and the heart is not soon wrought upon 
aoe to receive impression of his excellency, except after due consideration. 
serve, 

1, The honourable compellation used to those to whom he wrote. “Holy 
brethren, partakers of the heavenly calling.” Ist. Brethren, not only my 
brethren, but the brethren of Christ, and in him brethren to the saints; all the 
people of God are brethren, and should love and live like brethren. 2nd. Holy 
brethren, holy not only in profession and title, but in principle and practice, in 
heart and life. This has been turned by some into scorn,—These, say they, are 
holy brethren; but it is dangerous jesting with such edge-tools: “Be not mockers 
lest your bands be made strong.” Let those that are thus despised and scorned 
labour to be holy brethren indeed, and approve themselves so to God; and 
they need not be ashamed of the title, nor value the scoffs of the profane. ‘Lhe 
day is coming when those that make this a term of reproach would count it 
their greatest honour and happiness to be taken into this sacred brotherhood. 
3rd. Partakers of the heavenly calling. Partakers of the means of grace, and 
of the Spirit of grace that came from heaven, and by which Christians are 
effectually called out of darkness into marvellous light; that calling that brings 
down heaven into the souls of men, and raises them up to a heavenly temper 
and conversation, and prepares them to live for ever with God in heaven, 

2. The titles he gives to Christ, whom he would have them consider, Ist. 
As the apostle of our profession, the prime minister of the gospel church; a 
messenger, and a principal messenger of God to men, upon the most important 
errand, the great revealer of that faith which we profess to hold, and of that 
hope which we profess to have. 2nd. Not only the apostle, but the high priest 
too of our profession, the chief officer of the Old ‘'estament as well as the New, 
the head of the church in every state, and under each dispensation, upon whose 
satisfaction and intercession we profess to depend for pardon of sin and accept- 
ance with God. 3rd. As Christ the Messiah, anointed and every way qualified 
for the office both of apostle and high priest. 4th. As Jesus, our Saviour, our 
healer, the great physician of souls, typified by the brazen serpent that Moses 
lifted up in the wilderness, that those who were stung by the tiery serpents 
might look to him and be saved. 

Secondly. We have the duty we owe to him who bears all these high and 
honourable titles, and that is to consider him as thus characterised. Consider 
what he is 1n himself, and what he is to us, and what he will be to us hereafter 
and for ever; consider him, fix your thoughts upon him with the greatest 
attention, and act towards him accordingly; look unto Jesus, the author and 
finisher of your faith. Here observe, 1. Many that profess faith in Christ 
have not a due consideration for him; he is not so much thought of as he deserves 
to be, and desires to be, by those that expect salvation from him. 2. Close and 
serious consideration of Christ would be of great advantage to us, to increase 
our acquaintance with, and to engage our love and our obedience to, him, and 
reliance on him, 3, Even those that are holy brethren, and partakers of the 
heavenly calling, have need to stir up one another to think more of Christ than 
they do, to have him more in their minds; the best of his people think too seldom 
and too slightly of him. 4. We must consider Christ as he is described to us 
in the Scriptures, and form our apprehensions of him from thence, not from 
any vain conceptions and fancies of our own. 

Thirdly. We have several arguments drawn up to enforce this duty of 
considering Christ the Apostle and High Priest of our profession. ; 

1. The first is taken from his fidelity, ver. 2. He was faithful to him that 
appointed him, as Moses was in all his house. Ist. Christ is an appointed 
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Mediator: God the Father hath sent and sealed him to that office, and there- 
fore his mediation is acceptable to the Father. 2nd. He is faithful to that 
appointment, punctually observing all the rules and orders of his mediation, 
and fully executing the trust reposed in him by his Father and by his people. 
3rd. That he is as faithful to him that hath appointed him as Moses was in all his 
house. Moses was faithful in the discharge of his office to the Jewish church 
in the Old Testament, and so is Christ under the New. This was a proper 
argument to urge upon the Jews who had so high an opinion of the faithfulness 
of Moses, and yet his faithfulness was but typical of Christ’s. 

9. Another argument is taken from the superior glory and excellence of 
Christ above Moses, ver. 3—6; therefore they were more obliged to consider 
Christ. Ist. Christ was a maker of the house, Moses but a member in it. By 
the house we are to understand the church of God, that is, the people of God 
incorporated together under Christ, their Maker and Head, and under subordi- 
nate officers, according to his law, observing his institutions. Christ is the 
maker of this house of the church in all ages. Moses was a minister in the 
house, he was instrumental under Christ in governing and edifying the house; 
but Christ is the maker of all things; for he is God, and no less than God could 
build the church, either lay the foundation or carry on the superstructure. No 
less power was requisite to make the church than to make the world. The 
world was made out of nothing, the church made out of materials alto- 
gether unfit for such a building. Christ, who is God, drew the platform 
of the church, provided the materials, and_by almighty power disposed them 
to receive the reform. He has compacted and united this his house, and 
has settled the orders of it, and crowned all with his own presence, which 
is the true glory of this house of God. 2nd. Christ was the master of 
this house, as well as the maker, ver. 5, 6. This house is styled his house, 
as the Son of God. Moses was only a faithful servant for a testimony of 
those things that were to be spoken after Christ. As the eternal Son of God 
he is the rightful owner and sovereign ruler of the church; Moses was only 
a typical governor for a testimony of all those things relating to the church, 
which would be more clearly, completely, and comfortably revealed in the 
Gospel by the Spirit of Christ; and therefore Christ is worthy of more glory 
than Moses, and of greater regard and consideration. This argument the apostle 
concludes, First. With a comfortable accommodation of it to himself and all 
true believers; ver. 6,“ Whose house are we.” Each of us personally, as we are 
temples of the Holy Ghost, and Christ dwells in us by faith; all of us jointly, 
as we are united by the bonds of graces, truths, ordinances, gospel discipline, 
and devotions. Secondly. With a characteristic description of those persons 
that constitute this house; “If we hold fast the confidence, and the rejoicing of 
the hope firm to the end,” that is, if we maintain a bold and open profession of 
the truths of the Gospel, upon which our hopes of grace and glory are built, and 
live upon and up to those hopes so as to have a holy rejoicing in them, which shall 
abide firm to the end, notwithstanding all that we may meet with in so doing. 

[He expoundeth this house to be the company of true believers. Then, 1. The 
church of God under the law, and under the Gospel, are one church, one house of 
God in substance, and all the faithful, then and now, lively stones of this house. 
2. The church have God dwelling, and conversing, and familiarly manifesting 
himself amongst them. He addeth a condition, whereby he neither importeth 
the possibility of final apostacy of the saints, nor yet mindeth he to weaken the 
confidence of believers, more than he doubteth of his own perseverance, or 
mindeth to weaken his own faith; for he joineth himself with them, saying, “ If 
we hold fast.” But, writing to the number of the visible church, of whom some, 
not being sound, might fall away, and by their example make some weak ones, 
though sound, stumble for a time, to the dishonour of the Gospel, he putteth a 
difference betwixt true believers, who do indeed persevere, and time-servers, 
who do not persevere, to whom he doth not grant, for the present, the privilege 
of being God’s house.] 

So that you see there must not only being a setting out well in the ways of 
Christ, but a stedfastness and perservance therein unto the end. We have here 
a direction what those must do that would partake of the dignity and privi- 
leges of the household of Christ. 1st. They must take the truths of the Gospel 
into their heads and hearts. 2nd. They must build their hopes of happiness 
upon those truths. 3rd. They must make an open profession of these truths. 4¢h. 
They must live so up to them as to keep their evidences clear, and may rejoice 
in hope, and then they must in all persevere to the end. In a word, they must 
walk closely, comportably, courageously and constantly in the faith and practice 
of the Gospel, that their Master when he comes may own and approve them. 


7 Wherefore (as the Holy Ghost saith, To day if 
ye will hear his voice, 8 Harden not your hearts, 
as in the provocation, in the day of temptation in 
the wilderness: 9 When your fathers tempted me, 
proved me, and saw my works forty years. 10 
Wherefore I was grieved with that generation, and 
said, They do alway err in their heart ; and they have 
not known my ways. 11 So I sware in my wrath, 
They shall not enter into my rest.) 12 'Take heed, 
brethren, lest there be in any of you an evil heart of 
unbelief, in departing from the living God. 13 But 
exhort one another daily, while it is called 'To day ; 
lest any of you be hardened through the deceitful- 
ness of sin. 


14 For we are made partakers of Christ, 
if we hold the beginning of our confidence stedfast 
unto the end; 15 While it is said, To day if ye 
will hear his voice, harden not your hearts, as in the 
provocation. 16 For some, when they had heard, 
did provoke: howbeit not all that came out of Egypt 
by Moses. 17 But with whom was he grieved forty 
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carcases fell in the wilderness? 18 And to whom 
sware he that they should not enter into his rest, but 
to them that believed not? 19 Sowe see that they 


could not enter in because of unbelief. 


Here the apostle proceeds, pressing upon them serious counsels and cautions 
to the close of the chapter, and he recites a passage out of Ps. xev. 7, &c.; 
where observe, 

First. What he counsels them to do; and that is, to give a speedy and present 
attention to the call of Christ. Hear his voice, assent to, approve of, and con- 
sider, what God in Christ speaks unto you, and apply it to yourselves with 
suitable affections and endeavours, and set about it this very day, for to-morrow 
it may be too late. 

Secondly. What he cautions them against; namely, hardening their hearts, 
turning the deaf ear to the calls and counsels of Christ, when he tells you of 
the evil of sin, the excellency of holiness, the necessity of receiving him by faith 
as your Saviour; do not shut your ear and heart against such a voice as this. 

Thirdly. Whose example he warns them by, even that of the Israelites their 
fathers in the wilderness, as in the provocation and day of temptation; this 
refers to that remarkable passage at Massah Meribah, Ha. xvii. 2—7. Observe, 

1. Days of temptation are often days of provocation. 

2. That to provoke God when he is trying us, and letting us see that we 
entirely depend and immediately live upon him, is a provocation with a witness. 

3. That our hardening our hearts is the spring of all our other sins. 

4, That the sin of others, especially our relations, should be a warning to 
us. Our fathers’ sins and punishments should be remembered by us, to deter 
us from following their evil examples. Now as to the sin of the fathers of the 
Jews here reflected upon, observe, Ist. ‘Che state in which these fathers were 
when they thus sinned. They were in the wilderness, brought out of Egypt, but 
not got into Canaan, the thoughts whereof should have restrained them from 
sin. 2nd. The sin they were guilty of. ‘Chey tempted and provoked God ; they 
distrusted God, and murmured against Moses, and would not attend to the 
voice of God. 3rd. The aggravations of their sin. They sinned in the wilder- 
ness, where they had a more immediate dependence upon God; they sinned 
when God was trying them; they sinned when they saw his works,—works of 
wonder, wrought for their deliverance out of Egypt, and their support and 
supply in the wilderness from day to day. ‘They continued thus to sin against 
God forty years. These were heinous aggravations. 4th. The source and 
spring of such aggravated sins; which were, frst. They erred in their hearts ; 
and these heart errors produced many other errors in their lips and lives. 
Secondly. They did not know God's ways, though he had walked before them. 
They did not know his ways; neither those ways of his providence in which 
he had walked towards them, nor those ways of his precept in which they 
ought to have walked towards God; they did not observe either his provi- 
dences or his ordinances in a right manner. 5th. The just and great resent- 
ment God had at their sins, and yet the Bee patience he exercised towards 
them; ver. 10, “ Wherefore I was grieved with that generation,” &c. Note, 
First. All sin, especially sin committed by God’s professing privileged people, 
does not only anger and affront God, but it grieves him. Secondly. God is 
loath to destroy his people in or for their sin; he waits long to be gracious to 
them. Thirdly. God keeps an exact account of the time that people go on 
in sinning against him, and in grieving him by their sins; but at length, if 
they by their sins continue to grieve the Spirit of God, their sins shall be made 
grievous to their own spirits, either in a way of judgment or merey. 6th, The 
irreversible doom passed upon them at last for their sins. God sware in his 
wrath that they should not enter into his rest, either the rest of an earthly or 
heavenly Canaan. Observe, First. Sin, long continued in, will kindle the 
Divine wrath, and make it flame out against sinners. Secondly. That God’s 
wrath will discover itself in its righteous resolution to destroy the impenitent. 
He will swear in his wrath, not rashly but righteously, and his wrath will 
make their condition a restless condition; there is no resting under the wrath 
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Fourthly, What use the apostle makes of their awful example, ver. 12, 13, 
&c. He gives the Hebrews a proper caution, and enforces it with an atfec- 
tionate compellation. ; 

1. He gives the Hebrews a proper caution. The word is, “Take heed,” 
brérere, ‘look to it; look about you; be upon your guard against enemies both 
within and without; be circumspect. You see what kept many of your fore- 
fathers out of Canaan, and made their carcases fall in the wilderness; take 
heed lest you fall into the same sin, and snare, and dreadful sentence. For 
you see Christ is Head of the church, a much greater person than Moses, and 
your contempt of him must be a greater sin than their contempt of Moses; 
and so you are in danger of falling under a severer sentence than they. 
Observe, The ruin of others should be warnings to us to take heed of the rock 
they split upon. Israel’s fall should for ever be a warning to all that come after 
them; for “all these things happened to them for ensamples,” 1 Cor. x. 11, and 
should be remembered by us. ‘Take heed; all that would get safe to heaven 
must look about them. 

2. He enforces the admonition with an affectionate compellation. “ Brethren,” 
not only in the flesh, but in the Lord; brethren whom | love, and for whose 
welfare I labour and fong. And here he enlarges upon the matter of the admo- 
nition; ‘Take heed, brethren, lest there be in any of you an evil heart of 
unbelief in departing from the living God;” where observe, Ist. ‘That a heart 
of unbelief is an evil heart. Unbelief is a great sin; it vitiates the heart of man. 
2nd. That an evil heart of unbelief is at the bottom of all our sinful departures 
from God. Itisa leading step to apostacy; if we once allow ourselves to dis- 
trust God, we may soon desert him. 3rd. That Christian brethren have nee 
to be cautioned against apostacy ; ‘‘ Let them that think they stand take heed 


ours, we must make the best improvement of this day. 3rd. If Christians do 
not exhort one another daily, they will be in danger of being hardened through 
the deceitfulness of sin. Note, Ist. There is a great deal of deceitfulness in sin. 
It appears fair, but is filthy ; it appents pleasant, but is pernicious ; it promises 
much, but performs nothing. 2nd. ‘he deceitfulness of sin is of a hardening 
nature to the soul. One sin allowed prepares for another; every act of sin 
confirms the habit. Sinning against conscience is the way to sear the con- 
science ; and therefore it should be the great concern of every one to exhort 
himself and others to beware of sin. 

4, He comforts those that not only set out well, but hold on well, and hold 
out to the end; ver. 14, “ We are made partakers of Christ if we hol 
beginning of our confidence stedfast to the end.” Here observe, Ist. T 
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saints’ privilege. They are made partakers of Christ, that is, of the spirit, 
nature, graces, righteousness, and life of Christ; they are interested in all that 
is Christ's, in all that he is, in all that has done or can do. 2nd. The condition 
on which they hold that privilege, and that is, their perseverance in the bold 
and open RE ee and practice of Christ and Christianity unto the end. Not 
but they shall persevere, being kept by the mighty power of God through faith 
to salvation, but to be pressed thus to it is one means by which Christ helps his 
people to persevere. ‘This tends to make them watchful and diligent, and so 
keeps them from apostacy. Here observe, First. The same spirit with which 
Christians set out in the ways of God they should maintain and evidence to the 
end. They that begin seriously, and with lively affections, and holy resolutions, 
and humble reliance, should go on in the same spirit. But, Secondly. There 
are a great many, who, in the beginning of their profession, shew a great deal of 
courage and confidence, but do not hold it fast to the end. Thirdly. Perse- 
yerance in faith is the best evidence of the sincerity of our faith. 

5. The apostle resumes what he had quoted before from Ps. xev. 7, &c.; and 
he applies it close to those of that generation, ver. 15, 16, &c., while it is said, 
“To-day if ye will hear,” &c. As if he should say, ‘What was recited before 
from that Scripture belonged not only to former ages, but to you now, and to 
all that shall come after you; that you take heed you fall not into the same sins, 
lest you fall under the same condemnation. The apostle tells them that, though 
some who had heard the voice of God did provoke him, yet all did not so. 
Observe, ist. Though the greatest part of hearers provoked God by unbelief, 
yet some there were that believed the report. 2nd. That though the hearing 
of the word be the ordinary means of salvation, yet, if it be not hearkened to, 
it will expose men more to the anger of God. 3rd. God will have a remnant 
that shall be obedient to his voice, and he will take care of such, and make 
mention of them with honour. 4th. That if these should fall into a common 
calamity, yet they shall partake of eternal salvation, while disobedient hearers 
perish for ever. 

6. And, lastly, The apostle puts some queries upon what had been before 
mentioned, and gives proper answers to them; ver. 17—19, “ But with whom was 
he grieved forty years? With them that sinned. And to whom did he swear?” 
&c. From whence observe, Ist. That God is only grieved with those of his 
people than sin against him, and continue in sin. 2nd. That God is grieved and 
provoked most by sins publicly committed, by the generality of a nation; when 
sin becomes epidemical it is most provoking. 3rd. That God grieves long and 
bears long when pressed with the weight of general and prevailing wickedness, 
yet he will at length ease himself of public offenders by public judgments. 
4th. That unbelief, and rebellion, which is the consequent of it, is the, great 
damning sin of the world, especially of those that have a revelation of the mind 
and will of God. This sin shuts up the heart of God, and shuts up the gate of 
heaven against them; it lays them under the wrath and curse of God, and 
leaves them there, so that, in truth and justice to himself, he is obliged to cast 
them off for ever. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The apostle having in the foregoing chapter set forth the sin and punishment of the ancient 
Jews, proceeds in this, I. To declare that our privileges by Christ under the Gospel 
exceed the privileges of the Jewish church under Moses, as a reason why we should 
make a right improvement of them, ver. 1—4. II. Assigns the cause why the ancient 
Hebrews did not profit by their religious privileges, ver. 2. Then, III. Confirms the 
privileges of those that believe, and the misery of those that continue in unbelief, 
ver. 3—10. Then, 1V. Concludes with proper and powerful arguments and motives to 
faith and obedience, ver. 11—16. 
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heard zt. 3 For we which have believed do enter 
into rest, as he said, As I have sworn in my wrath, if 
they shall enter into my rest: although the works 
were finished from the foundation of the world. 4 
For he spake in a certain place of the seventh day 
on this wise, And God did rest the seventh day from 
all his works. 6 And in this place again, If they 
shall enter into my rest. 6 Seeing therefore it re- 
maineth that some must enter therein, and they to 
whom it was first preached entered not in because of 
unbelief: 7 Again, he limiteth a certain day, say- 
ing in David, To day, after so long a time; as it is 
said, To day if ye will hear his voice, harden not 

our hearts. 8 For if Jesus had given them rest, 
then would he not afterward have spoken of another 
day. 9 There remaineth therefore a rest to the 
people of God. 10 For he that is entered into his 
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rest, he also hath ceased from his own works, as God 
did from his. 


Here, First. The apostle declares that our privileges by Christ under the Gos- 
pel are not only as great, but greater, than those enjoyed under the Mosaical 
law. And he instances this, that we have a promise left us of “ entering into his 
rest,” that is, of entering into a covenant relation to Christ, and a state of com- 
munion with God through Christ, and of growing up therein, till we are made 
perfect in glory. We have discoveries of this rest, and proposals, and the best 
directions how we may attain unto it. This promise of spiritual rest is a pro- 
mise left us by the Lord Jesus Christ in his iast will and testament, as a pre- 
cious legacy. Our business is to see to it that we be the legatees; that we lay 
our claim to that rest and freedom from the dominion of sin, Satan, and the 
flesh, by which the souls of men are kept in servitude, and deprived of the true 
rest of the soul, and may be also set free from the yoke of the law, and all the 
toilsome ceremonies and services of it, and may enjoy peace with God, in his 
ordinances, providences, and in our own consciences, and so have the prospect 
and earnest of perfect and everlasting rest in heaven. 

Secondly. He demonstrates the truth of his assertion that we have as great 
advantages as they; “ For,” says he, ver. 2, “unto us was the Gospel preached 
as well as unto them.” The same Gospel for substance was preached under 
both Testaments, Hough not so clearly, not in so comfortable a manner under 
the Old as under the New. The best privileges the ancient Jews had were 
their gospel privileges, the sacrifices and ceremonies of the Old Testament 
were the Gospel of that dispensation, and whatever was excellent in it was the 
respect it had to Christ. ow if this was their highest privilege, we are not 
inferior to them; for we have the Gospel as well as they, and in greater purity 
and perspicuity than they had. 

Thirdly. He assigns the reason why so few of the ancient Jews profited by 
that dispensation of the Gospel which they enjoyed, and that was their want of 
faith; “The word preached did not profit them, because it was not mixed with 
faith in them that heard him,” ver. 2. Observe, 1. ‘the word is preached to 
us that we may profit by it, that we may gain spiritual riches by it; it is a 
price put into our hands to get wisdom, the rich endowment of the soul. 
2. There have been in all ages a great many unprofitable hearers; many that 
seem to deal much in sermons, in hearing the word of God, but gain nothing to 
their souls thereby ; and they that are not gainers by hearing are great losers. 
3. That which is at the bottom of all our unprofitableness under the word is 
our unbelief. We do not mix faith with what we hear; it is faith in the hearer 
that is the life of the word. Though the preacher believes the Gospel, and 
endeavours to mix faith with his preaching, and to speak as one that has 
believed and so spoken, yet if the hearers have not faith in their souls to mix 
with the word, they will be never the better for it. This faith must mingle 
with every word, and be in act and exercise, while we are hearing; and when 
we have heard the word, assenting to the truth of it, approving of it, accepting 
the mercy offered, applying the word to ourselves, with suitable affections, 
then we shall find great profit and gain by the word preached. 

Fourthly. On these considerations the apostle grounds his repeated and 
earnest caution and counsel, that they who enjoy the Gospel should maintain 
a holy fear and jealousy over themselves, lest latent unbelief should rob them of 
the benefit of the word, and of that spiritual rest that is discovered and ten- 
dered in the Gospel; ver. 1, “ Let us fear lest, a promise being left us of entering 
into his rest, any of you should seem to come short of it.” Observe, 1. Grace 
and glory are attainable by all under the Gospel. There is an offer, and a pro- 
mise to those that shall accept the offer. 2. Those that may attain them may 
also fall short. They that might have attained salvation by faith may fall short 
by unbelief. 3. That it is a dreadful thing so much as to seem to fall short of 
the gospel salvation; to seem so to themselves, to lose their comfortable hope, 
and to seem so to others, so losing the honour of their holy profession. But if 
it be so dreadful to seem to fall short of this rest, it is much more dreadful 
really to fall short; such a disappointment must be fatal. 4. One good means 
to prevent either our real falling short or seeming to fall short is to maintain 
a holy and religious fear, lest we should fall short. This will make us vigilant 
and diligent, sincere and serious; this fear will put us upon examining our 
faith, and exercising it; whereas presumption is the high road to ruin. 

Fifthly. The apostle confirms the happiness of all those that truly believe the 
Gospel; and that he does, 

1. By asserting so positively the truth of it, from the experience of himself and 
others; ver. 3, “* We which have believed do enter into rest.” We do enter into 
a blessed union with Christ, and into a communion with God through Christ, 
and in this state we do actually enjoy many sweet communications of pardon 
of sin, peace of conscience, joy in the Holy Ghost, increase of grace, and earn- 
ests of glory; resting from the servitude of sin, and reposing ourselves in God 
till we are prepared to rest with him in heaven. 

2. He illustrates and confirms it, that they that believe are thus happy, and 
do enter into rest. Ist. From God's finishing his work of creation, and so enter- 
ing into his rest, ver. 3, 4, appointing our first parents to rest the seventh day. 
to rest in God. Now, as God finished his work, and then rested from it, and 
acquiesced in it, so he will cause those that believe to finish their work, and 
then to enjoy their rest. 2nd. From God’s continuing the observation of the 
sabbath after the fall and revelation of a Redeemer. They were to keep the 
seventh day a holy sabbath to the Lord, therein praising him who had raised 
them up out of nothing by creating power, and praying to him, that he create 
them anew by his Spirit of grace, and direct their faith to the promised Re- 
deemer and Restorer of all things, by which faith they find rest in their souls. 

3. From God's promising Canaan as a typical rest for the Jews that believed ; 
and as those that did believe, namely, Caleb and Joshua, did actually enter into 
Canaan, so those that now believe shall enter into rest. 

4. From the certainty of another rest besides that seventh day of rest insti- 
tuted and observed both before and after the fall, and besides that typical 
Canaan rest which most of the Jews fell short of by unbelief; for the Psalmist 
hath spoken of another day, and another rest. From whence it is evident that 
there is a more spiritual and excellent sabbath remaining for the people of God 
than that into which Joshua led the Jews, ver. 6—8; and this rest remaining is, 
Ist. A rest of grace, and comfort, and holiness in the gospel state. This is the 
rest wherewith the Lord Jesus, our Joshua, causes weary souls and awakened 
consciences to rest, and this is the refreshing. 2nd. A rest in glory. ‘lhe eyer- 
lasting sabbatism of heaven, which is the repose and perfection of nature and 
grace, too, where the people of God shall enjoy the end of their faith, and the 
object of all their desires. 

5. This is farther proved from the glorious forerunners, who have actually 
taken possession of this rest, God and Christ. It is certain God, after the creat- 
ing of the world in six days, entered into his rest; and it is certain that Christ, 
when he had finished the work of our redemption, entered into his rest; and 
these were not only examples but earnests, that believers shall enter into their 
rest; ver. 10, “ He that hath entered into rest hath also ceased from his own 
works, as God did from his.” Every true believer hath ceased from his own 
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works of sin, from relying on his own works of righteousness, and from the bur- 
thensome works of the law, as God and Christ have ceased from their works 
of creation and redemption. z 

Sixthly. The apostle confirms the misery of those that do not believe. They 
shall never enter into this spiritual rest, either of grace here or glory hereafter. 
This is as certain as the word and oath of God can make it; as sure as God is 
entered into his rest, so sure it is that obstinate unbelievers shall be excluded; 
as sure as the unbelieving Jews fell in the wilderness, and never reached the 
promised land, so sure it is that unbelievers shall fall into destruction, and 
never reach heaven; as sure as Joshua, the great captain of the Jews, could not 
give them possession of Canaan because of their unbelief, notwithstanding his 
eminent valour and conduct, so sure it is that even Jesus himself, the Captain 
of our salvation, notwithstanding all that fulness of grace and strength that 
dwells in him, will not, cannot, give to final unbelievers either spiritual or 
eternal rest: it only remains for the people of God, others by their sin abandon 
themselves to eternal restlessness. 


11 Let us labour therefore to enter into that rest, 
lest any man fall after the same example of unbelief. 
12 For the word of God zs quick, and powerful, and 
sharper than any twoedged sword, piercing even to 
the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the 
joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts 
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and intents of the heart. 13 Neither is there any 
creature that is not manifest in his sight: but all 
things are naked and opened unto the eyes of him 
with whom we have to do. 14 Seeing then that we 
have a great high priest, that 1s passed into the hea- 
vens, Jesus the Son of God, let us hold fast owr pro- 
fession. 15 For we have not an high priest which 
cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities; 
but was in all points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin. 16 Let us therefore come boldly unto 
the throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy, and 


5 . 
find grace to help in time of need. 


In this latter part of the chapter the apostle concludes, first, with a serious, 


repeated exhortation, and then with proper and powerful motives. 

‘irst. Here we have a serious exhortation; ver. 11, “ Let us labour therefore 
to enter into that rest.” Observe, 1. The end proposed. Rest, spiritual and 
eternal; the rest of grace here, and glory hereafter; in Christ on earth, with 
Christ in heaven. 2. The way to this end prescribed, and that is labour, dili- 
gent labour. This is the only way to rest; they that willnot work now shall not 
rest hereafter. After due and diligent labour sweet and satisfying rest shall 
follow, and labour now will make that rest more pleasant when it comes; “The 
sleep of the labouring man is sweet,” Hecl. v.12. Let us, therefore, labour, let 
us all agree, and be unanimous in this, and let us quicken one another, and call 
upon one another to this diligence. It is the truest act of friendship, when we 
see our fellow Christians loiter, to call upon them to mind their business, and 
labour at it in earnest. Come, sirs, let us all go to work; why do we sit still? 
why do we loiter? Come, let us labour, now is our working time, our rest 
remains. ‘Thus should Christians call upon themselves, and one another, to be 
diligent in duty, and so much the more as we see the day approaching. 

Secondly. Here we have proper and powerful motives to make the advice 
effectual, which are drawn, 

1. Fromthe dreadful example of those that have already perished by unbelief ; 
“Lest any man fall after the same example of unbelief.” To have seen so many fall 
Hefore ns will be a great aggravation of our sin, if we will not take warning by 
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from their torments, that we do not, by sinning as they did, make ourselves 
miserable as they are. 

2. From the great help and advantage we may have from the word of God to 
strengthen our faith and excite our diligence, that we may obtain this rest; 
ver. 12, “ The word of God is quick and powerful,” &c. By the word of God we 
may understand either the essential or the written word; the essential Word, 
that “in the beginning was with God, and was God,” Jno. i. 1, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and indeed what is said in this verse as concerning him; but most under- 
stand it of the written word, the holy Scriptures, which are the word of God. 
Now of this word it is said, 

Ist. That it is quick. It is very lively and active in all its efforts in seizing the 
conscience of the sinner, in cutting him to the heart, and in comforting him and 
binding up the wounds of the soul. They know not the word of God that call 
it a dead letter, as the Papists and the Quakers do; it is quick, compared to the 
light—and nothing quicker than the light. It is not only quick, but quickening ; 
it isa vital light; it is a living word, ¢#». Saints die, and sinners die; but the 
word of God lives. ‘ All flesh is grass, and all the glory thereof as the flower 
of grass; the grass withereth, and the flower thereof falleth away, but the 
word of the Lord endureth for ever,” 1 Pet. i. 24,25. “ Your fathers, where are 
they? and the prophets, do they live for ever? But my words, which I com- 
manded the prophets, did they not take hold of your fathers ?” Zee. i. 5, 6. 

ond. It is powerful. When God sets it home by his Spirit it convinces powerfully, 
converts powerfully, and comforts powerfully. It is so powerful as to pull down 
strongholds, 2 Cor. x. 4,5; to raise the dead, to make the deaf to hear, and the 
blind to see, and the dumb to speak, and the lame to walk. It is powerful to 
batter down Satan’s kingdom, and to set up the kingdom of Christ upon the 
ruins thereof. 

3rd. It is “sharper than any two-edged sword.” It cuts both ways; it is “the 
sword of the Spirit,” Eph. vi. 17. It is the two-edged sword that cometh out 
of the mouth of Christ,” Rev. i. 16. It is sharper than any two-edged sword, 
for it will enter where no other sword can, and make a more critical dissection ; 
it pierceth to the dividing asunder of the soul and spirit, the soul and its ha- 
bitual prevailing temper; it makes a soul that has been a long time of a proud 
spirit to be humble, of a perverse spirit to be meek and obedient. Those sinful 
habits that are become as it were natural to the soul, and radicated deeply in 
it, and become in a sort one with it, are separated and cut off by this sword. 
It cuts off ignorance from the understanding, rebellion from the will, enmity 
from the mind, which, when carnal, is enmity itself against God. This sword 
divides between “the joints and the marrow,” the most secret, close, and 
intimate parts of the body; this sword can cut off the lusts of the flesh as well 
as the lusts of the mind, and make men willing to undergo the sharpest opera- 
tion for the mortifying of sin. i 

4th. It is “a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart,” even the most 
secret and remote thoughts and designs. It will discover to men the variety 
of their thoughts and purposes, the vileness of them, the bad principles they 
are actuated by, the sinister and sinful ends they act to. The word will turn the 
inside of a sinner out, and let him see all that is in his heart. Now such a word 
as this must needs be a great help to our faith and obedience. : 

3. From the perfections of the Lord Jesus Christ, both of his person and 
office. 

ist. Person particularly. His omniscience; ver. 13,‘ Neither is there any 
creature that is not manifest in his sight, but,” &e. This is agreeable to what 
Christ speaks of himself, Zev. ii. 23, “ All the churches shall know that I am he 
that searcheth the reins and hearts.” None of the creatures can be concealed 
from Christ, none of the creatures of God, for Christ is the creator of them all; 
none of the motions and workings of our heads and hearts, which may be called 
creatures of our own, but what are open and manifest to him with whom we 
have to do as the object of our worship, and the High Priest of our profession. 
He, by his omniscience, cuts up the sacrifice we bring to him, that it may be 
presented to the Father. Now, as the hi rh priest inspected the sacrificed beasts 
cut them up to the backbone, to see whether they were sound at heart, so all 
things are thus dissected, and lie open to the piercing eye of our great High 
Priest; and he that now tries our sacrifices will at length, as Judge, try our 
state; we shall have to do with him as one that will determine our everlasting 
state. Some read the words, to whom with us there is an account or reckoning. 
Christ hath an exact account of us all; he has accounted for all that believe on 
him, and he will account with all; our accounts are before him. ‘This omni- 
science of Christ, and the account we owe of ourselves to him, should engage us 
to persevere in faith and obedience till he has perfected all our affairs. 

and. We have an account of the excellency and perfection of Christ, as to his 
office, and this particular office of our ie Priest. The apostle first instructs 
Christians in the knowledge of their High Priest, what kind of priest he is; and 
then puts them in mind of the duty they owe on this account. 

First. What a kind of high priest Christ is; ver. 14 “Seeing we have such 
an High Priest ;” that is, 1st. A great high priest, much greater than Aaron, or 
any of the priests of his order. The high priests under the law were accounted 
great and venerable persons; but they were but faint types and shadows of 
Christ. ‘The greatness of our High Priest is set forth, (1.) By his being passed 
into the heavens. The high Ce under the law once a year went out of the 
people’s sight within the veil, into the holiest of all, where were the sacred 
signals of the presence of God; but Christ once for all is passed into the 
heavens, to take the government of all upon him, to send the Spirit to prepare 
a place for his people, and to make intercession for them. Christ executed one 

art of the priesthood on earth in dying for us; the other he executes in heayen 

y pleading the cause, and presenting the offerings, of his people. (2.) The 
greatness of Christ is set forth by his name Jesus, a Physician and a Saviour, 
and one of a Divine nature, the Son of God by eternal generation ; and, there- 
fore, having Divine perfection, able to saye to the uttermost all that come to 
God by him. 2nd. He is not only a great, but a gracious High Priest, merciful, 
compassionate, and sympathizing wit his people; ver. 15, “ We have not an a 
Priest which cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities.” ‘Though he 
is so great, and so far above us, yet he is very kind and tenderly concerned for 
us. He is touched with the feeling of our infirmities in such a manner as none 
else can be; for he was himself tried with all the afflictions and troubles that are 
incident to our nature in its fallen state, and this not only that he might be able 
to satisfy for us, but to sympathize with us. But then, 3rd, He is a sinless high 
priest. He was in all things tempted as we are, yet without sin. He was 
tempted by Satan, but he came off without sin. We seldom meet with tempta- 
tions but they give us some shock. We are apt to give back, though we do not 
yield; but our great High Priest came off clear in his encounter with the devil; 
he could neither find any sin in him nor fix any stain upon him. He was tried 
severely by the Father. It pleased the Lord to bruise him; and yet he sinned 
not, either in thought, word, or deed. He had done no violence, neither was 
there any deceit in his mouth. He was ine harmless, and undefiled; and such 
a high priest pasate ye Having thus to dus what a one our High Priest is, 

he apostle proceeds to shew us, ; 

: Secondly: Fclow we should demean ourselves towards him, “Let us hold fast 
our profession” of faith in him, ver. 14, Let us never deny him, never be 
ashamed of him before men. Let us hold fast the enlightening doctrines of © 
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Christianity in our heads, and the enlivening principles of it in our hearts, and 
the open profession of it in our lips, and our sruptical and Se eines 
to it in our lives. Observe here, Ist. We ought to be possessed of the doctrines 
principles, and practice of the Christian life. 2nd. When we are so we may be 
in danger of losing our hold, from the corruption of our hearts, the temptations 
of Satan, and the allurements of this evil world. 3rd. That the excellency of 
the High Priest of our profession would make our apostacy from him most 
heinous and inexcusable; it would be the greatest folly, and the basest ingra- 
titude. 4¢h. Christians must not only set out well, but they must hold out; the 
that endure to the end shall be saved, and none but they. P ‘ 

3rd. We should encourage ourselves by the excellency of our High Priest to 
“come boldly to the throne of grace,” ver. 16. Where observe, First. There 
is a throne of grace set up, a way of worship instituted, in which God may with 
honour meet poor sinners, and treat with them, and they may with hope draw 
nigh to him, repenting and believing. God might have set up a tribunal of strict 
and inexorable justice, dispensing death, the wages of sin, to all that are con- 
vened before it; but he has chosen to set up a throne of grace. A throne speaks 
authority, and bespeaks awe and reverence; a throne of grace speaks great 
encouragement even to the chief of sinners: there grace reigns, and acts with 
sovereign freedom, power, and bounty. [The throne of grace, or the mercy- 
seat, was above the ark, within the sanctuary, and represented God in Christ 
reconciled to his people, gracious and merciful unto them. To this he alludeth 
and by this means teacheth us that the substance of that typical mercy-seat is 
to be found in Christ under the Gospel. In him God is ever to be found on his 
throne of grace.] Secondly. It is our duty and interest to be often found before 
this throne of grace, waiting on the Lord in all the duties of his worship, secret 
private, and public. It is good for us to be there. Thirdly. Our business an 
errand at the throne of grace should be, that we obtain mercy, and find grace 
to help in time of need. Mercy and grace are the things we want; mercy to 
pardon all our sins, and grace to purify our souls. Fourthly, That besides the 
daily dependence we have upon God for present supplies, there are some 
seasons in which we shall most sensibly need the mercy and grace of God; and 
we should lay up prayers against such seasons, times of temptation, either by 
adversity or prosperity, and especially a dying time; we should every day put 
up a petition for mercy in our last day. he Lord grant unto us that we may 
find mercy of the Lord at that day, 2 Zim. i. 18. Fifthly. That in all our 
approaches to this throne of grace for mercy we should come with an humble 
freedom and boldness, with a liberty of spirit and a liberty of speech; we 
should ask in faith, nothing doubting; we should come with a spirit of adop- 
tion, as children, to a reconciled God and Father. We are indeed to come with 
reverence and godly fear, but not with terror and amazement; not as if we 
were dragged before the tribunal of justice, but kindly invited to the mercy- 
seat, where grace reigns, and loves to exert and exalt itself towards us. 
Sicthly. That the office of Christ, as being our High Priest, and such a high 
priest, should be the ground of our confidence in all our approaches to the 
throne of grace. Had we not a Mediator we could have no boldness in coming 
to God, for we are guilty and polluted creatures; all we do is polluted. We 
cannot go into the presence of God alone; we must either go in the hand of 
a Mediator or our hearts and our hopes will fail us. We have boldness to 
enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus; he is our Advocate, and while he 
pleads for his people he pleads with the price in his hand, by which he has 
purchased all that our souls want or can desire. 


ce 


CHAPTER V. 


In this chapter the apostle continues his discourse upon the priesthood of Christ, a sweet 
subject, which he would not too soon dismiss. And here, I. He explains the nature of 
the priestly office in general, ver. 1—3, II. The proper and regular call there must be 
to this office, ver. 4—6. III. The requisite qualifications for the work, ver. 7—9. IV. 
The peculiar order of the priesthood of Christ; it was not after the order of Aaron, but 
of Melchisedec, ver. 6—10. V. He reproves the Hebrews that they had not made those 
improvements in knowledge as might have made them capable of looking inté the more 
abstruse and mysterious parts of Scripture, ver. 1l1—l4. 

OR every high priest taken 

from among men is ordained 

A ; for men in things pertaining 

to God, that he may offer 
both gifts and sacrifices for 

“sins: 2 Who can _ have 

‘compassion on the ignorant, 

237 and on them that are out of 

SS fe 

>)the way; for that he him- 

°G self also is compassed with 
infirmity. 8 And by reason hereof he ought, as for 

the people, so also for himself, to offer for sins. 4 

And no man taketh this honour unto himself, but 

he that is called of God, as was Aaron. 5 So also 

Christ glorified not himself to be made an high priest ; 

but he that said unto him, Thou art my Son, to day 

have I begotten thee. 6 As he saith also in another 
lace, Thou art a priest for ever after the order of 

Melchisedec. 7 Who in the days of his flesh, when 

he had offered up prayers and supplications with 

strong crying and tears unto him that was able to 
save him from death, and was heard in that he feared; 


8 Though he were a Son, yet learned he obedience 
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by the things which he suffered; 9 And being made 
pertect, he became the author of eternal salvation 
unto all them that obey him ; 


SUPPLIANTS BEARING OLIVE BRANCHES,—ver. 7. 


We have here an account of the nature of the priestly office in general, though 
with an accommodation to the Lord Jesus Christ, where we are told, 

First. Of what kind of beings the high priest must be. He must be taken 
from among men; he must be a man, one of ourselves, bone of our bone, anc 
flesh of our flesh, and spirit of our spirits, a partaker of our nature, and @ 
standard-bearer among ten thousand. ‘his implies, 1. That man had sinned. 
2. That God would not admit sinful man to come to him immediately and alone 
without a high priest, who must be taken from among men. 38. ‘that God was 
pleased to take one from among men by whom they might approach God in 
hope, and he might receive them with honour. 4. ‘hat every one shall now be 
welcome to God that comes to him by this high priest. 

Secondly. For whom every high priest is ordained. “ For men in things per- 
taining to God,” that is, for the glory of God, and the good of men, that he 
might come between God and man. So Christ did; and therefore let us never 
attempt to go to God but through Christ, nor expect any favour from God but 
through Christ. 

Thirdly. For what purpose was every high priest ordained. * ‘That he might 
offer both gifts and sacrifices for sin.” 

1. “That he might offer gifts,” or free-will offerings, brought to the high 
priest, so offered for the glory of God, and as an acknowledgment that our all 
is of him, and from him; we have nothing but what he is pleased to give us, and 
of his own we offer to him an oblation of acknowledgment. ‘his intimates, 
Ist. That all we bring to God must be free, and not forced; it must be a gift, it 
must be given, and not taken away again. 2nd. ‘hat all we bring to God must 
go through the High Priest’s hands, as the great agent between God and man. 

2. “That he might offer sacrifices for sin;” that is, the offerings that were 
appointed to make atonement, that sin might be pardoned, and sinners accepted. 
Thus Christ is constituted a high priest tor both these ends. Our gvod deeds 
must be presented by Christ to render ourselves and them acceptable; and our 
evil deeds must be expiated by the sacrifice of himself, that they may not con- 
demn and destroy us. And now, as we value acceptance with God, and pardon, 
we must apply ourselves by faith to this our great High Priest. 

Fourthly. How this High Priest must be qualified, ver. 2. 

1. He must be one that can have compassion on two sorts of persons. Ist.“ On 
the ignorant,” or those that are guilty of sins of ignorance. He must be one that 
can find in his heart to pity them, and intercede with God for them ; one that is 
willing to instruct them that are dull of understanding. 2nd. On those that 
are out of the way, out of the way of truth, duty, and happiness; and he must 
be one that has tenderness enough to lead them back from the by-paths of error 
sin, and misery, into the right way. And this will require great patience and 
compassion, even the compassion of a God. 

2. He must also be “ compassed with infirmity,” and so be able frorn himself, 
feelingly, to consider our trame, and to sympathize with us. ‘Vhus Christ was 
qualified; he took upon him our sinless infirmities; and this gives us great 
encouragement to apply ourselves to him under every uafiliction, tor in all the 
afflictions of his people he is afHicted. 

Fifthly. How the high priest was to be called of God; and he must have both 
an internal and an external call to his office; for ‘no man taketh the honour to 
himself,” ver. 4; that is, no man ought to do it, no man can do it legally; if any 
epee it, he must be reckoned an usurper, and treated accordingly. Here 
observe, 

1. ‘he office of the priesthood was a very great honour, to be employed to 
stand between God and man; one while representing God, and his will to men, 
at another time representing man and his case to God; and dealing between 
them about matters of the highest importance, intrusted on both sides with 
the honour of God, and the happiness of man, must render the ottice very 
honourable. 

2. That the priesthood is an office and honour that no man ought to take to 
himself; if he does, he can expect no success in it, nor any reward for it, only 
from himself. He is an intruder who is not called of God, as was Aaron. Ovserve, 
Ist. God is the Fountain of all honour, especially true, spiritual honour. He is 
the Fountain of true authority, whether he calls any to the priesthood in an 
extraordinary way, as he did Aaron, or in an ordinary way, as he called his 
successors. 2nd. That those only can expect assistance from God, and accept- 
ance with him, and his presence and blessing on them and their administrations, 
that are called of God; others may expect a blast instead of a blessing. ‘ 

Sixthly. How this is brought home and applied to Christ; yer. 5, * So Christ 
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glorified not himself.” Observe here, though Christ reckoned it his glory to be 
made a High Priest, yet he would not assume that glory to himself. He could 
truly say, “I seek not mine own glory,” Jno. viii. 50. Consider him as God; he 
was not capable of any additional glory, but as man and Mediator he did not 
run without being sent; and if he did not, surely others should be afraid to 


0 it. 

Seventhly. The apostle prefers Christ before Aaron, both in the manner of his 
evall, and in the holiness of his person. 

1. In the manner of his call, in which God said_unto him, “Thou art my Son, 
this day have I begotten thee,” quoted from Ps. ii. 7, referring both to his 
eternal generation as God, his wonderful conception as man, and his perfect 
qualification as Mediator. Thus God solemnly declares his dear affection to 
Christ, his authoritative appointment of him to the office of a Mediator, his 
instalment and approbation of him in that office, his acceptance of him, and of 
all he had done or should do in the discharge of it. Now God never said thus 
to Aaron. Another expression that God used in the call of Christ we have in 
Ps. cx. 4, Thou art a priest for ever, after the order of Melchisedec,” ver. 6. 
God the Father appointed him a priest of a higher order than that of Aaron. 
The priesthood of Aaron was to be but temporary, the priesthood of Christ was 
to be perpetual; the priesthood of Aaron was to be successive, descending from 
the fathers to the children; the priesthood of Christ, after the order of Mel- 
chisedec, was to be personal, and the High Priest immortal as to his office, 
without descent, having neither beginning of days nor end of life, as it is more 
largely described in the seventh chapter, and will be opened there. 

2. Christ is here preferred to Aaron in the holiness of his person. Other 
priests were to offer up sacrifices, as for the sins of others, so for themselves, 
ver. 3. But Christ need not to offer for sins for himself, “for he had done no 
violence, neither was there any deceit in his mouth,” Jsa. lili. 9. And such a 
High Priest became us. 

Eighthly. We have an account of Christ’s discharge of this his office, and of 
the consequences of that discharge, ver. 7—9. 

1. The discharge of his office of the priesthood; ver. 7, ‘f Who in the days of 
his flesh, when he had offered up prayers and supplications, with strong crying 
and tears,” &c. Where observe, Ist. That he took to him flesh, and for some 
days he tabernacled therein; that is, he became a mortal man, and reckoned his 
life by days; herein setting us an example how we should reckon ours. Would 
we reckon our lives by days, it would be a means to quicken us to do the work 
every day in its day. 2nd. ‘That Christ, in the days of his flesh, subjected him- 
self to death; he was a hungered, tempted, bleeding, dying Jesus! His body is 
now in heaven, but it is a spiritual, glorious body. 3rd. God the Father was 
able to save him from death. He could have prevented his dying, but he would 
not; for then the great design of his wisdom and grace must have been defeated. 
What would have become of us if God had saved Christ from dying? The 
Jews reproachfully said, “Let him deliver him now, if he will have him,” 
Mat. xxvii. 43. But it was in kindness to us that the Father would not suffer 
that bitter cup to pass away from him; for then we must have drunk the dregs 
of it, and been miserable for ever. 4th. Christ, in the days of his flesh, offered 
up prayers and supplications to his Father, as an earnest of his intercession in 
heaven. A great many instances we have of Christ’s praying. This refers to 
his prayer in his agony, Mat. xxvi. 39, and ch. xxvii. 46, and to that before his 
agony, Jno. xvii., which he put up for his disciples, and all that should believe 
on his name. 5th, The prayers and supplications that Christ offered up were 
joined with strong cries and tears; herein setting us an example not only to 
pray, but to be fervent and importunate in prayer. How many dry prayers, 
how few wet ones, do we offer up to God! 6th. That Christ was heard in that 
he feared. How? Why, he was answered by present supports in and under 
his agonies, and in being carried well through death, and delivered from it by a 
glorious resurrection; he was “heard in that he feared.” He had an awful 
sense of the wrath of God, of the weight of sin. His human nature was ready 
to sink under the heavy load, and would have sunk, had he been quite forsaken 
in point of help and comfort from God; but he was heard in this, he was sup- 
ported under the agonies of death. He was carried through death, and there is 
no real deliverance from death but to be carried well through it. We may have 
many recoveries from sickness, but are never saved from death till we are 
carried well through it. And they that are thus saved from death shall be fully 
delivered at last by a glorious resurrection, of which the resurrection of Christ 
was the earnest and first-fruits. 

2. The consequences of this discharge of his office, ver. 8, 9, &c. Ist. By 
these, his sufferings, he learned obedience, though he was a Son, ver. 8. Here 
observe, J irst. The privilege of Christ. He was a Son, the only begotten of 
the Father. One would have thought this might have exempted him from 
suffering, but it did not. Let none, then, who are the children of God by adop- 
tion, expect an absolute freedom from suffering; “‘ What son is he whom the 
Father chasteneth not?” Secondly. Christ made improvement by his suffer- 
ings. He learned obedience; by his passive obedience he learned active obedi- 
ence; that is, he practised that great lesson, and made it appear that he was 
well and perfectly learned in it. Though he never was disobedient, yet he 
never performed such an act of obedience as when he became obedient. to death 
even to the death of the cross. Here he hath left us an example that we should 
learn by all our afflictions an humble obedience to the will of God. We need 
affliction to teach us submission. 2nd. By these, his sufferings, he was made 
perfect, and became the author of eternal salvation to all that obey him, ver. 9. 
first. Christ, by his sufferings, was consecrated to his office, consecrated by. his 
own blood. Secondly. By his suffering he consummated that part of his office 
which was to be pertormed on earth, making reconciliation for iniquity; and in 
this sense he is said to be made perfect, a perfect propitiation. Thirdly. Hereby 
he is become the Author of eternal salvation to men. He has, by his sufferings, 
purchased a full deliverance from sin and misery, and a full fruition of holiness 
and happiness for his people. Of this salvation he hath given notice in the 
Gospel; he has made a tender of it in the new covenant, and has sent the Spirit 
to enable men to accept this salvation. Fourthly. This salvation is actually 
bestowed on none but those that obey Christ. It is not sufficient that we have 
some doctrinal knowledge of Christ, or that we make a profession of faith in 
him, but we must hearken to his word, and obey him. He is exalted to be a 
Prince to rule us, as well as a Saviour to deliver us; and he will be a Saviour to 
none but to those to whom he is a Prince, and who are willing that he should 
reign over them; the rest he will account his enemies, and treat them accord- 
ingly. But to those that obey him, devoting themselves to him, denying them- 
selves, and taking up their cross and following him, he will be the Author, 
aizvvos, the grand cause of their salvation, and they shall own him as such for 
ever. 


10 Called of God an high priest after the order of 
Melchisedec. 11 Of whom we have many things to 
say, and hard to be uttered, seeing ye are dull of 


hearing. 12 For when for the time ye ought to be 
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teachers, ye have need that one teach you again 
which de the first principles of the oracles of God; 
and are become such as have need of milk, and not 
of strong meat. 13 For every one that useth milk 
zs unskilful in the word of righteousness: for he is a 
babe. 14 But strong meat belongeth to them that 
are of full age, even those who by reason of use have 
their senses exercised to discern both good and evil. 


Here the apostle returns to what he had in ver. 6 cited out of Ps. cx., con- 
cerning the peculiar order of the priesthood of Christ, that is, “the order of 
Melchisedec.” And here, ; 

First. He declares he had many things which he could not say to them con- 
cerning this mysterious person called Melchisedec, whose priesthood was 
eternal; and therefore the salvation procured thereby should be eternal also. 
We have a more particular account of this Melchisedec in ch. vii. Some think 
the things which the apostle means, that were hard to be uttered, were not so 
much concerning Melchisedec himself as concerning Christ, of whom Melchi- 
sedec was the type. And doubtless this apostle had many things to say con- 
cerning Christ that were very mysterious, hard to be uttered; there are great 
mysteries in the person and offices of the Redeemer. Christianity is the great 
mystery of godliness. fila 

Secondly. He assigns the reason why he did not say all those things concern- 
ing Christ, our Melchisedec, that he had to say, and what it was that made it so 
difficult for him to utter them, and that was the dulness of the Hebrews to 
whom he wrote; “ Ye are dull of hearing.” There is a difficulty in the things 
themselves, and there may be a weakness in the ministers of the Gospel to speak 
clearly about these thigs; but generally the fault is in the hearers. ull 
hearers make the preaching of the Gospel a difficult thing ; and even those that 
have some faith may be dull hearers, dull of understanding, and slow to believe: 
the understanding is weak, and does not apprehend these spiritual things; the 
memory is weak, and does not retain them. : 

Thirdly. He insists upon the faultiness of this infirmity of theirs. It was not 
a mere natural infirmity, but it was a sinful infirmity, and more in them than 
others, by reason of the singular advantages they had enjoyed for improving 
in the knowledge of Christ; ver. 12, ‘‘ For when for the time ye ought to be 
teachers, ye have need that one teach you again which be the first principles of 
the oracles of God.” Where observe, ‘ : 

1. What proficiency might have been reasonably expected from these Hebrews ; 
namely, that they might have been so well instructed in the doctrine of the 
Gospel as to have been teachers of others. Hence learn, 1st. That God takes 
notice of the time and helps we have for gaining Scripture knowledge. 2nd. 
That from those to whom much is given much is expected. 3rd. ‘hat those 
who have a good understanding in the Gospel should be teachers of others, if 
not in a public, yet in a private station. 4th. That none should take upon them 
to be teachers of others but those who have made a good improvement in spi- 
ritual knowledge themselves. 

2. Observe the sad disappointment of those just expectations ; “ Ye have need 
that one should teach you again,” &c. Here note, 1st. That in the oracles of 
God there are some first principles, plain to be understood, and necessary to be 
learned. 2nd. That there are also deep and sublime mysteries, which those 
should search into that have learned the first principles, that so they may stand 
complete in the whole will of God. 3rd. That some persons, instead of goin 
forward in Christian knowledge, forget the very first principles that they ha 
learned long ago; and, indeed, they that are not improving under the means 
of grace will be losing. 4th. It is a sin and shame for persons that are men 
for nee age and standing in the church to be children and babes in under- 
standing. 

Fourthly. The apostle shews how the various doctrines of the Gospel must be 
dispensed to different persons. There are in the church babes and persons of 
full age, ver. 12—14; and there are in the Gospel milk and strong meat. Observe, 

1. Those that are babes, unskilful in the word of righteousness, must be fed with 
milk; they must be entertained with the plainest truths, and these delivered in 
the plainest manner; ‘* There must be line upon line, precept upon ss here 

a little and there a little,” Jsu. xxviii. 10. Christ despiseth not his babes; he 
hath provided suitable food for them. It is good to be babes in Christ, but not 
always to continue in that childish state; we should endeayour to pass the 
infant state. We should always remain in malice children, but in understanding 
we should grow up to a manly maturity. 2. There is strong meat for those that 
are of full age, ver. 14. The deeper mysteries of religion belong to those that 
are of a higher class in the school of Christ, who have learned the first prin- 
ciples, and well improved them; so that by reason of use they have their senses — 
exercised to discern both good and evil, duty and sin, truth and error. Observe 
Ist. There have been always in the Christian state children, young men, and 
fathers. 2nd. Every true Christian, having received a principle of s iritual life 
from God, stands in need of nourishment to preserve that life. 3rd. That the . 
word of God is food and nourishment to the life of grace; “ As new-born babes 
desire the sincere milk of the word, that ye may grow thereby.” 4th. That it is 
the wisdom of ministers rightly to divide the word of truth, and to give to every 
one his portion; milk to babes, and strong meat to those of fullage. 5th. That 
there are spiritual senses, as well as those that are natural. ‘here is a spi- 
ritual eye, a spiritual appetite, a spiritual taste. The soul has its sensations as 
well as the body; these are much depraved and lost by sin, but they are reco- 
vered by grace. 6th. It is by use and exercise that these senses are improved, 
made more quick and strong to taste the sweetness of what is good and true, 
and the bitterness of what is false and evil. Not only reason and faith, but 
spiritual sense, will teach men to distinguish between what is pleasing and what 
i3 provoking to God, between what is helpful and what is hurtful to our own 
souls. [7th. To get a man’s wits exercised requireth frequent use of and 
acquaintance with the Scripture. And without this haunting our mind in the 
Scriptures, and observing the Lord’s counsel therein, a man cannot be abl 
although he were versed in human writings, to discern false doctrine from true.] _ 


/ 
Wm : 
CHAPTER VI. 

In this chapter the apostle proceeds to persuade the Hebrews to make a better proficiency in 
religion than they had done, as the best way to prevent apostacy, the dreadful nature 
and consequencss of which sin he sets forth in a serious manner, ver, 1]—S; and n 
expresses his good hopes concerning them, that they would persevere in faith and ho. 
ness, to which he exhorts them, and sets before them the great encouragement th 
have from God, both with respect to their duty and happiness, ver, 9—20. ; 


é HEREFORE leaving the 
.j, ss principles of the doctrine 
4, AW of Christ, let us go on unto 
\é perfection; not laying again 
the foundation of repent- 
ance from dead works, and 
/ of faith toward God, 2 Of 
the doctrine of baptisms, 
“<\(@* and of laying on of hands, 

GSS and of resurrection of the 
dead, and of eternal judgment. 3 And this will we 
do, if God permit. 4 For 7t is impossible for those 
who were once enlightened, and have tasted of the 
heavenly gift, and were made partakers of the Holy 
Ghost, 5 And have tasted the good word of God, 
and the powers of the world to come, 6 If they 
shall fall away, to renew them again unto repentance; 
seeing they crucify to themselves the Son of God 
uresh, and put him to an open shame. 7 For the 
earth which drinketh in the rain that cometh oft upon 
it, and bringeth forth herbs meet for them by whom 
it is dressed, receiveth blessing from God: 8 But 
that which beareth thorns and briers is rejected, and 


is nigh unto cursing; whose end 7s to be burned. 


[He calleth the principles of religion the principles of the doctrine of Christ. 
Then, 1. The doctrine of Christ is the sum of religion. He that hath learned 
Christ well hath learned all. 2. Nothing to be taught in Christ’s house but his 
doctrine, which cometh from him, and tendeth to him.] 

First. We have here the apostle’s advice to the Hebrews, that they would 
grow up from a state of childhood to the fulness of the stature of the new man 
in Christ, and he declares his readiness to assist them all he could in their 
spiritual progress; and for their greater encouragement he puts himself with 
them; “ Let us go on.” Here observe, 

1. In order to their growth, Christians must leave the principles of the doc- 
trine of Christ. How must they leave them? They must not lose them, they 
must not despise them, they must not forget them; they must lay them up in 
their hearts, and lay them as the foundation of all their profession and expect- 
ation. But they must not rest and stayin them; they must not be always laying 
the foundation, but they must go on and build upon it; there must be a super- 
structure, for the foundation is laid on purpose to support the building. Here 
it may be inquired, Why did the apostle resolve to set strong meat before the 
Hebrews, when he knew they were but babes? Answer, Ist. ‘Though some of 
them were but weak, yet others of them had gained more strength, and they 
inust be provided for suitably. And as those that are grown Christians must 
be willing to hear the plainest truths preached for the sake of the weak, so 
the weak must be willing to hear the more difficult and mysterious truths 
ede lhe for the sake of those that are strong. 2nd. He hoped they would 

ye growing in their spiritual strength and stature, and so be able to digest 
stronger meat. 

2. The apostle mentions several foundation principles, which must be well 
Jaid at first, and then built upon; neither his time nor theirs must be spent in 
laying these foundations over and over again. ‘These foundations are six :— 

Ist. Repentance from dead works; that is, conversion and regeneration, 
repentance from a spiritually dead state and course; as if he had said, Have a 
care of destroying the life of grace in your souls. Your minds were changed 
by conversion, and so were your lives; take care that you return not to sin 
again, for then you must have the foundation to lay again. There mnst be a 
second conversion, a repenting not only of but from dead works. Observe 
here, First. That the sins of persons unconverted are dead works; they pro- 
ceed from persons spiritually dead, and they tend to death eternal. Secondly. 
That repentance for dead works, if it be right, is repentance from dead works ; 
a universal change of heart and life. Thirdly. That repentance for and from 
dead works is a foundation principle, which must not be laid again, though we 
must renew our repentance daily. as : 

2nd. Faith towards God; a firm belief of the existence of God, of his nature, 
attributes, and perfection, the trinity of persons in the unity of essence, the 
whole mind and will of God as revealed in his word, particularly what relates 
to the Lord Jesus Christ. We must by faith acquaint ourselves with these 
things, we must assent to them, we must approve of them, and apply all to our- 
selves with suitable affections and actions. Observe, First. That repentance 
from dead works, and faith towards God, are connected, and always go together; 
they are inseparable twins; the one cannot live without the other. Secondly, 
Both of these are foundation principles, which should be once well laid, and 
never pulled up, so as to need to be laid over again; we must not relapse into 
infidelity. ‘ é ae 

ard. The doctrine of baptisms; that is, of being baptized by a minister of 
Christ with water, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, as the initiating sign or seal of the covenant of grace, strongly engaging 
the person so baptized to get acquainted with the new covenant, to adhere to 
it, and prepare to renew it at the table of the Lord, and sincerely to regulate 
himself according to it; and relying upon the truth and faithfulness of God for 
the blessings contained in it; and the doctrine of inward baptism, that of the 
Spirit sprinkling the blood of Christ upon the soul, for justification, and the 
graces of the Spirit for sanctification. ‘This ordinance of baptism is a founda- 
tion to be rightly laid, and daily remembered, but not repeated. aoe 

4th, Laying on of hands, either on persons passing solemnly from their initi- 
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| ated state by baptism to the confirmed state, by returning the answer ofa good 


conscience towards God, and sitting down at the Lord’s table. ‘Vhis passing 
from incomplete to complete church membership was performed by the laying 


| on of hands, which the extraordinary conveyance of the gift of the Holy Ghost 


continned. This once done, all are obliged to abide by, and not to need another 
solemn admission, as at first, but to go on and grow up in Christ. Or by this 
may be meant ordination of persons to the ministerial office, who are duly 
qualified for it, and inclined to it; and this by fasting and prayer, with laying 
on of the hands of the presbytery, and this is to be done but once. 

5th. The resurrection of the dead, that is, of dead bodies, and their reunion 
with their souls, to be eternal companions together in weal or woe, according 
as their state was towards God when they died, and the course of life they led 
in this world. 

6th. Eternal judgment, determining the soul of every one, when it leaves the 
body at death, and both soul and body at the last day, to their eternal state; 
every one to his proper society and employment to which they were entitled 
and fitted here on earth,—the wicked to everlasting punishment, the righteous 
to life eternal. 

These are the great foundation principles which ministers should clearly and 
convincingly unfold and closely apply. In these the people should be well 
instructed and established, and from these they must never depart; without 
these, other parts of religion have no foundation to support them. 

Secondly. The apostle declares his readiness and resolution to assist the 
Hebrews in building themselves up on these foundations till they arrive at per- 
fection ; ver. 3, * And this we will do, if God permit.” And hereby he teaches 
them, 1. That right resolution is very nevessary in order to progress and 
proficiency in religion. 2. That resolution is right which is not only made 
in the sincerity of our hearts, but in an humble dependence upon God, both for 
strength, for assistance and righteousness, for acceptance, and for time and 
opportunity. 3. That ministers should not only teach people what to do, but 
go before them and along with them in the way of duty. 

Thirdly. He shews that this spiritual growth is the surest way to prevent 
that dreadful sin of apostacy here from the faith. And here, 

1. He shews how far persons may go in religion, and after all fall away and 
perish for ever, ver. 4,5. Ist. They may be enlightened. Some of the ancients 
understand this of their being baptized, but it is rather to be understood of 
notional knowledge and common illumination, of which persons may have a 
great deal, and yet come short of heaven. ‘“ Balaam was the man whose eyes 
were opened,” Mum. xxiv. 3; and yet with his eyes open he went down to 
utter darkness. 2nd. They may taste of the heavenly gift, feel something of the 
efficacy of the Holy Spirit in his operations upon their souls, causing them to 
taste something of religion, and yet be like persons in the market, that taste of 
what they will not come up to the price of, and so but take a taste and leave it. 
Persons may taste religion, and seem to like it, if they could have it upon easier 
terms than denying themselves, and taking up their cross and following Christ. 
3rd. ‘They may be made partakers of the Holy Ghost, that is, of his extraordi- 
nary and miraculous gifts; they may have cast out devils in the name of Christ, 
and done many other mighty works. Such gifts in the apostolic age were 
sometimes bestowed upon those that had no true saving grace. 4th. They may 
taste of the good word of God, they may have some relish of gospel doctrines, 
may hear the word with pleasure; they may remember much of it and talk well 
of it, and yet never be cast into the form and mould of it, nor have it dwell richly 
inthem. 5th. They may have tasted of the powers of the world to come; they 
may have been under strong impressions concerning heaven and hell, some 
desires of heaven, and dread of going to hell. These lengths hypocrites may 
go, and after all turn apostates. Now hence observe, First. That those great 
things are spoken here of those that may fall away, yet it is not here said of them, 
that they were truly converted, or that they were justified. There is more in 
true saving grace than all that is here said of apostates. Secondly. This there- 
fore is no proof of the final apostacy of true saints. ‘These indeed may fall fre. 
quently and foully, but yet they shall not totally nor finally fall from God; the 
purpose and the power of God, the purchase and the prayer of Christ, the 
promise of the Gospel, the everlasting covenant that God has made with them, 
ordered in all things and sure, the indwelling of the Spirit, and the immortal 
seed of the word,—these are their security. But the tree that hath not these 
roots will not stand. 

2. The apostle describes the dreadful case of such as fall away after they had 
gone so far in the profession of religion. 
~ Ist. The greatness of the sin of apostacy. It is crucifying the Son of God 
afresh, and putting him to open shame. ‘They declare that they approve of 
what the Jews did in crucifying Christ, and that they would be glad to do the 
same thing again if it were in their power. ‘They pour the greatest contempt 
upon the Son of God, and therefore upon God himself, who expects all should 
reverence his Son, and honour him as they honour the Father. They do what 
in them lies to represent Christ and Christianity as a shameful thing, and 
would have him to be a public shame and reproach, ‘This is the nature of 
apostacy. a ¥ . 

2nd. The great misery of apostates. Jirst. It is impossible to renew them 
again unto repentance; it isextremely hazardous. Very few instances can be 
given of those that have gone so far and fallen away, aud yet were brought to 
true repentance, such a repentance as is indeed a renovation of the soul. Some 
have thought this is sin against the Holy Ghost, but without ground. The sin 
here mentioned is plainly apostacy, both from the truth and ways of Christ. 
God can renew them to repentance, but he seldom does it; and with men 
themselves it is impossible. Secondly. Their misery is exemplified by a proper 
similitude, taken trom the ground that after much cultivation brings forth 
nothing but briers and thorns, “and therefore is nigh unto cursing, and its end 
is to be burned,” ver. 8. And, to give this the greater force, here is observed 
the difference that there is between the good ground and the bad, that these 
contraries, being set one over against the other, may illustrate each other.  Isé. 
Hereisa description of the good ground; it drinketh in the rain that cometh 
often upon it. Believers do not only taste of the word of God, but they drink 
itin; and this good ground bringeth forth fruit answerable to the cost laid 
out for the honour of Christ and the comfort of his faithful ministers, who are, 
under Christ, dressers of the ground; and this fruit-field or garden receives the 
blessing. God declares fruitful Christians blessed, and all wise and good men 
account them blessed. ‘They are blessed with inerease of grace, and with 
farther establishment and glory at last. 2nd. Here is the different case of the 
bad ground. ‘It beareth briers and thorns;” not only barren of good fruit, 
but fruitful in that which is bad, briers and thorns, fruitful in sin and wicked- 
ness, which is troublesome to all about them, and will be most so to sinners 
themselves at last; and then such ground is rejected. God will concern him- 
self no more about such wicked apostates; he wili let them alone, and cast 
them out of his care; he will command the clouds that they rain no more upon 
them. Divine influences shall be restrained; and that is vot all, but such 
groundis “nigh unto cursing ;” so far from receiving the blessing, that a dreadful 
curse hangs over it; though yet, through the patience of God, the curse is not 
fully executed. Lastly, its “end is to be burned.” Apostacy will be punished 
with everlasting burnings, the fire that shall never be quenched. ‘This is the 
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sad end to which apostacy leads, and therefore Christians should go on and 
grow in grace, lest, if they do not go forward, they should go backward, till 
they bring matters to this woful extremity of sin and misery. [They must not 
rest on illumination, or common gifts, how glorious soever, nor tastings and 
feelings, how sweet soever, but seek still into a more near communion with 
Christ, and still more to mortify our lusts, and still to abound in the fruits of 
love to Christ and his church.] 

9 But, beloved, we are persuaded better things of 
you, and things that accompany salvation, though 
we thus speak. 10 For God is not unrighteous to 
forget your work and labour of love, which ye have 
shewed toward his name, in that ye have ministered 
to the saints, and do minister. 11 And we desire 
that every one of you do shew the same diligence to 
the full assurance of hope unto the end: 12 That 
ye be not slothful, but followers of them who through 
faith and patience inherit the promises. 13 For 
when God made promise to Abraham, because he 
could swear by no greater, he sware by himself, 14 
Saying, Surely blessing I will bless thee, and multi- 
plying I will multiply thee. 15 And so, after he 
had patiently endured, he obtained the promise. 16 

: ’ P 
For men verily swear by the greater: and an oath 
for confirmation is to them an end of all strife. 17 
Wherein God, willing more abundantly to shew unto 
the heirs of promise the immutability of his counsel, 
confirmed i by an oath: 18 That by two immuta- 


ble things, in which zt was impossible for God to lie, 
we might have a strong consolation, who have fled 
for refuge to lay hold upon the hope set before us: 
19 Which hope we have as an anchor of the soul, 


ee 


ANCIENT ANCHORS, 
both sure and stedfast, and which entereth into that 
within the veil; 20 Whither the forerunner is for 
us entered, even Jesus, made an high priest for ever 


after the order of Melchisedec. 


The apostle having applied himself to the fears of the Hebrews, for the excit- 
ing their diligence and preventing their apostacy, now proceeds to apply himself 
to their hopes, and candidly declares the good hope he had concerning them, 
that they would persevere, and proposes to them the great encouragements 
they had in the way of their duty. 

First. He freely and openly declares the good hope he had concerning them, 
that they would endure to the end; ver. 9, “ But, beloved, we are persuaded 
better things of you.” Observe, 1. There are things that accompany salvation, 
things that are never separated from salvation, things that shew the person to 
be in a state of salvation, and will issue in eternal salvation. 2, The things 
that accompany salvation are better things than ever any hypocrite or apostate 
enjoyed. ‘hey are better in their nature and in theirissue. 3. ‘hat it is our 
duty to hope well of those in whom nothing appears to the contrary. 4. Minis- 
ters must sometimes speak by way of caution to those of whose salvation they 
have good hopes. And those that have in themselves good hopes as to their 
eternal salvation should yet consider seriously how fatal a disappointment it 
would be if they should fall short. Thus they are to work out their salvation 
with fear and trembling. 

Brenly, He proposes arguments and encouragements to them to go on in 
the way of their duty. 1. That God had wrought a principle of holy love and 
charity in them which had discoyered itself in suitable works which would not 
be forgotten of God; ver. 10, “ God is not unrighteous to forget your labour of 
love,” &c. Good works and labour proceeding from love to God are commend- 
able, und what is done to any in the name of God shall not go unrewarded. 
What is done to the saints as such God takes as done to himself. 2. Those 
that expect a gracious reward for their labour of love must continue in it as 
long as they have ability and opportunity. Ye have ministered to the saints, 
and ye do minister; and we desire that every one of you do shew the same 
diligence.” 3. Those that persevere in a diligent discharge of their duty shall 
attain to the full assurance of hope in the end. Observe, Ist. Full assurance 
is a higher degree of hope, is full assurance of hope; they differ not in nature, 
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but only in degree. 2nd. Full assurance is attainable by great diligence and 
perseverance to the end. 

Thirdly. He proceeds to set before them caution and counsel how to attain 
this “full assurance of hope to the end.” 1. That they should not be slothful— 
that will clothe a man with rags; they must not love their ease, nor lose their 
opportunities. 2. That they would follow the good examples of those that had 
gone before, ver. 12. Where learn, lst. There are some who, from assurance, 
are gone to inherit the promises. ‘They believed them before, now they inherit 
them; they are got safe to heaven. 2nd. The way by which they came to the 
inheritance was that of faith and patience. These graces were implanted in 
their souls, and drawn forth into act and exercise in their lives. And if we ever 
expect to inherit as they do we must follow them in the way of faith and 
patience. And those that do thus follow them in the way shall overtake them 
at the end, and be partakers of the same blessedness. 

Fourthly. The apostle closes the chapter with a clear and full account of the 
assured truth of the promises of God, ver. 13—20. ‘They are all confirmed by 
the oath of God, and they are all founded in the eternal counsel of God, and 
therefore may be depended upon. 

1. They are all confirmed by the oath of God. Te has not only given his people 
his word, and his hand and seal, but his oath. And here you will observe, 
he instanceth the oath of God to Abraham, which being sworn to him as the 
father of the faithful, remains in full force and virtue to all true believers. 
“When God made a promise unto Abraham, because he could swear by no 
greater, he sware by himself.” Observe, Ist. What was the promise? “Surely, 
blessing, I will bless thee, and multiplying, I will multiply thee.” The blessin 
of God is the blessedness of his people; and those that he hath blessed indee 
he will go on to bless, and will multiply blessings till he hath brought them to 
perfect blessedness. 2nd. What was the oath by which this promise was rati- 

ed: ‘He sware by himself.” He staked down his own being and his own 
blessedness upon it; no greater security can be given or desired. 3rd. How 
was the oath accomplished? Abraham, in due time, obtained the promise. It 
was made good to him after he had “patiently endured.” First. There is 
always an interval, and sometimes a long one, between the promise and the 
performance. Secondly. That interval is a trying time to believers, whether 
they have patience to endure to the end. Yhird/y. Those that patiently endure 
shall assuredly obtain the blessedness promised, as sure as Abraham did. 
Fourthly. The end and design of an oath is to make the promise sure, and to 
encourage those to whom it is made to wait with patience till the time for per- 
formance comes, ver. 16. An oath with men is for confirmation, and is an end 
of all strife. This is the nature and design of an oath, in which men swear by 
the greater,—not by creatures, but by the Lord himself; and it is to put an end 
to all dispute about the matter, either to disputes within our own breasts, 
doubts and distrusts, or disputes with others, especially with the promiser. 
Now if God would condescend to take an oath to his people, he will surely 
remember the nature and design of it. 

2. The promises of God are all founded in his eternal counsel, and this coun- 
sel of his is an immutable counsel. Ist. The promise of blessedness which God 
has made to believers is not a rash and hasty thing, but the result of God’s 
eternal purpose. 2nd. That this purpose of God was agreed upon in counsel, 
and settled there between the eternal Father, Son, and Spirit. 3rd. These 
counsels of God can never be altered; they are immutable. God never needs 
to change his counsels, for nothing new can arise to him who sees the end from 
the beginning. : : 

3. These promises of God, that are founded in the immutable counsel of God, 
and confirmed by the oath of God, may safely be depended upon; for here we 
have “two immutable things,” the counsel and the oath of God, in which it is 
Epos for God to lie, contrary to his nature as well as to his will. Here 
observe 

Ist. Who they are to whom God has given such full security of happiness, 
First. They are the heirs of the promise; such as have a title to the promises 
by inheritance, by virtue of their new birth and union with Christ. e are all 
by nature children of wrath. The curse is the inheritance we are born to; it 
is by a new and heavenly birth that any are born heirs to the promise. Secondly. 
They are such as have fled for refuge to the hope set before them. Under the 
law there were cities of refuge provided for those that were pursued by the 
avenger of blood. Here is a much better refuge prepared by the Gospel, a 
refuge for all sinners that shall have the heart to flee to it; yea, though they 
have been the chief of sinners. ae 

2nd. What God’s design towards them is in giving. L 
they might have strong consolation. Observe, irst. God is concerned for 
the consolation of believers, as well as for their sanctification. He would have 
his children walk in the fear of the Lord, and in the comforts of the Holy 
Ghost. Secondly. 'The consolations of God are strong enough to support his 
people under their strongest trials. The comforts of this world are too weak 
to bear up the soul under temptation, persecution, and death; but the consola- 
tions of the Lord are neither few nor small. : 

3rd. What use the people of God should make of their hope and comfort, 
that most refreshing and comfortable hope of eternal blessedness that God has 
giventhem. Why this is, and must be unto them, for “‘an anchor to the soul, 
sure and stedfast,” &c., ver. 19. Here, J’irst. We are in this world as aship — 
at sea, liable to be tossed up and down, and in danger of being cast away. Our 
souls are the vessels; the comforts, and expectations, and graces, and happiness 
of our souls are the precious cargo with which these vessels are laden; heaven — 
is the harbour to which we sail; the temptations, persecutions, and afflictions 
that we encounter are the winds and waves that threaten our shipwreck. 
Secondly. We have need of an anchor to keep us sure and steady, or we are 
in continual danger. Thirdly. Gospel hope is our anchor. As in our day of 
battle it is our helmet, so in our stormy passage through this world it is our 
anchor, Jourthly. Itis ‘sure and stedfast,” or else it could not keep us so. 
Ist. It is sure in its own nature, for it is the special work of God in the soul; 
it is good hope through grace; it is not a flattering hope made out of the 
spider’s web, but it is a true work of God,—it is a strong and substantial thing. — 
2nd. It is stedfast as to its object. It is an anchor that has taken good hold; it~ 
enters into that which is within the veil. It is an anchor that is cast upon the 
rock, the Rock of ages; it does not think to fasten in the sands, but enters” 
within the veil, and fixes there upon Christ; he is the object, he is the anchor- 
hold, of the believer’s hope. As an unseen glory within the veil is what the 
believer is hoping for, so an unseen Jesus within the veil is the great founda- 
tion of his hope; the free grace of God, the merits and mediation of Christ, and — 
the powerful influences of his Spirit, are the grounds of his hope and so it is 
astedfast hope. Jesus Christ is the object and ground of the eliever’s hope 
in several respects. (1.) As he is entered within the veil to intercede with God 
in virtue of that sacrifice which he offered up. without che veil, hope fastens 
upon his sacrifice and intercession. (2.) As he is the Forerunner of 


them such: securities, that 


| 


is people, 
gone within the veil to prepare a place for them, and to assure them that t 
shall follow him, he is the earnest and first-fruits of believers, both in his resur-_ 
rection and ascension. (3.) As he abides there a High Priest after the order o: 

Melchisedec, “a priest for ever,” whose priesthood shall never cease, never 
fail, till it has accomplished its whole work and design, which is the full and_ 
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final happiness of all that have believed on Christ. Now this should engage 
us all to clear up our interest in Christ, that we may fix our hopes in him as 
our Forerunner, that is entered thither for us, for our sakes, for our safety, 
to watch over our highest interests and concerns. And then let us love heayen 
the more on his account, and long to be there with him, where we shall be for 
ever safe, and for eyer satisfied. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The doctrine of the priestly office of Christ is so excellent in itself, and so essential a part 
of the Christian faith, that the apostle loves to dwell upon it. Nothing made the Jews 
so fond of their Levitical dispensation as the high esteem they had of their priesthood, 
and it was doubtless a sacred and most excellent institution. It was a very severe 
threatening denounced against the Jews, Hos. iii. 4, that the children of Israel should 
“abide many days without a prince or priest, and without a sacrifice, and without an 
ephod, and without teraphim.” Now the apostle assures them that by receiving the 
Lord Jesus they would have a much better high priest, a priesthood of a higher order, 
and consequently a better dispensation or covenant, a better Jaw and testament. This 
he shews in this chapter, where, I. We have a more particular account of Melchisedec, 
ver. 1—3. II. The excellency of the priesthood before that of Aaron, ver. 4—10. III. 


An accommodation of all to Christ, to shew the superior excellency of his person, office, 
and covenant, ver. 11—28. 


OR this Melchisedec, king 
of Salem, priest of the most 
>? high God, who met Abraham 
Sreturning from the slaugh- 
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i es him; 2 To whom also Abra- 
. ham gave a tenth part of all; 
hee Gfirst being by interpretation 
=) King of righteousness, and 
°G after thatalso King of Salem, 
which is, King of peace; 8 Without father, with- 
out mother, without descent, having neither begin- 
ning of days, nor end of life; but made like unto 
the Son of God; abideth a priest continually. 


SALEM, APPROACIL TO JERUSALEM. 


The chapter foregoing ended with a repetition of what had been cited once 
and again before out of Ps. ex. 4, “Jesus, an High Priest for ever, after the 
order of Melchisedec.” Now this chapter is as a sermon upon the text; here 
the apostle sets before them some of the strong meat he had spoken of before, 
hoping they would by greater diligence be better prepared to digest it. | 

irst. The great question that first offers itself is, Who was this Melchisedec? 
All the account te a of him in the Old Testament is in. Gen. xiv. 18, 19, &e., 
and in Ps. ex.4. Indeed we are much in the dark about him; God has thought 
fit to leave us so, that this Melchisedec might be a more lively type of him 
whose generation none can declare. If men will not be satisfied with what is 
revealed, they must rove about in the dark in endless conjectures, some fancy- 
ing him to have been an angel, others the Holy Ghost, but the opinions con- 
cerning him, that are best worthy our consideration, are these three :— 

1. The Rabbins, and most of the Jewish writers, think he was Shem the 
son of Noah, who was king and priest to those they descended eo after 
the manner of the other patriarchs; but it is not probable he should thus 
change his name. Besides, we have no account of his settling in the land of 
Canaan. - ’ vb 

2. Many Christian writers haye thought him to be Jesus Christ Bee 
appearing by a special dispensation and privilege to Abraham in the flesh, an 
who was known to Abraham by the name Melchisedec, which agrees very well 
to Christ, and to what is said, Jno. viii. 56, “ Abraham saw his day and rejoiced. 
Much may be said for this opinion, and what is said in ver. 3 does not seem 
to agree with any mere man; but then it seems strange to make Christ a type 
of himself. bes. + es : 

3. The most received opinion is that he was a Canaanite king, that reigned 
in Salem, and kept up religion and the worship of the true God; that he was 
raised to be a type of Christ, and was honoured by Abraham as such. 

But we shall leave these conjectures, and labour to understand, as far as 


o Beeanaey? What is here said of him by the apostle, and how Christ is repre- 
sented thereby, ver. 1—3. Bo 
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eal Melchisedee was a king, and so is the Lord Jesus,—a king of God’s anoint- 
ing. The government is laid upon his shoulders, and he rules over all for the 
good of his people. 

_2. That he was ‘King of righteousness ;” his name signifies, the righteous 
King. Jesus Christ is a rightful and a righteous King, rightful in his title 
righteous in his government. He is the Lord our righteousness, he has fulfilled 
all righteousness, and brought in an everlasting righteousness, and he loves 
righteousness and righteous persons, and _hates iniquity. 

3. He was “ King of Salem,” that is, ‘King of peace,’ “first King of right- 
eousness, and after that also first King of peace.” So is our Lord Jesus: he 
by his righteousness made peace; the fruit of righteousness is peace. Christ 
speaks peace, creates peace, he is our Peacemaker. 

4. He was “priest of the most high God,” qualified and anointed in an 
extraordinary manner to be his priest among the Gentiles. So is the Lord 
Jesus ; he is the Priest of the most high God, and the Gentiles must come to 
God by him; it is only through his priesthood that we can obtain reconciliation 
and remission of sin. 

5. “He was without father, without mother, without descent, having neither 
beginning of days nor end of life,” ver. 3. This must not be understood 
according to the letter, but the Scripture has chosen to set him forth as an 
extraordinary person, without giving us his genealogy, that he might be a fitter 
type of Christ, who as a man was without father, as God without mother; 
whose priesthood is without descent, did not descend to him from another, nor 
from him to another, but is personal and perpetual. 

6. That he met Abraham returning from the slaughter of the kings, and 
blessed him. The story is recorded, Gen. xiv. 18; he brought forth bread and 
wine to refresh Abraham and his servants when they were weary ; he gave as 
a king, and blessed as a priest. Thus our Lord Jesus meets his people in their 
epuaeanl conflicts, and refreshes them, and renews their strength, and blesses 

lem. 

7. That Abraham gave him ‘a tenth part of all,” ver. 2; that is, as the apostle 
explains it, of all the spoils; and this Abraham did, either as an expression of 
his gratitude for what Melchisedec had done for him, or as a testimony of his 
homage and subjection to him as a king, or as an offering vowed and dedicated 
to God, to be presented by his priest. And thus are we obliged to make all 
possible returns of love and gratitude to the Lord Jesus for all the rich and 
royal favours we receive from him, and to pay our homage and subjection to 
him as our King, and to put all our offerings into his hands, to be presented by 
him to the Father, in the incense of his own sacrifice. 

8. That this Melchisedec was “ made like unto the Son of God, and abideth 
a priest continually.” He bore the image of God in his piety and authority, 
and stands upon record as an immortal high priest,—the ancient type of 


| him who is the eternal and only begotten of the Father, who abideth a priest 


for ever. 

4 Now consider how great this man was, unto 
whom even the patriarch Abraham gave the tenth 
of the spoils. 6 And verily they that are of the 
sons of Levi, who receive the office of the priesthood, 
have a commandment to take tithes of the people 
according to the law, that is, of their brethren, though 
they come out of the loins of Abraham: 6 But he 
whose descent is not counted from them received 
tithes of Abraham, and blessed him that had the 
promises. 7 And without all contradiction the less 
is blessed of the better. 8 And here men that die 
receive tithes; but there he receiveth them, of whom 
it is witnessed that he liveth. 9 And as I may so 
say, Levi also, who receiveth tithes, payed tithes in 
Abraham. 10 For he was yet in the loins of his 
father, when Melchisedee met him. 


Let us now consider, as the apostle advises, how great this Melchisedec was, 
and how far his priesthood was above that of the order of Aaron; ver. 4,5, &c., 
“ Now consider how great this man was,” &c. The greatness of this man and 
his priesthood appear, 

First. From Abraham's paying the tenth of the spoils unto him; and it is 
well observed that Levi paid tithes to Melchisedec in Abraham, ver. 10. Now 
Leyi received the office ot the priesthood from God, and was to take tithes of 
the people, yet even Levi paid tithes to Melchisedec, as to a greater and higher 
priest than himself; therefore that high priest who should afterwards appear 
of whom Melchisedec was a type, must be much superior to any of the Levitical 
priests who paid tithes in Abraham to Melchisedec. And now by this argu- 
ment, of persons doing things that are matters of right or injury in the loins 
of their predecessors, we have an illustration how we may be said to have 
sinned in Adam, and fallen with him in his first transgression. We were in 
Adam’s loins when he sinned, and that guilt and pravity that was contracted 
by the human nature, when it was in our first parents, is equitably imputed 
and derived to the same nature as it is in all other persons naturally descended 
from them. It justly adheres to the nature, and it must be by an act of grace 
if ever it be taken away. . 

Secondly. From Melchisedec’s blessing of Abraham, who “had the promises,” 
ver. 6,7. “And without contradiction the less is blessed of the greater.” 
Where, 1. Observe Abraham’s great dignity and hig that he had the pro- 
mises. He was one in covenant with God, to whom God had given exceeding 
great and precious promises. That man is rich and happy indeed that hath an 
estate in bills and bonds, under God's own hand and seal. ‘These promises are 
both of the life that now is and of that which is to come; this honour have all 
those who receive the Lord Jesus, in whom all the promises are Yea and Amen. 
2. Melchisdee’s greater honour, in that it was his place and privilege to bless 
Abraham; and it is an incontested maxim, that the less is blessed of the 
greater, ver. 7. He that gives the blessing is greater than he that receives it, and 
therefore Christ, the antitype of Melchisedec, the meriter and mediator of all 
blessings to the children of men, must be greater than all the priests of the 
order of Aaron, 
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11 If therefore perfection were by the Levitical 


priesthood, (for under it the people received the law, )_ 


what further need was there that another priest 
should rise after the order of Melchisedec, and not 
be called after the order of Aaron? 12 For the 
priesthood being changed, there is made of necessity 
a change also of the law. 13 For he of whom these 
things are spoken pertaineth to another tribe, of 
which no man gave attendance at the altar. 14 For 
at is evident that our Lord sprang out of Juda; of 
which tribe Moses spake nothing concerning priest- 
hood. 15 And it is yet far more evident: for that 
after the similitude of Melchisedec there ariseth an- 
other priest, 16 Who is made, not after the law of 
a carnal commandment, but after the power of an 
endless life. 17 For he testifieth, Thou art a priest 
for ever after the order of Melchisedec. 18 For 
there is verily a disannulling of the commandment 
going before for the weakness and unprofitableness 
thereof. 19 For the law made nothing perfect, but 
the bringing in of a better hope did; by the which 
we draw nigh unto God. 20 And inasmuch as not 
without an oath he was made priest: 21 (For those 
priests were made without an oath; but this with an 
oath by him that said unto him, The Lord sware and 
will not repent, Thou aré a priest for ever after the 
order of Melchisedec:) 22 By so much was Jesus 
made a surety of a better testament. 23 And they 
truly were many priests, becanse they were not suf- 
fered to continue by reason of death: 24 But this 
man, because he continueth ever, hath an unchange- 
able priesthood. 25 Wherefore he is able also to 
save them to the uttermost that come unto God by 
him, seeing he ever liveth to make intercession for 
them. 26 For such an high priest became us, who 
is holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, 
and made higher than the heavens; 27 Who need- 
eth not daily, as those high priests, to offer up sacri- 
fice, first for his own sins, and then for the people’s: 
for this he did once, when he offered up himself. 28 
For the law maketh men high priests which have 
infirmity; but the word of the oath, which was since 
the law, maketh the Son, who is consecrated for ever- 
more, 


Observe the necessity there was of raising up another “ priest after the order 
of Melchisedec,” and not “after the order of hatons by whom that perfection 
should come that could not come by the Levitical priesthood, which there- 
fore must be changed, and the whole economy with it, ver. 11, 12, &c. Here, 

First. It is asserted, that perfection could not come by the Levitical priest- 
hood and the law; they could not put those that came to them into the perfect 
enjoyment of the good things they pointed out unto them; they could only direct 
them to look farther,—they could only shew them the way. 

Secondly. That therefore another priest must therefore be raised up after 
the order of Melchisedee, by whom, and his law of faith, perfection might come 
to all that obey him, And, blessed be God, that we may have perfect holiness 
and perfect happiness by Christ in the covenant of grace, according to the 
Gospel, for we are complete in him. 

Thirdly. It is asserted that, the priesthood being changed, there must of 
necessity be a change of the law, there being so near a relation between the 
priesthood and the law. ‘he dispensation could not be the same under another 
priesthood; a new priesthood must be under a new regulation, managed in 
another way, and by rules proper to its nature and order. 

Fourthly. it is not only asserted, but proved, that the priesthood and law 
are changed, ver. 13, 14. That priesthood and law, by which perfection could 
not come, are abolished, and a Priest is risen, and a dispensation now set up, 
by-which true believers may be made perfect. Now that there is such a change 
is obvious, acs 
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1. In the tribe of which the priesthood comes. Before, it was the tribe of Levi; 
but our great High Priest sprang out of Judah, of which tribe Moses spake 
nothing concerning the priesthood, ver. 14. This change of the family shews 
a real change of the law of priesthood. 

2. In the forin and order of making the priests. Before, in the Levitical priest- 
hood, they were made after the law of a carnal commandment; but our present 
High Priest was made after the power of an endless life. The former law 
appointed that the office should descend, upon the death of the father, unto 
his eldest son, according to the order of carnal or natural generation ; for none 
of the high priests under that law were without father or mother, or without 
descent; they had not life and immortality in themselves. They had both 
beginning of days and end of life, and so the carnal commandment or law of 
primogeniture directed their succession, as it did in matters of civil right and 
inheritance. But the law by which Christ was constituted a priest after the 
order of Melchisedec was the power of an endless life. That life and im- 
mortality which he had in himself was his right and title to the priesthood, not 
his descent from former priests. This makes a great difference in the priest- 
hood, and in the economy too, and gives the preference vastly to Christ and 
the Gospel. The very law which constituted the Levitical priesthood supposed 
the priests to be weak, frail, dying creatures, not able to preserve their own 
natural lives, but must be content and glad to survive in their posterity after 
the flesh; much less could they by any power or authority they had convey 
spiritual life and blessedness to those that came to them. _ But the High Priest 
of our profession holds his office by that innate power of endless life which 
he has in himself, not only to preserve himself alive, but to communicate 
spiritual and eternal life to all those that duly rely upon his sacrifice and 
intercession. Some think ‘‘the law of the carnal commandment” refers unto the 
external rites of consecration, and the carnal offerings that were made; but 
“the power of an endless life,” to the spiritual living sacrifices proper to the 
Gospel, and the spiritual and eternal privileges purchased by Christ, who 
was consecrated by the eternal Spirit of life that he receiyed without measure. 

3. ‘There is a change in the efficacy of the priesthood. The former was weak 
and unprofitable, made Peet perfect; the latter brought in “‘a better hope, 
by which we draw near to God,” ver. 18, 19. ‘The Leyitical priesthood brought 
nothing to perfection ; it could not justify men’s persons from guilt; it could 
not sanctify them from inward pollution; it could not cleanse the consciences 
of the worshippers from dead works; all it could do was to lead them to the 
antitype. But the priesthood of Christ carries in it, and brings along with it, 
a better hope; it shews us the true foundation of all that hope we have towards 
God for pardon and salvation; and it more clearly discovers the great objects 
of our hope, and so it tends to work in us a more strong and lively hope of 
acceptance with God. And by this hope we are encouraged to draw nigh unto 
God, to enter into a covenant union with him, to live a life of converse and 
communion with him. We may now draw near with a true heart, and with the 
full assurance of faith, having our minds sprinkled from an evil conscience. 
Lhe foxseer priesthood rather kept men at a distance, and under a spirit of 

ondage. 

4. There is a change in God’s way of acting in this priesthood. He has taken 
an oath to Christ, which he never did to any of the order of Aaron. God never 
gave them any such assurance of their continuance, never engaged himself by 
oath or promise, that theirs should be an everlasting priesthood; and therefore 
gave them no reason to expect the perpetuity of it, but rather to look upon it 
as a temporary law. But Christ was made a priest with the oath of God; 
“Phe Lord hath sworn, and will not repent, ‘Thou art a priest for ever after 
the order of Melchisedec,” ver. 21. Here God has upon oath declared the im- 
mutability, excellency, efficacy, and eternity of the priesthood of Christ. 

5. There is a change in that covenant, of which the priesthood was a security, 
and the priest a surety; that is, a change in the dispensation of that covenant. 
The gospel dispensation is more full, free, more perspicuous, more spiritual, 
and more efficacious, than that of the law. Christ is in this gospel covenant a 
surety for us to God, and for God to us, to see that the articles be performed 
on both parts. He as surely has tied the Divine and human nature together 
in his own person, and therein given assurance of reconciliation; and he has 
as surely tied God and man together in the bond of the everlasting covenant. 
He pleads with men to keep their covenant with God, and he pleads with God 
that he will fulfil his promises to men, which he is always ready to do in a way 
suitable to his majesty and glory, that is, through a Mediator, 

6. There is a remarkable change in the number of the priests under these 
different orders. In that of Aaron, there was a multitude of priests, of high 
priests, not at once, but successively; but in this of Christ there is but one and 
the same. ‘The reason is plain, the Levitical priests were many, because “they 
were not suffered to continue by reason of death.” ‘Their office, how high and 
honourable soever, could not secure them from dying; and as one died another 
must succeed, and after awhile must give place to a third, till the number was- 
become very great. But this our High Priest continues for ever, and his 
priesthood is amapaBarov, ‘an unchangeable one,’ that does not pass from one to 
another, as the former did; it is always in the the same hand. ‘There can be no 
vacancy in this priesthood, no hour or moment in which the people are without 
a priest to negotiate their spiritual concerns in heaven. Such a vacancy might 
be very dangerous and prejudicial to them; but this is their safety and happi- 
ness, that this ever-living High Priest is able to save to the utmost, in all times, 
in all cases, in every juncture, all “ that come to God by him,” ver. 25. So that 
here is a manifest alteration much for the better. 

7. There is a remarkable difference in the moral qualifications of the priests. 
Those that were of the order of Aaron were not only mortal men, but sinful 
men, that had their sinful as well as natural infirmities; they needed to offer 
wp sacrifices first for their own sins, and then for the people. But our High 
Priest, who was consecrated by the word of the oath, needed only to offer up 
once for the people, never at all for himself; for he has not only an immutable 
consecration to his office, but an immutable sanctity in his person. He is “such 
an High Priest as became us, holy, harmless, and undefiled,” &e., ver. 26—28. 
Here observe, , 4 : 

Ist. Our case as sinners needed a high priest to make satisfaction and inter- 
cession for us. 

2nd. No priest could be suitable, or sufficient for our reconciliation to God, 
but one that was perfectly righteous in his own person; he must be righteous 
in himself, or he could not be a propitiation for our sin, or our advocate with — 
the Father. P 

3rd. That the Lord Jesus was exactly such a high priest as we wanted ; for 
he has a personal holiness, absolutely perfect. And observe the description we 
have of the personal holiness of Christ expressed in various terms, and some 
learned divines think they all of them relate to his perfect purity. ——— 

First. He is “holy;” that is, perfectly free from all the habits or principles 
of sin, not the least disposition to it in his nature; no sin dwells in him, though 
it does in the best of Christians, not the least sinful inclination. , 

Secondly. He is “harmless,” that is, perfectly free from ail actual trans~ 
gression, has done no violence, nor is there any deceit in his mouth, never did — 
the least wrong to God or man. 7 a oe an 

Thirdly. He is “undefiled;” that is, was never accessary to other men’s sins. — 


he 
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The best of Christians have need to pray that God would forgive them their 
other men’s sins. It is a difficult thing to keep ourselves pure, so as not to 
partake in the guilt of other men’s sins, by contributing some way towards 
them, or hot doing what we ought to prevent them. Christ was undefiled ; 
though he took upon him the guilt of our sins, yet he never involved himself in 
the fact and fault of them. 

Fourthly. He is “ separate from sinners,” not only in his present state, having 
entered as our High Priest into the holiest of all, into which nothing defiled 
can enter; but in his personal purity he has no such union with sinners, either 
natural or federal, as can devolve upon him original sin. This comes upon us 
by virtue of our natural and federal union with the first Adam, we descending 
from him in the ordinary way. But Christ was, by his ineffable conception in 
the Virgin, separate from sinners; though he took a true human nature, yet the 
miraculous way in which he was conceived set him upon a separate footing 
from all the rest of mankind. 

Fifthly, He is “made higher than the heavens.” Most expositors understand 
this concerning his state of exaltation in heaven, at the right hand of God, to 
perfect the design of his priesthood. But Dr. Goodwin thinks this may be very 
justly referred to the personal holiness of Christ, that is greater and more 
perfect than the holiness of the hosts of heaven; that is, the holy angels them- 
selves, who, though they are free from sin, yet are not in themselves free from 
all possibility of sinning. And therefore we read, “ God putteth no trust in his 
holy ones, and he chargeth his angels with folly,” Job iy. 18; that is, with 
weakness, peceability. They may be angels one hour, and devils another, as 
many of them were; and that the holy angels shall not now fall does not pro- 
ceed from a detectibility of nature, but from the election of God; they are elect 
angels. It is very likely this explanation of the words, ‘‘made higher than the 
heavens,” may be thought too much strained, and that it ought to be under- 
stood of the dignity of Christ’s state, and not the perfect holiness of his person, 
and the rather because it is said he was “ made higher,” yevouevos; but it is well 
known that word is used in a neutral sense, as where it is said, yevéctn 6 Ocds 
adnby:,— Let God be true.’ [A priest meet for us behoved to have his resi- 
dence in heaven, and have commandment over heaven to open it unto us, and 
give us entry. Then, none other but Christ could suffice us, on whom by 
nature the doors of heaven are closed. _No priest out of heaven is meet for us. ] 

The other characters in the verse plainly belong to the personal perfection of 
Christ in holiness, as opposed to the sinful infirmities of the Levitical priests ; 
and it seems congrous to think this must do so too, if it may be fairly taken in 
such a sense; and it appears yet more probable, since the validity and preva- 
leney of Christ’s priesthood, in ver. 27, is placed in the impartiality and dis- 
interestedness of it. He needed not to offer up for himself; it was a disinterested 
mediation; he mediated for that mercy for others which he did not need for 
himself. Had he needed it himself he had been a party, and could not have 
been a Mediator—a criminal, and could not have been an advocate for sinners. 
Now, to render his mediation the more impartial and disinterested, it seems 
requisite not only that he had no present need of that favour for himself which 
he mediated for in behalf of others, but that he never could stand in need of it. 
Though he needed it not to-day, yet if he knew he might be in those cireum- 
stances as to need it to-morrow, or in any future time, he must have been 
thought to have had some eye upon his own interest, and therefore could not 
act with that impartial regard and pure zeal for the honour of God on one 
hand, and that tender, pure compassion for poor sinners on the other. I pre- 
tend not here to follow the notes of our late excellent expositor, into whose 


labours we have entered, but have taken the liberty to vindicate this notion of | 


the learned Dr. Goodwin from the exceptions that I know have been made to 
it; and I have the rather done it because, if it will hold good, it gives us farther 
evidence how necessary it was that the Mediator should be God, since no mere 
creature is of himself possessed of that impeccability which will set him above 
all possible need of favour and mercy for himself. 

(Observe, 1. That the Scripture knoweth no priest but the Levitical priests of 
Aaron’s posterity for the time of the law; or else that one priest which was 
made by an oath for the time of the Gospel. 2. That to have priests now after 
the similitude of the priests under the law were to remove the difference which 
God hath made betwixt the law and the Gospel. 3. That to make a priest in 
the Gospel, who is not consecrated by an oath to abide for evermore in the 
office, but may be changed, and another come in in his place, is contrary to the 
institution of the evangelical priesthood. 4. That to make plurality of priests 
in the Gospel is to alter the order of Melchisedec, sworn with an oath, and to 
renounce the mark set betwixt the law and the Gospel. 5. That to make a 
man priest now is to mar the Son of God’s privilege, to whom the privilege 
only belongeth. 6. That to make a sinful and weak man a priest now is to 
weaken the priesthood of the Gospel, and make it like the law. 7. That as 
long as Christ’s consecration lasteth none must meddle with his office. 8. That 
law instituting priests was not God’s last will, but might suffer addition; but 
the evangelical oath is since the law, and God’s last and unchangeable will. 
Therefore to add unto it, and bring in as many priests now as did serve in the 
temple of old, is to provoke God to add as many plagues as are written in 
God’s book upon themselves and their priests also. ] 


CHAPTER VIII. 


In this chapter the apostle pursues his former subject, the priesthood of Christ. And, 
I, He sums up what he had already said, ver. 1, 2._ II. He sets before them the neces- 
sary parts of the priestly office, ver. 3—5, And, III. Largely illustrates the excellency 
of the priesthood of Christ, by considering the excellency of that new dispensation or 
covenant of which Christ is the Mediator, ver. 6—13. 
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First. What we have in Christ. We have a High Priest, and such a high 
priest as no other people ever had, no age of the world, or of the church, ever 
produced; all others were but types and shadows of this high priest. He is 
adequately fitted and absolutely sufficient to all the intents and purposes of a 
high priest, both with respect to the honour of God and the happiness of men 
and himself; the great honour of all those that have an interest in him. 

Secondly. Where he now resides; “ He is set on the right hand of the throne 
of the Majesty” on high; that is, of the glorious God of heaven. There the 
Mediator is placed, and he is possessed of all authority and power both in 
heaven and upon earth; this is the reward of his humiliation; this authority he 
exerciseth for the glory of his Father, for his own honour, and for the happi- 
ness of all that belong to him; and he will by his almighty power bring every 
one of them in their own order to the right hand of God in heaven, as members 
of his mystical body, that where he is they may be also. 

Thirdly. What is that sanctuary of which he is a minister. “ Of the true taber- 
nacle, mick the Lord hath pitched, and not man,” ver. 2. The tabernacle 
which was pitched by man, according to the appointment of God. ‘There was 
an outer part, in which was the altar where they were to offer their sacrifices, 
and this typified Christ dying; and there was an interior part within the veil, 
which typified Christ interceding for the people in heaven. Now this taber- 
nacle Christ never entered into; but, having finished the work of satisfaction 
in “the true tabernacle” of his own body, he is now a minister of the sanctuary, 
the holy of holies, the true tabernacle of heaven, there taking care of his 
people’s affairs, interceding with God for them, that their sins may be par- 
doned, and their persons and services accepted through the merit of his 
sacrifice. He is not only in heaven enjoying great dominion and dignity, but, 
as the High Priest of his church, executing this office for them all in general, 
and every member of the church in particular. 


3 For every high priest is ordained to offer gifts 
and sacrifices: wherefore it is of necessity that this 
man have somewhat also to offer. 4 For if he were 
on earth, he should not be a priest, seeing that there 
are priests that offer gifts according to the law: 5 
Who serve unto the example and shadow of heavenly 
things, as Moses was admonished of God when he 
was about to make the tabernacle: for, See, saith he, 
that thou make all things according to the pattern 
shewed to thee in the mount. 


Here the apostle sets before the Hebrews the necessary parts of Christ’s 
priesthood, or what it was that belonged to that office, in conformity to what 
every high priest is ordained to. 

First. “ very high priest is ordained to offer gifts and sacrifices; ” whatever 
was brought by the people to be presented to God, whether expiatory sacrifices, 
or peace offerings, or thank offerings. These must be offered by the priest, 
who was to expiate their guilt by the blood of the sacrifice, and perfume their 
gifts and services by his holy incense, to render their persons and performances 
typically acceptable; so then it necessarily belongs to the priesthood of Christ 
that he should have somewhat to offer; and he as the autitype had himself 
to offer, his human nature upon the altar of his Divine nature, as the great 
atoning sacrifice that finished transgression, and made an end of sin once for 
all; and he hath the incense of his own righteousness and merits too to offer 
with all that his people offer up to God by him, to render them acceptable. 
We must not dare to approach to God, or to present anything to him, but in 
and through Christ, depending upon his merits and mediation; for if we are 
accepted it is in the Beloved. 

Secondly. Christ must now execute his priesthood in heaven, in the holy of 
holies, “‘ the true tabernacle” which the Lord hath fixed. Thus the type must 
be fully answered; having finished the work of sacrificing here, he must go 
into heaven to present his righteousness, and to make intercession there. For, 
1. “If Christ were on earth, he should not be a priest,” ver. 4; that is, not 
according to the Levitical law, as not being of the line of that priesthood; and 
so long as that priesthood continued there must be a strict regard had to the 
Divine institution in every thing. 2. All the services of the priest, under the 
law, and every thing in that tabernacle which was framed according to the 
pattern in the mount, were only samples and “shadows of heavenly things,” 
ver. 5. Christ is the substance and end of the law for righteousness. Some- 
thing therefore there must be in Christ’s priesthood that answers to the high 
priest’s entering within the veil to make intercession, without which he could 
not have been a perfect priest; and what is that but the ascension of Christ 
into heaven, and his appearance there in the sight of God for his people, to 
present their prayers, and plead their cause? So that if he had still continued 
on eden he could not have been a perfect priest, and an imperfect one he could 
not be. 


6 But now hath he obtained a more excellent 
ministry, by how much also he is the mediator of a 
better covenant, which was established upon better 
promises. 7 For if that first covenant had been 
faultless, then should no place have been sought for 
the second. 8 For finding fault with them, he saith, 
Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, when I will 
make a new covenant with the house of Israel and 
with the house of Judah: 9 Not according to the 
covenant that I made with their fathers in the day 
when I took them by the hand to lead them out of 
the land of Egypt; because they continued not in 
my covenant, and I regarded them not, saith the 
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Lord. 10 For this zs the covenant that I will make 
with the house of Israel after those days, saith the 
Lord; I will put my laws into their mind, and write 
them in their hearts: and I will be to them a God, 
and they shall be to me a people: 11 And they 
shall not teach every man his neighbour, and every 
man his brother, saying, Know the Lord: for all 
shall know me, from the least to the greatest. 12 
For I will be merciful to their unrighteousness, and 
their sins and their iniquities will I remember no 
more. 13 In that he saith, A new covenant, he hath 
made the first old. Now that which decayeth and 
waxeth old zs ready to vanish away. 


In this part of the chapter the apostle illustrates and confirms the superior 
éxcellency of the priesthood of Christ above that of Aaron, from the excel- 
Jency of that covenant, or that dispensation of the covenant of grace, of which 
Christ was the Mediator, ver. 6; his ministry is more excellent, by how. much 
he is the Mediator of a better covenant. The body and soul too of all divinity 
(as some observe) consist very much in rightly distinguishing between the two 
covenants, the covenant of works and the covenant of grace, and between the 
two dispensations of the covenant. of grace, that under the Old Testament and 
that under the New. Now observe, , 

First. What is here said of the old covenant, or rather of the old dispensa- 
tion of the covenant of grace. Of this itis said, 

1. That it was made with the fathers of the Jewish nation at mount Sinai, 
yer. 9; and Moses was the mediator of that covenant, when God took them by 
the hand to lead them out of the land of Egypt, which speaks the great atfec- 
tion, condescension, and tender care of God towards them. : 

2. That this covenant was not found faultless, ver. 7,8. It was a dispensation 
of darkness and dread, tending to bondage, and only a schoolmaster to bring 
us to Christ; it was perfect in its kind, and fitted to answer its end, but very 
imperfect in comparison of the Gospel. 

3. That it was not sure or stedfast, for the Jews continued not in that cove- 
nant, and the Lord regarded them not, ver. 9. They dealt ungratefully with 
their God, and cruelly with themselves, and fell under God’s displeasure. God 
will regard those that remain in his covenant, but will reject those that cast 
away his yoke from them. 

4. That it is decayed, grown old, and vanisheth away, ver. 13. It is antiquated, 
cancelled, out of date, of no more use in gospel times than candles are when the 
sun isrisen. Some think the covenant of peculiarity did not quite decay until 
the destruction of Jerusalem, though it was forfeited at the death of Christ, and 
was made old, and was now to vanish and perish, and the Leyitical priesthood 
vanished with it. 

Secondly. What is here said of the New Testament dispensation to prove the 
superior excellency of Christ’s ministry. It is said, 

1, That it is “a better covenant,” ver. 6; a more clear and comfortable dis- 

pensation and discovery of the grace of God to sinners, bringing in holy light 
and liberty to the cont it is without fault, well ordered in all things; it 
requires nothing but what it promises grace to perform; it accepts of godly 
sincerity, accounting it gospel perfection. Nvery transgression does not turn 
us out of covenant; all is put into a good and safe hand. 
{ 2. That it is“ established upon better promises,” more clear and express, more 
spiritual, more absolute.’ The promises of spiritual and eternal blessings are in 
this covenant positive and absolute; the promises of temporal blessings with a 
wise and kind proviso, as far as shall be for God’s glory and his people’s good. 
This covenant contains in it promises of assistance and acceptance in duty, 
promises of progress and perseverance in grace and holiness, of bliss and glory 
in heaven, which were more obscurely shadowed forth by the promises of the 
land of Canaan, a type of heaven. 

3. It is“ a new covenant,” even that new covenant that God long ago declared 
he would make with the house of Israel, that is, all the Israel of God. This was 
promised in Jer. xxxi. 31, 32, and accomplished in Christ. This will always be 
a new covenant, in which all that truly take hold of it shall be always found 
preserved by the power of God. It is God’s covenant; his mercy, love, and 
grace moved for it, his wisdom devised it, his Son purchased it, his Spirit 
brings souls into it, and builds them up in it. 

4, The articles of this covenant are very extraordinary, which are sealed 
between God and his people by baptism and the Lord’s supper, whereby they 
bind themselves to their part, and God assures them he will do his part; and his 
is the main and principal part, on which his people depend for grace and 
strength to do theirs. Here, 

Ist. God articles with his people that he will ‘put his laws into their minds, 
and write them in their hearts,” ver. 10. He once wrote his laws to them, now 
he will write his laws in them; that is, he willgive them understanding to iknow 
and to believe his laws. He will give them memories to retain them; he will 
give them hearts to love them, consciences to recognise them; he will give them 
courage to profess them, and power to put them in practice; the whole habit 
and frame of their souls shall be a table and transcript of the law of God. 
This is the foundation of the covenant ; and when this is laid: duty will be done 
wisely, sincerely, readily, easily, resolutely, constantly, and comfortably. 

2nd. He articles with them to take them into a near and very honourable 
relation to himself. First. He will be to them a God; that is, he will be all 
that to them, and do all that for them, that God can be and do. Nothing more 
can be said in a thousand volumes than is comprehended in these few words, 

Iwill bea God to them.” Secondly. They shall be to hima people; to love, 
honour, observe, and obey him in all things; complying with his cautions, con- 
forming to his commands, comporting with his providences, copying out his 
example, taking complacency in his favour. his those must do and will do 
that have God for their God; this they are bound to do as their part of the con- 
tract; this they shall do, for God will enable them to do it, as an evidence that 
he is their God, and that they are his people; for it is God himself that first 
founds the relation, and then fills it up with grace suitable and sufficient, and 
helps them in their measure to fillit up with love and duty, so that God engages 
both for himself and themselves. 

3rd, He articles with them that they shall grow more and more acquainted 
With their God; yer, 11,“ They shall a aoe ne, from the least to the greatest,” 
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insomuch as that there shall not be so much need of one neighbour teaching 
another the knowledge of God. Here observe, First. That in the want of 
better instruction, one neighbour should be teaching another to know the Lord, 
as they have ability and opportunity for it. Secondly. That this private instruc- 
tion shall not be so necessary under the New ‘Testament as under the Old. 
The old dispensation was shadowy, dark, ritual, and less understood; their 
priests preached but seldom and but a few at a time, and the Spirit of God was 
more sparingly given out. But under the new dispensation there shall be such 
plenty of public qualified preachers of the Gospel, and dispensers of ordinances 
statedly in the solemn assemblies, and so great a flocking to them, as doves to 
their windows, and such a plentiful effusion of the Spirit of God to make the 
ministration of the Gospel effectual, that there should be amighty inerease and 
spreading of Christian knowledge in persons of all sorts, of all sexes, and all ages. 
O that this promise might be fulfilled in our days; that the hand of God may be 
with his ministers, that a great number may believe, and be turned to the Lord! 
{1. While he saith, “ They shall not teach every one his neighbour,” he doth 
not mean that his word and ordinances, and ministry appointed by him, or 
brotherly communion for mutual edification, shall be misregarded or not made 
use of, but, by the contrary, that he will himself be their teacher, in these his 
own means, first giving his children a greater measure of the Spirit, and a more 
near communion with himself, than of old. 2. Making his children so wise 
unto salvation as they shall not hang their faith upon man’s authority, but 
search by all means till they understand the mind of God the infallible teacher, 
as he hath revealed himself in his word. 3. So clearing the truth which is 
outwardly taught unto them by his own instruments, after so sure and persua- 
sive a manner, by his Spirit inwardly, that the outward teaching shall be no 
teaching, in comparison of the inward concurrence ; according as we hear those 
Samaritans were taught, who believed indeed the woman’s report, that they 
might go to Christ, but, when they were come to him, got so great satisfaction 
from himself, that they said unto her, ‘‘Now we believe, not because of thy 
saying, for we have heard him ourselves, and know that this is indeed the 
Christ,” Jno. iv. 42. So will the Lord inwardly make his truth powerful unto sal- 
vation to his own, that they may say to those that are his instruments, ““ Now we 
believe, not because of your saying, but because we have heard him ourselves.”] 
4th. God articles with them about the pardon of their sins, as what always 
accompanies the true knowledge of God; ver. 12, “For Lf will be merciful to 
their unrighteousness,” &e. Observe, First. The freeness of this pardon. It 
does not result from merit in man, but from merey in God; he pardons for his 
own name’s sake. Secondly. The fulness of this pardon, It extends to their 
unrighteousness, sins, and iniquities; to all kinds of sin, to sins highly aggra- 
vated. Thirdly. The fixedness of this pardon. It is so final and so fixed, that 
God will remember their sins no more; he will not recall his pardon; he will 
not only forgive their sins, but forget them, treat them as if he had forgot them. 
This pardoning mercy is connected with all other spiritual mercies. Unpar- 
doned sin prevents mercy and pulls down judgments, but the pardon of sin 
prevents judgment, and opens a wide door to all spiritual blessing. It is the 
effect of that mercy that is from everlasting, and the earnest of that mercy 
that shall be to everlasting. This is the excellency of the new dispensation, 
and these the articles of it; and therefore we have no reason to repine, but great 
reason to rejoice, that that former dispensation is antiquated and vanished away. 
{1. In saying, “ For L will be merciful,” Ist. He maketh his mercy, pardoning 
sin, the reason of his bestowing the former good things; his giving of one grace 
the reason of giving another, even grace for grace. 2nd. He maketh his mercy 
the ground of all this favour, and nothing in the man’s person, or works, or 
worthiness of his faith. 3rd. The word“ merciful” isin the original, ‘ pacified,’ 
and doth import both God’s respect to the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ, whic 
pacifieth him towards us and also our duty in looking towards it as the price 
of our reconciliation. 2. In that the Lord joineth the promise of putting his 
law in the mind, and writing it in our heart, with the promise of remission of 
sins, he teacheth us that he will have every confederate soul that seeketh the 
benefit of this covenant to join all these benefits together in their claim, with 
remission of sin, seeking to join the illumination of their mind, renovation of 
their heart and life, at least in their desires and endeavours, and not to sever 
one of them from another, but study in uprightness to have them all. 3. While 
he saith he will remember their sins no more, he teacheth, Ist. ‘hat he will 
never forgive sin nor forget it, but set it ever in his sight, till a man enter into 
this covenant with him through Christ. 2nd. That when he hath forgiven sin, 
he forgetteth sin also: whatsoever he remitteth he removeth from his remem- 
brance. Ver. 13, From the name that the Lord giveth this covenant, in calling 
it new, he draweth two consequences: the first, that the former covenant, by 
this word, was declared old. Next, that as it was declared old, so was it de- 
clared shortly after to be abolished. Then, 1. The least word that proceedeth 
out of God’s mouth is weighty and worthy of consideration 2. Whatsoever 
God’s word doth import, by due consequence, must be taken for God’s truth 
and God’s mind, as if it were expressed. 3. Seeing Christ is come, and the 
time is now of this new covenant, we know that by God’s authority the Leviti- 
cal ordinances and whole form of the legal covenant and ceremonial forms of 


worship are abrogated.” 
CHAPTER IX. 


The apostle having declared the Old Testament dispensation antiquated and vanishing 
away, proceeds to let the Hebrews see the correspondence there was between the Old 
Testament and the New; and that whatever was excellent in the Old was typical and 
representative of the New; which therefore must as far excel the Old as the substance 
does the shadow. The Old Testament was never intended to be rested in, but to 
prepare for the institutions of the Gospel. 
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the tabernacle which is called the Holiest of all; 4 
Which had the golden censer, and the ark of the 


CENSERS. 


covenant overlaid round about with gold, wherein 
was the golden pot that had manna, and Aaron’s 
rod that budded, and the tables of the covenant; 5 
And over it the cherubims of glory shadowing the 
mercyseat ; of which we cannot now speak parti- 


cularly. 
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TEMPLE ARTICLES, FROM THE ARCH OF TITUS.—ver, 2. 


The apostle gives an account here of the tabernacle, that place of worship 
which God appointed to be pitched on earth. It is called a worldly sanctuary, 
wholly of this world as to the materials of which it was built, and a building 
that must be taken down. Is called “a worldly sanctuary,” because it was the 
court and palace of the king of Israel. God was their king, and, as other kings, 
had his court or place of residence, and attendants, furniture, and provision suit- 
able thereto. This tabernacle, of which we have the model, Ha. xxv.—xxvii., 
was a moving temple, shadowing forth the unsettled state of the church mili- 
tant, and the human nature of the Lord Jesus Christ, in whom the fulness of | 
the Godhead dwelt bodily. Now of this tabernacle it is said, | 

First. That it was divided into two parts, called a first and second tabernacle, 
an inner and an outer part, representing the two states of the church, militant 
and triumphant, and the two natures of Christ, human and Divine. 

Secondly. We are told what was placed in each part of the tabernacle. 

1. In the outer part. And there were several things of which you haye here 
a sort of schedule :— 

Ist. The candlestick; and, doubtless, not an empty and unlighted one, but 
where the lamps were always burning. And there was need of it, for there 
were no windows in the sanctuary; and this was to convince the Jews of the 
darkness and mysterious nature of that dispensation. Their light was only 
candle-light in comparison of the fulness of light which Christ the Sun of 
righteousness would bring along with him, and commuuicate to his people ; for 
all our light is derived from him the fountain of light. 4 

2nd. “ The table, and the shewbread” set upon it. This table was set directly 
opposite to the candlestick, which shews, that by light from Christ we must 
have communion with him, and one with another, We must not come in the 
dark to his table, but by light from Christ must discern the Lord’s body, On 
this table were placed twelve loaves for the twelve tribes of Israel, a loaf for a 
tribe, which stood from sabbath to sabbath, and on that day were renewed. | 
This shewbread may be considered either as the provision of the palace, (though 
the king of Israel needed it not, yet, in resemblance of the palaces of earthly 
kings, there must be this provision laid in weekly,) or the provision made in 
Christ for the souls of his people, suitable to the wants and to the relief of their 
souls. He is the bread of life. In our, Father’s house there is bread Paough 
and to spare. We may have fresh supplies from Christ, especially every Lord’s 
day. ‘This outer part is called the sanctuary, or holy, because erected to the 
worship of a holy God, to represent a holy Jesus, and to entertain a holy people 
for their farther improvement in holiness. 

2. We have an account of what was in the inner part of the sanctuary, which 
was within the second veil, and is called “the holiest of all.” This second veil, 
which divided between the holy and the most holy place, was a type of the 
body of Christ; by the rending whereof, not only a view, but a way, was 
opened for us into the holiest of all, the type of heaven itself. Now in this part 


were 

Ist. “The golden censer,” which was to hold the incense, or the golden altar 
set up to burn the incense upon. Both the one and the other were typical of 
Christ, of his pleasing and prevailing intercession which he makes in heaven, 
grounded upon the merits and satisfaction of his sacrifice, upon which we are 


to depend for acceptance and the asarot from God, 
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! (2nd. “The ark of the covenant overlaid round about with pure gold,” ver. 4, 
This typified Christ and his perfect obedience to the law, and fulfilling all 
righteousness for us. Now here we are told both what was in this ark and 
what was over it. 

First. What was in it, 1sé. “ The golden pot that had manna,” which, when 
preserved by the Israelites in their own houses, contrary to the command of 
God, presently putrefied and stank; but now, being by God’s appointment 
deposited here in his house, was kept from putrefaction, always pure and sweet, 
and this to teach us that it is only in Christ that our persons, our graces, our 
performances, are kept pure. It was also a type of that bread of life we have 
in Christ, the true ambrosia that gives immortality. This was also a memorial 
of God’s miraculously feeding his people in the wilderness, that they might 
never forget such signal favour, nor distrust God for the time to come. 2nd. 
“ Aaron’s rod that budded,” and thereby shewed that God had chosen him of 
the tribe of Levi to minister before him of all the tribes of Israel, and so an end 
was put to the murmuring of the people, and to their attempt to invade the 
priests’ office, Mum. xvii. This was the rod with which Moses and Aaron 
wrought such wonders; and this was a type of Christ, who is styled “the Man 
the Branch,” Zee. vi. 12, by whom God has wrought wonders for the spiritual 
deliverance, defence, and supply of his people, and for the destruction of their 
enemies. It was a type of Divine justice, by whom Christ the Rock was smit- 
ten, and from whom the cool refreshing waters of life flow into our souls. 3rd. 
“The tables of the covenant,” in which the moral law was written, signifying 
the regard God hath to the preservation of his holy law, and the care we all 
ought to have that we keep the law of God; that this we can only doin and 
through Christ by strength from him: nor can our obedience be accepted but 
through him. 

Secondly. What was over the ark, ver. 5. ‘‘ Over it the cherubims of glory 
shadowing the mercy-seat.” 1st. The mercy-seat, which was the covering of 
the ark. It was called ‘the propitiatory,’ and it was of pure gold, as long and as 
broad as the ark in which the tables of the law were laid; it was an eminent 
type of Christ and of his perfect righteousness, ever adequate to the dimensions 
of the law of God, and covering all our transgressions, interposing between the 
Shechinah or symbol of God’s presence and our sinful failures, and covering 
them. 2nd. The cherubims of glory shadowing the mercy-seat, representing the 
holy angels of God, who take pleasure in looking into the great work of our 
redemption by Christ, and are ready to perform every good office under the 
Redeemer for those that are the heirs of salvation. The angels attended Christ 
at his birth, in his temptation, under his agonies, at_his resurrection, and in 
his ascension, and will attend his second coming. God manifest in the flesh 
was seen, observed, visited by the angels. 


6 Now when these things were thus ordained, the 
priests went always into the first tabernacle, accom- 
plishing the service of God. 7 But into the second 
went the high priest alone once every year, not with- 
out blood, which he offered for himself, and for the 
errors of the people: 


From the description of the place of worship in the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion, the apostle proceeds to speak of the duties and services performed in those 
places, ver. 6: when the several parts and furniture of the tabernacle were thus 
settled, then what was to be done there? y; 

First. The ordinary priests “ went always into the first tabernacle” to accom- 
plish the service of God. Observe, 

1. None but priests were to enter into the first part of the tabernacle; and this 
to teach us all that persons not qualified, not called of God, must not intrude 
into the office and work of the ministry. 

2. The ordinary priests were only to enter into the first part of the taber- 
nacle; it would have been fatal presumption in them to have gone into the 
holiest of all. And this teaches us that even ministers themselves must know 
and keep in their proper stations, and not presume to usurp the prerogative of 
Christ by offering up incense of their own, or adding their own inventions to the 
ordinances of Christ, or lording it over men’s consciences. 

3. That these ordinary priests were to enter into the first tabernacle always; 
that is, they were to devote themselves and all their time to the work of their 
office, and not alienate themselves at any time from it; and that they should 
be in an habitual readiness for the discharge of their office, and that at all stated 
appointed times they should actually attend to their work. 

4. The ordinary priests must enter into the first tabernacle, that they might 
there accomplish the service of God. ‘They must not do the work of God par- 
tially or by halves, but stand complete in the whole of his will and counsel, not 
only beginning well, but proceeding well, and persevering to the end, they fulfil 
the ministry they have received. 

Secondly. Into the second, the interior part, ‘went the high priest alone,” 
ver. 7. ‘This part was an emblem of heaven, and Christ’s ascension thither. 
Here observe, ; . 

1, None but the high priest must go into the holiest; so none but Christ 
could enter into heayen in his own name, and by his own right, and by his own 
merits. 

2. In entering into the holiest, the high priest must first go through the outer 
sanctuary, and through the veil; signifying that Christ went to heaven through 
a holy life and a violent death; the veil of his flesh was rent asunder. 

3. ‘That the high priest entered but once a year into the holiest, and in this 
the antitype excels the type, (as in every thing else,) for he has entered once for 
all, during the whole dispensation of the Gospel. 

4. The high priest must not enter without blood; signifying that Christ, having 
undertaken to be our High Priest, he could not have been admitted into heaven 
without shedding his blood for us; and that none of us can enter either into 
God’s gracious presence here or his glorious presence hereafter but by the 
blood of Jesus. : 

5. That the high priest under the law, entering into the holiest, offered up that 
blood for himself and his own errors first, and then for the errors of the people, 
ver. 7. This teaches us that Christ is a more excellent person and high priest 
than any under the law, for he has no errors of his own to offer for. And it 
teaches us that ministers, when in the name of Christ they intercede for others, 
must first apply the blood of Christ to themselves for their pardon. 

6. That when the legal high priest had offered for himself, he must not stop 
there, but must also offer for the errors of the people. Our High Priest, though 
he needs not to offer for himself, yet he forgets not to offer for his people; he 
pleads the merit of his sufferings for the benefit of his peopleon earth. Observe, 
Ist. Sins are errors, and great errors, both in judgment and practice. We 
greatly err when we sin against God; and who can understand all his errors ? 
2nd. ‘They are such errors as leave guilt upon the conscience, not to be washed 
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away but by the blood of Christ; and the sinful errors of priests and people 
must be all done away by the same means, the application of the blood of 
Christ. We must plead this blood on earth, while he is pleading it in heaven 
for us. 

8 The Holy Ghost this signifying, that the way 
into the holiest of all was not yet made manifest, 
while as the first tabernacle was yet standing: 9 
Which was a figure for the time then present, in 
which were offered both gifts and sacrifices, that 
could not make him that did the service perfect, as 
pertaining to the conscience; 10 Which stood only 
in meats and drinks, and divers washings, and car- 
nal ordinances, imposed on them until the time of 
reformation. 11 But Christ being come an high 
priest of good things to come, by a greater and more 
perfect tabernacle, not made with hands, that is to 
say, not of this building; 12 Neither by the blood 


of goats and calves, but by his own blood he entered 
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in once into the holy place, having obtained eternal 
redemption for us. 13 For if the blood of bulls and 
of goats, and the ashes of an heifer sprinkling the 
unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh: 
14 How much more shall the blood of Christ, who 
through the eternal Spirit offered himself without 
spot to God, purge your conscience from dead works 
to serve the hving God? 


. . . ' 
In these verses the apostle undertakes to deliver to us the mind and meaning 


of the Holy Ghost, in all the ordinances of the tabernacle and legal economy, 
both place and worship. ‘The Scriptures of the Old ‘Yestament are of inspi- 
ration of God; holy men of old spoke and wrote as the Holy Ghost directed 
them. And these Old Testament records are of great use and significancy, 
not only to those that first received them, but even to Christians, who ought 
not to satisfy themselves to read the institutes of the Levitical law, but to 
learn what the Holy Ghost signifies and suggests to them thereby. Now here 
are several things mentioned, as the things that the Holy Ghost signified and 
certified to his, people hereby. 

First. That “the way into the holiest of all was not yet made manifest,” 
while the first tabernacle was standing, ver. 8. This was one lesson the Holy 
Ghost would teach us by these types; the way to heaven was not so clear and 
plain, nor so much frequented, under the Old Testament as under the New. 
it is the honour of Christ and the Gospel, and the happiness of those that live 
under it, that now life and immortality are brought to light. There was not 
that free access to God then as now; God has now opened a wider door, and 
there is room for more, yea, even for as many as are truly willing to return 
unto him by Christ. 

Secondly. That the first tabernacle was only “a figure for the time then 
present,” ver. 9. It was a dark dispensation, and but of short continuance, 
only designed far awhile to typify the great things of Christ and the Gospel, 
that were in due time to shine forth in their own brightness, and thereby cause 
all the shadows to flee away and disappear, as the stars before the rising sun. 

Thirdly. That none of the gifts and sacrifices there offered could make the 
offerers perfect, ‘fas pertaining to conscience,” ver. 9. That is, they could not 
take away either the desert, or defilement, or dominion of sin; they could not 
deliver conscience from a dread of the wrath of God; they could neither dis- 
charge the debts nor resolve the doubts of him that did the service. A man 
might run through them all in their several orders and frequent returns, and 
continue to do so all his days, and yet neither find his conscience pacified nor 
purified by them; he might thereby be saved from corporal and temporal 
punishments that were threatened against non-observers, but he could not be 
saved by them from sin or hell, as all those are that believe in Christ. 

_Fourthly. The Holy Ghost hereby signifies that the Old Testament institu- 
tions were but external “carnal ordinances imposed upon them until the time 
of reformation,” ver. 10. Their imperfection lay in three things, 

1. Their nature. They were but external and carnal meats and drinks, and 
divers washings. AIl these were bodily exercises which profit little; they could 
only satisfy the flesh, or at best ect to the purifying of the flesh. 

2. That they were not such as were left indifferent to them to use or disuse, 
but they were imposed upon them by grievous corporal punishments, and this 
was ordered on purpose to make them look more to the promised seed, and 
long more for him. ae 
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3. That these were never designed for a perpetuity, but only to continue till 
the time of reformation, till the better things provided for them were actually 
bestowed upon them. Gospel times are and should be times of reformation, of 
elearer light as to all things necessary to be known, of greater love, bearing 
ill-will to none and goodwill to all, and having complacency in all that are 
like unto God, of greater liberty and freedom both of spirit and speech, and of 
amore holy living according to the rule of the Gospel. We have far greater 
advantages under the Gospel than they had under the law, and we must either 
be better or weshall be worse than they. A conversation becoming the Gospel 
is an excellent way of living; nothing mean, or foolish, or vain, or servile, 
becomes the Gospel. 

Fifthly. I’be Holy Ghost signifies to us hereby that we never make the right 
use of types but when we apply them to the antitype, and whenever they do so 
it will be very evident that the antitype, as in reason it should, does greatly 
excel the type, which is the main drift and design of all that is said. And as 
he writes to those that believed that Christ was come, and that Jesus was the 
Christ, so he very justly infers that he is infinitely above all the legal high 
priests, ver. 1], 12, and he illustrates it very fully. For, 

1. “Christ is the high priest of good things to come;” by which may be 
understood, Ist. All the good things that were to come during the Old Testa- 
and now are come under the New. All the spiritual and eternal 
blessings the Old Testament saints had in their day, and under their dispensa- 
tion, were owing to the Messiah to come, on whom they believed. The Old 
Testament set forth in shadows what was to come; the New Testament is the 
accomplishment of the Old. 2nd. All the good things yet to come and to be 
enjoyed in agospel state, when the promises and prophecies made to the gospel 
church in the latter days shall be accomplished; all these depend upon Christ 
and his priesthood, and shall be fulfilled. 3rd. Of all the good things to come 
in the heavenly state, which will perfect both the Testaments, as the state 
of glory will perfect the state of grace. This state will bein a much higher 
sense the perfection of the New ‘Testament than the New Testament was 
the perfection of the Old, Observe, All good things, past, present, and to 
come, were and are founded upon, and flowing from, the priestly office of 
Christ. 

2. Christ is a High Priest by a greater and more perfect tabernacle, &c., 
ver. 11, “A tabernacle not made with hands, that is to say, not of this build- 
ing;” that is, his own body, or rather, human nature, conceived by the Holy 
Ghost overshadowing the blessed Virgin. This was a new fabric, a new order 
of building, infinitely superior to all earthly structures, not excepting the 
tabernacle or the temple itself. 

3. Christ our High Priest is entered into heaven, not as their high priest en- 
tered into the holiest, with the blood of bulls and of goats, but by his own blood 
typified by theirs, and infinitely more precious. And this, 

4. Not for one year only, which shewed the imperfection of that priesthood, 
that it did but typically obtain a year’s reprieve or pardon; but our High 
Priest entered into heaven once for all, and has obtained not a yearly respite but 
eternal redemption, and so needs not to make an annual entrance. In each of 
the types there was something that shewed it was a type, and resembled the 
antitype, and something that shewed it was but a type, and fell short of the 
antitype, and therefore ought by no means to be set up in competition with the 
antity pe. 

5. The Holy Ghost farther signified and shewed what was the efficacy of the 
blood of the Old Testament sacrifices, and from thence infers the much greater 
efficacy of the blood of Christ. 1st. The efficacy of the blood of the legal 
sacrifices extended to the purifying of the flesh, ver. 13; it freed the outward 
man from ceremonial uncleanness, and from temporal punishment, and entitled 
to, and fitted for, some external privileges. 2nd. He infers very justly from 
hence the far greater efficacy of the blood of Christ; ver. 14, “How much more 
shall the blood of Christ,” &c. [Note, There are two sorts of sanctification; 
one external, of the flesh, which maketh man holy to the church, whatsoever he 
be within ; another internal, of the conscience and inner man, which maketh a 
man holy before God.] Here observe, First. What it was that gave such 
efficacy to the blood of Christ. 1st. It was his offering himself to God, the 
human nature upon the altar of his Divine nature, he being both priest, altar, 
and sacrifice, his Divine nature serving for the two first, and his human nature 
for the last. Now such a priest, altar, and sacrifice, could not but be propitia- 
tory. 2nd. It was Christ’s offering up himself to God “ through the eternal 
Spirit,” not only as the Divine nature supported the human, but the Holy 
Ghost, which he had without measure, neiDing him in all, and in this great act 
of obedience offering himself. 3rd. It was Christ’s offering himself to God 
“without spot,” without any sinful stain either in his nature or life. This was 
conformable to the law of sacrifices, which were to be without blemish. Now — 
farther observe, Secondly. What the efficacy of Christ’s blood is; it is very 
great. Tor, [lst. Sins are but dead works flowing from nature dead in sin; — 
and not only deserving, but also drawing on death upon the sinner. 2nd. The — 
conscience lieth polluted with the filthiness of dead works till the virtue of © 
the blood of Jesus applied bring intimation of absolution.] 3rd. It is sufficient 
to “purge the conscience from dead works,” it reaches to the very soul and 
conscience; the defiled soul, defiled with sin, which is a dead work, proceeds 
from spiritual death, and tends to death eternal. As the touching a dead bod 
gave a legal uncleanness, so meddling with sin gives a moral and real defile- 
ment, fixes it in the very soul [and conscience]; but the blood of Christ has that — 
efficacy as to purge it out. [4tk. Christ’s blood doth not purge the conscience 
from dead works that a man should go wallow in them again, but that he may 
serve the living God more acceptably.] 5th. It is sufficient to enable us to 
serve the living God, not only by purging away that guilt that separates 
between God and sinners, but by sanctifying and renewing the soul through 
the gracious influences of the Holy Spirit, purchased by Christ for this purpos 
that we might be enabled to serve the living God in a lively manner, ' 


15 And for this cause he is the mediator of th 


demption of the transgressions that were under the 
first testament, they which are called might receive 
the promise of eternal inheritance. 16 For where 
testament zs, there must also of necessity be the death 
of the testator. 17 For a testament is of force after 
men are dead: otherwise it is of no strength at all 
while the testator liveth. 18 Whereupon neither 


the first testament was dedicated without ble 
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19 For when Moses had spoken every precept to all 
the people according to the law, he took the blood 
of calves and of goats, with water, and scarlet wool, 
and hyssop, and sprinkled both the book, and all 


the people, 20 Saying, This zs the blood of the | 


testament which God hath enjoined unto you. 21, 
Moreover he sprinkled with blood both the taber- 
nacle, and all the vessels of the ministry. 22 And 
almost all things are by the law purged with blood; 
and without shedding of blood is no remission. 


In these verses the apostle considers the Gospel under the notion of a will 
or testament, the new or last will and testament of Christ, and shews the 
peceeeity and efficacy of the blood of Christ to make this testament valid and 
effectual. 

First. The Gospel is here considered as a testament; the new and last will 
and testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, It is observable, that 
the solemn transactions that pass between God and man are sometimes called 
a covenant, here a testament. A covenant is an agreement between two or 
more parties about things that are in their own power, or may be so, and this 
either with or without a mediator; and this ‘agreement takes effect at such 
time and in such manner as is therein declared. A testament is a voluntary act 
and deed of a single person, duly executed and witnessed, bestowing legacies on 
such legatees as are described and characterised by the testator, and which can 
only take effect upon his death. Now observe, Christ is “the mediator of a 
new testament,” ver. 15, and he is so for several ends and purposes here men- 
tioned. 1. T’o redeem persons from their transgressions committed against the 
law or first testament, which makes every transgression a forfeiture of liberty, 
and makes men debtors, and slaves or prisoners, that need to be redeemed. 2. 
To qualify all those that are effectually called to receive the promise of an 
eternal inheritance. These are the great ‘legacies that Christ by his last will 
and testament has bequeathed to the true characterised legatees. 

Secondly. To make this new testament effectual, it was necessary that 
Christ should die; the legacies accrue by means of death. ‘This he proves by 
two arguments. . 5 nag 

1. From the general nature of every will or testamentary disposition; ver. 16, 
“Where a testament is,” where it acts and operates, “ there must of necessity 
be the death of the testator;” till then the property is still in the testator’s 
hand, and he has power to revoke and cancel, or alter his will as he pleases ; 
so that no estate, no right, is conveyed by will, till the testator’s death hath 
made it unalterable and effectual. : . : 

2. From the particular method that was taken by Moses in the ratification of 
the first testament, which was not done without blood, ver. 18,19, &c. All 
men by sin were become guilty before God, had forfeited their inheritance, 
their liberties, and their very lives, into the hands of Divine justice; but God, 
being willing to shew the greatness of his mercy, proclaimed a covenant of 
zrace, and ordered it to be typically administered under the Old Testament 
but not without the blood and life of the creature, and God accepted the blood 
of bulls and goats as typifying the blood of Christ; and by these means the 
covenant of grace was ratified under the former dispensation. ‘The method 
taken by Moses, according to the direction he had received from God, is here | 
paiticulari¥ related. 7 ' 

Ist. Moses “spoke every precept to all the people according to the law,” 
ver. 19. He published to them the tenor of the covenant, both the duties 
required, the rewards promised to those that did their duty, and the punish- 
ment threatened against the transgressors; and he called for their consent to 
the terms of the covenant, and this in an express manner. | 

2nd. Then he took the blood of ealves and of goats, with water, and scarlet 
wool, and hyssop, and applied this blood by sprinkling it. This blood and 
water signified the blood and water that came out of our Saviour’s pierced 
side, for justification and sanctification, and also shadowing forth the two 
sacraments of the New Testament, baptism and the Lord’s supper, with 
scarlet wool, signifying the righteousness of Christ with which we must be 
clothed, the hyssop signifying that faith by which we must apply all. Now 


with these Moses sprinkled, First. The book of the law and covenant; to 
shew that the covenant of grace is confirmed by the blood of Christ, and made 
effectual to our good. Secondly. The people; intimating that the shedding of 
the blood of Christ will be no advantage to us if it be not applied tous. And 
the sprinkling of both the book and the people signified the mutual consent of 
both parties, God and man, and their mutual engagements to each other in this 
covenant through Christ; Moses at the same time using these words, “ This is 
the blood of the testament which God hath enjoined unto you.” This blood 
typifying the blood of Christ, is the ratification of the covenant of grace to all 
true believers. Zhirdly. He sprinkled the tabernacle and all the utensils of it, 
intimating that all the sacrifices offered up, and services performed there, 
were accepted only through the blood of Christ, which procures the remission 
of that iniquity that cleaves to our holy things, which could not have been 
remitted but by that atoning blood. [He saith “almost” because of some 
purging which was done by washing, and yet even that washing also drew the 
virtue of ceremonial purging from the sacrifice whereunto the washing was 
annexed. ] 


23 It was therefore necessary that the patterns of 
things in the heavens should be purified with these ; 
but the heavenly things themselves with better sacri- 
fices than these. 24 For Christ is not entered into 
the holy places made with hands, which are the figures 
of the true; but into heaven itself, now to appear in 
the presence of God for us: 25 Nor yet that he 
should offer himself often, as the high priest entereth 
into the holy place every year with blood of others ; 
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26 For then must he often have suffered since the 
foundation of the world: but now once in the end of 
the world hath he appeared to put away sin by the 
sacrifice of himself. 27 And as it is appointed unto 
men once to die, but after this the judgment: 28 
So Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many; 
and unto them that look for him shall he appear the 


second time without sin unto salvation. 


In this last part of the chapter the apostle goes on to tell us what the Holy 
Ghost has signified to us by the legal purification of the patterns of the things 
in heaven, interring from thence the necessity of better sacrifices to consecrate 
the heavenly things themselves, 

First. ‘The necessity of purifying “the patterns of the things in heaven,” 
ver. 23. ‘This necessity arises both from the Divine appointment, which must 
always be obeyed, and from the reason of that appointment, which was to 
preserve a proper resemblance between the things typifying and the things 
typified. It is observable here, that the sanctuary of God on earth is a pattern 
of beans and communion with God in his sanctuary is to his people a heaven 
upon earth, | aa 

Secondly. The necessity that the heavenly things themselves should be 
purified with better sacrifices than of bulls and goats. The things themselves 
are better than the patterns, and must therefore be consecrated with better 
sacrifices. These heavenly things are the privileges of the gospel state, begun 
in grace, perfected in glory; these must be ratitied by a suitable sanction or 
consecration, and that was the blood of Christ. Now it is very evident that 
the sacrifices of Christ are vastly better than those of the law. 

1, From the places in which the sacrifices under the law and those under 
the Gospel were offered. Those under the law were the holy places made with 
hands, which are but figures of the true sanctuary, yer. 24. Christ’s sacrifice, 
though offered upon earth, was by himself carried up into heaven, and is there 
presented in a way of daily intercession, for he appears in the presence of God 
for us. He is gone to heaven, not only to énjoy the rest and receive the honour 
due to him, but to appear jn the presence of God for us, to present our persons 
and our performanées, to answer and rebuke our adversary and accuser, to 
secure our interest, to perfect all our affairs, and to prepare a place for us. 

2. From the sacrifices themselves, ver. 26. Those under the law were the 
lives and blood of other creatures of a different nature from the offerers, the 
blood of beasts, a thing of small value, and would have been Of none at all in 
this matter had. it not had a typical respect to the blood of Christ; but the 
sacrifice of Christ was the oblation of himself, He offered his own blood, truly 
called, by virtue of the hypostatical union, the blood of God, and therefore of 
infinite value. 

3. From the frequent repetition of the legal sacrifices. This shewed the im- 
perfection of that law; but it is the honour and perfection of Christ’s sacrifice, 
that it being once offered was sufficient to all the ends.of it; and indeed the 
contrary would have been absurd, for then he must have been still dying and 
rising again, and ascending, and then again descending and dying, &c., and the 
great work had been always in fieri,— always a doing,’ and always to do, but 
never finished, which would be as contrary to reason as it is to revelation and 
to the dignity of his person; but now once in the end of the world hath he 
appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself. The Gospel is the last 
dispensation of the grace of God to men. 

4. From the inefficacy of the legal sacrifice, and the efficacy of Christ’s sacri- 
fice. The legal sacrifices Gould not of themselves put away sin, neither procure 
pardon for it nor power against it,—sin would still have lain upon us, and had 
dominion over us; but Jesus Christ, by one sacrifice, has made an end of sin, he 
has destroyed the works of the devil. 

Thirdly. The apostle illustrates the argument. from the appointment of God 
concerning men, ver. 27, 28; and observes something like it in the appointment 
of God concerning Christ. 

1. The appointment of God concerning man contains in it two things :—Ist. 
That they must once die, or, however, undergo a change equivalent to death. 
It is an awful thing to die; to have the vital knot loosed or cut asunder, all 
relations here dropped at once, an end put to our probation and preparation state, 
to enter into another world. It isa great work; and itis a work that can be 
but once done, and therefore had need to be well done. This is matter of 
comfort to the godly, that they shall die well, and die but once; but it is matter 
of terror to the wicked, that die in their sins, that they cannot return again 
to do that great work better. 2nd. lt is appointed to men that after death 
they shall come to judgment, to a particular Judgment immediately after death ; 
for the soul returns to God as to its judge, to be determined as to its eternal 
state; and men shall be brought to the general judgment at the end of the 
world. ‘This is the unalterable decree of God concerning men: they must die 
and they must be judged; it is appointed for them, and it is to be believed and 
seriously considered by them. 

2. The appointment of God concerning Christ, bearing some resemblance to 
the other. Ist. He must be “once offered to bear the sins of many,” of all the 
Father had given to him, of all that should believe in his name. He was ‘not 
offered for any sin of his own; he was wounded for our transgressions. God 
laid on him the iniquity of all his people, and these are many, though not so 
many as the rest of mankind; yet when they are all gathered to him he will be 
the firstborn among many brethren. [2nd. It is as unreasonable that Christ 
should offer himself oftener than once, as it is to exact of him the laying down 
of his lite oftener than once, for that is to exact more than the severity of 
God's justice requireth of him. Christ’s death was not for any sin in him, but 
for our sins.] 3rd. It is appointed that Christ shall appear the second time 
without sin, to the salvation of those that look for him. J %irst. He will then 
appear without sin. At his first appearance, though he had no sin of his own, 
yet he stood charged with the sins of many; he was the Lamb of God that bore 
upon him the sins of the world, and then he appeared in the form of sinful 
flesh. But his second appearance will be without any such charge upon him, 
he having fully discharged it before; and then his visage shall not be marred 
but shall be exceeding glorious. Secondly. This will be to the salvation of all 
that look for him; he will then perfect their holiness, their happiness. ‘heir 
number shall then be accomplished, and their salvation completed. Observe, 
It is the distinguishing character of true believers that they are looking for 
Christ ; they look to him by faith; they look for him by hope and holy desires. 
‘They look for him in every duty, in every ordinance, in every providence now 3 
and they expect his second coming, and are preparing for it; and though it will 
be sudden destruction to the rest of the world, that scoff at the report of it, 
will be eternal salvation to those that look for it. 
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The apostle knew very well the Hebrews, to whom he wrote, were strangely fond of the 
Levitical dispensation, and therefore he fills his mouth with arguments to wean them 
from it; and in order thereto proceeds in this chapter, I. To run down and lay low 
the whole of that priesthood and sacrifices, ver. 1—7. II. He raises and exalts the 
priesthood of Christ very high, that he might effectually recommend him and his Gospel 
to them, ver. 7—19. III. He shews to believers the honours and dignities of their 
state, and calls them to suitable duties, ver. 19—39. 


OR the law having a shadow 


perfect. 2 For then would 
they not have ceased to be 
offered? because that the 
worshippers once purged should have had no more 
conscience of sins. 3 But in those sacrifices there is 
a remembrance again made of sins every year. 4 
For it is not possible that the blood of bulls and of 
goats should take away sins. 5 Wherefore when he 
cometh into the world, he saith, Sacrifice and offer- 
ing thou wouldest not, but a body hast thou prepared 
me: 6 In burnt offerings and sacrifices for sin thou 


hast had no pleasure. 


Here the apostle, by the direction of the Spirit of God, sets himself to run 
down and lay low the Levitical dispensation; for though it was of Divine 
appointment, and very excellent and useful in its time and place, yet when it 
was set up in competition with Christ, to whom it was only designed to lead 
the people, it was very proper and necessary to shew the weakness and imper- 
fection of it, which the apostle does effectually from several arguments; as, 

First. That the law had a shadow, and but ‘‘a shadow of good things to come.” 
And who would dote upon a shadow, though of good things, especially when 
the substance is come? Observe, 1. The things of Christ and the Gospel are 
“good things.” They are the best things; they are best in themselves, and the 
best for us; they are realities of an excellent nature. 2. These good things 
were under the Old Testament “ good things to come,” not clearly discovered, 
nor fully enjoyed. 3. That the Jews then had but the shadow of the good 
things of Christ, some adumbrations of them; we under the Gospel have the 
substance. 

Secondly. That the law was not the very image of the good things to come. 
An image is an exact draught of the thing represented thereby; the law did not 
go so far, but was only a shadow, as the image of a person in a looking-glass is 
a much more perfect representation than his shadow upon the wall. The law 
was a veryrough draught of the great design of Divine grace, and therefore 
not to be so much doted on. 

Thirdly. The legal sacrifices, being offered year by year, could never make the 
comers thereunto perfect; for then there would have been an end of offering 
them, ver. 1, 2. Could they have satisfied the demands of justice, and made 
reconciliation for iniquity; could they have purified and pacified conscience, 
then they had ceased, as bene no farther necessary; since the offerers would 
have had no more sin lying upon their consciences. But this was not the case; 
after one day of atonement was over the sinner would fall again into one fault 
or other, and so there would be need of another day of atonement, and of one 
every year, besides the daily ministrations. Whereas now, under the Gospel 
the atonement is perfect, and not to be repeated ; and the sinner once pardoned 
is ever pardoned as to his state, and only needs to renew his repentance and 
faith, that he may have a comfortable sense of a continued pardon. ; 

Fourthly. As the legal sacrifices did not of themselves take away sin, so it 
was impossible they should, ver. 4. There was an essential defect in them. 
1. They were not of the same nature with us that sinned. 2. They were not 
of sufficient value to make satisfaction for the affronts done to the Justice and 
government of God, as they were not of the same nature that offended and so 
could not be suitable. They were much less of the same nature that was 
offended, and nothing less than the nature that was offended could make the 
sacrifice a full satisfaction for the offence. 3. The beasts offered up under the 
law could not consent to put themselves in the sinner’s room and place. The 
atoning sacrifice must be one capable of consenting, and must voluntarily sub- 
stitute himself in the sinner’s stead; Christ did so. 

Fifthly. There was a time fixed and foretold by the great God; and that time 
was now come when these legal sacrifices would be no longer accepted by him, 
or useful to men. God never did desire them for themselves, and now he abro- 
gated them; and therefore to adhere to them now would be resisting God and 
rejecting him. This time of the repeal of the Levitical laws was foretold by 
David, Ps. xl. 6,7, and is recited here as now come. Thus industriously does 
the apostle lay low the Mosaical dispensation. 


7 Then said I, Lo, I come (in the volume of the 
book it is written of me,) to do thy will, O God. 8 
Above when he said, Sacrifice and offering and burnt 
offerings and offering for sin thou wouldest not, nei- 
ther hadst pleasure therein ; which are offered by the 
law; 9 Then said he, Lo, I come to do thy will, O 
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God. He taketh away the first, that he may estab- 
lish the second. 10 By the which will we are sanc- 
tified through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ 
once for all. 11 And every priest standeth daily 
ministering and offering oftentimes the same sacri- 


5 . . 
fices, which can never take away sins: 12 But this 


man, after he had offered one sacrifice for sins for 
ever, sat down on the right hand of God; 13 From 
henceforth expecting till his enemies be made his 


footstool. 14 For by one offering he hath perfected 


for ever them that are sanctified. 15 Whereof the 
Holy Ghost also is a witness to us: for after that he 
had said before, 16 This zs the covenant that I will 
make with them after those days, saith the Lord, I 
will put my laws into their hearts, and in their minds 
will [ write them; 17 And their sins and iniquities 
will I remember no more. 18 Now where remis- 


sion of these 7s, there is no more offering for sin. 


Here the apostle raiseth up and exalteth the Lord Jesus Christ as high as he 
had laid the Levitical priesthood low. He recommends Christ to them as the 
true High Priest, the true atoning sacrifice, the antitype of all the rest; and 
this he illustrates, : 

First. From the purpose and promise of God concerning Christ, which is 
frequently recorded in the volume of the book of God, ver. 7. God had not 
only decreed, but declared by Moses and the prophets that [when the legal 
sacrifices are found and declared unable to pacify] Christ should come and nea 
the great High Priest of the church, and should offer up a perfect and a per- 
fecting sacrifice. It was written of Christ in the beginning of the book of God 
that ‘‘the seed of the woman should break the serpent’s head;” and the Old 
Testament abounds with prophecies concerning Christ. Now since he is the 
person so often promised, so much spoken of, so long expected, by the people 
of God, he ought to be received with great honour and gratitude. [Note, 
That Christ did not think it due time for himself to come into the world till it 
should be found that without him neither God could be satisfied nor man sayed 
by any other mean but by his obedience. ] 

Secondly. From what God had done in preparing a_body for Christ, that is, 
a human nature, that he might be qualified to be our Redeemer and advocate. 
Uniting the two natures in his own person, he was a fit Mediator to go between 
God and man, a days-man to lay his hand upon both, a peacemaker to recon- 
cile them, and an everlasting band of union between God and the creature; as 
Ps. xl. 6, “ Mine ears hast thou opened,” that is, thou hast fully instructed me, 
furnished and fitted me for the work, and engaged me in it. Now a Sayiour 
thus provided and prepared by God himself in so extraordinary a manner ought 
to be received with great affection and gladness. 

roy. From the readiness and willingness that Christ discovered to en- 
gage in this work, when no other sacrifice would be accepted, ver. 7—9. When 
no lesser sacrifice would be a proper satisfaction to the justice of God than 
that of Christ himself, then Christ voluntarily came into it; “Lo, I come!” 
I delight “to do thy will, O God!” Let ig curse fall upon me, but let these 
go their way. Father, it delight to fulfil thy counsels, and may covenant with 
thee for them; I delight to perform all thy promises, to fulfil all the prophecies. 
‘This should endear Christ and our Bibles to us, that in Christ we have the ful- 
filling of the Scriptures. 

Fourthly. From the errand and design upon which Christ came, and that 
was to do the will of God; not only as a Prophet to reveal the will of God, nor 
only as a King to give forth Divine laws, but as a Priest to satisfy the de- 
mands of justice, and to fulfil all righteousness. Christ came to do the will of 
God in two instances :— F 

1. In taking away the first priesthood, which God had no pleasure in. Not 
only taking away the curse of the covenant of works, and cancelling the sen- 
tence denounced against us as sinners, but taking away the insufficient typical 
priesthood, and blotting out the handwriting of ceremonial ordinances, and 
nailing it to his cross. : 

2. In establishing the second, that is, his own priesthood, and the everlasting 
Gospel, the most pure and perfect dispensation of the covenant of grace. ‘This 
is the great design upon which the heart of God was set from all eternity. 
The will of God centres and terminates in it; and it is not more agreeable to 
the will of God than it is advantageous to the souls of men; “ For it is by this 
will that we are sanctified, through the offering of the body of Jesus Chriss 
once for all,” ver. 10. Observe, Ist. What is the fountain of all that Christ 
has done for his people, the sovereign will and grace of God. [2nd. All those 
for whom Christ did offer himself are sanctified in God’s decree, and in due 
time, by virtue of Christ’s offering. 3rd. Those who are never sanctified, the 
body of Christ was never offered for them.] 4th. How we come to partake of 
what Christ has done for us; and that is, by being sanctified, converted, effec- 
tually called, wherein we are united to Christ, and so partake of the benefits 
of his redemption; and this sanctification is owing to that oblation he made of 
himself to God. 

Fitthly. From the perfect efficacy of the priesthood of Christ ; ver. 14,“B 
one offering he hath for ever perfected them that are sanctified.” He has int 
will perfectly deliver those that are brought over to him, from all the guilt, and 
power, and punishment of sin, and will put them into the sure possession of 
perfect holiness and felicity. This is what the Levitical priesthood could never 
do; and if we indeed are aiming at a perfect state we must receive the Lord 
Jesus as the only High Priest that can bring us to that state. ' 

Sixthly. From the place to which our Lord Jesus is now exalted, the honour 
he has there, and the farther honour he shall have; ver. 12, 13, “ This man, after 
he had offered one sacrifice for sins, for ever sat down at the right hand of 
God, from henceforth expecting (ul his enemies be made his footstool.” Here 
observe, 1st. To what honour Christ, as man and Mediator, is exalted—to ‘‘the 
right hand of God,” the seat of power, and interest, and activity; the giving hand, 
—all the favours that God bestows on his people are handed to them by Christ; 
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the receiving hand,—all the duties that God accepts from men are presented by 
Christ ; the working hand,—all the kingdoms of providence and grace are admi- 
nistered by Christ, and therefore this is the highest post of honour. 2nd. How 
did Christ come to this honour? Not merely by the purpose or donation of 
the Father, but by his own merit and purchase, as areward due to his sutfer- 
ings; and, as he can never be deprived of an honour so much his due, so he will 
never quit it nor cease to employ it for his people’s good. 3rd. How does he 
enjoy this honour? even with the greatest satisfaction and rest. He is for ever 
sat down there. The Father acquiesces and is satisfied in him; he is satisfied 
in his Father’s will and presence. ‘This is his rest for ever; here he will dwell; 
for he has both desired and deserved it. 4th. He has farther expectations, 
which shall not be disappointed, for they are grounded upon the promise of the 
Father, who hath said unto him, * Sit thou on my right hand until I make thine 
enemies thy footstool,” Ps. ex. 1. One would think such a person as Christ 
could have no enemies except in hell; butit is certain he has enemies on earth, 
and very many, and very inveterate ones., Let not Christians, then, wonder 
that they have enemies, though they desire to live peaceably with all men. 
But Christ’s enemies shall be made his footstool, some by conversion, others 
by confusion; and which way soever it be Christ will be honoured. Of this 
Christ is assured, and this he is expecting, and his people should rejoice in the 
expectation of it; for when his enemies are subdued their enemies that are so 
for his sake shall be subdued also. 

Seventhly.. The apostle recommends Christ from the witness the Holy 
Ghost has given in the Scriptures concerning him; and this relates chiefly 
to what should be the happy fruit and consequence of his humiliation and 
sufferings, which in general is that new and gracious covenant that is founded 
upon his satisfaction, and sealed by his blood; ver. 15, ‘‘ Whereof the Holy 

host is a witness,” &c. [Where note that the Holy Ghost is author of the 
Scripture, and doth speak unto us thereby. He declareth the new covenant to 
be of the Holy Ghost’s making, and calleth him the Lord. Wherein he teaches 
us, 1. That the Holy Ghost is a distinct person of the Godhead, bearing witness 
by himself to the church of the truth. 2. And one in essence with the Father 
and the Son, even the Lord Jehovah, author of the new covenant with the 
Father and the Son.] The passage is cited from Jer. xxxi. 31, in which cove- 
nant God promises, 1. That God would pour out his Spirit upon his people, 
so as to give them skill, and will, and power to obey his word; he will put his 
laws in their hearts, and write them in their minds, ver. 16; this will make their 
duty plain, easy, and pleasant. 2. Their sins and iniquities he will remember 
no more, ver. 173; which will alone shew the riches of Divine grace and the 
sufficiency of Christ's satisfaction, that it needs not to be repeated, ver. 18. 
For there shall be no more remembrance of sin against true believers, either to 
shame them now or to condemn them hereafter. This was much more than 
the Levitical priesthood and sacrifices could effect. 

And now we have gone through the doctrinal part of the epistle, in which 
we have met with many things dark and difficult to be understood, which we 
must impute to the weakness and dulness of our own minds. ‘The apostle now 
proceeds to apply this great doctrine, so as to influence their affections and 
direct their practice, setting before them the dignities and duties of the gospel 
state. 


19 Having therefore, brethren, boldness to enter 
into the holiest by the blood of Jesus, 20 By anew 
and living way, which he hath consecrated for us, 
through the veil, that is to say, his flesh; 21 And 
having an high priest over the house of God; 22 
Let us draw near with a true heart in full assurance 
of faith, having our hearts sprinkled from an evil 
conscience, and our bodies washed with pure water. 
23 Let us hold fast the profession of owr faith with- 
out wavering; (for he zs faithful that promised ;) 
24 And let us consider one another to provoke unto 
love and to good works: 25 Not forsaking the 
assembling of ourselves together, as the manner of 
some zs; but exhorting one another: and so much 
the more, as ye see the day approaching. 26 For if 
we sin wilfully after that we have received the know- 
ledge of the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice 
for sins, 27 But a certain fearful looking for of 
judgment and fiery indignation, which shall devour 
the adversaries. 28 He that despised Moses’ law 
died without mercy under two or three witnesses : 
29 Of how much sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall 
he be thought worthy, who hath trodden under foot 
the Son of God, and hath counted the blood of the 
covenant, wherewith he was sanctified, an unhol 
thing, and hath done despite unto the Spirit of grace? 
30 For we know him that hath said, Vengeance be- 
longeth unto me, I will recompense, saith the Lord. 
And again, The Lord shall judge his people. 31 J 
is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living 
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God. 32 But call to remembrance the former days, 
in which, after ye were illuminated, ye endured a 
great fight of afflictions; 383 Partly, whilst ye were 


oO 
made a gazingstock both by reproaches and afflic- 


tions; and partly, whilst ye became companions of 
them that were so used. 34 For ye had compassion 
of me in my bonds, and took joyfully the spoiling of 
your goods, knowing in yourselves that ye have in 
heaven a better and an enduring substance. 35 
Cast not away therefore your confidence, which hath 
great recompence of reward. 386 For ye have need 
of patience, that, after ye have done the will of God, 
ye might receive the promise. 87 For yet a little 
while, and he that shall come will come, and will not 
tarry. 388 Now the just shall live by faith: but if 
any man draw back, my soul shall have no pleasure 
in him. 389 But we are not of them who draw back 
unto perdition; but of them that believe to the 


saving of the soul. 


Here the apostle sets forth, 

First. The dignities of the gospel state. It is fit that believers should know 
the honours and privileges that Christ has procured them, that while they take 
the comfort they may give him the glory of all. The privileges are, 1. *‘ Bold- 
ness to enter into the holiest.” They have access to God, light to direct them, 
liberty of spirit and of speech to conform to the direction; they have a right 
to the privilege, and a readiness for it; assistance to use and improve it, and 
assurance of acceptance and advantage. They may enter into the gracious 
presence of God in his holy oracles, ordinances, providences and covenant, and 
so into communion with God, where they receive communications from him, 
till they are prepared to enter into his elosonn presence in heaven. 2. “An 
high priest over the house of God;” even this blessed Jesus, who presides over 
the church militant and every member thereof on earth, and over the church 
triumphant in heaven. God is willing to dwell with men on earth, and to have 
them dwell with him in heaven; but fallen man cannot dwell with God with- 
out a high priest, who is the Mediator of reconciliation here, and of fruition 
hereafter. ‘ 

Secondly. The apostle tells us the way and means by which Christians enjoy 
such privileges, and in general declares it to be “ by the blood of Jesus,” by the 
merit of that blood which he offered up to God as an atoning sacrifice. He has 
parolees for all that believe in him free access to God in the ordinances of 
iis grace here, and in the kingdom of his glory. This blood being sprinkled 
on the conscience chases away slavish fear, and gives the believer assurance 
both of his safety and welcome into the Divine presence. Now the apostle 
having given this general account of the way by which we have access to God, 
he enters farther into the particulars of it, ver. 20. As, 1. It is the only way; 
there is no other left but this; the first way to the tree of life is and has been 
long shut up. 2. It is a new way; both in opposition to the covenant of works 
and to the antiquated dispensation of the Old Testament; it is via novissima,— 


| ‘the last way’ that will ever be opened to men. They that will not enter in this 


Mie | exclude themselves for ever; it is a way that will always be effectual. 
3. It is a living way; it would be death to attempt to come to God in the way of 
the covenant of works; but this way we may come to God and live. It is bya 
living Saviour, who, though he was dead, is alive; and it is a way that gives life 
and lively hope to those that enter into it. [As Elijah’s chariot, so is Christ’s 
manhead and sufferings. Get up here by faith in him, and thou shalt go up to 
God. This way is that of eagles’ wings. Ray first hold upon Jesus Christ, God 
manifested in the flesh, and he will mount up with thee, and carry thee through 
the wilderness to Canaan, from the natural misery and sins which thou liest in, 
unto heaven.] 4. It is a way that Christ has consecrated for us through the 
veil, that is, his flesh. The veil in the tabernacle and temple signified the body 
of Christ; when he died, the veil of the temple was rent in sunder, and this was 
at the time of the evening sacrifice, and gave the people a surprising view into 
the holy of holies, which they never had before. Our way to heaven is bya 
crucified Saviour; his death is to us the way of life. To those that believe this 
he will be precious. [This “ way” leadeth through the veil, to teach us that we 
coming to Christ’s manhead, must not subsist there, but by this mean seeking 
to God, who dwelleth in him, that our faith and hope may be in God. Weenter 
by the man Christ, and do rest on God in Christ, on the fulness of the Godhead, 
which dwelleth bodily in Christ. This is to distinguish the natures of Christ, and 
to keep the unity of his person rightly.] 

Thirdly. The apostle proceeds to shew the Hebrews the duties which they 
were obliged to upon the account of these privileges conferred upon them in 
such an extraordinary way, ver. 22, 23, &c. | : 

1. They must draw near to God and that in a right manner. They must draw 
near to God; since such a way of access and return to God is opened, it would 
be the greatest ingratitude and contempt of God and Christ still to keep at a 
distance from him. They must draw near by conversion and by taking hold of 
his covenant; they must draw near in all holy conversation, like Enoch walking 
with God. ‘They must draw near in humble adorations, worshipping at his 
footstool; they must draw near in holy dependence, and in a strict observation 
of the Divine conduct towards them; they must draw near in conformity 
to God, and communion with him, living under his blessed influence; still 
endeavouring to get nearer and nearer, till they come to dwell in his presence. 
But they must see to it that they make their approach to God after a right 
manner. Ist. With a true heart; without any allowed guile or hypocrisy. 
God is the searcher of hearts, and he requires truth in the inward parts. 
Sincerity is our gospel perfection, though not our justifying righteousness. 
and. “In full assurance of faith;” with a faith grown up to a full persuasion that 
when we come to God by Christ we shall have audience and acceptance. We 
should lay aside all sinful distrust; without faith we cannot please God, and 
the stronger our faith is, the more glory we give to God. And, 3rd. “ Having 
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our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience.” Bya believing application of the 
blood of Christ to our souls they may be cleansed from guilt, from filth, from 
sinful fear and torment, from all aversion to God and duty, from ignorance, and 
error, and superstition, and whatever evils the consciences of men are subject 
to by reason of sin. 4th. “ Our bodies washed with pure water,” that is, with 
the water of baptism; by which we are recorded among the disciples of Christ, 
members of his mystical body. Or, with the sanctifying virtue of the Holy Spirit 
reforming and regulating our outward conversation as well as our inward 
frame, cleansing from the filthiness of the flesh, as well as of the spirit. The 
riests under the law were to wash before they went into the presence of the 
ee to offer before him. ‘There must be a due preparation for making our 
roaches to God. 
ey The apostle exhorts believers to “hold fast the profession of their faith,” 
ver. 23, where we observe, Ist. The duty itself; “To hold fast the profession 
of our faith;” that is, to be well apprised in all the truths and ways of the 
Gospel, to get fast hold of them, and to keep that hold against all temptation 
and opposition. Our spiritual enemies will do what they can to wrest our 
faith, and hope, and holiness, and comfort out of our hands, but we must hold 
fast our religion as our best treasure. 2nd. ‘The manner how we must do this; 
“ Without wavering,’ without doubting, without disputing, without dallying 
with temptation to apostacy. Having once settled these great things between 
God and our souls, we must be stedfast and immovable. They that begin to 
waver in matters of Christian faith and practise are in danger of falling away. 
3rd. The motive or reason enforcing this duty; “He is faithful that hath 
promised.” God has made great and precious promises to believers, and he 
1s a faithful God, true to his word; there is no falseness or fickleness with him, 
and there should be none with us. His faithfulness should excite and encou- 
rage us to be faithful, and we must depend more upon his promises to us than 
upon our promises made with him, and we must plead with him the promise of 
grace sufficient. F . 

Fourthly. We have the means prescribed for preventing our apostacy, 
and promoting our fidelity and perseverance, ver. 24, 25, &c. He mentions 
several, as 

1. That we should “consider one another to. provoke to love and to good 
works.” Christians ought to havea tender consideration and concern for one 
another; they should affectionately consider what their severat wants, and 
weaknesses, and temptations are, and they should do this not to reproach one 
another, not to provoke one another to anger, but to love and good works; 
calling upon ourselves and one another to love God and Christ more, to love 
duty and holiness more, to love our brethren in Christ more, and to do all the 
good offices of Christian affection both to the bodies and souls of each other. 
A good example given to others is the best and most effectual provocation to 
love and good works. , ‘ 

2. Not to forsake the assembling of ourselves together, ver. 25. It is the will 
of Christ that his disciples should assemble themselves together; sometimes 
more privately for conference and prayer, and in public for hearing and joining 
in all the ordinances of gospel worship. There were in the apostles’ times 
and should be in every age, Christian assemblies for the worship of God, and 
for mutual edification. And it seems even in those times there were some 
that forsook these assemblies, and so began to apostatise from religion itself. 
The communion of saints is a great help and privilege, and a good means 
of steadiness and perseverance; hereby their hearts and hands are mutually 
strengthened. 

3. ‘To exhort one another; to exhort ourselves and each other, to warn our- 
selves and one another of the sin and danger of backsliding, to put ourselves 
and our fellow Christians in mind of our duty, of our failures and corruptions, 
to watch over one another, and be jealous of ourselves and one another with a 
godly jealousy. This managed with a true gospel spirit would be the best and 
most cordial friendship, 

4. That we should observe the approaching of times of trial, and be thereby 
qnickened to greater diligence; “So much the more as ye see the day ap- 
proaching.” Christians ought to observe the signs of the times, such as God 
has foretold them of. There was a day approaching, a terrible day to the 
Jewish nation, when their city should be destroyed, and the body of the people 
rejected of God for rejecting Christ. This would be a day of dispersion and 
temptation to thechosen remnant. Now the apostle puts them upon observing 
what signs there were of the approach of such a terrible day, and be the 
more constant in meeting together and exhorting one another, that. they 
might be the better prepared for such a day. ‘There is a trying day coming 
on us all, the day of our death, and. we should observe all the signs of its 
approaching, and improve them to greater watchfulness and diligence in duty. 

Fifthly. Afrer having mentioned these means of establishment, the apostle pro- 
ceeds, in the close of the chapter, to enforce his exhortations to perseverance, 
and against apostacy, by many very weighty considerations, ver. 26, 27, &e. 

1. From the description he gives of the sin of apostacy. It is “sinning 
wilfully after we have received the knowledge of the truth ;” sinning wilfully 
against that truth we have had convincing evidence of. This text has been 
the occasion of great distress to some gracious souls; they have been ready 
to conclude that every wilful sin after conviction, and against knowledge, is the 
unpardonable sin. But this has been their infirmity and error. The sin here 
mentioned is a total and final apostacy,—when men with a full and fixed will and 
resolution despise and reject Christ, the only Saviour; despise and resist the 
Spirit, the only Sanctifier; and despise and renounce the Gospel, the only way 
of salvation, and the words of eternal life; and all this after they have known, 
owned, and professed the Christian religion, and continue to do so obstinately 
and maliciously: this is the great transgression. ‘lhe apostle seems to refer to 
the a concerning presumptuous sinners, Num. xv. 30, 31; they were to be 
cut off. 

2. From the dreadful doom of such apostates. Ist. There remains no more 
sacrifice for such sins; no other Christ to come to save such, they sin against 
the last resort and remedy, There were some sins under the law for which no 
sacrifices were provided. But yet if they that committed them did truly repent, 
though they must not escape temporal death, they might escape eternal 
destruction; for Christ would come and make atonement. But now those 
under the Gospel that will not accept of Christ, that they may be saved by 
him, have no other refuge left them. 2nd. There remains only for them “a 
certain fearful looking for of judgment,” ver. 27. Some think this refers to the 
dreadful destruction of the Jewish church and state, but certainly it refers 
also to the utter destruction that waits for all obstinate apostates at death and 
Judgment, when the Judge will discover a fiery indignation against them that 
will devour the adversaries. They will be consigned over to the devouring fire, 
and to everlasting burnings. Of this destruction God gives some notorious 
sinners, while on earth, a fearful foreboding in their own consciences, a dreadful 
leoking for it, with a despair of ever being able either to endure or escape it. 

3. From the methods of Divine justice with those that “despised Moses 
law; that is, sinned presumptuously, despising his authority, his threatenings, 
and power. ‘These, when convicted, by two or three witnesses, were put to 
death; they died without mercy, a temporal death. Observe, Wise governors 
should be careful to keep up the credit of their government, and the authority 
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there should be good evidence of the fact. Thus God ordained in Moses’ law; 
and from hence the apostle infers the heavy doom that will fall upon those that 
apostatise from Christ. And here he refers himself to their own consciences, 
to judge how much sorer punishment the despisers of Christ (after they have 
professed to know him) are like to est ie ; and they may judge of the great- 
ness of the punishment by the greatness o the sin. 

ist. They have “trodden under foot the Son of God.” To trample upon an 
ordinary person shews intolerable insolence; to treat a person of honour in that 
vile manner is insufferable; but to deal thus with the Son of God, who himself 
is God, must be the highest provocation; to trample upon his person, denying 
him to be the Messiah; to trample upon his authority, and undermine his king- 
dom; to trample upon his members as the offscouring of all things, and not ft 
to live in the world—what punishment can be too great for such men ? 

2nd. They have “counted the blood of the covenant,” wherewith he was 
sanctified, an unholy thing. ‘The blood of Christ, with which the covenant 
was purchased and sealed, and wherewith Christ himself was consecrated, or 
wherewith the apostate was sanctified, that is, baptised, visibly initiated into the 
new covenant by baptism, and admitted to the Lord’s supper. Observe, There 
is a kind of sanctification which persons may partake of, and yet fall away. 
They may be distinguished by common gifts and graces, by an outward pro- 
fession, by a form of godliness, a course of duties, and a set of privileges, and 
yet fallaway finally. Men that have seemed before to have the blood o Christ 
in high esteem may come to account it an unholy thing; no better than the 
blood of a malefactor, though it was the world’s ransom, and every drop of it of 
infinite value, °- 

3rd. They have “done despite unto the Spirit of grace.” The Spirit that is 
graciously given to men, and that works grace wherever it is; the Spirit of 

race, that should be regarded-and attended to with the greatest care. This 
Spirit they have grieved, resisted, quenched; yea, done despite to him, which is 
the highest act of wickedness, and makes the case of the sinner desperate, 
refusing to have the gospel salvation applied to him. Now he leaves it to 
the consciences of all, appeals to universal reason and equity, whether such 
aggravated crimes ought not to receive a suitable punishment, a sorer punish- 
ment than they had that died without mercy? But what punishment can be 
sorer than to die without mercy? I-answer, To die by mercy, by that mercy and 
grace which they have despised. How dreadful is the case, when not only the 
justice of God, but his abused grace and mercy, call for vengeance ! 

4, From the description we have in the Scripture of the nature of God’s 
vindictive justice, ver. 30. -We know that he has said, “ Vengeance is mine,” &c. 
This is taken out of Ps. xciv. 1, “‘ Vengeance belongs unto me;” the terrors of 
the Lord are known both by revelation and reason. Vindictive justice is a 
glorious, though terrible attribute of God; it-belongs to him, and he will use 
and-execute it upon the heads of such sinners as despise his grace; he wil 
avenge himself, and his Son, and Spirit, and covenant, upon apostates. And how 
dreadful then will their case be! The other quotation is from Dew. xxxii. 36, 
“The Lord will judge his people;” he will search and try his visible church 
and will discover and detect those that say they are Jews, but are not; he will 
make them of the synagogue of Satan, and separate the precious from the yile, 
and will punish the sinners in Zion with the greatest severity. Now they that 
“know him who hath said, Vengeance belongeth to me, I will recompense,” 
must needs conclude as the apostle does, ver. 31, “It is a fearful thing to fall 
into the hands of the living God.” They that know the joy that results from 
the favour of God can thereby judge of the power and dread of his vindictive 
wrath. Observe here what will be the eternal misery of impenitent sinners 
and apostates; they shall “fall into the hands of the living God.” Their 
punishment shall come from God’s own hand; he takes them into the hand of 
his justice. He will deal with them himself; their greatest misery will be the 
immediate impressions of Divine wrath on the soul. hen he punishes them 
by creatures, the instrument abates something of the force of the blow; but 
when he does it by his awn hand it is infinite misery. This they shall have at 
God’s hand. They shall lie down in sorrow, their destruction shall come from 
his glorious, powerful presence. When they make their woful bed in hell, 


they will find that God is there, and bis presence.will be their greatest terror 


and torment. And he is a. living God; he lives for ever, and will punish for 


| ever. 


5. He presses them to. perseverance, by putting them in mind of their former 
sufferings for Christ; ver. 32, ‘“ But call to mind the former days, in which, after 
ye were illuminated, ye endured a great fight of afflictions.” In the early days 
of the Gospel there was a very hot persecution raised up against the protessors 
of the Christian religion ; and the believing Hebrews had their share of it. He 
would have them to remember p 

Ist. When they had suffered. In former days, after they were illuminated ; 
that is,as soon as God had breathed life into their souls, and caused Divine 
light to spring up in their minds, and taken them into his favour and covenant $ 
then earth and hell combined all their force against them. Here observe, A 
natural state is a dark state, and those that continue in that state meet with no 
disturbance from Satan and the world; but a state of grace is a state of mee 
and therefore the powers of darkness will violently oppose it. They that wil 
live godly in Christ Jesus must suffer persecution, . 

2nd. What they suffered. They endured a great fight of afflictions. Many and 
various afHlictions united together against them, and they had a great conflict 
with them. Many are the troubles of the righteous. First. They were afflicted 
in themselves. In their own person; they were made “ gazing-stocks, spectacles 
to the world, angels and men,” 1 Cor.iv.9. In their names and reputation 
ver. 33. By many reproaches Christians ought to value their reputation, an 
they do so especially because the reputation of religion is concerned; this 
makes reproach a great afHliction. They were afflicted in their estates, by the 
spoiling of their goods by fines and forfeitures. Secondly. They were afflicted 
in the afflictions of their brethren; ‘‘ Partly while ye became companions” of 
those that were so used. The Christian spirit is a sympathising spirit, not a 
selfish spirit but a compassionate spirit; it makes every Christian’s suffering 
our own, puts us upon pitying them, visiting them, helping them, and pleading 
for them. Christians are one body, animated by one spirit, embarked in one 
common cause and interest, and are the children of that God who is afflicted 
in all the afflictions of his people. If one member of the body suffers, all the 
rest suffer with it. And the apostle takes particular notice how they had 
sympathised with him; ver. 34, ““ Ye had compassion on me in my bonds.” We 
must thankfully acknowledge the compassions our Christian friends have 
shewed for us under our afflictions. 

3rd. How they had suffered. They had been mightily supported under their 
former sufferings; they took their sufferings patiently, and not only so, but joy- 
fully received it from God asa favour and honour conferred upon them, that 
they should be thought worthy to suffer reproach for the name of Christ. 
God can strengthen his suffering people with all might in the inner man, to 
all patience and long-suffering, and that with joyfulness, Col. i. 11. 

4th. What it was that enabled them thus to bear up under their sufferings. 
They knew in themselves that they had in heaven a better and a more enduring 
substance. Observe, First. The happiness of the saints in beayen is substance, 
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something of real weight and worth; all things here are but shadows. Secondly. 
It is a better substance than any thing they can have or lose here. Thirdly. 
It is an enduring substance; it will outlive time, and run parallel with eter- 
nity. They can never spend it; their enemies can never take it from them as 
they did their earthly goods. Fourthly. This will make a rich amends for all 
they can lose and suffer here. In heaven they shall have a better life, a better 
estate, better liberty, better society, better hearts, better work, every thing 
better. Fifthly. That Christians should know this in themselves; they should 
get the assurance of it in themselves. ‘The Spirit of God witnessing with their 
spirits for the assured knowledge of this will help them to endure any fight of 
afflictions they may be encountered with in this world. 

6. He presses them to persevere from that recompence of reward that waited 
for all faithful Christians; ver. 35, ‘“* Cast not away therefore your confidence, 
which hath great recompence of reward.” Where, Ist. He exhorts them not 
to cast away their confidence, that is, their holy courage and boldness, but to 
hold fast that profession for which they had suffered so much before, and borne 
those sufferings so well. 2nd. He encourages them to this by assuring them 
that the reward of their holy confidence would be very great; it carries a 
present reward in it, in holy peace and joy, and much of God's presence and 
his power visiting upon them; and it shall have a great recompence of reward 
hereafter. 3rd. He shews them how necessary a grace the grace of patience is 
in our present state; ver. 36, ‘‘ Ye have need of patience, that after ye have done 
the will of God ye might receive the promise;” that is, this promised reward. 
Observe, The greatest part of the saints’ happiness is in promise; that they 
must first do the will of God before they receive the promise, and that after 
they have done the will of God they have need of patience to wait for the time 
when the promise shall be fulfilled; they have need of patience to live till God 
calls them away. It is a trial of the patience of Christians to be content to live 
after their work is done, and to stay for the reward till God’s time to give it 
them is come. We must be God’s waiting servants when we can be no longer 
his working servants; they that have had and exercised much patience already 
must have and exercise more till they die. 4th. To help their patience he 
assures them of the near approach of Christ’s coming to deliver and to reward 
them; ver. 37, “‘ For yet a little while, and he that shall come will come, and 
will not tarry.” He will soon come to them at death, and put an end to all 
their sufferings, and give them a crown of life. He will soon come to judgment, 
and put an end to the sufferings of the whole church, (all his mystical body,) 
and give them an ample and glorious reward in the most public manner. 
There is an appointed time for both, and beyond that time he will not tarry, 
Hab, ii. 3. The Christian’s present conflict may be sharp, but it will be soon 
over. 

7. And lastly, he presses them to perseverance by telling them that this is 
the distinguishing character, and will be the happiness, whereas apostacy is 
the reproach, and will be the ruin, of all that are guilty of it; ver. 38, 39, “ Now 
the just shall live by faith,” &c. Ist. [t is the honourable character of just 
men that, in times of the greatest afflictions, they can live by faith; they can 
live upon the assured persuasion they have of the truth of God’s promises. 
Faith puts life and vigour into them; they can trust God, and live upon him, 
and wait his time; and as their faith maintains their spiritual life now, it shall 
be crowned with eternal life hereafter. 2nd. That apostacy is the mark of the 
brand of those in whom God takes no pleasure; and it is a cause of God’s 
severe displeasure and anger. God never was pleased with the formal profes- 
sion, and external duties and services, of such as do not persevere; he saw the 
hypocrisy of their hearts then, and he is greatly provoked when their formality 
in religion ends in an open apostaey from religion; he beholds them with great 
displeasure; they are an offence to him. 3rd. The apostle concludes with 
declaring his good hope concerning himself and these Hebrews, that they should 
not forfeit the character and happiness of the just, and fall under the brand and 
misery of the wicked; ver. 39, * But we are not,” We., as if he had said, I hope 
we are not of them who draw back, I hope you and I, who have met with great 
trials already, and have been supported under them by the grace of God 
strengthening our faith, shall not be at any time left to ourselves, to draw 
back to perdition; but that God will still keep us by his mighty power through 
faith unto salvation. Observe, First. Professors may go a great way, and after 
all draw back; and that drawing back from God is drawing on_ to perdition. 
The farther we depart from God, the nearer we approach to ruin. Secondly. 
Those that have been kept faithful in great trials for the time past have reason 
to hope that the same grace shall be sufficient to help them still to live by faith 
till they receive the end of their faith and patience, even the salvation of their 
souls. If we live by faith, and die in faith, our souls are safe for ever. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The apostle having in the close of the foregoing chapter recommended the grace of faith 
and a life of faith, as the best preservative against apostacy, he now enlarges upon the 
nature and fruits of this excellent grace, {. The nature of it, and the honour it reflects 
upon all that live in the exercise of it, ver. 1—3. II. The great examples we have in 


the Old Testament of those that lived by faith, and did and suffered extraordinary things 
by the strength of this grace, ver. 4—38. And, III. The advantages that we have in the 
Gospel for the exercise of this grace above what they had that lived in the times of the 
Old Testament, ver. 39, 40. 


OW faith is the substance 
of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen. 2 
For by it the elders obtained 
a good report. 3 ‘Through 
faith we understand that the 
worlds were framed by the 


\% word of God, so that things 


which are seen were not 
made of things which do 
appear. 
Here we have, First. A definition or description of the grace of faith in two 
parts. 


1. It “is the substance of things hoped for.” Faith and hope go together ; 
and the same things that are the object of our hope are the object of our faith. 
It is a firm persuasion and expectation that God will perform all that he has 
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promised to us in Christ; and this persuasion is so strong that it gives the 
soul a kind of possession and present fruition of those things, gives them a 
subsistence in the soul by the first-fruits and foretastes of them. So that 
believers in the exercise of faith are filled with joy unspeakable, and full 
of glory. Christ dwells in the soul by faith, and the soul is filled with the 
fulness of God; as far as his present measure will admit, he experiences a 
substantial reality in the objects of faith. 

2. It is “the evidence of Pings not seen.” Faith demonstrates to the eye of 
the mind the reality of those things that cannot be discerned by the eye of the 
body. Faith is the firm assent of the soul to the Divine revelation, and every 
part of it, and sets to its seal that Godis true. It isa full approbation of all 
that God has revealed as holy, just, and good, and it helps the soul to make 
application of all to itself, with suitable affections and endeavours, and so it 
is designed to serve the believer instead of sight, and to be to the soul all 
that the senses are to the body ; that faith is but opinion or faney that does not 
realize invisible things to the soul, and excite the soul to act agreeably to the 
nature and importance of them. 

{In describing faith, he ascribeth unto it the property of the word which faith 
layeth hold upon; for it is the word properly which is the substance of things 
not seen. Then there is such an union betwixt faith and the word, that what 
the word is in force and effect that faith is said to be in force and effect also. 
As faith hononreth the word, so God honoureth faith, in giving it the like 
commendation for force with the word. What is the original of the being and 
existence of any thing, but this? God willeth it to he, or promiseth that it 
shall come to pass, or commandeth that it may be. Therefore, let faith get a 
hold of the promise or word, and it taketh hold of the thing promised by the 
root thereof. And in the hand of faith doth truth bud out, and flourish unto 
the ripe fruit of full satisfaction in performance. ] 

Secondly. An account of the honour it reflects upon all those that have 
lived in the exercise of it; ver. 2. “ By it the elders obtained a good report ;” 
the ancient believers that lived in the first ages of the world. Observe, 

1. That true faith is an old grace, and has the best plea to antiquity. It is 
not a new invention, a modern fancy ; it is a grace that has been planted in the 
soul of man ever since the covenant of grace was published in the world; and 
it has been practised from the beginning of the revelation; the eldest and best 
men that ever were in the world were believers. 

2. That their faith was their honour. It reflected honour upon them; they 
were an honour to their faith, and their faith was an honour to them. It put 
them upon doing the things that were of good report, and God has taken care 
that a record shall be kept, and report made, of the excellent things they did 
in the strength of this grace. The genuine actings of faith will bear to be 
reported, and deserve to be reported, and will, when reported, redound to the 
honour of true believers. 

Thirdly. We have here one of the first acts and articles of faith, which has a 
great influence on all the rest, and which is common to all believers in ever 
age and part of the world, and that is, the creation of the worlds by the wor 
ot God, not out of pre-existent matter, but out of nothing, ver. 3. The grace 
of faith has a retrospect as well as prospect; it looks not only forward to the 
end of the world, but back to the beginning of the world. By faith we under- 
stand much more of the formation of the world than ever could be understood 
by the naked eye of natural reason. Faith is not a force upon the understand- 
ing, but a friend and a help to it. Now what does faith give us to understand 
concerning the worlds, that is, the upper, middle, and lower regions of the 
universe? 1, That these worlds were not eternal, nor did they produce them- 
selves, but they were made by another. 2. That the Maker of the worlds is 
God; he is the Maker of all things; and whoever is so must be God. 3. That 
he made the world with great exactness; it was a framed work, in every thing 
duly adapted and disposed to answer its end, and to express the perfections of 
the Creator. 4. That God made the world by his word; that is, by his essential 
wisdom, and eternal Son, and by his active will, saying, Let it be done, and it 
was done, Ps. xxxiii. 9. 5. That the world was thus framed out of nothing, 
out of no pre-existent matter, contrary to the received maxim, that out of 
nothing nothing can be made, which, though true of created power, can have 
no place with God, who can call things that are not as if they were, and com- 
mand them into being. These things we understand by faith. The Bible gives 
us the truest and most exact account of the origin of all things, and we are to 
believe it, and not to wrest or run down the Scripture account of the creation 
because it does not suit with some fantastical hypotheses of our own, which 
has been in some learned, but conceited men, the first remarkable step towards 
infidelity, and has led them into many more. [6. ‘‘ne works of creation stand 
upon no better ground than God’s word. This sentence, “ God shall make our 
vile bodies like unto the glorious body of Christ Jesus,” is as powerful to make 
us so as this sentence, “ Let there be light,” was powerful to create light when 
there was none before. ] 


4 By faith Abel offered unto God a more excel- 
lent sacrifice than Cain, by which he obtained witness 
that he was righteous, God testifying of his gifts: 
and by it he being dead yet speaketh. 5 By faith 
Enoch was translated that he should not see death ; 
and was not found, because God had translated him: 
for before his translation he had this testimony, that 
he pleased God. 6 But without faith 2¢ 2s impossi- 
ble to please him: for he that cometh to God must 
believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder of them 
that diligently seek him, 7 By faith Noah, being 
warned of God of things not seen as yet, moved with 
fear, prepared an ark to the saving of his house; by 
the which he condemned the world, and became heir 
of the righteousness which is by faith, 8 By faith 
Abraham, when he was called to go out into a place 


which he should after receive for an inheritance, 


obeyed; and he went out, not knowing whither he 
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went. 9 By faith he sojourned in the land of pro- 
mise, as in a strange country, dwelling in tabernacles 
with Isaac and Jacob, the heirs with him of the same 
promise: 10 For he looked for a city which hath 
foundations, whose builder and maker is God, 11 
Through faith also Sara herself received strength to 
conceive seed, and was delivered of a child when she 
was past age, because she judged him faithful who 
had promised. 12 Therefore sprang there even of 
one, and him as good as dead, so many as the stars of 
the sky in multitude, and as the sand which is by the 
sea shore innumerable. 13 These all died in faith, 
not having received the promises, but having seen 
them afar off, and were persuaded of them, and em- 
braced them, and confessed that they were strangers 
and pilgrims on the earth. 14 For they that say 
such things declare plainly that they seek a country. 
15 And truly, if they had been mindful of that coun- 
try from whence they came out, they might have had 
opportunity to have returned. 16 But now they 
desire a better country, that is, an heavenly : where- 
fore God is not ashamed to be ealled their God: for 
he hath prepared for them a city. 17 By faith 
Abraham, when he was tried, offered up Isaac: and 
he that had received the promises offered up his only 
begotten son, 18 Of whom it was said, That in 
Isaac shall thy seed be called: 19 Accounting that 
God was able to raise him up, even from the dead ; 
from whence also he received him in a figure. 


The apostle, having given us a more general account of the grace of faith, 
now proceeds to set before us some illustrious examples of it in the Old Testa- 
ment times; and these may be divided into two classes :—l. Those whose names 
are not only mentioned, but the particular exercise and actings of their faith 
specified. 2. Those whose names are barely mentioned, and an account given 
in general of the exploits of their faith, which it is left to the reader to accom- 
modate, and apply to the particular persons, from what he gathers up in the 
sacred story. : ; 

We have here those whose names are not only mentioned, but the particular 
trials and actings of their faith subjoined; and in these verses are included the 
several instances, from Abel to Isaac. : fi 

First. The leading instance and example of faith here recorded is that of 
Abel. It is observable the Spirit of God has not thought fit to say any thing 
here of the faith of our first parents; and yet the church of God has generally 
by a pious charity taken it for granted that God gave them repentance and 
faith in the promised seed; that he instructed them in the mystery of sacri- 
ficing, and that they instructed their children in it, and that they found mercy 
with God after they had ruined themselves and all their posterity. But God 
has left the matter still under some doubt, as a warning to all that have great 
talents given to them, and a great trust reposed in them, that they do not prove 
unfaithful, since God would not enrol our first parents among the number of 
believers in this blessed calendar. It begins with Abel, one of the first saints, 
and the first martyr for religion of all the sons of Adam; one that lived by 
faith and died for it, and therefore a fit pattern for the Hebrews to imitate. 
Observe 

1. What Abel did by faith. He offered up ‘a more excellent sacrifice than 
Cain,” a ‘more full and perfect sacritice,’ wActova @vciav. Hence learn, lst. That 
atter the fall God opened a new way for the children of men to return to him 
in religious worship. This is one of the first instances that is upon record of 
fallen men going in to worship God, and it was a wonder of mercy that all 
intercourse between God and man was not cut off by the fall. 2nd. That after 
the fall God must be worshipped by sacrifices, a way of worship which carries 
in it a confession of sin, and of the desert of sin, and a profession of faith in a 
Redeemer, who was to be aransom for the souls of men. 3rd. That from the 
beginning of this kind there has been a remarkable difference between the 
worshippers. Here were two persons, brethren: both go in to worship God, 
and yet there was a vast difference; Cain was the elder brother, but Abel has 
the preference. It is not seniority of birth, but grace, that makes men truly 
honourable. The difference is observable in both their persons,—Abel was an 
upright person, a righteous man, a true believer; Cain was a formalist, had not 
a principle of special grace; and in their principles,—Abel acted under the 
power of faith, Cain only from the force of education or natural conscience; 
and there was a very observable difference in their offerings,—Abel brought a 
sacrifice of atonement, brought of the firstlings of the flock, acknowledging 
himself to be a sinner that deserved to die, and only hoped for mercy through 
the great sacrifice. Cain brought only a sacrifice of acknowledgment, a mere 
thank offering, the fruit of the ground, which might, and perhaps must, have 
been offered in innocency. Here was no confession of sin, no regard to the 
ransom; this was an essential defect in Cain’s offering. There will always be 
a difference between those that worship the true God; some will compass him 
about with lies, others will be ferthiia lee the saints. Some, like the Pharisee, 
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will lean to their own righteousness; others, like the publican, will confess 
their sin, and cast themselves upon the merey of Godin Christ. 

2. What Abel gained by his faith. The original record isin Gen. iv. 4,“God had 
respect to Abel and to his offering ;” first to his person as gracious, then to his 
offering as proceeding from grace, especially from the grace of faith. In this 
place we are told that he obtained by his faith some special advantages; as, 
Ist. Witness that he was righteous, a justified, sanctified, and accepted person ; 
this very probably was attested by fire from heaven kindling and consuming his 
sacritice. 2nd. God gave witness to the righteousness of his person, by testity- 
ing his acceptance of his gifts. When the fire, an emblem of God’s justice, 
accepted the offering, it was a sign that the mercy of God accepted the offer, 
for the sake of the great sacrifice. 3rd. By it he being dead yet speaketh. He 
had the honour to leave behind him an instructive speaking case, and what 
does it speak to us? What should we learn fromit? First. That fallen man 
has leave to go in to worship God with hope of acceptance. Secondly. That if 
our persons and offerings be aecepted, it must be through faith in the Messiah. 
Thirdly. That acceptance with God is a peculiar and distinguishing favour. 
Fourthly. That those who obtain this favour from God must expect the envy 
and malice of the world. ifthly. That God will not suffer the injuries done 
to his people to remain unpunished, nor their sufferings unrewarded. These 
are very good and useful instructions, and yet the blood of sprinkling speaketh 
better things than that of Abel. Sizthly. That God would not suffer Abel’s 
faith to die with him, but would raise up others, that should obtain like 
precious faith; and so he did in a little time, for in the next verse we read 

Secondly. Of the faith of Enoch, ver. 5. He is the second of those elders 
that through faith have obtained a good report. And observe 

1. What is here reported of him. Why, in this place and in Gen. v. 22, &c., we 
read, Ist. That he walked with God; that is, that he was really, eminently, 
actively, progressively and perseveringly religious in his conformity to God, 
communion with God, and complacency in God. 2nd. That “he was translated, 
that he should not see death,” nor any part of him be found upon earth; for 
God took him, soul and body, into heaven, as he will do those of the saints that 
shall be found alive at his second coming. 3rd. That “before his translation 
he had this testimony, that he pleased God.” He had the evidence of it in his 
own conscience, and the Spirit of God witnessed with his spirit. Those that 
by faith waik with God in a sinful world are pleasing to him, and he will give 
them marks of his fayour, and put honour upon them. 

2. What is here said of his faith, ver. 6. Why, it is said, that without this 
faith it is impossible to please God, without such a faith as helps us to walk 
with God, an active faith; and that we cannot come to God unless we “ believe 
that he is, and that he is arewarder of those that diligently seek him.” 1st.- 
He must believe that God is, and that he is what he is, what he has revealed 
himself to be in the Seripture, that is, a Being of infinite perfections, subsisting 
in three persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Observe, The practical belief 
of the existence of God, as revealed in the word, would be a powerful awe- 
band upon our souls,—a bridle of restraint to keep us from sin, anda spur of 
eonstraint to put us upon all manner of gospel obedience. 2nd. That he is a 
rewarder of them that diligently seek him. Here observe, First. By the fall 
we have lost God. We have lost the Divine light, life, love, likeness, and com- 
munion. Secondly. God is again to be found of us through Christ, the second 
Adam. Thirdly. God has prescribed means and ways wherein he may be 
found; to wit, a strict attention to his oracles, attendance on his ordinances, 
and ministers duly discharging their office and associating with his people, 
observing his providential conduet, and in all things humbly waiting for his 
gracious presence. Fourthly. They that would find God in these ways of nis 
must seek him diligently; they must seek early, earnestly, and perseveringly ; 
then shall they seek him and find him, if they seek him with all their heart; 
and when once they have found him, as their reconciled God, they will never 
repent the pains they have spent in seeking after him. 

hirdly. The faith of Noah, ver. 7. Observe, 

1. The ground of Noah’s faith, and that was a warning he had received from 
God of things as yet not seen. He had a Divine revelation ; whether by voice 
or vision does not appear, but it was such as carried in it its own evidence. He 
was forewarned of things not seen as yet, that is, of a great and severe judg- 
ment, such as the world had never yet seen, and of which in the course of 
second causes there was not yet the least sign. This secret warning he was 
to communieate to the world, who would be sure both to despise him and his 
message, God usually warns sinners before he strikes, and where his warnings 
are slighted the blow will fall the heavier. 

2. The actings of Noah’s faith, and the influence it had both upon his mind 
and practice. 1st. Upon his mind. It impressed his soul with a fear of God’s 
judgments; he was proved with fear. Faith first influences our affections, then 
our actions; and faith works upon those affections that are suitable to the 
matter revealed. If it be some good thing, faith stirs up love and desire; if 
some evil thing, faith stirs up fear. 2nd. His faith influenced his practice. 
His fear thus excited by believing God’s threatening, moved him to yecEze an 
ark, in which, no doubt, he met with the scorns and reproaches of a wicked 
generation. He did not dispute with God why he should make an ark, nor how 
it should be capable of containing what was to be lodged in it, nor how such — 
a vessel could possibly weather out so great.a storm. is Father silefced all 
objections, and set him to work in earnest. 3rd. The blessed fruits and 
rewards of Noah’s faith. _ First. Hereby himself and his house were saved, — 
when a whole world of sinners were perishing about them. God saved his 
family for his sake; it was well for them that they were Noah’s sons and 
daughters ; it was well for those women that they married into Noah’s family ; 
perhaps they might have married to great estates in other families, but then 
they had been drowned. We used to say, It is good to be akin to an estate, but 
surely it is good to be akin to the covenant. Secondly. Hereby he judged and 
“condemned the world.” His holy fear condemned their seeurity and vain 
confidence, his faith condemned their unbelief, his obedience their contempt 
and rebellion. Good examples will either convert sinners or condemn them. 
There is something very convincing in a life of strict holiness and regard to 
God ; it commends itself to every man’s conscience in the sight of God, and 
they are judged by it. This is the best way the people of God can take to 
condemn the wicked; not by harsh and censorious language, but by a holy, 
exemplary conversation. Thirdly. Hereby he became “heir of the righteous- 
ness which is by faith.” 1s¢. He was possessed of a true justifying righteousness 3 
he was heir toit. And, 2nd. This his right of inheritance was through faith 
in Christ as a member of Christ, a child of God, and if a child then an heir. 
His righteousness was relative, resulting from his adoption through faith im 
the promised seed. As ever we expect to be justified and saved in “the great 
and terrible day of the Lord,” let us now prepare an ark, secure an interest in 
Christ, and in the ark of the covenant, and do it speedily, before the door 
shut, for there is not salvation in any other. 

Fourthly. The faith of Abraham, the friend of God, and father of the faithful, 
in whom the Hebrews boasted, and from whom they derived their pedigre 
and privileges. And therefore the apostle, that he might both please and pro- 
fit them, enlarges more upon the heroic achievements of Abraham’s faith than 
any other of the patriarchs; and in the midst of his account of the faith 
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Abraham he inserts the story of Sarah’s faith, whose daughters those women 
are that continue to do well. Observe, 

nN abe ground of Abraham’s faith; and that was the call and promise of God, 
ver. 8. 

Ist. This call, though it was a very trying call, yet it was the call of God, and 

therefore a sufficient ground for faith and rule of obedience. The manner in 
which he was called Stephen relates in Acts vii. 2,3, “ The God of glory appeared 
to our father Abraham, when he was in Mesopotamia, and said unto him, Get 
thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and come into the land which 
I shal] shew thee.” This was an effectual call, by which he was converted from 
the idolatry of his father’s house, Gen. xii. 1. This call was renewed after his 
father’s death in Charran. Observe, rst. The grace of God is absolutely 
free in taking some of the worst, and making them the best of men. Secondly. 
That God must come to us before we come to him. Thirdly. That in calling 
and converting sinners God appears as a God of glory, and works a glorious 
work in the soul. Fourthly. That that calls us not only to leave sin, but sinful 
company, and whatever is inconsistent with our devotedness to him. Fifihly. 
That we need not only to be called to set out well, but to go on well. Sixthly. 
That he will not have his people take up that rest any where short of the 
heavenly Canaan. 

2nd. The promise of God. God promised Abraham that the place he was 
called to he should afterwards receive for an inheritance; after awhile he 
should have the heavenly Canaan for his inheritance, and in process of time 
his posterity should inherit the earthly Canaan. Observe here, First. God 
calls his people to an inheritance; by his effectual call he makes them children, 
and so heirs. Secondly. That this inheritance is not immediately possessed by 
them, but they must wait some time for it. But the promise is sure, and shall 
have its seasonable accomplishment. Thirdly. The faith of parents often pro- 
cures blessings for their posterity. 

2. The exercise of Abraham’s faith. He yielded an implicit regard to the 
eall of God. ist. “He went out, not knowing whither he went.” He put him- 
self into the hand of God, to send him whithersoever he pleased: he subscribed 
to God’s wisdom, as fittest to direct, and submitted to his will, as fittest to 
determine every thing that concerned him. Implicit faith and obedience are 
due to God, and to him only;,all that are effectually called resign up their own 
will and wisdom to the will and wisdom of God, and it is their wisdom to do so; 
though they know not always their way, yet they know their guide, and that 
satisfies them. 2nd. “He sojourned in the land of promise, as in a strange 
country.” This was an exercise of his faith. Observe, /irst. How Canaan is 
ealled the land of promise, because yet only promised, not possessed. Secondly. 
How Abraham lived in Canaan, not as heir and proprietor, but as a sojourner 
only. He did not serve an ejectment or raise a war against the old inhabitants 
to dispossess them, but contented himself to live asa stranger, to bear their 
unkindnesses ASAE and to receive any favours from them thankfully, and 
to keep his heart fixed upon his home, the heavenly Canaan. 3rd. He dwelt in 
tabernacles with Isaac and Jacob, heirs with him of the same promise. He lived 
there in an ambulatory moving condition, ite | in a daily readiness for his 
remove. And thus should we all live in this world. He had good company with 
him, and they were a great eomfort to him in his sojourning state. Abraham 
lived till Isaac was seventy-five years old, and Jacob fifteen. Isaac and Jacob 
were heirs of the same promise; for the promise was renewed to Isaac, 
Gen. xxvi. 3, and to Jacob, Gen. xxviii. 13. All the saints are heirs of the same 
promise; the promise is made to believers and their children, and to as many 
as the Lord our God shall call. And it is pleasant to see parents and children 
sojourning together in this world as heirs of the heavenly inheritance. 

3. The supports of Abraham’s faith; ver. 10, ‘ He looked for a city that hath 
foundations, whose builder and maker is God.” Observe here, Ist. The 
description given of heaven. It is a city, a regular society, well established, 
well defended, and well supplied; it is a city that hath foundations, even the 
immutable purposes and almighty power of God, the infinite merits and media- 
tion of the Lord Jesus Christ, the promises of an everlasting covenant, its own 
purity, and the perfection of its inhabitants. And it is a city “whose builder 
and maker is God.” He contrived the model; he accordingly made it, and he 
has laid open a new and living way into it, and prepared it for his people; and 
he puts them into possession of it, and prefers them in it, and is himself the 
substance and felicity of it. 2nd. Observe the due regard that Abraham had 
to this heavenly city. He looked for it; he believed there was such a state ; 
he waited for it, and in the mean time he conversed in it by faith; he had 
raised and rejoicing hopes that in God’s time and way he should be brought 
safely to it. 3rd. The influence this had upon his present conversation. It was 
a support to him under all the trials of his sojourning state, helped him patiently 
to bear all the inconveniences of it, and actively to discharge all the duties of 
it, persevering therein unto the end. : 

Fifthly. In the midst of the story of Abraham we have inserted an account of 
the faith of Sarah. Here observe, 

1. The difficulties of Sarah’s faith, which were very great. As, Ist. The 
prevalency of unbelief for a time; she laughed at the promise, as impossible 
to be made good. 2nd. She had gone out of the way of her duty through 
unbelief, in putting Abraham upon taking Hagar to his bed, that he might have 
a posterity. Now this sin of hers would make it more difficult for her to act 
by faith afterwards. 3rd. The great improbability of the thing promised, that 
she should be the mother of a child, when she was of sterile constitution 
naturally, and now past the prolific age. neta 

2. The actings of her faith. Her unbelief is es and forgotten, but 
her faith prevailed, and is recorded; “She judged him faithful who had pro- 
mised,” ver. ll. She received the promise as the promise of God; and, being 
convinced of that, she truly judged he both could and would perform it, how 
impossible soever it might seem to reason ; for the faithfulness of God will not 
suffer him to deceive his people. : 

3. The fruits and rewards of her faith. 1st. “ She received strength to con- 
eeive seed.” The strength of nature as well as grace is from God; he can make 
the barren soul fruitful as well.as the barren womb. 2nd. She “was delivered 
of a child,” a man child, a child of the promise, the comfort of his parents’ 
advanced years, and the hope of future ages. 3rd. From them, by this son, 
sprang a numerous progeny of illustrious persons, “as the stars of the sky,” 
ver. 12; a great, powerful, and renowned nation above all the rest in the 
world, and a natiorof saints, the peculiar church and people of God; and, which 
was the highest honour and reward of all, of these, according to the flesh, the 
Messiah came, who is over all, God blessed for evermore. | ‘ 

Sixthly. The apostle proceeds to make mention of the faith of the other patri- 
archs, Isaac and Jacob, and the rest of this happy family, ver. 13. Where observe, 

1. The trial of their faith in the imperfection of their present state. They 
had not received the promises; that is, they had not_received the things pro- 
mised, they had not yet been put into possession of Canaan, they had not yet 
seen their numerous issue, they had not seen Christ in the flesh. Observe, 
ist. Many that are interested in the promises do not presently receive the things 

romised. 2nd. That one imperfection of the present state of the saints on earth 
is, that their happiness lies more in promise and reversion than in actual enjoy- 
ment of possession. he gospel — - much more perfect than the patriar- 
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chal, because more of the promises are now fulfilled. The heavenly state will 
pe es Paee of all; for there all the promises will have their full accom- 
plishment. 

2. The actings of their faith during this imperfect state of things. Though 
they had not received the promises, yet, Ist. They saw them afar off. Faith 
has a clear and a strong eye, and can see promised mercies at a great distance, 
Abraham saw Christ’s day when it was afar off, and eeiainad Jno. viii. 56. 
2nd. They were persuaded of them that they were true, and should be fulfilled. 
Faith sets to its seal that “ God is true,” and thereby settles and satisfies the 
soul. 3rd. They embraced them. ‘Their faith was a faith of consent. Faith 
has a long arm, and can lay hold of blessings at a great distance; can make 
them present, can love them, and rejoice in them, and thus antedate the enjoy- 
ment of them. 4th. They “confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims 
on earth.” Observe, First. Their condition; “Strangers and pilgrims.” "They 
are strangers as saints, whose home is heaven; they are pilgrims as they are 
travelling towards their home, though oftentimes meanly and slowly. Secondly. 
Their acknowledgment of this their condition. They were not ashamed to own 
it; both their lips and their lives confessed their present condition; they 
expected little from the world, they cared not to engage much in it. They 
endeavoured to lay aside every weight, to gird up the loins of their minds, to 
mind their way, to keep company and pace with their fellow-travellers, looking 
for difficulties, and bearing them, and longing to get home. 5th. Hereby they 
declared plainly that they sought another country, ver. 14,—heaven, their own 
country ; for their spiritual birth and breeding is from thence, and there are 
their best relations, and there is their inheritance. This country they seek; 
their designs are for it, their designs are after it, their discourse is about it; 
they diligently endeavour to clear up their title to it, to have their temper 
suited to it, to have their conversation in it, and to come to the enjoyment of 
it. 6th, They gave full proof of their sincerity in making such a confession ; 
for, First. ‘Chey were not “mindful of that country from whence they came,” 
ver.15. They did not hanker after the plenty and pleasures of it, nor regret 
and repent that they had left it; they had no desire to return to it. Note, 
‘Those that are once effectually and savingly called out of a sinful state have no 
mind to return into it again; they now know better things. Secondly. They did 
not take the opportunity that oftered itself for their return. They might have 
had such an opportunity: they had time enough to return; they had natural 
strength to return; they knew the way; those with whom they sojourned 
would have been willing enough to have parted with them; their old friends 
would have been glad to receive them. ‘They had sufficient to bear the 
charges of their journey; and flesh and blood, a corrupt counsellor, would be 
sometimes suggesting to them a return, but they stedfastly adhered to God 
and duty under all discouragements, and against all temptations to revolt from 
him; and so should all of usdo. We shall not want opportunities to revolt 
from God; but we must shew the truth of our faith and profession by a steady 
adherence to him to the end of our days. Thirdly. Their sincerity appeared 
not only in not returning to their former country, but in desiring a better 
country, that is, a heavenly. Observe, Ist. The heavenly country is better 
than any upon earth. It is better situated, better stored with every thing that 
is good, better secured from every thing that is evil; the employments, the 
enjoyments, the society, and every thing in it, is better than the best in this 
world. 2d. All true believers desire this better country. True faith draws 
forth sincere and fervent desires, and the stronger faith is the more fervent 
those desires will be. 7th. They died in the faith of those promises; not only 
lived by the faith of them, but died in the full persuasion that all the promises 
should be fulfilled to them and theirs, ver. 13. That faith held out to the last. 
By faith, when they were dying, they received the atonement; they acquiesced 
in the will of God; they quenched all the fiery darts of the devil; they over- 
came the terrors of death, disarmed it of its sting, and bade cheerful farewell 
to this world, and to all the comforts and crosses of it. ‘These were the actings 
of their faith. Now observe, 

3. The gracious and great reward of their faith, ver. 16. God is not ashamed 
to be their God, for Ko beth prepared for them a city. Note, Ist. God is the 
God of all true believers; faith gives them an interest in God, and in all his 
fulness. 2nd. He is called their God; he calls himself so; “i am the God of 
Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.” And he gives them 
leave to call him so, and he gives them the Spirit of adoption to enable them 
to ery, ‘Abba, Father.” 3rd. Notwithstanding their meanness by nature, vile- 
ness by sin, and the poverty of their outward condition, God is not ashamed 
to be called their God. Such is his condescension, such his love, to them; 
therefore let them never be ashamed of being called his people, nor of any of 
those that are truly so, how much soever despised in the world. Above all, 
let them take care that they be not a shame and reproach to their God, and 
so provoke him to be ashamed of them; but let them act so as to be to him for 
a name, and for a praise, and for aglory. 4th. As the proof of this, God has 
prepared for them a city, a happiness suitable to the relation into which he 
has taken them. For there is nothing in this world commensurate to the love 
of God, in being the God ef his people; and if God neither could nor would 
give his people something better than this world affords he would be ashamed 
to be called their God. If he takes them into such a relation to himself he will 
provide for them accordingly. If he takes to himself the title of their God he 
will fully answer it, and act up to it. And he has prepared that for them in 
heaven that will fully answer this character and relation, so that it shall never 
be said to the reproach and dishonour of God that he has adopted a people 
to be his own children, and then taken no care to make a suitable provision for 
them. The consideration of this should inflame the affections, enlarge the 
desires, and excite the diligent endeavours of the people of God after this city 
that he has prepared for them. : 

Seventhly. Now, after the apostle has given this account of the faith of others, 
with Abraham, he returns to him again, and gives us an instance of the greatest 
trial and act of faith that stands upon record, either in the story of the father of 
the faithful or of any of his spiritual seed, and that was his offering up of 
Isaac; ver. 17, “ By faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered up Isaac; and 
he that had received the promises offered up his only begotten son.” In this 
great example observe, 4 : 

1. The trial and exercise of Abraham’s faith. He was tried indeed. It is said, 
Gen. xxii. 1, “ God in this tempted Abraham,” not to sin, for so God tempteth 
no man, but only tried his faith and obedience to purpose. God had before this 
tempted or tried the faith of Abraham, when he called him away from his 
country and father’s house; when by a famine he was forced out of Canaan inte 
Egypt; when he was obliged to fight with five kings to rescue Lot; when Sarah 
was taken from him by Abimelech, and in many other instances. But this trial 
was greater than them all; he was commanded to offer up his son Isaac. Read 
the account of it, Gen. xxii. 2, and there you will find every word was a trial; 
“Take now thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom thou lovest,. and get thee into 
the land of Moriah, and offer him there for a burnt offering upon one of the 
mountains which I will tell thee of.” Take thy son, not one of thy beasts or 
slaves, thine only son by Sarah, Isaac thy laughter, the child of thy joy and 
delight, whom thou lovest as thine own soul; take him Sa a distant place, 
three days’ journey, the land of Moriah; do not only leaye him there, but offer 
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him for a burnt offering. A greater trial was never pnt upon any creature. The 


apostle here mentions some things that very much add to the greatness of this | 


trial. é & 2 
Ist. He was put upon it after he had received the promises that this Isaac 


should build up his family, and that “in him his seed should be called,” ver. 18, 
and that he should be one of the progenitors of the Messiah, and all nations 
blessed in him; so that in being called to offer up his Isaac he seemed to be 
called to destroy and cut off his own family, to cancel the promises of God, to 
prevent the coming of Christ, to destroy the whole world, to sacrifice his own 
soul and his hopes of salvation, and to cut off the church of God at one tolow; 
a most terrible trial! ; ‘ } 

2nd. That this Isaac was his only begotten son by his wife Sarah, and the 
only one he was to have by her, and the only one that was to be the child and 
heir of the promise. Ishmael was to be Roe off with earthly greatness. Either 
the promises of a posterity, and of the Messiah, must be fulfilled by means of 
this son, or not at all; so that, besides his most tender affection to this his son, 
all his expectations were bound up in him, and if he perished, must perish with 
him. If Abraham had never so many sons, this was the only son that could 
convey to all nations the promised blessing ; a son for whom he waited so long, 
received in so extraordinary a manner, upon whom his heart was set,—to have 
this son offered up as asacrifice, and that by hisown hand. It was a trial that 
would have overset the firmest and the strongest mind that ever informed a 
human body. : 

2. The actings of Abraham’s faith in so great atrial. He obeyed; he offered 
up Isaac. He intentionally gave him up by his submissive soul to God, and was 
ready to have done it actually, according to the command of God; and he went 
as far in it as to the very critical moment, and would have gone through with it 
if God had not prevented him. Nothing could be more tender and moving than 
those words of Isaac, ‘‘ My father, here is the wood, here is the fire, but where 
is the lamb for the burnt offering?” little thinking that he was to be the lamb; 
but Abraham knew it, and yet he went on with the great design. | 

3. ‘he supports of his faith; and they must be very great, suitable to the 
greatness of the trial. He “accounted that God was able to raise him from the 
dead,” ver. 19. His faith was supported by the sense he had of the mighty 
power of God, who was able to raise the dead; and he reasoned thus with him- 
self, and so he resolved all his doubts. It does not appear that he had any 
expectation of being countermanded and prevented from offering up his son; the 
expectation of that would have spoiled the trial, and consequently the triumph 
of his faith. But he knew that God was able to raise him from the dead; and 
he did believe that God would do so, since such great things depended upon this 
son, which must have failed if Isaac had not a farther life. Observe, Ist. God 
is able to raise the dead, to raise dead bodies, and to raise dead souls. 2nd. The 
belief of this will carry us through the greatest difficulties and trials that we 
can meet with. 3rd. It is our duty to be reasoning down our doubts and fears 
by the consideration of the almighty power of God. 

4, The reward of his faith in this great trial, ver. 19. He received his son from 
the dead in a figure, ina parable. Ist. He received his son. He had parted with 
him to God, and God gave him back again. ‘The best way to enjoy our comforts 
with comfort is, to resign them up to God; he will then return them, if not in 
kind, vet in kindness. 2nd. He received him from the dead, for he gave him up 
Tor dead; he was as a dead child to him, and the return was to him no less than 
aresurrection. 3rd. This was a figure or parable of something farther. It was 
a figure of the sacrifice and resurrection of Christ, of whom Isaac was a type. 
It was a figure and earnest of the glorious resurrection of all true believers, 
whose life is not lost, but hid with Christ in God. We come now to the faith of 
other Old Testament saints mentioned by name, and by the particular trials and 
actings of their faith. 


20 By faith Isaac blessed Jacob and Esau con- 
cerning things to come. 21 By faith Jacob, when 
he was a dying, blessed both the sons of Joseph; and 
worshipped, leaning upon the top of his staff. 22 
By faith Joseph, when he died, made mention of the 
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departing of the children of Israel; and gave com- 
mandment concerning his bones. 23 By faith Moses, 
when he was born, was hid three months of his 
parents, because they saw he was a proper child; and 
they were not afraid of the king’s commandment. 24 
By faith Moses, when he was come to years, refused 
to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter; 25 
Choosing rather to suffer affliction with the people of 
God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season ; 
26 Esteeming the reproach of Christ greater riches 
than the treasures in Egypt: for he had respect unto 
the recompence of the reward. 27 By faith he for- 
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| sook Keypt, not fearing the wrath of the king: for he 
endured, as seeing him who is invisible. 28 Through 
faith he kept the passover, and the sprinkling of 
blood, lest he that destroyed the firstborn should 
touch them. 29 By faith they passed through the 
Red sea as by dry land: which the Egyptians assay- 
ing to do were drowned. 30 By faith the walls of 
Jericho fell down, after they were compassed about 
seven days. 31 By faith the harlot Rahab perished 
not with them that believed not, when she had 
received the spies with peace. 


In this roll of believers we have an account, 

First. Of tlie faith of Isaac. Something of him we had before interwoven 
with the story of Abraham; here we have something of a distinct nature, that 
by faith he blessed his two sons, Jacob and Esau, “ concerning things to come.” 
Where observe, 

1. ‘The actings of his faith. He “blessed Jacob and Esau concerning things to 
come.” He blessed them; that is, he resigned them up to God in covenant; he 
recommended God and religion to them; he prayed for them, and prophesied 
concerning them, what would be their condition, and the condition in times to 
come. The account we have of this in Gen. xxvii. Observe, Ist. Both Jacob 
and Esau were blessed as Isaac’s children, at least as to temporal good things. 
It.is a great privilege to be the offspring of good parents, and many times the 
wicked children of good parents fare the better in this world for their parents’ 
sake, for things present are in the covenant; they are not the best things, and 
no man knoweth love or hatred by having or wanting such things. 2nd. That 
Jacob had the precedency and the principal blessing, which shews that it is 
grace and the new birth that exalts persons above their fellows, and qualifies 
them for the best blessings; and that it is owing to the sovereign free grace 
of God that in the same family one is taken and another left, one loved and the 
other hated, since all the race of Adam are by nature hateful to God; that if 
one has his portion in this world, and the other in the better world, it is God 
that makes the difference, for even the comforts of this life are more and better 
than any of the children of men deserve. 

2. The difficulties Isaac’s faith struggled with. Ist. He seemed to have 
forgotten how God had determined the matter at the birth of these his sons, 
Gen. xxv. 23. This should have been a rule to him all along, but he was rather 
swayed by natural affection and general custom, that gave the double portion of 
honour, affection, and advantage to the first-born. 2nd. He acted in this matter 
with some reluctance when he came to pronounce the bee Gen. xxvii. 33, 

a 


“Te trembled very exceedingly,” and charged Jacob that he had subtly taken 
away Hsau’s blessing, ver. 33, 35. But for all this Isaac’s faith recovere itself, 


and he ratified the blessing; ‘‘I have blessed him, yea, and he shall be blessed. 
Rebecca and Jacob are not to be justified in the indirect means they used to 
obtain this blessing, but God will be justified in overruling even the sins of men 


to serve the purposes of his glory. ow, the faith of Isaac thus prevailing over 
his unbelief, it has pleased the God of Isaac to pass by the weakness of his faith, 
and commend the sincerity of it, and record him among the elders that “through 
faith have obtained a good report.” We now go on to, 

Secondly. The faith of Jacob, ver. 21, who “ when he was dying, blessed both 
the sons of Joseph, and worshipped, leaning upon the top of his staff.’ There 
were a great many instances of the faith of Jacob; his life was a life of faith, 
and his faith met with great exercise. But it has pleased God to single two 
instances out of many of the faith of this patriarch, besides what has been 
already mentioned in the account of Abraham. Where observe, 

1. The actings of his faith here mentioned, and they are two. Ist. He blessed 
both the sons of Joseph, Ephraim and Manasseh. /irst. He adopted them into 
the number of his own sons, and so into the congregation of Israel, though they 
were born in Egypt. And it is doubtless a great blessing to be joined to the 
visible church of God in profession and privilege, but more to be so in spirit and 
truth. Secondly. He made them both heads of different tribes, as if they had 
been his own immediate sons. Vhirdly. He prayed for them, that they might 
both be blessed of God. Sourthly. He prophesied that they should be blessed; 
but, as before Isaac did, so now Jacob prefers the younger, Ephraim; an 
though Joseph had placed them so as that the right hand of his father should 
be laid on Manasseh the elder, Jacob wittingly laid it on Ephraim, and lo this 
by Divine direction, for he could not see; to shew that the Gentile church, the 
younger, should have a more abundant blessing than the Jewish church, the 
elder. 2rd. “‘ He worshipped, Jeaning on his staff ;” that is, he praised God for 
what he had done for him, and for the prospect he had of approaching blessed- 
ness; and he prayed for those he was leaving behind hin, that religion might 


live in his family when he was gone. He did this “leaning on the top of his — 


staft;” not, as the papists dream, that he worshipped some image of Go 


d- 


engraven on the head of his staff, but intimating to us his great natural weak- 
ness, that he was not able to support himself so far as tu sit up in his bed with-— 


out a staff, and yet that he would not make this an excuse for neglecting the 
worshipping of God; he would do it as well as he could with his body, as well 


as with his spirit, though he could not do it as well as he would. He shewed — 


hereby his dependence upon God, and testified his condition here as a pilgrim 
with his statt, and his weariness of the world, and willingness to be at rest. 

2. The time and season when Jacob thus acted his faith; ‘‘ When he was 
dying.” He lived by faith, and he died by faith and in faith, Observe, Though 
the grace of faith is of universal use throughout our whole lives, yet it is espe- 
cially so when we come to die. Faith has sls grpatedd work to do at last, to help 
the believers to finish well, to die to the Lord so as to henour him, by patience, 
hope, and joy, so as to leave a witness behind them of the truth of God's word. 
and the excellency of his ways, for the conviction and establishment of all that 
attend them in their fying moments. ‘The best way in which parents can finish 
their course is, blessing th 
come to 


Thirdly. The faith of Joseph, ver. 22. And here also we consider, § 


eir families, and worshipping their God. We are now 


1, What he did by his faith. He “made mention of the departing of the chil-— 
dren of Israel, and gave commandment concerning his bones the passage is out — 
e 


of Gen. 1. 24, 25. Joseph was eminent for his faith, though 
the helps for it that the rest of his brethren had; he was sold into Egypt, 
was tried by temptations, by sin, by persecution, for retaining his integrity 
was tried by preferment and power in the court of Pharaoh, and yet his: 
held out, and carried him through to the last. Ist. He “ made mention by faith 


had not enjoyed — 
i ny he 
faith 


of 
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the departing of the children of Israel,” that. the time should come when they 
should be delivered out of Egypt; and he did this both that he might caution them 
against the Beoas hte of settling in Egypt, which was now a place of plenty and 
ease to them, and also that he might keep them from sinking under the cala- 
mities and distresses which he foresaw were coming upon them there; and he 
does it to comfort himself, that though he should not live to see their deliver- 
ance, yet he could die in the faith of it. 2nd. He “gaye commandment con- 
cerning his bones,” that they should preserye them unburied in Egynt , till God 
should deliver them out of that house of bondage, and that then they should 
carry his bones along with them into Canaan, and deposit them there. Though 
the believers’ chief concern is for their souls, yet they cannot wholly neglect 
their bodies, as being members of Christ, and parts of themselves, which shall 
at length be raised up, and be the happy companions of their glorified souls to 
all eternity. Now Joseph gave this order, not that he thought his being buried 
in Egypt would either prejudice his soul or prevent the resurrection of his 
body, (some of the rabbins fancied that all the Jews that were buried out of 
Canaan must be conveyed underground to Canaan before they could rise again ;) 
but he gave this order to testify, rst. That though he had lived and died in 
Egypt, yet he did not live and die an Egyptian, but an Israelite. Secondly. That 
he preferred a significant burial in Canaan before a magnificent one in Egypt. 
Thirdly. That he would go as far with his people as he could, though he could 
not go as far as he would. Fourthly. That he believed the resurrection of the 
body, and the communion that his soul should presently have with departed 
saints, as his body had with their dead bodies. ifthly. To assure them that 
te would be with them in Egypt, and deliver them out of it in his own time 
and way. 

2. When it was that the faith of Joseph acted after this manner, and that was, 
as in the case of Jacob, when dying. God often gives his people living comforts in 
dying moments, and, when he does, it is their duty, as they can, to communicate 
them to those about them for the glory of God, for the honour of religion, and 
for the good of their brethren and friends. We go on now to, 

Fourthly. The faith of the parents of Moses, which is cited from Fz. ii. 3, &c. 
Where observe, 

1. The acting of their faith. They hid this their son three months. Though 
the mother of Moses is only mentioned in the history, yet, by what is here said, 
it seems his father not only coasented to it, but consulted about it. It is a 
happy thing where yokefellows draw together in the yoke of faith, as the heirs 
of the grace of God; and when they do this in a religious concern for the good 
of their children, to preserve them not only from those that would destroy their 
lives, but corrupt their minds. Observe, Moses was persecuted betimes, and 
forced to be concealed; in this he was a type of Christ, who was persecuted 
almost as soon as he was born, and his parents forced to flee with him into 
Egypt for his preservation. It is a great mercy to be free from wicked laws 
eal edicts; but when we are not, we must use all lawful means for our security. 
In this faith of Moses’s parents there was a mixture of unbelief, but God was 
pleased to overlook it. — 

2. The reasons of their thus acting. No doubt natural affection could not 
but move them; but there was something farther, “ ‘They saw he was a proper 
child,” “a goodly child,” Ea. ii. 2, “exceeding fair,” as in Acts vii. 20, acretos 7 
Gc, venustus Deo,— fair to God;’ there appeared in him something uncommon. 
The beauty of the Lord sat upon him, as a presage that he was born to great 
things, and that by conversing with God his face should shine, Hx, xxxiv. 29, 
and what bright and illustrious actions he should do for the deliverance of 
Israel, and how his name should shine in the sacred records. Sometimes, not 
aoe the countenance is the index to the mind. 

3. The prevalency of their faith over their fear. They were not afraid of the 
king’s commandment, Ha. i. 22. That was a wicked and a cruel edict, that all 
the males of the Israelites should be destroyed in their infancy; and so the 
name of Israel must be destroyed out of the earth. But they did not so fear as 
presently to give up their child; they considered that if none of the males were 
preserved there would be an end and utter ruin of the church of God and the 
true de hee and that though in their present state of servitude and oppression 
one would praise the dead rather than the living, yet they believed God would 

reserve his people, and the time was coming when it would be worth the while 
or an Israelite to live. Somebody must hazard their own lives to preserve 
their children, and they were resolved to do it. They knew-the king’s com- 
mandment was evil in itself, contrary to the laws of God and nature, and there- 
fore of no authority or obligation, Faith is a great preservative against the sinful, 
slavish fear of men, as it sets God before the soul, and shews the vanity of the 
CreeEnES and its subordination to the will and power of God. ‘lhe apostle next 
proceeds to. 

Fifthly. The faith of Moses himself, ver. 24, 25, &c. Where observe, 

1. An instance of his faith in conquering Vhe world. 

Ist. He “refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughters” whose foundlin 
he was, and her fondling too. She had adopted him for her son, and he refused 
it. Observe, First. How great a temptation Moses ~was under. Pharaoh’s 
daughter is said to have been his only child, and was herself childless; and 
having found Moses, and saved him as she did, they resolved to take him and 
breed him up as her son; and so he stood fair to be in time king of Egypt, and 
he might thereby have been serviceable to Israel. He owed his life to this 
princess ;¥and to refuse such kindness from her would look not only like ingra- 
titude to her, but a neglect of providence, that seemed to intend his advance- 
ment, and his brethren’s advantage. Secondly. How glorious was the triumph 
of his faith in so great atrial! He ‘‘refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter,” lest he should undervalue the truer honour of being a son of Abra- 
ham, the father of the faithful; “ He refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter,” lest it should look like renouncing his religion as well as his relation 
to Israel; and no doubt both these he must have done if he had accepted this 
honour ; he therefore nobly refuses it. | ; 

end. We chose rather “to suffer affliction with the people of God than to 
enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season,” ver. 25. He was willing to take his lot 
with the people of God here, though it were a suffering lot, that he might have 
his portion with them hereafter, rather than to enjoy all the sensual, sinful plea- 
sures of Pharaoh’s court, which would be but for a season, and then punished 
with everlasting misery. Herein he acted rationally as well as religiously, and 
conquered the temptation to worldly pleasure, as he had done before to worldly 
preferment. Here observe, First. The pleasures of sin are and will be but 
short; they must either end in speedy repentance or ruin. Secondly. That the 
pleasures of this world, and especially those of a court, are too often the plea- 
sures of sin; and they are always so when we cannot enjoy them without 
deserting God and his people; anda true believer will despise them when they 
are offered upon such terms. Thirdly. Suffering is to be chosen rather than 
sin, there being more evil in the least sin than there can be in the greatest 
suffering. Fourthly. It greatly alleviates the evil of suffering, when we suffer 
with the people of God, embarked in the same interest, and animated by the 
mame spirit. 

3rd. 


e esteemed “the reproaches of Christ greater riches than the treasures 
of Egypt,” ver. 26. 


Then, 1. Moses, and God’s people in his time, did know 


Christ, else they could not have borne his cross and suffered for him, 2. Chris- | 
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tianity is as old as true religion.] See how Moses weighed matters: in one scale 
he put the worst of religion, “the reproaches of Christ;” in the other scale 
the best of the world, “the treasures of Egypt;” and in his judgment, directed 
by faith, the worst of religion weighed down the best of the world. ‘The re- 
proaches of the church of God are “the reproaches of Christ,” who is and has 
ever been the head of the church. Now here Moses conquered the riches of the 
world, as before he had conquered its honours and pleasures. God’s people 
are, and always have been, a reproached people. Christ accounts himself 
reproached in their reproaches ; and while ka thus interests himself in their 
reproaches they become riches, and greater riches than the treasures of the 
richest empire in the world; for Christ will reward them with a crown of 
glory that fades not away. Faith discerns this, and determines and acts 
accordingly. 

Observe, First. That the circumstance of time is taken notice of when 
Moses, by his faith, gained this victory over the world, in all its honours, 
pleasures, and treasures ; ‘‘ When he was come to years,” ver. 24; not only to 
years of discretion, but of experience, to the age of forty years, when he was 
great, or come to maturity. Some would take this as an extenuation of his 
victory, that he gained it so late, that he did not make this choice sooner ; but 
it is rather an enhancement of the honour of his self-denial and victory over 
the world that he made this choice when he was grown ripe for judgment and 
enjoyment, able to know what he did, and why he did it. It was not the act 
of a child, that prefers counters to gold, but it proceeded from mature delibe- 
ration. It is an excellent thing for persons to be seriously religious when in the 
midst of worldly business and enjoyments; to despise the world when they are 
most capable of relishing and enjoying it. 

Secondly. What it was that supported and strengthened the faith of Moses 
to that degree as to enable him to gain such a victory of the world. ‘ He had 
respect to the recompence of reward,” that is, say some, the deliverance out 
of Egypt; but doubtless it means much more the RE reward of faith and 
fidelity in the other world. Observe here, Ist. Heaven is a great reward, not 
only surpassing all our deservings, but all our conceptions. It is a reward suit- 
able to the price paid for it, the blood of Christ, suitable to the perfections of 
God, and fully answering all his promises. It is a ‘“recompence of reward,” 
because given by a righteous Judge, for the righteousness of Christ, to 
righteous persons, according to the righteous rule of the covenant of grace. 
2nd. Believers may and ought to have respect to this “recompence of re- 
ward.” They should acquaint themselves with it, approve of it, and live in 
the daily and delightful expectation of it. And thus it will prove a landmark 
to direct their course, a loadstone to draw their hearts, a sword to conquer 
their enemies, and a spur to quicken them to duty; a cordial to refresh them 
under all the difficulties of doing and suffering work. 

2. We have another instance of the faith of Moses, and that was in for- 
saking Egypt; ver. 27, “ By faith he forsook Egypt, not fearing the wrath of 
the king.” Twice Moses forsook Egypt, (1.) As a crimina!, when the king’s 
wrath was incensed against him for killing the Egyptian, where it is said he did 
fear, Hx. ii. 14,15; not with a fear of despondency, but of discretion, to save his 
life. (2.) As a commander and ruler in Jeshurun, after God had employed him 
to humble Pharaoh, and make him willing to let Israel go. Observe here, 

Ist. The product of his faith, He forsook Egypt, and all its power and 
pleasure, and undertook the conduct of Israel out of it. 

2nd. The prevalency of his faith. It raised him above the fear of the king’s 
wrath ; though he knew it was great, and levelled at him in particular, that it 
marched at the head of a numerous host to pursue him, he was not dismayed, 
and he said to Israel, *‘ Fear not,” #’x. xiv. 13. Those that forsake Egypt must 
expect the wrath of men; but they need not fear it, for they are under the con- 
duct of that God that is able to make the wrath of man to praise him, and 
restrain the remainder of it.. 

8rd. The principle upon which his faith acted in these his motions. ‘“ He 
endured, as“seeing him that is invisible;” he bore up with invincible courage 
under all danger, and endured all the fatigue of his employment, which was very 
great, and this by seeing the invisible God. Observe, First. The God with whom 
we have to do is an invisible God; he is soto our sénses, to the eye of the body; 
and this shews the folly of those that pretend to make images of God, whom no 
man hath seen or can see. Secondly. By faith we may see this invisible God; 
we may be fully assured of his existence, and of his providence, and of his 
gracious and powerful presence with us. Vhirdly. Such a sight of God wiil 
enable believers to endure to the end, whatever they may meet with in the 
way. 

3) We have yet another instance of the faith of Moses in keeping “the 

assover and sprinkling of blood,” ver. 28. The account of this we have in 
ye xii. 1323. Though all Israel kept this passover, yet it was by Moses that 
God delivered the institution of it; and, though it was a great mystery, Moses 
by faith both delivered it to the people and kept it that night in the house where 
he lodged. The passover was one of the most solemn institutions of the Old 
Testament, and a very significant type of Christ. The occasion of its first 
observation was extraordinary: it was in the same night that God slew the 
firstborn of the Egyptians; but though the Israelites lived among them, the 
destroying angel passed over their houses, and spared them and theirs. Now, 
to entitle them to this distinguishing favour, and to mark them out for it, 
a lamb must be slain, the blood of it must be sprinkled with a bunch of hyssop 
upon the lintel of the door, and on the two side-posts; and the flesh of the 
lamb must be roasted with fire, and it must be all of it eaten that very night 
with bitter herbs, in a travelling posture, their loins girt, their shoes on their 
feet, and their staff in their hand. ‘This was accordingly done, and the destroy- 
ing angel passed over them, and slew the first-born of the Egyptians. And this 
opened a way for the return of Abraham’s posterity into the land of promise. 
The accommodation of this type is not difficult. 1st. Christis that Lamb; he is 
our Passover, he was sacrificed for us. 2nd. His blood must be sprinkled; it 
must be applied to those who have the saving benefit of it. 3rd. It is cnly 
applied effectually to the Israelites, the chosen people of God. 4th. It is not 
owing to our inherent righteousness, or best performances, that we are saved 
from the wrath of God, but unto the blood of Christ and his imputed righteous- 
ness. If any of the families of Israel had neglected the sprinkling of this blood 
upon their doors, though they should have spent all the night in prayer, the de- 


‘stroying angel would have broken in upon them, and slain their first-born. 5th. 


Wherever this blood is applied, the soul receives a whole Christ by faith, and 
lives upon him, 6th. This true faith makes sin bitter to the soul, even while it 
receives the pardon and atonement. 7th. That all our spiritual privileges on 
earth should quicken us to set out early, and get forward in our way to heaven. 
8th. Those that have beer marked out must ever remember and acknowledge 
free and distinguishing grace. 

Sixthly. The next instance of faith is that of the Israelites passing through 
the Red Sea, under the conduct of Moses their leader, ver. 29. ‘The story we 
have in Hx. xiv.; where observe, 

1. The preservation and safe passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea, 
when there was no other way to escape from Pharaoh and his host, that were 
closely pursuing them; where we per observe, Ist. That Israel’s danger wag 
very great; an enraged enemy with chariots and horsemen behind them, steep 
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ks and mountains on each hand, and the Red Sea before them. 2nd. That 
ae deliverance was very glorious. By faith they passed through the Red 
Sea as by dry land. ‘The grace of faith will help us through all the dangers 
we meet with in our way to heaven, y 

2. The destruction of the Egyptians. They, presumptuously attempting to 
follow Israel through the Red Sea, being thus blinded and hardened to their 
ruin, were all drow ned. ‘Their rashness was great, and their ruin was grievous. 
When God judges, he will overcome; and it is plain that the destruction of 
sinners is of themselves. sy Jf 

Seventhly. The next instance of faith is that of the Israelites under Joshua 
their leader before the walls of Jericho. The story we have Jos. vi. 5; where 

rve. 

Boat means prescribed of God to bring down the walls of Jericho; and that 
was, that they should compass the walls about once a day for seven days 
together, and seven times the last day, and that the priests should carry the 
ark when they compassed the walls about, and should blow with trumpets 
made of rams’ horns, and sound a longer blast than before, and then all the 
people should shout, and the walls of Jericho should fall before them. Here 
was a great trial of their faith; the method prescribed seemed very improbable 
to answer such an end, and would doubtless expose them to the daily contempt 
of their enemies; the ark of God would seem to be in danger. But this was 
the way God commanded them to take, and he loves to do great things by small 
and contemptible means, that his own arm may be made bare. 

2. The powerful success of the prescribed means. The walls of Jericho fell 
before them. This was a frontier town in the land of Canaan, the first that 
stood out against the Israelites. God was pleased, in this extraordinary man- 
ner, to slight and dismantle it, to magnify himself, to terrify the Canaanites, to 
strengthen the faith of the Israelites, and to exclude all boasting. God can and 
will, in his own time and way, cause all the powerful opposition that is made 
to his interest and glory to fall down; and the grace of faith is mighty, through 
God, for the pulling down of strongholds. He will make Babylon fall before 
the faith of his people; and when he has some great thing to do for them he 
raises up great and strong faith in them, 

Eighthly. The next instance is the faith of Rahab, ver. 31. Among the noble 
army of believing worthies, bravely marshalled by the apostle, Rahab comes 
in the rear, to shew that God is no respecter of persons. Here consider, 

1. Who this Rahab was. Ist. She was a Canaanitess, a stranger to the com- 
monwealth of Israel, and had but little help for faith, and yet she was a 
believer. The power of Divine grace greatly appears when it works without 
the usual means of grace. 2nd. She was a harlot, and lived in a way of sin. 
She was not only a keeper of a public house, but a common woman of the 
town, and yet she believed. ‘The greatness of sin, if truly repented of, shall be 
no bar to the pardoning merey of God; Christ has saved the chief of sinners: 
** Where sin has abounded, grace has superabounded.” 

2. What she did by her faith. She “received the spies with peace,” which 
were the men that Joshua had sent to spy out Jericho, Jos. ii. 6, 7. She not only 
bade them welcome, but she concealed them from their enemies that sought to 
cut them off, and she made a noble confession of her faith, ver. 9—1]. She 
engaged them to covenant with her to shew favour to her and hers, when God 
should shew kindness to them, and that they would give her a sign, which they 
did,—a line of searlet, which she was to hang forth out of the window. She 
sent them away with prudent and friendly advice. Learn here, Ist. That true 
faith will shew itself in good works, especially towards the people of God. 
2nd. Faith will venture all hazard in the cause of God and his people. A true 
believer will sooner expose his own person than God’s interest and people. 
3rd. A true believer is desirous not only to be in covenant with God, but in 
communion with the people of God, and is willing to cast in his lot with them, 
and to fare as they fare. 

3. Observe what Rahab gained by her faith. She escaped perishing with 
those that believed not. bserve, Ist. The generality of her neighbours 
friends, and fellow-citizens perished; it was an utter destruction that befel 
that city, man and beast were cut off. 2nd. The cause of the people of 
Jericho’s destruction, and that was*unbelief. They believed not that Israel’s 
God was the true God, and that Istael was the peculiar people of God, though 
they had evidence sufficient of it. 3rd. The signal preservation of Rahab. 
Joshua gave a strict charge that she should be spared, and none but she and 
hers; and she, taking care that the sign, the scarlet thread, should be hung 
out, her family were marked out for mercy, and perished not. Singular faith, 
when the generality are not only unbelievers, but against believers, will be 
rewarded with singular favours in times of common calamity. 


32 And what shall I more say? for the time 
would fail me to tell of Gedeon, and of Barak, 
and of Saison, and of Jephthae; of David also, and 
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Samuel, and of the prophets: 83 Who through 
faith subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, ob- 
tained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, 34 
Quenched the violence of fire, escaped the edge of 
the sword, out of weakness were made strong, waxed 
valiant in fight, turned to flight the armies of the 
aliens. 385 Women received their dead raised to 
life again: and others were tortured, not accepting 


ROMAN INSTRUMENTS OF TORTURE, 


deliverance; that they might obtain a better resur- 
rection: 86 And others had trial of cruel mockings 
and scourgings, yea, moreover of bonds and impri- 
sonment: 387 They were stoned, they were sawn 
asunder, were tempted, were slain with the sword: 
they wandered about in sheepskins and goatskins ; 
being destitute, afflicted, tormented; 88 (Of whom 
the world was not worthy :) they wandered in deserts, 
and 7m mountains, and 2m dens and caves of the earth. 
59 And these all, having obtained a good report 
through faith, received not the promise: 40 God 
having provided some better thing for us, that they 
without us should not be made perfect. 


The apostle, having given us a classis of many eminent believers, whose 
names are mentioned, and the particular trials and actings of their faith re- 
corded, he now concludes his narrative with a more summary account of 
another set of believers, where the particular acts are not ascribed to particular 
persons by name, but left to be applied by those that are well acquainted 
with the sacred story; and, like a Divine orator, he prefaces this part of the 
narrative with | an elegant expostulation; “ What shall I more say? time 
would fail me;” as if he had said, It is in vain to attempt to exhaust this sub- 
ject; should I not restrain my pen it would soon run beyond the bounds of an 
epistle, and therefore I shall but just mention a few more, and leave you to 
enlarge upon them, Observe, 
there is still more to be learned from them, 2. That we must well consider in 
Divine matters what we should say, and suit it as well as we can to the time. 
3. We should be pleased to think how great the number of believers was under 
the Old Testament, and how strong their faith, though the objects thereof were 
not then so fully revealed. And, 4. We should lament it, that now in gospel 
times, when the rule of faith is more clear and perfect, the number of believers 
should be so small, and their faith so weak. 


1. After all our researches into the Scripture, — 


a 
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First. In this summary account the apostle mentions, 

1. Gideon, whose story we have in Jud. vi. 11, &c. He was an eminent 
instrument raised up of God to deliver his people from the oppression of 
the Midianites. He was a person of a mean tribe and family called from a 
mean employment, thrashing wheat, and saluted by an angel of God in this sur- 
prising manner, “The Lord is with thee, thou mighty man of war.’ Gideon 
could not at first receive such honours, but humbly expostulates with the angel 
about their low and distressed state. The angel of the Lord delivered him his 
commission, and assured him of success, confirming it by fire out of the rock. 
Gideon is directed to offer sacrifice, and instructed in his duty, goes forth 
against the Midianites, when his atny was reduced from thirty-two thousand 
to three hundred; yet by these, with their lamps and pitchers, God put the 
whole army of the Midianites to confusion and ruin. And the same faith that 
gave Gideon so much courage and honour enabled him to act with great meek~- 
ness and modesty towards his brethren afterward. It is the excellency of the 

race of faith that, while it helps men to do great things, it keeps them from 
naving high and great thoughts of themselves. 

2. Barak, another instrument raised up to deliver Israel out of the hand of 
Jabin, king of Canaan, Jud. iv.; where we read, Ist. That though he was a 
soldier yet he received his commission and instructions from Deborah, a pro- 
phetess of the Lord, and he insisted upon having this Divine oracle with him 
in his expedition. 2nd. He obtained a great victory, by his faith, over all the 
host of Sisera. 3rd. That his faith taught him to return all the praise and glory 
to God. This is the existent nature of faith; it has recourse unto God in all 
dangers and difficulties, and then makes grateful returns to God for all mercies 
and deliverances. ‘ 

3. Samson, another instrument that God raised up to deliver Israel from the 
Philistines. His story we have in the 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th chapters of 
Judges ; and from it we learn that the grace of faith is the strength of the soul 
for great service. If Samson had not had a strong faith as well as a strong 
arm, he had never performed such exploits. Ist. That by faith the servants of 
God shall overcome even the roaring lion. 2nd. That true faith is acknow- 
ledged and accepted even when mingled with many. failings. 3rd. That the 
believer’s faith endures to the end, and in dying gives him victory over death 
and all his deadly enemies; his greatest conquest he gains by dying. 

4, Jephthah, whose story we have Jud. xi., before Samson; he was raised 
up to deliver Israel from the Ammonites. As various and new enemies rise up 
against the people of God, various and new deliverers are raised up for them. 
In the story of Paunthoh observe, Ist. That the grace of God often finds out 
and fastens upon the most undeserving and ill-deserying persons, to do great 
things for them and by them: Jephthah was the son ofa harlot. 2nd. That 
the grace of faith, wherever it is, will put men upon acknowledging God in all 
their ways, ch. xi. 11: Jephthah rehearsed “all his words before the Lord in 
Mizpeh.” 38rd. The grace of faith will make men bold and venturous in a good 
cause. 4th. That faith will not. only put menupon making their vows to God, 
but upon paying their vows after the mercy received; yea, pone they have 
toded. to their own great grief, hurt, and loss, as in the case of ephthah-and 
his daughter. - > 

5. David, that great man after God’s own heart. Few ever met with greater 
trials, and few ever discovered a more lively faith. His first appearance on the 
stage of the world was a great evidence of his faith; having, when young, slain 
the lion and the bear, his faith in God encouraged him to encounter the great 
Goliath, and helped him to triumph over him. The same faith enabled him to 
bear patiently the ungrateful malice of Saul and his favourites, and to wait till 
God should put him into possession of the promised power and dignity. The 


same faith made him a very successful and victorious prince; and after along | 


life of virtue and honour, (though not without some foul stains of sin,) he died 
in faith, relying upon that everlasting covenant that God had made with him 
and his, ordered in all things and sure. And he has left behind him such excel- 
lent memoirs of the trials and acts of faith in the book of Psalms as will ever be 
of great esteem and use to the people of God. 

6. Samuel, raised up to be a most eminent prophet of the Lord to Israel, as 
well asaruler over them. God revealed himself to Samuel when he was but 
a child, and continued to do so till his death. In his story observe, Ist. That 
those are like to grow up to some eminency in faith that. begin betimes in the 
exercise of it. 2nd. They whose business it is to reveal the mind and will of 
God to others had need to be well established in the belief of it themselves. 
To Samuel he adds, “and of the prophets,” who were extraordinary ministers of 
the Old Testament church, employed of God sometimes to denounce judgment, 
sometimes to promise mercy, always to reprove sin; sometimes to foretell 
remarkable events, known only to God; and chiefly to give notice of the Mes- 
siah, his coming, person, and offices ; for in him the prophets, as well as the law, 
centre. Now atrue and strong faith was very requisite for the right discharge 
of such an officeas this. | : ; 

Secondly. And now, having done naming particular persons, he proceeds to 
tell us what things were done by their faith. He mentions some things that 
easily apply themselves to one or other of the persons named; but he mentions 
other things that are not so easy to be accommodated to any here named, but 
must be left to general conjecture or accommodation. = 

1. By faith they “subdued kingdoms,” ver. 33, This did David, Joshua, and 
many of the judges. Learn hence, Ist. The interests and powers of kings and 
kingdoms are often,set up in opposition to God and his people. 2nd. That God 
can easily subdue all those kings and kingdoms that set themselves to oppose 
him. 3rd. That faith is a suitable and excellent. qualification of those that fight 
in the wars of the Lord; it makes them just, bold, and wise. te 

2. They wrought righteousness both in their public and personal capacities. 
They turned many from idolatry to the ways of righteousness; they believed 
God, and it was imputed to them for righteousness; they walked and acted 
righteously towards God and man. It is a greater honour and happiness to 
work righteousness than to work miracles. Faith is an active principle of 
universal righteousness. ; spre 5 

3. They obtained promises, both general and special. It is faith that gives us 
an interest in the promises; it is by faith that we have the comfort of the pro- 
mises; and it is by faith that we are prepared to wait for the promises, and in 
due time to receive them. : : é 

4. They “stopped the mouths of lions;” so did Samson, Jud. xiv. 5,6, and 
David, 1 Sam. xvii. 34, 35,and Daniel, ch. vi. 22. Here learn, Ist. That the power 
of God is above the power of the creature. And, 2nd. That faith engages the 
power of God for his seeds whenever it shall befor his glory to overcome 
brute beasts and brutish men. 

5. They “quenched the violence of fire,” ver. 33. So Moses, by the prayer of 
faith, quenched the fire of God’s wrath that was kindled against the people of 
Israel, Num. xi. 1,2. So did the three children, or rather mighty champions, 
Dana. iii. 17 —27 ; their faith in God, refusing to worship the golden image, ex- 
posed them to the fiery furnace which Nebuchadnezzar had prepared for them, 
and their faith engaged for them that power and presence of God in the furnace 
which quenched the violence of the fire, so that not so much as the smell thereof 
passed on them. Never was the grace of faith more severely tried, never more 
nobly exerted, nor ever more gloriously pemeraeis than theirs was. 
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6. They “escaped the edge of the sword.” Thus David escaped the sy 
of Goliath and of Saul, and Mordecai and the Jews escaped nhs Weeriiee 
Haman. The swords of men are held in the hand of God, and he can blunt the 
edge of the sword, and turn it away from his people against their enemies when 
he pleases. Faith takes hold of that hand of God which has hold of the swords 
ne men, ae God has often suffered himself to be prevailed upon by the faith of 
1is people. 

7. “Out of weakness they were made strong.” From national weakness, into 
which the Jews often fell by. their unbelief, upon the revival of faith, all their 
interest and affairs revived and flourished. From bodily weakness; thus 
Hezekiah, believing the word of God, recovered out of a mortal distemper; and 
he ascribed his recovery to the promise and power of God; Jsa. xxxviii. 15, 

What shall I say? He hath spoken it, and he hath also done it. Lord, by 
these things men live, and in these is the life of my spirit.” And it is the 
same grace of faith that from spiritual weakness helps men to recover and 
renew their strength, 

8. They “grew valiant in fight;” so did Joshua, the judges, and David. True 
faith gives truest courage and patience, as it discerns the strength of God, and 
thereby the weakness of all his enemies; and they were not only valiant but 
successful. God, as a reward and encouragement of their faith, put to flight 
the armies of aliens; of those that were aliens to their commonwealth, and 
enemies to their religion. God made them flee and fall before his faithful 
servants. Believing and praying commanders, at the head of believing and 
praying armies, have been so owned and honoured of God that nothing could 
stand before them. 

9. “ Women received their dead raised to life again,” ver. 35. So did the 
widow of Zarephath, 1 Kin. xvii. 23, and the Shunamite, 2 Kin. iy. 36. Ist. In 
Christ there is neither male nor female. Many of the weaker sex have been 
strong in faith. 2nd. Though the covenant of grace takes in the children of 
believers, yet it leaves them subject to natural death. 3rd. Poor mothers are 
loath to resign up their interest in their children, though death has taken them 
away from them. 4th. God has sometimes yielded so far to the tender affections 
ot sorrowful women as to restore their dead children to life again. Thus Christ 
had compassion on the widow of Nain, Lw. vii. 12. 5th. This should confirm our 
faith in the general resurrection, 

Thirdly. The apostle tells us what these believers endured by faith. 

1. They “‘ were tortured, not accepting deliverance,” ver. 35. They were put 

upon the rack to make them renounce their God, their Saviour, and their reli- 
gion; and they bore the torture, and would not accept of deliverance upon such 
vile terms; and that which animated them to suffer was, the hope they had of 
obtaining a better resurrection, and deliverance upon more honourable terms. 
This is thought to refer to that memorable story, 2 Maccabees vii., &c. 
_ 2. They endured “trials of cruel mockings, and scourgings, and bonds, and 
imprisonment,” ver. 36. They were persecuted in their reputation by mock- 
ings, which are cruel to an ingenuous mind; in their persons by scourging, the 
punishment of slaves; in their liberty by “bonds and imprisonment.” Observe 
how inveterate is the malice that wicked men have towards the righteous, 
how far it will go, and what a variety of cruelties it will invent and exercise 
upon those against whom they have no cause of quarrel, except in the matters 
of their God. 

3. They were put to death in the most cruel manner; some “were stoned,” 
as Zechariah, 2 Chr, xxiv. 21; “Sawn asunder,” as Isaiah by Manasseh. ‘They 
were “tempted;” some read it ‘burnt,’ 2 Maccabees vii. 5. They were “ slain 
with the sword.” All sorts of deaths were prepared for them; their enemies 
clothed death in all the array of cruelty and terror, and yet they boldly met it 
and endured it. 

4. Those that escaped death were used so ill as that death might seem more 
eligible than such a life. Their enemies spared them only to prolong their 
misery, and wear out all their patience; for they were forced to “wander about 
in sheep-skins, and goat-skins, being destitute, afflicted, and tormented; they 
wandered about in deserts, and on mountains, and in dens and caves of the 
earth,” ver. 37, 38. They were stripped of the conveniences of life, turned out 
of house and harbour; they had not raiment to put on, but were forced to 
cover themselves with the skins of slain beasts; they were driven out of all 
human society, and forced to converse with the beasts of the field, to hide 
themselves ‘‘ in dens and caves,” and make their complaint to rocks and rivers, 
not more obdurate than their enemies. Such sufferings as these they endured 
then for their faith, and such they endured through the power of the grace 
of faith. And which shall we most admire, the wickedness of human nature, 
that is capable of acting such cruelties on fellow-creatures, or the excellency 
of Divine grace, that is able to bear up the faithful under such cruelties, and 
to carry them safely through all? 

Fourthly. What they obtained by their faith. 

1, A most honourable character and commendation from God, the true Judge 
and Fountain of honour; that is, that the world was.not worthy of such men. 
The world did not deserve such blessings; they did not know how to value them, 
nor how to use them. Wicked men! ‘The righteous are not worthy to live in 
the world; and God declares the world is not worthy of them; and though 
they widely differ in their judgment, they agree in this, that it is not fit good 
men should have their rest in this world; and therefore God receives them out 
of it to that world that is suitable to them, and yet far beyond the merit of al. 
their services and sufferings. 

2. They ‘obtained a good report,” ver. 39, of all good men, and of the truth 
itself, and have the honour to be enrolled in this sacred calendar of the Old 
Testament worthies, God’s witnesses; yea, they had a witness for them in the 
consciences of their enemies, who, while they thus. abused them, were con- 
demned by their own consciences as persecuting those that were more right- 
eous than themselves. ’ 

3. They obtained an interest in the promises, though not the full possession 
of them. ‘hey had a title to the promises, though they received not the great 
things promised. This is not meant of the felicity of the heavenly state, for that 
they did receive when they died, in the measure of a part, in one constituent part 
of their persons, and the much better part; but it is meant of the felicity of the 
gospel state. They had types, but not the antitype; they had shadows, but had 
not seen the substance; and yet under this imperfect dispensation they dis- 
covered this precious faith. And this the apostle insists upon to render their 
faith more illustrious, and to provoke Christians to a holy jealousy and emula- 
tion; that they should not suffer themselves to be outdone in the exercise of 
faith by those that came.so short of them in all the helps and advantages for 
believing. He teils. the Hebrews God had “ provided some better things” for 
them, ver. 40, and therefore they might be assured he expected at least as good 
things from them; and that since the Gospel is the end and perfection of the 
Old Testament, which had no excellency but in its reference to Christ and the 
Gospel, it was expected that their faith should be as much more perfect than 
the faith of the Old Testament saints. Or, their state and dispensation was 
more perfect than the former, and was indeed the perfection and completion 
of the former; for without the gospel church the Jewish church must have 
remained in an incomplete and imperfect state. This reasoning is strong, and 
should be effectually prevalent with us all. 
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The apostle in this chapter applies what he had collected in the chapter foregoing, and 
makes use of it as a great motive to patience and perseverance in the Christian faith 
and state, pressing home the argument, I. From a greater example than he had yet 
mentioned, and that is Christ himself, ver. 1—3. | I. From the gentle and gracious 
nature of the afflictions they endured in their Christian course, ver. 4—17. Ill. From 
the communion and conformity between the state of the gospel church on earth and 
the triumphant church in heaven, ver. 18—29. 


HEREFORE seeing we also 
Ds 2 


Ti Slo G are compassed about with so 
(SK =~ great acloud of witnesses, let 
ae GA AA us lay aside every weight, 
NWA “cyand the sin which doth so 
as easily beset us, and let us 
run with patience the race 
that is set before us, 2 
‘Looking unto Jesus the 
author and finisher of our 
faith; who for the joy that was set before him endured 
the cross, despising the shame, and is set down at the 
right hand of the throne of God. 3 For consider 
him that endured such contradiction of sinners against 
himself, lest ye be wearied and faint in your minds, 


Here observe what is the great duty which the apostle urges upon the 
Hebrews, and which he so much desires they would comply with, and that is 
to “lay aside every weight, and the sin that did so easily beset them, and run 
with patience the race set before them.” The duty consists of two parts, the 
one preparatory, the other perfective. 

First. Preparatory. “Lay aside every weight, and the sin,” &c. 1. Every 
weight, that is, all inordinate affection and concern for the body, and the pre- 
sent life and world. 
is a dead weight upon the soul, that pulls it down when it wonld ascend 
upwards, and pulls it back when it should press forward. It makes duties 
and difficulties harder and heavier than they would be. 2 “The sin that does 
so easily beset us.” The sin that has the greatest advantage against us_by 
the circumstances we are in, our constitution, our company. This may mean 
either the damning sin of unbelief, or rather the darling sin of the Jews, an 
over-fondness for their own dispensation. Let us lay aside all external and 
internal hindrances. j 

Secondly. Perfective. “ Run with patience the race that was set before them.” 
The apostle speaks in the gymnastic style, taken from the Olympic and other 
exercises. 

1. Christians have arace torun. A race of service, and a race of sufferings; 
a course of active and passive obedience. 

2. This race is set before them; it is marked out unto them, both by the word 
of God and the examples of the faithful servants of God, that clond of wit- 
nesses with which they are compassed about. It is set out by proper limits 
and directions; the mark they run to, and the prize they run for, are set before 
them. 

3. This race must be run with patience and perseverance. There will be 
need of patience to encounter the difficulties that lie in our way, of persever- 
ance to resist all temptations to desist or turn aside. Faith and patience are 
the conquering graces, and therefore must be always cultivated and kept in 
lively exercise. 

4, Christians have a greater example to animate and encourage them in their 
Christian course than any or all that have been mentioned before, and that is 
the Lord Jesus Christ; ver. 2, “ Looking unto Jesus, the author and finisher of 
our faith.” Where observe, 

Ist. What our Lord Jesus is to his people. He is “the author and finisher of 
their faith;” the beginning, and perfecter, and rewarder of it. First. He is 
“the author” of their faith; not only the object, but “the author.” He is the 
great leader and precedent of our faith, he trusted in God; he is the purchaser 
of the spirit of faith, the publisher of the rule of faith, the efficient cause of 
the grace of faith, and in all respects “the author of our faith.” Secondly. He 
is “the finisher of our faith,” He is the fulfiller and the fulfilling of all Scrip- 
ture promises and prophecies; he is the perfecter of the canon of Scripture; 
he is the finisher of grace and work of faith with power in the souls of his 
people; and he is the judge and the rewarder of their faith; he determines 
who they are that reach the mark, and from and in him they have the prize. 

2nd. What trials Christ met with in his race and course. First. He endured 
the “contradiction of sinners against himself,” ver. 3. He bore the opposition 
that they made to him both in their words and behaviour. They were continually 
contradicting him, and crossing in upon his great designs; and though he could 
easily have both confuted and confounded them, and sometimes gave them a 
specimen of his power, yet he endured their evil manners with great patience. 
Their contradictions were levelled against Christ himself, against his person 
as God-man against his authority, against his preaching, and yet he endured 
all. Secondly. He endured the cross—all those sufferings that he met with in 
the world; for he took up his cross betimes, and was at length nailed to it, and 
endured a painful, ignominious, and accursed death, in which he was numbered 
with the transgressors, the vilest malefactors} yet all this he endured with 
invincible patience and resolution. Thirdly. He despised the shame, all the 
reproaches that were cast upon him both in this life and at his death. He 
despised them all, was infinitely above them; he knew his innocency, and his 
own excellency, and despised the ignorance and malice of his despisers. 

3rd. What it was that supported the human soul of Christ under these 
unparalleled sufferings; and that was the joy that was set before him. He 
had something in view under all his sufferings which was pleasant to him; he 
rejoiced to see that by his sufferings he should make satisfaction to the injured 
justice of God, and give security to his honour and government; that he should 
make peace between God and man; that he should seal the covenant of grace 
and be the Mediator of it; that he should open a way of salvation to the chief 
of sinners, and that he should emoataally save all those that the Father had 
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Inordinate care for the present life, and fondness for it, ; 
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| given him, and himself be the first-born among many brethren. This was the 
| Joy that was set before him. . : 

4th. The reward of his suffering. He is ‘‘set down at the right hand of the 
throne of God.” Christ, as Mediator, is exalted to a station of the highest 
honour, of the greatest power and influence; he is at the right hand of the 
Father; nothing passes between heaven and earth but by him; he does all that 
is done ; he ever lives to make intercession for his people. 

5th. What is our duty with respect to this Jesus. We must, First. Look 
unto him; that is, [1. The Christian race-runner hath Jesus before him in the 
way to help him in everything that may befall him in his course. 2. Christ must 
be looked upon by him who would be helped in the race; the eye of the soul 
being drawn off of everything which might divert the man or discourage him, 
and our minds fixed on Christ with loving and longing looks, which may draw 
life and strength from him. 3. We must look on him as Jesus, the deliverer 
from sins and giver of salvation, even him who saveth his people from their 
sins. 4. We must look upon him as the author and finisher of our faith; that 
is, as our God, who hath begun his good work in us, and will also perfect it, 
who hath given us grace to believe, and will surely continue this grace with us, 
even to the end, lest the fears of our faith failing make us to faint.] 5. We must 
set him continually before us as our example, and our great encouragement ; 
we must look to him for direction, for assistance, and for acceptance in all our 
sufferings. Secondly. We must “consider him ;” meditate much upon him, and 
reason with ourselves from his case to our own. We must ‘analogize,’ as the 
word is; compare Christ’s suffering and ours, and we shall find that, as his 
sufferings far exceeded ours in the nature and measure of them, so his patience 
far excels ours, and is a perfect pattern for us to imitate. — 

6th. The advantage we shall reap by thus doing. It will be a means to pre- 
vent our weariness and fainting; ver. 3, “ Lest ye be weary, and faint in your 
minds.” Observe, First. There is a proneness in the best to grow weary, and 
to faint under their trials and afflictions, especially when they prove heavy. 
and of long cofitinuance. This proceeds from the imperfection of grace, an 
remains of corruption. Secondly. The best way to prevent this is to “look 
unto Jesus,” and to “consider him.” Faith and meditation will fetch in fresh 
supplies of strength, comfort, and courage; for he has assured them, if they 
pe with him, they shall also reign with him. And this hope will be their 

elmet. 


4 Ye have not yet resisted unto blood, striving 
against sin. 5 And ye have forgotten the exhort- 
ation which speaketh unto you as unto children, My 
son, despise not thou the chastening of the Lord, 
nor faint when thou art rebuked of him: 6 For 
whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth 
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every son whom he receiveth. 7 If ye endure chas- 
tening, God dealeth with you as with sons; for what 
son is he whom the father chasteneth not? 8 But 
if ye be without chastisement, whereof all are par- 
takers, then are ye bastards, and not sons. 9 Fur- 
thermore we have had fathers of our flesh which 
corrected us, and we gave them reverence: shall we 
not much rather be in subjection unto the Father of 
spirits, and live? 10 For they verily for a few days 
chastened us after their own pleasure; but he for owr 
profit, that we might be partakers of his holiness. 11 
Now no chastening for the present seemeth to be joy- 
ous, but grievous: nevertheless afterward it yieldeth 


the peaceable fruit of righteousness unto them which 


we 
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are exercised thereby. 12 Wherefore lift up the 
hands which hang down, and the feeble knees; 13 
And make straight paths for your feet, lest that 
which is lame be turned out of the way; but let it 
rather be healed. 14 Follow peace with all men, and 
holiness, without which no man shall see the Lord: 
15 Looking diligently lest any man fail of the grace 
of God; lest any root of bitterness springing up trou- 
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ble you, and thereby many be defiled; 16 Lest 
there de any fornicator, or profane person, as Esau, 
who for one morsel of meat sold his birthright. 17 


For ye know how that afterward, when he would have 
inherited the blessing, he was rejected: for he found 
no place of repentance, though he sought it carefully 
with tears. 
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GREEK STADIUM.—ver. 13. 


Here the apostle presses the exhortation to patienee and perseverance by an 
argument taken from the gentle measure and gracious nature of those suffer- 
ings the believing Hebrews endured in their Christian course. 

First. From the gentle and moderate degree and measure of their suffer- 
mess “Ye have not yet resisted unto blood, striving against sin,” ver. 4. 

serve, - 

1. He owns they had suffered much; they had been striving to an agony 
against sin. Here, 1st. The cause of the conflict was sin; and to be engaged 
against sin is to fight in a good cause; for sin is the worst enemy both to God 
and man. Our spiritual warfare is both honourable and necessary ; for we are 
only defending ourselves against that which would destroy us if it, should get 
the victory over us. We fight for ourselves, for our lives; and therefore ought 
to be patient and resolute. 2nd. Every Christian is listed under Christ’s banner 
to strive against sin, against sinful doctrines, and sinful practices, and sinful 
habits and customs, both in themselves and others, 

2. He puts them in mind that they might have suffered more, (others have 
suffered more ;) for they “had not yet resisted unto blood.” They had not been 
called to martyrdom as yet, though they knew not how soon they might be. 
Learn here, Ist. Our Lord Jesus, the Captain of our salvation, does not use to 
eall his people out to the hardest trials at the first, but wisely trains them up 
by lesser sufferings to be prepared for greater. He will not put new wine into 
weak vessels; he is the gentle Shepherd, that will not overdrive the young ones 
of the flock. 2nd. It becomes Christians to take notice of the gentleness of 
Christ in accommodating their trial to their strength; they should magnify 
their afflictions, but should take notice of the mercy that is mixed with them, 
and should pity those that are called to the fiery trial to resist to blood; not to 
the shedding the blood of their enemies, but to sealing their testimony with 
their own blood. 3rd. Christians should be ashamed to faint under lesser 
trials when they see others bear up under greater, and do not know how soon 
they may meet with greater themselves. “If we run with the footmen, and 
they have wearied us, how shall we contend with horses? If we be wearied in 
a land of peace, what shall we do in the swellings of Jordan?” Jer, xii. 5. 

Secondly. He argues from the peculiar and gracious nature of those suffer- 
ings that befall the people of God. Though their enemies and persecutors may 
be the instruments of inflicting such sufferings on them, yet they are Divine 
chastisements; their heavenly Father has his hand in all, and his wise end to 
serve by all, and of this he has given them due notice, and they should not 
forgetit, ver.5. Observe, | : 

1. That those afflictions which may be truly persecution, as far as men are 
concerned in them, are fatherly rebukes and chastisements, as far as God is 
concerned in them. Persecution for religion is sometimes a correction and 
rebuke for the sins of professors of religion. Men persecute them because they 
are religious ; God chastises them because they are not more so. Men perse- 
cute them because bee will not give up their profession; God chastises them 
because they have not lived up to their profession. 

2, God has directed his people how they ought to behave themselves under 
all their afflictions. They must avoid the extremes that many run into. Ist. They 
must not despise the chastening of the Lord; they must not make light of 
afflictions, and be stupid and insensible under them; for they are the hand and 
rod of God, and his rebukes for sin, They that make light of affliction make 
light of God, and make light of sin, 2nd. They must not faint when they are 
rebuked; they must not despond and sink under their trial, nor fret and repine, 
but bear up with faith and patience. 3rd. If they run into either of these 
extremes, it is a sign they have forgotten their heavenly Father’s advice and 
exhortation, which he has given them in true and tender affection. 

3. Afiiictions rightly endured, though they may be the fruits of God’s dis- 
pleasure, yet they are proofs of his paternal love to his people, and care for 
them ; ver. 6, 7, ‘* Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every 
son whom he receiveth.” Observe, Ist. The best of God’s children need chas- 
tisement; they have their faults and follies, which need to be corrected. 
2nd. Though God may let others alone in their sins, he will correct sin in his 
own children; they are of his family, and shall not escape his rebukes when 
they want them, 3rd. That in this he oe as becomes a father, and treats them 


like children, No wise and good father will wink at those faults in his own 
children as he would in others; his relation and his affections oblige him to 
take more notice of the faults of his own children than of others. 4th. To be 
suffered to go on in sin without rebuke is a sad sign of alienation from God; 
such are bastards, not sons. They may call him Father, because born in the 
pale of the church; but they are the spurious offspring of another father, not 
of God, ver. 7, 8. 

4, Those that are impatient under the discipline of their heavenly Father 
carry it worse towards him than they would do towards earthly parents, 
ver. 9, 10. Here, Ist. The apostle commends a dutiful and submissive 
behaviour in children towards their earthly parents; “ We gave them rever- 
ence” even when they corrected us. It is the duty of children to give the 
reverence of obedience to the just commands of their parents, and the 
reverence of submission to their correction when they have been disobedient. 
Parents have not only authority, but a charge from God to give their chil- 
dren correction when it is due, and he has commanded children to take such 
correction well; and to be stubborn and discontented under due correction 
is a double fault, for the correction supposes there has been a fault already 
committed against the parents’ commanding power, and superadds a farther 
fault against his chastising power. 2nd. From henee he recommends an 
humble and submissive behaviour towards our heavenly Father when under 
his correction, and this he does by an argument from the less to the greater. 
First. Our earthly fathers are but the fathers of our flesh, but God is the 
Father of our spirits. Our fathers on earth were instrumental in the produc- 
tion of our bodies, which are but flesh, a mean, mortal, vile thing, formed out 
of the dust of the earth, as the bodies of the beasts are; and yet as they are 
curiously wrought, and made parts of our persons, and a proper tabernacle for 
the soul to dwell in, and an organ for it to act by, we owe reverence and affec- 
tion to those that were instrumental in their procreation; but then we must 
owe much more to him who is the Father of our spirits. Our souls are not of a 
material substance, not of the most refined sort; they are not ex traduce,— by 
traduction ;’ to affirm it is bad philosophy and worse divinity. They are the 
immediate offspring of God, who, after he had formed the body of man out of 
the earth, breathed into him a yital spirit, and so he became a living soul. 
Secondly. Our earthly parents chastened us for their own pleasure. Some- 
times they did it to gratify their passion, rather than to reform our manners. 
This is a weakness the fathers of our flesh are subject to, and this they should 
carefully watch against; for hereby they dishonour that parental authority that 
God has put upon them, and very much hinder the efficacy of their chastise- 
ments. But the Father of our spirits never grieves willingly, nor afilicts the 
children of men, much less his own children. It is always for our profit, and 
the advantage he intends us thereby is no less than our being partakers of his 
holiness; it is to correct and cure those sinful disorders that make us unlike to 
God, and to improve and increase those graces, which are the image of God in 
us, that we may be and act more like our heavenly Father. God loves his 
children so that he would have them to be as like himself as can be, and for 
this end he chastises them when they need it. Thirdly. The fathers of our 
flesh corrected us for a few days, in our state of childhood, when minors; and 
though we were in that weak and peevish state we owed them reverence, and 
when we came to maturity we loved and honoured them the more for it. Why, 
our whole life here is a state of childhood, minority and imperfection, and there- 
fore we must submit to the discipline of such a state; and when we come to a 
state of perfection we shall be fully reconciled to all the measures of God’s disci- 
pline over us now. Fourthly. God's correction is no condemnation; his children 
may at first fear lest affliction should come upon that dreadful errand, and we 
cry, “Do not condemn me, but shew me wherefore thou contendest with me,” 
Job x. 2. But that is so far from being the design of God to his own people, 
that he therefore “chastens them now, that they may not be condemned with 
the world,” 1 Cor. xi. 32. He does it to prevent the death and destruction of 
their souls, that they may live to God and like God, and be for ever with him. 

5. The children of Go , under their afflictions, ought not to inaee of his deal- 
ings with them by present sense, but by reason, and faith, and experience ; 
yer. 11, “No chastening for the present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous ; 
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nevertheless afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruits of righteousness.” 

Ty 
Saag cment of sense in this case. Afflictions are not grateful to the 
sense, but grievous; the flesh will feel them, and be grieved by them, and groan 
Sand. Thraialnaiont of faith, which corrects that of sense, and declares that a 
sanctified affliction produceth the fruits of righteousness; and these fruits are 
peaceable, tend to the quieting and comforting of the soul. Afiliction produces 
peace, by producing more righteousness; for the fruit of righteousness is 
peace. And if the pain of the body contribute thus to the peace of the mind, 
and short, present affliction, produceth blessed fruits of a long continuance, 
they have no reason to fret or faint under it, but their great concern is that the 
chastening they are ae may be endured by them with patience, and improved 

reater degree of holiness. : ae : 
to Beet, That cielr affliction may be endured with patience, which is the main 
drift of the apostle’s discourse on this subject; and he again returns to exhort 
them, that for the reason before mentioned they should “lift up the hands that 
hang down, and the feeble knees,” ver. 12. A burthen of affliction is apt to 
make the Christian’s hands hang down and his knees grow feeble, to dispirit 
him and discourage him; but this he must strive against, and that for two 
reasons. lst. That he may the better run his spiritual race and course, Faith, 
and patience, and holy courage and resolution, will make him walle more 
steadily, keep a straighter path, prevent wavering and wandering. 2nd. That he 
may encourage and not discourage others that are in the same way with him. 
There are many that are in the way to heaven that yet walk but weakly and 
lamely init. Such are apt to discourage one another, and hinder one another; 
but it is their duty to take courage, and act by faith, and so help one another 
forward in the way to heaven. ; f 

Secondly. That their afflictions may be improved to a greater degree of holi- 
ness. Since this is God’s design, it ought to be the design and concern of his 
children, that with renewed strength and patience they may “follow peace 
with all men, and holiness,” ver. 14. If the children of God grow impatient 
under affliction, they will neither walk so quietly and peaceably towards men 
nor so piously towards God as they should do; but faith and patience will 
enable them to follow peace and holiness too, as a man follows his calling, 
constantly and diligently, and with pleasure. Observe, 1st, It is the duty ot 
Christians, even when in a suffering state, “to follow peace with all men,” yea 
even with those that may be instrumental in their sufferings. That is a hard 
lesson, and a high attainment, but it is what Christ has called his people to. 
Sufferings are apt to sour the spirit, and sharpen the passions; but the children 
of God must “follow peace with all men.” 2nd. Peace and holiness are con- 
nected together; there can be no right peace without holiness. There may be 
prudence and discreet forbearance, and a shew of friendship and goodwill to 
all; but this true Christian peaceableness is never found separate from holi- 
ness. We must not, under pretence of living peaceably with all men, leave the 
ways of holiness, but cultivate peace in a way of holiness. 3rd. ‘‘ Without 
holiness no man shall see the Lord.” The vision of God our Saviour in heaven 
is reserved as the reward of holiness, and the stress of our salvation is laid 
upon our holiness, though a placid, peaceable disposition contributes much to 
our meetness for heaven. : . 

6. Where afflictions and sufferings for the sake of Christ are not considered 
by men as the chastisement of their heavenly Father, and improved as such, 
they will be a dangerous snare and temptation to apostacy, which every Chris- 
tian should most carefully watch against; ver. 15, 16, “‘ Looking diligently, lest 
any man fail of the grace of God,” &c. And here the apostle enters a serious 
caveat against apostacy, and backs it with an awful example :— 

Ist. He enters a serious caveat against apostacy, ver. 15. Where you may 
observe, First. The nature of apostacy. It is “failing of the grace of God ;” it 
is to become bankrupts in religion, for want of a good foundation, and suitable 
eare and diligence. It is “failing of the grace of God;” coming short of a 
principle of true grace in the soul, notwithstanding the means of grace, anda 
profession of religion, and so coming short of the love and favour of God here 
and hereafter. Secondly. The consequences of apostacy. Where persons fail 
of having the true grace of God, a “root of bitterness” will spring up; cor- 
ruption will prevail and break forth; a root of bitterness, a bitter root, pro- 
ducing bitter fruits to themselves and others; to themselves, corrupt principles, 
which lead to apostacy, and are greatly strengthened and radicated by apos- 
tacy; damnable errors, to the corrupting the doctrine and worship of the 
Christian church, and corrupt practices. Apostates generally grow worse and 
worse, and fall into the grossest wickedness, which usually ends either in 
downright atheism or in despair; and this produces bitter fruits to others, to 
the churches to whom these men belonged. By their corrupt principles and 
practices many are troubled, the peace of the churches is broken, the peace 
of men’s minds disturbed, and many defiled, tainted with those bad principles, 
and drawn into defiling practices, so that the churches suffer both in their 
Beni and peace. But the apostates themselves will be the greatest sufferers 
at last. 

2nd. The apostle backs the caution with an awful example, and that is that 
of Esau; who, though born within the pale of the church, and having the 
birthright as the eldest son, and so might have had the privilege of being pro- 
phet, priest, and king, in his family, was so profane as to despise these sacred 
privileges, and to sell “his birthright for a morsel of meat.” Where observe, 
first. Esau’s sin. He profanely despised and sold the birthright, and all the 
advantages attending it. So apostates, that to avoid persecution and enjoy 
sensual ease and pleasure, though they bore the character of the children of 
God, and had a visible right to the blessing and inheritance, give up all the 
pretensions thereto. Secondly. Esau’s punishment suitable to his sin. His 
conscience was convinced of his sin and folly when it was too late; “He would 
afterward have inherited the blessing,” but ‘he was rejected,” &c. His punish- 
ment lay in two things. Ist. He was condemned by his own conscience. He 
now saw that the blessing he had made so light of was worth the having, worth 
the seeking, though with much carefulness, and many tears. 2nd. He was 
rejected of God. “He found no place of repentance” in God, in his Father, or 
of true repentance in his own soul; the blessing was given to another, even to 
him to whom he sold it for a mess of pottage. Esau, in his great wickedness, 
had made the bargain, and God, in his righteous judgment, ratifies and confirms 
it, and would not suffer Isaac to reverse it. Learn, (1.) Apostacy from Christ 
is the fruit of preferring the gratification of the flesh before the blessing of 
God and the heavenly inheritance. (2.) Sinners will not always have such 
mean thoughts of the Divine blessing and inheritance as now they have. The 
time is coming when they will think no pains too great, no cares, no tears, too 
much, to obtain the lost blessing. (3.) That when the day of grace is over (as 
sometimes it may be in this life) they will find no place for repentance. They 
cannot repent aright of their sin; and God will not repent of the sentence he 
has passed upon them for their sin. And therefore, as the design of all, Chris- 
tians should never give up their title and hope of their Father’s blessing and 
inheritance, and expose themselves to his irrevocable wrath and curse, by 
deserting their holy religion to avoid suffering; which, though this may be per- 
secution as far as wicked men are eae in them, are only arod of correction 
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and chastisement in the hand of their heavenly Father, to bring them near to 
himself in conformity and communion. This is the force of the apostle’s 
arguing from the nature of the sufferings of the people of God, even when 
they suffer for righteousness’ sake; and the reasoning is very strong. 


18 For ye are not come unto the mount that 
might be touched, and that burned with fire, nor 
unto blackness, and darkness, and tempest, 19 And 
the sound of a trumpet, and the voice of words; 
which voice they that heard intreated that the word 
should not be spoken to them any more: 20 (For 
they could not endure that which was commanded, 
And if so much asa beast touch the mountain, it 
shall be stoned, or thrust through with a dart: 21 
And so terrible was the sight, that Moses said, I ex- 
ceedingly fear and quake:) 22 But ye are come 
unto mount Sion, and unto the city of the living 
God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable 
company of angels, 23 To the general assembly 
and church of the firstborn, which are written in 
heaven, and to God the Judge of all, and to the spirits 
of just men made perfect, 24 And to Jesus the 
mediator of the new covenant, and to the blood of 
sprinkling, that speaketh better things than that of 
Abel. 25 See that ye refuse not him that speaketh. 
For if they escaped not who refused him that spake 
on earth, much more shall not we escape, if we turn 
away from him that speaketh from heaven: 26 
Whose voice then shook the earth: but now he hath 
promised, saying, Yet once more I shake not the 
earth only, but also heaven. 27 And this word, Yet 
once more, signifieth the removing of those things 
that are shaken, as of things that are made, that 
those things which cannot be shaken may remain. 
28 Wherefore we receiving a kingdom which cannot 
be moved, let us have grace, whereby we may serve 
God acceptably with reverence and godly fear: 29 
For our God is a consuming fire. 


_ Here the apostle goes on to engage the professing Hebrews to perseverance 
in their Christian course and conflict, and not to relapse again into Judaism, 
And this he does by shewing them how much the state of the gospel church 
differed from that of the Jewish church, and how much it resembles the state of 
the chureh in heaven; and on both accounts demands and deserves our dili- 
gence, patience, and perseverance in Christianity. Bay 

First. How.much the gospel church differs from the Jewish church, and how 
much it excels. And here we have avery particular description of the state of 
the church under the Mosaical dispensation, ver. 18—21. 

1, It was a gross, sensible state. Mount Sinai,on which that church state was 
constituted, was a “mount that might be touched,” ver. 18, a gross, palpable 
place; and so was the dispensation. It was very much external, earthly and 
sensitive, and so more heavy. The state of the gospel church on mount Sion is 
more spiritual, rational, and easy. 

2. It was a dark dispensation. Upon that mount there was “blackness and 
darkness,” and that church state was covered with dark shadows and types. 
The gospel state is much more clear and bright. 

3. It was a dreadful and terrible dispensation. The Jews could not bear the 
terror of it; the thunder and the lightning, the trumpet sounding, the voice 
of God himself speaking to them, struck them with such dread, that they 
“intreated the word should not be spoken to them any more,” ver. 19, Yea, 
Moses himself said, “ I exceedingly fear and quake.” The best of men on earth 
are not able to conyerse immediately with God and his holy angels. The gospel 
state is mild, and kind, and condescending, suited to our weak frame. 

4. It was a limited dispensation; all might not approach to that mount, but 
py MieeGs and Aaron. Under the Gospel we have all access with boldness 

o God. 

5. It was a very dangerous dispensation. The mount “burned with fire,” and 
whatever man or beast touched the mount, they must “be stoned, or thrust 
through with a dart,” ver. 20. It is true it will be always dangerous for pre- 
sumptuous and brutish sinners to draw nigh to God; but it is not immediate 
and certain death, as here it was. This was the state of the Jewish church, 
fitted to awe a stubborn and hard-hearted people, and to set forth the strict and 
tremendous justice of God, and to wean the people of God from that dispensa- 
tion, and make them more readily to embrace the sweet and gentle economy of 
the gospel church, and adhere to it. : 

Secondly. He shews how much the gospel church represents the church tri- 
umphant in heaven, what communication there is between the one and the 
other. ‘The gospel church is called mount Sion, the heavenly Jerusalem, which 
is free, in opposition to mount Sinai, which tendeth to bondage, Gal. iv. 24. 
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This was the hill on which God set his king the Messiah. Now, in coming to 
mount Sion, believers come into heavenly places, and into a heavenly society. 

1. Into heavenly places. Ist. To “ ae city of the living God.” God has 
taken up his gracious residence in the gospel church, which on that account is 
an emblem of heaven. ‘There his people may find him ruling, guiding, sanctify- 
ing and comforting them; there he speaks to them by the gospel ministry; there 
they speak to him by prayer, and he hears them; there he trains them up for 
heaven, and gives them the earnest of their inheritance. 2nd. To ‘the heavenly 
Jerusalem,” as born and bred there, as free denizens there. Here believers 
have clearer views of heaven, plainer evidences for heaven, and a greater meet- 
ness and more heavenly temper of soul. 

2. To a heavenly society. Ist. “To an innumerable company of angels,” who 
are of the same family with the saints, under the same head, and in a great 
measure employed in the same work, ministering to believers for their good, 
and keeping them in all their ways, and pitching their tents about them. These 
for number are innumerable, and for order and union are a company, and a 
glorious one. And those that by faith are joined to the gospel church are 
joined to the angels, and shall at length be like them, and equal with them. 
and. “To the general assembly and church of the first-born, which are written 
in heaven,” that is, to the universal church, however dispersed. By faith we come 
to them, have communion with them in the same Head, by the same Spirit, and 
in the same blessed hope, and walk in the same way of holiness, grappling with 
the same spiritual enemies, and hasting to the same rest, victory, and glorious 
triumph, where will be the general assembly of the first-born, the saints of 
former and earlier times, who saw the promises of the gospel state but received 
them not, as well as those that first received them under the Gospel, and 
were regenerated thereby, and so were the first-born and the first-fruits of the 
gospel church, and thereby, as the first-born, advanced to greater honours and 
privileges than the rest of the world. Indeed, all the children of God are heirs, 
and every one hath the privileges of the first-born. The names of these are 
written in heayen, in the records of the church here; have a name in God's 
house, written among the living in Jerusalem; have a good repute for their 
faith and fidelity, and are enrolled in the Lamb’s book of life, as citizens are 
enrolled in the Pay books. 3rd. “To God the Judge of all;” that great God 
who will judge both Jew and Gentile according to the law they are under. 
Believers come to him now by faith, and make supplication to their Judge, and 
receive a sentence of absolution in the Gospel, and in the court of their con- 
sciences now, by which they know they shall be justified hereafter. 4th. “To 
the spirits of just men made perfect.” ‘To the best sort of men, the righteous, 
who are more excellent than their neighbours; to the best part of just ‘men, 
their spirits, and to these in their best state, made perfect. Believers have 
union with departed saints in one and the same Head and Spirit, and a title to 
the same inheritance, of which those on earth are heirs, those in heaven pos- 
sessors. 5th. “To Jesus the Mediator of the new covenant, and to the blood of 
sprinkling, that speaketh better things than that of Abel.” ‘This is none of the 
least of the many encouragements there are to perseverance in the gospel state, 
since it is a state of communion with Christ the Mediator of the new covenant, 
and of communication of his blood, that speaketh better things than the blood 
of Abel. First. The gospel covenant is a new covenant, distinct from the cove- 
nant of works; and it is now under a new dispensation, distinct from that of the 
Old Testament. Secondly. Christ is the Mediator of this new covenant. He is 
the middle person that goes between both parties, God and man, to bring them 
together in this covenant; to keep them together, notwithstanding the sins of 
the people, and God’s displeasure against them for sin; to offer up our prayers 
to God, and to bring down the favours of God to us; to plead with God for us, 
and to plead with us for God; and at length to bring God and his people toge- 
ther in heaven, and to be a Mediator of fruition between them for ever; they 
beholding and enjoying God in Christ, and God beholding and blessing them in 
Christ. Thirdly. This covenant is ratified by the blood of Christ sprinkled 
upon our consciences, as the blood of the sacritice was sprinkled upon the altar 
and the sacrifice. This blood of Christ pacifies God, and purifies the con- 
sciences of men. Fourthly. This is speaking blood, and it speaks better things 
than that of Abel. 1st. It speaks to God in behalf of sinners. It pleads not for 
vengeance, as the blood of Abel did on him that shed it, but for pa ah 2nd. To 
sinners, in the name of God, it speaks pardon to their sins, peace to their souls ; 
and bespeaks their strictest obedience, and highest love and thankfulness. 

Thirdly. The apostle having thus enlarged upon the argument to persever- 
ance, taken from the heavenly nature of the gospel church state, he closes the 
chapter by improving the argument in a manner suitable to the weight of it; 
ver. 25, &c., “See then that ye refuse not him that speaketh ;” that speaketh by 
his blood, and not only speaketh after another manner than the blood of Abel 
spoke from the ground, but than God spoke by the angels, and by Moses spoke 
on mount Sinai: then he spoke on earth, now he speaks from heaven, Here 

bserve 

. 1. That when God speaks to men in the most excellent manner, he justly 
expects from them the most strict attention and regard. Now it is in the 
Gospel that God speaks to men in the most excellent manner. For, Ist. He 
now speaks from a higher and more glorious seat and throne; not from mount 
Sinai, which was on this earth, but from heaven. 2nd. He speaks now more 
immediately by his inspired word, and by his Spirit, which are his witnesses. 
He speaks not now any new thing to men, but by his Spirit speaks the same 
word home to the conscience, 3rd. He speaks now more powerfully and effec- 
tually. ‘Then, indeed, his voice shook the earth, but now, by introducing the 
gospel state, he hath not only shaken the earth, but the heavens; not only 
shaken the hills and mountains, or the spirits of men, or the civil state of the 
land of Canaan, to make room for his people; he hath not only shaken the 
world, as he then did, but he hath shaken the church, that is, the Jewish 
nation, and shaken them in their church state, which was in Old Testament 
times a heaven upon earth; this their heavenly spiritual state he hath now 
shaken. It is by the Gospel from heaven that God shook to pieces the civil and 
ecclesiastical state of the Jewish nation, and introduced a new state of the 
church that cannot be removed, shall never be changed for any other on earth, 
but shall remain till it be made perfect in heaven. ; 

2, When God speaks to men in the most excellent manner, the guilt of those 
that refuse him is the greater, and their punishment will be more unavoidable and 
intolerable; there is no escaping, no bearing it, ver. 25. The different manner 
of God’s dealing with men under the Gospel in a way of grace assures us that 
he will deal with the despisers of the Gospel after a different manner than he 
does with other men in a way of judgment. The glory of the Gospel, which 
should greatly recommend it to our regard, appears in these three things :— 
lst. It was by sound of the gospel trumpet that the former dispensation and 
state of the chara of God was shaken and removed. And shall we despise that 
yoice of God that pulled down a church and state of so long standing, and of 
God’s own building? 2nd. It was by the sound of the gospel trumpet that a 
new kingdom is erected for God in the world, that can never be so shaken as to 
beremoved. This was a change made once for all, no other change after it till 
time shall be no more. We have now received a kingdom that cannot be moved 
shall never be removed, never give way to any new dispensation. The canon of 
Scripture is now perfected ; the spirit PS epee is ceased; the mystery of God || 
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finished; he has put his last hand to it. The gospel church may be made more 
large, more prosperous, more purified from contracted pollution; but it shall 
never be altered for another dispensation: they that perish under the Gospel 
ae without remedy. And from hence the apostle justly concludes, First. 

ow necessary it is for us to obtain grace from God to serve him acceptably. 
If we be not accepted of God under this dispensation, we shall never be 
accepted at all; and we lose all our labour in religion if we be not accepted 
of God. Secondly. We cannot worship God acceptably unless we worship him 
with godly reverence and fear. As faith, so holy fear, is necessary to acceptable 
worship. Thirdly. It is only the grace of God that enables us to worship God 
in aright manner. Nature cannot come up to it; it can neither produce that 
precious faith nor that holy fear that is necessary to acceptable worship. 
Fourthly. God is the same just and righteous God under the Gospel as he 
appeared to be under the law. Though he be our God in Christ, and now deals 
with us in a more kind and gracious way, yet he is in himself a consuming fire; 
that is, a God of strict justice, and will avenge himself on all the despisers of his 
grace, and upon all apostates. Under the Gospel the justice of God appears ina 
more awful manner, though not in so sensible a manner as under the law. or 
here we behold Divine justice seizing upon the Lord Jesus Christ, and making 
him a propitiatory sacrifice, his soul and body an offering for sin, which is a 
display of justice far beyond what was seen and heard on mount Sinai when the 
law was given. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The apostle having treated largely of Christ, and faith, and free grace, and gospel privi- 
leges, and warned the Hebrews against apostacy, now in the close of all recommends 
several duties to them, as the proper fruits of faith, ver. 1—17; then bespeaks their 
prayers for him, and offers up his prayers to God for them, gives them some hope of 
mags himself and Timothy, and ends with the general salutation and benediction, 
ver. 18—25, 
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forget not: for with such sacrifices God is well! 


pleased. 17 Obey them that have the rule over 


you, and submit yourselves: for they watch for your) 
souls, as they that must give account, that they may | 


do it with joy, and not with grief: for that is un- 
profitable for you. 


The design of Christ in giving himself for us is, that he may purchase to 
himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works. Now, the apostle calls the 
believing enpene to the performance of many excellent duties in which it 
becomes Christians to excel. ; 

First. To “ brotherly love,” ver. 1. By which he does not only mean a general 
affection to all men as our brethren by nature, all made of the same blood, nor 
that more limited affection that is due to those that are of the same immediate 
parents, but that special and spiritual affection which ought to be among the 
children of God. ; 

1. It is here supposed that the Hebrews had this love one for another. 
Though at this time that nation was uieeran ty divided and distracted among 
themselves, both about matters of religion and the civil state, yet there was true 
brotherly love left among those of them that believed on Christ. And this 
appeared in a very eminent manner presently after the shedding forth of the 
Holy Ghost, when they had all things in common, and sold their possessions to 
make a general fund of subsistence to their brethren. The spirit of Christianity 
is a spirit of love; faith works by love. The true religion is the strongest bond 
of friendship ; if it be not so, it has its name for nothing. ; i 

2. This brotherly love was in danger of being lost, and that in a time of perse- 
cution, when it would be most necessary. It was in danger of being lost by those 
disputes that were among them concerning the respect they ought still to have 
to the ceremonies of the Mosaic law. Disputes about religion too. often pro- 
duce a decay of Christian affection; but this must be guarded against, and all 
proper means used to preserve brotherly love. Christians should always love 
and liye as brethren; and the more they grow in devout affection to God 
their heavenly Father, the more they will grow in love to one another for his 


sake. 

Secondly. To hospitality; ver. 2, “Be not forgetful to entertain strangers.” 
We must add to brotherly kindness charity. Where observe, 

1. The duty required. “To entertain strangers ;” both those that are strangers 
to the commonwealth of Israel, and strangers to our persons, especially those 
that know themselves to be strangers here, and are seeking another country, 
which is the case of the people of God, and was so at this time; the believing 
Jews were in a desperate and distressed condition. But he seems to speak of 
strangers as such; though we know not who they are, nor whence they come, 
yet, seeing they are without ao certain dwelling-place, we should allow them 
room in our hearts, and in our houses, as we have opportunity and ability. 

2. The motive. “Thereby some have entertained angels unawares.” So 
Abraham did, Gen. xviii., and Lot, Gen. xix. And one of those that Abraham 
entertained waa the Son of God. And though we cannot suppose this will ever 
be our case, yet what we do to strangers in obedience to him he will reckon 
and reward as done to himself; Mat. xxv. 35, ‘“I was a stranger, and ye took 
me in.” God has often bestowed honours and fayours upon his hospitable 
servants, beyond all their thoughts, unawares. A 

Thirdly. To Christian sympathy; ver. 3, “Remember those that are in 
bonds,” &c. Where observe, . 

1, The duty to “remember those that are in bonds,” and adversity. Ist. God 
oftentimes orders it so that, while some Christians and churches are in adver- 
sity, others enjoy peace and liberty. All are not called at the same time to 
resist unto blood. 2nd. Those that are themselves at liberty must sympathize 
with “those that are in bonds” and adversity, as if they were bound with them 
in the same chain. They must feel the sufferings of their brethren. : 

2. The reason of the duty. “As being yourselves in the body ;” not only in 
the body natural, and so liable to the like sufferings, (and you should sympa- 
thise with them now, that others may sympathise with you when your time of 
trial comes,) but in the same mystical body, under the same head; “ And if one 
member suffer, all the rest suffer with it,” 1 Cor. xii. 26. It would be unnatural 
in Christians not to bear each other’s burthens. 

Fourthly. To purity and chastity, ver. 4. Where youhave,  _ 

1. A recommendation of God’s ordinance of marriage, that it is honourable 
in all, and ought to be esteemed by all, and not denied to those to whom God 
has not denied it. It is honourable, for God instituted it for man in paradise, 
knowing it was not good for him to be alone. He married and blessed the first 
couple, the first parents of mankind, to direct all to look unto God in that great 
concern, and to marry in the Lord. Christ honoured marriage with his pre- 
sence and first miracle. It is honourable, as a means to prevent impurity, and 
a defiled bed; it is honourable and happy when persons come together pure 
and chaste, and preserve the marriage bed undefiled, not only from unlawful 
but inordinate affections. 

2. A dreadful but just censure of impurity and lewdness; ‘‘ Whoremongers 
and adulterers God will judge.” 1st. God 
no darkness can hide them from him, 2nd. He will call such sins by their 
proper names, not by the names of love and gallantry, but of whoredom and 
adultery; whoredom in the single state, and adultery in the married state. 
3rd. He will bring them into judgment. He willjudge them either by their own 
consciences here, and set their sins in order before them for their deep humilia- 
tion, (and conscience when awakened will be very severe upon such sinners,) or 
he will set them at his tribunal at death and in the last day, and conyict them 
ope condemn them, and cast them out for ever, if they die under the guilt of 
this sin. 

Fifthly. To Christian contentment, ver. 5,6. Where observe, 

1, The sin that is contrary to this grace and duty, and that is covetousness; 


an over-eager desire of the wealth of this world, envying those that have more | 


than we. This sin we must allow no place in our conversation; for though it 
be a secret lust lurking in the heart, if it be not subdued it will enter into our 
conversation, and discover itself in our manner of speaking and acting; we 
must take care not only to keep this sin down, but to root it out of our souls. 


2. The duty and grace that is contrary to covetousness, and that is being | 
ast | 


satisfied and pleased with such things as we have, present things; for 
things cannot be recalled, and future things are only in the hand of God. 
What God gives us from day to day we must be content with; though it 
fall short of what we have enjoyed heretofore, and though it do not come up 
to our expectations for the future, we must be content with our present lot, 
we must bring our minds to our present condition, and this is the sure way to 
contentment; and they that cannot do it would not be contented though God 
should raise their condition to their minds, for the mind would rise with the 
condition. Haman was the great onary favourite; and yet not contented; Ahab 


knows who are guilty of such sins; | 


| 
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on the throne, and yet not contented; Adam in paradise, and yet not con- 
tented; yea, the angels in heaven, and yet not contented; but Paul, though 
abased and empty, had learned in every state, in any state, therewith to be 
content. 

3. What reason Christians have to be contented with their present lot. 
Ist. “God hath said, I will never leave thee nor forsake thee,” ver. 5,6. This 
was said to Joshua, ch. i. 5, but belongs to all the faithful servants of God; 
Old Testament promises may be applied to New ‘lestament saints. This 
promise contains the sum and substance of the promises; “I will never,” no 
never, “ leave thee, nor” ever “forsake thee.” Here are no less than five nega- 
tives heaped together to confirm the promise, The true believer shall have 
the gracious presence of God with him in life, at death, and for ever. 2nd. 
From this comprehensive promise they may assure themselves of help from 
God; ver. 6, “So that we may boldly say, The Lord is my helper, I will not 
fear what men shall do unto me.” Men can do nothing against God, and God 
can make all that men do against his people to turn to their good. 

Sixthly. To the duty Christians owe to their ministers; and that both to 
those that are dead and to those that are yet alive. 

1. To those that are dead; ver. 7, “ Remember them that have had the rule 
of you,’ &c. Where observe, 

Ist. The description given of them. 
them, and had spoken to them the word of God; their guides and governors, 
who had spoken to them the word of God. Here is the dignity to which they 
were advanced; to be rulers and leaders of the people, not according to their 
own will, but the will and word of God; and this character they filled up with 
suitable duty. They did not rule at a distance, and rule by others; but they 
ruled by personal presence and instruction according to the word of God. 

2nd. The duty owing to them even when they were dead. 

First. Remember them, their preaching, their praying, their private counsel, 


their example ; 
be stedfast in the profession of that faith they 


They were such as had the rule over 


Secondly. Follow their faith ; 
preached to you, and labour after that grace of faith by which they lived and 
died so well. Consider the end of their conversation, how quickly, how com- 
fortably, how joyfully, they finished their course. Now this duty of following 
the same true faith in which they had been instructed the apostle enlarges 
much upon, and presses them earnestly to it, not only from the remembrance 
of their faithful deceased guides, but from several other motives. 

lst. From the immutability and eternity of the Lord Jesus Christ. ‘Though 
their ministers were some dead, others dying, yet the great Head and High 
Priest of the church, the bishop of their souls, ever lives, and is ever the same; 
and they should be stedfast and immovable in imitation of Christ, and should 
remember that Christ ever lives to observe and reward their faithful adherence 
to his truths, and to observe and punish their sinful departure from him. 
Christ is the same in the Old Testament day, in the gospel day, and will be so 
to his people for ever. 

2nd. From the nature and tendency of those erroneous doctrines that they 
were in danger of falling in with. (1) They were divers and various, ver. 9; 
different from what they had received from their former faithful teachers, and 
inconsistent with themselves. (2.) They were strange doctrines, such as the 
gospel church was unacquainted with, foreign to the Gospel. (3.) They were 
of an unsettling, distracting nature, like the wind by which the ship is tossed, 
and in danger of being driven from its anchor, and carried away and split upon 
the rocks. They were quite contrary to that grace of God that fixes and 
establishes the heart, which is an excellent thing. ‘These strange doctrines 
keep the heart always fluctuating and unsettled. 

(1. The ground of devising and urging of superstitious ceremonies is the 
unquietness and unstableness of men’s hearts wanting satisfaction in God and 
his ordinances; and therefore seeking to support themselves by means of their 
own devising. 2. It is the doctrine of justification by grace only, and nothing 
of our doings, which getteth true rest to our hearts, and quiet settling to the 
consciences. ] 

(4.) They are mean and low as to their subject; they are about external, 
little, perishing things, such as meats and drinks, &e. (5.) They were unprofit- 
able. Those that were most taken with them, and employed about them, got 
no real good by them to their own souls; they did not make them more holy 
nor more humble, nor more thankful, nor more heavenly. (6.) They would 
exclude those that embraced them from the privileges of the Christian altar; 
ver..10, ‘ We have an altar,” &c. ‘This is an argument of great weight and 
therefore the apostle insists the longer uponit. Observe, (ist.) The Chris- 
tian church has its altar. It was objected against the primitive Christians 
that their assemblies were destitute of an altar, but that was not true. “ We 
have an altar,” not a material altar, but a personal one, and that is Christ; he 
is both our altar and our sacrifice; he sanctifies the gift. ‘The altars under 
the law were types of Christ; the brazen altar of the sacrifice, the golden altar 
of his intercession. (2nd.) This altar furnishes out a feast for true believers ; 
a feast upon the sacrifice, a feast of fat things; spiritual strength, and growth, 
and holy delight, and pleasure. The Lord’s table is not our altar, but it is fur- 
nished with provision from the altar, “ Christ our passover for us,” 1 Cor. v. 7; 
and it follows, “ Therefore let us keep the feast.” The Lord’s supper is the 
feast of the gospel passover. (3.) Those that adhere to the tabernacle; or the 
Levitical dispensation, or return to it again, exclude themselves from the 
privileges of this altar, from the benefits purchased by Christ. If they serve 
the tabernacle, they are resolved to subject themselves to antiquated rites and 
ceremonies, to renounce their right to the Christian altar; and this part of the 
argument he first proves and then improves. [1.] He proves that this servile 
adherence to the Jewish state is a bar to the privileges of the gospel altar. 
And he argues thus under the Jewish law :—No part of the sin offering was to 
be eaten, but all must be burned without the camp, while they dwelt in taber- 
nacles, and without the gates when they dwelt in cities. Now if they will still 
be subject to that law, they cannot eat at the gospel altars; for that which is 
eaten there is furnished from Christ, who is the great sin offering. Not that it 
is the very sin offering itself, as the papists affirm, for then it was not to be 
eaten, but burned; but the gospel feast is the fruit and procurement of the 
sacrifice, which they have no right to that do not acknowledge the sacrifice 
itself. ; 

{In that he saith, They have no right to eat, learn, 1. That Jesus is our food 
who believe in him, by whom our souls are kept alive, and maintained every 
day spiritually, as the priests were maintained by the old altar bodily. 2. That 
before a man attain to eat, or draw benefit from Christ, he must have aright 
unto him. There is a possession following the right, and the right tendeth to 
the possession. 3. He who loveth to have the right must take the course 
which Christ prescribeth, without mixing any thing therewith.] ; 

And that it might appear that Christ was really the antitype of the sin offer- 
ing, and as such might sanctity or cleanse his people with his own blood, he 
conformed himself to the type in suffering without the gate. A great degree 
this was of his humiliation, as if he had not been fit either for sacred or civil 
society! Andthisshews, [lst.] How sin, which was the meritorious cause of 
the sufferings of Christ, is a forfeiture of all sacred and civil rights, and the 
sinner a common plague and nuisance to all society, if God should be strict 
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to mark iniquity. [2nd.] [How basely soever men did use Christ’s body in 
casting of it without the city, yet was his blood in high estimation with God; it 
made atonement for the people, and sanctified them.] And haying thus shewed 
that adherence to the Levitical law would, even according to its own rules, 
debar men from the Christian altar, he proceeds, ([2.] ‘lo improve this argu- 
ment, ver. 13—15, in suitable advices. [Ist.] “Let us go forth therefore unto 
him without the camp;” go forth from the ceremonial law, from sin, from the 
world, from ourselves, our very bodies, when he ealls us. ([2nd.] Let us be 
willing to “bear his reproach;” be willing to be accounted the oftscouring of 
all things, not worthy to live, not worthy to die a common death. ‘This was 
his reproach, and we must submit toit. And we have the more reason, because, 
whether we go forth from this world to Christ or no, we must necessarily go 
forth in a little time by death; for here we have no continuing city. Sin, sin- 
ners, death, will not suffer us to continue long here; and therefore we should 
go forth now by faith, and seek in Christ that rest and settlement that this 
world cannot afford us, ver. 14. [3rd.] Let us make a right use of this altar; 
not only partake of the privilege of it, but discharge the duties of the altar, as 
those that Christ has made priests to attend on this altar. Let us bring out 
sacrifices to this altar, and to this our High Priest, and offer them up by him, 
ver. 15,16. Now what are the sacrifices which we must bring and offer on this 
altar, even Christ? not any expiatory sacrifices, there is no need of them. 
Christ has offered the great sacrifice of atonement; ours are only the sacrifices 
of acknowledgment, and they are, [list¢.] The sacrifice of praise to God, which 
we should offer up to God continually. In this is included all adoration and 
prayer, as well as thanksgiving; this is the fruit of our lips; we must speak 
forth the praises of God from unfeigned lips. And this must be only offered to 
God, not to angels or saints, or any creature but to the name of God alone; 
and it must be by Christ, in a dependence upon his meritorious satisfaction and 
intercession. [2nd.] The sacrifice of alms deeds and Christian charity; ver. 16, 
“To do good, and to communicate, forget not; for with such sacrifices God is 
well pleased.” We must, according to our power, communicate to the neces- 
sities of the souls and bodies of men; not contenting ourselves to offer the 
sacrifice of our lips, mere words, but the sacrifice of good deeds. And these 
we must lay down upon this altar, not depending upon the merit of our good 
deeds, but of our great High Priest; and with such sacrifices as these, adora- 
tion and alms thus offered up, God is well pleased. He will accept the offering 
with pleasure, and will accept and bless the offerers through Christ. 

2. Having thus told us the duty Christians owe to their deceased ministers, 
which principally consist in following their faith, and not departing from it, 
the apostle tells us what is the duty that people owe to their living ministers, 
in ver. 17, and the reasons of that duty. 

Ist. The duty to obey them, and submit themselves to them. It is not an 
implicit obedience nor absolute submission that is here required, but only so 
far as is agreeable to the mind and will of God revealed in his word; and yet 
it is truly obedience and submission, and that not only to God, but to the 
authority of the ministerial office, which is of God as certainly, in all things 
belonging to that office, as the authority of parents or the civil magistrate in 
the things within their sphere. Christians must submit to be instructed by 
their ministers, and not think themselves too wise, or too good, or too great to 
Jearn from them; and when they find that ministerial instructions are agree- 
able to the written word, they must obey them. 

2nd. The motives to this duty. First. ‘They have the rule over the people. 
Their office, though not magisterial, yet it is truly authoritative. They have 
no authority to lord it over the people, but to lead them in the ways of God, by 
informing and instructing them, explaining the word of God to them, and 
applying it to their several cases. ‘hey were not to make laws of their own, 
but to interpret the laws of God. Nor is their interpretation to be immediately 
received without examination, but the people must search the Scriptures; and 
so far as the instructions of their ministers are according to that rule, they 
ought to receive them; not as the word of men, but, as they are indeed, the 
word of God, that works effectually in those that believe. Secondly. They 
watch for the souls of the people, not to ensnare them, but to save them; not 
to gain them to themselves, but to Christ; to build them up in knowledge, 
faith, and holiness. They are to watch against every thing that may be hurtful 
to the souls of men, and to give them warning of dangerous errors, of the 
devices of Satan, of approaching judgments; they are to watch for all oppor- 
tunities of helping the souls of men forward in the way to heaven. Thirdly. 
They must give an account how they have discharged their duty, and what is 
beeome of the souls committed to their trust; whether any have been lost 
through their neglect, and whether any of them have been brought in and 
built up under their ministry. Fourthly. They would be glad to give a good 
account of themselves and their hearers. If they can then give in an account 
of their own fidelity and success, it will be a joyful day to them; those souls 
that have been conyerted and confirmed under their ministry will be their joy 
and their crown in the day of the Lord Jesus. Jifthly. If they give up their 
account with grief, it will be the people’s loss as well as theirs. It is the inte- 
rest of hearers that the account their ministers give of them may be with joy 
and not with grief. If faithful ministers be not successful, the grief will be 
theirs, but the loss will be the people’s. Faithful ministers have delivered their 
own souls, but a fruitless and faithless people’s blood and ruin will be upon 
their own heads. 


18 Pray for us: for we trust we have a good 
conscience, in all things willing to live honestly. 19 
But I beseech you the rather to do this, that [ may 
be restored to you the sooner. 20 Now the God of 
peace, that brought again from the dead our Lord 
Jesus, that great shepherd of the sheep, through the 
blood of the everlasting covenant, 21 Make you 
perfect in every good work to do his will, working in 
you that which is wellpleasing in his sight, through 
Jesus Christ; to whom be glory for ever and ever. 
Amen. 22 And I beseech you, brethren, suffer the 
word of exhortation: for I have written a letter unto 
you in few words, 23 Know ye that our brother 
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Timothy is set at liberty; with whom, if he come 
shortly, I will see you. 24 Salute all them that 
have the rule over you, and all the saints. They 


of Italy salute you, 25 Grace be with you all. 
Amen. 


Here, First. The apostle recommends himself and his fellow-sufferers to the 
prayers of the Hebrew believers; ver. 18, “ Pray for us,” for me and Timothy, 
moaMened ver. 23, and for all those of us that labour in the ministry of the 

ospel. 

1. This is one part of the duty people owe to their ministers. They need the 
prayers of the people; and the more earnestly the people pray for their minis- 
ters the more benefit they may expect to reap from their ministry. They 
should pray that God would teach those that are to teach them; that he would 
make them vigilant, and wise, and zealous, and successful; that he would 
assist them in all their labours, support them under all their burthens, and 
strengthen them under all their temptations. : 

2. There are good reasons why people should pray for their ministers. He 
mentions two:—lIst. ‘‘ We trust we have a good conscience,” &c., ver. 18. Many 
of the Jews had an ill opinion of Paul, because he, being a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews, had cast off the Levitical law, and preached up Christ. Now he 
here modestly asserts his own integrity; ‘* We trust we have a good conscience, 
in all things willing to live honestly.” ‘ We trust,” he might have said, ‘ We 
aed, but he chose to speak in a humble style, to teach us all not to be too 
confi ent of ourselves, but to maintain a godly jealousy over our own hearts. 

We trust we have a good conscience,” an enlightened and well-informed 
conscience, a clean and pure conscience, a tender and faithful conscience, a 
conscience testifying for us, not against us. ‘* A good conscience in all things,” 
in the duties both of the first and second table, towards God and towards 
men, and especially “in all things” pertaining to our ministry; we would act 
honestly and sincerely in all things. Observe, Jirst. ‘‘ A good conscience ” 
has respect to all God’s commands, and all our duty. Secondly. That those 
that have this good conscience yet need the prayers of others. Thirdly. Con- 
scientious ministers are public blessings, and deserve the prayers of the people. 
2nd. Another reason why he desires their prayers is, that he hoped thereby to 
be the sooner restored to them, ver. 19, intimating he had been formerly among 
them, that now he was absent from them, that he had a great desire and real 
intention to come again to them; and that the best way to facilitate his return 
to them, and to make it a mercy to him and them, was to make it the matter of 
their prayer. When ministers come to a people as a return of prayer, they 
come with greater satisfaction to themselves and success to the people. We 
should fetch in all our mercies by prayer. 

Secondly. He offers up his prayers to God for them, being willing to do for 
them as he desired they should do for him; ver. 20, Now the God of peace,” 
&ec. In this excellent prayer observe, 

1. The title given to God, ‘The God of peace,” who has found out a way for 
peace and reconciliation between himself and sinners, and who loves peace on 
earth, and especially in his churches, 

2. ‘The great work ascribed to him. He hath “brought again from the dead 
our Lord Jesus,” &c. Jesus raised himself by his own power, and yet the 
Father was concerned in it, attesting thereby that justice was satisfied, and the 
law fulfilled. He rose again for our justification; and that Divine power by 
which he was raised is able to do every thing for us that we stand in need of, 

3. The titles given to Christ. Our Lord Jesus, our Sovereign and our 
Saviour, and the great Shepherd of the sheep, promised in Jsa. xl. 11; de- 
clared by himself to be so, Jno. x. 14, 15. Ministers are under-shepherds; 
Christ is the Great Shepherd. ‘This denotes his interest in his people,—they 
are the flock of his pasture; and his care and concern for them,—he feeds them, 
and leads them, and watches over them. 

4, The way and method in which God is reconciled, and Christ raised from 
the dead, through the blood of the everlasting covenant. ‘The blood of Christ 
satisfied Divine justice, and so procured Christ’s release from the prison of the 
grave, as having paid our debt, according to an eternal covenant or agreement 
between the Father and the Son; and this blood is the sanction and seal of an 
everlasting covenant between God and his people. 

5. The mercy prayed for; ver. 2], ‘“‘ Make you perfect in every good work,” 
&c. Observe, Ist. The perfection of the saints “in every good work” is the 
great thing desired by them, and for them, that they may here have a perfec- 
tion of integrity, a clear mind, a clean heart, lively attections, regular and 
resolved wills, and suitable strength for every good work to which they are 
called now, and at length a perfection of degrees to fit them for the employ- 
ment and felicity of heaven. 2nd. The way in which God makes his people 
perfect. Itis by working in them always what is “pleasing in his sight,” and 
that “through Jesus Christ, to whom be glory for ever.” Observe, First. 
There is no good thing wrought in us but it is the work of God; he works in 
us before we are fit for any good work. Secondly. No good thing is wrought 
in us by God but ‘‘ through Jesus Christ,” for his sake, and by his Spirit. And 
therefore, Thirdly. Eternal glory is due to him who is the cause of all the 
good principles wrought in us, and all the good works done by us; and to this 
every one should say, ‘* Amen.” 

Thirdly. He gives the Hebrews an account of Timothy’s liberty, and hopes 
of seeing them with him in a little time, ver. 23. It seems Timothy had been a 
prisoner, doubtless for the Gospel, but now he was set at liberty. The im- 
prisonment of faithful ministers is an honour to them, and their enlargement 
matter of joy to the people. He was pleased with the hopes of not only seeing 
Timothy, but seeing the Hebrews with him. Opportunities of writing to the 
churches of Christ are desired by the faithful ministers of Christ, and pleasant 
to them. 

Fourthly. Having given a brief account of this his letter, and begged their 
attention to it, ver. 22, he closes with salutations, and a solemn, though short, 
benediction. _ ae 

1. The salutation. Ist. From himself to them, directed to all their ministers 
that had the rule over them, and to all the saints; to them all, ministers and 
people. 2nd. From the Christians in Italy tothem. Itis a good thing to have 
the law of holy loveand kindness written in the hearts of Christians one towards 
another, Religion teaches men the truest civility and good breeding. It is 
not a sour or morose thing. 

2. The.solemn, though short, benediction; ver. 25, “Grace be with you all. 
Amen.” Let the favour of God be towards, and his grace continually working 
in, you, and with you, bringing forth the fruits of holiness, as the first-fruits of 
glory. When the people of God have been conversing together by word or 
writing, it is good to part with prayer, desiring for each other the continuance 
of the gracious presence of God, that they may meet together again in the 
world of praise. 
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Tm writer of this epistle was fot James the son of Zebedee, for he was put to death by Herod, Acts xii., before Christianity had gained so much ground 
among the Jews of the dispersion as is here implied; but it was the other James, the son of Alpheus, who was cousin-german to Christ, and one of the twelve 
apostles, Mat. x.3. He is called “a pillar,” Gal. ii. 9; and this epistle of his cannot be disputed without loosening a foundation stone. [Some writers hold 
that three persons bearing this name (James) are mentioned in the New Testament, namely, 1. James, the son of Joseph and Mary, called the brother of our 
Lord; 2. James, the son of Zebedee; 3. James, the son of Alpheus. ‘Those who adopt this opinion suppose that the one first-named was the author of this 
epistle: see Rosenmuller, Scholia in N. T.] It is called a “general epistle,” because, as some think, not directed to any particular person or church; but such a 
one as we call acircular letter. Others think it is called general or catholic, to distinguish it from the epistles of Ignatius, Barnabas, Polycarp, and others that 
were noted in the primitive times, but not generally received in the church, and on that account not canonical, as this is. Eusebius tells us that this epistle was 
generally read in the churches with the other catholic epistles.—Hist. Eccles. p. 53, Ed. Valer., Anno. 1678. [Noesselt says that the name was originally given 
to 1 John and 1 Peter to distinguish these from others of the same writers, whose authority was for a time doubted; afterwards, when the name was given to the 
epistles of James and Jude, it was intended to distinguish them from the epistles of Paul. A catholic epistle, therefore, is a legitimate one, and universally 
recognized as such. Legitima omniumque consensu probata.] St. James, our author, was called the just, for his great piety. He was an eminent example of 
those graces which he presses upon others. He was so exceedingly revered for his justice, temperance and devotion, that Josephus the Jewish historian records 
it as one of the causes of the destruction of Jerusalem, ‘that St. James was martyred in it.? This is mentioned in hope of procuring the greater regard to what 
is penned by so holy and excellent a man. The time when this epistle was written is uncertain. [Biblical critics generally are agreed that this epistle was 
written about a.p. 61. Its canonical authority has been questioned, but without reason, Luther called it a “strawy epistle,” and rejected it from the canon of 
Scripture, on account of its supposed opposition to the great doctrine of justification by grace only; thus giving a lamentable instance of the rashness into which 
the best of men may be betrayed by zeal without knowledge. Clement of Rome alludes to it; Origen quotes it as genuine, as also do Jerome, Athanasius, and many 
others of the fathers. It is found in all the ancient catalogues and the Syriac translation, made near the close of the first century, or beginning of the second. 
Nor is the internal evidence of its authenticity less strong than the external. Beyond a doubt it is a part of the precious word of God.] The design of it is to 
reprove Christians for their great degeneracy both in faith and manners; and to prevent the spreading of those libertine doctrines which threatened the destruc- 
tion of all practical godliness, (particulars shall be laid down in the contents at the beginning of each chapter.) It was also a special intention of the author of 
this epistle to awaken the Jewish nation to a sense of the greatness and nearness of those judgments which were coming upon them; and to support all true 
Christians in the way of their duty, under those calamities and persecutions they might meet with. The truths laid down are very momentous and necessary to 
be maintained; and the rules for practice as here stated are such as ought to be observed in our times as well as in preceding ages. 
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it shall be given him. 6 But let him ask in faith, 
nothing wavering. For he that wavereth is like a 
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After the inscription and salutation, ver. 1, Christians are taught how to carry it when 
under the cross, Several graces and duties are recommended; and those who endure 


their trials and afflictions, as the apostle here directs, are pronounced blessed, and are 
assured of a glorious reward, ver.2—12. But those sins which bring sufferings, or those 
weaknesses and faults men are chargeable with under them, are by no means to be 
imputed to God, who cannot be the author of sin, but is the author of all good, ver. 13—18. 
All passion and rash anger, and vile affections, ought to be suppressed. The word of 
God should be made our chief study; and what we hear and know of it we must take 
care to practice, otherwise our religion will prove but a vain thing. To which is added 
an account wherein pure religion consists, ver. 19—27, 


2 J AMES, a servant of God and 
SO. ““» of the Lord Jesus Christ, to 
@ the twelve tribes which are 
scattered abroad, greeting. 2 
Ip ’ My brethren, count it all joy 
i when ye fall eee divers tempta- 
sik tions; 3 Knowing this, that 
GQ I the trying of your fen worketh 
See patience. 4 But let patience 
8 GE hava her perfect work, that ye 
may be perfect and entire, wanting nothing. 5 If 
any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that 
giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not; and 


we 
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wave of the sea driven with the wind and tossed. 
7 For let not that man think that he shall receive 
any thing of the Lord. 8 A double minded man zs 
unstable in all his ways. 9 Let the brother of low 
degree rejoice in that he is exalted: 10 But the 
rich, in that he is made low: because as the flower 
of ine grass he shall pass awa 11 For the sun is 
no sooner risen with a burning heat, but it withereth 
the grass, and the flower thereof falleth, and the grace 
of the fashion of it perisheth: so also shall the rich 
man fade away in his ways. 12 Blessed zs the man 
that endureth temptation: for when he is tried, he 
shall receive the crown of life, which the Lord hath 
promised to them that love him. 

We are here to consider, first the inscription of this epistle, a then the 
matter of it. 

First. The inscription has three principal parts. 


1. The character by which our author desires to be known; “James, a 
servant of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ.” Though he was a prime 


Revised by the Rev. Dr, Forsyth, one of the professors of Princeton College, United States, 
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minister in Christ’s kingdom, yet he styles himself only a servant. 
hence, that those who are highest in office or attainments in the church ot 
Christ yet are but servants; they should not therefore act as masters, but | 
as ministers. Farther, though St. James is called by the evangelist the brother 
of our Lord, yet it was his glory to serve Christ in the spirit rather than to 
boast. of his being akin according to the flesh. From hence let us learn to prize 
this title above all others in the world, the “servants of God and of Christ.” 
Again, it is to be observed that St. James professes himself a servant of God 
and of the Lord Jesus Christ, to teach us that in all services we should have 
an eye to the Son as well as the Father. We cannot acceptably serve the 
Father unless we are also servants of the Son. God will have “all men to 
honour the Son as they honour the Father,” Jno. vy. 23; looking for ac- 
ceptance in Christ, and assistance from him, and yielding all obedience to 
him, thus “confessing that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
ather. 

2. ‘The apostle here mentions the condition of those to whom he writes ; 
“The twelve tribes which are scattered abroad.” Some understand this of the 
dispersion upon the persecution of Stephen, Acts viii.; but that only reached to 
Judea and Samaria. Others, by the tows of the dispersion understand those 
that were in Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, and other kingdoms into which their 
wars had driven them. The greatest part indeed of ten of the twelve tribes 
were lost in captivity; but yet some of every tribe were preserved, and are 
still honoured with the ancient style of “twelve tribes.” [The twelve tribes 
scattered abroad, or the Jews of the dispersion, Jno. vii. 35, were, in general, 
those families who at various times, and from various causes, had removed 
from Judwa, and were permanently settled in other countries. The great body 
of the ten tribes never returned from their captivity, and many of those who 
were carried to Babylon remained in that region. From the days of Alexander 
the Great large numbers emigrated from Judea for purposes of trade; and 
at the time when James wrote the Jews were numerous in all the chief 
seats of commerce in Asia, Africa, and Europe.| These, however, were 
scattered and dispersed. Ist. hey were dispersed in merey. Having the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, the providence of God so ordered it, that 
they were scattered in several countries for the diffusing of the light of Divine 
revelation. 2nd. ‘Chey began now to be scattered in wrath. The Jewish nation 
was crumbling into parties and factions, and many were forced to leave their 
own country, as being now grown too hot for them; even good people among 
them shared in the common calamity. 3rd. These Jews of the dispersion were 
those that had embraced the Christian faith. They were persecuted and forced 
to seek for shelter in other countries, the Gentiles being kinder to Christians 
than the Jews were. Note here, that it is often the lot even of God's own 
tribes to be “scattered abroad.” ‘Che gathering day is reserved for the end 
of time, when all the dispersed children of God shall be gathered together to 
Christ their head. In the mean time, while God's tribes are scattered abroad, 
he will send to look after them. Here is an apostle writing to the scattered ; 
an epistle from God to them, when driven away from his temple, and seem- 
ingly neglected by him. Apply here that of the prophet Ezekiel, ze. xi. 16, 
“Thus saith the Lord God. Although IL have cast them far off among the 
heathen, and although I have scattered them among the countries, yet will 
I be to them as a little sanctuary in the countries where they shall come.” God 
hath a particular care of his outcasts; “ Let mine outcasts dwell with thee, 
Moab,” Jsa. xvi. 3, 4. God's tribes may be scattered, therefore we should not 
value ourselves too much on outward privileges. And, on the other hand, we 
should not despond and think ourselves rejected, under outward calamities, 
because God does remember and send comfort to his scattered people. 

3. St. James here shews the respect he had even for the dispersed. Greeting, 
saluting them, wishing peace and salvation to them. ‘True Christians should 
not be the less valued for their hardships. It was the desire of this apostle’s 
heart that those who were scattered yet might be comforted; that they might 
do well and fare well, and be enabled to rejoice even in their distresses. God's 
people have reason to rejoice in all places, and at all times, as will abundantly 
appear from what follows. 

Secondly. We next come to consider the matter of this epistle. And in the 
verses now before us we have these following things to be observed :— 

1. The suffering state of Christians in this world is represented, and that in 
a very instructive manner, if we attend to what is plainly and necessarily 
implied, together with what is fully expressed. Ist. It is implied that troubles 
and aftlictions may be the lot of the best Christians, even of those who have the 
most reason to think and hope well of themselves. Such as have a title to the 

reatest joy yet may endure very grievous afflictions. As good people are 
liable to be scattered, they must not think it strange if they meet with troubles, 
2nd. These outward afflictions and troubles are temptations to them, ‘The devil 
endeavours by sufferings and crosses to draw men to sin, and to deter them 
from duty, or unfit them for it; but, as our afflictions are in God's hand, they 
are intended for the trial and improvement of our graces. ‘The gold is put 
into the furnace that it may be purified. 3rd. These temptations may be 
numerous and various; “divers temptations,” as the apostle speaks. Our trials 
may be of many and different kinds, and therefore we have need to put on the 
whole armour of God. We must be armed on every side, because temptations 
lie on all sides. 4th. The trials of a good man are such as he does not create 
to himself, or sinfully pull upon himself; but they are such as he is said to ‘fall 
into,” and for this reason they are the better borne by him. [The word “fall 
into” is the same as that used Lu, x. 30, “fall among.” ‘To court or rush into 
trials is both foolish and sinful; it is to toms God, Wemust just leave our- 
selves in the hands of our gracious God and Father.) 4 

2. The graces and duties of a state of trial and affliction are here pointed 
out to us; and could we attend to these things, and grow in them as we should 
do, how good would it be for us to be afflicted! ’ : 

Ist. One Christian grace to be exercised is joy; “ Count it all joy,” ver. 2. 
We must not sink into a sad and disconsolate frame of mind, that would make 
us faint under our trials, but must endeavour to keep our spirits dilated and 
enlarged, the better to take in a true sense of our case, and with greater advan- 
tage to set ourselves to make the best of it, Philosophy may instruct men to 
be calm under their troubles; but Christianity teaches them to be joyful, 
because such exercises proceed from love and not fury in God. In them we 
are conformable to Christ our head, and they become marks of our adoption 3 
and by suffering in the ways of righteousness we are Soe} the interests of 
our Lord’s kingdom among men, and edifying the body of Christ. And our 
trials will brighten our graces now, and our crown at last; therefore there is 
reason to count it all joy when trials and difficulties become our lot in the way 
of our duty. And this is not purely a New ‘Testament, paradox, but even in 
Job's time it was said, “ Behold, happy is the man whom God correcteth.” 
There is the more reason for joy in aftlictions if we consider the other graces 
that are promoted by them, Rom. v, 3,5. | 

2nd. Faith is a grace that one expression supposes, and another exnteuly 
requires, “Knowing this, that the trial of your faith,” ver. 3; and then, in 
ver. 5, Let him ask in faith. ‘Chere must be a sound believing of the great truths 
of Christianity, and a resolute cleaving to them in times of trial, ‘That faith 
which is spoken of here as tried by anictions, consists in a belief of the power, 
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and word, and promise of God, and in fidelity and constancy to the Lord Jesus, 
(‘The trial or trying of faith by means of afflictions of all kinds, and especially 
those endured for Christ’s sake, at once proves its genuineness, its precious- 
ness, and its strength. As the precious metal is proved to be awit by the 
refiner’s fire, so do outward trials evince the existence of precious faith. 
Nothin ‘4 else can carry a man through them.] 

3rd. There must be patience. ‘The trial of faith “ worketh patience.” Trying 
of one grace produces another, and the more the suffering graces of a Chris-— 
tian are exercised the stronger they grow. “ ‘T'ribulation worketh patience,” 
Rom. y. 3. Now to exercise Christian patience aright we must, Jirvt. “ Let 
it work.” Itis nota aaa but an active thing. A stoical apathy and a Chris- 
tian patience are very different; by the one men become in some measure 
insensible of their afflictions, but by the other they become triumphant in and 
over them, Let us take care in times of trial that patience and not passion be 
set at work in us. Whatever is said or done let patience have the saying and 
doing of it; do not let the indulging of our passions hinder the operation and 
noble effects of patience; give it leave to work, and it will work wonders in 
atime of trouble. Secondly. We must let it have its perfect work ; do nothing 
to limit it, or to weaken it, but let it have its full scope. If one affliction come 
upon the heels of another, and a train of them are drawn upon us, yet les 
patience go on till its work is perfected. When we bear all that God appoints, 
and as long as he appoints, and with a humble obedient eye to him, and when 
we not only bear troubles but rejoice in them, then patience hath its perfect 
work. Thirdly. When the work of patience is complete, then the Christian 
is entire, and nothing will be wanting. It will furnish us with all that is 
necessary for our Christian race and welfare, and will enable us to persevere 
to the end, and then its work will be ended, and crowned with glory. After 
we have abounded in other graces we “have need of patience,” J/eb. x. 36. 
But let patience have its perfect work, and we shall be “ perfect and entire, 
wanting nothing,” [free from all defects, possessing every grace. In this 
expression there seems to be an allusion to the sacrificial law, which required 
that the victims should be faultless, perfect.] 

4th. Prayer is a duty recommended also to suffering Christians. And here 
the apostle shews, /irst. What we ought more especially to pray for, wisdom s 
“Tf any lack wisdom, let him ask of God.” We should not pray so much for 
the removal of an affliction as for wisdom to make aright use of it. And who 
is there that does not want wisdom under any great trials or exercises, to guide 
him both in his judging of things and in the conduct of his own spirit and 
temper, and in the management of his affairs? ‘To be wise in trying times is a 
special gift of God; and to him we must seek for it. Secondly. In what way 
this is to be obtained; namely, upon our petitioning or asking for it. Let the 
foolish become beggars at a throne of grace, and they are ina fair way to be 
wise. It is not said, Let such ask of man, no not of any man, but let him ask of 
God who made him, and gave him his understanding and reasonable powers 
at first; and of him in whom are all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, 
Let us confess our want of wisdom to God, and daily ask it of him. Thirdly. 
We have the greatest encouragement to do this; he “giveth to all men liberally, 
and upbraideth not;” yea, it Is expressly promised “it shall be given,” ver. 5. 
Here is something in answer to every discouraging turn of the mind, when we 
ro to God, under a sense of our own weakness and folly, to ask for wisdom. 

le to whom we are sent we are sure has it to give; and he is of a giving dis- 
osition, inclined to bestow this upon those that ask. And no fear of his favours 
being limited to some in this case, so as to exclude others, or any humble 
petitioning soul; for “he gives to all men.” And if you should say you want 
a great deal of wisdom, a small portion will not serve your turn, why, he 
gives liberally; and lest you shoala be afraid of going to him unseasonably, 
or being put to shame for your folly, it is added, he “ upbraideth not.” Ask 
when you will, and as often as you will, you will meet with no upbraidings. 
And if, after all, any should say, ‘his may be the case with some, but L fear 
I shall not sueceed so well in my seeking for wisdom as some others may, let 
such consider how particular and express the promise is, “It shall be given 
him.” Justly then must fools perish in their foolishness, if wisdom may be had 
for asking, and they will not pray to God for it. But, d/ourthly. There is one 
thing necessary to ee observed in our asking, namely, that we do it with a 
believing, steady minds ver. 6, “Let him ¢ in faith, nothing wavering.” ‘The 
promise above is very sure, taking this proviso along with us: wisdom shall be 
given to those that ask it of God, provided they believe that God is able to 
make the simple wise, and is faithful to make good his word to those that apply 
to him, ‘This was the condition Christ insisted on, in treating with those that 
came to him for healing; “ Believest thou that Lam able todo this?” There must 
be no wavering, no staggering at the promise of God through unbelief, or 
through a sense of any disadvantages that lie on our own part. Ilere, therefore, 
we see, 

Sth. That oneness and sincerity of intention, and a steadiness of mind, is 
another duty required under affliction. “Tle that wavereth is like a wave of 
the sea, driven with the wind and tossed.” ‘Co be sometimes lifted up by faith, 
and then thrown down again by distrust,—to mount sometimes towards the 
heavens, with an intention to secure glory, and honour, and immortality, and 
then to sink again in seeking the ease of the body, or the enjoyments of this 
world,—this is very fitly and elegantly compared to a wave of the sea that rises 
and falls, swells and sinks, just as the wind tosses it higher or lower, that way 
or this. A mind that has but one single and prevailing regard to its spiritual 
and eternal interest, and that keeps steady in its purposes for God, will grow 
wise by afflictions, will continue fervent in its devotions, and will be superior 
to all trials and oppositions. Now, for the cure of a wavering spirit and a 
weak faith, the apostle shews the ill effects of these. Jirst, In that the success 
of prayer is spoiled hereby; ver. 7, “Let not that man think that he shall 
receive any thing of the Lord.” Such a distrustful, shifting, unsettled person, is 
not likely to value a favour fromGod as he should do, and therefore cannot expect 
to receive it, In asking for Divine and heavenly wisdom we are never like to 
prevail if we have not a heart to prize it above rubies, and the greatest things 
in this world. Secondly. A wavering faith and spirit has an ill influence upon 
our conversations; ver. 8, “A double-minded man is unstable in all his ways.” 
[ Double-minded,” lit with two souls; that is, a man whose principles and 
sentiments are untixed, who is one moment ready to give up all for Christ, and 
the next as ready to renounce him for the sake of present enjoyment.| When 
our faith and spirits rise and fall with second causes, there will be great 
unsteadiness in all our conversation and actions. ‘This may sometimes expose 
men to contempt in the world; but it is certain such ways cannot please God, 
nor procure any good for usin the end. While we have but one God to trust 
to, we have but one God to be governed by; and this should keep us even and 
steady, He that is unstable as water shall not excel, Hereupon, 

a Tie holy humble temper of a Christian, both in advancement and debase- 
ment, is described; and both poor and rich are directed on what grounds to 
build their joy and comfort, ver. 9—11. Here we may observe, Ist. ‘That those 
of low degree are to be looked upon as brethren; ‘Let the brother of low 
degree,” &e. Poverty does not destroy the relation among Christians. 2nd. 
That good Christians may be rich in the world, ver, 10, Grace and wealth aro 
not wholly inconsistent. Abraham, the father of the faithful, was rich in silver 
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i: . That both these are allowed to rejoice. No condition of life 
a ee agree ee of rejoicing in God. If we do not rejoice in him 
always, it is our own fault. Those of low degree may rejoice, if Pele 
exalted to be rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom of God, (as Dr. Whitby 
explains this place.) And the rich may rejoice in humbling providences, as 
they produce a lowly and humble disposition of mind, which is highly valuable 
in the sight of God. Where any are made pear for righteousness’ sake, their 
very poverty is their exaltation. It is an honour to be dishonoured for the 
sake of Christ; “To you it is given to suffer,” Phil. i. 29. All that are brought 
low, and made lowly by grace, may rejoice in the prospect of their exaltation 
at last in heaven. 4th. What reason rich people have, notwithstanding their 
riches, to be humble and low in their own eyes, because both they and their 
riches are passing away. “ As the flower of the grass he shall pass away,” he 
and his wealth with him; ver. 11, “ For the sun is no sooner risen with a burn- 
ing heat” [scorching wind,} “but it withereth the grass” [kavowye ; most com- 
mentators understand by this term, not the heat of the rising sun, but a ‘hot 
wind,’ or a ‘burning wind.’ This wind often blows at sunrise, and, coming 
up from the hot deserts of Arabia, at once withers herbs and flowers.] Note 
hence, that worldly wealth is a withering thing. Riches are too uncertain, 
(says Mr. Baxter on this place,) too inconsiderable things, to make any great 
or just alteration in our minds. As a flower fades before the heat of the 
scorching sun, “so shall the rich man fade away in his ways.” His projects, 
counsels, managements for this world, are called his ways here; in. these he 
shall fade away. For this reason let him that is rich rejoice, not. so much in 
the providence of God that makes him rich, as in the grace of God that makes 
and keeps him humble; and in those trials and exercises that teach him to seek 
his felicity in and from God, and not from these perishing enjoyments. : 

4. A blessing is pronounced on those who endure their exercises and trials 
as here directed; ver. 12, “Blessed is the man that endureth temptation.” 
Observe, Ist. It is not the man that suffers only who is blessed, but he that 
endures, who with patience and constancy goes through all difficulties in the 
way of his duty. 2nd. That afflictions cannot make us miserable, if it be not 
our own fault, A blessing may arise from them, and we may be blessed in 


them. ‘They are so far from taking away a good man’s felicity, that they really 
increase it. 3rd. That cece and temptations are the way to eternal 
blessedness. ‘‘ When he is tried he shall receive the crown of life ;” ddxiu0¢ 


yevouevos,—' when he is approved,’ when his graces are found to be true, and 
of the highest worth, (so metals are tried as to their excellency by the fire,) and 
his integrity is manifested, and all is approved of the great Judge. Note hence, 
that to be approved of God is the great aim of a Christian in all his trials; 
and it will be his blessedness at last, when he shall receive the crown of life. 
The tried Christian shall be a crowned one; and the crown he shall wear will 
be acrown of life. It will be life and bliss to him, and it will last for ever. 
We only bear the cross for awhile, but we shall wear the crown to eternity. 
4th. That this blessedness and crown of life is a promised thing to the righteous 
sufferer. It is therefore what we may most yet depend upon; for, when 
“heaven and earth shall pass away,” this word of God shall not fail of being 
fulfilled. But withal let us take notice that our future reward comes not as a 
debt, but by a gracious promise. 5th. That our enduring temptations must 
be from a principle of love to God, and to our Lord Jesus Christ, or otherwise 
we are not interested in this promise; “ The Lord hath promised to them that 
love him.” St. Paul supposes that aman may for some point of religion even 
give his body to be burnt, and yet not be pleasing to God, nor regarded by 
him, because of his want of charity, or a prevailing sincere love to God and 
man, 1 Cor, xiii. 3. 6th. The crown of life is promised not only to great and 
eminent saints, but to all those that have the love of God reigning in their 
hearts. Every soul that truly loves God shall have its trials in this world fully 
recompensed in that world above, where love is made perfect. 


13 Let no man say when he is tempted, I am 
tempted of God: for God cannot be tempted with 
evil, neither tempteth he any man: 14 But every 
man is tempted, when he is drawn away of his own 
lust, and enticed. 15 Then when lust hath con- 
ceived, it bringeth forth sin: and sin, when it is 
finished, bringeth forth death. 16 Do not err, my 
beloved brethren. 17 Every good gift and every 
perfect gift is from above, and cometh down from 
the Father of lights, with whom is no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning. 18 Of his own will begat 
he us with the word of truth, that we should be a 
kind of firstfruits of his creatures. 


Weare here taught several things. 

First. We are taught that God is not the author of any man’s sin. Whoever 
they are that raise persecutions against good men, and whatever injustice and 
sin they may be guilty of in proceeding against them, God is not to be charged 
with it. And whatever sins good men may themselves be provoked to by their 
exercises and afflictions, God is not the cause of them. It seems to be here 
supposed that some professors might fall in the hour of temptation, that the 
rod resting upon them might carry some into ill courses, and make them “put 
forth their hands unto iniquity.” But though this should be the case, and 
though such delinquents should attempt to lay their faults on God, yet the 
blame of their miscarriages must lie entirely upon themselves = fOr, 

Ea There is nothing in the nature of God that they can lay the blame upon. 

Let no man say when he is tempted,” (to take any evil course, or do any eyil 
thing,) “Il am tempted of God, for God cannot be tempted with evil.” All moral 
evil is owing to some disorder in the being that is chargeable with it; either 
to want of wisdom, or want of power, or want of decorum and purity in the 
will. But who can impeach the holy God with the want of these, which are his 
very essence? No eae of affairs can ever tempt him to dishonour or deny 
himself, and therefore he cannot be tempted with evil. 

2. There is nothing in the providential dispensations of God that the blame of 
any man’s sin can be laid upon; ver. 13, “ Neither tempteth he any man.” As God 
cannot be tempted with evil himself, so neither can he be a tempter of others. 
He cannot be a promoter of what is repugnant to his nature. ‘The carnal mind 
is willing to charge its own sins on God. ‘There is something hereditary in this. 
Our first father Adam tells 
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me;” thereby, in ‘effect, throwing the blame upon God, for giving him the 
tempter. Let no man speak thus: it is very bad to sin, but it is much worse 
when we have done amiss to charge it upon God, and say it was owing to him, 
They that lay the blame of their sins either upon their constitution or upon 
their condition in the world, or pretend they are under a fatal necessity of 
sinning, they wrong God, as if he was the author of sin. Afflictions as sent by 
God are designed to draw out our graces, but not our corruptions. 

Secondly. We are taught where the true cause of evil hes, and where the 
blame ought to be laid; ver. 14, ‘“‘ Every man is tempted” (in an ill sense) “ when 

eis drawn away of his own lust and enticed.” In other Scriptures the devil 
is called the tempter; and other things may sometimes concur to tempt us, but 
neither the devil nor any other person or thing is to be blamed so as to excuse 
ourselves. For the true original of evil and temptation is in our own hearts. 
The combustible matter is in us, though the flame may be blown up by some 
outward causes. And therefore, ‘ Lf thou scornest, thou alone shalt bear it,” 
Pr. ix. 12. Observe here, : ; ; i 

1. The method of sin in its proceeding. First it draws away, then entices. 
As holiness consists of two parts, forsaking that which is evil, and cleaving 
to that which is good, so these two things reversed are the two parts of sin. 
The heart is carried from that which is good, and enticed to cleave to that 
which is evil. It is first by corrupt inclinations, or by lusting after and coveting 
some sensual or worldly thing, estranged from the life of God, and then by 
degrees fixed in a course of sin. We may observe from hence, 

2. The power and policy of sin. The word here rendered “drawn away” 
signifies a being forcibly haled or compelled. The word translated “enticed” 
signifies being *wheedled and beguiled’ by allurements and deceitful repre- 
sentations of things; é&eAxojevos Kai dehedGouevos, There is a great deal of force 
done to conscience and to the mind by the power of corruption; and there is a 
great deal of cunning, and deceit, and flattery in sin to gain us to its interests. 
The force and power of sin could never prevail, were it not for its cunning and 
guile. Sinners that perish are wheedled and flattered into their own destrue- 
tion, and this will justify God for ever in their damnation, that they destroyed 
themselves. Their sin lies at their own door, and therefore their blood will lie 
upon their own heads. 

3. The success of corruption in the heart; ver. 15, “Then when lust hath 
conceived, it bringeth forth sin;” that, is, sin being allowed to excite desires 
in us, it will soon ripen those desires into consent; and then it is said to have 
conceived. The sin truly exists, though it be but in embryo; and when it is 

rown to its full size in the mind it is then brought forth in actual execution. 
stop the beginnings of sin, therefore, or else all the evil it produces must be 
wholly charged upon us. E ; 5 

4. The final issue of sin, and how it ends; “ Sin, when it is finished, bringeth 
forth death.” After sin is brought forth in actual commissions, the finishing of 
it, as Dr. Manton observes, is its being strengthened by frequent acts, and 
settled into a habit. And when the iniquities of men are thus filled up, death 
is brought forth. There is a death upon the soul, and death comes upon the 
body; and, besides death spiritual and temporal, the wages of sin is eternal 
death too. Let sin therefore be repented of and forsaken before it be finished. 
“Why will ye die, O house of Israel,” ze. xxxiii. 11. God has no pleasure in your 
death, as he has no hand in your sin; but both sin and misery are owing to your- 
selves. Your own hearts’ lusts and corruptions are your tempters; and when 
by degrees they have carried you off from God, and finished the power and 
dominion of sin in you, then they will prove your destroyers. 

Thirdly. We are taught yet farther that, whilst we are the authors and 
procurers of all sin and misery to ourselves, “ God is the Father and Fountain 
of all good,” ver. 16,17. We should take particular care not to err in our con- 
ceptions of God. “Do not err, my beloved brethren;” 1% Aavacbe, ‘Do not 
wander ;’ that is, from the word of God, and the accounts of him you have 
there. Do not stray into erroneous opinions, and go oft from the standard of 
truth, the things which you have received from the Lord Jesus, and by the 
direction of his Spirit. The loose opinions of Simon and the Nicolaitans, (from 
whom the Gnostics, a most sensual, corrupt set of people arose afterward,) 
may, perhaps, by the apostle here, be more especially cautioned against. Those 
who are minded to look into these may consult the first book of lrenzus against 
heresies. Let corrupt men run into what notions they will, the truth as it is in 
Jesus stands thus, that God is not, cannot be, the author and patronizer of 
any thing that is evil; but must be acknowledged as the cause and spring 
of every thing that is good; ver. 17, “Every good and every perfect gift is 
from above, and cometh down from the Father of lights,” &c. Here observe, 

1. God is “the Father of lights.” The visible light of the sun and heavenly 
bodies is from him. He said, “ Let there be light, and there was light.” Thus 
God is at once represented as the Creator of the sun and in some respects 
compared to it. ‘As the sun is the same in its nature and influences, though 
the earth and clouds often interposing make it seem to us as varying, by its 
rising and setting, and by its different appearances, or entire withdrawment, 
when change is not init; so God is unchangeable, and our changes and shadows 
are not from any mutability, or shadowy alterations in him, but from ourselves.” 
—Mr. Baxter. “The Father_of lights, with whom there is no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning.” What the sun is in nature, God is in grace, provi- 
dence, and glory. Aye, and infinitely more; for, 

2. Every good gift is from him. As the Father of lights he gives the light 
of reason; “‘ The inspiration of the Almighty giveth understanding,” Job xxxii. 8. 
He gives also the light of learning. Solomon’s wisdom in the knowledge of 
nature, and in the arts_of government, and in all his improvements, is ascribed 
to God. The light of Divine revelation is more immediately from above. ‘The 
light of faith, purity, and all manner of consolation is from him; so that we 
have nothing good but what we receive from God, as there is no evil or sin 
in us, or done by us, but what is owing to ourselves. We must own God as the 
author of all the powers and perfections that are in the creature, and the giver 
of all the benefits which we have in and by those powers and perfections. But 
none of their darknesses, their imperfections, or their ill actions, are to be 
charged on “the Father of lights.” From him proceeds every good and perfect 
gift, both pertaining to this life and that which is to come. 

3. That as every good gift is from God, so particularly the renovation of our 
natures, our regeneration, and all the holy, happy consequences of it, must be 
ascribed to him; ver. 18, “ Of his own will begat he us with the word of 
truth,’ &c. [The natural, carnal mind has nothing spiritually good; by regene- 
ration the fountain of feeling and action is purified; the new heart—which God 
only can give—is the seal and source of all excellence in the character and life.] 
Here let us take notice, Ist. That a true Christian is a creature begotten anew. 
He becomes as different a person from what he was before the renewing in- 
fluences of Divine grace as if he were formed over again, and born afresh. 
2nd. The original of this good work is here declared. It is of God's own will; 
not by our skill or power, not from any good foreseen in us, or done by us, but 
purely from the goodwill and grace of God. 3rd. The means whereby this is 
effected are pointed out; the word of truth, that is, the Gospel; as St. Paul 
expresses it more plainly, 1 Cor. iv. 15, ‘1 have begotten you in Jesus Christ 
through the Gospel.” This Gospel is indeed a word of truth; or else it could — 
never produce such real, such lasting, such great and noble effects. We may 
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rely upon it, and venture our immortal souls upon it; and we shall find it a 
means of our sanctification, as it is ‘‘a word of truth,” Jno. xvii. 17. 4. The 
end and design of God’s giving renewing grace is here laid down; “ That we 
should be a kind of firstfruits of his creatures.” ‘That we should be God’s 
portion and treasure, and a more peculiar property to him, as the first-fruits 
were; and that we should become holy to the Lord, as the first-fruits were 
consecrated to him. Christ is the first-fruits of Christians; Christians are the 
first-fruits of creatures. [Some think that James here refers to the Jewish 
Christians. T:my were the first to receive the Gospel, and thus were the first- 
fruits of that great harvest of which Christ speaks, Mat. ix. 37. But we may 
also apply the word to all Christians, to express their entire consecration to 
God, and his special interest in them. ] 


19 Wherefore, my beloved brethren, let every man 
be swift to hear, slow to speak, slow to wrath: 20 
For the wrath of man worketh not the righteousness 
of God. 21 Wherefore lay apart all filthiness and 
superfluity of naughtiness, and receive with meekness 
the engrafted word, which is able to save your souls. 
22 But be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only, 
deceiving your own selves. 23 For if any be a 
hearer of the word, and not a doer, he is like unto a 
man beholding his natural face ina glass: 24 For 
he beholdeth himself, and goeth his way, and straight- 
way forgetteth what manner of man he was, 25 But 
whoso looketh into the perfect law of liberty, and 
continueth therein, he being not a forgetful hearer, 
but a doer of the work, this man shall be blessed in 
his deed. 26 If any man among you seem to be 
religious, and bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth 
his own heart, this man’s religion is vain. 27 Pure 
religion and undefiled before God and the Father 
is this, To visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world. 


Tn this part of the chapter we are required, ; 

First. Vo restrain the workings of passion. This lesson we should learn 
under affliction; and this we shall learn if we are indeed begotten again by the 
word of truth. For thus the connexion stands: an angry and hasty spirit is 
soon provoked to ill things by afflictions; and errors and ill opinions become 
prevalent through the workings of our own vile and vain affections. But the 
renewing grace of God, and the word of the Gospel, teach ns to subdue these ; 
“ Wherefore, my beloved brethren, let every man be swift to hear, slow to speak, 
slow to wrath,” &c. This may refer, ; 

1. To ‘the word of truth” spoken of in the verse foregoing. And so we may 
observe, that it is our duty rather to hear God’s word, and apply our minds to 
understand it, than to speak according to our own fancies, or the opinions of 
men, and to run into heat and passion thereupon. Let not such errors as that 
of God’s being the occasion of men’s sin ever be hastily, much less angrily, men- 
tioned by you, (and so as to other errors,) but be ready to hear and consider what 
God’s word teaches us in all such cases. ; : 

2. This may be applied to the afflictions and temptations spoken of in the 
beginning of the chapter. And then we may observe, that it is our duty rather 
to hear how God explains his providences, and what he designs by them, than 
to say as David did in his haste, “Iam cut off;” or as Jonah did in his passion, 
“T do well to be angry.” Instead of censuring God under our trials, let us 
open our ears and hearts to hear what he will say to us. : 

3. This may be understood as referring to the disputes and differences that 
Christians in those times of trial were running into among themselves. And 
so this part of this chapter may be considered without any connexion with what 
goes before. And here we may observe that, whenever matters of difference 
arise among Christians, each side should be willing to hear the other. People 
are many times stiff in their own opinions, because they are not willing to hear 
what athers have to offer against them; whereas we should be swift to hear 
reason and truth on all sides, and be slow to speak any thing that should 
prevent this. And when we do speak there should be nothing of wrath, for 

‘a soft answer turneth away wrath ;” and, as this omeee is designed to correct 
a variety of disorders that were among Christians, these words, “ swift to hear, 
slow to speak, slow to wrath,” may be very well interpreted according to this 
last explication. And we may farther observe from them that, if men would 
govern their tongues, they must govern their passions. When Moses’ spirit was 
provoked, he spake unadvisedly with his lips. If we would be slow to speak, we 
must be slow to wrath. ‘ie 1 

Secondly. A very good reason is given for suppres ing of anger; ver. 20, “ For 
the wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of God.” It is as if the apostle 
had said, Whereas men often pretend zeal for God and his glory in their heat 
and passion, let them know that God needs not the passions of any man; his 
cause is better served by mildness and meekness than by wrath and fury. 
Solomon says, “ The words of the wise are heard in quiet, more than the ery 
of him that ruleth among fools,” Heel. ix. 17. Dr. Manton here says of some 
assemblies, ‘That if we were as swift to hear as we are ready to speak, there 
would be less of wrath, and more of profit, in our meetings. I remember when 
a Manichee contested with Augustine, and with importunate clamour cried, 
Hear me! hear me! the father modestly replied, Nec ego te, nec tu me, sed 
ambo audiamus apostolum,— Neither let me hear thee, nor do thou hear me, 
but let us both hear the apostle.”’ The worst thing we can bring to a religious 
controversy is anger. This, however it pretends to be raised by a concern for 
what is just and right, yet is not to be ees Wrath is a human thing; and 
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the wrath of man stands opposed to the righteousness of God. Those who 
pretend to serve the cause of God hereby shew that they are neither acquainted 
with God nor his cause. This passion must especially be watched against when 
we are hearing the word of God: see 1 Pet. ii. 1, 2. 

Thirdly. We are called upon to suppress other corrupt affections, as well as 
rash anger; ver. 21, “ Lay aside all filthiness, and superfluity of naughtiness,” 
&c. ‘The word here translated “ filthiness ” signifies those lusts which haye the 
greatest turpitude and sensuality in them. And the words rendered “ super- 
fluity of naughtiness” may be understood of the overflowings of malice, or any 
other spiritual wickednesses, Hereby we are taught, as Christians, to watch 
against and lay aside, not only those more gross and fleshly dispositions and 
affections which denominate a person filthy, but all the disorders of a corrupt 
and naughty heart, which would prejudice it against the word and ways of God. 
Observe, 1. That sin is a defiling thing ; it is called “ filthiness” itself. 2. That 
there is abundance of that which is evil in us to be watched against ; there is 
superfluity of naughtiness. 3. It is not enough to restrain evil affections, but 
they must be cast from us, or laid apart. “Thou shalt cast them away as a 
menstruous cloth; thou shalt say, Get ye hence,” Jsa. xxx. 22. 4. This must extend 
not only to outward sins and greater abominations, but to all sin, of thought and 
affection as well as speech and prackiar: Nacav purapiay, “ All filthiness,” every 
thing that is corrupt and sinful. 5. Observe from the foregoing parts of this 
chapter, that the laying apart all filthiness is what a time of temptation and 
affliction calls for, and is necessary to the avoiding of error, and rightly receiving 
and improving the word of truth. For, 

Fourthly. We are here fully, though briefly, instructed concerning hearing 
the word of God. 

1. We are required to prepare ourselves for it, ver. 21; to get rid of every 
corrupt affection, and of every prejudice and prepossession ; and to lay aside 
those sins which pervert the judgment, and blind the mind. “ All that filthiness, 
and superfluity of naughtiness,” before explained, must in an especial manner be 
subdued and cast off, by all such as attend on the word of the Gospel. 

2. We are directed how to hear it. ‘‘ Receive with meekness the engrafted 
word, which is able to save your souls.” Ist. In hearing the word of God we 
are to receive it, assent to the truths of it, consent to the laws of it; receive 
it as the stock does the graft, so that as the fruit which is produced may be 
not according to the nature of the sour stock, but according to the nature of 
that word of the Gospel which is engrafted into our souls. 2nd. We must 
therefore yield ourselves to the word of God, with most submissive, humble, 
and tractable tempers. This is to receive it with meekness. Being willing to 
hear of our faults, and taking it not only patiently but thankfully; desiring 
also to be moulded and formed by the doctrines and precepts of the Gospel. 
3rd, In all our hearing we should aim at the salvation of our souls. It is the 
design of the word of God to make us wise to salvation; and they that propose 
any meaner or lower ends to themselves in attending upon it dishonour the 
Gospel, and disappoint their souls. We should come to the word of God, both 
to read and hear it, as those that know it is the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth,” Rom. i. 16. 

3. We are taught what is to be done after hearing ; ver. 22, “ But be ye doers 
of the word, and not hearers only, deceiving your own selves.” Observe here, 

Ist. That hearing is in order to doing. ‘he most attentive and the most 
frequent hearing of the wowed of God will not avail us, unless we be also doers 
of it. If we were to hear a sermon every day of the week, and an angel from 
heaven were the preacher, yet, if we rested in bare hearing, it would never 
bring us to heaven. ‘Therefore the apostle insists much upon it, (and without 
doubt it is indispensably necessary,) that we practice what we hear. ‘There 
must be inward practice by meditation, and outward practice in true obe- 
dience.—Mr. Baxter. lt is not enough to remember what we hear, and to be 
able to repeat it, and to give testimony to it, and commend it, and write it, and 
preserve what we have written; but that which all this is in order to, and which 
crowns the rest, is, that we be doers of the word. | 

2nd. That bare hearers are self-deceivers. ‘The original word, tapadoyifopevor, 
signifies men’s arguing sophistically to themselves. ‘heir reasoning is mani- 
festly deceitful and false, when they would make one part of their work 
discharge them from the obligation they lie under to another; or persuade 
themselves that filling their heads with notions is sufficient, though their hearts 
be empty of good affections and resolutions, and their lives fruitless of good 
works. Self-deceit will be found the worst deceit ut last. 

4. The apostle shews what is the proper use of the word of God, and who 
they are that do not use it as they ought, and who they are that do make a right 
use of it, ver. 23—25. Let us consider each of these distinctly :— 

Ist. The use we are to make of God’s word may be learned from its being 
compared to a glass, in which a man may “behold his natural face.” As a 
looking-glass shews us the spots and defilements upon our faces, that they may 
be remedied and washed off, so the word of God shews us our sins that we 
may repent of them, and get them pardoned, and shews us what is amiss that 
it may be amended. ‘There are glasses that will flatter people, but that which 
is truly the word of God is no flattering glass. If you flatter yourselves, it is 
your own fault; the truth as it is in Jesus flatters no man. Let the word of 
truth be carefully attended to, and it will set before you the corruption of your 
nature, the disorders of your hearts and lives; it will tell you plainly what 
you are. St. Paul describes himself as insensible of the corruption of his 
nature till he saw himself in the glass of the law; Rom. vii. 9, ° 1 was alive 
without the law;” that is, 1 took all to be right with me, and thought myself 
not only clean, but, compared with the generality of the world, that L was 
beautiful too. “But when the commandment came,’ when the glass of the law 
was set before me, ‘‘then sin revived and I died.” Then L saw my spots and 
deformities, and discovered that amiss in myself which before 1 was not aware 
of ; and such was the power of the law and of sin, that I then perceived myself 
in a state of death and condemnation. ‘Thus, when we attend to the word of 
God so as to see ourselves, our true state and condition, to rectify what is amiss, 
and to form and dress ourselves anew by the glass of God’s word, this is to make 
a proper use of it. : 

2nd. We have here an account of those who do not use this glass of the word 
as they ought; ver. 24, “He that beholdeth himself, and goes his way, and 
straightway forgetteth what manner of man he was.” ‘This is the true descrip- 
tion of one that hears the word of God, and does it not. How many are there 
that, when they sit under the word, are affected with their own sinfulness, and 
misery, and danger, acknowledge the evil of sin, acknowledge their need of 
Christ, but when their hearing is over, all is forgotten, convictions are lost, 
good affections are vanished, and pass away like the waters of a land flood; he 
straightway forgets, &c. ‘The word of God, as Dr. Manton speaks, ‘ dis- 
covereth how we may do away our sins, and deck and attire our souls with the 
righteousness of Jesus Christ.’ Macule sunt peccata, qu@ ostendit lex ; aqua 
est sanguis Christi, quem ostendit evangelium,—‘ Our sins are the spots which 
the law discovers; Christ’s blood is the laver which the Gospel shews.”’ But 
in vain do we hear God’s word, and look into the gospel glass, if we go away 
and forget our spots instead of washing them off, and forget our remedy 
instead of applying to it. ‘This is the case of those who do not hear the word 
as they ought. 
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3rd. Those also are described, and pronounced blessed, that hear aright, and 
that use the glass of God’s word as they should do; yer, 25, * Whoso looketh 
into the perfect law of liberty, and continueth therein, &e. [“Looketh into : 
it is the same word as that employed, 1 Pet. i. 12, “angels desire to look into, 
and expresses an earnest desire for thorough and comprehensive knowledge. ] 
Observe here, that the Gospel is a law of liberty, or, as Mr. Baxter expresses 
it, of liberation, giving us deliverance from the Jewish law, and from sin and 
guilt, and wrath and death. The ceremonial law was a yoke of bondage, the 
Gospel of Christ is a law of liberty. [The Gospel establishes the law, it 
secures free obedience, it comes with all the force of law; men are bound to 
obey it.] Observe again, that it is a perfect law; nothing can be added to it. 
Observe farther, that in hearing the word we look into this perfect law; we 
consult it for counsel and direction; we look into it that from thence we may 
take our measures. But observe withal, that then only do we look into the 
law of liberty as we should when we “continue therein ;” “when we dwell in 
the study of it till it turn to a spiritual life engrafted and digested in us.’-— 
Mr. Baxter. When we are not forgetful of it, but practise it as our work and 
business, set it always before our eyes, and make it the constant, rule of our 
conversation and behaviour, and model the temper of our minds by it. Observe 
once more from this place, that they who thus do and continue in the law and 
word of God are, and shall be, “blessed in their deed;” blessed in all their 
ways, according to the first Psalm, which some think St. James here alludes to. 
He that meditates in the law of God, and walks according to it, the Psalmist 
says, shall prosper in whatsoever he does. And he that is not a forgetful 
hearer, but a doer of the work which God’s word sets him about, St. James 
says, “shall be blessed.” ‘The papists pretend that here we have a clear text 
to prove we are blessed for our good deeds; but, Dr. Manton, in answer to that 
pretence, puts the reader upon marking the distinctness of Scripture phrase: 
the apostle does not say for his deeds that any man is blessed, but in his deed. 
This is a way in which we shall certainly find blessedness, but not the cause of 
it. This blessedness does not lie in knowing, but in doing, the will of God; 
Jno. xiii. 17, “If ye know these things, happy are yeif yedothem.” It is not 
talking but walking that will bring us to heaven. aS ; . , 

Fifthly. The apostle next informs us how we may distinguish betwixt a vain 
religion and that which is pure and approved of God. Great and hot disputes 
there are in the world about this matter,—what religion is false and vain, and 
what is true and pure. I wish men would agree to let the holy Scripture in 
this place determine the question. And here it is plainly and peremptorily 
declared, 

1. What is a vain religion; ver. 26, “If any man among you seem to be 
religious, and bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth his own heart, this man’s 
religion is vain.” Here are three things to be observed :— | = 

Ist. In a vain religion there is much of show, and affecting to seem religious 
in the eye of others. This I think is mentioned in a manner that should fix our 
thoughts on the word “seemeth.” When men are more concerned to seem 
religious than really to be so, it is a sign their religion is but vain. Not that 
religion itself is a vain thing,—they do it a great deal of wrong that say, “ It is in 
vain to serve the Lord;” but it is possible people may make it a vain thing, if 
they have only a form of godliness, and not the power. : 

2nd. In a vain religion there is much censuringg reviling, and detracting of 
others. The not bridling the tongue here is chiefly meant of not abstaining 
from these evils of the tongue. When we hear people ready to speak of the 
faults of others, or to censure them as holding scandalous errors, or to lessen 
the wisdom and piety of those about them, that themselves may seem the wiser 
and better, this is a sign that they have but a vain religion. ‘That man who has 
a detracting tongue cannot have a truly humble, gracious heart. He that 
delights to injure his neighbour in vain pretends to love God; therefore a 
reviling tongue will prove a man a hypocrite. Censuring is a pleasing sin, 
extremely compliant with nature, and therefore evidences a man’s being in a 
natural state. These sins of the tongue were the great sins of that age in 
which St. James wrote, as other parts of this epistle fully shew, and it is an ill 
sign of a vain religion, says Dr. Manton, ‘to be carried away with the evil of 
the times.’ This has ever been a leading sin with nypoartier, that, the more 
ambitious they have been to seem well themselves, the more free they are in 
censuring and running down others; and there is such quick intercourse 
betwixt the tongue and the heart, that the one may be known by the other. 
On these accounts it is that the apostle has made an ungoverned tongue an 
undoubted, certain proof of a vain religion. There is no strength nor power in 
that religion which will not enable a man to bridle his tongue. [An unbridled 
tongue is not merely one which utters slanders or passionate language, but 
also one which is silent when it should speak out for Christ, or in the way of 
admonition and advice to others. Horses are bridled, not only to restrain 
them, but to render them useful. But observe, that while an unbridled tongue 
is a proof of a vain religion, James does not say that a bridled tongue is a 
certain proof of true religion, for men may be temperate in speech while they 
are strangers to godliness. ] ’ 

3rd. Ina vain religion a man “ deceiveth his own heart.” He goes on in such 
a course of detracting from others, and making himself seem somebody, that at 
last the vanity of his religion is consummated by the deceiving of his own soul. 
When once religion comes to be a vain thing, how great is the vanity! f 

2. Itis here plainly and peremptorily declared wherein true religion consists ; 
ver. 27, ‘Pure religion and undefiled before God and the Father is this.” [Pure 
religion is this,—as to its outward evidences, its visible fruits; its existence is 
proved, and its real nature is displayed, by active love, by readiness for every 
good word and work, and by self-denial. Without some degree of this holy 
Jove, and deadness to the world, neither zeal for doctrinal truth, nor the 
Sis observance of outward forms, will prove a man to be a child of God.] 

bserve 

Ist. It is the glory of religion to be “ pure and undefiled,” not mixed with the 
inventions of men, nor the corruptions of the world. False religions may be 
known by their impurity and uncharitableness; according to that of St. John, 
“ He that doth not righteousness is not of God, neither he that loveth not his 
brother,” 1 Jno. iii. 10. But, on the other hand, a holy life_and a charitable 
heart shew a true religion. Our religion is not, says Dr. Manton, adorned 
with ceremonies, but purity and charity; and it is a good observation of his, 
that a religion which is pure should be kept undefiled. 

2nd. That religion is pure and undefiled which is so before God and the 


Father. That is right which is so in God’s eye, and which chiefly aims at his 
approbation. True religion teaches us to do everything as in the presence of 


God, and to seek his favour, and study to please him in all our actions. 

3rd. ‘hat compassion and charity to the poor and distressed is a very great 
and necessary part of true religion; ** Visiting the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction,” Visiting is here put for all manner of relief which we are 
capable of giving to others; and fatherless and widows are here particularly 
mentioned, because they are generally most apt to be neglected or oppressed, 
but by them are meant all others that are objects of charity, all that are in afflic- 
tion. It is very remarkable that, if the sum of religion be drawn up in two 
articles, this is one, to be charitable and relieve the afflicted. : 

4th. ‘That an unspotted life must aerompany an unfeigned love and charity; 
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“ To keep himself unspotted from the world.” The world is apt to spot and 
blemish the soul, and it is hard to live in it, and have to do with it, and not be 
defiled, but this must be our constant endeavour. Herein consists pure and 
undefiled religion. The very things of the world too much taint our spirits if 
we are much conversant with them, but the sins and lusts of the world deface 
and defile them very wofully indeed. St. John comprises “all that is in the 
world” which we are not to love under three heads,—“ the Just of the flesh, 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life ;” and to keep one’s-self unspotted 
from all these is to keep ourselves unspotted from the world. May God by his 
grace keep both our hearts and lives clean from the love of the worid, and from 
the temptations of wicked, worldly men. 

(‘ The original expositor has omitted to notice the expression “ Father,” used 
by the apostle, and doubtless with reference to the way in which true religion 
operates in the production of benevolence. The man, once alienated, who 
believes in Christ, now returns to God as, in him, his reconciled Father, and 
is furnished with unutterably powerful motives, alike for the love of God and 
of his fellow-creatures. He loves God, who has forgiven all his iniquities, and 
restored him to the number, and given him a right to the privileges, of his chil- 
dren. He loveth him as a Father, and looking upon all mankind as created 
after the Divine image, he grieves at its effacement, and seeks its restoration 
y their being brought to believe in Him whois the way, the truth, and the life. 

or will he, whilst desiring their spiritual, be indifferent to their temporal good. 
The Divine law now written in his heart will prompt him to corresponding 
duty,—duty having respect to the body as well as to the soul,—to the concerns 
of time as wellas of eternity. Such the source, and such the manifestation, of 
Christian philanthropy,—a philanthropy of which, if you asked the extent 
or the boundary of its field, we should answer, in the language of inspiration, 
that the field is the world,—a philanthropy which overlooks all the distinctions 
of caste and of colour, and spreads its ample regards over the whole bro- 
therhood of the species,—a philanthropy which attaches itself to man in the 
general; to man throughout all his varieties; to man as the partaker of one 
common nature, and who, in whatever clime or latitude you may meet with 
him, is found to breathe the same sympathies, and to possess the same high 
capabilities, both of bliss and of improvement. It is true that, upon this sub- 
ject, there is often a loose and unsettled magnificence of thought, which is 
fruitful of nothing but empty speculation. But the men to whom we allude 
have not imaged the enterprise in the form of athing unknown. They have 
given it a local habitation. They have bodied it forth in deed and in accom- 
plishment. ‘They have turned the dream intoareality. In them, the power 
of a lofty generalization meets with its happiest attemperament, in the principle 
and perseverance, and all the chastening and subduing virtues of the New 
Testament. And, were we in search of that fine union of grace and of great- 
ness which we have now been insisting on, and in virtue of which the enlight- 
ened Christian can at once find room in his bosom for the concerns of universal 
humanity, and for the play of kindliness towards every individual he meets with 
—we could no where more readily expect to find it than with the worthies of 
our own land—the Howard of a former generation, who paced over Europe 
in quest of the unseen wretchedness which abounds in it—or in such men of our 
present generation as Wilberforce, who lifted his unwearied yoice against the 
biggest outrage ever practised on our nature, till he wrought its extermination 
—and Clarkson, who plied his assiduous task at rearing the materials of its 
impressive history, and at length carried, for this righteous cause, the mind 
of parliament—and Carey, from whose hand the generations of the East are 
now receiving the elements of their moral renovation—and, in fine, those holy 
and devoted men who count not their lives dear unto them; but, going forth 
every year from the island of our habitation, carry the message of heaven over 
the face of the world; and, in the front of severest obloquy, are now labouring 
in remotest lands, and are reclaiming another and another portion from the 
wastes of dark and fallen humanity; and are widening the domains of gospel 
light and gospel principle amongst them; and are spreading a moral beauty 
around the very spot on which they pitch their lowly tabernacle; and are at 
length compelling even the eye and the testimony of gainsayers, by the suecess 
of their noble enterprise; and are forcing the exclamation of delighted sur- 
prise from the charmed and the arrested traveller, as he looks at the softening 
tints which they are now spreading over the wilderness, and as he hears the 
sound of the chapel bell, and as in those haunts where, at the distance of half 
a generation, savages would have scowled upon his path, he regales himself 
with the hum of missionary schools, and the lovely spectacle of peaceful 
and Christian villages. —Chalmers’s Astronomical Discourses.) 


mm 
CHAPTER II. 

In this chapter the apostle condemns a sinful regarding the rich, and despising the poor, 
which he imputes to partiality and injustice, and shews it to be an acting contrary to 
God, who has chosen the poor, and whose interest is often persecuted, and his name 
blasphemed, by the rich, ver 1—7. He shews that the whole law is to be fulfilled, and 
that mercy should be followed as well as justice, ver. 8—13. He exposes the error and 
folly of those that boast of faith without works; telling us that this is but a dead faith, 
and such a faith as devils have, not the faith of Abraham, or of Rahab, ver. 14—26 
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brethren, Hath not God chosen the poor of this | 


world rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom which 
he hath promised to them that love hin? 6 But 
ye have despised the poor. Do not rich men oppress 
you, and draw you before the judgment seats? 7 
Do not they blaspheme that worthy name by the 
which ye are called ? 


ROMAN CITIZENS, RICH AND POOR. 
[The first verse is variously translated. Some render it affirmatively, “ Ye 


have not the faith (that is, ye adhere not to the teaching) of our Lord Jesus,” 
thus making it a charge against those to whom James wrote. Others render it 
interrogatively, ‘In having respect to persons, can ye hold the faith?” While 
others regard it as an exhortation, ‘Do not so hold the faith as to shew respect 
to persons.’ Whichever of these be correct, it is plain that the apostle is here 
reproving a very corrupt practice. ] ‘ 

‘The apostle is here reproving a very corrupt practice. He shews how much 
mischief there is in the sin of mpoowmoAy ia, “ respect of persons,” which seemed 
to be a very growing evil in the churches of Christ, even in those early ages, 
and which in these after times has sadly corrupted and divided Christian 
nations and societies. And here we have, _ 

First. A caution against this sin laid down in general; ver. 1, “My brethren, 
have not the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of glory, with respect of 
persons.” Observe here, | ord aa : 

1. he character of Christians fully implied. They are such as have the faith 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. ‘They embrace it, they receive it, they govern them- 
selves by it; they entertain the doctrine, and submit to the law and government 
of Christ; they have it as a trust, they have it as a treasure, ’ 

2. How honourably St. James speaks of Jesus Christ. He calls him “the 
Lord of glory,” for he is the brightness of his Father’s glory, and the “ express 
image of his person.” ’ em. 

3. Christ’s being “the Lord of glory” should teach us not to respect Christians 
for anything so much as their relation and conformity to Christ. ‘You that 
profess to believe the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ, which the poorest 
Christian shall partake of equally with the rich, and to which all worldly glory 
is but vanity, you should not make men’s outward and worldly advantages the 
measure of your respect.’ In professing the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
we should not shew respect to men, so as to cloud or lessen the glory of 
our glorious Lord. However any may think of it, this is certainly a very 

inous sin. 
eee We have this sin described and cautioned against by an instance or 
example of it ; ver. 2,3, “ For if there come into your assembly a man with a gold 
ring,” &c. Assembly here is meant of those meetings which were appointed for 
deciding matters of difference among the members of the church, or for deter- 
mining when censures should be passed upon any, and what those censures 
should be. Therefore the Greek word here used, ovvaywyij, signifies such an 
assembly as that in the Jewish synagogues when they met to do Justice. 
Maimonides says, (as I find the passage quoted by Dr. Manton,) ‘ That it was 
expressly provided by the Jews’ constitutions, that when a poor man and rich 
plead together, the rich shall not be bidden to sit down, and the poor stand or 
sit in a worse place, but both sit or both stand alike.’ To this the phrases 
used by the apostle have a most plain reference, and therefore the assembly 
here spoken of must be some such as the synagogue assemblies of the Jews 
were, when they met to hear causes and to execute justice. To these the 
arbitrations and censures of their Christian assemblies are compared. But we 
must be careful not to apply what is here said to the common assemblies for 
worship, for in these certainly there may be appointed different places for 
persons, according to their rank and circumstances, without sin. They do not 
understand the apostle who fix his severity here upon this practice; they do 
not mind the word judges, used in ver. 4, nor what is said of their being con- 
victed as transgressors by the law, if they had such a respect of persons as is 
here spoken of, according to ver. 9. Thus, now put the case: There comes into 
your assembly (when of the same nature with some of those at the synagogue,) 
aman that is distinguished by his dress, and that makes a figure; and there 
comes in also a poor man in vile raiment, and ye carry it partially, and deter- 
mine wrong or ill things, merely because the one makes a better appearance, 
or is in better circumstances than the other. E ae 

[* Assembly.” That this word is used in the sense of meetings for Christian 
“worship, is evident from Heb. x. 25. In this place there is not the shadow of 
authority for taking it in the sense of ‘your judicial assemblies.”?_ What the 
apostle condemns is, the regarding wealth and splendour as necessarily honour- 
able and poverty as necessarily disgraceful. Such conduct is sinful in any 
I but above all in one met for Christian worship, where rich and poor 
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causes, we may be sure that the apostle would have denounced so gtoss an 
iniquity in more pointed and severe terms.] Observe from hence, 

1. That God has his remnant among all sorts of people; among those that 
wear soft and gay clothing, and among those that wear poor and vile raiment, 
But observe, 

_2. That in matters of religion rich and poor stand upon a level; no man’s 
riches set him in the least nearer to God, nor does any man’s poverty set him 
at a distance from God. With the Most High there is no respect of persons, 
and therefore in matters of conscience there should be none with us. 

3. That all undue honouring of worldly greatness and riches should especially 
be watched against in Christian societies. St. James does not here encourage 
rudeness or disorder ; civil respect must be paid, and some difference may be 
allowed in our carriage towards persons of different ranks, but this respect 
must never be such as to influence the proceedings of Christian societies, in 
disposing of the offices of the church, or in passing the censures of the church, 
or in anything that is purely a matter of religion; here we are to know no man 
after the flesh. It is the character of a citizen of Zion, that in “his eyes a vile 
person is contemned, but he honoureth them that fear the Lord.” Ifa poor 
man be agood man we must not value him a whit the less for his poverty; and 
if a rich man be an ill man, though he may have both gay clothing and a gay 
profession, we must not value him any whit the more for his riches. 

4. Of what importance it is to take care what rule we go by in judging of 
men. If we allow ourselves commonly to judge by outward appearance, this 
will too much influence our spirits and our conduct in religious assemblies. 
There is many a man whose wickedness renders him vile and despicable, that 
yet makes a figure in the world. And, on the other hand, there is many a 
humble, heavenly, good Christian that is clothed meanly, but neither should he 
nor his Christianity be thought the worse of on this account. 

Thirdly. We have the greatness of this sin set forth, ver. 4,5. It is great 
partiality, it is injustice, and it is to set ourselves against God, who has chosen 


| the poor, and will honour and advance them, if good, let who will despise 


them. 

1, In this sin there is shameful partiality. ‘ Are ye not then partial in your- 
selves?” The question is here put, as what could not fail of being answered 
by every man’s conscience that would put it seriously to himself. According 
to the strict rendering of the original, the question is, Have ye not made a 
difference? And, in that difference, do not you not judge by a false rule, and 
go upon false measures? And does not the charge of a partiality, condemned 
by the law, lie fully against you? Does not your own conscience tell you that 
youare guilty? Appeals to conscience are of great advantage when we have 
to do with such as make a profession, even though they may be fallen into a 
very corrupt state. 

2. This respect of persons is owing to the evil and injustice of the thoughts, 
As the temper, carriage, and proceedings are partial, so the heart and thoughts, 
from whence all flow, are evil. ‘Ye are become judges of evil thoughts ;” 
ye are judges according to those unjust estimations and corrupt opinions which 
you have formed to yourselves. ‘Trace your partiality till you come to those 
hidden thoughts which accompany and support it, and you will find those to 
You secretly prefer outward pomp before inward grace, 
and the things that are seen before those which are not seen. The deformity 
of sin is never truly and fully discerned till the evil of our thoughts be dis- 
closed. And it is this which highly aggravates the faults of our tempers and 
lives, that the imagination of the thoughts of the heart is evil, Gen. vi. 5. 

3. This respect of persons is a heinous sin, because it is to shew ourselves 
most directly contrary to God; ver. 5, ‘‘ Hath not God chosen the poor of this 
God has made 
them heirs of a kingdom that you make of no reputation, and has given them 
very great and glorious promises to whom you can hardly give a good word, or 
a respectful look. And is not this a monstrous iniquity in you that pretend 
to be the children of God, and conformed to him? “ Hearken, my beloved 
brethren ;” by all the love I have for you, and all the regards you have to me, 
I beg you would consider these things. Take notice of it, that many of the 
poor of this world are the chosen of God. ‘Their being God’s chosen doth not 
prevent their being poor; their being poor doth not at all prejudice the 
evidences of their being chosen; Mat. xi. 5, the poor are evangelized. God 


| designed to recommend his holy religion to men’s esteem and affection, not by 


the external advantages of gaiety and pomp, but by its intrinsic worth and 
excellency, and therefore chose the poor of this world. Again take notice, 
that many poor in the world yet are “rich in faith;” thus the poorest may 
become rich, and this is what they ought to be especially ambitious of. It is ex- 
pected from those who have wealth and estates that they be rich in good works, 
because the more they have the more they have to do good with; but it is ex- 
pected from the poor in the world that they be “rich in faith,” for the less they 
have here the more they may and should live in the believing expectation of 
better things in a better world. ‘Take notice farther, that believing Christians 
are rich in title, and in being heirs of a kingdom, though they may be very poor 
as to present possessions; what is laid out upon them is but little, what is laid 
up for them is unspeakably rich and great. Note again, that where any are 
rich in faith there will be also Divine love. Faith working by love will be in 
all the heirs of glory. Note once more under this head, that heaven is a king- 
dom, and a kingdom promised to them that love God. We read of the crown pro- 
mised to them that love God, in the former chapter, ver. 12; we here find there 
is a kingdom too; and, as the crown isa crown of life, so the kingdom is an ever- 
lasting kingdom. All these things laid together shew how highly the poor in 
this world, if rich in faith, are now honoured, and shall hereafter be advanced, 
by God, and consequently how very ill a thing it was for them to despise the 
poor. After such considerations as these the charge is cutting indeed, “ But 
ye have despised the poor,” ver. 6. ait: 

4. Respecting persons, in the sense of this place, on account of their riches 
or outward figure, is shewn to be a very great sin, because of the mischiefs 
which are owing to worldly wealth and greatness, and the folly which there 
is in Christians paying undue regards to those who had so little regard either 
to their God or them. “ Do not rich men oppress you, and draw you before the 
judgment-seats? Do not they blaspheme that worthy name by the which ye 
are called?” ver. 6,7. Consider how commonly riches are the incentives of vice 
and mischief, of blasphemy and persecution ; consider how many calamities you 
yourselves sustain, and how great reproaches are thrown upon your religion, 
and your God, by men of wealth, and power, and worldly greatness; and this 
will make your sin appear exceeding sinful and foolish, in setting up that which 
tends to pull you down, and to destroy all that you are building up, and.to dis- 
honour “that worthy name by which you are called.” The name of Christ is 
a “ worthy name,” and reflects an honour, and gives worth to them that wear it. 


8 If ye fulfil the royal law according to the scrip- 
ture, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, ye do 
well: 9 But if ye have respect to persons, ye com- 
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mit sin, and are convinced of the law as transgressors. 
10 For whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet 
offend in one point, he is guilty of all. 11 For he 
that said, Do not commit adultery, said also, Do not 
kill. Now if thou commit no adultery, yet if thou 
kill, thou art become a transgressor of the law. 12 
So speak ye, and so do, as they that shall be judged 
by the law of liberty. 13 For he shall have judg- 
ment without mercy, that hath shewed no mercy ; 
and mercy rejoiceth against judgment. 


The apostle having condemned the sin of those who had an undue respect 
of persons, and having urged what was sufficient to convict them of the great~- 
ness of this evil, he now proceeds to shew how the matter may be mended. It 
is the work of agospel ministry not only to reprove and warn, but to teach and 
direct ; Col. i. 28, “ Warning every man, and teaching every man.” And here, 

First. We have the law that is to guide us, in all our regards to men, set 
down in general; ver. 8, “If ye fulfil the royal law, according to the Scripture, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, ye do well.” Lest any should think 
St. James had been pleading for the poor, so as to throw contempt on the 
rich, he now lets them know that he did not design to encourage an ill car- 
riage toward any. They must not hate, or be rude to, the rich, any more than 
despise the poor; but, as the Scripture teacheth us to love all our neighbours, 
be they rich or poor, as ourselves, so in our having a steady regard to this rule 
we shall do well. Observe from hence, 

1. That the rule for Christians to walk by is settled in the Scriptures. If 
“acearding to the Scriptures,” &c. It is not great men, nor worldly wealth, 
nor corrupt practices among professors themselves, that must guide us, but the 
Scriptures of truth, 

2. The Scripture gives us this as a law, to love our neighbour as ourselves. 
It is what still remains in full force; and is rather carried higher and farther 
by Christ than made less important to us. ‘ 

3. This law isa “royal law.” It comes from the King of kings. [It is the 
law of him whom God hath set as King in his holy hill of Zion,—it is the law of 
our King,—it is the law of laws, on which “all the law and the prophets do 
hang.”] Its own worth and dignity deserve that it should be thus honoured. 
And the state in which all Christians now are, as it is a state of liberty, and 
not of bondage or oppression, makes this law, by which they are to regulate 
all their actions to one another, a royal law. 

4. That a pretence of observing this royal law, when it is interpreted with 
partiality, will not excuse men in any unjust proceedings. It is implied here, 
that some were ready to flatter rich men, and be partial to them, because if they 
were in the like circumstances they should expect such regards to themselves ; 
or they might plead, that to shew a distinguished respect to those whom God 
in his providence had distinguished by their rank and degree in the world, this 
was but doing right; therefore the apostle allows that, so far as they were con- 
cerned to observe the duties of the second table, they did well in giving honour 
to whom honour was due, &e. But this fair pretence would not cover their 
sin in that undue respect of persons which they stood chargeable with. For, 

Secondly. This general law is to be considered together with a particular 
law ; ver. 9, “If ye have respect to persons, ye commit sin, and are convinced 
of the law as transgressors.” Notwithstanding the law of laws, to love your 
neighbour as yourselves, and to shew that respect to them you would be apt 
to look for yourselves if in their circumstances, yet this will not excuse your 
distributing either the favours or cepsures of the church, according to men’s 
outward condition. But here you must look to a particular law, which God, 
who gave the other, has given you together with it; and by this you will stand 
fully convicted of the sin I have charged you with. ‘This law is in Zev, xix. 15, 
“Thou shalt do no unrighteousness in judgment; thou shalt not respect the 
person of the poor, nor the person of the mighty; but in righteousness shalt 
thou judge thy neighbour.” Yea, the very royal law itself, rightly explained, 
would serve to convict them; because it teaches them to put themselves as 
much in the places of the poor as in those of the rich; and so to carry it 
equitably toward one as well as the other. Hence he proceeds, 

Thirdly. To shew the extent of the law, and how far obedience must be paid 
to it. They must fulfil the royal law, have a regard to one part as well as 
another; otherwise it would not stand them in stead, when they pretended to 
urge it as a reason for any particnlar actions; ver. 10, “‘ For whosoever shall 
keep the whole law, and yet offend in one point, is guilty of all,’ This may be 
considered, 

1. With reference to the case St. James has been upon. Do you plead for 
your respect to the rich because you are to “love your neighbour as your- 
selves?” Why then, shew also an equitable and due regard to the poor, 
because you are to love your neighbour as yourself; or else your offending in 
one point will spoil your pretence of observing that law at all. ‘ Whosoever 
shall keep the whole law,” if he offend “in one point” wilfully, allowedly, and 
with continuance, and so as to think he shall be excused in some matters 
because of his obedience in others, he is guilty of all. That is, he incurs the 
same penalty, and is liable to the same punishment by the sentence of the law, 
as if he had broken it in other points, as well as that he stands chargeable with; 
not that all sins are equal, but that all carry the same contempt of he authority 
of the lawgiver, and so bind over to such punishment as is threatened on the 
breach of that law. ‘his shews us what a vanity it is to think that our good 
deeds will atone for our bad deeds, and plainly puts us upon looking for some 
other atonement. 

_2. This is farther illustrated by putting a case different from that before men- 
tioned; ver. 11, For he that said, Do not commit adultery, said also, Do not 
kill. Now, if thou commit no adultery, yet,if thou kill, thou art become a 
transgressor of the law.” One perhaps is very severe in the case of adultery, 
or what tends to such pollutions of the flesh, but less ready to condemn 
murder, or what tends to ruin the health, break the hearts, and destroy the 
Jives of others. Another has a prodigious dread of murder, but has more easy 
thoughts of adultery. Whereas one that looks at the authority of the lawgiver 
more than the matter of the command will see the same reason for condemning 
the one as the other. Obedience is then acceptable when all is done with an eye 
to the will of God; and disobedience is to be condemned, in whatever instance 
it be, as it is a contempt of the authority of God. And for that reason, if we 
offendin one point, we contemn the authority of him that gave the whole law, 
and so far are guilty of all. ‘Thus, if ene to the law of old, you stand con- 
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demned; for “cursed is every one that continueth not in all things that are 
written in the book of the law to do them,” Gal. iii. 10. 

Fourthly. St. James directs Christians to govern and conduct themselves 
more especially by the law of Christ; ver. 12, “ So speak ye, and so do, as they 
that shall be judged by the law of liberty.” This will teach us not only to be 
just and impartial, but very compassionate and merciful, to the poor; and 
it will set us perfectly free from all sordid and undue regaras to the rich. 
Observe here, 

1. The Gospel is called alaw. It has all the requisites of alaw; precepts, 
with rewards and punishments annexed. It prescribes duty, as well as admi- 
nisters comfort. And Christ is a king to rule us, as well as a prophet to teach 
us, and a priest to sacrifice and intercede for us. [Yet it is not, as some vainly 
teach, a new and less strict law adapted to the weakness of fallen man. While 
all who believe the Gospel are for ever freed from the law as a covenant, they 
are still bound by it as a rule of life, and are brought under higher obligations, - 
and under the influence of mightier motives drawn from the cross of Jesus, to 
keep it perfectly. As Paul and James wrote under the guidance of the same 
Spirit, we know that there can be no real opposition between them. But how 
is the seeming contrariety between them to be explained? Paul declares that 
the Gospel establishes the law; the faith of which he speaks “ works by love.” 
It is not a bare intellectual assent to abstract truths, but a principle of action 
giving colour to the whole inward and outward life of the believer. In all the 
epistles he unfolds and enforces the doctrine of justification by faith, he exhorts 
Christians to the performance of the very duties on which James insists. On 
this head they are as one. Both teach that without holiness no man can see 
the Lord. When Paul says “aman is justified by faith without the deeds of 
the law,” he excludes all works, “not by deeds of law.” But the faith of which 
James speaks when he says, “A man may say, I have faith, you have works,” 
is not the faith of Paul. James shews that Abraham had no such faith wholly 
separate from works, but one which prompted him to holy action. The faith 
against which James argues is an inactive, dead faith. This is widely different 
from the faith of Paul, which he describes as ‘‘ faith with the heart.” James does 
not say that Abraham was justified by works only, but that his “faith wrought 
with (cuvepyec) his works ;” it resulted in, or completed itself in, works. Paul 
had respect to those who maintained that men are justified before God by their 
own works, James has reference to those who made a bare profession of the 
Gospel all-sufficient. Against them he teaches that real faith is ever produc- 
tive of all holy obedience.} We are under the law to Christ. 5 

2. Itisa “law of liberty.” A law that we have no reason to complain of as 
a yoke or burthen; for the service of God according to the Gospel is perfect 
freedom. It sets us at liberty from all slavish regards either to the persons or 
things of this world. 

3. We must all be judged by this law of liberty. Men’s eternal condition will 
be determined according to the Gospel. This is the book that will be opened 
when we shall stand before the judgment-seat. There will be no relief to those 
whom the Gospel condemns; nor will any accusation lie against those whom 
the Gospel justifies. 

4. It concerns us therefore so to speak and act now as becomes those that 
must shortly be judged by this law of liberty; that is, that we come up to 
gospel terms, that we make conscience of gospel duties, that we be of a gospel 
temper, and that our conversation be a gospel conversation, because by this 
rule we must be judged. 

5. The consideration of our being judged by the Gospel should engage us 
Bore sepeeally to be merciful in our regards to the poor ; ver. 13, “ For he shall 
have judgment without mercy that hath shewed no mercy; and mercy rejoiceth 
against judgment.” Take notice here, that the doom which will be passed upon 
impenitent sinners at last will be “judgment without mercy.” ‘here will be 
no mixtures or allays in the cup of wrath and of trembling, the dregs of which 
they must drink. ‘lake notice, again, that such as shew no mercy now shall find 
no mercy in the great day. But we may note, on the other hand, that there wil 
be such as shall become instances of the triumph of mercy, in whom mercy 
rejoices against judgment. All the children of men, in the last day, will be 
either vessels of wrath or vessels of mercy. It concerns all to consider 
amongst which they shall be found. And let us remember that “ blessed are 
the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 


14 What doth cé profit, my brethren, though a man 
say he hath faith, and have not works? can faith 
save him? 15 Ifa brother or sister be naked, and 
destitute of daily food, 16 And one of you say unto 
them, Depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled; 
notwithstanding ye give them not those things which 
are needful to the body; what doth it profit? 17. 
Even so faith, if it hath not works, is dead, being 
alone. 18 Yea, a man may say, Thou hast faith, 
and I have works: shew me thy faith without thy 
works, and I will shew thee my faith by my works. 
19 ‘Thou believest that there is one God; thou doest 
well: the devils also believe, and tremble. 20 But 
wilt thou know, O vain man, that faith without works 
is dead? 21 Was not Abraham our father justified 
by works, when he had offered Isaac his son upon 
the altar? 22 Seest thou how faith wrought with 
his works, and by works was faith made perfect? 
23 And the scripture was fulfilled which saith, Abra- 
ham believed God, and it was imputed unto him for 
righteousness : and he was called the Friend of God 
24 Ye see then how that by works a man is justified, 
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and not by faith only. 25 Likewise also was not 
Rahab the harlot justified by works, when she had 
received the messengers, and had sent them out an- 
other way? 26 For as the body without the spirit 


is dead, so faith without works is dead also. 


In this latter part of the chapter the apostle shews the error of those who 
rested in a bare profession of the Christian faith, as if that would save them, 
while the temper of their minds, and the tenor of their lives, were altogether 
disagreeable to that holy religion they professed. ‘To let them see, therefore, 
what a wretched foundation they built their hopes upon, itis here proved at 
large that a man is justified not by faith only, but by works. Now upon this 
arises a very great question, namely, how to reconcile St. Paul and St. James? 
St. Paul, in his epistles to the Romans and Galatians, seems to assert the direct 
contrary thing to what St. James here lays down; saying it often, and with 
a great deal of emphasis, that we are justified by faith only, and not by the 
works of the law. <Amice seripturarum lites, utinam et nostre.— There is a 
very happy agreement betwixt one part of Scripture and another, notwithstand- 
ing seeming differences; it were well if the differences among Christians were 
as easily reconciled.’ Nothing (says Mr. Baxter) but men’s misunderstanding 
the plain drift and sense of Paul’s epistles, could make so many take it for a 
matter of great difficulty to reconcile Paul and James. A general view of those 
things which are insisted on by the Antinomians may be seen in Mr. Baxter’s 
paraphrase. And many ways might be mentioned which have been invented 
amongst learned men to make the two apostles agree. But it may be sufficient 
only to observe these few things following :— 

1. When St. Paul says, that “a man is justified by faith, without the deeds of 
the law,” tom. iii. 28, he plainly speaks of another sort of works than St. James 
does, but not of another sort of faith. St. Paul speaks of works wrought in 
obedience to the law of Moses, and before men’s embracing the faith of the 
Gospel; and he had to do with those who valued themselves so highly upon 
those works that they rejected the Gospel, as Rom. x. at the beginning most 
expressly declares. But St. James speaks of works done in obedience to the 
Gospel, and as the proper and necessary effects and fruits of a sound believing 
in Christ Jesus. Both are concerned to magnify the faith of the Gospel as 
that which alone could save us and justify us. But St. Paul magnifies it by 
shewing the insufficiency of any works of the law before faith, or in opposi- 
tion to the doctrine of justification by Jesus Christ. St. James magnifies the 
same faith by shewing what are the genuine and necessary products and 
operations of it. 

2. St. Paul does not only speak of different works from those insisted on by 
St. James, but he speaks of quite a different use that was made of good works 
from what is here urged and intended. St. Paul had to do with those who 
depended on the merit of their works in the sight of God; and thus he might 
well make them of no manner of account. St. James had to do with those that 
cried up faith, but would not allow works to be used even as evidences. ‘They 
depended upon a bare profession as sufficient to justify them; and with these 
he might well urge the necessity and vast importance of good works. As we 
must not break one table of the law, by dashing it against the other, so neither 
must we break in pieces the law and the Gospel by making them clash with 
one another. Those that ery up the Gospel so as to set aside the law, and those 
that ery up the law so as to set aside the Gospel, are both in the wrong. For 
we must take our work before us; there must be both faith in Jesus Christ 
and good works the fruit of faith. 

8. The justification of which St. Paul speaks is different from that spoken of 
by St. James. The one speaks of our persons being justified before God; the 
other speaks of our faith being justified before men. ‘“Shew me thy faith by 
thy works,” says St. James. Let thy faith be justified in the eyes of them that 
behold thee by thy works. But St. Paul speaks of justification in the sight of 
God; who justifies them only that believe in Jesus, and purely on account of 
the redemption that isin him. And thus we see that our persons are justified 
before God by faith; but our faith is justified before men by works. nd this 
is so plainly Ne scope and design of the apostle James, that he is but confirm- 
ing what St. Paulin other places says of his faith, that it is a ‘laborious faith,” 
and a “faith working by love,” Gal. v. 6; 1 Yhes. i. 3; Zit. iii. 8; and many 
other places. he 14 : 

4, St. Paul_may be understood as speaking of that justification which is 
inchoate, St. James of that which is complete. It is by faith only that we are 
put into a justified state; but then good works come in for the completing of 
our justification at the last great day. Then, “ Come ye children of my Father;” 
© For [ was hungry, ana ye gave me meat,” We. 

Thus, having cleared this part of Scripture from every thing of a contradic- 
tion to other parts of it, let us see what is more particularly to be learnt from 
this excellent passage of James. We are taught 

First. That faith without works will not profit, and cannot save us; ver. 14, 
“What doth it profit, my brethren, if a man say he hath faith, and have not 
works? Can faith save him?” Observe here, 

1. That faith which does not save will not really profit us. A bare profession 
may sometimes seem to be profitable, to gain the good opinion of those who are 
a | good, and it may procure in some cases worldly good things; but what 
profit will this be, for any to gain the world and to lose their souls? ‘‘ What 
doth it profit?” “Can faith save him?” All things should be accounted pro- 
fitable or unprofitable to us as they tend to forward or hinder the salvation 
of our souls. And above all other things we should take care thus to make 
account of faith, as that which does not profit if it do not save, but will 
aggravate our condemnation and destruction at last. ‘ 

2. That for a man to have faith and to say he has faith are two different 
things. The apostle does not say, If a man have faith without works, for that 
is not a supposable case. The drift of this place of Scripture is plainly to shew, 
that an opinion, or speculation, or assent without works, is not faith. But the 
case is put thus, If “a man say he hath faith,” Ge. Men may boast of that 
to others, and be conceited of that in themselves, which yet they are really 
destitute of. ats ‘ 

Secondly. We are taught that, as love or charity is an operative principle, 
so is faith, or that neither of them are good for any eae And by trying how 
it looks for a person to pretend he is very charitable who yet never does any 
works of charity, you may judge what sense there is in pretending to have faith 
without the proper and necessary fruits of it; ver. 15—17, “If a brother or 
sister be naked, and destitute of daily food, and one of you say unto them, 
Depart in peace, be you warmed and filled, notwithstanding ye give them not 
those things which are needful to the body, what doth it profit?” What will 
such a charity as this, that consists in bare words, avail either you or the poor? 
Will you come before God with such empty shows of charity as these? Why, 
you might as well pretend that your love and charity will stand the test without 
acts of mercy, as think that a profession of faith will bear you out before God 
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without works of piety and obediencé$ ver. 17. Even so faith, if it hath not 
works, is dead, being alone.” We are too apt to rest in a bare profession of 
faith, and to think that this will save us. It isa cheap and easy religion to say, 


| We believe the articles of the Christian faith; but it is a great delusion to 


imagine that this is enough to bring us to heaven. Those that argue thus wrong 
God, and put a cheat upon their own souls. A mock faith is as hateful as 
a mock charity, and both shew a heart dead to all real godliness. You may 
as soon take pleasure in a dead body, void of soul, or sense, or action, as God 
take pleasure in a dead faith, where there is no works. 

Thirdly. We are taught to compare a faith boasting of itself without works, 
and a faith evidenced by works, by looking on both together, to try how that 
will work upon our minde : ver. 18, Yea, aman may say, ‘Thou hast faith, and 
Ihave works; shew me thy faith without thy works, and I will shew thee my 
faith by my works.” Suppose a true believer thus pleading with a boasting 
hypocrite, ‘Thou makest a profession, and sayest thou hast faith; I make no 
such boasts, but leave my works to speak for me. Now give any evidence of 
having the faith thou professest without works if thou canst, and L will soon 
let thee see how my works flow from, and are the undoubted evidences of, 
faith.’ This is the evidence by which the Scriptures all along teach men to 
judge both of themselves and others. And this is the evidence according to 
which Christ will proceed at the day of judgment; Fev. xx. 12, The dead were 
judged according to their works.” How will they be exposed, then, who boast 
of that which they cannot evidence, or who go about to evidence their faith by 
any thing but works of piety and mercy! 

‘ourthly. We are taught to look upon a faith of bare speculation and know- 
ledge as the faith of devils; ver. 19, “Thou believest that there is one God, thou 
doest well; the devils also believe and tremble.” That instance of faith which 
the apostle here chooses to mention is the first principle of all religion. Thou 
believest there is a God, against the atheists; and that there is but one God 
against the idolaters ; thou dost well, so far all is right. But to rest here, and 
take up a good opinion of thyself, or of thy state towards God, merely on 
account of thy believing in him, this will render thee miserable; “The devils 
also believe and tremble.” If thou contentest thyself with a bare assent to 
articles of faith, and some speculations upon them, thus far the devils go; and 
as their faith and knowledge only serve to excite horror, so in a little time will 
thine. The word “tremble” is commonly looked upon as denoting a good effect 
of faith; but here it may rather be taken as a bad effect, when applied to the 
faith of devils. They tremble not out of reverence, but hatred and opposition, 
to that one God on whom they believe. ‘To rehearse that article of our creed, 
therefore, “ I believe in God the Father Almighty,” will not distinguish us from 
devils at last, unless we now give up ourselves to God as the Gospel directs, 
and love him, and delight ourselves in him, and serve him, which the deyils do 
not, cannot do. 

Fifthly. We are taught that he who boasts of faith withont works is to 
be looked upon at present as a foolish, condemned person; ver, 20, * But wilt 
thou know, O vain man, that faith without works is aed ?” The words trans- 
lated ‘vain man,” dvépwre xeve, are observed to have the same signification with 
the word “ raca,” which must never be used to private persons, or as an effect 
of anger, Mat. vy. 22, but may be used as here, to denote a just detestation of 
such a sort of men as are empty of good works, and yet boasters of their faith ; 
and it plainly declares them fools and abjects in thie sight of God. Faith without 
works is said to be dead, not only as void of all those operations which are the 
proofs of spiritual life, but as unavailable to eternal life. Such believers as 
rest in a bare profession of faith are dead while they live. 

Sixthly. We are taught that a justifying faith cannot be without works, from 
two examples, Abraham and Rahab. 

1. The first instance is that of Abraham, the father of the faithful, and the 
prime example of justification; to whom the Jews had a special regard ; ver. 23 
“Was not Abraham our father justified by works, when he had offered Isaae 
his son upon the altar?” St. Paul, on the other hand, says, in the 4th chapter 
of the epistle to the Romans, that ‘* Abraham believed, and it was counted to 
him for righteousness.” But these are well reconciled, by observing what is said 
in Heb. xi., which shews that the faith both of Abraham and Rahab was such 
as to produce those good works of which St. James speaks, and whieh are not 
to be separated from faith as justifying and saving. By what Abraham did it 
appeared that he truly believed. Upon this footing the words of God himself 
plainly put this matter; Gen. xxii. 16, 17, “ Because thou hast done this thing, an 
hast not withheld thy son, thine only son, therefore in blessing I will bless 
thee.” Thus the faith of Abraham was a working faith; ver. 22, “It wrought 
with his works, and by works was made perfect.” And by this means you 
come to the true sense of that Scripture which saith, ver. 23, “ Abraham be. 
lieved God, and it was imputed unto him for righteousness ;” and thus he 
became the friend of God. Faith, producing such works, endeared him to the 
Divine Being, and advanced him to very peculiar favours and intimacies with 
God. Itisa great honour done to Abraham that he is called and counted the 
friend of God. You see there, ver. 24, ‘how that by works a man is justified,” 
comes into such a state of favour and friendship with God, “and not by faith 
only ;” not by a bare opinion or profession, or believing without obeying, but 
by having such a faith as is productive of good works. Now besides the expli- 
cation of this passage and example, as thus illustrating and supporting the 
argument St. James is upon, many other useful lessons may be learned by us, 
from what is here said concerning Abraham, Ist. ‘Those that would have 
Abraham's blessings must be careful to copy after his faith. ‘lo boast of being 
Abraham’s seed will not avail any, if they do not believe as he did. 2nd. Those 
works which evidence true faith must be works of self-denial, and such as God 
himself commands, as Abraham’s offering up his son, his only son, was, and not 
such works as are pleasing to flesh and blood, and may serve our interest, or 
are the mere fruits of our own imagination and devising. 3rd. What we piously 
purpose, and sincerely resolve, to do for God, is accepted as if actually per- 
formed. ‘Chus Abraham is regarded as offering up his son, though he did not 
actually proceed to make a sacrifice of him. It was a done thing in the mind 
and spirit, and resolution of Abraham, and God accepts it as if fully performed 
and accomplished. 4th. The actings of faith make it grow perfect, as the truth 
of faith makes it act. 5th. Such an acting faith will make others, as well as 
Abraham, friends of God. ‘Thus Christ says to his disciples, Jno. xv. 15, 
“T have called you friends.” All transactions betwixt God and the truly 
believing soul are easy, pleasant, and delightful. ‘There is one will and one 
heart, and there is a mutual complacency. God rejoiceth over them that truly 
believe to do them good, and they delight themselves in him. _ 

2. The second example of faith’s justifying itself and us with and by works, 
is Rahab; ver. 25, “Likewise also was not Rahab the harlot justified by 
works, . when she had received the messengers, and had sent them out 
another way?” ‘he former instance was of one renowned for his faith all 
his life long; this is of one noted for sin, whose faith was meaner, and of a 
much lower degree, so that the strongest faith will not do, nor the meanest 
be allowed to go, without works. Some say that the word here rendered 
harlot was the proper name of Rahab. Others tell us, that it signifies no more 
than an hostess, or one that keeps a public house, with whom, therefore, the 
spies lodged, But it is yery probable her character was infamous; and such an 
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instance ig mentioned to show that faith will save the worst, when evidenced 
by proper works; and it will not save the best without such works as God 
requires. ‘This tahab believed the report she had heard of God’s powerful 
yresence with Israel; but that which proved her faith sincere was, that to the 
hazard of her life she “received the messengers, and sent them another way.” 
Observe here, 1st, ‘The wonderful power of faith in transforming and chang- 
ing sinners. 2nd. The regard which an operative faith meets with from God, 
to obtain his mercy and favour. 3rd, Observe, that where great sins are par- 
doned there must be great acts of self-denial. Rahab must prefer the honour 
of God, and the good of his people, before the preservation of her own country. 
Her former acquaintance must be discarded, and her former course of life 
entirely abandoned ; and she must give signal proof and evidence of this before 
she can be in a justified state. 4th. After she is justified, yet her former cha- 
racter must be remembered; not so much to her dishonour as to glorify the rich 
grace and mercy of God. Though justified, she is called “ Rahab the harlot.” 

Seventhly. And now, upon the whole matter, the ayerie draws this con- 
clusion; ver. 26, ‘‘As the body without the ope is dead, so faith without 
works is dead also.” ‘These words are read differently, some reading them, 
As the body without the breath is dead, so is faith without works; and then 
they shew that works are the bir wept of faith, a8 breathing is of life. Others 
read them, As the body without the soul is dead, so faith without works is dead 
also; and then they shew that as the body has no action nor beauty, but 
becomes a loathsome carcass when the soul is gone, so a bare profession 
without works is useless, yea, loathsome and offensive. [‘The former is the 
true rendering, otherwise the analogy does not hold. Good works are not the 
soul of faith, but they are to it what respiration is to the body, the evidence of 
life.] Let us, then, take heed of running into extremes in this case; for, 1. The 
best works without faith are dead; they want their root and principle. It is 
by faith that any thing we do is really good, as done with an eye to God, and in 
opediasia to him, and so as to aim principally at his acceptance. 2. The most 
plausible profession of faith, without works, is dead, as the root is dead when 
it produces nothing green, nothing of fruit. Faith is the root, good works are 
the fruits; and we must see to it that we have both. We must not think that 
either, withont the other, will justify and save us. This is the grace of God 
wherein we stand, and we should stand to it. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘The apostle here reproves ambition, and an arrogant magisterial tongue; and shews the 
duty and advantage of bridling it, because of its power to do mischief. Those who 
profess religion ought especially to govern their tongues, ver, 1—l2; true wisdom 
makes men meek, and avoiders of strife and envy; and hereby may easily be distin- 


guished from a wisdom that is earthly and hypocritical, ver, 13—18, 
®’ orem Y brethren, be not many 
On masters, knowing that we 
shall receive the greater con- 
demnation. 2 lor in many 
things we offend all. If any 

! man offend not in word, the 

| By se is a perfect man, and 

, able also to bridle the whole 

Ne, body. 8 Behold, we put 

bits in the horses’ mouths, 

that they may obey us; and we turn about their 
whole body. 4 Behold also the ships, which though 
they be so great, and are driven of fierce winds, yet 
are they turned about with a very small helm, whi- 
thersoever the governor listeth. 5 Even so the 
tongue is a little member, and boasteth great things. 
Behold, how great a matter a little fire kindleth! 6 
And the tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity: so 
is the tongue among our members, that it defileth 
the whole body, and setteth on fire the course of 
nature; and it is set on fire of hell. 7 For every 
kind of beasts, and of birds, and of serpents, and of 
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things in the sea, is tamed, and hath been tamed of 
mankind: 8 But the tongue can no man tame; it 
is an unruly evil, full of deadly poison. 9 Therewith 
bless we God, even the Father; and therewith curse 
we men, which are made after the similitude of God. 
10 Out of the same mouth proceedeth blessing and 
cursing. My brethren, these things ought not so 
to be. 11 Doth a fountain send forth at the same 
place sweet water and bitter? 12 Can the fig tree, 
my brethren, bear olive berries? either a vine, figs? 
so can no fountain both yield salt water and fresh. 


aS 


HUNTING WITIL HAWKS.—Ver, 7. 


The foregoing chapter shews how unprofitable and dead faith is without 
works; it is plainly intimated by what this chapter first goes upon, that such 
a faith is, however, apt to make men conceited and magisterial in their tempers 
and their talk. ‘Those who set up faith in the manner the former chapter con- 
demns are most apt to run into those sing of the tongue which this chapter 
condemns; and indeed the best need to be cautioned against a dictating, cen- 
sorious, mischievous use of their tongues. We are therefore taught, 

First. Not to use our tongues so as to lord it over others; ver. 1, “My 
brethren, be not many masters,” &c. ‘These words do not forbid doing what 
we can to direct and instruct others in the way of their duty, or to reprove 
them in a Christian way for what is amiss; but we must not affect to speak and 
act as those that are continually assuming the chair. We must not prescribe 
one to another, so as to make our own sentiments a standard, by which to tr 
all others; because God gives various gifts to men, and expects from eac! 
according to that measure of light which he gives. Therefore be not many 
masters, or teachers, as some read it. Do not give yourselves the air of 
teachers, and imposers, and judges, but rather speak with the humility and 
spirit of learners. Do not censure one another, as if all must be brought to 
oe standard. This is enforced by two reasons: 1. Those who thus set up 
for judges and censurers shall receive the greater condemnation. Our judging 
others will but make our own judgment the more strict and severe, Mat. vii. 1, 2. 
Those who are curious to spy out the faults of others, and arrogant in passing 
censures upon them, may expect that God will be as extreme in marking what 
they say and do amiss. 2. Another reason given against such acting the master 
is, because we are all sinners; ver. 2, “In many things we offend all.” Were 
we to think more on our own mistakes and offences we should be less apt 
to judge other people. Whilst we are severe against what we count offen- 
sive in others, we do not consider how much there is in us which is just! 
offensive to them. Self-justifiers are commonly self-deceivers. We are a’ 
guilty before God; and they that vaunt it over the frailties and infirmities 
of others little think how many things they offend in themselves. Nay, per- 
haps their magisterial managements and censorious tongues may prove worse 
than any faults they condemn in others. Let us learn to be severe in judging 
ourselves, but charitable in our judgments of other people. 

Secondly. We are taught to govern our tongues so as to prove ourselves 
perfect and upright men, and such as have an entire government over our- 
selves. “If any man offend not in word, the same is a perfect man, and able 
also to bridle the whole body.” It is here implied that he who makes con- 
science of tongue sins, and takes care to avoid them, is an upright man, and 
has an undoubted sign of true grace. But, on the other hand, if a man “seem to 
be religious,” as was declared in the first chapter, “and bridleth not his tongue,” 
whatever profession he makes, that man’s “religion is vain.’ Farther, he 
that “offends not in word” will not only prove himself a sincere Christian, but 
a very much advanced and improved Christian. For that wisdom and grace 
which enables him to rule his tongue will enable him also to rule all his actions. 
This we have illustrated by two comparisons :— 

1. The gor cesing and guiding all the motions of a horse by the bit which is 
put into his mouth; ver. 3, “‘ Behold, we put bits in the horses’ mouths, that 
they may obey us, and we turn about their whole body.” There is a great deal 
of brutish fierceness and wantonness in us; this shews itself yery much by 
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tongue, so that this must be bridled, according to Ps. xxxix. J, “I will keep my 
mouth with a bridle,” or, 1 will bridle my mouth, ‘ while the wicked is before 
me.” The more quick and lively the tongue is, the more should we thus take 
care to govern it. Otherwise, as an unruly and ungovernable horse runs away 
with his rider, or throws him, so an unruly tongue will serve those in like 
manner that have no command over it. Whereas, let resolution and watchful- 
ness, under the influence of the grace of God, bridle the tongue, and then all the 
motions and actions of the whole body wili be easily guided and overruled. 

2. The governing of a ship by the right management of the helm; ver. 4, 5, 
“ Behold also the ships, which, though they be so great, and are driven of 
fierce winds, yet are they turned about with a very small helm, whithersoever 
the governor listeth ; even so the tongue is a little member, and boasteth great 
things.” As the helm is avery small part of the ship, so is the tongue a very 
small part of the body; but the right governing of the helm or rudder will 
steer and turn the ship as the governor pleases, and aright management of the 
tongue is, in a great measure, the government of the whole man. There is 
a wonderful beauty in these comparisons, to shew how things of small bulk yet 
may be of vast use. And from hence we should learn to make the due manage- 
ment of our tongues more our study, because though they are little members 
they are capable of doing a great deal of good or a great deal of hurt. [A 
single word may sometimes stir the very depths of human passion, and may 
make an ineffaceable impression upon the mind of the hearer. No wonder it is 
said, “ By thy words shalt thou be justified, and by thy words shalt thou be 
condemned.”| Therefore, 

Thirdly. We are taught to dread an unruly tongue, as one of the greatest 
and most pernicious evils. It is compared to “a little fire” placed amongst 
a great deal of combustible matter, which soon raises a flame and consumes all 
before it; ver. 5, 6, ‘“‘ Behold how great a matter a little fire kindleth; and the 
tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity,” &c. There is such an abundance of sin in 
the tongue that it may be called a “ world of iniquity.” How many defile- 
ments does it occasion! how many and dreadful flames does it kindle! ‘So 
is the tongue among the members, that it defileth the whole body.” Observe 
from hence, there is a great pollution and defilement in sins of the tongue. 
Defiling passions are kindled, and vented, and cherished, by this unruly mem- 
ber; and the whole body is often drawn into sin and guilt by the tongue. 
Therefore Solomon says, “Suffer not thy mouth to cause thy flesh to sin,” 
Fecl.y.6. ‘The snares into which men are sometimes led by the tongue are 
insufferable to themselves and destructive of others. It “setteth on fire the 
course of nature;” [* course of nature,” that is, the whole course of life, the 
whole conduct.] The affairs of mankind, and of societies, are often thrown 
into confusion, and all is on a flame, by the tongues of men. Some read it, All 
our generations are set on fire by the tongue. There is no age of the world, 
nor any eondition of life, private or public, but will afford examples of this. 
** And it is set on fire of hell.” Observe from hence, that hell has more to do in 
promoting the fire of the tongue than men are generally aware of. It is from 
some diabolical temptations, and to serve some diabolical designs, that men’s 
tongues are inflamed. ‘The devil is expressly called a liar, a murderer, an 
accuser of the brethren 3 and whenever men’s tongues are employed in any 
of these ways, they are “set on fire of hell.” The Holy Ghost, indeed, once 
descended in “cloven tongues as of fire,” Acts ii. And where the tongue is 
thus guided and wrought upon by a fire from heaven, there it kindleth good 
thoughts, holy affections, and ardent devotions; but when it is set on fire 
of hell, as in all undue heats it is, there it is mischievous, producing rage and 
hatred, and those things which serve the purposes and designs of the devil. 
As, therefore, you would dread fires and flames, you should dread contentions, 
revilings, slanders, lies, and every thing that would kindle the fire of wrath in 
your own or others’ spirits. But, 

Fourthly. We are next taught how very hard a thing it is to govern the 
tongue; ver. 7, 8, “ For every kind of beasts, and of birds, and of serpents, and 
things in the sea, is tamed, and hath been tamed of mankind; but the tongue 
can no man tame.” As if the apostle had said, Lions, and the most savage 
beasts, as well as horses, and camels, and creatures of the greatest strength, 
have been tamed and governed by men; and so have birds, notwithstanding 
their wildness and timorousness, and their wings to bear them up continually 
out of our reach. And even serpents, notwithstanding all their venom, and 
all their cunning, yet have been made familiar and harmless; and things in the 
sea have been taken by men and made serviceable to them. And these crea- 
tures have not been subdued or tamed only by miracle,—as the lions crouched 
to Daniel, instead of devouring him; and rayens fed Elijah; and a whale carried 
Jonah through the depths of the sea to dry land,—but what is here spoken 
of is something commonly done; not only hath been tamed, but is tamed of 
mankind. Yet the tongue is worse than these, and cannot be tamed by that 
power and art which serves to tame these things. “No man can tame the 
tongue” without supernatural grace and assistance. ‘The apostle does not 
intend to represent it as a thing impossible [in itself], but as a thing extremely 
difficult, and therefore will require great watchfulness, and pains, and prayer 
to keep it in due order. [Unless Divine grace interposes, the right government 
of the tongue is impossible. Men may restrain themselves from angry words, 
but to use the tongue aright, to speak what they ought to speak, and to do so 
at the right time, surpasses the power of the natural man.] And sometimes all 
is too little; “ For it is an unruly evil, full of deadly poison.” Brute creatures 
may be kept within certain bounds, they may be managed by certain rules, and 
even serpents may be so used as to do no hurt with all their poison. But the 
tongue is apt to break through all bounds and rules, and to spit out its poison on 
one oceasion or other, notwithstanding the utmost care. So that it does not need 
only to be watched, and guarded, and governed as much as an naeele beast, or 
a hurtful and poisonous creature, but much more care and pains will be needful 
to prevent the mischievous outbreakings and effects of the tongue. However, 

Hifthly. Weare taught to think of the use we make of our tonges in religion, 
and in the service of God, and by such a consideration to keep it from cursing, 
censuring, and every thing that is evil, on other occasions; ver. 9, 10,“ ‘Therewith 
bless we God even the Father; and therewith curse we men which are made after 
the similitude of God. Out of the same mouth proceedeth blessing and cursing. 
My brethren, these things ought not so to be.” How absurd is it, that they 
who use their tongues in prayer and praise should ever use them in cursing, 
slandering, and the like? If we bless God as our Father, it should teach us to 
speak well of, and kindly to, all that bear his image. That tongue that addresses 
with reverence the Divine being, cannot without the greatest inconsistency 
turn upon fellow-creatures with reviling, brawling language. It is said of the 
seraphim, [rather, of Michael the archangel, Jude 9. The Seriptures give us 
too little information respecting the angelic world to warrant such a use of the 
term seraphim as is made by the annotator. In Jsa. vi. 2, 6, the name is given 
to the heavenly hosts; but whether Michael the archangel, who contended about 
the body of Moses, may properly be called a seraph, is a point which we cannot 
determine. On such topics we should not go beyond the very words of the 
Bible,] that praise God, they dare not bring a railing accusation ; and for men 
to reproach shoah who have not only the image of God in their natural faculties, 
but are renewed after the image of God byethe grace of the Gospel, this is a 
most shameful contradiction to all mee pretensions of honouring the great 
‘ 9 
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Original. ‘These things ought not so to be ;” and, if such considerations were 
always at hand, surely they would not be. Piety is disgraced in all the shews of 
it, if there be not charity. That tongue confutes itself, that one while pretends 
to adore the perfections of God, and to refer all things to him, and another 
while will condemn even good men, if they do not just come up to the same 
words or expressions used by itself. 

Farther, to fix this thought, the apostle shews that contrary effects from the 
same cause are monstrous, and not to be found in nature, and therefore cannot 
be consistent with grace; ver. 11, 12, “Doth a fountain send forth, at the same 
place, sweet water and bitter? Can the fig-tree bear olive berries? either a 
vine, figs? Or doth the same spring yield both salt water and fresh?” ‘True 
religion will not, admit of contradictions, and a truly religious man can neyer 
allow of them either in his words or his actions. How many sins would this 
prevent, and recover men from, to put them upon being always consistent 
with themselves! [A holy heart is a fountain from which pure and living 
waters ever will and must flow; if the precious faith of God’s elect dwells in 
the soul, holy love, joy, peace, meekness, yea, every grace, will be more or less 
exhibited in the daily conduct.] 


13 Who zs a wise man and endued with knowledge 
among you? let him shew out of a good conversation 
his works with meekness of wisdom, 14 But if ye 
have bitter envying and strife in your hearts, glory 
not, and lie not against the truth. 15 This wisdom 
descendeth not from above, but és earthly, sensual, 
devilish. 16 For where envying and strife zs, there 
zs confusion and every evil work, 17 But the wis- 
dom that is from above is first pure, then peaceable, 
gentle, and easy to be intreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits, without partiality, and without hypocrisy. 
18 And the fruit of righteousness is sown in peace 


of them that make peace. 


As the sins before condemned arise from an affectation of being thought more 
wise than others, and being endued with more knowledge than they, so the 
apostle in these verses shews the difference betwixt men’s pretending to be 
wise and their being really so; and betwixt wisdom which is from beneath, 
from earth or hell, and that which is from above. 

First. We have some account of true wisdom, with the distinguishing marks 
and fruits of it; ver. 13,‘ Who is a wise man, and endued with knowledge 
amongst you? Let him shew out of a good conversation his works with meek- 
ness of wisdom.” A truly wise man is a very knowing man. He will not set 
up for the reputation of being wise, without laying in a good stock of know- 
ledge; and he willnot value himself merely upon knowing things, if he has not 
wisdom to make a right application and use of that knowledge. These two 
things must be put together to make up the account of true wisdom; ‘t Who is 
wise, and endued with knowledge?” Now where this is the happy case of any, 
there will be these following things :— 

1. A good conversation. If weare wiser than others, this should be evidenced 
by the goodness of our conversation, not by the roughness or vanity of it. 
Words that inform, and heal, and do good, are the marks of wisdom; and not 
those that look great, and do mischief, and are the occasions of evil, either in 
ourselves or others. [‘the good conversation of the truly wise man will be shown 
by his acting suitably to the condition in which the providence of God has 
placed him; however humble it may be, he will labour to do the will of God 
diligently, cheerfully, meekly.] 

2. True wisdom may be known by its works. The conversation here does not 
refer only to words, but to the whole of men’s practice; therefore it is said, Let 
him shew out of a good conversation his works. True wisdom does not lie in 
good notions or speculations so much as in good and useful actions. Not he 
that thinks well, or he that talks well, that in the sense of Scripture is allowed 
to be wise, if he do not live and act well. 

3. True wisdom may be known by the meekness of the spirit and temper; 
* Let him shew with meekness,” &c. It is a great instance of wisdom prudently 
to bridle our own anger, and patiently to bear the anger of others. And as 
wisdom will evidence itself in meekness, so meekness will be a great friend to 
wisdom. For nothing hinders that regular apprehension, solid Judgment, and 
impartiality of thought, which is necessary to our acting wisely, so much as pas- 
sion doth. When weare mild and calm, we are best able to hear reason, and best 
able to speak it. Wisdom produces meekness, and meekness inereaseth wisdom. 

Secondly. We have the glorying of those taken away that are of a contrary 
character to that now mentioned, and their wisdom exposed in all its boasts 
and productions; ver. 14—16, “ If ye have bitter envying and strife in your hearts, 
glory not,” &c. Pretend what you will, and think yourselves never so wise, 
yet you have abundance of reason to cease your glorying, if you run down love 
and peace, and give way to bitter envying and strife. our zeal for truth or 
orthodoxy, and your boasts of knowing more than others, if you do this only to 
make others hateful and to shew your own spite, and heart-burnings against 
them, is a shame to your profession of Christianity, and a downright contra- 
diction to it. Lie not thus against thetruth. Observe, 

1. That envying and strife are opposed to the meekness of wisdom. The 
heart is the seat of both; but envy and wisdom cannot dwell together in the 
same heart. Holy zeal and bitter envying are as different as the flames of 
seraphim and the fire of hell. on 

2. The order of things here laid down. Envying is first, and excites strife; 
strife endeavours to excuse itself by vain-glorying and lying ; and then, ver. 16, 
hereupon ensues “confusion and every evil work.” ‘Those that live in malice 
and envy, and contention, they live in confusion, and are liable to be provoked 
and hurried to any evil work. Such disorders raise many temptations, and 
strengthen temptations, and involve men in a great deal of guilt. Onesin begets 
another, and it cannot be imagined how much mischief is produced; there is 
every evil work; and is such wisdom to be gloried in as produces these effects ? 
This cannot be without giving the lie to Christianity, and pretending that this 
wisdom is what it isnot. For observe, 

3. From whence such wisdom cometh, It “descendeth not from above,” but 
ariseth from beneath; and, to speak plainly, it is “ earthly, sensual, devilish,” 
ver. 15. It springs from earthly principles, and acts upon earthly motives, and 
is intent upon serving earthly purposes, It is sensual, indulging the flesh, and 
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making provision to fulfil the lusts and desires of it. Or, according to the 
original word, Wuxecy, it is animal or human; the mere working of natural 
reason without any supernatural light. And itis devilish; such wisdom being 
the wisdom of devils to create uneasiness, and to do hurt, and being inspired by 
devils, whose condemnation is pride, 1 Zim. iii. 6, and who are noted in other 
places of Scripture for their wrath, and their accusing of the brethren; and, 
therefore, oe nee ee up with such wisdom as this must fall into the 
ation of the devil. stale 

cone We have the lovely picture of that wisdom which is from above 
more fully drawn, and set in opposition to this which is from beneath; ver. 17, 18, 
“But the wisdom that is from above is first pure, then peaceable,” &c. 
Observe here that true wisdom is God’s gift. It is not gained by conversing 
with men, or by the knowledge of the world, (as some think and speak,) but 
it comes from above. And it consists of these several things :— : 

1. It is “pure,” without mixture of maxims or aims that would debase it. 
And it is free from iniquity and defilements, not allowing of any known sin, 
but studious of holiness both in heart and life. 

2. The wisdom that is from above is “ peaceable.” Peace follows purity, and 
depends upon it. Those who are truly wise do what they can to preserve 
peace, that it may not be broken; and to make peace, that where it is lost it 
may be restored. In kingdoms, in families, in churches, in all societies, and in 
all affairs and converses, heavenly wisdom makes men peaceable. 

3. It is “gentle,” not standing upon extreme right in matters of property; 
not saying or doing any thing rigorous in points of censure, not being furious 
about opinions, urging our own beyond their weight, or theirs who oppose us 
beyond their intention; not being rude and overbearing in conversation, nor 
harsh and cruelin temper, Gentleness may thus be opposed to all these. 

4, Heavenly wisdom is “easy to be entreated ;” edme:tijs, it is very persuad- 
able, either to what is good, or from what is evil. There is an easiness that is 
weak and faulty; but it is not a blameable easiness to yield ourselves to the 
persuasions of God’s word, and to all just and reasonable counsels or requests 
of our fellow-creatures; no, nor to give up a dispute where there appears a 
good reason for it, and a good end may be answered by it. { 

5. Heavenly wisdom is full of mercy and good fruits. Inwardly disposed to 
every thing that is kind and good, both to relieve those that want, and forgive 
those that offend, and actually to do this whenever proper occasions offer. 

6. Heavenly wisdom is “ without partiality.” The original word, ddaxpros, 
signifies to be ‘without suspicion,’ or free from judging; making no undue 
surmises, or differences in our carriage toward one person more than another. 
The margin reads it ‘without wrangling.’ Not acting the part of sectaries, and 
disputing merely for the sake of a party ; or censuring others purely on account 
of their differing from us. The wisest men are least apt to be censurers. 

7. That wisdom which is from above is “ without hypocrisy.” It has no dis- 
guises or deceits. It cannot fall in with those managements the world counts 
wise, which are crafty and guileful; but it is sincere and open, and steady and 
uniform, and consistent with itself, O that you and I might always be guided 
by such wisdom as this!) That with St. Paul we might be able to say, “ Not 
with fleshly wisdom, but in simplicity and godly sincerity, by the grace of God, 
we have our conversation.” And then, 

8. I'rue wisdom will go on to sow the fruits of righteousness in peace; and 
thus, if it may be, to make peace in the world, ver. 18; and that which is sown 
in peace will produce a harvest of joys. Let others reap the fruits of conten- 
tions, and all the advantages they can propose to themselves by them; but let 
us go on peaceably to sow the seeds of righteousness, and we may depend upon 
it our labour shall not be lost. For “light is sown for the righteous, and 
gladness for the upright in heart;” and the “work of righteousness shall be 
peace, and the effect of righteousness quietness and assurance for ever.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

In this chapter we are directed to consider, I. Some causes of contention, besides those 
mentioned in the foregoing chapter, and to watch against them, ver. 1—5. II. Weare 
taught to abandon the friendship of this world, so as to submit and subject ourselves 
entirely to God, ver. 4—10. III. All detraction and rash judgment of others is to be 
carefully avoided, ver. 11, 12. IV. We must preserve a constant regard and pay the 
utmost deference to the disposals of Divine providence, ver. 13—17. 
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purify your hearts, ye double minded. 9 Be afflicted, 
and mourn, and weep: let your laughter be turned 
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to mourning, and your joy to heaviness. 
ble yourselves in the sight of the Lord, and he shall 
lift you up. 


The former chapter speaks of envying one another, as the great spring of strifes 
and contentions. This chapter speaks of a lust after worldly things, and a 
setting too great value upon worldly pleasures and: friendships, as that which 
carried their divisions to a shameful height. And therefore the apostle here, 

First. Reproves the Jewish Christians for their wars, and for their lusts, as 
the cause of them; ver. 1, “From whence come wars and fightings among you? 
Come they not hence, even of your lusts, that war in your members?” The 
Jews were a very seditious people, and had therefore frequent wars with the 
Romans; and they were a very quarrelsome, divided people, often fighting 
among themselves; and many of those corrupt Christians, against whose errors 
and vices this epistle was written, seem to have fallen in with the common 
quarrels. Hereupon our apostle informs them that the original of their wars 
and fightings was not (as they pretended) a true zeal for their country, and for 
the honour of God; but their prevailing lusts were the cause of all. Observe 
from thence, that many times what is sheltered and shrouded under a specious 
pretence of zeal for God andreligion, yet really comes from men’s pride, malice, 
covetousness, ambition, and revenge. ‘The Jews had many struggles with the 
Roman power before they were entirely destroyed. They often unnecessarily 
embroiled themselves, and then fell into parties and factions about the different 
methods of managing their wars with their common enemies; and hence it comes 
to pass, that when their cause might be supposed good, yet their engaging in 
it, and their management of it, came from a bad principle; their worldly and 
fleshly lusts raised and managed their wars and fightings; but one would think 
here is enough said to subdue those lusts. For, 

1. They make a war within, as well as fightings without. Impetuous passions 
and desires first war in their members, and then raise feuds in their nation. 
There is war between conscience and corruption, and there is war also between 
one corruption and another, and from these contentions in themselves arose 
their quarrels with each other. Apply this to private cases, and may we not 
then say of fightings and strifes among relations and neighbours, that they come 
from those lusts which war in their members? From lust of power and do- 
minion, lust of pleasure, or lust of riches, from some one or more of these lusts 
arise all the broils and contentions that are in the world. And since all wars 
and fightings come from the corruptions of our own hearts, it is therefore the 
right method for the cure of contention to lay the axe to the root, and mortify 
here those lusts that war in the members. 

2. It should kill these lusts to think of their disappointment; ver. 2, ** Ye lust 
and have not, ye kill and desire to have, and cannot obtain.” You covet great 
things for yourselves, and you think to obtain them by your victories over the 
Romans, or by suppressing this and the other party among yourselves. You 
think you shall secure great pleasures and happiness to yourselves by over- 
throwing every thing which thwarts your eager wishes. But, alas! you are 
losing your labour and your blood, while you kill one another with such views 
as these. Inordinate desires are either totally disappointed, or, however, not 
to be appeased and satisfied by obtaining the things desired. he words here 
rendered ‘cannot obtain,” signify cannot gain the happiness sought after. 
Note hence, that worldly and fleshly lusts are a distemper which will not 
allow of contentment or satisfaction in the mind. 

3. Sinful desires and affections generally exclude prayer, and the working of 
our desires towards God. ‘Ye fight and war, yet ye have not, because ye ask 
not.” You fight and do not succeed, because you do not pray. You do not 
consult God in your undertakings, whether he allow of them or not. And you 
do not commit your way to him, and make known your requests to him, but 
follow your own corrupt views and inclinations, therefore you meet with con- 
tinual disappointments. Or else, 

4. Your lusts spoil your prayers, and make them an abomination to God 
whenever you put them up to him; ver. 3, “ Ye ask, and receive not, because ye 
ask amiss, that you may consume it upon your lusts;” as if it had been said, 
‘Though perhaps you may sometimes pray for success against your enemies, yet 
it is not your aim to improve the advantages you gain so as promote true piety 
and religion, either in yourselves or others; but pride, and vanity, and luxury, 
and sensuality, is what you would serve by your successes and by your very 
prayers. You want to live in great power and plenty, in voluptuousness and a 
sensual prosperity ; and thus you disgrace devotion and dishonour God by such 
gross and base ends, and therefore your prayers are rejected. { 

Let us learn from hence, in the management of all our worldly affairs, and in 
our prayers to God for suecess in them, to see that our ends be right. When 
men follow their worldly business, (suppose them tradesmen or husbandmen,) 
and ask of God prosperity, but do not receive what they ask for, it is often 
because they ask with wrong aims and intentions. They ask God to give them 
success in their callings or undertakings, not that they may glorify their heavenly 
Father, and do good with what they have, but that they may “ consume it upon 
their lusts;” that they may be enabled to eat better meat, and drink better drink, 
and wear better clothes, and so gratify their pride, and vanity, and voluptuous- 
ness. But if we thus seek the things of this world, it is just in God to deny 
them; whereas if we seek any thing that we may serve God with it, we may ex- 
pect he will either give what we seek for, or give hearts to be content without 
it, and give opportunities of serving and glorifying him some other way. Let us 
remember this, that when we speed not in our prayers, it is because we ask 
amiss. Either we do not ask for right ends, or not in aright manner; not with 
faith, or not with fervency. Unbelieving and cold desires beg denials. And 
this we may be sure of, that when our prayers are rather the language of our 
lusts than of our graces, they will return empty. 

Secondly. We have fair warning to avoid all criminal friendships with this 
world; ver, 4, “ Ye adulterers and adulteresses, know ye not that the friend- 
ship of the world is enmity with God?”. [They are guilty of spiritual adultery; 
they break the solemn vow and covenant to be the Lord’s, into which they 
once entered. From hence we may learn how great is their guilt.] Worldly 
people are here called adulterers and adulteresses, because of their perfidious- 
ness to God, whilst they give their best affections to the world. Covetousness 
is elsewhere called idolatry, and it is here called adultery. It is a forsaking 
him to whom we are devoted and espoused, to cleave to other things, There is 
this brand put upon worldly-mindedness, that it is enmity to God. A man may 
have a competent portion of the good things of this life, and yet may keep him- 
self in the love of God; but he that sets his heart upon the world, that places 
his happiness in it, and will conform himself to it, and do any thing rather than 
lose its friendship, he is an enemy to God. It is constructive treason and 
rebellion against God to set the. world upon his throne in our hearts. ‘ Who- 
soeyer, therefore, would be a friend of the world is an enemy to God.” He 
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that will act upon this principle, to keep in the smiles of the world, and to 
have its continual friendship, cannot but shew himself in spirit, and in his ac- 
tions too, an enemy to God. “Ye cannot serve God and mammon,” Mat. vi. 24. 
From hence arise wars and fightings, even from this adulterous, idolatrous love 
of the world, and serving of it. For what peace can there be among men so 
long as there is enmity towards God? Or who can fight against God and pros- 
per? Think seriously with yourselves what the spirit of the world is, and you 
will find that you cannot suit yourselves to it as friends, but it must occasion 
your being envious and full of evil inclinations, as the generality of the world 
are. “Do you think that the Scripture saith in vain, The spirit that dwelleth 
in us lusteth to envy?” ver.5. The account given in the holy Scriptures of the 
hearts of men by nature is, * That their imagination is evil, only evil, and that 
continually,” Gen. vi.5. Natural corruption principally shews itself by envy- 
ing; and there is a continual propensity to this. The spirit which naturally 
dwells in man is always producing one evil imagination or another; always 
emulating such as we see and converse with, and seeking those things which 
are possessed and enjoyed by them. Now this way of the world, affecting 
pomp and pleasure, and falling into strifes and quarrels for the sake of these 
things, is the certain consequence of being friends to the world; for there is no 
friendship without a oneness of spirit. And therefore Christians, to avoid con- 
tentions, must avoid the friendship of the world, and must shew that they are 
actuated by nobler principles, and that a nobler spirit dwelleth in them. For if 
we belong to God, he giveth more grace than to live and act as the generality 
of the world do. ‘The spirit of the world teaches men to be churls, God teaches 
them to be bountiful. ‘The spirit of the world teaches us to lay up, or lay out, 
for ourselves, and according to our own fancies; God teaches us to be willing to 
communicate to the necessities and to the comfort of others, and so as to do 
good to all about us according to our ability. The grace of God is contrary to 
the spirit of the world, and therefore the friendship of the world is to be 
avoided, if we pretend to be friends of God. Yea, the grace of God will correct 
and cure the spirit that naturally dwellsin us. Where he giveth grace he giveth 
another spirit than that of the world. 

Thirdly. We are taught to observe the difference God makes betwixt pride and 
humility; ver. 6, “ God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace unto the humble.” 
This is represented as the language of Scripture in the Old Testament. For so 
it is declared in the book of Psalms, that God“ will save the afflicted people,” (if 
their spirits be suited to their condition,) “but will bring down high looks,” 
Ps. xviii. 27. And in the book of Proverbs it is said, ‘‘ He scorneth the scorners, 
and giveth grace unto the lowly,” Pr. iii. 34. ‘Iwo things are here to be observed, 

1. The disgrace cast upon the proud. God resists them; the original word 
avritacceras, signifies God setting himself as in battle array against them: And 
can there be a greater disgrace than for God to proclaim a man a rebel,.an 
enemy, a traitor to his crown and dignity, and to proceed against him as such ? 
The proud resisteth God. In his understanding he resisteth the truths of God, 
in his will_he resisteth the laws of God, in his passions he resisteth the provi- 
dence of God, and therefore no wonder that God sets himself against the proud. 
Let proud spirits hear this and tremble; God resists them. Who ean describe 
the wretched state of those that make God their enemy? He will certainly fill 


the faces of such with shame, sooner or later, as have filled their hearts with | 
We should therefore resist pride in our hearts, if we would not haye | 


pride. 
God to resist us. 

2. Observe the honour and help God gives to the humble. Grace, as opposed 
to disgrace, is honour; this God gives to the humble. 
grace to the humble, there he will give all other graces; and, as in the begin- 
ning of this sixth verse, he will give more grace. Wherever God gives true 
grace, he will give more. For to him that hath, and useth what he hath aright, 
moro shall be given. He will especially give more grace to the humble, because 
they see their need of it, will pray for it, and be thankful for it, and such shall 
haveit. For this reason, 

Fourthly. We are taught to submit ourselves entirely to God; ver. 7, ‘‘ Sub- 
mit yourselves therefore to God: resist the devil and he will flee from you.” 
Christians should forsake the friendship of the world, and watch against that 
envy and pride which they see prevailing in natural men, and should, by grace, 
learn to alory in their submissions to God. ‘‘Submit yourselves” to him as 
subjects to their prince in duty, and as one friend to another in love and inte- 
rest. Submit your understandings to the truths of God, submit your wills to 
the will of God, the will of his precept, the will of his providence. We are sub- 
jects, and as such must be submissive, not only through fear, but through love; 
not only for wrath, but also for conscience’ sake. Submit yourselves to God, 
as considering how many ways you are bound to this, and as considering what 
advantage you will gain by it. For God will not hurt you by his dominion over 
you, but will do you good. Now, as this subjection and submission to God is 
what the devil most industriously strives to hinder, so we ought with great 
care and steadiness to resist his suggestions. If he would represent a tame 
yielding to the will and providence of God as what will bring calamities, and 
expose to contempt and misery, we must resist those suggestions of fear. If 
he would represent submission to God as a hindrance to our outward ease, or 
worldly preferments, we must resist these suggestions of pride and sloth. If 
he would tempt us to lay any of our miseries, and crosses, and afflictions to the 
charge of providence, so as that we might avoid them by following his direc- 
tions instead of God’s, we must resist these provocations to anger, not “fretting 
ourselves in anywise to do evil.” Let not the devil, in these or the like at- 
tempts, prevail upon you; but resist him, and he will flee from you. If we 
basely yield to temptations, the devil will continually follow us; but if we put 
on the whole armour of God, and stand it out against him, he will be gone from 
us. Resolution shuts and bolts the door against temptation. z 
Fifthly. We are directed how to carry it towards God in our becoming sub- 

nissive to him, ver. 8—10. 
m L “ Draw nigh to God.” The heart that has rebelled must be brought to 
the foot of God; the spirit that was distant, and estranged from a life of com- 
munion and converse with God, must become acquainted with him. Draw 
nigh to God in his worship and institutions, and in every duty he requires of you. 

2. “ Cleanse your hands.” He that comes unto God must have clean hands. 
St. Paul therefore directs to “lift up holy hands without wrath and doubting,” 
1 Tim. ii. 8; hands free from blood, and bribes, and every thing that is unjust 
or cruel, and free from every defilement of sin. He is not subject to God who 
is a servant of sin. The hands must be cleansed by faith, repentance, and 
reformation, or it Ler Be in vain for us to draw nigh to God in prayer, or in 

of the exercises of devotion. ’ 
es The hearts of the double-minded must be purified. Those that halt be- 
tween God and the world are here meant by “the double-minded.” To purify 
the heart is to be sincere, and to act upon this single aim and principle, rather 
to please God than to seek after any thing in this world. Hypocrisy is heart 
impurity; but they who submit themselves to God aright will purify their 
hearts as well as cleanse their hands. F As 

4. “Be afflicted, and mourn, and weep.” What afflictions God sends, take 
them as he would have you, and be duly sensible of them. “ Be afilicted” when 
afflictions are sent upon you, and do not despise them. Or, “be afflicted” in your 
sympathies with those that are so, aod 73 laying to heart the calamities of the 
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church of God. Mourn and weep” for your own sins, and the sins of others. 
‘Times of contention and division are times to mourn in; and the sins that ocea- 
sion wars and fightings should be mourned for. “ Let your laughter be turned 
to mourning, and your joy to heaviness.” This may be taken either as a pre- 
diction of sorrow or a prescription of seriousness. Let men think to set grief 
at defiance, yet God can bring it upon them. None laugh so heartily but he 
can turn their laughter into mourning. And this the unconcerned Christians 
St. James wrote to are threatened should be their case. They are therefore 
directed, before things come to the worst, to lay aside their vain mirth, and their 
sensual pleasures, that they might indulge in godly sorrow and penitential tears. 

5. “ Humble yourselves in the sight of the Lord.” Let the inward acts of the 
soul be suitable to all those outward expressions of grief, affliction, and sorrow 
before mentioned. Humility of spirit is here required, as in the sight of him 
who looks principally at the spirits of men. Let there be thorough humiliation 
in a bewailing every thing that is evil; let there be great humility in doing that 
which is good. Humble yourselves. 

Sixthly. We have great encouragement to carry it thus towards God. He 
will draw nigh to them that draw nigh to him, ver. 8; and he will lift up those 
that humble themselves in his sight, ver. 10. Those that draw nigh to Godina 
way of duty shall find God drawing nigh to them ina way of mercy. Draw 
nigh to him in faith, and trust, and obedience, and he will draw nigh to you for 
your deliverance. If there be not a close communion between God and us, it 
is our fault, and not his. He shall lift up the humble. Thus much our Lord 
himself declared, “ He that shall humble himself shall be exalted,” Mat. xxiii. 12. 
If we are truly penitent and humble under the marks of God’s displeasure, we 
shall in a little time know the advantages of his favour. He will lift us up out 
of trouble, or he will lift us up in our spirits and comforts under trouble. He 
will lift us up to honour and safety in the world, or he will lift us up in our way 
to heaven, so as to raise our hearts and affections above the world. “ God will 
revive the spirit of the humble,” Jsa. lvii. 15; and he “ will hear the desire of 
the humble,” Ps. x. 17; and he will at last lift them up to glory. Before 
honour is humility. he highest honour in heaven will be the reward of the 
greatest humility on earth. 

He 


11 Speak not evil one of another, brethren. 
that speaketh evil of his brother, and judgeth his 
brother, speaketh evil of the law, and judgeth the 
law: but if thou judge the law, thou art not a doer 
of the law, but a judge. 12 There is one lawgiver, 
who is able to save and to destroy: who art thou 
that judgest another? 13 Go to now, ye that say, 
To day or to morrow we will go into such a city, and 
continue there a year, and buy and sell, and get 
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gain: 14 Whereas ye know not what shall be on 
the morrow. For what zs your life? It is even a 
vapour, that appeareth for a little time, and then 
vanisheth away. 15 For that ye ought to say, If the 
Lord will, we shall live, and do this, or that. 16, But 
now ye rejoice in your boastings: all such rejoicing 
is evil. 17 Therefore to him that knoweth to do 
good, and doeth i not, to him it is sin. 

To es Fa he a peren the aint evil speaking ; ver. 11, “ Speak not eyy one 
of another, Grove iin adctien’. Wennnat not Elodie ond thingeeolvthesn 


though they are true, unless we be called to it, and there be some necessary 
occasion for it. Much less must we report eyil things when they are false, or, 
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for aught we know, may be so. Our lips must be guided by the law of kind- 
ness, as well as truth and justice. This, which Solomon makes a necessary 
part of the character of his virtuous woman, that she “openeth her mouth with 
wisdom, and in her tongue is the law of kindness,” Pr. xxxi. 26, must needs be 
a part of the character of every true Christian. “ Speak not evil one of another.” 

1. Because ye are “brethren.” The compellation, as used by the apostle here 
carries an argument along with it. Since Christians are brethren, they should 
not revile or defame one another. It is required of us that we be tender of 
the good name of our brethren. Where we cannot speak well, we had better 
say nothing than speak evil. We must not take pleasure in making known the 
faults of others, divulging things that are secret merely to expose them; nor in 
making more of their known faults than really they deserve; and least of all in 
making false stories, and spreading things concerning them of which they are 
altogether innocent. What is this but to raise the hatred and encourage the 
persecutions of the world against those who are engaged in the same interests 
with yourselves, and therefore with whom you yourselves must stand or fall? 
Consider, ye are brethren. ne 5 

2. Speak not evil one of another, because this is to judge the law. “ He that 
speaketh evil of his brother, and judgeth his brother, speaketh evil of the law 
and judgeth the law.” The law of Moses says, “Thou shalt not go up an 
down as a talebearer among thy people,” Zev. xix. 16. The law of Christ is, 
* Judge not, that ye be not judged,” Mat, vii.1. The sum and substance of 
both is, that men should “love one another.” A detracting tongue, therefore, 
condemns the law of God, and the commandment of Christ, when it is defaming 
its neighbour. To break God’s commandments is, in effect, to speak evil of 
them, and to judge them, as if they were too strict, and laid too great a restraint 
upon us. The Girctivha to whom St, James wrote were apt to speak very 
hard andill things of one another, because of their differences about indifferent 
things, (such as the observance of meats and days, as appears from Rom. xiy.) 
Now, says the apostle, he that censures and condemns his brother for not 
agreeing with him in those things which the law of God has left. indifferent, 
thereby censures and condemns the law as if it had done ill in leaving them in- 
different. He that quarrels with his brother, and condemns him for the sake of 
any thing not determined in the word of God, does thereby reflect on that word 
of God as if it were not a perfect rule. Let us take heed of judging the law, 
for the law of the Lord is perfect. If men break the law, leave that to judge 
them; if they do not break it, let not us judge them. This is a heinous evil, 
because it is to forget our place, that we ought to be doers of the law ; and it is 
to set up ourselves above it, as if we were to be judges of it. He that is guilty 
of the sin here cautioned against is ‘not a doer of the law, but ajudge.” He 
assumes an office and place that does not belong to him, and he will be sure to 
suffer for itin the end. Those that are most ready to set up for judges of the 
law generally fail most in their obedience to it. 

3. Speak not evil one of another, because God the lawgiver has reserved the 
power of passing the final sentence on men wholly to himself; ver. 12, “There 
is one lawgiver, who is able to save and to destroy. Whoart thou that judgest 
another?” Princes and states are not excluded by what is here said from 
making laws, nor are subjects at all encouraged to disobey human laws; but 
God is still to be acknowledged as the supreme lawgiver, who only can give 
law to the conscience, and who alone is to be absolutely obeyed. His right to 
enact laws is incontestable, because he has such power to enforce them. He 
“is able to save and to destroy” so as none other can. He has power fully to 
reward the observance of his laws, and to punish all disobedience. He can save 
the soul, and make it happy for ever; or he can, after he has killed, cast into 
hell, and therefore should be feared and obeyed as the great lawgiver, and all 
judgment should be committed to him. Since there is one lawgiver, we may 
infer that it is not for any man, or company of men in the world, to pretend to 
give laws immediately to bind conscience; for that is God’s prerogative, which 
must not be invaded. As the apostle had before warned against being many 
masters, so here he cautions against being many judges. Let us not prescribe 
to our brethren, let us not censure and condemn them. It is sufficient that we 
have the law of God, which is a rule to us all, and therefore we should not set 
up other rules. Let us not presume to set up our own particular notions and 
opinions as arule to all about us. ‘‘ There is one lawgiver,” &c. 

Secondly. We are cautioned against a presumptuous confidence of the con- 
tinuance of our lives, and against forming projects thereupon with assurance of 
success, ver. 13, 14. The apostle having reproved those who were judges and 
condemners of the law, now reproves such as were disregardful of providence. 
“Go to, now.” An old way of speaking, designed to engage attention. The 
Greek word may be rendered, ‘ Behold, now!’ or ‘ See, and consider!’ Ye that 
say, “ To-day or to-morrow we will go into such a city, and continue therea 
year, and buy, and sell, and get gain;” reflect a little on this way of thinking 
and talking; call yourselyes to account for it. Serious reflection on our words 
and ways would shew us many evils that we are apt through inadvertency to 
run into, and continue in. ‘There were some that said of old, as too many say 
still, ‘* We will go to such a city,” and do this or that for such a term of time, 
ware serious regards to the disposals of providence were neglected. Ob- 
serve here, 

1. How apt worldly and projecting men are to leave God out of their schemes. 
Where any are set upon earthly things, these have a strange power of engrossing 
the thoughts and the heart. We should therefore have a care of growing in- 
tent or eager in our pursuits after any thing here below. 

2. How much of a worldly happiness lies in the promises men make to them- 
selves beforehand. Their heads are full of fine visions as to what they shall do, | 
and be, and enjoy, in some future time, when they can neither be sure of time, 
nor of any of the advantages they promise themselves. Therefore observe, 

3. How vain a thing it is to look for any thing good in futurity, without the 
concurrence of Providence. ‘‘ We will go to such a city,” say they, perhaps to 
Antioch, or Damascus, or Alexandria, which were then the great places for 
traffic. But how could they be sure when they set out that they should reach 
any of these cities? Something might possibly stop their way, or call them 
elsewhere, or cut the thread of life. Many that have set out on a journey have 
gone to their long home, and never reached their journey’s end. But suppose 
they should reach the city they designed, how did they know they should 
continue there? Something might happen to send them back, or to call them 
from hence, and to shorten their stay. Or suppose they should stay the full 
time they proposed, yet they could not be certain that they should buy and sell 
there. Perhaps they might lie sick there, or they might not meet with those to 
trade with them that they expected, Yea, suppose they should go to that city, 
and continue there a year,” and should “buy and sell,” yet they might not 

get gain.” Getting of gain in this world is at best but an uncertain thing ; 
and they might probably make more losing bargains than gainful ones. And 
then, as to all these particulars, the frailty, and shortness, and uncertainty of 
life, ought to check the vanity and presumptuous confidence of such projectors 
for futurity; ver. 14, “ What is your life? It is even a vapour, that appeareth 
for a little time and then vanisheth away.” God hath wisely left us in the dark 
concerning future events, and even concerning the duration of lifeitself, “We 
know not what shall be on the morrow.” We may know what we intend to do, 
and to be, but a thousand things may happen to prevent us. We are not sure 
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of life itself, since it is but as “a vapour;” something in appearance, but 
nothing solid or certain; easily scattered and gone. We can fix the hour and 
minute of the sun’s rising and setting to-morrow, but we cannot fix the certain 
time of a vapour’s being scattered; such is our life; “It appears but for a little 
time, and then vanisheth away.” It vanisheth as to this world, but there is a 
life that will continue in the other world; and, since this life is so uncertain, 
it concerns us all to prepare and lay up in store for that to come. 

Thirdly. We are taught to es up a constant sense of our dependence on 
the will of God for life, and all the actions and enjoyments of it; “Ye ought 
to say, If the Lord will we shall live, and do this or that,” ver. 15, ‘Ih 
apostle, having reproved them for what was amiss, now directs them how to be 
and do better: Ye ought to say it in your hearts at all times, and with your 
tongues upon proper occasions, especially in your constant prayers and deyo- 
tions, that if the Lord will give leave, and if he will own and bless you, that you 
have such and such designs to accomplish. This must be said, not in a slight, 
and formal, and customary way, but so as to think what we say, and so as to be 
reverent and serious in what we say. It is good to express ourselves thus when 
we have to do with others, but it is indispensably requisite that we should say 
this to ourselves in all that we go about, tv Gey,—* with the leave and bless- 
ing of God,’ was used by the Greeks in the beginning of every undertaking. 

1. “If the Lord will, we shall live.” We must remember that our times are 
not in our own hands, but at the disposal of God. We live as long as God 
appoints, and in the circumstances God appoints, and therefore must be sub- 
missive to him, even as to life itself; and then, 

2. “If the Lord will, we shall do this or that.” All our actions and designs 
are under the control of heaven. Our heads may be filled with cares and con- 
trivances; this and the other thing we may propose to do for ourselves, or our 
families, or our friends; but providence sometimes breaks all our measures, and 
throws our schemes into confusion. Therefore both our counsels for action 
and our conduct in action should be entirely referred to God; all we design 
and all we do should be with a submissive dependence on God. 

Fourthly. We are directed to avoid vain boasting, and to look upon it not 
only as a weak, but a very evil thing; ‘‘ You rejoice in joan boastings ; all such 
rejoicing is evil,” ver. 16. They promised themselves li 


“ 


[ ife and prosperity, and 
great things in the world, without any just regards to God; and then they 
boasted of these things. Suchis the joy of worldly people, to boast of all their 
successes, yea, many times to boast of their very projects before they know what 
success they shall have. How common is it for men to boast of things which 
they have no other title to but what arises from their own vanity and pre- 
sumption! ‘Such rejoicing,” says the apostle, “is evil;” it is foolish and it is 
hurtful. For men to boast of worldly things, and of their aspiring projects, 
when they should be attending to the humbling duties before laid down in 
ver. 8—10, is a very ill thing. It is a great sin in God’s account; it will bring 
great disappointments upon themselves, and it will prove their destruction in 
the end. If we rejoice in God that our times are in his hand, that all events 
are at his disposal, and that he is our God in covenant, this rejoicing is good ; 
the wisdom, power, and providence of God are then concerned to make all 
things work together for our good, But if we rejoice in our own vain confi- 
dences and presumptuous boasts, this is evil; it is an evil carefully to be avoided 
by all wise and good men. 

Fifthly. We are taught, in the whole of our conduct, to act up to our own 
convictions; and whether we have to do with God or men, to see that we never 
go contrary to our own knowledge; ver. 17, “To him that knoweth to do good, 
and doeth it not, to him it is sin.” It is aggravated sin, it is sinning with 
a witness; and it is to have the worst witness against a man that can be, when 
he sins against his own conscience. bserve, 

1. This stands immediately connected with the plain lesson of saying, “ If the 
Lord will, we shall do this or that.” They might be ready to say, This is a very 
obvious thing ; who knows not that we all depend upon Almighty God for life, 
and breath, and all things? Remember, then, if you do know this, that when- 
ever you carry it unsuitably to such a dependence, “to him that knoweth to do 
good, and does it not, to him it is sin,” the greater sin. Observe again, 

2. Omissions are sins that will come into judgment, as well as commissions, 
He that does not the good he knows should be done, as well as he who does the 
evil he knows should not be done, will be condemned. Let us, therefore, take 
care that conscience be rightly informed, and then that it be faithfully and con- 
stantly obeyed; for, if “our own hearts condemn us not, then have we confi- 
dence towards God;” but if we say, ‘ We see,” and do not act suitably to our 
sight, then our “sin remaineth,” Jno. ix. 41. 


CHAPTER Y. 


In this chapter the apostle denounces the judgments of God upon those rich men that 
oppress the poor; shewing them how great their sin and folly is in the sight of God; 
and how grievous the punishments would be which should fall upon themselves, ver, 
1—6. Hereupon all the faithful are exhorted to patience under their trials and suffer- 
ings, ver. 7—11; the sin of swearing is cautioned against, ver. 12; we are directed how 
to carry it both under affliction and in prosperity, ver. 13; prayer for the sick, and 
anointing with oil, are prescribed, ver, 14, 15; Christians are directed. to acknowledge 
their faults one to another, and to pray one for another, and the efficacy of prayer is 
proved, ver. 16—18. And lastly, it is recommended to us to do what we can for the 
reducing of them that stray from the ways of truth, ver. 19, 20, 


O to now, ye rich men, weep 
and howl for your miseries 
that shall come upon you. 
2 Your riches are corrupt- 
ed, and your garments are 
motheaten. 3 Your gold 
and silver is cankered; and 
the rust of them shall be a 
witness against you, and shall 
eat your flesh as it were fire. 
Ye have heaped treasure together for the last days. 
4 Behold, the hire of the labourers who have reaped 
down your fields, which is of you kept back by fraud, 
cricth: and the cries of them which have reaped are 


. 
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entered into the ears of the Lord of sabaoth. 5 Ye 
have lived in pleasure on the earth, and been wan- 
ton; ye have nourished your hearts, as in a day of 
slaughter. 6 Ye have condemned and killed the 
just; and he doth not resist you. 7 Be patient 
therefore, brethren, unto the coming of the Lord. 
Behold, the husbandman waiteth for the precious 
fruit of the earth, and hath long patience for it, until 
he receive the early and latter rain. 8 Be ye also 
patient; stablish your hearts: for the coming of the 
Lord draweth nigh. 9 Grudge not one against an- 
other, brethren, lest ye be condemned: behold, the 
judge standeth before the door. 10 Take, my bre- 
thren, the prophets, who have spoken in the name 
of the Lord, for an example of suffering affliction, 
and of patience. 11 Behold, we count them happy 
which endure. Ye have heard of the patience of 
Job, and have seen the end of the Lord; that the 


Lord is very pitiful, and of tender mercy. 


The apostle is here ph che first sinners, and then saints. 

First. Let us consider the address to sinners; and here we find St. James 
seconding what his great Master had said, ‘‘ Woe unto you that are rich, 
for ye have received your consolation,” Lu. vi. 24. The rich people, to whom 
this word of warning was sent, were not suchas professed the Christian religion 
but the worldly and unbelieving Jews, such as are here said to condemn an 
kill the just, which the Christians had no power to do; and though this epistle 
was written for the sake of the faithful, and was sent principally to them, yet, 
by an apostrophe, the infidel Jews may be well supposed here spoken to. 
‘They would not hear the word, and therefore it is written, that they might read 
it tt is observable, in the inscription of this epistle, that it is not directed, 
as Paul’s epistles were, “to the brethren in Christ,” but, in general, “to the 
twelve tribes ;”’ and the salutation is not, “grace and peace from Christ,” but, 
in general, “greeting,” ch. i. 1. The poor among the Jews received the Gospel, 
and many of them believed; but the generality of the rich rejected Christianity, 
and were hardened in their unbelief, and hated and persecuted those who 
believed on Christ. ‘To these oppressing, unbelieving, persecuting, rich people, 
the apostle directs himself in the first six verses. 

1. Le foretels the judgments of God that should come upon them, ver. 1—3. 
They should have miseries come upon them, and such dreadful miseries that 
the very apprehension of them was enough to make them weep and howl— 
misery that should arise from the very things in which they placed their happi- 
ness, and misery that should be completed by these things witnessing against 
them at the last, to their utter destruction; and they are now called to reason 
upon and thoroughly to weigh the matter, and to think how they will stand 
before God in judgment; ‘‘ Go to now, ye rich men.” het / 

Ist. You may be assured of this, that very dreadful calamities are coming 
upon you, calamities that shall carry nothing of support nor comfort in them, 
but all misery, misery in time, misery to eternity, misery in your outward aftlic- 
tions, misery in your inward frame and temper of mind, misery in this world, 
misery in hell. ou have not a single instance of misery only tere upon you 
but miseries. The ruin of your church and nation is at hand; and there will 
come a day of wrath, when riches shall not profit men, but all the wicked shall 
be destroyed. pe . 4 

2nd. The very apprehension of such miseries as were coming upon them is 
enough to make them weep and howl. Rich men are apt to say to themselves, 
and others are ready to say to them, “‘ Eat, drink, and be merry ;” but God 
says, “ Weep and howl.” Itis not said, Weep and repent, for this the apostle 
does not expect from them, (he speaks in a way of denouncing rather than 
admonishing), but, “‘ Weep and howl,” for when your doom comes there will be 
nothing but ‘weeping, and wailing, and oe of teeth.” Those who live 
like beasts are called to howl like such. Public calamities are most grievous to 
rich people, who live in pee and are secure and sensual; and therefore 
they shall weep and howl more than other people, for the miseries that shall 
come upon them. 

[* Miseries,” &e. It is highly probable that the apostle here refers to those 
tremendous judgments which our Lord predicted were about to come upon 
Jerusalem and the Jewish people, and which were inflicted soon after this 
epistle was written. All the hoarded treasures of the rich would be worse 
than useless to them in that day of rebuke. ‘The enumeration of the various 
kinds of wealth,’ says Bishop Jebb, ‘is a poetical amplification, containing also 
aclimax. Three kinds of wealth are intended: 1. Stores of corn, wine, oil, &e., 
liable to putrefaction; 2. Wardrobes of rich garments, among the ancients a 
chief part of their riches, and Pray, the prey of the moth; 3. Treasures 
of gold and silver, liable to rust, or at least to change colour. The rust or 
tarnishing of the precious metals rising as a witness against avaricious hoarders, 
is a noble figure; and the terror is greatly heightened when it is described as a 
fire eating thelr very vitals.]. ; j 7 : 

3rd. Their misery shall arise from the very hinge in which they placed their 
happiness. Corruption, decay, rust, and ruin, will come upon all your goodly 
things ; ver. 2, ‘‘ Your riches are corrupted, and your garments are moth-eaten.” 
These things, which you now inordinately affect, will hereafter insupportably 
wound you. They will be of no worth, of no use to you, but, on the contrary, 
they will pierce you through with many sorrows. ; ; 

For, 4th. “ They will witness against you, and they will eat your flesh, as it 
were fire,” ver. 3. Things inanimate are frequently represented in Scripture 
as witnessing against wicked men. Heaven, earth, the stones of the field, the 

roductions of the ground, and here the very rust and canker of ill-gotten and 
ill-kept treasures, are said to witness against impious rich men. They think to 
heap up treasure for their last days, to live plentifully upon them when they 
come to be old; but, alas! they are only heaping up treasures to become a prey 
to others, (as the Jews had all taken ie them by the Romans,) and treasures 
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that will prove at last to be only treasures of wrath, in “the day of the revela- 
tion of the righteous judgment of God.” Then shall their iniquities, in the 
punishment of them, eat their flesh as it were fire. In the ruin of Jerusalem 
many thousands perished by fire. In the last judgment the wicked shall be 
condemned to “everlasting burnings, prepared for the devil and his angels.” 
The Lord deliver us from the portion of wicked rich men! And in order to this, 
let us take care that we do not fall into their sins, which we are next to consider. 

2. The apostle shews what those sins are which should bring such miseries. 
To be in so deplorable a condition must doubtless be owing to some very 
heinous crimes. 

Ist. Covetousness is laid to the charge of this people. They laid by their 
garments till they bred moths, and were eaten. ‘hey hoarded up their gold 
and silver till ged were rusty and cankered. It is a very great disgrace to 
these things that they carry in them the principles of their own corruption and 
consumption; the garment breeds the moth that frets it; the gold and silver 
breeds the canker that eats it. But the disgrace falls most heavily upon those 
who hoard and lay up these things till they come to be thus corrupted, and 
cankered, and eaten. God gives us our worldly possessions that we may 
honour him and do good with them; but if, instead of that, we sinfully hoard 
them up, through an undue affection toward them, or a distrust of the provi- 
dence of God for the future, this is a very heinous crime, and will be witnessed 
against by the very rust and corruption of the treasure thus heaped together. 

2nd. Another sin charged upon those against whom St. James writes, is 
oppression ; ver. 4, “ Behold the hire of the labourers, which have reaped down 
your fields, which is of you kept back by fraud, erieth,” &e. 

(“‘ The hire of the labourers,” &c. This is an awful word to all oppressors of 
the poor, and especially to those in Christian lands who hold their fellow-men 
in bondage, robbing them not only of the fruits of their labour, but even of 
their persons. ] 

Those that have wealth in their hands get power into their hands, and then 
they are tempted to abuse that power to oppress such as are under them. 
The rich we here find employing the poor in their labours; and the rich have 
as much need of the labours of the poor as the poor have of wages from 
the rich, and could as ill be without them; but yet, not considering this, they 
kept back the hire of the labourers. Having power in their hands, it is pro- 
bable they made as hard bargains with the poor as they could; and even after 
that would not make good their bargain, as they should haye done. This is a 
erying sin, an iniquity that cries so as to reach the ears of God. And in this 
case God is to be considered as “the Lord of sabaoth,” or “the Lord of hosts,” 
Kupiov cafawt,—a phrase often used in the Old ‘Testament when the people of 
God were defenceless, and wanted protection, and when their enemies were 
numerous and powerful. The Lord of hosts, who has all ranks of beings and 
creatures at his disposal, and who sets all in their several places, he hears the 
oppressed when they cry by reason of the cruelty or injustice of the oppressor, 
and he will give orders to some of those hosts that are under him, (angels, 
devils, storms, distempers, or the like,) to avenge the wrongs done to those who 
are dealt with unrighteously and unmercifully. Take heed of this sin of de- 
frauding and oppressing, and avoid the very appearances of it. 

3rd. Another sin here mentioned is, sensuality and voluptuousness; ver. 5, 
“Ye have lived in pleasure on the earth, and been wanton,” &c. God does not 
forbid us to use pleasures; but to live in them as if we lived for nothing else 
is a very provoking sin; and to do this on the earth, where we are but strangers 
and pilgrims, where we are to continue but for awhile, and where we ought 
to be preparing for eternity, this, this is a grievous aggravation of the sin of 
voluptuousness. J,uxury makes people wanton, as in Hos. xiii. 6, “ According to 
their pasture so were they filled; they were filled, and their heart was exalted ; 
therefore have they forgotten me.” Wantonness and luxury are commonly the 
effects of great plenty and abundance. It is hard for people to have great estates 
and not too much indulge themselves in carnal, sensual pleasures; ‘ Ye have 
nourished your hearts as in a day of slaughter.” Ye live as if it was every day 
a day of sacrifices, a festival; and hereby your hearts are fattened and nourished 
to stupidity, and dulness, and pride, and an insensibility of the wants and afilic- 
tions of others. Why, some may say, What harm is there in good cheer, pro- 
vided people do not spend above what they have? What! is it no, harm for 
people to make gods of their bellies, and to give all to these, instead of abound- 
ing in acts of charity and piety? Is it no harm for people to unfit themselves for 
minding the concerns of their souls, by indulging the appetites of thetr bodies? 
Surely that which brought flames upon Sodom, and would bring these miseries, 
for whiolt rich men are here called to weep and howl, must be a heinous eyil. 
Pride, and idleness, and fulness of bread, mean the same thing with living in 
pleasure, and being wanton, and nourishing the heart as in a day of slaughter. 

4th. Another sin here charged on the rich was persecution; ver. 6, ““ Ye have 
condemned and killed the just, and he doth not resist you.” This fills up the 
measure of their iniquity. ‘They oppressed and acted very unjustly to get 
estates; when they had them they gave way to luxury and sensuality till they 
had lost all sense and feeling of others’ wants or afilictions, and then they per- 
secute and kill without remorse. They pretend to act legally, indeed; they 
condemn before they kill. But unjust prosecutions, whatever colour of law 
they may carry in them, will come into the reckoning when God shall make 
inquisition for blood, as well as massacres and downright murders. Observe 
here, that the just may be condemned and killed. But then again observe, 
that when such do suffer, and without resistance yield to the unjust sentence 
of oppressors, that this is marked by God to the honour of the sufferers and the 
infamy of their persecutors. This commonly shews that judgments are at the 
door; and we may certainly conclude that a reckoning day will come to reward 
the patience of the oppressed and to break to pieces the oppressor, Thus far 
the address to sinners goes. ; ; 

Secondly. We have next subjoined an address to saints. Some haye been 
ready to despise or to condemn this way of preaching, when ministers in their 
application have brought a word to sinners and a word to saints; but from the 
apostle’s here taking this method we may conclude that this is the best way 
rightly to divide the word of truth. From what has been said concerning 
wicked and oppressing rich men, occasion is given to administer comfort to 
God’s afflicted people. Be patient, therefore, since God will send such miseries 
on the wicked. ou may see what is your duty, and where your greatest 
encouragement lies. ; : 4 

1. Attend to your duty. “Be patient,” ver. 7; ‘Stablish your hearts,” ver. 8; 
“ Grudge not one against another, brethren,” yer. 9. Consider well the meaning 
of these three expressions. me f ended 

ist. “ Be patient.” Bear your afflictions without murmuring, your injuries 
without revenge; and though God should not in any signal manner appear for 
you immediately, wait for him. ‘ The vision is for an appointed time; at the 
end it will speak, and will not lie: therefore wait for it. It is but a little while, 
and he that shall come will come, and will not tarry.” Let your patience be 
lengthened out to long-suffering, as the word here used, paxpotupyjcare, signifies 
When we have done our work we have need of patience to stay for our reward. 
This Christian patience is not a mere yielding to necessity, as the moral patience 
taught by some philosophers was; but it is a humble acquiescing in the wis- 
dom and will of dod, with an eye to a future glorious recompence; “ Be patient 
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to the coming of the Lord.” Anc 
learn, though never so hard or difficult to them, 


s al atient.” E ; ; 
Pee establish your hearts.” Let your faith be firm without wavering, your 


i yhat is good constant, and continned without tiring; and your 
canons for God ane heaven fixed, in spite of all sufferings or temptations. | 
The prosperity of the wicked and the afiliction of the righteous have in all | 
ages heen a very great trial to the faith of the people of God. David tells us 
that “his feet were almost gone, when he saw the prosperity of the wicked, 
Ps. \xxiii. 2.. And some of those Christians to whom St. James wrote might 
probably be in the same tottering condition, and therefore they are called 
upon to establish their hearts. Faith and patience will establish the heart. 

3rd. “ Grudge not one against another.” ‘These words signify, ‘Groan not 
one against another,’ ji) orevagere; that is, do not make one another uneasy by 
your murmuring groans at what befals you, or by your distrustful groans as to 
What may farther come upon you, or by your revengeful groans against the 
instruments of your sufferings, or by your envious groans at those who may be 
free from your calamities. Do not make yourselves uneasy, and make one 
another uneasy, by thus groaning to and grieving one another. ‘The apostle 
seemeth to me,’ says Dr. Manton, ‘to be here taxing those mutual injuries and 
animosities wherewith the Christians of those times, having banded under the 
names of circumcision and uncireumcision, did grieve one another, and give 
each other cause to groan; so that they did not only sigh under the oppres- 
sions of the rich persecutors, but under the injuries which they sustained from 
many of the brethren, who, together with them, did profess the holy faith.’ 
Those who are in the midst of common enemies, and in any suffering cireum- 
stances, should be more especially careful not to grieve or to groan against one 
another, otherwise judgments will come upon them as well as others; and the 
more such grudgings prevail the nearer do they shew judgment to be. | 

2. Consider what encouragement here is for Christians to be patient, to 
stablish their hearts, and not to grudge one against another. And, 3 

Ist. Look to the example of the husbandman. He “ waits for the precious 
fruit of the earth, and hath long patience for it, until he receive the early and 
Jatter rain.” When you sow your corn in the ground, you wait many months 
for the former and latter rain, and are willing to stay till harvest for the fruit 
of your labour; and shall not this teach you to bear a few storms, and to be 
patient for a season, when you are looking for a kingdom, and everlasting 
felicity? Consider him that waits for a crop of corn, and will not you wait for 
a crown of glory? If you should be called to wait a little longer than the hus- 
bandman does, is it not something proportionably greater, and infinitely more 
worth your waiting for? But, . . 

2nd. ‘Think how short your waiting time may possibly be; ver. 8, “ The com- 
ing of the Lord draweth nigh,” and ver. 9, “ Behold the Judge standeth before 
the door.” Do not be impatient, do not quarrel with one another; the great 
Judge, who will set all to rights, who will pani the wicked and reward the 
good, is at hand. He should be conceived by you to stand as near as one that 
is just knocking at the door. The coming of the Lord to punish the wicked 
Jews was then very nigh, when St. James wrote this epistle. And whenever 
the patience and other graces of his people are tried in an extraordinary manner, 
the certainty of Christ’s coming as Judge, and the nearness of it, should establish 
their hearts. The Judgéis now a great deal nearer in his coming to judge the 
world than when this epistle was written; nearer by one thousand seven hun- 
dred [one thousand eight hundred] years almost; and therefore this should 
have the greater effect upon us. [Christ’s second coming is an argument for 
walking in all holy conversation, of which all the apostles, in all their epistles, 
make great use. ‘lhe believer should have it constantly before him, looking for 
and hasting unto the coming of the day of God.] 

3rd. The danger of our being condemned when the Judge appears should 
excite us to mind our duty as before laid down. “ Grudge not, lest ye be con- 
demned.” Fretfulness and discontent expose us to the just judgment of God, 
and we bring more calamities upon ourselves by our murmuring, distrustful, 
envious groans, and grudgings against one another, than we are aware of. If we | 
avoid these evils, and be patient under our trials, God will not condemn us. Let | 
us encourage ourselves with this. 

4th. We are encouraged to be patient, by the example of the prophets; ver. 10, 
“'Take the prophets who have spoken in the name of the Lord, for an example 
of suffering afHiction and of patience.” Observe here, that the prophets, on | 
whom God put the greatest honour, and for whom he had the greatest fayour, 
yet were most afflicted. And when we think that the best men have had 
the hardest usage in this world, we should hereby be reconciled to affliction. 
Observe farther, that those who were the greatest examples of suffering aftlic- 
tion are also the best and greatest examples of patience. Tribulation worketh 
patience. Hereupon St. James gives it us as the common sense of the faithful ; 
ver. 11, ‘‘ We count them happy which endure.” We look upon righteous and 
patient sufferers as the happiest people: see ch. i, 2—12. , | 

5th. Job also is proposed asan example, for the encouragement of the afflicted; 


And because this is a lesson Christians must | 
it is repeated in the Sth verse, 
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ver. 11,“ Ye have heard of the patience of Job, and have seen the end of the 
Lord,” &c. In the case of Job you have an instance of a variety of miseries, 
and of such as were very grievous; but under all he could bless God, and as 
to the general bent of his spirit he was patient and humble. And what came 
to him in the end? Why, truly God accomplished and brought about those 
things for him that plainly prove “the Lord is very pitiful, and of tender 
merey.” ‘The best way to bear afflictions is to look to the end of them; and the 
pity of God is such that he will not delay the bringing them to an end, when his 
purposes are once answered ; and the tender mercy of God is such, that he will 
make his people an abundant amends for all their sufferings and afflictions. 
His bowels are moved for them whilst suffering, his bounty is manifested after- 
ward. Let us serve our God, and endure our trials, as those that believe; the 
end will crown all. 


12 But above all things, my brethren, swear not, 
neither by heaven, neither by the earth, neither by 
any other oath: but let your yea be yea; and your 
nay, nay; lest ye fall intocondemnation. 13 Is any 
among you afflicted? let him pray. Is any merry ? 
let him sing psalms. 14 Is any sick among you? 
let him call for the elders of the church; and let 
them pray over him, anointing him with oil in the 
name of the Lord: 15 And the prayer of faith| 
shall save the sick, and the Lord shall raise him up: || 
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and if he have committed sins, they shall be forgiven 
him. 16 Confess your faults one to another, and 
pray one for another, that he may be healed. The 
effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much. 17 Elias was a man subject to like passions 
as we are, and he prayed earnestly that it might not 
rain: and it rained not on the earth by the space of 
three years and six months. 18 And he prayed 
again, and the heaven gave rain, and the earth 


brought forth her fruit. 19 Brethren, if any of you 
20 


do err from the truth, and one convert him; 
Let him know, that he which converteth the sinner 
from the error of his way shall save a soul from 
death, and shall hide a multitude of sins. 


This epistle now drawing to a close, the penman goes off very quick from one 
thing to another. Hence it is that matters so very different are ihsisted on in 
these few verses. 

First. The sin of swearing is cautioned against; ver. 12, “But above all 
things, my brethren, swear not,” &c. Some understand this too strictly, as if 
the meaning was,* Swear not at your persecutors,’ at those that reproach you, 
and say all manner of eyil of you; be not put into a passion by the injuries they 
do you, so as in your passion to be provoked to swear.’ This swearing is no 
doubt forbidden here; and it will not excuse those that are guilty of this sin, 
to say they swear only when they are provoked to it, and before they are aware. 
But the apostle’s warning extends to other occasions of swearing as well as this. 
Some have translated the words, zpo rav7wv,— before all things;’ and so have 
made the sense of this place to be, that they should not in common conyersa- 
tion, before every thing they say, put an oath. All customary, needless swearing 
is undoubtedly forbidden, and all along in Scripture condemned as a very griev- 
ous sin. Profane swearing was very customary among the Jews; and since this 
epistle is directed in general to “ the twelve tribes scattered abroad,” (as before 
has been observed,) we may conceive this exhortation sent to those who believed 
not. Itis hard to suppose that swearing should be one of the spots of God’s 
children; since Peter, when he was charged with being a disciple of Christ, and 
would disprove the charge, cursed and swore, thereby thinking most effectually 
to convince them that he was no disciple of Jesus, it being well known of such, 
that they durst not allow themselves in swearing. But possibly some of the 
looser sort of them that were called Christians might, amongst other sins here 
charged upon them, be guilty also of this. And it is a sin that in later years has 
most scandalously prevailed, even amongst those that would be thought above 
all others entitled to the Christian name and privileges. It is very rare indeed 
to hear of a dissenter from the Church of England who is guilty of swearing ; 
but amongst those who glory in their being of the established church nothing 
more common; and indeed, the most execrable oaths and curses now daily 
wound the ears and hearts of all serious Christians. [So the original com- 
mentators. It is hoped that there is now less swearing even among mem- 
bers of the established church. But whether in or out of the establishment, 
all require to take heed to the exhortation which follows.] St. James here 
says, “above all things swear not;” but how many are there that mind this 
the least of all nes and that make light of nothing so much as common 
profane swearing! ut why, “above all things,” is swearing here forbid- 
den? Because it strikes most directly at the honour of God, and most ex- 
pressly throws contempt upon his name and authority. Because this sin 
has, of all others, the least temptation to it; it is neither gain, nor pleasure, 
nor reputation, that can move men to it, but a wantonness in’sinning, and a 
needless shewing an enmity to God. “‘Ihine enemies take thy name in vain,” 
Ps. exxxix. 20. This is a proof of men’s being enemies to God, however they 
may pretend to call themselves by his name, or sometimes to compliment him in 
acts of worship. Because it is a sin that is most hardly left off when once men 
are accustomed to it, therefore it should, above all others, be watched against. 

nd, once more, “above all things swear not;” for how can you expect the 
name of God should be a strong tower to you in your distress if you profane it, 
and play with it at other times? But (as Mr. Baxter observes) All this is so 
far from forbidding necessary oaths, that it is but to confirm them, by presery- 
ing the due reverence of them.’ And then he farther notes, “That the true 
nature of an oath is, by our speech, to pawn the reputation of some certain 
or great thing, for the averring of a doubted lesser thing; and not (as is com- 
monly held) an appeal to God, or other judge.’ Hence it was that swearing by 
the heavens, and by the earth, and by the other oaths the apostle refers to, 
came to be in use. ‘lhe Jews thought, if they did but omit the great oath 
of ‘ Chi Eloah, they were safe. But they grew so profane as to swear by the 
creature as if it was God; and so advanced it into the place of God. hile 
on the other hand, they that swear commonly and profanely by the name of God 
do hereby put him upon the level with every common thing. “ But let your yea 
be yea, and your nay, nay; lest you fall into condemnation;” that is, let it 
sutlice you to affirm or deny a thing, as there is occasion; and be sure to stand 
to your word, and be true to it, so as to give no occasion for your being sus- 
pected of falsehood; and then you will be kept from the condemnation of back- 
ing what you say or promise by rash oaths, and from profaning the name of God 
to justify yourselves. It is being suspected of falsehood that leads men to 
swearing. Let it be known that you keep to truth, and are firm to your word, 
and by this means you will find there is no need to swear to what you say. Thus 
shall you escape the condemnation which is expressly annexed to the third 
commandment; “The Lord will not hold him eis that taketh his name 
in vain.” [The Christian, above all others, should be one upon whose simple 
word the utmost reliance can be Peres his yea should be yea, and his nay, 
nay; that is, what he affirms should be true, what he denies false. 

Secondly. As Christians we are taught to suit ourselves to the dispensations 
of Providence; yer. 13, “Is any among you afflicted? let him pray. Is any 
merry? let him sing psalms.” Our condition in this world is various; and our 
wisdom is to submit to its being so, and to carry it as becomes us, both in pros- 
perity and under affliction. Sometimes we are in sadness, sometimes in mirth 3 
God has set these one over against the other, that we may the better observe 
the several duties he enjoins, and that the impressions made on our passions 
and affections may be rendered serviceable to our devotions. Afflictions should 
put us upon prayer, and prosperity should make us abound in praise. Not 
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that prayer is to be confined to a time of trouble, or singing to a time of 
mirth; but these several duties may be performed with special advantage, and 
to the happiest purposes, at such seasons. 

1, In a day of affliction nothing more seasonable than prayer. The person 
afflicted must pray himself, as well as engage the prayers of others for him. 
Times of affliction should be praying times. ‘To this end God sends afflictions, 
that we may be engaged to seek him early, and that those who at other times 
have neglected him may be brought to inquire after him. The spirit is then 
most humble, the heart is broken and tender; and prayer is most acceptable 
to God when it comes from a contrite, humble spirit. Afflictions naturally 
draw out complaints, and to whom should we complain but to God in prayer ? 
It is necessary to exercise faith and hope under afflictions; and prayer is the 
appointed means both for obtaining and increasing these graces in us. “Is any 
afflicted ? let him pray.” 

2. In a day of mirth and prosperity “singing psalms is very proper and sea- 
sonable.” In the original it is only said, “sing,” (WadXérw,) without the addi- 
tion of psalms, or any other word. And we learn from the writings of several 
in the first ages of Christianity,—particularly from a letter of Pliny’s, and from 
some passages in Justin Martyr and Tertullian,—that the Christians were 
used to sing hymns, either taken out of Scripture, or of more private compo- 
sure, in their worship of God. ‘Though some have thought that St. Paul’s 
advising both the Colossians and Ephesians to “speak to one another, ” (WAjo1 
Kat vars Kat @dats mvevuaricais) “in psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs,” 
means only the compositions of Scripture; the Psalms of David being distin- 
guished in the Hebrew by Shurim, Tehillim and Mizmorim, words that exactly 
answer these of the apostle. Let that be as it will, this however we are sure 
of, that singing psalms is a gospel ordinance, and that our joy should be holy 
Joy, consecrated to God. Singing is so directed to here as to shew that if any 
bein circumstances of mirth and prosperity, be should turn his mirth, though 
alone, and by himself, into this channel. Holy mirth becomes families and 
retirements, as well as public assemblies. Let our singing be such as to “ make 
melody with our hearts unto the Lord,” and no doubt but God will be well 
pleased with this kind of devotion. 

Thirdly. We have particular directions given as to sick persons; and healing, 
pardoning mercy promised, upon the observance of those directions. 

1. If any be sick they are required to send for the elders, (mpecAutépous tis 
éx«Anotas,) the presbyters, pastors gr ministers of the church, ver. 14. It lies 
upon sick people as a duty to send for ministers, and to desire their assistance 
and their prayers. : 

DR It is the duty of ministers to pray over the sick, when desired and called 

for. “Let them pray over him;” let their prayers be suited to his case, and 
their intercessions be as becomes those that are affected with his calamities. 
_ 3. In the times of miraculous healing the sick were to be “anointed with oil 
in the name of the Lord.” Expositors generally confine this anointing with oil 
to such as had the power of working miracles; and when miracles ceased, this 
Institution ceased also. In St. Mark’s Gospel we read of the apostles “anoint- 
ing with oil many that were sick, and healing them,” Mar. vi. 13. And we have 
accounts of this being practised in the church two hundred years after Christ ; 
bnt then the gift of healing also accompanied it; and when that miraculous 
gift ceased, this rite was laid aside. The papists, indeed, have made a sacra- 
ment of this, which they call the extreme unction. They use it not to heal the 
sick, as it was used by the apostles; but, as they generally run counter to 
Scripture in the appointments of their church, so here they ordain that this 
should jbe only administered to such as are at the very point of death. ‘The 
apostle’s anointing was in order to heal the disease; the popish anointing is 
for the expulsion of the relics of sin, and to enable the soul (as they pretend) 
the better to combat with the powers of the air. When they cannot prove by 
any visible effects that Christ owns them in the continuance of this rite, they 
would, however, have people to believe that the invisible effects are very won- 
derful. But it is surely much better to omit this anointing with oil than to turn 
it quite contrary to the purposes spoken of in Scripture. Some protestants have 
thought that this anointing was only permitted or approved by Christ, not 
instituted. But it should seem by the words of St. James here that it was a 
thing enjoined in cases where there was faith for healing. And some pro- 
testants have argued for it, with this view. It was not to be commonly used, 
not even in the apostolical age; and some have thought that it should not be 
wholly laid aside in any age; but where there are extraordinary measures of 
faith in the person anointing, and in those that are anointed, there may an 
extraordinary blessing attend the observance of this direction for the sick. 
However that be, there is one thing carefully to be observed here, that the 
saving of, the sick is not ascribed to the anointing with oil, but to prayer; 
ver. 15, The prayer of faith shall save the sick,” &c. So that, 

4. “Prayer over the sick must proceed from, and be accompanied with, 
a lively faith.” There must be faith both in the person praying, and the person 
prayed for. In a time of sickness it is not the cold and formal prayer that 
is effectual, but the prayer of faith. 

5. We should observe the success of prayer. “The Lord shall raise him up ;” 
that is, if he be a person capable and fit for deliverance, and if God has any 
thing farther for such a person to do in the world. And ‘if he have committed 
sins, they shall be forgiven him;” that is, where sickness is sent as a punish- 
ment for some particular sin, that sin shall be pardoned; and, in token thereof, 
the sickness shall be removed. As when Christ said to the impotent man, ‘Go 
and sin no more, lest a worse thing come unto thee,” it is intimated that some 
particular sin was the cause of his sickness. The great thing, therefore, we 
should beg of God for ourselves and others in the time of sickness is, the pardon 
of sin. Sin is both the root of sickness and the sting of it. If sin be pardoned, 
either affliction shall be removed in mercy, or we shall see there is mercy in the 
continuance of it. When healing is founded upon pardon, we may say as 
Hezekiah did, ‘Thou hast,’ in love to my soul, “delivered it from the pit of 
corruption,” Jsa. xxxviii. 17. When you are sick and in pain, it is most common 
to pray and cry, O give me ease! O restore me to health! But your prayer 
should rather and chiefly be, O that God would pardon my sins! 

Fourthly. Christians are directed to “confess their faults one to another,” 
and so to join in their prayers with, and for, one another, ver. 16. Some 
expositors connect this 16th verse with the l4th; as if when sick people 
send for ministers to pray over them, they should then confess their faults 
to them. Indeed, where any are conscious that their sickness is a vindictive 
punishment of some particular sin, and they cannot look for the removal of 
their sickness without particular applications to God for the pardon of such 
asin, there it may be proper to acknowledge and tell his case, that those who 

ray over him may know how to plead rightly for him, But the confession 

ere required is, that of Christians one to another; and not as the papists would 
have it, toa priest. Where persons have injured one another, acts of injustice 
must be confessed to those against whom they have been committed. Where 
persons have tempted one another to sin, or have consented in the same evil 
actions, there they ought mutually to blame themselves, and excite each other 
.to repentance. here crimes are of a public nature, and have done any public 
mischief, there they ought to be more publicly confessed, so as may best reach 
to all that are concerned, And sometimes it may be well to confess our faults 
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to some prudent minister, or praying friend, that they may help us to plead with 
God for mercy and pardon. But then we are not to think St. James puts us 
upon telling every thing that we are conscious is amiss in ourselves, or in one 
another. But so far_as confession is necessary to our reconciliation with such 
as are at variance with us, or for reparation of wrongs done to any, or for the 
gaining information in any point of conscience, and making our own spirits 
quiet and easy, so far we should be ready to confess our faults. And some- 
times also it may be of good use to Christians to disclose their peculiar weak- 
nesses and infirmities to one another, where there are great intimacies and 
friendships, and where they may help each other by their prayers to obtain 
pardon of their sins, and power against them. ‘Those who make confession of 
their faults one to another, should thereupon pray with, and for, one another. 
The 13th verse directs persons to pray for themselves; “Is any afilicted? let 
him pray.” The Mth verse directs to seek for the prayers of ministers. The 
16th verse directs private Christians to pray for one another; so that here we 
have all sorts of prayer (ministerial, social, and secret) directed to. 

“ Fitthly. The great advantage and efficacy of prayer is declared and proved; 

The ettectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much,” whether he 
pray for himself or for others: witness the example of Klias, ver. 17,18. He 
that prays must be a righteous man, not righteous in an absolute sense, for this 
Elias was not, who is here made a pattern to us, but righteous ina gospel sense, 
not loving or approving of any known iniquity; “Jf L regard imquity in my 
heart, the Lord will not hear my prayer,” Ps. Ixvi. 18. Farther, the prayer 
itself must be a fervent, inwrought, well-wrought prayer; it must be a pouring 
out the heart to God, and it must proceed from a taith unfeigned. Such prayer 
avails much; it is of great advantage to ourselves; it may be very beneficial to 
our friends, and we are assured of its being acceptable to God. It is good 
having those for friends whose prayers are available in the sight of God. ‘he 
power of prayer is here proved from the success of Elijah. And this may be 
encouraging to us even in common cases, if we consider that Elijah was a man 
of like passions with us. He was a zealous good man, and a very great man, 
but he had infirmities, and was subject to disorder in his passions as well as 
others. In prayer we must not look to the merit of man, but to the grace of 
God. Only in this we should copy after Elijah, that “he prayed earnestly,” 
or as it is in the original, ‘in prayer he prayed.’ It is not enough to say a prayer, 
but we must pray in prayer; our thoughts must be fixed, our desires firm and 
ardent, and our graces in exercise ; and when we thus pray in prayer we shall 
speed in prayer. Elijah prayed “that it might not rain,’ and God heard him 
in his pleading against an idolatrous, persecuting country, so that “it rained 
not on the earth, by the space of three years and six months. Again he prayed, 
and the heaven gave rain,’ &c. Thus you see prayer is the key which open 
and shuts heaven. To this there is an allusion, fev. xi. 6, where the two wit- 
nesses are said to “ have power to shut heaven, that it rain not.” ‘This instance 
of the extraordinary efficacy of prayer is recorded for encouragement even to 
ordinary Christians to be instant and earnest in prayer. God never says to 
any of the seed of Jacob, “Seek my face in vain.” It Elijah by prayer could 
do such great and wonderful things, surely the prayers of no righteous man 
shall return void. Where there may not be so much of miracle in God’s 
answering our prayers, yet there may be as much of grace. 

Sixthly. This epistle concludes with an exhortation to do all we can in our 
places to further and promote the conversion and salvation of others, ver. 19, 20. 
Some interpret these verses as an apology which the apostle is making for 
himself, that he should so plainly and sharply reprove the Jewish Christians 
for their many faults and errors. And certainly St. James gives a very good 
reason why he was so much concerned to reclaim them from their errors; 
because in thus doing he should save souls, and “hide a multitude of sins.” 
But we are not to restrain this place to the apostle’s converting such as erred 
from the truth; no, nor to other ministerial endeavours of the like nature; 
since it is said, ‘If any err, and one convert him,” let him be who he will that 
does so good an office for another, he is therein an instrument of “saving a soul 
from death.” Those whom the apostle here calls brethren he yet supposes 
liable to err. It is no mark of a wise or holy man to boast of his being free 
from error, or to refuse to acknowledge when he is in an error. But if any do 
err, be they never so great, you must not be afraid to shew them their error; 
and be they never so weak or little, you must not disdain to make them wiser 
and better. If they err from the truth, that is, from the Gospel, the great 
rule and standard of truth, whether it be in opinion or practice, you must 
endeavour to bring them again to the rule. Errors in judgment and in life 
generally go together. There is some doctrinal mistake at the bottom of every 
practical miscarriage. There is none habitually bad but it is upon some bad 
principle. Now to convert such is to reduce them from their error, and to 
reclaim them from the evils they have been led into. Weare not presently 
to accuse and exclaim against an erring brother, and seek to bring reproach 
and calamities upon him, but to convert him. And if by all our endeavours 
we cannot do this, yet we are nowhere empowered to persecute and destroy 
him. If we are instrumental in the conversion of any, we are said to convert 
them, though this be principally and efficiently the work of God. And if we 
can dono more toward the conversion of sinners, yet we may do this, pray for the 
grace and Spirit of God to convert and change them. And let those that are 
any way serviceable to convert others know what will be the happy conse- 

uences of their doing this. hey may take great comfort in it at present, and 
fhey will meet with a crown at last. He that is said to “err from the truth” 
in ver. 19, is described as erring in his way in ver. 20, and we cannot be said to 
convert any, merely by altering their opinions, unless we can bring them to 
correct and amend their ways. ‘This is conversion, to turn a “sinner from the 
error of his ways,” and not to turn him from one party to another, or merely 
from one notion and way of thinking to another. He that thus converteth a 
sinner from the error of his ways, “shall save a soul from death.” ‘There is 
a soul in the case, and what is done towards the salvation of that shall certainly 
turn to good account. ‘The soul being the principal part of man, the saving of 
that only is mentioned, but it includes the salvation of the whole man. The 
spirit shall be saved from hell, and the body raised from the grave, and both 
saved from eternal death. And then by such conversion of heart and life a 
multitude of sins shall be hid. A most comfortable passage of Scripture this 
is. We learn from hence, that though our sins are many, even a multitude, yet 
they may be hid or pardoned; that when sin is turned from or forsaken it shall 
be hid, never to appear in judgment against us. And let people contrive to 
cover or excuse their sin as they will, there is no way effectually and finally 
to hide it but forsaking it. Some make the sense of this text to be, that con- 
version shall prevent a multitude of sins; and that isatruth beyond dispute, 
that many sins are prevented in the party converted; many also may be pre- 
vented in others that he may have an influence upon or may converse with. 
Upon the whole, how should we lay out ourselves with all possible concern for 
the conversion of sinners! It will be for the happiness and salvation of the 
converted; it will prevent much mischief, and the spreading and multiplying 
of sin in the world; it will be for the glory and honour of God; and it will 
mightily redound to our comfort and renown in the great day. “ They that 
turn many to nee and they that help to do so, “shall shine as the 
stars for ever and ever,” 
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Two epistles we have enrolled in thé sacred canon of the Scripture, written by Peter, who was a most eminent apostle of Jesus Christ, and whose character 
shines bright, as it is described in the four Gospels, and in the Acts of the Apostles ; but, as it is painted by the papists and legendary writers, it represents a 
person of extravagant pride and ambition. It is certain, from Scripture, that Simon Peter was one of the first of those whom our Lord called to be his disciples 
and followers; that he was a person of excellent endowments, both natural and gracious; of great parts and ready elocution; quick to apprehend and bold to 
execute whatever he knew to be his duty. When our Saviour called his apostles and gave them their commission, he nominated him first in the list; and, by his 
behaviour towards him, seems to distinguish him as a special favourite among the twelve. Many instances of our Lord’s affection to him, both during his life and 
after his resurrection, are upon record. But there are many things confidently affirmed of this holy man that are directly false; as, that he had a primacy, and 
superior power over the rest of the apostles; that he was more than their equal; that he was their prince, monarch, and sovereign, and that he exercised 
jurisdiction over the whole college of the apostles. Moreover, that he was the sole universal pastor over all the Christian world; the only vicar of Christ upon 
earth; and that he was for above twenty years bishop of Rome; and that the popes of Rome succeed to St. Peter, and derive from him an universal supremacy 
and jurisdiction over all churches and Christians upon earth; and that all this was by our Lord’s ordering and appointment. Whereas, Christ never gave him 
any pre-eminence of this kind, but positively forbade it, and gave precepts to the contrary. The other apostles never consented to any such claim: Paul declares 
himself “not a whit behind the very chiefest apostles,” 2 Cor. xi. 5; xii. 11, “In nothing am I behind the very chiefest apostles.” Here is no exception of 
St. Peter’s superior dignity, whom St. Paul took the freedom to blame, and “‘ withstood him to the face,” Gal. ii. 11. And Peter himself never assumed anything 
like it, but modestly styles himself ‘fan apostle of Jesus Christ ;” and when he writes to the presbyters of the church, he humbly placeth himself in the same rank 
with them. “The elders which are among you I exhort, who am also an elder,” ch. y. 1: see Dr. Barrow on the Pope’s Supremacy. The design of this first 
epistle is, I. To explain more fully the doctrines of Christianity to these newly converted Jews. [See additional note, ch.i.1.] II. To direct and persuade 
them to a holy conversation in the faithful discharge of all personal and relative duties, whereby they would secure their own peace, and effectually confute the 
slanders and reproaches of their enemies. III. To prepare them for sufferings. ‘This seems to be his principal intention, for he has something to this purpose in 
every chapter, and doth by a great variety of arguments encourage them to patience and perseverance in the faith, lest the persecutions and sad calamities that 
were coming upon them should prevail with them to apostatize from Christ and the Gospel. It is remarkable that you find not so much as one word sayouring 


of the spirit and pride of a pope in either of these epistles. 
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9, By his office: “ An apostle of Jesus Christ.” The word signifies ‘one sent,’ 
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In which the apostle describes the persons to whom he writes, and salutes them, ver. 1, 2; 
blesseth God for their regeneration to a lively hope of eternal salvation, 3—5; in the 
hope of which salvation he shews they had great cause of rejoicing, though for a little 
while they were in heaviness and affliction for the trial of their faith, which would 
produce joy unspeakable and full of glory, ver. 6—9. This is that salvation which the 
ancient prophets foretold, and the angels desire to look into, ver. 10—12. He exhorteth 
them to sobriety and holiness, which he presseth from the consideration of the blood 
of Jesus, the invaluable price of man’s redemption, ver. 13—20; and to brotherly love, 
from the consideration of their regeneration, and the excellency of their spiritual state, 


ver. 21—25. 
VS ES ETER, an apostle of Jesus 
EES HF, - 
Me Christ, tothe strangers scat- 
a\’ tered throughout Pontus, 
\%)\) Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, 
My)||Gand Bithynia, 2 Elect ac- 
/ cording to the foreknow- 
i. ledge of God the Father, 
through sanctification of the 
Spirit, unto obedience and 
a S sprinkling of the blood of 
Jesus Christ: Grace unto you, and peace, be multi- 
plied. 
In this inscription we hi 
Mine pehoruthor oF itdesenthod on a 
1. By his name, “ Peter.” His first name was Simon, and Jesus Christ gave 
him the surname of Peter, which signifies fa rock,’ as a commendation of his 
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a lexate, a messenger, any one sent in Christ’s name, and about his work ; but 
more strictly it signifies the highest office in the Christian church; 1 Cor. xii. 28, 
“God hath set some in the church, first apostles.” Their dignity and pre- 
eminence lay in these things. ‘They were immediately chosen by Christ him- 
self; they were first witnesses, then preachers of the resurrection of Christ, 
and so of the entire gospel dispensation. Their gifts were excellent and extra- 
ordinary; they had a power of working miracles, not at all times, but when 
Christ pleased; they were led into all truth, and were endowed with the spirit 
of prophecy, and they had an extent of power and jurisdiction beyond all 
others: every. apostle was a universal bishop in all churches, and over all 
ministers. In this humble manner Peter, Ist. Asserts his own character as 
an apostle. Hence learn, that a man may lawfully acknowledge, and some- 
times is bound to assert, the gifts and graces of God to him. To pretend to 
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what we have not is hypocrisy, and to deny what we have is ingratitude. 
2nd. He mentions his apostolical function as his warrant and call to write this 
epistle to these people. Learn, It concerns all, but especially ministers, to 
consider well their warrant and eall from God to their work. This will justify 
them to others, and give them inward support and comfort under all dangers 
and discouragements. 

Secondly. We have here the persons to whom this epistle was addressed, 
and they are described, : 

1. By their external condition. Strangers dispersed throughout Pontus, 
Galatia, &c. They were chiefly Jews, descended (as Dr. Prideaux thinks) from 
those Jews that were transplanted from Babylon, by order of Antiochus, king 
of Syria, about two hundred years before the coming of Christ, and placed in 
the cities of lesser Asia. It is very likely that our apostle had been among 
them, and converted them, being the apostle of the circumcision, and after- 
wards writes this epistle to them from Babylon, where multitudes of the Jewish 
nation then resided. ; 

(The general opinion is, that the persons referred to were Christians, con- 
verted from both Jews and Gentiles, with no particular reference to their 
extraction; that there were those among them who had been converted from 
the Jews, and those who had been Gentiles, and that the apostle addresses 
them as Christians, though employing language such as the Jews had been 
accustomed to, when speaking of those of their own nation who were scattered 
abroad.— Barnes. | 

At present their circumstances were poor and afflicted. Learn, Ist. The best 
of God’s servants may, through the hardships of times and providences, be dis- 
persed about, and forced to leave their native countries. Those of whom the 
world was not worthy have been forced to wander in mountains, in dens, und 
caves of the earth. 2nd. We ought to have a special regard to the dispersed, 
persecuted servants of God. These were the objects of this apostle’s particular 
care and compassion. We should proportion our regard to the excellency and 
to the necessity of the saints. 3rd. The value of good people ought not to be 
estimated by their external present condition. Here was a set of excellent 
people, beloved of God, and yet strangers, dispersed and poor in the world; the 
eye of God was upon them in all their dispersions, and the apostle was tenderly 
careful to write to them for their direction and consolation. . 

2. They are described by their spiritual condition: ‘ Elect according to the 
foreknowledge of God the Father,” &c. ‘These poor strangers that were 
oppressed and despised in the world were nevertheless in high esteem with 
the great God, and in the most honourable state that any person can be in 
during this life; for they were, } 

Ist. “Elect according to the foreknowledge of God the Father.” Election is 
either to an office,—and so Saul was the man whom the Lord chose to be 
king, 1] Sam. x. 24; and our Lord tells his apostles, ‘Have not I chosen you 
twelve?” Jno. vi. 70. Or, toachurch state, for the enjoyment of special pri- 
vileges; and thus Israel was God’s elect; Dew. vii. 6, “ For thou art a holy 
people unto the Lord thy God; the Lord thy God hath chosen thee to be a 
special people unto himself above all people that are upon the face of the 
earth.” Or, to eternal salvation. God hath from the beginning chosen you to 
salvation, through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth. 

[1 apprehend the word ‘elect’ here, and in a number of other places in the 
New Testament, does not refer directly to what has been termed the electing 
decree, but to the manifestation of it in the actually selecting certain indi- 
viduals from amidst a world lying in wickedness, that they may be set apart to 
God, and become his peculiar people. The remark of Leighton appears to me 
very judicious: ‘ Election here means the selecting them out of the world, and 
joining them to the fellowship of the people of God’—B.] 

This is the election here spoken of, importing God’s gracious decree or reso- 
Iution to save some, and bring them, through Christ, by proper means, to eternal 
life. This election is said to be according to the foreknowledge of God. Fore- 
knowledge may be taken two ways. Furst. For mere prescience, foresight, or 
understanding, that such a thing will be before it comes to pass. Thus a 
mathematician certainly foreknows that such a time there will be an eclipse. 
This sort of foreknowledge is in God, who, at one commanding view, sees all 
things that ever were, or are, or ever will be. But such a prescience is not the 
cause why any thing is so or so, though in the event it certainly will be so, as 
the mathematician that foresees an eclipse does not thereby cause that eclipse 
to be. Secondly. Foreknowledge sometimes signifieth counsel, appointment 
and approbation; Acts ii. 23, “ Him being delivered by the determinate counsel 
and foreknowledge of God.” ‘The death of Christ was not only foreseen but 
foreordained, as ver. 20. ‘lake it thus here, so the sense is, ‘elect according to 
the counsel, ordination, and free grace of God.’ It is added, “according to the 
foreknowledge of God the Father.” By the Father we are here to understand 
the first person of the blessed ‘l'rinity. There is an order among the three 
persons, though no superiority ; they are equal in power and glory, and there is 
an agreed economy in their works. Thus, in the affair of man’s redemption, 
election is by way of eminency ascribed to the Father, as reconciliation is to the 
Son, and sanctification to the Holy Ghost; though in each of these one person 
is not so entirely interested as to exclude the other two. Hereby the persons of 
the Trinity are more clearly discovered to us, and we are taught what obliga- 
tions we are under to each of them distinctly. + 

2nd. They were elect “through sanctification of the Spirit unto obedience, 
and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ.” The end and last result of 
election is eternal life and salvation. But before that can be accomplished, 
every elect person must be sanctified by the Spirit, and justified by the blood of 
Jesus. God’s decree for man’s salvation always operates through sanctification 
of the Spirit and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus. By “sanctification” here 
understand, not a federal sanctification only, but a real one, begun in regenera- 
tion, whereby we are renewed after the image of God, and become new crea- 
tures, and carried on in the daily exercise of holiness, mortifying our sins more 
and more, and living to God in all the duties of a Christian life, which is here 
summed up in one word, “ obedience,” comprehending all the duties of Chris- 
tianity. By “the Spirit” some would have the apostle to mean the spirit of 
man, the subject sanctified. The dene or typical sanctification did operate no 
farther than the purifying of the flesh, but the Christian dispensation takes 
effect upon the spirit of man, and purifies that. Others, with better reason, 
think that by the Spirit is meant the Holy Ghost, the author of sanctification. 
He renews the mind, mortifies our sins, Rom. viii. 13, and produces his excellent 
fruits in the hearts of Christians, Gal. v. 22,23. This sanctification of the Spirit 
implies the use of means; “Sanctify them through thy truth; thy word is 
truth,” Jno. xvii. 17. “ Unto obedience.” This word, as it is pointed in our 
translation, is referred to what goes before it, and denotes the end of sanctifica- 
tion, which is to bring rebellious sinners to obedience again, to universal obe- 
dience, to obey the truth and Gospel of Christ; ver. 22, “ You have purified 
your souls in obeying the truth through the Spirit.” 

3rd. They were elected to the “sprinkling of the blood of Jesus.” They 
were designed, by God’s decree, to be sanctified by the Spirit, and to be purified 
by the merit and blood of Christ. Here is a manifest allusion to the typical 
sprinklings of blood under the law, which language these Jewish converts 
understood very well. The blood of phe sacrifices must not only be shed, but 
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sprinkled, to denote that the benefits designed thereby are applied and imputed 
to the offerers. Thus the blood of Christ, the grand and all-sufficient sacrifice 
typified by the legal sacrifices, was not only shed, but must be sprinkled, and 
communicated to every one of these elect Christians, “that through faith in his 
blood they may obtain remission of sins,” Rom. iii. 25. ‘This blood of sprinkling 
justifies before God, Rom. y. 9, seals the covenant between God and us, of 
which the Lord’s supper is a sign, Lu. xxii, 20, cleanseth from all sin, 1 Jno. i. 7 
and admits us into heaven, Heb. x.19. Note, First. That God hath elected 
some to eternal life,—some, not all; persons, not qualifications. Secondly. All 
that are chosen to eternal life as the end, are chosen to obedience as the way. 
Thirdly. Unless a person be sanctified by the Spirit, and sprinkled with the 
blood of Jesus, there will be no true obedience in the life. Fourthly. There is 
a consent and co-operation of all the persons of the Trinity in the affair of 
man’s salvation, and their acts are commensurate one to another. Whoever the 
Father does elect, the Spirit does sanctify unto obedience, and the Son does 
redeem and sprinkle with his blood, Fifthly. The doctrine of the Trinity does 
lie at the foundation of all revealed religion. If you deny the proper deity of 
the Son and Holy Spirit, you invalidate the redemption of the one and the 
gracious operations of the other, and by that means destroy the foundation of 
your own safety and comfort. 

Thirdly. The salutation follows, ‘Grace unto you, and peace be multiplied.” 

1. The blessings desired for them are grace and peace. Ist. “Grace.” The 
free fayour of God with all its proper effects,—pardoning, healing, assisting, and 
saving. 2nd. “Peace.” All sorts of peace may be here intended,—domestic, 
civil, ecclesiastical peace in the church, and spiritual peace with God, and the 
feeling of it in our own consciences. 
A 2. Here is the re uest or prayer in relation to these blessings, that they may 

be multipled;” which implies that they were already possessed in some degree 
of these blessings, and he wishes them the continuation, the increase, and the 
perfection of them. Learn, Ist. They that possess spiritual blessings in their 
own souls do earnestly desire the communication of the same to others. The 
grace of God is a generous, not a selfish principle. 2nd. The best blessings we 
can desire for ourselves, or for one another, are grace and peace, with the mul- 
tiplication of them; therefore the apostles so often make this their prayer in 
the beginning and end of their epistles. 3rd. Solid peace cannot be enjoyed 
where there is no true grace: first grace, then peace. Peace without grace is 
mere stupidity; but grace may be true where there is for a time no actual 
peace, as Heman was distracted with terror, and Christ was once in an agony. 
4th. The increase of grace and peace, as well as the first gift of them, is from 
God. Where he giveth true grace, he will give more grace; and every good 
man does earnestly desire the improvement and multiplication of these blessings 
in himself and others. 


3 Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which according to his abundant mercy 
hath begotten us again unto a lively hope by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, 


We come now to the body of the epistle, which begins with a congratulation 
of the dignity and happiness of the state of these believers, brought in under the 
form of a thanks giving to God. 

{It is a cold and lifeless thing to speak of spiritual things on mere report; but 
when men can speak of them as their own—as having share and interest in them, 
and some experience of their sweetness—their discourse of them is enlivened 
with firm belief and ardent affection: they cannot mention them, but straight 
their hearts are taken with such gladness as they are forced to vent in praises.” 


=i, 

Other epistles begin in like manner, 2 Cor. i.3; Eph.i. 3. Here we have, 

First. The duty performed, which is, blessing God. A man blesseth God by 
a just acknowledgment of his excellency and blessedness. 

Secondly. Here is the object of this plensing described by his relation to Jesus 
Christ; “the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Here are three 
names of one person, denoting his threefold office. 1. He is “ Lord,” a universal 
King or Sovereign. 2. “Jesus,” a Priest or Saviour. 3. “ Christ,” a Prophet 
anointed with the Spirit, and furnished with all gifts necessary for the instruc- 
tion, conduct, and salvation of his church. This God, so blessed, is the God of 
Christ according to his human nature, and his Father according to his Divine 
nature. 

Thirdly. You have the reasons that oblige us to this duty of blessing God, 
which are in general, “his abundant mercy.” All our blessings are owing to 
God’s mercy, not to man’s merit, particularly regeneration. He hath begotten 
us again, and this deserves our thanksgiving to God, especially if we consider 


the fruit it produceth in us, which is that excellent grace of hope, and that not 
such a vain, dead, perishing hope, as that of worldlings and hypocrites, but a 
lively hope, a living, strong, quickening, and durable hope, as that hope must 
needs be that hath such a solid foundation as the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead. 

1, That a good Christian’s condition is never so bad but he hath great reason 
still to bless God. Asa sinner hath always reason to mourn, notwithstanding 
his present prosperity, so good people, in the midst of their manifold difficulties, 
have reason still to rejoice and bless God. 

2. In our prayers and praises we should address God as the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. It is only through him that we and our services are 
accepted. 2 4 

3. ‘The beat of men owe their best blessings to the abundant mercy of God. 
All the evil in the world is from man’s sin, but all the good in it is from God's 
mercy. Itegeneration is expressly ascribed to the abundant mercy of God; and 
so are all the rest; we subsist entirely upon Divine mercy. Of the nature of 
regeneration, see Jno. iii. 3. 

4. Regeneration produceth a lively hope of eternal life. Every unconverted 
person is a hopeless creature. Whatever he pretends to of that kind is all con- 
fidence and presumption. ‘lhe right Christian hope is what a man is begotten 
again unto by the Spirit of God; it is not from nature, but free grace. They 
that are begotten to a new and spiritual life are begotten to a new and spiritual 


ope. 

:. The hope of a Christian hath this excellency, it is a living hope. The hope 
of eternal life in a true Christian is a hope that keeps him alive, quickens him, 
supports him, and conducts him to heaven. Hope invigorates and spirits up the 
soul to action, to patience, to fortitude, and perseverance to the end. ‘The delu- 
sive hopes of the unregenerate are vain and perishing. he hypocrite and his 
hope expire and die both together, Job xxvii. 8. 

6. The resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead is the ground or founda- 
tion of a Christian’s hope. The resurrection of Christ is the act of the Father 
as a Judge, of the Son as a Conqueror. His resurrection demonstrates that the 
Father accepts his death in full discharge for our ransom; that he is victorious 


| over death, the grave, and all our spiritual enemies. And it is also an assurance 
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of our own resurrection, there being an inseparable union between Christ and 
his flock; they rise by virtue of his resurrection as a Head, rather than by 
virtue of his power asa Judge. “Weare risen with Christ,” Col. iii.1, From 
all this taken together Christians have two fast, solid foundations whereon to 


build their hope of eternal life. 
4 To an inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, 


and that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for you, 


The apostle continues his thanksgiving to God; and having congratulated 
these people on their new birth, and their hope of everlasting life, he goes on to 
describe that life under the notion of an inheritance. A most proper way of 
speaking to these people. For, 1. They were poor and persecuted, perhaps 
turned out of their inheritances to which they were born. ‘lo allay this griev- 
ance, he tells them they were new born to a new inheritance infinitely better 
than what they had lost. 2. ‘hey were Jews, most of them, and so had a 
mighty affection to the land of Canaan, as the Jand of their inheritance, settled 
upon them by God himself; and to be driven out from abiding in the inheritance 
of the Lord was looked upon as a sore judgment, 1 Sam. xxvi. 19. To comfort 
them under this, they are put in mind of a noble inheritance reserved in heaven 
for them, such a one as the land of Canaan was but a mere shadow in com- 
parison with it. Note, N ; 

First. That heaven is the undoubted inheritance of all the children of God; 
all that are born again are born to an inheritance, as a man makes his child his 
heir. The apostle argues, “If children, then heirs,” Rom. viii. 17. God giveth 
his gifts unto all, but the inheritance to none but his children. Those that are 
his sons and daughters by regeneration and adoption receive the promise of 
eternal inheritance,” Heb. ix. 15. This inheritance is not our purchase, but our 
Father’s gift; not wages that we merit, but the effect of grace, which first 
makes us children, and then settles this inheritance upon us by a firm, unalter-~ 
able covenant. ‘ ‘ 

Secondly. ‘he incomparable excellencies of this inheritance, which are four: 

1. It is “incorruptible.” In which respect it is like its Maker, who is called 
“the incorruptible God,” Rom. i. 23. All corruption is a change from better to 
worse; but heaven is without change and without end. ‘The house is ‘‘ eternal 
in the heavens,” and the possessors must subsist for ever, “for their corruptible 
must put on incorruption,” 1 Cor. xv. 53. ‘ 

2. This inheritance is “ undefiled,” like the great High Priest that is now in 
possession of it, who is “holy, harmless, and undefiled,” Heb. vii. 26. Sin and 
misery, the two grand defilements that spoil this world and mar its beauty, have 
no place there. . 

3. It “fadeth not away,” but always retains its vigour and beauty, and remains 
immarcescible, ever entertaining and pleasing the saints that possess it, without 
the least weariness or distaste. 

4, “ Reserved in heaven for you.” Which expression teaches us, Ist. That it 
is a glorious inheritance, for 1t is in heaven, and all that is there is glorious, 
Eph.i.\8. 2nd. It is certain, a reversion in another world, safely kept and pre- 
served till we come to the possession of it. 3rd. The persons for whom it is 
reserved are described, not by their names, but by character: “ For you,” or us, 
or every one that is begotten again to a lively hope. This inheritance is pre- 
served for them, and none but them; all the rest will be shut out for ever. 


5 Who are kept by the power of God through 


faith unto salvation ready to be revealed in the last 


time. 


This inheritance being described as future, and distant both in time and 
place, the apostle supposeth some doubt or uneasiness yet to remain upon the 
minds of these people, whether they might not possibly fall short by the way. 
Though the happiness be safe in heaven, yet we are still upon earth, liable to 
abundance of temptations, miseries, and infirmities. Are we in such safe state 
that we shall certainly come there? ‘To this he answers that they should be 
sately guarded and conducted thither; they should be kept and preserved from 
all such destructive temptations and injuries as would prevent their safe arrival 
at eternal life. ‘The heir to an earthly estate hath no assurance that he shall 
live to enjoy it, but the heirs of heaven shall certainly be conducted safe to the 
possession of it. The blessing here promised is preservation, “‘ Ye are kept ;” the 
author of it, God. ‘The means in us made use of for that end are our own faith 
and care; the end to which we are preserved is salvation, and the time when 
we shall see the safe end and issue of all is the last time. 

Note, 1. Such is the tender care of God over his people, that he not only 
gives them grace, but preserves them unto glory. Their being kept implies 
both danger and deliverance. They may be attacked, but shall not be over- 
come. 2. The preservation of the regenerate to eternal life is the effect of 
God’s power. The greatness of the work, the number of enemies, and our own 
infirmities, are such as no power but what is almighty can preserve the soul 
through all unto salvation. Therefore the Scripture often represents man’s 
salvation as the effect of Divine power, 2 Cor. xii. 9; Rom. xiv. 4. 3. The pre- 
servation of God’s power does not supersede man’s endeavour and care for his 
own salvation. Here are God’s power and man’s faith, which implies an earnest 
desire of salvation, a reliance upon Christ, according to his invitations and 
promises, a vigilant care to do every thing pleasing to God, and avoid whatever 
is offensive; an abhorrence of temptations, a respect to the recompence of 
reward, and persevering diligence in prayer. By such a patient, operating, 
conquering faith, we are kept under the assistance of Divine grace unto salva- 
tion. Faith is a sovereign preservative of the soul through a state of grace 
unto a state of glory. 4. This salvation is ready to be revealed in the last time. 
Here are three things asserted about the salvation of the saints. Ist. That it is 
now prepared and made ready, and reserved in heaven forthem. 2nd. Though 
it be made ready now, yet it is in agreat measure hidden and unrevealed at pre- 
sent, not only to the ignorant, blind world, that never inquire after it, but even 
to the heirs of salvation themselves; “It does not yet appear what we shall 
be,’ 1 Jno. iii. 2. 3rd. That it shall be fully and completely revealed in the last 
time, or at the last day of judgment. Life and immortality are now brought to 
light by the Gospel; but this life will be revealed more gloriously at death, 
when the soul shall be admitted into the presence of Christ, and behold his 
glory. And even beyond this there will be a farther and a final revelation of 
the amplitude and transcendency of the saints’ felicity at the last day, when 
their bodies shall be raised and reunited to their souls, and judgment shall pass 
upon angels and men, and Christ shall publicly honour and applaud his ser- 
vants in the face of all the world. 


6 Wherein ye greatly rejoice, though now for a 
season, if need be, ye are in heaviness through mani- 
fold temptations ; 
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| ing, there is nothing else that-is spiritually good in us. 


| the comfort of it, God the glory of it 


| of the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine (1834) relates that a lady, apprehending 
| there was something remarkable in the expressions of the text, determined to 
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The first word, ‘‘ wherein,” refers to the apostle’s foregoing discourse abou 
the excellency of their present state, and their grand expectations for the 
future. In this condition “ you greatly rejoice, though now for a season,” or a 
little while, ‘‘if need be, ye are made sorrowful through manifold temptations.” 
The apostle grants they were in great affliction, and propounds several things 
in mitigation of their sorrows. 

Note, 1. Every sound Christian hath always something wherein he may 
greatly rejoice. Great rejoicing contains more than an inward, placid serenity 
of mind, or sensation of comfort. It will shew itself in the countenance and 
carriage, but especially in praise and gratitude. 2. The chief joy of a good 
Christian ariseth from things spiritual and heavenly,—from his relation to 
God and to heaven. In these every sound Christian greatly rejoiceth. His joy 
ariseth from his treasure, which consists in matters of great value, and the 
title to them is sure. 3. The best Christians, those that have reason greatly to 
rejoice, may yet be in great heaviness through manifold temptations. All sorts 
of adversities are temptations or trials of faith, patience, and constaney. These 
seldom go singly, but are manifold, and come from different quarters; the 
effect of all which is great heaviness. As men, we are subject to sorrows, 
personal and domestic, and as Christians our duty to God obliges us to fre- 
quent sorrow; and our compassion towards the miserable, the dishonour done 
to God, the calamities of his church, and the destruction of mankind, from 
their own folly and from Divine vengeance, raises, in a generous and pious 
mind, almost continual sorrow; “I have great heaviness and continual sorrow 
in my heart,” Rom. ix. 2. 4. The afflictions and sorrows of good people are but 
for a little while, they are but for aseason. Though they may be smart, they 
are but short. Life itself is but for a little while, and the sorrows of it cannot 
survive it. The shortness of any affliction does much abate the heaviness of it. 
5. Great heaviness is often necessary to a Christian’s good: “If need be ye are 
in heaviness.” God does not afflict his people willingly, but acts with judg- 
ment in proportion to our needs. There is a conveniency and fitness, nay, an 
absolute necessity, in the case; for so the expression signifies it must be. 
Therefore “no man should be moved by these afflictions; for yourselyes know 
that we are appointed thereunto,” 1 Thes. iii. 3. ‘These troubles that lie heavy 
never come upon us but when we have need, and never stay any longer than 
needs must. 


7 That the trial of your faith, being much more 
precious than of gold that perisheth, though it be 
tried with fire, might be found unto praise and honour 
and glory at the appearing of Jesus Christ: . 


REFINERS SITTING AT WORK. 


These words express the end of good people’s afflictions, and the ground of 
their joy under them. The end of afflictions is the trial of their faith. The 
nature of this trial: it is “much more precious than of gold that perisheth 
though it be tried with fire.” ‘The result and effect of the trial is this, i 
bi “be found unto praise, and honour, and glory at the appearing of Jesus 
Christ.” 

Note, 1. That the afflictions of serious Christians are designed for the trial 


| of their faith.. God’s design in afflicting his people is their probation, not their 


destruction; their advantage, not their ruin. A trial, as the word signifies, is — 
any experiment or search made upon a man by some affliction, to prove the — 
value and strength of his faith. This trial is made upon faith prineipally, — 
rather than any other grace, because the trial of that is in effect the trial of all 1 
that is good inus. Our Christianity depends upon our faith; if that be want- 
: Christ prays for this 
apostle, that his faith might not fail; if that be supported, all the rest will 
stand firm. The faith of good people is tried, that they themselves may have 
and others the benefit of it. ‘ 
{In turning over the plates in Rosellini’s great work on Egyptian Antiquities 
we remember to have noticed a figure of a refiner, sitting on a three- egged 
stool, and watching the furnace with the utmost attention, A correspondent 


call on asilversmith and make inquiries of him, without naming her object. 
In answer to her inquiries the process of silver-refining was fully explained to 
her, ‘But, Sir, said she, ‘do you sit, while the work of refining is going on?’ 
—‘ O, yes, Madam,’ replied the silversmith, ‘I must sit, with my eye steadily 
fixed on the furnace; for, if the time necessary for refining be exceeded in the 
slightest degree, the silver is sure to-be injured.’ At once, we are told, she 
saw the beauty, and comfort too, of the expression. AS she was going, the 
silversmith called her back, to mention the further fact, that he only knew 
when the process of purifying was complete by seeing his own image reflected — 
in the silver.— Beautiful figure! when Christ sees his own image in his people, 
his work of purifying is accomplished. —Pictorial Bible.} ; 

2. A tried faith is much more precious than tried gold. Here is a double 
comparison of faith and gold, and the trial of the one with the trial of the 
other, Gold is the most valuable, pure, useful, and durable, of all the metals; 
so is faith among the Christian virtues; it lasts till it brings the soul to heaven, — 
and then it issues in the glorious fruition of God for ever. The trial of faith | 
is much more precious than the trial of gold. In both these is a purification, a 
separation of the dross, aud a discovery of the soundness and goodness of t eo 
things. Gold does not increase and multiply by trial in the fire, it rather grows 
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less; but faith is established, improved, and multiplied by the oppositions and 
afilictions that it meets with. Gold must perish at last—‘‘gold that perish- 
eth;” but faith never will. “Ihave prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not,” 
Lu. xxii. 32. : 

_ 3. The trial of faith will be found to praise, and honour, and glory. Honour 
is properly, that esteem and value which one hath with another; and so God 
and man will honour the saints. Praise is the expression or declaration of that 
esteem ; so Christ will commend his people in the great day, ‘ Come, ye blessed 
of my Father,’ &c, Glory is that lustre wherewith a person so honoured and 
praised shines in heaven. “Glory, honour, and peace, to every man that 
worketh good,” Rom. ii. 10. If a tried faith be found to praise, honour, and 
glory, let this recommend faith to you as much more precious than gold, though 
it be assaulted and tried by afflictions. If you make your estimate either from 
present use, or the final event of both, it will be found true. However, the 
world takes it for an incredible paradox, 

4. That Jesus Christ will appear again in glory; and when he does so, the 
saints will appear with him, and their graces will appear illustrious; and the 
more they have been tried, the more bright they will then appear; the trial will 
soon be over, but the glory, honour, and praise, will last to eternity. This 
should reconcile you to your present aftlictions; ‘They work for you a far 
more exceeding and an eternal weight of glory.” 


8 Whom having not seen, ye love; in whom, 


though now ye see him not, yet believing, ye rejoice 


with joy unspeakable and full of glory : 


The faith of these primitive Christians is farther commended upon two 
accounts :— 

First. The excellency of its object: the unseen Jesus. The apostle had seen 
our Lord in the flesh, but these dispersed Jews never did, and yet they believed 
inhim. It is one thing to believe God or Christ,—so the devils believe,—another 
thing to believe in him, which denotes subjection, reliance, and expectation of 
all promised good from him. 

Secondly. On account of two notable productions or effects of their faith, 
love and joy; and this joy so ky as to be above description. “ Ye rejoice with 
Boy unapeatable and full of glory.” 

earn, 1. The faith of a Christian is properly conversant about things revealed, 
but not seen. Sense converseth with things sensible and present; reason is a 
higher guide, and that, by sure deductions, can infer the operation of causes, and 
the certainty of events; but faith ascends farther still, and assures us of abun- 
dance of particulars, that sense and reason could never have found out, upon 
the credit of revelation; it is “the evidence of things not seen.” 2. True 
faith is never alone, but produceth a strong love to Jesus Christ. True Chris- 
tians have a dear love to Jesus, because they believe in him. This love dis- 
covers itself in highest esteem for him, affectionate desires after him, willing- 
ness to be dissolved to be with him, delightful thoughts, cheerful services and 
sufferings, &c. 3. Where there are true faith and love to Christ there is, or 
may be, “joy unspeakable and full of glory.” This joy is inexpressible; it 
cannot be deseribed by words; the best discovery is by an experimental taste 
of it; it is full of glory, full of heaven. There is much of heaven and the future 
glory in the present joy of improved Christians; their faith removes the causes 
of sorrow, and affords the best reasons for joy. Though peas people sometimes 
walk in darkness, it is often owing to their own mistakes and ignorance, or to 
a fearful, melancholy disposition; or to some late sinful miscarriage ; or perhaps 
to some sad occurrence of Providence, that sinks their comfort for the present ; 
yet they have reason to “rejoice in the Lord, and joy in the God of their salva- 
tion.” Hab. iii. 18. 


9 Receiving the end of your faith, even the salva- 


tion of your souls. 


Well might these Christians rejoice with joy unspeakable, since they were 
every day receiving the end of their faith, the salvation of their souls. Note, 

First. The blessing they were receiving: “ The salvation of souls;” the more 
noble part being put for the whole man; which salvation is here called the end 
of their faith, the end wherein faith terminates; it helps to save the soul; then 
it hath done its work, and ceaseth for ever. it 

Secondly. He speaks of the present time. You are now actually “receiving 
the end of your faith,” &e. F 

Thirdly. The word used alludes to the games at which the conqueror re- 
ceived or bore away from the judge of the contest a crown or reward, which 
he carried about in triumph. So the salvation of the soul was the prize these 
Christians sought for, the crown they laboured for, the end they aimed at, 
which came nearer and more within their reach every day. ) 

Learn, 1. That every faithful Christian is daily receiving the salvation of 
his soul. Salvation is one permanent thing, begun in this life, not interrupted 
by death, and continued to all eternity. These believers had the beginnings 
of heaven in the possession of holiness and a heavenly mind, in their duties and 
communion with God, in the earnest of the inheritance, and the witness of the 
Divine Spirit. This was properly urged to these distressed people; they were 
on the losing side in the world. The apostle puts them in mind of what they 
were receiving. If they lost an inferior good, they were all the while receiving 
the salvation of their souls. 2. It is lawful for a Christian to make the salvation 
of his soul his end. The glory of God and our own felicity are so connected, 
that, if we regularly seek the one, we must attain the other. 


10 Of which salvation the prophets have enquired 
and searched diligently, who prophesied of the grace 


that should come unto you: 


The apostle having described the persons to whom he wrote, and declared 
to them the excellent advantages they were under, he goes on to shew them 
what warrant he had for what he had delivered; and because they were Jews, 
and hada mighty veneration for the Old Testament, he produceth the authority 
of the prophets, to convince them that the doctrine of salvation by faith in 
Jesus Christ was no new doctrine, but the same which the old prophets did 
inquire and search diligently into. Note, 

First. Who made this diligent search. The prophets, who were persons 
inspired by God to the doing or saying things extraordinary, above the reach 
of their own studies and abilities, foretelling things to come, and revealing the 
will of God, by the direction of the Holy Spirit. ; ip 

Secondly. The object of their search, which was salvation, and the “grace 
of God which should come unto you;” the general salvation of men of all 
nations by Jesus Christ, and more especially the salvation afforded to the Jews, 
the grace that should come to them pombe who was not sent but to the lost 
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sheep of the house of Israel. They foresaw glorious times of light, grace, and 
comfort, coming upon the church, which made the prophets and righteous 
desire to see and hear the things which came to pass in the days of the Gospel. 

Thirdly. The manner of their inquiry. They “inquired and searched dili- 
gently.” The words are strong and emphatical, alluding to miners that dig 
to the bottom, and break through, not only the earth, but the rock, to come to 
the ore; so these holy prophets had an earnest desire to know, and were pro- 
portionably diligent in their inquiries after, the grace of God, which was to be 
revealed in the days of the Messiah. Their being inspired did not make their 
industrious search needless; for, notwithstanding their extraordinary assist- 
ance from God, they were obliged to make use of all the ordinary methods of 
improvement in wisdom and knowledge. Daniel was a man greatly beloved 
and inspired, yet he understood, by books and study, the computations of time, 
ch. ix. 2. Even their own revelation required their study, meditation, and 
prayer; for many prophecies had a double meaning. In their first intention 
they aimed at some person or event near at hand; but their ultimate design 
was to describe the person, sufferings, or kingdom of Christ. Observe, 

1, The doctrine of man’s salvation by Jesus Christ hath been the study and 
admiration of the greatest and wisest of men. ‘The nobleness of the subject, 
and their own concern in it, have engaged them with most accurate attention 
and seriousness to search into it. 

2. A good man is much affected and pleased with the grace and mercy of God 
to others as well as to himself. The prophets were highly delighted with the 
pronpea of mercy to be shewn both to Jews and Gentiles at the coming of 

rist. 

3. They that would be acquainted with this great salvation, and the grace that 
shines therein, must inquire and search diligently into it. If it were necessary 
for an inspired prophet to do so, much more for persons so weak and injudi- 
cious as we are, 

4. The grace that came by the Gospel excels all that was before it. The 
gospel dispensation is more glorious, evident, intelligible, extensive, and 
effectual, than any dispensation that ever did precede it. 


11 Searching what, or what manner of time the 
Spirit of Christ which was in them did signify, when 
it testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and 
the glory that should follow. 


The particular matters which the ancient prophets chiefly searched into are 
here expressed. Jesus Christ was the main subject of their studies, and in 
relation to him they were most inquisitive into, 

First. His humiliation and death, and the glorious consequences of it; “The 
sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should follow.” ‘This inquiry would 
lead them into a view of the whole Gospel, the sum whereof is this, that Christ 
Jesus was delivered for our offences, and raised again for our justification. 

Secondly. The time, and the manner of the times, wherein the Messiah was 
to appear. Undoubtedly these holy prophets earnestly desired to see the days 
of the Son of man; and therefore, next to the thing itself, their minds were set 
upon the time of its accomplishment, so far as the Spirit of Christ which was 
in them had signified any thing toward that purpose. The nature of the times 
were also under their strict consideration, whether they would be quiet or 
troublesome times; times of peace, or times of war. 

searn, J. Jesus Christ had a being, and did exist, before his incarnation; for 
his Spirit did then exist in the prophets, and therefore he whose that Spirit 
then was must be in being also. 2. The doctrine of the Trinity was not wholly 
unknown to the faithful in the Old Testament. ‘he prophets knew that they 
were inspired by a Spirit that was in them. This Spirit they knew to be the 
Spirit of Christ,and consequently distinet from Christ himself. Here is a 
plurality of persons, and from other parts of the Old Testament a Trinity may 
be collected. 3. The works here ascribed to the Holy Ghost prove him to be 
God. He “did signify,” discover, and manifest to the prophets, many hundred 
years beforehand, the sufferings of Christ, with a multitude of particular cir- 
cumstances attending them. And he did also testify, or give proot and evidence, 
beforehand, of the certainty of that event, by inspiring the prophets to reveal 
it, to work miracles in confirmation of it, and by enabling the faithful to believe 
it. These works prove the Spirit of Christ to be God, since he is possessed of 
almighty power and infinite knowledge. ‘ 

4. Wes the example of Christ Jesus learn to expect a time of services and 
sufferings before you are received to glory. It was so with him, and the dis- 
ciple is not above his Lord. The suffering time is but short, but the glory is 
everlasting. Let the suffering season be never so sharp and severe, it shall not 
hinder, but “ work for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 


12 Unto whom it was revealed, that not unto 
themselves, but unto us they did minister the things, 
which are now reported unto you by them that have 
preached the gospel unto you with the Holy Ghost 
sent down from heaven; which things the angels 


desire to look into. 


These words contain an answer to the prophet’s inquiry. Their holy endea- 
yours to inform themselves were not slighted, for God gives them a satisfactory 
revelation to quiet and comfort their minds. They were informed that these 
things should not come to pass in their time; but yet all was firm and certain, 
and shou!d come to pass in the times of the apostles; “ Not unto themselves, 
but to us;” and we must report them, under the infallible direction of the Holy 
Ghost, to all the world, “ which things the angels,” &c. You have here three 
sorts of students, or inquirers, into the great affair of man’s salvation by Jesus 
Christ. First. The prophets search diligently into it. Secondly. The apostles, 
who consulted all the prophecies, and were wintesses of the accomplishment 
of them, and so reported what they knew to others in the preaching of the 
Gospel. Thirdly. The angels, who most attentively pry into these matters 

Learn, 1. A diligent endeavour after the knowledge of Christ and our duty 
will certainly be answered with good success. ‘The prophets were answered 
witha revelation. Daniel studies and receives information ; the Berzeans searched 
the Scriptures, and were confirmed. 2. The holiest and best of men sometimes 
have their lawful and pious requests denied. It was both lawful and pious 
for these prophets to desire to know more than they were permitted to know 
about the time of the appearance of Christ in the world, but they were denied. 
It is lawful and pious for good parents to pray for their wicked children, for 
the poor to pray against poverty, for a good man to pray against death; yet in 
these honest requests they often are denied.. God is pleased to answer our 
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necessities rather than our requests. 3. It is the honour and practice of a 
Christian to be useful to others in many cases, rather than to himself. These 
prophets ministered to_others, not unto themselves ee None of us liveth to 
himself,” Rom. xiv. 7. Nothing more contrary to man’s nature, and Christian 
principles, than for a man to make himself his own end, and _ live to himself. 
4. The revelations of God to his church, though gradual, and given by parcels, 
are all perfectly consistent; the doctrine of the prophets and of the apostles 
do exactly agree, as coming from the same Spirit of God. [The sweet stream 
of their doctrine made its own banks fertile and pleasant, as it ran by and 
flowed still forward to after ages, and, by the confluence of more such prophe- 
cies, grew larger as it proceeded, till it fell in with the main current of the 
gospel revelation; and thus united into one river, clear as crystal, this doctrine 
of salvation hath still refreshed the city of God, and shall continue to do so till it 
empty itself into the ocean of eternity.—Z.] 5. The efficacy of the evangelical 
ministry depends upon the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven. ‘The Gospel 
js the ministration of the Spirit; the success of it depends upon his operation 
and blessing. 6. The mysteries of the Gospel, and the methods of man’s salva- 
tion, are so glorious, that the blessed angels do earnestly desire to look into 
them. They are curious, accurate, and industrious in prying into them; they 
consider the whole scheme of man’s redemption with deep attention and admi- 
ration, particularly these points the apostle had been discoursing of; “ Which 
things the angels desire to” stoop down and “look into,” as the cherubims did 
continually towards the mercy-seat. [7. What is the subject of the constant 
intense contemplation of angels surely deserves our most careful study. We 
are far more closely connected with, far more deeply interested in, the subject 
of study than they. The salvation they desire to look into will promote, but 
it will but indirectly promote, their happiness. Their happiness may be secure 
without reference to it. But as tous, this salvation must be ours, or we are 
undone for ever and ever. It is now that an interest is to be obtained in it, if 
obtained at all. It is only by knowing and believing the truth about this sal- 
vation that an interest in it is to be obtained. Oh, then, let us, with intensest 
ardour, seek the knowledge of this salvation! If we die unacquainted with it, 
we die uninterested in it; and if we die uninterested in it, it never, never can 
become ours. ‘ Now is the accepted time, now is the day of salvation.”—B.] 


13 Wherefore gird up the loins of your mind, be 


sober, and hope to the end for the grace that is to be 


brought unto you at the revelation of Jesus Christ ; 


Here the apostle begins his exhortation to them whose glorious state he had 
before described, thereby instructing us that Christianity is a doctrine accord- 
ing to godliness, designed not only to make us wiser, but better. [This is the 
effect which the believing contemplation of the heavenly blessedness is calcu- 
lated and intended to have on the mind. It is not intended to afford an indolent 
delight, but a powerful excitement.—B.] Wherefore, since you are so honoured 
and distinguished, as above, 

First. “ Gird up the loins of your mind.” You have a journey to go, arace 
to run, a warfare to accomplish, and a great work to do. As the traveller, the 
racer, the warrior, and the labourer, gather in and gird up their long and loose 
garments, that they may be more ready, prompt, and expeditious in their busi- 
ness, so do you, by your minds, your inner man, and affections seated there, 
gird them, gather them in, let them not hang loose and neglected about you; 
restrain their extravagances, and let the loins or strength and vigour of your 
minds be exerted in your duty. Disengage yourselves from all that would 
hinder you, and go on resolutely in your obedience. 

Secondly. “Be sober,” be vigilant, against all your spiritual dangers and 
enemies; and be temperate and modest in eating, drinking, apparel, recreation, 
business, and in the whole of your behaviour. Be sober-minded also in 
opinion, as well as in practice, and humble in your judgment of yourselves. 

Thirdly. “ And hope to the end for the grace that is to be brought to you at 
the revelation of Jesus Christ.” Some refer this to the last judgment, as if the 
apostle did direct their hope to the final revelation of Jesus Christ; but it seems 
more natural to take it, as it might be rendered, Hope perfectly or thoroughly 
for the grace that is brought to you in, or by, the revelation of Jesus Christ; 
that is, by the Gospel, which brings life and immortality to light. Hope per- 
fect, eee without doubting, to that grace which is now offered to you by the 

rospel. 

Learn, 1. The main work of a Christian lies in the right management of his 
heart and mind. The apostle’s first direction is, to gird up the loins of the mind. 
2. The best Christians have need to be exhorted to sobriety. ‘These excellent 
Christians are put in mind of it. It is required of a bishop, 1 Zim. iii. 2; of 
aged men, Zit. 1i. 2. The young women are to be taught it, and the young men 
are directed to be sober-minded, Vit. ii. 4, 6. 3. A Christian’s work is not over 
as soon as he has got into astate of grace. He must still hope and strive for more 
grace. When he hath entered the strait gate, he must still walk in the narrow 
way, and gird up the loins of his mind for that purpose. 4. A strong and 
perfect trust in God’s grace is very consistent with our best endeavours in our 
duty. We must hope perfectly, and yet gird up our loins, and address our- 
selves vigorously to the work we have to do, encouraging ourselves from the 
grace of Jesus Christ. 

{It is a foolish, misgrounded fear, and such as argues inexperience of the 
nature and workings of Divine grace, to imagine that the assured hope of 
salvation will beget unholiness and presumptuous boldness in sin. Our apostle 
is not so sharp-sighted as these men think themselves; he apprehends no such 
matter; he, indeed, supposes the contrary as unquestionable; he takes not 
assured hope and holiness as enemies, but joins them as honest friends. Hope 
perfectly, in order to your being holy in all manner of conversation. The more 
assurance of salyation, the more holiness, the more delight in it, the more 
study of it, as the only way to that end; and as labour is then most pleasant 
when we are made surest that it shall not be lost, nothing doth make the soul 
yi ae gue active in obedience as this oil of gladness, this assured hope of 
glory.—L. 


14 As obedient children, not fashioning yourselves 


according to the former lusts in your ignorance : 


‘The exhortation is continued, and the words may be taken either as arule 
of holy living, which is both positive, You ought to live as obedient children, as 
those whom God hath adopted into his family, and regenerated by his grace,— 
and negative, You must not fashion yourselves “ according to the former lusts in 
your ignorance ;” or the words may be taken as an argument to press them to 
noliness from the consideration of what they now are—children of obedience 
and what they were when they lived in lust and ignorance. : 

Learn, 1. The children of God ought to prove themselves to be such by their 
obedience to God; by their present, constant, universal obedience. 2. The best 
of God’s children have had their times of lust and ignorance. The time hath 
been when the whole scheme of their lives, their way, and fashion, was to | 
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accommodate and gratify their unlawful desires and vicious appetites, being 
grossly ignorant of God and themselves, of Christ and the Gospel. 3. Persons 
converted differ exceedingly from what they were formerly. ‘They are people 
of another fashion and manner from what they were before ; their inward frame, 
behaviour, speech, and conversation, are much altered from what it was in times 
past. 4. The lusts and extravagances of sinners are both the fruits and signs 
of their ignorance. 


15 But as he which hath called you is holy, so be 
ye holy in all manner of conversation; 16 Because 
it is written, Be ye holy; for I am holy. 


Here is a noble rule enforced by strong arguments; “ Be ye holy in all manner 
of conversation.” Who is suftcient for this? And yet it is required in strong 
terms, and enforced by three reasons, taken from the grace of God in calling 
- om his command, “ It is written;” and from his example, “ Be ye holy, for 

am holy. 

Learn, 1. The grace of God in calling a sinner is a powerful engagement to 
holiness. It is a mighty favour to be called effectually by Divine grace out 
of a state of sin and misery into the possession of all the blessings of the new 
covenant, and great favours are strong obligations. It does enable as well as 
oblige to holiness. 2. Complete holiness is the desire and duty of every Chris- 
tian. Here is atwofold rule of holiness: Ist. It must, for the extent of it, be 
universal, must ‘“‘be holy,” and be so “in all manner of conversation ;” in all 
civil and religious affairs ; in every condition, prosperous or adverse; towards 
all people, friends or enemies; in all our intercourse and business, still we must 
be holy. 2nd. For the pattern of it we must be holy as God is holy; we must 
imitate him, though we can never equal him; he is perfectly, unchangeably, 
eternally, holy; and we should aspire after such a state. The consideration of 
the holiness of God should oblige us to the highest degrees of holiness we can 
attain unto. 3. The written word of God is the surest rule of a Christian’s life, 
and by this rule we are commanded to be holy every way. 4. The Old Testa- 
ment commands are to be studied and obeyed in the times of the New Testa- 
ment. The apostle, by virtue of a command delivered several times by Moses, 
requires holiness in all Christians. 


17 And if ye call on the Father, who without 
respect of persons judgeth according to every man’s 


work, pass the time of your sojourning here in fear: 


The apostle does not here express any doubt at all whether these Christians 
would call upon their heavenly Father, but supposes they would certainly do 
it, and from that argues with them to pass the time of their sojourning here 
in fear. If you own the great God as a Father and a Judge, you ought to live 
the time of your sojourning here in his fear. 

Learn, 1. All good Christians look upon themselves in this world as pilgrims 
and sojourners, as strangers in a distant country, passing to another, to which 
they properly belong, Ps. xxxix. 12; Heb. xi. 13. 2, ‘The whole time of our 
sojourning here is to be passed in the fear of God. 3. The consideration of God 
as a Judge is not improper for those that can truly call him Father. Holy con- 
fidence in God as a Father, and an awful fear of him as a Judge, are very con- 
sistent. To regard God asa Judge is a singular means to endear him to us as 
a Father. 4. ‘The judgment of God will be without respect of persons: ‘ ac- 
cording to every man’s works.” No external relation to him will protect any. 
The Jew may call God Father, and Abraham father, but God will not respect 
persons, or favour their cause from personal considerations, but judge them 
according to their work. The works of men will in the great day discover 
their persons. God will make all the world to know who are his by their 
works. We are obliged to faith, holiness, and obedience, and our works will 
be an evidence whether we have complied with our obligations or no. 


18 Forasmuch as ye know that ye were not 
redeemed with corruptible things, as silver and gold, 
from your vain conversation received by tradition 
from your fathers; 19 But with the precious blood 
of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and without 
spot: 

The apostle having exhorted to pass the time of our life in the fear of God 
from this consideration, that we call on the Father, he adds in these words 
a second argument, because or forasmuch as we are redeemed by the Son, &c. 
Wherein he puts themin mind, First. That they were redeemed, or brought 
back again by aransom paid to the Father. Secondly. What the price paid 
for their redemption was; “ Not with corruptible things, as silver and gold, but 
with the precious blood of Christ.” Thirdly. They knew this; ‘ Forasmuch 
as ye know,” and cannot pretend ignorance of this great affair. Fourthly. 
From what they were redeemed; from a “vain conversation received by 
tradition.” 

Learn, 1. That the consideration of our redemption ought to bea constant 
and powerful inducement to holiness and the fear of God. [This is an answer 
for all the enticements of sin and of the world,— Except you can offer my 
soul something beyond the price that was given for it on the cross, I cannot 
hearken to you. Far be it from methat 1 should prefer a base lust, or any 
thing in this world, or it all, to him who gave himaelé t6 death for me, and paid 
my ransom with his blood. His matchless love has freed me from the miserable 
captivity of sin, and hath for ever fastened me to the sweet yoke of obedience. 
Let him alone to dwell and rule in me, and let him never go forth from my 
heart, who, for my sake, refused to come down from the cross.—Z.] 2. God 
expects that a Christian should live answerably to what he knows, and there- 
fore we have great need to be put in mind of what we already know, Ps. xxxix. 4. 
3. Neither silver nor gold, nor any of the corruptible things of this world, can 
redeem so much as one soul. ‘They are often snares, temptations, and hin- 
drances to man’s salvation, but they can by no means purchase or procure it. 
They are corruptible, and therefore cannot redeem an incorruptible and im- 
mortal soul. 4. ‘The blood of Jesus Christ is the only price of man’s redemption. 
‘The redemption of man is real, not metaphorical ; “We are bought with a 
price,” and the price is equal to the purchase, for it is the precious blood of 
Christ; it is the blood of an innocent person, a Lamb without blemish and 
without spot, whom the paschal lamb did represent; and of an infinite person, 
being the Son of God, and therefore is called the blood of God, Acts xx. 28. 
5, The design of Christ in shedding his most precious blood was to redeem us, 
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not only from eternal misery hereafter, but from a vain conversation in this 
world. That conversation is vain that is empty, frivolous, trifling, and unser- 
viceable to the honour of God, the credit of religion, the conviction of un- 
believers, and the comfort and satisfaction of a man’s own conscience. Not 
only the open wickedness, but. the vanity and unprofitableness of our conversa- 
tion is highly dangerous. 6. It is possible a man’s conversation may carry an 
appearance of devotion, and may plead antiquity, custom, and tradition in its 
defence, and yet after all be a most vain conversation. The Jews had a deal 
to say from these heads for all their formalities; and yet their conversation 
was so vain, that only the blood of Christ could redeem them from it. <Anti- 
quity is no certain rule of verity, nor is it a wise resolution, I will live and die 
in such a way, because my forefathers did so. 


20 Who verily was foreordained before the founda- 
tion of the world, but was manifest in these last times 
for you, 21 Who by him do believe in God, that 
raised him up from the dead, and gave him glory; 


that your faith and hope might be in God. 


% First. The Redeemer is farther described, not only as a Lamb without spot, 
ut as one, 

1, That -was foreordained before the foundation of the world, —‘“fore- 
ordained,” or foreknown. When prescience is ascribed to God, it implies more 
than bare prospect or speculation. It does import an act of the will, a reso- 
lution that the thing shall be, Acts ii. 23. God did not only foreknow, but 
determine and decree, that his Son should die for man, and this decree was 
“before the foundation of the world.” ‘Time and the world began together ; 
before the commencement of time there was nothing but eternity. 

2. That he was manifest in these last days for you. He was manifested or 
demonstrated to be that Redeemer whom God had foreordained. He was 
manifest by his birth, by his Father’s testimony, and by his own works, espe- 
cially by his resurrection from the dead, Rom.i.4. This was done “in these 
last times” of the New Testament, and of the Gospel, “for you,” you Jews 
you sinners, you afflicted ones; you have the comfort of the manifestation and 
appearance of Christ, if you believe on him. 

3. That God raised him up from the dead, and gave him glory. The resur- 
rection of Christ, considered as an act of power, is common to all the three 
persons; but as an act of judgment, it is peculiar tothe Father, who, as a Judge, 
released Christ, and raised him from the grave, and “gave him glory ;” pro- 
claimed him to all the world to be his Son by his resurrection from the dead, 
advanced him to heaven, crowned him with glory and honour, invested him 
with all power in heaven and earth, and glorified him with that glory which 
he had with God before the world was. : : 

Secondly. The redeemed are also described here by their faith and hope, 
the cause of whichis Jesus Christ; you.“ do by him believe in God.” By him 
as the author, encourager, support, and finisher of your faith; your faith and 
hope now may be in God, as reconciled to you by Christ the Mediator. 

(When you look through a red glass the whole heavens seem bloody, but 
through pure, uncoloured glass, you receive the clear light, that is so refreshing 
and comfortable to behold. When sin unpardoned is betwixt, and we look on 
God through that, we can perceive nothing but anger and enmity in his counte- 
nance; but make Christ once the medium, our pure Redeemer, and through him, 
as clear transparent glass, the beams of God’s favourable countenance shine 
in upon the soul; the Father cannot look upon his well-beloved Son but gra- 
ciously and pleasingly. Therefore set him always betwixt, and by him we shall 
believe in God. 4 is ’ 

The warrant and ground of believing in God by Christ is this, that God 
raised him from the dead and gave him glory, for this end expressly, that our 
faith and hope might be in God: the last end is, that we may have life and 
glory through him; the nearer end, that in the meanwhile, till we attain them, 
we may have firm belief and hope of them, and rest on God as the giver of 
them, and so in part enjoy them beforehand, and be upheld in our joy and 
conflicts by the comfort of them; and as St. Stephen in his vision, Acts vii. 55. 
Faith doth, in a spiritual way, look through all the visible heavens, and see 
Christ at the Father's right hand, and is comforted by that in the greatest 
troubles, though it were amidst a shower of stones, as St. Stephen was. The 
comfort is no less than this, that being by faith made one with Christ, his 
present glory, wherein he sits at the Father's Hens hand, is assurance to us 
‘that where he is we shall be also,” Jno. xiv. 3.—L. ; 

Learn, 1. The decree of God to send Christ to be a Mediator was from ever- 
lasting, and was a just and merciful decree, which yet does not at all excuse 
man’s sin in crucifying him, Acts ii. 23. God hath purposes of special favours 
towards his people lon before he makes any manifestations of such grace unto 
them. 2. Great is the Reo rnane of the last times in comparison with what the 
former ages of the world did enjoy. The clearness of light, the supports of faith, 
the efficacy of ordinances, and the proportion of comforts, these are all much 
larger since the manifestation of Christ than they were before. Our gratitude 
and services should be suitable to such favours. 3. The redemption of Christ 
belongs to none but true believers. A general impetration is asserted by some 
and denied by others, but none pretend to a general application of Christ’s 
death for the salvation of all. Hypocrites and unbelievers will be ruined for 
ever, notwithstanding the death of Christ. 4. God in Christ is the ultimate 
object of a Christian's faith, which is strongly supported by the resurrection 
of Christ, and the glory that did follow. 


22 Seeing ye have purified your souls in obeying 
the truth through the Spirit unto unfeigned love of 
the brethren, see that ye love one another with a pure 


heart fervently : 


Here the apostle begins another exhortation to brotherly love, wherein he 
supposeth that the Gospel had already such an effect upon them as to purify 
their souls, while they obeyed it through the Spirit, and that it had produced 
at least an “ unfeigned love of the brethren,” and from thence he argues with 
them to proceed to a higher degree of affection, to “love one another witha 

ure heart fervently. J is ‘ ’ 
p Learn, 1. It is ees | to be doubted but that every sincere Christian purifies his 
soul. ‘he apostle takes that for granted, “Seeing ye have,” &c. To purify the 
soul supposeth some great uncleanness and defilement which hath polluted it, 
and that this defilement is removed. Neither the Levitical purifications under 
the law, nor the hypocritical purifications of the outward man, can effect this. 
2. The word of God is the great instrument of a sinner’s purification: “ Seeing 
ye have purified your souls in obeying the truth.” The Gospel is called truth 
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| 3. The Spirit of God is the great agent in the purification of man’s soul. 
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in opposition to types and shadows, and to érror and falsehood. This truth is 
effectual to purify the soul, if it be obeyed, Jno. xvii. 17. Many hear the truth, 
but are never purified by it; because they will not submit to it nor obey it. 

The 
Spirit convinceth the soul of its impurities, furnishes those virtues and graces 
that do both adorn and purify, such as faith, Acts xv. 9; hope, 1 Jno. iii. 3; the 
fear of God, Ps. xxxiv. 9; and the love of Jesus Christ. The Spirit excites 
our endeavours and makes them successful. The aid of the Spirit does not 
supersede our own industry; these people purified their own souls, but it was 
through the Spirit. 4. The souls of Christians must be purified before they 
can so much as love one another unfeignedly. There are those lusts and par- 
tialities in man’s nature, that without Divine grace we can neither love God 
nor one another as we ought to do. There is no charity but out of “a pure 
heart.” 5. It is the duty of all Christians sincerely and fervently to love one 
another. Our affection to one another must be sincere and real, and it must be 
fervent, constant, and extensive. 


23 Being born again, not of corruptible seed, but 
of incorruptible, by the word of God, which liveth 


and abideth for ever. 


This duty of loving one another with a pure heart fervently the apostle does 
farther press upon Christians, from the consideration of their spiritual relation ; 
they are all “born again, not of corruptible seed, but incorruptible, by the word 
of God,” &e. [That word is eternal truth. That truth, introduced into the 
heart through Divine influence, by being understood and believed, becomes a 
living, active, operative principle there, producing holiness and joy. And it 
‘‘abideth for ever;” it dwells an ever-living principle in an indestructible 
shrine, the never-dying human spirit; and dwelling for ever there, in the case 
of all the holy family, it forms an everlasting link of connexion with their com- 
mon Father, and with each other.—B.] From whence we may 

Learn, 1. That all Christians are born again. The apostle speaks of it as 
what is common to all serious Christians, and by this they are brought into a 
new and a near relation one to another; they become brethren by their new 
birth. 2. The word of God is the great means of regeneration, Jas. i. 18. The 
grace of regeneration is conveyed by the Gospel. 3. This new and second 
birth is much more desirable and excellent than the first. This the apostle 
teacheth by preferring the incorruptible to the corruptible seed. By the one 
we become the children of men, by the other the sons and daughters of the 
Most High. The word of God being compared to seed teacheth us, that though 
it be little in appearance, yet it is wonderful in operation; though it lies hid 
awhile, yet grows up and produceth excellent fruit at last. 4. Those that are 
regenerate should love one another with a pure heart fervently. Brethren by 
nature are bound to love one another; but the obligation is double where there 
is a spiritual relation; they are under the same government, partake of the 
same privileges, and are embarked in the same interest. 5. ‘he word of God 
liveth and abideth for ever. his word is a living word, or a lively word, 
Heb. iy.12. It is a means of spiritual life, to begin it and preserve in it, animat- 
ing and exciting us in our duty, till it brings us to eternal life; and it is abiding ; 
it remains eternally true, and abides in the hearts of the regenerate for ever. 


24 Vor all flesh zs as grass, and all the glory of 
man as the flower of grass. The grass withereth, 
and the flower thereof falleth away: 25 But the 
word of the Lord endureth for ever. And this is the 
word which by the gospel is preached unto you. 


The apostle having given an account of the excellency of the renewed spiritual 
man as born again, not of corruptible, but incorruptible seed, he now sets before 
us the vanity of the natural man, taking him with all his ornaments and adyan- 
tages about him; “For all flesh is as grass, and all the glory of man as the 
flower of grass ;” and nothing can make him a solid, substantial being, but the 
being born again of the incorruptible seed, the word of God, which will trans- 
form him into a most excellent creature, whose glory will not fade like a flower, 
but shine like an angel; and this word is daily set before you in the preaching 
of the Gospel. 

Learn, 1. Man, in his utmost flourish and glory, is still a withering, fading, 
dying creature. Take him singly, all flesh is grass, In his entrance into the 
world, in his life, and in his fall, he is like to grass, Job xiv. 2; Jsa. xl. 6, 7. 
Take him in all his glory, even that is as the flower of grass; his wit, beauty, 
strength, vigour, wealth, honour, these are but as the flower of grass, which 
soon withers and dies away. 2. The only way to render this perishing creature 
solid and incorruptible is to entertain and receive the word of God, for that 
remains everlasting truth, and, if received, will preserve him to everlasting life, 
and abide with him for ever. 3. The prophets and apostles preached the same 
doctrine. ‘This word, which Isaiah and others delivered in the Old Testament, 
is the same which the apostles preached in the New, 


CHAPTER II. 


The general exhortation to holiness is continued and enforced by several reasons taken 
from the foundation on which Christians are built, Jesus Christ, and from their spiri- 
tual blessings and privileges in him. ‘The means of obtaining it, the word of God, is 
recommended, and all contrary qualities are condemned, ver. 1—12. Particular direc- 
tions are given how subjects ought to obey the magistrates, and servants their masters, 
patiently suffering in well doing, in imitation of Christ, ver. 13—25, 


<) HEREFORE laying aside 
= all malice, and all guile, and 
hypocrisies, and envies, and 


A : : 
ri all evil speakings, 


a fe 
By 


The holy apostle had been recommend- 
ing mutual charity, and setting forth the 
excellencies of the word of God, calling it 
an incorruptible seed, and saying that it 
liveth and abideth for ever: he pursues 
his discourse, and very properly comes in 
with this necessary advice, ‘* Wherefore 
laying aside all malice,” &c. ‘These are 
such sort of sins as do both destroy charity 
and hinder the efficacy of the word, and 
consequently prevent our regeneration. 
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His advice is to lay aside, or put off, sin, as one would do an old rotten garment, 
cast it away with indignation, never put it on more. The sins to be put off, 

r thrown aside, are 
2 First. ‘ Malice,” which may be taken more generally for all sorts of wicked- 
ness, as Jas. i. 21; 1 Cor. y.8. But,in a more confined sense, malice is anger 
resting in the bosom of fools; settled, overgrown anger; retained till it in- 
flames a man to design mischief, to do mischief, or delight in any mischief that 
befalls another. cae ‘ 

Secondly. “Guile,” or deceit in words. So it comprehends flattery, false- 
hood, and delusion, which is a crafty imposing upon another’s ignorance or 
weakness, to his damage. i 

Thirdly. “ Hypocrisies.”_ The word being plural, comprehends all sorts of 
hypocrisies. In matters of religion, hypocrisy is counterfeit piety. In civil 
conversation, hypocrisy is counterfeit friendship, which is much practised by 
those that give high compliments which they do not believe, or make promises 
Pee they never intend to perform, or pretend friendship when mischief lies in 
their hearts. 

Fourthly. All “envies.” Every thing that may be called envy, which is a 
grieving at the good and welfare of another,—at their abilities, prosperity, fame, 
or successful labours, 

Fifthly. ‘‘ Evil-speaking,” which is detraction, speaking against another, or 
defaming him; it is rendered “ backbiting,” 2 Cor. xii. 20; Rom. i. 30. 

Learn, 1. The best Christians have.need to be cautioned and warned against 
the worst sins, such as malice, hypocrisy,envy. They are but sanctified in part 
and are still liable to temptations. 2. Our best services towards God will 
neither please him nor profit us, if we are not conscientious in our duties to 
men. The sins here mentioned are offences against the second table. These 
must be laid aside, or else we cannot receive the word of God as we ought to 
do. 3. Whereas it is said, “all malice,’ “all guile,” learn, That one sin not 
laid aside will hinder our spiritual profit and everlasting welfare. 4. Malice, 
envy, hatred, hypocrisy, and evil-speaking, generally go together. Evil-speaking 
is a sign that malice and guile lie in the heart, and all of them combine to hinder 
our profiting by the word of God. 


2 As newborn babes, desire the sincere milk of 
the word, that ye may grow thereby: 


The apostle, like a wise physician, having prescribed the purging out vicious 
humours, goes on to direct to wholesome and regular food, that they may grow 
thereby. ‘The duty exhorted to is a strong and constant desire after the word 
of God, which word is here called reasonable milk; only, that phrase not being 
proper English, our translators turned it ‘ the milk of the word,” by which we 
are to understand food proper to the soul, or a reasonable creature, whereby 
the mind, not the body, is nourished and strengthened. ‘his milk of the word 
must be sincere, not adulterated by the mixtures of men, who often corrupt the 
word of God, 2 Cor. ii. 17. [he word of God is pure truth, without the slight- 
est admixture of error; it is only in the degree in which this pure truth is con- 
tained in any statement, that that statement is spiritually nourishing ; and this 
pure word is undeceiving: it does what it professes to do, it really nourishes. 
‘It converts the soul, it makes wise the simple, it rejoices the heart, it en- 
lightens the eyes.” It“is able to save the soul,” Ps. xix. 7; 2 Tim. iii. 15; 
Jas. i. 21.) he manner how they are to desire this sincere milk of the 
word is stated thus: “‘ As new-born babes.” He puts them in mind of their 
regeneration. A new life requires suitable food. They being newly born must 
desire the milk of the word. Infants desire common milk, and their desires 
towards it are fervent and frequent, arising from an impatient sense of hunger, 
and accompanied with the best endeavours the infant is capable of ; such must 
Christians’ desires be after the word of God; and that for this end, that they 
may ‘grow thereby,” that they may improve in grace and the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour, 2 Pet. iii. 18. , 

Learn, 1. Strong desires and affection to the word of God are a sure evidence 
of a person’s being born again. If they be such desires as the babe hath for the 
milk, they prove that the person is new-born. ‘They are the lowest evidence, 
but yet they are certain. 2. Growth and improvement in wisdom and grace are 
the design and desire of every Christian; all spiritual means are for edification 
and improvement. The word of God rightly used does not leave a man as it 
finds him, but improves and makes him better. 


3 Ifso be ye have tasted that the Lord is gracious, 


“Tf so be,” or ‘since that,’ or ‘forasmuch,’ as ye have tasted that the Lord is 
gracious. The apostle does not express a doubt, but affirms that these good 
Christians had tasted the goodness of God; and from hence argues with them, 
You ought to lay aside these vile sins, ver. 1, you ought to desire the word of 
God, you ought to grow thereby, since you cannot deny but that you have 
tasted that the Lord is gracious. The next verse assures us that the Lord here 
spoken of is the Lord Jesus Christ. Hence, 

Learn, 1. That our Lord Jesus Christ is very gracious to his people. He is 
in himself infinitely good; he is very kind, free, merciful to miserable sinners ; 
he is pitiful and good to the undeserving; he hath in him a fulness of grace. 
2. The graciousness of our Redeemer is best discovered by an experimental 
taste of it. There must be an immediate application of the object to the organ 
of taste. We cannot taste at a distance as we may see, and hear, and smell. 
To taste the graciousness of Christ experimentally supposeth our being united 
to him by faith, and then we may taste his goodness in all his providences, in all 
our spiritual concerns, in all our fears and temptations in his word and worship 
every day. [‘ That is to taste,’ says Luther, ‘when I with the heart believe that 
Christ has been sent for me, and is become mine own; that my miseries are his 
and_his life mine. When this truth enters into the heart, then it is tasted.’] 
3. The best of God’s servants have in this life but a taste of the grace of Christ. 
A taste is but a little; it is not a draught, nor does it satisfy. It is so with the 
consolations of God in this life. 4. The word of God is the great instrument 
whereby he discovers and communicates his grace to men. They that feed 
upon the sincere milk of the word, they taste and experience most of his grace. 
In our converses with his word we should endeavour always to understand and 
experience more and more of his grace. 


4 ‘To whom coming, as unto a living stone, dis- 
allowed indeed of men, but chosen of God, and 
precious, 


_ The apostle here enters upon a description of Jesus Christ, which he con- 
tinues to ver. 9; though to a capricious wit, or an infidel, the description of 
Christ by a stone may seem rough and harsh, yet to the Jews, who placed 
much of their religion in their magnificent temple, and who understood the 
prophetical style which calls the Messiah “a stone,” Isa. viii. 14, xxviii. 16 
this manner of speaking was very plana and proper, In this metaphorical 
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description of Jesus Christ, he is called a stone to denote his invincible strength 
and everlasting duration, and to teach his servants that he is their protection 
and security, the foundation on which they are built, and a rock of offence to 
all their enemies. He is the “living stone,” having eternal life in himself, and 
being the Prince of life to all his people. 

{He is here called a living stone, not only because of his immortality and 
glorious resurrection, being a Lamb that was slain, and is alive for ever and 
ever, but because he is the principle of spiritual and eternal life to us,—a living 
foundation that transfuses its life into the whole building and every stone of 
it, “in whom,” united to whom, “all the building is fully framed.” It is the 
spirit that flows from him which enlivens it, and knits it together, not as a dead 
mass, but as “a living body.” This foundation, from the peculiarity of the case, 
does for its living superar what the root does in the vegetable world to 
the trunk, the branches, and the leaves, and what the head or the heart in the 
animal body does to all the members.—Z. 

The reputation and respect he hath with God and man is very different. He 
is “ disallowed of men,” reprobated or rejected by his own countrymen, the 
Jews, and by the generality of mankind; but chosen of God, separated and fore- 
ordained to be the foundation of the church, as ch. i. 20; and “ precious,” a most 
honourable, choice, worthy person, both in himself, in the esteem of God, and 
in the judgment of all that believe on him, 

To this person so described we are obliged to come. “To whom coming,” 
not by a local motion,—for that is impossible since his exaltation,—but by faith, 
whereby we are united to him at first, and draw nigh to him ever after. 

Learn, 1. That Jesus Christ is the very foundation-stone of all our hopes and 
happiness. He communicates the true knowledge of God, Mat. xi. 27. y him 
we have access to the Father, Jno. xiv. 6; and through him are made partakers 
of all spiritual blessings, Hpk. i. 3. 2. Men in general do disallow and reject 
Jesus Christ; they slight him, dislike him, oppose and refuse him, as Seripture 
and experience declare, Jsa. liii. 3. 3. However Christ be disallowed by an 
ungrateful world, yet he is chosen of God, and precious in his account. eis 
chosen and fixed upon to be the Lord of the universe, the Head of the church, 
the Saviour of his people, and the Judge of the world. He is precious in the 
excellency of his nature, the dignity of his office, and the gloriousness of his ser- 
vices. 4. Those that expect mercy from this gracious Redeemer must come to 
him, which is our act, though done by God’s grace; an act of the soul, not of 
the body; areal endeavour, not a fruitless wish. 


5 Ye also, as lively stones, are built up a spiritual 
house, an holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacri- 
fices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ. 


The foundation was laid, ver. 4; here is the superstructure, the materials 
built upon it, “ Ye also as living stones are built up.” ‘The apostle is recom- 
mending the Christian church and constitution to these dispersed Jews. It 
was natural for them to object that the Christian church had no such glorious 
temple, nor such a numerous priesthood; but its dispensation was mean, the 
services and sacrifices of it having nothing of that pomp and grandeur which the 
Jewish dispensation had. To which the apostle answers, that the Christian 
church is a much nobler fabric than the Jewish temple; it is a living temple, con- 
sisting not of dead materials, but of living parts. Christ, the foundation, is a 
living stone, and Christians are lively stones, and these make a spiritual house. 
and they are a holy priesthood; and though they have no bloody sacrifices of 
beasts to offer, yet they have much better and more acceptable, and they have 
an altar too on which to present their offerings; for they offer spiritual sacri- 
fices acceptable to God by Jesus Christ. ; 

Learn, 1. That all sincere Christians have in them a principle of spiritual life 
derived to them from Christ their head; therefore, as he is called a living stone, 
so they are called lively, or living stones; not dead in trespasses and sins, but 
alive to God by regeneration and the working of the Divine Spirit. 2. The 
church of God is “a spiritual house.” The foundation is Christ, #ph. ii. 20; 
the builders are ministers, 1 Cor. iii. 10; the inhabitant is God, #ph. ii. 22. It 
is a house for its strength, beauty, variety of parts, and usefulness of the 
whole; it is spiritual in its foundation, Christ Jesus: in the materials of it, 
spiritual persons; in its furniture, the graces of the Spirit; in its connexion, 
being held together by the Spirit of God, and by one common faith; and in its 
use, which is spiritual work, to offer up spiritual sacrifices. This house is daily 
built up, every part of it improving, and the whole pir in every age by the 
addition of new particular members. 3. All good Christians are “an holy 
priesthood.” The apostle speaks here of the generality of Christians, and tells 
them they are a holy priesthood; they are all select persons, sacred to God 
serviceable to others, well endowed with heavenly gifts and graces, and well 
employed. 4. This “holy priesthood” must, and will, offer up spiritual sacri- 
fices to God. The spiritual sacrifices which Christians are to offer are their — 
bodies, souls,-affections, prayers, praises, alms, and other duties. 5. The most 
spiritual sacrifices of the best men are not acceptable to God but through Jesus © 
Christ. He is the only great High Priest through whom we and our services — 
can be accepted; therefore bring all your oblations to him, and by him present 
them to God. } 


6 Wherefore also it is contained in the scripture, 
Behold, I lay in Sion a chief corner stone, elect, | 
precious: and he that believeth on him shall not_ 


be confounded. | 


What was asserted before of Christ,—his being “a living stone,” &c.,—is here — 
proved from Jsa. xxviii. 16, where observe the manner of the apostle’s quoting 
Scripture, not by book, chapter, and verse, for those distinctions were not then 
made; so no more was said than a reference to Moses, David, or the prophets, 
except once a particular psalm was named, Acts xiii. 33. In their quotations 
they kept rather to the sense than the words of the Scripture, as appears from — 
what is recited from the prophet in this place. He doth not quote the Serip- 
ture, either the Hebrew or Seventy, word for word, yet makes a just and true 
quotation. The true sense of Scripture may be justly and fully expressed in 
other than in Scripture words. “It is contained.” The verb is active, but our 
translators render it passively, to avoid the difficulty of finding a nominative 
case for it, which had puzzled so many interpreters before them. The matter 
of the quotation is this, “ Behold, I lay in Zion.” : 

Learn, 1. In the weighty matters of religion we must depend entirely upon 
Scripture proof. Christ and his apostles appealed to Moses, David, and the © 
ancient prophets. ‘The word of God is the only rule God hath given us; itis a 
perfect and sufficient rule, and it, is an intelligible and a certainrule. 2. The 
accounts that God hath given us in Scripture concerning his Son Christ Jesus 
are what require our strictest attention. “ Behold, I lay.” John ealls for the 
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like attention, Jno. i. 29. These demands of attention to Christ shew us the 
excellency of the matter, the importance of it, and our own stupidity and 
dulness. 3. The constituting Christ Jesus head of the church is an eminent 
work of God. “I layin Zion.” The setting up the pope for head of the chureh 
is a human contrivance, and an arrogant presumption. Christ only is the 
foundation and head of the church of God. 4. Jesus Christ is the chief 
corner-stone that God hath laid in his spiritual building. The corner-stone 
stays inseparably with the building, supports it, unites it, and adorns it; so 
does Christ by his holy church, his spiritual house. 5. Jesus Christ is a corner- 
stone for the support and salvation of none but such as are his sincere people. 
None but Zion, and such as are of Zion; not for Babylon, not for his enemies. 
6. True faith in Jesus Christ is the only way to prevent a man’s utter confusion. 
Three things put a man into great confusion, and faith prevents them all—dis- 
appointment, sin, and judgment. Faith hath a remedy for each. 


7 Unto you therefore which believe he zs precious: 
but unto them which be disobedient, the stone which 
the builders disallowed, the same is made the head of 


the corner, 


These words are an inference from what went before; Jesus Christ is said to 
be the chief corner-stone, &c. Hence the apostle infers, 

First. With respect to good men: “'lo you, therefore, which believe, he is 
precious ;” or ‘he is an honour.’ Christ is the crown and honour of a Christian; 
you that believe will be so far from being ashamed of him, that you will boast 
of him, and glory in him for ever. 

Secondly. As to wicked men. The disobedient will go on to disallow and reject 
Jesus Christ; but God is resolved that he shall be, in despite of all opposition, 
the head of the corner. 

Learn, 1. Whatever is by just and necessary consequence deduced from 
Scripture, may be depended upon with as much certainty as if it were con- 
tained in express words of Scripture. ‘The apostle draws an inference from the 
prophet’s testimony. ‘Che prophet did not expressly say so, but yet he said that 
from which the consequence was unavoidable. Our Saviour bids them “search 
the Scriptures,” because they testified of him: and yet no place in those Serip- 
tures to which he there refers them said that Jesus of Nazareth was the 
Messiah. But yet those Scriptures do say, that he that would be born of a 
virgin, before the sceptre departed from Judah, during the second temple, 
and after Daniel’s seventy weeks, was the Messiah: but such was Jesus Christ. 
To collect which conclusion, one must make use of reason, history, eyesight, 
experience; and yet it is an infallible Scripture conclusion for all that. 2. The 
business of a faithful minister is to apply general truths to the particular con- 
dition and state of their hearers. The apostle quotes a passage (ver. 6) out 
of the prophet, then he applies it severally to good and bad. ‘This requires 
wisdom, courage, and fidelity ; but it is very profitable to the hearers. 3. Jesus 
Christ is exceeding precious to all the faithful. ‘The majesty and grandeur of 
his person, the dignity of his office, his near relation, his wonderful works, his 
immense love,—every thing engages the faithful to the highest esteem and 
respect to Jesus Christ. 4. Disobedient people have no true faith; by dis- 
obedient people, understand them that are unpersuadable, incredulous, and 
impenitent. These may have some right notions, but no solid faith. 5. They 
that ought to be builders of the church of Christ are often the worst enemies 
that Christ hath in the world. In the Old ‘Testament the false prophets did 
the most mischief; and in the New Testament the greatest opposition and 
eruelty that Christ met with was from the scribes, Pharisees, chief priests, and 
those that pretended to build and take care of the church. Still the hierarchy 
of Rome is the worst enemy in the world to Jesus Christ and his interest. 
6. God will carry on his own work, and support the interest of Jesus Christ in 
the world, notwithstanding the falseness of pretended friends and the oppo- 
sition of his worst enemies. 


8 Anda stone of stumbling, and a rock of offence, 
even to them which stumble at the word, being dis- 


obedient: whereunto also they were appointed. 


The words are taken from Jsa. viii. 13, 14, “Sanetify the Lord of hosts him- 
self; and he shall be for a stone of stumbling, and for a rock of offence.” From 
whence it is plain that Jesus Christ is the Lord of hosts, and consequently the 
Most High God. The builders, the chief priests, refused him, and the people 
followed their leaders; and so Christ became to them “a stone of stumbling, 
and a rock of offence,” at which they stumbled and hurt themselves. And in 
return he fell upon them as a mighty stone or rock, and punished them with 
destruction ; Mat. xxi. 44, “ Whosoever shall fall on this stone shall be broken 5 
but on whomsoever it shall fall, it will grind him to powder.” 

Learn, 1. All those that are disobedient take offence at the word of God. 
They “stumble at. the word, being disobedient.” They are offended with Christ 
himself, with his doctrine, and the purity of his precepts; but the Jewish 
doctors more especially stumbled at the meanness of his appearance, and the 
proposal of trusting only to him for their justification before God. ‘They could 
not be brought to seek justification by faith, but as it were by the works of the 
law; “For they stumbled at that stumblingstone,” om. ix. 32. 2. The same 
blessed Jesus, who is the author of salvation to some, is to others the occasion 
of their sin and destruction. He is set for the rising and fall of many in Israel. 
He is not the author of their sin, but only the occasion of it; their own dis- 
obedience makes them stumble at him, and reject him, which su te Sp as 
a Judge, with destruction. ‘They that rejected him as a Saviour will split upon 
him as a Rock. 3. God himself hath appointed everlasting destruction to all 
those who “stumble at the word, being disobedient.” All those that go on 
resolutely in their infidelity and contempt of the Gospel are appointed to 
eternal destruction; and God from eternity knows who they are. 4. To see 
the Jews generally rejecting Christ, and multitudes in all ages slighting him, 
ought not to discourage us in our loye and duty to him. For this hath been 
foretold by the prophets long ago, and is a confirmation of our faith both in 
Scriptures and in the Messiah. 


9 But ye are a chosen generation, a royal priest- 
hood, an holy nation, a peculiar people; that ye 
should shew forth the praises of him who hath called 


you out of darkness into his marvellous light : 


The Jews were exceeding tender of their ancient Paplcsss, of being the 
only people of God, taken into a special covenant with him, and separated from 
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| the rest of the world. Now, say they, if we submit to the gospel constitution, 
we shall lose all this, and stand upon the same level with the Gentiles. ‘I'o this 
objection the apostle answers, 

first. That if they did not submit they were rnined, ver. 7, 8. 

Secondly. That if they did submit they should lose no real advantage, but 
popsiene still what they desired to be, ‘a chosen generation, a royal priest- 
100d,” &e. 

Learn, 1. That all true Christians are ‘a chosen generation.” They all make 
one family, a sort and species of people distinct from the common world, of 
another spirit, principle, and practice, which they could never be if they were 
not chosen in Christ to be such, and sanctified by his Spirit. 2. All the true 
servants of Christ are “a royal priesthood.” ‘hey are royal in their relation 
to God and Christ, in their power with God, and over themselves and all their 
‘spiritual enemies. ‘They are princely in the improvements and excellency of 
their own spirits, and in their hopes and expectations. They are “a royal 
priesthood,” separated from sin and sinners, consecrated to God, and offering 
to God spiritual services and oblations acceptable to God through Jesus 
Christ. 3. All Christians, wheresoever they be, compose one holy nation; 
they are one nation collected under one head; agreeing in the same manners 
and customs, and governed by the same laws. And they are “a holy nation,” 
because consecrated and devoted to God, renewed and sanctified by his Holy 
Spirit. 4, It is the honour of the servants of Christ that they are God's 
“peculiar people.” They are the people of his acquisition, choice, care, and 
delight. These four dignities of all genuine Christians are not natural to them 
for their first state is a state of horrid darkness, but they are effectually “ called 
out of darkness” into a state of “marvellous light,” joy, pleasure, and pros- 
perity, with this intent and view, that they should shew forth by words and 
actions the virtues and praises of him that hath called them. 

[This light, this state of knowledge, purity, and happiness, 
marvellous, “ God’s marvellous,” strange, wonderful “light.” The light which 
emblematised it, the pillar of fire, was a marvellous ight. It was supernatural, 
and so is this light. ‘‘ It is the doing of the Lord, and it is marvellous” in the eyes 
of all who behold it. It produces marvellous effects, enabling us to see things 
invisible and eternal; and, by its brightness, casting into the shade things seen 
andtemporal, it enables us to ‘see the King in his beauty, and to behold the land 
which is afar off.” It enables us to penetrate into the true characters of objects, 
and to distinguish shadows from realities, and realities from shadows. It 
converts a spiritual waste into the garden of the Lord, blooming with beauty, 
rich in the fruits of righteousness. 


“Struck by that light, the human heart— 
barren soil no more— 

Sends the sweet smell of grace abroad, 
W here serpents lurk’d before. 

The soul—a dreary province once 
Of Satan’s dark domain— 

Feels a new empire form’d within, 
And owns a heavenly reign.” | 


10 Which in time past were not a people, but are 
now the people of God: which had not obtained 
mercy, but now have obtained mercy. 


To make this people content and thankful for the great mercies and dignities 
brought unto them by the Gospel, the apostle adviseth them to compare their 
former and their present state. Time was when they were not a people, nor 
had they obtained mercy, but were solemnly disclaimed and divorced, Jer. ili. 83 
Hos. i. 6,9; but now they are taken in again to be the people of God, and have 
obtained mercy. 

Learn, 1. The best people ought frequently to look baek upon what they 
were in time past. 2. The people of God are the most valuable people in the 
world; all the rest are not a people, good for little. 3. To be brought into the 
number of the people of God is a very great merey, and it may be obtained. 

[4. How different the state of the believer and the unbeliever; how happy the 
one, how miserable the other! Look at the two, and say if he who has secured 
the former has not reason to say that the Lord bas been gracious to him for ; 
there was no alternative. If he had not obtained the honour and happiness of 
the believer, the shame and ruin of the unbeliever must have been his. ] 

[5. If you be persuaded to be earnest suitors for this merey, and to fly unto 
Jesus, who is the true merey-seat, then be assured it is yours. Thou art 
nothing, and worse than nothing; true! but all that ever obtained this mercy 
were once so: they were nothing of all that which it hath made them to be; they 
were not a people, had no interest in God, were strangers to mercy, yea, heirs 
of wrath; yea, they had not so much as a desire after God, until this mercy 
prevented them, and showed itself to them, and them to themselves, and so 
moved them to desire it; and caused them to find it,—caught hold on them and 
plucked them out of the dungeon. And it is unquestionably still the same, 
and fails not; ever expending, and yet never all spent; yea, not so much as at all 
diminished; flowing as the rivers from one age to another, serving each age in 
the present, and yet no whit the less to those that come after. He who exercises 
it is the Lord, forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin to all that come unto him, 
and yet still keeping mercy for thousands that come after, #2. xxxiv. 7.—Z.] 


is also termed 


11 Dearly beloved, I beseech you as strangers and 
pilgrims, abstain from fleshly lusts, which war against 
the soul ; 


Even the best of men, the chosen generation, the people of God, need an 
exhortation to abstain from the worst sins, which the apostle here proceeds 
most earnestly and affectionately to warn them against. Knowing the difficulty, 
and yet the importance, of the duty, he useth his utmost interest in them: 
“Dearly beloved, I beseech you.” The duty is to abstain from, and to suppress 

j enw A ae Beas : 
the first inclination or rise of, “fleshly lusts.” There are many of them that 
le from the corruption of nature, which in their exercise depend upon the 
ody, gratifying some sensual appetite or inordinate inclination of the flesh. 
These Christians ought to avoid, considering, 
- silo ‘The respect they have with God and good men. They are “ dearly 
beloved.” 

pecoba ts Their condition in the world. hey are “strangers and pilgrims,” 
and should not impede their passage by giving into the wickedness and lusts of 
the country through which they pass. 

Thirdly. The mischief and danger these sins do. 
and therefore your souls ought to war against them. 

earn, 1. The grand mischief that sin does to man is this—it “ wars against 
the soul,” it destroys the moral liberty of the soul; it weakens and debilitates 
the soul by impairing its faculties; it robs the soul of its comfort and peace; it 


They war against the soul; 
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debases and destroys the dignity of the soul, hinders its present prosperity, and 
plunges it into everlasting misery. 2. Of all sorts of sins, none more injurious 
to the soul than “fleshly lusts.” Carnal appetites, lewdness, and sensuality, are 
most odious to God, and destructive to man’s soul. Itis asore judgment to be 


given up to them. 

12 Having your conversation honest among the 
Gentiles: that, whereas they speak against you as 
evildoers, they may by your good works, which they 
shall behold, glorify God in the day of visitation. 


These Christian people are here exhorted to adorn their profession by an 
honest conversation. ‘Their conversation, in every turn, every instance, and 
every action of their lives, ought to be honest; that is, good, lovely, decent, 
amiable, and without blame; and that because they lived among the Gentiles, 
people of another religion, and who were inveterate enemies to them, that did 
already slander them, and constantly speak evil of them as of evil-doers. 

{Lhe primitive Christians were very generally represented as monsters of 
wickedness, as guilty of the most unnatural and atrocious crimes, as atheists 
and haters of mankind. They were represented as cannibals, magicians, 
infanticides, and as indulging in the most shocking impurities at their noc- 
turnal assemblies.— Just. Apolog. i. Gficumen. in loc, Luseb.iv.73;v.1. August. 
de Civ. Dei, xviii. 53.—B.] : 

A clean, just, good conversation, may not only stop their mouths, but may 
possibly be a means to bring them to glorify God, and turn to you, when they 
shall see you excel all others in good works. ‘They now call you evil-doers,— 
vindicate yourselves by good works, and this is the way to convince them. There 
is a “ day of visitation ” coming, wherein God may call them by his word and his 
grace to repentance, and then they will glorify God, and applaud you for your 
excellent conversation, Lu. i. 68. When the Gospel shall come among them, and 
take effect, a good conversation will encourage them in their conversion, but an 
evil one will obstruct. 

Note, 1. A Christian profession should be attended with an honest conver- 
sation, Phil. iv. 8. 2. It is the common lot of the best Christians to be evil 
spoken of by wicked men. 3. Those that are under God’s gracious visitation 
do presently change their opinion of good people, glorifying God, and com- 
mending them whom before they railed at as evil-doers. 


13 Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man 
for the Lord’s sake: whether it be to the king, as 
supreme; 14 Or unto governors, as unto them that 
are sent by him for the punishment of evildoers, and 
for the praise of them that do well. 


The general rule of a Christian conversation is this, it must be honest, which 
it cannot be if there be not a conscientious discharge of all relative duties. The 
apostle does here begin to treat of those distinctly. Christians were not only 
reputed innovators in religion, but disturbers of the state. It was highly 
necessary the apostle should settle the rules and measures of obedience to the 
civil magistrate, which he does here. Where, 

First. The duty required is submission, which contains loyalty and reverence 
to their persons, obedience to their just laws and commands, and subjection to 
legal penalties. 

Secondly. The persons or objects to whom this submission is due are 
described, 1. More generally: ‘“ Every ordinance of man.” Magistracy is 
certainly of Divine right; but the particular form of government, the power 
of the magistrate, and the persons who are to execute this power, are of human 
institution, and are governed by the laws and constitution of each particular 
country. And this is a general rule, binding in all nations, let the established 
form of government be what it will. (See additional Note on Rom. xiii. 1—6.) 
2. Particularly: “To the king, as supreme,” first in dignity and most eminent 
in degree; the king is a legal person, not a tyrant; “or unto governors,” 
deputies, proconsuls, rulers of provinces, who “are sent by him,” that is, com- 
missioned by him to govern. 3. The reasons to enforce this duty are, Ist. It 
must be done for the “ Lord’s sake,” who hath ordained magistracy for the good 
of mankind, who hath required obedience and submission, Jtom. xiii., and 
whose honour is concerned in the dutiful behaviour of subjects to their 
sovereigns. 2nd. From the end and use of the magistrate’s office, which is to 
punish evil-doers, and to praise and encourage all them that do well: they 
were appointed for the good of societies; and where this end is not pursued, 
the fault is not in their institution, but their practice. 

Learn, 1. True religion is the best support of civil government; it requires 
submission ‘‘for the Lord’s sake,” and for conscience’ sake. 2. All the punish- 
ments, and all the magistrates in the world, cannot hinder, but there will still be 
evil-doers init. 3. The best way the magistrate can take to discharge his own 
gaeey and “8 amend the world, is to punish well [justly and impartially] and 
reward well. 


15 For so is the will of God, that with well doing 
ye may put to silence the ignorance of foolish men: 


Here is another reason why Christians should submit to the civil magistrate, 
hecause it is “ the will of God,” and consequently their duty; and because it is 
the way to put to silence the malicious slanders of ignorant and foolish men. 


Learn, 1. ‘*The will of God” is to a good man the strongest reason for any | 


duty. 2. Obedience to magistrates is a considerable branch of a Christian’s 
duty; “So is the will of God.” 
to behave himself so as to put to silence the unreasonable reproaches of the 
most ignorant and foolish men. 4. ‘Those that speak against religion and reli- 
gious people are ignorant and foolish. 


16 As free, and not using your liberty for a cloke 
of maliciousness, but as the servants of God. 


3. A Christian must endeavour in all relations | 


The Jews, from Dew. xvii. 15, concluded that they were bound to obey no) 


sovereign but one taken from among their own brethren; and the converted 

Jews thought they were free from subjection by their relation to Christ. ‘To 

prevent these mistakes, the apostle tells the Christians that they were free; but 

trom what? not from duty and obedience to God’s law, which requires sub- 

jection to the civil magistrate. They were free spiritually from the bondage of 

sin and Satan, and the ceremonial law; but they must not make their Christian 
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liberty a cloak or covering for any wickedness, or the neglect of any duty 
towards God, or towards their superiors; but must still remember they were 
“the servants of God.” 

(‘It intimates that, being set at liberty by Christ, they are not to enthral 
themselves to any creature, however elevated; nor to submit to any human 
institution as slaves, as if the ordinance or institution itself, as a human ordi- 
nance and institution, did, by any inherent power, bind the conscience; but that 
as the Lord’s freemen, in a manner becoming so exalted a character, they should 


| yield a cheerful subjection to the power of civil magistrates, and a ready obe- 


dience to their lawful commands, from a regard to the authority of Christ, the 
sole Lord of their conscience, requiring them so to do,—taking heed “ not to use 
their liberty for an occasion to the flesh,” not making that a cloak or excuse for 
disrespect or disobedience to their civil superiors: for though, in the highest 
sense of the term, they be not the servants of men, but of God, and therefore 
are not bound to obey any human command without a reference to the authority 
of God requiring them to do so; yet, on the ground of his command to be sub- 
ject to the higher powers, they are bound to yield to them such honour and 
obedience as does not interfere with the supreme reverence and obedience which 
they owe to him as the only Lord of the conscience.’—Bp. Sanderson, as quoted 
by Dr. Brown.) 

Learn, 1. All the servants of Christ are free men, Jno. viii. 36. They are 
free from Satan’s dominion, the law’s condemnation, the wrath of God, the 
uneasiness of duty,—[meaning that they find duty not burthensome, but plea- 
sant; the yoke is easy to them, the burden light: see 1 Jno. y. 4, 5,|—and the 
terrors of death. 2. ‘the servants of Jesus Christ ought to be very careful not 
to abuse their Christian liberty; they must not make it a cover or cloak for 
any wickedness against God, or disobedience to superiors. 


17 Honour all men. Love the brotherhood. Fear 
God. Honour the king. 


The apostle concludes his discourse, concerning the duty of subjects, with 
four admirable precepts. 

First. “ Honour all men.” A due respect is to be given to allmen. The poor 
are not to be despised, Pr. xvii. 5. The wicked must be honoured, not for 
their wickedness, but for any other qualities, such as wit, prudence, courage, 
eminency of employment, or the hoary head. Abraham, Jacob, Samuel, the 
prophets and apostles, never scrupled to give due honour to bad men. 

[The Romans, when they meant to set a mark of public disgrace or dishonour 
on any eminent person, did manifest their intention by throwing down, break- 
ing, trampling upon, or doing some other like disgrace to their statues or 
pictures; and Solomon, in sundry places, interpreteth all acts of oppressing, 
mocking, or otherwise despising our neighbours, not without a strong reflec- 
tion upon God himself; as leading to the contempt and dishonour of their 
Maker, “He that oppresseth the poor reproacheth his Maker; but he that 
honoureth him hath mercy on the poor.” ‘* Whoso mocketh the poor re- 
proacheth his Maker;” and surely there is much force in this interrogation, 
“Why settest thou at nought, not only thine own brother, but the brother 
of the Lord of glory?” Why despiseth thou him for whom Christ died? 
Pr. xiy. 313; xvii. 5; Rom. xiv. 10, 15.—Sanderson, The sentiment of honour 
for man should manifest itself in the whole of our conduct to our fellow-men, 
especially to those who in any respect may be our inferiors, whether in intel- 
lect, or talent, or acquirement, or moral worth, or rank, or wealth, leading us 
to “condescend to them that are of low estate;” but it takes its best form 
when it leads us to use all the means in our power to raise our fellow-men in 
the scale of true honour and excellence; to rescue them from the influence of 
ignorance, and error, and superstition ; to put down slavery, oppression, war, 
and misgovernment, in all its endlessly varied forms; to make men free, intelli- 
gent, industrious, moral, religious, and happy, to the greatest attainable degree 
on earth; to save them from the shame and everlasting contempt which awaits 
unimproved advantages and unanswered responsibilities in eternity; and to 
secure to them that “glory, honour, and immortality ” which, while “the gift 
of God through Jesus Christ,” is to be sought for and obtained “in a constant 
continuance in well-doing,” Rom. vi. 23; xi. 7.—B. See Note on Jas, i. 27.] 

Secondly. “ Love the brotherhood.” All Christians are a fraternity, united 
to Christ the head, alike disposed and qualified, nearly related, in the same 
interest, having communion one with another, and going to the same home, 
and therefore should love one another with an especial affection. 

Thirdly. “ Fear God,” with the highest reverence, duty, and submission. 
If this be wanting, none of the other three duties can be performed as they 
ought. 

Fourthly. Honour the king,” with that highest honour that is peculiarly 
due to him above other men, 


18 Servants, be subject to your masters with all 
fear; not only to the good and gentle, but also to 


the froward. 


The case of servants wanted an apostolical determination as well as that of 
subjects; for they imagined that their Christian liberty did set them free from 
their unbelieving and cruel masters. To this the apostle answers, “ Servants, 
be subject.” By “servants” he means those that were strictly such, whether 
hired or bought with money, or taken in the wars, or born in the house, or those 
that serve by contract for a limited time, as apprentices. These he orders to 
“he subject;” to do their business faithfully and honestly; to carry themselves 
as inferiors ought, with reverence and aftection, and to submit patiently to 
hardships andinconveniences. ‘This subjection they owe to their masters, who 
have aright to their service, and that “not only to the good and gentle,” such 
as do use them well, and abate somewhat of their right, but even to the 
crooked and perverse, who are scarce to be pleased at all. 

Learn, 1. Servants ought to carry themselves to their masters with sub- 
mission and fear of displeasing them. 2. The sinful miscarriage of one rela- 
tion does not justify the sinful behaviour of the other; the servant is bound to 
his duty, though the master be sinfully froward and perverse. 3. Good people 
are meek and gentle to their servants and inferiors. 


19 For this is thankworthy, if a man for conscience 
toward God endure grief, suffering wrongfully. 20 
Hor what glory is 2, if, when ye be buffeted for your 
faults, ye shall take it patiently ? but if, when ye do 
well, and suffer for it, ye take it patiently, this 7s 
acceptable with God. 
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Our holy apostle shews his love and concern for the souls of poor servants, 
as well as for higher people. Herein he ought to be imitated by all inferior 
ministers, who should distinctly apply their counsels to the lower, the meaner, 
the younger, and the poorer sort of their hearers, as well as others. Having 
charged them to be subject, he condescends to reason with them about it. If 
they were patient under their hardships, while they suffered unjustly, and 
continued doing their duty to their unbelieving and untoward masters, this 
would be acceptable to God, and he would reward all that they suffered for 
conscience towards him. But to be patient when they were justly chastised, 
this deserves no commendation at all, It is only doing well, and suffering 
patiently for that, which is *‘ acceptable with God.” 

Learn, 1. There is no condition so mean but a man may live conscientiously 
in it, and glorify God in it. The meanest servant may do so. 2. ‘lhe most 
conscientious persons are very often the greatest sufferers. For conscience 
towards God they suffer wrongfully; they do well, and suffer for it. But 
these sort of sufferers are praiseworthy; they do honour to God and to reli- 
gion, and they are accepted of him; and this is their highest support and 
satisfaction. 3, Deserved sufferings must be endured with patience. If ye are 
“buffeted for your faults,’ ye must “take it patiently.” Sufferings in this 
world are not always pledges of our future happiness. If children or servants 
are rude and undutiful, and suffer for it, this will neither be “acceptable with 
God” nor procure the praise of men. 


21 For even hereunto were ye called: because 
yy 

Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an example, 

that ye should follow his steps: 


More reasons are given to encourage Christian servants to patience under 
eniaat sufferings. | ; 

wee From their Christian calling and profession; “ Hereunto were ye 
called. 

Secondly. From the example of Christ, who suffered for us, and so became 
our example, that we should follow his steps. From whence, 

Learn, 1. That good Christians are a sort of people called to be sufferers, 
and therefore they must expect it. By the terms of Christianity they are 
bound to deny themselves, and take up the cross. They are called by the com- 
mands of Christ, by the dispensations of Providence, by the preparations of 
Divine grace; and by the practice of Jesus Christ they are bound to suffer 
when thus called to it. 2. Toens Christ suffered for you, or for us; it was not 
the Father that suffered, but he whom the Father sanctified and sent into the 
world for that end, It was both the body and soul of Christ that suffered; and 
he suffered for us, in our stead, and for our good, ver. 24. 3. The sufferings of 
Christ should quiet us under the most unjust and cruel sufferings we meet 
with in the world. He suffered voluntarily,—not for himself, but for us,—with 
the utmost readiness, with perfect patience, from all quarters; and all this, 
though he was God-man. Shall not we sinners, that deserve the worst, submit 
to the light afflictions of this life, which work for us unspeakable advantages 


afterwards? 
22 Who did no sin, neither was guile found in his 


mouth: 23 Who, when he was reviled, reviled not 
again; when he suffered, he threatened not; but 


committed himself to him that judgeth righteously : 


The example of Christ’s subjection and patience is here explained and am- 
plified. Christ suffered, 

First. Wrongfully, and without cause; for he “did no sin,” Jsa. lili. 9. He 
had done no yiolence, no injustice or wrong to any one; he wrought no ini- 
quity of any sort whatever, “ neither was guile found in his mouth;” his words, 
as well as actions, were all sincere, just, and right. 

Secondly. Patiently: ‘ When he was reviled, he reviled not again.” When 
they blasphemed him, mocked him, called him foul names, he was dumb, and 
opened not his mouth. When they went farther, to real injuries,—beating, 
buffeting, and crowning him with thorns,—“ he threatened not; but committed ” 
both himself and his cause to God, “‘ that judgeth righteously,” who would 
in time clear his innocency, and avenge him on his enemies. ' 

Learn, 1. Our blessed Redeemer was perfectly holy, and so free from sin 
that no temptation, no provocation whatsoever, could extort from him so much 
as the least sinful or indecent word. 2. Provoeations to sin can never justify 
the commission of it. The rudeness, cruelty, and injustice of enemies will not 
justify Christians in reviling and revenge. The reasons for sin can never be so 
great but we have always stronger reasons to avoid it. 3. The judgment of 
God will determine justly upon every man and every cause, and thither we 
ought with patience and resignation to refer ourselves. 


24 Who his own self bare our sins in his own 
body on the tree, that we, being dead to sins, should 
live unto righteousness: by whose stripes ye were 


healed. 


Lest any should think, from what is said, ver. 21—23, that Christ’s death was | 


designed only for an example of patience under sufferings, the apostle here 
adds a more glorious design and effect of it; “ Who his own self,” &c. Where 
note 

First. The person suffering: Je 
The expression, “his own self,” is emphatical, and necessary to shew that he 
verified all the ancient prophecies, to distinguish him from the Leyitical priests, 
who offered the blood of others; but he by himself purged our sins, Heb. i. 3, 


and to exclude all others from participation with him in the work of man’s | 
Not but that he suffered in his soul, | 
Mat. xxvi. 38; but the sufferings of the soul were inward and concealed, when , 


redemption. It is added, “in his body.” 
those of the body were visible, and more obvious to the consideration of those 
suffering servants for whose sake the example is produced. 

Secondly. The sufferings he underwent were stripes, wounds, and death, the 
death of the cross—servile and ignominious punishments! 

(“ He himself bare our sins in his own body to the tree,” Exc to fudov, Vide 
Robinson on Em. iii. 6, (a) and (A); Mat. iii. 133 xii. 28; xxii. 345 Acts iv. 26; 
Lu. iii. 2; 2 Thes. i. 10; 1 Pet. iit. 12: see Dr. Brown’s illustration of this ren- 
dering, ii. 97, et seg. It is the same word that in the verse before us is ren- 
dered on, that in the following verse is rendered to, “ Ye are returned to the 
Shepherd and Bishop of souls.” This, then, we apprehend, is the apostle’s 
statement, *‘ He himself bare our sins ne own body to the tree.” — 


Jesus Christ, “his own self, in his own body.” | 
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Thirdly. The reason of his sufferings. He “bare our sins;” which teaches 
1. That Christ in his suffering stood charged with our sins, as one that had 
undertaken to put them away by the sacrifice of himself, Zsa. lili. 6. 2. That 
he bare the punishment of them, and thereby satisfied Divine justice. 3. That 
thereby he takes away our sins, and removes them away from us, as the scape- 
goat did typically bear the sins of the people on his head, and then carried 
them quite away, Lev. xvi. 21, 22. So the Lamb of God does first ‘bear our 
sins in his own body,” and thereby “ take away the sin of the world,” ./no. i. 29. 

_Fourthly. The fruits of Christ’s sufferings are, 1. Our sanctification; con- 
sisting of the death, the mortification of sin, and a new, holy life of righteous - 
ness; for both which we haye an example, and powertul motives and abilities 
also, from the death and resurrection of Christ. 2. Our justification. Christ 
pe snes and crucified as an expiatory sacrifice, and by his stripes we are 


ver. 24. 


Learn, 1. Jesus Christ bore the sins of all his people, and expiated them by 
his death upon the cross. 2. No man can depend safely upon Christ, as having 
borne his sin and expiated his guilt, till he dies unto sin and lives unto right- 
eousness. [Meaning that a death unto sin, and a new life to righteousness, is 
the unfailing attendant of saving faith in Christ, and that the evidence of the 
latter is afforded in our experience of Divine grace producing the former. ] 


25 For ye were as sheep going astray; but are 
now returned unto the Shepherd and Bishop of your 
souls. 


The apostle concludes his advice to Christian servants, putting them in mind 
of the difference between their former and present condition. 

First. They “were as sheep going astray;” which represents, 1. Man’s 
sin; he goes “‘astray.” It is his own act; he is not driven, but does voluntarily 
goastray. 2. His misery. He goes astray from the pasture, from the Shep- 
herd, and from the flock, and so exposes himself to innumerable dangers. 

Secondly. Here is the recovery of these by conversion; ‘‘ But are now re- 
turned.” The word is passive, and shews that the return of a sinner is the 
effect of Divine grace. This return is from all their errors and wanderings to 
Christ, who is the true, careful Shepherd that loves his sheep, and laid down 
his life for them; who is the most vigilant pastor, and bishop, or overseer of 
souls. 

Learn, 1. Sinners, before their conversion, are always “going astray; their 
life is a continued error. 2, Jesus Christ is the supreme “Shepherd and Bishop 
of souls,’ who is always resident with his flock, and watchful over them. 
3. Those that expect the love and care of this universal Pastor must return to 
him ; must die unto sin, and live unto righteousness. 


CHAPTER III. 


Wherein the apostle describes the duties of husbands and wives one to another, begin- 
ning with the duty of the wife, ver. 1—7. He exhorts Christians to unity, love, com- 
passion, peace, and patience under sufferings ; to oppose the slanders of their enemies, 
not by returning evil for evil, or railing for railing, but by a blessing; by a ready 
account of their faith and hope, and by keeping a good conscience, ver. 8—17. To encon- 
rage them to this, he proposeth the example of Christ, who suffered, the just for the 
unjust; but yet punished the old world for their disobedience, and saved the few that 
were faithful in the days of Noah, ver. 18—22. 
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AP oe bands; that, if any obey 
Vf not the word, they also may 
ERAT the word be won 
by the conversation of the 
wives; 2 While they be- 
hold your chaste conversa- 


o£ , tion coupled with fear. 
The apostle, having treated of the 
duties of subjects to their sovereigns, and 
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i as he comes now to explain the duty of wives to their 

e servant 70 et dhe Ghatatian matrons should imagine that their conversion 
to Christ >and their interest in all Christian privileges, did exempt them from 
subjection to their pagan or Jewish husbands. The apostle here tells them 
the F wives consists, : ; 
agate duty Ot fection,” or a loving submission to the will, and obedience to 
tis jas authority, of their own husbands ; which obliging carriage would be 
the most likely way to win those disobedient and unbelieving husbands who 
had rejected the word, or who attended to no other evidence of the truth of it 
but what they saw in the prudent, peaceable, and exemplary conversation of 
ag we a In a “chaste conversation ;” which their unbelieving husbands 
would accurately observe and attend to. — E 

Thirdly. In “ fear,” or reverence to their husbands, Hph. vy. 33... a 

Learn, 1. Every distinct relation hath its particular duties, which ministers 
ought to preach, and the people ought to understand. 2. A cheerful subjec- 
tion, and a loving, reverentia respect, are duties which Christian women owe 
their husbands, whether they be good or bad. ‘These were due from Eve to 
Adam, before the fall, and are still seguir, though much more difficult now 
than they were before, Gen. iii. 16; 1 Z%m.ii. 11. 3. Though the design of the 
word of the Gospel is to win and gain souls to Christ Jesus, yet there are 
many so obstinate that they will not be won by the word. 4. There is nothing 
more powerful, next to the word of God, to win people than a good conversa- 
tion, and the careful discharge of relative duties. 5. Irreligion and infidelity 
doth not dissolve the bonds, nor dispense with the duties, of civil relations. 
The wife must discharge her duty to her own husband, though he “ obey not 
the word.” 6. Evil men are strict observers of the conversation of the pro- 
fessors of religion; their curiosity, envy, and jealousy make them watch nar- 
rowly the ways and lives of good people. 7. A “chaste conversation,’ attended 
with due and proper respect to every one, is an excellent means to win them to 
the faith of the Gospel and obedience to the word. 


3 Whose adorning let it not be that outward 
adorning of plaiting the hair, and of wearing of gold, 
or of putting on of apparel ; 


FARCE IS 


2. Greek Matron. 
GREEK AND ROMAN FEMALES. 


This rule relates to the dress of religions women. Here are three sorts of 
ornaments forbidden: ‘ Plaiting the hair,” which was commonly used in those 
times by lewd women. “ Wearing of gold,” or ornaments made of gold, was 
practised by Rebecca and Esther, and other religious women, but afterwards 
became the attire chiefly of abandoned women and wicked people. “ Putting on 
of apparel” is not absolutely forbidden, but only too much curiosity and cost- 
liness in apparel. : 

Learn, 1. Religious people should take care that all their external behaviour 
be answerable to their profession of Christianity; they must be holy in all 
manner of conversation. 2. The “outward adorning” of the body is very often 
sinful and excessive. for instance, when it is immoderate, and above your 
degree and station in the world; when you are proud of it, and puffed up with 
it; when you dress, designing to allure and tempt others; when your apparel 
is too rich, curious, or superfluous; when your fashions are fantastical, imi- 
tating the levity and vanity of the worst people; and when they are immodest 
and wanton. ‘The attire of a harlot can never become a chaste Christian 
matron. 

[Such excessive costliness both argues and feeds the pride of the heart, and 
defrauds, if not others of their dues, yet the poor of their charity, which in 
God’s sight is a due debt, too; and far more comfort shall I have on my 
death-bed to remember that at such a time, instead of putting lace on my own 
clothes, I helped a naked back to clothing; I abated somewhat of my former 
superfluities to supply the poor with necessities ;—far sweeter will this be than 
to remember that I could needlessly cast out many pounds to serve my pride, 
while I grudged a penny to relieve the poor.—Z. There is still another hint 
which this negative injunction is intended and fitted to give. ‘That dress 
should not occupy an undue share of the attention and time of Christian 
wives. The apostle intimates that it is a very subordinate thing. No Chris- 
tian woman will suffer the adorning of her body to be either her business or 
her delight. She will not render herself responsible at the bar of God for 
the work of hours, days, weeks, months, in a long life of years, which might, 
which ought to, have been otherwise and more worthily employed; in a way 
more becoming rational, responsible, immortal beings.—B.] 


4 But let at be the hidden man of the heart, in 
that which is not corruptible, even the ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God 
of great price, 


1. Greek Virgin. 8. Roman Virgin. 4, Roman Matron. 
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Instead of the outward adorning of the body, the apostle directs Christian 
wives to put on much more excellent and beautiful ornaments. ere note, 

First. The part to be adorned: “‘ The hidden man of the heart;” that is, the 
soul; the hidden, the inner man. 
rather than your bodies. : 

Secondly. The ornaments prescribed. It must, in general, be something not 
corruptible that beautifies the soul; that is, the graces and virtues of God's 
holy Spirit. The ornaments of the body are destroyed by the moth, and perish 
in the using; but the grace of God, the longer we wear it, the brighter and 
better it is. More especially, the finest ornament of Christian women is “a 
meek and quiet spirit;” a tractable, easy temper of mind, void of passion, 
pride, and immoderate anger; discovering itself in a quiet, obliging behaviour 
towards their husbands and families. If the husband be harsh, and averse to 
religion, (which was the case of these good wives to whom the apostle gives 
this direction,) there is no way so likely to win him as a prudent, meek be- 
haviour, However, a quiet spirit will make a good woman easy to herself, 
which, being visible to others, becomes an amiable ornament to a person in the 
eyes of the world. g . 

Thirdly. The excellency of it. This meekness and calmness of spirit is “in 
the sight of God of great price.” It is amiable in the sight of men, and 
precious in the sight of God. : 

Learn, 1. A true Christian’s chief care lies in the right ordering and com- 
manding of his own spirit. Where the hypocrite’s work ends, there the true 
Christian’s work begins. 2. The endowments of the inner man are the chief 
ornaments of a Christian; but especially a composed, calm, and quiet spirit 
renders either man or woman beautiful and lovely. 


5 Hor after this manner in the old time the holy 
women also, who trusted in God, adorned themselves, 
being in subjection unto their own husbands: 6 
Even as Sara obeyed Abraham, calling him lord: 
whose daughters ye are, as long as ye do well, and 
are not afraid with any amazement. 


The duties of Christian wives being in their nature difficult, the apostle 
enforceth them by the example, 

First. Of the holy women of old who trusted in God. You ean pretend 
nothing of excuse from the weakness of your sex but what they might. They 
lived in old time, and had less knowledge to inform them, and fewer examples 
to encourage them; yet in all ages they practised this duty. They were hol 
women, and therefore their example is obliging; they ‘ trusted in God,” an 
yet did not neglect their duty toman. The duties imposed upon yen of a quiet 
spirit, and of subjection to your own husband, are not new, but what have ever 
been practised by the greatest and best women in the world. 

Secondly. Of SAN: who obeyed her husband, and followed him when he 
went from Ur of the Chaldeans, not knowing whither he went, and called him 
lord, thereby shewing him reverence, and acknowledging his superiority over 
her; and all this though she was declared a princess by God from heaven, iy 
the change of her name,—* whose daughters ye are,” if you imitate her in fait 
and good works, and do not, through fear of your husbands, either quit the 
truth you profess, or perform your duty to them, but readily perform it 
without either fear or force, out of conscience towards God and sense o: 
duty to them. 

Learn, 1. God takes exact notice, and keeps an exact record, of the actions 
and carriage of all men and women in the world. 2. The subjection of wives 
to their husbands is a duty which hath been practised universally by holy 
women in all ages. 3. The greatest honour of any man or woman lies in a 
humble and faithful deportment of themselves, in the relation or condition in 
which Providence hath placed them. 4. God takes notice of the good that 
is in his servant to their honour and benefit, but covers a multitude of failings. 
Sarah’s infidelity and derision is overlooked when her virtues are celebrated. 
5. Christians ought to do their duty to one another, not out of fear, nor from 
force, but from a willing mind, and in obedience to the command of God. 
Wives should be in subjection to their churlish husbands, not from dread and 
amazement, but from a desire to do well, and to please God. 


7 Likewise, ye husbands, dwell with them accord- 
ing to knowledge, giving honour unto the wife, as 
unto the. weaker vessel, and as being heirs together 
of the grace of life; that your prayers be not hin- 
dered. : ] 


ayes ej eos duty to the wife comes next to be considered, the particulars — 
whereof are, 3 

First. Cohabitation; which forbids unnecessary separation, and implies a 
dete ES REE od of goods and persons, one to another, with delight and ' 
concord. j 

Secondly. Dwelling with the wife ‘‘ according to knowledge;” not according 
to lust, as brutes, nor according to passion, as devils, but according to know- 
ledge, as wise and sober men, that know the word of God and their own duty. 

Thirdly. “ Giving honour to the wife.” Giving due respect unto her, and 
maintaining her authority ; protecting her person, supporting her credit, delight- 
ing in her conversation, affording a handsome maintenance, and placing a due 
trust and confidence in her. ‘The reasons are, because she is the weaker vessel, 
by nature and constitution, and so ought to be defended. But then the wife is. 
in other and higher respects, equal to her husband; they are “heirs together of 
the grace of life,” of all the blessings of this life and another; and therefore 
should live peaceably and quietly one with another, which, if they do not, their 
prayers one with another, and one for another, will be hindered; so that often 
you will not pray at all, or if you do, you will pray with a discomposed, rufiied 
mind, and so without success. : 

Learn, 1. The weakness of the female sex is no just reason either for 
separation or contempt, but, on the contrary, it is a reason for honour and 
respect ; “ Giving honour to the wife as unto the weaker vessel.” 2. There is 
an honour due to all that are “heirs of the grace of life.” 3. All marriec 
people should take care to behave themselves so lovingly and peaceably one 
to another that they may not by their broils hinder the success of their 
prayers, 


8 Finally, de ye all of one mind, having compassion 


Take care to adorn and beautify your souls 
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one of another, love as brethren, de pitiful, de 


courteous: 


The apostle does here pass from special to more general exhortations. He 
advises Christians to be all of one mind, to be unanimous in the belief of the 
same faith and practice of the same duties of religion. And whereas the 
Christians at that time were, many of them, in a suffering condition, therefore 
he charges them to have compassion one of another, to “love as brethren,” to 
pity those that were in distress, and to “be courteous” to all. Hence, 

Learn, 1. Christians should endeavour to be all of one mind in the great 

oints of faith, in real affection, and in Christian practice. They should be 
Picninded one to another, according to Christ Jesus, Rom. xv. 5; not accord- 
ing to man’s pleasure, but God’s word. 2. Though Christians cannot be exactly 
of the same mind, yet they should have ‘‘compassion one of another,” and 
“love as brethren.” They ought not to persecute or hate one another, but 
love one another with more than common affection. They should “love as 
brethren.” 3. Christianity requires pity to the distressed, and civility to all. 
He must be a flagrant sinner, or a vile apostate, that is not a proper object of 
civil courtesy, 1 Cor, vy. 11; 2 Jno, 10, 11, 


9 Not rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing: 
but contrariwise blessing ; knowing that ye are there- 
unto called, that ye should inherit a blessing. 


The former direction teacheth us how Christians and friends should treat 
one another; this verse instructs us how to behave towards enemies. The 
apostle knew that Christians would be hated and evil entreated of all men for 
Christ’s sake; therefore he warns them not to return “evil for evil, or railing 
for railing ;” but, on the contrary, when they rail at you, do you bless them, 
When they give you evil words, do you give them good ones; for Christ hath 
both by his be and example, called you to “ bless them that curse you,” and 
hath settled a blessing on you, as your everlasting inheritance, though you were 
unworthy. To bear evils patiently, and to bless your enemies, is the way to 
obtain this blessing of God. oe 

Learn, 1. T’o render evil for evil, or railing for railing, is a sinful, unchris- 
tian practice. The magistrate may punish evil-doers, and private men may 
seek a legal remedy when they are wronged, but private revenge by duelling, 
scolding, or secret mischief, is forbidden, Pr. xx. 22; Lu. vi. 27; Rom. xii. 17; 
1 Thes. v.15. ‘To rail is to revile another in bitter, fierce, and reproachful 
terms; but for ministers to rebuke sharply, and to preach earnestly, against 
the sins of the times, is not railing; all the prophets and apostles practised it, 
Isa. \vi. 10; Zeph. iii. 3; Acts xx. 29. 2. The laws of Christ oblige us to return 
blessing for railing; “‘ Love your enemies; bless them that curse you, do good 
to them that hate you, and pray for them that persecute you,” Mat. v.44. You 
must not justify them in their sin, but you must do for your enemies all that 
justice requires or charity commands. We must pity, pray for, and love them 
that railatus. 3. A Christian’s calling, as it invests him with glorious privi- 
leges, so it obligeth him to difficult duties. 4. All the true servants of God 
shall infallibly inherit a blessing. ‘Chey have it already in a great degree, but 
the full possession of it is reserved to another state and world. 


10 For he that will love life, and see good days, 
let him refrain his tongue from evil, and his lips that 
they speak no guile: 11 Let him eschew evil, and 


do good; let him seek peace, and ensue it. 


We have here an excellent prescription for a comfortable, happy life, in this 
quarrelsome, ill-natured world, taken from Ps. xxxivy. 12—14. If you earnestly 
desire that your life should be jong, and your days peaceable and prosperous, 
keep your tongue from reviling, evil-speaking, and slandering, and your lips 
from lying, deceit, and dissimulation. Avoid doing any real damage or hurt to 
your neighbour, but be ever ready to do good, and to overcome evil with good. 
Seek peace with all men, and pursue it, though it retire from you. ‘This will 
be ze best way to dispose people to speak well of you, and live peaceably 
with you. 

Learn, 1. That good people, under the Old and New Testament, were 
obliged to the same moral duties. To refrain the tongue from evil, and the 
lips from guile, was a duty in David’s time as well as now. 2. It is lawful to 
consider temporal advantages as motives and encouragements to religion. 
3. The practice of religion, particularly the right government of the tongue, is 
the best way to make this life comfortable and prosperous. A sincere, inoffen- 
sive, discreet tongue, is a singular means to pass us peaceably and comfortably 
through the world. 4. The avoiding of evil and doing of good is the way to 
contentment and happiness both here and hereafter. 5. It is the duty of 
Christians not only to embrace peace when it is offered, but to seek and pursue 
it when it is denied. Peace with societies, and peace with particular persons, in 
Opposition to division and contention, is what is here intended. 


12 For the eyes of the Lord are over the righteous, 
and his ears are open unto their prayers: but the face 


of the Lord is against them that do evil. 


The allegation is continued from the 34th psalm, Christians need not fear 
that such patient, inoffensive behaviour as is prescribed, ver. 10, 11, will invite 
and encourage the cruelty of their enemies, for God will thereby be engaged on 
their side; “ For the eyes of the Lord are over the righteous.” He taketh 
special notice of them, and exercises a providential, constant government over 
them, and bears a special respect and affection to them; “ His ears are open to 
their prayers.” So that if any injuries be offered to them, they have this 
remedy, they may complain of it to their heavenly Father, whose ears are 
always attentive to the prayers of his servants in their distresses, and who 
will certainly aid them against their unrighteous enemies; “But the face of 
the Lord is against them that do evil;” his anger, and displeasure, and re- 
venge, will pursue them; for he is more an enemy to wicked persecutors 
than men are. - 

Learn, 1. That we must not in all cases adhere to the express words of 
Scripture, but study the sense and meaning of them, otherwise we shall be 
led into blasphemous errors and absurdities. We must not imagine that God 
hath eyes, and ears, and face, though these are the express words of Scripture. 
2. God hath a special care and paternal affection towards all his righteous 

eople, 3. God doth always hear the prayers of the faithful, Jno. ix. 31; 
Pano, y, 14; Heb. iv, 16, 4, Though cee is infinitely good, yet he abhorreth 
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impenitent sinners, and will pour out his wrath upon them that do evil. He 
will do himself right, and do all the world justice; and his goodness is no 
obstruction to his doing so. 


13 And who zs he that will harm you, if ye be 
followers of that which is good? 14 But and if ye 
suffer for righteousness’ sake, happy are ye: and be 
not afraid of their terror, neither be troubled ; 


The patient, humble behaviour of Christians, recommended above, is here 
urged again, from two considerations :— 

First. This will be the best and surest way to prevent suffering, for “ who is 
he that will harm you?” This, I suppose, is spoken of Christians in an ordinary 
condition, not in the heat of persecution. Ordinarily there will be but few so 
aie and impious as to harm them that live so innocently and usefully as 
you do. 

Secondly. This is the way to improve sufferings. “If you be followers of 
that which is good,” and yet suffer, this is suffering for righteousness’ sake, and 
that will be ent glory and your happiness, as it entitles you to the blessing 
promised by Christ, Mat. y.10. Therefore you need not be afraid of any thing 
they can do to strike you with terror, neither be much troubled or concerned 
about the rage or force of your enemies. 

Learn, 1. To follow always that which is good is the best course we can 
take to keep out of harm’s way. 2. To suffer for righteousness’ sake is the 
honour and happiness of a Christian; to suffer for the cause of truth, a good 
conscience, or any part of a Christian’s duty, is a great honour; the delight of it 
is greater than the torment, the honour more than the disgrace, and the gain 
much greater than the loss, 3. Christians have no reason to be afraid of the 
threats or rage of any of their enemies. Your enemies are God’s enemies; his 
face is against them, his power is above them; they are the objects of his 
curse, and can do nothing to you but by his permission; therefore trouble not 
yourselves about them. 


15 But sanctify the Lord God in your hearts: and 
be ready always to give an answer to every man that 
asketh you a reason of the hope that is in you with 


meekness and fear: 


Instead of terrifying yourselves with the fear of men, be sure to “sanctify 
the Lord God in your hearts; let him be your fear, and let him be your dread,” 
Isa. viii. 12,13. “Fear not them that can only kill the body, but fear him that 
can destroy body and soul,” Lu. xii. 4, 5. We sanctify the Lord God in our 
hearts when we, with sincerity and fervency, adore him; when our thoughts of 
him are awful and reverent; when we rely upon his power, trust unto his 
faithfulness, submit to his wisdom, imitate his holiness, and give him the glory 
due to his most illustrious perfections. We sanctify God before others when 
our deportment is such as invites and encourages others to glorify and honour 
him; both are required, Zev. x. 3. When this principle is laid deep into your 
hearts, the next thing as to men is to be always ready, that is, able and willing 
to give an answer, or make an apology or defence of the faith you profess, and 
that to “every man that asketh a reason of your hope,”—what sort of hope you 
have for which you sutter such hardships in the world. 

Learn, 1. An awful sense of the Divine perfections is the best antidote 
against the fear of sufferings. Did we fear God more we should certainly fear 
men less. 2. That the hope and faith of a Christian is defensible against all 
the world. There may be a good reason given for religion; it is not a fancy, 
but a rational scheme, revealed from heaven, suited to all the necessities of 
miserable sinners, and centering entirely in the glory of God through Jesus 
Christ. 3. Every Christian is bound to answer and apologise for the hope that 
isin him. Christians should have a reason ready for their Christianity, that it 
may appear they are not actuated either by folly or fancy. This defence may be 
necessary more than once or twice, so that Christians should be always pre- 
pared to make it, either to the magistrate, if he demand it, or to any inquisitive, 
serious Christian that desires to know it, for his information or improvement. 
4. hese confessions of our faith ought to be made with meekness and fear; 
apologies for our religion ought to be made with modesty and meekness, in the 
fear of God, with jealousy over ourselves and reverence to our superiors. 


16 Having a good conscience; that, whereas they 
speak evil of you, as of evildoers, they may be ashamed 
that falsely accuse your good conversation in Christ. 
17 For ié is better, if the will of God be so, that ye 


suffer for well doing, than for evil doing. 


The confession of a Christian’s faith cannot credibly be supported but by the 
two means here specified, a good conscience and a good conversation, Con- 
science is good when it does its office well; when it is kept pure, and uncor- 
rupt, and clear from guilt, then it will justify you, though men accuse you. A 
ood conversation in Christ” is a holy life, according to the [grace] doctrine 
and example of Christ. Look well to your conscience and to your conversation, 
and then, though men “ speak evil of you, and falsely accuse you, as evil-doers,” 
you will clear yourselves and bring them to shame. Perhaps you may think it 
hard to suffer for well-doing, for keeping a good conscience and a good conver- 
sation; but be not discouraged, for it is better for you, though worse for your 
enemies, that you suffer for well-doing than for evil-doing. 

Learn, 1. That the most conscientious persons cannot escape the censures 
and slanders of evilmen. hey will speak evil of them as of evil-doers, and 
charge them with crimes which their very souls abhor. Christ and his apostles 
were so used. 2. A good conscience and a good conversation are the best 
means to secure a good name; these give a solid reputation and a lasting one. 
3. False accusation generally turns to the accuser’s shame, by discovering at 
last the accuser’s indiscretion, injustice, falsehood, and uncharitableness. 
4. It is sometimes the will of God that good people should suffer for well- 
doing, for their honesty, and for their faith. 5. As well-doing does sometimes 
expose a good man to suffering, so evil-doing will not exempt an evil man from 
it. ‘he apostle supposeth here that aman may suffer for both. If the suffer- 
ings of good people for well-doing be so severe, what will the sufferings of 
wicked people be for evil-doing? It is asad condition that person is in upon 
whom sin and suffering meet together at the same time. Sin makes sufferings 
to be extreme, unprofitable, comtortless, and destructive, 
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18 For Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the 
just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God, 


being put to death in the flesh, but quickened by the 

i Ou 
Spirit : 

The example of Christ is here proposed as an argument for patience under 
sufferings, the strength of which will be discerned, if we consider the several 
points contained in the words. [Our Lord is termed the Christ, or Anointed 
One, as standing apart by himself, far elevated above all other anointed 
persons; just as he is, amid the countless millions of the sons of men, termed 
the Son of man.—B.] Observe, therefore, 

First. Jesus Christ himself was not exempted from sufferings in this life, 
though he had no guilt of his own, and could haye declined all suffering if he 


had pleased. 

Secondly. The reason or meritorious cause of Christ’s suffering was the sins 
of men; Christ “suffered for sins.” The sufferings of Christ were a true and 
proper punishment. This punishment was suffered to expiate and to make an 
atonement for sin, and it does extend to all sins. 

Thirdly. In the case of our Lord’s suffering, it was the Just [the Just One, 
Ps. xxxiv. 19, compare with 20; Jsa. lili. 11; Zec. ix. 9] that suffered for the 
unjust. He substituted himself in our room and stead, and bore our iniquities. 
He that knew no sin suffered instead of them that knew no righteousness. 

Fourthly. The merit and perfection of Christ’s sacrifice was such, that for 
him to suffer once was enough. ‘The legal sacrifices were repeated from day 
to day, and from year to year; but the sacrifice of Christ once offered purgeth 
away sin, Heb, vii. 27; ix. 26, 28; x. 10, 12, 14. 

Fifthly. The blessed end and design of our Lord’s sufferings was to “bring us 
to God,” to reconcile us to God, to give us access to the Father, to render us 
and our services acceptable, and to bring us to eternal glory, pf. ii. 13, 18; 
lii. 12; Heb. x. 21, 22. 

Sixthly. The issue and event of Christ’s suffering as to himself was this, he 
was put to death in his human nature, but he was quickened and raised again 
by the Spirit. 

Now, if Christ was not exempted from sufferings, why should Christians 
expect it? If he suffered to expiate sins, why should not we be content when 
our sufferings are only for trial and correction, but not for expiation? If he, 
though perfectly just, why should not we, who are all criminals? If he once 
suffered, and then entered into glory, shall not we be patient under trouble, 
since it will be but a little time, and we shall follow him to glory? If he 
suffered to bring us to God, shall not we submit to difficulties, since they are of 
so much use to quicken us in our return to God, and in the performance of our 
duty to him? 


19 By which also he went and preached unto the 
spirits in prison; 20 Which sometime were dis- 
obedient, when once the longsuffering of God waited 
in the days of Noah, while the ark was a preparing, 
wherein few, that is, eight souls were saved by water. 


Here the apostle passeth from the example of Christ to that of the old world, 
and sets before the Jews, to whom he wrote, the different event of them that 
believed and obeyed Christ preaching by Noah, from them that continued dis- 
obedient and unbelieving ; intimating to the Jews that they were under a like 
sentence. God would not wait much longer upon them. They had now an 
ofter of mercy; those that accepted of it should be saved, but those that 
rejected Christ and the Gospel should be as certainly destroyed as ever the 
disobedient in the times of Noah were. Observe here, 

First. The preacher, Christ Jesus, who interested himself in the affairs of the 
church, and of the world, ever since he was first promised to Adam; Gen. iii. 15, 
**He went,” not by a local motion, but by special operation, as God is fre- 
quently said to move, Gen. xi. 5; Hos. v.15; Mic.i.3. He went and preached 
by his Spirit striving with them, and inspiring and enabling Enoch and Noah 
to plead with them and preach righteousness to them, as 2 Pet. ii. 5. 

Secondly. The hearers; who, because they were dead and disembodied when 
the apostle speaks of them, therefore he properly calls them spirits now in 
prison; not that they were in prison when Christ preached to them, as the 
vulgar Latin translation and the popish expositors pretend. 

Thirdly. The sin of these people. They were “disobedient,” that is, ‘ rebel- 
lious, unpersuadable, and unbelieving,’ as the word signifies. This their sin is 
aggravated from the patience and longsuffering of God, which once waited 
upon them one hundred and twenty years together, while Noah was preparing 
the ark, and by that, as well as by his preaching, giving them fair warning of 
what was coming upon them. 

Fourthly. The event of all. Their bodies were drowned, and their spirits 
cast into hell, which is called a prison, Mat. vy. 25; 2 Pet. ii. 4,5; but Noah and 
his family, that believed and were obedient, were saved in the ark. 

{See XVI. of Dr. Brown’s Hxpository Discourses, and Appendix to it, for 
a full discussion of this difficult text. he following is his version of it. 
For, even Christ, once, on account of sins, suffered,—the righteous in the room 
of the unrighteous,—that he might bring us to God; having become dead, with 
respect to the flesh, but quickened with respect to the spirit, whereby he 
went and preached even to the spirits in prison, who were in former times dis- 
believing, when the patience of God continued waiting in the days of Noah, 
while the ark was preparing, in which few—that is, eight—souls were saved by 
water, which also now—the antitype baptism—saves us, not as the removal of 
the filth of the flesh, but as the profession of a good conscience towards God, 
through the resurrection of Jesus Christ, who is at the right hand of God, 
haying passed into heaven, angels, and authorities, and powers, having been sub- 
jected to him. He adds: This view of the subject has this additional advantage, 
that it preserves the connexion of the passage, both grammatical and logical. The 
words of the apostle, thus explained, plainly bear on his great practical object. 

Be not afraid, be not ashamed of suffering in a good cause, in aright spirit. 
No damage comes from well-doing, or from suffering in well-doing. Christ, 
in suffering, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God, suffered for 
well-doing ; and, though his sufferings ended in his dying bodily, they ended also 
in his being spiritually quickened; and, through the effectual manifestation of 
the truth, becoming the “ Author of eternal salvation to all who obey him.” 
Nor is this all. Even his mortal body has, in consequence of these sufferings, 
been raised from the grave; and in that body he is “gone into heaven, and has 
sat down on the right hand of God; angels, and authorities, and powers, being 
made subject to him.”’ Iam farther confirmed in this view of the passage by 
observing that in one very a of it I have the support of Arch- 
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bishop Leighton. In the text of his commentary he interprets the passage 
according to the usual Protestant mode of exposition; but in a note he ob- 
serves— Thus I then thought, but do now apprehend another sense as more 
probable. ‘The mission of the Spirit, and the preaching of the Gospel by it, 
after his resurrection: preaching to sinners, and converting them according to 
the prophecy which he first fulfilled in person, and after, more amply, in his 
apostles; that prophecy, I mean Jsa. 1xi., The Spirit was upon him, and was 
sent from him to his apostles, to preach to spirits in prison, to preach liberty to 
the captives, captive spirits, and therefore called spirits in prison, to illustrate 
the thing the more by Pd eeaiats. to that Spirit of Christ, the Spirit of liberty, 
setting them free; and this to shew the greater efficacy of Christ’s preaching 
than of Noah’s: though he was a signal preacher of righteousness, yet only 
himself and his family, eight persons, were saved by him, but multitudes of all 
nations by the Spirit and preaching of Christ in the Gospel.—B.] 

Learn, 1. That God takes exact notice of all the means and advantages that 
people in all ages have had for the salvation of their souls. It is put to the 
account of the old world that Christ offered them his help, sent his Spirit, gave 
them fair warning by Noah, and waited a long time tor their amendment. 
2. Though the patience of God wait long upon sinners, yet it. will expire at 
last. It is beneath the majesty of the great God always to wait upon man in 
vain. 3. The spirits of disobedient sinners, as soon as they are out of their 
bodies, are committed to the prison of hell, from whence there is no redemption. 
4. The way of the most is neither the best, the wisest, nor the safest way to 
follow. Better to follow the eight in the ark, than the eight millions drowned 
by the flood, and damned to hell. 


21 The like figure whereunto even baptism doth 
also now save us (not the putting away of the filth of 
the flesh, but the answer of a good conscience toward 
God,) by the resurrection of Jesus Christ : 


Noah’s salvation in the ark upon the water did prefigure the salvation of all 
good Christians in the church by baptism. ‘That temporal salvation by the ark 
pes a type, the antitype whereunto is the eternal salvation of believers by 

aptism, 

(The words may be rendered with perfect accuracy, ‘which was a type or 
figure of the baptism which saves us;’ that is, which water of the deluge is a 
type, or significant resemblance (for that it was a type in the strict sense of the 
word, as a foreshowing dimly to the antediluvians Christian baptism, or its 
meaning, is a principle utterly without support) of baptism which saves us.—B.] 

‘To prevent mistakes about which, the apostle does, 

First. Declare what he means by saving baptism; not the outward ceremony 
or washing with water, which in itself does no more than put away “the filth of 
the flesh,” but it is that baptism wherein there is a faithful answer or restipu-~ 
Jation of a resolved good conscience, engaging to believe in, and be entirely 
devoted to, God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; renouncing at the same time 
the flesh, the world, and the devil. The baptismal covenant made and kept will 
certainly save us. Washing is the visible sign; this is the thing signified. 

Secondly. The apostle shews that the efficacy of baptism to salvation depends 
not upon the work done, but upon the resurrection of Christ; which supposeth 
his death, and is the foundation of our faith and hope to which we are rendered 
conformable by dying to sin, and rising again to holiness and newness of life. 

Learn, 1. That the sacrament of baptism rightly received is a means and a 
picdae of salvation. Baptism now saveth us. God is pleased to convey his 

lessings to us in and by his ordinances, Acts ii. 38; xxii. 16. 2. The exter- 
nal participation of baptism will save no man without an answerable good 
conscience and conversation. ‘There must be the “answer of a good con- 
science” towards God. Objection. Infants cannot make such an answer, and 
therefore ought not to be baptized. Answer. The true circumcision was that 
of the heart and of the spirit, Rom. ii. 29, which children were no more capable 
of then than our infants are capable of making this answer now; yet they were 
allowed circumcision at eight days old. The infants of the Christian church 
therefore may be admitted to the ordinance with as much reason as the infants 
ed the Jewish, unless they are barred from it by some express prohibition of 

vhrist. 


22 Who is gone into heaven, and is on the right 
hand of God; angels and authorities and powers 


being made subject unto him. 


The apostle having mentioned the death of Christ, ver. 18, and his resur- 
rection, ver. 21, he proceeds to speak of his ascension, and sitting at the right 
hand of the Father, as a subject fit to be considered by these believers for their 
comfort in their suffering condition. If the advancement of Christ was so 
glorious after his deep humiliation, let not his followers despair, but expect that 
pty these short distresses they shall be advanced to transcendent joy and glory. 

earn, 
ings upon earth, did ascend triumphantly into heaven, of which see Acts i, 9—11; 
Mar. xvi. 19. He went to heaven to receive his own acquired crown and glory, 
Jno. xvii. 53; to finish that part of his mediatorial work which could not be done 
on earth, and make intercession for his people; to demonstrate the fulness of his 
satisfaction, to take possession of heaven for his people, and prepare mansions 
for them, and to send down the Comforter, which was to be the first-fruits of his 
intercession, Jno. xvi. 7. _2. Upon his ascension into heaven Christ is enthroned 
at the right hand of the Father. His being said to sit there imports absolute 
rest and cessation from all farther troubles and sufferings, and an advancement 
to the highest personal dignity and sovereign power. 3. That “ angels, autho- 
rities, and powers,” are all made subject to Christ Jesus; “all power in heayen 
and earth,” to command, to give law, issue orders, and pronounce a final sen- 
tence, is committed to Jesus, God-man, which his enemies will find to their 
everlasting sorrow and confusion, 


satisfaction. 
CHAPTER IY. 


The work of a Christian is twofold: doing the will of God, and suffering his pleasure. 
This chapter directs usin both. The duties we are here exhorted to employ ourselves in 
are the mortification of sin, living to God, sobriety, prayer, charity, hospitality, and the 
best improvement of our talents, which the apostle presseth upon Christians from the 
consideration of the time they have lost in their sins, and the approaching end of all 
things, ver. 1—12.. The directions for sufferings are, that we should not be surprised at 
them, but rejoice in them, only take care not to suffer as evil-doers. He intimates 
that their trials were near at hand, that their souls were in danger as well as their 
bodies; and the best way to preserve their souls isto commit them to God in well doing, 
ver, 13—19, 


but his servants to their eternal joy and 


1, That Jesus Christ, after he had finished his labours and his suffer- — 


ded eq oft 


ORASMUCH then as 
Christ hath suffered for us 
in the flesh, arm yourselves 
Oo) likewise with the same mind: 
Nic for he that hath suffered in 
2 
US the flesh hath ceased from 
Ky S) 
SSCS S15 

The apostle here draws a new inference 
from the consideration of Christ’s suffer- 
ings. Ashe had before made use of it to 
persuade to patience in suffering, so here 
to mortification of sin. The antecedent or 


aoe supposition is, that ‘Christ hath suffered 
or in his human nature. The consequent or inference is, 


5) 


for us in the flesh,” 
. » . 7 . . . . 
“arm” and fortify “yourselves likewise with the same mind,” courage, and 


resolution. The word flesh in the former part of the verse signifies Christ’s 
human nature, but in the latter part it signifies man’s corrupt nature. So the 
sense is, As Christ suffered in his human nature, do you, according to your bap- 
tismal vow and profession, make your corrupt nature suffer, by putting to death 
the body of sin, by self-denial and mortification ; for if you do thus sutfer in the 
flesh, or make the flesh suffer, you will be conformable to Christ in his death 
and resurrection, and will cease from sin. 

{See additional notes on Rom. vi. for true import of this latter clause. 
Barnes says, ‘To “suffer in the flesh” is to die. ‘Che expression here has a 
proverbial aspect, and seems to have meant something like this: ‘When a man 
is dead, he will sin no more;’ referring of course to the present life. So, ifa 
Christian becomes dead in a moral sense—dead to this world, dead by being 
crucified with Christ—he may be expected to cease from sin. The reasoning is 
based on the idea that there is such a union between Christ and the believer 
that his death on the cross secured the death of the believer to the world: 
compare 2 Tim. ii. 113; Col. ii. 20; iii. 3°—Barnes. So also Leighton: Christ 
and the believer do not only become one in law, so as his death stands for 
theirs, but are one in nature, so as his death for sin causes theirs to it; 
Rom. vi. 3, “ Baptized into his death.”—Z.] 

Learn, 1. Some of the strongest and best arguments against all sorts of sin 
are taken from the sufferings of Christ. All sympathy and tenderness for 
Christ as a sufferer is lost if you do not put away sin. e died to destroy it; 
and though he could cheerfully submit to the worst sufferings, yet he could 
never submit to the least sin, 2. The beginning of all true mortification lies in 
the mind, not in penances and hardships upon the body. The mind of man is 
carnal, full of enmity; the understanding is darkened, being alienated from the 
life of God, Eph. iv. 18. Man is not a sincere creature, but partial, blind, and 
wicked, till he be renewed and sanctified by the regenerating grace of God— 
grace received through union to Christ, and so enabling us to suffer in the flesh 
with him, and to cease from sin. 


2 That he no longer should live the rest of his 
time in the flesh to the lusts of men, but to the will 


of God. 


Ilere the apostle explains what he means by being dead to sin, and ceasing 
from sin. Negatively a Christian ought no longer to live the rest of his time in 
the flesh to the sinful lusts and corrupt desires of carnal, wicked men; but 
positively he ought to conform himself to the revealed will of the holy God. 

Learn, 1. The lusts of men are the springs of all their wickedness, Jas. i. 13, 14. 
Let occasional temptations be what they will, they could not prevail, were it 
not for men’s own corruptions. 2. All good Christians make the will of God, 
not their own lusts or desires, the rule of their lives and actions. 3. True con- 
version makes a marvellous change in the heart and life of every one that par- 
takes of it. It brings a man off from all his old, fashionable, and delightful 
lusts, and from the common ways and vices of the world to the will of God. It 
alters the mind, judgment, affections, way, and conversation of every one that 
hath experienced it. 


3 For the time past of our life may suffice us to 
have wrought the will of the Gentiles, when we walked 
in lasciviousness, lusts, excess of wine, revellings, ban- 
quetings, and abominable idolatries : 


Here the apostle argues from equity. It is but just, equal, and reasonable, 
that, as you have hitherto all the former part of your life served sin and Satan, 
80 you whould now serve the living God. Though these were Jews to whom 
the apostle writes, yet, living among the Gentiles, they had learned their way. 

Learn, 1. When aman is truly converted, it is very grievous to him to think 
how the time past of his life has been spent; the hazard he hath run so many 

ears, the mischief he hath done to others, the dishonour done to God, and the 

oss he hath sustained, are very afflicting to him, 2. Whilst the will of man is 
unsanctified and corrupt, he walks continually in wicked ways, he makes them 
his choice and delight, his work and business, and he makes a bad condition 
daily worse and worse. 3. One sin allowed draws on another. Here are six 
named, and they have a connexion and de yendence one upon another. | Ist. 
‘ Lasciviousness,” or wantonness, expressed in looks, gesture, or behaviour, 
Rom. xiii. 13. 2nd. “ Lusts ;” acts of lewdness, such as fornication and adultery. 
3rd. “Excess of wine;” though short of drunkenness, an immoderate use of it, 
to the prejudice of health or business, is here condemned. 4th. “ Revellings; 
or luxurious feastings, too frequent, too full, or too expensive. 5th. Banquet- 
ings;” by which is meant gluttony, or excess in eating. 6th. “ Abominable 
idolatries;” the idol worship of the Gentiles was attended with lewdness, 
drunkenness, gluttony, and all sorts of brutality and cruelty; and these ere 
living long amongst them, were, some of them at least, debauched and corrupte 
by such practices. 4. It is a Christian’s lat not only to abstain from what is 
grossly wicked, but also from those things that are generally the occasions of 
sin, or carry the appearance of evil. Excess of wine and immoderate feasting 
are forbidden as well as lust and idolatry. 


4 Wherein they think it strange that ye run not 
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with them to the same excess of riot, speaking evil of 
you: 


Here you haye the visible change wrought in those who, in the foregoing 
verse, were represented as having been, in the former part of their life, very 
wicked. They no longer run on in the same courses, or with the same com- 
panions, as they used to do. Hereupon observe the carriage of their wicked 
acquaintance towards them. 

Hirst, “They think it strange;” they are surprised, and wonder at it, as at 
something new and unusual, that their old friends should be so much altered 
and not run with as much violence as they used to do, to “the same excess of 
riot,” to the same sottish excesses and luxury which before they had greedily 
and madly followed. ; 

Secondly. They speak evil of them. Their surprise carries them to blas- 
phox, ‘They speak evil of their persons, of their way, their religion, and their 


oda, 

Learn, 1. They that are once really converted will not return to their former 
course of life, though never so much tempted by the frowns or flatteries of 
others to do so. Neither persuasion nor reproach will prevail with them to be 
or to do as they were wont to do. 2. ‘he temper and behaviour of true Chris- 
tians seems very strange to ungodly men. ‘hat they should despise that which 
every one else is fond of; that they should believe many things which to others 
seem incredible; that they should delight in what is irksome and tedious, and 
be zealous where they have no visible interest to serve, and that they should 
depend so much upon hope. 3. The best actions of religious people cannot 
escape the censures and slanders of them that are irreligious. ‘Chose actions 
which cost a good man the most pains, hazard, and self-denial, shall be most 
censured by the uncharitable and ill-natured world; they will speak evil of 
aa people, though they themselves reap the fruits of their charity, piety, and 
goodness. 


5 Who shall give account to him that is ready to 


judge the quick and the dead. 


For the comfort of the servants of God, it is here added, that all wicked 
people, especially those that speak evil of them that are not as bad as them- 
selyes, shall give an account, and be put to give a reason of their behaviour 
“to him that is ready to judge;” that is, both able, and duly authorised, an 
that will, ere long, judge and pass sentence upon all that shall then be found 
ge and all such as, being dead, shall then be raised again, Jas. y. 8, 93 

ét. iil. 7. 

Learn, ‘That the malignant world shall, in a little time, give an account to the 
great God of all their evil speeches against his people, Jude 14,15. ‘They will 
soon be called to a sad account for all their curses, their foolish jests, their 
slanders and falsehoods, uttered against the faithful people of God. 

6 For for this cause was the gospel preached also 
to them that are dead, that they might be judged 
according to men in the flesh, but live according to 
God in the spirit. 

Some understand this difficult place thus: “ For this cause was the Gospel 
preached ” to all the faithful of old, that are now dead in Christ, that thereby 
they might be taught and encouraged to bear the unrighteous judgments and 
persecutions which the rage of men did put upon them in the flesh, but might 
live in the spirit unto God. Others take the expression, ‘that they might be 
judged according to men in the flesh.’ Ina spiritual sense thus: The Gospel 
was preached to them, to judge them, condemn them, and reprove them for the 
corruption of their natures and the viciousness of their lives, which they lived 
after the manner of the heathen, or the mere natural man; and that, having 
thus mortified their sins, they might “live according to God,” a new and 
spiritual life. Take it thus; and thence, : 

Learn, 1. That the mortifying our sins, and living to God, are the expected 
effects of the Gospel preached unto us. 2. That God will certainly reckon with 
all those that have had the Gospel preached unto them, but without these good 
effects produced by it. God is ready to judge all those that have received his 
Gospel in vain. 3. It is no matter how we are “judged according to men in the 
flesh,” if we do “but live according to God in the spirit.” [The argument 
in this verse is, that in the trials which we endure on account of religion, we 
should remember the example of those who have suffered for it, and should 
remember why the Gospel was preached to them. It was in a subordinate 
sense, indeed, that they might glorify God by a martyr’s death; but in a higher 
sense, that in this world and the next they might truly live. The flesh might 
suffer in consequence of their embracing the Gospel that was preached to them, 
but the soul would live. Animated by their example, we should be willing to 
suffer in the flesh, if we may for ever live with God.—Barnes.] 


7 But the end of all things is at hand: be ye 


therefore sober, and watch unto prayer. 


We have here an awful position or doctrine, and an inference drawn from 
it. The position is, that “the end of all things is at hand.” The miserable 
destruction of the Jewish church and nation, toretold by our Saviour, is now 
very near; consequently the time of their persecution and your suffering is but 
very short. Your own life, and that of your enemies, will soon come to their 
utmost period, Nay, the world itself will not continue very long. The con- 
flagration will put an end to it, and all things must be swallowed up in an 
endless eternity. The inference from this is, “Be ye therefore sober.” Let the 
frame and temper of your minds be grave, staid, and solid; and observe strict 
temperance and sobriety in the use of all worldly enjoyments. Do not suffer 
yourselves to be caught with your former sins and temptations; ver. 3, “ And 
watch unto prayer.” ‘Take care that you be continually in a calm, sober dis- 
position, fit for prayer; and that you be frequent in prayers, lest this end come 
upon you unawares, Lu, xxi. 34; Mat. xxvi. 40, 41. f 

Learn, 1. The consideration of our approaching end is a powerful argument 
to make us sober in all worldly matters, and earnest in religious affairs. 2. They 
that would pray to purpose must “watch unto prayer.” They must watch over 
their own spirits, and watch all fit opportunities, and do their duty in the best 
manner they can. 2. The right ordering of the body is of great use to promote 
the good of the soul. When the appetities and inclinations of the body are 
restrained and governed by God’s word and true reason, [and above all by 
Divine grace received in answer to believing prayer,] and the interests of the 
body are submitted to the interests and necessities of the soul—then it is not 
the soul’s enemy, but its friend and helper. 
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8 And above all things have fervent charity 
among yourselves: for charity shall cover the multi- 


tude of sins. 


Here is a noble rule in Christianity. The grace recommended is, “ Charity 
among yourselves.” Christians ought to love one another; which implies an 
affection to their persons, a desire of their welfare, and a hearty endeavour to 
promoteit. The degree of this mutual affection is, it must not be cold, but 
fervent; that is, sincere, strong, and lasting. This sort of earnest affection is 
recommended “ above all things,” which shews the importance of it, Col. iii. 14. 
It is greater than faith or hope, 1 Cor. xiii. 13. One excellent effect of it is, 
that it will ‘cover the multitude of sins.” 

Learn, 1. There ought to be in all Christians a more fervent charity towards 
one another than towards other men. Have“ charity among yourselves.” He 
does not say for pagans, for idolaters, or for apostates, but “ among yourselves.” 
[Of course this does not exclude love for pagans, for idolaters, or even apos- 
tates: Lu. x. 25—37; Gal. vi. 10; Note on Jas. i. 27; 1 Pet. iii. 17, first clause.] 
* Let brotherly love continue,” /Zeb. xiii. 1. There is a special relation between 
all sincere Christians, and a particular amiableness and good in them, which 
requires special affection. 2. It is not enough for Christians not to bear malice, 
or to have common respects for one another, they must intensely and fervently 
love each other. 3. It is the property of true charity to “cover a multitude 
of sins.” It inclines people to forgive and forget offences against themselves ; 
to cover and conceal the sins of others, rather than aggravate them, and spread 
them abroad. It teaches us to love them that are but weak, and that have been 
guilty of many ill things before their conversion; and it prepares for mercy 
a the hand of God, who hath promised to forgive them that forgive others, 
Mat. vi. 14. 


9 Use hospitality one to another without grudging. 


The hospitality here required is a free and kind entertainment of strangers 
and travellers. The proper objects of a Christian’s hospitality are one another. 
The nearness of their relation,and the necessity of their condition in those 
times of persecution and distress, did oblige Christians to be hospitable one 
to another. Sometimes Christians were despoiled of all they had, and were 
driyen away to distant countries for safety. In this case they must starve 
if their fellow-Christians would not receive them. Therefore it was a wise and 
necessary rule which the apostle here laid down. It is elsewhere commanded, 
Rom. xii. 13; Heb. xiii. 1,2. The manner of performing this duty is this: it must 
be done in an easy, kind, handsome manner; “ without grudging,” or grumbling 
at the expense or trouble. 

Learn, 1. That Christians onght not only to be charitable but hospitable one 
to another. 2. Whatever a Christian does by way of charity, or of hospitality, 
he ought to do it cheerfully, and without grudging. Freely you have received, 
freely give. 


10 As every man hath received the gift, even so 
minister the same one to another, as good stewards 


of the manifold grace of God. 


Here the apostle gives directions about the improvement of talents. The 
rule is, that whatever gift, ordinary or extraordinary, whatever power, ability, 
or capacity of doing good, is given to us, we should. minister or do seryice 
with “the same one to another ;” accounting ourselves not masters, but only 
“ stewards of the manifold grace,” or the various gifts of God. 

Learn, 1. Whatever ability we have of doing good, we must own it to be the 
gift of God, and ascribe it to his grace. 2. Whatever gifts we have received, 
we ought to look upon them as received for the use one of another. We must 
not assume them to ourselves, or hide them in a napkin, but do service with them 
one to another in the best manner we are able. 3. In receiving and using the 
manifold gifts of God we must look upon ourselves as stewards only, and act 
accordingly. The talents we are intrusted with are our Lord’s goods, and must 
pe bes as he directs. And it is required in a steward that he be found 
aithful. 


11 If any man speak, let him speak as the oracles 
of God; if any man minister, let him do it as of the 
ability which God giveth: that God in all things 
may be glorified through Jesus Christ, to whom be 


oS 
praise and dominion for ever and ever. Amen. 


The apostle exemplifies his direction about gifts in two particulars: speaking 
and ministering; concerning which he gives these rules: First. If any man, 
whether a minister in public or a Christian in private conference, do speak or 
teach, he must do it ‘as the oracle of God;” which directs us as to the matter 
of our speech. What Christians in private, or ministers in public, teach and 
speak, must be the pure word and oracles of God. As to the manner of speak- 
ing, it must be with that seriousness, reverence, and solemnity that becomes 
those holy and Divine oracles. Secondly. “If any man minister,” either as a 
deacon distributing the alms of the church, and taking care of the poor, or as 
a private person, by charitable gifts and contributions, “let him do it as of the 
ability which God giveth.” He that hath received plenty and ability from God 
ought to minister plentifully, and according to his ability, These rules ought 
to be followed and practised for this end, “that God in all things,” in all your 
gifts, ministrations, and services, ‘‘may be glorified;” that others “‘may see 
your good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven,” Mat. v. 16; 
“through Jesus Christ,” who hath procured and given these gifts to men, 
Eph. iv. 8; and through whom alone we and our services are accepted of God, 
Heb, xiii. 15; to which Jesus Christ ‘‘be praise and dominion for ever and 
ever. Amen.” — 

Learn, 1. It is the duty of Christians in private, as well as ministers in 

ublie, to speak to one another of the things of God, Mal. iti. 16; Eph. iv. 29; 

's. exlv. 10-12. 2. It highly concerns all preachers of the Gospel to keep 
close to the word of God, and to treat that word as becomes the oracles of 
God. 3. Christians must not only do the duties of their place, but they must 
do it with vigour, and according to the best of their abilities. The nature of 
a Christian’s work, which is high work, and hard work, the goodness and kind- 
ness of the Master, and the excellency of the reward, do all require that our 
endeavours should be serious and vigorous; and that whatever we are called 
to do for the honour of God, and the good of others, we should do it with all 
our might. 4. In all the duties and is ie of life we should aim at the glory 
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of God as our chief end; all other views must be subservient to that, which 
would sanctify our common actions and affairs, 1 Cor. x. 31. 5. God is not 
glorified by any thing we do, if we do not offer it to him through the mediation 
and merits of Jesus Christ. ‘God in all things must be glorified through Jesus 
Christ,” who is the only way to the Father. 6. The apostle’s adoration of Jesus 
Christ, and ascribing unlimited and everlasting praise and dominion to him, 
wake that Jesus Christ is the most high God over all, blessed for evermore. 
men. 


12 Beloved, think it not strange concerning the 
fiery trial which is to try you, as though some strange 
thing happened unto you: 13 But rejoice, inasmuch 
as ye are partakers of Christ’s sufferings; that, when 
his glory shall be revealed, ye may be glad also with 


excéeding joy. 


The frequent repetition of counsel and comfort to Christians, considered as 
sufferers, in every chapter of this epistle, sheweth that the greatest danger these 
new converts were in arose from the persecutions to which their embracing 
Christianity did expose them. The creditable behaviour of Christians under 
sufferings is the most difficult part of their duty, but yet necessary both for 
the honour of Christ and their own comfort; and therefore the apostle, having 
exhorted them in the former part of this chapter to the great duty of mortifica- 
tion, does here come to direct them in the necessary duty of patience under 
suffering. An unmortified spirit is very unfit to bear trials. Observe, 

First. The apostle’s kind manner of address to these poor, despised Chris- 
tians. They were his “ beloved.” 

Secondly. His advice to them, relating to their sufferings; which is, that they 
should not think them strange, nor be surprised at them, as if some unex- 
pected event befel them; for, though they be sharp and fiery, yet they are 
designed only to try, not to ruin them; to try their sincerity, strength, patience, 
and trust in God. On the contrary, they ought rather to rejoice under their 
sufferings, because theirs may properly be called Christ’s sufferings. They are 
of the same kind and for the same cause that Christ suffered; they make us 
conformable to him; he suffers in them, and feels our infirmities; and if we be 
partakers of his sufferings, we shall also be made partakers of his glory, and 
shall meet him with exceeding joy at his great appearing to judge his enemies, 
and crown his faithful servants, 2 Thes. i, 7. 

Learn, 1, True Christians do love and own the children of God in their 
lowest and most distressing circumstances. The apostle owns these poor, 
afflicted Christians, and calls them his beloved. True Christians never look 
more amiable one to another than in their adversities. 2. bere is no reason 
for Christians to think it strange, or to wonder at the unkindnesses and perse- 
cutions of the world, because they are forewarned of them. Christ himself 
endured them; and the forsaking all, denying ourselves, and bearing the cross, 
are the terms upon which Christ accepts of us to be his disciples. 3. Chris- 
tians ought not only to be patient, but to rejoice in their sharpest and sorest 
sufferings for Christ, because they are tokens of Divine favour ; they promote 
the Gospel, and prepare for glory. They that rejoice in their sufferings for 
Christ shall eternally triumph and rejoice with him in glory. 


14 If ye be reproached for the name of Christ, 
happy are ye; for the spirit of glory and of God 
resteth upon you: on their part he is evil spoken 
of, but on your part he is glorified. 


From the fiery trial the apostle descends to a lower degree of persecution,— 
that of the tongue by slander and reproach. He supposeth this sort of suffer- 
ing would fall to their lot ; they would be reviled, evil-spoken of, and slandered, 
for the name or sake of Christ. In such case he asserts, ‘‘ Happy are ye.” The 
reason of which is, because ye have the Spirit of God with you to fortify and 
comfort you; and the Spirit of God is also the Spirit of glory that will carry 
you through all, and bring you off gloriously, and will prepare and seal you up 
for eternal glory. ‘This glorious Spirit ‘“‘resteth upon you,” resideth with you, 
dwelleth in you, supporteth you, and is pleased with you; and is not this a 
mighty happiness? By your patience and fortitude in suffering, by your 
dependence upon the promises of God, and adhering to the word which the 
Holy Spirit hath revealed, he is “‘on your part glorified ;” but by the contempt 
and reproaches cast upon you the Spirit itself is evil-spoken of and blasphemed. 

Learn, 1. The best men, and the best things, do usually meet with reproaches 
in the world. Jesus Christ and his followers, the Spirit of God and the Gos- 
pel, all are evil-spoken of. 2. The happiness of good people does not only 
consist with, but even flow from, their afflictions. ‘Happy are ye.” 3. That 
man that hath the Spirit of God resting upon him cannot be miserable, let_his 
afflictions be never so great. “ Happy are ye; for the Spirit of God,” &c. 4. The 
blasphemies and reproaches which evil men cast upon good people [believers] 
are taken by the Spirit of God as cast upon himself; “ On their part he is evil- 
spoken of.” 5. When good people are vilified “for the name of Christ,” his Holy 
Spirit is glorified in them. 


15 But let none of you suffer as a murderer, or as 
a thief, or as an evildoer, or as a busybody in other 
men’s matters. 16 Yet if any man suffer as a 
Christian, let him not be ashamed; but let him glo- 
rify God on this behalf. : 


One would think such a caution as this needless to such an excellent set of 
Christians as these were; but their enemies did charge them with these and 
other foul crimes; therefore the apostle, when he was settling the rules of the 
Christian religion, thought these cautions necessary, forbidding to every one 
of them to hurt the life, or the estate and property, of any one, or to do any 
sort of evil; or, without call and necessity, to play the bishop in another man’s 
charge, or busy one’s self “in other men’s matters.” ‘I’o this caution he adds 
a direction, that “if any man suffer” for the cause of Christianity, and with 
a patient, Christian spirit, he ought not to account it a shame, but an honour 
to him; and ought to glorify God who hath thus dignified him. 

Learn, 1. The best of men need to be warned against the worst of sins. 2. 
There is very little comfort in sufferings when we bring them upon ourselves 
by our own sin and folly. Jt is not the suffering but the cause makes the martyr, 
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3. We have reason to thank God for the honour, if he calls us out to suffer for 
his truth and Gospel, for any of the doctrines or duties of Christianity. 


17 For the time 7s come that judgment must begin 
at the house of God: and if 7¢ first begin at us, what 


shall the end be of them that obey not the gospel 
of God? 


The usual method of Providence hath been this:—When God brings great 
calamities and sore judgments upon whole nations, he generally begins with 
his own people, Jsa. x. 12; Jer. xxv. 29; Eze. ix.6. Such a time of universal 
calamity is now at hand, which was foretold by our Saviour, Mat. xxiv. 9, 10. 
This renders all the foregoing exhortations to patience necessary for you. And 
es have two considerations to support you: First. That these judgments will 
yut begin with you that are God’s house and family, and will soon be over. 
Your trials and corrections will not last long. Secondly. Your troubles will be 
but light and short in comparison of what shall befall the wicked world,—your 
own countrymen the Jews, and the infidels and idolatrous people among whom 
you live. “ What shall the end be of them that obey not the Gospel of God ?” 

Learn, 1. The best of God’s servants, his own household, have so much amiss 
in them as renders it fit and necessary that God should sometimes correct and 
punish them with his judgments. “Judgment begins at the house of God.” 
2. They that are the family of God have their worst things in this life. Their 
worst condition is tolerable, and will soon be over. 3. Such persons or societies 
of men as disobey the Gospel of God are not of his church and household, 
though possibly they may make the loudest pretensions to it. The apostle dis- 
tinguisheth the disobedient from the house of God. 4. The sufferings of good peo- 
ple in this life are demonstrations of the unspeakable torments that are coming 
upon the disobedient and unbelieving. ‘“ What shall the end be of those that obey 
not the Gospel?” Who can express or say how dreadful their end will be? 


18 And if the righteous scarcely be saved, where 


shall the ungodly and the sinner appear ? 


This whole verse is taken from Pr. xi. 31, “Behold the righteous shall be 
recompensed in the earth; how much more the wicked and the sinner?” This 
the Seventy translate exactly as the apostle here quotes it. Whence we may 

Learn, 1. That the grievous sufferings of good people in this world are sad 
presages of much heavier judgments coming upon impenitent sinners. But if 
we take the salvation here in the highest sense, then we may learn, 2. That 
it is as much as the best can do to secure the salvation of their souls; there are 
so many sufferings, temptations, and difficulties to be overcome; so many sins 
to be mortified; the gate is so strait, and the way so narrow, that it is as much 
as the righteous can do to be saved. Let the absolute necessity of salvation 
balance the difficulty of it. Consider, your difficulties are greatest at first; 
God offers his grace and help; the contest will not last long. Be but faithful 
to the death, and God will give you the crown of life, Rev.ii. 10. 3. The ungodly 
and the sinner are unquestionably in a state of damnation. Where shall they 
appear? How will they stand before their Judge? Where can they shew their 
heads? “If the righteous scarcely be saved,” the wicked must certainly perish. 


19 Wherefore let them that suffer according to the 


will of God commit the keeping of their souls to him 


in well doing, as unto a faithful Creator. 


Here the apostle finisheth his discourse concerning sufferings, and gives this 
general advice, “Let them that suffer according to the will of God” look 
chiefly to the safety of their souls, which are put into hazard by afilictions, and 
cannot be kept secure otherwise than by committing them to God, who will 
undertake the charge, if we commit them to him in well-doing ; for he is their 
Creator, and hath, out of mere grace, made many kind promises to them of 
eternal salvation, in which he will shew himself faithful and true. 

Learn, 1. That all the sufferings that befall good people come upon, them 
* according to the will of God.” 2. It is the duty of Christians, in all their dis- 
tresses, to look more to the keeping of their souls than to the preserving of 
their bodies. The soul is of greatest value, and yet in most danger. If sutter- 
ing from without raise uneasiness, vexation, and other sinful and tormenting 

vassions within, the soul is then the greatest sufferer. If the soul be not well 
oR persecution will drive people to apostacy, Ps. exxy. 3. 3. The only way 
to keep the soul well is to commit it to God in well-doing. Commit your souls 
to God by solemn dedication, prayer, and patient perseverance in well-doing, 
Rom. ii.7. 4. Good people, when they are in affliction, have great encourage- 
ment to commit their souls to God, because he is their Creator, and faithful in 


all his promises. 
CHAPTER Y. 


In which the apostle gives particular directions, first to the elders, how to behave them- 
selves towards their flock, in the first four verses; then to the younger, to be obedient 
and humble, and to cast their care upon God, in the next three verses. From thence 
to the end he exhorts all to sobriety, watchfulness against temptations, and stedfast- 
ness in the faith, praying earnestly for them; and so concludes his epistle with a 
solemn doxology, mutual salutations, and his apostolical benediction. 


HE elders which are among 
you I exhort, who am also 
an elder, and a witness of 
the sufferings of Christ, and 
also a partaker of the glory 
that shall be revealed: 


Here we may observe, 

First. The persons to whom this exhort- 
ation is given. ‘To the presbyters, pas- 
tors, and spiritual guides of the church; 
elders ey office rather than by age, minis- 
ters of those churches to whom he wrote 
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presbyter or fellow-elder, and so puts nothing upon them but what he was 
ready to perform himself. He was also “a witness of the sufferings of Christ,” 
being with him in the garden, attending him to the palace of the high priest, 
and very likely was a spectator of his suffering upon the cross, at a distance 
among the crowd, Acts iii. 15. He adds that he was also a “partaker of the 
glory” that was in some degree revealed at the transfiguration, Mat. xvii. 1—3, 
and shall be completely enjoyed at the second coming of Jesus Christ. 

Learn, 1. They whose office it is to teach others ought carefully to study 
their own duty, as well as teach the people theirs. 2. How different the 
spirit and behaviour of Peter was from that of his pretended successors! He 
does not command and domineer, but exhort. He does not claim sovereignty 
over all pastors and churches, nor style himself prince of the apostles, vicar 
of Christ, or head of the church, but values himself upon being “an elder.” All 
the apostles were elders, though every elder was not an apostle. 3. It was the 
peculiar honour of Peter, and a few more, to be the witnesses of Christ’s 
sufferings, but it is the privilege of all true Christians to be partakers of the 
glory that shall be revealed. 


2 Feed the flock of God which is among you, 
taking the oversight thereof, not by constraint, but 
willingly ; not for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind ; 
3 Neither as being lords over G'od’s heritage, but 
being ensamples to the flock. 


Here you have the pastor’s duty described, and the manner how that duty 
ought to be performed. The pastoral duty is threefold :— 

First. To “feed the flock,” by preaching to them the sincere word of God, 
and ruling them according to such directions and discipline as the word of 
God prescribes, both which are implied in this expression, ‘‘ Feed the flock.” 

Secondly. The pastors of the church must “take the oversight thereof.” The 
elders are exhorted to do the office of bishops, as the word signifies, by per- 
sonal care and vigilance over all the flock committed to their charge. 

Thirdly. They must be ‘examples to the Hock,’ and practise that holiness 
self-denial, mortification, and all other Christian duties which they preach and 
recommend to their people. 

These duties must be performed, not by constraint, not because you must do 
them, not from compulsion of the civil power, or constraint of fear or shame, 
but from a willing mind, that takes pleasure in the work. Not for “ filthy 
lucre,” or any emoluments and profits attending the place where you reside, or 
any perquisite belonging to the office, ‘but of a ready mind;” regarding the 
flock more than the fleece, sincerely and cheerfully endeavouring to serve the 
church of God. Neither as being “ lords over God's heritage,” tyrannising over 
them by compulsion and coercive force, or imposing unscriptural and human 
inventions upon them, instead of necessary duty, Mat. xx. 25, 26; 2 Cor. i. 24. 

Learn, 1. The eminent dignity of the church of God, and all the true mem- 
bers of it. ‘These poor, dispersed, suffering Christians were the flock of God. 
The rest of the world is a brutal herd. These are an orderly flock, redeemed 
to God by the great Shepherd, living in holy love and communion one with 
another, ‘f according to the will of God.” They are also dignified with the title 
of God's heritage or clergy; his peculiar lot, chosen out of the common mul- 
titude for his own people, to enjoy his special favour and to do him special 
service. The word is never restrained in the New Testament to the ministers 
of religion only. 2. The pastors of the church ought to consider their people 
as the flock of God, as God’s heritage, and treat them accordingly. They are 
not theirs to be lorded over at pleasure, but they are God’s people, and should 
be treated with love, meekness, and tenderness, for the sake of him to whom 
they belong. 3. Those ministers that are either driven to the work by necessity, 
or drawn to it by “filthy lucre,” can never perform their duty as they ought, 
because they do not do it willingly, and with a “ready mind.” 4. he best way 
a minister can take to engage the respect of a people is to discharge his own 
duty among them in the best manner that he can, and to be a constant example 
to them of all that is good. 


4 And when the chief Shepherd shall appear, ye 
shall receive a crown of glory that fadeth not away. 


In opposition to that “filthy lucre” which many proposed to themselves, 
as their principal motive in their undertaking and discharge of the pastoral 
office, the apostle sets before them the “ crown of glory,” designed by the great 
Shepherd, Jesus Christ, for all his faithful ministers. 

Learn, 1. That Jesus Christ is “the chief Shepherd” of the whole flock and 
heritage of God. He bought them and ruleth them; he defendeth and saveth 
them for ever. He is also the chief Shepherd over all inferior shepherds; they 
derive their authority from him, act in his name, and are accountable to him 
at last. 2. This “ chief Shepherd” will appear to judge all ministers and under-~ 
shepherds, to call them to account, whether they have faithfully discharged 
their work, both publicly and privately, according to the foregoing directions. 
3. They that are found to have done their duty shall have what is infinitely 
better than temporal gain; they shall receive from the grand Shepherd a 
high degree of everlasting glory, “a crown of glory that fadeth not away.” 


5 Likewise, ye younger, submit yourselves unto 
the elder. Yea, all of you be subject one to another, 
and be clothed with humility: for God resisteth the 


proud, and giveth grace to the humble. 


Having settled and explained the duty of the pastors, or spiritual guides of 
the church, he comes now to instruct the flock how to behave themselves to 
their ministers, and to one another. He calls them the younger, as being gene- 
rally younger than their grave pastors, and to put them in mind of their 
inferiority ; the term younger being used by our Saviour to signify an inferior, 
Lu. xxii. 26. He exhorteth these that are younger and inferior to submit 
themselves to the elder, to give due respect and reverence to their persons, and 
to yield to their admonitions, reproof, and authority, enjoining and commanding 
what the word of God requires, Heb. xiii. 17. As to one another, the rule is, 
that they should all “ be subject one to another,” so far as to receive the reproofs 
and counsels one of another, and be ready to bear one another’s burdens, and 
perform all the offices of friendship and charity one to another; and articular 
persons should submit to the directions of the whole society, iph. Vv. 215 
Jas. v.16. These duties of submission to superiors in age or office, and subjec- 
tion to one another, being contrary to the proud nature and selfish interests 
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he advises them to “be clothed with humility.” Let your minds, 
a tis NT whole frame, be adorned with humility, as the most beau- 
tiful habit you can wear. This will render obedience and duty easy and 
pleasant; but if you be disobedient and proud, God will set himself to oppose and 
crush you; for he “resisteth the proud, when he giveth grace to the humble. 
Learn, 1. Humility is the great preseryer of pence and order in all Christian 
churches and societies; consequently, pride is the great disturber of them, and 
the cause of most dissensions and breaches in the church. 2. There is a mutual 
opposition between God and the proud, so the word signifies. ‘They war 
against him, and he scorneth them. He resisteth the proud,” because they 
are like the devil—enemies to himself and to his kingdom among men, P7. iii. 34. 
3. Where God giveth grace to be humble he will give more grace, more wisdom, 
faith, holiness, and humility. 


6 Humble yourselves therefore under the mighty 


hand of God, that he may exalt you in due time: 


Since “ God resisteth the proud,” but “giveth grace to the humble,” there- 
fore humble yourselves not only one to another, but to the great God, whose 
judgments are coming upon the world, and must begin at the house of God, 
ch. iv. 17. His hand is almighty, and can easily pull you down if you be proud, 
or exalt yon if you be humble; and will certainly do it, either in this life, if he 
see it best for you, or at the day of general retribution. 

Learn, 1. The consideration of the omnipotent hand of God should make us 
humble and submissive to him in all that he brings upon us. 2. Humbling our- 
selves to God under his hand is the next way to deliverance and exaltation. 
Patience under his chastisements, submission to his pleasure, repentance, 
prayer, and hope in his mercy, will engage his help and release in due time, 
Jas. iv. 7, 10. 


7 Casting all your care upon him; for he careth 


for you. 


The apostle, knowing that these Christians were already under very hard 
circumstances, does rightly suppose that what he had foretold of greater hard- 
ships yet a coming might excite in them abundance of care and fear about the 
event of these difficulties, what the issue of them would be to themselves, 
their families, and the church of God. Foreseeing this anxious care would be 
a heavy burthen, and a sore temptation, he gives them the best advice, and 
supports it with a strong argument; his advice is, to cast all their care, or all 
care of themselves, upon God. ‘Throw your cares, which are so cutting and 
distracting,—that wound your souls and pierce your hearts,—upon the wise and 
gracious providence of God; trust in him with a firm composed mind, “for he 
eareth for you.” He is willing to release you of your care, and take the care 
of you upon himself. He will either avert what you fear, or support you under 
it. He will order all events to you, so as shall convince you of his paternal 
love and tenderness towards you; and all shall be so ordered that no hurt, 
but good, shall come unto you, Mat. vi. 25; Ps. lxxxiv. 11; Rom. viii. 28. 

Learn, 1. The best of Christians are apt to labour under the burthen of 
anxious and excessive care. The apostle calls it “all your care,” intimatin 
that the cares of Christians are various, and of more sorts than one,—persona 
cares, family cares, cares for the present, and cares for the future, for them- 
selves, for others, for the church. 2. The cares even of good people are very 
burthensome, and too often very sinful. When they arise from unbelief and 
diffidence, when they torture and distract the mind, unfit us for the duties of 
our place, and hinder our delightful service of God, they are very criminal. 
3. The best remedy against immoderate care is, to cast our care upon God, and 
resign every event to his wise and gracious determination. A firm belief of the 
rectitude of the Divine will and counsels calms the spirit of man. “ We ceased, 
saying, The will of the Lord be done,” Acts xxi. 14. 


8 Be sober, be vigilant; because your adversary 


o 
the devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking 
whom he may devour: 9 Whom resist stedfast in 
the faith, knowing that the same afflictions are ac- 
complished in your brethren that are in the world. 

Here the apostle does three things: 

First. He shews them their danger from an enemy more cruel and restless 
than even the worst of men, whom he describes, 1. By his characters and 
names. He is an “adversary,” that adversary of yours; nota common adver- 
sary, but an enemy that impleads you, and litigates against you in your grand 
depending cause, and aims at your very souls. 2. ‘* The devil,” the grand accuser 
of all the brethren. ‘This title is derived from a word which signifies, ‘to strike 
through, or tostab. He would strike malignity into our natures, and poison into 
our souls. If he could have struck these people with passion and murmuring 
in their sufferings, perhaps he might have drawn them to apostacy andruin, 3. 
He is “a roaring lion,” hungry, fierce, strong, and cruel,—the fierce and greedy 
pursuer of souls. 2. By his business. He‘ walketh about, seeking whom he may 
devour.” His whole design is to devour and destroy souls; to that end he is un- 
wearied and restless in his malicious endeavours; for he always, night and day, 
goes about studying and contriving whom he may ensnare to their eternal ruin. 

Secondly. Our duty inferred from hence is, 1. ‘l’o “be sober,” and to govern 
both the outward and the inward man by the rules of temperance, modesty, 
and mortification. 2. To “be vigilant.” Not secure, or eareless, but rather 
suspicious of constant danger from this spiritual enemy ; and, under that appre- 
hension, to be watchful and diligent to prevent his designs, and save our souls. 
3. To resist him “ stedfast in the faith.” It was the faith of these people that 
Satan aimed at. If he could overturn their faith, and draw them into apostacy, 
then he knew he should gain his point, and ruin their souls. ‘Therefore, to 
destroy their faith, he raises bitter persecutions, and sets the grand potentates 
of the world against them. This strong trial and temptation they must resist, 
By being well grounded, resolute and “ stedfast in the faith.” To encourage them 

0 this, 

Thirdly. The apostle tells them that their care was not singular, for they 
knew that the like afflictions befell their brethren in all parts of the world, and 
that all the people of God were their fellow-soldiers in this warfare. 

Learn, 1, All the great persecutions that ever were in the world were raised, 
spirited up, and conducted by the devil. He is the grand persecutor, as well 
as the deceiver and accuser of the brethren. Men are his willing, spiteful 
instruments, but he is the chief adversary that wars against Christ and his 
people, Gen. iii. 15; Rev. xii. 12. 2. The design of Satan in raising persecutions 
against the faithful servants of God is to bring them to apostacy, by reason of 


their sufferings, and so to destroy their souls. 3. Sobriety and watchfulness 
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are necessary virtues at all times, but especially in times of suffering and_per- 
secution. You must moderate your affection to worldly things, or else Satan 
will soon overcome you. 4. If you would overcome Satan, either as a tempter, 
accuser, or persecutor, you must resist him “ stedfast in the faith.” If your faith 
five way, you are gone; therefore, “above all, take the shield of faith,” B’ph. vi. 16. 
5. The consideration of what others suffer is proper to encourage us to bear 
aes share in any affliction. The same afflictions are accomplished in your 
rethren. 


10 But the God of all grace, who hath called us 
unto his eternal glory by Christ Jesus, after that ye 
have suffered a while, make you perfect, stablish, 
strengthen, settle you. ath 

We come now to the conclusion of this epistle, which the apostle begins with 


a most brett Li fle which, ' : 

First. He ad resseth to God, as “the God of all grace,” the Author and 
Finisher of every heavenly gift and quality ; acknowledging on their behalf that 
God had already called them to be partakers of that eternal glory which 
being his own, he had promised and settled upon them through the merit and 
intercession of Jesus Christ. ‘ 

Secondly. You may observe what he prays for on their account. Not that 
they might be excused from sufferings, but that their sufferings might be 
moderate and short; and, “after they had suffered awhile,” that God would 
restore them to a settled and peaceable condition, and perfeet his work in 
them; that he would stablish them against wavering either in faith or duty, 
that he would strengthen them that are weak, and settle them upon Christ, 
the foundation, so firmly, that their union with him might be indissoluble an 
everlasting. 

Learn, 1. That all grace is from God. It is he that restrains, converts, 
comforteth, and saveth men by his grace. 2. All that are ealled into a state 
of grace are called to partake of eternal glory and happiness. 3. Those that 
are called to be heirs of eternal life through Jesus Christ must nevertheless 
suffer in this world, but their sufferings will be but for alittle while. 4. The 
perfecting, stablishing, strengthening, and settling of good people in grace. 
and their perseverance therein, is so difficult a work, that only ‘the God o 
all grace” ¢an accomplish it; and therefore he is earnestly to be sought unto, 
by continual prayer and dependence upon his promises. ~ wus 


11 To him ée glory and dominion for eyer and 
ever. Amen. 


From this doxology we ma 
“the God of all grace” shoul 
him “for ever and ever.” 


12 By Silvanus, a faithful brother unto you, as I 
suppose, I have written briefly, exhorting, and testify- 
ing that this is the true grace of God wherein ye stand. 


Here the apostle does, 

First. Recapitulate the design of his writing this epistle to them; which was 
1. To testify, and in the strongest terms to assure them, that the doetrine o 
salvation, which he had explained, and they had embraced, was the true account 
of the grace of God, foretold by the prophets and published by Jesus Christ. 
2. To exhort them earnestly that, as they had embraced the Gospel, they would 
continue stedfast in it, notwithstanding the arts of seducers or the persecu- 
tions of enemies. 

Secondly. He recommends Silvanus, the person by whom he sent them this 
brief epistle, as a brother that he esteemed faithful and friendly to them, and 
hoped they would account’ him so, though he was a minister of the uncireum- 
cision. i in 

Learn, 1. That an honourable esteem of the ministers of religion tends 
much to the success of their labours. hen we are convinced they are faith- 
ful, we shall profit more by their ministerial services. The prejudices that 
some of these Jews might have against Silvanus as a minister of the Gentiles 
would soon wear off, when they were once convinced that he was “a faithful 
brother.” 2, The main thing that ministers onght to aim at in their labours is, 
to convince their people of the certainty and excellencey of the Christian reli- 
gion. This the apostles did exhort and testify with all their might. 3. A firm 
persnasion that we are in the true way to heaven will be the best motive to 
stand fast and persevere therein. AA 


13 The church that is at Babylon, elected together 


with you, saluteth you; and so doth Marcus my son. 


St. Peter being at Babylon in Assyria when he wrote this epistle, (whither 
he travelled, as the apostle of the circumcision, to visit that church, which was 
the chief of the dispersion,) sends the salutation of that church to the other 
churches to whom ue wrote, telling them that God had elected or chosen the 
Christians at Babylon out of the world to be his church, and to partake of 
eternal salvation through Christ Jesus, together with them and all other 
faithful Christians, ch. i. 2. In this salutation he particularly joins Mark the 
evangelist, who was then with him, and who was his son in a spiritual sense, 
being begotten by him to Ghiciatianiey: ee 

Learn, That all the churches of Jesus Christ ought to have a most affec- 
They should love, and pray for, and be as 


learn, that they that have obtained grace from 
and will ascribe glory, dominion, and power to 


tionate concern one for another. | 
helpful one to another as they possibly can. 


14 Greet ye one another with a kiss of charity. 
Peace be with you all that are in Christ Jesus, 


Amen. 


He exhorts them to fervent love and charity one towards another, and to 
express this by giving the kiss of peace, according tothe eatin custom of 


those times and countries; and so concludes with a benediction, which he 
confines to those only “that are in Christ Jesus,” united to him by faith and 
sound members of his.mystical body. The blessing he pronounceth upon these 
is peace, by which he means all necessary good, all manner of prosperity. To 
this he adds his “ Amen,” in token of his earnest desire and undoubted expect- 
ation that the blessing of peace would be the portion of all the faithful, 


SS 


“EXPOSITION 


OF THE SECOND 


BPISTELE GHNERAL OF ST. PETER, 


WITH 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS* 


ESCAPING FROM THE CITY, 


THE penman of this epistle appears plainly to be the same who wrote the foregoing; and whatsoever difference some learned men apprehend they discern in 
the style of this epistle from that of the former, this cannot be a sufficient argument to assert that it was written by Simeon, who succeeded the apostle James in 
the church at Jerusalem; inasmuch as he who wrote this epistle calls himself ‘ Simon Peter, and an apostle,” ver. 1, and says that he was one of the three apostles 
that were present at Christ’s transfiguration, ver. 18; and says expressly, that he had written a former epistle to them, ch. iii. 1. [There is also an allusion in 
ch. i.14, which Peter only could appropriately make: “ Knowing that shortly I must put off this my tabernacle, even as our Lord Jesus Christ hath showed me.” 
Here there is an evident reference to the Saviour’s prediction of the death of Peter, recorded in Jno. xxi. 18, 19.—Probably the year 64 or 65 would not be far 
from the real date of this epistle. If so, it was, according to Calmet, one year only before the martyrdom of Peter, A.D. 66, and six years before the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Titus, A.D. 71. As to the persons to whom this epistle was written there is no room for doubt. They are the same with those to whom the 
previous epistle had been addressed, for, in ch. iii. 1, the writer says, “‘ This second epistle, beloved, [now write unto you; in both which Istir up your pure minds 
by way of remembrance.”] The design of this second epistle is also the same with that of the former, as is evident from the ist verse of the 3rd chapter; whence 
observe, that in the things of God we have need of “ precept upon precept, and line upon line,” and all little enough to keep it in remembrance; and yet these 
are the things which should be most faithfully recorded, and frequently remembered by us. [This epistle is characterised by the same earnest and tender manner 
as the first, and by a peculiarly “ solemn grandeur of imagery and diction.” The apostle, in the two last chapters, had to meet great and dangerous errors, and the 
style of rebuke was appropriate to the occasion. He felt that he himself was soon to die, and, in the prospect of death, his own mind was peculiarly impressed 
with the solemnity and importance of coming events.. The occasion required that he should state in a solemn manner what was the truth in regard to the second 
advent of the Lord Jesus; what great changes were to occur; what the Christian might look for hereafter; and his soul kindles with the sublime theme, and he 
describes in glowing imagery, and in impassioned language, the end of all things, and exhorts them to live as became those who were looking forward to so 
important events. The practical effect of the whole epistle is to make the mind intensely solemn, and to put if into a position of waiting for the coming of 
the Lord.] 


A.D. 66: 


The apostle Peter, being moved by the Holy Ghost to write once more to 
those who from among the Jews were turned to faith in Christ, begins this 
second epistle with an introduction, wherein the same persons are described, 
and the same blessings are desired, that are in the preface to his former letter ; 
but there are some additions or alterations which ought to be taken notice of 


A.D. 66. 
. i » cash 
CHAPTER I. 
In this chapter we have, I. An introduction, or preface, making way for, and leading 


to, what is principally designed by the apostle, ver. 1—4. II. An exhortation to ad- 
vance and improve in all Christian graces, ver. 5—7. To enforce this exhortation, and 


engage them seriously and heartily to comply with it, he adds, 1. A representation of 
the very great advantage which will thereby accrue to them, ver. 8—l1, 2. A promise 
of the best assistance the apostle was able to give to facilitate and forward this good work, 
ver. 12—15. 3, A declaration of the certain truth and Divine original of the Gospel of 
Christ, in the grace whereof they were exhorted to increase and persevere, ver. 16—21. 


IMON Peter, a servant and 
an apostle of Jesus Christ, to 
them that have obtained 
like precious faith with us 
through the righteousness of 
& God and our Saviour Jesus 
|Z, Christ: , 2 Grace and peace 
Vex be multiplied unto you 
through the knowledge of 


partakers of the divine nature, having 


in all the three parts of the introduction. 

First. We have here a description of the person that wrote the epistle, by 
the name Simon, as well as Peter, and by the title of servant as well as that of 
apostle. Peter, being in both epistles, seems to be the name most frequently 
used, and with which he may be thought to be best pleased, being given him by 
our Lord, upon his confessing Jesus to be Christ, the son of the living God, and 
the very name signifying and sealing that truth to be the fundamental article, 
the rock on which all must build, But the name Simon, though omitted in the 
former epistle, is mentioned in this, lest the total omission of that name which 
was given him when he was circumcised should make the Jewish believers, 
who were all zealous of the law, to become jealous of the apostle, as if he 
disclaimed and despised circumcision. He here styles himself “a servant,” as 
well as “an apostle, of Jesus Christ.” In this he may be allowed to glory, as 
David does, Ps. exvi. 16. The service of Christ is the way to the highest 
honour, Jno. xii, 26. Christ himself is “ King of kings, and Lord of lords;” and 
he makes all his servants “kings and priests unto God,” Rev. i. 6. How great 
an honour is it to be the servants of this Master! This is what we cannot, 
without sin, be ashamed of. ‘To triumph in being Christ’s servant is very 
proper for those who are engaging others to enter into or abide in the ser- 
vice of Christ. 

Secondly. We have an account of the people to whom the epistle is written. 
They have been described in the former epistle as “elect according to the 
foreknowledge of God the Father,” and here, as “having obtained precious 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ ;” for the faith here mentioned is vastly different 
from the false faith of the heretic, and the feigned faith of the hypocrite, and 
the fruitless faith of the formal professor, how orthodox soever he is. It is 
“the faith of God’s elect,” Zit. i. 1, wrought by the Spirit of God in effectual 
calling. Observe, 

1. True saving faith is a precious grace, and that not only as it is very un- 
common, very scarce even in the visible church, a very small number of true 
believers among a great multitude of visible professors, Mat. xxii. 14; but 
true faith is very excellent, and of very great use and advantage to those who 
have it. The just live by faith a truly Divine spiritual life. Faith procures 
all the necessary supports and comforts of this excellent life. Faith goes to 
Christ, and buys the wine and milk, Jsa. lv. 1, that are the proper nourishment 
of the new creature. Faith buys and brings home the tried gold, the heavenly 
treasure that does enrich. Faith takes and puts on the white raiment, the 
royal robes that clothe and adorn, Rev. ili. 18. 

2. Faith is alike precious in the private Christian and in the apostle; it pro- 
duces the same precious effects in the one and in the other. Faith unites the 
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weak believer to Christ as really as it does the strong one, and purifies the 
heart of one as truly as of another; and every sincere believer is, by his faith, 
justified in the sight of God, and that from all sins, Acts xiii. 39. Faith, in 
whomsoever it is, takes hold of the same precious Saviour, and applies the same 

recious promises. ae p 
: 3. THis oreeieus faith is obtained of God. Faith is the gift of God, wrought 
by the Spirit, who raised up Jesus Christ fromthe dead. 

4. The preciousness of faith, as well as our obtaining it, is through the 
righteousness of Christ. The satisfactory, meritorious righteousness and 
obedience of Christ gives faith all its value and preciousness; and the right- 
eousness of such a person cannot but be of infinite value to those who by faith 
receive it. For, Ist. This Jesus Christ is God, yea, ‘our God, as it is in the 
original. He is truly God, an infinite Being, who has wrought out this right- 
eousness, and therefore it must be of infinite value. 2nd. He is the Saviour of 
them that believe, and as such he yielded this meritorious obedience; and 
therefore is it of such great benefit and advantage to them, because, as surety 
and Saviour, he wrought out this righteousness in their stead. 

Thirdly. We have the apostolical benediction, wherein he wishes for the 
multiplication and increase of the Divine favour to them, and the advancement 
and growth of the work of grace in them; and that peace with God and in 
their own consciences, which cannot be without grace, may abound in them. 
This is the very same benediction that is in the former epistle; but here 
he adds 

1. An’account of the way and means whereby grace and peace are multi- 
plied; it is “ through the knowledge of God and Jesus Christ.” This acknow- 
ledging and believing in the only living and true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
he has sent, is the great improvement of spiritual life, or it could not be the 
way to life eternal, Jno. xvii. 3. We have, 

2. The ground of the apostle’s faith in asking, and of the Christian’s hope 

in expecting, the increase of grace. What we have already received should 
encourage us to ask for more. He that has begun the work of grace will 
perfect it. Observe, Ist. The fountain of all spiritual blessings is the Divine 
power of Jesus Christ, who could not discharge all the office of Mediator, 
unless he was God as well asman. 2nd. All things that have any relation to 
and influence upon the true spiritual life, the life and power of godliness, 
is from Jesus Christ; in him all fulness dwells, and it is from him we receive, 
and “ grace for grace,” Jno. i. 16; even all that is necessary for the preserving, 
improving, and perfecting of grace and peace, which are called here in this 
verse godliness and life, according to some expositors. 3rd. Knowledge of 
God, and faith in him, are the channel whereby all spiritual supports and com- 
forts are conveyed to us. But then we must own and acknowledge God as the 
Author of our effectual calling, for so he is here described, “ Him that has 
called us to glory and virtue.” Observe here, that the design of God in eall- 
ing or converting men is to bring them to glory and virtue, that is, peace and 
grace, aS some understand it; but many prefer the marginal rendering, ‘by 
glory and virtue.’ And so we have the effectual calling set forth as the work 
of “the glory and virtue,” or the glorious power of God, which is described 
Eph. i. 19. It is the glory of God’s power to convert sinners; this is that 
power and glory of God which are seen and experienced in his sanctuary, 
Ps. \xiii. 2. This power or virtue is to be extolled by all that “are called out 
of darkness into marvellous light,” 1 Pet. ii. 9. In the 4th verse the apostle 
goes on to encourage their faith and hope in looking for an increase of grace 
and peace, because the same glory and virtue are employed and evidenced in 
giving the promises of the Gospel that are exercised in our effectual calling. 
Observe, First. The good things which the promises make over are exceeding 
great. Pardon of sin is one of the blessings here intended. How great this is, 
all who know any thing of the power of God’s anger will readily confess. And 
this is one of those promised favours in bestowing whereof “the power of the 
Lord is great,” Num. xiv. 17. ‘To pardon sins that are numerous and heinous 
(every one of which deserves God’s wrath and curse, and that for ever) is a 
wonderful thing, and so called, Ps. exix. 18. Secondly. ‘The promised blessings 
of the Gospel are very precious. As the great promise of the Old Testament 
was the seed of the woman, the Messiah, Heb. xi. 39, so the great promise of the 
New ‘Testament is the Holy Ghost, Lu. xxiv. 49. And how precious must the 
enlivening, enlightening, sanctifying Spirit be! Thirdly. ‘They who receive 
the promises of the Gospel do partake of the Divine nature. These are 
renewed in the spirit of their mind after the image of God, in knowledge, 
righteousness, and holiness; their hearts are set for God and his service; they 
have a Divine temper and disposition of soul. Though the law be the minis- 
tration of death, and the letter killeth, yet the Gospel is the ministration of life, 
and the Spirit quickeneth those who are naturally dead in trespasses and sins. 
Fourthly, Those in whom the Spirit does work the Divine nature are freed 
from the bondage of corruption. ‘They who are by the Spirit of grace renewed 
in the spirit of their mind, are translated into the liberty of the children of 
God; for it is the world in which corruption does reign. They who are not of 
the Father, but of the world, are under the power of sin. ‘ ‘I'he world lies in 
wickedness,” 1 Jno. vy. 19; and the dominion that sin has in the men of the 
world is through lust; their desires are to it, and therefore it rules over them. 
The dominion sin has over us is according to the delight we have in it. 
_ (Here let us remark, 1. That man only, of all the dwellers on the earth, 
is capable of rising to this condition. The nature of all the other orders of 
creatures here below is incapable of any such transformation that it can be 
said that they become “‘partakers of the Divine nature.” 2. It is impossible 
now to estimate the degree of approximation to which man may yet rise 
towards God, or the exalted sense in which the term may yet be applicable to 
him; but the prospect before the believer in this respect is most glorious. 
3. Here we attempt to climb the hill of knowledge, and having gone a few 
steps—while the top is still lost in the clouds—we lie down and die. We look at 
a few things, become acquainted with a few elementary principles, make a little 
progress in virtue, and then all our studies and efforts are suspended, and ‘ we 
fly away.’ In the future world we sball have an eternity before us to make 
progress in knowledge, and virtue, and holiness uninterrupted; and who can 
tell in what exalted sense it may yet be true that we shall be “ partakers of the 
Divine nature,” or what attainments we may yet make ?] 


5 And beside this, giving all diligence, add to 
your faith virtue; and to virtue knowledge; 6 
And to knowledge temperance; and to temperance 
patience; and to patience godliness; 7 And to 
godliness brotherly kindness ; and to brotherly kind- 
ness charity. 


In these words the apostle comes to the chief thing intended in this epistle, 
to excite and engage them to adyance in grace and ho iness, they haying already 
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obtained precious faith, and been made partakers of the Divine nature. ‘This 
1s a very good beginning, but it is not to be rested in as if we were already 
perfect. ‘The apostle had prayed that grace and peace might be multiplied to 
them, and now he exhorts them to press forward for the obtaining of more 
grace. We should, as we have opportunity, exhort those we pray for, and 
excite them to the use of all proper means to obtain what we desire God to 
bestow upon them. And they who will make any progress in religion must be 
very diligent and industrious in their endeavours. Without giving all diligence 
there is no gaining any ground in the work of holiness. ‘They who are slothful 
in the business of religion will make nothing of it. We must strive if we will 
enter in at the strait gate, Zw. xiii. 24. Here we cannot but observe how the 
believer’s way is marked out step by step. 

First. He must get “ virtue,” by which some understand justice; and then 
the knowledge, temperance, and patience that follow, being Joined with it, the 
apostle may be supposed to put them upon pressing after the four cardinal 
virtues, or the four elements that go to the making up of every virtue or 
virtuous action. But seeing it is a faithful saying, and constantly to be 
asserted, that they who have faith be careful to maintain good works, Zit. iii. 8; 
by virtue here we may understand strength and courage, without which the 
believer cannot stand up for good works by abounding and excelling in them. 
The righteous must be bold as a lion, Pr. xxviii. 1. A cowardly Christian, 
who is afraid or ashamed to profess the doctrines, or practise the duties, of the 
Gospel, must expect that Christ will be ashamed of him another day. Let not 
your hearts fail you in the evil day, but shew yourselves valiant in Semper | 
against all opposition, and resisting every enemy,—world, flesh, devil, yea, an 
death too. e have need of virtue while we live, and it will be of excellent 
use when we come to die. 

Secondly. The believer must add “ knowledge” to his virtue, prudence to his 
courage. There is a knowledge of God’s name which must go before our faith 
Ps. ix. 10; and we cannot approve of the good, and acceptable, and perfect will 
of God, till we know it. But there are proper circumstances for duty which 
must be known and observed; we must use the appointed means, and observe 
the accepted time. Christian prudence regards the persons we have to do with 
and the place and company we arein. Every believer must labour after that 
knowledge and wisdom that is profitable to direct, both as to the proper method 
and order wherein all Christian duties are to be performed, and as to the way 
and manner of performing them. 

Thirdly. We must add ‘‘ temperance” to our knowledge. We must be sober 
and moderate in our love to, and use of, the good things of this life; and if we 
have aright understanding and knowledge of outward comforts, we shall see 
their worth and usefulness are vastly inferior to that of spiritual mercies. 
Bodily exercises and bodily privileges profit but little, and therefore are to be 
esteemed and used accordingly. The Gospel teaches sobriety as well as 
honesty, Tit. ii. 12. We must be moderate in desiring and using the good 
things of natural life, such as meat, drink, clothes, sleep, recreations, credit, 
&e. An inordinate desire after these is inconsistent with an earnest desire 
after God and Christ; and they who take more of these than is due can neither 
render to God nor man what is due to them. 

Fourthly. Add to temperance “ patience,” which must have its perfect work, 
or we cannot be ‘“‘perfect and entire, wanting nothing,” Jam. i. 4; for we are 
born to trouble, and must, through many tribulations, enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. And it is this tribulation (om. vy. 3) which worketh patience, 
that is, requires the exercise and occasions the increase of this grace, whereby 
we bear all calamities and crosses with silence and submission, without mur- 
muring against God, or complaining of him, but justifying him who lays all 
affliction upon us; owning that our sufferings are less than our sins deserve, and 
believing they are no more than we ourselves do need. % 

Fifthly. To patience we must add “ godliness;” and this is the very thing 
which is produced by patience, for that works experience, Rom. y. 4. hen 
Christians bear afflictions patiently they get an experimental knowledge of the 
loving-kindness of their heavenly Father, which he will not take from his ehil- 
dren, even “ when he visits their iniquity with the rod, and their transgression 
with stripes,” Ps. lxxxix. 32, 33. And hereby they are brought to that child- 
like fear and reverential love wherein true godliness does consist. To which, 

Sixthly. We must add “brotherly kindness,” a tender affection to all our 
fellow-Christians, who are children of the same Father, servants of the same 
Master, members of the same family, travellers to the same country, and heirs 
of the same inheritance; and therefore are to be loved with a pure heart, fer- 
vently, with a love of complacency, as those who are peculiarly near and dear 
to us, in whom we take particular delight, ee XVinoe 

Seventhly. “ Charity,” or a love of goodwill to all mankind, must be added 
to the love of delight which we have for those who are the children of God. 
God has made of one blood all nations, and all the children of men are par- 
takers of the same human nature, and are all capable of the same mercies, and 
liable to the same afflictions; and therefore, though upon a spiritual account 
Christians are distinguished and dignified above those who are without Christ, 
yet are they to sympathise with others in their calamities, and relieve their 
necessities, and promote their welfare both in body and soul, as they have 
opportunity. ‘Thus must all believers in Christ evidence that they are the chil- 
dren of God, who is good to all, but is especially good to Israel. y 

All the forementioned graces must be had, or we shall not be thoroughly 
furnished for all good works,—for the duties of the first and second table, for 
active and passive obedience, and for those services wherein we are to imitate 
God, as well as for those wherein we only obey him. 


8 For if these things be in you, and abound, they 
make you that ye shall neither be barren nor unfruit- 
ful in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
But he that lacketh these things is blind, and cannot 
see afar off, and hath forgotten that he was purged 
from his old sins. 10 Wherefore the rather, bre- 
thren, give diligence to make your calling and election 
sure: for if ye do these things, ye shall never fall: 
11 For so an entrance shall be ministered unto you 
abundantly into the everlasting kingdom of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


_ To engage us to an industrious and unwearied pursuit of all the foremen- 
tioned graces, the apostle sets forth the advantages that redound to all who 
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successfully labour, so as to get these things to be and abound in them. This 
is proposed, 

First. More generally, ver. 8. The having these things make not “barren,” 
or slothful, “nor unfruitful ;” where, according to the style of the Holy Ghost, 
we must understand a great deal more than is expressed; for when it is said, 
concerning Ahaz, the vilest and most provoking of all the kings of Judah, that 
“he did not right in the sight of the Lord,” 2 Ain. xvi. 2, we are to under- 
stand as much as if it had been said he did what was most offensive and abomi- 
nable, as the following account of his life does show. So when it is here said 
that the being and abounding of all Christian graces in us will make neither 
inactive nor unfruitful, we are thereby to understand that it will make very 
zealous and lively, vigorous and active, in all practical Christianity, and emi- 
nently fruitful in the works of righteousness. ‘[hese will bring much glory to 
God, by bringing forth much fruit among men, being fruitful “in knowledge,” 
or the acknowledging “of our Lord Jesus Christ ;” owning him to be their 
Lord, and evidencing themselves to be his servants, by their abounding in the 
work that he has given them to do. ‘This is the necessary consequence of 
adding one grace to another; for where all Christian graces are in the heart, 
they improve and strengthen, encourage and cherish one another; so they all 
thrive and grow, as the apostle intimates in the beginning of the 8th verse; 
and wherever grace abounds there will be an abounding in good works. How 
desirable it is to be in such a case the apostle evidenceth, ver. 9, where he sets 
forth how miserable it is to be without those quickening, fructifying graces ; 
for he who hath not, or, though he pretends or seems to have the forementioned 
graces, does not exercise and improve them, is blind, that is, as to spiritual 
and heavenly things, as the next word explains it, ‘he cannot see far off.” This 
present evil world he can see, and does dote upon, but has no discerning at all 
of the world to come, so as to be affected with the spiritual privileges and 
heavenly blessings thereof. He that sees the excellencies of Christianity must 
needs be diligent in endeavours after all those graces that are absolutely neces- 
sary for obtaining glory, honour, and immortality ; but where these graces are 
not obtained nor endeavoured after, men are not able to look forward to the 
things that are but a little way off in reality, though in appearance or in their 
apprehension they are at a great distance, because they put them far away from 
them. And how wretched is their condition who are thus blind as to the 
awfully great things of the other world! who cannot see any thing of the 
reality and certainty, the greatness and nearness, of the glorious rewards God 
will bestow on the righteous, and the dreadful punishment he will inflict on 
the ungodly! But this is not all the misery of those who do not add to their 
faith virtue, knowledge, &c. They are as unable to look backward as forward. 
Their memories are slippery, and unable to retain what is past, as their sight is 
short, and unable to discern what is future. They forget that they have been 
baptised, and had the means, and been laid under the obligations, to holiness of 
heart and life. By baptism we are engaged in a holy war against sin, and are 
solemnly bound to fight against flesh, world, and devil. Often call to mind and 
seriously meditate on your solemn engagement to be the Lord’s, and your pecu- 
liar advantages and encouragements to lay aside all filthiness of flesh and spirit. 

Secondly. he apostle proposes two particular advantages that will attend 
or follow upon diligence in the work of a Christian: 1. Stability in grace. 
2. A triumphant entrance into glory. ‘These he brings in by resuming his 
former exhortation, and laying it down in other words; for what, ver. 5, is 
expressed by giving diligence to add to faith virtue, &c., is here expressed by 
“giving diligence to make our calling and election sure.” Where we may 
observe, Ist. It is the duty of believers to make their election sure, to clear it 
up to themselves that they are the chosen of God. 2nd. The way to make sure 
their eternal election is to make out their effectual calling. None can look 
into the book of God’s eternal counsels and decrees; but inasmuch as whom 
God did predestinate, them he also called, if we can find we are effectually 
called, we may conclude we are chosen to salvation, 3rd. It requires a great 
deal of diligence and labour to make sure our calling and election. ‘There must 
be a very close examination of ourselves, a very narrow search and strict 
inquiry, whether we are thoroughly converted, our minds enlightened, our 
wills renewed, and our whole souls changed, as to the bent and inclination 
thereof. And to come to a fixed certainty in this requires the utmost diligence, 
and cannot be attained and kept without Divine assistance, as we may learn 
from Ps. exxxix. 23; Rom. viii. 16. But how great soeyver the labour is, do not 
think much of it, for great is the advantage you gain by it. For, First. By 
this you will be kept from falling, and that at all times and seasons, even in 
those hours of temptation that shall be on the earth; when others shall fall 
into heinous and scandalous sin, these shall be enabled to walk cireumspectly, 
and keep on in the way of their duty; and when many fall into errors these 
shall be preserved sound in the faith, and stand perfect and complete in all the 
will of God. Secondly. ‘They who are diligent in the work of religion shall 
have a triumphant entrance into glory. Whilst of those few who get to heaven 
some are scarcely saved, 1 Pet. iy. 18, with a great deal of difficulty, “even as 
by fire,” 1 Cor. iii. 15, those who are pres in grace, and abounding in the 
work of the Lord, shall have an abundant entrance into the joy of their Lord, 
even that everlasting kingdom where Christ reigns; and they shall reign with 
him for ever and ever. 


12 Wherefore I will not be negligent to put you 
always in remembrance of these things, though ye 
know them, and be established in the present truth. 
13 Yea, I think it meet, as long as I am in this 
tabernacle, to stir you up by putting you in remem- 
brance; 14 Knowing that shortly 1 must put off 
this ray tabernacle, even as our Lord Jesus Christ 
hath shewed me. 15 Moreover I will endeavour 
that ye may be able after my decease to have these 


things always in remembrance. 


First. The importance and advantage of progress and perseverance in grace 
and holiness makes the apostle to be very diligent in doing the work of a 
minister of Christ, that he might thereby excite and assist them to be diligent 
in the duty of Christians. If ministers be negligent in their work, it can 
hardly be expected the people will be diligent in theirs. Therefore St. Peter 
will not be negligent; that is, at no time or place, in no part of his work, to no 
part of his charge; but will be exemplarily and universally diligent, and that in 
the work of aremembrancer. This is the office of the best ministers, even the 
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apostles themselves. They are the Lord’s remembrancers, Isa, \xii. 6; they | 
are especially bound to make te promises, and put God in mind of |; 
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his engagements to do good to his people; and they are the people’s remem- 
brancers, making mention of God’s precepts, and putting them in mind of the 
doctrines and duties of Christianity, that they may remember God’s command- 
ments to do them, And this the apostle does, though some persons might 
think it needless, inasmuch as they already knew these things that he writes 
about, and were established in the very truth that he does insist upon. Ob- 
serve, 

1. We need to be put in mind of what we do already know, to prevent our 
forgetting it, and to improve our knowledge and reduce all to practice. 

2. We must be established in the belief of the truth, that we may not be 
shaken by every wind of doctrine, and especially in that which is the present 
truth; what is the truth more peculiarly necessary for us to know in our day; 
what belongs to our peace; and what is more especially opposed in our time. 
The great doctrines of the Gospel, that Jesus is the Christ, that Jesus Christ 
came into the world to save sinners, that those who believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ shall be saved, and all who believe in God must be careful to maintain 
good works,—these are truths the apostles insisted on in their day; these are 
“faithful sayings, and worthy of all acceptation” in every age of the Christian 
church. And as these must be constantly aftirmed by ministers, Tit. iii, 8, so 
the people are to be well instructed and established therein; and yet must, 
after all their attainments in knowledge, be put in mind of such things as can- 
not be too clearly known, nor too firmly believed. The most advanced Chris- 
tians cannot, while in this world, be above ordinances, or beyond the need of 
those means which God has appointed and does afford. And if the people 
need teaching and exhortation while they are in the body, it is very meet and 
just that ministers should, as long as they are in this tabernacle, instruct and 
exhort them, and bring those truths to their remembrance that they have for- 
merly heard, this being a proper means to stir them to be diligent and lively in 
a course of gospel obedience. 

Secondly. The apostle, being set upon the work, tells us, ver. 14, what makes 
him earnest in this matter, even the knowledge he had, not only that he must 
certainly, but also that he must shortly, put off this tabernacle. Observe, 

1. The body is but the tabernacle of the soul. It is a mean and moveable 
structure, whose stakes can be easily removed, and its cords presently broken. 

2. This tabernacle must be put off. We are not to continue long in this 
earthly house. As at night we put off our clothes, and lay them by, so at death 
we must put off our bodies, and they must be laid up in the grave till the 
morning of the resurrection. 

3. The nearness of death makes the apostle diligent in the business of life. 
Our Lord Jesus had shewn him that the time of his departure was at hand, 
and therefore he bestirs himself with greater zeal and diligence because the 
time is short; he must soon be removed from those to whom he wrote, and his 
ambition being that they should remember the doctrine he had delivered to 
them, after he himself was taken away from them, he commits his exhortation 
to writing. ‘The apostle had not any great opinion of oral tradition; that was 
not so proper a means to reach the end he was in pursuit of. He would have 
them always to remember these things, and not only to keep them in mind, but 
also to make mention of them, as the original words do import. ‘They who 
fear the Lord make mention of his name, and talk of his loving-kindness. This 
is the way to spread the knowledge of the Lord, and this the apostle had at 
heart; and they who have the written word of God are thereby put into a 
capacity to do this. 

{We may learn from this, 1. That when a Christian grows old, and draws 
near to death, his sense of the value of Divine truth by no means diminishes. 
2. We may learn from what Peter says here, that it is the duty of those who 
are drawing near to the eternal world, and who are the friends of religion, to 
do all they can that the truths of Christianity ‘ may be always had in remem- 
brance.” Every man’s experience of the value of religion, and the results of 
his examination and observation, should be regarded as the property of the 
world, and should not be lost. As he is about to die, he should seek, by all the 
means in his power, that those truths should be perpetuated and propagated. 
A tract may live long after the author is in the grave; and who can calculate 
the results which have followed the efforts of Baxter and Edwards to keep u 
in the world the remembrance of the truths which they deemed of so machi 
value? ‘This little epistle of Peter has shed light on the path of men now for 
eighteen hundred years, and will continue to do it until the second coming of 
the Saviour.] 


16 For we have not followed cunningly devised 
fables, when we made known unto you the power 
and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, but were eye- 
witnesses of lis majesty. 17 For he received from 
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God the Father honour and glory, when there came 
such a voice to him from the excellent glory, This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. 18 
And this voice which came from heaven we heard, 


when we were with him in the holy mount. 


Here we have the reason of giving the foregoing exhortation, and that with 
so much diligence and seriousness, ‘These things are not idle tales, or a vain 
thing, but of undoubted truth and vast concern. The Gospel is not a ‘‘ cun- 
ningly devised fable.” These are not the words of one that hath a devil, or 
the contrivance of any number of men, who, by cunning craftiness, endeayour 
to deceive. he way of salvation by Jesus Christ is eminently the counsel of 
God, the most excellent contrivance of the infinitely-wise Jehovah; it was he 
invented this way of saving sinners by Jesus Christ, whose power and coming 
are set forth in the Gospel, and the apostle’s preaching was a making these 
things known. : 

First. The preaching of the Gospel is a making known the power of Christ, 
that he is able to save to the uttermost all who come to God by him. He is 
the mighty God, and therefore can save from both the guilt and filth of sin. 

Secondly. The coming of Christ also is made known by the preaching of the 
Gospel. He that was promised immediately after the fall of man, as in the 
fulness of time to be born of a woman, is now come in the flesh, and whosoever 
denies this is an antichrist, 1 Jno. iv. 3; he is actuated and influenced by the spirit 
of antichrist: but those who are the true apostles and ministers of Christ, and 
are directed and guided by the Spirit of Christ, they evidence that Christ is 
come according to the promise, which all the Old Testament believers ‘died in 
the faith of, Heb. xi. 39. Christ is come in the flesh; inasmuch as those whom 
he undertakes to save are partakers of flesh and blood, he himself also took 
part of the same, that he might suffer in their nature and stead, and thereby 
make an atonement. _ This coming of Christ the Gospel is very plain and cir- 
cumstantial in setting forth. But, there is a second coming, which it likewise 
mentions, which the ministers of the Gospel ought also to make known, when 
he shall come in_the glory of his Father, with all_his holy angels, for he is 
appointed to be Judge both of quick and dead. He will come to judge the 
world in righteousness by the everlasting Gospel, and call us all to give account 
of all things done in the body, whether good or evil. 

Thirdly. Though this Gospel of Christ has been blasphemously called a fable 
by one of those wretches who call themselves the successors of St. Peter, (see 
on Rev. ix. 21,) yet our apostle proves that it is of the greatest certainty and 
reality, inasmuch as during our blessed Saviour’s abode here on earth, when he 
took on him the form of a servant, and was found in fashion as a man, he some- 
times manifested himself to be God, and particularly to our apostle and the two 
sons of Zebedee, who were eyewitnesses of his Divine majesty, when “he was 
tranfigured before them, and his face did shine as the sun, and his raiment was 
white as the light, exceeding white as snow, so as no fuller on earth can white 
them.” This Peter, James, and John were eyewitnesses of, and therefore might 
and ought to attest it; and surely their testimony is true, when they witness 
what they have seen with their eyes, yea, and heard with their ears; for, besides 
the visible glory that Christ was invested with here on earth, there was an 
audible voice from heaven. Where observe, 

1. What a gracious declaration was made: “This is my beloved Son, in whom 
Iam well pleased;” the best voice that ever came from heaven to earth,—God 
is well pleased with Christ, and with usin him, This is the Messiah that was 
promised, through whom all who believe in him shall be accepted and sayed. 

2. This declaration is made by God the Father, who thus publicly owns his 
Son, even in his state of humiliation, when he was in the form of a servant; 
yea, proclaims him to be his beloved Son when he was in that low condition; 
yea, so far are Christ’s mean and low circumstances from abating the love of 
the Father to him, that his laying down his life 1s said to be one special reason 
of the Father’s love, Jno. x. 17. ‘ 

3. The design of this voice is to do our Saviour a singular honour while he 
was here below: “ He received honour and glory from God the Father.” This 
is the person whom God delights to honour. As he requires us to give honour 
and glory to his Son by confessing him to be our Saviour, so does he give glory 
and honour to our Saviour by declaring him to be his Son. 

4. This voice is from heaven, called here the excellent glory, which still 
reflects a greater glory upon our blessed Saviour. This declaration is from 
God, the fountain of honour, and from heaven, the seat of glory, where God is 
most gloriously present. 

5. This voice was heard, and that so as to be understood by Peter, James, 
and John. ‘They not only heard a sound, as the people did, Jno. xii. 28, 29, but 
they understood the sense. God opens the ears and understandings of his 
people to receive what they are concerned to know, when others are like Paul’s 
companions, who only heard a sound of words, Acts ix. 7, but understood not 
the meaning thereof, and therefore are said not to hear the voice of him that 
spake, Acts xxii. 9. Blessed are those who not only hear, but understand; who 
believe the truth, and feel the power of the voice from heaven, as he did who 
testifieth these things ; and we have all the reason in the world to receive his 
testimony ; for who would refuse to give credit to what is so circumstantially 
daid down as this account of the voice from heaven, of which the apostle 

ells us, . 

(6. That it was heard by them in the holy mount when they were with Jesus. 
The place wherein God affords any peculiarly gracious manifestation of himself 
is thereby made holy, not with an inherent holiness, but as the ground was 
holy where God appeared to Moses, Hz. iii. 5, and the mountain holy on which 
the temple was built, Ps. Ixxxvii. 1. Such places are relatively holy, and to be 
regarded as such, during the time that men do in themselves experience, or 
may, by warrant from the word, believingly expect the special presence and 
gracious influence of the holy and glorious God. 


19 We have also a more sure word of prophecy ; 
whereunto yé do well that ye take heed; as unto a 
light that shineth in a dark place, until the day dawn, 
and the day star arise in your hearts: 20 Knowing 
this first, that no prophecy of the scripture is of any 
private interpretation, 21 For the prophecy came 
not in old time by the will of man: but. holy men of 
God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 
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In these words the apostle lays down another argument to prove the truth 
and reality of the Gospel, and intimates that this second proof is more strong 
and convincing than the former, and does more unanswerably make out that 
the doctrine of the power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ is not a mere 
fable, or cunning contrivance of men, but the wise and wonderful counsel of 
the holy and gracious God. For this is foretold by the prophets and penmen 
of the Old Testament, who spake and wrote under the influence, and according 
to. the direction, of the Spirit of God. Here note, 

First. The description that is given of the Scriptures of the Old Testament ; 
they are called ‘‘a more sure word of prophecy.” 

1. It is a prophetical declaration of the power, and coming, the Godhead and 
incarnation of our Saviour, which we haye in the Old ‘Testament. It is there 
foretold that “the seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head.” His 
power to destroy the deyil and his works, and his being made of a woman, are 
there foretold; and the great and awful Old Testament name of God, Jehovah, 
as read by some, signifies only ‘he will be;’ and that name of God, Jz. iii. 14, is 
rendered by many, ‘I will be that I will be;’ and, thus understood, they point 
at God’s being incarnate in order to the redemption and salvation of his people 
as what was to come. But the New Testament is a history of that whereof 
the Old Testament is a prophecy; ‘‘ All the prophets and the law prophesied 
until John,” Mat. xi. 13. And the evangelists and apostles have written, the 
history of what was before delivered as prophecy. ow the accomplishment 
of the Old Testament by the New, and the agreeableness of the New Testa+ 
ment to the Old, is a full demonstration of the truth of both. Read the Old 
Testament as a prophecy of Christ, and with diligence and thankfulness use 
the New as the best exposition of the Old. { 

2. The Old Testament is “‘a more sure word of prophecy.” It is so to the 
Jews, who received it as the oracles of God. Following prophets ponarined 
what had been delivered by those who went before; and these prophecies ha: 
been written by the express conimand, and preserved by the special care, and 
many of them fulfilled by the wonderful providence of God, and, therefore 
were more certain to them who had all along received and read the Scriptures 
than the apostle’s account of this voice from heaven. Moses and the prophets 
do more powerfully persuade than even miracles themselves, Lu, xvi, 31. How 
firm and sure should our faith be, who have such a firm and sure word to rest 
upon! All the prophecies of the Old Testament are more sure and certain 
to us, who have the history of the exact and most minute accomplishment of 
them. : 

Secondly. The encouragement the apostle gives us to search the Seriptures, 
He tells us we do well it we take heed to them; that is, apply our minds to 
understand the sense, and our hearts to believe the truth, of this sure werd; 

ea, to bend ourselves to it, that we may be moulded and fashioned by it. 
The word is that form of doctrine into which we must be cast, Jtom, vi. 173 
that formulary of knowledge, Rom. ii. 20, by which we. are to regulate our 
thoughts and sentiments, our words and confessions, our whole life and con- 
versation. If we thus apply ourselves to the word of God, we certainly do 
well in all respects what is pleasing to God and profitable to ourselves, and 
is indeed but a paying that regard which is due to the oracles of God. But in 
order to this giving heed to the word, the apostle suggests some things that 
are of singular use to those who would attend to the Scriptures to any good 
purpose. i ; b Susase te, 

1. They must account and use the Scripture as a light which God has sent 
into, and set up in, the world, to dispel that, darkness which is upon the face of 
the whole earth. ‘Che word is a lamp to the feet of those who use it aright; 
this discovers the way wherein men ought to walk; this is the means whereby 
we come to know the way of life. ‘ »a Gist 

2. They must acknowledge their own darkness. ‘This world is a place of 
error and ignorance, and every man in the world is naturally without that 
knowledge which is necessary in order to attain eternal life. ‘ 1 ey 

3. If ever men are made wise to salvation, it is by the shining of the word of 
God into their hearts. Natural notions of God are not sufficient for fallen 
man, who does at best actually know a great deal less, and yet does absolutely 
need to know a great deal more, of God than Adam did while he continued 
innocent. ‘ 

4. When the light of the Scripture is darted into the blind mind and dark 
understanding by the Holy Spirit of God, then the spiritual day does dawn, and 
the day-star does arise in that soul. ‘his enlightening of a dark, benighted 
mind is like the daybreak that improves and adyances, spreads and diffuses 
itself through the whole soul, till it makes perfect day, Pr. iv. 18. It is a grow- 
ing knowledge; they who are this way enlightened never think they know 
enough, till they come to know as they are known. To give heed to this light 
must needs be the interest and duty of all, and all that do truth come to this 
light, while evil-doers keep at a distance from it. bt vie 

(5. It may apply also to the progress of truth in the world as well as in the 
hearts of individuals. ‘The period referred to here by the approaching day that 
is to diffuse the light may be when the Saviour shall return in the full revela- 
tion of his glory—the splendour of his kingdom. Then all will be clear. Till 
that time we should search the prophetic records, and seek to strengthen our 
faith, and comfort our hearts, by the predictions of the future glory‘of his 
reign. Whether this refers, as some suppose, to his reign on earth, either 
personally or by the principles of his religion universally prevailing,—or, as 
others suppose, to the brighter revelations of heaven when he shall come to 
receive his people to himself,—it is equally clear that a brighter time than any 
that has yet occurred is to dawn on our race, and equally true that we should 
regard the prophecies, as we do the morning star, as the cheering harbinger of 


ay. : : 

‘Thirdly. The apostle lays down one thing as previously necessary im order to 
our giving heed to, and getting good by, the Scriptures, and that is, the know- 
ing that all prophecy is of Divine original. Now this important truth he not 
only asserts, but proves. ; ali 

1. Observe that no Scripture prophecy is of “‘ private interpretation,” or a 
man’s own proper opinion, an explication of his own mind, but the revelatio 
of the mind of God. This was the difference between the prophets of the Lord ° 
and the false prophets who have been in the world. ‘The prophets of the 
Lord did not speak or do any thing of their own mind, as Moses, the chief of 
them, says expressly, Num. xvi. 28, ‘I have not done any of the works” (nor 
delivered any of the statutes and ordinances) “of my own mind.” But false 
prophets “speak a vision of their own heart, not out of the mouth of the Lord,” 
Jer. xxiii. 16. The prophets and penmen of the Scripture spake and wrote 
what was the mind of God; and though, when under the influence and guid- 
ance of the Spirit, it may well be supposed that they were willing to reveal and 
record such things, yet it is becanse God would have them spoken and written, 
But though the Scripture be not the effusions of man’s own private opinion 
or inclination, but the revelation of the mind and will of God, yet every pri- 
— ee ought to search it, and come to understand the sense and meaning 
thereof. : 

2. This important truth of the Divine original of the Scriptures, that what is 
contained in them is the mind of God and not of man, is to be known and 
owned by all that will give heed to the sure word of prophecy. That the 
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Scriptures are the word of God is not only an article of the true Christian’s 
faith, but it is also matter of science or knowledge. As aman doth not barely 
believe, but know assuredly, that that very person is his particular friend in 
whom he sees all the proper, peculiar, distinguishing marks and characters of 
his friend—so the Christian knows that book to be the word of God, in and 
upon which he sees all the proper marks and characters of a divinely inspired 
peck. He tastes a sweetness, and feels a power, and sees a glory in it truly 
Divine. 

3. The Divinity of the Scriptures must be known and acknowledged, in the 
first place, before men can profitably use them, before they can give good heed 
to them. To call off our minds from all other writings, and apply them in a 
peculiar manner to these as the only certain and infallible rule, does neces- 
sarily require our being fully persuaded that these are Divinely inspired, and 
eontain what is truly the mind and will of God. Now, seeing it is so absolutely 
necessary that persons be fully persuaded of the Scripture’s Divine original, 
the apostle (ver. 21) tells us how the Old Testament came to be compiled, and 
that, Ist. Negatively, ‘It came not by the will of man.” Neither the things 
themselves that are recorded, and make up the several parts of the Old Testa- 
ment, are the opinions of men, nor was the will of any of the prophets or 
penmen of the Scriptures the rule or reason why any of those things were 
written which make up the canon of Scripture. 2nd. Affirmatively: “ Holy 
men of God spake as moved by the Holy Ghost.” Observe, First. They were 
“holy men of God,” who were employed about that book which we receive as 
the word of God. If Balaam and Caiaphas, and others, who were destitute of 
holiness, had any thing of the spirit of prophecy upon occasion, yet such sort 
of persons were not employed to write any part of the Scriptures for the use 
of the church of God. All the penmen of the Scriptures were holy men of 
God. Secondly. These holy men were “moved by the Holy Ghost” in what 
they delivered as the mind and will of God. The Holy Ghost is the supreme 
agent, the holy men are but instruments. Ist. The Holy Ghost inspires and 
dictates to them what they were to deliver of the mind of God. 2nd. He 
po weruly excites and effectually engages them to speak and write what he 

ad put into their mouths. 3rd. He does so wisely and carefully assist and 
direct them in the delivery of what they had received from him, that they were 
effectually secured from any the least mistake in expressing what they revealed. 
So that the very words of Scripture are to be accounted the words of the Holy 
Ghost; and all the plainness and simplicity, all the power and virtue, and all 
the elegance and propriety of the very words and expressions, are to be re- 
garded by us as proceeding from God. Mix faith, therefore, with what you find 
in the Scriptures; esteem and reverence your Bible as a book written by holy 
men,—inspired, influenced, and assisted by the Holy Ghost. 


CHAPTER II. 


The apostle having, in the foregoing chapter, exhorted them to proceed and advance in 
the Christian race, he now comes to remove, as much as in him lay, what he could not 
but apprehend would hinder their complying with his exhortation. He therefore 
gives them fair warning of false teachers, by whom they might be in danger of being 
seduced. To prevent this, I. He describes these seducers as impious in themselves, 
and very pernicious to others, ver. I—3. II, He assures them of the punishment 
that shall be inflicted on them, ver. 4—6. III. He tells us how contrary the method 
is which God takes with those who fear him, ver. 7—9. IV. He fills up the rest of 


the chapter with a farther description of those seducers of whom he would have them 
beware. r 


UT there were false prophets 
also among the people, even 
as there shall be false teach- 
ers among you, who privil 

\’ shall se f Aamnnttl ie 
resies, even denying the Lord 
) that bought them, and bring 
upon themselves swift de- 
struction. 2 And many 
shall follow their pernicious 
ways; by reason of whom the way of truth shall be 


evil spoken of. 8 And through covetousness shall 


they with feigned words make merchandise of you: 


In the end of the former chapter there is mention made of “holy men of God,” 
that lived in the times of the Old Testament, and were used as the amanuenses 
of the Holy Ghost, in writing the sacred oracles; but in the beginning of this he 
tells us they had, even in that time, false prophets in the church as well is true. 

First. In all ages of the church, and under all dispensations, when God sends 
true prophets, the devil sends some to seduce and deceive; false prophets 
in the Old ‘Testament, and false Christs, and false apostles, and seducing 
teachers, in the New. Concerning these observe, 1. Their business is to bring 
in destructive errors, even ‘damnable heresies,” as the business of teachers 
sent of God is to shew the way of truth, even the true way to everlasting life. 
There are damnable heresies as well as damnable practices ; and false teachers 
are industrious to spread pernicious errors. 2. Damnable heresies are com- 
monly brought in privily, under the cloak and colour of truth. They who 
introduce destructive heresies “ deny the Lord that bought them.” They reject 
and refuse to hear and learn of the great Teacher sent from God, though he 
is the only Saviour and Redeemer of men, who paid a price sufficient to redeem 
as many worlds of sinners as there are sinners in the world. 4. They who 
bring in errors destructive to others, bring “swift,” and therefore sure 
“destruction” upon themselves. Self-destroyers are soon destroyed; an 
those who are so hardened as to propagate errors destructive to others shall 
surely and suddenly be destroyed, and that without remedy. 4 

Secondly. He proceeds in the second verse to tell us the consequence with 
respect to others; and here we may learn, 1. Corrupt leaders seldom fail of 
many to follow them: though the way of error is pal geal way, yet many 
are ready to walk therein. Men drink in iniquity like water, and are pleased 
to live in error. “The prophets prophesy falsely, and the people love to have 
itso.” 2. The spreading of error will bring up an evil report on the way of 
truth; that is, the way of salvation by Jesus Christ, who is “the way, the 
truth, and the life.” Christian Folieipn ie from the God of truth as the author, 
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and leads to true happiness in the enjoyment of the true God as the end, and 
works truth in the inward part as the means of acceptably serving God; and 
yet this way of truth is traduced and blasphemed by those who embrace and 
advance destructive errors. This the apostle has foretold as what should cer- 
tainly come to pass. Let us not be offended at any thing of this in our day, but 
take care that we give no occasion to the enemy to blaspheme the holy name 
whereby we are called, or speak evil of that way whereby we hope to be saved. 

_ Thirdly. Observe, in the next place, the method seducers take to draw dis- 
ciples after them, They use feigned words—they flatter; and, by good words and 
fair speeches, deceive the hearts of the simple, inducing them to give in entirely 
into the opinions which these seducers endeavour to propagate, and sell and 
deliver themselves over to the instruction and government of these false 
teachers, who make a gain of them whom they make their proselytes, serving 
themselves and making some advantage of them; for all this is through covet- 
ousness, with a desire and design to get more wealth, or credit, or commenda- 
tion, by increasing the number of their followers. The faithful ministers of 
Christ, who shew men the way of truth, desire the profit and advantage of their 
followers, that they may be saved; but these seducing teachers desire and 
design only their own temporal advantage and worldly grandeur. 


— Whose judgment now of a long time lingereth 
not, and their damnation slumbereth not. 4 For if 


God spared not the angels that sinned, but cast them 


down to hell, and delivered them into chains of dark- 
ness, to be reserved unto judgment; 5 And spared 
not the old world, but saved Noah the eighth person, 
a preacher of righteousness, bringing in the flood 
upon the world of the ungodly; 6 And turning the 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrha into ashes condemned 


them with an overthrow, making them an ensample 


unto those that after should live ungodly ; 


Men are apt to think that a reprieve is the forerunner of a pardon; and 
if jndgment be not speedily executed, it is, or will be, certainly reversed. But 
the apostle tells us, that’ how successful and prosperous soever false teachers 
may be, and that for a time, yet their judgment lingereth not. God hath deter- 
mined long ago how he will deal with them. Such unbelievers, who endeavour 
to turn others from the faith, are condemned already, and the wrath of God 
abideth on them. The righteous Judge will speedily take vengeance; the day 
of their calamity is at hand, and the things that shall come upon them make 
haste. [‘Mr. Blackwell observes that this is a most beautiful figure, represent- 
ing the vengeance that shall destroy such incorrigible sinners as an angel of 
judgment pursuing them on the wing, continually approaching nearer and 
nearer, and in the mean time keeping a watchful eye upon them, that he may 
at length discharge an unerring blow.’—Doddridge.] ‘To prove this assertion, 
here are several examples of the righteous judgment of God in taking ven- 
geance on sinners proposed to our serious consideration. 

First. See how God dealt with the angels that sinned. Observe, 1. No 
excellency will exempt a sinner from punishment. If the angels, who excel 
us vastly in strength and knowledge, violate the law of God, the sentence 
which that law does award shall be executed upon them, and that without 
mercy or mitigation, for God did not spare them. Whence observe, 2. By how 
much the more excellent the offender, by so much the more severe the punish- 
ment. These angels, who had the advantage of men as to the dignity of their 
nature, are immediately punished. There is no sparing them for a few days, 
no fayour at allshewn them. 3. Sin does debase and degrade the persons who 
commit it. The angels of heaven are cast down from the height of their excel- 
lency, and divested of all their glory and dignity, upon their disobedience. 
Whosoever sins against God does a manifest hurt to himself. 4. They that 
rebel against the God of heaven shall all be sent down to hell. There is no 
place or state between the height of glory and the depth of misery in which 
they shall be allowed to rest. If creatures sin in heaven, they must suffer in 
hell. 5. Sin is the work of darkness, and darkness is the wages of sin. The 
darkness of misery and torment follows the darkness of sin. They who will 
not walk according to the light and direction of God’s law shall be deprived 
of the light of God’s countenance, and the comforts of his presence. 6. As sin 
binds men over to punishment, so misery and torment hold men under punish- 
ment. The darkness which is their misery keeps them so as that they cannot 
get away from their torment. 7. ‘The last degree of torment is not till the day 
of judgment. The sinning angels, though in hell already, yet are reserved 
to the judgment of the great day. 

Secondly. See how God dealt with the old world, even in much the same 
way that he dealt with the angels. He spared not the old world. Here 
observe, 1. The number of offenders signifies no more to procure any favour 
than the quality. If the sin be universal, the punishment shall likewise extend 
toall. But, 2. If there be but a few righteous, they shall be preserved. God 
does not destroy the good with the bad. He doth in wrath remember mercy. 
3. They who are preachers of righteousness in an age of universal corruption 
and degeneracy, holding forth the word of life in an unblameable and exemplary 
conversation, shall be preserved in a time of general destruction. 4. God can 
make use of those creatures as the instruments of his vengeance in punishing 
sinners which he at first made and appointed for their service and benefit. He 
destroyed the whole world by water. But observe, 5. What is the procuring 
cause of this,—it was a world of ungodly men. Ungodliness puts men out of 
Divine protection, and exposes them to utter destruction. 

Thirdly. See how God dealt with Sodom and Gomorrha. Though they were 
situated in a country like the garden of the Lord, yet if in such a fruitful soil 
they shall abound in sin, God can soon turn a fruitful land into barrenness, and 
a well-watered country into dust and ashes, Observe, 1. No political union 
or confederacy can keep off judgments from a sinful people. Sodom, and the 


| neighbouring cities, were no more secured ‘by their regular government than 


the angels by the dignity of their nature, or the old world by their vast number. 
2. God can make use of contrary creatures to punish incorrigible sinners. He 
destroys the old world by water, and Sodom by fire. He that keeps tire and 
water from hurting his people, Jsa. xliii. 2, can make either to destroy his 
enemies, therefore they are never safe. 3. Most heinous sins bring most griev- 
ous judgments. ‘hey who are abominable in their vices were remarkable for 
their plagues. ‘They who are sinners exceedingly before the Lord must expect 
the most dreadful vengeance. 4. The punishment of sinners in former ages 
is designed for the example of those who come after, not only in the time of 
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living, but follow them in their course and way of living. Men who live ungodly 
must see what they are to expect if they go on still in a course of impiety. Let 
us take warning by all the instances of God’s taking vengeance, which are 
recorded for our admonition, and to prevent our promising ourselves impunity, 
though we go on in a course of sin. 


7 And delivered just Lot, vexed with the filthy 
conversation of the wicked: 8 (or that righteous 
man dwelling among them, in seeing and hearing, 
vexed Ais righteous soul from day to day with thea 
unlawful deeds;) 9 The Lord knoweth how to 
deliver the godly out of temptations, and to re- 


serve the unjust unto the day of judgment to be 
punished : 


When God sends destruction on the ungodly he commands deliverance for 
the righteous ; and if he rain fire and brimstone on the wicked, he will cover the 
head of the just, and they shall be hid in the day of his anger. This we have 
an instance of in his preserving Lot. Where observe, 

First. The character given of Lot. He is called a just man; this he was as to 
the generally prevailing bent of his heart, and through the main of his con- 
versation. God does not account men just or unjust from one single act, but 
from the general course of life. And here is a just man in the midst of a most 
corrupt and profligate generation, universally gone off from all good. He 
does not follow the muititude to do evil, but in a city of injustice he walks 
uprightly. 

Secondly. The impression the sins of others have upon this righteous man. 
Though the sinner takes pleasure in his wickedness, it is a grief and vexation 
to the soul of the righteous. In bad company we cannot escape either guilt 
or grief. Let the sins of others be a trouble to us, otherwise it will not be 
possible for us to keep ourselves pure. 

Thirdly. Here is particular mention of the duration and continuance of 
this good man’s grief and vexation; it was ‘‘from day to day.” Being accus- 
tomed to see and hear their wickedness did not reconcile him to it, nor abate 
the horror that was occasioned by it. ‘This is the righteous man that God 
preserved from the desolating judgment that destroyed all round about him. 
And from this instance we are taught to argue that God knows how to deliver 
his people, and punish his enemies. It is here presupposed that the righteous 
must have their temptations and trials. ‘The devil and his instruments will 
thrust sore at them, that they may fall; and if we will get to heaven, it must be 
through many tribulations: it is then our duty to reckon upon and prepare for 
them. Observe here, 1. The Lord knows them that are his. He has set apart 
him that is godly for himself, and if there is but one in five cities, he knows 
him; and where there is a greater number he cannot be ignorant, or overlook 
any one of them. 2. The wisdom of God is never at a loss about ways and 
means to deliver his people. They are often utterly at a loss, and can see no 
way: he can discover a great many. 3. The deliverance of the godly is the work 
of God; that which he concerns himself in, both his wisdom to contrive the 
way, and his power to work out the deliverance out of temptation, to prevent 
their falling into sin, and their being ruined by their troubles. And surely, 
if he can deliver out of temptation, he can keep from falling into it, if he did not 
see such trials to be necessary. 4. God makes avery great difference in his 
dealings with the godly and the wicked. When he saves his people from 
destruction he delivers over his enemies to deserved ruin. ‘The unjust has no 
share in the salvation God works out for the righteous. ‘The wicked are 
reserved to the day of judgment. 
ment. God has appointed a day wherein he will judge the world. 2nd. The 
preservation of impenitent sinners is only areserving them to the day of the 
revelation of the righteous judgment of God. 


10 But chiefly them that walk after the flesh in 
the lust of uncleanness, and despise government. 
Presumptuous are they, selfwilled, they are not afraid 
to speak evil of dignities. 11 Whereas angels, which 
are greater in power and might, bring not railin 
accusation against them before the Lord. 12 But 
these, as natural brute beasts, made to be taken and 
destroyed, speak evil of the things that they under- 
stand not; and shall utterly perish in their own 
corruption; 13 And shall receive the reward of 
unrighteousness, as they that count it pleasure to 
riot in the day time. Spots they are and blemishes, 
sporting themselves with their own deceivings while 
they feast with you; 14 Having eyes full of adul- 
tery, and that cannot cease from sin; beguiling 
unstable souls: an heart they have exercised with 
covetous practices; cursed children: 15 Which 
have forsaken the right way, and are gone astray, 
following the way of Balaam the son of Bosor, who 
loved the wages of unrighteousness; 16 But was 
rebuked for his iniquity: the dumb ass speaking 


with man’s voice forbad the madness of the prophet. 
1000 
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Here we see, Ist. There is a day of judg- | 
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17 These are wells without water, clouds that are 
carried with a tempest; to whom the mist of dark- 


ness is reserved for ever. 18 For when they speak 


great swelling words of vanity, they allure through 


the lusts of the flesh, through much wantonness, those 
that were clean escaped from them who live in error. 
19 While they promise them liberty, they themselves 
are the servants of corruption: for of whom a man is 


overcome, of the same is he brought in bondage. 20 


For if after they have escaped the pollutions of the 
world through the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, they are again entangled therein, and 
overcome, the latter end is worse with them than the 
beginning. 21 For it had been better for them not 
to have known the way of righteousness, than, after 
they have known 2, to turn from the holy command- 
ment delivered unto them. 22 But it is happened 


unto them according to the true proverb, The dog is 


turned to his own vomit again; and the sow that was 


washed to her wallowing in the mire. 


The apostle’s design being to warn us of, and arm us against, seducers, he 
now returns to discourse more particularly of them, and give us an account 
of their character and conduct, which does abundantly justify the righteous 
Judge of the world in reserving them in an especial manner for the most severe 
and heavy doom,—as Cain is taken under special protection, that he might be 
kept for uncommon vengeance. But why will God deal thus with these false 
teachers? ‘This he shews in what follows :— 

First. These “walk after the flesh;” they follow the devices and desires 
of their own hearts. They give up themselves to the conduct of their own 
fleshly mind, refusing to make their reason stoop to Divine revelation, and 
bring every thought to the obedience of Christ; they in their lives act directly 
contrary to God’s righteous precepts, and comply with the demands of corrupt 
nature. Evil opinions are often accompanied with evil practices ; and they who 
are for propagating error are for improving in wickedness. ‘They will not 
sit down contented in the measure of iniquity to which they have attained, nor 
is it enough for them to stand up, and maintain, and defend what wickedness 
they have already committed; but they walk after the flesh, they go on in their 
sintul course, and increase unto more ungodliness, and greater degrees of 
impurity and uncleanness too. They also pour contempt on those whom God 
has set in authority over them, and requires them to honour; these, therefore, 
despise the ordinance of God; and we need not wonder at it, for they are bold 
and daring, obstinate and refractory, and will not only in their hearts despise, 
but with their tongues will utter slanderous and reproachful words of those 
who are set over them. 

Secondly. This he aggravates by setting forth the very different conduct 
of more excellent creatures, even the angels. Of whom observe, 1. They are 
greater in power and might, and that even than those who are clothed with 
authority and power among the sons of men, and much more than those false 
teachers who are slanderous revilers of magistrates and governors. The good 
angels vastly excel us in all natural and moral excellencies,—in strength, under- 
standing, and holiness too. 2, Good angels are accusers of sinful creatures 
either of their own kind or ours, or both. ‘They who are allowed to behol 
the face of God, and stand before his throne, cannot but have a zeal for his 
honour, and accuse and blame those who dishonour him. 3. Angels bring their — 
accusations of sinful creatures before the Lord. They do not publish their 
faults and tell their crimes to their fellow-creatures in a way of calumny and — 
slander, but it is before the Lord, who is the Judge, and will be the Avenger 
of allimpiety and injustice. 4. The good angels mingle no bitter revilings, or 
base reproaches, with any of their accusations or charges they bring against the 
wickedest and worst of criminals. Let us, who pray that God’s will may be — 
done “on earth as it is in heaven,” imitate the angels in this particular. If we 
complain of wicked men, let it be to God, and that not with rage and reviling, 
but with compassion and composedness of mind, that they may evidence that 
we belong to Him who is meek and merciful. : 

Thirdly. The apostle, having shewn in the 11th verse how unlike seducing 
teachers are to the most excelient creatures, proceeds, ver. 12, to shew how like 
they are to the most inferior. ‘They are like the horse and mule, which have 
no understanding; they are as natural brute beasts, ‘‘made to be taken and 
destroyed.” Men, under the power of sin, are so far from opi Divine 
revelation, that they do not exercise reason, or act according to the direction 
thereof: they walk by sight, and not by faith, and judge of things according 
to their senses; as they represent things pleasant and agreeable, so they must 
be approved and esteemed. Brute creatures follow the instinct of their sen- 
sitive appetite, and sinful man follows the inclination of his carnal mind. These — 
refuse to employ the understanding and reason God has given them, and so are 
ignorant of what they might and ought to know. And therefore observe, 

1. Ignorance is the cause of evil speaking. And, , 

2. Destruction will be the effect of it. These persons shall be utterly de- 
stroyed in their own corruption. ‘Their vices not only expose them to the 
wrath of God in another world, but many times bring them to misery and ruin 
in this life. And surely such sort of impudent offenders, who glory in their 
shame, and to whom openness in sin is an improvement of the pleasure of 
sinning, do most justly deserve all the plagues of this life and the pains of the 
next in the greatest extremity; therefore whatever they meet with is the just 
reward of their unrighteousness. Such sinners, who sport themselves in mis- 
chief, deceive themselves, and disgrace all they belong to; for by one sort of 
sins they prepare themselves for another; and their extravagant feastings, 
their intemperance in eating and drinking, bring them to commit all manner 
of lewdness, so that their eyes are “full of adultery.” Their wanton looks 
shew their own impure lusts, and are designed and directed to enkindle the 
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like in others; and this is what they cannot cease from. The heart is insatiate 
in lusting, and the eye incessant in looking after what may gratity their unclean 
desires. And they who are themselves impudent and incessant in sin are very 
diligent, and often successful, in deceiving others, and drawing others into the 
same excess of riot. But here observe who they are who are in the greatest 
danger of being led away into error and impiety, even the unstable. Those 
whose hearts are not established with grace are easily turned into, the way of 
sin, or else such sort of sensual wretches will not be able to prevail upon them; 
for these are not only riotous and lascivious, but covetous also; and these kind 
of practices their hearts are exercised with. They pant after riches, and the 
desire of their souls is to the wealth of this world. It is a considerable part 
of their work to contrive to get wealth; in this their hearts are exercised, and 
then they execute their projects. And if men abandon themselves to all sorts 
of lusts we cannot wonder that the apostle should call them “cursed children ;” 
for they are liable to the curse of God denounced against such ungodly, unright- 
eous men, and they bring a curse upon all that hearken and adhere to them. 

Fourthly. The apostle, ver. 15, 16, proves that they are cursed children, even 
such covetous persons as the Lord abhors, by shewing, 

1. They have “forsaken the right way,” and it cannot be but such self-seekers 
must be out of the right way, which is a self-denying way. 

2. They are gone into a wrong way; they have erred and strayed from the 
bid! of life, and gone over into the path which leads to death, and takes hold 
of hell; and this he makes out by shewing it to be “the way of Balaam the 
son of Bosor.” Ist. That is a way of unrighteousness into which men are led 
by the wages of unrighteousness. 2nd. Outward temporal good things are the 
wages sinners expect and promise themselves, though they are often disap- 
pointed, 3rd. The inordinate love of the good things of this world turns 
men out of the way which leads to the unspeakably better things of another 
life. Love of riches and honour turned Balaam out of the way of his duty, 
although he knew that the way he took displeased the Lord. 4th. They who 
from the same principle are guilty of the same practices with notorious sinners, 
are, in the judgment of God, the followers of such vile offenders, and therefore 
must reckon upon being at last where they are. They shall have their portion 
with those in another world whom they imitated in this. 5th. Heinous and 
hardened sinners do sometimes meet with rebukes for their iniquity. God 
stops them in their way, and does open the mouth of conscience, or by some 
startling providence startle and affright them. 6th. Though some more un- 
common and extraordinary rebukes may for a little while cool men’s courage, 
and hinder their violent progress in the way of sin, it will not make them for- 
sake the way of iniquity, and go over into the way of holiness. If rebuking 
a sinner for his iniquity would have made a man return to his duty, surely 
the rebuke of Balaam must have produced this effect ; for here was a surprising 
miracle wrought. The dumb ass, in whose mouth no man can expect to meet 
with reproof, is enabled to speak, and that with a human voice, and to her 
owner and master, who is here called a prophet, for the Lord appeared, and 
spake sometimes to him, Num. xxii. 23, 24. But indeed he was among the pro- 
phets of the Lord as Judas among the apostles of Christ. And she exposes 
the madness of his conduct, and opposes his going on in this evil way, and yet 
all in yain. They who will not yield to usual methods of reproof will be 
but little influenced by miraculous appearances to turn them from their sinful 
courses. He is indeed restrained from actually cursing the people, but he had 
so strong a desire after the honours and riches that were promised him, that 
he went as far as he could, and did his uttermost to get from under the restraint 
that was upon him. 

Fifthly. The apostle proceeds in the 17th verse to a farther description of 
seducing teachers, whom he sets forth as “wells” or fountains * without 
water.” Observe, 

1. Ministers should be as wells or fountains where the people may find 
instruction, direction, and comfort. But, 

2. False teachers have nothing of this to impart to those who consult them. 
The word of truth is the water of life, which refreshes the souls that receive 
it; but these deceivers are set upon spreading and promoting error, and there- 
fore are set forth as empty, because there is no truth in them. In vain, then, 
are all our expectations of being fed and filled with knowledge and under- 
standing by those who are themselves ignorant and empty. ‘They are also 
“clouds carried with a tempest.” When we see acloud we expect a refreshing 
shower from it; but these are clouds which yield no rain, for they are driven 
with the wind, but not of the Spirit, but the stormy wind or tempest of their 
own ambition and covetousness. They espouse and spread those opinions that 
will procure most applause and advantage to themselves. And as clouds 
obstruct the light of the sun, and darken the air, so do these darken counsel 
by words without knowledge, and wherein there is no truth. And seeing these 
men are for promoting darkness in this world, it is very just that the mist of 
darkness should be their portion in the next. Utter darkness was prepared 
for the devil, the great deceiver, and his angels, those instruments that he uses 
to turn men away from the truth; and therefore for them it is reserved, and 
that for ever. The fire of hell is everlasting, and the smoke of the bottomless 
pit riseth up for ever and ever. And it is just with God to deal thus with 
them, because, Ist. They allure those they deal with, and draw them into a 
net, or catch them as men do fish. And, 2nd. It is with “great swelling 
words of vanity,” lofty expressions, which have a great sound, but little sense. 
srd. They work upon the corrupt affections and carnal fleshly lusts of men, 
proposing what is grateful to them. And, 4th. They seduce persons who in 
reality avoided and kept at a distance from those who spread and those who 
embraced hurtful and destructive errors. Observe, first. _By application 
and industry men attain a skilfulness and dexterity in promoting error; they 
are as artful and as successful as the fisher that makes angling his daily em- 
ployment. The business of these men is to draw disciples after them, and in 
their methods and management there are some things worth observing, how 
they suit their bait to those they desire to catch. Secondly. Erroneous teachers 
have a peculiar advantage to win men over to them, because they have sensual 
pleasures to take them with; whereas the ministers of Christ put men upon 
self-denial, and the mortifying of those lusts that others gratify and please. 
Wonder not, therefore, that truth prevails no more, or that errors spread so 
much, Thirdly. Persons who have for awhile adhered to the truth, and kept 
clear of errors, may, by the subtlety and industry of seducers, be so far deceived 
as to fall into these errors they had for awhile clean escaped. Be therefore 
always upon your guard, maintain a ota lead | of yourselves, search the 
Scriptures, pray for the Spirit to instruct and establish you in the truth, walk 
4d with God, and watch against every thing that may provoke him to give 
you up to a reprobate mind, that you may not be taken with the fair and spe- 
cious pretences of these false teachers, who promise liberty to all that will 
hearken to them, but not true Christian liberty for the service of God, but a 
licentiousness in sin, to follow the devices and desires of their own hearts. 
To prevent these men’s gaining proselytes, he tells us that, in the midst of all 
their talk of liberty, they themselves are the vilest slaves, for they are the 
servants of corruption. ‘Their own lusts have gotten a complete victory over 
them, and they are actually in bondage to them, making provision for the flesh 
to satisfy its cravings, and comply with its directions, and obey its commands. 
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| Their minds and hearts are so far corrupted and depraved that they have 


neither power nor will to refuse the task that is imposed on them. ‘They are 
conquered and captivated by their spiritual enemies, and yield their members 
servants of unrighteousness. And what a shame is it to be overcome and 
commanded by those who are themselves the servants of corruption and 
slaves to their own lusts! This consideration should prevent our being led 
away by these seducers. And to this he adds another, ver. 20; it is not only a 
shame and disgrace to be seduced by those who are themselves the slaves of 
sin, and led captive by the devil at his pleasure, but it is areal detriment to 
those who have clean escaped from them who live in error, for hereby “ their 
latter end is made worse than their beginning.” Here we see, Ist. It is an 
advantage to escape the pollutions of the world, to be kept from gross and 
scandalous sins, though men are not thoroughly converted, and savingly 
changed ; for hereby we are kept from grieving those who are truly serious, 
and emboldening those who are openly profane. Whereas, if we run with 
others to the same excess of riot, and abandon ourselves to the sins of the age, 
we afflict and dishearten those who endeavour to walk as becomes the Gospel, 
and strengthen the hands of those who are already engaged in open rebellion 
against the Most High, as well as alienate ourselves more from God, and harden 
our hearts against him. 2nd. Some men are for a time kept from the pollutions 
of the world by the knowledge of Christ, who are not savingly renewed in the 
spirit of their mind. <A religious education has restrained many whom the 
grace of God has not renewed. If we receive the light of the truth, and have 
a notional knowledge of Christ in our head, it may be of some present service 
tous; but we must receive the love of the truth, and hide God’s word in our 
hearts, or it will not sanctify and save us. 37d. Those who have for a time 
escaped the pollutions of the world are at first ensnared and entangled by 
false teachers. They first perplex men with some plausible and specious objec- 
tions against the truths of the Gospel, and the more ignorant and unstable are 
hereby made to stagger, and brought to question the truth of doctrines they 
have received, because they cannot solve all the difficulties, nor answer all the 
objections, that are urged by these seducers. 4th. When men are once entangled 
they are easily overcome; therefore should Christians keep close to the word 
of God, and watch against those who seek to perplex and bewilder them; and 
that because, if men that have once escaped ‘“‘are again entangled, the latter 
end is worse with them than the beginning.” 

Sixthly. The apostle does in the last two verses of the chapter set himself to 
prove that a state of apostacy is worse than a state of ignorance; for this is 
a condemning the way of righteousness after they have had some knowledge 
of it, and expressed some liking to it. This carries in it a declaring that thev 
have found some iniquity in the way of righteousness, and some falsehood in 
the word of truth. Now to bring up such an eyil report upon the good way 
of God, and such a false charge against the way of truth, mnst necessarily 
expose to the heaviest condemnation. The misery of such deserters of Christ 
and his Gospel is more unavoidable and more intolerable than that of other 
offenders; for, 1. God is more highly provoked by them who do by their con- 
duct despise the Gospel, as well as disobey the law, and do reproach and pour 
contempt upon God and his grace. 2. The devil does more narrowly watch, 
and more closely confine, those whom he has recovered, after they had once 
gone off from him, and professed to be the followers of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
Mat. xii. 45. They are kept under a stronger guard; and no wonder it should 
be so, when they have licked up their own vomit again, returning to the same 
errors and impieties that they had once cast off, and seemed to detest and 
loathe, and wallow in that filthiness from which they appeared once to be really 
cleansed. Well, if the Scripture gives such an account of Christianity on the 
one hand, and of sin on the other, as we have here in these two verses, we cer- 
tainly onght highly to approve of the former, and persevere therein, because it 
is a way of righteousness, and a holy commandment; and to loathe and keep 
at the greatest distance from the latter, because it is set forth as most offensive 
and abominable. 

(This passage is often quoted to prove “the possibility of falling from grace, 
and from a very high degree of it too.” But it is one of the last passages in 
the Bible that should be adduced to prove that doctrine. The true point of this 
passage is to shew that the persons referred to never were changed; that 
whatever external reformation might have occurred, their nature remained 
the same; and that when they apostatized from their outward profession, they 
merely acted out their nature, and shewed that in fact there had been no real 
change. This passage will prove, what there are abundant facts to confirm, 
that persons may reform exterually, and then return again to their former 
corrupt habits; it can never be made to prove that one true Christian will fall 
away and perish. It will also prove that we should rely on no mere external 
reformation, no outward cleansing, as certain evidence of piety. Thousands who 
have been externally reformed have ultimately shown that they had no re- 
ligion, and there is nothing in mere outward reformation that can fit us for 
heaven. God looks upon the heart, and it is only the religion that has its seat 
there that can secure our final salvation. ] 


CHAPTER III. 


I. The apostle, drawing towards the conclusion of his second epistle, begins this last 
chapter of it with repeating the account of his design and scope in writing a second time 
to them, ver. 1, 2. II. He proceeds to mention one thing that induced him to write 
this second epistle, namely, the coming of scoffers, whom he describes, ver. 3—7. III. 
He instructs and establishes them in the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ to judgment, 
ver. 8—10. IV. He sets forth the use and improvement which Christians ought to 
make of Christ’s second coming, and that dissolution and renovation of things which 
will accompany that solemn coming of our Lord, ver. 11—18. 
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That the apostle might the better reach his end in writing this epistle, 
which is to make them steady and constant in a fiducial and practical remem- 
brance of the doctrine of the Gospel, he, i 

First. Expresses his special affection and tenderness for them by calling them 
beloved, hereby evidencing that he added to godliness brotherly kindness, as he 
had, ch. i.7, exhorted them to do. Ministers must be examples of love and attec- 
tion, as well as life and conversation. 

Secondly. He evidences a sincere love to them, and hearty concern for them, 
by writing the same thing to them, though in other words. It being safe for 
them, it shall not be grievous to him to write upon the same subject, and pur- 
sue the same design by those methods which are most likely to succeed. 

Thirdly. ‘he better to recommend the matter, he tells them that what he 
would have them to remember are, 1. “The words spoken by the holy pro- 
phets,” who were Diyinely inspired, both enlightened and sanctified by the 
Holy Ghost ; and seeing these persons’ minds were purified by the sanctifying 
operation of the same Spirit, they were the better disposed to receive and 
retain what came from God by theholy prophets. 2. ‘‘ The commandments of 
the apostles of the Lord and Saviour,” and therefore the disciples and servants 
of Christ ought to regard what those, who are sent by him, have declared 
unto them to be the will of their Lord. What God has spoken by the prophets 
of the Old Testament, and Christ has commanded by the apostles of the New, 
cannot but demand and deserve to be frequently remembered; and they who 
meditate on these things will feel the quickening virtue thereof. It is by these 
things the pure minds of Christians are to be stirred up, that they may be 
active and lively in the work of holiness, and zealous and unwearied in the way 
to heaven. 


3 Knowing this first, that there shall come in the 
last days scoffers, walking after their own lusts, 4 


And saying, Where is the promise of his coming? 


for since the fathers fell asleep, all things continue 


as they were from the beginning of the creation. 5 


For this they willingly are ignorant of, that by the 
word of God the heavens were of old, and the earth 
standing out of the water and in the water: 6 
Whereby the world that then was, being overflowed 
with water, perished: 7 But the heavens and the 
earth, which are now, by the same word are kept in 
store, reserved unto fire against the day of judgment 


and perdition of ungodly men. 


To quicken and excite us to a serious minding and firm adhering to what 
God has revealed to us by the prophets and apostles, we are told that there 
will be scoffers, men who will both make a mock of sin and of salvation from 
it. God’s way of saving sinners by Jesus Christ is what men will scoff at, and 
that in the last days under the Gospel. ‘This indeed may seem very strange, 
that the New Testament dispensation of the covenant of grace, which is 
spiritual, and therefore more agreeable to the nature of God than the Old, 
should be ridiculed and reproached; but the spirituality and simplicity of the 
New Testament worship is directly contrary to the carnal mind of man. And 
this accounts for what the apostle seems here to hint at, namely, that scoffers 
shall be more numerous and more bold in the last days than ever before. 
Though, in all ages, those who were born and walked after the flesh did perse- 
cute, revile, and reproach them who were born and did walk after the Spirit ; 
yet in the last days there will be a great improvement in the art and impudence 
of bantering serious godliness, and those who firmly adhere to that circum- 
spection and self-denial which the Gospel prescribes. This is what is men- 
tioned as a thing well known to all Christians, and therefore they ought to 
reckon upon it, that they may not be surprised and shaken, us if some strange 
thing happened unto them. Now, to prevent the true Christian’s being over- 
come, when attacked by these scoiters, we are told, 

First. What sort of persons they are. They “ walk after their own lusts;” they 
follow the devices and desires of their own hearts, and carnal corrupt affections, 
and not the dictates and directions of right reason and an enlightened, well- 
informed judgment. This they do in the course of their conversation,—they live 
as they list, and they speak as they list; it is not only their inward minds that are 
evil, and opposite to God, as the mind of every unrenewed sinner is, (Jtom. viii. 7,) 
alienated trom God, ignorant of him, and averse to him; but they are grown 
to such a height of wickedness that they proclaim openly what is in the hearts 
of others who are yet carnal; they say their tongues are their own, and their 
strength, and time, and all is their own, and who is Lord over them? Who 
shall contradict or control them, or ever call them to account for what they 
say or do? And as they scorn to be confined by any laws of God in their con- 
versation, so neither will they bear that the revelation of God should dictate 
and prescribe to them what they are to believe. As they will walk in their own 
way, and talk their own language, so will they also think their own thoughts, 
and form principles which are altogether their own. Here also their own lusts 
alone shall be consulted by them. None but such accomplished libertines as 
are here described can take a seat, at least they cannot sit in the seat of the 
scornful. By this ye shall know them, that ye may the better be upon your 
guard against them. 

Secondly. We also are foretold how far they will proceed. They will attempt 
to shake and unsettle us, even as to our belief of Christ’s second coming. ‘They 
will scoflingly say, “‘ Where is the promise of his coming?” ver. 4. Without 
this all the other articles of the Christian faith will signify very little. This is 
that which fills up and gives the finishing stroke to all the rest. ‘The promised 
Messiah is come; he was made flesh, and dwelt among us; he is altogether such 
a one as is stated before, and has done all that for us which has been before taken 
notice of. ‘Lhese principles the enemies of Christianity have all along endea- 
voured to overturn; but as these do all rest upon facts which are already past, 
and of which this and the other apostles have given us the most sure and satis- 
fying evidence, it is probable they will at last grow weary of their opposition to 
them. And yet, while one very principal article of our faith does refer to what 
is still behind, and only has a promise to rest upon, here they will still attack us, 
even to the endof time. ‘Till our Lord is come, they will not themselves believe 
that he will come; nay, they will laugh at the very mention of his second 
coming, and do what in them lies to put all out of countenance who do serious) 
believe and wait for it. Now, eloectere: Let us see how this point stands, both 
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on the believer’s part, and on the part of these seducers. The believer does not 
only desire that he may come, but, having a promise that he will come, a promise 
that he himself has made and oft repeated,—a promise received and reported 
by faithful witnesses, and left upon sure record,—he is also firmly and fully 
persuaded that he will come. On the other hand, these seducers, because they 
wish he never may, therefore do all that in them lies to cheat themselves and 
others into a persuasion that he never will come. If they cannot deny that 
there is a promise, yet they will langh at that very promise, which argues much 
higher degrees of infidelity and contempt. ‘ Where is the promise,” say they, 
“of his coming ?” f 

Thirdly. We are also forewarned of the method of their reasoning, for while 
they laugh, they will pretend to argue too, To this purpose they add, that 
* since the fathers fell asleep, all things continue as they were from the begin- 
ning of the creation,” ver.4. This is a subtle, though not a solid, way of rea- 
soning; it is apt to make impressions upon weak minds, and especially upon 
wicked hearts. Because sentence against them is not speedily executed, there- 
fore they flatter themselves that it never will; whereupon “their hearts are 
fully set in them to do evil,” Heel. viii. 11. Thus they act themselves, and thus 
they would persuade others to act. So here, say they, the fathers are fallen 
asleep, they are all dead to whom the promise was made, and it never was 
made good in their time, and there is no likelihood that it ever will be in any 
time. Why should we trouble ourselves about it? If there had been any trut 
or certainty in the promise you speak of, we should surely have seen somewhat 
of it before this time—some signs of his coming, some preparatory steps in 
order to it; whereas we find to this very day “‘all things continue as they were,” 
without any change, even “from the beginning of the creation.” Since the 
world has undergone no changes in the course of so many thousand years, why 
should we aftright ourselves as if it were to have an end? ‘Thus do these 
scotfers argue. “ Because they see no changes, therefore they fear not God,” 
Ps.\v. 19. They neither fear him nor his judgments; what he never has done, 
they would conclude he never can, or never will do. 

Fourthly. Here is the falsehood of their argument detected: whereas they 
confidently had said there had not been any change from the beginning of the 
creation, the apostle puts us in remembrance of a change already past, which, 
in a manner, does equal that which we are called to expect and look for, which 
was the drowning of the world in the days of Noah. This these scoffers had 
overlooked, they took no notice of it; though they might have known it, and 
ought to have known it, yet “this they willingly are ignorant of,” ver. 5. They 
choose to pass it over in silence, as if they had never heard or known any thing 
of it. If they knew it, they did not like to retain it in their knowledge; they 
did not receive this truth in the love of it, neither did they care to own it. 
Note, It is hard to persuade men to believe what they are not willing to find 
true; they are ignorant in many cases, because they are willing to be ignorant ; 
and they do not know, because they do not care to know. But let not sinners 
think that such ignorance as this will be admitted as an excuse for whatever sin 
it may betray them into. They who crucified Christ did not know who he was 
for “had they known, they would not have crucified the Lord of glory, 
1 Cor. i. °8: ut though ignorant, they were not therefore innocent; their 
ignorance itself was a sin, willing and wilful ignorance, and one sin can be no 
excuse for another. So itis here; had these known of the dreadful vengeance 
with which God swept away a whole world of ungodly wretches at once, they 
would not surely have scotied at his threatenings of any after, equally terrible, 
judgment. But here they were willingly ignorant; they did not know what 
God had done, because they had no mind to know it. Now, therefore, we shall 
proceed to consider the representation which the apostle here lays down, both 
of the destruction of the old world by water, and that which does await this 
present world at the final conflagration. He mentions the one as what God has 
done, to convince and persuade us the rather to believe that the other both may 
be and will be. And, 

1. We begin with the apostle’s account of the destruetion which has once 
already come upon the world, ver. 5,6: “ By the word of God the heavens were 
of old, and the earth standing out of the water and in the water, whereby the 
world that then was, being overflowed with water, perished.” Originally the 
world was otherwise situated. ‘lhe waters were most wisely divided at the 
creation, and most beneficially for us; some of the waters had proper reposi- 
tories above the firmament, here called the heavens, (as it is also Gen. i. 8;) and 
others under the firmament, gathered together unto one place: there were then 
both sea and dry land, a commodious habitation for the children of men. But 
now at the time of the universal deluge the case is strangely altered; the waters 
which God had divided before, and assigned to each part its convenient re- 
ceptacle, now does he in anger throw together again ina heap; ‘‘ He breaks 
up the fountains of the great deep, and throws open the windows,” that is, the 
clouds, ‘‘of heaven,” Gen. vii. 11, till the whole earth was overflowed with 
water, and not a spot upon the highest mountains but what was fifteen cubits 
under water, Gen. vii. 20. Thus did he make known at once his terrible power 
and his fierce anger, and made an end of a whole world at once. * The world 
that then was, being overflowed with water, perished,” ver. 6. Is not here a 
change, and a most awful change! And then it is to be observed, that all this 
was done “ by the word of God.” It was by his powerful word that the world 
was made at first, and made in so commodious and beautiful a frame and order 
Heb. xi. 3, katnpticba, “ He said, Let there be a firmament,” &ec. Gen.» 6,73 
and, “ Let the waters under the heaven be gathered together unto one place,” 
&e., ver. 9,10. ‘Vhus “ He spake, and it was done,” Ps. xxxiii. 9. ‘Thus, says 
our apostle, “ by the word of the Lord the heavens were” as they were “of old,” 
that is, at the first creation; “‘and the earth” (as it was at first, a terraqueous 
globe) “standing out of the water and in the water.” Nor was it only the 
first frame and order of the world that is here said to be “ by the word of God,” 
but the after confusion and ruin of the world, as well as the utter destruction 
of its inhabitants, was also “by the same word.” None but that God who 
stretched out the heavens, and laid the foundation of the earth, could destroy 
and overthrow such a vast fabric at once. ‘This was done by the word of his 
power, and it was also done according to the word of his promise. God had 
said that he would destroy man, even all flesh, and that he would do it by bring- 
ing a flood of waters upon the earth, Gen. vi. 7, 13, 17. This was the change 
which God had before brought upon the world, and which these scoffers had 
overlooked. And now we are to consider, 

2. What the apostle says of the destructive change which is yet to come upon it. 

{They who maintained that the prediction that the earth-would be destroyed 
was improbable, affirmed that there were no signs of such an event; that the 
laws of nature were stable and uniform; and that, as those laws had been so 
long and so uniformly unbroken, it was absurd to believe that such an event 
could occur. ‘lo meet this, all that was necessary was to shew that, in a case 
where the same objections substantially might be urged, it had actually 
occurred that the world had been destroyed. ‘lhere was, in itself considered, 
as much improbability in believing that the world could be destroyed by water 
as that it would be destroyed by fire, and consequently the objection had no real 
force. Notwithstanding the apparent stability of the laws of nature, the world 


had been once destroyed; and there is, therefore, no improbability that it may 


be again. ] 
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“The heavens and the earth which now are, by the same word are kept in 
store, reserved unto fires against the day of judgment and perdition of ungodly 
men,” ver. 7; where we have an awful account of the final dissolution of the 
world, and which we are yet more nearly concerned in. ‘The ruin that came 
upon the world and its inhabitants by the flood we read, and hear, and think of 
with concern, though those who were swept away by it were such as we never 
knew; but the judgment here spoken of is yet to come, and will surely come, 
though we know not when, nor upon what particular age or generation of men; 
and therefore we are not, we cannot be, sure that it may not happen in our own 
times; and this makes a very great difference, though it should be admitted 
that they were equal in every other respect, which yet must not be allowed, for 
there were some, though very few, who escaped that deluge, but not one can 
escape in this conflagration: besides that, we were not in reach of the one, 
but are not sure that we shall not be included in the other calamity. Now, 
therefore, to see the world to which we belong destroyed at once: not a single 
person only, not a particular family only, nor yet a nation, (even that which we 
are most nearly interested in and concerned for,) but the whole world, I say, 
sinking at once, and no ark provided, no possible way left of escaping for any 
one from the common ruin; this makes a difference between the desolation that 
has been, and what we yet are to expect. The one is already past, and never to 
return upon us any more; for God has said expressly that there shall “never 
any more be a flood to destroy the earth,” Gen. ix. 11—17._ The other is still 
behind, and as certain to come as the truth and the power of God can make it. 
The one came pesdually upon the world, and was growing upon its inhabitants 
forty days, before it made an utter end of them, Gen. vii. 12,17. This other 
will come upon them swiftly, and all at once, 2 Pet. ii. 1. Besides that, there 
were in that overthrow, as we have said, a few who did escape, but the ruin 
which does yet await this world, whenever it comes, will be absolutely a uni- 
versal one; not any part but what the devouring flames will seize upon; nota 
sanctuary left any where for the inhabitants to flee to; not a single spot in all 
this world where any one of them can be safe. Thus, whatever ditferences may 
be assigned between that destruction of the world and this here spoken of, they 
do indeed represent the approaching as the most terrible judgment; yet that the 
world has once been destroyed by an universal deluge does render it the more 
credible that it may again be ruined by an universal conflagration. Let, there- 
fore, the scoffers, who laugh at the coming of our Lord to judgment at last, 
consider that it may be. There is nothing said of it in the word of God but 
what is within reach of the power of God; and, though they still should laugh, 
they shall not put us out of countenance; we are well assured that it will be, 
because he has said it, and we can depend upon his promise. They do err, not 
knowing (at least, not believing) the Scriptures, nor the power of God; but 
we know, and we do or ought to depend upon, both. Now that which he has 
said, and which he will certainly make good, is, that “the heavens and the earth 
which now are,” which we are now related to, and which still subsist in all the 
beauty and order in which we see them, and which are so agreeable and useful 
to us, as we find they are; they are kept in store, not to be what earthly minds 
would wish to have them, treasures for us, but to be what God will have them, 
in his treasury, securely lodged and kept safe for his purposes; it follows, they 
are “reserved unto fire.” Observe, God’s pollowing judgments are more ter- 
rible than those which went before. The old world was destroyed by water, 
but this is reserved unto fire, which shall burn up the wicked at the last day ; 
and though this seems to be delayed, yet, as this wicked world is upheld by the 
word of God, so it is only reserved for the vengeance of Him to whom ven- 
geance belongs, who will at the day of judgment deal with an ungodly world 
according to their deserts: for “the day of judgment” is the day of the “ per- 
dition of ungodly men.” ‘They who now scoff at a future judgment shall find it 
a day of vengeance and utter destruction. Beware, therefore, of being among 
those scofters. Never question but the day of the Lord will come. Give dili- 

ence, therefore, to be found in Christ, that it may be a time of refreshment and 

ay of redemption to you, which will be a day of indignation and wrath to the 
ungodly world, 


8 But, beloved, be not ignorant of this one thing, 
that one day is with the Lord as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as one day. 9 The Lord is 
not slack concerning his promise, as some men count 
slackness; but is longsuffering to us-ward, not 
willing that any should perish, but that all should 
come to repentance. 10 But the day of the Lord 
will come as a thief in the night; in the which the 
heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the 
elements shall melt with fervent heat, the earth also 
and the works that are therein shall be burned up. 


The apostle comes in these words to instruct and establish Christians in the 
truth of the coming of the Lord, where we may clearly discern the tenderness 
and affection wherewith he speaks to them, calling them “beloved.” He hada 
compassionate concern and a love of goodwill for the ungodly wretches who 
refused to believe Divine revelation; but he has a peculiar respect for the true 
believers, and the remaining ignorance and weakness that he apprehends to be 
in them make him jealous, and put him on giving them a caution. And here we 


may observe, ? J 
First. The truth which the apostle asserts, that “with the Lord one day is as 
a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.” Though in the account of 
men there is a great deal of difference between a day and a year, and a vast deal 
more between one day and a thousand years, yet in the account of God, who 
inhabits eternity, in which there is no succession, there is no difference; for all 
things past, present, and future, are ever before him, and the delay of a thou- 
sand years cannot be so much to him as the deferring any thing for a day or hour 
is to us. pat f 
PResondly. The importance of this truth. This is the one thing the apostle 
would not have us ignorant of. A holy awe and reverential fear of God is 
necessary in order to our worshipping and glorifying him, and a belief of the 
inconceivable distance between him and us is very proper to beget and maintain 
that religious fear of the Lord which is the beginning of wisdom. This is a 
truth that belongs to our peace, and therefore he endeavours it may not be hid 
from our eyes, as it is in the original, ‘Let not this one thing be hid from you.’ 
If men have no knowledge or belief pC eternal God, they will be very apt to 
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_ beyond the appointed time. 
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think him such an one as themselves. And yet how hard is it to conceive of 
eternity. It is, therefore, not very easy to attain such knowledge of God as is 
absolutely necessary. 

Thirdly. In the 9th verse we are told the Lord is not slack ; he does not delay 
As God kept the time that he had appointed for 
the delivering Israel out of Egypt to a day, Hx. xii. 41, so he will keep to the 
time appointed in coming to judge the world. What a difference is there 
between the account which God makes and that which men make! Good 
men are apt to think God stays beyond the appointed time, that is, the time 
which they have set for their own and the church’s deliverance; but they set 
one time, and God sets another, and he will not fail to keep the day which he 
has appointed; and ungodly men, they dare charge a culpable slackness upon 
God, as if he had slipped the time, and laid aside the thoughts of coming. But 
the apostle assures us that what men count slackness is truly long-suffering, 
and that to us-ward it is a giving more time to his own people, whom he has 
chosen, before the foundation of the world, many of whom are not as yet con- 
verted; and those who are in a state of grace and favour with God are to 
advance in knowledge and holiness, and in the exercise of faith and patience, to 
abound in good works, doing and suffering what they are called to, that they 
may bring glory to God, and improve in a meetness for heaven; for God is “ not 
willing that any” of these “should perish, but that all of them should come to 
repentance.” Here observe, 1. Repentance is absolutely necessary in order 
to salvation; “except we repent we shall perish,” Zw. xiii. 3, 5. 2. God has 
no delight in the death of sinners. As the punishment of sinners is a torment 
unto his creatures, a merciful God does not take pleasure in it; and though the 
principal design of God in his long-suffering is the blessedness of them “ whom 
he has chosen to salvation, through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the 
truth,” yet his goodness and forbearance do in their own nature invite and call 
to repentance all those to whom they are exercised. And if men continue 
impenitent, when God gives them space to repent, he will deal more severely 
with them, though the great reason why he did not hasten his coming was 
because he had not accomplished the number of his elect. Abuse not, there- 
fore, the patience and long-suffering of God, by abandoning yourselves to a 
course of ungodliness, Presume not to go on boldly in the way of sinners, nor 
to sit down securely in an unconverted, impenitent state, as he that said, 
Mat. xxiv. 48, “‘ My Lord delayeth his coming,” lest he come and surprise you 3 
for as we read, ver. 10, “the day of the Lord will come as a thief in the night.’ 
Where we may observe, 

Ist. The certainty of the day of the Lord. Thongh it is now above sixteen 
hundred years since this epistle was written, and the day is not yet come, it 
assuredly will come. ‘God has appointed a day wherein he will judge the 
world in righteousness,” and he will keep his appointment. ‘It is appointed 
to men once to die, and after this the judgment,’ Heb. ix. 27. Settle it, there- 
fore, in your hearts that the day of the Lord will certainly come, and you shall 
certainly be called to give an account of all things done in the body, whether 
good or evil; and let your exact walking before God, and your frequent judg- 
ing yourselves, evidence your firm belief of a future judgment, when many live 
as if they were never to give any account at all. 

2nd. The suddenness of this day. It will come ‘as a thief in the night,” at 
a time when men are sleeping and secure, and have no manner of apprehension 
or expectation of the day of the Lord, no more than men have of a thief when 
they are in a deep sleep in the dark and silent night. ‘‘ At midnight there was 
a cry, Behold the bridegroom comes,” Mat. xxv. 6; and at that time not only 
the foolish, but also the wise virgins slumbered and slept. ‘The Lord will come 
in a day when we look not for him, and an hour when men are not aware. That 
time = men think to be the most improper and unlikely, and therefore are 
most secure, will be the time of the Lord’s coming. Let us, then, beware how 
we in our thoughts and imaginations put that day far away from us, but rather 
suppose it to be so much nearer in reality by how much farther off it is in the 
opinion of the ungodly world. 

3rd. The solemnity of this coming. Ist. “ The heavens shall pass away with 
a great noise.” The visible heavens, as unable to abide, when the Lord shall 
come in his glory, shall pass away, they shall undergo a mighty alteration; and 
this shall be very sudden, and with such a noise as the breaking and tumbling 
down of so great a fabric must necessarily occasion. 2nd. “The elements shall 
melt with fervent heat.” At this coming of the Lord it shall not only be very 
tempestuous round about him, so that the very heavens shall pass away as ina 
mighty, violent storm, but “a fire shall go before him,” that shall melt the 
elements of which the creatures are composed, 3rd. ‘The earth also, and all 
the works that are therein, shall be burnt up.” The earth and its inhabitants, 
and all the works, whether of nature or art, shall be destroyed. The stately 
palaces and gardens, and all the desirable things wherein worldly-minded men 
did seek and place their happiness, all of them shall be burnt up. All sorts of 
creatures which God has made, and all the works of men, must submit; all must 
pass through the fire, which shall be a consuming fire to all that sin has brought 
into the world, though it may be but a refining fire to the works of God’s hand, 
that, the glass of the creation being made much brighter, the saints may much 
better discern the glory of the Lord therein. : 

[As to the possibility or probability of such a destruction by fire as is here 
predicted, no one can have any doubt who is acquainted with the disclosures 
of modern science in regard to the internal structure of the earth. Even the 
ancient philosophers, from some cause, supposed that the earth would yet be 
destroyed by fire; and modern science has made it probable that the interior of 
the earth is a melted and intensely heated mass of burning materials; that the 
habitable world is but a comparatively thin crust or shell over those internal fires; 
that earthquakes are caused by the vapours engendered by that heated mass 
when water comes in contact with it; and that volcanoes are but vent-holes 
through which those internal flames make their way to the surface. Whether 
these fires will everywhere make their way to the surface, and produce a 
universal conflagration, perhaps could not be determined by science; but no 
one can doubt that the simple command of God would be all that is necessary 
to pour those burning floods over the earth, as he once caused the waters 
to roll over every mountain and through every valley. As to the question 
whether it is probable that such a change produced by fire, and bringing the 
present order of things to a close, will occur, it may be remarked farther, 
that there is reason to believe that such changes are in fact taking place in 
other worlds. ‘During the last two or three centuries, upwards of thirteen 
fixed stars have disappeared. One of them, situated in the northern hemisphere 
presented a peculiar brilliancy, and was so bright as to be seen by the naked 
eye at mid-day. It seemed to be on fire, appearing at first of a dazzling white, 
then of a reddish yellow, and lastly of an ashy pale colour. La Place supposes 
that it was burned up, as it has never been seen since. ‘he conflagration was 
visible about sixteen months.’] 5 

And. now, who can but observe what a difference there will be between the 
first coming of Christ and the second! And yet that is called “the great and 
dreadful day of the Lord,” Mal. iv.5. How much more dreadful must this 
coming to judgment be! May we be so wise as to prepare for it, that it may 
not be aday of yengeance and destruction unto us. Oh, what will become of 
us if we set our affections on this earth, and make it our portion, seeing all 
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these things shall be burnt up! Look out, therefore, and make sure of a 
happiness beyond this visible world, which must all be melted down. 


11 Seeing then that all these things shall be dis- 
solved, what manner of persons ought ye to be in all 
holy conversation and godliness, 12 Looking for 
and hasting unto the coming of the day of God, 
wherein the heavens being on fire shall be dissolved, 


oD 
and the elements shall melt with fervent heat? 13 


Nevertheless we, according to his promise, look for 
new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. 14 Wherefore, beloved, seeing that 
ye look for such things, be diligent that ye may be 
found of him in peace, without spot, and blameless. 
15 And account that the longsuffering of our Lord is 
salvation; even as our beloved brother Paul also 
according to the wisdom given unto him hath written 
unto you; 16 As also in all fas epistles, speaking 


in them of these things; in which are some things 


hard to be understood, which they that are unlearned 
and unstable wrest, as they do also the other scriptures, 
unto their own destruction. 17 Ye therefore, be- 
loved, seeing ye know these things before, beware lest 
ye also, being led away with the error of the wicked, 
fall from your own stedfastness. 18 But grow in 
grace, and im the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. To him de glory both now and for 


ever. Amen. 


First. The apostle haying instructed them in the doctrine of Christ’s second 
coming, he takes occasion thence to exhort them to purity and godliness in 
their whole conversation. All the truths which are revealed in Scripture 
should be improved for our advancement in practical godliness. This is the 
effect that knowledge must produce, or we are never the better for it; “If ye 
know these things, happy are ye if ye dothem.” Seeing all these things must 
be dissolved, how holy should we be that are assured of it, departing from and 
dying to sin, that has so corrupted and defiled all the visible creation that 
there is an absolute need of its dissolution! All that was made for man’s use 
is subject to vanity by man’s sin; and if the sin of man has brought the visible 
heavens, and the elements, and earth, under a curse, from which they cannot 
be freed without being dissolved, what an abominable eyil is sin, and how much 
to be hated by us! And inasmuch as this dissolution is in order to their being 
restored to their primitive beauty and excellency, how pure and holy should 
we be, in order to our being fit for the new heaven and new earth, wherein 
dwells righteousness! It is a very exact and universal holiness that he exhorts 
to, not resting in any lower measure or degree, but labouring to be eminent 
beyond what is commonly attained. Holy in God’s house and in our own, holy 
in our worshipping of God, and in our conversing with men, all our conversa- 
tions, whether with high or low, rich or poor, good or bad, friends or enemies, 
must be holy. We must keep ourselves “ unspotted from the world ” in all our 
converses with it; we must be “ perfecting holiness in the fear of God,” and in 
the love of God too. We must exercise ourselves unto godliness of all sorts in 
all its parts, trusting in God, and delighting in God only, who continues the 
same when the whole visible creation shall be dissolved; devoting ourselves to 
the service of God, and designing the glorifying and enjoyment of God, who 
endures for ever; whereas, what worldly men delight in and follow after must 
all be dissolved. These things, which we now see, must in a little while pass 
away, and be no more as they now are. Look, therefore, at what shall abide 
and continue, which, though it is not present, is certain, and not far off. This 
looking for the day of God is one of the directions the apostle gives us in order 
to our being eminently holy and godly in all manner of conversation. Look for 
the day of God as what you firmly believe shall come, and what you earnestly 
long for. The coming of the day of God is what every Christian must hope 
for and earnestly expect; for it is a day when Christ shall appear in the glory 
of the Father, and evidence his Divinity and Godhead, eyen to those who counted 
him a mere man. The first coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, when he appeared 
in the form of a servant, was what the people of God did earnestly wait and 
look for; that coming was for “the consolation of Israel,” Zu. ii. 25. How 
much more should they wait with expectation and earnestness for his second 
coming, which will be the day of their complete redemption, and of his most 
glorious manifestation. Then he shall come to be admired in his saints, and 
glorified in all them that believe; for though it cannot but terrify and afiright 
the ungodly to see the visible heavens all in a flame, and the elements melting, 

et the believer, whose faith is the evidence of things not seen, can rejoice in 

ope of more glorious heavens, after these have been melted and refined by 
that dreadful fire which shall burn up all the dross of this visible creation. 
Here we must take notice, 

1. What true Christians look for, and that is, “new heavens and a new 
earth,” in which a great deal more of the wisdom, power, and goodness of our 
great God and Saviour Jesus Christ will be clearly discerned than we are able 
to discover in what we now see. For in these new heavens and earth, freed 
from the vanity the former were subject to, and the sin they were polluted 
with, only righteousness shall dwell; this is to be the habitation of such 
righteous persons who do righteousness, and are free from the power and 
pooner a ote ene wicked onal be turned into hell. Those only who 
are clothed wit e righteousness of Christ, and sanctified b 
shall be admitted to dwell in this holy place. ae enna 
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| in this your day, in which we must finish the work that is given us to do. 
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2. What is the ground and foundation of this expectation and hope; it is the 
promise of God. To look for any thing which God has not. promised is pre- 
sumption; but if our expectations are according to the promise, both as to the 
things we look for, and the time and way of their being brought about, we 
cannot meet with a disappointment ; for he is faithful who has promised. See, 
therefore, that you raise and regulate your expectations of all the great things 
that are to come according to the word of God; and, as to the new heaven and 
new earth, look for them, as God has allowed and directed by the passages we 
have in this portion of Scripture now before you, and in Jsa, Ixy. 17; Ixvi. 22, 
to which the apostle may be thought to allude. 

Secondly. As in the 11th verse he exhorts to holiness, from the consideration 
that the heavens and earth shall be dissolved, so in ver. 14 he resumes his 
exhortation, from the consideration that they shall be again renewed. Seeing 
you expect the day of God, when our Lord Jesus Christ will appear in his 
oe majesty, and these heavens and earth shall be dissolved aud melted 

own, and, being purified and refined, shall be erected and rebuilt, prepare to 
meet him. It nearly concerns us to see in what state we are when the Judge 
of all the world comes to pass sentence upon men, and to determine how it 
shall be with them to all eternity. This is the court of judicature whence there 
lies no appeal. Whatever sentence is here passed by this great Judge is irre- 
versible; therefore get ready to appear before the judgment-seat of Christ. 
And see to it, 

1. “That you are found of him in peace;” in a state of peace and reconcili- 
ation with God through Christ, in whom alone God is reconciling the world to 
himself; and all that are out of Christ are in a state of enmity, and reject and 
oppose the Lord and his Anointed, and shall therefore ‘* be punished with ever- 
lasting destruction from the presence of the Lord and the glory of his power.” 
They whose sins are pardoned, and their peace made with God, are the only 
safe and happy people; therefore follow after peace, and that with all. Ist. 
Peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ. 2nd. Peace in our own con- 
sciences, through the Spirit of grace, witnessing with our spirits that we are the 
children of God, 3rd. Peace with men, by having a calm and peaceable dispo- 
sition wrought in us, resembling that of our blessed Lord. 

2. That ye be found of Christ “ without spot, and blameless.” Follow after 
holiness as well as peace, and even spotless and perfect; not only take heed of 
all spots which are not the spots of God’s children,—this only prevents our 
being found of men without spot,—but we must be found of Christ without 
spot; we must be pressing towards spotless purity, absolute perfection. Chris- 
tians must be perfecting holiness, that they may be not only blameless before 
men, but also in the sight of God. And all this deserves and needs the greatest 
diligence. He that does this work negligently can never do it successfully. 
Never expect to be found at that day of God in peace, if you are lazy auaiee 

tis 
only the diligent Christian that will be the happy Christian in the day of the 
Lord. Our Lord will suddenly come to us, or shortly call us to him, and would 
you have him find you idle? Remember, there is a curse denounced against 
him who does the work of the Lord negligently, Jer. xlviii. 10. Heaven will be 
a sufficient recompence for all our diligence and industry; therefore let us 
labour and take pains in the work of the Lord. He will certainly reward us if 
we be diligent in the work he has allotted us. 

Now that you may be diligent, “account the long-suffering of our Lord to be 
salvation.” Does your Lord delay his coming? Do not think this is to give 
more time to make provision for your lusts, to gratify them; it is so much space 
to repent and work out your salvation. It proceeds not from a want of con- 
cern or compassion for his suffering servants, nor is it designed to give counte~ 
nance and encouragement to the world of the ungodly, but that men may have 
time to prepare for eternity. Learn, then, to make aright use of the patience 
of our Lord, who does as yet delay his coming. Follow after peace and holi- 
ness, or else his coming will be dreadful unto you. And inasmuch as it is diffi- 
cult to prevent men’s abuse of God's patience, and engage them in the right 
improvement thereof, our apostle quotes St. Paul as directing men to make the 
same good use of the Divine forbearance, that in the mouth, or from the pen, of 
two apostles the truth might be confirmed. And we may here observe with 
what esteem and affection he speaks of him, who had formerly publicly with- 
stood and sharply reproved St. Peter. If a righteous man smite one that is 
truly religious, it shall be received as a kindness; and let him reprove, it shall 
be an excellent oil, which shall soften and sweeten the good man that is 
reproved when he does amiss. What an honourable mention does this apostle 
of the circumcision make of that very man who had openly, before all, reproved 
him, as not walking uprightly according to the truth of the Gospel! Ist. He 
calis him brother; whereby he means not only that he is a fellow-Christian, in 
which sense the word brethren is used, 1 7’hes. y. 27, or a fellow-preacher, in 
which sense St. Paul calls Timothy the evangelist a brother, Col. i. 1, but a 
fellow apostle, one who had the same extraordinary commission, immediately 
from Christ himself, to preach the Gospel in every place, and to disciple all 
nations. ‘Though many seducing teachers denied Paul’s apostleship, yet 
St. Peter owns. him to be an apostle. 2nd. He calls him beloved, and they, 
being both alike commissioned, and both united in the same service of the 
same Lord, it would have been very unseemly if they had not been united in 
affection to one another, for the strengthening one another’s hands, mutually 
desirous of, and rejoicing in, one another's success. 3rd. He mentions St. Paul 
as one who had an uncommon measure of wisdom given unto him. He was 
a person of eminent knowledge in the mysteries of the Gospel, and did neither 
in that or any other qualification come behind any of all the other apostles. 
How desirable is it that those who preach the same Gospel would treat one 
another according to the pattern St. Peter here sets them! It is surely their 
duty to endeavour, by proper methods, to prevent or remove all prejudices that 
hinder ministers’ usefulness, and to beget and improve that esteem und respect 
in the minds of people toward their ministers as may promote the success of 
their labours. And let us also here observe, First. The excellent wisdom that 
was in St. Paul is said to be given him. ‘hat understanding and knowledge 
that qualifies men to preach the Gospel is the gift of God. We must seek for 
knowledge and labour to get understanding, in hopes that it shall be given 
us from above, while we are diligent in using proper means to attain it. 
Secondly. The apostle imparts to men according as he had received from God. 
He endeavours to lead others as far as he himself was let into the knowledge 
of the mysteries of the Gospel. He is not an intruder into those things he had 
not seen or been fully assured of, and yet he does not fail to declare the whole 
counsel of God, Acts xx. 27. Thirdly. ‘The epistles, which were written by the 
apostle of the Gentiles, and directed to those Gentiles who believed in Christ, 
are designed for the instruction and edification of those who, from among the 
Jews, were brought to believe in Christ; for it is generally thought what is 
here alluded to is contained in the epistle to the Romans, ch. ii. 4, though in all 
his epistles there are some things that refer to one or other of the subjects 
treated of in this and the foregoing chapter; and it cannot seem strange that 
those who were pursuing the same general design should in their epistles 
insist upon the same things. But the apostle Peter proceeds to tell us that in 
those things which are to be met with in St. Pauls epistles there are some 
things hard to be understood. Among the variety of subjects treated of in 
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such are prophecies; others cannot be so easily understood, because of their 
excellency and sublimity, as the mysterious doctrines; and others are with 
difficulty taken in, because of the weakness of men’s minds, such are the things 
of the Spirit of God, mentioned 1 Cor. ii. 14. And here the unlearned and 
unstable make wretched work; for they wrest and torture the Scriptures to 
make them speak what the Holy Ghost did not intend. Those who are not 
well instructed and well established in the truth are in great danger of per- 
verting the word of God. ‘They who have heard and learned of the Father 
are best secured from misunderstanding and misapplying any part of the word 
of God; and where there is a Divine power to batabliah as well as to instruct 
men in Divine truth, persons are effectually secured from falling into errors. 
And how great a blessing this is, we learn by observing what is the pernicious 
consequence of the errors that ignorant and unstable men fall into, even their 
own destruction. Errors in particular concerning the holiness and justice of 
God are the utter ruin of multitudes of mem. Let us, therefore, earnestly pray 
for the Spirit of God to instruct us in the truth, that we may know it as it is in 
Jesus, and have our hearts established with grace, that we may stand firm and 
unshaken, even in most stormy times, when others are tossed to and fro with 
every wind of doctrine. 

Me e refers not to the difficulty of understanding what Paul meant, but to the 
difficulty of comprehending the great truths which he taught. ‘This is, gene- 
rally, the greatest difficulty in regard to the statements of Paul. ‘The difficulty 
is not that the meaning of the writer is not plain, but it is either, 1. That the 
mind is overpowered by the grandeur of the thought, and the incomprehensible 
tiature of the theme; or, 2. That the truth is so unpalatable, and the mind is 
so prejudiced against it, that we are unwilling to receive it. Many a man 
knows well enough what Paul means, and would receive his doctrines without 
hesitation, if the heart was not opposed to it; and in this state of mind Paul is 
charged with obscurity, when the real difficulty lies only in the heart of him 
who makes the complaint. If this be the true interpretation of this passage, 
then it should not be adduced to prove that Paul is an obscure writer, what- 
ever may be true on that point. ‘There are, undoubtedly, obscure things in his 
writings, as there are in all other ancient compositions, but this passage should 
not be adduced to prove that he had not the faculty of making himself under- 
stood. An honest heart, a willingness to receive the truth, is one of the best 
qualifications for understanding the writings of Paul; and when this exists, 
no one will fail to find truth that may be comprehended, and that will be 
eminently adapted to sanctify and save the soul.—Barnes. It is incredible, 


says Bishop Horsley, to any one who has not made the experiment, what a | 


proficiency may be made in that knowledge which maketh wise unto salvation, 
by studying the Scriptures in this manner, without any other commentary or 
exposition than what the different parts of the sacred volume mutually furnish 
for each other. Let the most illiterate Christian study them in this manner, 
and let him never cease to pray for the illumination of that Spirit by which 
these books were dictated, and the whole compass of abstruse philosophy and 
recondite history shall furnish no argument with which the perverse will of 
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Scripture, some are not easy to be understood, because o. their own obscurity, | 
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man shall be able to shake this learned Christian’s faith. — Horsley’s Nine 
Sermons. pp. 224—238.] 

Thirdly. In ver. 17 the apostle gives them a word of caution, where he inti- 
mates that the knowledge we have of these things should make us very wary 
and watchful, inasmuch as there is a twofold danger :— 

1. Weare in great danger of being seduced and turned away from the truth. 
The unlearned and unstable, and they are very numerous, do generally wrest 
the Scripture. Many who have the Scriptures, and read them, do not under- 
stand what they read; and too many of those who have a right understanding 
of the sense and meaning of the word are not established in the belief of the 
truth, and all these are liable to fall into error, Few attain to the knowledge 
and acknowledgment of doctrinal Christianity ; and fewer find, so as to keep in 
the way of practical godliness, which is the narrow way which only leadeth 
unto life. ‘There must be a great deal of self-denial and suspicion of ourselves, 
and submitting to the authority of Christ Jesus our great prophet, before we 
can heartily receive all the truths of the Gospel, and sharatore we are in great 
danger of rejecting the truth. 

2. We are in great danger by being seduced. For, Ist. So far as we are 
turned from the truth, so far are we turned out of the way to true blessedness 
into the path which leads to destruction. If men corrupt the word of God it 
tends to their own utter ruin. 2nd. When men wrest the word of God, they 
fall into “the error of the wicked,” men without law, that keep to no rules, 
set no bounds to themselves, a sort of free-thinkers, which the psalmist does 
detest ; Ps. exix. 113, ‘1 hate vain thoughts, but thy law do I love.” Whatever 
opinions and thoughts of men are not conformable to the law of God, and 
warranted by it, the good man does disclaim and abhor; they are the conceits 
and counsels of the ungodly, who have forsaken God’s law ; and if we imbibe 
their opinions we shall too soon imitate their practices. 3rd. They who are 
led away by error “fall from their own stedfastness.” ‘They are wholly un- 
hinged and unsettled, and know not where to rest, but are at the greatest 
uncertainty, like a wave of the sea, driven with the wind and tossed. It nearly 
concerns us, therefore, to be upon our guard, seeing the danger is so great. 
Now that we may the better avoid being led away, the apostle, ver. 18, directs 
us what to do. And we must “grow in grace.” He had, in the beginning of 
the epistle, exhorted us to add one grace to another, and here he advises us to 
grow in all grace, in faith, and virtue, and knowledge. By how much the 
stronger grace is in us, by so much the more stedfast shall we be in the truth. 
We must grow in ‘the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Follow on to 
know the Lord. Labour to know him more clearly and more fully, to know 
more of Christ, and to know him to better purpose, so as to be more like him, 
and to love him better. This is the knowledge of Christ the apostle Paul did 
reach after, and desire to attain to, Phil. iii. 10. Such a knowledge of Christ as 
conforms us more to him, and endears him more to us, must needs be of great 
use to us to preserve us from falling off in times of general apostacy; and they 
who experience this effect of the knowledgeof the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
will, upon receiving such grace from him, give thanks and praise to him, and join 
with our apostle in saying, “To him be glory both now and for ever. Amen,’ 
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(Lirrie need be said respecting the authenticity of this epistle, or the evidence that it was written by the apostle John. There are, in general, two sources of 
evidence in regard to ancient writings: the external evidence, or that which may be derived from the testimony of other writers; and the eyidence which may 
be derived from some marks of the authorship in the writing itself, which is called the internal evidence. Both of these are remarkably clear in regard to this 
epistle. 1. The external evidence. It is quoted or referred to by the early Christian writers as the undoubted production of the apostle John. It is referred 
to by Polycarp in the beginning of the second century; it is quoted by Papias, and also by Irenzus. Origen says, ‘ John, beside the gospel and Revelation, has 
left us an epistle of a few lines. Grant also a second, and a third; for all do not allow these to be genuine.’ See Lardner, vi. 275, and Lucke, Einlei. i. Dionysius 
of Alexandria admitted the genuineness of John’s first epistle; so also did Cyprian. All the three epistles were received by Athanasius, by Cyril of Jerusalem, 
and by Epiphanius. Eusebius says, ‘ Beside his gospel, his first epistle is universally acknowledged by those of the present time, and by the ancients; but the 
other two are contradicted.’] 

2. Though the continued tradition of the church attests that this epistle came from St. John the apostle, yet we may observe some other evidence that will confirm, 
or with some, perhaps, even outvie, the certainty of that tradition. It should seem that the penman was one of the apostolical college, by the sensible, palpable 
assurance he had had of the truth of the Mediator’s person in his human nature: “ That which we have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which we have 
looked upon, and our hands have handled of the word of life,” ver. 1. He here takes notice of the evidence the Lord gave to Thomas of his resurrection, by calling 
him to feel the prints of the nails and of the spear,—which is recorded by John. And he must have been one of the disciples present when the Lord came, on the 
same day in which he arose from the dead, and shewed them his hands and his side, Jno. xx. 20. But, that we may be assured which apostle this was, there is 
scarce a critic or competent judge of diction, or style of argument and spirit, but will adjudge this epistle to the writer of that Gospel that bears the name of the 
apostle John. They [the gospel and the epistle] wonderfully agree, 1. In the titles and characters of the Redeemer—“ the Word, the Life, the Light :” compare 
eh.i. 1, and ch. vy. 7, with Jno.i. 1 and Rev. xix. 13. 2. In the commendation of God’s love to us; ch. iii. 1, and ch. iv. 9, with Jno. iii. 16. 3. In speaking of 
our regeneration, or being born of God; ch. iii. 9, ch. iv. 7, and ch. v. 1, with Jno. iii. 5,6. [They agree, farther, in strong statements on the subjects of the free 
gift and the present enjoyment of eternal life through and with Christ Jesus; the value of the inspired record or testimony concerning him; the solemn 
obligation, and the instant efficacy of faith in his name on the warrant of this Gospel-word; the necessary working of faith by love, love especially to our brother 
believers; and, yet again, its hard struggle with, but habitual victory over, “the world.”] Lastly, (to add no more instances, which may be easily seen in comparing 
this epistle with that gospel,) in the allusion to, or application of, that passage in that gospel which relates, and which relates alone, to the issuing of water and 
blood out of the Redeemer’s open side: “ This is he that came by water and blood,” ch. v. 6. Thus the epistle plainly appears to flow from the same pen as that 
gospel did. Now, I know not that the text or the intrinsic history of any of the Gospels gives us such assurance of its writer or penman as that ascribed to John 
plainly does. There, (viz.,ch. xxi. 24,) the sacred historian thus notices himself: ‘‘ This is the disciple which testifieth of these things, and wrote these things; and 
we know that his testimony is true.” Now, who is this disciple but he concerning whom Peter asked, “ What shall this man do ?” and concerning whom the Lord 
answered, “If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee ?” ver. 21, 22. And who, in ver. 20, is described by these three characters, 1st. That heis the disciple 
whom Jesus loved, the Lord’s peculiarfriend. 2nd. That he also leaned on his breast at supper. 3rd. That he said unto him, “ Lord, who is he that betrayeth thee ?” 
As sure, then, as it is that that disciple was John, so sure may the church be that that gospel and this epistle came from the beloved John. The epistle is styled 
general, as being not inscribed to any particular church: it is a circular letter, or visitation charge, sent to divers churches, (some say of Parthia,) in order to | 
confirm them in their stedfast adherence to the Lord Christ, and to the sacred doctrine concerning his person and office, against various seducers; and to instigate 
them to adorn that doctrine by love to God and man, and particularly to each other, as being descended from God, united by the same Head, and travelling 
towards the same eternal life. 

{One practical observation, characteristic of this whole epistle, may usefully accompany us throughout the ensuing exposition of its profound, yet fanliliar, 
teachings. John was as eminently the apostle of truth as of charity. Full of “ gracious words” for the “ dear children” of his charge, his epistles are yet marked 
by much of controversial allusions, and by a severe fidelity in dealing with antichristian error. As one has well remarked, he ‘doth not content himself with 
simply affirming or denying a thing, but, to strengthen his affirmation, he denies its contrary. In like manner, to strengthen his denial of a thing, he affirms its 
contrary.’ His writings, almost more than those of any other apostle, teem with the peculiarities of the gospel-theology; and in the statement of them he is 
precise, dogmatic, and uncompromising. Moreover, the very “love” of which he says so much, as a matter both of Christian law and of regenerate instinct, is 
none other than the mutual love of true believers, springing from a common love of the faith, and of its great Author and Finisher. Little, if anything, is here 
expressed on the subject of a general philanthropy; and still less as to the tenderness and forbearance due to those who deny, or have erred from, essential 
truth; although, doubtless, the same spiritual motives and principles which impel to brotherly love will move Christian hearts, after the pattern of Christ’s own, 
to pity and care for those that are ignorant and out of the way. It is a wild mistake of men of latitudinarian sentiments to allege the authority of parts of this 
epistle for setting charity among men either against or above the truth of God. Nay, it is strange to find some that are really familiar with this epistle, and both 
submissive and attached to its theological teachings, placing charity, in the order of operation, before subjective truth. St. John represents them as inseparable; and, 
farther, without any prejudice to the just hope that a greater union of heart and action among Christians will pave the way for a more harmonious judgment on 
some subordinate and still disputed points, he establishes, with all the authority of inspiration, the necessary antecedence of a catholic faith to a truly catholic love. 
He shews that the spiritual, God-regarding, and God-resembling, love, on which, after his Master’s manner, he lays unceasing stress, is such as none but “the 
brethren,” begotten of God through the truth, and mutually known by its heavenly impress on the character of each, can either exercise, receive, or reciprocate. 
As he explains in the salutation of his second epistle, it is “love in the truth”—love between them “that have known the truth”—love “ for the truth’s sake, 
which,” experimentally and practically, “ dwelleth in us, and,” doctrinally also, “shall be with us for ever.” Observe, likewise, how pointedly we are taught in 
ch. v.1, 2, of this first epistle, that the only proper object of that elevated and unworldly affection is he “whoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ,” the 
anointed and alone Saviour so peculiarly set forth throughout the epistle, and who is thereby “born of God ;” and that the only possible subject of it is the man 
who, to express the same change by other characters and effects, “loveth God, and keepeth his commandments.”] 
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Evidence given concerning Christ’s person and excellency, ver. 1, 2; the knowledge 
thereof gives us communion with God and Christ, ver. 3; and joy, ver. 4; a description 
of God, ver. 5; how we are thereupon to walk, ver. 6; the benefit of such walking, 
ver. 7; the way to forgiveness, ver. 9; the evil of denying our sin, ver. 8—10. 


HAT which was from the 
/st beoinnine, which we have 
a o o? 
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’feq heard, which we have seen 
{with our eyes, which we 
\\\¢ have looked upon, and our 
h hands have handled, of the 
Word of life; 2 (For the 
//) life was manifested, and we 

ZEW + have seen zf, and bear wit- 
Ep na CS 7 ness, and shew unto you 
that eternal life, which was with the Father, and was 
manifested unto us;) 3 That which we have seen and 
heard declare we unto you, that ye also may have 
fellowship with us: and truly our fellowship zs with 
the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ. 4 And 
these things write we unto you, that your joy may be 


full. 


The apostle omits his name and character, (as also the author to the Hebrews 
does,) either out of humility, or as being willing that the Cliristian reader should 
be swayed by the light and weight of the things written, rather than by the 
name that might recommend them. And so he begins, 

First. With an account or character of the Mediator’s person. He is the 
great subject of the Gospel, the foundation and object of our faith and hope, 
the bond and cement that unite us unto God. He should be well known, and 
he is represented here, 

1. As ‘the Word of life,” ver. 1. In the Gospel these two are disjoined, and 
he is called, first, “the Word,” Jno. i. 1, and afterward Life, intimating, withal, 
that he is intellectual life; ‘‘ In him was life, and that life was,” efficiently and 
objectively, “the light of men.” Jno. i. 4. Here both are conjoined, “ the Word 
of life,” the vital word. In that he is the Word, it is intimated that he is the 
word of some person or other, and that is God, even the Father. He is the 
Word of God, and so he is intimated to issue from the Father, as truly (though 
not in the same manner) as a word (or speech, which is a train of words) from 
aspeaker. But he is not a mere vocal word, (a bare Adyos mpopopixds,) but a vital 
one. * The Word of life,” the living word, and thereupon, E 

2. As eternal life. [Here, as in ch. v. 20, this life is spoken of in its source, not, 
as in Scripture it mostly is, in its gracious emanations to the creature. Eternal 
life is put, by metonymy, for a Divine person, whose attribute it is, as God, both 
to have life in himself, and to be the sole Fountain of life to whomsoever he 
will. And the title is given with a special fitness and emphasis to that Person 
of the Holy Trinity whose condescending incarnation and redeeming merits are 
the procuring cause of new being and a blessed immortality to fallen man.] His 
duration shews his excellency. He was from eternity, and so is, in Scripture 
account, necessary, essential, uncreated life. That the apostle speaks of his 
eternity, a parte ante, as they say, and as from everlasting, seems evident, in that 
he speaks of him as he was in and from the beginning, when he was then with 
the Father, before his manifestation to us, yea, before the making of all things 
that were made, as Jno. i. 2,3; so that he is the eternal, vital, intellectual Word 
of the eternal, living Father. é 

3. As life manifested, ver. 2.; manifested in the flesh, manifested tous. The 
eternal Life would assume mortality, would put on flesh and blood, (in the 
entire human nature,) and so dwell among us, and converse with us, Jno. i. 14. 
Here was condescension and kindness indeed, that eternal Life (a person of 
eternal, essential life) should come to visit mortals, and to procure eternal life 
for them, and then confer it on them! ; 

Secondly. With the evidences, and convictive assurances, that the apostle 
and his brethren had of the Mediator’s presence and converse in the world. 
There were sufficient demonstrations of the reality of his abode here, and of 
the excellency and dignity of his person in the way of his manifestation. The 
Life, the Word of life, the eternal Life, as such, could not be seen and felt, 
but the life manifested might be, and was so. The Life was clothed with flesh, 
put on the state and habit of abased human nature, and as such gave sensible 
proof of its existence and transactions here. The Divine Life, or Word incar- 
nate, presented and evinced itself to the very senses of the apostles, as, 

ds ao their ears; “ That which we have heard,” ver. 1,3. ‘The Life assumed 
a mouth and tongue, that he might utter words of life. The apostles not only 
heard of him, but they heard him himself. Above three years might they 
attend his ministry, and be auditors of his public sermons and private exposi- 
tions, (for he expounded them in the house,) and be charmed with the words 
of him that spake as never man spake before or since. The Divine Word would 
employ the ear, and the ear should be devoted to the Word of life. And it 
was meet that they that were to be his representatives and imitators to the 
world should be personally acquainted with his ministrations. 

2. To their eyes; “That which we have seen with our eyes,” ver. 1—3. The 
Word would become visible, would not only be heard, but, be seen,—seen 
publicly, privately, at distance, and at nearest approach, which may be inti- 
mated in the expression “ with our eyes,” with all the use and exercise that we 
could make of our eyes. We saw him in his life and ministry,—saw him in his 
transfiguration on the mount,—hanging, bleeding, dying, and dead upon the 
eross; and we saw him after his return from the grave and resurrection from 
the dead. His apostles must be eye-witnesses as well as ear-witnesses of him. 
“ Wherefore, of these men that haye companied with us all the time that the 
Lord Jesus went in and out among us, beginning from the baptism of John, 
must one be ordained to be a witness with us of his resurrection,” Acts i. 21, 22. 
And “we were eyewitnesses of his majesty,” 2 Pet. i. 16. ; 

3. To their internal sense, to the firs of their mind; for so, possibly, may 
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the next clause be interpreted, “which we have looked upon.” This may be 
distinguished from the foregoing perception, ‘‘seeing with the eyes,” and may 
be the same with what the apostle says in his Gospel, ch. i. 14, “ And we beheld 
(eHeardueta) his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the Father.” Where 
the word is not applied to the immediate object of the eye, but that which was 
rationally collected from what they saw. What we have well discerned, con- 
templated, and viewed, what we have well known of this Word of life, we 
report to you. The senses are to be the informers of the mind. 

4. To their hands and sense of feeling; “ And our hands have handled” 
(touched and felt) ‘of the Word of life.” This surely refers to the full con- 
viction our Lord afforded his apostles of the truth, reality, solidity, and organi- 
zation of his body, after his resurrection from the dead. When he shewed 
them his hands and his side, it is probable he gave them leave to touch him; at 
least he knew of Thomas's unbelief, and his professed resolution, too, not to 
believe till he had found and felt the places and signatures of the wounds by 
which he died. Accordingly, at the next congress he called Thomas, in the 
presence of the rest, to satisfy the very curiosity of his unbelief. And probably 
others of them did so too. “Our hands have handled of the Word of life.” 
(This sentence is the crown of a climax, the force of which is, we cannot have 
been mistaken as to the facts whereto we testify. We have heard—yea, have 
seen with our own eyes—yea, more, have continually and familiarly looked upon— 
yea, more convincingly than all, have reverently handled—the embodied Word 
of life. With the multitude we have thronged, and with a certain woman 
touched, him; we have clasped and clung to him in times of danger; his hands 
have washed the feet of all his disciples; and one of us, whom Jesus loved 
hath leaned on his breast at supper, and told the pulses of a heart such as had 
never beat in human breast before!—John felt it to be fully as important to 
prove that the Son of God was really made man, as to evince, by a higher order 
of evidence, that the Son of man is God.—Let it be noted, in the same connec- 
tion, that the invisible Life and Word was no despiser of the testimony of sense. | 
Sense, in its place and sphere, is a means that God hath appointed, and the 
Lord Christ hath employed, for our information. Our Lord took care to satisfy, 
as far as might be, all the senses of his apostles, that they might be the more 
authentic witnesses of him to the world. They that apply all this to the hear- 
ing of the Gospel lose the variety of sensations here mentioned, and the pro- 
priety of the expressions, and the reason of their inculcation and repetition 
here. I say, ‘‘ That which we have seen and heard,” and found, “ declare we 
unto you,” ver. 3. The apostles could not be deceived in such long and various 
exercise of their sense. Sense must minister to reason and judgment, and 
reason and judgment must minister to the reception of the Lord Christ and 
his Gospel. The rejection of the Christian revelation is, at last, resolved into 
the rejection of sense itself: ‘ He upbraided them with their unbelief and hard- 
ness of heart, because they believed them not who had seen him after he was 
risen,” Mar. xvi. 14. 

Thirdly. With a solemn assertion and attestation of these grounds and eyi- 
dences of the Christian truth and doctrine the apostles publish these assurances 
for our satisfaction: * We bear witness, and shew unto you,” yer. 2; “that 
which we have seen and heard, declare we unto you,” ver. 3. It became the 
apostles to open to the disciples the evidence by which they were led, the 
reasons by which they were constrained to proclaim and propagate the Chris- 
tian doctrine in the world. Wisdom and integrity obliged them to demonstrate 
that it was not either private fancy or a cunningly devised fable that they pre- 
sented to the world. Evident truth would open their mouths and force a 
public profession ; ‘* We cannot but speak the things which we have seen and 
heard,” Acts iv. 20. It concerned the disciples to be well assured of the truth 
of the institution they had embraced. They should see the evidences of their 
holy religion. It fears not the light, nor the most judicious examination ; it is 
able to afford rational conviction, and solid persuasion of mind and conscience ; 
“T would that ye knew what great conflict | have” (or concern of mind) ‘for 
you, and for them at Laodicea, and for as many as have not seen my face in 
the flesh, that their hearts might be knit together in love, and unto all riches 
of full assurance of understanding, to the acknowledgment of the mystery of 
God, even of the Father, and of Christ,” Col. ii. 1, 2. 

{We have seen it, and bear witness.” Note here, again, that the peculiar 
commission of the apostles was to bear witness of the great facts which were 
at the foundation of Christianity; and that their indispensable qualification 
for that office was their having personally and familiarly been witness to them: 
see Jno. xv. 27; Acts i. 21,22,&c. In the apostleship, therefore, as distinct from 
the ordinary pastoral ministry, oe could have no successors, and never have 
had any in men, who, however well qualified in other respects, have not seen 
and heard for themselves that which they have ministerially declared,—who 
neither were with the Lord before or after his resurrection, nor have ever 
been favoured, (like one that was born out of due time,) with the equivalent of 
a miraculous vision of him. No! plain Christian ministers must repudiate the 
fanaticism of a transmitted apostleship, and must take with thankfulness a 
lower place. Called of God through his church, we may teach and disseminate 
the same substantial truth as did the chosen witnesses,—but not with the same 
personal authority ; because that was derived in their case, as to the sensible 
facts of the Gospel, from their claim of personal knowledge, and, as to its 
supernatural doctrines, from their possession of supernatural gifts. We are 
neither proper witnesses nor infallible enunciators of the truth, but accepted 
reporters and publishers of it at second-hand, that is, on the written testimony 
(not more accessible to us than to millions besides,) of these apostles, and of their 
Master. That testimony makes up, together with the ancient Scriptures, the 
one only Word of God; and our simple yet solemn office, as Christian preachers— 
not be se special promises of the Spirit—is to recite, expound, aud enforce 
its faultless teachings. | 

Fourthly. With the reason of the apostle’s exhibiting and asserting this sum- 
mary of sacred faith, and this breviate of evidence attending it. And this 
reason is twofold :— 

1. That the believers of it may be advanced to the same happiness with them, 
(with the apostles themselves) ; “That which we have seen and heard declare 
we unto you, that ye may have fellowship with us,” ver. 3. The apostle means 
not personal fellowship, or consociation in the same church administrations, 
but such as is consistent with personal distance from each other. It is com- 
munion with heaven, and in blessings that come from thence, and tend thither. 
This we declare and testify, that you may share with us in our privileges and 
happiness. Gospel spirits, or those that are made happy by gospel grace, would 
fain have others happy too. We see, also, there is a fellowship or communion 
that runs through the whole church of God. There may be some personal 
distinctions and peculiarities, but there is a communion (or common participa- 
tion of privilege and dignity) belonging to all saints, from the highest apostle 
to the lowest believer. As there is the same precious faith, there are the same 

recious promises dignifying and crowning that faith, and the same precious 
Fiecanes and glories enriching and filling those promises. Now, that believers 
may be ambitious of this communion, that they may be instigated to retain 
and hold fast the faith that is the means of such communion, that the apostles 
also may manifest their love to the disciples in assisting them to the same 
communion with themselves, they indicate what it is, and where it is; ‘And 
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truly our fellowship,” or communion, “is with the Father and his Son Jesus 
Christ.” We fase: communion with the Father (and with the Son of the 
Father, as, 2 Jno. 3, he is most emphatically styled) in our happy relation to 
them, in our receiving heavenly blessings from them, and in our spiritual 
converse with them. We have now such supernatural conversation with God 
and the Lord Christ as is an earnest and foretaste of our everlasting abode 
with them, and enjoyment of them, in the heavenly glory. See to what the 
zospel revelation tends—to advance us far above sin and earth, and to carry 
us to blessed communion with the Father and the Son. See for what end the 
eternal Life was made flesh—that he might advance us to eternal life in com- 
munion with the Father and himself. See how far those live beneath the dignity, 
use, and end of the Christian faith and institution, who have not spiritual, 
blessed communion with the Father and his Son Jesus Christ. : 

(* With the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ.” Frequently in the 
epistles, when the name of the First Person of the Trinity is coupled with that 
of the Second—particularly if to the latter be affixed some designation of the 
Son’s economical character, such as Jesus Christ—the great truth seems to be 
expressed, that the Father can only be known, worshipped, and enjoyed, in and 
through the Son. To understand this, we must farther notice, that the Father 
not seldom in the New Testament represents the pure Godhead—the whole 
triune Deity, as being Tous et Principium Deitatis ; while the Son, (although 
so called properly with respect to his Divine relation and nature,) stands out 
distinctively, in these particular connections, as that God-man Mediator in 
whom alone, by the agency of the co-eternal Spirit, the Deity is brought near 
to man. Fellowship with the Father and with his Son Jesus Christ is not, 
therefore, some sort of mystical communion with each distinctly, as a sub- 
sistence in the glorious Godhead; neither do we think that the language refers 
to the Christian’s privileged acquaintance with the Father and the Son in those 
various relations of grace which they are severally pleased to sustain,—with 
the Father, for instance, as our adopting, or with the Son as our_ atoning, God. 
it rather expresses our adoring intercourse with Jehovah as maintained solely 
by means of our believing intercourse with Emmanuel. Fellowship with the 
Father is real religion; fellowship with the Son Jesus Christ is, specifically 
and emphatically, evangelism. And St. John would teach us that those senti- 
ments are, like their respective immediate objects, inseparable, and essentially 
one. There is no religion for sinful man except in the way of the Gospel; and 
hence the necessity for the foregoing explicit declaration of its fundamental 
truth.] 

2. That believers may be enlarged and advanced in holy joy; “ And these 
things write we unto you that your joy may be full,” ver. 4. The gospel dis- 
pensation is not properly a dispensation of fear, sorrow, and dread, but of 
peace and joy. Terror and astonishment may well attend mount Sinai, but 
exultation and joy mount Zion, where appears the eternal Word, the eternal 
Life, manifested in our flesh. The mystery of the Christian religion is directly 
caleulated for the joy of mortals. It should be joy to us that the eternal Son 
should come to seek and save us, that he has made a full atonement for our 
sins, that he has conquered sin and death, and hell, that he lives as our Inter- 
cessor and Advocate with the Father, and that he will come again to perfect 
and glorify his persevering believers. And therefore those live beneath the 
use and end of the Christian revelation who are not filled with spiritual joy. 
Believers should rejoice in their happy relation to God, as his sons and heirs, 
his beloved and adopted—in their happy relation to the Son of the Father, as 
being members of his beloved body, and co-heirs with himself—in the pardon 
of their sins, the sanctification of their natures, the adoption of their persons, 
and the prospect of grace and glory that will be revealed at the return of 
their Lord and Head from heaven. Were they confirmed in their holy faith, 
how would they rejoice! “The disciples were filled with joy, and with the 
Holy Ghost,” Acts xiii. 52. 


5 This then is the message which we have heard 
of him, and declare unto you, that God is light, and 


5 
in him is no darkness at all. 6 If we say that we 


have fellowship with him, and walk in darkness, we 
jie, and do not the truth: 7 But if we walk in the 
light, as he is in the light, we have fellowship one 
with another, and the blood of Jesus Christ his Son 
cleanseth us from all sin. 


The apostle, having declared the truth and dignity of the author of the 
Gospel, brings a message or report from him, from which a just conclusion is 
to be drawn for the consideration and conviction of the professors of religion, 
pg he entertainers of this glorious Gospel. 

irst. Here is the message or report that the apostle avers to come from the 
Lord Jesus: “This then is the message which we have heard of him,” ver. 5, 
of his Son Jesus Christ. As he was the immediate sender of the apostles, 
so he is the principal person spoken of in the preceding context, and the next 
antecedent also to whom the pronoun ‘him’ can relate. The apostles and apos- 
tolical ministers are the messengers of the Lord Jesus; it is their honour, the 
chief they pretend to, to bring his mind and messages to the world and to the 
churches. ‘This is the wisdom and present dispensation of the Lord Jesus, to 
send his messages to us by persons like ourselves. He that put on human 
nature will honour earthen vessels. It was the ambition of the apostles to be 
found faithful, and faithfully to deliver the errands and messages they had 
received. What was communicated to them they were solicitous to impart; 
“ This then is the message which we have heard of him, and declare unto you.” 
A message from the Word of life, from the eternal Word, we should gladly 
receive; and the present one is this, (relating to the nature of God whom we 
are to serve, and with whom we should covet all indulged communion,) “ That 
God is light, and in him is no darkness at all,” ver. 5. 

[* The message which we have heard of him.” Mark a striking change in 
the mode of speaking. Of the appearance of the living Word in human nature 
John had boldly and earnestly borne witness; but concerning the glorious 
character of Jehovah, and the majestic moral altitude in which he receives the 
advances of his various worshippers, even an apostle could no more than con- 
vey a message from that Word hikes The reason is apparent, and impressive. 
The first-mentioned fact belonged to that class of earthly things, palpable to 
sense, and within the knowledge of many besides the chosen official witnesses, 
which our Lord rebuked Nicodemus (Jno. xxx.) for not believing on other 
testimony besides His own. But the character and counsels of the great God, 
on the contrary, are among those eminently heavenly things which no man (not 
having ascended up to heaven,) could possibly know or make known, except 
oy revelation, either verbally from “ — came down from heaven, even the 
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| Son of man, which is in heaven,” or mentally from that Divine Spirit who also 
“searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God.” John had derived his 
elementary knowledge of these sublime realities from the former source; and 
from the latter he drew those ampler disclosures of them which this glorious 
epistle reflects. ] 

This report asserts the excellency of the Divine nature. He is all that beauty 
and perfection that can be represented to us by light. He is a self-active, uncom- 

ounded spirituality, purity, wisdom, holiness, and glory. And then the abso- 

uteness and fulness of that excellency and perfection. There is no defect or 
imperfection, no mixture of any thing alien or contrary to absolute excellency, 
no mutability nor capacity of any decay in him; “ In him is no darkness at all,” 
ver. 5. Or this report may more immediately relate to what is usually called 
the moral perfection of the Divine nature, what we are to imitate, or what is 
more directly to influence us in our gospel work. And so it will comprehend 
the holiness of God, the absolute purity of his nature and will, his penetrative 
knowledge (particularly of hearts), his jealousy and justice, which burn as a 
most bright and vehement flame. It is meet that to this dark world the great 
God should be represented as pure and perfect light. It is the Lord Jesus 
that best of all opens to us the name and nature of the unsearchable God; “ The 
only-begotten, who is in the bosom of the Father, the same hath declared him.” 
It is the prerogative of the Christian revelation to bring us the most noble, the 
most august and agreeable, account of the blessed God; such as is most suitable 
to the light of reason and what is demonstrable thereby, most suitable to the 
magnificence of his works round about us, and to the nature and office of him 
that is the supreme administrator, governor, and judge of the world. What 
more (relating to and comprehensive of all such perfection) could be included 
in one word than in this, “ God is light, and in him is no darkness at all.” ‘Then, 

Secondly. There is a just conclusion to be drawn from this message and 
report, and that for the consideration and conviction of professors of religion, 
- Pee entertainers of this Gospel. This conclusion issues into two 
ranches :— 

1. For the conviction of such professors as have no true fellowship with 
God; ‘‘ If we say we have fellowship with him, and walk in darkness, we lie, 
and do not the truth.” It is known that to walk, in Scripture account, is to 
order and frame the course and actions of the moral life, that is, of the life 
so far as it is capable of subjection to the Divine law. ‘T'o “ walk in darkness ” 
is to live and act according to such ignorance, error, and erroneous practice, 
as are contrary to the fundamental dictates of our holy religion. [More dis- 
tinetly; as purity, benevolence, wisdom, moral beauty, and holy happiness, 
each finds its expressive and pleasing emblem in some one of the properties 
of light,—so whatever in the spirit or practice of a professor is opposed to 
those godlike qualities is necessarily a thing of darkness. Nay, the simple 
absence of light is darkness ; and, in like manner, the absence of holiness, which 
ensues whenever God’s good Spirit withdraws his shining from the soul—that 
of itself is sin. They with whom this state is habitual (as it is, alas! with all 
the unregenerate,) are said to walk in darkness. Gross works of darkness, 
hidden practices of iniquity, doubtless deepen the condemnation of the sinner ; 
but the darkness itself, the simple want of loving, spiritual, and happy affec- 
tions is enough to shew that there is no permanent irradiation from ad, and 
to rebuke the profession of fellowship with him.] Now there may be those who 
| may pretend to great attainments and enjoyments in religion; they may profess 

to have communion with God, and yet their lives may be irreligious, immoral, 
and impure. To such the apostle would not fear to give the lie; “They lie, 
and do not the truth.” They belie God, for he holds no heavenly fellowship or 
intercourse with unholy souls. What communion hath light with darkness ? 
They belie themselves, or lie concerning themselves; for they have no such 
communications from God nor accesses to him. ‘There is no truth in their 
profession nor in their practice, or their practice gives their profession and 
pretences the lie, and demonstrates the folly and falsehood of them. 

2. For the conviction and consequent satisfaction of those that are near to 
God: “ But if we walk in the light, we have fellowship one with another, and 
the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin.” As the blessed 
God is the eternal, boundless light, and the Mediator is, from him, the light of 
the world, so the Christian institution is the great luminary that appears in 
our sphere, and shines here below. A conformity to this in pds and practice 
demonstrates fellowship or communion with God. Those that so walk shew 
that they know God, that they have received of the Spirit of God, and that the 
Divine impress or image is stamped upon their souls. 

(‘In the light.” The glory of the Divine excellence, the very nature of holi« 
ness in God, is a dazzling mystery. When we attempt to elucidate the apostle’s 
brief sentence on this subject wr earthly comparisons or analogies, we feel 
like him who, in presence even of the transfigured Son of man, wist not what 
to say. But we do know what constitutes sanctity in a Christian, and can 
conceive several reasons why it should be described as it is above. For instance 
1. Christian holiness springs from an illumined mind, a true and s iritual 
knowledge of Christianity. 2. Its actions are such as will bear the light, and 
even court it. 3. Its principle and spirit in many respects resemble that greatest 
glory of the material creation—in this, particularly, ie adapt a familiar meta- 
phor of Bishop Horne’s,) that, like the light, a holy character may come in 
contact with much that is corrupt and impure, and yet pass through all unde- 
filed, Jas. i. 27; 2 Pet.i. 4. “ We walk in the light, as he is in the light.” Let us 
be suitably impressed with the infinite moral disparity between God and the 
most godly of men. He is in the light; nay, he is light, “and in him is 
no darkness at all:” in him, truth, rectitude, and goodness are essentia 
unaugmentable, immaculate. The best of men, on the contrary, have a 
needed to be brought out of darkness into light; and even now they need 
to walk therein according to rule rather than instinct; with measured 
advances towards even a comparative perfection; with considerate and watch- 
ful steps; and with a constant care to maintain nearness to him in whose 
light alone they shine. For let us mark what follows:—If we walk in 
the light as he is in the light,—if we are habitually and progressively holy, as 
he which hath called us is essentially and infinitely holy,—then we verify our 
professions; we give evidence that we have fellowship one with another,— 
saint with saint, and all with a sanctifying God,—and that the blood of Jesus 
Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin. Only by such communications with and 
from God could we have been made thus life unto him: and again, only through 
fellowship with the Son, and by the virtue of his atoning bieod, could we have 
attained fellowship with the Father, so as to have received from him the eftu- 
sions of his purifying and transforming Spirit. Hence we are said here to be 
cleansed from sin by that blood, and elsewhere to have become light in the 
Lord; that is, we are more or less beautified with holiness, it is altogether by 
the beams of that grace, which the Lord Jesus as our wisdom has revealed, as 
our righteousness has entitled us to claim, as our sanctification has poured down 
upon our souls, and as our redemption will crown with the full glories of life 
and incorruption. This view of the connection between the first and the two 
latter clauses of the 7th verse we deem not only correct, but highly important. 
There is, however, a different one adopted by some expositors, which reverses 
the foregoing order in the experiences of sanctified persons, and which may be 
expressed as follows, ] 
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“Then we have Se one with another,” they with us, and we with 
them, and both with God, in his blessed or beatific communication to us. And 
this is one of those beatific communications to us, that his Son’s blood or death is 
applied or imputed to us; “ The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from 
all sin.” The eternal Life, the eternal Son, hath put on flesh and blood, and so 
became Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ hath shed his blood for us, or died to wash 
us from our sins in his blood. His blood applied to us discharges us from the 
guilt of all sin, both original and actual, inherent and committed ; and so far we 
stand righteous in his sight; and not only so, but his blood procures for us 
those sacred influences by which sin is to be subdued more and more till it is 
quite abolished, Gal. iii, 13, 14. 


8 If we say that we have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves, and the truth is not inus. 9 If we confess 
our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, 
and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 10 If 
we say that we have not sinned, we make him a liar, 


and his word is not in us. 


Here, First. The apostle, having supposed that even those of this heavenly 
communion haye yet their sin, proceeds here to justify that supposition; and 
this he does by shewing the dreadful consequences of denying it, and that in 
twe particulars :— 

1. “If we say, We have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in 
us,” ver. 8. We must beware of deceiving ourselves in denying or excusing 
our sins. The more we see them, the more we shall esteem and yalue the 
remedy. If we deny them, the truth is not in us, either the truth that is con- 
trary to such denial (we lie in denying our sin), or the truth of religion is not 
inus. The Christian religion is the religion of sinners, of such as haye sinned, 
and in whom sin in some measure still dwells. The Christian life is a life of 
continued repentance, humiliation for and mortification of sin, of continual 
faith in, thankfulness for, and love to the Redeemer, and hopeful, joyful expect- 
ation of a day of glorious redemption, in which the believer shall be fully and 
finally acquitted, and sin abolished for ever. 

2. “If we say, We have not sinned, we make him a liar, and his word: is not 
in us,” ver. 10. The denial of our sin not only deceives ourselves, but reflects 
dishonour upon God, It challenges his veracity. He has abundantly testified 
of, and testified against, the sin of the world, “ And the Lord said in his 
heart,” (determined thus with himself,) “I will not again curse the ground” (as 
he had then lately done) “for man’s sake; for” (or, with the learned Bishop 
Patrick, ‘though,) “the imagination of man’s heart is evil from his youth,” 
Gen. viii. 21. But God has given his testimony to the continued sin and sin- 
fulness of the world, by providing a sufficient, effectual sacrifice for sin, that 
will be needed in all ages, and to the continued sinfulness of believers them- 
selves, by requiring them continually to confess their sins, and apply themselves 
by faith to the blood of that sacrifice. And therefore, if we say either that 
we have not sinned, or do not yet sin, “the word of God is not in us,” neither 
in our minds, as to the acquaintance we should have with it, nor in our hearts, 
as to the practical influence it should have upon us. ‘ 

Secondly. The apostle then instructs the believer in the way to the continued 
pardon of his sin. Here we have, : 

1. His duty in order thereto; “If we confess our sins,” ver. 9. Penitent con- 
fession and acknowledgment of sin are the believer’s business, and the means 
of his deliverance from his guilt. And, 

2. His encouragement thereto, and assurance of the happy issue. This is the 
veracity, righteousness, and clemency of God, to whom he makes such confes- 
sion; “ He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness,” ver, 9. God is faithful to his covenant and word, wherein 
he has promised forgiveness to penitent, believing confessors. He is just to 
himself and his glory, who has provided such a sacrifice, by which his right- 
eousness is declared in the justification of sinners. He is just to his Son, who 
has not only sent him for such service, but promised to him that those who 
come through him shall be forgiven on his account. “By his knowledge” (by 
the believing apprehension of him) “shall my righteous servant. justify many, ” 
Isa. Vii. 11. He is clement and gracious also, and so will forgive to the con- 
trite confessor all his sins, cleanse him from the guilt of all unrighteousness, 
and in due time deliver him from the power and practice of it. 


CHAPTER II. 


Here the apostle encourages against sins of infirmity, ver. 1,2; shews the true knowledge 
and love of God, ver. 3—6; renews the precept of fraternal love, ver. 7—11; addresses 
the several ages of Christians, ver. 12—14; warns against worldly love, ver. 15—17; 
against seducers, ver. 18, 19; shews the security of true Christians, ver. 20—27; and 


advises to abide in Christ, ver, 28, 29. 
¥ httle children, these things 
write | unto you, that ye sin 
ps, not. And if any man sin, 
Pp we have an advocate with 
TS the Father, Jesus Christ the 
3 righteous: 2 And he is the 
Ye propitiation for our sins: and 
not for our’s only, but also 
for the sins of the whole 
e world. 
These yerses relate to the concluding subject of the foregoing chapter, in 


which the apostle proceeds upon the supposition of the real Christian's sin; 
and he here gives them both dissuasion and support. 

First. Dissuasion. He would leave no room for sin; ‘My little children, 
these things write I unto you, that you sin not,” ver. 1. The design or purport 
of this letter, the design of what I have just said concerning communion with 
God, and the overthrow of it by an irreligious course, [and also concerning the 
rich provision which is made in Christ for your inward sanctification,] is to dis- 
suade and drive you from sin. See the familiar, affectionate compellation with 
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which he introduces his admonition: “ My little children,” children as having 
erhaps been begotten by his Gospel ; “ little children,” as being much beneath 
nim in age and experience ; “ my little children,” as being dear to him in the 
bonds of the Gospel. Certainly the Gospel most prevailed where and when 
such ministerial love most abounded. Or perhaps the judicious reader will 
find reason to think that the apostle’s meaning in this dissuasion or caution is 
this, or amounts to this reading, “ These things write I unto you, not that you 
sin.” And so the words will look back to what he had said before concerning 
the assured pardon of sin; “ God is faithful and just to forgive us our sins,” 
&e., ch. i. 9. And so the words are a preclusion of all abuse of such favour and 
indulgence. Though sins will be forgiven to penitent confessors, yet this 
write, not to encourage you in sin, but upon another account. Or this 
clause will look forward to what the apostle is going to say about the Adyocate 
for sinners; and so it is a prolepsis, a prevention of the like mistake or abuse; 
These things write 1 unto you, not that you sin, but that you may see your 
remedy for sin. And so the following particle, as the learned know, may be 
rendered adversatively; ‘‘ But, if a man sin,” he may know his help and cure. 
And so we see, ; 

Secondly. ‘The believer’s support and relief in case of sin; “ And” (or ‘but ’) 
“if any man sin,” (any of us, or of our aforesaid communion,) “ we have an 
Advocate with the Father,” &c., ver. 1. Believers themselves, those that are 
advanced to a happy gospel state, have yet their sins. There is a great dis- 
tinction therefore between the sinners that are in the world. There are Chris- 
tianized (such as are instated in the sacred, saving privileges of Christ’s mys- 
tical or spiritual body) and unehristianized, converted and unconverted sinners. 
There are some who, though they really sin, yet, in comparison with others, are 
said not to sin, as ch. iii. 9. Believers, as they have an atonement applied unto 
them at their entrance into a state of pardon and justification, so they have 
an Advocate in heaven, still to continue to them that state, and procure their 
continued forgiveness. And this must be the support, satisfaction, and refuge 
of believers (or real Christians) in or upon their sins; ‘* We have an Advocate.” 
The original name is sometimes given to the Holy Ghost, and then it is ren- 
dered, ‘the Comforter.’ He acts within us; he puts pleas and arguments into 
our hearts and mouths; and so is our Advocate, by teaching us to intercede for 
ourselves. But here is an Advocate without us, in heaven and with the Father. 
The proper office and business of an advocate is with the judge; with him he 
pleads the client’s cause. The Judge with whom our Advocate pleads is the 
Father, his Father and ours. He who was our Judge in the legal court (the 
court of the violated law) is our Father in the gospel court, the court of heaven 
and of grace. His throne or tribunal is the mercy-seat. And he that is our 
Father is also our Judge, the supreme Arbitrator of our state and circum- 
stances, either for life or death, for time or eternity; “ You have come tu God, 
the Judge of all,’ Heb. xii. 23. That believers may be encouraged to hope that 
their cause will go well, as their Judge is represented to them in the relation 
of a Father, so their Advocate is recommended to them upon these consider- 
ations :— 

1. By his person and personal names; “It is Jesus Christ the Son of the 
Father,” one anointed by the Father for the whole office of mediation, the whole 
work of salvation, and consequently for that of the intercessor or advocate. 

2. By his qualification for the office; ‘It is Jesus Christ the righteous,” the 
righteous one in the court and sight of the Judge. This is not so necessary in 
another advocate. Another advocate, or an advocate in another court, may be 
an unjust person himself, and yet may have a just cause, and the cause of a just 
person in that case, to plead, and may accordingly carry his cause. But here 
the clients are guilty; their innocence and legal righteousness cannot be 
pleaded; their sin must be confessed or supposed. It is the Advocate’s own 
righteousness that he must plead for the criminals. He has been righteous 
to the death, righteous for them; he has brought in everlasting righteousness. 
This the Judge will not deny. Upon this score he pleads that the clients’ sins 
may not be imputed to them. 

3. By the plea he has to make, the ground and basis of his advocacy; “ And 
he is the propitiation for our sins,” ver. 2. He is the expiatory victim, the pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice that has been offered to the Judge for all our offences against 
his majesty, and law, and government. In vain do the professors of Rome 
distinguish between an advocate of redemption and_an advocate of interces- 
sion, or a mediator of such different service. The Mediator of intercession, 
the Advocate for us, is the Mediator of redemption the propitiation for our 
sins. It is his propitiation that he pleads. And we might be apt to suppose 
that his blood had Jost its value and efficacy if no mention had been made of it 
in heaven since the time it was shed. But now we see it is of esteem there, 
since it is continually represented in the intercession of the great Advocate 
(the attorney-general) for the church of God. He ever lives to make interces- 
sion for those that come to God through him. Ss. 

4. By the extent of his plea, the latitude of his propitiation. It is not con- 
fined to one nation, and not particularly to the ancient Israel of God; * He is 
the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only,” (not only for the sins of us 
Jews, us that are Abraham’s seed according to the flesh,) ‘but also for those 
of the whole world,” ver. 2; not only for the past, or us present believers, but 
for the sins of all who shall hereafter believe on him, or come to God through 
him. The extent and intent of the Mediator’s death reach to all tribes, nations, 
aud countries. As he is the only, so he is the universal, atonement and propi- 
tiation for all that are saved and brought home to God, and [restored] to his 
favour and forgiveness. [Or the meaning may more naturally be this: Jesus 
Christ is the propitiation for our sins,—for the backslidings, the wanderings 
and the haltings, of us his people, whom he hath called into his light, and 
whom he enables habitually to walk therein. Nor does he propitiate Divine 
justice for the sins of such only, but also for the sins, far more grievous and 
condemning, of those who have never yet sought or experienced this great 
salvation. The repenting are pardoned, and the impenitent spared “in hope,” 
through the sprinkling of the same blood.] 


$ And hereby we do know that we know him, if 
we keep his commandments. 4 He that saith, I 
know him, and keepeth not his commandments, is a 
liar, and the truth is not in him. 5 But whoso 
keepeth his word, in him verily is the love of God 
pertected: hereby know we that we are in him. 6 
He that saith he abideth in him ought himself also 


so to walk, even as he walked. 


These verses,—[although they form a natural sequel to ver. 1 and 2, and 
present fresh guards against the abuse of those most precious doctrines of 
grace which are enshrined in that and in some preceding parts of the context, 
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yet to other readers,J—may seem to relate to the seventh verse of the former 
chapter; [as if] between that and these verses there occurred an incidental 
discourse concerning the believer’s duty and relief in case of sin, occasioned by 
the mention of one of the believer’s privileges; namely, his being cleansed from 
sin by the Mediator’s blood. In that verse the apostle asserts the beneficial 
consequence of walking in the light; we have then fellowship with one another, 
such Divine fellowship and communion as is the prerogative of the church of 
Christ. Here now succeeds the trial or test of our light and of our love. 

First. The trial of our light: “ And hereby we do know that we know him, 
if we keep his commandments,” ver. 3. Divine light and knowledge is the 
beauty and improvement of the mind. It becomes the disciples of the Media- 
tor to be persons of wisdom and understanding. Young Christians are apt to 
magnify their new light, and applaud their own knowledge, especially if it has 
been suddenly, or ina short time, communicated; and old ones are apt to sus- 
pect the sufficiency and fulness of their knowledge. ‘They lament that they 
know God, and Christ, and the rich contents of his Gospel, no more. But 
here is the evidence of the soundness of our knowledge, if it constrain us to 
keep God’s commands. Each perfection of his nature enforces his authority. 
The wisdom of his counsels, the riches of his grace, the grandeur of his works, 
recommend his law and government. A careful, conscientious obedience to his 
commands shews that the apprehension and knowledge of these things is 
graciously impressed upon the soul. And thereupon it must follow in the 
reverse that “he that saith, I know him, and keepeth not his commandments, 
jis a liar, and the truth is not in him,” ver. 4. Professors of the truth are often 
ashamed of their ignorance, or ashamed to own it; they frequently pretend to 
great attainments in the knowledge of Divine mysteries; “Thou makest thy 
boast of God, and knowest his will, and approvest,” in thy rational Judgment, 
“the things that are more excellent; being instructed out of the law, and art 
confident that thou thyself art,” or art fit to be “a guide to the blind,” &c., 
Rom. ii. 17, &e. But what knowledge of God can that be that sees not that he 
is most worthy of the most entire and intense obedience? And if that be seen 
and known, how vain and superficial is even that knowledge when it sways not 
the heart unto obedience? A disobedient life is the confutation and shame of 
pretended religious knowledge; it gives the lie to such boasts and pretences, 
and shews that there is neither religion nor honesty in them. 

[It is very plain, however, and very important to be noted, that the relative 
“him” in these four verses refers to the immediate antecedent, namely, “Jesus 
Christ the righteous.” And the meaning is, that “hereby we do know that we 
know him,” experimentally, in all those evangelical and saving relations which 
have just been unfolded, “if we keep his,” Christ’s, “ commandments;” if we 
cherish, that is, the whole moral law ot God as spiritually expounded and 
amplified by him, and, more especially, that one particular application of it 
which, for certain reasons, he has termed his own, and even his new, com- 
mandment. With what exquisite skill does love’s own disciple and apostle 
approach his favourite theme, and bespeak for it the affection of his Christian 
readers! As if he would say, He whom we know and bless as our propitiation, 
our righteousness, our adyocate—our fountain of life, and light, and joy—our 
Lord that bought us, and our God that was made flesh for us—what com- 
mands may he not lay upon our willing gratitude? And, of all his commands, 
what one more welcome than this, that we walk in love, even as Christ loved 
us? Nay, how can we have known him as our Saviour, or how can we prove 
that we “abide in the light” of his grace, unless we be thereby conformed to 
his law, and to his likeness ?] 

Secondly. The trial of our love: “ But whoso keepeth his word, in him veril 
is the love of God perfected; hereby know we that we are in him,” ver. 5. To 
keep the word of God, or of Christ, is sacredly to attend thereto in all the 
conduct and motion of life. In him that does so is “ the love of God perfected.” 
Possibly, some may here understand God’s love to us;—[of which we have seen 
such bright displays in the opening of this epistle, in the incarnation of God’s 
own Son, and the absolution and sanctification of believers through his blood.] 
To be sure, his love to us cannot be perfected, or [according to the proper 
force of that term] obtain its perfect design and fruit [in us], without our prac- 
tical observance of his word. We are chosen to be holy and blameless before 
him in love; we are redeemed, to be a peculiar people, zealous of good works; 
we are pardoned and justified, that we may be partakers of larger measures of 
the Divine Spirit for sanctification; we are sanctified, that we may walk in 
ways of holiness and obedience. No act of Divine love, that here terminates 
upon us, obtains its proper tendency, issue, and effect, without our holy attend- 
ance to God’s word. But [perhaps] the phrase rather denotes here our love to 
God. So, ver. 15, “The love of” (that is, to) “the Father is not in him;” so 
ch. iii. 17, “ How dwelleth the love of” (that is, to) “ God in him?” Now light 
is to kindle love; and love must, and will, keep the word of God. It inquires 
wherein the beloved may be pleased and served; and, finding he will be so by 
an observance of his declared will, there it employs and exerts itself; there 
love is demonstrated; there it has its perfect or complete exercise, operation, 
and delight. And “hereby,” by this dutiful attendance to the will of God or 
Christ, “know we that we are in him,” ver. 5. We know that we belong to 
him, and that we are united to him by that Spirit that elevates and assists us 
to this obedience. And if we acknowledge our relation to him, and our union 
with him, it must have this continued enforcement upon us, “ He that saith he 
abideth in him, ought himself to walk as he walked,” ver. 6. The Lord 
Christ was an inhabitant of this world, and walked here below. Here he 
gave a shining example of absolute obedience to God. [As God, of God, 
he is light, of light, and eternally in the light; but as the Son of Man he 
deigned to walk in all the paths of a regulated and obedient holiness, so as 
to become a fit exemplar to the sanctified from among men.] They that profess 
to be on his side, and to abide with him, must [therefore] walk with him, walk 
after his pattern and example. The partizans of the several sects of philo- 
sophers of old paid great regard to the dictates and practice of their respective 
teachers and sect-masters. Much more should the Christian (he that pro- 
fesses to abide in and with Christ,) aim to resemble his infallible Master and 
Head, and conform to his course and _ prescriptions; ‘‘ Then are ye my friends, 
if ye do whatsoever [ command ye,” Jno. xy. 14. 


7 Brethren, I write no new commandment unto 
you, but an old commandment which ye had from 
the beginning. ‘The old commandment is the word 
which ye have heard from the beginning. 8 Again, 
a new commandment I write unto you, which thing 
is true in him and in you: because the darkness is 
past, and the true light now shineth. 9 He that 


saith he is in the light, and hateth his brother, is in 
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darkness even until now. 10 He that loveth his 
brother abideth in the light, and there is none ocea- 
sion of stumbling in him. 11 But he that hateth 
his brother is in darkness, and walketh in darkness, 
and knoweth not whither he goeth, because that 


darkness hath blinded his eyes. 


The seventh verse may be supposed either to look backward to what imme- 
diately preceded—and then it is walking as Christ walked that is here repre- 
sented as no new, but an old commandment; it is that which the apostles would 
certainly inculeate wherever they brought Christ’s Gospel; or [the words 
may be taken] to look forward to what the apostle is now going to recommend, 
and that is the law of fraternal love. This is the message “heard from the 
beginning,” ch. iii. 11; and the old commandment, 2 Jno. 5. Now, while the 
apostle addresses himself to the recommendation of such a practice, he is ready 
to give an instance thereof in his affectionate appellation, “ Brethren,” you 
that are dear to me in the bond of that love to which I would solicit you. 
And so the precept of fraternal love is recommended. 

First. As an old one: “I write no new commandment unto you, but an old 
commandment, which ye had from the beginning,” ver. 7. The precept of love 
must be as old as human nature; but it might admit divers enactions, enforce- 
ments, and motives. In the state of innocence (had human nature then been 
propagated) men must have loved one another, as being of one blood, made to 
dwell on the earth; as being God’s offspring, and bearing his image. In the 
state of sin and promised recovery they must love one another; as related to 
God their Maker, as related to each other by blood [Divine], and as partners in 
the same hope. When the Hebrews were peculiarly incorporated they must, 
accordingly, love each other, as being the privileged people, whose were the 
covenants and the adoption, and of whose race the Messiah and Head of the 
church must spring. And the law of love must be conveyed, with new obli- 
gations, to the new Israel of God, to the gospel church; and so it is “the old 
commandment,” or the word which the children of the gospel Israel “ have 
heard from the beginning,” ver. 7. ‘ 

Secondly. As a new one. Again (to constrain you to this duty the more) “a 
new commandment I write unto you;” the law of the new society, the Chris- 
tian corporation. ‘ Which thing is true in him.” The matter of which was 
first true in and concerning the Head of it. The truth of it was first, and was 
abundantly, in him. He loved the church, and gave himself for it. And in you.” 
This law is, in some measure, written upon your hearts. Ye are taught of God 
to love one another; and that because (or since, or forasmuch as) “ the dark- 
ness is past,” the darkness of your prejudiced, unconverted (whether Jewish 
or Gentile) minds; your deplorable ignorance of God and of his Christ is now 
passed, “and the true light now shineth,” ver. 8. The light of evangelical 
revelation hath shone with life and efficacy into your hearts. Hence you have 
seen the excellency of Christian love, and the fundamental obligation thereto. 
Hence we see the fundamentals, and particularly the fundamental precepts, of 
the Christian religion may be represented either as new or old. The reformed 
doctrine, or doctrine of religion in the reformed churches, is new and old. 
New, as taught, after long darkness, by the lights of the reformation; new, as 
purged from the adulterations of Rome: but old, as having been taught and 
heard from the beginning. We should see that that grace or virtue that was 
true in Christ should be true also in us. We should be conformable to our 
Head. The more our darkness is past, and gospel light shines into us, the 
deeper should our subjection be to the commandments of our Lord whether 
considered as old or new. cl 

[it is not unlikely that by the “old commandment” is meant that relating to 
general purity of life, as expressed in ver. 29; ch. iii. 3—11, &c.; and, by the 
“new commandment,”—which was so designated by Christ himself, and which 
is ceaselessly enforced throughout this epistle,—the commandment that (having 
believed on the name of Jesus Christ,) we believers should “love one another.” 
Allusively, the two classes of things are conjoined, yet clearly distinguished, in 
ch. iii. 10. Now, it is true that the principle of the latter duty, the principle of 
mutual love, has pervaded the whole moral system of revealed religion from 
the beginning: that principle, therefore, is no new matter of requirement. 
But the form or direction of it in this particular commandment is “new.” A 
general philanthropy, on the one hand, or else, on the other, an exclusive, and 
at the same time, too indiscriminating, love for their own nation and national 
church, was the only impress left by the second table of the moral law on the 
mind and character of the devout Jews before Christ. This, at least, was all 
they could retain, after that the law itself had come to be incrusted with tradi- 
tions, or in parts worn down and reduced by interpretation. Comprehensively, 
mankind were their “ brethren;” in a special and religious sense, Jews were 
so; and only as fellow-men, or as co-members of the commonwealth of Israel, 
were they recognised and loved. Now, without descrediting either of these 
sentiments,—nay, while distinctly sanctioning each in its purer state and exer- 
cise,—our blessed Master has given express definition, and not only renewed 
but absolutely new force and attractions, to a sentiment markedly different 
from both. Brotherly love, as enjoined by him, has neither the latitude of 
philanthropy, nor the restricted, yet undiscerning, character of sectarianism. 
No! itis a spiritual affection, and can only be felt by, and towards, spiritual 
men. In a word, catholicity; the mutual lone of true believers; of true be- 
levers as such; and, therefore, of believers only, and of all believers, without 
regard to national or ecclesiastical distinctions. This is the scope and point of 
the ‘new commandment.” That commandment, written in the heart, creates 
so to speak, a new virtue in the church of God. And this “ thing is true in him, 
and in you;” this virtue was beauteously embodied in Christ’s own dis- 
tinguishing love towards those whom the Father had given him, and who had 
kept his word; and the same large yet eclectic charity was verified in a high 
degree—verified in its attainableness, its blessedness, and its fragrant, refresh- 
ing influence on general society—by true Christians in primitive times. And 
this new thing in the earth, (actually new, at least, when Christ’s law first 
went forth,—and, alas! too much so, now that the law has been for centuries 
promulgated among us,) this new sentiment sprang up how or why? Because 
the darkness was past, and the true light now shone. Observe, dear Chris- 
tian reader, Christ’s new commandment arose naturally out of his new reve- 
lations. The law had long awaited the dawn of the Gospel, as requisite to the 
full development of its own meaning and spirit, and especially to a discovery 
of the perfect oneness in principle of its two great commandments. ‘The 
gospel light broke forth and straightway revealed to its disciples, so as they 
had never perceived them before, on the one hand, the spirituality of God’s 
nature and worship, and, on the other, (in the radiance of that primary truth,) 
the real unity of all spiritual men. Hence arose the natural reason and obli- 
gation of that which Christ soon embodied in a special command,—we mean 
the principle that spiritual men, as delighting in God, should, from the very 
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same radical affection, delight in and cleave to one another. If, therefore, 
we walk in the light of these and other gospel revelations, and if, at the same 
time, we feel the glow of evangelical and regenerate affections,—we shall cer- 
tainly see in every Christian, in virtue of his sonship to God, a brother, and, 
in consequence of his nearness to Christ, a heart-neighbour, of our own; and 
we shall as certainly love him as ourselves. We shall love him, not merely 
as a fellow-man, but for the sake of his religious relations to God; and, again, 
not merely as an outward worshipper of God in our own forms, but because he 
worships him, whether in those forms or not, in spirit and in truth, and is made 
a partaker of the Divine nature. Thus, by calling forth a far more godlike 
affection than could arise out of any natural or ecclesiastical sympathies,—an 
affection which first soars to God, and from him descends to and finds its 
delight with those all, and those only, of the sons of men who bear his moral 
likeness,—in short, a love to brethren in Christ, which is but a refracted ray 
of our love to Christ, and truth, and holiness,—by calling forth such an affec- 
tion, this ‘new commandment” has gained the glory of combining, in a singular 
degree, the religious element of the first with the social principle of the second 
table of the law, and so of developing its unity and perfection. | 

Light should produce a suitable heat. Accordingly, here is another trial of 
our Christian light: before, it was to be approved by obedience to God; here, 
by Christian love. 

1. He that wants such love in vain pretends his light; ‘f He that saith he is in 
the light, and hateth his brother, is in darkness even until now,” ver. 9. It is 
proper for sincere Christians to acknowledge what God has done for their 
souls. Butin the visible church there are often those that assume to themselves 
more than is true. There are those that say they are in the light, the Divine 
revelation has made its impression upon their minds, and yet they walk in 
hatred and enmity towards their Christian brethren. These cannot be swayed by 
the sense of the love of Christ to their brethren; and therefore remain in their 
dark state, notwithstanding their pretended conversion tothe Christian religion. 

2. He that is managed by such love approves his light to be good and genuine: 
We that loveth his brother,” as his brother in Christ, “ abideth in the light,” 
ver. 10. He sees the foundation and reason of Christian love; he discerns the 
weight and value of the Christian redemption; he sees how meet it is that we 
should love those whom Christ hath loved; and then the consequence will be 
that “ there is no occasion of stumbling in him,” ver. 10. He will be no scandal, 
no stumblingblock to his brother; he will conscientiously beware that he 
neither induce his brother to sin, nor turn him out of the way of religion. 
Christian love teaches us highly to value our brother’s soul, and dread every 
thing that will be injurious to his innocence and peace. 

3. Hatred is a sign of spiritual darkness: “ But he that hateth his brother is 
in darkness,” ver. 11. Spiritual light is instilled by the Spirit of grace; and one 
of the first-fruits of that Spirit is love. He, then, that is possessed with 
malignity towards the Christian brother must needs be destitute of spiritual 
light; consequently, “he walks in darkness,” ver. 11; his life is agreeable to a 
dark mind and conscience; ‘‘and he knows not whither he goes;” he sees not 
whither this dark spirit carries him, and particularly that it will carry him 
to the world of outer darkness: “Because that darkness hath blinded his 
eyes,” ver. 10. The darkness of unregeneracy, evidenced by a malignant spirit, 
is contrary to the light of life. Where that darkness dwells, the mind, the 
judgment, and the conscience will be darkened, and so will mistake the way 
to heavenly, endless life. Here we may observe how effectually our apostle is 
now cured of his once hot and flaming spirit. ‘Time was when he was for 
ealling for fire from heaven upon poor, ignorant Samaritans that received them 
not, Lu. ix. 54.. But his Lord had shewn him that he knew not his own spirit, 
nor whither it led him. Having now imbibed more of the Spirit of Christ, he 
breathes out goodwill to man, and love to all the brethren. It is the Lord 
Jesus that is the great master of love; it is his school, his own church, that is 
the school of love. His disciples are disciples of love, and his family must be 
the family of love. 


12 I write unto you, little children, because your 
sins are forgiven you for his name’s sake. 13 I 
write unto you, fathers, because ye have known him 
that is from the beginning. I write unto you, young 
men, because ye have overcome the wicked one. I 
write unto you, little children, because ye have 
known the Father. 14 I have written unto you, 
fathers, because ye have known him that zs from the 
beginning. I have written unto you, young men, 
because ye are strong, and the word of God abideth 
in you, and ye have overcome the wicked one. 15 
Love not the world, neither the things that are in the 
world. If any man love the world, the love of the 
Father is not in him. 16 For all that zs in the 
world, the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, 
and the pride of life, is not of the Father, but is of 
the world. 17 And the world passeth away, and 
the lust thereof: but he that doeth the will of God 


abideth for ever. 


This new command of holy love, with the incentives thereto, [which are 
mentioned both before and after,] may possibly be directed [indeed we cannot 
doubt that they all are] to the several ranks of disciples that are here accosted. 
The several graduates in the Christian university (the catholic church) must 
be sure to preserve the bond of sacred love. Or, there being an important 
dehortation and dissuasion to follow,—without the observance of which vital 
religion, in the love of God, and love of the brethren, cannot subsist,—the 
apostle may justly seem to preface it with a solemn address to the several 
forms or orders in the school of Christ. Let the infants, (or minors,) the adult, 
the seniors, (or the adepti, the teA«o, ‘the most perfect,’) in the Christian 
institution know that they must not ene world; and so, 
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First. We have the address itself made to the various forms and ranks in the 
church of Christ. All Christians are not of the same standing and stature, 
There are babes in Christ, there are grown men, and old disciples. As these 
have their peculiar states, so they have their peculiar duties; but there are 
precepts and obedience that are common to them all, as particularly mutual love 
and contempt of the world. We see also that wise pastors will judiciously 
distribute the word of life, and give to the several members of Christ’s family 
their several suitable portions; [write unto you, children, fathers, and young 
men. In this distribution the apostle addresses, first, the lowest in the 
Christian school; “I write unto you, little children,” ver. 12. There are 


| novices in religion, babes in Christ; those that are learning the rudiments of 


Christian godliness. The apostle may seem to encourage them, by applying to 
them first; and it may be useful to the greater proficients to hear what is said 
to their juniors. Elements are to be repeated. First principles are the founda- 
tion of all. Headdresses the children in Christianity, upon two accounts :— 

1. Because their sins were forgiven them for his name’s sake, ver. 12. The 
youngest sincere disciple is pardoned; the communion of saints is attended 
with the forgiveness of sins. Sins are forgiven, either for God’s name’s sake, 
for the praise of his glory, his glorious perfections displayed in forgiveness; 
or for Christ’s name’s sake, that is, upon his score, and upon the account of 
the redemption that is in him. And they that are forgiven of God are 
ee enet obliged to relinquish this world, which so interferes with the love of 

od. 


2. Because of their knowledge of God; “I write unto you, little children, 
because ye have known the Father,” ver. 13. Children are wont to know none 
so soon as their father, Children in Christianity must and do know God; 
“They shall all know me, from the least to the greatest,” Heb. viii. 11. Chil- 
dren in Christ should know that God is their Father; it is their wisdom. We 
say it is a wise child that knows his father; these children cannot but know 
theirs. They can well be assured by whose power they are regenerated, and by 
whose grace they are adopted. They that know the Father may well be with- 
drawn from the love of this world. ‘Then the apostle proceeds, secondly, to 
those of the highest station and stature, to the seniors in Christianity, to whom 
he gives an honourable appellation; ‘‘I write unto you, fathers,” ver. 13, 14. 
To you, Mnasons, you old disciples, Acts xxi. 16. The apostle immediately 
passes from the bottom to the top of the school, from the lowest form to the 
highest, that they in the middle may hear both lessons, may remember what 
they have learned, and perceive what they must come to. ‘‘I write unto you, 
fathers.” They that are of longest standing in Christ’s school have need of 
farther advice and instruction. The oldest disciple must go to heaven (the 
university above) with his book (his Bible) in his hand. Fathers must be written 
unto, preached unto; none too old to learn. He writes to them upon the 
account of their knowledge; “I write unto you, fathers, because ye have 
known him that is from the beginning,” ver. 13, 14. Old men have knowledge 
and experience, and expect deference thereupon, The apostle is ready to own 
the knowledge of old Christians, and to congratulate them thereupon. They 
know the Lord Christ particularly, “ Him that was from the beginning,” as 
ch. i. 1. As Christ is Alpha and Omega, so he must be the beginning and end 
of our Christian knowledge; ‘I count all things but loss, for the excellency 
of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord,” Pail. iii. 8. They that know him 
that was from the beginning, before this world was made, may well be induced 
thereby to relinquish this world. Then, thirdly, he speaks to the middle age 
of Christians, to those that are in their bloom and flower: “1 write unto 
you, young men,” ver. 13,14. They are the adult in Christ Jesus; those that 
are arrived to strength of spirit, and sound sense, can discern between good 
and evil. The apostle applies to them upon these accounts: Ist. Upon the 
account of their martial exploits. Dexterous soldiers they are in the camp of 
Christ; “‘ Because ye have overcome the wicked one,” ver. 13. ‘There is a 
wicked one that is continually warring against souls, and particularly against 
the disciples. But they that are grown [up to young men] in Christ’s school 
can handle their arms, and vanquish the evil one; and they that can vanquish 
him may be called to vanquish the world too, which is so great an instrument 
for the devil. 2nd. Upon the account of their strength, discovered in this their 
achievement; ‘“ Because ye are strong, and ye have overcome the wicked one,” 
ver. 14. Young men are wont to glory in their strength. It will be the glory 
of youthful persons to be strong in Christ, and in his grace; it will be their 
glory, and it will try their strength to overcome the devil. If they are not too 
hard for the devil, he will be too hard for them. Let vigorous Christians shew 
their strength in conquering the world; and the same strength must be exerted 
in overcoming this world as is employed in overcoming the deyil. 

3. Because of their acquaintance with the word of God; “And the word of 
God abideth in you,” ver. 14. The word of God must abide in the adult dis- 
ciples; it is the nutriment and supply of strength to them; it is the weapon by 
which they overcome the wicked one; “ The sword of the Spirit, whereby they 
quench his fiery darts.” And they in whom the word of God dwells are well 
furnished for the conquest of the world. 

Secondly. We have the dehortation or dissuasion thus prefaced and intro- 
duced, a caution fundamental to vital, practical religion; “Love not the 
world, neither the things that are in the world,” ver. 15. Be crucified to the 
world; be mortified to the things, to the affairs and enticements of it. The 
several degrees of Christians should unite in this, in being dead to the world. 
Were they thus united, they would soon unite upon other accounts; the love 
should be reserved for God. Throw it not away upon the world. Now here 
we see the reasons of this dissuasion and caution; and they are several, and 
had need to be so; it is hard to dissuade disciples themselves from the love of 
the world. The first is taken from the inconsistency of this love with the love 
of God; “If any man love the world, the love of the Father is not in him,” 
ver. 15. The heart of man is narrow, and cannot contain both loves. The 
world draws down the heart from God; and so the more the love of the world 
prevails, the more the love of God dwindles and decays. ‘lhe second is taken 
from the prohibition of worldly love or lust. It is not ordained of God; “Itis 
not of the Father, but is of the world,” ver. 16. This love or lust is not 
appointed of God, he calls us from it; but it intrudes itself from the world. 
The world is a usurper of our affection. Now here we have the due con- 
sideration and notion of the world, according to which it is to be crucified and 
renounced. The world, physically considered, is good, and is to be admired as 
the work of God, and a glass in which his perfections shines. But it is to be 
considered in its relation to us now in our corrupted state, and as it works 
upon our weakness, and instigates and inflames our vile affections. ‘There is 
great affinity and alliance between this world and the flesh; and this world 
intrudes and encroaches upon the flesh, and thereby makes a party against 
God. The things of the world, therefore, are distinguished into three classes, 
according to the three predominant inclinations of depraved nature. As, 

1. There is ‘‘ the lust of the flesh.” The flesh here, being distinguished from 
the eyes and the life, imports the body; the lust of the flesh is, subjectively, the 
humour and appetite of indulging fleshly pleasure: and, objectively, all those 
things that excite and inflame the pleasures of the flesh. This lust is usually 
called luxury. ; 

2. There is “the lust of the eyes.” The eyes are delighted with treasures, 
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Riches and rich possessions are craved by an extravagant eye. This is the lust 

* covetousness. 
se There is “the pride of life.” A vain mind craves all the grandenr, 
equipage, and pomp of a vainglorious life. This is ambition and thirst after 
honour and applause ; this is, in part, the disease of the ear. It must [or rather 
will] be flattered with admiration and praise. The objects of these appetites 
must be abandoned and renounced. As they engage and engross the affection 
and desire, “they are not of the Father, but of the world,” ver. 16. The Father 
disallows them, and the world should keep them to itself. The lust and appe- 
tite to these things must be mortified and subdued. And so the indulging of it 
is not appointed by the Father, but,is insinuated by the ensnaring world. The 
next argument is taken from the vain and vanishing state of earthly things, and 
the enjoyment of them: “ And the world passeth away, and the lust thereof,” 
ver. 17. ‘he things of the world are fading and dying apace; the lust itself, 
and the pleasure of it, withers and decays. Desire itself will ere long fail and 
cease, Heel. xii. 5; and what is become of all the pomp and pleasure of all those 
that now lie mouldering in the grave? The last reason is from the immortality 
of the Divine lover, the lover of God: “ But he that doth the will of God,” which 
must be the character of the lover of God, in opposition to this lover of the 
world, “abideth for ever,” ver. 17. The object of his love, in opposition to the 
world that passeth away, “abideth for ever.” His sacred passion or affection, 
in opposition to the lust that passeth away, “abideth for ever.” Love shall 
never fail; and he himself is an heir of immortality and endless life, and shall 
in time be translated thither. From the whole of these verses.we should ob- 
serve the purity and spirituality of the apostolical doctrine. The animal life must 
be subjected to the Divine. ‘he body, with its affections, should be subjugated 
to the soul, and should be swayed by religion, or the victorious love of God. 


18 Little children, it is the last time: and as ye 
have heard that antichrist shall come, even now are 
there many antichrists ; whereby we know that it is 
the last time. 19 They went out from us, but they 
were not of us; for if they had been of us, they 
would no doubt have continued with us: but they 
went out, that they might be made manifest that 
they were not all of us. 


Here is. First. A moral prognostication of the time. The end is coming; 
“Tittle children, it is the last time,” ver. 18. Some may suppose that the 
apostle here addresses the first rank of Christians again. ‘The juniors are 
most apt to be seduced ; and therefore, “ Little children,” you that are young 
in religion, take heed to yourselves, that ye be not corrupted. 

(Indeed, this seems to be the proper place for suggesting a somewhat different 
arrangement of the characters and counsels which occupy a considerable section 
of the epistle (from the 11th to the 28th verse) to that hitherto proceeded upon 
in the exposition. Part of our clue to more perfect accuracy on this point (by 
no means an immaterial or unpractical one) is found in the distinction between 
two words, which our translators have rendered alike. The first, oceurring in 
ver. 12, and again in ver. 28, and repeatedly in other parts of the epistle, is 
properly a term of endearment, applicable, and plainly addressed, to all real 
Christians into whose hands the epistle comes: it shonld have been translated, 
‘my dear children,’ that is, converts of the apostolic ministry, and in many cases, 
probably, of my own. But the other word in question, which is used in ver. 13 
and 18, and in no other place, is strictly a designation of immature age; is 
pointed exclusively to babes in Christ; and is rightly rendered little, or young, 
children. 1. Now, in the beginning of the section, Yond summons to the hear- 
ing of his solemn message the whole body of the converts, affectionately chal- 
lenging them by the first-mentioned epithet, ‘dear children;’ and declaring of 
them all, (what is true of all believers in all times, antecedently to any spiritual 
distinction between one and another,) that their sins are forgiven them for 
Christ’s name’s sake. May God help the reader to ponder the apostle’s doc- 
trine, and then to examine himself whether he be in the faith! 2. After this 
he proceeds to distinguish the believers into three classes, according to their 
comparative standing or attainments in the Christian life. He salutes them as 
fathers, young men, and little ones, or babes, in Christ. These severally he 
twice characterises ; and, in two cases, adds pointed and appropriate counsels. 
(1.) The fathers, first, he congratulates on their mature, enlarged, and beati- 
fying knowledge of Him that is from the beginning; who is thus by a single 
feature identified to us (according to St. John’s constant manner,) as the incar- 
nate and lifegiving Word, (ch. i. 1, &c.) But, as if modestly forbearing, though 
himself a father, to otfer them any advice peculiar to their class, he leaves them 
under the quickening impressions of his general message. (2.) Next, he distin- 
guishes the young men, or considerably established converts, as strong, espe- 
cially in the faith of Jesus; so cherishing the gospel word of God, by meditation 
and prayer, as to feel it abiding in them; and thus, much more easily than once 
they did, “overcoming the wicked one,” in his assaults, by means of antichrist, 
on their evangelical confidence and peace. ‘To this class, directly and particu- 
larly, he addresses the fatherly warnings which follow immediately after the 
repetition of their characteristics, ver. 15—17. Ye have overcome the deyil, he 
says, in his own personally applied powers of mental temptation; now prepare 
for as perilous a trial from the world, the corrnpt and corrupting world of sense 
without and around you. This is your present and peculiar danger; by such 
and such considerations guard against it. (3.) And thirdly, the venerable pastor 
pourtrays and encourages the little ones, that have but lately believed in Christ, 
yea, even the least and feeblest among them, as haying “known the Father,” as 
their Father by a Divine adoytion ; and aguin, (the above cautions to the young 
men being interposed,) as being, through their subsistence “in the Son,” habitu- 
ally in fellowship with the Father, and partakers of the unction of his Spirit 5 
ver. 20, 24, 27.. And Christians of this grade, by no means so experienced in the 
usual wiles of the devil with young believers, or so strong in their actual means 
of defence as Christians of the grade above them, are most appropriately cau- 
tioned and encouraged against antichrist; that is, against any teacher, or 
system, or even Satanic suggestion to the mind, which would seduce them from 
their simple trust in Jesus as the Christ, the anointed Messiah and Saviour. 
‘The division into classes terminates at ver. 28, where the apostle again accosts 
Christians generally as dear children in the Lord. ] 

But it may be [used practically, here as well] as elsewhere, [in the way of]a 
universal appellation, introductive of an alarm to all Christians: “ Little chil- 
dren, it is the last time.” Our Jewish polity in church and state is hastening 
toanend, ‘The Mosaical institution and discipline is just upon its vanishing 
away. Daniel's weeks are now expiring, the destruction of the Hebrew city 
und sanctuary approaching, “the ond wheroge must be with a flood,” and to | 
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“the end of the war desolations are determined,” Dan, ix. 26. It is meet that 
the disciples should be warned of the haste and end of time, and apprised, as 
much as may be, of the prophetic periods of time. in 

Secondly. The sign of this last time: ‘‘Even now there are many anti- 
christs,” ver. 18; many that oppose the person, and doctrine, and kingdom of 
Christ. It is a mysterious portion of providence that antichrists should be 
permitted. But when they are come, it is good and safe that the disciples 
should be informed of them. Ministers should be watchmen to the house of 
Israel. Now, it should be no great offence or prejudice to the disciples that 
there are such antichrists. 4 

1. One great one has been foretold; “As ye have heard that antichrist shall 
come,” ver. 18. The generality of the church have been informed by Divine 
revelation that there must be a long and fatal adversary to Christ and his 
church, 2 7’hes. ii. 8—10. No wonder, then, there are many harbingers and 
forerunners of the great one. “Even now there are many antichrists.” The 
mystery of iniquity already worketh. we 

2. They were foretold also as the sign of this last time; “ For there shall arise 
false Christs and false prophets, and shall shew great signs and wonders, 
insomuch that, if it were possible, they shall deceive the very elect,” &c., 
Mat.xxiv. 24. And these were the forerunners of the dissolution of the Jewish 
state, nation, and religion, whereby we know “it is the last time,” ver. 18. Let 
the prediction that we see there has been of seducers arising in the Christian 
world fortify us against their seduction. 

Thirdly. Some account of these seducers or antichrists. 

1. More positively. hey were once entertainers or professors of apostolical 
doctrine: ‘They went out from us,” ver. 19, from our company and com- 
munion; possibly, from the church of Jerusalem, or some of the churches of 
Judea; as Acts xv. 1, “Certain men came down from Judea, and taught the 
brethren,” &e. Vhe purest churches may have their apostates and revolters, 
The apostolical doctrine did not convert all whom it convinced of its truth. 

2, More privately. They were not inwardly such as we are: ‘But they 
were not of us;” they had not from the heart obeyed the form of sound 
doctrine delivered to them. They were not of our union with Christ the Head. 
Then hereis, Ist. The reason upon which it is concluded that they were not 
of us, were not what they pretended, or what we are, and that is their actual 
defection: “ For if they had been of us, they would no doubt have continued 
with us,” ver. 19. Had the sacred truth been rooted in their hearts, it would 
have held them with us. Had they had the anointing from above, (by which 
they had [would have] been made true and real Christians,) they had not turned 
antichrists. They that apostatize from religion sufficiently indicate that, 
before, they were hypocrites in religion. They that have imbibed the spirit 
of gospel truth have a good preservative against destructive error. 2nd. The 
reason why they are permitted thus to depart from apostolical doctrine and 
communion,—that, their insincerity may be detected. But this was done, or 
they went out, ‘that they may be made manifest that they were not all of us,” 
ver. 19. The church knows not well who are its yital members, and who are not. 
And, therefore, the church, considered as internally sanctified, may well be 
styled invisible. Some of the hypocritical must be manifested here, and that 
for their own shame and benefit too,—in their reduction to the truth, if they 
have not sinned unto death,—and for the terror and caution of others; “ Ye, 
therefore, beloved, seeing ye know these things before, beware, lest. ye also, 
being led away with the error of the wicked, fall from your own stedfastness. 
But grow in grace,” &c. 2 Pet. iii. 17, 18. 


20 But ye have an unction from the Holy One, and 
ye know all things. 21 I have not written unto you 
because ye know not the truth, but because ye know 
it, and that no lie is of the truth. 22 Who isa har 
but he that denieth that Jesus is the Christ? He is 
antichrist, that denieth the Father and the Son. 23 
Whosoever denieth the Son, the same hath not the 
Father: [but] he that acknowledgeth the Son hath the 
Father also. 24 Let that therefore abide in you 
which ye have heard from the beginning. If that 
which ye have heard from the beginning shall remain 
in you, ye also shall continue in the Son, and in the 
Father. 25 And this is the promise that he hath 
promised us, even eternal life. 26 These things have 
[written unto you concerning them that seduce you. 
27 But the anomting which ye have received of him 
abideth in you, and ye need not that any man teach 
you: but as the same anointing teacheth you of all 
things, and is truth, and is no lie, and even as it 
hath taught you, ye shall abide in him. 


Here, First. The apostle encourages the disciples (to whom he writes) in 
these dangerous times, in this hour of seducers; he encourages them in the 
assurance of their stability in this day of apostacy: “ But ye have an unction 
from the Holy One, and ye know all things.” We see, hace 

1. The blessing wherewith they were enriched, An unguent from heaven; 
“Ye have an unction.” True Christians are anointed ones; their name inti- 
mates as much. hey are anointed with the oil of grace; with gifts and 
spiritual endowments, by the Spirit of grace. They are anointed nto a simi- 
litude of their Lord’s offices, as subordinate prophets, priests, and ings unt 
God. The Holy Spirit is compared unto oil, as well as to fire or water; an 
the communication of his saving grace is our anpialing x * 

2. From whom this blessing comes: “ From the Holy One; ” either from tha 
Holy Ghost. or from the Lord Christ, as Rev. iii. 7, “‘ These things saith he 
that is holy.” “The Holy One.” The Lord Christ is glorious in his holiness 


The Lord Christ disposes of the graces of the Divine Spirit, and he anoints thd ’ 


disciples to make them like to himself, and to secure them in his interest, 
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3. The effect of this unction. It is a spiritual eye-salve; it enlightens and 
strengthens the eyes of the understanding. “And,” thereby, “ye know all 
things,” ver. 20. All these things concerning Christ and his religion. It was 
promised and given you for that end, Jno. xiv. 26. [He becomes your Anointer, 
to enable you to know him as God’s Anointed.] he Lord Christ does not 
deal alike by all his professed disciples. Some are more anointed than others. 
There is great danger lest those that are not thus anointed should be so far 
from being true to Christ, as that they should on the contrary turn antichrists, 
and prove adversaries to Christ’s person, and kingdom, and glory. 

Secondly. The apostle indicates to them the mind and meaning with which he 
wrote to them. 

1. By way of negation. Not as suspecting their knowledge, or supposing 
their ignorance in the grand truths of the Gospel; ‘I have not written unto 
you because ye know not the truth,” ver. 21. I could not then be so well 
assured of your stability therein, nor congratulate your unction from above. 
It is good to surmise well concerning our Christian brethren; we ought to do 
so till evidence overthrows our surmise. A just confidence in religious persons 
may both encourage and contribute to their fidelity. 

2. By way of assertion and acknowledgment. As relying upon their judg- 
ment in these things; “ But because ye know it,” (ye know the truth in Jesus,) 
“and that no lie is of the truth.” They that know the truth in any kind are 
thereby prepared to discern what is contrary thereto, and inconsistent there- 
with. Hectum est index sui et obliqui,—‘ Truth reveals both itself and whatever 
is opposed to it.’ ‘ruth and falsehood do not well mix and suit together, 
They that are well acquainted with Christian truth are thereby well fortified 
against antichristian error and delusion. No lie belongs to religion, either 
natural or revealed. The apostles most of all condemned lies, and shew the 
inconsistency of lies with their doctrine. They would be the most self-con- 
demned persons, should they propagate the truth by lies. It is a commendation 
of the Christian religion that it so well accords with natural religion, which is 
the foundation of it; that it well accords with the Jewish religion, which con- 
tained the elements or rudiments of it. “No lie is of the truth.” Frauds and 
impostures, then, are very unfit means to support and propagate the truth. 
I suppose it had been better with the state of religion if they had never been 
used. The result of them appears in the infidelity of our age. The detection 
of ancient peas frauds and wiles has almost run our age into atheism and 
irreligion. ut the greatest actors and sufferers for the Christian revelation 
would assure us that ‘no lie is of the truth.” 

Thirdly, The apostle farther impleads and arraigns these seducers that were 
ics arisen. 

1, They are liars, egregious opposers of sacred truth. ‘ Who is a liar” (or 
the liar, the notorious liar of the time and age in which we live) “but he that 
denieth that Jesus is the Christ?” The great and pernicious lies that the father 
of lies (or of liars) spreads in the world were of old, and usually are, falsehoods 
and errors relating to the person of Christ. There is no truth so sacred and 
fully attested but some or other will contradict or deny it. That Jesus of 
Nazareth was the Son and the Christ of God had been attested by heaven, and 
earth, and hell. It should seem that some in the tremendous judgment of God 
are given up to strong delusions. 

2. They are direct enemies to God, as well as to the Lord Christ; “He is 
antichrist that denieth the Father and the Son,” ver. 22. He that opposes 
Christ denies the witness and testimony of the Father, and the seal that he hath 
given to his Son; “For him hath God the Father sealed,” Jno. vi. 27. And he 
that denies the witness and testimony of the Father concerning Jesus Christ, 
denies that God is the Father of the Lord Jesus Christ; and, consequently, 
abandons the knowledge of God in Christ; and, thereupon, the whole revela- 
tion of God in Christ, and particularly of God in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself. 

[In truth, the full emphasis of the statement, the liar, or antichrist, is “he 
that denieth that Jesus is the Christ,” or, otherwise speaking, “ that denieth the 
Father and,” or in, “the Son”—can only be felt by referring to some explana- 
tions already given. St. John rarely presents in one passage a perfect view of 
Christ’s unique and glorious character ; he scatters its parts and elements, as in 
a dissected map, throughout the whole epistle. But, when put together in 
proper adjustment, they shew that his object is to teach and maintain, not 
simply the divinity or Divine Sonship, nor yet the real humanity, of Christ, but 
the mediation of this God-man with the Father, and our acceptance and right 
to eternal life solely through his propitiatory sacrifice. This is true Christi- 
anity. Christ is the exponent of the whole gospel system. Antichrist, therefore, 
is the system, or the teacher, (and of each the name is Legion,) that sets up any 
thing whatever, either against, or in place of, Emmanuel as the anointed Saviour, 
This is the sting and venom of the denial of the Father as in the Son, of Jesus 
as the Christ, of Jesus Christ as having come in the flesh, (ch. iv. 3,) and the 
like. No spirit confesseth Jesus “Christ. who is come in the flesh,” (for so 
should that passage run,) which would either supersede or assist him by its 
false suggestions in that work of “saving sinners,” for the doing of which he 
came. Not merely anti-trinitarianism, as some would have us believe, but all 
anti-evangelism, and pre-eminently Popery under all its modifications, is anti- 
christ, and a lie.] ‘ : 

And, therefore, the apostle may well infer, “ Whosoever denies the Son, the 
same hath not the Father,” ver. 23. He hath not the true knowledge of the 
Father; for the Son hath most and best revealed him. He hath no interest in 
the Father ; in his favour, and grace, and salvation; “For none cometh to the 
Father but by the Son. But” (as some copies add) “he that acknowledgeth the 
Son, hath the Father also,” ver. 23. As there is an intimate relation between 
the Father and the Son, so there is an inviolable union in the doctrine, know- 
ledge, and interests of them both; so that he that hath the knowledge of, and 
right to the Son, hath the knowledge of, and right to the Father also. They 
that adhere to the Christian revelation hold the light and benefit of natural 
religion withal. ee 

Fanritily, Hereupon the apostle adviseth and persuadeth the disciples to 
continue in the old doctrine at first communicated to them; “ Let that, there- 
fore, abide in you which ye have heard from the beginning,” ver, 24. Truth is 
older than error. The truth concerning Christ, that was at first delivered to 
the saints, is not to be exchanged for novelties. So sure were the apostles of 
the truth of what they had delivered concerning Christ, and from him, that, 
after all their toils and sufferings, they were not willing to relinquish it. The 
Christian truth may plead antiquity, and be recommended thereby. ‘This 
exhortation is enforced by these considerations :— 2 i 0) 

1. From the sacred advantage they will receive by adhering to the primitive 
truth and faith. 1st. They will continue thereby in holy union with God and 
Christ. ‘‘1f that which ye have heard from the beginning shall remain in you, 
ye also shall continue in the Son, and in the Iather,” ver. 24. It is the truth of 
Christ abiding in us that is the means of severing us from sin, and uniting us to 
the Son of God, Jno. xy. 3,4. It is the Son is the medium, or Mediator, by 
whom we are united to the Father. What value, then, should we put upon 
gospel truth! 2nd. They will thereby secure the promise of eternal life; “And 
this is the promise that he” (even God the Father, ch. v. 11,) hath promised 
us, even eternal life,” ver. 25, Sih ote the promise that God makes to his 
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faithful adherents; it is suitable to his own greatness, power, and goodness 3; 
it is eternal life, which none but God can give. It is great value that the 
blessed God puts upon his Son, and the truth relating to him, that he is 
pleased to promise to those that continue in that truth, (that is, under the 
light, and power, and influence of it,) eternal life. ‘Then the exhortation afore- 
said is enforced, 

2. From the design of the apostle’s writing to them. This letter is to fortify 
them against the deceivers of the age; “These things have I written to you 
concerning them that seduce you,” ver. 26; and, therefore, if ye continue not 
in what you have heard from the beginning, my writing and service will be 
in vain. We should beware lest the apostolical letters, yea, lest the whole 
Scripture of God, should be to us insignificant and fruitless. “{ have written 
to him the great things of my law,” (and my Gospel too,) ‘but they were 
counted as a strange thing,” Hos. viii. 12. 

3. From the instructive blessing they had received from heaven: “But the 
anointing which ye have received from him abideth in you,” ver. 27. True 
Christians have an inward confirmation of the Divine truth they have imbibed. 
The Holy Spirit has imprinted it on their minds and hearts. It is meet the 
Lord Jesus should have a constant witness in the bearts of his disciples. ‘The 
unction, the pouring out of the gifts of grace upon sincere disciples, is a seal to 
the truth and doctrine of Christ, since none giveth that seal but God; “ Now 
he who stablisheth us with you” (and you with em Christ, and hath anointed 
us, is God,” 2 Cor. i. 21. This sacred chrism, or Divine unction, is commended 
on these accounts: Ist. It is durable and lasting. Oil or unguent is not so soon 
dried up as water; “It abideth in you,” ver. 27. Divine illumination, in order 
to confirmation, must be something continued or constant. Temptations, 
snares, and seductions arise; the anointing must abide. 2nd. It is better than 
human instruction; “ And ye need not that any man teach you,” ver. 27. Not 
that this anointing will teach you without the appointed ministry ; it could, if 
God so pleased, but it will not, but will teach you better than we can; “And 
ye need not that any man teach you,” ver. 27. Ye were instructed by us before 
ye were anointed; but now our teaching is nothing in comparison to that. 
‘Who teacheth like him?” Job xxxvi. 22. The Divine unction does not super- 
sede ministerial teaching, but surmount it. 3rd. It is a sure evidence of truth ; 
and all that it teacheth is infallible truth; “ But as the same anointing teacheth 
you of all things, and is truth, and is no lie,” ver. 27. The Holy Spirit must 
needs be the Spirit of truth, as he is called, Jno. xiv. 17. The instruction and 
illumination that he affords must needs be in and of the truth. The Spirit of 
truth will not lie. And he teacheth all things, that is, all things in the present 
dispensation; all things necessary to our knowledge ot God in Christ, and their 
glory in the Gospel. And, 4th. It is of a conservative influence; it will pre- 
serve those in whom it abides against seducers and their seduction; “ And even 
as it hath taught you ye shall abide in him,” ver, 27._ It teaches you to abide in 
Christ; and, as it teaches you, it secures you. It lays a restraint upon your 
minds and hearts, that you may not revolt from him; ‘“‘ And hath anointed us, 
is God; who also hath sealed us,” (for himself,) “and given the earnest of the 
Spirit in our hearts,” 2 Cor, i. 21, 22. 


28 And now, little children, abide in him; that, 
when he shall appear, we may have confidence, and 
not be ashamed before him at his coming. 29 If ye 
know that he is righteous, ye know that every one 
that doeth righteousness is born of him. 


From the blessing of the sacred unction the apostle proceeds in his advice 
and exhortation to constancy in and with Christ; “ And now, little children, 
abide in him,” ver. 28, ‘The apostle repeats his kind appellation, “little chil- 
dren,” which, I suppose, does not so much denote the diminutiveness of them 
as the affection of him; and therefore, I judge, may be rendered, ‘ dear chil- 
dren.’ He would persuade by love, and prevail by endearment, as well as by 
reason. [And he seems to glide back from a particular admonition into the 
general discourse in this manner :—What I have just said to babes in Christ, 
J am thus reminded to urge on you all, as the sum of your duty and your bless-~ 
edness,—dear children, abide in him.] Not only the love of Christ, but the love 
of you constrains us to inculcate your perseverance, and that “you would abide 
in him,” in the truth relating to his person, and in your union with him, and 
allegiance to him. Evangelical privileges are obligatory to evangelical duties. 
And they that are anointed by the Lord Jesus are highly obliged to abide with 
him in opposition to all adversaries whatever. And this duty of perseverance 
and constancy in trying times is strongly urged by two following considera- 
tions, 

First. From the consideration of his return at the great day of account; 
“That when he shall appear, we may have confidence, and not be ashamed 
before him at his coming,” ver. 28. It is here taken for granted that the Lord 
Jesus will come again. ‘This was part of that truth they had heard from the 
beginning. And when he comes again, he will publicly appear, be manifested 
to all. When he was here before he came privately, in comparison; he pro- 
ceeded from a womb, and was introduced into a stable; but when he comes 
again he will come from the opened heavens, and every eye shall see him; and 
then they that have continued with him throughout all their temptations shall 
have confidence, assurance, and joy in the sight of him. ‘They shall lift up their 
heads with unspeakable triumph, as knowing that their complete redemption 
comes along with him. On the contrary, they that have deserted him shall 
“be ashamed before him;” they shall be ashamed of themselves, ashamed of 
their unbelief, their cowardice, ingratitude, temerity, and folly in torsaking so 
glorious a Redeemer, ‘They shall be ashamed of their hopes, expectations, and 
pretences, and ashamed of all the wages of unrighteousness, by which they 
were induced to desert him, ‘‘ That we may have confidence, and we may not 
be ashamed.” ‘The apostle includes himself in the number. Let not us be 
asbamed of you, as well as, you will not be ashamed of yourselves. Or (ji 
aicxuvd@ev ax’ atrov) ‘that we be not shamed ;’ that is, made ashamed, or put 
to shame, “‘by him at his coming.” At his public appearance he will shame 
all those that have abandoned him; he will disclaim all acquaintance with 
them; will cover them with shame and confusion; will abandon them to dark- 
ness, devils, and endless despair, by professing before men and angels that he 
is rom pos pe of them, Mar. viii. 38. Now, to the same advice and exhortation, he 

roceeds 
4 Secondly. From the consideration of the dignity of those that still adhere to 
Christ and his religion. ‘‘ If ye know that he is righteous, ye know that every 
one that doth righteousness is born of him,” ver. 29. he particle here ren- 
dered “if,” seems not to be vox dubitantis, but concedentis ; not so much a 
conditional particle as a suppositional one, if I may call it so, a note of allow-~ 
ance or concession, and so seems to be of the same import with our English 
‘inasmuch,’ or ‘ whereas,’ or ‘since.’ So the sense runs more clear. “Since ye 
know that he is righteous, ye know that every one that doth righteousness ig 
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born of him.” “He that doth righteousness” may here be justly enough 
fissumed as another name for him that abideth in Christ; for he that abideth 
in Christ abideth in the law and love of Christ, and, consequently, in his alle- 
giance and obedience to him; and so must do, or work, or practise righteous- 
ness, or the parts of gospel holiness, Now, such a one must needs be born 
of him. He is renewed by the Spirit of Christ, after the image of Christ; 
* Created in Christ Jesus unto good works, which God hath foreordained that 
they should walk in them,” #’ph. ii. 10. Since, then, you know that the Lord 
Christ is righteous, righteous in his quality and capacity, the Lord our right- 
eousness, and the Lord cur Sanctifier, or our sanctification, as 1 Cor. i. 30, 
for, more generally, since you know that “the Lord our God is holy,”] ye 
eannot but know thereupon (or know ye, it is for your consideration and 
regard) that he that (by the continued practice of Christianity) abideth in him, 
is “born of him.” ‘Che new spiritual nature is derived from the Lord Christ. 
He that is constant to the practice of religion in trying times gives good 
evidence that he is born from above, from the Lord Christ. The Lord Christ 
is an everlasting Father. It is a great privilege and dignity to be “born of 
him;” [or begotten, relatively by adoption, and personally by a change of 
hature, most usually termed regeneration. ‘Every one that doeth righteous- 
hess” proves himself to be a partaker of both: but the reference in this 
present connexion is chiefly to the latter.] They that are so are the children 
f God; ‘*To as many as received him, to them gave he power” [that is, as 
Aiodiston secured to them the privilege] ‘‘to become the sons of God,” Jno. i. 12. 
[And, after all that has been remarked above, it is proper we should understand 
that it is of God, and not personally of the Lord Christ, that believing and holy 
men are said to be the begotten sons. We must not always be guided in John’s 
epistles by the immediate antecedent. It is the Father, properly speaking, 
that adopts unto himself those whom the Son, on his part, hath redeemed, 
(Eph. i. 5; Gal. iv. 3,) and that regenerates them in the moral likeness of the 
Godhead by the agency of the Holy Ghost.] And this introduces the context 


of the following chapter. 
CHAPTER III. 


The apostle here magnifies the love of God in our adoption, ver. 1, 2; he thereupon argues 
for holiness, ver. 3; and against sin, ver. 4—10; he presseth brotherly love, ver. 11—1I8; 
how to assure our hearts before God, ver. 19—22; the precept of faith, ver. 23; and the 
good of obedience, ver. 24. 


EHOLD, what manner of 
love the Father hath be- 
stowed upon us, that we 


God: therefore the world 
’knoweth us not, because it 
knew him not. 2 Beloved, 
now are we the sons of God, 

ax, and it doth not yet appear 
(se what we shall be: but we 
know that, when he shall appear, we shall be like 
him ; for we shall see him as he is. 3 And every 
man that hath this hope in him purifieth himself, 


even as he is pure. 


The apostle, having shewn the dignity of Christ’s faithful followers, that they 
are born of him, and thereby nearly allied to God, now here, 

First. Breaks forth into the admiration of that grace that is the spring of 
such a wonderful vouchsafement. “ Behold” (see ye, observe) ‘* what manner 
of love” (or how great love) “the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we 
should be called” (effectually called; he that calls things that are not makes 
them to be what they were not) ‘the sons of God.” The Father adopts all the 
children of the Son. The Son indeed calls them, and makes them his brethren, 
and thereby he confers upon them the power and dignity of the sons of God. 
It is wonderful condescending love of the eternal Father, that such as we 
should be made and called his sons; we, that by nature are heirs of sin, and 
guilt, and the curse of God. We, that by practice are children of corruption, 
disobedience, and ingratitude. Strange that the holy God is not ashamed to be 
called our Father, and to call us his sons. [Note, That his love is as much 
shewn in calling us to bear some image of his holiness, as in conferring upon us 
the privileges of adoption, ph. i. 3—5. God’s manner of loving and blessing us, 
which is by making us holy, should guide our own desires.] Thence the apostle, 

Secondly. Infers the honour of believers above the cognizance of the world. 
Unbelievers know little of them; “‘ Therefore” (or wherefore, upon this score) 
“the world knoweth us not,” ver. 1. Little does the world perceive the ad- 
vancement and happiness of the genuine followers of Christ. ‘They are here 
exposed to the common calamities of earth and time; all things fall alike to 
them as to others, unless they are subject to the greater sorrows; for they have 
often reason to say, “If in this life only we had hope in Christ, we are of all 
men most miserable,” 1 Cor. xv. 19. The unchristian world, therefore, that 
walks by sight, knows not their dignity, their privileges, the enjoyments they 
have in hand, or what they are entitled to. Little does the world think that 
these poor, humble, contemned ones are the favourites of heaven, and will be 
inhabitants there ere long. And they may bear their case the better, since 
their Lord was here unknown, as well as they; “Because it knew him not,” 
ver. 1. [lt did not recognize God in his own Son incarnate; how should it 
appreciate or love his image in his adopted, earthly, and erring children? ] 
Little did the world think how great a person was once sojourning here—that 
the Maker of it was once an inhabitant of it. Little did the Jewish world think 
that the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, was one of their blood, and dwelt 
in their land. He came to his own, and his own received him not; he came to 
his own, and his own crucified him. But surely, had they known him, they 
would not have crucified the Lord of glory, 2 Cor. ii. 8. Let the followers of 
Christ be content with hard fare here, since they are in a land of strangers, 
among those that little know them, and their Lord was so treated before them. 
‘Then the apostle, 


Thirdly. Exalts these persevering disciples in the prospect of the certain | 


revelation of their state and dignity. Where, 
1. Their present honourable relation Fre asserted ; “ Beloved,” (ye may well be 
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our beloved, for ye are beloved of God,) “now are we the sons of God,” ver. 2. 
We have the nature of sons by regeneration ; we have the title, and [attesting] 
Spirit, and right to the inheritance of sons by adoption. [Jtom. xy. 15—17.] 
“This honour have all his saints.” 


their Head; ‘They shall be like him,” like him in honour, and power, and 
glory. Their vile bodies shall be made like his glorious body; they shall be 
filled with life, light, and bliss from him; ‘‘ When he who is their life shall 
appear, they also shall appear with him in glory,” Col. iii. 4. Then, 

4, Their likeness to him is argued from the sight they shall have of him; “ We 
shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is.” Either their likeness will be 
the cause of that sight they shall have of him,—(indeed, all shall see him, but not 
as they do, not as he is, namely, to those in heaven. They shall see him in his 
frowns, in the terror of his majesty, and splendour of his avenging perfections. 
But these shall see him in the smiles and beauty of his face, in the correspond- 
ence and amiableness of his glory, in the harmony and agreeableness of his 
beatific perfections. ‘Their likeness shall enable them to see him, as the blessed 
do in heaven,)—or, the sight of him shall be the cause of their likeness. It shall 
be a transformative sight; they shall be transformed into the same image by 
the beatific view that they shall have of him. Then the apostle, 

Fourthly. Urges the engagement of these sons of God to the prosecution 
of holiness; “ And every man that hath this hope in him purifieth himself 
even as he is pure,” ver. 3. The sons of God know that their Lord is holy 
and pure; he is of purer heart and eyes than to admit any pollution or impu- 
rity to dwell with him. They, then, that hope to live with him must study 
utmost purity from the world, and flesh, and sin; they must grow in grace and 
holiness. Not only does their Lord command them to do so, but their new 
nature inclines them so to do; yea, their hope of heaven will dictate and 
constrain them so to do. They know their High Priest is holy, harmless, 
and undefiled. They, know that their God and Father is the High and Holy 
One; that all the society is pure and holy; that their inheritance is an inherit- 
ance of saints in light. It is a contradiction to such hope to indulge sin and 
impurity; and therefore, as we are sanctified by faith, we must be sanctified by 
hope; that we may be saved by hope, we must be purified by hope. It is the 
hope of hypocrites, and not of the sons of God, that makes an allowance for the 
gratification of impure desires and lusts. 


4 Whosoever committeth sin transgresseth also 
the law: for sin is the transgression of the law. 5 
And ye know that he was manifested to take away 
our sins; and in him is no sin. 6 Whosoever 
abideth in him sinneth not: whosoever sinneth 
hath not seen him, neither known him. 7 Little 
children, let no man deceive you: he that doeth 
righteousness is righteous, even as he is righteous. 
8 He that committeth sin is of the devil; for the 
devil sinneth from the beginning. — lor this purpose 
the Son of God was manifested, that he might de- 
stroy the works of the devil. 9 Whosoever is born 
of God doth not commit sin; for his seed remaineth 
in him: and he cannot sin, because he is born of 
God. 10 In this the children of God are manifest, 
and the children of the devil: whosoever doeth not 
righteousness is not of God, neither he that loveth 
not his brother. 

The apostle, having alleged the believer's obligation to purity, from his hope 
of heaven, and of communion with Christ in glory, at the day of his appearance 
now proceeds to fill his own mouth and the believer’s mind with multiplie 
arguments against sin, and all communion with the impure, unfruitful works 
of darkness. And so he reasons and argues, 

First. From the nature of sin, and the intrinsic evil of it. It is a contrariety to 
the Divine law; “ Whosoever committeth sin, transgresseth also” (or even) 
“the law;” (or whosoever committeth sin, even committeth enormity, or aber- 
ration from law, or from the law;) “for sin is the transgression of the law,” 
(or is lawlessness,) ver. 4. Sin is the destitution or pres of correspondence 
and agreement with the Divine law; that law that is the transcript of the 
Divine nature and purity; that contains his will for the government of the 
world; that is suitable to the rational nature, and enacted for the good of the 


world; that shews man the way of felicity and peace, and conducts him to | 
the Author of his nature and of the lay. The current commission of sin now 
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is the rejection of the Divine law, and that is the rejection of the Divine autho- 
rity, and consequently of God himself. 

Secondly. From the design and errand of the Lord Jesus in and to this world, 

which was to remove sin; “ And ye know that he was manifested to take away 
our sins, and in him is no sin,” ver. 5. The Son of God appeared and was 
known in our nature; and he caine to vindicate and exalt the Divine law, and 
that by obedience to the precept, and by subjection, and suffering under the 
penal sanction, under the curse of it. He came, therefore, “to take away our 
sins ;” to take away the guilt of them by the sacritice of himself; to take away 
the commission of them by implanting a new nature in us, for we are sanctified 
by virtue of his death; and to dissuade and save from it by his own example. 
“And” (or for) “in him was no sin,” or he takes sin away, that he might con- 
form us to himself; ‘fand in him is no sin.” They that expect communion with 
Christ above should study communion with him here in utmost purity. And 
the Christian world should know and consider the great end of the Son of God’s 
coming hither. It was to take away our sin; * And ye know” (and this know- 
ledge should be deep and effectual) “that he was manifested to take away our 
sins.’ 
Thirdly. From the opposition between sin and a real union with, or adhesion 
unto, the Lord Christ; “ Whosoever abideth in him sinneth not,” ver. 6. ‘To sin 
here is the same as to commit sin, ver. 8, 9, and to commit sin is to practise sin. 
He that abideth in Christ continues not in the practise of sin. As vital union 
with the Lord Jesus broke the power of sin in the heart and nature, so con- 
tinuance therein prevents the rule and prevalence thereof in the life and con- 
duct. Or the negative expression here is put for the positive. He “sinneth 
not,” that is, he is obedient, “he keeps the commandmends,” (in sincerity, and in 
the ordinary course of life,) “and does those things that are pleasing in his 
sight,” as is said, ver. 22. They that abide in Christ abide in their covenant 
with him, and consequently watch against the sin that is contrary thereto. 
They abide in the potent light and knowledge of him, and therefore it may be 
concluded that he that sinneth (abideth in the predominant practice of sin) “ hath 
not seen him,” (hath not his mind impressed with a sound, evangelical discerning 
of him,) “ neither known him” (hath no experimental acquaintance with him.) 
Practical renunciation of sin is the great evidence of spiritual union with, con- 
tinuance in, and saving knowledge of, the Lord Christ. 

Fourthly. From the connexion between the practice of righteousness and a 
state of righteousness, intimating withal, that the practice of sin and a justified 
state are inconsistent; and this is introduced with a supposition that a surmise 
to the contrary is a gross deceit: “Little children,” (dear children, and, as 
much children as ye are, herein,) “let no man deceive ye.” ‘There will bé those 
that will magnify your new light and entertainment of Christianity; that will 
make you believe that your knowledge, profession, and baptism, will excuse you 
the care and accuracy of the Christian life. But beware of such self-deceit. 
“He that does righteousness is righteous.” It may appear that righteousness 
may in several places of Scripture be justly rendered religion, as Mat. v. 10, 
* Blessed are they that are persecuted for righteousness’ sake,” that is, for reli- 
gion’s sake. And, 1 Pet. iii. 14, “ But if ye suffer for righteousness’ sake,” (that 
is, religion’s sake,) ‘happy are ye.” And so 2 Tim. iii. 16, * All Scripture” (or 
the whole Scripture) “is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doc- 
trine, and for instruction in righteousness,” that is, in the nature and branches 
of religion. ‘lo do righteousness, then, (especially being set in opposition to the 
doing, committing, or practising of sin,) is to practise religion. Now, he that 
practiseth religion is righteous; he is the righteous person on all accounts; he 
is sincere and upright before God. The practice of religion cannot subsist with- 
out a principle of integrity and conscience. He has that righteousness that 
consists in pardon of sin and right to life, founded upon the imputation of the 
Mediator’s righteousness. He has a title to “the crown of righteousness, which 
the righteous Judge will give” (according to his covenant and promise) ‘to 
those that love his appearing,” 2 Zim. iv. 8. He has communion with Christ in 
conformity to the Divine law, being, in some measure, practically righteous as 
he; and has communion with him in the justified state, being now relatively 
righteous together with him. [But the former, practical or personal righteous- 
ness, is meant here. No man, whatever his pretensions to an imputed right- 
eousness, can be accepted as a righteous man, unless, through grace, he habi- 
tually doeth righteousness. ] ‘ : 

Fifthly. From the relation between the sinner and the devil; and thereupon 
from the design and office of the Lord Christ towards the devil. 

1. From the relation between the sinner and the devil, As elsewhere sinners 
and saints are famously distinguished, though even saints are sinners, largely 
so called—so, to commit sin, is here so to practise it as sinners do that are dis- 
tinguished from saints—to live under the power and dominion of it. And he 
that does so “is of the devil;” his sinful nature is inspired by, agreeable and 
pleasing to, the devil; and he belongs to the party, and interest, and kingdom 
of the devil. It is he that is the author and patron of sin, aud has been a prac- 
titioner of it, a tempter and instigator to it, even from the beginning of the 
world. And thereupon we must see how he argues, | aes . 

2. From the design and office of the Lord Christ against the devil: “For this 
purpose the Son of God was manifested, that he might destroy the works of 
the devil,” ver. 8. The devil has designed and endeavoured to ruin the work 
of God in this world. The Son of God hath undertaken the holy war against 
him. He came into our world, and was manifested in our flesh, that he might 
conquer him and dissolve his work. Sin will he loosen and dissolve more and 
more, till he has quite destroyed it. Let not us serve or indulge what the Son 
of God came to destroy. A . wee 

Sixthly. From the connexion between regeneration and the relinquishment 
of sin; “ Whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin. To be born [or, 
begotten] of God is to be inwardly renewed and restored to a holy integrity 
or rectitude of nature, by the power of the Spirit of God. Such a one com- 
mitteth not sin, does not work iniquity and practise disobedience ; that is con- 
trary to his new nature and the regenerate complexion of his Spirit. For, 
(as the apostle adds,) “his seed remaineth in him ;’ either the word of God 
(in its light and power) remaineth in him, as 1 Pet. i. 23, “ Being born again, not 
of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the word of God, who liveth and 
abideth for ever;” or, “that which is born of the Spirit is spirit; the 
spiritual seminal principle of holiness remaineth in him. Renewing grace is 
an abiding principle. Religion (in the spring of it) is not an art, an acquired 
dexterity and skill, but anew nature. And thereupon the consequence is, the 
regenerate person cannot sin. hat he cannot commit an act of sin, I suppose, 
no judicious interpreter understands. That would be contrary to Chine 9, 
where it is made our duty to confess our sins, and supposed our privilege 
thereupon to have our sins forgiven. He, therefore, “cannot sin,” in the sense 

in which] the apostle says he “cannot” commit sin. He cannot, continue 
in the course and practice of sin. He cannot so sin as to denominate him 
a sinner, in opposition to a saint or servant of God. 
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Again, he cannot sin | 


comparatively, as he did before he was born of God, and as others do that | 


are not so. And the reason is 1 d f 1 h wil 

amount to all this inhibition and impediment. 1. There is that light in his 

mind that shews him the evil and malignity of sin. 2. There is that bias upon 

his heart that disposes him to loathe ae hate sin. 3. There is the spiritual, 
i015 


“because he is born of God,” which will | 
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seminal principle or disposition, that breaks the force and fulness of the sinful 
acts. They proceed not from that plenary power of corruption, as they do 
in others, nor obtain that plenitude of heart, spirit, and consent, as they do in 
others. “The Spirit lusteth against the flesh;” and therefore in respect to 
such sin it may be said, It is no more I that doit, but sin that dwelleth in me. 
It is not reckoned the person’s sin in the gospel account, [so as to expose him 
to the condemnation of a wilful transgressor,] where the bent and frame of the 
mind and spirit is against it. Then, 4. There is a disposition for humiliation 
and repentance for sin, when it has been committed; “ He that is born of God 
cannot sin. Here we may call to mind the usual distinction of natural and 
moral impotency. The wnregenerate person is morally unable for what is 
religiously good. The regenerate person is (happily) disabled for sin. There 
is a restraint, an embargo (as we may say) laid upon his sinning powers. It 
goes against him sedately and deliberately to sin. We usually say of a person 
of known integrity, he cannot lie, he cannot cheat, and commit other enor- 
mities. “How can I commit this great wickedness, and sin against God,” 
Gen. xxxix. 9; and so, they that persist in sinful life sufficiently demonstrate 
that they are not born of God. 

Seventhly. From the discrimination between the children of God and the 
children of the devil. They have their distinct characters. “In this the 
children of God are manifest, and the children of the devil,’ ver. 10. In the 
world (according to the old distinction) there is the seed of God, and the seed 
of the serpent. Now the seed of the serpent is known by these two signa- 
tures: 1. By neglect of religion; “Whosoever doeth not righteousness ” (omits 
and disregards the rights and dues of God; for religion is but our righteous- 
ness towards God, or giving him his due; and whosoever does not conscien- 
tiously do this) “is not of God,” but, on the contrary, of the devil. The devil 
is the father of unrighteous or irreligious souls. And, 2. By hatred of fellow- 
Christians; “ Neither he that loveth not his brother,” ver. 10. True Chris- 
tians are to be loved for God’s and Christ’s sake. ‘They that so love them not 
(but despise, and hate, and persecute them) have the serpentine nature still 
abiding in them. 

{Loveth not his brother. Any one, that is, who would be his Christian 
brother, supposing that he himself was what he professes to be,—a child of 
God. For it is the professor that is here compelled to the test of a special and 
spiritual love. But his disinclination to own any consistent Christian as a 
brother, or his entire want of complacency in, and congeniality with, him, 
invalidates that very supposition. He himself cannot belong to the brother- 
hood. No semblance of family features is to be trusted, in the total absence 
of family feelings. He that is practically ungodly is not more manifestly 
unbegotten of God than he who, pretending to godliness, recoils from God’s 
likeness in another. Godliness and brotherly kindness have one and the same 
seminal principle, (2 Pet. i. 7;) and, as the collocation in this 10th verse implies, 
so likewise have their contraries.] 


11 For this is the message that ye heard from the 
beginning, that we should love one another. 12 Not 
as Cain, who was of that wicked one, and slew his 
brother. And wherefore slew he him? Because his 
own works were evil, and his brother’s righteous. 
13 Marvel not, my brethren, if the world hate you. 


The apostle, having intimated that one note of the devil’s children is hatred 
of the brethren, takes occasion thence, 

First. To recommend fraternal Christian love, and that from the excellence, 
or antiquity, or primariness of the injunction relating thereto. And “this is 
the message” (the errand or charge) “ which ye heard from the beginning,” 
(this came among the principal parts of practical Christianity,) “that we 
should love one another,” ver. 11. We should love the Lord Jesus, and 
value his love, and consequently love all the objects of it, and thereupon 
all our brethren in Christ. [Nay, and from the beginning of the world, and 
of God’s moral government in it, the principle of mutual love was made 
binding on all mankind. The reference to Cain suggests this larger view. ] 

Secondly. To dissuade from what is contrary thereto, all ill-will towards 
the brethren, and that by the example of Cain. His envy and malignity 
should deter us from harbouring the like passion, and that upon these 
accounts, 1. It shewed that he was as the firstborn of the serpent’s seed 
even he, the eldest son of the first man, was of the “wicked one.” He imitated 
and resembled the first wicked one, the devil. 2. His ill-will had no restraint; 
it proceeded so far as to contrive and accomplish murder, and that of a 
near relation, and that in the beginning of the world, when there were but 
few to replenish it. ‘He slew his brother,” ver. 12. Sin indulged knows no 
bounds. And, 3. It proceeded so far, and had so much of the devil, that he 
murdered his brother for religion’s sake. He stomached the meliority [resented 
the superiority] of Abel’s service, and envied him the favour and acceptance 
he had with God. And for these he martyred his brother. ‘And wherefore 
slew he him? Because his own works were evil and his brother’s righteous,” 
ver. 12. Ill-will will teach us to hate and revenge what we should admire and 
imitate. [But we see this connection between the two symptoms of unre- 
generacy, namely, an unholy conversation and an unloving spirit, (ver. 10,) 
illustrated in many milder forms. ‘To mention one of the mildest,—the dislike 
and avoidance of Christian men of one class, on the part of some Christian pro- 
fessors of another, arise simply from a distaste for true piety and devotedness, 
and from the consciousness in their own case of much worldliness of mind and 
life.]| And then, 

Thirdly. To infer that it is no wonder, then, that good men are so served 
now: “Marvel not, my brethren, if the world hate you,” ver. 13. The ser- 
pentine nature still continues in the world. ‘The great serpent himself reigns 
as the god of this world. Wonder not, then, that the serpentine world hates 
and hisses at you that belong to that seed of the woman that is to bruise the 
serpent’s head. 


14 We know that we have passed from death unto 
life, because we love the brethren. He that loveth 
not Ais brother abideth in death. 15 Whosoever 
hateth his brother is a murderer: and ye know that 
no murderer hath eternal life abiding in him. 16 


Hereby perceive we the love of God, because he laid 
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down his life for us: and we ought to lay down our 
lives for the brethren. 17 But whoso hath this 
world’s good, and seeth his brother have need, and 
shutteth up his bowels of compassion from him, how 
dwelleth the love of God in him? 18 My little 
children, let us not love in word, neither in tongue ; 
but in deed and in truth. 19 And hereby we know 
that we are of the truth, and shall assure our hearts 
before him. 


The beloved apostle can scarce touch upon the mention of sacred Jove, but 
he must enlarge upon the enforcement of it, as he here does by divers argu- 
ments and incentives thereto; as, 

First. That it is a note of our evangelical justification, of our transition into 
a state of life: ‘“ We kuow that we have passed from death to life, because we 
love the brethren,” ver. 14. We are by nature children of wrath, and heirs of 
death. By the Gospel (the gospel covenant or promise) our state (towards 
another world) is altered and changed. We pass from death to life, from the 
guilt of death to the right of life; and this transition is made upon our believ- 
ing in the Lord Jesus. ‘* He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life, and 
he that believeth not hath the wrath of God abiding on him,” Jno. iii. 36. Now, 
this happy change of state we may come to be assured of ; “we know that we 
have passed from death to life;” and we may know it by the evidences of our 
faith in Christ, of which this love to our brethren is one, which leads us to 
characterize this love that is such a mark of our justified state. It is not a zeal 
for a party in the common religion, or an affection for, or an affectation of, 
those that are of the same denomination and subordinate sentiments with our- 
selves. But this love, 

1. Supposes a general love to mankind; the law of Christian love (in the 
Christian community) is founded on the catholic law, (in the society of man- 
kind,) ** Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” Mankind is to be loved 
(principally) on these two accounts: As the excellent work of God; and, As 
being beloved in Christ. Ist. As the excellent work of God, made by him, and 
made in wonderful resemblance of him. The reason that God assigns for the 
certain punishment of a murderer, is a reason against our hatred of any of the 
brethren of mankind, and consequently a reason for our love to them; “for 
in the image of God made he man,” Gen. ix. 6. 2nd. As being (in some measure) 
beloved in Christ. The whole race of mankind (the gens Awmana) should be 
considered as being, in distinction from fallen angels, a redeemed nation, as 
having a Divine Redeemer designed, prepared, and given for them. ‘‘So God 
loved the world,” even this world, “that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but have everlasting life,” 
Jno. iii. 16. A world so beloved of God should accordingly be loved by us. 
And this love will exert itself in earnest desires, and prayers, and attempts for 
the conversion and salvation of the yet uncalled, blinded world; “ My heart’s 
desire and prayer for Israel is, that they may be saved.” And then this love 
will include all due love to enemies themselves. ‘Then this Christian love, 

2. Includes a peculiar love to the Christian society, to the catholic church, 
and that for the sake of her Head, as being his body, as being redeemed, 
justified, and sanctified in and by him; and this love particularly acts and 
operates towards those of the catholic church, that we have an opportunity 
of being personally acquainted with, or credibly informed of. And so they are 
not so much loved for their own sakes as for the sake of God and Christ, that 
have loved them. Andit is God and Christ (or if you will, the love of God and 
grace of Christ) that is beloved and valued in them, and towards them. And 
so this is the issue of faith in Christ, and is thereupon a note of our passage 
from death to life. 

Secondly. The hatred of our brethren is on the contrary a sign of our deadly 
state, and of our continuance under the legal sentence of death; ‘‘ He that 
loveth not his brother” (his brother in Christ) “‘abideth in death,” ver. 14. He 
yet stands under the curse and condemnation of the law. ‘This the apostle 
argues by a clear syllogism. Ye know that no murderer hath eternal life 
abiding in him; but he that hates his brother is a murderer; and therefore ye 
cavnot but know that he that hates his brother hath not eternal life abiding 
in him, ver. 15, or “he abideth in death,” as it is expressed, ver. 14, “ Whoso- 
ever hateth his brother is a murderer.” For hatred of the person is, so far 
as it prevails, a hatred of life and welfare, and naturally tends to desire the 
extinction of it. Cain hated and then slew his brother. And then hatred will 
shut up the bowels of compassion from the poor brethren, and will thereby 
expose them to the sorrows of death. And it has appeared that hatred of the 
brethren has in all ages dressed them up in ill names, odious characters and 
calumnies, and exposed them to persecution and the sword. No wonder, then, 
that he that pretty well knows the heart of man, (or is taught by Him that fully 
knows it,) that knows the natural tendency and issue of vile and violent pas-. 
sions, and knows withal the fulness of the Divine law, declares him that hates 
his brother to bea murderer. Now he that by the frame and disposition of his 
heart is a murderer “‘canvot have eternal life abiding in him.” For he that 
is such must needs be carnally minded, and “ to be carnally minded is death,” 
ftom. viii. 6. The apostle, by the expression of having eternal life abiding in us, 
may seem to mean the possession of an internal principle of endless life; ac- 
cording to that of the Saviour, ‘‘ Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall 
give him shall never thirst ;” (shall never be totally destitute thereof ;) “ but the 
water that L shall give him shall be in him a well of water springing up into 
everlasting life,’ Jno. iv. 14. And thereupon some may be apt to surmise 
that the “passing from death to life,” ver. 14, does not signify the relative 
change made in our justification of life, but the real change made in the rege- 
neration to hfe. And accordingly, that the “abiding in death,” mentioned 
ver. 14, is continuance in spiritual death (as it is usually called) or abiding in 
the corrupt deadly temper of nature. But as these passages more naturally 
denote the state of the person, whether adjudged to life or death, so the 
relative transition from death to life may well be proved or disproved by the 
possession or non-possession of the inward principle of eternal life; since 
washing from the guilt of sin, and from the filth and power of sin, are insepa- 
rably united. “But ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God,” 1 Cor. vi. 11. 

Thirdly. The example of God and Christ should inflame our hearts with this 
holy love; “ Hereby perceive we the love of God, because he laid down his life 
for us; and we ought to lay down our lives for the brethren,” ver. 16. [The 
words “of God,” are not in the original; but, considering that they occur in 
the next verse, which in the argument hangs upon this, the ellipsis is properly 
filled up by such words.] The great aoe hath given his Son to the death for 
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us. But since this apostle hath declared that the Word was God, and that 
he became flesh for us, | see not why we may not interpret this of God “the 
Word.” Here is the love of God himself, of him who in his own person is 
God, (though not the Father,) that he assumed a life, that he might lay it down 
for us! Here is the condescension, the miracle, the mystery, of Divine love 
that God would redeem the church with his own blood. [The dying love o 
Christ being here held up as the great model of love to the brethren, the 
apostle must be speaking of him rather as the propitiation for our sins, for 
all the foreseen sins of us his people, (see note on ver. 21, also on eh. ii. 2,) than 
as the general Redeemer of mankind. Not seldom in the New Testament has 
the atoning cross this special aspect toward the church of God.] And surely 
we should love those whom God hath loved, and so loved! and shall cer- 
tainly do so, if we have any love for God. The apostle, having proposed this 
flaming, constraining example of, and motive to, love, proceeds to shew us 
What should be the temper and effect of this our Christian love. And so, 

1. it must be, in the highest degree, so fervent as to make us willing to suffer 
even to the death, for the good of the church, for the safety and salvation of 
the dear brethren. “And we ought to lay down our lives for the brethren,” 
ver. 16, either in our ministrations and service to them; “yea, and if I be 
offered upon the service and sacrifice of your faith, I joy and rejoice with you 
all,” (I shall congratulate your felicity,) Phil. ii. 17. Or, in exposing ourselves 
to hazards, when called thereto, for the safety and preservation of those that 
are more serviceable to the glory of God and the edification of the church than 
we can be: “ Who have for my life laid down their own necks; unto whom 
not only I give thanks, but also all the churches of the Gentiles,” Rom. xvi. 4. 
How mortified should the Christian be to this life! How prepared to part 
with it! And how well assured of a better! 

2. It must be, in the next degree, compassionate, liberal, and communicative 
to the necessities of the brethren. For, ““whoso hath this world’s good, an 
seeth his brother have need, aud shutteth up the bowels of compassion from 
him, how dwelleth the love of God in him?” ver. 17. It pleases God that 
some of the Christian brethren should be poor, for the exercise of the charity 
and love of those that are rich. And it pleases the same God to give to some 
of the Christian brethren this world’s good, that they may exercise their grace 
in communicating to the poor saints. And they that have this world’s good 
must love a good God more, and their good brethren more, and be ready to 
distribute it for their sakes. It appears here that this love to the brethren is 
founded upon love to God, in that it is here called so by the apostle. How 
dwelleth ‘the love of Godin him?” This love to the brethren is love to God 
in them; and where there is none of this love to them, there is no true loye to 
God at all. (Or, the meaning may be, how can such an one pretend to shew 
any resemblance or representation of Christ’s love in his unworthy character ? 
Christ’s love ought still to dwell with men on the earth, in the spirit and con- 
duct of his followers. But doth it dwell, or is it impersonated, in him who 
will not spare even of his substance for the needy, after the Master has laid 
down his life for the offending ?] I was going to intimate the third and lowest 
degree in the next verse, but the apostle has prevented me by intimating that 
this last charitable, communicative love in persons of ability is the lowest that 
can consist with the love of God. But there may be other fruits of this Tove; 
and therefore the apostle desires that in all it should be unfeigned and operative, 
as circumstances will allow. “ My little children” (my dear children in Christ!) 
“let us not love in word, neither in tongue, but in deed and in truth,” ver. 18. 
Compliments and flatteries become not Christians; but the sincere expressious 
of sacred affection, and the services or labours of love do. Then ali 

Fourthly. This love will evince our sincerity in religion, and give us hope 
towards God; ‘*‘ And hereby we know that we are of the truth, and shall assure 
our hearts before him,” ver. 19. It isa great happiness to be assured of our 
integrity in religion. They that are so assured may have holy boldness or con- 
fidence towards God; they may appeal to him from the censures and con- 
demnation of the world. The way to arrive at the knowledge of our own 
truth avd uprightness in Christianity, and to secure our inward peace, is to 
abound in Jove, andin the works of love towards the Christian brethren. 


20 For if our heart condemn us, God is greater 
than our heart, and knoweth all things. 21 Beloyed, 
if our heart condemn us not, then have we confidence 
toward God. 22 And whatsoever we ask, we receive 
of him, because we keep his commandments, and do 
those things that are pleasing in his sight. 


The apostle, having intimated that there may be, even among us, such a 
privilege as an assurance or sound persuasion of heart towards God, proceeds 
here 

First. To establish the court of conscience, and to assert the authority of 
it: “For if our heart condemn us, God is greater than our heart, and knoweth 
all things,” ver. 20. “Our heart” here is our self-reflecting, judicial power; 
that noble, excellent ability whereby we can take cognizance of ourselves, of 
our spirits, or dispositions and actions, and accordingly pass a judgment upon 
our state towards God. And so it is the same with conscience, or the power 
of moral self-consciousness. This power can act both as witness, judge, and 
executioner of judgment. It either accuses or excuses, condemns or justifies. 
lt is set and placed in this office by God himself. * The spirit of man” (thus 
capacitated and empowered) “‘is the candle of the Lord” (a luminary lighted 
and set up by the Lord) “searching all the inward parts of the belly,” (taking 
into scrutiny and viewing the penetralia, the ‘private recesses, and secret 
transactions of the inner man,) Pr. xx. 27, Conscience is God’s vicegerent, 
calls the court in his name, and acts for him; “'The answer of a good con- 
science towards God,” 1 Pet. iii. 21. God is Chief Judge of the court. “If our 
heart condemn us, God is greater than our heart;” that is, superior to our 
heart and conscience, in power and judgment. Hence the act and judgment 
of the court is the act and judgment of God. As, : 

1. If conscience condemns us, God does so too; “For if our heart condemn 
us, God is greater than our heart, and knoweth all things.” ver. 20. Godisa 
greater witness than our conscience, and knoweth more against us than it does, 
He‘ knoweth all things.” He is a greater Judge than conscience; for as he 
is supreme, so his judgment shall stand, and shall be fully and finally executed. 
And this seems to be the design of another apostle, when he says, “ Kor I know 
nothing by myself,” that is, in the case wherein | am censured by some. lam 
not conscious of any guile, or allowed unfaithfulness in my stewardship and 
ministry, “ yet am I not hereby justified ;” it is not by my own conscience that 
J must ultimately stand or fall; the justification, or justifying sentence, of my 
conscience, or self-consciousness, will not determine the controversy between 
you and me. As you do not appeal to its sentence so neither will you be © 
concluded by its decision. “ But he that judgeth me” (supremely and ie | ; 
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judgeth me, and by whose judgment you and I must be determined) “is the 
uord,” 1 Cori iv. 4. Or, 

2. If conscience acquit us, God does so too. “ Beloved, if our heart condemn 
us not, [the conclusion is not in terms, neither doth God condemn us; perhaps, 
lest we should forget that there are many things in the most upright and 
sanctified of men, by themselves undetected or misjudged, which His purity 
and perfect law must needs condemn. But, so long as they preserve innocency 
of will and consciousness, together with humble faith, he accepts for them the 
intercession of his servant Jesus, covers their sins of ignorance, condemns not 
themselves for the things he could not but condemn in them, continues to them 
the testimony and comfort of his Spirit, and so enables them to say,] then have 
we confidence towards God,” ver. 21. hen have we assurance that he accepts 
us now, and will acquit us in the great day of account. But, possibly, may some 
presumptuous soul here say, ‘Lam glad of this; my heart does not condemn me, 
and therefore I may conclude God does not.’ As, on the contrary, upon the 
foregoing verse, some pious, trembling soul will be ready to cry out, ‘God 
forbid!’ My heart or conscience condemns me, and must I then infallibly 
expect the condemnation of God! But let such know that the errors of the 
witnesses are not here reckoned as the acts of the court. Ignorance, error, 
prejudice, partiality, and presumption, may be said to be faults of the officers 
of the court, or of the attendants of the judge (as the mind, the will, appetite, 
passion, sensual disposition, or disordered brain) or of the jury, that give 
a false verdict, not of the judge itself. Conscience (cvveidnacs) is properly self- 
consciousness ; acts of ignorance and error are not acts of self-consciousness, 
but of some mistaken power. And the court of conscience is here described 
in its process according to the original constitution of it by God himself; ac- 
cording to which process, what is bound in conscience is bound in heaven. 
Let conscience therefore be heard, be well informed, and diligently attended 
unto. 

Secondly. To indicate the privilege of those that have a good conscience 
towards God. They have interest in heaven and in the court above; their suits 
are heard there; ‘And whatsoever we ask we receive of him,” ver. 22. It is 
supposed that the petitioners do not desire (or do not intend to desire) any 
thing that is contrary to the honour and glory of the court, or to their own 
intended spiritual good. And then they may depend upon receiving the good 
things they ask for. And this supposition may well be made concerning the 
petitioners, or they may well be supposed to receive the good things they ask 
for, considering their qualifications and practice; “ Because we keep his com- 
mandments, and do those things that are pleasing in his sight,” ver. 22. Obedi- 
ent souls are prepared for blessings, and they have promise of audience. They 
that commit things displeasing to God cannot expect that he should please 
them in hearing and answering their prayers, Ps. lxvi. 18; Pr. xxviii. 9. 


23 And this is his commandment, That we should 
believe on the name of his Son Jesus Christ, and 
love one another, as he gave us commandment. 24 
And he that keepeth his commandments dwelleth 
in him, and he in him; And hereby we know 
that he abideth in us, by the Spirit which he hath 


given us. 


The apostle, having mentioned keeping the commandments, and pleasing of 
God, as the qualification of effectual petitioners in and with heaven, here suit- 
ably proceeds, 

irst. To represent unto us what those commandments primarily and sum- 
marily are. They are comprehended in this double one: ‘ And this is his 
commandment, that we should believe on the name of his Son Jesus Christ, and 
love one another, as he gave us commandment,” ver. 23. ['The name of his Son 
Jesus Christ is an epitome of the mystery of the faith. It suggests that whole 
doctrine of his complex character and commission which, as being the matter 
of our faith, and the motive of our love, it is the apostle’s primary object in this 
epistle to develope, vindicate, and apply.] ‘To believe on the name of his Son 
Jesus Christ is, 1. To discern what he is according to his name, to have an 
intellectual view of his person and office, as the Son of God, and the anointed 
Saviour of the world; ‘‘ That every one that seeth the Son and believeth on 
him may have everlasting life,” Jno. vi. 40. 2. To approve him in judgment and 
conscience (that is, in conviction and consciousness of our case) as one wisely 
and wonderfully prepared and adapted for the whole work of the eternal sal- 
vation. 3. To consent to, and acquiesce in him, as our Redeemer and Recoverer 
unto God. 4. To trust to, and rely upon him, for the full and final discharge 
of his saving office. ‘* They that know thy name will put their trust in thee,” 
Ps. ix. 10; “ I know whom L[ have believed, and I am persuaded that he is able 
to keep that which I have committed unto him against that day,” 2 Zim. i. 12. 
This faith is a needful requisite to those that would be prevalent petitioners 
with God. Because itis by the Son that we must come to the Father; through 
his grace and righteousness our persons must be accepted or ingratiated with 
the Father, Hpk. i. 6; through his purchase all our desired blessings must 
come; and through his intercession our prayers must be beard and answered. 
This is the first part of the commandment, that must be observed by acceptable 
worshippers. ‘lhe second is, ‘That we love one another, as he gave us com- 
mandment,” ver. 23. ‘’he command of Christ should be continually before our 
eyes. Christian love must possess our souls when we go to God in prayer. 
To this end we must remember that our Lord obliges us, Ist. To forgive those 
that offend us, Mat. vi. 14; and, 2nd. To reconcile ourselves to those that we 
have offended, Mat. v. 23, 24. As goodwill to men was proclaimed from heaven, 
so goodwill to men (and particularly to the brethren) must be carried in the 
hearts of those that go to God and heaven. 


Secondly. To represent to us the blessedness of obedience to these commands. | 


The obedient enjoy communion with God; * And he that keepeth his command- 
ments” (and particularly these of faith and love) ‘ dwelleth in him, and he in 
him,” ver. 24. 
with him, edd his Son, and by a holy converse with him; and God dwells 
in us by his word, and our faith fixed on him, and by the operations of his Spirit. 
And then there occurs the trial of this Divine inhabitation; “ And 


that sacred disposition and frame of soul that he hath conferred upon us, which 
being a spirit of faith in God and Christ, and of love to God and man, appears 


to be of God, 
CHAPTER IV. 


Tn this chapter the apostle exhorts to try spirits, ver. 1; gives a note to try by, ver. 2, 3; 


We dwell in God by a happy relation to him, and spiritual union | 


c ; is I I } hereby we | 
know that he abideth in us, by the Spirit which he hath given us,” ver. 24; by | 


loti LY. 


shews who are of the world, and who of God, ver. 4—6; urges Christian love by divers 


considerations, ver. 7—16; describes our loye to God, and the effect of it, ver, 17—21. 
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ELOVED, believe not every 
\ ») spirit, but try the spirits 
\p whether they are of God: 
Ko. because many false prophets 
\) are gone out into the world. 
3° 2 Hereby know ye the Spirit 
‘0 of God: Every spirit that 
\\) confesseth that Jesus Christ 
21s come in the flesh is of God: 
> 3 And every spirit that con- 
fesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is 
not of God: and this is that spirit of antichrist, 
whereof ye have heard that it should come; and 
even now already is it in the world. 


The apostle, having said that God’s dwelling in and with us may be known 
by the Spirit that he hath given us, intimates that that Spirit may be discerned 
aud distinguished from other spirits that appear in the world. And so here, 

First. He calls his disciples, to whom he writes, to caution and scrutiny, 
about the spirits and spiritual professors that were now risen. 

1. T'o caution: “ Beloved, believe not every spirit;” regard not, trust not, 
follow not every pretender to the Spirit of God, or every professor of vision, 
or inspiration, or revelation from God. ‘Truth is [accidentally] the foundation 
of simulation and counterfeits. There had been real communications from 
the Divine Spirit, and therefore others pretended thereto. God will take the 
way of his own wisdom and goodness, though it may be liable to abuse. He 
has sent inspired teachers to the world, and given us a supernatural revela- 
tion, though others may be so evil and so impudent as to pretend to the same, 
Every pretender to the Divine Spirit, or to inspiration, and extraordinary 
illumination thereby, is not to be believed. Time was when“ the spiritual man” 
(the man of the Spirit that made a great noise about, and boast of, the Spirit) 
‘was mad,” Hos. ix. 7. 

2. To scrutiny, to examination of the claims that are laid to the Spirit: 
“But try the spirits whether they are of God,” ver. 1. God has given of his 
Spirit in these latter ages of the world; but not to all that profess to come 
furnished therewith. ‘l’o the disciples is allowed a judgment of discretion in 
reference to the spirits that would be believed and trusted in the affairs of 
religion. A reason is given for this trial; “ Because many false prophets are 
gone out into the world,” ver. 1. There being, much about the time of our 
Saviour’s appearance in the world, a general expectation among the Jews of 
a Redeemer to Israel; and the humiliation, spiritual reformation and suffer- 
ings of the Saviour being taken as a prejudice against him, others were induced 
to set up as prophets and Messiahs to Israel, according to the Saviour’s pre- 
diction, Mat. xxiv. 23, 24. It should not seem strange to us that false teachers 
set themselves up in the church. It was so in the apostles’ times. Fatal is 
the spirit of delusion ; sad that men should vaunt themselves for prophets and 
inspired teachers that are by no means so! ; 

Secondly. He gives a test whereby the disciples may try these pretending 
spirits. These spirits set up for prophets, doctors, or dictators in religion, and 
so they are to be tried by their doctrine; and the test whereby, in that day, 
or in that part of the world where the apostle now resided (for in various 
seasons, and in various churches, tests were different) must be this, “hereby 
know ye the Spirit of God; every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh is of God,” ver. 2. Or, ‘that confesseth Jesus Christ, that 
came in the flesh.’ [Think, reader; if Jesus Christ were a mere man, how 
unsuitable the form of the announcement, that he came, and came in the flesh; 
as though he had existed previously to his so coming, and could have come in 
some other nature! And how strange, that the confession of a truism, includ- 
ing what logicians call a suggestio falsi, should be the test and token of a sound, 
Christian teacher! And how wonderful that the apostle John should be at the 
pains to write an epistle to the churches mainly in defence of the allegation 
that a certain man was born in human nature! But away with such trifling. 
The truth and worth of the supposed confession turn entirely on its recognis— 
ing Jesus Christ as that Incarnate Son of God who should come, and come to. 
save sinners.] Jesus Christ is to be confessed as the Son of God, the eternal 
Life and Word that was with the Father from the beginning ; as the Son of God 
that came into, and came in, our human mortal nature, and therein suffered and 
died at Jerusalem. He that confesses and preaches this, by a mind super- 
naturally instructed and enlightened therein, does it by the Spirit of God, or 
God is the Author of that illumination. And, on the contrary, “ every spirit. 
that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh” (or that Jesus Christ, 
that came in the flesh) “is not of God,” ver. 4. God has given so much testi- 
mony to Jesus Christ, that was lately here in the world and in the flesh, (or in 
a fleshly body like ours,) though now in heaven, that ye may be assured that 
any impulse or pretended inspiration that contradicts this is far from being 
from heaven and of God. The sum of revealed religion is comprehended in 
the doctrine concerning Christ, his person and office. We see then the aggra- 
vation of a formed opposition against him and it. ‘f And this is that spirit of 
antichrist whereof ye have heard that it should come, and even now already 
is it in the world,” ver. 3. It was foreknown by God that antichrists would 
arise, and antichristian spirits oppose his Spirit and his truth. 1t was fore- 
known, also, that one eminent antichrist would arise, and make a long and 
fatal war against the Christ of God, and his institutions, and honour, and king- 
dom in the world, ‘This great antichrist would have his way prepared, and 
his rise facilitated, by other lesser antichrists, and the spirit of error work- 
ing, and disposing men’s minds for him. The antichristian spirit began 
betimes, even in the apostles’ days. Dreadful and unsearchable is the judg- 
ment of God, that persons should be given over to an antichristian spirit, and 
to such darkness and delusion as to set themselves against the Son of God, and 
all the testimony that the Father hath given to the Son. But we have been 
foretold and forewarned that such opposition would arise. We should there- 
fore cease to be offended; and the more we see the word of Christ fulfilled, 
the more confirmed we should be in the truth of it. 


4 Ye are of God, little children, and have 
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overcome them: because greater is he that is in 
you, than he that is in the world. 5 They are of 
the world: therefore speak they of the world, and 
the world heareth them. 6 We are of God: he 
that knoweth God heareth us; he that is not of 
God heareth not us. Hereby know we the spirit of 
truth, and the spirit of error. 


In these verses the apostle encourages the disciples against the fear and 
danger of this seducing, antichristian spirit, and that by such methods as 
these :— 

First. Heassures them of a more Divine principle in them: “ Ye are of God, 
little children,” ver. 4. e are God’s little children. “ We are of God,” ver. 6. 
We are born of God, taught of God, anointed of God, and so secured against 
infectious, fatal delusions. God has his chosen, that shall not be mortally 
seduced. 

Secondly. He gives them hope of victory: “ And have overcome them,” ver. 4. 
Ye have hitherto overcome these deceivers, and their temptations; and there 
is good ground of hope that ye will do so still, and that upon these two 
accounts, 1. There is a strong preserver within you, “because greater is he 
that is in you than he that is in the world,” ver. 4. The Spirit of God dwells 
in you; and that Spirit is more mighty than men or devils. It is a great 
happiness to be under the influence of the Holy Ghost. 2. Ye are not of the 
same temper with these deceivers. The Spirit of God hath framed your mind 
for God and heaven. “ But they are of the world.” The spirit that prevails 
in them leads them to this world; their heart is addicted thereto. They study 
the pomp, the pleasure, and interest, of the world; “And therefore speak they 
of the world.” They profess a worldly Messiah and Saviour; they project a 
worldly kingdom and dominion. The possessions and treasures of the world 
would they engross to themselves, forgetting that the true Redeemer’s king- 
dom is not of this world. And this worldly design procures them proselytes ; 
“And the world heareth them,” ver. 5. ‘They are followed by such as them- 
selves. The world will love its own, and its own will love it. But they are 
in a fair way to conquer pernicious seductions that have conquered the love 
of this seducing world. Then, : 

Thirdly. He represents to them that though their company might be the 
smaller, yet it was the better; they had more Divine and holy knowledge: 
“He that knoweth God, heareth us.” He that knows the purity and holiness 
of God, the love and grace of God, the truth and faithfulness of God, the 
ancient word and prophecies of God, the signals and testimonials of God, must 
know that he is with us. And he that knows this will attend to us, and abide 
with us. He that is well furnished with natural religion will the more faith- 
fully cleave to the Christian. ‘“‘He that knoweth God” (in his natural and 
moral excellencies, revelations, and works) “heareth us,” ver. 6. As, on the 
contrary, “ He that is not of God heareth not us.” He that kuows not God 
regards not us. He that is not born of God (walking according to his natural 
disposition) walks not with us. The farther any are from God, (as appears in 
all ages,) the farther they are from Christ and his faithful servants. And the 
more addicted persons are to this world, the more remote they are from the 
spirit of Christianity. And thus you have a distinction betwixt us and others; 
“Hereby know we the spirit of truth and the spirit of error,” ver. 6. This 
doctrine concerning the Saviour’s person, leading you from the world to God, 
is a signature of the spirit of truth, in opposition to the spirit of error. The 
more pure and holy any doctrine is, the more likely to be of God. 


7 Beloved, let us love one another: for love is of 
God; and every one that loveth is born of God, and 
knoweth God. 8 He that loveth not knoweth not 

tod; for God is love. 9 In this was manifested 
the love of God toward us, because that God sent 
his only begotten Son into the world, that we might 
live through him. 10 Herein is love, not that we 
loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son to 
be the propitiation for our sins. 11 Beloved, if God 
so loved us, we ought also to love one another. 12 
No man hath seen God at any time. If we love one 
another, God dwelleth in us, and his love is perfected 
inus. 13 Hereby know we that we dwell in him, 
and he in us, because he hath given us of his Spirit. 


As the spirit of truth is known by doctrine, (so spirits are to be tried,) it is 
known by love likewise. And so here follows a strong, fervent exhortation 
to holy Christian love; ‘ Beloved, let us love one another,” ver. 7. ‘The apostle 
would unite them together in his love, that he may unite them in love to each 
other. “ Beloved,” I beseech ye, by the love [I bear to you, that you put 
on unfeigned mutual love. This exhortation is pressed and urged with variety 
of argument. As, z 

First. From the high and heayenly descent of love; “For love is of God.” 
He is the Fountain, Author, Parent, and Commander of love; it is the sum 
of his law and Gospel; “and every one that loveth” (whose spirit is framed 
to judicious holy love) “is born of God,” ver. 7. The Spirit of God is the Spirit 
of love. The new nature in the children of God is the offspring of his love; 
and the temper and complexion of it islove. “The fruit of the Spirit is love,” 
Gal. v. 22. Loves comes down from heaven. 

Secondly. Love argues a true and just apprehension of the Divine nature: 
“THe that loveth, knoweth God,” ver. 7. “ He that loveth not, knoweth not God,” 
ver. 8. What attribute of the Divine majesty so clearly shines in all the world 
as his communicative goodness, which is love! The wisdom, the greatness, the 
harmony and usefulness of the vast creation, that so fully demonstrate his 
being, do at the same time shew and prove his love. And natural reason 
iuferring and collecting the nature gue expellance of the most absolute perfect 
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|| being, must collect and find that he is most highly good. And “he that loveth 


| (or substance,) he must be the only begotten. 
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not” (is not quickened by the knowledge he hath of God to the affection and 
practice of love) “knoweth not God.” It is a convictive evidence that the sound 
and due knowledge of God dwells not in such a soul. His love must needs 
shine among his primary, brightest perfections. ‘‘ For God is love,” ver.8. His 
nature and essence is love; his will and works are (primarily) love. Not that 
this is the only conception we are to have of him. We have found that he is 
light as well as love, ch. i.5; and God is principally love to himself, and he 
has such perfections as arise from the necessary love he must bear to his neces- 
sary existence, excellence, and glory. But love is natural and essential to the 
Divine majesty; ‘God is love.” ‘That God is love is argued from the display 
and demonstration that he hath given of it; as, 

1. That he hath loved us, such as we are: “In this was manifested the love 
of God towards us,” ver. 9, towards us mortals, us ungrateful rebels. ‘ God 
commendeth his love towards us, in that while we were sinners Christ died for 
us,” Rom. y.8, Strange that God should love impure, vain, vile dust and ashes! 

2. ‘That he hath loved us at such arate, at such an incomparable value, as 
he has given for us; he has given his own, only beloved, blessed Son for us: 
“Because that God sent his only begotten Son into the world, that we might 
live through him,” ver. 9. This person is in some peculiar distinguishing way 
the Son of God; he is the only begotten. Should we suppose him begotten as 
a creature, or created being, he is not the only begotten. Should we suppose 
him a natural, necessary irradiation from the Father's glory, or glorious essence, 
And then it will be a mystery 
and miracle ot Divine love that such a Son should be sent into our world for 
us. It may well be said, “so” (so wonderfully, so amazingly, so incredibly) 
“ God loved the world.” 

3. That God loved us first, and in the circumstances in which we lay: 
“ Herein is love,” (unusual, unprecedented love,) “not that we loved God, but 
that he loved us,” ver. 10. He loved us when we had no love for him, when 
we lay in our guilt, misery, and blood; when we were undeserving, ill-desery- 
ing, pallnted, and unclean, and wanted to be washed from our sins in sacred 

ood. 

4. That he gave us his Son for such service and such an end. For such 
service; “‘lo be the propitiation for our sins.” Consequently, to die for us, 
to die under the law and curse of God, to bear our sins in his own body, to be 
crucified, to be wounded in his soul and pierced in his side, to be dead and 
buried for us, ver. 10. And then for such an end, for such a good and beneficial 
end to us, “that we might live through him,” ver. 9; might live for ever 
through him; might live in heaven, live with God, and live in eternal glory and 
blessedness with him and through him. O what love is here! [lt may he 
observed that in these verses, 9 and 10, and again in ver. 14, 15, the apostle 
collects into one complete though compendious Gospel those fragments of 
truth, each glancing the prismatic hues of the whole, and manifesting its own 
relation to it, which are found throughout the epistle in such forms as “ Jesus 
the Son of God,” “ Jesus the Christ,” “‘ Christ come in the flesh,” Roca Then, 

Thirdly. Divine love to the brethren should constrain ours: ‘ Beloved,” 
I would adjure you by your interest in my love to remember, “if God so loved 
us, we ought also to love one another,” ver. 11. This should be an invincible 


| argument; the example of God should press us. “ We should be followers” 


(or imitators) “of him as his dear children.” The objects of the Divine love 
should be the objects of ours. Shall we refuse to love those whom the eternal 
God hath loved? We should be admirers of his love, and lovers of his love, (of 
that benevolence and complacency that is in him,) and consequently lovers of 
those whom he loves. ‘The general love of God to the world should induce an 
universal love among mankind ; * That ye may be the children of your Father 
who is in heaven; for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth his rain on the just and on the unjust,” A/7at. v. 45. The peculiar 


| love of God to the church and to the saints should be productive of a peculiar 
| love there. 
| thereto, to love one another. 


If God so loved us, we ought surely, in some measure suitably 


Fourthly. The Christian love is an assurance of the Divine inhabitation; 
“Tf we love one another, God dwelleth in us,” ver. 12. Now God dwelleth in 
us, not by any visible presence, or immediate appearance to the eye; “No man 
hath seen God at any time,” ver. 12; but by his Spirit, ver. 13; or, “ No man 
lath seen God at any time,” he does not here present himself to our eye, or 
to our immediate intuition; and so he does not that way demand and exact our 
love; but he demands and expects it in that way in which he has thought 
meet to deserve and claim it. And that is in the illustration that he has given 
of himself and of his love, and thereupon of his loveliness too, in the catholie 
church, and particularly in the brethren, the members of that chureh. In 
them, and in his appearance fur them and with them, is God to be loved. 

(Or, rather, the meaning is, Though we cannot see God, or comprehend his 
sublime essence, yet we may spiritually know him, and even have something of 
God dwelling in us, through the action and reaction of holy love; for, havin 
first experienced his love toward us, in the blessings of attested pardon fe 
adoption, we then become blissfully conscious of a love to our heavenly Father 
and to one another, as his children, so congenial to the Divinity, so certainly of 
God, that we may be said, without irreverence, to know something of what he 
is by what his wonder-working grace has made eyen us to be: see ver. 13 and 
last clause of ver. 17. O for the full fellowship of this mystery ! 


‘Thee may I love, for God thou art; 
Thee may I feel, for God is love!’] 


And thus, “if we love one another, God dwelleth in us.” The sacred lovers 
of the brethren are the temples of God; the Divine Majesty has a peculiar 
residence there. 

Fifthly. Therein the Divine love attains a considerable end and accomplish- 
ment in us; “ And his love is perfected in us,” ver. 12, It hath obtained its 
completion in and upon us. God’s love is not perfected in him, but in and 
with us. His love could not be designed to be ineffectual and fruitless upon 
us. Whenits proper, genuine end and issue are attained and produced thereby, 
it may be said to be perfected; so faith is pertected by its works, and love 
perfected by its operations. When the Divine love hath wrought us to the 
saine image, to the love of God, and thereupon to the love of the brethren, the 
children of God, for his sake, it is therein and so far perfected and completed ; 
though this love of ours is not at present perfect, nor the ultimate end of the 
Divine love to us. How ambitious should we be of this fraternal, Christian 
love, when God reckons his own love to us perfected thereby! ‘To this the 
apostle, having mentioned the high favour of God’s dwelling in us, subjoins 
the note and character thereof; “ Hereby know we that we dwell in him, and 
he in us, because he hath given us of his Spat, ver. 13. Corals this mutua 
inhabitation is something more noble and great than we are well acquainte 
with or can declare. One would think that for God to dwellin us, and we in — 
him, were words too high for mortals to use, had not God gone before us 
herein. What it is hath been briefly said on ch. iii, 24; what it fully is must 
be left to the revelation of the blessed word. But this mutual inhabitation 
““we know,” says the apostle, “ because he hath given us of his Spirit.” He 
hath lodged the image and fruit of his Spirit in our hearts, ver. 13; and the 
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Spirit that he hath given us appears to be his, or of him, since it is “the Spirit 
of power,” (of zeal and magnanimity for God,) ‘of love,” (to God and man,) 
and “of a sound mind,” of an understanding well instructed in the affairs of 
God and religion, and his kingdom among men, 2 Tim. i. 7. 


14 And we have seen and do testify that the 
Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of the world. 
15 Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is the Son of 
God, God dwelleth in him, and hein God. 16 And 
we have known and believed the love that God hath 
to us. God is love; and he that dwelleth in love 
dwelleth in God, and God in him. 


Since faith in Christ works love to God, and love to God must kindle love to 
the brethren, the apostle here confirms the prime article of the Christian faith 
as the foundation of such love; where, 

First. He proclaims the fundamental article of the Christian religion, which is 
so representative of the love of God; * And we have seen, and do testify, that 
the Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of the world,” ver. 14. We here see, 

1. The Lord Jesus’ relation to God. He is Son to the Father, such a Son as 
no one else is, and so as to be God with the Father. 

2. His relation and office towards us; “The Saviour of the world.” He 
saves us by his death, and example, and intercession, and Spirit, and power 
against the enemies of our salvation. 

3. The ground on which he became so. By the mission of him; “ The Father 
sent the Son.” He decreed and willed his coming hither, in and with the con- 
sent of the Son.” 

4, The apostle’s assurance of this. He and his brethren had seenit. They 
had seen the Son of God in his human nature, in his holy converse and works, 
in his transfiguration on the mount, in his death and resurrection from the 
dead, and royal ascent to heaven. ‘They had so seen him as to be satisfied that 
he was “the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” 

5. The apostle’s attestation of this, in pursuance of such evidence; ’ “ We 

have seen, and do testify.” The weight of this truth obliges us to testify it; 
the salvation of the world lies upon it; the evidence of the truth warrants us 
to testify it; our eyes, and ears, and hands have been witnesses of it. here- 
upon, 
Secondly. The apostle states the excellency, or the excellent privilege attend- 
ing the due acknowledgment of this truth; ‘‘ Whosoever shall confess that 
Jesus is the Son of God, God dwelleth in him, and he in God,” ver. 15. This 
confession seems to include faith in the heart as the foundation of it; acknow- 
ledgment with the mouth to the glory of God and Christ; and profession in 
the life and conduct, in opposition to the flatteries or frowns of the world. 
Thus “no man says that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost,” by the 
external attestation and internal operation of the Holy Ghost, 1 Cor. xii. 3. 
And so he that thus confesses Christ, and God in him, is enriched with or pos- 
sessed by the Spirit of God, and has a complacential knowledge of God and 
much hols enjoyment of him. Then, 

Thirdly. Lhe apostle applies this in order to the excitation of holy love. 
God's love is thus seen and exerted in Christ Jesus; “And” thus “have we 
known and believed the love that God hath to us,” ver. 16. The Christian 
revelation is what should endear it to us, the revelation of the Divine love. 
The articles of our revealed faith are but so many articles relating to the 
Divine love. ‘The history of the Lord Christ is the history of God’s love to us. 
All his transactions in and with his Son were but testifications of his love to 
us, and means to advance us to the love of God; “ God was in Christ, recon- 
ciling the world unto himself,” 2 Cor. v.19. And hence we may learn, 

1. That “God is love,” ver. 16. He is essential, boundless love. He has 
incomparable, incomprehensible love for us of this world, which he has de- 
monstrated in the mission and whole mediation of his beloved Son. It is the 
great objection and prejudice against the Christian revelation that the love of 
God should be so strange and unaccountable as to give his own eternal Son 
for us. It is the prejudice of many against the eternity and the deity of the 
Son, that so great a person should be given for us. It is, I confess, mysterious 
and unsearchable; but there are unsearchable riches in Christ. It is pity the 
vastness of the Divine love should be madea prejudice against the revelation 
and the belief of it. But what will not God do, when he designs to demon- 
strate the height of any perfection of his! When he would shew somewhat of 
his power and wisdom, he makes such a world as this. When he would shew 
more of his grandeur and glory, he makes heaven for the ministering spirits 
that are before the throne. What will he not do, then, when he designs to 
demonstrate his love, and to demonstrate his highest love, or that “he himself 
is love,” or that love is one of the most bright, dear, transcendent, operative 
excellencies of his unbounded nature, and to demonstrate this not only to us 
but to the angelic world, and to the principalities and powers above; and 
this not for our surprise for awhile, but for the admiration, and praise, and 
adoration of our most exalted powers to all eternity? ~What will not God 
then do? Surely, then, it will look more agreeable to the design, and grandeur, 
and pregnancy of his love, (if I may so call it,) to give an eternal Son for us, 
than to make a son on purpose for our relief. In such a dispensation as that of 
giving a natural, eternal Son for us and to us, he will commend his love to us 
indeed. And what will not the God of love do when he designs to commend 
his love, and to commend it in the view of heaven, and earth, and hell! and 
when he will commend himself and recommend himself to us and to our highest 
conviction, anid also affection, as love itself! And what if it should appear at 
Jast, which I shall only offer to the consideration of the judicious, that the 
Divine love, and particularly God’s love in Christ, should be the foundation of 
the glories of heaven, in the present enjoyment of those ministering spirits 
that comported with it, and of the salvation of this world, and of the torments 
of hell? ‘his last will seem most strange. But what if therein it should 
appear not only that God is love to himself in vindicating his own law, and 
government, and love, and glory, but. that the damned ones are, made so, or 
are so punished, Ist. Because they despised the love of God already mani- 
fested and exhibited. 2nd. Because they refused to be beloved in what was 
farther proposed and promised. And, 3rd. Because they made themselves 
unmeet to be the objects of Divine complacency and delight. If the consciences 
of the damned should accuse them of these things, and especially of rejecting 
the highest instance of Divine love; if the far greatest part of the intelligent 
creation should be everlastingly blessed, through the highest instance of the 
Divine love, then may it well be inscribed ypon the whole creation of God, 

od js love, , : 
a That herenpon “hé that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God in 
him,” yer, 16, There is great fomenurian between the God of love and the 
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loving soul; that is, him that loves the [living and spiritual] creation of God, 
according to its different relation to God, and reception from him, and interest 
in him. He that dwells in sacred love has the love of God shed abroad upon 
his heart, has the impress of God upon his spirit, the Spirit of God sanctifying 
and sealing him, lives in the meditation, views, and tastes of the Diyine loye, 
and will, ere long, go to dwell with God for ever. 


17 Herein is our love made perfect, that we may 
have boldness in the day of judgment: because as he 
is, so are we in this world. 18 ‘There is no fear in 
love; but perfect love casteth out fear: because fear 
hath torment. He that feareth is not made perfect 
in love. 19 We love him, because he first loved us. 
20 If a man say, I love God, and hateth his bro- 
ther, he is a har: for he that loveth not his brother 
whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom he 
hath not seen? 21 And this commandment have 
we from him, That he who loveth God love his 
brother also. 


The apostle, having thus excited and enforced sacred love, from the great 
pattern and motive of it,—the love that is and dwells in God himself,—pro- 
ceeds to recommend it farther by other considerations ; and he recommends it 
in both the branches of it, both as love to God and love to our brother or 
Christian neighbour. 

First. As love to God, to the primum amabile,—‘ the first and chief of all 
amiable beings and objects;’ he that hath the confluence of all beauty, excel- 
lence, and loveliness in himself, and confers on all other beings whatever 
renders them good and amiable. Love to God seems here to be recommended 
on these accounts :— 

1. It will give us peace and satisfaction of spirit in the day when it will be 
most needed, or when it will be the greatest pleasure and blessing imaginable: 
“ Herein is our love made perfect, that we may have boldness in the day of 
judgment,” ver. 17. There must be a day of universal judgment. Happy they 
that shall have holy, fiducial boldness before the Judge at that day! that shall 
be able to lift up their heads, and to look him in the face, as knowing he is 
their Friend and Advocate! Happy they that have holy boldness and. assur- 
ance in the prospect of that day; that look and wait for it, and for the Judge's 
appearance! So do, and so may do, the lovers of God. ‘Their love to God 
assures them of God’s love to them, and consequently of the friendship of the 
Son of God. The more we love our Friend, especially when we are sure that 
he knows it, the more we can trust his love. As God is good, and loving, and 
faithful to his promise, so we can easily be persuaded of his love, and the 
happy fruits of his love, when we can say, Thou that knowest all things, 
knowest that we love thee. “And hope maketh not ashamed,” (our hope con- 
ceived by the consideration of God’s love will not defeat us,)  Hecause the love 
of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, that is given to us,” 
Rom. v. 5. Possibly here by ‘tthe love of God” may be meant our love to 
God, that is shed abroad upon our hearts by the Holy Ghost; this is the foun- 
dation of our hope, or of our assurance that our hope will hold good at last. 
Or, if by ‘the love of God” is meant the sense and apprehension of his love to 
us, yet that must suppose or include us as lovers of him in this case, and indeed 
the sense and evidence of his love to us sheds abroad upon our hearts love to 
him; and thereupon we have confidence towards him, and peace and joy in 
him. He will give the crown of righteousness to all that love his appearing. 
And we have this boldness towards Christ because of our conformity to him; 
‘* Because as he is, so are we in this world,” ver. 17. Love hath conformed us 
to him. Ashe was the great lover of God and man, he hath taught us in our 
measure to be so too; and he will not deny his own image. Love teaches us 
to conform in sufferings too. We sutfer tor him and with him, and therefore 
cannot but hope and trust that we shall also be glorified together with him, 
2 Tim. ii. 12. 

2. It prevents or removes the uncomfortable result and fruit of servile fear ; 
“Phere is no fear in love,” ver. 18. So far as love prevails, fear ceases. We 
must here distinguish, I judge, between fear and being afraid; or in this case, 
between the fear of God and being afraid of him. The fear of God is oft men- 
tioned and commanded as the substance of religion, 1 Pet. ii. 17; Rev. xiv. 7; 
and so it imports the high regard and veneration we have for God, and his 
authority and government, Such fear is consistent with love; yea, with per- 
fect love, as being in the angels themselves. But then there is a being afraid 
of God; this arises from a sense of guilt, and a view of his vindictive perfec- 
tions; in the view of them God is represented as a consuming fire. And so 
fear here may be rendered dread. There is no dread in love; love considers its 
object as good and excellent, and therefore amiable and worthy to be beloved. 
Love considers God as most eminently good, and most eminently loving us 
in Christ, and so puts off dread and puts on joy in him; and as love grows joy 
grows too; so that “ perfect love casteth out fear,” or dread. They that per- 
fectly love God are, from his nature, and counsel, and covenant, perfectly 
assured of his love; and consequently are perfectly free from any dismal, 
dreadful suspicions of his punitive power aot woenics as armed against them. 
They well know that God loves them, and they thereupon triumph in his love. 
That perfect love casteth out fear the apostle thus sensibly argues, that which 
casteth out torment, casteth out fear or dread; “ Because fear hath torment,” 
yer. 18. Fear is known to be a-disquieting, torturing passion, especially such a 
fear as is the dread of an eae avenging God; but perfect love casteth out 
torment, for it teaches the mind a perfect acquiescence and complacency in 
the beloved; and therefore “perfect love casteth out fear,” or, which is here 
equivalent, “ He that feareth is not made perfect in love,” ver. 18. It is a sign 
that our love is far from being perfect, since our doubts, and fears, and dismal 
apprehensions of God are so many. Let us long for and hasten to, the world of 
perfect love, where our serenity and joy in God will be as perfect as our love! 

3. From the source and rise of it, which is the antecedent love of God; * We 
love him, because he first loved us,” ver. 19, His love is the incentive, the 
motive and moral cause of ours. We cannot but love so good a God, that was 
first in the act and work of love; that loved us when we were both unloving 
and unlovely; that loved us at so great a rate; that has been seeking and 
soliciting our love at the expense of his Son's blood; and hath condescended ta 
beseech us to be reconciled unto him, Let heaven and earth stand amazed gf 
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such love! His love is the productive cause of ours; “Of his own will,” of 
his own free, loving will, “begat he us.” To those that love him all things 
work together for good; “to them who are the called according to his pur- 
pose.” ‘They that love God are the called thereto according to his purpose, 
‘Rom. viii. 28. According to whose purpose they are called is sufficiently inti- 
mated in the following clauses; ““ whom he did predestinate,” or antecedently 
purpose, namely, to the image of his Son, “them he also called,” effectually 
recovered thereto. The Divine love instamped love upon our souls. May 
the Lord still and farther direct our hearts into the love of God! 2 Thes. iii. 5, 

Secondly. As love to our brother and neighbour in Christ. Such love is 
argued and urged on these accounts :— apa F 

1. As suitable and consonant to our Christian profession. In the profession 
of Christianity we profess to love God as the root of religion. “If then a man 
say,” or profess as much as thereby to say, “I love God,” am a lover of his 
name, and house, and worship, “and” yet “hateth his brother,” whom he 
should love for God’s sake, “he is a liar,” ver. 20; he therein giveth his pro- 
fession the lie. That such an one loveth not God the apostle proveth by the 
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usual facility of loving what is seen rather than what is unseen; “ For he that 

loveth not his brother, whom he hath seen, how can he love God, whom he 

hath not seen?” ver. 20. The eye is wont to affect the heart; things unseen 
do less catch the mind, and thereby the heart. ‘The incomprehensibleness of 

God does very much arise from his invisibility. The member of Christ has 

much of God visible in him. How, then, shall the hater of a visible image of 

God pretend to love the unseen Original, the invisible God himself! 

2. As suitable to the express law of God and the just reason of it; “ And 
this commandment have we from him, that he who loveth God love his brother 
also,” ver. 21. As God has communicated his image in nature and in grace, so 
he would have our love to be suitably diffused. We must love God originally 
and supremely, and others in him, on the account of their derivation and recep- 
tion from him, and of his interest in them. Now, our Christian brethren 
having a new nature and excellent privileges derived from God, and God 
having his interest in them as well as in us, it cannot but bea natural, suitable 
obligation that he that loves God should love his brother also, 

CHAPTER JY. 

In this chapter the apostle asserts, I. The dignity of believers, ver. 1. II. Their obliga- 
tion to love, and the trial of it, ver. 1—3. IIL. Their victory, ver. 4,5. IV. The credi- 
bility and confirmation of their faith, ver. 6—10. V. The advantage of their faith in 
eternal life, ver. 11—13. VI. The audience of their prayers, unless for those that have 
sinned unto death, ver. 14—17. VII. Their preservation from sin and Satan, ver. 18. 
VIII. Their happy distinction from the world, ver. 19. IX. Their true knowledge of 
God, ver. 20; upon which they must depart from idols, ver. 21. 
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our faith. 5 Who is he that overcometh the world, 

but he that believeth that Jesus is the Son of God ? 

First. The apostle having, as was there observed, in the conclusion of the 
last chapter, urged Christian love upon those_ two accounts,—as suitable to 
Christian profession, and as suitable to the Divine command,—here adds a 
third: Such love is suitable, or indeed demanded, by their eminent relation. 
Our Christian brethren, or fellow-believers, are nearly related to God; they 
are his children. “ Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is born 
[or begotten] of God,” ver. 1. Wherein the Christian brother is, 

1. Described by his faith. He that believeth that Jesus is the Christ; that 
he is Messiah, the Prince; that he is the Son of God by nature and office; that 
he is the chief of all the anointed world; chief of all the priests, prophets, or 
kings that were ever anointed by God or for him; that he is perfectly prepared 
and furnished for the whole work of the eternal salvation. And the believer 
accordingly yields himself up to his care and conduct. And then is, 

2. Dignified by his descent: “He is born of God,” ver. 1. This principle of 
faith, and the new nature that attends it, or from which it springs, is ingene- 
rated by the Spirit of God; and so sonship and adoption are not now appro- 
kee to the seed of Abraham, according to the flesh, nor to the ancient 

srael of God. All believers, though by nature sinners of the Gentiles, are 

spiritually descended from God, and accordingly are to be beloved; as it is 
added, “ Every one that loveth him that begat, loveth him also that is begotten 
of him,” ver.}. It seems but natural that he that loves the Father should love 
the children also, and that in some proportion to their resemblance to their 
Father, and to the Father’s love to them. And so we must first and principally 
love the Son of the Father, as he is most emphatically styled, 2 Jno. 3, the 
only necessarily begotten and the Son of his love; and then those that are 
voluntarily begotten and renewed by the Spirit of grace. {Hence, brotherly 
love can only be reciprocated between brethren in Christ. We have only leave 
thus to love the regenerate; and we have only power thus to love as we our- 
selves are so. This first verse implies both conditions.] ‘Thereupon, 

Secondly. The apostle shews, 

1. How we may discern the truth, or the true evangelical nature, of our love 
to the regenerate; the ground of it must be our love to God, whose they are 
‘* By this we know that we love the Tae! of God,” [as such,] “ when we love 
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God,” ver. 2. [This proposition is the converse of the preceding one, which 
might have run, By this we know that we love God, when we love the children 
of God.] Our love to them appears to be sound and genuine when we love 
them not merely upon any secular account, as because they are rich, or learned, 
or kind to us, or of our denomination among religious parties; but because 
they are God’s children, his regenerating grace appears in them, his image and 
superscription is upon them, and so in them God himself is loved. And so 
we see what that love to the brethren is, that is so pressed in this epistle; it is 
love to them as the children of God and the adopted brethren of the Lord 
Jesus. [Now, we can only be sure that our love to them is of this nature and 
origin when, from other evidence, and especially that of a conscious general 
conformity to this holy law, we have reason humbly to believe that we love 
God, and are men of a spiritual mind.] 

2. How we may learn the truth of our love to God; it appears in our holy 
obedience: “‘ When we love God and keep his commandments,” ver. 2; then 
we truly, and in gospel account, love God when we keep his commandments ; 
for this is the love of God, that we keep his commandments; and the keeping 
of his commandments requires a spirit inclined thereto, and delighting therein, 
“and” so “his commandments are not grievous,” ver. 3. Or Bhis is the love 
of God, that as thereby we are determined to obedience, and to keep the com- 
mandments of God, so his commandments are thereby made easy and pleasant 
tous. ‘The lover of God says, ‘‘O how Llove thy law! I will run the way of 
thy commandments, when thou shalt enlarge my heart,” Ps. cxix. 32; when 
nek shalt either enlarge it with love, or with thy Spirit that is the spring 
of love. 

3. What is and ought to be the result and effect of regeneration, namely, an 
intelectual, spiritual conquest of this world: ” For whatsoever is born of 
Goi,” (or, as in some copies, ‘whosoever is born of God,’) “overcometh the 
world,” ver. 4; [which is the chief thing that makes this commandment grievous 
and difficult of practising.] He that is born of God is born for God, and con-.- 
sequently for another world. He has a temper and disposition that tend 
to a higher, better world; and he is furnished with such arms, or such a 
weapon, whereby he can repel and conquer this; as it is added, “and this is the 
victory that overcometh the world, even our faith,” ver. 4. Faith is the cause 
of victory, the means, the instrument, the spiritual armour and artillery by 
which we overcome. For, Ist. In and by faith we cleave to Christ, in con- 
tempt of and opposition to the world. 2nd. Faith works in and by love to 
God and Christ, and so withdraws us from the love of the world. 3rd. Faith 
sanctifies the heart, and purifies it from those sensual lusts by which the world 
obtains such sway and dominion over souls. 4th. It receives and derives 
strength from the object of it, the Son of God, for conquering the frowns and 
flatteries of the world. 5th. It obtains by gospel promise a right to the in- 
dwelling Spirit of grace, that is greater than he that dwells in the world. 
6th. It sees an invisible world at hand, with which this world is not worthy to 
be compared, and into which it tells the soul in which it resides it must be con- 
tinually prepared to enter. And thereupon, 

Thirdly. The apostle concludes that it is the real Christian that is the true 
conqueror of the world. ‘Who is he” then “that overcometh the world 
but he that believeth that Jesus is the Son of God?” ver. 5. It is the world 
that lies in our way to heaven, and is the great impediment to our entrance 
there. But he that believes that Jesus is the Son of God, believes therein that 
Jesus came from God to be the Saviour of the world, and powerfully to con- 
duct us from the world to heaven and to God, who is fully to be bathe les there. 
And he that so believes must needs, by this faith, overcome the world; for, 

1. He must be well satisfied that this world is a vehement enemy to his soul, 
to his holiness, his salvation, and his blessedness ; “ For all that is in the world, 
the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, is not of the 
Father, but is of the world,” ch. ii. 16. 

2. He sees it must be a great part of the Saviour’s work, and of his own sal- 
vation, to be redeemed and rescued from this malignant world; ‘‘ Who gave 
himself for us, that he might deliver us from this present evil world,” Gal. i. 4. 

3. He sees in and by the life and conduct of the Lord Jesus on earth that 
this world is to be renounced and overcome. 

4. He perceives that the Lord Jesus conquered the world not for himself 
only, but for his followers, and they must study to be partakers of his victory ; 
“ Be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” 

5. He is taught and influenced by the Lord Jesus’s death to be mortified and 
crucified to the world; “ God forbid that L should glory, save in the cross of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto me, and I unto the 
world,” Gal. vi. 14. 

6. He is begotten by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead to the 
lively hope of a blessed world above, 1 Pet. i. 3. 

7. He knows that the Saviour is gone to heaven, and is there preparing a place 
for his serious believers, Jno. xiv. 2. 

8. He knows that his Saviour will come again from thence, and will put au 
end to this world, and judge the inhabitants of it, and receive his believers to 
his presence and glory, Jno. xiy. 3. 

9. He is possessed with a spirit and disposition that cannot be satisfied with 
this world, that look beyond it, and are still tending, striving, and pressing 
towards the world in heaven; “In this we groan, earnestly desiring te be 
2 So that it is 
the Christian religion that affords its proselytes an universal empire. It is the 
Christian revelation that is the great means of conquering the world, and gain- 
ing another that is most pure and peaceful, blessed and eternal. It is there, in 
that revelation, that we see what is the occasion and ground of the quarrel and 
contest between the holy God and this rebellious world. It is there we meet 
with sacred doctrine, both speculative and practical, that is quite contrary to 
the tenor, temper, and tendency of this world. It is by that doctrine that 
a spirit is communicated and diffused that is superior and adverse to the spirit 
of the world. It is there we see that the Saviour himself was not of this 
world; that his kingdom was not and is not so; that it must be separated 
from the world and gathered out of it for heaven and for God. ‘There we see 
that the Saviour designs not this world for the inheritance and portion of his 
saved company. As he is gone to heaven himself, so he assures them he goes 
to prepare for their residence there, as designing they should always dweil 
with him, and allowing them to believe that if in this life, and this world only, 
they had hope in him, they should at last be but miserable. It is there that 
the eternal, blessed world is most clearly revealed and proposed to our affec- 
tion and pursuit. It is there we are furnished with the best arms and artil- 
lery against the assaults and attempts of the world. It is there we are taught 
how the world may be outshot in its own bow, or its artillery turned against 
itself, and its oppositions, encounters, and persecutions be made serviceable to 
our conquest of the world, and to our motion and ascent to the higher, heavenly 
world; and there we are encouraged by a whole army and cloud of holy 
soldiers, that have in their several ages, posts, and stations, overcome the 
world and won the crown. It is the real Christian that is the proper hero, 
that vanquishes the world, and rejoices in a universal victory; and then, as 
being far superior to the Grecian monarch, mourns not that there is not another 
world to be subdued, but lays hold on the eternal world of life, and, in a sacred 
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sense, takes the kingdom of heayen by violence too. Who in all the world but 
the believer on Jesus Christ can thus oyercome the world ? 


6 This is he that came by water and blood, even 
Jesus Christ ; not by water only, but by water and 
blood. And it is the Spirit that beareth witness, 
because the Spirit is truth. 7 For there are three 
that bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, 
and the Holy Ghost: and these three are one. 8 
And there are three that bear witness in earth, the 
spirit, and the water, and the blood: and these three 
agree in one. 9 If we receive the witness of men, 
the witness of God is greater: for this is the witness 
of God which he hath testified of his Son. 


The faith of the Christian believer, or the believer in Christ, being thus 
mighty and victorious, it had need to be well founded, to be farnished with 
unquestionable, celestial evidence concerning the Divine mission, authority, 
and office of the Lord Jesus. And it is so; he brings his credentials along with 
him; and he brings them both in the way by which he came and in the witness 
that attends him. 


“not by,” or with, “ water only, but by” and with ‘water and blood,” ver. 6. 
Jesus Christ came with water and blood, as the notes and signatures of the 
true effectual Saviour of the world. And he came by water and blood, as the 
means by which he would heal and save us. That he must and did thus come 
in his saving office may appear by our remembering these things :— 

1, We are inwardly and outwardly defiled; inwardly by the power and 
pollution of sin in our nature. For our cleansing from this we need spiritual 
water, such as can reach the soul, and the powers of it. Accordingly there is 
in and by Christ Jesus the washing of regeneration, and the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost. And this was intimated to the a ostles by our Lord when he 
washed their feet, and said to Peter, that refused it, “ Except I wash thee, thou 
hast no part in me.” Outwardly [or relatively] by the guilt and condemning 

ower of sin upon our persons. By this we are separated from God, and 
Fecsehed from his favourable, gracious, beatific presence for ever. From this 
we must be purged by atoning blood. It is the law, or determination, in 
the court of heaven, that “ without shedding of blood there shall be no remis- 
sion,” Heb. ix. 22. The Saviour from sin, therefore, must come with blood. 

2, Both these ways of cleansing were represented in the old ceremonial insti- 
tutions of God. ersons and things must be purified by water and blood; 
“There were divers washings and carnal ordinances imposed till the time of 
reformation,” Heb. ix. 10; “The ashes of an_ heifer,” mixed with water, 
“sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh,” Heb. ix. 13; 

um. xix. 9; and likewise, “ Almost all things are, by the law, purged with 
blood,” Heb. ix. 22. As these shew us our double defilement, so they indicate 
the Saviour’s twofold purgation. ; . ‘ 

3. At and upon the death of Jesus Christ, his side being pierced with a 
soldier’s spear, out of the wound there immediately issued water and blood. 
This the beloved apostle saw, and seems to be affected with the sight; and he 
alone records it, and seems to reckon himself obliged to record it, as containing 
something mysterious in it. “And he that saw it bare record, and his recor 
is true; and he knoweth” (being an eyewitness) “that he saith true, that ye 
might believe,” and that ye may believe this particularly, that out of his pierced 
side “ forthwith there came water and blood,” Jno. xix.34,35. Now this water and 
blood are comprehensive of all that is necessary and effectual to our salvation. 
By the water our souls are washed and purified for heaven and the region of 
saints in light; by the blood God is glorified, his law is honoured, and his vin- 
dictive excellencies illustrated and displayed. ‘‘ Whom God hath set forth,” or 
purposed or proposed, “a propitiation through faith in his blood,” or a propi- 
tiation in or by his blood through faith, “to declare his righteousness, that he 
may be just, and the justifier of him, that believeth in Jesus,” Rom. iii. 25, 26. 
By the blood we are justified, reconciled, and presented righteous to God}; by 
the blood the curse of the law being satisfied, the purifying spirit is obtained 
for the internal ablution of our natures. “ Christ hath redeemed us from the 
curse of the law, that the blessing of Abraham might come on the Gentiles, 
that we might receive the promise of the Spirit” (the promised Spirit) “through 
faith,” Gal. iii. 13, &c. The water as well as the blood issued out of the side of 
the sacrificed Redeemer. y : ee 

[Not by water only, but by water and blood, is an essential principle of ex- 
perimental religion. There is no sanctification to be experienced but in con- 
nexion with the previous pardon of sin and purging of the conscience from 
dead works, through the pleaded and applied blood of Christ. And the sanc- 
tifying influence, not less than the pardoning mecroy is procured to us by his 
atonement. The blood of Jesus cleanseth us from all sin. <All life flows in a 
deep-stained stream from his once lifeless heart; in other words, from his 
accomplished sacrificial death. ] ‘ te 

The water and the blood, then, comprehend all things that can be requisite to 
our salyation; they will consecrate and sanctify to that purpose all that God 
shall appoint or make use of in order to that great end. “ He loved the church, 
and gave himself for it, that he might sanctify and cleanse it with the washin 
of water by the word, that he might present it to himself a glorious church, 
Eph. vy. 25—27. He that comes by water and blood is a perfect Saviour; and 
this is he that comes by water and blood, even Jesus Christ. ‘Thus we see in 
what way and manner he comes. But see we his credentials also :—_ i) 

Secondly. In the witness that attends him, and that is, the Divine Spirit ; 
that Spirit to whom the perfecting of the works of God is usually attributed : 
“ And it is” [or was] “the Spirit that beareth” [or bare] “witness,” ver. 6. It 
was meet that the commissioned Saviour of the world should have a constant 
agent to support his work, and testify him to the world. It was meet a Divine 
power should attend him, his Gospel and servants, and notify to the world upon 
what errand and office they came, eps ey what authority they were sent; and 
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this was done in and by the Spirit of God, according to the Saviour’s own 
prediction, “ He shall glorify me,” even when I shall be rejected and crucitied 
by men, “for he shall receive,” or take, “of mine.”. He shall not receive my 
immediate office, he shall not die and rise again for you; but he shall receive of 
mine, shall proceed on the foundation I have laid, shall take up my institution, 
and truth, and cause, “and shall” farther “shew it unto you,” and by you to 
the world, Jno. xvi. 14. And then the apostle adds the commendation or the 
acceptableness of this witness; “ Because the Spirit is truth,” ver.6. He is the 
Spirit of God, and cannot lie. There is a copy that would afford us a yery 
suitable reading, thus, ‘ Because,’ or that, ‘ Christ is the truth.’ And so it indi- 
cates the matter of the Spirit’s testimony, the thing which he attests, and that 
is the truth of Christ. ‘And it is the Spirit that beareth witness” that Christ 
is the truth, and consequently that Christianity, or the Christian religion, is the 
truth of the day, the truth of God. But it is not meet that one or two copies 
should alter the text; and our present reading is very agreeable, and so we retain 
it. ‘The Spirit is truth;” he is indeed the Spirit of truth, /no. xiv.17. And 
that the Spirit is truth, and a witness worthy of all acceptation, appears in that 
he is a heavenly witness, or one of the witnesses, that in and from heayen bear 
testimony concerning the truth and authority of Christ. “ Because,” or for, 
“there are three that bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Ghost, and these three are one.” And so the 7th verse most appositely 
occurs as a proof of the authenticity of the Spirit’s testimony. He must needs 
be true, or even truth itself, if he be not only a witness in heaven, but even one 
(not in testimony only, for so an angel may be, but in being and essence) with 
the Father and the Word. 

But here we are stopped in our course by the contest there is about the 
genuineness of the 7th verse. It is alleged that many old Greek manuscripts 
have it not. We shall not here enter into the controversy. It should seem that 
the critics are not agreed what manuscripts have it, and what not; nor do they 
sufficiently inform us of the integrity and value of the manuscripts they peruse. 
Some may be so faulty (as I have an old printed Greek ‘Testament so full of 
errata) as that one would think no critic would establish a various lection there- 
upon. But let the judicious collators of copies manage that business. There are 
some rational surmises that seem to support the present text and reading ; as, 

1. If we admit the 8th verse in the room of the 7th, it looks too like tautology 
and repetition of what was included in the 6th; “ This is he that came by water 
and blood, not by water only, but by water and blood; and it is the Spirit that 
beareth witness; for there are three that bear witness, the Spirit, the water, 
and the blood.” This does not assign near so noble an introduction of these 
three witnesses as our present reading does. 

2. It is observed that many copies read that distinctive clause, ‘upon the 
earth,’ ‘there are three that bear record upon the earth.’ Now this bears a 
visible opposition to some witness or witnesses elsewhere; and therefore weare 
told by the adversaries of the text that this clause must be supposed to be 
omitted in most books that want the 7tb. But it should, for the same reason, 
be soinall. Take we the 6th verse, “ This is he that came by water and blood; 
and it is the Spirit that beareth witness, because the Spirit is truth.” It would 
not now naturally and properly be added, “ for there are three that bear record 
on earth,” unless we would suppose that the apostle would tell us that all the 
witnesses are such as are on earth, when yet he would assure us that one is 
infallibly true, or even truth itself. 

3. It is observed that there is variety of reading even in the Greek text, as 
in the 7th verse. Some copies read &v eio:.—‘ are one;’ others, at least the 
Complutensian, «ls ro €v eiow,—‘ are to one,’ or ‘agree in one;’ and in ver. 8, 
in that part that it is supposed should be admitted, instead of the common 
év 7H 7#,—‘ on earth, the Complutensian reads, ézé ris yrs, which seems to shew 
that that edition depended upon some Greek authority, and not merely, as some 
would have us believe, upon the authority either of the vulgar Latin, or of 
Thomas Aquinas, though his testimony may be added thereto. 

4. The 7th verse is very agreeable to the style and the theology of our 
apostle, as, 
1st. He delights in the title, “the Father;” whether he indicates thereby 
God only, or a Divine Person distinguished from the Son. “I and the Father 
are one.” ‘And yet I am not alone, because the Father is with me.” “I will 
pray the Father, and he shall give you another Comforter.” “If any man love 
the world, the love of the Father is not in him.” “Grace be with you, and peace 
from God the Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of the Father,” 
2Jno.3. Then, < ‘ 

2nd. ‘The name, “the Word,” is known to be almost, if not quite, peculiar to 
this apostle. Had the text been devised by another, it had been more easy 
and obvious, from the form of baptism and the common language of the church, 
to have used the name Son instead of that of “the Word.” As it is observed 
that Tertullian and Cyprian use that name, even when they refer to this verse; 
or it is made an objection against their referring to this verse, because they 
speak of the Son, not the Word; and yet Cyprian’s expression seems to be very 
clear by the citation of Facundus himself: Quod Johannis apostoli testimonium 
beatus Cyprianus, Carthaginensis antistes et martyr, in epistola sive libro, quem 
de Trinitate scripsit, de Patre, Filio, et Spiritu sancto dictum intelligit ; ait enim, 
Dicit Dominus, ego et Pater unum sumus ; et iterum de Patre, Filio, et Spiritu 
sancto scriptum est, et hi tres unum sunt,— Blessed Cyprian, the Carthaginian 
bishop and martyr, in the epistle or book he wrote concerning the Trinity 
considered the testimony of the apostle John as relating to the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit; for he says, The Lord says, 1 and the Father are one; and 
again of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit it is written, And they three 
are one.’ Now, it is nowhere written that these are oue but in the 7th verse. 
It is probable, then, that St. Cyprian, either depending on his memory, or 
rather intending things more than words, persons more than names, or ealling 
persons by their names more usual in the church, both in popular and polemic 
discourses, called the second by the name of the Son rather than of “the 
Word.” If any man can admit Facundus’s fancy, namely, that St. Cyprian 
meant that the Spirit, the water and the blood, were indeed the Father, Word 
and Spirit that St. John said were one, he may enjoy his opinion to himself. 
For, First. He must suppose that Cyprian not only changed all the names, 
but the apostle’s order too. For the blood, the Son, which Cyprian puts second, 
the apostle puts last. And, Secondly. He must suppose that Cyprian 
thought that by the blood which issued out of the side of the Son, the 
apostle intended the Son himself, who might as well have been denoted by 
the water; that by the water, which also issued from the side of the 
Son, the apostle intended the Person of the Holy Ghost; that by the Spirit 
(which in ver. 6 is said to be truth, and in the Gospel is called the Spirit 
of truth,) the apostle meant the Person of the Father, though he is nowhere 
else so called, when joined with the Son and the Holy Ghost; which had 
need of good proof that the Carthaginian father could so understand the 
apostle. And he that so understands him must believe too that the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit are said to be three witnesses on earth, Thirdly, Facun-- 
dus acknowledges that St. Cyprian says, that of his three it is written, £¢ hi 
tres unum sunt,—* And these three are one.” Now, these are the words not of the 
8th, but of the 7th verse. Not used concerning the three on earth, the Spirit, 
the water, and the blood, but the three in heaven, the Father, and the Word, 
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and the Holy Ghost. So we are told that the author of the book, De Bap- 
smo Hereticorum (allowed to be contemporary with Cyprian) cites St. John’s 
words, agreeably to the Greek manuscripts and the ancient versions, thus :— 
Ait enim Johannes de Domino nostro in epistola nos docens, hic est qui venit per 
aquam et sanguinem, Jesus Christus, non im aqua tantum, sedin aqua et sanguine ; 
et Spiritus est qui testimonium perhibet, quia Spiritus est veritas ; quia tres tes- 
timonium perhibent, Spiritus et aqua et sanguts, et ist tres in unum sunt,— For 
John, in his epistle, says, concerning our Lord, This is he, Jesus Christ, who 
came by water and blood, not. in water only, but in water and blood; and it is 
the Spirit that bears witness, because the Spirit is truth; for there are three 
that bear witness, the Spirit, the water, and the blood, and these three agree 
in one.’ If all the Greek manuscripts and ancient versions say concerning the 
Spirit, the water, and the blood, that, in wnwm sunt,— they agree in one,’ then 
it was not of them that Cyprian spake, whatever variety there might be in the 
copies in his time, when he said it is written, wnuwm sunt,—‘ they are one.” And 
therefore Cyprian’s words seem still to bea firm testimony to the 7th verse, 
and an intimation, likewise, that a forger of the text would have scarce so 
exactly hit upon the apostolical name for the second witness in heaven, “the 
Word.” [Thus much for the Father and the Word.] Then, 

ard. As this apostle only records the history of the water and blood flowing 
out of the Saviour’s side, so it is he only, or he principally, that registers to us 
the Saviour’s promise and prediction of the Holy Spirit’s coming to glorify him, 
and to testify of him, and to convince the world of its own unbelief, and of his 
righteousness, as in his Gospel, Jno. xiv. 16, 17,26; xv. 26; xvi.7—15. It is most 
suitable, then, to the diction and to the Gospel of this apostle thus to mention 
the Holy Ghost [also] as a witness for Jesus Christ. Then, [as a fifth general 
reason in favour of the disputed verse, ] 

5. It was far more easy for a transcriber, by turning away his eye, or by the 
obscurity of the copy, it being obliterated or defaced in the top or bottom of a 
page, or worn away in such materials as the ancients had to write upon, to lose 
and omit the passage, than for an interpolator to devise and insert it; he must 
be very bold and impudent that could hope to escape detection and shame, and 
ake too, that durst venture to make an addition to a supposed sacred book. 

nd 

6. It can scarce be supposed that when the apostle is representing the 
strength of the Christian’s faith in overcoming the world, and the foundation 
it relies upon in adhering to Jesus Christ, and the various testimony that was 
given to Jesus Christ in the world, he should omit the supreme testimony that 
attended him, especially when we consider that he meant to infer, (as he does 
ver. 9,) “If we receive the witness of men, the witness of God is greater; for 
this” (that he had rehearsed before) “is the witness of God, which he hath 
testified of his Son.” Now, in the three witnesses on earth, there is neither all 
the witnesses of God, nor indeed any witness that is truly and immediately God. 
The antitrinitarian opposers of the text will deny that either the Spirit or the 
water or the blood are God himself; and others may say that the Spirit here 
is some created effect of God. But upon our present reading here is a noble 
enumeration of the several witnesses and testimonies supporting the truth of 
the Lord Jesus, and the Divinity of his institution. Here is the most excellent 
abridgment or breviate of the motives to faith in Christ, of the credentials the 
Saviour brings with him, of the evidences of our Christianity, that is to be 
found, I think, in the Book of God, upon which single account, even waiving 
the doctrine of the Divine Trinity, the entire text is worthy of all acceptation. 

Having these rational grounds on our side, we proceed, 

Thirdly. The apostle having told us that the Spirit that bears witness to 
Christ is truth, shews us that he is so by assuring us that he is in heaven, and 
that there are others also, who cannot but be true, or truth itself, concurring 
in testimony with him; “ For there are three that bear record in heaven, the 
Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost, and these three are one,” ver. 7. 

1. Here is a ‘Trinity of heavenly witnesses, such that have testified and 
avouched to the world the veracity and authority of the Lord Jesus in his 
office and claims. 

The first that occurs in order is, “ the Father.” He set his seal to the com- 
mission of the Lord Christ, all the while he was here, more especially, 1st. In 
proclaiming him at his baptism, AZat. iii. 17. Then, 2nd. In confirming his 
character at the transfiguration, Wat. xvii. 5. Then, 3rd. In accompanying 
him with miraculous power and works; ‘‘If I do not the works of my Father, 
believe me not; but if I do, though ye believe not me, believe the works, that 
ye may know and believe that the Father is in me, and Lin him, Jno. x. 37, 38. 
4th. In avouching at his death, Mat. xxvii. 54. 5th. In raising him from the 
dead, and receiving him up to his glory. He shall convince the world “ of 
righteousness, because I go to my Father, and ye see me no more,” Jno. xvi. 10, 
and Rom. i. 4. 

The second witness is, “the Word.” A mysterious name! importing the 
highest nature that belongs to the Saviour Jesus Christ, that wherein he 
existed before the world was, and whereby he made the world, and whereby 
he was truly God with the Father. He [in this Divine nature as the Son] must 
bear witness to the human nature, or to the man Christ Jesus, in and by whom 
he redeemed and saved us; and he bore witness, Ist. By the mighty works 
that he wrought; Jno. v.17, “My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” 
2nd. In conferring a glory upon him at his transfiguration: ‘“ And we beheld 
his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the Father,” Jno. i. 14, 3rd. In 
raising him from the dead; Jno. 1i. 19, ‘‘ Destroy this temple, and in three days 
I will raise it up.” , 

The third witness is the Holy Ghost, or the Holy Spirit, an august, venerable 
name,—the possessor, proprietor, and author of holiness. ‘True and faithful 
must he be to whom the Spirit of holiness sets his seal and solemn testimony. 
So he did to the Lord Jesus, the head of the Christian world, and that in such 
instances as these, Ist. In the miraculous production of his immaculate 
human nature in the virgin’s womb: ‘ The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee,” 
Lu.i.35, &e. 2nd, In the visible descent upon him at his baptism. The Holy 
Ghost descended in a bodily shape, Zw. iii. 22, Me. 3rd. In an effectual con- 
quest of the spirits of hell and darkness: “If I cast out devils by the Spirit 
of God, then the kingdom of God is come unto you,” Wat. xii. 28. 4th. In the 
visible, potent descent upon the apostles to furnish them with gifts and powers 
to preach him and his Gospel to the world, after he himself was gone to heayen, 
Acisi.4,5; ii,2—4,&c. 5th. In supporting the name, Gospel, and interest .of 
Christ, by miraculous gifts and operations, by and upon the disciples, and in the 
churches, for two hundred years, | Cor. xii.7; concerning which see Dr. Whitby’s 
excellent discourse in the preface to the second volume of his Commentary on 
the New Testament. ‘These are witnesses in heaven; and they bear record from 
heayen; and they are one, it should seem, not only in testimony, for that is 
implied in their being three witnesses, that is, to one and the same thing, but 
upon a higher account, as they are in heaven; they are one in their heavenly 
being and essence ; and if one with the Father, they must be one God. ‘Then, 

2. To these there is opposed, though with them conjoined, a Trinity of wit- 
nesses on earth, such as continue here below: “ And there are three that bear 
witness on earth, the Spirit, the water, and the blood, and these three agree 
in one,” ver. 8. : 

Of these witnesses the first is, “ the Spiriiy’ This must be distinguished 
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from the Person of the Holy Ghost, who is in heaven. We must say, then, with 
the Saviour, according to what is reported by this apostle, “'That which is 
born of the Spirit is spirit,” Jno. iii.6. The disciples of the Saviour are, as 
well as others, born after the flesh; they come into the world endued with a 
corrupt, carnal disposition, which is enmity to God. This disposition must be 
mortified and abolished; a new nature must be communicated, old lusts and 
corruptions must be eradicated, and the true giscl ple become a new creature, 
The regeneration and renovation of souls [by the Spirit] is a testimony to the 
Saviour [as is also, and most emphatically, his bearing witness within our 
spirits that we are the accepted children of God by faith in Christ Jesus]. It 
is his actual, though initial, salvation. It isa testimony on earth, because it 
continues with the church there, and is not performed in that conspicuous, 
astonishing manner in which signs from heaven are accomplished. To this 
Spirit belong, not only the regeneration and conversion of the church, but her 
progressive sanctification, victory over the world, her peace, and loye, and joy, 
and all that grace by which she is made meet for the inheritance of the saints 
in light. [We have no doubt, however, that (whatever the meaning of the same 
term in ver. 6) “the Spirit” in this place stands for the Word of truth which 
he inspired, and by and in which he in all ages bears outward testimony to Jesus 
as the Christ, and to Christ as our life. So, in this connection, “the water and 
the blood” denote respectively baptism and the Lord’s supper, and nothing 
more ; and it is observable that the express word takes precedence of the sacra- 
mental signs. But there is no space for further suggestions on the subject of 
these various witnesses. | ; 

Then the second is, “the water.” This was before considered as a means 
of salvation, now as a testimony to the Saviour himself, and intimates his 
purity and purifying power. And soit seems to comprehend, lst. The purity 
of his own nature and conduct in the world. e was “holy, harmless, and 
undefiled.” 2nd. The testimony of John’s baptism, who bore hag of him, 
and prepared a people for him, and referred them unto him, Mar, i. 4, 7, 8. 
3rd. ‘The purity of his own doctrine, by which souls are purified and washed. 
“Now ye are clean through the word that I have spoken unto you,” Jno. xy. 3. 
4th. The actual and active purity and holiness of his disciples. His body is 
the holy catholic church. “Seeing you have purified your souls in obeying 
the truth through the Spirit,” 1 Pet. i. 22. And this signed and sealed by. 


‘ 


“sth. The baptism that he has appointed for the initiation or introduction of 


his disciples, in which he signally, or by that sign, says, “ Except I wash thee, 
thou hast no part inme. Not the putting away the filth of the flesh, but the 
answer of a good conscience towards God,” 1 Pet. ili. 21. ‘ 

Then there is, thirdly, “the blood.” ‘This he shed, and this was our ran- 
som, This testifies for Jesus Christ, Ist. In that it sealed up and finished the 
sacrifices of the Old Testament; “Christ our passover was sacrificed for us.” 
2nd. In that it confirmed his own predictions, and the truth of all his ministr 
and doctrine, Jno. xviii. 37. 3rd. In that it shewed unparalleled love to God, 
in that he would die a sacrifice to his honour and _ glory, in making atonement 
for the sins of the world, Jno. xiv. 30, 31. 4th. In that it demonstrated un- 
speakable love to ws; and none will deceive those whom they entirely love 
Iu, xiv.13—15. 5th, In that it demonstrated the disinterestedness of the Lor 
Jesus, as to any secular interest and advantage. No impostor or deceiver ever 
proposes to himself contempt, and violent cruel death, Jno. xviii. 36. 6th. In 
that it lays obligation on his disciples to suffer and die for him. No deceiver 
would invite proselytes to his side and interest at the rate that the Lord Jesus 
did: “Ye shall be hated of all men for my sake. They shall put ye out of 
their synagogues ;” and “the time comes, that whosoever kills you will think 
that he doth God service,” Jno. xvi. 2. ane he frequently calls his servants 
to a conformity with him in sufferings: “ Let us go torth therefore unto him 
without the camp, bearing his reproach,” Heb. xiii. 13, which shews that neither 
he nor his kingdom is of this world. Then, 7th. The benefits accruing and 
procured by his blood, well understood, must immediately demonstrate that 
he is indeed the Saviour of the world. And then, sth, These are signified and 
sealed in the institution of his own supper; ‘“‘ This is my blood of the New 
Testament,” (which ratifies the New Testament,) “ which is shed for many for 
the remission of sins,” Mat. xxvi, 28. Such are the witnesses on earth; such is 
the various testimony given tothe Author of our religion, No wonder if the 
rejecter of all this evidence be judged as a blasphemer of the Spirit of God, and 
be left to perish without remedy in his sins. These three witnesses, being more 
different than the three former, are not so properly said to be one as to be for 
one,—to be for one and the same purpose and cause, or to agree in one,—in one 
and thesame The Sons themselves, and in the same teruimon i those that 
bear record from heayen. [Besides, the three witnesses on earth are mere things, 
and may more properly be said to agree in one; the three witnesses in 1 
are Divine Persons, and essentially are One.} _Whereupon, Sad 

Fourthly, The apostle justly concludes, “If we receive the witness of men, 
the witness of God is greater; for this is the witness of Gov that he hath 
testified of his Son,” ver. 9. Where we have, ‘ sadd rr 

1. A supposition well founded upon the premises. Here is the witness of 
God, the witness whereby God hath testified of his Son, which surely must 
intimate some immediate, irrefragable testimony, and that of the Father con- 
rate his Son; he has by himself proclaimed and avouched him te the 
world. Aa ; 

2. The authority and acceptableness of this testimony, and that argued from 
the less to the greater: “If we receive the witness of men,” and such testi- 
mony is and must be admitted in all judicatories, and in all nations, “ the wit- 
ness of God is greater.” It is truth itself, of highest authority, and most 
unquestionable infallibility. And then there is, . ‘Lino tl 

3. The application of the rule to the present case; “ For this is the witness,” 
and here is the witness, “of God,” even of the Father, as well as of the Word 
and Spirit, “ which he hath .testified of,” and wherein he hath attested, “ his 
Son.” God, that cannot lie, hath given sufficient assurance to the world that 
Jesus Christ is his Son, the Son of his love, and Son by office, to reconcile and 
recover the world unto himself; he testified, therefore the truth and Divine 
original of the Christian religion, and that it is the sure appointed way and 
means of bringing us up to God. 


10 He that believeth on the Son of God hath the 
witness in himself: he that believeth not God hath 
made hima liar; because he believeth not the record 
that God gave of his Son. 11 And this is the record, 
that God hath given to us eternal life, and this life 
is in his Son. 


eaven 


These things have I written unto you that believe 


12 He that hath the Son hath life; — 
and he that hath not the Son of God hath not life, 13 _ 
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the name of the Son of God; that ye may know that 
ye have eternal life, and that ye may believe on the 
name of the Son of God. 


In these words we may observe, 

First. The privilege and stability of the real Christian: “ He that believeth 
on the Son of God,” hath been prevailed with unfeignedly to cleave to him for 
salvation, “hath the witness in himself,” ver. 10. He hath not only the outward 
evidence that others have, but he hath in his own heart a testimony for Jesus 
Christ. He can allege what Christ and the truth of Christ have done for his soul, 
and what he has seen and found in him. As, 1. He has deeply seen his sin, and 
guilt, and misery, and his abundant need of such a Saviour. 2. He has seen the 
excellency, beauty, and office of the Son of God, and the incomparable suitable- 
ness of such a Saviour to all his spiritual wants and sorrowful circumstances. 
3. He sees and admires the wisdom and love of God in preparing and sending 
such a Saviour to deliver him from sin and hell, and to raise him to pardon, 
peace, and communion with God. 4. He hath found and felt the power of the 
word and doctrine of Christ, wounding, humbling, healing, quickening and 
comforting his soul. 5. He finds that the revelation of Christ, as it is the 
greatest discovery and demonstration of the love of God, so it is the most apt 
and powerful means of kindling, fomenting, and inflaming love to the holy 
blessed God. 6. He is born of God by the truth of Christ, as ver. 1. He hath 
a new heart and nature,—a new love, disposition, and delight, and is not the 
man that formerly he was. 7. He finds yet such a conflict with himself, with 
sin, with the flesh, the world, and invisible wicked powers, as is described and 
provided for in the doctrine of Christ. 8. He finds such prospects and such 
strength afforded him by the faith of Christ, that he can despise and overcome 
the [present] world, and travel on towards a better. 9. He finds what interest 
the Mediator hath in heaven, by the audience and prevalence of those prayers 
tiiat are sent thither in his name, according to his will, and through his inter- 
cession. 10. He is begotten again unto a lively hope, to a holy confidence in 
God, in his goodwill and love, to a pleasant victory over terrors of conscience, 
dread of death and hell, to a comfortable prospect of life and immortality, 
being enriched with the earnest of the Spirit, and sealed to the day of redemp- 
tion. Such assurance has the gospel believer,—he has a witness in hingale 
Christ is formed in him, and is growing up to the fulness and perfection (or 
perfect image) of Christ in heaven. 

Secondly. The aggravation of the unbeliever’s sin,—the sin of unbelief: “‘ He 
that believeth not God hath made him a liar.” He does in effect give God the 
lie; “ Because he believeth not the record that God gave of his Son,” ver. 10. 
He must believe either that God did not send his Son into the world, when he 
has given us such manifold evidence that he did; or, that Jesus Christ was not 
the Son of God; when all that evidence relates to, and terminates upon, him; 
or, that he sent his Son to deceive the world, and to lead it into error and 
misery; or, that he Pee men to devise a religion, which, in all the parts of 
it, is a pure, holy, heavenly, undefiled institution, and so worthy to be em- 
braced by the reason of mankind, and yet is but a delusion and a lie; and then 
lends them his Spirit and power to recommiend and obtrude it upon the world; 
which is to make God the father, that is, the author or abettor, of the lie. 

[Note, in passing, a threefold object placed before us within this one verse, 
ver. 10, whereto saving faith must necessarily have respect. It must “believe 
God,” firmly basing itself on his essential rectitude and benevolence ; it must 
consequently “ believe the record that God gave of his Son,” feeling it to be 
infallible and faithful as his nature; and it must thereupon “believe on the 
Son of God,” leaning the soul’s whole weight on his cross, and expecting 
“ eternal life” in “fellowship with” him.] 

Thirdly. The matter, the substance, or contents of all this Divine testimony 
concerning Jesus Christ; “ And this is the record, that God hath given to us 
eternal life; and this life is in his Son,” ver. 11. This is the sum of the Gospel. 
This is the sum and epitome of the whole record given us by all the aforesaid 
six witnesses. 

1. That ‘God hath given to us eternal life.” He hath designed it for us in 
his eternal purpose; he hath prepared all the means that are necessary to 
bring us thither; he hath made it over to us by his covenant and promise; and 
he actually confers a right and title thereto, on all that believe on, and actually 
embrace, the Son of God. Then, peeries 

2. This life is in the Son. The Son is life, eternal life in his own essence and 
person, Jno. i. 4; 1 Jno.i. 2. He is eternal life to us, the spring of our spi- 
ritual and glorious life, Col. iii. 4. From him life is communicated to us, both 
here and in heaven; and thereupon it must follow, Ist. “He that hath the Son 
hath life,” ver. 12. He that is united to the Son is united to life; he that hath 

“title to the Son hath title to life, to eternal life. Such honour hath the Father 
put upon the Son. Such honour must we put upon him too. We must come 
and kiss the Son, and we shall have life. 2nd. “He that hath not the Son of 
God hath not life,” ver. 12. He continues under the condemnation of the law, 
Jno. iii. 36. He refuses the Son, who is life itself, who is the procurer of life, 
and the way to it; he provokes God to deliver him over to endless death, for 
making him_a liar, since he believes not this record that God has given con- 
cerning his Son. : ; ‘ ‘ 

Fourthly. The end and reason of the apostle’s preaching this to believers. 

1. For their satisfaction and comfort: “ These things have 1 written unto 
you, that believe on the name of the Son of God, that ye may know that ye have 
eternal life,” ver. 13. Upon all this evidence, and these witnesses, it is but just 
and meet that there should be those that believe on the name of the Son of 
God. God inerease their number! How much testimony from heaven has the 
world to answer for! And to three witnesses in heaven must the world be 
accountable. These believers have eternal life; they have it in the covenant 
of the Gospel, in the beginning and first-fruits of it within them, and in their 
Lord and Head in heaven. ‘These believers may come to know that they have 
eternal life, and should be quickened, encouraged, and comforted in the pros- 
pect of it; and they petty value the Scriptures, that are so much written for 

heir consolation and salvation. . 
i 2. For their confirmation and progress in their holy faith: ‘And that ye may 
believe on the name of the Son of God,” ver. 13; that is, may go on believing, 
[strengthened by what you have now heard from me.] Believers must perse- 
vere, or they do nothing. To withdraw from believing on the name of the Son 
of God is to renounce eternal life, and to draw back unto perdition. And 
therefore the evidences of religion, and the advantage of faith, are to be pre- 
sented to believers, in order to hearten and encourage them to persevere to 


the end. 
14 And this is the confidence that we have in him, 
that, if we ask any thing according to his will, he 


heareth us: 15 And if we know that he hear us, 
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whatsoever we ask, we know that we have the peti- 
tions that we desired of him. 16 If any man see 
his brother sin asin which is not unto death, he shall 
ask, and he shall give him life for them that sin not 


an) 
unto death. There is a sin unto death: I do not 


say that he shall pray for it. 17 All unrighteous- 
ness is sin: and there is a sin not unto death. 


Here we see, First. A privilege belonging to faith in Christ; and that is, 
audience in prayer; “And this is the confidence that we have in him, that if 
we ask anything according to his will, he beareth us,” ver. 14. The Lord Christ 
emboldens us to come to God in all circumstances, with all our supplications 
and requests; and through him our petitions are admitted and accepted of 
God. The matter of our prayer must be agreeable to the declared will of God. 
It is not fit that we should ask what is contrary either to his majesty and 
glory, or to our own good, who are his, and dependent on him. And then we 
may have confidence that the prayer of faith shall be heard in heaven. 

Secondly. The advantage accruing to us by such privilege; “ And if we know 
that he heareth us, whatsoever we ask, we know that we have the petitions that 
we desired of him,” ver. 15. Great are the deliverances, mercies, and blessings 
the holy petitioner needs. To know that his petitions are heard, or accepted, 
is as good as to know that they are answered; and therefore that he is so 
pitied, pardoned, counselled, sanctified, assisted, and saved, or shall be so, as 
he is allowed to ask of God. 

Thirdly. Direction in prayer in reference to the sins of others; “If any man 
see his brother sin a sin, which is not unto death, he shall ask, and he shall give 
him life for them that sin not unto death: There is a sin unto death; 1 do 
not say that he shall pray for it,” ver. 16. Where we may observe, 

1. That we ought to pray for others, as well as for ourselves; for our 
brethren of mankind, that they may be enlightened, converted, and saved; for 
our brethren in the Christian profession, that they may be sincere, and may be 
pardoned their sins, delivered from evils and the chastisements of God, and 
preserved in Christ Jesus. 

2. That there is great distinction in the heinousness and guilt of sin. There 
is “a sin unto death,” ver. 16,and “there is a sin not unto death,” ver. 17. 
Ist. There is a sin unto death. All sin, as to the merit and legal sentence of it, 
is unto death; “ The wages of sin is death; and cursed is every one that con- 
tinueth not in all things that are written in the book of the law to do them,” 
Gal. iii. 10. But there is sin unto death in opposition to such sin as is here said 
not to be unto death. There is therefore, 2nd. A sin not unto death. And 
that surely must be all such sin as by Divine or human constitution may 
consist with life; in the human constitution with temporal or corporal life; 
in the Divine constitution with corporal, or with spiritual, evangelical life. 
First. There are sins that by human, righteous constitution are not unto 
death,—as divers pieces of injustice, which may be compensated without the 
death of the delinquent. In opposition to which there are sins that by right- 
eous constitution are to death, or to a legal forfeiture of life.—such as we call 
capital crimes. Then, Secondly. There are sins that by Divine constitution 
are unto death, and that either death corporal, or spiritual and evangelical. 
lst. Such as are, or may be, to death corporal, And such may the sins be 
either of gross hypocrites, as Ananias and Sapphira, or, for aught we know, 
of sincere Christian brethren; as when the apostle says of the offending mem- 
bers of the church of Corinth, “For this cause many are weak and sickly 
among you, and many sleep,” 1 Cor. xi. 30. ‘Lhere may be sin unto corporal 
death among those that may not be condemned with the world. Such sin, L 
said, is, or may be, to corporal death. The Divine, penal constitution in the 
Gospel does not positively and peremptorily threaten death to the more visible 
sins of the members of Christ, but only some gospel chastisement; “ For whom 
the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth,” 
Heb. xii. 6. There is room left for Divine wisdom or goodness, or even gospel 
severity, to determine how far the chastisement or the scourge shall proceed; 
and we cannot say but that sometimes it may, in terrorem,— for warning to 
others,’ proceed even to death. Then, 2nd. There are sins that by Divine 
constitution are unto death spiritual and evangelical; that is, are inconsistent 
with spiritual and evangelical life—with spiritual life in the soul, and with an 
evangelical right to life above. Such are total impenitence and unbelief for 
the present; final impenitence and unbelief are infallibly to death eternal; as 
also a blaspheming of the Spirit of God in the testimony that he has given to 
Christ and his Gospel, and a total apostacy from the light and convictive evi- 
dence of the truth of Christian religion. ‘These are sins deriving the guilt of 
everlasting death. ‘Then comes, 

Fourthly. The application of the direction for prayer, according to the 
different sorts of sin, thus distinguished. ‘The prayer is supposed to be for 
life; ‘‘ He shall ask, and he,’ God, “shall give them life.” Life is to be asked 
of God; he is God of life, and gives it when and to whom he pleases, and takes 
it away, either by his constitution, or providence, or both, as he thinks meet. 
In the case of a brother’s sin, that is not, in the manner already mentioned, 
unto death, we may, in faith and hope, pray for him, and particularly for the 
life of soul and body. But in case of the sin unto death, in the forementioned 
ways, we have no allowance to pray. Perhaps the apostle’s expression, “ I do 
not say he shall pray for it,” may intend no more than, I have no promise for 
you in that case—no foundation for the prayer of faith. 

1. The laws of punitive justice must be executed for the common safety and 
benefit of mankind. And even an oifending brother in such a ease must be 
resigned to public justice, which, in the foundation of it, is Divine, and at the 
same time also to the mercy of God. 

2. The removal of evangelical penalties, as they may be called, or the pre- 
vention of death, that may seem to be so consequential upon, or inflicted for, 
some particular sin, can be prayed for only conditionally or provisionally; that 
is, with proviso that it consist with the wisdom, will, and glory of God that 
they should be removed, and particularly such death prevented. 

3. We cannot pray that the sins of the impenitent and unbelieving should, 
while they are such, be forgiven them; or that any mercy of life or soul, that 
supposes the forgiveness of sin, should be granted to them while they continue 
such. But we may pray for their repentance, supposing them but in the com- 
mon ease of the impenitent world, and for their being enriched with faith in 
Christ, and thereupon for all other saving mercies. 

4, In case it should appear that any have committed the irremissible blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost, and the total apostacy from the illuminating 
convictive powers of the Christian religion, it should seem that they are not to 
be prayed for at ali; for what remains but a certain fearful expectation of 
judgment, to consume such adversaries? Heb. x. 27. And these last seem to 
be sins chiefly intended by the apostle by the name of sins unto death. ‘Then, 
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5. The apostle seems to argue that there is sin that is not unto death; thus, 
© All unrighteousness is sin,” ver. 17. But were all unrighteousness unto 
death, since we have all some unrighteousness towards God or man, or both, 
in omitting and neglecting something that is our duty, then we were all 
peremptorily bound over to death; but since it is not so, the Christian brethren, 
generally speaking, having right to life, there must be sin that is not to death. 
Though there is not venial sin, in the common acceptation, there is pardoned 
sin—sin that does not derive a plenary obligation to eternal death. Ifit were 
not so there could be no justification or continuance of the justified state. The 
gospel constitution or covenant abbreviates, abridges, or rescinds the guilt 

sin. : 

acre too much of mystery has been thrown over the meaning of these two 
verses. Do they not relate to the same class of cases as those provided for by 
the Holy Ghost in the close of St. James’s epistle, ch. v. 14—16? Is not the 
emergency supposed an extraordinary one, somewhat abruptly introduced to 
illustrate and mugnify the power of prayer, on the part of eminently righteous 
and believing men? Is it not simply that of some urgent bodily sickness, 
occasioned proximately by some presumptuous sin? Is not. the offender, an 
unsaved, or rather a backsliding, member of the church? (“If any man” of 
you ‘see his brother sin a sin,” &e. “Ts any among you sick? and if he have 
committed sins,’ &c. “Brethren, if any of you do err from the truth,” &c.) 
Is not the power of obtaining spared life for such an one,—though doubtless 
encouraging to devout men in all times,—yet granted here, properly, to men 
rich in the supernatural gifts of the apostolic age, the gifts of discernment, 
healing, and prayer? (Jas. v, 16, the “inwrought,” or inspired, “ prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much.”) Is not the excepted case that of one whose 
sin is inevitably unto bodily death; inevitably, either because it is not confessed 
or repented of, Jas. v. 16, or Lecause it has been of a peculiarly grievous cha- 
racter, perhaps some death-working “lust of the flesh?” In such a case, 
would not spiritually-gifted men find themselves wanting in the inwrought 
prayer of faith, and be rather restrained from “asking life?’ And yet, does 
not St. James, while extending the injunction and promise to the exigency of 
all sick brethren, whether suffering for sin or not, give encouragement to 
hope that, even where life is irrecoverably forfeited, the soul may by counsel 
and intercession be converted and saved eternally ? ch. v. 19, 20.] 


18 We know that whosoever is born of God sinneth 
not; but he that is begotten of God keepeth himself, 
and that wicked one toucheth him not. 19 And we 
know that we are of God, and the whole world lieth 
in wickedness. 20 And we know that the Son of 
God is come, and hath given us an understanding, 
that we may know him that is true, and we are in 
him that is true, even in his Son Jesus Christ. This 
is the true God, and eternal life. 21 Little children, 
keep yourselves from idols. 


Amen. 
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{REEK AND ROMAN IDOLS. 


Tiere we have, i 

Kirst. A recapitulation of the privileges and advantages of the sound Chris- 
tian believers. ; a 

1. They are secured against sin, against the fulness of its dominion or the 
fulness of its guilt: “ We know that whosoever is born of God,” and the 
believer in Christ is born of God, ver. 1, ‘‘sinneth not,” ver. 18; sinneth not 
with that fulness of heart and spirit as the unregenerate do; as was said, 


ch, iii. 6, 9, and, consequently, not with that fulness of guilt that attends the | 
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sins of others; and so he is secured against that sin that is unavoidably unto 
death, or that infallibly binds the sinner over unto the wages of eternal death. 
The new nature, and the inhabitation of the Divine Spirit, thereby prevent 
the admission of such unpardonable sin. 

2. They are fortified against the devil’s destructive attempts; ‘He that is 
begotten of God keepeth himself,” that is, is enabled to guard himself, “and 
the wicked one touches him not,” ver. 18; that is, that the wicked one may not 
touch him, namely to death. It seems not to be barely a narration of the duty 
or the practice of the regenerate, but an indication of their power by virtue of 
their regeneration; they are thereby prepared and principled against the fatal 
touches (that is, the sting) of the wicked one. He touches not their souls to 
infuse that venom there that he does to others; or to expel that regenerative 
principle that is an antidote to his poison; or to induce them to that sin that 
by gospel constitution conveys an indissoluble obligation to eternal death. 
He may prevail too far with them to draw them to some acts of sin; but it 
seems to be the design of the apostle to assert that their regeneration secures 
them from such assaults of the devil as will bring them into the same case and 
actual condemnation with the devil. 

3. They are on God’s side and interest, in opposition to the state of the 
world; “And we know that we are of God, and the whole world lieth in 
wickedness,” ver. 19. Mankind is divided into two great parties or dominions; 
that which belongs to God, and that which belongs to wickedness, or to the 
wicked one. The Christian believers belong to God. They are of God, and 
from him, and to him, and for him. They succeed into the right and room of 
the ancient Israel of God, of whom it is said, ‘‘ The Lord’s people is his por- 
tion,” his estate in this world, “Jacob is the lot of his inheritance,” the dividend 
that has fallen to him by the lot of his own determination, Dew. xxxii. 9. While, 
on the contrary, ‘the whole world,” the rest being by far the major part, 
“lieth in wickedness ;” in the jaws, in the bowels of the wicked one, here 
are, indeed, were we to consider the individuals, many wicked ones; many 
wicked spirits in the heavenly, or the ethereal, places; but they are united in 
wicked nature, policy, and principle, and they are united also in one head. 
There is the prince of the devils and of the diabolical kingdom. There isa 
head of the malignity and of the malignant world; and he has such sway here 
that he is called the god of this world. Strange that such a knowing spirit 
should be so implacably incensed against the Almighty and all his interests, 
when he cannot but know that it must end in his own overthrow and everlast- 
ing damnation! How tremendous is the judgment of God upon that wicked 
one! May the God of the Christian world continually demolish his dominion 
in this world, and translate souls into the kingdom of his dear Son! 

4. They are enlightened in the knowledge of the true, eternal God; “ And 
we know that the Ban of God is come, and hath given us an understanding that 
we may know him that is true,’ ver, 20. The Son of God is come into our 
world; and we have seen him, and know him by all the evidence that has 
already been asserted; and he hath revealed unto us the true God, as Jno. i. 183 
and he hath opened our minds, too, to understand that revelation; given us an 
internal light in our understandings, whereby we may discern the glories of 
the true God; and we are assured that it is the true God that he hath dis- 
covered to us. He is infinitely transcendent in purity, power, and perfection 
to all the gods of the Gentiles. He has all the excellencies, beauties and 
riches of the living and true God. It is the same God that, according to Moses’ 
account, made the heavens and the earth; the same that took our fathers, the 
patriarchs, into peculiar covenant with himself; the same that brought our 
ancestors out of Egypt; that gave us the fiery law upon mount Sinai; that 
gave us his holy Sactowe and promised the call and conversion of the Gentiles. 
By his counsels and works, by his love and grace, by his terrors and judg- 
ments, we know that he, and he alone, in the fulness of his being, is the living 
and true God. It is a great happiness to know the true God, to know him 
in Christ; it is eternal life, Jno. xvii. 3. Itis the glory of the Christian reve- 
lation that it gives the best account of the true God, and administers the best 
eye-salve for our discerning the living and true God. 

5. They have a happy union with God and his Son; “ And we are in him that 
is true, even,” or and, ‘Sin his Son Jesus Christ,” ver. 20. The Son leads us to 
the Father, and we are in both; in the love and favour of both; in covenant 
and federal alliance with both; in spiritual conjunction with both, by the 
inhabitation and operation of their Spirit. And that you may know how great 
a dignity and felicity this is, you must remember that this true one is the true 
God and eternal life; or rather, as it should seem a more natural construction, 
this same Son of God is himself also the true God and eternal life, Jno. i. 1, 
and here, ch. i. 2. So that in union with either, much more with both, we are 
united to the true God and eternal life. 

{Without doubt this latter is the true construction. To have said that the 
true God is the true God, (as some actually read it,) would have been an 
absurdity exactly parallel to that, pointed out at ch. iv. 2, of saying that a cer- 
tain mere man was bornin human nature. The apostle closes the epistle as he 
opened it, by declaring that “ we are in him that is true,” the true God, in 
virtue of our being “in his Son Jesus Christ,” ch. i. 3; nay, that this Jesus 
Christ is himself, with the Father and the Holy Ghost, “the true God, and,” 
both essentially as God and relatively to man, “‘eternal life.” “ Dear children,” 
he therefore subjoins, “keep yourselves from idols;” as creatures, from all 
objects of worship, and as Christians, from all objects of faith, riyal to “the 
great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ!] Then we have, 

Secondly. The apostle’s concluding monition; “ Little children,” dear chil- 
dren, as it has been interpreted, ‘“‘ keep yourselves from idols,” ver. 21. Since 
ye know the true God, and are in him, let your light and love guard you against 
all that is advanced in opposition to him, or competition with him. Flee from 
the false gods of the heathen world; they are not comparable to the God 
whose you are, and whom you serve. Adore not your God by statues and 
images, which share in his worship. Your God is an incomprehensible Spirit, 
and is disgraced by such sordid representations. Hold no communion with 
your heathen neighbours in their idolatrous worship. Your God is jealous, 
and would have you come out, and be separated from among them. ortify 
the flesh, and be crucified to the world, that they may not usurp the throne 
and dominion in the heart, which is due only to God. The God whom you 
have known is he that made you, that redeemed you by his Son, that has sent 
his Gospel to you, that hath pardoned your sins, and begotten you unto himself 
by his Spirit, and given you eternal life; cleave to him in faith, and love, and 
constant obedience, in opposition to all things, brethren, that would alienate 
your mind and heart from God, To this living and true God be glory and 
dominion for ever and eyer! Amen, 
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Hert we find a canonical epistle inscribed principally, not only to a single person, but to op also of the softer sex. And why not to one of that sex? In gospel 
redemption, privilege, and dignity, there is neither male nor female; they are both one in Christ Jesus. Our Lord himself neglected his own repast to commune 
with the woman of Samaria, in order to shew her the fountain of life. And, when almost expiring upon the cross, he would, with his dying lips, bequeath his 
blessed mother to the care of this beloved disciple, and thereby instruct him to respect female disciples for the future. It was to one of the same sex that our 
Lord chose to appear first after his return from the grave, and to send by her the news of his resurrection to this as well as to the other apostles. And we find 
afterwards a zealous Priscilla so well acquitting herself in her Christian race, and particularly in some hazardous service towards the apostle Paul, that she is not 
only often mentioned before her husband, but to her as well as to him, not only the apostle himself, but also all the Gentile churches, were ready to return their 
thankful acknowledgments. No wonder, then, that an heroine in Christian religion, honoured by Divine Providence, and distinguished by Divine grace, should be 
dignified also by an apostolical epistle. 

[The canonical authority of the second and third epistles of John depends on the following things: 1. On the evidence that they are the writings of the 
apostle John. In proportion as that evidence is clear, their canonical authority is of course established. 2. Though brief, and though addressed to individuals, 
they are admitted into the canon of Scripture with the same propriety as the epistles to Timothy, to Titus, and to Philemon, for those were addressed also to 
individuals. 3. Like those epistles, also, these contain things of general interest to the church. There is nothing in either that is inconsistent with what John has 
elsewhere written, or that conflicts with any other part of the New Testament; there is much in them that is in the manner of John, and that breathes his spirit; 
there is enough in them to tell us of the way of salvation. Of the time when these epistles were written, and the place where, nothing is known, and conjecture 
would be useless, as there are no marks of time or place in either, and there is no historical statement that gives the information. It has been the common opinion 
that they were written at Ephesus, and when John was old, ‘The appellation which he gives of himself, “ the elder,” accords with this supposition, though it does 


not make it absolutely certain.] 
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The apostle here salutes an honourable matron and her children, ver. 1—4; recommends well be written to and encouraged, and further directed in their domestic love, 
to them faith and love, ver. 5,6; warns them of deceivers, ver. 7; and to take heed to || and order, and duties. We see that children may well be taken notice of in 
themselves, ver. 8; teaches how to treat those that bring not the doctrine of Christ, || Christian letters, and they should know it too; it may avail to their encourage- 
ver. 10, 11; and referring other things to personal discourse, concludes the epistle, || ment and caution. They that love and commend them will be apt to inquire 


ver. 12, 13. 


rey cee ire lady oe oe geen ee coe by oe zecpset 
q 5 paid them, and that, 1. By the apostle himself; nom I love in the truth,’ 
HE elder unto the eat . in Aa whom I sincerely and erty love. ae that we es beloved 
. . isciple had learned the art or exercise of love; and he especially loved those 

lady and ag oe en, ee that ee ae eepe peel 2 a a ea is pansies sequaintanees at the ee 
. ° gious that knew her; “And not I only, but also all they that have known the 

I love in the truth anc not truth.” Virtue and roodness, in an elevated sphere, shine bright. Truth de- 
I only but also all they that mands acknowledgment. They that see the evidences of pure religion should 
? confess and attest them. It is a good sign and great duty to love and value 

have known the truth : 9 || religionin others. Then here is the ground of this love and respect thus paid 
a to this lady and her children; “ For the truth’s sake,” (or true religion’s sake,) 

For the truth’s sake. which || “which dwelleth in us, and shall be with us for ever.” Christian love is founded 
F Z upon the appearance of Christian, vital religion. Likeness should beget affec- 

dwelleth inwus and shall be tion. They that love truth and piety in themselves should love it in others 
“ 7 too, or love others upon the account of it. The apostle and the other Chris- 
with us for ever. tians loved this meee not so wee for her none te oe hotness not so sae 
. : . ” for her bounty as her serious ristianity. e should not be religious merely 
reveuiyad Spiele’ boeane as heres fone by fits and starts, in certain moods and moons, but religion should still dwell 
ks i eoahe ent fie ae Te ld focus within us, in our minds and hearts, in our faith and love. It is to be hoped 
Seat Paves, As lin Ss ine meat res. || that where religion once truly dwells it will abide for ever. ‘The spirit of 
LOKI AES CIS CLD AN GLAU ass TAC ERD IOS Christianity, we may suppose, will not be totally extinguished; which “shall be 


i f life and love. Here we have, as usually i 2 
Sarat hh baldkar > not expressed by name, but bya CNA oars “the || With us for ever. 

rane et ion, and style, and love, do intimate that the penman was : ; , 
ee with that of the Foregoine epistle. He is now “the elder,” emphati- 3 Grace be with you, mercy, and peace, from God 


cally and eminently so; possibly the oldest apostle now living; the chief elder B i. A 3 Ke 
in the church of God. An alaer in the ancient house of Israel was reverend, or the Father, and fr om the Lord Jesus Christ, the Son 
to be reverenced; much more he that is so in the Gospel-Israel of God. An of the Father in truth and love. 4. I rejoiced 
old disciple is honourable; an old apostle and leader of disciples is more so. ? : ’ 4 
He was now old in holy service and experience, had seen and tasted much greatly that I found of thy children walking in 
of heaven, and was much nearer than when at first he believed. ‘ : : 
Secondly. The saluted—a noble Christian matron and her children ; to “the truth. as we have received a commandment from 
elect lady and her children.” A lady, a person of eminent quality for, birth, a 
breeding, and estate. It is well the Gospel has got among such. It is pity but the Father. 
lords and ladies should be acquainted with the Lord Christ and his religion. 
They owe more to him than others do, though usually “not many noble are Here we see, : . 
called.” Here is a pattern for persons of quality of the same sex. “ The elect First. The salutation, which is, indeed, an apostolical benediction; “ Grace 
lady ;” not only a choice one, but one chosen of God. It is brave to see Divine || be with you, mercy and peace, from God the Father, and from the Lord Jesus 
election running among the ladies; it is lovely and beautiful to see ladies, by || Christ, the Son of the Father, in truth and love.” Sacred love pours out bless- 
holy walking, demonstrate their election of God. “And her children;” pro- || ings upon this honourable Christian family. To them that have more shall be 
bably the lady was a widow. She and her children, then, are the pee part || given, These blessings are craved, 1. “ rom God the Father,” the God of all 
of the family; and so this may be styled an economical epistle. Families may || grace. He is the fountain of blessedness, and of all the blessings that must 
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bring us thither. 2. “ From the Lord Jesus Christ.” He is also author and 
communicator of these heavenly blessings ; and he is distinguished by this 
emphatical character, “the Son of the Father. ‘ Such a Son as none else can 
be; such a Son as is the brightness of the Father’s glory, and the ex ress image 
of his person, who, with the Father, is also eternal life, 1 Jno. i. 2. From these 
Divine persons is craved, Ist. Grace; Divine favour and goodwill, the spring 
of all good things. It is grace, indeed, that any spiritual blessings should be 
conferred on sinful mortals. 2nd. Mercy; free pardon and forgiveness. They 
that are already rich in grace have need of continual forgiveness. 3rd. Peace; 
tranquillity of spirit and serenity of conscience, in an assured reconciliation 
with God, together with all safe and sanctified outward prosperity. And these 
are desired in “truth and love;” either by sincere and ardent affection in the 
saluter, (in faith and love he prays them from God the Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ,) or as productive of continued truth and love in the saluted. 
These blessings will continually preserve true faith and love in the elect lady 
and her children,—and may they do so! 

Secondly. The congratulation upon the prospect of the exemplary conver- 
sation of other children of this excellent lady. Happy parent, that was blessed 
with such a numerous religious offspring! ‘I rejoiced greatly, that I found of 
thy children, walking in the truth, as we have received commandment from the 
Father.” Possibly the lady’s sons travelled abroad, either for accomplishment 
and acquaintance with the world, or on the account of their own business, or 
the common affairs of the family, and in their travels might come to Ephesus, 
where the apostle is now supposed to reside, and might there happily converse 
with him. See how good itis to be trained up to early religion. ‘Though religion 
is not to be founded upon education, yet education may be and often is blest, 
and is the way to fortify youth against irreligious infection. And hence let 
young travellers learn to carry their religion along with them, and not either 
leave it at home or learn the ill customs of the countries whence they come. 
It may be observed, also, that sometimes election runs in a direct line. Here is 
an elect lady and her elect children. Children may be beloved for the parents 
sake, but both by virtue of free grace. From the apostle’s joy herein we may 
observe, that it is pleasant to see children treading in good parent® steps; and 
they that see this may well congratulate the Perce thereupon; and that, both 
to excite their thankfulness to God for, and to enlarge their comfort in, so 
great a blessing. How happy a lady was this, that had brought forth so many 
children for heayen and for God! And how great a joy must it be to her 
ladyship to hear so good an account of them from so good a judge! And we 
may farther see that it is joyful to good old ministers, and accordingly to other 
good old disciples, to see a hopeful rising generation, that may serve God and 
support religion in the world when they are dead and gone. We see here also 
the rule of true walking, the commandment of the Father; then is our walk 
true, our converse right, when it is managed by the word of God. 


5 And now I beseech thee, lady, not as though I 
wrote a new commandment unto thee, but that which 
we had from the beginning, that we love one another. 
6 And this is love, that we walk after his command- 
ments. ‘This is the commandment, That, as ye have 
heard from the beginning, ye should walk in it. 


We come now more into the design and substance of the epistle; and here 
we have 

First. The apostle’s request; ‘‘ Now I beseech thee, lady.” Considering what 
it is that he entreats, the way of address is very remarkable. It is not any par- 
ticular boon or bounty to himself, but common duty and observance of Divine 
command, Here he might command or charge; but harsher methods are worse 
than needless where milder will prevail; and the apostolical spirit is, of all 
other, the most tender and endearing. Whether out of deference to her lady- 
ship, or apostolical meekness, or both, he condescends to beseech; ‘‘ And now, 
I beseech thee, lady.” He may be supposed speaking as another apostle does 
to acertain master to whom he writes, “ Wherefore, though I might be much 
bold in Christ,” and according to the power with which Christ hath entrusted 
me, “to enjoin thee that which is convenient, yet for _love’s sake I rather 
beseech thee, being such a one as the aged, the elder.” Love will avail where 
authority will not; and we may often see that the more authority is urged the 
more it is slighted. ‘‘he apostolical minister will love and beseech his friends 
into their duty. : ithe. 

Secondiy. The thing requested of the lady and her children—Christian, sacred 
leve ; “That we love one another,” ver. 5. They that are eminent in any Chris- 
tian virtue have yet room to grow therein. “* But as touching brotherly love, ye 
need not that I write unto you; for ye yourselves are taught of God to love one 
another. But we beseech you, brethren,” and sisters, “that ye increase more 
and more,” | Thes.iv. 9,10. This love is, 1. Recommended, Ist. From the obli- 
gation thereto; “The commandment.” Divine commandment should sway our 
mind and heart. 2nd. From the antiquity of the obligation; “ Not as though 
{ wrote a new commandment unto thee, but that which we had from the 
beginning,” ver. 5. This commandment of mutual Christian love may be said 
to be a new one, in respect of its new enactment and sanction by the Lord 
Christ; but yet, as to the matter of it, mutual, holy love, it is as old as natural, 
Jewish, or Christian religion. This commandment must everywhere attend 
Christianity, that the disciples of it must love one another. Then this love is, 
2. Illustrated from the fruitful nature of it; “ And this is love, that we walk 
after his commandments,” ver. 6. ‘This is the test of our love to God, our 
obedience to him. ‘This is love to ourselves, to our own souls, that we walk in 
obedience to Divine commands; “In keeping them there is great reward.” 
This is love to one another, to engage one another to walk in holiness; and this 
is the note of our sincere, mutual, Christian love, that we in other things walk 
after God’s commands. There may be mutual love that is not religious and 
Christian ; but we know ours to be so by our attendance to all other commands 
besides that of mutual love. Universal obedience is the proof of the goodness 
and sincerity of Christian virtues; and they that aim at all Christian obedi- 
ence will, to be sure, attend to Christian love. That is a fundamental duty in 
the Gospel charter. “ This is the commandment, that as ye have heard from 
the beginning, ye should walk in it,” ver. 6, that is, walk in this love. ‘The 
foresight of the decay of this love, as well as of other apostacy, might engage 
the apostle to inculcate this duty and this primordial command the more fre- 
quently, the more earnestly. 


7 For many deceivers are entered into the world, 


who confess. not that Jesus Christ is come in the 
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flesh. This is a deceiver and an antichrist. 8 Look 
to yourselves, that we lose not those things which 
we have wrought, but that we receive a full reward. 
9 Whosoever transgresseth, and abideth not in the 
doctrine of Christ, hath not God. He that abideth 
in the doctrine of Christ, he hath both the Father 
and the Son. 


First. In this principal part of the epistle we find, 

1. The ill news communicated to the lady. Seducers are abroad: “For 
many deceivers are entered into the world.” This report is introduced by a 

article that bespeaks a reason of the report. You have need to maintain your 
ove, for there are destroyers of it in the world; they that subvert the faith 
destroy the love. The common faith is one ground of the common love; or, 
you must secure your walk according to the commands of God,—that will secure 
you. Your stability is like to be tried; “ For many deceivers are entered into 
the world.” Sad and saddening news may be communicated to our Christian 
friends ; not that we should love to make them sorry, but to forewarn them is 
the way to forearm them against their trials. Now here is, 1. The description 
of the deceiver and his deceit. He confesses not “that Jesus Christ is come in 
the flesh,” ver. 7. He brings some error or other concerning the person of the 
Lord Jesus. He either contesses not that Jesus Christ is the same person, or that 
Jesus of Nazareth was the Christ, the Anointed of God, the Messiah promised 
of old for the redemption of Israel; or that the promised Messiah and Redeemer 
is come in the flesh, or into the flesh, into our world, and into our nature; such 
an one pretends that he is yet to be expected. Strange, that after such evi- 
dence any should deny that the Lord Jesus is the Son of God and Saviour of the 
world! 2, The aggravation of the case. Such an one “is a deceiver aud an anti- 
christ,” ver. 7. e deludes souls, and undermines the glory and kingdom of the 
Lord Christ. He must be an impostor, a wilful deceiver, after all the light that 
has been afforded, and all the evidence that Christ hath given concerning him- 
self, and the attestation God hath given concerning his Son; and he is a wilful 
opposer of the person, and honour, and interest of the Lord Christ, and as such 
shall be reckoned with when the Lord Christ comes again. Let us not think it 
strange there are deceivers and opposers of the Lord Christ’s name and dig- 
nity now; there were such of old, even in the apostle’s times. : ' 

Secondly. The counsel given to this elect household hereupon. Now eare and 
caution is needful; “ Look to yourselves,” ver. 8. ‘The more deceivers and de- 
ceits do abound the more watchful the disciples must be. Delusions may so 
prevail as that even the elect may be endangered thereby. ‘I'wo things they 
must beware of: 1. That they lose not what they had wrought, ver. 8; that is, 
what they have done, or what they have gained. It is pity that any religious 
labour should be in vain. Some begin well, but at last lose all their pains. The 
hopeful gentleman that had kept the commands of the second table, from his 
youth up, lost all for want of less love to the world and nore love to Christ. 

or what they have gained; many have not only gained a fair reputation for 
religion, but much light therein, much conviction of the evil of sin, the vanity 
of the world, the excellency of religion, and the power of God’s word. ‘hey 
have even tasted of the powers of the world to come, and the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, and yet at last lose all. “Ye did run well; who hindered ye, that ye 
should not obey,” or nét go on to obey, “the truth?” Sad it is that fair, 
splendid attainments in the school of Christ should all be lost at last. 2. That 
they lose not their reward, none of it; no portion of that honour, or praise, or 
glory, that they once stood fair for. ‘‘ That we,” or ye, as in some copies, 
“receive a full reward.” Secure ye as full a reward as will be given to any in 
the church of God. If there are degrees of glory, lose none of that grace, that 
light, or love, or peace, that is to prepare ye for the higher elevation in glory. 
“Hold fast that which thou hast,” in faith, and hope, and a good censcience, 
* that no man take thy crown,” that thou neither lose it nor any jewel out of it 
Rev. iii. 11. The way to attain the full reward is to abide true to Christ and 
constant in religion to the end. 

Thirdly. The reason of the apostle’s counsel, and of their care and caution 
about themselves, which is twofold: 1. The danger and evil of departure from 
gospel light and revelation. It is in effect and reality a departure from God 
himself; “‘ Whosoever transgresseth,” transgresseth at this dismal rate, “and 
abideth not in the doctrine of Christ, hath not God.” It is the doctrine of 
Christ that is appointed to guide us to God; it is that whereby God draws souls 
to salvation and to himself. They that revolt from thence, in so doing revolt 
from God. 2. The advantage and happiness of firm adherence to Christian 
truth. It unites us to Christ, the object or subject-matter of that truth, and 
thereby to the Father also, for they are one. ‘He that abideth,” rooted and 
grounded, “in the doctrine of Christ, he hath both the Father and the Son.” 
By the doctrine of Christ we are enlightened in the knowledge of the Father 
and the Son; by it we are sanctified for the Father and the Son, and thereupon 
are enriched with holy love to the Father and the Son, and thereby prepared 
for the endless enjoyment of the Father and the Son; ‘‘ Now ye are clean, 
through the word which I have spoken to you,” Jno. xy. 3. ‘hat purity makes 
meet for heaven. The great God, as he has set his seal to, so he puts a value 
upon, the doctrine of Christ. We must retain that holy doctrine in faith and 
Ore. as we hope or desire to arrive at bless communion with the Father and 
the Son. 


10 If there come any unto you, and bring not this 
doctrine, receive him not into your house, neither bid 
him God speed: 11 For he that biddeth him God 


speed is partaker of his evil deeds. 


Upon due warning given concerning seducers, the apostle gives direction 
concerning the treatment of such: They are not to be entertained as the 
ministers of Christ. The Lord Christ will distinguish them from such, and so 
would he have his disciples. ‘Ihe direction is negative. A 

First. Support them _not; “If there come any unto you, and bring not this 
doctrine,” concerning Christ as the Son of God, the Mesciah, and Anointed of 
God, for our redemption and _ salvation, ‘receive him not into your house.” 
Possibly this lady was like Gaius, whom we read of in the next epistle, a 

enerous housekeeper and hospitable entertainer of travelling ministers and 
Christians. These deceivers might, possibly, expect the same reception with 
others, or with the best that came there, as the blind are often bo d enough. 
But the apostle allows it not; do not welcome them into your family. Doubt-_ 
less such may be relieved in their pressing necessities, but not encouraged f 
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ill service. But deniers of the faith are destroyers of souls; and it is supposed 
Oe even ladies themselves should have good understanding in the affairs of 
religion. 

Secondly. Bless not their enterprises; “Neither bid them God_ speed.” 
Attend not their service with your prayers and good wishes. Ill work should 
not be consecrated or recommended to the Divine benediction. God will be no 
patron of falsehood, seduction, and sin. We ought to bid God speed to evan- 
gelical ministration; but the propagation of fatal error, if we cannot prevent, 
we must not dare to countenance. ‘Then 

Thirdly. Here is the reason of such direction, forbidding the support and 
patronage of the deceiver; “For he that biddeth him God speed, is partaker 
of his evil deeds.” Favour and affection partake of the sin. We may be 
sharers in the iniquities of others. How judicious and how cautious should 
the Christian be! There are many ways of sharing the guilt of other folls’ 
transgressions ; it may be done by culpable silence, indolence, unconcerned- 
ness, private contribution, public countenance and assistance, inward approba- 
tion, open apology and defence. The Lord pardon our guilt of other persons’ 
sins! 


12 Having many things to write unto you, I would 
not write with paper and ink: but I trust to come 
unto you, and speak face to face, that our joy may 
be full. 13 The children of thy elect sister greet 
thee. Amen. 


The apostle concludes his letter, ; 

First. With an adjournment of many things to personal conference; “ Having 
many things to write unto you, I would not write with paper and ink; but L 
trust to come unto you, and speak face to face, that our joy may be full;” 
where it is supposed that some things are better spoken than written. A pen 
and ink may be a mercy and a pleasure; but a personal interview may be more 
so. The apostle was not yet too old for travel, nor, consequently, for travelling 
service. The communion of saints should be, by all methods, maintained ; their 
communion should tend to their mutual joy. Excellent ministers may have 
their joy advanced by their Christian friends; “That I may be comforted 
together with you, by the mutual faith both of you and me,” Rom. i. 12. 

Secondly. With the presentation of service and salutation from some near 
relations to the lady; “The children of thy elect sister greet thee.” Grace 
was abundant towards this family. Here are two elect sisters, and probably 
their elect children. How will they admire this grace in heaven! The apostle 
condescends to insert the nieces’ duty, as we should call it, or dutiful salutation 
to their aunt. The duty of inferior relations is to be cherished. Doubtless the 
apostle was easy of access, and would admit all friendly and pious communi- 
cation, and was ready to enhance the good lady’s joy in her nieces as well as 
her children. May there be many such gracious ladies rejoicing in their gra- 
cious descendants and other relations! Amen. ; 

[In view of the exposition of this epistle we may make the following re- 
marks :—1. It is desirable for a family to have a character for piety so con- 
sistent and well understood that all who know it shall perceive it and love it, 
ver. 1. In the case of this lady and her household, it would seem that, as far as 
they were known, they were known as a well-ordered Christian household, 
Such a family John said he loved; and he said that it was loved by all who had 
any knowledge of them. What is more lovely to the view than such a household? 
What is better fitted to make an impression on the world favourable to reli- 
gion? 2. It is a matter of great rejoicing when any part of a family become 
truly religious, ver. 4. We should rejoice with our friends, and should render 
unfeigned thanks to God, if any of their children are converted, and walk in 
the truth. No greater blessing can descend on a family than the early conver- 
sion of children; and as angels rejoice over one sinner that is converted, we 
should rejoice when the children of our friends are brought to a knowledge of 
the truth, and devote themselves to God in early life. 3. It is our duty to be on 
our guard against the arts of the teachers of error, ver. 7. They abound in 
every age. ‘They are often learned, eloquent, and profound. They study and 
understand the arts of persuasion. They eat t2 their instructions to the capa- 
city of those whom they would lead astray. They flatter their vanity ; accom- 
modate themselves to their peculiar views and tastes; court their society, and 
seek to share their friendship. They often appear to be eminently meek, and 
serious, and devout, and prayerful, for they know that no others can succeed 
who profess to inculcate the principles of religion. There are few arts more 
profound than that of leading men into error; few that are studied more, 
or with greater success. Every Christian, therefore, should be on his guard 
ayainst such arts; and while he should on all subjects be open to conviction, 
and be ready to yield his own opinions when convinced that they are wrong, 
yet he should yield to truth, not to men; to argument, not to the influence of 
the personal character of the professed religious teacher. 4. We may see that 
it is possible for us to lose a poe of the reward which we might enjoy in hea- 
yen, ver. 8. The rewards of heaven will be apportioned to our character, and to 
our services in the cause of religion in this life, and they who “sow sparingly 


shall reap also sparingly.” Shere rte cyreu begin their course with great zeal, | 
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and as if they were determined to reap the highest rewards of the heavenly 
world. If they should persevere in the course which they have commenced, 
they would indeed shine as the stars in the firmament. But, alas! their zeal 
soon dies away. They relax their efforts, and lose their watchfulness. They 
engage in some pursuit that absorbs their time, and interferes with their habits 
of devotion. ‘They connive at error and sin; begin to love the comforts of this 
life; seek the honours or the riches of this world; and though they may be 
saved at last, yet they lose half their reward. It should be a fixed purpose with 
all Christians, and especially with such as are just entering on the Christian 
life, to wear in heaven a crown as bright, and studded with as many jewels, as 
can possibly be obtained. 5. We may learn from this epistle how to regard and 
treat the teachers of error, ver. 10. We are not to do any thing that can be 
fairly construed as countenancing their doctrines. ‘This simple rule would 
guide us to a course that is right. We are to have minds open to conviction. 
We are to love the truth, and be ever ready to follow it. We are not to be 
prejudiced against any thing. We are to treat all men with kindness; to be 
true, and just, and faithful in our intercourse with all; to be hospitable, and 
ever ready to do good to all who are needy, whatever their name, colour, rank, 
or opinions. We are not to cut the ties which bind us to our friends and kin- 
dred, though they embrace opinions which we deem erroneous or dangerous; 
but we are in no way to become the patrons of error, or to leave the impression 
that we are indifferent as to what is believed. ‘The friends of truth and piety 
we should receive cordially to our dwellings, and should account ourselves 
honoured by their presence, Ps. ci. 6,7; strangers we should not forget to 
entertain, for thereby we may entertain angels unawares, Heb. xiii. 2; but the 
open advocate of what we regard as dangerous error we are not to receive in 
any such sense or way as to have our treatment of him fairly construed as 
patronising his errors, or commending him as a teacher to the favourable re- 
gards of our fellow-men. Neither by our influence, our names, our money, our 
personal friendship, are we to give him increased facilities for spreading per- 
nicious error through the world. As men, as fellow-sutferers, as citizens, as 
neighbours, as the friends of temperance, of the prisoner, of the widow, the 
orphan, and the slave, and as the patrons of learning, we may be united in pro- 
moting objects dear to our hearts; but as religious teachers we are to shew them 
no countenance, not so much as would be implied in the common form of salu- 
tation wishing them success. In all this there is no breach of charity, and no 
want of true love, for we are to love the truth more than we are the persons of 
men. ‘l’o the man himself we should be ever ready to do good. Him we should 
never injure in any way, in his person, property, our feelings. We should never 
attempt to deprive him of the right of cherishing his own opinions, and of 
spreading them in his own way, answerable, not to us, but to God. We should 
impose no pains or penalties on him for the opinions which he holds. But 
we should do nothing to give him increased power to propagate them, and 
should never place ourselves, by any alliance of friendship, family, or busi- 
ness, in such a position that we shall not be perfectly free to maintain our own 
ey and to oppose what we deem to be error, whoever may adyo- 
cate it. 

(There is a love founded on a common apprehension of the truth between 
mind and mind, and a mutual acknowledgment of that truth in each other; but 
in counterpart to this there is an alienation of affection that takes place, when 
there arises the suspicion or imagination of an error, and, more particularly, 
when it amounts to the conception of a heresy. I believe that at this moment 
I labour under a suspicion of this sort; and L feel a consequent distrust and 
perhaps even dislike of me as the effect of it—_My God, give me to walk aright 
under this visitation—to walk in the truth even when accused for dereliction 
of or hostility to the truth. Guide my thonghts aright, and along with these 
my feelings and my conduct aright. Let all things be done with charity, even 
while If quit myself like aman. Give me, O Lord, to experience in mind and 
heart the precious conjunction of truth and love. Give me the unction that 
is from the Holy One—the anointing which remaineth; and then not only shall 
the truth dwell in us and be with us for ever, but we shall be grounded and 
settled in love—that first and foremost of the Spirit’s fruits. But let me not 
forget that God’s commandment is not barely that we should walk aright, but, 
in order to this, that we should walk in truth. "The commandment includes 
both the truth and the walk. Give me, O Lord, the love of the truth that 
I might be saved. How intimately love and truth are blended together in 
this epistle!—_we are commanded to walk in truth—we are beseeched to love; 
and this love is said to lie in our walking after the commandments. And all is 
here urged on the ground that error is abroad—error so deadly as to involve 
in it the denial of Christ, even amounting to its being an antichrist. To deny 
that Christ came in the flesh is to deny the literal sacrifice made by him for the 
sins of the world—analogous to the denial spoken of by Peter, regarding those 
who denied the Lord that bought them, 2 Pet. ii. 1. This is a damnable heresy ; 
and let us mark the reiterated testimony which the apostle gives as to the 
importance of right doctrine—nay, the sanction which he confers—if not on our 
hostility to, at least on our alienation from, all those who bring not the right 
doctrine along with them. With such there should be a suspension of all inter- 
course, at least of all hospitality. Give me, O Lord, to conduct myself aright 
amid these various elements and various considerations. Let me not under- 
value doctrine, and not only seek earnestly, but contend earnestly for the faith 
once delivered to the saints—else | may lose the things which I have wrought, 
and fall short of a full reward.—Chalmers’s Posthwmous Works.) 
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Cristian communion is exerted and cherished by letter. Christians are to be commended in the practical proof of their professed subjection to the gospel of 
Christ. The animating and countenancing of generous and public-spirited persons is doing good to many. ‘To this end the apostle sends this encouraging epistle 
to his friend Gaius; in which, also, he complains of the quite opposite spirit and practice of a certain minister, and confirms the good report concerning another, 


more worthy to be imitated. 
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In this epistle the apostle congratulates Gaius upon the prosperity of his soul, ver, 1, 2; 
upon the fame he had among good Christians, ver. 3, 4; upon his charity and hospi- 
tality to the servants of Christ, ver. 5,6; he complains of contemptuous treatment by 
an ambitious Diotrephes, ver. 9, 10; recommends Demetrius, ver. 12; and hopes to 
visit Gaius shortly, ver. 13, 14. 


HE elder unto the wellbe- 
FP loved Gaius, whom I love 
in the truth. 2 Beloved, I 

wish above all things that 
(2 thou mayest prosper and 


1 


a) be in health, even as thy 


soul prospereth. 


Here we see, First. The sacred pen- 
man that writes and sends the letter. Not 

*,\ here, indeed, notified by his name, but_a 
5) more general character, “ the elder.” He 
that is so by years and by office. Hon- 


= our and deference is due to both. Some 
have questioned whether this were John the apostle, or no; but his style and 
spirit seem to shine therein. They that are beloved of Christ will love the 
brethren for his sake. Gaius could not question from whom the letter came. 
The apostle might have assumed many more illustrious characters, but it 
becomes not Christ's ministers to affect swelling, pompous titles. He almost 
levels himself with the more ordinary pastors of the church, while, he styles 
himself “the elder.” Or, possibly, most of the extraordinary ministers, the 
apostles, were now dead, and this holy survivor would countenance the con- 
tinued standing ministry, by assuming the more common title, “the elder.” 
“The elders I exhort, who am also an elder,” 1 Pet. v. 1. 

Secondly. The person saluted and honoured by the letter. The former was 
directed to an elect lady,.this to a choice gentleman. Such are worthy of 
esteem and yalue. He is notified, 1. By his name, Gaius. We read of several 
of that name, particularly of one whom the apostle Paul baptized at Corinth, 
who, possibly, might be also the apostle’s host and kind entertainer there, 
Rom. xvi. 23. If this be not he, it is his brother in name, estate, and disposition. 
Then, 2. By the kind expressions of the apostle to him; “The well beloved,” 
and “ whom I love in the truth.” Love expressed is wont to kindle love. Here 
seems to be either the sincerity of the apostle’s love, or the religion of it, and 
then there is both. The sincerity of it; “ Whom [ love in truth.” Whom I 
truly, cordially love. The religion of it; “ Whom I love in the truth,” that is, 
for the truth’s sake; as abiding and walking in the truth as it isin Jesus. To 
love our friends for the truth’s sake is true love, religious, gospel love. 

Thirdly. The salutation or greeting, containing a prayer introduced by an 
affectionate compellation ; ‘‘ Beloved.” Thou beloved one in Christ, The minis- 
ter that would gain love must shew it himself. Here is, 1. ‘The apostle’s good 
opinion of his friend—that his soul prospered. There is such a thing as soul 
prosperity, the greatest blessing on this side heaven. ‘This supposeth regenera- 
tion, and an inward fund of spiritual life. This stock is increasing ; and, while 
spiritual treasures are advancing, the soul is in a fair way to the kingdom of 
glory. 2. His good wish for his friend, that his body may prosper and be in 
health, as well as his soul. [Not only as well as his soul, but he prays that in all 
other respects he might be prospered as much as he was in his soul. It argues 
a high state of piety when we can, as the expression of our highest desire for the 
welfare of our friends, express the hope that they may be in all respects as much 
prospered as they are in their spiritual concerns.] Grace and health are two 
rich companions. Grace will improve health, health will employ grace. It 
frequently falls out that a rich soul is lodged in a crazy body. Grace must be 
exercised in submission to such a dispensation. We may well wish and pray 
that they that have prosperous souls may have healthful bodies too. Their 
grace will shine in a larger sphere of epi k 
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3 For I rejoiced greatly, when the brethren came 
and testified of the truth that is in thee, even as thou 
4 I have no greater joy than 
to hear that my children walk in truth. 5 Beloved, 
thou doest faithfully whatsoever thou doest to the 
brethren, and to strangers; 6 Which have borne 
witness of thy charity before the church: whom if 
thou bring forward on their journey after a godl 
sort, thou shalt do well: 7 Because that for his 
name’s sake they went forth, taking nothing of the 
Gentiles. 8 We therefore ought to receive such, 
that we might be fellowhelpers to the truth. 

In these verses we have, < 

First. The good report that the apostle had received concerning this friend of 
his; “ ‘Che brethren came, and testified of the truth that is in thee,” ver. 3; “ Which 
have borne witness of thy charity before the church,” ver. 6. Where we may see, 
1. The testimony or thing testified concerning Gaius; “The truth that was in 
him ;” the reality of his faith, the sincerity of his religion and devotedness to 
God; and this evinced by his charity, which includes his love to the brethren, 
kindness to the poor, hospitality to Christian strangers, and readiness to accom- 


modate them for the service of the Gospel. Faith should work by love. It 
gives a lustre in and by the offices of love, and induces others to commend its 


integrity. 2. The witnesses; brethren that came from Gaius testified and,bore 
witness. A good report is due from those that have received good. Though a 


good name is but a small reward for costly service, yet it is better than precious 
ointment, and will not be refused by the ingenuous and religious. 3. The audi- 
tory or judicatory before which the report and testimony were given; ‘“ Before 
the church.” This seems to be the church at which the apostle now resided. 
What church that was we are not sure. What occasion they had thus to testify 
his faith and love before the church we cannot tell; peek out of the fulness 
of the heart the mouth spake; they could not but testify wher they found and 
felt. Possibly they would engage the church’s prayer for the continued life 
and usefulness of such a patron,—that he might prosper and be in health as his 
soul prospered. 

Secondly, The report the apostle himself gives of him, introduced by an 
endearing appellation again; “ Beloved, thou dost faithfully whatsoever thou 
dost to the brethren, and to strangers,” ver. 5. 1. He was hospitable; good to 
the brethren, even to strangers. It was enough to recommend them to Gaius’s 
house that they belonged to Christ, or he was good to the brethren of the same 
church with himself, and to those that came from far. All of the household of 
faith were welcome to him. 2. He seems to be of a catholic spirit. He could 
overlook the petty differences among serious Christians, and be communicative 
to all that bore the image and did the work of Christ. And, 3. He was con- 
scientious in what he did; ‘Thou dost faithfully,” thou makest faithful work 
of, “whatsoever thou dost.” Thou dost it as a faithful servant; and from the 
Lord Christ mayest thou expect the reward of the inheritance. Such faithful 
souls can hear their own praises without being puffed up. The commendation 
of what is good in us is designed, not for our pride, but for our encouragement 
to continue therein, and should be accordingly improved. 

Thirdly. The apostle’s joy therein, in the good report itself, and the good 
ground of it; “I rejoiced greatly when the brethren came and testified,” &. 
ver.3. “Ihave no greater joy than to hear that my children walk in the truth 
that is, in the prescripts of the Christian religion. [That they adhere stedfast 


| to the truth, and that they live in accordance with it.] The best evidence of — r 
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our having the truth is our walking in the truth. Good men will greatly rejoice 
in the soul prosperity of others, and they are glad to hear of the grace and 
goodness of others; “And they glorified God in me.” Love enyieth not, but 
rejoiceth in the good name of other folks. As it is joy to good parents, it will 
be joy to good ministers, to see their children evidence their truth in religion, 
and adorn their profession. 

Fourthly. The direction the apostle gives his friend concerning farther treat- 
ment of the brethren that were with him; * Whom, if thou bring forward on 
their journey, after a godly sort, thou shalt do well.” It was customary, in 
those days of love, to attend travelling ministers and Christians at least some 
oe of their road, 1 Cor. xvi. 6. It is a kindness to a stranger to be guided in 


is way—a pleasure to travellers to meet with suitable company. ‘This is 
a work that may be done “after a godly sort;” in a manner worthy of God, 
that is, suitable to the deference and relation we bear to God. Christians 


should consider not only what they must do, but what they may do; what they 
may most honourably and laudably do. ‘The liberal mind deviseth liberal, 
generous things. ‘Then Christians should do even the common actions of life 
oe of tee after a godly sort, as serving God therein, and designing his 
glory. en, 

Fifthly. The reasons of this directed conduct. These aretwo: 1. “ Because 
that for his name’s sake ‘‘these brethren” went forth, taking nothing of the 
Gentiles.” It appears thus that these were ministerial brethren, that they 
went forth to preach the Gospel and propagate Christianity. Possibly they 
might be sent out by this apostle himself. ‘They went forth to convert the 
Gentiles. ‘This was excellent service. ‘They went forth for God and his name’s 
sake. This is the minister’s highest end, and should be his principal spring and 
motive, to gather and to build up a people for his name. hey went forth also 
to carry a free Gospel about with them—to make it unchargeable where they 
came— taking nothing of the Gentiles.” These were worthy of double honour. 
There are those that are not called to preach the Gospel themselves, that yet 
may much contribute to the progress of it. The Gospel should be made without 
charge to those to whom it is first preached. They that know it not cannot be 
expected to value it. The churches and Christian patriots ought to concur to 
support the propagation of holy religion in the pagan countries. Public spirits 
should concur according to their several capacities. They that are freely com- 
municative of Christ’s Gospel should be assisted by those that are communica- 
tive of their purses. 2. “ We ought therefore to receive such, that we may be 
fellow-helpers to the truth,” that is, to true religion. ‘The institution of Christ 
is the true religion. It has been attested by God. They that are true in it and 
true to it will earnestly desire and pray for, and contribute to, its propagation 
in the world. Many ways may the truth be befriended and assisted. ‘They 
that cannot themselves proclaim it, may yet receive, accompany, help, and coun- 
tenance those that do. 


9 I wrote unto the church: but Diotrephes, who 
loveth to have the preeminence among them, re- 
ceiveth us not. 10 Wherefore, if I come, I will 
remember his deeds which he doeth, prating against 
us with malicious words: and not content therewith, 
neither doth he himself receive the brethren, and 
forbiddeth them that would, and casteth them out of 
the church. 11 Beloved, follow not that which is 
evil, but that which is good, He that doeth good is 
of God: but he that doeth evil hath not seen God. 


First. Here is a very different example and character. An officer, a minister 
in the church less generous, catholic, and communicative than the private 
Christians. Ministers may sometimes be outshone, outdone. In reference to 
this minister, we see, 1. His name: a Gentile name, Diotrephes, attended with 
an unchristian spirit. 2. His temper and spirit: full of pride and ambition. He 
loves to haye the pre-eminence. This ferment sprung and wrought betimes. 
It is an ill, unbeseeming character of Christ’s minister to love pre-eminence, to 
affect presidency and precedency in the church of God. [The single word ren- 
dered “who loyeth to have the pre-eminence,” (gAozpwrevwv,) occurs nowhere in 
the New Testament. It means simply, who loves to be first—meaning that he 
loved to be at the head of all things, to rule, to lord it over others. It is clearly 
supposed here that the church would have complied with the request of the 
writer if it had not been for this man.] 3. His contempt of the apostle’s autho- 
rity, and letter, and friends. Of his authority: the deeds which he doth, con- 

¢ our appointment ; rit | : 1 
thatthe dettarot should run so high; but ambition will breed malice against 
those that oppose it. Malice and ill-will in the heart will be apt to vent itself 
by the lips. ‘The heart and mouth are both to be watched. Of his letter; “I 
wrote to the church,” ver. 9, namely, in recommendation of such and such 
brethren. ‘But Diotrephes receiveth us not;” admits not our letter and tes- 
timony therein. This seems to be the church of which Gaius was a member, 
A gospel church seems to be such a society as to which a letter may be written 
and communicated. Gospel churches may well expect and be allowed creden- 
tials with the strangers that desire to be admitted among them. ‘The apostle 
seems to write by and with these brethren, To an ambitious, aspiring spirit, 
apostolical authority or e istle signifies but little. Of his friends, the brethren 
he recommended; “Neither doth he himself receive the brethren, and for- 
biddeth them that would, and casteth them out of the church,” ver, 10. There 
might be some differences or different customs between the Jewish and the 
Gentile Christians. Pastors should seriously consider what differences are 
tolerable. The pastor is not at absolute liberty, nor lord over God’s heritage. 
It is bad to do no good ourselves, but it is worse to hinder those that would. 
Church power and church censures are often abused. Many are cast out of the 
church that should be received there with satisfaction and welcome. But woe 
to those that cast out the brethren whom the Lord Christ will take into his own 
communion and kingdom. 4. The apostle’s menace of this proud domineerer ; 
© Wherefore, if I come, I will remember his deeds which he doth,” ver, 10; will 
remember to censure them. This seems to intimate apostolical authority. But 
the apostle seems not to hold an episcopal court, to which Diotrephes must be 
summoned, but will come to take cognizance of this affair in the church to 
which it belongs. Acts of ecclesiastical domination and tyranny ought to be 
animadverted upon. May it be better agreed to whom that power belongs ! 

Secondly. Here is counsel upon that different character ; dissuasion from 
copying such a pattern, and indeed any evil at all; “Beloved, follow not that 
which is evil, but that which is good,” ver. 11. Imitate not such ecclesiastical, 
uuchristian, pernicious evil; but i ee contrary good in wisdom, purity, 
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peace, and love. Caution and counsel are not needless to those that are good 
already. Those cautions and counsels are most like to be accepted that are 
seasoned with love. ‘* Beloved, follow not that which is evil.” ‘To this caution 
and counsel a reason is respectively subjoined. 1. To the counsel; “ Follow 
that which is good;” for “he that doth good,” naturally and genuinely doth 
good, as delighting therein, ‘is of God,” that is, is born of God. ‘The practice 
of goodness is the evidence of our filial, happy relation to God. 2. To the 
caution ; “Follow not that which is evil.” “He that doth eyil,” with bent of 
mind pursues it, “hath not seen God,” is not duly sensible of his holy nature 
and will. Evil workers vainly pretend or boast an acquaintance with God. 


12 Demetrius hath good report of all men, and of 
the truth itself: yea, and we also bear record; and 
ye know that our record is true. 13 I had many 
things to write, but I will not with ink and pen 
write unto thee: 14 But I trust I shall shortly see 
thee, and we shall speak face to face. Peace ée to 
thee. Our friends salute thee. Greet the friends 

name. 


tide we see, 


First. The character of another person, one Demetrius, not much known 
otherwise; but here his name will live. A name in the Gospel, a fame in the 
churches, is better than that of sons and daughters. His character was his com- 
mendation. His commendation was, 1. General; “ Demetrius hath a good 
report of all men.” Few are well spoken of by all. And sometimes it is ill to 
be so. But universal integrity and goodness is the way to, and sometimes 
obtains, the universal epuiane: 2. Deserved and well founded; “ And of the 
truth itself,” ver. 12. Some have a good report, but not of the truth itself, 
Happy they whose spirit and conduct commend them before God and men. 
3. Confirmed by the apostle’s and his friends’ testimony; “ Yea, and we also 
bear record,” and that with an appeal to Gaius’s own knowledge; “And ye,” 
you and your friends, “know that our record is true.” Probably this Deme- 
trius was known to the church where the apostle now resided, and to that 
where Gaius was. It is good to be well known, or known for good. We must 
be ready to bear our testimony to those that are good. Itis a debt to virtue 
and goodness. It is well for those that are commended when those that 
commend them can appeal to the conscience of those that know them most. 

Secondly. The conclusion of the epistle. In which we may observe, 1. The 
referring of some things to personal interview; “I have many things to write, 
but [ will not with ink and pen, but I trust I shall shortly see thee,” ver. 13, 14. 
Many things may be more proper for immediate communication than for letter. 
A little personal conference may spare the time, trouble, and charge of many 
letters. And good Christians may well be glad to see one another. 2. The 
benediction; “ Peace be to you;” that is, all felicity attend you. ‘They that are 
good and happy themselves wish others so too. 3. The public salutation sent 
to Gaius; “ Our friends salute thee.” A friend to the propagation of religion 
deserves a commonremembrance. And these pious persons shew their friend- 
ship to religion as well as to Gaius. 4. The apostle’s particular salutation of 
the Christians in Gaius’s church or vicinity; ‘Greet the friends by name.” 
I doubt they were not very many that must be so personally saluted. But we 
must learn humility as well as love. The lowest in the church of Christ should 
be greeted. And they may well salute and greet one another on earth that 
hope to live together in heaven. And the apostle that had lain in Christ’s 
bosom lays Christ’s friends in his heart. 

{From this epistle we may learn, 1. It is proper to desire for our friends all 
temporal good, to wish their happiness in every respect, ver. 2. It is not 
common that in their spiritual interests they are so much more prosperous than 
they are in other respects that we can make that the standard of our wishes in 
regard to them, but it sometimes does occur, as in the case of Gaius. In such 
cases we may indeed rejoice with a friend, and feel that all will be well with 
him. But in how few cases, even among professed Christians, can we with pro- 
priety make the prosperity of the soul the standard by which to measure the 
happiness which we desire for them in other respects! Doddridge says, ‘ What 
a curse would this bring upon many to wish that they might prosper even as 
their souls prospered!’ Of how much property would they at once be deprived; 
how embarrassed would be their affairs; how pale, and wan, and sickly would 
they be, if they should be in all respects as they are in their spiritual interests! 
2. It is an unspeakable pleasure to a Christian to learn that his friends are 
living and acting as becomes sincere Christians ; that they love what is true, and 
abound in the duties of hospitality, charity, and benevolence, ver. 3-6. 3. It is 
the duty and the privilege of those who love the cause of religion to go and 
preach the Gospel to those who are destitute, expecting to receive nothing from 
them, and doing it as a work of pure benevolence, ver. 7. The missionary spirit 
existed early in the Christian church, and indeed may be regarded as the pre- 
vailing spirit in those times. It has always been the prevailing spirit when 
religion has flourished in the church. And as we in Christian lands owe the 
blessings which we enjoy to the fact that in former times there were those who 
were willing thus to go torth, so it will be'true that the richest blessings which 
are to descend on India, and Africa, and the islands of the sea, will be traced in 
future times to the fact that there are in our age those who are willing to follow 
the example of the apostles in going forth to do good to a dying world. 4. It is 
our duty to contribute to the support of those who thus go among the heathen, 
and to aid them in every way in which we can promote the object which they have 
in view. So John felt it to be the duty of the church in regard to those who went 
forth in his time; and so, when the church, under the influence of Diotrephes, 
had refused to do it, he commended Gaius for performing that duty, ver. 6, 8. 
5. For the same reason it is our duty to contribute to the support of missionaries 
in the destitute places of our own land, ver. 8. ‘Lhey often go among a people 
who are as destitute and who will as little appreciate the Gospel, and who are 
as much prejudiced against it, and who are as poor, as the heathen. 6. We may 
see from this epistle that churches ought to be united in promoting the cause 
of religion, ver. 8,9. ‘They should regard it as a common cause, in which one 
has as much concern as another, and where each should feel it a privilege to 
co-operate with his brethren. One church, in proportion to its ability, has as 
much interest in the spread of Christianity as another, and should feel that it 
has much responsibility in doing it... 7. We may see, from this epistle, the evil 
of having one troublesome man in the church, ver. 10. Such a man, by his 
talents, his address, his superior learning, his wealth, or by his arrogance, pride, 
and self-confidence, may control a church, and ay hinder its promoting 
the work of religion. Yet how often has the spirit which actuated Diotrephes 
prevailed in the church! 8. There may be circumstances where it is proper— 
where it is a duty—to receive those who have been cast out of the church, ver. 8.] 


DELIVERING LETTERS, 


EASTERN MESSENGERS, 


OF THE 


GENERAL EPISTLE OF JUDE, 


WITH 


PRACTICAL GESBRVATION SS? 


Tus epistle (as are some few others) is styled general or catholic, for that it is not immediately directed to any particular person, family, or church, but to the 
whole society of Christians of that time, lately converted to the faith of Christ, whether from Judaism or paganism. And it is and will be of standing, lasting, and 
special use, in and to the church, as long as Christianity, that is, as time, shall last. [Under that false shew of learning which distinguishes the rationalistie school 
some have attempted to set aside the Divine authority of this book. The attempts of the more notorious writers of that school are too wicked to deceive those 
desiring to find the truth, and too absurd long to continue to delude any. The epistle was probably written late in the first century.] ‘This epistle (as most of 
the rest do) consists of, 1. A preface, or introduction, ver. 1,2. II. The body of the epistle, ver. 3—23, inclusive, IIL. The conclusion by way of doxology, 
ver. 24,25. The general scope of it is much the same with that of the second chapter of the second epistle of Peter, which having been already explained, the less 
will need to be said on this. It is designed to warn us against seducers and their seduction, to inspire us with a warm love to, and a hearty concern for, truth, 
(evident and important truth,) and that in the closest conjunction with holiness, of which charity, or sincere, unbiassed, brotherly love, is a most essential 
character and inseparable branch, [It is full of seasonable and practical instruction, suited to meet many of the evils of their days.] The truth we are to hold 
fast, and endeavour that others may be acquainted with, and not depart from, hath two special characters, 1. It is “the truth as it is in Jesus,” ph. iv. 21; and, 
2. It is “the truth after,” or which is according to, “godliness,” Jit. i. 1. The Gospel is the Gospel of Christ, he hath revealed it to us, and he is the main subject 
of it; and therefore we are indispensably bound to learn from thence all we can of his person, natures, and offices. Indifferency as to this is inexcusable in any 
who eall themselves Christians, and we know from what fountain we are wholly and solely to draw all necessary saving knowledge. Farther, it is also a doctrine 
of godliness; whatever doctrines favour the corrupt lusts of men cannot be of God, let the pleas and pretensions for them be what they will. Errors dangerous 
to the souls of men soon sprang up in the church. The servants slept, and tares were sown; but such was the wisdom and kindness of Providence that they 
began sensibly to appear and shew themselves while some at least of the apostles were yet alive to confute them, and warn others against them. Weare apt to 
think if we had lived in their times we should have been abundantly fenced against the attempts and artifices of seducers, but we have their testimony and their 
cautions, which is sufficient ; and if we will not believe their writings, neither would we have believed or regarded their sayings, if we had liyed amongst them and 
conversed personally with them. We come now to consider, I, ‘The preface or introduction to this epistle, ver, 1, 2, 


A.D. 66. 


brought before Domitian: Hecles. Hist., lib. iii., ch. xix. xx. This is another 
testimony against the forbidding to marry of the Roman apostacy. The Divine 
authority of Jude is clear, from the testimonies of the early fathers—Clement, 


A.D. 66. 


Some of the chief things contained in this chapter summarily are, I. An account of the 
penman of it, a character of the church, the blessings and privileges of that happy 
society, ver. 1, 2. IL. The occasion of writing this epistle, ver. 3. III. A character of 
evil and perverse men, who were already sprung up in that infant state of the church, 


and would be succeeded by others of the like evil spirit and temper in after times, 
ver, 4. IV. A caution against hearkening to and following after such, from the severity 
of God towards the unbelieving, murmuring Israelites at their coming out of Egypt, 
the angels that fell, the instance of Sodom and Gomorrha, their sin and punishment, 
ver,5—7. V. To these the apostle likens the seducers against whom he was warning 
them, and describes them at large, from ver. 8—13, inclusive. WI. Then, as specially 
suitable to his argument, he cites an ancient prophecy of Enoch, foretelling and de- 
scribing the future judgment, ver. 14, 15. VII. Enlargeth on the seducer’s character, 
guards against the offence which honest minds might be apt to take at the so early per— 
mission of such things, by shewing that it was foretold long before, that so it must be, 
ver. 16—19. VIII. Exhorts them to perseverance in the faith, fervency in prayer, 


watchfulness against falling from the love of God, and a lively hope of eternal life, 
ver. 20, 21. 
scandalous, ver. 22, 23. 
verses. 


IX. Directs them how to carry themselves towards the erroneous and 
And, X. Closeth with an admirable doxology, in the last two 


<2 J>4 UDE, the servant of Jesus 
NS Bas Christ, and brother of James, 
God the Father, and preserved 
in Jesus Christ, and called: 


2 Mercy unto you, and peace, 
and love, be multiplied. 


Here we have, 
, First. An account of the penman of this 
= epistle, Jude, or Judas, or Judah. 

_[Jude, the apostle of Christ, is generally be= 
Boxed to be VA we of ane pe enna: He had 
4 ... , also the name of Lebbeus, whose surname was 
Thaddeus, Mat. x.3; Mar. iii. 18; Lu. vi. 16. Itis probable that Jude the apostle 
was the author of the epistle. Dr. Olshausen, however, supposes it was another 
Jude, the brother of our Lord; but see Lardner, vol. iii., 4to., pp. 437—447, and 
Greswell’s Dissertations. It is probable that Jude was married, and had 
children, as Eusebius reports that some of the grandchildren of Jude were 


aud Origen, and Tertullian, who says, ‘Enoch is quoted by the apostle Jude.’ 
The internal evidences are very strong and conclusive. Its predictions, as 
already fulfilled, have proved its Divine inspiration, and their future fulfilment 
will doubtless yet more abundantly do so.] 

He was namesake to one of his ancestors, the patriarch son of Jacob, the most 
eminent, though not the first-born, of his sons, out of whose loins (linealiy, in 
a most direct succession) the Messiah came. This was a name of worth, 
eminency, and honour, yet, 1. He has a wicked namesake. ‘there was one 
Judas, one of the twelve, surnamed Iscariot, from the place of his birth, 
who was a vile.traitor, the betrayer of his and our Lord. The same names 
may be common to the best and worst persons. It may be instructive to be 
called after the names of eminently good men, but there can be no inference 
drawn thence what we shall prove, though we may even thence conclude what 
sort of persons our good parents or progenitors desired and hoped we should 
be. But, 2. Our Judas was quite another man. He was an apostle, so was 
Iscariot ; but he was a sincere disciple and follower of Christ, so was not the 
other; he was a faithful servant of Jesus Christ, the other was his betrayer 
and murderer; therefore here the one is very carefuily distinguished from the 
other. Dr. Manton’s note upon this is, that God takes great care of the good 
name of his sincere and useful servants. Why then should we be prodigal of 
our own or one another’s reputation and usefulness? Our apostle here calls 
himself a servant of Jesus Christ, esteeming that a most honourable title. It 
is more honourable to be a sincere and useful servant of Christ than to be 
an earthly king, how potent and prosperous soever. He might have claimed 
kindred to Christ, according to the flesh, but he waives that, and rather 
glories in being his servant. Observe, Ist. It is really a greater honour to 
be a faithful servant of Jesus Christ than to be akin to him according to the 
flesh. Many of Christ’s natural kindred, as well as of his progenitors, 
perished; not from want of natural affection in him as man, but from infi- 
delity and obstinacy in themselves, which should make the descendants and 
near relatives of persons most eminent for sincere and exemplary piety jealous 
over themselves with a godly jealousy. A son of Noah may be saved in the ark 
from a flood of temporal destruction, and yet be overwhelmed at last in a 
deluge of Divine wrath, and suffer the vengeance of eternal fire. Christ him- 
self tells us that he that “‘heareth his word and doeth it,” namely, he only 
‘is as his brother, and sister, and mother;” that is, more honourably and 
advantageously related to him than the nearest and dearest of his natural 
relatives, considered merely as such: see Mat. xii. 48350. Note farther, 2nd. 
In that the apostle Jude styles himself a servant, though an apostle, a dignitied 
officer in Christ’s kingdom, that it is a great honour to the meanest sincere 
minister; (and it holds proportionably as to every upright Christian,) that he 


* Dr. Watts, in his copy of Matthew Henry’s Exposition, states that the Exposition on Jude was prepared by Mr. John Billingsley; and it appears from his statements that he 


had material help from Matthew Henry’s own writings. 
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is the servant of Jesus Christ. They were servants before they were apostles, 
and they were but servants still. Away then with all pretensions in the 
ininisters of Christ to lordly dominion, either over one another or the flocks 
committed to their charge. Let us ever have that of our dear Redeemer in 
actual view, “it shall not be so among you,” Jat. xx. 25, 26. “ And brother 
of James,” to wit, of him whom the ancients style ‘the first bishop of Jeru- 
salem,’ of whose character and martyrdom Josephus makes mention, and 
ascribes the horrible destrnetion of that city and nation to this wicked cruelty, 
as one of its principal causes: see Josephus, b. xx., ch. iii.; and Huseb. Heel. 
flist. b. ii. ch. xxii. OF this James our Jude was brother; whether in the 
strictest or a larger, though very usual, acceptation, 1 determine not. He, 
however, reckons it an honour to him that he was the brother of such an one. 
We ought to honour those who are above us in age, gifts, graces, station; not 
to envy them, yet neither to flatter them, nor be led merely by their example, 
when we have reason to think they act wrong. Thus the apostle Paul with- 
stood his fellow-apostle Peter to the face, notwithstanding the high esteem 
he had of him, and the affectionate love he bare to him, when he saw that 
he was to be blamed, that is, really blameworthy, Gal. ii. 11, and following 
verses. 

Secondly. We are informed to whom this epistle is directed; namely, to all 
them who are “sanctified by God the Father, and preserved in Jesus Christ, 
and called.” I begin with the last, called; that is, called Christians, namely, 
in the judgment of charity, farther than which we cannot, nor in justice ought, 
to go in the judgments or opinions we form or receive of one another; for 
what appears not, is not, nor ought to come into, account in our dealings with, 
and censures of, one another, whatever abatements the Divine goodness may 
see fit to make for an honest though misguided zeal. The church pretends not 
(Lam sure it ought not) to judge of secret or hidden things, or drawn into the 
light before the time, lest our rash and preposterous zeal do more harm than 
eyer it has done, or Lam afraid ever will do, good. ‘‘ The tares and wheat” (if 
Christ may be Judge) “must grow together till the harvest,” Mat. xiii. 23—30. 
And then he himself will by proper instruments take timely care to separate 
them. We ought to think the best we can of every man till the contrary 
appear; not be forward to receive or propagate, much less invent, disad- 
vantageous characters of our brethren. This is the least we can make of the 
apostle’s large and excellent description of charity, 1 Cor. xiii., and this we 
ought to make conscience of acting up to, which, till we do, the Christian 
churches will (as, alas! they are at this day) be filled with “envying and strife, 
confusion and every evil work,” Jas. iii. 16. Or, called to be Christians by the 
preaching of the word, which they gladly receive, and profess cordially to 
believe, and so are received into the society and fellowship of the church; 
namely, Christ the Head, and believers the members; real believers really, 
professed believers visibly. Note, Christians are the called, called out of the 
world, the evil spirit and temper of it; above the world, to higher and better 
things, heaven, &c., things unseen and eternal; called from sin to Christ, from 
yanity to seriousness, from uncleanness to holiness; and this in pursuance of 
Divine purpose and grace; “for whom he did predestinate, them he also 
called,” Rom. viii. 30. Now they who are thus called are, | 2 : 

1. Sanetitied; “Sanctified by God the Father.” Sanctification is usually 
spoken of in Scripture as the work of the Holy Spirit, yet here it is ascribed 
tu God the Father, because the Spirit works it as the Spirit of the Father and 
the Son. Note, All who are effectually called are sanctified ; “ Made partakers 
of a Divine natnre,” 2 Pet.i.4; “ For without holiness no man shall see the 
Lord,” Heb. xii. 14. Observe, Our sanctification is not our own work. If any 
are sanctified, they are so_by God the Father, not excluding Son or Spirit, for 
they are one, that is, one God. Our corruption and pollution are of ourselves ; 
but our sanctification and renovation are of God and his grace; and therefore 
if we perish in our iniquity we must bear the blame; but if we be sanctified 
and glorified, all the honour and glory must be ascribed to God, and to him 
alone, Lown it is hard to give a clear and distinct account of this, but we 
inust not deny or disregard necessary truth because we caypot fully reconcile 
the several parts of it to each other; for, on that supposition, we might deny 
that any one of us could stir an inch from the place we are at present in, 
though we see the contrary every day andhour. oye 

2. The called and sanctified are preserved in Christ Jesus. As it is God who 
begins the work of grace in the souls of men, so it is he who carries it on, and 
perfects it. Where he begins he will perfect; though we are fickle, he is con- 
stant; ‘He will not forsake the work of his own hands,” Ps. exxxviil. 8. | Let 
us not therefore trust in ourselves, nor iu our stock of grace already received, 
but in him, and in him alone; still endeavouring by all proper and appointed 
means to keep ourselyes as ever we would hope he should keep us. ~ Bre- 
served” from the gates of hell, and to the glory of heaven. “Preserved in 
Christ Jesus.” Observe, All who are preserved are preserved in Jesus Christ; 
in him as their citadel and stronghold, no longer than they abide in him, and 
solely by virtue of their union with him. [We have a beantiful summary 
description of true Christians: sanctified in being set apart by God the Father, 
as a gift to his Son; preserved in Christ Jesus, secured in his keeping, so 
that none can pluck them thence; and called effectually, by the Holy Ghost, 
to this holy and happy state. The Lord make every reader one of this happy 
company. ‘ 

meaty: The apostolical benediction; “Mercy to you,” &c. From the 
mercy, peace, and love of God all our comfort flows, all our real enjoyment 
in this life, all our hope of a better. Ist. The mercy of God is the spring and 
fountain of all the good we have or hope for; mercy not only to the miserable 
but the guilty. 2nd. Next to mercy is peace, which we have from the sense 
of having obtained mercy. We can have no true and lasting peace but what 
flows from our reconciliation with God by Jesus Christ. 3rd. As from mercy 
springs peace, so from peace springs love; his love to us, our love to him, and 
our brotherly love (forgotten, wretchedly neglected grace!) to one another. 
These the apostle prayeth may be multiplied, that Christians may not be con- 
tent with scraps and narrow scantlings of them; but that souls and societies 
may be top, brim, swimming full of them. Note, God is ready to supply us 
with all grace, and a fulness in each grace. Weare not straitened (if we are 
straitened) in him, but in ourselyes. [The more grace we have, the more we 
may hope for. There is no end of the Divine bounty.] 


3 Beloved, when I gave all diligence to write unto 
-ou of the common salvation, it was needful for me 
to write unto you, and exhort you that ye should 
earnestly contend for the faith which was once deli- 


yered unto the saints. 


e the design of the apostle in writing this epistle to the lately 

ie as and Gentiles, namely, to establish thar in the Christian faith, 

and a practice and conversation traly consonant and conformable thereunto, 
1 
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and in an open and bold profession thereof; especially in times of notorious 
opposition, whether by artful seduction or violent and inhuman persecution. 
But then we must see to it very carefully that it be really the Christian faith 
that we believe, profess, propagate, and contend for; not the discriminating 
badges of this or the other party ; not any thing of later date than the inspired 
writings of the holy evangelists and apostles. Here observe 

_First. That the gospel salvation is a “common salyation sf that is, in a most 
sincere offer and tender of it to all of mankind whom the notice of it reacheth. 
For so the commission runs, Mat. xvi. 15, 16, “Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature,” &c. Sure God means as he speaks, (he 
doth not delude us with vain words, whatever men do,) and therefore none 
are excluded from the benefit of these gracious offers and invitations but they 
who obstinately, impenitently, finally, exclude themselves; ‘“ Whoever will 
may come and drink of the water of life freely,” Rev. xxii. 17. [It is common 
as it is free to all_common as the air we breathe, the sun that shines over 
the earth, and the rain that descends from heayen, revealing one Father, one 
Redeemer, one Sanctifier for all.] The application of it is made to all believers, 
and only to such; it is made to the weak as well as to the strong; let none 
discourage themselves on the account of hidden decrees which they can know 
little of, and with which they have nothing to do. God’s decrees are dark, his 
covenants are plain. All good Christians meet in Christ the common Head, are 
actuated by one and the same Spirit, are guided by one rule, meet here at one 
throne of grace, and hope shortly to meet in one common inheritance, a glo- 
rious one to be sure, but what or how glorious we cannot, nor at present need 
to, know; but such it will be as yastly to exceed all our present hopes and 
expectations. 

Secondly. This common salvation is the subject matter of the faith of all the 
saints. The doctrine of it is what they all most heartily consent to; they 
esteem it as “a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation,” 1 Tim. i. 153 
it is the faith once, or at once, once for all, delivered to the saints; to which 
nothing can be added, from which nothing may be detracted, in which nothing 
more nor less should be altered. Here let us abide; here we are safe; if we 
stir a step farther we are in danger of being either entangled or seduced. 

Thirdly. The apostles and evangelists all wrote to us of this common salva- 
tion. This cannot be doubted by those who have carefully read their writings. 
It is hard any should think they wrote chiefly to maintain particular schemes 
and opinions, especially such as they never did nor could think of. It is 
enough that they have fully declared to us, by inspiration of the Holy Ghost, 
all that is necessary for every one to believe and do, in order to obtain a per- 
sonal interest in the common salvation. 

Fourthly. They who preach or write of the common salvation should give 
all diligence to do it well. Not allow themselves to offer to God, or his people, 
that which cost them nothing, or next to nothing, little or no pains or thought, 
2 Sam. xxiv. 24. This were to treat God irreverently and man unjustly. The 
apostle, though inspired, “gave all diligence to write of the common salvation ;” 
what then will become of those who, though uninspired, give no diligence, 
or next to none, but say to the people, even in the name of God, quicquid in 
buecam venerit— what comes next;’ so they use Scripture words—care not 
how they interpret or apply them. They who speak of sacred things ought 
always to speak of them with the greatest reverence, care, and diligence. 

Fifthly. They who have received the doctrine of this common salvation must 
contend earnestly for it: “ Earnestly,” not furiously. They who strive for 
the Christian faith, or in the Christian course, must strive lawfully, or they 
lose their labour, and run great hazard of losing their crown, 2 ¥im. ii. 5. 
“The wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of God,” Jsa.i. 20. Lying for 
the truth is bad, and scolding for it is not much better. Observe, They who 
have received the truth must contend forit. But how? As the apostles did; 
by suffering patiently and courageously for it, not by making others suffer 
if they will not presently embrace every notion that we are pleased (proved 
or unproved) to call faith or fundamental. We must not suffer ourselves to 
be robbed of any essential article of Christian faith by the cunning craftiness, or 
specious plausible pretences, of any who “lie in wait to deceive,” B’ph. iv. 14. 
The apostle Paul tells us he preached the Gospel, mind it was the Gospel, 
“with much contention,” 1 Thes. ii. 2; that is, (as I understand it,) with great 
earnestness, with a hearty zeal, and a great concern for the success of what 
he preached. But if we will understand contention in the common accepta- 
tion of the word, we must impartially consider with whom the apostle con-- 
tended, and how, the enlarging on which would not be proper for this place. 
{Earnest contention for the faith amid abounding errors may be a prior duty 
to that of enlarging on the common salvation. Christians are to maintain the 
Gospel against its enemies.] 

We have here the occasion the apostle had to write to this purpose. As evil 
manners give rise to good laws, so dangerous errors often give just occasion 
to the proper defence of important truth. 


4 For there are certain men crept in unawares, 
who were before of old ordained to this condemnation, 
ungodly men, turning the grace of our God into 
lasciviousness, and denying the only Lord God, and 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Here observe, First. That ungodly men are the great enemies of the faith 
of Christ and the peace of the church. They who deny or corrupt the one, 
and disturb the other, are here expressly styled ungodly men. We might have 
truth with peace, a most desirable thing, were there none, ministers or private 
Christians, in our particular churches and congregations but truly godly men; 
a blessing searcely to be looked or hoped for on this side heaven. Ungodly 
men raise scruples, start questions, cause divisions, widen breaches, merely 
to advance and promote their own selfish, ambitious, and covetous ends. This 
has been the plague of the church in all past ages, and I am afraid no age 
is, or will be, wholly free from such men and such practices as long as time 
shall last. The late excellent Mr. Henry’s pious and charitable note on this 
passage, and I wish it were duly laid to heart by all of us who yet survive, is, 
that nothing cuts us off from the church but that which cuts us off from 
Christ, namely, reigning infidelity and ungodliness. We must (as he goes 
on excellently) abhor the thought of branding particular parties (I add, or 
persons) with this character; especially the doing it without the least proof, 
or (as it too often happens) the least shadow of it. ‘Those are ungodly men 
who live without God in the world, who have no regard to God and conscience. 
They (as the good man goes on) are to be dreaded, and consequently to be 
avoided, not only who are wicked by sins of commission, but also who are 
ungodly by sins of omission; who, for example, restrain prayer before God, 
who dare not reprove arich man, when it is the duty of their place so to do, 
for fear they lose his favour, and the advantage they promise themselves there- 
from, who “do the work of the Lord negligently,” &e. 

2. ‘That they are the worst of ungodly men who turn “‘the grace of God into 
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lasciviousness;” that is, who take encouragémént to sin more boldly, because 
the grace of God hath abounded, and doth still abound so wonderfully ; who are 
hardened in their impieties by the extent and fulness of gospel grace, the 
design of which is to reduce men from sin, and bring them unto God, ‘Thus 
therefore to wax wanton under so great grace, and turn it into an occasion 
of working all uncleanness with greediness, and hardening ourselves in such 
a course by that very grace, which is the last and most forcible means to 
reclaim us from it, is to render ourselves the vilest, the worst, and most hope- 
less of sinners. r “a P 

Thirdly. They who turn the grace of God into lasciviousness do in effect 
deny the Lord God, and our Lord Jesus Christ; that is,as Mr. Henry well 
expresseth it, they deny both natural and revealed religion. They (as he justly 
goes on) strike at the foundations of natural religion, for they deny the only 
Lord God; and they overturn all the frame of revealed religion, for they deny 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Now his great design in establishing his (that is, 
revealed) religion in the world was to bring us unto God. Note, They who 
deny our Lord Jesus Christ do, in effect, deny the only Lord God. To deny 
revealed religion is virtually to overturn natural religion, for they stand or 
fall together, and they mutually yield light and force to each other. Would 
to God our modern deists, who live in the midst of gospel light, would seri- 
ously consider this, and cautiously, diligently, and impartially examine what 
it is that hinders their receiving the Gospel, while they profess themselves 
fully persuaded of all the principles and duties of natural religion. Never two 
tallies answered more exactly to each other than these do, so that it seems 
absurd to receive the one and reject the other. One would think it were the 
fairer way to receive both or reject both; though perhaps the more plausible 
method, especially in this age, is to act the part they do. [Enoch, as the apostle 
afterwards notices, and the apostle Peter in his second epistle, and St. Paul, 
in his epistles to the Thessalonians and to Timothy, as well as other sacred 
writers, both in the Old and New ‘Testament, wrote before (poyeypayjsevoc) 
of this corruption of the Gospel. The insidious approach of error creeping 
in unawares is truly descripture of the rise and course of popery and infidelity ; 
der shourt unawares to man, God had foreseen and foretold them from the 

eginning. 

Fourthly. They who turn the grace of God into lasciviousness are ordained 
unto condemnation; so Mr. Henry, and no doubt it is a great truth. They 
(as he speaks) sin against the last, the greatest, and most perfect remedy, and 
so are without excuse. ‘They who thus sin must needs die of their wounds, 
of their disease; are of old ordained to this condemnation, whatever that 
expression means. But what if our translators bad thought fit to have ren- 
dered the word in the original, which I shall not trouble the English reader 
with, ‘of old forewritten of,’ as persons who would, through their own sin and 
folly, become the proper subjects of this condemnation, where had the harm 
been? Plain Christians had not been troubled with dark, doubtful, and per- 
plexing thoughts about reprobation, which the strongest heads cannot enter 
far into, can indeed bear but little of, without much loss and damage. Is it 
not enough that early notice was given by inspired writers that such seducers 
and wicked men should arise in later times, and that every one being fore- 
warned of, should be forearmed against them ? 

(‘ Denying the only Lord,” &c. Not outwardly, or there would be no mystery 
in the iniquity, no deceivableness in the unrighteousness. ‘Popery deny the 
Father! Oh, no; she has such reverence for the greatness of the Father 
she thinks him too great to be approached without human mediators. Popery 
deny the Son! Why, she has crucifixes in every corner.’ Yet how truly, how 
practically, are the Father and the Son denied by this great apostacy,—the 
commands of the Father trampled on and broken,—the second commandment 
generally left out altogether,—the tenderness, and grace, and sympathy of the 
Son denied, and transferred to the Virgin Mary, while Christ is represented 
as usolemn Judge only. God preserve us from all these snares of the enemy 
to destroy our souls! What Socinianism does explicitly Popery does covertly ; 
both set aside Christ. ] 

Fifthly. We ought to contend earnestly for the faith, in opposition to those 
who would corrupt or deprave it—such as are “crept in unawares;” a wretched 
character to be sure, but often very ill applied by weak and ignorant people, 
and even by those who themselves creep in unawares, who think their ipse dixit 
- should stand for a law to all their followers and admirers. Surely faithful, 
humble ministers, are helpers of their people’s joy, peace, comfort, not lords of 
their faith. Whoever attempt to corrupt the faith, we ought to contend ear- 
nestly against them. ‘The more busy and crafty the instruments and agents 
of Satan are to rob us of the truth, the more solicitous should we be to hold 
it fast; always provided we be very sure that we fasten no wrong or injurious 
characters On persons, parties, or sentiments. 

The fair warning which the apostle, in Christ’s name, gives to those who, 
having professed his holy religion, do afterwards desert and proye false to it. 


5 I will therefore put you in remembrance, though 
ye once knew this, how that the Lord, having saved 
the people out of the land of Egypt, afterward de- 
stroyed them that believed not. 6 And the angels 
which kept not their first estate, but left their own 
habitation, he hath reserved in everlasting chains 
under darkness unto the judgment of the great day. 

nr) . i 
7 Even as Sodom and Gomorrha, and the cities 
about them in like manner, giving themselves over 
to fornication, and going after strange flesh, are 
set forth for an example, suffering the vengeance of 
eternal fire. 

We have here a recital of the former judgments of God upon sinners, with 
design to awaken and terrify those to whom warning is given in this epistle. 
Observe, The judgments of God are often denounced and executed in terrorem, 
— for warning to others, rather than from immediate or particular displeasure 
against the offenders themselves; not that God is not displeased with them 
but perhaps not more with them than with others, who, at least for the pre- 
sent, do escape. Iwill put you in remembrance.” Observe, that what we 
do already know we still need to be put in remembrance of. Therefore there 
will always be need and use of a standing, stated ministry in the Christian 


church, though all the doctrines of faith, the essentials, are so plainly revealed 
in express words, or by the most a plain, and immediate consequence, 
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that he who runs may read and understand them. There want no infallible 
interpreters (really or conceitedly such) for any such end or purpose. Some 
people do, weakly enough, suggest, if the Scriptures do so plainly contain all 
that is necessary to salvation, what need or use can there be of a ibe 
ministry? Why may we not content ourselves with staying at home an 
reading our Bibles? But hold, not so fast; fair and softly. The inspired 
apostle has here fully, though not wholly, answered this objection. Preach- 
ing is not designed to teach us something new in every sermon, somewhat that 
we knew nothing of before; but to put us in remembrance, to call to mind 
things forgotten, to affect our passions, and engage and fix our resolutions, 
that our lives may be answerable to our faith. Though you know these 
things, yet, as good Mr. Henry says, you still need to know them better. There 
are many things we have known which yet we have unhappily forgotten. Is 
it of no use or service to be put afresh in remembrance of them? 

Now what are these things (I use the very words of the late excellent 
Mr. Henry, which in this exposition, which is designed, and ysapeteli 
modelled, as a small part of the continuation of his, I always do, where 
well can) which we Christians need to be put in remembrance of. 

First. The destruction of the unbelieving Israelites in the wilderness, ver. 5. 
St. Paul puts the Corinthians in mind of this, 1 Cor. x. The first ten verses 
of that chapter, as the Scripture is always the best commentary upon itself, _ 
are the best explication of the 5th verse of this epistle of Jude. None, there- 
fore, ought to presume upon their privileges, since many who were brought 
out of Egypt by a series of amazing miracles yet perished in the wilderness, 
by reason of their unbelief. ‘ Let us not therefore be high-minded, but fear,” 

om. xi. 20. “Let us fear lest a promise being left us of entering into his rest, 
any of you should seem to come short of it,” Heb. iv. 1. They had miracles in 
plenty, they were, as Mr. Henry styles it, their daily bread, yet even they 
perished in unbelief. We have greater, much greater, advantages then they 
had. Let their error, their so fatal error, be our awful warning. [The con- 
stant recollection of God’s truth is needful for its sanctifying and saving power, 
1 Cor. xv. 2. Let us then read the Bible constantly. May we Protestant 
churches, who have been saved out of popery, be preserved from infidelity. ] 

Secondly. We are here put in remembrance of the fall of the angels, ver. 6. 

There were a great number of the angels who “left their own habitation ;” 
that is, who were not pleased with the posts and stations the supreme Monarch 
of the universe had assigned and allotted to them, but thought (like discon- 
tented ministers in our age, I might say in every age) they deserved better. 
They would, with the title of ministers, be sovereigns, and in effect the Sove- 
reign should be their minister—do all, and only what they would have him. 
Thus was pride the main and immediate cause or occasion of their fall. Thus 
they quitted their post, and rebelled against God, their Creator and Sovereign 
Lord. But God did not spare them, high and great as they were; he would not 
truckle to them; he threw them off, as a wise and good prince will a selfish 
and deceitful ministry ; and the great, the all-wise God, could not be ignorant, 
as the wisest and best of earthly princes often are, what designs they were 
hatching. After all what became of them? They thought to have dared and 
out-faced Omnipotence itself; but God was too hard for them; he east them 
down to hell. ‘They who would not be servants to their Maker and his will 
in their first state, were made captives to his justice, and are reserved in ever- 
lasting chains under darkness. Here see what the condition of fallen angels 
is—they are in chains bound under the Divine power and justice, bound over 
to “the judgment of the great day.” They are under darkness who were once 
angels of light. So horribly in the dark are they that they continue to fight 
against God, as if there were yet some small hope at least left them of pre- 
vailing and overcoming in the conflict. Dire infatuation! Light and liberty 
concur, chains and darkness, how well do they agree, and suit each other! 
[Whenever we admit a sin into our soul we place a chain on our freedom, and 
make a dungeon for our souls, and this, in its nature, everlasting. How 
terrible then the chains of pride, ambition, love of dominion, and hatred of 
God, and his trefth, and his people, and of every thing good, which imprison 
evil angels with all their high intellect in eternal darkness!] ‘The devils, once 
angels in the best sense, are reserved, &c. Observe, There is, undoubtedly 
there is, ajudgment to come. The fallen angels are reserved to “ dy eek 
of the great day;” and shall fallen men escape it? Surely no. Let every 
reader consider this in due time. ‘Their chains are called everlasting, because 
it is impossible they should ever break loose from them, or make an escape. 
They are held fast and sure under them. The decree, the justice, the wrath 
of God are the very chains under which fallen angels are held so fast. Hear 
and fear, O sinful mortals of mankind! 

Thirdly. The apostle here calls to our remembrance the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrha, ver. 7, “ Even as,” &c. And it is in allusion to the destruction 
of Pentapolis, or the five cities, that the miseries of the damned are set forth 
by a lake that burneth with fire and brimstone. They were guilty of abom- 
inable wickedness, not to be named or thought of but with the utmost abhor- 
ence and detestation. Their ruin is a particular warning to all people to take 
heed of, and fly from, “ fleshly lusts which war against the soul,” 1 Pet, ii. 11. — 
[See the warnings given from the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrha and the ~ 
cities of the plain, Admah and Zeboim, Deu. xxix. 19-25; Hze. xvi. 48—51.] — 
These lusts consumed the Sodomites with fire from heaven, and they are now — 
“suffering the vengeance of eternal fire;” therefore take heed, imitate not 
their sins, lest the same plagues overtake you as did them. Godisthe same ~ 
holy, just, pure Being now asthen. And can the beastly pleasures of amoment — 
make amends for your “suffering the vengeance of eternal fire?” “Stand in — 
awe, therefore, and sin not,” Ps. iv. 4. 

The charge the apostle exhibits against deceivers who were now seducing 
the disciples of Christ from the profession and practice of his holy religion. 


8 Likewise also these filthy dreamers defile the 
flesh, despise dominion, and speak evil of dignities. 
9 Yet Michael the archangel, when contending with — 
the devil he disputed about the body of Moses, durst 
not bring against him a railing accusation, but said, 
The Lord rebuke thee. 10 But these speak evil of 
those things which they know not: but what they 
know naturally, as brute beasts, in those things they 
corrupt themselves. 11 Woe unto them! for they 
have gone in the way of Cain, and ran greedily after” 
the error of Balaam for reward, and perished in the 
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gainsaying of Core. 12 These ate spots in your 
feasts of charity, when they feast with you, feeding 
themselves without fear: clouds they are without 
water, carried about of winds; trees whose fruit 
withereth, without fruit, twice dead, plucked up by 
the roots; 13 Raging waves of the sea, foaming 
out their own shame; wandering stars, to whom is 
reserved the blackness of darkness for ever. 


M.CLINT 


WANDERING STARS, 


He calls them “filthy dreamers,” forasmuch as delusion is a dream, and the 
beginning of, and inlet to, all manner of filthiness. Note, Sin is filthiness. It 
renders men odious and vile in the sight of the most holy God; and makes 
them, sooner or later, as penitent or as punished to extremity, and without 
resource, vile in their own eyes; and ina while they become vile in the eyes 
of all about them. These filthy dreamers dream themselves into a fool’s 
paradise on earth, and into areal hell at last. Let their character, course, and 
end be our seasonable and sufficient warning. Like sins will produce like 
punishments and miseries. 

First. Here the character of these deceivers is described. 

1, They “defile the flesh.” The flesh or body is the immediate seat, and often 
the irritating occasion, of many horrid pollutions; yet these, though done in 
and against the body, do greatly defile, and grievously maim and wound, the 
soul; “ Fleshly lusts do war against the soul,” 1 Pet. ii. 11. And in 2 Cor. vii. 1, 
we read of filthiness of flesh and spirit, each of which, though of different 
kinds, defile the whole man. 

2. They “‘ despise dominion, and speak evil of dignities.” Are of a disturbed 
mind, and a seditious spirit; forgetting that ‘the powers that be are ordained 
of God,” Rom. xiii. 1. God requires us “to speak evil of no man,” Z%t. iii. 2. 
But it is a great aggravation of the sin of evil-speaking when what we say is 
pointed at magistrates, men whom God has set in authority over us, by blas- 
pheming or speaking evil of whom we blaspheme God himself. Or, if we under- 
stand it with respect to religion, as some do, that ought to have the dominion 
in this lower world, such evil-speakers despise the dominion of conscience, 
make a jest of it, and would banish it out of the world; and for the word of 
God, the rule of conscience, they despise that; the revelations of the divine 
will go for little with them; they are a rule of faith and manners, but not till 
they have explained them, and imposed their sense of them upon all about 
them. Or, as others account for the sense of this passage, the people of God, 
truly and specially so, are the dignities here spoken of, or referred to; accord- 
ing to that of the psalmist, Ps. cv. 15, “ Louch not mine anointed, and do my 
prophets no harm.” ‘They “speak evil of,’ &c. Observe, Religion, and its 
serious professors, have been always and every where evil-spoken of; though 
there is nothing in religion but what is very good, and deserves our highest 
regards, both as it is perfective of our natures and subservient to our truest 
and highest interests; yet this sect, as its enemies are pleased to call it, “is 
every where spoken against,” Acts xxviii. 22. 

On this occasion the apostle brings in “ Michael the archangel,” &c., ver. 9. 
Interpreters are at a loss what is here meant by “the body of Moses.” Some 
think that the devil contended that Moses might have a public and honourable 
funeral, that the place where he was interred might be generally known 
hoping thereby to draw the Jews, so naturally prone thereto, to a new and 
fresh instance of idolatry. Dr. Scott thinks that by “the body of Moses” we 
are to understand the Jewish church, whose destruction the devil strove and 
contended for; as the Christian church is called the body of Christ in the New 
Testament style. Others bring other interpretations, which I will not here 
trouble the reader with. [There is not merely a conflict going on between 
men and men, but a higher and more mysterious conflict connected with it, in 
the heavenly places, #ph. vi. 12; and all our struggles with sin and Satan are 
matters of intense interest to angels. The account of the Lord’s burying the 
body of Moses is given Deu. xxxiv. 5,6. Probably the devil was already pre- 
anticipating his system of relics, by which he has in popery done so much evil 
in the church of Christ.) ‘Though this contest was mighty eager and earnest, 
and Michael was victorious in the issue, yet he would not bring a “railing 
accusation” against the devil himself. He knew a good cause needed no such 
weapons to be employed in its defence. It is said, “ He durst not bring,” Se. 
Why durst he not? Not that he was afraid of the devil, but he believed God 
would be offended if, in such a dispute, he went that way to work; he thought 
it below him to engage in a trial of skill with the great enemy of God and man, 
which of them should ountscold or outrail the other. A memorandum, saith 
good Mr. Henry, to all disputants never to bring railing accusations into their 
disputes. [ruth needs no supports from falsehood or seurrility. Some say, 
Michael would not bring a railing accusation against the devil, as knowing 
beforehand that he would be too hard for him at that weapon. Some think 
the apostle refers here to the remarkable passage we have Num. xx. 7—14. 
Satan would have represented Moses under disadvantageous colours, which 
he, good man, had, at that time, and upon that occasion, given but too much 
handle for. Now Michael, according to this account, stands up in defence of 
Moses, and in the zeal of an upright and bold spirit says to Satan, “ The Lord 
rebuke thee.” He would not stand disputing with the devil, nor enter into a 

articular debate about the merits of that special cause. He knew Moses was 
on fellow-servant, a favourite of God, and he would not patiently suffer him 
to be insulted, no, not by the prince of devils, but in a just indignation cries out, 
“The Lord rebuke thee.” Lite that of our Lord himself, Mat. iv. 10, “ Get 
thee hence, Satan.” Moses was a dignitary, a magistrate, one beloved and pre- 
ferred by the great God; and the archangel thought it insufferable that such 
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a one should be so treated by a vile apostate spirit, of how high an order 
soever. So the lesson hence is, that we ought to stand up in defence of those 
whom God owns, how severe soever Satan and his instruments are in their 
censures of themand their conduct. ‘hey who censure, in particular, upright 
Magistrates upon every slip in their behaviour, may expect to hear, ‘The Lord 
rebuke thee;” and Divine rebukes are harder to be borne than careless sinners 
now think for. 

3. “ But these speak evil of the things which they know not,” &c., ver. 10. 
Observe, They who speak evil of religion and godliness speak evil of the things 
which they know not; for if they had known them they would have spoken well 
of them; for nothing but good and excellent can be truly said of religion; and 
it is sad any thing different or opposite should ever be justly said of any of its 
professors. <A religious life is the most safe, happy, comfortable, and honour- 
able life that is. [The lawless call a righteous government, and restraint of 
evil, ‘tyranny.’ The papists call real religion ‘heresy.’] Observe, That men 
are most apt to speak evil of those persons and things which they know least 
of. How many had never suttered by slanderous tongues if they had been 
better known; as on the other hand retirement screens some even from just 
censure. “ But what they know naturally,” &c. Observe, It is hard, if not 
impossible, to tind any obstinate enemies to the Christian religion who do not, 
in their stated course, live in open or secret contradiction to the very principles 
of natural religion, This many think hard and uncharitable; but I am afraid 
it will appear too true in the day of the revelation of the righteous judgment 
of God. The apostle likens such to brute beasts, though they often think and 
boast themselves, if not the wisest, yet at least the wittiest part of mankind. 
“Tn those things they corrupt themselves ;” that is, in the plainest and most 
natural and necessary things; things that lie most open and obvious to natural 
reason and conscience, even in those things they corrupt, debase, and defile 
themselves. ‘The fault, whatever it is, lies not in their understandings or 
apprehensions, but in their depraved wills, disordered appetites and affections. 
They could, and might, have acted better; but then they must have offered 
violence to those vile affections which they obstinately chose rather to gratify 
than mortify. 

4. In ver. 11 he represents them as followers of Cain; and in ver. 12, 13, as 
atheistical and profane people, that thought little, and perhaps believed not 
much of God or a future world; as greedy and covetous, who so they could 
but gain present worldly advantages cared not what came next. Rebels to 
God and man, who, like Core, ran into attempts in which they must assuredly 
perish, as he did. [The sins of the last days concentrate all the errors and sins 
of preceding times, and so bring special woe. The “way of Cain,” Gen. iv. 3—8, 
bringing the fruits of his labours as a sacrifice instead of the lamb; “the error 
of Balaam,” loving money and seducing God’s people; the “ gainsaying of 
Korah,” corrupt authority in the priesthood. ] 

Of these the apostle farther says, 

Ist. ‘* hese are spots in your feasts of charity,” ver. 12—the ’Ayamar, or ‘love 
feasts,’ so much spoken of by the ancients. ‘These happened, by whatever 
means or mischance, to be admitted among them, but were spots in them, 
defiled and defiling. Observe, It is a great reproach, heuer? unjust and 
accidental, to religion, when they who profess it, and join in the solemnest 
institution of it, are in heart and life unsuitable and even contrary to it. 
‘These are spots.” Yet how common in all Christian societies here on earth, 
the very best not excepted, are such blemishes. he more is the pity; the 
Lord remedy it in his due time and way, not in men’s blind and rigorous way 
of plucking up the wheat with the tares. But in the heaven we are waiting, 
hoping, and preparing for, there is none of this mad work, none of these dis- 
orderly doings. 

2nd. ‘‘ When they feast with you they feed themselves without fear.” Arrant 
glattons no doubt they were, such as only minded the gratifying of their appe- 
tites with the daintiness and plenty of their fare. They had no regard to 
Solomon’s caution, Pr. xxiii. 2. Mr, Henry’s note on this passage is, in com- 
mon eating and drinking a holy fear is necessary, much more in feasting 3 
though we may sometimes be more easily and insensibly overcome at a com- 
mon meal than at a feast; for,in the case supposed, we are less upon our 
guard, and sometimes, at least to some persons, the plenty of a feast is its own 
antidote—as to others it may prove a dangerous snare. 

3rd. “ Clouds they are without water,” which promise rain in time of drought, 
but perform nothing of what they promise. Such is the case of formal pro- 
fessors, who at first setting out promise much, like early blossoming trees in a 
forward spring, but in conclusion bring forth little or no fruit. [God preserve us 
from a mere appearance of good—a mere show of religion without the reality. ] 
“Carried about of winds,” light and empty, easily driven about this way or 
that, as the wind happens to sit. Such are empty, ungrounded professors, an 
easy prey to every seducer. It is amazing to hear many talk so confidently of 
so many things of which they know little or nothing, and yet have not the 
wisdom and humility to discern and be sensible how little they know. How 
happy would our world be if men either knew more, or practically knew how 
little they know! 

4th. “'I'rees whose fruit withereth,” &c. Trees they are, for they are planted 
in the Lord’s vineyard, yet fruitless ones. Observe, They whose fruit withereth 
may be justly said to be without fruit. As good never a whit as never the 
better. It is asad thing when men seem to begin in the spirit and end in the 
flesh, which is almost as common a case as it is an awful one. The text 
speaks of such as being twice dead; one would think to be once dead were 
enough. We none of us, till grace renew us to a higher degree than ordinary, 
love to think of dying once, though this is appointed for us all. What then is 
the meaning of this being twice dead? ‘Take Mr. Henry’s answer, in his own 
words. They had been once dead in their natural, fallen, lapsed state; but 
they seemed to recover, and, as a man ina swoon, to be brought to life again, 
when they took upon them the profession of the Christian religion, But now 
they are dead again by the evident proofs they have given of their hypocrisy ; 
whatever they seemed they had nothing truly vitalin them. “ Plucked up by 
the roots,” as we commonly serve dead trees, from which we expect no more 
fruit. They are dead, dead, dead; why cumber they the ground? away with 
them to the fire. : 

5th. “‘ Raging waves of the sea,” ver. 13; boisterous, noisy, and clamorous; full 
of talk and turbulency, but with little, if any, sense or meaning. *‘ Foaming out 
their own shame,” creating much uneasiness to men of better sense and calmer 
tempers, which yet will in the end turn to their own greater shame and just 
reproach. The psalmist’s prayer ought always to be that of every honest and 
good man; “Let integrity and uprightness preserve me,” Ps, xxv. 21; and if it 
will not, let me be unpreserved. If honesty signify little now, knavery will 
signify much less, and that in a very little while. Raging waves are a terror to 
salling passengers; but when they are got to port the waves are forgotten, as 
no longer in being. Their noise and terror is for ever ended. ; 

6th. “* Wandering stars;” planets that are erratic in their motions, keep not 
that steady, regular course the fixed ones do, but shift their stations, that one 
has sometimes much ado to know where to find them. ‘This allusion carries in 
it a lively emblem of false teachers, who are sometimes here and sometimes 
there, so that one knows not where nor how to fixthem, In the main things, 
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at least, one would think something should be fixed and steady; and I should 
think this might be without infallibility, or any pretensions to it, in us poor 
mortals. In religion and politics, the great subjects of present debate, surely 
there are certain stamina in which wise and good, hones and disinterested 
men might agree, without throwing the populace into the utmost anguish and 
distress of mind, or blowing up their passions into rage and fury, without 
letting them know what they say, or whereof they affirm. [There is an appear- 
ance as of areal star, a true minister of Christ; but it is only a falling meteor, 
speedily going out in utter darkness. J , j 

Seeondly. The doom of these wicked people is declared: “To whom is 
reserved the blackness of darkness for ever.” Observe, False teachers are 
to expect the worst of punishments in this and a future world. Not every 
one who teacheth by mistake any thing that is not exactly trne, (for who then 
in any public assembly durst open a Bible to teach others, unless he thought 
himself equal or superior to the angels of God in heaven?) but he who pre- 
yaricates, dissembles, would lead others into by-paths and side-ways, that 
he may have opportunity to make a gain or prey of them; or, in the apostle’s 
phrase, to make merchandise of them, 2 Pet. ii. 3. But enough of this. As for 
**the blackness of darkness for ever,” I shall only say that this terrible expres- 
sion, with all the horror it imports, belongs to false teachers, (truly, not slan.- 
derously, so called,) who corrupt the word of God, and betray the souls of 
men. Andif this will not make both ministers and people cautious, | know 
not what will. 


14 And Enoch also, the seventh from Adam, pro- 
phesied of these, saying, Behold, the Lord cometh 
with ten thousands of his saints, 15 ‘To execute 
judgment upon all, and to convince all that are un- 
godly among them of all their ungodly deeds which 
they have ungodly committed, and of all their hard 
speeches which ungodly sinners have spoken against 
him. 16 These are murmurers, complainers, walking 
after their own lusts; and their mouth speaketh 
great swelling words, having men’s persons in ad- 
miration because of advantage. 


This prophecy of Enoch we have no mention made of in any other part or 
place of Seripture, yet now it is Scripture that there was such a prophecy; 
one plain text of Scripture is proof enough of any one point that we are 
required to believe, especially when relating to a matter of fact; but in mat- 
ters of faith, necessary, saving faith, God has not seen fit (blessed be his holy 
name he has not,) to try us so far. There is no fundamental of Christian 
religion, truly so called, which we have not inculeated over and over in the 
New Testament, by which we may know what the Holy Ghost does, and con- 
sequently we ought to lay the greatest stress upon. Some say this prophecy 
of Enoch was preserved by tradition in the Jewish church; others that the 
apostle Jude was immediately inspired with the notice of it. Be that how it 
will, it is certain there was such a prophecy of ancient date, of long standing, 
and universally received in the Old Testament church; and it is a main point 
of our New Testament creed. [The account of Enoch, in Gen. v. 21—24, is 
very brief; but in Heb. xi. we learn that faith was the real root of his holy 
character; and here we see on what that faith was specially exercised. 
Through the long vista of five thousand years by faith he beheld the Lord’s 
coming to judgment, and calls all men also to behold it.] Observe, 

First. That Christ’s coming to judgment was prophesied of as early as the 
middle of the patriarchal age, and was therefore even then a received and 
acknowledged truth. “The Lord cometh with his holy myriads,” ineluding 
both angels and the spirits of just men made perfect. What a glorious time 
will that be when Christ shall come with ten thousand of these! And we are 
told for what great and awful ends and purposes he will come so accompanied 
and attended; namely, to execute judgment upon all. Observe, 

Secondly. It was spoken of then, so long ago, as a thing just at hand; 
behold, “the Lord cometh;” he is just a coming, he will be upon you before 
you are aware, and unless you be very cautious and diligent, before you are 
provided to meet him comfortably. He cometh, 1. ‘To execute judgment upon 
the wicked. 2. To convince them. Observe, Christ will condemn none without 
precedent, trial, and conviction, such conviction as shall at least silence even 
themselves; they shall have no excuse or apology to make that they either can 
or dare then stand by. Then every mouth shall be stopped, the Judge and his 
sentence shall be, by all the impartial, approved and applauded, and even the 
guilty condemned criminal shall be speechless, though at present they want 
not bold and specious pleas, which they vent with all assurance and confi- 
dence; and yet it is sure that the mock trials of prisoners in the gaol among 
themselves, and the real trial at the bar before the proper judge, soon appear 
to be very different things. [The certain judgment coming upon the wicked 
is a great help in evil days to a bold and close walk with God.] 

T cannot pass this 15th verse without taking notice how often, and how em- 


phatieally, the word “ungodly” is repeated in it; no less than four times— | 
ungodly men, ungodly sinners, ungodly deeds, and, as to the manner, un- | 


godly committed. Godly or ungodly signifies little with men now a days, 
unless it be to scoff at and deride even the very expressions; but it is not so in 
the language of the Holy Ghost. Observe, Omissions as well as commissions 
must be accounted for in the day of judgment. Observe farther, Hard speeches 
of one another, especially if ill-grounded, will most certainly come into account 
at the judgment of the great day. Let us all take carein time. If thou, saith 
one of our good old puritans, smite a miscalled heretic, or a schismatic, and 
God find a real saint bleeding, look thou to it, how thou wilt answer it; it may 
be too late to say, before the angel, it was an error, Heel. vy. 6. I only here 
allude to that expression of the Divinely inspired writer. 

Jn the 16th verse the apostle enlarges farther on the character of these evil 
men and seducers; “Tey are murmurers, complainers,” &c. Observe, that 
a murmuring, complaining temper, indulged and expressed, lays men under a 
very ill character. Such are very weak at least, and for the most part very 
wicked. They murmur against God and his providence, against men and their 
conduct; they are angry at every thing that happens, and never pleased with 
their own state and condition in the world, as not thinking it good enough for 
them. Such “ walk after their own lusts;” their will, their appetite, their 
fancy, is their only rule and law. Mr. Henry’s note here is, that they who 
ptéase their sinful appetites are most prone to yield to their ungovernable 
passions, [We may observe an awful Hone in the sinners before the deluge, 
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| better should we endeavour and approve ourselves to be. 


| duties of the 
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in the time of Enoch, and sinners before the last fire: ‘ As it was in the days 
of Noah, so shall it be also in the days of the Son of man,” Lu. xvii. 26,27. How 
many, alas, in our day are speaking great swelling words of the wonders of 
arts and science, and improved knowledge, and admiring man more than God!] 

The exhortation the apostle here gives to those to whom he wrote, which, 
with the doxology in the last two verses, concludes the epistle. 


17 But, beloved, remember ye the words which 
were spoken before of the apostles of our Lord Jesus 
Christ; 18 How that they told you there should be 
mockers in the last time, who should walk after their 
own ungodly lusts. 19 These be they who separate 
themselves, sensual, having not the Spirit. 20 But 
ye, beloved, building up yourselves on your most 
holy faith, praying in the Holy Ghost, 21 Keep 
yourselves in the love of God, looking for the mercy 
of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life. 22 And 
of some have compassion, making a difference: 23 
And others save with fear, pulling them out of the 
fire; hating even the garment spotted by the flesh. 
24 Now unto him that is able to keep you from 
falling, and to present you faultless before the pre- 
sence of his glory with exceeding joy, 25 To the 
only wise God our Saviour, be glory and majesty, 
dominion and power, both now and ever. Amen. 


First. He calls them to remember how they had been forewarned: “ But, be- 
loved, remember,” &e., ver. 17. Remember, take heed that ye think it not strange, 
namely, so as to stumble, and be offended, and have your faith staggered by it. 
that such people as the seducers before described and warned against should 
arise, and that early, in the Christian church,—seeing all this was foretold 
by the apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ, and consequently the accomplishment 
of it in the event is a confirmation of your faith, instead of being in the least 
an oceasion of shaking and unsettling you therein. Observe, 1. They who 
would persuade must make it evident that they sincerely love those whom they 
would persuade. Bitter words and hard usage never did nor ever will con- 
vince, much less persuade any body. [Christians are beloved of the Father, 
of the Son, and of the Hoiy Ghost; beloved of angels and of their fellow-Chris- 
tians. One delightful, heavenly atmosphere of love embraces the whole family 
of God.) 2. The words which inspired persons have spoken or written, duly 
remembered and reflected on, are the best preservative against dangerous 
errors. This will always be so till men have learnt to speak better than God 
himself. 3. We ought not to be offended if errors and persecutions arise and 
prevail in the Christian church. This was foretold, and therefore we should 
not think worse of Christ’s person, doctrine, or cross, when we see it fulfilled: 
see 2 Tim. iv.1; 2 Tim. iii.1; 2 Pet. iii. 3.’ Therefore we must not think it 
strange, but comfort ourselves with this, that in the midst of all this hurly-burly 
Christ will maintain his church, and make good his promise that “the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it,’ Mat. xvi. 18. (Jude, by referring to the testi- 
mony of the apostles, and especially of Peter, 2 Pet. iii. 3, shews that his own 
epistle was late among the writings of the New Testament. Mocking is the 
consummation of wickedness, Ps. i.1, The expression “the last times,” when 
compared with the words of Peter, “In the last days perilous times shall 
come,” naturally lead our thoughts to the close of the Christian dispensation, 
before the Lord’s coming, 2 Pef. iii. 3—10. The book of Revelation is a fuller 
exposition of these prophecies.] 4. The more religion is ridiculed and persecuted 
the faster hold we should take and keep of it. Being forewarned we should 
shew that we are forearmed under such trials; we should stand firm, and “not 
be soon shaken in mind,” 2 Thes. ii. 2. ~ 

Secondly. He guards them against seducers, by a farther description of their 
odious characters : “ These be they who separate,” &e., ver.19. Observe, 1. Sen- 
sualists are the worst separatists. They separate themselves from Gody and 
Christ, and his church, to the devil, world, and flesh, by their ungodly courses 
and vicious practices, and that is a great deal worse than separation from an 
particular branch of the visible church, on account of opinions or modes an 
circumstances of external government or worship; though many ean patiently 
bear with the former, while they are plentifuliy and almost perpetually railin 
at the latter, as if no sin were damnable but what they are pleased to cal 
schism. [The Gospel is an uniting and not a separating religion. We must 


'not separate from true churches of Christ or true Christians, holding and 


loving the great truths of the Gospel, even though there be many lesser dif- 
ferences, Rom. xiv. 1.]_ 2. That sensual men have not the Spirit, namely, of 
God and Christ, the Spirit of holiness, which whoever has not is none of 
Christ's, does not belong to him, Rom. viii. 9. 3. The worse others are the 
A The more busy 
Satan and his instruments are to pervert others in judgment or practice, the 
more tenacious should we be of sound doctrine and a good conversation, hold- 
ing fast the faithful word, as we have been divinely taught, holding the mystery 
of faith ina poe conscience, Tit. i. 9; 1 Tim. iii. 9. (The highest and holiest 

Shristian life may be carried on in the midst of a world lying in 
wickedness. ] 

Thirdly. He exhorts them to persevering constancy in truth and holiness, 

1. “ Building up,” &c., ver. 20. Observe, The way to hold fast our profession 
is to hoid on init. Having laid our foundation well in a sound faith and a sin- 
cere, upright heart, we must build upon it, that is, make farther progress con- 
tinually. And we should take care with what materials we carry on our build- 
ing, namely, gold, silver, precious stones, not wood, hay, stubble, 1 Cor. iii. 12. 
Right principles and a regular conversation will stand the test even of the 
fiery trial; but whatever we mix of baser alloy, though we be in the main 
sincere, we shall suffer loss by it; and though our persons be saved, all that 
part of our work shall be consumed; and if we ourselves escape it will be with 
great danger and difficulty, as from a house on fire on every side. E 

2, “Praying in the Holy Ghost.” Observe, 1st. Prayer is the nurse of 
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faith; the way to build up ourselves in our most holy faith is to continue 
instant in prayer, Rom. xii. 12. 2nd. Our prayers are then most likely to pre- 
vail when we pray in the Holy Ghost; that is, under his guidance and influence, 
according to the rule of his word, with faith, fervency, and constant, persever- 
ing importunity. ‘lhis is praying in the Holy Ghost, whether it be done by or 
without a set, prescribed form. [It is easy to repeat forms of prayer, or by 
the intellect to pray extempore, but there is no real prayer from the heart of 
fallen man except what the Holy Ghost inspires.] 

3. “ Keep yourselves,” Ge., ver. 21; that is, Ist. Keep up the grace of love to 
God in its lively, vigorous actings and exercises in your souls. 2nd. Take heed 
of. throwing yourselves out of the love of God to you, or its delightful, cheering 
strengthening manifestations. Keep yourselves in the way of God if you would 
continue in his love. 

4. “Looking for the merey,” &c. Observe, 1st. Eternal life is to be looked 
for only through mercy. Mercy is our only plea, not merit; or if merit, not 
our own but another’s, who has merited for us what otherwise we could have 
laid no claim to, nor have entertained any well-grounded hope of. 2nd. It is 
said, not only through the mercy of God as our Creator, but through the merey 
of our Lord Jesus Christ as Redeemer. All that come to heaven must come 
thither “ through our Lord Jesus Christ,” “for there is none other name under 
heaven given among men whereby we must be saved,” but that of the Lord 
Jesus only, Acts iv. 12, compared with ver. 10. 3rd. That a believing expecta- 
tion of eternal life will arm us against the snares of sin, 2 Pet, iii. 14. A lively 
faith of the blessed hope will help us to mortify our cursed lusts. [Continually 
realise God’s love to your soul. Spell it out from the midst of your trials, and 
dwell in it, and rejoice in it every day. And after you have done all, look 
only for mercy, and mercy in Jesus, as your solid foundation of hope for 
eternal life. ] 

Fourthly. He directs them how to behave towards erring brethren; “ And of 
some have compassion,” We., ver. 22, 23. Observe, 

1. We ought to do all we can to rescue others out of the snare of the devil, 
that they may be saved from (or recovered, when entangled therein, out of) 
dangerous errors or pernicious practices. We are not only, under God, our 
own keepers, but every man ought to be, as much as in him lies, his brother's 
keeper. None but a wicked Cain will contradict this, Gen. iv. 9. We must 
watch over one another, faithfully, yet prudently, reprove each other, set a good 
example to all about us. 

2. And this must be done “ with compassion, making a difference.” How is 
that? We must distinguish between the weak and the wilful. Ist. Of some 
we must have compassion, treat them with all tenderness, restore them in the 
spirit of meekness, not be needlessly harsh and severe in our censures of them 
and their actions, nor proud and haughty in our carriage towards them; not 
implacable, averse to reconciliation with them, or admitting them to the friend- 
ship they formerly had with us, when they give evident or even strougly hopeful 
tokens of a sincere repentance. If God hath forgiven them, why should not 
we? We infinitely more need his forgiveness than they do, or can do, ours, 
though perhaps neither they nor we are justly or sufficiently sensible of this. 
2nd. * Others save with fear.” Urging upon them the terrors of the Lord, 
endeavour to frighten them out of their sins; preach hell and damnation to 
them, so good Mr. Henry. But what if prudence and caution in administering 
even the most just and severe reproofs be what is primarily and chiefly here 
intimated? (I do but offerit.) As if he had said, ‘Fear, lest you frustrate your 
own good intentions and honest designs by rash and imprudent management, 
that you do not harden, instead of reclaiming, even where greater degrees of 
severity are requisite than in the immediately foregoing instance. We are 
often apt to overdo when we are sure we mean honestly, and think we are 
right in the main; yet the very worst are not needlessly, or rashly, or to ex- 
tremity to be provoked, lest they be thereby farther hardened through our 
default. ‘‘ Hating even the garment,” &c.; that is, keeping yourselves at the 
utmost distance from what is or appears evil, and designing and endeavouring 
that others may do so too. Avoid, as Mr. Henry speaks, all that leads to sin, 
or that looks like sin, 1 Z’hes. v. 22. } hee 

Fifthly. The apostle concludes this epistle with solemn ascription of glory to 
the great God. Note, Whatever is the subject or argument we have been treat- 
ing of, ascribing glory to God is fittest tor us to conclude with, ver. 24, 25. 
Note farther, God is able, and he is as willing as able, to keep us from fall- 
ing, and to present us faultless *‘ before the presence of his glory:” not as 
those who have never been faulty, or wnat has once been done can neyer be 
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rendered undone, even by Omnipotence itself, for that implies a contradiction,) 
but as those whose faults shall not be imputed to their ruin, which, but for 
God's mercy, and a Saviour’s merits, they might most justly have been. “ Be- 
fore the presence of his glory.” Observe, 1. ‘That the glory of the Lord will 
shortly be present. We now look upon it as distant, and too many look upon 
it as uncertain, but it will come, and it will be manifest and apparent ; “* Every 
eye shall see him,” Rev. i. 7. This is now the object of our faith, but hereafter 
(and sure it cannot now be long to) it will be the object of our sense. Whom 
we now believe in, him we shall shortly see to our unspeakable joy and comfort, 
or inexpressible terror and consternation, 1 Pet. i. 8. 2. That all real, sincere 
believers shall be presented, at the Lord Redeemer’s appearance and coming, 
by him their glorious Head, to the Father, in order to his approbation, accept- 
ance, and reward. They were given him of the Father, and of all that were so 
given him he has lost none, nor will lose any one, not an individual, a single 
soul, but will present them all perfectly holy and happy, when he shall surrender 
his mediatorial kingdom to his God and our God, his Father and our Father, 
Jno. vi. 393; xvii. 12; 1 Cor. xv. 24. [Our preservation from falling is founded 
on the ability of him who is omnipotent; however difficult, then, it is sure to 
all the sheep of Christ. The certain result of the Divine dispensations is, that 
every child of God shall be found faultless, without spot, or wrinkle, or any 
such Me O the fulness of joy to Christ the Lord, to holy angels, to all the 
saints, will that day bring!] 3. When believers shall be presented faultless, it 
will be with exceeding joy. Alas! now our faults fill us with fears, doubts, 
and sorrows. But be of good cheer; if we are sincere we shall be, our dear 
Redeemer has undertaken for it we shall be, presented faultless. Where there 
is no sin there will be no sorrow; where there is the perfection of holiness there 
will be the perfection of joy. Surely the God who can and will do all this 
is worthy to have glory, majesty, dominion, and power ascribed to him, both 
now and for ever. And to this we may well with the apostie fix our hearty 
Amen. 

{With all my dislike of a certain ultraism in our church, let me not forget the 
obligation of contending earnestly for the faith—one leading and pre-eminent 
article of which I hold to be justification by faith alone: and yet the first 
deviation from the faith which our apostle here specifies, and most dwelis upon, 
is the converting of God’s grace unto sin, as if the doctrine of our Saviour were 
not a doctrine according to godliness and all purity. No doubt the denial of 
Jesus Christ, whether in his person or work, is also noted; but what is chiefly 
insisted on is the practical abuse of gospel mercy. Preserve me from all sucu 
abuses, O God—from vile lusts, from covetousness, from insolence, whether in 
thought or speech, against the authorities, whether of church or state. ‘hey are 
probably the ecclesiastical dignities which are here reterred to; but how aptly 
may it often be said, that in speaking evil of them we speak of What we know 
not; we meddle with matters too high for us! What fearfully expressive images 
are here made use of—clouds without water, or having the semblance and the 
promise of what is good, whilst utterly void thereof—carried about of winds, 
the sport of every incitement—trees haying the leaves of profession, but all the 
fruits of righteousness either withering or wanting—twice dead, the death in 
trespasses and sins before entering the church, the sins unto death of the irre- 
coverable backslider after it—stars of brijlianey and conspicuousuess, it may 
be, wandering here and there, but soon to be extinguished tor ever. Save me, 
O God, from such a moral and spiritual catastrophe as this! Moot out my 
sensuality, and give me thy Spirit. Let me henceforth be habitual and diligeuc 
in practising that lesson ot the inner man, the truly important one which is here 
given, for keeping my heart in the love of God. Let me build myself up both 
on the securities and sanctities of the faith—looking tor mercy, yet praying tor 
holiness—fearing God, yet hoping in his mercy. ‘Thus the exercise ot faith, aud 
the presence of its objects to the mind, keep alive the gratitude, while the most 
holy character of these objects waking a kindred character in us, ensures the 
process that by looking unto God we become like unto God. Let the terrors 
of the Lord, so forcibly depicted in this chapter, keep me back from the ways 
of destruction—let the winning love and compassion of my Saviour maintain 
me in constant adherence to him, so that 1 may abide in him continually. ‘Lo 
thy wisdom, O God, would I reter the whole conduct of my soul. Meep me 
from falling, and present me faultless before thy throne. ‘hus shall L indeed 
be preserved in Christ Jesus; and while on myself there would be realised the 
two clauses of the Bethlehem proclamation — peace on earth and goudwili to 
men—the last clause of * Glory to God in the highest ” would have its illustrious 
yerification.—Chalmers’s Posthumous Worls.| 
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Ir ought to be no prejudice to the credit and authority of this book that it has been rejected by men of corrupt minds, such as Cerdon and Marcion, and doubted 
of by men of a better character; for that has been the lot of other parts of holy writ, and of the Divine Author of the Scripture himself. The image and 
superscription of this book is truly sacred and Divine; the matter of it agreeable with other prophetical books, particularly Ezekiel and Daniel; the church of God 
has generally received it, and found good counsel and great comfort in it. t 

[It is a remarkable circumstance, says Mr. Horne, that the authenticity of this book was very generally, if not universally, acknowledged during the first two 
centuries, and yet in the third century it began to be questioned. This seems to have been occasioned by some absurd notions concerning the Millenium, which a 
few well-meaning but fanciful expositors grounded on this book; which notions their opponents injudiciously and presumptuously endeavoured to discredit, by 
denying the authority of the book itself. So little, however, has this portion of holy writ suffered from the ordeal of criticism to which it has in consequence been 
subjected, that (as Sir Isaac Newton has long since remarked) there is no other book of the New Testament so strongly attested, or commented upon so early, as 
the Apocalypse. The external evidence for the authenticity and inspiration of the Apocalypse is to be collected from the same sources as the evidence for the 
other books of the New Testament, namely, from the testimonies of those ancient writers who, living at a period near toits publication, appear by their quotations 
or allusions to have received it as a part of sacred Scripture. And this evidence is so abundant and explicit, that——we are authorised to affirm that the 
Apocalypse has been generally received in all ages. To borrow the eloquent sentiments of Dr. Woodhouse,‘ We have seen its rise, as of a pure fountain, from 
the sacred rock of the apostolical church. We have traced it through the first century of its passage, flowing from one fair field to another, identified through 
them all, and every where the same. As it proceeded lower, we have seen attempts to obscure its sacred origin, to arrest or divert its course, to lose it in the sands 
of antiquity, or bury it in the rubbish of the dark ages. We have seen these attempts repeated in our own times, and by a dexterous adversary. But it has at 
length arrived to us, such as it flowed forth at the beginning.’ The internal evidence we may reduce to three points. 1. The Apocalypse corresponds in doctrine 
and imagery with other books of Divine authority. 2. The sublimity of the ideas and imagery is another striking internal evidence of the genuineness and Divine 
origin of the Apocalypse. 3. The style of the Apocalypse coincides with the style of the undisputed writings of St. John. For farther evidences of the genuineness 
of this book, see Horne’s Introduction, iv. 479, where also is an account of larger works on the same subject. See also Preliminary Essay, and Appendix to 
Elliott's Hore Apocalyptice, vol. 1.) 

From the beginning the church of God has been blessed with prophecy. That glorious prediction of breaking the serpent’s head was the stay and support of 
the patriarchal age, and the many prophecies there were concerning the Messiah to come were the Gospel of the Old Testament. Christ himself prophesied of 
the destruction of Jerusalem; and about the time in which that was accomplished he entrusted the apostle John with this book of Revelation, to deliver it to the 
church as a prediction of the most important events that should happen to the end of time, for the support of the faith of his people and the direction of their 
hope. [As to the time when this book was written, the most probable and generally received opinion is, that John was banished into Patmos towards the end 
of Domitian’s reign, by virtue of his edicts for persecuting the Christians, and that he had the Revelations contained in the Apocalypse during his exile; thongh 
the book itself could not have been published until after the apostle’s release and return to Ephesus. Domitian’s death is related to have happened in September, 
A.D. 96. The Christian exiles were then liberated, and John was permitted to return to Ephesus. As, however, the emperor’s decease, and the permission to 
return, could not be known in Asia immediately, some time must intervene before the apostle could be at liberty either to write the Apocalypse at Ephesus, or to 
send it by messengers from Patmos. We conclude, therefore, with Turretin, Mosheim, Dr. Mill, Le Clerc, Basnage, Dr. Lardner, Bishop Tomline, Dr. Woodhouse, 
Neander, Elliott, and other eminent critics, in placing the Apocalypse in the year 96 or 97. It is important to bear this in mind in the perusal of the following 
Exposition, as the author, by giving an earlier date, has been led to apply predictions to events, such as the destruction of Jerusalem, which, if the date above 
assigned be correct, had previously taken place.] It is called the Reveliution, because God therein discovers those things which could never have been sifted out by 
the reasonings of human understanding ; those deep things of God which no man knows, but the Spirit of God, and those to whom he reveals them, 
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CHAPTER I. 


This chapter is a general preface to the whole book, and contains. I. An inscription, | 
declaring the original and the design of it, ver. 1, 2. II. The apostolical benediction 
pronounced on all those that shall pay a due regard to the contents of this book, 
ver. 3—8. III. A glorious vision or appearance of the Lord Jesus Christ to the apostle 
John, when he delivered to him this Revelation, from ver. 9 to the end of the chapter. 


HE Revelation of Jesus 
Christ, which God gave 
unto him, to shew unto his 
servants things which must 
shortly come to pass; and 
he sent and signified 2¢ by 
his angel unto his servant 
2 Who bare record 
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f ‘of the word of God, and 
’ of the testimony of Jesus 
Christ, and of all things that he saw. 


Here we have, 

First. What we may call the pedigree of this book. 

1. It is the revelation of Jesus Christ. The whole Bible is so; for all revela- 
tion comes through Christ, and all centres in him; and especially in these last 
days God has spoken to us by his Son, and concerning his Son. Christ, as the 
King of his church, has been pleased thus far to let ee church know by what 
rules and methods he will proceed in his government; and, as the Prophet of 
the church, he has made known to us the things that shall be hereafter. 

2. It is a revelation which God gave unto Christ. Though Christ is himself 
God, and as such has light and life in himself, yet, as he sustains the office of 
Mediator between God and man, he receives his instructions from the Father. 
The human nature of Christ, though endowed with the greatest sagacity, judg- 
ment, and penetration, yet could not in a way of reason discover these great 
events, which not being produced by natural causes, but wholly depending 
upon the will of God, could only be the object of Divine prescience, and must 
come to a created mind only by revelation. Our Lore Jesus is the great 
trustee of Divine revelation; it is to him we owe the knowledge we have of 
what we are to expect from Goa, and what he expects from us. 

%. This revelation Christ sent and signified by his angel. Observe here the 
admirable order of Divine revelation. God gave it to Christ, and Christ em- 
ployed an angel to communicate it to the churches. The angels are God's mes- 
sengers; they are ministering spirits to the heirs of salvation; they are Christ’s 
servants. Principalities and powers are subject to him; all the angels of God 
are obliged to worship him. 

4. The angel signified it to the apostle John. As the angels are the messen- 
gers of Christ, the ministers are the messengers of the churches; what they 
receive from heaven they are to communicate to the churches. John was the 
apostle chosen for this purpose. Some think he was the only one surviving, the 
rest having sealed their testimony with their blood. This was to be the last 
book of Divine revelation, and therefore notified to the church by the last of the 
apostles. John was the beloved disciple; he was under the New ‘Testament 
as the prophet Daniel under the Old, a man greatly beloved. He was the ser- 
vant of Christ; he was an apostle, an evangelist, and a prophet; he served 
Christ in all the three extraordinary offices of the church. James was an 
apostle, but not a prophet nor evangelist; Matthew was an apostle and evan- 
gelist, but not a prophet; Luke was an evangelist, but, neither a prophet nor 
apostle; but John was all three, and so Christ calls him in an eminent sense 
his servant John. t : 

5. John was to deliver this revelation to the church, to all his servants; for 
the revelation was not designed only for the use of Christ’s extraordinary ser- 
yvants, the ministers, but for all his servants, the members of the church; they 
have all a right to the oracles of God, and all have their concern in them. 

Secondly. Here we have the subject-matter of this revelation, namely, the 
things that must shortly come to pass. The evangelists give us an account of 
the things that are perl raed! gives us an account of things to come. These 
future events are shewed, and not in the clearest light in which God could have 
set them, but in such a light as he saw most proper, and which would best 
answer his wise and holy purposes. Had they been as clearly foretold in all 
their circumstances as God could have revealed them, the prediction might have 
prevented the accomplishment; but they are foretold more darkly, to beget in 
us a veneration for the Scripture, and to engage our attention, and excite our 
inquiry. And we have in this revelation a general idea of the methods of Divine 
providence. and government in and about the church, and many good lessons 
may be learned hereby. These events, it is said, were such as should not only 
come to pass surely, but shortly; that is, they would begin to come to pass very 
shortly, and the whole would be accomplished in a short time; for now the last 
ages of the world were come. _ 

Thirdly. Here is an attestation of the prophecy, ver. 2. 
John, who hare record of the word of God, and of the testimony of Jesus 
Christ, and of all things that he saw. It is observable that the historical books 
of the Old Testament have not always the name of the historian prefixed to 
them, as in the book of Judges, Kings, Chronicles ; but in the prophetical 
books the name is always prefixed, as Jsaiah, Jeremiah, &c. So in the New 
Testament, though John did not prefix his name to his first epistle, yet he does 
to this prophecy, as ready to vouch and answer for the truth of it; and he does 
not only give us his name but his office. He was one who bare record of the 
word of God in general, and of the testimony of Jesus in particular, and of all 
things that he saw ; he was an eye-witness, and he concealed nothing that he saw, 
Nothing recorded in this revelation was his own invention or imagination; but 
all was the record of God, and the testimony of Jesus; and, as he added nothing 
to it, so he kept back no part of the counsels of God, 


It was signified to 


3 Blessed zs he that readeth, and they that hear 
the words of this prophecy, and keep those things 


which are written therein: for the time zs at hand. 
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o OHWN to the seven churches 
eg which are in Asia: Grace be 
2 unto you, and peace, from him 
which is, and which was, and 
which is to come; and from the 
seven Spirits which are before 
HW his throne; 5 And from Jesus 

(© Christ, who zs the faithful wit- 


Ane ness, and the first begotten of 


Ge the dead, and the prince of the 
kings of the earth. Unto him that loved us, and 
washed us from our sins in his own blood, 6 And 
hath made us kings and priests unto God and his 
Father; to him de glory and dominion for ever and 
ever. Amen. 7 Behold, he cometh with clouds; and 
every eye shall see him, and they also which pierced 
him: and all kindreds of the earth shall wail be- 
cause of him. Even so, Amen. 8 I am Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the ending, saith the 
Lord, which is, and which was, and which is to 
come, the Almighty. 


We have here an apostolical benediction on those that should give a due 
regard to this Divine revelation; and this benediction is given more generally 
and more specially. 

First. More generally, to all that either read or hear the words of the pro- 
phecy. ‘This blessing seems to be pronounced with a design to encourage us to 
study this book, and not be weary of looking into it upon the account of the 
obscurity of many things in it; it will repay the labour of the careful and atten- 
tive reader. Observe, 1. It is a blessed privilege to enjoy the oracles of God. 
This was one of the principal advantages the Sees had above the Gentiles. 
2. It is a blessed thing to study the Scriptures. They are well employed that 
search the Scriptures. 3. It is a privilege not only to read the Scriptures our- 
selves, but to hear them read by others, who are qualified to give us the sense 
of what they read, and to lead us into an understanding of them. 4. It is not 
sufficient to our blessedness that we read and hear the Scriptures, but we must 
keep the things that are written ; we must keep them in our memories, in our 
minds, in our affections, and in practice, and we shall be blessed in the deed. 
5, The nearer we come to the accomplishment of the Scriptures, the greater 
regard we should give unto them. ‘The time is at hand, and we should be so 
much the more attentive as we see the day approaching. 

Secondly. The apostolical benediction is pronounced more specially, and par- 
ticularly to the seven Asiatic churches, ver. 4. These seven churches are 
named in ver. 11, and distinct messages sent to each of them respectively in the 
chapters following. The apostolical blessing is more expressly directed to 
these, because they were nearest to him, who was now in the isle of Patmos, 
and perhaps he had the peculiar care of them and superintendency over them, 
not excluding any of the rest of the apostles, if any of them were now living. 
Here observe, 

1. What the blessing is which he pronounceth on all the faithful in these 
churches: grace and peace, holiness and comfort. Grace, that is, the goodwill 
of God towards us, and his good work in us; and peace, that is, the sweet 
evidence and assurance of this grace. here can be no true peace where there 
is not true grace; and where grace goes before, peace will follow. 

2. From whence this blessing is to come. In whose name does the apostle 
bless the churches? Why, in the name of God, of the whole Trinity ; for this is 
an act of adoration, and God only is the proper object of it; his ministers must 
bless the people in no name but his alone. And here, Ist. The Father is first 
named—God the Father; which may be taken either essentially for God as God 
or personally, for the first person in the ever-blessed ‘I'rinity, the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ; and he is described as the Jehovah, which is, 
and which was, and which is to come; eternal, unchangeable, the same to the 
Old Testament church which was, and to the New Testament church which is; 
and will be the same to the church triumphant which is to come. 2nd. The 
Holy Spirit, called the seven Spirits; not seven in number or in nature, but the 
infinite, perfect Spirit of God, in whom there is a diversity of gifts and opera- 
tions. He is before the throne; for as God made, so he siebedeed all things by 
his Spirit. 3rd. The Lord Jesus Christ. He mentions him after the Spirit, 
because he intended to enlarge more upon the person of Christ, as God mani- 
fested in the flesh, whom he had seen dwelling on earth before, and now saw 
again in a glorious form; and observe the particular account we have here of 
Christ, ver. 5. First, He is the faithful Witness. He was from eternity a wit- 
ness to all the counsels of God, Jno. xi. 18, and he was in time a faithful wit- 
ness to God’s revealed will, who has now spoken to us by his Son, and upon his 
testimony we may safely depend, for he is a faithful witness, cannot be deceived, 
and cannot deceive us. Secondly. He is the first begotten or first-born from 
the dead, or the first Parent and Head of the resurrection, the only one that 
raised himself by his own power, and who will by the same power raise up his 
people from their graves to everlasting honour. For he has begotten them 
again to a lively hope by his resurrection from the dead. Thirdly. He is the 
Prince of the kings of the earth. From him they have their authority; by him 
their power is limited, and their wrath restrained; by him their counsels are 
overruled, and to him they are accountable. This is good news to the church 
and it is' good evidence of the Godhead of Christ, who is King of kings and Lor 
of lords. Fourthly. He is the great Friend of his church and people; one that 
has done great things for them, and this out of pure disinterested affection ; he 
has loved them, and in pursuance of that everlasting love he has, Ist. Washed 
them from their sins in his own blood. Sins leave a stain upon the soul, a stain 
of guilt and of pollution; nothing can fetch out this stain but the blood of 
Christ; and, rather than it should not be washed out, Christ was willing to 
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shed his own blood to purchase pardon and purity for them. 2nd. He has made 
them kings and priests to God and his Father. Having justified and sanctified 
them, he makes them kings to his Father, that is, in his Father’s account, and 
with his approbation, and for his glory, As kings they overcome the world, 
mortify sin, govern their own spirit, conquer Satan, have power and prevalency 
with God in prayer, and shall judge the world. He hath made them priests, 
given them access to God, enabled them to enter into the holiest, and to offer 
spiritual and acceptable sacrifices; has given them an unction suitable to this 
character; and for these high honours and favours they are bound to ascribe to 
him dominion and glory for ever. Fifthly. He will be the Judge of the world; 
ver. 7, “Behold he cometh, and every eye shall see him.” ‘This book, the 
Revelation, begins and ends with a prediction of the second coming of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. We should set ourselves to meditate frequently upon the second 
coming of Christ, and keep it in the eye of our faith and expectation, John 
speaks as if he saw that day; “ Behold he cometh,” as sure as if you beheld him 
with your eyes. “ He cometh with clouds,” which are his chariot and pavilion. 
He will come publicly, every eye shall see him,—the eye of his people, the eye of 
his enemies, every eye, yours and mine. He shall come to the terror of those 
that pierced him, and have not repented, and of all that have wounded and 
crucified him afresh by their apostacy from him, and to the astonishment of the 
pagan world. For he comes to take vengeance on those that know not God, as 
well as on those that obey not the Gospel of Christ. Sixthly. This account of 
Christ is ratified and confirmed by himself, ver. 8, in which our Lord Jesus 
justly challenges the same honour and power that is ascribed to the Father, 
ver. 4. He is the beginning and the end; all things are from him and for him; 
he is the Almighty; he is the same eternal and unchangeable One. And surely, 
whoever presumes to blot out one character of this name of Christ deserves to 
have his name blotted out of the book of life. They that honour him he will 
honour; but they that despise him shall be lightly esteemed. 


9 I John, who also am your brother, and compa- 
nion in tribulation, and in the kingdom and patience 
of Jesus Christ, was in the isle that is called Patmos, 
for the word of God, and for the testimony of Jesus 
Christ. 10 I was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day, 
and heard behind me a great voice, as of a trumpet, 
11 Saying, I am Alpha and Omega, the first and 
the last: and, What thou seest, write in a book, and 
send z¢ unto the seven churches which are in Asia; 
unto Ephesus, and unto Smyrna, and unto Perga- 
mos, and unto Thyatira, and unto Sardis, and unto 
Philadelphia, and unto Laodicea. 12 And I turned 
to see the voice that spake with me. And being 
turned, I saw seven golden candlesticks; 13 And 
in the midst of the seven candlesticks one like unto 
the Son of man, clothed with a garment down to the 
foot, and girt about the paps with a golden girdle. 
14 His head and Ais hairs were white like wool, as 
white as snow; and his eyes were as a flame of fire ; 
15 And his feet like unto fine brass, as if they burned 
in a furnace; and his voice as the sound of many 
waters. 16 And he had in his right hand seven 
stars: and out of his mouth went a sharp twoedged 
sword: and his countenance was as the sun shineth 
in his strength. 17 And when I saw him, I fell at 
his feet as dead. And he laid his right hand upon 
me, saying unto me, Fear not; I am the first and 
the last: 18 Z am he that liveth, and was dead; 
and, behold, [ am alive for evermore, Amen; and 
have the keys of hell and of death. 19 Write the 
things which thou hast seen, and the things which 
are, and the things which shall be hereafter; 20 
The mystery of the seven stars which thou sawest in 
my right hand, and the seven golden candlesticks. 
The seven stars are the angels of the seven churches : 
and the seven candlesticks which thou sawest are 
the seven churches. 

‘We are now come to that glorious vision that the apostle had of the Lord 


Jesus Christ, when he came to deliver this revelation to him. Where observe, 
First. The account given of the person who was favoured with this vision. 
And he describes himself, 
1. By his present state and condition. He was the brother and companion of 
these churches in tribulation, and in the kingdom and patience of Christ. He 
yas at this time, as the rest of true Christians were, a persecuted man, banished 
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and perhaps imprisoned, for his adherence to Christ. He was their brother, 
though an apostle. He seems to value himself upon his relation to the church, 
rather than his authority in it. Judas may be an apostle, but not a brother in 
the family of God; he was their companion. The children of God should choose 
communion and society with each other. He was their companion in tribula- 
tion. The persecuted servants of God do not suffer alone, the same trials are 
accomplished in others. He was their companion in patience; not only a sharer 
with wher in suffering circumstances, but in suffering graces. If we have the 
Patience of the saints, we should not grudge to meet with their trials. He was 
their brother and companion in the patience of the kingdom of Christ, a sufferer 
for Christ’s cause, for asserting his kingly power over the church and the world, 
and for adhering to it against all that would usurp upon it. By this account he 
gives of his present state he acknowledges his engagements to sympathise with 
them, and to endeavour to give them counsel and comfort, and bespeaks their 
ore careful attention to what he had to say to them from Christ their common 
ord. 

2. By the place where he was when he was favoured with this vision. He was 
in the isle Patmos. He does not say who banished him thither. It becomes 
Christians to speak sparingly and modestly of their own sufferings. Patmos 
is said to be an island in the AXgean Sea, one of those called Cyclades, [it is now 
called Palmosa, is a_rocky and bare island, about eighteen miles in cireum- 
ference, sixteen miles north-west from Samos, and the inhabitants amount to 
between four and five thousand,] and was about thirty-five miles in compass ; 
but under this confinement it was the apostle’s comfort that he did not suffer as 


{an evil-doer, but it was for the testimony of Jesus, for bearing witness to Christ 


as the Emmanuel, the Saviour. This was a cause worth suffering for; and the 
Spirit of glory and of God rested upon this persecuted apostle. 

3. The day and time in which he had this vision. It was the Lord’s day; the 
day which Christ had separated and set apart for himself, as the eucharist is 
called the Lord’s supper. Surely this can be no other than the Christian sab- 
bath,—the first day of the week, to be observed in remembrance of the resur- 
rection of Christ. Let us who call him our Lord honour him on his own day, 
the day which the Lord hath made, and in which we ought to rejoice. 

4. The frame that his soul was in at this time, He was in the Spirit; he was 
not only in a rapture when he received the vision, but before he received it; he 
was in a serious, heavenly, spiritual frame, under the blessed, gracious influ- 
ences of the Spirit of God. God usually prepares the souls of his people for 
uncommon manifestations of himself by the quickening, sanctifying influences 
of his good Spirit. Those that would enjoy communion with no" on the Lord's 
day must endeavour to abstract their thoughts and affections from flesh and 
fleshly things, and be wholly taken up with things of a spiritual nature. 

Secondly. The apostle gives an account of what he heard when thus in the 
Spirit. An alarm was given as with the sound of a trumpet, and then he heard 
a voice, the voice of Christ, applying to himself the character before given, the 
First and the Last, and commanding the apostle to commit to writing the things 
that were now to be revealed to him, and to send it immediately to the seven 
Asiatic churches, whose names are mentioned. Thus our Lord Jesus, the Cap- 
tain of our salvation, gave the apostle notice of his glorious appearance as with 
the sound of a trumpet. 

Thirdly. We have now an account of what he saw. He turned to see the 
voice, whose it was and whence it came, and then a wonderful scene of vision 
opened itself to him, 

1. He saw a representation of the church under the emblem of seven golden 
candlesticks, as it is explained in the last verse of the chapter. ‘The churches 
are compared to candlesticks, because they hold forth the light of the Gospel to 
_advantage. ‘The churches are not candles,—Christ_only is our light, and his 
Gospel our lamp; but they receive their light from Christ and the Gospel, and 
hold it forth to others. They are golden candlesticks, for they should be 
precious and pure, comparable to fine gold. Not only the ministers, but the 
members of the churches ought to be such; their light should so shine before 

“men as to engage others to give glory to God. 

2. He saw a representation of the Lord Jesus Christ in the midst of the 
golden candlesticks; for he has promised to be with his churches always to the 

jend of the world, filling them with light, and life, and love, for he is the very 
‘animating, informing soul of the church, And here we observe, 
' 1st. The glorious form in which Christ appeared in several particulars. 
First. He was clothed with a garment down to the foot, a princely and priestly 
robe, denoting righteousness and honour. Secondly. He was gu about with a 
golden girdle, the breastplate of the high priest, on which the names of his 
people are engraven, He was ready girt to do all the work of a Redeemer. 
Thirdly. His head and hairs were white, like wool or snow. He was the 
Ancient of days; his hoary head was no sign of decay, but it was indeed a 
crown of glory. Fourthly. His eyes were as a flame of fire, piercing and pene- 
trating into the very hearts and reins of men, scattering terrors among his 
adversaries. Fifihly. His feet were like unto fine burning brass, strong and 
stedfast, supporting his own interest, and subduing his enemies, and treading 
them to powder. Sizrthly. His voice was as the sound of many waters, of 
many rivers falling in together. He ean and will make himself heard to those 
that are afar off, as well as to those that are near. His Gospel is a profluent 
and mighty stream, fed by the upper springs of infinite wisdom and knowledge. 
Seventhly. He had in his right hand seven stars, that is, the ministers of the 
churches, who are under his direction, have all the light and influence from him, 
and are secured and preserved by him. Highth/y. Out of his mouth went a 
two-edged sword, his word, which both wounds and heals, strikes at sins on 
the right hand and on the left. Ninthly. His countenance was as the sun 
shining, its strength too bright and dazzling for mortal eyes to behold. 

2nd. ‘The impression this appearance of Christ made upon the apostle John, 
ver. 17. He feil at the feet of Christ as dead; he was overpowered with the 
greatness of that lustre and glory in which Christ appeared, though he had been 
so familiar with him before. How well is it for us that God speaks to us by men 
like ourselves, whose terrors shall not make us afraid, for none can see the face 
‘of God and live! i é 

3rd. The condescending goodness of the Lord Jesus to his disciple, ver. 17. 
He laid his hand upon him, he raised him up. He did not plead against him 
with his great power, but he put strength into him, he spoke kind words to him. 
First. Words of comfort and encouragement: “Fear not.” He commanded away 
the slavish fears of his disciple. Secondly. Words of instruction; telling him 

articularly who he was that thus appeared to him, And here he acquaints 
nim, ls¢. With his Divine nature: “the First and the Last.” 2nd. With his former 
sufferings: “ L was dead.” ‘The very same that his disciples saw upon the cross 
dying for the sins of men. 37d. With his resurrection and life: “I live and am alive 
for evermore”—have conquered death, and opened the grave, and am partaker of 
an endless life. 4th. With his office and authority: “I have the keys of hell and 
of death,” a sovereign dominion in and over the invisible world, opening and none 
can shut, shutting so as that none can open; opening the gates of death when he 
pleases, and the gates of the eternal world, of happiness or misery, as the Judge 
of all, from whose sentence there lies no appeal. 5th. With his will and plea- 
sure that John should write both the things he had seen, and the things that 
are, and that should be hereafter. 6¢h. With the meaning of the seven stars,— 
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that they are the ministers of the churches; and of the seven candlesticks,—that 
they are the seven churches, to whom Christ would now send by him particular 
and proper messages. 

(This is a glorious chapter, and one that I have ever valued for the strength 
and clearness of its attestations to the divinity of Christ. But let me first 
remark on the decisive announcement here given to the authorship of this 
prophecy, and also to the vast and urgent importance of the prophecy itself. 

et me read it, O God, and O do thou enable me to apply it aright, and this 
under the solemn impression that the time is at hand. Give me, give me, O 
Lord, to keep and well to observe, both discerningly and earnestly, the things 
which are written therein. And now let me here note the concatenation of 
evidence which there is for the Godhead of our Saviour. One who is distinct 
from Jesus Christ, even God the Father, is spoken of as he whichis, and which 
was, and which is to come. Again, one, in ver. 8, even the Lord, announces 
himself as one which is, and which was, and which is to come—thus identifying 
himself, in the attribute of eternity at least, with him who is read of in the 
fourth verse. Again, in ver. 11, one announces himself by a voice which is 
heard behind him as Alpha and Omega, one of the clauses of description given 
of him who puts forth the utterance of ver. 8. And to do away tha last and 
the least remainders of uncertainty, we have both the sight and hearing of the 
apostle, fixing it down that Jesus Christ is indeed the personage of ver. 8, 11, 
and 18; for he says of himself what is said of him in ver. 11, that he is the First 
and the Last; and further says, “ 1am he that liveth, and was dead ”—thus com- 
pleting the proof that Jesus is indeed the Alpha and the Omega, the beginning 
and the ending—the Almighty, ver. 8; and so the mighty God, Jsa. ix. 6, as 
well as one in eternity with the everlasting Father.—Chalmer's’s Posthumous 
Works, vol. iv. 


CHAPTER II. 


The apostle John having in the foregoing chapter written the things which he had seen, 
now proceeds to write the things that are according to the command of God, ch. i 19; that 
is, the present state of the seven churches of Asia, with which he had a particular ac- 
quaintance, and for which he had a tender concern. He was directed to write to every 
one of them according to their present state and circumstances, and to inscribe every 
letter to the angel of that church, to the minister or rather ministry of that church, 
called angels because they are the messengers of God to mankind. In this chapter we 
have, I. The message sent to Ephesus, ver. I—7; 11. To Smyrna, ver,8—11; III. To 
Pergamos, ver. 12—17; IV. To Thyatira, ver. 18 to the end. 


NTO the angel of the church 
3 of Ephesus write; These 
7, things saith he that holdeth 
5) the seven stars in his right 
ZY. hand, who walketh in the 
midst of the seven golden 
candlesticks; 2 I know 
thy works, and thy labour, 
and thy patience, and how 
thou canst not bear them 
which are evil: and thou hast tried them which say 
they are apostles, and are not, and hast found them 
liars: 3 And hast borne, and hast patience, and for 
my name’s sake hast laboured, and hast not fainted. 
4 Nevertheless I have somewhat against thee, because 
thou hast left thy first love. 5 Remember therefore 
from whence thou art fallen, and repent, and do the 
first works; or else I will come unto thee quickly, 
and will remove thy candlestick out of his place, 
except thou repent. 6 But this thou hast, that thou 
hatest the deeds of the Nicolaitanes, which I also hate. 
7 He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit 
saith unto the churches; To him that overcometh 
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will I give to eat of the tree of life, which is in the 
midst of the paradise of God. 


We have here, 

First. The inscription. Where observe 

(1. That Christ ordered the seven epistles to be sent to the seven churches, 
ch.i. 11. Therefore, though directed to the pastors, the churches themselves 
are to be considered as concerned and included in them. The admonition added 
at the close of each epistle to the churches intimates that the things written 
therein are to be applied to all other churches in every place and age.—Guyse.| 

2. To whom the first of these epistles is directed: to the church of Ephesus 
a famous church planted by the apostle Paul, Acts xix., and after that watered 
and governed by St. John, who had his residence very much there. We can 
hardly think that Timothy was the angel or sole pastor and bishop of this 
church at this time,—that he who was of a very excellent spirit, and naturally 
cared for the good state of the souls of the people, should become so remiss as 
to deserve the rebukes given to the ministry of this church. 

Ephesus was an ancient and celebrated city. Its temple, dedicated to the great 
goddess Diana, (Acts xix.,) was one of the seven wonders of the world; .and its 
theatre, now in ruins, (see wood engravings, 1 Cor. xv.32; Eph. ii.,) could have con- 
veniently seated between twenty and thirty thousand persons. Contrasting the 
present and former state of Ephesus, there is sufficient room for astonishment 
at the mighty change. The plough has passed over the site of the city ; and we 
saw the green corn growing, in all directions, amidst the forsaken ruins. There 
is at present only one individual who bears the name of Christ !—and where, in 
the whole region, do we discover any semblance of primitive Christianity? ‘The 
country once favoured with the presence of St. Paul, of Timothy, and St. John, 
is now in the situation of those lands of which it is said, “ Darkness covers the 
earth, and gross darkness the people.” He, then, “that hath an ear, let him 
hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches.”] Observe, 

3. From whom this epistle to Ephesus was sent. And here we have one of 
those titles that were given to Christ in his appearance to John in the chapter 
foregoing ; namely, “ He that holdeth the seven stars in his right hand, and walk- 
eth in the midst of the seven golden candlesticks,” ch. i. 13,16. ‘This title consists 
of two parts. Ist. He that holds the stars in his right hand. The ministers of 
Christ are under his special care and protection. It is the honour of God that 
he knows the number of the stars, calls them by their names, binds the sweet 
influences of Pleiades, and looses the bands of Orion; and it is the honour of the 
Lord Jesus Christ that the ministers of the Gospel, who are greater blessings 
to the church than the stars are to the world, are in his hand; he directs all 
their motions, he disposes of them into their several orbs, he fills them with 
light and influence, he supports them, or else they would soon be falling stars ; 
they are instruments in his hand, and all the good they do is done by his hand 
with them. 2nd. He walks in the midst of the golden candlesticks. This 
speaks his relation to his churches, as the other his relation to his ministers. 
Christ is in an intimate manner present and conversant with his churches; he 
knows and observes their state, he takes pleasure in them as a man does to walk 
in his garden. Though Christ be in heaven, he walks in the midst of his 
churches on earth, observing what is amiss in them, and what it is they want. 
And this is a great encouragement to those that have the care of the churches, 
that the Lord Jesus has graven them upon the palms of his hands. 

Secondly. The contents of the epistle, in which, as in most of those that 
follow, we have, 

1. The commendation Christ gave this church, ministers and members, which 
he always brings in, by declaring that he knows their works, and therefore both 
his commendation and reprehension are to be strictly regarded; for he does not 
in either speak at a venture; he knows what he says. Now the church of 
Ephesus is commended, Ist. For their diligence in duty; ver. 2, “1 know thy 
works, and thy labour.” This may more immediately relate to the ministry of 
this church, which had_ been laborious and diligent. Dignity calls for duty. 
Those that are stars in Christ had need to be always in motion, dispensing light 
to all about them. ‘For my name’s sake thou hast laboured and hast not 
fainted,” ver. 3. Christ keeps an account of every day’s work, and every hour’s 
Mibeed his servants do for him, and their labour shall not, be in vain in the 

ord. 

{Christ knows the thoughts, the secret springs of action, and the whole moral 
character of men. ‘The knowledge thus asserted in the most solemn message to 
each of the churches is clearly shewn to include the most perfect acquaintance 
with the sincerity or hypocrisy of individuals, and with all the complication of 
human feelings and actions. This is real omniscience, and is again asserted in 
the strongest and plainest terms, ver. 23; and we find in ver. 6, and elsewhere, 
the Lord Sanna purifying, correcting, and rewarding the professors of religion, 
in pursuance of his perfect knowledge of their hearts and characters. ‘The very 
nature of the acts specified implies a complete dominion over the arrangements 
of Providence—the present life, and its fullest powers in reference to the future 
state.—J. P. Smith.) 

2nd. For their patience in suffering; ver. 2, “ Thy labour and thy patience.” 
It is not enough that we be diligent, but we must be patient, and endure hard- 
ness as good soldiers of Christ. _ Ministers must have and exercise great 
patience, and no Christian can be without it. There must be bearing patience 
to endure the injuries of men and the rebukes of Providence, and there must be 
waiting patience, that, when they have done the will of God, they may receive 
the promise, ‘* Thou hast borne, and hath patience,” ver. 3. We shall meet with 
such difficulties in our way and work as require patience to go on and finish 
well. 3rd. For their zeal against what was evil; ver. 2, “Thou canst not bear 
them that are evil.” Where observe, it consists very well with Christian 
patience not to dispense with sin, much less allow it. Though we must shew 
all meekness to men, yet we must shew a just zeal against their sins. This their 
zeal was the more to be commended because it was according to knowledge, a 
discreet zeal upon a previous trial made of the pretences, practices, and tenets 
of evilmen. ‘Thou hast tried them that say they are apostles, and are not, 
and hast found them liars.” True zeal proceeds with discretion; none should 
be east off till they be tried. Some were risen up in this church that pretended 
to be not ordinary ministers, but apostles; their pretensions had been examined, 
and found to be vain and false. Those that impartially search after truth may 
come to the knowledge of it, 

2. The rebuke given to this church; ver. 4, “ Nevertheless, I have somewhat 
against thee.” ‘Those that have much good in them may have something much 
amiss in them, and our Lord Jesus, as an impartial Master and Judge, takes 
notice of both; though he first observes what is good, and is most ready to men- 
tion that, yet he also observes what is amiss, and will faithfully reprove them 
forit. ‘The sin that Christ charged this church with is, their decay and de- 
clension in holy love and zeal. “Thou hast left thy first love ;” not left and 
forsaken the object of it, but lost the fervent degree of it that at first appeared. 
Observe, 1st. The first affections of men towards Christ, and holiness, and 
heaven, are waaay lively and warm, God remembered the love of Israel's 
espousals, when she would follow him whithersoever he went. 2nd. ‘hese 
lively affections will abate and cool, if great care be not taken, and diligence 
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used, to preserve them in constant exercise. 3rd. That Christ is grieved and 
displeased with his people when he sees them grow remiss and cold towards 
him, and he will one way or other make them sensible that he does not take it 
yell from them. 

p eerie advice and counsel given them from Christ; ver. 5, “‘ Remember there- 
fore from whence thou art fallen, and repent,’ &c. 1st. Those that have lost 
their first love must remember from whence they are fallen; they must compare 
their present with their former state, and consider how much better it was 
with them then than now ; how much peace, strength, purity and pleasure they 
have lost by leaving their first love; how much more comfortably they could 
lie down and sleep at night; how much more cheerfully they could awake in 
the morning ; how much better they could bear afflictions, and how much more 
becomingly they could enjoy the favours of Providence ; how much easier the 
thoughts of death were to them, and how much stronger their desires and hopes 
of heaven. 2nd. They must repent, they must be inwardly grieved and ashamed 
for their sinful declining ; they must blame themselves, and shame themselves 
for it, and humbly confess it in the sight of God, and judge and condemn them- 
selves for it. 3rd. They must return and do their first works; they must, as it 
were, begin again, go back, step by step, till they come to the place where they 
took the first false step; they must endeavour to revive and recover their first 
zeal, tenderness, and seriousness, and must pray as earnestly and watch as dili- 
gently as they did when they first set out in the ways of God. Now this good 
advice is forced and urged, First. By a severe threatening if it should be neg- 
lected; “I will come unto thee quickly, and remove thy candlestick out of its 
place.” If the presence of Christ’s grace and Spirit be slighted we may expect 
the presence of his displeasure; he will come in a way of judgment, and that 
suddenly and surprisingly upon impenitent churches and sinners; he will un- 
church them, take away his Gospel, his ministers, and his ordinances from them 
and what will the churches, or the angels of the churches, do when the Gospel 
is removed? Secondly. By an encouraging mention that is made of what was 
yet good among them; ver. 6, “ This thou hast, that thou hatest the deeds of 
the Nicolaitanes, which I also hate.” Though thou hast declined in thy love 
to what is good, yet thou _retainest thy hatred to what is evil, especially to 
what is grossly so. The Nicolaitanes were a loose sect, that sheltered them- 
selves under the name of Christianity ; they held hateful doctrines, and they 
were guilty of hateful deeds, hateful to Christ and to all true Christians; and 
it is mentioned to the praise of the church of Ephesus that they had a just 
zeal and abhorrence of those wicked doctrines and practices. An indifference 
of spirit between truth and error, good and evil, may be called charity and 
meekness, but it is not pleasing unto Christ. Our Saviour subjoins this kind 
commendation to his severe threatening, to make the advice more effectual. 

Thirdly. We have the conclusion of this epistle, in which, as in those that 
follow, we have, : Lie 

1. A call to attention; “ He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit 
saith unto the churches.” Observe, Ist. What is written in the Scriptures is 
spoken by the Spirit of God. 2nd. ‘What is said to one church concerns all the 
churches, in every place and age. 3rd. We can never employ our faculty of 
hearing better than in hearkening to the word of God, and we deserve to lose 
it if we do not employ it to this purpose. And they that will not hear the call 
of God hee will wish at length they had never had a capacity of hearing any 
thing at all. 

2. Promise of great mercy to those that overcome. ‘The Christian life is a 
warfare against sin, Satan, the world, and the flesh. It is not enough that we 
engage in this warfare, but we must pursue it to the end; we must never yield 
to our spiritual enemies, but fight the good fight till we gain the victory, as all 
persevering Christians shall do; and the warfare and victory shall have a 
glorious triumph and reward. ‘That which is here promised is to ‘‘eat of the 
tree of life, which is in the midst of the paradise of God.” They shall have that 

erfection of holiness, and that confirmation therein, that Adam should have 
vad. If he had gone well through the course of his trial, then he should have 
eaten of the tree of life that was in the midst of paradise, and that would have 
been the sacrament of confirmation to him in his holy and happy state. So all 
that persevere in their Christian trial and warfare shall derive from Christ, as 
the tree of life, perfection and confirmation in holiness and happiness in the 
paradise of God; not in the earthly paradise, but the heavenly, ch. xxii. 1, 2. 


8 And unto the angel of the church in Smyrna 
write; These things saith the first and the last, which 
was dead, and is alive; 9 I know thy works, and 
tribulation, and poverty, (but thou art rich) and J 
know the blasphemy of them which say they are Jews, 
and are not, but are the synagogue of Satan. 10 
Fear none of those things which thou shalt suffer: 
behold, the devil shall cast some of you into prison, 
that ye may be tried ; and ye shall have tribulation 
ten days: be thou faithful unto death, and I will 
give thee a crown of life. 11 He that hath an ear, 
let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches; 
He that overcometh shall not be hurt of the second 
death. 


‘We now proceed to the second epistle, sent to another of the Asiatic churches, 
where, as before, observe, 

First. The preface or inscription in both parts. 

1. The superscription, telling us to whom it was more expressly and immedi- 
ately directed: to the angel of the church of Smyrna, a place well known at 
this day by our merchants, a city of great trade and wealth, perhaps the only 
ep! of all the seven that is still known by the same name, but now no longer 
a Christian church, but overrun with Mahometanism. [The pastor of the 
church in Smyrna is supposed to have been Polycarp, who was burnt alive 
there, A.D. 167, and whom the exhortation in ech. ii. 10 would be peculiarly 
calculated to support and encourage. We visited the stadium where Polycarp 
was martyred for the truth, A.D. 167. It stands on the face of a hill, the 
sides of a concave valley forming a natural amphitheatre for the accommodation 
of spectators. Nearitis arange of broken arches, which formed part of the 
vaults where the wild beasts were kept. From one of these the people urged 
the Ariarch to let loose a lion against Ray phos In the midst of this stadium 
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the aged man of God was fixed to a stake, and the fire kindled around him, but 
the flame leaving him unconsumed, he was dispatched by the sword of the 
Roman confector. ‘This very stadium was the spot where his soul ascended up 
to heaven, “ receiving oe according to his own prayer, “ in the number 
of martyrs in the cup of Christ.” After serving his Lord, and directing his flock 
by his steps as wellas by his voice, during eighty and six years, he was found 
faithful unto death, and received the crown of life. The epistle to the church 
of Smyrna seemed doubly interesting to us now; a voice seemed still to echo 
round the spot, ‘ Fear none of those things which thou shalt suffer!” A grave 
close by, over which a tall cypress grows, is said to be the grave of Polycarp.— 
Bonar and M‘Cheyne’s Narrative. For wood engraving see end of book.] 

2. The subscription, containing another of the glorious titles of our Lord 
Jesus, the first and the last, he that was dead and is alive, taken out of 
ch.i.17,18. 1st. Jesus Christ is the first and the last. It is buta little scant- 
ling of time that is allowed to us in this world, but our Redeemer is the first 
and the last; he is the first, for by him all things were made, and he was before 
all things, with God, and was God himself. He is the last, for all things are 
made for him, and he will be the Judge of all. This surely is the title of God 
from everlasting to everlasting, and it is the title of one that is an unchange- 
able Mediator between God and man, Jesus, the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever. He was the first, for by him the foundation of the church was laid 
in the patriarchal state. And he is the last, for by him the top-stone will be 
brought forth and laid in the end of time. 2nd. “ He was dead, and is alive.” 
He was dead, and died for our sins, he is alive, for he rose again for our justi- 
fication, and he ever lives to make intercession for us. He was dead, and by 
dying purchased salvation for us; he is alive, and by his life applies this salva- 
tion to us. And if, when we were enemies, we were reconciled by his death, 
much more, being reconciled, we shall be saved by his life. His death we com- 
memorate every sacrament day, his resurrection and life every sabbath day. 

Secondly. The subject-matter of this epistle to Smyrna, where, after the 
common declaration of Christ’s omniscience and that perfect cognizance he has 
of all the works of men, and especially of his churches, he takes notice, 

1, Of the improvement they had made in their spiritual state. This comes 
in, in a short parenthesis, but is very emphatical; ** But thou art rich,” ver. 9. 
Poor in temporals, but rich in spirituals; poor in spirit, and yet rich in grace; 
their spiritual riches are set off by their outward poverty. Many that are 
rich in temporals are poor in spiritnals. ‘Thus it was with the church of 
Laodicea. Some that are poor outwardly are inwardly rich,—rich in faith, in 
good works, rich in privileges, rich in bonds and deeds of gift, rich in hope, 
rich in reversion. Spiritual riches are usually the reward of great diligence; 
the diligent hand maketh rich. Where there is spiritual plenty, outwar 
poverty may be better borne; and when God’s people are impoverich 0 in tem- 
porals for the sake of Christ and a good conscience, he uses to make all up to 
them in spiritual riches, which are much more satisfying and enduring. 

2. Of their sufferings; “LI know thy tribulation and thy poverty.” The per- 
secution they underwent, even to the spoiling of their goods. They that will 
be faithful to Christ must expect to go through many tribulations; but Jesus 
Christ takes particular notice of all their troubles; in all their afflictions he 
is afticted, and he will recompense tribulation to those that trouble them, but 
to them that are troubled rest with himself. 

3. He knows the wickedness and the falsehood of their enemies: “I know 
the blasphemy of them that say they are Jews, but are not;” and that is, Ist. 
Of those that pretend to be the only peculiar covenant people of God, as the 
Jews boasted themselves to be, even after God had rejected them. Or, 2nd. 
Of those that would be setting up the Jewish rites and ceremonies, that were 
now not only antiquated but abrogated. These may say they only are the 
church of God in the world, when indeed “they are the synagogue of Satan.” 
Observe, first. That as Christ has a church in the world, the spiritual Israel 
of God, so the devil has his synagogue. Those assemblies that are set up in 
opposition to the truths of the Gospel, and that promote and propagate damna- 
ble errors; those that are set up in opposition to the purity and spirituality of 
gospel worship, and promote and propagate the vain inventions of men, and 
rites and ceremonies which never entered into the thoughts of God; and those 
assemblies which are set up to revile and persecute the true worship and wor- 
shippers of God,—these are all synagogues of Satan; he presides over them; 
he works in them, his interests are served by them, and he receives a horrid 
homage and honour from them. Secondly. For the synagogues of Satan to 
give themselves out to be the church or Israel of God is no less than blasphemy. 
God is greatly dishonoured when his name is made use of to promote and 
patronise the interests of Satan; and hehas a high resentment of this blasphemy, 
and will take a just revenge on those that persist in it. 

4. He foreknows the future trials of his Hoople; and forewarns them of them, 
and forewarns them against them. Ist. He forewarns them of future trials; 
ver. 10,“ The devil shall cast some of you into prison, and you shall have tribula- 
tion.” The people of God must look for a series and succession of troubles in this 
world, and their troubles usually rise higher; they had been impoverished by 
their tribulations before, now they must be imprisoned. Observe, It is the 
devil that stirs up his instruments, wicked men, to persecute the people of 
God; tyrants and persecutors are the devil’s tools, though they gratify their 
own sinful malignity, and know not that they are actuated by a diabolical malice. 
2nd. Christ forearms them against these approaching troubles. First. By his 
counsel,— Fear none of these things.” ‘This is not only a word of command but 
of efficacy ; not only forbidding slavish fear, but subduing it, and furnishing the 
soul with strength and courage. Secondly. By shewing them how their sufferings 
would be alleviated and limited. 1st, They should not be universal ; it would 
be some of them, not all, that should be cast into prison,—those that were best 
able to bear it, and might expect to be visited and comforted by the rest. 
2nd. It was not to be perpetual, but for a set time, and a short time—ten days. 
It should not be everlasting tribulation, the time should be shortened for the 
elect’s sake. 3rd. It should be to try them, not to destroy them, that their 
faith, and patience, and courage might be proved and improved, and be found 
to honour and glory. Thirdly. By proposing and promising a glorious reward 
to their fidelity; ver. 10, “Be thou faithful to death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life.” Observe, 1st. he sureness of the reward; “I will give thee.” 
He hath said it that is able to do it, and he has undertaken that he will do it. 
They shall have the reward from his own hand, and none of their enemies shall 
be able to wrest it out of his hand, or to pull it from their heads. 2nd. The 
suitableness of it. (1.) A crown to reward their poverty, and their fidelity, 
and their conflict. (2.) A crown of life to reward those that are faithful even _ 
unto death, are faithful till they die, and that Lom with life itself in fidelity to 
Christ; that life so worn out in his service, or laid down in his cause, shall be 
rewarded with another and a much better life, that shall be eternal. 37d. The 
conclusion of this message, and that as before, (1.) With a call to universal 
attention, that all men, all the world, should hear what passes between Christ 
and his churches, how he commends them, how he comforts them, how he 
reproves their failures, how he rewards their fidelity. It concerns all the 
inhabitants of the world to observe God's dealings with his own people ; all 
the world may learn instruction and wisdom thereby. (2.) With a gracious 
promise to the conquering Christian ; ver. 11, “‘ He that overcometh shall not 
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be hurt of the second death.” Observe, [1.] That there is not only a first, but 
asecond death, a death after the body is dead. [2.] This second death is un- 
speakably worse than the first death, both in the dying pangs and agonies of it, 
which are the agonies of the soul, without any mixture of support; and in 
the duration it is eternal death, dying the death, to die and to be always 
dying this is hurtful indeed, it is fatally hurtful to all that fall under it. 
[3.] From this hurtful, this destructive death Christ will save all his faithful 
servants. The second death shall have no power over those that are partakers 
of the first resurrection. The first death shall not hurt them, and the second 
death shall have no power over them. 

12 And to the angel of the church in Pergamos 
write; These things saith he which hath the sharp 
sword with two edges; 13 I know thy works, and 
where thou dwellest, even where Satan’s seat 7s: and 
thou holdest fast my name, and hast not denied my 
faith, even in those days wherein. Antipas was my 
faithful martyr, who was slain among you, where 
Satan dwelleth. 14 But I have a few things against 
thee, because thou hast there them that hold the 
doctrine of Balaam, who taught Balac to cast a 
stumblingblock before the children of Israel, to eat 
things sacrificed unto idols, and to commit fornica- 
tion. 15 So hast thou also them that hold the doc- 
trine of the Nicolaitanes, which thing I hate. 16 
Repent; or else I will come unto thee quickly, and 
will fight against them with the sword of my mouth. 
17 He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit 
saith unto the churches; To him that overcometh 
will I give to eat of the hidden manna, and will 
give him a white stone, and in the stone a new name 
written, which no man knoweth saving he that 
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PERGAMOS.—Ver. 12, 


Here ae we are to ge est om 
irst. ‘he inscription o is message. 
he it was pend to: tothe angel of the church of Pergamos. Whether 
this was a city raised up out of the ruins of old Troy, a Troy novant, as our 
London was once called, or some other city of the same name, is neither certain 
nor material. It was a place where Christ had called and constituted a gospel 
church, by the preaching of the Gospel, and the grace of his Spirit, making the 
word effectual. [Pergamos was a town of the Great Mysia, the capital of a 
kingdom of the same name. Even now, under the name of Bergano, it is a 
place of considerable importance, containing a population estimated at 14,000, 
of whom about 3,000 are Greeks, 300 Armenians, and the rest Turks. It was 
the most warlike of all the cities, being thecapital of the kingdom of Attalus, 
and hence perhaps the warlike strain in which it is addressed by him who had 
wo-edged sword. 
rs Who lfwas that a this message to Pergamos: the same Jesus who here 
describes himself as one that hath the sharp sword with two edges; ch. i. 18, 
* Out of his mouth went a sharp two-edged sword. Some have observed that 
in the several titles of Christ, which are prefixed to the several epistles, 
there is something suited to the state of those churches, as in that to Ephesus. 
What could be more proper to awaken and recover a drowsy and declining 
church than to hear Christ yimesttd Be one pat eld the stars in his hand, and 
i midst of the golden candlesticks C. d y 

ee hirce of PAPERS was infested with men of corrupt minds, that did 
what they could to corrupt both the faith and manners of the church; and 
Christ being resolved to fight against them by the sword of his word, takes 
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the title of him that hath the sharp sword with two edges. 1st. The word of 
God is a sword; it is a weapon both offensive and defensive; it isin the hand 
of God able to slay both sin and sinners. 2nd. It is a sharp sword; no heart so 
hard but it is able to wound it, no knot so closely tied but it is able to cut it; 
it can divide asunder between the soul and the spirit, that is, between the soul 
and those sinful habits that by custom are become another soul, or seem to 
be essential toit. 3rd. It isa sword with two edges; it turns and cuts every 
way. There is the edge of the law against the transgressors of that dispen- 
sation, and the edge of the Gospel against the despisers of that dispensation. 
There is an edge to make a wound, and an edge to open a festered wound in 
order to its healing. ‘There is no escaping the edge of this sword; if ye turn 
aside to the right hand, it has an edge on that side; if on the left hand, you fall 
upon the edge of the sword on that side; it turns every way. 

Secondly. From the inscription we proceed to the contents of this epistle, 
in which the method is much the same that is observed in the rest. Here, 

1. Christ takes notice of the trials and difficulties this church encountered 
with; ver. 13, “I know thy works, and where thou dwellest,” &c. ‘The works 
of God’s servants are best known when their circumstances under which they 
did those works are duly considered. Now that circumstance which added 
very. much lustre to the good works of this church was the circumstance of the 
place where this church was planted, a place where Satan’s seat was. As our 

reat Lord takes notice of all the advantages and opportunities we have for 

uty by the places where we dwell, so he takes notice of all the temptations 
and discouragements we meet with from the places where we dwell, and makes 
gracious allowances for them. This people dwelt where Satan’s seat was, 
where he kept his court; his circuit 1s throughout the world, his seat is in 
some. places that are infamous for wickedness, error, and eruelty. Some think 
the Roman governor in this city was a most violent enemy to the Christians, 
and the seat of persecution is Satan’s seat. 

2. He commends their stedfastness;. ver. 13, “Thou holdest fast my name, 
and hast not denied my faith.” These two expressions are much of the same 
sense; it may be the former may signify the effect, and the latter the cause or 
means. Ist. “Thou holdest fast my name;” thou art not ashamed of thy rela- 
tion to me, but accountest it thine honour that my name is named on thee; 
that, as the wife bears the name of the husband, so thou art called by my name. 
This thou holdest fast as thine honour and privilege. 2nd. That which has 
made thee thus faithful is the grace of faith. Thou hast not denied the great 
doctrines of the Gospel, nor, departed from the Christian faith, and by that 
means thou hast been kept faithful; and indeed our faith will have a great 
influence upon our faithfulness. Men that deny the faith of Christ may boast 
very much of their sincerity and faithfulness to God and conscience; but it has 
been seldom known that those who let go the true faith retain their fidelity; 
usually on that rock on which men make shipwreck of their faith they make 
shipwreck of a good conscience too. And here our blessed Lord aggrandises 
the fidelity of this church, from the circumstance of the times as well as of the 
place where they lived. They had been stedfast even in those days wherein 
Antipas, his faithful martyr, was slain among them. Who this person was, and 
whether there be any thing mysterious in his name, we have no certain account. 
He was a faithful diseiple of Christ; he suffered martyrdom for it, and sealed 
his faith and fidelity with his blood, in the place where Satan dwelt; and 
though the rest of the believers there knew this and saw it, yet they were not 
discouraged nor drawn away from their stedfastness; this is mentioned as an 
addition to their honour. a s 

3. He reproves them for their sinful failures; ver. 14, “But I have a few 
things against thee, because thou hast there them that hold the doctrine of 
Balaam,” &c., and “them that hold the doctrine of the Nicolaitanes, which 
things Lhate.” There were some that taught it was lawful to eat things sacri- 
ficed to idols, and that simple fornication was no sin. They by an impure 
worship drew men into impure practices, as Balaam did the Israelites. Ob- 
serve, Ist. The filthiness of the spirit and the filthiness of the flesh often go 
together ; corrupt doctrines and a corrupt worship oiten lead to a corrupt con- 
versation. 2nd. That it is very lawful to fix the names of the leaders of any 
heresy upon those that follow them; it is the shortest way of telling who we 
mean. 3rd, That to continue in communion with persons of corrupt principles 
and practices, or displeasing to God, draws a guilt and blemish upon the whole 
society; they become partakers of other men’s sins: though the church, as such, 
has no power to punish the persons of men, either for heresy or iinmorality 
with corporal penalties, yet they have power to exclude them from their holy 
communion; and if they do not so, Christ the Head and Lawgiver of the 
church will be displeased with them. 

4. He calls them to repentance; ver. 16, “ Repent, or else I will come unto 
thee quickly,” &c. Observe here, Ist. Repentance is the duty of saints as 
well as sinners; itisa gospel duty. 2nd. It is the duty of churches and com- 
munities as well as particular persons; they that sin together should repent 
together. 3rd. It is the duty of Christian societies to repent of other men’s 
sins, as far as they have been accessory to them, though but so much as by 
connivance. 4th. When God comes to punish the corrupt members of a church, 
he rebukes that church itself for allowing such to continue in its communion 
and some drops of the storm fall upon the whole society. 5th. That no sword 
cuts so deep, nor inflicts so mortal a wound, as the sword of Christ's mouth. 
Let but the threatenings of the word be set home upon the conscience of a 
sinner, and he will soon be a terror to himself; and let these threatenings be 
executed, and the sinner is utterly cut off. The word of God will take hold of 
sinners sooner or later, either for their conviction or confusion. 

Thirdly. We have the conclusion of this epistle, where, after the usual demand 
of universal attention, there is the promise of great favour to those that over- 
come; ‘‘ They shall eat of the hidden manna, and have the new name and the 
white stone, which no man knoweth saving he that receiveth it,” ver. 17. 

1. The hidden manna, the influences and comforts of the Spirit of Christ 
in communion with him, coming down from heaven into the soul from time to 
time for his support, to let him taste something how saints and angels live in 
heaven; this is hidden from the rest of the world. A stranger intermeddles not 
with this joy, and it is laid up in Christ, the ark of the covenant, in the holy 
of holies. 

2. The white stone with a new name engraven upon it. This white stone is 
absolution from the guilt of sin, alluding to the ancient custom of giving a white 
stone to those acquitted on trial, and a black stone to those condemned. The 
new name is the name of adoption; adopted persons took the name of the family 
into which they were adopted. None can read the evidences of a man’s adop- 
tion but Birkle: he cannot always read it; but if he persevere he shall haye 
both the evidence of sonship and the inheritance, 


18 And unto the angel of the church in Thyatira 
write; These things saith the Son of God, who hath 
his eyes like unto a flame of fire, and his feet are 
like fine brass; 19 I know thy works, and charity, 
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and service, and faith, and thy patience, and thy 
works; and the last to be more than the first. 20 
Notwithstanding I have a few things against thee, 
because thou sufferest that woman Jezebel, which 
calleth herself a prophetess, to teach and to seduce 
my servants to commit fornication, and to eat things 
sacrificed unto idols. 21 And I gave her space to 
repent of her fornication; and she repented not. 22 
Behold, I will cast her into a bed, and them that 
commit adultery with her into great tribulation, 
except they repent of their deeds. 23 And I will 
kill her children with death; and all the churches 
shall know that I am he which searcheth the reins 
and hearts: and I will give unto every one of you 
according to your works. 24 But unto you I say, 
and unto the rest in Thyatira, as many as have not 
this doctrine, and which have not known the depths 
of Satan, as they speak; I will put upon you 
none other burden. 25 But that which ye have 
already hold fast till Tcome. 26 And he that over- 
cometh, and keepeth my works unto the end, to him 
will I give power over the nations: 27 And he shall 
rule them with a rod of iron; as the vessels of a pot- 
ter shall they be broken to shivers: evenas I received 
of my Father. 28 And I will give him the morning 
star. 29 He that hath an ear, let him hear what 
the Spirit saith unto the churches. 
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THYATIRA.—ver. 18. 


The form of each epistle is very much the same, and in this, as the rest, we 
have to consider the inscription, contents, and conclusion. 

First. The inscription, telling us, 

1. ‘Lo whom it is directed; “lo the angel of the church of Thyatira,” a city 
of the proconsular Asia, bordering upon Mysia on the north and Lydia on the 
south, a town of trade, from whence came the woman named Lydia, a seller of 
purple, who being at Philippi, in Macedonia, probably about the business of her 
calling, heard Paul preach there, and God opened her heart that she attended 
to things that were spoken, and believed, and was baptized, and entertained 
Paul and Silas there. Whether it was by her means that the Gospel was 
brought into her own city, Thyatira, is not certain, but that it was there, and 
successful to the forming of a gospel church, this epistle assures us. [It is 
remarkable, in connexion with the passage in Acts, referred to in the exposition, 
that among the ruins of Thyatira there is an inscription extant which was 
originally made by the corporation of dyers, in honour of Antonius Claudius 
Alphaveus, in the reign of Caracalla. Even at the present time the best scarlet 
dye in all Asia is produced and sent to Smyrna and other places for sale. 
Ak-hissar, the modern ‘Thyatira, is situated on a plain, and is embosomed in 
cypresses and poplars. ‘The buildings are in general mean; but the khan, in 
which we are at present residing, is by far the best which [have yet seen. ‘lhe 
Greeks are said to occupy three hundred houses and the Armenians thirty. 
Each of them have a church, though they do not retain the living faith of the 
primitive Christians. ] 

2. By whom it was sent. By the Son of God, who is here described as having 
eyes like a Hame of fire, and feet like as fine brass. His general title is here 
the Son of God; that is, the eternal and only begotten Son of God, which 
denotes that he has the same nature with the Father, but with a distinct and 
subordinate manner of subsistence. The description we have here of him is in 
two characters :—Ist. That his eyes are like unto a flame of fire, signifying his 
Piercing, penetrating, perfect knowledge, a thorough insight into all persons 
and all things—one who searches the ae and tries the reins of the children 
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of men, ver. 23, and will make all the churches to know he does so, 2nd. That 
his feet are like fine brass, that the outgoings of his providence are steady, 
awful, and all pure and holy. As he judges with perfect wisdom, so he acts 
with perfect strength and steadiness. ; ; é 

‘ Bondy. The contents or subject-matter of this epistle, whieh, as the rest, 
includes 

1. The honourable character and commendation Christ gives of this church, 
ministry, and people; and this given by one who was no stranger to them, but 
well acquainted with them, and with the principles from which they acted. 
Now in this church Christ makes honourable mention, lst. Of their charity. 
Either more general, a disposition to do good to all men; or more special, to 
the household of faith. ‘Chere is no religion where there is no charity. 2nd. 
Their service, their ministration. This respects chiefly the officers of the 
church who had laboured in the word and doctrine. 3rd. Their faith, which 
was the grace that actuated all the rest, both their charity and their service. 
4th. Their patience; for those that are most charitable to others, most diligent 
in their places, and most faithful, must yet expect to meet with that which will 
exercise their patience. 5th. ‘heir growing fruitfulness. ‘Their last works 
were better than the first. This is an excellent character; when others had 
left their first love, and lost their first zeal, these were growing wiser and 
better. It should be the ambition and earnest desire of all Christians that 
their last works may be their best works, that they may be better and better 
every day, and best at last. 

2. A faithful reproof for what was amiss. And this is not so directly 
charged upon the church itself as upon some wicked seducers that were 
among them. The church’s fault was that she connived too much at them. 

Ist. These wicked seducers are compared to Jezebel, and called by her name. 
Jezebel was a persecutor of the prophets of the Lord, and a great patroness 
of idolaters and false prophets. ‘The sin of these seducers, which was then 
attempted to draw the servants of God into fornication, was to offer sacrifices 
to idols. They called themselves prophets, and so would claim a superior 
authority and regard to the ministers of that church. Two things aggravated 
the sin of these seducers, who, being one in their spirit and design, are spoken 
of as one person. First. They made use of the name of God to oppose the 
truth of his doctrine and worship; this very much aggravated their sin. 
Secondly. ‘They abused the patience of God to harden themselves in their 
wickedness. od gave them space for repentance, but they repented not. 
Observe, Ist. Repentance is necessary, to prevent the sinner’s ruin. 2nd. 
Repentance requires time, a course of time, and time convenient; it is a great 
work, and a work of time. 3rd. Where God gives space for repentance, he 
expects fruits meet for repentance. 4tk. Where the space for repentance is 
lost the sinner perishes with a double destruction. 

2nd. Now why should the wickedness of this Jezebel be charged upon the 
church of Thyatira? Why, because that church suffered her to seduce the 
people of that city. But how could they help it? They had not, as a church, 
ovinonea to banish or imprison her; but they had ministerial power to cen- 
sure and to excommunicate her; and it is probable that neglecting to use the 
power they had made them sharers in her sin. : 

3. The punishment of this seducer, this Jezebel ver. 22, 23, in which is 
couched a prediction of the fall of Babylon. ist. “I will cast her into a bed,” 
into a bed of pain, not of pleasure, into a bed of flames; and they that have 
sinned with her shall suffer with her, but this may yet be prevented by their 
repentance. 2nd. “I will kill her children with death;” that is, the second 
death, which does the work effectually, and leaves no hope of future life; no 
resurrection for those that are killed by the second death, but only to shame 
and everlasting contempt. x 

4. The design of Christ in the destruction of these wicked seducers, and that 
was the instruction of others, especially of his churches: “ All the churches 
shall know that 1am he that searcheth the reins and the hearts; and I will 
give to every one of you according to your works.” God is known by the 
judgments that he executeth; and by this revenge taken upon seducers he 
would make known, Ist. His infallible knowledge of the hearts of men, of 
their principles, designs, frame, and temper, their formality, their indifference, 
their secret inclinations to symbolise with idolaters. 2nd. His impartial 
justice, in giving every one according to his work, that the name of Christians 
should be no protection, their churches should be no sanctuaries for sin and 
sinners. 

5. ‘he encouragement given to those that kept themselves pure and unde- 
filed; ver. 24, ‘But to you I say, and to the rest,” &c. Observe, Ist. What 
these seducers called their doctrines: depths, profound mysteries, amusing 
the people, and endeavouring to persuade them that they had a deeper insight 
into religion than their own ministers had attained to. 2nd. What Christ 
called them: 
mysteries; for there is a mystery of iniquity as well as the great mystery of 
godliness. Itis a dangerous thing to despise the mystery of God, and it is as 
dangerous to receive the mysteries of Satan. 3rd. How tender Christ is of his 
faithful servants; ver. 25, “I will at upon you no other burden; but that 
which you have already, hold fast till l come.” I will not overburthen your 
faith with any new mysteries, nor your consciences with any new laws. 1 only 
require your attention to what you have received ; “ Hold that fast till I come, 
and I desire no more. Christ is coming to put an end to all the temptations of 
his people; and if they hold fast faith and a good conscience till he comes, all 
the difficulty and danger is over. ; 

He Ve now come to the conclusion of this message, ver. 26—29; where 
you have, 

1. The promise of an ample reward to the persevering, victorious believer, 
in two parts: Ist. Very great power and dominion over the rest of the world. 
Power over the nations, which may refer either to the time when the empire 
should turn Christian, and the world be under the government of the Christian 
emperor, as in Constantine’s time; or to the other world, when believers shall 
sit down with Christ on his throne of judgment, and join with him in trying 
and condemning, and consigning over to punishment the enemies of Christ an 
the church, The upright shall have dominion in the morning. 2nd. Know- 
ledge and wisdom, suitable to such power and dominion. will give him 
the morning star. Christ is the morning star; he brings day with him into the 
soul, the light of grace and of glory; and he will give his people that per- 
fection of light and wisdom that is requisite to that state of dignity and 
dominion that they shall have in the morning of the resurrection. 

2. This epistle ends with the usual demand of attention; “ He that hath an 
ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches.” In the fore- 
going epistles this demand of attention comes before the concluding promise; 
but in this and all that follow it comes after, and tells us that we should all 
attend to the promises as well as to the precepts that Christ delivers to the 


churches. , 
CHAPTER ITI. 


Here we have three more of the epistles of Christ to the churches. I. ToSardis, ver, 1—6. 
Il. To Philadelphia, ver. 7—13, III. To Laodicea, ver. 14 to the end. 


depths of Satan, satanical delusions and devices, diabolical 
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= ND unto the angel of the 
(PD) church in Sardis write; 
AINY |'hese things saith he that 
hath the seven Spirits of 
God, and the seven stars; I 
know thy works, that thou 
hast a name that thou livest, 
and art dead. 2 Be watch- 
ful,and strengthen the things 
which remain, that are ready to die: for I have not 
found thy works perfect before God. 3 Remember 
therefore how thou hast received and heard, and hold 
fast, and repent. If therefore thou shalt not watch, 
I will come on thee as a thief, and thou shalt not 
know what hour I will come upon thee. 4 Thou 
hast a few names even in Sardis which have not 
defiled their garments; and they shall walk with me 
in white: for they are worthy. 5 He that over- 
cometh, the same shall be clothed in white raiment; 
and I will not blot out his name out of the book of 
life, but I will confess his name before my Father, 
and before his angels. 6 He that hath an ear, let 
him hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches. 
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SARDIS.—ver. 4, 


Here, First. The preface, shewing, : 

1. To whom this letter is directed ; “To the angel of the church of Sardis,” 
an ancient city of Lydia, on the banks of the mountain Tmolus, said to have 
been the chief city of Asia the Less, and the first city in that part of the world 
that was converted by the preaching of St. John; andsome say the first that 
revolted from Christianity, and one of the first that was laid in its ruins, in 
which it still lies, without any church or ministry. ; 4 : 

(This morning I have visited Sardis, once the splendid capital of Lydia, the 
famous residence of Croesus, the resort of Persian monarchs, and one of the 
most ancient and magnificent cities of the world. Now, how fallen! The 
ruins are, with one exception, more entirely gone to decay than those of 
most of the ancient cities which we have visited. No Christians reside on the 
spot; two Greeks only work in a mill here, and a few wretched Turkish huts 
are scattered among the ruins. We saw the churches of St. John and the 
Virgin, the theatre, and the building styled the palace of Croesus; but the 
most striking object at Sardis is the temple of Cybele. I was filled with 
wonder and awe at beholding the two stupendous columns of this edifice, 
which are still remaining; they are silent but impressive witnesses of the 

ower and splendour of antiquity. I read, amidst the ruins, the epistle, 

ev. ili, —6, addressed to the church once fixed here. What an impressive 
warning to Christian churches! A name to live, while dead ! 

2. By whom this message was sent. The Lord Jesus, who here assumes the 
character of him that hath the seven Spirits of God, and the seven stars, 
taken out of ch. i. 4, where the seven Spirits are said to be before the throne. 
ist. He hath the seven Spirits, that is, the Holy Spirit, with his various powers, 
graces, and operations; for he is personally one, though efficaciously various, 
and may be said here to be seven, which is the number of the churches, and of 
the angels of the churches—to shew that to every minister and to every church 
there is a dispensation and measure of the Spirit given for them to profit 
withal,—a stock of spiritual influence for that minister and church to improve 
both for enlargement and continuance, which measure of the Spirit is not ordi- 
narily withdrawn fronrthem till they forfeit it by misimprovement. Churches 
have their spiritual stock and fund, as well as particular believers; and this 
epistle, being sent unto a languishing ministry and church, therefore they are 
very fitly put in mind that Christ has ee peuen Spirits, the Spirit without mea- 
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sure, and in perfection, to whom they may apply themselves for the reviving 
of his work among them. 2nd. He hath the seven stars, the angels of the 
churches. They are disposed of by him, and accountable to him, which should 
make them faithful and zealous. He hath ministers to employ, and spiritual 
influences to communicate to his ministers for the good of his church; the 
Holy Spirit usually works by the ministry, and the ministry will be of no efficacy 
without the Spirit ; and the same Divine hand holds them both. 

Secondly. The body of this epistle; and there is this observable in it, that 
whereas in the other epistles Christ begins with commending what was good 
in the churches, and then proceeds to tell them what was amiss,—in this, and 
in the epistle to Laodicea, he begins, 

1. With a reproof, and a very severe one; “ I know thy works, that thou hast 
a name, that thou livest, and art dead.” Hypocrisy, and a lamentable decay 
in religion, are the sins charged upon this church by one that knew her well, 
and all her works. 1st. This church had gained a great reputation; it had a 
name, and a very honourable one, for a flourishing church,—a name for vital, 
lively religion, for purity of doctrine, unity among themselves, uniformity in 
worship, decency, and order. We read not of any unhappy divisions among 
themselves; every thing appeared well as to what falls under the observation 
of men. 2nd. This church was not really what it was reputed to be. They 
had a name to live, but they were dead; there was a form of godliness but not 
the power; a name to live, but not a principle of life. If there was not a total 
privation of life, yet there was a great deadness in their souls, and in their 
services ; a great deadness in the spirits of their ministers, and a great dead- 
ness in their ministrations, in their praying, in their preaching, in their con- 
verse; and a great deadness in the people in hearing, in prayer, and in 
conversation. What little life was yet left among them was in a manner 
expiring, ready to die. 

2. Our Lord proceeds to give this degenerate church the best advice; “Be 
watchful, and strengthen the things,” &c., ver. 2. 1st. He advises them to be 
upon their watch ; the cause of their sinful deadness and declension was, that 
they had let down their watch. Whenever we are off our watch we lose 
ground, and therefore must return to our watchfuiness against sin, and 
Satan, and whatever is destructive to the life and power of godliness. 2nd. To 
strengthen the things that remain, and that are ready to die. Some under- 
stand this of persons; there were some few that had retained their integrity, 
but they were in danger of declining with the rest. It is a difficult thing to 
keep up to the life and power of godliness ourselves, when we see a universal 
deadness and declension prevailing round about us; or it may be understood 
of practices, as it follows, “I have not found thy works perfect before God,” 
not filled up; there is something wanting in them; there is the shell, but not 
the kernel; there is the carcass, but not the soul—the shadow, but not the 
substance. The inward thing is wanting; thy works are hollow and empty. 
Prayers are not filled up with holy desires, alms-deeds not filled up with true 
charity, sabbaths not filled up with suitable devotion of soul to God; there are 
not inward affections suitable to outward acts and expressions. Now when 
the spirit is wanting the form cannot long subsist. 3rd. To recollect them- 
selves, and remember how they had received and heard, ver. 3. Not only to 
remember what they had received and heard, what messages they had received 
from God, what tokens of his mercy and favour towards them, what sermons 
they had heard,—but how they had received and heard, what impressions the 
mercies of God had made upon their souls at first, what affections they felt 
working under the word and ordinances ; the love of their espousals, the kind- 
ness of their youth; how welcome the Gospel and the grace of God were to 
them when they first received them ;—where is the blessedness they then spoke 
of? 4th. To hold fast what they had received, that they might not lose all 
and repent sincerely that they had lost so much of the life of religion, and ha 
run the risk of losing all. ; 

3. Christ enforces his counsel with a dreadful threatening in case it should 
be despised; ver. 3, “I will come unto thee as a thief, and thou shalt not know 
the hour.” Observe, 1st. When Christ leaves a people as to his gracious pre- 
sence, he comes to them in judgment, and his judicial presence will be very 
dreadful to those that have sinned away his gracious presence. 2nd. His judi- 
cial approach to a dead, declining people will be surprising. Their deadness 
will keep them in security; and as it procures an angry visit from Christ to 
them, it will prevent their discerning it, and preparing for it. 3rd. Such a 
visit from Christ will be to their loss; he will come as a thief to strip them 
of their remaining enjoyments and mercies,—not by fraud, but in justice and 
righteousness, taking the forfeiture they have made of all to him, 

4. Our blessed Lord does not leave this sinful people without some comfort 
and encouragement; in the midst of judgment he remembers mercy, ver, 4. 
And here, Ist. He makes honourable mention of the faithful remnant in Sardis 
though but small; Thou hast a few names in Sardis, which have not defile 
their garments,” had not given in to the prevailing corruptions and pollution 
of the day and place in which they lived. od takes notice of the smallest 
number of those who abide with him, and the fewer they are the more precious 
in his sight. 2nd. He makes a very gracious promise to them, “ They shall walk 
with me in white, for they are worthy ;” in the stola, the white robes of jus- 
tification, and adoption, and comfort, or in the white robes of honour and 
glory in the other world. They shall walk with Christ in the pleasant walks 
of the heavenly paradise, and what delightful converse will there be between 
Christ and them when they thus walk together! And this is an honour proper 
and suitable to their integrity, and which their fidelity has prepared them for, 
and which it is no way unbecoming Christ to confer upon them; though it is not 
a legal but a Gospel worthiness that is ascribed to them; not merit, but meet- 
ness; they that walk with Christ in the clean garments of real practical holiness 
here, and keep themselves unspotted from the world, shall walk with Christ 
in the white robes of honour and glory in the other world. This is a suitable 


reward. 

The tlys We now come to the conclusion of this epistle, in which, as before, 
we have 

1A great reward promised to the conquering Christian, ver. 5; and it is 
very much the same with what has been already mentioned; “ He that over- 
cometh shall be clothed in white raiment.” The purity of grace shall be re- 
warded with the perfect purity of glory. Holiness, when perfected, shall be 
its own reward; glory is the perfection of grace, differing not in kind, but in 
degree. Now to this is added another promise, very suitable to the case; “I 
will not blot his name out of the book of life, but will confess his name before 
my Father, and before his angels.” Observe, Ist. Christ has his book of life, 
a register and roll of all that shall inherit eternal life. First. The book of 
eternal election. Secondly. The book of remembrance of all those that have 
lived to God, and have kept up the life and power of godliness in evil times. 
2nd. Christ will not blot the names of his chosen and faithful ones out of this 
book of life. Men may be enrolled in the registers of the church as baptized, 
as making a profession, as having a name to live, and that name may come to be 
blotted out of the roll, when it appears it was but a name, a name to live with- 
out spiritual life. Such oftentimes lose the very name before they die; they are 
left of God to blot out their own names by their gross and open wickedness ; 
but the names of those that overcome shall never be blotted out. 3rd, Christ 
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will produce this book of life, and confess the names of the faithful that stand | 
there, before God and all the angels. He will do this as their Judge, when the 
books shall be opened; he wili do this as their Captain and Head, leading 
them with him triumphantly to heaven, presenting them to the Father; “ Be- 
hold me, and the children that thou hast given me!” How great will this 
honour and reward be! : z 

2. The demand of universal attention finishes the message. Every word from 
God deserves attention from men; that which may seem more particularly 
directed to one body of men has something in it instructive to all. 


7 And to the angel of the church in Philadelphia 
write; These things saith he that is holy, he that is 
true, he that hath the key of David, he that openeth, 
and no man shutteth; and shutteth, and no man 
openeth; 8 I know thy works: behold, I have 
set before thee an open door, and no man can shut 
it: for thou hast a little strength, and hast kept my 
word, and hast not denied my name. 9 Behold, I 
will make them of the synagogue of Satan, which 
say they are Jews, and are not, but do lie; behold, I 
will make them to come and worship before thy feet, 
and to know that I have loved thee. 10 Because 
thou hast kept the word of my patience, I also will 
keep thee from the hour of temptation, which shall 
come upon all the world, to try them that dwell upon 
the earth. 11 Behold, I come :quickly: hold that 
fast which thou hast, that no man take thy crown. 
12 Him that overeometh will | make a pillar in the 
temple of my God, and he shall-go no more out: and 
I will write upon him the name’ of my God, and the 
name of the city of my God, which is new Jerusalem, 
which cometh:down out of heaven from my :God: 
and I will write upon lam my new name. 13 He 
that hath an ear, let. him hear what the Spirit saith 
unto the churches. 
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We are now come to the sixth letter, sent to one of the Asiatic churches. 
Where observe, 

First. The inscription. Shewing, 

1. For whom it was more immediately designed; “ The angel of the church 
of Philadelphia.” This also was a city in the lesser Asia, seated upon the 
borders of Mysia and Lydia, and had its name from that brotherly love for 
which it was eminent. 

(The town is situated on arising ground, beneath the snowy mount Tmolus. 
The houses are embosomed in trees, which have Just assumed their fresh green 
foliage, and give a beautiful effect to the scene. I counted six minarets. We 
entered through a ruined wall—massy, but by no means of great antiquity. 
The streets are excessively ill paved and dirty. It is an interesting cireum- 
stance to find Christianity more flourishing here than in many other parts of 
the Turkish empire. There is still a numerous Christian population, occupying 
three hundred houses. Divine service is performed every Sunday, in five 
churches; and there are twenty of a smaller description, in which, once a 
year, the Liturgy is read. But though the candlestick remains, its light is 
obscured: the lamp still exists, but where is its oil? Where is now the word 
of our Lord’s patience ?—It is conveyed in sounds unintelligible to those who 
hear. When the very epistle to their own church is read, they understand it 
not! The word of legendary superstition and of multifarious will-worship 
is now familiar to their ears. And where is the bright exhibition of Christian 
virtues ?—Unhappily, the character of Christians in these countries will scarcely 


bear comparison with that of Mahometans themselves! In a word, Phila- 
delphia has had her share in that utter apostacy from true and practical 
Christianity which has been the bane - ihe Last.] 
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We can hardly suppose that this name was given to it after it received the 
Christian religion, and that it was so called from that Christian affection that 
all believers have, and should have, one for another, as the children of one 
father, and the brethren of Christ; but rather that it was its ancient name, on 
the account of that love and kindness which the citizens had, and shewed to 
each other as a civil fraternity, which was an excellent spirit; and when sanc- 
tified by the grace of the Gospel would render them an excellent church, as 
indeed they were; for here is no one fault found with this church, and yet doubt- 
less there were faults in it of common infirmity ; but love covers such faults. 

2. By whom this letter was signed, even by the same Jesus, who is alone the 
universal Head of all the churches. And here observe by what title he chooses 
to represent himself to this church, namely, “ He that is holy, he that is true, 
he that hath the key of David,” &c. You have his personal character; “He 
that is holy,” and “‘ he that is true,” holy in his nature, and therefore cannot but 
be true to his word, for he hath spoken in his holiness. And you have also his 
political character ; ‘He hath the key of David, he openeth, and no man shut- 
teth,” &c.; the key of the house of David, the key of government and authority 
in and over the church. Where, Ist. Observe the acts of his government. 
First. He opens. He opens a door of opportunity to his churches; he opens 
a door of utterance to his ministers; he opens a door of entrance,—opens the 
heart ; he opens a door of admission into the visible church, laying down the 
terms of communion, and he opens the door of admission into the church trium- 
phant, according to the terms of salvation fixed by him. Secondly. He shuts 
the door. When he pleases he shuts the door of OppCr ie sie and the door of 
utterance, and leaves obstinate sinners shut up in the hardness of their hearts ; 
and shuts the door of church fellowship against unbelievers and profane per. 
sons; and he shuts the door of heaven against the foolish virgins that have 
slept away their day of grace, and against the workers of iniquity, how vain 
and confident soever they may be. 2nd. The way and manner in which he per- 
forms these acts, and that is absolute sovereignty, independent upon the will of 
men, and irresistible by the power of men; ‘‘ He openeth, and no man shutteth, 
he shutteth, and no man openeth;” he works to will and to do, and when he 
works none can let. These were proper characters for him, when speaking to 
a church that had endeavoured fobe conformed to Christ in holiness and truth. 
and that had enjoyed a wide deor of liberty and opportunity under his care and 
government. 

Secondly. The subject-matter of this epistle. Where, 

1. Christ puts them in mind of what he had done for them; ver. 8, “I have 
set before thee an open door, and no man can shut it.” Ihave set it open, and 
kept it open, though there be many adversaries. Learn here, Ist. Christ is to 
be acknowledged as the author of all the liberty and opportunity his churches 
enjoy. 2nd. He takes notice, and-keeps account, how long he has preserved 
their spiritual liberties and privileges for them. 3rd. That wicked men envy 
the people of God their door of liberty, and would be glad to shut it against 
them. 4th. That if we do not provoke Christ to shut this door against us, men 
cannot do it. 

2. This church is commended; ver. 8, “ Thou hast a little strength, and hast 
kept my word, and hast not denied my name.” In this there seems to be couched 
a gentle reproof; *‘ Thou hast a little strength,” a little grace, which, though it 
be not proportionate to the wide door of epee a I have opened to 
thee, yet is true grace, and has kept thee faithful. True grace, though weak, 
has ihe Divine approbation ; but though Christ accepts a little strength, yet 
believers should not rest satisfied in a little, but should strive to grow in grace, 
to be strong in faith, giving glory to God. True grace, though weak, will do 
more than the greatest gifts, or highest degrees of common grace, for it will 
enable the Christian to keep the word of Christ, and not to deny his name. 
Obedience, fidelity, and a free confession of the name of Christ, are the fruits 
of true grace, and are pleasing to Christ as such. 

3. Here is a promise of the great favours God would bestow on this church, 
ver. 9,10. This favour consists in two things. Ist. Christ would make this 
church’s enemies subject to her. First. Those enemies are described to be 
such as said they were Jews, but lied in saying so; pretended to be the only 
and peculiar people of God, but were really the synagogue of Satan. Assem- 
blies that worship God in spirit and in truth are the Israel of God, assemblies 
that either worship false gods or the true God ina false manner are the syna- 
gogues of Satan, though they may profess to be the only people of God,—their 
profession is a lie. Secondly. Their subjection to the church is described. They 
shall worship-at thy feet, not pay a religious and Divine honour to the chureh 
itself, or to the ministry of it, but shall be convinced that they have been 
in the wrong; that this church is in the right, and is beloved by Christ; 
and they shall desire to be taken into communion with her, and that they 
may worship the same God, after the same manner. And how shall this 
great change be wrought? By the power of God upon the hearts of his 
enemies, and by signal discoveries of his peculiar favour to his church. 
They shall know that I have loved thee. Observe, ist. The greatest honour 
and happiness any church can enjoy is the peculiar love and favour of 
Christ. 2nd. Christ can discover this his favour to his people in such a 
manner as that their very enemies shall see it, and be forced to acknow- 
ledge it. 37d. That this will, by the grace of Christ, soften the hearts of 
their enemies, and make them desirous to be admitted into communion with 
them. ‘2nd. Another instance of favour that Christ promises to this church 
is persevering grace in the most trying times, ver. 10, and this as the reward 
of their past fidelity; ‘* To him that hath shall be given.” Here observe, First. 
The Gospel of Christ is the word of his patience; it is the fruit of the patience 
of God to a sinful world; it sets before men the exemplary patience of Christ 
in all his sufferings for men; it calls those that receive it to the exercise of 
patience in conformity to Christ. Secondly. This Gospel should be carefull 
kept by all that enjoy it; they must keep up to the faith, and practice, wail 
worship prescribed in the Gospel. Thirdly. After a day of patience we must 
expect an hour of temptation; a day of gospel peace and liberty is a day of 
God’s patience, and it is seldom so well improved as it should be, and there- 
fore often followed by an hour of trial and temptation. Fourthly. Sometimes 
the trial is more general and universal; it comes upon all the world, and when 
it is so general it is usually the shorter. Fifihly. They that keep the Gospel in a 
time of peace shall be kept by Christ in an hour of temptation. By keeping 
the Gospel they are prepared for the trial, and the same Divine grace that 
has made them fruitful in times of peace will make them faithful in times of 
persecution. . 

4. Christ calls the church to that duty which he before promised he would 
enable her to do, and that is to persevere, to hold fast that which she had. 1st. 
The duty itself. Hold fast that which thou hast; that faith, that truth, that 
strength of grace, that zeal, that love to the brethren; thou hast been possessed 
of this excellent treasure, hold it fast. 2nd. The motives taken from the speedy 
appearance of Christ; “Behold, I come quickly.” See I am just a coming to 
relieve them under the trial, and to reward their fidelity, and to punish those 
that fall away. They shall lose that crown that they once seemed to have a 
right to, and that they hoped for, and pleased themselves with the thoughts 
of. The persevering Christian shall win the prize from backsliding professors 
that once stood fair for it. 
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Thirdly. The conclusion of this epistle, ver. 12, 13, where, 

1. After his usual manner our Saviour promises a glorious reward to the 
victorious believer in two things. 1st. He shall be a monumental pillar in the 
temple of God; not a pillar to support the temple; heaven needs no such props, 
but a monument of the free and powerful grace of God, a monument that shall 
never be defaced or removed, as many stately pillars erected in honour to the 
Roman emperors and generals are. 2nd. On this monumental pillar there 
shall be an honourable inscription, as in those cases is usual.  Jirst. The 
name of God, in whose cause he engaged, whom he served, and for whom he 
suffered in this warfare, and the name of the city of God, the church of God, 
the new Jerusalem, which came down from heaven. On this pillar shall be 
recorded all the services the believer did to the church of God, how he asserted 
her rights, enlarged her borders, maintained her purity and honour; this will 
bea greater name than Asiaticus or Africanus, a soldier under God, in the 
wars of the church. And then another part of the inscription is, Secondly. 
‘The new name of Christ, the Mediator, the Redeemer, the Captain of our sal- 
vation; by this it will appear under whose banner this conquering believer 
was listed, under whose conduct he acted, by whose example he was encou- 
raged, and under whose influence he fought the good fight, and came off 
victorious. 

2. The epistle is closed up with the demand of attention; “He that hath an 
ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches,” how Christ loves 
apd varuee his faithful people, how he commends, and how he will-crown their 

elity. 


14 And unto the angel of the church of the Lao- 
diceans write; These things saith the Amen, the 
faithful and true witness, the beginning of the crea- 
tion of God; 15 I know thy works, that thou art 
neither cold nor hot: I would thou wert cold or hot. 
16 So then because thou art lukewarm, and neither 
cold nor hot, I will spue thee out of my mouth. 17 
Because thou sayest, I am rich, and increased with 
goods, and have need of nothing ; and knowest not 
that thou art wretched, and miserable, and poor, and 
blind, and naked: 18 I counsel thee to buy of me 
gold tried in the fire, that thou mayest be rich; and 
white raiment, that thou mayest be clothed, and that 
the shame of thy nakedness do not appear; and 
anoint thine eyes with eyesalve, that thou mayest 
see. 19 As many as I love, I rebuke and chasten: 
be zealous therefore, and repent. 20 Behold, I stand 
at the door, and knock: if any man hear my voice, and 
open the door, I will come in to him, and will sup 
with him, and he with me. 21 To him that over- 
cometh will [ grant to sit with me in my throne, even 
as I also overcame, and am set down with my Father 
in his throne. 22 Hethat hath an ear, let him hear 
what the Spirit saith unto the churches. 
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LAODICEA.—ver. 14. 


We are now come to the last and worst of all the seven Asiatic churches, the 
reverse of the church of Philadelphia; for, as there was nothing reproved in 
that, here is nothing commended in this; and yet this was one of the seven 
golden candlesticks; for a corrupt church may be still a church here, as 
before. 

First. The inscription, to whom and from whom. 

1. Io whom: to the angel of the church of Laodicea. This was a once 
famous city near the river Lycns, had a wall of vast compass, and three marble 
theatres, and, like Rome, was built on seven hills. It seems the apostle Paul 
was very instrumental in planting the Gospel in this city, and from hence he 
wrote a letter, which he mentions in the epistle to the Colossians, the last 
chapter, and sends salutations to them, as being not above twenty miles distant 
from Colosse. In this city was held a council in the fourth century, but 
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it has been long since demolished, and lies in its ruins to this day—an awful 
monument of the wrath of the Lamb. 

[The first object which attracts attention at Laodicea is the great number 
of sarcophagi. In these, 1 reflected, the material part of many Loadicean 
Christians has returned, “earth to earth—ashes to ashes—dust to dust ;” their 
spirits have long since given account of the manner in which they availed them- 
selves of the faithful admonitions of the Apocalypse. The city of Laodicea 
was seated on a hill of moderate height, but of considerable extent. Its ruins 
attest that it was large, populous, and splendid. here are still to be seen an 
amphitheatre, a theatre, an aqueduct, and many other buildings. But its pre- 
sent condition is in striking conformity with the rebuke and threatening of 
God. Notasingle Christian resides at Laodicea! No ‘Turk even has a fixed 
residence on this forsaken spot. Infidelity itself must confess that the menace 
of the Scriptures has been executed. It now stands neglected of God and 
deserted of men; its glory aruin, its name areproach. (See Researches in Greece, 
by Rev. John Hartley, whence this account of the seven Apocalyptic churches 
(which he visited in 1826) has been principally taken.) Besides these seven 
churches we find in Scripture mention made of Hierapolis, now Pambouk Kaladi, 
without a single Christian inhabitant ; and Colosse, now Konas, where a band 
of about thirty Greek Christians. are found. In Antioch of Pisidia, now Isbarta, 
are several Greek churches. Iconium is well known under the name of 
Konieh, and is a flourishing city; but Derbe, the birthplace of Gaius and 
Timothy, and Lystra, where Paul was stoned, have not yet been described by 
any traveller.] 

2. From whom this message was sent. Here our Lord Jesus styles himself 
“the Amen, the faithful and true witness, the beginning of the creation of 
God.” Ist. “The Amen,” one that is steady and unchangeable in all his pur- 
poses and promises, which are all yea, and all amen. 2nd. “ The faithful and 
true witness,” whose testimony of God to men ought to be received and fully 
believed, and whose testimony of men to God will be fully believed and re~ 
garded, and-will be aswift but true witness against all indifferent, lukewarm 
professors. 3rd. “The beginning of the creation of God,” either of the first 
creation, and so he is the beginning, that is, the First Cause, the Creator, and 
the Governor of it; or of the second creation, the church; and so he is the 
Head of that body, the first-born from the dead, as it is in eh. i. 5, from whence 
these titles are taken. Christ having raised up himself by his own Divine 
power, as the Head of a new world, raises up dead souls to be a living temple 
and church to himself. 

Secondly. The subject-matter; in which observe, 

1. The heavy charge drawn up against this church, ministers, and people, by 
one that knew them better than they knew themselves; ver. 15, “Thou art 
neither cold nor hot,” but worse than either; “I would thou wert cold or hot.” 
Lukewarmness, or indifference in religion, is the worst temper in the world. 
If religion be a real thing, it is the most excellent thing, and therefore we 
should be in good earnest in it; if it be nota real thing, it is the vilest impos- 
ture, and we should be earnest against it. If religion be worth any thing it is 
worth every thing—an indifference here is inexcusable; “ Why halt ye between 
two opinions? lf God be God, follow him; if Baal” be God, ‘‘follow him.” 
Here is no room for neutrality. An open enemy shall have fairer quarter than 
a perfidious neuter, and there is more hope of a heathen than of such. Christ 
age that men should declare themselves in earnest either for him or against 
yim, 

2. A severe punishment threatened; “I will spew thee out of my mouth.” 
As lukewarm water turns the stomach, and proyokes to a vomit, lukewarm 
professors turn the heart of Christ against them; he is sick of them, and cannot 
long bear them; they may call their lukewarmness. charity, meekness, modera- 
tion, and a largeness of soul; it is nauseous to Christ, and makes those so that 
allow themselves in it. they shall be rejected, and finally rejected; for far be 
it from the holy Jesus to return to that which has been thus rejected. 

3. We have one cause of this indifferency and inconsistency in religion 
assigned, and that is self-conceitedness and self-delusion; they thought they 
were very well already, and therefore they were very indifferent whether they 
grew better or no; “ Because thou sayest, [am rich, and increased with goods,” 
&c., ver. 17. Here observe what a difference there was between the thoughts 
they had of themselves and the thoughts that Christ had of them. Ist. The 
high thoughts they had of themselves; ‘‘ Thou sayest, I am rich, and increased 
with goods, and have need of nothing;” rich, and growing richer, and increased 
to that degree as to be above all want, or possibility of wanting. Perhaps they 
were well provided for as to their bodies, and that made them overlook the 
necessities of their souls; or they thought themselves well furnished in their 
souls; they had learning, and they took it for religion; they had gifts, and they 
took them for grace; they had wit, and they took it for true wisdom; they had 
ordinances, and they took up with them instead of the God of ordinances. How 
careful should we be not to put the cheat upon our own souls? Doubtless 
there are many in hell that once thought themselves to be in the way to heaven. 
Let us daily beg of God that we may not be left to flatter and deceive ourselves 
in the concerns of our souls. 2nd. The mean thoughts that Christ had of them; 
and he was not mistaken. He knew, though they knew not, that they were 
wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked; their state was 
wretched in itself, and such as called for pity and compassion from others; 
though they were proud of themselves, they were pitied by ail that knew 
their case. For, first. They were poor, really poor, when they said and 
thought they were rich; they had no provision for their souls to live upon; 
their souls were starving in the midst of their abundance; they were vastly 
in debt to the justice of God, and had nothing to pay off the least part of the 
debt. Secondly. ‘They were blind; they could not see their state, nor their 
way, nor their danger; they could not see into themselves; they could not look 
before them; they were blind, and yet they thought they saw; the very light 
that was in them was darkness, and then how great must that darkness be! 
They could not see Christ, though evidently set forth, and crucified, before 
their eyes; they could not see God by faith, though always present in them; 
they could not see death, though it was just before them; they could not look 
into eternity, though they stood upon the very brink of it continually. Thirdly. 
They were naked, without clothing, and without house and harbour for their 
souls; they were without clothing, had neither the garment of justification 
nor of sanctification; their nakedness, both of guilt and pollution, had no 
covering; they lay always exposed to sin and shame; their righteousnesses were 
but filthy rags; they were rags, and would not cover them—filthy rags, and 
would defile them; and they were naked, without house or harbour, for they 
were without God, and he has been the dwelling-place of his people in all ages; 
in him alone the soul of man can find rest and safety, and all suitable accommo- 
dations. The riches of the body will not enrich the soul; the sight of the body 
will not enlighten the soul; the most convenient house for the body will not 
afford rest or safety to the soul; the soul is a different thing from the body, 
and must haye accommodation suitable to its nature, or else in the midst of 
bodily prosperity it will be wretched and miserable. d 

4. We have good counsel given by Christ to this naughty people, and that is, 
that they drop their vain and false opinion they had of themselves, and endea- 
your to that really which they would seem to be; “I counsel thee to buy of 
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me,” &c., ver. 18. Observe, 1st. That our Lord Jesus continues to give good 
counsel to those that have cast his counsels behind their backs. 2nd. The con- 
dition of sinners is never desperate while they enjoy the gracious calls and 
counsels of Christ. 3rd. That our blessed Lord, the Counsellor, always gives the 
best advice, and that which is most suitable to the sinner’s case; as here, First. 
These people were poor. Christ counsels them to buy of him gold tried in the 
fire, that they might be rich; he lets them know where they might have true 
riches, and how they might have them—where they might have them, from him- 
self: he sends them not to the streams of Pactolus, nor to the mines of Potosia, 
but invites them to himself, who is the Pearl of price. And how must they 
have this true gold from him? They must buy it. That seems to be unsaying 
all again. How can they that are poor buy gold? Why, as they may buy of 
Christ wine and milk, that is, without money and without price, Jsa. ly. 
Something, indeed, must be parted with, but it is nothing of a valuable consider- 
ation, it is only to make room for receiving true riches. Part with sin and self- 
sufficiency, and come to Christ with a sense of your poverty and emptiness, 
that you may be filled with his hidden treasures. Secondly. These people were 
naked. Christ tells them where they might have clothing, and such as would 
cover the shame of their nakedness. This they must receive from Christ; and 
they must only put off their filthy rags that they might put on the white 
raiment that he had purchased and provided for them—his own imputed 
righteousness for justification, and the garments of holiness and sanctification. 
Thirdly. They were blind, and he counsels them to buy of him eye-salve, that 
they might see; to give up their own wisdom and reason, which is but blindness 
in the things of God, and resign themselves to his word and Spirit; and their 
eyes should be opened to see their way and their end, their duty and their true 
interest; a new and glorious scene would then open itself to their souls; a new 
world, furnished with the most beautiful and excellent objects, and this light 
would be marvellous to them that were but just now delivered from the 
powers of darkness. This is the wise and good counsel Christ gives to care- 
less souls, and, if they follow it, he will judge himself bound in honour to make 
it effectual. : é 

5. Here is added great and gracious encouragement to this sinful people to 
take the admonition and advice well that Christ had given them, ver. 19, 20. 
He tells them, Ist. It was given them in true and tender affection ; “ Whom I 
love, I rebuke and chasten.” You may think 1 have given you hard words 
and severe reproofs; it is all out of love to your souls. I would have them 
openly rebuked and corrected, your sinful lukewarmuess and yain confidence; 
if I had not been a lover of your souls, had I hated you, I would have let you 
alone to go on in sin till it had been your ruin. insets ought to take the 
rebukes of God’s word and rod as tokens of his goodwill to their souls, and 
should accordingly repent in good earnest, and turn to him that smites them: 
better are the frowns and wounds of a friend than the fisviorng: smiles of an 
enemy. 2nd. That if they would comply with his admonitions, he was ready 
to make them good to their souls; “ Behold, I stand at the door and knock,” 
&ec., ver. 20. Here observe, First. That Christ is graciously pleased by his 
word and Spirit to come to the door of the heart of sinners; he draws near to 
them in a way of mercy, ready to make them a kind visit. Secondly. He finds 
this door shut against him; the heart of man is by nature shut up against Christ 
by ignorance, unbelief, sinful prejudices. Thirdly. When he finds the heart 
shut, he does not immediately withdraw, but he waits to be gracious, even till 
his head be filled with the dew. Fourthly. He uses all proper means to awaken 
sinners, and to cause them to open to him; he calls by his word, he knocks by 
the impulses of his Spirit upon their consciences. Fifthly. They that open 
to him shall enjoy his presence to their great comfort and advantage; he will 
sup with them, he will accept of what is good in them, he will eat his pleasant 
fruit, and he will bring the best part of the entertainment with him. If what 
he finds would make but a poor feast, what he brings will make up the defi- 
ciency; he will give fresh supplies of graces and comforts, and thereby stir up 
fresh actings of faith, and love, and delight; and in all this Christ and his 
repenting people will enjoy pleasant communion with each other. Alas! what 
a obstinate sinners lose by refusing to open the door of the heart to 
yhrist ! 

Thirdly. We now come to the conclusion of this epistle, and here, as before, 

1. The promise made to the overcoming believer. It is here implied, 1st. 
That though this church seemed to be wholly overrun and overcome with 
lukewarmness and self-confidence, yet it was possible that by the reproofs and 
counsels of Christ they might be inspired with fresh zeal and vigour, and might 
come off conquerors in their spiritual warfare. 2nd. That if they did so, all 
former faults should be forgiven, and they should have a great reward. And 
what is that.reward? ‘ They shall sit down with me on my throne, as I also 
overcame, and am set down with my Father on his throne,” ver. 21. Here it 
is intimated, First. That, Christ himself had met with his temptations and 
conflicts. Secondly. That he overcame them all, and was more than a con- 
queror. Thirdly. That, as the reward of his conflict and victory, he is set down 
with God the Father on his throne, possessed of that glory which he had with 
the Father from eternity, but which he was pleased very much to conceal on 
earth; leaving it, as it were, in the hands of the Father, as a pledge that he 
would fulfil the work of a Saviour before he reassumed that manifestative 
glory, and having done so, then he does pignus reposcere,—‘ demands the 
pledge,’ to appear in his Divine glory equal to the Father. Fourthly. That 
those that are conformed to Christ in his trials and victories shall be con- 
formed to him in his glory; they shall sit down with him on his throne, on his 
throne of judgment, at the end of the world, on his throne of glory to all 
eternity, shining in his beams by virtue of their union with him, and relation 
to him, as the mystical body of which he is the Head. 

2. Allis close up with the general demand of attention, ver. 22, putting all 
to whom these epistles shall come in mind that what is contained in them is 
not of private interpretation, not intended only for the instruction, and reproof, 
and correction of those particular churches, but of all the churches of Christ 
in all ages and parts of the world; and as there will be aresemblance in all 
succeeding churches to these, both in their graces and sins, so they may 
expect that God will deal with them as he dealt with these, which are patterns 
to all ages what faithful and fruitful churches may expect to receive from 
God, and what those that are unfaithful may expect to suffer from his hand; 
yea, that God’s dealings with his churches may afford useful instruction to the 
rest of the world, to put them upon considering, “if judgment begin at the 
house of God, what shall the end of them be that do not obey the Gospel of 
Christ?” 1 Pet.iv. 17. And thus end the messages of Christ to the Asiatic 
churches, the epistolary part of this book. We now come to the prophetical 


part. 
CHAPTER IY. 


In this chapter the prophetical scene opens; and, as the epistolary part opened with a 
vision of Christ, ch. i., so this part is introduced with a glorious appearance of the great 
God, whose throne is in heaven, compassed about with the heavenly host. This dis- 
covery was made to John, and in this chapter he, I. Records the heavenly sights he 
saw, ver. 1—7, Andthen, II. The rout ral songs he heard, ver. 8 to the end. 
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FTER this I looked, and, 


behold, a door was opened 
in heaven: and the first 
voice which I heard was as 
it were of a trumpet talking 
with me; which said, Come 
up hither, and I will shew 
thee things which must be 


fo) 
hereafter. 2 And imme- 


diately | was in the spirit: 
and, behold, a throne was set in heaven, and one sat 
on the throne. 3 And he that sat was to look upon 
like a jasper and a sardine stone: and there was a 
rainbow round about the throne, in sight like unto 
an emerald. 4 And round about the throne were 
four and twenty seats: and upon the seats I saw four 
and twenty elders sitting, clothed in white raiment ; 
and they had on their heads crowns of gold. 5 And 
out of the throne proceeded lightnings and thunder- 


ings and voices: and there were seven lamps of fire 


burning before the throne, which are the seven Spirits 
of God. 6 And before the throne there was a sea 
of glass like unto crystal: and in the midst of the 
throne, and round about the throne, were four beasts 
full of eyes before and behind. 7 And the first 
beast was like a lion, and the second beast like a 
calf, and the third beast had a face as a man, and 
the fourth beast was like a flying eagle. 


We have here an account of a second vision with which the apostle John 
was favoured. After this,—that is, not only afterl had seen the vision of Christ 
walking in the midst of the golden candlesticks, but after I had taken his mes- 
sages from his mouth, and written and sent them to the several churches 
according to his command,—after this I had another vision. ‘Those that well 
improve the discoveries they have had of God already are prepared thereby 
for more, and may expect them. Observe, _ 

First. The preparation made for the apostle’s having this vision. 

1. ‘A door was opened in heayen.” Whence we learn, Ist. That whatever is 
transacted on earth is first designed and settled in heaven; there is the model 
of all the works of God; all of them are therefore before his eye, and he lets the 
inhabitants of heaven see as much of them as it is fitfor them. 2nd. We can 
know nothing of future events but what God is pleased to discover to us; they 
are within the veil till God opens the door. But, 3rd. So far as God reveals 
his designs to us we may and ought to receive them, and not pretend to be wise 
above what is revealed. 

2. To prepare John for the vision a trampet was sounded, and he was called 
up into heaven to have a sight there of the things which were to be hereafter. 
He was called into the third heavens. 1st. There is a way opened into the holiest ~ 
of all, into which the sons of God may enter by faith and holy affections, new 
in their spirits when they die, and in their whole persons at the last day. 
2nd. We must not intrude into the secret of God’s presence, but stay till we are 
called up to it. 

3. To prepare for this vision the apostle was in the Spirit, he was in arapture, 
as before, ch. i. 10. Whether in the body or out-of the body we cannot tell; 
perhaps he himself could not; however, all bodily actions and sensations were 
for a time suspended, and his spirit was poaibesed Hike the spirit of prophecy, 
and wholly under a Divine influence. The more we abstract ourselves from 
all corporeal things, the more fit we are for communion with God; the body 
is a veil, a cloud and clog to the mind in its transactions with God. We should, 
as it were, forget it when we go in before the Lord in duty, and be willing to 
drop it, that we may go up to him in heaven. This was the apparatus to the 
vision. Now observe, , i 

Secondly. The vision itself. And it begins with the strange sights that the 
apostle saw, and they were such as these :— 

1. He saw a throne set in heaven, the seat of honour, and authority, and 
judgment. Heaven is the throne of God; there he resides in glory, and from 
thence he gives laws to the church, and to the whole world; and all earthly 
thrones are under the jurisdiction of this throne that is set in heaven. 

2. He saw a glorious one upon the throne. This throne was not empty, there 
was one in it that filled it, and that was God, who is here described by those 
things that are most pleasant and precious in cur world; his countenance was 
like ajasper anda sardine stone; he is not described by any human features, 
so as to be represented by an image, but only by his transcendent brightness. 
The jasper is a transparent stone, which yet offers to the eye a variety of the 
most vivid colours, signifying the glorious perfections of God; the sardine stone 
is red, signifying the justice of God—that essential attribute which he does 
never divest himself of in favour of any, but does gloriously exert in the govern- 
ment of the world, and especially of the church, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. This attribute is displayed in pardoning as well as in punishing, in 
saving as well as destroying sinners. 

3. “He saw arainbow about the throne like unto an emerald,” ver. 3. The 
rainbow was the seal and token of the covenant of providence that God made 
with Noah and his posterity with him, and is a fit emblem of that covenant of. 
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promise that God has made with Christ as the head of the church, and all his 
eople in him; which covenant is as the waters of Noah unto God, an ever- 
asting covenant, ordered in all things, and sure. This rainbow looked like the 
emerald; the most prevailing colour was a pleasant green, to shew the reviving 
and refreshing nature of the new covenant. 

4. He saw four and twenty seats round about the throne, not empty, but 
filled with four and twenty elders, presbyters, representing, very probubly, the 
whole church of God, both in the Old ‘Testament and New Testament state ; 
not the ministers of the church, but rather the representatives of the people. 
Their sitting denotes their honour, and their rest, and satisfaction; their 
sitting about the throne signifies their relation to God, their nearness to him, 
the sight and enjoyment they have of him, and their continual regards to him, 
They are clothed in white raiment, the righteousness of the saints, both im- 

uted and inherent; they had on their heads crowns of gold, signifying the 

onour and authority given them of God, and the glory they have with him, 
All these may in a lower sense be applied to the gospel church on earth, in 
abs worshipping assemblies; and, in the highest sense, to the church triumphant 
in heaven. 

5. He perceived lightnings and voices proceed out of the throne; that is, the 
awful declarations that he makes to his church of his sovereign will and plea- 
sure. ‘ius he gave forth the law on mount Sinai, and the Gospel has not less 
glory and authority than the law, though it be of a more spiritual nature. 

6. He saw seven lamps of fire burning before the throne, which are ex- 
plained to be the seven Spirits of God, ver.5. The various gifts, and graces, 
and operations of the Spirit of God in the churches of Christ; these are all 
dispensed according to the will and pleasure of him that sits upon the throne, 

7. He saw before the throne a sea of glass, like unto crystal. As in the 
temple there was a great vessel of brass filled with water, in which the priests 
were to wash when they went to minister before the Lord, and this was called 
a sea,—so, in the gospel church, the sea or laver for purification is the blood of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, that cleanses from all sin, even from sanctuary sins. 
And in this all those must be washed that are admitted into the gracious 
presence of God on earth, or his glorious presence in heaven. 

8. He saw four animals, living creatures, between the throne and the circle of 
the elders, as seems most probable, standing between God and the people. 
These seem to signify the ministers of the Gospel, not only because of this their 
situation nearer to God, and between him and the elders or representatives of 
the Christian people, and because fewer in number than the people, but as 
they are here described: Ist. By their many eyes, denoting sagacity, vigilance, 
and circumspection. 2nd. By their lion-like courage, their great labour and 
diligence, in which they resemble the ox; their prudence and discretion, be- 
coming men; and their sublime affections and speculations, by which they 
Mount up with wings like eagles towards heaven, ver. 7; and these wings full 
of eyes within, to shew that in all their meditations and ministrations they are 
to act with knowledge, and especially should be well acquainted with them- 
selves and the state of their own souls, and see their own concern in the great 
doctrines and duties of religion, watching over their own souls as well as the 
souls of the people. 3rd. By their continual employment, and that is praising 
God, and not ceasing to doso night andday. The elders sit and are ministered 
unto, they stand and minister, they rest not night and day. This now leads 
to the other part of the representation. 


8 And the four beasts had each of them six wings 
about him; and they were full of eyes within: and 
they rest not day and night, saying, Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God Almighty, which was, and is, and is to 
come. 9 And when those beasts give glory and 
honour and thanks to him that sat on the throne, 
who liveth for ever and ever, 10 The four and 
twenty elders fall down before him that sat on the 
throne, and worship him that liveth for ever and 
ever, and cast their crowns before the throne, say- 
ing, 11 Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory 
and honour and power: for thou hast created all 
things, and for thy pleasure they are and were 
created. 

We have considered the sights that the apostle saw in heaven, now let us 
observe the songs that he heard, for there is in heaven not only that to be seen 


that will highly please a sanctified eye, but there is that to be heard that will 
pres delight a sanctified ear. It is true concerning the church of Christ 


ere, which is a heaven upon earth, and it will be eminently so in the church | 


made perfect in the heaven of heavens. | 

First. He heard the song of the four living creatures, 
church, which refers to the prophet Isaiah’s vision, Isa. vi. 
adore one God, and one only, the Lord God Almighty, unchangeable and ever- 
lasting. 2. They adore three holies in this one God,—the holy Father, the holy 
Son, and the holy Spirit,—and these are one infinitely holy and eternal Being, 
that sits upon the throne, and lives for ever and ever. In this glory the prophet 
saw Christ and spake of him. é 
Secondly. He heard the adorations of the four and twenty elders; that is, of 
the Christian people represented by them; the ministers led, and the people 
followed in the praises of God, ver. 10,11. Where observe, 


1. The object of their worship, the same with that which the ministers | 
The true 


adored, him that sat on the throne, the eternal, ever-living God. i 
church of God has one and the same object of worship: two different objects 
of worship, either co-ordinate or subordinate, would confound the worship 
and divide the worshippers. It is unlawful to join in Divine worship with 
those that either mistake or multiply the object. here is but one God, and he 
alone as God is worshipped by the church on earth and in heaven. 

2. Che acts of adoration. Ist. They fell down before him that sat on the 
throne; they discovered the most profound humility, reverence, and godly 
fear. 2nd. ‘hey cast down their crowns before the throne; they gave God 
the glory of that holiness wherewith he had crowned their souls on earth, and 
that honour and happiness with which he crowns them in heaven. They owe 
all their graces and all their glories for bin, and acknowledge that his crown is 


or the ministers of the | 
i. And here, 1. They | 
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panikely more glorious than theirs, and that it is their glory to be glorifying 
oa, 

3. The words of adoration; they said, “ Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive 
glory, and honour, and power,” ver. 11. Observe, Ist. They do not say, We give 
thee glory, and honour, and power; for what can any creature pretend to give 
unto God? but they say, “Thou art worthy to receive glory.” 2nd. In this 
they tacitly acknowledge that God was exalted far above all blessing and 
praise; he was worthy to receive glory, but they were not worthy to praise 
nor able to do it, according to his infinite excellencies. ; 

4. We have the ground and reason of their adoration, which is threefold: 
Ist. He is the Creator of all things, the First Cause; and none but the Creator 
of all things should be adored, no made thing can be the object of religions 
worship. 2nd. He is the preserver of all things, and his preservation is a con- 
tinual creation; they are created still by the sustaining power of God; all 
beings but God are dependent upon the will and power of God, and no de- 
pendent being must be set up as an object of religious worship: it is the part 
of the best dependent beings to be worshippers, not to be worshipped. 3rd. He 
is the final cause of all things; “ For thy pleasure they are and were created.” 
It was his will and pleasure to create all things; he was not put upon it by the 
will of another; there is no such thing as a subordinate creator, that acts 
under and by the will and power of another; and if there were, he ought not 
to be worshipped: and as he made all things at his pleasure, he made them for 
his pleasure, to deal with them as he pleases, and to glorify himself by them 
one way or other. Though he delights not in the death of sinners, but rather 
that they should turn and live, yet he “hath made all things for himself,” 
Pr. xvi. 4. Now if these be true and sufficient grounds for religious worship, 
as they are proper to God alone, Christ must needs be God, one with the 
Father and Spirit, and be worshipped as such; for we find the same causalty 
ascribed to him, Col, i. 16,17, “ All things were created by him, and for him, 
and he is before all things, and by him all things consist.” 


nn 
CHAPTER V. 

In the foregoing chapter the prophetical scene was opened in the sight and hearing of 
the apostle, and he had a sight of God, the creator and ruler of the world, and the 
great king of the church. He saw God on the throne of glory and government, sur- 
rounded with his holy ones, and receiving their adorations. Now the counsels and 
decrees of God are set before the apostle, as in a book, which God held in his right 
hand. And this book is represented, I. As sealed in the hand of God, ver. 1—6. 5 


As taken into the hand of Christ the Redeemer, to be unsealed and opened. ver. 7 to 
the end. 


NDI saw in the right hand 
of him that sat on the throne 
a book written within and 
on the backside, sealed with 
»J seven seals. 2 And I saw 
a strong angel proclaiming 
\\, with a loud voice, Who is 
AV worthy to open the book, 
'f and to loose the seals there- 
= of fie And nox man an 
/heaven, nor in earth, neither under the earth, was 
able to open the book, neither to look thereon. 
4 And I wept much, because no man was found 
worthy to open and to read the book, neither to 
look thereon. 5 And one of the elders saith unto 
me, Weep not: behold, the Lion of the tribe of 
Juda, the Root of David, hath prevailed to open 
‘the book, and to loose the seven seals thereof. 
Hitherto the apostle had only seen the great God and governor of all things; 


now. 
First. He is favoured with a sight of the model and methods of his govern- 
ment, as they are all written down in a book which he holds in his hand; and 
this we are now to consider as shut up and sealed in the hand of God. Ob- 
serve, 1. That the designs and methods of Divine providence towards the 
church and the world are stated and fixed; they are resolved upon, and agreed 
to, as that which is written in a book: the great design is laid, every part 
adjusted, all determined, and every thing passed into decree, and made a 
matter of record. The original and first draught of this book is the book of 
God’s decrees, laid up in his own cabinet, in his eternal mind. But thereisa 
transcript of so much as was necessary to be known in the book of the Scrip- 
| ture in general, in the prophetical part of Scripture especially, and in this 
| prophecy in particular. 2. God holds this book in his right hand, to declare 


| the authority of the book, and his readiness and resolution to execute all the 


contents thereof, all the counsels and purposes therein recorded, 3. This book 
‘in the hand of God is shut up and sealed; it is known to none but himself till 


|| he allows it to be opened. Known unto God, and to him alone, are all his 


| works, from the beginning of the world; but it is his glory to conceal the 
matter as he pleases. The times and seasons, and their great events, he hath 
kept in his own hand and power. 4. It is “sealed with seven seals.” ‘This 
tells us with what inscrutable secrecy the counsels of God are laid, how im- 
penetrable by the eye and intellect of the creature, and also points us to seven 
several parts of this book of God’s counsels. Each part seems to have its par- 
ticular seal, and when opened discovers its proper events; and these seven 
parts are not unsealed and opened at once, but successively, one scene of 
providence introducing another, and explaining it, till the whole mystery of 
God's counsel and conduct be finished in the world. [These might be seven 
sheets or skins of parchment; the first rolled, as was common, on a piece of 
wood, and sealed; a second rolled and sealed on this; and so forth, till all were 
sealed. The opening of each seal would then liberate one skin, containing the 
delineation of a distinct scene. See wood engraving, Lzr. vi. 2.] 
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Secondly. He heard a proclamation made concerning this sealed book. 1. The 
crier was “a strong angel ;” not that there are any weak ones among the angels 
in heaven, though there are many among the angels of the churches. This 
angel seems to come out, not only as a crier, but as a champion, with a challenge 
to any or all the creatures, to try the strength of their wisdom in opening the 
counsels of God; and, as a champion, he cried with a loud voice, that every 
creature might hear. 2. The cry or challenge proclaimed was, “ Who is worthy 
to open the book, and to loose the seals thereof,” ver. 2. If there be any crea- 
ture that thinks himself sufficient either to explain or execute the counsels of 
God, let him stand forth and make the attempt. 3. None in heaven or earth 
could accept the challenge, and undertake the task. None in heaven, none of 
the glorious holy angels, though before the throne of God, and the ministers of 
his providence; they, with all their wisdom, cannot dive into the decrees 
of God. None on earth, no man, the wisest or the best of men; none of the 
Magicians and soothsayers; none of the prophets of God, any farther than he 
reveals his mind to them. ‘‘ None under the earth;” none of the fallen angels, 
none of the spirits of men departed, though they should return to our world, 
can open this book. Satan himself, with all his subtlety, cannot do it; the 
cregeunps cannot open it, nor look on it; they cannot read it: God only can 

o it. 

Thirdly. He felt a great concern in himself about this matter: the apostle 
wept much; it was a great disappointment to him. By what he had seen in 
him that sat upon the throne, he was very desirous to see and know more of 
his mind and will; and this desire, when not presently gratified, filled him with 
sorrow, and fetched many tears from his eyes. Here observe, lL. Those that 
have seen most of God in this world are most desirous to see more; and they 
that have seen his glory desire to know his will. 2. Good men may be too 
eager and too hasty to look into the mysteries of Divine conduct. 3. Such 
desires, not presently answered, turn to grief andsorrow. Hope deferred makes 
the heart sick. s 

Fourthly. The apostle was comforted, and encouraged to hope this sealed 
book should yet be opened. Here observe, 1. Who it was that gave St. John 
the hint; “ One of the elders.” God had revealed it to his church. If angels 
do not refuse to learn from the church, ministers should not.disdain to do it. 
God can make his people to instruct and inform their teachers when he pleases. 
2. Who it was that would do the thing; the Lord Jesus Christ, called “the 
Lion of the tribe of Judah,” according to his Divine nature, alluding to Jacob’s 
prophecy, Gen. xlix. 10; and “the root of David,” according to his Divine nature, 
though a branch of David according to the flesh. He who is a middle person, 
God and man, and bears the office of Mediator between God and man, is fit 
and worthy to open and execute all the counsels of God towards men. And 
this he does in his mediatorial state and capacity, as “the root of David,’ and 
“the offspring of Judah,” and as the King and Head of the Israel of God; and 
he will do it to the consolation and joy of all his people. 


6 And I beheld, and, lo, in the midst of the 
throne and of the four beasts, and in the midst of 
the elders, stood a Lamb as it had been slain, having 
seven horns and seven eyes, which are the seven 
Spirits of God sent forth into all the earth. 7 And 
he came and took the book out of the right hand of 
him that sat upon the throne. 8 And when he had 
taken the book, the four beasts and four and twenty 
elders fell down before the Lamb, haying every one 
of them harps, and golden vials full of odours, which 
are the prayers of saints. 9 And bey sung a new 
song, saying, Thou art worthy to take the book, 
and to open the seals thereof: for thou wast slain, 
and hast redeemed us to God by thy blood out of 
every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation ; 
10 And hast made us unto our God kings and 
priests: and we shall reign on the earth. 11 And 
I beheld, and I heard the voice of many angels 
round about the throne and the beasts and the 
elders: and the number of them was ten thousand 
times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands ; 
12 Saying with a loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb 
that was slain to receive power, and riches, and wis- 
dom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and 
blessing. 13 And every creature which is in heaven, 
and on the earth, and under the earth, and such as 
are in the sea, and all that are in them, heard I 
saying, Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power, 
be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto 
the Lamb for ever and ever. 14 And the four 
beasts said, Amen. And the four and twenty elders 
fell down and worshipped him that liveth for ever 


and ever. 
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Here, First. The apostle beholds this book taken into the hands of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, in order to its being opened and executed by him. Here 
Christ is described, 1. By his place and station; “In the midst of the throne, 
and of the four beasts, and of the elders.” He was on the same throne with 
the Father; he was nearer to him than either the elders or ministers of the 
churches. Christ as man and Mediator is subordinate to God the Father, but 
is nearer to him than all the creatures; for “in him all the fulness of the God- 
head dweils bodily. ‘The ministers stand between God and the people; Christ 
stands as Mediator between God and both ministers and people. 2. The form 
in which he appeared. Before he is called a Lion; here he appears “ as a Lamb 
slain.” He is a Lion to conquer Satan, a Lamb to satisfy the justice of God. He 
appears with the marks of his sufferings upon him, to shew that he intercedes 
in heaven, in the virtue of his satisfaction. ; 

(The Divine nature of our Lord is unchangeable, and incapable of suffering. 
It was as man that he bore our griefs and carried our sorrows; and the effi- 
cacy of these sufferings, in promoting the salvation of man, is derived from the 
union of his human nature with the Deity. The fact of the Lamb being slain, 
and redeeming us to God by his blood, is a proper foundation of homage to 
say wns though he could not die, took the nature which could and did.—J/. P. 

Smith. 

He appears as “a Lamb, having seven horns and seven eyes;” [‘ seven,’ a 
word expressive of perfection,] perfect power to execute all the will of God 
and perfect wisdom to understand it all, and to do it in the most effectual 
manner; for he hath the seven Spirits of God; he has received the Holy Spirit 
without measure, in all perfection of light, and life, and power, by which he is 
able to reach and rule all parts of the earth. 3. He is described by his act and 
deed; “ He came and took the book out of the right hand of him that sat on 
the throne,” ver. 7; not by violence, nor by fraud; but he prevailed to do it, as, 
ver. 5, he prevailed by his merit and worthiness; he did it by authority, and by 
the Father’s appointment. God very willingly and justly put the book of his 
eternal counsels into the hand of Christ, and Christ as readily and gladly took 
it into his hand; for he delights to reveal and do the will of his Father, 
Mat. xxviii. 18; E'ph. i. 21. 

Secondly. The apostle observes the universal joy and thanksgiving that filled 
heaven and earth upon this transaction. o sooner had Christ received this 
book out of the Father’s hand than he receives the applauses and adorations of 
angels and men, yea, of every creature. And indeed it is just matter of joy to 
all the world to see that God does not deal with men in a way of absolute 
power and strict justice, but in a way of grace and mercy, through the Re- 
deemer. He governs the world not merely as Creator and Lawgiver, but as our 
God and Saviour. All the world [church] has reason to rejoice in this. 

(This act gave unbounded joy to the church, which hailed with a shout of 

raise her Saviour’s entrance on his difficult but glorious work. She knew that 

is power and wisdom were adequate to its triumphant execution. Though 
yet afar off, and though many a gloomy dispensation was to intervene, and 
though many a hard struggle had to be endured, and many a powerful enemy 
had to be struck down, yet the church confidently anticipated, now that she 
saw the sealed roll in the hand of the Lamb, the advent of victory, because, 
though distant, it was certain. She knew that the administration of her 
a sould pare only one issue, and that issue unspeakably glorious and 

essed.—S. V. 

The song of praise that was offered up to the Lamb on this occasion con- 
sists of three parts; one part sung by the church, another by the church and 
the angels, the third by every creature. i 

1. The church begins the doxology, as being more immediately concerned in 
it, ver. 8, the four living creatures, and “the four and twenty elders,” the 
Christian people under their minister, they lead up the chorus. W ere 
observe, Ist. The object of their worship—“the Lamb,” the Lord Jesus 
Christ. It is the declared will of God that all men “should honour the Son as 
they honour the Father,” for he has the same nature, 2nd. Their posture; 
they ‘fell down before him,” gave him not an inferior sort of worship, but the 
most profound adoration. 3rd. The instruments used in their adorations; 
‘* Harps and vials.” The harps were the instruments of praise, the vials of 
prayer. [Vials, not small bottles, like those we now call by the name of vials, 
but shallow vessels, in allusion to the censers of gold in which the priests 
offered incense in the temple.] Prayer and praise should always go together. 
4th. The matter of their song; it was suited to the new state of the church, the 
gospel state in this new Son. First. They acknowledge the infinite fitness and 
worthiness of the Lord Jesus for this great work of opening and executing the 
counsel and purposes of God; ver. 9, ‘Thou art worthy to take.the book, and 
to open the seals thereof;” every way sufficient for the work and deserving of 
the honour. Secondly. They mention the grounds and reasons of this worthi- 
ness; and though they do not exclude the dignity of his person as God, without 
which he had not been sufficient for it, yet they chiefly insist upon the merit of 
his sufferings, which he had endured for them; these more sensibly struck 
their souls with thankfulness and joy. Here, Ist. They mention his suffer- 
ing; “Thou wast slain,” slain as a sacrifice; thy blood was shed. 2nd. The 
fruits of his sufferings. (1.) Redemption to God. Christ has redeemed his 
people from the bondage of sin, guilt, and Satan; redeemed them to God, set 
them at liberty to serve him and to enjoy him. (2.) High exaltation; thou 
“hast made us unto our God kings and priests, and we shall reign on the earth,” 
ver. 10. Every ransomed slave is not immediatel preferred to honour; he 
thinks it a great favour to be restored to liberty. But when the elect of God 
were made slaves by sin and Satan, in every nation of the world, Christ not 
only purchased their liberty for them, but the highest honour and preferment, 
made them kings and priests—kings to rule over their own spirits, and to 
overcome the world and the evil one; and he has made them priests, given 
them access to himself, and liberty to offer up spiritual sacrifices; and they 
“ shall reign on earth,” they shall with him judge the world at the great day. 

2. ‘The doxology thus begun by the church is carried on by the angels. They 
take the second part, in conjunction with the church, ver. 11. They are said 
to be innumerable, and to be the attendants on the throne of God, and guar- 
dians to the church; and though they did not need a Saviour themselves, yet 
they rejoice in the redemption and salvation of sinners. And they agree with 
the church in acknowledging the infinite merits of the Lord Jesus, as dying for 
sinners, that he is “worthy to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and 
strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing.” Ist. He is worthy of that 
office and authority, which requires the greatest power and wisdom, the 
greatest fund, all excellency, to discharge it aright. And, 2nd. That he is 
worthy of all honour, and glory, and blessing, because he is sufficient for the 
office, and faithful in it. 

3. This doxology, thus begun by the church, and carried on by the angels, 
is resounded and echoed by the whole creation, ver. 13. Heaven and earth ring 
with the high praises of the Redeemer; the whole creation fares the better for 
Christ; “ By him all things consist.” And all the creatures that had the sense 
and language would adore that great Redeemer, who delivers the creature 
from that bondage under which it groans, through the corruption of men and 
the just curse denounced by the great God upon the fall. That part that, by 
a prosopopwia, is made for the whole creation, is a song of blessing, and 
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honour, and glory, and power, Ist. “To him that sitteth on the throne,” to God, 
as God; or to God the Father, as the first person in the Trinity, and the first 
in the economy of our salvation. And, 2nd. “To the Lamb,’ as the second 
person in the Godhead and the Mediator of the new covenant; not that the 
worship paid to the Lamb is of another nature, an inferior worship, for the 
very same honour and glory is in the same words ascribed to the Lamb, and 
to him that sits on the throne; their essence being the same, but their parts in 
the work of our salvation being distinct, they are distinctly adored. We 
worship and glorify one and the same God for our creation and for our 
redemption. 

We see how the church that begun the heavenly anthem, finding heaven and 
earth join in the concert, closes all with their Amen, and end, as they began, 
with a low prostration before the eternal and everlasting God. Thus we have 
seen this sealed book passing with great solemnity from the hand of the 
Creator into the hand of the Redeemer. 

(‘This is a truly noble and instructive chapter, and views of deepest interest 
present themselves on the comparison of it with the preceding. The book con- 
taining the prophecy could be opened and read by none but the Son of God, 
who was also the Son of man, here called “the Lion of the tribe of Judah ” and 
“Root of David.” O blessed Jesus, in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge, the whole Bible is to me a sealed book; but do thou unseal it 
to the eye of my mind, and_ open mine eyes to behold the wondrous things 
which are contained in it! But what to me is of chiefest concern in this pas- 
sage is, that here the Lamb of God—not spoken of before, is represented as 
placed in the very same situation and surrounded by the very same objects with 
the Lord God Almighty in the preceding chapter—even he who created all 
things, and for whose pleasure they are and they were created. This Lamb 
that had been slain had seven horns and seven eyes; and these are said to be 
the seven Spirits of God, which, in the former description, (ch. iv. 5,) were the 
seven lamps of fire burning before the throne. What a mysterious union, and 
incorporation, and identity is here! There God is on the throne, and sat; here 
Christ is in the midst of the throne, and stood; there the seven Spirits of God 
are lamps of fire burning before the throne; here they are the seven eyes of the 
Lamb. Let us view with holy and humble reverence this triune representation 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit; and still more, to compensate for the 
sublime obscurity of such a contemplation, let us rejoice in the unequivocal 
testimonies here given to the Godhead of the Saviour. Let us especially note 
the identity of those ascriptions given to the Lamb that was slain, and to Him 
by whom all things were created: ‘‘ Worthy is the Lord God Almighty (ch. iv. 8) 
to receive glory, and honour, and power,” (ch. iv. 113) and ‘‘ Worthy. is the 
Lamb that was slain to receive power, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, 
and glory, and blessing,” ver. 12. And as if to identify or conjoin the Father 
with the Son, it is again said in ver. 13, “‘ Blessing, honour, glory, and power be 
to Him that sitteth upon the throne, and to the Son, for ever and ever.” I 
would cherish the thought of Christ’s divinity ; I would mix the consideration 
of his person with his work—that I may behold in the deity of Christ the com- 
pleteness of that redemption, the efficacy of that atonement, the regenerative 
power of that grace by which the restoration of the human family is carried 
into effect.—Chalmers’s Posthumous Works, vol. iv.] 


CHAPTER VI. 


The book of the Divine counsels being thus lodged in the hand of Christ, he loses no 
time, but immediately enters upon the work of opening the seals and publishing the 
contents; but this is done in such a manner as still leaves the predictions very ab- 
struse, and difficult to be understood. Hitherto the waters of the sanctuary have been 
as those in Ezekiel’s vision, only to the ankles, or to the knees, or to the loins at least; 
but here they begin to be a river that cannot be passed over. ‘The visions which John 
saw, the epistles to the churches, the songs of praise, in the two foregoing chapters, had 
some things dark and hard to be understood; and yet they were rather ‘ milk for 
babes ’’ than “meat for strong men.” But now we are to launch into the deep, and 
our business is not so much to fathomit as to let down our net to take a draught. We 
shall only hint at what seems most obvious. ‘The prophecies of this book are divided 
into seven seals opened, seven trumpets sounding, and seven vials poured out, It is 
supposed that the opening of the seven seals discloses those providences that were con- 
versant about the church in the first three centuries, from the ascension of our Lord 
and Saviour to the reign of Constantine. This was represented in a book rolled up, 
and sealed in several places ; so that, when one seal was opened, you might read so far 
of it, and so on till the whole was unfolded, Yet we are not here told what was written 
in the book, but what John saw in figures enigmatical and hieroglyphic; and it is not 
for us to pretend to know ‘‘ the times and the seasons, which the Father has putin his 
own power.” In this chapter six of the seven seals are opened, and the visions attend- 
ing them are related. ‘he first seal in ver. 1, 2; the second seal in ver. 3, 4; the 
third seal in ver. 5, 6; the fourth seal in ver. 7, 8; the fifth seal in ver. 9—11; the 
sixth seal in ver. 12, 13, &c., to the end of the chapter. 


ND I saw 


opened one 


when the Lamb 
of the seals, and 
I heard, as it were the noise 
sof thunder, one of the four 
beasts saying, Come and see. 
2 And I saw, and behold a 
white horse: and he that sat 
on him had a bow; and a 

Z crown was given unto him: and 
he went forth conquering, and to conquer. 


Here, First. Christ the Lamb opens the first seal; he now enters upon the 
great work of opening and accomplishing the purposes of God towards the 
church and the world. eh i , 

{Having exhibited in symbol Christ’s installation on the right hand of God, 
and his entrance on his great work, the Apocalypse next presents in figure the 
various acts of his administration. First of all, the ground had to be cleared. 
When Christ ascended and sat down at the right hand of God, the ground 
where he had purposed to plant his church was occupied by the old pagan 
empire of Rome. A most degrading polytheism, deeply founded in the passions 
and lusts of men, attired in the garb of a most fascinating poetry, enjoying the 
venerable prestige of a high antiquity, sanctioned by the laws, and protected 
and tphald by the military power of the state, was so interwoven with the 
fabric of the empire that it had become necessary, in order to eradicate the one 
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and strip it of its props and defences, that the framework of the other should 
be shaken and rent. ‘This was accomplished in the opening of the seals.— 


Secondly. One of the ministers of the church calls upon the apostle, with a 
voice like thunder, to come near and observe what then appeared. 

Thirdly. We have the vision itself, ver. 2. 

1, The Lord Jesus appears riding on “a white horse.” White horses are 
generally refused in war, because they make the rider a mark for the enemy 3 
but our Lord Redeemer was sure of the victory, and a glorious triumph, and 
he rides on the white horse of a pure but despised Gospel, with great swift- 
ness through the world. 

2. He had “a bow” in his hand. The convictions impressed by the word of 
God are sharp arrows; they reach at a distance, and, though the ministers of 
the word draw the bow at a venture, God can and will direct it to the joints of 
the harness; this bow, in the hand of Christ, “abides in strength,” and, like 
that of Jonathan, never returns empty. 

3. “A crown was given him;” importing that all who receive the Gospel 
must receive Christ as a king, and must be his loyal and obedient subjects; he 
will be glorified in the success of the Gospel. When Christ was going to war, 
one would think a helmet had been more proper than a crown; but a crown 
is given him as the earnest and emblem of victory. 

4. ‘He went forth conquering, and to conquer.” As long as the church con- 
tinues militant Christ will be conquering; when he has conquered his enemies 
in one age he meets with new ones in another age. Men go on opposing, and 
Christ goes on conquering; and his former victories are pledges of future 
victories. He conquers his enemies in his people; their sins are their enemies 
and his enemies. When Christ comes with power into their soul he begins to 
conquer these enemies, and he goes on conquering in the progressive work of 
sanctification till he has gained us a complete victory; and he conquers his 
enemies in the world, wicked men, some by bringing them to his foot, others by 
making them his footstool. Observe from this seal opened, 1st. That the sue- 
cessful progress of the Gospel of Christ in the world is a glorious sight, worth 
beholding, the most pleasant and welcome sight that a goad man can see in this 
world. 2nd. That whatever convulsions and revolutions happen in the states 
and kingdoms of the world, the kingdom of Christ shall be established and 
enlarged in spite of all opposition. 8rd. ‘Chat a morning of opportunity usually 
goes before a night of calamity. The Gospel is preached before the plagues 
are poured forth. 4th. Christ’s work is not all done at once. We are ready to 
think when the Gospel goes forth it should carry all the world before it; but it 
often meets with opposition, and moves slowly. However, Christ will do his 
own work effectually, in his own time and way. 


= 


—- 


IF 


THE ROMAN HORSE. 


(The first four seals are characterised by the symbol of a horse, and appear 
to indicate one object, which is held by Mr. Elliott, in his recent work (Hore 
Apocalyptice) to be, not the Christian church, under the direction of the Re- 
deemer, but a nation or empire, and, in his opinion, the Roman empire, which 
adopted the horse as its national emblem; as Persia did the ram, and Mace- 
donia the goat. He shews that it was, in fact, one of the ancient Roman 
standards, and that coins still exist, as represented in the wood engraving,, 
illustrative of this recognised connexion of the horse and Roman people. ‘The: 
colour in the different seals he considers as referring to the different character 
of the events which befell the empire; the riders as pointing out the chief 
agents or agencies, such as the Roman emperors or others, by whom it would 
be acted upon; and the crown, the bow, the sword, and the balance, as serve 
more particularly and accurately to distinguish who the parties were, anc 
what the period in which they flourished. ‘ Forasmuch’ (he says, in his Review 
of Evidence, vol. iv.) ‘as the colour on the successive horses, interpreted agree- 
ably with the Roman and Greek understanding of them, did conjunctively, with 
certain explanatory words in each case accompanying, indicate states respec- 
tively of national triumph, happiness, and prosperity, of bloody civil war, of 
impoverishment and want, and of extraordinary mortality,—this last by the 
agencies of sword, famine, pestilence, and wild beasts, such as to cause, in the 
horse, the hue of a body in dissolution,—it was inferred that successive eras of 
prosperity, civil war, impoverishment, and mortality corresponding, were por- 
tended to the Roman empire; the first to begin very soon, according to the 
revealing angel’s express pre-intimation, (Apoc. iv. 1,) after the time of St. John’s 
banishment in Patmos; the rest to follow in succession. Can we well have 
been wrong in these our inferences as to the meaning of the symbols? And 
what then the result of appeal to history in verification of them? It was found 
that Gibbon marked out four eras, or epochs, in the Roman imperial history 
precisely agreeing with the prefigurations ;—the first, one of both early an 
later signal triumphs, and moreover of a prolonged general happiness and 
prosperity unexampled, he says, in the world’s history, beginning from Nerva’s 
accession, the very next year after St. John’s seeing the vision in Patmos, and 
lasting eighty years and more, to the death of the second Antonine; the 
second, one of civil war and bloodshed, almost as remarkable, begun with the 
murder of Antonine’s son and successor, Commodus, near the end of the second 
century, and extended, with intervals of intermission, far onwards into the eras 
of the two next seals; the third, one of fiscal oppression, and consequent im- 
poverishment and distress of the Roman people, dated by Gibbon from a memo- 
rable edict of the emperor Caracalla, issued towards the close of the first 
quarter of the third century, and noted by him as one of the permanent causes 
of the empire’s decline; the fourth, beginning about twenty years later, one of 
some twenty years and more of continued mortality, through three chiefly out 
of the four predicted agencies of destruction, to an extent such, he says, that 
we might suspect, from certain statistical tables, ‘that war, pestilence, and 
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famine had consumed in a few years a moiety of the human species,’ and with 
such effect on the empire as to make it seem as if approaching to the last 


and fatal moment of its dissolution.’—£.] 

3 And when he had opened the second seal, I 
heard the second beast say, Come and see. 4 And 
there went out another horse that was red: and 
power was given to him that sat thereon to take 
peace from the earth, and that they should kill one 
another: and there was given unto him a great 
sword. 5 And when he had opened the third seal, 
I heard the third beast say, Come and see. And 
I beheld, and lo a black horse; and he that sat on 
him had a pair of balances in his hand. 6 And 
I heard a voice in the midst of the four beasts say, 
A measure of wheat for a penny, and three measures 
of barley for a penny; and see thou hurt not the oil 
and the wine. 7 And when he had opened the 
fourth seal, I heard the voice of the fourth beast say, 
Come and see. 8 And I looked, and behold a pale 
horse: and his name that sat on him was Death, 
and Hell followed with him. And power was given 
unto them over the fourth part of the earth, to kill 
with sword, and with hunger, and with death, and 
with the beasts of the earth. 


The next three seals give us a sad prospect of great and desolating judg- 
ments, with which God uses to punish those that either refuse or abuse the 
everlasting Gospel. Though some understand them of the persecutions that 
befell the church of Christ, and others of the destruction of the Jews, they 
rather seem more generally to represent God’s terrible judgments, by which he 
avenges the quarrel of his covenant upon those that make light of it. 

First. Upon opening the second seal, to which John was called to attend, 
another horse appears, of a different colour from the former, “a red horse,” 
ver. 4. This signifies the desolating judgment of war. He that sat upon this 
red horse had power to take peace from the earth, and that the inhabitants of 
the earth should kill one another. Who this was that sat upon the red horse, 
whether Christ himself, as Lord of hosts, or the instruments that he raised up 
to conduct the war, is not clear; but this is certain, 1. That those who will 
not submit to the bow of the Gospel must expect to be eut in sunder by the 
sword of Divine justice. 2. That Jesus Christ rules and commands, not only 
in the kingdom of grace, but of providence. And, 3. That the sword of war 
is adreadful judgment. It takes away peace from the earth, one of the greatest 
blessings, and it puts men upon killing one another. Men that should love 
one SHOE and help one another, are, in a state of war, set upon killing one 
another. 

Secondly. Upon opening the third seal, which John is bid to observe, another 
horse appears, different from the former, ‘‘a black horse,” signifying famine, 
that terrible judgment; and he that sat on that horse “hada pair of balances 
in his hand,” ver. 5; signifying that men must now eat their bread by weight, 
as was threatened, Lev. xxvi. 26, ‘“‘ They shall deliver your bread to you by 
weight.” That which follows in the 6th verse, of the voice that cried, “A 
measure of wheat for a penny, and three measures of barley for a penny; and 
see thou hurt not the oil and the wine,” has made some expositors think this 
was not a vision of famine, but of plenty. But if we consider the quantity of 
their measure, and the yalue of their penny, at the time of this prophecy, the 
objection will be removed. Their measure was but a single quart, and their 
penny was our sevenpence-halfpenny, and that is a great deal to give for a 
quart of wheat. However, it seems this famine, as all others, fell most severely 
upon the poor; whereas the oil and the wine, which were dainties of the rich, 
were not hurt. But if bread, the staff of life, be broken, dainties will not supply 
the place of it. 

{Whereas it seems reasonable to suppose that in perfect prefigurative 
pictures, such as all must be that have a Divine original, not the mere 
nature only, but the instrumental causes also, of these states of prosperity or 
of suffering might probably be revealed, and the riders of the horses charac- 
terised by their respective badges in the vision appeared to be the fit symbols 
to foreshew it,—a comparison was instituted in each vision between the pro- 
pheey and the history on this point also. And on examination it appeared that 
whereas, according to Gibbon’s declaration, the instrumental causes of the 
white of the first era were the five good emperors, from Nerva to the second 
Antonine inclusive, (a line united as one by successive adoptions, and, as traced 
up to Nerva, its head, of Cretic original;) of the red of the second era those 
that had the power of the sword, that is, the military power, including its 
chief generals very specially; and of the black of the third era the provincial 
governors in their several provinces of administration,—so, 1. The crown, the 
imperial crown, given to the rider of the white horse, did in fact mark him out 
as the representative of emperors, and the bow in his hand (strange as this 
might appear) as the representative, according to clear antiquarian evidence, 
of persons of Cretan provincial origin. 2. ‘The sword given to the rider of the 
red horse (the word ‘ given,’ where used and where omitted, should not be un- 
noticed) marked him out as the representative of the soldiery generally, and 
more particularly of the pretorian prefects and imperial lieutenants; these 
being at Rome and in the provinces respectively the only functionaries invested 
with the judicial power of the sword over the soldiers, as well as military use 
of it against the enemy, and in token thereef solemnly presented with a sword 
within or outside of the walls of Rome. 3, The holding of the balance, and the 
words addressed to him from the throne respecting the corn, wine, and oil, did 
as distinctively mark out the rider of the black horse to be the representative of 
Roman provincial governors—the esti being the emblem struck by them 
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frequently on their own coins, in promise of equity of administration, upon 
their appointment to office, (on which, as on other points, medals were exhibited 
to the reader’s eye in evidence,) and the words from the throne almost the yery 


words addressed by the Roman law (as well as by that equity which is ascribe 
to God’s throne in Scripture) to these provincial administrators. As to the 


ROMAN EMBLEM OF A BALANCE, EAR OF WHEAT, AND CORN MEASURE. 


rider of the fourth horse, his name and appearance, Death, migh v 
supposed sufficient of itself to indicate that he was the perieaikeaion ge see 
destroying power of human life. As if, however, to guard against the view of 
him as a mere destroyer of political life, Hades, or the grave, was seen to 
follow as his badge, the gaping recipient of the spoil of corpses,—E.] 

_ Here observe, 1. That when a Pee loathe their spiritual food, God may 
justly deprive them of their daily bread. 2. That one judgment seldom comes 
alone, and the judgment of war naturally draws after it that of famine; and 
those that will not humble themselves under one judgment must expect an- 
other and yet greater ; for when God contends he will prevail. ‘The famine of 
bread is a terrible judgment, but the famine of the word is more so, though 
careless sinners are not sensible of it. ‘ 

Thirdly. Upon the fourth seal, which John is commanded to observe, there 
appears another horse “of a pale colour.” Where observe, 1. ‘The name of 
the rider, “Death,” the king of terrors; the pestilence, which is death in its 
empire, death reigning over a place or nation; death on horseback, marching 
about, and making fresh conquests et A hour. 2. The attendants or followers 
of this king of terrors; and that is, “hell,” a state of eternal mise,y to all those 
that die in their sins; and in times of such a general destruction multitudes go 
down unprepared into the valley of destruction. It is an awful thought, and 
enough to make the whole world to tremble, that eternal damnation imme- 
diately follows upon the death of an impenitent sinner. [Death and Hades, 
Rev. xx. 13.] Observe, Ist. ‘There is a natural as well as judicial connexion 
between one judgment and another. War is a wasting calamity, and draws 
scarcity and famine after it; and famine, not allowing men proper sustenance 
and forcing them to take that which is unwholesome, often draws the pesti- 
lence after it. 2nd. God’s quiver is full of arrows; he is never at a loss for 
ways and means to punish a wicked people. 3rd. In the book of God’s counsels 
he has prepared judgments for scorners as well as mercy for returning sinners. 
4th. In the book of the Scriptures God hath published threatenings against the 
wicked as well as promises to the righteous; and it is our duty to observe and 
believe the threatenings as well as the promises. 

Fourthly. After the opening of these seals of approaching judgments, and 
the distinct account of them, we have this general observation, That God gave 
power to them “ over the fourth part of the earth, to kill with the sword, and 
with hunger, and with death, and with the beasts of the earth,” ver. 8; he ‘gave 
them power, that is, those instruments of his anger, or those judgments them- 
selves. He that holds the winds in his hand has all public ealamities at his 
command, and they can only go when he sends them, and no farther than he 
permits. To the three great judgments of war, famine, and pestilence, is here 
added “‘the beasts of the earth,” another of God’s sore judgments, mentioned 

dze. xiv. 21,and mentioned here the last; because when a nation 1s depopulated 
by the sword, famine, and pestilence, the small remnant that continue in a waste 
and howling wilderness encourage the wild beasts to make head against them 
and they become an easy prey. Others, by the beasts of the field understand 
brutish, cruel, savage men, that, having divested themselves of all humanity. 
delight to be the instruments of the destruction of others. : 


9 And when he had opened the fifth geal, I saw 
under the altar the souls of them that were slain for 


}| the word of God, and for the testimony which they 


held: 10 And they cried with a loud voice, saying, 
How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost thou not 
judge and avenge our blood on them that dwell on 
the earth? 11 And white robes were given unto 
every one of them; and it was said unto them, that 
they should rest yet for a little season, until their 
fellowservants also and their brethren, that should 
be killed as they were, should be fulfilled. 12 And 
I beheld when he had opened the sixth seal, and, lo, 
there was a great earthquake; and the sun became 
black as sackcloth of hair, and the moon became as 
blood; 13 And the stars of heaven fell unto the 
earth, even as a fig tree casteth her untimely figs, 
when she is shaken of a mighty wind. 14 And the 
heaven departed as a scroll when it is rolled together ; 
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and every mountain and island were moved out of 
their places. 15 And the kings of the earth, and 
the great men, and the rich men, and the chief cap- 
tains, and the mighty men, and every bondman, and 
every free man, hid themselves in the dens and in the 
rocks of the mountains; 16 And said to the moun- 
tains and rocks, Fall on us, and hide us from the face 
of him that sitteth on the throne, and from the 
wrath of the Lamb: 17 For the great day of his 
wrath is come; and who shall be able to stand ? 


A VASE OF MARTYR’S BLOOD IN THE CATACOMBS AT ROME. 


In the remaining part of this chapter we haye the opening of the fifth and the 
sixth seals. 

First. The fifth seal. And here is no mention made of any one that called 
the apostle to make his observation; either because the decorum of the vision 
was to be observed, and each of the four living creatures had discharged their 
duty of a monitor before, or because the events here opened lay out of the sight, 
and beyond the time of the present ministers of the church; or because it does 
not contain a new prophecy of any future events, but rather opens a spring of 
support and consolation to those that had been, and still were, under great 
tribulation for the sake of Christ and the Gospel. Here observe, | 

1, The sight this apostle saw at the opening of the fifth seal; and it was a very 
affecting sight; ver. 9, “ saw under the altar the souls of them that were slain 
for the word of God, and for the testimony which they held.” He saw the souls 
of the martyrs. Here observe, Ist. Where he saw them; “Under the altar ;” at 
the foot of the altar of incense, in the most holy place. He saw them in heaven, 
at the foot of Christ. Hence note, First. hat persecutors can only kill the body, 
and after that there is no more that they can do, their souls live. Secondly. God 
has provided a good place in the better world for those who are faithful to death, 
and are not allowed a place any longer on earth. Thirdly. That holy martyrs are 
very near to Christ in heaven; they have the highest place there. Fourthly. That 
it is not their own death, but the sacrifice of Christ, that gives them a reception 
into heaven, and a reward there; they do not wash their robes in their own 
blood, but in the blood of the Lamb. 2nd. What was the cause in which they 
suffered; ‘ The word of God, and the testimony which they held;” for believ- 
ing the word of God, and attesting or confessing the truth of it. This pro- 
fession of their faith they held fast without wavering, even though they died 
for it. A noble cause! the best that any man can lay down his life for: faith in 
God's word, and a confession of that faith. i 

2. The cry he heard. It was a loud ery, and contains a humble expostula- 
tion about the long delay of avenging justice against their enemies ; How 
long, O Lord, holy and true, dost thou not judge and avenge our blood on them 
that dwell on the earth?” ver. 10. Observe, Ist. That even “the spirits of 
just men made perfect” retain a proper resentment of the wrong they have 
sustained by their cruel enemies; and, though they die in charity, praying, 
as Christ did, that God would forgive them, yet they are desirous that, for the 
honour of God, and Christ, and the Gospel, and for the terror and conviction 
of others, God will take a just revenge upon the sin of persecution, even while 
he pardons and saves the persecutors. 2nd. That they commit their cause to 
him “to whom vengeance belongeth,” and leave it in his hand; they are not for 
avenging themselves, but leave all to God. 3rd. That there will be joy, in 
heaven at the destruction of the implacable enemies of Christ and Christianity, 
as well as at the conversion of other sinners. When Babylon falls, it will be 
said, ‘ Rejoice over her, they poay en, and ye holy apostles and prophets, for 

hath avenged you on her,” ch. xviii. 20. : 
nt He iearved he kind return that was made to this ery, ver. 11, both what 
was given them, and what was said to them. Ist. What was given to them: 
“White robes,” the robes os Ae and ae Their present happiness was 

bundant recompence of their past sufferings. | : 
at thas persons wre described as slain, and the giving to them white robes 
must refer to their being immediately admitted, says Scott, into a state of felicity 
as accepted and holy.— White robes are given unto every one of them, as a token 
of their justification and acceptance with God; and they are exhorted to rest 
for a season, till the number of the martyrs be completed, when they shall 
receive their full reward. Where Mr. Lowman observes very well, that ‘this 
representation seems much to favour the immediate happiness of departed 
saints, and hardly to consist with that uncomfortable opinion, the insensible 
state of departed souls, till after the resurrection.’ ‘The scene is laid in heaven, 
and the scenery is drawn in allusion i i. 1) the encampment of the chil- 
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dren of Israel in the wilderness. God is represented sitting on his throne, as in 
the tabernacle much in the same manner as the prophet Ezekiel (Eze. i. 26—28) 
hath described him. Next to the tabernacle the priests and Levites, and next 
to the throne were four and iwenty elders sitting, answering to the princes of 
the four and twenty courses of the Jewish priests, clothed in white raiment as 
emblems of their purity and sanctity; and they had on their heads crowns of 
gold, Christ having made them (1 Pet. ii. 9) a royal priesthood, and (Rev. y. 10) 
kings and priests unto God. Before the throne there was also a sea of glass, 
like unto crystal, answering to the great molten sea or laver in the temple of 
Solomon ; and in the midst of the throne, and round about the throne, that is, 
before and behind, and on each side of the throne, were four beasts, or rather 
four living creatures, (Goa,) representing the heads of the whole congregation in 
the four quarters of the world, and resembling the cherubim and seraphim in 
Ezekiel’s and Isaiah’s visions, Hze. i. x; x. 14; Isa. vi. 2, 3.— Bp. Newton.] 

2nd. What was said to them; that they should be satisfied, and easy in them- 
selves, for it would not be long but the number of their fellow-sufferers should 
be fulfilled. his is a language rather suited to the imperfect state of the saints 
in this world, than to the perfection of their state in heaven. ‘There is no impa- 
tience, no uneasiness, no need of admonition; but in this world there is great 
need of patience. 

(The Christian church and fathers passed through and out of the period 
of the fifth seal, and of the persecutions referred to in it, with the distinct 
conviction impressed on their minds, even as by a voice from heayen, that 
there only needed to be completed another and different series of martyrs, 
namely, those to be slain under antichrist; and that then, without farther 
delay, their Redeemer would surely manifest himself, and execute final ven- 
geance on their enemies.—Z. 

Observe, First. There is a number of Christians known to God, that are ap- 

ointed as sheep for the slaughter, set apart to be God’s witnesses. Secondly. 
That, as the measure of the sin of persecutors is filling up, so is the number of 
the persecuted, martyred servants of Christ. Thirdly. That, when this number 
is fulfilled, God will take a just and glorious revenge upon their cruel persecu- 
tors; he will recompense tribulation to those that trouble them, and to those 
that are troubled full and uninterrupted rest. 

(There were other persecutions before, but this was by far the most consider- 
able, the tenth and last general persecution, which was begun by Diocletian, 
and continued by others, and lasted longer, and extended farther, and was 
sharper and more bloody than any or all preceding; and therefore this was 
particularly predicted. Kusebius and Lactantius, who were two eye-witnesses, 
have written large accounts of it. Orosius asserts that this persecution was 
longer and more cruel than all the past; for it raged incessantly for ten years, 
by burning the churches, proscribing the innocent, and slaying the martyrs. 
Sulpicius Severus, too, describes it as the most bitter persecution, which for 
ten years together depopulated the people of God: at which time all the world 
almost was stained with the sacred blood of the martyrs, and was never more 
exhausted by any wars. So that this became a memorable era to the Christians, 
under the name of the era of Diocletian, or, as it is otherwise called, the era of 
martyrs.—Bp. Newton. 

In the catacombs at Rome, (see Note on 1 hes. iv. 13,) whither the persecuted 
Christians fled for concealment in that day of trouble, memorials still exist 
with inscriptions rudely sculptured to their memory, and vases of small size 
sometimes beside them, inscribed with the single but significant word, ‘ Sanguis,’ 
(blood! ver. 10,) whereinto had been poured, as would seem, what the Christian 
poate could collect of life in the ebbing flood at the scene of martyrdom. 


ALEXANDER MORTVVS NON EST SED VIVIT SVPER ASTRA 
ET CORPVS IN HOC TVMVLO QVIESCIT VITAM EXPLEVIT 
SVB ANTONINO IMP° QVIVBI MVLTVM BENE FITIL ANTEVE- 
NIRE PRAEVIDERET PRO GRATIA ODIVM REDDIDIT GENVA 
ENIM FLECTENS VERO DEO SACRIFICATVRYVS AD 
SVPPLICIA DVCITVRO TEMPORA INFAVSTA QVIBVS 
INTER SACRA ET VOTA NE IN CAVERNIS QVIDEM 
SALVARI POSSIMVS QVID MISERIVS VITA SED QVID 
MISERIVS IN MORTE CVM AB AMICIS ET PARENTIBYVS 
SEPELIRI NEQVEANT TANDEM IN COELO CORVSCANT 
PARVM VIXIT QVI VIXIT IV. X. TEM. 


In Christ. Alexander is not dead, but lives above the stars, and his body 
rests in this tomb. He ended his life under the emperor Antonine, who, 
foreseeing that great benefit would result from his services, returned evil for 
good. For, while on his knees, and about to sacrifice to the true God, he 
was led away to execution. O sad times! in which, among sacred rites and 
prayers, even in caverns, we are not safe. What can be more wretched than 
such a life? and what than such a death? when they cannot be buried by 
their friends and relations—at length they sparkle in heaven. He has scarcely 
lived, who has lived in Christian times. 


LANNY XP, 
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Lannus, Christ’s martyr, rests here. He suffered under Diocletian. 
sepuichre is) also for his successors. 
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PRIMITVS IN PACE QVI POST 
oy MVLTAS ANGVSTIAS FORTISSIMVS MARTYR 
ET VIXIT ANNOS P. M. XX XVIII CONIVG. SVO 
we PERDVLCISSIMO BENEMERENTI FECIT 
These woodcuts and inscriptions are copied from The Church inthe Catacombs, 
by Maitland, who says, ‘Although the church took but little care to record her 
sufferings under Diocletian, we have a proof of their sweeping severity in the 


inscriptions raised by that emperor and his colleague. According to Gruter, 
they were found on two columns in Spain, 


DIOCLETIAN . CAES . 
AVG . GALERIO. IN. ORI 
ENTE . ADOPT . SVPERS 
TITIONE . CHRIST . 


VBIQ . DELETA . ET. CVL 
TV . DEOR . PROPAGATO 
DIOCLETIANVS 1OVIVS ET 
MAXIMIAN : HERCVLEVS 
OS : AVGG . 
ORIENTEM ET OCCIDENTEM 
IMP : ROM : 


( 
AMPLIFICATO PER 


ET 
NOMINE : CHRISTIANORVYM 
DELETO QVL 
REMP : EVER 
TEBANT. 

©The first of these celebrates the universal extinction of the Christian super- 
stition in the East, and the propagation of polytheism under Diocletian and 
Galerius. The second extols Diocletian and Maximian for having extended 
the Roman empire, and extinguished the name of the Christians, who were 
overturning the republic. We have here a monument raised by paganism over 
the grave of its vanquished foe, But in this “the people imagined a yain 
thing:” so far from being deceased, Christianity was on the eve of final and 
permanent triumph, and the stone guarded a sepulchere empty as the urn 
which Electra washed with her tears. Neither in Spain nor elsewhere can be 
pointed out the burial-place of Christianity; ‘it is not: for the living hath no 
tomb.”’ 

ris We have here the sixth seal opened, ver. 12. Some refer this to the 
great revolutions in the empire in Constantine’s time, the downfal of paganism ; 
others, with great probability, to the destruction of Jerusalem, as an emblem of 
the general judgment and destruction of the wicked at the end of the world. 
And, indeed, the awful characters of this event are so much the same with those 
signs mentioned by our Saviour, as foreboding the destruction of Jerusalem, 
that it hardly leaves any room for doubting but that the same thing is meant in 
in both places, though some think that event was past already: see Mat. xxiv. 
29, 


understand. It surely betokened some sudden and extraordinary reyolution in 
the Roman empire, which would follow chronologically after the era of martyr- 
doms depicted under the seal preceding; a revolution arising from the triumph 
of the Christian cause over its enemies, and in degree complete and universal. 
Doubtless, according to mere human probabilities, it must have appeared most 
unlikely that such a consummation should be brought about, and at such a 
time,—a time when Christians constituted but a small minority of the popu- 
lation, and when, by the long previous persecution, they had been reduced 
apparently to the lowest point of depression. But unto Him who ruleth all 
things after his will, both in heaven and on earth, what are difficulties, what are 
improbabilities, to frustrate the accomplishment of his declared purpose? 
Rather, as has been often and most truly observed, man’s extremity is God’s 
opportunity. That precisely at the time depicted in the vision,—the time fol- 
lowing on the era of the Diocletian martyrdoms,—a revolution of the character 
described took place in the Roman empire, is one of the most memorable and 
most astonishing facts of history,—a revolution,’ Mr. BE. elsewhere says, ‘sudden, 
and accomplished through fierce wars, in which the forces on either side were 
recognised as respectively the champions of paganism and Christianity; the 
result of which was that, within some ten or fifteen years after, the whole 
power of paganism was swept from its elevation in the political heayens, and, ere 
the lapse of half a century more, nearly the whole Roman empire, in respect of 
religious profession, converted into a Christianized kingdom. Nor let me omit 
to observe, in farther confirmation of this explanation, that the infidel illustra- 
tion of the apocalyptic prefiguration fails us here, as usual, to add his corro- 
borative testimony. The ruin of the pagan religion, says Gibbon, is described 
by the sophists as a dreadful and amazing prodigy, which covered the earth 
with darkness, and restored the ancient dominion of chaos and of night.’—Z, 
The above author, whilst thus considering the civil establishment of Chris- 
tianity, as denoted by the description in ver. 12—17, illustrates such an ap- 
plication of the strong language there used, by referring to passages of Scripture 
where similar terms are employed in relation to similar events: Isa. xiii. 9; 
Jer. iv. 23; Eze. xxxii. 7, 8, 11; Hos. x.8.] Here observe, 

1. The tremendous events that were hastening; and here are several occur- 
rences that contribute to make that day and dispensation very dreadful. Ist. 
“There was a great earthquake.” This may be taken in a political sense; the 
very foundations of the Jewish church and state would be terribly shaken, 
though they seemed to be as stable as the earth itself. 2nd. ‘‘ The sun became 
black as sackcloth of hair,” either naturally, by a total eclipse, or politically, by 
the fall of the chief rulers and governers of the land. 3rd. The moon should 
become as blood. ‘The inferior officers, or their military men, they should be all 
wallowing in their own blood. 4th. The stars of heaven should fall to the 
earth, ver. 13, and that “as a fig-tree casteth her untimely figs when she is 
shaken of a mighty wind.” ‘The stars may signify all the men of note and influ- 
ence among them, though in lower spheres of activity there should be a general 
desolation. 5th. The heaven should depart as a scroll when it is rolled toge- 
ther. That may intend, their ecclesiastical state shall perish and be laid aside 
forever. 6th. Every mountain and island shall be moved out of their places. 
The destruction of the Jewish nation should affect and affright all the nations 
round about; those that were highest in honour, and those that seemed to 
be best secured. It would be a judgment that should astonish all the world. 
This leads to, 

2. The dread and terror that would seize upon all sorts of men in that great 
and awful day, ver.15. Neither authority, nor grandeur, nor riches, nor valour, 
nor strength, would be able to support men at that time. Yea, the very poor 
slaves, that one would think had nothing to fear, because they had nothing to 
lose, would be all in amazement at that day. Here observe, Ist. ‘he degree of 
their terror and astonishment; it should prevail so far as to make them, like 
distracted, desperate men, to call to the mountains to fall upon thm, and to 
the hills to cover them; they would be glad to be no more seen; yea, to have 
no longer any being. 2nd, The gris terror; and that was, the angry 

Ye 
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is The general intent of this vision does not seem to me to have been difficult to 
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countenance of “him that sitteth on the throne, and the wrath of the Lamb.” 
Observe, First. That which is matter of displeasure to Christ is so to God. 
They are so entirely one that what pleases or displeases the one pleases or 
displeases the other. Secondly. Though God be invisible, he ean make the 
inhabitants of this world sensible of his awful frowns. Thirdly. Though Christ 
be a Lamb, yet he can be angry, even to wrath, and that the wrath of the Lamb 
is exceeding dreadful; for if the Redeemer, that appeases the wrath of God, 
himself be our wrathful enemy, where shall we have a friend to plead for us? 
They perish without remedy that perish by the wrath of the Redeemer. 
Fourthly. That, as men have their day of opportunity, and their seasons of 
grace, so God has his day of righteous wrath; and when that day comes, the 
most stout-hearted sinners will not be able to stand before him, All these 
terrors actually fell upon the sinners in Judea and Jerusalem, in the day of their 
destruction, and they will all, in the utmost degree, fall upon impenitent sinners 
at the general judgment of the last day. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The things contained in this chapter come in after the opening of the six seals, which 
foretold great calamities in the world, and before the sound of the seven trumpets, 
which gave notice of great corruptions arising in the church. Between these comes in 
this comfortable chapter, which secures the graces and comforts of the people of God in 
times of common calamity. Wehave, I. An account of the restraint laid upon the 
winds, ver. 1—3. II. The sealing of the servants of God, ver. 4—8. III. The songs of 
angels and saints on this occasion, ver. 9—12. IV. A description of the honour and 


happiness of those that had faithfully served Christ, and suifered for him, ver. 13 to 
the end. 


——$____, 


ND after these things I saw 
four angels standing on the 
four corners of the earth, 
holding the four winds of 
the earth, that the wind 
should not blow on the 
earth, nor on the sea, nor 
on any tree. 2 And I saw 
another angel ascending 


from the east, having the seal of the living God: 


and he cried with a loud voice to the four angels, to 
whom it was given to hurt the earth and the sea, 
3 Saying, Hurt not the earth, neither the sea, nor 
the trees, till we have sealed the servants of our God 


in their foreheads. 


Here we have an account of the restraint laid upon the winds. By these 
winds, we suppose, are meant those errors and corruptions in religion which 
would occasion a great deal of trouble and mischief to the church of God. 
Sometimes the Holy Spirit is compared to the wind; here the spirits of error 
are compared to the four winds, contrary one to another, but doing much 
hurt to the church, the garden and vineyard of God; breaking the branches, 
and blasting the fruits of his plantation. ‘The devil is called “the prince of 
the power of the air;” he by a great wind overthrew the house of Job’s 
eldest son. Errors are as wind, by which they that are unstable are shaken 
and carried to and fro, Lph. iv. 14. Observe, }. These are called “the winds 
of the earth,” because they blow only in these lower regions near the earth. 
Heayen is always clear and free from them. 2. They are restrained by the 
ministry of angels, ‘standing on the four corners of the earth;” intimat- 
ing that the spirit of error cannot go forth till God permits it, and that the 
angels minister to the good of the church by restraining its enemies. 3. Their 
restraint was only for a season; and that was, till the servants of God were 
sealed in their foreheads. God has a particular care and concern for his own 
servants in times of temptation and corruption; and he has a way to secure 
them from the common infection. He first establishes them, and then he tries 
them; he has the timing of their trials in his own hand. 


4 AndI heard the number of them which were 
sealed: and there were sealed an hundred and forty 
and four thousand of all the tribes of the children of 


Isracl. 5 Of the tribe of Juda were sealed twelve 
thousand. Of the tribe of Reuben were sealed twelve 
thousand. Of the tribe of Gad were sealed twelve 
thousand. 6 Of the tribe of Aser were sealed 


twelve thousand. Of the tribe Nepthalim were 
sealed twelve thousand. Of the tribe of Manasses 
were sealed twelve thousand. 7 Of the tribe of 
Simeon were sealed twelve thousand. Of the tribe 
of Levi were sealed twelve thousand. Of the tribe 
of Issachar were sealed twelve thousand. 8 Of the 
tribe of Zabulon were sealed twelve thousand. Of 
the tribe of Joseph were sealed twelve thousand. Of 
the tribe of Benjamin were sealed twelve thousand, 
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We have here an account of the sealing of the servants of God. Where 
observe, 1. ‘To whom this work was committed; to an “angel,” another angel. 
While some of the angels were employed to restrain Satan and his agents, 
another angel was employed to mark out and distinguish the faithful servants 
of God. 2. How they were distinguished; a seal of God was set upon their 
foreheads; a seal known to him, and as plain as if it appeared in their forehead. 
By this mark they were set apart tor mercy and safety in the worst of times. 
3. The number of those that were sealed. Where observe, Ist. A particular 
account of those that were sealed of the twelve tribes of Israel, twelve thou- 
sand out of every tribe; the whole sum amounting to an hundred and forty-four 
thousand. In this list the tribe of Dan is omitted, perhaps because they were 
greatly addicted to idolatry; and the order of the tribes is altered, perhaps 
according as they had been more or less faithful to God. Some take these to be 
a select number of the Jews, that were reserved for mercy, at the destruction 
of Jerusalem; others think that time was past, and therefore it is to be more 
generally applied to God’s chosen remnant in the world. But if the destruction 
of Jerusalem was not yet over, (and I think it is hard to prove that it was,) it 
seems more proper to understand this of the remnant of that people which God 
had reserved according to the election of grace; only here we have a definite 
number for an indefinite. 2nd. A general account of those that were saved out 
of other nations; ver. 9, “A great multitude, which no man could number, of 
all nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues.” Though these are not said 
to be sealed, yet they were selected by God out of all nations, and brought into 
his church, and there stood before the throne. Observe, First. God will have 
a greater harvest of souls among the Gentiles than he had among the Jews; 
more are the children of the desolate than of the married woman, 
The Lord knows who are his, and he will keep them safe in times of dangerous 
temptation. Thirdly. That though the church of God is but a little flock in 
comparison of the wicked world yee it is no contemptible society, but really 
large, and to be still more enlarged. 


9 After this I beheld, and, lo, a great multitude, 
which no man could number, of all nations, and kin- 
dreds, and people, and tongues, stood before the 
throne, and before the Lamb, clothed with white 
robes, and palms in their hands; 10 And cried 
with a loud voice, saying, Salvation to our God 
which sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb. 
11 And all the angels stood round about the throne, 
and about the elders and the four beasts, and fell 
before the throne on their faces, and worshipped 
God, 12 Saying, Amen: Blessing, and glory, and 
wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honour, and power, 
and might, de unto our God for ever and ever. 
Amen. 


ies we haye the songs of saints and angels on this occasion. 
observe, , 

First. The praises offered up by the saints, and, as it seems to me, by the 
Gentile believers, for the care of God in reserving so large a remnant of the 
Jews, and saving them from infidelity and destruction. The Jewish church 
prayed for the Gentiles before their conversion, and the Gentile churches have 
reason to bless God for his distinguishing mercy to so many of the Jews when 
the rest were cut off. Here observe, 1. he posture of these praising saints ; 
they “ stood before the throne, and before the Lamb ;” before the Creator and 
the Mediator. In acts of religious worship we come nigh to God, and are to 
conceive ourselves as in his special presence. And we must come to God by 
Christ ; the throne of God would be inaccessible to sinners, were it not for a 
Mediator. 2. Their habit; they were “clothed with white robes, and had 

alms in their hands.” ‘Chey were invested with the robes of justification, 
Folness. and victory; and had palms in their hands, as conquerors used to 
appear in their triumphs. Such a glorious appearance will the taithful servants 
of God make at last, when they have “fought the good fight of faith,” and 
finished their course. 3. ‘heir employment; they “cried with a loud voice, 
saying, Salvation to our God, which sitteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb.” 
This may be understood either as a hosannah, wishing well to the interest of 
God and Christ in the church and in the world, or as a hallelujah, giving to 
God and the Lamb the praise of the great salvation. Both the Father and the 
Son are joined together in these praises; the Father contrived this salvation 
the Son purchased it; and they that enjoy it must and will bless the Lord an 
the Lamb; and they will do it publicly, and with becoming fervour. ; 

Secondly. Here is the song of the angels, ver. 11, 12; where observe, 1. Their 
station; “ Before the throne of God,” attending on him, and about the saints, 
ready to serve them. 2. Their posture, which is very humble, and expressive 
of the greatest reverence; “They fell before the throne on their faces, and 
worshipped God.” Behold the most excellent of all the creatures, that never 
sinned, that are before him continually, not only covering their faces, but falling 
down on their faces before the Lord! What humility, then, and what profound 
reverence, become us vile, frail creatures, when we come into the presence of 
God! We should fall down before him; there should be both a reverential 
frame of spirit and a humble behaviour in all our addresses to God. 3. Their 
praises ; they consented to the praises of the saints, said their Amen thereto. 
There is in heaven a perfect harmony between the angels and the saints. And 
then they added more of their own, ‘saying, Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, 
and thanksgiving, and honour, and power, and might, be unto our God, for ever 
and ever, Amen.” Where, Ist. hey acknowledge the glorious attributes of 
God, his wisdom, his power, and his might. 2nd. They declare that, for these 
his Divine perfections, he ought to be blessed, and praised, and glorified to all 
eternity, and they confirm it by their Amen. We see what is the work of 
heaven, and we ought to begin it now; to get our hearts tuned for it, to be 
much in it, and long for that world where our praises, as well as happiness, 
will be perfect. 


13 And one of the elders answered, saying unto 


me, What are these which are arrayed in white 
1053 
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robes? and whence came they? 14 And I said 
unto him, Sir, thou knowest. And he said to me, 
These are they which came out of great tribulation, 
and have washed their robes, and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb. 15 Therefore are the 

before the throne of God, and serve him day and 
night in his temple: and he that sitteth on the 
throne shall dwell among them. 16 They shall 
hunger no more, neither thirst any more; neither 
shall the sun light on them, nor any heat. 17 For 
the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall 
feed them, and shall lead them unto living fountains 
of waters: and God shall wipe away all tears from 


their eyes. 


Here we have a description of the honour and happiness of those that have 
faithfully served the Lord Jesus Christ, and suffered for him. Where observe, 
irst. A question asked by one of the elders, not for his own information, 
but for John’s instruction. Ministers may learn from the people, especially 
from aged and experienced Christians. ‘he lowest saint in heaven knows 
more than the greatest apostle in the world. Now the question has two parts? 
1. “ What are these which are arrayed in white robes?” 2. “ Whence came 
they?” It seems to be spoken by way of admiration, as Cant. iii. 6, Who is this 
that cometh out of the wilderness!” Faithful Christians deserve our notice 
and respect; we should “mark the upright.” 

Secondly. The answer returned by the apostle; in which he tacitly acknow- 
ledges his own ignorance, and sues to this elder for information, “Thou know- 
est.” Those that would gain knowledge must not be ashamed to own their 
ignorance, nor to desire instruction from any that are able to give it. 

Thirdly. The account given to the apostle concerning that noble army of 
martyrs that “stood before the throne of God,” with white robes and palms 
of victory in their hands; and of them it is here observed, 1. ‘he low and 
desolate state they had formerly been in; they had been in“ great tribulation,” 
persecuted by men, tempted by Satan, sometimes troubled in their own spirits ; 
they had suffered the spoiling of their goods, the imprisonment of their per- 
sons, yea, the loss of life itself. The way to heaven lies through many tribula- 
tions; but tribulation, how great soever, shall not separate us from the love of 
God. ‘Tribulation, when gone through well, will make heaven more welcome 
and more glorious. [‘These are they which are to come, o ep xouevor.] 2, The 
means by which they had been prepared for that great honour and happiness 
they now enjoyed; ver. 14, they had “ washed their robes, and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb.” It is not the blood of the martyrs themselves, 
but the blood of the Lamb, that can wash away sin, and make the soul pure 
and clean in the sight of God: other blood stains: this is the only blood that 
makes the robes of the saints white and clean. 3. The blessedness to which 
they are now advanced, being thus prepared for it. Ist. ‘hey are happy in 
their station; for “they are before the throne of God night and day, and he 
dwells among them;” they are in that presence where there is fulness of joy. 
2nd. They are happy in their employment, for they serve God continually, and 
that without weakness, drowsiness, or weariness. Heaven is a state of service, 
though not of suffering; it is a state of rest, but not of sloth; it is a praising, 
delightful rest. 3rd. They are happy in their freedom from all the inconve- 
niences of this present life. rst. From all want, and sense of want; they 
“hunger and thirst no more;” all their wants are supplied, and all the uneasi- 
ness caused thereby is removed. Secondly. From all sickness and pain; they 
shall never be scorched by the heat of the sun any more, 4th. ‘Chey are happy 
in the love and conduct of the Lord Jesus; ‘* He shall feed them, he shall lead 
them to living fountains of waters;” he shall put them into the possession of 
every thing that is pleasant and refreshing to their souls, and therefore “ they 
shall hunger and thirst no more.” 5th. They are happy in being delivered 
from all sorrow, or occasion of it; ® God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes.” They have formerly had their sorrows, and shed many tears, both upon 
the account of sin and aftliction; but God himself, with his own gentle and 
gracious hand, will wipe those tears away, and they shall return no more for 
ever; and they would not have been without those tears when God comes to 
wipe them away. In this he deals with them as a tender father that finds his 
beloved child in tears; he comforts him, he wipes his eyes, and turns his sorrow 
into rejoicing. ‘This should moderate the Christian's sorrow in his present 
state, and support him under all the troubles of it; for “they that sow in tears 
shall reap in joy; and they that now go forth weeping, bearing precious seed, 
shall doubtless come again rejoicing, bringing their sheaves with them.” 

(‘* After these things,” ver. 1, especially after such an event as the civil esta- 
blishment of Christianity by Constantine, we expect to be instantly told of its 
universal reign. But instead thereof we find the four winds of the earth, 
which evidently signify, not, as Mr, Tong supposes, religious errors and cor- 
ruptions, but tempests, symbolising civil ravages, and revolutions. ‘he 
question very naturally arises, to use the words of Mr. Elliott, ‘Where- 
fore such a commission of wrath against the empire, after the glorious reli- 
gious revolution just effected therein, and the triumph and establishment 
of Christianity?’ ‘To this question we reply in the words of Dr, Cum- 
ming, (Apocalyptic Sketches, containing a compendium of Mr, Elliott’s work,) 
‘The truth is, the church suffered more in the sunshine of the royal counte- 
nance than amid the blaze of burning faggots: the persecution of the heathen 
did not injure her so much as the patronage of the professing Christian, In 
the one case, she grasped her white robes more closely around her; in the 
other, and in unsuspecting moments, she let them go. Forgetting that this 
world was not her rest, she laid aside, in the intoxication of her visible pros- 
perity, her diadem of beauty, her raiment of victory—parted with her eyesight, 
and put on the livery of Cesar, and ground at his milla miserable drudge; and 
all the seeds of the apostacy, predicted in the Scriptures, and sown broad-cast 
by Satan in the days of persecution, shot up under the imperial patronage into 
a disastrous and rapid harvest. After the adoption of Christianity by Con- 
stantine, the profession of the Gospel became fashionable—it was the religion 
of the court, the aristocracy, and the higher classes of society—its creed was 
no longer a loss, but a profit—the principles that once preceded their earnest 
advocates to prison, to the stake, and to the wild beasts, now paved the 
pathway to honour, office, and preferment, Christianity, in short, became a 
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qualification for office, a recommendation to Cesar, a passport to honour.’ The 
catacombs, in which the early Christians had worshipped in silence and secrecy 
heretofore, and in which, as recorded by Dr. Maitland, they had left so many 
inscriptions that demonstrate the primitive character of Protestantism, were 
now exchanged for magnificent cathedrals; the tombs around which the perse- 
euted clustered, as the only unmolested places on the earth in which they 
could worship the God that made it, were abandoned for temples towering to 
the skies; the earthen vessels used heretofore in the celebration of the com- 
munion were displaced by golden and silver chalices—ceremonies became 
outwardly splendid—the once lowly ministers of the cross became the com- 
panions of kings, and mitres, adorned with precious stones, covered those heads 
that were recently exposed to winds and rains, and all the elements of heaven. 
The baptismal font was surrounded with innumerable candidates, drawn to it 
rather by the prospect of temporal preferment than by attachment to Chris- 
tian truth; and the visible church at length rose above the state, and dictated 
terms to the monarchs of the world, little remembering that such a height was 
real depression. What we call Puseyism in the nineteenth century was the 
predominating religion of the fourth. The first seed of the apostacy was the 
universal perversion of the sacrament of baptism, and the invention of new 
ceremonies in the celebration of it. 
had ceased to be what its Divine Author has constituted it, and instead, it had 
been carricatured into an amulet—an exorcism—a potent chemical drug, that 
served as an antidote to sin and a specific for regeneration. Milner, the 
historian, justly remarks of this period,‘ There was much outward religion, 
but the true doctrine of justification was scarcely seen; real conversion 
was very much lost, and external baptism placed in its stead.” (The same work 
is afterwards quoted with the letters A. S. subjoined.) Such was the state of 
wide-spread and fearful corruption to which Christianity was brought after 
its establishment by Constantine, in consequence of which the four winds of 
the earth were commissioned to go forth as they actually did, commencing at 
the period, and in the form, mentioned in the eighth chapter, when “‘the seven 
angels which had the seven trumpets prepared themselves to sound.” But, in 
the meantime, a restraint was laid upon these four winds. “I saw four angels 
standing on the four corners of the earth, holding the four winds of the earth, 
that the wind should not blow,” &c. Gibbon’s language in reference to this 
period, as quoted by Mr. Elliott, is strikingly illustrative of the interpretation 
which is generally given to the first trumpeters, as signifying the incursions 
and ravages of barbarous tribes: ‘The threatening tempest of barbarians,’ he 
says, ‘which so soon subverted the foundation of Roman greatness was still 
repelled or suspended on the frontiers.’ And why so? The angel, in ver. 2, 
“cried with a loud voice to the four angels, to whom it was given to hurt the 
earth and the sea, saying, Hurt not, till we have sealed the servants of our 
God.” ‘Ere the angels could let loose their tempests, another and greater 
angel, described as having the seal of the life-giving God, appeared rising from 
the East; who, after charge to the destroyers to refrain till the sealing work 
was done, proceeded to seal a certain small but perfect number,—one hundred 
and forty-four thousand; as an election, not out of the heathen world, but out 
of the mass of the professing Israel. Consequent on which there was added 
another evidently connected, and as evidently prospective or anticipative 
vision, respecting the ultimate salvation and introduction into paradisiacal 
blessedness of a certain palm-bearing company; depicted as a multitude in- 
numerable, out of every nation, and kindred, and tongue, that had washed 
their robes, and made them white in the blood of the Lamb: the which com- 


pany, it was evident, was of the same class as “the sealed ones;” only made | 


up, as would seem from its number, of their many successive generations, and 
gathered (in part at least) out of a world larger and more various in its popu- 
lation than the then world of vision. So the continuous preservation of this 
election of grace was foreshewn to the evangelist, through all the seductions 
of the apostacy within, and the desolating judgments from without, even to 
the final consummation,—it being further intimated, however, that they would 
be thus preserved to blessedness, only as saved ones out of a great—indeed 
the great tribulation; the same that had been predicted to the souls of the 
martyrs under the fifth seal, and which was to be greater even than that expe- 
rienced by those martyrs themselves.’ —#.] 


mh 
CHAPTER VIII. 

We have already seen what occurred upon opening six of the seals: we now come to the 
opening of the seventh, which introduced the sounding of the seven trumpets; and a 
direful scene now opens. Most expositors agree the seven seals represent the interval 
between the apostle’s time and the reign of Constantine; but the seven trumpets are 
designed to represent the rise of antichrist, some time after the empire became Chris- 
tian. In this chapter we have, 

II. The sounding of four of the trumpets, ver. 7 to the end. 


trumpets, ver. 1—6, 


‘ the seventh seal, there was 
} . . 
CR silence in heaven about the 


7 2 


which stood before God; 
and to them were given 
seven trumpets. 3 And 
another angel came and 
stood at the altar, having a 
golden censer; and there was given unto him much 
incense, that he should offer i with the prayers of 
all saints upon the golden altar which was before the 
throne. 4 And the smoke of the incense, which came 
with the prayers of the saints, ascended up before 
God out of the angel’s hand. 5 And the angel took 
the censer, and filled it with fire of the altar, and 


cast it into the earth: and there were voices, and| 
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In fact this beautiful initiatory ordinance | 


I. The preface or prelude to the sounding of the | 


ND when he had opened | 
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thunderings, and lightnings, and an earthquake. 6 
And the seven angels which had the seven trumpets 


prepared themselves to sound. 


In these verses we have the prelude to the sounding of the trumpets in 
several parts. 

First. The opening of the last seal. This was to introduce a new set of 
prophetical iconisms and events; there is a continued chain of providence, one 
part linked to another; where one ends another begins; and though they may 
differ in nature and in time, they all make up one wise, well-connected, and 
uniform design in the hand of God. 

Secondly. A profound silence in heaven for the space of half an hour; which 
may be understood either, }. Of the silence of peace, that for this time no 
complaints were sent up to the ear of the Lord God of sabbath; all was quiet 
and well in the church, and therefore all silent in heayen; for whenever the 
church on earth cries through oppression, that cry comes up to heaven, and 
resounds there; or, 2. A silence of expectation. Great things were upon the 
wheel of providence, and the church of God, both in heaven and earth, stood 
silent, as became them, to see what God was doing, according to that of 
Zee. ii. 13, ** Be silent, O all flesh, before the Lord, for he is risen up out of his 
holy habitation.” And elsewhere, “ Be still, and know that Iam God.” 

Thirdly. The trumpets were delivered to the angels who were to sound 
them. Still the angels are employed as the wise and willing instruments of 
Divine providence, and they are furnished with all their materials and instruc- | 
tions from God our Saviour. As the angels of the churches are to sound the 
trumpet of the Gospel, the angels of heaven are to sound the trumpet of pro- 
vidence, and every one has his part given him. 

Fourthly. To prepare for this, another angel must first offer incense, ver. 3. 
It is very probable this other angel is the Lord Jesus, the High Priest of the 
church, who is here described in his sacerdotal office, having a golden censer 
and much incense, a fulness of merit in his own glorious person; and this 
incense he was to offer up with the prayers of all the saints, upon the golden 
altar of his Divine nature. Observe, 1. All the saints are a praying people, 
none of the children of God are born dumb. A spirit of grace is always a 
spirit of adoption and supplication, “Teaching us to ery, Abba, Father.” 
Ps. xxxii. 6, “ For thus shall every one that is godly pray unto thee.” 2. Times 
of danger should be praying times, and so should times of great expectation. 
Both our fears and our hopes should put us upon prayer; and where the 
interest of the church of God is deeply concerned, the hearts of the people of 
God in prayer should be greatly enlarged. 3. The prayers of the saints them- 
selves stand in need of the incense and intercession of Christ to make them 
acceptable and effectual, and there is provision made by Christ for that pur- 
pose; he has his incense, his censer, and his altar; he is all himself to his 
people. 4. The prayers of the saints come up before God in a cloud of 
incense; no prayer thus recommended was ever denied audience and aceept- 
ance. 5. These prayers that were thus accepted in heaven produced great 
changes upon earth in return to them. ‘The same angel that in his censer 
offered up the prayers of the saints, in the same “censer took of the fire of the 
altar, and cast it into the earth,” and this presently caused strange commotions, 
“voices, and thunderings, and lightnings, and an earthquake.” ‘These were the 
answers God gave to the prayers of his saints, and tokens of his anger against 
the world, and that he would do great things to avenge himself and his people 
of their enemies; and now, all things being thus prepared, the angels dis- 
charge their duty. 


7 ‘The first angel sounded, and there followed hail 
and fire mingled with blood, and they were cast 
upon the earth: and the third part of trees was 
burnt up, and all green grass was burnt up. 8 And 
the second angel sounded, and as it were a great 
mountain burning with fire was cast into the sea: 
and the third part of the sea became blood; 9 And 
the third part of the creatures which were in the 
sea, and had life, died; and the third part of the 
ships were destroyed. 10 And the third angel 
sounded, and there fell a great star from heaven, 
burning as it were a lamp, and it fell upon the third 

art of the rivers, and upon the fountains of waters ; 
11 And the name of the star is called Wormwood: 
and the third part of the waters became wormwood ; 
and many men died of the waters, because they 
were made bitter, 12 And the fourth angel 
sounded, and the third part of the sun was smitten, 
and the third part of the moon, and the third part 
of the stars; so as the third part of them was 
darkened, and the day shone not for a third part of 
it, and the night likewise. 13 And I beheld, and 
heard an angel flying through the midst of heaven, 
saying with a loud voice, Woe, woe, woe, to the 
inhabiters of the earth by reason of the other voices 
of the trumpet of the three angels, which are yet 
to sound! 


t 
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Observe, First. The first angel sounded the first trnmpet, and the events 
which followed were very dismal; “ There followed hail and fire mingled with 
blood,” &e., ver. 7. Here was aterrible storm; but whether it is to be under- 
stood of a storm of heresies, a mixture of monstrous errors falling on the 
church,—for in that age Arianism prevailed,—or a storm and tempest of war 
falling on the civil state, expositors are not agreed. Mr. Mede takes it to be 
meant of the Gothic inundation that broke in upon the empire in the year 
395, and continued from A.D. 396 to A.D. 410, the same year that Theodosius 
died, when the northern nations, under Alaricus, king of the Goths, brake in 
upon the western parts of the empire. [Also the descent of Rhadagasius, with 
his hosts of Vandals, Suevi, and Burgundians, who, as Gibbon says, ‘ burst like 
a dark thunder-cloud on the Rhotian and Italian vallies.’] However, here we 
observe, 1. That it was a very terrible storm; fire, and hail, and blood—a 
strange mixture. 2. The limitation of it. It fell on the third part of the trees, 
and on the third part of the grass, and blasted and burnt it up; that is, say some, 
upon the third part of the clergy, and the third part of the laity; or, as others 
who take it to fall upon the civil state, upon the third part of the great men, 
and upon the third part of the common people; either upon the Roman empire 
itself, which was a third part of the then known world, or upon a third part of 
that empire. [In the time of Constantine, the Roman empire was divided into 
three great sections: to Constantine was assigned Gaul, Spain, Britain, Italy, 
Africa; to Licinius, the Illyrian Prefecture ; to Maximian, the Asiatic provinces 
and Egypt. Each section had its share of the Mediterranean, and its frontier 
river, the Rhine, the Danube, or the Euphrates. ‘The four first trumpets 
apply to the western third of the empire.] The most severe calamities have 
their bounds and limits set them by the great God. 

Secondly. The second angel sounded, and the alarm was followed, as in the 
first, with terrible events; ‘‘ A great mountain burning with fire was cast into 
the sea, and the third part of the sea became blood,” ver. 8. By this mountain 
some understand the leader or leaders of the heretics; others, as Mr. Mede, 
the city of Rome, which was five times sacked by the Goths and Vandals, 
within the compass of one hundred and thirty-seven years; first by Alaricus, 
in the year 410, with great slaughter and cruelty. [Or rather, the Vandals 
under Geneseric, who began in 429 to desolate Africa with burning and slaughter, 
and by means of his fleet ravaged the coast of Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia.] In 
these calamities a third part of the people (called here the sea or collection of 
waters) were destroyed. Here was still a limitation to the third part; for “in 
the midst of judgment God remembers mercy.” ‘This storm fell heavy upon 
the maritime and merchandizing cities and countries of the Roman empire. 

Thirdly. The third angel sounded, and the alarm had the like effects as before; 
“There fell a great star from heaven,” &c., ver. 10. Some take this to be a 
political star, some eminent governor; and they apply it to Augustulus, who 
was forced to resign the empire to Odoacer, in the year 480. Others take it to 
be an ecclesiastical star, some eminent person in the church, compared to a 
burning lamp; and they fix it upon Pelagius, who proved about this time a 
falling star, and greatly corrupted the church of Christ. 

{Rather, Attila, king of the Huns, who, returning from his eastern wars in 
A.D. 450, crossed the Rhine as high as Basle, reducing to ashes Strasburg, 
Worms, Spires, Mentz, Treves. After having thus burned up the rivers, he 

ushed his victorious forces toward the mountains contiguous to the Alps. 

avia, Verona, Mantua, Milan, successively were embittered with wormwood, 
and were made to drink waters of gall, and were scorched and destroyed by 
the heat of this “ great star, burning as a lamp.” Suddenly, and apparently 
without cause, he returns, re-crosses the Danube, and is struck dead with 
apoplexy—the meteor, having done its work, was quenched, and _its last lurid 
rays mingled with the expiring echoes of the third trumpet.—A. S. 

Observe, 1. Where this star fell; “ Upon a third part of the rivers, and 
upon the fountains of waters,” ver. 10. 2. What effect it had upon them; it 
turned those springs and streams into wormwood, made them very bitter, that 
men were poisoned by them. Either the laws, that are springs of civil liberty, 
and property, and safety, were poisoned by arbitrary power; or the doctrines 
of the Gospel, the springs of spiritual life, refreshment, and vigour to the souls 
of men, were so corrupted and embittered, by a mixture of dangerous errors, 
that the souls of men found their rnin where they sought for their refresh- 


ment. 

Fourthly. The fourth angel sounded, and the alarm was followed with 
farther calamities. Observe, 1. The nature of this calamity; it was dark- 
ness; it fell, therefore, upon the great luminaries of the heaven that give light 
to the world,—the sun, and the moon, and the stars; either the guides and 
governors of the church, or of the state, who are placed in higher orbs than 
the people, and are to dispense light and benign influences to them. 2. The 
limitation; it was confined to a third part of these luminaries; there was some 
light both of the sun by day, and of the moon and stars by night, but it was 
only a part of what they had before. Without determining what is matter 
of controversy in these points among learned men, we rather choose to make 
these plain and practical remarks : f 

(The fourth trumpet sounds. The western empire has been desolated by land, 
by sea, and along its rivers—but its sun, and moon, and stars were still shining. 
Suddenly one third of each of these luminaries is darkened, and the whole 
firmament over that third is coyered with blackness. How was this fulfilled? 
Thus, the Roman empire had lost its provinces, its maritime possessions, its 
armies and navies, and all the sinews of its strength—but it still retained the 
titles and insignia of sovereignty, it had the outward splendour without the 
solid foundations of a nation. One other blow, and only one, was required to 
be struck to complete the entire desolation of the western third—the work 
was to be done—the workman was at hand. Odoacer, one of the chiefs of 
Attila, starts suddenly into prominence—marches at the head of the Heruli 
into the very heart of Italy, and commands that the office ot Roman emperor 
of the West shall be abolished, and the last shadow of departing sovereignty— 
Romulus Augustus,—a name that ominously embraced those of the founder 
and of the greatest ruler of the empire,—abdicated without an attempt at resist- 
ance; and the imperial insignia were transferred to Constantinople, and the 
emperor of the East exercised the sovereignty thenceforth. Thus one third of 
the imperial sun was extinguished, and, after senators and consuls had twinkled 
fora little, a night of darkness and unparalleled calamities fell upon the mis- 
tress of the earth—the queen of nations—the persecutor of the saints. Its 
foundations, righteousness and truth, perished, and it fell.—A. S. ‘I have now 
accomplished,’ says Gibbon, ‘the laborious narrative of the decline and fall of 
the Roman empire, from the fortunate age of Trajan and the Antonines to its 
utter extinction in the West, about five centuries after the Christian era. At 
that unhappy period the Saxons fiercely struggled with the natives for the 
possession oF Britains Gaul and Spain were divided between the powerful 
monarchies of the Franks and the Visigoths, and the dependent kingdoms of 
the Suevi and the Burgundians. Africa was exposed to the cruel persecution 
of the Vandals, and to the savage insults of the Moors. Rome and Italy, as far 
as the banks of the Danube, were afflicted by an array of barbarian merce- 
naries, whose lawless tyranny was succeeded by the reign of Theodoric, the 
Ostrogoth.” (Supplementary Note on Daniel vii.) ‘All the subjects of the 

“empire who, by the use of the ine ite tens 5 more particularly deserved, 
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the names and privileges of Romans, were oppressed by the disgrace and 
calamities of foreign conquest; and the victorious nations of Germany esta- 
blished a new system of manners and government in the western countries of 
Europe.’—After above a century and a half of calamities unexampled almost, 
as Dr. Robertson (chap. v., p, 11) most truly represents it in the history of na- 
tions, the statement of Jerome—a statement couched under the very apoca- 
lyptic figure of the text, but prematurely pronounced on the first taking of 
Rome by Alaric—might be considered as at length accomplished: Clarissimum 
terrarum lumen extinctum est,—‘the world’s glorious sun has been extin- 
guished;’ or, as the modern poet has expressed it, still under the same apoca- 
lyptic figure, ‘She saw her glories, star by star, expire,’ till not even one star 
remained to glimmer on the vacant and dark night.—£Z. ] 

Ist. That where the Gospel comes to a people, and is but coldly received, 

and has not its proper effects upon their hearts and lives, it is usually followed 
with dreadful judgments. 2nd. God gives warning to men of his judgments 
before he sends them; he uses to sound an alarm by the written word, by 
ministers, by men’s own consciences, and by the signs of the times; so that if 
a people be surprised, it is their own fault. 3rd. That the anger of God 
against a people makes dreadful work among them; it embitters all their com- 
forts, and makes even life itself bitter and burthensome. 4th. That God does 
not in this world stir up all his wrath, but sets bounds to the most terrible 
judgments. 5th. That corruptien of doctrine and worship in the church are 
themselves great judgments, and the usual causes and tokens of other judg- 
ments coming on a people. 
_ Fifthly. Before the other three trumpets are sounded, here is a solemn warn- 
ing given to the world, how terrible the calamities would be that should follow 
them, and how miserable those times and places would be on which they fell. 
1, The messenger was “an angel flying in the midst of heaven,” ver. 13, as in 
haste, and coming on an awful errand. 2. The message was a denunciation of 
further and greater woe and misery than the world had hitherto endured. 
Here are three woes, to shew how much the calamities coming should exceed 
those that had been already, or to hint how every one of the three succeeding 
trumpets should introduce its particular and distinct calamity. Observe, If 
lesser judgments do not take effect, but the church and the world grow worse 
under them, they must expect greater, and God will be known by the judg- 
ments that he executes; and he expects, when he comes to punish the world, 
the inhabitants thereof should tremble before him. 

[The state of the bishops and priesthood, and church generally, alike in East 
and West, (for even as regarded antichrist the eastern patriarch was just as 
much prepared to enact the character as the western, could he have but 
accomplished it,) I say the ecclesiastical state, alike of East and West, was such 
as to call for the signal judgments of God. Already,—excepting the ¢evo., the 
religious murders,—there was not a single one of the catalogue of sins enume- 
rated under the sixth trumpet, as the cause of that woe and of the woe preceding, 
(ch. ix. 20, 21,) that had not, at the close of the sixth century, become markedly 
characteristic of the professed Christian church and clergy. There was the 
worship of demons, or saints canonized, and of images or idols of gold, silver, 
brass, stone, and wood, which could neither see, nor hear, nor walk; and there 
were the sorceries, or lying charms and miracles; and there were the fornica- 
tions, and priestly religious thefts. And must not all these have seemed to an 
enlightened Christian to ery to Heaven for vengeance? Of the causes of com- 
ing woe against Judah and Jerusalem specified by the ancient prophets, and 
of those afterwards specified by Christ and his apostles, how few were there 
but now applied to corrupted Christendom! Jsa. v. 1; xxx. 1; Hze. xiii. 3; 
Pr. vii. 13; Hab. ii. 19; Mat. xxiii. 13; Jude ll. Specially it was for its rejec- 
tion, its determined rejection, of his own blessed gospel dispensation long 
offered it, that the Lord Jesus had finally denounced woe against Jerusalem— 
a denunciation of which that maniae prophet’s ery, which Josephus describes 
to us, of ‘ Woe, woe, woe to the city and the temple,’ was but the echo. And if 
woe was then boded against Jerusalem, how not, at this fearful crisis of its 
apostacy, against Roman Christendom also? Surely the very air must have 
seemed vocal to each thoughtful Christian, into which ascended the incense of 
its Christ-denying worship and blasphemies. And though to the West, perhaps, 
if his suspicion were right respecting antichrist, a temporary freedom from the 
woe might be allowed, in order to admit of antichrist’s development and the 
fulfilment of Scripture prophecy, yet, sooner or later, the woe must be expected 
to embrace it: so that the forewarning cry, not unlike that of the apocalyptic 
angel in mid-heaven, would seem to sound aloud in his ears, Woe, woe, woe, 
against all the inhabiters of the apostate Roman earth !—H.] 


CHAPTER IX. 


In this chapter we have an account of the sounding of the fifth and sixth trumpets, the 
appearances that attended them, and the events that were to follow. The fifth trumpet, 
ver. 1—12. The sixth, ver. 13 to the end. 


es 5 ND the fifth angel sounded, and 
: = I saw a star fall from heaven 
unto the earth: and to him was 
2), given the key of the bottomless 
2 pit. 2 And he opened the 
ay) bottomless pit; and there arose 
= a smoke out of the pit, as the 
smoke of a great furnace; and 

ZEA A J the sun and the air were dark- 
ened by reason of the smoke of the pit. 8 And 
there came out of the smoke locusts upon the earth: 
and unto them was given power, as the scorpions of 
the earth have power. 4 And it was commanded 
them that they should not hurt the grass of the 
earth, neither any green thing, neither any tree; 
but only those men which have not the seal of God 
in their foreheads. 5 And to them it was given 
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that they should not kill them, but that they should 
be tormented five months: and their torment was as 
the torment of a scorpion, when he striketh a man. 
6 And in those days shall men seek death, and shall 
not find it; and shall desire to die, and death shall 
flee from them. 7 And the shapes of the locusts 
were like unto horses prepared unto battle; and on 
their heads were as it were crowns like gold, and 
their faces were as the faces of men. 8 And they 
had hair as the hair of women, and their teeth were 
as the teeth of lions. 9 And they had breastplates, 
as it were breastplates of iron; and the sound of 
their wings was as the sound of chariots of many 
horses running to battle. 10 And they had tails 
like unto scorpions, and there were stings in their 
tails: and their power was to hurt men five months. 
11 And they had a king over them, which is the 
angel of the bottomless pit, whose name in the 
Hebrew tongue is Abaddon, but in the Greek tongue 
hath Ais name Apollyon. 12 One woe is past; and, 


behold, there come two woes more hereafter. 


Upon the sounding of this trumpet the things to be observed are, . 
First. A star falling down from heaven to the earth. Some think this star 


represents some eminent bishop in the Christian church, some angel of the | 


church; for, in the same way of speaking by which pastors are called stars, the 
church is called heaven; but who this is expositors do not agree. Some under- 
stand it of Boniface, the third bishop of Rome, who assumed the title of uni- 
versal bishop, by the favour of the emperor Phocas, who, being a usurper and 
tyrant in the state, allowed Bonifice to be so in the church as the reward of his 
flattery. ie: ‘ : ; 

[‘ The grandfather of Mahomet, and his lineal ancestors,’ says Gibbon, ap-~ 
peared in foreign and domestic transactions as the princes of their country. 

They were, writes Mr. Elliott, ‘in the view of the Syrian Greeks, as among the 
stars in the horizon of the political heaven. But just after his birth his father 
died, and very soon after his grandfather also, and the governorship of Mecca, 
headship of the tribe, and keys of the Caaba, passed into the hands of another 
branch of the family. His prospects of greatness seemed all blasted by their 
deaths. He found himself, so he recounted his own history afterwards, a 
neglected and destitute orphan; though by birth a star in the horizon of the 
political firmament, he was now, at the opening of the seventh century, a star 
fallen to the ground, and must so have appeared to the Romans and Syrians, 
when, in the character of servant of the widow Cadijah, he came to traffic in the 
markets of Damascus.’ It is in referring to this very period of his life that 
Mahomet observes, ‘Cadijah believed in me when men despised me; she 
relieved my wants when I was poor and persecuted by the world.’] | a 

Secondly. To this fallen star was given the key of the bottomless pit. Having 
now ceased to be a minister of Christ, he becomes the antichrist, the minister 
of the devil; and by the permission of Christ, who had taken from him the 
keys of the church, he becomes the devil’s turnkey, to let loose the powers of 
hell against the churches of Christ. 

Thirdly. Upon the opening of the bottomless pit there arose a great smoke, 
which darkened the sun and the air. The devils are the powers of. darkness, 
hell is the place of darkness. The devil carries on his designs by blinding the 
eyes of men, by extinguishing light and knowledge, and promoting ignorance 
and error; he first deceives men, and then destroys them; wretched souls 
follow him in the dark, or they durst not follow him. ; 

(The very emblem of the key, here figured as given to Mahomet, might almost 
seem to have been selected in allusive contrast to its counterpart in the Koran. 
In the latter, the key of God is asserted to have been given to the prophet; that 
which was to open to believers the portals of the true religion and of heaven. 
Hence it was borne by his followers subsequently, at least by those of them who 
achieved the western conquests of Islam, even as the holy cross by Christians, as 
both a religious and anational emblem; and the sculpture on the proud gate of 
justice in the Moorish Alhambra still retains and exhibits this symbol. But the 
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apocalyptic vision more truly represented it as the key of the abyss, and the 
smoke which rose from the abyss on his opening it as the fumes and the pesti- 
lential darkness of hell. The Koran itself constantly refers to the key of God, 
which opened to Mahometans the gates of the world and of religion. ‘Did not 


| God,’ it is written in the Koran, ‘ give to his legate the power of heaven which 


is above, and fire which is beneath ? with the key did he not give him the title 
and power of a porter, that he may open to those whom he shall have chosen ?’ 
See wood engraving.] 

Fourthly. Out of this dark smoke there came a swarm of locusts, one of the 
plagues of Egypt, the devil’s emissaries headed by antichrist, all the rout 


| and rabble of antichristian orders, to promote superstition, idolatry, error, and 
| cruelty 


; and these had, by the just permission of God, power to hurt those 
that had not the mark of God in their foreheads. 

{These symbols, as Mr. Elliott has shewn, are invariably to be explained on 
the principal of local, historical, or national allusion. — This, in fact, is the key 
to all the symbols of Scripture. The fig-tree and the vine, for instance, are the 
emblems of Judah; the reed and the crocodile of Egypt; the willow denotes 
Babylon, the wild ass Ishmael, the eagle Edom, and the ship Tyre. It is by 
following out these precedents of interpreted symbols already set us in Scrip- 
ture that we arrive at a consistent exposition of the symbols used in the 
Apocalypse. The composite character of the locust creature employed in the 
description of this woe, violating, as it does, all the facts of natural history, 
shews plainly that it is a symbol, and as such is to be explained. The locust 
symbol indicates that the invader of the guilty lands, marked out for punish- 
ment, would rush forward in countless swarms after the manner of locusts. 
The horse-like appearance denotes that the invading forces would consist 
mainly of hordes of cavalry. ‘The lion-likeness intimates their daring and irre- 
sistible ferocity ; and the scorpion sting, which does not kill the sufferer, indi- 
cates the torment they would inflict on those whom they would not be allowed 
to destroy. ‘The locality from which they would come is plainly shewn to be 
the East. Thus, in #x. x. 3, it is written, “ The east wind brought the locusts ” 
into Egypt from Arabia; and Volney, the sceptic historian, states that locusts 
come constantly from the deserts of Arabia. And, in Jud. vi. 5, the name 
Arbah for a locust is plainly associated with the name Arbi, an Arab, when 
it is stated that they, the Arabs, came as locusts for multitude. (See Supple- 
mentary Note on Joel ii. 20.) In this very century, A. D. 672, Mahometanism 
appeared in Arabia; that terrible smoke which darkens still so large and so 
beautiful a portion of the earth,—a system replete with fanaticism, fraud, sen- 
sualism, pride; which crushes wherever it conquers, and has extinguished the 
energy, the life, the freedom, of every country of which it has taken possession. 
And it was after embracing the tenets and imbibing the spirit of this false 
superstition that the Saracen hordes of cavalry issued in propagandist swarms 
with the fierceness of lions, and the fleetness of horses, and the stings of 
scorpions, upon guilty Christendom; they were resolved on victory or death; 
for, in the one case, they anticipated license upon earth; and, in the other, 
sensual indulgence as the reward of their exploits in heaven. ‘The religion 
of Mahomet,’ says Hallam, ‘is essentially a military system; the people of 
Arabia found in the law of their prophet, not a license, but a command to 
desolate the world.’ ‘The Arabs or Saracens,’ says Gibbon, ‘had languished 
in poverty and contempt till Mahomet breathed into those savage hordes the 
soul of enthusiasm.’ Schlegel, who was at once the philosopher and historian, 
in true apocalyptic terms, called Mahometanism ‘the infernal spirit,’ (smoke 
from the bottomless pit,) ‘that produced that antichristian combination of 
spiritual and temporal authority.—A. S., whence also the remaining extracts 
in this chapter.] 

Fifthly. The hurt they were to do them was not a bodily, but a spiritual 
hurt; they should not in a military way destroy all by fire and sword; the 
trees and the grass should be untouched, and those they hurt should not be 
slain; it should not be a persecution, but a secret poison and infection in their 
souls, which should rob them of their purity, and afterwards of their peace. 
Heresy is a poison in the soul, working slowly and secretly, but will be 
bitterness in the end. [It was also commanded them, we read, that “they 
should not hurt the grass of the earth, neither any tree.” ‘This was almost 
verbatim the commission given to the Saracens; for the caliph, in conformity 
with the prescription of the Koran, issued this order, ‘ Destroy no palm-trees, 
nor any fields of corn; cut down no fruit-trees.’ And, in this respect, the 
conduct of the Saracens presented a favourable contrast to the practice of the 
Goths, who invariably destroyed every trace of vegetation, and left what wus 
a garden in their van a desert in their rear.] Re 

Sixthly. They had no power so much as to hurt those that had the seal of God 
intheir foreheads; God’s electing, effectual, distinguishing grace will preserve 
his people from total and final apostacy. [What remarkably indentifies the 
symbol in the text with the people to whom we have applied it, is the commis- 
sion to hurt “only those men which have not the seal of God in their fore- 
heads.” Mahomet himself told his followers that their mission was to execute 
judgment against the idolaters of the earth, and specially against the Christians 
of the Roman empire, who, by their worship of the Virgin Mary, even in the 
judgment of Mahomet, had become idolaters. Gibbon also states that the 
Christians of the seventh century had ‘relapsed into the semblance of pa- 
ganism, their public and private vows were addressed to images and relics that 
disgraced the temples of the earth, and the throne of the Almighty was dark- 
ened by a cloud of martyrs, saints, and angels, the objects of popular venera- 
tion.” Thus the sceptic historian attests the apostate character of those the 
false prophet believed himself commissioned to punish.] 

Seventhly. The power given to these factors for hell is limited in point of 
time—five months; a certain season, and but a short season, though how short 
we cannot tell. Gospel seasons have their limits, and times of seduction are 
limited too, 

(They were to torment for five months; that is, one hundred and fifty 
prophetic days, or one hundred and fifty literal years. In 612 Mahomet 
first proclaimed his mission. This date was, therefore, the commencement of 
the Saracenic invasion. After Mahomet had thus appointed one to begin the 
terrible course of ruthless and inexorable proselytism, which imparted to that 
system its temporary success, and after conquests and occasional repulses, the 
dynasty of the Ommiades was supplanted in the caliphate by the dynasty of 
Abassides, in 755; and the caliphate, heretofore so powerful, from its unity, 
was rent in twain, and the dynasty of the East became the antagonist of that 
of the West. Another capital, Medinat al Salem, or ‘ the city of peace,’ farther 
eastward of Christendom, was selected, A.D. 762, and there the turbaned locusts 
settled. ‘The colossus,’ says Sisinondi, ‘that had bestridden the whole South, 
was broken; and this revolution did more for the deliverance of Europe from 
the Mussulman arms than eyen the battle of Poictiers.? ‘ War,’ says Gibbon, 
“was now no longer the passion of the Saracens—there the luxury of the caliphs 
relaxed the nerves, and terminated the progress of the Arabian empire.’ From 
A.D. 612, the date of its rise, to A.D. 762, the date of its decay, is a period of one 
hundred and fifty years, or precisely the five prophetic months, or five times 
thirty prophetic days, that is, literal years, of the Apocalypse. These striking 
coincidences are surely not accidental. Gibbon had his mission, and that mis- 
sion an important one. He is the reluctant commentator on the Apocalypse— 
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the register of its prophecies fulfilled, the lasting evidence that God’s word, 
which he denounced as false, is true.] 

Kighthly. Though it would be short, it would be very sharp, insomuch that 
those who were made to feel the malignity of this poison in their consciences 
would be weary of their lives; ver. 6, A wounded spirit, who can bear?” 

{In the year 629 the Saracens first issued from the desert; and in A.D. 636 
they came down upon Damascus and Jerusalem like a resistless and overflow- 
ing torrent; and before A.D. 637.a Mahometan mosque was built upon the very 
site of the ancient temple of Solomon, and the ery of the Muezzim was heard 
where the voice of inspiration had been uttered before—the crescent waved 
victorious over Egypt, Spain, Persia, and India. In ten years, that is, from 
A.D. 634 to A.D. 644, the Saracens reduced three thousand and sixty cities, 
destroyed four thousand churches, and raised one thougand four hundred 
mosques ; and, as if to shew how truly the punishment they inflicted “* was as the 
torment of a scorpion when he striketh a man,” and that ‘in those days shall men 
seek death, and shall not find it, and shall desire to die, and death shall flee 
from them,” the Christians they spared were tormented with the most cruel 
and protracted oppression,—their rites were mocked at, their worship de- 
graded, their persons assailed, and insults, without ceasing, were heaped upon 
their churches; and the common language addressed to them was, ‘ Ye Chris- 
tian dogs, ye know your option—the Koran, the tribute, or the sword !’] 

Ninthly. These lucusts were of a monstrous size and shape, ver. 7, 8, &c. 
They were equipped for their work like horses prepared to battle. 1. They 
pretended to great authority, and seemed to be assured of victory. ‘They had 
crowns like gold on their heads; it was not a true, but a counterfeit authority. 
2. They had the show of wisdom and sagacity, the faces of men, though the 
spirit of devils. 3. hey had all the allurements of seeming beauty to ensnare 
and defile the minds of men, hair like women; their way of worship was very 
gaudy and ornamental. [They are represented to have ‘faces as men,’ ‘the 
long hair of women,’ ‘ breastplates,’ and ‘crowns’ adorned with gold upon their 
heads; that is, the courage and the aspect of the man, the effeminacy of the 
woman, invulnerability in battle, and continuous victory. Pliny describes the 
Arabs as wearing the moustache on the upper lip, having long hair and crowns, 
or turbans, on their heads. In the Antar, an Arabic poem, belonging to the 
age which we are now describing, we have frequent mention of the long hair 
of the Arabs streaming from beneath their turbans.] 4. Though they appeared 
with the tenderness of women, they had the teeth of lions, were really cruel 
creatures. 5, They had the defence and protection of earthly powers, “ breast- 
plates of iron.” 6. hey made a mighty noise in the world; they flew about 
from one country to another, and the noise of their motion was like that of an 
army with chariots and horses. 7. Though at first they soothed and flattered 
men with a fair appearance, their was a sting in their tails; the cup of their 
abominations contained that which, though luscious at first, would at length 
bite as a serpent, and sting like an adder. 8. The king and commander of this 
hellish squadron is here described, lst. As an angel; so he was by nature an 
angel, once one of the angels of heaven. 2nd. The angel of the bottomless pit ; 
an angel still, but a fallen angel, fallen into a bottomless pit, vastly large, and 
out of which there is no recovery. 3rd. In these infernal regions he is a sort 
of prince and governor, and has the powers of darkness under his rule and 
command. 4th. That his true name is Abbadon, Apollyon, ‘a destroyer, for that 
is his business, his design, and employment, to which he diligently attends, in 
which he is very successful, and takes a horrid, hellish pleasure. It is about 
this destroying work that he sends out his emissaries and armies to destroy the 
souls of men. And now here we have the end of one woe; and where one ends 
another begins. 


18 And the sixth angel sounded, and I heard a 
voice from the four horns of the golden altar which 
is before God, 14 Saying to the sixth angel which 
had the trumpet, Loose the four angels which are 
bound in the great river Euphrates. 15 And the 
four angels were loosed, which were prepared for an 
hour, and a day, and a month, and a year, for to 
slay the third part of men, 16 And the number of 
the army of the horsemen were two hundred thou- 
sand thousand: and [ heard the number of them. 
17 And thus I saw the horses in the vision, and 
them that sat on them, having breastplates of fire, 
and of jacinth, and brimstone: and the heads of the 
horses were as the heads of lions; and out of their 
mouths issued fire and smoke and brimstone. 18 
By these three was the third part of men killed, by 
the fire, and by the smoke, and by the brimstone, 
which issued out of their mouths. 19 For their 
power is in their mouth, and in their tails: for their 
tails were like unto serpents, and had heads, and 
with them they do hurt. 20 And the rest of the 
men which were not killed by these plagues yet 
repented not of the works of their hands, that they 
should not worship devils, and idols of gold, and 
silver, and brass, and stone, and of wood: which 
neither can see, nor hear, nor walk: 21 Neither 
repented they of their murders, nor of their sor- 
cries, nor of their fornication, nor of their thefts. 

N.T.—No. 183. 
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Here let us consider the preface to this vision, and then the vision itself. 

First. The preface to this vision, ver, 13, 14. A voice was heard from the 
horns of the golden altar; where observe, 1. That the power of the church’s 
enemies is restrained till God gives the word to haye them turned loose. 
2. ‘That when nations are ripe for punishment, those instruments of God’s 
anger that were before restrained are now let loose upon them, ver, 14. 3. The 
instruments that God makes use of to punish a people may sometimes lie at 
a great distauce from them, so as that no danger may be apprehended from 
them. These four messengers of Divine judgment Jay bound in the river 
Euphrates, a great way from the European nations. Here the furkish power 
had its rise, which seems to be the story of this vision. 

Secondly. The vision itself, ver. 15,16. And the four angels that had been 
bound in the great river Euphrates were now loosed. And here observe, 

{1. These four angels are referred to in ch. vii. as the tempest-restraining 
angels. The judgments which they were commissioned to execute had been 
going on under the previous symbols. But at Bagdad, on the Euphrates, these 
ceased, for there the Saracenic empire was rent in twain, and the conquests of 
the Moors ceased; and there, consequently, the angels paused in their dread 
work, and were bound. A commission was given to those four angels to arise 
from this spot where they were bound, and to let loose a new judgment—that 
of the Turks. ‘Togrul Beg was declared to be head of the Turkish empire, and 
the protector and governor of Mecca. He forthwith declared war against 
Christendom—in other words, the instant the sixth trnmpet sounded the four 
angels were let loose, and judgments immediately followed. The ‘Turks, we 
are told, invaded Christendom, and commenced a war against it, under Alp 
Arslan, called ‘the valiant lion.’ He crossed the Euphrates in the year 1063, at 
the head of immense masses of Turkish cavalry. He carried victory in his van, 
and havoc and destruction in his rear. Hence, at the end of the fourteeth cen- 
tury, after the crusades and all their glory had passed away, we read that the 
Turks again crossed the Danube, and fell on Constantinople; and Gibbon, 
the historian, makes the remark, that, for the first time in the history of Europe, 
‘Constantinople was surrounded both on the Asiatic and European side,’ by 
the forces of the Turks, led by the Sultan Hunkiar, whose name in the Turkish 
language is, literally, ‘the slayer of men ;’ as if to describe his mission to be “to 
slay the third part of men,” as it is declared and defined in the Apocalypse.] 

2. The time of their military operations and executions is limited to “an hour, 
and a day, and a month, and a year.” Prophetic characters of time are hardly 
to be understood by us; but in general, the time is fixed to an hour, when it 
shall begin, and when it shall end; and how far the execution shall prevail, 
even to a third part of the inhabitants of the earth. God will make the wrath 
of man praise him, and the remainder of wrath he will restrain. 

[A prophetic year may be taken at three hundred and sixty-five and a quarter 
prophetic days, or literal years. The prophetic month is thirty prophetic days, 
or thirty literal years ; a prophetic day is one literal year, (See Supplementary 
Note on Dan. vil.) And thus a day in the Apocalypse means a year; a year 
signifies three hundred and sixty-five and a quarter such prophetic days, or 
literal years. And, using this explanation, the hour, the day, the month, 
and the year, are thus exactly met; and, within a day, describe the period 
which extends from the time when the Turkish forces left Bagdad on the 
Euphrates, till the time that Constantinople fell, and all the grandeur of the 
East set in gloom and darkness, which has not yet been dissipated. We find 
three hundred and sixty-five and a quarter yearst+a month or thirty years+a 
day or one year+an hour or fifteen days, make three hundred and ninety-six 
years and one hundred and six days.. Now the time when the ‘lurks left 
Bagdad was A.D. 1075; the time when Constantinople fell under their arms was 
ALD, 1453; the former period commencing January 18, and the latter period 
ending on May the 29th, that is, three hundred and ninety-six years and one 
hundred and six days; the dates thus recorded in history correspond precisely 
with the prophetic period specified in the Apocalypse. And it is thus more 
decisive evidence that our identification of the sixth trumpet with the ‘lurkish 
invasion and the fall of Constantinople is a great and all but indubitable fact.] 

3. The army that was to execute this great commission is mustered, and the 
number found to be of horsemen “two hundred thousand thousand,” [Myriads 
of myriads; a numeral phrase, indefinite. Gibbon speaks of “the myriads of 
the Turkish horse overspreading the Greek frontier from the Taurus to Erze- 
roum;’ or of the cavalry of the earlier Turks of mount Altai, ‘ being, both 
men and horses, proudly computed by millions;’] but we are left to guess what 
the infantry must be. In general it tells us, the armies of the Mahometan 
empire should be vastly great; and so it is certain they were. 4. Their for- 
midable equipage and appearance, ver. 17. As the horses were fierce like lions, 
and eager to rush into the battle, so they that sat upon them were clad in 
bright and costly armour, with all the ensigns of martial courage, zeal, and 
resolution. 5. ‘he vast havoc and desolation that they made in the Roman 
empire, which was now become antichristian; a third part of them were killed ; 
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far as their commission suffered them, and they could go no 
Their artillery, by which they made such slaughter, described 
by fire, smoke, and brimstone, issuing out of the mouths of their horses, and 
the stings that were in their tails. It is Mr. Mede’s opinion that this is a pre- 
diction of great guns, those instruments of cruelty which make such destruc- 
tion; and observes, These were first used by the Turks at the siege of Constan- 
tinople, and being new and strange, were very terrible, and did great execution. 

[We read that in the siege of Constantinople, the last stronghold of apostate 
Christendom, the fall of which was the most dreadful calamity to the Kast, as 
the fall of Rome was the most disastrous to the West, new elements of destruc- 
tion were recently introduced in war—that gunpowder and cannon were 
employed; and it was only by their instrumentality that this illustrious city 
was reduced to ruins. The sultan, on this occasion, hearing that_a founder 
of cannon had deserted from the enemy, put the question to him, ‘ Canst thou 
found a cannon large enough to batter down the walls of Constantinople ?’— 
and in the course of a few months a whole park of artillery were pouring death 
and destruction on the devoted walls of that illustrious eastern capital. And 
so much did this fact strike Gibbon, that he states, in his history of the siege 
of Constantinople—after giving an account of that mysterious mixture of salt- 
petre, sulphur, and charcoal —that ‘fortifications, that had stood for ages 
against the Goth, the Hun, the Vandal, and the Saracen, now fell before the 
mighty power of cannon.’ Constantinople fell amid the groans of the Christian 
and the shouts of the Moslem, and the empire of the East set never again to 
rise. “ For their power is in their tails; for their tails were like unto serpents, 
and had heads, and with them do they hurt,” ver. 19. The same expression is 
used of the Saracens, who embraced the same religion—namely, Mahomet- 
anism, that their power (#foueta, ‘jurisdiction,’ ‘authority’) was in their tails. It 
is recorded in history that one of the Turkish chiefs had lost his standard in 
the battle, and that on discovering his loss he cut off the tail of the horse on 
which he rode, mounted it on a pole, and announced to the Turks that it was 
to be the standard of their nation, and round it thenceforth they ralled to the 
hayoe and to victory. From that moment the horse’s tail became the most 
distinctive official symbol of the Turks; so much so, that at the present day it 
is the very word for honour and power: the number of tails a Turk has is the 
expression of the amount of official power to which he is raised. A pasha of 
one tail is of the lowest rank—of two tails higher—and a pasha of three tails is 
a still higher rank. The fact fulfils (seems to fulfil) the prophecy.—4A. S. 
See wood engraving. ] ; : E ‘ 

However, here seems to be an allusion to what is mentioned in the former 
vision, that as antichrist had his forces of a spiritual nature, like scorpions 
poisoning the minds of men with error and idolatry, so the Turks, that were 
raised up to punish the antichristian apostacy, had their scorpions and their 
stings too, to hurt and kill their bodies, who had been the. murderers of 
so many souls. 7. Observe the impenitency of the antichristian generation 
under these dreadful judgments, ver. 20; the rest of the men that were not 
killed repented not, they still persisted in those sins for which God was so 
severely punishing them, which were, Ist. Their idolatry. They would not 
cast away their images, though they could do them no good, could “neither 
see, nor hear, nor walk.” 2nd. Their murders, ver. 21, which they had com- 
mitted upon the saints and servants of Christ. Popery is a bloody religion, and 
seems resolved to continue so. 3rd. Their sorceries. They have their charms 
and magic arts, and rites in exorcism and other things. 4th. Their fornifica- 
tions. hey allow both spiritual and carnal impurity, and promote it in them- 
selves and others. 5th. Their thefts. They have by unjust means heaped 
together a vast deal of wealth to the injury and impoverishing of families, cities, 
princes, and nations. These are the flagrant crimes of antichrist and his agents; 
and though God has revealed his wrath from heaven against them, they are 
obstinate, hardened, and impenitent, and_ judicially so, for they must be de- 
stroyed. From this sixth trumpet learn, First. That God can make one enemy 
of the church to be a scourge and plague to another. Secondly. 'That he who 
is the Lord of hosts, has vast armies at his command to serve his own purposes. 
Thirdly. That the most formidable powers have limits set them, which they 
cannot transgress. Fourthly. That when God’s judgments are in the earth, 
he expects the inhabitants thereof should “repent of sin and learn righteous- 
ness.” Fifthly. That impenitency under Divine judgments is an iniquity that 
will be the ruin of sinners; for where God judges he will overcome. 


CHAPTER X. 


This chapter is an introduction to the latter part of the prophecies of this book. Whether 
what is contained between this and the sounding of the seventh trumpet, in ch. xi. 15, 
be a distinct prophecy from the other, or only a more general account of some of the 
principal things included in the other, is disputed by our curious inquiries into these 
abstruse writings. However, here we have, I. A remarkable description of a very 
glorious angel with an open book in his hand, ver. 1—3. If. An account of seven 
thunders which the apostle heard, as echoing to the voice of this angel, and communi- 
eating some discoveries, which the apostle was not yet allowed to write, ver. 4. III. 
The solemn oath taken by him who had the book in his hand, ver. 5—7. IV. The 
charge given to the apostle, and observed by him, ver. 8—11]. 


{ND I saw another mighty 
angel come down from hea- 
ven, clothed with a cloud: 
and a rainbow was upon his 
head, and his face was as it 
were the sun, and his feet 
as pillars of fire: 2 And 
he had in his hand a little 
book open: and he set his 


they went as 
farther. 6. 


eth: and when he had cried, seven thunders uttered 
their voices. 4 And when the seven thunders had 
uttered their voices, I was about to write: and I 


heard a voice from heaven saying unto me, Seal up 
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those things which the seven thunders uttered, and 
write them not. 6 And the angel which I saw 
stand upon the sea and upon the earth lifted up his 
hand to heaven, 6 And sware by him that liveth 
for ever and ever, who created heaven, and the 
things that therein are, and the earth, and the things 
that therein are, and the sea, and the things which 
are therein, that there should be time no longer : 
7 But in the days of the voice of the seventh angel, 
when he shall begin to sound, the mystery of God 
should be finished, as he hath declared to his ser- 
vants the prophets. 


Here we have an account of another vision the apostle was favoured with, 
Leap the sounding of the sixth trumpet and that of the seventh. And we 
observe, 

First. The person that was principally concerned in communicating this 
discovery to John; an angel from heaven, “another mighty angel ;” who is so 
set forth as would induce one to think it could be no other than our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. [1. Power is the attribute by which this angel is mainly 
characterized. He is the Mighty One; as God, he laid the foundations of the 
earth, and the heavens are the workmanship of his hand: as Mediator, he sits on 
the right hand of power in the heavens, and has all power in heaven and earth 
committed to him. How many displays has he given of his great power in the 
ancient days, in the generation of old. But, among all the past acts which have 
marked the course of his administration, there is not one equal to that which 
he reserved for the last.—S. V., whence also remaining extracts on this 
chapter.] 2. He was “clothed with a cloud;” he veils his glory, which is 
too great for mortality to behold; and he throws a veil upon his dispensa- 
tions: “Clouds and darkness are round about him.” 3. “A rainbow was 
upon his head;” he is always mindful of his covenant; and when his con- 
duct is most mysterious, yet it is perfectly just and faithful. 4. His face was 
as the sun, all bright and full of lustre and majesty,” ch.i.16. 5. His feet were 
- ae of brass; all his ways, both of grace and providence, are pure and 
steady. 

Secondly. His station and posture; “ He set his right foot upon the sea, and 
his left foot upon the earth;” to shew the absolute power and dominion he 
hath over the whole world. “And he held in his hand a little book opened;” 
probably the same that was before sealed, but was now opened, and gradually 
fulfilled by him. 2 
_ [We are persuaded that the opinion held concerning the little book by Mede 
in which he was followed by Vitringa and Sir Isaac Newton, and others, is 
thesound one. Itis represented with great propriety as “a little book,” because 
the space of time comprehended in it is much shorter than that included in 
the other. We have already said, that when the western empire was destroyed 
at the sounding of the fourth trumpet, the scene of judgment was tranferred 
to the eastern world. The fifth trumpet, or first woe trumpet, was sounded, 
introducing the plague of the locusts, or Saracens. The sixth trumpet, or 
second woe trumpet, was next sounded, introducing the plague of the horse- 
men, or Turks, by whom the eastern empire was destroyed. But during the 
infliction of these woes in the East, popery was gradually rising in the West. 
On it the third woe was now to be inflicted; therefore it was necessary to 
retrograde in the symbolic narrative, in order to bring up the history of affairs 
in the West from the time the western empire had been overthrown. This the 
little book does. It exhibits the rise of antichrist, and his gradual ascent to 
universal dominion. Once again, and a third time, are we told the story of 
that eventful period: first, in the witnesses who prophesy in sackcloth, are 
slain, and rise again; next, in the woman clothed with the sun, persecuted by 
a dragon, and obliged to flee into the wilderness; and yet again, in the history 
of the beast of the sea and the beast of the earth; which last grew to such 
a height of power, and waxed so self-willed and imperious, that he would 
permit no one to buy or sell who did not wear his mark in his forehead or in 
his right hand. Thus the prophecy is thrice given, and each time under dif- 
ferent imagery ; because God had established the thing, and would surely bring 
it to pass; and also, that opportunity might be given minutely to paint anti- 
christ in his character and actings, in order that the church might know him 
when he appeared. Such, then, is the subject of the little book. It supplies 
the history of some most important events which took place during the sound- 
ing of the fifth and sixth trumpets,—that is, from the close of the fifth to the 
beginning of the sixteenth century,—and the knowledge of which is essential 
to the right understanding of the closing acts in the great apocalyptic drama.] 

Thirdly. His awful voice. He cried aloud, “as when a lion roareth,” ver. 3. 
And his awful voice was echoed by ‘‘ seven thunders,” seven solemn and terri- 
ble ways of discovering the mind of God. 

[The angel speaks with a loud voice, as when alion roareth; and the seven 
thunders are the re-echo of the angel’s voice. imilar in character to the 
original sound must be the reverberations. The voice denoted the awful events 
of the coming dispensation, especially those that were to bring about ‘ the con- 
summation ;*° and so must the seven thunders which were awakened by that 
voice. They relate, we are strongly persuaded, to the plagues that were to 
constitute the third woe,—the judgments by which the ruin of the papacy was 
to be accomplished. If so, they are the same as the plagues of the seven vials, 
with which they correspond in point of number; and the words of the angel 


that follow give ground to conclude that they correspond with the vials in _ 


point of time also ; that, in fact, both relate to the same events.] f 

Fourthly. The prohibition given to the apostle, that he should not publish, 
but conceal what he had learned from the seven thunders, ver. 4. The apostle 
was for preserving and publishing every thing he saw and heard in these visions, 
but the time was not yet come. [Why was it said to John, “Seal up those 
things which the seven thunders uttered, and write them not?” Obviously 
because the events they announced were to be afterwards revealed to him in 
symbol under the seventh trumpet. They were sealed up now, because John 
had first to be shewn the rise and reign of that terrible power on which the 
plagues which the thunders announced were to be inflicted. It would have 
violated the proprieties of the apocalyptic drama to write the doom before the 
object of that doom had arisen.] : 

_Fifthly. The solemn oath taken by this mighty angel. 1. The manner of 
his swearing; he “lifted up his hand to heayen, and sware by him that liveth 
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for ever ;” by himself, as God often has done; or by God as God, to whom he, 
as Lord, Redeemer, and Ruler of the world now, now appeals. 2. The matter 
of the oath ; “ That there should be time no longer ;” either, Ist. That there shall 
be now no longer delay in fulfilling the predictions of this book than till the 
last angel shall sound, then every thing should be put into speedy execution, 
“the mystery of God shall be finished,” ver. 7. Or, 2nd. That when this 
mystery of God is finished, time itself shall be no more; as is the measure of 
things that are in a mutable, changing state; but all things shall be at length 
for ever fixed, and so time itself swallowed up in eternity. 

{Every one qualified to consult the original will at once admit that our trans- 
lation does not give the precise import of the angel’s oath,—xpdvos oixets €otar, 
literally, ‘The time shall not be yet.’ The angel refers plainly to the time when 
some event, important in itself, and anxiously desired and expected by John, as 
representative of the church, should happen, and of which the angel had just 
spoken, and been answered by the thunders which had disclosed the particulars 
of that great event, When, then, shallit he? “ But,” continues the angel, “in 
the days of the voice of the seventh angel, when he shall begin to sound, the 
mystery of God should be finished, as he hath declared to his servants the 
prophets.” That it was some joyful event, to the church at least, whatever its 
aspect to the world, is undoubted, from the term which the angel employs when 
speaking about it,—eunyyed\cce,—the same word which is imployed to denote the 
preaching of the gospel. It had been declared as good news. We learn farther 
from the angel’s oath, that the event had ere now been foretold. It had been 
declared,—_preached as good news,—to the prophets. To which of the pro- 
phets? Is there any of them to whom we find a revelation made,—a revelation 
on oath,—of the consummation, or the finishing of some grand epoch in God's 
government of the world? We find such a revelation made to Daniel, con- 
veyed in terms and accompanied with imagery so very nearly identical with 
those of the vision before us, that we can have no doubt the allusion is to that 
prophet: see Dan. xii. 6,7. The epoch, which was to bear a complex character, 
in as much as it was to be a period of unexampled trouble, and of deliverance 
equally unexampled, was then far distant: accordingly, Daniel was told, “the 
words are closed up and sealed till the time of the end.” ‘The vision of Daniel 
helps us to interpret that of John. In the above passage there is a reference 
made to a noted period in the Apocalypse,—‘“a time, times, and a half,” that is, 
a year, two years, and half a year, that is, twelve hundred and sixty prophetic 
days, or years. The period, we say, is a strongly marked one in the Apocalyse, 
seeing it embraces the reign of antichrist. At the end of that period all these 
wonders of judgment and deliverance are to happen. ‘This enables us to deter- 
mine what is here meant by the mystery of God, which shall be finished in the 
days of the voice of the seventh angel. It also goes a great way to determine 
with certainty what the things were which the seven thunders uttered, but 
which John was forbidden to write. Seeing we are informed in Daniel that 
they were to take place at the close of the twelve hundred and sixty days, we 
infer that they were the seven last plagues, by which antichrist was to be 
slowly consumed, and at length suddenly and fearfully destroyed. The history 
of “the little book” begins after the sounding of the fourth trumpet; from 
which period, speaking generally, we date the rise of antichrist. The oath of 
the angel, touching the finishing of the mystery of God in his destruction, bore 
that it should not be yet. A full millennium had to intervene,—from the fifth to 
the sixteenth century: not sooner should antichrist reach his meridian. But 
haying attained the height of his power, the seventh angel should sound; and 
then, as sure as God possessed almighty power and eternal being, antichrist 
should be destroyed. ] 


8 And the voice which I heard from heaven spake 
unto me again, and said, Go and take the little book 
which is open in the hand of the angel which stand- 
eth upon the sea and upon the earth. 9 And I 
went unto the angel, and said unto him, Give me 
the little book. And he said unto me, Take 7t, and 
eat it up; and it shall make thy belly bitter, but it 
shall be in thy mouth sweet as honey. 10 And I 
took the little book out of the angel’s hand, and ate it 
up; and it was in my mouth sweet as honey: and as 
soon as I had eaten it, my belly was bitter. 11 And 
he said unto me, Thou must prophesy again before 


many peoples, and nations, and tongues, and kings. 
Here we have, 


First. A strict charge given to the apostle, which was, J. That he should 
“oo and take the little book” out of the hands of that mighty angel mentioned 
before. This charge was given, not by the angel himself that stood upon the 
earth, but by the same voice from heaven that, in the fourth verse, had laid 
an injunction upon him not to write what he had discerned by the seven 
thunders. 2. ‘lo eat the book. This part of the charge was given by the 
angel himself, hinting to the apostle that before he should publish what he had 
discovered, he must more thoroughly digest the predictions, and be in himself 
suitably affected with them. : : ve 

Secondly. An account of the taste and relish which this little book would 
have when the apostle had taken it in. 1. While “in his mouth, sweet.” 
All persons feel a pleasure in looking into future events, and in having them 
foretold; and all good men love to receive a word from God, of what import 
soever it be. But, 2. When this book of prophecy was more thoroughly 
digested by the apostle the contents would be bitter. These were things so 
awful and terrible, such grievous persecutions of the people of God, and such 
desolation made in the earth, that the foresight and foreknowledge of them 
would not be pleasant, but painful to the mind of the apostle. Thus was 
Ezekiel’s Prophecy to him, He. iii. 3. 

Thirdly. The apostle’s discharge of the duty he was called to; ver. 10, he 
“took the little book out of the angel’s hand, and ate it up,” and he found the 
relish to be as was told him, 1, It becomes the servants of God to digest in 
their own souls the messages they bring to others in his name, and to be 
suitably affected with it themselves. 2. It becomes them to deliver every 
messsage with which they are charged, whether it would be pleasing or un- 
pleasing to men. ‘That which is least pleasing may be most profitable; how- 
ever, God's messengers must not keep back uny part of the counsel of God. 

Fourthly. ‘he apostle is made to ah that this book of prophecy, that he had 
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| now taken in, was not given him merely to gratify his own curiosity, or to affect 


him with pleasure or pain, but to be communicated by him to the world. Here 
his prophetical commission seems to be renewed, and he is ordered to prepare 
for another embassy, to convey those declarations of the mind and will of God, 
which are of great importance, to all the world, and to the highest and greatest 
men in the world, and such should be read and recorded in many languages 3 
and so it is: we have them in our language, and are all obliged to attend unto 
them, and humbly to inquire into the meaning of them, and firmly to believe that 
every thing shall have its accomplishment in the proper time; and when the 
prophecies are fulfilled, the sense and truth of them will appear, and the 
omniscience, power, and faithfulness of the great God will be adored. 

(The vision ends with an intimation to John to receive the book from the 
angel, and eat it. He did so: “ And it was in my mouth sweet as honey ; and as 
soon as I had eaten it, my belly was bitter.” To eat the book denoted the 
exercise of his mind respecting it. ‘To understand a matter at once important 
and profound is pleasant,—sweet as honey; but, alas! the book contained heavy 
tidings to the church: it announced a period of twelve hundred and sixt years 
of sorrow to her, and of triumph to her foes: “And as soon as I had eaten 
(understood) it, my belly was bitter.” Once more was the voice of prophecy to 
be heard in the world before it should become silent for ever. “Thou must 
prophesy again before many peoples, and nations, and tongues, and kings.” 
John was the last of the prophets, and this was the last prophecy. It respected 
the church’s last enemy; and as soon as this prediction should be published, the 
volume of prophecy would be closed. John was not in person to publish these 
sayings to the world. He was a_prisoner in Patmos, kept there by the tyrant 
who now governed the world. ut, thongh he had been permitted that very 
day to leave the shores of the lonely isle, he was too full of years and sufferings 
to journey through the countries, and proclaim what was now made known to 
him. He was soon, by death, to rejoin in glory that Lord whose chosen and 
best beloved companion he had been during his humiliation on earth. But, 
being inspired to write the visions of Patmos, he is prophesying to this hour 
before peoples and nations. And by the church he has ever been held to be one 
of the greatest of those prophets which, though dead, yet speak unto her.] 


CHAPTER XI. 


In this chapter we have an account, I. Of the measuring-reed given to the apostle to 


take the dimensions of the temple, ver. 1, 2. II. Of the two witnesses of God, ver. 3—13. 
III. Of the sounding of the seventh trumpet, and what followed upon it, ver. 14 to 
the end. 


ND there was given me a 
reed like unto a rod: and 
the angel stood, saying, 
Rise, and measure the tem- 
ple of God, and the altar, 
and them that worship 
therein. 2 But the court 
which is without the temple 
leave out, and measure it 

: z not ; for it is given unto the 
Gentiles: and the holy city shall they tread under 
foot forty and two months. 


This prophetical passage about measuring the temple is a plain reference to 
what we find in Ezekiel’s vision, /ze. xl.3; but how to understand either the 
one or the other is not so easy. It should seem the design of measuring the 
temple in the former case was in order to the rebuilding of it, and that with 
advantage. The design of this measure seems to be either, 1. For the preser- 
vation of it in those times of public danger and calamity that are here foretold ; 
or, 2. For its trial, that it may be seen how far it agrees with the standard or 
pattern in the mount. Or, 3. For its reformation; that what is redundant, 
deficient, or changed, may be regulated according to the true model. Observe, 

First. How much was to be measured. 1. The temple. The gospel church in 
general, whether it be so built, so constituted, as the gospel rule directs; 
whether it be too narrow or too large,—the door too wide or too strait. 2. The 
altar. That which was the place of the most solemn acts of worship may be 
put for religious worship in general; whether the church has the true altar, 
both as to substance and situation: as to substance, whether they take Christ 
for their altar, and lay down all their offerings there; and in situation, whether 
the altar be in the holiest, that is, whether they worship God in the Spirit and 
in truth. 3. The worshippers too must be measured, whether they make God's 
glory their endand his word their rule, in all their acts of worship; and whether 
they come to God with suitable affections, and whether their conversation 
be as becomes the Gospel. : 

Secondly. What was not to be measured, ver. 2, and why it should be left out. 
1. What was not to be measured; “The court which is without the temple, 
measure it not.” Some say Herod, in the additions made to the temple, built 
an outer court, and called it, ‘the court of the Gentiles.’ Some tell us Adrian 

uilt the city and an outer court, and called it, Aclia, and gave it to the Gen- 
tiles. 2. Why was not the outer court mentioned? ‘This was no part of the 
temple, according to the model either of Solomon or Zerubbabel, and there- 
fore God would have no regard to it. He would not mark it out for preserva- 
tion, but as it was designed for the Gentiles, to bring pagan ceremonies and 
customs, and to annex them to the gospel churches, so Christ abandoned it to 
them, to be used as they pleased; and both that and the city were trodden under 
foot for a certain time, “forty and two months,” which some will have to be 
the whole time of the reign of antichrist. ‘They that worship in the outer 
court are either such as worship in a false manner, or with hypocritical hearts ; 
and these are rejected of God, and will be found among his enemies. From 
the whole observe, 1st. God will have a temple and an altar in the world till 
the end of time. 2nd. That he has a strict regard to this temple, and observes 
how every thing is managed init, 8rd. Those that worship in the outer court 
will be rejected, and only those that worship within the veil accepted. 4th, 
“The holy city,” the visible chureh, is very much trampled upon in the world, 
But, 5th. The desolations of the church are for a limited time, and for a short 
time; and she shall be delivered out of all her troubles, 

[The author of Hore Apocalyptice makes the symbol of the red to carry 
the royal supremacy in matters ecclesiastical; and on the symbol so interpreted 
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he founds the grave inference that the royal supremacy is lawful, and tenders 
an admonition to those who impugn it. ‘The apocalyptic prophecy,’ he says, 
‘seems to have pronounced distinctly against them, representing, as it does, the 
original constitution of the Lutheran and Anglican reformed churches on that 
very principle,—not as any act of sinful Erastianism, but as Christ’s own doing, 
and so with the stamp of his approbation on it.’ Dr. Candlish, in his Four 
Letters, and the author of the Seventh Vial, discuss this opinion. Bishop War- 
burton, in one of his Letters to Bishop Hurd (1809; p. 192,) makes the following 
obseryations, which may be useful in reference to it: ‘I greatly approve of your 
design of a dialogue on the effect of transferring supremacy in religious 
matters. A thousand curious hints will arise to you as you proceed in con- 


REVELATION 


templation of the subject. One now, for instance, occurs to me: Could any 
thing be more absurd than that, when the yoke of Rome was thrown off, they 
should govern the new church, erected in opposition to it, by the laws of the 
old? The pretence was, that this was only by way of interim, till a body of 
ecclesiastical laws could be formed. But whoever considers that the canon 
laws proceeded from, and had perpetual reference to, an absolute spiritual 
monarch, and were formed upon the genius, and did acknowledge the authority, 
of the civil laws, the issue of civil despotism,—I say, whoever considers this will 
be inclined to think that the crown contrived this interim from the use the canon 
law was of to the extension of the prerogative. However, it is certain that the 
succeeding monarchs, Elizabeth, James, and Charles, prevented our ever having 
a body of new ecclesiastical laws from a sense of this utility in the old ones, and 
a consciousness if ever they submitted a body of new laws to the legislature, 
the parliament would form them altogether upon the genius of a free church 
and state.—‘ The interior temple,’ says Vitringa, ‘means true Christians; the 
exterior, false Christians, heretics, Wc.; the altar means Christ; measuring 
the temple and worshippers is serutinizing the character of Christians, real or 
professed; the casting out of the outer court is excommunicating false pro- 
fessors; the heathen who are to tread down the temple and city are Christians 
in name only, (and therefore called heathen), who are to form an external 
church, and have dominion over it,—suppressing at the same time the true wor- 
shippers of God, until at last God shall exclude them from even the external 
pale of his church.’?. ‘What could be the use,’ justly asks Mr. Elliott, ‘of 
resembling the measuring reed to a simple stick, or staff?’ ‘But let it be 
resembled,’ says Dr. Candlish, ‘to the rod of sovereignty and judgment in the 
hand of Christ, the Lord; and how appropriate—how significant—is the simili- 
tude! The temple is to be measured: a holy and peculiar people are to be 
separated, and kept separate, from the heathenism of professing Christendom. 
For this end a spiritual ministry is ordained; and, in addition to the commis- 
sion of preaching, there is given to that ministry authority to draw the line—to 
mark out the character and limits of the altar-court and its worshippers—to 
make a distinction between the select company who adhere to the one right- 
eousness and the one sacrifice through which alone worship can be acceptable, 
and the miscellaneous crowd who more or less conform to popery and for- | 
mality. And, as the emblem or symbol of this authority, a measuring reed is 
given; a measuring reed, bearing a resemblance to a rod, or sceptre. What 
rod? What sceptre? Would any of those to whom the revelatiun was first | 
addressed hesitate fora moment? The only rod—the only sceptre—that could 
be a fitting model of this measuring reed, must be that of Christ himself; the 
badge of his own sovereignty ; which he is to exercise at last, in judging between 
the sheep and the goats: gathering to himself his little ones under his sceptre 
of peace, and smiting the wicked with his “rod of iron.” Yes. It is to Christ’s 
sceptre that the measuring reed is likened, and not to that of earthly kings. 
‘The commission to preach, and the commission to measure, come equally from 
him; and, by his own Spirit blessing the execution of this double oftice, he is 
separating unto himself a peculiar people, who shall be to the praise of his 
glory in the day of his appearing. There is some use, I apprehend, in 
resembling the measuring reed to this rod, the rod wielded by Christ him- 
self; his ministry on earth being, as to its authority and tendency,—its commis- 
sion to preach to all, and its efficacy to separate a peculiar people,—the result, 
alike, and the reflected image, of his own glorious supremacy.’—The Gentiles 
were not merely to possess the court which was without the temple, they were 
to tread under foot the holy city. Jerusalem is here used as the symbol of the 
Christian church. The term “treading under foot” denotes the subjection in 
which the church would be held, and the indignities with which she should be 
treated. Like Jerusalem, when taken by the Chaldeans, or rather like the same 
city when its site was ploughed by the Romans, its walls broken down, its 
stately palaces demolished, and the foe walking in triumph over the ruins, so 
the church of God was to exhibit, during this long and calamitous period, a 
spectacle of desolation. Her rights and privileges were to be taken from her ; 
her erdinances were to be profaned; her Head was to be insulted, and her 
members persecuted and slain. These oppressions she should suffer for forty- | 
two months, which is the precise length of time that the witnesses were to | 
prophesy in sackcloth; the only difference being, that the period of the wit- 
nesses is given in days,—that of the treading under foot of the outer court by 
the Gentiles, in months (forty-two months, or forty-two times thirty days, 
that is, one thousand two hundred and sixty prophetic days or years). ‘This, 
to our mind, is completely satisfactory that the profanation of the outer court 
and the prophesying of the witnesses were to be contemporaneous; and that 
it is the same event that is prefigured by both symbols,—the apostacy of the 
heathenish and persecuting church of Rome, and the indignities and oppres- 
sions to be endured by the true church during the continuance of that apos- 
tacy. We cannot but admire the appropriateness of the symbols, and the exact 
and lively picture which they exhibit of the leading events of the grand apos- 
tacy. John receives a measuring reed; the angel commands him to rise and 
measure the temple. He does so. On the authority of his Divine commission, 
and in the application of a Divine rule, he draws a line of separation between 
the pure and holy worshippers at the altar and the unclean and idolatrous 
multitude in the outer court. We behold Christendom divided into two eccle- 
siastical confederacies, vastly dissimilar in point of numbers, as well as in point 
of character. During one period of the forty-two prophetic months we behold 
the one company grown so small, that the inaccessible cliffs and caves of the 
Piedmontese Alps sufficed for their dwelling; and, though driven by the rage 
of man to dwell here, beloved of God, and enjoying access to him through the 
one Intercessor,—kings and priests unto God; while the other company was so 
numerous, that the wide plains and populous cities of the rest of Europe could 
scarce contain them. John, in measuring the temple, acted, as we have said, 
on a Divine commission, and by the application of a Divine rule; plainly though 
symbolically teaching us, that everything about the church,—_her government, 
rae the admission of her members,—is to be regulated by the word of 
od.—S. V. 
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3 And I will give power unto my two witnesses, 


and they shall prophesy a thousand two hundred 


and threescore days, clothed in sackcloth. 
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are the two olive trees, and the two candlesticks 
standing before the God of the earth. 5 And if 
any man will hurt them, fire proceedeth out of their 
mouth, and devoureth their enemies: and if any 
man will hurt them, he must in this manner be 
killed. 6 These have power to shut heaven, that it 
rain not in the days of their prophecy: and have 
power over waters to turn them to blood, and to 
smite the earth with all plagues, as often as they 
will. 7 And when they shall have finished their 
testimony, the beast that ascendeth out of the bot- 
tomless pit shall make war against them, and shall 
overcome them, and kill them. 8 And their dead 
bodies shall lie in the street of the great city, which 
spiritually is called Sodom and Egypt, where also 
our Lord was crucified. 9 And they of the people 
and kindreds and tongues and nations shall see their 
dead bodies three days and an half, and shall not 
suffer their dead bodies to be put in graves. 10 
And they that dwell upon the earth shall rejoice 
over them, and make merry, and shall send gifts one 
to another; because these two prophets tormented 
them that dwelt on the earth. 11 And after three 
days and an half the Spirit of life from God entered 
into them, and they stood upon their feet; and 
great fear fell upon them which saw them. 12 And 
they heard a great voice from heaven saying unto 
them, Come up hither. .And they ascended up to 
heaven in a cloud; and their enemies belield them. 
13 And the same hour was there a great earth- 
quake, and the tenth part of the city fell, and in the 
earthquake were slain of men seven thousand: and 
the remnant were affrighted, and gave glory to the 
God of heaven. 


In this time of treading down God has reserved to him his faithful witnesses, 
that will not fail to attest the truth of his word and worship, and the excellency 
of his ways. Here observe, 

First. ‘Che number of these witnesses ; and it is but a small number, and yet 
itis sufficient. 1. It is but small. Many will own and acknowledge Christ in 
times of prosperity that will desert and deny him in times of persecution. One 
witness when the cause is upon trial is worth many at other times. 2. It is 
a sufficient number ; for in the mouth of “ two witnesses” every cause shall be 
established. Christ sent out his disciples two by two to preach the Gospel. 
Some think these two witnesses are Hnoch and Elias, that are to return to the 
earth for a time. Others, the church of the believing Jews, and that of the 
Gentiles. It should rather seem they are God’s eminent, faithful ministers, 
that shall not only continue to profess the Christian religion, but to preach it 
in the worst of times. 

Secondly. The time of their prophesying, or bearing their testimony for’ 
Christ; ‘A thousand two hundred and threescore days;” that is, as many 
think, to the period of the reign of antichrist; and if the beginning of that 
interval could be ascertained, this number of prophetical days, taking a day 
for a year, would give us a prospect when the end shall be. 

Thirdly. ‘Their habit and posture. ‘hey prophesy in sackcloth, as those that 
are deeply affected with the low and distressed state of the churches and 
interest of Christ in the world. : ‘ : 

4. How they were supported and supplied during the discharge of their great 
and hard work; they stood before the God of the whole earth, and he gave 
them power to prophesy. He made them to be like Zerubbabel and Joshua, 
the two olive-trees and candlesticks in the vision of Zechariah, Zec. iv. 3, &e. 
God gave them the oil of holy zeal, and courage, and strength, and comfort ;_ 
made them olive-trees, and their lamps of profession were kept burning by the 
oil of inward, gracious principles, which they received from God. ‘They had not 
only oil in their lamps, but in their vessels. Habits of spiritual life, light, and zeal. 

Fifthly. heir security and defence during the time of their prophesying 
ver. 5; if any attempted to hurt them, fire proceeded out of their mouths, and 
devoured them. Some think this alludes to Elias, his calling for fire from 
heaven to consume the captains and their companies that came to seize him. 
2 Ikin.i. 12. God promised the prophet Jeremiah, Jer. v. 14, “* Behold, I will 
make my words in thy mouth fire, and this people shall be wood, and it shall 
devour them.” By their praying, and preaching, and courage in suffering, they 
shall gall and wound the very hearts and consciences of many of their perse- 
cutors, that shall go away self-condemned, and be even terrors to themselves, 
like Pashur at the words of the prophet Jeremiah, Jer. xx. 4. They shall have 
that free access to God, and that interest in him, that at their prayers God will 
inflict plagues and judgments upon their enemies, as he did on Pharaoh, turning 
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Elias, 1 Kin. xvii. 1. God has ordained his arrows for the persecutors, and is 
often plaguing them while they are persecuting his people: they find it hard 
work to “kick against the pricks.” 

Sixthly. The slaying of the witnesses, to make their testimony more sttotif 
they must seal it with blood. Here observe, 1. The time when they should bé 
killed; “ When they have finished their testimony.” They are immortal, they 
are invulnerable, till their work be done. Some think it ought to be rendered, 
‘ When they were about to finish their testimony ;’ when they had prophesied 
in sackeloth the greatest part of the one thousand two hundred and sixty years, 

then they should feel the last effect of antichristian malice. 2. ‘The enemy that 

should overcome and slay them; “ The beast that ascendeth out of the bottom- 
less pit.” Antichrist, the great instrument of the devil, he shall make war 
against them, not only with the arms of subtle and sophistical learning, but 
chiefly with open force and violence; and God would permit his enemies to 
prevail against his witnesses for atime. 3. The barbarous usage of these slain 
witnesses ; the malice of their enemies was not satiated with their blood and 

eath, but pursued even “their dead bodies.” Ist. They would not allow them 

a quiet grave; their bodies were cast out in the open street, the high street of 

Babylon, or in the high road leading to the city. his city is spiritually called 

Sodom, for monstrous wickedness; and Egypt, for idolatry and tyranny; and 

here Christ in his mystical body has suffered more than in any place in the 

world. 2nd. Their dead bodies were insulted by the inhabitants of the earth, 
and their death was a matter of mirth and joy to the antichristian world, ver.16, 

They were glad to be rid of these witnesses, that by their doctrine and example 

had teazed, terrified, and tormented the consciences of their enemies. These 

spiritual weapons eut wicked men to the heart, and fill them with the greatest 
rage and malice against the faithful. 

Seventhly. The resurrection of these witnesses, and the consequences thereof. 
Where, 1. The time of their rising again} after they had lain dead “three 
days and an half,” ver. 11; a short time in comparison of that in which they had 
prophesied. Here may be a reference to the resurrection of Christ, who is “the 
resurrection and the life: “Thy dead men shall live, together with my dead 
body shall they arise.” Or to the resurrection of Lazarus on the fonnth day. 
when they thought it impossible. God’s witnesses may be slain, but they shall 
rise again; not in their persons, till the general resurrection, but in their suc- 
cessors. God will revive his work when it seems to be dead in the world. 
2. The power by which they were raised; ‘‘ The Spirit of life from God entered 
into them, and they stood upon their feet.” God put not only life but courage 
into them. God can make the dry bones to live; it is the Spirit of life from 
God that quickens dead souls, and shall quicken the dead bodies of his people, 
and his dying interest inthe world. 3. The effect of this upon their enemies; 
“ Great fear fell upon them.” ‘The reviving of God’s work and witnesses will 
strike terror into the souls of his enemies. Where there is guilt there is fear; 
and a persecuting spirit, though cruel, is not a courageous, but a cowardly 
spirit. Herod feared John the Baptist. 

Eighthly. The ascension of the witnesses into heaven, and the consequences 
thereof, ver. 12,13. Observe, 1. Their ascension. By heaven we may under- 
stand, either some more eminent station in the church, the kingdom of grace 
in this world, or toa high place in the kingdom of glory above. ‘The former 
seems to be the meaning. ‘‘ They ascended to heaven ina cloud,” in a figurative, 
not in a literal sense; “and their enemies beheld them.” It will be no small 
part of the punishment of persecutors, both in this world and at the great day, 
that ey shall see the faithful servants of God greatly honoured and advanced. 
To this honour they did not attempt to ascend, till God called them, and said, 
“Come up hither.” The Lord’s witnesses must wait for their advancement, 
both in the church and in heaven, till God calls them; they must not be weary 

_ of sufferings and services, nor too hastily grasp at the reward, but_stay till 
their Master calls them, and then they may gladly ascend to him, 2. The con- 
sequences of their ascension; and that was a mighty shock and convulsion in 
antichristian empire, and the fall of a tenth part of the city. Some refer this 
to the beginning of the reformation from popery, when many princes and states 
fell off from their subjection to Rome. This great work met with great oppo- 
sition, all the western world felt a great concussion, and the antichristian 
interest received a great blow, and lost a great deal of ground and interest. 
Ist. By the sword of war, which was then drawn, and many of those that fought 
under the banner of antichrist were slain by it. 2nd. By the sword of the 
Spirit ; “‘ The fear of God fell upon many.” ‘They were convinced of their errors, 
superstition, and idolatry; and by true repentance, and embracing the truth, 
they “ gave glory to the God of heaven.” Thus, when God’s work and witnesses 
revive, the devil’s work and witnesses fall before him. 5 . 

(‘I will give unto my two witnesses,’ for so runs the original. The question 
is, What shall be given? The implied answer of our translation is, we think, 
the right one,—‘ power.’ The power is spiritual; power to perceive the truth 
and reject the errors by which so many were to_be misled ;, power to cleave to 
the truth, and resist the temptations before which the majority were to fall; 
power to proclaim the truth, and, by doing so, to convert others who might 
stand in their room and maintain their testimony when they should be called 
away, so that the line of witnesses should not be cut off, but run continuously 
on till better times should come. Individually they would be removed by 
death or persecution, but as a body the witnesses should be inviolable. ‘Their 
work is next defined: “ ‘They shall prophesy.” Prophesying means here, as in 
many other passages of the New Testament, every kind of preaching by Divine 
aid. ‘The prophesying of the witnesses was not to consist in the revelation of 
new truths, but in condemning the world for its defection from old ones. They 
were to receive and profess the whole body of doctrine revealed by Christ and 
his apostles, and in doing so they should testify against the Romish apostacy. 
Hence the name given unto them,—* witnesses.” The name is borrowed from 
the Old Testament; “ Ye are my witnesses,” said God to the ancient Israel. 
We are disposed, continues the author of the Seventh Vial, to concur in the 
opinion of Mr. Elliot, Mr. Faber, and others, that the reference here is to the 
eastern and western churches. The former. has, with great historical research, 
and with complete success, traced a succession of witnesses in both churches, 
from the close of the sixth century till the Reformation, Such of our readers 
as may wish to have fuller information respecting the two witnesses, their 
reduced numbers, and their sore trials during the long period of their prophe- 
sying in sackcloth, may consult the Hore Apocalyptice. Speaking of the 
eastern Christians, and shewing their claim to be regarded as one of the two 
apocalyptic witnesses, Mr. Eliot remarks :—‘ First, then, in regard both of 
ministers and congregations, the teachers and the taught, it is notorious that 
they bore a continuous and unyarying protest against those grosser super- 
stitions of saint-mediatorship, image-worship, and other kinds of idolatory 
through which the so-called Christians of the Roman world had degenerated 
into Gentiles of the outer court; and against which, consequently, witnesses 
answering to those of the Apocalypse must needs have testified. Second 
though before the eyes of men the self-styled Catholics of the eastern and 
western Roman world seemed to constitute Christendom,—though they filled, 
as it were, the whole visible templey—e4 did these Paulicians’ (the name given 
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their rivers into blood, and restraining the dews of heaven, — shutting | 
heaven up, that no rain shall fall for many days,as he did at the prayer of 
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WALDENSIAN CANDLESTICK. 


(The heraldic arms of the Waldenses and their chief town, Lucerna, was the precise 
apocaliptic symbol of a lighted candlestick in the surrounding night, with the motto, 
‘The light shineth in darkness,’) 


simplicity of their life, and the constancy with which they testified against 
the Romish doctrines, resisting even unto blood. hat the papal or Romish 


| system was that of antichrist, which, from infancy in apostolic times, had grown 


gradually, by the increase of its constituent parts, to the stature of a full-grown 
man; that its prominent characteristics were, to defraud God of the worship 


| due to him, rendering it to creatures, whether departed saints, relics, images, 


or antichrist, that is, the antichristian body itself; to defraud Christ, by attri- 
buting justification and forgiveness to antichrist’s authority and words, to 
saints’ intercessions, to the merit of men’s own performances, and to the fire 
of purgatory; to defraud the Holy Spirit, by attributing regeneration and 
sanctification to the opus operatum (I borrow the Fridentine term used after- 
wards) of the two sacraments, that the origin of this antichristian religion was 
the covetousness of the priesthood; its tendency to lead men away from 
Christ; its essence a vain ceremonial; its foundation the false notions of 
grace and forgiveness.—‘ I'he visible assemblies of the Paulicians or Albigeois 
were extirpated by fire and sword, and the bleeding remnant escaped by flight, 
concealment, or Catholic conformity. But the invincible spirit which they 
had kindled still lived and breathed in the western world. in the state, the 
church, and even in the cloister, a latent succession was preserved of the dis- 
ciples of St. Paul, who protested against the tyranny of Rome, embraced the 
Bible as the rule of faith, and purified their creed from all the visions of the 
Gnostic theology. The struggles of Wickliffe in England, and of Huss in 
Bohemia, were premature and ineffectual; but the names of Zuinglius, Luther, 
and Calvin, are pronounced with gratitude as the deliverers of nations !— 
Gibbon. How striking a testimony, says Mr. Cunningham, is here given by 
an enemy of Christianity to the fulfilment of prophecy! Gibbon writing an 
involuntary comment on St. John. 

The time when the witnesses should be slain is marked by these words: 
“When they shall have finished their testimony.” The verb ‘to finish’ is 
used in numerous passages in the New Testament in two distinct and different 
senses; first, to finish in point of time,so that the person ceases to act. Second, 
to finish in the way of perfecting the work on which he is employed; he has 
perfected, matured it; and, though he still repeats it, he ceases to perform it 
more completely or perfectly. Seeing the word is used in these two senses,— 
that of finishing a course of acting, and that of completing an act by perform- 
ing all its parts, the question remains, In which of these senses is it here used ? 
Whether does it relate to the time of prophesying,—the twelve hundred and 
sixty days,—or to the witness-bearing, jcaptvpia, abstractedly viewed? ‘The 
more natural reference, we admit, is to the time of prophesying; and were there 
no elements of judgment but such as are found in the verse before us, we would 
at once grant that this is the truereference. But other considerations, springin 
from other parts of the Apocalypse, render this supposition impossible, an 
constrain us to apply the words to the jraprvgra, * testimony,’ that is, to regard the 
slaying of the witnesses as foretold to happen, not at the end of the twelve hun- 
dred and sixty days, but as soon as they should have completed their testimony, 
which might be expected to happen whenever popery should be fully deve- 
loped, and the testimony of the church have come to be pointed against all the 
leading errors in the papal system, which should then be seen and proclaimed 
to be the antichrist. But how stand the facts of history with our interpreta- 
tion? They are in perfect accordance therewith. ‘the Waldenses, the Vaudois, 
and other bodies of Christians, had borne an open testimony from the beginning 
against the various corruptions of Rome,—her errors in doctrine, her idolatries 
in worship, and her immoralities of life ;—but at last, in the end of the twelfth 
century,—the same century in which, according to Gibbon, the meridian of 
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papal greatness was attained,—they proclaimed her to be the antichrist of 
Scripture—the harlot of the Apocalypse. Thus and then did the witnesses 
fulfil their testimony. It was foretold that this should be the signal for the 
beast to make war with them; and so it was. Rome as a body now moved 
against them, which she had not done before. The peaceful and fertile valleys of 
the Vaudois and the Waldenses were invaded, and speedily devastated with fire 
and sword; their towns and villages were burnt.—S. v ‘Milton,’ says Dr. Keith, 
‘describes the scene with the power, without the fiction, of a poet. And with- 
out looking alone to the righteous retribution which awaits iniquity, he has 
obviously in view the words of the prophet,—that higher inspiration which no 
poetry alone can ever reach: 


*€ Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold, 
F’en them that kept thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones, 
Forget not; in thy book record their groans, 
Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piemontese, that rolled 
Mother with infant down the rocks. ‘Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To heaven. ‘Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
©’er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant; that from these may grow 
An hundred-fold, who, having learned the way, 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe!”’ 


Calculations have been formed of the numbers whom popery has slain. 
From the year 1540 to the year 1570, comprehending only the space of thirty 
years, no fewer than nine hundred thousand Protestants were put to death by 
papists in the different countries of Europe. During the short pontificate of 
Paul the Fourth, which lasted only four years, the Inquisition alone, on the 
testimony of Vergerius, destroyed a hundred and fifty thousand. Those that 
perished in Germany during the wars of Charles the Fifth, and_in Flanders 
under the infamous Alva, are counted by hundreds of thousands. For anumber 
of years, especially after the Reformation, these countries swarmed with execu- 
tioners, and were covered with scaffolds and fires. In France several millions 
were destroyed in the innumerable massacres that took place in that kingdom. 
Tt has been calculated that, since the rise of the papacy, not fewer than fifty 
millions of persons have been put to death on account of religion. Of this incon- 
ceivable number the greater part have been cut off during the last six hundred 
years, for the papacy persecuted very little during the first half of its existence; 
it was not till the witnesses completed their testimony that it made war against 
them. Fifty millions in the space of six hundred years gives a rate of upwards 
of eighty thousand every year. Let us think of eighty thousand human 
beings destroyed year after year for the long period of six hundred years, till 
at last the numbers are swelled to the overwhelming amount of fifty millions! 
What a fearful meaning does this give to the words of John, ‘‘ l saw the woman 
drunken with the blood of the saints, and with the blood of the martyrs of 
Jesus. And in her was found the blood of prophets, and of saints, and of all 
that were slain upon the earth!” 

The two witnesses were not individuals, but organized societies—churches. 
Their death, therefore, must needs be symbolic; not their death as individuals, 
but their apparent extermination as organized societies—the suppression of that 
public testimony which these churches had borne before Christendom. Now, if 
we look back, we discover but one period in the history of Christendom to which 
the prediction can apply,—the period we have indicated,—the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, just before the Reformation. ‘In turning from prophecy to 
history,’ says Mr, Elliot, ‘from the symbolic picture to the thing symbolized, it 
seems almost impossible to mistake the precise scene and occasion alluded to. It 
can surely be none other than that of the very Lateran Council held from 1512 to 
1517, under the pontiticates of Julius the Second, and Leo the Tenth, just before 
the Reformation.’ Having stated that the object for which this council was 
assembled was the suppression of all that might yet remain in western Chris- 
tendom of witnesses for Christ, and particularly the Bohemian Hussites,—for 
both the Lollards of England and the Waldenses of Piedmont had been reduced 
to silence,—Mr. Elliot resumes:—‘In a papal bull issued, with approbation of 
the council, in the very next or eighth session, held December 1513, a charge 
was issued summoning the dissidents in question (the Bohemian witnesses) 
without fail to appear and plead before the council at its next session; unless 
indeed they should have previously done so before a neighbouring papal 
legate, the object declared being their conviction, and reduction within the 
bosom of the Catholic church; and the time finally fixed for the said impor- 
tant session, May the 5th, in the spring ensuing.’ ‘Thus was the crisis come 
which was to try the faith of this bleeding remnant of witnesses, and exhibit 
its vitality or death. And would they then face their Lord’s enemies? Would 
they brave the terrors of death, and plead his cause before the lordly legate, or 
the antichristian council; like the Waldenses at Albi and at Pamiers, like Wick- 
liffe and Cobham in England, like Huss and Jerome at the Constance Council, 
or Luther afterwards at Augsburg and at Worms? Alas, no! The day of the 
ninth session arrived. The council met. But no report from the cardinal 
legate gave intimation either of the pleading, or even of any continued stir- 
ring, of the Bohemian heretics. No officer of the council announced the arrival 
of deputies from them to plead before it. Nor, again, was there a whisper 
wafted to the synod from any other state, or city, or town in Christendom, of 
a movement made, or a mouth opened, to promulgate or support the ancient 
heresies. Throughout the length and breadth of Christendom Christ’s wit- 
nessing servants were silenced; they appeared as dead. The orator of the 
session ascended the pulpit, and, amid the applause of the assembled council, 
uttered that memorable exclamation of triumph,—an exclamation which, not- 
withstanding the long multiplied anti-heretical decrees of popes and councils,— 
notwithstanding the yet more multiplied anti-heretical crusades and inquisi- 
torial fires,—was never, I believe, pronounced before, and certainly never 
since: ‘Jam nemo reclamat, nullus obsistit /’—‘ There is an end of resistance 
to the papal rule and religion; oppressors there exist no more.’ So did “they 
from the people, and kindreds, and tongues, and nations,” assembled in the 
marea, or ‘ broad place of the great city,’ look on Christ’s witnesses as (from 
thenceforth) dead. Let the reader well mark the description, for it is a descrip- 
tion from the life; and let him well mark the day, for it seems scarce possible 
that we can be mistaken in regarding it as the precise commencing date of the 
predicted three and a half years, during which Christ’s witnesses were to 
appear as dead corpses in the face of Christendom. It was May 5, 1514. So 
ended the long and furious war waged by the beast against the witnesses. 
Christianity, after existing during fifteen centuries, had become extinct, as 
regarded the public profession of it. There were a few individual saints still] 
upon the earth, but there was nowhere achureh. There were none who now 
dared open their mouth and proclaim Rome to be antichrist. The event was 
astounding; and yet it was only what the prophecy had foretold: “The beast 
that ascendeth out of the bottomless pit shall make war against them, and 
shall overcome them, and kill them,” ite was a dark night, yet but the prelude 
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to a glorious morning. It is well remarked by Mr. Elliot, that it is clear 
from these words, “they of [from] the people, and kindreds,” &c., that there 
was to be an assembly of deputies from all parts of the papal world, at the 
time that the dead bodies of the witnesses should be lying on the street of the 
city, who should behold and enjoy the spectacle. This was remarkably ful- 
filled in the Lateran Council then met at Rome, composed, as it was, of princes 
and prelates from every part of the Roman world. But what are we to under- 
stand by the prediction, “and shall not suffer their dead bodies to be put in 
graves?” Mr. Elliot mentions a fact which we presume to think is the true 
explanation of the matter. The same day on which it was proclaimed that 
there were no longer any opposers to the papal rule and religion the council 
issued an edict cutting off all heretics, of whatever kind, and of whatever 
nation, from the church, and decreeing against them the usual punishments. 
Seeing that, on the avowal of Rome herself, there was no longer any organized 
church anywhere opposing her authority, the edict could have respect only to 
individual dissentients which might and did exist, though concealed, in some 
places,—the corpses of the witnesses. These, by her edict, she cast out of the 
church, and adjudged to contempt and punishment. By her famous proclama- 
tion, ‘ Jam nemo reclamat, nullus obsistit, she affirmed that the witnesses were 
slain; by the edict that followed, she proclaimed that their remains were still 
upon the earth. That edict, in truth, served the same end to these remains of 
of the witnesses which the refusal of burial does to a dead body,—it kept 
them in the sight of men. Now, indeed, there was rejoicing. The two wit- 
nesses were slain, and every square and street of the great city rang with 
shouts of triumph ever their death,—* rejoicing and making merry, and sending 
gifts one to another,’—whose terms are borrowed from the customs of ancient 
festive occasions, is finely and vividly descriptive of the unbounded exultation 
and congratulation which reigned throughout the Roman world, now that all 
heresy, as was supposed, was for ever suppressed. But since man was placed 
upon the earth the triumphing of the wicked is short. Accordingly, the next 
event that happens on the apocalyptie scene is the resurrection of the slain 
witnesses. ‘“ And after three days and an half the Spirit of life from God 
entered into them, and they stood upon their feet; and great fear fell upon 
them which saw them.” ‘But does the chronology suit?’ asks Mr. Elliot. 
‘It was predicted that for three and a half days the witnesses were to be 
looked on as dead; in other words, that there was to be the interval of three 
and a half years between the first recognition of their extinction by the assem- 
bled deputies from the states of Christendom, and their resuscitation. Was 
this the interval between that memorable day of the ninth session of the 
Lateran Council, on which the orator pronounced his pean of triumph over 
the extinction of heretics and schismatics, and the first and yet more memor- 
able act of protestation by Luther? Let us calculate. The day of the ninth 
session was, as we have seen, May 5, 1514; the 4 of Luther’s posting up his 
theses at Wittenberg, (the well-known epoch of the Reformation,) October 31, 
1517. Now, from May 5, 1514, to May 5, 1517, are three years; and from May 5, 
1517, to October 31 of the same year, 1517, the reckoning in days is as follows: 


Maiti lsc, susieesasessananenaiiwaan ocd PAUL UED eopscy ses tareceentaee 
moo September . H : 
MLULLY xecncacararss nae cokecencnen aot ‘October... n.ss stee 31 


In all one hundred and eighty, or half three hundred and sixty, devas that is, 
just half ayear. So that the whole interval is precisely, to a day, three and a 
half years,—precisely, to a day, the period predicted in the apocalyptic pro- 
phecy! Oh, wonderful prophecy! is the exclamation that again forces itself 
on my mind. Oh the depth of the riches of the wisdom and the foreknowledge 
of God!’—That the symbol of the rising from the dead was fulfilled in the 
fact that although the martyrs continued in their graves, the cause for which 
they had suffered arose, we may appeal to the testimony of both friends and 
foes. ‘And I, said John Huss, speaking of the gospel preachers that should 
appear after he had suffered at the stake, ‘and I, awakening as it were from 
the dead, and rising from the grave, shall rejoice with exceeding great joy.’ 
Again, in 1523, after the Reformation had broken out, we find Pope Hadrian 
saying, in a missive addressed to the Diet at Nuremberg,—‘ The heretics Huss 
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and Jerome are now alive again in the person of Martin Luther.’ The conster- 
nation and dismay which fell upon all the adherents of the papacy when Luther 
arose, and the Reformation under him began to gain ground, is a fact too well 
known to every reader of the history of the period to need any particular illus- 
tration here. ‘‘ And they heard a great voice from heaven, saying unto them, 
Come up hither. And they ascended up to heaven in a cloud; and their ene- 
mies beheld them.” Christ, after his resurrection, ascended to heaven in a 
cloud: so was his church received up at the Reformation. Whatever tended 
to give protection and influence to the church of the Reformation, may be 
justly regarded as the fulfilment of this symbol,—the civil laws passed in her~ 
favour, by which, in several of the countries of Europe, she was placed in the 
enjoyment of full religious toleration, and could worship without incurring, as 
aforetime, either civil or ecclesiastical penalties. The exposition most in 
harmony with this ascension symbol is that Pie by Dr. Candlish, in his Four 
Letters to Elliot, and which is as follows: * Thus, generally, it may be said con- 
cerning the apocalyptic distinetion between the heaven and the earth, that the one 
represents the region of influence, the other the region of events; the one the seat 
of power, the other the seat of action; the first the ideal locality, or, as it were, 
retiring-room, in which the unseen agencies that tell upon the world’s history 
meet, and mingle, and adjust themselves,—the last the actual locality, er open 
stage on which the palpable occurrences of that history are enacted. Thus, on 
the earth the Reformation is begun. For atime, the agents in that mighty work, 
—Luther and his compeers,—are like passive instruments, acted upon rather 
than acting,—Luther himself being like one blindly driven by a superior force, 
which he can neither measure nor explain, He puts forth vast power, but it is 
as one impelled or possessed, He cannot regulate his own movements; he 
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recoils, and is reluctant; he knows not whither his steps are leading him, and 
he staggers as he finds himself in front of the papal bull. But, by and by, the 
principles thus rudely wrought out, in the region of events, pass again, with 
their great Author and Inspirer, into the region of influence. ‘The Reforma- 
tion becomes something more than an uncontrollable effect; it becomes a 
commanding cause. The motives and impulses which, as if spontaneously an 

simultaneously, stirred everywhere the irrepressible revolt against Rome’s 
intolerable tyranny, are gathered up, systematized, and elevated into the high 
position of a ruling power, not only in morals and religion, but in the whole 
economy, also, of the social system of the world. In a word, the scheme of 
Protestant doctrine,—based upon the sole supremacy of the Scriptures as the 
rule of faith, and of the Spirit as the interpreter of the Scriptures,—was settled 
and promulgated, as a testimony for Christ, open, authoratative, and influential ; 
and the harmony of the Reformed confessions became, as to its spirit and sub- 
stance, the true ascension of the witnesses. Certainly, nothing has more struck 
and startled their enemies than this, in so far as it has been wrought out. It 
has been really, in an intellectual and spiritual point of view, more noticeable, 
as a source of real trouble to them, than all the Protestant establishments in 
Christendom put together. Their very anxiety to exaggerate real and to invent 
imaginary discrepancies among Protestants proves how keenly they are stung 
by the essential and Divine unity of the Reformation testimony, in favour of a 
free salyation by grace, through faith alone. It is this holy and heavenly sys- 
tem that they hate and fear; and its exaltation, as by a voice from heaven, 
into a principle of paramount influence, in the teaching and standards of the 
Reformers, is the real cause of the amazement with which “their enemies 
beheld them.” ‘The resurrection of the witnesses, like that of their Lord, was 
accompanied by an earthquake. The earthquake was connected with, and 
sprung out of, the resurrection, and may therefore be viewed as symbolizing a 
revolution mainly of a moral or religious character. In the earthquake, “the 
tenth part of the city fell.” To explain this, we have only to bear in mind that 
the city was constituted of the ten Roman kingdoms of Europe confederated 
under the papacy. Which of these ten kingdoms was it that fell at the Re- 
formation, as a popish country? The answer is, Britain. The fall of this tenth 
part (the tithe) of this city was the first-fruits, as it were, of that great harvest 
of destruction awaiting the papacy. An important announcement follows: 
“The second woe is past; and, behold, the third woe cometh quickly.” The 
second woe, the Turks, came to its height in 1572, about the same time that the 
Reformation was established; but could not be said to be past, till about the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The third woe was to begin when the seventh 
trumpet should be sounded, and was to comprehend the seven last plagues of 
mystic Babylon. “The third woe cometh quickly.” There was an, interval 
of five hundred years between the first and second woe; but the second was 
to be followed by the third, at the distance of only about fifteen years. It was 
to do its work quickly, after it did come. By aseries of fearful and extermi- 
gebne Jademonts, following each other with astounding rapidity, was Rome 
to be brought down. The seventh trumpet now to be sounded was her death- 
knell; but though to her a terrific peal, it was a trumpet of jubilee to the 
church; it announced the destruction of her great enemy, and the deliverance 
of the nations, who were henceforth to become the kingdoms of her Lord, and 
of her Christ. Accordingly, no sooner did it sound than great voices were 
heard in Heayan, proclaiming the reduction of the world under the reign of 
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14 The second woe is past; and, behold, the third 
woe cometh quickly. 15 And the seventh angel 
sounded; and there were great voices in heaven, 
saying, The kingdoms of this world are become the 
kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Christ; and he 
shall reign for ever and ever. 16 And the four and 
twenty elders, which sat before God on their seats, 
fell upon their faces, and worshipped God, 17 Say- 
ing, We give thee thanks, O Lord God Almighty, 
which art, and wast, and art to come; because thou 
hast taken to thee thy great power, and hast reigned. 
18 And the nations were angry, and thy wrath is 
come, and the time of the dead, that they should be 
judged, and that thou shouldest give reward unto 
thy servants the prophets, and to the saints, and 
them that fear thy name, small and great; and 
shouldest destroy them which destroy the earth. 19 
And the temple of God was opened in heaven, and 
there was seen in his temple the ark of his testa- 
ment: and there were lightnings, and voices, and 
thunderings, and an earthquake, and great hail. 

We have here the sounding of the seventh and last trumpet, which is ushered 
in by the usual warning and demand of attention; “The second woe is past, 
and, behold, the third woe cometh quickly.” Then “the seventh angel sounded.” 
This had been suspended for some time, till the apostle had been made ac- 
quainted with some intervening occurrences of very great moment, and worthy 
of his notice and observation. But what he before expected he now heard, 


the seventh angel sounding. And here observe the effects and consequences 


his trumpet thus sounded. 4 ‘ f 
Orie, Here were loud and joyful acclamations of the saints and angels in 
heaven. Where observe, 1. The manner of their adorations. They rose from 
their seats, and “ fell upon their faces, and worshipped God.” They did it with 
reverence and humility. 2. The matter of their adorations. 1st. They thank- 
fully recognize the right of our God and Saviour to rule and reign over all the 
world; ver. 15, * Che kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of our 
Lord, and of his Christ.” They were piwese so in title, both by creation and 
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purchase. 2nd. They thankfully observe his actual possession of them, and 
reign over them. ‘They give him thanks because he had taken to him his great 
power, asserted his rights, and exerted his power, and so turned title into 
possession. 3. They rejoice that this his reign shall never end: “ He shall reign 
for ever and eyer, till all enemies be put under his feet;” none shall ever wrest 
the sceptre out of his hand. 

Secondly. Here were angry resentments in the world, at these just appear- 
ances and actings of the power of God, ver. 18. The nations were angry ; not only 
had been so, but were so still. Their hearts rose up against God,—they met his 
wrath with their own anger; it was a time when God was taking a just revenge 
upon the enemies of his people, recompensing tribulation to them that had 
|troubled them, It was a time in which he was beginning to reward his people’s 
faithful services and sufferings; and their enemies could not bear it,—they 
| fretted against God, and so increased their guilt, and hastened their destruction. 

Thirdly. Another consequence was the opening of the temple of God in 
heaven. Whereby may be meant, that here is now a more free communication 
between heaven and earth; prayer and praises more freely and frequently 
ascending, and graces and blessings plentifully descending. But it rather 
seems to intend, the church of God on earth, a heavenly temple. And it is an 
allusion to the various circumstances of things in the time of the first temple, 
under idolatrous and wicked princes, it was shut up and neglected; but under 
religious and reforming princes it was opened and frequented. So, during the 
power of antichrist, the temple of God seemed to be shut up, and was so in a 
great degree; but now it was opened again. And at this opening of it observe, 
|1. What was seen there; “The ark of God’s testament.” This was in the 
jholy of holies; in this ark the tables of the law were kept. As before 
_Josiah’s time the law of God had been lost, but was then found, so in the reign 
| of antichrist God’s law was laid aside, and made void by their traditions and 
decrees ; the Scriptures were locked up from the people, and they must not 
look into these Divine oracles ; now they are opened, now they are brought to 
the view of all. ‘This was an unspeakable and invaluable privilege; and this 
like the ark of the testament, was a token of the presence of God returned 
to his people, and his favour towards them in Jesus Christ the propitiation. 
2. What was heard and felt there; ‘‘ Lightnings, voices, thunderings, an earth- 
quake, and great hail.” The great blessing of the Reformation was attended 
with very awful providences, and, by terrible things in righteousness, God would 
answer those prayers that were presented in his holy temple, now opened. All 
the great revolutions of the world are concerted in heaven, and are the answers 
of the prayers of the saints. 


CHAPTER XII. 


It is generally agreed by the most learned expositors that the narrative we have in this 
and the two following chapters, from the sounding of the seventh trumpet to the 
opening of the vials, is not a prediction of things to come, but rather a recapitulation 
and representation of things past; which, as God would have the apostle to foresee 


while future, he would have him to review now they were past, that he might have a 
more perfect idea of them in his mind, and might observe the agreement between the 
prophecy and that Providence that is always fulfilling the Scriptures. In this chapter 
we have an account of the contest between the church and antichrist: the seed of the 
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29), E ue 83 And there appeared another 
wonder in heaven; and behold a great red dragon, 
having seven heads and ten horns, and seven crowns 
upon his heads. 4 And his tail drew the third part 
of the stars of heaven, and did cast them to the 
earth: and the dragon stood before the woman 
which was ready to be delivered, for to devour her 
child as soon as it was born. 5 And she brought 
forth a man child, who was to rule all nations with 
a rod of iron: and her child was caught up unto 
God, and ¢o his throne. 6 And the woman fled 
into the wilderness, where she hath a place prepared 
of God, that they should feed her there a thousand 
two hundred and threescore days. 7 And there was 
war in heaven: Michael and his angels fought 
against the dragon; and the dragon fought and his 
angels, 8 And prevailed not; neither was their 
place found any more in heaven. 9 And the great 
dragon was cast out, that old serpent, called the 


Devil, and Satan, which deceiveth the whole world: 
he was cast out into the earth, and his angels were 
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cast out with him. 10 And I heard a loud voice 
saying in heaven, Now is come salvation, and 
strength, and the kingdom of our God, and_ the 
power of his Christ: for the accuser of our brethren 
is cast down, which accused them before our God 
day and night. 11 And they overcame him by the 
blood of the Lamb, and by the word of their testi- 
mony; and they loved not their lives unto the 


death. 


Here we see that early prophecy eminently fulfilled, in which God said he 
would put enmity between the seed of woman and the seed of the serpent, 
Gen. iii. 15. Where you will observe, 

First. ‘The attempts of Satan and his agents, to prevent the increase of the 
chureh, by devouring her offspring as soon as it was born. Of this we have a 
very lively description, in the most proper images. 

1. We see how the church is represented in this vision. Ist. As ‘“‘a woman,” 
the weaker part of the world; but the spouse of Christ, and the mother of the 
saints. 2nd. As “clothed with the sun,” the imputed righteousness of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Having put on Christ, who is “the Sun of righteousness,” 
she, by her relation to Christ, is invested with honourable rights and privi- 
leges, and shines in his rays. 3rd. As having “the moon under her feet,” that 
is, the world. She stands upon it, but lives above it; her heart and hope is not 
set upon sublunary things, but on the things that are in heaven, where her 
Headis. 4th. As having on “her head a crown of twelve stars;” that is, the 
doctrine of the Gospel preached by the twelve apostles, which is a crown of 
glory to all true believers. 5th. As in travail, erying cut, “and pained to be 
delivered.” She was pregnant, and now in pain to bring forth a holy progeny 
to Christ. Desirous that what was begun in the conviction of sinners might 
end in their conversion; and when the children were brought to the birth, 
there might be strength to bring forth, and that she might see of the travail of 
her soul. 

2. How the grand enemy of the church is represented. Ist. As “a great red 
dragon.” “A dragon,” for strength and terror; ‘‘ared dragon,” for fierceness 
and cruelty. 2nd. As “having seven heads,” that is, placed on seven hills, as 
Rome was; and therefore it is probable pagan Rome is here meant. 3rd. As 
“having ten horns,” divided into ten provinces, as the Roman empire was by 
Augustus Cesar. 4th. As having “seven crowns upon his heads,” which is 
after expounded to be seven kings, ch. xvii. 10. 5th. As drawing with his tail 
a “third part of the stars of heaven,” and casting them down to the earth. 
‘Turning the ministers and professors of the Christian religion out of their 
places and privileges, and making them as weak and useless as he could. 6th. 
As standing “ before the woman, to devour her child as soon as it should be 
born.” Very vigilant to erush the Christian religion in its birth, and entirely 
to prevent the growth and continuance of it in the world. 


FROM MEDAL OF MAXIMIN AS HERCULES DESTROYING THE HYDRA OF 
CHRISTIANITY, 


Secondly. The unsuccessfulness of these attempts against the church. For, 

1. She was safely delivered of ‘‘aman-child,” ver. 5. By which some under- 
stand Christ; others, Constantine; but others, with greater propriety, a race 
of true believers, strong and united, resembling Christ, and designed, under 
him, to rule the nations with a rod of iron; that is, shall judge the world, by 
their doctrine and lives now, and as assessors with Christ at the great day. 

2. Care was taken of this child; it “was caught up to God, and to his 
throne;” that is, taken into his special, powerful, and immediate protection. 
The Christian religion has been, from its infancy, the special care of the great 
God, “ and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

3. Care was taken of the mother, as well as of the child; ver. 6, she “ fled into 
the wilderness; a place prepared” both for her safety and sustenance. The 
church was in an obscure state, dispersed; and this proved her security, 
through the care of Divine providence. ‘This, her obscure and private state, 
was for a limited time, not to continue always. 

Thirdly. The attempts of the dragon do not only prove unsuccessful against 
the chureh, but fatal to his own interests; for, upon his endeavour to devour 
the man-child, he engaged all the powers of heaven against him; ver. 7, “‘ There 
ae war in heaven,” Heaven will espouse the quarrel of the church. Here 
observe, 

1. The seat of this war; in heaven, in the church, which is the kingdom of 
heaven on earth; and under the care of Heaven, and in the same interest. 

2. The parties; “ Michael and his angels” on one side, and “the dragon and 
his angels” on the other. Christ, the great angel of the covenant, and his 
faithful followers; and Satan and all his instruments. This latter party would 
be much superior in number and outward strength to the other; but the 
tie An of the church lies in having the Lord Jesus for the Captain of their 
salvation. 

3. ‘The success of the battle; “The dragon and his angels fought, and pre- 
vailed not.” There was a great struggle on both sides, but the victory fell to 
Christ and his church; and the dragon and his angels were not only conquered, 
but east out. The pagan idolatry, which was worshipping devils, was extir- 
pated out of the empire in the time of Constantine. 

Fourthly. The triumphant song that was composed and used on this occasion, 
yer. 10,11, Where observe, 

1, How the Conqueror is adored; “ rags is come salvation, and strength, and 
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| the kingdom of our God, and the power of his Christ.” Now God hath shewn 
himself to be a mighty God; now Christ hath shewn himself to be a strong 
and mighty Saviour. His own arm has brought salvation, and now his kingdom 
will be greatly enlarged and established. The salvation and strength of the 
church is all to be ascribed to the King and Head of the church. 

2. How the conquered enemy is described. 1st. By his malice. He was “the 
accuser of the brethren,” and “accused them before their God, night and day.” 
He appeared before God as an adversary to the church, continually bringing in 
}indictments and accusations against them, whether true or false. Thus he 
| accused Job, and thus he accused Joshua the high priest, Zec. iii. 1. Though 
‘he hates the presence of God, yet he is willing to appear there to accuse the 
people of God, Let us therefore take heed that we give him no cause of accu- 
sation against us; and that, when we have sinned, we presently go in before the 
Lord, and aceuse and condemn ourselves, and commit our cause to Christ, as 
our advocate. 2nd. By his disappointment and defeat. He and all his aceusa- 
tions are cast out, the indictments quashed, and the accuser turned out of the 
court with just indignation. 

3. How the victory was gained. The servants of God overcame Satan, 
Ist. “ By the blood of the Lamb,” as the meritorious cause. Christ. by dying, 
destroyed him that hath the power of death, that is, the devil. ond. By the 
word of their testimony,” as the great instrument of war, ‘‘ the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the word of God.” By a resolute, powerful preaching the 
everlasting Gospel, “ which is mighty through God, to pull down strongholds.” 
By their courage and patience in sufferings; “ They loved not their lives unto 
the death.” When the love of life stood in competition with their loyalty to 
Christ, they loved not their lives so well but they could give them up to death, 
could lay them down in Christ’s cause. ‘Their love to their own lives was over- 
come by stronger affections of another nature; and this, their courage and zeal, 
helped to confound their enemies, and to convince many of the spectators, 
and to confirm the souls of the faithful, and so contributed greatly to this 


victory. 

12 Therefore rejoice, ye heavens, and ye that 
dwell in them. Woe to the inhabiters of the earth 
and of the sea! for the devil is come down unto you, 
having great wrath, because he knoweth that he 
hath but a short time. 13 And when the dragon 
saw that he was cast unto the earth, he persecuted 
the woman which brought forth the man child. 14 
And to the woman were given two wings of a great 
eagle, that she might fly into the wilderness, into her 
place, where she is nourished for a time, and times, 
and half a time, from the face of the serpent. 15 
And the serpent cast out of his mouth water as a 
flood after the woman, that he might cause her to 
be carried away of the flood. 16 And the earth 
helped the woman, and the earth opened her mouth, 


and swallowed up the flood which the dragon cast 
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out of his mouth. 17 And the dragon was wroth 
with the woman, and went to make war with the 
remnant of her seed, which keep the command- 
ments of God, and have the testimony of Jesus 
Christ. 


We have here an account of this war, so happily finished in heaven, or in the 
church, as it was again renewed and carried on in the wilderness, the place tu 
which the church was fled, and where she had been for some time secured, by 
the special care of her God and Saviour. Observe, 

First. he warning given of that distress and calamity that should fall upon 
the inhabitants of the world in general, through the wrath and rage of the 
| devil; for though his malice is chiefly bent against the seryants of God, yet he 
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against the church, he is resolved to give all the disturbance he can to the world 
in general; ver. 12, “ Woe to the inhabitants of the earth and sea.” ‘The rage 
of Satan grows so much the greater as he is limited both in place and time. 
When he was confined to the wilderness, and had but a short time to reign 
there, he comes with the greater wrath. 

Secondly. His second attempt upon the church now in the wilderness; “ He 
persecuted the woman which brought forth the man-child,” ver. 13. Observe, 

1. ‘The care that God had taken of his church. He had conveyed her, as on 
eagles’ wings, into a place of safety provided for her, where she was to con- 
tinue for a certain space of time, couched in prophetic characters, taken from 
Dan. vii. 25. 

2. ‘The continual malice of the dragon against the church. Her obscurity 
could not altogether protect her. The old subtle serpent, that at first lurked 
in paradise, now follows the church into the wilderness, and casts out a flood 
of water after her to carry her away. This is thought to be meant of a flood of 
error and heresy, which were breathed by Arius, Nestorius, Pelagius, and many 
more, by which the church of God was in danger of being overwhelmed and 
carried away. The church of God is in more danger from heretics than from 
Perseaptorss and heresies are as certainly from the devil as open force and 
violence. 

Thirdly. The seasonable help provided for the church in this dangerous 
juncture; ver. 16, “ The earth helped the woman, and opened her mouth and 
swallowed up the flood.” Some think we are to understand the swarms of 
Goths and Vandals that invaded the Roman empire, and found work for the 
Arian rulers, that otherwise would have been as furious persecutors as the 
pagan had been, and had exercised great cruelties already; but God opened a 
breach of war, and the flood was in a manner swallowed up thereby, and the 
church enjoyed some respite. God often sends the sword to avenge the quarrel 
of his covenant. And when men choose new gods, then there is danger of war 
in the gates. Intestine broils and contentions often end in the invasions of a 
common enemy. 

Fourthly. The devil, being thus defeated in his designs upon the universal 
church, now turns his rage against particular persons and places. His malice 
against the woman pushes him on “ to make war with the remnant of her seed.” 
Some think hereby are meant the Albigenses, that were first by Diocletian 
driven up into barren and mountainous places, and afterwards cruelly murdered 
by popish rage and power, for several generations; and for no other reason 
but because they kept the commandments of God, and held the testimony of 
Jesus Christ. Their fidelity to God and Christ, both in doctrine, worship, and 
practice, was that which exposed them to the rage of Satan and his instruments; 
and will do so still, less or more, to the end of the world, when the last enemy 
shall be destroyed. ’ 

(The period when the woman was thus arrayed and ready to bring forth the 
man-child, or when the church was exhibited in her children as in a state of 
grandeur, prosperity, and power, was about the year 313, when the celebrated 
decree of Licinius and Constantine was issued; when two-thirds of the Roman 
empire became professedly Christian, and only one third of it continued pagan, 
under Maximin, and continued to persecute the Christians. We have, then, 
the Christian church united—bright from trials she had passed through— 
ascendant in the political firmament—emperors shedding on it the rays of the 
imperial sun, and her chief ministers a starry coronal around her head. Now, 
the commencement of the woman’s gestation was the year 33, the year of our 
Lord’s resurrection, when the church, properly speaking, became developed. 
From that period there elapsed, on obvious grounds, the number of nine pro- 
phetic months, or forty prophetic weeks, or two hundred and eighty prophetic 
days; that is, two hundred and eighty literal years, which is the illustration of 
the chronological period here mysteriously shadowed forth. Adding, then, to 
the year 33—the year of our Lord’s resurrection—the nine prophetic months, or 
the two hundred and eighty literal years, we come down to the year 313, when 
the Milan decree was issued. Her travail began a prophetic week, or seven 
literal years, previously in the Diocletian persecution, and amid the prosperity, 
toleration, and countenance accorded to the Christians, the man-child was 
brought forth, and speedily raised to imperial power, invested with all the 
patronage of emperors, and while the old pagan Roman power, or the dragon, 
concentrated in Maximin, the ruler of a third of the empire, stood by ready to 
destroy him, but was prevented from accomplishing his purpose. Then,’ says 
Gibbon, ‘the death of Maximin delivered the church from the last and most 
implacable of her enemies.’ In other words, in A. D. 313, when the woman 
brought forth the man-child, the dragon lost his power; he beheld the out- 
peering grandeur and elevation of the Christian church, or, in, the words of 
Gibbon, * Christianity seated on the throne of the Roman world,’ and 'Theodo- 
sius and the Christians already ruling the pagans with arod of iron. It is said, 
“T heard a loud voice from heaven,” that is, from the firmamental heaven, from 
which Mahomet, as a star, fell; that is, the high places of authority and power 
“saying, Now is come salvation,” &c It was the song of the rejoicing Chris- 
tians, at length raised from their outward affliction to prosperity and grandeur, 
—a period at which they most erroneously, but naturally, on so great and unex- 
pected a transition, supposed that the millennial kingdom had arrived. It was 
an era so bright and brilliant that dawned upon the world, that even the mar- 
tyrologist, Fox, has recorded it as his conviction, that the millennium began 
when Constantine established the Christian church. rex 

After this song was sung by the Christians raised to power and authority, it 
js said, “ Woe to the inhabiters of the earth.” But this woe, mentioned in 
yer. 12, is no part of the song of victory ; and it is to be regretted that the break 
in the chapter is not marked to shew that such is the case. “ And they over- 
came him by the blood of the Lamb, and by the word of their testimony. 
Therefore rejoice, ye heavens, and ye that dwell in them,” Then a new 
paragraph, being no part of the song of the triumphant Christians, but dictated 
to John by the Holy Spirit, begins: “ Woe to the inhabiters of the earth, and 
of the sea; for the devil is come down unto you, having great wrath, because he 
knoweth that he hath but a short time.” Now, after this prosperity—this out- 
ward and yisible prosperity, which encompassed the outward and the visible 
church—is there in the page of history the record of any woe that fell speedily 
on Christendom? At the very period when the church rose to almost more than 
earthly grandeur, there burst upon the world a woe almost unprecedented in 
the history of the past; that woe was the outbreak of the most pestilent heresy 
that ever tormented the church—what is called the Arian heresy, Arius, a 
presbyter or minister of Alexandria, first denied the deity of Christ, and, of 
necessity, rejected the atonement. Such, then, was the woe that fell upon the 
church of those times—a dark and blasting stain—distinct from popery in its 
dogmas, but conspiring with it against truth, the one a negation ot truth—the 
other a deadly corruption of it. After this we read of the woman’s flight into 
the wilderness; that is, true Christians ceased to be seen—they did not appear 
to the world; and Milner, the historian, gives the best fulfilment of this when 
he states that, in consequence of Arianism without, and the church’s exaltation 
to civil and imperial greatness, ‘the practical use of a crucified Saviour for 
troubled consciences was scarcely to be seen, and the real Gospel of Christ 
began to be hidden from men,’—the true church, in short, was about to retire 
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is an enemy and hater of mankind as such; and, being defeated in his designs | 
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into the wilderness. ‘ Godliness,’ he adds, ‘lived obscure in hermitages, and 
abroad the Gospel was almost buried in faction and ambition.” And Mosheim 
also, a less spiritual but no less true historian, says, ‘Good men were mixed 
with the bad; but, by degrees, the bad so multiplied that men truly holy and 
devoted to God appeared more rarely, and the pious few were almost crushed 
by the vicious multitude ;’ and ‘ fictions,’ adds Mosheim, ‘ of early origin, about 
saint-veneration and relics, and purifying, or fire, and celibacy, now so prevailed 
as, in course of time, almost to thrust true religion aside, or at least to obscure 
and tarnish it.’ But we find another incident recorded in this chapter; two 
wings of a great eagle were given to the woman to help her to go into the wil- 
derness. The recognition of vital Christianity by the pious emperor Theodosius 
aided Christ’s people. He cast the Arians out from the churches, restored, we 
are told, the Trinitarians, and saved the empire for eighteen years from the 
impending irruption of the Goths—during which suspense and interval the 
woman had time to prepare for her flight into the wilderness. These eighteen 
years were the respite. It is a remarkable fact, that the Vandals, Visigoths 
and Huns, who had adopted universally the Arian or Socinian creed, rushed 
into Rome, endeavouring to exterminate Trinitarians wherever they found 
them, and to establish the Arian heresy as supreme over the length and 
breadth of the empire. But it is added here, that when the dragon poured 
these floods after her, “the earth opened her mouth and swallowed up the 
flood which the dragon cast out of his mouth.” What is the solution of this? 
We find that when the Arian Goths invaded Rome, they did not, as the Maho- 
metans, retain their own religion and their own king, and insist on the con- 
quered adopting them. On the contrary, they parted with all—they were quite 
absorbed by the orthodox Romans—they renounced their Arianism as they 
settled, and were merged amid the Trinitarian population; and thus the earth, 
in the language of the Apocalypse, swallowed up the flood, and helped the 
woman in her flight into the wilderness.—A.S.] 


CHAPTER XIII. 


We have in this chapter a farther discovery and description of the church’s enemies, 
not other enemies than are mentioned before, but described after another manner, that 
the methods of their enmity may more fully appear. They are represented as two 
beasts: the first you have an account of, ver. 1—11; the second, ver. 12 tothe end. 
By the first some understand Rome pagan; and by thesecond, Rome papal. But others 


understand Rome papal to be represented by both these beasts; by the first in its 
secular power, by the second in its ece 


esiastical. 

ND I stood upon the sand 
of the sea, and saw a beast 
rise up out of the sea, having 
seven heads and ten horns, 
and upon his horns ten 
crowns, and upon his heads 
the name of blasphemy. 2 
‘And the beast which I saw 
was like unto a leopard, and 
his feet were as the feet of a bear, and his mouth as 
the mouth of a hon: and the dragon gave him his 
power, and his seat, and great authority. 3 And I 
saw one of his heads as it were wounded to death ; 
and his deadly wound was healed: and all the world 
wondered after the beast. 4 And they worshipped 
the dragon which gave power unto the beast: and 
they worshipped the beast, saying, Who is like unto 
the beast? who is able to make war with him? 5 
And there was given unto him a mouth speaking 
great things and blasphemies ; and power was given 
unto him to continue forty and two months. 6 And 
he opened his mouth in blasphemy against God, to 
blaspheme his name, and his tabernacle, and them 
that dwell in heaven. 7 And it was given unto him 
to make war with the saints, and to overcome them: 
and power was given him over all kindreds, and 
tongues, and nations. 8 And all that dwell upon 
the earth shall worship him, whose names are not 
written in the book of life of the Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world. 9 If any man have an 
ear, let him hear. 10 He that leadeth into cap- 
tivity shall go into captivity: he that killeth with 
the sword must be killed with the sword. Here is 
the patience and the faith of the saints. 


We have here an account of the rise, figure, and progress of the first beast. 
And observe, 
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First. From what situation the apostle saw this monster. He seemed to him- 
self to stand upon the sea-shore, though it is probable he was still in a rapture; 
but he took himself to be in “ a island Patmos;” but whether in the body or 
out of the body he could not tell. 

Secondly. From whence this beast came; “ Out of the sea.” And yet, by the 
description of it, it should be more likely to be a land monster; but the more 
monstrous every thing pee it mee the more proper an emblem it would be to 
set forth the mystery of iniquity and tyranny. 
eT hirdly. What was the form and shape of this beast. It was, for the most 
part, “like a leopard,” but its feet were like “the feet of a bear, and its mouth 
as the mouth of a lion;” it had “seven heads and ten horns, and upon its heads 
the name of blasphemy ;” a most horrid, hideous monster! In some part of this 
description here seems to be an allusion to Daniel’s vision of the four beasts 
which represented the four monarchies, Dan. vii. 1—3, &c. One of those beasts 
was like a lion, another like a bear, and another like a leopard. This beast was 
a sort of composition of those three, with the fierceness, strength, and swiftness 
of them all. The seven heads, and the ten horns, seem to design its several 
powers; the ten crowns, its tributary princes; the word “blasphemy ” on its 
forehead proclaims its direct enmity and opposition to the glory of God, by 
promoting idolatry. : : ; a 

Fourthly. The source and spring of his authority; and that was, “the 
dragon;” he “gave him his power, and seat, and great authority.” He was set 
up by the devil, and supported by him to do his work, and promote his interest; 
and he lent him all the assistance he could. 

Fifthly. A dangerous wound given him, and yet unexpectedly healed, ver. 3. 
Some think, by this wounded head, we are to understand the abolishing of 
pagan idolatry; and, by the healing of the wound, the introducing the popish 
idolatry ; the same in substance with the former, only in a new dress, and which 
as effectually answers the devil’s design as that did. 

Sixthly. The honour and worship paid to this infernal monster; ‘ All the 
world wondered after the beast.” They all admired his power, and policy, and 
success, and they worshipped the dragon, that gave power to the beast; and 
they worshipped the beast. They paid honour and subjection to the devil and 
his instruments, and thought there was no power able to withstand them; so 
great was the darkness, degeneracy, and the madness of the world. 

[There had been very recently a new election to the popedom. The announce- 
ment was made at the time from the window of the conclave of cardinals: 
‘1 tell you tidings of great joy; a new pope is elected, Leo X.;° and the fes- 
tivities began, on his coronation at St. Peter’s, immediately after. But the 
grander ceremonial of his going to take possession of the church of his bishopric, 
St. John Lateran,—that church by the bishopric of which, as the mother 
and mistress of all churches, he is to be constituted not only bishop of Rome, 
but, by consequence, of the church universal,—was delayed for a month, to 
allow of the proper pomp attending it. And now the day is come for its cele- 
bration. The city 1s thronged with visitors on the occasion. Besides the 
hierarchy of Rome, there appear many of the independent princes of Italy; 
ambassadors, also, from most of the states of western Christendom; and, 
moreover, the episcopal and ecclesiastical deputies that have assembled to 
represent the church universal in the general council now holden at the 
Lateran.—The horses of the bishops and cardinals preceding him are covered 
from head to foot with white trappings. He comes forth himself, too, on a 
white horse; a cope of richest broidery mantling him; the ring of espousal 
with the universal church glittering on his right hand ring-finger; and on his 
head the regno, or imperial tiara of three crowns. A canopy is borne over 
him by the chief Roman authorities. The streets are strewed with tapestry 
and flowers for him to pass over. The welkin rings with acclamations of 
welcome. The multitudes fall on their knees, as he approaches, to receive his 
benediction. ‘It seemed to me,’ says the narrator of the pageant, ‘that it 
was the Redeemer of mankind on the Palm Sunday going to Jerusalem; there 
being substituted only for “ Hosannah to the Son of David!” the acclamation, 
“Viva papa leone !”—‘ Life to the pope, the lion!’’—In the triumphal are, near 
the bridge of St. Angelo, there appear two lions, each with one foot on the 
papal insignia, to designate that it is the pope they symbolize, the other on the 
mundane globe, and with the legends, as the cry uttered by them, *’The prey is 
worthy of my glory,’ and, ‘lo me the charge belongs.’ With which last we may 
associate that in the Via Pontificum, where a pope sits enthroned, and two 
kings, haying cast their crowns before him, kneel and worship. ‘These a lion 
is represented as blandly licking and fondling. But on other two, that appear 
armed and hostile in the distance, another lion seems as about to spring, and 
the motto, ‘ Prostratis placidus, rebellibus ferox, proclaims, as with lion’s roar, 
that submission, implicit submission, is the law of this pontifical empire.— 
Hlliott, vol. ii., p. 49—57, where see authorities. ] 


ROMISH MEDAL OF THE POPE AS LION OF THE TRIBE OF JUDAH. 


Seventhly. How he exercised his infernal power and policy. He had a 
“mouth speaking great things and blasphemies.”_ He blasphemed God, the 
name of God, the tabernacle of God, and all them that dwell in heaven; and he 
made war with the saints, and overcame them, and gained a sort of universal 
empire in the world. Observe, 1. His malice was principally levelled at the 
God of heaven and his heavenly attendants; at God, in making images of him 
that is invisible, and in worshipping them; at the tabernacle of God, that is, 
say some, at the human nature of the Lord Jesus Christ, in which God dwells 
as in a tabernacle; (this is dishonoured by their doctrine of transubstantiation, 
that will not suffer his body to be a true body, and will put it into the power of 
every priest to prepare a body for Christ;) and against them that dwell in 
heaven, the glorified saints, by putting them into the place of the pagan demons; 
and praying to them, which they are ae from being pleased with, that they 
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truly judge themselves wronged and dishonoured by it. Thus the malice of the 
devil shews itself against heaven and the blessed inhabitants of heaven. These 
are above the reach of his power; all he can dois to blaspheme them. But the 
saints on earth are more exposed to his cruelty, and he sometimes is permitted 
to triumph over them and trample upon them. 

Fighthly. The limitation of the devil’s power and success, and that both as 
to time and persons. 1. He is limited in point of time; his reign is to “continue 
forty and two months,” ver. 5, suitable to the other prophetical characters of 
the reign of antichrist. 2. He is limited as to the persons and people that he 
shall entirely subject to his will and power; it will be only those whose names 
are not written in the Lamb’s book of life. Christ had a chosen remnant 
redeemed by his blood, recorded in his book, sealed by his Spirit; and though 
the devil and antichrist might overcome their bodily strength, and take away 
the natural life, they could never conquer their souls, nor prevail with them to 
forsake their Saviour and revolt to his enemies. 

Ninthly. Here is a demand of attention to what is here discovered of the 
great sufferings and troubles of the church, and an assurance given, that when 
God has accomplished his work on Mount Sion, his refining work, then he will 
turn his hand against the enemies of his people; and they that have killed with 
the sword shall themselves fall by the sword, ver. 10; and they that led the 

eople of God into captivity shall themselves be made captives. And here now 
is that which will be proper exercise for the patience and faith of the saints: 
patience under the prospect of so great sufferings, and faith in the prospect of 
so glorious a deliverance. 

(St. John saw this beast rising out of the sea, but the Roman empire was risen 
and established long before St. John’s time; and therefore this must be the 
Roman empire, not in its then present, but in some future, shape and form; and 
it arose in another shape and form, after it was broken in pieces by the ineur- 
sions of the northern nations. The beast hath seven heads and ten horns, 
which are the well known marks and signals of the Roman empire; the seven 
heads alluding to the seven mountains whereon Rome was situated, and to the 
seven forms of government which successively prevailed there; and the ten 
horns signifying the ten kingdoms into which the Roman empire was divided. 
It is bomarkable that the dragon had seven crowns upon his heads, but the 
beast hath upon his horns ten crowns; so that there had been in the meanwhile 
a revolution of power from the heads of the dragon to the horns of the beast, 
and the sovereignty, which before was exercised by Rome alone, was now trans- 
ferred and divided among ten kingdoms; but the Roman empire was not 
divided into ten kingdoms till after it was become Christian. Although the 
heads had lost their crowns, yet they still retained the name of blasphemy. 
In all its heads, in all its forms of government, Rome was still guilty of idolatry 
and blasphemy. Imperial Rome was called, and delighted to be called, 1. The 
eternal city, the heavenly city, the goddess of the earth, the goddess; and had 
her temples and altars with incense and sacrifices offered up to her; and how 
the papal Rome likewise hath arrogated to herself Divine titles and honours, 
there will be a fitter occasion of shewing in the following part of this deserip- 
tion. As Daniel’s fourth beast (Dan. vii. 7) was without a name, and devoured 
and brake in pieces the three former, so this beast (ver. 2) is also without a name. 
and partakes of the nature and qualities of the three former, having the body of 
a leopard, which was the third beast, or Grecian empire, and the feet of a bear, 
Which was the second beast, or Persian empire; and the mouth of a lion, which 
was the first beast, or Babylonian empire ; and consequently this must be the 
same as Daniel’s fourth beast, or the Roman empire. But still it is not the 
same beast, the same empire entirely, but with some variation. And, 2. The 
dragon gave him his power, dvvauc, or ‘his armies, and his seat,’ Yeovor, or ‘his 
iinperiat throne,’ and great authority or jurisdiction over all the parts of his 
empire. The beast, therefore, is the successor and substitute of the dragon or 
of the idolatrous heathen Roman empire; and what other idolatrous power 
hath succeeded to the heathen emperors in Rome, all the world is a judge and 
a witness. The dragon, having failed in his purpose of restoring the old heathen 
idolatry, delegates fie Apart to the beast, and thereby introduces a new species 
of idolatry, nominally different, but essentially the same,—the worship of angels 
and saints instead of the gods and demigods of antiquity. Another mark 
whereby the beast was peculiarly distinguished was ‘“‘one of his heads as it 
were wounded to death,” ver. 3.—Bishop Newton. Let us here avail our- 
selves of the aid of an interpreter who, we are sure, will not mislead us. In 
Rev. xvii. 9, 10, we are told the seven heads have a twofold signification: 
ist. They symbolize the seven hills which were to be the seat of the govern- 
ment of the kingdom. We are farther informed that the seven heads also 
symbolize seven kings, that is, seven forms of government. Now, such is the 
number of distinct forms of government which the Roman empire has assumed 
from first to last—kings, consuls, dictators, decemvirs, military tribunes, em- 
perors. Of these kings, or forms of governments, it was said, “ Five are fallen, 
and one is, and the other is not yet come.” Five of these had fallen before the 
days of John; the sixth, namely, the imperial, was then in being; and the 
seventh was then future. It was intimated, “and when he” (the seventh head) 
“cometh, be must continue a short space.” Who is this seventh head, whose 
term of existence was to be so brief? On no point are apocalyptic commen- 
tators more divided, or their conclusions more vague. Mede makes the seventh 
head the demi-Ceesar, or western emperor. Bishop Newton thinks the duke- 
dom of Rome, established after the conquest of the Heruli, is meant. Others 
suppose that the Christian emperors constituted the seventh head, and had its 
wound by the sword of the Heruli. Mr. Elliot finds the seventh head in the 
change of government that took place under Diocletian, who, together with 
his successors, in place of emperor or general of the Roman armies, became 
king or lord; and in place of the laurel, crown, and purple, assumed the diadem 
and robe of silk—the Asiatic symbols of absolute rule. This was followed by 
great and fundamental changes in the administration, and is marked by Gibbon 
as the ‘new form of administration.’ These are the nearest approaches which 
have been made to the solution of the difficulty of the seventh head, “ And 
I saw one of his heads as it were wounded to death.” This form of govern- 
ment was extinguished by the sword of the Goths. A new head was to arise 
in the room of that which was cut off; and this, though it should count only as 
the seventh, would in reality be the eighth; and under it the beast was to go 
into perdition; “he is the eighth, and is of the seven, and goeth into perdition.” 
Who is the eigth head? ‘Vo this question an answer is given by the angel him- 
self: “The beast that thou sawest was, and is not. And the beast that was, 
and is not, even he is the eighth.” From which we infer that the papacy is the 
eighth head. This is a singular and apparently contradictory account of the 
beast,—“‘the beast that was, and is not, and yet is.” How was it possible that 
both statements could be true,—that the beast had ceased to exist, and yet was 
in existence, that is, when it was the object of wonder to all who dwelt on the 
earth? And yet this account is perfectly consistent with fact. Pagan and 
imperial Rome had existed; but the Gothic invasion had brought its existence 
to an end, apparently for ever; but it rose again in its decem-regal state. It 
was the same empire in reality which existed now in the ten kingdoms, as had 
existed in its undivided form before the Gothic invasion. We have already 
shewn the identity of the seven-headed and the ten-horned beast of the abyss 
or sea with Daniel’s fourth monarchy. But Daniel’s fourth monarchy was the 
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Roman empire, and therefore the symbol before us is that of the Roman empire, 
which again reappeared. It had apparently been wounded to death; but it 
was resuscitated, and mainly through the papacy.—S. V. Gibbon says, ‘ Like 
Thebes, or Babylon, or Carthage, the name of Rome must have been erased 
from the earth, if the city had not been actuated by a vital principle which 
restored her to honour and dominion.’ This vital principle he explains to 
be a tradition that two Jewish teachers, a tent-maker and a fishermen, had 
been executed at Rome, in the circus of Nero—that after five hundred years 
their genuine or fictitious relics were adored as the palladium of Rome—and 
that about this time the bishopric of Rome was filled by one of living energy, 
the first of the Gregories. And two writers, describing the time when the 
eighth head thus became Satan’s compensation for the wounding and death of 
the seventh head, or paganism, that passed away, neither of them of great 
celebrity, thus write:—Augustin Stenchus: ‘The empire having been over- 
thrown, unless God had raised up the pontificate, Rome would have become 
uninhabitable.” Blondus writes: ‘The princes of the world now adore and 
worship as perpetual dictators the successors, not of Cesar, but of the fisher- 
man Peter, that is, the supreme pontiff, the substitute of the afore-mentioned 
emperor.’ And Muller, the celebrated German historian, gives a confirmation 
of the Apocalypse, when he remarks, ‘ With the exception of the papacy, these 
ten kingdoms had no other point of union.’—A. S.] 


11 And I beheld another beast coming up out of 
the earth; and he had two horns like a lamb, and he 
spake as a dragon. 12 And he exerciseth all the 
power of the first beast before him, and causeth the 
earth and them which dwell therein to worship the 
first beast, whose deadly wound was healed. 13 
And he doeth great wonders, so that he maketh fire 
come down from heaven on the earth in the sight of 
men, 14 And deceiveth them that dwell on the 
earth by the means of those miracles which he had 
power to do in the sight of the beast; saying to 
them that dwell on the earth, that they should make 
an image to the beast, which had the wound by a 
sword, and did live. 15 And he had power to give 
life unto the image of the beast, that the image of 
the beast should both speak, and cause that as many 
as would not worship the image of the beast should 
be killed. 16 And he causeth all, both small and 
great, rich and poor, free and bond, to receive a 
mark in their right hand, or in their foreheads: 
17 And that no man might buy or sell, save he that 
had the mark, or the name of the beast, or the 
number of his name. 18 Here is wisdom. Let him 
that hath understanding count the number of the 
beast: for it is the number of a man; and his num- 


ber zs Six hundred threescore and six. 


Those that think the first beast signifies Rome pagan, by this second beast 
would understand Rome papal, that does promote idolatry and tyranny, but in 
a more soft and lamb-like manner. ‘Those that understand the first beast of 
the secular power of the papacy take the second to intend its spiritual and 
ecclesiastical powers, which act under the disguise of religion and charity to 
the souls of men. Here observe, 

First. The form and shape of this second beast; “ He had two horns like 
alamb,” but a mouth that spake like the dragon. All agree this must be some 
great impostor, that under a pretence of religion shall deceive the souls of 
men. The papists would have it to be Apollonius Tyanzus; but Dr. More has 
rejected that opinion, and fixes it upon the ecclesiastical powers of the papacy. 
‘he pope shews the horns of a lamb, pretends to be the vicar of Christ upon 
earth, and so to be vested with his power and authority; but his speech be- 
wrays him; for he gives forth those false doctrines and cruel decrees as shew 
him to belong to the dragon, and not to the lamb. [Among the different flags 
of all the kingdoms of the world, as may be seen by referring to Danville’s 
atlas, on the edge of a map there is one,—a lamb at the foot of the cross, thus :—] 
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Secondly, The power which he exerciseth; all the power of the former 
beast, ver. 12. He promotes the same interest, pursues the same design in 
substance, which is, to draw men off from worshipping the true God, to worship 
those that by nature are no gods, and subject the souls and consciences of 
men to the will and authority of men, in opposition to the will of God. ‘This 
design is promoted by popery as well as by paganism, and by the crafty arts of 
popery as well as by the secular arm; both serving the interests of the devil, 
though in a different manner. 

Thirdly. The methods by which this second beast carried on his interests 
and designs; and they are of three sorts: 1. Lying wonders, pretended 
miracles, by which they should be deceived, and prevailed with to worship the 
former beast in this new image or shape that was now made for him. ‘They 
would pretend to bring down fire from heaven, as Elias did. And God some- 
times permits his enemies, as he did the magicians of Egypt, to do things that 
seem very wonderful, and by which unwary persons may be deluded. It is 
well known the papal kingdom has been long supported by pretended miracles. 
2. Excommunications, anathemas, severe censures, by which they pretend to 
cut men off from Christ, and cast them into the power of the devil, but do 
indeed deliver them over to the secular power, that they may be put to death. 
And thus, notwithstanding their vile hypocrisy, they are justly charged with 
killing those that they cannot corrupt. 3. By disfranchisement; allowing none 
to enjoy natural, civil, or municipal rights, that will not worship that papal 
beast, that is, the image of the pagan beast. It is made a qualification for 
buying and selling the rights of nature, as well as for places of profit and trust, 
that they have the mark of the beast in their forehead, and in their right hand, 
and that they have the name of the beast and the number of his name. It is 
probable the mark, the name, and the number of the beast, may all signify the 
same thing, that they make an open profession of their subjection and obedi- 
ence to the papacy, which is receiving the mark in their forehead, and that they 
oblige themselves to use all their interest, power, and endeavour to promote 
the papal authority, which is receiving the mark in their right hands. We are 
told, Pope Martyn V., in his bull added to the Council of Constance, prohibits 
Roman Catholics to suffer any heretics to dwell in their countries, or to make 
any bargains, use any trades, or bear any civil offices; which is a very clear 
interpretation of this prophecy. 

Fourthly. We have here the number of the beast in such a manner given 
as shews the infinite wisdom of God, and will sufficiently exercise all the wis- 
dom and accuracy of men; the number is, “the number of a man,’ computed 
after the usual manner among men, and it is 666. Whether this be the number 
of the errors and heresies that are contained in popery, or, rather, as others, 
the number of the years from its rise to its fall, is not certain, much less 
what that period is which is described by these prophetic numbers. ‘The most 
admired dissertation on this intricate subject is that of Dr. Potter, where 
the curious may find sufficient entertainment. It seems to me to be one 
of those seasons which God has reserved in his own power. Only this we 
know, God has written Mene, Tekel, upon all his enemies; he has numbered 
heir days, and they shall be finished; but his own kingdom shall endure 
or ever. 

{Mention having been made of the number of the beast, or the number of his 
name, (for they are both the same,) the prophet proceeds to inform us what 
that number is, leaving us from the number to collect the name; ver. 18, “ Here 
is wisdom. Let him that hath understanding count the number of the beast.” 
It is not, therefore, a vain and ridiculous attempt to search into this mystery, 
but, on the contrary, is recommended to us upon the authority of an apostle. 
For “it is the number of a man;” it is a method of numbering practised among 
men ; as the measure of a man (ch. xxi. 17) is such a measure as men commonly 
make use of in measuring. It was a method practised among the ancients, to 
denote names by numbers; as the name of Thouth, or the Egyptian Mercury, 
was signified by the number 1218. St. Barnabas, the companion of St. Paul, in 
his epistle discovers in like manner the name of Jesus crucified in the number 
318; and other instances might be produced if there was occasion. It hath 
been the usual method in all God’s dispensations, for the Holy Spirit to accom- 
modate his expressions to the customs, fashions, and manners of the several 
ages. Since, then, this art and mystery of numbers was so much used among the 
ancients, it is less wonderful that the beast also should have his number, and 
his number is 666. No name appears more proper and suitable than that famous 
one mentioned by Irenzus, who lived not long after St. John’s time, and was 
the disciple of Polycarp, the disciple of John. He saith that ‘the name Lateinos 
contains the number of 666; and it is very likely, because the last kingdom is so 
called, for they are Latins who now reign; but in this we will not glory ;’ that 
is, as it becomes a modest and pious man ina point of such difficulty, he will 
not be too confident of his explication. After the division of the empire, the 
Greeks and other Orientalists called the people of the western church, or church 
of Rome, Latins; and as Dr. Henry Moore expresseth it, they Latinize in 
every thing,—mass, prayers, hymns, litanies, canons, decretals, bulls, are con- 
ceived in Latin. The papal councils speak in Latin. Women themselves pray 
in Latin. Nor is the Scripture read in any other language under popery than 
Latin. Wherefore the council of ‘Trent commanded the vulgar Latin to be the 
only authentic version. Nor do their doctors doubt to prefer it to the Hebrew 
and Greek text itself, which was written by the prophets and apostles. In 
short, all things are Latin; the pope having communicated his language to the 
people under his dominion, as the mark and character of his empire. They 
themselves, indeed, chose rather to be called Romans, and more absurdly still, 
Roman Catholic; and. probably the apostle, as he hath made use of some 
Hebrew names in this book, as Abaddon (ch. xi. 11) and Armageddon 
(ch. xvi. 16), so might in this place likewise allude to the name in the He- 
brew language. Now Romiith is the Hebrew name for the Roman beast, or 
Roman kingdom; and this word, as well as the former word Lateinos, contains 
the just and exact number, 666. 
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It is really surprising that there should be such a fatal coincidence in both 
names.in both languages. Mr. Pyle asserts, and I believe he may assert very 
truly, that ‘no other word in any language whatever can be found to express 
both the same number and the same thing.’— Bishop Newton. . 

We are told, says Dr. Chalmers, of another, or second, or representative 
power, subordinate to the primary one, and helpful in confirming his ascend- 
ency over the spirits of men. The plausibilities which are to mislead those of 
our own land might not issue as before from the monasteries and charitable 
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institutes of the middle ages; but we have talking senators now, and their under- 
lings, who would confound every distinction between truth and error—calling 
evil good, and good evil, and who would lull us into the delusion that there is 
no danger to be apprehended from the insidious and ever-plotting Jesuitism 
that is now every where at work. They might even deceive us by the mar- 
vellous results of their civilizing and educational processes. But let us not be 
deceived; and at the hazard of forfeiting all civil advantages, nay, even life 
itself, let us be enabled to stand up for the paramount claims of that know- 
ledge which alone can sanctify and save, even the knowledge of the one 
Mediator between God and man, and to whom all power has been given in 


heayen and earth. Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly.— Posthumous Works, 
vol. iv.] 


CHAPTER XIV. 


After an account of the great trials and sufferings which the servants of God had endured, 


we have now a more pleasant scene opening: the day begins now to dawn. And here 
we have represented, I. The Lord Jesus at the head of his faithful followers, ver. 1—5. 


Il. Three angels sent successively to proclaim the fall of Babylon, and the things 
antecedeat and consequent to so great an event, ver. 6—12. 
harvest, ver. 13 to the end, 


Til. The vision of the 


ND I looked, and, lo, a 
. Lamb stood on the mount 
=) Sion, and with him an hun- 
) «dred forty and four thou- 
/ysand, having his Father’s 
A \\, name written in their fore- 
ON) heads. 
‘voice from heaven, as the 
voice of many waters, and 
as the voice of a great thun- 
der: and I heard the voice of harpers harping with 
their harps: 3 
song 
and the elders: and no man could learn that sone 
but the hundred and forty and four thousand, which 
were redeemed from the earth. 4 These are they 
which were not defiled with women; for they are 
virgins. ; 
whithersoever he goeth. These were redeemed from 


2° And “Leheard’ a| 


And they sung as it were a new) 
before the throne, and before the four beasts, 


These are they which follow the Lamb 


among men, being the firstfruits unto God and to 


the Lamb. 65 And in their mouth was found no 


guile: for they are without fault before the throne | 


of God. 


Here we have one of the most pleasant sights that can be viewed in this 
world, the Lord Jesus Christ at the head of his faithful adherents and attend- 
ants. Where observe, 

First. How Christ ap 
is the gospel church; 
her troubles, and therefore shé is not consumed. 
her perseverance. 
There was a counterfeit lamb rose out of the earth in the last chapter, but was 
really a dragon. Here Christ appears as the true paschal Lamb, to shew that 
his mediatorial government is the fruit of his sufferings, and the cause of his 
people’s safety and fidelity. 

Secondly. How his people appear; very honourably. 


ears ; as a lamb standing upon Mount Sion. Mount Sion 
‘hrist is with his church, and in the midst of her in all 
It is his presence that secures 


lations through which they had gone. 2. 
had the name of God written in their foreheads. 
profession of their faith in God and Christ; and this being followed by suitable 
actings, they are known and approved. 3. Their congratulations and songs of 
praise, which were peculiar to the redeemed, ver. 3. Their praises were loud 
as the thunder, or as the voice of many waters; they were melodious, as of 
harpers; they were heavenly, before the throne of God. ‘Ihe song was new, 
suited to the new covenant, and unto that new and gracious dispensation of 
providence under which they now were. And their song was a secret to 
others; strangers intermeddled not with their joy. Others might repeat the 
words of the song, but they were strangers to the true sense and spirit of it. 
4. Their character and description. Ist. They are described by their chastity 
and purity. They were virgins; they had not defiled themselves either 
with corporal or spiritual adultery. ‘hey had kept themselves clean from 
the abominations of the antichristian generation. 2nd. 


They follow the conduct of his word, Spirit, and providence, leaving it to him 
to lead them into what duties and difficulties he pleases. 3rd. By their former 
designation to this honour; “These were redeemed from among men, being 
the first-fruits to God and to the Lamb,” ver. 4. Here is plain evidence of 
a special redemption, “they were redeemed from among men.” Some of the 
children of men are, by redeeming mercy, distinguished from others; they were 
the “first-fruits unto God and to the Lamb ;” his choice ones, eminent in every 
grace, and the earnest of many more that should be followers of them, as they 
were of Christ. 4th. By their universal integrity and conscientiousness. ‘There 
was no guile found in them, and they were “ without fault before the throne of 
God;” they were without any prevailing guile, any allowed fault, their hearts 
were right with God; and as for their human infirmities, they were freely par- 
doned in Christ. € vy ren 
as their Head and Lord; he is Slorpiedin thon) and they in him. 
6 


1 By their loyalty and | 
stedfast adherence to Christ; they “follow the Lamb whithersoever he goeth.” | 


This is the happy remnant who attend upon the Lord Jesus 


He appears as a Lamb, a true Lamb, the Lamb of God. | 


1. As to the numbers; | 
they are many, even all that were sealed; not one of them lost in all the tribu- | 
Their distinguishing badge; they | 
They made a bold and open | 
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6 And I saw another angel fly in the midst of hea- 
ven, having the everlasting gospel to preach unto 
them that dwell on the earth, and to every nation, 
and kindred, and tongue, and people, 7 Saying with 
aloud voice, Fear God, and give glory to him; for 


the hour of his judgment is come: and worship him 


that made heaven, and earth, and the sea, and the 
fountains of waters. 8 And there followed another 
angel, saying, Babylon is fallen, is fallen, that great 
city, because she made all nations drink of the wine 
of the wrath of her fornication. 9 And the third 
angel followed them, saying with a loud voice, If any 
man worship the beast and his image, and receive 
his mark in his forehead, or in his hand, 10 The 
same shall drink of the wine of the wrath of God, 
which is poured out without mixture into the cup of 
his indignation; and he shall be tormented with fire 
and brimstone in the presence of the holy angels, 
and in the presence of the Lamb: 11 And thie 
smoke of their torment ascendeth up for ever and 


-ever: and they have no rest day nor night, who 


worship the beast and his image, and whosoever 


oOo 
receiveth the mark of his name. 12 Here is the 


patience of the saints: here are they that keep the 
commandments of God, and the faith of Jesus. 


In this part of the chapter we have three angels or messengers sent from 
heaven, to give notice of the fall of Babylon, and of those things that were ante- 
cedent and consequent to that great event. 

First. The first angel was sent on an errand antecedent to it, and that was, 
to “preach the everlasting Gospel,” ver. 6, 7. Observe, 1. The Gospel is an 
everlasting penpals it is so in its nature, and shall be so in its consequences. 
Though all flesh be grass, ‘the word of the Lord endureth for ever.” 2. It is 
a work fit for an angel to preach this everlasting Gospel. Such is the dignity, 
and such the difficulty, of that work; and yet we have this treasure in earthen 
vessels. 3. That the everlasting Gospel is of great concern to all the world; 
and as it is the concern of all, it is very much to be desired that it should 
be made known to all, even “to every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and 
people.” 4, That the Gospel is the great means whereby men are brought to 
fear God and to give glory to him. Natural religion is not sufficient to keep up 
the fear of God, nor to secure to him glory from men. It is the Gospel that 
revives the fear of God, and retrieves his glory in the world. 5. When idolatry 
creeps into the churches of God, it is by the preaching of the Gospel, attended 
by the power of the Holy Spirit, that men are turned from idols to serve the 
living dod, as the Creator of the “heaven, and the earth, and the sea, and the 
fountains of waters,” ver. 7. ‘l’o worship any God besides him that created the 
world is idolatry. 

Secondly. the second angel follows the other, and proclaims the actual fall 
of Babylon. The preaching of the everlasting Gospel had shaken the founda- 
tions of antichristianism in the world, and hastened its downfal. By Babylon 
is generally understood Rome, which was before called Sodom and Exypt, for 
wickedness and cruelty, and is now first called Babylon, for her pride and 
idolatry. Observe, 1. What God has foreordained and foretold shall be done 
as certainly as if it were done already. 2. The greatness of the papal Babylon 
will not be able to prevent her fall, but will make it more dreadful and remark- 
able. 4. The wickedness of Babylon, in corrupting, debauching, and intoxi- 
cating the nations round about her, will make her fall just, and will declare the 
righteousness of God in her utter ruin, ver. 8. Her crimes are recited as the 
just cause of her destruction. } 

Thirdly. A third angel follows the other two, and gives warning to all of that 
Divine vengeance which would overtake all those that obstinately adhered to 
the antichristian interest, after God had thus proclaimed its downtfal, ver. 9, 10. 
If, after this, (this threatening denounced ayainst Babylon, and in part already 
executed,) any should persist in their idolatry, professing subjection to the beast 
and promoting his cause, they must expect to drink deep “of the wine of the 
wrath of God.” They shall be for ever miserable in soul and body; Jesus 
Christ shall inflict this punishment upon them, and the holy angels shall behold 
it and approve of it. Idolatry, both pagan and papist, is a damning sin in its 
own nature, and will prove fatal to those that persist in it after fair warning 
given by the word of Providence. ‘They that refuse to come out of Babylon 
when thus called, and resolve to partake of her sins, must receive of her 
plagues. And the guilt and ruin of such incorrigible idolaters will serve to set 
forth the excellency of the patience and obedience of the saints. These graces 
shall be rewarded with salvation and glory. When the treachery and rebellion 
of others shall be punished with everlasting destruction, then it will be said, to 
the honour of the faithful, “ Here is the patience of the saints,” ver. 12. You 
have before seen their patience exercised, now you see it rewarded. 

{It is generally admitted by the best interpreters that the three angels intro- 
duced in these and the following verses were emblematical heralds of the pro- 
gressive reformation from popery. When, therefore, the extent and prevalence 
of the power of the beast at its full height had been predicted in the foregoing 
chapter, the diminution and weakening of it, as introductory to his destruction, 
is intimated in this. Itis also worthy of notice, that about this era the opinion 
began to be publicly avoved by several persons, that the church, court, and city 
of Rome were Babylon, and so inevitably doomed to destruction. It may also 
be very well worth inquiring whether there are not some remains of the papal 
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superstition and corruption, even in Protestant churches; and how far they, 
whose grand object it seems to be to contend most, and most vehemently, not to 
say virulently, for that which admits of the least scriptural proof, keep at a 
proper distance from this tremendous warning.—7\. Scott.] 


13 And I heard a voice from heaven saying unto 
me, Write, Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord 
from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their labours; and their works do follow 
them. 14 And I looked, and behold a white cloud, 
and upon the cloud one sat like unto the Son of man, 
having on his head a golden crown, and in his hand 
a sharp sickle. 15 And another angel came out of 
the temple, crying with a loud voice to him that sat 
on the cloud, Thrust in thy sickle, and reap: for the 
time is come for thee to reap; for the harvest of the 
earth is ripe. 16 And he that sat on the cloud 
thrust in his sickle on the earth; and the earth was 
reaped. 17 And another angel came out of the 
temple which is in heaven, he also having a sharp 
sickle. 18 And another angel came out from the 
altar, which had power over fire; and cried with a 
loud ery to him that had the sharp sickle, saying, 
Thrust in thy sharp sickle, and gather the clusters 
of the vine of the earth; for her grapes are fully 
ripe. 19 And the angel thrust in his sickle into 
the earth, and gathered the vine of the earth, and 
cast zt into the great winepress of the wrath of God. 
20 And the winepress was trodden without the city, 
and blood came out of the winepress, even unto the 
horse bridles, by the space of a thousand and six 


hundred furlongs. 


Here we have the vision of the harvest and vintage, introduced with a solemn 
preface. Observe, 

First. The preface, ver. 13. Where note, J]. From whence this prophecy 
about the harvest came; it came down from heaven, and not from men, and 
therefore it is as certain truth, and great authority. 2. How it was to be pre- 
served and published; by writing. It was to be matter of record that the 
people of God might have recourse to it for their support and comfort upon 
all oceasions. 3. What it principally intended; and that is, to shew the bless- 
edness of all the faithful saints and servants of God, both in death and after 
death. “Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord from henceforth,” &e. 
Where observe, Ist. The description of those that are and shall be blessed; such 
as die in the Lord, either die in the cause of Christ, or rather die in a state of 
vital union with Christ; that are found in Christ when death comes. 2nd. The 
demonstration of their blessedness; “ they rest from their labours,” and “ their 
works follow them.” Firs¢. They are blessed in their rest; they rest from all sin, 
temptation, sorrow, and persecution; * There the wicked cease from troubling, 
there the weary are at rest.” Secondly. They are blessed in their recompence, 
“their works follow them;” they do not go before them as their title, or price 
of purchase, but follow them as their evidence of having lived and died in the 
Lord; and the memory of them will be pleasant, and the reward glorious, far 
above the merit of all their services and sufferings. Thirdly. They are happy in 
the time of their dying, when they have lived to see the cause of God reviving, 
the peace of the church returning, and the wrath of God falling upon their idola- 
trous, cruel enemies. Such times are good times to die in; they have Simeon’s 
desire, “ Now, Lord, let thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation.” And all this is ratified and confirmed by the testimony 
of the Spirit, witnessing with their spirits, and with the written word. | 

Secondly. We have the vision itself, represented by a harvest and a vintage. 

1. By an harvest, ver. 14, 15; an emblem that sometimes signifies the cutting 
down of the wicked, when ripe for ruin, by the judgments of God; and some- 
times the gathering in of the righteous, when ripe for heaven, by the mercy 
of God. This seems rather to represent God’s judgments against the wicked, 
And here observe, Ist. The Lord of the harvest, one so like unto the Son of 
man, that he was the same, even the Lord Jesus; who is described, First. By 
the chariot, in which he saw a white cloud, a cloud that hada bright side turned 
to the church, how dark soever it might be to the wicked. Secondly. By the 
ensign of his power; on his head was a golden crown, authority to do all that 
he did, and whatsoever he woulddo. Thirdly. By the instrument of his provi- 
dence ; “in his hand a sharp sickle.” Fourthly. By the solicitations he had from 
the temple to perform this great work. What he did, he was desired to do by 
his people; and though he was resolved to do it, he would for this thing be 
sought unto by them, and so it should be in return to their prayers. 2nd. 
Observe, The harvest work; which is, to thrust the sickle into the corn, 
and reap the field. The sickle is the sword of God’s justice, the field is the 
world; reaping is cutting the inhabitants of the earth down, and carrying them 
off. 3rd. The harvest time, and that was when the corn is ripe; when the 
measure of the sins of men is filled up, and they are ripe for destruction. The 
most inveterate enemies of Christ and his church are not destroyed, till by their 
sin they are ripe for ruin, and then he will spare them no longer; he will thrust 
in his sickle, and the earth shall be reaped. ‘ 

2. A vintage, ver. 17. Some think these two are only different emblems of 
the same judgment; others, that hese to distinct events of Providence 
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before the end of all things. Observe, Ist. To whom this vintage work was 
committed; to an angel, “another angel that came out from the altar ;” that 
is, from the holiest of all in heaven. 2nd. At whose request this vintage work 
was undertaken 3.and it was as before, at the ery of an angel out of the temple, 
the ministers and churches of God on earth. 3rd. The work of the vintage, 
which consists of two parts: First. The cutting offand gathering the “clusters 
of the vine,” which were now ripe and ready, “fully ripe,” ver. 18. Secondly. 
Casting these grapes into the wine-press, ver. 19. And here we are told, lst. 
What was the wine-press; it was “ the wrath of God,” the fire of his indigna- 
tion, some terrible calamity, very probably the sword, shedding the blood of 
the wicked. 2nd. Where was the place of the wine-press; ‘‘ without the city,” 
where the army lay that came against Babylon. 3rd. The quantity of the wine; 
that is, of the blood that was drawn forth by this judgment; it was for depth 
up to the horses bridles, and for breadth and length “a thousand and six hun- 
dred furlongs,” ver. 20; that is, say some, two hundred Italian miles, which is 
thought to be the measure of the Holy Land, and may be meant of the patri- 
mony of the holy see, encompassing the city of Rome. But here we are left to 
doubtful conjectures. Perhaps this great event has not yet had its accomplish- 
ment, but the vision is for an appointed time; and therefore, though it may 
Gage tarry, we are to wait for it. “ But who shall live when the Lord does 
ris 


CHAPTER XV. 


Hitherto, according to the judgment of very eminent expositors, God had represented to 
his servant John, I. The state of the church under the pagan powers, in the six seals 
opened; and then, II. The state of the church under the papal powers, in the vision 
of the six trumpets that began to sound upon the opening of the seventh seal. III. 
And then is inserted a more general and brief account of the past, present, and future 
state of the church, in the little book, &c. He now proceeds, IV. To shew‘him how 
antichrist should be destroyed, by what steps that destruction should be accomplished, 
in the vision of the seven vials. This chapter contains an awful introduction or 
preparation for the pouring out of the vials; in which we have, 1. A sight of those 
angels in heaven that were to have the execution of this great work, and with what 
acclamations of joy the heavenly hosts applauded the great design, ver. 1—4. 2. A 
Sight of these angels coming out of heaven to receive those vials which they were to 
pour out, and _the great commotions that this caused in the world, ver. 5 to the end. 


> ND I saw another sign in 
JE heaven, great and marvellous, 
© seven angels having the seven 
X22. Jast olagues; for in them is 
Wye filled up the wrath of God. 
y/2 And I saw as it were a sea 
of glass mingled with fire: and 
sthem that had gotten the vic- 
tory over the beast, and over 
his image, and over his mark, and over the number 


di 


g 
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of his name, stand on the sea of glass, having the 


harps of God. 3 And they sing the song of Moses 
the servant of God, and the song of the Lamb, say- 
ing, Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord God 
Almighty ; just and true are thy ways, thou King of 
saints. 4 Who shall not fear thee, O Lord, and 
glorify thy name? for thow only art holy: for all 
nations shall come and worship before thee; for thy 
judgments are made manifest. 


Here we have the preparation of matters for the pouring out of the seven 
vials, which was committed to seven angels; and observe how these angels 
appeared to the apostle—‘in heaven.” It was in a wonderful manner, and that 
upon the account, 1. Of the work they had to do, and that was, to finish the 
destruction of antichrist. God was now about to pour out his seven last 
plagues upon that interest; and as the measure of Babylon’s sins was filled up, 
they should now find the full measure of his vindictive wrath. 2. The spec- 
tators and witnesses of this their commission, all that had gotten the victory 
over the beast, &c. These stood on asea of glass, representing this world, as 
some think, a brittle thing, that shall be broken to pieces; or, as others, the 
gospel covenant, alluding to the brazen sea in the temple, in which the priests 
were to wash (the faithful servants of God stand upon the foundation of the 
righteousness of Christ); or, as others, the Red Sea, that stood, as it were, con- 
gealed while the Israelites went through; and, the pillar of fire reflecting light 
upon the waters, they would seem to have fire mingled with them; and this to 
shew that the fire of God’s wrath against Pharaoh and his horses should dis- 
solve the congealed waters, and destroy them thereby, to which there seems 
to be an allusion by their singing the song of Moses: in which, Ist. They extol 
the greatness of God’s works, and the justice and truth of his ways, both im 
delivering his people and destroying their enemies; they rejoiced in hope, aud 
the near prospect they had of this, though it was not yet accomplished. 2nd. 
They call upon all nations to render unto God that fear, glory, and worship 
which was due to such a discovery of his truth and justice; ver. 4, “ Who shall 
not fear thee?” 


5 And after that I looked, and, behold, the tem- 
ple of the tabernacle of the testimony in heaven was 
opened: 6 And the seven angels came ont of the 
temple, having the seven plagues, clotied in pure 
and white linen, and having their breasts girded with 
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golden girdles. 7 And one of the four beasts gave 
unto the seven angels seven golden vials full of the 
wrath of God, who liveth for ever and ever. 8 And 
the temple was filled with smoke from the glory of 
God, and from his power; and no man was able to 
enter into the temple, till the seven plagues of the 
seven angels were fulfilled. 


Observe, First. How these angels appeared coming out of heaven, to 
execute their commission; ver. 5, ‘The temple of the tabernacle of the testi- 
mony in heaven was opened.” ere is an allusion to the holiest of all in the 
tabernacle and temple, where was the mercy-seat, covering the ark of the tes- 
timony, where the high priest made intercession, and God communed with his 
people, and heard their prayers. Now by this, as it is here mentioned, we may 
understand, 1. That, in the judgments God was now about to execute upon the 
antichristian interest, he was fulfilling the prophesies and promises of his word 
and covenant, which was there always before him, and of which he was ever 
mindful. 2. That in this work he was answering the prayers of the people, 
which were offered to him by their great High Priest. 3. That he was herein 
avenging the quarrel of his own Son, and our Saviour Jesus Christ, whose 
offices and authority had been usurped, his name dishonoured, and the great 
designs of his death opposed by antichrist and his adherents. 4. ‘That he was 
opening a wider door of liberty for his people to worship him in numerous 
solemn assemblies, without the fear of their enemies. é 

Secondly. How they were equipped and prepared for their work. Where 
observe, 1. Their array. They were “clothed in pure and white linen,” and 
had “their breasts girded with golden girdles,” ver. 6. ‘his was the habit of 
the high priests when they went in to inquire of God, and came out with an 
answer from him. This shewed these angels were acting in all things under 
the Divine appointment and direction, and that they were going to prepare 
a sacrifice to the Lord, called “the supper of the great God,” ch. xix.17. The 
angels are the ministers of Divine justice, and they do every thing in a pure and 
holy manner. 2. Their artillery; what it was, and from whence they received 
it. Their artillery, by which they were to do this great execution, was, “seven 
vials filled with the wrath of God.” They were armed with the wrath of God 
against his enemies. ‘The meanest creature, when it comes armed with the 
anger of God, will be too hard for any man in the world; but much more an 
angel of God. This wrath of God was not to be poured out all at once, but 
was divided into seven parts, which should successively fall upon the anti- 
christian party. Now from whence did the angels receive these vials? From 
one of the four living creatures, one of the ministers of the true church; that 
is, in answer to the prayers of the ministers and people of God, and to avenge 
their cause, in which the angels are willingly employed. 

Thirdly. The impressions these things made upon all that stood near the 
temple; they were all, as it were, wrapt up in clouds of smoke, which filled 
the temple, from the glorious and powerful presence of God; so that “no man 
was able to enter into the temple” till the work was finished. ‘The interests 
of antichrist were so interwoven with the civil interests of the nations, that 
he could not be destroyed without giving a great shock to all the world. And 
the people of God would have but little rest and leisure to assemble themselves 
before him, while this great work was a doing; for the present their sabbaths 
would be interrupted, ordinances of public worship intermitted, and all thrown 
into a general confusion. God himself was now preaching to the church, and 
to all the world, by terrible things in righteousness; but when this work was 
done, then the churches would have rest; the temple would be opened, and the 
solmen assemblies gathered, edified, and multiplied. The greatest deliverances 
of the church are brought about by awful and astonishing steps of Providence. 

{Contemporaneously with the French Revolution, (see Supplementary Note 
on following chapter,) or immediately subsequent, there was a signal revival 
of the evangelic and missionary spirit in Britain. Numerous societies were 
formed for the spread of the Gospel and the circulation of the Scriptures. 
Missions were set on foot to almost all parts of the world,—the West Indies, 
the South Sea Islands, Africa, Australia, Greenland. The evangelization of 
India was a work not too mighty to be undertaken. The Jews were visited; 
and even the benighted and idolatrous churches of eastern and western Chris- 
tendom were not neglected. The French Revolution opened great part of 
Europe to the preaching of the Gospel. Thus the temple was opened; and 
the ark of the Testament—ch. xi. 15—19,—the Bible and Gospel,—which popery 
had veiled, was anew discovered to the Roman nations. But this statement 
must be taken in connection with another most important intimation, in the 
end of ch. xv., respecting the temple now open: “And the temple was filled 
with smoke from the glory of God, and from his power; and no man was able 
to enter into the temple till the seven plagues of the seven angels were ful- 
filled.” Till God had vindicated his holiness by the infliction of these awful 
plagues, no man was able to enter into the temple. Nevertheless, all the 
while the storm was raging, it stood open, revealing, as it were, to the nations 
the sanctuary of safety, and the temple of worship, where they should ulti- 
mately be gathered. Since evangelic agencies began to be employed on the 
continent of Europe there have been individual conversions not a few; but 
there has been no general or national evangelization; nor are we to expect 
that there will be, till the judgment of the seventh vial is ended.—S. V. It is 
also highly probable that the same judgments by which the antichristian power 
and other enemies of the church shall be destroyed will be employed to purify 
even the less corrupt parts of it, and in proportion to the degree in which 
unscriptural usages are contended for and imposed, or scriptural truths and 
duties are neglected, even professed Protestant churches will drink of the 
same cup, Isa. y. 9; i. 21. ‘God will purify his church by such signal judgments 
as shall arouse the attention of the whole world.’—Bishop Horsley. So that 
the happy estate of the true church, as perhaps implied by entering into the 
temple, will not commence till, by the same awful dispensations, obstinate 
enemies shall be destroyed, and lukewarm, superstitious, or formal Christians 
shall be purified. Thus, whatever is anti-seriptural or unscriptural in every 
company being purged away, the whole brought to purity, unity, and spiri- 
tuality in worship, discipline, doctrine, and practice, shall be firmly established, 
Zeph. iii. 9—17.—T. Scott. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


In this chapter we have an account of the pouring forth of these vials that were filled with 
the wrath of God, and they were poured out upon the whole antichristian empire, and 
6n every thing appertaining toit. I. Upon the earth, ver. 2. Then, II. Upon the 
sea, ver. 3, III. Upon the rivers and syria of waters, ver, 4. Here the heavenly 
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hosts proclaim and applaud the righteousness of the judgments of God. IV. The 
fourth vial was poured out on the sun, ver. 8. V. The fifth on the seat of the beast. 
VI. The sixth on the river Euphrates. VII. The seventh in the air, upon which the 
cities of the nations fell, and great Babylon came in remembrance before God. 


ND I heard a great voice 
out of the temple saying to 
the seven angels, Go your 
ways, and pour out the vials 
of the wrath of God upon 
the earth. 2 And the first 
went, and poured out his 
vial upon the earth; and 
there fell a noisome and 
grievous sore upon the men which had the mark of 
the beast, and wpon them which worshipped his 
image. 3 And the second angel poured out his 
vial upon the sea; and it became as the blood of a 
dead man: and every living soul died in the sea. 
4 And the third angel poured out his vial upon the 
rivers and fountains of waters; and they became 
blood. 5 And I heard the angel of the waters say, 
Thou art righteous, O Lord, which art, and wast, and 
shalt be, because thou hast judged thus. 6 For 
they have shed the blood of saints and prophets, 
and thou hast given them blood to drink ; for they 
are worthy. 7 And I heard another out of the 
altar say, Even so, Lord God Almighty, true and 
righteous are thy judgments. 


We had in the foregoing chapter the great and solemn preparation that was 
made for the pouring out of the vials; now we have the performance of that 
work. Where observe, 

First. That though every thing was made ready before, yet nothing was to 
be put in execution without an immediate, positive order fa God; and this 
he gave out of the temple, answering the prayers of his people, and avenging 
their quarrel. 

Secondly. No sooner was the word of command given but it was imme- 
diately obeyed; no delay, no objection made. We find some of the best of men, 
as Moses and Jeremiah, did not so readily come in and comply with the eall 
of God to their work; but the angels of God not only encat ih strength, but 
in areadiness to do the will of God. God says, “ Go your ways, and pour out 
the vials,” and immediately the work is begun. We are taught to pray, that 
the will of God may be done on earth as it is done in heaven. : ; 

And now we enter upona series of very terrible dispensations of Providence; 
of which it is difficult to give the certain meaning, or to make the particular 
application. But in the general it is worth our observation, . 

1. That here is a reference and allusion to several of the plagues of Egypt, 
such as the turning their waters into blood, smiting them with boils and sores. 
Their sins were alike, and so were their punishments. 

2. These vials have a plain reference to the seven trumpets, which repre- 
sented the rise of antichrist ; and we learn hence, that the fall of the church’s 
enemies shall bear some resemblance to their rise; and that God can bring 
them down in such ways as they chose to exalt themselves. And the fall of 
antichrist shall be gradual; as Rome was not built in one day, so neither shall 
it fall in one day, but it falls by degrees: it shall fall so as to rise no more. 

3. The fall of the antichristian interest should be universal. Every thing that 
any ways belonged to them, or could be serviceable to them,—the premises and 
all their appurtenances,—are put into the writ for destruction ; their earth, their 
air, their sea, their rivers, their cities, all consigned over to ruin, all accursed for 
the sake of the wickedness of that people. Thus the creation groans and 
suffers through the sins of men. Now we proceed to, 

Ist. The first angel who poured out his vial, ver. 2; and obserye, First. 
Where it fell; “Upon the earth;” that is, say some, upon the common people; 
others, upon the body of the Romish clergy, that were the basis of the apacy, 
and of an earthly spirit, all carrying on earthly designs. Secondly. What it 
produced, ‘f Noisome and grievous sores” on all that had the mark of the beast. 
They had marked themselves by their sin, now God marks them out by his 
judgments. This sore, some think, signifies some of the first appearances of 
Providence against their state and interest, which gave them great uneasiness, 
as it discovered their inward distemper, and was a token of farther evil: the 
plague-tokens appeared. é 
_ 2nd. ‘* The second angel poured out his vial ;” and here we see, First. Where 
it fell; “ Upon the sea;” that is, say some, upon the jurisdiction and dominion 
of the papacy ; others, upon the whole system of their religion, their false doc- 
trines, corrupt glosses, their superstitious rites, their idolatrous worship, t a 
pardons, indulgences, a great conflux of wicked inventions and institutions, by 
which they maintain a trade and traffic advantageous to themselves, but inju- 
rious to all that deal with them. Secondly. What it produced ; It turned the sea 
into blood, “as the blood of a dead man, and every living soul died in the sea.” 
God discovered not only the vanity and falsehood of their religion, but the per- 
nicious and deadly nature of it, that the souls of men were poisoned by that 
which was pretended to be the sure means of their salvation. 

3rd. The next angel poured out his vial; and we are told, First. Where that 
fell; “ Upon the rivers, and upon the fountains of waters;” that is, say some 
very learned men, upon their emissaries, and especially the Jesuits, who, like 
streams, conveyed the venom and poison of their errors and idolatries from the 
| Spring-head through the earth. Secondly. What effect it had upon them; it 
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turned them into blood; some think, it stirred up Christian princes to take 
a just revenge upon them that had been the great incendiaries of the world, and 
had occasioned the shedding of the blood of armies, and of martyrs; and the 
following doxology favours this sense, ver. 5, 6, wherein the instrument that 
God makes use of in. this work is called “the angel of the waters,” who extols 
the righteousness of God in this retaliation, ‘“‘They haye shed the blood of thy 
saints, and thou hast given them blood to drink, for they are worthy;” to 
which another angel answered by full consent, ver. 7 


8 And the fourth angel poured out his vial upon 
the sun; and power was given unto him to scorch 
men with fire. 9 And men were scorched with 
great heat, and blasphemed the name of God, which 
hath power over these plagues: and they repented 
not to give him glory. 10 And the fifth angel 
poured out his vial upon the seat of the beast; and 
his kingdom was full of darkness ; and they gnawed 
their tongues for pain, 11 And blasphemed the 
God of heaven because of their pains and their sores, 
and repented not of their deeds. 


In these verses we see the work going on in the appointed order. 

4th. The fourth angel poured out his vial, and that fell upon the sun; that is, 
say some, upon some eminent prince of the popish communion that should 
renounce their false religion a little while before its utter downfal; and some 
expect it will be the German emperor. And now, what will be the consequence 
of this? That sun, which before cherished them with warm and benign influ- 
ences, shall now grow hot against these idolaters, and shall scorch them. 
Princes shall use their power and authority to suppress them, which yet would 
be so far from bringing them to repentance, that it should cause them to curse 
God and their king, and look upward, throwing out their blasphemous speeches 
against the God of heaven. They were hardened to their ruin. 

5th. The fifth angel poured out his vial. ver. 10; and observe, First. Where 
that fell; “ Upon the seat of the beast ;” upon Rome itself, the mystical Baby- 
lon, the head of the antichristian empire. Secondly. What effect it had there ; 
the whole kingdom of the beast was “full of darkness” and distress ; from that 
very city, which was the seat of their policy, the source of all their learning, and 
all their knowledge, and all their pomp and pleasure, it now becomes a source 
of darkness, and pain, and anguish. Darkness was one of the plagues of Egypt, 
and it is opposed to lustre and honour, and so forebodes the contempt and scorn 
to which the antichristian interest should be exposed. Darkness is opposed 
to wisdom and _ penetration, and forebodes the confusion and folly which the 
idolaters should discover at that time. It is opposed to pleasure and joy, 
and so signifies their anguish and vexation of spirit when their calamties thus 
came upon them. 
_ (In Zhe Discourse of the Rise and Fall of Papacy, published by its author 
in the year 1701, it is said, ‘The pouring out of this vial on the sun must 
denote the humiliation of some eminent potentates of the Romish interest 
whose influence and countenance cherish and support the papal cause. And 
these, therefore, must be principally understood of the house of Austria and 
Bourbon, though not exclusively of other popish princes.—I cannot but hope 
that some new mortification of the chief supporters of antichrist will then 
happen; and perhaps the French monarchy may begin to be considerably 
humble about that time: that whereas the French king takes the sun for his 
emblem, and this for his motto, Mee pluribus impar, he may at length, or 
rather his successors, and the monarchy itself, (at least before the year 
1794), be forced to acknowledge, that (in respect to neighbouring potentates) 
he is even singulis impar.—Rev. R. Fleming, 1701. We leave the reader 
to trace the singular coincidence between these intimations and the actual 
occurrences of the period referred to, only observing that, subsequent to 1794, 
writers on the Apocalypse have entered into lengthened historical proofs of 
the prediction being then fulfilled. Mr. Elliott, commenting on another part 
of this same vial—on the power given to the angel—observes, ‘ It is evidently to 
the angel that poured out of the vial that this power belonged. But, just as in 
the case of the angel Abaddon, that conducted the locust-plague of the fifth 
trumpet, so here too we may suppose a visible and earthly agency operating, 
under the invisible angelic agency, to execute the judgment of the vial. And 
certainly such an agent was Napoleon. It was given him to scorch the men 
with fire. It is suggested by Dr. Keith that there may be an allusion in this 
expression to the artillery used by the French emperor, to an extent posend all 
former example in military annals, as the great arm of his victories. or is he 
unwarranted in this supposition by the analogy of prophecy. If the fire noted 
under the sixth trumpet, as that by which the Greek empire was to fall, was 
literally the fire of artillery, why not the same here? But the fulfilment of the 
expression, taken in its common figurative sense of fiery affliction and suffering, 
is equally clear in the history of the wars and conquests of Napoleon. It was 
given him to scorch men with fire; and they were “scorched with great heat.” 
As a specimen, the following extract, borrowed by Mr. Cunninghame (p. 281) 
from official reports, in 1813, may suffice: ‘The destruction and distress which 
marked the countries through which the French army fied from the bloody 
fields of Leipsic were altogether indescribable. Dead bodies covered the roads. 
Half-consumed French soldiers were found in the villages destroyed by the 
flames. Whole districts were depopulated by disease. For a month after the 
retreat no human being, no domestic animal, no poultry, nay, not even a 
sparrow was to be met with: only ravens in abundance feeding on corpses.’ It 
is added of the men thus scorched with great heat, that “they blasphemed the 
name of God, who had power over these plagues, and repented not to give him 
glory.” From the first outbreak of the revolutionary venom in France to the 
final prostration of the German empire in opposing it, no evidence appeared of 
these judgments having been effective for their intended purpose, no case of the 
suffering nations renounc‘ng the papal apostacy for a purer faith, and turn- 
ing, like some at the Reformation, to the God that smote them. ‘There had 
been no repenting in France to give God glory. ‘The same was substantially 
the case in Italy, Germany, Spain, Portugal; the Romish superstition being 
professed nationally, the French infidelity cherished in the heart; and, together 
with it, instead of humiliation under God’s judgments, a bitter, blaspheming 
rebelliousness of spirit against him who sent them.—Rev. HL. B. Elliott, 1847. 
The fifth vial is to be poured on the throne or seat of the beast, that eeeen 
Rome itself; where the Holy Spirit no longer conceals the matter under the veil 


of figures and allegories, perhaps on onde of the great light that should then 
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be reflected upon the prophecies—so that it shall no longer be doubted what 
part of the vial is already accomplished, and what remains to be accomplished. 
By this disaster of the Roman city, the papal name shall not indeed be altogether 
destroyed, but spoiled of its glory and splendour, so that they shall gnaw their 
tongues for pain. In the mean time, however, persevering in their impenitency 
and obduracy, they shall abuse their pains to further degrees of blasphemy.— 
Mede, 1632. We repeat that SecA ts: the temporal power of the pope is 
abolished. He can neither appoint his ministers nor dismiss them, or direct 
their measures. His presidency is merely nominal; and eyen that shadow of 
authority he will probably not be suffered to retain. ‘The Roman hierarchy is 
destroyed—destroyed by suicide—but Rome will soon discover its error. The 
rich legations by which the court and capital were supported owned at best 
but a reluctant submission to the pope himself. How will they now endure to 
maintain the licentious indolence of the usurping metropolis? Rome, deprived 
of its ecclesiastical court, unsafe as the resort of wealthy travellers, without 
commerce or manufactures, and surrounded by its unwholesome desert, where 
existence is perpetual warfare against nature, must fast sink into the decay and 
ruin from which it was only rescued as the capital of the Roman Catholic 
world. We cannot pretend to lament the danger or downfal of the church of 
Rome.—Quarterly Review, June, 1848. ] 


12 And the sixth angel poured out his vial upon 
the great river Euphrates; and the water thereof 
was dried up, that the way of the kings of the east 
might be prepared. 13 And I saw three unclean 


spirits like frogs come out of the mouth of the 


dragon, and out of the mouth of the beast, and out 
of the mouth of the false prophet. 14 For they 
are the spirits of devils, working miracles, which go 
forth unto the kings of the earth and of the whole 
world, to gather them to the battle of that great day 
of God Almighty. 15 Behold, I come as a thief. 
Blessed is he that watcheth, and keepeth his gar- 
ments, lest he walk naked, and they see his shame. 
16 And he gathered them together into a place 
called in the Hebrew tongue Armageddon. 


6th. The sixth angel poured out his vial; and observe, First. Where it fell; 
“Upon the great river Euphrates.” Some take it literally, from the place where 
the Turkish power and empire begun; and they think this is a prophecy of the 
destruction of the Turkish monarchy and idolatry, which they think will be 
effected about the same time with that of the papacy, as another antichrist, and 
that thereby a way shall be made for the conveniency of the Jews, those princes 
of the east. Others take it for the river Tiber; for as Rome is mystical Babylon, 
Tiber is mystical Huphrates. And when Rome is destroyed, her river and mer- 
chandise must suffer with her. [Since 1820, how have the waters of the sym- 
bolic Euphrates been dried up! ‘They have receded from Greece on the west, 
Algiers and Egypt on the sonth, Wallachia and Moldavia on the north. And if 
we look to the central empire, in what a state of decrepitude do we tind it !—a 
feeble government, an exhausted treasury, the provinces groaning under rapa- 
cious pachas, and the population yearly diminishing under the influence of 
tyranny, famine, and plague; so that, in the memorable phrase of Lamartine, 
‘Purkey is dying out for want of Turks.’ The sixth angel has poured out 
his vial, and the waters of the great river Euphrates are rapidly drying up.— 
S.V.] Secondly. What did this vial produce? 1st. The drying up of the river, 
which furnished the city with wealth, provisions, and all sorts of accommo- 
dations. 2nd. A way is hereby prepared for “the kings of the East.” The 
idolatry of the church of Rome had been a great hinderance both to the con- 
version of the Jews, who have been long cured of their inclination to idols, 
and of the Gentiles, who are hardened in their idolatry, by seeing that which 
so much symbolizes with it among those called Christians. And therefore 
it is very probable the downfal of popery, removing these obstructions, will 
open a way for both the Jews and other eastern nations to come into the true 
church of Christ. And if we suppose that Mahometanism shall fall at the 
same time, there will be still a more open communication between the western 
and eastern nations, that may facilitate the conversion of the Jews, and of * the 
fulness of the Gentiles.” And when this work of God appears, and is about to 
be accomplished, no wonder if it occasion another consequence, which is, 3rd. 
The last effort of the great dragon; he is resolved to have another push for it, 
that, if possible, he may retrieve the ruinous posture of his affairs in the world. 
He is now rallying his forces, re-collecting all his spirits, to make one desperate 
sally before all be lost. ‘This is occasioned by the pouring out of the sixth vial. 
And here observe, (1.) The instruments he makes use of to engage the powers 
of the earth in his cause and quarrel; “‘ Three unclean spirits, like frogs,” come 
forth, one “out of the mouth of the dragon,” another “ out of the mouth of the 
beast,” and a third “ out of the mouth of the false prophet.” | Hell, the secular 
power of antichrist, and the ecclesiastical power, all combine to send their 
several instruments furnished with hellish malice, with Pel dca and with 
religious falsehood and deceit ; and these should muster up the deyil’s forces for 
a decisive battle. (2.) ‘The means these instruments should use to engage the 
powers of the earth in this war. ‘They should work pretended miracles,—the 
old stratagem of him “whose coming is after the working of Satan, with all 
power, and signs, and lying wonders, and with all deceivableness of unright- 
eousness,” 2 Z’hes. ii. 9,10. Some think, a little before the fall of antichrist, the 
popish pretence of power to work miracles will be revived, and will very much 
amuse and deceive the world. (3.) ‘Che field of battle, a place called Arma- 
geddon ; that is, say some, the mount of Megiddo, near to which, by.a stream 
issuing from thence, Barak overcame Sisera, and all the kings in alliance with 
him, 5 v.19. And in the valley of Megiddo Josiah was slain. ‘his place 
had been famous for two events of a very different nature, the first very happy 
for the church of God, the latter very unhappy; but it should now be the field 
of the last battle in which the church shall be engaged, and she shall be vic- 
torious. This battle required time to prepare for it, and therefore the farther 
account of it is suspended till we come to the nineteenth chapter, ver. 19, 20. 
(4.) The warning which God gives of this great and decisive trial, to engage his 
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people to Gate for it, ver. 15. 
therefore C ( rm € } 
might not be surprised and ashamed. When God’s cause comes to be tried, and 
his battles to be fought, all his people should be ready to stand up for his 
interest, and be faithful and valiant in his service. Ae: j ; 

[We determine the character of these three frogs, or spirits, by tracing their 
origin. The first issues from the mouth of the dragon, which is the old serpent 
the devil. This can be nothing else than infidelity, the religion of Rome in its 
dragon form, in conjunction with its usual concomitants, democracy, and rebel- 
lion against all authority, Divine and human. The next issues from the mouth of 
the beast; that is, the seven-headed and ten-horned beast. The characteristic 
principle of this beast, as distinguished from that of the false prophet, is des- 
potism. The third and last spirit comes from the mouth of the false prophet, and, 
beyond question, is popery. These symbolic frogs covered Europe, penetrating 
everywhere, loading the air with their croakings, and polluting the earth with 
their filth. Bur, though individually insignificant and base, collectively they have 
been the authors of a tremendous catastrophe. In the execution of their com- 
mission, they have gathered the kings of the earth and of the whole world to 
“the battle of that great day of God Almighty.” This is the next terrible scene 
that opens before us. On the very eve of battle a solemn warning is tendered: 
“Behold, 1 come as a thief;” for this event is to overtake the world with 
unprecedented and startling suddenness. “ Blessed is he that watcheth and 
keepeth his garments, lest he walk naked, and they see his shame.” This 
warning plainly imports that, immediately before that great day, individuals 
and churches should be exposed to peculiar temptation to forsake their prin- 
ciples, here symbolized by their garments. The temptation will not arise from 
the persecution of force, but from the seduction of these three spirits. Do 
recent events throw no light on this prediction? Has not Puseyism solicited 
some to part with the doctrine of Christ’s atonement and intercession? Has 
not Erastiavism solicited others to give up the headship of the Lord Jesus? 
And has not neology tempted others to make shipwreck of the faith alto- 
zether? A peculiar blessedness will be his who “ watcheth and keepeth his 
garments.’”—S. V. The coincidence between this prophecy and the following, 
as unfulfilled prophecies in the Old Testament, is worthy of special notice by 
all who would patiently investigate the true meaning, and not run away with 
hasty, and crude, and partial, though plausible, interpretations, grounded on 
incidental resemblances, Ps. clix. 7—9; Jsa. xxxiv.; lxiii. 1—6; Hze. xxxviii. ; 
xxxix.; Dan. ii. 44, 453 vil, 9—125 xi. 40—453 Mze, vy. 10—15; | vil. 4—17; 
Zec. xiv. 12—19.—7'. Scott.} 


17 And the seventh angel poured out his vial 
into the air; and there came a great voice out of the 
temple of heaven, from the throne, saying, It is done. 
18 And there were voices, and thunders, and light- 
nings; and there was a great earthquake, such as 
was not since men were upon the earth, so mighty 
an earthquake, and so great. 19 And the great 
city was divided into three parts, and the cities of 
the nations fell: and great Babylon came in remem- 
brance before God, to give unto her the cup of the 
wine of the fierceness of his wrath. 20 And every 
island fled away, and the mountains were not found. 
21 And there fell upon men a great hail out of 
heaven, every stone about the weight of a talent: 
and men blasphemed God because of the plague 
of the hail; for the plague thereof was exceeding 
great. 


Here we have an account of the seventh and last angel pouring forth his vial, 
contributing his part towards the accomplishment of the downfal of Babylon, 
which was the finishing stroke. And here, as before, observe, 

First. Where this plague fell; on the air, that is, upon the prince of the 
power of the air, that is, the devil. His powers were restrained, his policies 
confounded, he was bound in God's chain, the sword of God was upon his eye 
and upon his arm; for he, as well as the powers of the earth, is subject to the 
almighty power of God. He had used all possible means to preserve the anti- 
christian interest, and to prevent the fall of Babylon; all the influence that 
he has upon the minds of men, binding their judgments, and perverting them ; 
hardening their hearts, raising their enmity to the Gospel as high as could be. 
But now here is a vial poured out upon his kingdom, and he is not able to 
support his tottering cause and interest any longer. 

econdly. What it produced: 1. A thankful voice from heaven, pronouncing 
that now the work was done. ‘The church triumphant in heaven saw it, and 
rejoiced; the church militant on earth saw it, and became triumphant: “It is 
finished.” 2. A mighty commotion on the earth, an earthquake, so great us never 
was before, shaking the very centre; and this ushered in by the usual concomi- 
tants of thunder and lightnings. 3. The fall of Babylon, which was divided 
into three parts, called “ the cities of the nations,” ver. 19, having had rule over 
the nations, and taken in the idolatry of the nations, incorporating into her 
religion something of the Jewish, something of the pagan, and something of the 
Christian religion, and so was three cities in one. God now remembered this 
great and wicked city, though for some time he seemed to have forgotten her 
idolatry and cruelty, yet now he gives “unto her the cup of the wine of the 
fierceness of his wrath.” And this downfal extended farther than to the seat 
of antichrist; it reached from the centre to the circumference; and every 
island, and every mountain, that seemed by nature and situation the most 
secured, were carried away in the deluge of this ruin. 

Thirdly. How the antichristian party were affected with it. Though it fell 
upon them as a dreadful storm, as if the stones of the city, tossed up into the air, 
came down upon their heads, like hailstones of a talent weight each, yet they 
were so tar from repenting, that they blasphemed that God who thus punished 
them. Here was a dreadful plague of the heart, a spiritual judgment more 
dreadful and destructive than all the rest. Observe, 1. The greatest calamities 
that can befal men will not bring them to repentance without the grace of God 


It would be sudden and unexpected, and 
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j |}! working with them. 
hristians should be clothed, and armed, and ready for it, that they | 
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2. Those who are not made better by the judgments of 
God are_always the worse for them. 3, To be hardened in sin and enmity 
against God, by his righteous judgments, is a certain token of utter destruction, 


CHAPTER XVII. 


This chapter is another representative of those things that had been revealed before con-~ 
cerning the wickedness and ruin of antichrist. ‘This antichrist had been before repre- 
sented as a beast, and is now described asa greit whore. Andhere, [. The apostle is 
invited to see this vile woman, ver. 1,2. Il. Heteils us what an appearance she made, 
ver, 3—6. ILL. The mystery of it isexplained to him, ver. 7—12. And, 1V. Her ruin 


foretold, ver. 13 to the end, 


ND there came one of the 
seven angels which had the 
seven vials, and talked with 
« me, saying unto me, Come 
2 hither; I will shew unto 
thee the judgment of the 
great whore that sitteth 
upon many waters: 2 With 
whom the kings of the earth 
have committed fornication, 
and the inhabitants of the earth have been made 
drunk with the wine of her fornication. 3 So he 
carried me away in the spirit into the wilderness : 
and I saw a woman sit upon a scarlet coloured beast, 
full of names of blasphemy, having seven heads and 
ten horns. 4 And the woman was arrayed in purple 
and scarlet colour, and decked with gold and pre- 
cious stones and pearls, having a golden cup in her 
hand full of abominations and filthiness of her forni- 
eation: 5 And upon her forehead was a name, 
written, MYSTERY, BABYLON THE GREAT, 
THE MOTHER OF HARLOTS AND ABOMI- 
NATIONS OF THE EARTH. 6 And I saw the 
woman drunken with the blood of the saints, and 
with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus: and when I 
saw her, I wondered with great admiration, 
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Here we have a new vision, not as to the matter of it, for that is contemporary 
with what came under the three last vials, but as to the manner of deseription, 
&e. Observe. 

First. The invitation given to the apostle to take a view of what was here to 
be represented; ver. 1, “ Come hither, and I will shew thee the judgment of the 
great, whore,” &c. ‘This isaname of great infamy. A whore is ove that is 
married, and has been false to her husband’s bed; has forsaken the guide of 
her youth, and broken the covenant of God. She had been a prostitute to 
the Jonge of the earth, whom she had intoxicated “ with the wine of her for- 
nication. 

Secondly. The appearance she made, and it was gay and gaudy, like such sort 
of creatures; ver. 4, “She was arrayed in purple and scarlet colour, and 
decked with gold, and precious stones, and pearls.” Here were all the allure- 
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worldly minds. 


Thirdly. Her principal seat and residence: “U | E at hs 
Pedant tat Hone idence; pon the beast that had seven 


| ) ve.; that is to say, Rome, the city on seven hills 
infamous for idolatry, tyranny, and bidsphen i 2 a i 

Fourthly, Her name, which ‘was written on her forehead.” Tt was the 
custom of impudent harlots to hang out signs, with their names, that all might 
know what they were. Now in this observe, 1. She is named trom her place 
of residence, Babylon the Great. But, that we might not take it for the old 
Babylon, literally so called, we are told there is a mystery in the name, it is 
some other great city resembling the old Babylon. 2. She is named from her 
infamous way and practice. Not onlya harlot, but a mother of harlots; breed- 
ing up harlots, and nursing and training them up to idolatry, and all sort of 
lewdness and wickedness; the parent and nurse of all false religion and filthy 
conversation. 


Fifthly. Her diet; she satiated herself with “the blood of the saints and 
martyrs of Jesus.” ‘She drank their blood with that greediness that she intoxi- 
eated herself with it. It was so pleasant to her that she could not tell when 
she had enough of it. She was satiated, but never satisfied. 


7 And the angel said unto me, Wherefore didst 
thou marvel? I will tell thee the mystery of the 
woman, and of the beast that carrieth her, which 
hath the seven heads and ten horns. 8 The beast 
that thou sawest was, and is not; and shall ascend 
out of the bottomless pit, and go into perdition: and 
they that dwell on the earth shall wonder, whose 
names were not written in the book of life from the 
foundation of the world, when they behold the beast 
that was, and is not, and yet is. 9 And here is the 
mind which hath wisdom. ‘The seven heads are 
seven mountains, on which the woman sitteth. 10 
And there are seven kings: five are fallen, and one 
is, and the other is not yet come; and when he 
cometh, he must continue a short space. 11 And 
the beast that was, and is not, even he is the eighth, 
and is of the seven, and goeth into perdition. 12 
And the ten horns which thou sawest are ten kings, 
which have received no kingdom as yet; but receive 
power as kings one hour with the beast. 13 These 
have one mind, and shall give their power and 
strength unto the beast. 


Here we have the mystery of this vision explained. The apostle wondered 
at the sight of this woman; the angel undertakes to open this vision to him, it 
being the key of the former visions. And he tells the apostle what was meant 
by the beast on which the woman sat; but it is so explained as still to need 
farther explanation. 1. This beast “ was, and is not, and yet is;” that is, it 
was a seat of idolatry and persecution; and is not, that is, not in the ancient 
form, which was pagan; and yet it is, it is truly the seat of idolatry and 
tyranny, though of another sort and form. It “ascends out of the bottomless 
pit.” Visiatey and cruelty are the issue and product of hell, and it shall return 
thither and go into perdition. 2. This beast had seven heads; which have a 
double signification: Ist. “ Seven mountains; ” the seven hills on which Rome 
stands. And, 2. “Seven kings,” or sorts of government. Rome was governed 
by kings, consuls, tribunes, decemviri, dictators, emperors that were pagan, 
and emperors that were Christian; five of these were extinct when this pro- 
phecy was written; one was then in being, that is, the pagan emperor; and the 
other, that is, the Christian emperor, was yet to come, ver. 10. ‘I his beast, the 

apacy, makes an eighth governor, and sets up idolotry again. 3rd. This beast 
iad “ten horns,” which are said to be “ten kings, which have received no 
kingdom as yet;” “as yet,” that is, as some, shall not rise up till the Roman 
empire be broken in pieces; or, as others, shall not rise up till near the end of 
antichrist’s reign; and so shall reign but as it were one hour with her, but 
shall for that time be very unanimous and very zealous in that interest, and 
entirely devoted to it, divesting themselves of their prerogatives and revenues, 
things so dear to princes, out of an unaccountable fondness for the papacy. 
(See Supplementary Notes on ch, xiii., and at end of book.) 


14 These shall make war with the Lamb, and the 
Lamb shall overcome them: for he is Lord of lords, 
and King of kings: and they that are with him are 
called, and chosen, and faithful. 15 And he saith 
unto me, The waters which thou sawest, where the 
whore sitteth, are peoples, and multitudes, and 
nations, and tongues. 16 And the ten horns which | 
thou sawest upon the beast, these shall hate the 
whore, and shall make her desolate and naked, and 
shall eat her flesh, and burn her with fire. 17 For: 

N.T.—No, 135, 
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ments of worldly honour and riches, pomp and pride, suited to sensual and || 
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God hath put in their hearts to fulfil his will, and to 
agree, and give their kingdom unto the beast, until 


the words of God shall be fulfilled. 18 And the 


woman which thou sawest is that great city, which 
reigneth over the kings of the earth. 


Here we have some account of the downfal of Babylon, to be more fully 
described in the following chapter. 

First. Here is a war begun between the beast and his followers and the Lamb 
and his followers; the beast and his army, to an eye of sense, appear much 
stronger than the Lamb and his army. One would think an army with a lamb 
at the head of them could not stand before “ the great red dragon.” But, 

Secondly. Here is a victory gained by the Lamb; “'The Lamb shall over- 
come.” Christ must reign till all enemies be put under his feet. He will be 
sure to meet with many enemies, and much opposition, but he will also be sure 
to gain the victory. 

Thirdly. Here is the ground and reason of the victory assigned; and that is 
taken, 1. From the character of the Lamb; “He is King of kings, and Lord of 

He has, both by nature and by office, supreme dominion and power 
over all things; all the powers of earth and hell are subject to his check and 
control, 2. From the character of his followers; ‘They are called, and 
chosen, and faithful;” they are called out by commission to this warfare, they 
are chosen and fitted for it, and they will be faithful in it. Such an army, 
under such a commander, will at length carry all the world before them. 

Fourthly. ‘The victory is justly aggrandised, 1. By the vast multitudes that 
paid obedience and subjection to the beast and to the whore. She sat upon 
(that is, presided over) many waters; and these waters were so many multitudes 
of people, and nations, of all languages; yea, she reigned not only over king- 
doms, but over the kings, and they were her tributaries and yassals, ver. 15, 18. 
2. By the powerful influence which God hereby shewed he had over the minds 
of great men; their hearts were in his hand, and he turned them as he pleased ; 
for, Ist. It was of God, and to fulfil his will, that these kings “agreed to give 
their kingdom unto the beast;” they were judicially blinded and hardened to 
do so, And, 2nd. It was of God that afterwards their ject were turned against 
the whore, to hate her, and to make “ her desolate and naked, and to eat her 
flesh, and burn her with fire;” they shall at length see their folly, and how 
they have been bewitched and enslaved by the papacy, and, out of a just resent- 
ment, shall not only fall off from Rome, but shall be made the instruments of 
God’s providence in her destruction. (See concluding note on Ltevelation.) 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


We have here, I. An angel proclaiming the fall of Babylon, ver. 1, 2. II. Assigning 
the reasons of her fall, ver. 3. III. Giving warning to all that belonged to God to 
come out of her, ver. 4, 5; and to assist in her destruction, ver. 6—8. IV. The great 
lamentation made for her by those that had been large sharers in her sinful pleasures 
and profits, ver. 9—20. V. The great joy that there would be among others at the 
sight of her irrecoverable ruin, ver. 20 to the end. 


ND after these things I saw 
another angel come down from 
heaven, having great power; 
and the earth was lightened 
with his glory, 2 And he 
cried mightily with a strong 
\ voice, saying, Babylon the great 

ifPen fy (is fallen, is fallen, and is be- 

ee come the habitation of devils, 
and the hold of every foul spirit, and a cage of every 
unclean and hateful bird. 38 For all nations have 
drunk of the wine of the wrath of her fornication, 
and the kings of the earth have committed fornica- 
tion with her, and the merchants of the earth are 
waxed rich through the abundance of her delicacies. 


The downfal and destruction of Babylon is an event so fully determined in 
the counsels of God, and of such consequence to his interests and glory, that 
the visions and predictions concerning it are repeated. , 

First. Here is another angel sent from heaven, attended with great power 
and lustre, ver. ]. He had not only light in himself to discern the truth of his 
own prediction, but to inform and enlighten the world about that great event; 
and not only light to discern it, but power to accomplish it. 

Secondly. This angel publishes the fall of Babylon as a thing already come 
to pass; and this he does with a mighty strong voice, that all might hear the 
ery, and might see how well this angel was pleased to be the messenger of such 
tidings. Here seems to be an allusion to the prediction of the fall of pagan 
Babylon, /sa. xxi. 9, where the word is repeated as it is here, “is fallen, is 
fallen.” Some have thought a double fall is hereby intended; first her apos- 
tacy, and then her ruin; and they think the words immediately following 
fayour their opinion—* She is become the habitation of devils, and the hold of 
every foul spirit, and the cage of every unclean and hateful bird,” ver.2. But 
this is also borrowed from Jsa. xxi. 9, and seems to describe, not so much her 
sin of entertaining idols, which are truly called devils, as her punishment, it 
being a common notion that unclean spirits, as well as your ominous and 
hateful birds, used to haunt a city or house that lay in its ruins. | : 

Thirdly. The reason of this ruin is declared; for though God is not obliged 
to give any account of his matters, yet he is pleased to do so, especially in those 
dispensations of providence that are most awful and tremendous, The wicked- 
ness of Babylon had been very great, for she had not only forsaken the true 
God herself, and set up idols, but had, with great art and industry, drawn all 
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sorts of men into the spiritual adultery$ and, by her wealth and luxury, had 
retained them in her interest, ver. 3. 


4 And I heard another voice from heaven, say- 
ing, Come out of her, my people, that ye be not 
partakers of her sins, and that ye receive not of 
her plagues. 5 For her sins have reached unto 
heaven, and God hath remembered her iniquities. 
6 Reward her even as she rewarded you, and double 
unto her double according to her works: in the cup 


THE POPE'S OWN ILLUSTRATIVE MEDAL, 


which she hath filled fill to her double. 7 How 
much she hath glorified herself, and lived deliciously, 
so much torment and sorrow give her: for she saith 
in her heart, I sit a queen, and am no widow, and 
shall see no sorrow. 8 Therefore shall her plagues 
come in one day, death, and mourning, and famine ; 
and she shall be utterly burned with fire: for strong 
is the Lord God who judgeth her. 

Here is fair warning given to all that expect mercy from God, that they 
should not only “come out of her,” but be assisting in her destruction, ver. 4, 5. 
Where observe, 1. That God may have a people even in Babylon, some that 
belong to the election of grace. 2. That God's people shall be called out of 
Babylon, and called effectually. 3. Those that are resolved to partake with 
wicked men in their sins must receive of their plagues. 4. That when the sins 
of a people reach up to heaven, the wrath of God will reach down to the earth. 
5. That though private revenge is forbidden, yet God will have his people act 
under him, when called to it, in pulling down his and their inveterate and im- 
placable enemies, ver. 6. 6. That God will proportion the punishment of 
sinners to the measure of their wickedness, pride, and security, ver.7. 7. That 


when destruction comes on a people suddenly, the surprise is a great aggra- 
vation of their misery, ver. 8. 


9 And the kings of the earth, who have committed 
fornication and lived deliciously with her, shall bewail 
her, and lament for her, when they shall see the 
smoke of her burning, 10 Standing afar off for the 
fear of her torment, saying, Alas, alas that great 
city Babylon, that mighty city! for in one hour is 
thy judgdment come. 11 And the merchants of 
the earth shall weep and mourn over her; for no 
man buyeth their merchandise any more: 12 The 
merchandise of gold, and silver, and precious stones, 
and of pearls, and fine linen, and purple, and silk, 
and scarlet, and all thyine wood, and all manner 
vessels of ivory, and all manner vessels of most 
precious wood, and of brass, and iron, and marble, 
13 And cinnamon, and odours, and ointments, and 
frankincense, and wine, and oil, and fine flour, and 
wheat, and beasts, and sheep, and horses, and cha- 
riots, and slaves, and souls of men. 14 And the 
fruits that thy soul lusted after are departed from 
thee, and all things which were dainty and goodly 
are departed from thee, and thou shalt find them 
no more at all. 15 ‘The merchants of these things, 


which were made rich by her, shall stand afar off 
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for the fear of her torment, weeping and wailing, 
16 And saying, Alas, alas that great city, that was 
clothed in fine linen, and purple, and scarlet, and 
decked with gold, and precious stones, and pearls! 
17 For in one hour go great riches is come to 
nought. And every shipmaster, and all the com- 
pany in ships, and sailors, and as many as trade 


ANCIENT SHIPS. 


by sea, stood afar off, 18 And cried when they 
saw the smoke of her burning, saying, What city 
is like unto this great city! 19 And they cast dust 
on their heads, and cried, weeping and wailing, 
saying, Alas, alas that great city, wherein were 
made rich all that had ships in the sea by reason 
of her costliness! for in one hour is she made 
desolate. 


Here we have a doleful lamentation made by Babylon’s friends for her fall. 
And here observe, 

First. Who are the mourners; those that had been bewitched by her forni- 
cation, and those that had been sharers in her sensual pleasures, and those that 
had been gainers by her wealth and trade, “the kings and the merchants of 
the earth.” ‘The “kings of the earth,” whom she had flattered into idolatry, 
by allowing them to be arbitrary and tyrannical over their subjects, while they 
were obsequious to her; and “the merchants,” that is, those that trafficked 
with her for indulgencies, pardons, dispensations, preferments, &c.: these will 
mourn, because by this craft they got their wealth 

Secondly. What was the manner of their mourning. 1, They stood afar off, 
they durst not come nigh her. Even Babylon’s friends will stand at a distance 
from her fall. Though they had been partakers with her in her sins, and in her 
sinful pleasures and profits, they were not willing to bear a share in her 
plagues. 2. They made a grievous outcry, “Alas, alas, that great. city Babylon, 
that mighty city ! 2. They wept, and “cast dust upon their heads,” yer. 19. 
“The pleasures of sin are but for a season,” and they will end in dismal 
sorrow 3 and all those that rejoice in the success of the church’s enemies will 
share with them in their downfal; and those that have most indulged them- 
selves in pride and pleasure are the worst able to bear calamities: their 
sorrows will be as excessive as their pleasure and jollity was before. * 

Thirdly. What was the cause of their mourning; not their sin, but their 
punishment. They did not lament their fall into idolatry, and luxury, and 
persecution, but their fall into ruin—the loss of their traffic, and of their 
wealth and power, The spirit of antichrist is a worldly spirit, and their sorrow 
is amere worldly sorrow. They do not lament for the anger of God that was 
now fallen upon them, but for the loss of their outward comforts. We havea 
large schedule and inventory of the wealth and merchandise of this city, all 
which was suddenly lost, ver. 12,13, and lost irrecoverably, ver. 14. “ All things 
which were dainty and goodly are departed from thee, and thou shalt find 
them no more at all.” The church of God may fall for a time, but she shall 
rise again; but the fall of Babylon will be an utter overthrow, like that of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, Godly sorrow is some support under affliction, but mere 
worldly sorrow adds to the calamity. 


20 Rejoice over her, thow heaven, and ye holy 
apostles and prophets; for God hath avenged you 
on her. 21 And a mighty angel took up a stone 
like a great millstone, and cast 2 into the sea, say- 
ing, Thus with violence shall that great city Babylon 
be thrown down, and shall be found no more at all. 
22 And the voice of harpers, and musicians, and of 
pipers, and trumpeters, shall be heard no more at all 
in thee; and no craftsman, of whatsoever craft he be, 
shall be found any more in thee; and the sound of 
a millstone shall be heard no more at all in thee; 
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23 And the light of a candle shall shine no more 
at all in thee; and the voice of the bridegroom 
and of the bride shall be heard no more at all in 
thee: for thy merchants were the great men of the 
earth ; for by thy sorceries were all nations deceived. 
24 And in her was found the blood of prophets, 
and of saints, and of all that were slain upon the 
earth. 

We have here an account of the joy and triumph there was both in heaven 
and earth at the irrecoverable fall of Babylon; while her own people were 
bewailing her, the servants of God are called to “rejoice over her,” ver. 20, 
Where observe, 1, How universal this joy would be; heaven and earth, angels 
and saints, would join init. ‘That which is matter of rejoicing to the servants 
of God in this world is matter of rejoicing to the angels in heaven. 2. How 
just and reasonable; and that, Ist. Because the fall of Babylon was an act 
of God’s vindictive justice. God was then avenging his people’s cause; they 
had committed their cause to Him “to whom vengeance belongs,” and now the 
year of recompence was come for the controversies of Zion ; and, though they 
did not take pleasure in the miseries of any, yet they had reason to rejoice in 
the discoveries of the glorious justice of God. 2nd. Because it was an irrecover- 
able ruin. This enemy should never molest them any more; and of this they 
were assured by a remarkable token, ver. 21. An angel from heaven takes up 
a stone like a great millstone, and casts it into the sea, saying, Thus shall 
Babylon be thrown down with violence, and be found no more at all. ‘The 
place should be no longer habitable by man, no work should be done there, no 
comfort enjoyed, no light seen there; but utter darkness and desolation, as 
the reward of her great wickedness; first, in deceiving the nations with her 


sorceries; and secondly, in destroying and murdering those that she could not 
deceive, ver. 24. Such abominable sins deserved so great a ruin, 


aa] aa 
CHAPTER XIX. 

In this chapter we have, I. A further account of the triumphant song of angels and 

saints for the fall of Babylon, ver. I—4. II. The marriage between Christ and the 


church prolaimed and perfected, ver. 5—10. III. Another warlike expedition of the 
glorious Head and Husband of the chnrch, with the success of it, ver. 10 to the end, 


© ND after these things I 
heard a great voice of much 
people in heaven, saying, 
=<? Alleluia ; Salvation, and 
p< glory, and honour, and 
power, unto the Lord our 
God: 2 For true and right- 
eous are his judgments: for 
SK he hath judged the great 
whore, which did corrupt the earth with her for- 
nication, and hath avenged the blood of his servants 
at her hand. 8 And again they said, Alleluia. 
And her smoke rose up for ever and ever. 4 And 
the four and twenty elders and the four beasts fell 
down and worshipped God that sat on the throne, 
saying, Amen; Alleluia. 


The fall of Babylon being fixed, finished, and declared to be irrecoverable, 
in the foregoing chapter, this begins with a holy triumph over her, in pursu- 
ance to the order given forth,“ Rejoice over her thou heaven, and ye holy 
apostles and prophets,” ch. xviii. 20. ‘They now gladly answer the call; and here 
you have, 1. The form of their thanksgiving, in that heavenly and most com- 
prehensive word, “ Alleluia, praise ye the Lord;” with this they begin, with 
this they go on, and with this they end, ver. 4. Their prayers are now turned 
into praises, their hosannas end in halleluias. 2. The matter of their thanks- 
giving; they praise him for the truth, of his word, and the righteousness of his 

ay Hinatisveoddact, especially in this great event, the ruin of Babylon; which 

ad been a mother, nurse, and nest of idolatry, lewdness, and cruelty, ver. 2; 
for which signal example of Divine justice they ascribe “salvation, and glory, 
and honour, and power” unto God. 3. The effect of these their praises. When 
the angels and saints cried, “ Alleluia,” her fire burned more fiercely, and “ her 
smoke ascended for ever and ever,” ver.3. The surest way to have our deliver- 
ances continued and completed is to give God the glory of what he has done 
for us. Praising God for what we have is praying in the most effectual manner 
for what is yet farther to be done for us; the praises of the saints blow up the 
fire of God’s wrath against the common enemy. 4. The blessed harmony 
between the angels and the saints in this triumphant song, ver. 4. The churches 
and their ministers take the melodious sound from the angels, and repeat it; 
falling down and worshipping God, they cry, “ Amen, Alleluia,” 


5 And a voice came out of the throne, saying, 
Praise our God, all ye his servants, and ye that fear 
him, both small and great. 6 And [ heard as it 


were the voice of a great multitude, and as the voice 
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of many waters, and as the voice of mighty thunder- 
ings, saying, Alleluia: for the Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth. 7 Let us be glad and rejoice, and give 
honour to him: for the marriage of the Lamb is 
come, and his wife hath made herself ready. 8 And 
to her was granted that she should be arrayed in 
fine linen, clean and white: for the fine linen is the 
righteousness of saints. 9 And he saith unto me, 
5, ? o - P 
Write, Blessed are they which are called unto the 
marriage supper of the Lamb. And he saith unto 
mn : 

me, ‘These are the true sayings of God. 10 And I 
fell at his feet to worship him. And he said unto 
me, See thou do it not: I am thy fellowservant, and 
of thy brethren that have the testimony of Jesus: 
worship God: for the testimony of Jesus is the 
spirit of prophecy. 

The triumphant song being ended, an epithalamium, or marriage-song, begins 
ver. 6. Where observe, 

First. The concert of heavenly music. The chorus was large and lond, “as 
the voice of many waters,” and “of mighty thunderings.” God is fearful in 
praises; there is no discord in heaven, the morning stars sing together; no 
jarring string, or key untuned, but pure and perfect melody. 

Secondly. The occasion of this song; and that is, the reign and dominion of 
that omnipotent God who has redeemed his church by his own blood, and 
is now in amore public manner betrothing her to himself; ver. 7, “ The mar- 
riage of the Lamb is come.” Some think this refers to the conversion of the 
Jews, which they suppose will succeed the fall of Babylon; others, to the 
general resurrection. The former seems more probable. ow, 

1, You have here a description of the bride, how she appeared; not in the 
gay and gaudy dress of the mother of harlots, but “in fine linen, clean and 
white,” which “is the righteousness of the saints;” in the robes of Christ’s 
righteousness, both imputed for justification and imparted for sanctification ; 
the stola, the white robe of absolution, adoption, and enfranchisement; and the 
white robe of purity and universal holiness, She had washed her robes, and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb; and these her nuptial ornaments 
she did not purchase by any price of her own, but received them as the gift 
and grant of her blessed Lord. 

2. The marriage feast, which, though not particularly described, as Mat. xxii. 4, 
yet is declared to be such as would make them all happy that were called to 
it, so called as to accept the invitation: a feast made up of the promises of the 
Gospel, “the true sayings of God,” ver. 9. These promises, opened, applied, 
sealed, and earnested by the Spirit of God in holy eucharistical ordinances, are 
the marriage feast; and the whole collective body of all those that partake 
of this feast is the bride, the Lamb’s wife; they eat into one body, and drink 
into one Spirit; and are not mere spectators or guests, but coalesce into the 
espoused party, the mystical body of Christ. 

3. The transport of joy which the apostle felt in himself at this vision. 
He fell down at the feet of the angel to worship him, supposing him to be more 
than a creature; or having his thoughts at the present overpowered by the 
vehemency of his affections. Where observe, 1. What honour he offered to 
the angel; he “fell at his feet to worship him.” ‘This prostration was a part 
of external worship; it was a posture of proper adoration. 2. How the angel 
refused it; and this was with some resentment. ‘See thou do it not;” have 
a care what thou doest; thou art doing a wrong thing. 3. He gave a very good 
reason for his refusal: “1 am thy fellow-servant, and of thy brethren that have 
the testimony of Jesus;” 1am a creature; thine equal in office, though not in 
nature; I,as an angel and messenger of God, have the testimony of Jesus, a 
charge to be a witness for him, and to testify concerning him; and thou, as an 
apostle, having the “Spirit of prophecy,” hast the same testimony to give in; 
and therefore we are in this brethren and fellow-servants. 4. He directs him to 
the true and only object of religious worship, and that is, God; worship God, 
and him alone. This fully condemns the practice, both of the papists, in wor- 
shipping the elements of bread and wine, and saints, and angels; and the prac- 
tice of the Socinians and Arians, who do not believe that Christ 1s truly and by 
nature God, and yet pay him religious worship. And this shews what 
wretched fig-leaves all their evasions and excuses are which they offer in 
their own vindication. They stand hereby convicted of idolatry by a mes- 
senger from heaven. 


11 And I saw heaven opened, and behold a white 
horse; and he that sat upon him was called Faith- 
ful and True, and in righteousness he doth judge and 
make war. 12 His eyes were asa flame of fire, and 
on his head were many crowns; and he had a name 
written, that no man knew, but he himself. 13 And 
he was clothed with a vesture dipped in blood: and 
his name is called The Word of God. 14 And the 
armies which were in heaven followed him upon 
white horses, clothed in fine linen, white and clean. 
15 And out of his mouth goeth a sharp sword, that 
with it he should smite the nations: and he shall 
rule them with a rod of iron: and he treadeth the 
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winepress of the fierceness and wrath of Almighty 
God. 16 And he hath on Ais vesture and on his 
thigh a name written, KING OF KINGS, AND 
LORD OF LORDS. 17 And I saw an angel 
standing in the sun; and he cried with a loud voice, 
saying to all the fowls that fly in the midst of hea- 
ven, Come and gather yourselves together unto the 
supper of the great God; 18 That ye may eat the 
flesh of kings, and the flesh of captains, and the 
flesh of mighty men, and the flesh of horses, and of 
them that sit on them, and the flesh of all men, both 
free and bond, both small and great. 19 And I 
saw the beast, and the kings of the earth, and their 
armies, gathered together to make war against him 


5 
that sat on the horse, and against his army. 20 


And the beast was taken, and with him the false 
prophet that wrought miracles before him, with 
which he deceived them that had received the mark 
of the beast, and them that worshipped his image. 
These both were cast alive into a lake of fire burn- 
ing with brimstone. 21 And the remnant were 
slain with the sword of him that sat upon the horse, 
which sword proceeded out of his mouth: and all 
the fowls were filled with their flesh. 


No sooner was the marriage solemnized between Christ and his church, by 
the conversion of the Jews, but the glorious Head and Husband of the church 
is called out to a new expedition; which seems to be the great battle that was 
to be fought at Armageddon, foretold ch. xvi. 16. And here observe, 

First. The description of the great Commander: 1. By the seat of his empire; 
and that is, heaven; his throne is there, and his power and authority is hea- 
venly and Divine. 2. His equipage. He is again described as sitting on a 
white horse, to shew the equity of the cause, and certainty of success. 3. His 
attributes. He is faithful and true to his covenant and promise; he is right- 
eous in all his judicial and military proceedings; he has a penetrating insight 
into all the strength and stratagems of his enemies; he has a large and exten- 
sive dominion, many crowns, for he is King of kings, and Lord of lords,” 
4. His armour; and that is, “a vesture dipped in blood;” either his only blood 
by which he purchased this mediatorial power, or the blood of his enemies, 
over whom he has always prevailed. 5. His name: “The Word of God.” A 
name that none fully knows but himself; only this we know, that this “ Word 
was God manifest in the flesh;” but his perfections are incomprehensible by 
any creature. 

Secondly. The army which he commands, ver. 14. A very large one, made up 
of many armies; angels and saints following his conduct, and resembling him 
in their equipage, and in their armour of purity and righteousness; “chosen, 
and called, and faithful.” 

Thirdly. The weapons of his warfare. “ A sharp sword,” proceeding from 
his mouth, ver. 15, with which he smites the nations; either the threatenings 
of the written word, which now he is going to execute, or rather, his word of 
command, calling on his followers to take a just revenge on his and their 
enemies, who are now put into the wine-press of the wrath of God, to be 
trodden under foot by him. 

Fourthly. The ensigns of his authority, his coat of arms; a name written 
on his vesture and thigh, “King of kings, and Lord of lords;” asserting his 
authority and power, and the cause of the quarrel, ver. 16. 

Fifthly. An invitation given to the fowls of heaven, that they should come 
and see the battle, and share in the spoil and pillage of the field, ver. 17, 183; 
intimating that this great decisive engagement should leave the enemies of the 
church a feast for the birds of prey, and that all the world should have cause 
to rejoice in the issue of it. 

Sixthly. The battle joined, the enemy falls on with great fury, headed by 
the beast and the kings of the earth; the powers of earth and hell gathered 
to make their utmost effort, ver. 19. 

Seventhly. The victory gained by the great and glorious Head of the church; 
the beast and the false prophet, the leaders of the army, were taken prisoners; 
both he that led them by power, and he that led them by policy and falsehood ; 
these are taken and cast into the burning lake, made incapable of molesting 
the church of God any more; and their followers, whether officers or common 
soldiers, are given up to military execution, and made a feast for the fowls of 
heaven. Though the Divine vengeance will chiefly fall upon the beast and the 
false prophet, yet it will be no excuse to those that fight under their banner, 
that they only followed their leaders, and obeyed their command: since they 
would fight for them, they must fall and perish with them. ‘Be wise now, 
therefore, O ye kings; be instructed, ye rulers of the earth; kiss the Son, lest 
he be angry, and ye perish from the way,” Ps. ii. 10, 11. 


r 7 
CHAPTER XX. 

This chapter is thought by some to be the darkest part of all this prophecy; it is very 
probable the things contained in it are not yet accomplished, and therefore it is the 
wiser way to content ourselves with general observations, than to be positive and 
particular in our explications of it. Here we have an account, I. Of the binding of 
Satan for a thousand years, ver. 1—3. IJ. The reign of the saints with Christ for the 
same time, ver. 4—6. III. Of the loosing of Satan, and the conflict of the church 
with Gog and Magog, ver, 7—10. 1V. Of the day of judgment, ver. 11 to the end. 
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ND I saw an angel come 
down from heaven, having 
the key of the bottomless 
pit and a great chain in his 
hand. 2 And he laid hold 
on the dragon, that old ser- 
pent, which is the Devil, 
and Satan, and bound him 
a thousand years, 3 And 


sand years should be fulfilled: and after that he 


must be loosed a little season. 


We have here a prophecy of the binding of Satan for a certain term of time, 
in which he should have much less power, and the church much more peace, 
than before. The power of Satan was broke in part by the setting up of the 
gospel kingdom in the world; it was farther reduced by the empire’s becoming 
Christian; it was yet farther broken by the downfal of the mystical Babylon; 
but still this serpent had many heads, and when one is wounded, another has 
life remaining init. Here we havea farther limitation and diminution of his 
power. Where observe, 1. To whom this work of binding Satan is committed: 
to an angelfrom heaven. It is very probable this angel is no other than the 
Lord Jesus Christ; the description of him will hardly agree with any other. 
He is one that has power ‘“‘to bind the strong man armed, and to cast him out 
and spoil his goods;” and therefore must be stronger than he. 2. The means 
he makes use of in this work. He hatha chain and a key; a great chain to 
bind Satan, and the key of the prison in which he was to be confined. Christ 
neyer wants proper powers and instruments to break the power of Satan, for 
he has the powers of heaven and the keys of hell. 3. The execution of this 
work, ver. 2,3. Ist. “ He laid hold on the dragon, that old serpent, which 
is the devil and Satan.” Neither the strength of the dragon nor the subtlety 
of the serpent were sufficient to rescne him out of the hands of Christ; he 
eaught hold, and kept his hold. And, 2nd. He “ cast him into the bottomless 
pit;” cast him down with force, and with a just vengeance, to his own place 
and prison, from which he had been permitted to break out, and disturb the 
churches, and deceive the nations. Now he is brought back to that prison, and 
there laid in chains. 3rd. He is shut up, and a seal set upon him. Christ 
shuts, and none can open; he shuts by his power, seals by his authority; and 
his lock and seal even the devils themselves cannot break open. 4th. We have 
the term of this confinement of Satan: a thousand years; after which he was 
to be loosed again for a little season. The church should have a considerable 
time of peace and prosperity, but all her trials were not yet over. 


4 And I saw thrones, and they sat upon them, 
and judgement was given unto them: and J saw the 
souls of them that were beheaded for the witness of 
Jesus, and for the word of God, and which had not 
worshipped the beast, neither his image, neither 
had received Azs mark upon their foreheads, or in 
their hands; and they lived and reigned with Christ 
a thousand years. 5 But the rest of the dead lived 
not again until the thousand years were finished. 
This zs the first resurrection. 6 Blessed and holy 
és he that hath part in the first resurrection: on 
such the second death hath no power, but they shall 
be priests of God and of Christ, and shall reign with 


him a thousand years. 


We have here an account of the reign of the saints for the same space of time 
in which Satan continued bound. And here observe, 1. Who they were that 
received such honour. ‘Those that had suffered for Christ, and all that had 
faithfully adhered to him, not receiving ‘the mark of the beast,” nor wor- 
shipping his image; all that had kept themselves clear of pagan and papal 
idolatry, 2. The honour bestowed upon them. Ist. They were raised from the 
dead, and restored to life. This may be taken either literally or figuratively ; 
they were, in a civil and political sense, dead, and had a political resurrection ; 
their liberties and privileges were revived and restored. 2nd. Thrones and 
power of judgment were given to them; they were possessed of great honour, 
and interest, and authority; I suppose rather of a spiritual than of a secular 
nature. 3rd. hey “reigned with Christ a thousand years,” They that “suffer 
with Christ shall reign with Christ;” they shall reign with him in his spiritual 
and heavenly kingdom, in a glorious conformity to him in wisdom, right- 
eousness, and holiness, beyond what had been known before in the world. 
This is called “the first resurrection ;” which none but those that have served 
Christ and suffered for him shall be favoured with. As for the wicked, they 
shall not be raised up and restored to their power again till Satan be let loose. 
This may be called a resurrection, as the conversion of the Jews is said to be 
“life from the dead.” 3. The happiness of these servants of God is declared. 
ist. They are “ blessed and holy,” ver. 6. None can be blessed but they that are 
holy, and all that are holy shall be blessed. These were holy as a sort of first- 
fruits to God in this spiritual resurrection, and as such blessed by him. 2nd. 
They are secured from the power of the second death. We know something 
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of what the first death is, and it is awful; but we know not what this second 

death is; it must be much more dreaded; it is the death of the soul, eternal 

setae ory re a ee grant we may never know what it is by expe- 
e. ney that have had experience of a spiritual resurrection ar 

from the power of the second death. Ce aaa 


7 And when the thousand years are expired, 
Satan shall be loosed out of his prison, 8 And 
shall go out to deceive the nations which are in 


the four quarters of the carth, Gog and Magog, 


to gather them together to battle: the number 
of whom is as the sand of the sea. 9 And they 
went up on the breadth of the earth, and com- 
passed the camp of the saints about, and the beloved 
city: and fire came down from God out of hea- 
ven, and devoured them. 10 And the devil that 
deceived them was cast into the lake of fire and 
brimstone, where the beast and the false prophet 
are, and shall be tormented day and night for ever 
and ever. 


Here we have an account of the return of the church’s troubles, and another 
mighty conflict, very sharp, but short and decisive. Observe, 1. ‘he restraints 
laid for a long time on Satan are at length taken off. While this world lasts, 
Satan’s power in it will not be wholly destroyed; it may be limited and less- 
ened, but he will have something still to do for the disturbance of the people 
of God. 2. Nosooner is Satan let loose but he falls to his old work, deceiving 
the nations, and so stirring them up to make war with the saints and servants 
of God, which they would never do if he had not first deceived them. They are 
deceived, both as to the cause they engaged in, (they believe it to be a good 
cause, when it is indeed a very bad one,) and they are deceived in the issue; 
they expect to be successful, but are sure to lose the day. 3. His last efforts 
seem to be the greatest. The power now permitted to him seems to be more 
unlimited than before; he has now liberty to beat up for his volunteers in all 
the four quarters of the earth; and he raised a mighty army, the number of 
which was “as the sand of the sea,” ver. 8._ 4. We have the names of the prin- 
cipal commanders in this army under the dragon, Gog and Magog. We need 
not be too inquisitive what particular powers are meant by these names, since 
the army was gathered from all parts of the world. These names are found in 
other parts of Scripture. Magog we read of in Gen. x. 2; he was one of the 
sons of Japhael, and peopled the country called Syria, from which his descend- 
ants spread into many other parts. Of Gog and Magog together we only read 
in ze. xxxviii. 2, a prophecy from whence this in the revelation borrows many 
of itsimages. 5. We have the march and military disposition of this formid- 
able army; ver. 9, ‘* They went up on the breadth of the earth, and compassed 
the camp of the saints about, and the beloved city,” that is, the spiritual Jeru- 
salem, in which the most precious interests of the people of God are lodged, and 
therefore to them a beloved city. The army of the saints is described as drawn 
forth out of the city, and lying under the walls of it, to defend it. They were 
encamped about Jerusalem; but the army of the enemy was so much superior 
to that of the church, that they compassed them and their city about. 6. You 
have an account of the battle, and the issue of this war; ‘*‘ Fire came down 
from God out of heaven and devoured the enemy.” ‘Thus the ruin of Gog and 
Magog is foretold, #ze. xxxviii. 22, “1 will rain upon him, and upon his bounds 
an overflowing rain, and great hailstones, and fire and brimstone.” God would, 
in an extraordinary and more immediate manner, fight this last and decisive 
battle for his people, that the victory might be complete, and the glory redound 
to himself. 7. The doom and punishment of the grand enemy, the devil. He is 
now cast into hell, with his two great officers, the beast and the false prophet, 
tyranny and Seed: and that, not for any term of time, but to be there “ tor- 
mented day and night for ever and ever.” ‘ 

[We may expect that a thousand years will follow the final destruction of the 
antichristian, idolatrous, persecuting powers, during which pure Christianity, 
in doctrine, worship, and holiness, will be diffused over all the earth; and all 
idolatry, infidelity, cruelty, and all other evils, which now harass and desolate 
the earth, will be restrained by the almighty operation of the Holy Spirit; and 
godliness, righteousness, peace, and purity, will render the earth in some mea- 
sure like heaven itself. Hitherto the depravity of human nature, and the 
malignant agency of apostate angels, have been shewn in the state of the 
world. Nothing but the power of God can prevent men from listening to 
the temptations of apostate angels, or from opposing, despising, or perverting 
the Gospel itself. But at length the Lord will arise; by his mighty power he 
will destroy the wicked, and confine fallen angels. By the all-powerful work- 
ing of the Holy Spirit fallen man will be new-created; and repentance, faith, 
and holiness, will as certainly prevail as unbelief, impenitance, and unholiness 
now do. That measure of righteousness, which the universal prevalence of 
true Christianity must produce, will immensely lessen the quantity even of 
natural evils. We may easily perceive what a variety of dreadful pains, dis- 
eases, and other calamities, must cease, if all men were true and consistent 
Christians. All the evils of public and private contention will be ended, 
happiness of every kind largely increased. Every man will try to alleviate 
suffering, instead of adding to the sorrows around him; nor shall they hurt or 
destroy in all the holy mountain of God. The wild notions and extravagant 

ractices grafted on the belief of a millennium, long caused even the name of 
it to be objected to by many, yet we have as just grounds to expect such a 
happy event as the Jews had to look for a Messiah; but those who suppose it 
will be a carnal millennium are as much mistaken as the Jews were in looking 
for a temporal deliverer. It is our duty to pray for the promised glorious days, 
and to do every thing in our public and private stations which can be instru- 
mental in preparing the way; even as David made abundant provision for the 
temple Solomon was to build. When this thousand years will be the event 
must determine, but the dawn of this glorious day cannot be very distant ; and 
we ought to advert to those things which may prepare the way for it, in the ap- 
plication and improvement of our time and our several talents.—7’. Scott, as 
abridged in R. tr S. Commentary. There are difficulties in every theoretical 
view that have not yet been cleared up; but there is no difficulty at allin the 
general truth and in its practical Bee ee ge Cheteere 
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11 And I sawa great white throne, and him that 
sat on it, from whose face the earth and the hea- 
ven fled away; and there was found no place for 
them. 12 And I saw the dead, small and ereat, 
stand before God ; and the books were opened: and 
another book was opened, which is the book of life: 
and the dead were judged out of those things which 
were written in the books, according to their works. 
13 And the sea gave up the dead which were in it; 
and death and hell delivered up the dead which 
were in them: and they were judged every man 
according to their works 14 And death and hell 
were cast into the lake of fire. This is the second 
death. 15 And whosoever was not found written 
in the book of life was cast into the lake of fire. 


BURYING PLACE AT- JERUSALEM. 


The utter destruction of the devil’s kingdom very properly leads to an 
account of the day of judgment, which will determine every man’s everlasting 
state. And we may be assured there will be a judgment when we see “ the 
prince of this world is judged,” Jno. xvi. 11. This will be a great day, “the 

reat day when all shall appear before the judgment-seat of Christ.” The 
icra help us firmly to believe this doctrine of the judgment to come! It is a 
doctrine that made Felix tremble. Here we have a description of it ; where 
observe, 1. We behold the throne and tribunal of judgment, great and white, 
very glorious, and perfectly just and righteous. The throne of iniquity, that 
establishes wickedness by a law, has no fellowship with this righteous throne 
and tribunal. 2. The appearance of the Judge, and that is the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who then puts on such majesty and terror, that “the earth and the 
heaven fled from his face, and there was no place found for them;” there is a 
dissolution of the whole frame of nature, 2 Pet. iii. 10. 3. The persons to be 
judged; ver. 12, “The dead, small and great,” both young and old, low and 
high, poor and rich; none so mean but they have some talents to account for, 
and none so great as to avoid the jurisdiction of this court. Not only those 
that are found alive at the coming of Christ, but all that have died before; the 
grave shall surrender the bodies of men, hell shall surrender the souls of the 
wicked, the sea shall surrender the many that seemed to have been lost in it. 
All these are the King’s prisons, and he will cause them to set forth their 
prisoners. 4, The rule of judgment settled: “The books were opened.” What 
books? Why, the book of God’s omniscience, who is greater than our con- 
sciences, and knows all things (there is a book of remembrance with him 
both for good and bad); and the book of the sinner’s conscience, which, 
though formerly secret, will now be opened. And another book shall be 
opened—the book of the Scriptures—the statute-book of heaven, the rule of 
life. his book is opened as containing the law,—the touchstone by which 
the hearts and lives of men are to be tried. This book determines matter of 
right, the other books give evidence of matters of fact. Some, by the other 
book, called ‘the book of life,” understand the book of God’s eternal counsels ; 
but that does not seem to belong to the affair of judgment. In eternal election 
God does not act judically, but with absolute sovereign freedom. 5. The 
cause to be tried, and that is, the works of men; what they have done, and 
whether it be good or evil. “‘ By their works men shall be justified or con- 
demned ;” for though God knows their state and their principles, and looks 
chiefly at these, yet, being to peeve himself to angels and men as a righteous 
God, he will try their principles by their practices, and so will “ be justified 
when he speaks and clear when he judges.” 6. The issue of the trial and judg- 
ment, and that will be according to the evidence of fact and rule of judgment. 
All those that have made a covenant with death, and an agreement with hell, 
shall then be condemned with their infernal confederates, cast with them into 
the lake of fire, as not being entitled to eternal life, according to the rules of 
life laid down in the Scripture; but those whose names are written in that 
book, that is, those who are justified and acquitted by the Gospel, shall then 
be justified and acquitted by the Judge, and shall enter into eternal life, 
haying nothing more to fear from death or hell, or wicked men; for these are 
all destroyed together. Let it be our great concern to see on what terms we 
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stand with our Bibles, whether they justify us or condemn us now; for the 
Judge of all will proceed by that rule. Christ shall judge the secrets of all 
men according to the Gospel. Happy are they that have so ordered and stated 
their cause according to the Gospel as to know beforehand that they shall be 
justified in the great day of the Lord! 


CHAPTER XXI, 


Hitherto the prophecy of this book has presented to us a very remarkable mixture of 
light and shade, prosperity and adversity, mercy and judgment, in the conduct of 
Divine providence towards the church in the world. Now, at the close of all, the day 
breaks, and the shadows flee away. A new world now appears, the former being passed 
away. Some are willing to understand all that is said in these last two chapters, of 
the state of the church even here on earth, in the glory of the latter days; but others, 
more probably, take it as a representation of the perfect and triumphant state of the 
church in heaven. Let but the faithful saints and servants of God wait a while, and 
they shall not only see, but enjoy, the perfect holiness and happiness of that world. In 
this chapter you have, I. Anintroduction to the vision of the new Jerusalem, ver. 1—9. 
If. The vision itself, ver, 10 to the end. 


> ND I saw a new heaven and a 
new earth: for the first heaven 
j)Jand the first earth were passed 
Zsaway ; and there was no more 
NyAsea. 2 And I John saw the 
=wholy city, new Jerusalem, 

7) coming down from God out of 
heaven, prepared as a_ bride 


will dwell with them, and they shall be his people, 
and God himself shall be with them, and be their 
God. 4 And God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes; and there shall be no more death, nei- 
ther sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any 
more pain: for the former things are passed away. 
5 And he that sat upon the throne said, Behold, I 
make all things new. And he said unto me, Write: 
for these words are true and faithful. 6 And he 
said unto me, It is done. I am Alpha and Omega, 
the beginning and the end. I will give unto him 
that is athirst of the fountain of the water of life 
freely. 7 He that overcometh shall inherit all 
things; and I will be his God, and he shall be my 
son. 8 But the fearful, and unbelieving, and the 
abominable, and murderers, and whoremongers, and 
sorcerers, and idolaters, and all liars, shall have their 
part in the lake which burneth with fire and brim- 
stone: which is the second death. 


We have here a more general account of the happiness of the church of 
me in the future state, which it seems most safe to understand the heayenly 

First. A new world now opens to our view; ver. 1, “I saw a new heayen 
and a new earth;” that is, a new universe; for we suppose the world to be 
made up of heaven and earth. By the new earth we may understand a new 
state for the bodies of men, as well as a heaven for their souls. This world is 
not now newly created, but newly opened, and filled with all those that were 
the heirs of it. ‘The new heaven and the new earth will not then be distinct; 
the very earth of the saints, their glorified bodies, will now be spiritual and 
heavenly, and suited to those pure and bright mansions. ‘To make way for the 
commencement of this new world, the old world, with all its troubles and 
commotions, “passed away.” 

Secondly. In this new world the apostle saw “the holy city,” the new Jeru- 
salem, coming down from heaven; not locally, but as to its original. ‘This 
new Jerusalem is the church of God in its new and perfect state. “prepared as 
a bride adorned for her husband,” beautified with all perfection of wisd.m 
and holiness, meet for the full fruition of the Lord Jesus Christ in glory. 

Thirdly. Phe blessed presence of God with his people is here proclaimed 
and admired ;,“L hearda great voice out of heaven, saying, Behold, the taber- 
nacle of God is with men,” &c., ver. 3. Observe, 1. The presence of God with 
his church is the glory of the church. 2. It is matter of wonder that a holy 
God should ever dwell with any of the children of men. 3. That the presence 
of God with his people in heaven will not. be interrupted, as it is on earth, but 
he will dwell with them continually. 4. ‘That the covenant interest and rela 
tion that there is now between God and his people wili be filled up and er- 
fected in heaven; “they shall be his people,” their souls shall be aesrnilted 
to him, filled with all the love, honour, and delight in God that their relation 
to him requires. This shall be their perfect holiness, and he will be their God 
God himself will be their God; his immediate presence with them, his love 
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fully manifested to them, and his glory put upon them, will be their perfect 
happiness; then he will fully answer the character of the relation on his part, 
as they shall do on their part. J 

Fourthly. This new and blessed state will be free from all trouble and 
sorrow. For, 1. All the effects of former trouble shall be done away. They 
have been often before in tears, by reason of sin, of affliction, of the calamities 
of the church; but now “all tears shall be wiped away,” no signs, no remem- 
brance of former sorrows shall remain, any farther than to make their present 
felicity the greater. God himself, as their tender Father, with his own kind 
hand, shall wipe away the tears of his children; and they would not have been 
without those tears when God shall come and wipe them away. 2. All the 
causes of future sorrow shall be for ever removed; “there shall be neither 
death nor pain,” and therefore “no sorrow nor crying.” ‘These are things 
incident to that state in which they were before, but now all former things are 
passed away. 5 f 

Fifthly. The truth and certainty of this blessed state is ratified by the word 
and promise of God, and ordered to be committed to writing, as matter of per- 
petual record, ver. 6,7. The subject matter of this vision is so great, and of so 
great importance to the church and people of God, that they have need of the 
most full assurances of it; and God, therefore, from heaven repeats and ratifies 
the truth thereof. And besides, many ages must pass between the time when 
this vision was given forth and the accomplishment of it, and many great trials 
must intervene; and therefore God would have it committed to writing, for 
perpetual memory, and continual use to his people, Observe, 1. The certainty 
of the promise averred; ‘‘ These words are faithful and true;” and it follows, 
“Tt is done,” as sure as if it were done already. We may and ought to take 
God’s promise as present payment; if he has said he makes all things new, 
itis done. 2. He gives us his titles of honour as a pledge or surety of the full 
performance, even those titles of Alpha and Omega, “the beginning and the 
end.” As it was his glory that he gave the rise and beginning to the world 
and to his church, it will be his glory to finish the work begun, and not to 
leave it imperfect. As his power and will was the first cause of all things, his 
pleasure and glory is the last end; and he will not lose his design, for then he 
should no longer be the Alpha and Omega. Men may begin designs which 
they can never bring to perfection; but the counsel of God shall stand, and 
he will do all his pleasure. 3. The desires of his people towards this blessed 
state are another evidence of the truth and certainty of it. They thirst after 
a state of sinless perfection, and the uninterrupted enjoyment of God; and 
God has wrought in them these longing desires which cannot be satisfied with 
any thing else, and therefore would be the torment of the soul if they were 
disappointed. But it would be inconsistent with the goodness of God and his 
love to his people to create in them holy and heavenly desires, and then deny 
them their proper satisfaction. And, therefore, they may be assured, when 
they haye overcome their present difficulties, “ he will give them of the fountain 
of the water of life freely.” 

Sixthly. The greatness of this future felicity is declared and illustrated, 
1. By the freeness of it. It is the free gift of God; he gives of the “water 
of life freely.” This will not make it less, but more grateful to his people 
2. The fuiness of it. ‘he people of God then lie at the fountain-head of all 
blessedness ; they “inherit all things,” ver. 7. Enjoying God, they enjoy all 
things. He is all in all. 3. By the tenure and title by which they enjoy this 
blessedness, by right of inheritance, as the sons of God,—a title, of all others 
the most honourable, as resulting from so near and endeared a relation to Go 
himself, and the most sure and indefeasible, that can no more cease than the 
relation from which it results. 4. By the vastly different state of the wicked. 
Their misery helps to illustrate the glory and blestednens of the saints, and the 
distinguishing goodness of God towards them, ver. 8; where observe, Ist. The 
sins of those that perish; among which are first mentioned their cowardliness 
and unbelief. ‘The fearful lead the van in this black list; they durst not en- 
counter the difficulties of religion, and their slavish fear proceeded from their 
unbelief. But those that were so dastardly as not to dare to take up the cross 
of Christ, and discharge their duty to him, were yet so desperate as to run into 
all manner of abominable wickedness,—murder, adultery, sorcery, idolatry, and 
lying. 2nd. Their punishment; they “have their part in the lake that burneth 
with fire and brimstone, which is the second death.” First. They could not 
burn at astake for Christ, but they must burn in hell for sin. Secondly. ‘They 
must die another death after their natural death. The agonies and terrors 
of the first death will consign them over to the far greater terrors and agonies 
of eternal death,—to die, and to be always dying. Thirdly. This misery will 
be their proper part and portion, what they have justly deserved, what they 
have in effect chosen, and what they have prepared themselves for by their 
sins. Thus the misery of the damned will illustrate the blessedness of those 
that are saved, and their blessedness will aggravate the, other’s misery. ° 


9 And there came unto me one of the seyen 
angels which had the seven vials full of the seyen 
last plagues, and talked with me, saying, Come 
hither, I will shew thee the bride, the Lamb’s wife. 
10 And he carried me away in the spirit to a great 
and high mountain, and shewed me that great city, — 
the holy Jerusalem, descending out of heaven from 
God, 11 Having the glory of God: and her light 
was like unto a stone most precious, even like a jasper 
stone, clear as crystal; 12 And had a wall great and 
high, and had twelve gates, and at the gates twelve 
angels, and names written thereon, which are the 
names of the twelve tribes of the children of Israel : 
13 On the east three gates; on the north three gates; 
on the south three gates; and on the west three gates. 
14 And the wall of the city had twelve founda- 
tions, and in them the names of the twelve apostles 
of the Lamb, 15 And he that talked with me had 
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a golden reed to measure the city, and the gates 
thereof, and the wall thereof. 16 And the city 
lieth foursquare, and the length is as large as the 
breadth: and he measured the city with the reed, 
twelve thousand furlongs. The length and the 
breadth and the height of it are equal. 17 And he 
measured the wall thereof, an hundred and forty 
and four cubits, according to the measure of a man, 
that is, of the angel. 18 And the building of the 
wall of it was of jasper: and the city was pure gold, 
like unto clear glass. 19 And the foundations of 
the wall of the city were garnished with all manner 
of precious stones. ‘The first foundation was jasper ; 
the second, sapphire; the third, a chalcedony ; the 
fourth, an emerald; 20 The fifth, sardonyx; the 
sixth, sardius ; the seventh, chrysolyte ; the eighth, 
beryl; the ninth, a topaz; the tenth, a chrysoprasus ; 
the eleventh, a jacinth; the twelfth, an amethyst. 
21 And the twelve gates were twelve pearls; every 
several gate was of one pearl: and the street of the 
city was pure gold, as it were transparent glass. 


We have already considered the introduction to the vision of the new Jeru- 
salem in a more general idea of the heavenly state; we now come to the vision 
itself; where observe. 

First. The person that opened the vision to the apostle; “ One of the seven 
angels that had the seven vials full of the seven last plagues,” ver. 9. God has 
a variety of work and employment for his holy angels. Sometimes they are 
to sound the trumpet of Divine providence, and give fair warning to a careless 
world; sometimes they are to pour out the vials of God’s anger upon impeni- 
tent sinners; and sometimes to discover things of a heavenly nature to those 
that are the heirs of salvation; and they readily execute every commission they 
receive from God. And when this world shall be at an end, yet the angels shall 
be employed by the great God in proper, pleasant work to all eternity. 

Secondly. The place from which the apostle had this glorious view and pros- 
pect; he was taken in ecstacy into ‘“‘a high mountain.” From such situations 
men usually have the most distinct views of adjacent cities. They that would 
have clear views of heaven must get as near heaven as they can, into the mount 
of vision, the mount of meditation and faith, from whence, as from the top of 
Pisgah, they may behold the goodly land of the heavenly Canaan. 

Thirdly. The subject matter of the vision; “The bride, the Lamb’s wife,” 
ver. 10; that is, the church of God in her glorious, perfect, triumphant state, 
under the resemblance of Jerusalem, having the glory of God shining in its 
lustre as uxor splendit radiis mariti,— comely through his comeliness put upon 
her;’ glorious in her relation to Christ, and in his image now _ perfected in her, 
and his favour shining upon her. And now we have a large description of the 
church triumphant under the emblem of a city, far_exceeding in riches and 
splendour all the cities of this world. And this new Jerusalem is here repre- 
sented to us both in the exterior and interior part of it. 

I. The exterior part of the city, the wall and the gates; the wall for security, 
and the gates for entrance. . 

1. The wall for security. Heaven is a safe state; those that are there are 
enclosed with a wall, that separates them and secures them from all evils and 
enemies. Now here, in the account of the wall, we observe, Ist. The height of 
it, which we are told is very high—‘ seventy yards,” ver. 17, sufficient both for 
ornament and security. 2nd. The matter of it; “It was as jasper;” a wall all 
built of the most precious stones for firmness and lustre, ver. 11. This city has 
a wall that is impregnable as well as precious. 3rd. The form of it was very 
regular and uniform; if was foursquare, the length as large as the breadth. 
In the new Jerusalem all shall be equal in purity and perfection. There shall 
be an absolute uniformity in the church triumphant; a thing wanted and wished 
for on earth, but not to be expected till we come to heaven, 4th. The measure 
of the wall: ver. 15, 16, “ T'welve thousand furlongs” each way, each side, which 
is forty-eight thousand furlongs in the whole compass, or fifteen hundred 
German miles. Here is room sufficient for all the people of God; many man- 
sions in their Father’s house. 5th. The foundation of the wall, for heaven is 
a city that hath her foundations, ver. 19. The promise and power of God, and 
the purchase of Christ, are the strong foundations of the church’s safety and 
happiness. he foundations are described by their number and by their matter. 
By their number, twelve, alluding to the twelve aposties, ver. 14, whose gospel 
doctrines are the foundations upon which the church is built, Christ himself 
being the chief corner-stone. And as to the matter of these foundations, it was 
various and precious, set forth by twelve sorts of precious stones, denoting the 
variety and excellency of the doctrines of the Gospel, or of the graces of the 
Holy Spirit, or the personal excellencies of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

2. The gates for entrance. Heaven is not inaccessible; there is a way opened 
into the holiest of all; there is a free admission to all those that are sanctified ; 
they shall not find themselves shut out. Now, as to the gates, observe, Ist. 
Their number; they are “twelve gates,” answering to the twelve tribes of 
Israel. All the true Israel of God shall have entrance into the new Jeru- 
salem, as every tribe had into the earthly Jerusalem. 2nd. Their guards which 
were placed upon them; “twelve angels,” to admit and receive the several 
tribes of the spiritual Israel, and to keep out others. 3rd. The inscription on 
the gates; “The names of the twelve tribes ;” to shew they have a right to the 
tree of life, and to enter through the gates into the city. 4th. The situation of 
the gates. As the city had four equal sides, answering to the four quarters of 
the world,—east, west, north, and south; so in each side there were three gates, 
signifying that from all quarters of the earth there shall be some that shall get 
sate to heayen, and be receiyed there, ee that there is as free entrance from 
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one part of the world as from the other; for in Christ there is neither Jew, nor 
Greek, barbarian, Scythian, bond, nor free; men of all nations and languages, 
that believe on Christ, have, by him, access to God in grace here, and in glory 
hereafter. 5th. The materials of these gates. They were all of pearls, and yet 
with great variety, ‘every gate one pearl;” either one single pearl of that vast 
bigness, or one single sort of pearl. Christ is the pearl of great price, and he 
is our way to God. There is nothing magnificent enough in this world fully to 
set forth the glory of heaven. Could we in the glass of a strong imagination 
contemplate such a city as is here described, even as to the exterior part of it,— 
such a wall, and such gates,—how amazing, how glorious would the pros- 
pect be! and yet this but a faint and dim representation of what heaven is in 
itself ! 


22 And I saw no temple therein: for the Lord 
God Almighty and the Lamb are the temple of it. 
23 And the city had no need of the sun, neither of 
the moon, to shine in it: for the glory of God did 
lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof. 24 
And the nations of them which are saved shall walk 
in the light of it: and the kings of the earth do 
bring their glory and honour into it. 25 And the 
gates of it shall not be shut at all by day: for there 
shall be no night there. 26 And they shall bring 
the glory and honour of the nations into it. 27 
And there shall in no wise enter into it any thing 
that defileth, neither whatsoever worketh abomina- 
tion, or maketh a lie: but they which are written in 
the Lamb’s book of life. 


II. Now we come to take a view of the interior part of the new Jerusalem, 
You have seen its strong wall, and stately gates. and glorious guards; now we 
are to be led through the gates into the city itself. 

1, And the thing which we observe there is the street of the city, which was 
pure gold, like transparent glass, ver. 21. The saints in heaven tread upon 
gold. ‘he new Jerusalem has its several streets. There is the most exact 
order in heaven: every saint has his proper mansion. ‘There is converse in 
heaven: the saints are then at rest, but it is not a mere passive rest; it is not 
a state of sleep and inactivity, but a state of delightful motion. The nations 
that are saved walk in the hight of it; they walk with Christ in white; they 
have communion, not only with God, but with one another; and all their steps 
are firm and clean. ‘They are pure and clear as gold and transparent glass. 

2. The temple of the new Jerusalem, which was no material temple, made 
with men’s hands, as that of Solomon and Zerubbabel, but a temple altogether 
spiritual and divine; “For the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are the 
temple” thereof. There the saints are above the need of ordinances, which 
were the means of their preparation for heaven. When the end is attained, the 
means are no longer useful. Perfect and immediate communion with God will 
more than supply the place of gospel institutions. 

3. The light of this city. Where there is no light there can be no lustre, nor 
pleasure. Heaven is “the inheritance of the saints in light.’ But what is that 
light? There is no sun nor moon shining there, ver. 23. Light is sweet, anda 
pleasant thing it is to behold the sun. What a dismal world would this be if 
it were not for the light of the sun! What is there in heaven that supphes the 
want of it? Why, there is no want of the light of the sun, for the glory of 
God lightens that city, “and the Lamb is the light thereof.” God in Christ will 
be an everlasting fountain of knowledge and joy to the saints in heaven ; and, if 
so, there is no need of the sun or moon, no more than we here need to set up 
candles at noon-day, when the sun shineth in its strength. 

4. The inhabitants of this city. ‘They are described here several ways: Ist. By 
their numbers. Here are whole nations of saved souls; some out of all nations, 
and many out of some nations. All those multitutes that were sealed on earth 
are saved in heaven. 2nd. By their dignity; some of the kings and princes of 
the earth: great kings. God will have some of all ranks and degrees of men 
to fill the heavenly mansions; high and low. And when the greatest kings 
come to heaven, they will see all their former honour and glory swallowed up 
of this heavenly glory that so much excels. 3rd. Their continual accession and 
entrance into this city; the gates shall never be shut. ‘here is no night, 
and therefore no need of shutting up the gates. Some one or other are coming 
in every hour and moment; and those that are sanctified always find the gates 
open; they have an abundant entrance into the kingdom. : 

5. The accommodations of this city. All the glory and honour of the nations 
shall be brought into it; whatever is excellent and valuable in this world 
shall be there enjoyed in a more refined kind, and to a far greater degree. 
Brighter crowns, a better and more enduring substance, more sweet and satisfy- 
ing feasts, a more glorious attendance, a truer sense of honour, and far higher 
posts of honour; a more glorious temper of mind, and a more glorious form and 
countenance, than ever was known in this world. 

6. The uamixed purity of all that belong to the new Jerusalem, ver. 27. Ist. 
There the saints shall have no impure thing remain in them. In the article 
of death they shall be cleansed from every thing that is of a defiling nature. 
Now they feel a sad mixture of corruption with their graces, which hinder 
them in the service of God, and interrupt their communion with him, and 
intercept the light of his countenance; but at their entrance into the holy 
of holies they are washed in the laver of Christ’s blood, and presented to the 
Father without spot. 2nd. ‘There the saints shall have no impure persons 
admitted among them; in the earthly Jerusalem there will be a mixed com- 
munion after all the care that can be taken. Some roots of bitterness will 
spring up to trouble and defile Christian societies, but in the new Jerusalem 
there is a society perfectly pure. First. Free from such as are openly profane, 
There are none admitted into heaven that work abominations. In the churches 
on earth sometimes abominable things are done, solemn ordinances profaned 
and prostituted to men openly vicious, for worldly ends; but no such abomina- 
tions can have place in heaven. Secondly. Free from hypocrites, such as make 
lies, say they are Jews, and are not, but do lie. These will creep into the 
churches of Christ on earth, and may lie concealed there along time, perhaps 
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all their days; but they cannot intrude into the new Jerusalem which is wholly || 
reserved for those that are called, and chosen, and faithful; who are all written, 
not only in the register of the visible church, but “in the Lamb’s book of life.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
In this chapter we have, I. A further description of the heavenly state of the church, 


ver, 1—5. II. A confirmation of this and all other visions of this book, ver. 6—19. 
III. The conclusion, ver. 20, 21. 


ND he shewed mea pure || 
river of water of life, clear 
as crystal, proceeding out of 
the throne of God and of || 
the Lamb. 2 In the midst 
of the street of it, and on 
either side of the river, was 
there the tree of life, which 
S—|bare twelve manner of 
fruits, and yielded her fruit every month: and the 
leaves of the tree were for the healing of the nations. 
3 And there shall be no more curse: but the throne 
of God and of the Lamb shall be in it; and his ser- 
vants shall serve him: 4 And they shall see his 
face: and his name shall be in their foreheads. 5 
And there shall be no night there; and they need 
no candle, neither light of the sun; for the Lord 
God giveth them light; and they shall reign for 
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ever and ever. 


The heavenly state which was before described as a city, and called the new 
Jerusalem, is here described as a paradise, alluding to the earthly paradise 
which was lost by the sin of the first Adam. Here is another paradise restored 
by the second Adam. A paradise in a city! or a whole city in a paradise! 
In the first paradise there were only two persons to behold the beauty and 
taste the pleasures of it; but in this second paradise whole cities and nations 
shall find abundant delight and satisfaction. And here observe, 

First. The river of paradise. The earthly paradise was well watered; no place 
can be pleasant or fruitful that is not so. This river is described, 1. By its 
fountain-head; “the throne of God and the Lamb.” All our springs, both of 
grace, comfort, and glory, are in God; and all our streams from him, through 
the mediation of the Lamb. 2. By its quality; “pure, and clear as crystal.” 
All the streams of earthly comforts are muddy; but these are clear, and 
salutary, and refreshing: giving life, and preserving life, to those that drink 
Cy) 


fit. 

Secondly. ‘The tree of life’ in this paradise. Such a tree there was in the 
earthly paradise, Gen. ii. 9. This far excels it. And now, as to this tree, 
observe, 1. The situation of it; “in the midst of the street,” and on either side 
the river; or, as it might have been better rendered, ‘in the midst between 
the terrace-walk and the river.’ This tree of life is fed by the pure waters of 
the river that comes from the throne of God. ‘The presence and perfections 
of God furnish out all the glory and blessedness of heaven. 2. The fruitful- 
ness of this tree. Ist. It brings forth many sorts of fruit; twelve sorts, suited 
to the refined taste of all the saints. 2nd. It brings forth fruit at all times; 
yieldeth its fruit every month. This tree is never empty, never barren; there 
is always fruit upon it. In heaven there is not only a variety of pure and 
satisfying pleasures, but a continuance of them, and always fresh. 3rd. The 
fruit is not only pleasant, but wholesome. ‘Ihe presence of God in heaven is 
the health and happiness of the saints; there they find in him a remedy for all 
their former maladies, and are preserved by him in the most healthful and 
vigorous state. 

Thirdly. The perfect freedom of this paradise from every thing that is evil; 
ver. 3, “ There shall be no more curse;” no accursed one, katavébeya, no serpent 
there, as there was in the earthly paradise. Here is the great excellency of 
this paradise, the devil has nothing to do there; he cannot draw the saints 
from serving God to be subject to himself, as he did our first parents; nor can 
he so much as disturb them in the service of God. 

Fourthly. The supreme felicity of this paradisaical state. 1. There the 
saints shall see the face of God; there they shall enjoy the beatifie vision. 
2. God will own them, as having his seal and name on their foreheads. 3. They 
shall reign with him for ever; their service shall be not only freedom, but 
honour and dominion. 4, All this shall be with perfect knowledge and joy. 
They shall be full of wisdom and comfort, continually walking in the light of 
the Lord; and this not fora time, but ‘for ever and ever.” 


6 And he said unto me, These sayings are faith- 
ful and true: and the Lord God of the holy pro- | 
phets sent his angel to shew unto his servants the 
things which must shortly be done. 7 Behold, I 
come quickly: blessed 7s he that keepeth the say- 
ings of the prophecy of this book. 8 And I John 
saw these things, and heard them. And when I had 
heard and seen, I fell down to worship before the 


feet of the angel which shewed me these things. 
1080 


\ 
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9 Then saith he unto me, See thou do it not: for I 
am thy fellowservant, and of thy brethren the pro- 


phets, and of them which keep the sayings of this 
-book: worship God. 
‘Seal not the sayings of the prophecy of this book : 


10 And he saith unto me, 


for the time is at hand. 11 He that is unjust, let 


him be unjust still: and he which is filthy, let him 


be filthy still: and he that is righteous, let him be 
righteous still: and he that is holy, let him be holy 
still. 12 And, behold, I come quickly; and my 
reward 7s with me, to give every man according as 
his work shall be. 13 I am Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the end, the first and the last. 14 
Blessed are they that do his commandments, that 
they may have right to the tree of life, and may 
enter in through the gates into the city. 15 For 
without are dogs, and sorcerers, and whoremongers, 
and murderers, and idolaters, and whosover loveth 
and maketha lie. 16 I Jesus have sent mine angel 
to testify unto you these things in the churches. I 
am the root and the offspring of David, and the 
bright and morning star. 17 And the Spirit and 


ieee say, Come. And let him that heareth 


say, Come. And let him that is athirst come. 
And whosoever will, let him take the water of life 
freely. 18 For I testify unto every man that 
heareth the words of the prophecy of this book, If 
any man shall add unto these things, God shall 
add unto him the plagues that are written in this 
book: 19 And if any man shall take away from 
the words of the book of this prophecy, God shall 
take away his part out of the book of life, and out 
of the holy city, and from the things which are 
written in this book. 


We have here a solemn ratification of the contents of this book, and particu- 
larly of this last vision, though some think it may not only refer to the whole 
book, but to the whole New Testament, yea, to the whole Bible, completing 
and confirming the canon of Scripture. And here, 1. This is confirmed by the 
name and nature of that God that gave out these discoveries; he is “the Lord 
God, faithful and true,” and so are all his sayings. 2. By the messengers he 
chose to reveal these things to the world; the holy angels shewed them to the 
holy men of God; and God would not employ his saints and angels in deceiv- 
ing the world, 3. They will soon be confirmed by their accomplishment; they 
are things that must shortly be done. Christ will make haste, he will come 
quickly, and put all things out of doubt; and then they will prove the wise and 
happy men that have believed and kept his words. 4, By the integrity of that 
angel that had been the apostle’s guide and interpreter in these visions; and 
that integrity was such as that he not only refused to accept religious adora- 
tion from John, but once and again reproved him for it. He who was so tender 
of the honour of God, and so displeased with what was a wrong to God, would 
never come in his name to lead the people of God into mere drearas and delu- 
sions; andit stillis a farther confirmation of the sincerity of this apostle that 
he confesses his own sin and folly into which he had now again relapsed, and 
he leaves this his failing on perpetual record; and this shews he was a faithful 
and an impartial writer. 5. By the order given to leave the book of the pro- 
phecy open, to be perused by all, that they might labour to understand it, that 
they might make their objections against it, and compare the prophecy with the 
events. God here deals freely and openly with all; he does not speak in secret, 
but calls every one to witness to the declarations here made, ver.10. 6. By 
the effect this book thus kept open will have upon men; those that are filthy 
and unjust will take occasion from thence to be more so, but it will confirm, 
strengthen, and further sanctify those that are upright with God; it willbea 
savour of life to some and of death to others, and so will appear to be from 
God, ver. 12. 7. 1t will be Christ’s rule of judgment at the great day; he will 
dispense rewards and punishments to men according as their works agree or 
disagree with the word of God; and therefore that word itself must needs be 
faithful and true. 8. It is the word of Him who is the author, finisher, and 
rewarder of the faith and holiness of his people, ver.13,14. He is “the first 
and the last,” and the same from first to last, and so is his word too; and he 
will by this word give to his people that conform themselves to it, “aright to 
the tree of life,” and an entrance into heaven; and this will be a full confirma- 
tion of the truth and authority of his word, since it contains the title and evi- 
dence of that confirmed state of holiness and hapnings that remains for his 
people in heaven. [ Alpha and Omega,” Wc. This and other like passages 
incontroyertibly refer to Christ, and according to the known signification of 
the Jewish expressions, they declare his absolute perfection, his perpetual 
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presence and protection; and that he is the Author, the effective agent, and the 
end of the scheme of providential government with respect to the church, which 
forms the subject of the prophetic books. To perceive their force, we should 
compare them with the like terms in the Old ‘Testament applied to Jehovah.— 
J.P. Smith.) 9. It is a book that condemns and excludes from heaven all 
wicked, unrighteous persons, and particularly those that love and make lies, 
ver. 15, and therefore can never be itself a lie. 10. It is confirmed by “ the 
testimony of Jesus, which is the Spirit of prophecy.” And this Jesus, as God, 
is the root of David,’ though, as man, his offspring,—a person in whom all 
uncreated and created excellencies meet; too great and too good to deceive 
his churches and the world. He is the fountain of all light, *‘ the bright and 
the morning star;” and as such has given to his churches this morning light of 
prophecy, to assure them of the light of that perfect day that is approaching. 
11. It is confirmed by an open and general invitation to all to come and partake 
of the promises and privileges of the Gospel, those streams of the water of 
life. These are tendered to all that feel in their souls a thirst which nothing in 
this world can quench. [Such a declaration of free grace seems inserted just in 
the close of the sacred canon to encourage the hope of every humble soul that 
is truly desirous of the blessings of the Gospel, and to guard against any sus- 
picions of the Divine goodness. The word we render ‘take’ often signifies 
‘receive, and the word ‘freely’ is as much as ‘gratis,’ which implies the free- 
dom of the gift, and probably refers to the invitation, Zsa. lv. 1.—Doddridge.] 
12. It is confirmed by the joint testimony of the Spirit of God, and that 
gracious Spirit that is in all the true members of the church of God; “the 
Spirit and the bride” join in testifying the truth and excellency of the 
Gospel. 13. It is confirmed by a most solemn sanction, condemning and 
cursing all that should dare to corrupt or change the word of God, either 
by adding to it or taking from it, ver. 18,19. He that adds to the word of 
God draws down upon himself “all the plagues written in this book;” and he 
that takes any thing away from it cuts himself off from all the promises and 
privileges of it. This sanction is like a flaming sword to guard the canon of 
the Scripture from profane hands. Such a fence as this God set about the 
law (Deu. iv. 2) and the whole Old ‘Testament (Jal. iy. 4), and now in the most 
solemn manner about the whole Bible, assuring us that it is a book of the most 
sacred nature, Divine authority, and of the last importance, and therefore the 
peculiar care of the great God. 


20 He which testifieth these things saith, Surely 
I come quickly. Amen. Even so, come, Lord 
Jesus. 21 The grace of our Lord Jesus Clirist be 
with you all. Amen. 
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We are now come to the conclusion of the whole; and that in three things, 
1. Christ’s farewell to his church. He seems now, after he had been discover- 
ing these things to his people on earth, to take leave of them, and return to 
heaven; but he parts with them in great kindness, and assures them that it 
shall not be long before he comes again to them: “ Behold, I come quickly.” 
As when he ascended into heaven, after his resurrection, he parted with a 
promise of his gracious presence, so here he parts with a promise of a speedy 
return. Ifany say, Where is the promise of his coming, when so many ages 
are now past since this was written? let them know he is not slack to his 
people, but long-suffering to his enemies: his coming will be sooner than they 
are aware, sooner than they are prepared, sooner than they desire; and to his 
people it will be seasonable. The vision is for an appointed time, and will not 
tarry. He will ‘come quickly ;” let this word be always sounding in our ear, 
and Jet us give all diligence that we may be found of him in peace, * without 
spot and blameless.” 2, ‘Che church’s hearty echo to Christ’s promise. Ist. De- 
claring her firm belief of it: “ Amen,” so it is, soit shall be. 2nd. Expressing 
her earnest desire of it; “ Even so, come, Lord Jesus;” make haste, my beloved, 
and be thou like a roe, or like a young hart on the mountains of spices. Thus 
beats the pulse of the church, thus breathes that gracious Spirit, which actuates 
and informs the mystical body of Christ; and we should never be satisfied tili 
we find such a spirit breathing in us, and causing us to look for the blessed 
hope and glorious appearance of the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ. 
This is the language of the church of the first-born, and we should join with 
them, often putting ourselyes in mind of his promise. What comes from heaven 
in a promise should be sent back to heaven ina prayer. ‘Come, Lord Jesus;” 
put an end to this state of sin, sorrow, and temptation; gather thy people out 
of this present evil world, and take them up to heaven, that state of perfect 
purity, peace and joy, and so finish thy great design, and fulfil all that word in 
which thou hast caused thy people to hope. 3. The apostolical benediction, 
which closes the whole: ‘The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all, 
Amen.” Where observe, ist. The Bible ends with a clear proof of the God- 
head of Christ, since the Spirit of God teaches the apostle to bless his people 
in the name of Christ, and to beg from Christ a blessing for them, which is a 
proper act of adoration. 2nd. Nothing should be more desired by us than that 
the grace of Christ may be with us in this world, to prepare us for the glory of 
Christ in the other world. Itis by his grace that we must be kept in a joyful 
expectation of his glory, and fitted for it, and preserved to it; and his glorious 
appearance will be welcome and joyful to those that are partakers of his grace 
and favour here; and therefore to this most comprehensive prayer we should 
all add our hearty Amen, most earnestly thirsting after greater measures of 
the gracious influences of the blessed Jesus in our souls, and his gracious pre- 
sence with us, till glory has perfected all his grace towards us; for he is a sun 
and a shield; he gives grace and glory, and no good thing will he withhold 
from them that walk uprightly. (See Supplementary Note in following pages.) 


SMYRNA.—THE SCENE OF POLYCARP’S MARTYRDOM. 
“Be thou faithful unto death and I will give thee a crown of life.” 
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[Not a few writers on the Apocalypse have applied the vials (eh. xv. and xvi.) 
to the times in wiich they respectively lived—recent authors to the revolu- 
tion in France in 1792, both in its causes and effects, especially as seen .in 
the dreadful events attendant upon, and in the long and bloody wars ocea- 
sioned by, it. With reference to such systems, Mr. Scott remarks, ‘ Not being 
disposed to controvert this interpretation, and much less to subscribe to it, 1 
only again observe that, in my view, our posterity at the end of this century 
will be more competent judges of this subject than we can be.’ Adopting the 
latter opinion, we deem it right, instead of entering into historical details sup- 
posed to be illustrative of the pouring ont_of the vials, to lay down a few 
general principles drawn from the word of God, by which we may be guided 
in the interpretation, both of the events alluded to, and of the extraordinary 
changes now in progress, and of those still more. mighty, which, in the 
judgment of wise and pious men, are not far remote. .The truly great Jonathan 
Edwards, in his History of the Work of Redemption, written upwards of seventy 
years ago, divides the duration of that history into three periods: the First, 
from the fall to the incarnation of Christ; the Second, the period of Christ’s 
humiliation; and the Third, from Christ’s resurrection to the end of the world. 
Respecting this latter he observes, that the design of the Son of God, in his 
humiliation, was to lay ground for the overthrow of Satan’s kingdom, and that 
now is come the period for effecting it, “ Now is the judgment of this world, now 
shall the prince of this world be cast out,” ./no. xii. 31; that another part of the 
Divine purpose was to gather together in one all things in Christ, and that 
now is come the time for this also, Jno. xii. 32, compared with Gen. xlix. 10; 
and that, when his sufferings were finished, and his humiliation perfected, the 
time in a special sense had arrived for his accomplishing the eternal salvation 
of his people, Heb. v. 8,9; and that great ending of all Divine dispensations, 
the glorifying of the Godhead; Jno. xvii. 1, 2, ““ These words spake Jesus, and 
lifted up his eyes to heaven, aud said, Father, the hour is come; glorify thy 
Son, that thy Son also may glorify thee.” He farther observes, 1. That the times 
of the period spoken of—namely, that from the resurrection of Christ to the 
end of the world—are for the most part those which in the Old Testament are 
called “the latter days.” 2. That the whole of this period is sometimes in Scrip- 
ture called “ the end of the world,” 1 Cor. x. 11; Heb. ix. 26; so called because 
occupied in bringing things to their great end and issue as contemplated by 
God in all the previous dispensations of his providence, and as consummated in 
the gradual accomplishment of these dispensations themselves—whence, per- 
haps, the expression of the apostle, “the ends of the world” are come upon us— 
not the end, but the ends, in the plural number, as though the world had several 
endings one after another 3. That the state of things which is attained in the 
events of this period is called a new heaven and a new earth, Jsa. Ixv. 17, 18; 
Ixvi. 22: see also, li. 16. For we have seen, as the former state of things, or the 
old world, by one step after another, is through this period coming to an end, 
so the new state of things, or the new world, which is a spiritual world, is 
beginning and setting up—the heaven and earth which are corruptible are 
shaking, that the new heaven and new earth, which cannot be shaken, may be 
established and remain, Hag. ii. 6,7; Heb. xii. 26,27. Jonathan Edwards pro- 
ceeds to say, The waters of the long channel, which has so many branches, and 
s0 many turnings, when emptied into their proper ocean, which they had been 
seeking from the beginning and head of their course, then come to their rest. 
The end of God’s creation of the world was to prepare a kingdon for his Son, 
the heir of all things; in as far as that kingdom adyances in the world, so far 
are things wound up and settled in their everlasting state, and a period put 
to the course of things in this changeable scene; yea, so far are the first heavens 
and the first earth come to an end, and the new heayens and the new earth, the 
everlasting heaven and earth, established in theirroom. Having premised these 
observations, and also that the condition arrived at through the events of this 
period is the same with that so often referred to by “the kingdom of heaven,” or 
*the kingdom of God,” that the expectation of such a kingdom, and the expres- 
sion used to denote it, seem to have been derived from Dan. ii. 44; vii. 13, 14; 
that great earthly kingdoms had before existed, the Babylonish, the Persian, 
the Grecian, and the Roman; but that Christ came to set up the last king- 
dom, which is not an earthly, but_a heavenly kingdom, “not of this world,” 
Jno. xviii. 36; a kingdom appointed to him by the Father, Zw. xxii. 29; a king- 
dom begun, in its spiritual state, soon after his resurrection, becoming more 
perfect on the downfal of antichrist, and rising into that glorious and 
blessed state into which the church shall be received at the day of judgment, 
1 Cor. xv. 50, the apostle, in reference to the resurrection, declaring that 
“flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God,”—having, we say, made 
these preliminary statements, he continues, with a view to the clearer under- 
standing of scripture truth concerning this period, to observe more particu- 
larly, 1. That the setting up of the kingdom of Christ is chiefly accomplished 
by four successive great events, each of which is in Scripture called Christ’s 
“coming in his kingdom”—the first being Christ’s appearance in the wonderful 
dispensations of his providence in the apostle’s days, in setting up his king- 
dom, and destroying its enemies, which ended in the fall of Jerusalem, called, 
Mat. xvi. 28, (compare Mat. xxvi.,) Christ’s “coming in his kingdom;” the 
second being that which was accomplished in Constantine’s time, in the de- 
struction of the heathen Roman empire, and is represented as Christ’s coming, 
and compared (ch. vi. to end) to his coming to judgment; the third being his 
coming at the destruction of antichrist, and so described in Dan. vii., and other 
places; and the fourth being his coming to the last judgment—the event prin- 
cipally signified in Scripture by Christ’s “coming in his kingdom.” 2, That 
each of the three former is a lively image or type of the fourth and last, 
namely, Christ’s coming to the final judgment, as the principal dispensations 
of Providence, previous to his first advent, were types of that advent. a. As 
Christ's Jast coming to judgment is accompanied with a resurrection of the 
dead, so is each of the three foregoing with a spiritual resurrection, called the 
first resurrection, (ch. xx.), in reference to the times following the overthrow 
of antichrist. 6, As Christ will appear in the last judgment in the glory of 
the Father, so it was aforetime, in the judgments he brought upon his enemies; 
as his last coming will be attended winh a ieee gathering of the elect from the 


four winds of heaven, effected by God’s angels with a great sound of a trumpet, 
Mat. xxiv.31, so each of the preceding had its spiritual ingathering effected by 
the trumpet of the Gospel, and sounded by the ministers of Christ. c. As or 
the last appearance of Christ there will be great degeneracy, so ithas been with 
the others—in the opposition to him of the Jews in the heathen persecutions, 
before Constantine in the wickedness of antichrist, and before the last Py Gog 
and Magog, as described in the Revelation. y each of these comings of Christ 
God works a glorious deliverance for his church. ‘ The first, ending in the fall 
of Jerusalem, was followed by a blessed spiritual state; at the second there 
was an advancement to liberty from bloody persecution; the downfal of anti- 
christ will be followed by the prevalence of the truth, liberty, peace, and joy, 
so often described in prophetical Scripture; and in the last, the church will be 
advanced to consummate glory in both soul and body in heaven. d. More- 
over, each of these comings of Christ is attended with judgment—the Jews 
were overthrown, so were the heathen persecutors, so will it be with anti- 
christ, the most cruel.and unrelenting of all. the church’s enemies; and so at 
Christ’s final manifestation will the ungodly perish; and, as on each of the for- 
mer manifestations of Christ, there was, or will be, an ending of the old anda 
beginning of the new heavens and new earth, so, on his last appearance, there 
will be an end to a temporal, and the beginning of an eternal, state. 3. Each 
of the four great dispensations is but a step towards the accomplishment of 
one event—the one event prophesied of Dan. vii. 13, 14; expected by the Jews, 
and called ‘the coming of .the.kingdom of heaven;” referred to by Christ and 
John the Baptist, when they said, “The kingdom of heaven is at hand,” and 
gradually accomplished in the above dispensations; and because these four 
events are but images one of another, and the three former,-as it were, but 
types of the last, and all of them together but.so many degrees onwards in the 
accomplishment of the same great end, hence they are all from time to time pro- 
phesied of under one, as in Dan., and Mat. xxiv., where some passages appear 
more applicable to one and some to another of them. 4. In each of these steps 
the event is being accomplished. There was an advance to it in the destruction 
of Jerusalem—a greater advance in the time of Constantine, on the fall of anti- 
christ ; a farther degree will be approached, so that the kingdom of Christ is 
gradually prevailing by these several great steps of its fulfilment from the time 
of Christ’s resurrection to the end of the world. 5. And all the great provi- 
dences of God between these four great events are to make way for the king- 
dom and glory of Christ in the great event following. It was so before. Those 
which remain till the overthrow of antichrist, and the beginning of the glorious 
times of the church which that overthrow will introduce, seem all to prepare 
the way for that intermediate event; and the providences of God following it 
seem, in like manner, to be for the greater manifestation of the Redeemer’s 
glory at the end of the world, and in the consummation of all things. Thus 
far President Edwards. P 4 

In regard to the number of periods mentioned in the passage, and the times of 
their commencement and close, a doubt may be entertained by our readers, 
But we believe it to present such right general views of the Divine adminis- 
tration as will safely guide us in the interpretation of what is yet hidden in the 
Apocalypse, so far as we are either designed or qualified, previous to their 
occurrence, to understand the events therein prefigured. As to these events, 
there is an extensive and deepening conviction amongst the observers of God’s 
providence and word that the present times carry the elements of a not far 
distant fulfilment of the predictions uttered in the sixteenth and rarely 
preceding and following chapters. To this conviction the late Dr. Arnold, 
of Rugby, gives utterance in a form remarkably coincident, as to the principle 
enunciated in it, with the Periodal view, presented by the great American 
divine, ‘I believe,’ writes Dr. Arnold, (Life, by Stanley, i. 273,) ‘that the day 
of the Lord is coming; that is, the termination of one of the great aves of 
the human race, whether the final one or not, that I believe no created 
being knows, or can know. The termination of the Jewish ay in the first 
century, and of the Roman awy in the 500th, was each marked by the same 
concurring calamitous wars, tumults, pestilences, earthquakes, &ec., all mark- 
ing the time of God’s peculiar season of visitation. And society in Rurope 
seems going on fast for a similar revolution, out of which Christ’s church 
will emerge, purified, 1 trust, and strengthened by the destruction of various 
earthly and evil mixtures that have corrupted it.’ In another work the same 
author observes, ‘Modern history appears to be not only a step in adyance 
of ancient history, but the last step; it appears to bear marks of the fulness 
of time, as if there would be no future history beyond it.’ After some remark- 
able observations explaining, and in proof of, this opinion, he proceeds,—* We 
have the full proceeds of earth’s resources before us, and they seem inade- 
quate to ee life for a third period of human history. I am well aware 
that to state this as a matter of positive belief would be the extreme of 
presumption. There may be nations reserved hereafter for great purposes 
of God’s providence, whose fitness for their appointed work will not betray 
itself till the work and the time for doing it be come; but, without any 
presumptuous confidence, if there be any signs, however uncertain, that we 
are living in the latest period of the world’s history, that no other race 
remain behind to perform what we have neglected, or to restore what we 
have ruined; then, indeed, the interest of modern history does become in- 
tense.’—Lectures on Modern History, p. 38. There are other writers who 
go still farther in this direction. ‘They maintain that the greater part of 
the seven vials is already poured out—that even the sixth is so, and the way of 
“the kings of the east ” (meaning thereby the Jews) being thus prepared, they 
will speedily return to the land of their fathers; that the millenniumis near, ‘at 
the commencement of which Christ will come, and ae which he will dwell 
personally, that is, bodily, on the earth—when his saints that have died shall be 
raised from the dead, and reign with him, while other men shall be living in 
their natural bodies upon the earth along with them; that there will be an 
apostacy after this millennium, and then the day of judgment. And some who 
hold this view place the conflagration of the heavens and the earth previous to 
the millennium; while others, I believe, postpone it till the day of judgment. 
(See fuller statement in Supplementary Note on Jer. xxiii.) he passage in 
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Scripture on which this expectation is founded is in Rev. xx. 1—10. It is very 
extraordinary,’ says Dr. Cartile of Dublin, in his First and Second Advent, with 
a View of the Millennium, ‘that round this solitary symbolical announcement of 
a thousand years, during which Satan is to be bound in the bottomless pit, 
have been congregated almost every promise of external glory contained either 
in the Old or New ‘Testament; and a period of blessedness has thus been held 
up, during the present transitory, imperfect, sinful state of man, which has, to 
a fearful extent, been made to obscure the great promise to which the faith of 
the church has been directed in all ages, and on which the hope of every indi- 
vidual member of the church rests; namely, the eternal separation of the 
righteous from the wicked, the destruction of Satan, the abolition of death, 
and the everlasting peace and joy of all God’s people in the presence of God, 
and the restitution of all things—all to be effected by the second coming of 
Christ to judgment. On the above passage I would observe, 1. That the events 
predicted in it, whatever they may be, are to be previous to the coming of 
Christ for judgment, because the account of the day of judgment immediately 
follows as part of the same vision, with its essential characteristics,—the 
destruction of Satan, the sitting of the Son of man on his throne, the judging 
of the righteous and the wicked, the passing away of the heavens and the 
earth, the rising of a new heaven and earth, the eternal blessedness of -those 
who were written in the Lamb’s book of life, and the eternal banishment of the 
wicked to outer darkness and torment. The events, then, symbolized in this 
propicey belong to our present imperfect condition, and therefore, they cannot 

e propounded as promises, that is, as objects of faith; nor ought they ever to 
be confounded with that event which, throughout the whole of Scripture, is 
held out as the great object of the faith and hope of the church—the second 
coming of Christ, and the literal resurrection of all the dead. 2. It is to be 
remembered that this passage is a symbolical vision, and that, before we can 
decipher it, we must ascertain what the symbols import.—And it does appear 
to me to be rash and hazardous in the extreme to involve the very essentials of 
Christianity, the very cardinal points of its doctrine, in the obscurity and 
uncertainty of such inquiries. Keep these symbolical -prephecies apart from 
the plain declarations of eee re presented to our faith, andthe revelation of 
God's purposes is clear as light—a child may understand andbelieve it; inter- 
mingle these prophecies with the plain declarations of Scripture, and the whole 
instantly becomes vague, indistinct, and dubious. 3. In this account of the 
millennium nothing whatever is said of Christ’s coming. But immediately before 
it there is a description of a personage, who can be no other than the Redeemer, 
going forth on a white horse, to smite and subdue the nations, followed by the 
‘armies of heaven” on white horses. The armies of heaven seem to point at the 
messengers of Christ—the preachers of his Gospel—the soldiers of the cross; 
and it isalso confirmed by “ the sharp sword,” that is, the Word of God, going 
out of his mouth, and by other parts of the deseription; so that we are probably 
to understand by it a wide diffusion of the Gospel by the ordinary means, but 
with extraordinary power of the Spirit, previous to the binding of. Satan. 
4, The leading event in this prophecy of the:millennium, on which *the-others 
seem to depend, is the binding up of Satan for a thousand years. And what 
might be the effect of the removing of such a powerful stimulant and guide to 
evil, and of leaving men to meet the offer of mercy in the Gospel simply under the 
influence of their own natural alienation from God, we cannot clearly antici- 
pate; but it would probably be a more cordial and extensive reception of 
the Gospel than has ever yet been witnessed. 5. By the reviving of the 
souls or spirits (for nothing is said of the bodiés, be it remembered) of those 
who were beheaded for the witness of Jesus, and who had not worshipped 
the beast, nor received his mark upon their foreheads or on their hands, 
we may perhaps understand the revival of the principles and faithfulness of 
the martyrs of the primitive age, and of the age of the Reformation —the 
manifestation of a similar zeal and faithfulness. by the people of God; and 
their reigning with Christ may signify their being raised to influence and 
honour in consequence of their union with Christ, their obedience to his law, 
and their upholding and defending it. 6. But-a resurrection is spoken of—a 
first resurrection, implying a second. This, it has been hastily inferred, must 
be a literal resurrection of the bodies of part of the saints at the millennium, 
and ealled the first’ resurrection with reference to the final resurrection of 
saints and sinners at the day of judgment. But no hint is given in the promises, 
on which our hopes are to be fixed, of any other resurrection than “ the resur- 
rection of the last day.” T'wo resurrections are spoken of in Scripture—a spi- 
ritual resurrection from the death of trespasses and sins, and the resurrection 
of the body, which may be called a first and second resurrection. But. what is 
more directly to the point is, that the most graphic description of a resurrec- 
tion to be found in prophecy certainly does not signify a literal resurrection of 
the body, but a political and spiritual resurrection of the Jewish nation from 
its state of dissolution, dismemberment, and corruption (#ze. xxxvii. 1—14). As, 
then, there isa first and second resurrection of the Jewish nation,—one that has 
already taken place, and another that is yet future,—may not this first resur- 
rection be the first raising up of the world from that state of confusion and 
spiritual death in which it has been lying since the fall to some measure of 
peace and order, and subjection to the will of God, which would be effected by 
the general diffusion and reception of the Gospel, and the withdrawing of 
Satan’s influence? To this period may belong many of the prophecies of the 
Old Testament, such as the knowledge of the Lord covering the earth as the 
waters cover the sea; the King of Zion ruling the nations with a rod of iron ; 
the kingdoms of the world becoming the kingdoms of our God and his church; 
all flesh seeing the salvation of God; the restoration of the Jews to their own 
land, and their being held in reverence and honour for the sake of Him who was 
their kinsman according to the flesh. It does not appear that in that universal 
kingdom of the Redeemer, spoken of in these prophecies, the whole world is to 
be really converted. A rod of iron is not the sceptre with which Christ governs 
his people, nor does dashing men in pieces convert them. And then, there are 
plain indications that the subjection of many will be a feigned subjection—that 
all are not to be spiritually brought under his rule. But all opposition may be 
subdued, the law of Christ may be epee acknowledged, the laws of the 
kingdoms of the world may be founded on the law of God, and administered in 
accordance with it; wars may cease to the ends of the earth, and the whole 
structure and practices of society tend to the repression of evil and the encou- 
ragement of good. And thus may there be to the world, even during its pre- 
sent imperfect state, what the apostle calls, in reference to the conversion of 
the Jews, “a life from the dead.” (See Note, abridged from 7. Scott, on 
Rev. xx.) 7. By the “rest of the dead” must be meant all besides the martyrs 
and faithful confessors ; namely, those who rejected and opposed the Gospel ; 
and, by their living not again may be meant, that this spirit of opposition to 
Christ, and rejection of his truth, will be extinct, or at least dormant, during the 
thousand years of the withdrawing of Satan’s influence. 8. By the loosing of 
Satan must be understood his again being left at liberty to try men’s pro- 
fession of subjection to Christ, by temptation; when, it would appear, that he 
will succeed in exposing the hypocrisy of some, and exciting the enmity of 
others, till he shall collect a multitude like the sand of the sea, and engage 
them in a new and desperate effort to banish the dominion of Christ from the 
earth. 9. But the provocation is Sects Sin has sufficiently developed 
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itself. The repetition of the old delusion indicates that Satan had done his 
worst, and had exhausted all his armoury of wicked inventions. The Lord 
says, It is enough; and Jesus appears in his glory, quashes the diabolical and 
audacious enterprise, and with it puts an end for ever to the mischief of Satan 
and his angels, and their human coadjutors. 10. Then follows the second 
resurrection, implied in the mention of the first, when the earth, after its con- 
flagration, shall come forth from the furnace in renewed beauty, and perform 
its revolutions under a new and serene sky, from which every portent of wrath 
and indignation shall be withdrawn ; and the saints of God, having been raised 
in glorious, incorruptible bodies, shall be placed upon it; and Jesus shall come 
in his glorified body, and-dwell and reign among them, and all shall be peace 
and joy in the worship and service of the Lord for ever and ever. And then, 
lastly, shall be the second death. What that death shall be we are not left to 
conjeeture. It is mentioned several times in this book in terms which fix it to 
be the final and utter destruction of the wicked, (Ztev. ii. 11; xx. 6, 14; xxi. 8.) 
In this series of events, the coming of Christ in his power and majesty, the 
renovation of the earth, the resurrection of the saints in glory, the judging of 
the quick and the dead, and the final destruction of the wicked, are promises 
plainly announced in the direct declarations of Scripture, and therefore cer- 
tainties. The events previous to these, being indicated only by symbolical 
visions, of difficult interpretation, can assume no higher a place than conjec- 
ture; nor is any thing here claimed for them beyond conjectures—perhaps, 
however, more in accordance with the strains of prophecy than the conjectures 
of those who are urging upon us a literal personal coming of Christ before the 
millennium, two literal resurrections, an apostacy, and the subduing of that 
apostacy, that are to follow the personal coming of Christ,—nay, according to 
some, that are to follow the conflagration of the heavens and the earth, and 
thus the-erecting upon a single symbolical prophecy, conveyed in vision un- 
certain in its-interpretation, of a whole dispensation after that which is 
expressly called “the last days.”’ 

Whilst entertaining generally the views stated in this passage, we would still 
nat-be insensible to the ominous character and events of the present times. But 
we exceedingly doubt the wisdom of applying to every recent, and still more to 
every progressive, event the predietions contained in that part of Revelation 
before alluded to. We therefore prefer giving the views of former writers on 
the passages in question, when, by comparing these with Scripture, and with sur- 
rounding changes, we may be led to apply them with a confidence, all the greater 
that it has arisen, not from our imagining (as men in every age are apt to do) 
that recent or passing events fulfilthe particular prediction, but from observing 
their singular accordance with that prediction as commented upon by learned, 
holy, and discerning men, removed, by their position in another age, from the 
influence too often injuriously exerted upon the cotemporary interpreter. 
In this light the following .extract from Dr. Owen’s (1649) Commentary on 
Hebrews (xii. 27). appears interesting and important in the present times :— 

‘The Lord Jesus Christ, by his mighty power, in these latter days, as anti- 
christian tyranny draws to its period, will so far shake and translate the 
political heights, governments,,and strength of the nations, as shall serve for the 
full bringing in of his own peaceable kingdom; the nations so shaken becoming 
thereby a quiet habitation for the people of the Most High. I shall only add 
that.punctual description which you have of this whole matter, as Daniel calls 
it,in the Revelation, with respect unto its accomplishment, ch. xvii. The Roman 
harlot having procured ten kings, or kingdoms, into which the last head of the 
Roman empire sprouted, about the year 450, by the inundation of the northern 
nations, to Join with her, theyt ogether make war against the Lamb, ver. 12—14. 
Ver, 12, “The ten horns which thou sawest” upon the Jast head of the great 
beast, the Roman monarchy, are “ten kings which have received no kingdom 
as yet,” to wit, when John saw the vision, “ but received power as kings one hour 
with the beast.” About four hundred years after this, the pope ascended to 
his sovereignity, and these western nations grewy into distinct dominions about 
the same time. Ver. 13, ‘‘ These haye one mind ;” that is, as to business in hand, 
for otherwise they did and do vex one another with perpetual broils and wars ; 
“and shall give their power and strength to.the beast,” or swear to defend 
rights of holy chureh, which is no.other than Babylon, and act accordingly. 
Ver. 14, “ These make war with the Lamb,”’—having sworn and undertaken the 
defence of holy church, or Babylon, they persecuted the poor heretics with fire 
and sword; that is, the witnesses of the Lamb, and in them the Lamb himself, 
striving to keep his kingdom out of the world; “and the Lamb shall overcome 
them,” shaking and translating them into a new mould and frame ; * Por he is 
Lord of lords, and King of kings, and they that are with him,” whose help and 
endeayors he will use, ‘‘are called, and chosen, and faithful.” Ver. 16,“ The 
ten horns which thou sawest upon the beast,” being now shaken, changed, or 
translated in mind, interest, and perhaps government, “these hate the whore, 
and shall. make. her desolate,”—are instrnmental in the hand of Christ, for the 
ruin of that antichristian state, which before they served,—‘and naked, and 
shall eat her tlesh, and burn her with fire.” Hence, ch. xviii. 2, Babylon, and 
that. whole antichristian state which was supported upon their power and 
greatness, having lost its props, comes topling down to the ground: “ Babylon 
the great is fallen, is fallen,” ver. 2, and the saints take vengeance on the whore, 
for all her former rage and cruelty; ‘“ Double unto her double, according to 
her works,” ver. 6. er. 9, “And the kings of the earth,” being some of them 
shaken out of their dominions, for refusing to close with the Lamb, “ who have 
committed fornication and lived deliciously with her,” learning and practising 
false worship of her institution, “shall bewail her, and lament for her,” as 
having received succour from her, her monasteries and shavelings, in their dis- 
tress, whereunto indeed they were brought for her sake, “ when they shall see 
the smoke of her burning,” beholding her darkness, stench, and confusion, in her 
final desolation. Now, all this shall be transacted with so much obscurity and 
darkness, Christ not only appearing unto carnal eyes, that though “ many shall 
be purified and made white, yet the wicked shall do wickedly, and none of the 
wicked shall understand, but the wise shall understand,” Dan. xii.10. There 
shall be no such demonstration of the presence of Christ, as to open the eyes of 
hardened men: but at length, having suffered the poor, deceived wretches to 
drink of the cup prepared for them, he appears himself gloriously, ch. xix. 13, 
in a more eminent manner than even before, to the total destruction of the 
residue of opposers. And that this will be the utmost close of that dispensation 
wherein now he walketh, I no way doubt.—The assertion being cleared and 
proved, the reasons of it come next to be considered: 1. The first is, that 
it shall be done by the way of recompence and vengeance; Ps. ii. 4, 5; 
Ps. exxxvii. 8, 93 fens xlvii. 1—35 Isa. xlix. 26; Jer. 1. 33, 343 li, 24, 25, 34, 35; 
Zec. xii. 2—4; xiv.12; Rev. xviii. 6, %ce. 2. That by his own wisdom he may 
frame such a power as may best conduce to the carrying on of his own kingdom 
among the sons of men; Ps. ii. 9—12; Rev. xvii. 14; Mat. xviii. 20; 1 Cor. x. 26; 
Eph. iv. 1113; 1 Tim. vi. 13, 14; Ps. xliv.63; Js. xliv. 7, 23. He hath promised 
his church that he will give unto it holy priests and Levites, Isa. xvi. 20, 21, 
which shall serve at the great feast of tabernacles, Zec. xiv. 16,—a suflicient 
demonstration that he will dwell still in his churches by his ordinances, whatso- 
ever some conceive: so also, that he will make her civil officers peace, and her 
exactors righteousness, Js. Ix. 17,18. They shall be so established that the 
nations, as nations, may serve it; and the kingdoms of the world shall become 
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the kingdom of our Lord, Rev: xi. 15. For the present, the government of the 
nations (as many of them as are concerned therein) is purely framed for the 
interest of antichrist. No kind of government in Europe, or line of governors, 
so ancient, but that the beast is as old as they, and had a great influence into 
their constitution or establishment, to provide that it might be for his own 
interest. This is a second reason why the Lord Jesus, by his mighty power, at 
the bringing in of bis immoveable kingdom, will shake the heavens and the earth 
of the nations: even because, in their present constitution, they are directly 
framed to the interest of antichrist, which, by notable advantages at their first 
moulding, and continued insinuations ever since, hath so rivetted itself into the 
very fundamentals of them, that no digging or mining, without an earthquake, 
will cast up the foundation-stones thereof. The Lord Jesus, then, having pro- 
mised the service of the nations to his church, will so far open their whole frame 
to the roots, as to plnek out all the cursed seeds of the mystery of iniquity, which, 
by the craft of Satan, and exigencies of state, or methods of advancing the pride 
and power of some sons of blood, have been sown among them. Add hereunto, 
that in this mighty work the Lord Jesus Christ will make use of the power of 
the nations, the horns of them, that is, their strength; Zev. xvii. 16, they must 
hate the whore and make her desolate and naked, and eat her flesh and burn 
her with fire. Now, whether this can be accomplished or no in their present 
posture is easily discernible. Doth not the papal interest lie at the bottom of 
all or the most ruling lines of Christendom? Can that be ejected without 
unhbottoming their own dominion? Do they not use the efficacy of the Roman 
jurisdiction to balance the powers of their adversaries abroad, and to awe their 
subjects at home? Hath not the pope a considerable strength in every one of 
their own bosoms? Are not the locusts of their religious orders all sworn 
slaves to him, for number sufficient to make an army to fight the greatest em- 
peror in the world? Are not most potentates tied by oath, or other compact, 
to maintain either the whole, or some part of the whole, tower, under the name 
of rights of holy church, prelates, and the like? And can any expect that such 
as these should take up the despised quarrel of the saints against that flourish- 
ing queen? Doubtless, no such fruit will grow on these trees before they are 
thoroughly shaken.’ 

‘There is a probation for systems as well as persons. If they do not accom- 
plish the good for which they are responsible, then they are thrown aside, full 
trial having been made of them. The monarchies and monarchs of Europe have 
been on such a trial for centuries. They have had incalculable spheres and 
opportunities of good. They might have enlightened their subjects, given 
them the Bible, instructed them in religion, led them to God. Instead of that, 
they have proved supremely selfish, and in most cases despotic. They have 
ruled, not for the good of the nations, but for their own pleasure. God's king- 
dom has not been advanced by them, nor sought; but their own—their own 
families and parties. ‘The few have not ruled for the many, but have used and 
ruled the many for themselves. The happiness, the peace, the interests in 
every way, of whole nations, have been sacrificed to the personal ambition and 
luxury of individuals and families. It looks now as thongh God were bringing 
this experiment to its end. Heseems about closing up this book of the de- 
monstration of human depravity. The next experiment may be, whether the 
people will use their opportunites, and the time of their power, any less selfishly 
—any more for the good of mankind and the glory of God. Perhaps now God 
will let this experiment be tried. Almost every other has been tried. The 
world has endeayonred to live without God, and cannot do it. Empires have 
tried it, and ruin after ruin has tumbled to the ground. False religions and 
corruptions of Christianity have been tried, and they and the world have rotted 
on together. Now, if the French people, or any other people, imagine that a 
favourite or untried form of government or socialism is to make them, without a 
radical change of character by the influences of the Gospel, good and happy, they 
are sadly mistaken. The people will speedily discover that government was never 
instituted to stand in the place of personal religion, industry, and virtue; and 
that if they leave it to government, and throw it upon government, to do all for 
them, for that very reason government will be able to donothing. Government 
must be supported by popular virtues, but otherwise cannot produce them. 
The object of government is not to give or prescribe religion to a people, but to 
protect them in becoming and being religious, in God’s way.’—Rev. Dr Cheevers. 

Even in our own country the hope is entertained by a very numerous class, 
that by the march of intellect, the diffusion of knowledge, and the improvement 
which all our institutions are soon expected to undergo, an era of virtue and 
happiness, unparalleled in the history of the world, is speedily approaching. 
But if efforts for such an end were to be successful, how small a contribution 
would it bring to the sum of human happiness! God would be as unkown to 
men as ever—Christ would be equally disesteemed—the soul would remain in 
the miserable darkness and in the degrading bondage of its natural condition— 
ambition, avarice, envy, lust, every passion would continue, and prevent them 
from profiting by what would otherwise have ministered to their improvement 
and happiness. No: separated from knowledge and faith in the truths of 
religion, things that are in themselves blessings may become a curse; add-to 


which, the miseries flowing from events over which man has no control, and 
which, with all the foresight and sagacity of which this boasted knowledge may 
be productive, he never, never can avert. Disappointment would still attend 
his pursuits, and dissatisfaction be felt by him even when successful. Still 
disease and death would seize upon himself, upon his relatives and friends—upon 
all. No merely human knowledge can avert these events, whilst it leaves us 
destitute of that faith which would have yielded support under them. So that, 
between the absence of religion and the presence of natural evils, he is as vain 
and miserable as before. Evenif believing that God will overrule this desire of 
knowledge and spirit of improvement for his own glory and the good of his 
people, we ought not to anticipate the perfection and continuance of human 
happiness in a present state. Not until the former things have passed away, 
and been succeeded by a new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousnes, shall the purpose of God and the destiny of man be completed. 
Then the glorious manifestation of the sons of God shall take place, in expec- 
tation of which the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
until now. And in the mean time, seeing that we look for such things, let 
us be diligent that we may be found of God in peace, without spot and blame- 
less; and account that the long-satlecins of our Lordis salvation, 2 Pet, iii. 13-15. 

We conclude in the words of the author to whom, in this revision of the 
original comment on the book of Revelation, we are 30 greatlyindebted. ‘Our 
Christian poet’s exquisite language,’ says Mr. Elliott, ‘does by no means ade- 
quately express the probable severity of the coming crisis: 


“The groans of Nature in this nether world, 
Which heaven has heard for ages, have an end, 
Foretold by prophets, and by poem sung, 

The time of rest, the promised sabbath comes. 
Six thousand years of sorrow have well nigh 
Fulfilled their tardy and disastrous course 
Over a sinful world; and what remains 
Of this tempestous state of human things, 
Is merely as the working of a sea 
Before a calm, that rocks itself to rest.”— 
Winter Walk at Noon. 


‘ Ere the sabbatism of the saints begins, something much more is to be looked 
for than the mere gusty closing blasts of a long temas or billowy heavings 
of the sea before a calm, as it works itself torest. The final conflict: between 
Christ’s true church and antichrist, and their respective chiefs and supporters, - 
both visible and invisible, is set forth in prophecy as most severe. It is indi- 
vidually that the application of the subject is most important; and when thus 
personally applied, need I say how unspeakably deep and solemn its interest ! 
It is not enough that we belong to the most orthodox church, profess the most 
scriptural faith, and be even zealous for it against the many errors and heresies 
of the day. The question is, Are we of Christ’s true disciples, his ‘‘ little flock,” 
to which alone the Father has given promise of the kingdom? Have we then 
the evidence of rele Pes to it? Have we received the apocalyptically-noted 
mark and seal of God’s holy Spirit; and the inward light, life, and spirit of 
holiness and adoption, which he alone can give? Is our faith fixed on Christ 
as the sun of Petsareuect Do we hold to the written word in life, as well 
as in doctrine? Do we witness for Christ in an apostate world; as im the 
world, but not of the world? Do we seek to follow the Lamb whithersoever 
he goeth, in holiness, spiritual-mindedness, benevolence, self-denial, and patient 
perseverance in well-doing, through evil report as well as good report? Do 
we seek to improve our several talents for him, as those that must soon give 
account? Does our charity abound to Christ’s flock and people? Is the esp 
of faith trimmed, and its light kept burning within us, as by men that wate 
for their Lord? Is the thought of his coming precious to us? Do we look for, 
and love the thought of, his appearing? Doubtless there are many who can 
answer these questions in the affirmitive; and happy are they. But there are 
many more, it is to be feared, with whom misgivings will arise in the con- 
science, as they reflect upon them. Alas! who can doubt the prevalence, in 
what has been not inaptly called “the religious world,” of much of false pro- 
fession ; much of the Laodicean spirit of lukewarmness, self-conceit, religious 
pride, earthly-mindedness; much of the characteristic deadness of the church 
of Sardis, “having a name to live, but being dead ?” With all such, what cause 
is there, in contemplation of the coming future, for humiliation, holy fear, re- 
pentance! Blessed be God, though the acceptable time remaining be short, it 
is not ended. Though the Master seems to be on the point of rising, he has not 
as yet actually risen, and shut to the door. Not only is the probationary period 
of permitted evil as well as good prolonged, as it is written, “He that is unjust 
let him be unjust still, and he that is holy let him be holy still,” but the voice of 
mercy and love is also yet to be heard, inviting sinners to salvation: “The 
Spirit and the Bride say, Come; and let him that is athirst come; and whoso- 
ever will, let him take of the water of life freely.” ’] 


END OF VOL. III. 
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